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K. 


A double conſonant, and the tenth letter of the 
alphabet. 

This conſonant has the ſound of hard c, and is 
uſed before „ and i, where, according to the 
Engliſh analogy, c would be ſoft; as in the words bept, 
KING ; at the end of words it is not much uſed, except 
after c, and chiefly in monoſyllables, as clock, back, &c. 
It is now properly omitted in many other words, as mu/ic, 
ublic, &c. It is alſo uſed between a vowel and the 
ſilent e final, as cloke, broke, &c. It likewiſe ends a word 
after a diphthong, as let, break, & c. In the preſent pro- 
nunciation, + is ſilent before ». 

K is borrowed from the Greek Lapp; and was but little 
uſed among the Latins : Priſcian looked on it as a ſuper- 
fluors letter, and ſays, it was never to be uſed except in 
words borrowed from the Greek. Dauſquius, after 
Salluſt, obſerves, that it was unknown to the ancient Ro- 
mans.—Indeed we ſeldom find it in any Latin authors, 
excepting in the word talende, where it ſometimes ſtands 
in ke of a . — Carthage, however, is frequently ſpelt 
on medals with a K. sALVIS AUG. ET. CAES. FEL. 
KART. and ſometimes the letter X alone ſtood for Car- 
thage.— M. Berger has obſerved, that a capital &, on the 
reverſe of the medals of the emperors of Conſtantinople, 
fignified KonsTANTINUS; and on the Greek medals he 
will have it to ſignify KOLAH ETPIA, Coeleſyria. 

uintilian tells us, that in his time ſome people had a 

miſtaken notion, that wherever the letter c and à oc- 
curred at the beginning of a word, & ought to be uſed 
inftead of the c. See C. 

Lipſius obſerves, that K was a ſtigma, anciently marked 
on the forcheads of criminals with a red-hot iron. 

The letter XK has various fignifications in old charters 
and diplomas; for inſtance, K R. ſtood for chores, K R. C. 
for cara civitas, KR M. for carmen, KR. AM. N. car 
amicus noſter, RS. chaos, K P. capite tonſus, & c. 

The French never uſe the letter &, excepting in a few 
terms of art, and proper names borrowed from other 


9 


countries. Ablancourt, in his 0 of the letters, 


brings in & complaining, that he has been often in a fair 
way to be baniſhed out of the French alphabet, and con- 
fined to the countries of the North. 
K is alſo a numeral letter, fignilying 250, according to 
the verſe ; 

K queque ducentos & quinquaginta tenebit.. 


When it had a ſtroke at top, K, it ſtood for 250000, 


K on the French coinage denotes money coined at Bour- 
deaux. | 


KAABA. See CaABA. 

KAALING, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
ſtarling, common in China, and not unfrequent in the 
an iſlands. It is black, but its eyes, legs, and 
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beak are yellow. It is eaſily kept tame, and may be 
taught both to ſing and talk. It eats rice and inſects in 
its wild ſtate; but when kept in a cage will fecd very 
heartily on bread, and all kinds of fruit. 

KAB, in Fcwi/h Antiquity. See CAB. 

KABANI, in the oriental offices, a perſon who ſupplies the 
place of what we call the notary public. All obligations 
that are valid are drawn by him; and he is likewite the 
public weigh-maiter, and every thing of conſequence 
ought to be weighed before him. 

KABBADE or CaBanz, the name of a military habit of the 
modern Greeks, which they wear under another garment. 

KABBALA. See CasBALA. | 

KABIN, Knasix, Kr BIN, or Kvupin, a temporary bind 
of marriage, in uſe among the Mahometans. 

The Fab: is contracted before the cadi, in whoſe pre- 
ſence the man eſpouſes the woman for 2 certain time, 
upon condition that if he quits her at the end of that 
term, the ſhall be allowed a certain ſum of money. 
Some authors ſay, that the abi is only permitted among 
the Perſians, and in the ſeq of Ali; but others main- 
tain, that it is practiſed among the 'Turks. 

KABBOS, in Th, , the name of an Eait Indian fiſh of 
the muſtela kind. It grows to about two feet long, has 
no ſcales, but feels ſmooth and ſoft like the cel, and is 
of a brown colour; the noſe or ſnout much paler than 
the reſt, and ſpotted with black. The head is obtuſe, 
and the eyes placed very near the extremity of it. 

KABESQUI or CantsQu1, is the name of a piece of 
money, equal in value to five deniers and a malle of 
French, coined and current only in Perſia. See Per/ian 
Corxs. | 

KADART, or KA DANI TES. See CaDaRi. 

KAADAS, xaiaJag, among the Lacedzemonians, a dun- 
geon for throwing their criminals into. It was of the 
ſame nature with the Athenian barathron, or orygma. 

KRAKURIAGHARKA, in Berau, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the tree which affords the gum elemi of the 
hops. | 

KAMPFERIA, in Botany. Sce GaLanGaL. 

KAVER aliheud, in the Materia Medica, the name given by 
Avicenna to the drug we call 6/;umen Judaicum, or Jews 
Ditch, 

RAGHU, in Bztany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the cajou, or caſhew-tree, the fruit of which af- 
fords us the caſhew-nuts. See Acajou and ANaCaR- 
DIUM. x 

KAHIASSCE, in the Turkiſh court; an officer of ſtate, 
anſwering to our maſter of the ceremonies. 

KAIEBACA delari, in Betany, the name uſed by ſome 
authors for the ARNO HHO or Roco, called orleana or 
orellana by other authors. | 
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KAIMACHAN, »mong the Turks See CarMACAN. | 

KAKILE, a ſpecies of eruca. See RocKErT. | 
The original ſenſe of this word was not the plant now 
named by it, but the /o/danel/a or ſea- bindweed. This 
was one of the plants uſed in the making the pot-aſhes, 
or alkali ſalt for glaſs and ſoap-making, when thoſe. 
manufactures were firſt brought into uſe z and it had 
both the names from that ſalt. The khatile from kali, 
and the /oldanella from ſoder or ſo/da, another name of 
that ſalt. Dioſcorides calls this crambe thalaſſia, and we 
find the ſame name turned into Latin and ſtill preſerved, 
and the plant called braf/ica maritima, and in Engliſh the 
ſea-cabbage. / 

KAKOUSA, in Bztany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the tree which aftords the gum elemi uſed 
in medicine. 

KAL, a word uſed by Rulandus to expreſs vinegar. 

KALE, in Botany. See CaLE. 

KALE, Sea. Sec CRaMBE. 

KALED, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
exprets volatile 

RALENDAR See CALENDAR. 

KALENDS. See CALESDs. 

K ALI, or Gr, a5swoRT, falſg/a, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is permanent, compoſed of 

five oval obtuſe leaves; the flower has no petals, but has 

hve ſhort ſtamina, which are inſerted in the diviſions of 
the empalement ; it has a globular germen, with a ſhort 
two-pointed ſtyle, crowned by recurved ſtigmas; the 
germen becomes a globular capſule, with one cell wrapped 
up in the empalement, inclofing one large feed. There 
are ſeveral ſpecic; 
The name , or alkali, was given it by the Arabians : 
among naturaliſts it has been alſo called ja/tcorna, /odu, 
&c. and in Englith, glaſs-wort, and falt-wert : though 
the ſulicor nid or SAL T-wor! is now made a diſtinct 
genus. 
Kal: grows in great abundance in Egypt, and Syria ; as 
alſo in Languedoc and Provence, where 1t is cultivater! 
by the farmers, who ſow whole fields of it to good effect, 
and in many other places. 
Being burnt, its aſhes made into a ley, and boiled with 
oil, make the belt ſoap. 
Out of the ſame aſhes, called alſo pulrerine, is extracted 
a ſalt, called albal; /alt; which, mixed with a hne fort 
of ſand, makes the fine glaſs called cry/tal. 
All the ſorts ot glaſs wort are ſometimes promiſcuouſly 
uſed for the making /al alkali; but the greater glaſs-wort 
with a cochleated feed is moſt eitcemed tor this purpole. 
The manner of making it as follows: having dug a trench 
near the ſea, they lay ſatlis acroſs it, on which they lay 
the herbs in heaps 3 and having made a fire below, the 
liquor which runs out cf the herbs drops to the bottom, | 
and at length thickening becomes /½% altali; which is 
partly of a black, and partly of an ath colour, very ſharp 
an corrofve, and of a ſaltiſh taite ; this when thorough- 
ly hardened, becomes like a ſtone, and is then called 
ſoude or fora. Miller. 

An impure ſoda is prepared from it at Montpelier, where 

the plant is ſaid to be cultivated for this uſe in the ſalt- 

marihes; an a purer kind at Alicant in Spain, from a 

ſome what dinlcrent ſpecies of Kali gee KELP. 

They make ſuch quantities of it in Languedoc, that they 

export it into ſeveral other countries, but principally into 

Italy, wlicre the Venetians manufacture it into thoſe 

beautiful glaſſes which they afterwards return into moſt 

countries in Europe. Ilowever, the ſoda made here is 

inferior to that brought from Alicant; the beſt is in 
little dry tonorous Jumps, of a bluiſh grey colour, and 
full of little eyes, or holes. 
The juice of this plant is cathart!* and diuretic, -ac- 
counted good to purge phlegmatic watery humours ; and 
le rviceable againſt the dropty, jaundice, and obſtructions 
of the liver and ſpleen; half a dram of the juice is 
reckoned a {uſlicicat doſe ; but it is feidom or never ufed 
in England. | 

This plant abounds greatly with ſea-falt, its juices being 

properly a ſaline, not an 1wfipid aqueous fluid; but the 

diſterence between the produce of this plant when green 
and when dry, is wonderful in chemical experiments. 
If diſtillc while freſh and green, it yields an inſipid wa- 
ter; if a pound of it be gathered freth and hung up to 
dry, it will yield only three ounces of the dried plant 
tlus being burnt, is more dithcult than any other ſub- 
ſtance of a ſeeming like texture to be reduced to aſhes; 
and the afhes finally produced from this quantity burnt in 
a potter's kiln, will yield only a dram and half of a 
Whitiſh fait, and this will but lightly ferment with aqua 
fortis. Four ounces of the freth herb being boiled in 
water, and that water carefully evaporated, there will be 
formed ncar thrce quarters of an gunce of pure ſca-wialt, 
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in its own natural cubic form, faſtened to the bottom and 
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ſides of the veſſel; and when no more ſalt will ſhoot, 
the remaining liquor being carefully diſtilled, increaſing 
the fire to a proper degree, the water will firſt paſs over, 
and then a dry volatile ſalt will be raiſed and ſtick to the 
top and ſides of the veſſel. The ſalts being purified, 
there will be found, as the refult of the experiments, that 
this herb, while growing, contains about one fifth part 
of its weight of common ſalt. The herb which had 
been thus boiled being dricd, and afterwards again boiled 
in four or five pints of water, and that decoction evapo- 
rated to half the quantity, the liquor will yield ſeveral 
different ſmells, as that of a honey comb, that of cab- 
bage, and other pot herbs. And after all this, the boil- 
ed herb being left to putrify, vields the ſmell of animal 
excrements, and in the fame manner becomes the reſort 
of flies, and yields a proper place of habitation, and food 
for number of worms hatched out of the eggs of thoſe 
winged inſets, Henkel, de Affinit. Veget. et Miner. 

All the experiments that can be made with the cubic 

cry{tals of ſalt, formed in the evaporated decoction of 

this herb, prove them to be common ſalt; and the vola- 
tile ſa't raiſed afterwards by fire from that liquor, in which 
no more of this cuhic ſalt would cryſtallize, is found to be 
high alkali by its fermenting with the acid ſpirits. The 
juice of this plant, when it has been ſet by, in order to 

(hoot, and all its ſea-falt has been ſeparated from it by 

that means, being dried away by evaporation, and the 

remainder calcined ; there is found at laſt a dry and 
earthy ſubſtance, which has ſomewhat of a lixivial taſte, 
but does not run to a liquor by being expoſed to the air. 

This calcined ſubſtance, being mixed with any of the 

acid ſpirits, but particularly with that of the vitriol, be- 

comes of a beautiful blue colour, not inferior to the fineſt 
ultramarine. 

If the recent herb tali be ſet to ferment with common 

water, it yields, in the different ſtages of fermentation, 

ſeveral very diflerent ſmells ; {rſt that of piebled cab- 
bage, afterwards that of carth-worms killed in ſpirit of 
wine, and afterwards that ot tifh and dried herrings. If 
this matter be alter all this diſtilled, it yields a fpirit very 
much reſembling the finer [pirit of tartar, and afterwards 
an empyreumatic oil, exaQtly reſembling thcte of animal 
ſubſtances ; but what is remarkable is, that there can be 
no volatile ſalt extracted from this putretied maſs by any 
art. The refiduum yields a pot-aſh, which efferveiccs 
violently with acids, and with the vitriolic acid becomes 

a ſal enixum; with aqua fortis, it makes nitre z with 

ſpirit of ſalt, it affords common falt, ſuch as that ſpirit 

was diſtilled from; and with all the acids of whatever 

kind under proper management, it yields the blue colour 

before mentioned, approaching more or leſs to the fine 
colour of the ultramarinc, according to the nature of the 
acid and the proceſs. The falt extracted from purified 
pot-aſh, made in this manner, is of a greenith ca{l like 
native borax, and the remainder, after the extracting of 
this ſalt on mixing and digeſting with aqua fortis, will 
become a ſoft gelatinous matter of a truly metallic taſte. 
The ſadu promutes to be an uſeful article of the materia 
medica, and has ſor iome time paſt been adopted into 
practice in this country, as it has long been among che 
French, both by itfelf, and combined with tartar into 
the neutral ſalt called /a/ KUPELLENSTE., 

K 41.1, Sal. Sec SAL T-wort, 

RALIPH. Sec Carlyn. 

KALMIA, in Bztany; a genus of the decandria monegynia 
claſs. Its characters are thelc : the flower has a nal 
permanent empalement, and one petal cut into five ſeg- 
ments, which {pread open; it has ten ſtamina, which are 
the length of the petal, and decline in the middle; in 
the centre is htuated a roundiſh germen, which becomes 
an ova] or globular capſule with five cells, tilled with very 
ſmali ſeeds. 'Therc are two ſpecies. 

KRALKABRE, a name given by ſome of the barbarous 
writers to gagates, OT Jet. 

KAMAN, in Natura! Hi/tory, a name given by many au- 
thors to a ſtone found about the burning mountains, and 
at ſome times uſed to engrave ſeals on. It is deſcribed 
as a white ſtone, variegated with ſeveral colours. 

KAMAR, a word uled by lume writers in chemiſtry, to 
expreſs filver. 

KAMINE, a name given by ſome to the BU TTER-/one. 

KAN, or Kun, the name of an officer in Perſia, anſwer- 
ing to that of governor in Europe. 

There are tans of provinces, countries, and cities, who 
have different additions to diſtinguiſh them. 

t ANASTER, is a name given in America to baſkets of 
inithcs or cane, in which they put the tobacco which they 
ſend into Europe: hence arifes the name of kana/tcr 
tobacco, the beſt of which comes from Makaribou. 

KANTREF, or KAN TREV. See CanTRrED. | 

KANG, or Chineſe ftove, is a kind of ſtove that is heated by 

means of a furnace, which caſts all its heat into jt. The 

furnace is adapted to the tire of the ſtove which it is in- 
| | tended 
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tended to heat; and it may be placed either in a room, 


that is uſed, or an adjoining room, or on the outſide of 


the houſe. The heat of this furnace, impelled by the 

outward air, ruſhes through a flit into a tube or con- 

ductor ; and paſſing through this into another pipe 90 
le © 


channel at right angles to it, lying under the mid 
the floor of the ſtove, ſpreads through the ſtove by vent- 
holes in this laſt pipe, is communicated to the bricks 
which form the pavement of the ſtove, and from them 
through the whole room. The ſmoke is carried off by 
rw, x at both ends of the ſtoves. See a drawing and 
deſcription of this kind of ſtove in Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. 
+ 1, art. 7. 

* kind of fuel is uſed in the heating furnaces, but 
ſea-coal is generally uſed: it is obſerved, that in order 
to draw off the noiſome vapours of the air, conſtantly 
Heated by the-coal fire, the Chineſe always keep bowls 
of water in the room, and occaſionally renew them: 
and the Emperor's apartments in the palace are deco- 
rated with ſlower- pots, and little orange trees, &c. which, 
as the Chineſe philoſophers allege, is the beſt way of 
ſweetening the air, and abſorbing the fiery particles dif- 
erſed in it. The reader will recollect, that this practice 
illuſtrates and confirms the doctrine lately advanced by 

the ingenious Dr. Prieſtley, See Air, Phlogi/ticated. 
KANGUROO, in Zo2/ogy, an animal on the coaſt of New 
Holland, which, when full grown, is as big as a ſheep, 
and in form reſembling the IRRRHOA. The head, neck, 
and ſhoulder, are very ſmall in proportion to the other 
parts of the body; the tail is nearly as long as the body, 
thick near the rump, and tapering towards the end : the 
fore legs of one of them meaſured only eight inches in 
length, and the hind legs twenty-two : the progreſs is by 
fucceſlive leaps or hops of a great length, in an erect 
poſture : the fore legs are kept bent cloſe to the breaſt, 
and ſeemed to be of uſe only. for digging: the ſkin 1s 
covered with a ſhort fur, of a dark moute or grey co- 
lour, excepting the head and ears, which bear a flight 
reſemblance to thoſe of a hare. See Tab. III. Quadru- 
peds, Neo 26. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, &c. vol. iii, p. 


174. 

KANDEL of the Indians, in Botany. See RnizoPHoRA. 

KAOLIN, the name of one of the two ſubſtances which 
are the ingredients of China-ware. The other, which 
is called PETUNTSE, is eaſily vitrifiable, and this ain is 
ſcarce at-all ſo: whence the fire compoſes from a mix- 
ture of them both a ſemivitrification, which is China- 
ware. See PORCELAIN. 
Mr. Reaumur had an opportunity of examining this ſub- 
ſtance, not in its native ſtate, but only in form of ſmall 
bricks, made out of a paite of the powder of the native 
kaclin and water. He found it of a white colour, and 
ſprinkled all over with fine glittering particles z but theſe 
he did not judge to be fragments of a different ſubſtance 
mixt among the mals, as are the ſmall flakes of talc in 
our clays and ſands; but that the whole maſs was com- 
poſed of tome ſtone reduced to 12 and made into a 
paſte with water, and that theſe larger ſpangles were 
only coarſer particles of the poder; the examination 
of which he promiſed nin.ſelt would diſcover what the 
ſtone was of which they were formed. And this was 
the more worthy a diligent enquiry, fince the petunt/+ 
might eaſily be ſupplied by many of our own earths and 
ſands ; nothing being required of that but a ſubſtance 
eaſily running into a white glaſs. But the difficulty of 
vitrifying this other ingredient, renders it a thing much 
more difficult to be ſupplied by one of the ſame nature 
among ourſelves. The compariſon of theſe, with other 
mineral ſubſtances, ſoon proved that they were of the 
nature of talc; or, in other words, that Kaolin was talc 
powdered, and made up into a paſte with water. Aud 
to be allured whether the whole maſs was tale powdered, 
or any thing elſe with a mixture of talc, he ſeparated 
the particles of the &4c/in by water, and found the ſmall 
ones wholly the ſame with the larger; and that the larger, 
when reduced to powder alone, made with water a paſte 
wholly the fame with the tac/;n. It is well known, that 
the fragments of talc have a great reſemblance to the 
pearly part of ſome ſhell fiſhes; and hence unqueſtion- 
ably has ariſen the opinion of porcelain being made of 
lea ſhells z ignorant perſons having ſeen the talc or K, 
and taken it for a ſhelly matter. Tale has not yet been 
ſucceſsfully uſed in any of our European manufactures 
of porcelain z but it is caſy to ſee, from many unanſwer- 
able reaſons, that ſince China porcelain is made of a 
mixture of a vitriſtable and unvitrifiable matter, nothing 
is ſo likely to ſucceed with us in the place of the laſt of 
theſe as talc. 
1. We know no ſubſtance in the foſſile world fo difficult 
to reduce to glals as tale, which if put into the ſtrongeſt 
of our fires, in a crucible, is not to be vitriſied, nor even. 
calcined. 2. We know no ſubſtance which keeps fo 
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mach brightneſs after having paſſed the fire as tale, or that 
is of ſo a white; whence we may alſo learn that it is 
not to the petunt ſe alone, that the China ware owes its 
whiteneſs, but that the Ka is inſtrumental to the giv- 
ing it that colour. 3. Talc is tranſparent, nay, and in 
ſome degree keeps its tranſparence after the action of 
the moſt violent fire. If we are to make porcelain of a 
vitrifiable, and an unvitrifiable matter mixt together, yet 
it is neceffary that the unvitrifiable one ſhould retain its 
tranſparence, otherwiſe it wouid obſcure the maſs; and 
talc is therefore the only known ſubſtance qualified for 
this purpoſe. Perſons who have been at the China works, 
ſay, that the porcelain is made of equal quantities of 
petuntſe and taclin, and it is therefore a juſt and exact 
ſemivitrification. 4. Talc is well known to have a 
reat flexibility or toughneſs, and as it is found to pre- 
| How this even after it has paſſed the fire; it is very 
probable, that it is owing to this property of the kaolin, 
that the China-ware is ſo much leſs brittle than glaſs. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. | 
It has been before obſerved, that we may eaſily in Eu- 
rope be provided with different ſubſtances, which will, 
in our porcelain manufactures, ſupply the place of the 
petuntſe of China, and tale appears equally qualified to 
ſerve inſtead of the haz/mm. For this purpoſe we may 
uſe the common Muſcovy talc, or iſinglaſs, uſed by our 
miniature painters, to cover their pictures inſtead of 
_ glaſs, and, by the curious, to preſerve objects for the 
microſcope z or perhaps the Venetian talc of the drug- 
iſts, would ſucceed even better; at leatt the proceſs is 
10 rational, as to be extremely well worth trying. 
But this kaolin is more probably an argillaceous earth, 
from its forming with water a maſs tenacious enough to 
be made into the loaves into which it is brought over, 
M. Bomare fays, that by analyſing ſome Chinete kao/in, 
he found it was a compound earth conſiſting of clay, 
to which it owe&its tenacity ; of calcareous earth, which 
gave it a mealy appearance ; of ſparkling particles of 
mica, and of ſmall gravel or particles of quartz cryſtals, 
He fays, that he has found a ſimilar earth upon à {tra- 
tum of granite, and conjectures that it may be decom- 
poſed granite. This conjecture is the more probable, as 
kaolins are frequently found in the neighbourhood of 


ranites. 

KAPL, a term in the eaſtern countries for gate. 

Thus the chief gate of the palace of the, emperor of 
Perſia is called alla tap, the GatE of God.“ Hence alſo, 
the officer who has the command of the grand ſcignor's 
palace-gates, is called capight bachi. 

. Sec CARABE. | 

KARADRE, a name given by the writers of the middle 
ages to a ſtone, of which they record many imaginary 
virtues, ſuch as the rendering people amiable, {prightly, 
and che like. They deſcribe it to have reſembled cryſtal, 
but with a mixture of a duſky white. It ſeems to have 
been a foul kind of pebble cryital. 

KARRAITES. See CaxaiTEs. 

KARAT. Sec CARAT. 

KARATA, by ſome called caraguata maca, a kind of aloe 
growing in America; whoſe leaves, when bailed, are 
made 1nto a thread, of good uſe for making cloth, 
hihing nets, &r. Its root or leaves thrown into the 
water, ſtupify the hſhes to that degree, that they are eaſily 
taken with the hand : its ſtalk, when dried and burnt, 
ſerves for tinder; and when briſkly rubbed on a harder 
wood, it takes fire, and conſumes itſelf. 

RARATAS, in Botany. Sce PINE APPLE, 

KARFE, a kind of c1xxaMoN. 

KARKRONY, a building where the royal manufaQtures 

of Perſia are carried on. 
Here are made their tapeſtries, cloth of gold, filk, wool, 
and brocades, vetvets, taffeties, coats of mail, ſabres, 
bows, arrows, and other arms. There are alſo in it 
painters in miniature, goldſmiths, lapidaries, &c. 

KARLE, a Saxon word, uſed in our laws, ſometimes ſimply 
for a man, and ſometimes for a ſervant, or clown. 
Hence the Saxons call a ſeaman a buſcarle, and a do- 
meſtic ſervant a huſcarle. 

Karin Hemp, a term uſed by our country people for the 
latter green HEMP, | 


KASI, a term in the Eaſt, applied to the fourth pontiff of 


Perſia, who is allo the ſecond heutenant civil, and 
judges of temporal as well as ſpiritual affairs. 
e has two deputies, who determine matters of leſs 
conſequence; particularly quarrels arifing in cofftee-houſes, 
which make a Jeu part of their buſineſs; 
KASTRIL, in Zoc/ogy. Sec KesTrIL, 
KATKIN, ſce CaTKiN. N 
KATOU-carta, in Betauy, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the tree, whoſe leaves are the TAM A- 
LAPATR 4, or Indian leaf of the flops, See MAL ABA- 
THRU Ms, , 
B 
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KATOVINDEL, in Botany, the name given by the authors 
of the Hortus Malabaricus, to a genus of plants, called 
by ſome clate, and by Linnzus phoenix, 

KAURYSAOUL, a body of ſoldiers who form the laſt of 

the five corps of the king of Perſia's guards. 
They are in number two thouſand, and are all horſe, 
commanded by the conſtable, and in his abſence by the 
captain of the watch, They keep watch in the night 
around the palace, ſerve to Les off the croud when the 
ſophi goes an harſeback, keep filence at the audience of 
ambafſadors, ſeize the khang and other officers when diſ- 
graced, and cut off their heads when the ſophi com- 
mands it. 

KAY, Ker, or Quay, a wharf or place by the water 


ſide, in a ſea- port, for the loading and unloading of mer- | 


chandize. 
The verb cajare, in old writers, according to Scaliger, 
ſignifies ta keep in or reſtrain ; and hence came our term 
the ground where keys are made being bound in 
with planks and poſts. 
The lawfu! tes and wharfs for the lading or landing of 
goods, belonging to the port of London are the follow- 
ing: viz. Cheſter's Key, Brewer's Key, Galley Key, Wool 
Dock, Cuſtom Houſe Key, Bear Key, Porter's Key, Sab's 
Key, Wiggan's Key, Young's Key, Ralph's Key, Dice 
Key, Smart's Key, Somer's Key, Hammond's Key, Lyon's 
Key, Botolph Wharf, Grauit's Key, Cock's Key, and Freth 
Wharf beſide Billingſgate, for landing fiſh and fruw ; 
and Bridgehouſe in Southwark, for corn and other pra- 
viſions; Fat for no other goods or merchandiſe. Deal 
boards, maſts, and timber, may be landed at any place 
between Limehouſe and Weſtminſter ; the owner firſt 
paying or compounding for the cuſtoms, and declaring at 
what place he will land them. 

KAYAGE, the money, or toll, paid for loading or un- 
loading wares at kays. 

KEAJA, or Kiau1a, is the name of the lieutenant of the 
chief officers of the Porte, or the ſuperintendant of their 

articular court. | 

ALE, ſmall fragments reſembling chips or broken piece 
of ſtone of various kinds; ſome of lime-ſtone, others of 
free-ſtone, and others of rag- ſtone, found mixed among 
the earth, of the upper ſtratum in many parts of this 
kingdom, and giving that foil the name of Kcaly; hence, 
ſome of theſe pieces of teale are thin and flat like bits of 
ſlate. 

REALY ih in Agriculture, is uſed by the huſbandmen 
for a fort of land, plentifully ſtrewed with krale or kale. | 

KEBER, the name of a fect among the Perſians, who, 
in general, are rich merchants. See GaBREs. 

KEBLA, or Kr LA, called alſo KEBLEH, KIBL EH, and 
ALKEBLA,among the Muss UL MEN,denotes that point, 
or quarter, to which they turn themſelves when they ſay 
their prayers. 

Mahomet, at firſt, durſt not propoſe any other kebla to 
his followers but the temple of Jeruſalem, which was 
the kebla of the Fews and Chriſtians. In the courſe of 
time, however, being willing to bring them off from 
any communication, in matters of rehgion, with the 
Jews and Chriſtians, he appointed them, in the Koran, 
to turn themſelves, at prayer, towards the temple of 
Mecca : from which time they called thoſe two temples 
the keblatan, or two keblas. | 
Ricaut adds, that it is not the temple of Mecca, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, that the Turks call tebl/a, but rather the | 
large ſquare tower in the middle of the amphitheatre of 
that temple. 

The kebla of the Jews was the temple at Jeruſalem ; that 
of the Sabians, the meridian ; and that of the Magians 
the riſing ſun. To this the prophet Ezekiel refers chap. 
viii. 16, 

Ks. A is alſo uſed for an altar, or rather a niche, as Ricaut 
calls it, which the Mahometans have in all their moſques, 
and which is placed very ext on that fide towards the 
temple of Mecca. | 
Hence alſo teb/a comes to be uſed, metaphorica}ly, for 
the object, or end propoſed, in doing any thing. 


Thus, the 4ebla of kings, is their crown and authority; 


that of men of buſineſs, is money; that of gluttons, 
good chear, &c. | 

KEBLA-NOMA, or KEBLEH-NOMA, a name which the: 
Turks and Perhays give to a little pocket-compaſs, which 
they always carry with them, in order to place them- 
ſelves the more exactly when they go to prayers, 

KECKLE, on loud a /5ip, When the cables gaul in the 
hawſe, or the bolt-ropes do fo againſt the ſhip's quar- 
ter, the ſeamen wind ſome ſmall ropes about them; and 
this is called keckling. | 

KEDGER, or KE DGE-ancher, in a ſhip. Sce Axchon. 

_ KEDGING, a ſea-term uſed when a veſſel is brought up 

or down a narrow river by the wind, though the tide 

be contrary to it. | 


KEE 


To do this, the ſeamen ſet their fore-ſail, foretop-ſail, 

and mizen-ſail, and let her drive with the tide, that 
they may flat her about. If ſhe come too near the 
ſhore, they have a little anchor ready, called the feder, 
or hedge-anchor, with a hawſer faſtened to it from 
ſhip ; and this they drop in the midſt of the current, by 
which means they wind her head about ; and this done, 
take up the anchor again. | 

KEDRELAON, cedreluiau, in the materia medica of the 
ancients, an oil taken from the pix cedri, or pitch of the 
cedar-tree, 

KEEL, the loweſt piece of a timber in à ſhip, placed in the 
bottom of her hull ; one end thereof being ler into the 
ſtern-poſt, and the other into the ſtem. 

If we compare the carcaſe of a ſhip to the ſkeleton of the 
human body „the keel may be conſidered as the back-bone, 
and the 2 as the ribs. It, therefore, ſupports and 
unites the whole fabric, ſince the ſtem and ſtern poſt, which 
are elevated on its ends, are in ſome meaſure, a continua- 
tion of the keel, and ferve to connect and incloſe the extre- 
mities of the ſides by tranforas ; as the fee forms and 
unites the bottom by timbers. The kee/ is generally 
compoſed of ſeveral thick pieces, placed lengthways, 
which, after being ſcarſed together, are bolted and clinck- 
ed upon the upper ſide, When theſe pieces cannot be 
rocured long enough to afford a ſuthcient depth to the 
25 there is a ſtrong thick piece of timber bolted to the 
bottom thereof, called the AI SEH Keel. 
When a ſhip has a deep Feel, the is ſaid to have a rank 
keel ; and this ſerves to keep her from rolling. Sec T.. 
Ship. fig. 2. tt. 57. 

KEEL is alſo a name given to a low flat-bhottomed veſſel, 
uſed in the river Tyne, to bring the coals down. from 
Newcaſtle, and the adjacent parts, in order to load the 
colliers for tranſportation. 

KEEL, „en on even, in Sea Language, denotes the poftion 
of a ſſup when her 4ce/ 1s parallel to the plane of 4 hori- 
20n, ſo that ſhe is generally deep in the water at both ends. 

Kerl.-Huling, or KttL-raking, in the Sea ZLangrnage, is a 
puniſhment inflicted at fea, in the Dutch navy, on very 
great offenders, who are drawn underacath the very reel 
of the ſhip. Sce Docks. 

KEEL=rope, a hair-rope running between the F-clſor and 
the H of a ſhip, to cicar the limber holes when they are 
choaked up with ballaſt, &c. p 

KEELAGE, &/{l17ium, a privilege to demand money for 
the bottoms of {hips reſting in a port or harbour. 

KEELERS, in the Sea L.nguage, ſmall tubs to hold ſtuff 
to grave a ſhip's bottom. | 

KEELING, a name uſed in ſome Englich writers for the 
common COnN=rSIR, Hee ASFLI.US, 

KEELSON, in 2% ip, the next picce of timber to tue Cel, 
lying right over it next above the Noor-timber. 

KEEP, 4#, in Sea Language, is a term uſed on various oe— 
calions : as 
To KELP the land abroad, is, to keep within fight of land 
as much as poſhble. Sce Hop. 

To KEtP the luff,, is to continue cloſe to the wind, or 

to ſail with a courſe inclined to the direction of the wind 

as much as pollible, without deviating to leeward. his 

1 alſo called keeping the wind, Sec CLosE-harice and 
00 F, 

Z KE off, is to fail off, or keep at a diſtance from 
the fore. Sec OrriNG. 

KEEPER of the fg, otherwiſe called chief warden of the 

foreſt, is an othcer who has the principal government of 
all things belonging to a royal foreſt, and the check or all 
the other officers. 
The lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, when he thinks 
fit to hold his juſtice-ſcat, ſends out his general ſum- 
mons to the keeper forty days before, to warn all under- 
oflicers to appear before him, at a day athgned in tue 
ſummons. See JUSTICE of the foreſt. 

KEKPER of the great=/cal, is a lord by his affice,,a*d is 


ſtyled lord keeper of the great-ſeal. He is one of the king's 


privy-council, through whoſe hands paſs all charters, 
commillions, and grants of the king under the greateſealz 
without which ſcal, all ſuch inſtruments, by law, are of 
no ſyrce : for the king is, in the interpretation of the 
law, a corporation, and paſſes nothing firmly but under 
the ſaid ſcal; which is, as the public faith of the king- 
dom, in the higheſt eſteem and reputation. 
The lord wry 5 has the ſame place, authority, pre-emi- 
nence, juriſdifticn, execution of laws, and all orher 
cuſtoms, commodities, and advantages, as the lord chan» 
cellor of England has for the time being. Both theſe 
officers cannot properly ſubſiſt at the ſame time, ſince 
the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. The lord CHANCEL1.0K, or lord 
keeper, is ſuperior in point of precedency, to every tem- 
poral lord. 

KEEPER of the privy-/cal, is a lord by his office ; through 
whoſe hands paſs all charters ſigne by the king, beſore 


they 
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KerPER, Goat, in Sea La 


they come to the great-ſeal, and fome things which do 
not paſs the great-ſcal at all. He is of the king's privy- 
council, and was anciently called clerk of the prey foal ; 
yet reckoned in the number of the great officers ie 
realm. 12 Ric. II. ce. . 27 Hen. VIII. c. 11. | 
age, ane of the rowers, who 
remains as a centinel in his turn, to take care of any boat 
and her contents, either when ſhe lies by the ſhore, or 
along ſide of the ſhip; or when ſhe is towed a-ſtern of her. 
KEEPIN G, in Painting, denotes the repreſentation of ob- 
| jeAs in the ſame manner that _ appear to the eye, at 
different diſtances from it ; for which the painter ſhould 
have recourſe to the roles of perſpective. There are two 
inſtances in which the famous Raphael Urbin has tranſ- 
teſſed theſe rules: in one of his cartons, repreſenting 
the miraculous draught of fiſhes, the men in each of the 
two boats appear of full ſize, the features of their faces 
being ſtrongly marked; and the boats are repreſented ſo 
ſmall, and the men fo big, that any one of them appears 
ſufficient to fink either of the boats by his own bare 
weight: and the fowls on the ſhore are alſo drawn fo 
big, as to ſeem very near the eye of the obſerver; who 
could not poſſibly, in that cafe, diſtinguiſh the features 
of the men in the diſtant boats. Or, ſuppoſing the ob- 
ſerver to be in either of the boats, he could not ſee the 
eyes or beaks of the fowls on the ſhore. The other in- 
Rance occurs, in his hiſtorical picture of our Saviour's 
transſiguration on the Mount; where he is repreſented 
with thoſe who were then with him, almoſt as large as 
the reſt of his diſciples at the foot of the Mount, with 
the father and mother of the r they brought to 
be cured; and the mother, though on her knees, is 
more than half as tall as the mount is high. So that the 
mount appears only of the ſize of a little hay-rick, with 
a ſew people on its top, and a greater number at its bot- 
tom on the ground; in which caſe, a ſpeator at a litt!c 
diſtance, could as well diſtinguiſh the features of thoſe 
at the top as of thoſe on the ground. But upon any large 
eminence, deſerving the name of a mount, that would 
be quite impoſhble. 

KEEPTTHEJA, in Botany, the name by which ſome au- 
thors call the tree, on the branches of which the gun 
lacca of the ſhops is uſually found. 

KEEVE, or Ktzevzz, a large tub, or brewing veſſel, in 
which ale or beer ferments, before it is tunned. 

KEIKEM, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 

Arabian writers, to a gum uſed in their time for making 
of varniſh. 
Gum lacca is generally ſaid to be the ſubſtance meant by 
it, but Avicenna ſeems to expreſs by it every thing that 
was uſed as varniſh, Thus he ſometimes means by it the 
gum ſandarach, and ſometimes amber. "The gum canca- 
mum of the Greeks 1s alſo certainly often meant by it; 
but this is ſcarce to be mentioned as an explication of the 
word, it being almoſt as general a term as itſelf, and 
ſtanding; with many of the old authors for ſandarach, 
gum lac, and amber, as well as for the gum properly 
expreſſed by it. In ſhort, all the gums uſed in making 
varniſh, are in general called by the names of any one 
of them, and — vernix, ſandarach, cancamum, and 
lacca, are made ſynonymous words, and either ſtands 
for each of the things ſignified by all the words. 

KEIRAN, in the Oriental Learning, the Perſian and A- 
rabie name for the planet Saturn, according to Salmaſius. 
Sce CH1UN, 

KEKIO. See FEerx-a/. 

KELMESAN, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the acacalis, or wild carob-tree. 

KELP, in the Glaſi-Trage, a term uſed for a fort of pot- 
aſhes uſed in many of their works, particularly for the 
cryſtalline metal. It is the calcined aſhes of a plant, 
called by the fame, name, and in ſome places 3 
or laces, a ſort of thick-leaved fucus or ſea-wrack: the 
alga an whifolia vitrariorum of John Bauhine. This 
plant, if kept moiſt a little after gathering, will ſhew 
afterwards, though long kept, its white ſalt upon the 
ſurface of its leaves. This plant is thrown on the rocks 
and ſhorcs in great abundance, and in the ſummer 
months is raked together, and dried as hay in the ſun 
and wind, and afterwards burnt to the aſhes called 45, 
which are uſed net only in the glaſs, but in the alum 
works. "This contains an alkali of the ſame kind with 
the plant KAaL1, but more impure. 

KEMA, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by Leo Africa- 
nus, and other writers of the African hiſtory, to a fort 
of ſubterranean production of the vegetable kind, great- 
ly eſteemed as a delicious food. The Arabian writers 
on medicine have oſten mentioned it, and that under 
names ſuſſiciently reſembling the modern African appel- 
lation, ſuch as camabe, camab, kemah, and camba. They 
are not the roots of any plant, but a fine kind of ſubter- 
raneous muſhraom, or truffle, white on the outſide, and 
which lie generally pretty deep in the earth, 


K ER 


KENKS, in the. Seo-PLraſe, are doublings in a. cable or. 
rope, when it is handed in or out, fo that it does not 


run ſmooth ; or when any rope makes turns, and docs 
not run ſmooth and clever in the block, they ſay it males 
henks | | | 

KENNEL, a term uſed mdiflerently for a puddle, a water- 
courſe in the ſtreets, a houſe for a pack of hounds, and 

the pack orcry of hounds themſelves. ; 
Among ſportſmen, a fox is faid to kennel, wen he lies 
cloſe in his hole. | FO ECO ö 

KENNETS, m our Cld JJ iters, a fort of coarſe Welth 
cloth, mentioned in the ſtat. 23 Hen. VIII. c. 3. ü 

KtnneTs, in a Ship, are ſmall pieces of timber, nailed to 
the inſide of the ſhip, unto which the tacks and ſheets are 
belayed (as they call it) i. e. faſtened, 5 

KEPLER's Law, is that law of the planetary metions diſ- 
covered by Kepler: in reality, Kepler diſcovered two of 
the fundamental laws of the mundane ſyſtem, viz. 1. 
That the planets deſeribe about the ſun zreas propor- 
tional to the times; and 2, That the ſquares of the 
times of revolution are as the cubes of the mean di- 
ſtances of the planets from the fun. Sir I. Newton hag 
ſhewn, that he firſt of theſe laws reſults from a ven- 
tripetal force which uryes the planets towards the ſun, 
and the ſecond, from the centripetal force being in an 
inverſe ratio of the ſquare of the diſtante, 

Keyrtn's Problem. Sce PkOBLEM. 

KERAMIANS, a ſect, among the Muſſuimen, fo called 
from Mohammed Ben Keram, its author. | 
The Keramians maintain, that whatever the Alccran 
ſay? of the arms, eyrs, and ears, o God, is to be un- 
deritood literally: fo that they admit the tagiaſium, that 
is, a kind ot corporeity in Cod; which, however, they 
explain very variouſly, 7 8 

KER ANA, a long tore of trumpet, fomewhat in form of 
a ſpeaking-trumpet, uſed by the Perſi2ns. 

To the found of this, they add a confuſed noiſe of haut- 
boys, timbrels, drums, and other inſtruments, every 
evening at ſun-ſet, and two hours after midutgbe. 

KERATOPHY'TUM, a name by which Boerhaave ex; 
preſſes the black coral, called aifo anTrirariis, ather 
phyton. and pfeudooors ν,. 

"he keratophyta, in the Linnwo® tyſtets, are a ſpecien of 
the GORGONi1A ; they are called the u coraliides, 
or ſea-ſhrubs, and generally known among naturaliits, 
by the different appellations of {5rhaphyta, {rhgxyla, and 
teratophyta; epithets intended to convey an idea of their 
compoſition, which, at fit view, ſeems to conſiſt party 
ly ot a woody or horny, partly of a ſtony or calcareous 
— varioufly difpoied wich reſpect' to each other. 
Their general form approaches to that of ſhrubs, havin 
a root-ltke bafe, by which they adhere to ſome ſolid ſup- 
port in the ocean; and a ſtem, or trunk, and branches 
differently diſpoſed; ſome riſing up in one or more dif- 
ferent twigs, ſubdivided into ſmaller and ſeparate rami— 
fications; while others have their ſmaller branches con- 
nected in ſuch a manner, as to form a curious net-like 
ſtructure ; from this diverſity of figure, they borrow the 
names of ſea-ſans, fea-feathers, &. The ſeeming fibres 
of the baie are, in reality, ſmall tubes, of which the 
whole ſhrub conſiſts: theſe tubes run up longitudinally into 
the trunk, and arc alio circularly diſpoſed about the 
center of the rrunk : the wood part, as naturaliits have 
called it, thus formeg, affords, when burnt, a ſtrong 
ſmell like burning nenn; whence ſome have called nn 
the horny part. Upon this part is ſuperinduced, a kind 
of ſtony or calcareous coat, which covers both trunk and 
braaches to their extremities. In this coat may be diſg 
covered, regular orders or pores of cells; and viewed by 
the microſcope, it always appears to be an organica 
body, conſiſting of a regular congeries, like the cells in 
which animals have been formed or exiſted. Some of 
this kind of bodies have loſt their calcareous covering by 
the violence of the waves, and other accidents. In A. 
fpecimegs of n advanced growth, the calcareous tubes, 

Juſt mentioned, find out little ceils of animals of the po- 

ype kind, wich * epenings to them all: theſe cells 

are diffuſed along the branches in ſome regular order, 
much in the fame manner as they are in the corallines, 

From the cells, the animals have been diſcovered extend- 

ing themſelves, as well to procure food as materials fox 

the increate of this ſurpriſing ſtructure: and, therefore, 
there is no reaſon to doubt, that they are animal produc- 
tions: a {mall ſprig of the &eratophyron ftabeHliferme, cor- 
tice verruceſo obduttum, or warted fea fan, is repre· 
ſented in fig. 7. Tab. II. Corallinez The outfide is 
covered with a cruſt, full of little lamps likg warts; 
which, when diflolved in vinegar, diſcover the contraQs 
ed bodies of polypes, like claws, C and C 1 are tw 
views of one of the warts magnified: C 2, is the ap- 
pearance of the polype, when the cretaceous matter was 
difolved : © 3, repreſents the particles that compoſe the 
incruſtation maguified. D, fig. 8, repreſents a ſeas 


willow, 
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KERFE-KARUMFEL, in the Materia 


_ covered with the 


willow, or keratophyton dichotomum, caule & yamulis 


leviter compreſſis. On both edges of the flat branches, 
are regular rows of little riſing cells in the calcareous 


parts with ſmall holes for an entrance to each. Ellis's 


iſt. of Corallines, chap. 5. See COoRALLINES. \ 


EERF is the notch or ſlit that is made by the ſaw between 


two pieces of wood, when they are ſawing aſunder. 
Medica, a name 
given by Avicenna, and others, to the wood of the 
clove-tree, 2s the wood of the cinnamon-tree was called 
kerfe dar/ini ; and many others in the fame manner. 


KERI Cetib, are various readings in the Hebrew Bible: 


keri, ſignifies that which is read; and cetib, that which 
is written. For where any ſuch various readings occur, 
the wrong reading is written in the text, and that is 
called the cetib; and the true reading is written in the 
margin, with pd under it, and called the #eri. It is 
generally ſaid by the Jewiſh writers, that thefe cor- 
rections were introduced by Ezra; but it is moſt prob- 
able that they had their original from the miſtakes of the 
tranſcribers after the time of Ezra, and the obſervations 
and corrections of the Maſorites. Thoſe Keri-chetths, 
which are in the ſacred books written by Ezra himſelf, 
or which were taken into the canon after his time, 


_.could not have been noticed by Ezra himſelf; and this 


affords a preſu:nption, that the others are of late date. 
Theſe words amount to about a thouſand; and Dr. Ken- 
nicott, in his Diſſertatio Generalis, remarks, that all of 
them, excepting fourteen, have been found in the text 
of manuſcripts. 


KERMES, a kind of little animal, found in great panty 


on an evergreen of the oak kind, and forming excrel- 
cences or niduſes, of conſiderable uſe, both in phyſie and 
dying. See Coccvs. | | 

The kermes, called alſo ſcarlet grain, and by the Greeks 
coccos baphica, by the Latins vermiculus, by the French 
ſometimes vermullon, or grain de gale, or dermeil, is about 
the ſize of a juniper-berry, round, ſmooth, and gloſſy; 
of a beautiful red colour, and full of a mucilaginous juice, 
of the ſame dye; it is found adhering to the | axe on the 
ſtem and branches of a peculiar ſort of ſcarlet oak. 

The kermes is the moſt famous, and moſt valuable crea- 
ture of its kind, and is properly an inſect of the gall-in- 
ſect claſs, and of that genus whoſe figure reſembles a 
ſphere, from which a ſmall part had been cut off. This 
ſpecies is found on a particular kind of the ilex, known 
by the name of the ilex aculeata cocciglandifera. This 
never ariſes beyond the height of a ſmall ſhrub, and is 
very plentiful in the uncultivated parts of Provence and 
Languedoc, and in ſome other places; as in Spain, in 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, and particularly in Crete. 
The peaſants make their harveſt of theſe animals, from 
off theſe ſhrubs, at the proper ſeaſon 3; and though the 
hiſtory of this drug is a ſubject well worthy the attention 
of evcry naturaliſt, yet it is but of very late years that it 
has been inquired into with any degree of accuracy. 
Meſſrs. de la Hire and Sedileau opened a way to the 
knowlege of it, by their hiſtory of the gall- inſect of the 
orange-tree ; but all the advantages that might have been 


, expected thence, were not ſoon obtained, nor was the 


reſemblance and ftrict analogy between the flat and 
ſpherical gall-inſects fo ſoon obſerved, as might have 
been expected. 
The kermes, when at its full growth, appears a ſmall 
ſhell fixed to the branches of this ſhrub, or ſeems a purſe 
or bag, the covering of which is ſufhciently -ſtrong, 
bright, and 8 and of the colour of a ripe plum, and 
ame fort of whitiſh powder, as that 
fruit is when ripe. This powder, the people of the place 
call the flower of the kermes. Thoſe who have never 
ſeen kermes, otherwiſe than in the ſhops of the druggiſts, 
may naturally think it of a reddiſh brown; but this is 


not its natural colour, but is the effect of the vinegar | 


they 'uſe for its preſervation ; that remaining on the 
, branches, and which has not been affected by vinegar, 
having nothing of this colour, but exactly that of ripe 
flges in the hedges. 
There are two kinds of kermes; the one, that which has 
been already deſcribed, which is of the colour of a plum, 
and which — red eggs. The other is whitiſh, or ſome- 
what, reddiſh, and is covered in the ſame manner as the 
other, with a white powder, and lays its eggs in the ſame 
manner. Its growth is the ſame with the other, and at 
the ſame ſeaſons, and its eggs are white. | 


The young inſects produced from both theſe ſpecies, are | 
very like, and have a conſiderable reſemblance to wood- 


lice, or millepedes, as indeed have the young of all the 
gall-inſect claſs. They differ however in colour: thoſe 
which are produced from the red eggs, are themſelves 
red ; they are flat in hape, and ſomewhat more pointed 
behind than at the head; their back is convex, with a 
wand arched prominence. This kind has feveral ſhining 
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| mars yes ſpangles, and is ſtriated on the back, and 
2 


s ſeveral tranſverſe lines acroſs the belly. It has fix 
legs, and two horns nearly as long as its body, and a tail 
ſplit into two, or forked, the divided parts being nearly 
as long as its horns, and its eyes are black and ſhining. 
The young ones produced from the white eggs, are of 2 
dirty White; their back is ſomewhat flatter chan that of 
the others, and the ſpangles on them, viewed by the mi- 
croſcope, appear of a ſilver colour, not of a gold. There 
arc a much ſmaller number of theſe white, than of the 
red hermes, and the people of the country call them the 
mother of the te,. There are alſo among the khermes, 
ſeveral found, containing, inſtead of theſe eggs, the 
nymphs of two kinds of ſmall flies, which regularly are 
produced from them, and have both a power of hopping 
or jumping. The one ſpecies of fly is of a fine jet black, 
and the other is of a dirty white. One of theſe is a 
white-winged fly, alike, in all reſpects, to the gall- inſect 
fly, and is, without all doubt, the male &-rmes ; though 
this very obſervation of a fly being produced from ſome 
of the #ermes, has been one great occafion of believing the 
kermes to be a true gall. 

According as the winter has been more or leſs mild, the 
harveſt of fermes is the more or leſs plentiful ; and the 
people always preſage themſelves a fine ſeaſon, when the 
{pring has been free from froſts and fogs. It is obſerved, 
that the loweſt and oldeſt ſhrubs, are always the fulleſt 
of this inſet ; and the kermes produced on thoſe trees, 
which are in the neighbourhood of the ſea, is always 
larger and finer than from the inland places. . 
It is no uncommon thing to have two harveſts of Ae. 
in a year. Thoſe of the latter ſeaſon are ſmaller and 
leſs valuable than thoſe of the firſt, and are found not 
on the branches, but on the leaves of the ſhrub ; which 
is juſt analogous to the cuſtom of the gall- inſects of all 
other kinds; all which, about this age, | the branches 
to feed on the leaves, where their yet tender trunks can 
find an caſier entrance. See Tab. of Infetts, No. 39. 
From this analogy between the kermes, and other inſects 
of the ſame claſs, it ſhould ſeem worth while to try, 
whether ſome of thoſe may not poſſeſs the ſame virtues. 
in medicine, at leaſt, if not in Ss arts. It is certain 
that the common oak produces a red gall- inſect of the 
very * of the ter mes, and of the colour of the paler 
ones, Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. p. 45. 

The kermes is of a vinous ſmell, a bitter, rough, agree- 
able taſte ; and its pulp, or juice, is pregnant with nu- 
merous minute ova. 

The animal retains theſe ova under her belly, till they 
hatch into a very numerous offspring. ' 

Hence, when the &ermes is dried, there comes out of it 
an infinite number of little inſects, and flies, ſo ſmall, 
that they are ſcarce viſible; inſomuch, that the whole 
inward ſubſtance ſeems converted into them. o pre- 
vent this inconvenience, they ufually fteep the k&ermes in 
vinegar before it be dry; and thus prevent the excluſion 
of the ova, and kill tuch animals as are already hatched. 


They draw the juice, or pulp, from the kermes, by pound- 


ing it in a mortar, and then ſtraining it through a feve : 
of this they make a ſyrup, by adding a ſufficient quan- 
tity of. ſugar. Sometimes they dry the pulp ſeparate 
from the huſk ; which pulp, thus dried, they call pafec! 
of ker mes. 

The termes again is of great uſe in phyſic: it is cardiac, 
deſiccative, and aſtringent; it fortifies the ſtomach, and 
prevents abortion. Of this is made that celebrated con- 
iection called ALKERMES. 

The reſtringent and corroborant confection fold in the 
ſhops, is prepared by diffalving, in the heat of a water- 
bath, {ix ounces of fine ſugar, in fix ounces by meaſure, 
of damaſk roſe- water; then adding three ounces of the 
juice of kermes, warmed and ſtrained; and after the 
whole has grown cold, mixing half a ſcruple of oil of 
cinnamon. This confection is taken, from a fcruple 19 
a dram, or more, either by itſelf, or in ſuleps, with 
which it mingles uniformly, without injuring their tran!- 
parency. | 

The dried grains of &ermes, if they have not been too 
long kept, give out, both to water and to rectified ſpirit, 
the ſame deep red colour, and nearly the fame kind of 
imell and taſte with thoſe of the expreſſed juice. The 
inſpiſſated extracts are conliderably bitter, aftringent, and 
of a kind of mild balfamic pungency. 

It is, however, of greater ale in dying ſcarlet; for Which 
uſe, the manner of preparing it is as follows : the Lerne 
being taken when ripe, they ſpread it on linen; and at 
hrit, while it abounds moſt in moiſture, turn it twice or 
thrice a day, to prevent its heating, till ſuch time as 
there . a red powder among it : this they ſeparate, 
by paſting it through a ſicve, and then again fpread 
abroad the grain on the linen, till they perceive the fame 


redneſs of powder, when they repeat the Gifting : thus 
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they proceed, while they diſcover any red er on the 
they p of the grain, which is ſtill paſſing through the 
ſcarce, till it yield no more. | | 
In the beginning, when the ſmall red grains are found to 
move, as they will always do, they are ſprinked over 
with ſtrong e and rubbed between the hands. — 
Were not this precaution taken, out of ev in 
would be formed little inſets, which would be of no uſe 
in dying. ; ; | 
The grain being quite emptied of its pulp, or red powder, 
by the proceſs above mentioned, is waſhed in wine, and 
then expoſed to the ſun; after this, it is put up into the 
huſks, formed into balls, and along with it the propor- 
tion of red duſt that it had afforded. 
According to M. Marſigli's „ made at Mont- 
pelier, the kermes has the effect of galls, when mixed 
with vitriol; and makes a good ink: mixed with oil of 
tartar, or lime-water, itz colour turns from a vermilion 
to a crimſon colour. In a decoction of turnſol flowers, it 
retains its proper colour. They have not been able to get 
any fixed eſſential ſalt from it; but a volatile ſalt it yields 
in abundance; which, in M. Marſigli's opinion, would 
have a better effect in medicine, if taken in a liquid, 
than when incloſed in conſerves, and confections, which 
hinder its action. ; 
Woollen cloth, prepared with alum and tartar, acquires, 
on being boiled with dry &ermes berries, a durable deep 
red colour, called ſcarlet in grain, from the kermes hav- 
ing been formerly ſuppoſed to be the grain or ſeed of the 
tree; and Venice ſcarlrt, from the greateſt quantities 
having been dyed there. This colour wants the luſtre 
and fire of the cochinea! ſcarlet now in vogue, but in 
return is far more permanent, not ſubject to be ſtained 
by dirt, or acrid liquors; and when ſpotted with greaſe, 
may be cleaned again without injury to the colour. 
Mr. Hellot obſerves, that the figured cloths to be ſeen in 
the old tapeſtries of Bruſſels, and the other manufactures 
of Flanders, which have ſcarce loſt any thing of their 
livelineſs in ſtanding for two hundred years, were al! 
dyed with this ingredient : that nevertheleſs kermes 1s at 
preſent entirely in diſuſe among the European dyers, 
though ſaid to be commonly employed in the Levant, 
and exported thither from Marſeilles in conſiderable quan- 
tities: that when the &-r- mes ſcarlet (now called an ox- 
blood colour) is wanted for tapeſtries, &c. our dyers en- 
deavour to imitate it with cochincal ; that as the colour 
is difficultly hit with cochineal alone, they generally add 
a portion of Brazil-wood ; and that the dyes thus pro- 
duced, though at firit more vivid than they ought to be, 
often loſe their luſtre before a year is at an end, and turn 
white and grey in an extraordinary manner: that ferme 
might be again introduced to very good advantage, as its 
colour is of the moſt durable kind, and as fundry ſhades 
are obtainable from it with leſs trouble and expence than 
from other drugs. 
The ſame author has given a great number of experi- 
ments upon terme, with different ſalts and metallic ſo- 
lutions. The principal of theſe are as follows: 
On adding to decoction of kermes, a fmall quantity of 
ſolution of tin, the dark colour of the liquor is immedi- 
ately brightened, and prepared woollen dyed therein, 
inclines more to the orange than with the termes alone. 
With this improvement of the colour, it receives the 
imperfections, though not all the beauty of the cochineal 
ſcarlet ; all alcaleſcent ſubſtances ſtaining the cloth, that 
is deſtroying the effect of the acid folution. 
Kerm/s, with cream of tartar, and as much of the ſolu- 
tion of tin as is employed for the cochineal ſcarlet (with- 
out any alum,) dyed unprepared cloth of an extremely 
vivid cinnamon colour. On dipping the cloth in a ſolu- 
tion of alum, a part of the red re-appearcd, but was not 
beautiful. 
With cream of tartar, ſolution of tin, and alum in 
larger quantity than the tartar, this drug gives purplith 
colours, which vary according to the proportions of the 
ingredients. | 
If vitriolated tartar be ſubſtituted to the alum and tartar ; 
and if after the termes has been boiled in a ſolution of a 
ſmall quantity of this ſalt, the ſtuif be boiled in this mix- 
ture for about an hour, the dye proves a beautiful kind 
of grey, in which the red is little perceived. 
Glauber's ſalt, employed along with kermes, entirely 
deſtroys its redneſs, and gives an earthy grey colour. 
This 0 is very periſhable, on account of the particular 
nature of the {aline ſubſtance, by means of which the 
tinging particles are applied ; for Glauber's ſalt diſſolves 
eafly in cold water, and falls into a powder in the ſun's 
heat. This obtains equally in all dyes; thoſe drugs 
which afford moſt durable colours with tartar and vitri- 
olated tartar, give very periſhable ones with the more 
diſſoluble and calcinable ſalts. | 
Green and blue vitriol, ſubſtituted ſeparately to alum, 
Vor. III. Ne 192. 


KERMeES mineral. 
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but taken in conjunction with cream of tartar, deſtrdy 
likewiſe, or conceal the red colour of kermes, which in 
theſe two experiments has the ſame effect with galls, 
for it precipitates the iron of the green, vitriol which 
tinges the cloth of a bright grey, and the copper of the 
blue which gives a kind of olive dye. It likewiſe gave 
an olive dye with ſolution of copper made in aqua fortis; 
a certain mark, that it poſſeſſes, like galls, an aſtringent 
precipitating quality. It is probably the aſtringency of 
krrmes, that renders its dye ſo durable; for all the barks, 
woods, roots, and other ſubſtances that are aſtringent, 
icld permanent colours. | 

hite vitriol, employed with cryſtals of tartar, changes 
the red colour of h-rmes into a violet. A tincture of 
biſmuth ore, in ſpirit of nitre; and a ſolution of biſmuth 
itſelf made leiſurely in four times its weight of ſpirit of 
nitre, diluted with an equal quantity of water, gave alto 
a violet dye upon white cloth. See Neumann's Che- 
miſtry, by Lewis, p. 508, &c. 

The kermes mmeral was à preparation 
of Glauber, which the king of France bought ot M. de 
la Ligerie, and made public in 1720. That receipt was 
in the following form: take a pound of Hungarian anti- 
mony, broken into thin pieces, according to the direc- 
tion of its ſpicula; four ounces of nitre, fixed by char- 
coal; and a pint of rain-water : boil them two hours; 
then filtre the warm liquor, and when it cools, the 
kermes precipitates. 'The fame antimony undergoes the 
ſame operations with the remaining liquor, to which 
three ounces of fixed nitre, and a pint of water is added. 
In a third boiling, two ounces of nitre, and a pint of 
water are to be added to the former lixivium. The ke - 
mes thus obtained is about a dram, and is well edulcorat- 
ed by wathing it with water, and burning ſpirit of wine 
on it; then it is dried for uſe. 

Mr. Geoffroy ſhews, by many experiments, that- the 
kermes is the reguline part of the antimony, joined to 2 
fort of hepar ſulphuris. He teaches us a much eafier way 
of preparing this medicine, thus: mix intimately the 
fine powder of two parts of antimony, and one of any 
fixed alkaline ſalt; melt thoſe metals in a crucible ; then 
having powdered them while hot, boi! them two hours 
in a \ Lad quantity of water; after this, paſs the hot 
liquor through paper, receiving it into a veſiel, in which 
there is hot water, the &ermes ſeparates when it cools. 
The groſſer parts, which do not paſs through the paper, 
are to be boiled again, and filtrated as before; and the 
operation is to be repeated a third time, by which fix or 
ſeven drams of kermes may be got out of every ounce of 
antimony He fays, he has ſeen effects like to thoſe of 
mild kermes from antimony, reduced to ſuch a fin 
powder, that none of the ſhining ſpicula are to be ſeen; 
and that the magiſtery of antimony, made by pouring 
ſpirit of nitre, or aqua regia, on the powder of antimony, 
and then edulcorating the maſs with water, has the ſame 
effects as kermes, Mem. de Acad. des Sciences, 
1734» 1735- 

alf a grain, or a grain of this powder, given every 
three or four hours, produces no violent effects; but by 
inereaſing the doſe, it may be made to vomit, purge and 
IWCcat. 
When ſeven or eight grains are taken at once, it chiefly 
acts upon the primz viz, generally as an emetic and 
purgative. A doſe of three or four grains is ſeldom 
emetic, and more frequently purgative. When taken in 
theſe quantities as an evacuant, a little of it paſſes alſo 
into the vize ſecundæ & tertiæ. When it is adminiſter- 
ed in ſmaller doſes, it paſtes almo% entirely into the 
lacteal, blood and lymphatic vefſels. In theſe it occa- 
ſions ſuch ſpaſms and oſcillations as it does in the primæ 
viz ; fo that it increaſes all ſecretions and excretions, 
but particularly thoſe of urine, tweat, and expectoration; 
according to the doſe, the nature of the diſeaſe, and the 
diſpoſition of the patient. It produces ſingularly good 
effects in thoſe diſeaſes of the breaſt which proceed from 
fulneſs and obſtruction. It may be adminiſtered in an 
vehicle, or incorporated in a bolus, with other ſuitable 
remedies, But it thould never be joined with acids, 
when it is deligned to att as hermes. 
Some commend this medicine as the moſt univerſal reſol- 
vent, and deobſtruent; aſſuring us, that it almoſt infal- 
libly cures pleurifies, peripneumonies, aſthmas, catarrhs, 
anginz, ſmall-pox, and many other diſeaſes. Others 
are as poſitive, that it heats and thickens the blood, 
thereby increaſing obſtructions, and is particularly hurtful 
in all inflammatory diſeaſes. 
This preparation was famous in France, and known by 
the name of poudre des Chartreux, becauſe a Carthufian 
monk, who got it from Mr. de la Ligerie, firſt brought it 
into vogue. See Hiſt, de PAcad. des Sciences 1720, and 
the Memoirs for the ſame year, where it is faid that Glau- 
ber was looked upon as = firſt inventor of this remedy. 
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fts effects, like that of many other antimonial ptepara- 
tions, are very various, which is frequently owing, as 
Mr. Geoffroy obſerves, to the different manner and care 
in making it. He adds, that the more the kermes con- 
. tains of a regulus eaſily revivified, the more it proves 
emetic. He alſo ſhews how to make a cinnabar with the 
ter mes and mercury, and to diſengage the vitriolic acid 
from the ter mes. Mem. de Acad. des Sciences 
1734: 

KERN, or KeRN, a term in the ancient Iriſh militia, ſig- 
nifying a /o2t-ſoldier. | | 
Camden tells us, the armies of Ireland, conſiſted of ca- 
valry, called gallaglaſſes; and infantry, lightly armed, 
called kernes. The ker nes bore ſwords, and darts; to the 
laſt were fitted cords, by which they could recover them 

after they had been launched out. 

Kenn, in the Engliſb ſalt-works, a word uſed to ſignify 
the cryſtallizing, or ſhooting of ſalt in the brine, when 
ſufficiently evaporated in the boiling pan. 

This —_ is alſo uſed by the ſeamen for the firſt forming 
of the bay-ſalt, made by the ſun's heat in the iſles of 
May, Sec. See SALT- 

Ke RN. Hone, in Natural Hiſiory, a name given by the com- 
mon people of many parts of England, to a peculiar ſort 
of ſtone, which is found on the ſides of hills in ſandy 
countries, here the hills are rocky. Pyran ſands afford 
a great many ſtones of this kind; and the manner of their 
formation is thus: the rocks in the ſides of the hills are 
continually covered over with the looſe ſand, which the 
winds toſs up, and the ſparry matter continually ouſing 
out of the pores of theſe ſtones, with the wet, cements 
the grains of ſand together. When one cruſt is thus 
formed, another is ſoon added, and fo on, till the whole 
mals is of a conſiderable thickneſs; and the ſpar till 
ſerving as the general cement, the whole is held together, 
though but in a looſe way, yet fo as to reſemble a ſort of 
ſtone. The little grains of find are ſtill viſible in all parts 
of this ſtone, and are what induced the people to call it 
hern-/tone, as they call theſe terns, or ternels. This ac- 


count of the origin of the ſtone is eaſily proved, by put- 


ting a ſmall piece of it into aqua fortis, for this diflolves 
the ſpar, or cement, and the ſand is leſt looſe. 

KERNING, in Letter-Feundery. See Letter YounnDERyY. 

KERxEs, in our Laws, ſignify idle perſons, or vaGa- 
BONDS. 

KERSEY, a kind of coarſe woollen cloth, made chiefly 
in Kent and Devonſhire. 

KESITAII. This word is to be met with in Geneſis, and 
in Job; and is tranſlated iu the ſeptuagint and vulgat 
ſheep or lambs. But the Rabbins and modern intepre- 
ters are generally of opinion, that Ke/tah ſigniſies rather 
a piece of money. Bochart and Eugubinus are of opi- 
nion the ſeptuagint meant Mlinæ, and not Lambs; in 
Greek hecatanmnon, mxatowuruy, inſtead of exarcy owvvy. 
Now a Mina was worth (ixty Hebrew thekels, and con- 
ſequently ſix pounds ſixteen thillings. and ten pence half- 
penny ſterling. M. de Pelletier of Rouen, is of opinion, 
that Ke/1tob was a perſian coin, ſtamped on one fide with 
an archer (Actah or Keſcth, in Hebrew, ſignifying a bow) 
and on the other with a Lamb; that this was a gold coin 
known in the eaſt by the name of a Daric, and was in 
value about twelve livres and ten pence French money. 
Several learned men, without mentioning the value of 
the Ke/itab, ſay it was a ſilver-coin, the impreſſion where- 
of was a ſheep ; for which reaſon the ſeptuagint and 
vulgate tranſlate it by this name. Calmet is of opinion, 
that Ke/:tah was a purſe of gold or filver. In the eaſt 
they reckon at Ber by purſes. The word Kita in 
Chaldee ſigniſies a meaſure, a veſſel. And Euftathius 
ſays, that Xi, is a Perſian meaſure. Jonathan and the 


Targum of Jeruſalem tranſlate Rehab a Pearl. Gen. 


XxX11z. 19. Job xlii. 11. Or nine pounds Engli/h, 
ſuppoſing, as Dr. Prideaux does, that a ſhekel is worth 
three ſhillings. A Daric is a piece of gold, worth, as 
Dr. Prideaux ſays, five and twenty ſhillings Eng1i/þ. 
See his Connect. P. I. p. 101. See Calmet Comment. 
upon Gen. xXXIIii. 19. Gen. xxv. 12. Job xlii. 2. &c. 
and Dict. Bibl. 

KESTREL, the Engliſh name of a hawk, called alſo the 
flannel and the windhover, and by authors the tinnuncu- 


lus and chencris. It builds with us in hollow oaks, and 


feeds on partridges and other birds. 

KETCH, a kind of veſſel, equipped with two maſts, viz. 
the main-maſt, and mizen-maſt, and uſually from one 
hundred to two hundred and fifty tons burthen : they 
are uſed either as yachts, for conveying princes of the 
blood, ambaſſadors, or other great perſonages, from one 
place to another, or as BOMB-veſſels : theſe are built re- 
markably ſtrong, and fitted with a greater number of 
RIDERS than any other veſſel. 

KETMIA, in Botany, ſee Syrian MalLow. 

KETRAN, K1TRAN, or ALKETRAN, à name given b 

ſome of the Arabian authors to the oil of cedar, called 
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by the Greeks cepr1a. We have of later times formed 

the word cenranum upon this, and it has ſince been. ap- 

plied to the zopiſſa of the ancients, a compound made of 
pitch and wax melted together, and uſed for the covering 
the bottoms of ſhips. 

KEPTLE, in the Art of Mar, a term the Dutch give to a 

battery of mortars, becauſe it is ſunk under ground, 

KeTTLE-drums are formed of two large baſons of copper 
or braſs, rounded at the bottom, and covered over with 
vellum or goat-\kin, which is kept fait by a circle of iron, 
and ſeveral holes faſtened to the body of the drum, and 
a like number of ſcrews to ſcrew up and down, wit! 2 
key for the purpoſe. The two drums are kept faſt to- 
gether by two ſtraps of leather, which go through two 
rings, and are faſtened, the one before and the other 
behind the pommel of the kettle drummer's faddle. They 
have each a banner of ſilk or damaſk, richly embroidered 
with the ſovereign's arms, or of the colonel, and are fring- 
ed with ſilver or gold; and to preſerve them in bad weather, 
they have each a cover of leather. The drum-ſticks are 
of crab- tree, or other hard wood, eight or nine inches 
long, with two knobs on the ends, hich bear the drum 
head, and cauſe the found. The tettle-drum, with tran. - 
= is the moſt martial found of any; each regiment ot 

orſe has a pair. 

The terr/e-drummer rides always at the head of the ſquad- 
ron, and his poſt is on the right when the ſquadron is 
drawn up. 

The &ett/e-drum belonging to the royal regiment of artil- 
lery, is mounted on a ſuperb waggon, richly gilt and 
ornamented, and drawn by four white horſes, elegantly 
capariſoned, with a feat for the drum-major general. 

KEVELS, or CHetvi1Ls, 2 a Ship, are two pieces of tim- 
ber nailed to the infide of a ſhip, from whence the up- 

er ends branch outward into arms or horns, ſerving to 

. the great ropes, by which the bottoms of the main- 
ſail and foreſail are extended. 

KEY, alittle iron inſtrument, for the opening of Iceks. 

L. Molinus has a treatife of keys, De Clavibus Veterum, 
printed at Upfal. He derives the Latin name clavis from 
the Greek x,, claude, 1 hut; or from the adverb clam, 
privately; and adds, that the uſe of 4% is yet unknown 
in {ome parts of Sweden. 

The invention of 4s is owing to one Theodore of Samos, 
according to Pliny, and Polydore Virgil; but this muſt 
be a miſtake, the uſe of keys having been known before the 
ſiege of 'Froy : mention even ſeems made of them in the 
nineteenth chapter of Geneſis. 

Molinus is of opinion, that 4eys, at firſt, only ſerved for 
the untying certain knots, wherewith they anciently ſc- 
cured their doors: but the Laconic #eys, he maintains, 
were nearly akin in uſe to our own: they conſiſted of 
three ſingle teeth, and made the figure of an E; of which 
form there are ſome ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets of the 
curious. 

There was alſo another 4%, called gννντν, made in the 
manner of a male ſcrew, which had its correſponding 
female in a bolt affixed to the door. 

Key ts, hence, become a general name for ſeveral things 
ſerving to ſhut up or clote others. 

Key, or KEy-sTONE, of an arch, or vault, is the Infi 
ſtone placed atop thereof; which, being wider and fuller 
at the top than Than, wedges as it were, and binds in, 
all the reſt. 

The tey is different in the different orders; in the Tuſcan 
and Doric, it is a plain ſtone, only projecting; in the 
Ionic, it is cut, and waved ſomewhat after the manner 
of conſoles; in the Corinthin and Compoſite, it is « 
conſole enriched with ſculpture, foliages, &c. See 70. 
Archit. fig. 36. lit. c. fr. 50. lit. f. 

M. Belidor makes the thickneſs of the arch-Honcs of a 
bridge, one twenty-fourth part of the width of the arch ; 
but M. Gautier, another experienced engineer, makes 
their length, in an arch twenty-four feet wide, two feet; 
in arches, forty-hve, ſixty, ſeventy-five, ninety wide, three, 
ſour, five, fix feet, reſpectively: and it is obſerved by 
Mr. Muller, that the thickneſs allowed by Belidor is 
not ſufhcient to prevent the weight of the arches from 
cruſhing the tey-/tones to pieces by their preſſure againit 
one another. Muller's Pract. Fortif. p. 253. 

The name KEY-/lones, or arch-/tones, is ſometimes alſo 
given to all the {tones which form the ſweep of an arch, 
or vault —anſwering to what the French more diſtinctly 
call vouſforrs. 

Key is alto uſed for the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; particu- 
larly for the power of excommunicating, and abſolving. 
The Romaniſts ſay, the pope has the power of the 4s, 
and can open and ſhut paradiſe as he pleaſes ; grounding 
their opinion on that expreſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, 7 wil 
* thee the keys of the tine dom of heaven. 

n 5. Gregory we read, that it was the cuſtom hereto- 
fore, for the popes to fend a golden {ey to princes, where- 
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in they always iucloſed a little of the filings of S. Peter's 
| | chains, 
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chains, kept with great devotion at Rome; and that theſe | 
keys were wo 7 the boſom, as being ſuppoſed to contain 
wonderful virtues. | 
Kar, in Polygraphy, and Steganography, denotes the 9 
bet of a CIPHER ; which 18 a ſecret known only to the 
perſon who writes the letter, and him who detiphers it. 
; ABET. 
55 Sher have a ſingle ey, where the ſame charac- 
ters are uſed throughout; in other ciphers, the charac- 
ters are varied, and the #ey 1s double. | | 
Ker, in Muſic, is a certain fundamental note, or tone, to 
which the whole piece, be it concerto, ſonata, cantata, 
c. is accommodated ; and with which it uſually begins, 
ays ends. : 
To SA idea of the uſe of the leu, it may be obſerved, 
that as in an oration there 1s 2 ſubject, Viz. ſome princi- 
pal perſon or thing to which the diſcourſe is referred, and 
which is always to be kept in view, that OY ne 
tural, and foreign to the ſubject may be brought in; ſo 
in every regular piece of muſic, there is ow, Viz. 
the ey, which regulates all the reſt. The piece begins 
and ends in this; and this is, as it were, the muſical 
ſubject, to which a regard muſt be had in all the other 
notes of the piece. Again, as in an oration there are 
ſeveral diſtinct articles, which refer to different ſubjects, 
yet ſo as they have all a viſible connection with the prin- 
cipal ſubject, which regulates and influences the whole ; 
ſo in muſic there may be various ſubaltern gar gr that 
is, various te, to which the different parts of the piece 
may belong: but then they muſt be all under the influ- 
ence of the firſt and principal key, and have a ſenſible con- 
ion with it. 
rn 2 more diſtinct notion of the try, we mutt. ob- 
ſerve, that the octave contains in it the whole ee 
of mulic, both with reſpect to conſonance or harmony, 
and ſucceſſion or melody; and if either ſcale be conti- 
nued to a double oQave, there will, in that caſe, be ſeven 
different orders of the degrees of an octave, proceeding 
from the ſeven different letters, with which the terms ot 
the ſcale are marked. Any given ſound, therefore, 1. c 
a found of any determinate pitch or tune, may be mace 
the ley of the piece, by applying it to the ſeven natura! 
notes ariſing from the diviſion of an oQare, and rex eat- 
ing the octave above or below, at pleaſure. The given 
note is applied as the principal note or #ey of the piece, 
by making frequent cloſes,” or cadences upon it; and, in 
the progreſs of the melody, no other but thoſe ſeven na- 
tural notes can be admitted, while the piece continues 
in that key, every other note being foreign to the ſunda- 
mental, or Key. 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a ſong begun in any note, and car- 
ried on upwards, or downwards, by degrees, and har- 
monical diſtances, ſo as never to touch any notes, but 
what are referable to that firſt note as a fundamental, 
i. e. are the true notes of the natural ſcale proceeding 
from the fundamental; and let the melody 1o con- 
ducted through thoſe natural notes, as to cloſe and ter- 
minate in the fundamental, or any of its octaves above 
or below; that note is called the key of the melody, be- 
cauſe it governs all the reſt, limiting them fo far, as that 
they mult be to it, in the relation to the feven eſſential 
notes of an octave; and when any other note is brought 
in, it is called going out of the hey. ; ans 
From which way of ſpeaking, viz. a ſong's continuing in, 
or going out of the 4%, it may be obſerved, that the 
whole octave, with its natural notes, come under the 
idea of a fey; though the fundamental or principal note 
is, in a peculiar ſenſe, called the 4 = 
In which laſt ſenſe of the word #ey (viz. where it is ap- 
lied to one fundamental note), another note is ſaid to 
8 out of the iy, when it has not the relation to that 
fundamental of any of the natural notes belonging to the 
concinnous diviſion of the octave. | 
Here too it muſt be added, with reſpect to the two dif- 
ferent diviſions of the octave, that a note may belong to 
the ſame Hey, i. e. it may have a juſt muſical relation to 
the ſame fundamental in one kind of diviſion ; and be out 
of the 4%, with reſpect to another. | 
Now a piece of mulic may be carried through ſeveral 
keys; i. e. it may be given in one fey, and be led out of 
that into another, by introducing fome note foreign to 
the firſt, and ſo on to another: but a regular piece mult 
not only return to the ſirſt tey, but thoſe other #eys, too, 
muſt have a particular connexion with the firſt. It may 
be added, that thoſe other teys muſt be ſome of the natu- 
ral notes of the principal 4%, though not any of them 
caſure. 
_ the diſtinctions of des, we have already obſerved, 
that to conſtitute any given note or ſound, a #ey, or fun- 
damental note, it maſt have the ſeven eſſential or natural 
notes added to it; out of which, or their octaves, all the 
notes of the piece mult be taken, While it keeps SO: 
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the ey, i. e. within the government of that fundamental. 
It is evident, therefore, there are but two different ſpe 
cies of keys, which ariſe according as we join the greater 
or leſs third, theſe bei always accompanied with the 
ſixth or ſeventh of the fame ſpecies ; the third. g, for in- 
ſtance, with the ſixth and ſeventh 2g; and the third /, 
with the ſixth and ſeventh /: 

This diſtinction is expreſſed under the names of Harp 
key, which is that with the third g, &c. and the fat key, 
which is that with the third „ &c: whence it is plain, 
that how many different cloſes ſoever there be in a piece, 
there can be but two keys, if we conſider the eſſential dif- 
ference of key: ; every key being either flat or ſharp, and 
every tharp key being the ſame, as to melody, as well as 
every flat one. 

It muſt be obſerved; however, that in common dractice 
the keys are ſaid to be different, when nothing is conſi- 
dered but the different tune, or pitch of the note, in 
which the different cloſes are made. In this ſenſe, the 
ſame piece is ſaid to be in different keys, according as it 
is begun in different notes, or degrees of tune. 

To prevent any confuſion which might ariſe, from uſing 
the fame word in different ſenſes, Mr. Malcolm propoſes 
the word mode to be ſubſtituted inſtead of the wor key, 
in the former ſenſe; that is, where it expreſſes the me- 
lodious conſtitution of the oQave, as it conſiſts of ſeven 
eſlent:al or natural notes, beſides the fundamental; and 
in regard there are two ſpecies of it, he propoſes, that 
that with a third g be called the greater mede; and that 
with a third /, the er mode; appropriating the word 
key to thoſe notes of the piece in which the cadence is 
made; all of which may be called 4 rent keys, in re- 
ſpect of their different degrees of tune. 

To diſtinguith then accurately between a mode and a key, 
he gives us this definition; viz. an octave, with all its 
natural and efſential degrees, is a made, with reſpect to 
the conſtitution, or manner of dividing it; but, with re- 
ſpe to its place in the ſcale of mulic, i. e. the degree 
or pitch of tune, it is a hey; though that name is pecu- 
larly applied to the fundamental. 

Whence it follows, that the ſame mcde may be with dif- 
ferent teys; i. e. an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in 
the ſame order, and kind of degrees, which makes the 
fame mode, and yet be begun higher or lower; i. c. 
be taken at different degrees of tune, with reſpect to the 
whole, which makes different keys; and, wice ved, that 
the ſame 4ey may be with different modes, i. c. the ex- 
tremes of two octaves may be in the ſame degree of tune, 
yet the diviſion of them be different. h 

Cu rs alſo denote thoſe little pieces in the ſore- part of an 
organ, ſpinette, or harpfichord ; by means whereof the 
Jacks are played, fo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inſtru- 
ment; and wind is given to the pipes, by raiſing and ſink- 
ing the ſucker of the ſound-board. 

In large organs there are ſeveral ſets of theſe keys; ſome 
to play the ſmall ſecond organ, ſome for the main organ, 
tome for the trumpet, and ſome for the echoing trumpet. 
In ſome there are but a part that play, the ret being for 
ornament. There are twenty flits in large keys, which 
make the half notes. | 

M. Buliouſki, of Douliez, pretends to have invented a 
new kind of #eys, much preferable to the common ones. 
Wich theſe, he ſays, he can expreſs ſounds, which fol- 
low each other in a continual geometrical proportion; 
and fo can furniſh all the ſounds in muſic, and by conſe- 
quence all the imaginary intervals and concords ; where- 
as the common keys do but yield ſome of them. 

Key, in a Naval Senſe. See Kay, 

Keys, in Sea-Language, a name given to certain rocks ly- 
ing near the ſurface of the water, particularly in the 
Welt Indies. 

Revs, a denomination given to the ſeeds of the aſh. 

KHAZINE, the grand ſeignior's treaſury. Sce TRERA· 
SURY, and ExcR Rur. 

Here are kept regiſters ot receipts, accounts of provinces, 
in drawers, marked with the years, and the places names : 
here is alſo kept part of the emperor's wardrobe. 
Every day of the divan this treaſury is opened, cither to 
take out, or put ſomething in; and the principal officers, 
who have the charge of it, are all to aſſiſt at this open- 
ing. The tchaouch-bachi, in their preſence, firſt breaks 
the wax wherewith the key-hole had been ſealed up, and, 
carrying it to the grand vizir, that miniſter ſirſt kiſles it, 
and then draws out of his boſom the grand ſignor's gold 
ſeal. In the mean time he looks narrowly after the of- 
ficer, who when he has done his buſineſs in the treaſury, 
| locks and ſeals up the place, and returns the ſcal to the 
vizir with the ſame ceremony as before. 
Belides this, there are other apartments for the money, 
where the othcers are never allowed to enter with any 
cloaths that have pockets in them. 
KIBES, See Cu1t BL ai. | 
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KICKER again? the ſpurs, in the Manege. Sec Ra- 
MINGUE. 

KID, in Zoology, the name by which young goats are called. 

See Goar. | 

KIDDERS, thoſe that badge, or carry corn, dead victuals, 
or other merchandiſe, up and down to ſell: every perſon 
being a common badger, kidder, lader, or carrier, &c. 
ſays the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 12. And they are called 4/4- 

ters, 13 Eliz. cap. 25. 

KIDDLE, or Kivt:., Kidellus, a dam or wear in a river, 

with a narrow cut in it, for the laying of pots, or other 
engines, to catch fiſh. 
The word is ancient; for in Magna Charta, cap. 24. we 
read, omnes kidelli deponantur per Thame/iam & Med- 
weyam & per totam Angliam, ni/t per coſteram maris. And 
by king John's charter, power was granted to the city of 
London, de kidellis amovendis per Thamęſiam & Med- 
weyam. A ſurvey was ordered to be made of the wears, 
mills, ſtanks, and #:dells, in the great rivers of England, 
1 Hen. IV. Fiſhermen of late corruptly call theſe dams 
tettles ; and they are much uſed in Wales, and on the 
ſea-coaſts of Kent. 

KIDDOW, in Zeche, the moſt common Engliſh name of 
the .0Mw1a, a web-footed bird, common on our ſhores, 
and called in different places the guillemot or guiliem, 
and the ſea-hen, and ſkout. | 

KIDNAPPING, in Law, is the offence of ſtealing and 
conveying, away a man, woman, or child, and at com- 
mon — is puniſhable by fine, pillory, &c. Alſo if a 
maſter of a ſhip ſhall, during his being abroad, force any 
man aſhore, and wilfully leave him behind, he ſhall ſuf- 
fer three months impriſonment. 11 & 12 W. III. c. 7. 

KIDNEY, ein, in Anatomy, a part of an animal, whoſe 
uſe is to ſeparate the urine. 

The #:4xeys are two, ſituate one on each fide; one be- 
tween the liver and muſculus lumbaris, on the right fide ; 
the other between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle, on 
the left fide. In man, the right is lower than the leſt ; 
but in quadrupeds it is uſually the contrary ; they are 
faſtened to the loins and the diaphragm, by their exte- 
rior membrane, and to the bladder by the ureters; the 
' Tight is alſo faſtented to the inteſtinum eœeum, and the left 
to the colon; their figure reſembles a bean, or rather a 
creſcent, being curve on the ſide of the vena cava, and 
on the outſide gibbous. 
There are ordinarily but two #idneys, though ſometimes 
three have been found, and ſometimes four, and ſome- 
times on the other hand only one. In men they are com- 
monly about five inches long, and three broad, and one 
and a halt thick; their ſubſtance is compoſed of glands, 
and very ſmall urinary pipes, or canals ; the glands form 
the circumference, and — to ſeparate the urine; the 
papillæ, or urinary tubes, form the inner part; they 
come out of the glands, and carry the urine into a cavity 
in the concave part of the kidney, called the yELv1s; 
whence it paſſes through the ureters into the bladder. 
The 474nzys are covered with two membranes; they have 
each of them arteries and veins ; the arteries come from 
the aorta, and the veins terminate in the cava; theſe are 
all called emul{gents. They have nerves alſo, which take 
their origin from the plexus renalis, formed by the rami- 
hcations of the intercoſtal nerve, and the nerves of the 
loins. 
The lymphatic veſſels of the kidneys appear upon blow- 
ing by the ureter into the pelvis of the b:dney. 
the #:dneys fecrete the urine from the blood, which, by 
the motion of the heart, is driven through the arteries 
the emulgent arteries, and theſe carry it into the little 
glands; where its ſcroſity, being ſeparated, is received in 
at the orifices of the urinary pipes, which go from the 
glands to the pelvis, and thence runs by the ureters into 
the bladder; the blood, which could not enter the glands, 
is brought hack by the emulgent veins. See Tab. Anat. 

* {Splanch.) fig. 1. litt. II. fig. 4. litt. bb, cc. 

K1iDNEYS, ammatien of the. See NEPHRITIS. 

Kinweys of ih. Fiſh of all kinds have kidneys, but they 
differ extremely in the ſeveral genera. All the cetaceous 
filhes, and many of the cartilaginous kinds, have two 
kidneys, as quadrupeds have. In moſt of the ſpinoſe 

| Kinds, they are found concreted into one. In the ſpinoſe 
| fiſhes they are oblong, and extended throughout the whole 
length of the abdomen. In the cetaceous fiſhes they are 
of a roundith oblong figure, as in quadrupeds ; and as to 
their ſituation, the ſpinoſe üſh in general have them ex- 
tended all along the back-hone, and the cetaccous kinds 
arc on the contrary in the lower part of the belly; they 
arc very long and large in the Cinoſe kinds, and very 
{mall and ſhort in the cetaceous. The urinary bladder is 
generally ſituated in the lower part of the abdomen in 
theſe creatures, and often lies upon the rectum. There 
are generally two ureters, by which the urine is ſecreted 
om the kidneys intò it; but the urethra, through which 
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the urine is ta be diſcharged from the bladder, is leſs oh- 

vious in the ſpinoſe filhes. In the cetaccous kinds, it is 

plainly to be followed either into the vulva, or /crame# 
_ feminis. 

KiDNEY beans, in Botany. See Kidney Bravs. 

KibN V bean trce. Sec Liquorice Ve rcH. 

KrDxXEY wort. See Hrkp bonnet, and Navri. wort. 

KIGGELARIA, in Botany, a genus of the dicecia decan- 
aria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the male and female 
flowers are ſituated on diflerent trees; the male flowers 
have an empalement of one leaf, cut into five concave 
ſegments, and fire concave petals, which are ſhaped like 
a pitcher, cach having a honey gland faſtened to the baſe, 
with three obtuſe coloured loves; and have ten ſmall 
ſtamina; the female flowers have petals like the male, 
but no ſtamina; in the center is ſituated a roundith ger- 
men, which becomes a rough globular fruit, with a thick 
cover, having one cell, filled with angular feeds. We 
have but one ſpecics of this genus, which grows natu- 
rally at the Cape of Good Hope. Miller. 

KILCH, In 7-hthyology, a name uſed by ſome for a ſpecies of 
hih of the albula kind, caught in the lakes of Germany, 
of a fine firm fleſh and delicate flavour, and ſeems very 
little, if at all, different from the FERRA. | 

KILDERKIN, a kind of liquid meaſure, which contains 
two firkins, or eighteen gallons, beer-meaſure, and £x- 
teen ale-meaſure. 

Two kilderkins make a barrel, and-four an hogſhead. 

KILLAS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the people 

who dig in the mines of Cornwall, to a kind of greyith 
white earth, which is of a great hardneſs, and ſeems to 
approach very much to the nature of the /udus Heſmentii 
of tome kinds, only that it is ſomewhat leſs hard than 
that, and has nothing of the ſepta or partitions, that 
make the charatter of that ſoil. This earth contains ſo 
great a quantity of ſpar, that it ferments with acids very 
ſtrongly, though that ſpar being once diſſolved, and the 
earthy part of the ſubſtance only left, it will no longer 
ferment with theſe menſtruums; whence it is evident, 
that its terreſtrial matter is not alkaline, though the {par 
it contains is ſo. 
This is the certain character of what is called Llas in 
many parts of Cornwall, where it lies in ſtrata of two, 
three, or more feet thick, and often beſide this is laid on 
each ſide of the vein of tin or other ore. But in fome 
other parts of England, the miners ufc the ſame word to 
exprets a kind of white, brittle, and ſhattery ſtone, fwme- 
what like the flag-ſtone with which they cover houſes in 
Northamptonſhire, and many other counties, 

KII. t. As is alſo uſed as the name of a flaty ſtone of various 
colours, ſpangled all over with talc in ſmall flakes in the 
place where they uſe it. In this ſenſe, they generally 
expreſs themſelves, when talking of the earth Qeſcribes 
above, by the phraſe white Las. They alſo ſometimes 
call this flaky ſtone by the name Dr vix. 

RILLEENNY-marb/e, a line black marble full of ſhellz, 
and coralloide bodies, and much ufed in chimney-picces, 
& c. Sce Coraliaide MARBLE. 

KILL. OS, a name given by the miners of Cornwall to a 
ſtone of the flate kind, found in the mincs there. Sce 
GROWAN. 

KILLOWò, or Coro, an Enghſh name for a black earth 
of a very remarkable ſtructure, ſeeming of a mixed na- 
ture between the marbles, ochres, and clay; and uſually 
containing a large quantity of the matter of the common 
vitriolic pyrites or ink-ftone, which gives it a very ſharp 
unpleaſant taſte, and makes it, when thrown on the fire, 
emit a flight blue flame of a ſulphurcous ſmell, and cal- 
cine to a deep red. It is common in many parts of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ircland. It is lighter than any of the 
other clays, though that is the genus to which it moſt 
properly belongs; and it is of an uneven ſurface, and 
ſhattery ſtructure. 

KILLYTH-STALLION, in our Ot /fr:iters, js where 
lords of minors were bound by cuſtom to provide a ſtal- 
lion for the uſe of their tenants mares. 

KILN, a ſtove uſed in the manufacture of various articles. 
A fabric formed for admitting heat, in order to dry or 
burn materials placed in it to undergo ſuch operations. 

Ki N, brick. See BRICK. 

KI u for drying hops. See Hops and OasrT. 

Ki. Nx, lime. The kilns uſed for chalk or ſtone, they com- 
monly make in a large pit, which is dug cither round ot 
ſquare, according as they have convenience; and is of 
ſuch a ſize as will be proper ſor the quantities they in- 
tend to burn. They are wideſt at the top, and narrower, 
by degrees, as they come nearer the bottom. The in- 
ſide of this pit is lined with a wall built of lime-ltone ; at 
the outſide, near the bottom, they have a hole, or door, 
by. which they take out the aſhes, and above that ſome 
have an iron grate, which comes clole to the wall all 
about it; but others arch it over with ſtone, or large 
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i chalk z and upon this they lay a layer of ſtone, 
agg yi Arete hey bio in the ple z upon this they 
lace a layer of wood, or coals, and ſo on, layer over 
Lows to the top of the pit; only they obſerve, that the 
ua layer be always of the fuel, not of the ſtone. 
When the 4,¼% is thus filled, _ give fire nt the hole 
underneath, and the lime is finiſhed in a different time, 
ccording to the nature of the ſubſtance. Chat made of 
chalk is commonly burnt into lime in twenty-four 
— but lime- ſtone generally takes ſixty hours in burn- 
ine. Ten buſhels of ſea-coal, or one hundred of fag- 
— three feet long, will burn forty buſhels of chalk, 
— this will yield thirty buſhels of unſſaked lime. Where 
chalk is ſcarce, they work up the chalk rubbiſh into : 
ſort of ſtiff paſte with water, and make it into a ſort o 
bricks, which they dry in the air, and then burn Bd 
into lime in the common way 3 but this is not quite - 
d as the other. Hot lime taken out of the kiln, _ 
mixed into a very ſoft paſte with water, and then mixe 
with ſand, makes a kind of mortar, very much ſuperior 
to the common _ See LIME. 
malt. See MALT. ; 
2 — for drying madder, ſaffron, &c. ſee the reſpective 
articles. 0 a : 
Lore. The place where the tin-ore is roaſted 
gy {pos code the mundic, and other ſulphu- 
reous matters that are mixed with it, is called the fin- 
Liin. This is of a very plain ſtructure z Its hearth or 
floor is made of one large ſtone, and this 1s covered with 
another, ſupported at fix inches height above it. * 
uppermoſt has a hole in the middle, through Which the 
ore is poured on the under one; and when it is diſtri- 
buteckover it in a bed of three or four inches thick, it is 
burnt by means of a fire of furze-buſhes kept underneath, 
and communicating with the ſpace between the two 
| ſtones by an aperture 3 ; the lower ſtone not reach- 
ing the wall by ſix inches. 
When the ſulphur is all burnt away by the fire, and the 
flame is no longer blue, the whole bed of roaſted ore 1s 
thruſt off the ſtone by the rake into the aperture behind, 
through which it falls into the open fire. The fire is 
kept up with new buſhes, and there is a new bed of ore 
thrown in at the hole above. Thus the fire is kept up 
day and night, and ſupplies of freſh ore made throug 
the hole by the black tin brought from the buddles of 
waſhing troughs. When the lower part of the furnace is 
filled up with the ore thrown into it, there is a hole be- 
hind the Ku, through which this ore, and the coals and 
aſhes, are all raked out together, and left in the open air 
to cool; and the whole maſs thus raked out, will ſome- 
times be ſeveral days in cooling, the mixture of coals 
among it keeping it red-hot for a conſiderable time. 
When it is taken away from behind the furnace, it is 
waſhed again before it is put into the — furnace. 
It is obſerved, that the different ores require for this laſt 
operation a different proportion, and different fort of fuel. 
The moor-tin, that is, ſuch ore as is dug up in the moory 
countries, melts beſt with moor-coal charred ; but that 
dug on the hills is found to run beſt with a mixture of 
charcoal and peat in equal quantities. Che {tones uſed 
for the kilns are always moor-{tone. Phil. 'Tranf. N* 69. 
KIMBULA, in Zoelogy, the name of a ger of erocodile 
found in the iſland of Ceylon, and of a very beautiful 
variegation of colours, being mottled all over with ex- 
tremely elegant black ſpots thining with the gloſs of black 
velvet. 
KIN-bote, compenſation for the ſlaughter of a kinſman. 
See BOTE. 
KINAKINA aromatica, in the Materia Medica, a name by 
which ſome authors have called the cortex elcutherii. 


KINDRED, in Lax, are a certain body of perſons of kin, 


or related to each other. See ADMINISTRATION, As- 
NATI, Cocxarr, CONSANGUINITY, and DEGREES. 

KINE, in Zoology. See BULL and Cow. 

KING, a monarch, or potentate, who rules ſingly and ſo- 
vercignly oyer a people. | ; . 
— derives the word from the Saxon cyning, which 
ſignifies the ſame; and that from can, power, or ken, 
knowlege, wherewith every monarch is ſuppoſed to be in- 
veſted. The Latin rex, the Os reiæ, we e 
reſch, the Spaniſh rey, and French roy, come all, accord- 
— to Poſtel, from the Hebrew VN“, ro/ch, chief, head. 
Kings, both among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
were prieſts as well as princes. Virgil, ſpeaking of 
Anius, king of Delos, ſays, 

Rev N rea ro Fa hominum, Phebiqus ſacerdos. 
As to the Romans, Livy and Dionyſius are exprels; they 


fay, that though Numa inſtituted a great number of or- | 


ders of prieithood, yet ſome he diſcharged himſelf, and 


in perſon. After the expulſion of the &:ngs, they were 
'. obliged to create a rex /acrorum, a king of the ſacrifices, 


for the adminiſtratioa of the prieſtly part of the royalty. 
Vor. III. N' 193. 
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Lawyers ſay, the Ling of England is a mixed perſon, a 
prieſt as well as a prince: at his coronation he is anoint- 
ed with oil, as the prieſts and Hugs of Iſrael were, to in- 
timate, that his perſon is ſacred. 

Among the Greeks, the king of Perſia had anciently the 
appellation of the great king; the king of France now has 
that of the men Chriſtian king, and the king of Spain has 
that of catholic king. See Carnoric. 


The king of the Romans is a prince choſen by the empe- 
ror, as a coadjutor in the government of the empire. 
The kings of England, by the Lateran council, under 


pope Julius IT. had the title of Chri/tiani/imus conferred 


on them; and that of by FN DER the faith was added 


by pope Leo X. though it had been uſed by them ſome 
time before. 

The title of grace was firſt given to our ings about the 
time of Henry IV. and that of majeſty firit to Henry 
VIII. before which time our kings were called grace, 


. highneſs, &c. 


In all public inſtruments and letters, the kins ſtyles him- 
felf nos, we; though till the time of king John, he ſpoke 
in the ſingular number. 
The Hungarians formerly gave the name king to their 
queen Mary, to avoid the infamy which the laws of that 
country caſt upon thoſe who are governed by women: 
accordingly, the bore the title of ing Mary, till her mar- 
riage with Sigiſmund, at which time ſhe took the title of 
ueen. | 
The laws make it high TREASON barely to imagine or in- 
tend the death of the king; and, becauſe the deſtruction 
of the king may enſue that of his great counſellors or of- 
ficers, it is felony in any of the king's ſervants to conſpire 
even that; though in other capital caſes, it is a rule, that 
voluntas non reputabitur pro gd and an Engliſhman 
ſhall not, in any other cafe, be put to death, unleſs the 
deed follow the intent. The king's office (as he promiſes 
at his coronation) is to preſerve the riguts and privileges 
of the church, the prerogative of the crown, the laws and 
cuſtoms of the realm, &c. or, as Forteſcue has it, he is 
pugnare bella populi ſui, & cos refij/ime judicare. See Co- 
ronation OATH. He acknowleges no precedence in any 
other prince but the emperor. | 
The fing is conſidered by the laws of England as the head 
and ſupreme governor of the national church. 26 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 1. 1 Eliz. cap. 1. In virtue of this autho- 
rity, he convenes, prorogues, reſtrains, regulates, and 
diſſolves, all eccleſiaſtical ſynods or convocations. 
He has the ſupreme right of patronage, called patronage 
paramount, over all the eccleſiaſtical benefices in England. 
He has power, by his prerogative, without any act of par- 
liament, to make war or peace, conclude leagues and trea- 
ties, grant ſafe-conduQts, give commiſſions for raiſing and 
regulating fleets and armies, as well as for erecting, man- 
ning, and governing forts, and other places of ſtrength, to 
appoint ports and havens, to erect beacons, light-houſes, 
and ſea-marks, to prohibit the exportation of arms or 
ammunition out of the kingdom, diſpoſe of magazines, 
caſtles, ſhips, public moneys, &c. He has the ſole power 
of ſending ambaſſadors to foreign ſtates, and of receiv- 
ing ambaffadors at home. He convokes, adjourns, pro- 
rogues, and diſſolves parliaments ; and may refuſe his at- 
ſent to any bill paſſed by both houſes, without g 
reaſons for it. See DOCTRINE. 
He may increaſe the number of members of either houſe 
at pleaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtowing pri- 
vileges on other towns for ſending burgeſſes to parlia- 
ment. But this part of the prerogative of increafing the 
number of parliament-men, in the lower houſe, ſeems to be 
iven up by the late Kings. The king is entruſted with the 
fle power of conferring dignities and honours, fo that all 
degrees of nobility, knighthood, and other titles, are re- 
ceived by immediate grant from the crown ; either cx- 
preſſed in writing, by writs or letters patent, as in the crca- 
tion of peers and baronets; or hy corporeal inveſtiture, as 
in the creation of a ſimple knight. And as the king may 
create new titles, ſo he may createnew offices, but with this 
reſtriction, that he cannot create new offices with new 
tees annexed to them, nor annex ne fees to old offices ; 
for this would be a tax upon the ſubject, which cannot 
be impoſed-but by act of parliament, The Ling has alſo 
the prerogative of conferring privileges upon private per- 
ſons; ſuch as granting place or precedence to any of his 
ſubjects; ſuch is alſo the power to enfranchife an alien, 
and make him a denizen. Such is likewitc the preroga- 
tive of erecting CORPORATIONS, 
The Ling is alfo the arbiter of commerce. Under this 
branch of the prerogative he has power to eſtabliſh pub- 
lic marts, or places of buying and ſelling; ſuch as mar 
kets and fairs, with the tolls belonging to them; and 
hkewiſe to regulate weights and meatures; to give mo- 
ney, which is the medium of commerce, authority, or 
to make it — and the coining of money is the ac} 
| | of 
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of che ſovereign power, and the ſettling of the denomi- | 


nation or value for which the coin is to paſs current. 
The King may alſo at any time decry or cry down any 
coin of the kingdom, and make it no longer current. 
Debts due to him are always to be fatisfied in the firit 
place, in cafe of executorſhip, &c. and till his debt is 
diſcharged, he may protect the creditor from the arreſts 
of others. He may diitrain for the whole debt on a te- 
nant that holds but part of the land; is not obliged to 
demand his rent as others are; may ſue in what court he 
pleaſes, and diitrain where he liſts. In all doubtful caſes, 
Amper preſumitur pro regg : no ſtatute reſtrains him, un- 
leſs he be particularly named. In all caſes where the &:ng 
is plaintiff), his officers may enter with an arreſt ; and, it 
entrance he denied, break open a houſe, and ſeize the 
party; though in other caſes a man's houſe is his caſtle, 
and has a privilege to protect him againlt all arreſts. 
He has cuſtody of the perſons and eſtates of idiots and 
lunatics ; he is u/tmus heres regui, and to him revert all 
eſtates, when no heir appears. All treaſure-trove (i. e. 
money, plate, or bullion, found, and the owners not 
known) belongs to him; ſo all waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, 
lands recovered from the ſea, gold and filver mines, royal 
fiſhes, &c. belong to him. See Revexve.. He can 
unite, ſcparate, enlarge, or contract, the limits of bi- 
ſhopricks, or eccleſialtical beneſices, and by his letters 
erect new biſhopricks, colleges, &c. See REGAL IA. 
He can diſpenſe with the rigour of the eccleſiaſtical laws, 
except thoſe which have been confirmed by an act of par- 
liament, or declared by the bill of rights; as, for a baſe 
tard to be a prieſt, for a biſhop to hold a benefice in 
commendam, &c. He has alſo power to diſpenſe wit“ 
ſeveral acts of parliament, and penal ſtatutes, by a non- 
obſtante, where himſelf is alone concerned; to moderate 
the rigour of the law, a<cording to equity; to pardon a 
man condemned by law, except in appeals of murder, 
and in caſe of impeachments by the houſe of commons; 
and to interpret by his judges, in ſtatutes and caſes not 
defined by law. 
But though he be intruſted with the whole executive 
power of the law, yet he cannot fit in judgment in any 
court; for juſtice mutt be adminiſtered according to the 
owers cammitted- and diſtributed to the ſeveral courts 
he law eſteems him God's vicegerent on earth, and 
aſcribes various perfections to him, not belonging to any 
other man. Rex vicurius, ſays Bracton, et miniſter 
Det in terra Omnis quidem ſub ea eft, et ipſe ſub nulls, 
ni tantum ſub Deo. He is ſaid to have imperial dig- 
nity; and in charters before the Conqueſt is frequently 
ſtiled ba/tieus and imperator, the titles reſpeCtively aſſumed 
by the emperors of the Eaſt and Welt. His realm is de- 
clared to be an empire, and his crown imperial, by many 
acts of pariiament, particularly the ſtatutes 24 Hen 
VIII cap. 12. and 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 28. which at the 
ſame time declare the 4/7 to be the ſupreme head of the 
realm in matter both civil and cceleſiaſtical, and conſe- 
quently inferior to no man upon earth, dependent on no 
man, and accountable to no man. See alſo 24 Geo. II. 
cap. 24. 5 Geo. III. cap. 27. Hence it is that no ſuit 
or ation can be brought againſt the king, even in civil 
matters; becauſe no court can have juriſdiction over him. 
The law alſo aſcribes to the ing, in his political capa- 
city, abſolute perfection. The ing can do no wrong; 
by which ancient and fundamental maxim we are not to 
underitand, that every tranſaction of government is of 
courſe juſt and law'ful, but that whatever is exception- 
able in the conduct of public affairs is not to be imputed 
to the king, nor is he anſwerable for it perſonally to his 
people; and farther, that the prerogative of the crown 
extends not to do any injury; it is created for the beneſit 
of the people, and, therefore, cannot be exerted to their 
prejudice. In the &:»g there is no ſolly or weakneſs; 10 
injuſtice or error; and, therefore, if the crown thould 
be induced to make an improper grant of any franchiſe 
or 1 the law declares that the &ing was deceived 
in his grant, and thereupon ſuch grant is rendered void, 
merely upon the foundation of fraud and deception, ei- 
ther by or upon thoſe agents whom the crown has em- 
ployed. Yet, notwithitanding this perſonal perfection 
which the law aſcribes to the ſovereign, the conſtitution 
has allowed a latitude of ſuppoſing the contrary, in re- 
ſpect of both houſes of parliament z each of which, in 
its. turn, hath exerted the right of remonſtrating and 
coinplaining to the 4ing even of thoſe acts of royalty, 
which are moſt properly his own ſuch as meſſages — 
by kuntelf, and ſpeeches delivered from the throne; ne- 
vertheleſs, for the ſake of freedom of- debate, theſe acts 
of ſtate are uſually ſuppoſed to proceed from the advice 
of the adminiſtration. In the A likewiſe there can be 
no negligence or /achcs, and, therefore, no delay will bar 
his right ; »«/lum tempus occur rit regi. In the king alſo 
there can be no iufamy, ſtain, or corruption of blood 
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By his crown he is, %% fas, cleared of all attainder; 
no non-age or minority are allowed in him; and his very 
grants of lands, though held in his natural capacity, can- 
not be avoided by non-age. Nay more, the law alcribes 
a kind of perpetuity, or immortality, to him: rex Augliæ 
non moritur. His death is termed his demfe, becauſe the 
crown is thereby demited to another. 

He is ſaid not to be liable to death, as being a corj oration 
of himſelf, that lives for ever, 'Incre is no interregnum, 
but the moment one #:ng dies, his heir is Ting, fully and 
abſolutely, without any coronation, ceremony, &c. 'To 
theſe, it may be added, that the law attributes a kind of 
ubiquity to = tings; he is in a manner every where, in 
all courts of judicature, wich he alone has the right of 
erecting, and therefore cannot be nonſuited. The power 
of iſſuing proctamations is veſted u the Yi alone, con- 
{ lered as the fountain of juſtice, 

dome things, however, there are which the 4/ng cannot 
do; viz. he cannot diveſt himſelf, or ſuccetiors, of any 
part of his regal FREROGAT1VE, authority, & There 
are ſeveral things alio which he cannot do /aive jure, 
fatvo jurumento, & falva conſcientia ſua: in particular, 
there are two things which he cannot do without the con- 
ſent of parliameut; vic. make new laws, or raife new 


taxcs. = 
iN, champion of the. See CHAMY1ON, % 
RING, charters of tc. See CHARTER. 1 
KING, committee of the,” See COMMITTEE. 4 
KING, peace of the, Sce PEACE. 2 


KING, quaratily'n of the. Se QUARANTAIN, 
King, revenue of the' & e REVENUE. 
NING, /uc:e//1on tf the, See CROW Ny right of. 
K iN G, tenuit of the. See 'DOENAST. 

KING, wid» of the, See WiDow, 

KING of the Romans. DCC ROMANS. 5 

Kix, among Hebrew Grammarians, is an appellation given 
to a ſpecies of accents arfwering to our colon. See 
ACCENT. 

KiNG of the mullets, See MULLUs imberbis. 

KiNG of the quails. Sec DAK HN hen. 

KING of the ſacrifices, rex ſacriſiculus, or ſucrorum, was a 
title of an ancient prieft, or miniſter of religion, at Kome z 4 
who was ſuperior to the famen dialis, but inferior to the == 
pontifex maximus. 

He was creates, t the comitia centuriata, or aſſembly of 
the centurics, an. vas at {irſt choſen out of the number 
of the patrictans. He could not, during his office, hold 
any magiſtracy, nor harangue the people. He preſided 
at all the ſacritices, proclaimed the feaſts, &c. 

His witc bore the title of queen of the ſacrifices, regina ſa- 
crorum; and had herſelf a part in the facred ceremonics. 

KiNG at arms, or / arms, is an othcer of great antiquity, 
zud anciently he was of great authority; his buſineſs is 
to direct the heralds, preade at their chapters, and have 
the juriſdiction ot armory. 

The origin of this title is qoubtſul. Some of the French 
writers imagine, chat it was given to heralds, becauſe 
they attended upon and regulated military ceremonies. 
Others attribute to them the ſtyie of 4/ngs, becauſe they 
governed and preſided in ceremonies of tournaments, in 
like manner as the matter of the ceremonies at Athens 
was ſtiled 2x0ix:a. Others again aſcribe the title to them, .* 
becauſe in attizning ars, as expreilions of honour to 9 
any perſon, they reſemſ ed the kingly prerogative. But 1 
this ſuppv.-5 that the cuſtom of granting arms by the | 
kinns of ald is as all ent as their titles; whereas Mr. 
Edmond:uc obterves, iu his Complete Body of Heraldry, 

that it doth not any Were appear that theſe %s had 

anciently the addition armorum given to them, they be- 

ing then called, as they truly were, reges heraldorums 

which for tie moſt part continued till about the reign of 

Heary IV. when they began to be entitled reges urmo- | 
rum, although their primitive appellation was alſo uſed 1 
for ſome ages, The latter title of reges armorum was at- 1 
tributed to tlie in belore ſuch time as thoſe othcers made 
any grant of arms. 

In England we have three kings of arms; viz. Garter, . 
Clarencicux, and Norroy. 8 

Carter, principal SING at arme. See GARTER. d 
The two lait arc allo called provincial heralds, becauſe 
they divide the kingdom between them into two pro- 
vinces. 5 
Theſe, by charter, have power to viſit noblemen's fami- 1 
lies, to ſet down their pedigrees, diſtinguiſh their arms, 8 
appoint perſons their arms, and, with Carter, to direct no 
the other heralds. | | | * 
Anciently the 4ings at arms were created, and ſolemnly 
crowned, by the 4:25 of England themſelves ; but of 
later days the carl marſhal has a ſpecial commiſſion, at 
every creation, to perſonate the ing. 

To theſe may be added, Lyon KI Nd at arms, for Scot« 
land, who is the fecond 4ing at arms for Great * 
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he is inveſted and crowned with great ſolemnity. To 
him belong the publiſhing the 4ing's proclamations, mar- 
ſhalling funerals, reverſing arms, &c. And alſo Ulſter 
ins of arms in Ireland, &c. See COLLEGE of Heralds. 
King's bench. See COURT of 4ing's bench. 
King's evil. See EvII. 
King's exchange. Sce EXCHANGE. 
Kin d's houſhoid. See HoUSHOLD, GREENCLOTH, Co- 

ERH R, &c. "= 454 NU. 

„ ray. See LIBRARY, 

. py yur wrt The limits of the #ing's palace at Weſt- 


| 


minſtcr extend from Charing-croſs to W eſtminſter-hall, 


dall have ſuch privileges as the ancient palaces. 23 

. Ui. If ao — ſhall ſtrike another in the 
king's palace, he ſhall have his right hand cut off, be im- 
priſoned during life, and alſo be fined. 32 Hen, VIII. 
. 12. 

Kin my prerogative. Sec PREROGATIVE, and KING. 

Kix c's privy-counil. See PRIV V- 09 il. . 

King's /ilver, the money due to the king in the court o 
common pleas, pro licentia concordandi, in reſpect of a 
licence there granted to any man for levying a fine of 
lands, or tenements, to another perſon. See CLERK. 

Kix c's fear, aſphodeius, in Botany, A genus of the hexan- 
dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has no empalement; it is of one leaf, cut into ſix parts, 
which ſpread open; at the bottom is inſerted A — 
nectatium, having ſix valves, and it has fix amina, 
which are inſerted in the valves of the nectarium; be- 
tween the neQarium is placed a globular germen, which 
becomes a fleſhy ſeed-veſlel, having three cells filled with 
trianzular ſeeds. There are fix ſpecies. Linnæus men- 
tions only threc ſpecics. : : 

The ſeveral forts of this plant all flouriſh very well in any 
ſoil that is not too wet, which is ſubject to rot the roots 
in winter; and the way to increaſe them, is by parting 
their roots in Auguſt, before they ſhoot up their freſh 
green leaves. They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds ſown 
in Aupuſt, and the Auguſt following the plants produced 
from theſe may be tranſplanted into beds, and will pro- 
duce flowers the ſecond year. They mult not be planted 
in ſmall borders, among tender flowers, for they will 
draw away all the nouriſhment, and ſtarve every thing 
elſe. Müller. FRE 

The roots of aſphodel are of an acrimonious taſte, and 
heating quality; being drank, they promote urine, and 
the menſcs; and the weight of a dram taken in wine, is 
uſed with ſuccels in pains ia the fide, coughs, convulſions, 
and ruptures. They are good againſt bites of ſerpents, 
and make a good cataplaſra for foul ſpreading ulcers, in- 
flammations, &c. The athes of the burnt root, rubbed 
on an alopecia, cauſe new hair to ſpring, 

KixG's then. See THanEts. | 

KinG's war. See WAR. \ 

KinG's wardrobe. Sce WARDROBE. 

Kix G-. See Oran. Ins; ; 

K1inG-fi/her, iſpida, the alcedo iſpidu of Linnæus, in Orni- 
thelogy, a very beautiful bird frequenting waters, and 
feeding on fiſh; it builds in deep holes in the banks of 
rivers, and lays five, or, according to ſome, nine eggs; 
it much approaches to the picus or wood-pecker, in many 
things, but wants its gr-at character, which is the hav- 
ing two toes behind ; the legs of this bird are very ſhort, 
and are black before, and red behind ; its colours, par- 
ticularly its green and blue, which are its general ones, 
are extremely bright and beautiful; it takes its prey af- 
ter the manner of the oſprey, balancing itſelf at a cer- 
tain diſtance over the water for a conſiderable ſpace, then 
darting below the ſurface, brings up the prey in its feet. 
While it remains ſuſpended in the air, in a bright day, 
the plumage exhibits a moſt beautiful variery of very 
dazzling and brilliant colours. This bird was called hat- 
cyon by the ancients. Ariſtotle has deicribed the bird 
and irs neſt, which, according to him, reſembled thoſe 
concretions that are formed by the ſei-water, and fa- 
thioned in the ſhape of a long-necked gourd, hollow 
within, but ſo narrow at the entrance, that it it overſet, 
the water could not enter. This neſt was called halcys- 
neum, and had medical virtues aſcribed to it. This nett 
was a floating one, and therefore it was neceflary for the 
poets who have deſcribed it to place it in a tranquil ſea, 
and to ſupply the bird with charms to allay the fury of a 
turbulent element during its incubation; for it had, at 
that ſeaſon, power over the ſeas and winds. During the 
days of this bird's incubation, in the depth of winter, 
the mariner might ſail in full ſecurity z and, therefore, 
_ were called HALCYON days. See Tab. III. of Birds, 

2.29, 

KinG-p/ece, in any buildings, is a piece of timbes ſtanding 
upright in the middle, between two printipal rafters, 
and having ſtrutts or braces going from it to the middle 
of each rater. 
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KINGDOM, among Chemi/ls, is a term which they apply 
to each of the three orders or claſſts of natural bodies ; 
animal, vevetable, and mineral. 

KINGS, 4e of, two canonical! books of the Old Tefta- 
ment, fo called, becauſe they contain the hiſtory of the 
#ings of Iſrael and Judah, from the beginning of the 
reign of Solomon, dow: to the Babylonith captivity, for 
the ſpace of near fix hundred years, Thie firſt book of 
Kings contains the latter part of the life of David, and 
his death; the flouriſhing ſtate of the Iſraelites under 
Solomon, his building and dedicating the temple of Je- 
ruſalem, his ſhameful defeQion from the true religion, 
and the ſudden decay of the Jewiſh nation after his 
death, when it was divided into two kingdoms : the reſt 
of the book is taken up in relating the acts of the four 
tings of Judah and eight of Iiracl. The ſecond book, 
which is a continuation of the ſame luftory, is a relation 
of the memorable acts of fixteen kings of Judah, and 
twelve of Ifracl, and the end of both kingdoms, by the 
carrying of the ten tribes captives into Aﬀyria by Sal- 
manaſſar, and the other two into Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

It is probable that theſe books were compoſed by Faru, 
who extracted them out of the public records, which 
were kept of wit paſſed in that nation, 

KINK--ough. See Ciiix-ongh. 

KINKS, in the. Sch Language. When ropes are new, or 
too hard laid, they are apt in folding to make turns, 
which are called /s. 

KINNOR, in the [/ervi/5 Antiquities. See Cinyrs, and 
CHINNOR. 

KINTAL, or QUixTAL, a weight of one hundred pounds, 
more or leis, according to tur different virge or divers 
nations. 

The #ntal of Smyrna is 123 pounds 3 cunces ꝙ drachme, 
or 120 pounds 7 ounces 12 diachins; but that of Aleppo 
is 465 pounds 11 ounces 15 drachms. 

APE, a kind of ozier baſker, wide in the middle, and 
narrow at both ends; uſed for taking fl. 

KIF E is allo a game, which conhits in miro ing ſom etlhliing 
into a hole, called the hole. 

KIPPER. Sce Su/men lien Rx. 

RIPPER-TIME, a ſpace of time between the ſeſtival of 
the finding of the Holy Crois, May the third, and 
Twelith-day ; during which, ſatmon-tHthing in the river 
Thames, from Graveſend to Henley, is forbidden by 
Rot. Parl. 50 Ldw. III. 

KIRK-MOTE, a ſvzod. Sce Syxon. 
Sometimes the word is alſo taken ſor a meeting in the 
church, or veſtry. See More. 

KIRK-SESSIONS, the name of a petty eccleſiaſtical judi- 

catory in Scotland. Each pariſh, according to its ex- 
tent, is divided into ſeveral particular diſtricts, every one 
of which has its own elder and deacon to overſee it. A 
conliſtory of the miniſters, elders, and deacons of a pa- 
riſh, form a 4-H ſions. 
Theſe meet once a week, the miniſter being their mode- 
rator, but without a negative voice. It regulates mat- 
ters relating to public worſhip, elections, catechizing, 
viſitations, &c. It judges in matters of leſs ſcandal ; 
but greater, as adultery, are left to the preſbytery; and 
in all caſes an appeal lies from it to the preſbytery. 

KIRTLE, a term uſcd for a thort jacket; alſo for a quan- 
tity of flax, about a hundred weight. 

KIS, in Natural /7//ery, a name given by ſome people to 
the common pyr.acsz and by others to a peculiar kind of 
it, containing copper, and a ſinall quantity of filver. 

KISSINA, in Betuny, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tree, whote wood is the age/lechum, or lignum- 
aloes of the thops. 

KIS T, a word uſed by Paracelſus as the name of a weight, 
equal ro fourteen grains. 

KIT, in Muße, the name of a ſmall violin of ſuch form 
and dimenſion as to be capable of being carried in a caſe 
or ſheath in the pocket. Its length, meaſuring ſrom the 
extremities, is about fixteen inches, and that of the 
bow about ſeventeen, Small as this inſtrument is, its 
powers are coextenlive with thoſe of the violin. 

KITCHEN, a room appropriated to the dreſſing of meat, 
and furniſhed with tunable accommodations and utenuls 
for that purpoſe, Sec BuiLDiNG. 

The &:tchen in the king's houſhold is under the direction 
and management of a clerk-comptroller, who has a fala 
or goon a year, tubordinace clerk at 2501. a year, firl 
clerk at 1500. a year, junior clerks, two maſter-cooks, 
the ſalary of the firſt being 2371, 108. a year, and of the 
ſecond 2171, cs. a year, yeomen, grooms, Oc. 

KRITCHEN-Carden. = GARDEN. | 

KITE, fulco milens of Linnæus, in Ornithelogy, the Engliſh 
name of a bird of the hawk- kind, with a brown body, and a 
white head, jometimes marked with oblong ſtreaks of black; 


its tail is forked, and vi atawny red, and the wings are 
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immoderately long and large, meaſuring near three 
times the length of the body; the coverts of the wings 


are varied with tawny black and white; the thighs are 


covered with very long feathers ; and the legs are yellow 
and ſtrong. The kite generally breeds in large foreſts, or 
woody mountainous countries: it lays two or at moſt 
three eggs. Its motion in the air diſtinguiſhes it from 
all other birds; being ſo ſmooth and even as to be ſcarce 
8 Sometimes it will remain quite motionleſs 
or a long while ; at other times, glide through the ſky, 
without the leaſt apparent action of its wings, from 
whence it derived the old name plead, of the Saxon 
Glida. Lord Bacon obſerves, that when Lites fly high, 
it portends fair and dry weather. Pliny thinks that the 
invention of the rudder aroſe from the obſervation made 
of the various motions of the tail, when the Lite was 
ſteering through the air. Lib. x. c. 10. 
It remains with us the whole year; but in many other 
countries is a bird of paſſage. 
The whole bird is of uſe in medicine. The aſhes of the 
bird burnt, are ſaid to be effectual in the gout and epi- 
lepſy, being taken inwardly : the ſame is ſaid of the head 
and liver, when burn 1; and the latter alſo is an ingre- 
dient in opthalmic medicines : the blood mixed with 
nettles and applied, is ſaid to give relief under the gout : 
the gall enters the compoſition of collyria for the eyes; 
and the fat is uſed to anoint parts pained with the gout. 
K1re, in Electricity. Sce CONDUCTOR. 
KITTIWAKE, in Ornithelogy,a ſpecies of the v kind, 
being the /arus rife ot Linnzus : the head, neck, 
belly and tail are of a ſnowy whiteneſs ; behind each 
ear 1s ſometimes a dutky ſpot; the back and wings are 
ey; the bill is yellow, tinged with green; the legs are 
uſky, and have a ſmall knob inſtead of the back toe. 
This bird inhabits the romantic cliffs of Flamborough- 
head, the Baſs-iſle, the rocks near the caſtle of Slains in 
the county of Aberdeen, and Prieſtholm-iſte. The 
young of theſe birds are a favourite diſh before din- 
ner, for whetting the appetite, in North Britain, but 
they have a rank taſte and ſmell. Pennant. 

LBASCH, or KEZEL BASCH, a Turkiſh term, figni- 
fying red-head : applied by way of obloquy to the Perſians, 
ever ſince Iſhmael Sophi, founder of the family laſt 
reigning in Perha, who ordered his ſoldiers to wear a red 
cap, round which is a ſcarf or turban with a dozen plaits 
in it, in memory of the twelve imams, ſucceſſors of Ali, 
from whom he pretended to deſcend. 

Viginere writes the word kezeilbaſs, and adds, that, ac- 
cording to the vulgar interpretation among the Perſians, 
the twelve plaits ſignify the twelve ſacraments of their 
law. But not contented with this, he looks out for 
another original, and tells us there is a myſtery in it, 
derived from the ancient paganiſm, when the Perfians 
adored fire, whoſe heat is denoted by the red colour, 
which in ſome meaſure ſymbolizes with the ſun, held 
by them in the higheſt veneration. He adds, that the 
twelve plaits ſhew the twelve months of the year, and 
the twelve ſigns in Which that luminary performs his 
courle. | 

KLEINIA, in Botany. See Foreign Col.TSFOOT. 
KLEINHOVIA, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria de- 
candria claſs : the characters of which arc, that it is mono- 
gynous; the calyx is five-leaved ; the petals are five ; the 
nectarium is campanulated, pedunculated and ſtamini- 
ferous; the fruit is an inflated capſule, containing five 
grains. There is only one ſpecies. 

KLIMIA, or Cri1Mr1a, in the Materia Medica, the name 
given by the Arabian writers to the lapts calaminarts. | 
Avicenna and Serapio never call it by any other name. 
Some pronounce the word calimia. Hence the modern 
Greeks have formed their cmd, which is the name of 
the ſame ſubſtance ; and our calaminarts is evidently de- 
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duced from the ſame original. 

KLINKETS, in Fortification, a fort of ſmall gates made 
through paliſadoes, for allies. 

KLIP- V, in Zoology, a name by ſome authors ſuppoſed 
to mean the lupus piſcis, or woli-fiſh ; and by others, the 
common cod-f1ſh. 

Of the former opinion is Fabricius, who ſuppoſes the 
lupus fo called, becauſe it is able to climb up rocks, or 
generally lies hid among rocks; the word &/ip, in the 
German ſignifying a rock. Of the other is Schonefeldt, 
who ſuppoſes the cod has its name of #4lip-ji/h, or rock- 
fiſh, from its being uſually dried upon the rocks. 
K1.1e-fi/b, is alſo a name by which the Dutch in the Eaſt- 
Indies call a flat fiſh, caught frequently on thoſe ſhores, 
and ſometimes called alſo /o/daten viſch, or the ſoldier's fiſh. 
It ſomewhat reſembles the bream in ſhape. Its general 
ſize is about fix or ſeven inches in length, and it is of a 
very white and ſilvery hue. It differs very greatly, how- 
ever, from the bream in many particulars. 'The nerves 


of its back- ſin are prickly as in the pearch ; its tail is 
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inted, not forked ; and the irifes of its eyes are yel- 
ow. It is one of the fineit fiſh of the F-iſt-Indies. Its 
fleſh is very firm, and fails into large pieces, when dreſſed, 
like that of the cod, and is very well taſted. 

KNAG, a term uſed by country people for a knot in wood; 

alſo for the branches which grow out in the hart's horn, 
near the forchead. 

KNAPSACK, in Military Language, is a rough leather 
bag, which a ſoldier carries on his back, containing all 
his neceſſaries. Square 4rapſackts are moſt convenient, 
and ſhould be made with a diviſion to hold the ſhoes, 
black-balls, and brufhes, ſeparate from the linen. White 
goat ſkins are the beſt. 

KNAPWEED, ae, in Botany; fee CExXTauRy. 

KNAVE, an old appellation for a man-ſervant, and ſo 
uſed in 14 E. III. ſtat. 1. cap. 7. 

The word is formed from the Saxon capa, or Flemiſh 
knape, which ſignify the ſame. 

KNA alſo ſignifies a maie-child or boy; in which ſenſe 
knave=child has been frequently uſed, in contradiſtinction 
to a girl; and in this ſenſe Wickliſf uſes the word in his 
— of Exod. i. 16. and other places of the Bible. 
In the old Saxon tranſlation of Mat. viii. 6. Pucr meus 
facet in domo paralyticus, was turned, Myn knapa. 

KNave has ſometimes alſo been uſed as an addition; as 
Willielmus Cowper de Denbigh, 4nave, &c. 

It is a common opinion, that Rom. i. 1. was tranſlated, 


Paul, a knave of Feſus Chriſt. This miſtake was occa- 9 
ſioned by a Bible in the duke of Lauderdale's library, 1 
where the word &4neawwe is inſerted in leſs characters than 
the others, and a raſure might be eaſily diſcerned. | 


Knave-/ine, in a Ship, a rope faſtened to the croſs-trees, 
under the main or fore-top, whence it comes down by 
the ties to the ram-head, and there it is reeved through a 
piece of wood of about two feet long, and ſo is brought 
to the ſhip's ſide, and there haled up taught to the rails. 

KNAUTIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has ſeveral floſcular 
flowers, incloſed in one common cylindrical empalement, 
which have their petals ranged fo as to appear like a re- 

ular flower, but cach ſeparate floſcule is irregular ; in | 
the bottom of each floret 1s ſituated the germen, attended 1 
by four ſtamina ; which germen changes to a ſingle, 
oblong, naked, ſeed. Miller mentions one ſpecies, which 
is nearly of a kin to the ſcabious; but Linnxus two. 

KNAWEL, in Botany. See SCLERANTHUS. 

KNECK, in the Sea Language, the twiſting of a rope or 
cable, as it is veering out. 

KNEE, genu, in Anatomy, the articulation of the thigh 
and leg-bones. Sce FEMUR and TIBIA. 

The mucilaginous glands of the knee, which lie near the 

edges of the patella, are very remarkable: they are diſ- 

poſed in fringes, and ſupported by a great quantity of ; 
fatty matter, which in tome meature makes one maſs 4 
with them. This common maſs is contained within the 
capſular ligament, and on the fide of the joint is covered 
by a very fine membrane, which likewiſe lines the inner 
ſurſace of the ligament. The glandulous ſubſtance is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the fat by the reddiſh colour of 
the capillary veſſels, which ſurround the glands. The 
ſuperior portion of this maſs is, as it were, ſupported by 
a ſmall ligament, fixed in the anterior part of the great 
common notch of the condyles of the os femoris, and 4 
which from thence runs to the upper part of the patclla. JY 
There are alſo other mucilaginous glands, both above 
and below the edges of the ſemilunar cartilages, and 
likewiſe in the ham : ſome of theſe ſerve for the joint, 
and the others for the crucial ligaments. Theſe laſt lie 
in folds formed by the internal membrane of the capſular 
ligament, which give particular coverings to the crucial 
ligaments, and to the other bundles of ligamentary fibres 
near them. Winilow. -f 

KNxEF, drop/y of the. See DrRovsy. 2 

Kxrr, /uxated. A luxation of the nee is a receding of Y 
the tibia from under the femur. The leg is ſometimes 
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thus luxated from the baſis of the thigh-bone on the out- 4 
ſide, ſometimes on the inſide, and fometimes backward, 4 
but very rarely or never forwards, unleſs it be forcibly Y 
driven with great violence that way; for the patella is q 
bound pion the articulation forwards, by the ſtrong | 


tendons of the muſcles which extend the leg; nor is it 
indeed eaſy for the bones of the leg to be wholly diſplaced 
from that of the thigh, ſo as to make a perfect luxation 
of the knee, by reaſon of the great ſtrength of the liga- = 

ments, and the two deep Fwd which receive the head } 
of the thigh bone, unleſs thoſe ſtrong ligaments ſhould 
happen to be broken aſunder at the ſame time. This is 
the reaſon alſo why people, who ſuffer a perfect luxation 
of the #nce, are generally tortured with the moſt violent 
and excruciating pains, and convulſions z and if they eſ- 
cape the miſchieſs uſually attending ſuch ſymptoms, they 
are generally troubled afterward with a lameneſs and 
ſtiſineſs 
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Facſs of the joint; but Night: or imperfect luxations | 
Wi joint — uſually dern esu and eaſily cured. 
The patient in this caſe is to be ſeated on a bed, bench, 
or * and one aſſiſtant is to hold the thigh firmly 
above the knee, and another {ſtrongly to exten the leg, 
while the ſurgeon replaces the bones 1 hands and | 
knee, in their natural ſituarion. If the hands and flings |. 
are not ſufficient, in-this caſe, to make a proper exten- 
ſion, recourſe muſt be had to the pullles, generally uſed | 
on ſuch occaſions. but in children and young perfons, |. 
great care muſt be taken not to make the extenſion ſo 

violent, as. to ſeparate the epiphyſes from the bones, to | 
which they are, in ſuch ſubjects, not yet firmly united. 
After the luxation is property reduced, the #nee is to be 
bound-up with a proper bandage, and placed in a frame 
or caſe, ſo as to be kept at reſt for a proper time. 
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Xxx, in the 15 is the joint of the fore quarters, 
that joins the fore t igh to the ſhank. 5 92 

Kxrrs, in a Ship, thoſe crooked pieces of timber, bowed 
like a #nee, that bind the beams and futtocks together, 
being bolted faſt into them both. Some of theſe ſtand 
right up and down, ſome along-ſhip. They are uſed 
about all the decks ; ſome hewed to that form, and others 
naturally ſo, which are certainly beſt for ſervice. See |. 
CARLINE. | FEE ö 

Ker. of the head, in a Ship, a large flat piece of timber, 
fixed edgeways upon the fore-part of a ſhip's ſtem, and 
ſupporting the ornamental figure or image, placed under |. 
the bowſprit z it is the ſame with the cut-water. = 

K xe E-timber, in a Ship, the fame with the cut-water, which | 
is called the #nree of the head. | 

Krk holm, or KNE+ holly. See BUTCHER's Brom. 

KNEELING. See GExUFLEXION. | 

KNEVELS; in a Ship. See KEvELs. : 

KNIFE is a well known inſtrument made for cutting, and 
adapted in form to the uſes for which it is deſigned. 
Knives are ſaid to have been firit made in. England in | 
1563, by one Matthews, on Fleet-bridge, London. Anderf. |. 
Hiſt, Com. vol. i. p. 402. | | 
Surgeons have various ſorts of &nives. See BrsrOURY 
and Tab. Surgery, Fig. 4.—8. 
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county, In be Latin, French, Span, lende, an 
| g y a word which 
s horſeman, as being uſually employed 


properly ſigni s being uſual | 
on #4 Indeed our common ſa calls them milites; 


orſeback. , 


a ho diere, becauſe they uſually hell lands in #night ſer- 


vice, to ſerye the king as ſoldiers in bis wars; in which 
ſenſe the word miles was. uſed pro 1 PPS ” 
Knighthood was the firſt degree of. Eonour in the ancient. 
armics, and was uſually; conferred with a great deal of 
ceremony. on thoſe who had diſtiiiguiſhed themſelves by 
ſome notable exploit in arms. They were originally ſaid 
to. be adopted, adoptabantur in, militem, which we now 
call dubbed; as being ſuppoſed. in ſyme meaſure, che ſons 
of him who knighted them. ; 
The ceremonies at the creation of a #night have been va- 
rious. The principal were a box on the car, and a ſtroke 
with a ſword on the ſhoulder. Then they put on him a. 
fhoulder-belt, gilt word, ſpurs, and the other mi- 
litary accoutrements z, after which, being armed as a 
tnigbt, he was led in great pomp to the church. 

The manner of making a 4night with us, is deſcribed by 
Camden in a few words: Qui eque/trem dignitatem ſuſci- 
pit, flexisgenibus leviter in humerso percutituy : princeps bis 
verbis Solids, ofatur-: Sus vel fois chevalier au nom de 
Dieu, ſurge vel /is eques in nomine Dei. This is meant 
af knights-bachelcys, which are the loweſt, though the 
moſt ancient order of knighthood among us; for we have 
an inſtance of king Alfred's conferring this order on his 
fon Athelſtan. ill. Malmſb. lib. ii. | 
Knights grew ſo very numerous, that the dignity became 
of much leſs repute. Charles V. is ſaid to have made 
five hundred in a ſingle day: on which account, there- 
fore, new orders of knighthood were inſtituted, in order 
to diſtinguiſh the more deſerving from the croud. For 
the ſeveral kinds of knights among us, ſee BacHtLoR, 
BaNNERET, BaxONET, Barn, GarTrr, Wc. 


KNn1GHrT is alſo underſtood of a perfon admitteil into any 


order, either purely military, or military and religious; 
inſtituted by ſome king or prince, with certain marks 
and tokens of honour and diſtinction. 

Such are the nights of the Garter, of the Elephant, 4 the 
Holy Ghoſt, of Malia, &c. All which fee under, Gar « 
TER, ELFPHANT, @c. | 


RNIGHT, Eques, among the Romans, was the ſecond de- | ENIGHTHOOD, a military order, or honour; or a mark 


gree of the nobility ; following immedintely that. of the 
nators. 3 DN 
At the time of building the city of Rome, the whole 
army of Romulus conſiſted of three thouſand foot, and 
three hundred horſe, which three hundred horſe were 
the original of the Roman equitess or knights. Theſe | 
made the ſecond order that had places in the ſenate. 
Manutius and Sigonius att of opinion, that beſide the 
equeſtrian order, and thoſe tnighis immediately below the 
ſenators, Romulus inſtituted a military order, whereof 
the Roman cavalry was compoſed. But no ancient au- 
thor takes notice of any order of knighthood inſtituted 
on purpoſe for the war, nor any other tnights but thoſe 
three hundred, which, as we hgve abſerved, were the 
firſt ſoundation of the equeſtrian order. 
The inighes had horſcs kept for them at the public charge; 
but when they were admitted among the ſenators, they 
refigned that privilege : to be a thight, it was neceſſary 
they ſhould have a certain revenue, that their poverty | 
might not diſgrace the order; and when they failed of 
the fate Cartons, they were expunged out of the 
liſt of 4r;ghts, and thruſt down among the plebeians. 
Ten thouſand crowns are computed to have been the re- 
venue required. 
The +n:ghts grew ſo very powerful, that they became a 
balance berween the power of the ſenate and the people: | 
They neglected the exerciſes of war, and betook them- 
ſelves principally to civil employments in Rome; inſo- 
much that Pliny obſerves, in his time, they had no lon- 
ger a horſe kept at the public expence. 
ome ſay, chat the order of knights, as diſtin from the | 
people, did not begin before the time of. the Gracchi ; 
others ſay the privilege was then firſt granted them, 
that no judge ſhould be choſen, but out of their order : | 
lome time after which they admitted them into the ſenate. 
This, however, is certain, it was only from that time 
that a certain revenue was neceſſary, and that this intitled 
them to the knighthood, without being deſcended from 
,_ ancient #1ights; 
Ksidqur, in a more modern ſenſe, properly ſignifies a | 
perſon, who, for his virtue and martial proweſs, is, by 
the king, raiſed above the rank of gentlemen, into an |; 
hi her claſs of dignity and honour. 
the word tight, in its original German, #echt, ſignifies 
a /ervant 3 and has fince been uſed for a foldier, or man 
of war. We have but one inſtance among us where | 
#night is uſed in the firſt ſenſe, and that is in Inigbt e 


the 901 who Nen *** in parliament for ſuch a | 
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or degree of ancient nobility, or reward of perſonal vir- 
tue and merit. | 

There are four kinds of knighthood z military, regular, 
hanorary, and ſocial. : 

KxicuTHoOOD, Military, is that of the ancient knights, 
who acquired it by high feats of arms. 

Theſe are called m:/ites, in ancient charters and titles, by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from mere Zachelors, &c. 
Theſe knights were girt with a ſword, and a pair of gilt 
ſpurs ; whence they were called equites aurati: 

nighthood is not hereditary, but acquired. It does not 
come into the world with a man like nobility z nor can 
it be revoked. The ſons of kings, and kings themſelves, 
with all other ſovercigns, heretofore had knighthood con- 
ferred on them as a mark of honour. They were uſually 
knighted at their baptiſm or, marriage, at.their coronation, 
before or after a battle, Se. 

KNIGHTHOOD, Xcgular, is applied to all. military orders, 
which profeſs to wear ſome particular habit, to bear arms 
againſt the infidei3, to ſuccour and aſſiſt pilgrims in their 
paſſage to the Holy Land, and to ſerve in hoſpitals where 
they ſhould be received; ſuch were the knights temylars, 
and ſuch ſtill are the &nights of Malta, Oc. 

KNIGHTHOOD, Honerary, is that which princes confer on 
other princes, and even on their own great miniſters and 
+ ſuch are knights of th. Garter, St. Michael, 

Co : 

KNn1GHTHOOD, Serial, is that which is not fixed, nor con- 
firmed by any formal inſtitution, nor regulated by any 
laſting ſtatutes 3 of which kind there have many orders 
been erected on occaſion of factions, of tilts. and tour- 
naments, maſquerades, and the like. 

The abbot Bernardo Juſtiniani, at the beginning of his 
hiſtory of knighthood, gives us a complete catalogue of 
the ſeveral orders: according to this computation, they 
are in number ninety-two. Favinhas given us two volumes 
of them under the title of Theatre d'Honneur: & de Che- 
valerie. Menenius has publiſhed Delicizs' Equeſtrium 
Ordinum, and Andr. Mendo has written de Ordinibus 
Militaribus. Beloi has traced their original, and Ge- 
liot, in his Armoriab Index, has given! us. their inſti- 
tutions. p Ne | 

To theſe may be added, Father Meneſtrier de la Che- 
valerie Ancienne & Moderne, Michieli's Trefor Militaire, 
Caramuel's ogia Regolare, Mirzus's Origines 

queſtrium ſive Militarium Ordinum ; but above all, 


of | Juſtiniani's Hiftorie Chronologiche dell' Otigine de gl Or- 


dine Militari, e di tutte le Religione Cavalereſche : the 
| R edition 
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vols. fol. 

KNIGHT Marſball. See MARSHALL. 

KNIGHTS of St. Ampulla. See AMPULL A, 

KniGHTs of Annunciata, See ANNUNCIATA. 

Kn1Gu'Ts of St. Anthony. Sec ANTHONY. 

RNn1GHTs of St. Bridget. See BRICIANI. | 

KnicnTs F St. Catharine of Mount Sinai. See CATH A- 
RINE. 

Rnicnrs of the Chapel. See CAR. 

Kn1GHTs of Chriſt. See CHRIST. 

KNiGHTs of the Collar. See COLLAR: 

KxiGnTs of the Dragon. See Dracox. 

KxicnTs of the Ermine. See ERMiNE. : 

Kx16nTs-Errant, a pretended order of chivalry, whercof 
ample mention is made in the old romances. 

They were a kind of heroes, who travelled the world in 
ſearch of adventures, redreſſing wrongs, reſcuing dam- 

ſels, and taking all occaſions of ſignalizing their proweſs. 

This romantic bravery of the old knights was heretofore 

the chimera of the Spaniards z among whom there was 

no cavalier but had his miſtreſs, whoſe eſteem he was to 

gain by ſome heroic action. The duke of Alva, notwith- 

[landing his age and gravity, is ſaid to have vowed the 

eren of Portugal to a young lady. 


KNIGHrs 7 St. George. See GEORGE. 


KNicHrs * See HosriTALERS and MALTA. 
KnicHrTs of St. Louis, See Louis. 
Kx1cnTs of Malia. See Marra. 
Kx1GHTs of St. Mark. See St. MARK. 
Kxicurs of Mary. See Mak v. 
Knicnurs f the Mine. See Mixx. 
KNicurs of Mount Carmel. Sce CARMEL. 
KNICIU TS, Rad. See Ran. 

Kxichrs / the Round Table. See TABLE, 
KynrGuTs of the Temple. See TEMPLARS. 
KNicuhrs Teutonic. See TEUTONIC. 

KNI Gurs of the Thiſlle. See THISTIF. 


Kx1cnmTs f the Shire, or KniGuTs of Parliament, are | 


two gentlemen of worth, choſen on the king's writ in 
pleno comitatu, by ſuch of the freeholders of every 
county as have the value of 403. per ann. within the 
county, clear of all taxes and deductions except parlia- 
mentary and parochial taxes, to repreſent ſuch county in 
arliament. 
his qualification of electors for knights of the ſhire or 
county members, is ſettled by ſtat. 8 Hen. VI. c. 7. and 
10 Hen. VI. c 2. According to the eſtimate of biſhop 
Fleetwood in his Chronicon Precioſum, 408. in the reign 
of Henry VI. was equal to 121. per annum in the reign of 
ueen Anne; and as the value of money has Then 
lowered ſince, Judge Blackſtone concludes that 121. in the 
biſhop's days muſt have been equivalent to 20l. at preſent. 
The other qualifications of the electors for counties in 
England and Wales, collected from ſtatutes are; that 
no perſon ui der twenty-one years of age ſhall be capable 
of voting; ror any perſon convicted of perjury or 
ſabornation of perjury : that no perſon ſhall vote in right 
of any frechold granted to him fraudulently to qualify 
him to vote: that every voter ſhall have been in the 
actual poſſeſſion or receipt of the profits of his freehold 
to his own uſe for twelve calendar months before, ex- 
cept it came to him by deſcent, marriage, marriage ſet- 
tlement, will, or promotion to a benefige or office : that 
no perſon ſhall vote in reſpect of an annuity or rent- 
charge, unleſs regiſtered with the clerk of the peace 
twelve calendar months before : that in mortgaged or 
truſt eſtates, the perfon in poſſeſſion ſhall have the vote: 
that only one perſon ſhall be admitted to vote for any 
one houſe or tenement, to prevent the ſplitting of free- 
holds: that no eſtate thall qualify a voter, unleſs the 
eſtate has been aſſeſſed to ſome land-tax aid, at leaſt 
twelve months beſore the clection: and that no tenant 
by copy of court-xoll ſhall be permitted to vote as a free- 
holder. 7 and 8 W. HI. c. 25. 10 Ann. c. 23. 2 
Geo. II. c. 21. 10 Geo. II. c. 18. 31 Geo. II. c. 14. 
Geo. III. c. 24. 
Theſe knights, when every man who had a knight's-fee 
was cuſtomarily conftrained to be a knight, were of ne- 
ceſſity to be milites gladio cinflt, for fo the writ runs to 
this day; but now cuſtom admits eſquires to be choſen 
to this oſſice. 
It is required by 23 Hen. VI. c. 15. that all nights of 
the ſhire ſhall be actual &nights, or ſuch notable eſquires 
and gentlemen as have eſtates ſufficient to be knights ; 
and by no means of the degree of yeomen : and more 
2 5 cly by g Ann. c. 5. that every night of the ſhire ſhall 
ave a clear eſtate of freehold or copyhold to the value 
of bool. per annum, except the eldeſt ſons of peers and 
of perſons qualified to be knights of ſhires. For other 
ualifications, fee PARLIAMENT. | 


he expences of knights of the ſhire, are to be defrayed by 


edition which is fulleſt, is that of Venice in 1692, in two | 
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the county, during their fitting in parliament, at the rue 
of four ſhillings a day. This rate of wages was efta- 
bliſhed in the reign of Edw. III. Sec alſo 35 Hen. VIII. 
c. 11. It is hardly neceſſary to add, that theſe are never 
now required. | | 

KnicnT's Croſs, in Betauy. See CAurtox. 

KxiGnrTs, in a Ship, two thick, ſhort pieces of timber, 

uſually carved in the figure of ſome head, having in cach 

four flitvers, three for the halliards, and one for the top- 
ropes to run in. One of them ſtands abaft the main- 
maſt, and for that reaſon is called the main-knight. The 
other ſtands abaft the fore-maſt, on the ſecond deck; and 
is called the fore-knight. 

KnrcnrTs fee, an ancient law-term, ſignifying ſo much 
land of inheritance as was eſteemed ſufficient to maintain 
a knight with ſuitable retinue z which, in Henry the 
Third's days, was reckoned at 1 51. per aun. And by a 
ſtat. 1 Edw. IT. ſuch as had 201. per ann. in fee, or for 
life, might be compelled to be knights. But this ſtatute 
is repealed 17 Car. I. Sir T. Smith rates a knight's fee 
at gol. yearly. According to Coke, 'a knizht's fee con- 
tained twelve carucates, or plough-lands. Stow ſays, 
that there were found in England, at the time of th& 
Conqueror, 60,211 knight's fees ; according to others there 
were 60,215; whereof the religious houſes, before their 
ſuppreſſion, were poſſeſſed of 28,015. See Fkk. 

KnicnTs ſervice, ſervitium militare, a tenure whereb 
ſeveral lands in this nation were anciently he!d of the 
king; which drew after it homage, ſervice in war, eſ- 
cuage, 3 marriage, &c. but taken away by the 
ſtatute 12 Car. Il. c. 24. 

KNIGHTEN-gi/d, in our old writers, a gild or company 
in London, conſiſting of ninetcen knights, which kin 
Edgar founded, giving them a portion of void Bray, 
lying within the walls of the city, now called Portſoken- 
ward, 

KNITTLE, in Sea-language, 2 ſmall line, which is either 
plaited or twiſted, and uſed for various purpoſes at ſea ; 
as to faſten the ſervice in the cable, to rect the ſails by 
the bottom, and to hang the hammocs between decks, Wc: 

KNOCKING Mill. See STAMPING. 

KNOLL, a term uſed in many parts of the kingdem, for 
the top of a fmall hill, or for the hill itſelf. 

KNOTS, in Gardening, a term uſed to exprefs the rudi- 
ments of the firſt branches of plants, as they grow up 
from the ſeed. Thus in the melon, the two firſt leaves 
or ſeed-leaves, are called the ears, and the branches that 
grow from them are called according to the order of 
their growth, the firſt, ſecond and third Aue. Mr. 
Quintiny's famous method of raifing the beſt melons, 
depended principally on the cutting off every third net 
of the plant as they grew up. Philof. Tranf. No 45. 
In trees, the knot denotes that part from whence it ſhoots 
out branches, roots, or even fruit. | 
The wood is harder and cloſer in the &nots than in any 
other part, but it is alſo more ſubject to ſplit there. 

The ule of the knots of plants is to ſtrengthen the ſtem : 
they ſerve alſo as ſearces to filtrate, purify, and refine, the 
juice raiſed up for the nouriſhment of the plant. s 

KN or, on board a ſhip, is a large knob formed on the ex- 
tremity of a rope by untwiſting the ends thereof and in- 
terweaving them regularly amongſt each other. Of this 
there are 1 ſorts; the chief of which are, the wale- 
knot, which is ſo made with the lays of a rope, that it 
cannot flip, and ſerves for ſheats, tacks, and ſtoppers. 
The bow: line-knot is ſo firmly made, and faſtened to the 
crengles of the ſails, that they muſt break, or the ſails 
ſplit, before it will flip ; the /heep-/hank-knet, which ſerves 
to ſhorten a rope without cutting it, which may be pre- 
ſently looſened ; the diamond not, the roſe knot, &c. 
The knots are generally uſed to faſten one rope to another, 
by means of a ſmall cord attached to the neck of the 
knot, called the laniard, which is firmly tied about both 
ropes. They are alſo deſigned to prevent the end of a 
rope from ſliding through an eye, which the &not is in- 
tended to confine in a particular ſituation, 

KnoT-berrics. See RASPBERRIES. 

KnoT-graſs, polygonum, in Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, of the ofandria trigynia claſs, the characters 
of which are theſe : the flower is of the apetalous kind, 
being compoſed only of a number of ſtamina ariſing from 
a funnel-ſhaped cup, divided into many ſegments at the 
edge; the piſtil finally becomes an angular feed, which is 
covered by a capſule that was originally the cup of the 
flower; to this it may be added, k 2 the flowers grow 
in the alæ of the leaves, and that the roots are fibrous. 
The ſpecies of &not-graſs enumerated by Linnæus, are 
twenty-ſeven. | 
The ancients as well as moderns have deſcribed the com- 
mon kinds of knot-graſs under the name polygonum ; but 
as they have alſo given the ſame s © Ka to another 
plant, much error has ariſen by miſtaking theſe * ö 
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Pliny began the miſtake and others have ſince in great KnowLEDGE, kinds ½ For what relates to the agrees 
numbers fallen into it, thinking Pliny's example to be a] ment or difagreement of ideas, we may reduce the whole 
ſufficient excuſe. | 64+ doctrine, and conſequently the whole ſtock of our know- 
The common gn knot-graſs is eſteemed a very power- ledge, to four heads, viz. identity or diver/ity, relation, co- 
ful aſtringent. It is generally uſed in infuſion, and is faid | exr/ence, and real exiſtence. | 
to have great virtue in ſtoppin hzmorrhages of allkinds: As to the identity or diverſity of our ideas, we may ob- 
noT-GRass, mountain. e WniTLow-Graſs. ſerve, that it is the firſt act of the mind to perceive its 

Knors of the log-line, at ſea, arethe diviſionsof it. See Log. own ideas; and, fo far, as it perceives them, to know 

KnorT, in Medicine, a protuberance in the joints of old 


Kxor is alſo uſed for the intrigue of a romance, or drama- 


ople : conſiſting of a thick, viſcous, crude, in- 
Kellel pituita, — with a bitious humour, hot 
and acrimonious; the groſſeſt and moſt terreſtrial part 
whereof clogs and is converted into a ſtony ſubſtance like 
chalk. Knots appear to be generated like ſtones in the 

ladder. : 

Phyſicians ſometimes alſo call them nodes and tophi. See 
TopHvus and NoDE. 


tic piece; being that part where the perſons are the moſt 
— by a conjuncture of affairs, whoſe end it is 


what each is, and thereby to perceive their difference; 
that is, the one not to be the other: by this the mind 
clearly perceives each idea to agree with itſelf, and to be 
what it is: and all diſtinct — to diſagree; This it 
does without any pains, or. deduction, by its natural 
power of perception, and diſtinction: and, for doing 
this, men of art have eſtabliſhed certain general rules or 
principles; as that, what is, is; and that it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be: But no maxim 
can make a man now clearer, that round is not ſquare, 
than the bare perception of the two ideas, which the 
mind, at firſt But; perceives to diſagree: 


| not eaſy to foreſee. 'The next kind of agreement, or diſagreement, the mind 
0 Ariſtotle, under this term, includes all the incidents of a] perceives, in any of its ideas, may be called relatives, 
3y tragedy, from its beginning to the place where it begins | and is nothing but the perception of the relation hetween 
; to unravel. The knot holds as long as the mind is kept | any two ideas, of what kind ſoever; that is, their agrec- 
7 ſuſpended about the event. The knot ought always to ment or diſagreement, one with another, in the ſeveral 
Ne laſt to the middle of the fifth act, otherwiſe the reſt of | ways, or reſpects, the mind takes of eee ce, ber vv 
£4, the piece languiſhes. 'The third ſort of agreement, or diſagreement, to be found 
% Kxor, Order of the, was the name of a 1 in in our ideas, is coexiſtence, or non=coexiſtence, in the 
9 the kingdom of Naples, inſtituted in 1352, by queen | ſame 9 and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances. 
8 Jane I. on occaſion of the peace eſtabliſhed between her] Thus when we pronounce concerning gold, that it is 
ÞS and the king of Hungary, by means of her marriage with | fixed, it amounts to no more but this, that fixedneſs, or 
2 uis prince of 'Tarentum. | a _ to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an idea 
th The order conſiſted of ſixty knights : Clement VI. ap- which always accompanies that particular fort of yellow. 
TE roved this order, and gave it the rule of St. Baſil: it] neſs, weight, fuſibility, &c. which make our complex 
31 choſe St. Nicolas for its protector; but it dwindled away] idea — by the word gd. 
* after the death of its foundreſs. The fourth ſort is that of actual and real exiſtence, 
355 vor, in Ornithology, the name of an Engliſh bird of the] agreeing to any idea. | 
it ſnipe-kind, not known among authors by any particular ithin theſe four ſorts of agreement, or diſagreement, 
; 7 Latin name, unleſs it be the cal:drys nigra, or black cali- ſeems contained all the nowliedge we have, indeed all 
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KNOUT is the name of a puniſhment inflicted in Ruſſia, 


KNOWING, principles and rules of. See PRINC1PLK, and 
KNOWLEGE, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the 


drys of Bellonius, which is doubtful from his deſcrip- 
tion; and ſaid to have obtained its Engliſh name from 
Canute, one of the Daniſh kings of this iſland, who was 
particularly fond of it; it is the tringa Canutus of Lin- 
neus. It is ſeldom of more than two ounces and a half 
in weight; its head and back are of a greyiſh brown; its 
rump is variegated with black and grey; its breaſt and 
belly are white, and its ſides browniſh; in ſome, but not 
in all the birds of this ſpecies: there is on each ſide of 
the head a white ſtreak, running from the angles of the 
beak to the eyes; the long feathers of the wings are 
black and white; and the tail, which is two fingers 
breadth and a half in length has its feathers tipped with 
white at the ends; its beak is a finger's breadth and a 
Half long, and is black, but it is ſtronger than any other 
of the ſnipe kind; its eyes are large, and its legs are 
en: The appear in Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire in the 
— of winter, always keeping about the ſea-ſhores. 
Their ſeaſon is from the beginning of Auguſt to that of 
November ; and they diſappear with the firſt froſts. 


with a kind of whip called knout, and made of a long 
ſtrap of leather prepared for this purpoſe. With this 
whip the executioners dexterouſly carry off a flip of ſkin 
from the neck to the bottom of the back laid bare to the 
waiſt, and A their blows, in a little while rend 
away all the ſkin off the back in parallel ſtrips. In the 
common &nozt, the criminal receives the laſhes ſuſpended 
on the back of one of the executioners: but in the great 
knout, which is generally uſed on the ſame occaſions as 
racking on the wheel in France, the criminal is raiſed 
into the air by means of a pully fixed to the gallows, and a 
cord faſtened to the two wriſts tied together a piece of 
wood is placed between his two legs alſo tied together; 
and another of a crucial form under his breaſt. Some 
times his hands are tied behind over his back, and when 
he is pulled up in this poſition, his ſhoulders are diſlocated. 
'The executioners can make this puniſhment more or leſs 
cruel : and, it is ſaid, are fo dextrous, that when a cri- 
minal is condemned to die, they can make him expire at 
pleaſure, either by one or ſeveral laſhes. 


Rus. 


perception of the connexion and agreement, or diſagree- 
ment and repugnancy, of our ideas. See IpEA. 

In which ſenſe, knowlcdge ſtands oppoſed to ignorance. 
To know that white is net black, is only to perceive that 
theſe two ideas do not.agree. So, in knowing that the 
three arigles of a triangle are equal to two right ones ; 
what do we more than perceive, that equality to two right 
ones neceffarily agrees. to, and is inſeparable from, the 
three angles of à triangle ? 


—— 


— 
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we are capable of; for all that we know, or can athrm, 
concerning any idea, is, that it is, or is not, the ſame 
with ſome other; as, that blue is not yellow : that it 
does, or does not, coexiſt with another in the ſame ſub- 
ject; as, that iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical impreſ- 
ſions: that it hath that or this relation to ſome other 
ideas; as, that two triangles upon equal baſes, between 
the ſame parallels, are equal: or, that it has a real 
exiſtence without the mind ; as, that God is: 
The mind becomes poſſeſſed of truth in ſeveral manners, 
which conſtitute fo many different ſpecies of he. 
Thus, when the mind has a preſent view of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of any of its ideas, or of the re- 
lation they have one with another, it is called a&ual 
knowledge. 
Secondly, a man is ſaid to &r2w any propoſition, when, 
having once evidently perceived the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of the ideas whereof it conſiſts, and ſo lodged 
it in his memory, that whenever it comes to be reflected 
on again, the mind aſſents to it without doubt or heſita- 
tion, and is certain of the truth of it : this may be called 
habitual knowledge. And thus a man may be ſaid to knot 
all thoſe truths which are lodged in his memory, by a 
foregoing, clear, and full perception. 
Of habitual knowledge, there are two forts : the one con- 
fiſts of ſuch truths, laid up in the memory, as, whenever 
they occur to the mind, it actually perceives the relation 
that is between their ideas; and this is in all thoſe 
truths, where the ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, 
diſcover their agreement or diſagreement one with an- 
other. The other is of ſuch truths, whereof the mind 
having been convinced, it retains the memory of the 
conviction, without the proofs. Thus a man that re- 
members certainly, that he once perceived the demon- 
{tration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, #nows it to be true, when that demon- 
{tration is gone out of his mind, and cannot poſlibly be 
recollected: but he #nows it in a different way from 
what he did before; namely, not by the intervention of 
thoſe intermediate ideas; whereby the agreement, or 
diſagreement, of thoſe in the propoſition was at firſt 
— but by remembering, that is, &nowing, that 
e was once certain of the truth of this propoſition, that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, —the immutability of the ſame relation between the 
ſame immutable things, is now the idea that thews him, 
that if the three angles of a triangle were once equal to two 
right ones, they will always be fo. And hence he comes 
to be certain, that what was once true, is always truc ; 
what ideas once agreed, will always agree; and conſe- 
quently, what he once &4neww to be true, he will always 
know to be true, as long as he can remember that he 
once knew it. 


Kxo W- 


Kwowl *®DGE, hi/torical, is merely the 8 of facts, 


KNOWLEDGE, philoſophical, is the knowledge of the reaſons 


RxNowLEDGE, mithematical, is the Hate lege of the quan- 


to its meridian heat at the winter ſolſtice, might ſo far be 


KNOWLEDGe, d grees of. As to the different degrees, or 


 KNO- 


KvowlE DOE alſo may be uſefully diſtinguiſhed into three 


kinds; hiſtorical, philoſophical, and mathematical. 


or of what is or happens in the material world, or within 


our own minds. 
ire inſtances of hiftori al knowledge. 


* ns. Thus he has a 
philoſophical knowleXge of the motion of rivers, who can 


o things, or of what is or 


cx in how it ariſes from the dechvity of the bottom, | 
and from the preſſure which the lower part of the water 


fuſtains from the upper.. So likewiſe the ſhewing how, 


* 


and by what reaſon, deſire or appetite ariſes from the |. 


percepiion or imegination-of- its object, would be philo- 
fophical knewladge. 


tity of things, that is, of their proportions or ratios to 
fome given meaſure. Thus he who knows the 1 
tion of the meridian heat of the ſun at the ſummer ſolſtice 


ſaid to have a m thematical Enowledve of the ſun's heat. 
So likewiſe he has a mathematical know edge of the motion 
of a planet in its orbit, who can diſtinctly ſhew how, 
from the quantity of the impreſſed and centripetal force, 
the velocity of the planet is produced; and how, fron: 
the action of this double force, the elliptical figure o 
the orbit ariſes. 

Theſe three kinds of +»9wl-dge differ evidently, it being 
one thing to know that a thing is; another, the reaſon 


why it 183. and a third, to know, its quantity or mea- | 


ſurc. 
It 5s alſo evident, that hiſtorical nge, though exten- | 


fively uſeful, and the foundation of the reſt; is the lowe't |” 


degree of human 4nowledge. Thoſe who aim at th: 
greateſt certainty ought to join mathematical with pb1/0 


ſepbical knowledge. Nothing can more evidently he 


that an effect ariſes from a certain cauſe, than the bnow- | 
ledge that the quantity of the effet is prop-rtional to 


the force of the cauſe. Beſides, there are many things | 


in nature, the reaſons of which depending on certain 
figures or quantitics, are not aſſignable but from mathe- 
matical principles. 


clearneſs of our #nowledge, it ſeems to lie in the different 
way which the mind has of perceiving the agreement 
or diſagreement of any of its ideas When the mind 
per-eives this a reement or difagreement of two ideas 
immediately by themſelves, without the intervention oi 
„e may call it intuitive knowledge 3 in which 
caſe the mind perceives the truth, as the eye doth light, 
only by being directed towards it. Thus the mind per- 
cei ies that white is not black; that three are more than 
two, and equal to one and two. This part of «ow/edge 
is irreſiſtible ; and, like the bright ſun-ſhine, forces itſeli 
immediately to be perceived, as. ſoon as ever the mind 
turns its view that way. It is on this intuition that al! 
the certainty and evidence of our other #nowledge de- 

nds; which certainly every one ſinds co be fo great, that 
he cannot imagine, and therefore cannot —_— a greater. 
The next degree of {nowledge is, where the mind per- 
ceives not this agreement, or diſagreement, immediately, 
or by the juxtapoſition, as it were, o. the ideas; becauſe 
thoſe ideas, concerning whoſe agreement, or diſagree- 
ment, the inquiry is made, cannot, by the mind, be ſo 
put together, as to ſhew it. In this caſe, the mind 1s 
obliged to diſcover the agreement, or diſagreement, 
which it ſearches for, by the intervention of ideas.: 
and this is that. which we call reaſoning. 


— 


Thus, if we would #nowthe agreement, or diſagreement, | 


in bigneſs, between the three angles of a triangle and 
two right angles, we cannot do it by an immediate view 
and compariſon of them, becauſe the three angles of a 
triangle cannot be brought together at once, and com- 

ad with any other one or two angles; and fo of this 
the mind has no immediate or intuitive #&nowledge. But 
we muſt find out fome other angles, to which the three 
angles of a triangle have equality z and, finding thoſe 


* to two right ones, we come to tnow' the equality 
0 


theſe three angles to two right ones. 


'Thoſe intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew the agree- |. 
ment of any two others, are callèd proofs; and. where |. 
ement, is by this means plainly | 


the agreement, or diſa 
and clearly perceived, it is called demon/tration: and a 


uickneſs in the mind to find thoſe proofs, and to apply | 


em right, is that which is called ſagacity. 


This #rowledge, though it be certain, is not ſo clear: and : 
evident as intuitive #nowledge; it requires pains and at- 


tention, and ſteady application of mind, to diſcover the 
ment, or diſagrsement, of the ideas it conſiders ; 


and there muſt be a progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, be- 


us, that the ſun riſes and ets, | 
that trees bud in the ſpring, that we remember, will, ce, 
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Beſore demonſtration, there was à doubt, which in $1: 
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fore the mind can, in this way, arrive at any certainty. 


- 


tuitive #nowledge, cannot happen to the mind, that has 
its faculty of perception left in a degree capable o! diſtinct 
ideas, no mote than it tan be a doubt-to the eye (chat 
can diſtinctly ſee white and black), whether this ink and 
paper be all of a colour. Now, in every ſtep that reaſon 
makes in demanitrative 419wi/cdge,, there is an intuitive 
knowledge of that agreement, or diſagreement, it fecks, 
with the next intermediate idea, which it uſes as a proof; 
for, it it were not ſo, that yet would need a proof, ſinoe, 
without the perception of fach agreement, or. diſagrec- 
ment, there ia no {nowledge producer. 

By which it is evident, that every ſtep in reaſoning, that 
produces {nowledge, has intuitive certainty z which, when 
the mind perceives, there is no more required, but to 
remember it, to make the agreement, or. diſagreement, 


of the ideas, concerning which we- inquire, viftble and: 


certain. This intuitive perception of the agreement, or 
diſagreement, of the intermediate ideas in each ſtep and” 
progreſſion of the demonſtration, muſt alſo be exactly 
carried in the mind; and a man muſt be ſure, that no 
part is left out, which, becauſe in long deductions the 
memory cannot ealily retain, this #nawkdgye becomes. 
more imperfect than intuitive, and men-oiten embrace 
talthoods for demonſtrations 

It has been-generally taken for granted, that mathematics 
alone are capable o demonſtrative certainty : bat to have 
ſuch an agreement, or diſagreement, as may be intui- 
tively perecived, being, as we imagine, not the privilege 
o the ideas of number, extenfion, and figure alone, it 
may, poſſibly, be the want of due method and application 
in us, and not ot ſufficient evidence in things, that de- 
monſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do in 
other parts of krewledge. For, in whatever ideas the 
mind can perceive the agreement, or diſagreement, im- 
mediately, there it-is capable of intuitive #noqv/edge 3 and, 
where it can perceive the agreement, or diſagreement, 
of any two ideas, by the intuitiye perception of the 
agrzement, or diſagreement; they have with any inter- 
mediate ideas, there the mind is capable of demonſtra-. 
tion, which i» not limited to the ideas of figure, number, 
extenſion, or their modes. | 
The reaſon why it has been generally ſuppoſed to belong 
to theſe only, is, becauſe, in comparing their equalit 
or exceſs, the modes of numbers have every the leaſt dif- 
ference very clear and perceivable : and, in, exrenfion, 
thoug't every the leaſt. exceſs is not ſo prezeptible,. yet 
the mind has found out ways to diſcover the juſt equality 
ot two angles, extenſions, or figures; and both numbers 
and ſig res can be ſet down by viſible and. laſting marks. 
But, in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes and differences 
are made and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we 
have not ſo nice and accurate a diſtinction of their diffe- 
rences, as to perceive or find ways to meaſure their juſt 
equality, or their leaſt, differences. For, thoſe other 
ſimple ideas being appearances, or ſenſations produced 
in us, by the ſize, figure, motion, &c. of minute cor- 
puſcles, ſingly inſenſible, their different degrees alſo de- 
pend on. the variation of ſome or all of thoſe cauſes; 
which, ſince it cannot be obſerved; by us in particles of 
matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is 
impaſhble for us. to. have any exact meaſures of the diffe- 
rent degrees of theſe imple ideas. 

Thus, not knowing what number of particles, nor what 
motion of them, is fit to produce any preciſe degree of 
whiten-ſs, becaufe we have no certain ſtandard to mea- 
fure them by, nor- means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt 
difference z the only help we have, is from our ſenſes, 
which, in this points fait us. But where the difference 
is ſo great, as to produce in the mind ideas clearly diſ- 
tinct, theſe ideas, a+ we ſee in colours of different kinds, 
blue and red for inſtance, are as capable of demonſtration, 
as ideas of number and extenſion. And what is here 
faid of colours, holds true in all ſecondary qualities. 
'Thefe two then, intuition and demonſtration, are the de- 
grees of our knowledge z and whatever comes ſhort of one 
of theſe, is only /aith, or opinien, not knowledge, at leaſt, 
m all general truths, | 

There is, indeed, another perception. of the mind, em- 
ployed aboutthe particular exiſtence.of finite beings with- 
out us, which, going beyond probability, but not reach- 
ing to either of the foregoing degrees of certainty, paſſes 
under the name of towledge.. | 
Nothing can be more certain, than that: the idea we re- 
ceive from an external object is in our minds? this is in- 
tuitive #nawledge.z but, whether we can thence certainly 
infer: the exiſtence of any thing without us, corrt ſpond- 
ing to that idea, is that, whereof ſome men thin there 
may be a queſtion made; becauſe men may have ſuch an 
idea in their minds, when no ſuch thing exifts, nor any 
ſuch object affects their ſenſes. 


But it is evident, that we ate invincibly conſcious to ou # 
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ſelves of a different perception, when we look on the ſun 
in the day, and when we think on it by night; when we 
actually taſte wormwood, or ſmell a roſe, or only think 
on that ſavour or odour z ſo that we may add, to the two 
former ſorts of #nowledge, this alſo of the exiſtence of 
articular external objects, by that preception and con- 
Neioufneſs we have of the actual entrance of ideas from 
them; and allow theſe three de rees of knowledge, viz. 
intuitive, demonſtrative, and gute 
But, ſince our knowledge is ounded on, and employed 
about, our ideas only, will it follow thence, that it muſt 
be conformable to pur ideas, and that where our ideas are 
clear and diſtin, obſcure and confuſed, there our tnow- 
ledge will be ſo too? We anſwer, No; for our Au- 


ledge conſiſting in the perception of the agreement, or diſ- 


agreement, of any two ideas; its clearneſs or obſcurity 
conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity of that 38 
and not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of the ideas them- 
ſelves. A man (for inſtance), who has a clear idea of 
the angles of a triangle, and of equality to two right 
ones, may yet have but an obſcure perception of their 


agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure #n9wledge of | 


it : but obſcure- and confuſed ideas can never produce 
any clear or diſtin knowledge; becauſe, as far as any 
ideas are obſcure or confuſed, ſo far the mind can never 
perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree ; or, to 
expreſs the ſame thing in other words, he that has not 


determined ideas to the words he uſes, cannot make pro- |. 
| 83 of them, of whoſe truth he can be certain. 


rom all this it follows; 1. That we can have no &ngwuw- 

ledge farther than we have ideas. 
2. That we have no #nowledge farther than we can have 
perception of the agreement, or diſagreement, of our 
1deas, cither by intuition, demonſtration, or ſenſation. 
3. We cannot have an intuitive #n9w/edge, that ſhall ex- 
tend itſelf to all our ideas, and all that we would #v 
about them; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive all 
the relations they have one to another by juxtapoſition, 
or in immediate compariſon one with another. Thus, 
we cannot intuitively perceive the equality of two exten- 
ſions, the difference of whoſe figures makes their parts 
incapable of an exact immediate application. 
4. Our rational &nowledge cannot reach to the whole ex- 
tent of our ideas; becauſe, between two different ideas 
which we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch 
roofs, whereby we can connect one to another with an 
intuitive &nowledge in all the parts of the deduction. 

. Senſitive 4rowledge, reaching no farther than the ex- 

iſtence of things „ lf preſent to our ſenſes, is yet 
much narrower than either of the ormer. 
6. From all which it is evident, that the extent of our 
knowledge comes not only ſhort of the reality of things, 
but even of the extent of our own idem. We have the 
ideas of a ſquare, a cirele, and equality; and yet, per- 
haps, ſhall never be able to find a circle equal to a ſquare. 
Sce CIRCLE. 


KNOWLEDGF, extent and limits of. The affirmations or 


negations we make concerning the ideas we have, being 
reduced to the four forts above mentioned, viz. iden- 
tity, coexiſtence, relation, and real exiſtence, let us in- 
quire how far our #nowledge extends in each of theſe. 1. 
As to identity and diverſity, our intuitive 4y9wledge is as 
far extended, as our ideas themſelves; and there can be 
no idea in the mind, which it does not preſently, by an 
intuitive knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be 
different from any other. 

2. As to the agreement, or diſagreement, of our ideas 
of co-exiſtence, our #rowledge herein is very defective, 
though it is in this that the greateſt and moſt material 
part of our #n-wledge, concerning ſubſtances, conſiſts : 
{or our ideas of ſubſtances being nothing but certain col- 
lections of ſimple ideas co-exiſting in one ſubject (our 
idea of flame, for inſtance, is a body hot, luminous, and 
moving upwards); when we would know any thing far- 
ther, concerning this, or any other ſort of ſubſtance, 
what do we but enquire what other qualities, or powers, 
theſe ſubſtances have, or have not ? which is nothing 
elſe but to 41ow what other ſimple ideas do, or do not 
exiſt with thoſe which make up lach complex ideas. The 
reaſon of this is, that the ſimple ideas, which make up 
our complex ideas of ſubſtances, have no viſible neceſſary 
connection, or ineonſiſtence, with other ſimple ideas, 
whoſe co-exiſtence with them we would inform ourſelves 
about. Theſe ideas being likewiſe, for the moſt part, 
ſecondary qualities, which depend upon the primary qua- 
lities of their minute or inſenſible parts, or on ſomething 
yet more remote than theſe from our comprehenſion, it 
is impoſſible we ſhould know which have a neceſſary uni- 
on, or inconſiſtence, one with another; ſince we #now 
not the root from whence they ſpring, or the ſize, figure, 
and texture of parts on which they depend, and from 
which they reſult. Beſides this, there is no diſcoverable 


connection between iny ſecond lit nd thoſi 
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rimary qualities that it depends on. We are fo far from 
nowing what figure, ſize, or motion, produces (for in- 
ſtance) a yellow colour, or ſweet taſte, or ſharp ſound, 
that we can by no means conceive how any ſize, figure, 
or motion, can poſhbly produce in vs the idea of any 
colour, taſte, or found, whatſoever ; there being no con- 
ceivable connection between the one and the other. 
Our #nowledge, therefore, of co-exiſtence reaches little 
farther than experience. Some ſew, indeed, of- the pri- 
mary qualities have a neceflary dependence, and viſible 
connection, one with another : as Need neceſſarily ſu 
oſes extenſion; receiving or communicating motion by 
impulſe ſuppoſes ſolidity: but qualities co-exiſtent in any 
ſubject, without this rde and connection, can- 
not certainly be #nown to co-exiſt, any farther than ex- 
perience, by our ſenſes, informs us. Thus, though, upon 
trial, we find gold yellow, weighty, malleable, fuſible, 
and fixed ; yet, becauſe none of theſe have any evident 
dependencg, or neceſſary connection, with the other, 
we cannot certainly now, that, where any four of theſe 
are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſo- 
ever it may be. But the higheit degree of probability 
amounts not to certainty, without which there can be 
no true &nowledoe; for this co-exiſtence can be no far- 
ther #nown than it is perccived; and it cannot be per- 
ceived, but either, in particular ſubjects, by the obſer- 
vation of our fenſes, or, in general, by the neceſſary 
connection of the ideas themſelves. 
As to incompatibility, or repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we 
tnow, that no ſubject can have of each ſort of primary 
qualities, more than one particular at once, as one ex- 
tenſion, or one ſigure; and fo of ſenſible ideas peculiar 
to cach ſenſe: for whatever, of each kind, is preſent in 
any ſubject, excludes all other of that ſort; ſor inſtance, 
one ſubject cannot have two ſmells, or two colours, at 
the ſame time. 
As to powers of ſubſtances, which make a great part of 
our inquiries about them, our #n:wledge reaches a little 
farther than experience; becauſe they conſiſt in a texture 
and motion ot parts, which we cannot by any means 
come to diſcover ; and I doubt, whether, with thoſe fa- 
culties we have, we {hall ever be able to carry our general 
tnoꝛo edge much farther in this part. Experience is that, 
which, in this part, we muſt depend on: and it were 
to be wiſhed, that it were more improved. We find 
the advantages ſome men's generous pains have this way 
brought to the ſtock of natural #now!edge; and it others, 
eſpecially the philoſophers by ſire, had been ſo wary in 
their obſervations, and ſincere in their reports, as thoſe 
who call themſelves philoſophers ought to have been, our 
acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our in- 
ſight into their powers and operations, might have been 
yet much greater. 
As to the third ſort, the agreement, or diſagreement, of 
our ideas in any other relation; this is the largeſt field 
of knowledge, and it is hard to determine how tar it may 
extend: this part depending on our ſagaeity in finding 
intermediate ideas, that may ſhew the Pabirudes and re- 
lations of ideas, it is a hard matter to tell when we are 
at an end of ſuch diſcoveries. They, who are ignorant 
of algebra, cannot imagine the wonders of this kind that 
are to be done by it : and what farther improvements and 
helps, advantageous to other parts of #nowledze, the ſa- 
gacious mind of man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to 
determine. 
This, at leaſt, we may believe, that the ideas of quantity 
are not the only ones capable of demonſtration and 4now- 
ledge; and that other, and, perhaps, more uſeſul parts 
of contemplation, would ford us certainty, if vices, 
paſhons, and domineering intereſt, did not oppoſe or 
menace endeavours of this kind. 
As to the fourth ſort of #nowledge, viz. of the real, actual 
exiſtence of things, we have an intuitive 4now/edge of our 
own exiſtence, a demonſtrative know!/edge of the exiſtence 
of God, and a ſenſitive #nowledge of the objects that pre- 
ſent themſelves to our ſenſes. 
Hitherto we have examined the extent of our 41-wledge, 
in reſpeCt of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are: there is 
another extent of it, in reſpe& of univerſality, which 
will alſo deferve to be conſidered; and this, in regard 
our #nowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the 
ideas, whoſe agreement, or diſagreement, we perceive, 
are abſtract, our #nowledge is univerſal; for what is known 
of ſuch general ideas, will be true of every particular 
thing, in which that eſſence, that is, that abſtract idea, 
is found : and what is once #nown of ſuch ideas, will be 
perpetually and for ever true; ſo that, as to all general 
knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own 
minds; and it is only the examining our own ideas that 
furniſhes us with it. Truth belonging to eſſences of 
things (that is, to abſtraQ ideas) are eternal, and are to 
be found out by the contemplation only of thoſeeſſences; as 


* 


the exiſtence of things is to be let only from experience. 
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tnows not things immediately, but by the intervention of 
the ideas it has of them. Our knowledge, therefore, is 
real only ſo far as there is a conformity between our 
ideas, and the reality of things. But how ſhall we know 
when our ideas agree with things themſelves ? It is an- 
ſwered, There are two forts of ideas, that we may be 
aſſured agree with things: theſe are, 

1. Simple ideas, which, ſince the mind can by no means 
make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of things operating upon 
the mind in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe 


perceptions, which, by the will of our Maker, they are 


ordained and adapted to. Hence it follows, that ſimple 
ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the natural and 
regular production of things without us, really operat- 
ing upon us, which carry with them all the conformity 
our ſtate requires, which is to repreſent things under 
thoſe appearances they are fitteſt to produce in us Thus 
the idea of whiteneſs, as it is in the mind, exactly an- 
ſwers that power which is in any body to produce it 
therez and this conformity between our ſimple ideas, 
-_ the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient for real 4now- 
dge. 

2. Al our complex ideas, except only thoſe of ſubſtancee, 
being archetypes of the mind's own making, and not re- 
ferred to the exiſtence of things, as to their originals, 
cannot want any conformity neceſſary to real know cage 3 
for that which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but 
itſelf, can never be capable of a wrong repreſentation 
Here the ideas themſelves are conſidered as archetypes, 
and things are no otherwiſe regarded than as conformable 
to them. Thus the mathematician conſiders the truth 
and properties belonging to a rectangle, or circle, only as 
they are ideas in his own mind, which eee, he never 
found exiſting mathematically, that is, preciſely, true; 
yet his &now'edge is not only certain, but real, becauſe 
real things are no farther concerned, nor intended to be 
meant by any ſuch propolitions, than as things really 
agree to thoſe archetypes in the mind. 


3. But the complex ideas, which we refer to archetypes | 


without us, may differ from them; and ſo our knowiedge 
about them may come ſhort of being real : and ſuch are 
our ideas of ſubſtances. "Theſe muſt be taken from ſome- 
thing, that does or has exiſted, and not be made up of 
ideas arbitrarily put together, without any real pattern. 
Herein, therefore, is founded the reality of our #now- 
ledge concerning ſubſtances, that all our complex ideas 
of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of 
ſuch ſimple ones as have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in 
nature: and our ideas, being thus true, though not, per- 
haps, very exact copies, arc the ſubject of real tnowled7e 
of them. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we 
find they have with others, will be 4now/edge. If thoſe 
ideas be abſtract, it will be general #now efge; but, to 
make it real concerning ſubſtances, the ideas muſt be 
taken from the real exiſtence of things. Wherever, 
therefore, we perceive the agreement, or diſagreement, 
of our ideas, there is certain #n-wledgez and wherever 
we are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, 
there is certain, real 4#now/edge. 


KNnowLEDGE, method of improving or enlarging. It being 


the received opinion amongſt men of letters, that maxims 
are the foundation of all 4now/edge, and that ſciences are 
each of them built upon certain præcognita, from whence 
the underſtanding is to take its riſe, and by which it is to 
conduct itſelf in its inquiries in the matters belonging to 
that ſcience ; the beaten road of the ſchools has been to 
lay down, in the beginning, one or more general propo- 
ſitions, called principles, as foundations whereon to build 
the know'edge that was to be had of that ſubject. 
That which gave occaſion to this way of proceeding was, 
the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in mathematics, which, 
of all the ſciences, have the greateſt certainty, clcarneſs, 
and evidence in them. But, if we conſider it, we ſhall 
find, that the great advancement and certainty of real 
know/edge men arrive to in theſe ſciences, was not owing 
to the influence of thoſe principles, but to the clear, 
diſtinct and complete ideas, their thoughts were em- 
loyed about, and to the relation of equality and exceſs, 
fo clear between fome of them, that they had an intuitive 
knowledge, and by that a way to difcover it in others, 
and this is without the help of thoſe maxims. For is it 
not pothble for a lad to 4now, that his whole body is 
bigger than his little finger, but by virtue of this axiom, 
the whole is bigger than a part; nor be aſſured of it 


till he has learned that maxim? Let any one conſider 


which is 4nown firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the par- 
ticular inſtance, or the geners! rule ; and which it is 
thut gives life and birth to the other: theſe general 
rules are but the comparing our more general and abſtract 
ideas, which ideas are made by the mind, and have names 
given them, for the eaſier diſpatch in its reaſonings : but 
knowledge began in the mind, and was founded on parti- 


Kvowreper, reality of. It is evident, that the mind 


| 
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culars, though afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken 
thereof, it being natural for the mind to lay up thoſe 
eneral notions, and make the proper uſe of them, which 
is to diſburden the memory of the cumberſome load of 
articulars. The way to improve in #nowledge is, not to 
wallow principles with an implicit faich, and without 
examination, which would be apt to miſlead men, in- 


ſtead of guiding them into truth; but to get and fix in 


our minds clear and complete ideas, as far as they are 
to be had, and to annex to them proper and conſtant 
names: and thus, barely by conſidering our ideas, and 
comparing them together, obſerving their agreement or 
diſagreement, their habitudes and relations, we ſhall 
get more true and clear 4now/edge by the conduct of this 
one rule, than by taking up ne a he and thereby put- 
ting our minds into the diſpoſal of others. 

We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as reaſon adviſes 
us, adapt our methods of inquiry to the nature of the 
ideas we examine, and the truth we ſearch after. Ge- 
neral and certain truths are only founded in the habitudes 
and relations of abſtract ideas; therefore a ſagacious, 
methodical applicauon of our thoughts for the findin 
out theſe relations, is the only way to diſcover all, that 
can with truth and certainty, be put into general propo- 
ſitions. By what ſteps we are to proceed in theſe, is to 
be learned in the ſchools of the mathematicians, who, 
from very plain and eaſy beginnings, by gentle degrees; 
and a continued chain of reatonings, proceed to the diſ- 
covery and demonſtration of woke. that, at firſt ſight, 
appeared beyond human capacity. This may reaſonably be 
ſaid, that, if other ideas that are rcal, as well as nomi- 
nal eſſences of their ſpecies, were purſued in the way 
familiar to mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts 
farther, and with greater evidence and clearneſs, than 
poſſibly we are apt to imagine. This is reaſon ſufficient 
to advance that conjecture above mentioned; viz. © That 
« morality is capable of demonſtration, as well as mathe- 
« matics;” for moral ideas being real efſences, which 
have a diſcoverable connection and agreement one with 
another, ſo far as we can find their habitudes and rela- 
3 ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of real and general 
truths. 


In our #nowledge of ſubſtances, we are to proceed after 


a quite different method; the bare contemplation of 
their abſtract ideas (which are but nominal eſſences) will 
carry us but a very little way in the ſearch of truth and 
certainty. Here experience muſt teach us what reaſon 
cannot; and it is by trying alone, that we can certainly 
know what other qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of our com- 
plex idea; for inſtance, whether that yellow, heavy, 
fuſible body, I call geld, be malleable, or no; which 
experience (however it prove in that particular body we 
examine) makes us not certain, that it is ſo in all, or any 
other yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, but that which we 
have tried ; becauſe it is no conſequence, one way or 
other, from our complex idea. The neceſſity or incon- 
hitence of malleability has no viſible connection with 
the combination of that colour, weight, and fuſibility, in 
any body. What is here ſaid of the nominal eſſence of 
gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch determinate 
colour, weight, and fulibility, will hold true, if other 
qualities be added to it. Our reaſonings from thofe 
ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain diſco- 
very of the other properties in thoſe maſſes of matter 
wherein all thoſe are to be found. As far as our expe- 
rience reaches, we may have certain &nowledge, and no 
farther. It is not denied, but that a man, accuſtomed 
to rational and regular experiments, ſhall be able to ſee 
farther into the nature of bodies, and their unknown 
properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them; but 
this is but judgment and opinion, not &nowledge and 
certainty. 
This wguld make it ſuſpected, that natural philoſophy 
is not capable of being made a ſcience. From experi- 
ments, and hiſtorical obſervations, we may draw advan- 
tages of cate and health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock 
of conveniencies for this life; but, beyond this, it is to 
be feared, our talents reach not, nor are our facultics 
able to advance farther. Sce Pu xsics. 
The ways to enlarge our 4nowledge, as far as we are capa- 
ble, ſeem to be theſe two : the tirit is, to get and ſettle 
in our minds, as far as we can, clear, 4 
conſtant ideas of thoſe things we would conſider and 
know ; for it being evident, that our &now/edge cannot 
excecd our ideas, where they are either imperfect, con- 
fuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, 
perſect, or clear u eg e. The other art is, of finding 
out the intermediate ideas, which may thew us the agree- 
ment or repugnancy of other ideas, which cannot be 
immediately compared, 
That theſe two, (and not relying on maxims, and draw- 
ing conſequences from ſome general propoſitions) are the 
right method of improving our &nowledge in the ideas 
4 


iſtinct, and 


of 


of other modes, beſides thoſe of quantity, the bonſide- 
ration of mathematical hnowledge will eaſily inform us; 
where, firſt, we ſhall find, that he, who has not clear 
and perfect ideas of thoſe angles or figures, of which 
he defires to inow any thing, is utterly thereby inca- 
pable of any knowledge about them: Suppoſe a man not 
to have an exact idea of a right angle, ſcalenum, or 
trapezium, and it is clear, that he will in vain ſeek any 
demonſtration about them. Re 

And farther, it is evident, that it was not the influence of 
maxims or principles that led the maſters of this ſcience 
into thoſe wonderful diſcoveries they have made : 
let a man of good parts tn all the maxims of ma- 
thematics ever fo well and contemplate their extent and 
conſequences as much as he pleaſes, he will, by their 
aſſiſtance, ſcarce ever come to #now, that the ſquare of 


the hypothenuſe in a right-angled triangle, is equal to | 


ſauares of the two other ſides. This, and other ma- 
* truths, have been diſcovered by the thoughts 
otherwiſe applied. The mind had other objects, other 
views before it, far different from thoſe maxims, which 
men, well enough acquainted with thoſe received axioms, 
but ignorant of their method who firſt made thoſe demon- 
ſtrations, can never ſufhciently admire. _ 
Our #nowledge, as in other things, fo in this alſo, has ſo 
eat a conformity with our hight, that it is neither 
wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. Men, who have 
ſenſes, cannot chooſe but receive ſome ideas by them; and, 
if they have memory, they cannot but retain ſome of them; 
and if they have any diſtinguiſhing faculty, cannot, but 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement, of ſome of them 
one with another. As he that has i if he will open 
them by day, cannot but ſee ſome objects, and perceive 
a difference in them; yet he may chooſe whether he 
will turn his eyes towards an object, curiouſly ſurvey 
it, and obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But 
what he doth ſee he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he doth ; 
it depends not on his will to ſee that black, which ap- 
pears yellow: Juſt thus it is with our underitanding : 
all that is voluntary in our #no9wlcdze, is the employing or 
with-holding any of our faculties from this or that fort 
of objects, and a more or leſs accurate ſurvey of them; 
but, they being employed, our will hath no power to 
d-termine the #now/edgy of the mind one way or another 
that is done only by the objects themſelves, as far as 
they. are clearly difcovered. Thus, he that has got the 
ideas of numbers, and has taken the pains to compare 
one, two, or three, to fix, cannot chooſe but know 
they are equal. He alſo, that hath the idza of an in- 
telligent, but weak and frail being, made by, and de- 
pending on, another, who is eternal, omnipotent, and 
perfectly wiſe and good, will as certainly know, that 
man is to honour, fear, and obey God, as that the fun 
mines when he he ſees it. But yet, be theſe truths 
ever fo certain, ever ſo clear, he may be ignorant of 
cither or both of them, who will not take the pains to 
employ his faculties as he ſhould, to inform himſelf 
about them. 

KNOXIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
claſs ; the characters of which are, that the flower con- 
ſiſts of a ſingle petal, and is funnel-thaped ; and its ſeeds 
are two, and ſulcated. 

KODDA-pail, in Botany, a name given by Plumier, and 
in the Hortus Malabaricus, to a genus of plants, called 
by Linnæus pis TIA. k 

KOEMPFERIA, in Botany. See GaLANGAL. 

KOENIGIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria trigynia 
claſs; the characters of which are, that the calyx is 
formed of three leaves; that it has no corolla; and the 
ſeed is ſingle, ovated, and naked. 

KOHLMULEN, in [chthyography, a name given by ſome 
to the aſellus flaveſcens, or yellow cod, called by others 
blant and gelbe. 

KOKOB, in Zo2/2gy, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 
found in the Welt Indies, and very fatal by its bite. It 
is ſmaller than our viper, and of a brown colour, varic- 
gated with green and red ſpots. | 

KOLERUS, a name given by Paracelſus to an old dry ulcer. 

KOLLOW. See KIL Low. | 

KOL'TO, a name given by ſome writers to the PLICA Pola- 
uica. 


KOMMANICK, in Ornicho/ogy, the German name for the 


large-creſted lark, common in many parts of Germany, 
but not known in England, It is larger than our common 
lark, and has a much larger and longer beak; its back is 
of a greyer colour, and leſs ſpotted than in the common 
lark, and its rump is ſcarce tpotted at all; its creſt is 
very beautitul, and is compoſed of eight, ten, or twelve 
feathers, much darker coloured than the reſt, and the 
bird can not only raite and depreſs, but can ſpread and 
contract them at pleaſure; it very ſeldom is ſeen high in 
the air, and never makes any long ſtay there, but is moſt 


frequently ſcen about the banks of rivers, | 


KRA 


KONNARUS, a name given by Agathocles in Atheuzus 
to a plant of Arabia, which * deſcription ſhews to be 
the ſame with the /aduc of the later Arabians, the fruit 
of which is called nabac or nabech. _ 

This tree is the lotus of Dioſcorides, and the acanthus of 
Virgil, whoſe berries he mentions. The fruit of this 
tree is like a cherry, but ſmaller, and is ground to pow- 
der by the Africans when dried. It is very well known 
to all who are acquainted with the writings of the old 
phyſicians, that the berries of the /atus or nabac were 
ground down, by the Egyptians and other nations where 
they grew, to a fine powder for medicinal uſes. They 
were aſtringents, and uſed both externally in poultices 
and fomentations, and internally in decoctions and other 
forms where aſtringents were required. 


of a ſea-fith of the Eaſt Indies, called by the Dutch the 
raevenbeck. It has its name from its noſe reſembling the 
beak of a raven or crow, and is about ſeven inches long; 
its back and tail are red, and its belly yellow ; it has alſo 
on each ſide two pale yellow longitudinal lines, running 
from the gills to the tail. It is a wholeſome and well- 
taſted fiſh. Ray. 

KORAN. See ALCoRAN. | 8 

K 08, in the J-wi/h Antiquities, a meaſure which held the 
quantity of four cubic inches, and ſomething over. This 
was the cup of blefling, out of which they drank when 
they gave thanks after ſolemn meals, as on the day of the 

atlover. 

KOUANIN, in the Chineſe Language, the name of a tu- 
telary deity of women. The Chineſe make great num- 
bers of the figures of this deity in white porcelain, and 
ſend them to all parts of the world, as well as keep them 
in their own louſes. The figure repreſents a woman 
with a child in her arms. The women, who have no 
children, pay a ſort of adoration to theſe images, and 
ſuppoſe the deity they repreſent to be of power to make 
them fruitful. It has been ſuppoſed, by many Euro- 
peans, that theſe images were meant to repreſent the 
Virgin Mary, with our Saviour in her arms; but this is 
an idle opinion; the Chinefe having been fond of this 
figure in all times that we have an account of. The ſta- 
tue always repreſents a handſome woman, very modeſtly 
attired. 

KRAKEN, in Zoology, a moſt amazing large ſea animal, 
ſeemingly of a crab-like form; the credit of whoſe ex- 
iſtence reſts upon the evidence produced by biſhop Pon- 
toppidon, in his Natural Hiſtory of Norway, publiſhed 
ſome few years ſince; and though the reality of it can- 

not be denied, the relation will be thought to require 
good authentication. 

As a full grown raten has never been ſeen in all its parts 
and dimenſions, an accurate ſurvey of which muſt em- 
ploy ſome time, and not a little motion; it is impoſſible 
to give a complete deſcription of one. Nevertheleſs, we 
ſhall ſubmir the probability of its exiſtence on the beſt in- 
formation our author could collect, which ſeems to have 
fixed his own belief of it; though, at the ſame time, he 
acknowleges the account is very defective, and ſuppoſes a 
farther information concerning the creature may be re- 
ſerved for poſterity. 
Our fiſhermen, ſays the author, unanimouſly and inva- 
riably aflirm, that when they are ſeveral miles from the 
land, particularly in the hot ſummer days, and by their 
diſtance, and the bearings of ſome points of land, expect 
from eighty to a hundred fathoms depth, and do not find 
but from twenty to thirty; and more eſpecially if they 
find a more than uſual plenty of cod and ling, they judge 
that the 4raten is at the bottom; but if they End by their 
lines, that the water in the ſame place ſtill ſhallows on 
them, they know he is riſing to the ſurface, and row off 
with the greateſt expedition, till they come into the uſual 
foundings of the place; when, lying on their oars, in a 
few minutes the monſter emerges, and ſhews himſelf ſuf- 
hciently, though his whole body does not appear. Its 
back, or upper part, which ſeems an Engliſh mile and a 
half in circumference (ſome have affirmed more), looks 
at firſt like a number of ſmall iſlands, ſurrounded with 
ſomething that floats like ſea-weeds ; at laſt, ſeveral bright 
points or horns appear, which grow thicker the * 
they emerge, and ſometimes ſtand up as high and large as 
the maſts of middle-fized veſſels. In a ſhort time it 
lowly ſinks, which is thought as dangerous as its riſing ; 
as it cauſes ſuch a ſwell and whirlpool, as draws every 
thing down with it, like that of Maleſtrom. The biſhop 
juitly regrets the omiſſion of, probably, the only oppor- 
tunity that ever has, or may be preſented, of ſurveying 
it alive, or ſeeing it entire when dead. This, he informs 
us, once did occur, on the credit of the reverend Mr. 
Friis, miniſter at Nordland, and vicar of the college fer 
promoting Chriſtian knowledge; who informed him, that 
in 1680, a 4raken (perhaps a young and careleſs one, as 
they geucrally keep ſeyeral leagues from land) came into 


the 


KORACHORYNCHUS Indus, in Ichthyology, the name 


— — 


K R A 


Alſtahoug ; where, in turning about, ſome of its long 
horns caught hold of ſome adjoining trees, which it might 
eaſily have torn up, but that it was alſo entangled in ſome 


 elifts of the rocks, whence it could not extricate itſelf, | 
Our author has heard of no 


but putrefied on the - 

perſon r- by this monſter, but relates a report of 

the danger o 

the water full of the creature's thick ſlimy excrements 

(which he voids for ſome months, as he feeds for ſome 

other); they immediately ſtrove to row off, but were not 
uick enough in turning to fave the boat from one of 

the traker's horns, which ſo cruſhed the head of it, that 


it was with difficulty they ſaved their lives on the wreck, | 


though the weather was 8 calm; the monſter ne- 
ver appearing at other times. His excrement is ſaid to 
de attractive of other fiſh, on which he feeds; which 


expedient was probably neceſſary, on aecount of his flow | 


unwieldy motion, to his ſubſiſtence ; as this flow motion 
again may be neceſſary to the ſecurity of ſhips of the 
greateſt force and burthen, who muſt be overwhelmed on 
encountering ſuch an immenſe animal, if his velocity was 
equal to his weight; the Norwegians ſuppoſing, that if 
his arms, on which he moves, and with which he takes 
his food, were to lay hold of the largeſt man of war, 
they would pull it down to the bottom. 


In confirmation of the reality of this animal, our learned | 


author cites Debes's deſcription of Faroe, for the exiſt- 
ence of certain iſlands, which ſuddenly appear, and as 
. ſuddenly vaniſh. Many ſea-faring people, he adds, give 

accounts of ſuch, particularly in the North fea ; which 
their ſuperſtition has either attributed to the deluſion of 


the devil, or conſidered as inhabited by evil ſpirits. But 
our honeſt hiſtorian, who is not for wronging the | 


devil himſelf, ſuppoſes ſuch miſtaken iflands to be no- 


the waters that run between the rocks and cliffs near 


* 


two fiſhermen, who came upon a part of | 


* 


rn 
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ted by the whale, who is viviparous; and by the 
argeſt land animals, of whom the elephant is ſaid to go 
near two years with young; all induce us to conclude, 
from analogy, that this creature is not numerous ; 
which — 4 with a paſſage in a manuſcript aſcribed 
to Svere king of Norway, as it is cited by Ol. Wormius, 
in his Muſeum, p. 280, in Latin, which we ſhall exactly 
tranſlate: There remains one kind, which they call 
© hafgufe, whoſe magnitude is unknown, as it is ſeldom 
© ſeen. Thoſe who affirm they have ſeen its body, de- 
&« clare, it is more like an ifland than a beaſt, and that 
&« its carcaſe was never found; whence ſome imagine, 
« there are but two of the kind in nature.” Whether the 
vaniſhing ifland, Lemair, of which captain Rodney went 
in ſearch, was a traten, we ſubmit to the fancy of our 
readers. In fine, if the exiſtence of the creature is ad- 
mitted, it will ſeem a fair inference, that he is the ſcarceſt 
as well as largeſt in our world; and that if there are 
larger in the univerſe, they probably inhabit ſome ſphere 
or planet more extended than our own. Such we have 
no pretence to limit; and that fiction can deviſe a much 
greater than this, is evident, from the cock of Mahomet, 
and the whale in the Bava Bathra of the "Talmud, which 
were intended to be credited ; and to either of which our 
traten is a very ſhrimp in dimenſions. 


RAMERIA, in Botany, a genus of the fetrandria mona- 


gynia claſs; the characters of which are, that it has no 
—_— the corolla has four petals; the upper nectarium 
is divided into three ſegments, and the lower conſiſts of 
two leaves; the fruit is a dry, echinated, ſingle- ſeeded berry. 


KUL, or Kool, a 'Purkiſh term, properly ſignifying a /ave 


or ſervant. 

Meninſky tells us, the name is given to all the ſoldiers in 
the Ottoman empire, particularly to thoſe of the grand 
ſignior's guard, and the infantry. The captains of the 


infantry, and thoſe who command the guards are called 
ti zabytlers, and the ſoldiers of the guard apm 4i/ler;, 
i. e. Hades of the conrt. Others inform us, that all who 
hold any places depending on the crown, or receive 
wages from it, in a word, all who are, in any meaſure, 
the grand fignior's ſervants, take the title of 4/, or 
kool, 1. e. ſlave, as more creditable than that of ſubject; 
even the grand vizir and the baſhaws value themſelves 
upon it. A u. or flave, of the grand ſignior, has au- 
thority to abuſe any who are 4 his ſervants; but a 
fudject, who ſhould affront a #z/, or ſlave, would be ſe- 1 
verely puniſhed. The #s are entirely devoted to the 4 
will of the grand fignior, and look on it as a kind of | 

martyrdom, that merits heaven, when they die either 

by his order, or in the execution of his commands. 

KUPPER-N3cel, in Natitral Hiſtory, is a reddiſh yellow 
mineral, containing the ſemi-metal called NICK EI, 
together with iron and cobalt, mineraliſed by arſenic and 
fulphur. It is ſometimes of a vitreous texture, ſome- 
wh © or a great quantity of fiſh.” To which our author | times fine-grained, and ſometimes conſiſting of ſcaly 


1 ſubjoins, (who cannot diſcover that this gh] mars ore, | Particles. 
| | « with its points, and prognoſtications of fiſh, was the KUR'TCHI, an order of foldiery among the Perſians. 


| « fraten, miſtaken by Buræus for an iſland, who may | 'The word, in its original, ſignifies army; and is applied 4 


19 | thing but the kraten, called by ſome the /ce trolden, 
[ 4 or * miſchief; in which opinion he was greatly con- 
1 - firmed by the following quotation of Dr. Hierne, a learned 
HY Swede, — baron Grippenhielm; and which is cer- 
tainly a very remarkable paſſage, viz. Among the rocks 
« about Stockholm, there is ſometimes ſeen a tract of | 
c land, which at other times diſappears, and is ſeen | 
bd c again in another place. Buræus 1 placed it as an 

f - mn 1 land in his map. The peaſants, who call it gummars 
1:8 8 : « ore, ſay, that it is nat always ſeen, and that it lies out 
| tc in the open ſea, but I could never find it. One Sun- 
| « day, when I was out amongſt the rocks, founding the 
| cc coaſts, it happened that, in one place, I ſaw ſome- 
15h de thing like three points of land in the ſea, which ſur- 
'* « priſed me a little, and I thought I had inadvertently 
| © pafled them over before. Upon this I called to a pea- 
F « ſant, to enquire for gummars ore; but when he came 
[ « we could ſee nothing of it: upon which the peaſant 
« ſaid, all was well, and that this prognoſticated a ſtorm, 


— — 
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« keep himſelf about that ſpot where he riſes.” He 
takes the traten, doubtleſs, from his numerous tentaculi, 
which ſerve him as feet, to be of the polype kind; and 
the contemplation of its enormous bulk led him to adapt 
a paſſage from Eccleſ. xliii. 31, 32. to it. Whether by 
it may be intended the dragon that is in the ſea, men- 
tioned Iſaiah xxvii. 1. we refer to the conjecture of the 
reader. After paying but a juſt reſpect to the moral 
character, the reverend function, and diligent inveſtiga- 
tions of our author, we muſt admit the poſlibility of its 
exiſtence, as it implies no contradiction; though it ſeems 
to encounter a general prepoſſeſſion of the whale's being 
the largeſt animal on, or in, our globe; and the eradica- 
tion of any long prepoſſeſſion is attended with ſomething 
irkſome to us. But were we to ſuppoſe a ſalmon or a ſtur- 

eon, the largeſt fiſh any number of perſons had ſeen or 
1 of, and tlie whale had diſcovered himſelf as ſeldom, 
and but in part, as the Araten, it is eaſy to conceive, that 
the exiſtence of the whale had been as indigeſtible to 


ſuch perſons then, as that of the traten may be to others 


now. Some may incline to think, ſuch an extenſiye 
monſter would encroach on the ſymmetry of nature, and 
be over proportionate to the ſize of the globe itſelf: as a 
little retroſpection will inform us, that the breadth of 
what is feen of him, ſuppoſing him nearly round, muſt 
be full two thouſand ſix hundred feet (if more oval, or 
crab-like, full two thouſand) and his thickneſs, which 
may rather be called altitude, at leaſt three hundred; 
our author declaring, he has choſen the leaſt circumfe- 
rence mentioned of this animal, for the greater certainty. 
Theſe immenſe dimenſions, e we apprehend 
will not argue concluſively againſt . the exiſtence of the 
animal, though conſiderably againſt a numerous increaſe 
or propagation of it. In fact, the _ ſcarcity of the 
tralen, his confinement to the North ſea, and perhaps to 


to a body of cavalry, conſiſting of the nobility of the 1 


kingdom of Perſia, and the poſterity of thoſe conque- 
rors, who placed Ifmael Sophi on the throne. They 
are in number about eighteen thouſand men. 

Their commander is called 4rtch: baſchi, which was 
formerly the firſt poſt in the kingdom; equivalent to 
a conſtable of France. 


KYPHONISM, Kyros uus, or CyYrHoNISMUS, an 


ancient puniſhment, which was frequently undergone by 
the martyrs in the primitive times ; wherein the CS of 
the perſon to ſuffer was anointed with honey, and ſo 
expoſed to the ſun, that the flies and waſps might be 
tempted to torment him. This was performed in three 
manners; ſometimes they only tied the patient to a 
take; ſometimes they hoiſted him up into the air, and 
ſuſpended him in a baſket z and ſometimes they ſtretched 
him out on the ground, with his hands tied behind him. 
The word is originally Greek, and comes from xzu@wy, 
which ſignifies either the fate to which the patient was 
tied, the cellar fitted to his neck, or an in/trument 
wherewith they tormented him: the ſcholiaſt on Ari- 
ſtophanes ſays, it was a wooden lock, or cage; and that 
it was called ſo from xunlew, to crook or bene, becauſe it 
kept the tortured in a crooked, bowing polture-; others 
take the xvPwy for a log of wood laid over the criminal's 
head, to prevent his ſtanding upright : Heſychius deſcribes 
the aug as a piece of wood, whereon criminals were 
{tretched and tormented. In effect, it is probable the 
word might ſignify all theſe ſeveral things. It was a ge- 
nerical name, whereof theſe were the 3 

Suidas gives us the fragment of an old law, which pu- 
niſhed thoſe who treated the laws with contempt, with 
kyphoniſm for the ſpace of twenty days; after which they 
* to be precipitated from a rock, dreſſed in women's 

abit. | | 


| | equal latitudes in the ſouth; the ſmall number propa-'K YSTIS, Kugry, in Anatomy. See CrsT1s. 
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L, 


LABADISTS, or Las 


EL, a ſemi-vowel, or liquid conſonant, mak- 
ing the eleventh letter of the Engliſh alphabet, 
and always preſerving the fame ſound. 

The / is pronounced by applying the tongue to 
the palate. 

Paſſerat obſerves, that / was frequently uſed among the 
ancients for h, as in cillibæ for cibille; for d, as alipe for 
adipe; for c, as mutila for mutica; for u, as arvilla for 
arvina, belle for bene, colligo for conligo; for r, as fratel- 
lus of frater, balatrones for baratrones; for /, as ancille 
of am and cæſum, equilis for equiſio; for t, as equiſelis, 
for equiſetis, Thelis tor Thetis. See B, T, &c. 

The // 18 a modern contrivance, and was never uſed among 
ancient Roman authors: they wrote al/zum, not allium; 
macelum, not macellum; polucere, not pollucere. 

The /! of the Greeks was ſometimes changed by the Ro- 
mans into li, as in anMouai, falio; a, alius; Gunny, 
folium : r has alſo been turned into /; as hira, illa; ſa- 
rare, ſatullare, &c. and J into x or xl; as ala, axilla ; 
mala, maxilla; velum, vexillum; d was alſo uſed for /, 
u for I, and r for J. See R, &c. 

L is alſo frequently uſed inſtead of d, as in Uly/es, from 
the Greek Ocvozevs, in the /Eolic dialect Tovoong, Thus 
alſo for dautia, we ſay lautia; for dacrume, lacrymæ, &c. 


See D. 
There are ſeveral people, for inſtance the Chineſe in 


Aſia, the Illinois in America, &c. who cannot pronounce 


the r, but always change it into J. Thus, when any of 
them have been baptized by the name of Petrus, Fran- 
ciſcus, &c. they always pronounce it Petlus, Flanciſcus, 
&c. See R. 

Among the Saxons the / was aſpirated, and the Spaniards 
and Welſh uſually double it at the beginning of a word, 
which ſounds nearly the ſame with our % or fl. At the 
end of a monoſyllable it is always doubled, except after 
a diphthong. In a word of more ſyllables it is written 
ſingle. It is ſometimes inſerted before e, and ſounded 
feebly after it. | 

The figure of our L we borrowed from the Latins, they 
from the Greeks, and they again from the Hebrews, 


whoſe lamed is much like our L, excepting that the angle 
is ſomewhat more acute. 


L was alſo a numeral letter among the ancients, and is ſtill 


ſo in the Roman cyphering, Cenifying fifty; according 
to the verſe, 


Duinquies L denos numero defignat habendos. 


When a daſh was added at the top, thus, L, it ſtood for 
1 thouſand. | 

was uſed for fifty, being half a C, which ſigniſied a 
hundred, and was formerly written thus L, which, ac- 
cording to Paſquier, makes two LL, the one upright, 
the other inverted. 
The French Louis dors have a croſs on them, conſiſting 
of eight L's interwoven, and diſpoſed in form of a croſs. 
The letter L is marked on the money coined at Bayonne. 
The epochas on Greek medals are uſually written with 
the ancient lambda, L; which, according to the tradi- 
tion of the antiquaries, ſtands for Auxz:Cavros, a poetical 
word, unknown in common ſpeech, ſignifying anne, and 
which it is probable was more uſed in Egypt than 
Greece. | 

L as an abbreviature ſtands for Lucius; and LIS. for a 
SETERCE. In Engliſh, it denotes a pound ſterling. 


LA, in the Italian Muyfic, a ſyllable by which Guido de- 


nominated the laſt ſound in each hexachord; if it begins 
in C it anſwers to our A, if in G to E, if in F to D. 

8, 01 BADISTS, in Eccieſiaſtical Hiſtory, a 
ſeQ of religioniſts, followers of the 3 of 2 
Labbadie, who lived in the laſt century, and was con- 


temporary with mademoiſell | . 
Vor. Ill. We 19, oiſelle Bourignon 


| 


LAB 


Labbadie was a native of France, who, after having been 
honourably diſmiſſed, in 1639, from the order of the 
Jeſuits, to which he belonged, became a member and 
miniſter of the reformed church, and erected a yew 
community, which, after his death, in 1674, ſettled at 
Wievert, in North Holland ; where it ſoon ſunk into ob- 
livion. 

Some of his tenets were, that 1. God could and did de- 
ceive men. 2. That in reading the Scriptures greater at- 
tention ſhould be given to the internal inſpiration of the 
Holy Spirit than to the words of the text; that the 
Scripture was not ſufficient to lead men to falvation, 
without certain illuminations and revelations from the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and that the efficacy of the word depended 
upon him that preached it. 3. That baptiſm ought to be 
deferred till mature age. 4- That the good and the 
wicked entered equally into the old alliance, providing 
they deſcended from Abraham, but that the new ad- 
mitted only ſpiritual men. 5. That the obſervation of 
Sunday was a matter of indifference. 6. That Chrift 
would come and reign a thouſand years on earth. 7. 
That the euchariſt was only a commemoration of the 
death of Chriſt ; and that though the ſymbols were no- 
thing in themſelves, yet that Chriſt was ſpiritually re- 
ceived by thoſe who partook of them in a due manner. 
8. That a contemplative life was a ſtate of grace, and of 
divine union during this life, the ſummit of perfection, 
&c. 9. That the man whoſe heart was perleclliy content 
and calm, half enjoys God, has familiar entertainments 
with him, and ſees all things in him. 10. That this ſtate 
was to be come at by an entire ſelf-abnegation, by the 
mortification of the ſenſes and their objects, and by the 
exerciſe of mental prayer. He alſo maintained, that the 
faithful ought to have all things in common, and that 
there is no ſubordination or diſtinction of rank in the 
church of Chriſt. It is ſaid that the Browniſts, and af- 
terwards the Quakers, offered to connect themſelves with 
this ſectary, but were rejected. See Journ. des Scavans 
for October, 1727, where we have ſome account of La- 
badie and his followers, which were moſily women ; 


and with ſome of whom, it has been ſaid, he took cri- 
minal liberties. 


LABARIFERI, among the Romans, ſtandard bearers, who 


carried the LABARUM. 


LABARUM, in Antiquity, the banner or ſtandard horne 


before the Roman emperors in the wars. 
The labarum conſiſted of a long lance, with a ſtaff at the 
top, croſling it at right angles; from which hung a rich 


ſtreamer, of a purple colour, adorned with precious 
ſtones. 


Till the time of Conſtantine it had an eagle painted on 
it; but that emperor, in licu thereof, added a croſs, 
with a cypher expreiling the name oi Jeſus,, and choſe 
fifty of the braveſt men in his guards to bear it on their 
ſhoulders, each in his turn. 

This ſtandard the Romans took from the Germans, Dacæ, 
Sarmate, Pannonians, &c. whom they had overcome. 
The name lalaram was not known before the time of 
Conſtantine ; but the ſtandard itſelf, in the form we 
have deſcribed it, abating the ſymbols of Chriſtianity, 
was uſed by all the preceding emperors. 5 
Some derive the word from labor, as if this Eniſhed their 
labours; ſome from cyazCazy reverence, piety; others 
from azuCarsy, be take; and others from azgupa, Hils. 
The /abarum has aflorded very ample matter for criticiſm, 
and has been diſcourſed of by Fuller, Alciatus, Cujas, 
Gyraldus, Lipſius, Meurfius, Voſſius, Hoffman, Valois, 
Du-Cange, &c. 


LABDACISM, AzCf+x1mes, in Rhetoric, the too frequent 


repetition of the letter L, as /o/ et /una luce lucebant, and 
alba lei lactea 


G LAB. 
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ABD AN UM, in the Materia Medica. See Lab AX Un. 
ABEL, a long thin braſs ruler, with a ſmall ſight at wu 
end, and a center-hole at the other; commonly uſed wit 


a tangent line on the edge of a circumferentor, to take 


altitudes, &c. 

LABEL, in Law, is a narrow ſlip of paper, or 22 
aſhxed to a deed or writing, in order to hold the append- 
ing ſeal. Any paper annexed by way of addition, 3 
explication, to any will or teſtament, is alſo called a la- 
bel, or coDiCIL. : | 
Among apothecaries likewiſe, the flip of paper _ 
their phials, containing directions how to uſe the medi- 
cine, is called a label. * 1 

Lager, in Heraldry, a kind of addition to the arms o e 
heir or firſt ſon, to diſtinguiſh him from the others. See 

ILE, and Tab. Heraldry, fig. 23. 

The label is eſteemed the el — of all differ- 
ences; and is formed by a fillet uſually placed in the 
middle, and along the chief of the coat, without touch- 
ing its extremities. Its breadth ought to be a ninth part 
of the chick. : 
It is adorned with pendants ſomewhat like the drops un- 
der the triglyphs in the Doric frieze. When there are 
above three pendants, the number muſt be ſpecified in 
blazoning. There are ſometimes lx. 
The label is the only difference affixed on the coats o 
arms belonging to any of the royal family. 

LABELLED-line, in 1 a term uled by ſome to ex- 
preſs the line in certain old arms, called more uſually 
urdee or champarne. Others apply the ſame word to ex- 

preſs the patee or dove- tail line, called alſo the inclace- 
line by Morgan. It ſomewhat reſembles the joint called 
a dovetail by our joiners, and its points, as they proceed 
from the ordinary, whether chief or feſs, reſemble the 
ends of labels. See UR DEE and PATEE. 

LABEO, in Ichthyslogy, a name given by the old Latin 
writers to the fith uſually called che, and CHELON. 

LABER, a word found in Serapion, and uſed there as the 
name of an aromatic drug. "The commentators have been 
much perplexed to find the reaſon or etymology of the 
word, as it appears no where elſe in the writings of the 
ancients. It ſeems to be no other than a wrong ſpelling 
of the word ſaber or ſebar, ſometimes alſo written by 
the Arabians cebar, which is a name of the lignum aloes. 

LABIA, in Anatomy. See Lies. 

Depreſſar LaB10KUM. See DEPRESSOR, 

Elevator LABIORUM. See ELEVATOR. 

LABIAL, a term in the French law, uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe with oR AL. 

LaABIAL letters, among Grammarians, are thoſe whoſe pro- 
nunciation is chiefly effected by the motion of the lips. 
By which they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from PALATAL, 
DENTAL, GUTTURAL, &c. letters. 

LABIAL ers are ſuch as are only made by word of mouth, 
or even by writing, where there is no valuable conſider- 
ation. In courts of equity theſe are not regarded, 


—— 


LABIATE Feroers, from the word /abium, a lip, is a term 


uſed for a very large ſeries of flowers; the diſtinctions of 
which are, that they are monopetalous, and are in theit 
lower part formed into a pipe or narrow tube, and in 
their upper become widened into one or two lips. The 
cup of theſe flowers conſiſts of one leaf, and is uſually 
tubular, and reſembles a paper cone, and their piſtil is 
{urrounded with four embryos, which ripen into a fruit, 
compoſed of four ſeeds, and kept incloſed in the cup. 
By this they are diſtinguiſhed from the perſonated flowers, 
whoſe fruit is an oblong capſule 3 and they differ from 
the rotated flowers of borrage, and the like, in that they 
have ſome ſort of reſemblance to the opening of the 
mouth of ſome animals. See Tab. VIII. of Botany, 
Claſs 4. Sce FLOWER. 

LABIATED lf. See LEAF. 

LABINZE, in Natura! Hiſtory, a term uſed by the authors 
who have written of Swiſſerland, and other mountain- 
ous countries, to expreſs thoſe vaſt maſſes of ſnow, which 
ſometimes fall from the hills and bury houſes, or even 
whole towns; and when hardened by the froſts, as is 
often the caſe, into ſolid ſubitances, they overthrow 
woods, villages, and whatever ſtands in the way of their 
courſe, as they roll down the ſteep ſides of the precipices 
in their way. Some authors have alſo extended the word 
to a larger ſenſe, and made it expreſs the falling of vaſt 
rocks, or parts of mountains, and their rolling down in 
the ſame manner into the flat country : this is a miſchief 
very frequent in the ſame places, after froſts, and often 
very fatal. : ; 

LABIUM fuperivs attollens, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Spigelius to the mulcle, called by Albinus, Winſlow, 
and others, zygamaticus major. 

LABORAN T, in Chemi/try, the perſon that attends on, 
and works under a chemiſt, while he is about any pro- 


LABORATORY, or ELABORATORY, the chemiſts work- 


cels or experiment. 
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houſe, or the place where they perform their operations ; 
where their furnaces are built, their veſſels kept, &c. 

In general, the term laboratory is applied to any place 
where phyſical experiments, and operations in pharmacy, 
chemiſtry, pyrotechnia, &c. are performed, 

Dr. Shaw, who has taken great pains to bring the ſtudy 
of chemiſtry more into uſe in England than it has hi- 
therto been, has explained the eaſineſs of its operation 
in general, and attempted a means of making its prac. 
tice leſs expenſive, by introducing in the place of that 
vaſt number of furnaces, and other contrivances, figured 
and deſcribed by the generality of writers on the ſubject, 
a portable laboratory, by means of which alone all the 
chemical operations may be commodiouſly performed. 
This laboratory, fitted ſor its ſeveral purpoſes, is figured 
in the plate of chemical furnaces and veſſels, to which we 
refer the reader. See Tab. IV. of Chemi/t. N* 52—58. ſeq. 
Its contrivance is ſuch, that not only complete courſes of 
chemical experiments and operations may be commo- 
diouſly performed by its means, but all the medicines 
may be prepared in ſuch quantities, as to ſupply not only 
the demands of a family, but of an apothecary's ſhop, 
in moderate buſineſs. The firſt perfon who planned out 
this fort of furnace was Beccher; and the ſcheme exe- 
cuted by Dr. Shaw is an improvement on tkat attempt, 
Fhis laboratery conſiſts of two parts beſide the furnace; 
theſe ate the apparatus and the materia medica. The 
apparatus may be divided into the remote and immediate, 
or, in other words, ſuch as are preparatory to the ope- 
rations, and ſuch as are actually employed in them. 
'The remote apparatus conliſts of ſcales, weights, and 
meaſures; alſo mortars, ſieves, raſps, files, hammers, 
ſheers, and forceps. Next to theſe are the inſtruments 
uſed in the management of the fire, as ſhovels, hooks, 
tongs, and blow-pipes ; likewife for charging the veſſels 
with the ſubject matters of the operations, as ſhells, 
horns, tin-plates, bruſhes, hares feet, ſpoons, and ſpa- 
tulas; alſo rounds for ſetting glaſſes upon, and for emp- 
tying their contents, &c. hooked tongs, cones, ingots, 
baſons, funnels, and ftore-glatles, furnithed, according 
to the nature of the things to be kept in them, with 
common cocks, wax ſtopples, and glaſs ſtopples; and 
for tying down of theſe, bladders, leathers, and the like. 
In the laſt place come the inſtruments for making cer- 
tain utenſils, as moulds for muffles, teſts, crucibles, and 
melting-pots, and iron rings for cutting glaſſes, and the 
necks of retorts. 'The more immediate apparatus, or 
that employed in the operations themſelves, confiſts of 
veſſels containing the ſubjects to be wrought upon, par- 
ticularly glaſs eggs, and bodies for digeſtion ; retorts and 
receivers for diſtillation, blind heads for bodies in ſubli- 
mation; ſtone-pans and cut- glaſſes for evaporation ; pe- 
culiar ſtout receivers and glaſſes for ſeparation ; ſtrainers 
for percolation ; paper for filtration; muffles and teſts 
for cupellation; crucibles for melting; pots ſor cement- 
ing; and lutings to cloſe the junctures of the veſſels, 
whenever neceſſary. For the materia chemica, fee M- 


&TERIA chemica. 


The furnace has four principal parts : x. The cover. 2. 
The ring. 3. The body. And, 4. "The foot. The gene- 
ral office and ule of the cover is to check, ſuppreſs, and 
throw back the heat and flame, that the fuel may not 
waſte itſelf too faſt, as it otherwiſe would do to very lit- 
tle purpoſe in many of the operations; for the action of 
the fire being not momentary but ſucceſſive, the more 
it is kept in, and direQcd, upon the ſubject, the more it 
is able to perſorm its effect, and that with the leſs ex- 
pence. or deſtruction of it. In order to increaſe the 
draught to the fire, and urge the air more forcibly through 
the body of the fuel, there is a moveable Fennel or 
chimney, which may occaſionally be fixed to the orifice, 
in the top of the cover leſt for that and many other uſes, 
See the figure, ubi ſupra. The ring is the place or ſeat 
of many operations. The body to be worked upon by 
the fice is frequently lodged in it; and, in other caſes, 
it helps to enlarge the furnace, and renders it capable of 
operations it could not otherwiſe perform. The body of 
the furnace ſerves to contain the fuel, and is the com- 
mon ſeat of the operations by the fire, in the running 
metals from their ores; and in theſe, and many other 
the like caſes, it performs the office of a crucible as 
well as fire-place, and contains the ſubject mixed along 
with the fuel, as is practiſed at the ſmelting-houſes. To 
this body there belong three ſeveral grates, which may 
be placed at different Jeights thercin, according to the 
nature of the operation, and the diſtance required be- 
tween the ſubject and the fire. Laſtly, the foot is of 
two kinds, and is not only of uſe in ſupporting the reft 
of the parts, but it receives the athes i the fuel, and 
the melted matter that may, in any of the operations, 
run down from the ores of metals; or, on other the like 


oecaſions, 
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occaſions, when the fire liquidates any thing above. The 
more immediate appurtenances of this furnace are fuel 
and bellows. The general fuel is to be charcoal; or, as 
there is a contrivance for a vent or flue in the body of the 
furnace, common ſea-coal may be employed, and the 
ſmoak directed up the chimney of the room, in which 
the furnace is to ſtand. 'The ſtructure of this furnace is 
alſo very well fitted for a lamp, which is a ſort of heat, 
highly convenient for ſome curious digeſtions and calci- 
nations; and by this means thoſe operations, which 
would otherwiſe require an athanor, may be conveni- 
ently performed, and that in the moſt accurate manner. 

The number of chemical proceſſes that may be performed 


be improper to add an account of the ſeveral ſtates into 
which it is to be put for the performing them. _ 
"Phe moſt ſimple ſtate of the furnace is a combination of 
its two lower parts, the body and the foot. When theſe 
are put together, it is fit for fuſion by the naked fire, 
where the matter to be melted is to be mixed among the 
fuel; as for inſtance, in the runnin of the ores of lead, 
tin, or iron, which may thus, in the quantity of many 
pounds at a time, be ſeparated from their droſs, and 
purged for uſe, as exactly as at the mine-works, or 
ſmelting-houſes, either with the aſſiſtance of the bellows, 
or without, as the nature of the ore requires. By barely 
placing a grate in the middle of the body, the inſtru- 
ment becomes a melting- furnace for a crucible, wherein 
all the operations that require a fire of fuſion, animated 
either by the air, or bellows, are performable with ſuch 
advantages, as cannot be had in the common wind or 
blaſt-furnaces made for this purpoſe. When only the 
body of the furnace with its middle grate is ſet upon the 
foot, it anſwers all the purpoſes of a ſhop-furnace, uſed 
by the apothecaries for decoction, inſpiſſation, extrac- 
tion, and the like purpoſes, where a naked fire only is 
required; and certain diſtillations and ſublimations may 
alſo be performed conveniently by it. 
It may in this ſtate alſo be conveniently made to ſerve 
the purpoſes of a balneum Marie, an aſh-heat, a fand- 
heat, or a ſtill ſtronger one for digeition and ſublimation, 
by only ſetting on it in this ſtate a veſſel of water, or one 
filled with aſhes, ſand, or iron filings; and thus ſeveral 
operations, requiring the ſame kind of heat, may be car- 
ried on at the ſame time. If inſtead of a common pan 
or veſſel to hold water, ſand, &c. the ring, or third part 
of the furnace, be ſet on, furniſhed with its ſet of pots, 
the whole is then a furnace fitted for that ſort of diſtilla- 
tion called diſtillation in capella vacua, where the retorts 
are contained in the cavity of the pots, and locked down 
therein without any viſible medium between. By this 
means many operations may be performed in the diſtilla- 
tion and ſeparation of bodies, that could not be worked 
upon to ſo much advantage by an other method; parti- 
cularly, the reQtification of the ſtrongeſt acid ſpirits is 
very calily and conveniently performed this way at very 
little expence. IE 
If an iron pan be placed in the room of the ring juſt 
mentioned, the inſtrument is then a calcining furnace, 
where ores of metals may be roalted ; and lead, anti- 
mony, and the like bodies, may be conveniently reduced 
to aſhes. 
If the loweſt grate be uſed inſtead of the middle one, 
then either a cold ſtill, or, as it is generally called, a hot 
one, may be put into the body, and worked in the com- 
mon manner with its head and refrigeratory. Thus all 
the cordial waters may be made, ſpirits may be rectified, 
and the eſſential oils diſtilled by the fame means, as well 
as by the common fixed ſtills. 
The laſt part, or cover of the furnace, may ſometimes be 
applied to the ring, ſometimes only to the body of the 
furnace without the ring. The inſtrument in this caſe 
ecomes a proper reverberatory furnace, and is uſeful for 
cementation, cupellation, and the aſſaying of ores; and 
for diſtilling with a fire of ſuppreſſion, that is, where the 
fire is placed above as well as below the ſubject, and the 
veſſel that contains it. 
A furnace of this nature has numerous, advantages, not 
only over all the chemical furnaces in common uſe, but 
even over thoſe of the molt celebrated ſtructure and con- 
trivance, deſcribed by authors on particular occaſions, 
not excepting thoſe of Glauber and Vigani. "Thoſe 
nicely contrived furnaces are generally adapted to ſome 
few particular purpoſes, and yet this eaſy kind anſwers 
in experiment thoſe very purpoſes better; and at the 
fame time is of general uſe on all the other occaſions of 
chemiſtry. Experience has ſhewn, that it is better for 
the various uſcs of Glauber's philoſophical furnaces, than 
thoſe very furnaces themſelves, though made for theſe 
very purpoſes ; and for the higher operations, as they 
are called, of metallurgical chemiſtry. For example, to 
obtain a pure ſpirit of talt in plenty, Glauber orders the 


by this furnace 1s not eaſily reckoned up; but it may not | 
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falt to be thrown upon the fire, and has contrivances to 
catch the riſing vapour; but this is a tedious way, and 
turns to very little account in practice, nor is the matter 
much improved by quenching the coals in a brine of ſea- 
falt, and afterwards burning them for their fume. But 
all that can be expected from theſe aukward contrivances, 
may be had commodiouſly from the furnace here de- 
ſcribed; where the fire being animated by bellows, cauſes 
the fire to burn more free, and the fuel to yield the ſpi- 
rit it was impregnated with much more quickly and ca- 
fily, than in the furnace contrived by that author for the 
purpoſe, while the fuel is ſupplicd by the door, without 
any diſturbance to the operation. Shaw's Effay on a 
Portable Laboratory. 

There are many othice curious philoſophical experiments, 
which can be no way ſo well done as with this kind of 
furnace, and many ſcarce at all without it. It is excel- 
lently fitted alſo for enamelling, making of paſtes, ſtain- 
ing of glaſs, and making the artificial gems; and beſide 
theſe, and a number of other curious uſes, it is extremely 
well fitted for all the common purpoſes of fires. Any 
artizan who requires fire, in whatever manner, in his bu- 
ſineſs, may contrive to apply it in this manner as he will. 
The offices of a common ſtove in a kitchen may alſo be 
very well ſupplied by it, and the warming a room or 
vault 1s as well done by it, as by any of the common 
contrivances of {toves, ovens, and other things, made 
purpoſely for that uſe. | 

The outer caſe of the furnace is to be made of good plate- 
iron of a conſiderable thickneſs, formed in ſeparate pieces 
of the figures expreſſed in the plate, and its ſize may be 
fuch as the operator chooſes ; obſerving only a due pro- 
portion in its ſeveral parts. The inner ſides of all the 
parts muſt be lined, at leaſt an inch thick, with a proper 
LUTE, which muſt be carefully laid on, and gently 
dried, the cracks which happen in the drying being filled 
up with more of the fame luting. See Portable Fu R- 
NACES. 

LABORATORY H an hcfpital, is a place where the chemi- 
cal, &c. remedies are made up. 

LaBORATORY, in a Camp, is a tent where the fire-workers 
and bombardeers prepare their works, drive their fuſees, 
fix their ſhells and carcaſes, make quick-match, &c. 

LABOUR, in a general ſenſe, imports the exertion of hu- 
man ſtrength in the performance of any kind of work. 
See LAND. \ 
Labourers conſpiring together, concerning their work or 
wages, ſhall forfeit 10/. for the firit offence, 2c/. for the 
ſecond, &c. and if not paid, to be ſet on the pillory. 
Stat. 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 15. Juſtices of peace, and 
ſtewards of leets, &c. have power to hear and determine 
complaints relating to non-payment of labourers wages. 
4 Edw. IV. cap. 1. And labourers taking work by the 
great, and leaving the tame unfiniſhed, unleſs for non- 
payment of wages, or when they are employed in the 
king's fervice, &c. are to ſuffer one month's impriſon- 
ment, and forfeit 5/. The wages of labourers are to be 
yearly aſleſſed tor every county, by the ſheriff and juſ- 
tices of peace, in the Eaſter ſeſſions; and in corpora- 
tions by the head officers, under penalties. 5 Eliz. cap. 
4. And the ſheriff is to cauſe the ſaid rates and aſſefſl- 
ments of wages to be proclaimed. 1 Jac. 1. cap. 6. All 
perſons fit for /ab:ur hall be compelled to ſerve by the 
day, in the time of hay or corn harveſt; and labourers 
in harveſt time may go to other counties, having teſti- 
monials. From the middle of March to the middle of 
September, labourers are to work from five o'clock in the 
morning till ſeven or eight at night, being allowed two 
hours 4 breakfaſt and dinner, and half an hour for 
ſleeping in the three hot months; and all the reſt of the 
year from twilight to twilight, excepting an hour and 2 
half for breakſait and dinner, on pain of forfeiting one 
penny for every hour's abſence. 4 Eliz. It any hbourer 
ſhall make an aflault upon his malter, he ſhall ſuffer as a 
ſervant making ſuch atlault. 

LaBouR, likewiſe, is uſed to denote the pain which wo- 
men endure in giving birth to their offspring; and is 
uſually divided into natural, dithcult, and preternatural. 
For the progreſs of a natural /abo2ur, fee DELIVERY. 

A labour is ſaid to be dilhcult, when the infant is not 
brought into the world in the uſual time, that is, in an 
hour or two; but for certain cauſes 1s retained longer 
than ordinary, and cannot be brought away without dif- 
ficulty, and the greateſt care and diligence. The moſt 
direct and immediate cauſes of accidents of this kind are, 
firſt, a bad conformation of the budy, as in deformed 
women z and eſpecially when the boncs of the pelvis, the 
os coccygis, and the os ſacrum, in particular, are preter- 
naturally formed, by which means the pelvis is fre- 
quently rendered ſo narrow as not to admit the hands. 
Secondly, the age of the patient; when, for inſtance, 
women are either two young and tender, or too old, eſpe- 
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cially in their firſt labour. Thirdly, when they are too ti- 
morous, delicate, or abound too much in blood. Fourthly, 
when their labour is too much haſtened, before nature 
concurs, and offers her aſſiſtance; or when the Waters 
are either too ſoon diſcharged, or too long retained. 
Fifthly, when the patients, not before accuſtomed to 
ſuch circumſtances, refuſe to aſſiſt their genuine and le- 
gitimate pains by their own efforts. The more of theſe, 
or ſuch cauſes concur, ſo much the more difhcult is the 
labour, and the danger is alſo proportionable. When the 
head of the child is long confined in the pelvis, it is 
equally dangerous to the mother and the child; for by 
its preſſure againſt the ſoft parts, it may ſtop the circu- 
lation, and bring on inflammation and gangrene, which 
would prove certain death to the mother, and likewiſe to 
the child, by its affecting the brain. When this kind of 
danger is apprehended, the forceps muſt be uſed. 


and it was hence that Theſeus made his eſcape by means 


of Ariadne's clue. 
That of Egypt, according to Pliny, was the oldeſt of all 


and was ſubſiſting in his time, after * ſtood 3600 
u 


years. He ſays it was built by king Peteſucus, or Ti- 
thoës; but Herodotus makes it the work of ſeveral kings: 
it ſtood on the banks of the lake Morris, and conſiſted o 
twelve palaces, in which the twelve kings of Egypt af. 
ſembled to tranſact affairs of ſtate and religion, contain- 
ing three thouſand apartments. See a plan and deſerip- 
tion of this /abyrinth, in the preſent ſtate of it, in Po- 
cocke's Hiſt. of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 61, &c. Sce alſo 
Perry's View of the Levant, p. 381, &c. 

That of Lemnos was ſupported by columns of wonder- 
ful beauty; there were ſome remains of it at the time 
when Pliny wrote. That of Italy was built by Porſenna, 
king of Hetruria, for his tomb. | 


Preternatural labour is that in which the legs or breech | LADVYRIN TH, in Anatomy, denotes the ſecond cavity of the 


are delivered firſt, and the body and head laſt. Labour 
of this kind are more or leſs difficult, according to the 
poſition of the child, and the contraction of the uterus. 
They are uſually divided into three claſſes: 1. When 
the lower parts of the child, as the feet, knees, or breech, 
preſent. 2. When it is known that the preſentation is 
wrong, and the midwife has the advantage of turning the 
child immediately, on breaking the membranes, by means 
of the waters. 3. When the child preſents wrong, and 


internal FAR, which is formed or excavated out of the 
os petroſum; and is thus called, as having ſeveral wind- 
ings in it. 

Dr. Vieuſſens obſerves, that the bone, out of which the 
labyrinth is dug, is white, hard, and very compact; that 
the ethereal matter of ſounds laden with impreſſions 
ſtriking againſt its ſide, may lote little or nothing of its 
motion, but communicate it entire to the nerves of the 
ear. See HRANING, SOUND, &Cc. 


the uterus is cloſely contracted, the advantage of the LanTRIN TU, in Gardening, is a part of the ground fo 


water being loſt. When it is known that the breaſt, 
belly, ſhoulders, or any part but the head, feet, knees, 
or buttocks, preſent, and the membranes have ſomewhat 
protruded, let them be broke; and by immediately in- 
troducing the hand, let the feet be brought into the paſ- 
ſage, and thus let the child be delivered, as when the 
feet preſent. In other caſes of preternatural /:bour, the 
method of delivery depends upon the part of the child 
which firſt preſents itſelf. 

LaBouR, in Sea-Language, is uſed when a ſhip rolls or 
toſſes much in a turbulent ſea. | 

LABRISULCIUM, in the t of Healing, is a chap in 
the lip, or the fame with CHEILOCACE; and is a ſero- 
phulous ſymptom. 
The chapt upper lip, as it is an attendant on the ſtrumæ, 
is beſt cured by the ſame internal remedies uſually pre- 
ſcribed to alter and rectify this particular dyſcraſy of 
the blood, and its ſecreted juices 3 which, together with 


ments laid in the way as poſſible: the center allo is to be 


of making them; the firſt is with ſingle hedges, and 
this is what has been moſt practiſed in England ; and 
this may be beſt where there is but 2 ſmall! ſnot of ground 
allowed for the making them; but where there is 100m 


enough, the double hedves are much the moſt cligible; 
and theſe are beſt of all, when there is a woodework be- 


, 4 * 17 
tween them. The wall 
velled, and ſhoul bv no means be made too narrow. 
LS ih * : 1 . n 5 
Theſe are to be ict with iron beams, and the paliſadoes 


ought to be ten, twelve, or fourteen feet hieb.  Laby- 
rinths are only proper i 


( 19 1575 , 7 . {} ] ! 
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tor large gardens; and the fineſt 
in the world is faid to be that of Verſailles. That at 
Hampton-court is welt: known. | 


mercurial purgation, oftentimes takes down the ſwelling, LAC, iI. See Mit. K. 
at leaſt for a time; till by getting a freſh cold, or ſome | Lac ammoniact is formed by triturating gun ammoniac in 


other treſpaſs in the non-naturals, a new fluxion ariſes, 
and the part ſwells up again. 

The chap, or cleft, may be anointed with oil of almonds, 
ſpermaceti, ointment of tutty, or 'Turner's cerate of la- 


ſimple penny-royal water, in tuch proportion that four 
ſpoonfuls, or two ounces, of the emulſion, contain thirty 
grains of the AMMON1ACc. Some have diſtolved it in vi- 
negar of ſquills. 


pis calaminaris. Lac lane. Dr. Plott gives this foſſil as a mark of good 


LABRUS, in [chthyology, the name of a genus of fifth, the 
characters of which are theſe : they are of the acanthop- 
terygious tribe; the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide 
contains fix flender and flat bones, when the fiſh is full 
grown; but in the young ones, five only can be counted ; 
the teeth are large, and are placed in the jaws, and on 
three bones in the fauces; the upper ones bard, and two 
in number, the lower one ſingle; the palate and tongue 
are ſmooth; there are thick and fleſhy lips covering the 
teeth; the membrane of the back-fin contains in its fore- 
part double rays, ariſing from each baſe of theſe two; 
the one is prickly, the other ſoft and inoffenſive; the 
colour is generally beautiful, and in moſt of the ſpecies 
elegantly variegated ; the tail is generally undivided ; the 
ſcales are large, ſoft, and ſmooth ; and there are no ap- 
pendices to the pylorus. The ſpecies of this genus, enu- 
merated by Artedi, are ten. 

In the Linnæan ſyſtem this is a genus of the thoracic or- 
der, comprehending forty-one ſpecies. 
The word /abrus is truly R 


lime- ſtone; but it has been obſerved, that rwo quarries 
in Ireland, where /ac luna was found, were of building 
ſtone, but would not burn into lime. Phil. Tranſ, Ne 
477- 6 9. ; 

There are many varieties of this mineral, differing in 
their texture and colour. It is found in many parts of 
Europe, and alſo in Aſia and America. Many of the 
Englith quarries in Oxfordſhire, Glouceſterſliire, North- 
amptonſhire, and Derbyſhire, afford conſiderable quanti- 
ties of it. It adheres to the roofs and walls of grottoes 
and caverns, and is lodged in the fiſſures of ſtrata of 
ſtone, fometimes in form of a farinaccous powder, and 
ſometimes concreted into maſles. les ſvrface is rough 
and duſky; it colours the hands, adheres to the tongue, 
melts readily in the mouth, without yrittincſ:, yields an 
inſipid talte, and raiſes an ebnllition in Water, which 
ſoon diſſolves it into a fine white powder. Sce AGA 
RIC. 


N | Lac ſulphuris. See SULPHUR. 
oman, and is uſed in the ſame | Lac virginale. See Virgins Min. 


fenſe by Ovid and others, being probably derived from | Lac virgins. Sce Vikg's milh, and rA 
the word /abra, lips; this iſh having remarkably thick | LACCA, //ick-lac, improperly called 1m 1 av, is a fort 


and prominent lips. 

LABRUSCA, in Botany, a name uſed by the old authors 
for black bryony. | 

LABURNUM, in Botany. Sce Baſe-tree TRERTOII. 

LABUYO, in Natural Haan, a name given by the in- 
habitants of the Philippine iflands to a bird very common 
among them, and called by us the uxoGALLUs. 

LABYRINTH, AaCvgwbo;, among the Ancients, was a large 
and intricate edifice cut out into various illes and mean- 
ders, running into each other, ſo as to render it difficult 
to get out of it. 
There is mention made of ſour celebrated /abyrinths among 
the ancients, ranked by Pliny in the number of the won- 
ders of the world; viz. the Cretan, Egyptian, Lemnian, 
and Italian. | 

That of Crete is the moſt famed; it was built by Dæda- 

lus, for king Minos, on the model o that of Egypt; 


5 


of hard, red, brittle, clear, and tranſpatent ſubltance, 
11 2 wa . . 

brought from Malabar, Bengal, and Pegu, and uſed in 

dy cing ſcarlet, and in painting, making icaling-wax, tpi- 

rit varniſhes, &c. 

31 , . ” , 

Authors differ as to the production of this curious drug. 

F. Tachard, who was on the ſpot, tells us; that a kind 

of little ants, fixing themſelves on the branches of fſeve- 

ral trees, leave behind them a reddiſh moifture, which, 

lying expoſed to the air and ſun, hardens in five or fix 

days time, and becomes /acr-a. Sume imagine that it is 

not the production of the ants, but a juice which they 

draw out of the tree, by making little incifions in it; 

and others ſay, that the trees where the /acca is found do 

yield a gum ; but that it is of a very diflerent nature 

from the /acca. 

F * . * 

The ants, they tell us, ac here in quality of bees, and 

* — — * „ 7 — — 

the lacca is their wax, They work at it eight months 

in 
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L AC 


in the year, and the reſt of the time lie by, becauſe of 
. — having examined the gum lacca chemically, 
judges it to be a mean mixture between a gum and a 
reſin, and more abundant in ſalt than oil. 9 
Mr. Geoffroy, examining the gum lacca, found it to be 
a kind of comb, ſuch as the bees, and ſome other in- 
ſes, are accuſtomed to make. Upon breaking it into 
pieces, it appeared divided into a great number of al- 
veoli, or little cells, of an uniform figure, and which he 
thinks plainly ſhew that it never ouſed from trees. Theſe 
cells are not mere excrements, as ſome imagine; but are 
intended for ſomething to be depoſited in them, and ac- 
cordingfy are found to contain little bodies, which the 
firſt obſervers took for the wings, or other parts of the 
inſects that produced the /acca. Theſe little bodies are 
of a beautiful red colour; and, when broken, make a 
powder as fine as cochineal. It is moſt probable theſe 
cells are deſtined to lodge the young brood, as thoſe of 
the bees; and that theſe little carcaſes are the embryos 
of inſets, or perhaps their ſkins. : | 
There are ſeveral ſorts of lacca; that mentioned in the 
laſt paragraph 1s the natural, being a kind of w depo- 
ſited either on the branches of the trees, or on- ſticks 
faſtened in the earth for that purpoſe, and thence called 
flick-lac. When it is 1 1 thoſe kinds of dry cells 
are not ſeen. If the lac be ſeparated from the ſticks to 
which it adheres, groſly powdered, and deprived of its 
colour by digeſtion with menſtruums, it is called Jeed-lac ; 
and when the /{ich-lac is freed from its impurities, by 
melting it over a gentle fire, and formed into cakes, it 
is called /ell-lac. The grains, or plates, thus formed by 
nque faction, and robbed of great part of the animal 
tincture, ſcem to be of an intermediate nature between 
that of wax and reſins, or to partake of the nature of 
both; they crumble on chewing, and do not ſoften or 
ſtick together again; laid on a red-hot iron, they in- 
ſtantly catch fire, and quickly burn off, with a ſtrong and 
not diſagreeable ſmell ; diſtilled, they yield, like wax, an 
acid ſpirit, and a butyraceous oil; alkaline lixivia, and 
volatile alkaline ſpirits, diſſolve them into a purpliſh li- 
quor; they diſſolve alſo, by the aſſiſtance of heat, in rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, communicate to it a yellowiſh or 
browniſh red colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh, 
ſubaſtringent, not unpleaſant, taſte. The lac in ſub- 
ſtance, whether entire, or freed from ſo much of its co- 
louring matter as boiling water is capable of extracting, 
has no manifeſt taſte or ſmell. M. Geoffroy reckons fix 
or ſeven different kinds; beſides which, there are ſeveral 
pattes uſed by the painters, that go by this name, or by 
that of laque. This gum boiled in water with acids 
makes a heautiful red dye. i | 
To prepare the /acca for uſe in dyeing, they firſt ſeparate 
it from the branches to which it adheres, pound it in a 
mortar, and throw it into boiling water; and when the 
water is well dyed, they pour on freſh, till ſuch time as 
it will tinge no more. Part of the water thus tinged is 
evaporated in the ſun; after which the thickened tincture 
is {trained through a linen cloth. 
The colour given by lac is leſs beautiful, but more dur- 
able, than that given by cochineal. To render the co- 
louring matter of the lac diffuſſble in water, ſo as to be 
applied to the ſtuffs to be dyed, Mr. Hellot directs the 
following proceſs. Let ſome @ + ger gum- lac be di- 
geſted for two hours in a decoction of comfrey- root, by 
which a ſine crimſon colour is given to the water, and 
the gum is rendered pale or ſtraw- coloured. To this tinc- 
ture, poured off clear, let a ſolution of alum be added; 
and when the colouring matter has ſubſided, let it be ſe- 
parated from the clear liquor, and, dried. It will weigh 
about one-fifth of the quantity of lac employed. This 
dried fecula is to be diſſolved or diffuſed in warm water, 
and fome ſolution of tin is to be added to it, by which it 
acquires a vivid ſcarlet colour. This liquor is to be added 
to a ſolution of tartar in boiling water; and thus the 
dye is prepared. 
The method of obtaining the fine red lac uſed by painters 
ſrom this ſubſtance, is by the following ſimple proceſs. 
Boil the /tick-lac in water, filtre the decoction, and eva- 
orate the clear liquor to a drineſs over a gentle fire. 
he occaſion of this eaſy ſeparation is, that the beautiful 
red colour, here ſeparated, adheres only flightly to the 
outſides of the ſticks, broke off the trees along with the 
gumlac, and readily communicates itſelf to boiling water. 
Some of this ſticking matter alſo adhering to the gum it- 
ſelf, it is proper to boil the whole together; for the gum 
does not at all prejudice the colour, nor difſolve in boil- 
ing water: fo that after this operation the gum is as lit 
for making ſealing-wax as before, and for all other uſes 
which do not require its colour. 
A tinQture of gum-lac may be thus prepared. Take two 


ounces of gum-lac, reduce it to a fine powder, aud make 
Vor. III. No 194. | 
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it into a ſtiff paſte with oil of tartar per deliguium; ſet 
this in an open glaſs to dry by a gentle heat, then res 
move it to the open air, that it may relent and grow ſoft, 
then dry it again, and repeat this two or three times, at 
the end of which the hard body of this reſin will be 
found reſolved into a purple liquor. This may yet again 
be dried, and when dried muſt be reduced to powder, 
which powder will afford a fine ſtrong tincture to ſpirit 
of wine, being boiled in it in a tall glaſs in a ſand-heat 
for two or three hours. And by this proceſs ſtrong tine- 
tures may be made from myrrh, 3 gum, juniper, 

& c. which will yield no tincture of ſtrength to ſpirit of 

wine alone, if treated in the uſual way. ; 

A ſpirituous tincture of /iict-lac has been ſometimes 

given as a mild reſtringent and corroborant in female 

weakneſſes, and in rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſorders. 

But the principal medicinal uſe of this concrete is as a to- 

rom corroborant and antiſeptic, in laxities and ſcorbutic 
leedings, and exulcerations of the gums: Some em- 

ploy for this purpoſe a tincture of the lac in alum water; 

others, a tincture made in vinous ſpirits, impregnated 

with the pungent antiſcorbutics. The college of Edin- 

burgh directs an ounce of the powdered lac, with half 

an ounce of powdered myrrh, to be digeſted in a ſand- 

heat, for ſix days, in a pint and a half of ſpirit of feurvy 
raſs. 

The gum- lac has been lately uſed as an electric, inſtead 

of glaſs, for ELECTRICAL machines. See Lacquer, 

LaKE, and VARNISEH. 

Lacca, artificial, or LAQUE, is alſo a name given tc a co- 
loured ſubſtance, drawn from ſeveral flowers; as the 

yellow from the flower of the juniper, the red from the 

poppy, and the blue from the iris or violet. 

The tinctures of theſe flowers are extracted by digeſting 

them ſeveral times in aqua vitz, or by boiling them over 

a ſtove fire in a lixivium of pot-aſhes and alum. 

An artificial lacca is alſo made of Brazil wood, boiled in 

a lixivium of the branches of the vine, adding a little co- 

chineal, turmeric, calcined alum, and arſenic, incorpo- 

rated with the bones of the cuttic-fiſh pulverized, and 
made up into little cakes, and dried. 

It it be to be very red, they add the juice of lemon to it; 

to make it brown, they add oil of tartar. 

Dove-coloured, or columbine /ucca, is made with Brazil 

of Fernambuc, ſteeped in diſtilled vinegar for the ſpace 

of a month, and mixed with alum incorporated in cuttle- 
fiih bone. For other proceſſes, ſee Lare and Map- 

DER. 

LACCIA, in [chityology, a name given by Paulus Jovius to 
the $HAD, or, as we ſometimes call it, the mother of 
the pilchards. 

LACCOPEDON, a word uſed by the old medical writers 
to expreſs the lax part of the ſcratum. 

LACCOS, Aawc;, among the Greeks, a ditch or trench 
uſed initead of an AL TAN, when ſacrifices were to be 
oſfered to the ſubterranean or infernal gods. 

LACE, in Commerce, a work compoſed of many threads of 
gold, filver, ſilk, or linen, interworen the one with the 
other, and worked upon a pillow with ſpindles, accord- 
ing to the pattern deſigned; the open work being formed 
with pins, which are placed and diſplaced as the ſpindles 
are moved. See COLD thread. 

The importation of gold and ſilver /ace is prohibited. 

Lack, bone, a /ace made of fine linen thread or ſilk, much 

in the tame manner as that of gold and filver. The pat- 
tern of the {ace is fixed upon a large round pillow, and 
pins being ſtuck into the holes or opening in the pattern, 
the . are interwoven by means of à number of bob- 
bins made of bone or ivory, each of which conteins a 
{mall quantity of fine thread, in ſuch a manner as to 
make the /ace exactly reſemble the pattern. There zre 
ſeveral towns in England, and particularly in Bucking- 
hamſhire, that carry on this manufacture; but valt 
quanticies of the fineſt /aces have been imported from 
Flanders. 
The duties on foreign bone lace are as follow. Bone lace 
of thread, the dozen yards, pays on importation 155. 
48d. and draws back on exportation 3s. Gd. Purl, or 
antlet /ace of thread, the groſe, pays 36. 107434. Silk 
bone lace the pound, containing ſixteen ounces, pays 
11d. 1Cs. 1019. 

Lac is alſo uſed for a kind of chord made of ſilk or cot- 
ton, chiefly uſed in. lacing women's ſtays. 

LACED AMONIUM marmor, in the Natural Fiftery 7 
the Ancients, the name of a ſpecies of marble very hard, 
and of a beautiful green colour; it is a very cloſe, even, 
and compact marble; of a fine 22 and bright green, 

d when polithed, is the brighteſt of all the green mar- 
les, and 1s remarkable for this, that the colour is not 
regularly and equally diffuſed through the whole maſs, 


and ſome much deeper than the general colour, though 


| H there 


# 


but leaves in it many ſpots and lines very bright and pale, 
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LACERNA, a thick coarle fort 
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LAC 


thete is no colour but green in the whole, only in dif- 


ferent ſhades and degrees, ſome parts approaching to 
black, and others to whiteneſs. | : 

It was originally found only in Egypt, and there not in 
entire ſtrata, but in large pieces waſhed off from the 
ſtrata, and ſometimes left on the ſurface, ſometimes bu- 
ried in the earth, and was greatly valued. It has been 
ſince found in Italy and Germany, and in England. 
About five miles from the Hot-Wells at Briftol there 1s a 
ſtratum of it, whence it might be had in conſiderable 
quantities. Its beauty would ſoon recommend it, if it 
were once known ; and __ hard to cut, it would 


make amends for that by the high poliſh it would take. 
of military garment worn 


by the ancients. 
The lacerna was a kind of ctoke of woollen, ny uſed by 


the men; who wore it over the toga, and, when that 
was not on, over the tunica. It was at firſt very ſhort, 
but growing popular in the Roman army, it was ſoon 
lengthened. 

The /acerna was ſcarce known in Rome till the time of 
the civil wars, and the triumvirate; then indeed it came 
into faſhion ; for the ſoldiers _ then frequently in 
the city, or at the city gates, the fight became familiar 
to the citizens, and they fell into the uſe of it; inſo- 
much that it became the common dreſs of the knights 
and ſenators, till the time of Valentinian and Theodo- 
ſius, when the ſenators were prohibited the wearing of 
it in the city. _ 

The /acerna appears to have been much the fame with 


the chlamys and 6:rrus. 
Martial mentions /acerne of ten thouſand ſeſterces price. 


| LACERTA, Lizard, in Aftronemy, a conſtellation of the 


northern hemiſphere, including, according to Hevelius, 
ten ſtars, and in tlie Britiſh Catalogue ſixteen, which 


are as follow: | 


2 
Names and ſituations of the ] Longit, | Latitude 
ſtars. - 


opnnudex 


In the extremity of the tall X19 42 744 24 30] 5 
5 


In the right foot 27 58 36051 18 22 
Y] 4 23 56655 34 1004.5 
In the head 137 33153 19 95 


In the belly 


SK 


za in the roet of rail 42 
10. i 


In the back o 19 $2147 30 5:| 5 
24 in root of the tail NX4z7 25 27143 59 35| 6 
i [29 11 36645 5 6/86 
V] 04: 5144 34 34] 6 
2 8 8 33 380 5 

13. 
1 45 28143 41 of 6 


LACERTA, the /izard or eft, in Zoology, the name of a 


large genus of animals, comprehending all thoſe quad- 
tupeds which are oviparous, and have long tails conti- 
nued from their bodies. The /:zard, or lacerta, in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, is a genus of reptiles in the claſs of 
amphibia, diſtinguiſned by a four-footed naked body, 
with a tail, comprehending forty-eight ſpecies. The 
term oviparous is to be underſtood however in a larger 
ſenſe, expreiling ſome among theſe, which, though they 
have true and proper eggs within them, yet never depoſit 
them as ſuch, but keep them in their bodies till they are 
hatched, and bring forth living young ones. Some of 
the ſerpents, as well as ſome of the /zzards, are of this 
kind, and the obſervation is as old as Ariſtotle, who calls 
the creatures, whoſe generation is of this kind, internally 
oviparous, externally viviparous. See Tab. of Serpents, 


Ne 3o, ſeq. 


The Lizard claſs is very numerous; and the ſeveral ſpe- 


cies are diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the number of their toes, 
and the form and length of their tail. 

"The //zard lives in caverns, ruins, and deſolate places. 
The large green //zard is eſteemed above the reſt for me- 
dicinal purpoſes; but this being rarely to be found in 
theſe countries, what we ſay is to be underſtood of the 
common [zard. 

Being cut in pieces, or bruifcd, eſpecially the head, and 
applied with falt, it extracts ſplinters, pieces of glaſs, or 
the like, out of the body. The fleſh, or the aſlies of it, 
burnt, made into a litus, with fat, cures an alopecia. It 
is alſo good againſt the (ting of a ſcorpion, and the bites 
of other venomous creatures. 


LACERTA aqruatica, or vulgaris. See EFT. 


This ſpecies is ſound, in the ſpring and ſummer, in moſt 
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ditches and ſhallow ſtanding waters throughout England, 


but are ſeldom or ever ſeen in winter. Theſe ſmall /:- 
zards ſhed their ſkins every two or three weeks, and theſe 


changes may be obferved by keeping them in a jar of 


water. The animat begins this work of putting off the 
old fkin, by looſening it with its fore-feet about the jaws ; 
it then puſhes it backward gently and gradually both 
above and below the head, till it is able to flip out firſt 
one leg, and then the other; which being done, it pro- 
ceeds to thruſt the ſkin backwards as far as theſe legs can 
reach; it is then obliged to rub its body againſt pebbles, 
gravel, &c. till more than half its body is freed from the 
kin, which appears doubled back, and covering the 
hinder part of the body and tail. The animal afterwards 
turning its head round to meet its tail, takes hold of the 
ſkin with its mouth, and ſetting its feet upon it, by de- 

rees pulls it quite off, The ſkin will be found with its 
inſide outwards, but not having the leaſt hole or breach. 
The animal will ſwallow the ſkin whole, as it does its 
other food, unleſs it be ſpeedily removed. Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. xliv. p. 532, &c. 


LackR TA chalcidica, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 


ligard, more uſually known by the name sys. 


LackRTA erbicularis, in Zoology, the name of a very ſin- 


gular fpecies of /:2ard, which is not long and ſlender like 
the reſt, but broad and rounded. It is an inhabitant of 
Mexico. 


LaceRTA ſquamoſa, in Zoolegy, a name given by authors 


to a ſpecies of Hr rd, more eminently ſcaly than any 
other kind. The general length of this creature is about a 
yard. and half; his head from the noſe end to the fore- 
feet, is not above three inches; he has no neck; his 
trunk from the ſore-legs to the hinder, is not above ten 
inches and a half, but his tail is exceeding long, not 
meaſuring leſs than a yard and a half quarter; the hack 
part of his head is ncar two inches over; his noſe about 
an inch, his body nearly four inches, and his tail very 
taper ; he is all over, except his throat and belly, and the 
lower part of his fore-legs, and the inward part of the 
hinder ones, covered with ſcales very thick, and in ſo- 
lidity equal to the hardeſt bone; the baſes of the ſcales 
are of a blackith yellow, the reſt of a pale yellow, like 
that of old ivory; they are ſtriated from the baſe to the 
cone, and are diſpoſed alternately in the manner of the 
ſcales of fiſh. It is ſaid to be a very tame and inoffenſive 
animal. 

The throat and belly of this animal are beſct with hairs, 
and Mr. Ray ſuppoſes it from that, to belong to the vivi- 
parous quadrupeds, notwithſtanding that its ſhape has 
always made it be ranked among the VK kind. It is 
preſerved in the muſeums of the curious, but we are not 
acquainted with the part of the world it lives in. Ray's 


Syn. Quad. p. 275. 


LacEtRTA jubterranea, the under-ground lizard, a very diſ- 


agreeable and dangerous ſpecics of /izard, found in the 
Antilles-Iflands, and ſome other places. They are often 
met with by the people who dig in marſhy places, and 
are of a very formidable aſpect ; they are about ſeven 
inches long. Their back is covered with black glofly 
{cales, with a few grey ones, mixed here and there among 
them, and they look fleek and gloſſy as if rubbed over 
with oil; the belly is no lets ſcaly than the back, 
and their ſkin is of a yellowith colour. The head is 
ſmall and ſharp, and the mouth opens very wide, and is 
armed with very numerous and ſharp teeth; their eyes 
are very ſmall. As ſoon as they are dug up, and thrown 
on the ground, they immediately dig their way in again 
with their feet, which are prepared tor that purpoſe, and 
armed with ſharp claws; and when they are once in, 
they burrow their way like moles wherever they pleaſe. 
They do great miſchiefs to the inhabitants in their gar- 
dens and plantation, burrowing horizontally at ſmall 
depths, and deſtroying the roots of every thing they 
meet with. 'Their bite is eſteemed as dangerous as that 
of the molt poiſonous ſerpent. 


LACERTA vidi, the green-{izard, a very beautiful crea- 


ture, which is common in many parts of Italy, and is 
ſometimes found in Ireland. It is conſiderably larger 
than our land-eft, and of a very beautiful green. See 
Tab. of Serpents, NY 31. 


LACERTA vans, is a ſpecies of lizard, according to ſome 


writers, but Linnzeus has referred this and another ſpecies 
to a diſtinct genus, under the name of draco ; it lives on 
trees, ſeeding on ants, flies, aud other inſects, and doing 
no injury to man or any other large animal. It has 
membranes on its ſides, which ſerve the office of wings, 
in carrying it from one tree to another, and has been 
called by Geſner the dragon or winged-ſerpent. 


LACERTUS, in Jchthyography, the lizard-fi/h, a name 


given by ſome writers to a fiſh of the cuculus-kind, much 
reſembling the common mackrel in ſhape and in taſte, 
and more uſually called trachurus. 


L.acERTUS is alſo uſed for a fiſh of the garfiſh-kind, or acus 


Oppiani, 
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Dppiani, but larger than the common ſpecies, and called 
2 Italian 2 aguglia bee the imperial 
arfiſh, and by the fiſhermen of England, particularly 
fr Cornwall, the girroch, in diſtinction from the common 
kind which they call &ipper. It is thicker in proportion 
to its length than the common garfiſh, and has a ſhorter 
and ſharper ſnout, and inſtead of teeth, has only its 
jaws ſerrated like a file. It is a ſcarce fiſh, but is more 
firm in its fleſh than the common garfiſh. 


LaceRTUs alter 2 in⸗ Anatomy, a name given by 
0 


Santorini, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles of the 
anus, now generally known by the name of the levator 
ani: the muſculus ſedem attollens of Veſalius, and latus 
of others. The thin termination df this muſcle, not 
the whole, is underſtood by this name. 


LACERUM folium, among Botaniſis. See Lear. 
LACHES, (from the French laſcher, i. e. laxare, or laſche, 


ignavus) in our law, ſignifies flackneſs or negligence z as 


it appears in Littleton, where /aches of entry is a neglect 


in the heir to cnter, and probably it may be an old 
Engliſh word; for when we ſay there is /aches of entry, 
it is the ſame as if it were ſaid, there is lack of entry; 
and in this Ggnification it is uſed. Litt. 136. No 
laches ſhall be adjudged in the heir within the age; and 
regularly laches ſhall not bar cither infants or femes covert 
for not entry or claim to avoid deſcents : but /aches ſhall 
be accounted in them, for non-performance of a condi- 
tion annexed to the ſtate of the land. Co. Litt. 146. 


LACHN /EA, in Botany, a genus of the ofandria monogynia 


claſs : it has no calyx; the corolla is divided into four 
ſegments, with an uneven margin ; the ſeed is ſingle and 
obiiquely acute. 


LACHNIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 


foſhls, of the claſs of the fibrariz; the characters of 
which are, that they are ſibroſe bodies, not elaſtic, and 
compoſed of ſhort and abrupt fibres, or filaments. 

The word is derived from the Greek va, a hair or ſhort 
capillament or fibre. See Tab. of Foffils, Claſs 1. 

The bodies of this genus are divided into thoſe which 
are compoſed of larger and broader, and thoſe which are 
compoſed of ſmaller and narrower filaments. Of the 
ſirſt of theſe, there are fix ſpecies known among us 
and of the other four. 

It is very certain, that moſt of the reſt, from the quan- 


tities they are found in, might be made a very profitable | 


thing to the owners of the pits where they lie, though 
they are in moſt places neglected. 


LACHRYMA 7, in Botany, See Jon's tears. 
LACHRYMA Batavice. Sce RurtkT's drops. 
LACHRY MAL, or LAcRTY MAIL. gland, in Anatomy, a ſmall 


oblong gland, ſituate above the eye, near the little can- 
thus, whence proceed two or three ſmall ducts, which, 
opening on the inward ſurface of the eye-lid, filtrate a 
ſeroſity ſerving to moiſten the ball of the eye, and faci- 
litate its motion. 

Near the larger angle is alſo a little eminence, in form of a 
caruncle, which ſome have taken for another g/andula la- 
chrymalis, but by miſtake 3 this being no more than the 
duplicature of the inner membrane of the eye-lids. See 
CARUNcULÆ Lachrymales. 

On the ſame ſide near the leſſer angle, are two little per- 
forations, called pundta lachrymalia. 

On the ſame ſide is alſo a ſmall bone, one of thoſe of the 
upper jaw, ſometimes called cs /achrymale, but more uſually 
os unguis. . 


 LacuRyMAL1s, Mula, is a fiſtula in the larger angle of 


the eye. 

It afcally happens after an abſceſs formed in the ſacculus 
hchrymatla means of the ſeroſity lodged there; which, 
being retained too long, becomes acrimonious, and occa- 
ſons an ulce., which frequently degenerates into a fiſtu- 
la. See Fr:zTULAa Lachrymalis. 


LAacHRYMALIS, facculus. See SACCULUS and LACHRY- 


MALIA. 


LaicuRYMALIA, or LACRYMALIA funda, in Anatomy, two 


little apertures in the great angle of each eye, into which 
an aqueo-faline pellucid humour, ſecreted from the blood 
by the glandula lachrymalis, is conveyed, and thence 
carried off by the lachrymal canals, termed cornua, into 
a little bag called ſacculus lacrymalis, in the canal of the 
noſe; whence, by a pipe always open, it 1s carried mto 


the cavity of the noſe; immediately under the lower os 


ſpongioſum. 
Hence appears the reaſon why people, in crying, run at 


the noſe. 


This humour, ſeparated by the glandula lachrymalis, 
ſerves to moiſten and lubricate the ball of the eye, and 


prevent any hurtfulattrition: whenitis ſecreted in any great 
quantity, fo as to overflow the eye: lids, it is called tears. 


LAC 


Some of theſe are ſtill ſeen in the cabinets of the cutious. 

LACINIATED L/, in Botany. See LE AE. 

LACK of Rupes. See Rures: | : 

LACKER. bee LACQUER. 

LACMUS. See Li r uus. 

LACONIC /y/e. Sec STYLE. 

Laconica ſcytala. See SCYTALA. - 325 

LACONISM, Aaxwnoun, 2 ſhort, pithy, ſententious ſpeech, 
in the manner of the Lacedzmonians, who were remark- 
able for the cloſeneſs and conciſeneſs of their way of de- 
livering themſelves. 

LACQUER or Lack n, is a varniſh applied upon tin, 
braſs, and other metals, to preſerve them from tarniſhing, 
and to improve their colour. The baſis of /acquers is a 
ſolution of the reſinous ſubſtance called ſeed-lac, in ſpirit 
of wine. The ſpirit ought to be very much dephlegmat- 
ed in order to diffolve much of the lac. For this pur» 
poſe, ſome authors direct dry pot-aſh to be thrown into 
the ſpirit. This alkali attracts the water, with which it 
forms a liquid that ſubſides diſtinctly from the ſpirit, at 
the bottom of the veſſel. From this liquid the fpirit may 
be ſeparated by decantation. By this method the ſpirit 
is much dephlegmated : but at the ſame time it becomes 
impregnated with part of the alkali, which depraves its 
colour, and communicates a property to the /acquer of 
imbibing moiſture from the air. Theſe inconveniences 
may be prevented by diſtilling the ſpirit ; or, if the artiſt 
has not an opportunity of performing that proceſs, he 

may cleanſe the ſpirit in a great meaſure from the alka- 

li, by adding to it ſome calcined alum, the acid of 

which uniting with the alkali remaining in the ſpirit, 
forms with it a vitriolated tartar, which, not being ſolu- 
ble in ſpirit of wine, falls to the bottom together with 
the earth of the decompoſed alum. To a pint of the 
dephlegmated and purified fpirit about three ounces of 
wdered ſhell-lac are to be added; and the mixture to 
digeſted during ſome days with a moderate heat. The 
liquor ought then to be poured off, {trained, and cleared 
by ſettling. This clear liquor is now fit to receive the 
required colour, from certain refinous colouring ſub- 
ſtances, the principal of which are gamboge, and anotto, 
rhe former of which gives a yellow, and the latter an 
orange colour. In order to give a golden colour, two 
parts of gamboge are added to one of anotto; but theſe 
colouring ſubſtances may be ſeparately diffolved in the 
tincture of lac, and the colour required may be adjuſted 
by mixing the two ſolutions in different proportions. 
When filver-leaf, or tin, are to be lacquered, a larger 
quantity of the colouring materials is requiſite than 
when the /acquer is intended to be laid on braſs. 
There are ſundry other materials, from a due mixture of 
which a like colour may be produced, as turmeric, ſaffron, 
dragon's blood, Sc. See Gold Coloured VARNISIU and 
Japan's G1LDING. 
nitead of ſeed-lac, uſed in the compoſition of varniſhes 
for /acquering, reſin or turpentine is ſubſtituted for the 
coarſer uſes ; the following compoſition for braſs-work, 
deſigned to reſemble gilding, has been much recom- 
mended : take of turmeric ground, as it may be had 
at the dry-ſalters, one ounce, and of ſaffron and Spaniſh 
anotto each two drams : put them into a bottle with a 
int of highly rectified ſpirit of wine, and place the 
ttle in a moderate heat, occaſionally ſhaking it, for 
ſeveral days; then ſtrain off the yellow tincture thus 
obtained, through a coarſe linen cloth, and putting it 
back into the bottle, add three ounces of good ſeed-lac 
roſsly powdered ; place the bottle again in a moderate 
| — and ſhake it, till the ſeed-lac diflolved. The 
lacquer ſtrained as before will be fit for uſe and. muſt be 
kept in a bottle carefully ſtoppe By increaſing or 
diminiſhing the proportion of anotto, the /acquer 
will be rendered warmer and redder, or cooler and 
nearer a true yellow. A cheaper compoſition, little 
inferior to the former, may be formed of one ounce of 
turmeric root ground, half a dram of the beſt dragon's 
blood, and a pint of ſpirit of wine, managed as the former. 
The varniſh for tin may be made of one ounce of tur- 
meric root, two drams of dragon's blood, and one pint 
of ſpirit of wine ; prepared in the fame manner with 
the other. The dragon's blood may be increaſed or di- 
miniſhed, as the red or yellow is to be the moſt pre- 
valent; and for a coarſer leg, the quantity of ſeed- 
lac may be leflened, and the deficiency ſupplied by the 
ſame proportion of reſin. The /acquer for locks, nails, 
&c. where little or no colour is deſired, may be either- 
ſeed-lac varniſh alone, or with a little dragon's blood; or 
a compound varniſh of equal parts of ſeed-lac and reſin, 


with or without the dragon's blood, The manner of 


laying on the /acquer is as follows : the pieces to be 
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LACHRY MA'TORIES; or LAckYMATORIES, in Antiqui=| lacquered muſt firſt be made thoroughly clean; and if 
_ ty, were ſmall glaſs or earthen veſlels, wherein the tears they be new founded, aqua fortis muſt be uſed for this 
of the weeping friends that ſurvived were repoſited, and| purpoſe. When they are afterwards heated by a ſmall 
buried with tlie athes and urns of the dea. charcoal fire, the /acquer is laid on with a proper bruſh, 
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varniſh in an hour and a half. This lacquer or varni 


LAC 


like other varniſhes, and the pieces reſtored to the heat. 


After the lacguer is thoroug y wy and firm, the ſame 
operation mult be renewed for four or five times, or till the 
work appears of the required colour and brightneſs. , 
The /acquering of leather, improperly called gilding, 1s 
rformed by means of leaf-filver, coloured by a ye low 
varniſh. See Fapanner's G1LDING. For this purpoſe 
calf or goat ſkins are procured in a dry tate, after the 
common dreſſing and tanning. They are ſoftened by 
being immerſed and ſtirred about for ſome hours in a 
tub of waterz and afterwards beaten againſt a flat ſtone 
and ſmoothed, by ſpreading them on the ſtone and rub- 
bing them over with an iron inſtrument : the ſkins, thus 
prepared, are joined together in pieces of the dimenſions 
required; and then ſized on the grain of the leather 
with a kind of ſoft glue, or ſtiff ſize, that anſwers to the 
reld- sr x uſed in other kinds of G1L DING or SILVERING, 
prepared from parchment or glover's cuttings. 'The 
workman next proceeds to cover the whole ſurface of the 
ſized ſkin, before it be quite dry, with leaf ſilver, and 
with a fox's tail, made into the form of a ball at the 
end, ſettles the leaves, by preſſing and ſtriking them; 
and cloſes this operation with gently rubbing the whole 
ſurface with the tail. When the ſkins are ſilvered, they 


are hung to dry firſt on cords, and the drying is com- 


pleted by putting them over a board joined . with 
the filvered fide next the boards, where they mult be 
kept ſtretched out by means of ſome nails. hey are 
then burniſhed with a flint burniſher, which operation is 
rformed by ſpreading the ſkin even on a ſmooth ſtone 
and fliding the burniſher backwards and forwards over 
every part of the ſkin, with a conſiderable degree of 
reſſure. In ſome manufactures be reg. is per- 
— by paſſing the ſilvered {king betwixt two cylin- 
drical rollers of ſteel, with poliſhed faces. The ikins are 
now prepared for receiving the yellow * or varniſh, 
which gives the appearance of gilding. Different artiſts 
have different recipes for compounding this /acquer. The 
following is ſaid to be equal to any hitherto uſed : take 
of fine white reſin, 43 pounds; the fame quantity of 
common refin ; of gum ſandarac, 24 pounds; and of 
aloes, two pounds : — and mix them; and put them 
into an earthen pot over a good fire of charcoal, or over 
any other fire which has no flame: when all the ingre- 


dients are perfectly melted and mixed, add gradually to 


them ſeven pints of linſeed oil, and ſtir the whole well 
together with a ſpatula : let the whole boil, ſtirring all 
the time, to prevent a kind of ſediment, that will form, 
from ſticking to the bottom of the veſſel. When the 
yarniſh is almoſt ſufficiently boiled, which will generally 
require ſeven or cight hours, add gradually half an ounce 
of litharge, or half an ounce of red lead; and when 
this is diſſolved, paſs the varniſh through a linen cloth, or 
flannel bag. A pint of oil, and a correſponding propor- 
tion of fine reſin and aloes have produced a very 8 
is 

laid on the ſilvered leather in the open air; and is beſt 
done in ſummer, when it is hot and dry. For this pur- 
poſe, the ſkins are ſtretched and faſtened with nails to 
the boards, on which the drying was finiſhed, with the 
filvered ſide outwards. And when theſe boards are pro- 
perly diſpoſed on treſſels, the workman generally ſpreads 
ſome white of eggs over each ſkin ; and when this is 
dry, the varniſh, which is nearly of the conſiſtence of a 
thick ſyrup, is repeatedly ſpread with the four ſingers of 
one hand, moved ſo that each finger paints a kind of 8 
with the varniſh, from one end of the ſkin to the other: 
and it is then diffuſed evenly over every part with the flat 
of the hand: after this, it is to be immediately beaten 
by ſtrokes of the palms of the hands, and principally 
where the varniſh is obſerved to lie thickeſt. When 
this coat of varniſh is ſufficiently dry, which may be 
known by the finger's making no impreſſion upon it, 
another coat is laid on in the 3 manner. When this 
coat is dry, the varniſhing for producing the appearance 
of gilding is completed ; and if it has been well perform- 
ed, the leather will havea very fine gold colour, with a con- 
fiderable degree of poliſh or brightneſs. When there is 
an intention to have one part of the leather ſilver, and the 
other gold, a pattern is formed on the ſurface, by print- 
ing, calking or ſtamping a deſign on the ſurface after the 
ſilvering. The ſkin is then to be varniſhed, as if the 
whole were intended to be gold ; but after the laſt coat, 
inſtead of drying the varniſh, it is to be immediately 
taken off that part, which is intended to be ſilver, ac- 
cording to the deſign printed or calked upon it, by a knife ; 
with which the workman ſcrapes off all that he can with- 
out injuring the filver, and afterwards by a linen cloth, 
with which all that remains is to be wiped or rubbed off. 
The ſkins, thus filvercd and varniſhed, are made the 
| ages of various deſigns for emboſſed work and painting. 
"he emboſſed work or relief is raiſed by means of 


| 
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printing with a rolling preſs, ſuch as is uſed for cop- 
per- plates; but the deſign is here to be engraved on 
wood. The painting may be of an kind; but oil is 
ere, uſed, as being durable and more caſily per- 
formed. Doſſie's Handmaid to the Arts, vol. i. p. 4 54, &c 
LACRYMA cervina, in Natural Hiſtory, a little r. und and 
hard bone, ſaid to grow in the great corner of a ſtag's 
eye after a certain age. Some alfo preſerve under this 
name a thickened excretion from the inner angle of that 
creature's eye, in colour and conſiſtence reſemblin 
myrrh, or ear-wax, long hardened in the ear. This is of 
a ſtrong and very diſagreeable ſmell, like the ſweat of 
the ſame animal, and is affirmed to be ſudorific and alexi- 


12123 
LACRY M Cbriſti, the name of a ſort of wine produced 
by grapes on the lower part of Mount Veſuvius; ſo 
called from the drops of juice oozing from the grape 
when fully ripe. My 
LACRYMAL. See LAcHRT MAL. 
LACTARIA, in Botany. Sec Mil k-wort. 
LACTARY Column. See Corums. 
—_ tt — act of giving ſuck. 
e word is alſo applied to the time durin ic 
mother doth that 5 to her young. . 
LACTEA via, the milky way. See GALAxv. 
LACTEALS, or LAcTEAL veins, or we//els, a kind of long 
lender tubes, for the conveyance gf the chyle from the 
ng to the common reſervatory. 
ey are called veins, becauſe their valves are diſpoſe 
as thoſe of the ordinary blood-veins, and — 8 
fluid which they contain runs from ſmaller into larger 
wag r 
They appear to have been known to Hippocrate - 
ſiſtratus, and Galen; but were firſt duly deſcribed — 
publiſhed by Aſellius, an Italian phyſician, in 1622, and 
called lacleal, from the liquor they contain, which re- 
ſembles milk. Vid. Doug. Bibl. Anat. p. 236. ed. 1734 
Their coats are ſo thin as to be inviſble, except v den 
diſtended with 8 or lympha. They ariſe E all 
the parts of the ſmall guts, and as they run from the 
ſides of the guts to the glands in the meſentery, unite 
and form larger branches, called vene /a&few primi ge 
neris. The mouths of theſe lacleals, which are open 
into the cavity of the guts, from whence they receive 
the a are ſo ſmall, as not to be ſeen by the beit 
microſcope. It was neceſſary they ſhould be ſmaller than 
the fineſt arteries in the body, that nothing might enter 
to * the circulation of the blood. 
The ame extremity of the lafzals has likewiſe a com- 
munication with the capillary arteries of the guts by 
which they receive a lynipha that dilutes, and propels the 
chyle forwards, and waſhes the /afeals and glands, that 
they might not fur, and be obſtructed by the chyle's 
ſtaying in them upon faſting. | : 
The other extremity of the /aeals diſcharges the chyle 
into the veſicular cells of the glands diſperſed up KA 
down the meſentery : and from theſe ariſe other Hei 
of a larger ſize, which carry the chyle immediate! N 
into the receptaculum chyli, and theſe are called lata, 
me generts. | | 
he ladteal veins have valves at proper diſtance i 
hinder the chyle from returning 14 the 3 
Winſlow has divided the lacleal veſſels in the human body 
into three claſſes : they derive, he ſays, their firſt Origin 
from the tunica velloſa of the inteſtines, and chief 
from that of the ſmall inteſtines, by a great number cf 
{mall capillary roots. From theſe roots there ariſes, be- 
between the coats of the inteſtines, a kind of rete = af 
bile, which ſurrounds almoſt the whole circumference of 
the inteſtinal canal, between the muſcular and external 
coat: this reticular texture of lacteal veſſels keeps cloſe 
to the external coat, and leaves the canal along with i 
on the fide of the myſentery, where it forms two planes 
of ramifications, plainly diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by the cellular ſubſtance, and adhering cloſely to the in- 
ſide of the two membranes of the meſentery. In this ſepa- 
rate ſtate ey run up the laminz of the e. as ſar as 
the firſt meſenteric guts where they unite again into 
one plane. Theſe Winſlow reckons to bclong to the 
firſt claſs of /afeals. The ſecond claſs comprehends 
thoſe veſſels, which, after this union, are diſtributed al- 
moſt uniformly through the whole extent of the meſen- 
tery, from its eircumference to its origin or adheſion to 
the vertebræ of the back, between the meſenteric glands 
forming frequent anaſtomoſes or communications. The 
third claſs includes thoſe ramifications, which, after 
having paſſed through the meſentery, begin to unite as 
they 2 the ſpina dorſi ſo that their number is 
leſlened and their ſize increaſed ; and having paſſed the 
laſt meſenteric glands, terminate about the middle of the 


adheſion of the meſocolon in ſmall common 
; trunks, 
which receive a great number of lymphatic veſſels — 
| the 
6- 


It has been doubted, whether or no the inteſtina craſſa 


” 
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he glandulee lumbares, and others below theſe. The 
DLR this laſt claſs run down on the body of the in- 


ſerior aorta, between the extremities of the ſmall muſcle 


of the diaphragm, and terminate in a kind of ciſtern, 
called RECEPTACULUM i. 


have any la#eals or not. The impoſſibility of human 
difſection proper for ſuch an enquiry, gives no room 
either to affirm or ny. But the contents of the thick 
inteſtines ſeem not likely to afford much chyle ; and 
therefore, if there be any lacleali, it is probable they are 
ry few. 

Hoverer Winſlow informs us, that he has exhibited ſe- 
veral of theſe, very full of — to the Royal Academy, 
in 2 human colon. And of theſe he makes a fourth 
claſs. The /a&eal veſſels, in general, may be ſeen in thoſe 
who die a violent or ſudden death, ſoon after a meal; 
and they remain viſible even in the inteitines, for a long 
time after death, when a great number of the meſenteric 
glands have become ſchirrous, eſpecially in children. 
Anat. vol. ii. $ 8 N“ 215, &c. i 

In brutes, if diſſected at a reaſonable time after feeding, 
as two or three hours, the ladfeals appear very tumid and 
white z and, if wounded, the chyle flows plentifullyfrom 
them. But if inſpeQed when the ſtomach of the ani- 


mal has lain ſome time empty, they appear like lympha- 


tics, viſible indeed, but filled with a tranſparent liquor. 
That the /a#eals have a communication with the cavities 
of the inteſtines, is evidently demonſtrated by their con- 


tents, the chyle 3 but how their pores are diſpoſed to re- 


ceive it, has not yet been diſcovercd ; nor is there any 
way known whereby to fill the /a#frals from the cavities 
of the guts after death. It is probable then, their en- 
trance into the gut is oblique, ſince neither wind nor 
liquors can paſs from thence. As it is found theſe pores 
can only receive any thing in their living ſtate, we may 
be allowed to imagine, that it is the periſtaltic motion of 
the guts which diſpoſes them in that ſtate to receive 


the chyle. And this may be done by means of the cir- 


cular and longitudinal fibres of the inteſtines ſtill apply- 
ing the internal coats of the guts to their contents, by 
which means its pores abſorb the chyle from the excre- 
mentitious part 3 
The /afecals are the abſorbents of the bowels, 2 
iu their inner ſurface: the ſame kind of veſſels are calle 
abſorbents ia other parts of the body, and take their 
riſe from the ſurfaces of the reſpeCtive parts ; ſo that the 
liteals, LY MPHATICS, and ABSORBENT, are the fame 
Lind of vetiels. Some anatomiſts have conſidered the 
!:2%0/5 and lymphatics as the ſame veſſels, differ ing only 
11 their ſituation, and both terminating in the tame duct. 
The ingenious Mr. Hewſon diſcovered the lymphatic 
ſyttem in birds, fiſh, and turtle, and an account of his 
diſcovery was publiſhed in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivii art 
34, p. 217, and vol. lix. art. 28. p 198. and art. 29. 
p. 204. However, theſe diſcoveries were claimed by 
profeſſor Monro in a letter read before the Royal So- 
ciety in 1769, and the claim was atterwards ſupported in 
a pamphlet, called, A ſtate of facts, &c. printed at 
Edinburgh in 1970. The profeſſor alledges, that he in- 
jetted the /a#cals of a ſea-tortoiſe or turtle with quick- 
ſilver, after injecting every artery and vein with wax, in 
the year 17065; and that as early as the year 1761, he 


had mentioned the lacfeul veiiels in fowls and fiſhes, 


though he had not injected them. Mr. Hewſon replies, 
that the profefſor's not having injected the /afeals in 
fowls and kſhes afforded a ſtrong preſumption that he had 
not diſcovered them; more eſpecially as in a work print- 
ed in 1758 he had declared, that, after a conſiderable 


number of experiments, he was convinced that neither | 


birds, fith, nor amphibious animals in general, had either 
latieals or lymphatics : becauſe, after having ſeen theſe 
veſſels, he would naturally have haſtened to inject them. 
He alto alleges, that the profeſſor publicly declared in 
his lectures ſince the year 1761, that he had ſought for 
the lacfeals in fow!s and fiſhes in vain by a varicty of 
experiments; and ſo late as the year 1767, he alſo de- 
clared that the lymphatic fyſtem was ſuppoſed to take 
place in men and viviparous animals, and, by analogy, in 
thole fiſhes which Linnæus has claſled among the mam- 
malia. Adding, that he had found the /afeals in ſome 
amphibious animals, as the turtles. Upon the whole, 
the diſpute betweeu Mr. Hewſon and the profeſſor 
teems to be reduced to this fingic point, which of them 
tirit diſcovered the /atteals of birds; both agreeing that 
the lymphatics in their necks had been diſcovered by 
Mr Hunter many years before : and Mr. Hewſon ac- 
knowledges, that the /adteals of the turtle were diſcovered 
by the profeſſor in 1765, ſome years before the publica- 
tion of his own paper in the Philoſophical Tranſactions ; 
though he tays, that the deicription of thoſe veflels, 
publiihed in that paper, was taken in 1763. It ſeems 


alſo to be agreed, that the profztior had ſeen what he 
Vol. Ill. N* 194. | 


| 
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ſuſpected to be lacheals; but Mr. Hewſon inſiſts that he 
had not diſcovered them before him. . For a farther 
account of the ſtate of this controverſy, the reader may 
confult Monro's pamphlet above mentioued, and Mr. 
Hewſon's Appendix to his Experimental Inquiry into the 
Properties of the Blood, &c. h 
Lac ral fevers, a term uſed by Medical [T'riters to ex- 
reſs what the women call mlk-ferers, that is, ſuch 
evers as attend the difficult ingreis of milk to the breaſls 
of lying- in women. 1 
LACTEUS l/apis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to the gala gites. 
LACTIFERI trbuli. See TVU. | 
LACTIFEROUS, an epithet applied to ſuch plants as 
abound with a milk-like juice, ſuch as the tithymal, ſow- 
thiſtle, and many others. 
LACTUCA, in Botany. See LETTuce. 
Lacrtyca marina, ſca-littuce, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the lichen marinus, commonly called oi/ter-green. 
LACUNZ, among Anatomi/ts, certain excretory canals in 
the genital parts of women. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 
Fig. 11. lit II. 
Between the fleſhy fibres of the ureters, and the mem- 
brane of the vagina, is found a whitiſh glandulous body, 
about a finger thick, running round the neck of the 
bladder, having a great number of excretory ducts, which 
de Gracf calls /acune, and which terminate in the lower 
part of the orifice of the womb; conveying thither a 
ſl;my matter, that mixes with the ſeed of the male. 
LACUNAR, in Archite#ure,. an arched roof, or cieling 
more eſpecially the planking or flooring over porticoes 
or piaz zas. 
LADA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
plant which produces the common black pepper. 
LADANUM, or LAS DAN UN, in Pharmacy, a gummous 
or a reſinous matter, ouſing out of the leaves of a ſhrub 
called ciſtus ladanifera, which is very common in the hot 
countries of the Levant, and whereof there are various 
kinds. The ſhrub is alſo plentiful in Spain, though no 
ladanum is brought from thence. 
Dioſcorides 1ays, they gather the [adanum by means of 
goats, which, brouſing on the leaves of this ſhrub, re- 
turn to the ſtable with their beards loaded with a fat ſub- 
ſtance, which the peaſants rake cf, with a kind of 
combs made for that purpoſe. This matter they thus 
collect into lumps, and, as it is mixed with the 
goars hair, and other impurities, call it /adanum in the 
beard, or natural ladauum. Others are faid to draw 
cords over the leaves, and other parts of the ſhrub; and, 
ſcraping off what had ituck to cords, they make up 
the /adanum into little balls. 
Tournefort aſſures us, that the common way of gather- 
ing the ladanum at this time is, by bruſhing it off the 
leaves with a ſort of whip, compoſed of many laſhes, 
or ſtraps: after it is ſcaped off the ſtraps, they make it 
into cakes of difterent ſizes. 
Pietro delle Valle tells us, he was informed by the Indians, 
that /adanum is formed like dew, and falls from heaven 
like manna ; that it is gathered on the leaves of a plant a 
palm and an half high ; that, after gathering, they boil 
it, by which means 1t becomes ſoft, like wax. 
Bellonius ſays, that this juice is collected by lightly bruſh 
ing the ſhrub, in the ſummer heats, with a kind of rake, 
having ſeveral ſtraps or throngs of leather fixed to it, 
initead of teeth; the unctuous juice adheres to the 
thongs, and is afterwards ſcraped off with knives. 
There are two ſorts of ladanum in the ſthops : the belt, 
which is very rare, is in dark coloured maſles, of the 
conſiſtence of a ſoit plaſter, which becomes {till ſofter 
on being handled. "The other is in long rolls coiled up, 
and much harder than the preceding and not ſo dark. 
The firſt has commonly a ſmall, and the laſt a very large 
admixture of fine ſand, blown upon the juice from the 
ſandy ſoil where it is found. 
Ladanum has been ſometimes exhibited as a reſinous 
corroborant and reitringent, but it is principally employ- 
ed in external applications and perfumes. Ihe ſoit 
kind, which has an agreeable ſmell and a lightly pungent 
birterith taſte, makes an uſeful ingredient in the cephalic 
and ſtomachie plaſters of the ſhops. Rectified ſpirit of 
wine diflolves nearly the whole of the pure ladanum into 
a gold- coloured liquor. Water acquires by infuſion much 
of its ſmell and taſte: and, by diſtillation in water an 
eſſential oil ariſes, leaving a brittle almoſt inſipid reſin 
and a pale-coloured liquor, which, inſpiſſated, yields a 
weakly bitteriſh extract. Heat ſoon deſtroys the ſpecific 
flavour of this juice. Lewis. | 
LaDANUM, Liquid more properly called clear, or purificd 
ladanum, is a preparation of the natufal ladarum, by 
melting and puriſying it from the hairs, &c. 
This hardened is ſometimes ſold for a fort of black am- 


bergris. 
LADDER to heaven, in Botany. Sec Lily of the "I. 
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LADDERS, ſcaling, in the Military Art, are uſed in 


LavDers, in a Ship, derive their names from the ſe- 


LADEN, in Sea Language, denotes the ſtate of a ſhip 
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LaDEN, in Bulk, denotes the ſtate of being ſreighted 


LADING. See B7I I. of Lading. 
LADLE V/ a gun, the inſtrument wherewith the powder is 


dier ſufficient for the charge. 
LaDLE-boards, thoſe boards diſpoſed on the circumference 


LADONIS, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 


LADRE, in the Manege, denotes Dull. See Hoks k. 
LADY's bed-/liraw, or cheeſe-rennet, galium, in Botany, a 


Lapy's bower, in Botany. See VIRGIN's Bower. 
Lanvy-bird, in Zoology. See HZNMIST HA he and SCAR A- 


LAD 


ESCALADE. They ate of various ſorts; ſome are of 
ropes and ſome of wood ; ſome are made of ſeveral 

joints, ſo as to be capable of being put together, and to | 
form ladders of different length, according to the ſervice 

fequired. There is a ſort uſed in England, much of the 

ſame make as the common /adders, except that the ſteps 

turn about wooden pegs, ſo that the poles may be brought 

near each other, or to ſhut like a parallel ruler. Theſe 

are very convenient for carriage. 


veral hatchways or other parts where they are ſituated. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſome of a particular conſtruction, 
as the accommodation-/adder, and the quarter-/adder. 
The accommodation-ladder is a ſort of light ſtair-caſe, occa- 
fionally fixed on the gang-way of the admiral, or com- 
mander in chief of a fleet. It is furniſhed with rails 
and entering ropes, covered with red hays, and the 
lower end of it is kept at a proper diſtance from the ſhip's 
fide by iron-bars or braces, to render the paſſage more 
convenient to thoſe who enter or leave the ſhip. Wars | 
ter-ladders, are two ladders of rope, depending from the 
right and leſt ſide of the ſhip's ſtern, whereby to deſcend 
into the boats which are moored aſtern, in order to bring 
them up along- ſide of the ſhip, or to uſe them for any 
other occaſion. 


when the is charged with a weight or quantity of any 
fort of merchandize or other materials, equal to her 
tonnage or burthen. If the cargo, with which ſhe is 
laden, be extremely heavy, her burthen is denominated 
by the weight of the goods; if it be light, ſhe carries as 
much as ſhe can ſtow, ſo as to be fit for the purpoſes of 
navigation. A ton in meaſure is mm eſtimated at 
2000 Ib. in weight, and therefore a veſſel of 200 tons 
ought to carry a weight of 400,000 Ib. when the matter 
of which the cargo is compoſed is ſpecifically heavier than 
the water in which ſhe floats. 


with a cargo, which is not in caſks, boxes, bales, or 

caſes: but lies looſe in the hold, being defended from 

the mdiſt ure or wet of the hold, by a number of mats 

and a quantity of dunnage. Such are uſually the car- 
oes of corn, ſalt, or ſuch materials. 


ut into the picce. 

t is made of a plate of copper bowed in form of a half- 
cylinder, rounded at one end, the other being fixed upon 
a long ſtaff; this filled with powder, the gunner carries, 
with his left hand under the end of it, to keep the pow- 
der from falling out, till he enters it in the muzzle of 
the piece; when he has carried the powder home to the 
charged cylinder, he turns the /ad/e, that the powder 
may fall out, and withdraws it. | 
Ladles are fitted to the bore of each gun, and hold pow- 


Small /adles, with ſhort handles of wood, are alſo uſed 
in filling the fuzes of ſhells, or any other compoſition 
for filling the caſes of rockets, &c. 


of the water-wheels of over-ſhot mills ; forming hollows, 
or receptacles, not unlike /adles to receive the water 
that falls upon the wheel. Se /Yater-W HEEL. 


given by ſome to the laurus or bay-tree. We find the 
word in a compoſition preſcribed in Galen, from the 
works of ſome of the empirics of his time, but it never 
was uſed by the more regular authors. 


genus of the tetrandria monogynia claſs. Its characters 
are theſe : the flower which hath an empalement, in- 
dented in four parts, has alſo one petal, divided into four 
parts, and alſo tour awl-ſhaped ſtamina: it has a twin 
germen ſituated under the flower, which afterwards be- 
come two dry berries, joined together, each incloſing a 
large kidney-ſhaped feed. There are ſeveral ſpecies, of 
which, the — commonly uſed in medicine is very com- 
mon in moiſt meadows and paſture grounds, and flowers 
in June and July. 

'This plant is drying and incraſſating, good in ſtopping 
all kinds of fluxes and hzmorrhages, and for the cure 
of wounds: ſome commend a decoction of it for the 
rout; and a bath made of it is refreſhing to waſh the 
teet of perſons tired with over walking. In the northern 
countries they uſe this herb for the making cheeſe, in- 
ſtead of rennet, whence it is called Fu bn KA the 
flowers containing an acidity, which may be extracted by 
diſtillation. This plant is but ſeldom uſed in the ſhops. 


Lap v's comb, in Botany. See SHEPHERD's need: 


Lapy's cuſhion, in Botany. See SAXIFRAGE. | 
LaDy-day, in Law, the twenty-fifth of March, being the 


BAEUS 


LAG 


ANNUNCIATION of the holy Virgin. 


Lap v's finger, anthyllis, in Botany, a genus of the didi 


ia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: tha flower 
is of the butterfly kind, having a long ſtandard reflexed 
on both ſides beyond the empalement; the two wings 
are ſhort; the heel of the ſame length and compreſſed ; 
in the cer re is ſituated an oblong germen, which becomes 
a ſmall ro undiſh pod inclofed by the empalement, having 
one or two ſeeds. There are ſeveral ſpecies. 


Lavy's Mantle, alchemilla, in Botany, a genus of the tetran- 


dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a permanent empalement df one leaf, which is cut 
into eight ſegments; it has no petals, and each flower is 
ſucceeded by one ſeed wrapped up in the empalement. 
Miller reckons four, and Linnzus three ſpecies. The 
common fort, uſed in medicine, grows naturally in dry 
fields and meadows in ſeveral parts of England; but is 
not very plentiful near London ; and flowers from May 
to Auguſt. 

The leaves are uſed, and are eſteemed to be vulnerary, 
drying, and binding, and of great force to ſtop inward 
bleedings. 

Their ſtyptie matter is extracted both by water and 
ſpirit : the roots are more aſtringent than the leaves ; 
and the extracts made from them proportionably ſtronger. 


Lapy's ſeal, in Botany. See TAMus. 
Lapy's flipper, cypripedium, in Botany, a genus of the 


gynandria diandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has 
a ſimple ſpadix 3 the germen fits under the flower, 
which is covered with a ſheath ; the flower has four or 
five narrow ſpear-ſhaped petals which expand ; the nec- 
tarium which is ſituated between the petals, is ſwollen 
and hollow, in ſhape of a ſhoe or flipper; and it has 
two ſhort ſtamina ; below the flower is fixed a ſlender 
contorted germen z which becomes an oval blunt capſule 
with three corners, having three valves and one cell, filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. 


LapY's ſmock, in Botany. See CARDAMINF. 

LapY's traces, in Botany. Sec PWV BLADE. 

Lavpy of the Thiſile. Sec THISTLE. 

Lap, Preſentation of our. See PRESENTATION, 
LANA, among the Ancients, a thick thaggy upper gar- 


ment See CHL #NA. 


LAER'PA, in Natural Hiftory, a name given. by authors to 


a ſpecies of veſpa or waſp, whoſe ſting is ſaid to be fatal: 
but this is an erroneous opinion. This waſp is larger 
and longer bodied than the common kind, but ſmaller 
than the hornet. It ſeems of a very irritable diſpoſition, 
attacking animals of any kind that come in its way. 


LAETIA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria monog ynia 


claſs : the corolla has five petals; the calyx is compoſed 
of five leaves; the fruit is threc-ſided and contains a 
ſingle cell; the ſeeds are incloſed in a pulpy coat. 


LAFORDSWICK, (Saxon, hlaford, i. e. dominus, and ic, 


proditio, infidelitas erga dominum) the betraying of a lord 
or maſter. This word is found in king Canute's laws. 
c. 61. and in the laws of king Henry J. 


LAGA, in Antiquity, denotes lex or law : whence are de- 


duced Saxon-lage, Dant-lage, &c. 


LAGAN, or LaG0N, in our ancient Sea Lars, ſhipwrecked 


goods, left by the ſea, lying on the ſand, either aſhore, 
or out at ſea. 

The word ſeems formed from the Saxon /egan, or Juan, 
Jacere, to lie. Though others deduce it from the Latin 4 
gare, tobind; and ſuppoſe it to denote goods tied together 
with a buoy, or the like, to hinder their ſinking to the 
bottom, that they may be found again. 

Lagan is uſually joined with jetion and flotſon. 


LAGANUM, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of 


the echini mariui, of the general claſs of the placent:. 
The characters of the /agana are, that they have their 
mouth in the center of the baſe, and their aperture for 
the anus in its third region ; that their ſuperficies is 
whole, and their edges waved. Of this genus there are 
hve known ſpecies, 


LAGEMAN, {lagammannus) homo habens legem, or homo 


legalis ſeu legitimus: ſuch as we call now good men of 
the jury. The word is frequently uſed in Domeſday, and 
the laws of Edward the Conſeſſor, cap. 38. 


LAGEN, lagena, in ancient time, was a meaſure of wine, 


containing ſix ſextarii: whence probably is derived our 
flagon. The lieutenant of the Tower has the privilege to 
take unam lagenam vin ante malum & retro, of all wine 
_ that come up the 'I'hames z and fir Peter Leiceſter, 
in his Antiquities of Cheſhire, interprets lagena vini, a 
bottle of wine. 


LAGERSTROEMIA, in Botany, a genus of the 22 ia 
1 


monogynia claſs: the corolla is curled, and has fix petals ; 
the calyx is campanulated and divided into fix ſegments; 
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longer than the petals. 5 1 
LAGINE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Pliny to a 
climbing-plant, of the nature of that from which ſcam- 
mony was obtained, but ſmaller, and thence called by 
ſome ſcammonea parva, the ſmaller ſcammony. The 
ancient Greeks have called this plant je; and it ap- 
ears very probable, that the word lagine here mentioned 
y Pliny is but a corruption of that name. 
LAGOCEPHALUS, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 
orbis or globe-fiſh. It is about a foot long, and half a 
foot high. 
LAGOECLA, in Botany. See Baſtard Cumin. Wo 
LAGOPHTHALMIA, derived from azſw;, hare, and 
ocbanug, oye : this being the property of the eyes of hares : 
aabtlaaua, a diſeaſe of the eye-lids, when the upper 
lid is ſo contracted, that the eye cannot be quite ſhut, 
but remains open even in the time of fleep. 
LAGOPUS, in Ornithology. See PTARMIGAN. 
LaGgoPuUs is alſo the name of a — of the canis with 
a trait tail thoughout of the ſame colour. It is ſome- 
times called the white fox, the iſatis, and the ſky-colour- 
ed fox. It is found in Lapland and Siberia. 
LAGOUDI, a name given by the Indians to a tree, which 
roduces the leſſer GALANGAar.-root of the ſhops. 
LAGRIMOSO, in the Tralian Muſic, is uſed to fignify a 
plaintive manner of ſinging or playing. 
LAGURUS, hare's tail 7 in Botany, See GRASS. 
LAICA vi removenda. See VI. 
LAID-#p is applied to a ſhip, when ſhe is either moored in 
a harbour during the winter- ſeaſon, or laid by for want of 
employment; or when ſhe is become incapable of farther 
ſervice. 
Lat under metal. See METAL. 
LAIR, or LAYER, in Gardening. See LAYER. 
Lalk, LayR, or LAYER, among Sport/-men, denotes a place 
where deer harbour by day. 
Lair, or LayR of a deer, is the impreſſion which the beaſt 
has made on the graſs and ground, where he has lain 
down, or repoſed. 
Lain, among Huſbandmen, alſo denotes a place where cat- 
tle uſually reſt, under ſome ſhelter; the ground being 
enriched by their dung. 
LAITY comprehends ſuch of the people as are not in- 
claded under rhe denomination of CLERGY 3 and may 
de divided into three diſtinct ſtates, viz. the civil, the 
MILITARY, and the MARITIME. 
LAKE, a collection of water, incloſed in the var of ſome 
inland place, of a conſiderable extent and depth. 
According to ſome authors, thoſe only are properly called 
lakes, which receive and emit rivers. | 
Lakes, however, may be divided into four kinds: 1. 
Such as neither receive nor emit rivers. 2. Such as 
emit rivers, without receiving any. 3. Such as receive, 
without emitting any. 4. Such as both receive and emit 
rivers. 
Of the firſt kind, ſome are perennial, others temporary: 
the temporary owe their origin, moſt of them, to rain, 
and to the cavity or depreſſion of the place where they 
are lodged. 
In the Indies they make artificial /ates, of a mile or two 
in compaſs, which they wall about to catch the rain in 
wet ſeaſons, and preſerve it for their uſe in the dry ones. 
There are ſeveral of this kind of lates, formed alſo by 
the inundations of the ſea and rivers, particularly the 
Nile and Niger; which, when they retire within their 
banks, leave floods of water, which the inhabitants take 
care to incloſe, to ſerve as a mapazine for the enſuin 
months. There are ſeveral of theſe lates alſo in Muſco- 
vy, Finland, and Lapland, generated partly by the rain, 
and partly by the melting of the ice and ſnow. 
'The generation of perennial /ates may be alſo referred to 
rain, where the cavity is ſo deep as to receive a quantity 
in winter, more than the heat of the ſun will be able to 
exhale in ſummer ; though it is probable many of theſe 
lakes have their ſprings at Youom, by which they are alſo 
continually ſupplied. 
The only Fer. lake of this ſort is the lade of Parime in 
America, lying directly under the equator, which is, in 
length, about three hundred and five German miles, and 
at the greateſt breadth about one hundred miles. 'Fo 
this claſs may bc referred the turloughs, i. c. terreus 
lacus, or land-lakes, in Ireland, which are lates one part 
of the year, and the reſt ſmooth fields : at the bottom of 
theſe turloughs are found holes, through which the water 
iprings in winter, and ſinks towards ſummer. 
Ihe ſecond ſpecies of lakes, which emit, without re- 
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to ſprings, the cavities where the ſpring is found not 
lug able to contain all the waters it yields. See 8 RING. 


the lade Odium, at the head of the Tanais; the dac, 
whence flows one of the branches of the Tigris, the 


the ſtamina, are numerous, the outer ſix being thicker and 
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ceiving rivers, is very numerous; they owe their _ | 


Of this kind is the Wolga, at the head of the 8 | 


Oꝛero or White Lale in Muſcovy; that gives ſource to the 
river Shackſna; the late Chaamay, to the eaſtward of 
the river Ganges, whence flow four _ large rivers; 
the /ake Nicaragua, in America; the {ates Frontena in 


Canada, out of which iſſues the river St. Lawrence, Kc. 


The third kind, viz. thoſe which receive rivers without 


emitting any, apparently owe their origin to thoſe rivers; 
which, * hate projet from their Saree; falling into 
ſome ample cavity, are collected together, and form a 
lake of ſuch dimenſions, as may loſe as much by exhala- 
tion as it continually receives from its ſprings ; or to a 


tiver's flowing on a ſoft ſpongy ſoil, which imbibes the 


water, and tranſmits it to the neighbouring grounds. 
The number of theſe is but ſmall. _ 
The late Aſphaltites, called the Dead Sen, is of this kind, 
receiving the river Jordan, but emitting nbne; the late 
of Geneva, the lake Soran in Muſcovy, &c. 
Of the fourth ſperies, which both receive and emit rivers, 
we reckon three kinds; as the pomp? of water they 
emit is greater, equal, d leſs than that they receive. If 
the quantity they emit be greater, it is plain they muſt 
have a ſpring at the bottom; if leſs, there muſt be ſome 
ſubterraneous duals, or canals, or elſe the earth muſt be 
{pongy's if it be equal, we gather, that they have neither 
any hidden ſprings nor canals. Of theſe /akes we have a 

reat number, and thoſe very conſiderable ones. 

he generality of /akes conſiſt of freſh waters, as moſt 
of thoſe which are ſupplied either from ſome ſpring, far 
from the fea, or a river, or from the rain : ſome few of 
ſalt water, as thoſe produced from the inundation of the 
ſea, or by its immiſhon through ſome duct of the earth, or 
that have falt ſprings at bottom. SES 
Dr. Halley is of opinion, that all great perennial /akes are 
faline, either in a greater or leſs degree; and that this 
ſaltneſs increaſcs with time; and on this foundation, he 
propoſes a method for determining the age of the world. 
The large /akes, wherewith the northern regions abound, 
ſerve for very good purpoſes, inaſmuch as the warm va- 
pours ariſing from them ſerve for a defenſative againſt 
the pinching cold of thoſe climates. To this it is owing, 
that Ireland, Scotland, &c. are leſs affected with froſts 
than much warmer countries. 
They alſo furniſh exhalations and vapours, which diſtil 
on the countries bordering upon them in refreſhing 
ſhowers, and prevent their being barren deſerts. 
The late Nets in. Scotland has been commemorated by 
many writers, but never with ary degree of judgment, 
till Mr. Fraſep gave a perfect account of it to our Royal 
Society. It never freezes though the winters be ever ſo 
ſevere, and is full of ſprings in almoſt every part; and 
its waters, in the time of the ſevereſt froſts, run fluid, 
and ſmoaking, for fix miles down the river into which they 
are diſcharged, while every thing is frozen about them. 
The river runs very ſlowly notwithſtanding, and from this 
ſmoak of the water there is raiſed a fort of fog which 
overſpreads the whole country for ſeveral miles. There 
is a mountain near its ſide, of two miles perpendicular 
height from the ſurface of the late; and on the ſummit 
of this mountain there is another late, which has no 
ſpring viſibly running into it, nor any outlet, and yet ai- 
ways keeps of the ſame degree of fulneſs, ſummer and 
winter. Due weſt from the river into which the lower 
lake diſcharges itſelf, there is an opening of ſea, or frith, 
of two miles long and fix miles wide; the middle of this 
is ſometimes dry, and it is then eaſily ſeen that this was 
once dry land, and an inhabited country. There arc 
found there large bodies of trees felled, and lying ſtraight 
along: The wood of theſe is black but it is very ſound, 
and there are many tumuli, or heaps of ſtones, to be 
ſeen under water in different parts of the frith, one of 
which is acceſlible at low water, and there have been 
found in it urns, which prove that they have been all 
burying-places. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 253. p. 231. 
As the ſea waſhes away the banks of this frich, there is 
found in many places a large 4 of wrought timber; 
beams of fourteen, or more feet long, with the marks of 
the axe and other inſtruments upon them; and at the 
depth of ſixteen feet, in the ſteep banks of the neighbour- 
ing river Beuly, there are found. oak-trees and pieces of 
burnt timber. We find by this, that the face of the 
whole country hereabout is very different from what it 
was ſome ages ago; and there ſeems ſome reſemblance 
between the * 1 face of things here, and that in the 
bogs of many parts of England, The trees found buricd 
in theſe were felled by the conquering Romans, and per- 
haps theſe are of ſome ſuch rigin. 

e have many ſingularities offering to our view in the 
lakes of our own country; that of their freezing at pecu- 
liar ſeaſons is not one of the leaſt. Philoſophical Tran 
Ne 114 
The _ effect of ſome /akes, on their water being 
diſturbed, are recorded by many writers with an air of 


truth; but are to be examined with great caution, before 


they 
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chat a water there called the Lake of Pilate, is of this 


they ate credited. Wagner, in his Hiſtory of Swiſſer- | 


land, quotes no lefs than thirty-five authors, who ſay, 


kind, and that it cauſes tempeſts, rain, thunder, tc. if 
any thing be caſt into it; but the truth is, that it is a very 


tame puddle, ſcarce deſerving the name of a late; and | 


it is proved, by experience, that no conſequence at all 
| attends the throwing it into confuſion by any means 
whatever. | 


T.akts, ſubterrancan. That there are in many places im- 


menſe ſubterranean lakes, can ſcarce be doubted, becauſe 
we ſee them in ſome places; but their effects are often 
perceived where they are not ſeen, and puzzle the peo- 
ple who attempt to account for thoſe effects upon other 
principles. The famous Zirchnitzer late in Carniola, 
which fills and emptics itſelf, at times, in an impetuous 
manner, bringing up with its waters fiſh, and even wild 
fowl, communicates with another immenſe /ubterranean 
lake in the mountain Savornick; and according to its 
filling or emptying, the upper one is alſo filled and 
emptied. See DUCK. ; 

The grotto Podſpetſchio, in the ſame country, gives an- 
other inſtance of ſuch a ſubterranean late. The people 
of the neighbouring country enter the ſide of the moun- 
tain where this late is, by a {mall opening, through which 
they go to a cavern of a great width and height; and 
at the end of this is a ſmall opening again, through which 
they go on to the edge of a vaſt ſubterranean piece of 
water. They go with torches, and find the water very 
clear and fine. Tt is ten cubits deep at the edge, and 
doubtleſs is much more in the middle. The water runs 
into this /ake by a large channel, and runs out of it again 
by another, falling down a precipice into another lake, 
and that with ſuch a noiſe, that the report of a piſtol 
cannot be heard near it. Stones thrown in every way 
are heard to fall into water, and there is great reaſon to 
ſuppoſe the late a German mile long; for at that diſtance 
there is another water diſcovered through ſuch another 
cleft of the rock, which ſtands at the ſame horizontal 
height as this, and is ſubject to the ſame accidents at the 
ſame times. This vaſt body of water ſometimes all runs 
off in a few minutes, and leaves the baſon dry, and atter 
ſome weeks it fills again with a frightful noiſe. As theſe 

- accidents always happen to both the waters above men- 
tioned at the * time, they appear very plainly to be 
only the two ſides of the ſame late. Puil. Tranſ. Ne 19 
We have in England many of theſe reſervoirs, the water 
of which is always remarkably clear and cold, and is ſo 
loaded with fpar, that it generally incruſts things very 
quickly that are put into it; and when raiſed into va- 
pours, as a part of it ſometimes is, by the ſubterranean 
heat, or carried up with other vapours, ſtops at the 
cieling of the vaults, and there forms ſtalactitæ, and 
other ſuch concretions. In many of theſe lakes alſo are 
found the round balls of ſpar, called falagmitz. They 
are compoſed of ſeveral cruſts gathering round ſome cen- 
tral nucleus, and often exceed the ſize of a ſchool-boy's 
matblc. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 144. 

Ia Pen-Park hole, in Glouceſterſhire, there is a remark- 
able inſtance of this, that ſtrange cavern containing one 
of the largeft of the /akes in our kingdom. 

It was accidentally diſcovered by ſome miners : itis twen- 
ty-nine fathoms deep from the ſurface, being a vaſt ca- 
vern of the ſhape of a horſe-ſhoe, ſurrounded with rugged 


rocks and rough walls of earth, containing in the midſt | 


of it a river or ſubterranean late, twenty fathom broad 
and eight fathom deep, of the ſame cold and petrifying 
water with the other reſervoirs of this kind. 

LAkk, or LAQUE, a preparation of different ſubſtances 
into a kind of magiſtery for the uſe of painters. One 
of the fineſt and firſt invented of which, was that of 
£4m-lacca or noe from which all the reſt, as made by 
the ſame proceſs, are called by the common name /aques. 
Sce Lacca. 

"The method of preparing theſe, in general, may be known 
by the example of that of the curcuma-root of the ſhops, 
called 11m: iet; the proceſs for the making of which 
is this: take a pound of turmeric-root in fine powder, 
three pints of water, and an ounce of ſalt of tartar; put 
all into a glazed earthen veſſel, and let them boil toge- 
ther over a clear gentle fire, till the water appears highly 
impicgnated with the root, and will ſtain a paper to a 
beautiful yellow. Filtre this liquor, and gradually add 
to it + {trong ſolution of roch-alum in water, till the 
yellow matter is all curdled together, and precipitated ; 
atter this pour the whole into a filtre of paper, and the 
water will run off and leave the yellow matter behind. 
It is to be wathed many times with freſh water, till the 
water comes off inſipid, and then is obtained the beautiful 
ellow, called /aque of turmeric, and uſed in painting. 
In this manner may a aue be made of any of the tinging 
ſubſtances that are of a tomewhat ſtrong texture, as mad- 
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der, logwood, Ec. but it will not ſucceed in the more 
tender ſpecies, as the flowers of roſes, violets, Sc. as it 
deſtroys the nice arrangement of parts in thoſe ſubjects, 
on which the colour depends. 
A yellow late for painting is to be made from broom. 
flowers in the following manner: make a lee of pot. 
aſhes and lime reaſonably ſtrong ; in this boil, at a gentle 
fire, freſh broom- flowers till they are white, the lee 
having extracted all their colour; then take out the 
flowers, and put the lee to boil in earthen veſſels over the 
fire; add as much alum as the liquor will diflolve ; then 
empty this lee into a veſſel of clean water, and it will 
give a yellow colour at the bottom. Let all ſettle, and 
decant off the clear liquor. Waſh this powder, which 
is found at the bottom, with more water, till all the ſalts 
of the lee are waſhed off; then ſeparate the yellow matter 
and dry it in the ſhade. It proves a very valuable yellow, 
Lake is at preſent ſeldom prepared from any other ſub- 
ſtance than ſcarlet rags, cochineal and Braſil wood. The 
beſt of what is commonly fold is made from the colour 
extracted from ſcarlet rags, and depoſited on the cuttle- 
bone; and this may be prepared in the following man- 
ner: diſſolve a pound of the beſt pearl-aſhes in two 
quarts of water, and filter the liquor through paper ; add 
to this ſolution two more quarts of water and a pound of 
clean ſcarlet ſhreds, and boil them in a pewter boiler, till 
the ſhreds have loſt their ſcarlet colour; take out the 
ſhreds and preſs them, and put the coloured water yielded 
by them to the other: in the ſame folution boil an- 
other pound of the ſhreds, proceeding in the ſame man- 
ner; and likewiſe a third and fourth pound. Whilſt 
this is doing, diſſolve a pound and a half of cuttle-fiſh 
bone, in a pound of ſtrong aqua fortis, in a glaſs receiver ; 
adding more of the bone, if it appear to produce any 
ebullition in the aqua fortis ; and pour this firained ſolu- 
tion gradually into the other; but if any ebullition be 
occaſioned, more of the cuttle-fiſh bone muſt be diſſolved 
as beſore, and added, till no ebullition appears in the 
mixture. The crimſon ſediment depoſited by the liquor 
thus prepared is the lake: pour off the water; and ſtir 
the late in two gallons of hard ſpring water, and mix the 
ſediment in two gallons of freſi water; let this method 
be repeated four or five times. If no hard water can be 
procured, or the /ate appears too purple, half an ounce 
of alum ſhould be added to each quantity of water before 
it be uſed. Having thus ſufficiently freed the lake 
from the ſalts, drain off the water through a filter, co- 
vered with a worn linen cloth. When it has been 
drained-to a proper dryneſs, let it be dropped through a 
proper funnel on clean boards, and the drops will become 
{mall cones or pyramids, in which form the /ate mult be 
ſuffered to dry, and the preparation is completed. 
Lake may be prepared from cochineal, by gently boiling 
two ounces of cochineal in a quart of water; filterin 
the ſolution through paper, and adding two ounces 0 
ee diſlolved in half a pint of warm water and 
iltered through paper. Make a ſolution of cuttle- bone 
as in the former proceſs ; and to a pint of it add two 
ounces of alum diſſolved in half a pint of water. Put 
this mixture gradually to that of the cochinea! and pearl- 
athes, as long as any ebullition appears to ariſe, and pro- 
cecd as above. A beautiful /ake may be prepared from 
Brazil wood, by boiling three pounds of it, for an hour 
in a ſolution of three pounds of common ſalt, in three 
gallons of water ; and filtering the hot fluid through 
paper : add to this a ſolution of five pounds of alum in 
three gallons of water. Diſſolve three pounds of the beſt 
pearl-aſhes in a gallon and a half of water, and purify 
it by filtering; put this gradually to the otber, till the 
whole of the colour appear to be precipi-eted, and the 
fluid be left clear and colourleſs. But if any appearance 
of purple be ſeen, add a freſh quantity of the ſolution of 
alum by degrees, till a ſcarlet hue be produced. Then 
purſue the directions given in the firlt proceſs with regard 
to the ſediment. If half a pound of ſeed-lac be added 
to the ſolution of pearl-aſhes, and diſſolved in it before 
its purification by the filtre, and two pounds of the 
wood, and a proportional quantity of the common falt 
and water be uſed in the coloured ſolution, a late will be 
produced that will ſtand well in oil or water, but is is 
not ſo tranſparent in oil as without the ſeed-Jac. The 
lake with Braſil wood may be alſo made by adding half 
an ounce of anotto to each pound of the wood; but 
the anotto muſt be diſſolved in the ſolution of pearl- 
alhes. There is a kind of beautiful /ake bivught from 
China; but as it does not mix well with either water oc 
oil, though it diſlolves entirely in ſpirit of wine, it is 
nat of any uſe in our kinds of painting. This has 
been erroneouſly called ſaflower, Handmaid to the 
Arts, v. 1. p. 61, &c. 

LaKE, Orange, is the tinging part of anotto precipitated 
together with the earth of alum, This pigment which 
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js of a bright orange colour, and fit fot varniſh painting, 
where there is no fear of flying, and alſo for putting 

under cryſtal to imitate the vinegar garnet, may be pte- 
pared, by boiling four ounces of the belt anotto and 
one pound of pearl-aſhes half an hour in a gallon of 
water; and ſtraining the ſolution through paper. Mix 
gradually with this a ſolution of a pound and a half of 
alum in another gallon of water; deſiſting, when no 
ebullition attends the commixture. Treat the fediment 
in the manner already ditected for other kinds of late, 
and dry it in ſquare bits or round lozenges. Handmaid 
to the Arts, vol. i. p. 119. 

Laxe, roſe See Roſe Pix k. 

LAKE of madder. See MADDER. 

LaKE-weed, in Botany. See ARSMART. 

LAMA, or Lamas, the title of an order of prieſts among 
the weſtern Tartars, on the frontiers of China, who are 
held in great veneration. 

They have a grand lama, who is their high-pricſt, and who 
is the ſecond 4 in the kingdom, being the next in 
authority to the king. He receives homage, and adora- 
tion, not only from the people, but from the neighbouring 
kings; none of whom are ever inthroned, without ſend- 
ing ambaſladors to him to obtain his benediction. 

The more remote Tartars abſolutely regard him as the deit 
himſelf. They believe him immortal and endowed wit 
all knowledge and virtue. They come up every year 
from different parts to worſhip and make rich offerings at 
his ſhrine. The orthodox opinion is, that when the grand 
lama ſeems to die, either of old age or infirmity, his ſoul 
in fact only quits a crazy habitation to look for another, 
younger or better; and it is diſcovered again in the body 


of ſome child, by certain tokens known only to the /amas | 


or prieſts, in which order he always appears. 

The /amas are extremely ſuperſtitious, and are remark- 
ably addicted to magic. See Phil. Tran. vol. Ixvii. p. 2. 
art. 25. 

LANE „a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs gum 
arabic. | 

LAMARE, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 
as a name for ſulphur. 

LAMB, in Zoo/ogy,the young of the ſheep kind. Sce SHEET. 
A male lamb of the firſt year is called a wedder hog, and 
the female, a ewe hog; the ſecond year it is called a 
wedder, and the female a ſheave. If a lamb be fick, 
mare's milk with water may be given it, and by blowing 
into the mouth many have been recovered after appearing 
dead. The beſt ſeaſon for weaning them is when they 
are ſixteen or eighteen weeks old; and about Michael- 

mas the males ſhould be ſeparated from the females ; 
and ſuch males as are not deſigned for rams, gelded. 
vee PASCHAL Lamb. 

Lams-corth, in Huſbandry, is a whitiſh ſtony loam. The 
name ſeems only a corruption of the word /@m-carth. 
It is a clay, with an admixture of that fort of ſtony 
matter which uſually conſtitutes lime-ſlone, of fragments 
of lime-ſtone, and of many ſmaller pieces of a ſtony 
matter, of a leſs firm concretion, "theſe ſtones are all 
of much the ſame colour with the earth, and the whole 
caſily breaks and moulders upon putting water to it. It 
has uſually an admixture of ſea-thells alſo in it, and, 
while in the ſtratum, is ſo hard, as ſcarce to be cur by a 
ſpade, It is in great eſteem in many counties of England 
for making the earthen floors of barns, and other ſuch uſes. 

LamB's lettuce. See VALERIAN. 

LAMBATIVES, orrather LaMBIiTIVEs, a form of medi- 
cine to be licked off the end of a liquorice-ſtick. 
Lambatives amount to the ſame with linftufes, lohocks, 
and eclegmas, 

LAMBDOIDES, AauSToung, in Anatomy, an epithet ap- 
plied to the third proper $UTUR# of the cranium, in te- 
gard it reſembles the form of a Greek &, lambda. 

For the ſame reaſon it is ſometimes called ypſiloides, as 
bearing ſome reſemblance to the Greek T, y//ilon. 


LAM BENT fire. See FIRE. 
LAMBERT" blue. See AZURE and BLUE wltramarine, 


LAME, in the Manege, is uſed in ſeveral phraſes of that 
art; as lame 4 an ear, called in French bo:teux de Poreille, 
is ſaid of a horle, when he halts upon a walk or trot, 
and keeps time to his halting with the motions of his 
head; for all lame horſes do not keep time in that man- 
ner. See HAL TING. 


. * | 
LAME of the bridle, is uſed by way of raillery, to ſignify the 


ſame thing. | 
LAMELL A, derived of lamina, and Ggnifying as much 

as little lamine ; little, thin plates, or laminæ, whereof 

the ſcales and ſhells of fiſhes, Qc. are compoſed. 
LAMUENESS, c/audicatio. in Surgery. We want a chirur- 
- gical treatiſe vn lameneſs : no perſon has as yet enquired 

mto the various cauſes, and the proper remedies adapted 
10 them, in caſes of lameneſs; and in (ome inſtances re- 

medies 54 be eſlicacioyfly applied. 

Vo. III. No 195. 
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Lameneſs ariſes from à variety of cauſes. From native 
deformity, or from the thigh being put out of joint in 
the birth from the bad conformation of the 7 ry 
cavity of the offa innominata; from the weakneſs of the 
hips; from external accidents; and from difeaſes. See 
LuxXATION. 
Natural /ameneſs is inicurable, but the lameneſs of the 
mother does not generally deſcend ro the children; never- 
theleſs it may ſometimes be communicated by cauſes 
difficult to diſcover. Zwinger tells us of a /ame woman 
who brought three children into the world, afflicted with 
the ſame infirmity. 
In all the ſpecies of accidental luxation of the thigh, as 
well as in fractures, the action of limping is unavoidable z 
and is only to be cured by a ſkilſul reduction: ſome- 
times a ſimple biow or a flight fall, will occaſion a ſpecies 
of luxation of the thigh bone, in which an effuſion of 
the mucilage, and a relaxation of the ligaments enſuing, 
the bone is driven out of its place, and occaſions abſolute 
lameneſs and ſometimes the unſkilful treatment of a 
ſurgeon is the only cauſc. | 
A. leg or a thigh too long or too ſhort, occaſioned by vio- 
lence in bringing an infant into the world, will make it 
halt all the days of its life, if an attempt be not made 
in proper time toward a cure, by endeavouring to reſtore 
the joint to its natural ſocket. 
"The leg or thigh, when grown too ſhort by the con- 
traction of thoſe parts, for want of radical moiſture, in 
conſequence of ſome diſorder, produces an incurable 
lameneſs. It is the ſame in a relaxation of the ligaments, 
which is ſometimes cauſed by a ſciatic humour. If a 
ſchirrus is formed in one of the reins, the thigh of the 
ſame ſide will become paralytic, or incurably lame. 
Sometimes it happens. without what is called a luxation, 
that the leg, merely by a contraQion or rigidity of the 
muſcles which ſerve to put it in motion, ſhrinks to that 
degree, that it cannot be moved without halting. The 
remedy for ſuch a complaint, is to employ emollient 
fomentations, together with reſolutive ſpirits, mollifying 
baths, pumping with mineral waters, and to wear a ſhoe 
with a leaden foal, of a weight proportioned to the con- 
traction of the limb. 
A weakneſs of the hips will occaſion a /amene/s of both 
ſides. This misfortune is ſrequenily owing to nurſes, 
who put children to walk without aftiſtance, before their 
parts have acquired ſuſhcient ſtrength and firmnels to 
ſuſtain the weight of their body. 
As foon as this weaknels diſcovers itſelf, it may be cor- 
reed by having recourſe to a girdle round the wailt, 
which taking in the whole ſwell of the belly, is well 
braced at the hips ; this girdle will give ſtrength in walk- 
ing, by ſortifying the loins. They ought alſo to be 
bathed ſeveral times a day for ſome months with aſtrin- 
ent decoctions. | 

LAMENTATIONs, a canonical book of the Old Teſla- 
ment, written by the prophet Jeremiah, according to 
archbiſhop Uſher and ſome other learned men ho follow 
the opiuion of Jofephus and St. Jerom, on occaſion of 
Joſiah's death. But this opinion does not ſeem to agree 
with the ſubject of the book, the lamentation compoſed 
by Jeremiah on that occaſion being probably loſt. Ihe 
ſilty· ſe cond chapter of the book of Jeremiah was probably 
added by Ezra, as a pieface or inttoduction to the Lamen- 
tations : the two firit chapters are employed in deſcribing 
the calamities of the ſiege of Jeruſalem : in the third 
the author deplores the perſecutions he himſelf had fut- 
fered : the tourth treats of the deſolation of the city 
and temple, and the misfortune of Zedcckiah : the 
fifth chapter is a prayer for the Jews in their diſperſion 
and captivity : and at the cloſe of all he ſpeaks of the 
cruelty of the Edomites, who had inſulted Jeruſalem in 
her miſery. All the chapters of this book, except the laſt, 
are in metre, and digeſted in the order of the alphabet, 
with this difference, that in the firlt, ſecond, and fourth 
chapters, the fiſt letter of every verſe follows the order 
of the alphabet; but in the third the tame initial letter 
is continued for three verſes together. This order was 
probably adopted, that the book might be more eaſily 
learnt and retained. The ſubject of this book is of the 
moſt moving kind ; and the ſtyle throughout lively, pa- 
thetic, and affecting. In this kind of writing the pro- 
phet Jeremiah was a great maſler, according to the 
character which Grotius gives of him: Afirus in affed?!- 
bus concitand!s. 

LAMIA. Sce SHARK. 

LAMLA, Aal, among the Ancients, a kind of demons, 
or evil ſpicits, who, under the form of beautiful women, 
are ſaid to have devoured children. 

Horace makes mention of them in his Art of Poetry. 
Some authors call them Lanie, d laniando, Philoſtatus 
ſays, they are alſo called Larue, or Lemures, as it they 
were all the ſame. 3 will have the word to 
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be Phoenician, and derives it from NY t devour ; al- 
ledging, that the fable of the Lamiæ came from Libya. 
LAMIN , in Phy/iology, thin plates, or tables, whereof any 
thing conſiſts : particularly the human ſkull, which are 
two, the one laid over the other. ; 
LAMIODONTES, is the name given by Dr. Hill to the 
GLOSSOPETRAE. 
LAMIOLA, in [chthyology, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the MALTHA or ſorrat, a kind of ſhark. 
LAMIOLA is alſo the name given by the modern Italians to 
a fiſh called in Cornwall the tepe. It is a ſpecies of the 
ſqualus, called by the generality of authors gaſes canis, 
and by Artedi the /qualus, with the noſtrils placed near 
the mouth, and with the ſmall foramina near the eyes. 
LAMIUM, dead nettle, in Botany. See ARKCHANGEL. 
LAMIUM exoticum, in Botany, a name given to a ſpecies of 
caſſida. See 8 
LAMMAS-DAY, the firſt of Auguſt ; ſo called, as ſome 
will have it, becauſe lambs then grow out of ſeaſon, as 
being too big. Others derive it from a Saxon word, ſig- 
nifying /af-maſs, becauſe on that day our forefathers 
made an offering of bread prepared with new wheat. 
On this day, the tenants who formerly held lands of the 
cathedral church in York, were bound by their tenure 
to bring a lamb alive into the church at high maſs. 
It is celebrated by the Romiſh church in memory of St, 
P-ter's impriſonment. 5 
LAMNE, in Jchthyology, a name given by Appian, and 
ſome other of the old Greek authors, to the common 
sHA K, or, as we uſually call it, the white Hart, the 
lamia and canis carcharias of authors. This is properly 
a ſpecies Sus, and is accurately diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi unde the name of the /qualus, with a flat back, 
and with num -rous teeth ſerrated at the edges. 
LAMP, Aawnas, a fort of luminary, conſiſting of oil diſ- 
* with a wick in a proper veſſel for burning. See 
ENS. 
The uſe of lighted lamps in churches, and places of de- 
votion, is very ancient. In the city of Fez is a moſque, 
whetein are nine hundred brazen /amps burning every 
night. In Turky, all the illuminations are made only 
with lamps. Polydore Virgil aſcribes the firſt invention 
of lamps to the Egyptians z and Herodotus deſcribes a 
feaſt oi /amps held annually in Egypt. ; 
Kircher ſhews the manner of preparing lamps, which 
ſhall diffuſe a light ſo diſpoſed, as to make the faces of 
thoſe preſent appear black, blue, red, or of any other 
colour. 
There has been a great diſpute among the learned about 
the ſepulchral /amps of the ancients: ſome maintain, 
they had the ſecret of making /amps that were inextin- 
guiſhable, alledging ſeveral that had been found burn- 
ing, at the opening of tombs fifteen or ſixteen hundred 
years old. But others treat theſe relations as fables; and 
others think, that the lamps, which before were extin- 
guiſhed, took light afreſh upon the admiſſion of freſh 
air. 
Dr. Plott, however, is of opinion ſuch perpetual lamps 
are things practicable, and has himſelf made ſome pro- 
poſals of this kind. The linum aſbeſtinum, he thinks, 
may do pretty well for the wick, and that the naphta, or 
liquid bitumen, conſtantly {pringing into ſome of the 
coal-mines, would anſwer for the oi]. | 
If the aſbeſtos will not make a perpetual wick, he thinks 
there is no matter in the world that will; and argues, 
that the tradition of ſuch lamps muſt be fabulous, or elſe 
that they made them without wicks. 
Such a /amp he thinks it poſſible to make of the bitumen 
ſpringing into the coal-mines at Pitchford, in Shropſhire ; 
vis, he ſays, like other liquid bitumens, will burn 
without a wick. 
"Thoſe lamps that kindle on the immiſſion of freſh air, the 
ſame author thinks, might be imitated by incloſing ſome 
of the liquid phoſphorus in the recipient of an air- pump; 
which, under thoſe circumſtances, will not ſhine at all; 
but on letting the air into the recipient, there will poſ- 
ſibly, ſays he, appear as good a perpetual /amp, as ſome 
that have been found in the ſepulchres of the ancients. 
Lame, Cardan's, is a contrivance of an author of that 
name, which furniſhes itſelf with its own oil. 
It conſiſts of a little column of braſs, tin, or the like, 
well cloſed every where, excepting a ſmall aperture at 


bottom, in the middle of a little gullet or canal, where 


the wick is placed. 

Here the oil cannot get out, but in proportion as it 
waſtes, and ſo opens the paſſage of that little aperture. 
This kind of lamp was much in uſe ſome years ago; but 
it has ſeveral inconveniences : ſuch as that the air gets 
into it by ſtarts and gluts; and that when the air in the 
cavity comes to be much rarefied by heat, it drives out 
too much oil, ſo as ſometimes to extinguith the lamp. 
Dr. Hook, and Mr. Boyle, have invented other lamps, 


Lame, relling, in Mechanics, is a lamp AB Tab. IV. 
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that have all the conveniences of Cardan's without the 
inconveniences. 

The flame in a lamp never conſumes the wick, till the , 
wick be expoſed to the air by the flame's falling down- 
ward; and from hence it may be inferred, that a way 
found out to keep the fuel, and conſequently the flame, 
at the ſame height upon the wick, would make it laſt a 
long time. Many ways have been deviſed to arrive at 
this, but it ſeems only poſſible to be done, in any degree 
of perſection, by hydroſtatits. Thus, let a lump be 
made two or three inches deep, with a pipe coming from 
the bottom almoſt as high as the top of the veſſel ; let it 
be filled ſo high with water, as to cover the hole of the 
pipe at the bottom, to the end that the oil may not ger 
in at the pipe, and ſo be loſt. "Then let the oil be poured 
in, fo as to fill the veſſel almoſt brim full, which muſt 
have a cover, pierced with as many holes»9s there are 
wicks deſigned. When the veſſel is thus filled, and the 

wicks are lighted, it water falls in by drops at the pipes, 
it will always keep the oil at the fame height, or very 
near; the weight of the water being to that of the oil 
as 2014 to 19, which in two or three inches makes no 
great difference, If the water runs faſter than the oil 
waſtes, it will only run over at the top of the pipe, and 
what does not run over will come under the oil, and 
keep it at the ſame height. Phil. Tranſ. N' 245, p. 

88. . 

y 17 Geo. II. cap. 29. a convenient number of glaſs 
lamps {hall be put in ſuch places of the city cf London, 
as the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, ſhall think 
fit; to be kept lightcd and burning from ſun-ſet to ſun- 
riſing throughout the year; and rates ſhall be made net 
exceeding 6d. in the pound, nor above gos. a year on 
any one perſon, for defraying the charges of them. Every 
alderman, with conſent of his deputy and common coun- 
cil, may contract yearly for the ſetting up lamps, and 
their lighting, trimming, &c. and perſons maſiciouſly 
breaking down, or extinguiſhing any /amp, ſhall forfeit 
40s. for the firit oitence, 50s. for the ſecond, and 
3/. for the third, leviable by juſtices, or to be ſent to 
the houſe of correction. None but Britiſh oil is to be 
uſed for lamps in private houtes, under penalty of 4os. 
8 Ann. cap. 9. 


Mechanics, fig. 48.) that has within it the two moveable 
circles DE and FG, whoſe common center of motion is 
at K, where their axes of motion croſs one another, in 
which point alſo is their common center of gravity. If 
to the inward circle you join withinfide the lamp K C, 
made pretty heavy, and moveable about its axis HI, 
whoſe center of gravity is at C, the common center of 
ravity of the whole machine will fall between K and 
2 and by reaſon of the pivots A, B. D, E, H, I, will 
be always at liberty to deſcend; and therefore let the 
whole lamp be rolled along the ground, or moved in any 
manner, the flame will always be uppermoſt, and the 
oil cannot be ſpilt. In this manner the compaſs is hung at 
ſea ; and thus ſhould all the moon-lanthorns be made that 
are carried upon a pole before coaches or carriages which 
travel in the night. Deſag. Exp. Phil. vol. i. p. 57. 
Lame black. See Black. 
Lame, cul de. See Cur. 
Laur, enamelling by. See ENAMELLING. 
Lamy, fire of a. See Fixx. 
Lame furnace. See Lamp FURNACE. 
LAMPADARY, tHampadarius, an officer in the ancient 
church of Conſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to ſee the 
church well lighted, and to bear a taper before the em- 
peror, the empreſs, and the patriarch, when they went 
to church or in proceſſion. 
The taper borne by the /ampadary before the emperor 
was encompaſſed with divers circles of gold, in manner 
of crowns ; thoſe held before the empreſs and patriarch 
had but one. It ſeems they were of emblematical uſe, 
and were intended to keep thoſe great perſons in mind, 
that their light was to illumine thoſe in inferior ſtations. 
There were alſo /ampadarics in the emperor's palaces ; 
and others in the houſes of the grandees : at fiſt, the 
privilege of having a lampadary, or torch-bearer, was 
only granted to the principal officers of the crown, and 
the chief magiſtrates ; but afterwards the emperor al- 
28 it to other inferior officers, as queſtors, treaſurers, 
e. 
Together with the taper, they bore before the magiſtrates 
the emperor's image, &c. And it is very probable, it 
was on account of this image, that they were firſt per- 
mitted to have a lampadary. 
LAMPADIAS is uſed by ſome authors ſor a kind of bearded 
comet, which, as they pretend, reſembles a burning lamp, 
being of ſeveral ſhapes ; its flame or blaze tapering un- 
ward ſometimes like unto a ſword, and being at other 
times double or triple pointed. 
LAM - 
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8, or LAMPERS, a kind of ſwelling in the palate 
ow” horfe ; ſo called, becauſe it is cured by burning with 
a lamp, or a hot iron. ; 

The lampas is an inflammation or tumor in the roof of a 
horſe's mouth, behind the nippers of the upper 9 It 
ariſes from abundance of blood reſorting to the firſt fur- 
row of the mouth, near the fore-teeth, which cauſes 
that furrow to ſwell as high as his gatherers z it hinders 
the beaſt's feeding, and makes him let his meat fall, half 
chewed, out of his mouth. _ 

The lampas is a natural infirmity, which every horſe has 
firſt or laſt, and which every farrier can cure. 
LAMPERN, in Ichthyology, a river fiſh, being the petro- 
myzon branchialis of Linnzus, found in many parts of 
England, particularly in Oxfordſhire, and the neighbour- 
ing counties, and there called the pride of the Irs. The 
Latin authors call it the lampetra parva, and muſtela flu- 
iatilis. It is a ſmall fiſh, of a brownith or bluith black 
upon the back, and a fine ſilver white on the belly, di- 
vided from the mouth to the anus with a ſtrait line ; its 
mouth is circular or elliptic, and furniſhed with fix or 
ſeven teeth, and over theſe a ſmall ſemicircular bone; 
in the middle of the head 1t has a hollow or ſmall tube, 
like the whale; the uſe of this is to admit the water and 
air, while the mouth is applied cloſe to the rocks; its 
gills are ſeven holes on each fide, and it has two fins on 
the back. 

The word lampern is uſed by the common people in Eng- 
land for one {pecies of the lampetra, and is not to be 
confounded with the other called the /amprey, or the 
lamprey-cel. The near alliance in ſound between the two 
words lampern and lamprey, has deceived ſeveral to ſup- 
poſe they meant the ſame iſh; and even ſome authors 
have not diſtinguiſhed them; but the determinate ſenſe 
of the word is this: they are the names of two hh, both 
of the genus of the lampctra, according to the generality 
of writers, and of the petromyzon, according to the new 
ſyſtem of Artedi. : : 

No lamperns are to be taken in the rivers Thames and 
Medway, except from Auguſt 24 to March 30. 30 Geo. 
II. Cp 21, 

LAMPET IANS, LamPETIANY, a ſect of ancient heretics, 
in the ſeventh century, who fell in with ſome of the opi- 
nions of the Aerians. 

Their founder, Lampetivg/ is ſaid to have been one of 
the chiefs of the Marcionites. They condemned all kind 
of vows, particularly that of obedience, as inconſiſtent 
with the liberty of the ſons of God: 

LAMPETRA Indica, in Ichibyolagy, the name of an Eaſt 
Indian ſiſn of the lamprey kind, caught in ſtanding wa- 
ters, and called by the Dutch there nt del, and neegen 
oog, or nine cyes. f ; 
LAMPREY, /ampetra,a lambendo prtras, becauſe this ſpecies 
is ſuppoſed to lick the rocks, in /ch:hyology, belongs, in the 
Artedian and Linnzan ſyſtems, to the genus of PETR0- 
MYzON. The diſtinguiſhing characters of the common 
lamprey, or petromyzon marinus of Linnzus, are theſe : its 
back is of a blackiſh hue, with ſome angular whitiſh 
ſpots; the ſkin is tough, but much thinner than that of 
the cel; its mouth is rounded, and it lays fo faſt hold of 
rocks, or wood, with this, that it ſeems to ſuck them, 
and ſticks ſo firmly, as not to be eafily removed; it can, 
however, contract this mouth lengthwiſe, and ſhut it at 
pleaſure; it has a white ſpot in the middle of its fore- 
head, between the eyes, and before that a hole, ſur- 
rounded with a thin membrane, by which it admits the 
water and air, while its mouth lies cloſely on the rock ; 
the gills are placed within ſeven round holes on each 
ſide, and the edge of its mouth is ſurrounded with a 
range of ſhort fibrille, which have by ſome been miſ— 
taken for teeth; but are really of no other uſe than to 
aliix its mouth the more firmly ; its teeth are placed with- 
in its mouth, and there are twenty rows of them, the in- 
ner ones being the larger; theſe are diſpoſed in rows 


ſix, or ſeven in a row. See Tab. II. Fi/h, NY 17. 

It is a fiſh that equally lives in ſalt and freſh water. In 
the month of March it commonly runs up into the ri- 
vers, and is then moſt valuable ſor the table, as being fat 
and full of eggs; ſo that the beſt ſeaſon for /anqpreys is 
in the months of March, April, and May, becauſe they 
are moſt firm when they firſt leave the ſalt-water, and 
become waſted and flabby at the approach of hot wea- 
ther; they are ſound in ſeveral of our rivers, but the 
Sc vetu is the moſt noted for them. They are taken in 
nets along with ſalmon and ſhad, and ſometimes in weels 
laid in the bottom of the river. It has been an old cuſ- 
tom for the city of Glouceſter, annually, to preſent his 
majeſty with a /amprey pye, covered with a large raiſed 
cruſt; and as the giſt is made at Chriſtmas, the corpo- 
ration procure freſh lampreys at that time with great dif- 
| liculty. They are reckoned a great delicacy, either pot- 
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ted or ſlewed ; but are a ſurſeiting food, as one of out 
monarchs fatally experienced, Henry the firſt's death be- 
ing occaſioned by a too full meal of this fiſh. They are 
ſometimes found ſo large as to weigh four or five pounds, 
The lefler lamprey, or petromyzon fluviatilis of Linnzus, 
ſometimes grows to the length of ten inches. Its mouth 
is formed like that of the preceding; on the upper part 
is a large bifurcated tooth; on each fide are three rows 
of very ſmall ones; on the lower part are ſeven teeth, 
the exterior of which on each ſide is the largeſt ; the 
irides are yellow; it has the ſame orifice between the 
eyes with the other ſpecies; on the lower part of the 
back is a narrow fin, beneath which riſes another, which 
at the beginning is high and angular, then grows narrow, 
ſurrounds the tail, and ends near the anus; the colour 
of the back is brown or duſky, ſometimes mixed with 
blue; the whole underſide is filvery. Theſe are found in 
the Thames, Severn, and Dee, and are potted with the 
larger ſpecies, and are reckoned of a milder taſte. They 
are ſold to the Dutch as bait for their cod-fiſhery. Above 
450,000 have been fold in a ſeaſon at 4os. per thouſand. 
Of late, about 100,000 have been ſent to Harwich 
for the ſame purpoſe. It is ſaid the Dutch have the 
ſecret of preſerving them till the turbot fiſhery. The 
other ſpecies is the LAMPERN, already deſcribed. 

LAMPRILLON, or LaMPREYON, a name by which ſome 
authors have called that particular ſpecies of lamprey, 
which we by way of diſtinction call LAuERN. 

LAMPROPHORUS, an appeilation anciently given to the 
neophytes, during the ſeven days that ſucceeded their 
baptiſm. ; 

In the ceremony of baptiſm, the new Chriſtian was 
clothed with a white robe, which he wore for the week 
following; and was thence called lamprephorus, which 
ſignifies a perſon wearing a ſhining garment ;, from Maus 
roc, ſhining, and peu, I bear. 

The Greeks alſo gave this name to the day of the reſur- 
rection, becauſe their houſes were adorned and illumi- 
nated on that day with a great number of torches, as a 
ſymbol of the light which that myſtery diffuſed in the 
world. 

LAMPSANA, in Bztany. See NiePLE-wort. 

LAMPUGA, in_/chthyology, a name given by ſome authors 
to the fiſh more uſually known by the name of sTR0- 
MATEUS. 

LAMPUGO, in [chthy:graphy, a name given by many to 
the HIPPURUS, a ſea-fiſh, caught on the coaſt of Spain, 
and ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the Dor apo. 

LAMPYRIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the coleoptera 
claſs of inſects ; the antennz of which are filiform, the 
elytra flexile, the thorax plane and ſemiorbiculated, co- 
vering and ſurrounding the head, and the ſides of the ab- 
domen are covered with folds of down. Linnzus enu- 
merates eighteen ſpecies. See GLo w-worm. 

LANA petra. See PETRA. 

LANARIA, or Herba LaxaR14, in Bztany, a name given 
by the ancient Romans to a plant called /?ruthium by the 
Greeks, and uſed in the cleanſing of wool. The plant 
was of the thiſtle kind, and had large roots, and very 
prickly leaves. Some have ſuppoſed that the chaſcu/a of 
the ancients was the ſame with the /anaria herba, or 

flruthium ; but this appears to be a great error; for the 
chaſcuſa of the Greeks is the antirrhinum of the Latins, 
which Pliny deſcribes to have leaves like flax. | 

LANATA, in Botany, a name given by Cordus, and ſome 
other authors, to the aria Theophraſti, or white beam- 
tree. 

LANCARIM bring, the name of a medicated water of 
Glamorganſhire. It has its name from a town neac 
which it riſes, and has been very long famous in the 
place for the cure of the king's evil. The body of water 
is about an ell broad, and runs between two hills covered 
with wood. About twelve yards from this ſpring the rill 
falls from a rock of about eight or nine feet high, with 
a conliderable noife. The ſpring is very clear, and riſes 
out of a pure white marl. The cures that have been 

rformed there are proofs of a real power in the water 
but there is ſome queſtion, whether the water, or its mo- 
tion and coldneſs, does the good ; for the people, who 
come for relief, always drink of the ſpring, and bathe 
the part afterwards in the fall below. It is generally ſup- 
poſed that the lime-ſtone rocks communicate a virtue to 
it, by which it cures internally ; but it has been often 
found, that the holding a limb difordered with the evil, 
in the ſtrong current of a mill-tail, has cured it; and 
there is the ſame advantage in the fall of this water. 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 233. or Abr. vol. ii. p. 323. 

LANCASTER, county palatine of. See COUNTY. 

LANCASTER, duchy court of. See COURT. | 

LANCE, Lancea, a ſpear; an offenſive weapon, borne by 
the ancient cavaliers, in form of a half pike. 

The lauce conſiſted of three parts, the ſhaft, or * 
the 
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the wings, aid the dart. Pliny attributes the invention 
of lances to the Ftolians. But Varro, and Aulus Gel- 
lius, ſay, the word lance is Spaniſh z whence others con- 
clude the uſe of this weapon was borrowed by the peo- 
ple of Italy from the Spanlards. Diodorus Siculus de- 
ives it from the Gauliſh, and Feſtus from the Greek 
— which ſignifies the ſame. 

LANCEA Chri/ti, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the hel, or adder's tongue, a (mall herb 
found in moiſt places, with a ſingle ſtem of feeds. 

LANCEARII, in Middle Age Hriters, ſoldiers whoſe chief 
weapon was the lance. 1 hey were in great eſteem for- 
merly. 

LANCEOLA, in B:tany, a name given by ſome authors to 
that ſpecies of plantain called rib-wort, or plantago quin- 
quenervia, by moſt authors. 

LANCEOLATED af, among Betani/?s. See LEAF. 

LANCETI, a name given by the ancient laws of England 
to a kind of vaſſals, who were obliged to work for the 
lord one day in a week, from Michaelmas to autumn, 
either with fork, ſpade, or flail, at the option of the lord. 

LANCETTE, or Lancer, a fine, ſmall ſurgeon's knife ; 
ſtrait-pointed, and two-edgedz uſed in opening veins, 
&c. See PUHLEBOTOMY. 

LANCH, in S-a Language, a peculiar kind of /oyg-BOAT, 
employed by ſhips in the Mediterranean fea. It is longer, 
lower, and more flat-bottomed than the long boat, and, 
though leſs fit for ſailing, better adapted for approaching 
a flat ſhore. It is alſo, by its conſtruction, fitter to un- 
der-run the cable than the long-boat, which adapts it to 
the harbours of the Levant fea, where the cables of dit- 
ferent ſhips are faſtened acroſs each other. 

LaNCH of a /hip. See LAUNCH. 

LAND, in a general ſenſe. See EAR TU, $S01L, &Cc. 
Dr. Davenant, from a ſcheme of Mr. King, ſtates the 
quantity of /and in England and Wales to be thirty-nine 
millions of acres ; which, reckoning the number of in- 
habitants, as he does, to be 5,500,000, will at an aver- 
age be 74 acres per head. Davenant's Works, vol. vi. 

. See Acrr, and EXPECTATION of (fe. 

LaxDp, in a Legal Senſe, includes not only the face of the 
earth, but every thing under or over it; fo that if a man 
grants all his lands, he grants thereby all bis mines of 
metal and other foſhls, his woods, his waters, and his 
houſes, as well as his fields and meadows. 

LaND, inclo/ing of. Incloſing of lands, and dividing the 
ſame into ſeveral fields for paſture and tillage, is one of 
the principal ways of improvement; firſt, by aſcertain- 
ing to every man his juſt property, and thereby prevent- 
ing an infinity of treſpaſſes and injuries that lands in 
common are ſubject unto, beſide the diſadvantage of 
being obliged to keep the ſame ſeaſons with the other 
people who have laud in the ſame field; ſo that the ſow- 
ing, fallowing, and tilling the ground, muſt be equally 
performed by all the landholders; and when there hap- 
pens a flothful negligent perſon, who has land intermixed 
with others, it is one of the greateſt nuiſances imagin- 
able. Secondly, where land is properly incloſed, and 
the hedge-rows planted with timber-trees, &c. it pre- 
ſerves the land warm, and defends and ſhelters it from 
the violent cold nipping winds, which, in ſevere winters, 
deſtroy much of the corn, pulſe, or whatever grows on 
the champain grounds; and where it is laid down for 
paſture, it yields much more graſs than the open fields, 


and the graſs will begin to grow much ſooner in the 


ſpring. The hedges and trees alſo afford ſhelter for the 
cattle from the cold winds in winter, and ſhade for them 
in the great heats of ſummer. Theſe hedges alſo afford 
the diligent huſbandman plenty of fuel, as alſo plough 
boot, cart boot, &c. And where they are carefully 
planted and preſerved, furniſh him with maſt for his 
{wine ; or where the hedge-rows are planted with fruit 
trees, there will be a ſupply of fruit for cyder, perry, &c. 
which in moſt parts of England are of no ſmall advan- 
tage to the huſbandman. 

By this method of incloſing, there is alſo much more em- 
ployment for the poor, and it is therefore a good remedy 
againſt beggary for in thoſe open countries, where there 
are great downs, commons, heaths, and waſtes, there is 
nothing but poverty and idleneſs to be ſeen amongſt the 
generality of their inhabitants. Miller, 

It muſt be acknowledged, that incloſures of waſte land; 
and commons would be uſeful, if they were divided into 
ſmall parcels, and given up to be occupied at moderate 
rents by the poor. But if befides leſſening the produce 
of fine wool, they bear hard on the poor, by depriving 
them of a part of their ſubſiſtence, and only ſerve to in- 
creaſe farms already too large, which is commonly the 
caſe, the advantages attending them may not much ex- 
ceed the diſadvantages. With reſpect to incloſures of 
open fields and /ands, the advocates for incloling are 
ready to own, that theſe diminith tillage, increaſe the 
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monopolies of farms, raiſe the prices of proviſions, and 


produce depopulation. Such inclofures, therefore, how. 
ever gainful they may be at preſent to a few individuals, 
are undoubtedly pernicious. It is a known fact, that in 
Northamptonſhire and Leiceſterſhire, where incloſing bas 
greatly prevailed, moſt of the incloſed lordſhips are con- 
verted into paſturage; in conſequence of which, many 
lordſhips have not now fifty acres 1 yearly, in 
which fifteen hundred, or at leaſt a thouſand, were 
ploughed formerly ; and ſcarce an ear of corn is to be 
ſeen in ſome that bore hundreds of quarters; the effect 
of which has been, that the price of wheat and malt is 
nearly doubled, and that the inhabitants in almoſt all 
the incloſed villages, where they have no conſiderable 
manufacture, are very ſenſibly diminiſhed; inſomuch that a 
hundred houſes and families have in ſome places dwin— 
dled into eight or ten; and the landholders, in molt pa- 
riſhes that have been incloſed only fifteen or twenty 
years, are very few in compariſon of the numbers who 
occupied them in their open-held ſtate. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to ſee four or five wealthy graziers engroſſing 
a large incloſed lordſhip, which was before in the hands 
of twenty or thirty farwers, and as many ſmaller tenants 
or proprietors. All theſe are hereby thrown out of their 
livings, with their families, and many other families 
which were emplosed and ſupported by them. The ſtate 
of Norfolk is in ſome reſpects ſimilar to this. Incloſures, 
ſays the celebrated lord Bacon, in his Hiſtory of the Reign 
of Henry VII. (ſee his Works, vol. iii. p. 431.) began 
in 1489 to be more frequent, whereby arable land was 
turned into paſture, which was caſily managed by a few 
herdſmen. This bred a decay of people. In remedy- 
ing this inconvenience, the king's wiſdom and the par- 
liament's was admirable. Inclotures they would not for- 
bid, and tillage they would not compel; but they took a 
courſe to take away depopulating incloſures, and depo- 
pulating paſturage by conſequence. The ordinance was, 
that all houſes of huſbandry, with twenty acres of ground 
to them, ſhould be kept up for ever, together with a 
competent proportion of land to be occupied with them, 
and in no wiſe to be ſevered from them. By theſe means, 
the houſes being kept up, did, of neceſlity, enforce a 
dweller; and the proportion of land for occupation be- 
ing alſo kept up, did, of neceſſity, enforce that dweller 
not to be a beggar. This ſtatute was renewed in king 
Henry the cighth's time; and every perſon who con- 
verted tillage into paſture ſubjected to a forfeiture of half 
the land, till the offence was removed. In a law of the 
twenty-ſiſth of the ſame reign, it is ſet forth, that many 
farms, and great plenty of cattle, particularly ſheep, had 
been gathered into few hands, whereby the rents of lands 
had been increaſed, and tillage very much decayed 
churches and towns pulled down the price of proviſions 
greatly enhanced, and a marvellous number of people 
rendered incapable of maintaining thenifclyes and fami— 
lies; and, therefore, it was cnacted, that no perion 
ſhould keep above two thouſand ſheep, nor hold more 
than two farms. In the third of Edw. VI. a bill was 
brought in for the benefit of the poor, for rebuilding de- 
cayed ſarm-houſes, and maintaining tillage againſt too 
much incloſing. In the year 1638 there was a ſpecial 
commiſſion from Charles I. for enforcing the ſtatute of 
the 3oth of Elizabeth, by which no cottage was allowed 
in any country place, without at leaſt four acres of land 
to it, to prevent the increaſe of the poor, by ſecuring to 
them a maintenance; nor were any inmates allowed in 
any cottage, to ſecure the full cultivation of the /and, by 
diſtuGng the people more over it. And by an act in 
Cromwell's time, no new houſe was to be bull within 
ten miles of London, unleſs there were four acres of 
land occupied by the tenant. Thus did the policy of our 
anceſtors diſcourage incloling and engroſling, upon the 
ſame general view of their > Eran tendency; and 
though the increaſe of trade and manufattures in more 
modern times has produced a conſiderable alteration in 
the ſtate of our country, and may require ſome change 
in our internal policy, yet it is eaſy to foreſee, becauſe 
facts juſtify the apprehenſion, that incloſing and engroſſ- 
ing to the degree in which they have lately prevailed, will 
annihilate the ſmall occupiers of land, and reduce the 
inhabitants of the kingdom to two claſſes, viz, gentry 
and beggars, or grandees and flaves. | 
As in former times the number of the occupicrs of land 
was greater, and all had more opportunities of working 
for themſelves, it is realonable to conclude, that the num- 
ber of people willing to work for others muſt have been 
ſmaller, and the price of day-labour higher. The nomi- 
nal price of day-labour is at preſent no more than about 
four times, or at moſt five times higher than it was in 
the ycar 1514. But the price of corn is ſeven times, and 
of fleſh-mcat and raiment about fifteen times higher; 
therefore the price of labour has been ſo far from ad- 
vancing 
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another, as the ſeaſon of the year may require z and 


LavD, draining of The draining of land is alſo another 


But where the water can be conveniently carried off, the 


ground loſt wherg, theſe are made. 
Theuſual method of making theſe drains is todig trenches, | 
and fill the bottoms with ſtones, bricks, ruſhes, or | 
buſhes, which are covered over with the earth which | 
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yancing in proportion to the increaſe in the ces of 
living, that it does-not appear tb bear now half the pro- 
portion to theſe expences that it did formerly, See on 
this ſubject Price's Obſervations on Reverſionary Pay- 


ments, Supplement, p. 388, &c. Appeal to the Public 


on the Suvject of the National Debt, 1 93, &c. 
In incloſing of land, regard ſhould be had to the nature 
of the ſoil, and what it is intended for; becauſe corn 
land ſhould not be divided into ſmall fields; for beſides 
the loſs of ground in hedges, &c; the corn doth ſeldom 
thrive ſo well in ſmall incloſures as in more open land, 
eſpecially where the trees are large in the 3s aofarne 
The graſs alſo in paſture is not ſo ſweet near hedges, or 
under the drip of trees, as in an open expoſure z ſo that 
where the incloſures are made too ſmall, or the land 
over planted with trees, the herbage will not be near ſo 
ood, nor in ſo great plenty, as in larger fields; there- 
| nn before a perſon begins to incloſe, he ſhould well 
conſider how he may do it to the greateſt advantage: as, 
for inſtance, it is always neceflary to have ſome ſmaller 
incloſutes near the habitation, for the ſhelter of cattle, 
and the conveniency of ſhifting them from one field to 


hereby the habitation, barns, ſtables, and out-houſes, 
will be better defended from ftrong winds, which often 
do great damage to thoſe that are expoſed to their fury, 
Theſe ſmall incloſures may be of ſeveral dimenſions, 
ſome of them three, ſour, fix, or eight acres in extent ; 
but the larger diviſions for corn ſhould not contain leſs 
than twenty or thirty acres, or more, according to the 
ſize of the farm. : 
The moſt common incloſure is by a ditch and bank raiſed 
by its ſide with quick: this takes place in almoſt any 
ground ; but as it is expenſive, and ſtone or water are 
more plentiful, they are uſed in its ſtead. In marſhy lands | 
they only cut ditches, by way of fence between ground 
and ground; and theſe, when wide and deep enough, 
are a very good fence in all places where there is water 
to keep them full. In Cornwall and Devonſhire, and 
ſome other of the weſtern counties, they uſe a ſtone 
fence, which is the beſt kind both for the lands and for 
the cattle. Flat ſtones are very plentiful in theſe coun- 
tics, and may be had at a triſling expence. With theſe 
ſtones they build round the land that is to be incloſed 
two walls near one another, laying the ſtones one upon 
another, firſt two and two, then one, all the way up; 
and as they riſe, they fill up the ſpace with earth; and 
ſo they continue the ſtone work, filling it to what height 
and breadth they pleaſe, and beating the ſtones in flat to 
the ſides, which makes the whole firm. On the top of 
theſe walls they plant quick, and even timber-trees, 
which thrive extremely well. In the northern counties 
of England, and ſome others, where there is plenty of 
ſtone of a large and rough kind, they make their fences 
with the rough and unhewn ſtones, piling them up into 
a wall with no ſort of cement or mortar, only laying on 
large ones at the top in a bed of clay, which keep all the 
reſt together. They make theſe walls about bve feet 
high. See Ear TH-banks, FENCE, HEDGE, and WALL. 


great improvement to it; for though meadows and paſ- 
tures, which are capable of being overflowed, produce a 
greater quantity of herbage than dry land, yet where the 
wet lies too long upon the ground, the graſs will be ſour 
and extremely coarſe z and when there is not care taken | 
in time to drain this /and, it will produce little graſs, and 
ſoon be over-run with ruſhes and flags, ſo as to be of 
ſmall value. | 

The beſt method for draining of theſe lands is, to cut 
ſeveral drains acroſs the land, in thoſe places where the 
water is ſubject to lodge; and from theſe croſs drains to 
make a convenient number of other drains, to carry off 
the water to either ponds or rivers in the lower parts of 
the land. Theſe drains need not be made very large, 
unleſs the ground be very low, and ſo ſituated as not to 
be near any river to which the water may be conveyed ; 
in which caſe there ſhould be large ditches dug at proper 


diſtances, in the loweſt part of the ground, to contain | 
the water, and the earth which comes out of the ditches ) 


ſhould be equally ſpread on the land, to raiſe the ſurface. 


beſt method is to make undei-ground drains at proper 
diſtances, which may empty themſelves into large ditches, 
which are deſigned to carry off the water. This ſort of 


drains is the moſt convenient, and as they are hid from | 


the ſight, do not incommode the land; nor is there any 


was dug out of the trenches; but this is not the beſt me- 


thod, becauſe the water has not a free paſſage through | 
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theſe drains ; ſo that whenever there is a flood, they ate 
often ſtopped by the ſoil which the water 1 
brings down with it. The beſt method yet, found to 
make theſe Arains is to dig trenches to a proper depth 
for carrying off the water, which for the principal drains 
ſhould be thtee feet wide at their top, and ſloped down 
for two feet in depth, whete there ſhould be a ſmall 
bank left on each ſide; upon which the croſs ſtakes or 
bearers ſhould be laid; and below theſe banks there ſhould 
be an open drain Jeſt, at leaſt one foot deep, and nine of 
ten inches wide, that there may be room for the water 
to paſs through : the larger drains ſhould be at conve- 
nient diſtances; and ſmaller drains of about fix or ſeven 
inches wide, and the hollow under the buſhes eight or 
nine inches deep, ſhould be cut acroſs the ground, which 


ſhould diſcharge the water into theſe larger drains. The 


number and ſituation of them muſt be in proportion to 
the wetneſs of the land; and the depth of earth above 
the buſhes muſt alſo be proportioned to the intended uſe 
of the land; for if it is arable land to be ploughed, it 
muſt not be ſhallower than a foot or fourteen inches, that 
there may be ſufficient depth for the plough, without 
diſturbing the buſhes, but tor paſture land nine inches 
will be full enough; for when the buſhes lie too deep in 
ſtrong land, they will have little effect, the ground above 
will bind ſo hard, as to detain the wet on the ſurface. 
When the drains are dug, there ſhould be prepared a 
quantity of good bruſh wood, the larger ſticks ſhould be 
cut out to lengths of about fixteen or eighteen inches, 
which ſhould be laid acroſs upon the two fide-banks of 
the drain, at about four inches diſtance ; then cover theſe 
ſticks with the ſmaller bruſh-wood, furz, broom, heath, 
or any other kind of bruſh, laying it lengthwiſe pretty 
cloſe; on the top of theſe may be laid ruthes, flags, &c. 
and then the earth laid on to cover the whole. This 
ſort of drains will continue good for a great number of 
years, and are never liable to the inconveniences «©! the 
other; for the water will find an eaſy pafſage through 
them under the buſhes; and where there is plenty of 
bruſh-wood, they are made at an eaſy expence; but in 
places where wood is ſcarce, it would be chargeable to 
make them: however, in this caſe, it would be a great 
advantage to theſe /ands to plant a ſuſhcient number of 
cuttings of willow, or the black poplar, on ſome of the 
moiſt places, which would furnith bruſh-wood ſor thefe 
purpoſes in four or five years; and as the expence of 
planting theſe cuttings is trifling, there cannot be a greater 
advantage to an eſtate which wants dra ning, than io 
practiſe this method, which is in every perſon's power, 
ſince there 13 little expence attending it. 

In countries where there is plenty of ſtone, that is the 
beſt material for making theſe under-ground drains; for 
when theſe are properly made, they will never want re- 
airin 

The beſt time of the year for making theſe drains is 
about Michaelmas, before the heavy rains of autumn fall, 
becauſe at this ſeaſon the land 13 uſually ary, ſo that the 
drains may be dug to a proper depth; for when the 
;round is wet. it will be very difficult to dig to any depth, 
— the water will drain in, wherever there is an 
opening in the ground. Miller. See Bos, Drarxs, 


and FEN. 


By 11 Geo. II. cap. 34. 14 Geo. II. cap. 24. and 2 
Geo. II. cap 18. the ſecond offence in ſetting fire to en- 


gines for draining the ſeveral fens, to which theſe acts 


relate, is made felony without clergy. By 22 Geo. II. 
cap. 11. 16. 19. 29 Geo. II. cap. 22. 30 Geo. II. cap. 
32, 33. 35, 36. 31 Geo. II. cap. 18, 19. 32 Geo. II. 
cap. 13. 33 Geo. II. cap. 32. offenders maliciouſly ſet- 
ting fire to any of the works for draining the ſeveral fens 
to which theſe acts relate, may be tranſported for ſeven 
years. 


LanD, froding of. As the draining of cold wet lands is a 


great improvement to them, ſo the floating or watering 
of dry looſe land is not a leſs advantage to them. This 
ay be eaſily eſſecled where there are rivers, or reſer- 
vo of water, which are ſituated above the level of the 
ground defigned to be floated, by under-ground drains 
(made after the manner of thoſe before directed for drain- 
ing of land) through which the water may be conveyed 
at proper ſeaſons, and let out on the ground: in order to 
this, there mult be good ſluices made at the heads of the 
drains, ſo that the water may never get out, but at ſuch 
times as is required; for if this be not taken care of, the 
water, inſtead of improving the land, will greatly da- 
mage it. 
The time for drowniag of land is uſually from November 
to the end of April; but though this is the general practice, 
et Miller ſays he cannot approve ot it for many reaſons, 
he firſt is, that by the wet lying continually on the 
ground in winter, the roots of the finer ſort of graſs are 
rotted and deſtroyed; and n on of the water, at 
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the ſeaſon when the ſeeds of docks, and other bad weeds, 
which commonly grow by river ſides, are falling, theſe 
ſeeds are carried upon the land, where they remain and 
grow, and fill the ground with bad weeds, which is com- 
monly the caſe with moſt of the water meadows in Eng- 
land, the graſs in general being deſtroyed ; ſo that ruſhes, 
docks, and other trumpery, make up the burden of theſe 
lands; but if theſe meadows were judiciouſly manage 
and never floated till March or April, the quantity of 
ſweet good graſs would be thereby greatly increaſed, and 
the beautiful verdure of the meadows preſerved. Miller. 
See OVERFLOWING. : 
Lax, burning of. Another great improvement of /and is 
by burning of it, which for ſour, heathy, and ruſhy land, 
be it either hot or cold, wet or dry, is a very great im- 
provement ; ſo that ſuch lands will, in two or three years 
atter burning, yield more, excluſive of the charges, than 
the inheritance was worth before; but this is not to be 
practiſed on rich fertile land; for as the fire deſtroys the 
acid juice, which occaſions ſterility in the poor land, fo 
it will in like manner conſume the good juices of the 
richer land, and thereby impoveriſh it, ſo that it hath 
been with great reaſon diſuſed in deep rich countries. 
It is alſo a very great improvement, where land is over- 
grown with broom, furz, &c. to ſtub them up by the 
roots; and when they are dry, lay them on heaps, and 
cover them with the parings of the earth, and burn them, 
and ſpread the aſhes over the ground. By this method 
vaſt tracts of land, which at preſent produce little or no- 
thing to their owners, might be made good at a ſmall 
expence, ſo as to become good eſtates to the proprietors. 
Miller. See BurniNnG and DENSHIRING of land. 


Land, arable. See ARABLE. 


LanD, bog. See Bos. 

LanD, burning of. See BURNING. 

LaxD, catch. See CAaTCH-land. 

LAND, chak. See SOIL. 

LanDs, champion. See CHAMPION. 

Land, charter. Sec CHARTER-land. 

LAND, chiſely. See CHISELY. 

LaND, clay, See 8011. 

LaxDbs, court. See CouRT-laxds. 

LANDS, fabric. See FaBRIC-lands. 

LaxD, farde! of. See FARDEL. 

LanD, folk. See FoLKk-land. 

LaxD, fore. See ForE-land. 

LanD, glebe. See GLEBE-land. 

LAND, gravelly. See HO1L. 

LanD, head. See HEAD-Laud. 

LaND in peerage, holding. Sce PEERAGE. 

LAND, in. See In-land 

LAND, znclo/ing of. Sec LAND, above. 

LanD, lay See Lay. 

LaND, mar/h. See MaAR$HY lands, 

LAND, meadow. See Meabow. 

Lan Ds, overflowing of. See OVERFLOWING, and Flood- 
ing of LaxD, above. 

LAND, oxgang of. See OxGanG. 

LAND, plaugb. See CARRUCATE. 

LaND, road. Sce ROAD. 

LanD, ſandy. See Soil. 

LanD-tele/cope. See TELESCOPE. 

LanDs, tenementary. See TENEMENTARY, 

LaNDs, thane. See THANE-lunds. 

LAND, wp. See Ur-land. 

LaxDs, wood. See Woop-lands. 

Laxp, yard. Sce YARD-l/and. 

LAND, yoak. Hee YOAK of land. 

LaxD, laying the, in Sca Language, denotes that motion of 
2 ſhip which increaſes its diſtance from the coaſt, ſo as 
to make it appear lower and ſmaller; a circumſtance 
ariſing from the intermediate convexity of the ſea. This 


is uſed in contradiſtinction to rai/ing the land, which is | 


roduced by the ogpoſite motion of approach towards it. 
hen a ſhip is got out of ſight of land, they ſay the 
land is laid. 

LanD, to make the. Sce Make. 

LaND-mark, at Sca, is any mountain, rock, ſteeple, wind- 
mill, tree, or the like, near the ſca-ſide, which ſerve 
to direct ſhips paſſing by, how to ſteer, ſo as to avoid 
certain dangers, be they rocks, ſhoals, Whirlpools, &c. 

LAND, ſetting the, at Sea, is obſerving by the compaſs how 
it bears. 

LaxD ut in, at Sa. When another point of land hinders 
the ſight of that which a ſhip came from, then they ſay 
the land is hut in. 

LaNDb-to, at Sea. When a ſhip lies ſo far from the ſhorc, 
that ſhe can but juſt ken land, then ſhe is ſaid to lie/and-tc. 

LaxD=turn, at Seca, is a wind that blows from the ſhore in 
the night, at certain times, in moſt hot countries. 

LAND, head, or point of land, in the Sea Language, is that 
which lies farther out into the ſea than the reſt Sce 
PutnT, Care, &c. 
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LAND. CHE AP, an ancient cuſtomary fine, paid either in 
cattle, or money, upon the alienating or ſelling of {and 
in certain manors, or within the liberty of certain bo- 
roughs. 

At Malden in Eſſex, a payment is ſtill made of 13d. in 
every mark of the purchaſe- money, for lands and houſes 
ſold in that town; which is called land- cheap 

LAND-FALL, is a ſea-term, ſigniſying to fall in with the 
land, or the firſt land diſcovered after a ſea-voyage. 

LaNnD-FALL,. good, is when a ſhip makes or ſees the land, 
as ſhe expected, according to her reckoning. The con- 
trary is called a bad land. fall. 

LAND-GABLE, an ancient term for a tax or rent, iſ- 
ſuing out of a land; anſwering to what we now call 

round-rent. 

LAND-LOCKED, a ſhip is ſaid to ride land-locked, when 
ſhe is ſurronnded with land; that is, is at anchor in a 
place — there is no point open to the ſea, fo that ſhe 
is ſafe from the violence of winds and tides. 

LAND- TAN is one of the uſual annual taxes, which has 

ſuperſeded all the former methods of rating either pro- 
erty, or perſons in reſpect of their property, whether 
bh tenths, fifteenths, ſubſidies on land, hydage or hidage, 
ſcutage or eſcutage, or talliage. Tenths and fifteenths 
were temporary aids iſſuing out of perſonal property, 
and granted to the king by parliament, being the real 
tenth or fifteenth part of all the moveablcs belonging to 
the ſubject. We meet with the payment of fifteenths as 
far back as the ſtatute of Magna Charta ; in the conciu- 
fion of which, the parliament grants to the king, for 
the conceſſions made by him, a fifteenth part of all their 
moveable goods. Ibis taxation was originally charged 
upon the ſeveral individuals, but in the 8th year of Ed- 
ward III. a certain ſum was rated on every town, &c. 
In proceſs of time this fifteenth being inſuthcient for the 
public exigence, the number of fifteenths was avgmented 
to two or three fifteenths. Whenever, in later years, the 
commons granted the king a filteenth, every pariſh in 
England knew their proportion of it; i. e. the ſame iden- 
tical ſum that was aſſeſſed by the ſame aid in the 8th of 
Edward III. and then raiſed it by a rate among them- 
ſelves, and returned it into the royal exchequer. Sce 
FIFTEENTH. See alſo TEN TH. The other ancient 
levies were in the nature of a modern land-tax; for we 
may trace the original of that charge as high as to the 
introduction of our military tenutes; when every tenant 
of a knight's fee was bound, if called upon, to attend 
the king in his army for forty days in every year. In lieu 
of this perſonal attendance, a pecuniary ſatisfaction came 
to be levied by aſſeſſments, at ſo much ſor every knights 
fee, under the name of ſcutages. See Escuace. Of 
the ſame nature with theſe were the aſſeſſments of hydage 
or HIDAGE upon all other lands, and of TALT.1AGE upon 
cities and boroughs. But they all gradually fell into 
diſuſe, upon the introduction of ſubſidies, about the 
time of king Richard II. and king Henry IV. See Son- 
sor. In licu of ſubſidies, which were uſually raiſed 
by commiſſioners appointed by the crown, or the great 
oſſicers of ſtate, the parliament, in the beginning of the 
civil wars, introduced the practice of laying weekly and 
monthly aſleſiments of a ſpecific ſum upon the ſeveral 
counties of the kingdom, to be levied by a pound rate 
on lands and perſonal eſtates ; which were occaſionally 
continued during the whole uſurpation, ſometimes at the 
rate of 120,000/. a month, ſometimes at inferior rates. 
After the Reſtoration the ancient method of granting ſub- 
lidies, inſtead of theſe monthly aſſeſſments, was twiee, 
and twice only renewed, viz. in 1663, when four ſubſi- 
dies were gramed by the laity and four by the clergy ; 
and in 1670, when 800,000/. was raiſed by way of ſub- 
lidy, which was the laſt time of raiſing ſupplies in this 
manner. The monthly aſſeſſments being eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom, raiſed by commiſſioners named by parliament, 
and producing a more certain revenue, ſubſidies were 
diſcontinued and occaſional aſſeſſments granted as emer- 
encies required. "Theſe periodical aſſeſſments, the ſub- 
idies which preceded them, and the more ancient ſcutage, 
hydage and talliage, ſays Judge Blackſtone, were to all 
intents and purpoſes a /and-tax ; and the aſſeſſments were 
ſometimes expreſsly called fo. However, in the year 
1692 a new afleflment or valuation of eſtates was made 
throughout the kingdom, which, though by no means a 
perfect one, had this effect, that a ſupply of 500,000. 
was equal to 1s. in the pound of the value of © eſtates 
given in. And, according to this enhanced valuation, 
from the year 1693 to the preſent, the land- tax has con- 
tinued an annual charge upon the ſubject; above half 
the time at 45, in the pound, ſometimes at 3s. ſometimes 
at 25. twice, viz. in 1732 and 1733, at 1s, but without 
any total intermiſſion. "The medium has been 33. 3d. in 
the pound, being equivalent to twenty-three ancient ſub- 
ſidies, and amounting annually to more than a million 
and a half of money. "The method of railing it is by 
charging 
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charging a particular ſum upon each county, according ' 


to the valuation of 1692; and this ſum is aſſeſſed and 
raiſed upon the perſonal as well as the real eſtates of in- 
dividuals by commiſſioners appointed in the act, being 
the principal landholders of the _ andtheir officers. 
The general qualification of commiſhoners in counties, 
with ſome few exceptions, is 100 J. a year of landed 
property: - theſe commiſſioners before they can act, are 
required to take the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and 
abjuratlon. When they firſt meet they direct the return 
and appointment of proper aſſeſſors: at their ſecond 
meeting they direct them how to proceed in eng the 
ſeveral rates and charges: the aſſeſſment on perſonal 
eſtates ſhall be 4s. in the pound, according to the true 
yearly value of them ; i. e. for every 100 J. of ready 
money and debts, and for every 1001. worth of goods, 
20 5. excepting ſuch ſums as are owing and debts which 
the commiſſioner ſhall judge deſperate; and excepting 
ſtock upon lands and houſhold ſtuff, and debts and Joans 
owing to his majeſty. Every perſon having a public 
office or employment, and their ſubſtitutes, ſhall pay 45. 
for every 205. of their ſalaries : military officers in the 
army or navy excepted. By 32 George II. c. 33. 
relating to the duty upon offices, it is provided, that in all 
future aſſeſſments to the /and-tax, ſuch officers ſhall not 
be aſſeſſed at a higher rate to the /and-tax, than they were 
in 1758. Every perſon having an annuity or penſion out 
of the exchequer, or out of any branch of the revenue 
ſhall pay 4s. for on 20s. except ſalaries charged upon 
lands which pay to the full, and annuities exempted by 


act of parliament z and except annuities paid to ſuper- | 


annuated commiſhoners or warrant ſea-officers, or to the 
widows of ſea-officers ſlain in the ſervice of the crown; 
and except money lent to the government on the ſecurity 
of the at 3 and except turnpike tolls, and the ſalaries of 
turnpike officers. : 
Real cltates ſhall be charged with as much equality and 
indifference as poſſible by a pound rate, to make up the 
ſeveral ſums charged by the act on cach county or place. 
Colleges and hoſpitals are exempted, together with the 
buildings that are within the walls or limits of the fame. 
All ſuch lands, revenues, or rents belonging to any 
» boſpital or alms-houſe, or ſettled to any charitable or 
pious ule as were aſſeſſed in 4 W. and M. ſhall be liable; 
and no other lands, revenues or rents, then belonging to 
any hoſpital or alms-houſe, or ſetiled to any charitable or 
pious ute, ſhall be charged or aſſeſſed : but lands given 
to charicies ſince the 4th W. and M. ſhall not be 
ex:mp'ed., No poor perſon ſhall be charged, whoſe 
lands, &c. are not of the full yearly value of 20s. in 
the whole. The aſſeſſors themſelves are aſſeſſed by the 
commiſſioners. "The /and-tax ſhall be paid by the tenant, 
who ſhall deduct it out of his rent. Papiſts and non- 
jurors ſha!! pay double. At the third meeting of the 
commiſhoners the aſſeſſors ſhall deliver duplicates of the 
aſſeſſment in writing, ſigned by them, to the commiſſion- 
ers, with the names of proper collectors, for whom the 
pariſh or place ſhall be anſwerable. One of the dupli- 
cates, ſigned by three or more commiſſioners, ſhall be de- 
livered to the collectors, with warrant for collecting; 
and the time and place of appeals ſhall then be appoint- 
ed. 'The fourth meeting is that of appeal, notice of 
which ſhall be given in the church; and every perſon 
intending to appeal ſhall give a written notice to one or 
more aſſeſſors, that they may attend to juſtify the aſſeſſ- 
ment. The commiſſioners areempowered to give relief in 
caſe of over-charge, and cauſe the ſum abated to be re aſ- 
ſeſſed: and when the appeal is determined, it is abſolutely 
final. If any perſon refuſe or neglect to pay to the collec- 
tor on demand, he may levy the ſum aſſeſſed by diſtreſs and 
ſale of the goods of the perſon neglecting or refuſing to 
pay; and for want of diſtreſs, he may be committed by 
warrant of two commiſſioners to the common gaol, 
until payment of the money aſſeſſed and of the charges. 
The collector is required to pay the money received to 
the receiver-general or his deputy quarterly, on or before 
June 24, Sept. 29, Dec. 25, and March 25; who ſhall 
give a receipt gratis: the collectors are allowed 34. in 
the pound, which they may detain out of the laſt pay- 
ment; but if any collector detains the money longer 
than the time appointed, or pays it otherwiſe than direCt- 


eq, he ſhall forfeit 40 J. and if he refuſe to pay it, two 


commiſſioners may impriſon him, ſeize his eſtates real 
and perſonal, and ſell them far payment. The receiver- 
general is appointed by the king, or in purſuance of his 
directions, and has a ſalary allowed him by the lords of 
the treaſury, not exceeding 2 4. a pound: notice of his 
appointment is to be given to the commiſſioners, before 
the time of the firſt quarterly payment. The receiver, 
within twenty days after the receipt, ſhall pay the money 
into the exchequer, or forfeit 5007. to him who ſhall ſue. 
The clerks of the commiſſioners are allowed 144. in the 
pound for writing the afſefiments, duplicates, &c. to be 
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paid by the receivet- general, according to the warrant 
of two commiſſioners. Aſſeſſors, collectors, &c. not 


doing their duty may be fined by three or more com- 


miſſioners, in any ſum not exceeding 40 J. Blackſt. Com. 
vol. i. p. 328, &c. Burn's Juſtice, art. Lanp-Tax. 
ER, an officer of the cuſtom-houſe, whoſe 
duty is, upon landing any merchandize, to examine, 
taſte, weigh, meaſure them, &c. and to take an account 
thereof, , ſome ports they alſo execute the office of a 
coalt waiter. They are likewiſe occaſionally ſtyled 
ſearchers, and are to attend and join with the patent 
ſearcher, in the execution of all cockets for the ſhipping 


of goods to be exported to foreign parts; and in caſes 


where drawbacks on bounties are to be paid to the mer- 
chant on the exportation of any goods, they, as well as 
the patent ſearchers, are to certify the ſhipping thereof 
on the debentures. 


LANDAN, in Phy/elogy. See Saco. 
LANDED interq, a term oppoſed to moneyed intereſt, in 


litical conſiderations z though there is a near connexion 

twecn them: for, the landed intere/t is affected by fo- 
reign trade. 
The foreign trade of every country muſt decline, that, 
1. Lays unequal taxes in general on its people. 2. That 
cramps its commerce, the fountain of riches, by high du- 
ties, and impolitic prohibitions. 3. That ſuffers many 
monopolies. 4- That oppreſſes its people by probibitin 
the importation of victuals, under the pretence of raike 
ing the value of its lands. $5. That encourages idleneſs, 
by bad laws relating to its poor. 6. That tempts fo- 
reigners to carry away its coin ſor leſs than its intrinſic 
value. 7. That makes the obtaining juſtice chargeable. 
8. That ſuffers a heavy national debt, contracted in time 
of war, to continue unpaid in time of peace. 
The reaſon why the decline of foreign trade ſinks the va- 
luc of land is, 1. becauſe it ſinks the markets at home. 
For, the produce of land being rendered exceſſively dear 
from the cauſes above enumerated, foreigners will not 
take its ſuperfluities; and labour being by the ſame 
cauſes rendered exceſſively dear, we cannot manufacture 
or improve that produce, becauſe nations which can afford 
cheaper ſupply the markets abroad ; ſo that the pro- 
duce of the lands, not being carried off as uſual, muſt 
become a dead ſtock on the farmer's hands, and cauſe 
great quantities to be crouded into markets, where, being 
encouragement but for few huyers, the price naturally 
falls ; as, for inſtance, the declining demand of our 
woollen goods abroad falls the price of wool at home. 
2. Becauſe it increaſes the number of poor, to burden 
the /and. 
3. Becauſe it diminiſhes the number of people: for as 
employment leſſens, the moſt induſtrious, rather than 
ſtarve here, will fly to other countries, where trade can 
maintain them. So the conſumption of theſe being taken 
away, the demand at market muſt grow leſs, and of 
courſe rents muſt fall, yet the farmer's charges mult 
grow greater; for the fewer the hands, the higher wages 
are ; this muſt break him in the end, and produce all 
the conſequences following that misfortune ; beſides men 
who trade, bring in money; therefore the fewer they 
are, the leſs money will be brought; and the leſs money, 
the leſs rent can be given ſor na. 
4. Becauſe the decline of trade diminiſhes our riches. 
This is a conſequence of the above remarks ; for having 
fewer goods capable of being exported by reaſon of their 
dear price, and our manufactures declining, muſt in 
time be loſt : therefore the importation of foreign goods, 
mult naturally increaſe, and more money go out to pay 
for them. 
Nations that have no mines of gold and filver, have no 
means to get them but by foreign trade ; and accordin 
to the quantity of theſe metals they poſſeſs, the price of 
their commodities, and therewith the value of their 
lands rife and fall in proportion, which ſhall now be 
proved. 
According to Dr. Davenant, the whole rental of England, 
in 1600, did not exceed fix millions per annum, and the 


price of land was twelve years purchaſe: in 1688 the 


rental was fourteen millions, and the price of land was 
cighteen years purchaſe; ſo that, within this period, the 
landed intereſt roſe from ſeventy-two to two hundred and 
fiſty-two millions : and this advance was owing to an 
increaſe of trade. 

"The Britannia Languens, page 12, ſays, if there were 
but five hundred pounds in England, an ox could hardly 
be worth a penny: therefore the rent muſt bear its pro- 
portion to the riches. This appears by Maitland's Hiſ- 
tory of London; for he ſays that, in the year 961, land 
ſold at one ſhilling per acre. The reaſon that land then 
bore ſo low a price, was, the low price the produce ſold 
at; for he ſays, that, in the year 1000, an ox fold for 
25. Gd. a cow ſor 25. a ſheep for 15. and a ſwine for 8d. 

In 1445, wheat was at 4s. 6d per quarter; in 1447 at 
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B.; in 1448 at 6s. 8 d.; in 1449, at 53. A bullock, in 


1445, was 55. a ſheep 25. 54d: a hog, 15. 1144: cloth- 
ing for a year at the ſame period, of a common ſer- 
vant of huſbandry 3s. 4d.; of a chief carter and hep 
herd, 45. 3 of. bailiff of huſbandry, 5s. In 1512 the 
mean price of wheat in Yorkſhire was 6s. 2d. ; the 


price of malt was 45. and of oats 25. : So that the nomi- 


nal price of grain at this time was about a ſeventh of its 
nominal price for the laſt twenty years. The price of a 
fat ox at the ſame time and in the ſame county was 
135. 4d, z of a lean ox, 85.; of a weather 15. 84.3 of 
a calf, 15s. 8 d. of a hog, 25: ſo that the nominal price 
of meat was no more than about a fifteenth of its preſent 
price, and bore the ſame proportion to the price of corn 
that it would now bear, were it at half its preſent price. 
In an act of parliament of the 25th of Henry VIII. beef, 
veal, pork, and mutton, are mentioned as the food of the 
poor, and their price limited to about a halfpenny a 
pound. Beef and pork in particular were fold in Lon- 
don at 24 lb., and 31b. for a penny; at the ſame time 
that wheat was at 75. and 85. a quarter, and bore the ſame 
proportion to the price of fleſh as it would bear now, 
were it about 4/. a quarter. In 1549, wheat was in 
London 125. per quarter; malt 105. barley gs. ; rye 
65. 6d. ; oats 45.3 a middling ox 11. 18s. a weather 38. 
butter 3 and a penny a pound; and cheeſe a halfpenny 
a pound. See the citations in the Supplement to Price's 
Obſ. on Reverſionary Payments, Sc. p. 385, Sc. This 
could be only owing to the little foreign trade the nation 
had at theſe reſpective periods, and, conſequently, to the 
little quantity of gold and filver which trade had then 


brought in. 
But if it ſhould be aſked, what is the reaſon that, at 


preſent, all things are naturally ſo much advanced in price, 
to what they were in thoſe days? the anſwer is, that 


the quantities of gold and filver brought to Europe ſince 
the progreſs made by the Spaniards and Portugueze in 
America, have made thoſe metals more common, and ot 
leſs value than formerly, fo that 205. will hardly purchaſe 
what 15. would before the diſcovery of the Welt Indies. 
To which may be added the great increaſe of our na- 
tional debt and taxes, together with the circulation of 
the intereſt of the principal money of the public funds, 
and likewiſe that great circulation of paper credit in 
trade, occaſioned by notes and bills, which, by pcomot- 
ing an artificial circulation of property, raiſe the price 
of commodities, and give the appearance of wealth to 
the nation; though they are really the characteriſtics of 
a declining ſtate, Poſt. Dit. Com. 

The dearne(s of commodities and the cheapneſs of money 
are the ſame things. 


LANDGRAVE, formed of the German land, earth, and | 


greff, or grave, judge, or count, a name tormerly given 
to thoſe who executed juſtice in behalf of the emperors, 
with regard to the internal policy of the country The 
title does not ſeem to have been uſed before the eleventh 
century. 'Theſe judges were firſt appointed within a 
certain diſtrict of Germany: in procets of time the title 
became hereditary, and theſe judges aſſumed the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſeveral diſtricts or countries over which 
they prelided. Landgrave is now applied by way of emi- 
nence to thoſe ſovereign princes of the empire who poſ- 
ſeſs by inheritance certain eſtates called /andgravates, and 
of which they receive the inveſtiture of the emperor. 
There are four priſſces who have this title, viz. thoſe of 
Thuringia, Heflia, Alface, and Leuchtenberg. There 
are alſo other landgraves who are not princes, but counts 
of the empire. Sec CounT. . 


LANDSKIP, or LaxpscnaPr, the view, or proſpect, o 


a country, extended as far as the eye will reach. 


LanDsK1ys, in Painting, are pieces repreſenting ſome 


champaign, or rural ſubject, as hills, vales, rivers, and 
country-bouſes, where human figures are only introduced 
as accidents. or circumſtances. 

Landi painting is eſteemed one of the loweſt branches 
of PAINTING. 


LANE, in the Military Art, is uſed when men are drawn 


-up in two ranks facing one another. This is called 
making a lane, and is generally done in the ſtreets through 
which a great perſon 1s to paſs, as a mark of honour. 
But ſoldiers are often drawn up in this manner, when an 
offender is to run the gantlope. See Military ExEcu- 
TION. 


LANGREL-SHOT, is a ſort of ſhot ſometimes uſed at ſea, 


made of two bars of iron, with a joint, or ſhackle, in 
the middle; by which means it can be ſhortened, and ſo 
= the better into the gun; and at each end there is a 
alf bullet, either of lead or iron. 

This ſhot, when diſcharged, flies out expanded, and ſo 
does more execution among the enemies rigging, &c. 
It is never uſed in royal ſhips, but very often by pri- 
vateers and merchantmen, | | 


LANGUAGE, a ſet of words which any people have 


) 


* 


LAN 


agreed upon, whereby to communicate their thoughts to 
each other. 
The fiſt principles of all bangen F. Buffier obſcrves, 
may be reduced to expreſſions, ſignifying, firſt, the ſub. 
ject ſpoken of: ſecondly, the thing affu med of it: 
thirdly, the circumſtances of the one and the other, 
But as each language has its particular ways of denoting 
each of theſe, a language is only to be looked on as an af. 
ſemblage of expreſſions, which chance or caprice hag 
eſtabliſhed among a certain people; juſt as we look on 
the mode of dicfing, &c. Uſage and cuſtom are the 
rule of a language 3 and thefe hold their empire inde. 
pendent of reaſon, or any other cauſe; nor has reaſon 
any thing to do in /anguage, unleſs to ſtudy or teach it, 
ſuch as it is. Here then commences grammar; a jult 
plan of which ſuppoſes a language already introduced by 
uſe; and, without pretending to alter or amend a tittle, 
only furniſhes reflections, called rules, to which the man- 
ners of ſpeaking uſed in that language may be reduced; 
which afſemblage of reflections is what we call the gram- 
mar of that language. This remark may obviate an abuſe 
introduced among grammarians, who are ever crying out, 
« Uſage is, in this point, oppoſite to grammar; or the 
ce language here frees itſelf from the rules of grammar, 
e. 
It is chance then to which we owe uſage, and uſage that 
makes the rules and meaſures of /angrage. Uſage, indeed, 
is ſomewhat dubious, and may be divided into good and 
Jad. If it be aſked, wherein the difference between theſe 
lies? it is in this; that the one is better citabliſhed, or 
authorized, than the other: and if it be aſked, wherein 
that difference of authority conſiſts? it is anſwered, 
that in dead languages, that which males the good uſage 
is the writings of the beſt authors in thai /arguage ; and 
if it be farther queſtioned, which are the beit? thoſe 
are allowed ſuch, who wrote when the ſtate was in its 
greateſt glory. Thus the age of Auyuſtus, being the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed by great men, who then flouriſhed, 
we call that god Latin which is conformabie to the man- 
ne's of ſpeaking uſed by authors who wrote within fifty 
years before, and fifty after, the reign of that emperor, 
As to living languages the good uſage, or mode, is that 
which obtains among the moſt eminent perſons, whether 
as to quality and authority, or as to Ilearying, and the te- 
putation of writing well. 
With this view it is, that M. Vaugelas defines uſage of 
a language, the manner ot ſpeaking uſed by the ſoundeſt 
or belt part of the court, eonformably to the manner of 
writing among the beſt part of the authors of the time. 
But this definition, how judicious ſoever, may occaſion 
infinite doubt, for which is to be deemed the belt part 
of the court, and of the writers ? each party, doubtleſs, 
thinks itſelf the beſt. F. Buſher, therefore, very juſtly, 
initead of the beſt part, ſubſtitutes the greateſt part, 
which brings the matter nearer to a certainty ; the moſt 
numerous part being ſomething fixed and palpable 
whereas the moſt ſound part may be inſenßble, or arbi- 
trary. There is found a conſtant reſemblance between 
the genius or natural complexion of each people, and 
the language they ſpeak. "Thus the Greeks, a polite, but 
voluptuous nation, had a language perfectly ſuitable, full 
of delicacy and ſweetneſs. Ihe Romans, who ſcemed 
only born to command, had a language noble, nervous, 
and auguſt ; and their deſcendants, the Italians, are ſunk 
into ſottneſs and effeminacy, which is as viſible in theic 
language as in their manners. The language of the Spa— 
niards is full of that gravity, and haughtineſs of air, 
which make the diſtinguiſhing character of that people. 
The French, who have great vivacity, have a /an- 
guage that runs extremely briſk and lively. And the 
Engliſh, who are naturally blunt, thoughtful, and of 
few worde, have a language more conciſe and ſententious, 
though far from being deficient in reſpet of copiouſneſs. 
As to the origin of ſpeech or language, learned writers have 
adopted different opinions. Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. and 
Vitruvius, Archit, lib, ii. cap. 21. imagined, that men 
at firſt lived like beaſts in woods and caves, forming only 
ſtrange and uncouth noiſes, until their fears cauſed them 
to aſſociate together; and that upon becoming acquaint- 
ed with one another, they came to correſpond about 
things, firſt by ſigns, then to make names for them, and 
in time to frame and perſect a language; and that the lan- 
guages of the world are different, becauſe different com- 
panies of men aſſociating together in various places, 
would form different ſounds or names for things, and 
thereby-cauſe a different ſpeech or /anguage. But as this 
conjecture contradicts the Moſaic hiſtory, other writers 
have ſuppoſed that the primitive /anguaze.was formed by 
God himſelf, and ſupernaturally communicated to Adam. 
Moſt of the Jews adopt this opinion; and ſome of them 
apprehend that this was done by acquainting bim in ge- 
; neral 
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" conceivable that Adam could attain t 
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| with the roots and fundamental parts of the tongue 
up we Ara imagine, that the Creator revealed to 
him the whole extent and propriety of the language, even 
the letters, points, and accents. Onkelos paraphraſes 
the words, which we render, man was made a living 
2ul, man was made a ſpeaking animal. Some have car- 
ried this opinion ſo far as not only to think that Adam 
had a particular language as innate to him as a power of 
thinking or of reaſoning, but that all his deſcendents 
have it too, and that they would of themſelves ſpeak this 
language. Plato, in Cratyl. p. 383, p. 425. ed. Serrani, 
ſeems to. maintain, that the firſt language was of divine 
formation; for he ſuppoſes that the names of things had 
originally ſome natural conneCtion or congruity with the 
things themſelves, and that the firſt names muſt have 
been juſtly impoſed, becauſe they were impoſed by the 
ods. But there is another opinion, which ſeems more 
reaſonable in itſelf, and more conſonant to the Moſaic 
hiſtory ; viz. that ſpeech was the immediate gift of God 
to the firſt man; not that God really inſpired him with 


any diſtinC or primitive language, but that he made him 


ble of the power with which he was endued, of 
— — ſounds, and the uſe he might make 
of them as ſigus of his ideas, and leaving the arbitrary 
impoſition of them to Adam himſelf. This ſeems to be 
intimated Gen. ii. 19. So that ſpeech was attained by 
gradual invention of arbitrary ſounds, to denote firſt the 
moſt obvious things, and afterwards the leſs obvious, as 
they occurred. However, o_ it does not ſeem im- 
poſſible, that mankind might © themſelves, in proceſs 
of time, form a perfect language; = it is not eaſily 
e uſe of ſpeech 1 
n as is repreſented to us by Moſes, without divine aſ- 
— Shuckford's Connect. vol. i. book ii. p. 111. 
ETTERS. 
There is an affinity between dialects of the ſame mother- 
tongue, but none between mother-tongues themlelves, 
as being ſuppoſed of entirely ditferent origin. 
Grammarians and etymologiſts find many affinities be- 
tween (ages, d imagine many more. Hebrew be- 
ing the repuced ſource of all otbers, there are few lan- 
gages but what b ive been ovlerved to bear a near affinity 
toit, not only the Creek, the Latin, the Runic, Saxon, 
Swediſh, German, #nd Welch, but even the Chineſe 
and the Lapponic. Vid. Thomafſ. Mech. Etud. Gram. 
lib. i. chap. 7. Pref. p. 107. It. lib. iii. chap. 9. ſeq. 
Rowl. Mon. Antiq. p. 275. 
Beſides the conformity between words of different lan 
guages, grammarians conſider the affinity between words 
of the ſame language formed from each other, e. gr. ad- 
jectves from {ubſlantives, participles from verbs, &c. 
ence the claſs of paronyma, or conjugates. 


LANGUAGES, the diver/ity of, is generally allowed to have 


taken its riſe from the confuſion at the building of the 
tower of Babel. See ConFus10N of tangues, and Dis- 
PERSION of mankind. 3 

As to the point of antiquity and priority among languages, 
that has been extremely controverted. Herodotus tells 
us, that in the diſpute between the Egyptians and Phry- 
gians about the antiquity of their languages, Pſammeti- 
chus, king of Egypt, ordered two children to be brought 
up, with expreſs prohibition not to have one word pro- 
nounced before them, but to leave nature to ſpeak of 
herſelf; and the firſt word they ſpoke * to be 
leccos, which, in the Phrygian language, ſignifies bread. 
"The Egyptians, however, were not convinced with this 
proof. Phe Arabs diſpute the point of antiquity with 
the Hebrews ;z but the Jews, jealous, even to exceſs, of 
the honour of their nation, poſitively infiſt on it, that 
the Hebrew tongue, ſuch as it is found in the Holy 
Scriptures, is the primitive language, and that ſpoken by 
the firſt man, ; ; 
Several Chriſtian writers, as Chryſoſtom, Auſtin, Ori- 
gen, and Jerom, among the ancients z and among the 
moderns, Bochart, Heidegger, Selden, and Buxtorf, 
agree with the Jews in maintaining the antiquity of the 
Hebrew language. Some have urged the great ſimplicity 
of this language, when traced to what was probably its 
original form; alleging, that it comprizes few names 
and radical words, and that its words, ſtripped of their 
appendages, are monoſyllables. Thus, ſays Dr. Sharpe, 


it 1s very remarkable, if not peculiar to the Hebrew, that 


ſcarce any theme or root exceeds three letters; which, 


producing eleven thouſand one hundred and fifty-four 

rimitives, are the moſt natural and proper number of 
3 Hence it ſeems to follow, that the Hebrew, and 
ſuch other languages as abound with primitive words, not 
exceeding three letters in each, approach neareſt to, or 
have the moſt of original /anguage. Origin of Lan- 


| Bursche & c. p. 14. 


ut the chief argument is taken from che names of per- 


ſons mentioned before the confuſion of Babel, which, it 
Vol. III. Ne 195, 


is ſaid, are plainly of Hebrew derivation, and bear a juſt 
relation to the words from which they are derived : as 
IN, Adam, from Y, adamah, the ground, becauſe 
God-formed him out of the earth; N, Eve or Hivah, 
from TIN, vixit, becauſe ſhe was the mother of all liv- 
ing; PP, Cain, from FP, acqui/ivit, becauſe his mo- 
ther obtaincd him from the Lord, &c; But the etymo- 
ogy of theſe names is loſt, if they are taken in any 
other language beſides the original one in which the 
were 2 Nevertheleſs Grotius, in Gen, xi. 1. & Not: ad 
lib. i. De Verit: Rel: Chriſt; and others, have replied, that 
we have ho certainty that the names uſed by Moſes were 
the original names, and not tranſlated by him from the 
primitive tongue into the Hebrew, or at leaſt alteted, in 
order to accommodate what he wrote to the underſland- 
ings of the Jews. Thus we find, in fact, that he al- 
tered his own name, which was Mon ſe, of Egyptian ori- 
ginal, and compoſed of two Coptic or old Egyptian 
words, moſe, water, and fe, to preſerve, into ND, from 
ren, to draw out. 

Beſides, if the names given by Moſes were the true ori- 


row names, ſome of them might accidentally admit of a 
ebrew derivation ; ſeveral of them are more pertinently 
derived from ſome other of the oriental tongues than 
from the Hebrew, as Abel from the Syriac „N Qt, 
thab el, q. d. Deus dedit, and Babel from the Syriac 
balbel, to confound. Moreover, etymological alluſons may 
be accidental; and ſome of thoſe mentioned by Moſes 
may be deduced from other tongues as well as the He- 
brew. Thus, the Latin name for man, homo, is derived 
from humus, the ground. Le Clerc farther advances; 
that ſeveral of theſe names were not the proper names, 
by which the perſons were called from theic birth, but 
cognomina or ſurnames, which were given to them aſter- 
wards, on account of ſomething remarkable ingtheir 
lives. 5 
Of all the oriental languages, except the Hebrew, the 
Syriac has had the greateſt number of advocates, eſpeci- 
ally among the eaſtern authors. They have alleged, that 
a dialect of this /a»guage was ſpoken in Meſopotamia, 
Chaldza, and Aſſyria, where mankind firſt ſettled after 
the flood, and where, it is preſumed, the language of 
Noah and his ſons remained : to which argument they 
add, that the names of perſons and places mentioned by 
Moſes, are eaſily derived from that language. Beſides 
thoſe kindred languages, which are commonly called the 
oriental tongues, the Armenian, the Celtic, and the 
Corhric, pleading the antiquity of their nations, and 
the Armenians, that the ark firſt reſted in their country, 
the GREEK, on account of its great extent and copiouſ- 
neſs, the TR VTO, from which ſome have pretended 
to derive even the Hebrew itſelf, and the CHiNksk, have 
aſpired to preference, in point of antiquity. 
he pretenſions of the Chineſe in particular have been 
ſupported not only from the great antiquity of that na- 
tion, their early acquaintance with arts and ſciences, and 
their having preſerved themſelves ſo many ages from any 
conſiderable mixture or intercourſe with other nations; 
but alſo from the ſingularity of the tongue itſelf, which 
conſiſts of few words, all monoſyllables, and is moſt 
ſimple in its conſtruQion, having no variety of declen- 
ſions, conjugations, or grammatical rules. Beſides, it 
is urged, that the Chineſe are the poſterity of Noah, and 
that Fohi, the firſt king of China, was Noah. 
Mr. Webb, an ingenious writer in the reign of Charles 
II. ſtrenuouſly maintains, that this is the only original 
language, and that they now talk in China the language 
of Paradiſe. 
Others maintain, that the language ſpoken by Adam is 
loſt ; and that the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, arc 
only dialects of the original tongue. So far are they 
from giving the priority to the Hebrew, that they main- 
tain Abraham ſpoke Chaldee before he paſſed the Fu- 
phrates; and that he firſt learned the Hebrew in the land 
of Canaan ſo that this was not a ſpecial language con- 
ſecrated to the people of God, but was originally the 
language of the Canaanites. 
M. Le Clerc is of opinion, the Hebrew is far inferior to 
the Greek both in copiouſneſs, elegance, and perſpicvity 
it is dry, and deſtitute of ornaments, inſomuch that, 
wanting expreſſions to vary the phraſe, the ſame periods 
are perpetually returning. The rabbins, converting its 
poverty into an excellence, ſay, it is ſo pure and chaſte, 
that it has no proper names for the parts of generation, 
nor for thoſe by which the excrements are diſcharged. 
See HRBREW. | | 
The Arabic is held the moſt copious of all languages. 
See the Preliminary Diſcourſe to Sale's Koran. 
LANGUAGES are in general divided into &riginal or mother- 
tongues; as the abe aw and ARABIC, in the Eaſt; 
the Tr roN ie and ScLavoNnic, in the Weſt. 
| LANGUAGES, 1 ot derivative, which are thoſe 
"4 formed 
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formed out of a mixture of ſeveral others, as Latin, 
French, &c. | 
Kircher will have the Corhric a mother tongue, inde- 
3 of all others. 

u Jon maintains the GoTH1c a primitive language, and 
the mother of all the Teutonic tongues ; that is, of all 
thoſe ſpoken in the North. 

Some add the Baſque, or Biſcayan, and Bas Briton, to 
the number of mother tongues, imagining them to have 
been thoſe of the ancient Celtz, or Gauls. 

LANGUAGES, learned, or dead, are thoſe which only ſubſiſt 
in books, and which muſt be learned by the rules of 

rammar; as the Greek, HEBREW, SYRIAC, and 

HALDEE. 

Raimond Lully ſolicited the eſtabliſhment of the ſtudy 
of the learned /anguages a long time, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. At length, in the year 1312, 
pope Clement, and the council of Vienne, appointed, 
that in the court of Rome, and in the univerſities of 
Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca, there ſhould 
be inſtituted profeſſors of each, who ſhould have falaries 
from the reſpective courts. The monks, however, vi- 
gorouſly oppoſed the ſpreading of theſe ſtudies; and 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that Eraſmus tells us, in his time, 
Greece noſſe ſuſpectum, Hebraice prope hereticum. 

LanGUAGts, {:ving, are thoſe (till ſpoken in ſome coun- 
try or other; and which may be learned by converſation. 
The moſt popular among theſe are the FR EN ch, ITa- 
LIAN, SPANISH, and ENGLISH. 

The Spaniards ſeem to place the nobleneſs and gravity of 
their language in the number of ſyllables, and the ſwell- 
ing of words; and ſpeak leſs to be underſtood, than to 
be admired. Their terms are ſonotous; their expteſ- 
ſions haughty ; pomp and oſtentation run through all 
they ſay ; their language cannot paint a thought to the 
life; it always magnihes it; frequently diſtorts it; and 
does nothing, if it do not exceed nature. 

The Italian tongue does not ſwell up things to that de- 
gree, but it adorns and embelliſhes them more ; yet theſe 
ornaments and embelliſhments are not real beauties. 'The 
Italian expreſſions, thus rich and brilliant, are like thoſe 
faces covered with patch and paint, which make a fine 
ſhew ; but the finery is all deceit, 

The French /anguage (as ſome of their authors expreſs 
themſelves) is fimple, without lowneſs; bold, without 

| indecency; elegant and florid, without affectation; har- 
monious, without ſwelling ; majeſtic, without pride; de- 
licate, without ſoftneſs ; and ſtrong, without roughneſs. 
Though, as to the points of ſtrength and majeſty, the 
French muſt give way to the Englith ; which in theſe, as 
well as in copiouſneſs, exceeds moſt of the living /an- 

 guages ; as far as it is inferior to ſome of them in 
ſmoothneſs and delicacy. 

Of all the modern /anguages, the French is generally al- 
lowed to be the molt clear, and fit for philoſophical and 
critical ſubjects; the chaſteſt and moſt reſerved in its 
diction ; the moſt judicious and ſevere in its ornaments, 
Of all others, the Engliſh is ſaid to be the moſt honelt, 
open, and undeſigning. With all its ſublimity, it is gay 
and pleaſant on occaſion ; but its gaiety 1s {till moderated 
and reſtrained by good ſenſe; it hates exceſſive orna- 
ments; and, for the greater ſimplicity, would almolt 
chooſe, as ſome ſay of the French, to go naked; it ne- 
ver dreſſes more than decorum and neceſſity require. 
The Engliſh language is derived from ſo many and ſuch 
different ſources, that, on this account, it is deficient in 
regularity and analogy. Yet we have this advantage to 
compenſate the defect, that what we want in elegance, 
we gain in copiouſneſs, in which laſt reſpect few au- 

uages will be found ſuperior to our own, 
1 and Cecrops are celebrated for their knowledge 
of many languages. Mithridates, king of Pontus, it is 


ſaid, underſtood twenty-two tongues, which was the | 


number of different people over whom he commanded ; 
and thoſe /anguages he knew ſo well, that he was able to 
harangue each of his people in their own tongue. It was 
a ſaying of Charles the fifth,“ That ſo many languages 
« as a man underſtands, ſo many times he is man.“ 
Sultan Soliman's interpreter ſpoke perfectly well ſeven— 
teen different languages. But among the moderns, none 
has been more remarkable in this way than Poſtellus; 
who, beſides a perfect knowledge of all the dead /q»- 
guages, was ſo well acquainted with the living, that it is 
ſaid he could have made the tour of the globe, without 
the uſe of an interpreter, 

Bibliander has written of the analogy and proportion of 
Janguages and letters, De Ratione Communi Linguarum, 
in 1518. Geſner, of the Difference of Languages, in 
1572. Lazius publiſhed an Introduction to the bug 
ing of the politer . in a common Method, in 
1548. Megiſſier, a ſcheme of forty different languages, 
and different dialects, ſpecimens of each whetcof he 
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gives in the Lord's prayer, in 1593. De Recoles, in his 

Addition to the World of Daviti, has publiſhed the 

Pater-noſter in all the languages ſpoken among Chriſ- 

tians; and Mr. Chamberlayne bas propoſed to do the 

ſame in a hundred languages, a ſpecimen of which 
has been already publiſhed. Albericus Gentilis wrote of 
the mixture of languages, in 1633. And father Reig- 
nier's Diſcourſe on Etymologies, 1s a work of the ſame 
kind. In 1613, Durer publiſhed a treaſure of the hiſ- 
tory of all the languages in the univerſe. Guichart has 

a treatiſe of the etymological harmony of languages, pub- 

liſhed in 1619. 2 has given us curious enqui- 

ries into the diverſities of languages and religions, pub- 

liſned in 1635. 

LANGUAGE, philoſophical. See CHARACTERS, univerſal. 

LANGUAGE is alſo uſed, in the order of Malta, for nation. 
The knights of Malta are divided into eight languages 
three whereof are for France; viz. the language of a 
vence, of Auvergne, and of France; two tor Spain, 
thoſe of Caſtile and Arragon ; the other three are the 
languages of Italy, England, and Germany. 

Each of theſe languages has its chief, who preſides in aſ- 
ſemblies of the /anguage to which he belongs. See 
MALTA. 

LANGUAGE, Frank. See FRANK. 

LaxnGuUaGE, Helleniſtic. See HELLENISTIC. 

LANGUED, /angue, in Heraldry, is applied to ſuch ani- 
mals whoſe tongues appear out of their mouths; being 
of f colour different from that of the body of the ani- 
mal. 

LANGUENTE, in the Lalian Aluſic, is uſed to denote a 
languiſhing and ſoft manner of ſinging, 

LANGUOR, in Medicine, ſignifies a faintneſs, or relaxa- 
tion of the members, ariſing cither trom a want or decay 
of ſpirits, through indigeſtion, or too much exerciſe ; or 
from an additional weight of fluids, cauſed by a diminu- 
tion of the excretion by the common diſcharges. 

LANIARDS. Sce LANnNItRs. 

LANIGEROUS, any thing that bears woor. Hence, 

LAaNIGEROUS, or LANUGINOUS ee, among Herbaliſts, 
are thoſe trees that bear a woolly downy ſubſtance ; as, 
the black, white, and trembling poplars, oſiers, and wil- 
lows of all forts. 

LANIS de creſcentia Malliæ traducendis abſque cuſtuma, &c. 
an ancient writ that lies to the cuſtomer of a port, to per- 
mit one to paſs wool without paying cuſtom, he having 
paid it before in Wales. 

LANISTA, in Antiquity, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify an 
executioner, but more frequently for a maſter-gladiator, 
who taught the uſe of arms, and had always people under 
them, ready to exhibit ſhews of that kind. For which 
purpoſe they either purchaſed gladiators, or educated 
children, that had been expoſed, in that art. 

LAN1STA was alſo uſed to denote one who taught game- 
cocks to fight. 

LANIUS. See BuTCHER Bird and FLUSHER. | 

LANNARIUS, in Orniths/ogy, the name of a bird of the 
long-winged hawk kind; the falco lanarius of Linnæus, 
called in Engliſh the /anncr, and the male the lannaret, 
Its beak and legs arc blue, and its head and neck varie- 
gated with large ſtreaks of black and white; its back, 
wings, and tail, are not variegated, unleſs with a few 

ſmall white ſpots; and its wings, when extended, are 
ſeen ſpeckled underneath with ſmall round white ſpots ; 
its neck is very ſhort, as are alſo its legs. It is com- 
mon in France, and abides the whole year there, and is 
very docile, and ſerves to all the purpoſes of hawking. 
In Italy the ſpecies ſeems ſomething different, having 
much of a yellowiſh brown about the ſhoulders, and be- 
ing indocile and of no uſe in ſporting Ray. See Hawk. 
This ſpecics breeds in Ireland, and is thus deſcribed by 
Mr. Pennant : it is leſs than the buzzard ; the car is of 
a pale greeniſh blue; the crown of the head of a brown 
and yellow clay colour; above each eye to the hind part 
of the head paſſes a broad white line; and beneath cach, 
a black mark pointing down ; the throat white ; the 
breaſt tinged with dull yellow, and marked with brown 
ſpots pointing downwards; the thighs and vent ſpotted 
in the ſame manner; the back and coverts of the wings 
deep brown, edged with a paler ; quill-ſeathers duſky ; 
the inner webs marked with oval ruſt-coloured ſpots ; 
and the tail ſpotted like the wings. Brit. Zool. vol. i. 
p. 182. | 

LANNIERS, or LANIARDS, in a Ship, are fmall ropes 
reeved into the dead-mens-eyes of all the ſhrouds and 
chains. Their uſe is to flacken, or ſet taught the ſhrouds, 


The ſtays alſo of all maſts arc ſet taught by Janniers. 
'That rope, which faſtens the ſtopper of the halliards to 
them, is called alſo a /aynicr : and the term is generally 
applied to any thort piece of cord or line, faſtened to 
ſeveral machines in a ſhip, and ſerving to ſecure them in 
a particular place, or to manage them more convenient» 
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Iy; ſuch are the /anzards of the gun-ports, the laniard of 
1 Fuoy, of the cat-hook, &e. 

LANSPESSADE, in Military Affairs. See ANSPESSADE. 

LANSQUENET is the name of a game at cards, _ 

LANTANA, in Botany, the American vibur num, a genus 
of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs. Its characters are 

| theſe; the empalement of the flower is cut into four 
ſegments z the flower is of an irregular ſhape, having a 
cylindrical tube ſpread open at the bottom, where it 1s 
divided into five parts; in the centre is ſituated the ger- 
men, attended by four ſtamina, two being longer than 
the other; the germen changes to a roundith fruit, 
opening into two cells, incloſing a roundiſh ſeed. There 
are nine ſpecies. 

LANTER-LOO, or Loo, is the name of a common game 
at cards, 

LANTERN, or LaxnTHORN, a cover for a luminaty, made 
of ſome tranſparent matter z ſerving to tranſmit the 
light, and, at the ſame time, to ſcreen it from the wind 
and rain. 

The word is derived from the French lanterne; and that 
from the Latin /aterna, of lates, I am hidden; eo quod [u- 
cem habeat interius clauſam, becauſe the light is hidden 
within, ſay Ifidore and Lambin. But, according to 
Pezron, /aterna comes from the Celtic latern; and ac- 
cording to Salmaſius, /antern comes from lato, of fero, 
becauſe it bears a lamp, or a light. 

Epictetus's /antern is ſaid to have been ſold for three 
thouſand drachms ; that of Diogenes was held in great 
veneration among the ancients z and that of Judas is ſtil] 
preſerved in the treaſury of St, Denys, as a very curious 
piece of antiquity, 

Lanterns are made of glaſs, horn, paper, &c. Formerly 
they were made of the horn of a wild bull, called wrus 
which, when cut into thin laminæ, Pliny tells us, was 
very tranſparent "Thoſe of horn were firſt introduced in- 
to England by king Alfred, about the year 887, in order 
to preſerve his candle time-meaſurers from the wind. 
Sce LENS. And. Hiſt. Com. vol. i. p. 45. 

LANTERN. dark, is a /antern with only one opening or 

light, which, too, may be cloſed up, when the light 1s 
to be entirely hid; and may be preſented to the perſon 
one would ſee, without being perceived one's ſelf. 
The ancients had their dark /anterns, but they differed 
from our's: they were covered with four ſkins, one on 
each ſide, or light, three whereof were black, and only 
the fourth e ee, Caſaubon, who gives us the de- 
ſcription, took it from a manuſcript of Julius Frontinus. 
"Theſe were principally vſed in their armies, when they 
were to march privately oft from their enemies in the 
night time. 

LaxTERNS are uſed at ſieges in the night-time, upon 
the batteries; but theſe muſt be blind or dark /anterns. 
There is always great proviſion of them in all ſtore- 
houſes. 

Lanterns are alſo uſed in a ſhip, particularly for the pur- 
pole of directing the courſe of other ſhips in a fleet or 
convoy; ſuch are the poop and top-lanterns, &c. 

LANTERNS, eas of, in China, is a celebrated feaſt held 
on the fifteenth day of the firſt month; and 1s ſo called 
from the great number of /anterns hung out of the houſes, 
and in the ſtreets; inſomuch that it rather appears a fit 
of madneſs, than of feaſting. On this day are expoſed 
lanterns of all prices, whereof ſome are ſaid to coſt two 
thouſand crowns, Some of their grandees retrench 
ſomewhat every day out of their table, out of their dreſs, 
equipage, &c. to appear the more magnificent in /an- 
terns. They are adorned with gilding, ſculpture, paint- 
ing, Japanning, &c. and as to their ſize, it is extrava- 
gant; ſome are from twenty-five to thirty feet diameter; 
they repreſent halls and chambers; and two or three ſuch 
machines together would make handſome houſes ; ſo 
that in China they are able to eat, lodge, receive viſits, 
have balls, and act plays, in a /antern. | 
To illumine them, 1— ſhould have bonfires ; but as that 
would be inconyenient, they content themſelves with 
lighting up in them a great number of torches or lamps, 
which at a diſtance have a beautiful effect. In theſe they 
exhibit various kinds of ſhews to divert the people. 
Beſides theſs enormous lanterns, there is a multitude of 


other ſmaller; theſe uſually conſiſt of ſix faces or lights, | 


cach about four feet high, and one and a half broad, 
framed in wood finely gilt and adorned; over theſe they 
ſtretch a fine tranſparent filk, curiouſly painted with 
flowers, trees, and ſometimes human figures; the paint- 
ing is very extraordinary, and the colours extremely 
bri ht; and when the torches are lighted, they appear 
highly beautiful and ſurpriſing. 

LANTERN, in Archite&ure, denotes a kind of little po 
raiſed over a large one, or over the roof of a building, 


to give light, and to ſerve for an actoter to finiſh the 
building, 
| ; | 
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LANTERN is alſo uſed for a ſquare cage of timber, with 
laſs in it, placed over the ridge of a corridor, or a gal- 
ery between two rows of ſhops to illuminate them. 

LANTERN, mazic, in Optics, the name of a machine, 
which, in the dark, repreſents various images and ſpectres 
on a wall, or other white ſurface, ſo odd and ſurpriſing, 
that thoſe who are not in the ſecret, think them the ef- 
fect of MAG. 

LANTERN-fi/h, the Engliſh name of a fiſh of the ſoal-kind, 
but ſmaller, and ſmoother to the touch, called in Latin 
arnog loſſus. 

LANTERN-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a very ſin- 
gular kind of inſect produced in the Weſt Indies, and 
carrying a ſtrong light with it in the night. The ſtructure 
of the trunk in this inſect is of the ſame kind with that 
ol the cicada; and as it wants the power of making the 
noiſe for which the cicada is ſo famous, it belongs, ac- 
cording to Mr. Reaumur's diſtinctions, to that ſpecies of 
inſect called the precigale, or procicada. 

The glow-worm, and the luminous beetles, with all the 
other luminous inſects we are acquainted with in this 
part of the world, diffuſe their light from a part which is 
near the extremity of the body, and under the belly, but 
the /antern-fly gives it from its head. It differs alſo greatly 
in the degree of light; for this, in all the inſects we are 
acquainted with, is very feeble z whereas, in this fly it is 
ſo ſtrong, that Mrs 9 who is the firſt that well 
deſcribed it, ſays ſhe could read a ſmall print in a dark 
night by the light that one of them gave. The head of 
this creature, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is very ſhort, not ex- 
ceeding the length of one of the rings of the body, if it 
be meaſured from its joining with the corcelet to its 
joining with the lantern; but if that part be accounted a 
portion of the head, then the head is equal in length to 
the whole body. This /antern is wider than it is deep, 
or thick, and has near its origin a large protuberance, 
which gives it a bunched or humped look. There are 
ſeveral tubercles and lines on it of a reddich colour. The 
ground colour is an olive-brown, and underneath it has 
one large rib running all the way along it, from end to 
end, and dividing it into two, and by the ſides of that there 
are ſome others. Theſe are all reddiſh, and thoſe neareſt 
the edges have ſmall rows of ſpines running along them. 
Over each of the eycs there is a round granulated promi- 
nence, which ſeems to have been a collection of ſmaller 
eyes ; and if ſo, the animal is ſuppiied with the organs 
of viſion in a different manner from all other known 
creatures. But there requires an examination of the 
creature on the ſpot, and while alive, in order to find out 
this. The upper pair of wings are not perfectly tranſpa- 
rent, they are dotted with white in ſome places, and are 
variegated near their origin with ſeveral blackiſhſpots. The 
under pair are more tranſparent than the upper; they are 
much ſhorter, and are broader than the others: theſe have 
each a large and beautiful round ſpot near the extremity, 
reſembling that on the wing of the peacock-butterfly. 
'The colours of the circles of theſe eyes are brown and 
olive; the laſt colour very bright and clear, the other 
very duſky and obſcure, The ſpots are ſo large, that they 
appear very beautiful. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. ix. p 247. 

LANTERN 8 18, a name aſſumed by the academicians of 
Thoulouſe. 

LANUGINOUS. See LANIGERoAus. . 

LANUGO, in Botany, down; that ſoft, hairy, or woolly 
covering, which grows on the leaves, ſtalks, or fruit, of 
divers plants. 

Such is that found on the leaves of the toſe-campion, 
and on the fruit of the peach-tree. | | 

LANYARDS on /4ip-beard. See LANNIERS, 

LAOCOON, in the Hi/tery of the Arts, is a celebrated 

monument of Greek ſculpture, executed in marble by 
Polydorus, Athenodorus and Ageſander, the three fa- 
mous artiſts of Rhodes. This remain of antiquity was 
found at Rome in the ruins of the palace of Titus, in 

the beginning of the fixteenth century, under the ponti- 
ficate of Julius II. and ſince depoſited in the Farneſe 
palace. Laccoon, the prieſt of Apollo and Neptune, is 

— repreſented with his two ſons, with two hideous 
ſerpents clinging round his body, gnawing it, and inject- 
ing their poiſon: Virgil has given us the following de- 

| ſcription of the fact: 


Serpens amplexus uterque 
Implicat & miſeros morſu depaſcitur artus : 
Corripiunt, ſpiriſque ligant ingentibus, & zum 
Bis medium amplexit, bis coll ſquamea circum 


Terga dati, ſuperant capite, & cerFeibus altis, 


This ſtatue exhibits the molt aſtoniſhing dignity and 
tranquility of mind in the midſt of the moſt excruciating 
torments : Pliny ſays of it, that is is, opzs omnibus, 
picturæ & ſtatuaria artis, preferendum. Lib. xxxvi. 
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LAPACTICS, fron katate, 7 evacuate, a term ufed by the 


old writers in medicine to expreſs ſuch things as purged | 


by ſtool, or at leaſt gently looſened the belly. It was 
ſometimes applied to the cathartic medicines, and ſome- 
times to thoſe foods which were of this tendency. 
LAPARA, Aarapa, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs 
the flanks, or that part which is ſituated on each fide 
of the body, between the ſpurious ribs and the hips. 
LAPATHUM, in Botany. See Dock. 
LAP-DOG, called alſo melitæus or fotor, and by Dr. Caius, 
in his Syſtem of Britiſh dogs, the ſpaniel gentle or com- 
forter, is a ſpecies of the moſt generous kind of dogs. 
See Dos. 
Mr. Pennant obſerves, that the Malteſe little dogs were 
as much eſteemed by the fine ladies of paſt times as thoſe 
of Bologna are among the moderns. Old Hollingſhed 1s 
ridiculouſly ſevere on the fair of his days for their ex- 
ceſſive Fallon for theſe little animals; which is ſufficient 
to prove it was in his time, viz, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, a novelty. 
LAPHIATI, in Zoology, the name by which the people of 
Lemnos call a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſuppoſed by Bellonius 
to be the ſame with the ELays, or elaphis of the an- 


cients. ONT: en : 
LAPIDARY, — artificer, who cuts precious 
ſtones. 
The art of cutting precious ſtones is very ancient; but, 
like other arts, its original was very imperfect. The 
French have ſucceeded in it the beſt; and the /apidartes 
of Paris, who have been a corporation ſince the year 
1290, have carried it, eſpecially the cutting of diamonds 
called brilliants, to a very great perfection, but not ſu- 
perior to that of the Engliſh. - 
There are various machines uſed in the cutting of pre- 


cious ſtones, according to the quality of the matter to 
be cut: the diamond, which is extremely hard, is cut, 


and formed on a wheel of ſoft ſteel, turned by a kind of 
mill, with diamond duſt tempered in oil of olives; and 
this ſerves to poliſh them as well as to cut them. 
Oriental rubies, ſapphires, and topazes, are cut and 
formed on a copper wheel, with oil of olives, and dia- 
mond duſt : they are afterwards poliſhed on another cop- 

r wheel with tripoli and water. 

meralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garnets, agats, and other 
ſtones leſs hard, ate cut on a leaden wheel, with ſmalt 
and water, and poliſhed on a tin wheel with tripoh. 
Turquois, of the old and new rock, lapis giraſol, and 
opal, are cut and poliſhed on a weoden wheel with tri- 

li. 

LaPiDARY is alſo uſed for a virtuoſo ſkilled in the nature, 
kinds, &c. of precious ſtones; or a merchant who deals 
in them. | 

LarIDARY flyle, denotes the ſtyle proper for monumental 
or other inſcriptions. 

This is a kind of medium between proſe and verſe ; the 
jejune and the brilliant are here equally to be avoided. 
Cicero has preſcribed the rules of it: Accedat oportet ora- 
tio varia, vehemens, plena ſpiritus. Omnium ſententiarum 

ravitate, omnium verborum ponderibus, eft utendum. 

he /apidary ſtyle, which was loſt with the ancient mo- 
numents, has been retrieved, at the beginning of this 
age, by count Emanuel Teſoro : it is now uſed various 
ways at the beginning of books; and even epiſtles dedi- 
catory are compoſed in it, of which we have no example 
among the ancients. 

LAPIDESCENT, any thing which has the faculty of pe- 
triſying, or turning bodies to a ſtony nature. 

Naturaliſts ſpeak of a /apide/cent principle, a lapideſcent 
ſpirit, a /apideſcent juice, &c. 
LAPIDESCENT waters, or ſprings, are ſuch as, having ſtony 
articles diſſolved and ſwimming in them, do depoſit the 
— on wood, leaves, and other bodies immerged there- 
in; which, being incruſted herewith, are commonly miſ- 
taken for petrifactions. 

LAPIDIFICATION, in Chemiſiry, an operation whereby 
any ſubſtance is converted into a ſort of ſtone. 

'This is done by diſſolving a metal, for inſtance, in a cor- 
rolive ſpirit, or menſtruum ; and afterwards reducing that 
diſſolution into the conſiſtence of a ſtone. 

Lapidi fication is practiſed in metals, fixed ſalts, and ſalts 
of plants. ; 

The term is alſo uſed for the making of artificial ſtones. 

LAPIS, in the general ſenſe. Sec STONE. 


Lays Arabicus, in the Natural Hi/tory of the Ancients, the 


name of a ſtone of a fine white colour, reſembling the 
ureſt ivory; and which, though naturally of a firm, 


olid, and compact texture, yet, when burnt, became 


light, porous, and ſpungy, aud aſſumed the figure and 
appearance of a pumice; and was uſed like it in the 
compoſitions of the ancient pbyſicians for cleaning the 
teeth. 

Lais erofus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to ſeveral 
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ſorts of ſtones, and other foſſils, which had lain in the 
neighbourhood of coppet-mines, and been impregnated 
with particles of copper, though not in a ſufficient de- 
gree, to be thought wotthy the name of copper-ores. Sec 
PyRITES. 

The ſame ſort of ſtones were alſo ſometimes called ch. 
cites, which made ſome confuſion, as it gave occaſion to 
confound them with the true chalcitis. 


— 


%, 


Lapis aſbeſtos. See ASBESTOS. 

Lax1s etites, See Aris. ; 

Lapis Armenus. See ARMENIAN Stow. 

Laers Afſius, in the Natural Hiflory of tht Ancients, the 
name of a ſtone, called alſo ſarcophagus, from its power 
of conſuming fleſh. 
It was a ſtone much uſed among the Greeks in their ſe- 
pultures, and is recorded to have always perfectly con- 
ſumed the fleſh of human bodies, buricd in it, in forty 
days. This property it was much famed for, and all the 
ancient naturaliſts mention it. 'There was another very 
fingular quality alfo in it, but whether in all, or only in 
ſome peculiar pieces of it, is not known; that is, its 
turning into ſtone any thing that was put into veſſels 
made of it, This is recorded only by Mutianus and 
Theophraſtus, except that Pliny has copied it from theſe 
authors; and ſome of the later writers on theſe ſubjects 
from him. 
This effect might probably be a kind of incruſtation, 
formed on ſubſtances incloſed in veſſels made of this 
ftone, by water paſſing through its pores, diſlodging from 
the common mals of the ſtone and carrying with it par- 
ticles of ſuch ſpar as it contained; and afterwards falling 
in repeated drops on whatever lay in its way, it might 
again depoſit them on ſuch ſubſtances, in form of in- 
cruſtations. 
The place from whence the ancients tell us they had this 
ſtone was Aſſos, a city in Lycia, in the neighbourhood of 
which it was dug : and De Bogt informs us, that in that. 
country, and in ſome parts of the Eaſt, there are alſo 
ſtones of this kind, which if tied to the bodies of living 
p_ would in the ſame manner conſume their fleſh. 

ills Notes on Theophraſtus, p. 14. | 

Lars atramentarius, the copper-/ione. See PrrITES., 

LaP1s bezoardicus. See BEZOAR. 

LApis Bononienfis, the Bolonian flone, a peculiar ſpecies of 
ſtone found in Bolonia. See Bononian one. 
The whole art of preparing this ſtone, ſo as to make it 
ſhine in the dark, is deſcribed at large in Hook's Philo- 
ſophical Collections, by fir Marc Antonio Cellio, and 
in a book of the ſame author, publiſhed at Rome in 
1680, expreſsly on that ſubject. 
The fone is found moſt eaſily after rain; when the earth 
being waſhed away, the ſeveral maſſes of it appear as 
bright as burniſhed ſilver, or with the glittering of talc, 
reſembling the gloſs of a looking-glaſs. I Fosforo de 
Marc Anton. Cellio. 
The fone is of no certain figure, but is ſometimes round, 
ſometimes oblong and cylindric, ſometimes lenticular ; 
the laſt kind uſually proves the beſt of all, as being more 
ſhining and tranſparent. They are uſually as big as an 
orange, and ſometimes are found of five pounds weight, 
and are very light, conſidering their bulk. They are of va- 
rious colours; ſome are aſh-coloured, ſome of a ſky- blue, 
ſome of a ferrugineous colour, others yellow, others grey- 
iſh white, and ſome almoſt perfectly white. The belt for 
uſe are the ſky-coloured and the white. When this ore is 
prepared, it affords an effloreſcence, in which lies its prin- 
cipal virtue of receiving light; which it-does either 
from the ſun, the moon, the common day-light, or a 
flame, but in different degrees. When carried into the 
dark, it appears exactly like a burning coal, and the light 
it gives is ſufficient to read by, if the letters be placed 
near the //one, It does not retain its light long, but re- 
quires often renewing ; and when well prepared, its 
virtues will laſt five or fix years, but ſeldom longer. 
The way of ſecing it to the greateſt advantage, is after 
the eye has been kept for ſome time in a dark room, and 
the ſtone is brought in there immediately from being held 
in the ſan. 
The beſt method of preparing it is this: make a cylindrie 
furnace of iron or copper-plates, ſeven inches in diame- 
ter, and as many in height. Line the infide of it with a 
ſtrong lute ; fo that the inſide may be fix inches wide in 
the clear hollow ; at the top of this there are to be made 
four notches of 24 inches deep, and 14 inch wide; to 
this make ſuch a cylindrical part of the fame diameter, 
but a little higher, and make at the bottom two aſh- holes, 
or air-holes, big enough to put in one's hand. Line 
this, as the other, with good lute, and give it a bottom 
of lute, that it may the more ſtrongly reflect the heat; 
and make a cover for the top, lining it in the ſame man- 
ner with the lute: into this furnace put an iron-wire 
grate near the bottom, to ſuſtain the coals, and freely 
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admit the air. On this grate lay ſome pieces of lighted 
charcoal, and on theſe put others not lighted, all broken 
to the ſize of a walnut, or thereabouts. Some of the 
ſtones mult be powdered, and thoſe which are to be 
calcined muſt be dipped in ſtrong aqua vitæ, and while 
wet rolled in this powder, or the powder itſelf may be 
made up into thin cakes with mucilage of gum traga- 
canth. Theſe ſtones, thus covered, or the cakes, muſt. 
be laid upon the bed of charcoal cloſe to one another, 
and another bed of charcoal, in the like ſmall pieces, 
muſt be laid over them up to the top of the furnace : 
the cover of the furnace is then to be put on, and the fire 
lighted. When the charcoal is all burnt away, and the 
whole is cold, take out the ſtones, and taking out the 
cruſt from them, wrap them up in filk or cotton, and 
keep them in a cloſe box for uſe. 
The cruſt which is taken off from the ſtones is to be pre- 
ſerved z it ſhines as well as the ſtone, and is to be beat 
to powder, and rubbed over any thing that is to be made 
to ſhine 3 the thing being firit daubed over with the 
white of an egg: This will make it ſtick on, and the 
whole will ſhine like the ſtone. 
The furnace here deſcribed is not abſolutely neceſſary to 
the ſucceſs of the operation; but it is convenient to know 
the quantity of 3 neceſſary to give the ſhining 
quality to the ſtone, fince an excels of heat deſtroys it, 
and too ſmall a degree is not ſufficient to raiſe it. See 
LicnT and PHosPHORUS. 

Lapis calaminaris. See CALAMINARIS lapts. 

LAP1s calcarius. See LiME. 

LaP1s caude cancri, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given b 
Geſner, and ſome other writers, to the foſſile ſhells, ſince 
called tbuli mariui concamerati, and by ſome polythalam:: 
and ori/ho-ceratite. Sce TUBULI concamerati. 

Lapis ceratites. See UNiCORNU ile. 

LaP1s clicus See CiLIC-/tone. 

Lapis corneus, horn tone, a name given by many of the 

German authors to flint, which ſome of them have allo 
very improperly called pyr:tes, or the fite- ſtone, becauſe 
it is uſed to ſtrike fire with. 
Butner, in his Corallographia Subterranea, has a re- 
mackable ſyſtem in regard to flint. He is of opinion, 
that all flints are foſſile corals. But it is to be obſerved, 
that the reſemblance of flints and corals are but very 
ſlight and ſuperficial, and we have no proof from their 
internal ſtructure of their being atall alike. 

Lapis dentalis. See DENTAL 1s. 

LaPts divinus, a ſpecies of jaſper, ſo called from its ima- 

inary virtues, as a diuretic and expeller of poiſons. 
t is found on the ſhores of the Ganges, and other part 
of the Eaſt-Indies. 

The Turks are extremely fond of it in their curious works 
particularly for the handles of their ſabres. This is alt. 
called JADE and NEPHR1TI1C one. 

LArIs hematitis, See HaMATITIS. 

LaPis lyenius. See Hy#N10Us /apts. 

LAris Hybernicus. Sec Ii SLATE. ; 

Lae1s infernalis, a cauſtic ſtone prepared various ways 
ſometimes of ſtrong ſoap-lees evaporated to a drineſs, anc. 
the remainder kept in a glaſs well ſtopped from the air. 
Sometimes it is made of calcined vitriol, tartar, and fa 
ammoniac, and boiled in quiek-lime water to a ſtronę 
lixivium ; then ſtrained, and evaporated till dry. 

The lunar cauſtic, or 1 55 infernalis, is made by putting 
cryſtals of ſilver into a Heſſian crucible, and placing the 
Crucible in a furnace, which ought to draw little air, and 
ſurrounded by a very ſmall quantity of lighted coals. 
The heat at firſt ſhould be moderate; and while the 
ebullition gradually diminiſhes, the bre is to be increaſed ; 
and when the matter is brought to a perfect and tranquil 
fuſion, it is to be caſt in an iron mould, previouſly heat- 
ed, and greaſed in its inner ſurface, where it is to be 
left till it is fixed and cold, and then put into a bottle 
with a glaſs ſtopper. 

The lunar cauſtic ought to be formed into ſmall cylindri- 
cal pieces, like pencils, of about a line in diameter, and 
the ſurgeon who uſes them puts them in a crayon o1 pen- 
eil caſę, to prevent his fingers being injured by touching 

- them. The mould, for this purpoſe, conſiſts of five or 
ſix hollow cylindets, placed vertically and parallel to each 
other, to which a gutter is adapted, by means of which 
the matter is poured into them. This mould is com- 
poſed of two pieces, which exactly fit each other, in 
each of which the ſame number ot hollow ſemi-cylin- 
ders correſpond to thoſe of the other; and, therefore, 
when the lunar cauſtic is caſt and cooled, it is obtained in 
entire cylinders, by ſeparating the two pieces of the 
mould. See CAus rie, lunar, and CRYSTALS of /ilver. 

Laeis [/lebeianus. See ISLEBEIANUS lapis. 

Laeis daicus. See Jupaicus. 

Layis lazuli. See Lazull. | 

Lays lucis, the fone of light, in the Materia Medica of the 


Arabs, a name given to the braſſy marcaſite or pyrites. 
VoL. III. N 196. | : 
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The Arabians have adopted this. Avicenna ſuppoſes 
this ſubſtance to be called ſo, becauſe it was uſed, after 
calcination, for diſeaſes of the eyes. It is very probable, 
that where vitriolic medicines take place, the caput mor- 
tuum of this foſſil, which is only a colcothar of vitriol; 
may be of uſe. But its virtues in this reſpe can never 
be ſuppoſed ſo eminent, as to have intitled it to the 
pompous name it bears. It ſeems more probable, that it 
was called the /lone of light, either from its glittering 
appearance where freſh broken, or from its giving large 
ue of fire, when ſtruck againſt a ſteel. It was from 
this quality that it obtained the name of pyrites, or fire- 
ſtone, it giving fire on the colliſion with ſteel much bet- 
ter than flint does. 

LaP1s /uminis, is uſed by ſome authors in the ſame ſenſe 
as lapis lucts, that is, for the pyrites. 

LaPis Lydius. See LyD1vs lapis. 

LAPIS marmoreus, a marble (tone about twelve foot long 
and three foot broad, placed at the upper end of Weſt- 
minſter-hall ; where was likewiſe a marble chair erected 
on the middle thereof, in which our kings anciently ſat 
at their coconation dinner, and at other times the lord 
chancellor. Over this marble table are now erected the 
courts of Chancery, and King's-bench. Orig. Juridi- 
cal. 37. i | 

LApis melitites. See MELITITES. 

LaP1s morochthus, or French chalk. See MorRocuTHuLs. 

LaPls medicamentoſus, or the medicinal ſtone, is a compoſi- 
tion of roch allum, litharge, colcothar of vitriol, Arme- 

nian bole, and vinegar, boiled to the confiſtence of a 

hard ſtone. It is uſed to faſten the teeth, preſerve the 

gums, heal and dry up ulcers and wounds; and is uſed 
in injections, and in compoſitions for ſore eyes. 

LAIS migſiculis, the mufic-/lone, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given by Mr Sivers to a ſtone ſound in Pruſſia, carrying 
naturally on it all the mufical characters ſound on the 
ſhell, commonly called rhe muj/ic-/hell. He deſcribes the 
ſtone, which ſeems to have been a fingle ſpecimen, and 
as this author is the only one who ever met with it, it is 
much to be ſuſpected that either ſraud or ſancy has had 
a great ſhare in the matter. 

LaP1s nephriticus. See NEPHRITIC one. 

LAPIDEs pid, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by Langius, 
to expreſs ſuch ſtones as are found with the delineations 
of fiſhes, trees, and ſhells, as well as leaves of ferns and 
other plants, very perfectly reprefenting the things them- 
ſelves, but ſcarce at all ſtanding out above the ſurface 
of the ſtone, and having in themſelves ſcarce any thick- 
nels. It is very evident. that the bodies repreſented are 

nox here, in reality, but the whole configuration is owing 
the natural veins of the ſtone, and the coaleſcence of 
the ſeveral ſmaller maſſes of which each large ſtone is 
compoled, and to the vapours from within the earth, 
getting into the natural fine cracks in the ſtones, and 
tinging their ſides with blackneſs. 

Apis ſpecularis. See SPECULARI1S. 

Apis thyites. See THYITFS, 

LAPLYSIA, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the molluſca 
order of worms: the body is covered with reflex mem- 
branes; there is a ſhield-like membrane on the back, a 
lateral pore on the right ſide, for the genitals ; the vent 
is on the extremity ot the back, and it has four feelers, 
reſembling ears. There is only one ſpecies, which ſome 
have called the fea-hare. 

LAPPA, in Betany. See Bux Dock. 

LAPPAGO, in Botany, a name given by the old Roman 
authors to the plant we call aparine, or cleavers, or ſome 
herb nearly allied to it. 

LAPPULA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the great 
caucalis, or rough-fruited ſtone-parſley, or baſtard 
PARSLEY, 

LAPSANA, iu Botany. See N1PPLE-wort, 

LAPSARII. See INFRALAPSARIL, SUBLAPSAR11, and 
Su rRALAYSARII. 

LAPSE, a flip or omiſſion of a patron to preſent a clerk to a 
benefice within fix months of its being void: in which 
caſe, the benefice is ſaid to be in 8 or lapſed, and 
the right of preſentation devolved to the ordinary. 

And if the ordinary neglect to preſent during the ſame 
time, the right of preſentation accrues to the metropoli- 
tan, and to the king by negle& of the metropolitan. 
This right of /ap/e was firſt eſtabliſhed in the reign of 
Henry II. when the biſhops firſt began to exerciſe uni- 
yerſally the right of inſtitution to churches : and there- 
fore, when there is no right of inſtitution, there is no 
right of /ap/e ; ſo that no donative can lapſe to the ordi- 
nary, unleſs it hath been augmented by the king's 
bounty; but no right of /ap/e can accrue, when the 
original preſentation is in the crown, In caſe the benefice 
becomes void by death, or ceſſion through plurality of 
benefices, there the patron is bound to take notice of the 
Vacancy at his own peril ; but in caſe of a vacancy by 


teſignation, or canonical deprivation, or if a clerk pre- 
| N ſented 
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LAQUER. See LacqQuER. . 
LAQUEUS, in /urgery, a noſe or ſnare ;, Ot a kind of li 
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fented be refuſed ſor inſufficiency, theſe being matters of | 
which the biſhop alone is preſumed to be cogyizant, here 
the law requires him to give notice thereof to the patron 3 
otherwiſe he can take no advantage by way of /ap/e. 


Neither {hall any /ap/e accrue thereby to the metropohitan 


or the king. If the biſhop refuſe or neglect to examine 
and admit the patron's clerk, without good reaſon aſliyn- 
ed or notice given, he ſhall have no title to preſent by 
lapſe : and if the right of preſentation be litigious or con- 
teited, and an action be brought againſt the biſhop to 
try the title, no /ap/e ſhall occur till the queſtion of right 
be decided. If the biſhop be both patron and ordinary, 
he ſhall not have a double time allowed him to collate 
in: and if the biſhop doth not collate his own clerk im- 
mediately to the living, and the patron preſents, though 
after the ſix months are lapſed, yet the preſentation is 

ood, and the biſhop is bound to inſtitute the patron's 
clerk. If the biſhop ſuffer the preſentation to /apſe to the 
metropolitan, the patron alſo has the ſame advantage if 
he prelents before the archbiſhop has filled up the bene- 
fice: yet the ordinary cannot after lapſe to the metropo- 
litan, collate his own clerk to the prejudice of the arch- 
biſhop. But if the preſentation /apſes to the king, the 
patron ſhall never recover his right, till the king has fa- 
tisfied his turn by preſentation ; for nullum tempus occurrit 
regi. Blackſt. Co vol. ii. p. 2 76, &c. 


LArSE1 legacy. Sce L*Gacr. 
LAP-SIDED. in $-a-/an nage, denotes the ſtate of a ſhip, 


which is built in ſuch a manner as to have one fide heavier 
than the other, and conſequently to retain a conſtant heel, 
or tendency towards the heavier fide, unlcls when ſhe is 
brought upright by placing a greater quantity of the cargo 
or ballaſt on the other fide. 


LAPWING, capella, in Ornithology, the black-breafte« 


tringa, with a hanging creſt, or TRINGA vanellus of Lin- 
nzus, commonly known in England by the name of 
lapwing or baſtard plover, and called by ſome, in Latin, 
vanellus. It is a very well-known bird, about the iize of 
a pigeon, and has a beautiful creſt upon its head. It. 
legs are long and red, and it is remarkable for running 
ſwiftly : the female is rather leſs than the male. 

We-e the lapwing leſs common, it would be highly ef- 
teemed for its beauty. It is very frequent in our fenny 
countries, and in the wet places of moſt other parts of 
Europe. 

It lays four eggs, of an olive caſt, ſpotted with black, in 
a flight neſt made with a few beuts. The young as 
ſoon as hatched run like chickens, and are preſerved 
with great anxiety and clamour by their parents from 
apprehended danger; which are ſaid to flutter along the 
ground to a conſderable dillance from their neſt, to elude 
purſuers, and to become more clamorous when moſt re- 
mote from it. The eggs are much valued tor their deli- 
cacy, and are ſold by tne London poulterers for three 
ſhillings per dozen. In winter. /apwings join in large 
flocks and are very wild ; their fleſh is very good, their 
food being inſets and worms. During October and 
November, they are taken in the fens in nets, in the 
ſame manner as uffs are, but are not preſerved for fat 

tening, being killed as ſoon as caught. Ray and Pen- 
nant. 


LA'.UEARIUS. a kind of athleta among the ancients, 


who in one hand held a /aquens, 1. e. a fort of ſnarc, 
wherewith to embarraſs and entangle his antagoniſt, and 
in the other a poignard to flab him. 


* 


gature, ſo contrived, that when ſttetched, by any weight. 

or the like, it draws up cloſe. 

Its uſe is to extend broken or disjointed bones, to keep 

them in their places, when they are let, and to bind the 
arts cloſe together. 


LAR-BOAtD, the left-hand fide of a ſhip, when you 


ſtand with your ſace toward the head. 


LARCENY in /aw, is a theft of perſonal goods or chat- 


tels, in the owner's abſence. Hee THEFT, 

The word comes from the French larcin; and that from 
the Latin /atrocinium, theft. 

Larceny is diſtinguiſt.ed by the law into two ſorts; the 
one called /imple larceny, or plain theft unaccompanicd 
with any other atrocious circumſtance ; and mixt or cm- 
pound larceny, which includes in it the aggravation ol 
taking from one's houſe or perſon. 

In relpecl ot the things ſtolen, ſimple laren, is either 
great or ſmall. 


LakCtny, Great, is when the things ſtolen, though ſe— 


verally, exceed the value of 12 4. 


Larceny, Petty, is when the goods ſtolen exceed not the 


value of 12d. 
Simple larceny is defined the felonious taking, and 
carrying away, the perſonal goods of another: fo 


that in order to conſtitute this crime, there muſt be a | 


taking, which implies the conſent of the owner to be 
wanting; and therefore no delivery of the goods from 
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the owner to the offender, upon truſt, can ground a 
larceny. By the common law it was no lere in a fer. 
vant to run away with the goods committed to him 10 
keep, but only a breach of truſt : but by ſtatute 21 Hen, 
VIII. c. 7. if any ſervant embezzles his maſter's goods 
to the value of 40 s. it is made felony, except in an ap- 
rentice and ſervants under eighteen years old. And it he 
had not the poſſeſſion, but only the care and overſight of 
the goods, as the butler of plate, the ſhepherd of theep, 
and the like; the embezzling of them is felony at com- 
mon law. So if a guett robs his inn or tavern of a piece 
of plate, it is larceny; and ſo it is declared to be by 3 
and 4 W. & M. c. 9. if a lodger runs away with the 
goods from his ready ſurniſhed lodgings There mult 
alſo be a carrying away ; and a bare removal from the 
place in which he found the goods, though the thief dors 
not quite make off with them, is ſulhcient. But this moſt 
be felonious, i. e. done anime furand:, or as the civil law 
expreſſes it, /ucr: cauſa. Ihe ordivary di{covery of a fe- 
lonious intent is where the party doth it clandeſtinely, 
or being charged with the fact denies it : befides which, 
there ate other circumſtances that evince a felonious in- 
tent, which arc left to the conſide ration of the court and 
jury. Moreover, this felonious taking and carrying away 
mull be of the p-rfonal goods of anther. Of things 
that adheie to a frechold, ts corn, prafs, trees, and the 
like, or lead upon a houſe, no hee could be com- 
mitted by common law; but the ſeverance of them was, 
and in many things is ſtill, merely a treſpaſs : however 
if the thief fevers them at one time, whereby the treſ- 
paſs is completed, and chey are converted into perſonal 
chattels, in the conſ{truttive poſſeſſion of him on whoſe 
ſoil they are left or laid, and comes again at another 
time, when they are ſo turned into perfonalty, and takes 
them away, it is larceny; and alto if the owner, or any 
one elſe, has tevered them. An by 4 Geo. IL c. 32. 
to ſteal, o ſever with intent to ſtral any lead or iron 
fixed to a houſe, or in any court or garden belonging to 
it, is made iciony, liable totranfporration for feven years 3 
and to ſteal! underwood or he Fee and the like, to rob 
orchards or garden of fruit gros ing therein, to ſteal or 
otherwite deliroy avy turtiips Or the roots of ma'der, 
when growing. are by 43 Fliz.c. 7. 15 Car II. c 2. 
23 (eo. II. e. 26. and 31 Geo. II. c 25. puniifiable cri- 
minaliy by whipping, tall fines, impriſonment and ſa- 
tio faction to the party wronged, according to the nature 
of the offence. Moreover, the ſtealing by night of any 
trees, roots, ſhrubs, or plants, to the value of 5 8. is by 
6 Ceo. III. c. 36. made felony in the principals, aiders 
and avetters, and in the purchaſers knowing the ſame to 
be ſtolen : and by 6 Geo. III. c. 48 the ſealing of any 
timber-trees, as oak, beech, cheſnut, walnut, aſh, elm, 
cedar, fir, aſp, lime, ſycamore and birch, and of any 
root, ſhrub, or plant, by day or night, is liable to pecu- 
niary penalties for the firſt two offences, and for the third 
is conſtituted a felony, liable to tranſportation fur ſeven 
years. Stcaling ore out of mines is no /arceny. except the 
ſtealing of ore out of mincs of black lei, which is fe- 
lony without benefit of clergy by 25. Geo. II. c. 10. 
Stealing of wricings relating to a rea! etlate is no felony, 
but a treſpaſs: bonds. bills 1nd notes are goods of which 
larceny cannot be committed by common law; but by 2 
Gro. !I. c. 25. they are put upon the tame footing with 
retpect to cenie, as the money they were deſigned to 
ſecure. And by 5 Geo. III. c. 5 it any ofhcer or fer- 
vant of the polt-othice that tecrore, emberzle, or deſtroy 
any letter or nacquet, con ummg any - bank-note or 
other valuab.e paper, ſpecified in the act; or ſhall ſteal 
the ſame out of any letter or picqust, be ſhall be puilty 
of felony without benetit of clergy. Or ut he ſhall 
deſtroy any ſet er or picquet with which he has received 
money for the poſtage, or advance the rate of poſtage, 
and fecrete the money, he hall be guilty of hne felony. 
By 26. Geo, II. c. 19. plundering or ſtealing from any 
ſhip in diltreſs, whether wreck or no wreck, is felony 
without benefit of clergy. For the laws rela ing to filth 
and game, fer Stecling of Frxn and GAMe. 
Of all valuable domettic animals, as horſes, and of all 
animals domite nature, which ſerve tor food. as ſwine, 
ſheep, Poultry, and the like, larceny may be committed; 
and allo of the fleſh of ſuch as are fere nature, when 
killed. 
By the Roman law, the penalty of /mpls and ſecret larceny 
was the returning it two-fold; and of manije/! larceny, 
four-fold : mantfeft larcery was, where the criminal was 
taken in the fact ; /tmple, where he was not. | he Lace- 
qæmonians never punithed /arceny, provided the perſon 
was not caught in the ſact; but, on the contrary, it was 
applauded as a mark of dexterity and addrets. 
1 he lawsot Draco at Athens, which ate ſaid to be written 
in blood, puniſhed it with death ; but Solon afterwards 
changed the penalty into a pecuniary mulct: and fo the 
Attic laws in general continued. By the Jewiſh law, 
theft was only punithed with a pecuniary line, aud [atis» 
faction 
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elandeſtinely obtained, to the common gaol or houſe of 
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| | 
faction to the party injured. Exod. chap. xxii. From | 


theſe examples, as well as the reaſon of the thing, many 
learned and ſcrupulous men have queſtioned the propriety, 
if not lawfulneſs, of inflicting capital puniſhment for ſim- 
ple theft ; and propoſed either a pecuniary or a corporal 
puniſhment. Sir 'Thomas More in his Utopia, p. 42. 
and more lately the marquis Beccaria, Eff. on Crimes 
and Puniſhments, chap. xxii. have propoſed that kind of 
corporal puniſhmefit, which approaches the neareſt to a 
pecuniary ſatisfaction, viz. a temporary impriſonment, 
with an obligation to labour, firſt for the party robbed, 
and afterwards for the public, in works of the moſt 
laviſh kind: nevertheleſs thepuniſhment of theft ſtill con- 
tinues, through the greateſt part of Europe, to be capital. 
It is obſerved that our ancient Saxon laws nominally 
aniſhed theft with death, if above the value of 12 d. 
2 the criminal was permitted to redeem his life by a 
pecuniary ranſom. But in the ninth year of Henry I. 
this power of redemption was taken away, and perſons 
guilty of great /arceny directed to be hanged. Sce PE- 
Lony. Petit larceny by common law is only puniſhable 
by whipping, or by 4 Geo. I. c. 11. the puniſhment may 
be extended to tranſportation for ſeven years; but the 
puniſhment of grand larceny, or ſlealiug above the value 
of 124. which ſum was the ſtandard in the time of 
king Athelſtan, eight hundred ve | „is at common 
hon, regularly death: upon which Sir Henry Spelman 
obſerved, above a century ſince, when money was at 
twice its preſent rate, that while every thing elſe was 
riſen in its nominal value, and become dearer, the life of 
man had continually grown cheaper And though the 
jury may exercifc a kind of unwarrantable clemency, by 
1 in larceny under the value of 12 d. and the be- 
nefit of clergy is allowed for the firſt offence ; yet in 
many caſes ot ſimple /arceny this is taken away by ſta- 
tute ; as from horſe-ſtealing, taking woollen-cloth from 
off the tenters, or linen from the place of manutacture, 
ſtealing ſheep or other cattle ſpecified in the aCts, thefts 
on navigable rivers above the value of 40s. plundering 
veſſels in diſtreſs, or that have ſuffered thipwreck, ſteal- 
ing letters ſent by the poſt. and ſtealing deer, hates, and 
conies under the circumſtances recited in the Waltham 
BLAck Ad 
The Circaſſians are ſaid to honour their at this day; inſo- 
much that at their public ſcaſts, their youth are not ſuffer- 
ed to drink, if they have not performed ſomething temark- 
able in that way. Solinus tells us, that in Sardinia there 
was a fountain that had the virtue of diſcovering a perſon 
that had committed /arceny. | 
Compound or mixed larceny is that, which, beſides all the 
properties of the former, has the ggravation of taking 
from one's houſe or perſon. With reſpect to larceny 
from the houſe, ſce BUkGLARY and HouSE-breating. 
It may be here obſcrved, that the benefit of clergy is de- 
nied : 1. In all larcenies above the value of 12d. from a 
church, or ſrom a dwelling-houſe, or booth, any perſon 
being therein. 2. In all /arcenzes, to the value of 5 5. 
committed by breaking the dwelling-houſe, though no 
perſon be therein. 3. In all /arcenzes to the value of 40s. 
from a dwelling-houſe, or its out-houſes, without break- 
ing in, and whether any perſon be therein or no. 4. In 
all larcenies to the value of 55. from any ſhop, ware- 
houſe, coach-houſe, or ſtable, whether the ſame be broke 
open or not, and whether any perſon be therein or no : 
whether theſe offences are committed by day or by night. 
Larceny from the perſon is either by privately ſtealing ; 
or by open and violent affault, uſually called robbery. 
The offence of privately ſtealing from a man's perſon, 
above the value of 124. as by privately picking his 
pocket or the like, without his knowledge, was debarred 
of clergy, fo early as by the ſtatute 8 Eliz. c. 14. For 
the other kind of /arceny from the perſon, ſee RoBERV. 
Sce allo FELONY. 
Perfons who buy or receive any ſtolen goods, knowing 
the ſame to be ſtolen, ſhall be deemed aeceſſaries after 
the fact: 3 W. c. 9. and by 4 Geo. c. 11. they may be 
tranſported for fourteen years: and by 5 Anne, c. 31. 
Such perſons and thoſe who conceal any felons or thieves 
ſhall be deemed acceſſaty to the felony, and being con- 
victed on the teſtimony of one witneſs ſhall ſuffec death 
as a felon convict. Perſons offering for pawn or ſale 
pn ſuſpected to be ſtolen, may be ſeized and conveyed 
a conſtable or other peace officer before a juſtice, who 
may commit them for any time not exceeding fix days for 
examination, and afterwards, if the goods were ſtolen or 


correction. 30 Geo. II. e. 24. Perſons advertiſing a re- 
ward for helping tg ſtolen goods, and alſo the printer 
and publiſher of ſuch advertiſement, ſhall reſpeQively 
forfeit 50 J. with colts. 25 Geo. II. e. 36. Foo | by 4 G. 
c. 11. thoſe who receive ſuch re ward, without apprehend- 
ing the felon and bringing him to trial, ſhall be guilty of | 


felony in the fame manner as if they had ſtolen the ſame, 
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The charres of proſecution and conviction in reſpect of 
any grand or petit /arceny may, by order of court. and 
at the prayer of the proſecutor, be paid by the county 


treaſurer, with a reaſonable allowance ſor his time and 
trouble: 25 Geo. Il. c 30. And by 27 Geo. II c. 3. 


reaſonable charges may b alloy c and paid in the ſame | 


manner, to a poor perſon who js required to give evi- 
dence: in Middleſex theſe charges tha: be paid by the 
overſeers of the poor where the perſon was apprehended. 
It is provided by ſtatute, that every perſon who ſhall ap- 
prehend any one guilty of houſe-breaking or private ſteal» 
ing, to the value of 5 5. and proſecute him to conviction, 
and all the exzcutors or auminiſtratots of a perſon flain 
in endeavouting to apprehend a houſebreaker or felon, 
ſhall have a certificate without fee, under the hand of the 
judge, certifying ſuch conviction, &c. which certifi- 
cate ſhall be inrolled by the clerk of the peace of the 
county where it is granted, and may be once afligned 
over and no more. By virtue of this certificate the ori- 
ginal proprietor, or aſſignee of the ſame, ſhall be diſ- 
charged from alt pariſh and ward offices, within the 
pariſh or ward where the felony was committed: 10 & 
11 W. c. 23. Every ſuch perſon, and alſo the executors 
and adminiſtrators of a perſon killed 2s before, {all alſo 
have another certificate, which, on being tendered to the 
ſheriff and demand made, ſhall entitle him to the ſurn of 
40 J. without tee, in one month after the tender and de- 
mand; on pain of ſorfeiting double with treble coſts, 
5- Anne, c. 31. Sce DI-COVERY of Aceomplices. 

Ihe ſheriff on producing the certificates and the receipts 
for the ſaid rewards, may deduct the feme from his ac- 
counts; and if he have not money in bis hands, he ſhall 
be repaid out of the treaſury, on certificate from the 
clerk of the pipe; or he may immediately apply ta 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury, who ſhall pay the 
ſame without fee. 3 Geo. c. 15, 


LARCH-tree, Larix, in Botany. Linnæus reſers this to 


the genus of PINE. The characters are theſe: it bath 
male and female flowers, growing ſeparate on the ſame 
tree; the male flowers arc diſpoſed in a 1. aly katkin, 
without a petal 3 the female flowers arc C1\poiled in a Cos 
nical ſhepe having no petals, but a fi germen, which 
afterward becomes a nut unh a niembranaccous wing, 
incloſed in the ſcales of the cones. 

The common conc-besring /arch=trec grows natural! 
upon the A ps and Apenninics. and has been lately much 
propagated in England. Thoſe trevs raiſed from feeds 
thrive beſt in the worſt ſoil and fituation. There ate 
two varieties of this tree, one of which is a native of 
America, and the other of Siberia; neither of which 
thrive well in this climate. In Switzerland the wood of 
the common /arch-tree is uſcd for building and covering 
the houfes ; and in other countries, where it abounds, it is 
preferred for every purpoſe to all the kinds of fir. In 
many places there are thips built of this wood, which 
are ſaid to be durable; and, therefore, this may be a 
very proper tree for planting upon ſome of the cold bar- 


ren hiils in many parts of England, which, betides the 


profit they would yield to their proprictors, would alſo 
conduce to national benefit The Venice TURPENTINE 
is extracted from the /arch-trce. See CE DAR. 


LAREN LINALIA, in Anti guity, a feaſt held among the 


Romans on the 23d day of December, but ordered to be 
obſerved twice a year by Auguſtus; by ſome ſuppoſed 
to have been in honour of the Lares, but by others, with 
more probability, in honour of Acca Laurentia ; and 
to have been the ſame with LAUREN TALIA. hs 


LARES, among the Ancients, derived by Apulcius, De Deo 


Socratis, p. 689, from lar, familiaris; a kind of domeBic 
genii, or divinities, worſhipped in houſes, and etlcemed 
the guardians and protectors of families; ſuppoſed to 
reſide more immediately in the chimney corner. 

The Lares were diſtinguithed from the PexaTts, as the 
former were ſuppoicd to preſide over houſe-keeping, the 
ſervants in families, and domeſtic affairs, and the latter 
were the protectors of the maſters of families, their 
wives and children: accordingly the Lares were drefied 
in ſhort ſuccinct habits, to ſhew their readineſs ro ſerve, 
and they held a fort of cornucopia in their hands, as a 
ſignal of hoſpitality and good huuſe-keeping. According 
to Ovid there were generally tuo of them, who were ſome- 
times repreſented with a dog at their feet, Faſt, 5. e. 
146. : 

Plutarch diſtinguiſhes good and evil Lares, as he had be- 
fore done good and evil Genii. 


There were alſo ſome public, others private L-res. 


Apulcius tells us the domeſtic Lares were no more than 
the ſouls of departed perions. who had lived well, and 
diſcharged the duties of their tation; whereas thoſe 
who had done otherwiſe, were vagabonds, wandering 
about, and frightening people, called Lurue and Ls- 
Mues. 


The Lares were allo called Perates, and were worſhipped 


under 
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under the figures of little marmouſets, or images of wax, 
ſilver, or earthen ware. a 
The public Lares were alſo called Compitales, from compitum, 
a croſs- way; and Viales, from via, a way, or public road; 
as being placed at the meetings of roads, and in the high- 
ways, and eſteemed the patrons and protectors of tra- 
vellers. | 

Their private Lares took care of particular houſes and fa- 
milies: theſe they alſo called Pre/tites, from pre/to ; 


Quod pre flant oculis omnia tuta ſuis. Ovid. Faſt. 


They gave the name Urbani, i. e. Lares of cities, to 
" thoſe who had cities under their care; and Haſtilii, to 
thoſe who were to keep their enemies off. There were 
alſo Lares of the country, called Rurales, as appears by 
ſeveral antique inſcriptions. 
The Lares wete alſo genial gods, and were ſuppoſed to 
take care of children from their birth. It is for this rea- 
ſon that when Macrobius tells us the Egyptians had four 
gods who preſided ove: the birth of children, viz. the 
Genius, Fortune, Love and Nece//ity, called Præſtites, ſome 
interpret him as if he had ſaid, the Egyptians had Lares 
but they have mentioned that there was a great difference 
between the Lares of the Romans, and & Præſtites of 
the Egyptians. However, the learned Mr. Bryant atfirms 
that they were the ſame. 
Theancients differ extremely about the origin of the Lores. 
Varro and Macrobius ſay, that they were the children of 
Mania; Ovid makes them the iſſue of Mercury, and the 
naiad Lara, whom Lactantius and Auſonius call Larun- 
da; Apuleins aſſures us they were the poſterity of 
the Lemures; Nigridius, according to Arnobius, made 
them ſometimes the guardians and protectors of houſes, 
and ſometimes the ſame with the Curetes of Samothracia, 
which the Greeks call Idæi day/i. Nor was Varro more 
conſiſtent in his opinion of theſe gods; ſometimes 
making them the manes of heroes, and ſometimes gods 
of the air. 
T. Tatius king of the Sahines, was the firſt who built 
a temple to the Lares. The chimney and fire- place in 
the houſe were particularly conſecrated to them. 
Tertullian tells us the cuſtom of worſhipping the Lares aroſe 
from this, that they anciently interred their dead in their 
houſes; whence the credulous people took occaſion to 
imagine their ſouls continued there alſo, and proceeded 
to pay them divine honours. To this it may be added, 
that the cuſtom being afterwards introduced of burying 
in the highways, they might hence take occaſion to te- 
ard them as gods of the highways. 
he victim offered to the Lares, in the public ſacrifices, 
was a hog : in private, they offered them wine, incenſe, 
a crown ol wool, and a little of what was left at the ta- 
ble. They alſo crowned them with flowers, particularly 
the violet, myctle, and rotemary. Their ſymbol was a 
dog, which was uſually repreſented by their fide, on 
account of its fidelity, and the ſervice it does to man, 
in watching his houſe. | hey were ſometimes alſo re- 
8 as clothed in a dog's ſkin. 
zee farther on the Lares, in Arnobius, Lactantius, Auguſ- 
tine De Civit. Natalis Comes, Lambin. on Plaut. Aulul. 
and on Hor. Caſaubon on Sueton. c. 
The term Lares, according to Mr. Bryant, was formed 
from laren, an ancient word by which the ark was repre- 
ſented : and he ſuppoſes that the Lores and Manes were 
the ſame domeſtic deities under different names; and 
that by theſe terms the Hetrurians and Latines denoted 
the di: arkite, who were no other than their arkite an- 
ceſtors, or the perſons preſerved in the laren or ark; 
the genius of which was [ſis, the reputed parent of the 
world. He obſerves farther, that they are deſcribed as 
dzmons and genii, who once lived on earth, and were 
giſted with immortality. Arnobius, lib. iii. p. 124. ſtyles 
them, Lares quoſdam genios & functorum animas ; and he 
ſays, that according to Varro de Ling. Latin. lib. viii. p 
113, they were the children of Mania. Huetius De- 
monſt. Prop. 4. p. 139, adds, that Mania had alſo the 
name of Larunda ; and ſhe is ſtyled the mother of 
the demons. By ſome ſhe is called Lara, and was ſup- 
poſed to preſide over families; and children were offered 
at her altar in order to procure her favour. Macrob. 
Sat. lib. i. c. 7 p. 154. In lieu of theſe they in after- 
times offered the heads of poppies, and pods of garlick. 
Anal. of ancient Mythol. vol. ii. p. 449, &c. 


The pantheons, or images repreſenting ſeveral gods at | 


once, were alſo called Lares. Harprocrates was one of 
theſe. 

LARGE, a Sea Term, applied to the wind, when it croſſes 
the line of a ſhip's courſe in a favourable direction, par- 
ticularly on the Sen or quarter. Thus, if a ſhip ſteer 
welt, then the wind in any point of the compaſs to the 
eaſtward of the ſouth or north, may be called large, un- 

leſs when it is directly caſt, and then it is ſaid to be right 


aft. Sailing large is, therefore, advancing with a large 
wind, ſo as that the ſheets are flackened and flowing, 
and the bow-lines entirely diſuſed. This phraſe is ge- 
nerally oppoſed to ſailing CL o8E-bauled. 

LARGE, in the Manege. A horle is ſaid to go large, or 
wide, when he gains or takes in more ones in going 
wider from the center of the volt, and deſcribing a great- 
er circumference. To make a horſe go large, you 
muſt give him the aid of your inner heel. See Ex- 
LARGE. 

LARGE, in Aufic. See CHARACTER. 

LARGHET TO, in the Halian Mie, fignifies a move- 
ment ſomething ſlow, yet a little quicker than LARGO. 

LARGO), in the Italian Mujicy, a flow movement, one de- 
gree quicker than adajo, and two than grave. Sce 
LINE. a 

LARK, alauda, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, a dif. 
tint genus of birds, of the order of the paſſerrs : the 
characters of which are, that the tongue, which is bid, 
has a rim or margin round it, and is membranaceous 
and pointed; the beak is ſtraight and pointed, and bend- 
ing towards the point; the maxiilz equal in fizez and 
the claw of the hinder toe is longer than any of the other 
toes; the toes are alſo divided to their origin, and the 
noſtrils are covered with feathers or briſtles. We have 
in England four ſpecies of this bird. 1. The common 
lark. 2. The wood-lark. 3 The. 1t-lark. And, 4. The 
ſmall-creſted /ark. And beſide theſe there are ſeveral ex- 
otic ſpecies of birds, properly reducible to this genus; 
as the LOCUSTELLA, CALANDRA, S IF DIA, SPLNO- 
LETTA. 
The common field lar, or fey-lark, the alauda arven/;; 
of Linnæus, is well known, and not leſs eſteemed for 
its delicacy at table, than for its ſinging. This and the 
wood-lark are the only birds that fing as they fly ; this 
railing its note as it ſoars, and lowering it till it quite dies 
away as it deſcends. It will often ſoar to ſuch a height, 
that we are charmed with the mufic when we loſe fight 
of the ſongſter. It ailo begins its ſong before the ear- 
lieſt dawn. It continves its harmony ſeveral months, 
beginning early in the ſpring, on pairing. It is very fat 
in winter, and taken in prodigious numbers; it builds 
on the ground, beneath fome clod, and lays four or five 

eggs. Theſe birds are taken in greateſt number, in the 
neighbourhood of Dunfable ; the fcalon begins about the 
fourteenth of September, and ends the twenty-fifth of 
February; and during that time ſome thouſands are 
caught to ſupply the markets of London. Thoſe taken 
in the day are caught in CLAP-7ets, till tie fourteenth of 
November. See DoRkINSG. But when the weather be- 
comes gloomy, and alſo in the night, the larker makes 
ule of a trammel-net, twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight feet 
long. and five broad, which is put on two poles eighteen 
feet long, and carried by men under each arm, who paſs 
over the fields, and quarter the ground as a ſetting dog. 
When they fee or feel a /ark ſtrike the net, they drop it 
down, and thus the birds are taken. The darkeſt nights 
are the prop-relt for this iport; and the net will not only 
take lars, but all other birds that rooſt on the ground, 
among which are woodcocks, ſnipes, parcridges, quails, 
held-tares, and ſeveral others. 

In the depth of winter people ſometimes take great num- 
bers of larks by nooſes of horſe-hair. The method is this: 
take a hundred, or two hundred yards of packthread ; 
faſten at every fix inches a nooſe made of double horſe- 
hair; at every twenty yards the line is to be pegged 
down to the ground, and ſo left ready to take them. 
'The time to uſe this is when the ground is covered with 
ſnow, and the /erfs are to be allured to it by ſome white 
oats, ſcattered all the way among the nooſes ; they will 
ſoon fly to theſe, and in eating will be hung by the 
nooſes. They muſt be taken away as ſoon as three or 
four are hung, otherwiſe the reſt will be frighted; but 
though the others are ſcared away juſt where the ſportſ- 
man comes, they will be feeding at the other end of the 
line, and the (port may be thus continued a long time. 
The /ay-lark is a kind of mocking bird; for it will catch 
the note of any other which hangs near it, even after its 
own note is fixed. On this account, the bi:d-fanciers 
often place the /y-/ark next to one which hath not been 
long caught, in order, as they term it, to keep the caged 
 ſky-lark honelt. 
'The word-lark, or aluuda arborea of Linnæus, is ſmaller 
than the common art, and is thorter bodied ; the colours 
ace paler, and its note is leſs ſonorous and leſs varied, 
though not leſs ſweet ; it generally flies in large flocks, 
and as it is in the air ſings with a voice more like that of 
the blackbird, than of the common ,, and it will alſo 
ling in the night; it has a circle of white feathers like 
a crown, reaching from one eye to the other acroſs the 
head; the tip ” its tail is white, and it fits on trees, 


— 


Theſe are its diſtinQtions from the common art. This, 
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like the other, builds on the ground, and makes its neſt 
on the outſide with moſs, and lays five eggs, which are 
duſky, and blotched with deep brown. 'The males of 
this and the laſt ſpecies are known from the females by 
their ſuperior ſize. : 
The wood-lark is one of the ſweeteſt of our ſinging- birds, 
and is indeed very little inferior to the nightingale, when 
in good health; for we are not to judge by ſuch as are 
made feeble by improper food, or want of cleanlineſs in 
their cages. 

It is one of the tendereſt birds we have, and yet it breeds 
the ſooneſt of any that we know of. They principally 
frequent gravel grounds, and the ſides of hills, that are 
expoſed full to the ſun ; and if there be any ſtumps of 
oaks in theſe places, they always reſort to them. The 
females couple with the males in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, at which time, and never before, they part with 
their laſt year's brood z immediately after coupling they 
betake themſelves to building their neſt. They generally 
build in lay, or grounds where the graſs is rank, and 1s 
rown brown. The principal material they uſe is dry 
graſs, and they always chooſe ſome place ſheltered by a 
good tuft ſor their neſt, to defend themſelves from the 
cold winds, which are very ſevere at that ſeaſon. They 
feed their young principally with a ſmall red worm ; but 
it is very difficult to find this kind, to feed a neſt of them 
under our care, and they will not do well without it; ſo 
that they ſcarce ever come to any thing this way. 

The young branchers ate taken in June, July, and Au- 
uſt. After this they may be taken in large numbers at 
the latter end of September, which is their general ſlight 
ſeaſon, and then from the beginning of January to the 
beginning of February, at which time they get together 
to couple for breeding. Thoſe that are taken in the ſum- 
mer months are uſually taken in nets, by the help of a 
hawk. 

The ſportſman is to go out in a dewy morning, and fix- 
ing on ſome hill, he is to go to that ſide of it which faces 
the riſing ſun ; for this place they are ſure to frequent. 
He is ro take out a hawk, and a ſmall net, at the end of 
a {tick ; when he eſpies a bird he is to ſhew the hawk, 
on which it will ſquat down, and on his approaching 
nearer, and making the hawk flutter over the place, the 
bird will only lie ſo much gh cloſer, ſo that he may go 
up and lay the net over it, and thus take it, without 
hurting it. 
The beſt wwood-larks that are kept in cages have been 
caught in this manner. A better way of taking numbers 
of them is to prepare a net made in the ſame manner as 
the common net for taking partridges, only with the 
meſhes much ſmaller ; three or four perſons are to go out 
with this, and one of them is to take out a hawk, which 
ſerves in the ſame manner for the las as the ſetting-dog 
does ſor the partridges. 
Wherever a flock of theſe lars are ſeen together, as is 
very common, the whole flight keeping with the female 
till the next coupling ſeaſon, the hawk is to be ſhewn, 
and on his hovering they will all lie ſtill, and the net 
may be eaſily drawn fo completely over them, that not 
one can eſcape. The beſt time for taking this bird for 
the cage, is in July, or the preceding or following 
month; thoſe that are put into the cage at this time ſing 
preſently, but their ſong time is not laſting, for they 
ſoon fall to moulting, in which ſtate many die; but if 
they get over it, they commonly prove very healthſul af- 
terwards, and become very tame and familiar, and fing 
ſweetly. Thoſe which are taken in the latter end of 
September, are generally very ſtrong and ſprightly ; but 
they do not ſing till after Chriſtmas. "Thoſe taken in Ja- 
nuary and February finally prove the beſt of all; they 
generally begin ſinging in two or three days, or at the 
utmoſt in a week after they are taken. 
The method of keeping them in health in the cage, is this: 
there muſt be two pans of food, the one containing meat, 
the other oatmeal and hempſeed. A very good food is the 
following: boil an egg very hard, to which add the crumb 
of a hallpenny loaf, and as much hempſeed ; let the egg 
be chopped very ſmall, and the hempfeed bruiſed in the 
mortar; when theſe are mixed, the bread is to be crum- 
bled in among the reſt, and the whole to be rolled toge- 
ther with a common rolling-pin, and kept ſor uſe. 
There muſt be ſome fine ſmall gravel ſtrewed at the bot- 
tom of the cage, and renewed at fartheſt once in a week. 
This will prevent the bird'sfeet from getting hurt by being 
clogged with the dung; and his baſking in this will keep 
Fin allo from growing louſy, after which few come to 
good. There mult be a perch in the cage, and it muſt 
cither be lined with green bays, or made of fine matting, 
which the /ark is very fond of. 
When the bird is firſt taken, ſome meat muſt be ſtrewed 


re ſand in the bottom of the cage; for the bird 


meat in the pan. 
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ometimes almoſt famiſhed before he finds the 


The cock-bird of this kind is known from the hen by the 

loudneſs and length of his call, by his tallneſs as he walks 

about the cage, and by his doubling kis notes in the 

evening, as if he was going with his mate to rooſt. A 

better rule than all others, however, is his ſinging ſtrong z 
for the hen wocd-lark _ but very weakly. 

Both the cock and hen of this kind are tender, and ſub- 

ject to many diſorders; the principal of theſe are cramps, 

giddineſs of the head, and breeding lice. Cleanlineſs is 

the beſt cure for the firſt and the laſt of theſe complaints, 

but we know of no cure for the other. A good ſtrong 

bird, however, will often laſt very well fave or ſix years, 

and often improve all the time. 

The /ark is not only a very agreeable bird for the cage, 

but it will alſo live upon almoſt any ſood, ſo that it have 
once a week a freſh tuft of three-leaved graſs put into 

the cage with it. 

The / and word-lark differ in the time of their breed- 

ing; the former not producing her young ones till May, 

the latter hatching them in March. In winter it is com- 

mon to fee vaſt flocks of lars; and yet it is obſerved, 

that there are fewer of their neſts found in the ſeaſon, 

than of any birds that are in any degree commor, among 
us. The -n, ſometimes builds among corn, ſome- 
times among high graſs, and ſeldom has more than three 
young ones at a brood, ſcarce ever more than four; ſo 
that it is the more wonderful whence the large fights we 
ſee come. The young may be taken out of the neſt at 
a fortnight old, and are fo hardy, that they will eaſily 
be brought up. The beſt food is eep's heart chopped 
with egg, and afterwards o2tmeal, bruiſed hempfeed, 
and bread, with a little egg among it. Tbey ſhould have 
clean ſand at the bottom of the cage, but they need no 
perches. 

The t:-/ark is called by authors the alauda praterum, or 
alauda pratenſs. This fits upon trees like the wizd-lark, 
is ſmaller than the common art, and has more of a 
duſky greeniſh hue, and is leſs beautiful in its colour than 
the common ert. This, like the other darts, builds its 
neſt among the graſs, and lays ñve or fix eggs; it has 
a very remarkable fine note, ſinging in all ſituations, on 
trees, on the ground, while it 15 ſporting in the air, and 
particularly in its deſcent. This bird, and many others, 
ſuch as the thruſh, blackbird, willow-wren, &c. become 
filent about Midſummer, and reſume their notes in Sep- 
tember. It is thought that we have in England, befide 
the common ſpecies of tit-larł, another kind, which 
differs from the common kind, in that it is larger, has 
leſs greenneſs in its colouring, has palcr-coloured feet, 
and ſhorter heels. 

The laſt, or crefted /ark, is the alauda criſtata minor of 
authors: this is like the large foreign creited /arþs, but 
is much ſmaller; its creſt is very long in proportion to 
its ſize, and its fcet are red; it is all over of a pale 
brown colour, and is feen in flocks in the northern parts 
of England. 

There is another ſpecies, called the red /2rk, which is 
found in the neighbourhood of London, in North 


America, and in the ſouth of Europe; though it is 


rarely met with in this country. It is equal in fize to 
the common ; a white line croſſes each eye, and an- 
other paſſes beneath ; the bill is thick; the chin and 
throat whitiſh ; the head, neck, back, and coverts of the 
wings, of a ruſty brown, ſpotted with black; breail 
whitiſh, with duiky ſpots ; belly of a dirty white; the 
middle feather of the tail black, edged with brown; the 
two exterior white; and the legs of a pale brown. This 
ſpecies was firſt diſcovered by Mr. Edwards, who ob- 
ſerves, that, when the wing is gathered up, the third 
Money feather reaches to the tip of the firſt. Ray and 
ennant. 

LARK, gra/sopper. See LOCUSTELL A. 

LARK, /ea, charadrius hiaticula of Linnæus, is common on 
our ſhores in ſummer, but the number is not conſider. 
able. The bill of this ſpecies is half an inch long; the 
upper half orange-colour, the lower black ; from hence 
to the eyes is a black line; the cheeks are of the ſame 
colour; the forchead white, bounded by a black band 
that paſſes from eye to eye; the crown of the head is of 
a fine light brown; the upper part of the neck is encir- 
cled with a white collar, the lower part with a black one ; 
the back and coverts of the wings of a light brown ; the 
breaſt and belly white ; the tail e. tipt with a darker 
ſhade ; and the legs yellow. This bird lays four eggs, of 
a dull whitiſh colour, ſparingly ſprinkled with black. Ar 
the approach of winter it diſappears. Pennant. 

'The 3 is alſo a name given by ſome authors to the 
STINT. 

LARK, willow. See Leſſer Reed SPARROW, 

LARKSPUR, or LARKS-HEEL, de/phininm, in Botany, a 
genus of the polyandria trigynia clals, Its characters are 
theſe : the flower is compoſed of five unequal petals ; the 
upper petal, extended at the hinder part into a tubular, 

Q obſtue 
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obtuſe tail; it has a bifid nectarium, ſituated in the cen- 
ter of the petals, and many ſmall ſtamina, with three 
oval germina, which become ſo many connected capſules, 
each having one cell, filled with angular ſeeds. 

Miller enumerates eleven ſpecies of this plant, cultivated 


in the gardens of the curious, for the beauty of the 
flowers; and beſide theſe a number of other varieties 


produced by a careful management of the ſeed ſaved from | 


good flowers. They are to be raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. Some ſow them 1n 
ſpring, but the plants are thus never ſo ſtrong, nor are 
the flowers ſo large. When the young plants have got a 
little ſtrength, they ſhouldyeither be pulled up, or tranſ 
planted, ſo as to have thefn at ten inches diſtance every 
way. They will now require no farther care, but wil 
flower in July. See STAVESACRE. 

ARMIER, in ArchiteFure, a Nat, ſquare, maſſive mem- 
ber, of the cornice, between the cymatium and the 
ovolo; fo called from its uſe, which is to diſperſe the 
water, and cauſe it to fall at a diſtance from the wall, drop 
by drop, or, as it were, by tears; /arme, in French ſig— 
nifying a tear. See Tab. Architect. Fig. 9. Fig. 25, N? 4. 
The /armzer is alſo called co RON A; and in Englith, the 
DRIP. 


LARVA, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by Linnæus to 


inſects in that ſtate, called by other writers cru or 
CATERPILLAR. See Transformation of INSECTS. 


LARVEZ, in Antiquity, derived from the Hetruſcan word 


lar or lars, ſignifying prince or lord, denoted the ghoſts 
of the deceaſed, conſidered as wicked and miſchievous. 
Hence is formed the term /arwatus, i. e. laruvd indutus or 
DEMONIAC. The ingenious Mr, Farmer urges the ety- 


mology and uſe of this term to prove, that the heathen ' 


demons were human ghoſts. 
p. 27, &Cc. 

The larvae were alſo called LEMUREs. 

ARUS, in the Linnean Sy/tem of Ornithology, is a genus 
of the order of axſcres : the characters of which are, 
that the bill is ſtrong, ſtrait, and bending near the end ; 
that there is an angular prominence in the lower man- 
dible ; the noſtrils are linear, wider in the fore part and 
ſituated in the middle of the bill; the tongue is a little 
cloven; the body light, and covered witha thick plumage, 


Eff. on the Demoniacs, 


wings large, legs thort, and feet ſmall. They are great | 


flyers, very clamorous and noiſy, and feed on fiſh. Lin- 
næus enumerates eleven different ſpecies. Ray obſerves, 
that there are properly two ſubordinate genera of theſc 
birds; the firlt is of thoſe which are large, and have an 
even not forked tail, and have a tubercle in the lower 
chap of the bill: the other of the ſmaller ones, which 
have all ſorked tails without any tubercle. Of the firlt 
genus are the great-guil, the Herring-gull, the ſea-mall, 
the /ca-meb, the tarrock, the pewit, the gannet, the cata- 
ratta, the martinaxzo, the coddy-moddy, the winder-meb, 
the cepphus, the brown-tern, and the gaviota : and of the 
ſecond or ſmaller kind are the „e, which Linnzus has 
made a diſtinct genus, the fi/cherlin, the ſcare-crow, and 
four ſpecies of the larus fidipes : all which ſee under their 
ſeveral heads, See GULL. 


LAkus fidipes, in Ornithology, the name of a peculiar kind 


of bird, accounted by many to be of the larus or gull- 


kind, but having its feet not webbed, as in the other | 


birds of that genus, but the toes looſe, as in land-fowls. 
There are four known ſpecies of this bird. 1. A black 
one, ſomething ſmaller than the common ſea-ſwallow, 
and having a forked-tail. 2. Ablack kind, with a greyiſh 
white breaſt and belly, and remarkable for the length of 
its wings. 3. A grey kind, of the ſize of a black-bird, 
with a very long tail and ſhort wings. 4. A brown one, 
with yellow ſpots. The firſt and laſt are common on our 
own coaſts, the two others are deſcribed by Aldrovand. 
They all feed on fith.. Ray. | 
ARYNGOTOMIA, in Surgery. formed of aapuyt, and 
bum, I cut, the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
BRONCHOTOMY. 
ARYNX, Aapuyt, in Anatomy, the upper part or head of 
the trachea, lying below the root of the tongue, and be- 
fore the pharynx. 1 5 
The larynx is one of the organs of reſpiration, and the 

rincipal inſtrument of voice. 

ts body is almoſt wholly cartilaginous, and it is to be 
conſtantly open to give room for the air to paſs and repaſs. 
Its figure is circular, though it jets out a little before ;z and 
is a little flatted behind, leſt it ſhould incommode the 
& ſophagus, whereon it is placed. | 
The larynx is. of different diameters, according to the 
different ages; in young people it is narrow, whence their 
voice comes to be acute; in thoſe more advanced in 

ears, it is more ample, which occaſions their voice to be 
. and deeper. In men it is bigger than in women, 
for which reaſon men's voice is more grave than that of 
Women. 
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It appears the leſs in women, becauſe the: glands fi- 
tuate at the bottom of the lr, are bigger in women 
than in men. The larynx moves at the time of degluti- 
tion: when the œſophagus is lowered for the reception 
of the food, the l railes itſelf to comprels it, and 
facilitate its deſcent. 

There are five kinds of parts belonging to the /aryny, vize 
cartilages, muſcles, membranes, nerves and glands. Its 
cartilages are the THYROIDES, CRICOIDES, ARYT Xe 
NOIDES, GLOTTIS, and EPIGLOT'T'1S, by meuns of 
which it can eaſily dilate and contract, ſhut and open it- 
ſelt. Theſe form the whole body of the /arynx, and 
grow dry, and harden, in proportion as the perfon 
grows old, when the larynx fometimes appears as if it 
were bony. 

The biggeſt of theſe is the Hei or ſent; formts t this 
guards the fore-part, and has its name from ſome ſup- 
poſed reſemblance that it bears to a ſhield. It is of a 
concavo-convex ſquare figure, the hollow part being in- 
ward, and the gibbous outward, having a little promi- 
nence in the middle, called pomum Adan, as if fome of 
the forbidden fruit had ſtuck in Adam's throat, and oe- 
caſioned that ſwelling. 

The ſecond is called cricaides, or annul/aris, from its te- 
ſemblance to a ring which the Turks put on their thumb 
for the drawing of their bows. The fore part of this is 
very narrow, coming under the other cartilage; but be- 
hind, it is broad, thick, and {trong, being, as it were, 
the baſis of all the others. 

The third and fourth are called arytenides, or guttales, 
from the figure of an ewer, which theſe two together 
ſomewhat reſemble. At the juncture of theſe there is 
a little cleft, or chink, in form of a little tongue, and for 
that reaſon called gti, or /ingula. Through this chink 
the air deſcends into the lungs, and the pituitous matter 
ejected by coughing, in catarrhs, is let out. It ferves 
alſo for modulating the voice, and is imitated in flutes, 
and the pipes of organs. 

Over the glottis lies a f:ith cartillage, called the eg, 
which is very thin and ſoft, and in non- adults almoſt 
membranous, concave on the under-{ide, and convex on 
the upper: it defends the entrance of the /arynx, and 
hinders the liquids, Which in drinking ſlip over it into 
the ceſophagus, from falling into the trachea. 

The /arynx has ſeveral pair of muſcles, which ferve to 
move its ſeveral cartilages, and to contract or dilate them 
at pleaſure : two pair of them are common, the other 
proper : the proper are thoſe which have both their ori- 
gination and inſertion in the /aryx;, the common have 
only their infertion there. : 

Of the former kind are the cricothyroides, or CRICOTH Y= 
ROIDAUS, which moves the cruciform cartilage; the 
CRICO-ARYTANOIDZ US poſticus, which ferves, by its 
contraction, to draw the arytænoides cartilage, and to 
open the rima. The third is the ARYT=#x01D2Us, 
which ſerves to bring the two cartilages of that name to- 
gether, and to ſhut the rima. The fourth is the RIHCo- 
ARYTANOIDZUs lateralis; and the fifth the THYkEo0- 
ARYTANOIDAUS, which ſhuts the /arynx. 
The common muſcles are the $STERNO-THYROIDEUS 
which ſerve to draw down the thyroide cartilage, and 
the HY0=THYROIDZEUs which lift up that cartilage. 
Winilow adds another claſs of muſcles, which he calls 
collateral, being thoſe that are inſerted by one portion in 
the /arynx, without appearing to contribute any thing to 
the motions of it: of this kind are the THY R0-pharynge!, 
CRICO-pharyngei, &c. 


The larynx has but two membranes ; the one external, 


which is a continuation of that which covers the trachea ; 
the other internal, which is the ſame that lines the whole 
mouth. 
It receives two branches of nerves from the recurrents, 
and is moiſtened by fout large glands; two ſituate above 
called ToxN$SIiLS;z and two underneath, called THY- 
ODER. 
The larynx is of very conſiderable uſe, not only in form- 
ing and modulating the voice, by the different aperture of 
its rima, or chink, but alſo in comprelling the lungs to 
a greater or leſs degree, by the air; for if the internal 
diameter of the /aryux had been equal to that of the tra- 
chea, the lungs could then have undergone little or no 
compreſſiou at all; nor, conſequently, without the larynx 
could we have reaped any advantage from breathing, 
becauſe the air would not have reſiſted that force where- 
with it is driven out in expiration z nor, conſequently, 
could the compreſlion have been made in the lungs, 
which is found neceſſary for the comminution of the 
globules of the blood, and the mixing of the two fluids, 
air and blood, together. 
For the action of the /arynx in ſound, ſee GroTT1s, 
and SOUND :; ſee alſo EriGLoTT1s, "TRACHEA, &c. 
AS ANON, a word uſcd by different authors in — dif- 
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rerent ſenſes ; ſome applying it to the trivet commonly 
uſed in kitchens z others to a cloſe-ſtool ; and others, 
among whom are Hippocrates, and the ancient phyſi- 
cians, for a ſort of chair, contrived for a woman in la- 
bour to fit in, as being ſo made, that the weight of the 
child, when born, ſhould help to draw away the ſecun- 
LASER Cyrenaicum, in the Mater ia Medica, a name ſup- 
poſed to be given by the ancient Greeks to the gum we 
at this time call Ass A f@1da. The word aſſu, or, as it 
was originally written, aſa, was evidently formed on the 
laſer of the Greeks ;z but there was alſo an a/a mentioned 
by the old authors very different from this, being a fra- 
grant and ſweet-ſcented gum. This ſweet gum was evi- 
dently the /aſcr and aſa, or aſſa, of the ancient Greeks ; 
and the /{phium was the plant which produced it. This 
plant grew in Cyrene, and ſurniſhed it a long time; but 
in the days of Pliny it was in a manner loft. 'The Wore 
of Cyrene found it more profitable to feed their Kattle 
upon the phium, than to gather its gum. 
Pliny continues to tell us, that by the feeding cattle on 
this plant, it was ſo perfectly deſtroyed, in a courſe of 
cars, that there had been, of a long time, only one plant 
of it ſeen, and that reckoned fo great a curiolity, that it 
was ſent as a preſent to the emperor Nero. ; ; 
When Cyrene no longer afforded the Vlphium, it was 
ſought for in other places. 'The original aſa, or laſer, 
had the ſmell of myrrh, but more mild and agreeable ; 
and the % of ſucceeding times had that of leeks or 
garlic, and thence was diſtinguiſhed by the name ſeorads 
laſerum. 4K : 
LASERWORT, laſerpitium, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath 
an umbellated flower, compoſed of many ſmall umbels; 
the general umbel is uniform; the flowers have five equal 
heart-ſhaped petals, and five ſtamina z the roundiſh ger 
men is ſituated under the flower, which afterward be- 
comes an oblong fruit with eight longitudinal wings or 
membranes, reſembling the fliers of a water-mill; the 
fruit divides into two parts, each containing one ſeed. 
here are nine ſpecies. ; 
'Vheſe plants grow naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
Italy, and Germany, and are preſerved in botanic ga- 
dens fer the ſake of variety; they have no great beauty. 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that the //ph:um of the ancients 
was procured from one ſpecies of this genus, but from 
which of them we are at preſent ignorant. All the ſpe— 
cics, if wounded, drop a very acrid juice, which turns 
to a refinous gummy ſubſtance, very acrimonious. This 
was externally applied by the ancients to take away black 
and blue ſpots that came by bruiſes and blows, as alſo to 
take away excreſcences : it was alſo by ſome of the an- 
cients preſcribed in internal medicines, but others have 
cautioned people not to make uſe of it this way, from 
the effects which they mention to have ſeen produced 
from the violence of its acrimony. 2 5 
All theſe plants are extremely hardy, ſo will thrive in 
molt ſoils and ſituations. They are propagated by ſeeds, 
which, ſown in autumn, will afford plants in the ſpring, 
that may be tranſplanted in the following autumn, 
Miller. 
LASH, or LAcr, in the Sca Language, ſignifies to bind or 
make faſt. 
La/hing, which alſo denotes a piece of rope uſed to 
faiten or ſecure any moveable body in a ſhip, or about 
ber maſts, ſails, and rigging, is chiefly uſed for binding up 
to the (hip's fide, muſkets, buts of water or beer, or pieces 
of timber, to make ſpare top malts. ; 
LASHERS are properly thoſe ropes only which bind faſt 
the tackles, and the breeches of the ordnance, when 
they are haled or made faſt, within board. 


often fatal to them. 
LASKETS, or LaTcurs, ina Hip, are ſmall lines, like 
loops, faſtened, by ſewing into the bonnets and drablers, 
in order to lace the bonnets to the courſes, or the drablers 
to the bonnets, | 

LA>KING, a ſea-term for going large, or VEERING. 
LASSITUDE, among Phy/icians, expreſſes that wearineſs, 
or heavineſs, of members, that proceeds from a diltem -* 
pered ſtate of body, and not from exerciſe; either from 
an increaſe of bulk, a diminution of proper evacuation, 
or too great a conſumption of that fluid which is neceſ- 
ſary to maintain the force and ſpring of the ſolids; as in 
fevers, and convulſions : or from a vitiated ſecretion of 
that juice, whereby the fibres are not ſupplied either in 
due quantity or quality. 

The remedy, in the firſt caſe, is evacuation ; in the latter, 


a proper diet, or ſuch alterative medicines as influence 
ſuch a ſecretion. 


of a ſhip. 


LASK, a term uſed by Farriers, for a looſeneſs in horſes, | 


LAST, or LesT, in general, Ggnifies the burden or load, 


L AT 


I. As r is alſo uſed for a certain weight and meaſure, whick 
is various in various countries; though, in the general, 
the J is eſtimated at four thouſand pounds WAN. 
A lajt of cod-fiſh, white hercings, meal, and aſhes for 
ſoap, is twelve barrels; of corn, or rape-ſeed, ten quar- 
ters ; of gunpowder, twenty-four barrels, or two thouſand 
four hundred pounds weight ; of red-herrings, twenty 
cades ; of hides, twelve dozen; of leather, twelve dick- 
ers ; of pitch, or tar, fourteen barrels; of wool, twelve 
ſacks z of ſtock fiſh, a thouſand ; of flax, or ſcathers, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred pounds weight. 

LasT, in the marſhes of Kent, a court held by the 
twenty-four jurats, and ſummoned by the bailifls ; 
wherein orders are made to lay and levy taxes, impoſe 

- penalties, &c. ſor the preſervation of the ſaid marthes. 

Lasr Heir, is he to whom lands come by efcheat, for 
want of lawful heirs; which in many caſes, is the lord 
whereof they are held; but in others the king. 

LasT Mill. See Wilt. 

LasT, Port. See PorT-Laft. 

LASTAGE, or LtsTacr, according to Raſtal, is a duty 
exacted in ſome fairs and markets, for carrying things 
bought whither one will. 

LasTAGF, according to another author, is properly that 
cuſtom whichis paid for wares ſold by the 4%. 

In the law of Ric. II. Iaſage is taken for the BAL LAST, or 
for lading of a ſhip. 

LASTAGE is ſometimes alſo uſed for garbage, rubbiſh, or 
ſuch blth. N 

LATCHETS. See LAsx rs. 

LATE Flowers, See FLowERs. 

LATEEN-Sail, in Sea Language, a long triangular ſail ex- 
tended by a lateen- yard, frequently uſed by xebecs, po- 


lacres, ſettees, and other veſſels navigated in the Medi- 
terranean ſea. 


LATENT acids. See Acid. 

LATERAL: See ColLATERAL, MULTILATERAL, and 
QUADRILATERAL. 

LATERAL equation, in Algebra, denotes a ſimple equation, 


an EQUATION whoſe root is only of one dimenſion. 
LATERAL line. See Line. 


LATERAL palſy. See PALSY. 
LATERAL operation. See LiTHhoTOMY. 


LATERALIS morbus, a name given by ſome writers to the 


PLEURISY, 


LATERAL1S naris muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given b 
many authors to that muſcbe of the face which Albinus 
has called, from its office, the /evator , ſuperioris alæ— 
gue na/t. It is alſo called the 65/igquns halt. 

LATERALIS reftus capitis. See RECTUS. 

LATERAN was originally the proper name of a man, 
whence it deicended to an ancient palace in Rome, and 
to the buildings ſince erected in its place; particularly a 
church called S. Jh of Lateran ; which is the principal 
ſee of the popedom. 

LATERAN, councils of the, are thoſe held in the baſilica 
of the Latcran : of theſe there have been five, held in 
1123, 1139, 1179, 1215, and 1513. 

LATERAN, Canons Regular of the Congregation of the, is a 
congregation of regular canons, whereof that church is 
the principal place, or feat. 

It is pretended there has been an uuinterrupted ſue— 
ceſhon of clerks, living in community ſrom the time 

„of the apoſtles; and that a number of theſe were eſta- 
bliſhed in the Lateran in the time of Conſtantine. But 
the canons were not introduced till the time of Leo. I. 
and theſe held the church eight hundred years, till the 
reign of Boniface, who took it from them, and placed 
ſecular canons in their room: one hundred and fifty years 
after, the regulars were reinſtated. 

A LATERE, a Latin term uſed to denote the qualification 
of cardinals, whom the pope ſends as legates into foreign 
courts; who are called cardinals @ /atere, as being his 
holineſs's counſellors in ordinary, and atliſtants. See 
LEGATE. 

The guards of princes were heretofore called /aterones, 

becauſe always attending at their fides, d /atere. 
Du-Cange, in his Gloſſary, ſays, there were anciently 
counts à /atere, and monitors d /atere. 

LATERCULUM, among the Romans, was uſed for a roll 
or liſt of all the magittrates and military officers under 
the Roman emperors, with an account of their reſpective 
offices and fees. 

LATEX, in Chemifry, a name by which Van Helmont 
has, in ſome ot his writings, called the famous men- 
ſtruum, which he boaſts Paracelſus and himſelf to have 
been poſſeſſed of, and which he uſually calls ALK AnesT. 

LA'TH, in Building, a long, thin, narrow flip of wood, 
nailedon the rafters of a roof, in order to ſuſtain the covering. 
Theſe are what Feſtus calls ambrices; in. other Latin 
writers they are denominated ztempia;z and by Gregory of 
Tours, ligature. 


Laths 
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Laths are divided into three kinds, with regard to the 
different woods they are made of; viz. heart of oak laths, 
ſap laths, and deal laths : the two laſt are uſed only ſor 
ceiling and partitioning, and the firſt only for tiling. — 
Laths are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their length, 
into five feet, four feet, and three feet laths : though the 
ſtatute allows but of two lengths; viz. thoſe of five 
feet, and of three; each of which are to be an inch and 
half in breadth, and half an inch in thickneſs. 

LaTr-bricks, a particular ſort of bricks made in ſome parts 
of England of twenty-two inches. long, and fix inches 
broad, which are uſed in the place of laths, or ſpars, 
ſupported by pillars in ce, for the drying of malt. This 
is an excellent contrivance ; for, beſide that they are not 
liable to fire as the wooden-/aths are, they retain the heat 
vaſtly better; ſo that being once heated, a very ſmall 
quantity of fire will keep them ſo. Plot's Oxfordſhire, 

. 257. See BRICK. t 

LATHE, or LtaTHe, a very uſeful engine for the turn- 
ing of wood, ivory, and other materials. 

The invention of the /athe is very ancient: Diodorus 
Siculus ſays, the firſt who uſed it was a grandſon of 
Dxdalus, named Talus. Pliny aſcribes it to 'Theodore 
of Samos; and mentions one Thericlis, who rendered 
himſelf very famous by his dexterity in managing the 
lathe. 

The Greek and Latin authors make frequent mention of 
the /athe; and Cicero calls the workmen who uſed it 
waſcularii, It was a proverb among the ancients, to ſay 
a thing was formed in the /athe, to expreſs its delicacy 
and juſtneſs. 

The /athe is compoſed of two wooden cheeks or ſides, 
parallel to the horizon, having a groove, or opening, be- 
tween 3 perpendicular to theſe are two other pieces, 
called puppets, made to ſlide between the checks, and to 
be fixed down at any point, at pleaſure. 

Theſe have two points, between which the piece to be 
turned is ſuſtained; the piece is turned round, backwards 
and forwards, by means of a ſtring put round it, and 
faſtened above to the end of a pliable pole, and under- 
neath to a treddle, or board moved with the ſoot: there 
is alſo a reſt which bears up the tool, and keeps it 
ſteady. 

As it is the uſe and application of this inſtrument that 
makes the greateſt part of the art of turning, we refer the 
particular deſcription thereof, as well as the manner of 
applying it in various works, to that head. See T uRN- 
ING. 

LATHE, in Law. See LETHr. 

LATHRAEA, in Betany, the name given by Linnæus to 
the plant called by Tournefort clandeſtina. This, in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, is alſo a diſtinct genus of 
plants of the didyramia angleſper mia claſs; the charac- 
ters of which are, that the cup is compoſed of one leaf, 
{ſtanding ere, and repreſenting a bell, with its rim 
deeply divided into four ſegments; the flower is com- 
poſed of a fingle petal, in form of a tube, longer than 
the cup, with a gaping and bellied mouth ; the upper lip 
of the flower is hooded, and is broad and concave, with 
a narrow crooked extremity z the under one is ſmaller, 
crooked, obtuſe, and divided into three parts; the ſta- 
mina are two pointed filaments, of the length gf the 
flower, hid beneath the upper lip; the anther are two 
on cach filament, obtuſe above, and narrower below; 
the piſtil bas a roundiſh germen, a thread-like ſtyle of 
the ſame length with the ſtamina, and placed in the 
fame manner with them, and a truncated ſtigma 
the fruit is a roundiſh, obtuſe, but pointed capſule, 
containing one cell, having two valves, and is very 

_ elaſtic, 

LATHREVE, I.e1DGKkEve, or 'TRITHINGREVE, was an 

officer under the Saxon government, who had authority 


over a third part of the county; and whole territory | 


was therefore called trithing, otherwiſe a leid or leithin, 
in which manner the county of Kent 1s ſtill divided ; 
and the rapes in Suſſex ſcem to anſwer to the ſame. As 
to the juriſdiction of this officer, thoſe matters that could 
not be determined in the hundred court, were thence 
brought to the trithing; where all the principal men of 
the three or more hundreds being aſſembled by the 
lathreve, or trithingreve, did debate and decide it; orif 
they could not, then the /athreve ſent it up to the county 
court, to be there finally determined. 

LATHYRBES, in Botany, a name given by many authors to 
a ſpecies of tithymal, or SPURGE, commonly known by 
the name of tthymalus latifolius, the broad-leaved ſpurge, 
and called by ſome alſo CATAPU'TIA. 

LATHYRUS, in Botany. See Chichling VETCH. 

LATIANR, a tcatt, or ceremony, inſtituted by Tarquinius 
Zuperbus, in honour of Jupiter Latiatis or Latialis. 
Tarquin, having made a treaty of alliance with the La- 
tins, propoſed, in oider for perpetuating it, to erect 


LATIBULUM, a word uſed by ſome medical writers for 


LATICLAVIUM, or LaTvs-cLavus, a garment which 


LATIN, a dead language, Grit ſpoken in Latium, and af- 


LA-T 


a common temple, where all the allies, the Romans, La- 
tins, Hernici, Volſci, &c. ſhould aſſemble themſelves 
every year, hold a kind of fair, exchange merchandizes, 
feaſt, ſacrifice, and make merry together. Such wag 
the inſtitution of the Latiar. The founder only appoint. 
ed one day for this feaſt ; the firſt conſul added another 
to it, upon concluding the peace with the Latins; and a 
third was added, after the people who had retired to the 
Mons Sacer were returned to Rome; and a fourth, after 
appeaſing the ſedition raiſed on eccation ol the plebeians 
aſpiring to the conſulate. g 

Theſe four days were called the Latin ſeriæ; and all 
things done during the courſe of the feriæ, as feaſts, 
ſacrifices, offerings, &c. were called Latiares. 


the fomes, or latent matter, which is the occaſion of fe- 
vers and other diſorders. 


was a diſtinction and dignity among the Romans, con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from the anguſticlavium. 
The /ati=clavium was a kind of tunic or long coat, faced 
with one or two flips of purple, applied lengthwiſe to 
the two ſides of the tunic. 

In the /atus-clavys theſe flips were pretty broad, and in the 
anguſtus-clavus narrower though there is nothing about 
which the learned differ more than the difference be- 
tween thoſe two habits. 
There were buttons ſet on the /atns-clavns, which ap- 
peared like the heads of large nails; whence ſome think 
it took its name. 

The ſenators, prætors, and the chief magiſtrates of colo- 
nics and municipal cities, had a right to wear it. The 
robe called prætexta was worn over the /atus-clavus. 
When the pr:etor pronqunced ſentence of death, he put 
off the prætexta; but retained the /atys-clavns. 


terwards at Rome, and {till uſed in the Romiſh church, 
and among men of letters. 
Some authors rank the Latin among the number of ori- 
ginal languages, but by miſtake: it is formed principally 
from the Greek, and particularly from the Molic dialect 
of that tongue ; though it has a great number of words 
which it borrowed from the languages of the Ettuſci, 
Oſci, and other ancient people of Italy; and foreign 
commerce and wars, in courſe of time, added a great 
many more. 
The Latin is a ſtrong, nervous language, perfectly ſvit- 
able to the character of the people who ſpoke it. The 
Romans were engaged in wars and commotions, foreign 
and domeſtic, which for ſeven hundred years engrofled 
all their thoughts. Hence, thercſore, ſays the ingenious 
Mr. Harris, their language became like their ideas, co- 
pious in all terms, expreſſive of things political, and well 
adapted to the purpoſes both of hiſtory and popular elo- 
quence. But the Romans were no philoſophers; and 
hence the unſitneſs of their language to this ſubject; a 
defect, which even Cicero is compelled to confeſs, and 
more fully makes appear, when he writes philoſophy 
himſelf, from the number of terms he is obliged to in- 
vent. Harris's Hermes, p. 411, &c. 
The Latin is more figurative than the Englith, leſs pliant 
than the French, leſs copious than the Greek, leſs pom- 
pous than the Spaniſh, leſs delicate than the Italian, but 
cloſer and more nervous than any of them. 
For a while the Latin tongue was confined almoſt wholly 
within the walls of Rome; nor would the Romans al- 
low the common ule of it to their neighbours, or to the 
nations they ſubdued. Cicero obſerved, that even in his 
time, Greek was uſed almoſt among every people, but 
the Latin only confined to a very narrow compaſs. By 
degrees they were brought to grant the uſe of it as a fa- 
your; and, in time, became ſenſible of the neceſſity 
there was of its being generally underſtood, for the con- 
veniency of commerce : and, accordingly, uſed their ut- 
molt endeavours, that all the nations ſubject to their em- 
pire ſhould be united by one common language: fo that 
at length they impoſed that as a law, which they had 
before granted as a ſavour. 
Aſter the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire from Rome 
to Conſtantinople, the emperors of the Eaſt, being al- 
ways deſirous of retaining the title of Roman emperors, 
appointed the Latin to * ſtill retained in ufe, both in 
their reſcripts and edicts, as appears by the conſtitutions 
of the eaſtern emperors, collected in the Theodoſian 
Code; but at length the emperors, neglecting the em- 
pire of theWelt, abandoned all care of the Latin tongue, 
and allowed their judges to paſs ſentence in Greek ; and, 
accordingly, we find the emperor Jultinian's Novels are 
compoled in Greek. | 
Charlemagne, coming to the empire of the Weſt, ap- 
pointed the law-proceedings in ſovereign courts to be 
made in Latin; and the notaries were to draw their acts 
and 
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ru ments in the ſame tongue: this practice con- 
* long time through a great part of Europe; but 
at length it gave way, and the French took place of the 
Latin, not only in France, but, in ſome meaſure, in 
England too 3 and the reaſon given for it was, that abun- 
dance of difficulties aroſe about the underſtanding of 

u terms. 

3 however, was prodigiouſſy de enerated and 
corrupted, before it came to be laid aſide. Ihe incurſions 
of the Goths and Vandals into Italy brought an inunda- 
tion of foreign words and phraſes into it; inſomuch that 
Valla and Naud call Boethius the laſt Latin author. By 


— 


command of Theodoric, king of the Goths, it was the 


hard fate of this worthy man, ſays Mr. Harris, to ſuffer 
death; with whom the Latin tongue, and the laſt te- 
mains of Roman dignity, may be ſaid to have ſunk in the 
weltern world. But that was not all ; when it once got 
into the courts of juſtice, it was ſtill worfe handled; 
till, at laſt, being introduced amongſt the monks, and be- 
come the common language of miſſals and breviaries, it 
was debauched to that degree, that it was almoſt become 
alous to uſe it. 

10 815 condition it was found at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, when Vives, Eraſmus, Oc. began to open the way 
for its recovery ſince which time monkiſh Latinity has 
been declining, and all endeavours have been uled to 
retrieve the pure language of the Auguſtan age. 

It was {aid of cardinal Bembo, that he would never read 
the breviary for fear of corrupting his fine Latin. 


LATIN bible, See BIBLE. 
LATIN charafter. See CHARACTER, | 
Laris church, is a term uſed for the Rom/h or weſtern 


CHURCH, by way of oppoſition to the GREEK church. 


LATIN See FERIA. : 
LATION, is uſed by ſome for the tranſlation or motion of 


a body from one place to another. 


LATISSIMUS di, in Anatomy a muſcle, ſo called from 


its ſhape, covering almoſt the whole back. 

It has a thin, broad, tendinous beginning, which comes 
from the poſterior part of the ſpine of the ilium, from 
the ſuperior ſpines of the os ſacrum, from all the ſpines 
of the vertebrz of the Joins, and from the ſeven lower of 
the thorax ; it paſſes by the inferior angle of the ſcapu- 
lo, from which ſome ot its fleſhy fibres ſometimes ariſe ; 
and is inſerted with the teres major, by a ſtrong and 
broad tendon, with which it pulls the arm downwards. 
It is alſo called aui ſcalptor, becauſe it carries the arm to 
the anus. See Tab. Anat. (Mjol.) fig. 6. n. 28. 


LATHTAT, in Law, a writ, whereby all men in perſonal 


actions are called originally to the king's bench. 
It has this name, as ſuppoſing the defendant lurks, hes 
hid, and cannot be found in the county of Middleſex, to 
be taken by bill; but is gone to ſome other county, tothe 
ſheriff whereof this writ is directed. 


LA'T-TENDINIS muſen/us, in Anatomy, a name given by 


Spigclius and others to a muſcle, called by Winſlow mr/- 
culus faſcie latæ, and by Albinus the muſculus vaginæ fe- 
mri. See MEMBRANOSUS. 


LATLUUDE, LariTuDo, in Geography, the diſtance of a 


place from the equator ; or an arch ot the meridian, in- 
tercepted between the zenith of the place, and the equa- 
tor. Hence latitude is either northern or ſouthern, ac- 
cording as the place, whoſe latitude is ſpoken of, is on this 
or that fide of the equator. Thus London is ſaid to be 
in 51 degrees 32 minutes northern latitude. 
Circles parallel to the equator are called paral/c!s of lat:- 
tude, becauſe they ſhew the latitudes of places by their 
interſedion with the meridian. WT 

If through the poles of the world we conceive innumer- 
able great circles drawn, theſe are called /econdartes of the 
cquator; and, by their help, the poſition of every point, 
either on earth, or in the heavens, with regard to the 
equinoCtial, (that is, the /atitude of any point), is deter- 
mined, See SECONDARY. 

One of theſe ſecondaries, paſſing through any place on the 
earth's ſurface, is called the meridian of that place; 
and on it the /atitude of that place is meaſured. See 
MERIDIAN. 

The dati of a place, and the elevation of the pole of 
that place above the horizon, are terms uſed indifferently 
tor each other, becauſe the latitude, and the elevation of 
the pole, are always equal. 


This will appear from 7%. Geography. fig. 3-—where the 


circle IIZ Q repreſentMhe meridian, H O the hotizon, 
AC the equator, Z the zenith, and P the pole. 

Here the /atitude of the place, or its diſtance from the 
equator, is the arch Z XA; and the elevation of the pole, 
or its diltance from the horizon, the arch P O.—Now 
the arch P ZE between the pole and the equator, is a qua- 
drant of a circle; and the arch Z O, from the zenith to 
the horizon, is likewiſe a quadrant, therefore the two 
arches P A, aud Z O, muſt be equal; and takingaway 
the arch Z P, which is common to both, there will re— 
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main the arch Z 2, equal to the arch PO; that is, the 
latitude of the place equal to the elevation of the pole 
above the horizon. Hence we have a method of meaſuring 
the circumference of the earth, or of determining the 
quantity of a degree on its ſurface z ſor by going directly 
northward, or ſouthward, till the pole be elevated one 
degree more or leſs, and then meaſuring that interval ac= 
curately, we ſhall have the number of miles ia a dtGREE 
of a great circle of the earth's globe. | 

The knowledge of the /atitude of the place is of the 
utmolt conſequence, in geography, navigation, and aftro- 
nomy ; the methods of determining it, both at ſea and 
land, are as follow. 

The altitude of the pole, it has been already ſhewn, is 
always equal to the /arizudez. for which reaſon the /u- 
rriude might be beſt found by obſerving the pole's 
height; but as the pole is only a mathematical point, 
and no ways to be obſerved by our ſenſes, its height 
cannot be determined in the fame manner as that of 
the fun and ſtars, &c. for which reafon another manner 
has been contrived. 

In order to this, a meridian line is firſt drawn ; the me- 
thod of doing which, ſee under the word MERIDIAR. 
Place a quadrant on this line, ſo that its plane may be in 
the plane of the meridian; then take ſome ſtar near the 
pole, v. gr. the pole-ſtar (which never ſets), and obſerve 
both its greateſt and leaſt altitude. 

Let the greateſt, v. gr. be SO Tab. Geogrophy, Hg. 2.) 
and the Jealt 30; the half of the difference of which PS, 
or Ps, deducted from the greateſt altitude SO, or added 
tothe leaſt O, will give PQ, the altitude of the pole above 
the horizon, which is equal to the 4e of the place. 
The /atitnde may alſo be found by having the ſun's, or a 
ſtar's, declination, and meridian altitude, taken with a 
QUADRANT, or aſtrolahe. The method is this: 
Obſerve the meridian diſtance of the ſun from the vertex 
or zenith, which is always the complement of his meri- 
dian altitude; correct for the pi of the horizon and 
REFRACTION ; and add to this the ſun's declination, 
when the ſun and the place are on the fame fide of th- 
equator z or ſubtract the declination, when they are of 
ditterent ſides; the ſum, in the ſormer caſe, and the dif- 
ference in the latter, will be the laude required. But 
when the declination of the ſun is greater than the /ati- 
tude of the place, which is known ſrom the fun's being 
neater to the elevated pole, than the vertex of the place 
is, as it frequently happens in the torrid zone, then the 
difference between the ſun's declination, and his zenith 
diſtance, is the /ati/ude of the place. 

If the fun or ſtar have no declination, but more in the 
equinoctial that day, theu the elevation of the equatoc 
will be equal to his meridian altitude; and, conſequently, 
his meridian altitude is the complement of the latitude 
to go. 

This latter method is beſt accommodated to the uſes of 
navigation, as being practicable at ſea; but the former 
method preferable at land. But circumſtances frequently 
occur at fea, which render it impoſſible to obſerve the 
meridian altitude of a celeſtial object: we ſhail, there- 
fore, ſubjoin ſome of the readieſt and moſt approved 
practical methods of determining the /a://ude in cafes of 
this kind, 

For this purpoſe take one, two, or more altitudes of the 
ſun in the forenoon, noting by a watch the time of each; 
and if the meridian altitude cannot be obtained, take one, 
two, or more altitudes of the ſun in the afternoon, not- 
ing alſo the times by the watch: if poſſible, let the morn- 
ing altitudes, if 3, be taken at equal intervals of time ; 
if not, let the afternoon obſervations be taken at the ſame 
altitudes with the morning ones. Then, 

1. If one morning and one afternoon obſervation are 
taken, when the ſun has the ſame altitude, and the name 
of the clevated pole is known, to find the elevation, or 
latitude. To twelve hours add the morning and aſter- 
noon times ſhewn by the watch, and half the ſum gives 
the time by the watch, when the ſun was on the meri- 
dian of that place, ſuppoling no change of declination. 
Let the interval of time between that noon, and the time 
of either obſervation, be turned into degrees and mi- 
nutes for the hour-angle, which is ſuppoſed to be leſs 
than o, becauſe the obſervations are within fix hours 
of noon : to the logarithmic coline of the hour-angle add 
the logarithmic tangent of the ſun's diſtance from the 
elevated pole, their ſum is the logarithmic tangent of the 
firſt arc, of the ſame kind with the polar diſtance : add 
the arithmetical complement of the logarithmic coſine of 
the polar diſtance, the logarithmic fine of the altitude, 
and the logarithmic coſine of the ſoreſaid firſt arc, their 
ſum is the logarithmic coſine of a ſecond arc, always leſs 
than go“: the difference of the firſt and ſecond arcs is 
the complement of the required /atizude, when the firſt arc 
exceeds the ſecond ; otherwiſe the difterence is the /atirnde. 
2. When three zenith diſtances between the limits of 30% 


* and 
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and 500 are taken within an hour of noon, at equal in- 
tervals of time between 15 and 30 minutes. If the firſt 
and third zenith diſtances are equal, the middle one is 
the meridian zenith diſtance. 
zenith diſtances are equal, from one of thefe take one 
eighth of the difference between it and the greater ze- 
nith diltance, and the remainder is that on the meridian. 
When the three zenith diſtances are unequal, let the dif- 
ference between the greateſt and middle be called A, the 
difference between the greateſt and leaſt be called B, the 
difference between B and 4 A be called C, and the dif- 
then 2 9 


ſerence between B and C be called D: 7D 


give a number of minutes, which, ſubtracted ſrom the 
greateſt zenith diſtance, leaves the meridian zenith 
diſtance. 


will 


3. When three zenith diſtances, between the limits of 


30? and 70% are taken within an hour and half of noon, 
at unequal intervals of time: let the difference in mi- 
nutes between the greateſt and middle zenith diſtances 
be called A, and the interval of time a; the difference 
between the firſt and laſt be called B, and the corre- 
ſponding interval of time . From the logarithm of the 
difference of the products Ab and Ba, take the loga- 
rithm of 5, and call the remainder N; then add the log. 
of N, twice the log. of the difference between à and + 
5, the arithmetical complement of the difference between 
a and b, and the arithmetical complement of the log. of 
a, and the ſum will give a log. which call M. Find the 
numbers correſponding to N, M, and J B, and call their 
ſum E. From 4E take B, and call the remainder C, 
and B—-C call D. Then the log. of 4 D, taken from 
twice the log. of C, gives the logarithm of the correc- 
tion in minutes; and the greateſt zenith diſtance d1- 
miniſhed by the correction, will give the meridian ze- 
nith diſtance. 
4. When three altitudes &fre taken at equal intervals of 
time, at any diſtance from noon : find the natural fines 
of the three given altitudes; call the difference between 
the firſt and third, D; and between the ſecond and third 
F. Let E=D+2F, when the degrees of the third alti- 
tude fall between thoſe of the firſt and ſecond ; other- 
wiſe let E=D—2F. Add the log. cotang. of half one 
interval of time in degrees, the log. of E, and the ar. 
co. log. of D, each in numbers; and their ſum is the 
logarithmic tangent of an angle A, or of its ſupplement, 
if the firſt altitude exceeds the third; convert the angle 
A into time; to A add one interval; then the differ- 
ence between this ſum and fix hours will ſhew the time 
from noon, when the laſt obſervation was made. Hence, 
by the intervals, the other times are known relative to 
the noon of the place of obſervation. Add together the 
ar. co. log. cofine of A, the ar. co. log. fine of one in- 
terval obſerved, and the log. of D; and their ſum is the 
log. of a number E; to the log. of which add twice the 
logarithmic fine of half the leaſt time from noon ; ſeek 
the number, and add it to the natural ſine of the greateſt 
altitude, which will give the natural ſine of the meridian 
altitude. Ihe number B, leſſened by the natural fine of 
the meridian altitude, gives the natural fine of the mid- 
night depreſſion : then the half ſum and the half differ- 
ence, being taken, of the degrees and minutes anſwer- 
ing to the ſines of the meridian altitude and midnight 
depreſſion, will give the co-/atitude and declination, If 
the zenith falls between the equator and the ſun, the balf 
ſum is the co-declination, and the half. difference is the 
latitude. 
5. When three altitudes are taken at unequal intervals 
of time: call the interval between the firſt and third 
times M, between the firſt and ſecond, m, between the 
ſecond and third, u, and convert M, m, u, into degrees; 
find the natural Gnes of the three obſerved altitudes; 
call the difference between the firſt and third D, and be- 
tween the ſecond and third F; add the log fines of n 
and Zu, for the log. of 4 A; and the log. coſine of 4 n 
to the log. ſine of 4 for the log. of 3 B: add the ar. co. 
log. of D, the log. of F, and the log: fine of 4 M, for 
the log. of FC: take the difference between 4 B and 4 
C, and callit4 E: or let 4 E be the ſum of Z B and 4 
C, when the degrees in the third altitude fall between 
thoſe of the fi:{t and ſecond. From the log, of 4E take 
the log. of 4 A, the remainder, adding 10 to the index, 


is the logarithmic tangent of an arc G or of its ſupple- | 


ment, when the firſt altitude exceeds the ſecond. Take 
the difference between G, and the complement of 4 M, 
the remainder 4s an arc H, ſhewing the time from noon 
when the laſt altitude was taken: hence the other times 
are known. Add the ar. co. log coline of G, the ar. 
co. log ſine of 3 M, and the log. of D, their ſum is the 
log. of a number I: to log. of I add twice the log. ſine 
of + H ior the log. of K, which, added to the natural 


ſine of the third altitude, will give the natural fine of | 


If the two ſirſt or two laſt } 


| 
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the meridian altitude; and the number I, diminiſhed by 
the natural ſign of the meridian altitude, gives the naty. 
ral fine of th: midnight deprefſion;z the half fum and 
half difference of the degrees ſhewing the meridian alti— 
tude and midnight depreſſion, will give the co-latirude 
and declination, or co-declinationand /at/tude, when the 
zenith falls between the ſun and the equator. 
6. When two altitudes of the ſan, the interval of time 
between the two obſervations, the ſun's declination, and 
the latitude by dead reckoning, are given; to find the true 
latitude. 1. Convert the interval of time into degrees, 
and take its half; take alſo the half ſum and half dit. 
ference of the two altitudes. 2. Add the five following 
logarithms; viz. log. cofine of the half ſum of the tuo 
altitudes ; log. fine of the halt difference of the two al. 
titudes; ar. co. log. fine of the half interval; ar. co, 
log. coline of the declination, and ar. co. log coſine of 
the /atitude by account; their ſum is the log. fine of an 
arc. 3. Half the difference between this arc and the 
half interval, is half a time from noon. 4. Then add 
the log. coline of the declination, log. coſine of the a- 
titude by account, and twice the log. fine of half a time 
from noon, in degrees: the number anſwering to the 
log. of this ſum, doubled, is the correction; which be- 
ing added to the natural fine of the greateft obſerved al- 
titude, gives the natural ſign of the meridian altitude, 
whence the /atitude is known. In order to know whe- 
ther the /atitude thus found be accurate, make a ſecond 
operation: thus, to the ſum of the firſt four logs. uſed 
in the ſecond article of the preceding operation, add the 
ar. co. log. coſine of the /atitude, found by art. 4. the 
ſum 1s the log. fine of an arc, Proceed by the third and 
fourth articles for a corrected /atitude; and if it comes 
out the ſame, within a minute or two, as that found 
above, it may be eſteemed the true /at/:nd-; or, if the 
difference between the refults of the two operations do 
not exceed about {th of the difference between the lati- 
tude aſſumed, and that firſt found, the laſt refult may be 
accounted ſuſſiciently correct. But if the difference is 
much greater than the ſaid 4th part, then a third opera- 
tion with the laſt found /atitude will generally give the 
latitude exact enough. When the /atitndes, found by 
the firſt and ſecond operations, have one greater and one 
leſs than the latitude by account, or if they differ by a 
degree or more, make a third operation with the half 
ſum or mean of theſe two /atitudes; and if the /atitue 
found differs from the ſaid mean, then half their ſum 
will generally give the /atitude very near the truth. When. 
both obſervations are made in the forenoon, or both in 
the afternoon, the half interval is half the difference of 
the times from noon, and the firſt found arc is half 
the ſum of the times from noon: but when the obſerva- 
tions occur, one before and the other after noon, the 4 
interval is the 4 ſum, and the firſt found arc is the half 
difference of the times from noon ; the 4 difference added 
to the 4 ſum, gives the time of the obſervation fartheſt 
from noon; and the + difference taken from the 4 ſum, 
gives the time of the obſervation neareſt to noon, The 
times of obſervation are beſt when taken to ſeconds, or 
at leaſt to quarters or thirds of a minute of time: they 
are alſo beſt when taken between the times of g h. A. 
M. and 3 h. P. M. and the interval between them 
ſhould not exceed five hours, nor be much leſs than the 
time from noon at the taking of the greateſt altitude ; 
or, in general, the interval ſhould not be much leſs than 
about +} of an hour. a | 
Mr. John Douwes of Amſterdam contrived, in 1740, ſo- 
lar tables for the folution of this problem, which were 
publiſhed in 1759. Dr. Pemberton communicated to 
the Royal Society the whole conſtruction of theſe tables, 
&c. in a paper publiſhed in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. li art. 
81. But the preccding ſolution requires no other tables 
than are found in the common books of navigation; 
though the ſolar tables, ſuch as may be found in the 
Nautical Almanack for 1771, may ſave ſome time in the 
computation. See the principles on which the-preced- 
ing problems are founded, mathematically demonſtrated, 
and their uſe illuſtrated by examples, in Robertſon's 
Elem. of Navigation, book v. and book ix. See alſo 
Nautical Almanack for 1791. ; 
Mr. Richard Graham contrived an inſtrument for taking 
the latitude of a place at any time of the day. For this 
purpoſe, to the meridian of a globe properly divided, he 
adapts a piece of a like meridian, called the beam-com - 
paſs, divided in the ſame manner, and ſliding under the 
meridian : to theſe circles, and to five minutes of their 
degrees, are fitted two ſliding Vernier's ſcales, in ſuch a 
manner, that a wire fixed at o degree at the center or 
end of the beam-compaſs, ſhall paſs through a hole at 
the beginning of the diviſions of one Vernier, which is 
to ſlide on the meridian, that wire ſerving as the center 
of motion of the beam-compaſs, when the Vernier is 
ikrewed 
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LatirUDE, in Aftronomy, is the diſtance of a ſtar or pla- 


LaTiTUDE, circle of, is a great circle, MS T m, paſling 


LatiTuDe of the moon, north aſcending, is when ſhe pro- 
LaTtiTUuDE, north deſcending, is when the moon returns 
LATiTUDE, ſeth deſcend.ng, is when ſhe proceeds from the 
LaTiTUDE, ſouth aſcending, is when the returns from her 
Larirupk, heliocentric, of a glanct, is its diſtance ſrom 
LArirupr, geocentric, ef a planet, is the diſtance of the 


bit, yet is not conſtantly the ſame, but alters according 


ſome of the priacipal fixed ſtars, particularly Palilicium, 


ſerewed to the meridian : the other Vernier is to lige on 
the beam compaſs, and cari y wich it a pointer, or index, 
at the beginning of its divißions. 

With this inſtrument the probiem is thus ſolved. At the 
time of the firlt obſervation, let the ſun's bearing be alſo 
obſ-rved, and take the difference between the rhumb on 
which the ſun was obſerved, and the rhumb on which 
the hip ſteered between the obſervations : then ſay, 

As radius is to the coſine of that difference of rhumbs; 
ſo is the diſtance run between the obſervations, to the 
minutes of correction to be applied to the firſt zenith 
diſtance, and is to be added when the ſhip ſails from the 
ſun, otherwiſe it is to be ſubtracted. 

Then ſlide the Vernier's ſcale on the meridian to the 


ſcales be fixed by their ſcrews: reCtify the globe for 
noon, turn it till the hour-index.points at the time of 
the firſt obſervation, there hold the globe faſt, and move 
the beam-compaſs on its center, nearly into the azimuth 
of the ſun at that obſervation, and deſcribe an arc on 
the globe with the pointer of the Vernier; ſlide the Ver- 
nier on the beam- compaſs to the ſecond obſerved zenith | 
diſtance z turn the lob 

index points at the time of the ſecond obſervation, there 
hold the globe faſt, and with the beam-compaſs cut the 
ſormer arc, their interſection will ſhew the place of the 
ſhip at the time of the ſecond obſervation : bring the me- 
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iven declination, and the Vernier on the beam-compals 
to the firſt zenith diſtance as corrected, and let theſe 


e (the proper way) till the hour- 


ridian over that point, and the /atitude is found ; alſo 
the hour-index will point at the true time of the day 
when the laſt obſervation was made. Phil. Tranſ. N* 
435. or abridg. vol. viii. p. 371. 


net from the ecliptic. | 

Or, it is an arch of a great circle, TS. Tab. Aſtron 4 
14. 2. 2.) intercepted between the center of che ſtar 8, 
and the ecliptic LL, and perpendicular thereto, 
'through the poles of the ecliptic are ſuppoſed to paſs an 


indefinite number of great circles, cutting the ecliptic at 


right angles, called circles of latitude, or ſecondaries of 
the eclipiic z by means of which every ſtar, and point of 
the heavens, is reduced to the ecliptic, and has its place 
in regard thereto determined; the latitude of a ſtar be- 
ing an arch of one of theſe ſecondaries, intercepted be- 
tween that ſtar, and the point where it interſects the 
ecliptic. | 

In Thich the /atitude differs from the declination, which 
is the diſtance of a {tar from the equator, towards one of 
the poles of the world. | 

So that the geographical /atitude is the ſame thing with 
the aſtronomical declination; and the aſtronomical /ati- 
tude a quite diflerent thing. 

Ihe /atitude of a planet is an angle, as PTR Tab. Afro- 
going, fig. 26.) under which a planet's diſtance from the 
ecliptic PR is ſeen on the earth. 

The ſun never has any /atitude, but the planets have; for 
which reaſon, in the common ſphere, the zodiac has ſome 
breadth. The ancients only allowed fix degrees on each 
ſide the ecliptic, but the moderns have extended it to 
nine. 

When they have no /atitude, they are ſaid to be in the 
nodes of the ecliptic, or in the interſection of their orbit 
with that of the ſun ; and in this ſituation it is that they 
ecliple, or are eclipſed by, the ſun. 


through the poles of the ecliptic. See CIRCLE. 


ceeds from the aſcending node towards her northern li- 
mit, or greateſt elongation. 


from her northern limit to the deſcending node. 
deſcending node to her ſouthern limit. 

ſouthern limit to her aſcending node. 

And the ſame holds good of the other planets. See 
ASCENDING and DESCENDING, 

the ecliptic, ſuch as it is ſeen from the ſun. 

This when the planet comes to the ſame point of its or- 


bit, is always the ſame, and unchangeable. 


planet from the ecliptic, as it is ſeen from the earth. 
This, though the planet be in the ſame point of its or- 


to the poſition of the earth, in reſpect to the planet. See 
HeLiocenTRiIc, and GEOCENTRIC. 

Dr. Halley has ſome conſiderations, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, which make it probable, the /atitudes of 
Sirius, and ARCTURUsS, alter in time; whence it may 
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LaTITUDE, parallax of. See 
LATITUDE, refrattion of. See REFRACTION; 
LATITUDINARIAN, among Djivincs, denotes a perſon 


of moderation, with regard to religious opinions, who 


be argued, the reſt likewiſe alter, though the are] 


L AT 


1 0 . 
may be leſs conſpicuous in theſe, becauſe they are ſuf 


poſed at a greater diſtance ſrom us. 
LATITUDE, difference of, is an arc of the meridian, or the 


leaſt diſtarice of the parallels of Jatitude of two places ; 

and it is found when theſe have the ſame name, by ſub- 

tracting the leſſer latitude from the greater; and when 

they have contrary names, by adding them together. 
r 


believes there is a latitude in the road to heaven, which 
may admit people of different periuaſions. This name 
was given by way of diſtinction to thoſe excellent per- 
ſons in England, who, about the middle and towards the 
cloſe of the laſt century, endeavyured to allay the con- 
teſts that prevailed between the more violent epiſcopa- 
lians on the one hand, and the more rigid preſbyterians 
and independents on the other, with reſpect to the forms 
of church government and public worſhip, and alſo be- 
tween the Armenians and Calviniſts, with reſpect to cer- 
tain religious tenets. Many of them were zealouſly at- 
tached to the forms of eccleſiaſtical government and wor- 
ſhip that were eſtabliſhed in the church of England, and 
they recommended epiſcopacy with all their eloquence ; 
but they did not conddee it as of divine inſtitution, and 
abſolutely neceſſary to the conſtitution of a Chriſtian 
church; and therefore they maintained, that thoſe who 
followed other forms of government and worſhip, were 
not, on that account, to be excluded from their commu- 
nion, or to forfeit the title of brethren. Others had no 
great liking for the liturgy or ceremonies, or, indeed, 


the government of this church, but yet for the fake of 


peace and order conformed. As to the doCtrinal part of 
religion, they took the ſyſtem of the famous Epiſcopius 
for their model, and, like him, reduced the fundamental 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, i. e., thoſe doctrines, the be- 
lief of which is neceſſary to ſalvation, to a few points. 
By this manner of proceeding they ſhewed that neither 
the epiſcopalians, who, generally ſpeaking, embraced the 
ſentiments of the Arminians, nor the preſbyterians and 
independents, who as generally adopted the doctrine of 
Calvin, had any reaſon to oppoſe each other with ſuch 
bitterneſs and animoſity, ſince the ſubjects of their de- 
bate were matters of indifference with reſpect to ſalva- 
tion, and might be variouſly explained and underſtood, 
without any prejudice to their eternal intereſts. 

The chief leaders of theſe Latitudinarians were Hales and 
Chillingworth : to them may be added the reſpeQable 
names of More, Cudworth, Gale, Whitchcot, Wilkins, and 
Tillotſon. The firſt fruits of their charitable zeal were the 
odious appellations of atheiſts, deiſts, and Socinians, li- 
berally beſtowed upon them by the Roman catholics, and 
the more rigid of the proteſtant contending parties. 
However, they were afterwards raiſed to the firſt digni- 
ties of the church, and deſervedly held in general eſteem. 
And at this time the church of England is chiefly go- 
verned by Latitudinarians of this kind; and the ſpirit of 
moderation and mutual charity has generally prevailed, 


with that of liberal enquiry, among the various fects and 


denominations of Chriſtians. Motheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 
iv. p. 535, &c. $vo. and Birch's Life of Tillotſon, p. 
407. Sce COMPREHENSION. 


LATOMIA, Aareuiz, derived from the Greek xag, fone 


and Teww, { cut, properly ſignifies a QUARRY, or place 
where ſtones are dug. 

Theſe were anciently uſed as gaols for criminals. Dio- 
nyſius bad a place of this kind dug in a rock near Syra- 
cuſe, where an infinite number of people were ſhut up. 
Cicero reproaches Verres with impriſoning Roman citi- 
zens in latomiæ; ſo that latemia became a general name 
for a priſon; and the priſoners incloſed in them were 
called latomarii. | 


LATONA, in Mythelogy, a goddeſs of paganiſm, whoſe 


hiſtory is very obſcure. Heſiod makes her the daughter 
of Titan Coeus and Phoebe, his ſiſter. The fable adds, 
that Apollo and Diana were her offspring by Jupiter, and 
that they advanced her to the rank of ecleſtial deities in 
ſpite of Juno. According to Herodotus, ſhe was an 
Egyptian deity, and was worlhipped at Buto in Egypt. 

e inhabitants of Delos erected a temple for her; but 
that at Argos was the moſt magnificent, and celebrated 
for her ſtatue, executed by Praxiteles. Lalena, Venus, 
and Diana, were the three goddeſſes moſt in veneration 
among the Roman women. 


LA'TRIA, Aarpua, in Theelcgy, a religious worſhip, due 


only to God. 

The Romaniſts ſay, * They honour God with the wor- 

„ ſhip of /atri@; and the ſaints with the worſhip of du- 

© lia e“ but the terms, however diſtin, are uſually con- 

founded. _ - | 

The worſhip of latria, beſides its inner characters, bas 
($8 
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its external marks to diſtinguiſh it ; the principal where- | 
of is ſacrifice, which cannot be offered to any other but 
God himſelf, as being a ſolemn acknowledgement, or re- 
cognition, of the ſovereignty of God, and our depend- 
ence on him. 

M. Daillé ſeems to own, that fome of the fathers of the 
fourth century allowed the diſtinction between latria and 
dulia. See ADORATION and WORSHTP. 

LATTIMO, in the G ade, a name for a fine milk- 
white glaſs. There are ſeveral ways of making it, but 
the beſt of all is this: take four hundred weight of 
cryſtal frit, and ſixty pounds of calcined tin, and two 
pounds and a half of prepared manganeſe; mix theſe 
well with the frit, and ſet them in a pot in a furnace to 
melt and refine. At the end of eighteen hours this 
will be purified ; then caſt it into water, purify it again 
afterwards in the furnace, and make a proof of it, If it 
be too clear add fifteen pounds more of calcined tin; 
mix it well with the metal, and let it ſtand one' day to 
purify; it will then be of a whiteneſs ſurpaſſing even 
that of ſnow, and is fit to work into veſlels. 
Art of Glaſs, p. 98. See GLass. 

LATTIN, or Lar TEN, a name by which we uſedtocall the 


plates of iron covered with tin, and now uſually called %%, 


of which our mugs, and fuch other things are made. The 
principal part ofthe work is to prepare the leaves, beat out 
to a proper thinneſs, fo as that they ſhall readily receive 
the tin; for if there be but the ſmalleſt particle of duſt on 
them, or only the ſtighteſt ruſt in any part, the tin will 
never fix there. 

This fmoothing of the plates is effected by ſteeping them 


Neri's | 


in acid water, till the furface is a little preved upon by 
it, and then they are ſcowered with ſand, which makes 
them very fmooth and fine. By this means a woman' 
cleans more plates in an hour, than the moſt expert work- 
man can do otherwiſe in many days. Mr. Reaumur, to 
whom the world owes the diſcovery of this proceſs, men- 
tions ſeveral waters, any one of which will ſucceed, but 
the Germans themſelves uſe nothing but common water, 
made eager with rye. This they make a great ſecret of, 
but the preparation is very ealy. After they have ground 
the rve groſsly, they leaves it to ferment in common 
water for fome time; and they are thus ſure of a ſharp 
and eager menſttuum, excellently fitted for their purpoſe. 
With this liquor they fill certain troughs, or tuns, and 
into theſe they put ſeveral bundles of the plates of iron : 
And to make the liquor be more eager, and act the better 
on them, they keep it in ſtoves, where it has little air, 
and is kept warm with ſmall charcoal fires. 

There are ſeveral other ways of making iron ruſt, as 
keeping it in a moiſt cellar, expoſing it to the dew, 
ſprinkling it with ſimple water, or, which is ſtill better, 
with water in which ſal armoniac has been diſſolved, 
ſeveral times a day: and in thoſe countries where the 
pyrites is common, the vitriolic waters, which partake of 
it, will do it very well. This water may be prepared at 
little or no expence, only by heaping up large quantities 
of the pyrites, and letting it moulder in the air, then 
putting it into common water, and making a lixivium 
of it. | 

Whichever method of ruſting the plates be uſed, it is 
always neceſſary to ſcower them with ſand as ſoon as it 
is done; and when they are thus cleaned, they muſt be 
immediately plunged into water, to prevent their ruſting 
again, and they are to be left in this water till the inſtant 
in which they are to be tinned, or in the language of the 
workmen, blanched. The people, employed in this part 
of the operation, are called +/anchers; and the others, 
who aſſiſt at the cleaning the plates, the ſealers. The 
blancher makes as great a ſecret of his art, as the ſealer 
does of his; and it was with great difficulty that Mr. 
Reaumur obtained it. The manner of doing it is this. 
"They flux the tin in a large iron crucible, which has the 
ſigute of an oblong pyramid with four faces, of which 
two oppoſite ones are leſs than the two others. 'The cruci- 
ble is heated only from below, its upper part being luted 
with the furnace all round. The crucible is always 
dceper than the plates, which are to be tinned, are long ; 
they always put them in downright, and the tin ought to 
ſwim over them. To this purpoſe artificers of different 
trades prepare plates of different ſhapes, but Mr. Reau- 
mur thinks them all exceptionable. But the Germans 
uſe no ſort of preparation of the iron, to make it receive 
the tin, more than the keeping it always ſteeped in water 
till the time; only when the tin is melted in the crucible, 
they cover it with a layer of a fort of ſuet, which is 
uſually two inches thick, and the plate muſt paſs through 
this before it can come to the melted tin, "The firſt uſe 
of this covering is to keep the tin from burning; as if 
any part ſhould take fire, the ſuet would ſoon moiſten it, 
and reduce it to its primitive ſtate again. The blanchers 


ſay, this ſuct is a compounded matter. It is indeed of a 


% 


black colour, but Mr. Reaumur ſuppoſed that to be on1y 
an artifice to make it a ſecret, and that it is only coloureq 
with ſoot, or the ſmoke of a chimney z but he found i: 
true ſo far, that the common unprepared ſuet was not 
fufficient z for after ſeveral attempts, there was always 
ſomething wanting to render the ſucceſs of the operation 
certain. The whole ſeeret of * therefore, was 
found to lie in the preparation of this ſuet; and this he 
at length diſcovered to confiſt only in the firſt frying, and 
burning it. This fimple operation not only gives it the 
colour, but puts it into a condition to give the iron a 
difpofition to be tinned, which it does ſurpriſingly. 

The melted tin muſt alfo have a certain degree of heat, 
for if it is not hot enough, it will not ſtick to the iron ; 
and if it is too hot, it will cover it with too thin a coat, 
and the plates will have ſeveral colours, as red, blue, 
and purple; and upon the whole will have a caſt of 
yellow. J prevent this, by knowing when the fire haz 
a proper degree of heat, they might try with ſmall pieces 
of iron; but, in general, uſe teaches them to know the 
degree, and they put in the iron when the tin is at a 
different ſtandard of heat, according as they would give 
it a thicker or a thirmer coat. Sometimes alſo they give 
the 32 a double layer, as they would have them very 
thickly covered. This they do by dipping them into the 
tin, when very hot, the firſt time, and when leſs hot, 
the ſecond. The tin, which is to give the ſecond coat, 
muſt be freſh covered with ſuet, and that with the com- 
mon ſuet, not the prepared. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 406. p. 
634 

LAlüs, in Aehehyology, the name of a fiſh of the coracinus, 
or umbra kind, caught in the Nile, and in the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean ſeas. It much reſembles the com- 
mon coracinus, but is larger, and has not the beard 
which hangs from the chin in that ſpecies ; and its body 
is ſomewhat rounder. It is eſteemed a very delicate fiſh. 
Rondelet. de Piſc. p. 130. 

LarTvs, in Anatomy, a name given by many authors to one 
of the muſcles of the anus, now generally called the 
levator ant. 

LaTus muſculus, in Anatomy, is alſo a name given by Rio- 
lanus, and others, to a muſcle called by Albinus /at//;m 3 
colli, and by others platyſma myedes, and quadratus gend. 
Part of this muſcle ariſing from the cheek, is called 
by Santorini the muſculus riſorius novis. Sce Qua- 
DRATUS. ; 

LaTvs priifus, a bread pulſe, a term uſed to exprefs that 
fort of pulſe, in which the artery is very ſenſibly dilated 
at every ſtroke. 

Lar us reftum, in Conics, the ſame with PARAMETER. 

LArus tranfverſum of the hyperbola, is a right line, in- 
tercepted between the vertices of the two oppoſite ſec- 
tions; or that part of the common axis, which is between 
the vertices of the upper and lower cone. 
Such is the line ED (Tab. Conics, fig. 1.) where alſo 
Da, and Ee, may be the parameters PP to the 
two oppoſite ſections DLRO, and OEOR. 

To this latus tranſverſum anſwers the longeſt diameter in 
the ellipſis; which Apollonius calls the trar/ver/e axis, 
or diameter. 

LaTvs primarium is a right line belonging to a conic ſec- 
tion, drawn through the vertex of the ſection of the 
cone, and within it; as the line EE, or DD, in the 
\ 73 above referred to. | 

LAVA, is a name given by the Italians to the liquid and 
vitrified matter, diſcharged by Veſuvius, Mtna, and other 
volcanos, at the time of their ExXUPT1ION. 

This lava is a mixture of ſtones, ſand, earth, metallic 
ſubſtances, ſalrs, &c. calcined, rendered fuſible, and vi- 
trified by the fire of the volcanos: but as the maſs of 
which it originally conſiſts is very heterogeneous, the t, 
when cold, appears under various forms and colours. 
The pureſt /ava, is a hard black, homogeneous, compact 
glaſs: of this kind is the ſtone found in many parts of 
Peru, and called by the Spaniards pedra di Gallinags. 
There is another ſpecies of /ava, which is hard, heavy, 
and compact, like marble, and which is ſuſceptible of 
a very fine poliſh. 'This is converted at Naplcs to a 
variety of domeſtic uſes. There is another kind which 
is a groſſer ſtone, and commonly afh-coloured, uſed for 
building and paving the ſtreets. That which is found 
on the ſurface is ſtill more groſs and ſpongy, and reſem- 
bles the ſcoria of metals. 

LAVACRUM, in Betany. a name given 
to the common wild teaſel, or dipſacus 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

LAVARETUS, in #c>hthyolegy, a name of a ſmall fiſh called 
by ſome the gang;f/h, and the rhingau, and by Marc- 
grave the eurimata, It ſeems of a middle nature, be- 
tween the trout and herring-kind, and is caught in vaſt 
quantities in the months of March and April, in ſeveral 
of the lakes in Germany, and is pickled, and ſent to 
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LAVATER A, tree-mallow, in Botany, a genus of the mo- 


LAVATION, in Antiquity, a feaſt of the Romans, in ho- 


LAVATORV, or LavaDERO, a name given to certain 


L AV 


different parts of the world. It ſeldom grows to more 
than ſour inches long. 


naclelphia polyandria claſs : the characters are; that the 
flower has a double empalement, the outer of one leaf, 
ſhort, obtuſe and triſid, the inner of one leaf and 
quinquehd, and both permanent; the flower hath five 
petals joined at their baſe, and ſpread open above; it has 
many ſtamina, joined in a column below, and looſe above ; 
they are inſerted in the petal, and terminated by kidney- 
ſhaped ſummits ; the germen is orbicular, and ſupporting 
a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by many briſtly ſtig- 
mas; the empalement afterwards becomes a fruit with 
ſeveral capſules, covered in front by a hollow kind 
of ſhield, each capſule having one kidney-ſhaped ſecd. 


Miller reckons eleven and Linnrzus nine ſpecies. 


nour of the mother of the gods, inſtituted in memory of 
the day when the worſhip of Cybele was transſerred from 
Phrygia to Rome, and celebrated on the twenty-fifth of 
March. 


places in Chili and Peru, where gold is got out of earth 
by wathing. 1 
M. Freziet᷑ gives us the following deſcription of the lava- 
tories of Chili: they dig deep into the earth, in ſuch 
places as they have reaſon to expect gold in; and, in or- 
der to facilitate this digging, they turn a ſtream of water 
upon the ſpot, looſening the earth as much as poſſible all 
the time, that the current may have the greater effec, 
and tear up the earth more ſtrongly. When they are got 
to the earth they want, they turn off the ſtream, and dig 
dry. 
The earth that they now get 1s carried on mules, and 
diſcharged into a baſon, made ſomewhat in the manner 
of a ſmith's bellows, into which a little rivulet of water 
runs with a great deal of rapidity, diſſolving the parts of 
the earth, and carrying every thing away with it, except- 
ing the particles of gold, which, by their great weight, 
precipitate to the bottom of the baton, and mix with a 
fine black ſand, where they are almoſt as much hidden as 
they were beſore in the earth. See H:/tory of Gon. 
Sometimes they find very conſiderable pieces in /avato- 
rics, particularly ſome pieces of twenty-four ounces each. 
"There are ſeveral /avatories where they find theſe pepitas, 
or pieces of virgin gold, of a prodigious ſize. Among 
others, they tell of one that weighed five hundred and 
twelve ounces, bought by the count de la Moncloa, vice- 
roy of Peru. | 
Nine or ten leagues to the eaſt of Coquimbo are the /a- 
datorics of Andacoll; the gold whereof is twenty-three 
carats fine, Their work here always turns to great profit, 
excepting when the water ſails them. The natives main- 
tain, that the earth is creative /creatrix) ; that is, it pro- 
duces gold continually z becauſe, after having 45 
waſhed fixty or eighty years, they find it impregnated 
afreth, and draw almoſt as much out of it as at firſt, 
LAUDANUM, a name given by the chemilts to certain 
preparations, chiefly extracts of opium, on account of 
their excellent qualities; the word being derived from 
{mudare, to pratfe. 
We have divers kinds of n; as Sydenham's /i- 
quid laudauum, tartarized liquid laudanum, &c. See 
Oy1vM. 
LAUDICOENT, among the Romans, formed of laus, praiſe, 
and cana, ſupper or entertairment, applauders, or perfons 
who, for a reward, attended the rehearſal of plays and 
orations, in order to raiſe, or join in the acelamation. 
See ACCLAMAT10N and APPLAUSE. 
LAU DS, Lavpes, the ſecond part of the ordinary office 
of the breviary, ſaid after matins; though, heretofore, 
it ended the office of the night. 


The landes conſiſt principally of pfalms, hymns, &c. | 


whence they took their name, from aus, laudis, praiſe. 
LAVENDER, /avendula, in Botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower, which has an oval permanent empalement of one 
leaf, is of the lip kind, with one peta}, having a cylin- 
drical tube ſpreading above; the upper lip is biſid and 
open, the under lip cut into three equal ſegments; it 
has four thort ſtamina, two of” which are ſhorter than 
the other ; it has a germen divided into four parts, which 
turn to four oval ſeeds fitting in the empalement. 
We have three or four ſpecies of this plant in our gar- 
dens, all which are propagated by planting their cuttings 
or ſlips, in March, in a place where they may be ſhaded. 
They muſt be watered till they have taken good root, 
which will be in about two months ; after which they 
may be planted out where they are to remain. The 
thrive beſt in an open ſituation, and gravelly ſoil. They 
grow faſter in richer ground, but they are there very ſub- 


ject to be deſtroyed in hard winters, and their flowers are 
never ſo well ſcented. 
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The flowers and ſummits of the narrow-leaved lavender 
are, in a very eminent degree, cephalic and nervine. 
They are often employed as a perfume, and medicinally 
as mild ſtimulants and corroborants, in palſies, vertigoes, 
lethargies, and tremors of the limbs, both internally 
and externally. 

The flowers are ſometimes uſed in the form of a con- 
ſerve, into which they are reduced by beating them, 
while freſh, with thrice their weight of double refined 
ſugar. Water extracts by infuſion nearly all the virtue 
both of the leaves and flowers : in diſtillation with water, 
the leaves yield a ſmall portion of eſſential oil; but the 
flower in their moſt verſe ſtate about one ounce from 
ſixty. This oil is of a bright yellowiſh colour, a very pun- 
gent taſte, and poſſeſſes, if carefully diſtilled, the fra- 
grance of the lavender in perfection: it is given inter- 
nally from one drop to five, and employed in external 
applications for ſtimulating paralytic limbs, and for de- 
ſtroy ing cutaneous inſets. Rectiſied ſpirit extracts the 
virtue of lavender more completely than water. The 
ſimple ſpirit of /avender, prepared by pouring a gallon 
of proof ſpirit on a pound and a half of the freſh-ga- 
thered flowers, and drawing off five pints by the heat of 
a water-bath, is richly impregnated with the fragrance of 
the lowers. More compounded ſpirits, in which other 
aromatics are joined to the lavender, have been diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Engliſh or paify drops: the 
college of London ditects three pints of the ſimple fpirit 
of lavender, and one pint of ſpirit of roſemary, to be 
digeſted on half an ounce of cinnamon, half an ounce 
of nutmegs, and three drams of red ſaunders, as a co- 
louring ingredient : the college of Edinburgh orders a 
gallon and a half of rectified ſpirit of wine to be drawn 
over from three pounds of freſh /avender flowers, one 
pound of thoſe of roſemary, and three ounces of lemon 
peel ; and afterwards three ounces of cinnamon, one of 
cloves, one of cubebs, and two of red ſaunders, to be 
macerated for three days in the diſtilled ſpirit. Theſe 
preparations are taken internally on ſugar or in any con- 
vement vehicle from ten to one hundred drops, and uſed 
externally in embrocations, Sc. Lewis's Mat, Med. 

1 he broad-leaved /avender, to which foreign writers have 
given the name of $yIKE, appropriated by ſome of our's 
to the firſt, is ſtronger both in ſmell and taſte than the 
other and yields in diſtillation almoſt thrice as much 
eſſential oil; but the flavour of the oil and of the plant 
itſelf is much leſs grateful : the oil is likewiſe of a much 
darker colour, inclining to green. Lewis. See Oi/ of 
HPIKE, 


LAVENDER cetton, ſantolina, in Botary, a genus of the 


ſyngene/ra poiygamia aqualis claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it has a compound flower, with a ſcaly hemiſpherical 
empalement; the fower is uniform, compoſed of many 
funnel-ſhaped hermapbrodite florets, which are longer 
than the empalement, cut into five parts at the top; 
and which turn backward : they have five very ſhort hair- 
like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits; and an 
oblong ſour-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by two oblong depreſſed torn ſtigmas; the ger— 
men becomes a ſingle oblong four-cornered ſecd, which 
is either naked, or crowned with very ſhort down, and 
ripening in the common empalement. Miller enumerates 
twelve ſpecies, one of which is known by the name of 
female SOUTHERNWOOD. 


LAVENDER, French. See CA*c5s1DONY. 
LAVENDER, /ca, limanium, in B:tany, is joined by Linnæus 


to the genus of srAaTICE. Its characters are theſe : the 
flowers have an imbricated perianthium, and are funnel- 
ſhaped, compoſed of five petals ; it has five awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina, crowned by proitrate ſummits ; and a ſmall 
germen crowned by pointed ſtigmas ; the empalement 
of the flower becomes a capſule ſhut cloſe at the neck, 
but expanded above where the ſeeds are lodged. "There 
are twelve ſpecies. Miller. 

The common /ea-/avender is an aſtringent, and is given 
with good ſucceſs againſt diarrhceas, dyſenteries, profluvia 
of the Penis, ay hemorrhages of all kinds. The 
roots and leaves Are the parts moſt uſed. 

LAVENDER, hollow-leaued fea, or SiDE- ſaddle flower, ſurrace- 
na, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria moinogynia claſs. 
Its characters are theſe : the flower has a double empale- 
ment, the under compoſed of three oval leaves which fall 
away, and the upper having five coloured leaves which 
are permanent; it has hve oval inflexed petals, which 
incloſe the ſtamina, whole tails are oblong, oval, and 
erect ; and a great number of ſmall ſtamina, terminated 
by target-ſhaped ſummits; in the centre is fituated a 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, 
crowned by a target-thaped, five-cornered ſtigma cover- 
ing the ſtamina, and is permanent ; the germen becomes 
a roundiſh capſule, with five cells, filled with ſmall 
ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, 

'Theſe plants are * for the ſingulat 1 of 
their 
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their leaves and flowers; but there is ſome difficulty in 
getting them to thrive in England. They grow naturally 
on the bogs of North America and Carolina, 

LAVER, in Botany. See IREMELLA. : 

Lavex bread, a ſort of food made of a ſea-plant, otherwiſe 
called the oi/ter-green, or ca- liber wort. It is ſaid to be 
uſed in the county of Glamorgan, and other parts of 
Wales. ; 

LAvxx, in Scripture Hiſtory, a ſacred utenſil placed in the 
court of the Jewiſh tabernacle, conſiſting of a baſon, 
whence they drew water by cocks, for waſhing the hands 
and feet of the officiating prieſts, and alſo the entrails 
and legs of the victims. 

LAVERNA, in Antiquity, the goddeſs of thieves and cheats 
among the Romans, who honoured her with public wor- 
ſhip, becauſe ſhe was ſuppoſed to favour thoſe who 

- wiſhed that their deſigns might not be diſcovered. Vatro 
ſays, that ſhe had an altar near one of the gates of Rome ; 
hence called Porta Lavernalis. 

LAUGERIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia claſs: the corolla is divided into five ſegments ; 
and the fruit is a drupe, incloſing a five-celled nucleus. 

LAUGHER, a name given to a particular ſpecies of pigeon, 
called by Moore the columba ridens. It is about the ſize 
of the common pigeon, and much of the ſame make ; 
but it has a very bright pearl-coloured eye, almoſt white, 
and is a mottled red, or blue. They are ſaid to be 
brought from Jeruſalem, and the country thereabouts. 
When the cock of this ſpecies courts the hen, he has a 
guttural cooing, not unlike the guggling of a bottle of 
water, when poured out haſtily; and after this he al- 
ways makes a noiſe, not unlike laughing, from the ſin- 
gularity of which he has obtained his name. 

LAUGHTER, an action or paſſion peculiar to man. 
Authors attribute /aughtey to the fifth pair of nerves, which 
ſending branches to the eye, ear, lips, tongue, palate, and 
muſcles of the cheek, parts of the mouth, præcordia, 
Sc. there hence ariſes a ſympathy, or conſent, between 
all theſe parts; ſo that when one of them is acted upon, 
the others are proportionably affected. 

Hence a ſavoury thing feen or ſmelt, affects the glands 
and parts of the mouth, a thing ſeen or heard, that is 


ſhameful, affects the cheek with bluſhes ; on the contra- | 


ry, if it pleaſe and tickle the fancy, it affects the præcor- 
dia, and muſcles of the mouth and face, with /aughter ; 
if it cauſes ſadneſs and melancholy, it likewiſe affects the 
præcordia, and demonſtrates itſelt by cauſing the glands 
of the eyes to emit tears. 

Dr. Willis accounts for the pleaſure of kiſſing from the 
ſame cauſe ; the branches of this fifth pair being ſpread 
to the lips, the præcordia, and the genital parts; whence 
ariſes a ſympathy between thoſe parts. 

LAVIGNON. the name of a French ſhell-fiſh, common 
on the coaſt of Poitou, of the chama-kind, having a very 
thin pair of ſhells for its covering, and which never can 
{ſhut cloſe, in the manner of the oiſter or muſcle, or other 
common bivalve ſhells. The fiſh therefore always burics 
itſelf in the mud by way of ſecurity. The ſhells are 
very ſmooth and poliſhed, eſpecially on the inſide, and 
they are naturally white. This colour they always retain 
within, though their outer ſurface is often tinged black 
* mud. 


ey are often buried five or ſix inches deep in the mud, | 


but it is always * to know where they are, becauſe 
they muſt keep a free communication with the water 
above; by means of a round aperture, of about a tenth 
of an inch diameter, which opens from the ſurface of 
the mud to every ſhell filh. When the ſhells of this fiſh 
are opened to their utmoſt width, it is eaſy to fee a ſort 
of arm with which cach is furniſhed, in the manner of 
the common muſcle, for its progreſſive motion. This 

art ſerves them to bury themſelves in the mud, and to 
raiſe themſelves out of it again, when they are inclined 
to ſeek a new habitation; unto which it makes its way 
in a more ſpeedy manner than would eaſily be thought. 
When the creature is plunged to its proper depth under 
ground, it yet receives the benefit of the water above, by 
means of two pipes, or proboſcides, which have each a 
a double aperture at their ends. Iheſe take in water, 
and throw it out again, alternately, for the uſes of the 
animal, and either of the two is indifferently qualified to 
anſwer cither purpoſe. 'The fiſh has a power of length- 
ening, or ſhortening theſe pipes at pleaſure, and, when 
it pleaſes, takes them wholly into the ſhell, Mem, 
Acad. Par. 1710. 


LAVIN, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the people of | 


the Philippine Iflands to a ſpecies of hawk, a bird of 
great beauty, being variegated all over with yellow, black, 
and white. They call it alſo sic. 
LAUNCE, in /chthyolozyy. See AMMODYTES, 
LAUNCEGAYE, in our Ol Mriters, a kind of offenſive 
weapons, now diſuſed, and prohibited by the ſtatute 7 
Rich. II. cap. 13- | 


— 


LAUNCH, in the ſea phraſe, is to put out: thus they fay, 


gins at the inſtant when the ſhores are cut, and the ſhip 


LAUNDER, in Mineralogy, a name given in Devonſhire, 


LAURA, Aaupa, primarily ſignifying village, fireet, or ham- 


LAURACES laps, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 


LAUREAT, poet, is a well known office in the king's houſ- 


LAU 


launch the ſhip ; that is, put her out of the dock, or out 
of the key, &c. 

To facilitate the operation of /aunching, the ſhip, when 
ſhe is firſt built, is ſupported by two ſtrong platforms, 
laid with a gradual inclination to the water, on the op- 
poſite ſides of her keel, to which they are parallel. Upon 
the ſurface of this declivity are placed two correſponding 
ranges of planks, which compoſe the baſe of a frame, 
called the CRADLE, whoſe upper part envelops the ſhip's 
bottom, to which it is ſecurely attached. Thus, the 
lower ſurface of the cradle, conforming exactly to that 
of the frame below, lies flat upon it, lengthways, under 
the oppoſite ſides of the ſhip's bottom; and as the for- 
mer is intended to ſlide downwards upon the latter, car- 
rying the ſhip along with it, the planes or faces of both 
are well daubed with ſoap and tallow. The neceſſary 
preparations for the /aunch being made, all the blocks and 
wedges, by which the ſhip was formerly ſupported, are 
driven out from under her keel, till the whole weight 
gradually ſubſides upon the platforms, which are accord- 
ingly called the ways. The ſhores and ſtanchions, by 
which ſhe is retained upon the ſtocks till the time of 
launching, are at length cut away, and the ſcrews ap- 
plied to move her, if neceſſary. Ihe motion uſually be- 


flides downward along the ways, which are generally 
prolonged under the ſurface of the water to a ſufficient 
depth, to float her as ſoon as ſhe arrives at the fartheſt 
end thereof. When a ſhip is to be /aunched, the enſign, 
jack, and pendant, are always hoiſted, the laſt being 
diſplayed from a ſtaff erected in the middle of the ſhip. 
Ships of the firſt rate are commonly conſtructed in dry 
docks, and aftexgwards floated out, by throwing open the 
flood-gates, and ſuffering the tide to enter, as ſoon as 
they are finiſhed. Falconer. 


and other places, to a long and ſhallow trough, which 
receives the powdered ore after it comes out of the box, 
or coſſer, which is «fort of mortar, in which it is pow- 
dered with iron peſtles. 

The powdered ore, which is waſhed into the laundry by 
the water from the coffer, is always fineſt neareſt the 
grate, and coarſer all the way down. See BupDDLE 
and Dreſſing of ORE. 


let, a name given to the reſidences of the ancient MONKs. 
Authors cannot agree about the difference between a laura 
and a monaſtery: ſome pretend, that a laura was a mo- 
naſtery, wherein there lived at leaſt a thouſand monks ; 
but this is in no-wiſe credible. The more natural opi- 
nion is, that the ancient monaſteries were the ſame with 
the modern, conſiſting of large buildings, divided into 
halls, chapels, and cells, poſſeſſed by the monks, each of 
whom had his apartment; but the lauræ were a kind of 
villages, whereof each houſe was inhabited by one or 
two monks at the moſt ; ſo that the houſes of the Char- 
treux ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to repreſent the ancient 
laure, and thoſe of the other monks proper monaſteries. 
'The term /aura was ny underſtood of the religious 
places in Egypt, and the Eaſt, where their houſes ſtood 
apart from each other, and were not joined by any com- 
mon cloilter, the monks that inhabited them only meet- 
ing in public once a week. 


ſtone ſaid to be of great virtues againſt the head-ach, but 
not known among us, nor deſcribed by the ancients. 


hold. Sir John Hawkins obſerves, that there are no re- 
cords which aſcertain the origin of the inſtitution of the 
office in this kingdom, though there are many that re- 
cognize it. It appears that as early as the reign of Henry 
III. there was a court poet, named Henry de Avranches, 
who is ſuppoſed to have had an appointment of a hun- 
dred ſhillings a year, by way of ſalary or ſtipend. In 
1341 Petrarch was crowned with laurel in the Capitol 
by the ſenate of Rome; afterwards Frederic III. empe- 
ror of Germany, gave the laurel to Conradus Ceites ; 
and ever ſince the counts palatine of the empire have 
claimed the privilege of ſolemnly inveſting poets with the 
bays. Chaucer, who was contemporary with Petrarch, 
and acquainted with him while abroad, aſſumed the title 
of poet-laureat on his return to England; and in the 
twelfth year of Richard II. obtained a grant of an an- 
nual allowance of wine. We read of perſons under the 
ſame title in the reigns of Edward IV. Henry VII. and 
VIII. and of James I. who, in 1615, granted to his lau- 
reat an annual penſion of one hundred marks. In the 
year 1630, this penſion was augmented, by letters patent 
of Charles I. to 100l. per annum, with an additional 
grant of one terſe of Canary Spaniſh wine, to be taken 
out of the king's ſtore of wines yearly. Hawkins's Hiſt. 
of Muſic, vol. iv. p. 13. | | 
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| ON, a term in the Scottiſh univerſities, uſed 
1 2 of taking up the degree of a maſter of arts, 
to which the ſtudents are admitted after four years ſtudy 
5 iverſity. = : 
LA REL, . in Botany; Linnzus has 1 this 
enus to the PLUM. Its characters are theſe: the em- 
alement of the flower is bell ſhaped, of one leaf, indent- 
ed in ſive parts at the brim; and the flower has five large 
roundiſh petals which ſpread open, and are inſerted in 
the empalement ;; it has from twenty to thirty awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted in the empale- 
ment; and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſlender 
ſtyle ; the germen becomes a roundiſh fruit, incloſing an 
oval > lated nut, having rough furrows. Miller enume- 
rates ſix ſpecies, one of which is called in America 
(tart mahogany. : | 
This tree is a propagated, by planting cuttings 
of it in September, in a cool ſhady border, where they 
will very ſoon take root, and the year afterwards are to 
be removed into beds, and placed at two or three feet 
diſtance ; and when they have ſtood here two years, 
they will be fit for _— into the places where 
they are to ſtand. The beſt ſeaſon for making this laſt 
removal is April. This is the better method when they 
are deſigned for dwarfs ; but if they are intended for high 
trees, they ſhould be raiſed from berries, as they then 
always grow much faſter. The berries ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as they are ripe, covering them an inch thick 
with earth, and the young plants will appear the ſpring 
following, when they ſhould be cleared of weeds, and 
watered in dry weather. In the following autumn they 
ſhould be tranſplanted, and ſet at a foot diſtance; and 
when they are two years older, may be removed to the 
places where they are to remain. = 
Laurel berries are held to be carminative, emollient, and 
reſolvent. They are given internally in ſuppreſſions of 
urine and the menſes, in colics, in pains after delivery, 
and all nervous complaints. Externally they are uſed in 
emollient cataplaſms and fomentations. 
The diſtilled water, and the infuſion of the leaves of the 
laurel are poiſonous 3 both the water and the infuſion 
having been obſerved to bring on convulſions, palſy, and 
death, when taken by the mouth, or anus. ; 
This was diſcovered by the accident of two women dying 
ſuddenly at Dublin, after drinking ome of the common 
diſtilled Iaurel- water. Several experiments were then 
made on dogs, and communicated to the Royal Society 
by Dr. Madden, and afterwards confirmed by Dr. Mor- 
timer, which plainly ſhewed the poiſonous effect of laurel- 
water. See bil. Tranf. N 418, 420. : ; 
The laurel being an ever- green, and abounding with a 
warm eſſential oil, it was at firſt imagined that other 
ever-greens might partake of the ſame poiſonous quality. 
But by Dr. Madden's experiments made on the leaves of 


ed. Phil. Tranſ. No 418. OY 

The expreſſed juice of /aurel-leaves had the like poiſonous 
effects with the diſtilled water and the decoction. 
Several things were tried as antidotes to this poiſon, as 
bole, vinegar, and milk. The two former did little good, 
but the dog which drank the milk recovered, without any 
bad ſymptoms. However it is ſaid that. infuſions of the 
leaves, made properly very weak, ace commonly uſed in 
Holland in diſorders of the lungs. 

LAUREL, Alexandrian. See BUTCHER's Broom. 
LAUREL, dwarf, of America. See KALMIA. : 
LAUREL, ſea-/ide, phyllanthus, in Botany, a genus of the 
monoecia triandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it bath 
male and female flowers in the ſame plant; the empale- 
ments of the flowers in both ſexes are permanent, II- 
ſhaped, and of one leaf, cut into ſix parts, which ſpread 
open; the flowers have no petals according to ſome, or 
no empalements according to others; the male flowers 
have three ſhort ſtamina, which join at their baſe, but 
ipread aſunder at their top, and are terminated by twin 
ſummits; the female flowers have an angular nectarium 
furrounding the germen, which afterwards becomes a 
roundifh capſule with three furrows, having three cells, 
each containing a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. Miller enume- 
rates only one, and Linnzus ſix ſpecies. Miller. 
LAUREL, urge. See SPURGE laurel. 
LAURELS, pieces of gold coined in the year 1619, with 
the king's head laureated, which gave them the name of 
laurels the twenty-ſhilling pieces whereof were marked 
wy * the ten- ſhillings X. and the five-ſhilling pieces 
with V. 
LAUREN CE, canons of St. an order of regular canons, ſo 
called from the monaſtery of St. Laurence d'Oulx, in 
Dauphine. | | 

This congregation is ſaid to have been founded by St. 
Benedict. It was deſtroyed by the Vandals, and conti- 
nucd uninhabited till the middle of the eleventh century. 


the yew-tree, and on box-leaves, no.ſuch quality appear- 
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In to57, Odo, count of Savoy, gave it to one Gerard, 
and his canons. This donation was confirmed in 1065; 
by Cunibert, biſhop of Turin, who added to it above 
forty other churches ; by which means a very conſider- 
able congregation was formed, to whom the ſucceeding 
popes, and counts of Savoy, granted a great many pri- 
vileges. | 
It had thirty priories; the chief, who is the prior of the 
congregation, bears the title of provoſt, and exerciſes a 
ſpiritual juriſdiction throughout his provoſtſhip. 
LAURENTALIA, or LARENTALIA, called alſo Laren 
tinalia, Laurentales, and Larentales, feaſts celebrated 
among the Romans on the tenth of the calends of Ja- 
nuary, or twenty-third of December, in memory of Acca 
Laurentia, wife of the ſhepherd Fauſtulus, and nurſe of 
Romulus and Remus. 
Acca Laurentia, from whom the ſolemnity took its name, 
is repreſented as no leſs remarkable for the beauty of her 
perſon, than her laſciviouſneſs; on account of which, 
ſhe was nick-named by her neighbours, lupa, ſhe. wolf ; 
which is ſaid to have given riſe to the tradition of Ro- 
mulus and Remus being ſuckled by a wolf. She after- 
wards married a very rich man, who brought her great 
wealth; which, at her death, the left to the Roman peo- 
ple; in conſideration whereof they performed her theſe ho- 
nours; though others repreſent the feaſt as held in honour 
of Jupiter Latiaris. See LARENTINAL1A and LAkEs, 
LAURENTIA. See LoBELIA. | 
LAUREOLA. See SPURG= /aurel. 
TAURINUM. See DarunNer a0N, 
LAURO ceraſus, in Botany. See Lau. 
LAUROTAXA, in Botany, a name uſed by Columna, and 
ſome other authors, for the narrow-leaved kind of ruſcts, 
or butcher's broom, called by others ing. 
LAURUS. See Bav-tree. 
The gum BENZOIN, CAMPHOR, and SASSAFRAS, are 
obtained from different ſpecies of this genus. 
LAURUSTINE, in Botany. See WAYFARING=tree. 
LAW, a command or precept, conſtituting a rule of ac- 
tion, and coming from ſome ſuperior authority, which 
an inferior is obliged to obey; or, according to ſome, 
law is a command, or mandate of ſome perſon, or power, 
whoſe precept carries with it the reaſon of obedience. 
The word is formed from the Saxon /ah, laga, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. | 
Thus, the commands of God with reſpect to men, of a 
city with reſpect to the citizens, and univerſally of all 
powerful beings in reſpect to thoſe who cannot reſiſt, are 
called their /aws. 
The nature of a /aw will be moſt clearly diſcovered by 
ſhewing wherein it differs from covenant, counſel, and 
right or equity; with all which it is frequently con- 
founded. 
Law is confounded with covenant, by thoſe who take 
laws to be nothing elſe but uonoynuale, or forms of liv- 
ing determined by the conſent of mankind : among which 
is Ariſtotle, who defines a /aw, „“ a declaration deter- 
* mined by the common confent of a city, ſhewing in 
© what manner things are to be done :” which is not ſo 
much the definition of a /aw, as of a civil law; nor yer 
properly of a civil /aw; for this common conſent is no 
more than a mutual covenant, which does not oblige any 
perſon, and conſequently is not any /aw, till ſome ſu- 
preme power be conſtituted with a power to compel, 
and to make it penal to tranſgreſs it. Here then the co- 
venant 1s confounded with the /aw, which leads into ab- 
ſurdities; for a covenant is a promiſe ; a law, a com- 
mand. 
The difference between a counſel and a /aw, is this. 
A counſel is a precept, wherein the reaſon of obedience 
is taken from the thing itſelf preſcribed ; a command is a 
precept, wherein the reaſon of obedience depends on the 
will of the preſeriber; for we cannot properly ſay, / 
volo, /1c jubeo, unleſs /tet pro ratione ve/untas. A liw 
comes from a perſon who has a power over thoſe whom 
he commands; a counſel, from him who has no ſuch 
power. To do what is enjoined by a late, is an act of 
duty; what by a counſel, an act of choice, or freew:ll. 
Law is confounded with right or equity, by thoſe who 
perſiſt in doing what is permitted by the divine /aw, 
though prohibited by the /aws of the country. What is 
prohibited by the divine law, cannot be permitted by the 
civil law ; nor what is commanded by the divine late, 
be prohibited by the c:v1/ /aw but what is permitted by 
the divine law, may, notwithſtanding, be prohibited by 
the civil law : for the inferior laws have a power of re- 
{training the liberty left the ſuperior laws, though they 
cannot enlarge it. Now right or equity is a natural li- 
berty, not conſtituted by /aws, but free of them ; for 
take away latos, and liberty is complete. 
This liberty is firſt reſtrained by the natural and the dis 


vine law, the telt reſtrained by the evil laws z and what 
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remains unreſtrained by the civil law, may be again te- 
ſtrained by the conſtitution of particular cities and ſocie- 
ties. There is a great difference, therefore, between 
law and right, lex & jus; for lau is a chain; but right, 
a liberty; and they differ as two contraries and 
Law may be divided, with reſpect to its different origins, 
into divine and human. 

Law, divine, may be conſidered as twoſold, with reſpect 
to the two different manners in which God notifies his 
will to man; viz. natural (or moral), and peſctice. 

Law, natural, is that which he has made known to all 
mankind, by an innate light, called natural reaſon. 

Law, poſitive, is that which he has revealed by his pro- 
phets or by perſons ſupernaturally commiſſioned and in- 
ſpired, and found only in the holy ſcriptures: as thoſe 
laws delivered to the Jews, relating to the divine worſhip 
and polity, which may be called divire civil laws, as be- 
ing peculiarly directed to that people. Again, 

Natural law may be divided into that natural law of men, 
which in a peculiar ſenſe, is called the LAW of nature 
and the natrral law of countries, commonly called the 
LAW of nations. The precepts are the ſame in both 
theſe : but becauſe, when ſocieties are once inſtituted, 
certain perſona} properties become veſted in men; that 
law, which, when we ſpeak of the duties of men ſe- 
verally, we call the natural law; when transſerred to 
cities or countries, we call the /aw of nations. 

M. Regis ſays, that the lars of nature are the dictates of 
right reaſon, which teach every man how he is to uſe 
his natural right; and the /aws of nations, the dictates, 
in like manner, of right reaſon, which teach every ſtate 
how to act and behave themſelves toward others. 

Laws, human, are all civil. See CI VII. 

For, according to Hobbes, the ſtate of man, out of ſo- 
ciety, is a ſtate of war;; wherein, no one being ſubject 
to another, there can be no other /a:v beſides the dictates 
of natural reaſon, which is the d:vine law. 

Laws, civil, may be divided, with regard to the difference 
of their ſubject- matter, into ſacred and ſecrlar, 

Laws, ſacred, are thoſe that relate to religion; that is, to 
the ceremonies and worſhip of the Deity, and which are 
not preſcribed by any poſitive divine la. 

Laws, fecular, are thoſe that relate to property, &c. com- 

monly called by the name c:v//. —Farther, 
Civil laws, conſidered with regard to the two offices of the 
legiflator z viz. to judge and to compel z may be divid- 
ed into two branches; the one d//rributive, the other vin- 
dielide, and penal. 

Law, diftributive, is that by which every man has his 
right; or, it is that which conſtitutes the rules and mea- 
ſures of things, whereby we know what belongs to us, 
and what to others; ſo as we may not diſturb or inter- 
rupt others in the enjoyment of their own, nor be in- 
terrupted by them; and what each man may lawfully do, 
or not do. 

Law, wvindifive, is that branch by which the puniſh- 
ments to be inflicted on thoſe who violate the Autos, are 
determined. 

The diſtributive and vindiQive are not two ſpecies of 
laws, but two parts of the ſame atv. For if a law ſay 
no more than ** Whatever you catch in your net, in the 
“ ſea, ſhall be your's,” it is in vain ; for though another 
take from you what you have caught, it is {till your's ; in 
regard, in the {tate of nature, where all things are com- 
mon, your's and another's are the fame thing. So that 
what the /aw defines to be your's, was your's before that 
law, and will be your's after it, though poſſeſſed by an- 
other. A law, therefore, is but an empty ſound, unleſs 
it determine the thing to be -your's in ſuch a ſenſe, as to 
forbid every body elſe from diſturbing you in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of it. But ſuch prohibition will be vain, unleſs 
there be a penalty annexed to it. A lar, therefore, mult 
contain both hel: parts, that which prohibits, and that 
which puniſhes. The firſt whereof, which is called 
diſiributive, is prohibitory, and ſpeaks to all; the latter, 
called vindiftive, or penal, is mandatory, and ſpeaks only 
to the public ofhcers. Whence it follows, that to all 
civil laws there is annexed a penalty, either implicitly, 
or explicitly; and where that puniſhment is not aſcer- 
tained, either by writing, or by example, it is ſuppoſed 
to be arbitrary, and to depend on the pleaſure of the 
legiſlator : for that is no lu, which may be violated 
1mpune. | 

Civil or municipal law is well defined by judge Black- 
ſtone to be © a rule of civil conduct, preſcribed by the 
« ſupreme power ina ſtate, commanding what is right, 
and prohibiting what is wrong.” And he obſerves, that 
every law may be ſaid to conſiſt of ſeveral parts: one, 
DECLARATORY, whereby the rights to be obſerved, and 
the wrongs to be eſchewed, are clearly defined and laid 
down: another dire#ory, whereby the ſubject is inſtruct- 
ed and enjoined to obſerve thoſe rights, and to abſtain 
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whereby a method is pointed out to recover a man's pri. 
vate rights, or redreſs his private wrongs : to which may 
be added a fourth, uſually termed the /anton, or vindi- 
catory branch of the /aw, whereby it is ſignified what 
evil or penalty ſhall be incurred by ſuch as commit an 
zublic wrongs, and tranſgreſs or negleCt their duty. 
lackſt. Comm. book 1. p. 54+ | 

Civil laws, conſidered with regard to the different man- 
ners of promulgating them, are of two kinds; ſeripty 
and non ſcripte ; or written and unwritten. 

Laws, written, are thoſe which require either the voice, 
or ſome other ſign of the legiſlator's will, to become laws. 

Laws, unwritten, are ſuch as need no other promulgation 
beſides the voice of nature, or natural reaſon ; of which 
kind are all natural dates. 
Hence it appears, that though the natural /aws be de. 
ſcribed in the writings of the philoſophers, they are not 
therefore to be called written laws : nor are the writings 
of lawyers, /aws, for want of the ſupreme authority 
nor the reſpon/a prudentum, or opinions of judges, /aws, 
excepting lo far as they are allowed by the — pow- 
er, to paſs into uſe ; and then they are called /eges ſeripte, 
written /aws z not becauſe of their uſe, but becauſe of 
the will of the ſupreme power, which is argued from 
their paſſing into uſe. | 

The Hirt principle or /awv of nature, according to Hobbes, 
is ſelf- preſervation.— | homaſius will have it to be our 
own happineſs, which falls in at laſt with the ſenti- 
ment of Hobbes. — Puffendorf maintains it to be ſo— 
ciality.— Valentine Alberti, the belief that we are the 
image of God. —Henry and Samuel Cocceius, the will 
of God. —Grotius, right reaſon. —Velthemius, the intrin- 
ſic decency, or turpitude, of actions. — Strimeſius and 
Janus, that we are to love God, ourſelves, and our 
neighbour, 

Law is alſo applied to the fereral policies of ſtates and 

people, or the maxims and rules they have agreed upon, 
or received from their magiſtrates, whereby to live in 
peace and mutual ſociety. 
The /aws of the twelve tables, were the ancient lawvs of 
the Romans, for which the Decemviri were ſent into 
Greece, and which ſerved them for the ground-work of 
all their juriſprudence, 
The celebrated /aws of the more modern days, are thoſe 
of the Angli, the Werini, or Thuringi; of the Boii, or 
Bavarians ; thoſe of the Burgundi, Germans, Danes, and 
Norwegians; of the Franks, the Friſons, the Lombards, 
the Gothic latos, the Martina, or Mercian /aw ; the laws 
of the Saxons, Scots, Sicilians, Viſigoths; the /aws of 
Oleron, the Molmutin /aw, and the Salic Jure. 

Law, ler, among the firſt Romans properly ſignified an ordi- 
nance of the people, made at the requeſt of a magiſtrate, 
particularly a conſul. | 
"Theſe ordinances diſfered from the plebiſcita, and ſena- 
tus-confulta, and even from other ordinances made at 
the requeſt of any other magiſtrate beſide a conſul, though 
thoſe too bore the name of /aws. 

Thus, though Aquilius and Falcidius were only tribunes 
when they made their requeſt, yet we {till ſay, the Aquz- 
lian law, the Falcidian lau, &c. 

The ſeveral /aws of the Romans are diſtinguiſhed, 1. By 
the name of him at whoſe requelt they were paſſed; as 
the Corneltan li, the JULIAN law, &c. 2. By the 
matter or ſubject of the l; and hence came the terins, 
teftamentary iaws, as the FURIAN, VOCONIAN, &c. ju- 
diciary lat, AGRARIAN laws, &c. 

3. Sometimes by the crimes againſt which they were 
made. For inſtance : the /aws touching poiſoning, par- 
ricides, &c. the laws of concuſſion, peculate, &c. 
The cop x and AUTHENTICZ& are the /aws and conſti— 
tutions of the Roman emperors; and the DIGEsT is a 
compilation, made by the emperor Juſtinian's order, of 
the ſeveral opinions and judgments of the moſt learned 
in the Roman /aw; to which he gave the fanQion of 
laws, as appcars by the epiſtle prefixed to the work; and 
it is this that properly conſtitutes the Roman ate. 
The lex talionts, or law of like for like, is the moſt an- 
cient and equitable /aw in the world. It was obſerved 
by the Hebrews. 

Law of Eng/aud may be divided into two kinds; the lex 
non ſcripta, the unwritten or common laro; and the lex 
ſcripta, the written or ſtatute /aw. The former, i. e. the 
unwritten or common lau, is properly diſtinguiſhable into 
three kinds. 1. General cuſtoms, which are the univer- 
ſal rule of the whole kingdom, and form the common 
law in its ſtricter and more uſual ſignification. 2. Par- 
ticular cultoms, which ſor the moſt part affe& only the 
inhabitants of particular diſtricts. Sce CusTom and 
Common law. 3. Certain particular laws, which by 
cuſtom are adopted and uſed by ſome particular courts of 


pretty general and extenſive juriſdiction. See CANON 
law, and CIVIL law. | Day. "nc 


from the commiſſion of thoſe wrongs; a third, remedial, 
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The leges ſcripte, or written laws of the kingdom, are 
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F acts, or edits, made by the king's majeſty; by 
ww the advice and conſent of the Jords ſpiritual and 
temporal and commons in parliament aſſembled. The 
oldeſt of theſe now extant, and printed in our ſtatute- 
books, is the famous MAGNA charta, as confirmed in 
parliament, 9 Hen. III. See STATUTE. | 
here is another diviſion of our laws, more large and 

articular; as into the prerogative or crown law; the 
law and cuſtom of parliament z the common law ; the 
ſtatute /aw z reaſonable cuſtoms ; the law of arms, war, 
and chivalry ; eccleſiaſtical or canon law; civil law, in 
certain courts and caſes; foreſt /aw; the /aw of marque 
and repriſal, the /aw of merchants; the law and privilege 
of the ſtannaries, &c. But this large diviſion may be re- 
duced to the common diviſion ; and all is founded on the 
law of nature or reaſon, and the revealed law of God, as 

all other laws ought to be. 1 Co. Inſt. 11. 1 

Law has alſo a more ſpecial ſignification, wherein it is 

taken for that which is lawful with us, and not elſe- 

where: as, © Tenant by the courteſy of England.“ 

Thus we alſo ſay, to wage law (vadiare legem), and to 

make or do law (facere legem). Ser WAGER, and MAKE. 

Law, aſſignee by. See ASSIGNEE: 

Law, covenant of. See COVENANT. 

Law, foreſt. See ForEsT. 

Law, frank. See FRANK. 

Law, intendment of. See INTENDMENT, 

Law, martial. See Max TIAL. 

Law, Poyning's. See POYNING. 

Law, releaſe in. See RELEASE. 

Law, ſalic. See SALIC. 

Law, ſuit in. See Sor. 

Law, ſumptuary. See SUMPTUARY. 

Law, ſurrender in. See SURRENDER, 

Laws, by. See By-Laws. 

Laws, cock-pit. See COCKPIT: 

Laws of the ſtage. See STAGE. | ; 
Law þ A, is that /aw which gives precepts how rightly 
to proclaim war, to make and obſerve leagues, to attac 

the enemy, and to puniſh offenders in the camp. 

Common things concerning arms and war are under the 

cognizance of the conſtable and marſhal of England. 

13R. II. 

Law of marque, a law by which thoſe who are driven to 
make uſe of it, take the goods, or ſhipping, of the party 
that has done them wrong, and of whom they cannot 
get ordinary juſtice, whenever they can take him within 
their own bounds or precincts. 27 Ed. III. cap. 17. 

Laws of Molmutius. See MOoLMUTIN laws. 

Laws of Oleron. See OLERON. 

Law of the flaple, the ſame with Law merchant. |: 

Law merchant, a ſummary ſort of /aw, originally differing 
from the common law, though now adopted, and become 
a part of the /aws of the kingdom, One point of it con- 
fiſts in this, that if there Fo two joint merchants of 
wares, and one of them dies, his executor thall have the 
moiety z which is not allowed in the caſe of others, not 
merchants. See Cus ron. 

Law, ſpiritual, is the eccleſiaſtical or canon lau, allowed 
and authorized in this realm, ſo far as it is not againſt 
the common /aw, nor againſt the ſtatutes and cuſtoms of 
the kingdom. And according to ſuch eccleſiaſtical /aws, 
the ordinary and other eccleſiaſtical judges proceed in 
caſes within their cognizance. | 

Law is alſo uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of the rules or 

order wherein any thing is performed. 

Thus we ſay, the /aws of motion, the latos of mechanics, 

the /aws of fluids, the /aws of chance, of a game, &c. 

Laws of friction, of reſiſtance, of deſcent of bodies, &c, 

Laws of elaſticity, rarefaction, reflexion, refraction, &c. 

all which ſee under their proper heads. 

Law, in Scripture Hiſtory, one of the three diviſions of the 

Old Teſtament, comprehending Geneſis, Exodus, Levi- 

ticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. See Canon. 

Law-day, lagedayum, in our old Law Mriters, was any 

day ot open court, and commonly uſed for the courts of 

a county or hundred. It is alſo called view of frank- 

þledge, or court-leet. Et quieti fint de ſoctis comitatuum 

& hundredorum neſtrorum, de viſu franci plegii & laws 

3 Oc. 

LAWFUL. See Untaweul. 

LAWEUL naam. See NAAM. | 

LAWING of dogs, a phraſe uſed in our ancient law-writers, 

Thus, maſtiffs muſt be lawed every three years, Cromp- 

ton Juriſd. fol. 163, that is, three claws of the fore-foot 

ſhall be cut off by the ſkin, or the ball of the fore-foot 
cut out. See EXPEDITATION. 

LAWLESS court, a court held on King's-hill, at Rochford 

in Eflex, every Wedneſday morning next after Michael- 

mas day, at cock-crowingz at which court they whiſper, 
and have no candle, nor any pen and ink, but a coal. 


He that owes ſuit or ſe. ice there, forfeits double his 
rent, every hour he is miſſing, 
Vor. III. No 197, 
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This court is called /awleſt, becauſe held at an unlawful 
hour z or, perhaps, quia dia /ine lege, becauſe opened 
without any form. Tt is mentioned by Camden; who 
ſays, this ſervile attendance was impoſed on the tenants; 
for conſpiring at the like unſeaſonable time to raiſe 4 
commotion, a | 

LawLtess man, ex lex. Sec OuTLaw. 

LAWN, a ſpacious plain in a park or adjoinivg to a noble 
ſeat. Theſe ſpacious vlains make a noble figure before 
grand houſes, and the great rule in regard to their di- 
menſions, is to make thoſe in large 2 as large as the 
ground will admit, never leſs, if poſſible, than thirty 
or forty acres : but in gardens a /awn of eight or ten acres 
is ſufficient. Lawns ought always to lie open to the front 
of the houſe, and to be open to the neighbouring coun- 
try, not pent up with trees; and the molt happy ſituation 
is, when the beſt rooms of the houſe front the eaſt, or 
rather the ſouth-eaſt, and the /awn lies immediately be- 
fore them; becauſe the ſun, in an afternoon, in this caſe, 
ſhines on the proſpect, aud at the ſame time not into the 
rooms. The beſt ſituation for a /awn, except this, is on 
the ſouth fide of a houſe ; for if on the welt, it expoſes 
the houſe to too much wind, and if on Me north 
too much open to the cold. It is beſt therefore to plant 
trees and wilderneſſes on the weſt and north ſides of 
houſes. 

As to the figure of a lawn, ſome recommend an exact 
ſquare, others an oblong ſquare, ſome an oval, and 
others a circular ſigure: but neither of theſe ſhould be 
invariably regarded; becauſe it ought to be contrived ſo 
as to ſuit the figure of the ground ; 'and as there ſhould 
be trees planted for ſhade on the houndaries of the /awns, 
the ſides may be broken by irregular plantations of trees, 
ſome breaking forwarder than others, and nit too cloſely 


| Crouded together, which make a better appearance than 


any regutar plantations can do. When there are no good 
ee; beyond the laton, it will be proper to have it 
unded on every fide by plantations, which may be 
brought round pretty rar to each end of the houſe, ſo 
that perſons may ſoon get into ſhade. For this purpoſe 
thoſe trees ſhould be preferred, which grow large, ſtrait 
and handſome. Of the deciduous trees, the moſt pro 
are the elm, oak, beech; and cheſnut ; and if there are 
ſome clumps of ever-green trees intermixed with the 
others, they will add to the beauty of the whole, eſpe- 
cially in the winter ſeaſon : the beſt ſorts for this pur- 
oſe are lord Weymouth's pine, and the ſilver and ſpruce 
rs. Miller. | 

LAWNS, in Commerce. See Camprrc. 

LAWSONIA, in Botany, a genus of the Handria mone- 
us claſs, Its characters are theſe : the flower, which 

as a ſmall permanent empalement divided into four 
parts at the top, is compoſed of four oval ſpear-ſhaped 
petals which ſpread open, and eight flender ſtamina 
ſtanding by pairs between them; it has a roundiſh ger- 
men, which becomes a globular capſule, ending in a 
point, having four cells fled with angular ſeeds. There 
are two ſpecies, natives of both the Indies. 
The leaves of this ſhrub are much uſed by the Egyptian 
women to colour their nails yellow, which they m 
an ornament. 

LAWYER, /legifla, legiſperitus, juriſconſultus by the 
Saxons called man; is a counſellor, or one learned in 
the law: and /awyers, ſuch as counſellors, attornies, Oc. 
are within the act 3 Jac. I. againſt extortion 3 but it has 
been held only to extend to officers. See COUNSELLOR, 
ATTORNEY, Oc. 

LAXATIVE, in Medicine, is uſed to ſignify a looſe ſtate 
or diſpoſition of the body; ſo as to go frequently to 
ſtool. 

LAXATIVES, or LAxArivt medicines, are ſuch as promote 
this diſpoſition; which they do by ſome ſmooth, ſoften- 
ing quality, taking away the tenſity of the fibres, and fa- 
cilitating the paſſage of the contents of the inteſtinal 
tube through it; for which reaſon all oily ſubſtances 
come under this claſs. See CATHARTICs, EMOLLIENTSy 
&c, | | 

LAXIOR ga. See Toca, 


the French, conſiſting of very ſhort verſes. 
There were two ſorts of Jays; the great, and the little. 
Lav, greater, was a poem conſiſting of twelve couplets of 
verſes, of different meaſures. 
Lav, little, was a poem conſiſting of ſixteen or twenty 
verſes, divided into four couplets, 
Theſe lays were the lyric poetry of the old French poets, 
who were imitated by ſome among the Engliſh, They 
were principally uſed on melancholy ſubjeas, and are 
ſaid to have been formed on the model of the trochaic 
verſes of the Greek and Latin tragedies. 
Father Mourgues gives us an extraordinary inſtance of 
one of theſe ancient /ays, in his Treatiie of French 


Poetry : 
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LAY, the name of a kind of ancient poeſy, or poem, among 
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Sur Pappuis du monde 
FO faut il qu'on fonde 
'eſporr ? 
Cette mer profonde, 
En debris feconde 
Tait voir 
2 au matin, Ponde 
t Porage y gronde 
Le p Io | FE 
LAY the land, in Sea Language. See LAND. 
Lar-land, in Huſbandry, denotes fallow ground, which 
lies untilled. See FALLow, and PLOUGHING. 


© Lav-brother, among the Romaniſts, a pious, but illiterate 


perſon, who devotes himſcit, in ſome convent, to the 
ſervice of the religious. 

The lay-brother wears a habit different from that of the 
religious, nor ever enters into the choir, or the chapter. 
He 1s not in any orders, nor does he make any vow, ex- 
cepting of conſtancy and obedience. 

Theſe /ay-brothers make the three vows of religion. 

In the nunneries are alſo lay-///ers, who never enter the 
choir, &c. and who are only retained for the ſervice of 
the convent. 


"The inſtitution of lay-brothers began in the eleventh cen- 


tury. The perſons on whom this title was conferred, 
were ſuch as were too ignorant to become clerks, and 
who therefore applied themſelves wholly to bodily labour, 
It ſeems to have taken its riſe from hence, that the laity 
in thoſe days had not, for the generality, the leaſt tinc- 
ture of learning; whence alſo thoſe came to be called 
clerks, by way of diſtinction, who had ſtudied a little, 
and were able to read. 

In ſome orders they are only retained by a civil contract, 
which, however, binds them for life; in other orders they 
are © paſs though four years of probation, as among the 
Jacobins; or ſeven, as among the Feuillants. 
puchins admit none before nineteen years of age. The 
Jeſuits call them coadjutors. 

Lav-canons. Sce CANON. 

Lavy-communities. See COMMUNITY. 

La y-corporution. See CORPORATION. 

Lav-ſee, feodum laicum, land held in fee from a /ay-lord, 
by the common lervices to which military tenure was 
ſubject, as diitinguilhed from the ecc/e/za/iical holding in 
frankaimiargn, ditcharged from thote burdens. 

Lav-patronayge. See PATRONAGE, 

Lays, fide. See S1DE-/ays. 

LAr, vaunt. See VAUNT=/ay. 

LAYER, in Huſbandry and Gardening, a young tender ſhoot 
or twig of a plant, not far trom the ground, which 1s 
bent down, and ſeveral joints or knots buried under 
ground, till, having {truck root below, it is cut and fe- 
parated from the parent ſtock, and commences a new 
plant. 

Many trees may be propagated by layers, which do not 
produce feeds here. The young branches of the former 
ear's thoots of trees, ſhould be choſen to make layers, 
8 theſc are generally more inclined to put out roots 
than the older wood, When theſe are produced near 
the ground, they may with greater facility be layed. 
Theſe ſhoots ſhould be diveſted of their ſide-branches, if 
they have any; and thoſe forts of trees which put out 
roots with dilliculty, ſhould have a flit made upward at 
a joint, in that part which is to he in the ground; or a 
piece of wire twiſteà cloſe round the branch at the ſame 
place, which will check the mounting ſap, and cauſe 
them to put out roots; the ground thould be well dug, and 
the clods broken; then the thoots ſhould be layed five or 
ſix inches under the ſurface, driving down a peg to each 
to prevent their riling, leaving the end of the ſhoots 
twelve or cighteen inches above ground in an etect po- 
ſition. 
The ſeaſon for laying hardy trees that ſhed their leaves, 
is in October, but for ſuch as are tender, in March; but 
for ever-greens, July or Augult are good ſeaſons. 
If you would /:y young trecs from a high ſtandard, the 
boughs of which cannot be bent down to tbe ground, 
then you mult make uſe of ozier batkets, boxes, or pots, 
filled with fine-fifted mould mixed with a little rotten 
willow-duſt, Which will keep moiſture to aſſiſt the /ayer 
in taking root: this mult be ſet upon a poſt or treflel, 
and the bough be laid as before z covering the ſurface 
with moſs to prevent the earth from drying. 
There are many kinds of trees and plants which will not 
put out roots from their woody branches, though laid 
down with the utmoſt care; yet it the young ſhoots of 
the ſame year are laid in July, they will often put out 
roots very freely: fo that when any plants are found 
difficult to propagate by /azcrs in the common way, they 
ſhould be tried at this ſeaſon; but as theſe ſhoots will be 
{oft and herbaceous, they muſt not have too much wet, 
for that will cauſe them to zot. Miller. 
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LAYES, or LEYEs, a term uſed in many parts of Eng. 
land for ſuch paſture ground as had been formerly tilleq 
and ſown. 

LAYMAN, a perſon not engaged in any order of eccle. 
ſiaſties: accordingly, in the diſtribution of the people, 
laity is oppoſed to the CLERGY, and may be divided into 
three diſtinct ſtates, viz. the CIVIL, the MILITARY, and 
the MARITIME, 

LarMaAN, among Painters, a little ſtatue, or model, ei- 
ther of wax or wood, whoſe joints are ſo made, that it 
may be put into any attitude, or poſture. Its chief uſe 
is for the caiting and adjuſting draperies, for the clothing 


of figures. 
Some call it, aſter the French, maneguin, q. d. a little 
mail. 

LAYR. Sec LAIR. 


LAZARETTO, or LAZ AR Hot, a public building, in 
manner of a hoſpital, for the reception of poor fick. 

LazaRteTTo, in ſome countries, is an edifice appointed for 

perſons coming from places ſuſpected of the plague, to 
perform QUARANTINE. 
This is uſually a large building, at a diſlance from any 
city, whoſe apartments ſtand detached from each other, 
&c. where ſhips are unladen, aud their crew is laid up 
tor forty days, more or less, according to the time and 
place of their departure. 

LAZARI merbus, a name given by ſome wiiters to the 
ELEPHANTIASIS. 

LAZAROLE, in Botany. See Mera. 

LAZARUS, Se. or LazARo, a military order, inflituted 

| at Jeruſalem by the Chriſtians cf the Weſt, when they 
became maſters of the Holy Land; whofe buſinęſs was, 
to receive pilgrims under their care, guard them on the 
roads, and defend them from the inſults of the Maho- 
metans. | 
Some ſay, this order was inſtituted in 1119. Pope Alex- 
ander IV. confirmed it by a bull in 1255, giving it the 
rule of St. Auguſtine. 

The knights of this order, being driven out of the Iloly 
Land, part of them retired into France, and were eſta— 
bliſhed there under Louis VII. who beltowed on them 
the country of Boigny, near Orleans. Innocent VIII. 
ſuppretied the order of St. Lazaro in Italy in 1490, or, 
rather, he united it to that of Malta. Leo X. re-efta- 
bliſhed it in Italy in the beginning of the (xtecnth cen- 
tury, In 1572, Gregory XIII. united it in Sa to 
that of St. Maurice, juſt inſtituted by duke Emanuel 
Philibert. 
In France, this order was united to that of Notre Dame, 
of Mount Carmel in 1608, and had ſome new advantages 
conferred on it by Louis XIV. The knights of Sr. La- 
Zarus are allowed to marry, and yet have penions upon 
enehces. 

LAZARUS, Fathers of St. called alſo IA? AR1TES, a nome 
given to certain regular clerks of a congregation inſtituted 
in France, in the ſeventeenth century, by M Vincent. 
They take the denomination from a boute in the Faux— 
bourg St. Denis of Paris: they have a ſeminary in Parie, 
called the feminary des bonus enfans. The vows they make 
are ſimple, and may be diſpenſed with on occation. 

LAZIVRAD, in Natural Hiſtery, one of the oldeſt names 
by which we find the /apis lazr! expreiied in authors. 

LAZZI, a denomination given by ith: Saxons to titat 
rank of people, who were burn to labour, and being of 
a more ſervile ſtate than our lervanits, becauſe they cout! 
not depart from their ſervice without leave of the lord, 
but were ſixed to the land where born and in the nature 
of ſlaves: hence the word l or fey, bigniacs thote of 
a ſervile condition. Sce EOnil ito, 

Lapis LAZ ULI, a foitst precious None, of 4 
blue colour, veined and {potted with white and yellow, 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called age thongs 
by the ancients cyanens, aud cernfeum;, by Netue, the 
ſtarry ſtone 3 and by Pliny, and many of the ancients, 
ſapphirus, | 
Waltherius conſiders this ſtone as a ſpecies of jaſper; and 
Cronſtadt, more juſlly, as a ſpecics of that order of cart 
which have been lately called ZE0L11ES. It is found in 
ſeveral parts of Europe, in mines of gold, filver, an 
copper; as alloy in quarries of marble ; which laft is that 
generally in uſe. But the moſt coſtly comes from Peri 
and the Eaſt Indies. 

Naturalifts diſtinguiſh three kinds of e lazuli - the firit 

called of the «4 rock, which is pure, fmooth, a fine blue, 

with beautiful yellow ſtreaks like veins of gold, who 
et are frequently no more than veins of pyrites. he 

— called that of the n-w rock, is debaſed by a min- 

ture of common tones; its colour is weakergand its 
rice lower: theſe two kinds are brought from Perſia an! 

Biam. The third kind is brought from the mountatas 

of Auvergne: this is mixed with the common rock 

whence it is dug; it is of a pale blue, and is ſprinkled 
| with 
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with greeniſh ſpots, with veins of pyrites. This, when 
uſhciently charged with ſpots of green, is often ſold for 
the Armenian lone, which may be readily diſtinguiſhed 
by its being eſo hard than the /azwlt, ſoon loſing its blue 
colour in moderate fire, and raifing an efferveſcence with 
acids; its baſis ſceming to be a calcareous earth. 
M. Margraaf, and alſo M. Cronſtedt, have made expe- 
riment on this tone, carefully cleanſed from all white, 
pyritous, or heterogeneous maiters. From theſe expert- 
ments we rh, 1 That this ſtone is ſoluble in acids, 
without efferveſcence;z and when it has been previouſly 
calcined, it forms gelatinous maſſes with acids. 2. That 
by calcination it is not deprived of its blue colour, till at 
Icaſt that operation has been long continued. 3. By a 
violcar fire it is ſuſible, and forms a frothy glaſs, ſome- 
times whitiſh. and ſometimes of a duſky yeliow colour, 
but always clou-jed with blue [pots.. 4. Fuſed with nitre, 
and thrown red-hot into water, it tinged the water with 
a blue colour, which diſappeared in ſome hours. By this 
operati-n the ſtone jott its blue colour. 5. Some of this 
ſtone, powdered and mixed with glaſs frit, produced a 
tranſparent citron-coloured glaſs. With borax, it pro. 
duced a glaſs of a chrylolite colour, 6. ſt gave ao tgns 
of its containing copper. notwithitanding it has been con- 
ſidered as an ore oi copper by moſt authors 7. It ſhewed 
marks of iron, by forming a blue precipitate, like Pruf- 
ſian blue, when a pblopiſticated alkali was added to a ſo- 
lution of this ſtone in acids. 8 Margraaf lays, that by 
adding vitiiolic acid to ſolutions of this ſtone in nitrous 
and warine acids, a white precipitate was formed, which 
he ſappoſes was calcarcous earth. Nevertheleſs, Mr 
C:onitedt affirms, that this ſtone does not efferveſce with 
acids Perhaps the calcmeous earth was not eſlential, 
but only accidental. 9. Cronſtedt ſays. that a precipi- 
tate is formed by adding a fixed alkali to a ſolution of this 
{tone in vitriolic acid, which, being ſcorified with borex, 
yields a reguius of hiver. He ſays, that by ſcorification 
with land, two ounces of ſilver have been obtained from 
a hundr-d poun s Of the ſtone. Mr. Margraat does not 
mention that he ſound any ſilver, or tat he ſcarched tor 
any. Perhaps it is only accidental. Dict. Chem. art. 
Lapi Jazuli, note (4). 8 
Tuc gotafmiths, lapidaries, and thoſe who make inlaid 
works witl: precious one, uſe the {pts leSuii, in feveral 
pieces of workinanthip ; but its moſt common vic 1s in 
making chat fine ue, fo much valued by limnets, which 
is called ul:ra-marineg and which is fold fo der. 
This blue is prepared, aFcording to Watlerins, in che 
following manner. The iton-, brit finely levigated and 
mixed with Jinfeed oil, is to be added to a palte, made 
by mixing together equal parts oi yeliow wax, coiopho- 
ny, an:| pitch, 1. e. hall a pound of cach, with half an 
ounce of linſeed oil, two ounces of turpentine. and two 
ounces of maſtic. To three or four parts of this paſte 
one part ol che levigated ſtone, mixed with lintced oil, 
is to be added, and after this mixture has been digeited 
together during three or four weeks, it is to be thrown 
into hot water, and ſtirred till the blue colour ſeparates 
and diffuſes in the water, which is then to be poured off. 
The blue matter is left to ſettle, and, when dry, is the 
vltramarine required. dee Utramarine BLUE. 
The azure-/lone, or lapis laxuli, in order to be of a good 
quality, and p:oper to make the ultramarine, ought to 
be heavy, but little mixed with common rock, and to 
have veins of copper, ofa deep blue, inclining to that 
of indigo, Care muſt be taken that it has not been 
rubbed with olive oil, which makes it look of à deeper 
blue than it would be naturally. This impoſition may be 
diſcovered by breaking the tone; if its colour be paler 
within than without, it is a proof that it was faltfied. 
You may allo know whether the azure [tone be of good 
quality, by heating in the fire, till it be red hot, which 
ought not to change its colour; it ought, on the con, 
trary, to receive a new degree of brightneſs from that 
trial 
Azure in powder, which is alſo called aſhes of azure, is 
nothing but the azure in (tone, or ſmalt, pulverized, 
which comes from ſeveral places, and particularly from 
Germany and Holland. The latter is deater, and more 
valued; becauſe in the uſe, its colour comes nearer to 
that ot the ultramarine z whence it is called common, 
or Dutch ultramarine. Ihe powder azure of Germany 
ought to be ſandy, well graincd, and of as deep a colour 
as pvitble. As for the Dutch azure, the finer and paler 
it is, the more it is valued : for though its colour ſeems 
to be loſt, as it were, by being ground very fine, yet 
when uſed by the limner it recovers a very bright blue. 
At Amſterdam they diſtinguiſh itsdifferent qualities and 
degrees of goodnels by certain letters; the beſt is mark- 
ed with FFC; the ſecond with FC, and the thicd MC. 
There are alſo ſome inferior forts, which are valued ac- 
cording as they come nearer this laſt. a ; 
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The lapis lazuli is of ſome uſe in medicine: they prepare 
it by calcining and waſhing it ſeveral times; which done, 
it makes an ingredient in the ſamous confection of al- 
kermes. It has been thus given in doſes of half a drim 
and a dram, and ſaid to operate ſtrongly by ſtool and 
vomit. Some have recommended it in epilepbes and in- 
termitting fevers : Dolzus tells us, that in this laſt diſor- 
der, the above doſes, taken on the approach of a fit, with 
two or three ſpoonfuls of brandy, were with him a ſin- 
gular ſecret, | 
It has been alſo recommended againſt apoplexies, and 
melancholy, as well as epileptic and quartan agues ; but 
Its violent operation as a purgative and emetic, has 
frighted people out of the uſe of it; and the preſe:s 
practice takes no notice of it in any of the above inten- 
tions. The chemical writers give us proceſſes for ma- 
giſterieg, tinftures, and elixirs of Jap lazuli, but they 


are wholly out of uſe. 


There is alſo faQitious or artificial azure, made with in- 
digo, or the juice of violets, mixed and ground with a 
fort of chalk. Ihe common ſort is made with ſal armo- 
niac and filver plates; or with ſulphur, quickflver, and 
fal armoniac. 

The method of making the Venetian counterfeit lafis 
laxuli is this: melt in a pot, in a glaſs-bouſe furnace, 
cqual quantities of the fairelt LAT rino, and the whitelt 
cryitalline glaſs ; when this is in ſuen, mix into it, by 
{nll parcels at a time, the blue frialt uſed by the 
painters; make frequent proofs of the colour, and when 
it is right let the whole ſtand twelve hors, and then 
work it. If the mezal riſe in the pot, put in a piece of 
leaf gold to keep it down. This makes a fine plain blue 
ſubſtance, repreſenting the plain blue parts of the natural 
lap's lazuli, Neii's Art of Glaſs, p. 117. 

A counterfeit /apis /azuli may be allo made by ſuſing ten 
pounds of either of the compoſitions for hard glaſs, (ſee 
Colouring of G1 As5! with an ounce and a half of zaffer, 
and halt an ounce of magneha, ill a very deep tranſ- 
parent blue plaſs be produced. When the maſs is cold, 
powder it, and mix it with three-quarters of a pound of 
calcincd bones, horn, or ivory, by piinding them toge— 
ther: then ſute this mixture with a moderate heat, till 
the ingredients are thoroughly incorporated, and form 
the melted maſs into cakes, by pouring it on a clean 
brighr p'ate of copper or iron. In order to give it veins 
of gold, mix GOL D-fowwder with an equal weight of cal- 
cined borax, and teiaper them with oil of ſpike: let the 
cakes be painted with this mixture with freſh veins as 
arc detired, and put into a furnace of a moderate heat; 
and the gold will be cemented to the glaſs as firmly as if 
the veins had been natural. 
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LE A sf yarn, is uſed in ſome parts of England for a certain 


quantity of v. At Kidderminſter it ought to contain 
two hundred threads, on a reel four yards about. Stat. 
22 & 23 Car. II. 


LEACH-br:ze, a word uſed by the Engliſh ſalt- workers to 


expreſs the BRINE which runs out tion the ſalt, when 
it ſtands in the baſket to drain, immediately after being 
taken out of the pan; and alſo the liquor left in the pan, 
when no more fait will ſhoot. This is alſo called the mether- 
brine, and BiTTERN. In the German ſalt-works they al- 
ways throw this liquor away. In our J ſalt works in 
Cheſhire they always preſerve it, and add it to the next 
boiling ; and in the Newecaitie, 2nd ether ſerwater ſalt- 
works, they fave it for the making the bitter purging ſalt, 
called Ep/om-/a/t. 


LEAD, called by the chemiſts Stn, a coarſe, heary, 


impure metal, of a pale or livid white colour, the ſofteſt, 
and molt flexible, the leatt ductile and tenacions, leatt 
elaſtic, and leaſt ſonorous of all the metals, Next to 
gold, platina, and mercury, it is the heavieſt metal, be— 
ing upwards of eleven times heavier than an equal bulk 
ot water. Sce Specific GRAVITY. 
Lead is ſo ſoſt and flexible, that it is cafily cut with a 
knife, ſhaved with a plane, grooved for windows, by be- 
ing drawn through the glazici's vice, and flatted, by 
pathng betwixt wooden 1ollers, into large thin ſheets, 
When broke by repeated bendings, each piece appears 
drawn out fmooth to an edge, like the fracture of well 
nealed gold and filver. It is not, however, duQile to any 
great degree, either in the form of wire or of leaf, being 
much inferior in this reſpect to all the other malleable 
metals; though its ſurface, when cut by a ſharp inſtru- 
ment, appears ſmooth, compact, and ſhining, it quickly 
tarnilhes in the air, and becomes covered by: a flight 
greyiſh ruſt. Nevertheleſs it teüſts much longer than 
iro or copper the combined action of air and water, be- 
fore it is decompoſed and deitroved. Lead is very ſu- 
ſible, and melts, long before it becomes red-hot, a little 
later chan tin or bilmuth, but ſooner than any other me— 
| 5 tal; 
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tal ; the degree of heat neceſſary for this purpoſe being 
about the 540th degree of Fahrenheit's thermometer. It 
loſes of its malleability in proportion as it is heated; and 
as ſoon as it melts, it calcines, and iſh aſhes are 
formed upon its ſurface. The calcination and fuſion of 
lead, in particular circumſtances, produce MASsSICOT, 
MINIUM, LITHARGE, and GLASS of lead. In a ſtate 
of incipient fuſion, or when it is returning from a fluid 
to a conſiſtent ſtate, it may be eaſily divided into ſmall 
grains or powder, by GRANULATI1ON, or formed into 


SHOT. 
Lead is well known to be in its natural ſtate a metal ſo 


little ſonorous, that it is even a proverbial expreſſion uſed 


to any metal chat is leſs ſonoroug than others, that it is 
alwoſt as mute as lead. 
Mr. Lemery, however, once ſhewed Mr. de Reaumur, | 
and afterwards to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a 
lump of lad, which had been left in one of his veſſels, 
after ſome chemical operation, which, when ſtruck, gave 
a very loud and acute ſound. 
Mr. Lemery had no occaſion afterwards to repeat the ex- 
periment, which had afforded him this remarkable /ead, 
and left it to Mr. Reaumur to diſcover the manner of do- 
ing it, who lackily hit upon it, without the difficulty he 
had expected from the reſearch ; and, it appears, that 
we have a thouſand times met with ſonorous /cad, with- 
out knowing it to be ſo. 
The common way of melting ad, in order to the caſting 
it into moulds, is in iron ladles. It very rarely happens, 
that all that is melted in the ladle is caſt into the mould ; 
but a ſmall quantity remains, which ſoon forms itſelf 
into a maſs in the ladle, and this mals is always ſono- 
rous. Its figure is uſually cither that of the ſegment of 
a ſphere or of a ſpheroid, and it is plane or flat on one 
fide, and convex on the other. The maſſes of this kind, 
examined by Mr. Reaumur, were all very ſonorous: 
there are, doubtleſs, certain proportions of their thick- 
neſs to their diameter, which may make them more or 
leſs ſonorous, but all are conſiderably ſo : poſſibly, alſo, 
figures of a different kind may prove ſonorous; but Mr. 
Reaumur tried one convex on each fide, and found it to 
have no ſound at all. Larger and thicker diſks of lead 
are ſometimes found ſonorous, but never ſo much ſo, as 
the figures firſt deſcrived. There are alſo two circum- 
ſtances, in which the maſs ſrom the Jadle itſelf is not 
ſonorous ; the one is, when it is covered with a coarſe 
ſpungy cruſt, and the other, when its edges are extremely 
thin for any conſiderable ſpace. It is not the form, how- 
ever, which does this alone, fince pieces of the ſame 
figure, made by hammering and cutting, have no more 
ſound than lead in any other ſhape. 
"Theſe ſpeculations are not without their uſe. It is not 
to be ſuppoſed, indeed, that any form, into which /ead 
can be caſt, can make itgcapable of anſwering the pur- 
ſe of the more ſonorous metals in bells, &c. but it is 
very probable, that the caſting metals, naturally ſono- 
rous, into a ſhape or figure, which alone can render a 
metal, naturally mute, highly W would make 
their ſounds much more perfect, more loud and clear. 
Experiment alone can determine this, and diſtinguiſh 
what is only probable, and what is true. It ſhould 
ſeem that the preſent form of bells, had their origin 
from the obſerving that pots, and other veſſels, made 
for more immediately neceſſary uſes, gave a great 
ſound z and thence, when bells were to be made, they 
caſt them, as nearly as conveniently might be, of that 
figure. Had they had equal opportunities of obſerving the 
ſonorous quality of metals caſt into the ſhape of ſegments 
of ſpheres, it is very probable that all the bells in the 
world had now been of that form, The figure of bells, 
uſed at preſent, is indeed very convenient for the ſuſ- 
ending them in churches ; poſſibly a proper metal, caſt 
into the form above mentioned, would be more fit than 
in any other for houſe-clocks, where a great ſound is re- 
quired. | 
"Thoſe who have made an analyſis of lead, find it to con- 
tain a little mercury, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of 
bituminous earth. 
It has been proved, by the experiments of different che- 
miſts, that lead contains a real running mercury, Kun- 
kel and Becher both ſeparated mercury from it; and Mr. 
Groſſe, of the Paris academy, has juſtified their experi- 
ments by producing the ſame effect; by means not only 
very different from their's, but abſolutely oppoſite and 
contrary. They*uppoſe that the mercury contained in 
lead is fxed there, either by acids or by ſulphurs, and 
thereſore they uſed alkaline materials to diſengage and 
ſupport it. On the contrary, Mr. Grofle uſed only acids, 
and by means of theſe procured a pure running mercury 
from this metal. His method was to diſſolve thin plates 
of lead in ſpitit of nitre, weakened with an equal quan- 
tity of water. He then — a grey-coloured powder 
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precipitate, which when tried on gold or copper, ſhewed 
itſelf to be mercurial, and even in the powder he ſaw 
ſmall globules of quickfilver. Mem. de VFAcad. des 
Scienc. 1733. 
As there could be no poſſibility of the acids forming 
mercury with /cad, it is very plain that it mult have been 
orignally there. But this proceſs probably does not ſuc. 
ceed with every kind of /zad; or that aqua fortis made 
uſe of in this experiment has been impregnated with 
quickblver, in which caſe the mercury would precipitate 
in proportion as the vad diſſolved : for Macquer and 
Beaume ſay, that they bave, with all poſſible attention, 
repeated this experiment of Mr. Groſſe without having 
obtained mercury. 
In the trying lead by the teſt of the burning glaſs, a piece 
of that metal laid on a charcoal very readily melts, and 
afterwards wholly diſſipates itſelf in fumes; if it be 
placed on a piece of ſtone it fumes very much, and be- 
comes at length a thin fluid reſembling oil, or melted re- 
ſin ; and this liquor, in cooling, fixes itſelf into a ſort of 
glaſs, which has this peculiar quality, that it is always 
compoſed of plates, or ſcales, in the manner of talc; 
it is of a r or yellowiſh colour, with ſome reddiſh 
ſpots, and is very ſoft to the touch, If it be kept longet 
in the ſocus of the glaſs it ſpreads abroad upon the ſtone, 
and by degrees penetrates its ſubſtance, and promotes its 
fuſion. If the common calx of /cad, red- (cad, or litharge, 
be uſed inſtead of plain /ead in this experiment, the event 
is the ſame : the whole becomes a thin fluid matter, 
which in cooling affords a flaky glaſs, like talc. Mem. 
Acad. Paris, 1709. 
If this talcky glaſs of lad be expoſed to the ſame ſocus, 
laid on a piece of charcoal, it preſently melts, and re- 
aſſumes the form of e; and, if then taken away, and 
ſuffered to cool, is no way different from common lead. 
I? the calx of cad, or red-/cad, or litharge, be in the ſame 
manner melted in the focus of the burning-glaſs on a 
piece of charcoal, they in the ſame manner immediately 
re- aſiume the form of lead. 
It appears from the whole, that there is in lead an oily 
inſlammable matter, which is eaſily driven off either by 
the ſolar or by a common fire ; that the baſis of lead, 
which appears alone, when this if driven off, is a ſcaly 
or talcky earth; and that this oily matter of had is no 
way different from the oils of vegetables, ſince the oil of 
charcoal is able perfectly well to ſupply its place, and to 
reſtore this talcky earth to the form of ed, again. See 
ParoG1sTON. 
Lead is found in various countries, but it abounds parti- 
cularly in England. It is found, too, in ſeveral kinds of 
ſoils and ſtones, ſome whereof, beſides, contain gold, 
ſome ſilver, others tin, &c. 
It is melted in a furnace provided for that purpoſe, with 
a ſtrong coal-fire upon it ; as it melts, it runs through a 
canal on one fide ; leaving the earth, ſtone, and ſcoria, 
with the aſhes of the coals. 
It ispurified byſkimming it before it he cold, and throwing 
ſuet and other fat bodies into it. See REFINING of lead. 
The common ores of lead are nearly of the ſame colour 
of lad itſelf, and appear compoſed of cubes or paral- 
lelepipeds, ſometimes large and regular, ſometimes irre- 
gular and ſmall. The ores of ſilver, copper, and other 
metals, except tin and iron, have often a Had ore inter- 
mixed: the common d ores conſiſt of lead in the ſtate 
of a calx, blended with ſulphur: minium, litharge, or 
other cakes of lead, melted with ſulphur, form a com- 
2 ſimilar to them both in appearance and quality. 
here are alſo white or greyiſh, and yellowiſh-green 
ores ; but they are rarely met with. They are very pon- 
derous and rich in metal. On barely expoſing them to the 
flame of a candle, the ht quickly and plentifully melts 
out: they are ſometimes cryſtalline and ſemi-tranſparent; 
ſometimes opake, and little different in appearance from 
common ſtones. 
Mr, Boyleobſerves that there isgreat difference, diſcernible 
by the eye, between different lcad-ores. Some is ſo like 
ſteel that the workmen call it /eel-ore : and this being 
of more difficult fuſion than ordinary, they mix it with 
other ore, by them called firm-ore, when they commit 
it to the furnace. He ſays, he likewiſe took notice of 
an ore, which, for its aptneſs to vitrify, and ſerve pot- 
ters to glaze their veſſels, the miners call pottern-ore, 
and fell it dearer than other ore. Lead-ore often 
22 ſilver, but not always. Mr. Boyle mentions ſome 
ead ore, he tried, ſo rich, as to yield ſeventy per cent. of 
lead; yet did not, though tried by one of the moſt ex- 
* artiſts, give one grain of ſilver. Boyle's Works Abr. 
vol. i. p. 156. 
It is Og by ſome, that the famous lead mineral, 
found near Freyung, in the Upper Palatinate, is native 
lead : but this is an error; we have an account of it in 
the Philoſophical Trauſactions, which does not give any 
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round for this opinion. All that is there ſaid of it, is that | 


it was at that time much eſteemed among the aſſayers of 
metals, as 2 no mixture of any other metal with 
the lad: this might well recommend it to them, as 
ſaving much confuſion, or much trouble in ſeparating its 
heterogene contents; but it is ſaid expreſsly there, that 
it is an ore, not a native metal : there being two kinds of 
it, one a cryſtalline ſtone, almoſt all pure lead; the other 
not ſo rich, but of a more rough and coarſe texture. 
Neither of theſe could be native lead; and it is remark- 
able, that they had leſs appearance of being ſo than 
many of our common ores. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 3. 
However, Dr. Morris relates that native lead is found 
intermixed with the /cad-ore of a mine in Monmouth- 
ſhire. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. and Linnzus ſays, that he 
has ſeen what externally appeared to be ſuch. 
This metal, as in common uſe, always contains ſome 
ſilver, which is not in quantity enough to be worth the 
charges of ſeparating. 'The moſt common proportion is 
not more than two drams to a centner. This, though of 
little conſequence on any other occaſion, is carefully in- 
quired into bythe aſſayers of the ores of metals, particularly 
in regard to the ores of ſilver, for the ſeparation of 
which from its ore lead is employed; and it occaſions a 
very great error, when its computation 1s neglected, in 
eſtimating the value of an ore from the aſlay. This in- 
creaſing ſilver is therefore always ſubtracted by the more 
accurate aſſayers ; and in order to do this with the leſs 
trouble, a large quantity of /-ad is granulated at once for 
this uſe, and mixed by ſifting; then the uſual quantity 
employed in the aſlaying an ore is to be tried alone in a 
copel, and the bead of filver it affords carefully preſerv- 
ed. After this, when the bead produced from a filver 
ore is weighed ; that bead of filver, given by the cad, is 
to be put in the oppoſite ſcale among the weights, and 
then the weights balancing the bead, will, without more 
trouble, give the weight of the filver from the given 
quantity of its ore. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 216. 
When the lead, ore is dug out, they beat it ſmall, then 
waſh it clean in a running ſtream, and ſiſt it in iron rud- 
ders. Their hearth or furnace is made of the clay or fire- 
ſtone ; this they ſet in the ground, and on it build their 
fire, which They light with charcoal, continuing it with 
young oaken gads, blown with bellows, worked by men's 
treading on them. After the fire is lighted, and the fire- 
place hot, they throw their lead ore on the wood, which 
melts down into the furnace, and then with an iron ladle 
they take it out, and upon ſand caſt it into what form 
they pleaſe. 
The mine-men ſometimes find the vein run up into the 
roots of trees, and yet do not obſerve any difference 
between thoſe and other trees. When the mine is near 
the ſurface, the graſs is ſometimes found yellow. They 
make no account of the virgula divinatoria ; yet ſay, 
that when a mine is open, they may guels by it how far 
the vein will lead. The ore runs A in a vein, 
ſometimes diſperſed in banks; it lies many times between 
rocks; ſome of it is harder, otheis milder; ſometimes 
they have branched ore in the ſpat; about the ore is ſpar 
and cauk; and another ſubſtance, which they call 
crootes, | 
The method of ſeparating lead from its common fuſible 
ore by allaying, is this: * the ore into a coarſe pow- 
der, like grains of coarſe ſand; weigh two docimaſtical 
centners of this powder, and put it into a teſt. Put upon 
this a tile, or elſe another teſt: the ore oy don ſpread 
wide all over the bottom of the teſt: roaſt it in a fire 
moderate at firſt, but afterwards increaſed, ſo far as to 
make the teſt red-hot; leave it thus for a few minutes, 
then take off the tile, and in a ſhort time the ore will 
change its blackiſh to a yellowiſh colour. 'This ſhews 
that great part of the ſulphur is now diſſipated. 
Beat this roaſted ore into a fine powder, and add twice as 
much of the black flux, and of filings of iron not ruſty, 
and of ſandiver, of each half a centner z powder all 
theſe in a mortar to mix them well ; then put them into 
a crucible large enough to contain twice or three times 
as much ; coyer them over a quarter of an inch thick 
with common ſalt, and preſs all down with a finger ; put 
a ule on a ſmall crucible, and ſtop the joint with a lute 
that will bear the ſire; then dry the veſſel with a mode- 
rate heat; then put the crucible into a wind-furnace, 
and heap coals upon it, covering it ſome inches high ; 
when the crucible is red-hot, you will hear the ſalt ris. 7 & 
and this will be ſucceeded by a gentle hiſſing noiſe ; ſo 
long as this laſts, keep the ſame degree of fire, but when 
it is over, increaſe the fire till the whole maſs is melted, 
which will be done in a quarter of an hour, in a mode- 
rate melting fire ; then take out the crucible, put it upon 
the hearth of the furnace, which muſt be me dry, ſtrike 


in the bottom; when it is cold take it out, and ill 
Vol. III. N- 197. n 


it a few times with a hammer, to get all the /cad together | 
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find by the weight of the regulus how much lead the or 
contains. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 287: 

This metal may be procured from its ore, of whatevet 
kind that be, by a ſtratification with charcoal: 

Lead ores may be aſſayed by the following proceſs of Mr. 
Gellert: mix a quintal of roaſted cd ore with a quintal 
of caicined borax, half a quintal of glaſs finely pulverized, 
a quarter of a quintal of pitch, and as much of clean iron 
filings; put this mixture into a crucible wetted with char- 
coal duſt and water; place the crucible before the nozzle 
of the bellows of a forge, and when it is red, raiſe the 
fire for fifteen or twenty minutes; then withdraw the 
crucible, and break it when cold. Some very fuſible 
ores, as the galena of Derbyſhire, may be aſlayed, as 
large quantities of it are ſmeſted without previous roaſt- 
ing, and without addition, merely by fuſion, during a 
certain time. For this purpoſe nothing more is requiſice 
than to keep the ore melted in a crucible with a moderate 
heat, till all the ſulphur is deſtroyed, and the metal be 
collected. To prevent the deſtruttion of any part of the 
metal after it is ſeparated from the ſulphur, ſome char- 
coal duſt may be thrown over the ore, when put into the 
crucible ; but if the galena be mixed with pyrites, eſpe- 
cially arſenical pyrites, it requires much roaſting and ia- 
line fluxes. 

The ores of ſead are known to be ſoftened, in a moderate 
red heat, into the conſiſtence of a paſte, but do not flow 
thin in a ſtrong fire: if iron filings are mixed, the iron ab- 
ſorbs the ſulphur, and at the ſame time revives the /cad 
into its metallic form. This is one of the molt compen- 
dious methods of ſmelting lead ores, where the opcration 
is performed in veſſels; and is the method uſed with the 
lead ores at Dal in Sweden, which, containing from 
twenty to twenty-{ix ounces of filver on the hundred 
pounds, are thus ſmelted in crucibles, without any lofs 
of the flver; and Mr. Scheffer obſerves, that the pro- 
duce of lead is greater than that obtained by any other 
means. The ordinary yield of end is from about one- 
third to upwards ot two-thirds of the weight of the ore, 
according as it is leſs or more free from ſpar, or other 
heterogeneous carthy matters. 

Lead is found of a lighter or deeper colour, according as 
it is more or leſs purified ; tnough ſome make a differ- 
ence in the colour of the ore, always eſteeming that moſt 
which is the whiteſt. 

Some very able naturaliſts obſerve, that the weight of [cad 
increaſes on long keeping, either in the open air, or un- 
derground. Mr. Boyle oblcrves this particularly of the 
lead of churches, which, he ſays, frequently grows both 
in bulk and weight, ſo as to become too ponderous for 
the timber that before ſuſtained itz which ſome account 
for from the impurity, heterogeneity, and looſe texture 
of its parts, by means whereof the particles of the air, 
getting admiſſion within its pores, are attracted, and ea- 
ſily aſſimilated to it. But.others, who rely wholly on ex- 
perience, abſolutely deny the fact, as alſo that it is re- 
produced in mines before exhauſted, by letting them lie 
long to the open air; which others aſſert. 

Lead is ſoluble with all acids. When combined to ſatu- 
ration with nitrous acid, it forms, as filver does, a cry- 
ſtallizable nitrous ſalt, with metallic baſe, called nitre of 


- lead, which is capable of decrepitating and detonating, 


without the addition of inflammable matter, in conſe- 
quence of the phlogiſton retained by the lead. Pure vi- 
triolic acid, and that contained in neutral vitriolic ſalts, 
when mixed with a ſolution of /ead in nitrous acid, unites 
with the /cad, ſeparating it from the acid, and forming 
with it a metallic ſalt, or vitriol of lead, which cryſtal- 
lizes and appears in form of a white precipitate, when 
the liquors do not contain a ſufficient quantity of water 
to diſſolve it. This ſalt is the ſame as that made by di- 
rectly diſſolving lad in vitriolie acid. Marine acid, and 
all the neutral ſalts containing it, precipitate lead from its 
ſolution in nitrous acid, and unite with it, forming a me- 
tallic ſalt, called PLUMBUM corneum, or Saturnis core 
neus, from its reſemblance to the LNA cornea, Veget- 
able acids alſo diſſolve ad, and particularly its calces, 
with eaſe; but only the combinations of this metal with 
vinegar are known, becauſe theſe are uſed in medicine 
and the arts. Of theſe there are the CERUss or wh:te 
LEAD, the VINEGAR of lead, and /alt or ſugar of LE AD. 
Cauſtic alkaline lixivia, boiled on plates of lead, diſſolve 
a ſmall portion, and corrode a conſiderable quantity : the 
ſolution ſtains hair black. Expreſſed oils diffolve calces 
of lead by boiling, in ſuch large quantity as to become 
thick or conſiſtent. The drying 01L uſed by painters is 
linſeed oil, thus thickened with lead; and in this way are 
formed plaſters, cements for water-works, paint for pre- 
ſerving nets, &c. Thefe maſſes of lead combined with 
oil may be decompoſed by acids, which unite with the 
lead, and ſeparate the oil from them; and this oil proves 
ſoluble, like 3 oils, in ſpirit of wine ; a phenome- 
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non firſt taken notice of by Mr. Geoffroy. Lead is eaſily 


united to ſulphur, and burnt and calcined by expoſing it 
at once to the action of ſulphur, fire, and air. 


All the metals may be conſidered, in certain circumſtan- | 


ces, as aCting in the manner of menſtruums on one an- 
other, and of theſe none has ſo much powet as /cad. 
When lead is expoſed to a moderate fire in an earthen 
veſſel, the ſurſace of the melted maſs is ſoon covered 
with ſcoriæ, in form of a thin ſkin of many colours: when 
the fire is ſo far increaſed as to make the veſſels quite red- 
hot, this ſkin melts a little, and is thrown to the ſides of 
the veſlel in form of a furfuraceous matter, of various 
yellowiſh or whitiſh colours, called /itharge. After this 
the melted lead ſmoaks, and ſmall drops, reſembling the 
firſt ſcoriz, riſe, and ſwim like globules of oil upon the 


ſurface ; theſe are one after another added to the li- 


tharge at the ſides; and if the fire be ** in this de- 
ee, the whole ſubſtance of the lead is ſinally turned 
into litharge. 
If copper be added to lead thus ſmoaking, it cauſes a much 
briſker ebullition than before, and the copper burſts, and 
divides, and ſeems to become one homogene maſs with 
the lead; this maſs is brittle, and if made with equal 
9 of lead and copper, reſembles tempered ſteel when 
roken. On expoling the mixture to a fire no greater 
than that in which lead melts, the lead almoſt entirely 
runs off by itſelf ; and the little lad that is retained in 
the pores of the copper, may, be ſcorified and melted out 
by a fire conſiderably leſs than is ſufficient to make cop- 
r flow. Gold and filver melted thus with /zad become 
brittle alſo, and gold becomes pale by the ſmalleſt ad- 
mixture of it. They are diſſolved by melted /cad in a 
Night red heat. 
Tin and ſead melt together with a ſire ſtrong enough to 
melt the lead alone, and form a compound more fuſible 
than /ead by itſelf, and is therefore employed as a sol- 
DER for lead; but when this is increaſed, ſo as to make 
the veſſels red, the tin immediately riſes up above the 
lead, in form of little whitiſh duſty hillocks, ſo that 
the whole looks as if aſhes had fallen into the veſſel ; 
and the tin thus calcined, when cold, is variegated in 
colour, with white, yellow, and red. Lead, ſo long as 
it keeps its metallic form, can never be made to join with 


iron, though urged by ever fo violent a fire : on conti- 


nuing the fire, the lead ſcorifying or Calcining, abſorbs 
the phlogiſton of the iron, and conſequently promotes 
the calcination of that metal; and when both are re- 
duced into calces, the fuſible ſaturnine calx diflolves 
the chalybeate into an opake brown or bluiſh glaſs : 
hence lead may be employed to purify the perfect metals 
from iron, as well as from other imperfect metals. 

The ſemi-metals are all eaſily melted with ſead by fire, 
and added in too large a quantity they take away its 
malleability. 

Lead and all its products turn into glaſs by a ſtrong fire ; 
and this glaſs, or in the place of it litharge melted with 
ſtones, and other vitrifiable ſubſtances, makes them run 
into glaſs with a much leſs fire than they otherwiſe would 
do; and if a very large quantity of this glaſs or litharge 
be added, they become ſo far attenuated as to run through 
the ſides of the veſſels Lime-ſtones ſuffer the ſame 
change by means of this matter; and the incombultible 
ſtones, with proper management, are ſubject to the 
ſame fate; but unleſs theſe proceſſes are carefully con- 
ducted, the litharge or glaſs of lead gets away alone 
through the veſſel. Among the metals litharge facili- 


tates the fuſion of copper and iron by the fire, but it con- 


ſumes a conſiderable quantity of them, and runs itſelf, 
with what it poſſeſſes, into glaſs ; and, finally, the whole 
tin and its calx are with difhculty vitrified by glaſs of 
lead, and they loſe nothing by it: but if gold and ſilver 


are very rp melted with litharge, they will at | 


length be found to have loſt a little of their weight; but 
this ſmall quantity is not deſtroyed, but may, by the pro- 

r operations, be again regained out of the litharge. 
For the affinities of lead, fee AFFINITY. 


Lead is a metal of much uſe : it caſily melts, and mixes 


with gold, filver, and copper; but not being able to en- 
dure the violence of the fire which they undergo, it riſes 
to the ſurface, and carries with it all that was heteroge- 
neous in them; ſo that neither gold nor ſilver are refined 
without lead. Hence lead is called by the chemiſts bal- 
neum ſolis & lunæ, lavacrum regis & regine, ſapo metal- 
lorum, &c. See REFINING, 

To which may be added, that the coarſer kind of pre- 
cious ſtones, heated in /ead, are ſaid to be thereby ren- 
dered much more brilliant. | 
Borrichius aſſerts, that ed reverberated in minium, con- 
verted into glaſs, reduced into ceruſs, or burnt into li- 


tharge, immediately reſumes its original figure, upon the 


dlexterous application of a lixivial ſalt. | 
All theſe calces and glaſſes of lead are more eaſily re- 


| 
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vived than thoſe of any other metal. "They can feoreety 
be melted but ſome part of the lead is revived, althovp! 
no inflammable principle has been added, which prove; 
that they retain much phlogiſton. If a piece of common 
rams pre be ſurrounded in a crucible with foot, pow- 


dered charcoal, or other ſuch inflammable matters, an! 
cemented for ſome time with a fire ſuſſicient to melt it, 
the lead will be revived through the whole internal ſub- 
ſtance of the glaſs, into little drops; and if the matter 
is brought into fuſion, the cad ſubſides, collected into 
one butter at the bottom. From this glaſs Dr. Lewis has 
extracted one fourth of its weight of perfect malleable 
lead. The calces and glaſs of had abſorb the inſtamma- 
ble principle even from fome other metallic bodies: it 
glaſs of lead be melted in an iron veflel, or ſtirred in 
uſion with an iron rod, great part of the end will reſume 
its metallic form, a proportionable quantity of the iron 
ſcorifying: It is ſaid, that /ead, recovered from its Galces, 
ou ſomewhat harder and lighter than at firſt, and leſs 
ubject to tarniſh in the air. But Dr. Lewis obſerves, 
that the difference, if any, is certainly very ſmall. Neu- 
mann's Chem. by Lewis, p. 55. 
Lead is much uſed in building, particularly for covering, 
gutters, pipes, and in glaſs-windows. For which uſes, 
it is either caſt into ſheets in a mould, or milled z which 
laft, ſome have pretended, is the leaſt ſerviceable, not 
only on account of its thinneſs, but alſo becauſe it is ſo 
exceedingly ſtretched in milling, and rendered ſo porous 
and ſpongy, that, when it comes to lie in the hot ſan, 
it is apt to ſhrinkAnd crack, and confequently will not 
keep out the water. Others have preferred the milled 
lead, or flatted metal, to the caft, becauſe it is more equal, 
ſmooth, and ſolid, | | 
The lead uſed by glaziers is firſt caſt into ſlender rods, 
twelve or fourteen inches long, called canes ; and theſe, 
being afterwards drawn through their vice, come to have 
a groove on either fide for the panes of glaſs; and this 
they call turned lead, | 
The method of paling or ſoldering lead for fitting on of 
imboſſed figures, &c. is by placing the part whereon the 
figure is tobe paled, horizontal, and ſtrewing on it ſome 
pulverized reſin; under this they place a chafing-diſh of 
coals till ſuch time as the reſin becomes reddiſh, and 
riſes in pimples; they apply the figure, and rub ſome 
ſoft ſolder into the jointing : when this is done, the 
figure will be paled on, and as firm as if it had been 
caſt on. | 
Lead is much uſed in varniſhes and painting with oil, 
both as a colour and as a dryer. It is alfo uſed in the 
preparation of ENAMELS and of PORCELAIN as a flux, 
and makes the baſis of the GLAz1NG of almoſt all pottery 
wares z and by means of /:ad the moſt perfect metals are 
refined and ek See REFINING and ASSAYING. 


Leap, in Medicine. This metal is celebrated by ſome che- 


mical writers for its great medical virtues ; but after all, 
it ſeems to be a metal which ought to be given internally 
with the greateſt caution, and to be rather calculated for 
outward application. Its ore is ſo poiſonous, that the 
ſteam, ariſing from the furnaces where it is worked, in- 
fects the graſs of all the neighbouring places, and kills 
the animals which feed on it. Its beſt preparation is 
ſaccharum ſaturni ; which, though capable of doing great 
good in hæmorrhages, and ſome other caſes, is apt, how- 
ever, to bring on colics of ſo violent a kind, that the re- 
medy often proves worſe than the diſeaſe. 
The poiſonous quality of this ore is ſuch, that the people 
who live in the countries where it is dug, and near the 
places where it is waſhed, can keep neither dog nor cat, 
nor any kind of fowl, but all die in a ſhort time; and it 
has been known that a little houſe, in which lead ore had 
been kept for ſome time, though afterwards made very 
clean, and bedded with fern, infected calves which were 
ut into it, ſo that all died in a very ſhort time ; and 
it is a too common melancholy obſervation, that children 
often die ſtrangely and ſuddenly about theſe places. 
Philoſophical Collections, Ns 2. p. 6. 
The internal uſe of /ead is dangerous on account of the 
colics and palſics that are occaſioned by it. Culinary 
veſſels, lined with a mixture of tin and lead, which is 


the uſual tinning, are apt to communicate to acid foods 
pernicious qualities, and require to be uſed with great 


precaution. 'The fame thing has been alſo ſaid of li- 
quors kept in glazed ware, and of cyder made in veſſels, 
where lead is uſed, and of wines adulterated with li- 
tharge, Sc. See Corica Dammoniorum. 

M. Navier has lately diſcovered, that liver of ſulphur, 
and 8 liver of ſulphur of Mars, is an excellent 
antidote againſt the poiſon of lead; and he adviſes pa- 
tients labouring under its pernicious effects to drink 
largely of acidulated liquors, to make afterwards the 
liver of ſulphur the principal part of the cure, and to 
finiſh the cure with gentle purgatives, 
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teh have been charged with correcting the more 
2 expreſſed oils, as t at of rape- ſeed, fo as to ſub- 
ſtitute them for oil olive or oil of almonds, by * " 
nating them with lead : in order to detect this abu e, 
mix a little of the ſuſpected oil with a ſolution of orpi- 
ment made in lime-water : on ſhaking them together, and 
ſuffering thera to reſt, the oil, if it has any ſaturnine 
taint, will appear of an orange: red colour; if pure, of a 
ale  llowih The lead is diſcovered in wines by the 
. ſulphureous ſolution, which changes the colour of 


iſh hue. However, the various preparations of 
2 applied externally with _ and great benefit, 
on account of its ſedative, drying, an repellent qualities, 
The vinegar and ſugar of lead, and all the ointments and 
laſters which contain ceruſs, minium or litharge, emi- 
nently poſſeſs theſe qualities. See the following articles 
erences. 
_ = laws relating to lead, and the ſtealing of it, ſee 
27 Ed. III. ſtat. 2. c. 1. 3. 15. 8 Edw. III. ſtat. 1. c. 
6. 4 Geo. II. c. 32. 29 Geo. Il. c. zo. | 
Leap, for the manufacture of, fee PLUMBERY. 


There are various preparations of lead, ſerving for various 


ſes. 
1 balſa of, an external medicine, greatly famed for 


its effects in old and ſharp ulcers. It is made by mixing 
one ounce of ſugar of lead with two of oil of turpentine, 
and ſetting this mixture in a ſand-heat till the ſalt is diſ- 
ſolved. by this means the oil acquires a red colour, and 
is called balſar of lead. ; ; 
Ltap, burnt, plumbum uſlum, is a chemical preparation 
uſed in medicine, made of plates of lead melted in a pot 
with ſulphur, and reduced by fire into a brown powder. 
Lead continued in fufion and ſtirred, ſo that freſh ſur- 
faces may be expoſed to the air, will gradually change in- 
to a powdery duſky-coloured calx, bearing this name. 
Burnt lead is only intended for external uſc. It has the 
ſame virtues aſcribed to it, in ointments and plaſters, as 
litharge or minium. Mixed into-an unguent with lard 
alone, it makes a good ointment for the piles. 
Lean, butter of, is a kind of liquid unguent made of vine- 
r and lead, incorporated with roſate oil, and commend- 
ed for the cure of tetters. It is called butyrum ſaturni. 
Leap, calcined, or calx of lead. See Cal x, CEruUssE, 
GLass of Lead, LitHarGE, MassicoT, MIN IU, &c. 
Leap, caſting of. See CASTING. 
Leap, coheffon of. See COHESION. 
Lrap duft is a preparation uſed by the potters; made by 
throwing charcoal duſt into melted /cad, and ſtirring them 
a long time together; to ſeparate the coal again, they 
only waſh it in water, and dry it afreſh. — Its ule is, to 
give a varniſh and gloſs to their works. 
Leap, extract of, or Saturn, is prepared by ſimmering to- 
gether as many pounds of the LITHARGE of gold as 
quarts of vinegar for an hour and a quarter, and often 
ſtirring them; then taking it from the fire and, as ſoon 
as it is cool enough, r ee liquor into bot- 
tles to be kept for uſe. If this liquor be made into the 
common conſiſtence of an extract, it muſt boil yet 
longer after its ſeparation from the mals, and will ac- 
quire a reddiſh colour. This is Goulard's extract. and 
the baſis of all his preparations of lead. It evidently 
differs in no reſpect from ſugar of lead, and vinegar of 
litharge, but in the degree of concentration. The only 
..circumſtance in which the extract ſeems to have the ad- 
vantage of ſugar of lead, appears to be in the greater 
quantity of the,acetous acid contained in it, which proves 
an excellent aſſiſtant in many caſes, and the ſugar of 
lcad, when once cryſtallized, cannot be brought back to 
that ſtate of ſolution in vinegar in which it was before z 
yet where a large quantity of watery menſtruum is added, 


as in Mr. Goulard's ſaturnine water, it is as well to make | 


a ſolution of ſugar of /ead in the water, and add the vi- 
negar afterwards, as to mix them both together in the 
form of extract. Aikin's Obſ. on the external Uſe of 
Preparations of Lead, &c. p. 2. Sce VINEGAR of Lead. 

Lea, glaſs of. See GLass of Lead. 5 

Lean, wad of, is the calx of lead purified and ſub- 
tilized. It is made of lead diſſolved in aqua fortis, pour- 
ing a filtrated ſalt water into it; whence reſults a ma- 

_ Kiſtery extremely white, which when ſoftened by ſeveral 
Goon is mixed with pomatums for the face and com- 
plexion. 

Leap, mock, a name given to a glittering ſubſtance found 
in /cad-mines, See GALENA 7nanis, and BLINDE. 

LEAD, native. See LEAD ſupra. 

LEAD, ointments of, preparations of. See UNGUENT. 

Lead, red, a preparation of mineral /ead calcined, and ru- 
biſied ; uſed by painters, potters, and ſurgeons. See 
Mix1Um. 

Leap, /alt or ſugar of, ſaceharum Saturn, is an eſſential 
lalt of vinegar, iucorporated with the proper ſubſtance 


wines impregnated with this metal to a browniſh red or 


* 
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of lead, or ceruſs, diſſolved in ſpirit of vinegar; Se: 
SACCHARUM Saturn. 


LEAD, tinflure of. Ste TixncTURA Saturnina, 
LEAD, vinegar of, or of litharge. See ViNEGAR.. 
LEAD, water of, aqua Saturni, is called by Mr. Goulard 


vegeto-mineral water, who makes it by dropping into 
a quart of pure water, a hundred drops of the extract 
of ſaturn, and then adding to them four tea-ſpoonfuls of 
brandy. This is his ſpecific in external inflammationts, 
particularly of the eye, for waſhing ulcers, cancers, 
ſcrophulas, contuſions, phlegmons, e piles, chil- 
blains, tetters, gangrenes, Sc. But a ſolution of the 
SACCHARUM Saturni will have the ſame effect. 
Leap, white: Sec CuRussk. 
Leap nails. See Nails. | | 
Leap, black, is a kind of mineral of a black or rather of 
a deep ſhining blue colour, but ſoft and unctuous, inſc- 
much that it has been uſed, inſtead of oil or ſoap, to 
prevent the friction of machines, found chiefly in Eng- 
gland, and appearing to be nothing elſe but a peculiar 
talcky earth, It is much uſed for pencils, or crayons ſor 
deſigning. 
It is unſoluble by acids; unſuſible by fire, and in cloſe 
veſſels, reſiſts vehement degrees of it: but by long cal- 
cination in an open fire it is moſtly volatilized, emitting 
according to Lawſon, Dif. de Nihilo, inflammable blue 
flowers, and the reſiduum is a yellow calx, which being 
reduced by Mr. Quiſt, (fee Swediſh Acts, 1754) ſeemed 
to be a mixture ot tin and iron. Hence it has been 
lately claſſed among the ſulphureous minerals, and called 
* ſatiated with iron and tin. Black /ead in fine 
powder may be readily mixed :vith melted ſulphur, and 
though the compound remains fluid enough to be poured 
into moulds, it looks nearly like the coarſer ſorts of 
black lead itſelf. This was probably the method by which 
prince Rupert is fail to have 11 black lead run like a 
metal in a mould, fo as to ſerve for black lead again. 
Birch's Hiſt. Royal Soc. vol. iii. 
The German black lead pencils, and thoſe which are 
hawked about among us, are prepared in this manner : 
their melting or ſoftening, when held in a candle, or 
applied to a red-hot iron, and yielding a bluiſh flame, 
with a ſtrong ſmell like that of brimſtone, diſcovers 
their compoſition. Pencils of this kind are hard, and 
brittle, and cut or ſcratch the paper or wood inſtead 
of marking them. "The true Engliſh pencils are formed 
of black lead alone, ſawed into flips, which are fitted 
into a groove made of the ſofteſt wood, as cedar, and 
another flip of wood glued over them. Theſe pencils, 
hve are of different quality, on account of different 
ſorts of the mineral being fraudulently joined together in 
one pencil, the fore-part being commonly pretty*good, 
and the reſt of an inferior kind. To avoid theſe inconve- 
niencies, ſome take the finer pieces of black lead itſelf, 
which they ſaw into flips, and fix for uſe in port-crayons. 
Lewis's Commerce of Arts, p. 328. | 
The name ſeems given to this ſubſtance with ſome im- 
propriety, the common lead being the true black lead, ſo 
called by way of contradiſtinction from tin, otherwiſe 
called white lead. Plott, in Phil. Tranſ. No 240. p. 183. 
See LEAD and TIN. Black lead is otherwiſe popularly 
denominated wad or wad!t, and Kelle; by naturaliſts 
nigrica fabrilis, from its uſe in ſcoring ; by analogy to the 
rubrica fabrilis, or ruddle, which has the ſame uſe. 
Woodw. Meth. Fol; cl. 5. p. 43- See RupDLE. 
Black lead was known to the ancients under the names 
of plumbago, galena, and melybdena. Vide Ruland. Lex. 
Alchem. p. 370. voc. Plumbago. Caſt, Lex. Med. p. 355. 
voc. Galena. Sce PLUMBAGO, Oe. 
It is found in divers parts of Germany, Sc. but the 
better ſort is the produce of England alone, and that 
reſtrained to the mines near Keſwick in Cumberland ; 
beſides which, Dr. Woodward aſſures us, there is none 
found worth any thing in any other country. Woodw, 
Nat. Hiſt. Eng. Foll. tom. i. p. 5. 
It is ſomewhat dithcult to aſcertain what claſs of minerals 
black lead belongs to. Metal it is not, as not being either 
ductile or even fuſible; nor can it be reckoned among 
ſtones, for want of hardneſs :. it remains, therefore, that 
it muſt be placed among the . earths, though diſſolve 
not in water, as molt earths will, except ſtiff clays and 
ochres; among the latter whereof Dr. Plott judges it 
may be reckoned, it ſeeming to be a ſort of cloſe earth, 
of very fine and looſe parts, ſo burnt as to become black 
and ſhining, diſcolouring the hands, as all ochres do. 
Whence the moſt proper name that can be given it, ac- 
cording to this author, is ochra nigra, or black OCHRE 
Phil. rant N 240. p. 183. 
Some writers ſpeak allo of a fictitious b/ack lead, or plume 
bags, produced in furnaces, being found adhering to the 
ſides of thoſe where gold or ſilver are melted. Ruland. 
Lex. Alch. p. 373. voc. plumboge. 3 
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By our laws, entering mines of Black lead, with intent to 
ſteal it, is made felony. See 25 Geo. II. c. 10. See 
LARCENY- 
Leap, in the Manege, is a term uſed to expreſs the part 
that begins any motion firſt. A horſe going in a ſtraight 
line always leads, or cuts the way with his right foot. 
This is called in French entamer le chemin. 
Lr aD-walling, in the Salt-works, on the ſalt- ſprings in ſome 
arts of England, is the term uſed for that quantity of 

2 that is neceſſary for twenty-four hours boiling in 
The whole government of the works is in 

the hands of certain uk 1 who proportion the quantity 
to be worked by theſe /  -wallings to the ſeveral perſons 
who work it. At Namptwich, in Cheſhire, two hun- 
dred and ſixteen /cad-wallings belong to all the owners 
of the pit, and no tradeſman, bachelor, or widow, can 
rent more than eighteen /ead-wallings. All is under the 
direction of four ſworn officers, choſen every year, 
and theſe appoint how much ſalt ſhall be made each 2 
and how many houſes ſhall work at a time. Ray's Eng- 
liſh Words, p. 142. 
LEAD WORT, plumbags, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia cla. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower has à tubulous permanent empalement, which 
is indented at the top in five parts, and has one fun- 
nel-ſhaped petal, with a cylindrical tube, narrow at 


one houſe. 


the top; the brim is cut into five oral parts, and it has 


five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſituated in the tube, fitting upon 
the valves of the nectarium, which includes the germen ; 
the ſmall oval germen ſuſtains a ſingle ſtyle, the length 
of the tube, crowned by a flender five-pointed ſtigma ; 
the germen becomes a ſingle oval ſeed, included in the 
empalement. Miller enumeratezg.4wo and Linnzus four 
ſpecies. _ 

This is a plant ſeldom or never uſed, being of a hot, 
and even of a cauſtic nature, like pellitory of Spain, and 
has been made uſe of, like that, for the tooth-ach, and 
thence called denti//aria or tooth-wort. 

LEADERS, in the Military Art. Sec Fil. E-leaders. 

LE/ZENA, the Jione ,,. See LIoN Ess. 

LEAF, ſolium, in Botany, a part of a plant, ordinarily very 
thin and flat, growing in the ſpring, and uſually falling 
off in autumn. See PLANT. 

The ef of a plant or tree is diſtinguiſhed from that 
of flowers: the firſt is called fo/mm and the other 
petalum in this article the term is uted in the former 
ſenſe. | 
There are ſome plants without leaves, as truffles and 
muſhrooms. 

As to the ſtructure of lcaα,j,,;, Dr. Grew obſerves, that 
their fibres never ſtand on the ſtalk in an even line, but 
always in an angular or circular poſture, and their vaſ- 
cular fibres or threads are 3, 5, or 7. The reaſon of 
which poſition is for their more erect growth, and the 
greater ſtrength of the fe. Another circumſtance 
obſervable in the fibres of leaves is, their orderly poſi- 
tion : ſo as in ſome to take in an eighth part of a circle, 
as in mallows; in ſome a tenth, but in moſt a twelfth. 
The ſame author obſerves ſix ſeveral parts intended by 
nature for the preſervation of germs, v:z. leaves, ſurfoils, 
interfoils, ſtalks of /cares;- hoods, and mantlings that 
cover them. | 

The ſkin or coat of the leaves is no more than that of the 
branches extended, as gold, by beating, is reduced into 
leaves. In the germ, the leaves are folded, ſometimes in 
two, and ſometimes in ſeveral plaits, ſomewhat after the 
manner of a fan. If the leaves be too thick to plait 
commodiouſly in two, and to be ranged againſt each 
other; or if they be in too ſmall a number, and their 
fibres too delicate, inſtead of being plaited, they are 
rolled up, and form either a ſingle roll, as the leaves of 
the mountain cowſlip, which are thick; or two rolls, 
which begin at each extremity of the Je, and meet in 
the middle. There alſo ſome plants, whoſe leaves form 
three rolls, as fern: ſeveral ed , are covered with 
hair of ſeveral figures ; thoſe of lavender, and the olive- 
tree have hairs reſembling ſtars. See LanuGo. 
Botaniſts have obſerved, that ſome plants have very thick 
ilelhy eaves, whoſe pulpy ſubſtance is always moiſt: 
theſe are ſuch as naturally grow upon dry barren rocks, 
and are generally natives of warm countries, which, 
as they can draw in very little nouriſhment from the 
carth, perſpire only in a ſmall quantity. The /aves of 
ſuch plants have a thin compact ſkin over their ſurface, 
with minute pores, which prevent the deſcending moiſture 
from penetrating into their ſubſtance and deſtroying 
them. The ſame ſtructure is alſo obſervable in the 
{caves of thoſe trees and ſhrubs, which retain their ver- 
dure all the year; and they are known to imbibe and 
perſpire little moiſture in compariſon with the deciduous 
trees and ſhrubs : moreover, their nutritive juiccs are of 
an oily exterior in their own quality, which ſecures them 
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from the froſt. In all /eaves there are two orders of 
veins or nerves, one belonging to each ſurface : thoſe 
on the under ſide of the leaf have their ramifica:icys 
larger than thoſe on the upper. And the two orders of 
veins are inoſculated in ſeveral places. Their uſes are 
ſuppoſed to be different: the upper laminz are conceive 
to be air-veſſels or trache through which the perſpira- 
ble matter is diſcharged, which often appears in the form 
of HONEY-DEW, and the air is inſpired, 
Plants are known to receive and tranſpire more, in 
equal time, than large animals; hence it appears, that 
the /eaves are neceſſary to preſerve the plants in perfect 
health : becauſe it has been found by accurate calculation 
and repeated experiments, that a plant of the ſun-flower 
receives and perſpires in twenty-four hours, ſeventcen 
times more than a man. 
The lower laminz are deſtined, as it is imagined, for 
receiving, preparing and conveying the moiſture imbibed 
from the riſing vapours of the earth, by which trees 
and plants are greatly nouriſhed : ſo that one principal 
uſe of /caves is to perform, in ſome meaſure, * ſame 
office for the ſupport of vegetable liſe, as the lungs of 
animals do for he ſubſiſtence of animal life; plants 
drawing through their leaves ſome part of their nouriſh. 
ment from the air. 

The /caves of plants are of the utmoſt conſequence to 

the life of the whole. Air evidently paſtes in at the 

leaves, and goes through the whole plant, and out again 
at the roots. If the /eaves have no air, the whole plant 
will die, as is caſily proved by the air-pump ; but in 
theſe experiments, it the leades be left on the outſide of 
the receiver, and parted by a hole cemented with wax, 
and have air, the plant will thrive, and grow, though its 
roots and ſtalk are kept in vacuo in water. The leaves 
of plants perſorm the neceſſary work of altering the 
water received in at the roots, into the nature of the 
juices of the plant; and hence it is, that the life of the 
pgs depend ſo immediately on their /caves. The huſ- 

andman often ſuffers for want of this knowledge. A 
crop of ſaint-foin is a very valuable thing, and its root 
being perennial, will yield him increaſe many years; but 
it is often ene at firſt, by ſuffering it to be indiſ- 
ereetly fed upon by the ſheep, which eating up all the 
leaves, the root remains without the means of a ſupply of 
air, and the whole periſhes. 

Leaves being thus neceflary to plants, nature has, in all 
erennial plants, provided a reverſionary ſtock of them. 
he leaves of theſe plants are always formed in autumn, 

though they are not unfolded till the tollowing ſpring. They 
then open and increaſe gradually, in proportion to the 
motion of the ſap, and the quantity of ah ga it then 
receives to be circulated. Theſe /eaves may alſo, though 
not wholly appcaring out of the bud, be ſuſſicient ſor ho 
extremely ſmall motion of life, which the ſap of peren- 
nial plants, that drop their leaves, has in winter. Tull's 
Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, p. 19. 
Dr. Grew obſerved the | ie AW of theſe autumnal 
leaves ; but beſide theſe, there is another ſet of them 
formed in the ſpring, and expanded about midſummer. 
Theſe are of infinite ſervice to many particular trees, 
particularly to the mulberry, as they ſave its life when 
the ſpring leaves have been all eaten up by the ſilk-worms. 
People who ſtrip that tree for the food of theſe animals 
find, however, that ſome caution is neceſſary, in order 
to make the new ſupply of ſpring /caves ſave the life of 
the tree. For if they pull off the old caves downward, 
ſtripping away ſtalk and all, the tree often dies, but it 
they pull them upwards, the tree lives without hurt; be- 
cauſe the ſtalk, in this caſe, is left, and often a piece 
of the bottom of the /caf upon it. 'Theſe ſerve, in 
ſome degree, in the place of the whole leaves, till the 
new ones are formed. 1785 
It is certain that no plant, to which nature has allotted 
leaves, can live without them, but will certainly die if 
they are pulled off as foon as they appear. 'The common 
graſs of our meadows and paſtures might ſeem an excep- 
tion to this general rule ; but it is to be conſidered, that 
though the ſheep eat this down very cloſe, and take off 
its /eaves as ſoon as they grow, yet when it is thus de- 
voured by cattle, it is only in the de, very little of it 
growing up into ſtalk at that time, and therefore leſs ſap 
is to be purified, and conſequently leſs of the operation 
allotted to the /caves required z and there is a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of new /caues growing up in the place of the 
old ones, and many of theſe being too ſhort to be bitten 
off, ſerve in the place of thoſe which are eaten. 

The leaves of trecs and plants afford the curious in mi- 

croſcopic obſervations many very beautiſul objects. 

All leaves are full of innumerable veſſels, which convey 

perſpirable juices to the pores for their diſcharge. Whe- 

ther there be any circulation in them, is not yet deter- 
mined ; but as their juices all become tiff and coagu- 
lated 
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lated, when let out, it is probable that they have ſome 
motion, which keeps them fluid while in the veſſels of 
the plant. 

The pores in the /eaves of plants are almoſt innumer- 
able. Mr. Leewenhoek found an hundred and ſeventy-two 
thouſand and ninety pores on one fide of a le of box. 
The /eaves of rue ſeem full of holes, like a = 3 
all the kinds of St. John's wort appear likewiſe ſtuck full 
of pin-holes to the naked eye, but the microſcope difco- 
vers, that the places where thoſe holes ſeem to be, are 
really covered with à very thin and white membrane. 
The backſide of the herb mercury looks, as if rough- 
eaſt with ſilver, and all the ribs are full of white, round, 
tranſparent balls, faſtened by ſender ſtalks, like ſo many 
pom A ſage-leof appears like a rug, or Nag, full of 


nots and tufts of filver thrums, and embelliſhed with 


Lear, aculcated, is a ſimple lat, whoſe ſurface is covered 
with cartilaginous points, 17 4 rigid, and ſtrong enough 
to wound any tender part of the fleſh ; and which ad- 
here but flightly to the le, and may be cafily ſeparated 
from it. 

Lear, acuminated, a ſimple lcaf, terminated by a pointed 
and ſharp extremity, like an awl. 

Lear, acute, a ſimple leaf, which terminates in a ſharp 
point. 

Lear, adpreft, folium adpreſſum, is when the diſk of the 
leaf hies cloſe to the ſtem. 

L ar, adverſe, is one whoſe ſides reſpect the meridian, 
and not the heavens, as ginger. 

Leaves, elated, are thoſe divided into, or compoſed of ſe- 
veral complete pinnated leaves, whether equal or unequal, 
uniform or diflormg+ as in the orobus, and other the. like 


fine. round cryſtal beads, or pendants, and theſe faſtened 
by lender foot-ſtalks. The back-fide of a roſe-leaf,, and 
particular] of that kind called fwret-brizr, appears dia- 
pered wah ſilver. Every one knows, that the /caves of 
ſtinging nettles are thick ſet with ſharp prickles, which 


— 


plants. 


L avEs, alternate, thoſe which do not ſtand oppoſite, but 


one over another, all the way up the ſtalk. 
Lear, amplexicauley expreſſes à leaf, the baſe of which ex- 
tends itſelf in ſuch a manner, that it environs and ſur- 


penetrate the ſkin when touched, and occation heat, pain, 
and ſwelling. 

to be owing to the prickles heing left in the wounds 
they make, but the microſcope diſcovers ſomething much 


are formed for acting, in the ſame manner as the ſtings 
of onimals; for every one of them is found to be a 
rigid body, hollow, and terminating in a very fine point, 
with an opening near its end. Ar the bottom of this 
prickle there lies a pellucid bag, containing a limpid li- 


{quirted out at the little outlet, and if it enters the tkin, 
produces the miſchiefs before mentioned by the pun- 
gency of its ſalts. And hence it is, that the /eaves of 
nettles, when they have dried a little in the ſun, ſting 
ſcarce at all. Baker's Mocroſcope, p. 259. 

Beſides, the leaf ſerves, in a ſingular manner, to nouriſh 
the eye or germ of the plant, until, growing by degrees 
to a greater bulk, it preſſes the veſſels of the foot-ftalk 
together, whereby the juice is by little and little ſtopped 
in the le / till it cannot any more return through the 
ſoot- tall; which, by the ceſſation of the afflux and reflux 
of the nutritious juice, grows putrid, and the leaf dies and 
falls off; which is the chief cauſe of the falling of the 
leaves in autumn. Leaves likewiſe ſhade the buds for the 
future ſhoots from the fun, which would otherwiſe ex- 
hale and dry up their moiſture, and alſo the young fruit. 
Miller. See Per /piration of PLANTS. 

Botaniſts conſider the leaves of plants, with regard to 
their ſtructure, ſurface, conſiſtence, edges, ſituation, ſize, 
and ſigure. 
either ſingle, as thoſe of the apple-trec, pear-tree, &c 
or doi, as thoſe of angelica, parſley, &c. 

With regard to their ſurface, /eaves are either flit, as 
the nummularia, aſarum, origany, Sc. or hollow, as 
thoſe of the onion and aſphodel z or thick and folid, as 
ſeveral kinds of kali, and houſe-lecks. | 

With regard to their conſiſtence, {eaves are either thin 


or thick and groſs, as thoſe of portulaca; or Hehn, as 
thoſe of ſeveral kinds of houſe-lecks; or wo2/ly, as thoſe 
of the mullein. 

With regard to the verge, or edges, /eaves are either cu 
ſlightly, as ſome ſpecies of geum, and cannabis; or 
deep, as trefoil, Wc. 

With regard to their ſituation, /eaves are either alternate, 
that is, ranged slternately, as the hounds-tongue ; or op- 
Polite to each other, as 4 phillyrea; or e ſtellated, as in 
the rubia. With regard to their ſize, leaves are either 
very Lig, as thoſe of the colocalia, |S ſphondylium; 
moderate, as thoſe of the fig- tree; /m4//, as thoſe of the 
apple-tree, pear- tree, peach- tree; or very /mall, as thoſe 
of the mille-pertuis, or St. John's wort. 

The figure of the leaves of plants may be repreſented by 
holding one in the ſmoke of refin, camphor, a candle, 
&. whereby the leaf acquires a blackneſs, which, when 
prefied on white paper, gives the exact ſize, thape, and 
particular ramifications of the fibres. This method may 


ing. Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 132. | 


tiny, Tab. III. and IV. 

Leaves are uſually divided into //mple and compound, to 

which ſome alſo add determinate; each of which has its 

ſeveral ſubdiviſions. 

Luar, acereſe, is a ſimple linear /caf, which ſtays on the 
tree, and is ever- green; as in the fir, yew, &c. 


Theſe ſymptoms were imagined formerly | 


nore wonderful in this plant, and thews that its prickles | 


quor, which, upon the leaſt touching the prickle, is | 


With regard to their ſtructure, /eaves are | 


rounds the ſtalk every way. In this caſe, the leaf is ge- 

neraily of a ſagittated, or heart-faſlioned ſhape, and is 

ſettle. 

L Ar, articulated, is a compound lea, formed by one 

| growing n the top of another. 

LAT, axillary, is a determinate leaf, that grows from the 

inſertion of the branches. 

Leer, bifid, one divided into two, parts at the top. When 

| a a is thus divided into three parts, it is ſaid to be 

| trifd; when into four, quadrifid, 2nd fo on. Multifid 

expretics a h divided into a great number of ſegments. 

' LEAF, bigeminate, 2 compound %%, formed of a double 
conjugation of lefier [caves or one whoſe foot-ſtalk di- 
vides in parts, and connects four ſmall hade on the 
top. 

Lear, binated, hinatum folium, a kind of compound leaf, 

| formed only of two folioles on one petiole. 

124 r, bipartite. See Duinque partite Lx A, infra, 


Lear, canaliculated, a imple leaf, which 1s hollowed all 


the way of its length with a channel. 

Lear, carinated, or keel-/-eped, is a ſimple hf, that has 
the under part of the diſł prominent through the whole 
length, and the upper concave, like the keel of a boat. 

| Lear, carnous, a ſimple leaf, which is full of pulp, or of 

a fleſhy ſubſtance, contained between the membranes 

which form the upper and under ſurface. 

Le Ar, cartilaginous, a ſimple lf, whoſe edge is ſurrounded 
with a kind of cartilage or border, thicker than the reſt, 

but of a different ſubſtance from the leg. 

Lear, cauline, a determinate J, which grows not imme- 

| diately from the root, but on the {talk of a plant. 

LAT, ciliated, a ſimple ea, ſurrounded all the way with 

| parallel hairs, or filaments, fo as to give ſome reſem- 

| blance of the hairineſs of the eye-lids. 

Lear, cirrhs/c, or claſper, is a ſimple af, that terminates 

| with a claſper or tendril. | 

Lear, cloven, folium fiſſum, a imple leaf, divided by li- 


| 8 . : | 
near ſinuſſes, and ſtrait margin; from the number of 


and fine, as thoſe of 8. John's-wort, and dog's-graſs 3. which diviſions they are called bi: , wrifid, &. 


Lear, coleur+d, is that which has other colours thar: green. 
| Lear, compeuid, is that which is divided to the middle rib 
into ſeveral ſegments, and ſeems made up of ſcveral 
| ſmaller /eaves, as in liquorice, &c. 
Compound leaf expreſſes, in general, a le that is formed 
| of ſeveral other leſſer ones, flanding upon the tame foot- 
ſtalk. In this large ſenſe, however, it is divifible into 
| ſeveral kinds. 1. The compound ones, properly and di- 
ſtinctly fo called. 2. The decompound. And, 3. The 
ſupradecompound. Of each of which in its place. 
In deſcribing theſe kinds of leaves, the whole le, which 
| is the reſult of the combination, is called um, and the 
ſmall faves, which together compoſe it, are called /c- 
liola. ä 
Compound leaf, properly fo called, is only formed of one 
ſeries of foliola, or of one compoſition. 
Luar, compreſſed, a fimple leaf, whoſe marginal ſides are 
| 2. 3” Wy that the ſubſtance of the /eaf is larger than 
the dilk. 


t 


be of ute to hataniſts, when they have no kill in draw- LEar, concave, a ſimple ln, whoſe middle is ſunk or hol- 


lowed. 


* he leawes of plants have ſeveral diſtinctions among bo- Conferta Fol, leaves placed in cluſters, or ſo cloſe to 
taniſts, according to their ſhape and diviſion, js 3 of 
which has its peculiar name. See Tab. of Leaves, Bo- 


one another, that it is not eaſy to diſcover their exact 
ſituation. 

Lear, conjugate, is a compound pinnate /eaf, conſiſting of 
two folioles only. 

Connata Fol 1a, leaves cohering together, or whoſe baſes 
unite, ſo as to form but ns dats 

LEax, convex, a ſimple leaf, whoſe middle riſes into a pro- 
tuberant form. 


Lear, acinaciform, or faulchion-fhaped, is a ſimple leaf, | Lear, cordated, expreſſes a ſimple leaf of an ovated ſhape, 


which is fleſhy and compreſſed, with one of its edges 


convex and narrow, the oth it. 
"You. Il, Ne 70. er thick and ſtrait 


hollowed a little on each ſide at 
| any angles. ; 


baſe, but without 
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Lt ar, obverſely-cordated, one of the ſame figure with the 
former, but affixed to its petiole not by the cordated part, 
which is the baſe in the former, but by the oppoſite 
end. 

Lear, cordto-ſagittated, a ſagittated leaf, the ſides of which 
are Convex. 

Le Ar, crenated, crenatum folium, a r lea, whoſe edges 
are furniſhed with indentings, which are contiguous to 
one another, and are neither turned toward the point, 
nor toward the baſe. 

LEAF, acute-crenated, a crenated leaf in which the indent- 
ings are ſharp at the ends. 

Obtuſe-crenated, that whoſe indentings terminate ob- 
tuſely. a 

1227, % criſpum folium, a imple lea, which is un- 
dulated or folded over and over at the edge, which muſt 
alſo be in ſome manner divided, not entire, viz. either 
dentated, ſerrated, or lacerated. 

Lear, cuneiferm, is a ſimple le, of the ſhape of a wedge ; 
or the length of which greatly exceeds its breadth, and 
the lower part of which grows ſmaller all the way. 

Lu Ar, decompo/ite, exprefles a compound lea, the common 
petiole of which divides itfelf twice before it is furniſhed 
with /eaves. | 

Lear, decurrent, one which adheres immediately to the 
ſtalk or branch of a plant, without any pedicle ; and 
which has its lower part extended and running along the 
branch. 

Lear, deltoide, a ſimple lcaf with four angles, whereof 
thoſe of the ſummit are farther diſtant from the center 
than thoſe of the ſides. 

Lr ar, demerſe, is one which is hid beneath the ſurface of 
the water. 

Lear, dentated, a ſimple /eaf, whoſe edge is beſet with ho- 
rizontal points of the ſame matter with the 4, itſelf, 
and diſtinct and ſeparate one ſrom another. 

Lear, dependent, is one whoſe ſummits point to the ground. 

LEA, depreſſed, is a ſimple le, whoſe dilk is more de- 
preſſed than the ſides. 

Lear, determinate, is that which derives its character from 
ſome circumſtance foreign to its own particular ſtructure 
or configuration, as from its place, fituation, inſertion, 
or direction, 

LEAF, digitated, expreſſes a compound lea, formed of a 
number of imple foliola, placed regularly on a common 
petiole. In a ſtrict ſenſe, however, it is uſed only to ex- 
preſs ſuch a {ef as is compoſed of more than "An fo- 
liola. 

LEaves, diſtich, are thoſe which are ranged along only 
upon two ſides of the branches, as in the fir-tree. 

Lear, dolabriform, or hatchet-ſhaped, is a ſimple leaf, 
which is roundiſh, compreſſed, and obtuſe, gibbous on 
the outſide, the inſide ſharp-edged, and taper below. 
Duplicatonpinnatum, br pinnato-pinnatum, expreſſes a leaf 
compoſed of ſeveral others, each of which is itſelf com- 
poſed of feveral ſmaller leaves or foliola. 

Le Ar, duplicato-ternated, a compound leaf, conſiſting of 
lead es, which are themſelves compoſed of three leave, 
each. - 

Ly ar, emarginated, a ſimple leaf, which has a little indent- 
ing on the ſummit. Obtuſely emarginated, is the term 
when the two points which form the indenting are ob- 
tuſe. When they are acute, it is faid to be acutely emar- 
gin-ted, 

Lear, form, a compreſſed ſimple leaf of the ſhape of 
a iword, which is thin, and edged, as it were, on the 
fides, 2nd which has a high rib running down its middle. 

Lear, ere, one ſo ſituated as to make an acute angle with 
the ſtalk. 

LEAF, eroſe, eroſum folium, a ſimple leaf, which has ſeve- 
ral ſinuſes in its diſł, and alſo in the edge or border. 

Leaves, faſciculate, expreſs leaves, many of which ariſe 
together from the ſame point. | 

LEAF, floral, expreſſes one found near the flower, and 

which never appears but with the flower. 
Frondes expreſs leaves conſiſting of ſeveral other leaves, 
and forming the whole plant; as is the caſe in the fern- 
kind, in which the fructification being on the back of the 
leaves, the ſingle leaf makes the whole plant. 

LEAF, gibbeus, is a ſimple leaf, which is convex on both 
ſides, the middle being fuller of pulp. 

Lear, ha/lated, a ſimple leaf, in form like a ſpear's point. 
This exprefles a triangular lea, the ſides and the baſe of 
which are both hollowed, ſo as in fome meaſure to give 
the reſemblance of a le compoſed of three parts. 
Hirſutum folium. See Piloſe LEAF, infra, 

LEAF, hiſpid, a ſimple le, whoſe ſurface is covered with 
more thick and rigid hairs than the n LEAF. 

LEAr, horizontal. See Patent LEAF, infr 

LEAF, jagged. See Laciniated Lt.ar, infra. 

LEAVES, imbricated, imbricata folia, leaves placed over one 
another in the manner of the tiles of a houſe, or like the 
ſcales of fiſhes, : 


LEA 


Lear, inflex, inflexum folium, that which in growing frm 
tits baſe, turns its point again toward the plant. 

Lear, intire, integtum, or indivifiim folium, a ſimple leaf, 
which is not cut in with any ſinus in its diſk. 

The term integerrimum applied to a la, denotes that it 
is free from all diviſions or infinuztjons of any kind in 
the border any more than in the diſks: _ | 

LEAF, lacerated, lacerum folium, a ſimple leaf, the edge of 
which is compoſed of ſegments of different ſhape and 
figure. | 

Le * Es, laciniated, are ſimple raves, which are very deeply 
cut in, though not quite to the middle rib, yet are di- 
vided into ſeveral jagged portions: theſe are called alſo 
jagged leades; and of this kind are thoſe of the horned- 
poppy, ragwort, and the like, | 
EAF, lanate, or woolly, is a ſimple leaf, whoſe ſurface is 
covered with a kind of woolly ſubſtance, like the ſhort 
wool of lambs. 

Lear, l/anceolated, a ſimple leaf, which is ſhaped like a 
ſpear's point, or which is oblong, and growing ſmaller 
and narrower from the middle to the extremity; where 
it terminates in a point. 

Lear, linear, a ſimple leaf, the two ſides of which run al- 
moſt parallel to one another: the linear leaves are uſually 
narrow, and ſomewhat broader in the middle than at ei- 
ther end. 

Lr ar, linguiform, a ſimple linear leaf, in ſhape of a tongue, 
which is obtuſe, fleſhy, depreſſed, convex on the under 
ſide, and uſually cartilaginous at the edge. 

Lear, /obated, is a fimple ſcaß, divided to the middle into 
parts that ſtand wide from each other, and have their 
margins convex. From the number of theſe lobes they 
are called bilobe, trilobe, &c. 

Lzar, l{unulated, a ſimple le, in form of a creſcent : it is 
a ſuborbicular 4%, hollowed at the baſe, with two cur- 
vilinear angles in form of ſickles at its hinder part or baſe. 

Lrar, lyrated, foiinm lyratum, a ſimple leaf, in form of a 
lyre; or it is a e, which divides itſelf in its lower part 
in ſuch a manner, that the inciſions below make ſeg- 
ments, which ſtand out from the body of the , and 
are detached from the larger ſegment, which forms the 
upper part. 

Lnar, membranaceous, a ſimple /caf, merely compoſed of 
membranes, with no pulp between. 

Lrar, nahed, nudum folium, expreſies a le, whoſe ſur— 
face is ſmooth and equal, without any particvlar marks. 

Lrar, natant, one which floats upon the ſurſace of the 
water. 

Lear, nerve, a imple leaf, whole veſſels are ſimple, and 
extend themſelves parallely from the baſe toward the 
ſummit, without any ramifications. 

Nitidum folium, expreſſes a fimple /caf, of a ſmooth and 
gloſſy ſurface, looking as if poliſhed by art. 

LEAr, oblique, is one whoſe baſe regards the ſky, and ſum- 
mit the horizon. 

Lear, eblong, a ſimple Ys the length of which is many 
times equal to its breadth, and the extremities of which 
are both too narrow to form ſegments of circles. 

Lear, obtuſe, a ſimple leaf, terminated by the ſegment of 
a circle. When the ſummit of a /eaf is obtuſe, but ter- 
minated by a ſharp point, aſſixed, as it were, upon it, it 
is ſaid to be obtuſum cum acumine. 

Lear, obverſely-ovated, obverst ovatum folium, a leaf of the 
ſame figure with the ovated /eaf, only fixed to the petiole 
by its ſmaller end. 

LEAvEs, oppeo/ite, are thoſe which ſtand by pairs on each 
fide of the ſtalk. 

LEAF, orbicular, a ſimple leaf of a round figure, the 
breadth of which is equal to its length, and every part of 
its edges equally diſtant from the center. : 

Lrar, oval, a ſimple lea, approaching to round, but too 
long for its breadth 3 its two ends forming the ſame ſeg- 
ments of circles. This might be more diſtinctly called 
eliptic. 

LEAF, ovated, folium ovatum, expreſſes 2 ſimple leaf, the 
ſhape of which is like that of an egg, or which is longer 
than broad, and the baſe or lower part of which forms 
the ſegment of a circle, though the other extremity is too 
{mall to be in proportion to it. 

LEAF, palmated, a ſimple leaf, in form of an open hand. 
This expreſſes a 4%, divided into ſeveral ſegments, from 
the top down to the middle, or to the baſe. 

Lear, panduriform, one of the ſhape of a violin. This is 
an oblong 4%, larger at both ends than in the middle, 
where it is deeply cut, in a rounded manner. 

Lear, papilloſe, a ſimple leaf, whole ſurface is covered with 
little roundiſh =. or veſicles. 

LEAF, parabolical, is a ſimple le, whoſe length exceeds 
its breadth, and is narrowed from the baſe upward. 

LE ar, partite, or divided, is a ſimple leaf, divided into age 
parts to the baſe, ſo as to appear like many leaves, till 
they are examined. From the number of 4. they 
are bipartite, tripartite, &. | 


LEAT, 


* 


Lr ar, patent, one which ſtands almoſt ſtrait out from tlie 
ſtalk, or nearly at right angles with it. When it forms 
rfectly right angles, it is called horizontal. 1 
Liar, pedate, or footed, a compound len, whoſe foot- 
ſtalk or — 1 divided, and has ſome ſmall eaves placed 
e inner ſide. EN 5 
133 expreſſes a lem, the petiole of which is af- 
fixed to the diſk, and not to the baſe, or to the edge of 
e leaf. , | ; 
ers al Sec Trigonal LEAF, infra. f 
Lr ar, perfoliate, that whoſe diſk is pierced by the {talk, the 
branch, or the peduncle ; and does not any where touch 
or adhere to its edges. 2 
Lr ar; petjolate, one aſſixed to a plant by means of a pecu- 
liar pedicle, which in the caſe of a leaf is called petiole, 
though in caſe of ſruit a peduncle. See PETIOLE, &c. 
Lrar, pils/e, a ſimple leaf, whoſe ſurface is furniſhed with 
' hairs ſo large and long, as to be diſtinguiſhable by the eye 
ſeparately. A le , hairy to a greater degree is expreſſed 
by the term hrrſutum z and when it is covered with a 
coarſer hair or ſhag, vilio/um ; and with a ſhorter and 
finer, lanizerum. : 
LEAF, pinnated, or pennated, a compound leaf, formed in 
manner of a wing, and compoict of two ranges or ſe- 
ries of folioles, annexed to the two ſides of one common 
oblong petiole. 
Of the prinnated leaves there are ſeveral kinds, 
Pinnate with an odd one, when it is terminated by an 
odd foliole ; cirrhoſe pinnate, when it terminates in a eir- 
rhus or claſper; abrupt pinnate, when it is terminated 
neither by a foliole nor cirrhus; oppoſitely pinnate, when 
the ſolioles ſtand oppoſite to each other; alternately pin- 
ate, when the folioles are produced alternately ; inter- 
ruptedly pinnate, when they are alternately leſs; articu- 
lately pinnate, when the petiole common to all the fo- 
lioles is articulate or joined; decur/rvely pinnate, when 
the folioles arc decurrent, or extend themſelves down- 
wards along the petiole. 5 f 
Lt ar, pinnatifid, expreſſes a ſimple leaf, divided into ſe- 
veral parts, in form of ale; or which has three, four, 
or more lateral ſinuſes, ſeparated by long horizontal ſeg- 
ments. | 
Lear, plane, is a ſimple Ia, which has both ſurfaces every 
where parallel. FE 
Lrar, plicated, a ſimple lcaf, from the baſe or petiole of 
which there run at ſeveral diſtances veſſels or fibres, 
which extend themſelves to the extreme ſides, and ſome 
of which raiſe and others depreſs the diſk of the leaf in 
an alternate order, making acute angles. 
Lrar, præmorſe, pramor ſum 7 a ſimple leaf, which 
y ver 
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is truncated and terminate y blunt unequal cuts. 

Lrar, punctated, or dottcd, is a ſimple le, beſprinkled 
with hollow points or dots. 

Lr ar, gquadrangular, is a ſimple /caf, with four prominent 
angles round the ditk. 

Lear, quadrifid. See Bifid LEAF. 

Leaves, guiternate. See Ternite LEAF. 

Duina Folia. See Ternate LEAF, ; 

Lear, quinquanzular, 2 ſimple le, with ſtrait ſides, and 
hve angles. 

Ly Ar, qringuefſoliate, is a compound leaf of the ſame form 
with the tri/o/:ate, but made up of five ſegments ; ſuch 
are the leaves of cinquefoil, &c. ' 

LEar, quinquepartite, one which is ſeparated into five parts 


down to the very baſe, ſo as to ſeem made up of five ſe- 


parate /eaves, till cloſely examined. In the ſame manner 
a leaf is ſaid to be bipariite, &c, when it is divided into 
two, three, &c. parts. 

Lzar, radical, a determinate ar, which grows immedi- 
ately from the root of a plant, not from the ſtalk. 

Lear, radicant, one which puthes out roots from its ſum- 
mits, as ſome of the ferns do. 

Ly Ar, radicated, folium radicatum, one which puſhes out 
roots from its diſk or lower ſurface. 

Lraves, ramoſe, thoſe which are ſtill more divided than 
the winged or alated leaves, and compoſed of one ſeries 
farther in their diviſion. Of this fort are the leaves of 
female fern, and the like. Or, 

How leaf is a leaf of the claſs of determinate /eaves, 
which grows not on its main italk, but on its branches. 
Ltar, ramuloſe, a kind of compound leaf, in which there 

are ſeveral foliola ſuſtained on a branched petiole. 

LE Ar, reclinate or reflex, one which has its ſummit lower 
than its baſe. | 

L ar, reniferm, a ſimple lcaf of the ſhape of a kidney; 
or, it is a ws 4 of a ſuborbicular figure, hollowed a little 
at the baſe, but without any angle. 

LEAF, repanded, folium repandum, a ſimple leaf, the border 
of which is marked all round with ſhort lobes, each 
making a ſegment of a circle, with obtuſe ſinuſes. 

Lear, retuſe, retuſum folium, a imple le, whole extre- 
mity is terminated by an obtuſe ſinus. 
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LEAF, revolute, folium revolutum, a leaf, the upper part of 

which rolls itſelf downward. | 

Lear, round, teres folium, a ſimple leaf, which is not 

flatted as moſt are, but is of a cylindric figure, except 

the point. A round les denotes alſo one that has no 
angles. | 

Lear, rugofe, a ſimple leaf, whoſe veins are ſunk deep, and 

between which the membranous and fleſhy part of the 

leaf” riſes in irregular forms, ſo as to give upon the whole 

a wrinkled ſurface. | 5 

Lear, ſagittated, a ſimple leaf, formell like the iton head 

of an arrow. This is the triangular Jef, hollowed at its 

baſe for the inſertion of the petiole: : 

LEAF, ſcabrous, a ſimple leaf, which has ſeveral irregular 

prominences on its ſurface. * | 

LEAF, ſemamplexicaule, one reſembling the amplexicaule, but 

with its lobes at the baſe too ſmall to entirely furround 

the ſtalk; | 

Le ar, ſemicylindric, is a ſimple le, which is round on one 
fide, and flat on the other. 5 | 

Lear, fennel, a determinate l, which appears firſt from 
the ſeed of a plant, and is uſually different from the reſt. 

Lear, ſerrated, folium ſerratum, a fimple le, whoſe edge 

or border is notched like a ſaw, or furniſhed with points 

which make acute angles, and placed one bending to- 
ward another, and all roward the top: : 

Retrorſum ſerratum folium, expreſſes a leaf, whoſe edge 

is furniſhed with the ſame ſort of indentings, but in 

which they are turned backwards, or all look toward the 
baſe of the Jef. 

Obſolete ſerratum folium, expreſles a leaf indented in the 

ſame manner, but the indentings obtuſe and weak. 

Folium duplicato=ſerratum, denotes a le ſerrated as the 

firſt, but with the ſerratures large, and their edges fe- 

rated again with indentings of the ſame kind. 

LEAF, eile, one which rifes immedtately from the ſtalk; 

without any pedicle. | | 

LEar, /zmple, is that which is whole, or not divided to the 

middle rib, or ſeeming made up of different ſmaller 

leads; as in ſage, mint, &c. | 

Simple leaf is otherwiſe defined, that of which the pr- 

TIOLE carries only one. a 

LEAF, /imuated, a ſimple lcaf, which has a number of ſinuſes 

on its ſides, but theſe ſeparated by lobes not very long, 

nor themſelves indented or notched at the edges. 

Sinuato-dentated leaf, expreſſes a leaf like the former, but 

with the lateral lobes of a linear figure. ; 

Retrorſum finuatum folium, a leaf with ſinuſes at the 

ſides, and with the lobes which divide them, pointed and 

turned toward the baſe, like the barbs of an arrow. 

Lear, ſmooth, folum glabrum, is that whoſe ſurface is 

ſmooth, and has no inequalities. 

Leaves, /parſe, thoſe which are placed irregularly over the 

ſeveral parts of the plant. 

LEAF, /patulated, is a ſimple le, of a roundiſh figure; but 

narrow at the baſe, and linearly lengthened. 

Lear, ſpinoſe, a ſimple leaf, whoſe ditk or edge is armed 

with cartilaginous points ſo firmly aflixed, that they can- 

not be ſeparated without injuring the le itſelf : to which 
is oppoſed an unarmed or 3 leaf. 

LEAVES, /icliate, thoſe which grow more than fix at a joint, 
and are arranged like the rays of a ſtar, called alſo ver- 
ticillate or whorled. 

LEAF, /triated, a ſimple leſ, with a number of longitudi- 
nal furrows on its ſurface. 

LEAF, ſubrotund or roundi/h, a imple leaf, approaching to 
the figure of the orbicular Je, but departing from it, ei- 
ther in being too long or too broad, or prominent, in 
ſome one or more parts. 

Lear, /ubular, that which grows at the ramiſications, or 
under that part of the ſtalk, from whence there grows 
one on ſeveral branches. 

Lear, ſubulated, is a imple leaf, of the ſhape of an awl. 
This expreſſes a leaf oblong and narrow, broadeſt at the 
baſe, and thence gradually decreaſing, till it terminates 
in a point. 

LEAF, fulcated, a ſimple /eaf, which has a great number of 
ridges all round it, with obtuſe finuſes. 

LEAF, ſupradecompe/ite, a compound e, which has the 
common petiole divided more than twice, before it is 
charged with leaves or foliola. 

Lx Ar, ternated, a compound one, conſiſting only of three 
leaves on a common petiole. | ; 
Ternate alſo expreſſes lea which grow three at a joint, 
ſurrounding the ſtalk. When there are four or five, they 
are called quaterna and quina, and fo on. 

LEAF, tetragonal. See Trigonal LEAF, infra. 

LEAF, tomentoſe, a ſimple leaf, whoſe ſurface is covered 
with hairs ſo ſhort and tine, that the eye does not diſtin- 

uith them fingly, though the /caf in 2 is evidently 
owny, both to the ſight and the touch. 

LEAF, triangular, a ſimple lea, compoſed of three . 

2 near 
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linear ſides, and three angles, the two inferior ones of 
which are on a level with the baſe. 

Lr Ar, trifid. Sce Bifid LEAF. 

Lr ar, trifoliate, is a compound lea, made up of ſegments, 
placed in the ſame order as in the digitated /e; but 
theſe ſegments are uſually ſhort, and are always three in 
number. Of this ſort are the /eaves of clover, graſs, &c. 

Lear, trigonal, a ſimple leaf, much like the triquetrous, 
only that in thif the ſeveral faces are each hollowed in 
form of channels, and the ribs are ſharp and membrana- 
ceous. 

A leaf that has, inſtead of three ribs or edges, four or 
five, is in the ſame manner called tetragonal, pentagonal, 
&C. 

Lear, trilsbons, one divided into three lobes. This is a 
lzaf divided juſt down to the middle into three parts, 
wllich ſtand apart from one another, and are rounded at 
the edges. 

Lrar, tripartite. See Duinquepartite I. E ar, ſupra. 
Tripinnate, or triplicato-pinnate, is a compound 4% 
whoſe petiole bears many folioles, each of which are bi- 
pinnate. b 
Triplicato-ternatum, or ternato-ternatum, a compound leaf, 
the petiole of which divides three times into three 
branches, before any /eaves or fohola are placed on it. 

Lear, triquetrous, expreſſes a {imple /caf, which has three 
faces or ſides, all flat. This is uſually alſo ſubulated, or 
grows ſmaller gradually from the bafe to the point. 

Lear, truncated, a ſimple ef, whoſe ſummit or point 
ſeems to have been cut oft, or is terminated by a {trait 
line in a tranſverſe direction. 

Lear, tubuloſe, a ſimple leaf, which is hollow within, and 
makes a kind of tube. 

Voginans expreſſes a leaf, the baſe of which is formed like 
a cylinder, MF ſurrounds the ſtalk, as is the caſe in many 
ot the graſſes. | 

LzaF, vensſe, a fimple leaf, on the ſurface of which there 
are a vaſt number of branched veſſels, which frequently 
unite in an odd manner one with another. 

Lear, wills/e. See Piloſe LEH A, tupra. 

Lear, wiſcons, is a fimple leaf, which has its ſurface co- 
vered with a clammy moiſture, that is not fluid. 

Lear, widulated, a ſimple 4%, whole exterior part of the 
diſk is of more extent than a circle of the fame diameter, 
ſo that the edges are neccilitated to riſe and fall in a re- 
gular manner. : 

The following remarks concerning the colouring ſub- 
ſtances of /caves are taken from Dr. Lewis. The green 
colour of the leaves of plants may be extracted by recti- 
f. d ſpirit of wine aud by oils. The ſpirituous tinctures 
are generally of a fine deep green, even when the 
leaves thernſelves are dull coloured, or yellowith, or hoary. 
The colour however ſeldom remains long in theſe li- 
quors; aid it remains a much ſhorter time when the 
colouring matter is ſeparated in a ſolid form, and expoſed 
to the air. The aczothus gives a more durable green 
colour to ſpirit than any other herb. Alkalis heighten 
the colours of the tinctures and of the juices ; and acids 
weaken, Ceitroy, or change them to a browniſh colour. 
Lime-water improves the colour, and alſo the durahility 
of the colour. 
lakes may be obtained from the leaves of acanthus, lily 
of the vailev, and of ſeveral other plants. Few herbs 
communicate any part of their green colour to water; 
perhaps none give a green conliderably deep. Neverthe- 
leſs, a green dye is ſaid to be given to wootlen by the leaves 
ot ſome plants, as of the wild chervil, or cow-weed, the 
common ray-wort, and deviPs-bit. The leaves of many 
kinds of herbs and trees give a yellow dye to weel, pre- 
viouſly boiled in a ſolution of alum and tartar. Weld 
particularly affords a line yellow dye. Mr. Heliot ob- 
ſerves, that all caves, barks, and roots, which have an 
aſtringent taſte, as the /eaves of the almond, peach, and 
ear-trees, afh-bark, roots of wild patience, Sc. yield 
durable yellows. From the caves of two plants, blue 
colouring ſubſtances are produced, namely, 1ND1Go and 
woar. Mr. Hellot ſutpects that a ſimilar blue fecula 
might be produced from many other vegetables. He 
ſuppoſes the green colour of vegetables to proceed from 
a mixture of blue and yellow particles, and that the 
former are frequently more permanent than the latter, fo 
a to be capable of reſiſting the fermentation of the juice 
of the plants, while the yellow are deſtroyed by that 
f-rmentation. Dr. Lewis has tried, without ſucceſs, to 
obtain blue dyes from other plants, by putrefying then 
in water. 

Le ar, Indian, in Botany. See 'TAMALAPATRA. 

Lt AF, water, in Botany, hydrophyllum, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five ſegments 3 it has one bell-ſhaped petal, divid- 
ed into five parts; under cach of theſe ſegments is 


By mcans of lime, not in-legant green 


LEAGUE alſo denotes an alliance or confederacy between 


Tie LEAGUE, by way of eminence, denotes that famous 


LEAGUE ſel: mn. 


ol 
fixed a nectarium, which is ſituated about the middle”; 
it has five ſtamina, which are longer than the 97% and 
an oval pointed germen, which becomes a globular cap. 
ſule with one cell, incloſing one large round ſeed. We 
know but one ſpecies, which grows naturally in boggy 
rounds in North America. Miller. 

2. reckons two ſpecies, one growing in Virginia 
and the other in Canada. 

Lrar is alſo applied to the fineſt and moſt beautiful parts 

_ of flowers, more properly called petals. 

It is true, all lowers have not /caves or petals; and it 
is ſometimes difficult to determine which 1s to be called 
the /caves, and which the calyx of the ſame flower. 
Jo prevent confounding the /eaves of the flower with thoſe 
of the reſt of the plant, the former are called by botan- 
iſts pctale, the latter ua. 

Le Avts, in Arciteffure, are an ornament of the Corin- 
thian capital, and thence borrowed into the Compoſite ; 
conſiſting in the repreſentation of a double row of /zaves 
covering the vaſe, tympanum, or neck of the column. 
Theſe „ade are ufually formed in imitation of thoſe of 
the acanthus; ſometimes of thoſe of olive, and ſome- 
times of laurel. 
The haves are divided ; each making three ranges of 
lefler, and are bent atop, one third of their height, — 
nee Tab. Archit fig 28. 

L*AF-go/d. See GOL D>lcaf. 

L Avt s in clocks and watches, are uſed for the notches of 
their FINLONS, 

LEAF-//ucr, See SILVER. 

LEAGUE, an extent of grount conſidered lengthwiſe 

icrving to meaſure the diſtances of one place from an- 

other; and containing more or leſs geometrical paces, 
according to the different uſages and cuſtoms of coun- 
tries. 

The word comes from /erca, or /uge, an ancient Gauliſh 

word, for an itinerary nicature, and adopted in that 

tenie by the Romans. Some derive the werd /euca from 
aewxeg, White 3 becauſe the Gauls, in imitation of the 

Romans, marked the ſpaces and dittances of their roads 

with white ſtones. 

A /-4-/eagur, is uſually reckoned 3co0 geometrial paces, 

or thiee Englith miles; the large /cagues of France are 

uſually zoco, and in ſome places 3500 paces : the mean 
or common /cague is 2500 paces, and the little /zague 

2000. Chorier obſerves, that the ancient Gauliſh /eogucs 

were but 150 paces. 

The Spaniſh /eagues are larger than the French, 17 Spa- 

nil league making a degree, or 20 French leagues, or 

694 Eng!l:th ſtatute miles. The /eagues of Germany 

and Holland contain ſour geographical miles each. 

The Perſian ſeagues are nearly the ſame with the Spaniſh ; 

that is, each is equivalent to four Italian miles; which 

come nearly to what Herodotus mentions of the para- 
fanga, an ancient meaſure among the Pertians, contain- 
ing thirty ſtadia; eight whereof, according to Strabo, 

make a mile. 8 

The Perſians mark their /cagues by trees, as the ancient 

Romans did by ſtones, /aprdesz tor which reaſon they 

are alſo called g, a't urknth word ſignifying @ tree. In 

Japan, the /eagwe conlitcs of 18900 fathoms. "Theſe arc 

all diſtinguiſhed by little killocks, raiſed on purpoſe by 

the roud- ide. Sce the /ragues of mott countries reduced 
to the Roman foot, under MII. E. | 
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princes and ſtates for their mutual aid, either in attack- 
ing ſome common enemy, or in dcfendins themſclves. 
The word comes from {724 z which, in the corrupt Latin, 
was uſed for a conſederacy: Dua quis cum alio ligatur. 

There have been ſeveral holy /:agaes entered into by the 
Chriſtians, againſt the Saracens and infidels ; called alſo 
criifadss, Or CROISADES., 


one on foot in France, from the year i576, to 1593- 
Its intent was to prevent the ſucceſſion of Henry IV. who 
was ot the Reformed religion, to the crown; and it 
ended with his abjuration ot that faith. 
Ihe /eagucrs or confederates, were of three kinds: the 
zealous leaguers aimed at the utter deſtruction, not only 
of the Huguenots, but alſo of the miniſtry. The Spaniſh 
le gucrs had principally in view the transferring the 
crown of France to the king of Spain, or the infanta 
his daughter. The moderate leagucrs aimed only at the 
extirpation of Calvinilm, without any alteration of the 
government. 
Hee COVENANT. | 
LEAK, in Sea-languoge, is a Chink or breach in the decks, 
les, or bottom of a thip, through which the water comes 
in. A thip is ſaid to /pring a lag& when ſhe begins to 
lcak, or let in the water. 
The manner of ſtopping a lea is, to put into it a plug 
wrapt in oakum, and well tarred, or in a tarpauling- 
9 | clout, 
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clout, which keeps the water out; or nailing a piece of 
ſheet-lead on the place. 

geamen ſometimes ſtop a lab by thruſting a piece of ſalt 
beef into it. The ſea-water, ſays Mr Boyle, being 
ſreſher than the brine imbibed by the beef, penetrates 
into its body, and cauſes it to ſwell ſo, as to bear ſtrong- 
ly againſt the edges of the broken plank, and thereby 
ſtops the inſſux of the water. Works Abr. vol. 1. b. 147. 
A ready way to find a leak in a ſhip, is to apply the nar- 
row end of a ſpeaking-trumpet to the ear, and the other 
to the fide of the ſhip where the lc is ſuppoſed to be; 
then the noiſe of the water iſſuing in at the lea will be 
heard Aiſtinctly, whereby it may be diſcovered. See 
Phitoſ. Tranſ. NY 201. 


LEAKAGE, the ſtate of a veſſel that cats ; that is, lets 


water, or other liquid ouze, in or out. 


Lr AGE alſo denotes an allowance of twelve per cent. to 


merchants importing wine, out of the cuſtoms thereof; 
and of two barrels in twenty-two, and three in twenty- 
three, to brewers, &c. out of the exciſe. 12 C. II. c. 24. 


LEAO, in Natural Hiſtory, a mineral ſubſtance approach- 


ing to the nature of the J- LAZ UU, found in the Eaſt 
Indies, and of great uſe in the Chineſe porcelain manu- 
ſature, being the fineſt blue they are poſſeſſed of. This 
{tone is found in the ſtrata of pit-coal, or in thoſe of a 
yeliowith or reddith carth in the neighbourhood of the 
veins of coal. There are often found pieces of it lying 
on the ſarface of the ground, and theſe are a ſure indi- 
cation, that more will be found on digging. It is ge- 
nerally found in oblgng pieces of the ſize of a finger, 
not round, but flat. Some of this is very fine, and ſome 
coarſe, and of a bad colour. The latter is very common, 
but the fine ſort is fcarce, and greatly valued. It is not 
eaſy to diſtingwth them at fight, but they are found by 
experiment, and the trying one piece is generally ſuſh- 
cient for judging of the whole mine ; for all that is found 
ir. the ſame place is uſually of the ſame ſort. 
heir manner of preparing it for uſe is this: they firſt 
wa}: it very clean, to ſeparate it from the earth, or any 
other foulneſs it may have; they then lay it at the bottom 
of their baking furnaces ; and when it has been thus cal- 
cined for three or four hours, it is taken out and pow- 
dered very ſine in large mortars of porcelain with peſtles 
of ſtone face with iron. When the powder is perfectly 
fine, they pour in ſome boiling water, and grind that 
with the reſt, and when it is thoroughly incorporated, 
they add more, and ſinally pour it off, aſter ſome time 
ſettling. The remainder at the bottom of the mortar, 
which is the coarſer part, they grind again with more 
water, and fo on, till they have made the whole fine, 
excepting a little dirt or grit. When this 1s done, all the 
liquors are mixed together, and well ſtirred. They are 
ſuffered to ſtand two or three minutes aſter this, and 
then poured off, with the powder remaining in them. 
This is ſuffered to ſubſide gradually, and is the fine blue 
they uſe in their beſt works, our common ſmalt ſerving 
for the blue of all the common low-priced China-ware. 
Obſervat. ſur les Coutumes de PAfie, p. 326. 
It is plain that this ſtone is a fort of /apzs lazuli; and the 
ultramarine blue, uſed by our painters, is made in a 
manner not wholly unlike this. It is muchto be wiſhed, 
that England were well ſearched for ſuch a ſtone as this 
lar, ſince our mines in Derbyſhire afford many blue 
ſubttances, which have not been ſufficiently conſidered ; 
and if it ſhould be found that either this, or any other 
Vuropcan nation, produces it, it will be a fine diſcovery, 
25 we ſhould not only have the means of giving a fine 
colour to our own manufactures of this kind, but we 
might trade with it in China to a vaſt advantage. It 
England does not poſlets it, it is very probable that Ger- 
many does, the mines there affording an almoſt inex- 
havſtible ſtore of coloured ſtones z and this being certain- 
ly no other than the {tony matter of ſome eryſtalline no- 
dule, accidentally tinged with ſome particles of copper. 
See LazUll laps. 


LEAP, in Miuſic, is when the ſong does not proceed by 


conjoint degrees. For inſtance, when there is an in- 
terval of a third, fourth, fifth, Wc. between two notes, 
the Italians call it a lap, alto. 

It is to be obſerved, that there are two kinds of laps, 
regular and irregular, called by the Italians, /a/ti regolari 
& irregolart, 

The regular leaps are thoſe of a third major or minor, 
whether natural or accidental, fourth, fiſth, ſixth minor, 
and octave, and theſe either aſcending or deſcending. 
Irregular leaps are the tritone, ſixth major, ſeventh major, 
the ninth, tenth, and in general all beyond the compaſs 


of an octave; at leaſt, in vocal muſic. 


Beſides theſe there are others which may be uſed, but 
with diſcretion ; ſuch as the diminiſhed fourth, the falſe 
fifth, and flat ſeventh. The difference between the re- 
guar and irregular leaps is, that the former are perſorm— 


ed by the voice, without any great ditliculty or effort ; 
Yor. III. N* x98. * © 25 
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whereas the latter require more attention and pains to 
execute. 


Lray, in Fiſting, is uſed for a net, engine, or weel, made 


of twigs to catch fiſhin. Stat. 4 and 5 Will. and Mary, 
cap. 23. 


Lx ar, in the Manege, an air of a sT and a leap. 
LEAP-YEAR, the ſame with BISssEXTILE. 


It is thus called, becauſe, in the common year, any fixed 
day of the month changes ſucceſſively one day of the 
3 but in the lap year, it ſkips or leaps over one 
ay. 
The common year hath three hundred and ſixty-five days 
in it, but the /-ap-year three hundred and ſixty- ſix days; 
and in this caſe February hath twenty-nine days; which, 
in the common year, hath but twenty-eight. 
To find the /cap-year, the rule is, . A 
Divide by 4, what's left ſhall be, 
For leap-year, o; for paſt, 1, 2, or 3. | 
For bats is the year 1780 a leap-year, or common- 
year 


4 4)1780(445. 
There is o remainder, ſo that it is /eaf-year. 


LEAPING-hor /e, in the Manege, is one that works in the 


high manege, or one that makes his leaps with order and 
obedience between two pillars upon a ſtraight line, in 
volts, caprioles, balotades, or croupades. Uſe excludes 
a gallop a terra a terra, and corvets from the number of 
leaps ; becauſe the horſe does not riſe ſo very high in 
theſe. Each leap of the horſe ought not to gain, or 
make above a foot and a half of ground forward. 


LEASE, from the French /ai/er, dimittere, to lett, in Law, 


a demiſe, or letting of lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, unto another for life, term of years, or at will, 
for a rent reſerved. | 

A leaſe is either written, called an indenture, deed-poll, or 
leaſe in writing; or by word of mouth called /eaſe-parol. 
Sce PAROL. | 
All eſtates, intereſts of freehold, or terms for years i 
lands, Sc. not put in writing and ſigned by the parties, 
ſhall have no greater effect than as eſtates at will; unleſs 
it be of /eaſes not exceeding three years from the making 
wherein the rent reſerved ſhall be two thirds of the value 
of the things demiſed. Stat. 29 Car. II. cap 3. Leaſes 
exceeding three years muſt be made in writing, and if 
the ſubſtance of a leaſe be put in writing, and ſigned by 
the parties, though it be not ſealed, it ſhall have the 
effect of a leaſe ſor years, &c. 

The party who letts a /ca/e, is called the lehr; and the 
party to whom it is lett the /e. 


LEASES Ly fatute. There are three kinds of perſons, who 


may make eas for three lives or twenty-one years, and not 
exceeding this term, by ſtatutes, that could not do fo here- 
tofore, vg. tenants in tail, binding their iſſue in tail, but 
not in remainder or reverſion ; huſband and wife, of the 
wife's land; and perſons ſeized of an eſtate in fee- ſimple 
in right of the church, except parſons and vicars. By 
the ſtat. 32 Hen. VIII. called the enabling ſtatute. 

But this ftatute ſpecifies ſeveral requiſites in order to 
render the /caſes binding: they mult be by indenture, 
and not by deed poll, or by any poll. They muſt com- 
mence from the day of making, and not at any greater 
diſtance of. time: the old leaſe, if there be any, mult be 
ſirſt abſolutely ſurrendered, or be within a year of ex- 
piring : the lea mult be of corporeal hereditaments, and 
not of ſuch things as lie merely in grant; for no rent 
can be reſerved out of theſe by the common law, as the 
leſſor cannot reſort to them to diſtrain: though now by 
5 Geo. III. c. 17. a /caje of tithes. or other incorporeal 
hereditaments, alone, may be granted by any biſhop or 
ecleſiaſtical or eleemoſynary corporation, and the ſuc- 
ceſſor ſhall be intitled to recover tlie rent by an action of 
debt, which, in caſe of a freehold 4e, be could not 


have brought at the common law. The % mult alſo 


be of lands and tenements commonly letten for twenty 
years paſt; and the cuitomary rent for that term re- 
terved : and /eaſes muſt not be made without impeach» 
ment of waſte. 7 
By 1 Eliz.c: 19.called the diſabling or reſtraining ſtatute, 
it is enacted, that all grants by archbithops and bithops, 
other than for the term of twenty-one ycars, or three 
lives from the time of making, or without referving the 
uſual rent, ſhall be void: but this ſtatute did not extend 
to grants made by any biſhop to the crown; however 
theſe as well as thoſe made to any ſubject, were com- 
prehended in the prohibition ot the ſtatute 1 Jac I. c. 3. 
The reſtrictions of this ſtatute were extended by 13 Eliz. 
c. 10. explained and enforced by 14 Eliz. c. 11 and 14. 
18 Eliz. c. 11. and 43 Eliz. c. 29. to certain other infe- 
rior corporations, both fole and aggregate. From all 
theſe it is collected, that all colleges, cathedrals and other 
eccleſiaſtical or eleemoſynary corporations, and all par- 
ſons and vicars are reitrained from making any eaſes of 
any kind, of their land, unleſs under the f Face Hap regu- 
| lations : 
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of malt for every 5 5. or that the leſſees ſhould pay for the 


LEASES of the king. Leaſes made * king, of part of 


Ly As E and Releaſe, is a conveyance of right or intereſt in 


LEASH, or LeAasHr, among Sport ſmen, denotes three 


LEAT, is uſed ſor a trench to convey water to or from a 


LEATHER, in Commerce, the ſkins o 


- 1. The ſkin is raw as it comes off the animal. 2. Some 


Tocco, and other kind of 


lations: 1. They muſt not exceed twenty-one years or 
three lives from the making. 2. The accuſtomed rent, 
or more, muſt be yearly reſerved upon them. 3. Houſes 
corpotations or market-towns may be lett for forty 
ears; provided they be not the manſion-houſes of the 
etore nor have above ten acres of ground belonging to 
them, and provided the leſſee be bound to keep them in 
repair; and they may alſo be aliened in ſee- ſimple for 
lands of equal value in recompence. 4. Where there is 
an old leaſe in being, no concurrent leaſe ſhall be made, 
unleſs where the old one will expire within three years. 
5. No leaſe by the equity of the ſtatute ſhall be made 
without impeachment of waſte. 6. All bonds and cove- 
nants tending to fruſtrate the proviſions of the ſtatutes 
13 and 18 Eliz. ſhall be void. There is another reſtric- 
tion with regard to college ſeaſes, by ſtat. 18 Eliz. c. 6. 
which directs, that one third of the old rent, then paid, 
ſhould for the future be reſerved in wheat or malt, re- 
ſerving a quarter of wheat for each 65. 8d. or a quarter 


ſame according to the price that wheat and malt ſhould 
be ſold for, on the market next adjoining to the reſpec- 
tive colleges, in the market-day before the rent becomes 
due. This money ariſing from corn rents is now, com- 
munibus annis, almoſt double to the rents reſerved in mo- 
ney. The leaſes of beneſiced clergymen are farther re- 
ſtrained, in caſe of their non- reſidence, by ſtatutes 1 
Eliz. c. 20. 14 Eliz. c. 11. and 18 Eliz. c. 11. whic 
direct, that, if any beneficed clergyman be abſent from 
his cure above fourſcore days in any one year, he ſhall 
not only forfeit one year's profit of his benefice to be 
diſtributed among the poor of the pariſh; but all A 
made by him of the profits of ſuch benefice, and all 
covenants and agreements of like nature, ſhall ceaſe and 
be void; except in the caſe of licenſed 1 who 
are allowed to demiſe the living, on which they are non- 
reſident, to their curates only, provided ſuch curates do 
not abſent themſelves above forty days in any one year. 
Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p. 321, &c. 

An As$IGNMENT differs from a /eaſe only in this; that 
by a leaſe one grants an intereſt leſs than his own, reſerv- 
ing to himſelf a reverſion ; in aſſignments he parts with 
the whole property, and the aſſignee ſtands to all intents 
and purpoſes in the place of the aſſignor. 


the duchy of Cornwall, are to be for three lives, or 
thirty-one years; and not to be made diſpuniſhable of 
waſte, whereon the ancient rent is to be reſerved ; and 
eſtates in reverſion, with thoſe in poſſeſſion, are not to 
exceed three lives, Sc. 13 Car. II. c. 4. 


lands or tenements, to another that hath the poſſeſſion 
thereof. Though the deed of feoffment was the uſual 
conveyance at common law; yet ſince the ſtat. of 27 
Hen. VIII. of uſes, the conveyance by leaſe and releaſe has 
taken place of it, and is become a very common aſſu- 
rance to paſs lands and tenements; for it amounts to a 
feoftment, the uſe drawing after it the poſſeſhon without 
actual entry, &c. and ſupplying the place of livery and 
ſeiſin, required in that deed : in the making it, a /eaſe, or 
bargain and fale for a year, or ſuch like term, is firſt 
Prepared and executed, to the intent that by virtue there- 
of the leſſee may be in actual poſſeſſion of the lands in- 
tended to be conveyed by the releaſe, and thereby and by 
force of the ſtatute 27 Hen. VIII. c. 10. for transferring 
of uſes into poſſeſſion, be enabled to take and accept a 

rant of the reverſion and inheritance of the faid lands, 
2 to the uſe of himſelf and his heirs for ever. See 
RELEASE. 


creatures of any kind; but chiefly greyhounds, foxes, 
bucks, and hares. 
We ſay a leaſb of greyhounds, a couple and a half of 
hounds. 
mill. It is mentioned in the ſtatute * I. cap. 19. 
ſeveral ſorts of 
beaſts dreſſed and prepared for the uſe of various manu- 
facturers, whoſe buſineſs is to make them up, according 
to their different employments. The butcher and others, 
who ſlay them off the carcaſes diſpoſe of them raw or 
ſalted to the tanner and tawyer; they to the ſhamoy, mo- 
of uo es ry who prepare 
them according to their reſpeCtive arts, in order to vent 
them among the curriers and /eather-cutters, glovers, 
harneſs-makers, coach-makers, ſaddlers, breeches-makers, 
gilt-/eather-makers, chair-makers, ſhoe-makers, book- 
binders, and all-in any way conccrned in the article of 
leather. 
Leather has divers names according to the ſtate wherein 
it is, and according to the different kinds of ſkins whereof 


it is prepared, and its peculiar qualities when ſo prepared. 
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are ſalted with ſea- ſalt and alum, or with natron, whicty 
is a ſpecies of ſalt-petre, or white ſalt-wort, to preven 
corruption in keeping, or ſending to diſtant tannericg 
during hot ſeaſons. 
Skins dried with the hair on, are commonly thoſe of 
oxen and cows, or buffaloes, either tame or wild. Mott 
of thoſe in France come from foreign countries. "The 
laces which furniſh the largeſt quantity, are Peru, the 
iſle of St. Domingo, Barbary, Cape Verd liles, the river 
Senegal in Africa, Muſcovy, Ireland, the ifland of Cuba. 
Thote of this latter place are the moſt eſteemed; they 
are called Havanna ſkins, from the name of the capit:i! 
city of that iſland, whither they are carried in order to 
be ſent to Spain, and from thence into other parts of 
Europe. After theſe-ſkins are ſtript of their hair, they 
are ſold to the tanners. See CURRYING, TANNING, 
and SKINS. 
The three principal aſſortments of lather are tanned or 
tawed, and oil and alum /cather, all which are drefied 
in ſome yards. 
The art of dreſſing leather in oil conſiſts in firſt ſoaking 
the ſkins; then throwing them into the lime-pit; and 
when they are taken hence, pulling them and delivering 
them to the friezer: they are then ſtruck with the oil 
and ſent to the mill ; when they are milled ſufficiently, 
they are thrown into the ditch to be ſcoured, and by 
ſome ſcudded, and afterwards hung upon the hooks to 
dry. When they have been weighed and marked by the 
proper officers, in order to fix the exciſe duty, they are 
fit he ſale. The ſorts of ſkins dreſſed in oil are thoſe 
of deer, ſheep, and lambs, and ſome few of goat, and 
the oil uſed for this purpoſe is Newfoundland or cod's 
liver oil. The alum /cather-dreflers art conſiſts in pro- 
perly ſoaking, liming, wringing, (an operation ſometimes 
omitted) and ſtriking them in a liquor compoſed of water, 
ſalt, and alum, and then drying them properly. The 
ſort of ſkins dreſſed in alum are thoſe of ſheep and 
lambs, and a large quantity of kid. Poſtleth. Dict. Com. 
art. Leather. 
There are ſeveral ſtatutes relating to leather; the 27 
Hen, VIII. c. 14. directs packers to be appointed for 
leather to be tranſported : but the 18 Eliz. c. 9. prohibits 
the ſhipping of leather on 2 of forfeiture, &c. 
Though by 20 Car. c. 5. tranſportation of leather is allow- 
ed to Scotland, Ireland, or any foreign countries, pay- 
ing a cuſtom or duty; which ſtatute is continued by 
divers ſubſequent acts. 
On exportation of hides or ſkins, tanned, tawed, or 
dreſſed and marked, and of boots, ſhoes, gloves, and 
other manufactures made of leather, chargeable for the 
duty by weight, a drawback ſhall be allowed of two 
thirds of the duty. 9 Ann. c. 11. 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. c. 
Except that for tanned leather manufactured into 
ts, ſhoes, gloves and other wares, a drawback of 
14d. for a pound weight ſhall be allowed inſtead of the 
ſaid two-thirds of the duty. 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. c. 9. And 
a drawback of 1d. for a pound weight of ſeal ſkins 
tanned or, tawed ſhall be allowed in lieu of any other 
draw-back. 9 Geo. III. c. 39. 
No perſon ſhall ingroſs /eather to ſell again, under the 
e of forfeiture. None but tanners are to buy any 
rough hides of leather, or calves ſkin in the hair, on pain 
of forfeiture ; and no perſon ſhall foreſtall hides, under 
the penalty of 6s. 8 d. a hide. Leather not ſufficiently 
tanned is to be forfeited. In London, the lord mayor 
nd aldermen are to appoint and ſwear ſearchers and 
ſealers of leather, out of the company of cordwainers, 
&c. And alſo triers of the ſufficiency of leather; and 
the ſame is to be done by mayors, &c. in other towns 
and corporations; and ſearchers allowing inſufficient 
leather, incur a forfeiture of 40s. Shoemakers making 
ſhoes or boots of inſufficient leather are liable to forfeit 
for every pair 3s. 4d. and the value thereof. 1 Jac. I. c. 
22. Red tanned /eather is be brought into open leather 
markets, and ſearched and ſealed before it be expoſed 
to ſale, and on ſale is to be regiſtered, or ſhall be forfeit- 
ed; and contracts for ſale otherwiſe to be void, 13 and 
14 Cax. II. c. 7. Hides of leather are adjudged the ware 
and manufacture of the currier, and ſubject to ſearch, 
&c. All perſons dealing in /cather may buy tanned 
leather ſearched in open market; and any perſon may 
buy or ſell /-ather, hides, or ſkins, by weight. 1 W. & M. 
c. 33. Duties are granted on leather, and entries to be 
made of tan-yards under the penalty of 50/. And tan- 
ners and /eather-dreſſers uſing any private tan-yards or con- 
cealing ſkins, &c. ſhall forfeit 20 J. leviable by juſtices of 
the peace, by diſtreſs, &'c. 9 Ann. c. 11. 10 Ann. c. 26. 
See 5 Geo. I. c. 2. and 9 Geo. I. c. 27. Vide 'DANNEKs. 
Foreign manufactured gloves imported ſhall be forfeited, 
and may be ſearched for and ſeized by any officer of the 
cuſtoms or exciſe z and every perſon importing or vending 
the ſame, ſhall alſo forfeit 200/. with double coſts. © 
Geo. III. c. 19. | | 
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LEATHER, blacking for. See BLAckIxG. 

LeaATHER, buff. See Burr. 

LEATHER, fofjil,alluta montana, is a foliated AMIANTHUS, 
conſiſting of ſoft fibres interwoven together and fre- 
quently containing ſparry cryſtals incloſed in it. 
LEeaTHER, gilt, See Japanuers GILDING, and Lac- 


QUER. 
LeaTHER mills, Sce Mil... 
Sec Money. 


LEATHER money. 
LEaTHER-monthed, in Ichthyography, a term ufed as the 
Engliſh for MaLacosTomMoOUs, the diſtinctive epithet of 
ſuch fiſhes as have thick lips and no teeth in their jaws; 
as the carp, tench, bream, roach, &c. 
LEeATHER=ſellers, company of. Sce COMPANY. 
LEATHER, /hamoy or ſhammy. See SHAMMY- 
LEATHER, Turkey, method of preparing, &c. See DYING 
of Leather. 

LEAVE and tale. See Take. 
LEAVEN, any thing that will make a body ſwell, and fer- 
ment. 
The word is formed of the French levain, which ſignifies 
the ſame, of the verb er, or Latin /evare, to raiſe. 
Beer, ale, wine, and cyder, only work by means of the 
leaven in them. Sour paſte, barm, rennet, Sc. are 
leavens uſed in baking bread, brewing beer, making 
cheeſe, &c. 
LEAVER. See Lever. 
LEBERIS, in ſome Medical Myiters, a word uſed to ex- 
preſs the exuviæ of ferpents, or the ſkins which ſnakes 
caſt off every year; theſe are by ſome greatly recom- 
mended for taking off freckles and ſun-burns from the 
face. c 
LEBNI, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given by ſome to ſtorax. Avicenna has treated of this 
drug in three ſeparate chapters. 'The Greeks were very 
nice in diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral kinds of ſtorax, and the 
Arabians ſeem to have followed their example ; nay, they 
have even borrowed ſome of the terms, by which they 
called the particular ſorts. The foft, or liquid ſtorax of 
the Greeks, ſeems to have been very common among 
theſe people, and they have called it mel lebni, the ho- 
ney of ſtorax. 'This was a common word with them to 
expreſs any thing ſoft. 

LECANOMANTIA, Arxavouarrez, in Antiquity, a kind of 

divination performed in a baſon with wedges of gold or 

ſilver. See HYDROMANCY. - 

LECCIA, in [-h:hy:lozy, a name given by ſeveral to a lar 
fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, and known among the 
generality of writers by the name of ama; ” wes. | by 
Aldrovand, and ſome others, called glaucus. See LE- 
chi. 

LECH, in Metallurgy, a term uſed by the miners tp ex- 
preſs the gold ore which has been powdered and waſhed, 
and afterwards run with the afliſtance of lime-ſtone. 
The ich is afterwards burnt in a fire of charcoal, in or- 
der to render it fit for the ſeparation of the metal, by 
means of lead, which abſorbing and ſcorifying the ex- 
traneous matter, renders the gold pure. 

LECHEA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria trigynia 

claſs, with a three-leaved calyx, three linear petals, and 

- . three - valved capſule, including a ſingle 

eed. 

LECHIA, in Th,, a name given by Paulus Jovius, 

and others, to the fiſh called by others mia and glaucus, 

and by the ancient Greeks ama and troftus. It is pro- 
perly a ſpecies of the ſcomber, and is diſtin aiſhed by 

Artedi by the name of the ſcomber with two fins on the 

back, and with the laſt bone, or ray of the hinder fin, 

very long. The Italians call it /zccza, whence Jovius's 
name. 

LECITHOS, a word uſed by the old medical writers, and 

plainly ſignifying a ſort of pulſe : but authors have va- 

riouſſy underſtood it ; ſome applying it to the decorticated 
teed of the lentil; others to the meal of the ſame pulle 


and others to the fruit of a peculiar ſpecies of aracus, or 
wild vetch. | 


_ LECTICA, among the Romans, a litter, or vehicle, in 


which poop were carried. The ela differed from the 
{cfica, as being higher, and becauſe people always fat in 
itz on which account the fella, from the time it was 
firſt brought into uſe, was eſteemed the more honourable 
carriage of the two. See LITTER, 
lhe leica was alſo uſed as a bier for carrying out the 
dead, who were drefled in habits ſuitable to their quality 
and ſex. Pitiſc. in voc. See BURYING. 
LECTICARH, among the Romans, ſervants who carried 
the LECTICA. 
LECTICARIUS was alſo an officer in the Greek church, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to bear off the bodies of thoſe who 


died, and to bury them. Theſe were otherwiſe denomi- 
nated decani and copiate. 


LFECTIO, reading. Conſidered in a medicinal view, it is 
tail by Celtus, lib. i, cap. 4. to be bad, eſpecially after 
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ſupper, for thoſe whoſe heads are weak; and in lib. f. 
cap. 8. he recommends reading with an audible voice, 
for ſuch as have weak ſtomachs. It is alſo directed by 
Paulus Æginetus as an exerciſe, lib. i. cap. 19. 
LECTISTERNIUM, a religious ceremony among the an- 
cient Romans; being a feſtival prepared, and folemnly 
2 up, in a temple, at a time of public calamity and 
anger. 
And becauſe, according to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, 
they placed beds around the tables, and ſet the ſtatues of 
the gods on thoſe beds, in the ſame manner as men fat at 
meals, they called the ſolemnity /e#i/ternium, from lectus, 
bed, and fternere, of flerno, to ſpread, prepare. 


In this ceremony the Sibylline decemvirs 2 the 
* of Rome 558, and afterwards the Epulones. See 
PULO. . 


Caſaubon has obſerved, from a paſſage in the ſcholiaſt of 
Tn that the Greeks had allo a ſort of lc Hernium in 
uſe. 
Livy obſerves, that the firſt Ic, iſſernium ſeen in Rome, 
was that which held for eight days ſucceſlively, in ho- 
nour of Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and 
Neptune ; on occaſion of a contagious diſeaſe which 
killed almoſt all their cattle, in the year of Rome 3543 
though Valerius Maximus mentions one before that. 
LECTORES, among the Romans, ſervants in great men's 
houfes, who were employed in reading while their maſ- 
ters were at ſupper. 'They were called by the Greeks 
ANAGNOST#. 


' LECTURERS, in England, are an ordet of preachers in 


pariſh-churches, diſtin from the rector, vicar, and cu- 
rate. 'They are choſen by the veſtry, or chief inhabit- 
ants of the pariſh, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions 
and legacies, and are uſually the afternoon preachers in 
the Sunday ſervice. 'The term is alſo more generally ap- 
plied to thoſe who preach on Sunday, or on any ſtated 
day of the week, in churches, or other places of public 
worſhip. By 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 4. /eftrrers in 
churches, unlicenſed, and not conforming to the liturgy, 
ſhall be diſabled, and ſhall alſo ſuffer three months im- 
priſonment in the common gaol ; and two juſtices, or 
the mayor in a town corporate, ſhall, upon certificate 
from the ordinary, commit them accordingly. Where 
there are lectures founded by the donations of pious per- 
ſons, the lecturers are appointed by the founders, with- 
out any interpoſition or conſent of rectors of churches, 
&c. though with the leave and approbation of the bi- 
ſhop ; ſuch as that of lady Moyer's at St. Paul's. But 
the lecturer is not entitled to the pulpit, without the con- 
ſent of the rector or vicar, who is poſſeſſed of the free- 
hold of the church. 

LECTURES. See Borr r's Lectures. 

LECTURES of divinity, &c. in the univerſities. See Rx- 
ius profeſſors. 

LECTUS igneus, among the Romans, a kind of inſtrument 
of torture firſt invented by Decius. 'The bottom of it 
was ſet with ſerrated teeth or ſpikes, and ſtrewed with 
ſalt; while melted tallow was poured from above on the 
unhappy tortured perſon. | 

LECYTHIS, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria monogy- 
nia claſs : the calyx is compoſed of fix leaves ; the corolla 
has ſix petals; the neQarium is ligulated and ſtaminiſe- 
rous; and the pericarpium, whoſe circumference is cut, 
is polyſpermous. 

LEDGER. See Book. 

LEDGERS, among Builders. See PuTr.oGs 

LEDGES, in a Ship, ſmall pieces of timber lying athwart 
ſhips, from the waſte-trees to the roof-trees, which ſerve 
to * up the nettings, or the gratings over the half- 
deck. See GUTTER-ledge. | 

LEDUM, in Botany. See Wild Rosk MARV. 

LEE, a term variouſly uſed at fea ; though its general uſe 
be to gnify the part towards, or oppoſite to the wind. 
This expreſſion is chiefly uſed when the wind croſſes the 
line of a ſhip's courſe, ſo that all on one fide of her is 
called to-windward, and all on the oppoſite fide, to-lce- 
ward, Hence, 

Le e-/hore is that on which the wind blows ; ſo that to be 
under the lee of the ſhore, is to be cloſe under the wea- 
ther-ſhore, or under wind; or at a ſhort diſtance from 
the ſhore which lies to windward. 

A Lee the helm. See A-LEE. 

Lee, hard a. See HaRD. 

LE e-hatch, take care of the, is a word of command to the 
man at the helm, to take care that the ſhip do not go to 
the lee-ward of her courſe. 

To LEe-ward, denotes towards that part of the horizon 
which lies under the lee, or whither the wind bloweth. 
 LeE-ward ſbip, is one that is not faſt by the wind, or 
which doth not ſail ſo near the wind, nor make ſo good 
way as ſhe ſhould : or which is much to leeward of her 

courſe, when failing cloſe-hauled. | 

by the Lex, is to 


LEE, to lay a /hip by the, or to come 
, to lay a ſhip by the, up bring 
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bring her ſo, that all her ſails may lie flat. againſt her 
| maſts and ſhrouds, and that the wind may come right 
upon- her broadſide. | h 

L E- fange, are ropes reeved into the cringles of a yacht's 
or hoy's ſails. 

Lrr-larches, ſignify the ſudden and violent rolls which a 
ſhip often takes to the lecward in a high ſea, particularly 
when a large wave ſtrikes her on the weather-ſide. 

Lt r-/ide, denotes all that part of a ſhip or boat, which lies 
between the maſt, and the ſide fartheſt from the direc- 
tion of the wind; or that half of a ſhip. which is preſſed 
down towards the water by the effort of the ſails, as ſe- 
parated from the other haif by a line drawn through the 
middle of her length; that part of the ſhip, which lies 
to the windward of this line, is accordingly called the 
weather-ſide. Thus, if a ſhip ſails ſouthward, with the 
wind at eaſt, then is her ſtarboard, or right ſide, the /ze- 

/ide; and the larboard, or left, the weather-ſide. 

ILE AH , or LEE-ward-way of a ſhip, is the angle made 
by the line on which the ſhip ſnould tun according to her 


courſe, or the point of the compaſs ſteered upon, and | 


the real line of the ſhip's way, occaſioned by contrary 
winds, and a rough ſea. 

All thips are apt to make ſome /ee-way z ſo that in caſting 
up the log-board, ſomething muſt be allowed for /ee-way. 


But the /-e=-way made by different ſhips, under the ſame | 


circumſtances of wind and ſails, will be different; and 
even the ſame ſhip, with different lading, and having 
more or leſs ſail abroad, will make more or leſs /ce-way. 
'The ordinary rules of allowing for it are theſe : they 
were given by Mr. John Buckler to the late Mr. William 
Jones, who fir{t publiſhed them about the year 1702. 

1. When a ſhip is cloſe-hauled, has all her fails jet, the 
water ſmooth, and a moderate gale of wind, ſhe is then 
ſuppoſed to make little or no /e--way. 2. Allow one 
point, when it blows ſo freſh, that the ſmall fails are 
taken in. 3. Allow two points, when the top-ſail muſt 
be cloſe rected. 4. Allow two points and a half, when 
one top- ſail muſt be handed. 5. Allow three points and 
a half, when both top-ſails are to be taken in. 6. Al- 
low four points, when the fore-courle is handed. 7. Al- 
low five points, when trying under the main-ſail only. 
8. Allow fix points, when both main and fore-courſes 
are taken in. 9. Allow ſeven points, when the ſhip tries 
a-hull, or all ſails are handed. When the wind has 
blowed hard in either quarter, and ſhifts acroſs the meri- 
dian into the next quarter, the /ee-way will be leſſened. 
But in all theſe caſes, reſpect muſt be had to the rough- 
neſs of the ſea with the trim of the ſhip; and hence the 
mariner will be able to correct his courſe. 

LEEA, in Botany, a genus of the monoecta pentandria claſs. 
This genus has male and female flowers; the calyx and 
corolla of both are divided into five ſegments ;z the co- 
rolla has a cylindric nectarium; the fruit is a ſix-celled 
pericarpium, including a ſingle ſeed. 

LEECH, hiruds, in Zoology, an oblong animal, deſtitute of 
ſcet, and of a black colour, with various ſpots and lines, 
and a mouth with three diſtinct openings. 

This, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of the inteſline 
worms, comprehending nine different ſpecies. It moves 
by dilating the head and tail, and raiſing the body into 
an arched form. , 

The leech is a well known inſect, common in waters, and 
uſed to draw blood in medicine. The common ſtanding 
waters afford us two ſpecies of this inſect, a larger, called 
the hor /c-lvech, and a tmaller, diſtinguiſhed from this not 
only in ſize, but by its whole ſurface, being covered with 
ſmall tubercles. The larger kind grows to five inches 
long, and is yellowiſh on the belly, and black upon the 
back it is divided, in the manner of the carth-worm, 
into a number of annular joints, not leſs than an hun- 
dred, and is ſmaller toward the mouth than toward the 
tail. The ſmaller kind has a broad ſtreak of a greeniſh 
black running down its back, and on each fide of that a 
reddiſh line, and beyond theſe there are other lines form- 
ed of large black ſpots z the belly is blackiſh, with a caſt 
of green. This is the kind that ſhould be uſed in medi- 
cine, and is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other. Mr. Ray 
obſerves, that there are ſometimes found great numbers 
of young leeches ſticking in cluſters to the belly of the 
old one. f 

The hiſtory of this animal, and the ſtructure of its parts, 
by means of which it becomes uſeful to us, in ſupplying 
very happily the place of the lancet, with every other 
particular circumſtance of its life and food, have been 
very accurately given by Mr. Morand, in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, in the year 17 39. 

The more vulgarly known particulars of this animal are 
briefly mentioned by this gentleman ; ſuch are the cuta- 
ncous annules of its outer coat, the beautiful arrange- 
ment of the ſeveral rays, the colours, the pyramids, and 
points, with which it is ornamented z the avidity with 


which this creature ſeizes the ficſh of animals; the mafi- 
ner of its applying its mouth; the vermicular motion ob- 
ſerved within it while ſucking, which reſembles the com- 
mon motion of deglutition; the time they have been 
known to live in the water without any viſible food; and 
the faculty they have, in common with many other anj- 
mals, of moving when cut into ſeveral pieces : theſe the 
author ſuppoſes already ſufficiently known, and paſſes on 
to what is leſs ſo, the ſtructure of its inner parts. 


The part of this animal, by which it pierces the ſkin of 


any creature to get at its blood, is generally called, ſimply, 
its mouth; but it really conſiſts of five different parts, 
which are confounded under that general name. Theſe 
are two regwar lips, a cavity, which is properly the 
month, certain inſtruments to pierce with, others which 
ſerve it for ſucking, and finally a ſort of throat, or ceſo- 
phagus, through which it ſwallows the blood. When 
the /cech is in a ſtate of reſt, its upper lip forms a regu- 
lar 3 and the lower a portion of a much larger 
circle. 

When the creature lengthens its head to move, the ſemi- 
circle of the upper lip becomes two oblique lines, the 
junclion of which makes a ſaliant angle, which the crea- 
ture applies to whatever it would fix itſelf to. That 
angle 1s marked by a regular black ſpot on the outer edge 
of the lip. The extreme ſoftneſs of the fibres of this 
part makes it very ſerviceable to the animal, in that it 


. readily aſſumes any figure, according to the occaſion of 


ſeizing any thing ſolid, in order to move the reſt of its 
body; or on the fleſh of an animal, to give opportunity 
to the piercing inſtruments to exert their force and ac- 
tion. 
Whether it be for cither of theſe purpoſes, that the crea- 
ture fixes its mouth, the two lips regularly fix, and make 
in this ſtate a ſort of acetabulum, like the hollow of the 
tail. This may be ſeen in their fixing on the ſides of a 
glaſs-veſſel in which they are kept, and the mouth, or 
aperture between the lips, is diſtinQly ſeen. This mouth 
is formed, like the lips, of ſuch extremely ſupple fibres, 
that it takes the figure of the part to which it 1s applied, 
and fixes perſectly cloſe to it. When the lips are fixed 
on the fleth, in order to ſuck, this little mouth continues 
moveable under them, and ſearches over the compaſs of 
fleſh, incloſed in the larger circle of the lips, for the ſpot 
where it will be caſieſt to draw much blood. 
Within this mouth is placed the inſtrument ſor piercing 
the ſkin, which is more than the mere ſucker of the gnat, 
or the like kind of flics; fince the quantity of blood to be 
ſucked by the leech, is much larger, and the aperture of 
the veſſel muſt therefore alſo be larger. The ſhape of 
this weapon may be diſcovered by examining the wound 
it leaves. This is compoſed of three cuts, making three 
rays, and uniting in a center, under equal angles. This 
ſtructure of the wound is moſt diſtinctly ſeen when the 
ſwelling is gone down, and the ſkin is clean; and this is 
uſually on the fourth day after the application. Thie 
three 2 are then plainly ſeen not to be punctures, 
but abſolute wounds, or cuts, as if made by # hug lancet. 
In examining the creature, the organ, deſtined for mak- 
ing the wound, is {ound to be placed between the aper- 
ture of the lips and the bottom of the mouth ; and on 
cutting up the animal, and drawing the finger carefully 
over this part of it, there is felt a roughneſs like that of 
a fine file, which evidently is owing to ſome rough ſub- 
ſtance, of the hardneſs of bone. This is, in reality, 
a number of fine and {harp tecth; and when examined 
by a microſcope, they are found to be dilpoied in three 
ſeries on three ribs, or, 5 they may be called, jaws; 
each of which is placed along the middle of a ſtrong 
nuicle of its own length; and theſe correfponding re— 
gularly to a triangular opening, which the creature has 
in its mouth. When that has ſeized on a proper part 
for the getting blood, and is fixed, theſe muſcles cxert 
their action, and ftrike in the teeth through the ſkin. 
Theſe are the inſtruments which pierce the. veſſel which 
is to aſſord the blood; and ſor the receiving it into the 
body of the animal, there is between theſe rows of teeth, 
or in the common center of the mouth, a ſmall aper- 
ture ; and within this there is a little body to be ditco- 
vered, which by its motion ſeems very plainly to be a 
tongue, and which probably acts as a piſton to take up 
the blood flowing from the triple wound, in the center of 
which it naturally ſtands, while the larger circle of the 
lips, &c. perform the oflice of the body of the pump, 
and the blood is caſily, by this means, conveyed into tlie 
body of the animal. Finally, between the root of the 
tongue and the beginning of the ſtomach, there is a 
ſpace of two lincs in length, in which it is eaſy to dif- 
cover two ditterent arrangements of fibres; the one ſect 
are flat and plain, the * are circular. Theſe evi- 
dently have a power of widening or contracting the ca- 
vity of the pump, and by that means facilitate its office 
4 | the 
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the plane ones contracting in length, to enlarge the ca- 
city, and the circular ones determining the blood to- 
wards the ſtomach, by their power of contracting the hol- 
low, when the blood is received. The blood from hence 
enters into a membranaceous ſort of ſack, which ſerves 
the animal for the ſtomach and guts, and occupies the 
eateſt part of the body of the creature. If the air is 
admitted into the body by the mouth, it may be ſeen to 
niake its way down a longitudinal canal, and fill, as it 
oes, a number of ſacks, or little bags, which are on 
each ſide. Theſe veſicles receive the blood, and becoming 
filled with it, ſwell out the body of the animal to a great 
ſize. It remains here many months, and nouriſhes the 
creature; and if any thing is excreted from it, it muſt 
be merely by an inſenſible perſpiration ; ſince the creature 
has no anus, ſo far as can be yet diſcovered, nor any 
aperture which can ſupply the place of one. 
zeches are able to live in oil; and when removed out of 
this liquor into water again, they throw off a tender ſkin, 
or film, of the regular ſhape of their body, and reſem- 
bling the ſkin of an cel in miniature. Their living in oil 
ſeems a proof, that their organs of reſpiration are not 
placed on the outſide of their bodies, ast ey are in many 
ſmall animals, which therefore die on being only rubbed 
over with oil. But the /cech ſcems to reſpire by the 
mouth ; and this may be the more plainly diſcovered, if 
the water, in which it is kept, be gently heated; for 
then the animal being uneaſy, breathes hard, and very 
viſibly. 
We . on the coaſt of Cornwall another inſect, much 
approaching to the nature of the /cech. It is about fix 
inches long, of a greyiſh colour, ſpotted with black, and 
is divided into about nineteen rings. It has a great num- 
ber of a ſort of tubercles on the body, and is uſually 
found full of blood, or of a ſubſtance reſembling blood 
in colour. Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 3. 
If a leech be kept in an eight-ounce glaſs phial, about 
three-fourths filled with water, it will indicate the 
changes of the weather, in the manner of a weather- 
laſs. Thus, if the weather continues ſerene and beau- 
tiful, the lech lies motionleſs at the bottom of the phial, 
rolled in a ſpiral form: if it rains either before or after 
noon, it is found at the top of its lodging, where it will 
remain until the weather be ſettled : if we are to have 
wind, the leech gallops about its limpid habitation with 
amazing ſwiftneſs, and ſeldom reſts until it begins to 
blow hald: if a remarkable ſtorm of thunder or rain is 
to ſucceed, for ſome days before it lodges almoſt conti- 
nually without the water, and diſcovers great uneaſineſs, 
in violent throws and convulſive like motions. In froſt, 
as in clcar ſummer weather, it lies conſtantly at the bot- 
tom; and in ſnow, as in rainy weather, it dwells at the 
very mouth of the phial. i | 
The phial ſhould be covered at the mouth with a piece 
of linen rag, and the water ſhould be changed once a 
week in the ſummer, and once a fortnight in the winter. 
Gent. Mag. vol. xxiii. p. 28. 
Lrrcn, ſea. Sec HIRUDELLA marina. 
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animals was very early introduced into the practice of 
phyſic. Leeches ihould always be choſen from clear and 
running waters; for thoſe from ſtagnant ones, and dirty 
ponds, ſcem to have ſomething malignant in their bite. 
The ſurgeons uſually chooſe ſuch as have ſlender heads, 
green lines on their backs, and bellies of a reddiſh yel- 
low. But from whatever waters theſe creatures have 
been taken, the beſt method is to keep them many days 
in a glaſs of water, changing it often, that they may 
cleanie themſelves. 

Before the lee is applied to the ſkin, it ſhould be taken 
out of the water, and kept an hour in an empty Cup, to 
drain itſeli, that it may thus be rendered thirſty and 
empty. They may be properly applied to the - temples, 
or behind the cars, in diſorders of the head, and to the 
veins of the rectum in the blind piles. And applied to 
this part alſo, they often prove of great ſervice in h - 
morrhages, ſpittings of blood, or bleeding by the noſe 
eſpecially when theſe have been occaſioned 4 ba ſtoppage 
of the uſual diſcharges that way; though where this is 
not the caſe, they do great ſervice merely by revulſion. 
Before the leech is applied, the ſkin muſt be well rubbed, 
till it become hot and red, and then either hold the leech 
by the tail to the part, or let it crawl of itſelf out of the 
cup upon it. By this means they readily lay hold; but 
if they refuſe, the blood of a chicken or pigeon ſhould 
be rubbed on the part; and if that does not allure them, 
they muſt be laid aſide as uſeleſs, and others taken in 
their ſtead. „ | 
If much blood is required to be drawn, the tails of the 
leeches may be cut off as they are ſucking ; by which 
means, the blood they have a ready ſucked will be dif- 


charged, as well as what they continue to take in; for 
Vor. II. Ne 198, 


Lyrcus, b/ceding with. The method of bleeding by theſe | 
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ay will not let go their hold, but continue ſucking as 

ore. 

If they do not let go after a ſufficient quantity of blood 

is drawn, they are not to be pulled off, for that often oc- 

caſions tumours and inflammations ; but if a little ſalt be 
ſprinkled on the place, they quit their hold. The ori- 

ces ſhould be waſhed with warm wine or water, and 
they uſually heal readily of themſelves. Heiſter's Sur- 

Zery, p. 312. 

LEECH is alſo a name given by Boccone to a very particular 
water- animal, which he found ſticking to the ſides of the 
xiphias, or ſword-fith. | 
He calls it hiruds, or acus cauda utrinque pennata, and ob- 
ſerves, that it is ſlightly mentioned by Geſner, and by 
Johnſon, in their books of fiſhes. It is about ſour inches 
long; the belly is white and cartilaginous, and tranſpa- 
rent; there is no regular head to be ſeen, but 0:17 a Hol- 
low ſnout, in the place of the head; this is covored with 
a very hard membrane, and differs extremely from the 
ſkin of the belly; this ſnout it thruſts up to the end into 
the body of the fiſh, and ſucks its blood with it; it has 
a tail ſhaped like a feather, and under it two ſlender fila- 
ments or fibres, longer than its whole body. By means 
of theſe, when it is not faſtened to the body of the fiſh, 
it clings to ſtones, or ſea-plants, to prevent its being car- 
ried away by the motion of the water; and when it is on 
the body of the fiſh, theſe ſerve it to hold much more 
faſtly with, than it otherwiſe could do. This creature 
miſerably afflicts the ſword-fiſh, but it is itſelf as much 
tormented by an animal that preys on its blood and juices. 
This is a ſort of louſe, which is always found upon it; 
it is of a browniſh colour, and is generally found faſt- 
ened te ward the tail of the creature, ſticking as firmly as 
a limpcet to a rock; it is nearly of the bigneſs of a pea, 
and when cruthed a little, will thruſt out ſeveral fender 

filaments. This lech is not found, ſo far as has yet been 
obſerved, on any other fiſh but the ſword-fiſh ; nor this 
loute among other creatures, beſides this leech. Phil. 
Tranſ. Nico. x 

LEECH, or LEETCH of A ſail, in a Ship, the outward edge 

or ſkirt of the fail from the earing to the clew, or rather 
the middle of the ſail between theſe two. 
The Zeeches of all fails, whoſe tops and bottoms are pa- 
rallel to the deck, and at right angles with the maſts, are 
denominated from the ſhip's fide, and the ſail to which 
they belong, as the ſtarboard lech of the main-ſail, the 
lee-leech of the fore-top-fail, &c. But the ſails which are 
fixed obliquely upon the maits, have their leeches named 
from their ſituation with reſpect to the ſhip's length; as 
the fore-leech of the mizen, the after-leccl of the jib, or 
fore-ſtay fail, &c. Falconer. 

LEEcH, or LEE TCH-/incs, in a Ship, are certain ropes faſt- 
ened to the 7ceches of the main-ſail and !tore-tail, and 
communicating with blocks under the oppoſite ſides of 
the top, whence they paſs downwards to the deck, ſerv- 
ing to truſs up thoſe fails to the yard, as occaſion re- 
quires. See BRAILS, 

LEECH-rope, is a name given to that part of the BOL T-rope, 
to which the border of a fail is ſewed. In all ſails, whoſe 
oppoſite /ceches are of the ſame length, it is terminated 
above by the EARING, and below by the CLUE. Fal- 
coner. 

LEEK, porrum, in Botany. Linnzus joins this to the ge- 
nus of ALLIUM. Its characters are theſe : the flower ts 
bell-ſhaped, and hath fix petals, collected into a ſpherical 
head, covered by a common roundiſh ſpathæ or ſheath, 
which withers; they have fix ſtamina, three of them al- 
ternately broader than the others; and have forked ſum- 

mits in their middle; they have a ſhort, round, three- 
cornered germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned b 
an acute ſtigma; the germen becomes a ſhort, broad cap- 
ſule, with three lodes, having three cells ſilled with an- 
gular ſeeds. | | 
We have two kinds of let commonly cultivated in our 
gardens, the one called the common let, and the other 
a broader leaved one, commonly called the London ec. 
There are ſome reaſons to ſuſpect that theſe are only va- 
rieties of the ſame ſpecies of plant, both ariſing from the 
ſame ſeeds. - | | 
The method of propagating theſe is by ſeeds, and they 
are commonly ſown along with onions; the onions grow- 
ing up firſt; and after they are pulled up, the lechs have 
time enough to grow to their ſize. Miller. 


broths, than iv medicine; they are warming and atte- 
nuating, I's to cleanſe the lungs from tough phlegm, 
and to help {hortneis of breath, and ſtoppage of the ito- 
mach; they are likewiſe reckoned good againſt the bites 
of venomous creatures. The juice of them is uſed to 
diſſolve the gums in the piluls feiide. 
LEEK, wh See HousEt-leek. | 


LEE K-hea 1 Manege. Sce WAR r. 


LEER, 


Leeks are more uſed in the kitchen among ſoups and 
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LEER, in Glaſs-making, a ſort of third furnace, intended 
to anneal and cool, by proper degrees, the veſſels when 
made. This properly comprehends two parts, the tower 
and leer. e tower is that part which lies directly 
above the melting - furnace, with a partition between them 
of a foot thick, in the midſt whereof there is a round 
hole, placed exactly over the furnace, through which the 
flame and heat paſs into the tower: on the floor of this 
tower the veſſels are ſet to anneal. There are two open- 
ings, by which the veſſels ate put into this tower, and 
after ſtanding there ſome time, they are put into iron 
pans, which _ are dtawn out all along that part 
of this furnace, which is properly called the leer; which 
is five or fix yards long, that the veſſels may cool by de- 
grees. This er is continued to its tower, and arched 
all along, and is about four feet wide, and high within. 
The glatles are cool by that time they are come to the 
mouth of this, which enters into a room where the 
glaſſes are placed when taken out. Neri's Art of Glaſs, 

243. See FURNACE and GLass, 

LEES, the groſſeſt and thickeſt parts of wine, oil, and 
other liquors z or the ſediment found at the bottom of 
the veſſel. 

The word comes from the French ie, and that either from 


limus, mud, or from Lyæus, one of the ſurnames of | 


Bacchus; or, according to Du-Cange, from lia, a cor- 
rupt Latin word, enifying the ſame. 

A kind of pot-aſh, called cineres clavellati, is made with 
the lees of wine þurnt, and prepared, uſed by dyers, &c. 
which ought to be remembered by people troubled with 
the ſtone, &c. 

The vinegar-makers make a great trade of the /ees of wine 
dried, and made into cakes, after having fqueezed out the 
remains of the liquor in preſſes. 

LEET, leta. See CouRT-lect, and FRANK-pledge. 

The buſineſs of the leet hath declined for many years, and 
is devolved upon the quarter- ſeſſions. All freemen be- 
tween the age of twelve and ſixty, except peers, clergy- 
men, and the king's tenants in ancient demeſne, were 
bound to appear at this court. 

LEG, crus. e LEGs. 

LEGACY, legatum, in the Civil Law, a donation by teſ- 
tament; anſwering to what in common law is called a 
demiſe; and the perſon to whom it is given is ſtyled the 
LEGATEE. 

Legacy is uſually defined ſome particular thing given by a 
laſt will and eiumeat; — if a man thus diſpoſe, or 
transfer his whole eſtate on another, it is called hered:- 
tas; and he to whom it is given, is called res. Though, 
in common law, the diſtinction is this: that he to whom 
all a man's lands and hereditaments deſcend by right of 
blood, is heres natus; the other, to whom it is bequeath- 
ed, is called heres fatus. 
With regard to the payment of legacies, if a legacy when 
due be paid to the father of an . it is no good pay- 
ment; and the executor may be obliged in equity to pay 


it again; and where any legacy is bequeathed to a feme- 


covert, paying it to her alone is not ſufficient, without 
her huſband. 5 

Leo ac, contingent. See CONTINGENT. 

LEGACIES, intereſt on. See INTEREST. 

LEGACY, lapſed, is where the legatee dies before the teſta- 
tor. See CONTINGENT. 

LEGACY, in an Ecclſiaſtical Senſe, was a ſoul-ſeat, a be- 
queſt to the church, or accuſtomed mortuary ; which 
was dd hold good, even though the teſtament itſelf were 
declared null and invalid. 

LEGAL column, economy, ſubrogation, and tutorage. See 
the ſeveral ſubſtantives. 

LEGALIS homo, in Law, a perſon who ſtands rectus in 
curia, not outlawed, nor excommunicated, nor infamous. 
And in this ſenſe are thoſe words ſo often uſed, prob: & 
legales homines. 

Hence all /egality is taken for the condition of ſuch a man. 

LEGATE, a prelate, whom the pope ſends as ambaſlador 
to any ſovereign prince. 

The term /egate comes from legatus, which Varro derives 
from legere, to chooſe ;, and others from /egare, delegare, to 
aud, or delegate. Wicquefort. 

There are three kinds of legates 3 viz. legates d latere, le- 
gates de latere, and legates by office, or /egati nati. 

Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable are the /xgates d latere; 
ſuch are thoſe whom the pope commiſſions to take his 
place in councils 3 who are thus called, becauſe the pope 
never gives this office to any but his greateſt favourites and 
conſidants, who are always at his fide, à latere; that is, 
to the cardinals. | 

A legate d latere may confer benefices without mandate, 
legitimate baſtards to hold offices, and has a croſs carried 
before him, as the enſign of his authority. 

The legates de latere are thoſe who, not being cardinals, 


are yet entruſted with an apoſtolical legation. 


Legates by office, legati nati, are thoſe who have not any 
particular legation given them but who, by virtue of 
their dignity, and . in the church, become ſegates. 
Such are the archbiſhop of Rheims and Arles. But the 
authority of theſe legates is much inferior to that of the 
legates d latere. The power of a legate is ſometimes alſo 
=_ without the title; ſome of the nuncios are inveſted 
with it. 

LEGATE, court of the. See Cour. 

LEGATE=note, in the [talian Muſic. Notes are ſaid to be 
legate, when this —<,, or this — mark is found over 
or under the heads of them. This is what we call tying 
them, and is done when they are properly but one note, 
but obliged to be ſeparated into two, — part is 
found at the end of one bar, and the other part in the be- 
ginning of the following bar; or becauſe the two halves 
of a note are in different parts of the meaſure. See 
SYNCOPE., 

LEGATEE, or Lx ATARY, in Law, the perſon to whom 
a LEGACY is left; which every perſon is capable of be- 
ing, unleſs particularly diſabled by the common law or 
ſtatutes, as traitors, papiſts, and ſome others. 

LEGATEE, re/iduary, in Law, is the perſon to whom the 
reſiduum, or what remains of an eſtate, after funeral 
charges, debts, and legacies, are paid, is left by will. 
See EXECUTOR. 

LEGATINE conſtitutions. See ConSTITUTIONS. 

LEGA'TIS tenementis. See TEXEMENTIS. 

LEGATO, in the Italian Mujic, ſignifies confined or con- 
ſtrained by certain rules for ſome deſign; thus they ſay, 
canone legato, &c. 

LEGATORY, or LEGATARY, a term uſed in ſpeaking of 
the government of the ancient Romans: Auguſtus di- 
vided the provinces of the empire into conſular, legatory, 
and preſfidial. 

LEGATORY provinces were thoſe whereof the emperor him- 
ſelf was governor, but where he did not reſide, but ad- 
miniſtered affairs by his lieutenant, or /egatrs. 

LEGATORY, or LEGATARY, the ſame with Iegatee of a 
will. 27 Eliz. cap. 16. It is derived from the Latin 
legatarius. 

LEGATUS, among the Romans, a military officer, who 
commanded as deputy of the chief general. 

Of theſe there were divers kinds; viz. a /egatus in the 
army under the imperator, or general, anſwering to our 
lieutenant- general; and a /egatus in the provinces, under 
the procontul, or governor. 

When = conſiderable perſon among the Roman citizens 
had occaſion to paſs through any of the provinces, the ſe- 
nate gave him the title of /egatus ; that is, of envoy from 
the ſenate, to the end that he might be received with the 
greater reſpect ; and that the cities and towns, through 
which he travelled, might defray his expences. This 
they called a free legation, libera legatio; becauſe the 
perlon was not incumbered with any truſt, and might 
lay it aſide as ſoon as he pleaſed. 

LEGEM, ad communem, entry, in Law, a writ of entry 
which lies where tenant for term of life, or for term of 
another's life, or by courteſy, &c. aliens and dies, when 
he in the reverſion, ſhall have his writ againſt any 
2 that is in poſſeſſion of the land. New Nat. Brev. 
461. 

LEGEND, Iegenda, was originally a book uſed in the old 
Romiſh churches, containing the leſſons that were to be 
read in divine ſervice. | 
Hence alſo the lives of ſaints and martyrs came to be called 
legende; becauſe the chapters were read out of them at 
matins, and in the refectories of the religious houſcs. 
The firſt Greek legend which is known is that of Simon 
Metaphraſtus of the tenth century, who writ the lives of 
ſaints adapted to every day of the year. The firſt Latin 
legend is 

LEGEN D, golden, or a collection of the lives of the ſaints, 

compiled by James de Varaſe, better known by his Latin 
name of J. de Voragine, vicar-general of the Domini- 
_ and afterwards archbiſhop of Genoa, who died in 
1298. 
It Was received into the church with great applauſe, which 
it maintained for two hundred years; but, in effec, it 
is ſo full of ridiculous and romantic accounts, that the 
Romaniſts themſelves are now generally aſhamed of it. 
The word legend itſelf is, on that account, come into diſ- 
repute. 

LEGEND is alſo uſed by authors to ſignify the words or let- 
ters engraven about the margins, &c. of coins. 

Thus, the gend of a French crown is, sir NOMEN 
DOMINI BENEDICTVM, that of a moidore, IN HOC 
$1IGNO VINCES ; on thoſe of the laſt emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, we find 1E8vs CHRISTVs BASILEVS 
BASIL KON, IHS XPS NIKA, IFSVS CHRISTVS VINCIT, 

LEGEND is alſo applied to the inſcription of medals, which 
ſerves to explain the figures or devices thereof, 

In 
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fn ftrictneſs, the legend differs from the inſcription z this 
laſt properly ſignifying words placed on the reverſe of a 
|, in lieu of res. 
13 as if the — had intended their medals 
ſhould ſerve both as images, and as emblems : the one 
for the common people, and the other for perſons of 
taſte and parts; the images to repreſent the faces of 
princes; and emblems to repreſent their virtues, and 
eat actions; ſo that the legend is to be looked on as the 
Foul of the medal, and the figures as the body. 
Every medal has properly two /egends; that on the front, 
and that on the reverſe. 'The firſt generally ſerves only 
to diſtinguiſh the perſon by his name, titles, offices, &c. 
the latter is intended to expreſs his noble and virtuous 
ſentiments, his good deeds, and the advantages the public 
has reaped by him. This, however, does not hold uni- 
verſally ; for ſometimes we find the titles ſhared between 
both ſides, and ſometimes alſo the legend. | 
In the medals of cities and provinces, as the head is uſu- 
ally the, genius of the place, or, at leaſt, ſome deity 
adored there, the /egend is the name of the city, province, 
or deity, or of both together; and the reverſe is ſome 
ſymbol of the city, &c. frequently without a /rgend ; 
ſometimes with that of one of its magiſtrates. _ 
The ordinary ſubjects of /egends are, the virtues of princes, 
the honours they have received, conſecrations, ſignal 
events, public monuments, deities, public vows, privi- 
es, &c. : | | ; 
ruby and inſcriptions of medals, are either in Latin, 
or Greek. The Greek character, conſiſting of majuſcule, 
or capital letters, appears uniform on all the medals; no 
change or alteration being found in confronting the ſe- 
veral characters; though-it is certain there was in the 
ordinary uſe and pronunciation. All we obſerve on me- 
dals 1s L a mixture of Greek and Latin letters. 


The character was preſerved in all its beauty, till the time 


of Gallienus. 


From the time of Conſtantine, and for the ſpace of five | 


hundred years, the Latin tongue was alone uſed in the 
legends of medals, even in thoſe {truck at Conſtantinople. 
Michael began the firſt, whoſe legend was in Greek; and 
from his time the language, as well as the characters, be- 


— 
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into one, and augmented ; and cohorts were appointed 
from five to fix hundred men, each under the command 
of a tribune. Each cohort conſiſted of three companies 
or manipules, each manipule of twa centuries, and the 
legion was divided into ten cohorts, who made as man 
diſtinct battalions, diſpoſed in three lines; fo that the 
legion, then, conſiſted of fix thouſand men. 

Indore tells us, that the legion conſiſted of fix thouſand 
men, and was divided into ſixty centuries, thirty ma- 
nipules, twelve cohorts, and two hundred troops. Ac- 
cording to the French academy, the /egion conſiſted of 
fix thoutand foot, and ſeven hundred twenty-five horſe. 
The legien conſiſted of four ſorts of foldiers, who differed 
in their age, arms, and names: they were called Ve- 
LITES, HASTAT1, PRINC1PEs, and TRIARIT. Till the 
deſtruction of Carthage, theſe were citizens of Rome, 
but after the Social War, the freedom of the city was 
granted to other towns in Italy, and legionary troops 
were raiſed which were called e becauſe as they 
ſhared the privileges of Roman citizens, they were in- 
corporated in the republic. 

The Iegiens were by far the moſt conſiderable part of the 
Roman army; their number in the time of Auguſtus, 
was thirty-three; they were compoſed wholly of Roman 
citizens. The allies formed a body of auxiliary forces. 
The ſtandard borne by the legiens was various: at firſt, 
a wolf, in honour of that which ſuckled Romulus; after- 
wards an hog; by reaſon, ſays Feſtus, war is only un- 
dertaken with a view to peace, which was concluded by 
ſacritcing an hog. Sometimes they bore the minotaur, 
to remind their general, that their deſigns were to be 
kept ſecret, and inacceſſible as the minotaur in the laby- 
rinth. They alſo bore an horſe, a boar, c. Plin 
tells us, that Marius was the firſt who changed all theſe” 
ſtandards into EaGLEs. 

The different /eg;ons were diſtinguiſhed according to the 
order in which they were raiſed into firſt, ſecond, and 
third, Sc. by the names of the emperors who formed 
them, into legio Auguſta, Claudia, Flavia, Trajana, &C. 
by the provinces where they had ſerved, as 1e i% Parthica, 


Macedenica, &. and by ſome famous exploit or diſplay 
of valour. 


an to alter for the worſe, See MR DAL. LEG10N, ſquare, legis quadrata, was a legion conſiſting of 
The Latin /egends are all read from the left to the right: | four thouſand men. 


but the legends of ſome Greek medals are wrote the con- | LE GOV VM, domeſticus. 
trary way, from the right to the left. The letters of the 
circular /egends are commonly placed with the bottoms 


See Domes ricus. 
LEG1ON, thundering, See THUNDERING. 


inward; but ſometimes with the bottoms toward the 
edge. 
LEGER-line, in Mufic, is uſed to ſignify a line added to the 
ſtaff of ſive lines, when the aſcending and deſcendin 
notes run very high or very low. We often meet wit 
ſeveral of theſe lines both above and below the ſtaff. 
LEGGIARDO, or LEGGIARDAMENTE, in the Talian 
Aale, is uſed to intimate, that the muſician is to ſing or 
play in a gay, briſk, and lively manner. See ALLEGRO. 
LEGION, a kind of regiment, or body of forces, of a 
number whereof the Roman armies were chiefly com- 
fed. 
The word comes from the Latin legere, to chooſe; beeauſe, 
when the /egions were raiſed, they made choice of fuch 
oF their youths as were the moſt proper to bear arms. 
The number of ſoldiers and officers, whereof the /-g10n 
conſiſted, was different at different times: but it is im- 
poſſible to determine the preciſe time and manner of their 
alteration. In the time of Romulus, the inſtitutor of 
this corps, each legion contained three thouſand foot, 
and three hundred equites, or horſe : theſe were divided 
into three bodies, which make as many orders of battle: 
each body conſiſting of ten companies, or manipules, 
ranged at ſome diſtance from each other, though in the 
ſame front. Each body had two general officers to 
command it, called tribunes; and each manipule, two 
centurions. 
Under the conſuls, the legion conſiſted of four thouſand, 
or four thouſand two hundred foot-ſoldiers, who made 
four bodies, commanded by a conſul, or one of his lieu- 
tenants z and each /egion had its ſhare of cavalry, which 
was three hundred horſe, 
About the year of Rome 412, it was compoſed of five 
thouſand foot; which was the number of a legion during 
Julius Cæſar's wars with the Gauls. Under run, 4 
each legion conſiſted of fix thouſand one hundred foot, 
and ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix horſe, After his death, 
they were reduced to five thouſand foot and ſix hundred 
horſe, Under Tiberius, the /egion was raiſed again to 
ſix thouſand foot and ſix cls, la horſe. In the time 
of Septimius Severus, the /egion was compoſed of five 
thouſand men: under the following emperors, it was the 
fame as it had been under Auguſtus. 


In the time of Marius, thoſe four diviſions of the legion 


which had taken place under the conſuls, were — 


LrG10N, Thebean, is a name given by ſome authors to a 


legion of Roman ſoldiers, who reſolving not to ſacrifice 
to idols, ſuffered martyrdom under the emperors Dio- 
cleſian and Maximilian, about the year of Chriſt 297. 
But the whole account of them ſeems to be fabulous. 


LEGISLATOR, lawgiver ; a perſon who frames the laws 


of a kingdom or ſtate ſounded by him. 

The principal ancient /eg:/lators are— Moſes, leg iſlator of 
the Hebrews ; Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, and 5 28g 
of the Egyptians ; Italus, of the CEnotrians ; Theſeus, 
Draco, and Solon, of the Athenians ; Zoroaſter, of the 
Bactrians; Charondas, of the Cappadocians; and Cha- 
rondas or Phaleas, of the Carthaginians ; Androdamas, 
of the Chalcidians; Eudoxus, of the Cnidians 4 Phido, 
of the Corinthians; Minos of the Cretans ; Pythagoras, 
of the Crotoniates, and moſt of the cities of the Græcia 
Major; Parmenides, and Zeno, of Elea, in Lucania; 
Xamolxis, of the Getz; Phoroneus, of the Grecks; 
Bacchus of the Indians; Saturn of Italy; Macarius, of 
the Ile of Leſbos; Zaleucus, of the 1 Nico» 
dorus Athleta, of the city of Mutina; Hippodamia, of 
Miletus ; Charondas, of Rheggio ; Lycurgus, of the 
Lacedemonians z Archytas, of Tarentum; Philolaus, of 
the 'Thebans. 

At Rome the people were in a great meaſure their own 
legi/iators;, though Solon may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to 
have been their /egi/atgr, as the decemviri, who were 
created for the making of laws, borrowed a great num- 
ber from thoſe of Solon. 


With us the legiſlative power is lodged in the king, 


lords, and commons aſſembled in PARLIAMENT. 


LEGITIMA'TE delivery. See DELIVERY. 
LEGITIMATE tertian. See FEVER. | 
LEGITIMA'TION, an act by which natural or illegitimate 


children are rendered legitimate. See BASTARD, &c. 
By the French law, the father and mother, by marrying, 
render their children, begotten before marriage, legiti- 
mate; and this is called /eg:t1matio per ſubſequens matri- 
monium. 

The right of Agitimtien was a thing unknown to princes 


till the time of Conſtantine ; but, ſince his time, has 


been exerciſed by moſt of them. The Greck emperors 

invented ſeveral kinds of /eg:timation. 

Anaſtaſius put it in the power of the father to legitimate 

his natural children, by a bare adoption, provided he 

had no legitimate children. But Juſtin, by his conſtitu- 
* nen, 
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tion, and Juſtinian, by his Novel 74, aboliſhed this /zg:- 
t 


timation, as fearing the too eaſy acceſs to /egitimation 
ſhould encourage concubinage. | 
In lieu of this, He eſtabliſhed a way of /egitimation by the 
emperor's letters. This rendered baſtards capable of at- 
taining to honours, and even of ſucceeding to inheri- 
tances, provided the perſons were /egitimated with the 
conſent of their father and mother : which is agrecable 
to the canon law. | 
LEGNA, Ava, among the Ancients, a name given to the 


borders of the fog and pallium, that were on each hand; 


the extremities above and below being called oRA. 
LEGS, the lower extremes of the bodies of moſt animals, 
ſerving them for ſupport and motion. See ANIMAL, and 
EXTREME. 
Some anatomiſts divide the foot of man into three parts, 
viz. the thigh, the leg, and the leſſer poor. 
In the leg there are two conſiderable bones the one 
called the great file, or TIBIA; the other the little 
focile, or FIBULA. : 
In fractures of the two bones of the tibia and fibula, or 
either of them alone, the limb is to be extended, by 
aſſiſtants, both ways, while the ſurgeon replaces the 
bones, which done, the limb is to be rolled up with the 
proper bandage, and retained in the moſt proper 
oſture. 
en both theſe bones are broken, they are ſeldom 
both broken juſt in the ſame place, but one a little high- 
er than the other. If the tibia be broken alone, it is 
eaſily diſcovered by its lying ſo near the ſkin ; but if the 
fibula alone, it is buried under ſo many muſcles that 
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of the mind, or irregularity of diet, a linen compreſs 
muſt be applied in this cafe, dipped in Hungary-water, or 
ſpirit of wine with camphor, or with a mixture of equa] 
parts of lime-water, and either of theſe liquors; theſe 
ſhould be applied warm; the patient ſhould be confined to 
his bed, and the limb carefully deſended from the injuries 
of the external air, and ſmall liquors thouid be frequently 
drank warm to promote gentle ſweating z when the in- 
flammation runs very high, and threatens a ganprene, 
reat cure is to be taken, and the methods uſed in in- 
— and gangrenes regularly applied, otherwiſe 
there is the greateſt danger that a ſphacclus and death 
will be the conſequence. | 
When the ulcers dry up of themſelves in old people, nau- 
ſeas, horrors, and great weakneis uſually ſucceed, which 
ſhew death at hand: in this caſe, the paticnt's ſcrengch 
and ſpirits muſt be kept up as much as potnble, and 
gentian and florentine jris-root muſt be applicd i por. - 
der to the wound; and if theſe are of too little force, 
black hellebore-root, either in powder or formed i: 
little balls; and laſtly, powder of cantharides, or ſr: 
pieces of the common bliſtering-plaſter. If theſe app!. 
cations ſucceed, and produce a running of the ulcer again, 
the methods before directed muſt be again canticuſty pur- 
ſued 3 but if theſe fail of ſucceſs, there is little hope of 
life, Heiſter's Surgery, p. 253. 
The legs and feet of the ſeveral animals, Mr. Derham 
obſerves, are exactly conformable to the poſture, make, 
nay, to the motion and exerciſes, of thote animals In 
ſome they are made for ſtrength only, in others for Ag i- 
lity and ſwiftneſs; in ſome for walking and running, in 
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the fracture is not always ſo eaſily diſcovered, and the others for ſwimming, in others for digging, and in 
patient is ſo much leſs afflicted by it, as to be ſometimes | others for flying. In tome, more lax and weak, for tra- 
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ters of the bone carefully removed, and then the broken 
bone, by the help of a proper extenſion, reduced to its 
roper place, the hemorrhage . and the whole 
=. up with the eighteen- headed bandage; but if any 
fragments of the bone. ſtick out, ſo as to hinder its re- 
duction, they muſt be firſt removed by a pair of ſharp 
forceps, or if neceſſary a fine ſaw. The limb, when 
ſet, is*to be laid in a proper frame, or in a cafe of ſtraw, 
renewing the dreſling and bandage daily till the wound 
be healed. Hriſter, p. 136. 
LEGs, ulcers of the. Although no part of the body is free 
from inveterate and obſtinate ulcers, yet the gs are 
found to be much more ſubject to them than the reſt. 
The general cauſes of ulcers in the leg, are the ſame 
with thoſe of ulcers in other parts, a bad habit of body, 
too great a thinneſs and acrimony in the juices, and ob- 
ſtruction of the menſes in women; to theſe alſo may be 
added calloſity of the lips of wounds, and caries of the 
bones within. | 
In perſons advanced in years, and naturally of a bad habit 
of body, it is moſt adviſcable not to attempt to heal 
theſe, ſince the effect of cure is often much worſe than 
the diſeaſe, and not unfrequently even death itſelf: 
for theſe ulcers are, in many caſes, rather to be looked 
on as a relief to nature than a diſorder, as they ſerve 
to drain off a vaſt quantity of noxious humours from 
the body. This, however, ſhould not be extended to 
young robuſt habits, though bad, becauſe theſe may be 
corrected in ſuch ſubjects, and the firſt cauſe of the 
ſtubbornneſs of the ulcers removed by abſlinence, or a 
regular way of living, or by opening iſſues, with the 
help of internal remedies; and the cauſe thus removed, 
the ulcer may be removed with perfect ſafety : and 
though in old perſons theſe ulcers are not to be healed, 
yet palliative methods may be taken with them, to the 
great comfort of the afflicted perſons, that pain, and 
other violent ſymptoms may be removed, and the ulcer 
kept from ſpreading, or new bad ſymptoms from coming 
ON. 
Abſtinence and a ſtrict regimen are the great objects, and 
gentle doſes of .purging medicines are to be taken at 
times, and internal medicines, likely to do good in 1 
to the cauſe of the ulcer, may be alſo given: of this Kind 
are eſſence of myrrh, balſam of Peru, and the like. Ex- 
ternally, care muſt be taken to keep the ulcer perfectly 
clean; twice a day it ought to be dreſſed, and every 
time wiped clean from the ſanies; it ſhould then be 
drefſed either with dry lint, or with lint dipped in a de- 
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| able to walk. ; . verſing the plain land; in others, Kft and rigid, for ice 

| If a fracture of the tihia be accompanied with an externa! and precipices. In ſome, thod with tough and hard hoofs, 
| wound, this muſt be firſt well cleanſed, and the ſplin-] Tome whole, ſome cleft. In ſome the leet are compoſed 


of toes; ſome ſhort, for only going, others long, to ſup- 
ply the place of hands; ſome are armed with talons, to 
catch and tear their prey; and ſome with ſhort nails, to 
confirm their ſteps in running and walking. 

In birds, the 4g are curved, for their eaſy perching, 
rooting, and reſt; as allo to help them on the wing in 
taking their flight, and to be therein commodiouſly tucked 
up to the body, ſo as not to obſtruct their flight. In 
ſome they are long, for wading, &c. 


Le6s of flies. Theſe furniſh us with ſeveral diftinfiong 


for this large claſs of inſects. All flies have indeed (x 
legs, but though they are the ſame in number, they differ 
ſufficiently in many other reſpects Some flies have very 
long /egs, and others as remarkably ſhort ones. 

The gaats and tipulz ſeem mounted on ſtilts, and by that 
difter from other flies, whoſe form of body is the tame; 
but what is yet more obſervable in regard to the s 
of theſe inſects is, that though they are uſually all fixed 
to the corcelet, there are ſome ſpecies of flies which have 
the hinder pair faſtened to the rings of their body. 

The %s of flies are often not only large or ſmall accord- 
ing to the ſize of the creature, but every portion of them 
comprized between two of the articulations, diſlers often 
from the other in length and thickneſs. What they all 
have in common is, that the foot, or bottom part of them, 
on which the creature reſts itſelf, is always provided 
with at leaſt two claws, or hooks, which terminate in 
points ſo extremely fine, that they are able to lay hold 
of what appears to us the moſt ſmooth and polithed bo- 
dies. 

The blue fleſh-fly, and ſeveral other ſpecies, have alſo, as 
it were, two ſoles of feet; theſe are each of them near] 
of a boat figure, and reſemble two ſmall balls theſe 
touchyat the part where they are connected to the foot, 
and leave between them an angular ſpace afterwards. 
Their external inferior ſurface is ſomewhat convex, and 
covered with very ſhort hairs very cloſely arranged; theſe 
hairs, like the points of the two claws, can find them- 
ſelves a paſſage into the pores of what appear to us the 
molt poliſhed ſurfaces, and are of great uſe to the crea- 
tures, in their placing themlelves on vertical panes of 


laſs. 
Mr. Homberg has ſometimes found flies which could not 
walk upon glaſs in this poſition; and is of opinion, that 
there are ſuch, as by age had loſt the hairs ſrom theſe 
balls on their feet. 'Thoſe alſo whoſe claws or hooks 
were become ſoſt or blunt muſt find themſelves in the 
ſame ſituation :; yet there are ſeveral ſpecies of flies 


| coction of walnut-leaves, or of birthwort, and over this | which have not theſe balls; ſuch as the bee claſs, which 

| | a lead-plaſter, as that of the minium, or any of a like] yet are able to walk up our window glaſſes with great 
| i kind may be applicd. 'Theſe ulcers treated in this] eaſe. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. p. 259. 

ki eaſy manner will become very mild, of little trouble, and | Lu ds, in the Manege, the members that ſupport a horſe's 

; | of great ſervice to the preſerving the life of the patient. body, and perform the motion when he goes. Of the 


0 When inflammations and violent pains come on in theſe | four %s, the two before have ſeveral parts, cach of 
| caſes, as they very frequently do from a blow, from cold, which has a peculiar name: fo that by the name of fore- 
1 | from dipping the /eg in cold water, or from violent paſſions | d, we commonly underſtand that part of the fore-quar- 
181 13.87 | ters 
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LeGs of the martinets, in a Ship, is uſed for thoſe ſmall 


Leds, long, in Natural Hiſtory. See TipuL a. 
LeGs of a triangle. —When one fide of a triangle is taken 
as a baſe, the other two are called ge. See TRI- 


Lr ds, arched See ARCcHED. 

LeGs, compaſſes of three. See CoMPpASSES. 

Lecs, hyperbolic. See HyyeRBOL 1c. 

LEGUME, among Botani/ts, a pericarpium of an oblong 


LEeGUME or LEGUMPEN, is applied, by botaniſts, to beans, 


LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given to thoſe plants 


LEcuminous flowers. See FLOWER. 
LEIBNITZIAN pbiloſophy, or the philoſophy of Leibnitz, 


L. E1 


ters that extends from the hough to the 8 and 
call it the ſhank ; the part that correſponds to this in 
the hind-quarters is called the in/7ep. But in common 
diſcourſe we confound the fore and the —— 
and without any diſtinction ſay the four legs of a horſe. 
The French call a horſe droit Ty les jambes, i. e. ſtraight 
membered, or ſtraight upon his legs, when the fore-part 
of the paſtern falls perpendicularly upon the coroner, and 
the ſhank and the paſtern are in a ſtraight line. See 
STRAIGHT and LonG+ornted. 

The horſeman's legs are likewiſe of ſingular concern in the 
manege, for the action of theſe given ſeaſonably, and 
with a little judgment, conſtitutes one of the principal 
aids, which Lonffſts in approaching more or leſs with 
the calf of the leg to the horſe's flank, and in bearing it 
more or leſs off as there is occaſion. This aid a horſe- 
man ought to give = 2 in order to animate a 
horſe: and it is ſo much the finer, that it is hidden and 
private: ſor in ſtretching the ham he makes the horſe 
dread the ſpur, and this ſpur has as much effect as the 
ſpur itſelf. See Alp. 


ropes, which are put through the bolt-ropes of the main 
and fore-ſail, in the leech of each. ey are above a 
foot in length, and at either end are ſpliced into them- 
ſelves : they have alſo a ſmall eye, into which the marti- 
nets are ſaſtened by two nitches, and the end is ſeized 
into the ſtanding part of the martinets. 


ANGLE. 


compreſſed figure, formed of two valves, joined by a 
viſible ſuture, both on the upper and under part, and 
having the ſeeds affixed to the upper limbs of the two 
valves in an alternate order. See PERICARPIUM. 


, vetches, &c. otherwiſe called pulſe. 

— will have them thus called, in regard they are ga- 
thered with the hand; by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from corn, &c. which are mowed\or reaped : e oquod 
manu legitur & non ſecatur. 
Yet the ancient writers on huſbandry conſider corn, and 
even turneps, and all grains, and roots for family-uſe, as 
legumina. 


which yield legumes, or rg 

Of this kind are moſt plants which grow in pods, as 
beans, peas, &c. 

Ray ranks all plants as /eguminous, which have a papiliona- 
ceous or butterfly-like flower. 


is a ſyſtem of philoſophy formed and publiſhed by its au- 
thor in the laſt century, partly in emendation of the 
CarTESIAN and partly in oppoſition to the New To- 
NIAN. The very ingenious and learned author was 
born at Leipſick, in Saxony, in the year 1646 and though 
he loſt his father, who was a profeſſor in the univerſity, 
at ſix years of age, yet availing himſelf of his father's 
library which was left him, and other advantages, he 
made a very conſiderable proficiency in general tcience, 
and was much taken notice of by the learned men of his 
time, when very young. In more advanced life, he was 
no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his writings on the ſubjects of 
juriſprudence and theology, than on thoſe of mathema- 
tics, metaphyſics and hiloſoph . He died in the year 
1716. The baſis of Mr. Leibnitz's philoſophy was that 
of Des Cartes; for he retained the Carteſian ſubtile mat- 
ter, with the univerſal plenitude and vortices and repre- 
ſented the univerſe as a machine that ſhould proceed for 
ever, by the laws of mechaniſm, in the moſt perfect 


ſtate, by an abſolute inviolable neceſſity, though in ſome | 


things he differs from Des Cartes. After Sir Iſaac Neu- 
ton's philoſophy was publiſhed in 1687, he printed an 
eſſay on the celeſtial motions (Act. Erud 1689), where he 
admits of the circulation of the ether with Des Cartes, 
and of gravity with Sir Iſaac Newton ; though he has 


not reconciled theſe principles, nor ſhewn how gravity |- 


aroſe from the impulſe of this ether, nor how to 
account for the planetary revolutions and the laws of 
the planetary motions in their reſpective orbits. That 
which he calls the harmonical circulation is the angular 


velocity of any one planet, which decreaſes from the pe- | 


rihelium to the aphelium in the ſame proportion as 
its diſtance from the ſun increaſes ; but this law does 
not apply to the motions of the different planets com- 


pared together ; becauſe the velocities of the planets, at 


Vol. III. N 199. 


their mean diſtances, deereaſe in the ſame proportion as 
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the ſquare roots of the numbers expreſſing thoſe di- 
ſtances. Beſides, his ſyſtem is defective, as it does not 
reconcile the circulation of the ether with the free mo- 
tions of the comets in all directions, or with the 
obliquity of the planes of the planetary orbits; nor re- 
ſolve other objections to which the hypotheſis of the 
plenum and vortices is liable: Soon after the period juſt 
mentioned, the diſpute commenced concerning the in- 
vention of the method of rLUx1oNs, which led Mr. 
Leibnitz to take a very decided part in oppoſition to the 
philoſophy of Sir Iſaac Newton. From the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Deity and his principle of a /Ficient 
reaſon, he concluded that the univerſe was a perſect 
work, or the beſt that could poſſibly have been made 
and that other things, which were incommodious and 
evil, were permitted as neceffary conſequences of what 
was beſt; the material ſyſtem, conſidered as a perfect 
machine, can never fall into diſorder, or require to be 
ſet right; and to ſuppoſe that God interpoſes in it, is 
to lefſen the {kill of the author, and the perſection of 
his work. He expreſsly charges an impious tendency on 
the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac owns, becavſe he aſſerts, 
that the fabric of the univerſe and courſe of nature 
could not continue for ever in its preſent ſtate, but 
would require, in proceſs of time, to be re-cſtabliſhed 
or renewed by the land of its Former. The perſection 
of the univerſe, by reaſon of which it is capable of con- 
tinuing for ever by mechanical laws in its preſent ſtate, 
led Mr. Leibnitz to diſtinguiſh hetween the quantity of 
motion and the force of bodies; and, whitſt he owns in 
oppoſition to Des Cartes that the former varies, to mains 
tain that the quantity of force is ſor ever the ſame in the 
univerſe, and to meaſure the forces of bodics by the 
ſquares of their velocities. See Force. 
This ſyſtem alſo requires the utter excluſion of atoms, or 
of any perfectly hard and inflexible bodies; the advocates 
of it alledge, that according to the law of continuity, 
as they call a law of nature invented for the ſake of the 
theory, all changes in nature are produced by inſenſible 
and infinitely ſmall degrees; ſo that no body can, in any 
caſe, paſs from motion to reſt, or ſrom reſt to motion, 
without paſling through all poſſible intermediate degrees 
of motion : whence they conclude that atoms or per- 
fectly HARD bodies are impoſſible : becauſe if two of 
them ſhould meet with equal motions, in contrary di- 
rections, they would — ſtop at once, in violation 
of the law of CONTINUITY. 
Mr. Leibnitz propoſes two principles as the foundation of 
all our knowledge; the rk, that it is impoſſible for a 
thing to be, and not to be at the ſame time, which, he 
ſays, is the foundation of ſpeculative truth: the other 
is, that nothing is without a /ufficient reaſon why it ſhould 
be ſo rather than otherwiſe; and by this principle, ac- 
cording to him, we make a tranſition from abſtracted 
truths to natural philoſophy. Hence, he concludes, that 
the mind is naturaily determined, in its volitions and 
elections, by the oy apparent good, and that it is 
impoſſible to make a choice between things perſectly 
like, which he calls :7d:/cernib/es; from whence he in- 
fers, that two things periectiy like could not have been 
produced even by & Deity : and he rejects a vacuum, 
artly becauſe the parts of it muſt be ſuppoſed pertectly 
like to each other. For the ſame reaſon he alfo re- 
jets atoms, and all fimilarfparticles of matter, to each 
of which, though diviſible n mfinitum, he aſcribes a 
monad (Act. Lipſiæ 1698, p. 435) or active kind of 
principle, endued, as he fays, with perception and appe- 
tite. The eſſence of ſubſtance he places in action or 
activity, or, as he expreſſes it, in ſomething that is be- 
tween acting and the faculty of acting. He athirms ab- 
ſolute reſt to be impoſſible, and holds motion, or 2 fort 
of niſus, to be eſſential to all material ſubſtances. Each 
monad he deſcribes as repreſentative of the whole uni- 
verſe from its point of fight; and aſter all, in one of 
his letters he tells us, that matter is not a ſubſtance, but 
a ſub/tantiatum, or phenoment bien fondi. He frequently 
urges the compariſon between the effects of oppolite 
motives on the mind, and of weights placed in the ſcales 
of a balance, or of powers acting upon the ſame body 
with contrary directions. His learned antagoniſt Dr. 
Clarke denies that there is a ſimilitude between a balance 
moved by weights, and-a mind acting upon the view of 
certain motives ; becauſe the one is entirely paſſive, and 
the other not only is ated upon, but acts alſo. The 
mind, he owns, is purely paſlive in receiving the impreſ- 
ſion of the motive, which is only a perception, and is 
not to be confounded with the power of acting aſter, or 
in conſequence of, that perception. The difference be- 
tween a man and a machine does not conſiſt only in 
ſenſation and intelligence; but in this power of acting 
alſo. The balance for want of this power cannot move 
at all, when the weights are equal; but a free agent, he 
ſays, when there appear two perfectly alike reaſonable 
Y ways 
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Ways of acting, has ſtill within itſelf a power of chuſing; | 
and it may have ſtrong and very good reaſons not to for- 
bear. Collection of Papers which paſſed between Mr. 
Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke in 1715 and 1716, &c. 8vo. 
1717, p. 121, See LIBERTY, | 
| The tranſlator of Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ob- 
ſerves, that the progreſs of Arminianiſm has declined in 
Germany and ſeveral parts of Switzerland, in conſe- 
quence of the influence of the Leibnirzian and Wolhan 
philoſophy. Leibnitz and Wolf, by attacking that liberty 
of indifference, which is ſuppoſed to imply the power 
of acting not only without, but againſt motives, ſtruck, 
he ſays, at the very foundation of the Arminian ſyſtem. 
He adds, that the greateſt poſſible perfection of the uni- 
verſe, conſidered as the ultimate end of creating good- 
neſs, removes from the doctrine of PREDESTINATION 
thoſe arbitrary procedures and narrow views, with which 
the Calviniſts are ſuppoſed to have loaded it, and gives it 
| a new, a more pleaſing, and a more philoſophical aſpect. 
| A s the Leibnitzians laid down this great end as the ſu- 
| [ preme object of God's univerſal dominion, and the hope 
"ni to which all his diſpenſations are directed; ſo they con- 
1 cluded, that, if this end was propoſed, it muſt be ac- 
1 compliſhed. Hence the doctrine of nz ces81TY, to fulfill 
1 it the purpoſes of a predeſtination founded in wiſdom and 
goodneſs ; a bath why phyſical and mechanical, in the 
motions of material and inanimate things, but a neceſſity 
moral and ſpiritual in the voluntary determinations of 
intelligent beings, in conſequence of prepellent motives, 
which produce their effects with certainty, though theſe 
effects be contingent, and by no means the offspring of 
an abſolute and effentially immutable fatality. "Theſe 
principles, ſays the ſame writer, are evidently applicable 
to the main doQtrines of Calviniſm ; by them predeſtina- 
tion is confirmed, though modified with reſpect to its 
reaſons and its end; by them irreſiſtible grace (irreſiſtible 
in a moral ſenſe) is maintained upon the 1 of 
- prepellent motives and a moral neceſſity; the perſeve- 
rance of the ſaints is alſo explicable upon the ſame ſyſtem, 
q! by a ſeries of moral cauſes producing a ſeries of moral 
1. etfects. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. by Dr. Macleane, vol. v. 
10 p. 24. 8vo. edition. 
For an account of Leibnitz's famous doctrine of a pre- 
| e/tabliſhed HARMONY, werefer to that article. 
| See on the ſubject of this article Maclaurin's View of 
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Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophical Diſcoveries, &c. book i. 
chap. 4. or p. 79, &c. quarto edition. 
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| and Athenzus to a ſpecies of the ray- ſiſh, called by many 

i. of the old authors bos marinus, and by the later authors 

18708: læviraia, or raia oxyrynchus. It is accurately diſtinguith- 

| ed by Artedi, by the name of the variegated ray, with 
ten prickly tubercles on the middle of the back. 

LEIOPODES, formed of ax, /ight, and us, foot, an epi- 
thet uſed by the old medical writers, to expreſs ſuch per- 
ſons who had feet perfectly ſmooth and even at the 
bottom, without the uſual hollow between the heel and 
the fore-part of the foot. 

LEITURGI, Aeizglo;, among the Athenians, 2 of 
conſiderable eſtates; who, by their own tribe, or the 
whole people, were ordered to perform ſome public 
duty, or ſupply the commonwealth with neceſſaries at 
their own expences. 

LEMMA, Anuua, of zan , I aſſume, in Mathematics, 
denotes a previous propoſition, laid down in order to clear 
the way for ſome following demonſtration ;z and prefixed 
either to theorems, in order to render their demonſtra- 
tion leſs perplexed and intricate; or to problems, to 

Fl: make their reſolution more eaſy and ſhort. Thus, to 

119 i prove a pyramid one third of a priſm, or parallelopiped, 

| of the ſame baſe and height with it, the demonſtration 

| whereof in the ordinary way is difficult and troubleſome, 
| this /emma may be premiſed, which is proved in the rules 
| of progreſhon, that the ſum of the ſeries of the ſquares, 
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F in numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from 

©, and going on 1, 4,9, 16, 25, 36, &c. is always ſubtri- 
ple of the ſum of as many terms, eachequalto the greateſt; 
or is always one-third of the greateſt term multiplied by 
the number of terms. Thus, to find the inflection of a 
curve line, this emma is firſt premiſed, that a tangent 
may be drawn to the given curve, in a given point. 
So, in phyſics, to the demonſtration of moſt propoſitions, 
ſuch /emmata as theſe are neceſſary firſt to be allowed: 
that there is no penetration of dimenſions ; that all mat- 
ter is diviſible; and the like. As alſo in the theory of 
medicine, that where the blood circulates, there is life, 
&c. 

Lt MMA, atuua, in Pharmacy, a term uſed to expreſs the 

huſk or ſhell of certain fruits, as the almond, and the 
like; and in general, whatever is taken off in decortica- 
tion: thus the huſks of oats, barley, &c. are the lem- 
mata of thoſe ſeeds. | 
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LEIOBATUS, in /chthyolozy, a name given by Ariſtotle ] 


LEMMA is alſo a name given by ſome of the lower claſs of 
writers, in Natural Fe, to an imaginary animal, 
which they deſcribe, as living in the woods of Aſia, and 
having the face of a woman and the body of a beaſt of 
prey. : | | 

Lt MMA, in Botany, is alſo the name of a ſmall watersplant, 

well known to the ancients, and called by 'Theophraſtus 
by this diſtin name; but very improperly confounded 
by late writers among the duck-weed kinds, and called 
by Bauhine, Ray, Parkinſon, and others, /enticula palu- 
Aris 8 the four-leaved duck-weed; and by 
Petiver, in his Gazophylacium Naturæ & Artis, Hratiotes 
* ag foliis luju æ, or the water-ſoldier with leaves like 
thoſe of wood- ſorrel. 
Mr. Bernard Juſſieu has been at the pains of thoroughly 
inquiring into the nature and fructification of this plant, 
and to him alone we owe its true hiſtory ; its flowers 
having never been ſeen or regarded, till that gentleman 
gave an account of them in the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Sciences of Paris; and many of the more emi- 
nent botaniſts, from its different appearance when in the 
water and when out of it, having miſtaken it for two 
different plants. It indeed differs extremely from itſelf 
in three a 


ifferent ſituations in which it is found. It is 
ſometimes found in the middle of large ponds of freih 
water, and is then very large, fair, and full; ſometimes 
it is found in ſhallow-water, and is then conſiderabl 
poorer, and ſometimes. it it found on dry land, in which 
caſe it makes an extremely different figure; and is fo ſtary- 
ed, and poor, as fcarce to be known for the ſame herb. 
The middle ſtate of theſe, that is when it grows in ſhallow 
water, ſeems its moſt natural appearance, and is the only 
condition in which it is found to produce its flowers 
and ſeeds. *It is a ſpreading plant, its branches extend 
a great way far and wide; theſe ſend from their under 
part roots at certain diſtances, and from their upper 
four leaves ſuſtained by a long and flender ſtalk, and 
uſually there are ſeveral of theſe ſtalks from the ſame 
part of the plant, from the ſame parts of the branches 
from whence the leaves ariſe ; 1 are alſo ſeen to 
ariſe other very ſlender and very ſhort ſtalks which bear 
{mall capfules, within which is incloſed the flower, and 
afterwards the ſeed. The flowers are placed in ſeveral 
lodgments in this ſhell, and are compoſed of ſtamina and 
piſtils, but have no petals. 'The piſtils are various in 
number in the different flowers from three to eight 
the ſtamina are always very minute and very nume- 
rous. Mem. de PAcad. Scien. Par. 1740. 

Plukenet has deſcribed this plaut very differently from 
this writer, but the difference ſeems only owing to this, 
that Plukenet deſeribed one he found in deep water, 
whereas Mr. Juſſieu formed his account from the more 
ordinary and perfect appearance of the plant in ſhallow 
water, where alone it ripens its flowers and ſeeds. We 
have it not in England, ſo far as is yet known, but it is 
common in the Faſt and Weſt-Indies, and in France. 

LEMMER, or Lt M MING, in Zoology. See Sable Mousx. 

LEMNA. See Duc K-meat. 

LEMNIAN carth, Lemnia terra, a kind of BoLE or fine 
earth uſed in medicine, of which there are three 
ſpecies, the white, the yellow and the red ; but the 
red is moſt uſed. The 1A by which they may 
be diſtinguiſhed from all other earths of the ſame colours 
are theſe: 

Red Lemnian earth is a denſe compact earth of a cloſe firm 
texture, and pale red colour, and, when ſcraped, of z 
ſmooth and even, but not gloſſy ſurface. It does not 
break readily between the | xc nor at all ſtain the 
hands; it is not readily diffuſible in water; melts ſlowly 
in the mouth ; is very aſtringent to the taſte, and when 
in its native ſtate, is always ſomewhat harſh and gritty 
between the teeth; for what wefind of it that is per- 
fectly pure and free from ſand, is ſuch as has been waſh- 
ed and ſeparated from it, all the genuine earth naturally 
containing ſome. It adheres firmly to the tongue, raiſes 
a flight efterveſcence with aqua fortis, and acquires a con- 
ſiderable hardneſs, and burns to a fine deep red colour in 
the fire. 
This is dug in the iſland of Lemnos, and in no other 
place, ſo far as is yet known; and the fine and true earth 
only in one pit, which is opened once every year, and no 
oftener, with great ſolemnity; and the earth, ſuppoſed 
ſufficient for the year's demand, is taken out and fold to 
the merchants; ſome ſealed with various figures, other 
quantities unſealed ; but what is there N unſealed, 
is generally formed into ſmall maſles, and ſcaled before 
it is offered to ſale in Europe, the druggiſts always ex- 
petting to find Lemnian earth ſcaled, 
This is a valuable earth, but it is too often adulterated fre- 
quently by the Turks upon the ſpot, either by mixing it 
with other earths, or another earth alone being ſold in 
its place; but more frequently in Europe, where every 


| 


wholeſale 
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wholeſale dealer knows how to make a compoſition of 
vur own clays, and properly oP them with ochre, and 
afterwards give an impreſſion reſembling that of the ge- 
This earth was celebrated by the ancients as a ſovereign 
remedy againſt poiſons : and the Turks {till retain that 
notion, for the cups out of which the grand ſeignior 
drinks, are made of this red earth, ſo that it is reſerved 
chiefly for the ſultan's uſe. But the alexipharmic and 
aſtringent property of this and the other boles is now in 
ittle or no eſteem. 2 ; 
The white Lemnian-carth is a fine bole of a dirty whitiſh 
hue with an aſhen caſt, and ſome very flight reddiſh 
ſtreaks, of a coarſe firm texture, and very heavy. It is 
not in the leaſt unctuous or ſmooth, not even when pre- 
ared, but of a rough harſh ſurface; if ſcarce at all 
Pains the fingers in Fandling, crumbles to pieces with 
difficulty, is diffuſible in water, and melts in the mouth 
alſo, with difficulty; is extremely impure and gritty, has 
a fine aſtringent taſte, and ſcarcely adheres to the tongue 
when applied to it This makes no efferveſcence with 
acids. In burning it acquires a great hardneſs, and out- 
wardly is of a deep blackiſh brown, but inwardly of a 
deep browniſh yellow colour. It is dug in the ifland of 
Lemnos, and uſed in the German ſhops as an aſtringent 
and ſudorific, and ſaid to be of great efficacy in dyſen- 
teries, hemorrhages, and malignant fevers. The ancients 
knew this kind, but never uſed it in medicine, eſteeming 
the other ſuperior, but they employed it as the cimolia 
in cleaning linen and woollen cloths. 
The yellow Lemnian earth is a very valuable earth, com- 
mon in the ſhops, and more than all the other ſubſtances 
of this kind ſubject to be counterfeited. 
It is a very pure and fine earth, of a lively florid yellow, 
of a cloſe compact texture and ſmooth ſurface, conſider- 
ably hard, and not at all ſtaining the fingers in handling. 
It {ticks firmly to the tongue, and melts pretty readily in 
the mouth, leaving not the leaſt harſhneſs' between the 
teeth, and does not ferment with acid menſtrua. In the 
fire it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and duſky colour. 
It is counterfeited two ways; the one by a yellow ochre, 
which may be diſcovered by its ſtaining the hands, and 
the other by a yellow clay; but this is eafily known by 
its want of the true florid colour, and having all the 
characters of a clay, not a bole. 'The genuine is found 
only in the ifland of Lemnos, and 1s the ſtratum next 
above the red. It is eſteemed a ſudorific, aſtringent and 
vulnerary. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 8 and 13. Da 
Coſta's Hiſt. of Foſſils, ! I. 14. and 22. 
LEMNISICATE, in the H. 
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igher Geometry, is the name of 
a curve which has the form of the figure of 8. If we 
call AP, x, Tab. III. Aualyſis, fig. 62. and PM, y, and 
the conſtant line B C, a, the equation of the curve will 
be ay=aVa a—xx or a yy=a* xt , which is an 
equation of the fourth degree : it is alſo evident that A 
right line which paſſes through the double point A will 
cut this curve in four points, the double point being 
reckoned equal to two. Sec CURVE. 

LEMON, limon, in Botany, derives its name from Artuwyy @ 
meadow, becauſe the leaves of this tree and its fruit be- 
fore it comes to maturity are of a green colour. Linnzus 
has joined this genus to the citru or CITRON=tree. In- 
deed the terms citron and lemon have been often con- 
founded together. What is commonly called citron by 
the French and Germans being our lemon, and their lemon 
our citron. Its characters are theſe : the flower is com- 
poſed of five oblong thick yon which are a little con- 
cave and ſpread open; theſe fit ina ſmall empalement of 
one leaf, indented in five parts at the top: it has about 
ten or twelve ſtamina, which are Jones in three or four 
bodies; terminated by oblong ſummits; and an oval 
germen, which becomes an oval fruit with a flethy rind, 
incloſing a thin pulp with ſeveral cells, each having two 
hard feeds: there are three ſpecies. 

There are great varieties of this fruit, which are pre- 
ſerved in ſome of the Italian gardens; and in both the 
ladies there are ſeveral which have not yet been intro- 
duced into the European gardens : but theſe like apples 
and pears may be multiplied without end from ſeeds. 
The common lemon and the ſweet lemon, are brought to 
England from Spain and Portugal in great plenty : but 
the fruit of the — is not much eſteemed. The lime 
is not often brought to England, nor is that fruit much 
cultivated in Europe; but in the Weſt Indies it is pre- 


ſomer, and the acid more agreeable to the palate. The 
l:mon and lime appear to be of different ſpecies. 
The culture of the lemon is much the ſame with that of 
the ORANGE, but being ſomewhat harder, they will 
bring their fruit better to maturity with us, and require 
a greater ſhare of freſh air in winter. Miller. 


ferred to the /emon; the juice being reckoned whole- 
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ing thirſt, and increaſing appetite ; uſeful in fevers; as 
well common as malignant and peſtilential: they alſo pro- 
voke urine. The juice mixed with ſalt of wormwcod, is 
an excellent medicine to ſtop vomiting, and to ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach. The yellow rind is a grateful aromatic, 
and commonly uſed in ſtomachie tinctures and infuſions, 
and for rendering other medicines acceptable to the pa- 
late and ſtomach. In diſtillation it yields an eſſential oil, 
extremely light, almoſt colourleſs, frequently employed 
as a perfume, and brought ty us from the ſouthern parts 


of Europe, under the name of eſſence of lemons. Six 


drams of the juice of lemons ſaturated with about half a 
dram of fixt alkaline ſalt, with the addition of a ſmall 
ö of ſome grateful aromatic water, as tincture of 
imple cinnamon water, is given in caſes of nauſeæ, 
reachings, and generally abates, in a little time, the 
ſevere vomitings that happen in fevers, when moſt other 
liquors and medicines are thrown up as ſoon as taken. 
It is alſo uſed as a ſaline aperient in icterical, hydropical, 
inflammatory, and other diſorders. A ſyrup made by 
diſſolving forty-eight or fifty ounces of fine ſugar in a 
quart of the depurated juice, is mixed occaſionally with 
draughts and juleps, as a mild antiphlogiſtic, and ſome- 
times uſed in gargariſms for inflammations of the mouth 
and tonſils. Lewis Mat. Med. 

LEMONADE, a drink prepared of water, ſugar, and ci- 
tron, or lemon-juice. 
This faQtitious liquor is ſo popular in Paris, that it has 
given its name to a new eſtabliſhed company, called 4 
monadicrs. | 

LEMUR, in Zoology, is à genus of the order of PRI- 
MATES, in the claſs of iammalia. The animals of this 
genus have four upper fore-teeth, ſeparate from each 
other, and fix lower ones, which are longer, compreſſed, 
and parallel; the laniarii are ſingle ones, and the molares 
are many, the fore ones being longer and ſharper than the 
others. See Loris, Maucvuaco, and Monco0z. 


LEMURES, in Antiquity, ſprites or hobgeblins ; reſtleſs 
ghoſts of departed perſons, who return to terrify and 
torment the living. | 
Theſe are the fame with lardæ, which the ancients ima- 
gined to wander round the world, to frighten good peo- 
ple, 5 lague the _ — which reaſon, at Rome 

ey ha uria, or feaſts inſtituted to appeaſe th 
of the defunct. See LARES. 78 e 
Apuleius explains the ancient notion of manes thus: the 
ſouls of men, releaſed from che bands of the body, and 
freed from performing their bodily functions, become 2 
kind of dæmons or genii, formerly called lemures. Of 
theſe /emures, thoſe that were kind to their fami lies, were 
called lares familiares; but thoſe who, for their crimes, 
were condemned to wander continually, without meet= 
ing with any place of reſt, and terrified good men, and 
hurt the bad, are vulgarly called Lazy x. 
An ancient commentator on Horace mentions, that the 
Romans wrote /emures for remures; which laſt word was 
formed from Remus, who was killed by his brother Ro- 
mulus, and who returned to earth to torment him. 
But Apuleius obſerves, that in the ancient Latin tongue 
lemures ſigniſies the foul of a man ſeparated from the 
body by death. 

LEMURIA, or LR NAURAL IA, a feaſt ſolemnized at Rome 
on the ninth of May, to pacify the. manes of the dead, 
or in honour of the lemures. | 
The inſtitution of this feaſt is aſcribed to Romulus, who, 
to rid himſelf of the phantom of his brother Remus 
(whom he had ordered to be murdered) appearing always 
before him, ordained a feaſt, called after his name Re- 
muria, or Lemuria. 

In the Lemuria they offered ſacrifices for three nights to- 
gether; during which time all the temples of the gods 
were ſhut up, nor were any marriages permitted. There 
were many ceremonies in this feaſt, chiefly intended to 
exorciſe the lemures, and prevent their appearing, or 
ing any diſturbance, to the living. 
AA, Ana, in Antiquity, a feſtival of Bacchus, ſur- 


named Lenæus, from eg, i. e. a vine-preſi. Beſides 


the uſual ceremonies at feaſts ſacred to this god, it 
was remarkable for poetical contentions, and tragedies 
acted at this time. Potter's Archzol. lib. ii. cap. 20. 
tom. i. p. 412. 

LENGTH, in the Manege. To paſſage @ horſe upon his own 
length, 1s to make him go round in two treads, at a walk 
or trot, upon a ſpot of ground ſo narrow, that the horſe's 
haunches being in the center of the volt, his own length 
is much about the ſemidiameter of the vol r; the horſe 
ſtill working between the two heels, without putting out 


1 croupe, or going at laſt faſter or ſlower than at 
rſt, | 


LENGTHENING, in Naval Architecture, denotes the ope- 
ration of cutting a ſhip down acroſs the middle, and add- 


Lemens are cooling and grateful to the ſtomach, quench- | 


ing a certain portion toer length. This is performed 
by ſawing her planks aſunder, in different places of her 
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length, on each ſide of the midſhip frame, to prevent her 
from being weakened too much in one place; the two 
ends are then drawn apart, to a limited diſtance, which 
muſt be equal to the propoſed addition of length. An 
intermediate piece of tiniber is next added to the keel, 
| upon which a ſufficient number of timbers are erected, 
* to fill up the vacancy produced by the ſeparation. The 
two parts of the kelſon are afterwards united by an ad- 
3 ditional piece, which is ſcored down upon the floor-tim- 
1 bers; and as many beams as may be neceſlary are fixed 
| acroſs the ſhip. in the new interval. Finally, the planks 
| of the fide are prolonged, ſo as to unite with each other, 
and thoſe of the cieling refitted in the ſame manner; by 
which the whole ce. is completed. Falconer: 
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i LENIS /piritus, in Proſody. See Sy1RIT. 
| ENITIVE, in Phy/ic, ſometimes denotes a ſoftening, re- 
| ſolutive remedy, that moiſtens the parts diſeaſed, and diſ- 

| ſipates any ſharp humour collected there. 

| LEexITIVE is more frequently uſed for LAXATIVE. 
Lrtx1T1vE elefary is more peculiarly uſed for a gentle 

| purging electary, compoſed of eight ounces of ſena, in 

ii powder, coriander-ſeeds, in powder, four ounces, mixed 
| | with pulp of tamarinds and of French prunes, of each 
a pound, and a ſufficient quantity of ſimple ſyrup, to re- 
duce the whole into an electary. It is fo called, becauſe 
it purges eaſily, and by reſolving. 

A tea-ſpoonful of this electary taken two or three times 
a day generally proves an agreeable laxative. It likewiſe 
ſerves as a convenient vehicle for exhibiting more active 

' is medicines, as jalap, — &c. 

T LENS, in Dioptrics, properly ſignifies a ſmall, roundiſh 
glaſs, of the figure of a lentil; but is extended to any 
optic glaſs, not very thick, which either collects the rays 
of light into a point, in their paſſage through it, or diſ- 

4 pores them farther apart, according to the laws of re- 
. raction. 
| Lenſes have various figures; that is, are terminated by va- 

rious ſurfaces, from which they acquire various names. 
Some are plane on one fide, and convex on the other; 
others convex on both ſides ; both which are ordinarily 
called convex lenſes; though, when we ſpeak accurately, 
the former are called plane-conbex, and the latter double 
convex. Again, ſome are plane on one fide, and con- 
cave on the other; and others are concave on both ſides, 
which are both uſually ranked among the concave lenſes; 
though, when diſtinguiſhed, the former is called a plano- 
concave, and the latter a double concave. Others, again, 
are concave on one ſide, and convex on the other; which 
are called convexo-concave, or concave-convex lenſes, ac- 
cording as the one or the other ſurface 1s more curve, or 
a portion of a leſs ſphere. 
When the particular figure is not conſidered, a lens that 
is thickeſt in the middie is called a convex leus; and that 
which is thinneſt in the middle is called a concave lens, 
without farther diſtinction. 
tis to be here obſerved, that in every lens terminated in 
any of the forementioned manners, a right line perpen- 
dicular to the two ſurfaces is called the Axis of the lens; 
which axis, when both ſurfaces are ſpherical, paſſes 
through both their centres; but it one ot them be plane, 
it falls perpendicularly upon that, and goes 8 the 
center of the other. The points where the axis cuts the 

10 | ſurface are called the vertices of the leus, and the mid- 

Bi 10-084 dle points between them is called the center. 

A lens, one of whoſe ſurfaces is convex, and the other 

| concave, is called a meniſcus ; the properties of which, ſce 

Bok under Me NisCus. 

| | See alſo the Theory of LENSES demonſtrated under RE- 
| 
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FRACTION 3 and the application thereof under Mickos- 
core, TELESCOPE, BURNING=-GL ass, and Focus. 
Some confine /enſes within the diameter of five or fix 
lines, and will have ſuch as exceed that diameter called 
lenticular glaſſes. | 
Lenſes are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of 
their preparation, into ground and blown. 

LENSES, blown, are little gobules of glaſs, melted in the 
flame of a lamp, or taper. See MicroscoPE. 

LEensEs, manner of grinding. A little piece of copper is 
cemented to the end of the arbor of a lathe, and turned, 
till it form a diſh, or baſon, of the diameter of the /ens 
required. Then a piece of clear glaſs is cemented on 
one of its flat ſides, to the end of a little maundrel, with 
black Spaniſh wax; and thus ground, on the fide not 
cemented, on a grindſtone, with water, till it have near- 
ly acquired a convex figure. It is finiſhed in the lathe, 
by turning it in the baſon, with fine wet ſand, or grit- 
ſtone. The grit muſt be often repeated freſh till the /ens 
appear _y round; when it is come to that point, they 
ceaſe to take any freſh ſtone, bnt continue to turn it in 
the baſon, till the remains of the ſand be become ſo fine 
as to have polithed it. This they perceive, when, upon 
wiping it, the image of the window of the place is 


9 


ſeen painted on its ſurface ; if it does not, it is wetted in 
water without any ſand, and turned till it have a 
poliſh. The baſon is then covered, withinſide, +" (i 
or three folds of linen, and the poliſh finiſhed with putty, 
or tripoly of Venice ſteeped in water. It is known to be 
perfectly poliſhed, when, viewing it with a magnifier, 
there appear no ſcratches of the ſand. The cement is 
then broken off, and the fide poliſhed cemented, to work 
and grind the other, ag before, till the edges of the len, 
be become ſharp, and it be perfectly poliſhed on either 
ſide. When finiſhed, it is waſhed in ſpiritof wine, to take 
off all remains of the wax. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſattions we have the figure of a 
machine for grinding /enſes ſpherically. It is a contri- 
vance to turn a ſphere at one and the ſame time on two 
axes, interſecting each other at right angles, with an 
equal velocity and preſſure on each. See the Tranſactions, 


Ne 459. ſect. 1. See GRINDING of Optic Glaſſes. 


LExSEs, for convex, the laws of their refraction, and their 


effects e ere are as follow. —1. A ray of 
light, EG, near the axis (Tab. Optics, fig. 1.) and parallel 
thereto, ſtriking on the plane ſurface of a plano-convex 
lens, directly oppoſite to the luminous body, after re- 
fraction concurs with the axis in the point F: and if C 
be the centre of the convexity, CF will be to FL, that 
is, the diſtance of the centre — the point of concourſe, 
or focus, will be to the diſtance of the centre in the con- 
vex ſurface, in the ratio of the refraction. 

For the plane ſurface being directly oppoſed to the lumi- 
nous body, the ray EG 1s perpendicular to AB, and 
therefore will paſs unrefracted to H: thus it ſtrikes on 
AHB, till 2 to the axis; and therefore comin 
out of a denſer medium into a rarer, it will meet wit 
the axis of the /ensin F; and ſo as that CF will be to 
FL in the ratio of the ſine of the refracted angle to the 
ſine of the angle of incidence: as will be demonſtratec 
under the head REFRACcTION. 

And, therefore, CF—-FL or CL is to FL as the diff 
enceof theſe fines is to the ſine of the angle of incidence; 
and CF-FLo or CL is to CF as the ſame difference 
is to the ſine of the refracted angle. 

If then the refraction be out of a glaſs lens into air, CF: 
FL::3:2, or CL: FL:: 1:2 and therefore F L==2 
CL that is, parallel rays, near the axis, will concur with 
it at the diſtance of the diameter. Again, if the refrac- 
tion were out of a water /ens, i. c. out of a plano-convex 
lens filled with water, CF: FL::4:3, or CL: FL 
::1:33 and therefore FLZ Z CL; i. e. parallel rays, 
near the axis, will concur with it at the diſtance of a 
diameter and a half. So that if a lighted candle be 
placed in the focus of a plano-convex lens, that is, in the 
point F, diſtant from the ſurface of the lens ALB, by 
the length of the diameter; and from the ſurface of the 
water lens, by a diameter and a half, its rays, after re- 
fraction, will become parallel. 

2. If the ray KI Tab. Optics, fig. 2.) near the axis of a 
plano-convex /ens, and parallel thereto, ſtrike on its con- 
vex ſurface AHB, after a double refraction, it will meet 
the axis in F; ſo as that HG will be to GC, and GD 
to FD, in the ratio ef the refraction. 

For the ray Kl, parallel to the axis E G, by virtue of the 
firſt re fraction in I, will tend to the point g, fo that GH 
will be to GC in the ratio of the ſine of the angle of in- 
cidence to the fine of the reſracted angle: therefore, b 
virtue of the ſecond refraction in L, it will concur wi 
the axis in F; ſo that GD will be to FD in the ratio 
of the ſine of the refracted angle, to the fine of the 
angle of incidence. Sec REFRAcTION. 

50 that the ſemidiameter, and thickneſs of the plano- 
convex /ens, with the ratio of refraction, being given, 
hence ariſes a method of determining the focus of pa- 
rallel rays ſtriking on the convex ſurface. For, if the 
ratio of refraction be expreſſed by n:m, HG:GC:: n:m; 


therefore M= M: n:: HC: HG; and Ha 

n—m 

x H C: from which ſubtracting the thickneſs of the lens 

DH, and GD=—— x HC—-HD. Then ſince the 
nM 


ratio of GD to FD is the given ratio of refraction, 
F D CH-Z HD= (rejeting the quantity 
n 


nM 


n 2 
5 HD as very ſmall) —— CH. 


Hence, if the lens be glaſs, FD=2 C H—3H D. 80 
that if two-thirds of the thickneſs of the lens be incon- 
ſiderable (as in practice it uſually happens), parallel rays 
meet with the axis at the diſtance of the diameter from 
the lens, even when they ſtrike at the convex ſurface. 


'So that, as to the place of the focus, it is the ſame 


thing whether the plane ſurface, or the convex one, be 
turned to a luminary of parallel rays ; though it appears 


L EN 


both from experience and trigonometrical calculations, 
that there are more rays united in a leſs ſpace, if the 
convex ſurface, than if- the plane one, be turned towards 
the ſun, 8 | 

If the lens were full of water, F D=3 CH- HD, 
wherefore if + HD be inconſiderable, FD=3 CH, or 
if 4 HD he inconſiderable, FH=3 CH. Parallel, and 
near rays, therefore, are united at the diſtance of a dia- 
meter ahd a half, if the refraQgon be in water, even 
when the convex ſurface'is oppoſed to the luminqus body. 
Hence, alſo, ariſes a method of determining the focus 


the two ſemidiameters, and the thickneſs of the leus, be- 
ing given. 
For if the ray HI, Tab. II. Optics, fig. 32) near the 
axis D G and parallel to it, fall on a lens convex on both 
ſides, after a double refraction, it will meet the axis in 
F, provided that GE: GC and D K: DO have the 
ratio of refraction. And GD will be to GK as G O to 
G F. Since EG: GC in the ratio of refraction, the 
ray HI will tend to the point G; and if DE be to DO 
in the ratio of refraction, after the ſecond refraction at its 
egreſs, it will meet the axis in F, and G D: G K:: 0 
GF. SccREFRACTION. 
And therefore, G K: DK:: GO: TO. Let the ratio 
of reſaction be that of : m, then GE: GC:: A: m, 
and DK: DO:: : mn; and, therefore, -M: u:: CE: 
GE, and -m: n:: KO: DK; wherefore if the ratio 
of re fraction and the ſemidiameters CE and KO are given, 
G E and DK may be found: and fince CG D=D E 4 EG 
—EFK,am1GK=GE—EK, nd CO=SGE+KO-—EK, 
and GD: GK ::GO:GF; GF may be ſound : more- 
over GE-=GF=EF. If E K be rejected as very ſmall, 
GDYD=DK+4+EG, GK=GE, and GO=GE+4+EO; 
and therefore, DK+EG:GE::GE+KO:GF. 
Hence, if the l'us be glaſs, fince G E=32CE, and DE 
=z2KO; 3KO+3CE;3CE:: z3CE+KO:GF; con- 
ſequently EO+CE:CE::3CE+KO: GF. And ſub- 
ſtituting for K O, a, C E, b, and G F, x, 8 2 55 
3bb+ab 
a+b 
: therefore the ſum of 


and FE or FK, (rejecting EK)=3b— 
—_3ab+3bb—3bb—ab_2ab 


a+b a+b 
the ſemidiameters KO+CE is to the double of one of 
them, or 2 CE, as the other K O is to F K the diſtance 
of the focus from the lens. 


if the 4 6 lens were equally convex on both ſides, then 
KO=CE, and 2 CE: CE: : 4C E: GF, and therefore, 


GF=2CE; and FK=2 =a=EC: i. e. the diſtance 
a 


of the focus from the lens is equal to the radius of con- 
vexity. 
If the lens were full of water, ſince GEZ= ACE, and 
DR=4, KO, 4KO+4CE:4CE::4CE+KkO:GF; 
conſequentlyRO + CE: CE: : 4CE + KO: GF. Where- 
fore ſubſtituting as before ett, and FE or FK 
a -+ 
35 45% — * 
a ＋ 2 
ſemidiameters KO CE is to the triple of either 3 C E 
5 the other KO is to FK, the diſtance of the focus 
from the lens. 
I: this leus were equally convex on both ſides, we ſhould 


are 2CE: CE:: 5 CE: GF; therefore GP = CE; 
2 


ws 4 : conſequently the ſum of the 


and FK 39% 234 i. e. the diſtance of the focus from 


2 2 

the huis two-fifths of the radius. 

On thele principles is founded the ſtructure of refracting 
BURNIN r the ſun's light and heat being excecd- 
inghy augmented in the focus of the lens, whether convex 
or plano-convex; ſince the rays, falling parallel to the 
axis of the lens, are reduced into a much narrower com- 
pals ; ſo that it is no wonder they burn ſome bodies, melt 
others, and produce other extraordinary phænomena. 
4. If a luminous body be placed in a focus behind a lens, 
whether plano-convex, or convex on both ſides; or whe- 
ther equally or unequally ; the rays, aſter refraction, be- 
come parallel. In this caſe the retracted rays become the 


tracted are parallel. 


Hence, by means of a convex lens, or a little glaſs bubble 
full of water, a very intenſe light may be projected to a 
vaſt diſtance, 

And this furniſhes us with the ſtructure of a lamp, or 
lantern, to project an intenſe light to an immenſe di- 
itance : ſor a lens, convex on both ſides, being placed op- 
polite to a concave mirror, if in the common focus of 
both be placed a lighted candle, or wick, the rays reflected 


back from the mirror to the lens will be parallel to each 
Vor. III. N. 199. 


of parallel rays ſtriking on a lens convex on both ſides, 


. 


incident rays, and vice verſa, and conſequently the re- 


= 
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other; and after refraction will converge, till they coti« 
cur at the diſtance of the ſemi-diameter, after which 
they will again diverge.—But the candle being likewiſe in 
the focus of the lens, the rays it throws on the Jens will 
be parallel : and therefore a very intenſe light meeting 
with auother equally intenſe, at the diſtance of the dia- 
meter from the lens, the light will be ſurpriſing : and 
though it afterwards decreaſe, yet the parallel and di- 
verging rays going a long way together, it will be very 
great at a very great diſtance. Lanterns of this kind are 
ot conſiderable ſervice in the night time to diſcover re- 
mote objects, and are uſed, with ſucceſs, by fowlers 


and fiſhermen, to gather their prey together, in order to 


take them. 


If it he required to have the light, at the ſame time, 
tranſmitted to ſeveral places, as through ſeveral ſtreets, 
Sc. the number of lenſes and mirrors is to be increaſed. 
If the luminous body, placed in the focus, be of a larger 
extent, the rays lowing from points ſenſibly diſtant from 
each other, cannot be parallel; but they will conſtitute 
ſeveral trains, or parcels of rays, parallel to cach other. 
5. The images of objects, oppoſed in any manner to a 
convex lens, are exhibited, invertedly, in its focus. 
Hence, if a paper be applied to a convex lens (eſpecially 
in a dark room) at the diſtance of its focus, the images 
of objects ſhining upon it will be repreſented diſtinctiy, 
and in their natural colours, thereon ; nor is the focus 
of the ſun's rays any thing elſe, in effect, but the image 
of the ſun.—Ilence, in ſolar eclipſes, the ſun's image, 
eelipſed as it is, may be burnt by a large lens on a board, 
Se. and cxhihit a very entertaining phænomenon. 

Hence alſo, if a convex Ant, of any kind, be expoicd 
both to nearer and remoter objects, and a paper at the 
ſame time be applied, ſo as to receive the images of ob- 
j<Rs diſtinctly, the diſtance of the focus from the len, 
and thence the diameter of the convexity, may be deter- 
mined. 

6. If a concave mirror be ſo placed, as that an inverted 
image, formed by refraction through a lens, be found 
between the centre and the focus, or even beyond the 
centre, it will again be inverted by reflexion, and fo ap- 
pear erect in the firſt cafe beyond the centre; and in the 
latter, between the centre and the focus. On theſe 
principles is conſtrued the cau ERA 7 1 4 

7. The diameter of the image of an object delineated 
beyond a convex lens, is to the object itſelf in the ratio 
of the diſtance of the image to that of the object. 
Since then the image of a remoter object is leſs diſtant 
from the lens than that or the nearer, the image of 
the more remote will be leſs than that of the nearer. 
And becauſe the diſtance of the image from the lens is 
greater, if the /ens be a ſegment of a' greater ſphere 
than of a leſs; hence the image will be greater in the 
former cate than in the latter. The image therefore will 
be of ſuch a magnitude, as it would be of, were the ob- 
ject to thine into a dark room through a little hole upon 
a wall, at the ſame diſtance from the hole, at which 
the focus is from the lens. When an object is leſs diſtant 
from a lens than the focus of parallel rays, the diſtanec 
of the image 1s greater than that of theobject ; otherwiſe, 
the diſtance of the image is leſs than that of the object: 
in the former caſe, therefore, the image is greater than 
the object; in the latter, leſs. BE 

If the images be made greater than the objects, they will 
not appear diſtinctly; becauſe in that caſe there are 
fewer rays which meet after refraction in the ſame point; 
whence it happens, that rays proceeding from different 
points of an object terminate in the fame point of an 
image, which is the cauſe of confuſion. — Hence it ap- 
pears, that the ſame aperture of a hn may be admitted 
in every caſe, if we would keep off the rays which pro- 
duce confulion. However, though the image is then 
more diſtinct, when no rays are admitted but thoſe near 
the axis, yet for want of rays the image 1s apt to be dira. 
8. If the cye be placed in th ; 

object viewed through it appears erect, and enlarged in 
the ratio of the diſtance of the object from the eye, to 
that of the eye from the /ens, if it be near; but infinite! y, 
if remote. 

LENSES, for concave, their laus are as ſollow.—1. If pa- 
rallel rays ſtrike on a plano-convex len KL, and FC db: 
to TB in the ratio of refraction, the rays will diverge 
from the axis; and the point of divergency, or diſperũon, 
called the virtual Focus, will be F. Sec Tab. Optics, 
g. 3. 

For the ray III, parallel to the axis, is perpendicular to 

K L, and will therefore paſs unrefracted to E. Where- 

fore, FC being to FB in the ratio of refraction, F will 

be the virtual focus. . : 

If then the /ens be glaſs, FB=2 BC; i. e. the virtual 

focus F will be diſtant from the lens KL by the ſpace 

of the diameter 2 B C. 

If the refraction be in water, FB=3BC; i. e. the vir- 
We tual 


e focus of a convex lens, an 
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tual focus 1 will be diſtant from the lens K L a diameter 
and a half 3BC. | 
2. If the ray AL, parallel to the axis FP, ſtrike on a lens 


concave on both ſides; and both FC be to FB, and IP 

to PH in the ratio of refraction; and FP:PH::FB: 

BG; G will be the point of diſperſion, or the virtual 

focus. See Tab. Optics, fig. 4. 

If therefore, the ratio of the refraction be n: mn, CB 

Sa, and IH=b; FBS, and pi= 2% con- 
1 1 m 


ſequently, diſregarding the thickneſs of the u, FP 
=FB T1 , and PH=PI-IH=-* — 5 


* nm 
=... therefore, ; el SPS. LI BG;i.e 
Nom 2 . 
a+b: 7 7 30, or, n—mxa+b:mb::a:BG; 
F / 


i.cn—mxCB+IH:mIH::CB:; BG. 

Tf therefore the refraction be in a glaſs ins, ſo that 
m=2, n=}, and a+6b:26b:;a:BG; the ſums of the 
ſemidiameters CB and HI, will be to the diameter of 
the concavity of either, 2 HI, as the ſemidiameter of 
the other CB, to the diſtance of the virtual focus from 
the lens, BG 

But if the ſemidiameters HI and CB are equal, or 


a=b, BG=2=0; or B G, the diſtance of the vir- 
28 


tual focus from the ens, is equal to the ſemidiameter 
CB or HI. If the refraction be made in water, m=3 
and n=4, and therefore, a 4%: 3b::@a; BG; i. e. the 
ſum of the ſemidiameters CB and HI will be to a dia- 
meter and a half of either concavity, 3 HJ, as the ſemi- 
diameter of the other CB to B G, rhe diſtance of the 
virtual focus from the lens: in this caſe, if a=b or HI 
=CB, BG= 5 = La==CB i. e. the diſtance of 
a 
the virtual focus from the /ens, BG, is to the ſemidiame- 
ter BC in a ſeſquialteral ratio. 
Hence, the ſun's rays, ſtriking on a concave les, their 
light, after refraction, will be conſiderably weakened ; 
ſo that the effect of concave /en/es is oppoſite to that of 
the convex ones. 
3. An object viewed through a concave lens appears erect, 
and diminiſhed in a ratio compounded of the ratios of 
the ſpace in the axis between the point of incidence, and 
the point to which an oblique ray would paſs without 
refraction, to the ſpace in the axis between the eye, and 
the middle of the object; and the ſpace in the ſame axis 
between the eye and the point of incidence, to the ſpace 
between the middle of the object, and the point the 
oblique ray would paſs to without refraction. 
Though the properties of lenſes have been here conſidered 
principally with regard to rays falling near the axis, and 
parallel thereto ; yet the reaſoning will be eafily trans- 
ferred to rays remoter from the axis, and falling, in any 
direftion. — Thus we may ſay univerſally, that in a con- 
vex lens, all parallel rays Inte converging, and concur 
in a focus; that diverging rays either become leſs diverg- 
ing, or run parallel, or converge; and that converging 
rays converge the more: all which alterations are more 
ſenſible in oblique rays, than in perpendicular ones, 
becauſe the angles of jneidence in that caſe are greater. 
In concave /enſes all parallel rays become diverging, and 
all diverging rays diwerge more; converging rays either 
converge leſs, or Hecome parallel, or go out diverging ; 


all which things hold of oblique as well as direct rays, 


but more ſenſibly in the firſt, 


Lens, or LENTICUL A, was alſo the name of a kind of 


weight among the Romans ; being the hundred and 
eighth part of a drachm; equal to a grain and a half. 


LENS, the lentil, in Botany, See LENT1L. 


Ns paluſtris, in Botany. See DUCK's meat, 


Le 
LENT, Suadrageſima, a time of mortiſication, during the 


ſpace of forty days, wherein Chriſtians are enjoined to 
faſt, in commemoration of our Saviour's miraculous 
faſting ſo long in the deſert, and by way of preparation 
for the feaſt of Eaſter. 

In the ancient Latin church, Lent only conſiſted of thirty- 
fix days. In the ninth century, to come ſomewhat nearer 
to the miracle, ſeveral took upon them to add four days 
more; which in time became a general practice; though 
the church of Milan is ſaid {till to take up with the ancient 
thirty-ſix, : : 

According to 8, Jerom, 8. Leo, 8. Auguſtine, and others, 
Lent muſt have been inſtituted by the apoſtles. Their 
way of reaſoning is thus: whatever is generally reccived 
throughout the whole church, and whoſe inſtitution we 
do not find in any council, mult be eſteemed to have 


cen eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles. Now ſuch, they ſay, is | 


— 


LENT 


be of various ſizes, from the minuteſt ſpeck vitible to the 


the faſt of Lent. Its inſtitution is not ſpoken of in any 
council z but many of the ancient councils, particularly 


that of Nice, that of Laodicea, &c. and ſome of the 
oldeſt fathers, 1 Tertullian, ſpeak of it as a 


thing of ſome ſtanding. X 

The Reformed, generally, hold Lent to be a fuperſtitious 
inſtitution, ſet on foot by ſome vain enthuſiaſts, who durſt 
undertake to ape the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt ; as, in 
effect, it appears to have been from a paſſage of Irenzus, 
quoted by Euſebius. 

Some will have it to have been firſt inſtituted by pope 
Teleſphorus, in the ſecond century: others, who own 
that there was a kind of abſtinence obſerved in the an- 
cient church before Eaſter, yet contend that it was entire- 
ly voluntary, and was never enjoined by any law till 
the third century. See FasT. 

This religious ſeaſon is ſaid to have been firſt obſerved in 
England by our Saxon anceſtors in the year 640. Ander- 
ſon's Hiſt, of Commerce, vol. i. p. 25. 

Political Lents have been often enjoined by ſtatute and 
royal proclamation. Sce ABSTINENCE. 

King James I. iſſued a proclamation againſt cating fleſh in 
Lent in 1619, and another in 1625. A ſimilar procla- 
mation was alſo iſſued by Charles I. in 1627 and another 
in 1631. 

There was ſome difference between the practice of the 
Greek and Latin churches as to the buſineſs of Lent; 
the Greeks beginning it a week ſooner, but at the ſame 
time allowing more days of intermiſſion than the Latins : 
thoſe who held it ſeven weeks did not faſt on Saturdays, 
as thoſe who obſerved it but fix did, | 
The ancient Latin monks had three Lents; the grand 
Lent before Eaſter, another before Chriſtmas called the 
Lent of S. Martin; and a third after Whitſunday, called 
the Lent of St. John Baptiſt ; each of which conſiſted of 
forty days. 

The Greeks, beſides that before Eaſter, obſerved four 
others; that of the Apſiles, of the Aſſumption, of Chri/?- 
mas, and of the Transfiguration : but they reduced each 
of them to the ſpace of ſeven days. The Jacobites added 
a fifth, which they called the Repentance of Nineveh; and 
the Maronites aſixth, called the Exaltation of the Holy Croſs. 
By the ninth canon of the eighth council of Toledo, it is 
ordained, . That if any perſons, without evident neceſſity, 
eat fleſh in Lent, they ſhall be deprived the uſe of it 
all the reſt of the year.” 

By the fifth chapter of the fourteenth ſeſſion of the coun» 
cil of Trent, confeſſion is enjoined as peculiarly fit and 
acceptable at this ſeaſon, Hard. Conc. tom. x. p. 93. 
The forty days in Lent, ſay ſome, arc obſerved in re- 
membrance of the forty days wherein the world wag 
drowned ; or, as others ſay of the forty years wherein 
the Jews wandered in the deſert ; others, of the forty 
days allowed Nineveh for repentance ; others, of the 
forty ſtripes by which malefactors were to be corrected ; 
or, the forty days during which Moſes faſted at the re- 
ceiving of the law; or the forty days faſt of Elias; or, 
finally, the forty days faſt of our Saviour, 

2 lapideæ, foſſite lentils, the name given by many 
writers to a very remarkable foſſile ſubſtance, uſually 
found immerſed in hard ſtones, and of a roundiſh but 
flatted ſhape, reſembling not unaptly a pea or /enti/ flatted 


by prefſure. They generally lie in great quantities in 


the ſame maſs of ſtone; and are of a very different ap- 
pearance, when their ſides or ends are ſeen, from that 
which they exhibit, when their flat ſurfaces come in 
VIEW, 

They are generally ſuppofed to be Jntils petrified and 
bedded in ſtone, and as their fides come in view in ſome 
parts of the maſſes, they are not perceived to be a part 
of the ſame ſubſtances, but are called the remains of ſeeds 
of other plants, and the whole {tone is uſually named 
lapis frumentar ius. 

We are not to ſuppoſe, that fo ſoft a body as the /enti/ 
ſeed, or 2 common pea, could be calily petrified and pre- 
ſerved in its own form in ſtone ; ſince if theſe ſoft lub- 
ſtances were readily capable of ſuch a change, they are 
ſo very common in their recent ſtate, that they muſt be 
expected to be found in this foflile condition very fre- 
2 alſo, and in great variety. Tliis, however, is not 
the caſe. But this improbability is not all the reaſon we 
have to conjecture, that theſe are not What they are vul- 
garly ſuppoſed to be, that is, foſlile ſeeds z for a ſtricter 
examination of the things themſelves proves this to be 
impoſſible. Beeds, and other ſuch things, are of ſome 
determinate growth; the ſize of which we know, and 
are well acquainted with their internal ſtructure, which 
is only a farinaceous matter contained in a thick ſuper- 
ficial tkin or covering. | 

On the contrary, theſe foſſils, when examined, prove to 
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* ar an inch in diameter, a fize that no ent could 
4 to arrive at. They are of two kinds; the 

ne convex on both ſides, the other convex on one ſide 
2 and plane on the other. The firſt are thickeſt in 
the middle; and gradually leflen in thickneſs all round, 
tl they terminate in a thin edge z the others arg juſt like 
the halves of thele when ut 222 [hoſe 

hich are convex on both fides, have uſually ſeveral 
n lines, riſing from the umbilicus on each ſide, 
and tending toward the circumference z and the flat ones 
have uſually on the flatted fide a number of concentric 
circles ſurrounding the umbilicus, and one another to the 
edge. When thef: are broken, they are found to conſiſt 
of a number of caſes, or coats, one within another, all 
of the ſame ſhape with the outer one; and ſome of them 
are ſtriated, or made up of tranſverſe fibres. They are 
plainly of animal origin, though they differ from all che 
= of animals hitherto known. oodward's Cat. of 


] I. ii. 
. in one place, ſuppoſes them to have 


been the looſe bones which are found in the heads of 


fome ſea-fiſhes, and are ſuppoſed to ſerve for hearing; 
but that they belong to ſome fiſh at 4 unknown, or 
that has not been yet examined in this particular: there 
js, however, another much more probable opinion, which 
he mentions afterwards, that they may have been oper- 
cula of ſhell- fiſhes, of the nature of the umbilicus Veneris, 
of which the fiſhes we know afford us a great variety ; 
and the many others we are yet unacquainted with may 
furniſh numbers of other kinds very different from all 
e do know. 
_ bodies are found in a hard greyiſh ſtone, and ſome 
of the large ones, which are flatted on one fide, give 


reat reaſon to judge that they are of this origin, as ſome | 


of the large ones have on the flat fide a reddit}, line, be- 

inning at the centre, and thence RY; in a ſpiral 
—. for eleven or twelve turns, till it reaches the edge 
of the ſtone. This is nn the formation and lineation 
of the common umbilicus | ; few 
ſpires. The ſtone, called by authors lapis numi/malis, 
is generally allowed to be of the nature of theſe oper- 
cula, and this differs very little from theſe large {utes la- 
pideæ, as they are called. 


ES. ; 
arise is alſo uſed, by Dr. Quincy, for a brown, fcaly, 


or ſcurfy eruption upon the ſkin ; ſuch, eſpecially, as is 


common to women in the time of child-bearing. 


lens, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

gre > to 2 the characters of which are 
theſe: the flower is of the papilionaceous kind, and from 
the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes a ſhort 
rod, containing orbicular ſeeds, and thicker toward the 


middle than at the edges. : 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies of ER VU. 


The common lentil, or ervym, with compretled ſeeds, 
which are convex, is cultivated in many parts of Eng- 
land, either as fodder for cattle, or for the ſeeds, which 
are frequently uſed for meagre ſoups. This is an annual 
plant. It riſes with weak ſtalks a foot and a half high, 


eneris, only that it has fewer | 


FIGO, a cutaneous diforder, popularly called FREC- 


arniſhed with winged leaves at each joint, compoſed of 
Evra pair of narrow lobes, terminated by a tendril or 


They are but rarcly uſed in phyfic, thaugh the flour of 
| them may be uſed outwardly in cataplaſms, for the ſame 
| purpoſes as bean-flouz. 

LEN'TISCUS, the wood of an ever-green tree of the ſame 
name, of ſome uſe in phyfic: it is an aſtringent and 
fortiſying, \md is much uſed for tooth-picks. See Mas- 
TIC-H ee. 

It contains a kind of gum, or reſin, which is maſtic; the 
_—_ with the incenſe of Perſia, ſo highly commended by 
trabo. 

The Jent//cus has nearly the ſame properties with tlie 
ſaunders; but it has more turpentine in it, and ſome- 
tiraes patles by urine. | 

LENTISK, in Botany. See Mas T1c-tree. 

LExXT1SK, African and Peruvian. See Indian MasT1C. 

; LENTOR, in Medicine, a viſcidity or ſizineſs. 

A viſeid or ſiay ſtate of the animal fluids is productive of 

many diſtempers. Thus, Boerhaave informs us, that a 

pingueous viſcidity, from vegetable aliment, is cauſed, 
firſt, by a diet of crude and unfermented ſarinaceous 
| ſubſtance, and auſtere, immature vegetables. Secondly, 
| bya defect of good blood; a ſufficient quantity of which 
1s neceflary to the aſſimilation of the aliment, and tho 
| converſion of their juices into good blood. T hirdly, by 

; a qebility of the veſſels and viſcera, or a defect and in- 

activity of the bile; which laſt is very powerful, when 

im a que ſtate and quantity, in attenuating viſcidities of 

; alimentary ſubſtance. Fourthly, by a diminution of ani- 

| mal motion; for motion ſtrengthens the ſolids, attenu- 

ates the fluids, and promotes the due digeſtion and afli- 
milation of the aliments, Fifthly, by a diſſipation of the 
moſt fluid parts of the blood, through the tn lecern- 
ing vellels; for it is evident, that when the moſt fluid 
parts are Joſt, what remains muſt become more thick and 
viſcid. Hence the error of thoſe is obvious, who pre. 
poſterouſſy carry off the fineſt particles of the blood by 
enormous quantities of ſudoriſics and diuretics. Sixthly, 
by the retention of the thicker parts of the fluids, on ac« 

count of the dehility of the excretory organs, y 

This viſcidity is originally formed in the firſt organs of 

digeſtion z ſrom whence it is propagated to the blood, 

and the fluids thence derived; and when any af theſe 
viſcid particles paſs the lacteals, and get into the blood, 
their immediate effects are principally manifeſt in the 
lungs, where they cauſe a dyſpnœa, not being able to 

aſs readily through the ſmall veſſels thereof. | 

he effects of ſuch a viſcidity in the firſt organs of di- 
geſtion are, an utter proſtration of appetite, ſometimes 
attended with the diſcharge of a viſcid ſubſtance, much 
reſembling frogs ſpawn ; a ſenſe of repletion, nauſea, and 
inclination to vomit z becauſe theſe acidities, adhering tg 
the coats of the ſtomach, excite an uneaſy ſenſation, in 
the manner a feather does, when thruſt down the throat; 
and a crudity of the aliments taken in, kecauſe they 
cannot be digeſted. | 

Hence, likewiſe, the bile is rendered inert and inactive, 

being, as it were, inviſcated by theſe viſcidities, and car- 

ried along with them through the inteſtinal tube, and 

loſt. Hence, alſo, arife pituitous, aud, as it were, vi; 

treous concretions of the ſtomach and inteſtinal tube, 

which are productive of exceſlive pains, when adhering 
to the coats of theſe organs. Coſtiveneſs, and tumors 


Another ſort of /enti/ has of late years been cultivated in 


— 
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claſper, which faſtens to any neighbouring plant, and is 
thereby ſupported; the flowers come out in May upon 
ſhort foot- talks from the fide of the branches; they are 
ſmall, of 2 pale purple colour, and are ſucceeded by | 
ſhort flad pods, containing two or three ſeeds, which are 
flat, round, and a little convex in the middle. The 
ſeeds of this plant are ſown in March on dry land, and 
in April on wet land, and ripen in July : the uſual quan- | 
tity allowed is from a buſhel and a half to two buſhels to 
an acre. If theſe are ſown in drills like peas, they will | 
ſucceed better than when ſowed the common way; the 
drills ſhould be a ſoot and a half aſunder, to allow room 
for the Dutch hae to clear the intervals. | 
Lentils make excellent ſweet fodder; and are therefore | 
to be preferred to all other kinds for calves and other 
young cattle, They are likewiſe the beſt as well as, 
cheapeſt food for pigeons. 

The ſeeds of Jentils are frequently the common food of 
che poor in ſome of the iflands of the Archipelago, and 
other warm countries, when they can meet with no bet- | 
ter fare, 


-ngland, under the name of French leytil. This is the 
lens major of Caſpar Bauhine; and being wwice the ſize 
of the common lextil, is by ſo much the better worth 
cultivating. This is called gs in many parts of. Eng- 
land. Miller's Gard. Dict. 

The ancients athrm that lentils, eaten with their ſkins on, 
bind the body, and ſtop a looſeneſs; ang yet at the fame 
time, that the liquor they are boiled in looſens the belly. | 


* 


of the belly, are moreover excited, for want of a proper 
ſtimulus from the bile, and a retention of the groſs viſ. 
cid fæces: this is frequent in children. Heuce, alſo, a 
dye preparation, perfection, and ſecretion of the chyle, 
is prevented. In the blood, ſizineſs, paleneſs, and im- 
meability, are generated; in theveſſels, obſtructions and 
concretions : hence, alſo, pale and inhpid urine, viſcid 
faliva, and leucophlegmatic tumors. "The due ſecretions 
are likewiſe prevented ; and the more ſubtile parts of the 
ſluĩds become deficient ; whence a coalition of the ſmalleſt 
canals is induced. | 3 
With reſpect to the cure, it is to be performed, firſt, by 
a conſtant uſe of aliments and drink well fermented, and 
duly feaſoned with attenuating ſalts and aromatics; ſor 
termentation deſtroys the viſcidity of all the farinaceoug 
vegetables, Rice or oats, boiled, make a kind of jelly 
or gluc, which is deſtroyed by fermentation. Beer well 
fermented does not cauſe phlegm, but ptiſans will x 
therefore in cold languid diſeaſes ſtrong beer is proper; 
and in hot, inflanuaatory diſorders, ptifans, Secondly, 
by broths made of animals abounding with exalted yolay 
tile ſalts; and theſe broths muſt be ſeaſoned with acrid 
vegetables. Thirdly, by itrengthening the veſſels and 
viſcera. Fourthly, by exerciſe and motion; for without 
2 due degree of theſe, nothing can reliexe, much leſs 
cure. Fifthly, by diluting, reſolyent, ſtimulating, bis 
hous, and ſaponacegus es N James, Med. Dict. 


* 


LEO, Lien, the fifth of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. 


The ſtars in the conſtellation Leo iu Ptolemy's Catalogue 
are 27, beſides the informes, which are 8, in Tycho'g 
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zo, in the Britannic Catalogue 95; the names, places, lon- 
gitudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof, are as follow. 


Names and fitvations of the 


That in the noſtrils 


In the foremoſt toe of * D 


ſouthern fore-foot 


In the aperture of the mouth 
In third toe of northern fore · foot 
4 


N 
Northern and following in claw 


Following in ſouthern fore-foot 


15. 
In the preceding knee 
South. of three in the head 


20. 
Middle one of the head 
North. in the head 
26. 
juſt before the heart 


In the following knee 
South. of three in the neck 


30. 
In the breaſt below the heart 
The lion's heart, called alſo 


Regulus 


: 35. 
North. in the neck 


40. 
Middle and ſubſeq. in the neck 


Preceding and leſſer 


45 
Preced. of three in the belly 
In the axilla 


go. 
In the middle of the back 
North, of three in the belly 
South. and ſubſeq. in the belly 


- Subſeq. over the back 


55 


South. of three under the belly 
Middlc under the belly 
Preceding in 1 lows 

Os 


North. of three under the belly 
65. 


A bright one following in wel 


loins 


North. in the hip 
70. 


That over the bright one wy 
the loins 

South, of two in the hip 

That before the hindmoſt claw 
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17 
17 
13 
17 


17 


25 45 10 


,30 $2 
25 22 25 


Longit.¶ Latitude. 


10 57 26 


12 57 


29 4 
32 13 
19 44 


50 1 
14 26 
51 10 


"} 
59 58 


11 28 


t0 23 N 


5 35 278 


13 41 50 13N 
46 1] 2 48 7N 
41 418 26 8N 


11 37 13N 
8 26 51N 


16 16 29N 
3 26 18 


6 24 88 
17 35 54N 
14 19 4N 


4 38 539 
9 39 50 


16 46 2N 


7 5¹ 41N 
7 39 58 


2 22 539 


11 35 FN 
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| Y 
Names and ſituations of the | $| © Longit. Latitude. 
ſtars. AE 1 

Fl. 5 

7 „ a 

| M's 35 19] 2 33 21S | 
In the ham 14 22 35] 1 40 56N),. 
South. in the thigh 1413 12 58 6 5 10N| , 
16 51 53] 2 16 55S |. 

ts 57 511 © © 35 NI e 


80. | | 


More ſouth. as in the leg | 14% 11 2] © 34 45 
85. 


South. in the nail of the hind- foot |e [zo 3 13] 5 42 228 4. 


o. 
North. in the nal of the hind-foot v|20 42 52] 3 3 35S 12 
12 32 2117 38 ON 5 
That over the tail 14 38 5 7 18 gN{ , 
In the extremity of the tail 87 19 14112 16 FN. 
That following the tail o(18 19 27/3 53 21N|6 


Cor LeoN1s, Lion's Heart, a fixed ſtar, of the firſt magni. 
tude, in the ſign Leo; called alſo Regulus, Baſ/ilicus, &cc. 

Leo Minor, the Little Lien, in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the northern hemiſphere, including in the Britiſh cata- 
logue, fiſty-three ſtars, which are as follow : 


Latitude 
N. 


Names and ſituations of the || Longit, 
ſtars. 7 


opnauꝗ N 


0 1 9 
329 8 34/3 49 35 
(: 159 38: 4993..37- $1 
29 34 20003 51 31 


To 
| 
Anterior in left foot : 9 45 $71'7 54 6 
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In the opening of the mouth 9 28 z:]:0 42 40/4 
10. 


4 
4. 
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15. 
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In the head i2 18 40026 43 22 
Cor Leonis minoris 16 41 39]:8 32 1: 

20s 
In the neck 16 39 30012 4 © 
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In the belly 20 52 5:117 16 427.6 


25 


30. 
In the hinder part of the neck 20 11 36025 2 43] 5 


Firſt in the back _ 422 6 10ſz3 55 — 1 
5.0 
35» 


In the middle of the body 24 29 $oſ21 36 28 


In the left foot 27 50 2416 40 10 


40. 
In the end of the tai! 
In the hip 


48. 
Second in the deer 


50. 
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LEO 
„ fome authors fot the 


L ; 1 
in Botany; à name uſed | 
EO; in any, a olumella, beſide others, 


COLUMBINE, or aquilegia. 
calls it by this name. A's 
Leo, the lion, in Zoology. See LIM. 
Leo pulex, a name given by Mr. Reaumur to a ſpecies of 
inſects, which feeds on the pulex arboreus, or common tree- 
puceron, in the ſame manner that the creature called the 
formica lea does on the ants : this being alſo, like that, 
an animal, ye: in an imperfect ſtate, and — to be 
changed into a different creature, This author has 2 
up the remembrance of this analogy between them, by 
iving this a ſimilar name. | 

he leo pulex is uſually bred among the herds of the pu- 
lices, which he devours moſt unmercifully. He is a worm 
of the hexapode, or ſix-legged kind, and very ſoon ar- 
rives at the time of his change z after which he becomes 
a green fly with four wings. Another animal of this kind, 
and not leſs deſtructive of this ſmall tace of animals, is 
a ſix-legged worm of a whitiſh colour, and ſmaller than 
the former, which finally becomes a round-bodied beetle. 
Another ſpecies of theſe devourers this author calls vermis 
hyrix, the porcupine-worm, from the vaſt number of 
ſpiculz, or tender prickles, with which he is armed. 
This alſo finally becomes a round and ſmall beetle. 
Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. tom. i. See Lion Puceron. 
LEOCROCOTTA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
the ancients to an animal, ſaid to be the ſwifteſt of all 
creatures in the world. It is deſcribed as a mongrel or 
baſtard animal, unable to propagate its own ſpecies, being 
begotten upon the lioneſs by the male hyzna of ſome of 
the larger kinds : but is one of thoſe animals, the exiſt- 
ence of which is much to be doubted. The Latin authors 
have made ſome confuſion between this creature and the 
MANTICHORA, attributing the things that have been ſaid 
of one to the other. f 

LEONINE, in Poetry, is applied to a kind of verſes which 
rhyme MN every hemiſtich, the middle always chiming to 
the end. | 

In this kind of verſe we find ſeveral ancient hymns, epi- 
grams, prophecies, &c. For inſtance ; Muretus, 2 
ing of the poetry of Lorenzo Gambara of Breſſe, ſays, 


Brixia veſirates, que condunt carmina vates 
Non ſunt nofirates tergere digna nates. 


The following one is from the ſchool of Salernum : 
Ut vites pœnam, de potibus incipe coenam, 


The origin of the word is ſomewhat obſcure : Paſquier 
derives it from one Leorinus, or Leonius, who excelled 
in this way, and d-dicated ſeveral pieces to pope Alex- 
ander III. others derive it from pope Leo; and others, 
aw the beaſt called lion, becauſe it is the loſtieſt of all 
verſes, 
M. Fauchet makes the /conine rhyme the ſame with what 
the French call the rich, and we the double rhyme, i. e. 
where two ſyllables have the ſame orthography, accen- 
tuation, and pronunciation, with two others. 
LEONTESERES, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 

the name of a ſpecies of agate, famous in early times 
for its imaginary virtues in taming the rage of wild beaſts, 
and not a little eſteemed among us for its beauty. It is 
the molt variegated of all the agates. Its ground colour 
15 yellow, and its variegations are flame 4 white, 
black, and green. 

metimes it is one irregular congeries of all theſe co- 
lours, but more frequently it is very beautifully variegated 
with them in form of clouds and veins; the black and 
green particularly are uſually diſpoſed in concentric cir- 
cles round one or more points. 


un dies and is very ſcarce. Hil!'s Hiſt. of Foſſ. 
P. 487. ; 
LEON [TASIS, a name uſed by ſome authors for the ELE- 


PHANTIASIS, 

LEONTICA, feaſts or ſacrifices celebrated, among the 
ancients, in honour of the ſun. 

They were called Leontica, and the prieſts who officiated 

at them Leones, becauſe they e the ſun under 


in his two fore · paws the horns of a bull, who ſtruggled 
with him, in vain, to diſengage himſelf. 
The critics are extremely divided about this feaſt : ſome 
will have it anniverſary, and to have made its return not 
in a lolar, but in a lunar year; but others hold its return 
more frequent, and give inſtances where the period was 
not above two hundred and twenty days. 

he ceremony was ſometimes alſo called Mithriaca; 
Mithras being the name of the ſun among the ancient 
Perſians, | 
There was always a man ſacrificed at theſe feaſts, till 
the time of Hadrian, who prohibited it by a law. Com- 


modus introduced the cuſtom afreſh, after whoſe time it 
was again exploded, 
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It is found only in the | 


the figure of a lion radiant, bearing a tiara, and geiping 
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LEON TICE, in Botany; the name given by Linnæus to that 
genus of plants which Tournefort and others have called 
LEONTOPETALON | 
LEoNTICE is alſo a plant mentioned by the ancient Greeks, 
and called by them CACALI1A. h 
Dioſcorides tells us it had theſe names in common, and 
that it was of great virtue in curing diſeaſes of the aſpera 
arteria, or wind-pipe. 
This medicinal plant of the Greeks was very different 
from that we now call cacALta. Some have deſcribed 
it to have flowers like the oak, others like the olive tree, 
but the old manuſcripts of Dioſcorides all ſay, the flowers 
were like thoſe of bryony. Hence it could by no means 
be the cacalia of the moderns ; nor is it eaſy to ſay, from 
ſuch ſhort and uncertain accounts, what it was. | 
LEONTODERON, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſeveral authors to a ſpecies of agate, of a plain yellowiſh 
colour, without variegations. 
LEONTODON, in Botany. Sce DAN DELION. 
LEONTOPETALOIDES, in Hetany, the name of a genus 
of plants deſcribed by Dr. Amman, being a ſpecies of the 
leoxtice of Linnæus. The characters of which are theſe: 
the flower is monopetalous, of the funnel-faſhioned kind, 
and divided into ſeveral ſegments at the edge; this is 
ſucceeded by a bladder, or inflated fruit, which contains 
a number of oval ſeeds. 
The plant is a native of the Eaſt Indies; its root is tube- 
roſe, and two inches thick in the middle ; it is grey on the 
outſide, and white within, and ſends out but few fibres. 
There uſually ariſe four ſtalks from each root; theſe are 
very tall, and of a finger's thickneſs ; two of them uſually 
bear each one large and beautiful leaf, very thin in its 
ſubſtance, variouſly jagged, and of a beautiful green. 
The two others bear each a tuft of flowers, which are 
large and yellow, and ſtand in cups of a fine green, 
compoſed each of one leaf, divided into ſome ſegments 
at the end : each flower is ſuſtained on a pedicle of about 
an inch in length; theſe are ſucceeded by the fruit, 
which are green inflated bladders of an angular form, and 
of an inch diameter in the largeſt part, from whence they 
run to a point, where they are purple. The ſeeds are 
large, ſtriated, and of a pale 22 AQt. Petrop. 
vol. vill. p. 209. 
LEONTOPETALON, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
ang called leontice, by Linnzus. See Liox's leaf. 

he artanita, or leontoprtalon, of the ancients, is generally 
eſteemed a ſynonymous name for the cyclamen, or so- 
bread, and is uſed as ſuch by moſt authors; but if the 
Arabian writers are underſtood of it in this ſenſe, it will 
be hard to reconcile their works with thoſe of the Greeks 
on the ſubject of this plant. 
LEONTOPODIUM, Lien“, foot, in ney? a name given 

by ſome to a genus of plants, otherwiſe called gnapha- 
lium. See CU D-weed. 
LEONURUS, in Botany. See Lion's ail. 
LEOPARD, in Zoology, the Engliſh name of the long- 
ta'led felis; a beaſt of prey, with the ſpots on the back 
and ſides round, the lower ones variegated. It is a very 
nimble as well as fierce animal, ſo that ſcarcely any thing 
eſcapes it. Authors call the male PAR Dos, and the 
femalc PANTHERA. 
This creature, when carefully examined, is found to be 
very like a cat; particularly its head, teeth, tongue, feet, 
and claws. Its actions alſo are all like a cat's; it boxes 
with its fore-feet, as a cat does her kittens; leaps at its 
prey as the cat does; and will ſpit much in the ſame 
manner. 
All the leopard kind as they walk, keep the claws of their 
fore · ſeet turned up from the ground, and ſheathed, as it 
were in the ſkin of the toes, whereby they preſerve them 
ſharp for ſcizing their prey. | 
Notwithſtanding the natural fierceneſs of the /copard, 
numbers of them are bred up tame, and kept for the 
Great Cham of Tartary's uſe, for the hunting of deer 
and other bealts. 
They are moſt numerous in Africa and Syria. 
The /copard of Buffon has its hair of a lively yellow co- 
lourz is marked on the back and ſides with ſmall ſpots, 
diſpoſed in circles and pretty cloſe together ; the face 
and legs ate marked with ſingle ſpots ; the breaſt and 
belly ate covered with longer hairs than the reit of the 
body, of a whitiſh colour; the ſpots, on the tail are 
large and oblong : the length of this ſpecies, from noſe 
to tail, is ſour feet, and that of the tail is 24 feet. 
This animal inhabits Senegal and Guinea, and ſpares 
neither man nor beaſt. The rANTHER deſtroys num- 
bers of them: the negro women make collars of their 
teeth, to which they aſcribe certain virtues. Theſe ani- 
mals are taken by the negroes in-pit-falls, covered at 
the top with flight hurdles, on which they place a bait 
of fleſh. The fleſh is white and well-taſted, and eaten 
by them. The ſkins are valuable, and brought to Europe. 
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The leſſer leopard, kept a few years ago in the Tower, 
inhabits the Eaſt Indies; it has its tace ſpotted with 
black; the ſkin white, and a large black ſpot on each 
fide of the upper lip; the breaſt white, ſpotted with 
black; the back, ſides, and rump covered with hair of a 
bright yellow colour : the ſpots reſemble thoſe of the 
former, but are ſmaller; and the tail is ſhorter, tapering 
to a point, covered with ſhort hair. 

The hunting leopard of India has a ſmall head, with the 
tip of the noſe black, and from each corner of the mouth 
to that of the eye, a duſky line; the cars are ſhort and 
tawny, and marked with a brown bar ; the face, chin, and 
throat, are of a pale yellowiſh brown; the body of a light 
tawny brown, marked with many ſmall, round, black ſpots: 
the hair on the top of the neck is longer than the reft; 
that on the belly white and very long : the tail 1s Jonger 
than the body, of a reddiſh brown colour, marked above 
with large black ſpots. This animal is of the ſize of a 
greyhound, of a long make, narrow cheſt and very long 
legs. It is tamed and trained for the chace of antelopes, 
which it overtakes by its rapidity. Pennant. 

LeorarD's bane, doronicum, in Botany, a genus of the 
ſpugene/ia palygamia ſuper flua claſs. It has a flower com- 
poſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, which form the 
diſk, and female florets which compoſe the rays ; theſe 
are included in one common empalement which has a 
double ſeries of leaves as long as the rays : in the bottom 
of the hermaphrodite florets is ſituated the germen, which 
becomes a ſingle, oval, comprefſed ſeed, crowned with 
hairy down ; the female florets are formed like a tongue, 
and compoſe the border ; theſe have a germen crowned 
by two reflex ſtigmas, but have no ſtamina ; the germen 
becomes a ſingle furrowed ſeed without down. Miller 
enumerates four ſpecies, natives of Hungary and the 
Helvetian mountains, and of the Alps and Pyrenees. 

The root has been ſometimes uſed in medicine; ſome 
have commended it as an expeller of the poiſon of ſcor— 
pions; while others reckon it a poiſon itſelt; and affirm 
that it will deſtroy wolves and dogs. See DoRoNIcuM. 

LEPA, in our O/d Mriters, a meaſure which contained the 
third part of two buſhels. Whence we derive a /eed 
leap. 

LEPAS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell- 
fiſh, the ſame as PATELLA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem is 
a genus of the teſtaceous worms, comprehending ten 
different ſpecies: its animal is the Triton; and the ſhell 

is multivalve, unequal, and fixed by a ſtem. The com- 
mon Engliſh BARNACLE is of this genus. 

LEPASTRUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of foſſils, of the claſs of the sELENIT #, compoſed ot 
filaments arranged into broad plates, and thoſe diſpoſed 
in the form of a radiated ſtar. 

The word is derived from the Greek xi, a ſcale or plate, 
and ang, a /tar. 

Of this genus there are two known ſpecies; the one a 
bright browniſh white kind, with thinner flakes, the other 
a white dull-looking kind, with thick flakes. They are 
both found on the thores of Sheppey Iſland in Kent, and 
form themſelves in the cavities of the ſeptariæ called by 
authors ludus Helmontii; and the ſeptariæ with theſe 
affixed to them, have been accounted a ſeparate ſpecies 
of that body, and called the farred waxed wen, or ludus 
Helmontii /lellatus. The world in general has erred as to 
the origin of theſe beautiful foſhls, they having been 
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LEPISMA, in Natura! Hiſtory, a genus of the aper order 
of inſets; with fix feet formed for running, a month 
having two ſetaceous palpi or feelers, and two rounded at 
their extremity, a ſetoſe tail, and a body covered with 
ſcales. This genus includes three ſpecies. 

LEPIUM, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 

foſſils of the claſs of the GyPpsUMs ;, the characters of 
which are, that the bodies of it are moderately hard, 
compoſed of very ſmall particles, and of a duſky hue. 
It is found in great plenty in Germany, and is one of 
the many ſubſtances which, from their uſe in fuſion and 
caſting, the Germans call h We have it in great 
plenty in Derbyſhire, and it is burnt into a ſort of plaſter 
of Paris for the coarſer works; but it calcines very flowly 
and unequally. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 114. 

LEPOR ARIA aquila, a name given by ſome authors to the 
melana#tos, or black EAGLE, from his ceſtroying great 
numbers of hares. | 

LEPORINUM genus, in Zoology, the name of a genus of 
animals, ſo called from their general reſemblance to the 
hare in ſhape, and other particulars ; the characters by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from other quadrupeds arc 
theſe : they have feet divided into claws; they feed on 
vegetables; and they have two very long teeth in the 
ſorepart of their mouths. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 204. 

LEPRAS, in Zoslogy, the name of a ſea-fiſh of the TURDUEs, 
or wraſſe-kind, remarkable for the great variety and 
beauty of its colouring. It is ſeldom caught of more 
than five or fix inches in length, and is conſiderably broad 
and flat. It ſometimes grows to a foot long, but that 
only in the ocean, never in the Mediterranean Sea, 
where it is uſually caught; and even there very rarely. 
It is ſpotted all over like the body of a leopard. It is one 
of the moſt beautiful fiſh of the Mediterranean, but is 
not much eſteemed at table, being cf an infipid and wa- 
tery taſte. 

LEPROSO amovends, in Law, an ancient writ that lay 
to remove a /eper, or /azer, who thruſt himſelf into the 
company of his neighbours in any pariſh, either in the 
church or at other public meetings, to their annovance. 
The writ lies againſt thoſe lepers that appear outwardly 
to be ſuch, by ſores on their bodies, ſmell, Sc. and not 
againſt others: and if a man be a /eper, and keep within 
his houſe, ſo as not to converſe with his neighbours, he 
{hall not be removed. 

LEPROSY, Leera, in Medicine, a foul, cutaneous diſeaſe, 
appearing in dry, white, thin, ſcurty ſcabs, either over 
the whole body, or only ſome part of it ; and uſually 
attended with a vehement itching, and other pains, 

The word is derived from the Greek ac7pu, which ſigniſies 
the ſame; and that from army. /quamma, faule. 
The leproſy ſeems to ariſe from a great obſtrution of 
rs ee, and a faulty ſerum ; whereby the thin ſaline 
umours are thrown off from the blood, and detained by 
the denſity and cloſeneſs of the cuticuln. 
Hoftman thinks the ſeat of the various kinds of Hey to 
be chiefly the fatty membrane of the ſkin, where the 
fomes of the corrupt matter principal y reſides; inſomuch 
that by corroding and inflaming the nervous fibrillæ of 
the ſkin, various kinds of puſtules are generated In 
warm countries the leproſy was very infectious, but it 
does not appear to have been the caſe, at leaſt in the 
ſame degree, in colder climates. It is an hereditary di- 
ſeaſe, and has been ſometimes occaſioned by exccflive 
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terror, two inſtances of which occur in the Med. Ob, 
vod. 1. art. 18. The remoter cauſes are whatever dimi- 
niſh the vital heat and reduce the general ſtrength of the 
body. | 

This diſtemper has been much more frequent in former 
times than it 1s at preſent, and much more in the hot 


ſuppoſed to be talcky ſpars ; whereas their want of elaſti- 
| city, the great character of talc, and their not ferment- 
| ing with acids, which is the fundamental diſtinction of 
the ſpars, prove them to be not at all of the nature of 
either of theſe bodies; and experiments on them plainly 
| ſhew them to be a /e/enites of a particular kind. Hill's 
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[ ö if Hiſt. of Fofl. p. 129. 148. | countries of the Eaſt, particularly among the Jews, than 
' LEPERS. Sec ELEPHANTIASIS, and LEPROSY. among us : perhaps becauſe the ſalts, which, by the ap- 
| LEPIDIUM. See DiTTANDER. pointment of nature, are to be eliminated through the 


LEPIDOCARPODENDRON, a name given by Boerhaave 
to a genus of plants, called by Linnæus LEUCADEN- 

DRON, ; 

LEPIDOIDES, Aemnidoult;, formed of aemy, feale ; and 


pores of the ſkin, along with the r.crementitious ſerum 
their proper vehicle, are, in hot countries, conveyed in 
greater plenty to the ſurface of the body, than in theſ- 
northern regions they ordinarily are; and, ſticking in 
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cid eg, form, figure, or LEPIDOELDES, in Anatomy, a name 
of the ſquamous or ſcaly ſuture of the CRANIUM. 
LEPIDOPTERA, from eri, a ſcale, and mlepcy, wing, in 
the Linnean Syſtem, an order of 1nsECTs, with four 
wings, imbricated with ſcales : in the mouth is contained 
a ipiral tongue, and the body is hairy. This order com- 
prehends three genera, viz. the papilio or butterfly, the 
ſphinx, and the phalzna or moth ; and each genus in- 
cludes a number of ſpecies. | 
LEPIDOTES, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 
bearing a reſemblance to the ſcales of fiſhes. 'The word 
has been uſed by ſome, as the name of thoſe ſtones 


which are compoſed of ſmall flakes, or ſcales of talc, | 


and by others to expreſs the ſtones containing fiſh, or 
the impreſſions of fiſh, found in many parts of Germany. 


their paſſage in the thin dry membrane of the cuticle, 
the aqueous parts, which are their vehicle, fip away 
from them by inſenſible evaporation, and leave them 
there to corrode and fret it, till at length, through the 
quantity ſo gathered, the membrane becomes dry, brittle, 
and white, which is the cauſe of that deſquammation, or 
falling away in white ſcales; that whiteneſs, as well as 
the brittleneſs, proceeding merely from the quantity of 
theſe ſalts, which are themſelves white z and when 
the moiſture is drawn from them, being aculcated, and 
having inſinuated themſelves into the pores of the cuticle, 
they diſſolve the continuity of it by their points and edges; 
which thus mortified and broken, is apt, on the leaſt 
friction, to fall off, as above mentioncd. 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of leproſy, viz. the 
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ſouthern and inland parts of Africa. 
That it was contagious all hiſtories, ſacred and prophane, 
agree. Pliny acquaints us, that it did not invade Italy 


brought from Egypt, and 1s peculiar to that kingdom. 


Ihe leſſer degrees of eprops ſays Sir John Pringle, in his 
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Loa Gracorum, and lepra Arabum though the two ſeem 
only to have diffefed in degree the ſymptoms of the 
Grecian being farther heightened and aggravated in the 
ian. 
b ſuppoſes the elephantiaſis to be generated in 
Egypt, and no where elfe ; but if the /eproſy of the Jews 
is the ſame as that of the Negroes, which 1s highly pro- 
bable, then it may be affirmed, that it 1s endemial to the 


till the time of Pompey the Great, and that it was 


Some have thought that the /cpro/y of the Aravians, or 
more properly of the Africans, was the parent of the 
jues venerea: however that be, it is certain, that ſince 
the pox has been curable, the elephantialis ſeems to have 
diſappeared, and the leproſy of the Greeks has been much 
leſs frequent than before. 
In the Weſt Indies this diſorder is known by the name of 
the black scUuRVY. Its approach is obſerved to be gra- 
dual; at firſt there are many ſpots of a yellow-brown 
caſt, which ſoon turn purple, and of a copper colour ; 
theſe increaſe and become thick and rough, with hard 
ſcales; a numbneſs is felt on the fingers and toes 3 the 
breath is ſetid, the voice hoarſe, the hard and ſcaly parts 
crack, and ulcersappear in different parts; but at length 
a fever comes on, which terminates in death. 
An inveterate leproſy was judged to be abſolutely incur- 
able; but Aretzus ſays, when the diſeaſe is new and 
recent, there are great hopes of a cure. What he and 
Celſus preſcribe in order to the cure is not worth repeat- 
ins; ſor if any medicines will do, they mult be of the 
Herculean kind. Authors are exceſſive in the praiſe of 
viper's fleſh, ywhich Hoffman judges to be quite infhgnih- 
cant. Joel Adviſes bleeding, and purging with twelve 
grains of the extract of black hellebore, or three grains 
of the glaſs of antimony, in conſerve of roſes : but the 
vittum ceratum is more ſafe, and may be given in a 
larger doſe. Towne confeſſes, that the antimonial pre- 
parations yielded moſt relief in Barbadoes, but he could 
not ſay that they perfected the cure. On the other hand, 
mercury exaſperated the diſtemper, irritated the ulcers, 
and made them ſpread the faſter. ; 
he impetigo or leproſy of the Greeks, begins with red 
imples or puſtules breaking out in various parts of the 
dy; ſometimes they appear ſingle, ſometimes a great 
number ariſe together, eſpecially on the arms and legs. 
As the diſeaſe increaſes, freſh pimples ariſe, which join- 
ing the former, moke a ſort of cluſter, all which enlarge 
their borders, and ſpread in an orbicular form. This 
lpriſy, according to Turner, breaks out firſt in the el- 
bows and knees, but ſoon ſpreads farther, and gradually 
ſhews itſelf over the whole body. The cauſes and ſeat of 
this diſeaſe are ſaid to be the ſame as the former. Willis 
blames all dried and ſalted meats, eſpecially hog's fleſh, 
and fiſh, particularly {hell-fiſh ; becauſe the poor people 
in Cornwall inhabiting near the ſea-coaſt, were formerly 
much ſubject to leprous diſeaſes, and had many hoſpitals 
erected on that account. h | 
In the method of cure, ſays Hoffman, we ſhould endea- 
rour to diſcharge out of thE body, the mals of corrupt 
glutinous and acrid humours, by ſufficient bleeding, and 
abſtinence, by purges, as well gentle as draſtic; then by 
proper aliment, and a good regimen, promote the gene- 
ration of wholeſome juices; and likewife by external, 
deterſive, conſolidating and drying remedies, to free the 
part from pain, tumors, itching, and ulcers. The 
purges may conſiſt of the root and the reſin of Jalap, the 
extract of black hellebore, elaterium mixt with calomel, 
or æthiops mineral, and gum ammoniac. Among thoſe 
things which ſtimulate the parts to an excretory motion, and 
more powerfully melt down the tenacious humours, the 
wood and barkof guaiacum exceed all others: the moſt con- 
lidetrable belides theſe, are the tartarized and acrid tincture 
of antimony, ſuphur of antimony, cinnabar, and, if a vene- 
real taint is ſuſpected, a decoctionoferude antimony; which 
medicines in a convenient doſe in the morning, with 
purifying decoQions drank in bed, afford great relief. 
But if theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to mercury, which 
tome, after extinction, mix with flowers of ſulphur and 
camphor, and rub it on the joints to promote a ſalivation. 
Others more properly give mercurius dulcis, with double 
the quantity of crabs-eyes, and calx of antimony, riſing 
gradually from three or four grains, to a ſcruple, in order 
to ſalivate with proper precautions. 


Obſ. on Diſeaſes of the rmy, p. 306. are frequently 
confounded with the ſcurvy, and even itch z from which, 
however, it may be diſtinguiſhed by the hardneſs of the 
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ſkin in one or more parts of the body, attended with 4 
dry ſcurf, ſometimes oozing puſtules, or dry ſcabs, and 
always with ſome degree of itching ; whereas the true 
ſcorbutic ſpots are of a livid colour, not commonly ſcurſy 
or raiſed above the ſkin, and are attended with maniſeſt 
ſigns of a lax ſtate of the fibres, and corruption of the 
blood. For a real ſcurvy imports a flow, but general re- 
ſolution or putrefattion of, the whole frame; whereas 
the ſcabies, impetigo, or leproſy, may be found to allect 
thoſe of a very difterent conſtitution. 
This diforder is fo far from being curable by externals 
only, that it is ſometimes dangerous to attempt to remove 
the ſcurfs of /eprozs people in that manner. On the con- 
trary, it is neceſſary to change the humours, by a ſpare 
diet, exerciſe, alterative meteurials, or frequent purges 
of the ſaline kind. Ibid. 
Dr. Mead recommends the tincture of cantharides in this 
diſtemper. 
Dr. Lyſons has met with great ſucceſs in the uſe of the 
following decoction, viz. R cort. interior. ulmi tec. 
5 iv. coq. in aq. pur. th iv. ad tþ ij colatur. cap. 15 ſs. 
die; continued for ſeveral weeks. If after uſing it, the 
efloreſcences increaſe, the ſymptom is favourable. 
Others hare adviſed the ſame general courſe of diet and 
medicine for the cure of the leproſy as the ſcurvy. This 
diltemper, which was ſo common in our country long 
ago, appears very ſeldom at preſent z which may be 
owing to the inhabitants of Britain eating more vegetable 
food than formerly, living more upon tea and other di- 
luting diet, uſing leſs ſalted meat, being more cleanlv 
better lodged and cloathed, &c. 2 
Lepra Arabum, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
elep”ali4tz, becauſe in this the patient's {kin is tough 
and wrinkled like an elephant's hide. Sce ELEPHAA- 
TIAS1S8. 
LEPTODECARIHOMBIS, in Natura! H:/ry, the name 
of a genus of foſſils of the claſs of the sELENITA. 
I he word is derived from Nees, thing dexag, ten, and 
Polos, a rhymboid figure, and expreſſes a thin or flender 
rhomboidal body, confiſting of ten planes or ades, each 
of which is fo nearly equal to that oppoſite to it, as very 
much to approach a decahedral parallelopiped ; but as 
the broader and flatter planes, which form the top and. 
bottom in this genus are not regularly equal to eachother, 
ſo neither are the eight narrower to their oppoſites; but 
they uſually differ in breadth, and in the angles they 
make. Of this genus there are five ſpecics enumerated 
by Dr. Hill in his Hiſt. of Foflils, p. 118 to 129. 
LEPTOS {banztis, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a 
name given by ſome of the Greek writers to the ſmall 
frankincenſe, that is ſuch as came to their hands in ſmall 
flakes, broken from the larger maſſes in the gathering or 
packing up. This was alſo called manna thuris, the 
manna of frankincenſe, the word manna being of old 
uſed to expreſs any thing formed of granules, or ſmall 
pieces. The ancients eſteemed this /eptos /ibanotis, or 
anna thuris, when pure, beyond any other kind, for 
they always valued that frankincenſe moſt, which was 
drieſt and molt brittle, and ſuch only as was fo, could 
break off in theſe ſmall flakes. The medicine, however, 
ſoon grew ſubject to adulteration, and loſt its credit; for 
the duſt of the frankincenſe being allowed to be put up 
among this manna thuris, Dioſcorides tells us, that in his 
time people, greedy of gain, had ſound the way to adui- 
terate it, by adding, inſtead of this genuine duſt, the 
lifted powder of the reſin of the pine-tree. | 
LEPTUM, in Antiquity, a ſmall piece of money, which, 
aceording to ſome, was only the eighth part of an obo- 
lus ; but others will have it to be a filver or braſs 
drachm. | 
LEPTURA, in the H:/ory of Tnſes, the name of a genus 
of ſour-winged flies, the antennæ of which are oblong 
ſlender, and ſetaceous; the exterior wings are truncated 
at their extremity, and the thorax is of a ſubcylindrie 
figure. 
This genus in the Linnæan ſyſtem belongs to the order of 
coleoptera, and comprehends twenty-five ſpecies. 
Theſe flies have been, by the generality of authors, 
reckoned among the beetles. See SCARABX&Uus. 
LEPTURUS. 'The name is of Greek origin, and is 
formed of der ros, lender, and ouga, a tail, expreſſing 


that the filh bearing this name has a very long and 
ſlender tail. a 


LEPUS, in Zoology. See HARE. 

Leyus, the Hare, in A/tronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere z whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue are twelve; in that of Tycho thirteen; in the 
Pritannic catalogue nineteen ; the names, places, lon- 


2 latitudes, and magnitudes whereof are ag 
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LePvs agucus, the water-hare, a name given to the creſted 
DIVER, or colymbus of America, which is the ſame 
ſpecies with the larger European kind, though deſcribed 
by many authors as a diſlerent bird. It has the name of 
the /ca-hare or water-h.re, from its ou nimbleneſs in the 
water. It is caught with much difficulty; and the Mexi- 
cans have a thouſand fabulous {tories about it. 

LE ROY e weut, a form of words, by which the royal 
aſſent is ſignitied by the clerk of the parliament to public 
bills; to private bilis this aſſent is expreſſed by /o:t fait 
comme il oft dire. 

Let Roy Sawi/era. By theſe words to a bill, preſented to 
the king by his parliament, is underſtood his abſolute 
denial of that bill in a more civil way; and the bill 


thereby becomes wholly null and void. See RoYaL and 
PARLIAMENT. 


LESBIAN Cymatium. See CYMATIUM. 
LESBIUM marmor, a name given by the ancients to a ſpe- 
cies of marble of a bluiſh-white, ſometimes uſed for the 


vaſes and other ornamental works, but principally in 
the walls of public buildings. 


-LESSEES, a term uſed by ſportſmen for the dung of a 


wild. boar. 

LESSON, in the Manege, is uſed for any piece of inſtruc- 
tion in that art, whether given to the ſcholar or the horſe, 

Lessox, among £celo/raſtical Mriters, portions of the holy- 
ſcripture, read in Chriltian churches, at the time of divine 
ſervice. 
In the ancient church, reading the ſcriptures was one 
part of the ſervice of the catechumens, at which all per- 
ſons were allowed to be preſent, .in order to obtain in- 
ſtruction. 
The church of England, in the choice of 52s, proceeds 
as follows; for the firit % on ordinary days, ſhe di- 
rects, to begin at the beginning of the year with Geneſis, 
and ſo continue on, till the books of the Old Teſtament 
are rcad over, only omitting the Chronicles, which ace 
for the moſt part the ſame with the books of Samuel and 
Kings, and other particular chapters in other books, 
either becauſe they contain names of perſons, places, or 
other matters leſs profitable to ordinary readers, 
The courſe of the ſirſt s for Sundays is regulated aſter 
a different manner. From Advent to Septuageſima Sun- 
day, ſome particular chapters of Ifaiah are appointed to 
be read, becauſe that book contains the cleareſt prophe- 
cies concerning Chriſt. Upon Septuageſima Sunday 
Geneſis is begun, becauſe that book, which treats of the 
fall of man, and the ſevere judgment of God inflicted 
on the world for fin, beſt ſuits with a time of repentance 
and mortification. After Geneſis, follow chapters out 
of the books of the Old "Teſtament, as they lie in order; 
only on feſtival Sundays, ſuch as Faſter, Whitſunday, 
&c. the particular hiſtory relating to that day is appointed 
to be cad; and on the Saints days, the church appoints 
le/Jens out of the moral books, ſuch as Proverbs, Eccle- 
ſiaſtes. Eccleſiaſticus, &c. as containing excellent in- 
ſtructions ſor the conduct of life. 
As to the ſecond ens, the church obſerves the ſame 
courſe both on Sundays and week-days ; reading the 
goſpels and Acts of the Apoſtles in the morning, and the 
epiltles in the evening, in the order they ſtand in the 
New Teſtament : excepting on ſaints-days and holy- 
days, when ſuch ens are appointed, as either explain 


the myſlery, relate the hiſtory, or apply the example to us. 
LESSOR and LESSEE, See LEASE. 
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LET 


Q 


LET. Vall, in Sca Language, the word of command for puts 


ting out a ſail, when the yards are aloft, and the ail is 
to come down from the yard; but when the yards are 
ſtricken down, then the ſail is looſed below, before they 
hoiſt the yard. 

Let fall is not properly ſaid of top-ſails, becauſe they lie 
on the top; and therefore the word for them is, Heave 
out your top=ſails. Nor can it be applied to the mizzen 
for the word is, Strike the mizzen and ſet it. So that in 
ſtrictneſs the term iet fall belongs only to the main-ſail, 


fore-ſail, and ſprit-fail, when their yards are hoiſted up 
aloft. 


2% Lx Tin, among Shipwrights, is to fix a diminiſhed part 


of one plank or piece of timber into a vacancy, formed 
in another for this purpoſe. See RaBBETING. 


LETHARGY, Axdia, in Medicine, from nne oblivion, 


and apliz, numbneſs, lazineſs, a diſeaſe conſiſting of a 
profound diowſineſs or ſleepineſs, from which the pa- 
tient can ſcarce be awaked ; or, if awaked, he remains 
{lupid, without ſenſe or memory, and preſently ſinks 
again into his former ſleep. See CoA. 

The ethargy is uſually accompanied with a fever and de- 
licium. 3 makes the lethargy a gentle aro- 
PLEXY ariling from the ſame cauſes, and to be known 
and cured in the ſame manner. 
Some authors diſtinguiſh the lethargy from the cARUs, 
becauſe this latter is without a fever, or at moſt is pre- 
ceded with a violent one; whereas the /ethargy is attended 
with a flow one, manifeſted by the frequency of the pulſe, 
and a leſs frequent and febrile reſpication. Celſus ranges 
the /:thargy in the number of acute diſeaſes, the patient 
uſually dying on the ſeventh day. A lethargy frequently 
ſucceeds a frenzy. It does not invade ſo ſuddenly as an 
apoplexy, nor kill ſo ſoon : the worlt ſymptoms attend- 
ing it are a tremor of the limbs, and a cold ſweat of the 
face. 

From phyſiology, we learn, that naturalſleep depends upon 
a more diminithed and more languid influx of the nervous 
fluid into the nerves deſtined to ſenſation and voluntary 
motions; and that this languid influx is partly owing to 
a want of nervous fluid, partly to the flow circulation of 
the blood through the veſſels of the brain, and mem- 
branes. It follows, that the immediate cauſe of ſleepy 
affections is a very languid and diminiſhed influx of the 
nervous fluid, from the cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 
into its medulla ; and from thence into the nerves de- 
ſtined to ſenſe and motion. The cauſes of the preter- 
natural impediments of this influx ſeem principally three; 
firſt, either a too you want of the fluid itſelf; or ſe- 
r a laxity of the tubes which convey it; or laſtly, 
a preſſure upon the cortical ſubſtance of the brain; and 
this ariſes either from the blood paſſing lowly through 
the brain, and the meninges thereof, or abſolutely ſtag- 
nating, or ſome foreign matter incumbent on the faid 
cortical ſubſtance, by which the medulla, every where 
joined to the cortex, is preſſed together, and, conſe- 
quently, cannot receive a ſuſſicient quantity of the fluid. 
The remote cauſes of theſe dilcaſes are whatever dimi- 
niſhes the vis vitz or obſtructs its influence, as tumors 
preſſing on the brain or turgeſcency of the veſſels, from 
obſtructed menſes, hxmorrhoids, long abſence of the 
gout, &c. a too free uſe of ſpirituous liquors, offenſive 
vapours, blows on the head, &c. 

A phyſician, in the cure of ſleepy diſeaſes, ſhould regard 
theſe three intentions ; firſt to rouſe the patient from 
his ſleep; next to remove the difficulty of circulation, 
the ſtagnation or extravaſation of the blood or ſerum 
in the head; and thirdly, to reſtore the loſt ſtrength of 
the membranes and veſſels of the brain. 

For ſhaking off drowſineſs, and awaking the patient, 
thoſe remedies are efficacious which act upon the nervous 
parts, by agitating them, vellicating and inducing a tre- 
mulous and oſcillatory motion through the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem : ſuch are 1. Powerful acids; and of theſe 
the preference mult be given to the ſpirit of verdigriſe, 
which is nothing but a moſt concentred ſpirit of vinegar, 
mixed with the eſſence of caſtor : this applied to the 
noſe, in ſtimulating and penetrating, is ſuperior to all 
others. 2. Volatile ſalts, as urinous ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac prepared with quick lime; which being applied to 
the vertex, or, what is {till better, put into the noſe, cx- 
cites ſternutation, and greatly ſhakes off the torpor and 
drowlinels. 3. Fœtid things, as galbanum, partridge- 
ſcathers, and others burnt, ſo that the ſtrong ſcent may 


affect the noſe. 4. Cold water ſuddenly poured all over 
the head, which, by ſtrengthening at the fame time the 
membranes of the brain, readily di 


ſpels ſleep, 5. Cata- 


plaſms prepared of ſtrong vinegar, rue, bay leaves, tops 
of ſavory, muſtard-ſeed, caſtor, and camphor, applied 
to the head, when ſhaved, the forehead, and the temples. 
The efficacy of theſe is promoted, and, at the ſame time, 
the ſerous colluvies, if it is offenſive, is derived from 
the head, by ſternutatories ; the beſt of which is ſalt of 
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Lyne, Lev, or Latin, a meaſure or portion of lands, 


'L 


LEVHUM, in {nice 17otho/ngy, was diſtinguiſhed by the 


Ek, Arge, in the Zacient Mythology, one of the Frere 


LET 

bite vitriol, if ten grains of it are diſſolved in half an 
cunce of marjoram water, and drawn up the noſe ; by 
veficatories of cantharides, ſoinewhat large, and laid on 
the feet and neck; for theſe both give motion to the ſolid 
hervous parts, and make a revulſion of the ferous hu- 
mours z by cupping glaſſes, either with or without ſcari- 
Gcation. 4. By ſtrong fritivns of the inferior parts. 5. By 
acrid and ſtimulating giyſters which are in ſuch caſes, of 
very great ſervice, to which ſal gemmæ, common ſalt, 
or the roots of ſquills are added, with a view of in- 
creaſing the ſtimulation. _ SEG ; 
The patient, by the help of theſe, being rouſed from his 
drowlineſs, it remains, that an equal circulation of the 
humours through the whole body be reſtored, and then 
the debilitated parts ſtrengthened. The firft end is an- 
ſwered by frequent bleeding, whiilt the fleepineſs laſts, 
if the veſſels are turgid with blood; and much more 
ſhould it be performed, when the ſleepineſs is conquered, 
in order to prevent a relapſe ; then likewiſe if the firſt 
aſſaces ate loaded with excrements,or ſeized with ſpaſms, 
the bedy ought to be opened with a gentle laxative. 
Nervous, mixed with diaphotetie medicines, contribute 


to difperſe ſtagnations of the humours, and alſo to 


ſtrengthen the infirm parts: among theſe the eſſence of 
alogs-wood and amber, with the ſpirit of lilies of the 
valley, of ſal ammoniac, and acrid tinctute of antimony, 
are of great efkcacy, and falt of hartſhorn, with ſalt of 
amber, cinnabar of antimony, and bezoardic mineral in 
the form of a powder, have very great and ſalutary 
eſlects. ; 

La{lly, relapſes into ſſcepy diſorders may be prevented 
partly by a removal of the cauſes producing them : and 
ſince a tuppreſſion of the ſanguine excretions, or habitual 
artheitic paroxyſms, contribute very much to the genera- 
tion of thoſe diſorders, he will not do amiſs who endea- 
vours to recall th:ſe fluxts and pains, and preſerve a regu- 
lar ſuccetſion of them In diet, idleneſs, drunkenneſs, 
meats diſhcult of digeſtion, and ſpirituous things, mult 
be avoided 3 let the body be exercifed carefully: all re- 
pletion is to be avoided; and faſting, and eating ſparing- 
I}. is of uſe : the patient muil entirely abſtain from fiſh, 
milk, and cheeſe; and amonglt fruits, all that are watery 
mult be abitained from: he muſt eat more roaſted than 
boiled fleſh. Bread mult be entirely cleanſed of the 
darnel, with which it is often intermixed. Let old in- 
firm men uſe wine, as their milk: let them not protract 
their ſleep too long; let them be cautious of affections of 
the mind; let them frequently enjoy the converſation of 
their friends; let them pleaſe themſelves with convenient 


journeys ; let them take care to preſerve the excretions, | 


as well by ſtool, as by the pores of the ſkin; and let 
them not forget the uſual bleeding at their ſtated times. 
In eve;y Neepy diſorder it is proper to avoid warm baths, 
vaporous ſubltances, and ſuch as incline, by their fra- 
grant and ſtrong fmel], ro fleep. Much more abſurd it is 
to uſe narcotics, ſulphureous remedies, opiates, or medi- 
eines in which fatfron or poppies are ingredients; to 
this clals belong theriacal medicines which the ancients 
uled to preſeribe in theſe affections; for this is adding 
furl io the fire. 

We wuſt above all things take care not to uſe ſternuta- 
tories in the beginning of this diforder, to rouſe the pa- 
tient from fleep, efprcially in plethoric perſons ;z becauſe, 
by an unfeatonable remedy of this kind, a greater afflux | 
ot humvurs to the heal is cauſed, and from thence 
2 is great danger of an apoplexy. James from 
(OUNMNan, 


ot Hell, ügnifying oblivion or forgetfulneſs : its waters, 
aQCcoOrmmng to PUCELC fiction, having the peculiar quality of | 


LETTER, litera, a character either in print or cr; x by 


mabiog tho! who drank them entirely forget every thing | 
that was palt ; or, according to Virgil, /znga potant oblivia | 


hy aff 


maxing one of the ancient diviſions in England. 

Eiag Alfred divided Ingiand into COUNTLES, as it ſtands 
at prefer; thoſe counties be ſubdivided into hundreds 
Of lilnivgs. "The hunred was a diviſion, wherein were 
an hundred oftcets to ſecure the peace ; the {he or lathe 
comprebhended three or ſour of theſe hundreds. | 
Tun was ito the juriſdiction of a viſcount; or a kind 
of aſlite, held once a vear in each village, about Mi- 
chaelmas. Whether this was iattituted by Alfred, or 
not, is a queſtion ? 


Boman Poets trom ,I, O7 DEATH. See Petronius 

Arb. ver. 263. 

Mr. Spence conjectures, that by Lothum they meant that 

general principle, or ſource of mortality, which they 

luppoſed to have its proper reſidence in hell; and by 

or mortes, the immediate cauſe of each particular 
Vor. Ul. Ne 200. 


inſtance of mortality on out earth. The poets give him 


a robe, but mention his arms being exerted out of it, as 


reaching at his prey. They hint at his catching people 
in a net; and his hunting men as they did beaſts; within 
his toils. They repreſent Leihum as nearly related to 
ſleep; arid Valerius Flaccus, in particular, acquaints us, 
that they were brothers. Val. Flac. viii: ver. 74. Spence's 
Polymetis, p. 261. 263. 


which any people have agreed to expreſs one of the 
ou uſed in conveying their thoughts to each other in 

eech. 1 

tter is by ſome defined, a ſimple uncompbunded ſound 

of the voice, that cannot be ſubdivided into any more 
ſimple, and generally marked with a particulzr cha- 
racter. | | 
But it muſt be owned that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a letter is 
not the ſound itſelf, but rather the ſign of a ſound; for 
pci, litera, is derived from yeypayuuai, of yoapu, 10 
write z and /itera is formed from /itus, the participle of 
linere, to ſmear, or mar; whence oblitcrare ſigniſies 10 
blot out. : 
Where a ſign or character does not expreſs a ſound en- 
tirely imple, but one reſolvable into ſeveral, it is not ſo 
properly a letter as an abbreviation, containing in itſelf as 
many letters as its power does fimple ſounds. This is 
evident in the Latin &, », and the Greek E, J, 5s, &c. 
which are compoſed of e, t, ł, s, xo, ve, or, &c. 
On the contrary, a ſimple ſound, though expreſſed by ſe- 
veral characters, is yet to be eſteemed one letter; for thy 

h, are ſingle /etters, as much as e, 6, and 7. 

he letters f, g, b, k, 9, , y, x, were unknown to the 
ancient Romans, as is proved by Dauſquius in his Or- 
thography, where he traces the origin of the ſeveral des- 
ters. See F, G, H, &c. 
Grammarians diſtinguiſh letters into vowels and conſonants 
into mutes, diphthongs, liquids, and characteriſtics. 
The Hebrews divide their /etters into guttural, as a, h, ch, 
gu, aleph, he, chaph, hain, expreſſed by YHN; dental, 
as 2, 5, ts, v, sh. zain, ſamech, tſade, reſh, ſchin, ex- 
preſſed by 2 Idi; labial, as b, m, u, p, beth, mem, 
vau, phe, expreſſed by the word JANA; lingual, or thoſe 
chiefly formed by the tongue, as d, t, f. u, th, daleth, 
teth, lamed, nun, thau, expreſſed by 72551 and pa- 
latal, as gy ty c, &, ghimel, jod, caph, koph, expreſſed by 
Pal. 
Printers diſtinguiſh their /etters into capital, majuſcule, 
initial, or upper caſe letters, which ſerve for the titles of 
books, proper names, &c. And minuſcule, ſnall, or un- 
der-caſe letters; which are again divided, according to 
their ſize, into pearl, nonpareil, pica, great canon, &c. 
They have alſo their flouriſhed letters, engraven on wood 
or metal, which take place of the illumined letters of the 
ancient manuſcripts. 
There are. letters of various ſizes, or bodies; each of 
which, again, ace ſometimes caſt with the Roman, ſome- 


times an Italic, and ſometimes an Engliſh, or Black letter 


face. "There are alſo bodies with Greck, Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, the mulic face, &c. 

Letters make the firſt part or elements of grammar; an 
aſſemblage of theſe compoſe Halles, ot thoſe werds, and 
of theſe /entences. 

The ALPHABET of every language conſiſts of a certain 
number of theſe /ctters, which ought to have a different 
ſound, figure, and fignification. 

As the difference of articulate ſounds was intended to 
expreſs the different ideas of the mind, ſo one letter was 
originally intended to ſignify only one found, and not, as 
at preſent, to expreſs ſometimes one found, and ſome- 
times another ; which practice has brought a great deal 
of confufton into the languages, and rendered the learn- 
ing of the modern tongues infinitely more diſſicult than 
it would otherwiſe have been. This conſideration, to- 


gether with the poverty of all the known alphabets, and 


their want of ſome letters to expreſs certain ſounds by, 
has occahoned ſeveral attempts towards an univerſal al- 
phabet, to contain an enumeration of, all ſuch ſingle 
ſounds or letters as are uſed in any language. A thing 
of very conſiderable uſe; a ſpecimen of which is given 
us by Mr. Lodwick, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
See Univerſe! CHARACTER. 
According to Crinitus, Moſes invented the Hebrew /et- 
ters, Abraham the Syriac and Chaldee ; the Phœnicians 
thoſe of Attica, brought into Greece by Cadmus, and 
thence by the Pelaſgians into Italy; Nicoſtrata the La- 
tin; Iſs the Egyptian; and Ulphilas, about three hun- 
dred and ſeventy years after our Saviour, thoſe of the 
Goths. 
Yet as to the firſt /etters, what they were, who firſt in- 
vented them, and among what people they were firſt in 
2 B uſe, 
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uſe, there is ſtill room to doubt; however, ſetting aſide | 


conjefures and prejudice, the buſineſs of antiquity ſeems 
to lie between the 1 yptians and Chineſe. Philo attri- 
butes the firſt invention of letters to Abraham; Joſephus, 
St. Irenzus, and others, to Enoch; Bibliander, to Adam; 
Euſebius, Clement Alexandrinus, Corn. Agrippa, &c. to 
Moſes ; Pomponius Mela, Herodian, Rufus Feſtus, Pliny, 
Lucan, &c. to the Phœnicians; St. Cyprian, to Saturn; 
Tacitus to the Egyptians ; and ſome to the Ethiopians. 

The Egyptian mummies and obeliſks prove a great anti- 
quity on the ſide of the hieroglyphics;z but if the Chi- 
neſe chronology may be credited, their characters are 
much more ancient than thoſe of the Egyptians. The 
Chineſe make Fohi, the forſt of their kings, ſuppoſed by 
many learned and —_— writers to have been no other 
than the patriarch Noah, the inventor of their letters, and 
compute him to have lived two thouſand nine hundred and 
ſiſty years before Chriſt ; during ail which time they pre- 
tend to have certain and written accounts in their books, 
If this holds true, their character muſt be older than 
Moſes by fourteen hundred years, and even prior to 
Menes, the firſt king of Egypt, by five hundred years; 
ſo that the Chineſe letters appear to be the moſt ancient 


of that kind; and the book Yekim, ſaid to be written |- 


by Fohi, the moſt ancient book. 
But as China is fo remote, and had ſo little communica- 
tion with theſe parts of the world, we may reaſonably 
make another enquiry into the original of /ztters in the 
hither parts of Aſia, Egypt, and Europe. Here, indeed, 
the Egyptians ſeem to have the beſt title. It is more 
than probable, from the obelitks, &. that their hiero- 
glyphics were the firſt manner of writing, and the ori- 
ginal characters in theſe parts, as being prior to Moſes ; 
and were made, at leaſt in great meaſure, while the If- 
raclites were flaves among them, and conſequently not 
well qualified for inventions ſo very curious and judi- 
cious. 
To this ſource the learned Biſhop Warburton aſcribes the 
origin of alphabetical writing among the Egyptians: for 
as philoſophy advanced and their learned men wrote 
much, the exact delineation of hieroglyphic figures be- 
came too tedious and too voluminous ; and they, there- 
fore, by degrees perſected another character which he 
calls the running hand of n1EROGLYPN1CS, reſembling 
the Chineſe characters, which being at firſt formed only 
by the outlines of each figure, became at length a kind 
of marks. 
This running character was denominated by the ancients 
Lieroglyphical, and led to the cor pendious uſe of /ettcrs by 
an alphabet, which method of writing, as the ancients 
inform us, was invented by the ſecretary of an Egyptian 
king, and firſt uſed for ſecrecy in the conveyance of letters 
of late, whence it was called epiſtolary writing: but af- 
terwards letters became common, and, as he obſerves, 
hieroglyphics ſecret and myſterious. This political al- 
phaber, he adds, ſoon occaſioned the invention of a ſacred 
one, uſed by the prieſts and called hicrogrammatical. But 
the preciſe time of the invention of Egyptian deter can- 
not be ſo much as gueſſed at, becauſe hieroglyphics con- 
tinued in uſe long after tes had been found out: it is 
certain that they were very early, becauſe the invention 
of them was aſcribed to their Gods. Biſhop Warburton 
farther conjectures, that Moſes brought /etters with the 
reſt of his Rarning from Egypt, and that he both en- 
larged the alphabet, becauſe the Hebrew alphabet which 
he employed in the compoſition of the Pentateuch 1s 
conliderably fuller than that which Cadmus brought into 
Greece; and altered the ſhapzs of the letters, reducing 
them into ſomething like thoſe ſimple forms in which we 
now find them, in order to prevent the abuſe to which 
they would be liable as hieroglyphic marks and ſymbolic 
images. He argues, that, conſidering the importance 
of letters among the Hebrews, with regard to the inte- 
grity of their religion, if God had been the immediate 
author of them, Moſes would have recorded the hiſtory 
of their invention, as the beſt ſanction to their uſe and 
belt ſecurity from the danger of hieroglyphic writing, to 
which this people, ſo ſond of Egyptian manners, were 
very powerfully inclined. Divine Legation, vol. ii. p. 1. 
124, Ke. See alſo on this ſubje& Sharpe's Origin of 
Languages, p. 56, &C. b 
Many of the ſathers and ſome learned men among the 
moderns, have imagined that the knowledge of alpha- 
betic wiiting was either ſupernaturally imparted to our” 
irſt parents, or diſcovered very ſoon after the creation by 
the efort of their own powers. Others have ſuppoſed 
hat alphabetical letters were introduced very early after the 
4cluze, aboutthetimeofthediſperſion of mankind, to which 
period the records of the Chaldean aſtronomy very nearly 
extend. Mr. Shuckſord, who ſuppoſes that they were 
invented both in Aſlyria and Egypt, conjectures that the 
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great project of Babel, next to the building of the Tower, | 
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LET 


was the improvement of language, by diſſolving th 

noſyllables, of which the firſt language of making bee 
ſiſted, into words of various lengths, in order to obtain 
new ſets of names for new things; and that a project of 
this kind might 8 lead to the invention of alpha. 


betical /etters. onn. 0 


248. 
But to theſe conjectures it may be replied, that we hays 
no authentic relation of any alphabetic character before 
the flood; the account of the infcription upon pillars h 
the firſt Mercury from Manetho, or of Seth mentioned þ 
Joſephus, being too fabulous to deſerve credit. Beſides 
if they had been in uſe among the patriarchs aſter the 
deluge, many occaſions occur, in which they would not 
have been omitted: and as we have no account of the 
uſe of alphabetic characters in epiſtles or contracts, or for 
other purpoſes to which they would naturally be applied 
we may infer that they were not known. o which ws 
may add, that none of the revelations of God to the 
patriarchs, were enjoined to be recorded till the giving of 
the law. Others have aſcribed the invention of letters to 
the Arabs, beſore the time of Moſes; but when we 
conſider the rudeneſs of their lives and manners, this 
opinion is by no means probable : and, therefore, the 
1 number of writers among Jews and Chriſtians, 

oth ancient and modern, have contented themſelves 
with tracing their origin to Moſes, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with the Egyptian Thoth or Hermes, mentioned 
in the hiſtory of 185 nation; alledging that God taught 
him the uſe of alphabetic /erters, in the exemplar of the 
two tables, wrote, as the text allures us, with the ſinger 
of God; which words can be underſtood to mean only 
that they were written by a divine order and direction, as 
is evident by comparing Exod. xxxiv. 27, 28. and ch. x. 
4. It has been ſaid by ſome of the advocates of this 
opinion, that the elements of language were thus ſuper. 
naturally revealed to Moſes upon the firſt arrival of the 
Iſraelites before Horeb, but that their charaQters, with 
the arrangement of them, might be left to his diſcretion. 
But it ſeems more probable, that letters were at this time 
well known to the Iſraelites, as God thought fit to deliver 
the firſt elements of their religion in that kind of writ- 
ing: more eſpecially as the hiſtory of ſo momentous a 
circumſtance is not recorded ; a circumſtance, the me- 
mory of which would have been one of the greateſt bar. 
riers againſt idolatry. From the Iſraelites, it is ſuppoſed 
this art of alphabetical writing paſſed to the Syrians, and 
from them it was communicated to the Phanicians and 
Egyptians: though it ſeems probable that it was of a 
more ancient date among the latter than the time of the 
decalogue or the delivery of the Jaw on mount Sinai.” 
Sir Iſaac Newtom in his Chronology, allows the Midia- 
nites, ſprung from Abraham by his concubine Keturah 
to have inſtructed Moſes in the knowledge of writing. ; 
Nevertheleſs, whether Cadmus and the Phacnicians learnt 
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letters from the Egyptians, or. from their nearer neigh- 


bours of Judea and Samaria, is a queſtion ; ſince ſome of 
the books of the Old Teſtament, being written in /7ers, 
is more likely to have given them the hint, than the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt. But when or whereſoever the Pho - 
nicians learnt this art, it is generally agreed, that Cad- 
mus, the ſon of Agenor, firſt — letters to Greece; 
whence, in the following ages, they ſpread over the reſt 
of Europe. 

Herodotus in his fifth book intitled Terpſichore, informs 
us, that thoſe Phcenicians who accompanied Cadmus 
into Greece, and ſettled there, among many other arts 
and ſciences, introduced into that country the knowledge 
of letters, which the Greeks in his opinion were igno- 
rant of till that time: their firſt /etters were ſuch as wee 
in uſe among the Phcoenicians ; but ſome time aſter they 
altered them a little, both with regard to their make and 
ſound ; which alteration ſome have ſuppoſed to have been 
the change of the Hebrew characters into thoſe that were 
afterwards called the Samaritan: and as at that timc 
many of the neighbouring parts were inhabited by ſuch 
as were Originally Ionians, who alſo had received their 
letters from the Phœnicians, they mixed the one with 
the other; and hence thoſe characters were termed 
Pheenician, becauſe they were brought out of Phœnicia 
into Greece. Herodotus alſo adds, that he ſaw at Thebcs 
in Bœotia, in the temple of Iſmenian Apollo, three tri- 
pods, that had inſcriptions upon them in Cadmeian {ter s, 
which very much reſembled the Ionic. The time of this 
expedition of Cadmus into Greece is fixed by Sir Iſaac 
Newton to about the 1045th year before Chriſt, The 
number of letters which Cadmus brought into Greece, 
according to Ariſtotle, as cited by Pliny, was eighteen 
but according to Plutarch and Pliny himſelf, ſixteen; to 
which Palamedes, in the time of ha Trojan war, added 


four, and Simonides four: ſo that the Greck alphabet was 
The alterations and improvements 
intro- 


gradually perſected. 
| 0 
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duced intd Greece have led ſome writers to aſcribe 
3 of the alphabet to the Greeks : thus 
Voſſius de Arte Gram. lib. i. cap. 10. aſſerts that Cecrops, 
who was much older than Cadmus, was the firſt author 
of the Greek letters; and others aſcribe them to Lincus 


or to Palamedes. Diod. Sie. lib. iti. Tacitus lip. xi. cap. 14. 


But the more general opinion of the ancient writers is that 
they were derived from the Phœnicians and Egyptians. 
Diodorus lib. v. ſays expreſsly, that they were invented 
by the Syrians and communicated by them to, the 
Phoenicims, who changed the form of the characters, 
brought into Europe by Cadmus. Pliny Nat. Hiſt. lib. 7. 
cap. 56. ſays, that he is of opinion, that they wereAſſyrian, 
though he acknowledges that others thought they were 
invented by the Egyptians, and that Mercury was their 
firſt author. Diodorus, lib ii. aſcribes the invention of 
them to the ſame perſon ; And likewiſe Plutarch Sympoſ. 
lib. xx. cap. 3- and Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. iii. And 
the zra of this invention is computed by chronologe to 
be as early as the year of the world 2054, and before the 


| incarnation 1950 years. The Greeks retained the names 


and orders of ſeveral of the oriental or Cadmean /etters, 
thouga they altered the form of them; and there arc 
ſeven letters, viz. T, A, H, K, A, P, T, whoſe original 


ſigures were retained by the Greeks with little variation. 


As to the Latins, all writers agree, that they received 
their letters from the Greeks, being brit taught the uſe of 
them by ſome of the followers of Pelaſgus, who came 
into Italy about one hundred and fiſty years after Cadmus 
came into Greece; or by the Arcadians, whom Evander 
led into theſe parts about ſixty years after Pelaſgus. Pliny 
lib. vii. cap. 56. and Solinus imagined the Pelaſgi to have 
been the Fi authors of the Latin letters 3 but Tacitus 
lib. xi. p. 131 was of opinion, that the firſt Italians were 
taught /ctters by the Arcadians 3 and Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſus, lib. ii. expreſsly aſſirms the ſame thing. That 
the Latin /etters were derived from the Greek ſeems very 
probable from the ſimilitude which the ancient ters of 
each nation bore to one another. Tacitus, Annal. lib. 
xi. obſerves, that the ſhape of the Latin /etters reſembled 
that of the moſt ancient Greek ones; and the ſame ob- 
ſervation was made A vii. cap. 58. and confirmed 
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this manner multiplied the /etters and characters to in- 
finity, contriving one, or more, for every word. 

This multitude of letters ſeems the ſource of that igno- 
rance which we find among the Chineſe; their whole 
lives being ſpent in learning their letters, they have no 
time to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of things, but think 
themſelves very learned when they are able to read. 
There are ſcarce any of them that know all their letters; 
they think it is a great progreſs they have made, when, 
after forty or fifty years hard ſtudy, they are able to un- 
derſtand fifteen or twenty thouſand. But the generality 
of their learned men come ſhort of this. Father Le 
Compte is of opinion, that the greateſt doctor among 


them never underſtood half of their letters well; for the & 


whole number he reckons eighty thouſand. This is a 
prodigious inconvenience to foreigners, of which the 
miſſionaries in that country make loud complaints. 
Among the Chineſe letters, there are ſome now almoſt 
wore out of uſe, and only preſerved out of reſpect to an- 
tiquity. There is a ſecond claſs, much leſs ancient than 
the former, only uſed in public inſcriptions. A third, 
much more regular and beautiful, uſed in printing, and 
even in ordinary writing, However, as the ſtrokes arc 
to be diſtinAtly formed, they cannot be wrote with any 
expedition. For this reaſon, they have invented a fourth 
kind, where the ſtrokes, being cloſer, and leſs diſtant 
from each other, allow them to be wiit with more cafe 
and readineſs ; and this they call the runz:ng Jetter. Sce 
CHINESE tongue. 

The Americans had no /etters before the diſcovery of that 
country by the Spaniards. The Acaanibas engrave their 
memorable events and epochas on ſtones and metals; 
their ſongs ſupply the reſt. In Peru and Chili, to keep 
an account of their goods and chattels, and to preſerve 
the memory of their particular affairs, the Indians have 
recourſe to certain knots of wool ; which, by the variety 
of their colours and ties, ſerve inſtead of characters, and 
writing. The knowlege of theſe knots, which they call 
quipos, is one of their great ſciences; but which is al- 
ways kept as a ſecret, and never revealed to the children, 
till the fathers think themſelves at the end of their days. 


LETTER, dominical. See DoMINICAL. 


ſrom an ancignt table of braſs inſcribed to Minerva. | LETTER, double. See NDouvBLE. 
Scaliger Digreſſ. ad Annum Euſeb. 1617, and Voſſius | LETTER, final. See FINAL. 
lib. i. cap. 24+ 25. have adopted and ſupported the ſame | LETTER, guttural. See GUTTURAL. 
opinions. See thoſe citations in Shuckford's Conn. vol. | LETTER foundery. See FOUNDERY. 
j. p. 223, &c. | LETTER founders furnace. See FURNACE. 
Thus we find, that Greece was the centre from which | LETTER /eunders mould. See MouLD. 
the rays of ſcience ſhot into the weſtern world; and the | LeTTER /abjial. See LAB1AL. 
, barbarous nations who penetrated into Italy towards the | LETTERs, numeral, are thoſe uſed, inſtead of ciphers, to 


cloſe of the Roman empire, carried arts and learning 
back into the North; or the knowledge of /etters might 
be introduced among the northern nations from the bor- 
ders of Aſia, in an earlier age. Sharpe's original Powers 
of Letters. Obſervations on Alphabetical Writing, 1772. 
Rudbecs, who, in his Atlantica, claims the glory of all in- 
rentions, from all other nations, for the Swedes, main- 
tains, that the Tonians had /etters before Cadmus ; that 
at the time of the ſiege of Troy, the Greeks had but 
lixteen /etters, whereas the Phcenicians had twenty-two z 
whence he concludes, that it was not either Cadmus, or 
the Phœnicians, who taught this art to the Greeks. But, 
bccauſe the ancient northern nations had juſt ſixteen et. 
ters, like the Greeks, he concludes, the Greeks muſt ei- 
ther have taught them to the people of the North, or 


expreſs numbers. 

The Roman numerals are, C, D, I, L, M, V, X; which 
are all formed by deſcribing a circle, and drawing two 
lines through it, eroſſing each other at right angles in the 
center. Hee CHARACTER. | 


LETTER, 1undinal. See NUNDINAL-. 
LETTER is alſo a writing addreſſed and ſent to one. Sce 


EpisrTLE. 

By 9 Geo. I cap. 22. amended by 27 Geo. II. cap. 15. 
knowingly to ſend any letter without name, or with a 
fictitious name, demanding money, &c. or threatening, 
without any demand, to kill or fire the houſe of any pet- 
ſon, is made felony, without benefit of clergy. And by 
30 Geo. Il. cap. 24. perſons ſending letters with or with- 
out a name, or with a ſictitious name, threatening to ac- 
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[mus have learnt them of them. But becauſe the form and | cuſe any one of a crime puniſhable by law with death, 

arts make of the Runic /-t/:15 is more artleſs and coarſe than | tranſportation, pillory, or any other infamous puniſhment, 

edge wat of the Greek /eitcrs, he concludes, that theſe laſt in order to extort money or goods, ſhall be puniſhed at 
gno- mull be derived fram the former ; taking it as a princi- | the diſcretion of the court by fine and impriſonment, 
were pic, that thoſe who derive any thing from another, po-] pillory, whipping, or tranſportation for ſeven years. | 
they lith and improve it. He even aſſerts, that by the golden | LeTTERs of abſolution were — granted by an abbot, 
and apples which Hercules was obliged to ſteal, muſt be un- to releaſe any of his brethren from the obligation of ſub- 

been derſtood the letters in uſe among the Hyperboreans. jection and obedience,” and to make them capable of en- 1 
were There are few things on which there has been ſo much | tering into any other religious order. " 
tine written as on the original Hebrew /etters. Origen, Eu- | LETTER of attorney, in Lato, a writing authorizing an at- j 
ſuch ſebius Cæſarienſis, St. Jerom, &c. have made it the ſub- | torney to do ſome legal act in our ſtead: as, to give ſeiſin 4 
their ject of their enquiry. See HEBREW and SAMARITAN.| of lands, to receive debts, to ſue a third perſon, &c. . 
with The art of joining /c!ters to form words, and of combin- | And letters of attorney are either general or ſpecial. Welt. j 
med ing the one and the other an infinite number of different! Symb. par. i. ſtat. 7. R. II. cap. 13. | 
nicia ways, is a ſecret unknown to the Chineſe. Inſtead of | Ihe nature of this inſtrument is to give the attorney the | 
ebcs the alphabetical /etters, they at firſt, like the Egyptians, | full power and authority of the maker, to accompliſh the | 
e tri- uſed hieroglyphics; they painted, rather than wrote; | act intended to be performed. Sometimes theſe writings | 
Hers, ſtriving, by the natural image of things drawn on paper, | are revocable, and ſometimes not ſo ; but when they are 1 
this to expreſs and communicate their ideas to one another. revocable, it is uſually a bare authority only; and they 1 
Iſaac To remedy the inconveniencies of this method, they are irrevocable, when debts, &c. are aſſigned to another; ' 
The changed, by little and little, their manner of writing, | in which caſe the word irrevocable is inſerted. | 
ece, making it more ſimple, though leſs natural. They even Lx TT ERS claus, or cloſe, in Law, are oppoſed to LETTERS- 4 
een; invented ſeveral characters, to expreſs things that did not patent. See CLosE-reol!s. a 1 
; to come within the reach of painting to . as voice, | LETTER of credit, among Merebants. See CREDIT. 4 
1ded imell, thoughts, paſſions, and a thouſand other objects | LETTERS communicatory. See LITER Z communticatoris. ( 
Was that have no body or figure. From ſeveral ſimple ſtrokes [LETTER of exchange. See BILL, and EXCHANGE. i 
ents they afterwards framed others more compound; and in | LAT TER V Gcence, in Trade, is an inſtrument, or en ö 
tro- N | ' grante I 
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LETTERS of mart, or marque, are letters under the privy- 


LETTERS patent, or overt, are writings ſealed with the 
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nted to a man who has failed, or broke, ſigned and |. 


ſealed by his creditors z which letter uſually gives a longer 
time for payment: ſo that the debtor, having ſuch an aſ- 


ſurance, may go about his buſineſs without fearing an 


arreſt. _ 

ſeal, granted to the king's ſubjects; impowerivg them to 
take, by force of arms, what was formerly s Fon from 
them by the ſubjects of ſome other ſtate, contrary to 
the law of mart. See MaRqur. | 

LETTERS of marque, in the Britiſh dominions, are to be 
granted by the admiralty; and they empower the com- 
mander of a merchant ſhip, or privateer, to cruize againſt 
and make prizes of the enemy's ſhips and veſſels, either 
at ſea, or in their harbours. 

LETTER, miſſive, in the Election of a Bi/hop. See Bi- 
SHOP, 

LETTER, miſſive, in Chancery. If a peer is defendant in 
this court, the lord chancellor ſends a letter miſſrveto him, 
to requeſt his appearance, together with a copy of the 
bill: if he neglects to appear, then he may be ſerved 
with a ſubpœna; if he continues ſtill in contempt, a 
ſequeſtration iſſues out immediately againſt his lands and 
goods, without any of the meſne proceſs of attachments, 
&c. which are directed only againſt the perſon, and 
therefore cannot affect a lord of parliament. The ſame 
proceſs ifſues againſt a member of the houſe of commons, 
except that the lord chancellor does not fend him any 
letter miſſrue. 


great ſeal of England, whereby a man is authorized to 
do or enjoy any thing, which of himſelf he could not do. 
They are ſo called, on account of their form; as being 
open, with the ſeal afhxed, ready to be ſhewn for the 
confirmation of the authority given by them. 
Common perſons may grant /etters patent; but they are 
rather called patents, than letters patent; yet, for diſtine- 
tion, thoſe granted by the king are fometimes called et- 
ters patent royal. 
Letters patent conclude with ee meipſe; charters, with 
hits teſlibus. See PATENT. 
LET1ERS of reſpite, letters iſſued out by a prince, in favour 
of honelt, unfortunate debtors, againſt too rigorous cre- 
dlitors, whereby payment is delayed for a certain term. 
The uſe of theſe /-ttcrs is very ancient. Caſſiodorus ob- 
ſerves, they were in uſe in the time of Theodoric, king 
of the Goths; others will have them introduced towards 
the end of the eleventh century, by pope Urban II. in 
favour of thoſe who went on the ctoiſades. 
"They are ſtill in ute in France, and ſome other countries 
and take their namc, à reſpirando, becauſe they give the 
debtor a breathing time. 
St. Louis granted three years reſpite to all who made the 
voyage of the Holy Land with him. 
LtTTERS circular, dimiſſory, frank, monitory, pacific, paſ- 
chal. See the ſeveral adjectives. 
LETT#RsS of ſafe-condutt. See BAFE-condut?. 
LETTERED, letrados. See LITERATI. 
LETYTUCE, l/a&#ca, in Botany, a genus of the /yngene/ia 
po ygamia æqualis claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flowers are compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, 


incloſed in a fcaly oblong empalement ; the florets have 


one petal, which is ſtretched out on one fide like a tongue, 
and ſlightly indented at the end in three or four parts; 
theſe have live ſhort hairy ſtamina: the germen after- 
wards becomes one oblong pointed ſeed, crowned with 
a ſingle down. 
We have the ſeveral ſpecies of lettuce cultivated in the 
kitchen-gardens about London, all of which are excellent 
ſallad herbs, and ſucceed one another if their ſeveral 
ſeaſons. The ſeveral kinds are, 1. The common /ettuce. 
2. The cabbage-kind. - 3. The Sileſia or Cilicia. 4 The 
Dutch-brown. 5. The Aleppo. 6. The Imperial. 7. 
The green capuchin-/ettuce, 8. The Verſailles, or up- 
right white cos-/e/tuce. 9. The black cos. 10. The 
white cos-lettuce. 11. The red capuchin- lettuce. 12. 
Ihe Roman-/ettuce. 13. Prince-lettuce. 14. The royal- 
lettuce, and ig. Ihe Egyptian cos-/ettuce. 
The firſt of theſe ſorts is very common in all gardens, and 
is commonly ſown for cutting very young, to mix with 
other ſallad herbs in ſpring z and the ſecond, or cabbage- 
tettuce is only this, mended by culture. It may be ſown 
at all times of the year, but in the hot months requires, 
to be ſown in ſhady borders. The cabbage-/ettuce may 
alſo be ſown at different ſeaſons to have a continuation of 
it through the ſummer. The firſt crop ſhould be ſown 
in February in an open ſituation ; the others, at three 
weeks diſtance, but the latter ones under covert, but not 
under the drippings of trees. 
The Sileſia, imperial, royal, black, white and upright 
cos-lettuces, may be ſown firſt in the latter end of Fe- 
bruary or the beginning of March, ou a warm light 
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ſoil, and in an open ſituation; when the plants are cotii 

up, they muſt be either hoed out, or tranſplanted into 

another ſpot of ground, leavin them fifteen inches 
diſtance apart every way. They will then require 19 
farthet care than the keeping them clear of weeds ; 
and the black cos, as it grows large, ſhould have its 
leaves tied together to whiten the inner patt. Suceced- 
ing crops of theſe fiould be ſown in April, May, and 
June, and toward the middle of September they may be 
fowed for a winter crop, to be preſerved under glaſſes, or 
in a bed arched over with hoops, and covered- with 
mats : and in ſpring they ſhould be planted out in arich 
light ſoil, allowing them at leaſt eighteen inches diſtance 
every vt y | 5 
The moſt valuable of all the Engliſh lettuces, are the 
Egyptian green cos, the white cos, or the Verſailles, the 
Sileſia, and the black cag. The brown Dutch and the 
green capuchin are very hardy, and may be fown late, 
under walls, where they will\ſtand the winter, and be 
valuable, when no others are to be had. Thé red capu- 
chin Roman, and prince-/ettuce, are very early kinds, and 
are ſown for variety, as are alſo the Aleppo ones for the 
beauty of their ſpotted leaves. 
The young leaves of the ſeveral varieties of garden-HttuE 
are emollient, cooling, in ſome ſmall degtee laxative and 
aperient, eaſy of digeſtion, but of little nouriſhment; 
ſalubrious in hot bilious indiſpoſitions, but leſs proper 
in cold phlegmatis temperaments. In ſome caſes they 
tend to promote ſleep by virtue of their refrigerating and 
demulcent quality. Lewis. 
Tbe milk of the common garden /ettuces is hypnotic, 
while the root of the plant is cooling, diluent, and nouriſk- 
ing. Dr. Aſton. ap. Med. Eff. Edinb. vol, v. act. 12. 

LETTUCE, herc's. Sec Sow's Thiſtle. 

LETTUCE, lamb, See VALERIAN. 

LeTTUCR, wild, prenanthes, in Botany. Its characters are 
theſe : it hath a ſmooth cylindrical empalement, having 
many ſcales, which are equal, but have three at the baſe 
unequal ; this common empalement includes from five to 
eight hermaphrodite florets, diſpoſed in a ſingle round 
order; they have one petal, which is ſtretched out like a 
tongue, and indented in four parts at the end, they have 
five ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits ; the germen is ſituated under the petal, ſup- 
porting a ſlender ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, crowned 
by a bifid reflexed ſtigma; the germen afterwards becomes 
a fingle heart-ſhaped feed, crowned with hairy down. 
Miller enumerates four, and Linnzus nine ſpecies. 
Theſe plants are ſeldom admitted into gardens, but if 
any perſon is defirous to cultivate them, and will ſow the 

ſeeds ſoon after they ate ripe in a ſhady fituation, the 
plants will require no other care than to keep them clear 
from weeds, Miller. 

LEVANDIS militum expen/is. See EXPENSIS. 

LEVANT, in - Geography, fignifies any country ſituate to 
the eaſt of us, or the eaſtern fide of any continent or 
country, or that on which the ſun riſes. 

LevanT, in Matters of Commerce, &&. is generally re- 
ſtrained to the Mediterranean ſea; or, rather, to the 
country on the eaſtern part of it. 

Hence, our trade thither is called the Levant trade; and 
a wind that blows from thence, out of the Streights 
mouth, is called a Levant wind. 

France was the firſt nation that made treaties of com- 
merce with the Porte. The ſieur de la Foret ſigned them 
in 1535, in the name of Francis I. and thereby obtained 
many privileges in favour of that kingdom ; which they 
alone enjoyed, until the Venetiaus, the Engliſh, the 
Hollanders, and at length the Genoeſe, likewiſe, ob- 
tained particular privileges for themſelves. 

LE VAN meaſures. Sce MEASURE, 

LevanT, bole of the. See BOLE. 

LEVANT and couchant, in Law, is, when cattle have been 
ſo long in another man's ground, that they have laid 
down, and riſen again to feed, which in general is held 
to be one night, at leaſt, 

LEVARE antiphonum, in the Mujic of the Romiſhb Church, 
is to begin or open the firſt note of an anthem. 

AAEVARI factias, in Law, a writ directed to the ſheriff for 

levying a ſum of money on a man's lands and tenements, 

who has forfeited his recognizance; in virtue of which 
the ſheriff may ſeize all his goods, and receive the rents 
and profits of his lands, till ſatisfaction be made to the 
laintiff: but this writ has now given way to the remed 
y ELEGIT. There is alſo a {vari facias damna ep 
tortbus, for the levying of damages, wherein the diſſeiſor 
has been formerly condemned to the diffeifee ; and alſo 

a levari facias reſiduum debiti, to levy the remainder of a 

debt upon lands and tenements, or 14 of the debtor, 

where part has been ſatisfied before. And farther, a 

levari facias quando vicecomes returnavit qued non habuit 

empteres, commanding the ſheriff to ſell the goods e 

evbtor 
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debtor which he has taken, and returned that he could 
not ſell. 
LEVATIO arietum. See ARIETUM. | 8 
LEVATOR, in Anatomy, an e ithet which anatomiſts give 
to ſeveral muſcles, whoſe*uſe is to raiſe, or lift up, the 
arts to which they belong. See ELEVA Ton. 
here are levators of the _ of the omoplate, of 
the anus, of the ſcapula,*&c.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
2. N. 3. 
1 ani, in Anatomy. Theſe muſcles ariſe fleſhy 
from each ſide of the offa pubis, internally within the 
elvis ; as alſo from part of the os iſchium and ſacrum. 
From theſe places like lines drawn from a circumference 
toward a centre, their fibres deſcend over the muſculi mar- 
ſupiales, to their implantation at the lower end of the 
inteſtinum rectum in the anus. The uſe of theſe muſcles 
is principally to ſuſpend and draw the anus upwarq; leſt the 
fæces ſhould be burthenſome to the ſphincter. In their 
deſcent on each fide forward, from the offa pubis, they 
paſs cloſely over the glandulz proſtatæ, in a manner em- 
bracing them : by which mechaniſm they are rendered 
capable of compreſſing them; and bf a retraction of the 
anus, at the ſame time att on the veſiculz ſeminales, in 
order to promote the emiſſion of the ſeminal juices in 
coition. 
Lr va ro coceyris, in Anatomy, a name given by many to the 
muſcle, now generally known by the nameof CoOccYGZ@os. 
LzevaTrorEs brevieres coflarum, in Anatomy, the modern 
name introduced by Albinus for certain muſcles of the 
ribs, called by others the ſipracaſtales, the ſur coſlinx of 
the French, and the ſcalent quarti by ſome. Steno was 
the irt who called them [-cateres coftarum, from their 
office ; he is followed in this by Morgagni and Albinus, 
who, adding the word breviores, by way of diſtinction from 
ſome other longer ones, called fupraco/taies lonzi by au- 
thors, have formed the modern name. : 
Ley aToR ihrn, in Anatomy, a name given by Douglas, 
and ſome others, to a muſcle, now generally called only 
the Lwvator ant. 8 | 
LevaToR li ſuperiors, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Albinus to a muſcle, called by Santorini and Winſlow 
the inci//orius, and by Cowper the ELEVATOR labii ſupe- 
rioris, and by Spigelius alas naſi abducens. 
LtvaToR menti, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus to a 
muſcle of the face, called by Cowper and others ELEv a- 
TOR labit inferioris, and by ſome the 1NC181vUs 1nferzor, 
Lev aroR paſpebre ſuperioris, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Albinus to a muſcle of the face, called by Cowper, 
Douglas, and the generality of writers, aperiens palpebram, 
and APERIENS palſpebram rectus. 
LevaToR profiate, in Anatomy, a name given by Santori- 
ni, and ſome others, to a muſcle, called by Winflow, 


preſlaticus ſuperior, and by Albinus compreſſor preſtatæ. 


EVATOR ſcaprle propricr, in Anatomy, a long and pretty | 


thick muſcle, about two fingers in breadth, lying above 
the ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, along the poſterior 
Jateral part of the neck of that bone. It is inſerted 
above, in the extremities of the tcanſrerſe apophyſes of 
the four firlt vertebræ of the neck by four fleſhy branches, 
ending in ſhort tendons. Sometimes the ſecond, ſome- 
times the third, or both; and ſometimes the third of theſe 
branches is wanting, theſe defects being made up by the 
largeneſs of the reit: from thence theſe branches rin 
down a little obliquely, and then uniting together, they 
are inſerted in the ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, and in 
the edge of its baſis from thence to the ſmall triangular 
ſpace, being there covered a little by the rhomboides. 
his muſcle is eaſily divided into two through its whole 
length, It is covered by the trapezius, and its inſertions 
iu the n2ck are ſometimes mixed with thoſe of the neigh- 
bouring muſcles, Winſlow. 
LEV ATUM. See Terxnis & Catalis tentis u'tra debitum. 
LEUCACANTH A, in Botany, a name uſcd by Dioſcorides, 
and the other Greek writers, for the acacia tree, which 
produces the gum arabic, but it was alſo uſed for a kind 
of prickly plant, called alſo aMGAILa by ſome of the 
Arabians ; as being a plant whoſe roots were knotted 
and jointed, Thelſg joints were ſeparated and dried, and 
theu uſed in medicine as cardiacs and carminatives, under 
the names of BUNK or Bunten. They were of a very 
agreeable aromatic ſmell, and very little taſte ; and the 
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fiſting of two petals, joined to another which is trifid: 
the receptacle is hairy; this genus has no proper calyx, 
and the antherz are connected at their baſe. Linnæus 
enumerates ſixteen ſpecies. | | 

LEUCAN'THEMUM, in Boteny. See Daisy and Corn 
MaryGorL D:. REP 

LEUCELECTRUM, a name given by ſome authors to 
that fort of AMBER, which is white and opake, and 
uſually of a fatty look. 

LEUCISCUS, in [chthyo/ogy. See Dace. 

LEUCOCROTTA, in Natura! Hiftery, the name given by 
many authors to a beaſt, ſuppoſed to be the ſwiftell of all 
creatures in the world: others have called it leucrecotta, 
but the true name is LECCROCOT TA, 

LEUCODENDROS, in Botany, a name given to the 
SILVER PINE-7ree. 

LEUCOGZEA, in N-tural Hiſiory, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the ſubſtance, more uſually known by 
the nameof MoRoctTHUS, and called in Engliſh, French 
chalk, or Brianſon chalk. 

LEUCOGRAPHIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name uſed by 
ſome of the aucient writers, for the ſubſtance commoniy 
called MOoROCHTHUS, or French cha'k. 

LEUCOICM, in Botany. See Great SNOW Drop. 

LEvcortum Iudicum & luteum. See STOCK Gi Flower. 

LEvcoiumM buiboſum. See SXow- Drop. » 

LEUCOLIBANON, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 
a name given to the white olibanum, or FRANKIN= 
CENSE, which they carefully diſtinguiſh from the reddiſh 
or yellowiſh olibanum. This was alſo called argyoliba- 
num, or the ſilver- coloured olibanum; aud the yellow 
one chalco/ihanum. This latter word is uſed in the Apo- 

- calypſe of St. John, and is miſunderſtood ſo far, as to be 
tranſlated braſs, and ſuppoſed to be a kind of braſs from 
Mount Lebanon. See 3 ; 

LEUCOLITHOS, in Natural H:/tory, a name given by 

ſome of the Greek writers to the pyrites argentcus, or 
ſilvery yYRITEs. The ancients had a great opinion of 
theſe follils in diſeaſes of the eyes; they uſed all the 
kinds of pyrites, or marcalite, after calcination, for this 
purpole 3 bur as they dillinguiſhed four kinds of them, 
they attributed theſe virtues, in different degrees, to 
the different kinds; therefore they had recourſe to ſo 
y many peculiar names for diſtinguiſhing them; and the 
white kind was called /erco/ithos, to diltinguiſh it from 
the dulky one called the iren pyrites, and the deeper 
and paler yellow kinds, called the ge and brafſy marca- 


Ates. 


1LEUCOMA, Acvxwua, among the Athenians, ſignified a 


public regiſter of the whole city, in which were written 
the names of all the citizens, as ſoon as they came to be 
of age to enter upon their paternal inheritance. 
LEUCOMA, Acumwua, from azo; white, in Surgery, a 
little white ſpot on the cornea of the eye ; called by the 
Latins AL BUG0. 
LEUCOMANAS, in [chthyology, a name by which ſome 
have called the sMARISs, a ſmall fiſh caught in great 
plenty in the Mediterranean. 
LEUCO mnarci/s lirion. See SNOW-Drep. 
LEUCOPETALOS. in Natural Hi/iory, the name of a 
beautiful ſtone deſcribed by Pliny, as being of a fine 
old yellow, variegated with white. 
LEUCOPETRIANS, in £Eccle/fraftical Hiſtory, the name of 
a fanatical ſect which ſprang up in the Greek and 
Eaſtern churches towards the cloſe of the twelfth centu- 
ry: the fanatics of this denomination profeſſeg to believe 
in a double Trinity, rejected wedlock, abſtained from 
fleſh, treated with the utmoſt contempt the ſacraments 
of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, and all the various 
branches of external worſhip, placed the eſſence of re- 
ligion in internal prayer alone, and maintained, as it is 
ſaid, that an evil being, or genius, dwelt in the breait of 
every mortal, and could be expelled from thence by no 
other method than by perpetual ſupplication to the ſu- 
preme Being. The founder of this enthuſiaſtical ſect is 
ſaid to have been a perſon called Leucopetrus, and his 
chief diſciple Tychicus, who corrupted, by fanatical in- 
terpretations, ſeveral books of ſcripture, and particular- 
ly St. Matthew's goſpel. Moſheim. + 


ancients always preferred ſuch of them as were yellow | LEUCOPHAGIUM, a name given by ſome phy ſicians to 


and light, rejecting thoſe which were heavy and white, 
and which wanted ſmell. It is not well known at this 
tune what theſe roots were; but it is neceſſary, in order 
to the right underſtanding the works of the ancients, to 
know that there were ſuch roots; an that though called 


a ſort of medical aliment good in conſumptions, and 
other general decays. It is compoſed of ſweet almonds 
macerated in roſe-water with the tender fleſh of a capon, 
all being finally boiled together to a pulp, capable of be- 
ing paſſed through a ſieve. 


by the ſame name with the gum arabic tree, they were LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, Atguopacryuala, formed from 


of a very different nature. 


the name of an agate, not a peculiar ſpecies, but only a 
Pacticular appearance of the lead-coloured agate, called 


Aruxo;, white, and pe, pituita, phlegm, a kind of 
dropſy, otherwiſe called ANASARCA. 

The /eucophlezmatia conſiſts iv a tumor, or bloating, of 
the whole outer ſurface of the body, or ſome of its parts; 
white and ſoft, eaſily giving way to the touch, and pre- 


PHASSACHATES. | 


Vol. III. No 200. 


2 C ſerving 


 LEUCADENDRON, in Botany, a genus of the tetrand+:4 


monogynia clals: the corolla of which is floſculous, con- 
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ſerving the impreſſion made by the finger for ſome time. 


It may either be owing to ſome diſorder of the blood; 
which, in this diſeaſe, is of a pale colour, viſcid, and 
cold; or to an aqueous humour extravaſated, and ga- 


thered together in the muſcles, and the pores of the ſkin. 
See DRorsv. 


LEUCOPIPER, in the Materia Medica, a name by which 


ſome authors have diſtinguiſhed the white pepper. 


LEUCORHCEA, a name given by ſome medical writers to 


the whites, or FLUOR albus, a very troubleſome diſeaſe 
to women. 


LEUCORODIUS, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome 


have called the platea, or $yOONBILL, a very remark- 
able kind of ſtork or heron. 


LEUCOSTAPHYLOS, in Botany, a name given by ſome 


authors to the water-elder, or. opulus. 


LEVEL, an inſtrument wherewith to draw a line parallel 


to the horizon, and continue it out at pleaſure z and, by 
this means, to find the true level, or the difference of 
aſcent or deſcent, between ſeveral places, for conveying 
water, draining fens, &c. 

The word comes from the Latin libella, the croſs beam 
that forms the brachia of a balance; which, to be juſt, 
muſt ſtand horizontally. 

There are ſeveral inſtruments, of different contrivance 
and matter, invented for the perſection of levelling ; all of 
which, for the practice, maybe reduced to theſe that follow. 


Lever, air, that which ſhews the line of /evel, by means 


of a bubble of air, incloſed with ſome liquor in a glaſs 
tube of an indeterminate length and thickneſs, whoſe 
two ends are ſealed hermetically, that is, are cloſed with 
the glaſs itſelf, by heating it with the flame of a lamp, 
till it become ſoft and tractable. When the bubble of 
air fixes itſelf at a certain mark, made exactly in the 
middle of the tube; the plane, or ruler, wherein it is 
fixed, is /evel. When it is not level, the bubble will riſe 
to one end. 

This glaſs tybe may be ſet in another of braſs, having an 
aperture in the middle, whence the bubble of air may 
be obſerved. 

The liquor wherewith the tube is filled, is ordinarily ei- 
ther oil of tartar, or aqua ſecunda; thoſe not being ſo 
liable to freeze as common water; nor to rarefaction and 
condenſation, as ſpirit of wine 1s. 


The invention of this inſtrument is aſcribed to M. The- 


venot. 


LEVEL, air, with /ights, is an improvement of that laſt 


deſcribed z which, by the addition qf more apparatus, 
becomes more commodious and exact. 

It conſiſts of an air-level ¶ Tab. Surveying, fig. 13.) about 
eight inches long, and ſeven or eight inches in diameter, 
ſet in a braſs tube, with an aperture in the middle. The 
tubes are carried in a ſtrong, ſtrait ruler, a foot long, at 
whoſe ends are fixed two fights, exactly perpendicular to 
the tubes, and of an equal height, having a ſquare hole, 
formed by two fillets of braſs, croſſing each other at 
right angles; in the middle whereof is drilled a very little 
hole, through which a point on a /cve/ with the inſtru- 
ment is defcried. The braſs tube is faſtened on the 


ruler by means of two ſcrews; one whereof, marked 4 LEVEL, maſons, is compoſed of t 


ſerves to raiſe or depreſs the tube at pleaſure, for bring- 
ing it towards a level. The top of the ball and ſocket is 
rivetted to a little ruler that ſprings 3 one end whereof is 
faſtened with ſcrews to the great ruler, and the other end 
has a ſcrew 5, ſerving to raiſe and depreſs the inſtru- 
ment, when nearly /evel. 

This inſtrument is yet leſs commodious than the follow- 
ing one; becauſe, though the holes be ever ſo ſmall, yet 
they will ſtill take in too great a ſpace to determine the 
point of edel preciſely. 


LEvEL, air, with teleſcope fights. This level, repreſented 


in Tab. Surveying, fig. 14. is like the laſt; with this dif- 
ference, that, inſtead of plain ſights, it carries a tele- 
ſcope, to determine exactly a point of level at a good 
diſtance. | 

The teleſcope is in a little braſs tube, about fifteen inches 
long, faſtened on the ſame rule as the /eve/. At the end 
of the tube of the teleſcope marked 1, enters the little 


tube 1, carrying the eye-glaſs, and a hair horizontally 
placed in the focus of the object glaſs 2; which little 


tube may be drawn out, or puſhed into the great one, 
for adjuſting the teleſcope to different ſights. At the 
other end of the teleſcope is placed the object-glaſs; the 


ſcrew 3 is for railing or lowering the little fork 3 | 


the hair, and making it agree 'with the bubble of air 
when the inſtrument is ede; and the ſcrew 4 is for 
making the bubble of air agree with the teleſcope. The 
whole is fitted to a ball and ſocket. _ 

M. Huygens is ſaid to have been the inventor of this le- 
vel; which has this advantage, that it may be inverted, 
by turning the ruler and teleſcope half round; and if, 
then, the hair cut the ſame point that it did before the 
turn, it is a proof the operation is juſt, 


It may be obſerved, that one may add a teleſcope to an 

kind of /evel, by applying it upon, or parallel to, the 
baſe, or ruler, whey there is occaſion to take the ez! 
of remote objects. 

For the method of adapting a level to the meridian tele. 
ſcope, ſee TELESCOPE. 

Mr. Hadley has contcived a ſpirit /evef to be fixed to a 
quadrant for taking a meridional altitude at ſea, when the 
horizon is. not viſible. See the deſcription and figure of 
it in the Phil. Tranſ. N“ 430. p. 167, &c. or Martyn's 
Abridg. vol. viii. p. 358, &c. See alſo the method of 
preparing and uſing a water /evel, and a mercurial Ie, 
annexed to Davis's quadrant, for the ſame purpoſe, þ 
Mr. Leigh, in Phil. Trauſ. Ne 451. p. 413, or Abt. 
vol. viii. p. 360, &c. 

LEVEL, foot. See FooT-/evel. 

LEVEL, artillery-foet, is in form of a ſquare, having itz 
twolegs or branches, of an equal length ; at a juncture 
whereof is a little hole, whence hangs a thread and 
plumbet, playing on a perpendicular line in the middle 
of a quadrant ; it is frequently divided into 90 degrees, 
or rather into twice 45 degrees from the middle. See 
fig. 18. lit. F. 

This inſtrument may be ufed on other occaſions, by 
placing the ends of its two branches on a plane; for 
when the thread plays perpendicularly over the middle 
diviſion of the quadrant, that plane is aſſuredly level. 
To uſe it in gunnery, place the two ends on the piece of 
artillery, which you may raiſe to any propoſed height 
by means of the plumbet, whoſe thread will give the de- 
geee above the /evel. 

EEveL, carpenters and paviors, conſiſts of a long ruler, in 
the middle whereof is fitted, at right angles, another 
ſomewhat bigger, at the top of which is faſtened a line 
with a plumbet; which, when it hangs over a fiducial 
line at right angles with the baſe, ſhews that the ſaid baſe 
is horizontal. 

This and the maſons level, though very common, are 
eſteemed the beſt for the practice of building, though 
h e operations by them can only be ſhort. 

Lever, gunners, for levelling cannons and mortars, is an 
inſtrument repreſented Tab. Surveying fig. 16. conſiſting 
of a. triangular braſs plate, about four inches high; at 
the bottom of which is a portion of a circle, divided 
into 45%, which number is ſufficient for the higheſt ele- 
vation of cannons and mortars, and for giving ſhot the 
greateſt range. On the centre of this ſegment of a cir- 
cle is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, by means whereof it may 
be fixed, or moved, at pleaſure. The end of this piece 
of braſs is made ſo as to ſerve for a plumbet and index, 
in order to ſhew the different degrees of elevation of 
pieces of artillery. This inſtrument has alſo a braſs foot 
to ſet upon cannon or mortars, ſo as when thoſe pieces 
_ horizontal, the whole inſtrument will be perpendi- 
cular. | 
The uſe of this vel is obvious; and conſiſts in placing 
the foot thereof on the piece to be elevated; in ſuch 
manner as that the point of the plumbet may fall on the 
proper degree: this is what _ call /-velling the piece. 

ree rules, ſo joined as to 
form an iſoſceles triangle, ſomewhat like a Roman A; 
at the vertex whereof is faſtened a thread, from which 
hangs a plumbet, which paſſes over a fiducial line marked 
in the middle of the baſe, when the thing to which the 
level is applied is horizontal; but declines from the mark 
when the thing is lower on one ſide than the other. 

Level, plumb, or pendulum, that which ſhews the hori- 
zontal line, by means of another line perpendicular to that 
deſcribed by its plumbet, or pendulum. | 
This inſtrument, repreſented Tab. . Surveying, fig. 18. 
conſiſts of two legs, or branches, joined — at right 
angles; whereof that which carries the thread or plumbet 
is about a foot and an half long. This thread is hung 
towards the top of the branch, at the point 2. The 
middle of the branch where the thread paſſes is hollow, 
that ſo it may hang free every where but towards 
the bottom, where there is a little blade of filver, 
whereon is drawn a line perpendicular to the teleſcope. 
The ſaid cavity is covered by two pieces of braſs, making, 
as it were, a kind of caſe, leſt the wind ſhould agitate 
the thread ; for which reaſon the filver blade is covered 
with a glaſs G, to the end that it may be ſeen when the 
thread and plumbet play upon the perpendicular. The 
teleſcope 1 is faſtened to the other branch, or leg, of the 
inſtrument, and is about two feet long, having a hai! 
placed horizontally acroſs the focus of the objeQ-glals, 
which determines the point of vel, when the ſtring 
and plumbet hang againſt the line on the ſilvet blade. 
All the accuracy of this inſtrument depends on the te- 

. Ieſcope's being fitted at right angles to the perpendicular 
It has a ball and ſocket, by which it is faſtened to its 


foot; and is ſaid to have been the invention of M. 
Picard. 
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LevEly 


Lever, reflefing, is that made by means of a pretty 


Level, water, that which ſhews the horizontal line by 


Level of M. Huygens's Invention conſiſts of a teleſcope, a 


LEVELLING, the art or act of finding a line parallel to 


LEY * 


long ſurface of water, repreſenting the ſame object in 
verted, which we ſee erect by the eye; ſo that the point 
where thoſe two objects appear to meet, is in a level 
with the place where the ſurface of water is found. This 
is the invention of M. Mariotte. W_ my 
There is alſo another reflefing level, conſiſting of a mirror 
of ſteel, or the like, well poliſhed, and placed a little 
before the objeA-glals of a teleſcope ſuſpended perpen- 
dicularly. Tbis mirror muſt make an angle of 45 degrees 
with the teleſcope; in which caſe, the perpendicular 
line of the ſaid teleſcope is converted into a horizontal 
line; which is the ſame with the line of level. "The in- 
vention of this is owing to M. Caſſini, 


means of a ſurface of water, or other liquid : founded 
on this principle, that water always naturally places 
itſelf level. , 
The moſt Gmple is made of a long wooden trough, or 
canal, whoſe ſides are parallel to its baſe ; ſo that being 
equally filled with water, the ſurface thereof ſhews the 
line of level. This is the chorobates of the ancients, de- 
ſcribed by Vitruvius, lib. viii. cap. 6. 

This ſort of level is alſo made with two cups fitted to the 
two ends of a pipe three or four icet long, about an inch 
in diameter; by means whereof the water communicates 
from the one to the other cup : and this pipe being 
moveable on its ſtand, by means of a ball and ſocket, 
when the two cups become equally full of water, their 
two ſurfaces mark the line of level. 

This inſtrument, inſtead of cups, may alſo be made with 
two ſhort cylinders of glaſs, three or four inches long, 
faſtened to each extreme of the pipe with wax, or maſtic. 
Into the pipe is filled ſome common or coloured water, 
which ſhews itſelf through the cylinders, by means where- 
of the line of level is determined; the height of the water, 
with reſpect to the centre of the earth, being always 
the ſame in both cylinders. This level, though very ſim- 
ple, is yet very commodious for levelling ſmall diſtances. 


(Tab. Surveying fig. 17.), in form of a cylinder ; going 
through a ferril, in which it is faſtened by the middle. 
This ferril has two flat branches, 5%, one above, and the 
other below; at the ends whereof are faſtened little 
moving pieces, which carry two rings, by one of which 
the teleſcope is ſuſpended to a hook at the end of the 
ſcrew 3; and by the other, a pretty heavy weight is ſuſ- 
pended, in order to keep the teleſcope in equilibrio. 
This weight hangs in the box 5, which is almoſt filled 
with linſeed oil, oil of walnuts, or other matter that 
will not eaſily coagulate, for more aptly ſettling the balance 
of the weight and teleſcope. The inſtrument carries two 
teleſcopes, cloſe and very parallel to each other, the eye- 
glaſs of the one being againſt the object-glaſs of the 


other, that one may ſce each way without turning the 


level. In the focus of the object-glaſs of each teleſcope, 
muſt a little hair be itrained horizontally, to be raiſed or 
lowered as occaſion requires, by a little ſcrew. If the 
tube of the teleſcope be not found level, when ſuſpended, 
a ferril, or ring, 4, is put on it, and is to be ſlid along 
till it fixes to a level. The hook on which the inſtru- 
ment is hung, is fixed to a flat wooden croſs ; at the 
ends of each arm whereof there is a hook, ſerving to 
keep the teleſcope from too much agitation in uſing, or 
in carriage. To the ſaid flat croſs is applied another 
hollow croſs, that ſerves as a caſe for the inſtrument ; 
but the two ends are left open, that the teleſcope may 
be ſecured from the weather, and always in a condition 
to uſe. 'The foot of this inſtrument 1s a round braſs 
pw, to which are faſtened three braſs ferrils, moveable 


y means of joints, wherein are put ſtaves: and on this 
foot is placed the box. 


the horizon, at one or more ſtations, in order to deter- 
mine the height of one place with reſpect to another; 
for the laying grounds even, regulating deſcents, drain- 
ing moraſſes, conducting waters, &Cc. 

ne place is ſaid to be higher than another, or out of level 
with it, when it is more remote from the centre of the 
earth; and a line equally diſtant from the centre of it in 
all its points, is called the [ine 4 true level: whence be- 
cauſe the earth is round, that line muſt be a curve, and 
make a part of the earth's circumference, or an arch con- 
centrical with it, as the line BCFG, Tad. Il. Surveying, 
Hg. 21. all the points whereof are equally diſtant from the 
centre of the earth A. 
But the line of ſight, which the operations of levels give, 
is a tangent, or a right line perpendicular to the ſemi- 
diameter of the earth; one extreme of which tangent 

ing the point of contact, the other will be that of A 


wh 


ſecant drawn from the centre of the earth ; and thepoint | 


| 


| 


ich determines it, will be above the ſurface of the 


3 


in proportion to the ſquare of the diſtance. 


LEV 


earth, and of the true level, as much as that ſecant ex- 
ceeds the radius, or ſemidiameter of the earth. 

This extremity of the tangent is ſaid to be in the apparent 
level; as being that given by the ſight; but is eaſily 
reduced to the true level. becauſe we know, by trigo- 
nometry, how much each ſecant exceeds the radius; and 
becauſe, by meaſuring, we have diſcovered the preciſe 
length of that radius. Or, ſince the apparent level be- 
tween the places B and C is BD, and the true level is 
the arc BC; it is plain that the former riſes above the 
latter by the line CD. But by a well-known property 


of the circle 2 AC+CD x CD=BD?, and the diame- 
ter of the earth being ſo great with reſpeCt to the line 


CD at all diſtances to which the operation of levelling » 


commonly extends that 2 AC may be ſafely taken for 
2 AC+CD without any ſenſible error, we ſhall have 
2 


2 ACxCD=BD)?, and CD e 
between the true and apparent level is equal to the ſquare 
of the diſtance between the places divided by the diame- 
ter of the earth, or the riſe of the apparent above the 
true level is proportional to the ſquate of the diſtance. 
It was for want of the knowledge of this, that the an- 
cients were not able to reduce the apparent level to the 
true one; and accordingly, to prevent falling into an 
error, never levelled abeve 20 feet at once, where ſuch 
reduction was not neceſſary. 

5 the table ſince made, it appears, that at the diſtance 
of 100 yards the apparent level is raiſed above the true 
one about one third of a line: ſo that the ancients, in this 
reſpect, were more ſcrupulous than needful. By means 
of this reduction, we are now able to /evel diſtances of 
one or two miles, at a ſingle operation, which the an- 
cients could not do in leſs than three hundred. 

The following table, for ſhewing the height of the appa- 
rent level above the true, was calculated by Mr. Fer- 
guſon, to the extent of a whole degree of a great circle 


1. . the difference 


on the earth's ſurface ; and it agrees ſo nearly with one 


of the ſame tort in Dr. Long's Aſtronomy, as not to dif- 
fer quite two inches therefrom at the end of the whole 
degree, which contains 60 geographical miles, equal to 
694 Engliſh miles The uſe of this table is as follows: 
If the quantity of ap arc of a great circle on the earth's 
ſurface is given, in minutes or ſeconds of a degree, its 
meaſure may be found in feet and inches. Thus, ſup- 
poſe the arc contains 10 ſeconds, which is the ſixth part 
of a geographical mile, its meaſure is 101 5 feet 8 inches. 
So an arc of one minute of a degree, which is one geo- 
graphical mile, contains 6094 feet, or 2031 yards 1 foot; 
which is 271 yards 1 foot longer than an Engliſh mile. 
To find how far one can ſee in a true horizon (as at ſea) 
when the eye is raiſed to any given height above the ho- 
rizon. Suppoſe the eye of an obſerver on a ſhip at ſea 
to be 22 feet 2 inches above the ſurface of the water, he 
will then ſee 30470 feet all around him, or to the dif- 
tance of 5 geographical miles. 

Suppoſe the top of a mountain in the ſea to be ſeen at 
the diſtance of 60 geographical miles, or 1 degree, by 
an obſerver, whoſe eye is cloſe at the ſurface of the ſea 
the height of that mountain is 3191 feet 1 inch, nearly, 
above the ſurface of the ſea, An Engliſh mile is 5280 
feet, a geographical mile 6094. 

Suppole a ipring to be on one ſide of a hill, and a houſe 
on an oppoſite hill, with a valley between them; and 
that the ſpring, ſeen from the houſe, appears by a level- 
ling inſtrument to be on a level with the foundation of 
the houſe, and is a mile from it; the apparent level of 
the ſpring is iorꝭ inches above the true level of the houſe ; 
and this difference would be ſufficient for the water to 
be brought in pipes from the ſpring to the houſe; the 
52 being laid all the way in the ground. 

f the diſtance of the object be greater than 60 minutes, 
or geographical miles, its height above the true level may 
be tound thus. Suppoſe an eye at the ſurface of the ſea 
ſees the top of a mountain, which he knows to be go 
goograpaical miles, or a degree and a half, diſtant from 

im : take half that number of miles, and multiply the 
height of the apparent level above the true, anſwering to 
that half diſtance, by 4; and the product will give the 


perpendicular height of that mountain. Thus, the half 
of go is 45, againſt which (in the table) ſtands 1794 feet 
11.763 inches; which being multiplied by 4, gives 7179 


feet 11 inches for the perpendicular height of the moun- 
tain above the level of the ſea. 

According to theſe meaſures, the earth's circumference is 
131,630,400 feet, or 24,930 Engliſh miles. 

At the diſtance of 1 ſecond of a degree (or 33 of a geo- 
graphical mile) the height of the apparent LEvEr above 
the true is. oo29547 parts of an inch; at 2 ſeconds diitance, 
it is 4 times as much; at 3 ſeconds, 9 times; at 4 ſe- 
conds, 16 times as much; and ſo on, always increaſing 
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A Tank x ſhewing the height of the apparent level above 


the true, at any diſtance within a degree of a great circle 
on the earth's ſurface; calculated to the 1000dth part 
of an inch. 


O 
| 5 Feet inch] Inches iti Feet F.et inked 
101 6,5} 0,003 I 6094 o 10,637 
$03 | Js 0,012 2 12188 3 6,548 
304 8,4] 0,027 '3 18282 7 11,732 
4% 3 ©c,047 4 24376] 14 2,191 
507 10, 05074 2 30470 23 1,923 
609 4,8] o, 106 36 564 31 10,929 
710 11,6} ,145 7 42658 o 57209 
812 6, 0,189 8 48752 5 8,763 
914 1,2} 0,239 9 4846] 21 9,591 
1018 8 0,295 10 0940 88 7,692 
1117 2,8] 09357 11 67034] 107 94,067 
1218 „, 0,425 12 73128 127 7,716 
1220 4 4 ©,44 9 13 79222 149 1,025 
1421 11,7 9 852 14 85z16] 173 3,336 
1523 6 „665 15 9140 199 65,307 
1625 58] 0,756 16 97554] 226 11,052 
1726 7, 0,354 17 103595] 256 2,070 
8 1828 244 5,97 18 10969] 287 2,362 
— 2929 %% 1,067 = 19 |S 115786] 319 11,923 
S 2c|22031 4.45 1,182 20 |2 12788008 354 6,768 
2132132 10,80 1, 303 G21 3127974 390 10,882 
Pa 5 2234 5,6 3 1,420 222 134068 4 462 0,267 
225172336 43 1,563 223 [401628 468 10,931 
© 24! £2457 7.2 1,70: = 24 14625605 510 6,866 
22532539 243 1,%47 || $25 3152355 $54 9,075 
v 26| , 2640 8,80 2,001 v2b | 15%yz4|v 599 24553 
$2712 2743 3,608 2,154 227 2 164538 8 645 2,315 
828 2 2843 10,412 2,315 »33: 1% 170632 — 694 11,345 
S291 3 294 «2s 2,35 [229 N16 267 745 og 
g 30% v 3047 oo» 2,659 30 \L1832320|L 797 g4228 
£312 3143 6,8} = 2,839 E310, |= 1839143 $5t 10,080} 
2 32\ 2 32539 1,608 3026 32 |. 19 508 8 90% 8 206 
233; % „ 58 2g 20 f 965 3,606 
834. 503453 3,7 3416 - 34 [7207196 1024 8,280 
= 35) * 3554 10,012 3,619 £35 8221329002 1085 10,227 
36/3656 4,80 382936 [4918431148 g,448 
S 37,8 5757 11,6]? 4,045 [ 27 822547802 1213 $5,943 
12 38123859 0,4 5 4,267 233 823157241279 11,712 
3 39 $3951 1,2] 4494 || £39 |£237*66|2 1348 2,755] +» 
259, eb: 3.00 4,728 40 |. 243760 1418 4,072 
2404764 2,808 4,957 || var 24985/8149 0,663 
S 42 7 4265 9,6] 5,212 hey 255948 1805 27130 
= 43] 4367 4, 5403 = 43 262042] 1638 211,55 
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Ferguſon's Tables and Tracts, p. 243, &c. See De- 
PRESSION VH the horixon. 

The operation of levelling is as follows : ſuppoſe the 
height of the point A (Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 22), on 
the top of a mountain, above that of the point B, and at 
the foot thereof, required : place the level about the 
middle diſtance, between the two points, as in D, and 
ſtaffs in A and B; and let there be perſons inſtructed 
with ſignals for railing and lowering, on the ſaid ſtaffs, 
little marks of paſteboard, or other matter. The level 
being placed horizontally by the bubble, &c. look towards 
the ſtaff A , and cauſe the mark fo raiſed to be lowered, 
till the middle, upper edge, or other moſt conſpicuous 
part, appear in the viſual ray. Then meaſuring exactly 
the perpendicular height of the point E, above the point 
A, which ſuppoſe 6 ſeet 4 inches, ſet that down in your 
book': then turn the level horizontally about, that the 
eye-glaſs of the teleſcope may be ſtill next the eye when 
you look the other way (if you have ny pon ſights, 
the inſtrument need not be turned); and cauſe the perſon 
at the taff BB to raiſe or lower his mark, till ſome con- 
ſpicuous part of it fall in the viſual ray, as at C; then 
meaſure the perpendicular height of C above B, which 
ſuppoſe 16 feet, 16 inches; ſet this alſo down in the 
book above the other number of the firſt obſervation ; 
ſubtract the one from the other, the cemainder will be 
ten feet four inches, which is the difference of level 
between A and B, or the height of the point A above 
the point B. ; 

Note, If the point D, where the inſtrument is fixed, be 
in the middle between the two points A and B, there 
will be no neceſſity for reducing the apparent level to the 
true level ; the viſual ray, in that caſe, being raiſed 
equally above the true level. 

If it be farther required to know whether there be a 
ſuflicient deſcent for conveying water from the ſpring A, 
to the point B, Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 23.— Here, in 
regard the diſtance from A to B 1s conliderable, it is re- 


quired that ſeveral operations be made. Having then 
choſen a proper place for the firſt ſtation as at I, ſet up 
a ſtaff in the point A, near the ſpring, with a proper 
mark to flide up and down the ſtaff, as L; and meaſure 
the diſtance from A to I, which ſuppoſe 2000 yards, 
Then the level being adjuſted in the point I, let the mark 
L be raiſed and lowered till ſuch time as you ſpy ſome 
conſpicuous part of it through the teleſcope, or 7 zhts of 
the level, and meaſure the height A L, which 2 
13 feet 5 inches. But in regard the diſtance AI is 220g 
yards, you muſt have recourſe to your table for a reduction, 
ſubtraCting 10 inches 3 lines, which will leave the height 
AL, 12 feet 6 inches g lines; and this note down in your 
book. Now turn the level horizontally about, fo as the 
eye-glaſs of the r may be towards the ſtaff at A; 
and fixing up another ſtaff at H, cauſe the mark G to be 
moved up and down, till you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part 
through the teleſcope, or ſights. Meaſure the height 
H G, which ſuppoſe 6 yards, 4 feet, 2 inches. Meaſure 
likewiſe the diſtance of the points I H, which ſuppoſe 
1300 yards ; for which diſtance, according to the table, 
4 inches 3 lines muſt be ſubtracted from the height HG, 
which conſequently will but leave 6 yards, 3 feet, 9 
inches, 9 lines, to be taken down in your book. 


.'T his done remove the level forwards to ſome other emi. 


nence, as E, whence the ſtaff H may be viewed; as alſo 
another ſtaff at D, near the place whither the water is to 
be conveyed. The level being again adjuſted in the 
point E, look back to the ſtaff H; and managing the 
mark as before, the viſual ray will give the point F. 
Meaſure the height H F, which ſuppoſe 11 feet 6 inches. 
Meaſure lixewife the diſtance H E, which ſuppoſe 1000 
yards ; for which diſtance the table gives 2 inches, 5 
lines of abatement; which being taken from the height 
HF, there will remain 11 feet, 3 inches, 7 lines, which 
enter in your book. Laſtly, turning the level to look at 
the next ſtaff D, the viſual ray will give the point D. 
Meaſure the height of D from the ground, which ſup- 
pole 8 feet, 3 inches. Meaſure alſo the diſtance from 
the {tation E to B, which ſuppoſe goo yards; fer which 
diltance the table gives 2 inches, 1 line of abatement ; 
which being taken from the height B D, there will re- 
main 8 feet, 11 lines, which enter as before. 

For the manner of entering down obſervations in your 
book, obſerve that when a proper place or ſtation for the 
level, between the two points, has been pitched upon, 
you muſt write down the two heights obſerved at that 
ſtation, in two different columns, viz. under the firſt 
column, thoſe obſerved in looking through the teleſcope 
when the eye was from the ſpring, or towards the point, 
which we may call back-/7hts; and under the ſecond 
column thoſe obſerved when the eye was next the ſpring, 
which we call fore-/ights, in the manner following : 


Back-ſights. 
feet. inch. line. 
Firſt height 


corrected $12 EA, 
Third height 11: 3: 7 
1: BY 3-4@ 5 & 
Having ſummed up the heights of each column ſeparately, 
ſubtract the leſſer from the greater, the remainder will be 
the difference of level between the points A and B; as 
in this example, 
feet. inch. line. 
29 : 10: 08 
27 :: 10 84 
: 04—The difference of height, or le- 
vel, between the points A and B. 


Fore-ſights. 
feet. inch. line. 
Second height 21 : C9 : 9 
Fourth height 8 : oo : 11 
20 2 40-38 


O 
Oo 
O 


If the diſtance of the two points be required, add all the 
diſtances meaſured together ; and dividing the difference 
of height by the yards of the diſtances; for each 200 
yards you will have a deſcent of about 2 inches 9 lines. 
This problem may be otherwiſe ſolved in the following 
manner: let che line Fg, Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 24. re- 
preſent the line of fight of the teleſcope, drawn from 
J, the interſection of the croſs-hairs, through g the cen- 
tre of the object-glaſs; and the points b, J, be the marks 
on the glaſs tube or ſpirit level abc. While theſe parts 
of the inſtrument are immutably fixed with reſpect to 
each other, it is manifeſt, that as often as the air-bubble 
is exactly reduced to the marks b, %, the line of ſight will 
be always reduced to the ſame poſition with reſpect to 
the horizon or to a plumb-line. Nor is it at all neceſſary 
in the buſineſs of levelling that the line of fight and 
plumb-line ſhould be exactly at right angles; but only 
that the angles they make ſhall be always the ſame. Let 
p and . fig. 25, be two given points in two remote places, 
and let it be required to find which is the lower and how 
much. Let pa and 9 repreſent two ſtraight ſtaffs or 
*poles fixt upright, by means of a plumb-line, Having 
placed 
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placed the teleſcope by the ſide of the pole g a, and di- 


line of fight to the pole 3%, alter its elevation 
——_ mor lg to this purpoſe, till the air. bubble reſts 
exactly at the marks upon the tube. Ihen let an aſſiſt- 
ant mark the point b, which appears to be covered by 
the croſs hairs ; and alſo the point à exactly upon a level 
with the croſs hairs 3 which is eafily done by a common 


ſquare applied to the ſide of the pole pa. Then remove 


cope to the pole þ4, and here let the ſame things 
1 that 1 15 4 be the place upon a level with 
the croſs hairs, and e the point upon the other pole p a, 
that appears to be covered by them while the air bubble 
reſts at the ſame mark as before. Biſect the interval 40 
in g, and the interval bd in h, and the points g, Y will 
be upon à level: that is, if we ſuppolegpqh torepre- 
ſent a long canal full of ſtagnating water, the points gh 
will both be in its ſurface; and conſequently taking the 
leſſer depth pg from the greater gh, their difference qr 
ſhews how much the point 4 is below the point þ or r. 
If the places p, 4 cannot be ſeen ſrom each other, or if 
the liffcrence of their heights be greater than the length 
of any common poles, then one or more intermediate 
{tations muſt be choſen ;3 and oy repeating the ſame 
praclice between every two ſucceſſive ſtations, we ſhall 
{ind the level of the extremes. 
When the points g, &, are once found upon two poles not 
far aſunder, it will be convenient by moving the croſs 
hairs, to rectify the line of fight, ſo as to be nearly coin- 
cident with the line g þ, or with a line parallel to it; for 
then in ſuture levellings, at greater diſtances, the marks 
b, e will be leſs ſubject to fall above or below the poles. 
This reciprocal way of levelling ſeems to be the moſt 
exact of any, eſpecially if it be performed by two 
inſtruments made to agree together beforehand ; which 
may be done by placing them together, and by al- 
teriag the crols hairs in either of them, till the ſame 
mark upon a remote object is covered by both the 
croſſes, while both the bubbles reſt at their marks upon 
the tubes. Then may two obſervers find the marks upon 
the opoofite poles at the ſame time; and conſequently 
the retractions of the rays in the air, whatever be their 
quantities, will be equal as near as poſſible; and then 
the reſult of the practice will be as accurate as if there 
had been no refractions at all. For let the curve bz a 
fig. 26. repreſent the courſe of the viſual ray from 6 to az 
and let the lines ak, 41 touch it at a and b, Then be- 
cauſe the points a, b are very nearly upon a level, the 
denſity and conſtitution of the air and vapours at the 
{ame inſtant will be nearly the ſame in each place; and 
by conſequence the curve @ 7 6 and its tangents at @ and 
„ will be. equally inclined to the chord a 5. For the 
ſame reaſons the curve em d will be ſimilar and 
equal to the curve 4 1b, being ſituated ſo very near 
to it, Therefore the angle edn, under the chord 
ed and tangent diu, will be equal to the angle 451 
or bak; and conſequently ſince the angles qd n, pak 
are made equal in the two obſervations, by taking away 
the equal angles edn, bak, cauſed by the equal te- 
fractions, the remaining angles q dc, 7 a will be equal 
to each other, as if there were no tefractions at all. 
If the reciprocal obſervations be made about the middle 
of the ſame day, when the air is the pureſt, there will 
ſcarce be any occaſion for two inſtruments; but if they 
be made near the morning or evening, even on the ſame 


day, an equality of refractions cannot be depended upon, | 


unlels they are made at the ſame inſtant. The mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris tell us, 
in their account of the Meaſure of the Earth, they often 
found, that an object which at break of day appeared in 
the level, and ſometimes a little above it, did afterwards, 
when the ſun was up, appear below it. And on the 
contrary, after the ſetting of the ſun, objects far diſtant 
appeared to be raiſed ſo ſenſibly, that in leſs than balf 
an hour their apparent height was augmented more than« 
three minutes. As to the cauſe of theſe appearances 
they add, that the coolneſs of the night condenſes the 
Vapours, which deſcend to a lower place, leaving the air 
in the higher ſtations more pure than in the day time. 
And, on the contrary, when the heat of the ſun has made 
a part of the vapours to mount to more elevated ſtations, 
there muſt be leſs difference of the mediums, and conſe- 
quently a leſs refraction. | 

Setting aſide the curvity of a ray, which Mr. Picard tells 
us is ſcarce ſenſible about noon, when the diſtance of 
the object does not exceed 1000 toiſcs, the linè of ſight 
through the teleſcope may be ſet perpendicular to a plumb- 
line or parallel to the horizon in this manner. Having 
found two points g, h, fig. 27. upon a level as before, 
let g i be perpendicular to gc and cut c in i, and hav- 
ing compured the line Y (as follows) and made a mark 
at i, place the level at g and alter the place of the croſs 
hairs in the focus, till they appear to cover the point! 
when the air-bubble is at its marks, and the bufincſs is 
done. Now the line Y is equal to the ſquare of g h 
Vol. III. No 200. 
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applied to 2 gc, and conſequently may be found by mea - 
ſuring the diſtance g h, and dividing its ſquare by 
the diameter of the earth, which may be ſuppoſed 
equal to 2 g c though it is not exactly ſo, the earth 
being not exaQly ſpherical. . For biſecting gh in &, draw 
ck cutting g i in /; and ſince, the triangles kg J. keg 
are ſimilar, we have K {: bg: : kg: ke, and by doubling 
them all we have. i: ghi:gh: 2&c. Mr. Picard com- 
ics that when the diſtance g is 300 toiſes or 1800 
aris feet, the line Yi is one inch; and hence any other 
h 1 may be found for any other known diſtance ;'it be- 
ing as the ſquare of the diſtance g h. 
Hence when the inſtrument is thus rectiſied, the point 
upon the level with g, may be found by one obſerva- 
tion ; that is by marking the point 7 covered by the croſs 
hairs, and by computing 1% by the rule above. As the 
intervals between the ſtations muſt be but ſmall in this 
method, becauſe of refractions, as was ſaid above, the 
readieſt way is to make them all equal; which may be 
known exact enough for this purpoſe, by obſerving whe- 
ther the pole be removed to' ſuch a diſtance, that its 
image (or the image of any given part of it) in the focus 
of the teleſcope ſhall be always of the ſame length, being 
meaſured by the diſtance between two parallel hairs in 
the focus: and then the ſame allowance muſt always be 
made for the depth of the point h below i. 
Laſtly, by means of theſe parallel hairs, it is eaſy to find 
when the teleſcope is placed in the middle between two 
ſtations ; and then the points upon a level at each pole 
are preſently found, by directing the teleſcope firlt to 
one pole and then to the other, and by marking the points 
covered by the croſs hairs. And theſe points will be 
upon a level, notwithſtanding any refractions of the viſual 
rays, becauſe the refraction of each ray will be equal. 
Smith's Optics, book 3. chap. 14. 
Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of levelling, which 
has been put in praQtice by ſome of the French academy: 


this is performed wholly by means of the barometer, in 


which the mercury is found to be ſuſpended to ſo much 
the leſs height as the place is farther remote from the 
centre of the earth. Hence it follows, that the diffe- 
rent heights of the mercury, in two places give the 
difference of level. | 
Mr. Derham, from ſome obſervations he made at the top 
and bottom of the Monument, found that the meicury 
ſell one tenth of an inch at every 82 feet of perpendicular 
aſcent, when the mercury was at 30 inches. Dr. Halley 
allows of one tenth of an inch for every 30 yards ; 
which, conſidering how accurately the barometers are 
now made, an inch, in ſome of them, being divided into 
an hundred, or more, parts, all very ſenſible, he thinks 
this method ſufficiently exact to take the levels for the 
conveyance of water, and leſs liable to errors than the 
common levels. . 

The ſame author found a difference of three inches eight 


tenths, between the height of the mercury at the top and 


bottom of Snowden-hbill in Wales. 

Mr. Forgeſos has calculated the following table, ſor 
ſhewing how much the mercury would fink in a baro- 
meter at given heights above the earth's plane ſurface : 
and conſequently, how the perpendicular height of any 
hill may be found thereby. 


At 3 * — * Merc. Mere. 
the >|! the | "ks. 
height — © — © 

of E I 

2. > 2 

Feet f 8 * 8 

100 [© 11 '9 20 
| 200 0 22 9 27 

300 0 33 9 34 

40010 44 9 42 

59010 54 9 50 
oo 6 9 57 

70010 76 9 64 

800 lo 87 9 72 

900 0 gd 9 79 
1000 | 1 ov 9 87 
11001 16 9 94 
200 [i 34 10 01 
1300 1 gc '© 08 
14001 51 10 16 
1500 f 67 10 23 
16001 77 10 30 
17001 82 10 37 
1800 1 9. 10 44 
1900 2 02 10 52 
2000421 10 50 
11002 24 10 66 
22002 34 10 73 
230012 44 to 80 
2400]2 54 10 87 
2500 2 64 0 94 
20002 75 11 01 
2700 [2 83 1 os 
2800 2 95 1115 
2900]; ©; 1 22 
30003 15 ir 39 
z31co[3 251 6420 11 40 
zaco z 34 G 11 43 
3300 I; 441! 660c 11 30 
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By this table, and a common barometer tube, the per- 
pendicular height of any Hill may be found in the fol- 
owing manner. | 
The lower end of the tube being immerſed in quickſilver 
in the common way, and the tube fixed to a board, let a 
ſcale, eighteen . in length, be divided into inches, 
and each inch into a hundred equal parts, by diagonal 
lines, the diviſions to be numbered downward from the 
top. This ſcale muſt be made to ſlide in a groove on the 
board, and have a croſs index to flide upon it to any di- 
viſion. 
Then, at the bottom or foot of the hill, place the ſcale 
fo as the beginning of the diviſions at its top may be Jult 
even with the top or ſurface of the mercury in the tube. 
This done, carry the machine up to the top of the hill; 
then let the index to the ſurface of the mercury, and it 
will ſhew how much the mercury has ſunk in the tube, 
at the top of the hill, from the point where it ſtood when 
at the bottom; and the number of feet expreſſed in the 
table, againſt the like ſinking of the mercury, will be 
the perpendicular height of the hill. 
Thus, ſuppoſing the mercury had ſunk 8 inches and 3 
hundredth parts of an inch, the height of the hill mult 
be 8500 feet, or a mile, and ſomewhat more than a 
quarter. Proportionable allowance is eaſily made for in- 
termediate heights in the table, which are only to whole 
hundredths of feet. | 
As Mr. Derham found the difference of height of the 
mercury at the bottom and = of Snowden-hill in Wales 
to be 3 inches 8 tenths (the fame as 3 inches 80 hun- 
dredths) it ſhews, that the height of that hill is 3700 feet, 
or almoſt three quarters of a mile. 
N. B. 660 feet make an eighth part of a mile, 1320 feet 
a quarter of a mile, 2640 feet half a mile, 3960 feet 
three quarters of a mile, and 5280 feet make a whole 
mile. See BAROMETER and ATMOSPHERE. 
Dr. Deſzguliers contrived an inſtrument, by which the 
difference of level of two places, which could not be 
taken in leſs than four or five days with the beſt teleſcope 
levels, may be taken in as few hours. The inſtrument 
is : s follows: 
To the ball C Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 28.) is joined a 
recurved tube BA, of a very fine ore, with a fmall 
bubble at the top A, whoſe upper part is open. From 
the conſtruction of this inſtrument, it is evident, that if 
it be inclined in carrying, no prejudice will be done to 
the liquor, which will always be right both in the ball 
and the thbe, when the inſtrument is ſet upright. If the 
air at C be ſo expanded by heat, as to drive the liquor to 
the top of the tube, the cavity A will receive the liquor, 
which will come down again, and ſettle at D, or near it, 
according to the level of the place where the inſtrument 
is, as ſoon as the air at C returns to the ſame tempera- 
ment as to heat and cold. For preſerving the ſame de- 
gree of heat, when the different obſervations are made, 
the machine is fixed in a tin-veſſel, EF, filled with wa- 
ter up to gh, above the ball, and a very ſenſible thermo- 
meter has alſo its ball under water, that one may obſerve 
the liquor at D, in each experiment, when the li uor in 
the thermometer ſtands at the ſame height as before. 
The water is poured out when the inſtrument is carried, 
which may be done conveniently by means of the wooden 
frame, (fig. 29.) which is ſet wa 1 by three ſcrews, 
8, 8, 8, and a line and plummet PP (ig. 30.) At the 
back part of the wooden frame (fig. 31.) from the piece 


\ 
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at top, K, hangs the plummet P, over the braſs Point at 
M, m, are brackets for keeping the upright board 
KN, at right angles with the horizontal one at N. The 
machine ſeen in front is repreſented fig. 32. ſuppoſin 
the 05-5 tn of the tin veſſel tranſparent; and here * 
braſs ſocket of the recurved tube, into which the ball ig 
ſcrewed, has two wings at II, fixed to the bottom, that 
the ball may not break the tube by its endeavour to 
emerge, when the water is poured in as high as gh, 
After Dr. Deſaguliers bad contrived this machine, he 
conſidered, that as the tube is of a very ſmall bore if 
the liquor ſhould riſe into the ball at A (Ag. 28.) in * 
rying the inſtrument from one place to another, ſome of 
it would adhere to the ſides of the ball A, and upon its 
deſcent in making the experiment, ſo much might be left 
behind, that the liquor would not be high enough at D 
to ſhew the difference of the level ; thereſore, to prevent 
that inconveniency, he contrived a blank ſcrew, to ſhut 
up the hole at A, as ſoon as one experiment is-made, that 
in carryin the machine, the air in A may balance that 
in C, fo that the liquor ſhall not run up and down the 
tube, whatever degree of heat and cold may act upon the 
inſtrument, in going from one place to another. Now 
becauſe one experiment may be made in the mornin» 
and the water may be fo cold, that when a ſecond expe= 
riment 1s made at noon, the water cannot be brought to 
the ſame degree of cold it had in the morning; there- 
fore, in making the firſt experiment, warm water mut 
be mixed with the cold, and when the water has ſtood 
ſome time before it comes to be as cold as it is likely to 
be at the warmeſt part of that day, obſerve and ſet down 
the degree of the thermometer at which the ſpirit ſtands 
and likewiſe the degree of the water in the barometer at 
D; then ſcrew on the cap at A; pour out the water, and 
carry the inſtrument to the place whoſe level you would 
know; then pour in your water, and when the thermo- 
meter 1s come to the ſame degree as before, open the 
ſcrew at top, and obſerve the liquor in the barometer. _ 
The doctot's ſcale for the barometer is ten inches lon 
and divided into tenths ;z ſo that ſuch an inſtrument will 
ſerve for any heights not exceeding ten feet, each tenth 
of an inch anſwering to a foot in height. 
The doQtor made no allowance for the decreaſe of denſity 
in the air, becauſe he did not propoſe this machine for 
meaſuring mountains (though with a proper allowance 
for the decreaſing denſity of the air, it will do very 
well), but for heights to be known in gardens, planta- 
tions, and the conveyance of water ; where an experi- 
ment that anſwers to two or three feet in a diſtance of 
twenty miles, will render this a very uſeful inſtrument. 
Deſagulier's Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 372, &c. 
For the common occaſion of /evel/ing to be perſormec 
without much apparatus of inſtruments, time or trouble, 
the following method may ferve ; ſet a pole upright in 
a ſpring, pond, river, or other place, whence water is 
to be brought, and mark how many feet, and inches, 
are above water. Then ſet up another pole, of equal 
length with the other, in the place to which the watcr 
is to come. Place the centre of a quadrant on the toy 
of this laſt pole, the plumbet hanging freely; ſpy through 
the ſights the top of the pole that is in the water, and 
if the thread cuts any degree of the quadrant, the water 
may be conveyed by a pipe laid in the earth. If you 
cannot ſee from one extreme to the other, the operation 
may be repeated in the manner alieady directed. 


LEVEL-range. See HoR1zONTAL. range. 
LEVELLING faves, are inſtruments uſed in /eve/ling; ſerving 


to carry the marks to be obſerved, and at the tame time 
to meaſure the heights of thoſe marks from the ground, 
They uſually conſiſt each of two long ſquare wooden 
rulers, made to ſlide over one another, and divided into 
ſeet, inches, &c. 


LEVEN, in Botany, a term uſed by Boccone for the milky 


Juice contained in the globules placed at the tops of the 
ſtalks of red coral. Theſe round buttons are the only 
N the coral, which are foft while under water, and 
rom theſe the milky juice is eaſily expreſſed by a geut!: 
ſqueezing between the fingers. The globules are each 
made up of five or fix little cells, not communicatin;; 
with one another, and each containing its own ſepariie 
quantity of this white and thick fluid. When the corat 
is newly taken up out of the ſea, this juice is of a ſharp, 
acrimonious and aſtringent taſte ; but when it has been 
ſome time expoſed to the air, it loſes the acrimony, aud 
the aſtringency of the taſte only remains. This change 
in the taſte is made in fix or eight hours, in hot weather, 
and the juice, in the ſame time, loſes its colour and co 
ſiſtence, growing hard and brown. Philoſ. 'Vranſ. NY 
100. 


LEVER, or Leaves, in Mechanics, an inflexible flraich! 


bar, ſupported, in a ſingle point, on a fulcrum, or prop» 
and uſed for the railing of weights. 
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centre of motion is placed between the weight and 


CV, the diſtances of the power, and the weight BC and 


BY: 


ihe word is formed of the French /evier, which fignifies | 
the ſame; formedof the verb /ever,or Latin /evare,to raiſe. 
The lever is the firſt of thoſe called mechanical powers, 
or ſimple machines, as being, of all ſuch, the moſt 
ſimple; and is chiefly applied for raiſing weights to 
ſmall heights. ; 1 

In a lever there are three things eqnſidered! the weight 
to be raiſed, or ſuſtained, as O (Tab. Methanics, fig 1.) 
he power by which it is to be raiſed, or ſuſtained, as B. 
And the fulcrum or prop, D; whereon the /ever is 
ſuſtained, or rather on which it moves round, the fulcrum 
remaining fixed. 3 
Levers are of three kinds; ſometimes the fulerum or 


the power, as in fig. 1. this we call a lever of the fir/? 
kind, or veclis HETERODROMUS ; to which may be 
be reduced ſciſſars, pincers, ſnuffers, &c, ſometimes the 
weight is between the fulcrum and the power, which is 
called a lever of the ſecond kind, as in fig. 2, Of this kind 
are the oars and rudder of a boat, the maſts of ſhips, 
cutting knives fixed at one end, and doors whoſe hinges 
ate as the fixed point. And ſometimes the power aQs 
between the weight and the fulcrum, which is the leber 
of the third kind. Such is a ladder lifted by the middle 
fo rear it up.againſt a wall; theſe two are called vedes 
HOMODROMI. 
In this laſt, the power muſt excced the weight in pro- 
ortion as its diſtance from the centre of motion is leſ 
than the diſtance of the centre from the weight. And 
ag the firſt two kinds of /ever ſerve for producing a flow 
motion by a ſwift one, ſo the laſt ſerves for producing a 
ſwift motion of the weight by a flow motion of the 
power. It is by this kind of /evers that the muſcular 
motions of animals are performed, the muſcles being in- 
ſerted much nearer to the centre of motion than the 
point, where the centre of gravity of the weight to be 
nailed is applied; ſo that the power of thg muſcie is 
many times greater than the weight which it is able to 
ſuſtain. Though this may appear at firſt ſight a diſad- 
vantage to animals, becauſe it makes their ſtrength leſs ; 
it is, however, the effect of excellent contrivance ; for it 
the power was, in this caſe, applied at a greater diſtance 
than the weight, the hgure of animals would be not only 
aukward and ugly, out altogether unfit for motion; 
as Bore:li has thewn ir his treatiſe De Motu Animalium. 
The power of tne ever is founded on the following 
theorem; dix. Thar the ſpace, or arch, deſcribed by 
© each point of a leder, and conſequently the velocity 
« of each point of a leder, is as its diſtance from the 
« fulcrum, or prop.” 
From hence it follows, that the action of a pewer, and 
the rehſtance of the weight, increaſe in proportion to 
their diſtance ſrom the fulcrum. 
And hence alſo it follows, that a power will be able ro 
ſuſtain a weight, if the diſtance of the point in the e- 
ver to which it is applied, be to the diſtance of the 
weight, as the weight to the intenſity of the power ; 
which, if it be ever ſo little increaſed, muſt raiſe the 
weight. See this doctrine demonſtrated under the word 
Mecxanic Powers; and farther illuſtrated under the 
word BALANCE; between which, and the eber, there 
is a great analogy ; a /ever of the firſt kind being a ſort 
of ſleelyard to raiſe weights. 
The power and action of the lever will be fully illuſtrated 
by the following propoſitions : | 
1. If the power applied to a lever of any kind ſuſtain a 
weight, the power 1s to the weight in a reciprocal ratio 
of their diſtances from the fulcrum, 
2. The weight of a /ever of the fiſt or ſecond kind A B, 


fg. 1. the diltance of the centre of gravity from the | 


fulcrum CV, and the diſtances of the weight, and the 
power AC and CB, being all given, to find the power 
that will ſuſtain it. Suppoſe the lever void of gravity, 
but in lieu thereof a weight hung at V: if then A C be 
made to CV, as the gravity of the leder to a fourth 
number, we ſhall have the weight which the leder is able 
to ſuſtain; and this ſubtracted from the given weight, 
the remainder will be the weight to be ſuſtained by the 
power. Let CB then be to C A, as the remaining weight 
to a fourth weight, and we ſhall have the power to be 
applied in B, in order to ſuſtain the given weight with 
the given lever. 

3. The gravity of a lever of the firſt or ſecond kind A B, 
the diſtance of the centre of gravity from the fulcrum 


CA, being all given, to find the weight to be ſuſtained. 
Find the part of the weight ſuſtained by the /ever alone, 


as in the former problem: in the ſame manner find the | 
other part of the weight, which the power applied in B 


is able to ſuſtain z add the two numbers together, and 
the ſum is the weight required. | 


4. The gravity, and centre of gravity F, of a lever of 


the ſecond kind CB, fig. 2. with the weight G, its di- 
+3 


LEV 


ſtance from the fulcrum CA, and from the power CB, 
wars. | 5 to find the power capable of ſuſtaining the 
weight. Suppoſe the lever void of gravity, but in lieu 
thereof a weight equal thereto hung in F, the power re- 
quired to ſuſtain the /ever alone; then Fnd the power re- 
quiſite to ſuſtain the given weight G; add the powers to- 


gether, and the ſum wiil be the power required. 


5. If a power applied to a /ever of any kind lift a weight, 
the ſpace of the firſt is to that of the laſt, as is this laſt 
to a power able to ſuſtain the ſame weight; whence it 
follows, that the gain of force is always attended with 
the loſs of time, and vice ver/d. 
When the two arms of a /ever are not in a right line, but 
contain any invariable angle at C /Tub. IV. Mechanics, fig. 
49.) the lever is called a bended lever; and is evidently of 
the firſt kind, and the law of the equilibrium is the ſamez 
i.e. if the power P be applied at B to the arm CB, and 
the weight 1 acts by means of a pulley M, in the direc- 
tion AM, perpendicular to the arm A, the power and 
weight will ſuſtain each other, if P be to Wags CA to 
CB, or PxCB=W xCA. If ſeveral powers act upon 
the arm CA, find their centre of gravity, A, on the arm 
CA, and ſuppoſe all the powers to be united there; and, 
if the power P be to their ſum, as CA to CB, it will 
ſuſtain them. The ſum of the powers being given, it is 
manifeſt that the farther their center of gravity A is 
removed from the centre of motion C, the greater re- 
ſiſtance they will oppoſe againſt the power P, and it will 
require the greater foice in the power to overcome them. 
Hence Galileo juſtly concludes, that the bones of ani- 
mals are the ſtronger for their being hollow, their weight 
being given; 'or if (thc arm CBF repreſents their length, 
the circle CHD a ſection perpendicular to the length, 
P any power applied along their length, tending to break 
them; then the ſtrength or force of all their longitudi- 
nal fibres, by which the adheſion of the parts is preſerved, 
may be conceived to be united in A, the centre of the 
circle CHD, which is the common centre of gravity of 
hote forces, whether the ſection be a circle or annulus. 
ut it is plain that when the area of the ſection, or the 
number of ſuch fibres is given, the diſtance CA is 
greater when the ſection is an annulus than when it is 
a circle without any cavity; conſequently the power with 
which the parts adhere, and which refiſts againſt P, that 
endeavours to ſeparate them, is greater in the ſame pro- 
portion. For the ſame reaſon, the ſtalks of corn, the 
feathers of fowls, and hollow ſpears, are leſs liable to 
accidents that tend to break them than if they were of 
the ſame weight and length, but ſolid, without any ca- 
vity. In this inſtance, ſays Mr. Maclaurin, (View of 
Sir I. Newton's Phil Diſc. book ii. chap. 3. 5 13.) art 
only imitates the wiſdom of nature. 


LEVERET, among Sportſmen, a young hare, in the firſt 


year of its age. 


LEVIGATION, the reduction of hard and ponderous bo- 


dies, as coral, tutty, precious ſtones, &c. into a fine 
ſubtil powder, by grinding them with water upon pore * 
phyry, or the like, as painters do their colours. 
Levigation is much uſed in pharmacy and chemiſtry ; but 
unleſs the grinding inſtruments be extremely hard, they 
will wear away, fo as ſometimes to double the weight of 
the medicine thus managed. 


LEVIRATE, in the Jew:/h Cuſtoms, a term uſed by au- 


thors who have written on the law and cuſtoms of the 
Jews, to denote particularly that law of Moſes, which 
obliges one brother to marry the widow of another, who 
died without children, and to raiſe up feed to him. 

The word is derived from /evir, which ſignifies, in Latin, 
the huſband's brother, or the brother-in-law z; and the 
word levirate has been hence formed, to expreſs the law 
whereof we have bcen ſpeaking. 

This law, which is an exception to that which condemns 
marriages between brothers and ſiſters, and between bro- 
thers-in-law, and ſiſters-in-law, ſeems to have been in 
uſe among the Hebrews and Canaanites before the time 
of Moſes ; ſince Judah gave his firſt-born Er, and Onan 
his ſecond ſon, ſucceſſively to 'Tamar, and obliges him- 
ſelf to give her likewiſe to Selah his third ſon. Calm. 
DiRt. Bibl. | 


LEVISTICUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome to /:- 


guſticum, or LOVAGE. 


LEVITE, an inferior kind of miniſter in the Jewiſh taber- 


nacle and temple, who had the cate and management of 
the ſacred utenſils. 8 

The word comes from the Greek 2>euirns, the root of 
which is the name Levi; which was given to * 2 
arch by his mother Leah, from the Hebrew M17, lavah, 
to be tied, or united; Leah hoping, by the birth of this 
ſon, to be more cloſely linked to her huſband Jacob; 
and, therefore, in a large ſenſe, the Levites were the 
poſterity of this patriarch, and conſtuuted one of the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael. But the ſons of Levi were ap- 
pointed to this office, in conſequence of the extraordi- 
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vary zeal they diſcovered againſt idolatry, in the caſe of 
the golden calf. Exod. xxxii. 26. 28. They were ori- 
ginally divided into three claſſes or families, from the 
three ſons of Levi, Kohath, Gerſhon, and Merari, but 
aſterwards by David into twenty-four courſes. | 
The Levites, in the Jewiſh church, were an order infe- 
rior to the prieſts; and anſwered, in ſome meaſure, to 
deacons, in the Chriſtian church. 
The Levites of the old law had no ſettled lands allotted 
them for their maintenance, as the other tribes had, but 
lived chiefly on the offerings made to God. 'They were 
diſtributed through all the tribes, each of which gave 
ſome of their cities to the Levites, amounting in all to the 
number of thirty-five, with grounds in their neighbour- 
hood ſor the ſubſiſtence of their flocks. In the weeks of 
their attendance at the ſanCtuary, they were maintained 
by the dues ariſing from the ſacrifices; beſides theſe dues, 
the firſt fruits, which were brought to the temple, and 
the money paid for the redemption of the firſt born, con- 
tributed to theic ſubſiſtence, But their maintenance 
chiefly aroſe from the tithes of the produce of the whole 
country, which the law allotted to the tribe of Levi, 


LEY 


* 


itation ceaſes, it ſhould ſeem ſome ſuch contrary 
— does begin; whereof we have inſtances in the phe. 
nomena of attraction. This is what Sir Iſaac Newton 
calls the vis repe/lens, and appears to be one of the laws 
of nature; without which it would be hard to account 
for rare faction, and ſome other appearances. 

LEVY, {wvare, in Law, ſignifies to gather, or collect; as 
to /evy money, to /evy troops, &c. | x 

Levy ſometimes alſo denotes to erect, or-ſet up; as; to 
levy a mill. Levy allo ſignifies to raiſe or pe up; as, 
= levy a ditch. To levy a fine of lands, is to paſs a 

ne. 

LEWDNESS is puniſhable by our law by fine, impriſon- 
ment, &c. And Mich. 15 Car. II. a perſon was in. 
dicted for open /ewdne/s, in ſlie wing his naked body in 
a balcony, and other miſdemeanors, and was fined two 
thouſand marks, impriſoned for a week, and bound to 
his good behaviour ſor three years. 1 Sid. 168. Intimes 
paſt, when any man grantcd a leaſe of his houſe, it was 
uſual to inſert an exprets covenant, that the tenant fhould 
not entertain any lewd women, &c. See BawWo, Ix- 
CEST, &c. 


Numb. xviii. 21. a tenth of which they paid to the} LEWING, in Metallurgy, the fifting the ores of metals in 


rieſts. 

— * to the numeration made by Solomon; from 
the age of twenty there were thirty-eight thouſand Le- 
wvites capable of ſerving ; twenty-four thouſand of theſe 
he appointed for the daily miniſtry under the prieſts, fix 
thouſand to be inferior judges in the cities, and to decide 
matzers relating to religion, and of no great conſequence 
to the ſtate; four thouſand to be door-keepers, and to 
take care of the riches of the temple; and the reſt to do 
the office of chanters, or fingers. _ 

LEVITICI, in Church Hiſliry, a ſect of heretics, who 
ſprung from the Gnoſtics and Nicolaitans. 

LEVITICUS, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, fo 
called from its containing the laws and regulations relat- 
ing to the prieſts, Levites, and ſacrifices. 

LEVITY, the privation or want of weight in any body, 
when compared with another that is heavier. | 
In which ſenſe, /vity ftangls oppoſed to GRAVITY. 
The ſchools maintain, that there is ſuch a thing as ps- 
fitive, and abſolute levity, and impute to this the riſe or 
emergency of bodies lighter in ſpecie than the bodies 
wherein they riſe. 
But we find by experience, that all bodies tend towards 
the earth, ſome ſlower, and ſome faſter, in all fluids, or 
mediums, whether water, air, &c. Thus,” cork is only 


ſaid to be lighter than gold, becauſe, under equal di- 


menſions, the gold will fink in, and the cork ſwim upon 
water. s 
Archimedes has demonſtrated, that a ſolid body will float 
any where in a fluid of the ſame ſpecific gravity ; and 
that a lighter body will keep above a heavier. The rea- 
ſon is, that of bodies falling towards the earth, thoſe 
which have a like number of equal parts, have equal 
gravity ; ſince the gravity of the whole is the ſum of the 
gravity of all its parts. Now two bodies have an equal 
numbef of equal parts, if under the fame dimenſions 
there be no intervals deſtitute of matter; whence it fol- 
lows, that as no portion of matter is ſo ſmall, but that 
the body wherein it is contained may be wholly divided 
into parts equally ſmali, there can be no reaſon for the 
deſcent of theſe, which will not equally hold for the de- 
ſcent of chat. 
Hence it may be concluded, that thoſe bodies which do 
not equally gravitate under the ſame dimenſions, do not 
contain equal portions of matter; and, therefore, when 
we ſee, that a cube of gold ſubſides in water, at the ſame 
time that an equal bulk of cork ſwims upon it, it is evi- 
dent, that the gold muſt have a greater number of equal 
parts of matter, under the ſame bulk, than the cork; or 
the cork muſt have a greater number of vacuities than 
the gold; and that there is alſo in the water a greater 
number of vacuitics than in gold. See FLuiDs, and 
Specific GRAVITY. 
Hence we have a clear idea both of denſity or gravity, 
and of levity; and know, that the latter cannot, in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, be accounted any thing poſitive, but only a 
mere negation, or abſence, of body; which determines 
that body to be lighter than another which contains more 
matter. 
Dr. Hook, it is true, ſeems to maintain ſomething like a 
poſitive /evityz which, if we miſtake not, is what he 
means by the term /evitation ; viz. a property of bodies 
— contrary to that of gravitation towards the 
un. 
This, he thinks, he has diſcovered in the ſtreams of ſe- 
veral comets; which, though they had a deſcent from 
the nucleus of the' comet towards the ſun, yet they 
quickly returned, and went oppoſite to the ſun, and that 
to a prodigious extent. In effect, where the power of 


4 


water. This is done in fine fieves moved backward and 
forward under water; and is the method of ſeparating 
the finer part of the ores which. had ſubſided among the 
larger lumps, under that part of it ſeparated for uſe in 
the various waſhings. The coarſer matter, left in the 
ſieve, is powdered again with the larger maſſes, and all 
thus ſifted together for the blowing-houſe, 

LEX, law. See Law. 

Lex amiſſa, or legem amittere, in Law, is underſtood of an 
infamous, perjured perſon, who is faid to 4% his law; 
or, as Bracton has it, non eft ulterins dignus lege. Sce 
InFamous. 

Lex judicialis, is properly purgatio, per judicium ferri; 
ſometimes called ſimply JUD1iC1UM, 

Lex facramentalis, purgatio per ſucramentum. 
and PURGATION. 

Lex talionis. Sce TAL. 

LEX terre, the law and cuſtom of the land; by which 
name it is diſtinguiſhed from the c/o] uw. See Com 
MON law. 

LEGEM terre amittere. See AMITTERE, 

LEXIARCH I, Ac&agxo, at Athens, ſix officers, aſſiſted by 
thirty inferior ones, whoſe bulineſs it was to lay fines 
upon ſuch as came not to the public aſſemblies, and alſo 
to make ſcrutiny among ſuch as were preſent. 

The /exiarchi kept a regiſter of the age, manners, and 
abilities of all the citizens, who were always enrolled at 
the age of twenty. 

LEXICON, Aecwoy, the ſame with dictionary. TY 

e word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of Greek diction- 
aries : it is derived fiom the Greek acti, word, diction; 
of At ſo, 1 peak. 

LEY. See LixivitM. 

LEY DEN pal, in Electricity, is a glaſs phial or jar, coated 
both on the inſide and outſide with ſome conducting ſub- 
ſtance, for the purpoſe of being charged, and employed 
in a variety of entertaining and uſeful experiments. Sce 
CoxrinNG and CHARGE. | 
It was thus called becauſe Mr. Cunzus, a native of 
Leyden, was ſuppoſed to have firſt contrived, about the 
cloſe of the year 1745, to accumulate the electrical power 
in glaſs by this method; and hence the operation of 
charging and diſcharging coated glaſs, in general, bas 
been denominated the Leyden experiment; and a vacuum 
produced in a jar of this kind has been called the Leyden 
vacuum. But Dr. Prieſtley, the hiſtorian of electricity, 
informs us, that the perſon who firſt made this great diſ- 
covery was Mr. Von Kleiſt, dean of the cathedial in 
Camin ; who, on the fourth of November, 1745, ſent 
an account of it to Dr. Lieberkuhn at Berlin: however, 
thoſe, to whom Mr. Kleiſt's account was communicate, 
could not ſuccecd in performing his experiments. Ine 
views which led to this diſcovery in Holland are ſtated 
by Dr. Prieſtley in the following manner: proſeſſor Muſ- 
chenbroeck and his friends, obſerving, that electrified 
bodies, expoſcd to the common atmoſphere, which is al- 
ways replete with conducting particles of various kinds, 
ſoon loſt their electricity, and were capable of retaining 
but a ſmall quantity of it, imagined, that if the cleckri— 
hed bodies were terminated ou all Gides by original clec- 
tries, they might be capable of receiving a ſtronger 
power, and retaining it a longer time. Glaſs being the 
molt convenient electric for this purpoſe, and water the 
moſt convenient non-electric, they firlt made theſe ex- 
periments with water in glaſs bottles; but no confider- 
able diſcovery was made, till Mr. Cunzus, happening to 
hold his glaſs veſſel in one hand, containing water, which 
had a communication with the prime conductor by means 
of a wire; and with the other hand diſengaging it from 
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| the conductor, when he iniagined the water had received 


h electricity as the machine could give it, was 
forpriſed by a ſudden ſhock in his arms and breaſt, which 


he had not in the leaſt expected from the experiment. | 


This experiment was repeated, and the firſt account of 
it publiſhed in Holland by Mr. Allamand and Mr. Muſ- 
chenbtocck; by the abbe Nollet, and M. Monnier, in 
France; and by Meſſrs. Gralath and Rugger, in Ger- 
many. Mr. Gralath contrived to increafe the ſtrength 
of the ſhock, by altering the ſhape and ſize of the phial, 
and alſo by charging ſeveral phials at the ſame time, ſo 
as to form what is now called the electrical BATTERY. 
He likewiſe made the ſhock to paſs through a number of 
erſons connected in a iR pr from the outſide to the 
inſide of the phial. He obſerved, that a cracked phial 
would not admit of being charged; and he diſcovered 
what is now called the RESIDUUM of a charge. Dr. 
Watſon, about this time, obſerved a circumſtance attend- 
ing the operation of charging the phial, which, if pur- 
ſued, would have led him to the diſcovery, which was 
afterwards made by Dr. Franklin. He ſays, that when 
the phial is well electrified, and you apply your hand 16 
it, you ſee the fire flaſh from the outſide of the glaſs, 
wherever you touch it, and it crackles in your hand. He 
alſo obſerved, that when a ſingle wire only was faſtened 
round a phial, properly filled with warm water, and 
charged; upon the inſtant of its exploſion, the electrical 
coruſcations were ſeen to dart from the wire, and to il- 
luminate the water contained in the phial. He likewiſe 
found, that the ſtroke, in the diſcharge of the phial, was, 
ceteris paribus, as the points of contact of the non-elec- 
trics of the outſide of the glaſs, which led to the me- 
thod of coaTING glaſs: in conſequence of which he 
made experiments, that led him to conclude, that the 
effe of the Leyden bottle was greatly increaſed, if it 
was not principally owing to, not ſo much the quantity 
of non-eleric matter contained in the glaſs, as the num- 
ber of points of non-eleCtric contact within the glaſs, 
and the denſity of the matter of which theſe points con- 
fiſted ; provided the matter was, in its own nature, a 
ready conductor of electricity. He farther obſerved, that 
the exploſion was greater from hot water incloſed in 
glaſſes, than from cold, and from his coated jars, warm- 
ed, than cold. For his manner of explaining the ſhock 
of the Leyden phial, ſee ArFLUX. 
Mr. Wilſon, in 1746, diſcovered a method of giving the 
ſhock to any particular part of the body, without atfect- 
ing the reſt; he alſo increaſed the ſtrength of the ſhock 
by plunging the phial in water, thereby giving it a coat- 
ing of water on the outſide as high as it was filled on the 
inude; he likewiſe found, that the law of accumulation 
of the electrie matter in the Leyden bottle was always in 
proportion to the thinneſs of the glaſs, the ſurface of the 
vals and that of the non-eleCtrics in contact with the 
inſide and out ſide thereof. Mr. Wilſon made a variety 
of other experiments with the Leyden phial, which our 
limits will not allow us to recite. 


Mr. Canton found, that if a charged phial was placed 


upon electrics, the wire and the coating would give a 
ſpark or two alternately z and that, by continuing this 
operation, the phial would be diſcharged ; though he did 
not obſerve that theſe alternatg ſparks proceeded from the 
two contrary electricities diſcovered by Dr. Franklin. 

The abbe Nollet made ſeveral experiments with this phial. 
He received a ſhock from a bottle, out of which the air 
had been exhauſted, and into which the end of his con- 
duCtor had been inſerted. He aſcribed the force of the 


+ glaſs in giving a ſhock, to that property of it, whereby 


it retained it more ſtrongly than conductors do, and was 
not ſo eaſily diveſted of it as they are. He alſo firſt tried 


the effect of the electric ſhock on brute animals, and en- 


larged the ciRcvuiT of its conveyance. 
M. Monnier is faid to have been the firſt who diſcovered 
that the Leyden phial would retain its electricity for a 


conſiderable time aſter it was charged, and-to have found 


it to do fo for thirty-ſix hours, in time of ſroſt; and it is 
remarkable, that the French as well as Engliſh philo- 
ſophers made ſeveral experiments, which, with a little 
greater degree of attention, would have led them to the 
diſcovery of the different quality of the electricity on dif- 
ferent tides of the glaſs. But this was reſerved for the 
ingenious doctor Franklin, who, in explaining the me- 
thod of charging the Leyden phial, obſerves, that when 
one ſide of the glaſs is eleCtrified politively, or plus, the 
other fide is FeArived negatively, or minus; ſo that 
whatever quantity of fire is thrown upon one ſide of the 
glaſs, the ſame is thrown out of the other; and in a 
phial not charged, none can be thrown into the inſide, 
when none can be got out ſrom the outſide; and there is 


really no more electric fire in the phial after it is charged 


than before; all that can be done by charging being to 


take from one ſide, and convey to the other, Dr. Frank- 
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lin alſo obſerved, that glaſs was impervious to electricity, 
and that, therefore, ſince the equilibrium could not be 
reſtored to the charged phial by any internal communi- 
cation, it muſt be done by conductors externally joining 
the inſide and the outſide. Theſe capital diſcoveries he 
made by obſerving, that when a phial was charged, a 
if ſuſpended on ſilk, would be attracted by the 
outſide coating, when it was repelled by a wire commu- 
nicating with the inſide, and vice verſa, But the truth 
of this maxim appeared more evident, when he brought 
the knob of the wire communicating with the outſide 
coating within a few inches of the wire communicating 
with the inſide coating, and ſuſpended a cork ball be- 
tween them; for, in that caſe, the ball was attracted by 
them alternately, till the phial was diſcharged; _ 
Dr. Franklin alſo ſhewed, that when the phial was 
charged, one ſide loſt exactly as much as the other gained, 
in reſtoring the equilibrium. Hanging a ſmall linen thread 
near the coating of an eleQrical phial, he obſerved, that 


whenever he brought his finger near the wire, the thread 


was attracted by the coating; for as the fire was taken 
from the infide, by touching the wire, the outſide drew 
in an equal quantiry by the thread, He likewiſe proved, 
that the coating on one fide of a phial received juſt as 
much electricity as was emitted from the diſcharge of th: 
other, in the following manner : he inſulated his rubber, 
and then, hanging a phial to his conduQtor, he ſound it 
could not be charged, even though his hand was held 
conſtantly to it; becauſe, though the electric fire might 


leave the outſide of the phial, there was none collected 


by the rubber to be conveyed into the infide. He then 
took 2way his hand from the phial, and forming a com- 
munication by a wire from the outſide coating to the in 
ſulated rubber, he found that it was charged with eaſe. 
In this caſe, it was plain, that the very ſame fire which 
left the outſide coating, was conveyed by the way of the 
rubber, the globe, and the conductor, and the wie of 
the phial, into the inſide. This new theory of charging 
the Leyden phial led Dr. Franklin to obſerve a greater 
variety of facts relating both to charging and diſcharg- 
ing it, than other philoſophers had attended to. This 
maxim, that whatever the phial takes in at one ſurface is 
loſes at the other, led Dr Franklin to think of charging 
ſeveral phials together with the ſame trouble, by con- 
necting the outſide of one with the inſide of another; 
whereby the fluid that was driven out of the firſt would 
be received by the ſecond, &c. By this means he found, 
that a great number of bottles might be charged with the 
ſame labour as one only ; and that they might be charged 
equally high, were it not that every bottle receives the 
new fire, and loſes its old with ſome reluctance, or ra- 
ther gives ſome ſmall reſiſtance to the charging. On 
this principle he conſtructed an elefrical BATTERY: 
When Dr. Franklin firſt began his experiments upon the 
Leyden phial, he imagined that the electric fire was all 
crowded into the ſubſtance of the non- electric, in con 
tact with the glaſs; but he afterwards found, that its 
power of giving a ſhock lay in the glaſs itſelf, and not in 


the coating, by the following ingenious analyſis of the 


bottle. In order to find where the ſtrength of the charged 
bottle lay, he placed it upon glaſs; then firſt took out 
the cork and the wire, and finding the virtue was not in 
them, he touched the outſide coating with one hand, and 
put the finger of the other into the mouth of the bottle; 
when the ſhock was felt quite as ſtrong as if the cork 
and wire had been in it. He then charged the phial 
again, and pouring out the water into an empty bottle, 
inſulated, expected, that if the force reſided in the wa- 
ter, it would give the ſhock, but he found it gave nong. 
He then judged that the eleQtric fire muſt either have 
been loſt in decanting, or muſt remain in the bottle; and 
the latter he found to be true; for, filling the charged 
bottle with freſh water, he found the ſhock, and was ſa- 
tisfied that the power of giving it refided in the glaſs it- 
ſelf. The ſame experiment was made with panes of glaſs, 
laying the coating on lightly, and changing it, as the 
water had been before changed in the bortle, and the re- 
ſult was preciſely the fame. He proved in other ways 
that the electric fire reſided in the glaſs. Franklin's 
Letters and Obſervations, &c. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Elec- 
tricity, vol. i. p. 191, *&c. | 

From the above account of Dr. Franklin's method of 


analyſing the Leyden phial, the manner of charging and 


diſcharging it, and the reaſon of the proceſs, are eaſily 
underſtood. Thus, if a coated phial be placed near the 
prime conductor, (Tab. Electricity, fig. 4.) ſo that the 
knob of its wire may be in contact with it; and the 
winch of the machine (Hg. 5.) be turned, the index of 
the ELECTROMETER, E, fixed to the conductor, will 
gradually riſe as far as go? nearly, and then reſt ; which 
ſhews that the phial has received its full charge; then if 
the diſcharger . z) be held by its glaſs handle, and 
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one of its knobs be applied to the outſide coating of the 
phial, and the other be brought near the knob of the 
wire, or near the prime conductor that communicates 
with it, a report will be heard, and luminous ſparks witl 
be diſcovered between the diſcharger and the conduct- 
ing ſubſtances communicating with the ſides of the phial; 
and by this operation the phial will be diſcharged. It, 
inſtead of uſing the diſcharger, a perſon touches the out- 
fide of the phial with one hand, and brings the other 
hand near the wire of the phial, the ſame ſpark and re- 
ort will be obſerved, and a ſhock will be felt, that af- 
R Fits the wriſts and elbows; and when the ſhock 1s 
| iron, the breaſt likewiſe ; and a ſhock may be given to 
any ſingle part of the body, if tkat part alone be brought 
into the circuit. If a number of perſons join hands, and 
the firlt of them touches the outlide of the phial, and 
the laſt touches the wire communicating with the inſide, 
they will all feel the ſhock at the ſame time. It the coat- 
ed phial be held by the wire, and the outſide coating be 
preſented to the prime conductor, it will be charged as 
readily, only with this difference, that in this caſe the 
outſide will be poſitive, and the inſide negative; and if 
the prime conductor, by being connected with the rub- 
ber of the machine, be electrified negatively, the phial 
would be charged in the ſame manner; but the fide that 
touches the conductor would be electrified negatively, 
and the oppoſite ſide would be eleArified poſitively. But 
if the phial be INSULATED, and the ſame proceſs re- 
peated, the index of the electrometet will ſoon riſe to 
go, yet the phial will remain uncharged ; becauſe the 
outſide, having no communication with the earth, &c. 
cannot part with its own electricity, and, therefore, the 
inſide can acquire no additional quantity; but when a 
chain, or any other conductor, connects the outſide of 
the phial with the table, the phial may be charged as 
before. Moreover, if a phial be inſulated, and one fide 
of it, inſtead of being connected with the earth, he con- 
nected gith the inſulated rubber, whilſt the other fide 
communicates with the prime conductor, the phial will 
be expeditiouſly charged; becauſe, whilſt the rubber ex- 
hauſts one fide, the other fide is ſupplied by the prime 
conductor; and in this way the phial is charged with its 
own electricity; or the natural electric matter of one of 
its ſides is thus thrown on its other fide. This laſt expe- 
riment may be diverſified, by inſulating the phial, and 
lacing it with its wire at the diſtance of about half an 
inch from the prime conductor, and holding the knob of 
another wire at the ſame diſtance from its outhde coat- 
ing; then turning the winch of the machine, and a ſpark 
will be obſerved to proceed from the prime conductor to 
the wire of the phial, and another ſpark will paſs at the 
ſame time from the outſide coating to the knob of the 
wire, preſented towards it; and thus it is ſeen, that as 
a quantity of the electrie matter is entering the inſide of 
the phial, an equal quantity of it is leaving the outſide. 
If the wire preſented to the outſide of the phial be point- 
ed, it will appear illuminated with a STAR; but if the 
pointed wire be connected with the coating of the phial, 
it will appear illuminated with a BRUSH of rays. See 
CHARGE, ELECTRICAL Hock, and Experiments, &c. in 
ELECTRICITY. 
Mr. Cavallo has deſcribed the conſtruction of a phial, 
which, when charged by an electrical kite, in examining 
the ſtate of the clouds, or in any other way, may be put 
into the pocket, and which will retain its charge for a 
conſiderable time. Beſides the coating on the inſide and 
outſide, which this phial has like others of the ſame 
kind, a glaſs tube open at both ends is cemented into its 
neck, and paſſes within the phial, having a ſmall wire 
faſtened to its lower extremity, which touches the inſide 
non-eleCtric coating. 'The wire, with the knob of this 
phial, is cemented into another glaſs tube, which is 
nearly twice as long, and ſmaller than the tube cemented 
into the neck of the phial. The wire is cemented in 
ſuch a manner, that only its knob projecis out of one 
end, and a ſmall length of it out of the other end of the 
tube. If this piece, with the wire, be held by the mid- 
dle of the glaſs tube, it may be put in or out of the tube, 
which is in the neck of the phial, fo as to touch the (ſmall 
wire at the lower extremity of it; and this may be done 
without diſcharging the phial, if it be charged. A phial 
of this kind has been kept in a charged ſtate for ſix weeks. 
Cavallo's Elect. p. 340. 
We ſhall cloſe this article with an account of the method 
by which Mr. Cavallo repairs coated phials, that have 
been cracked or perforated, either by a ſpontancous diſ- 
charge, or other accident. He removes the outſide coat- 
ing from the fractured part, and then makes it mode- 
rately hot, by holding it to the flame of a candle; and 
whilſt it remains hot, he applies burning ſealing-wax to 
the part, ſo as to cover the fracture entirely; taking care 
that the thickneſs of this wax coating may be greater 


or accuſations, againſt the honour and re 
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than that of the glaſs. Laſtly, he covers all 
wax, and alſo part of the ſurface of the glaſs bevor 
with a compoſition made with four parts of Slaps it, 
one of reſin, one of turpentine, and a very noed, 
olives. This he ſpreads upon a piece of oiled Gl oil of 
he applies in the manner of a plaſter, In this dic 
veral phials have been fo effeCtually repaired, that ay fe. 
being frequently charged, they were at laſt broke, ter 
ſpontaneous diſcharge, but in a different part of ry by a 
hil. Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part ii p. 1011, * gals, 
nl N is uſed for wager of law. 
SERA, in Botany, a genus of the /pngene/; ; 
ſuperflua, claſs, e of Mech 0 ne e 
down chaffy, but plumoſe at the diſc, and the +. * 
compoſed of leaves, dry at the margin, and . 
When touched. 
LIBADION, in Botany, a name by which Pliny, 
other authors, have called the centaurcum, or 
LIBANIUM, in Botany, a name given by Apy] 
ſome other authors, to the common borago, 
LIBANOMAN TIA, Atarouurreua, in Antiquity, af 
of divination performed with frankincenſe ; which 1 5 
preſently caught fire, and {ent forth a grateful odoy; . 
eſteemed a happy omen, and vice ve. Obs: 
LIBATION, L1s8aT10, a ceremony in the heathen fac; 
fices, wherein the prieſt ſpilt ſome wine, milk, or ae 
liquor, in honour of the deity to whom the ſac;ifice 0 
offered; after having firſt taſted it himſelf, i 
Alexander is ſaid to have ſacrificed a bull to Neptune. 
and, for an offering to the ſca-gods, to have thrown the 
golden veſſels uſed for the {ibation into the ſea, 
Libations were alſo in uſe under the law of Moſes, beit 
enjoined by God in Exodus xxix. and Numbers xy, 
LIBAVIUS, /:quor of. See Lipo. 
LIBEL, Fameſus LiBELL Us, a writing or report, un{ax. 
fully publiſhed abroad, containing injurious reproaches 
g 8 putation of any 
perſon, particulacly of a ſuperior, or governor 
Platina is of opinion, that a writing, how injurious ſoever 
it is, cannot be called a Vel, if the author's nance be to 
it. Libellers, among the ancient Romans, were punt, 
ed with death, but in after-times they were only win. d. 
Auguſtus ranked ame ſos libellos defamatory libels, among 
the crimes /@/e maje/tatis, of high treaſon, and under 
the emperor Valentinian it was made capital, not only 
to write, but to publiſh or even omit deſtroying them, 
F. Baldwin has publiſhed a comment on the imperial laws 
againſt /zbe/s, Scandalous pictures are reckoned amongſt 
8 
A libel, the lawyers ſay, may be either in ſcriptis, or fe 
ſeriptis : in ſcriptis, when a writing is compoſed, or pub- 
liſhed, to another's diſgrace ; which may be done either 
uerbis aut cantalenis; as, where this is maliciouſly repeated, 
or ſung, in the preſence of others : or elſe traditicne, 
when the bel, or any copy of it, is delivered out, to 
ſcandalize the party. 
A libel /ine ſcriptis may be twofold. 1. Pifuris, as to 
paint the party in a ſhameful or ignominious manner : or, 
2. Signis, as to fix a gallows, or other ignominious ſigns, 
at the door of the party, or elſewhere. 
With regard to {bels in general, there are two remedies; 
one by indictment and another by action. Ihe former 
for the public offence ; for every Vel has a tendency to 
break the peace, or to provoke others to break it; which 
offence is the ſame, whether the matter contained be true 
or falſe : and, therefore, the deſendant, on an indictment 
for publiſhing a liel, is not allowed to alledge the truth 
of it by way of juſtification. In ſuch proſecutions, the 
only fats to be conſidered are, firſt, the making or 
publiſhing of the book or writing ; and ſecondly, whe- 
ther the matter be criminal, The puniſhment of libellers, 
for making, repeating, printing, or publiſhing the Ad, 
is fine, and ſuch corporal puniſhment, as the court in 
their diſcretion ſhall inflict, according to the offence, and 
quality of the offender. But in the remedy by action on 
the caſe, which is to repair the party in damages for the 
injury done him, the deſendant may as for words ſpoken 
juſtify the truth of the facts, and ſhiew that the plointil 
has received no injury at all. Blackſt. Com. vol. iii p- 
126. and vol. iv. p. 150. | 
LIBEL, of {ibellus, a little book, alſo ſigniſies the original 
declaration of any action in the civil law, 
LiBEL, in te Law of Scotland, is uſed for a criminal ac- 
cuſation Or INDICTMENT. 
LIBELLA, in Natural Hiftory. See DRAGON Fh. 
Lip ELIA, among the Romans, was the tenth part of the 
' DENARIUS. 
LIBELLATICI, an ancient kind of apoſtates from Chriſt: 
anity, under the perſecution of Decius; who, to po 
their being obliged to renounce the faith, and ſacrifice 
to idols in public, made application to the magiſtrates, 
and abjured their faith in private; obtaining n 


the ſealing. 


yt 
founding 


Centaury, 
us, and 
or borrage, 
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of them, either by intreaty, or money; by which they 


o have complied with the orders of the 
wry 2 fon A ſheltered from any farther 
— eſtation on account of their religion. 

Th ſe certificates were called /ibe/{t z whence the people 
* obtained them came to be denominated Libellatici. 
Others, particularly the centuriators of Magdebourg, are 

f opinion, that the Libellatici were only ſuch as furniſhed 
th magiſtrates with money, to ſcreen them from perſecu- 
1 and from being obliged to renounce Chriſtianity. 
NI. Tillemont retains Bin of each opinion; he 
thinks, the Libellatici, applying themſelves to the magi- 
rates, bought off the ſacrificing and abjuration ; and 
obtained letters, by which they were declared to have 
renounced Chriſt, and ſacrificed to idols; though, in 
effect, they had done neither. 

LIBELLULA, in Zeo/eey, the name of a genus of the 
nenroptera claſs of infects : the mouth of which is fur- 
niſhed with jaws, the antennz ſhorter than the thorax, 
the wings extended, and the tail terminated by a kind of 
_ ſpecies of this genus are very numerous, by Linnzeus 
reckoned twenty-one, ſome carrying their wings erect 
when they ſit, and others, horizontally. ; 

LIBER, in Botany, the bark or rind, principally of trees. 
This is to be conceived as conſiſting of a number of cy- 
lindric and concentric ſurfaces, whole texture is reticular, 
and in ſome trees plainly extruſible every way, by reaſon 
that the fibres are ſoft and flexible. While in this con- 
dition they are either hollow regular canals, or, if not ſo, 
they have interſtitial ſpaces, which ſerve the office of 
canals. The nutritious juice, which they are continually 
receiving, remains in part in them, and makes them 
grow 1n length and thickneſs, and ſtrengthens and brings 
them cloſer together; and by this means the texture, 
which was before reticular, becomes an aſſemblage of 
ſtraight fibres, ranged vertically, and parallel to each 
other; that is, as they are thus altered behind one another, 
they, by degrees, become a new ſubſtance more woody, 
and called BLEA. See BARE. : 

LIBERA, in Mjth9/o:y, the name of a goddeſs, which 
Cicero, in his book Of the Gods, repreſents as the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Ceres. Ovid in his Faſti ſays that the 
name was given by Bacchus to Ariadne. 

Libera is exhibited on Medals, as a kind of female 
Bacchus, crowned with vine-leaves. 

LIBERAL arts, are/ſuch as depend more on the labour of 
the mind than on that of the hand; or, that conſiſt 
more in ſpc-ulation than operation, and Ave a greater 

regard to amuſement and curiolity than to neceſſity. 
The word comes from the Latin /beralis; which, among 
the Romans, ſignifi-d a perſon who was not a ſlave; and 
whoſe will, of conſequence, was not checked by the 
command of any malter. 

Such are grammar, rhetoric, painting, ſculpture, archi- 
tecture, muſic, &c. The liberal arts uſed formerly to be 
ſummed up in the following Latin verſe : 


Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, Aſtra. 


And the mechanical arts, which, however, are innumer- 
able, under this: 


Rus, Nemus, Arma, Faber, Fulnera, Lana, Rates. 


See Akers. 


LIBERALIA, feaſts celebrated by the ancient Romans, in 
honour of Liber, or Bacchus, the ſame with thoſe which 
the Greeks called Dionys1a, and Diony/raca. 

They took their name from /iber, i e free, a title con- 
ferred on Bacchus, in memory of the liberty or freedom, 
which he granted to the people of Bœotia; or, perhaps, 
becauſe wine, whereof he was the reputed deity, delivers 
men from care, and ſets their mind at eaſe and freedom. 
Varro derives the name of this feaſt from liber, conſidered 
as a noun adjective, and fignifying Free ; becauſe the 
prieſts were free from their function, and eaſed of al] 
care, during the time of the Liberalia: as the old women 
officiated in the ceremonies and ſacrifices of theſe feaſts. 

LIBERANDIS terris. See TERRIS. 

LIBERAT E, in Law, a writ that lies for the payment of 
a yearly penſion, or ſum of money, granted under the 
great ſcal, and direQed to the treaſurer, chamberlains, 

and barons of the exchequer, &c. for that purpoſe. 

n another ſenſe it is a writ to the ſheriff of a county, 
for the delivery of poſſeſſion of lands, and goods extend- 
ed, or taken upan the forfeiture of a recognizance. 
Liberate is alſo uſed for a writ iſſuing out of the chancery, 


directed to a gaoler for delivery of a priſoner, who hath 
Put in bail for his appearance. 


7 — taurt libertas. See TAURI. 
ERIA, a feaſt held among the Romans, on the day 


Whercon their children laid aſide their juvenile habits, 


and aſſumed the robe called toga liberia, 


3 


| 
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The /iberia were kept on the ſixteenth of the kalends of 
April; that is, on the ſeventeenth of March. 
LIBERTAS ecclefraftica, church liberty; a frequent phraſe in 
old writers, who treat of eccleſiaſtical immunities. The 
right of inveſtiture, extorted from our kings by the papal 
power, was at firſt the only thing challenged by the 
clergy, as their /ibertas ccelefraſtica, but by degres under 
the title of church liberty, they contended for a freedom 
of their perſons and poſſeſſions, from all ſecular power 
and juriſdiction; as appears by the canons and decrees 
of the councils held by Boniface, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, at Merton, ann. 1258, and at London, ann. 1260, 


C. 

LIBERTATE probanda, in Law, an ancient writ that lay 
for ſuch as being demanded for villains, offered to prove 
themſelves free; directed to the ſheriff, that he ſhould 
take ſecurity of them for their proving of their freedom. 
before the juſtices of aſſize, and that in the mean time 
they ſhould be unmoleſted. | 

LIBERTATIBUS allecandis, in Law, a writ lying for a 

citizen or burgeſs, impleaded contrary to his liberty, to 
bave his oeivitedge allowed. 
If any do claim a ſpecial liberty to be impleaded within 
a city or borough, and not elſewhere, thefe may be a 
ſpecial writ de libertatibus allocandis, to permit the bur- 
geſſes to uſe their liberties, &c. 'Theſe writs are of ſe- 
veral forms, and may be ſued by a corporation, or by any 
ſingle perſon, as the cafe ſhall happen. 

LIBERTATIS Anglia cu/todes. See CusToODES. 

LIBERTUS, or Lin ER TIN us, among the Romans, a freed- 
man, or a perſon ſet free from a legal ſervitude. 

Theſe (till retained ſome mark of their anctent ſtate : he 
who made a ſlave free having a right of patronage over 
the libertus; ſo that if the latter tailed of ſhewing due 
reſpect to his patron, he was reſtored to his ſervitude 
and if the /ibert4s died without children, his patron was 
his heir. See SLAVE. 

In the beginning of the republic, ber:ius denoted the 
ſon of a /ibertus or freed-man ; but after wards, before 
the time of Cicero, and under the emperors, the terms 
libertus and libertinus, as Suetonius has remarked, were 
uſed as ſynonymous, 

LIBERTINES, ListrTiINI, in Eccle/ia/tica! Hiftory, a re- 
ligious ſed, which aroſe in the year 1525, whoſe prin- 
cipal tenets were, that the Deity was the ſole operating 
cauſe in the mind of man, and the immediate author of 
all human actions; that, conſequently, the diſtinctions 
of good and evil, which had been eſtabliſhed with regard 
to thoſe actions, were falſe and groundlefs, and that men, 
could not, properly ſpeaking, commit fin ; that religion 
conſiſted in the union of the ſpirit or rational ſoul with 
the ſupreme Being ; that all thoſe who had attiined this 
happy union, by ſublime contemplation and elevation 
of mind, were then allowed to indulge, without exception 
or reſtraint, their appetites or patizons 3 that all their 
actions and purſuits were then perfectly innocent; and 
that, aſter the death of the body, they were to be united 
to the Deity. , 

They likewiſe ſaid that Jeſus Chriſt was nothing but a 
mere ze ne /cai quoi, compoſed of the ſpirit of God, and 
of the opinion of men. 

Theſe maxims occaſioned their being called Libertines; 
and the word has been uſed in an ill ſenſe ever ſince. 
The Libertini ſpread principally in Holland and Brabant. 
Their leaders were one Quintin, a Picard, Pockeſius, 
Ruffus, and another called Chopin, who joined with 
1 4 and became his diſciple. 

Ibis ſect obtained a certain footing in France through 
the favour and protection of Margaret, queen of Navarre, 
and ſiſter to Francis I. and found patrons in ſeveral of 
the reformed churches. This ſect was probably a rem- 
nant of the more ancient BEGHAaRDS or BRETHREN of 
the Free Spirit. 

LiBERTINEs of Genera, were a cabal of rakes rather than 
of fanatics : for they made no pretences to any religious 
ſyſtem, but pleaded only for the liberty of leading vo- 
luptuous and immoral lives. This cabal was compoſed 
of a certain number of licentious citizens, who could 
not bear the ſevere diſcipline of Calvin, who puniſhed 
with rigour not only diſſolute manners, but alſo what- 
ever bore the aſpect of irreligion and impiety. In this 
turbulent cabal there were ſeveral perſons who were not 
only notorious for their diſſolute and ſcandalous manner 
of living, but alſo for their atheiſtical impiety, and con- 
tempt of all religion. To this odious claſs belonged one 
Gruet, who denied the divinity of the Chriſtian religion, 
the immortality of the ſoul, the difference between moral 
good and evil, and rejected with diſdain the doctrines 
that are held moſt ſacred among Chriſtians ; ſor which 
impieties he was at laſt brought before the civil tribunal, 
in the year 1550, and condemned to death. 'The Gene- 
van ſpirit of reformation, improperly directed by * 

ence 
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lence and zeal of Calvin, did at this time operate to | 
degree, which has marked the character of this ”=_ 
relormer with reproach. For in 1544, Sebaſtian Caſtalio, 
maſter of the public ſchool at Geneva, who was a man 
of probity, and diſtinguiſhed by his learning and taſte, 
was, nevertheleſs, depoſed from his office and baniſhed 
the city, becauſe he diſapproved ſome of the meaſures 
that were purſued and fome of the opinions entertained 
by Calvin and his colleagues, and particularly that of ab- 
ſolute and unconditional predeſtination. Jerome Bolſec 
alſo, a man of genius and learning, who became a con- 
vert to the proteſtant religion and fled to Geneva for pro- 
tection, was caſt into priſon, and, ſoon after, ſent into 
baniſhment, becauſe, in r551, he imprudently and in- 
decently declaĩmed in full congregation and at the cloſe 
of public worſhip againit the doctrine of abſolute decrees. 
Molheim. 

LIBERTY, Lid ES 48, is uſually underſtood of that ſtate 

wherein a man ads freely ; or that power by which he 
determines himſelf voluntarily either to good or evil, to 
this thing or that. | 
In this ſenſe //be: ty amounts to the ſame with FREEDOM, 
and ſtands oppoſite to NECESSITY. G 
Liberty may be defned an actixe indifference of the will, 
to will, or not to will, any thing. 
Moſt of the ſchoolmen confound 7berty and the will 
together, and make one definition ferve tor both. Whereas 
Mr. Locke obſerves, that liberty does not belong to the 
will, but to the mon or agent; and therefore, that the 
queilion, in the uſual manner of ſtating it, whether man's 
will be free or no, is abſurd and unintelligible. Liberty, 
which is but a power, belongs only to agents, and cannot 
be an attribute or modrfication of the will, which is alſo 
but a power. They diſtinguiſh /berty into a great many 
kinds ; as, | | 

LiztrTyY of contraricty, contrarietatis, which is a freedom 
of doing two things, not only diiterent, but contrary to 

each other, | 

Lite&TY of coutradifion, a power either of doing a thing, 
or letting it alone. See FREEDOM. 

LIE ECA, next, proxima, is a full abiolute freedom of doing 
any thing. 

LiBzRTvy. remote, is a liberty that comprehends a natural 
power, though embarraited with obſtacles, which it is 
in our power to remove, and to attain to a next liberty. 

LiBeary of conſcience, a right or power of making pro- 
fellion of any religion, or of ſerving God in any manner 
that a man ſees fit. \ 
This ſcems to be a natural right; it is vigorouſly oppoſed 
by the generality of the Romaniſts, and even by. many 
ot the Reformed, though it ſeems as it the reformation 
could ſcarce ſubſiſt without it. See 'TOLERATION and 
PrtRsiCUTION. 

The nature of /ib-riy may be better underſtood by di- 
viding it, with an excellent writer, into phy/ical, moral, 
religicus and civil. a 

LibBEATY, ph cal, is that principle of ſpontaneity or ſelſ- 
determination, which conſtitutes us agents; or which 
gives us a command over our actions, rendering them 
properly our's and not eſtects of the operation of any 
foreign cauſe. Without this /iberty, or being under a 
necellity of always following fome will different from his 
own, mon would be a machine acted upon by mechanical 
ſprings, having no principle of motion in himſelf or com- 
mand over events; and, therefore, incapable of all me- 
rit and demerit. 

Whether man is endued with this kind of liberty or ſelſ- 
determining power has been a ſubject of much contro- 
verſy: it was agitated at the. beginning of this century 
between Leibnitz, Collins, &c. on one ſide, and Clarke, 
Jackſon, &c. on the other; and has been lately revived 
by Dr. Prieſkłley. 

Cicero delines /berty, the power of living after a man's 
own wich, without any cauſe or impediment to oblige 
him to do one thing rather than another. 

F. Malleb:anche gives us a ſtill more philoſophical defini- 
tion: the will he deſines to be that impreſſion, or natural 
motion, which inclines towards good in the general ; 
and by Uberty, he underſtands, that power which the 
mind has of determining this general impteſſion towards 
ſuch objects as pleaſe us; and ſo of directing our general 
inclinations to ſome particular things. 

Whence it is eaſy to perceive, that though all natural 
inclinations be voluntary, yet they are not all free ; not, 
we mean, With a /iberty of indifterence, which includes 
a power of willing, or not willing; or of willing quite the 
contrary to that which our natural inclinations lead us to. 
Fer, though it is voluntarily and freely that we love good in 


genera}, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe we ſhould love any thing | 


without the will, or that the will can ever be conftrain- 
ed; yet we do not love it freely (in the ſenſe juſt laid 
down) becauſe it is not in the power of the will not to 
defire to be happy. 


* 
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ſt muſt be obſerved, however, that the mind, c6nfgereq 
as determined towards good in general, cannot divert it 
motion to any particular good, unleſs the ſame mind 
conſidered as capable of ideas, have ſome knowledge of 
that particular good : that is, in plainer terms, the will 
is a blind power, that cannot direct itſelf to any thin 
but what the underſtanding repreſents to it ; ſo that the 
power which the will has to determine its impreſſign 
towards general good, or its natural inclinations, va. 
riouſſy, conliſts in the pqwer it has to command the un- 
derſtanding to repreſent ſome particular good. 
Thus, a perſon, for inſtance, repreſents ſome dignity to 
himſelf as a good to be wiſhed for, immediately the will 
defires this good; that is, the imprefſion which the mind 
continually receives towards good in general, determines 
it to this dignity. But as that dignity is not the univerfal 
good, nor is conceived clearly and diſtinctly as ſuch þ 
the mind (for the mind cannot conceive a thing clearly 
which is not), the impreſſion we have towards good in 
general, is not entirely exhauſted by that particular good; 
the mind has an inclination to go farther ; it does not 
love that dignity neceſſarily or invincibly, and in this 
reſpect is free. 
Now its Liberty conſiſts in this, that, not being fully 
convinced that this good contains in it all the good it is 
capable of enjoying, it may fulpend its judgment and 
its defire. 
The caſe is nearly the ſame with regard to the knowledge 
of truth: we love this, as we do the enjoyment of good, 
by a natural impreſſion; which impreſſion is not invinci- 
ble in the latter, excepting evidence be full, and our 
knowledge of the object complete. We have the ſame 
liberty in our falſe judgments, that we have in our irte- 
gulariappetites. See JUDGMENT, and WILL, 
Mr. Locke defines /iberiy to be the power which a man 
has to do or forbear doing any particular action, ac- 
cording as its doing or forbearance has the actual pre- 
ference in the mind, which is the ſame thing as to lay, 
according as he himfſclt wills it: and he oblerves, that 
ſo far as a man has power to think or not to think, to 
move or not to move, according to the preference ur di- 
rection of his own mind, ſo far is a man free. The 
will he acknowledges, is always determined by ſome, and 
for the moſt part, by the moſt preiling uneaſineſs ot de- 
fire of happineſs. The Liberty for which he contends, 
and for the exiſtence of which he appeals to experience, 
15 a liberty of ſulpending our determinations. Ihe mind, 
he ſays, having in molt caſes, as is evident in experience, a 
power to ſuſpend the execution and ſatisfaction of any 
of its defires, and fo all, one after another, is at /iberty 
to conſider the objects of them, examine them on all 
fides, and weigh them with others. In this lies the /:berty 
a man has He has a power to ſuſpend the proſecution 
of this or that deſire, as every one daily may experience 
in himſelf. This ſeems to be the ſource of all /berty. 
In this ſeems to conſiſt, as he thinks, that which is im- 
properly called free-will. And he adds farther, that 
pertect inditterence in the mind, not determinable by its 
laſt judgment of the good or evil, that is thought to a. 
tend its choice, would be fo far from being an advantage 
and excellency of an intellectual nature, that it would be 
as great an imperfection as the want of indifferency to 
act or not to act, till determingd by the will, would be 
an imperfection on the other ſide. Eff. vol. i. book i. 
chap. 21. From theſe conceſſions the advocates for ne- 
ceſſity have pleaded the authority of Mr. Locke, though 
he does not ſeem to have been appriſed of the conle- 
quences of his principles. Mr. Hobbes, who ſeems to 
have been the firſt who underſtood and maintained the 
proper doctrine of philoſophical neceſſity, detincs /iber!y 
to be the abſence of all impediments to action, that a:c 
not contained in the nature and intrinſie quality of th: 
agent. And Mr. Collins, the principal writer on the 
ſide of neceſlity, delines /iberty to be a power in man, to 
do as he wills, or pleaſes; though he denies, that we are 
at liberty to will, or not to will; or to will one or the 
other of two or more objects, between which, all things 
conlidered, wg perceive a difference; or that we are fice 
in our choice among things indifferent or alike. 
Dr. Clarke has remarked, that, in the above definition, 
there is an ambiguity in the words, * wills or pleaſes;“ 
becauſe they may either denote the aſt perception et 
judgment of the underſtanding, which is entirely pailive 3 
or the ſirſt exertion of the ſelf-moving power, which 
is ellentially active. Now, though the felf-movi"z 
power is an adequate cauſe of action, yet underſtand: 
ing, or judgment, or afſent, or approbation, or liking» 
or whatever name it is called by, can no more pofli 
bly be the efficient cauſe of 448. than reſt can be 
the cauſe of motion. Nothing can poſſily be the cauſe 
of an eſfect more conſiderable than itſelf. Nothing 
that is pallive can poſhbly be the cauſe of any oo 
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s active: an occaſion indeed, it may be; and action 


— be conſequent upon perception or judgmeut; it may ceſlions, it can hardly be imagined that the conſtitution 


eaſily be ſuppoſed to be always conſequent upon it, and 
et at the ſame time there may be no manner of phyſical 
or neceſſary connexion between them. Beſides, the word 
« do“ in this definition of Mr. Collins, has no ſiguiſica- 
tion, For his. meaning 18 not, that the man « acts or 
« docs? any thing; but the /rber'y or power in man to 
Jo as he wills or pleaſes, is with him exactly and only the 
fame as the /iberty or power in a balahte would be to 
move as it wills or pleaſes z ſuppoſing the balance en- 
gued with ſuch a ſenſation or intelligence, as enabled it 
to perceive which way the weights, turned it, and to ap. 
rove the motion, ſo as to fancy that it move itſelf, 
when indeed it was only moved by the weights. Mr. 
Collins makes the difference between a man and a clock, 
to conſiſt only in ſenſation and intelligence, not in any 
ower of acting: whereas the whole eflence of Liberty 
conſiſts in the power of acting: ſo that action and /:berty 
are identical te: ms. Ny 4 
The principal arguments in favour of /iberty, as it Po- 
pularly underſtood and as1t 15 defined in the beginning of 
this article, are the following: this principle is neceſſary 
to conſtiture man an AGENT for, as far as it is true of 
a being that he acts, fo far he mult himſelf be the cauſe 
of the action, and, therefore, not neceſſarily determined 
to act: but if he has no abſolute power over his own 
actions, i. e. if he be not a free agent, the actions, which 
he performs, cannot properly be ſaid to be his own, but 
mult be aſcribed to ſome other power, by which he is led 
on to perform them; as a good clock or watch performs 
the motions aſhgned to it by the artiſt. This 4 024 
is excellently illuſtrated by Dr. Clarke: man, fays he, 
either has within himſelf a principle of action properly 
ſpeak», i 6. a ſeiſ-morving faculty, a principle or power 
of begin:iing motion; or he has not. If he has within 
himſelf ſuch a principle, then he is a free, and not a ne- 
cel ry agent: for every neceſſaty agent Is moved neceſla- 
rily by ſomething elſe; and then that which moves :t, not 
the thingitſelf which is moved, is the true and only cauſe of | 
the action. "That any other thing operating upon an agent, 
ſhould efficiently and neceſſarily produce felf-motion in 
that agent, is a direct contradiction in terms. If man 
has not within himſelf a principle or power of ſelf-mo— 
tion, then every motion and action of man is chiefly 
and properly produced by the eſſicieney of ſome extrinſic 
caulez which cauſe muſt be either what we uſually call 
the motive or reaſon upon which a man acts; or elle 
it muſt be ſome inſenſible ſubtile matter, or ſome other 
being or ſubſtance making an impreſſion upon him. It, 
the reaſons or motives upon which a man acts be the im- 
mediate and efficient cauſe of the action, then either 
abſtract notions, ſuch as all reafons and motives are, have 
a real ſubſiſtence, that is, are tnemſelves ſubſtances ; or 
elle that which has itſelf no real ſubſiſtence can put a 
body into motion; either of which is manifeſtly ab- 
ſurd. If inſenſible ſubtile matter, or any other 1 
or ſubſtance, continually making impreſſion upon a man, 
be the immediate and efficient cauſe of his acting; then 
the motion of that ſubtile matter or ſubſtance muſt be 
cauſed by ſome other ſubſtance, and the motion of that 
by ſome other, till at laſt we arrive at a free agent; and 
then /berty is a poſſibie thing, and man poſſibly may have 
liberty. and if he may poſſibly have it, then experience 
will prove that he probably, nay, that he certainly has it. 
If we never arrive at any tree cauſe, then there is cither 
in nfinitum a progteſſion of motions without any mover, of 
elects without any cauſe, ofthings acted without anyagentz 
which is a manifeſt contradiction : or elſe motion exiſts 
neceſſarily of itſelf. If motion exiſts neceſſarily of it- 
ſelf, it mult be either with a determination every way, or 
one certain way ; if with a determination every way, 
this is no motion at all; if with a determination one cer- 
tain way, then that determination is either neceſſary, and 
conſequently all other determinations impoſſible, which 
18 contrary to experience z or elſe there mult be a parti- 
cular reaſon of that determination, and ſo backwards i: 
mfinitum, which comes to the forementioned abſurdity, 
of elfects exiſting without any cauſe. 
Farther, liberty is the dictate of our own conſciouſneſs: we 
have, really, the ſame conſtant and neceſſary conſciouſ- 
neſs of liberty that we have that we think, chooſe, will, 
or even exiſt; and whatever men may ſay to the contrary, 
it is impoſſible for them, in earneſt, to think they have no 
active ſelf-moving powers, and are not the cauſes of their 
own volitions, or not to aſcribe to themſelves what the 
mult be conſcious they think and do. Mr. neg 
e denies the reality of liberty, grants that we have a 
celing of it; that the divine plan required that we ſhould 
o made, as to ſeem to ourſelves tree 3 that the whole 
conſtitution of things is as if we were free; and that 
ing under a _necellity of approving and diſapproving 


| of believing ourſelves and others free, Aﬀter theſe con- 
of nature ſtould be altogether. impoſition and deceit. 
efides, if man be not, in the ſtrjcteſt ſenſe of the word, 
a free agent, he can he no moral agent. It is hard to ſay, 
what virtue and vice, commendation and blame, mean, 
if they do not ſuppoſe. agency, voluntary motion, free 
choice and an abſ. lute dominion over our reſolutions, 
Can we applaud or reproachourſelves for what we were no 
more the cauſes of than of cur own beings, and what it 
was ho more poſſible for us to; prevent than the returns 
of the ſeaſons, or the revojutions of the planets? On 
the ſyſtem of neceſſity, conſcience is an inexplicable 
principle : its cenſures or applauſe.are equally futile and 
pgroundieſs : the approbation of mankind is an infult with 
regard to thoſe on whom it is beſtowed, becauſe they can 
have no merit; and the reproach of men.unjuſt and cruel, 
becauſe there can be no demerit and ground of blame. 
V hatever difliculties, therefore, may attend the nature of 
that influence which we aſcribe to motives, they cannot 
be ihe efficient neceſſitating cauſe of human actions: 
fince, on this ſuppolition, there could be but one agent 
in the nniverſe; who muſt equally be the author ot all 
the good and evil in the world, and on whom muſt 
ultimately be charged the ſin and miſery, as well as the 
virtue and happineſs of his creatures. 
Moreover, it has been urged by the advocates of /i/berty, 
that if men's determinations and actions flow neceſſarily 
from the previous ſtate of their minds and the motives or 
influences reſuiting from a nature or condition, impoſed 
upon them without their own conſent or choice, the idea 
of teſponſibiliiy or accountableneſs mult vanith, and 
there can be no propriety or uſe of rewards or puniſh- 
ments. God cannot ycward without virtue, and there 
can be no virtue without a felf-determining power: he 
cannot puniſh without guilt, and there can be no guilt 
when men do what they cannot avgid doing, and when 
their aCtions ariſe from circumſlances in which their 
Creator placed them. 
Itzs alſo equally unjuſt and uſcieſs to threaten puniſhment 
or inflict it on men to prevent crimes, when they are 
neceffarily determined in all their aftions. And if men 
are neceſſary agents, though we cannot well admit this 
verbal contradiction, it can be of no uſe to reaſon with 
them, to admoniſh or intreat them; and God mult be 
inftacere in his addreſſes and invitations, and cruel in his 
requirements and commands. But ſuch is the whole 
tenour of revelation, and, therefore, the concluſion is 
necefary, that man is a free agent, capable of good or 
evil, and of determining his purſuit of either, from the 
ſole power of his own judgment or will. See on this 
ſubject Collins's Enquiry concerning Human Liberty, firſt 
printed in 1717. Clarke's Remarks, 1717, and Collec- 
tion of Papers which paſſed between Mr. Leibnitz and 
Dr. Claike, in 1715 and 1716. Jackſon's Vindication 
and Defence of Human Liberty, 5530. Price's Review 
of the principal Queſtions, &c. in Morals, p. 315, &C\ 
edit. 1758. Ptieſtiey's Doctrine of Philoſophical Ne- 
ceſſity, 1777. For the objections againſt Vt and the 
arguments in ſupport of necetÞty, fee NRcnSSIT V. 

L1BERTY, 1-121, is the power of following, in all circum- 
{tances, our ſenſe of right and wrong; or of acting in 
conformity to our reflecting and moral principles, without 
being controlled by any contrary principles. 

LiBERTY, relinicus, is the fame with LIBERTY of con 
ſcience, and tignifies the power of exerciſing, without 
moleſtation, that mode of religion which we think beſt ; 
or of making the deciſions of our own conſciences, re- 
ſpecting religious truths, the rule of our conduct, and 
not any of the deciſions of others. 

LIBERTY, ci, is the power of a civil ſociety or ſtate, 
to govern itſelf by its own diſcretion ; or by laws of its 
own making, without being ſubject to any foreign dif- 
cretion, or to the impoſitions of any extraneous will 
or power. Civil /iberty, ſays Judge Blackſtone, adopting 
the definition of the Inſtitutes, conſiſts in the power of 
doing whatever the laws permit; or it is natural Jer, 
or a power of acting as one thinks fit, without any re- 
ſtraint or control, unleſs by the law of nature, ſo ſar 
reſtrained by human laws, and no farther, as is neceſſary 
and expedient for the general advantage of the public. 
Others have defined cid liberty in comradiſtintion from 

Political L,.1BERTY to be that power over their own actions, 
which the members of the ſtate reſerve to themſelves, 
and which their officers mult not infringe. This ex- 
tends no ſarther than to a man's own conduct, and fig- 
nifies the right he has to be exempt from the control of 
the ſociety or its agents, that is, the power he has of 
providing for his own advantage and happineſs. It is a 
man's civil /iberty, which is originally in its full force, and 
part of which he ſacrifices when he enters into a ſtate of 
lociety. 


Wtions and characters, we are ſo far under a neceſſity 
Vol. III. No 201. 


LingRTY, pellical, ſometimes uſcd as ſynogymons with 
| 2 F civil 
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in a diſtinct ſenſe, conſiſts in the power, 


civil liberty, 17 1 : 
which the members of the ſtate reſerve to themſelves of | Names and fituations of the 8 7 Longit. | Latitude $ 
arriving at the public offices, or at leaſt, of having votes lars. 892 y 
in the nomination of thoſe who fill them: and this is | |. : 
that which a man may or may not acquire in the com- g m 6 41 913 30 15N p 
penſation he receives for it. In countries where every 14 247 7 37 328 6 
member of the ſociety enjoys an equa! power of arriving | Firſt north, of ſouth, ſcale #| ſro 22 31) 4 34 288 . 
at the ſupreme offices, and conſequently of directing the 10 58 48 8 11 
| ſtrength and the ſentiments of the whole community, | Second E 10 47 59] 5 12 27N( 6 
there is a ſtate of the moſt perfect political /iberty. On 15. 
the other hand, in countries where a man is, by his birth 8 50 1812 oo 48N 5.6 
or fortune, excluded from theſe —_— waged power | | _ 1 5 — 48N|, 
of voting for proper perſons to fill them; that man, ; | 3 
Sasse be * of the government, or whatever civil 1 10 58 348 10 34N 
liberty or power over his own sctions he may have, has below ſcales P | 746 22 31] 7 35 565 
no power over thoſe of another; he has no ſhare in the * | 
overnment, and therefore has no political /iberty at all. | Firſt ſouth, following ſcale 14 28 11 13 450 
Nay, bis own conduct, as far as the ſociety does interfere, | gecond +} [14 34 16 11 328 
is, in all caſes, directed by others. 17 11 25 7 25 308 
LtneRTY, per ſonal, conſiſts in the power of Joco-motion, North. of 3 e 4 | Typ 
- or of changing ſituation, or removing one's perſon to] low icales 7 5 49 238 
whatſoever place one's own inclination may direct, with- +] [16 54 30 1 35 688 
out impriſonment or reſtraint, unleſs by due courſe of 250 6 | : 
law. See HABEAS corpus. 8 41 20 : 18 3N 
LinzRTY of the tengue, in the Manege, is a void ſpace left Ns ?| | ; 13 76 3 : 38 
in the middle of a bit, to give place to the tongue of a Second following ſouth. ſeale | |: ; 36 48 ie Fon 
horſe, made by the bit's arching in the middle, and riſing] Another f „17 38 34 3 3 108 7 
towards the roof of the mouth. The bit, according to 30. 4 ; 
the various forms of the /iberty, acquires different names; Next after north. ſale 43 * 8 
hence we fay a ſnatch-mouth, a Pignatelli, 1. e. with the E| |t9 35 30 2 
liberty after Pignatelli's faſhion, and a canen-meuth, with Sz 2 23 1 40 
the /tberty like a pigeon's neck. 5 ; EI 0 6 40 2 2 
In forging the bit, care muſt be taken not to make the Third following ſouth. ſcale [C| z 42 5 2 16 
liberty too high, left it hurt, or at leaſt tickle the palate, 35+ | 
and make the horſe carry low. — 12 23 44 54 - 20 
L1BzERTY, in Mythology, was a goddeſs both among the | eng in north, Teate 2 2 418 50 
Greeks and Romans. Among the former ſhe was in- Nor. of 2 inf. follow. below 7 4 53 + 23 
voked under the title Eleutheria; and by the latter ſhe | fſcales. or before feet of ſouth 24 17 280 8 28 
was called Libertas, and heid in ſingular veneration ; : 25 1 17 9 58 
temples, altars, and ſtatues, were erected in honour of 40. 
this deity. A very magnificent temple was conſecrated 22 29 2.0 1 
to her on mount Aventin, by Tiberius Gracchus, beſore 24 0 34 4 
which was a ſpacious court, called atrium libertatis. The] Fourth of follow. ſouth. feale | | |23 27 00 © 
Romans alſo erected a new temple in honour of Liberty, | Second below north. ſcale "| [23 2 38' 4 
when Julius Cæſar eſtabliſhed his empire over them, as Lait follow. 3 ſcale a| 120 9 4300 
if their liberty had been ſecured by an event which proved ' 
fatal to it. In a medal of rota Liberty is exhibited Follow. below north. ſcale 9 "2 33-413, I 
under the figure of a woman, holding in one hand a cap, | South. of follow. north. ſcale L 26 * a 6 22 
the ſymbol of /ibrriy, and two poniards in the other, | | 27 4 63 4 4 20d 
with the inſcription 1D!1BVs MARTIIsS. | 25 32 1612 00 g 
LIBETHRIDES, in Mythology, a ſurname given to certain do. 
nymphs which were ſuppoſed to inhabit near mount Li- Midd. of thoſe follow. north. : 6 28 ] 6 20 
bethra in Bœotia; and the Libethreian fountain in Theſſaly] ſcale 1 =” 3 43, 9 10 2954, 


Virgil, . 


led the poets to call the Muſes by this name. 
L1BRA alſo denotes the ancient Roman pound, borrowed 


+ Eclog. vii. v. 21. | 


LIBITINA, in the Roman Mythology, a goddeſs which 
preſided over funerals. 't his goddeſs was the fame with 
the Venus infera or Epithymbia of the Greeks. She had 
a temple at Rome, where was lodged a certain piece of 
money for every perſon who died, whoſe name was re- 
corded in a regiſter called Libitinæ ratio. This practice 
was eſtabliſhed by Servius Tullius, in order to obtain an 
account of the number of annual deaths, in the city of 
Rome, and conſequently the rate of increaſe or decreaſe 
of its inlabitants. 

LIBONOTUS, in Phy/ielogy, one of the twelve winds of 
the ancients. Sec WIN V. | 
LIBRA, balance, one of the mechanical powers. See Ba- 

LANCE. 

I.i3Ra is one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; exaclly 
oppoſite to Aries; to called, becauſe when the ſun is 
in this ſign, at the autumnal equinox, the days and nights 
are equal, as if weighed in a balance. 

The ſtars in this conſtellation according to Ptolemy are 
ſeventeen, Tycho ten, Hevelius twenty, and Flamſtead 
fiftry-one, Their names, &C. are as ſollow : 


X _ 
— 1 
Names and ſituations of the 3 Longit. | Latitude | 
Kars. 5 2 85 
Tl. 5 
— „% 0. 8-08 Q 
m. 6 44 44/2 45 33S 5.0 
I.4:-$ 1602 26 33N[| 7 
0 52 4609 1 2286 
11 43 171 8 43 986 
: 9 28 7 0 35 38N[| 6 
g. 
| 14 10 0 3 208 5 
Preced. in ſouth, ſcale 7 9 51 43 2 3 54N| 
| 19 42 55 © 24 260N[6}] 
Bright flar of ſouth. ſcale «| 10 46 40, O 22 FN 2 
| 111 39 14 1 45 30S | 6 
- | | 
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from the Sicilians, who called it /:tra, ailge. 
The /ibra was divided into twelve unciæ, or ounces, and 
the ounce into twenty-four ſcruples. 
The diviſions of the ra were, the uncia, one twelfth; 
the /ex#ans, one ſixth; the guadrans, one fourth; the 
triens, one third; the guincunx, five ounces ; the ſemis, 
ſix; the ſeptunx, ſeven; the bes, eight; the dadran, 
nine ; the dextans, ten; the deunx, eleven; laſtly, the 
«s weighed twelve ounces, or one {ibra, 
Learned writers are not agreed as to the true weight of 
the Roman pound. Villalpandus and Greaves, relying 
on the congius of Veſpaſian for its ſtandard weight, have 
from hence attempted to determine this intricate queſtion, 
This Roman congius contained ten pounds weight ot 
wine: Villalpandus found by filling it with ſpring water, 
that it contained juſt ten modern Roman pounds, which 
are equal to 52560 Troy grains. Azout filled it to the 
ſame height, and, having weighed its contents twice, 
found a refult very nearly agreeing with Greaves's mea- 
ſure, ſtated by Millet, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. p. 79% 
His greater weight was 63024 Paris grains, equal t0 
516993 Troy; his leſſer, 62760 Paris grains equal to 
514824 Troy. The mean between both is 5159175 Troy 
. which, divided by 10, give 51594; ſuch grains 
or the weight of the ancient Roman pound. Several 
objections have been made to this pound derived from 
the congius, which Mr. Raper, i in/ra, has collected 
into one view; from which he inters, that it is mot 
probable, that this ſtandard ſhould give too great a He- 
man pound, than too ſmall a one, But as the reſult 
ſrom hence muſt be uncertain, he has recourſe to the 
coins. Having weighed nine gold pieces in the Pembroke 
collection, containing 344 Roman ſcruples, be foun 
their weight to amount to 608 Troy grains, which 4. 
vided by 344, give 178 for the ſcruple, whence the 
Roman pound ſhould weigh 507521 grains. From ſom? 
other coins of the ſame kind, a ſcruple appears to a 
grail» 
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LIB 


; 4 of this ſcrupular ſtandard, another was 

{ ries, Taflend of and 1 heavieſt of four pieces of 
1 allowing thirty of them to have been coined 
0 f the Roman pound, its weight is found to be 5040 
on The ſtandard of forty in the pound, mentioned 
lia ſucceeded this of Syllaz and continued to che 
| iſhevent of the monarchy under Auguſtus: and 
c om ten different coins of this ſtandard, he deduces a 
jones AUREUS of 1267½ grains z and ſuppoſing the au- 
ben of forty in the pound to weigh 126 Troy grains, 
0 Roman pound mult weigh 5040. In Pliny's time 
5 dive aurei were ſtruck out of the pound; and the 
— aureus from Nero to Titus, in whoſe reign Pliny 
died, was under 112 grains: and if the ſtandard weight 
of the imperial aureus, of forty-five in the pound did 
not exceed 112 grains, the Roman pound will weigh 
040 grains, as it is found from the conſular aureus. 
goon after the reign of Alexander Severus, in whoſe time 
the aureus came to be called ſolidus, the coinage became 
very irregular, till Conſtantine entirely modelled it anew, 
by coining ſeventy-two ſolidi of four {cruples out of the 
1 of gold. From twenty-nine of theſe ſolidi in the 
Beere from Conſtantine to Heraclius, it appears that the 
mean weight is 69 grains, which, multiplicd b 72, gives 
but 4968 grains for the Roman pound. ut if the 
ſtandard weight of this coin amounted to 70 grains, the 


order of Leo Iſaurus; and, among the reſt, one wherein 2 
the Iliad and Odyſſey were written in letters of gold, or: 
the guts of a ſerpent. - 
The moſt celebrated libraries of ancient Rome, were the 
Ulpian, and the Palatine. They alſo boaſt much of the 
libraries of Paulus Amilius, who conquered Perſeus; of 
Lucilius Lucullus, of Aſinius Pollio, Atticus, Julius Se— 
verus, Domitius, Serenus, Pamphilus Martyr, and the 
emperors Gordian and Trajan. 
Anciently, every large church had its /ib-ary ; as appears 
by the writings of St. Jerom, Anaſtaſius, and others: 
Pope Nicholas laid the firſt foundation of that of the Va- 
TICAN, in 1450. It was deſtroyed by the conſtable Bour- 
bon, in the ſacking of Rome, and reſtored by pope Six- 
tus V. and has been conſiderably enriched with the ruins 
of that of Heideiberg, plundered by count Tilly in 1622. 
One of the moſt complete /ibrar:cs in Europe, was ſaid 
to be that ereCted at Florence by Coſmo de Medicis ; ovet 
the gate whereof is written, LABOR ABSQVE LABORE 
though it is now exceeded by that of the French king; 
begun by Francis I. augmented by cardinal Richlieu, and 
completed by M. Colbert. | 
he emperor's /ibrary at Vienna, according to Lambe- 
cius, conſiſts of eighty thouſand volumes, and fifteen 
thouſand nine hundred and orty curious medals, 
The Bodleian //brary at Oxford, built on the foundation 
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pound will weigh 5040, as before. If we take 5040 
Troy grains for the weight of the Roman pound, the 
ſcruple will weigh 174 grains; the conſular aureus 126 
the imperial aureus 112, and the ſolidus 70 and the 
conſular denarius of 84 in the pound will weigh juſt 65 
Troy grains. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixi part 2. p. 462, &c. 
See farther on this ſubject the articles DEN ANLIUS and 
M1L1iARENSIS. f 
The Roman lihra was uſed in France for the proportions 
of their coin, till the time of Charlemagne, or perhaps 
till that of Philip I. in 1093, their ſols being fo propor- 
tioned, as that twenty of them were equal to the /rbra. 
By degrees, it became a term of account ; and every thing 
of the value of twenty ſols, was called a licre. 


Lib AA per/a, in our Law Books, denotes a pound of mo- 


ney in weight. 
It was uſual, in former days, not only to tell the money, 
bat to weigh it z becauſe many cities, lords, and biſhops, 
having their mints, coined money, and often very bad 
too; lor which reaſon, though the pound conſiſted of 
twenty ſhillings, they always weighed it. 
LIBRARIL, among the ancients, were a fort of copyiſts, 
who tranſcribed in beautiful, or, at leaſt, legible charac- 
ters, what had been wricten by the notarii in notes and 
abbreviitures. 
LIBRARY, an edifice or apartment deſtined for the placing 
. of books; or the collection of books themſelves lodged 
therein, See Book. 
Some authors refer the origin of libraries to the Hebrews ; 
and obſerve, that the care theſe took for the preſervation 
of their ſacred books, and the memory of what concerned 
the actions of their anceſtors, became an example to 
other nations, particularly to the Egyptians. Oſman- 
duas, king of Egypt, is ſaid to have taken the hint firſt; 
who, according to Diodorus, had a /:brary built in his 
prone. with this inſcription over the door, IXI 
ATPEION. Nor were the Ptolemies, who reigned in the 


are each of them older by a hn11died years. 
opened in 1602, and has Fnce fond great number of 


of that of duke Humphry, exceeds that of any univerſity 
in Europe, and even thoſe of all the fovercigns of Eu- 
rope, except the emperor's, and French king's, which 
It was frit 


benefactors; particularly Sir Robert Cotton, Sir H Savil, 
archbithop Laud, S.r Kenelm Digby, Mr. Allen, Dr. 
Pococke, Mr. Selden, and others. 'The Vatican, the 
Medicean, that of beflarion at Venice, and thoſe juſt 
mentioned, exceed the Bodleian in Greek manvfcripts z 
which yet outdoes them all in Oriental manufcr/pts. 

As to printed books, the Ambroſian at Milan, and that 
of Wolfembuttle, are two of the moſt famous, end yet. 
both inferior to the Bodleian. 


LIBRARY, #ing's, at St. James's, was founded by Henry, 


eldeit ſon ot James I. and made up partly of bonks, and 
partly of manuſcripts, with many other curioſities, for 
the advancement of learning. It has received many ad- 
ditions from the /ibraries of Iſaac Caſaubon, and others. 


LiBRARY, C:ttontan, originally conſiſted of nine hundred 


and fiſty-eight volumes of original charters, grants, in- 
ſtruments, letters of ſovereign princes, tranſactions be- 
tween this and other kingdoms and {lates, genealogies, 
hiſtories, regiſters of monaſteries, remains of Saxon laws, 
the book of Geneſis, thought to be the moſt ancient 
Greek copy extant, and ſaid to have been writ by Origen 
in the ſecond century, and the curious Alexandrian copy 
or manuſcript, in Greek capitals. This /ibrary is kept in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, with the large and valuable /ibrary 
of Sir Hans Sloane, amounting to upwards of forty-two 
thouſand volumes, &c, There are many public /ibrartcs 
belonging to the ſeveral colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the univerſities in North Britain. The prin- 
cipal public //5raries in London, beſide that of the Mu— 
ſeum, are thoſe of the college of heralds, of the college 
of phyſicians, of Doctors Commons, to which every bi- 
ſhop, at the time of his contecration, g.ves at leaſt 207. 


4 ſame country, leſs curious and magniſicent in books. ſometimes Gol. for the purchaſe of books, thoſe of the 
{ 4 The Scripture alſo ſpeaks of a library of the kings of | Gray's Inn, Lincoln's Inn, Inner Temple, an Middle 
4 J Perſia, Ezra v. 17. vi. 1. which ſome imagine to have} Temple; that of Lambeth, founded by archbilnop Ban- 
e conſiſted of the hiſtorians of that nation, and of memoirs] croft in 1610, for the uſe of ſucceeding archhith»ps of 
. of the affairs of ſtate; but, in effect, it appears rather] Canterbury, and ingreaſed by the benefactions of acch- 
5 to have been a depoſitory of laws, charters, and ordi- | bithops Abbot, Sheldon, and Tenniſon. and ſaid to con- 
b nances, of the kings. The Hebrew text calls it the 9%, fiſt of, at leaſt, fifreen thouſand printed books, and tix 
h of treaſures, and afterwards the houſe of the rolls, where hundred and ſeventeen volumes in manuſcript ; that ot 
e the treaſures were laid up. We may, with more juſtice, | Red-Croſs ſtreet, founded by Dr. Daniel Williams, a 
'X call that a library, mentioned in the ſecond of Etdras to preſbyterian divine, and lince enriched by many private 
1- have been built by Nehemiah, and in which were pre-] benelactions ; that of the Roya/ SOCIETY, called the 
0. ſerved the books of the prophets, and of David, and the | Arundelian or Norfolk /vrary, becauſe the pi incipal part 
to letters of their kings. of the collection formerly belonged to the ſamily of Arun- 
to The firſt who erected a library at Athens, was the tyrant | del, and was given to the ſociety by Henry Howard, af. 
y Piliſtratusz and yet Strabo refers the honour of it to Ari-| terwards duke of Norfolk, in 1666, which library bas 
ns otle. That of. Piſiſtratus was tranſported by Xerxes into | been increaſed by the valuable collection of Francis Aſton, 
al erſia, and was afterwards brought wot by Seleucus Ni-] eſq. in 1715, and is continually increaſing by rhe nu- 
m canor to Athens. Long after, it was plundered by Sylla, | merous benefactions of the works of its learned mem- 
ed and re-eſtabliſhed by Hadrian. Plutarch ſays, that under | bers, and others; that of St. Paul's, of Sion COLLEGL, 
re -umenes there was a library at Pergamus, containing two | the queen's /ibrary, erected by queen Caroline in 177 
0 hundred thouſand books. cud ary a celebrated gram- | and the ſurgeon's /brary, kept in their hall in the Od 
ull marian, contemporary with Pompey, had a {/ibrary of | Bailey, &c. 25 3 
be three thouſand volumes. That of Ptolemy Philadel- | Where a /ibrary is erected in any pariſh, it ſhall be pre- 
* phus, according to A. Gellius, contained ſeven hundred | ſerved ſor the uſes directed by the founder; and incum- 
I 


thouſand, all in rolls, burnt by Cæſar's ſoldiers. See 
ALEXANDRIAN. u 
onſtantine, and his ſucceſſors, 
one at Conſtantino 
contained 


erected a magnĩſicent 


three hundred thouſand volumes, all burnt by 


ple; which, in the cighth century, 


bents and minifters of pariſhes, &c. are to give ſecurity 
for it, and make catalogues of the books, &c. None 
of the books ſhall be alienable, without conſent of the 
biſhop, and then only when there is a duplicate of ſuch 
books. If any book ſhall be taken away and RA 3 

jultice's 


— — gt. 


. — 
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LIC 


juſtice's warrant may be iſſued to ſearch for, and reſtore 
the ſame: alſo action of trover may be brought in the 
name of the proper ordinary, &c. And biſhops have 
power to make rules and orders concerning libraries, ap- 
point perſons to view their condition, and enquire of the 
ſtate of them in their viſitations. Stat. 7 Anne, cap. 14. 
LIBRATA terre, a portion of ground, containing four ox- 
angs, and every oxgang thirteen actes. 
With us, it is ſo much land as is yearly worth 26s. In 
Henry the third's time, he that had guindecin rate! 
terræ, was to receive the order of knighthood. 
Some ſay, that as money is divided into pounds, ſhillings, 
pence, and farthings, the ſame degrees are to be oblerved 
in the diviGon of lands; and, therefore, as quadrans ſig- 
nifies a farthing, ſo quadrantata is the fourth part of an 
acre; obolata an half; denariata, a whole acre ; h, 
12 acres; and /;brata, 20 times 12 acres 1. e. 240 
acres. 
This is the ſame with what in Scotland is called rouND- 
land of old extent. 

LIBRATION, in A/renomy, an apparent irregularity in 
the motion of the moon, by which the ſeems to /rate, 
or waver about her own axis; ſometimes from the eaſt 
to the weſt; and ſometimes from the welt to the caſt. 
See Moo. N 
Hence it is, that ſome parts in the moon's weſtern limb, 
or margin, at one time, recede from the center of the 
diſk, and at another, move towards it; by which means, 
ſome of thoſe parts, which were before viſible, ſet and 
hide themſelves in the inviſible fide of the moon, and 
afterwards become again conſpicuous. | 
This Zbration of the moon is owing to her equable rota- 
tion round her own axis, and her unequal motion in the 
perimeter of her orbit. For if the moon moved in a circle, 
whoſe center coincided with the center of the earth, and 
turned round its axis in the preciſe time of its period 
round the earth, the plane of the ſame lunar meridian 
would always paſs through the earth, and the fame face 
of the moon would be conſtantly and exactly turned to- 
wards us. But ſince the real motion of the moon is in an 
ellipſis, in whoſe focus is the earth, and the motion of 
the moon about the earth is equable; or, which is the 
fame thing, every meridian of the moon, by the rota- 
tion, deicribes angles proportional to the times, the 
plane of no one meridian will conſtantly paſs through the 
earth. 

LiBRAT10N of the earth, is a term applied by ſome aſtro- 

nomers to that motion, whereby the earth is ſo retained 
in its orbit, as that its axis continues conſtantly parallel 
to the axis of the world. See PARALLELISM. 
This Copernicus calls the motion of libration; and may 
be illuſtrated thus: ſuppoſe a globe, with its axis paralle] 
to that of the earth, painted on the flag of a maſt, move- 
able on its axis, and conſtantly driven by an ealt wind, 
while it ſails round an iſland ; it is evident, the painted 
globe will be ſo librated, as that its axis will be parallel 
to that of the world, in every ſituation of the ſhip. 

LICE. See Lousx. 

Lick of trees. See APAIS. 

LICEN.E, 4centa, in Law, a power or authority given to 
another to do ſome lawful act. 

A licence is a perſonal power, and cannot be transferred 
to another; though a licence may be granted to a man and 
his aſſigns. 

LtCENCE to alien in mortmain. Alienations in mortmain 
to eccleſiaſtical perſons, &c. are reſtrained by ſeveral ſta- 
tutes; but the king may grant /cences to any perſon or 
bodies politic, &c. to alien or hold lands in MORTMAIN, 
27 Ed. I. 7 & 8 W. III. cap. 37. | 

LicExcs is alſo uſed, in the Civil Law, for a permiſſion 

or leave granted by a ſuperior. 
Juſtinian appointed four years to be ſpent in the ſtudy of 
the law; after which, thoſe who had diſcharged this ob- 
ligation, were ſaid to have licence or permiſſion to retire 
from ſtudy. 

LICENCE is alſo applied to the letters, or certificates, taken 
out in univerſities, whether in law, phyſic, or divinity. 
Licence, in the Sorbonne, denotes a period of two years, 
which the bachelors are obliged to pals in aſliſting at acts, 
and diſputing in them, to qualify themſelves tor being ad- 
mitted doctors. Sec DEGREE. 

LICENCE, Vetter of. See LETTER. 

LiCENCE #9 ariſe, in Law, L1CENTIA ſurgendi, is a liberty, 
or ſpace of time given by the court to a tenant, who is 
eſſoined de malo lei in a real action, to riſe out of his 
bed, and go about his buſineſs. 

L1CENCE for election of biſhops. See CONGE delire. 

Licence of marriage. Biſhops have power to grant J- 
cences for this purpoſe ; and parſons marrying any perſon 
without publiſhing the banns of matrimony, or without 
licence, incur a Hriciture of 100. &c. by 7 & 8 W. III. 
Cap. 35. See MARRIAGE. 


takes in diſpenſing with the rules of perſpeQi 

1 other laws 9 ey < EY nd the 
ICENCE, poet ical, is the liberty which poets cla! : 
penſing Lens the ordinary a+ of rhe e 
Anciently, poets had much greater Licences than are 
allowed. The Grecks, by having recoutſe to the "Sos 
dialects of their topgue; could lengthen out a ay 
it were too ſhort, or retrench ſomething from it if 1 
were too long. The old poets did what they pleaſed vi 
their language, and ſubjected it nbt only to all their » 
ceſſities, but their caprices too: wy 


It data Romani wenia eft indigna poetis, 


But theſe became ridiculous in courſe of time; and the 
poets are how deſpoiled of moſt of their ancient ».; 
vileges. © ana 

L1CENSED turate, See CUuRaTE. _ 

LICENTIA cencerdandi, in Law, is that licence for which 
the King's SILVER is paid in paſſing a fine, mentioned in 
12 Car. II. cap. 12. 

LitcexTIA loquend?. See FMPARLANCE, 

LICENCIA'TE, or LiceEnTIATE, he who has gbtained he 
degree of a lnce. + 
Moſt of the officers of judicature in Spain arc known by 
no other name than that of /ic-ntirtes. To paſs Hicentiate 
in the common law, civil law, or phyſie, they muſt hate 
ſtudied ſeven years; in divinity, ten. 

LtcenTraTF, among us, is tſuaily underſtood of a phy. 
cian, who has a licence to practiſe, granted him by the 
COLLEGE F ,, by the biſhop of the diotes: 
A perſon practiling phy ſc without ſuch licence, in caſe lis 
patient dies under his hands, is guilty of felony in theere 
of the law. 

LICETO, in Ornithelogr. See CT ROT Zr. 

LICHIANUS, i: the 24::7c3:t Aluſte, the name of one ot the 
ſounds of a tetrachord. It was next to the nete. 
The word is Greek, rares, and ſignifies index. 
The reaſon of the appellation was, that the chene 
ſhewed whether, and how far the genus was molle or in- 
tenſum. For the more remote the /ichants was from the 
moſt acute ſound in the tetrachord, the more did the 
genus partake of the molle. And, on the contrary, the 
nearer the /:chos approached to this higheſt note, the 
genus was recxoned the more intenſe. Vide Wallis, 
Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 160. 
This is Dr. Wallis's account of the matter. And, in- 
deed, the reafon of the name {chanus is not at all myl- 
terious, if we conſider that the ſound of this chord was 
different in every one of the genera, whereas the ſound 
of the parypate remained the ſame in three different ge- 
nera, and could not therefore be an index or charactetiſtic 
of thoſe genera, which were, the chromaticum teniæum, 
the diatonicum molle, and the diatonicum intenſum. Set 
CHROMATIC and DIATONIC. 

LicHANus hypaton, RN iv, in the Greek ſcale of 
muſic, was the penultimate note of the hypaton tetra- 
chord, and aniwers to D /:/ rc of Guido's ſcale, Sce 
DIAGKAM. 

LicuAanus meſon, axev peowy, in the Greek muſic, was 

the penultimate note of the mc/on tetrachord, and au- 

ſwers to Guido's G fol re ut. See DiaGRam. 

LICHEN, in Botany. See LivE®-wort. 

LicHEN, Auxm, in Medicine, a cutaneous diſtemper, 

otherwiſe called 1tMPET1GO. 

LICHENASTRUM, in Botany, the name of a genus of 

plants, called jUXGERMANNIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, 

ſo called from the /ichens or Vouer-worts, the flowers of 
which thoſe of this genus ſomewhat reſemble. The 

characters of the lichenaſtra are theſe : the flower 13 

naked, and of the antheraceous kind, globoſe at its hill 

appearance, but ſoon after butſting open into a ſtehate 
or cruciform four-leaved flower, or the reſemblance ot 

one, much like that of the galſiums; this ſheds 3 

fine duſt, or true farina, and is ſuſtained on a pedicle 

ſingly, and-coming out of a theca or cup, which in ſome 
is undivided, in others is divided into two or more Icy- 
ments, repreſents a true flower. All the moſſes which 
have this fort of flower are to be ranked in this genus, 
however widely they differ from one another in their ex- 

ternal general form. 3 

The firſt order of the /:chenaftra, according to Dillenius, 

contains thoſe with ſhoots and branches of a determi! 

figure; and of theſe the firſt ſeries conſiſts of ſuch s 

have leaves all ſet one way. Diller. Hiſt. Maſc. p. 499, 

The ſecond ſeries of theſe lichenaſtra comprehends thoſe, 

which have their leaves ſet on each ſide the ſtalks, 2! 

reſemble in miniature the ſeveral kinds of the trichomaueꝭ 

and aſplenium : the firſt diviſion of theſe compreben® 

thoſe which have ſimple pinnæ, placed alternately 282" 

one another, and the middle rib naked. 

The firſt ſubdiviſion comprehends thoſe which bat? 

whole pinnæ, or at the utmoſt ſuch as ate only lig 1 


Lickxck, in Painting, are the liberties which the painter | 


crenated. | Tha 


LIF 


iviſion of theſe lichenaſira comprehends thoſe 


The ſecond « innæ cut into two or three ſegments, or as 


which have p 


e kind d 14500 of theſe lichenaſtra takes in thoſe which 


f eſemble the trichomanes, but which 
Fre 17 b hid, or covered by the auriculæ of 
hive inne, or elſe by ſecondary ones. 
Th Neſt ſubdiviſion of theſe comprehends thoſe which 
= the middle rib covered by the auriculæ of the pinnæ. 
1 -ond ſubdiviſion of theſe 7ichenaſtra, comprehends 
2 which have the lower _ of their middle rib co- 
_ with either one ſingle foliage, or with a ſeries of 
. i inn. | 
an of theſe lichenaſtra, comprehends thoſe 
-hich are imbricatcd, or have their pinnæ ſtanding cloſer 
be n, and lying over one another, and ſtanding leſs out 
pon che ſurface of the ſtalks, The firſt diviſion of theſe 
rent in thoſe which have ſcales or pinnæ, as it were fur- 
aiſhed with a ſecondary ſcale below. ES . 
The ſecond diviſion of theſe lichenaftra contains thoſe 
which have the ribs or nerves of the branches covered 
underneath by a ſort of ſecondary ſquamæ. a 
The fourth ſeries of theſe lichengſtra takes in thoſe which 
are every way ſurrounded with leaves. | 
The ſecorid order of theſe lichenaſtra comprehends thoſe 
which have leaves variouſly and indeterminately divided, 
which creep upon the ground, and have no ſtalks except 
icles. | 
? 44 10 order of the lichenaſira comprehends a few 
ſpecies, of which the author was leſs perfectly informed 
x 2 of the reſt, not having ſeen their heads, or abſo- 
lutely depending on the accounts of them. | 
LICHENOIDES, in Botany, the name of a genus of alge, 
the characters of which are theſe : they are compoſed 
of parts of different figure and ſtructure, not ſimple and 
uniform as the byſſi ; they have uſually no ſtalk, but 
grow on the branches of trees, on ſtones, and other bo- 
dies, either in form of a mere cruſt, or of leaves vari- 
oully divided, and raiſed. 'They have tubercles on the 


and growing cloſely upon the leaves without pedi- 

10 Michel has deſcribed * flowers and ſeeds of theſe 
plants from microſcopic obſervations, but theſe are too 
minute to ſorm generical diſtinctions on. Theſe plants 
have the name Iichenoides, from their reſemblance to the 
lichen, or liverwort, as they conſiſt, like it, of leaves 
diffuſed every way. They have hence been called by 
ſome lichens; but the difference between the two genera 
is very great, theſe having very imperfect flowers, the 
others the moſt perfect of all the moſſes. 

"The lichencides are a very numerous genus, and are there- 

fore divided into ſeveral ſubordinate ſeries, or orders. 

Of the firſt order, are thoſe which have no leaves, but are 

merely cruſtaceous. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 124. 

The ſecond order of the /ichenoides comprehends thoſe 
which have regular ſeutellæ appearing in manner of flow- 
ers; theſe are little hollowed cups, as it were, ſurround- 
ed with a kind of rim. 

This order comprehends the foliaceous /ichenoides. Of 
theſe ſome are of a gelatinous ſubſtance, and have tu- 
bercles and ſcutellæ. 
Of the gelatinous /ichrnoides, the following are the known 
ſpecies of the dry and more rigid kinds, which have regu- 
lar ſcutellæ. 
Theſe have their ſcutellze ſtanding on pedicles, more or 
leſs long; the other kinds have them applied cloſe to 


leaves of theſe are more or leſs broad, and generally grow 
out from ſtones, or the branches of trees. | 
Theſe have all their leaves, more or leſs, free; but 
there are ſome ſpecies which have them cloſely adhering, 
in every part, to the ſtone or wood on which they grow. 
The third ſeries of the /ichensides takes in thoſe which 
are dry and peltated, or clypeated, which have tubercles 
ofa roundiſh, or oblong e, ſometimes flat, ſometimes 
convex, but never concave, nor ſurrounded with any rim 
4 margins in the manner of the ſcutellæ of the former 
nds. 

The ſecond diviſion of theſe /ichenoides contains thoſe 
Which have pileated heads or peltz, ſuſtained on ſhort 
pedicles which are fixed to their middle. 

To all theſe there are to be added ſome other ſpecies, the 


ſo that they have not yet been obſerved. 


LICINIUM, a word uſed by many chirurgical writers to 
expreſs a tent. 


van of Bacchus; a thing ſo eſſential to all the ſolemnities 
of chis god, that they could not be duly celebrated with- 
outit. See Dioxvsi4. 

LICN OPHORI, Auxvopopoy in the Dionyſian ſolemnity, thoſe 
who carried the LION. . | 


V oL. III. N 201. 


ſeveral parts of theſe, ſerving in the place of flowers or | 


the ſurface of the leaves, and uſually of one colour : the | 


peltze or ſhields of which very rarely, if ever, appear, 


ON, Ava, in the Dionyſian ſolemnities, the myſtical | 


LICTORS, among the Romans, were officers eſtabliſhed 
by Romulus, who always attended the chicf magiſtrates 
when they appeared in public. h 
The duty of their office conſiſted in the three ſollowin 
particulars : 1. Submetio, or clearing the way for the 
magiſtrate they attended: this they did by word of mouth; 
or, if there was occaſion, by uſing the rods they always 
carried along with them. 2. Animadver/io, or cauſing 


to alight, if on horſeback, or in a chariot; to riſe up, 
uncover, make way, and the like: 3. Præitio, or walk- 
ing before the magiſtrates : this they did not conſuſedly, 
or all together, nor by two of three abreaſt, but ſingly 
following one another in a ſtraight line. They alſo pre- 
ceded the triumphal car in public triumphs ; and it was 
alſo part of their office to arreſt criminals, and to be pub- 
lic executioners in beheading, &c. Their enfigns were 
the Fascks and SECURISs. : 
As to the number of /i#:r5 allowed each magiſtrate, a 
dictator had twenty-four, a maſter of the horſe ſix, a 
conſul twelve, a prætor fix ; and each veſtal virgin, 4 
ſhe appeared abroad, had one. 

LIE, or LyE under the Jer. See Lvine, &. 

LIEGE, L161vs, properly fignifies a val, who holds a 
kind of fee, that binds him in a cloſer obligation to his 
lord than other people. | 
The term ſeems to be detived from the French ier, to 
bind; on account of a ceremony uſed in rendering faith, 
or homage ; which was by locking the vaſſal's thumb, or 
his hand, in that of the lord, to ſhew that he was faſt 
bound by his gath of fidelity. —Cvjas, Vigenere, and 
Bignon, chooſe rather to derive the word from the ſame 
ſource with /eudrs, or leodi, loyal, faithful. But Du-Cange 
falls in with the opinion of thoſe who derive it from 
liti, a kind of vaſſals, ſo firmly attached to their lord, ori 
account of lands or fees held of him, that they were 
obliged to do him all mannef of ſervice, as if they were 
his domeſtics. He adds, this was formely called Iitgium 
ſervitium, and the perſon litge. In this ſenſe, the word 
is uſed, Leg. Edw. cap. 29. Jude: ſub tutela regis ligea de- 
bent eſſe ; that is, wholly under his proteQion. | 
By liege HOMAGE, the vaſſal was obliged to ſerve his lord 
towards all, and againſt all, excepting his father. In 
which ſenſe, the word was uſed in oppoſition to /imple 
Homage; which laſt only obliged the vaſſal to pay the. 
rights and accuſtomed dues to his lord ; and not to bear- 
arms againſt the emperor, prince, or other ſuperior lord: 
ſo that a liege man was a perſon wholly devoted to his 
lord, and entirely under his command. 

Omnibus, &c. Reginaldus, rex Infultrum, ſalutem. Sciatis 
qued devent honio ligeus domini regis Angliæ Fohannis, con- 
tra omnes mortales, quamdiu vixeroz & inde ei fidelitatem 
& ſacramentum preſiiti, &c. MS. penes W. Dugdale. 
But it muſt be obſerved, there were formerly two kinds 
of liege homage : the one, by which the vaſſal was obliged 
to ſerve his lord, againſt all, without exception even o 
his ſovereign; the other, by which he was to ſerve him 
againſt all, except ſuch other lords as he had formerly 


owed liege homage to. 
In our old ſtatutes, /zeges, and Liege people Jr terms pe- 
culiarly appropriated to the king's ſuhhects; as bein 
liges, ligi, or ligati, obliged to pay allegiance to him; 

en. VI. 14 Hen. VIII. &c. though private perſons had 

their lieges too. 
Reinaldus, Dei gratia, abbas Ramęſiæ, præpeſito & homini- 
bus de Branceſtre, & omnibus wicinis Francis & Anglis, 
ſalutem. Sciatis me dediſſe terram Ulfe, in depedene (hodie 
depedale) huic Boſelino, & uxori ejus Alfniæ ca conditione 
quod effettt ſint homines leges. Lib. Rameſ. 

L1EGE vaſſalage. See VASSALAGE. 

LIE NIS :nfar#us. See SPLEEN. 

LIENTERY, Acura, in Phy/ic, a kind of looſeneſs or 
DIARRHOEA, wherein the food paſſes ſo ſuddenly through 


little or no alteration. 
The ancients were of opinion, that the /ientery was owing 
to the too great ſmoothneſs and ſlipperineſs of the inſide 
of the inteſtines, by which they let the food flip off 
before it was digeſted : and hence they gave it this name, 
which is formed from azzo5, ſmooth, polrſhed ; and witpoy, 
inte/line. | 
The lientery is generally owing either to a defect in the 
ferment of the ſtomach, or to a relaxation of the pylorus, 
attended with ſo briſk an irritation of the fibres of the 
ſtomach, that, inſtead of retaining the aliment, it lets it 
aſs, or to an obſtruction of the inteſtinal glands. 
Exceſs of drinking ſometimes occaſions this diſeaſe, by 
relaxing the ſtomach, and eſpecially the pylorus, too im- 
moderately. 
| Etmuller propoſesto ſtrengthen the ſtomach with rhubarb, 
quinces, and ſuch means as check vomyting : Dr. Freind 
adviſes to gently ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube, and to de- 
| | 2 terge 
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2 


the people to pay the uſual reſpe& to the magiſtrate, as 


the ſtomach and guts, as to be thrown out by ſtool, with 


= 


terge the obſtructed glands by means of gentle purges, | 
and vomits of ipecacuanha at proper intervals. To theſe 
may be added moderate dings and ſtomachic, warm, 
and ſtrengthening medicines. Sec COELIAC paſſion and 


. DysSENTERY. 
LIEUTENANT, locumtenens, a deputy, or officer, who 


holds the place of a ſuperior, and diſcharges in his ab- 
ſence the duties of the office which: he ought to exerciſe 


in perſon. 


Of theſe, ſome are civil; as lords lientenants of king- | 


doms; who are the king's viceroys, and govern in his 
ſtead, ſuch as the lord lieutenant of Ireland; and LORDS 
lieutenants of counties. | 

But the term is moſt frequent among military men, 
among whom there is a variety of /ieutenants. 


L1eEUTENANT is the ſecond commillioned officer in every | 
company of both foot and horſe, and next to the captain, 
who takes the command upon the death-or abſence of the | 


captain. 

11 of artillery, is an officer of the artillery, in 
each company of which there are one ſirſt and three ſecond 
lieutenants. The firſt lieutenant has the ſame detail of. 
duty with the captain, becauſe in his abſence, he com- 
mands the company. The ſecond licutenant is the ſame 
as the enſign in an infantry regiment, being the youngeſt 


commiſſioned officer in the company, and it is his duty |, 


to aſſiſt the firſt entenant. 
LiEUTENANT of engineers. See ENGINEER. 
LIEUTENANT- general, a great officer, the next in rank to 
the GFNERAL of an army : theſe officers ſervein the held, 
or in ſieges, according to the dates of their commiſſions. 
In battle, the oldeſt commands the right wing of the army, 
the ſecond the left wing, the third the centre, the fourth 


the right wing of the ſerond line, the fifth the left wing, | 


the ſixth the centre, &c. In ſieges, the /reutenant-ge- 
nerals always command the right of the principal attack, 
and order what they think proper for the advancement of 
the fiege, during the twenty-four hours they are in the 
trenches, except the attack, which they are not to make 
without an order from the general in chief. 


In France they have alſo lieutenant- generals of their naval | 


forces, who command immediaicly under the admirals. 
In Holland they have a lientenant-admiral, which is the 
ſame with what we call a vice-admrel. 

LirurENAN T- general of the ordnance, is he who has the 
charge of the artillery, batteries, c. under the maſter- 
genetal, ot in his abſence. 'This oſlicer was frrit eſtabliſh- 
ed in1597- Sec ORDNANCE. 

LituTENANT=colonel of foot, is the ſecond officer in a regi- 
ment; he commands in the abſence of the coLONEL, 
and in battle takes poſt at his colonel's left. 

The dragoons have alſo a /ieutenant-colone! ; but the horſe 
have not, properly, any; the firſt captain of the regi- 
ment ſupplies the oſſice. 

Lieu TENANT=colonel of horſe, is only the firſt captain of 
the regiment, who commands in the abſence of the colonel, 
taking place of the all other captains. 

LIEUTENAN T=cap/ain. See CAPTAIN, 

This denomination was aboliſhed in the Engliſh army in 
1772, when it was ordered that for the future all captain- 
licutenants ſhould have the rank and title of captains in 
the army. 1 

1EUTENANT Fa hip of war, is the officer next in rank 
and power to the captain, in whoſe abſence he is chargea 
with the command of the ſhip, and alſo the execution of 
any orders which he may have received from the com- 
manders relating to the king's ſervice. The Hertenant, 
who commands the watch at ſea, keeps a liſt of all the 
officers and men belonging to it, in order to muſter 
ic and report to the captain the names of thoſe who are 
abſent from their duty. Doring the night-watch, he oc- 
caſionally viſits.the lower deck, or ſends thither a proper 
oſſicer to ſce that order is obſerved: He is always to be 


upon deck in his watch, to give orders for trimming the | 


Tails and ſuperintending the navigation, and for preſerv- 


ing order; but he is never to change the ſhip's courſe | 


without the captain's directions, unleſs it be to avoid an 


immediate danger. In time of battle, he is to ſee, that | 


all the men are preſent at their quarters, to order and 
exhort them to perſorm their duty, and to inform the 
captain of any miſbehaviour. "The youngelt Lieutenant of 
the ſhip, who is alſo called lientenant at arms, is, beſides 
his common duty, to train the ſeamen to the uſe of {mall 
arms, and in time of battle to attend and direct them 
for this purpoſe. | | 
LituTEHANT de roy, the deputy governor of all ſtrong 
towns in France, who is a check upon the governor, and 
commands in his abſence. | 
LitUTENAN'T reformed is he whofe company or troop is 
broke or diſbanded, but continued in whole or half-pay, | 
and ſtill preſerves his right of ſeniority and rank in the army. 
LIFE, vita, is a very ambiguous term, For both God, 
and man, and a ſoul, and an animal, and a plant, are 
ſaid to live: yet there is not any thing common to all 
theſe beſide a kind of active exiſtence; which, however, is 


LiFE of mind, vita mentis, is held, by the Carteſang to 
a bl 


by 


; 


, 


P 


; 


N 


LIE of body, vita corporis, conſiſts in an uninte 


Lirr of man, vita hominis, conſiſts of a continued commu 


LirE is more particularly ufed for the duration of an am. 


Lirx is alſo uſed for the conſtitution; or, that principle 5: 


Lirk, in a medical ſenſe, is defined, the cincur ation 


LIE, protongation 7 is made, by lord Bacon, one of th: 


| 
| 


Hence ariſe three intentions ſor the prolongation of A. 


The juices of the body are rendered leſs linie io be 


cold, robuſt exerciſes, axd ſome mineral baths : mit: 


tation is promoted four ways; by the concoction 0! ** 


LiF 


of very different kinds. Sce Ax IMA, and V 
Life, then, in the general, expreſſes a ki 
operative exiſtence; and it is therefore conce 
in motion. But particularly, 


nd of active. 


Tupteg 


motion therein. A body therefore, ſaid to be living muſt 


conſiſt of various parts or members, both interna 

external, ſo framed and put together, as to n 
one whole. And theſe members muſt be mores 
warmed by ſome fluid ſubſtance, permeating the 2 
frame; by which heat and motion, the vital n 
are to be perſormed. Such are nutrition, gener; "ay 
local motion, Oc. | «On, 


conſiſt in a perpetual cogitation, or uninterrupted 

of thinking; which "hm: likewiſe to have Tong re wes 
meaning when he calls the foul &acxaa; which hi: a : 
preters call afz5; thinking being the only proper 67 
the mind. ee 
But Mr. Locke endeavours to refute this principle, 9 
THINKING and SOUL. She. 


nication of body and mind; or in operations, to which 
both the motions of the body and ideas of the ming 
contribute. | : 

Thus, e. gr. the mind now thinking of fomething on 
occaſion of that thought there ariſes a certain motion in 
the body: and now again, the body moves firſt, Which. 
motion 1s. followed by ſome thought of the mind. 
In ſuch alternate or reciprocal operation does the er 
man conſiſt ; conſidered as he is a compound of bod 
and mind. See SExXSATION and Mo Tio, | 


mal's being; or the tpace: of time that paſſeth betrees 
its birth and death. l 
Some contend that the % of anim l is preſerved by the 
acid parts of the air mixing with the blood in the lun. 
which parts diſſolve or attenuate the blood, and pref 
its heat, and by both theſe kcep up tlie motion of th- 
heart. See Dr. Bryan mton's Treat. of the Anima 
Occonomy. 


heat and motion which animates bodies, and makcs then, 
port act, and grow. 

n which ſenſe, line is divided into animal, nec, and 
VegetatliVe. g 


of the blood. 


three branches of medicine ; the other two relating t» 
the preſervation of health, and the cure of difcaſcs. 
The theory of prolonging %% he numbers among the 
deſiderata Some means, or indications, that fcem t 
lead to it, he lays down as follow, 

Things are preſerved in two manners ; either in their 
identity, or by reparation. In their identity, as a fly, or 
ant, in amber; a flower, or fruit, or wood, in a conſcr- 
vatory of fnow ; a dead carcaſe, in balſams. By rears 
tion, as a flame, or a mechanical engine, &c. Io attain 
to the prolongation of /ife, both theſe methods mul bz 
uſed ; and the human body muſt be preſerved both 23 
manumates, as flame, and as mechanical inſtruments rc 
preſerved. 


retardation of conſumption, proper rh n, and ret 
vation of what begins to grow old. Conſumption iis 0c- 
calioned by two kinds of depredation z a depretiation ot 
the innate ſpirit, and a depredation of the ambient att. 
Theſe may be each prevented two ways; either by re- 
dering thoſe agents leſs predatory, or by rendering te 
paſſive parts (viz. the juices of the body) leſs liable to be 
preyed on. The ſpirit will be rendered leſs predatory, ! 
either its ſubſtance be condenſed, as by the ute of opiates, 
grief, &c. or its quantity diminiſhed, as in ſpare and mo- 
naſtic diets z or its motion calmed, as in idleneſs and trau- 
quility. The ambient air becomes leſs predatory, Lille 
either leſs heated by the rays of the ſun, as in coli climates, 
in caves, mountains, and anchorets cells; or be bent 0 
from the body, as by a denſe tkin, the feathers of binde 
and the uſe of oils and unguents, without aromatics 


: ; : 
preyed on, either by making them harder, or mbre mol 
and oily : harder, as by a coarſe ſharp diet, living int 


as by the uſe of ſweet foods, c. abſtaining from alt 
and acids; and efpecially by ſuch a mixture of drink, a 
conſiſts wholly of fine ſubtile particles, without any 2 
mony or acidityp. | 
Reparation is performed by means of aliment ; as 
viſcera, ſo as to extrude the aliment; by exciting ©* 
exterior parts to the attraction of the aliment, as 1 J. 
wh exerciſes and frications, and ſome unctions end Vat 
y the preparation of the food itfelf, ſo as it may ee 
caſily infinuate itſelf, and, in ſome meaſure, aut e 
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as in various ways of dreſſing meats, mix- 
fermenting breads, and reducing the virtues 


the digeſtion ; 
ing es into one; by ag wary the act of aſſi- 
g lation itſelf, as in ſeaſonable ſleep, ſome external ap- 
oy . ee The renovation of what begins to * 
* ßerſormed two ways; by the inteneration of the 
5 di of the body, as in the uſe of emollients, emplaſters, 

a Hons, &c. of ſuch a nature, as do not extract, but 
:mpreſs 4 or by purging off the old juices and ſubſtituting 


freſh ones; as in ſeaſonable evacuations, attenuating 


n adds theſe three axioms: that the pro- 


longarion of life 18 to be expected rather from ſome ſtated 
diets, than either from any ordinary regimen, or wy 
extraordinary medicines, more from operating on the 
ſpirits, and mollifying the youth than from the manner 
of feeding; and this mollitying of the parts without, is 
to be nerformed by ſubſtantials, impriments, and occlu- 
dents. Sce LONGAVITY. | 
Lirs-ANNUITIES, are annuities the * of which 
are ſuſpended on the continuance of any given life or 
lives; and they may be diſtinguiſhed into annuities to 
commence immediately, and annuities to commence at 
ſome future period, or reverſionary life-annuities. g 
The value of a /zfe-annuity 18 properly the ſum that will 
be ſufficient to enable a ſeller (allowing for the chances 
of mortality) to pay the — without loſs ; and, 
ſuppoſing money to hear no intereſt, it is always equal to 
the expeftation of the life. : : 
For example. Obſervations ſhew, that according to the 
mean probabilities of the duration of human life, the ca- 
pectation of a liſe aged ten is nearly forty years; or, in 
other words, that a ſet of lives at this age, will one 
with another enjoy forty years each of exiſtence, ſome 
of hem enjoying a duration as much longer as others 
enjoy 2 ſhorter. It is obvious, therefore, that ſuppoſing 
money to bear no intereſt, 40 J. in hand for cach life, 
world be ſufficient to enable a feller to pay to any number 
of {ach lives 11. per ann. for their whole duration; or, 
in other words, that 40/. is, on this ſuppoſition, the va- 
luc of a life aged ten. : ; 
But if any improvement is made of money by putting 
it out to intereſt this will be more than the value ; be- 
cauſe it will be more than ſufficient to pay the annuity ; 
and as much more than ſuthcient as the improvement 
or the intereſt is greater. If, for inſtance, any ſum 
now in hand may be ſo improved, by being put out to 
intereſt, at 4 per cent as to double itſelf in eighteen years; 
the ſeller of ſuch an annuity will (in conſequence of 
putting out half the purchaſe-money to intereit) find 
himfclf at the end of eighteen years in poſſeſſion of 42. 
or of 20l. more than is ſufficient to pay the remainder 
of the annuities, though he ſhould make no farther im- 
provement of the — 3 — If he puts out the 
money to higher intereſt he will be a greater gainer, if 
to leſs, he will be a leſs gainer; but at any rate of in- 
tereſt he muſt be a gainer. The truth is, that ſuppoſing the 
intereit to be that juit mentioned, or 4 per cent. and all the 
improvement poſſible made of the money at this intereſt, he 
will find 17 J. 103. 6d. for each annuity (inſtead of 40/ ) 
to be ſufficient to enable him to make all his payments. 
(See the tables at the end of this article.) But that if he 
improves the money at 5 per cent. he will find 154. to be 
ſullicient. 
It may ſeem to follow from hence, that we have nothing 
to do to find the value of a /ife-annuity, but to find the 
expectation of the liſe, and then to take out of the corm- 
mon tables the value of an annuity certain for a term of 
years equal to the expectation ; and it may appear ſtrange 
that this {houid not give the true value. 
The truth is, that it will give the value greater than it is; 
or that a leſs ſum than that ſound in this way will be 
ſulſicient to pay the annuity. Suppoſing the intereſt 
4 per cent, the value of an annuity certain for forty years 
1s 194, 16s. (ſee 740. III. AvNuiTIES) but the value of a 
life aged ten, at this rate of intereſt is, as has been juſt 
ſaid, no more than 17/. 10s. 6d. The principal reaſon 
ol this is the difference between the valur of ſorty pay- 
ments of an annuity to. be made every year regularly 
one after another, till in forty years they are all made; 


de made at greater diſtances of time from one an- 
other, and not to be all made till the end of ſeventy 
or eigluy years. In this laſt caſe there is more time 
Even for the improvement of the purchaſe-money, and 

therefore a leſs Km will be ſuſſicient to enable a ſeller to 
make his payments. All that is learned from knowing 
the expectation of a number of lives, is the mean number 
of payments that will be made to each of them, and not 
the time in which they will be made. For example. The 
eXpeCtation of a life at ten being forty years, it follows 
that to a hundred lives at this age, forty payments for | 
each /ife, or four thouſand in all, will be made. But, as 


| 


and the value of the ſame number of payments to | 


all the lives will not be extinct in leſs thanſeventy or cighty 
years, many of the payments will not be made till afte 
the expiration of forty ycars ; and, therefore, a part of 
the purchaſe-money will be improved for a longer time 
than forty years. In general, it may be obſerved that 
about a quarter of the payments of a ſet of //fe-annuities 
will be made after the expiration of a term of years equal 
to the expet7ations of the lives; and that this quarter 
having a longer time for accumulation than the expeQta- 
tions of the lives, the value of the lives mult be leſs thai 
the value of annuities to be paid regularly every year for 
a time equal to the expectations. Thus 1980/. will, in 
conſequence of being improved at 4 per cent. pay a hun- 
dred annuities of 17. for forty years. But a leſs ſum (or 
1750 J.) will pay a hundred ſuch annuities to a ſet of 
lives whoſe common expectation is forty years; becauſe 
a quarter of the payments will not be made till after the 
end of forty years, and ſome, not till after the end of 
ſeventy or eighty years; and conſequently a qizarter of 
the purchaſe-money will be improved for more than 
forty years, and ſome of it for more than ſeventy or 
eighty years. . 
Theſe obſervations demonſtrate, that it is a miſtake to 
reckon the value of a /ife-annuity the ſame with the value 
of an annuity certain for a term of years equal to the 
expretation of the life. But it is a greater miſtake to 
reckon it the ſame with the value of an annuity for a term 
certain, equal to that which a life has an even chance of 
exiſting. This is the error into which Mr. Weyman Lee, 
Mr. Dale, and ſome others have fallen. The former in 
particular has taken great pains to ſupport this error in 2 
book which is entitled, An Eſſay to aſcertain the Value 
of Annuities for Years and Lives; and which affords a 
remarkable inſtance of pains miſapplied and groſs igno- 
rance united to an over-hearing confidence. 
The reaſoning juſt ſtated is ſufficient to prove this method 
of calculating the values of. /ife-annnities to be wrong. 
But there is a particular conſideration which ſets the 
abſurdity of it in the ſtrongeſt light. Were it a right 
method of calculation, it would follow that an annuity on 
a life expoſed to ſuch danger in a particular year as to 
create an equal chance whether it will not fail in that 
year, would, at the beginning of the year, be worth »:- 
thing, though ſuppoſed to be 3 of continuing for ever, 
if it eſcaped that danger. 
The true method of computing the values of /i/fe-annuitics 
— be explained in the following manner. Let us ſup- 
poſe that the duration of the annuity is to be only ane 
year. That is, that 17. is to be paid a year hence, pro- 
vided a liſe now of a given age ſhould be then in being. 
Were it certain that this /ife would not fail in the year, 
the value of the annuity would be the ſame with the 
value of it payable a year hence, or with the ſum which, 
now put out to intereſt, would increaſe to /. in a year 
and this ſum, ſuppoſing intereſt at 4 per cent. is 105 <d. 
as may be ſeen in the table of the values of 11. payable 
at the end of any number of years given under the ar- 
ticle ANNUITIES, | 
But the payment not being to be made, ſhould the /:/e 
happen to fail in the year, this ſum ought to be diminith- 
ed in proportion to the degree of the uncertainty, which 
there is, whether the „%% will continue to exiſt through 
the year; and it is caſy to fee that this wncetriainty or 
chance 1s in the proportion of the number of perſons at 
that age living at the ed of the year, to the number 
living at the beginning of it, as ſhewn by obſervations. 
For example: if it has been found in any ſituation that 
but half the number of perſons of the given age living 
at the beginning of the year, are living at the end of it, 
the uncertainty will be as 4; and the value juſt men- 
tioned ought to be leſſened one half; If it appears that 
two-thirds or nine-tenths or ninety-nine hundredths are 
living at the end of the year, the ſame value muſt be 
diminiſhed only one-third, one-tenth, or one hundredth. 
That is, it will be neceſſary to multiply it by 3, 2, 
or ox. Univerſally then, the preſent value of any ſum to 
be paid a year hence, provided a given 4% thould be then 
exiſting, is that ſum multiplied by the value of 1 . pay- 
able at the end of the year (taken out of Table II. under 
the article ANNU1TIES) and alſo by the fraction formed 
by making the number of the living at the age of the 
wen lie (taken out of the Table of O5/ervariens) 
* denominator, and the number of the living at the 
next ſucceeding age, (or at the end of the year) the nume- 
ratzr.. For example. Let the value be ſought of 1. 
ayable a year hence, if a child aged ten thould be then 
living, reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent. The value of 11. 
reckoning this intereſt and payable a year hence, is (as 
has been juſt faid) r9s. 3d. or (in decimal parts ot a 
ound, as given in the common tables of intereſt) .961 5 
(Se Table Il. under the article Ax xt ITIES). The num- 


ber of the living at the age of ten (in 7e III. at the end 


age 


of this article) is 567 5 and at the next ſucceeding 
or 
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a year, an 


and by the very 


table of obſervations at the age of twelve to the num- 


Will increaſe in a year to 5623/, That is, it is 5623 /. 
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for eleven) is 5623. It follows, therefore, that according } 
to this table, out of 507 5 12 at the age of ten, only 
5623 are living at the end o the year; or, in other 
words, that the chance or probability of a lite aged ten 
exiſting through the year is as 47; 3, which fraction, 
therefore, multiplied by .9615 gives the value ſought, or 
:9526 equal to 195. 014d. : =Y : 
Again, let us ſuppoſe, that the duration of a /;fe-annuzty 
of 11. is to be two years, or that one payment of 1/. is to 
be made a year hence, provided a given /ife ſhould exiſt 
i a ſecond payment of the ſame ſum at the end 
of two years, provided the ſame life ſhould be in exiſtence 
at the end of two years. The method of finding the 
value of the firſt payment has been already explained 
— reaſoning it may be caſily diſco- 
vered, that the value of the ſecond payment muſt be the 
value of 1/7. payable at the end of two years, diminiſhed 
in proportion, to the uncertainty that the given 4% will 
exiſt two years; or (which is the ſame) mu/tiplied by the 
fraction formed by making the number of the living at 
the given age the denominator, and the number of the 
living at the next ſucceeding age but one, or at the end 
of two years, the numerator. 
Example. Let the value be require I of 1/. payable 
early for two years, provided a child aged ten ſhould 
live two years, reckoning mtereſt at 4 per cent. | 
The value of the payment at the end of the firſt year 
has been juſt found to be .9526 in decimal parts of a 
pound, or 195. Od. 
The value of the payment at. the end of the ſecond year 
is the value of 1]. payable two years hence, leſſened by 
the uncertainty that a life aged ten will live two years; 
or in the preportion of the number of the living in the 


ber of the living at the age of ten. That is, it is. 9245 


(the ſaid value of 1/. payable at the end of two years, | 


taken out. of Table II. under the article ANNU1TIEs) 
multiplied by the fraction 43+, or. 9078 equal to 13s. 24. 
See Table III at the end of this article. To this value 
add the former value, or .9526/. and the total, or 1.8604/. 
will be the value of both payments, or of an annuity of 
11. on a life aged ten for two years. 

By proceeding in this way it will appear that the value of 
the ſame annuity for three years is .8889 x 4334+ 1.8604 
= 2. 725¼. and for eighty-ſix years (or the whole duration 
of life according to the table of obſervations) 17.523801. 
It is evident, that in the ſame method the value of an 
annuity of 1% on a life at any other age is to be found; 
and that ſuppoſing the annuity any other ſum than 1 /. 
its value will be this ſum multiplied by the value of an 
annuity of 1/. | ; 

The calculations of the values of /fe-annuities may be 
otherwiſe explained in the following manner. Suppoſe 
a life annuity of 17.- payable yearly to every one of 5675 
perſons, all now aged ten, the firſt payment of which 1s 
to be made a year hence. It appears from the Northamp- 
ton Table of Obſervations (or Table III. in the followin 
collection of Tables) that only 5623 of theſe perſons 
will be living at the end of a year; and, conſequently, 
that the money then to be paid will be only 5623 /. The 
preſent value, therefore, of the firſt payment of the an- 
nuities will be the ſum which now put out to intereſt 


diſcounted for a year, or 54061. 105. for this ſum added 
to its intereſt for a year (reckoned at 4 per cent.) will 
juſt make up 5623/. From the ſame Table of Obſerva- 
tions, it appears farther that of 5675 perſons living at 
ten years of age, only 5573 will be living at the end of 
two years, The preſent value, therefore, of the ſecond 
payment of the annuities will be the ſum which being 
now put out to compound intereſt at 4 per cent. will 
increaſe to 5573 . in two years. This ſum is 51521. 
45. In like manner 5523, 5473, 5423, &c. being the 
number living at the end of three, four, five, &c. years, 
the value of the third, fourth, fifth, &c. payments of 
the annuities will be 5523. 54734. 54234. &c. diſ- 
counted for three, four, five, Sc. years, reſpectively, 
and continued to the year in which all the lives become 
extinct. The total of all theſe values is 99443 which, 
therefore, is the ſum that would be ſufficient, if improved 
at 4 per cent. to make good the payment of an annuity of 
17. for life to every one of 5675 perſons aged ten, ac- 
cording to the Northampton Table of Obſervations. The 
value, therefore, of ſuch an annuity payable to only one 
of this number muſt be the 5675th part of 9944 3/. or 
171. 10s. 6d. 


In the Table of Obſervations from which the examples 


here given have been taken, and alſo in the Table framed 
by Dr. Halley, from the bills of mortality at Breſlaw in 
Sileſia, it may be obſerved that the numbers dying every 

ear out of a given number born, continue in the middle 


this hypotheſis will die annually during the term d. 


to 75 *. 5 271. — .9615/. — .9245l. — . 8889¼. &c. and 


. The complement in the preſent caſe _— 76, the value of 


from real obſervations. The rejection of it will indeed 


„ m 


ges of life nearly the ſame for many years together. 


LI F 


It was this circumſtance that led Mr. De Molvre 
his hypotheſis of an equal decrement of fe through an 


to form 


its ſtages after ten. In this hypotheſis, the limit or ut 
moſt probable extent of life is fixed to the age of eighty. 
ſix; and out of any number living at a given age * 
equal nuinber is e e to die every year, till at . 
ſix all the lives become extinct. Thus, ſor inſtance 17 
there art ſeventy- ſix perſons living at ten, one of them h 


ſcventy-ſix ws at the end of which time the laſt fur. 
ving life will have failed. Or, in other words, ſeventv. 
five will be living at the end of the firſt year, ſevent;.. 
four at the end of the ſecond year, ſeventy-three at the 
end of the third ycar, and ſo on for ſeventy-ſix years ; 
from whence it follows that the probability of one perſon, * 
living to the end of the firſt, or ſecond, or third year vill 
be 14, 3%, 34, Sc. reſpeQtively, where it appears that 
the fractions, and conſequently the probabilities th 
expreſs, decreaſe arit/hmetically. The number of years 
which a {;fe wants of the age of eighty-ſix is in this hy. 
potheſis called the COMPLEMENT of the /ife, and halt 
this complement is always the EXPECTAT10N. of the 
life. That is, according to what has been already ſaid 
it is the number of years which one with another a ſet 
of lives at that age will exiſt ; or, as the writers on this 
ſubject ſometimes ſpeak, it is the Mare of /if- due to 
Ha of them, | 

It is extremely eaſy to calculate the values of Vi Illes 
on this hypotheſis For, by what has been juſt ſaid, the 
value of an annuity on a liũe aged 10, is the ſum of the 
ſcries 54 *. 9615 +54 X.9245 +44 * .8889, &c. continued 


-0527/. being the values (reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent.) 

of 1/. payable at the end of 1, 2, 3, &c. to 7 years; 

or, calling 1/. with its intereſt for a year, 4, and 56, „, 

the value of the /ife is r +, &c. to 
ur 


nr* nr? 


2275 (See Tab. II. AxnNu1T1Es). Now, as in this ſeries 


nri5 , 

the probabilities of living are made to decreaſe equally, 
the ſum of it may be Lens at once by the following 
rule. 

& Find in Table III. under ANNU1T1Es, the value of an 
% annuity of 1/. certain for a number of years equal to the 
« complement. Multiply this value by the perpetuity in- 
* creaſed by unity, and divide the product * the com- 
A plement. The quotient ſubtracted from the perpe- 
© tuity will be the value.“ 


an annuity for 76 years being (ſee Tab. III. AxxviTiEs) 
23.7311, and the perpetuity 25, the ſum of the ſeries 
1 — 1 „1-2 13 
7 * 
. 
will come out 16.881. In the ſame manner may the va- 
lue of a /fe at any other age be computed, according to 
this hypotheſis ; and theſe values are the ſame with thoſe 
in Mr. De Moivre's table of the values of lives. 
But it is a neceſſary obſervation, that in the firſt and laſt 
ſtages of life, this hypotheſis differs too much from fact. 
This may be eaſily feen, by comparing it with the fol- 
lowing tables of the probabilities of human life, formed 


„Ke. or the value of a life aged 10, 


render calculations of the values of lives (eſpecially joint 
lives) a work of more labour and difficulty; but there is 
an eaſy theorem given by Mr. Simpſon, in his book on 
the Doctrine of Annuities and Reverſions, and ſince by 
Dr. Price, in his book on Reverſionary Payments, note 
(O), p. 312, zd edit. which will remove much of this 
labour. We ſhall here give the explanation and proof of 
this theorem from Mr. , "hand reatiſe on Annuities 
and Aſſurances, chap. ii. f 2. p. 56. 
« Was it certain that a perſon of a given age would live 
eto the end of a year, the value of an annuity of 10 
on ſuch a life would be the preſent ſum which would 
« increaſe in a year to the value of a life one year older, 
together with the value of the ſingle payment of 10 
eto be made at the end of a year; that is, it would be 
* 1/. together with the value of a /ife aged one year 
older than the given /ife, multiplied by the value of 
« 1/. payable at the end of a year. Call the value of 2 
&« life one year older than the given /ife N, and the va- 


“ lue of 1/. payable at the end of a year — ; then will 
r 


© the value of an annuity on the given /ife, on the ſu 
« poſition of a certainty that it will exiſt a year, 


ce —+=XN. But the ſact is, that it is uncertain whe 


* ther the given lie will exiſt to the end of the yea! 
66 This laſt value, therefore, muſt be diminiſhed in the 
= 8 of this uncertainty ; that is, it muſt b 

tiplied by the probability that the given a 8 
h uryi 


u {urvive one year 3 Which ſuppoſing — to expreſs this 
, 4's =_— 2 . 3 p— 
ct probability, will make it * X1 7 4 & 8 Rf 
ility of this theorem will appear from the 
= Lig 5 Suppoſe the probabilities of /:fe, 
a 00 — given in the third of the following tables, or 
th table of obſervations for Northampton, and the rate 
| intereſt 4 per cent. or r=1.04. By reaſoning in the 
aner already explained, the value of a bfe aged 95 
i be expreſſed by the ſingle fraction 4 x 9615 . 2403. 
The value of a life one year younger will be, by this 
i— x77 ,2403=i5300. The value of a 
life two years younger, by the ſame theorem, will 
9__x1+-5300=-8270. The value of a life three 
16 X 1.04 1 16 
years younger, or at the age of 92, will Er 
—1.171/. If we proceed in this manner, 
Hl 3 f reins e life will be deduced from that 
ext preceding; nor will the number of multiplications 
— to determine the values (agreeably to any table 
— obſervations) of all /ives, at all ages, much exceed the 
"bs of thoſe which mult otherwiſe have been uſed 
for finding the ſingle value of the youngeſt /ife. See 
II. þ | 
| _— an, after giving this account of this theorem, 
and explaining a method of verifying all the operations 
in proceeding by it from one /ife to another, goes on to 
; 1 the theorem to the calculation of the values of joint 
2 and, whoever will conſult this part of Mr. Mor- 
h Treatiſe, will be abundantly inſtructed in the beſt 
and moſt expeditious methods of making all calculations 


is ſort. 
lee of following him in this, we ſhall reſume 


our account of the general principles on which the va- 


lues of Life-annurties are ca culated. We have already 
wards theſe, as far as annuities on ſingle lives are 
concerned. From the ſame principles, the method of 
finding the value of annuities on the joint continuance of 
any two /ives, may be underſtood. Suppoſe the ages of 
two perſons to be 5o and 60. It appears in Table III. 
that of 285 perſons living at 50, only 2776 will live to 


be 51; or, in other words, that the probability that a | 


on at this age will live a year, is 335. Alſo, it ap- 
— from the 1 * table, hat the probability that a 
perſon aged 60 will live to G1, is 1955. The probability, 
therefore, that they will both live a year (or the former 
to be 51, and the latter 61) is the product of theſe two 
robabilities (or 3375 X 43 jy = first). For it is well 
nown, that the probability that any two independent 
events will both happen, is always the product arifing 
from multiplying the probability of one event by the pro- 
bability of the other. See EXPECTATION. 
In like manner, the probability that the former of theſe 
lives will live to be 52, 53, 54, &c- and the latter to be 
62, 63, 64, &c. or that they, will both live two, three, 


four, &c. years, is by the ſame table 2094 5 1874 


2857 2038" 
M13X2994- 252% . &c. And according to the 
2857 & 2038 2857 X 2038 


reaſoning already uſed, theſe probabilities multiplied by 
the values (in Tab. II. AxNuIrTIES) of 1/. payable at the 
end of 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. years, will give the preſent value 
of the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. payments of an 
annuity dependent on the joint continuance of the two 
lives; and the ſum of theſe products for 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
years, will be the value of an annuity of 1/. on the joint 
continuance of the two lives for 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. years; 
and if the products are continued to the extremity of the 
oldeſt He, their ſum will be the value of an annuity on 
the whole duration of the joint /ives. 
The values of annuities on the joint continuance of three, 
or any other number of lives, are found in a ſimilar man- 
ner. The ſeveral fractions expreſſing the reſpective pro- 
babilities of their continuing 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. years, be- 
ing multiplied into one another, and alſo into 11. diſ- 
counted as before; and the ſum of the products ariſing 
m theſe multiplications continued to 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
| PN or to the extremity of the oldeſt of the lives, will 
the values of the annuity for I, 2, 3, 4, &c. years, 
or for the whole duration of the joint lies. 
With reſpect to annuities on the longe/? of any number of 
lives, the reaſoning is not ſo ſimple. The following ex- 
Planation, however, of the method of determining their 


values, when only two lives are concerned, will be eaſily | 


underſtood, Suppoſe the ages of the two perſons to be 
$0 and 60; and for the ſake of more perſpicuity, let us 


ſuppoſe that the decrements of life are equal, accordin 
: OL. III. No 202, . TE y 


to Mr. De Moivre's hypotheſis, already explained. The 
chance of the youngeſt perſon's living one year is ex- 
prefied by 3; ; and the ſame chance witli reſpect to the 
oldeſt by 23. The chance of the youngeſt perſon's t 


living one year is 4, ſubtracted from unity, or 1 —?3, 
and the ſame chance with regard to the oldeſt is alſo 


1--32; for it muſt be remembered, that in the doctrine 
of chances, certainty is always denoted by unity; and 
that, conſequently, the difference between the probabi- 
lity of an event's happening and unity, muſt expreſs 
the probability of the event's nt happening. "Theſe 
two expreſſions, therefore, being multiplied into cach 
other, will, according to what has been already obſerved, 
give the probability of their J dying in the year, which 
is equal —2 25 435cq25: 

qual to 1 3 For ſuppoſe the firſt 
fraction 1—35 to be multiplied into unity, it will ſtill 
remain equal to 1—4$5. Let it again be multiplied into 


22: and it will become equal to — 3 But 23 
20 26 26x36 26 
was a negative quantity; therefore, the ſigns of the two 
laſt fractions muſt be changed, or they muſt be wrote 


down —=2 + 25*35, Theſe being added to 1—22 will 
26 26x36 


30 
ive 1—32 _3 4 25 <35 22 
give 1 2 928 * for the whole __ of 1 br 


into 1— 75 Now ſince thoſe expreſſions give the pro- 
2 


bability that the two lic es ſhall both fail in the year, it 
follows, that if they are ſubtracted from unity, they will 
give the probability that they ſhall t both fail in the 
year; that is, that one of them, at leaſt, will live to the 


end of the year. In order to ſubtract 1 — $322 + 
36 20 
25X 35 


26x 36 | 
neceſſary than to change the ſigns of this p and 
then add it to unity, in which caſe we ſhall Irave 1 14 
35 4 23...25 X35 35 4.25 _25X35 
30 26 26x39 36 26 26 * 36 
of the above probability. In the ſame manner the chance 
of one of them at leaſt living to the end of the /econd 


ve 3+ 24.26.36 
year, is expreſſed by 35 726 . The chance of 


one of them, at leaſt, living to the end of the third year, 


33  #3_ 3J X23 
by - 3775 2 and ſo on for a number of years 
equal to the complement of the youngeſt %, as it is 
plain that all the fractions will not vaniſh ſooner. If 
theſe ſeveral expreſſions are reſpectively multiplied into 
the ſum diſcounted for 1, 2, 3, &c. years, and the pro- 
ducts are added together, we ſhall have the whole value 
of the annuity for the continuance of the longeſt of the 
two /ives, whoſe ages are 50 and 60. By reaſoning in 
the ſame manner, the value of an annuity on the longeſt. 
of any other two lives, and by any table of obſervations, 
may be determined. But if the values of the ſingle and joint 
lives are given, the value of an annuity during the con- 
tinuance of the /onge/? of them is immediately found; 
for it appears from what has been ſaid on ſingle and joint 
lives, that 44 multiplied into 10. diſcounted for a year, 
expreſſes the value of the firſt payment of an annuity on 
a /ife whoſe age is 50; that 25, multiplied into the fame 
ſum, expreſſes the like value for a /:fe of bo,z and that 
25X 35 
26 x 36 
firſt payment of an annuity on the joint continuance of 


rom unity, it is evident, that nothing more is 


for the true value 


, multiplied into 1/7. expreſſes the value of the 


thoſe lives. It follows, therefore, that & 4 23 .. 25.35 
| X 36 26 26x 36 
multiplied into 14. diſcounted for a year, and expreſſing 
the value of an annuity on the /z:nge/t of two /:ves for one 
ear, is equal to the difference between the value of the 
joint lives, and the ſum of the values of the ſingle lite 
for the ſame term. The like may be obſerved with re- 
ſpec to the ſccond, third, &c. years, from whence the 
eneral rule for finding the value of the longeſt of two 
rves, is obvious. Sce Problem VI. in the following col- 
lection of problems. See Mr. Morgan on Annuities and 
Aſſurances, p. 52, &Cc. 


This account leads to an eaſy explanation of the method 
of finding the value of rever/fonary life-annuitics men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, that is of /ife-ax- 
nuities which are to commence on the ſurvivorſhip of one 
or more lives beyond others. For example : the value 
of an annuity on any ſingle /;fe dependent on its ſurviving 
another ſingle 7:fe, and to commence at the time the 
ſurvivorſhip takes place ; or, in other words, the value 
of an annuity for what may happen to remain of a 
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fingle life after another muſt be the value of the life in 
expectation diminiſhed by the value of the joint lives. 
For it is evident that the value of a ſingle /ife may be di- 
vided into its value during its joint centiniance with any 
other, and its value during its ſurvivorſhip beyond that 
other /ife, and that conſequently its value during its joint 
continnance deducted from its whole value will give its 


value during ſurvivorſhip. See more on this ſubject: 


under SUKvIVORSHIP and REVERSION. / 
Problem I. To find the expe&ation of any given life ac- 
cording to any table of obſervations. - 

Solution. Find the ſum of all the living in the table from 
the age of the given fe. Divide this ſum by the num- 
ber of the living at that age; and the quotient leflencd 
by half unity will be the expectation. 

Example. The ſum of all the living from the age of 10, 
in the Northampton Table of Obſervations (ſec Table III.) 
is 228599. This ſum divided by 5675 (the number living 
at the age of ten) gives 40.28, which leſſened by half unity, 
gives 39.78, or the expectation of a /ife at the age of 
ten according to the Northampton Table of Obſervations. 
Problem II. To approximate to the value of a given 4% 
according to any given table of obſervations. 

Colution. Take the difference between twice the expec- 
tation of the given life by the given table, and 86; and 
the value deduced from Mr. De Moivre's Table of the 
values of des correſponding to that difference, provided 
it is not leſs than ten, will be the value of the /fe. 


Example. The expeQation of a life aged 15 is, by the | 


Northampton Table of Obſervations (or Table III. in 
the following collection of tables) 364. The difference 
between twice this number and 86 is 1 8 And the value 
correſponding to the age of 13, in Mr. De Moivre's Table 
of the values of lives (or Table V.) is 16.604, reckoning 
intereſt at 4 per cent. and this is nearly the value of a /ife 
aged ic, by the Northampton Table. 

Scho ium. It muſt be remembered that this rule is only 
an approximation, and ſhould not be uſed except when 
recourſe cannot be had to tables giving the values of [ves 
agreeable to given obſervations. The method of calcu- 
lating ſuch tables has been before particularly explained. 
Problem III. To determine the value of any two joint 
lives by Mr. De Moivre's hypotheſis, or on the ſuppoſition 
of an equial decrement of „%, through all its ſtages. 


Solution. Reſerve the difference between the complement 


of the youngejt life and the complement of the ge life 
increaſed by unity and by twice the perpetuity. Multiply 
this difference by the value of an annuity certain for a 
time equal to the complement of the oldeſt /e; and by 


this complement divide the product reſerving the quo- | 


tient. From twice the perpetuity ſubtract the reſerved 
quotient, and muluply the remainder by the. perpetuity 
increaſed by unity. This laſt product divided by the 
complement of the rounge/t life, and then ſubtracted from 
the perpetuity will be the required value. Example. Let 
the joint Ives be 10 and 15. Their complements by Mr. 
De Moivre's hypotheſis are 76 and 71. The complement 
of the oldeſt He increaſed by unity and twice the perpetuity 
(or twice 25, reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent.) is 122; 
which leſſened by 76, the complement of the younge/? life, 
leaves 46 for the reſerved difference. This difference mul- 
tiplied by 23-450 (the value of an annuity certain for 71 
years by Table III. ANNU1TIES) and the product divided 
by 71, (the complement of the o/de/? fe) gives 15.196, 
the quotient to be reſerved; which ſubtracted from double 
the perpetuity (or from 50) and the remainder, (or 
34.803) multiplied by the perpetuity increaſed by unity 
(or by 26) gives 904.878; which, divided by 76 (the 
complement of the youngeſt /;fe) and the quotient ſubtract- 
ed from the perpetuity, we have 13.093 for the value of 
two joint /ives aged 10 and 15 by Mr. De Moivre's 
hypotheſis. 
By this rule, Table V. in the following collection of ta- 
bles, has been computed by Dr. Price. See his 'Treatiſe 
on Reverſionary Payments, p. 309, and p. 328. 3d edit. 
There is no other table extant at en of the values of 
joint lives except Mr. Simpſon's for London, publiſhed in 
his Select Exerciſes, p. 266. But this table being founded 
on the ſtate of human mortality in one of the worlt of 


all ſituations, or among the inhabitants of London taken |. 


in the groſs, it is by no means fitted for general uſe. The 
truth alſo is, as has been before obſerved, that neither 
do the tables formed from Mr. De Moivre's hypotheſis 
give the values of ſingle aud joint lives with the exactneſs 
neceſſary to adapt them properly to general uſe. Being, 
however, the tables beſt known, and which have hitherto 
been moſt uſed, we have given them in the following 
collection of Tables, together with Mr. 2 Tables 
ſor London, and one Table of the values of ſingle /:ves 
at Northampton, calculated at an intereſt of 4 per cent. in 
perfect agreement to the obſervations. 

Problem IV. To determine the value of an annuity on a 
given /ife for any number of years. 


—_— 


— 


_ 


— 


at the end of this term, an 
the Life will continue ſo long. Subtract t 


TABLE I. Shewing the probability of the duration of life 


Solution. Find the value of a % as man years older 


than the given Iiſe as are equal to the term for which 
annuity is propoſed. — this value by 1/. —_ 
e 


alſo by the probability th, 


: he prog 
from the preſent value of the /i/e; and t em 
multiplied 5 the annuity will be © _ dren 
Example. Let the annuity be 10/. The age of the g 
life 30 years, and the term propoſed 15 years. The = 
of a li aged 45 (or 15 years older than the given 705 
appears by Table VIII. to be 12.283. e value of” 
payable at the end of 15 years (by Table II. under okay 
1TIES)1S 5 553» and the probability that the /ife will — 
ſo long is (by Table III. in the following collect. | 
243. Theſe three quantities multiplied into each hed 
are equal to 5.051, which being ſubtracted from 1 4 7 
(the preſent value of the given /ife by Table VIII j/ . 
have 9.7303 and this remainder multiplied into 10 (the 
annuity) gives 97.307. for the value required. 
Preblem. V. To find the value of an annuity fox th 
one lives, A, B, and C. 22 

lution. Let A be the youngeſt and C the olde 
three propoſed lives. Tak: the value of the 8 
lives B and C, and find the age of a ſingle life D to 
fame value. Then find the value of the joint lives þ 
and D, which will be the anſwer. 
Example. Let the three given ages be 20, 30, and 69 
The value, reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent. of the wy 
oldeſt joint lives B and C (by Table VII.) is 7.770, an- 
ſwering to a ſingle % D of 65 years (b Table VII.) 
and the value of the joint lives A and D (by Table VII 
15 6.882, which will be the value required. | 
Problem VI. To find the value of the longeſt of an 
_ lives. 1 . l 

lution. From the ſum of the values of the tw 
trves ſubtract the value of the two joint lives, By p 
2 * * value required. 

xample. t the ages of two lides be 25 a 
and let intereſt be as at 4 per cent. The * 
(by Table VI) of a (% aged 25 is 15.31; and of a life 
_ 30 is 14.68. The ſum of theſe two values is 29.99. 

ne value of the joint /ives is (by Table VII) 11.46; and 
this value ſubtracted from 29.99 gives 18. 37 or the ralue 
of an annuity on the longeſt of the two Ives. 
Problem VII. To find the value of an annuity on the 
longeſt of three /zves, A, B, and C. 
Solution. Let A be the youngeſt, and C the oldeſt of the 
three propoſed /ives. Find the value of the joint Aer 
B and C, and find the age of a ſingle /ife D of the ſame 
value. Moreover, find by the rule in the laſt problem 
the value of the longeſt of the /ives A and B, alſo that of 
the longeſt of the /zves A and C, and likewiſe that of the 
longeſt of the 1/ves A and D; then the laſt oktheſe three 
values ſubtracted from the ſum of the two former lcaves 
the value ſought. | 
Example. Let the three given ages be 20, 30, and 60. 
The value, reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent. of the oldeſt 
joint {ves B and C, (by Table VII) is 7.779 anſwering 
to a ſingle 4fe D (in Table VIII.) of 65 years. The value 
of the longeſt of the two /ives A and B, by the fame 
tables, is 18.864. Alſo that of the longeſt of the two 
lives A and C is 16.941; and that of the longeſt of the 
two lives A and D is 16.64. Therefore 19.165 is the 
value required. | 
Problem VIII. To find the value of an annuity granted 
upon three lives, A, B, aud C, on condition of its ceaſing 
as ſoon as any two of them become extinct. 
Solution. Find the value of each pair of joint lives, viz. 
of A and B, of A and C, and of B and C. Then from 
the ſum of theſe three values let twice the value of the 
three joint /:ves A, B and C, be deducted, and the re- 
mainder will be the anſwer. 
Example. Let the ages of A, B and C, reſpectively be 
20, 30, and 60. By Table VII. the value of the joint 


lives . 
A, B 11.711 
A, C will be 7.967 
, 1-779 


the ſum of which three numbers is 27.457. Moreover 
the value of the three joint /ives A, B, and C, by problem 
V. is 6.882; therefore 13.693 is the value required. 
He that would inform himſelf more completely on this 
ſubject ſhould read the following books, viz. Mr. Simp, 
ſon's Doctrine of Life Annuities and Reverſions, an 
Select Exerciſes ; Mr. Morgan's Treatiſe on Annuities 
and Aſſurances ; and Dr. Price on Reverſionary Pay- 
ments. 


in London, deduced by Mr. Simpſon from obſervations 
on the bills of mortality in London for ten years, from 
1728 to 1737. See this table under ExrEcTAT10N- 


9 TABLE 


LIF 


| - Shewing the probabilities of the duration of 
mo 33 by Dr. Halley from the bills of mortality 

at Breſlaw in Sileſia. 

Ages. | — Lite. | Ages. Being. Err Ages. ls for -4 

—"Trooo 145 33 | 523] 8 || 61 5 to” 
2 | 855| 57] 32 | $15] 8 | 62 | 222 | 10 
3708 38|| 33 50% 8 | 63 | 212| 10 
4 | 760] 28] 34 [499] 9 || 64 | 202[10 
6 | 710] 18] 36 | 481] b | 182] 10 
; | % 1237 % 9 ||67 [172 [10 
8 | 680] 10]| 35 | 403] 9 | 68 | 162 | 10 
9 | 679 2 39 454 9 || 69 | 152 | 10 
a | 653] 741 [436] 9 N71 [age ſe 
7x 4-649] 07 42 1-497 1.40: 372. 1-036.4.80 
13 | 640] © 43 1417110 222 
1 | 69] C394 4 4971.19 1 74. 1 98. 120 
1 925 o 45 39710 75 88 | 10 
16 | 622 6 }| 45 587 10 75 7810 

| 17 1 6 1 47 377 10 77 28 10 
19 | bog] 54357 179 | 49] 8 
20 | 598 6 0 | 346 | 11 8 | ail 7 
21 | 592 0 51335 817 11 
22 536 7 52 324 11 82 28 - 
23 [579] Gff 531 313] mr 1 B3 | 23] 4 
uy 15731 © 36 1 3001.90 1 0 7 997-4 
| 5 | $5 | 292] 0 | By | 15] 4 
26 560] 75628210 | 8 | 11] 3 
27 353 73727 % 7 | 8] 3 
28546 7 58 | 202 10 88 5 2 
30 | 531 | 8 | 60 | 242 | 10 | 90 - i | 


TABLE III. Shewing the probabilities of the duration 
of human life, formed from the regiſter of mortality at 


Northampton for 46 years, from 1735 to 1780. 


N. B. This Table has been communicated by Dr. Price, 
and will be publiſhed in a new edition of his Treatiſe on 
Reverſionary Payments, now in the preſs. It has been 
adopted by the EquiTABLE SoclETY in Chatham 
Square, and is to form the baſis of all the future buſineſs 
of that ſociety. See ASSURANCE. 
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TABLE IV. Showing the value of an annuity on onc life, 
according to the probabilities of /;/e in London, as given 
in Table I. See Exrrcrariox. 5 
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TABLE V. Shewing the value of an annuity on the 


continuance of any two lives, according to the pro 
lities of /fe in London, as given in Table I. 
| PECTATION. 
FERRITE 
8 853 2333333825 
SEE 
10 14.736 11.6 2012.8 11.3110 1 
15 14.312.711. 25 12 10 f 9.7 
2013-801 2.210. 301.6110. 30 9.2 
25013. ¼11.6010.2 35 ro. 9 9.8] 8.8 
302.301 0.9 9.7 4010.2] 9.2] 8:4] 
10] 35}11-5110.2] 9-1 45] 9.5 8.6 7. 
4010.7 9.6 8.6 50 8 86 8 o 7. 
4510 of 9.0] 8.1 558.1 7-5] 6. 
50 9.3] 8.4} 7-6 60] 7.4! 6.9] 6. 
55] 8.6] 7.80 7.1 65] 6.71 6.:] 5. 
6o| 7-8| 7.2] 6. 70 6.0] 5-7] 5. 
65} 6.9 65} 6.1 751_5:2} 5-0] 4- 
70] 6.1] 5.8] 5:5] | 25111.8116.5 9; 
754_5:3]_$+1]_ 4:9 30[11.3/10.1] 9. 
I5113-9j12.3}i 1.0 35110.7] 9.6} 8. 
20[13-3{11.$|10.5 4010 .of 9.1] 8. 
25[12.6|x1.2]10.1 45] 9-4] 8.5] 7. 
39[11.9110.6| 9.5 50 8.7] 7.9 7. 
3511.20. of 9.0 5508 0 7.4 6: 
4011044] 9.4] 8. 5 60] 7.3) 6.8 6. 
| 
15 45 9-6] 8.8] 8.0 05 6.60 6.2] 5. 
| 50] 8.9] 8:2] 7.5 70] 59] 5-6] 5. 
5] 8.2] 7.6 7-0 751_5 1 4:9] 4- 
Ol 7+5] 7-0] 0. 0110.8] 9.6 8. 
65 is — * by 10.3 * 8. 
70 6.0 6.7] 5.4 39.45 9.7] 8.8] 8. 
| 17S 5-2] 5.0 4.8 145 9.1 8.3] 7 
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[2:12 . 2 wy 33 4 72 BY 
15 FE 18 7 7 5 
ELLE DE MEER 
gol 8.5] 7872 70} 5.6| 543] 5. 
55] 7-9] 7-3) 6-7_221 75]. 4:91 4-71 4: 
ol 69] 7-2 6.7] 6-2] | 5of 7.60 6.8} 6. 
3 &: - 6.5 6.1 5.7 | 55 7.2 6.5 
700 5.8] 5.5 5. 50] 60] 6.7] 6-1 
15 242 5 6s| 6.2 5-7 
e 70] 5.5] 5- 
40] 9.4} 3-5] 747 75] 4.8] 4.6 
45] 8-9 1 2˙＋ 55“ 6.9] 6.2 
50] 8.3] 72) 7- bo] 6.5 5.9 
6ol 7.1] 65 6.1 700 5.4] 5-1 
701 5.7 5-4 5.1 IC os 
* . 76 15 70 5-2 4. 
45 7 by «1 75 4. 4.4 
50 8.2] 7˙4 6.8 Ta 
40| 55] 7.6 0-9] 6.4 70 4 4 4 
60 7.0 6.4 6.0 ＋ 9b 22 | 
70] 5-7} 54] 5 70 70] 4-0] 4.4] 4. 
15 5.0|_4:d} (4.4. 4.2 4-0] 3. 
45 8.3] 7-4| 6.7 4, a 3-9 3-7] 3: 
50 7.9] 7-1] 6.5 1 
45 55 7-4] 0.7] 6.2 
bo, 6.8) 6.3 5.5 
65 6.3] 5.8| 5.4 


TABLE VI. Shewing the preſe 
on a ſingle /ife, according to Mr. 


nt value of an annuity 
De Moivre's hypotheſis. 


Age. 3 per Ct; + per Ct.f4 per Ct. 4 + per Ct.j5 per. Ct. e per Ct. 
$ | 19 736 | 135,160 | 16,791 } 154595 | 744544 } 124790 
9 } 19.863 | 18.»69 | 16,882 | 15,672 14,607 | 12,519 
10 } 10.868 | 18,260 |} 16,882 | 15,672 14,607 | 12,839 
11 19.736 | 28,160 | 16,791 | 15-595 | 34+544 | 32790 
12 | 19-604 18,049 16,698 15,517 14,480 | 12,741. 
13 | 19.469 | 17,937 | 16,604 | 154437 | 2144412 | 12,691 
14 | 29-331 | 27,823 | 26,508 | 159356 | 14-342 | 124639 
1s | 19-192 [ 17,907 | 16,410 ] 159273 I 144271 12,536 
16 | 19.050 17,88 | 16,312 | 154789 I 14.197 | 324532 
19 | 18-905 | 19,467 | 16,209 | 15,102 Þ| 144123 12,476 
13 | 18.759 | 17,344 | 16,105 | 15,015 1 144947 | 125419 
19 | 18.610 | 17,220 | 15.999 | 144923 I 13,970 12,361 
20 | 18.458 | 19,093 | 15,891 | 14,831 821 | 124301 
21 | 18.30 16,963 | 15,78: | 14.737 | 13-510 | 12,239 
22 | 18.14 16,830 | 15,669 | 14,641 Þ 13-727 | 334177 
23 | 17.999 | 16,696 | 155554 | 14,543 | 23-042 | 12.112 
24 | 17.827 | 16,559 |} 155437 | 24.442 | 134555 | 222945 
25 | 17.664 | 26,419 | 15,318 ] 144349 7 3,466 | 11,978 
26 | 17.499 | 16,277 | 15,197 F 244235 1,3251 o 
2717 327 * 15,073 | 14,28 13,282 1,837 
28 | 19.154 | 215,955 4,940 14,018 | 13,186 | 11,76 
29 16.979 15,835 | 14,816 | 13,905 13,088 | 11,63 
qo | 16. 15,682 14684 } 13,791 12,988 | 11,610 
37 \ 16,620 | 15,526 | 144549 | 23-673 | 22-355 | 11,530 
32 | 16,436 | 25,367 | 144411 | 234553 | 12-780 | 11,449 
433 | 16,248 | 159204 | 149270 | 13,439 12,673 | 11,365 
| 34 16,057 | 159039 | 14,126 } 13,304 12,562 | 11,278 
35 | 15,864 | 24,871 |} 13-979 | 2139175 | 12,449 11189 
36 | 15,666 | 14,699 | 13-829 | 25-944 | 724333 11,098 
37 | 2152465 | 24-524 | 23-676 | 12,909 | 224214 11,003 
38 | 15,260 | 1494345 | 234519 | 224771 12,091 | 10,907 
39 | 15-953 | 14-163 | 2139359 7,030 11,966 | 10,807 
40 | 154842 | 13-975 | 13-196 | 32.455 11,837 Þ 209704 
(ar | 14,626 | 13,789 | 13,028 | 224337 | 71,705 | 10,599 
{ 42 | 144497 13,596 | 12,853 | 12,185 | 11,570 | 10,490 
43 nt 13,399 | 12,633 | 124029 431 9,378 
4113.95 13,199 | 12,504 | 21,870 | 1 1,288 10, 263 
45 | 13-728 22,993 12,322 11,707 | 11,142 | 103144 
46 | 13493 | 12,784 | 32,135 | 21,549 | 70,992 | 10,021 
| 47 | 13-254 | 224572 | 12,944 | 21,368 | 10-837 [ 95825 
48 | 134012 | 124354 | 11,748 | 11,192 | 10,679 | 9,765 
49 | 12,764 } 124131 11,548 } 21,012 | 20,51 9,630 
go | 12,511 | 11,904 | 11344 10,827 | 10934 9,492 
311 124255 | 11,673 | 11,135 10,638 | 19,176 | 9,349 
{ 52 | 11,994 | 114437 | 102921 | 10,443 | 9.999 | 99201 
$3 | 11,729 | 11.195 | 10,702 F 19,243 9,017 | 9,049 
\ | 11,457 | 1,950 | 19,478 | 10,0329 | 9-630 | 8,89 
55 | 11,183 10,698 | 10,248 9,329 9,437 | $8,729 
| $56 | 20,902 | 19,443 19,014 9,614 9,239 8, 561 
57 | 10,616 | 10,281 9,773 97393 036 8, 387 
58 þ 10,325 9,913 9,527 9 826 3, 208 
59 1 10,029 9.640 9,275 1933 8,611 | 8,023 
bo 1 9.727 9,361 9,917 $,694 8,389 | 7,831 
| 611 9,419 . 8.753 8,449 8,161 | 7,633 
63 | 9,107 5786 8,482 3,197 7,926 | 7,428 
631 8.787 8,488 $8,205 7,938 7,634 | 7,216 
| 641 8,462 | 8,185 | 7,921 | 7,672 | 7-435] 6997 
| 65] $132 7875 7,631] 7-399 | 7-179 | 6.770 
66] 79794] 7255 7333} 7-119 | 6915 | 6,535 
67 | 74 7-234 | 7,027 6,831 | 6,643 | 6,292 
68] 7,009 | 6-902 | 6,714 5,534 | 6-362} 6,040 
69 | 6,743 | 6-565 | 6.394 | 6-230 | ©5973] $779 
70 6,378 | 6,219 | 6.065 | 5.918 | $1775 | $4508 
—711 6,008 | 5865 | $-728] $596 | $1463 | 5,228 
7a] $631} 51508, $1383 | $430 $1152 | 4997 
73] $1246 | $523 5,029 | 4,92 44326 } 4.636, 
74 2-854 | 4759 | 4.666 | 4,576 4489 J 44324 
75 | 44453} 49373 | 44293] 44217 J 44143 | 4000 
30 | 40468 978 1 3% 1 33347 | 317841 3.664 


LIE 


This Table is the fame with Mr. De Moivre's Table ot 
the values of ſingle /ives, publiſhed in his Treatiſe on Lif: 
Aunuities, and carried as ſar as the age of 79 to three 
2 of decimals by Mr. Dodſon in his Mathematical 


epoſitory, vol. ii. p. 169. 


TABLE VII. Shewing the value of an annuity on the 


SE | «2 28 2 
= 50 5 7 42 
Sag ER [| £% | £4 
10] 15.206 | 13-342 | 11.855 
15) 14.878 |] 13.093 | 11.661 
20] 14-503 | 12.808 Þ 11.430 
25] 14-074 | 1--480 | 11.182 
30 13-585 | 12.102 | 10.884 
35] 13-025 [11.665 | 10.537 
| 10] gof 12.381 } 11.156 | 10.128 
45] 11.644 |] 10.564 9.646 
50 10-796 } 9.971 } 9.074 
55 9.8724 9.059 | 8.391 
60 8.704] 8.105 ] 7.572 
6s} 7-417 6.980 J 6.535 
LI _5-930 1 5-052 1 5-291 
151 14-574 | 12.860 | 11.478 
20] 14-225 |} 12-593 | 11-206 
25] 13.522 | 12.281 | 11.022 
zol 13-359 | 11.921 10.730 
35} 12-824 | 11.501 | 10.402 
Is] 4of 12-207 | 11.013 | 10-008 
45] 11-496 3 10.440 | 9-541 
gc} 10.675 9-707 8.985 
55 94727 975 | 8.318 
c 8.632 | 8.041 | 7.515 
65] 7-377 | 6.934 6:544 
|__| 75-932 | 5-023 | 5-364 
2c| 13-904 | 12.341 | 11.067 
25} 13-531 | 12.051 | 10.840 
30] 13-098 | 11.711 | 10.565 
35] 12-594 | 11.314 | 10.278 
40 12.008 | 10.847 | 9.870 
20 45] 11.325 | 10.297 9.420 
gol 10.536 | 9.648 | 8.880 
55] 9.617 | 8.879 | 8.23 
bel 8-549 | 7-967 | 7:44 
6s} 7.308 | 6.882 6.495 
70] 5-868 | 5-590 | 5-333 
25] 13-192 | 11.786 | 10.624 |} 
30] 12.794 | 11.468 | 10.367 
35) 12-333 | 11-095 | 10.067 | 
| 40 11.776 | 10.655 | 9.708 
25] 45] 11-130 | 10.131 | 9.278 
gol 10.374 | 9-509 | 8.761 
55] 9.488 | 8.760 ] 8.134 
bc 8.452 | 7.880 | 7.371 
65] 7-241 | 6.826 | 6.440} 
a * 5.826 | 5 551 8.294. 
30] 12.434 | 11-182 } 10.133 
351 12.010 | 10.838 | 9.854 
401 11.502 | 10.428 } 9.514 
45] 10.898 9.936 9.112 
3o] 50 10.183 | 9-345 | 8.620 
551 9.338 | 8.034 | 8.018 
60] 8.338 | 7-779 | 7-280 
65] 7.161 | 6.748 | 6.373 
BR 6-27 778 BB-+ 0 W-L 
35] 11.632 | 10.530 | 9.600. 
40] 11.175 | 10.157 | 9.291 
35] 45] 10.622 | 9.5702 8.913 
50 9-955 | 9-149 | 8.450 
55] 9.156 | 8.476 7.879 
oo 8.202 7.058 | 7.17 | 
Gs] 7.066 | 6.662 | 6.294 
LAS | 5:450 | 5-203. 
40] 10.777 | 9.820 9.014 
| 45] 10-253 9.418 | 8.671 
| 49] 5 9677 8.911 | 8.244 
| 53] 8-936 | 8-283 | 7-710, 
60 8.038 | 7.510 | 7.039 
G5] 6.951 | 6.556 | 6.198 


Axe ; per Ct[; 4 per Ct.'4 rer Ct] per Ct. q per Ot. ſe per Ct. 
% [3,575 | 3510] 3497 | 3415] ah 

49:07 4,163 355111 3.076 31234 2,953 

79 | 2-776 | 2.741 | 2.77] 2673 } 2bar] 2.53 
2,334 [. 2,0 l 2-2%4] 2-259 | 2-235} 2.359 
1,886 1,867 1,8 50 1,832 1,516 } 1,78 4 
1,429 1,411 1,4c6 1,394 1,384 1362 

0,961 0,955 5,950 87943 9,937 059235 

0,484 ,483 0,431 ©,479 0,476 | 0,452 

©,000 O, co 0,000 05000 O, oo o, ooo 
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pow continuance of two lives, according to Mr, De 
oivre's hypotheſis. 
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45] 9.863 | 9-063 38.370 

54 35882 8.619 | 7-987 

55 .662 | 8.044 7-500 

45] Gol 7.831 | 7-332 | 6-875 

65 6.807 | 6.425 | 6.080 

7 858 5. 300 | 5.063. 

' gol 8.892 | 8.235 | 7.660 

| 5s] 8.312 7-738 | 7.230 
50 6 7.568 7-091 6.664 

65] 6.023 .258 5.926 

70] 5-442 | 5:193 | 4-964 

| 55] 7-849 | 7332 | 6-873 
| 600 7.220 | 6-781 | 6.386 
55] 65] 6.379 | 6-036 | 5.724 

PE 70 $-291 5-053 4.833 
| bo 6.737 | 6-351 | 6.001 
6ol 65] 6.0431 5-730 | 5-444 

EA 5.08! 4-858 4.653 

Gol 6 5:547 | 277] 5'031 

2 70] 4-773 | 4:57! | 4-285 
701 2 4.270 | 4-194 3-952. 


TABLE VIII. Shewing the value of an armuity on any 
ungle lifes according to the probabilities of living at 
Northampton, as given in Table IH. Intereſt reckoned 


(Age V a1 g. Value. 
i $1 3+405 5507 
25633 5·2 70 
3 116.462 4-962 
4 [17-01 4+710 
6 [17-24 4+457 
6 [17.492 4-197 
7 (17.011 3-921 
8 17.062 3-043 
g [17-625 3.377 
10 17.5 3121 
11 117-397 _— 
12 (17-251 36 2-708 
13 117-103} 37 2+543 
14 [10.930] 35 2-393 
15 16 79 / 39 2.251 
16 16.525 40 2+131 
17 [16.462] 4+ [: 3+ 1.967 
18 16.3 9 42 1.758 
19 6. 67 43 1-473 
20 116.033] 44 1.171 
21 15.912 150 0.827 
22 [15.797], 40 o. 5 30 
23 15.6801 47 | 0-240 
[24 115.560, 48 1 


Lirs-annuities, payable half yearly. Theſe are more va- 
luable than /if--annuties payable yearly, on the two fol- 
lowing accounts. Firſt, the annuitant in this caſe re- 
c-iveg one half of every payment half a year ſooner ; and, 
ſeconflly, he has the chance of receiving one half year's 
payment more than if he had been paid yearly. Mr. 
Simpſon, in his Select Exerciſes, p. 283, obſerves, that 
the value of theſe two advantages put together (let the 
rate of intereſt and the number of /zves on which the 
—_— depends be what they will) will always amount 
to 2 of a year's purchaſe ; and that if the payments are 
to be made quarterly, theſe advantages will be always 
worth 4 of a year's purchaſe. But Dr. Price, in an eflay 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol, Ixvi. part i. p. 

109, has ſtated the differences of value between /:fe-an- 
nuities as they are made payable yearly, half yearly, or 
quarterly, with more preciſion; and from his inveſtiga- 
tions it appears, that a th of a year's purchaſe is gene- 
rally an addition more than ſufficient to the yearly value 
of an annuity, in order to obtain its value, payable half- 
yearly z and three-tenths of a year's purchaſe, in order to 
obtain its value, payable quarterly. 

Dr. Price has given the following ſhort and eaſy theo- 
rems for finding in all caſes theſe differences of value. 

et r be (net 14. with its intereſt, but merely) the in- 
n reſt of 1/. for a year; n the complement of a given 
% % hy q the values reſpectively of an annuity certain 
"6 „ years, payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly; 

1 the perpetuity z Y the preſent value of an annuity on a 

105 whoſe complement is u, payable yearly ; H the va- 
ac of the ſame annuity payable half-yearly; and L the 

value of the ſame annuity payable quarterly, 


Then, Y =P r, 
ru 


VoL. III. Ne 202, 


LiFE-guaris. 
LIFTING-p:eces, in a clock, are thoſe parts which lift up 


Example. Let the life ſuppoſed be of the age of 36. 
The complement of fach a 1 is (by what * Goo rs 
ready ſaid) 5o, according to Mr. De Moivre's hypotheſis ; 
and alſo nearly, according to Tables IT. and III. in the 
preceding collection; therefore, x will be 50. Let the 
rate of intereſt be 4 per cent. or r = 0.04, P = 25, 
Y=21.482 (ſee Table III. AxnxvurTtits) h=21.549 (by 
the theorems given under annuities) q=21. 582, by the 
ſame theorems. Therefore, 
18282 . 
5 „„ 


=25=——Z—x21.549= 14.010 
5OX0.04. 


2 1.01 
D558. 21.582 14.101 


Lirr-anuuities ſecured by land, differ from other I. fe-annui- 


ties only in the ſingle circumftance, that the annuit- 
ant, whenever he dies, is entitled to a payment ſor the 
time which has lapſed between the payment laſt due, and 
the moment of his death; whereas other annuities ſup- 
poſe nothing due for this time. In order to obtain the 


value of ſuch an annuity, & muſt be added to the ex- 
27: | 


preſſion in the firſt theorem, if it is payable yearly ; £2 
1 
muſt be added to the expreſſion in the ſecond theorem, 
if it is payable half-yearly ; and 85 muſt be added to the 
: n 
expreſſion in the third theorem, if the annuity is payable 
gm See Dr. Price's Eſſay, before quoted. 
he value, therefore, in the laſt example of an annuity, 
payable yearly on a /ife aged 36, being 13.829; its value, 
if ſecured by land, or to be enjoyed to the laſt moment 


of life, will be 13.829 — 14. 0433 if ſecured by 
land, and payable half-yearly, its value will be 14.010 + 


— 9 — 14-117; if ſecuredÞby land, and payable quar- 


21.582 


terly, its value will be 14.101 + 
400 


= I4159% 


Lir E, complement of. See COMPLEMENT. 
LiFs, expectation of. See EXPECTATION. 
Livgs, inſurance or aſſurance on. See ASSURANCES on lite. 
LiFt-e/tates, in our Law, arc either for the /;fe ot the 


owner, or for the /:;7e of another, or others. 
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Lirt-cverla/ting, a name by which tie m, or gna- 


phalium, of botanical writers, is ſometuncs called. See 
CDV ED. | 
gee GUARDS. 


and unlock the detents in the clock part. 


LIFTS, in a ſhip, ropes belonging to the yard-arms of all 


yards. Their uſe is to ſtop the yard-arms, 1. e. to make 
the end of the yards hang higher or lower, as occation 
ſerves. The top-ſail-//77s ſerve as theats for the top-gal- 
lant-yards, as well as tor /i to the wp-fail-yards. The 
haling of cheſe ropes is called :zpping the /ifts - thus they 
ſay top a ſtarboard, or top a port, i. e. hale upon the ſtar- 
board or larboard 4%. - 

The /i/ts for the ſprit-ſail-yard, are called Zanding lifts. 


LIGAMENT, in its general ſenſe, denotes any thing that 


ties or binds one part to another. 

In which ſenſe the ancients applied the word to mem- 
branes, ſkin, fleſh, veins, and arteries 3 as being com- 
mon {/gaments. 


LiGaMENT, in its more proper fignification, denotes a 


white, tough, ſolid, inflexible part, ſerving to incloſe, 
and keep together, the junctures of the body. _ 

It has no conſpicuous cavities z nor has it any ſenſe, leſt 
it ſhould ſuffer on the moving of the bones. It is found 
very different, according to the different parts where it 
is uſed. It is harder than a membrane, yet ſofter than 
a cartilage : its principal uſe is to gird and ſtrengthen 
the junctures, to prevent the dillocation of the bones, 
and even to faſten them together, when they have no 
articulation. It alſo ſerves as a covering to the tendons, 
to ſeparate them from the muſcles, and to hold up the 
ſuſpended entrails, leſt their weight ſhould throw them 
down. Such are the ligaments of the liver, the bladder, 
and matrix. 

Ligaments are of different ſubſtances; ſome hard, others 
ſoft, membranous, nervous, and cartilaginous z as allo 
of different figures and ſituations : ſome ariſe from bones, 
others from cartflages, and others from membranes. 
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The ligament is held the met terreſtrial of all the parts of 
the body, after the bone and cartilage; being cold, dry, 
hard, and inſenſible, like them. bo 
The principal /igaments of the body are the cartilaginous 
lizaments, hich bind the four bones of the metacarpus 
with the carpus. | | ; 
The ligaments of the ſpine are very ſtrong, bing fitted 
to the articulations of the vertebræ, to prevent their 
luxation in violent motions. They are of two kinds; 
the one thick and fibrous, in form of a creſcent, which 
bind them both at top and bottom; and the other mem- 
branous, ſerving to Aten them the more ſecurely. _ 
"The /igaments of the liver are two in number ; the firſt, 
called ligamentum ſuſpenſorium, holds it ſuſpended to the 
diaphragm, penetrating into the ſubſtance of the liver, 
to hold it the more firmly ; the latter is larger, but more 
lax; it comes from the external coat of the liver, and is 
faſtened to the cartilago xiphoides. Some add a third, 
which is formed out of the umbilical veflels z which, in 
adults, dry up, and become a ligament. 
There are two Iligaments belonging to the tongue; one 
which faſtens it, by its root, to the os hyoides; and an- 
other larger, inſerted into the middle and inferior part; 
this laſt is called the frenum, or bridle of the tongue. 
There are allo /zaments belonging to the ſpleen. 
The penis has a ſtrong /igament, called ſaſenſorium penis, 
ſrom its oſſice in holding up the penis to the oſſa pubis; 
it ariſes ſrom the forc-parts of thoſe bones, and is faſtened 
to the upper-part of the corpora cavernoſa penis: it has 
another ligament which faſtens the prepuce to the glans. 
The uterus has ſour raments; two of them called lata, 
or broad, and two roi!tunda, or round, from their figure: 
the broad /izaments are membranous, and ariſe from the 
proceſies of the peritonzeum, and are faſtened to the la- 
teral parts of the bottom of the uterusz and ferve to 
revent it from falling down upon the neck, as ſometimes 
8 when theſe /izaments are too much relaxed 
The round //zamerts ariſe from the fides of the womb, 
at the place where the tube Fallopiane are joined to 
it. At their firſt riſe they are broad; but, by degrees, 
ag they recede farther from the wound, grow round and 
impoth; and, as the ſpermatic veſſels do in men, paſs 
betwixt the duplicate of the peritonzum, and fo out 
of the abdomen, through the foramina of the oblique 
and tranſverſe muicles of the abdomen, and, running 
obliquely on the os pubis, terminate under the fat of the 
clitoris. By the paliages of theſe lięaments, women, and 
girls efpecially, are expoſed to inguinal ruptures, as men 
are by the paſſages of the ſrermatic veſlels. 
The ſubſtance of the broad ligament is membranous, 
looſe, and ſoft; whence ſome have compared them to 
te wings of a bat, and called them alæ veſpertilionum. 
Ihe round //gaments are of a {irmer texture, and conſiſt 
of a double membrane, wrapping up in it veins, arte- 
rice, nerves, and lympheducts; and both theſe, and 
the former have been tometimes taken for muſcles. By 
theſe /izaments the uterus is kept fo tight, that no vio- 
lence ot internal flatus, or humovrs, can. raiſe it above 
its place. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch ) fig. 9. lit. b. b. fig. 
11. lit. i. i. & e. 

LiGaMENTS of the hand. See HAN p. 

LicamexTs the gertetræ. Mr. du Vernoi has mentioned 
more / gaments of the vertebre of the back, than are 
commonly defcribed. Sce Comment. Acad. Petrop. 
dam. vi. ä 

LIGAMENTUN annulare. See ANNULAR and WIS r. 

L1GAMENTUM ciliare. See CILIARE Ligamentum. 

LI C AEN TUN cutaneum offis coccytis goes out anteriorly 
from the extremity of the os coccygis : it is very ſlender, 
and divides into two portions at thee orifice of the 
anus, which run into the membrana adipoſa, and are 
inferred in the £:in on each fide of the anus, by a kind 
of expanſion, and continuing to divaricate, are loſt on the 
two ſides of the perinæum. 

LiGaAMENTUM Fullgpii, See Ligamentum FALLOPLL and 
IxGuixAL I gament. 

LiGAMENTU M ter maxillare, is a ligament on each fide 
of the face, thus called by Winflow. It connects the 
two jaws, and givcs inſertion to the poſterior fibres of 
the buccinator muſcle. It is ſtrong and broad, fixed to 
the outſide of the upper jaw, above the laſt dens molaris, 
and at the fide of the apophyſis perigoidzus internus. 
By the lower end it is fixed on the outſide of the lower 
jaw, below the laſt dens molaris. 

LicamMenTUM Porporti, or Poupart's ligament, is only 
the lower border of the deſcending oblique muſcle of 
the belly, ſtretched ſrom the fore-part of the os ileum 
to the pubes. 

L1GAMENTUM pribis iuteroſſecum, is a ſtrong triangular 
membrane, fixed by two of its edges in the er 
branches of thoſe bones, all the way up to their common 
iymphyſis; the third edge, which is loweſt, is looſe, and 

this, whole membrane, the middle of which is perforated 


* 


LiGAMENTUM peculiare flapidis, in Anatomy, 


L IG 


by a particular hole, is ſtretched very tight between the 

two bones, and under their cartilaginous arch, to which 

it adheres very cloſely. | 

a name piy 
by Schelhammer, and ſome others, to what is roperly a 
muſcle, and is called by Albinus //apedium, al by Cow. 

per, and others, muſculus /tapides and flapedaceus. 

LIGATURE, in Surgery, any thing tied about a part of 
the body, more eſpecially a bandage, or fillet of cloth 
or linen, ſerving to bind the arm, and facilitate the ope. 
ration of bleeding. 
They are Called alfo chords, bands, or ſtrings, and are of 
different kinds, ſome fine, others coarſe and ſtrong, and 
are made either of flax, or hemp, or cloth, or filk, or 
horſe-hair, according to the nature of the diſorder ; for 
theſe things are almoſt conſtantly required. They are 
uſed to replace or extend bones that are broken or diflo. 
cated ; to tie the patients down in lithotomy, amputa- 
tions, and operations of that kind; to tie up the veins in 
phlebotomy; to tie up arteries after amputations, or in 
large wounds; to ſecure the ſplints that are applied to 
fractures; to tie up the proceſſes of the peritoneum, 
with the ſpermatic veſſels, in caſtration z and laſtly, in 
taking off warts, and other exct=ſcencies by Higature, 
and in all other operations of this kind. 

Lig Arg, LiGATURA, or LiGAT10, denotes alſo the 
art or manner ot diſpoſing and applying bandages for the 
clofing of wounds, and performing many of the opera- 
tions m ſurgery. 

L1GAaTURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify a kind of bandage, or 
fillet, tied round the neck, arm, leg, or other part of the 
bodies of men, or beaſts, to divert, or drive off, ſome 
diſeaſe, accident, &c. 

LiGATURE, among Afy/tic Divine, ſignifies a total ſul. 
penſion of the ſuperior faculties, or intellectual powers 
of the foul. They pretend, that when the ſoul is arrived 
at a perfect contemplation, ſhe remains deprived of all 
her operations, and ceaſes to act, in order to be more 
ready and prepared to receive the impulſe and communi- 
cations of divine grace. This paſhve ſtate of theſe con- 
templative people, they call their Iigature. 

LicaTUuR: is alſo uſed for a ſtate of impoteney, in reſpect 
to venery, pretended to be cauſed by ſome charm, or 
witchcraft. 

Kæmpfer tells of an uncommon kind of /:gatrre, or knot- 
ting, in uſe among the people of Maſſacar, Java, Malaja, 
Siam, &c. By this charm, or ſpell, a man binds up a wo- 
man, and a woman a man, ſo as to put it out of their 
ower to have to do with any other perſon; the man be- 
ing thereby rendered impotent to any other woman, and 
all other men impotent with reſpect to the woman. 
Some of their philoſophers pretend that this Ii gature may 
be effected by the ſhutting of a lock, the drawing of a 
knot, or the ſticking of a knife in the wall, at the point 
of time wherein the prieſt is joining a couple together; 
and that a /igature, thus effected, may be diſſolved, by 
the ſpouſe's urining through a ring. This piece of ſu- 
perſtition is ſaid to obtain alſo among the Chriſtians of 
the Eaſt, | 
The ſame author tells ns, that during the ceremony of 
marriage in Ruſſia, he obſerved an old fellow lurking be- 
hind the church-door, and mumbling over a ſtring ot 
words; and, at the ſame time, cutting a long rod, which 
he held under his arm, into pieces; which, it ſeems, is 
a common practice at the marriages of great perſons, and 
done with deſign to elude and counterwork any other 
erſon, that might poſſibly be inducing the /pature. 
The ſecret of inducing a /igature, is delivered, by the 
ſame author, as he was taught it on the ſpot, by one of 
their adepts; which, being a curioſity, we thall not 
ſcruple to add in his own words; not daring to make it 
ſpeak Engliſh. Puella amaſium, vel conjux maritum liga- 
turus, «/lerget @ concubitus an, priapum, induſis —ut 
ſeminis quantum poteſi excipiet. Hoc probe convolutum ſub 
limine domus ſue in terram ſepeliat. Ibi quamdiu ſepultrm 
reliquerit, tamdiu ejus haſta in nullius præterguam ju (fact 
nantis) ſervitium obediet, & prius ab hoc nexu neon liver 
bitur quam ex clauſlro liminis liberetur ihſium linen ce 
verſa, vir lefli ſociam ligaturus, men/lruatum ab e {1nieun 
comburit ;, ex cineribus cum propria urina ſulactis, Hemm. 
to fiouram priapi, vel, fi cineres icuncule finnende non uf 
ciant, eoſdem ſubigito cum parte terra, quam recens fut 
minxerit. Formatam iconem caute exficcato, /iccamgque a(/er- 
vato loco ficco, ne humorem contrahat. QHuamain fc 
ſervaveris, omnes artus, dum ad ſcopam ſociæ culli mae 
momente contabeſcent : ipſe vero dominus. Abrunum ale 
ſuum prius humeclato, quamdiu fic manch it, tamdin ſuſpe hie 
nexu priapus ipſi parebit, quin & alies quotguet {mite 
roperantes admiſerit. 

M. Marſhal . mentions another ridiculous form of 1174 

ture, which he received from a bramin at Indoſtan : “ Ii, 

&« /ays he, the little worm in the wood lukerara kara, be 


« 


« cut into two, and the one part ſtirs, and the other 
„not, 


— 
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airing part be bruiſed, and given with half 
and the other halt to a 228 the 

in keep each from ever having to do with any 
. e berſon.” Philo. Tranſ. N“ 268. 


6 not, if the 
« a beetle to a man, 


L1GATURE, Aga in the Italian Muſie, ſignifies a. tying 
pu binding together of notes. os 
Hence ſyncopes are often called Iigatures, becauſe they 
are made by the ligature of many notes. There is an- 
ther ſort of /:gatures for breves, when there are many of 
theſe on different lines, or in different ſpaces, to be ſung 

able. 
N e this, it muſt be obſerved, that only breves 
are capable of this ſpecies of /igature, becauſe their 9 
admits of their being placed ſo cloſe together, as to ſcem 
one character only, though placed on different degrees, 
unleſs there be occaſion to place a ſemi-circle either above 
or below them, to ſhew that they are tied. This kind of 
ligature regards common time only. Breves again muſt 
be conſidered as ſimple, as having a tail, and as being of 


aifferent colours. Firſt, if they be ſimple H and aſcend, 
they contain their natural quantity, i. e. cach two icmi- 
breves, as in example A. But if bag deſcend, then 
each is equivalent to four ſemi-breves, it only two follow 
one another, as in B. It there are three or four follow- 
ing ones, the firſt and laſt contain cach four ſemi-breves, 


— choſe in the middle but two, as in C. 


_ 


—ů— 


B 


Secondly, if they have tails N and the tail be turned up- 
wards, the breves contain only one meaſure, as well 
aſcending as deſcending. See Ex. D. But if it be 
marked downwards, the breve then contains its natural 
Sec Ex. E. This fpecies of Iigature was in- 
22 minim, being round, could not be 

And the ſemi-circle was not at 
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quantity. 
vented only becauſe t 
uſed in this manner. 
that time in uſe. 3 
k may be here remarked, that ordinarily the firſt breve 
alone of every /igatzrre has a tail, and that uſually placed 
on the left de. Laſtly, if they be of different colours, 
. e. if the firlt be white, or open in the middle, and the 
ſecond black, the firſt contains a ſemibreve, and the 
ſecond a pointed minim. Example F. 
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Theſe are the principal /igatures, beſides which there are 
many others, for which ſec CHARACTER. 


letters or charaQters, joined together; as , &, J, /t, fr. 
The old editions of Greek authors are extremely full of 
tgatures; the ligatures of Stephens are, by much, the 
moſt beautiful. 

Some editions have been lately printed without any /iga- 
tures at all; and there was a deſign to explode them quite 
out of printing. Had this ſucceeded, the fineſt ancient 
editions would, in time, have grown uſeleſs; and the 
reading of old manuſcripts would have been rendered al- 
moſt impracticable to the learned themſelves. 
LIGEANCE, Hgeantia, in Law, is the true and faithful 
obedience of a ſubject to his ſovercign; and is alſo ap- 
plied to the dominion or territory of the- licge lord: thus 
children are ſaid to be born in or out of the /igcance of 
the king, &c. Stat. 25 Edw. III. 

LIGHT, that ſenſation occalioned in the mind, by the 
view of luminous bodies; or that property in bodies, 
whereby they are fitted to excite thoſe ſenſations in us. 
Iich is alſo uſed to denote a certain action of the lumi- 
nous body, on a medium between it and the eye ; by 
means whereof, ſome ſuppoſe the one to act on the other. 
This they call /ccondary or derivative light; to diſtinguiſh 
it from that of luminous bodies, which is called primary, 
Or znnate. 

Ariſtotle explains the nature of light, by ſuppoſing ſome 
bodies to be tranſparent, as air, water, ice, &c. but fince, 
in the night-time we do not ſee any thing through thoſe 
bodies, he ſays, they are only tranſparent potentially ; 
whereas, in the day, they become really and eftually 
tranſparent : and ſince it is light alone that can reduce 
that power into act, he defines light to be the act of a 
tranſparent body, conſidered as ſuch. He adds, that 
lebt is not fire, nor is it any thing bodil radiating from 
the luminous body, and tranſmitted t rough the tran- 
parent one ;; but the mere preſence of fire, or ſome 
other luminous body, at the tranſparent one. 


This is Ariſtotle's doctrine of 1ight, which his followers 


L1caTuREs, among Printers, are types conſiſting of two 
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miſtaking, have charged on him another, very different ; 
making light and colours to be qualities of the luminous 
and coloured bodies themſelves, and, in all reſpects, like 
thoſe ſenſations which they-occaſion in us: adding, that 
things lucid, or coloured, could not produce any ſenſa- 
tion in us, unleſs they had ſomething ſimilar in themſelves, 
ſince nihil dat quod in ſe non habet. 
Put the ſophiſm is apparent; for we find, that a needle, 
in pricking the fleſh, gives us pain, which nobody ever 
imagined to exiſt in the needle. But that it is not ne- 
ceflary there ſhould be any ſimilitude between the quality 
of the objeA, and the ſenſation it produces, appears till 
more evident from a glaſs priſm, which is found to exhi- 
bit blue, yellow, red, and other colours extremely vivid; 
and yet nobody will ſay there is any thing in the glaſs 
priſm like to thoſe ſenſations. 
The Carteſians have refined conſiderably on this notion; 
and own that /ight, as it exiſts in the luminous body, is 
nothing but a power or faculty of exciting in us a very 
clear and vivid ſenſation; adding, that what is required 
to the perception of /ight, is, that we be ſo formed, as to be 
capable of ſuch ſenſations z that in the hidden pores of 
tranſparent bodies, there be a certain ſubtile matter, 
which, by reaſon of its exceeding ſmallneſs, may pene- 
trate even glaſs, and yet be ſtrong enough to ſhake certain 
capillaments at the bottom of the eye; and, laſtly, that 
this matter be impelled by the luminous body, fo as to 
move the organ of fight. 
Primary /ight, therefore, they ſay, conſiſts in a certain 
motion of the particles of the Juminous body, whereby 
they are enabled to propel, every way, the materia ſub- 
tilis, lodged in the pores of tranſparent bodies; and ſe- 
condary or derivative /ight, in a conatus to motion, or an 
inclination of that matter to recede ſrom the centre of 
the luminous body in right lines. 

Father Mallebranche explains the nature of light, from a 
ſuppoſed analogy between it and $0UND. 

Thus he ſuppolcs all the parts of a luminous body are in 
a rapid motion, which, by very quick pulſes, is con- 
ſtantly compreſſing the ſubtile matter between the lumi- 
nous body, and the eye, and excites vibrations of preſſion. 
As theſe vibrations are greater, the body appears more 
luminous; and as they 2re more quick, or more flow, 
tie body is of this or that colour, 

This hypotheſis, how ingenious ſoever, is now deſerredly 
diſcarded, fince the great diſcoveries made by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, on the nature of light. The primary /;zhe 
they talk of, we now know, conſiſts wholly, in a certain 
motion of the particles of the lucid body, whereby they 
do not propel any ſictitious matter, ſuppoſed to be lodged 
in the hidden pores of tranſparent bodies; but throw off, 
from the luminous body, certain very ſmall particles, 
which are emitted every way with great force : and the 
ſecondary or derivative lig hie conſiſts not in a conatus, but 
a real motion of theſe particles, receding every way from 
the luminous body, in right lines, and that with an in- 
credible velo-ity. | 
For if /ig/4 conſiſted in a mere preſſion, or pulſe, it 
would be propagated to all diſtances, in the ſame inſtant 
of time; the contrary of which appears, from the phæ- 
nomena of the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, whoſe im- 
merſions, as the earth approaches towards Jupiter, are 
found to anticipate ſornewhat on the true time, and to 
commence ſooner; and again, as the earth retires from 
Jupiter, their immerſions, which alone in that caſe can 
be obſerved, happen later and later, or loſe time: de- 
viating thus, very conſiderably on either ſide, from the 
true time marked by the tables. 

This was firſt obſerved by Mr. Roemer, and ſince by other 
aſtronomers; the reaſon. of which is not owing to any 
eccentricity; but does apparently follow from this, 
that the Jig of the ſun, reflected from the ſatellites, 
has farther to travel, before it reaches the eye, in the one 
caſe than in the other, by a ſpace equal to the diameter 
of the earth's annual orbit. 

The obſervations, whence this concluſion was deduced, 
were made at the obſervatory belonging to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, from 1670 to 1675: the prin- 
cipal fact was, that the firſt ſatellite ſometimes emerged 
exactly at the time calculated by the tables, and ſome- 
times not, inſomuch that the greateſt variation was about 
fourteen minutes. 'The particular obſervation that was 
the molt ſtriking was the emerſion of this ſatellite obſerv- 
ed at Paris, Nov. g, 1676, ten minutes later than it had 
been obſerved in the month of Auguſt, when the carth 
was much nearer to Jupiter. Hence Caſſini and Roemer 
both concluded, that this circumſtance depended on the 
diſtance of Jupiter with reſpect to the earth; and that, 
in order to account for it, they muſt ſuppoſe that the 
light was about fourteen minutes in crolling the earth's 
orbit. 


But the concluſion was afterwards abandoned W 
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by Monſieur Caſſini. Mr. Roemer's opinion found an 
abl 


e advocate in Dr. Halley; who removed Caſſini's 
difficulty, and left Mr. Rocmer's concluſion in its full 
force. In a memoir preſented to the Nen in 1707, 
Monſieur Maraldi endeavoured to give a new ſtrength to 
Caſſini's arguments; but Monſieur .Roemer's doctrine 
found a new defender in Mr. Pound. See Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 36. Phil. Tranf. abr. by Lowth. vol. i. p. 409, 422. 
s'Grav. Phyſ. Elem. N 2636, ſeq. 

It has been ſince found, that when the earth is between 
the ſun and Jupiter, his ſatellites are eclipſed about eight 
minutes ſooner than they could be according to the tables, 
and that when the carth is nearly in the oppoſite point 


ol its orbit, theſe eclipſes happen about eight minutes 


later than the tables predict them. Hence it is undeni- 
ably certain, that the motion of /;g+t is not inſtantancous, 
fince it takes about 16 minutes of time to go through a 
ſpace equal to the diameter of the earth's orbit, which 
is at leaſt 190 millions of miles in length; and confe- 
quently the particles of /;ght fly about 19:919 miles 
every {cond of time, which is near a million of miles 
ſwifter than the motion of a cannon-ball. And as 4. 
is 164 minutes in travelling acroſs the eargh's orbit, 
it muit be 85 minutes in coming from the ſun to us; 
therefore, if the ſun were annihilated, we ſhould fee 
him for 84 minutes after; and if he were again creatcd, 
he would be 84 minutes old before we could ſee him. 
In order to explain this progreſſive motion of /ight, let 
A and B, Tab. III. Optics, fig. 33. be the earth in two 
different parts of its orbit, whoſe diſtance from each 
other is 95 millions of miles, equal to the earth's diſtance 
{rom the ſun 8. 

It is plain, that if the motion of lieh were inſtantaneous, 
the ſatellite 1 would appear to enter into Jupiter's ſhadow 
FF, at the ſame moment of ume to a Pebtator in A, as 
to another in B. But it is now well known, that the 
immerſion of the ſatellite into he ſhadow is ſeen 84 mi- 
nutes ſooner when the earth is at B, than when it is at A. 
As the earth moves from D to C, through the fide AB 
of its orbit, it is conſtantly meeting the Jig of Jupiter's 
ſatellites ſooner, which occaſions an apparent accelera- 
tion of their eclipſes; and as it moves through the other 
half H of its jo from C to D, it is receding from 
their lige, which occaſions an apparent retardation of 
their eclipſes, becauſe their 4% is then longer be- 
fore it overtakes the earth. That theſe accelerations 
and retardations are not occaſioned by any inequality 
ariſing from the motions of the ſatellites in excentric 
orbits is plain, becauſe it affects them all alike, in what- 
ever parts of their orbits they are eclipſed. Beſides, they 
go often round their orbits every year, and their motions 
are no way commenſurate to the earth's. Therefore a 
phenomenon not to be accounted for from the real mo- 
tions of the ſatellites, but ſo eaſily deducible from the 
motion of the EARTH, and ſo anſwerable to it, muſt be 
allowed to reſult from it. And this affords one very 
good proof of the earth's annual motion. See the ſequel 
of this article. 

We ſhall here obſerve, that the firſt perſon, who con- 
ceived the thought of meaſuring the velocity of /ight 
was Galileo, who has given a particular deſcription of 
his contrivance for this purpoſe, in his "Treatiſe on Me- 
chanics, p. 39. He had two men with lights, one of 
whom was to obſerve when the other uncovered his/ight, 
and to exhibit his own the moment that he perceived it : 
this experiment was tried, as may naturally be imagined 
without ſucceſs, at the diſtance of one mile; but the 
members of the academy Del Cimento, reſumed the ex- 
periment, and placed their obſervers to as little purpoſe, 
at the diſtance of two miles. However the method uſed 
by M. Roemer, already mentioned, was the only one 
adequate to the diſcovery of the velocity of light. 

Our excellent aſtronomer, Dr. Bradley, a. found nearly 
the ſame velocity of ligt, from his accurate obſervations, 
and moſt ingenious theory, to account for ſome apparent 
motions in the fixed ſtars. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 406. or 
Abridg. vol. vi. p. 150. And for a ſummary account 
of theſe obſervations, &c. ſee STAR. 

o underitand this, it muſt be premiſed, that the fixed 
ſtars are luminous bodies, and at reſt, with reſpect to 
our planetary ſyſtem, from which they are vaſtly remote. 
In this ſyſtem alſo the earth is conſidered as one of the 
plancts, and moving about the ſun. 

Suppoſe the ſun repreſented in 8, /Tab. III. Optics, fig. 
34-) and that the circle ABCD repreſents the path of 
tlie earth, or the ecliptic. At the center 8 ſuppoſe a 
perpendicular 5P raiſed to the plane of the ecliptic, and 
that this perpendicular paſſes through any fixed ſtar. If 
a ſpectator were placed in 8, he would ſee the ſtar in the 
fame perpendicular; but it the ſpectator paſſes over the 
circle ABCD, the diameter of which is ſuppoſed to bear 
a ſenſible though ſmall proportion to the diſtance of the 


with incomparable induſtry ſurmounted. 


_ circle, one degree of which it paſſes over in ſeventy-two 
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ſtar, it will be perceived to change its ſituation % . 
heavens. For 27 ſpectator in A —— ſee the wap, 
line APa; in C he would fee the fame ſtar in the 1 
CPc; and fo in any other point of his progreſs; whe 

it follows, that the ſtar would ſeem to deſcribe à — 1 
in the heavens repreſented by a cd. If the diſtance. of 
the ſtar was ſo very great, that in reſpect of it the a; 
meter of the earth's orbit AC might be eſteemed - 
point; in this caſe, the foreſaid circle would be entirely 
inſenſible ; all the lines drawn from the points of th. 
orbit to the ſtar might paſs for perpendiculars to the-plane 
of the ecliptic, and in appearance would correſpond * 
the ſame point in the heavens with the perpendicular 10 
8, in which point the ſtar would always appear, if ih 
lizht could reach us in an inſtant. But if in this caſe 
where the ſtar is ſo remote, the light is ſuppoſed to be 
propagated from the ſtar with a certain velocity, at the 
ſame time that the earth proceeds in its orbit, the ſtar 
will be ſeen in an oblique direction to the plane of the 
orbit; becauſe of the motion compounded of the motion 
of light, and that of the ſpectator. 

Suppoſe the /;ght to move in the line EG g. 35.) mat. 
ing an angle with the line FG, in which the ſpeQator js 
carried along; whom we ſhall conceive placed in F. 
Let the velocity of the ſpectator be to the velocity of the 
light, as FG to EG. While the ſpeQtator moves along 
FG, the /;g/t does the ſame along EG; and the porticls 
of light which is in E, when the ſpectator is in FT, 
the eye only when he arrives at G. Now the direction 
of the /;ght, with reſpect to the eye, makes with the 
line FG the angle EFG. For if we conceive the Ine 
FE drawn, and to be carried with a parallel motion 
along with the eye, ſo that in reſpect thereof it he a 
reſt, while this continues moving, the /zght will reach the 
eye in the direction of the ſaid line; ſor when the eye 
ſhall be in /, the middle point between F and G, the 
transferred line will cut EG in its middle point , to 
which the particle of /ight has reached, and which is 
likewiſe the middle point of the transferred line fe; 
wherefore the particle of It, which was in E, in the 
extremity of the line EF, arrives at, and will enter the 
eye in the direction eg. 

Let the angle EGF (ig. 36.) be a right one, and EG 
to FG as the velocity of the /;ght to the velocity of the 
earth in its orbit; then EFG will be the angle, which 
the ray of light entering the eye, makes with the plane 
in which the earth moves round the ſun. 

If the earth be in B (Vg. 27.) it moves in the direction 
of the tangent to its orbit in this point; that is, if we 
ſuppofe. the ſpeCtator in the ſun, the direction of the 
earth's motion is parallel to 5C; and making the angle 
aSC equal to the angle EGF, in the former figure, the 
line 8 will repreſent the line in which the ſpeQator 
would ſec the ſtar. 
In the ſame manner when the earth is in D, the ſpecta- 
tor in the ſun will ſee the ſtar in 8 c, the angles PS c and 
PS a being equal; and the line S@ or 8c, by its revolu- 
tion about PS, would deſcribe a cone, whole baſe in the 
heavens would be a circle repreſenting the apparent path 
of the {tar through a whole year. Let us ſuppoſe this 
circle to be abcd, as in fig. 37. 

When the ſtar is not in the perpendicular to the plane of 
the ecliptic, but the line PS C. 38.) is inclined to that 
plane, the lines which determine the apparent motion. of 
the {lar in the heavens, will form cones, as in the cates 
already explained; only they would be oblique, and in 
both caſes the apparent path of the ſtar in the heavens 
would be determined as above; but in this laſt caſe it 
would be an ellipſis, the greater diameter of which 
would be equal to the diameter of the circle a bed, of 
the former figures; ſo that knowing this ellipſis, the 
circle might caſily be found which the ſtar would de- 
{cribe, if placed in the perpendicular to the plane of tlic 
ecliptic, : 
The only way to determine, whether the ſtars deſcribe 
ſuch ellipſes, is by obſervations; in making which there 
are great difficulties, which however Dr. Bradley has 


Nothing can immediately be determined concerning the 
forcſaid elliptic motion. The diftance of the ſtar from 
the pole of the world muſt be meaſured at different times 
of the year ; and from the different diſtances, the clip. 
tic motion is to be determined by calculation, allow 
for the motion of the pole itſelf during the ſpace of tim 
between the obſervations ; for the pole moves in a leſler 


cars. 
r. Bradley, making all neceſſary allowances, obſerved 
ſeveral ſtars at different times of the year, whereby he 
immediately diſcovered, that their diſtances from the 
pole of the world varied ; and was convinced that this 
variation could not be attributed to the nutation aw 
9 1 8 
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dle; for he examined two ſtars at equal — from 
the pole, but ſo oppoſite, that the one ought to ave re- 

ded from the pole as much as the other acceded to it, if 
0 motion was in the pole itſelf. But this did not fall 
s ſo; for the change of the one ſtar was double of that 
of the other; a proper allowance being always made for 
the pole's motion ariſing from the above revolution. 
However, this indefatigable obſerver inferred from his 
obſervations, that the ſtars in certain times receded from, 
and acceded to, the pole of the world with a motion en- 
tircly analogous to that which is performed in an ellipſis; 
and alſo that they move in ſuch curves, for each of which 
the motion in the ſame little circle, as abcd (fig. 38.) an- 
ſwers, when the ſtars are referred to the perpendicular in 
S to the plane of the ecliptic; and the diameter of this 
minute circle for them all is 404. : 

It is plain from obſervations, to which of the above 
mentioned cauſes we are to aſcribe the motion of \the 
ſtar. For if the firſt takes place, the ſtar would be car- 
ried from a to c, while the earth paſſed over the part 
ABC of its orbit; but this being contrary to obſerva- 
tion, this cannot be the true cauſe. But this change in 
the ſitugtion of the ſtar takes place according to the ob- 
ſervations, while the earth deſcribes the part BCD of 
its orbit, which is juſt what the ſecond cauſe requires. 
If both the cauſes took place at the ſame time, the arc, 
deſcribed by the earth, would differ from that indicated 
by either of them ; belides, this concurrence of the cauſes 
is contrary to the obſervations ; unleſs, perhaps, it may 
be thought reaſonable to attribute a little influence to the 
firſt cauſe, but ſo very ſmall a portion, as not to be ſen- 
ſibly perceived in the obſervations. i 
Dr. Bradley himſelf conſidered this matter in the follow- 
ing manner: he imagined CA C Tab. III. Optics, fig. 39.) 
to be a ray of /ight falling perpendicularly upon the line 
BD; that, if the eye is at reſt at A, the object muſt ap- 
ar in the direction AC, whether Jig be propagated 
in time or in an inſtant. But if the eye is moving from 
B towards A, and light is propagated in time, with a ve- 
locity that is to the velocity of the eye as CA to BA, 
then light, moving from C to A, whilſt the eye moves 
from B to A, that particle of it by which the object will 
be diſcerned when the eye comes to A, is at C, when the 
eye is at B. Joining the points B, C, he ſuppoſed the 
line CB to be a tube, inclined to the line BD in the angle 

DBC, of ſuch a diameter as to admit but one particle of 

light. Then it was eaſy to conceive, that the particle of 

lizht at C, by which the object muſt be ſeen, when the 
eye, 25 it moves along, arrives at A, would paſs through 
tube BC, If it is inclined to BD in the angle DBC, 

and accompanies the eye in its motion from B to A; 

and that it could not come to the eye placed behind ſuch 

a tube, if it had any other inclination to the line BD. 

If, inſtead of ſuppoſing CB ſo ſmall a tube, we imagine 

it to be the axis of a larger; then, for the ſame reaſon, 

the particle of /ight at C would not paſs through that 
axis, unleſs it is inclined to BD in the angle CBD. In 
like manner, if the eye moved the contrary way, from 
towards A, with the ſame velocity, then the tube mult 
be inclined in the angle BDC. Although, therefore, 
the true, or real place of an object is perpendicular to 
the line in which the eye is moving, yet the vie place 
will not be ſo, ſince that, no doubt, muſt be in the di- 
rection of the tube; but the difference between the true 
and apparent place will be, ceteris paribus, greater or 
leſs, according to the different proportion between the 
velocity of /izht and that of the eye. So that if we could 
ſuppoſe that /ight was propagated in an inſtant, then 
there would be no difference between the real and viſible 
place of an object, although the eye were in motion ; for 
in that caſe, AC being infinite with reſpe& to AB, the 
angle ACB, the difference between the true and viſible 
place, vaniſhes. But if Jig be propagated in time, it 
is evident, from the foregoing conſiderations, that there 
will be always a difference between the real and viſible 
place of an object, unleſs the eye is moving either directly 
towards or from the object. And in all caſes the fine of 
the difference between the real and viſible place of the 
object will be to the ſine of the viſible inclination of the 
object to the line in which the eye is moving, as the ve- 
locity of the eye is to the velocity of Jg. 

e then ſhews, that if the earth revolve round the ſun 
annually, and the velocity of Ii be to the velocity of 
the earth's motion in its orbit, as one thouſand to one, 
that a ſtar really placed in the very pole of the ecliptic, 
would, to an eye carried along with the earth, feem to 
change its place continually; and neglecting the ſmall 
iſſerence on the account of the earth's diurnal revolu- 
tion on its axis, would ſeem to deſcribe a circle round 
that pole ever way diſtant from it 35 ; fo that its lon- 
gitude would be varied through all the points of the eclin- 
tie every year, but its latirade would always remain thc 
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lame. Its right aſcenſion would alſo change, and its de- | 
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clination, according to the different ſituation of the ſurt 
with reſpect to the equinoCtial points, and its apparent 
diſtance from the north pole of the equator would be 
7 leſs at the autumnal than at the vernal equinox. 
The greateſt alteration of the place of a ſtar in the pole 
of the ecliptic, or which, in effect, amounts to the ſame 
thing, the proportion between the velocity of light and 

e earth's motion in its orbit being known, it will not 
be difficult, he obſerves, to find what would be the dif- 
ference, upon this account, between the true and appa- 
rent place of any other ſtar at any time; and, on the 
contrary, the difference between the true and apparent 
place being given, the proportion between the velocity of 
light and the earth's motion in its orbit may be found. 
From all which the following concluſions may be de- 
duced : 1. That the ſecond cauſe above mentioned alone 
takes place in this caſe, viz. that the diſtante of the ſtars 
is ſo great, that the diameter of the earth's orbit has no 
ſenſible proportion to it. 2. That the angle FEG r. 
35.) in the above mentioned triangle, is 20%; or, ſince 
the apparent declination of the ſtar » Draconis, ob- 
ſerved by Dr. Bradley, on account of the ſucceſſive pro- 
pagation of light, would be to the diameter of the little 
circle which a ſtar would ſeem to deſcribe about the pole 
of the ecliptic as 39” to 40% 4; the half of this is the 
angle ACB %. 39), which is equal to 20% 2; and 
conſequently the ratio of EG to FG, fi”. 35.) or of 
AC to AB /fiz. zo.) or the velocity of the /;zht to the 
velocity of the earth in its orbit, as 10210 toi; whence 
it follows, that the /izh! comes from the ſun to the earth 
in eight minutes and twelve ſeconds. This, Dr. Bradley 
obſerves, is very probably the truth, becauſe it is a me- 
dium between 7 and 11, which were the times which it 
had before been ſuppoſed to take up, according to dif- 
ſerent obſervations of the eclipſes of Jupitcr's ſatellites. 
Comparing his obſervations on other ſtars, he afterwards 
concluded, that e is propagated from the ſun to the 
earth in 8 137; and the near agreement of his obſerva- 
tions induced him to think, that this ſuppoſition could 
not differ ſo much as a ſecond of a degree from the 
truth; ſo that the time which J /t ſpends in paſſing 
from the ſun to us may be determined by theſe obſerva- 
tions within 5“ or 10”, which is ſuch a degree of ex- 
actneſs as we can never hope to attain from the eclipſes 
of Jupiter's ſatellites. 3. That the % proceeds with 
the ſame velocity from all the ſtars ; for all have the fame 
angle FEG. Whence (if we ſuppoſe that all the ſtars 
are not equally diſtant from us, as many arguments 
prove) it will follow, that the motion of light, all the 
way it paſſes through the immenſe ſpace above our at- 
moſphere, is equable or uniform. And fince the differ- 
ent methods of determining the velocity of igt thus 
agree in the reſult, it is . E to conclude, not only 
that the phenomena above recited are owing to the cauſes 
to which they are aſcribed, but alſo that, in the ſame 
medium, light is propagated with the ſame velocity after 
it has been reflected, as before. 4. Laſtly, it muſt be 
conſidered, that very ſmall differences cannot be per- 
ceived; and no body will deny, but that in meaſuring a 
ſmall angle, an error of a ſecond may be committed, 
whatever care is uſed to prevent it; and therefore, al- 
though we have ſaid, that the firſt cauſe is to be reject- 
ed, we do not deny that the ſtars may poſſibly by its in- 
fluence deſcribe a minute circle, whoſe diameter is 1”, 
or even a little more. 8Graveſande Fhyſ. Elem. Math. 
lib. ii. cap. 1. p. 708, ſeq. 
Hence it appears, that the ſucceſſive propagation of light 
will cauſe an aberration in the appearances of the ſtars, 
planets, and comets. After Mr. Bradley had diſcovered 
this cauſe of error in the apparent places of the fixed 
ſtars, Mr. Clairaut and, others inveſtigated ſeveral rules 
for the computation of this aberration. Mr. Euler alſo 
has lately given us a paper on this ſubject. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. 1756. Mr. Simpſon, in his Eflays. Mem. de 
PAcad. de Berlin, tom. ii. p. 141, ſeq. 
See remarks on the effect of the aberration of Jig on the 
time of a tranſit of Venus over the ſun, by Dr. Price, 
in Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ix. art. 47. p. 536. 
For an account of Mr. Melville's hypotheſis of the dif- 
ferent velocities of differently coloured rays, ſee Co- 
LOUR. 
But to return to the hypotheſis of pre ure, by which ſome 
have accounted for the propagation of gt, it may be 
obſerved farther, if Jg were not a body, but conhited 
in a mere preſſion, or pulſion, it would never be propa— 
gated in right lines, but would be continually inflected 
ad umbram. Thus Sir Ifaac Newton: “ A preſſure on 
© a fluid medium, i. e. a motion propagated by ſuch a 
medium, beyond any obſtacle, which impedes any part 
of its motion, cannot be propagated in right lines, but 
will be always infleting and diffuſing itſelf every way, 
© to the quieſcent medium beyond that obſtacle. The 
power of gravity tends downwards; but the preſſure of 
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force, and is propagated with equal eaſe, and equal 
ſtrength, in curves, as in ſtrait lines. Waves, on the 
ſurface of the water, gliding by the extremes of an 
very large obſtacle, inflect and dilate themſelves, ſtill 
diffuſing, gradually, into the quieſcent water beyond 
that obllacle. The waves, pulſes, or vibrations of the 
air, wherein ſound conſiſts, are manifeſtly inflected, 
though not ſo conſiderably as the waves of water; and 
ſounds are propagated with equal caſe, through crooked 
tubes, and through ſtrait lines; but Jig was never 
known to move in any curve, nor to infleCt itſelf ad 
umbram.” The rays of Jig, therefore, are ſmall cor- 
puſcles, emitted with exceeding celerity from the lumi- 
nous body. As to the force wherewith theſe corpulcles 
are emitted, ſo as to enable them to move at the incon- 
ceivable rate of 11,000,000 miles in a minute; the 
ſame great author obſerves, © Among bodies of the ſame 
ce kind and virtue, by how much any one is ſmaller, by 
& ſo much is its attractive power greater in proportion 
cc to its bulk. This power we find ſtronger in ſmall 
©« magnets, than in large ones, regard being had to the 
difference of their weights; and the reaſon is, that the 
particles of ſnrall magnets, being nearer each other, 
more caſily unite their forces intimately together, and 
act conjunctly. For the ſame reaſon, the rays of J 
being of all other bodies the moſt minute, it may be 
expected, that their attractive powers ſhould be, of all 
others, the ſtrongeſt 3 and how ſtrong in effect they 
are, may be gathered from the following rules: the 
attraction of a ray of /zght, according to the quantity 
of its matter, is, to the gravity which any projected 
body has, according, likewiſe, to the quantity of its 
matter, in a ratio compounded of the velocity of the 
ray of /ight, to the velocity of that projected body, and 
of the hending or curvature of the line, which the ray 
deſcribes in the place of refraCtion, to the bending of 
the curvature, deſcribed by that projected body; pro- 
vided, however, the inclination of the ray to the re- 
fracting ſurface be the ſame with that of the projected 
body to the horizon. From which proportion I ga- 
ther, that the attraction of the rays of lig lit is above 
, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo times greater, than the gravity 
of bodies on the ſurface of the earth, in proportion to 
the quantity of matter in each, it the /;ght paſs from 
the ſun to the earth in the ſpace of ſeven minutes. 
But now, as in algebra, where aſhirmative quantitics 
ceaſe, there negative ones beginz fo in mechanics, 
where attraction ceaſes, there the repelling power mull 
ſucceed : therefore a ray of /izht, as ſoon as it is caſt 
oir from the luminous body, by the vibrating motion 
of its paris, and is got out of the ſphere of its attrac- 
tion, is propelled with an immenſc velocity.” 

The wonderful diviſibility of the parts of matter is no- 
where more apparent, than in the minuteneſs of the par- 
ticles of /izht. Dr. Nicuwentyt has computed, that an 
inch of candle, when converted to light, becomes divided 
into 269,017,040 parts, with 40 ciphers annexed; at 
which rate, there muſt iſſue out of it, when burning, 
418,660, with 30 ciphers more, particles in the ſecond 
of a minute; vaſtly more than a thouſand times a thou- 
ſand million times the number of ſands the whole earth 
can contain; reckoning ten inches to one foot, and that 
100 ſands are equal to one inch. See Relig. Philof. vol. 
Ui. p. 855. 

It muſt be acknowleged, that many difficulties and ob- 
jeckions have been urged againſt the materiality of g/t, 
or the hypotheſis of /zght's conſiſting of ſmall particles 
emitted from luminous bodies; and that many eminent 
philoſophers, both foreigners and Engliſh, have recurred 
to the opinion, that I gt conſiſts of vibrations propagated 
from the luminous body, through a ſubtile ætherial me- 
dium. 


cc 


The ingenious Dr. Franklin, in a letter dated April 23, 


1752, expreſſes his diſſatisfaction with the doctrine, that 
ſuppoſes particles of matter, called /zght, continually 
driven off from the ſun's ſurface, with a ſwiftneſs ſo 
prodigious. 
« conceivable, have, with ſuch a motion, a force exceed- 
ing that of a twenty-four pounder, diſcharged from a 
cannon ? Muſt not the ſun diminiſh exceedingly by 
ſuch a waſte of matter; and the planets, inſtead of 
drawing nearer to him, as ſome have feared, recede to 
greater diſtances through the leſſened attraction ? Yet 
thete particles, with this amazing motion, will not 
drive beſore them, or remove, the leaſt and lighteſt 
duſt they meet with; and the ſun appears to continue 
of his ancient dimenſions, and his attendants move in 
their ancient orbits.” Accordingly he conjectures, 
that all the phenomena of lig may be more conveniently 
ſolved, by ſuppoſing e ſpace filled with a ſubtile 
elaſtic fluid, which, when at reſt, is not viſible, but 
whoſc vibrations alleCt that fine ſenſe in the eye, as thoſe 
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water ariſing from it tends every way with an equable | 


& Muſt not, ſays he, the ſmalleſt portion 
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of air do the groſſer organs of the ear; and that difuy.,, 
degrees of the vibration of this medium may occaſion ho 
appearances of different colours. The elaſtic fluid 10 
ſays, is always the ſame, and yet weaker and ftrg,... 
ſparks differ in apparent colour, fome white, blue, Pur 
ple, red; the ſtrongeſt, white; the weak ones, red. 
Franklin's Exp. and Obf. &c. p. 264, &c. ed. 1769. © 
The celebrated Mr. Euler has alſo ſtrenuouſly maintainag 
the ſame hypotheſis, in his 'Theoria Lucis & Colorum 
In the ſummary of his arguments againſt the common 
1 recited in Acad. Berl. 1752, p. 271. belides the 
objections above mentioned, he diſputes the poſſibility 
that particles of matter, allowed to move with the amazinę 
velocity of /ight, ſhould penetrate tranſparent ſubſtance; 
with ſo much eaſe. In whatever manner they are tran. 
mitted, thoſe bodies mult have pores, diſpoſed in right 
lines, and in all poſſible directions, in order to form ca. 
nals for the paſſage of the rays : but ſuch a ſtructure 
muſt take away all ſohd matter from thoſe bodies, and 
all coherence among their parts, if they do contain any 
ſolid matter. 
Dr. Horſley has taken conſiderable pains to obviate the 
difficulties ſuggeſted by Dr. Franklin; and, ſuppoſing 
that the diameter of each particle of light does ng: 
exceed one millionth of one millionth of an inch, and 
that the denſity of each particle is three times that gf 
iron, that the Jet of the ſun traverſes the ſemidiameter 
of the orbis magnus in j/, and that this ſemidiameter is 
22919 ſemidiameters of the earth, he calculates, that the 
momentum. or force of motion in each particle of Ut 
coming from the ſun, is leis than that in an iron ball of 
x of an inch diameter, moving at the rate of leſs than an 
inch in twelve thoufond millions of millions of Lgyptian 
years. Hence he concludes, that a particle of matter, 
which is probably larger than any particle of 4%, moy. 
ing with the velocity of let, has a force ot motion, 
which, inſtead of exceeding the force of a twentr-four 
pounder diſcharged from a cannon, is infinitely leſs than 
that of the ſmalleit thot diſcharged from a pocket stal, 
or leſs than any that art can create. Norcover, he inks 
it poſſible, that ligt may be produced by a continual 
emillion ot matter from = i ſun, without any ſuch waſte 
of his ſub{tance as ſhould fenlibly contra his dimen. 
ſions, or alter the motions of the piancts, within any mo- 
derate length of time. In proof ot this, he obſerves, tha: 
it is not neceflary to the production of any of the phe. 
nomena of igt, that the emanation trom the ſun ſ Huld 
be continual in a ſtrict mathematical tenſe, or without 
any interval; and hkewite that part of the Jieht which 
iſſues from the ſun is continuaily 10 mming to him by re— 
flection from the planets, and other 2% is continually 
coming to him from the iuns of other ivitems. He pre- 
ceeds by calculation to ſhew, that in d, 30, co Epry- 
tian years, the ſun would loſe +;444,4 of his n atter, and, 
therefore, that the gravitation towards the fon, at any 
given diſtance, would dimmiſh in the fame proper ion. 
But this alteration is much too ſmall to diſcover mielf in 
the motion of the earth, or of any of the plancis. He 
alſo computes, that the greateſt ſtroke, which the retina 
of a common eye ſuſtains, when the eye, in a bright day, 
is turned up directly to the ſun, does not exceed that 
which an iron ſhot, 4 of an inch diameter, would give, 
moving only at the rate of 16,16 inches in a year; but 
the ordinary ſtroke is leſs than the +4yzth part of this. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ix. art. 35. vol. Ixi. part ii. art. 50. 

One of the principal diſſiculties attending the hypotheſis 
of the materiality of /ight, is the non-interference of its 
particles with each other. There is probably, ſays Mr. 
Melville, Edinb. Eff. vol. ii. p. 17, &c. no paylical 
point in the viſible horizon, that does not ſend rays to 
every other point, unleſs where opaque bodies interpoſe. 
Light, in its paſſage from one ſyſtem to another, o{ten 
paſſes through torrents of igt 1fſuing from other ſuns 
and ſyſtems, without ever interfering, or being diverted 
from its courſe, either by it, or by the particles of that 
elaſtic medium, which ſome have ſuppoſed to be diffuſed! 
through all the mundane ſpace. In accounting for this 
fact, he ſuppoſes that the particles of /;zht muſt be in- 
comparably rare, even when they are the moſt denie; 
that is, that the ſemidiameters of two of the neareit par- 
ticles, in the ſame, or in different beams, ſoon aſter their 
emiſhon, are incomparably leſs than their diftance fron 
one another. This conſideration obviates the objection 
urged by Euler and others againſt the materiality of 4e 
ſrom its influence in diſturbing the freedom and perpc- 
tuity of the celeſtial motions. Boſcovich and others folve 
the difficulty concerning the non- interference of the p- 
ticles of Ig, by ſuppoling that each particle is endued 
with an inſuperable impulſive force; but in this cale, 
their ſpheres of impulſion would be more liable to intet- 
fere, and they would, on that account, be more lieh 
to diſturb cne another. This difficulty, attending the 


ſuppoſition, that particles of /ight move through = 
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bt, in all imaginable directions, without perpetual col- 


lig 


lifions among the 22 and continual deflections ſrom 


i rectilinear courle, is, in a great degree, obviated, by 
an eaſy computation of Mr. Canton. He obſerves, that 
it is necefſary to allow only a very ſmall portion of time 
between the emiſſion of every particle, and the next that 
follows in the ſame direction., Suppoſe, for inſtance, 
that one lucid point of the ſun's ſurface emits 150 par- 
ticles in one ſecond, which are more than ſuſhcient to 
give continual 55 to the eye, without the leaſt appear- 
ance of intermiſſion; yet ſtill the particles of which it 
conſiſts will, on account of their great velocity, be more 
than a thouſand miles behind one another, arid thereby 
leave room enough for others to paſs in all directions. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iviii. art 45. p- 344. 
If we adopt the concluſions drawn from the chevalier 
D'Arey's experiments on the duration of the ſenſations 
excited by /ight, who ſtates it at the ſeventh part of a 
ſecond (E iſt. Acad.Scienc. 1765, Mem. 2.) we may admit 
an interval of more than 20,000 miles between each par- 
ticle. Some, in order to anſwer the chief objections of 
this kind againſt the materiality of Jg %, have adopted 
the hypotheſis of M. Boſcovich; who advances, in his 
Theorta Philoſophiz Naturalis, that MATTER is not im- 
enetrable, but that it conſiſts of phyſical points only, 
endued with powers of attraction aud repuliion, taking 
place at different diſtances ; that is, ſurrounded with va- 
rious ſpheres of attraction and repulſion, in the ſame 
manner as ſolid matter is generally ſuppoſed to be: pro- 
rided, therefore, that any body move with a ſufficient 
degree of velocity, or have ſuiſicient momentum, to over- 
come any powers of repulſion it may meet with, it will 
find no difficulty in making its way through any body 
whatever ; for nothing will interiere or penetrate one an- 
other, but powers, ſuch as we know, do, in fact, exit 
in the ſame place, and counterbalance, or over-rule one 
another. Prieſtley's Hiſtory, &c of Lg, &c. p. 391. 
That Jig ht is a real ſubſtance, notwithſtanding the ob- 
jections that have been urged agrinſt this hypotheſis, 
ſeems to be eſtabliſhed by the phenomena of the Bolog- 
nian ſtone, and of other ſubitances, which poſſeſs the 
remarkable property of imbibing ig, of retaining it for 
ſome time, and afterwards of cmitting it. See PHos- 
PHOR US. 

Che doQrine of the materiality of /;gh! is farther con- 
firmed by thoſe experiments, which demonſtrate, that 
the colour and inward texture of ſome bodies are changed, 
in conſequence of their being expoſed to the gt. 

The firſt obſervation of this kind appears to have been 


made by M. Duhamel, who found that the juice of a. 


certain ſhell-fiſh in Provence contracted a fine purple co- 
lour when it was expoſed to the light of the ſun, and that 
the ſtronger was the /ight, the more ſplendid was the 
colour. Pieces of cloth dipped in this liquor, and ex- 
poſed to the ſun, became red, though they were incloſed 
in glaſs; but they acquired none of this colour in the 
lame expoſure, if they were covered with the thinneſt 
piates of metal. It was afterwards obſerved by Becca- 
rius, Com. Bonon. vol. iv. p. 75. that a quantity of luna 
cornea, expoſed to the rays of the ſun, became of a vio- 
let colour, whilſt part of the ſame compoſition, covered 
with black paper, remained white. This effect was 
found by M. H. Schulze to depend on the ſilver that 
happened to be in it. Ac. Cxfar. vol. i. p. 528, &c. 
6. Hon: ius was thus led to ſome ſubſequent experiments, 
which ſeem to prove, that various colours are contider- 
ably affected by /ight, excluſive of heat, or any thing elſe. 
y expoſing ribbons of different colours to the rays of the 
un, for ſeveral days, in the open air, he found that all, 
xcept the yellow and light green, loſt part of their luſtre, 
and were confiderably faded; but when the ſame ribbons 
a cxpoſed to a much greater degree of heat, in a dark 
om, none of the colours were affected, except that a 
Imai part of their luſtre was loſt z nor was any ſenſible 
change made in them after remaining, for a conſiderable 
time, in a room that faced the north. By incloſing them 
in an exhauſted receiver, he found that the change was 
> os 6 —-H 
Not occaſioned by the air; but no change could be pro- 
caced in them by the light of torches. Beccarius alſo 
found by experiments on paper, and a great variety of 
lubſtances, mineral, vegetable, and animal, that the 11 
ol the ſun produced many changes in the internal itruc- 
un of bodics, and that thoſe ſubſtances which imbibed 
6% Were much injured. "The ſtronger the light, and 
the longer they were expoſed to it, the more injury they 
3 pe: and the injury thus ſuſtained was found to be 
Histo Com. Bon. vol. vi. p. 77, &c. vec Prieſtley's 
Sener ha 92 jali 
« ers have attempted to prove the materiality of 
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or by thewing that they had a force, ſo as, by 
ice, to give motion to /ight bodies. M. Hom- 
rg, Ae, Par. 1708. H. p. 25, imagined, that he could 
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not only 2 pieces of amianthus, and other light 
ſubſtances, by the impulſe of the ſolar rays, but alſo that 
by throwing them upon the end of a kind of lever, con- 
nected with the ſpring of a watch, he could make it moye 
ſenſibly quicker ; whence, and from other experiments, 
was inferred the weight of the particles of /zght. But 
M. Du Fay, and M. Mairan, made other experiments 
of a more accurate kind, which exhibited no ſuch effects 
as M. Homberg imagined. However, Dr. Prieſtley in- 
forms us, that Mr. Michell endeavoured to aſcertain the 

10mentum of /z2ht with itill greater accuracy, and that 
his endeavours were not altogether unſucceſsful. Having 
found that the inſtrument which ke uſed, acquired, from 
the impulſe of the rays of Jig, a velocity of one inch in 
a ſecond, he inferred, that the quantity of matter con- 
tained in the rays falling upon the inſtrument at that time, 
amounted to no more than one twelve hundred miltio.:th 
part of a grain. In the experiment, the liglit was col- 
lected Trom a ſurface of about three ſquare lcet; und as 
this ſurface rellected only bout half what falls upon it, 
the quantity of matter contained in the rays of the ſun, 
incident upon a ſquare foot and alf of ſurface, in one 
ſecond of time, ought to be no more than the twelve 
hundred millionth part of a grain, or upon one ſquare 
foot only, the eighteen hundred millionth part of 2 grain. 
But the denſity of the rays of igt at the ſurface of the 
ſun is greater than at the earth, in the proportion of 
45000 to 1; there ought, therefore, to iſſue from one 
ſquare foot of the ſun's ſurſace in one ſecond of time, in 
order to ſupply 


. 
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the waſte by ligt, one forty thouſandth 
part of à grain of matter; that is, a little more than two 
grains à day, or about four millions ſeren hundred and 
hity-two thouſand grains, which is about ix hundred and 
ſeventy pounds, avoirdupoiſc, in fix thouſand years; a 
quantity which would have ſhortened the ſun's ſemidi- 
ameter no more than about ten feet, if it was formed of 
matter of the denſity of water only. Prieſtley, ubi ſupra, 
p. 389. 

The expanſion or extenſion of any portion of light, is in- 
conceivable. Dr. Hook ſhews, it i | 
univerſe ; proving it irom the 


is as uniimiced as the 

ne diſtance of ſome 
of the fixed ſtars, the light whereof becomes ſenſible to 
the eye, by means of 2 teleſcope: nor, adds he, are they 
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t through the vaſt expanſe of the 
univerſe, but the imalloſt park of a lucid body muſt do 
the ſame, even the Imalleit globule ſtruck from a ſtecl 
by a flint. 
Ihe method of meaſuring tie intenſity of different e, 
or of the ſame Ii in dit rent circumſtances, affords a 
curious ſubject of inveitigation. M. Bovguer has pur- 
ſued it with particular attention, and deſcribed an appa- 
ratus which he has contrived for this purpoſe, in his 
Traite de Optique, publiſhed at Paris in 1:60. It is 
well known that the action of a ftrong gt upon the 
eye, and allo the impreſſion which it leaves upon the 
eye, makes it inſenſible to the effect of a weaker Jet. 
M. Bouguer found, that when one light is fixty-ſour times 
leſs than another, its preſſure or abſence will not be per- 
ccived; and, allowing for different effects on diſterent 
eyes, he ſuppoſes that the boundarics, with refpect to 
diiferent perſoſ, may lie between ſixty and eighty. Be- 
ing unable to determine the variation of the /zght of the 
ſun, becauſe it is tos ſtrong, and that of the ſtars, be- 
cauſe it is too weak, at different altitudes, he made His 
obſervations on the moon, the diminution of the . 
being in the ſame proportion in this caſe and in the others, 
and found that its /i24t at 199 16 is to its /zzht at 6611", 
as 1681 to 2500; or the one 1s nearly one third of the 
other. When one limb of the moon touched the hori- 
zon of the ſea, its igt was two thouſand times lets than 
at the altitude of 66” 11. But this proportion, he ſays, 
is liable to variations, the atmoſphere near the ſurtace of 
the earth varying ſo much in its denſity. Hence he con- 
cludes, that, at a medium, ie is diminithed in the pro- 
portion of about 2500 to 1081, in traveriing 7460 toiſes 
of denſe air. He alſo found, that the center of the ſun 
is conſiderably more luminous than the extremities of it; 
whereas both the primary and ſecondary planers are more 
luminous at their edges than near their centers. In 
comparing the g/ of the ſun and moon, he compared 
cach of them to that of a candle in a dark room, one in 
the day time, and the other in the night following, when 
the moon was at her mean dittance from the earth; and, 
after many trials, he concluded, that the „ig of the ſun 
is about three hundred thouſand times greater than that 
of the moon; and, therefore, it is no wonder that phi= 
loſophers have had ſo little ſucceſs in their attempts to 
collect the Jig of the moore with burning-glaſſes; for 
the largeſt of them will not increaſe the Jig a thouſand | 
times, which will {till leave the Jig of the moon, in the 
focus of the mirror, three hundred times leſs than the 
intenſirv of the common light of the ſun. Dr. Smith, 
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in his Optics, vol. i. p. 29, thought that he had proved, 
from two different conſiderations, that the light of the 
full moon would be to our day-/ight as 1 to about qoqoo, 
if no rays were loſt at the moon. His method of calcu- 
lation follows, as far as it is juſt, ſays Mr: Robins, 
Math. Tracts, vol. ii. p. 225, directly From the propo- 
ſition for the ſame purpoſe of that excellent geometer, 
James Gregory, in his Geom. Par. Univerſ. p. 1443 
and the general propoſition there mentioned for diſtin- 
guiſhing the proportion between the degrees of light re- 
ceived from any planet, and from the ſun srepeated in 
David Gregory's Aſtronomy, lib. iii. prop. 58. Mr. 
Robins remarks, that though his eſtimate is founded on 
the ſuppoſition, that the moon reflects all the light it re- 
ceives from the ſun; yet his argument is drawn from 
comparing the light of the moon ſeen in the day with 
the light of the clouds; that is, is deduced from the 
quantity of light actually reflected by the moon. In the 
firſt place he ſuppoſes, that the moon, enlightened by the 
ſun, is as luminous as the clouds are at a medium. He, 
therefore, ſuppoſed the gt of the ſun to be equal to 
that of a whole hemiſphere of clouds, or as many moons 
az would cover the ſurface of the heavens. But upon 
this it may be obſerved, that the /zght of the ſun, ſhining 
rerpendicularly upon any ſurface, would be equal to the 
light reflected ſrom the whole hemiſphere, if every part 
of it reſlected all the /ight that fell upon it; but the /ight 
that would, in fact, be received from the whole hemi- 
ſphere (part of it being received obliquely) would be 
only one half as much as would be received from the 
whole hemiſphere, if every part of it ſhone directly upon 
the ſurface to be illuminated. In his Remarks, &c. p. 
17, he draws the ſame concluſion from a different me- 
thod of induction; but in this caſe alſo he made a miſ- 
take of one half, ſuppoſiffg all the enlightened hemi- 
ſphere of the moon to receive the direct rays of the fun ; 
whereas, in fact, no more can be received than would 
fall perpendicularly in the ſuperficial ſection of one great 
circle, which is juſt one half of the ſurface of the he- 
miſphere. Prieſtley, ubi ſupra, p. 540, &c. 
Mr. Michell made this computation in a more eaſy and 
accurate manner. Conſidering the diſtance of the moon 
from the ſun, and that the denſity of the J muſt de- 
creaſe in the proportion of the ſquare of that diſtance, 
he calculated the denſity of the ſun's Iight at that di- 
ſtance, in proportion to its denſity at the ſurface of the 
fun; and in this manner he found that, if the moon re- 
flected all the light it receives from the ſun, it would be 
only the 45000th part of the Iight we receive from that 
greater luminary. Admitting, therefore, with M. Bou- 
uer, that the moon reflects only a 300000th part of it, 
Ir. Michell concludes, that it reflects no more than be- 
tween the ſixth and ſeventh part of the light that falls 
upon it. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivii. art. 27, p. 234, &c. 
Dr. Pemberton, in his Courſe of Chemiſtry, Lect. 2. 
ſtates the greateſt light which we can receive from the 
moon, when at the full, and neareſt to the earth, to ex- 
ceed the light of the fun more than 87,005 times, ſup- 
poling that the moon reflected all the Jig of the ſun 
which fall; upon it; but if it reflects only half the /ight 
that falls upon its ſurface, which is the moſt that can be 
ſuppoſed, then the Ig of the moon will be exceeded by 
the ſun's light more than 170,000 times; and in the 
mean diſtance of the moon from the earth, her igt will 
be exceeded by the ſun more than 190,000 times. 
Dr. s'Graveſande aſſerts, a lucid body to be, that which 
emits, or gives fire a motion in right lines; and makes 
the difference between li and heat to conſiſt in this, 
that to produce the former, the fiery particles muſt enter 
the eye in a rectilinear motion, which is not required in 
the latter : on the contrary, an irregular motion ſeems 
more proper for it, as appears from the rays coming di- 
rectly from the fun to the tops of mountains, which have 
not near that effect with thoſe in the valley, agitated with 
an irregular motion, by ſeveral reflexions. 


n 5 5 
Whether or no there be always //74t, where there is fire, 
is diſputed among authors; as allo, whether or no there | 


be any luminous body without heat; heat being a motion 
that may be infinitely diminiſhed, and 4% a matter that 
may be inlinitely rare: to which we may add, that no 
heat is ſenſible to us, unleſs it be more intenſe than that 
of cur organs of ſenſe. M. De Luc, in his Lettres 
Phyſiques et Morales, &c. 1780, obſerves, that the rays 
of the fun, though not warm in themſelves, occafion 


heat, by giving activity to a ſubſtance, which reſides in | 


all bodies and conſtitutes a part of their maſs, and which 
in certain circumſtances is capable of producing heat; 
a d that in conſequence of this influence, this ſubſtance 
b comes an elaſtic or igneous fluid. Sec HEAT. 

5 r Iſiac Newton obſcrves, that bodies and light act mu- 
tual y on one another; bodies on {ight, in emitting, re- 
iecting, reiracting, and inflecting it; and /ight on bo- 
dies, by heating hom, and putting their parts into a vi- 
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brating motion, wherein heat principally conſiſts, 
all fixed bodies, he obſerves, when heated beyond a 
tain degree, do emit /ight, and ſhine z which ſhining, & 
appears to be awing to the vibrating motion of: their 
parts; and all bodies, abounding in earthy and ſulphu- 
reous particles, if ſufficiently I emit light, which 
way ſocver that agitation be effected. Thus, ſca-water 
ſhines in a ſtorm; quickſilver, when ſhaken in vacyg. 
cats, or horſes, when rubbed in the dark; and wood. 
fiſh, and fleſh, when putrefed. , 
Light proceeding from putreſcent animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances, as well as from glow-worms, is mentioned 
by Ariſtotle. Bartholin mentions ſour kinds of lumi. 
nous inſets, two with wings, and two without; but in 
hot climates travellers fay they are found in much greater 
numbers, and of different ſpecies. Columna, an indyf. 
trious naturaliſt, obſerves, that their /:ght is not extin. 
guiſhed immediately upon the death of the animal. The 
firſt diſtinct account that occurs of i proceeding from 
putreſcent animal fleſh, is that which is given by Fahy;. 
cius Ab Aquapendente in 1592. De Viſione, &c. p. 45. 
Bartholin gives an account of a ſimilar appearance, which 
happencd at Montpelier in 1641, in his treatiſe De Luce 
Animalium. 

Mr. Boyle tells us of a piece of ſhining rotten wood, 
which, upon exhauſting the air from it, was extinguiſhed, 
but, upon its re-admiſſion, ſeemed to come to life again, 
and ſhone as before; being, no doubt, a real flame, and, 
like other flames, not to be preſerved without air. Bur 
he could not perceive that it was increaſed in condenſed 
air; though we have an account in Birch's Hiſt. of the 
Royal Society, vol. ii. p. 254, of the /;ght of a ſhining 
fiſh, which, when the Eh was put into a condenſing en- 
gine, was rendered more vivid by that means. The prin- 
cipal of Mr. Boyle's experiments were made in 166;, 
Sce his Works, vol. iti. p. 156, &c. 

Whitings were the fiſh generally uſed by Mr. Boyle in 
his experiments; though in a diſcourſe delivered — 
the Royal Society in 1681, it was aſlerted, that of all ſiſhy 
ſubſtances, the eggs of lobſters, after they had been 
boiled, ſhone the brighteſt. Birch's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 


For 
cer. 


o. 
Mr. Boyle, in 1672, accidentally obſerved the 97 if- 
ſuing from fleſh meat; and, among other remarks on 
this ſubject, he takes notice that extreme cold extin- 
guiſhes the light of ſhining wood, as appeared, when a 
piece of it was put into a glaſs tube, and held in a frigo- 
rific mixture; probably, becauſe the extreme cold checked 
the putrefaction, which was the cauſe of the Jig. The 
ſhell-fiſh, called pnorLas, is remarkable for its lumincus 
quality. The /aminouſneſs of the SE A has been alſo a ſub- 
ject of frequent obſervation. See IGN IS db x, Pros- 
PHORUS, and PUTREFACTION. 
Mr. Hawkibee, and many writers on the ſubject of £Lrc- 
TRICITY fince his time, have furniſhed us with a great 
variety of inſtances of the artificial production of 445, 
by the attrition of bodies naturally not luminous; as of 
amber rubbed on woollen cloth in vacuo; of glaſs on 
woolen, of glaſs on glaſs, of oyſter-ſhells on woollen, 
and of woollen on woollen, all in vacuo. 
On the ſeveral experiments of this kind, he makes the 
following reſſections: that different ſorts of bodies aftord 
remarkably different kinds of /ight, different both in co- 
lour, and in force; that the eftects of an attrition are va- 
rious, according to the different preparations and ma- 
nagements of the bodies that are to endure it; and that 
bodies which have yielded a particular /ight, may be 
brought by friction to yield no more of that /:ght. 
M. Bernoulli found by experiment, that mercury amal 
gamated with tin, and rabbed on glaſs, produced a con- 
liderable Ig in the air; that gold rubbed on glaſs did it 
ſtill in a greater degree; but that, of all others, the molt 
exquiſite It was that produced by the attrition of a dia- 
mond ; being equally vivid with ** of a burning coal 
briſkly agitated with the bellows, 
That the particles of Jet are attracted by thoſe of 
other bodies,“ is evident from innumerable experi— 
ments. This phenomenon was obſerved by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, who found, by repeated trials, that the rays of 
light in their paſſage near { $6 edges of bodies, whether 
opaque or tranſparent, as pieces of metals, the edges 0! 
knives, broken glaſſes, &c. are diverted out of the right 
lines, and always inſlected or bent towards thoſe bodics- 
Sce INFLECTION and Rays. 
The curious obſervations that had been made on this ſub- 
ject by Dr. Hooke and Grimaldi, led Sir Iſaac Newton 
to repeat and diverſify their experiments, and to puriv- 
them much farther than they had done. Having made 
in a piece of lead a ſmall hole with a pin, the breadth 0! 
which was the forty-ſecond part of an inch, he let inte 
his darkened chamber, through this hole, a beam of the 
ſun's light, and found that the ſhadows of hairs, and other 
ſlender ſubſtances placed in it, were confiderably roger 
wor 
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would have been, if the rays of /ight had paſſed 
1 2 bodies in right lines. He, therefore, — 
that they muſt have paſſed as oy are repreſented in 
Tab. III. Optics, fig. 40. in which X repreſents a ſection 
of the hair, and AD, BE, &c. rays of light paſſing = 
at different diſtances, and then falling upon the wall 
Since, when the wo which receives the rays is 
at a great diſtance from the hair, the ſhadow is broad, it 
muſt follow, as he obſerves, that the hair acts upon the 
rays of light at ſome conſiderable diſtance from it; the 
Sion being ſtrongeſt on thoſe rays which are at the leaſt 
diſtance, and growing weaker and weaker on thoſe which | 
are farther off as is repreſented in the figure; and from 
hence it comes to paſs, that the ſhadow of the hair is 
much broader in proportion to the diſtance of the paper 
from the hair when it is nearer than when it 1s at a 
reat diſtance. It is of no moment, whether the hair 
ſurrounded with air, or with any other pellucid ſub- 
tance. The ſhadows of ſcratches made in poliſhed ro. 
of glaſs, and the veins in the glaſs, caſt the like broad 
ſhadows ; ſo that the breadth of ſhadow muſt proceed 
from ſome other cauſe than the refraction of the air. 
The ſhadows of all bodies, metals, ſtones, glaſs, wood, 
horn, &c. in this /zght, were bordered with three pa- 
rallel fringes, or bands of coloured /ight, of which that 
which was contiguous to the ſhadow was the broadeſt 
and moſt luminous, while that which was the moit re- 
mote was the narroweſt, and ſo faint, as not eafily to be 
viſible. The firſt or innermoſt fringe was violet, and 
deep blue next the ſhadow, light blue, green, and yel- 
low in the middle, and red without. L he ſecond fringe 
was almoſt contiguous to the firſt, and the third to the 
ſecond ; and both were blue within, and yellow and red 
without; but their colours were very faint, eſpecially 
thoſe of the third. The colours, therefore, proceeded 
in the following order from the ſhadow : violet, indigo, 
pale blue, green, yellow, red; blue, yellow, red; pale 
blue, pale yellow, and red. The thadows made by 
ſcratches and bubbles in poliſhed plates of glaſs, were 
bordered with the like fringes of coloured igt. He alſo 
obſerves, that by looking on the ſun through a feather, 
or black ribbon, held cloſe to the eye, ſeveral rainbows | 
will appear, the ſhadows which the fibres or threads caſt 
on the retina being bordered with the like fringes of co- 
lours. 
From comparing other experiments, in which a ray of 
ligbt was made to paſs through a hole into a darkened 
ber, and then through a hole in a paſte-board, firſt 
by the edge of a fingle knife, and then by the edges of 
two knives placed parallel to one another, Sir Iſaac 
| Newton concluded, that the light of the firſt fringe paſſed 
by the edge of the knife at a diſtance greater than the 
eight hundredth part of an inch, that the /ight of the ſe- 
cond fringe paſſed by the edge of the knife at a preater 
diſtance than the light of the firſt fringe, and that of 
the third at a greater diſtance than that of the ſecond 


experiments, conſiſted, paſſed by the edges of the knives 
at leſs diſtances than that of any of the fringes, 
In another experiment, he placed at the hole a priſm to 
refract the light, and to form, on the oppoſite wall, the 
coloured image of the ſun; and he found that the ſha- 
dows of all bodies, held in the coloured light between 


the colour of that /ight in which they were held; and 
comparing the fringes made in the ſeveral coloured /ights, 
he found, that thoſe made in the red /ight were the 
largeſt, thoſe made in the violet the leaſt, and thoſe made 
in the green were of a middle ſize. Whence he in- 
ferred, that the rays which made the fringes in the red 
light, paſſed by the hair at a greater diſtance than thoſe 
which made the like fringes in the violet; ſo that the 


ligbt, or leaſt refrangible rays, at a greater diſtance, and 
upon the violet or molt refrangible rays at a leſs diſtance, 


out any change in the colour of any ſort of igt. It 
may, therefore, be concluded, that when the hair in the 
firſt obſervation was held in the white beam of the ſun's 
l:zht, and caſt a ſhadow, which was bordered with three 
fringes of coloured light, thoſe colours aroſe not from 
any new modifications imprefſed upon the rays of 1ight 
by the hair, but only from the various inſlections, where- 
the ſeveral ſorts of rays were ſeparated from one an- 
other, which, before ſe aration, by the mixture of all 
their colours, compbſed the white beam of the ſun's 
Abt; but when * compoſed /;zhts of the ſeve- 
ral colours which t y are originall dilpoſedd to exhibit. 
ut for a fuller account of the x 2 curious experi- 
ments, and the concluſions drawn from them with re- 


— to the inſlection of light, we muſt refer to his well 
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and that the I ght of which the ſtreams, obſerved in theſe | 


the priſm and the wall, were bordered with fringes, of 


hair, in cauſing theſe fringes, acted alike upon the red 


and thereby occaſioned fringes of different ſizes, with- 


nown Treatiſe on Opti 1 * 
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This action of bodies on /ight is found to exert itſelf at 
a ſenſible diſtance, though it always increaſes as the di- 
ſtance is diminiſhed ; as appears very ſenſibly in the paſ- 


ſage of a ray between the edges of two thin planes at 
di erent apertures z in which there is ſomethin very pe- 
cular; the attraction of one edge being increaſed as the 
other is brought nearer it. The rays of light, in their 
paſſage out of glaſs into vacuum, are not only infleaed 
towards the glaſs, but, if they fall too obliquely, they 
will revert back again to the glaſs, and be totally re- 
flefted. 
The cauſe of which teflezion cannot be attributed ta any 
reſiſtance of the vacuum, but muſt be entirely owing to 
ſome force or power in the glaſs, which attrafts or draws 
back the rays as they were paſſing into the vacuum. And 
this appears farther from hence, that if you wet the poſ- 
terior ſurface of the glaſs with water, oil, honey, or a 
ſolution of quickſilver, then the rays which would other- 
wiſe have been reſſected, will paſs into and through that 
liquor; which thews that the rays are not reflected till 
they come to that poſterior ſurface of the glaſs, nor even 
till they begin to go out of it; for if at their going out 
they fall into any of the foreſaid mediums, they will not 
then be reſſected, but perſiſt in their former courſe, the 
attraction of the glaſs being in this cafe counterbalanced 
by that of the liquor. 
Experiments ſimilar to thoſe of Sir Iſaac Newton on in- 
flected {yht, were proſecuted by M. Maraldi, whoſe ob- 
ſervations _—_— reſpect the inſlection of light towards 
other bodies, whereby their ſhadows are partially illumi- 
nated, Ac. Paris. 1723. M. p. 159. For an abſtract, 
ſee Prieſtley's Hiſtory, &c. 2 Light, &c. p. 521, &c. 
M. Mairan, without attempting the diſcovery of new 
facts, endeavoured to explain the old ones, by the hypo- 
theſis of an atmoſphere ſurrounding all bodies; and con- 
ſequently making two reflexions and refractions of /:ght 
that impinges upon them, one at the ſurface of the at- 
moſphere, and the other at that of the body itſelf. This 
atmoſphere he ſuppoſed to be of a variable denſity, and re- 
fractive power, like the air. M. Du Tour tucceeded 
Mairan, and imagined that he could account for all the 
phenomena by the help of an atmoſphere of an uniform 
denſity, and of a leſs refradtive power than the air ſur- 
rounding all bodies. Du Tour varied the Newtonian ex- 
periments, and diſcovered in the colours produced by the 
inflection of light more than three ſringes, which he ex- 
hibited diſtinctly in the following manner. He took a 
circular board, ABED Tab. III. Optics, fig. 41.) thir- 
teen inches in diameter, the ſurface of which was black, 
except at the edge, where there was a ring of white pa- 
per, about three lines broad, in order to trace the cir- 
cumference of a circle, divided into 360 degrees, begin- 
ning at the point A, and reckoning 180 degrees on each 
hand to the point E; B and D being each of them placed 
at 9o degrees. A ſlip of parchment three inches broad, 
and diſpoſed in the form of a hoop, was faſtened round 
the board, and pierced at the point E with a ſquare hole, 
each ſide being four or five lines, in order to introduce a 
ray of the ſun's light. Laſtly, in the center of the board 
C, and perpendicular to it, he fixed a pin, about one- 
third of a line in diameter, 
This hoop being ſo diſpoſed, that a ray of Jig entering 
the dark chamber, through a vertical cleft of two lines 
and a half in length, and about as wide as the diameter 
of the pin, went through the hole at E, and paſling pa- 
rallel fo the plane of the board, projected the image of 
the ſun and the ſhadow of the pin ar A. 
In theſe circumſtances he obſerved, 1ſt, that quite round 
the concave ſurface of this hoop, there were a multitude 
of coloured ſtreaks; but that the ſpace Ax, of about 
eighteen . 2 the middle of which was occupied by 
the image of the ſun, was covered with a faint light only. 
2. 'The order of the colours in theſe ſtreaks was generally 
ſuch, that the moſt refrangible rays were the neareſt to 
the incident ray EC A; ſo that, beginning from the point 
A, the violet was the firſt, and the red the laſt colour in 
each of the ſtreaks. In ſome of them, however, the co- 
lours were difpoſed in a contrary order. 
3- The image of the ſun projected on each fide of the 
point A, was divided by the ſhadow of the pin, which 
was bordered by two luminous ſtreaks. 
4. The coloured ſtreaks were narrower in ſome parts of 
the hoop than others, and generally decreaſed in breadth 
in receding from the point A, 
5. Among theſe coloured ſtreaks, there were ſometimes 
others which were white, a line, or a line and a halt in 
breadth, which were always bordered on both ſides by a 
ſtreak of orange colour, at leaſt when the light of the ſun 
was intenſe, and the chamber ſufficiently dark. | 
From this experiment he thought it was evident, that the. 
rays which paſſed beyond the pin were not the only ones 
that were Ps Hons ; for that thoſe which are r N 
2 ac 
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back from the pin were decompoſed alſo; from which he 


concluded, that they muſt have undergone ſome refrac- 
tion. He alſo thought that thoſe which went beyond the 
pin ſuffered a reflexion, ſo that they were all affected in 
a ſimilar manner. | 

In order to account ſor theſe fats, our author deſcribes 
the progreſs of a ray of light through an uniform atmo- 
ſphere, which he ſuppoſes to ſurround the pin, and ſhews 
that the differently refrangible rays will be ſeparated at 
their emergence Gam it; but he refers to ſome experi- 
ments and obſervations in a future memoir, to demon- 
ſtrate that all the coloured ſtreaks are produced by rays 
that are both refleted and refradted. Memoires Pre- 
ſentés, vol. v. p. 636. 641. 


From other obſervations, M. Du 'Tour concludes, that 
the refracting atmoſpheres, —_— all kinds of bo- 


dies, are of the ſame ſize; for when he placed a great 
variety of ſubſtances, and of different ſizes alſo, he al- 
ways found the coloured ſtreaks of the fame dimenfons. 
He alſo obſerves, that his hypotheſis contradicts an ob- 
ſervation of Sir Iſaac Newton, viz. that thoſe rays which 
paſs the neareaſt to any body are moſt inflected. Mem 
de Mathem. & de Phyſ. vol. v. p. 650, &c. or Prieſtley, 
ubi ſupra, p. 53, &c. 

M. Le. Cat ſound that in ſome caſes, objects appear mag- 
nified by means of the infleion of /ght. Looking at 
a diſtant ſteeple, when a wire, of a lets diameter than 
the pupil of his eye, was held pretty near to it, and 
drawing it ſeveral times betwixt his eye and that object, 
he was ſurpriſed to find that, every time the wire paſſed 
before his pupil, the ſteeple ſeemed to change its place, 
and ſome hills beyond the ſteeple ſeemed to have the 
ſame motion, juſt as if a lens had been drawn betwixt 
his eye and them. This difcovery led him to ſeveral 
others depending upon the infleQtion of the rays of /ight. 
Thus, he magnified ſmall objects, as the head of a pin, 
by looking at them through a ſmall hole in a card; fo 
that the rays which formed the image, mult neceſſarily 
paſs ſo near the circumference of the hole, as to be 
attracted by it : he alſo exhibited other appearances of a 
ſimilar nature. Traité des Sens, p. 299, &c. Prieſtley, 
ubi ſupra, p. 537, &c- 
From the mutual attraction between the particles of Ig 
and other bodies, ariſe two other grand phznomena, be- 
fide the inflection of light, which we call the refexion and 
refrattien of light. We know that the determination of 
a body in motion is changed by the interpoſition of an- 
other body in its way: thus /izht, impinging on the ſur- 
face of ſolid bodies, thould be turned cet of its courſe, 
and beaten back or reflected, ſo as, like other falling bo- 
dies, to make the angle of its reflexions equal to that of 
incidence. This, it is found by experience, /;ght does; 
and vet the cauſe of this effec is different from that juſt 
now aſſigned : the rays of light are not refleted by 
{triking on the very parts of the reftecting bodies, but by 
fome power equably diffuſed throughout the whole ſur- 
face of the body, whereby it acts on the Jig, either 
attrafling or repelling it, without contact: by which 
fame power, in other circumſtances, the rays are refract- 
ed; and by which alfo, the rays are firſt emitted from 
the luminous body; as is abundantly proved by great va- 
riety of arguments, by Sir Iſaac Newton. vec REFLEC- 
ion and REFRACTION. 

That great author puts it paſt doubt, that all thoſe rays 
which are reflected, though they approach the body in- 
finitely near, yet never touch it; and that thoſe which 
do really ſtrike on the ſolid parts of bodies, adhere to 
them, and are as it were extinguiſhed and loſt. 

If it be aſked, how it happens, ſince we aſcribe the re- 
flexigy of the rays to the action of the whole ſurface of 
the body without contact, that all the rays are not re- 
flected trom every ſurface z but, while ſome are. reflected, 
others paſs through, and are refracted ? the anſwer given 
by Sir [ſ1xc Newton is as follows ; —Every ray of /ight, in 
its paſſage through any reſracting ſurface, is put into a 
certain tranſient conſtitution or ſtate, which in the pro- 
greſs of the ray returns at equal intervals, and diſpoſes 
the ray at every return to be eafily tran{mitted though 
the next refracting ſurface, and between the returns to 
be caſily reflected by it: which alternation of reflexion 
and tranſmiſſion appears to be propagated from every 
ſurface, and to all diſtances. What kind of action or diſpo- 
ſitiontliis is, and whether it conliſts in a circulating or vi- 
brating motion of the ray, or the medium, or ſomewhat 
elſe, he does not inquire 3 but allows thoſe who are fond 
of hypotheſes to Yoppoſe, that the rays of /izht, by im- 
pinging on any reſſecting or reſracting ſurface, excite 
vibrations in the reflecting or reſracting medium, and by 
that means agitate the, ſolid parts of the body. Theſe 
vibrations, thus propagated in the medium, move laſter 
than the rays, ſo as: to overtake them ; and when any 
ray is in that part of the vibration which conſpires 


with its motion, its velocity is increalcd, ſo that it eaſily 


— 


LiGcar, for the properties of reflected. See Rrr r ECT1ON, 


Lic nr, for the properties, &c. of refratted, fee Rerkac. 


heterogenous mixture of rays differently refrangible : and 


* 

LI G 
breaks through a refracting ſurface : but when it li 
a contrary part of the vibration, which impedes itz m. 
tion, it is eaſily reſſected; and conſequently, that every 
ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be eaſily reflected or trays. 
mitted by every vibration which overtakes it The re. 
turns of which difpoſition of any ray to be refleed, he 
calls fits of eaſy refexien; and thoſe of its diſpofiticn to h. 
tranſmitted, he calls fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion and the Ipace 
between the returns, Ve interval of the fits. The 2 
ſon, then, why the ſuriaces ot all thick tranſparent bodic. 
reſlect part of the igt incident on them, and reſract th. 
reſt, is that ſome rays at their incidence are in fits of cf. 

4 


reſſlection, and others of eaſy tranſmiſhon, 


MiznRoR, &c. 
Farther, a ray of Jig ht, paſſing out of one medium into 
another of different denſity, and in its patfage making ag 
oblique angle with the {urtace that {eparates the mediums, 
will be refratted, or turned out of its right line; becauſe 
the rays are more ſcrongly attracted by a denſer than by 
a rarer medium. 
That theſe rays are not refracted by ſtriking on the ſoli4 
parts of bodies, but without any contact, by that ſame 
force wherewith they are emitted and reflected, exer:. 
ing itſelf differently in different circuniſtances, is proved 
in great meaſure by the ſame arguments which demon- 
ſtrate reſſection to be performed without contact. 


Tion, ILLtENns, &c. 
In and CRYSTAL. is obſerved a kind of double refrac. 
tion, very different from what we find in any other body: 
the rays that fall obliquely being not only diſperſed, with 
a double reſraction in one and the ſame ſurface, but 
even the perpendicular rays themſelves are moſt of them 
divided into two beams, by means of the ſame double 
re fraction; which beams are of the ſame colour with 
the incident beams, and are equal in degree of /:z/:, at 
leaſt nearly, to each other ; whence the great philc- 
pher ſo often cited takes occaſon to ſuſpect, that there 
are in light ſome other original properties beſides thoſe 
hitherto deſcribed ; and particularly, that the rays have 
diſterent ſides, endued with ſeveral original properties. 
For, of thefe refractions, the one is periormed in the 
uſual manner, i. e. the ſine of incidence is to that of 
refraction as 5 is to 3; and the other in an unuſual 
manner: and yet the fame ray is refrafled ſometimes in 
the one manner, and fometimes in the other, according 
to the various poſitions which its ſeveral ſides have, in 
reſpect to cryſtal. Theſe diſpoſitions, he ſhews, muſt 
have exiſted originally in the rays, without having un- 
dergone any alteration, in that reſpect, by the cryſtal. 
Every ray of /:ght, therefore, has two oppoſite ſides, the 
one originally endued with a property whereon its un- 
uſual refraction depends, and the other not endued with 
that property. 

vir Haac Newton, having obſerved the vividly coloured 
image projected on the wall of a darkened room, by 
the ſun- beams tranſmitted through a priſm, to be fixe 
times as long as broad; ſetting himſelf to inquire into 
the reaſon of this diſproportion, was led from other ex- 
periments to the experimentum cracis z whence he diſco- 
vered the cauſe of the phænomenon to be, that ſome of 
the rays of Jg were more refracted than others, and 
therefore exhibited ſeveral images of the ſun under the 
appearance of one, extended lengthwiſe. 

Thence he proceeded to conclude, that /ight irfelf is an 


hence he diſtinguiſhes %%: into two kinds, viz. that 
whoſe rays are equally retrangible, which he calls homo- 
geneal, ſimilar, or uniform light; and that whoſe rays are 
unequally refrangible, which he calls heterogeneal light. 
There are but three affections of light, wherein he ob- 
ſerved its rays to differ, dg. refrangibility, reſlexibility, 
and colour; and thoſe rays, which agree in refrang!- 
bility, agree alſo in the other two: whence they may 
be well defined homogeneal, though, in ſome other re- 
ſpects, they may poſſibly be heterogeneal. 

Again, the colours exhibited by Cena liꝭbi, he 
calls homogenea! colours; and thoſe produced by hetero- 
geneal light, heterogeneal colours. Theſe definitions laid 
down, he advances ſeveral propoſitions. - 

As, firſt, that the ſun's /jght conſiſts of rays differing by 
indefinite degrees of refrangibility. Secondly, that rays, 
which differ in refrangibility, when parted from one an- 
other, do proportionably differ in the colours which the) 
exhibit. Thirdly, that there are as many ſimple and lo- 
mogeneal colours, as degrees of refrangibility ; for to 
every degree of refrangibility belongs a different colour. 
Fourthly, whiteneſs, in all reſpects like that of the 
ſun's immediate lib, and of the uſual objects of our 
ſenſes, cannot be compounded of ſimple colours, without 
an indefinite variety of them; for to ſuch a compolition 


there are required rays endued with all the indefinite 
degrees 


BH 


es of refrangibility, which infer as many ſimple 
degrer Fiſthly, the rays of /, do not act on one an- 
colours paſſing through the ſame medium. Sixthly, 
— vs of iet do not ſuffer any alteration of their 
Pw from refraction, nor from the adjacent quick- 
Tone Min Seventhly, there can no homogeneal 
_— be produced out of /icht by refraction, which 
e (ommixed in it before: ſince refraction, as was 
0 obſerved, changes not the qualities of wy rays, 
but only ſeparates thoſe which have divers qualities, by 
means Of theit different refrangibility. Eighthly, the 
fan's light is an aggregate of homogeneal colours z whence 
homogeneal colours may be called primitive, or original. 
We have already obſerved, that the rays of T” are 
compoſed of diſſimilar or heterogeneous parts: ſome of 
them being, in all probability, greater, others leſs. No 
te ſmaller the parts are, by to much the more refrangible 
they are, i. e. they are 10 much the more n 
out of the rectilingar courſe; and thoſe parts which differ 
iu reſraugibility (conſequently in bulk), he has alſo ob- 
ſerved, differ in colour. 
Hence ariſes the whole theory of colours ; thoſe parts, 
V. or. which are the moſt refrangible, conſtitute violet- 
r that is, the moſt minute particles of light, when 
ſ-parately impelled on the organ, do there excite the 
ric vibrations in the retina, which are thence com- 
aunicated by the ſolid part of the optic nerve into the 
brain, and excite in us the fenfation of violet colour, 
the timmeſt and moſt languid of all colours: and thoſe 
particles, ON the contrary, which are the leaſt refrangi- 
ble, conſtitute a ray ot red colour; 1. e. the greateſt 
particles of light excite the longeſt vibrations in the reti- 
na, and ſo convey the ſenſation of a red colour, as being 
the moſt bright and vivid of all others. The other par- 
tices, being diſtinguiſhed into little rays, according to 
their reſpective magnitudes, and degrees of refrangibitity, 
excite intermediate vibrations, and fo occaſion ſenſations 
of the intermediate colours, in like manner as the vi- 
brations of the air, according to their different magnitude, 
excite ſenſations of different ſounds. The colours then 
of theſe little rays, not being any adventitious modifi- 
cations of them, but connate, primitive, and neceſſary 
properties, reſulting, in all probability from their diffe- 
rent magnitudes, muſt be perpetual, and immutable, not 
to be altered by any reflection, refraction, or other ſub- 
ſequent modification. 
Mr. Euler has advanced a new notion with reſpect to the 
origin of colours in opaque bodies: he ſuppoſed that co- 
loured bodies reflect the ſun's incident white /;ght from 
their anterior ſurface, but that the particular ſpecies of 
{7ht by which they appear of different colours, is emit- 
ted by the parts ot the body: e g. he imagines that 
vermillion does not appear red by a more copious reflec- 
tion of red than of other incident rays, but by the 
new emiſton of red rays, from the particular velocity 
of vibration, which its elaſtic parts are capable of being 
thrown into, by the impulſe of the incident /ight, Of 
this theory it is a ſutkcient reſutation, that no pheno- 
mena prove or require its exiſtence : beſides, according 
to this hypotheſis, a body of one colour placed in the 
horaogenous light of another, ought not to appear of the 
colour of the /:ght, but of a middle one between that 
and its own natural colour, which is contrary to expe- 
rience. Edinb. Eff. vol. ii. p. 29. 
Fer the doctrine of the en/ours of Li sur, ſee Colour. 
For the manner in which LIGHT tels our ſenſes, and how it 
contributes to Viſion, ſee VISION. : 
L1GuT from diamonds and other bodies. Light has of late 
ages become in a manner more common than it uſed to 
be among us. The chemical phoſphori have greatly in- 
creaſed its kinds, many electrical bodies are luminous, 
and many other bodies there are which are luminous 
witiout being electric. 
the ancient naturaliſts, and ſince their time, ſeveral 
other writers, at different periods of time, have been ac- 
quamted with many of theſe properties in ſeveral bodies, 
though very imperfectly. They have obſerved them too 
careletsly, often exaggerated them in their a counts, and 
Irequently deſtroyed the whole credit of the narration, 
_ mixture of lality with the truth. Mr. du Fay, who 
baured extremely in theſe diſquiſitions, has been at the 
puns ot collecting all the accounts of this kind from 
authors, and ſeparating truth and probability from what 
15 falſe or abſurd in theſe accounts, has with them given 
28 periments of his own to the Academy of Sciences 
Among luminous bodies the D14MOND is to be reckoned, 
5 are Known 40 thine in the dark. But 
yore 3 — tecblenuts of their tplendor, it is ne- 
Key ay - perlon, why is to obterve them, previouſly 
y in the dark at lexſt a quarter of an hour z. that 


reudercd ca pable o 


the pupil of the eye may be dilated and enlarged, and fo | 
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rays of It. M. du Fay has alſo obſerved, that tlic, 
eyes ought to be ſhut for this time, or at leaſt one of 
them; and that, in that caſe, the light of the diamond 
is aſterwards only ſeen by that eye, which has been ſhut: 
Before the diamond is brought into the dark room, it mutt 
be expoſed to the ſun-ſhine, or at leaſt to the open day- 
light, to imbibe a ſufficient quantity of rays; and this is 
done in one minute, or even leſs; cight or ten ſeconds 
having been found to furniſh as much /ight as a ſtone is 
capable of receiving; and when brought into the dark, 
its Jig/t continues about twelve or thirteen minutes, 
weakening all the while by inſenſible degrees. It is 
"erp remarkable, that in bodies ſo extremely ſimilar to 
each other as diamonds are, ſome ſhould have this pro- 
perty of imbibing the ſun's rays, and ſhining in the dark, 
and that others ſhould not; yet fo it is found to be by 
experiment, and the moſt nearly reſembling ſtones ſhall 
be found one to have this property, f another to 
be deſtitute of it; while many of the moſt diſſimilar 
have this property in common. There ſeems to be no 
rule, nor even the leaſt traces of any imperſect rule of 
judging, which diamonds have, and which have not this 
property; their natural brightneſs, their purity, their 
ſize, or their ſhape, contribute nothing to it; and all 
that has been yet diſcovered of the leaſt regularity among 
them, is, that all the yellow diamonds have this property. 
This may probably ariſe from their having more ſulphur 
in their compoſition, and therefore illuminating more 
readily, or emitting a more viſible flame. ; 

The burning of diamonds is a term uſed among the 


jewellers, for putting them into a fierce fire, as they - 


frequently do, when they are fouled with brown, or 
yellow, or the like; this always diveſts them of their 
colour, without doing them the leaſt ſenſible injury. 
M. du Fay, having been informed of this common prac- 
tice, formed a conjecture, that the difference of dia- 
monds in their ſhining, or not ſhining in the dark, was 
owing to it; and that either all thoſe which had been 
been burnt, or all thoſe which had not, were thoſe 
which alone ſhone in the dark. But this was found an 
erroneous conjecture z for two diamonds, one lucid in 
the dark, the other not, were both burnt, and afterwards 
both were found to retain the ſame properties they had 
before. It is not only the open ſun-ſhine, or open day- 
lizht, which gives to theſe diamonds the power of ſhin- 
ing in the dark; they receive it in the ſame manner, 
"uy if laid under a glaſs, or plunged in water or in 
milk. 
Mr. du Fay tried whether it was poſſible to make the 
diamond retain, ſor any longer time, the light it natu- 
rally parts with ſo ſoon; and ſound, that if the dia- 
mond, after being expoſed to the Jig, be covered with 
black wax, it will ſhine in the dark, as well fix hours 
afterwards, as at the time it was firſt impregnated with 
the /ight. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 1735. 

The imbibing //ghr, in this manner, being ſo nice a pro- 
perty as not to be found in ſeveral diamonds, it was not 
to be ſuppoſed that it would be found in any other ſtones : 
accordingly, on trial, the ruby, the ſapphire, and the 
topaz, were found wholly deſtitute of it; and among 
a large number of rough emeralds, one only was found 
to pofleſs it. Such is the ſtrange uncertainty of theſe 
acvidents. 

All the other lefs precious ſtones were tried, and found 
not to poſſeſs this property of imbibing iet from the 
day-li:kt, or ſun- ſhine, but they all became luminous, by 
the different means of heating, or friction; with this 
difference, that fome acquired it by one of theſęe methods, 
and others by the other; each being unaffected by that 
which gave the property to the other. The diamond 
becomes luminous by all theſe ways. 

Beccarius alſo diſcovercd that diamonds have the pro- 


perty of the Bolognian phoſphorus, about the ſame time 


that it occurred to Mr. du Fay. Com. Bonon. vol. ii. p. 
270. M. du Fay likewiſe obſerved, that the common 
topaz, when calcined had all the properties of this phoſ- 
phorus; and purſuing the diſcovery, he found the fame 
property, in a great degree, in the belemnitis, gypſum, 
lime-{tone, and marble. Though he was obliged to diffolve 
ſome very hard ſubſtances of this kind in acids, betore 
calcinations could produce this change in them. And 
with ſome ſubſtances he could not ſucceed even by this 
means, efpecially with flint-ſtones, river-ſand, jaſpers, 
agates, and rock-cryſtal. Ac. Paris, 1730. See more 
on the ſubject of this article under Pos HnORUs. 

Ligur is alſo uſed to ſignify the diſpoſition of objects 
with regard to the enen of light.” 

Thus we fay, a painting is ſeen in its proper light, when 
its Gtuation with regard to the light, is the tame with 
that for which it was painted. | 

LiGHT, in Sea Language, is uſed in contradiſtinction to 
laden. A ſhip is accordingly called /izh!, either when 
ſhe has no cargo, or when the is not fulliciently ballaſted. 

2 | Licur 
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Licnr, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be light, in 
French un cheval leger, that is a ſwift, nimble runner. 
We likewiſe call a horſe light that is well made, though 
he is neither ſwift nor active: for in this laſt expreſhon 
we conſider only the ſhape and make of a horſe, without 
regard to his qualities. 

Light upon the hand; a horſe is ſaid to be ſuch, that has 
2 1 tractable mouth, and does not reſt too heavy upon 
t it. 

A coach-horſe is ſaid to be light, when he ſtirs nimbly, 
and dreads the whip; or when he has a /:z/t trot. 

LiGnT-hand. See 7 

LtcnT-bellicd, in the Manege. A horſe is thus called that 
commonly has flat, narrow, contracted ſides, which 

makes the flarik turn up like that of a grey-hound. 

Licurs, in Architefure, denote doors, windows, and 
other places, through which the air and /;ght have a 

aſſage. 
n the PANTHEON, all the light comes from on high; 

i it has no lights but in the dome. : 3 
10 urs, /topping, of a houſe, is a nuiſance; but ſtepping 

I Gent, ot, Ang gaby matter of delight, not of 
neceſhty. If a man has a vacant piece of ground, 
and builds thereupon a houſe, with good /ights, which 
he ſells or lets to another; and ae upon 
ground contiguous, or lets the ſame to another perſon, 
who builds thereupon, to the nuiſance of the /:ghts 
of the firſt houſe; the leſſee of the firſt houfe may 
have an action of the caſe againſt ſuch builder, &c. } 
And though formerly they were to be /:ghts of an ancient 

meſſuage, that is now altered. 

Licars, in Painting, are thoſe parts of a piece which are 
illuminated, or that lie open to the luminary by which 
the piece is ſuppoſed to be enlightened ; and which, for 
this reaſon, are painted in bright vivid colours. 

In this ſenſe, light is oppoſed to /hadow. 

Different /ights have very different effects on a picture, 
and occaſion a difference in the management of every 
part. A great deal therefore depends on the painter's 
chuſing a proper /ight for his piece to be illuminated by; 
and a great deal more, in the conduct of the /zghts and 
ſhadows, when the luminary is pitched upon. 

The ſtrength and relievo of a figure, as well as its grace- 
fulneſs, depend entirely on the management of the /:ghts, 
and the joining of thole to the ſhadows. 

The light a figure receives is either direct or reflected; 
to —_ of which ſpecial regard muſt be had. 'The 
doctrine of lights and ſhadows makes that part of paint- 
ing called CL a1R-0b/cure. 

LiGHTs, fea/t of. See DEDICATION. 

LiGnT is alſo uſed for the luminous body that emits it. 
There are various kinds of lights ; general lizhts, as the 
wb, particular lights, as a fire, a candle, and even the 

un. 

Lion r-Herſe, an ancient term in our Engliſh cuſtoms, ſig- 
nifying an ordinary cavalier, or horſeman lightly armed, 
js ſo as to enter a corps or on. — in oppoſition to 
the men at arms, who were heavily accoutred, and 
armed at all points. Sce Ligbt-Hoksk. 

LiGHT-houſe, is erected upon a cape or promontory on the 
ſca-coaſt, or upon ſome rock in the ſea, and having a 
great fire, or /zght formed by candles, upon its top, in 
the night time, which is conſtantly attended by ſome 

. perſon, ſo as to be ſeen at a great diſtance from 
the land. It is uſed to direct the ſhipping on the coaſt, 
that might otherwiſe run aſhore, or ſteer an improper 
courſe when the darkneſs of the night, and the uncer- 
tainty of currents, &c, might render their ſituation, 
with regard to the ſhore, extremely doubtful. Lamp- 
lights are, on many accounts, preferable to coal-fires 
or candles; and the effect of theſe may be increaſed by 
placing them either behind glaſs-hemiſpheres, or before 
properly diſpoſed glaſs or metal reſlectors. See an ac- 
count of the 5 at Liverpool, in their preſent 
improved ſtate, in Hutchinſon's Treatiſe on Practical 
Seamanſhip, 4to. 1777. See BEACONS. | : 

LicHT-room, is a ſmall apartment incloſed with glaſs win- 
dows, near the * of a ſhip of war. It is uſed 
to contain the lights by which the gunner and his 

aſſiſtants are enabled to fill the cartridges with powder, 
do be ready for action. : | 

LIGHTEN, in the Manege. To ligbten a horſe, or make 

him light in the fore-hand, is to make him freer and 
lighter in the fore-hand than behind. If you would 
have your horſe /ight, you ought to keep him always diſ- 
oſed to a gallop, when you put him to a trot; and 
aſter galloping ſome time, you ſhould put him back to the 
trot again. | : 
LIGHTER, a large open veſſel, generally managed with 
dars; common on the river Thames; where it is 
uſed for the carriage of timber, coals, ballaſt, and any 
goods to or from a ſhip, when the is to be laden 


, 


L1GHTEtR-men. See Company, 
LIGHTNESS,. Sec Levirtr. 
LIGHTNING, in Phy/o/ogy, is a large, bright flame, 


with the electricity thus obtained, he charged pi 
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or delivered. There are alſo ſome Ihe turn: 
with a deck throughout, in order to contain thoſs 
chandizes, which would be damaged in rainy weathe” 
theſe are uſually called cloſe-/ighters. 
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conſiderable diſtance, of momentary duration, x 
monly attended with THUNDER. Some have accoun 
for this phenomenon by ſuppoſing, that, from the wy 
ticles of ſulphur, nitre, and other combuſtible . 
which are exhaled from the earth, and carried 
higher regions of the atmoſphere, is formed an ing, 
mable —— which, when a ſufficient quantity o 
fiery particles is ſeparated from the vapour buoyed : 
into the air, with theſe particles adhering to them \ 
the collifion of two clouds or otherwiſe, takes fire 8 
ſhoots out into a train of light, larger or leſs, accordin 
to the ſtrength and quantity of the materials. Olen 
have explained /igh4tning by the fermentation of fulphe. 
reous ſubſtances with nitrous acids: ſee THUNDp, 
But in the preſent advanced ſtate of the ſcience 9 
ELFCTRICITY, this is univerſally allowed to be n 
electrical phenomenon. Philoſophers had not proceed 
far in their experiments and inquiries on this ſubiea 
before they were {truck with the obvious analogy betwees 
lightning and electricity, and they produced many argy. 
ments, d frtor:, to aſcertain their ſimilarity. But the 
method of verifying this hypotheſis was firſt propoſed} 
Dr: Franklin, who. towards the cloſe of the year * 
conceived the practicability of drawing lightning irom tie 
clouds: having fcund, by previous experiments, that the 
electric fluid is attracted by points, he apprehended, thy 
lightning might likewiſe poſſeſs the ſame property; thoug) 
the eftects of the latter muſt, in an a oniſhing degree 
ſurpaſs thoſe of the former. The other circumſtance 
of reſemblance between /ightning and electricity remark. 
ed by this ingenious philoſopher, and abundantly con- 
firmed by later diſcoveries are the following : flaſhes d 
lizhtning, he obſerved, are generally ſeen crooked and 
waving in the air; and the cleQric ſpark drawn from u 
irregular body at ſome diſtance, and when it is drawn þ 
an irregular body or through a ſpace in which the bei 
conductors are difpoſed in an irregular manner, alway 
exhibits the ſame appearance. 
Lightning ſtrikes the higheſt and moſt pointed objects i 
its way, preferable to others, as high hills, trees, ſpire 
maſts of ſhips, &c. and all . conductors receive 
and throw off the electric fluid more readily than thoſe 
which are terminated by flat ſurfaces. Lightning is c- 
ſerved to take the readieft and beſt conductor; and this 
is the caſe with electricity in the diſcharge of the Ler- 
DEN phial; whence the doctor infers, that in a thunder 
ſtorm, it would be ſafer to have one's cloaths wet than 
dry. Lightning burns, diſſolves metals (ſee Fusion, 
rends ſome bodies, has been often known to ſtrike pts 
ple blind, deſtroys animal life, deprives magnets of their 
virtue and reverſes their poles; and theſe are wel- 
known properties of electricity. 

Lightning not only gives polarity to the magnetic needle, 
but to all bodies, that have any thing of iron in then, 
as brick, &c. and by obſerving which way the poles c: 
theſe bodies lie, it may be known, with the utmoſt cer 
tainty, in what direction the ſtroke paſſed. Signict 
Beccaria ſuppoſes, that perſons are ſometimes killed by 
lightning, without being really touched by it; a vacuum 
of air only being ſuddenly made near them, and ths 
air ruſhing out of their lungs to ſupply it; and with fo 
much violence that they could never recover their breath. 
In 2 of this opinion he alledges, that the lungs 0 
ſuch perſons are found flaccid ; whereas, when hey are 
properly killed by the electric ſhock, the lungs are ound 
inflated: but thishywochefi is controverted by Dr.Prieſtlcy: 
In order to demonltrate the identity of the electric fuld 
with the matter of /ightning, by actual experiment, D. 
Franklin contrived to bring /ightning from the heavens 
by means of an electrical kite, which he raiſed, when! 
ſtorm of thunder was perceived to be coming on; 41 


Matter, 
into the 


kindled ſpirits, and performed all other electrical ebe. 
riments, which are uſually exhibited by an excited globe 
or tube. This happened in June, 1752, a month ate 
the electricians in France, of whom the moſt active wet 
Meſſrs. Dalibard and Delor, followed by Mr. Mazcas and 
M. Monnier, purſuing the method which he had propoſed 
had verified the ſame thgory; but without any kno 
ledge of what they had done. In April and June, 1755 
he diſcovered that the air was ſometimes electrified p® 
ſitively, and ſometimes negatively ; and found that! 

clouds would change from poſitive to negative elcrc!) 
ſeveral times in the courle of one thunder-guſt. 2 


ceived that tiſis important diſcovery, was capable 
28 applied to practical uſe, and propoſed a method 
which he ſoon accompliſhed, of ſecuring buildings from 
being damaged by lightning, by means 0 CONDUCTORS. 
The Engliſh philoſophers had not been leſs attentive to 
this ſubject than their neighbours on the continent; but 


for want of proper opportunities for trying the neceſſary 
experiments, and from ſome incidental circumſtances 


1752, Mr. Canton ſucceeded ; and in the 
Mr. Wilſon and * 12 re 
> ſame appearances which Mr. Canton ha 

— 1 y r. Canton alſo ſoon after obſerved, 
- a number of experiments, that ſome clouds were in 
4 ofitive and ſome in a negative ſtate of electricity; 
* that the electricity of his conductor would ſometimes 
donde from one ſtate to the other, five or ſix times in 
115 Han half an hour. This variable ſtate of thunder 
clouds was diſcovercd by 5. Beccaria, before he heard of 
its having been obſerved by Dr. Franklin or any other 
erlon: and he has given a very exact and circumſtan- 
tial account of the external appearances of theſe clouds. 
From his obſervations of the bee abroad, and of his 
apparatus within doors, he inferred, that the quantity of 
electric matter, in an uſual ſtorm of thunder, is almoſt 
in onceirably great, conſidering how many pointed bo- 
dies, as trees, ſpires, &c. are perpetually drawing it off, 
and what a prodigious quantity is repeatedly diſcharged 
to or from the earth. This quantity is ſo great, that he 
thinks it impoſſible for any cloud or number of clouds to 
contain it all, fo as either to diſcharge or receive it. Be- 
ſides, he obſerves, that, during the progreſs and increaſe 
of the ſtorm, though the /ightning frequently ſtruck to 
| the earth, the ſame clouds were the next moment ready 
to make a {till greater diſcharge, and his apparatus conti- 
nued to be as much affected as ever and, thereforc, the 
clouds mult have received at one place, in the ſame mo- 
ment when a diſcharge was made from them in another : 
and, upon the whole, he infers, that the clouds ſerve as 
TIES to convey the electric fluid from thoſe places 
of the earth that are overloaded with it, to thoſe which 
are exhauſted of it. This electric matter, the riſe of 
which, from the earth into the higher regions of the at- 
moſphere, is aſcertained by the great quantities of fand, 
aſhes, and other light ſubſtances, carried up with it, 
and ſcattered uniformly over a large tract of country, 
wherever it iſſues, attracts to it, and bears up with it 
the watery particles that are diſperſed in the atmoſphere. 
k aſcends into the higher regions of the atmoſphere, be- 
ing ſolicited by the leſs reſiſtance it finds there than in 
the common maſs of the earth, which, at theſe times, 
is generally very dry, and conſequently highly electric. 
The fame cauſe which firſt raiſed a cloud, from vapours 
diſperſed in the atmoſphere, draws to it thoſe that are 
already formed, and continues to form new ones, till the 
whole collected maſs extends ſo far as to reach a part of 
the earth where there is a deficiency of the electrie fluid. 
Thither too, will thoſe clouds, replete with electricity, 
be ſtrongly attracted, and there will the electric matter 
diſcharge itſelf upon the earth: a channel of communi- 
cation being, in this manner, formed, a freſh ſupply of 
electric matter will be raiſed from the overloaded part, 
and will continue to be conveyed by the medium of the 
clouds, till the equilibrium of the fluid between the two 
places of the earth be reſtored. When the clouds are 
attracted in their paſſage by thoſe parts of the earth, 
where there is a deficiency of the fluid, thoſe detached 
fragments are formed, and alſo thoſe uniform deſcending 
protuberances, which arc, in ſome caſes, the cauſe of 
Water-SPOUTS and HURRICANES. 5 
That the electric matter, which forms and animates the 
thunder- clouds, iſſues from places far below the ſurface 
of the earth, and that it buries itſelf there, is probable 
rom the deep holes, that have, in many places, been 
made by lightning; and from the flathes that have been 
leen to ariſe from fubterraneous cavities and from wells; 
as well as from the inundations accompanying thunder- 
rms, and occaſioned by water burſting out of the 
bowels of the earth. The greateſt ditficulty attending 
this theory of the origin of eons relates to the 
collection and inſulation of electrie matter within the 
body of the earth. With reſpe& to the former, this 
W philoſopher has nothing to ſay : ſome opera- 
1 
equilibrium in the electric fluid, but no perſon has yet 
alligned a more -probable cauſe of the redundancy of the 
electric matter, which, in- fact, often abounds in the 
clouds, than what we may ſuppoſe poſſible to take place 
in the bowels of the earth: and ſuppoſing the loſs of 
the equilibrium poſſible, the ſame cauſe that produced 
the effect, would prevent the reſtoring of it; ſo that not 


ng able to force a way, at leaſt one ſufficiently ready, 
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following month, 


that were unſavourable, they had failed of ſucceſs, How-| 


ons in nature are certainly attended with à loſs of the 
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through the body of the earth, it would iſſue at the moſt 
convenient vent into the higher regions of the air, as 
the better paſſage. 8. Beccaria 3 that a wind 
always blows from the place from which the thunder- 
cloud proceeds; and it is certain, that the ſudden con- 
gregation of ſuch a 1 quantity of vapours muſt 
iſplace the air, and repel it on all ſides. A great num- 
ber of obſervations relating to the deſcent o lightning, 
confirm his theory of the manner of its aſcent ;' for, in 
many caſes, it throws before it the parts of conducting 
bodies, and diſtributes them along the reſiſting medium, 
through which it muſt force its paſlage: n this 
pripcighe, the longeſt flaſhes of /ightning ſeem to be made, 
-/ its torcing into its way part of the vapors in the air. 
ne of the principel reaſons why thoſe flaſhes make ſo 
long a rumbling, is their being occaſioned by the vaſt 
length of a vacuum, made by the paſſage of the electric 
matter. For although the air collapſes the moment after 
it has paſſed, and the vibration, on which the ſound 
depends, commences at the ſame moment; yet, if the 
flaſh was directed towards the perſon who hears the 
report, the vibrations excited at the neater end of the 
track will reach his ear much ſooner than thoſe excited 
at the more remote end; and the ſound will; without 
any repercuſhon or echo, continue till all the vibrations 
have ſucceſſively reached him. Mr. Lullin, in order to 
account for the production of electricity in the clouds, 
made a long inſulated pole to project from one ſide of 
the Alps, and obſerved, that when ſmall clouds of va- 
pour, raiſed by the heat of the ſun, roſe near the foot 
of the mountain, and aſcended along the ſide of it; if 
they touched the extremity of the pole only, it was 
eleclriſied; but if the whole pole, and conſequently part 
of the hill on which it ſtood, was likewiſe involved, it 
was not electrihed. Whence he concludes, that the 
electricity of the clouds is produced by their paſſing 
through the air while the ſun thines upon them. But 
to which of theſe two circumſtances, namely, the motion 
through the air, or the action of the ſun's rays, this 
was owing, he could not determine, though he made ſe- 
veral experiments for this purpoſe. 
Upon the whole, it is eaſy to conceive, that when par- 
ticular clouds or different parts of the earth poſſeſs op- 
polite electricities, ſome being electrified poſitively, and 
others negatively, a diſcharge will take place within a 
certain diſtance; or the one will ſtrike into the other, 
and in the diſcharge a flaſh of /ightning will be obſerv= 
ed. But how the clouds or earth acquire this ſtate, is 
ſtill a queſtion not abſolutely determined. Mr. Canton 
queries, whether the clouds become poſſeſſed of elec- 
tricity by the gradual heating and cooling of the air ; 
and whether air ſuddenly rarefied, may not give electric 
fire to, and air ſuddenly condenſed receive electric fire 
from, clouds and vapours paiſing through it. Mr. 
Wilcke ſuppoſes the air to contract its electricity, in the 
{fame manner as ſulphur and other ſubſtances do, when 
they are heated and cooled in contact with various bo- 
dies. Thus the air, being heated or cooled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the earth, gives electricity to the earth, or 
takes it from it, and the electriſied air, being conveyed 
upwards by various means, communicates its electricity 
to the clouds. Others have queried, whether, fince 
thunder generally happens in a ſultry ſtate of the air, 
when it ſeems repleniſhed with ſome ſulphureous va- 
pours, that the electrie matter then in the clouds ma 
not be generated by the fermentation of ſulphureous 
vapours with mineral or acid vapours in the air. 
Dr. Franklin adviſes perſons who are apprehenſive of 
danger from lightning, to ſit in the middle of a room, 
provided it be not under a metal luſtre ſuſpended by a 
chain, ſitting on one chair, and laying their feet on an- 
other. It is ſtill ſafer, he ſays, to bring two or three 
mattraſſes, or beds into the middle of the room, and 
folding them double, to place the chairs upon them, for 
as they are not ſo good conductors as the walls, the 
lightning will not chuſe to paſs through them: but the ſafeſt 
place of all is in a hammock hung with ſilken cords, at 
an equal diftance from all the ſides of a room. Dr. 
Prieſtley obſerves, that the place of moſt abſolute ſaſety 
maſt be the cellar, and eſpecially . the middle of it; for 
when a perſon is lower than the ſurface of the earth, 
the lightning mult ſtrike it before it can poffibly reach 
him. In the fields, the place of ſafety is within a few 
ards of a tree, but not quite near it. Nevertheleſs, S. 
— cautions perſons not to depend upon the neigh- 
bourhood of a higher, or, in all oy 7 a better conductor 
than their own body; lince, according to his repeated 
obſervations, the /:zgh!ning by no means deſcends in one 
undivided track; but bodies of various kinds conduct 
their ſhare of it at the ſame time, in proportion to their 
uantity and conducting power. See on the ſubject of 
is article Franklin's Letters; Beccaria's Lettre dell' 
2 M Llettriciſmo 
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 Vlettriciſmo; Prieftley'sHiſtory, &c. of EleAricity, paſſum. | 


Lord Mahon obſerves, that damage may be done by = 
ning, not only by the maim ftroke and lateral exploſion, 
but likewiſe by that which he calls the returning ſtroke, 
that is, by the ſudden' violent return of that part of the 
natural ſhare of electricity (of any conducting body, or 
of any combination of conducting bodies) Which had 
been gradunlly expelled from ſuch body or bodies re- 
ſpedively, by the ſuperinduced elaſtic eſedtrical preſſure 
of à thunder cloud's electrical atmoſphere. See an ac- 


count of his theory and experiments, relating to this |, 
&c. quarto. 1779- 


ſubjeck, irs his Principles of Electricit 
E1GHTNING, * The phoſphorus, when newly 
made; gives a fort of attificial ghtning viſible in the 
dark, which would ſurpriſe thoſe who are not uſed to 
ſuch 4 phenomenon : the uſual method of keeping this 
reparation is under water, and if the corufcations arc 
deſired to be ſeen to the greateſt advantage, the giaſs 
in which it is kept ſhould' be deep and eplindric and not 
more than three-fourths filled with water. The phoſ- 
phorus put into this water will ſend up corufcations at 
times, which will pierce through 
ter, and expand themſelves with great brightneſs in the 
empty upper part of the bottle. 
If we compare this artificial coruſcation to the real /ight- 
Aing, we ſhall find, that as ir this che fire paſſes unal- 
tered through the water, ſo in that the flaſhes of Helene, 
which come at intervals, paſs uninterrupted through the 
moſt denſe clouds, and are not obſtructed by the heavieſt 
ſtorms of rain, but like the beams of the ſun, or any 
other fire, paſs uninterrupted through glaſs and water. 
The ſeaſon of the weather, as well as the newneſs of the 
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one having leaves like the pomegranate, and 

like the . ach-tree : theſe, he ſays, both alla x; 
iſland of Ceylon; and Acoſta mentions two other f 
cies of plants producing this wood, both different "ae 
either of thoſe deſcribed by Garcias, and both prowin 
in Malabar. We have allo accounts in the Geogra hi 
Nubienſis of another Iignum colubrinum, different * 
theſe, growing in Ethiopia, and poſſeſſedl of the ſame 
virtues againſt the bites of ferpents as the others, Thi 
laſt is called in the Arabic haud a!haic, the plain verhal 
tranſlation of which is ſnake- wood, or Iignum colubrinum 
He tells us, that it has ſome reſemblance in form to p : 
rethrum, and that the wood is always contorted. 4 
Alba cararha is another of its Arabic names, and this 
is the word by which Avicenna, and the other Arabian 
writers, interpret the pyrethrum of Dioſcorides ; but i. 
is not certain, whether the ſimilitude of founds between, 
two or more Arabic words, may not have occaſioned 
fome confuſion or error here, Dicæarchus, in his fragment 
of mount Pelion, deſcribes the root of a tree growin; 
there, which is not only a ſovereign remedy for the 
bites of ſerpents, but even deſtroys them by its ſmell, 
This is alſo a lignum celubrinum ; but whether the ſame 
with any of the others, or different from them all, we 
have not deſcriptions enough to determine. 

It appears, upon the whole, that little can be depended 
on in the accounts of the medicine called /iynum colubri- 
num by any author, unlefs he has himſelf experimented 
what he relates, and defcribed the plant which produces 
the drug; for much imaginary virtue has been at all times 
given to many things againſt the bitings of ſerpents, and 
the Iignum colubrinum of one author is not the /ignum 
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colubrinum of another. 
L1GxUM nephriticum. See NEPARITIC. 
LiGNuM vite, the wood of a genus of trees, 
botaniſts thuza. See TREE of life. 
Lignam vite is much valued by turners ; making ex- 
2 beautiful cups, bowls, boxes, and other curio- 
ities. : 


phoſphorus, muſt concur to produce theſe flaſhes ; for 
they are as uncommon in winter as lightning is, but in 
warm weather both are very frequent. 
The flame of /ightning is generally inoffenſive, and does 
not, except upon particular circumſtances, ſet fire to | 
any thing that it falls upon; and, in like manner, the 
flaſhings of the phoſphorus through the water will not | | 
burn the fleſh, nor even fire the moſt combuſtible things; | Lignum vite is alſo a name given to GUATACUM, 
trough the phoſphorus itſelf, Iike the /ightning, under | LIGULA, a word uſed by medical writers in very different 
proper circumſtances, may be a very conſuming and | ſenſes. Some expreſs by ir the clavicle, others the glot- 
terrible fire. 'The warmth of the air, or the immediate | tis; others uſe it as the name of a meaſure, for things 
beams of the ſun, will ſet fire to the condenſed body of | either liquid or dry, being a quarter of a cyathus, equal 
the phoſphorus, and it then becomes this terrible fe; to a forty-eighth part of a pint with us; others finally 
and in the ſame manner, /ightning when condenſed and uſe it for a weight, leſs than half an ounce by two ſcru- 
contracted, and wrapped up in a vehicle of air, ſo that | ples, or ten ſcruples. 
it does not ſo eaſily diffuſe itſelf through the yielding | LIS ILA marina, a name given by ſome botanical writers 
ether, ſets fire to trees, houſes, or whatever it comes to a plant of the fucus or ſea-wrack kind, called by others 
near. Fucus in ligulas diviſus. It uſually grows in places al- 
Fhe phoſphorus, while burning, acts the part of a cor- ways covered by the ſea, not on the banks, which are 
rofive, and when it goes out reſolves into a menſtruum, dry at the ebbing of the tides; and is for the moſt part 
which diſſolves gold, iron, and other metals; and Iight- compoſed of a fort of long cords or ſtrings. The ſtalk 
- #ing, in the fame manner, melts the ſame fubſtances. is folid, and not hollow, as in the fucus chordam referens, 
From the whole, it appears that there is much more re- | or the ſtringy fucus of Mr. Ray; at leaſt the ſtalk of 
: ſemblance between this phoſphorus and lightning, than this plant is full of a thick and tough viſcous matter, 
between gunpowder or aurum fulminans, and that fire like that found in the bladders, at the extremities of the 
though theſe kave often been fuppoſed to be nearly allied | branches of the common fucus, at the time when the 
to its nature. Sec PHOSPHORUS. ſeeds are ready to fall. This gluey matter is of a whitiſh 
LIGNEA caſſiæ. See Cass1 A. green, and the colour of the plant itſelf is a deep olive; 
LIGNICENSTS terra, in the Materia Medice, the name of | there is no rib or nerve to be feen in any part, but its 
a fine yellow bole dug in many parts of Germany, par- | texture is very clofe and compact. 
ticularly about Emeric, in the circle of Weſtphalia, and The indefatigable Mr. Reaumur diſcovered irregular 
uſed in cordial and aſtringent compoſitions. It is a flowers in this plant ; they are cach compoſed of a num- 
common ſuccedaneum for the yellow Sileſian bole, where | ber of ſhort and ſlender filaments, iſſuing out of a little 
that is not to be had, and is generally eſteemed very hole, which ſerve them as a cup. Theſe filaments are 
nearly, if net abſolutely equal to it in its virtues. diſpofed in a circular order upon the ſtalk; and reſemble, 
It is moderately heavy, naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, | in miniature, the common radiated flowers of the hawk- 
and of a beautiful gold colour. It eaſily breaks between | weed, and the like plants; but their diameter is not 
the fingers, and does not ſtain the ein in handling, more than the twentieth part of an inch. Notwithſtand- 
melts freely in the mouth, and leaves no grittineſs be- ing the ſmallneſs of theſe flowers, they are however eaſily 
tween the teeth, and is immediately diffuſible in water. diſtinguiſhed, becauſe they are green; whereas the ſtalk 
It makes no efferveſcence with acids; and burns to a fine | is olive-coloured. Mem. Acad. Par. 1712. 
red colour, and almoſt to a ſtony hardneſs. LIGULATED Feſeules, ligulati floſculi, in Botany, a term 
Charlton (Fofl. p. 5.) ſays it is more frequently known uſed by authors to exprets a part of the floſcules, or ſinall 
by the name of terra /igillata Goltbergenſis. ſeparate flowers, which together form the whole head or 
There is another white bole known by this name. See flower of the compound flewered plants. The Age 
_ Gor. TBERGENSIS terra. floſcules generally ſtand on the edge, and have a flat 
LIGNITES, the name of a ſtone deſcribed by Ludovicus] ſtraight end turned downwards, — armed with three 
Dulcis, as having the veins and appearance of wood, teeth, but not divided into any ſegments. 
and the tranſparence of glaſs. e celebrates it for | LIGURINUS, in Zeogy, a name uſed by many authors 
many imaginary virtues, nor does the ftone itſelf in-] for the bird more commonly known by the name of 
deed ſeem much leſs imaginary ; this author, as De Buet F spixus, and called in England the in. 
| obſerves, having defcribed many ſtones which he never | LIGURIUS, in Ji Antiquity, a precious ſtone on the 
| ſaw, and no ſmall number that never exiſted. high prieſt's breaſt-plate. It is called /e/chem in Hebrew. 
LIGNUM alves, or wood of aloes. Sce ALOES. Theophraſtus and Pliny deſcribe the /i gurius to be a ſtone 
ANN ami. See BALSAM. like a carbuncle, of a ri htneſs ſparkling like fire. 
LiGNUM Campech:antm. See LoG-w 00D. The [igurius was the firſt ſtone in the third row upon the 
L1GNUM ca See CASSIA. | high prieſt's pectoral, and the name of God was inſcribed 
L1iGNUM colubrinum. Garcias tells us of the wonderful | upon it. Alian, De Animal. lib. iv. cap. 17. Pliny, 
eſſects of this drug againſt the bites of venomous ſerpents, | lib. viii. cap. 38. & lib. xxxvii. cap. 3. Calm. Dit 
and deſcribes two kinds of the plant which produces itz | Bibl. Sce * lapts. * 
4 | LIGUS 
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LIGUSTICUM, of LtvisTICUM, in Botany. Se LEV. | 


lieusrievn marmor, in Natural Hiftory, 2 name by 


f thors Have called the Carrara marble, the 
22 G of the ancients. It is a fine white marble, 
h: dit than the Parian or ſtatuary kind, and uſed for ta- 
bles, chimneys, &cc. as the other for carving. See Lu- 
NSE marmor. | 

M. in Botany. See Prtvert. 
1 in Aa, are thoſe which are expreſſed 
by the ſame letters, under the ſame power, or equally 
d in each quantity. ; 
— gap 5, and 36, andg ff, and 3 ff, are [ike quantities, 
but 2 ö, and 366, and 9f 'f, and 377, are unlike ones, 
becauſe the quantities have not every-where the ſame di- 


Gans, nor are the letters equally repeated. | 
1 fi, or ſymbols, in Algebra, are when both are 
affirmative, 


or both negative. ; ; 
If one be affirmative, arid the other negative, they are 
ike ſigns. ü 
1 — bay 4 and + 5 d, have like ſigns ; but + 9 F and 
—7 f, have unlike ſigns. | . 

LikE figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as have their angles 
equal, and the ſides about thoſe equal angles proportional. 
See SIMILAR» 1 | 

Ltxz archet, in the projection of the ſphere in plano, are 
parts of leſſer circles, containing an equal number of de- 

es with the correſponding arches of greater ones. 


Lis folid figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as are contained | 


under lile planes, equal in number. 3 
LILAC, fringe, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mono- 
ia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a ſmall 
tubulous permanent empalement of one leaf, indented in 
four parts; it has one petal with a long cylindrical tube, cut 
into four obtuſe ſegments at the brim, which ſpread open, 
and two very ſhort ſtamina, terminated by ſmall ſummits, 
ſtanding within the tube; it has an oblong germen, ſup- 
porting a ſhort, lender ſtyle, crowned by a thick, bifid 
ſtigma z the germen afterward turns to an oblong, com- 
preſſed, acute pointed capſule, with two cells, opening 
with two valves, contrary to the partition, including in 
each cell one oblong acute-pointed ſeed, with a membra- 
naceous border. Linnæus reckons two ſpecics, and Miller 
three, 
Theſe are frequently cultivated in gardens; and ſome 
growing, with good management, to elgliteen or twenty 
feet lied, are with their large tufts of flowers very or- 
namental. ; 
The common way of propagating theſe ſhrubs is by ſuckers, 
which they always produce in very great abundance theſe 
ſhould be taken off from the old plants in October, and 
carefully planted in a nurſery, in rows three feet aſunder, 
and one foot diſtant in the rows, where after they have 
ſtood a year or two to get ſtrength, they will be fit to 
plant in autumn, where they are to remain; after which 
they require no farther care than the digging about their 
roots once a year, and — away their ſuckers, which 
are not only very unſightly, but ſtarve the plant. Miller. 
They will grow almoſt any where; but they are obſerved 
to flower beſt in a light, rich ſoil; as indeed do moſt 
other ſhrubs, though they grow faſteſt in a wet one. 
LILI, the name of one of the favoutite remedies of Para- 
celſus, the baſis of which Is antimony ; but he has not 
ven us the proceſs for preparing it. 
LILIAGO, in Be:any, a name uſed by Cordus and ſome 
other authors for the phalangium or se1DERwoRT. 
LILLACEOUS, in Botany, 2 term uſed to expreſs the flowers 
- ſome plants, which approach to thoſe of the lily in 
ape. 
The characters of a Lliaccous lower are theſe © it is com- 
poled of fix leaves, or elſe of three leaves divided into 
fix; but this is more rarely the caſe; the piſtil, or cup 
of this flower, always becomes finally a ſeed-veſſel di- 
vided into three cells. | 
Of this fort are the flowers of the tulip, hyacinth, aſpho- 
del, ephemerum, and the like; many of which, though 
they leſs reſemble the lily flowers than the others, yet are 
to be diſtinguiſhed by this title, becauſe they leave behind 


them the /:{:accos ſeed- veſſel, which is long, and divided 
mto three cells. 


Botany, Claſs g. 
LILIASTRUM, in Botany. 
LILIO aſphedelus. See Aſptodel Lill v. 
1. 10 fritillaria. See FRITIHLIARY: 
1. lo hyacinthus. See SQU111.5. 
L11.10 narcifſies. See AuAR I 1s. . 
LILIUM lapideum, a name given by the writers, in Natu- 
ra! Hiſtory, to a follile body found in ſome parts of Ger- 
ch plainly ſhe vs, that it was once a ſpecies of 


Roe Aſphodel LIL r. 


many; whi 


ſtar-liſh; though the animal be not, at this time, known 


in its recent tate; Klein, who has well conſidered this 


ay, in compliance to the vulgarly received names of 


Tourn. Init. p. 343. See Tas. IX. of 


ö 


L 


LILLO, in [chthyology, a name given by th 


bored in 


LIG 


things, calls this the entrochut rameſus, or branched enirb- 
chus z and the reſemblance ſome of its parts have to tlie 
common entrochi, ſhews plainly; that their origin has 
been the ſame, and that they are fragments either of this 
ſpecies or of the Magellanic ſtar-fiſh. The recent fich 
not being found from which the ///ium lapidtum is formed 
is no peculiar fate, but is common to it, and to the 
cor nua Ammonis, and many other animal remains: 


e Rhodians to 
the LaBRUs. 


LILLY of Paracelſus. See TincTUurr of metal:. 
LILY, Iilium, in Botany, à genus of the hexandria mono- 


nia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower, which 
is of the open bell-ſhape, has no empalement, but has 
ſix petals reſſexed at their points; each petal having a 
narrow longitudinal neQtarium at its baſe : it has ſix erect 
ſtamina with a cylindrical oblong germen, which after- 
ward becomes an oblong capſule, with fix rough furrows 
hollowed at the top, having three cells filled with flat 
ſeeds lying above each other in a double order. Miller 
enumerates thirteen and Linnzus nine ſpecies. 
All the ſorts of /i/i-s may be propagated by off-ſets from 
their roots; or by ſowing their eds and if the ſeeds 
are carefully faved from good flowers, the martagons 
very frequently afford very beautiful varieties. 
The manner of ſowing them is this : ſome ſquare boxes 
ſhould be provided of about fix inches deep, with holes 
e bottoms to let out the wet; theſe muſt be 
filled with freſh light ſandy earth, and the ſeeds muſt be 
ſown on them pretty thick in the beginning of October, 
ſoon after they are ripe, and covered over about half an 
inch deep with light fifted earth of the ſame kind. They 
ſhould be then. placed where they may have the morning 
ſun; and, if the weather prove dry, they muſt be wa- 
tered at times, and the weeds carefully picked out. In 
the beginning of November, the boxes are to be removed 
to 4 place whats they may have as much ſun as poſſible, 
and de ſecured from the north and eaſt winds. In ſpring 
about the beginning of April, the young plants will ap- 
ear, and the boxes are then to be removed into their 
ormer ſituation ; they ſhould be watered at times during 
the ſummer ; and in Auguſt the ſmalleſt roots are to be 
emptied out of theſe boxes, and ſtrewed over a bed of 
light earth, and covered with about half an inch depth 
of light earth ſifted over them; they muſt here be wa- 
tered and ſhaded at times, arid defended from the ſe- 
verity of the winter, by a light covering of ſtraw, or 
peas Lenten, in the hardeſt weather: In February the ſur- 
face of the bed ſhould be cleared, and a little light earth 
ſifted over it. When the leaves are decayed, the earth 
ſhould be a little ſtirred over the roots, and in the month 
of September following a little more light earth ſifted on. 
In the September, of the following year, the roots muſt 
be tranſplanted to the places where they are to remain, 
and ſet at eight inches diſtance, the roots with their 
buds uppermoſt, being placed four inches below the 
ſurface : this ſhould be done in moiſt weather. They 
will now require the ſame care as in the preceding win- 
ters; and the ſecond after they are tranſplanted, the 
ſtrongeſt roots will begin to flower. The fine ones 
ſhould then be removed at the proper ſeaſon into flower- 
beds, and planted at Kent diſtandes from one another, 
that they may flower ſtrong. 
The roots of the 2vh:ze lily are emollient, maturating, and 
greatly ſuppurative. They are uſed externally in cata- 
plaſms for theſe purpoſes with ſucceſs: The common 
form of applying them is boiled and bruiſed ; but ſome 
preſer the roaſting them till tender, and then beating 
them to a paſte with oil, in which form they are ſaid to 
be excellent againſt burns. Gcrard recommends them 
internally in dropſies. 
For this purpoſe, bread was made of barley- meal, with 
the juice of the roots, and conſtantly uſed for a month or 
ſix weeks; but Dr. Lewis obſerves, that there are in- 
ſtances of ſimilar cures by the uſe of common bread; 
and that probably in one caſe, as well as in the other, ab- 
ſtinence from liquids was the remedy. 'The flowers are 
chiefly uſed for flavouring expreſſed oils, which, by in- 
ſolation with freſh parcels of them, continued about three 
days each time, are ſuppoſed to receive from them, along 
with their ſmell, an anodyne and nervine virtue. The 
diſtilled water has been ſometimes uſed as a coſmetic. 
tL v, belladonna, daſſodil, Guernſey, Mexican, and Japan, 
names uſed by different authors for the AR VL LIS, or 
lilio Narciſſus of Linnæus and Tournefort. 


Lil. v, aſplodel, crinum, in _— a genus of the heran- 


aria monogynia Claſs, Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has one petal, funnel-ſhaped, —_ cut at the top into 
fix parts, which are reflexed ; and has fix long ſtamina, 
which are inſerted in the tube of the petal, ſpreading 
open; the germen is ſituated at the bottom of the flower, 
which aſterward becomes an oval capſule with three ww, 
cac 


LIM = HIM 


each containing one oyal ſeed; the flowers are included LIMARIA, in Jebthyology, a name given by Gans and fh 
in a two-leaved ſheath. There are four ſpecies, See] other writers to the THYNNUS or UN NN, calleq 
Tab. IX. of Bot. Claſs 9. | | the 7 mactrel. Re | 

LiLY, daffodil, See Sea-DarroDIL. ; © LIMA' RA martis preparata. Sce Iron. 

LIL v, day, or St. Bruno's lily, hemerceallis, in Botany, a genus LIMAX, in the Hi/tory of Inſcels, the name of a genus of 
of the hexandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : theſe animals, comprehending all the naked ſhails, ber 
the flower has no empalement in ſome ſpecies the flower | SNAIL. 3 | ; 
is of one petal, cut into fix parts, in others it has fix petals; This belongs to the order of molluſca or ſoft worms 
there are fix awl-ſhaped declining ſtamina ſurrounding | the Linnzan ſyſtem. The animals of this genus have ng 
the ſtyle ; the roundiſh furrowed germen is ſituated in the] ſhell, and are furniſhed with members. 
middle, and becomes an oval three-cornered capſule, with | The hoop of the limax is of an on_ figure, approach. 
three lobes opening with two valves, filled with roundiſh | ' ing to c indric, and is perforated at the fe with a hol 
ſeeds. Miller reckons four, and Linnæus two ſpecies. which ſerves for its genitals and diſcharge of excrement, 

Lil v, hyacinth. See SQUILLS. | above is a fleſhy kind of buckler, formed convex and 

Lily, May. See LiLy of the valley, infra. flat beneath; the tentacula are four in number, and two 

Lit v, Per/tan. See FRITTILLARY- ; of them have the appearance of eyes. 

LiI v, ſuperb, gloriofa, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria | Of this genus authors enumerated eight ſpecies. 


monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has Li AX marines, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the 


no empalement, but has fix ſpear-ſhaped petals, which 
are waved and reflexed to the bottom; it has fix ſtami- 
na, which ſpread each ways terminated by proſtrate 
ſummits; in the centre is ſituated a globular germen, 
which becomes an oval thin capſule with three cells, filled 
with globular ſeeds diſpoſed in a double range. There 
are two ſpecies, natives of the Eaſt. FOES 


Lt. y-thorn. See Lily-T HORN. 


LiLy of the valley, convallaria, in Botany, a genus of the 


hexandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has on- petal, which is bell-ſhaped, ſpread open 
and reflexed, but has no empalement; it has ſix ſtamina 
inſerted into the petal z in the centre is ſituated a glo- 
bular germen, which becomes 2 globular berry with three 
cells, containing one foundiſu feed. Miller enumerates 
ten and Linnzus eight ſpecies. 

The plant commonly called one blade, and by Caſpar 
Bauhine [ilium convallium minus, is _ eſteemed a 
ſpecies of this genus, but improperly ; it eing one ot 
the ſmilaxes. Comm. Inſt. p. 77. Sce SMILAX-. 

The name lily is very improperly given to this genus of 
plants, as they have not the leaſt affinity to the lich). 
The flowers of the white /:ly of the valley are cephalic and 
nervine, and preſcribed for vertigoes, apoplextcs, paliies, 
&c. | 

It is principally from the volatile parts of theſe flowers, 
that medicinal viztucs have been expected in nervous and 
catarrhous diſorders; but probably their fixed 2 alſo 
have no ſmall, perhaps the greateſt, ſhare in their c. 
cacy : the flowers, dried and powdered, and thus diveſted 
of their odoriferous principle, prove Rrongy ſternuta- 
tory. Watery or ſpirituous extracts made from them, 
given in doſes of a ſcruple or half a dram, act as gentle 
ſtimulating aperients and laxatives z and ſeem to partake 
of the purgative virtue, as well as of the bitterneſs of 
aloes. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


Lair, water, nymphaea, in Botany, a genus of the poly- 
andiia monogynia claſs. Its characters are theic : the em- 


alement of the flower is compoſed of four or five co- 
loured leaves; the flower has many petals fitting on the 
fide of the germen, for the moſt part in a ſingle ſerics ; 
and it has a great number of ſhort plain incurved ſtami- 
na, with oblong ſummits; it has a large oval germen, but 
no ſtyle; with an orbicular, plain, target-ſhaped ſtigma ; 
the germen becomes a hard, oval, flcthy fruit with a nar- 
row neck, crowned at the top; and divided into ten or 
fifteen cells full of pulp, with many roundiſh ſeeds. 
There are two ſpecies, which grow naturally in ſtanding 
waters ; Linnzus reckons four. 
The beſt method to propagate theſe plants is to procure 
ſome of the ſecd-veſlels juſt as they arc ripe and ready 
to open; theſe ſhould be thrown into canals or large 
ditches of ſtanding water, where they will fink to the 
bottom, and in the following ſpring the plants will ap- 
pear floating on the ſurface of the water, and in June 


or July produce their beautiful large flowers : when they 


are once fixed to a place, they will multiply exceedingly 
in ſmall gardens they are cultivated in large troughs of 
water lined with lead, where they thrive very well; but 
few perſons care to be at that charge. Miller. 

The roots, flowers, and ſometimes the leaves, have been 
employed both internally and externally, as demulcent, 
anti-inflammatory, and in ſome degree anodyne : they 
are cooling and drying, and accounted good to ſtay all 
kinds of fluxes and looſeneſſes, and the gonorrhoea and 
nocturnal emiſſions z by their ſoftening cooing qualitics 
allaying the acrimony of the ſemen, and thereby render- 
ing perſons leſs diſpoſed to venery. Che leaves are good 
to be applied to hot humours and inflammations. 


Lily, leſſer yellow water. See Bog-BEAN. _ | 
LIMANDA, in Ich, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the ffat- ſiſh, which we in Englith call the Da, | 


the paſſer aſper of authors. 
4 


lipparts, or, as it is commonly termed in Engliſh, the ſeq. 
rail, caught in plenty at the mouths of rivers in York 
ſhire, and ſome other places. See CyYLInDRUs. E 


LIME, in Anatomy, is uſed to denote certain parts of the 


human body, proceeding from the trunk. 


LiMBs, motions of the. By a ſort of natural mechaniſn 
3 


and that without any acquired habitude, we are capable 
of eaſily making with one hand, or even with both hangs 
at once, exactly the counter action to that motion, which 
the other hand naturally and moſt eaſily is found to make 
and the contrary of which it cannot itſelf make without 
diſtculty, and repeated trials and cuſtom. It is owin 
to this, that we can with the left hand eaſily make the 
very contrary ſtrokes with the pen, that we are accuf. 
tomed to make with the right; if we ſuffer that left hand 
to move, without giving our particular attention to what 
it is doing, as in the playing on ſome inſtruments of 
muſic, the fingers being — practice left, as it were, to 
themſelves, ſucceed more happily than when the atten- 
tion 1s more engaged in what they are doing. The letters 
or figures thus made by counter ſtrokes from the unforced 
action of the left hand, though they appear ſtrange and 
confuſed at firſt ſight, yet if held up againſt a looking. 
glaſs, they will be found ſufficiently determinate and ex. 
reſs. 
his difficulty of making motions, at the ſame time, con- 
trary to one another with two /imbs, either of which mo- 
tions ſingly would be no difficulty to either, is not pecu- 
liar to the arms; if we fit down and try the experiment 
with the feet, the ſucceſs is found the ſame, and even 
the moving differently the like ſingers or toes of the dif. 
ferent hands or feet, is found of proportionate difficulty. 
We, in the ſame manner, are not able, by any means, to 
direct our two eyes to two different objects, placed in 
contrary ſituations at the ſame time; but in this the diff 
culty, though great in the ſtructure of our eyes, is not 
univerſal to all creatures. The chamæleon being able to 
do this, and to look before and behind, or in any other 
ever ſo different directions, both at the ſame time. Mr. 
Winſlow was led by a great number of obſervations of 
this kind, diligently to examine the diſpoſitions of the 
nerves, and their different origins in the brain, the cere- 
bellum, the medulla oblongata, and the ſpinal marrow, 
The firit thing on which this accurate anatomiſt made his 
obſcrvation, was the crucial interlacement of the nerves 
in the medulla oblongata, firſt diſcovered by M. Pent, 
and accurately deſcribed and figured by him; and the 
obſervations of the ſame author, of different perſons, 
who, within his own knowledge, had become paralytic 
in the limbs on the contrary ſide of their body to the at- 
fected part of the brain alſo. The being able determi- 
nately to bring on the like ſymptoms in brutes, from in- 
juries to the contrary ſides of the brain, and the regular 
croſhng of the filaments which .paſs tranſverſely on the 
medullary arch, commonly called the callous body of the 
brain, and of other of the nervous fibres, ſeemed to pro- 
mite to give ſome light into the explication of the diſl- 
culty of theſe contrary motions being performed at the 
ſame time. When this accurate obſerver had ſufficiently 
informed himſelf of theſe croſſings of the nerves, and 
the other reciprocal communications of the ſeveral parts 
of the brain, or its two lateral halves, as well as by the 
two large tranſverſe cords, as by the thick tranſverſe 
libres of the ſmall inferior and triangular ſurface of the 
arch, he beſtowed his particular obſervation on the ſtruc- 
ture of the ſpinal marrow. This he careſully examined 
by the microſcope z and beſide the tranſverſe fibres, which 
make the communication between the two columns of 
this marrow, and which M. Petit had before nicely de- 
ſcribed, there appeared to M. Winflow, in the thickne(s 
of each of theſe columns, a long train very diſtinct, and 
made up of a leſs white and more cloudy matter than the 
reſt; or a medullary cord, which had not been before 
| obſerved 


LIM 


obſerved by any body, any more than the ſmall w_ and 
verſe fibres of the ſummit of the arch of the brain, 
7 crofſing of its tranſverſe fibres. 
* ſeveral croſſings, and reciprocal communications 
) -  -odullary filaments, which are, af it were, the 
22 mh half h ſeveral ſide of 
roots of the nerves of each half, or each ſeveral ſide © 
the human 1 it ſeems not impoſſible to explain the 
en of the before obſerved dithculty of making the 
dar motions with the two oppoſite limbs at the ſame 
ot a eſpecially when it is obſerved, that the two ſmall 
arcels of medullary filaments, which compoſe the pri- 
mitive trunks of cvery pair of nerves that are * 7. prs 
from the ſpinal marrow, have their paſſage through the 
lateral apertures of the vertebra, and before that ſeem to 
proceed partly from the neighbouring column or moiety 
of the ſpinal marrow, and partly from the other column 
ox moiety, by means of the croſſing before mentioned; 
and conſequently, that by this. reciprocal croſſing, or in- 
terlacing, one ot the primitive parcels or bundles of fila- 
ments of cach primitive trunk of the nerves of one ſide 
of the body, muſt communicate with the fellow-parcel or 
bundle of filaments of the nerves of the other fide. 
Every body almoſt knows that the motion of the muſcles, 
and ſenſation by the touch, are performed by means of 
the nerves and their filaments; but no one has ever yet 
diſcovered the true means: this however is certain, that 
when we would put in motion, at one time, the two 
legs, or the two arms, or the ſingers or toes of each hand 
or foot; at that time the croſſed filaments of the primi- 
tive trunks of the nerves, which go to their correſpon- 
dent muſcles on each fide, immediately come mutually 
into contact and conſent with one another; and their ſo 
meeting, in the time of their motion, communicates cer- 
tain impreſſions reciprocally to the ſeveral nerves, which 
from them are propagated to the two different fides of 
the body, and continue them to act in concert on the ſe- 
veral muſcles of both the arms or legs at the ſame time, 
and communicate to both that principle of motion, which 
we meant to give alone to one, Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Par. 1739. 
'The limbs, as well as the life of a man, are of ſuch high 
value, in the eſtimation of the law of England, that it 
pardons even HOMICIDE, if committed /e defendends, 
or in order to preſerve them. 
Lins, Linus, the outermoſt border, or graduated edge, 
of an aſtrolabe, quadrant, or the like mathematical in- 
ſtrument. 
The word is alſo uſed for the primitive circle in any 
projection of the ſphere in plano. 
Liv alſo ſignifies the outermoſt border or edge of the ſun 
or moon, when the middle or diſk is hid in an eclipſe of 
either luminary. 
Aſtronomers obſerve the lower and the upper limb of the 
ſun in order to find its true height, which is that of the 
centre, 
Liv is alſo uſed, among Bztani/?s, for the outer edge or 
border of plants, their leaves and flowers. SecPeTaL. 
LIMBECK. See ALEMBIC. 
LIMBERS, in Ariillery, a ſort of advanced train joined to 
the carriage of a cannon, upon a march. It is compoſed 
of two ſhafts, wide enough to receive a horſe betwixt 
them, which is called the filet * theſe ſhafts are 
joined by two bars of wood, and a bolt of iron at one 
end, and have a pair of ſmail wheels; upon the axle- 
tree rifes a ſtrong iron ſpike, upon hien the train of the 
Carriage is put. But when a gun is upon action, the 
Hubers are run out behind it. 
See the dimenſions and figure of a limber carriage, in 
Muller's Treatiſe of Artillery, p. 187, Kc. | 
LiunEA-He, in a thip, little ſquare holes cut through her 
lloor=timbers, ſerving to let the water to the well of the 
pump, which otherwiſe would lic between thoſe timbers, 
where the keel rope runs. 
Leery floor-timber has two /imber holes cut through it; 
Viz. one on each fide of the keelſon. 
Linner-boards, are ſhort pieces of plank, which form 
pat of the cieling or lining of a ſhip's floor, cloſe to the 
xelfon, and immediately above the limbers. They are 
occalionally removed, in order to examine and clear the 
limber-holes. 
iMBER-rope, is a long rope, frequently retained in the 
_ limber-holes of a ſhip, and communicating from one to 
another, in order to clear them, by pulling the rope back- 
| wards and forwards, ſo as to looſen the ſand or dirt by 
which they may occaſionally be choaked. 
LIMBUS, or Liu, is a term in the Roman Theology, uſed 
for that place where the patriarchs are ſuppoſed to have 
waited for the redemption of mankind, and where they 
mmagine our Saviour continued from the time of his death 
to that of his reſurrection. | 


7 lays, the fathers calls this place !wb#s, eo quod 


| LIM 


Limnvus is alſo uſed by catholics for the place deſtined to 
receive the ſouls of infants, who die without baptiſm ; 
who have not deſerved hell, as dyiog in innocence ; nor 
yet are worthy of heaven, becauſe of the imputation of 
original fin. | 

LIME, calr of fone, a white, ſoft, friable ſubſtance, pre- 

pared of ſtone, marble, chalk, or ſome other ſtony ſub- 
tance, by burning in a KIIV. 
The great uſe of me is in the compoſition of mortar for 
building ; the fire taking away a great part of its humi- 
dity, and opening its pores, 1 that it becomes e aſily re- 
ducible to powder, and miſcible with ſand ot burnt clay. 
Sce MoRTAR. 

LiME, gnzck, or calx viva, is ſuch as it comes out of the 
kil, or furnace. And thoſe earths or ſtones, which 
yield this acrimonious, friable ſubſtance, are called 
CALCAREOUS or calcinable. The method of converting 
earths and ſtones into quick-lime is very ſimple : it 
conſiſts in expoſing them to the action of fire, in kilns 
made for this purpoſe, till they become of a white-red 
heat, and in keeping them in this degree of heat during 
twelve or fiftcen hours : good quick-lime may alſo be made 


time with a more intenſe heat ; but care muſt be taken 
that the heat is not ſuſſiciently violent to vitrify the 
calcareous ſtone, The effects of CALCINAT1ON, and 
the principal properties that diſtinguiſh quick-lime from 
uncalcined calcareous earths, are the tollowing : the 
earths and ſtones, from which guick-lime is produced, 
contain a large quantity of air in a fixed ſtate, called 
fixed Alix, and by ſome writers calcareous-gas, which, 
in calcmation, is expelled ; and therefore, in this pro- 
cels, they are rendered more friable, and their weight is 
very confiderably diminiſhed. Sec HEAT Potential, 

Mr. Jacquin, in his Examen Doctrine Meyerianz, (ſee 
AciduM Pingue) obſerves that /ime-/?one contains 4% of 
its weight of gas, and 3, of water. In conſequence of 
this ditcharge of air, ſtrong guich-lime, though diſſoluble 
in all the acids, with conſiderable heat, raiſes no eſler- 
veſcence, or emits no air-bubbles, which the uncalcined 
earths do in great abundance. Moreover, if the cal- 
cined ſtones be left expoſed to the air, they crumble into 
a fine white powder, called lime faked in the air, and re- 
cover great part of their original weight, If the ge- 
lime, while newly made and very ſtrong, be put into 
water, inſtead -of expoſing it to the air, it preſently 
cracks and ſplits with noile, exhaling a hot watery va- 
pour, and ſoon crumbling to as fine a powder as if it 
had been a long time expoſed to the air. But the crude 
lime- ſtone, beſore its calcination, exhibits none of thele 
phenomena, with air or with water. Lime- water not 
decompoſed, which is nothing elſe but water ſaturat- 
ed with guichlime, produces the ſame appearances with 
acids and other ſubſtances as the quzci-lzme itſelf, ex- 
cepting that its combination with theſe ſubſtances 1s not 
accompanied with ſo much heat. Q ime and lime- 
water have not only the acrimoniouz taſte, but alſo all 
the other properties of fixed alkalis. Thus quick-lime 
changes the biue colours of flowers to a green, precipi- 
tates all metallic ſolutions, and even ſome falts with 
earthy baſes, ſuch as alum, and decompoſes ammoniacal 
ſalts, from which it diſengages the volatile alkali. It 
has ſome a+tion upon oils, ſpirit of wine, and eſpecially 
upon ſuFphur, waich it reduces to an hezpar. Theſe al- 
kaline ſaline propertics diſtinguiſh quzck-/ime from uncal- 
cined calcareous earths, which, however, in a {mall de- 
gree poſſeſs ſome of the ſame properties. The theory 


the experiments of Hales, Black, Jacquin, and others, 
that if calcareous ſtones are calcined in an apparatus of 
cloſe veſſels, ſo that whatever is expelled by fire may 
be retained, they may be converted into guict-/ime, wich- 
out the concurrence of the external air; that, duting 
this calcination, a certain quantity of aqueous liquor is 
expelled ſrom calcareous ſtones, though they have been 
previouſly well dried, and morcover, that a conſiderable 
quantity of a volatile vapour is diſengaged during the 
calcination, and that this vapour is the ſame as the gas 
or fixed air, which is expelled by adding acids to calca- 
reous earth, and which occaſions the efferveſcence that 
ariſes upon mixing theſe ſubſtances. From this diſco- 
very of the exiſtence of gas in calcareous earths, and of 
the total privation of this fluid in guict-lime, we obs 
tain a clear and ſatis factory explication of the various 
properties of quick-/ime and, alſo of other limilar ſub— 
ſtances. Dr. Black has taught us, that /7me-ttone and 
other calcareous earths become quzct-/zme, when they ure 
deprived by calcination in fire, ſolution in acids, preci- 
pitation with ſubſtances void of air, of the gas or air 
uſually combined with them in their natural ſtate. His 


the other world. 


Vol. III. N- 203. 
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limbus inferiorum, as being the margin or frontier of 
. ' . 


experiments likewiſe prove, that when alkalis, fixed or 
volatile, are deprived of their gas, by any means, and 
2N particularly 


with a leſs heat continued for a longer time, or in leſs 


of quick-lime has been very much improved by the mo- 
dern diſcoveries relating to fixed AIR. We learn from 
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particularly by combination with qguick-/ime, they are 


thereby rendered more cauſtic, incapable of efferveſcing 
with acids, and of cryſtallization, and more powerfully 
ſolvent : and the quick-lime, &. by thus communicating 
cauſticity to alkalies, loſes its own cauſticity, and acquires 
all the properties of uncalcined calcareous carth: and he 
has ſhewn more generally, that by recombining this gas 
with quick-lime, magneſia, or alkalies, which had been 
previouſly deprived of it, their former weight and pro- 
perties are deſtroyed. From the greater acrimony com- 
municated to quick-lime and to alkalies, by thus depriving 
them of their contained gas, he has diſtinguiſhed them, 
when thus deprived, or uncombined with gas, by the 
epithet cauſtic, as cauſtic calcarcons earth, or caultic 
fixed alkeli, or cauſtic volatile alkali; and when theſe 
earths or alkalis are combined with gas, he calls them 
mild. See ALKALI, 

Pr. Black contrived an apparatus by which the gas ex- 
tricated from an eſferveſcing mixture, could be conveyed 
into a cauſtic alkaline liquor, and ſhewed that by this 
method the cauſtic alkali could be rendered mild, and 
recover its efferveſcing and cryſtallizing properties. 

His apparatus conſiſted of two phials communicating by 
means of a bent tube, one end of which is inſerted into 
the mouth of one phial, and the other end into the mouth 
of the other phial. In one of the phials he put fome 
cauſtic ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, and into the other phial 
ſome mild alkali or mild calcareous earth. Upon this 
mild alkali or mild calcareous earth, he poured through a 
hole made in the fide of the phial, ſome acid liquor, 
which immediately produced an efferveſcence as uſual, 
that is, it extricated from the alkali or earth their con- 
tained gas. The gas thus diſengaged, paſſed through 
the bent tube into the phial containing the ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac, with which it combined, and which it chang- 
ed ſom a cauſtie into à mild ſtate, For the ſpirit is, by 
this proceſs, rendered capable of efferveſcing with acids, 
and 1f it be much concentrated, it will be ſeen to cryſtal- 
lize during its impregnation with gas. 

Dr. Macbride employed a fimilac apparatus to impreg- 
nate lime-water with gos, by which means he changed 
the cauſlic carth or gr/c%-//me, which was diſſolved in the 
water, to a mild calcar*ous earth, which, not being ſo— 
luble in water, as 9u/c:-{:0 is, was fherefore precipitated : 
he has ailo thewn, that this gas is dapable of being ab. 
ſorbed by water, and that the water thus impregnated, 
precipitates the he irom lime water. See ſome other 
properties of this gas recited under the article fixed 
AIR. 

Dr. Black has farther determined, by experiments, the 
relative powers of the ſeveral alkaline ſubſtances to unite 
with this elaſtic fluid, or the aryFiniTIES of this fluid 
towards theſe ſubltances. He found that this gas was 
nore diſpoſed to unite with cauſtic calcareous earth or 
quick-lime than with any other ſubſtance ; next with fixed 
alkali; then with magacha z and laſtly with volatile al- 


kali. Whence he ſhews, that mild volatile alkali may | 


be deprived of its gas or rendered cauſlic by applying to 
it magneſia deprived of its gas, or caullic fixed alkali, or 
quick=lime; and at the ſame time the magneſia, fixed 
alkali, or quick-lime, are thereby rendered mild. Mag- 
neſia alſo may be deprived of its gas by means of cauſtic 
fixed alkali, or of qguzck-lime;, and laſtly, mild fixed al- 
kali may be rendered cauſtic by means of quick-/ime, 
which is atthe ſame time rendered mild. Hence ſoap- 
boilers in order to increaſe the activity or diſſolving power 
of their alkali, boil it in water with quiet lime. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine fully eſtabliſhed by many experiments, 
the cauſticity and other peculiar properties of guict-lime 
and cauſtic alkali arc the original properties of theſe ſub- 
ſlances, while they are pute and uncombined, and not 
communicated to them by any ſuppoſed abſorption of 
matter from the fire in calcination, as Meyer and other 
chemiſts maintain. See Acipuu Pinguc. 

From the now well-known property of fixed air in cor- 
recting air which has been injured by animal reſpiration 
or putrefaction, Dr. Prieſtley is led to conjecture, that 
lime-kilns, which diſcharge great quantities of fixed air, 
may be wholefome in the neighbourhood of populous 
cities, the atmoſphere of which abounds with putrid 
efluvia. See on the ſubject of this article, Edinburgh 
Effays, vol. ii. Macbride's Eſſays, efl. v. and Chemical 


Dict. art. Puick-lme, and Appendix, ed. 2d. 


Lime, /laked, is that diluted or drenched in water, and re- 


ſerved for the making of mortar. 

The belt lie is that made of the hardeſt, ſirmeſt, and 
whiteſ! ſtones; and which is flaked at its coming out of 
the furnace. 


It may eaſily be determined whether a ſtone will calcine, 


by letting fall a few drops of aqua fortis, or any ſtrong 
acid, on the ſtone, which will boil, and diflolve a part of 
it, if the ſtone is calcinable z but will lie upon the ſtone, 
like oil, and not ferment, if it will not calcinc. 


LIM 


Sir H. Wotton looks on it as a great error in the En unn 
to make lime, as they do, of refuſe and ſtuff, withou! 
choice ; whereas the Italians, at this day, and much _ 
the ancients, burnt their firmeſt ſtones, and even "gh 
ments of marble, where it was plentiful ; which, in tim 
became almoſt marble again for its hardneſs, as appear 
in their ſtanding theatres, &c. 8 
We have two kinds of e in common uſe in England: 
the one made of hard ſtone, the other of a loft, calca. 
reous, or chalky ſtone z whereof the former. is much the 
ſtrongeſt. Ihat made of ſoft ſtone, or chalk, js fittes 
ſor pluiſtering ol cieling, and walls within doors; 
that made ot hard Rones ſor buildings, and for plaiſie 
without doors. 
Good lime may alſo be made of mill-ſtone, not coat 
and ſandy, but line and grea'y ; as alfo of all kinds gf 
Hints; though it is hard to burn them, unleſs in a rever. 
beratory furnace, as being apt to run to glals. 
Dicuſſant recommends ine made of fca-ſhells as the hes. 
but Goldman finds fault with it, as being impatient ct 
moiſture, and therefore eaſily peeling off from the out 
ſides of walls: it is, however, the common lime uſed in 
the Indies. 
Beſore the ſtones be thrown into the kiln, they are to be 
broken to pieces ; otherwiſe the air contained in their ca- 
vities, too much expanded by the heat, makes them fly 
with ſo much violence, as to damage the kiln. Accord. 
ing to Alberti and Pailadio, /zme will not be ſufficiently 
burnt in leſs than ſixty hours intenſe heat. 
Ihe marks of a weil-burnt /me, according to Alberti, are, 
that its weight be to that of the ſtone in a ſeſquialtetate 
proportion; that it be white, light, and ſonorous; that 
when flaked, it ſlicks to the ſides of the veſſels; to which 
Boeckler adds, that, when flaked, it ſends forth a copious 
thick ſmoke z and Dieuſſant, that it need à great deal of 
water to flake it. To preſerve I ime ſeveral years, flake, 
and work it up; dig a pit under ground, into which let 
it paſs through a hole open at the bottom of the veſtcl. 
As ſoon as the pit is full, cover it up with ſand, to pre- 
vent its drying; thus keeping it moiſt till it be uſes, 
Boeckler gives another method: cover a ſtratum of ne 
two or three feet high with another of ſand of the like 
height; pour on water enough to lake the lune, but not 
to reduce it to Gull after ſlaking. If the ſand cleave into 
chinks, as the {mule aſcends, cover them up, ſo as no 
vent may be given thereto. This /zme, he adds, kept ten 
or twelve years, will be like glue; and will, farther, be 
of particular uſe in paincing on walls, as being no way 
prejudicial to the colours. See MoRTaR. 
Lime ig much uſed by tanners, ſkinners, &c. in the pre- 
paration of their leather; by ſoap-boilers for ditlo]ving 
the oil, and facilitating its union with the alkaline ſalt; 
and by ſugar-bakers for refining their ſugar. 
It is allo of ſome medicinal uſe ; being applied externally 
in deſiccative and epulotic medicines. 
It is alſo uſed as a depilatory z and has been ſometimes 
made into an unguent with honey for rheumatic and 
other obſiinate fixed pains of the joints or limbs: this 
unguent is much commended by Fuller, who obſerves, 
that it is almoſt cauſtic. As an abſorbent earih, it is 
anti-acid, and capable of abſorbing the acid matters 
which are produced in digeſtion from the weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, in diſeaſes proceeding ſrom a ſpontaneors 
acid, ſo well defcribed by Boerhaave. It is the fitter in 
thele diſeaſes, which ate commonly the effect of the in- 
activity and weakneſs of the fibres, as it poſleſſes a tonic 
quality, which other abſorbent earths have not. Beſides, 
perſons afflicted with theſe diſeaſes are ſubject to much 
wind, which is perhaps nothing elſe but gas; and giicl- 
lime is very capable of abſorbing that fluid. As gutch- 
lime is allo drying, a little cauſtic, and conſequently ci- 
catriſing, it may contribute to cure certain ulcers, eſpe— 
cially thoſe of the ſoft parts. Accordingly, ſeveral able 
phyſicians have preſcribed it ſucceſsſully for internal ſup- 
purations, and in the phthiſis pulmonalis. Morcover, 
the property which quict-lime has of attenuating viſcid 
matters, and of decompoling ammoniacal falts, bas been 
advantageoutly applied to diſſolve ſtones in the bladder 
and kidneys. But the belt method of adminiſtering 4s 
lime internally has been thought to be by giving the 
LL.IME=water ; becauſe this water is ſuppoſed to pofſeſs all 
the medicinal virtues of quick-lime, and becaule the 
carthy particles are thus reduced to the greateſt tinen!s 
and arc conſcquently ſuſceptible of the moſt perfect ne 
tribution. However, this ſhould be adminiſterec with 
great caution, and much diluted ; and, after all, it in 
doubted, Whether the /ime-watcr, thus diluted, has ©! 
the medicinal qualities which might be expected from 
quici-l/ime, Macquer. | 
Lime atiords a great variety of figures in its ſalts. 1e 
moſt perfect concretions among them ſeem to be doub!? 
pointed figures, thick toward one end and growing thin 
toward the other; ſome are flat and of a quadrilaters) 
hgure, 


and 
Tings 


nd others flat and very thin but hexangular; 
2 of the ſhape of a wedge, being cut off taper near | 
one end, and blunt at the other. Soda, or pot-aſh, made 
che plant ali, is very elegant and various in its ſhoots. 
a. are beautiful priſms, with the angles cut off near 
each end; others are oblong, and leſs regularly formed, 
ſome ſquare and very thin; others oblong, with a ten- 
dency to a chomboidal ſhape, and ſome roundiſh. Theſe 
area few, out of a great number of experiments, mace 
by the accurate Lewenhoeck, and fince repeated by other 
obſervers. The reſt, with the figures of theſe ſhoots, 
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| the leaf is a kind of gall, and owes its origin in the man- 

ner of all the other excreſcences of that kind to an in- 
ſect. This, however, has been ſought for in vain by 
many, who inquired after it too late; but Mr Reaumur 
ſearching the leaves in the beginning of May, found in 
every protuberance of this kind, ſeveral ſmal} worms of 
a white colour, and confrierable length, though not ex- 
ceeding a horſe-hair in thickneſs. "The reaſon that theſe 
are not found in the ſame place afterwards, probably, is, 
that they either go out of it, a+ the inhabitants of many 


are publithed at large in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
Lime makes the greateſt improvement upon light ſandy 
lands, or upon a dry gravel : but a cold clay feldom is 
much benetited by 11. If it be mixed with dung, or with 
mud, drawn from the bottom of the rivers, it makes an 
excellent mixture, eſpecially where the foil is very ſandy 
and in Weſtmoreland they procure fine crops of barley 
from their ſandy lands, by manuring them with /me 
and cow-dung mixed together. The nature of /7m77 un 
land is like that of chalk, it works downwards, as the fir- 
mers expreſs it; it is therefore beſt to treat it in the ſame 
manner, laying it upon a "ay the year before it is to b. 
plowed up. Lime is reckofied to make corn grow with 
+ thin huſk 3 but it is not a laſting manure, ſeldom hold 
ing for more than five crops. When /ime is uſed to 
land, which lies upon a deſcent, it ſhould be mixed 


the land; the conſequence of which, will be, that the 
rain will waſh out the virtue of the me and dung toge- 
ther, and carry the whole to the lower parts as it runs 
down. Dung and ie mixed together will do better for 
any land than cither of them alone. 

Al! lime is a very good manure, but that made of ſtone 


and {ixty buſheis to an acre. 


cool, it drs much better than in any other way. 


than reth lime alone. Moreton's Northampt. p. 481. 
Lint, bird. See BrkD- lime. 
Link, cream 0}. See C BAM. 


on ſome parts of his linen, and found that they gave 
very beautiful red colour, which did not come out in th 


mechanical arts as well as in medicine. 


which inhabits them during its term of life, being foun 


WW 


chryſalis, which they always paſs into elſewhere. 


lometimes another appearance not leſs fingular, and th 


ing the handle. The edge of the leaf in this caſe is a 


aſterward; for tlie leaf being unable to extend itſe 


naturally forms a ſort of hollow or 


is much better than what is made of chalk. The com- 
mon allowance is a buthel to a pole ſquare, or a hundred 


This they cover with earth, and fo leave it till the rains 
{all and flake it, and after that they ſpread it as evenly as 
poſſi le upon the ground. "They always find that if it 
be carried hot out of the kiin, and laid upon the land to 


The improvemer'c it makes upon land is owing chieſly to 
its heat, and he ſalt it contains. It is in much the ſame | moving them is Michaelmas. They ſhould remain four 
manner that :oal-aſhes, and the ſoot of coal become uſe- or five yes in the nurſery, and thould afterwards be 
ful upon the like fort of lands; but the farmers always removed to the places where they are to remain. The 
find thb a mixture of good earth and lime, that has lain ſoil they love is a ſtrong fat loam, in which they grow 
2 conſi-\-rable time together, is better for this purpoſe | very fait. 


Jn » * * 
Beſides theſe galls of the leaves of the /me-tree, they have 


other gal do, in order to paſs into their chryſalis ſtate, 

or elſe that this life in the worm ſtate, and the duration 

of that in the chryſalis, are both very ſhort, and that 
they have generally cſcapd in the form of flies before 
the time that they are ſought for in the leaves. See Tob. 

of Infefts, NY 27. and Reaumur's Hiſt. of Inf. vol. vi. 

p. 189. 

Live kiln, See Kin X. 

Li ME-@mmontacal, a kind of phoſphorus, invented by Mr. 
Homberg, a d made of ſal ammonizc aud lime. Sce 
Ammoniucal PnosPHORUS, 

Li uk, in Potuny. Ste Lrwox, . 

LIE, bree. Sce BRook-Lime. 
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LINE Hane, laprs calcarius, is a ſtone of a coarſe grain, 
which, being burnt in a kiln, makes an ingredient in 
mortar, plaſter, &c. 

LiME-tree, or Lis DtxN-tree, tilia, in Botany, a genus of 


with dung, and laid principally on the higher part of | the polyandria mono vnd claſs. Its characters are theſe : 


the flower has a concave coloured empalement, which is 
cut into five parts; it has five oblong blunt petals, which 
are crenated at their points; and many awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, terminated by ſingle ſummits; it has a roundifh 
germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle of the length of the 
ſtamina, crowned by an obtuſe five-cornered ſtama; the 
germen becomes a thick giubular captule with kve cells, 
opening at the baſe with five valves, each containing 
| one roundiſh ſeed. There are four ſpecies according to 

a and two in the Linnean [ylter. 

ic ſeveral ſpecies of the 1://@ or /ime-tree are all eaſily 
| propagated by layers, which in one year will thke good 
root, and ſhould then be removed to the nurſery, plant- 
ing them at two feet diſtance in rows, and the plants 
two feet aſunder in each row. The beſt ſcaſon for re- 


— 


— 


: 


The timber of the melee is uſed by the carvers, be- 
cauſe it is a ſoit light-wood ; and aiſo by architects for 
ſraming the models of their buiidings : the turners like- 


LiME-ga!'s, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſort of galls or vegetable wiſe uſe it for making light vowls, Gifhes, &c. but it is 
protuberanccs, tormed on the edges of the leaves of the oo ſoſt ſor any ſtrong purpoſes, Miller. 

{mr-tree in ſpring time; they are very common in the | Lime- tree flowers art ſu pole! to have an anodyne and 
Plantations ot gms, and are irregularly ſhaped, but anti- ſpaſmodic virtue: Koftiman ſcems to entertain a great 
uſua)ly oblong and rugged, and of a reddiſh colour, they | opinion of them in theſe intentions, and as his theory 
occupy only the edges of the leaves, and are of a red co- | deduces moſt difcifes from palms and ip{1.ode ttric- 
lour, ſometimes very beautiful. As tbeſe are very plen- tures, they are accordingly very trequent in his preſctip- 
tiful, Mr, Reaumur was of opinion, that they might be of tions. He fays he knew a chronical epiteply cured by the 
ſervice in the dying trade; he made trial by rubbing them uſe of an infution of them drank as tea, 


a | L:Mg-water, The genergl opinion of lime aQting as a 
e cauſtic, and contumirg the bodies it was made to act 


firſt waſhings afterwards. It is extremely probable, that upon, by means of the great quantity of particles of fire 
there wants only inquiry to prove that we have many va- it contained, long denied any preparation of it a place 
luable productions of this kind, which, though difregard-| among internal medicines; at length, water poured upon 
ed at preſent, might prove of great uſe in the ſeveral | it was found to take in a part of its virtues, and to be a 


valuable medicine, and very ſaſely to be given internally 


Theſe galls of the lime leaves are formed by a worm, in large quantities. 


d For this purpoſe, a gallon and a half, or two gallons of 


in them of all ſizes, from the moſt minute to that of the | water, ate poured by degrees upon a pound of freſl-burnt 
full growth, which is about half an inch in length; but 
when its period of life, as a worm, draws near, it de- 
ſerts this habitation, and goes elſewhere to paſs into its | which, the liquor is poured off, and paſſed thiough a 
chryſalis ſtate. This alſo is the caſe with the worms that 
habit many galls, which are frequently found to con- the water, and the remainder gives a ſtrong impregna- 
tain them in the worm ſtate, but never in that of the | tion to large quantities of freth water, though not ſo 


quict-Ume;, the veſle! ſhaken when the ebuilition ceales, 
and then ſet by, till the undiſfolved e has ſettled; after 


—  — - 


filter. Only a ſmall portion of the /ime is diflolved by 


ſtrong as the firſt; great part remaining at laſt undiſ- 

ſolved: this reſiduum, calcined again, becomes guick- 
, - q 

lime as before; and by repetitions of tùis procets, nearly 
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is 


is alſo owing to an infect; though many curious obſervers | the whole may be dillolved. The ſolution has a ſtrong, 
have miſled the finding it there. In this ſtate the whole 
leaf of the H tree reſembles a common ſpoon, being 
ſunk into a hollow in the middle, and in its pedicle mak- | filled with /me-water, and exactly cloſed, it may be kep 


ſtyptic taitez and its effects in chemical mixtures are 
ſmilar to thoſe produced by qr/et-LIME. In veficls quite 


l-| unchanged for many months; but in open veilels, the 


ways tumid, and forms a rib or ridge, running round | calcareous matter ſoon ſeparates from the aqueous finid, 
the whole circumference in the ſhape of a cord : this is 
ulually ſound daring the time that the leaf is growing to 
its ſize, and to this is owing the whole figure it aſſumes | convertible into guict-/ime by repeated calcination. It 


and forms a cruſt or CREAM upon the turlace, inipid 
and indifleluble as the earth in its natural ſtate, and again 


If | is obſerved, that the quantity of calcareous matter that 


arther toward the circumference by reaſon of this ring, | is thus ſeparated from /ze-water, is even greater than it 
: KW in its ſucceed- | oupht to be, if it was exactly proportioned to the eva- 
ing growth. The protuberance, in this caſe, ſurrounding | poration of the water; the cauſe of which is, that the 


de- 
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quick-I'me gradually recovers ſrom the air as much gas as | | 


is neceflary to deprive it of its properties of quick-/ime, 
and to reſtore it to its ſtate of imple calcarcous earth, 
mild, efferveſcing, and unſoluble in water. Hence, lime- 
water, by long expoſure to air, loſes much of its ſtrength, 
and at laſt becomes almoſt inſipid. It is neceſſary allo, 


hen this liquor is employed as a menſtruum, to add 


ſome quick-lime in ſubſtance, in order to continue the 
impregnation of the water with the //me. 

All lime is not equally good for the making this water 
but the ſeveral kinds ditier, according to the ſubſtances 
they are made from. In Holland they at this time make 
lime of ſea-thells, which they find in vaſt abundance on 
their ſea-ſhores. This was alſo a practice in the time of 
Diolcotides; but the lime thus made is not fit for making 
lime-water. The water made from it does not keep long, 
and is leſs ſtyptic, and ſweetiſh to the taſte, and is great- 
ly inferior to the water made with /zme burnt from ſtones. 
The newer the Ve is, the leſs it has been expoſed to the 
air, and the drier it has been kept, and finally, the more 
it has held together without crumbling, or mouldering to 
powder, the better it is for making lime water. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1700. 
It appears now from the ingenious Dr. Alſton's experi- 
men«cs, that one part of quick-//me is ſufficient for five or fix 
hundred parts of water. Water will diflolve but a certain 
portion of quick-ime; and how much that is cannot be 
eaſily aſcertained. So ſar ſeems certain from Dr. Alſton's 
experiments, that one pound of quick-/ime is ſufficient for 
making fix hundred pounds of geod /ime-water ; and that 
thoſe who with Charas have ſuppoſed, that theTecond 
and third //me-water is weaker than the firſt, have been 
led into an error by the ſmall quantity of water they uſed. 
And it has been generally believed, that in order to ob- 
tain good /ime-watcr, the quick- lime muſt not only be re- 
cent and fully calcined, but alſo for one part of quick- 
lime only cight, ten, or, at moſt twelve parts of water 
taken; as if it could impregnate no more. But the 
Doctor ſays he has found by many experiments, that it is 
altogether indifferent whether the water be hot or cold, 
poured on gradually, or at once, the water poured on the 
lime, or the lime thrown into the water; whether the 
quick-/ime be in ſhells, or ſlaked; or even expoſed to 
the air for ſeveral months, for ſuch quantities of the wa- 
ter as are commonly uſed ; and if the quick-/ime be freſh, 
whether for one pound of it, eight, ten, twenty, fifty, or 
five hundred pounds of water be taken. Only it 1s ne- 
ceſſary, even for the firſt water after the ebullition is 
over, to ſtir and mix the lime with the water, and allow 
it time to impregnate itſelf ; which is beſt known by the 
crult formed on its ſurface. Filtration indeed is not ne- 
ce ſſai y. if it be not to prevent any undiflolved /ime being 
mixed with it; or cruſts diminiſhing its tranſparency. 
The Doctor, ſor his own uſe, poured about eight pounds 
of boiling water upon a pound of ſtone quick-/ime in a 
glazed earthen veſſel. He drank about a pint and an half 
of this //me-water, daily for about fixteen months; filling 
up the veſſel, when neceſſary, with freſh water, ſome- 
times hot and ſometimes cold, without obſerving any 
difference in the /ime-water, which he conſtantly filtered 
throuch grey paper, before he. crank it. He obſerved, 
that the /me was not exhauſted after two years and two 
months, nor was the water ſenſibly weaker, when it 
ſtood a ſufficient time on the lime, which he knew by the 
cruſts that were formed. But the me becoming con- 
ſiderably lighter, after it is long thus uſed, it at length 
requires ſeveral days to ſubſide, and form the cruſts, and 
aſter the cruſts are ſormed, it does not leave half the 
water clear, as it did at firit. On the whole, this ſingle 
pound of lime afforded the Doctor about fix hundred 
pounds of /ime-water. He adds, that having taken lime 
walcr made indifterently of lime ſtone, or of chalk, or of 
ſheils, and ſometimes made of all the three together, he 
was never able to diſcover any difference in their effects. 
But ſo much lime-water is not to be obtained from quick- 
lime, unleſs it be freſh, completely calcined, and free 
from heterogeneous ſubſtances z for if defective in any of 
theſe, it will yield proportionably leſs /mec-water. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. and Chem. Dict. 

M. Burler has an ample account of its effects in the 
French Memoirs, chiefly from his own experience. But 
he obſerves, it ſucceeded much better in Holland, &c. 
than in France. 'It is a powerful alterant, and, like a 
pure alkaline water, fitted to blunt and deſtroy acid fer- 
ments, which are the principles of all obſtructions, and 
the cauſe of moſt chronic diſeaſes. Its principal uſe is in 
cachexies, green-ſicknels, dropſy, ſcurvy, obſtfuctions of 
the liver, ſpleen, &c. 

Experience has ſhewn /ime-water to be an excellent me- 
dicine in many caſcs; in the gravel and ſtone particu- 
larly. And it has alſo been found very ſerviceable in the 


gout, in habitual relaxations of the bowels, and in other | 
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caſes of relaxation. In ſome kinds of the ſcurvy likewiſe 
it is of uſe; and is often applied with ſucceſs, exter. 
nally, to ulcers, &c. 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente aſſures us, he cured a ſchir. 
rous ſpleen, and the dropſy, by a continued uſe of ſponges 
dipped in common /1me-water, and placed near the part 
atteted. Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 80. 
Lime-water, which was long looked on as a cauſtic, wa 
in the laſt century, ſound to be a very ſafe and valuable 
remedy. It is uncertain who firſt ventured to give it in. 
wardly ;; but Willis, Bates, and Moreton, ſeem to have 
uſed it much. 
Lime-water kills worms, and many other, if not all, in. 
ſets. Hence Dr. Alſton concludes, it might prote 3 
good anthelmintic for children; and experience has con. 
hrmed this notion, 
It is probable, that Iime-water may be of great uſe in 
long ſea-voyages, in preventing the corruption of water 
or inſects breeing in it, as well as curing the diſcaſes to 
which ſea-faring peopie are moſt ſubj<&t. The experi- 
ment is certainly tate, ealy, and attended with no ex. 
881 one pound) of freth well-burnt quick: lime of an 
ind being enough for a hogſhead of water, which ma 
not only be uſed for common drink by the diſeaſed, or 
for prevention by the healthy; but alſo by boiling and 
expoſing it to the air for a ſhort time, it may be reduced 
to [weet water, and uſed in drefling the viduals of the 
moſt delicate. 
"The virtues of lime-water do not depend on its abforh. 
ency; and it may as juſtly be called antalkaline, as ant- 
acid, 
Laue. water prevents or long protracts the putrefaQion of 
animal ſubſtances. Dr. Alſton alſo thinks that guick-/ime 
in a ſhip's well, would effectually prevent the corruption 
of the water, and conſequently the putrid ſtreams, or 
foul air, thence ariſing, which ſometimes prove fatal to 
the crew. 
The virtues of /ime-water outwardly applied in many dif. 
eaſes of the ſkin, in excoriations, ulcers, gangrencs, &c. 
are well known. Perhaps there is not a better gargariſm 
tor ſeveral ſorts of ſores in the mouth and throat than 
lime-water. It has alſo been known to be of great uſe in 
the tooth-ach. Inwardly taken, /ime-water bs all the 
virtues of pure element, which are not a few; and on 
which probably depend the good effects of mineral wa- 
ters, more than on the minerals they contain. Dr. Al- 
ſton never found it cauſed thirſt; on the contrary, he 
found it quenched thirſt, as well as ſimple water, and 
cuſtom rendered it agreeable, Lime-water is notably de- 
tergent and attenuating, even more fo than ſoap itſelf, 
of mucous, viſcid, and other animal ſordes, which makes 


A 


it preterable, in many caſes, to the pureſt, as well as to 


mineral waters. In a word, {ime-water may be ſaid, in 
general, to purify the blood with as good reaſon, as any 
one medicine whatever, eſpecially from any putrid, pu- 
rulent, or ſcorbutic foulneſſes. 

Dr. Lewis obſerves, that /ime-water, drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three or four times a day, has 
been found ſerviceable in ſcrophulous complaints, en 
ſeminal weakneſſes, and other diſorders proceeding from 
an impurity of the fluids, or Jaxity and debility of the 
ſolids. It generally promotes urine; oftentimes the cu- 
ticular diſcharge ; and where the ſtomach is oppreſſed 
with viſcid phlegm, expectoration. It for the molt part 
binds the belly, and ſometimes occaſions a troubleſome 
coſtiveneſs, unleſs this eſſect be occaſionally provided 
againſt by the interpoſition of proper laxatives. It an- 
iwers beſt in cold, ſluggiſh, phlegmatic, and corpulent 
habits; and is to be uſed moze cautiouſly in hot, bilious 
diſpoſitions, and where the patient is much emaciated, 
or the appetite weak, and at the time of any critical or 
periodical evacuation. It has been cuſtomary to impreg- 
nate 4:-water with different materials, partly for ren- 
dering 1: more acceptable to the palate and ſtomach, and 
partly for improving its medicinal efficacy againſt cuti- 
neous deicdations. The college of Edinburgh directs, 
in this view, three ounces of the ſhavings of the wood 
and bark of ſallafras, one ounce and a half of ſhaved li- 
quorice, and four drams and a half of bruiſed nutmegs; 
the college of London, half an ounce of ſaſſafras bark, 
and one ounve of liquorice, with the addition, in ſome 
caſes, of four ounces of raſped guaiacum wood, and thice 
drams of coriander ſeeds ; to be macerated for four days 
in three quarts of //me-water,” and the liquor ftrained off 
for uſe, Theſe infuſions are taken in the ſame quanti- 
ties as the ſimple /me-water, by themſelves, or with the 
addition of milk, Lewis's Mat. Med. 

But Dr. Macbride obſerves, that the activity of /ime-water 
is impaired by infuſing vegetable ſubſtances therein, 
which contain much fixed air, ſuch as the guaiacum or 
ſallafras ; for theſe woods, abounding in refin, give out 
their cementing principle, which, uniting with * 2 
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cl lim ſtate 0 
4 8 earth: therefote, when it is intended 


ds, or any other ſubſtance of the like na- 
— os out * virtue to lime · water, and that 
N water ſhould, at the ſame time, contain its due pro- 
tion of diſſolved lime, ſome quict- lime ought to be 
added, during the time of maceration. He alſo obſerves, 
that as milk contains a large proportion of fixed air, it 
ought not to be mixed with /me-water, ſince it muſt ne- 
ceffarily take off from its activity. To the ſame purpoſe, 
Dr. Alſton has obſerved, that there is ſcarce any thing 
that is uſually mixed and given along with /ime-water, 
that does not, more or Jeſs, deſtroy its efficacy; for 
which reaſon he recommended it always to be taken alone. 
ide's Eſſavs, p. 250. 271. 
= ye by De. Laws that /ime-watey diſſolves, by 
the aſſiſtance of heat, mineral ſulphur, vegetable oils and 
reſins, and animal fats. It extracts alſo, in the cold, the 
virtues of ſundry reſinous and oily vegetables, and diſ- 
ſolres thick phlegm, or mucous matters, and the curd of 
milk, with which laſt it forms a white liquid, nearly fimi- 
lar to milk in its natural ſtate. But the diſſolvent power 
of quick-!ime has been evinced by Dr. Macbride, and 
thewn to extend to a variety of different ſubſtances, as 
camphor, myrrh, gum guaiacum, aſa fœtida, aloes, caſtor, 
balſam of Tolu, maſtich, jalap, and the cortex Peru- 
vianus, which were found to yield ſtrong ſolutions and 
tinctures 3 and theſe, he ſays, are more elegant medi- 
cines, and perhaps may be found more efficacious than 
the ſpirituous tinctures, ſince they will never become 
tucbid, or ſeparate on being mixed in any watery vehicle, 
And fince the ſolvent power of quict-lime is found to de- 
nd on its depriving certain ſubſtances of that fixed air, 
which is their cementing principle, it was natural to ima- 
ine that it might be uſefully applied to the ſolution of 
- human calculus or ſtone. 
Of all the various ſubſtances examined by Dr. Hales, 
with a view of determining their reſpective quantities of 
fixed air, the human calculus was ſound to contain the 
Largeſt proportion; above one half of this maſs conſiſt- 
ing of fixed air. Nevertheleſs, if the cauſtic alkali, or 
lime-water, could be ſaſely conveyed to it, theſe would 
abſorb the fixed air, and the earthy parts, deprived of 
what bdund them together, muſt preſently fall to pieces. 
That lime-water is lithontriptic has been ſhewn ſuffici- 
ently by Dr. Hales, and more fully by Dr. Whytt. See 
his 25 on the Virtues of Lime-water, in the Cure of the 
Stone, and Edinb. Ef. &c. vol. i. art. 13. p. 383. vol. v. 
art. 69. 
. prefers calcined oyſter- nell lime-water to 
any other ; which, he ſays, proves a more active men- 
ſtruum for this concrete, than that made from the ſtone 
limes; the diſſolving power of the oyſter-ſhell Iime-water 
ſeeming, from Dr. Whytt's experiments, to be more than 
double to that of the ſtone lime- waters. Dr. Alſton ſeems 
to think this a matter of indifference ; and was himſelf 
cured chietiy by the ſtone quick-l:me water before men- 
tioned, This lithontriptic quality of /zme-watey has been 


ficacy of lime-water in this reſpect, not only when made 
by the firſt infuſion, and aſſiſted by artificial heat, but 
even after fifty or more infuſions, and in the common 
air. The doctor thinks that the energy of lime-water in 
this caſe probably conſiſts in its penetrating detergency, 
whereby infinuating itſelf among the ſolid parts of the 
calculi, or into their pores, it ſeparates them, or di- 
miniſhes their coheſion, but does not diſſolve them. See 
I1THoNTRIPTICS. 

But the efficacy of quick»lime and cauſtic alkali in this in- 
tention, is now known to depend principally, if not en- 
tirely, on its power of abſorbing the air, which binds 
calculous ſubſtances together. However, the alkali, 
when combined with oil, and made into ſoap, is not only 
ſo greatly obtunded thereby, as to loſe much of its power, 
but the ſoap itſelf is ſo nauſeous, that few perſons can 
induced to take it in a quantity ſufficient to prove of 
much effect: it would, therefore, be a happy diſcovery 
if any vehicle could be found out that would ſheathe the 
aerimony of the cauſtic alkali, ſo as to allow it to be 
taken in large and continued doſes. Poſſibly, ſays Dr. 
Macbride, veal broth, or a decoction of marſhmallow 
roots, might be found to anſwer this purpoſe ; and /ime- 
water might be taken at the ſame time, which would not 
at all interfere with the operation of the alkali, but rather 
add to its activity. Dr. Chittick's noſtrum, which is 
found, after a perſeverance of ſome months, actually to 
diſſolve the ſtone, is ſaid to be nothing more than the 
cauſtic alkali, given in veal broth. But /ime-water, when 
taken alone, muſt often fail in producing any conſider- 
able effect as a lithontri tic, becauſe it will loſe much of 
ts power, as Dr. Macbride has ſhewn, from the fixed 
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e reſtores it to its original ſtate of an in- 


farther confirmed by Dr. Alſton, who has ſhewn the ef- | 
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therefore, recommends it to be drank when the ſtomach 
is empty; and alſo, as Dr. Whytt and Dr. Macbride 
have proved by experiments, from the fixed ajr of the 
urine itſelf, which. will ſaturate great part of .the\quick- 
lime, even when it hath reached the bladder. Macbiide's 
Eſſays, eff. 5. paſlim: 6 145 8 
Since there is but a ſmall proportion of lime in the water, 
it may be thought that taking a ſew grains of the quick- 
lime in ſubſtance would prove much more eſſectual in the 
ſtone, than large quantities of /ime-water. But this is a 
miſtake ; and hence Mrs. Stephens's egg-ſhells and ſnail- 
ſhells, if burnt to quick-lime, can never be equally ſuc- 
ceſsful with /ime-water ſor the 8TONE. 
As for the aque lenedlictæ compoſite, or compound lims- 
waters, they are not to be compared with ſümple /ime- 
water in the gravel; nor, in Dr. Alſton's opinion, in any 
diſeaſe requiring this water. = 
The doctor adds, in his appendix, that though he can- 
not yet determine how fat /ime-water may be proper, 
even in acute diſtempers, yet he has found it ſafe in fe- 
verith colds ; and by the caſes he there mentions, it ſeems 
probable that /ime-water, by its diluent and diuretic qua- 
lities, may prove more uſeſul in fevers, than is at preſent 
believed. | 

However this may prove on farther trials, it may be ſaid, 
in general, that /ime-water is diluent, detergent, anti- 
ſeptic, anthelmintic, diuretic, and vulnerary ; uſeful in 
all diſeaſes proceeding from, or accompanied with ob- 
ſtructions in the bowels or glands, viſcid phlegm, cal- 
culous concretions, or putrefaction; and commended for 
the ſcurvy, ſcrophulæ, gravel, conſumptions, empyema, 
aſthma, arthritis vaga, œdematous ſwellings, diabetes, 
fluor albus, fluxes, &c. and outwardly for diſeaſes of the 
{kin, ulcers, gangrenes, &c. It may be taken to the 
quantity of a pound, once, twice, or thrice a day; or 
uſed for common drink. See Dr. Alſton's Diſſertation 
on Duick-lime, and Lime-water, Edinb. 1752. 

LIMEK, or LiME-hound. See Blood-Hounp. HS, 

LIMEUM, in Botany, a genus of the heptandria digynia 
claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is — _ of 
five leaves; that it has five equal petals; and that the fruit 
is a globular capſule, with two cells. There is only one 
ſpecies. 

LIMIT of diftin# vifion, in Optics. See Diſtindd Visron. 

LIMITATION, limitatio, in Law, is a certain time af- 
ſigned by ſtatute, within which an action muſt be brought; 
and limitation of time is two-fold ; viz. to make title to 
an inheritance by the common law; and in writs by ſe- 
veral ſtatutes. There is a /imitation in real and perſonal 
actions; and in the former, he that will ſue for any lands 
or hereditaments, ought to prove that he or his anteſtors 
were ſeiſed of the lands ſued for by writ of affiſe, or he 
cannot maintain his action; and this is called limitation 
of aſſiſe. Stat. Welt. 1. 
The 21 Jac. I. cap. 16. ordains, that all writs of for- 
medon, &c. for title to lands in eſſe, ſhall be ſued and 
proſecuted within twenty years after the title had; but 
there is a proviſo in the ſtatutes, to relieve infants, feme 
coverts, perſons beyond ſea, or in priſon, and the heirs 
of ſuch perſons, ſo as they commence their ſuits within 
the times limited aſter their impediments are removed. 
By ſtatute, actions of debt, actions upon the caſe, ex- 
cept for words, actions of account (except concerning 


merchandize), of detinue, trover and treſpaſs, are to be 


commenced within fix years after the cauſe of action, and 
not after; actions of aſſault and battery, wounding and 
impriſonment, within four years; and for ſlander within 
two _ after the cauſe of action, &c. 21 Jac. I. 
cap. 10. 

1 of e/tate, in a legal ſenſe, imports how long 
the eſtate ſhall continve, or 1s rather a qualification of a 
precedent eſtate. As where one doth give lands to a 
man to hold to him and his heirs male; and to him and 
the heirs female, &c. here the daughters ſhall not have 
any thing in it, ſo.long as there is a male ; for the eſtate 
to the heirs male is firit limited. Co. Litt. 313. 

LiMITATION of the crown. The ſtatutes 1 W. & M. cap. 
8. 12 W. III. cap. 2. and 1 & 2 Ann. cap. 17. 4 Ann. 
cap. 8. &c. are acts for the limitation of the crown, and 
ſetiling it on proteſtant heirs in the houſe of Hanover. 
See CROWN: 

LIMITED problem, is that which admits but of one folu- 
tion, or which can only be ſolved one way: as to make 
a circle paſs through three points given, not lying in = 
right line, to deſcribe an equilateral triangle on a line 

iven, &c. See PROBLEM, and DETERMINATE. 

LIMITROPHOUS co/umu. Sec Cor van. 

LIMITS, in Mathematics, is ſometimes uſed, in general, 
ſor quantities, one of which is greater, and the other 
leſs than another quantity. Thus, in the quantities, a, 
x, b, if a be leſs than x, and 4 be greater than x, a and 


4 are ſaid to be {/;nits of x. The word occurs in this 


RN ſenſe, 


fenſe, when we ſpeak of the /imits of the roots of equa- 
tions. | 
Sometimes a quantity is ſaid to be a /imit between two 
others, when it is greater than the one and leſs than the 
other. So a ratio is ſaid to be a limit between two other 
en when it is greater than the one and leſs than the 
other. 

But /imit is often ufed in a more reſtricted ſenſe; thus, 
when a variable quantity approaches continually to ſome 
determinate quantity, and may come nearer to it than to 
have any given difference, but can never go beyond it; 
then is the determinate quantity ſaid to be the it of the 


. variable quantity. 


Hence, the circle may be ſaid to be the limit of its circum- 
ſcribed and inſcribed polygons ; becauſe theſe, by in- 
creaſing the number of their ſides, can be made to differ 
from the circle leſs than by any ſpace that can be pro- 
poſed, how ſmall ſoever. 


The limit of a variable ratio, is ſome determinate ratio, 


to which the variable ratio may continually approach, 
and come nearer to it than to have any given difference, 
but can never go beyond it. Hence, the ratio of the or- 
dinate to the ſub-tangent of a curve, is ſaid to be the 
limit of the variable ratio of the differences of the ordi- 
nates, to the differences of the abſciſſæ. 

The word /imit, in this ſenſe, ſignifies the ſame as what 
Sir Iſaac Newton calls a firſt or prime, and a laſt or ul- 
timate ratio, 

There are two caſes of a variable quantity, or variable 
ratio, tending to ſuch a limit, as we have been deſcribing. 
In the firſt cafe, the variable quantity, or ratio, will not 
only approach to its Hit nearer than any given difte- 
rences, but will actually arrive at its Vt. 

In the ſecond cafe, the variable quantity, or ratio, will 
only approach its Amit within leſs than any given diffe- 
rence, but will never actually arrive at it. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, to avoid the harſhneſs of the hypothe- 
{is of indiviſibles, and the tediouſneſs of demonſtrations, 
according to the method of the ancients, by deductions 
ad abſurdum, has premiſed ſeveral lemmata, in the firſt 
ſection of the firſt book of his principles, relating to the 
firſt and laſt ſums, and ratios of naſcent and evaneſcent 
quantities; that is, to the limits of ſums and ratios, This 
qoctrine chiefly depends on the firſt of thoſe lemmata; 
the words of which are, Quantitates ut & quantitatium ra» 
tiones, que ad equalitatem tempore quovis finito conftantcr 
tendunt, & ante finem temporis illius propius ad invicem 
accedunt quam pro data quavis differentia, fiunt ultimo 
equates, 

The learned gentlemen, who have written in defence of 
Sir Iſaac, againft the author of the Analyſt, are not agreed 
among themfelves, as to the preciſe meaning of this 
lemma. One of theſe gentlemen fays, that the genuine 
meaning of this propoſition is, that thoſe quantities are 
to be eſteemed ultimately equal, and thoſe ratios ulti- 
mately the ſame, which are perpetually to each other, in 
ſuch a manner, that any difference, how minute ſoever 

being given, a finite time may be aſſigned, before the 
end of which, the difference of thoſe quantities, or ratios, 
ſhall become leſs than that given difference. See Pref. 
State of the Rep. of Letters tor Oct. 1735, and for Oct. 
1736. 

W hat Sir Iſaac Newton intends we ſhould underſtand by 
the ultimate equality of magnitudes, and the ultimate 
identity of the ratios propoſed in this lemma, will be 
beſt known from the demonſtration annexed to it. By 
that it appears, Sir Iſaac Newron did not mean, that any 
point of time was aſſignable, wherein theſe varying mag- 
nitudes would become actually equal, or the ratios really 
the ſame ; but only that no diilerence whatever could be 
named, which they ſhould not paſs. The ordinate of 
any diameter of an hyperbola, is always leſs than the 
ſame continued to the aſymptote; yet the demonſtration 
of this lemma can be applied, without changing a ſingle 
word, to prove their ultimate equality. The ſame is 
evident from the lemma immediately following, where 
parallelograms are infcribed, and others circumſcribed 
to a curvilinear ſpace. Here the firſt lemma 1s applied 
to prove, that by multiplying the number, and diminith- 
ing the breadth of the'e paralielograms i infinitum, that 
is, perpetually and without end, the inſcribed and cir- 
cumſeribed figures become ultimately equal to the cur- 


vilincar ſpace, and to each other; whereas, it is evident, |. 


that no point of time can be aſſigned, wherein they are 
actually equal; to ſuppoſe this were to aſſert, that the 
variation aſcribed to the figures, though endleſs, could 


be brought to a period, and be perfectly accompliſhed ; | 


and thus we ſhould return to the unintelligible lan- 
cuage of indivifibles. The excellence of this method 
conſiſts in making the ſame advantage of this endleſs 
approximation towards equality, as by the uſe of indivi- 
ſibles, without being involved in the abſurdities of that 


yo 


LIM 


doctrine. In ſhort, the difference between theſs . 
may be thus explained. "0g 
There are but three ways in nature of comparing 
one is by ſhewing them to conſiſt of ſuch, ag by en 
tion on each other will appear to occupy the ſame ” wh 
another is, by ſhewing their proportion toſomethirg. 5 g 
this method can only be directly applied to the like fon N 
as the former; for this proportion mult be finally | wa 
mined by ſhewing when the multiples of ſuch ſpacey = 
equal, and when they differ: the third method to be uſe, 
where theſe other two fail, is by deſcribing upon the 
ſpaces in queſtion ſuch figures as may be compared be 
the former methods; and thence dedueing the relatio 
between thoſe ſpaces, by that indirect manner of roof 
commonly called deduttio ad abſurdum; and this i; 80 
concluſive a demonſtration, as any other, it being indu- 
bitable, that thoſe things are equal, which have no vie. 
rence. Thus Euclid and Archimedes demonſtrate aj 
they have written concerning the compariſon and men. 
ſuration of curvilinear ſpaces. The method advanced þ 
vir IfaacNewton for the fame purpoſe, diſſers from their: 
only by applying this indirect form of proof to ſome ge. 
neral propoſitions, and from thence deducing the reſt b 
a direct form of reafoning. Whoever compares a 
fourth of Sir Iſaac Newton's lemmas with the firſt, wi 
fee, that the proof of the curvilinear ipaces, there conſider. 
ed, having the proportion named, depends wholly upon 
this, that if otherwiſe the figure inſcribed within one of 
them, could not approach, by ſome certain diſtance, tg 
the magnitude of that ſpace : and this is preciſely the 
form of reaſoning, whereby Euclid proves the propor. 
tion between the different circles. As this method of 
reafoning is very diffuſively ſet out in the writings of the 
ancients; and Sir Iſaac Newton has here expreſſed him- 
ſelf with that brevity, that the turn of his argument may 
poſhblyeſcape the unwary, the reading of the ancientsmult 
be the beſt introduction to the krowledge of his method, 
The impoſſible attempt of comparing curvilmear fpaces, 
without having any recourſe to the foremention-d in- 
direct method of argumg, produced the abſurdity of inci. 
viſibles. 
As the magnitudes, called in this lemma ultimately 
equal, may never abſolutely exiſt under that equality; f» 
the varying magnitudes holding to cach other the vari. 
able ratios, here conſidered, may never exiſt under that, 
which is here called their ultimate ratio. Of this Sir 
Ifaac Newton gives an inſtance, from lines increaſing to- 
gether by equal additions, and having from the firſt a 
given difference, For the ultimate ratio of theſe lines, 
in the ſenſe of this lemma, as Sir Iſaac Newton himſclt 
obſerves, will be the ratio of equality, though theſe lines 
can never have this ratio; ſince no point of time can be 
alligned, when one docs not exceed the other. 
In like manner, the quantities called by Sir Iſaac Newton 
vaniſhing, may never ſubſiſt under that proportion here 
eſteemed their ultimate. 
In the caſe of drawing tangents to curves, where the or- 
dinate bears the ſame proportion to the ſubtangent, as 
that wherewith the difference of the ordinates, to the 
difference of the abſciſſæ, vaniſh ; theſe lines mult not be 
conceived, by the name of an evaneſcent, or any other 
appellation, ever to ſubſiſt under that proportion: for 
ſhould we conceive theſe lines, in any manner, to {ubſi!t 
under this proportion, though at the inſtant of their va- 
niſhing, we ſhall fall into the unintelligible notion of 
indiviſibles, by endeavouring to repreſent, to the imagina- 
tion, ſore inconceivable kind of exiſtence of theſe lines 
between their having a real magnitude, and becoming 
abſolutely nothing. Sir Iſaac Newton was himſelf appre- 
henſive, that this miſtake might be made; for as he 
thought fit (in compliance with the bad taſte which then 
prevailed) to continue the uſe of ſome loole and in- 
diſtinct expreſſions reſembling thoſe of indivitibles, tor 
which he has himſelf apologized, he expteſsly cautions us 
againſt milinterpreting him in this manner, when be 
ſays: Si quando dixero quantitates quam minimas vel e- 
neſcentes, vel ultimas, cave intelligas quantitales mag nis 
delerminatas, fed cogita ſemper diminuendas fine fine. 
Thus expreſsly has he declared to us, that vanilhing 
quantities, or whatever other leſs accurate appellation le 
names them by, are to be conſidered as indeterminate 
quantities bearing to each other under their difteren! 
magnitudes, different proportions ; which the quantities 
themſelves can never obtain, and the mit of theſe pro- 
portions is that, for the ſake of which theſe quantities 
are conſidered: inſomuch, that ſince theſe quantities 
have different proportions, while they obtain the name ot 
vaniſhing quantities, the term ultimate is neceſſarily added 
to denote that proportion, which is the /imit of an end 
leſs number of varying ones. The like remark is necel- 
ſary, when theſe quantities are conſidered in the vibe 
light, as ariüng before the imagination: for then dhe 
, propor* 


prime qua 


LIM 


proportion intended muſt be ſpecified, by calling it the 
firſt, or prime proportion of theſe quantities. And as 
this additional epithet 18 neceſſary to expreſs the propor- 
tion intended, ſo it is abſurd to apply it to the quantities 
themſelves z as Sir Iſaac Newton lays, there are rationes 
| nitatum naſcentium, but not quantitates prime 
naſcentes- Philoſoph. Tranſactions, N“ 342. p. 205. 

80 that, according to the author we have been quoting, all 
the examples given by Sir Iſaac in the before mentioned 
ſection, are to be underſtood of ſuch limits or ultimate 
ratios, as are never attained to by the quantities and 
ratios limited, but to which theſe may approach inde- 
finitely, that is, ſo as to differ leſs than by a given quan- 
on the other hand, a learned gentieman, who aſſumed 
the name of Philalethes Cantabrigienſis, thinks that Sir 
Iſaac means, by the words of the lemma, and proves, in 
his demonſtration, not that the quantities, or ratios are 
barely to be conſidered as ultimately becoming equal, or 
are to be eſteemed as ultimately equal; though, in reali- 
ty, they can never have that proportion to each other; 
but that they do at laſt become actually, perfectly, and 
abſolutely equal. Pref. State of the Republic of Letters 
for November 1735, p- 371. 6 

He alſo diſtinguiſhes, as above, between quantities and 
ratios which arrive at their limits, and thoſe which do not. 
And it is inſiſted on, that every one of the examples 
given in the lemmata of this firſt ſection of the firſt book 
of Sic Iſaac's Principles, are of ſuch quantities and ra- 
tios as actually arrive at their reſpective /imits; nor is 
there an inſtance there given of a quantity, or ratio, 
which never arrives at its limit, except one at the latter 
end of the ſcholium of this ſection (and that by way of 
illuſtration of a particular objection only) of two quan- 
titics, having a given difference, and being equally in- 
creaſed, ad inſinitum, and whoſe ratio, it is admitted, never 
arrives at its //mit. But decreaſing quantities may really, 
and, in fact, be diminiſhed ad infinitum : for they may 
yaniſh and come to nothing. 'The ratio therefore of 


theſe, ſays he, may arrive at its limit, though that of | 


the others cannot. 
Neither are theſe learned gentlemen agreed as to the ſenſe 
of the word vaniſhing or evaneſcent, in the ſcholium of 
this firſt ſection of Sir Iſaac's !'rinciples. 
The queſtion is, whether the quantities that vaniſh, are 
underitood to ſpend ſome finite time in vaniſhing, or to va- 
niſu in an inſtant, or point of time; and conſequently, whe- 
ther they bear to one another an infinite number ot diffe- 
rent ſucceſhve ratios during the vaniſhing, or one ratio 
on'y, at the point, or inſtant of their evaneſcence. 
Thus laſt is the ſenſe in which Phz/alethes takes the word 
evaneſcent, or vaniſhing ; and the diſpute, on this head, 
as he obſerves, is of no other conſequence, than to de- 
termine, whether the ſenſe in which he uſes the word 
be agreeable to Sir Iſaac Newton's. For, if the quanti- 
ties ranich in an inſtant, I take the only ratio with which 
they vaniſh ; or they ſpend a finite time in vanithing, and 
I take the laſt of the ratios, which they ſucceſſively bear 
to one another during that time; ſtill the ratio, taken in 
clther of theſe caſes, will be one and the ſame. Pref. 
date of the Repub. of Letters for November 1735, p. 
303, 384. 
We cannot pretend to give the whole detail of this con- 
troverſy, but muſt reter the curious to the Preſent State of 
the Republic of Lecters for 1735. We ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that this difquifition is partly critical and partly 
[cientifical. The critical inquiry is into the ſenſe of Sir 
Ifaac, fo far as it may be determined from his own words, 
and here we cannot help thinking that this is ſomewhat 
doubtful, The other inquiry is about the true or ſcien- 
utical notion, upon which this doctrine ought to be 
tounded. Wich reſpect to which we ſhall only alk two 
queſtions, which every reader may reſolve for himſelf, 
to wit, whether the conception or notion he has of the 
ratio or proportion of evaneſcent quantities, at the point 
Or inſtance of their evaneſcence, be more clear and di- 
Rinct than the notion of infiniteümals? And whether 
the notion of inſcribed or cireumſcribed polygons to any 
earre, attaining their laſt form, and thereby conciding_ 
With their curvilinear limit, be more clear and diſtinct 
than the notion of polygons of an infinite number of 
ides, in the method of infinitefimals ? 
elore we leave this ſubject, it may be proper to give 
the ſentiments of an eminent mathematician about the 
doctrine of /im:ts, or of prime and ultimate ratios, and 
iv new the connection of this doctrine with that of 
Sas Mr. Maclawin, in his Treat. of Flux. art. 502. 
4 Newton conſiders the ſimultaneous increments 
way. i as linite, and then inveſtigates the 
95 of ich is the limit of the various proportions which 
= crements bear to each other, while he ſuppoſes 
m to decreaſe together till they vaniſh z which ratio is 
6 | 
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the ſame with the ratio of the fluxions. In order ts 
diſcover this /imit, he firſt determines the ratio of the in- 
crements in general, and reduces it to the moſt imple 
terms, ſo as that (generally ſpeaking) a part at leaſt of 
each term may be independent ot the value of the in- 
crements themſelves ; then; by ſuppoſing the increments 
to decreaſe till they vaniſh, the /1mit readily appears. 

For example, let @ be an invariable quantity, a flowing 
quantity, and e any increment of x; then the ſimulta- 
neous increments of xx and a will be 2x2+4 and ao, 
which are in the ſame ratio to each other, as 2x+0 is to 
a. This ratio of 2x +0 to a, continually decreaſes while 
o decreaſes, and is always greater than the ratio of 2x 
to a, while o is any real increment ; but it is manifeſt, 
that it continually approaches to the ratio of 2x to à as 
its mit; whence it follows, that the fluxion of xx is to 
the fluxion of ax, as 25 is to g. If x be ſuppoſed to flow 
uniformly, ax will likewiſe flow uniformly, but +» 
with a motion continually accelerated : the motion with 
which ax flows, may be meaſured by as z but the motion 
wich which 2x flows is not to be meaſured by its increment 
2x0 + 00, but by the part 2x0 only, which is generated in con- 
ſequence of that motion; and the part 0 15 to be rejected, 
becauſe it is generated in conſequence only of the acce— 
leration of the motion with which the variable ſquare 
flows, while o, the increment of its fide, is generated : 
and the ratio of 2x9 to av is that of 2x to a, which was 
found to be the limit of the ratio of the increments 2 
+ 20 and ar. See Forio. 

It is objected againſt Sir Iſaac Newton's method of in- 
veſtigating this //m/t, that he firſt ſuvpoſes. that there 
are increments z that when it is ſaid let te 13.crements va- 
n:/h, the former ſuppoſition is deſtroyed, and yet a con- 
ſequence of this ſuppoſition, i. e. an exprethon got by 
virtue thereof, is retained. But the ſuppotition- that are 
made in this method of inveſtigating the Hit are not 
ſo contradictory as this objection icems to import. He 
firſt ſuppoſes that there are increments generated, and 
reprelents their ratio by that of two quantities, one of 
which is given ſo as not to vary with the increments. It 
he had atterwards ſuppoſed that no increments had been 
generated, this indeed had been a ſuppoſiion directly 
contradictory to the former. But when he fuppoſes thoſe 
increments to be diminiſhed till they vaniſh, this fuppo- 
ſition ſurely cannot be ſaid to be ſo contradiQtory to the 
former, as to hinder us from knowing what was the ra- 
tio of thole increments, at any term of the time while 
they had a real exiſtence; how this ratio varied and 
to what /1m:t it approached, while the increments were 
contiually diminiſhed ? On the contrary, this is a very 
conciſe and juſt method of diſcovering the Hit which 
is required, | - 

It is to be obſerved, that the limiting, prime, or ultimate 
ratio of increments, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not the ratio of 
any real inccements whatſoever. But as the tangent of 
an arch is the right line that limits the poſition of all the 
ſecants that can paſs through the point of contact, though 
{trictly ſpeaking it be no ſecant ; fo a ratio may /;m the 
variable ratios of the increments, though it cannot be 
ſaid to be the ratio of any real increments. The ratio of 


* 


the generating motions may be likewiſe ſaid to be the 


laſt or ultimate ratio ot the increments, while. they are 
ſuppoſed to be diminiſhed ill they vanith, for a like reaſon. 
It may juſt be added, that there being two caſes of vari- 
able quantities and ratios tending to a limit it might have 
conduced to perſpicuity, and prevented ditputes, to have 
diſtinguithed theſe different /zmits by fome addition. As 
in the ficit caſe to have called it a mit or ultimate ratio 
mclufrye; becaute the limit is the laſt of the quantitics 
or ratios limited: and in the ſecond, to have called it a 
limit or ultimate ratio exc/u/ve; becauſe the quantiues 
limited never attain to the /:nt, though they approach 
to it indehinitely, | 
This diſtinction may perhaps receive ſome farther il- 
luſtration from the following example. It is known 
that the oſculatory circle is a circle that touches a curve 
ſo clofely that no other circle can be drawn through the 
point of contact between them, all other circles paſſing 
within or without them both; and hence the oſculatory 
circle is ſuppoſed to have an equal curvature with the 
curve at that point. See Mr. Mac-Laurin's Flux. art. 364. 
Now if we conceive the oſculatory circie at the end of 
the great axis of an ellipſis, it will fall entirely within the 
ellipſis; and the curvatures of the ellipſis and ofculatory 
circle may both be ſaid to bc limits of the curvatures of 
all the circles falling wholly within, and touching the 
ellipſis at the end of its great axis. But the term /1mz? 
will not in both caſes have precitely the fame meaning; 


. for the oſculatory circle is a limit znclu/ive, being the laſt 


of the circles limited; and the ellipſis is a limit exciufte 25 
none of the circles limited ever coinciding with it. As 
to the circles which ſall wholly without the ellipſis, a 

touch 
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touch it at the end of its great axis, they have no limit 


incluſive, no circle touching the ellipſis ſo cloſely, that no 
other can paſs between; the only limit here is exclu/tve, 
the ellipſis itſelf. 

The contrary of this happens at the end of the leſſer 
axis. At any other point of the ellipſis one half of every 
oſculatory circle is a limit inclu/ive of the ſemicircles that 


fall within, and the other half is a /imit incluffve of thoſe 


that fall without. 

May we not aſk, if a curve is the limit of its inſcribed or 
circumſcribed polygons in any other ſenſe, than the cur- 
vature of the elliptis is the limit of the curvatures of the 
circles before deſcribed, which appreach nearer and 
nearer to the curve, but never coincide with it? It 1s 
true we heat it often ſaid, that the oſculatory circle is 
equicurval, and ſo coincides with the ellipſis; but this 
ſeems a conſequence of the language of infiniteſimals. 


It would be more accurate to ſay, that the curvature of 


the ellipſis is the limit exclu/rve of all the before men- 
tioned circles, and that the oſculatory circle is their limit 
incluſive. That excellent geometer, Mr. Simpſon, in his 
Conic Sections, lib. v. prop. 36. cor. ſays only, after 
demonſtrating the chief property of the oſculatory circle, 
that candem habere cum ſectione conica curvaturam dicitur, 
giving this only as an appellation, but not as a propoſi- 


tion. See on the ſubject of this article, Robins's Diſc. 


on Fluxions, in his Tracts, vol. ii. 

Limits, in a Military Senſe, denote the diſtance which a 
centry is allowed on his poſt, viz. fifty paces to the 
right, and as many to the leit; and though the wea- 
ther be ever ſo bad, he muſt not get under cover. 

LiwnrTs of a planet, its greateſt excurſions or diſtances 
from the ecliptic. See PLANET. 

LIMITANEI, among the Romans, an appellation given 
to the ſoldiers who were ſtationed on the frontiers of the 
empire. 

LIMITO TROPHI, among the Romans, the ſame with 
I tMITANEI. 


' LIMMA, Azwua, refiduum, in the Ancient Muſic, is the 


difference of the diateflaron and the ditonus. It is ex- 
refled by 343- 

Euclid demonſtrates it to be leſs than the hemitone. 
Boethius calls the imma, hemitonium minus. Wallis's 
Appendix to Ptolemy's Harmon, p. 169, 170. Ibid, p. 
170, 

The limma here defined is that of Ptolemy. Modern mu- 
ſicians have applied this name to ſeveral other intervals, 
ariſing from the ſubtraction of ſemi-tones from the tone 
major. Thus the difference between the ſemi-tone mi- 
nor and the tone major which is ?:33=47 is by Mr. Euler 
called /imma majus ; and the difference between the ſemi- 
tone major and tone major, hecalls /mma minus. This 
laſt is expreſſed by fire: 1. The octave is nearly 
equal to nine greater limmas, and to thirteen leſſer. Euler, 
Tentam. Nov. 'Theor. Muſic. p. 107, 108. Ibid. p. 108. 
See INTERVAL. 


LIMNING, the art of painting in water-colours. 


In which ſenſe /imning ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
PAINTING, properly ſo called, which is done in oil- 
colours. 

Limning is much more the ancient kind of painting. 'Till 
a Flemiſh painter, one John Van Eyck, better known by 
the name of John of Bruges, found out the art of 2 
ing in oil, the painters all painted in water, and in freſco, 
both on their walls, or wooden boards, and elſewhere. 
When they made uſe of boards, they uſually glued a fine 
linen cloth over them, to prevent their opening; then 
laid on a ground of white ; and, laſtly, they mixed up 
their colours with water and fize, or with water and 
yolks of eggs, well beaten with the branches of a fig- 
tree, the juice whercof thus mixed with the eggs ; and 
with this mixture they painted their pieces. 

In /imning, all the uſual colours are proper enough, ex- 
cepting the white made of lime, which is only uſed in 
freſco. But the azure and ultramarine muſt always be 
mixed up with ſize, or with gum, becauſe the yolks of 
eggs give yellow colours a greeniſh tincture. But there 
are always applied two lays of hot ſize, before the colours, 
mixed even with ſize, are laid on; the compoſition made 
with eggs, and the juice of the fig-tree, being only uſed 
for touching up and finiſhing, and to prevent the neceſ- 
ſity of having a fire always at hand to keep the ſize hot; 
yet it is certain, that the fize-coloucs hold the beſt, and 
are accordingly always uſed in cartoons, &c. This ſize 
is made of ſhreds of thin leather, or of parchment. 

To limn on linen, they chooſe that which is old, halt- 
worn, and cloſe. This they cover with white lead, or 
a fine plaiſter beaten up with fize ; which once dry, they 
go over it with a layer of the ſame ſize. 

The colours are all ground in water, each by itſelf ; and 
in proportion, as they are required in working, are diluted 
with {izc-water. If the yolks of eggs are delircd, they 
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dilute them with a liquor made of equal quantities ., 
common water and vinegar, with the yolk, white 
ſhell of an egg, and the ends of the little branches of 
fig-tree cut ſmall, all well beaten together in an earthen 


an. 
1 it be deſired to varniſh the piece when finiſheg th 

o over it with the white of an egg well beaten 2 
then with varniſh. This, however, is only to . 
from the wet; ſor the great advantage of | Bc con, 
in its being without gloſs; becauſe all its colours, — 
void of luſtre, may be ſeen in all kinds of lights; which 
colours in oil, or covered with varniſh, cannot. 

LIMNITIS, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs the 
concretion round reeds, or water plants, by ſome called 
ADARCE, or ſomewhat analogous to that. 

LIMOCINC'TI, among the Romans, a kind of prieſts who 
officiated at public ſacrifices, aud were drefled with a 
garment called LiMus. 

LIMNOPEUCE, in Botany. See Hipevris. 

LIMODORUM, in Botany. See. Haſtard HELLEBORE any 
Orcuts. 

LIMON, in Botany. Sec Lemos. 

LIMONIA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogyyi, 
claſs. Its characters * that the empalement is divided 
into five parts; that it has five petals; and that the fruit 
is a three-celled berry, containing a fingle ſeed : there i; 
only one ſpecies. 

LIMONIUM, in Botany. See Sea-LavenpDer, 

LixoxiuM-gell, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
of gall or vegetable protuberance, ſerving for the lodging 
of an inſect, affording a very beautiful appearance on 
the plant, and very common in the eaſtern parts of the 
world. 

This of the /imonium is ſingular, in that it is produced 
from a butterfly egg, and is inhabited by a true cater. 
pillar. The butterfly depoſits her eggs on ſeveral part; 
of the leaves and ſtalks of this plant, and the young c- 
terpillar, as ſoon as hatched, cats its way through the 
ſurface ; and continuing to eat when within, his depre. 
dations occaſion an abundant derivation of juices to the 
part, by means of which a gall, or protuberance, is form- 
ed, which is ſuſtained by a pedicle, and in all reſpects 
reſembles a fruit. This is of a roundiſh figure, and by 
degrees grows to the ſize of a nutmeg. It is compoſed 
of ſeveral coats, or cruſts ; the exterior ones are ſoft and 
ſpungy, but the interior are harder, and more woody 
than the galls of the oak. As the generality of other 
caterpillars feed on the ſubſtance of the leaves of trees 
and plants, this eats only the inſide of its lodgment ; and 
nature ſo readily ſupplies this defect by new matter, that 
the cavity, in which it is lodged, is never found to be 
very great. 

This ſeems the only known inſtance of a gall formed by 
a genuine caterpillar ; the inhabitants of the willow galls, 
though uſually «ſteered ſmooth caterpillars, being no: 
ſo, but the worms of a four-winged fly. Reaumut“ 
Hiſt. of Inſects, vol. vi. p. 227. 

LIMOSA, in Ornithology, the scolor AX glettis of Linnaus, 
the name of a long-legged water-bird, common in Italy, 
and called by ſome glorrzs, totano, and pluvialis majrr. It 
is but a ſmall bird, its uſual weight being about 5+ or 
ſeven ounces. Its beak is black, but ſomewhat ceddifh 
near the angle of the under jaw, which reflects a little 
upwards ; the upper part of its head, neck, ſhouleis, 
wings, and the forepart of its back, are variegated with 
brown and grey; the middle of the head-feathers ar? 
black, and their ends whitiſh; over each eye pulles a 
white line; its rump, and its whole breaft, belly, and 
throat, are White; the long wing-feathers are brown; 
the inner coverts of the wings arc ſincly crofled with 
double and treble rows of a duſky colour; the tail-fra- 
thers are variegated with brown and grey ; its legs arc 
very long, and are naked for two fingers breadth above 
the knee. Theſe birds appear on our coaſts and wet 
grounds, in the winter, in ſmall flocks. Ray and Pen 
nant. 

LiMosa, in 1chthyology, a name given by Salvian to 165 
common mackrel, and in his figures to the 1111s, © 
TUNNY-hiſh, called the Spani/h mackrel. 

LIMOSELLA, in Botany, leaft water plantain, a name give! 
by Linnzus to a genus of plants of the didynumia ang 
ſpermia claſs, called by Dilleuius, and others, plcntayinc lla; 
the characters of Which are theſe: the perianthium I5 
ere, onc- leaved, lightly divided into five ſegments 2! 
the edge, and remaining after the flower is fallen; the 

flower conliſts of one petal, which is ſmall, erect, acute, 
and ſlightly divided into five ſegments at the end; the 
ſtamina are four erect filaments ; the antherx are ſimple; 
the germen of the piltil is oblong and obtuſe ; the ſtyle 
is ſingle, and of the length of the ſtamnina, and the ſtigma 
is globular; the fruit is an oval capſule, affixed to the 


baſe of the cup, compoſed of two valves, and including 
| two 
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two cells, in which are a great number of ſmall ſeeds of | 
oval figure. There is only one ſpecies. | 
MPE T patella, in Conchyliology, the name of a genus of 
L ſhell⸗ fh, of the tetacca claſs of worms in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem, the characters of which are theſe: it is an uni- 
e ſhell, of a gibbous ſhape, almoſt conic, without 
ſoircs, always fixed in its natural ſtate to à rock or to 
Ss hard body, and having its apex or ſummit ſome- 
times ſharp-pointed, ſometimes obtuſe, ſometimes ſtrait, 
ſometimes crooked, ſometimes whole, and ſometimes 
perforated. There are ſeveral ſpecies of each of theſe 
Linds. Sce Tab. of Shells, N? 1, 2. : 
The animal inhabiting this ſhell is a flug“ Linnæus 
enumc rates thirty-ſix different ſpecies. 
The Latins call this ſhell patella from its reſemblance to 
a diſh, and the Greeks named it /epas, as if they meant 
to call it a ſcale or flake of the ſtone. Indeed this fiſh 
always adheres to rocks, as if a part of the ſtone; and 
the rock ſerves it in the place of a ſecond ſhell, to defend 
it from the injuries of the weather. Aldrovand and 
Rondeletius have carried this thought ſo far, as to place 
the /impct among the bivalve ſhells; but no author has 
followed them in this. 
The manner of the Iimpet's faſtening itſelf to the rocks has 
not been well underſtood till the time of Mr. Reaumur, 
though the fact was ſo well known, as to become in ſome 
laces a proverbial compariſon. 
The ſhell of the /zmpet approaches to the figure of a cone 
the baſe of this cone is occupied by a large muſcle, which 
alone has nearly as much fleſh in it as the whole body of 
the fiſh. This muſcle is not covered by the ſhell, but 
ſerves the creature equally to move forward, or to fix it- 
ſelf by at pleaſure. When it is in a ſtate of reſt, which 
3s the common caſe, it applies this muſcle every way round 
to the ſurface of ſome ſtone, and holds itfelf by that 
means fixed very firmly to it, infomuch that it is impoſ- 
ſible to take it off with the hands, and thoſe who would 
remove them are forced to uſe a knife for that purpoſe, 
and the removing the fiſh this way is not eaſy ; Br every 
where that the blade of the knife attempts to enter, the 
fiſh fixes its muſcle with double force to the ſtone. Mr. 
Reaumur, to try the force of the adheſion of this fiſh, 
tied lines with weights at their ends to the ſhells, when 
placed in a horizontal direQtion on the ſtone, and found 
that thirty pounds was the leaſt weight that would tear 
them off, and that they would reſiſt that for ſeveral mi- 
nutes. It might be naturally ſuppoſed, that the cauſe of 
this ſtrong adheſion was the animal's thruſting the fibres 
of this muſcle into every ſmall pore of the ſtone, and 
there keeping them forcibly inflated : but were this the 
caſe, the adheſion muſt ceaſe with the life of the animal ; 
but it does not ſo, for if a /impet be cut into ſeveral por- 
tions through the ſhell and body, yet every portion, thus 
ſeparated, will adhere with its due proportion of force to 
the ſtone. Neither can this force be reſolved on the 
principles of the adheſion of two poliſhed marbles, or 
that of leather to ſtone ; for in both theſe caſes, whatever 
perpendicular force the adheſion can bear, the leaſt ſorce 
applied horizontally makes them flip, or ſlide off from 
one another. But this is not the caſe in the adheſion of 
mo ſh, it equally rcſiſting horizontal and perpendicular 
orce. 
The true cauſe of this adheſion is a viſcous juice, a ſort 
of glue thrown out by this muſcle, which, though imper- 
ceptible to the eye, is able to produce theſe great effects. 
This is eaſily perceived by the touch, however; for if 
mmediately after removing a limpet from a ſtone, the 
finger be applied to the place, it is faſtened very ſtrongly 
to it by means of the glue left there. If any wet, how- 
ever, have touched the ſtone, after the fiſh was removed, 
there is no viſcoſity perceived on it, the whole ſub- 
tance of the glue being immediately diſſolved, and its 
effects wholly taken off by it. 
ater 15 therefore made a ſolvent for this glue ; the cloſe 
adheſion of the outer rim of the great circular muſcle 
prevents the external water from acting upon it, elſe it 
muſt always be deſtroyed as ſoon as diſcharged, and ſo 
of no uſe; but the under ſurface of the body of the 
animal is all over covered with ſmall tubercles, contain- 
mg water, at leaſt many of them do ſo. When the crea- 
ture then has a mind to unſix itſelf for motion, it only 
diſcharges a quantity of this water, and the whole ce- 
ment diſſolves before it, and ſets the creature free. "Thoſe 
tubercles which do not contain water, probably contain 
= viſcous matter, or glue, whence it may be conveyed 
proper veſſels to the circumference ; ſo that when the 


ſqueeze the one ſet of theſe tubercles; and when it 
would unlooſe itſelf, the other. 
— viſcous humidity allotted to this animal, for the 
ing itſelf to the rocks, is not peculiar to it; the urtica 


marina has the ſ. - 
Woe? Ut 0 3 the horns of the /ea-URCHINs, 


animal has a mind to fix itſelf to a ſtone, it needs only 
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by which they fix themſelves, are endued with a powes 

of diſcharging a liquor of the ſame kind, which ſerves. 

them for the ſame purpoſe. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 

LIMUS, aniong the R — a garment teaching to the 
ground, and worn by the ptieſts, who on that account 

were called LIMOCcINCTI. 

LINARIA, in Botany. See Toad FLAX. 

LINARIA, in Ornithology. See LinNeT. 

LINCH-clout, in Artillery, the flat iron under the ends of 

the arms of an axle: tree, to ſtrengthen them, and diminiſli 

the friction of the wheels: See CLou s. 

LincH-pins. See Linseixs. 

LINCOLNSHIRE plough. See Pr.ovc. 

LINCTUS, a form of medicine, the ſame as LaMBATIVE; 

lohack, and eclegma. 

LINE, in Geometry, a quantity extended in length only, 
without either breadth or thickneſs. 

A line is ſuppoſed to be formed by tlie flux of motion of 

a point; and is to be conceived as the termination or 

limit of a ſurface, and not as a part of that ſurface, how- 

ever ſmall. Hobbes, and ſome others, who have taken 
it in the latter ſenſe, have fallen into many abſurdities. 

N are two kinds of lines; viz. right lines, and curve 
ines. 

If the point A move towards B Tub. III. Geometry, fig. 
58.) by its motion it deſcribes a /ine; and this, if the 
point go the neareſt way towards B, will be a right or 
{trait line, whoſe definition therefore is the neareſt or 
ſhorteſt diſtance between any two points, or a line, all 
whoſe points tend the ſame way. If the point go any 
way about, as in the Lues ACB, or AcB, it will trace 
out either a crooked line, as the upper AcB; orclſe two 
or more ſtrait ones, as in the lower AC, CB. 

Right lines are all of the ſame ſpecies ; but curves are of 

an infinite number of different ſpecies. We may con- 

ceive as many as there are difterent compound motions, 
or as many as there may be different ratios between their 
ordinates and abſciſſes. ; 

N lines are uſually divided into geometrical and mecha- 

Mcd. 

LiI xs, geometrical, are thoſe which may be found exactly 

and ſecurely in all their points. See GEOMETRICAL 

line. 
Lix Es, mechanical, are thoſe, ſome or all of whoſe points 
are not to be found preciſely, but only tentatively or 
nearly. | 
Agreeably hereto, Deſcartes and his followers define geo- 
metrical lines thoſe which may be expreſſed by an alge- 
braic equation of a determinate degree 3 which equation 
is alſo called locus. 
The ſame perſons define mechanical lines thoſe which can- 
not be expreſſed by an equation of a determinate degree. 
Others, conſidering that thoſe called by Deſcartes mecha- 
nical lines, notwithitanding their not being of a determi- 
nate degree, are not leſs preciſe and exact, and conſe- 
quently not leſs geometrical than the others; it being this 
preciſion which conſtitutes the geometricity of the line: 
for this reaſon, they chooſe rather to call thoſe lines 
which are reducible to a determinate degree, a/gebraical 
lines; and thoſe which are not, tranſcendental lines. 

Lines are alſo divided into thoſe of the fir/t order, ſecond 
order, third order, &c. See CURVE. 

Sir Iſaac Newton enumerated ſcventy-two ines of the 
third order, and Mr. Stirling found four more; ſince 
that Mr. Stone has found two others, which had eſcaped 
Sir Iſaac and Mr. Stirling. The two ſpecies added are 
to be reckoned among the hyperbolico-parabolical curves. 
Enumer. Lin. Tert. Ordin. Linea Tert. Ordin. Neu- 
tonianæ Oxon. 1717. 8vo. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 456, 9 6. 
See CURVE. 

Lines, conſidered as to their poſitions, are either paraliel, 
perpendicular, or oblique ; the conſtruction and properties 
of each whereof, ſee under PARALLEL, PERPENDICU= 
LAR, &c. 
Euclid's ſecond book treats moſtly of lines, and of the 
eſſects of their being divided, and again multiplied into 
one another. a 

LIN Es, algebraic, are divided into different orders, accord- 
ing to the degree of their equations. Theſe degrees are 
eſtimated, as in determined equations, by the degree of 

e higheſt term of the equation. 

s a+by+cx=0O, is a general equation, expreſſing 
the nature of lines of the firſt order, or of ſtrait lines. 
The equation a+by+cx dyy+exy+f x x=0, repre- 
ſents the lines of the ſecond order; that is, the conic ſec- 
tions, and the circle, which is one of them. 

And the equation a+by+cx +dyy+exy+fxx+g)? 
+hxyy+ix* y+1x*= o, expreſſes in general the lines of 
the third order. And the lines of the fourth and higher 
orders may be expreſſed in the like manner. See Cramer, 
Introd. a P Analyſe des Lignes Courbes, p. 52, ſeq. 
Mr. Cramer uſes the terms, line of the ſecond, third, 
2 P fourth, 
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Fourth, &c. order, and curve of the ſecond, third, fourth, 


&c. order, indifferently. Sir Iſaac Newton has made a 
diſtinction, according to him. See Curve. 

LiXEs, circular, converging, diverging, generating, heliſphe- 
rical, hyperbolic, logiſtic, magnetical, normal, proportional, 
quadrature, reciprocal, robervalian, and vertical. See the 
reſpective adjectives. 

LixE of the apfides, in Aſtronomy, is the line which joins 
the APSIDES; or it is the greater axis of the orbit of a 

lanet. 

LINE, fiducial, the line or ruler which paſſes through the 
middle of an aſtrolabe, or the like inſtrument; and on 
which the ſights are fitted; otherwiſe called alhidade, in- 

dex, dioptra, and mediclinium. 

Line, horizontal, a line parallel to the HoR17oON. 

LiNEs, #/ocronal and meridian. See the adjectives. 

Lid E of the nodes, in Aſtronomy, is the line which E the 
NODES of the orbit of a planet, or the common ſection of 
the plane of the orbit with the plane of the ecliptic. 

Line, horizontal, in Dialling, is the common ſection of the 
horizon, and the dial-plane. 

LiNEs, horary, or hour-lines, are the common interſections 
of the hour-circles of the ſphere, with the plane of the 
dial. Ste HoraAxry, and HovuR-circles. 

Line, fub/tylar. See SUBSTYLAR. | 

LiNt, eguinoctial, in Dialling, is the common intetſection 
of the equinoCtial, and the plane of the dial. 

LINE, contingent. See CONTINGENT. 

Lines, dialling, and meridian. See the reſpective adjec- 
tives. 2 

LIE, in Fencing, is that part of the body directly oppoſite 
to the enemy, wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm, and 
the ſword, ought always to be found; and wherein are 
alſo to be placed the two feet, at the diſtance oſ eighteen 
inches from each other. 

In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid to be in his line, to go out of 
his line, &c. 

Lix E, in Fortification, is ſometimes taken for a ditch, bor- 
dered with its parapet; and ſometimes for a row of ga- 
bions, or ſacks of earth, extended lengthwiſe on the 
— to ſerve as a ſhelter againſt the enemies fire. 

en the trenches were carried on within thirty paces 
of the glacis, they drew two /ines, one on the right, and 
the other on the left, for a place of arms. 
For the difference between trenches or approaches, and 
lines, fee INTRENCHMENT. 
Lines are generally made to ſhut up an avenue or entrance 
to ſome place; the ſides of that entrance being covered 
by rivers, woods, mountains, moraſſes, or other obſtruc- 
tions, not eaſy to be paſſed over by an army. When 
they are conſtructed in an open country, they are carried 
round the place to be defended, and reſemble the lines 
ſurrounding a camp, called lines of circumvallation. 
Lines are likewiſe thrown up to ſtop the progreſs of an 
army ; but the term is moſt commonly applied to the 
line which covers a paſs that can only be attacked in 
front. For conſtructing ſuch a line, in the place molt 
convenient for the purpoſe, let a rope be run quite acroſs 
the way along the intended place of the line, pegging it 
to the ground at the diſtance of every four or five yards; 
and at the diſtance of about ten or twelve feet before the 
line, towards the enemy, let ſuch another line or row of 
ſtakes be carried in a poſition parallel to the firſt rope. 


When the labourers are properly ranged within theſe li- 


mits, let them dig up the earth in this breadth, and throw 
it on the other ſide of the firſt rope, until a bank of about 
five or ſix feet thick, and fix or ſeven feet high, be raiſed, 
ſloping the ſides according to the declivity neceſſary for 
the earth's rolling naturally down the bank; and let the 
digging be continued till the ditch is about five or ſix feet 
deep, the breadth of the bottom being about one-third of 
the breadth ſtaked out at top; the bank may be ren- 
dered more firm by being trod or rammed down. Let 
the inner ſide of the bank be pared with the ſpade into 
ſuch a ſlope, as a man ſtanding upright may eaſily touch, 
with his arm extended ſtrait before him ; and at the foot 
of this bank, let a foot-bank or ſtep be raiſed, of ſuch a 
height, as a man ſtanding on it may eaſily fire his muſket 


over the bank, or let it be about four feet and a half lower | 


than the top of the bank or breaſt-work. A gentle lope 
may alſo be made to the foot-bank, that the troops may 
more eaſily aſcend it; and let the crown or top of the 
breaſt- work be ſloped ſo, that a muſket laid flat on it may 
ſtrike the ground with its ſhot, about five or ſix feet 
beyond the ditch. 'The bank or breaſt-work will, in 
this caſe, ſecure the troops behind the line from the 
enemy's fire ; and when they ſtand on the foot-bank, 
they are more than two-thirds covered, and, conſequently, 
the troops within may make three of their ſhots tell for 
one of the enemy; and by going off the foot-bank, they 


may be quite covered, while they load again; fo that | 


with this advantage, they are in no great danger of be- 
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ing forced from the lines, unleſs the enemy a 
3 in number and cannon. of re greatly 
The following table ſhews the dimenſions of Ines 
monly conſtructed, and the rate of expence attend; 
the conſtruction of them. ding 


real work Ditch Expencc 
2 Freight Height Upper | Lower Dept Solid n 
E 4 within withoutf breadthſbreadth D content| works 
7 
Feet] Feet Feet "_ Feet Feet || Feet 
4 | 75 6 27 5 4111 
517 6 80-1" 32 5s 6140 14 
6 2 6 12 4 6 3 43 
7z 6 14 | 47 64 10 21 
5 72 6 16 51 7 123 
ol. 734 1.6 8-36-18 7; li 15 | 1 


The day's work here is for one yard in length; and in 
the firſt, a hundred men will complete a hundred yards 
in length of this kind of lines in one day; two hundred 
men in half a day, &c. The /ines above deſcribed are 
called temporary lines, and chiefly ſerve a preſent emer. 
gency. When /ines are thrown up at leiſure, and ge. 
ſigned for longer duration, then the ditch is uſually 
eighteen feet broad at top, ſeven or eight feet deep, and 
the ſides of the ditch are ſloped, fo as to leave only fix 
feet breadth at bottom; the breaſt-work, or parapet, i 
about ſeven feet thick on the top or crown, and ſeven or 
eight feet high. The heights, -depths, and breadths, of 
the ſeveral parts of a line well deſigned and finiſhed, are 
exhibited in Tab. VII. Fortification, fig. 44. in which 
IL repreſents the ground ine, or ſurface of the place; 
AB the breadth of the ditch at the top; CD its breadth 
at the bottom; FAC the flope or ſcarp of the parapet 
and ditch; DBK the counterſcarp; EF the top or crown 
of the parapet or breaſt-work ; EG the inngg#lope & 
the parapet; HG the top of the foot-banb; HI the 
{lope of the foot-bank; and BEL a ſmall ſloping bank, 
called the glacis. This ſection or profile may be drawn, 
by laying off in the ground-/ine, from any ſcale of equal 
parts, the diſtances 1 @=6 feet, ab=4, bc=14, cd 
=7, dA=4f, Af=6, fg=6, g BSC, and BL=; 
ſeet. Through a, , c, d, e, , g, B, draw lines perpen- 
dicular to IL. Make 2 Hg 2 feet = b G, cE=7 leet, 
dF=6, FC=8 feet = gD. Draw IH, HG, GE, 
EF, FAC, CD, and DB, which continue, till it meets 
the line FL, and the profile is conſtructed. 

When lines are made to cover a camp, or a large tract of 
land, where a conſiderable body of troops is poſted, the 
work is not made in one ſtrait, or uniformly bending 
line; but at certain diſtances, the {ines project in ſaliant 
angles, called redents, redans, or flankers, towards the 
enemy. The diſtance between theſe angles is uſually be- 
tween the limits of two hundred and two hundred and 
ſixty yards; the ordinary flight of a muſket-ball, point- 
blank, being generally within thoſe limits; although 
muſkets, a Fittle elevated, will do effeCtual ſervice at the 
diſtance of three hundred and ſixty yards. In Tab. VII. 
Ae Wor fig. 45. are ſhewn the forms of the uſual 
ines, where the figures CAB, cab, are the redents or 
flankers; AC, AB, ac, ab, the faces; CB, c6, the 
gorges; AD, ad, the capitals; Bb the curtin ; and the 
angles CAB, cab, the ſaliant or flanked angles. The 
diſtance of the ſaliant angles is about two hundred and 
forty yards at a mean; the length of the capital is uſually 
between forty and fifty yards, and the length of che gorges 
is allo about ſixty or ſeventy yards. | 
To make a plan of /ines with redents : draw the {i 
EEEE, &c. (Tab. VII. Fort. fig. 46.)in ſuch a manner, 
that, wherever there is a bend or angle, it may be cither 
& once, twice, or thrice, &c. the length of about two 
hundred and forty yards from one another; ſo that there 
may be a redent where there is an angle. In this %, 


lay off the diſtance of two hundred and forty yards from 


E to E, E to E, &c. reckoning from the bends towares 
each end, whether it happens that the J% will or wi 
not be exactly meaſured by a repetition of the two bur 
dred and forty yards. At each point, E, draw the > 
pital EF in a perpendicular polition to the direction e 
the line in that point, and make the capitals about ou 
or fifty yards long. On each fide of E, take the hal 
gorges, EG, EG, each of about thirty or thirty-five 

ards, and draw the faces FG, FG; and thus the ov 
line or maſter-line of the curtins and redents is formed. 
Paraliel to each curtin and face draw lines, within, at tie 
diſtances from the waſter-line of ſeven feet, eight fee 
twelve feet, and eighteen feet ; then the breadth of ſeren 
feet repreſents the plan of the parapet, that of one rs 
its inner flope, that of four feet the top of the bende : 


LIN 


and that of fix feet the foot-bank ſlope. On the outſide 
of the maſter-line, draw lines at the diſtances of 104, 
164, and 224 feet, parallel to each curtin and face; and 
theſe will repreſent the plans of the ſcarp, ditch, and 
counterſcarp 3 obſerving that the ſaliant angles of the 
counterſcarp are rounded before the angles of the redents. 
A plan of this kind formed from a ſmall ſcale, as of | 
twenty yards to an inch, is uſually repreſented b 


four 
arallel lines; 


one without the maſter- line repreſenting 
the counterſcarp or out- line of the ditch, and two within, 
repreſenting the breadths of the parapet and foot-bank. 
In ſome caſes a ſhort line is haſtily formed by a number 
of CHEVAUX de friſe chained together; and in countries 
abounding with wood, a /ine may be formed by laying, 
in a poſition pointing to the enemy, the ſtems of trees 
and their larger branches, piled on one another to a ſuf- 
kcient height, and the interſtices filled with earth : ſuch 
a work is called an ABBAT1s. See Robertſon's Marine 
Fort. p. 2, &c. ; 
LE, fundamental, is the firſt line drawn for the plan of a 
place, and which ſhews its area. 
LiNE, capital, in Fertification. See CAPITAL. 
Ling, central, is that drawn from the angle of the center, 
to that of the baſtion. 
LixE of defence. See DEFENCE. 
LixE of defence fichant. See DEFENCE. 
LINE of defence razant. See DEFENCE. 
Lx E of approach, or attack, ſignifies the work which the 
befiegers carry on under covert, to gain the moat, and 
the body of the place. See APPROACHES. 
LINE of counter-approach. See CouNTER- approach. See 
Tab. VII. Fortification, fig. 33. 
LINE of circumvallation, 1s a line or trench cut by the be- 
ſiegers, within cannon-ſhot of the place, which ranges 
round their camp, and ſecures its quarters againſt any 
relief to be brought to the beſieged. See CIRcUuuvAL- 
LATION. 
LixE of contravallation, is a ditch bordered with a parapet, 
which ſerves to cover the beſiegers on the fide of the 
place, and to ſtop the ſallies of the garriſon. See Cox- 
TRAVALLATION. 
Lixks of communication, are thoſe which run from one work 
to another. See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. n. 2. 2, &c. See 
alſo COMMUNICATION. But 
The Lið E of communication, more eſpecially ſo called, is a 
continued trench, with which a circumvallation, or con- 
travallation, is ſurrounded ; and which maintains a com- 
munication with all its forts, redoubts, and tenailles. 
Lixe of the baſe, is a right line, which joins the points of 
the two neareſt baſtions. 
71 L1XE @ work, ſignifies to face it, chiefly with brick or 
ſtone; e. gr. to ſtrengthen a rampart with a firm wall, 
or to encompaſs a parapet or moat with good turf, &c. 
LixE, indented, in Fortification. See REDENS, 
Livts, among Fowlers, is uſed to expreſs the ſtrings by 
which they catch birds. The large and ſmall land birds 
are equally eaſy to be taken by them, and ſometimes the 
water-fowl, 
Theſe lines are made of long and ſmall cords, knotted in 
different places, and containing in length as many fa- 
thom as the places where they are to be laid require. 
Plovers, and the larger wild fowl, are very conveniently 


| 
| 


mult be limed with the ſtrongeſt bird-lime that can be 
got, and then coming to their haunts before the evening 
flights, that is before fun- ſet; or, for the morning flights, 
at leaſt two hours before day, the ſportſman is to carry a 
parcel of ſmall ſticks, each about two foot long, and 
tharpened at both ends, but having a little flit in one end 
like a fork. The plain end of each ſtick is to be ſtuck 
into the ground, in ſuch a manner, that the ſtick ſtand- 
ing allant, its upper or forked end may be about a foot 


to be carried along all theſe ſticks, in different rows, ſome 
higher than others. Every row of the ſticks is thus to 
be filled, and the whole haunt covered with the lines. 
The plover, and other birds that fly low, when they come 
to their haunts, fly directly in among theſe ſtrings, and 
are taken in great numbers; the whole flight coming in 
at once, and covering all the place, ſo that thoſe which 
are not yet alighted, have no opportunity of ſeeing the 
diſtreſs of their companions. There is no need ſor the 


ſportſman to be conſtantl 8 
1 hy antly upon the watch for the taking 


looſen themſelves, 


up at his own time. The water-fowl may be eaſily taken, 
3 the ſame manner, by obſerving their haunts, and 

retching theſe lines, in ſeveral rows, acroſs the brook, 
4 tiver, ſome higher and ſome lower, the loweſt lying 
A I at the edge of the water. Theſe muſt never be 
uſed iu moon-light nights on the occaſion ; for the ſha- 


— . the ſtrings in the water will then tright them 


taken by them. When theſe ſtrings are to be uſed, they 


and a half from the ſurface. The limed ſtrings are then | 


hen once they are taken they cannot | 
ſo that he may come and take them | 


Lex, in Genealogy, is a ſeries or ſucceſſion of relations in 
22 degrees, all deſcending from the ſame common 
ather. „ „ 8 

Live, direct, is that which goes from father to ſon; which 
is the order of aſcendants and deſcendants. See DiRECT. 


Line, collateral, is the order of thoſe who deſcend from 


ſome common father related to the former, but out of 
the line of aſcendants and deſcendants. In this are 
placed uncles, aunts, couſins, nephews, &c. See Col. 
LATERAL. 1 | f | : 
Lixe, in Geography and Navigation, is uſed, by way of 
eminence, tor the EQUATOR, or EQUINOCTIAL line. 
The line in the heavens is a circle deſcribed by the ſun in 
his courſe on the 20th day of March, and the 23d of 
September. The line on the earth is an imaginary circle, 
anſwering to that in the heavens. It divides the earth, 
from eaſt to weſt, into two equal parts, and is at an 
equal diſtance from the two poles; ſo that thoſe who 
live under the line, have the poles always in their ho- 
rizon. 
The latitudes commence ſrom the line. 
The ſeamen uſe to chriſten their freſn men, and paſ- 
ſengers, the firſt time they ctoſs the ine. Sec BAP TIS N. 
Lix Es, in Heraldry, the figures uſed in armories to divide 
the ſhield into different parts, and to compoſe different 
figures. | 
They are of different forms, and were it not for this, 
many arms would be one and the ſame, for a chief wavey 
differs from a plain chief, by the /ines which compoſe 
them, and the heralds ſhew particular reaſons for all theſe 
different forms of lines. 
Theſe lines, according to their forms and names, give de- 
nomination to the pieces or figures which they form, ex- 
cept the ſtrait or plain lines, which are carried evenly 
through the eſcutcheon, and are four, viz. the petpen- 
dicular /ine, the horizontal, the diagonal line dexter, and 
the diagonal line ſiniſter. ; 
The crooked lines, which are carried unevenly through 
the eſcutcheon, riſing and falling; are theſe: firſt the 
ingrailed or ENGRAILED, and inverted or INVECTED 
theſe when repreſented together are ſomewhat known 
the one from the other, being oppoſite to one another, 
both being made, as it were of ſemi-circles. The in- 
grailed with the points upward, the invected with the 
points downward. But this is not a ſufficient diſtinction 
for ſuppoſe the ſpace between them which they form be 
a feſs, then the whole is only ingrailed, not invected ; for 
the feſs ingrailed muſt have the points on both ſides turn- 
ed toward the field, and the convex or gibboſe parts to- 
ward the feſs itſelf, and ſo of a bend, chevron, and othet 
proper figures of heraldry ; and if theſe be invected, then 
the convex parts of the lines are toward the field; but 
theſe /incs are better diſtinguiſhed when placed by way of 
bordure, with the letters within a bordure ipgrailed or 
invected. | 
Theſe two lines are more hard to be diſtinguiſhed, when 
the fleld is divided into two equal parts, of different co- 
lours, as parted per pale, parted per feſs, &c. Here we 
know not whether the line be ingrailed or inveQed, except 
we follow this rule, that the form of the /ine muſt be ap- 
plied to the colour firſt named. The French terms for 
theſe two linet are for the ingrailed, engrele, and for the 
invected, cancle; and the Latin writers expreſs ingratled 
by ingrediatus, imbricatus, and /triatus, and the invected 
by the words invertus and canaliculatus. 
The wavy, or WAVED line, is ſuch an one as is formed in 
repreſentation of the waves of the ſea, as parted per feſs 
wavy in arms and other waved lines, as the wavy bars all 
expreſs that the perſon got his honours by fea ſervice. 
Nebulee is another name of a ine in heraldry ; it ex- 
pee a clouded line, the French call it nuance, and the 
atins nebuloſa linea; this alſo has been given to perſons, 
who have been eminently ſkilled in navigation. 
Crenele, or EMBATTLED /ines, repreſent the battlements 
of a houſe, and are ſaid to repreſent in heraldry the ſkill 
in architecture, for which the firſt of the family was fa- 
mous ; they were alſo given ſometimes for eminent ſer- 
vices, in aſſaulting or defending caſtles in time of war, 
and ſometimes only as emblems of a houſe, to expreſs a 
erſon who bore them, being of a noble houſe or family ; 
1 of old none were ſuffered to embattle their houſes but 
erſons of great diſtinction. 
he Latin writers in heraldry uſe for the word crene/ee, 
the terms pinnatus and pinnis aſperatus, according to Ure- 
dus in his blazons, and Sylvelter Petra Sancta in his 
- murales pinnalee. 
There is another line of this kind in heraldry, which 
Leigh calls the battled embattled Je; this has one de- 
gree of embattling above another. When the upper 
points in this kind of line are repreſented ſharp, it is 
called campagne, as if the lines ending in points, repre- 
ſented baſtions, or the outer works of cities and camps z 
an 
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and when the upper points are rounded, it is called cre- 
nele embattled arrondi. | a 

The INDENTED line is notched ſo at the edges that it 
repreſents the teeth of a ſaw, and has its name from the 
Latin dens, a tooth, or from the law term indenture, a fort 
of deed, the top of which is always notched like the 
teeth of a ſaw, | 


The dancette is another line, very much reſembling the 


indented line, bnt that it is always much ſmaller; it is 
therefore ſaid by the heralds to be the ſame in quality but 
not in quantity. The dancette differs alſo from the in- 
dented line, in that it always conſiſts but of a few teeth, 
though never leſs than three, according to Mr. Holmes, in 
his Office of Armory z whereas the indented /ine has al- 
ways a great many teeth. The French expreſs our in- 
dented /ine by the terms danche or dentille; and the dan- 
cette, when it has but very few teeth, and thoſe very 
long, by the term vivere, which Meneſtrier takes to be 
the letter M, with its legs extended from fide to ſide of 
the ſhield, becauſe many who carry a partition, or ſeſs, 
after that form, have the family name, beginning with that 
jetter. The Latin writers expreſs the term indented, by 
dematus, indentatus, and denticulatus, and when the teeth 
are very long, as in the dancette, they call them dentes 
dec mani. See alſo NzBULY and RAGULED. 

There are yet two other /ines mentioned by the heraldry 
writers z the firſt is the PATEE or DOVETAIL line, fo 
called from its reſemblance to a ſort of joint uſed by our 
carpenters, in which one part goes alternately all the way 
down between two others; this is called by Morgan the 
inclave, or labelled line, becauſe the points as they pro- 
ceed from the ordinary, ſuch as the chief or feſs, repre- 
ſent not amiſs the points, or rather the ends of labels. 
The other /ine is called URDEE or champagne by Freſne; 
and by Upton, vir, becauſe its points are formed like 
pieces of the fur called by heralds varr. | 

'The two laſt of theſe are in very little uſe, the others 
are the common lines of arms, and are called the attri- 
butes or accidents of armorial figures which they form ; 
and if any other /incs are found in the figures or engrav- 
ings of arms, which are not reducible to the one or the 
other of theſe, they are called zrregular, and by the 
French heralds clatte. The knowledge and uſe of theſe 
forms of lines are neceſſary in the ſcience of heraldry, to 
diſtinguiſh and difference many armorial bearings. 

LiNE, labelled. See LABELLED. 

Lion, lateral, lin:a lateralis, in Tchthyology, a name given 
by naturalilts to a line or ſtreak, with which many kinds 
of fiſh are marked, paſſing along their ſides. Few fiſh 
are without this /ine; but it is very variouſly formed in 
the ſeveral kinds, and makes a very conſiderable article 
in their deſciption, if not in the diſtinction of the ſpe- 
cies. In ſome ſpecies it is made of a ſeries of little 
points, or holes, as appears to the eye; of this nature is 
the line in eels, &c. In ſome others it is formed of a 
ſort of duct, running along the center of a great number 
of ſcales. This is its ſtructure in the generality of fiſhes. 
This line, in various kinds of fiſh, varies alſo in regard 
to number, ſituation, figure, and other properties. In 
regard to number, there is no line obſerved in the ſyng- 
nathi and petromyza, in almoſt all other fiſh, there is 
one on each ſide; and, finally, in ſome there are as it 
were two lines on each fide : an inftance of this we have 
in the ammodytz. In regard to the ſituation, the differ- 
ences are theſe. 1. In ſome it is near the back, as in the 
clupea, ſalmons, pearch, and the like. 2. In others it 
is placed nearer the belly, and runs parallel with it, as in 
the cyprini. 3. In ſome it is placed in the center of each 
fide between the back and the belly, as in the caraſſius. 
4. In ſome it is placed againſt the interſtices of the 
muſcles, or the ſpina dorſalis, as in the murzna. And, 
5. In ſome it is placed above the interſtices, as in the 
ammodytz, &c. It has been ſuppoſed, by many, that 
this /inca lateralis was always parallel to the interſtices of 
the muſcles, but this is evinced to be an erroneous opi- 
nion, by the obſervation of the pearch and mackrel. In 
regard to the differences of figure, this line is in ſome 
ſtraight, as in the coregone, ſalmons, &c. 2. In others 
it is crooked, as in the cyprini, the pearch, &c. and in 
the generality of fiſh is ſmooth to the touch, but in ſome 


it is rough and aculeated, as in the trachurus and pleu- | 


ronecli. 
LINE of the banquet, in the Manege. See BANQUET. 
LixE of a volt, in the Manege. See SQUARE and VoLr. 
LINE of diredtion, in Mechanics and Gunnery. See Di- 
RECTION. 


| Ling of gravitation of a heavy body, is a line drawn through | 


its center of gravity, and according to which it tends 
downwards. 


Lin of the ſwifteft deſcent of a heavy body. See DESCENT | 


and CYCLo1D. 
LiNE of a prajeclile. 2 PROJECTILE. 
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Lix xs, in Mu/ic, are uſed for thoſe ſtrokes drawn horiz 
tally on a piece of paper, on and between which * 
characters and notes of muſic are diſpoſed. Their nu K 
ber is commonly five ; when another is added for . 
two, or more notes, it is called a LEGER-/;ne, 2 
Some ſay that it is to Guido Aretine that we owe the! 
invention : they are very commodious, and greatly aa 
the imagination in diſtinguiſhing the low notes from the 
high. Upon their firſt introduction, the „ines ont 
were uſed, and the ſpaces between them entirely ne 
lected. | 8 
Originally there were as ny lines drawn for a fon 
it required notes aſcending ; but at length the notes be 
ing placed in the intervals of the /ines, theſe were r. 
duced to four; ſo that there were nine places or degr - 
for nine different ſounds, which was their extent: at! t 
they raiſed the number to five, of which the lowed; 
reckoned firſt ; and hereon they placed the charaQers for 
eleven different ſounds, including the ſpaces above the 
fifth and below the firſt; and at the ſame time they had 
the liberty, at pleaſure, to add more /ines, if the ſo 
ran to a greater 1 8 

LINE, geometrical, in Perſpective, is a right line drawn in 
any manner on the geometrical plane. 

LixE, horizontal. See HORIZONTAL, _ 

Line, terreſtrial, or fundamental line, in Perſpegive, is 4 
right line, wherein the geometrical plane, and that of the 
picture, or draught, interſect one another. 

Such is the line NI / Tab. Perſpeftive, fig. 12.) formed 
by the interſection of the geometrical plane LM, and the 
perſpective plane, HL. 

LiNE of the front, in Perſpective, is any right line parallel 
to the terreſtrial /:ne. 

Line, vertical, is the common ſection of the vertical, and 
of the draught. | 

LINE, viſual, is the line, or ray, imagined to paſs from the 
object to the eye. 

LINE of tation, in Perſpeftive, according to ſome writers 

is the common ſection of the vertical and geometrical 
planes. Others mean by it, the perpendicular height of 
the cye above the geometrical plane; others, a line drawn 
on that plane, and perpendicular to the /ine expreſling 
the height of the eye. 

Line, objeftive, in Perſpective, is any line drawn on the 
1 plane, whoſe repreſentation is ſought for in 
the draught or picture. 

LINE of diſtance. See DISTANCE, 

LINES on the plain feale, in Trigonometry, are the line of 
chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, 
line of ſemi-tangents, ine of leagues. The conſtruction 
2 application whereof, ſee under SCALE, SaiLixc, 

c. 
LiNEs on Cunter's ſcale, are the line of numbers, line of at- 
*tificial fines, line of artificial tangents, /ine of artificial 
verſed fines, line of artificial fines of rhumbs, in of ar- 
tificial tangents of the meridian /ine, and /ine of equal 
parts. The conſtruction and application whereof, ſee 
under GUNTER's ſcale. 

LINES of the ſector, are the line of equal parts, or line of 
lines ; line of chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line 
of ſecants, line of polygons, /ine of numbers, /ine of 
hours, line of latitudes, line of meridians, line of metals, 
line of ſolids, line of planes; the conſtruction and uſe 
whereof, ſee under SECTOR. 

Ling, in the Art of ur, is underſtood of the diſpoſition 
of an army, ranged in order of battle; with the front 
extended as far as may be, that it may not be flanked. 
An army uſually conſiſts of three lines; the / is the 
front, van, oradrance-guard z the main body forms the 
ſecond, in which is the general's poſt; the third is a te- 
ſerved body, or rear-guard. 

The ſecond line ſhould be about three hundred paces be- 
hind the firſt, and the reſerve at about ſive or ſix huu- 
dred paces behind the ſecond. 

The 2 is likewiſe diſtributed along the ſront of the 
ſirſt inc. The front line ſhould be ſtronger than the ſe- 
cond, that its ſhock may be more violent, and that, by 
having a greater front, it may more eaſily cloſe ou the 
enemy's flanks. See AR uv. 

LIxx, to break the, is to change the direction from that of 
a {trait line, in order to obtain a croſs-fire. 

LiNE, turning out of the, The line turns out without arms 
whenever the general commanding in chief comes along 
the front of the camp. When the /ines turn out, the 
private men are drawn up in a ine with the bells-of- 
arms; the corporals on the right and leſt of their te- 
ſpective companies; the picquet forms behind the co- 
lours, with their accoutrements on, but without arms. 
The ſerjeants draw up one pace in the front of the men, 
dividing themſelves equally. 'The officers draw up in 
ranks according to their commiſſions, in the front of the 
colours ; two enſigus taking hold of the colours. an 
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colours on the flanks of the parade are to be ſtruck, and 


lanted oppoſite to the bells-of-arms ; the officers ſpon- 
planter Pe be placed between the col d th 
ns are to be place ween the colours, and the 
ee iled up behind them; the halberts are to be 
eee and on each ſide the bells-of-arms, and 
the batchets turned from the colours. Milit, DiQt. | 
Link, or LINE 9 battle, is alſo applied to the diſpoſition 
of a fleet on the day of ENGAGEMENT on which oc- 
caſion the velleis are uſually drawn up, as much as poſ- 
Gble, in a ſtrait /zne, as well to gain and keep the advan- 
tage of the wind, as to run the ſame board. 
This right line, or long file, is prolonged from the keel 
of the hindmoſt to that of the foremoſt, and paſſes lon- 
gitudinally through the keels of all the others, from the 
van to the rear; ſo that they are, according to the ſea- 
hraſe, in the wake of each other. In the line, or order 
of battle, all the ſhips of which it is compoſed are cloſc- 
hauled, upon the ſtarboard or larboard tack, about fifty 
{thoms diſtant from each other. When a fleet is drawn 
up in /ine, in preſence of an enemy, it ſhould be formed 
in ſuch a manner as that the ſhips may mutually ſuſtain 
and reinforce each other, and yet preſerve a ſufficient 
ſpace in their ſtations, to work or direct their move- 
ments with facility during the action. The ine cloſe- 
hauled is peculiarly choten as the order of battle, be- 
cauſe if the fleet, which is to windward, were arranged 
in any other /inc, the enemy might ſoon gain the wea- 
ther-gage ol it; and even if he thinks it expedient to 
decline that advantage, it will yet be in his power to de- 
termine the diſtance between the adverſe fleets, in an 
engagement, and to compel the other to action. The 
fleet to lee-ward, being in a line cloſe-hauled, parallel to 
the enemy, can more readily avail itſelf of a change of 
the wind, or of the neglect of its adverſary, fo as to get 
to windward of him; or, at leaſt, ſo as to avoid coming 
to action, if the enemy is much tuperior, or to prevent 
him from eſcaping, if he ſhould attempt it. Bebdes, in 
this order, the ſails of each ſhip are fo diſpoſed as to- 
counteract each other, and, therefore, the ſhips in ge- 
neral neither advance nor retreat during the action, and 
are thus enabled to keep their ſtations, and to proſecute 
the battle with vigour, and without diſorder. Whilſt 
the uniformity of the line is preferred, the admiral's or- 
ders may be readily communicated by ſignals from the 
yan to the rear; diſtreſſed ſhips may be more eaſily diſ- 
covered and relieved, and the ſituation and circumſtances 
of the enemy's line will be open to the view of the com- 
mander in chief. Moreover, the ſhips of the line ſhould 
not only be ſuſhciencly cloſe to ſuſtain each other, but 
they ſhould be of the Famer ſort, with the weightier me- 
tal, Many advantages concur to recommend the larger 
ſhips in a line of battle; they overlook thoſe of an inte- 
rior rate, which are accordingly laid open to the fire of 
their muſquetry. In a high ſea they can more ſafely em- 
ploy the artillery of their lower deck than a ſmaller ſhip ; 
2nd if both are obliged to thut their lower deck-ports, 
the 2drantage of the three-decked ſhips, with regard to 
their cannon, will yet be conſiderable; they have three 
tier againſt two, and two again ſt one. The ſame ſupe- 
nority ſubſiſts, in cafe they are diſmaſted, when the up- 
per deck is encumbered with the ruins ; the large ſhips, 
being higher between decks, are leſs incommoded with 
the ſmoke, and their cannon is managed with greater fa- 
cility; the large ſhips, having greater ſolidity of frame, 
are better calculated to reſiſt the effects of battle and 
tempeſt. In general alſo they fail better than the ſmall 
ones, except in fine weather ; for in a freſh wind, when 
the fea becomes agitated, they have always the ſuperiority. 
the fire-ſhips do not ſucceed fo well againſt large ſhips 
as the ſmaller ones; the artillery will fink them, or ob- 
lige them ſooner to relinquiſh their deſign ; and they are 
ealily towed away by the great long-boats. The ine of 
a fleet, which has many capital ſhips, need not be fo 
much incloſed as that of an enemy, which has fewer. 
he former may be alſo leſs numerous, without being 
weaker. This circumitance, however, ſhould not ex- 
clude a certain number of the third and fourth rates, 
Which are neceilary in all naval armaments. 

e weather-/ine and the line to leeward have their ſe- 
veral advantages and inconveniences. "The chief advan- 
tages of the former are, that it may approach the enemy, 
lo as to determine the time and diſtance of the aQion ; 
if it is more numerous than the lee-/ine, it may eaſily ap- 
Point a detachment to fall upon the van and rear of the 
latter, and incloſe it between two fires ; it is little in- 
commoded by the fire or ſmoke of the cannon, and may 
Ciſpatch the fire-ſhips, under cover of the ſmoke, upon 
the diſabled ſhips of the lee-/;ne, or ſo as to oblige the 
enemy to break the line, and bear away. But the weather- 
ine has alſo irs defects; when the ſea is rough, and the 


wind boiſterous, it cannot readily fight with the lower 
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deck hattery ; it cannot decline the action, without the 
dangerous expedient of forcing through the enemy's /ine ; 
and if it keeps the wind, the lee-/ize may incloſe and 
totally deſtray it. The diſabled ſhips of the weather- 
line muſt fack, to avoid falling into the enemy's fleet ; 
and if they are much ſhattered, they may be altogether 
ſeparated from their own fleet, particularly if they are in 
the rear of the line. 

The advantages of the /ine to lee-ward are theſe : the 
ſhips of the former may uſe the guns of their lower 
decks, without the hazard of taking in much water at 
the ports in ſtormy weather, which the line to windward 
cannot do without great danger. The be- line, though 
it cannot ſo eaſily double upon the van and rear of the 
enemy, and incloſe them between two fires, may never- 
theleſs have opportunities of tacking, and cutting off a 
part of the enemy's rear. The diſabled ſhips to lee- 


windward; and the lee-/ine can with greater facility 
avoid the action than its adverſary, which is a circum» 
ſtance very favourable to an inferior ſquadron. But the 
defects of the lee- line are, that it cannot decide the time 
and diſtance of the battle, which may commence before 
it is ſufficiently ſormed; and it will perhaps be attacked 
by an enemy bearing down upon it in regular order. 
The fire and ſmoke of the weather-line are a preat in- 
convenience to it; and it cannot eaſily break the cnemy's 
line with its fire-ſhips, which are very flowly and with 
great difficulty conveyed ro windward. The admiral's 
ſhip always preſerves her ſtation in the center of the ine. 
The 7ine is ſaid to be formed a-breaſt, when the ſhips 
des are all parallel to each other, on a line which croſſes 
their keels at right angles: This is moſt ſrequently uſed 
in purſuing or retreating, with the wind right-aft, fo that 
the /ine forms a perpendicular with the direction of the 
wind. Falconer's Mar. Dict. 

LiNE is alſo a name given to ſeveral ſmall cords, of dif- 

ferent ſizes, and uſed for various purpoſes at ſea. 

LINE, hip of the, is a veſſel large enough to be drawn 
up in the /ine, and to have a place in a ſca-fight. See 

HP. 

LINE, hnave, in a ſhip. See Knave. 

LINE of meaſures, is uſed by Oughtred to denote the dia- 

meter of the primitive circle in the projection of the 
ſphere in plano, or that /rze in which the diameter of any 
circle to be projected falls. 
In the ſtereographic projection of the ſphere in plano, 
the „ine of meaſures is that line in which the plane of a 
great circle, perpendicular to the plane of the projection, 
and that oblique circle which is to be projected, inter- 
ſects the plane of the projection; or it is the common 
ſection of a plane, paſſing through the eye-point, and 
the center of the primitive; and at right angles to any 
ohlique circle, which is to be projected, and in which 
the center and pole of ſuch circle will be found.* 

LiNE, meaſure of a. See MEASURE. | 

LINE of demarcation, or Alexandrian line, is a meridian 
palling over the mouth of the river Maragnon, and by the 
capes of Houmas and Malabrigo; ſo called trom pope 
Alexander VI. who, to end the diſputes between the 
crowns of Caſtile and Portugal about their boundaries, 
in 1493, drew an imaginary line on the globe, which was 
to terminate the pietenſions of each. By which parti- 
tion, che Eaſt Indies fell to the lot of the Portugueſe ; 
and the Welt Indies, then newly diſcovered, to the Ca- 
ſtilians. 

LIN Es, bowling, bunt, crane, furling, log, rhumb, and water, 

ſce under the reſpective adjechves. 

LINE alſo denotes a ſmall French meaſure, containing the 
12th part of an INCH, or 144th part of a FOOT. 

The geometricians, notwithitanding its ſmallneſs, con- 
ceive the line ſubdivided into {ix points. 
The French /ine anſwers to the Engliſh barley-corn. 

LIE, aneling. The beſt materials for making theſe [ines 
are fine and even horſe-hairs: the hair ſhould be round 
and twiſted even, for that greatly ſtrengthens it ; and all 
the hairs ſhould be of an equal bigneſs, or as nearly fo 
as may be. They ſhould be laid in the water about a 
quarter of an hour after twiſting, that it may be ſeen 
which will ſhrink ; they are then to be twiſted over again. 
In this laſt twiſting ſome intermingle ſilk among them, 
but that is not ſo well. Lines made entirely of ſilk are 
not bad; but thoſe of ſilk and hair mixed are never found 


and grey; the two laſt are beſt for angling in clear waters; 
the former in muddy ones. The pale watery-green is 
alſo a very good colour, and may be made thus: boil in 
a quart of alum-water a large handful of marygold- 
flowers; there will ariſe a ſcum, which muſt be taken 
off; then-add to this liquor copperas and verdigris, of 
each half a pound, beat ro powder together ; boil theſe 
up together; then put the hair into this liquor, and let 
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ward are more eaſily removed from the line than thoſe io 


to do well. The beſt colours tor a line are ſorrel, white, 
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it lie ten or twelve hours; it will obtain a watewy bluiſh 


green colour, which will not waſh out afterwards. 
Lis E of equated bidies. See EQUATED bodtes. 
LixEsS, gauge, plumb, and rear. See the ſeveral adjectives. 
LINE, white, in Printing. See WHITE. | 


LINEA alba, in Anatomy, the concourſe of the tendons of 


the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdomen ; di- 
viding the abdomen in two, in the middle. 

It is called /inca, line, as being ſtrait; and alba, from its 
colour, which is white. 

The linea alba receives a twig of a nerve from the inter- 
coſtals in each of its digitations or indentings, which are 
viſible to the eye, in lean perſons eſpecially, 

LiNEA mediana. See MEDIAaNa. 

LINEA nubeloſa. Sce NUBELOsA Linea. 

LINEAL deſcent. See DESCENT. 

LiNEAL exege/is. See EXEGES18. 

LINEAMEN [| a fine ſtroke or line obſerved in the face, 
and forming the delicacy thereof; being that which pre- 
ſerves the reſemblance, and occaſions the relation of like- 
nels, or unlikeneſs, to any other face. 

It is by theſe that phyſiognomiſts pretend to judge of the 
temper and manners of people. 

L1nEAMENT is alſo uſed by the painters for the outline of 
a face. Sce CON TOUR, 


LINE ANS pim#tum. See Puxcrux. 


LINEAR lea. See Lear. 

Linear problem, in Mathematics, is that which may be 
ſolved geometrically, by the interſection of two right 
lines. E. gr. To meaſure an inacceiſible height by the 
means of two unequal ſticks, &c. 

This is alſo called a /mple PROBLEM, and is capable but 
of one ſolution. 

LixraR numbers, are ſuch as have relation to length only. 
See NUMBER. 

Such, e. gr. is a number which repreſents one fide of a 
plane figure. If the plane figure be a ſquare, the /znear 
number 18 called a root. 

LINEATORES, in the Hippodrome at Conſtantinople, were 
the ſame with the de/fignatores in the Circus at Rome. See 
HiryopROMUs, CiRCUs, DESIGNA TOR, 

LINEN. There are various forts of linen, the principal 
materials of which are cotton, flax, and hemp. The 
linen trade of Europe is chiefly in the hands of the Ruſſians, 
Germans, Swiſs, Flemings, Hollanders, and French. 
Linen is the ſtaple of Scotland; but it was long neg- 
ged. The Scots at preſent are not, however, in ſo bad 
a ion in reſpect to this trade, as the French were in 
there gu of king Henry IV. or the Iriſh at the Revoin- 
tionz whcre by the force of public encouragement, it 
has arrived to an extraordinary pitch, and it is to be 
hoped will daily advance : the Scots have it not to begin, 
they want only to improve and extend it to the height it 
will admit. 

The balance of trade between England and Scotland, and 
England and Ircland, is on the Engliſh ſide; and ſo far 
as England and its dependencies can be ſerved with nen 
from Scotland and Ireland, inſtead of Holland, France, 
Germany, and Ruſſia, fo far will England be a gainer by 
this change in the courſe of trade. The more linen the 
Scots and Irith can fell in England, the more of the 
Engliſh commodities will they be able to purchaſe ; and 
it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that their demands from 
England will always increafe in proportion to the increaſe 
of their people and linen manufactures. It is then evi- 
dently the interelt of England to promote and advance 
the manufacture of linen in Scotland and Ireland, and to 
give them all reaſonable advantages in the trade, in pre- 
ſerence to foreigners; where the balance of trade is 
1gainſt us, and this ſeems to be the ſenſe of the nation, 
ſiuce all foreign linen, for home conſumption, pays a duty. 
Poſt. Dict. Com. 

"Che linen trade of this country is regulated by ſeveral 
{tatutes. 


No perſon ſhall put to ſale any piece of dowlas /inen, & c. 


unleſs the jult length be expretled thereon, on pain of 
forfeiting the ſame. 28 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. Utling 
means whereby /in-z-cloth ſhall be made deceitſully, in- 
curs a forfeiture of the lien, and a month's impriſon— 
ment. Stat. 1 Eliz. cap. 17. Any perſons may ſet up 
trades for dreſſing hemp or flax, and making thread for 
linen-cloth, &c. 15 Car. II. cap. 15. 

By to Ann. cap. 19. and 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. cap. 9. a 
duty of 20/. for every 100/. value, over and above other 
duties, is laid on all ſtriped and printed /znens imported 
and the (aid printed /inens are required to be ſtamped by 
the oflicers of the cuttoms : and alſo by the ſame ſtatutes, 
a home duty of 3d. a yard in length, reckoning yard- 
wide, is laid on all /:#ex-\tuffs, printed, &c. in Great 
Britain; and for all catLIcoes 64. a yard, excepting 


thoſe callicoes, //nens, which ſhall be dyed throughout | 


of one colour only; and on all cottons, wholly made of 
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reddiſli or browniſh-rcd, extremely durable: the jos 
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cotton ſpun in Great Britain, printed, &c. 24 
14 Gee. III. cap. 72. By 7 Geo. III. nl. 28 _ 
tain additional duties on importation are impoſed yo 
for every ell of /inen-cloth or ſheeting, above one "ae 
wide, except Flanders Holland cloth, 3d. and for Fw 
ellof linen cloth called drilling 34. And by 7 Geo. III oY 
58. for every ell of foreign linen, called packing ok 5 0 
ſpruce- elbing, or 8 one farthing; f 
every ell of Dutch barras, and Heſſian canvas, one ball 
pours and for my yard of foreign lawn, bleached in Hal. 
and, commonly called Holland whited lawn, one — 
Houſes for printing, &c. inen, are to be entered 2 
pain of 3o/. 10 Ann. cap. 19. And if other * 
are made uſe of beſides the uſual abode of the printer 
&c. they are to be entered on pain of 5o/l. and bs 
feiture of goods. 1 Geo, ſtat. 2. cap. 36. ' Office, 
are to enter and take account without obſtruction a 
pain of 20/. and the goods ſhall be entered once i 
ſix weeks, on oath, on pain of 5o/. Concealment of 
goods to avoid the duty incurs a forfeiture of 20/, Th, 
duties ſhall be paid within fix weeks after entry on Pain 
of forfeiting double z and the goods ſhall not be removed 
before they are ſtamped, on pain of 2ol. the ſurveyed 
goods ate to be kept ſeparate from the others, and War. 
rants may be iſſued in order to ſearch for goods un. 
ſtamped. 10 Ann. cap. 19. Such goods may be ſeiz. 
ed, and the perſon in whoſe cuſtody they are found ſhall 
forfeit 5o/. 5 Geo. cap. 21. Counterfeiting the tam 
is felony without benefit of clergy; and a perſon knowingly 
ſelling goods with a counterfeit ſtamp ſhall forfeit 1000 
and ſtand in the pillory. 10 Ann. cap. 19. 13 Geb. 
III. cap. 56. Theſe goods having paid the duty may be 
exported, and there ſhall be a drawback of the duties, 
10 Ann. cap. 19. 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. cap. 9. Liner 
of all ſorts made of flax or hemp, of the manufacture of 
this kingdom, may be exported, duty free. 3 Geo. I. 
cap. 7. CamBRics and lawns made in England ate 
to be marked by the exciſe officers, and are regulated 
under ſeveral penalties. 4 Geo. III. cap. 37. 
Geo, III. cap. 43. Stealing of inen, fuſtian, cotton 
goods, &c. from whitening-grounds or drying-houſes, to 
the value of 10s. or knowingly buying or receiving ſuch 
ſtolen goods, is felony without benefit of clergy. 18 
Geo. II. cap. 27. Such alſo is breaking into houſes, 
ſhops, &c. and deſtroying any /:nex-cloth, or implements 
uſed in the manufacture of it, by 4 Geo. III. cap. 3. 
Affixing counterfeit ſtamps on foreign /inens imported, in 
imitation of the ſtamps put on Scotch or Iriſh /:nens, and 
expoſing them to ſale, and aſſixing any counterfeit ſtamp 
on any linen of the manufacture of Great Britain or lre- 
land, in order to vend the ſame as /:nens duly ſtamped, 
and expoſing ſuch to ſale, incur forfeiture and a penalty 
of 5/. for each piece by 17 Geo. II. cap. 30. The 
reſtrictions relating to the importation, wearing, and 
ſelling of foreign cambrics and French lawns, are enaQ- 
ed by 18 Geo. II. cap. 36. 21 Geo. II. cap. 27. 
32 Geo. II. cap. 32. and 7 Geo. III. cap. 43. See 
CAaMBRIC. | 
A new manufacture has been lately ſet on foot in London, 
for embelliſhing inen with flowers and other ornaments 
of gold leaf. Ihe inen looks whiter than moſt of the 
printed /inens; the gold is extremely beautiful, and is ſaid 
to bear waſhing well. See STUFF. 
There are many ſubſtances from which a juice or dye is 
obtained, that will ſtain linen of different colours. The 
juice of the ANACARDIUM, rubbed on {ine or cotton, 
gives a rceddiſh-brown ſtain, which ſoon deepens in the 
air into a black, and which has not been diſcharged by 
waſhing and boiling, with ſoap or alcaline ley. Hence 
the anacardium is ſaid to be uſed for marking inen and 
cotton cloths, and to be known all over India by the 
name of marking-nut. The juice of the casHEW-nit, 
called by ſome the anacardium of the Weſt Indies, differs 
from the oriental anarcadium in its colouring quality 
that lodged between its ſhells being much paler, and 
giving to /inen, cotton, or paper, only a browniſh ſtain, 
which is durable, but does not change at all towards 
blackneſs. 
Several ſpecies of the toxicodendron or P01s0N-9%, 
contain in their leaves a milky juice, which, in drying, 
becomes of a deep black, and communicates the ſame 
colour to the linen on which it is dropped: the /inen thus 
ſtained, boiled with ſoap, came out without the leaſt 
diminution of its colour, nor does ſtrong ley of wood- 
aſhes make any change in it. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. for 


1755. 

Dr. Lewis has found, that the milks of wild poppies, 
garden poppics, dandelion, hawk-weed, and ſow-thiltle, 
gave brown, or browniſh-red ſtains, which were dil- 
charged by waſhing with ſoap : the colourleſs juice which 
iflues from hop-ſtalks when cut, ſtains /inen of a pale. 
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ve likewiſe a pale browniſh ſtain, which, by ow 


2 waſhings with ſoap, and wetting with ſtrong ſolu- 


j Ikaline ſalt, was darkened to a deeper brown: 
_ the floes, their juice turns red, and the red 


ich it then imparts to linen is, on waſhing with 
_ . to a pale bluiſb, which alſo proves durable. 
Dy1xG of Thread. 
BE ine Dy. Smellie has recommended the following 
method of marking linen, ſo as not to waſh out again : 
take vermillion, as much as will lie on a half-crown 
jece, of the ſalt of ſteel a piece about the ſize of a ſmall 
nutmeg, grind or levigate them well togerher with lin- 
ſeed oil; the compoſition may be diluted or thickened at 
-aſure; 

1270, . 1 1 and ASBESTOS. 

1x7 x-mlls. See MILL. 

poem white, See WHITE. 

Inv x, bleaching of. See BLEACHING. : 

LING, in [chthyology, the Engliſh name for a kind of fiſh, 
which is a ſpecies of the ASELLUs, according to the ge- 
nerality of authors, and is generally called gſellus longus. 
According to the new Artedian fyſtem, it is a ſpecies of 
the cach, and is diſtinguiſhed by the expreſhve name of 
the Gabs with two fins on the — with a bearded 

h. and with the upper jaw jongeſt. 

Lies, which is the * ws of Linnzus, is eſteemed, 
both freſh and cured, for the table; It is a long-bodied 
6h, whence its name by corruption of /ong, being uſually 
from three to four feet, more approaching to the merlu- 
t or hake, than to any other ſpecies ; it is covered 
with very ſmall ſcales, which adhere cloſely to the ſkin ; 
the back and fides are of a bluith or greeniſh brown, and 
the belly white; its head is flat and large, and its ſnout 
conſiderably long; the upper jaw is longer than the un- 
der, and both arc furniſhed with ſeveral rows of ſhort 
teeth, and the lower with one range of longer; and in 
the palate there area large number of {mall teeth, among 
which there are four or five Jarge and long ones inter- 
mixed; the mouth opens very wide, and in the angle of 
the lower jaw has a ſingle ſhort beard ; it has two fins upon 
the back, one near the head, conſiſting of fifteen rays, 
the other not far behind it, and reaching down almoſt to 
the tail, coniſting of ſixty-five rays; the pill-fins are 
ſmall, the belly-fins are placed high, and the tail is round- 
ed at the end, marked with a tranſverſe black bar, and 
tipt with white. See Table II. of Fiſhes, No 18. 

The ling abounds about the Scilly ifles, on the coaſts of 
Scarborough, and thoſe of Scotland and Ireland, and 
forms a conſiderable article of commerce. In the York- 
ſhire ſeas they are in perfection from the beginning of 
February to the beginning of May, and ſome till the end 
of that month. They ſpawn in June, at which time the 
males ſeparate from the females. When the Jig is in 
ſeaſon, its liver is very white and abounds with a tine fla- 
voured oil, which aſterwards becomes red like that of a 
bullock, and affords no oil. This oil is ſaid to be hoarded 
up in the cellular membranes of fiſhes, to return into their 
blood, and to ſupport them in the engendering ſeaſon. 
Great quantities of this fiſh are ſalted for exportation, and 
for home-conſuamption : for this purpoſe it muſt meaſure 
twenty-üx inches or upwards from the ſhoulder to the 
tail, in order to be entitled to the bounty on exportation. 

1 under this ſize are called drizz/es. Pennant. 

4 A, in Anatomy. See TONGUE. 

LinGua avss, —— in the Materia Medica, the 
leed of the aſh-tree, or aſhen keys. 

Lincuz frenm. See Fx Æ NUM. 

LINGU = medietas, See MEDIETAS. 

LINGUz ſecundum par, a name given by Caſſerius to a pair 
5 muſcles of the tongue, called by the generality of au- 
ors STYLOGLOSSU$. 

2 in {chihyology, the name of a Weſt Indian 

» IN thape reſembling a ſoa}. 

LINGUATULA, in Ehthyology, the name of a ſpeciesof fiſh, 
lomewhat reſembling the ſoal, but ſmaller and ſhorter, 
and much inferior to it in taſte. It is common in the 

editerranean, and brought to market at Rome, Venice, 
and elſewhere, and is called by other authors cyNo- 
GLOSSSUS, and citharus flavnus, or citbarus aſper. 

LINGUIFORM-leaf, among Botani/is. See LEAF. 

LINGULA, in {chthyology, the name of an extremely ſmall 
fiſh of the ſoal-kind. It is known from the reſt of this 
genus not only by its ſmallneſs, but by a ridge of ſmall 
cales which run along the line over the ſpine, and are 
much more elevated and diſtinguiſhable, both to the eye 
and touch, than thoſe of the reſt of the body. It is a 
well-ratted th, and much firmer in its fleſh than the ſoal, 
» is very ſcarce, and is of little value, becauſe of its 

18 inneſs, It is caught in the Mediterranean, 

GULACA, in /ch:byolzgy, a name by which ſeveral au- 


thors, particularly ſome of the older naturaliſts, have 
called the ia. H. 


LIN 


' LINIFICUS Japis, a name given by ſome authors to a ſtone, 
which was ſaid to cure the epilepſy when taken inter- 
nally. It ſeems to have been a name given by ſome fan- 
ciful writers to the ALUMEN 1 ja 

LINIMENT, /inimentum, from the Latin linire, to ancint 

gently, in Pharmacy, a form of external medicine, made 
of unctuous ſubſtances, uſed to rub on any diſtempered 
part. AS 
The /iniment is of a mean conſiſtence between an oil and 
an unguent. 
The uſe of /iniments is to ſoften aſperities of the ſkin, 
moiſten parts that need humeQation, reſolve the hu- 
mours that afflict the patient, and give him pain. There 
are various kinds of /iniments uſed, according to the va- 
rious occaſions. 


LiNIxEN TUM /aponaceum, the ſoap-liniment, à form of 

medicine preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopcœia, 
and meant to ſupply the place of the ointment well known 
by the name of opodeldor. It is made thus: take ſpirit 
of roſemary a pint, hard Spaniſh ſoap three ounces, 
camphor one ounce ; digeſt the ſoap with the roſemary 
ſpirit, till it is diſſolved, and then add the camphor; 
when this is melted, the whole is finiſhed. 
A liniment of this kind may be prepared by rubbing an 
ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence oil, in a 
' mortar, till the camphor be diſſolved. This anti-ſpaſmo- 
dic liniment may be uſed in obſtinate rheumatiſms, and 
in ſome other caſes, accompanied with extreme pain and 
tenſion of the parts. 

LINIuEN TUM volatile, a form of medicine preſcribed in 
the late London Diſpenſatory, and ordered to be made 
of oil of almonds, an ounce; ſpirit of ſal armoniac, made 
without lime, two drachms ; theſe are to be ſhook to- 
gether in a wide-mouthed vial, till they are perfectly 
mixed. Or this /iniment may be prepared by ſhaking to- 
gether an ounce of Florence oil, and half an ounce of 
ſpirit of hartſhorn. If the patient's ſkin is able to bear it, 
the /iniment, made with equal parts of the ſpirit and oil, 
will be more eſhcacious, Sir John Pringle obſerves, that 
in the inflammatory quinſey, a piece of flannel moiſtened 
with this iniment and applied to the throat, to be renew- 
ed every four or five hours, is one of the moſt efficacious 
remedies ; and that it ſeldom fails, after bleeding, either 
to leſſen or carry off the complaint. 

A liniment for burns may be made by ſhaking well toge- 
ther in a wide-mouthed bottle equal parts of Florence oil, 
or of freſh drawn linſeed oil, and lime-water. This is 
found to be an exceeding proper application for recent 
ſcalds or burns. It may either be ſpread upon a cloth, or 
the parts affected may be anointed with it twice or thrice 
a day. 

A liniment for the piles may be made by mixing two 
ounces of cmollient ointment, and half an ounce of li- 
quid laudanum, with the yolk of an egg, and working 
them well together. 

LINEIO, in Bz:any, a kind of water-plant among the Chi- 

neſe, the fruit of which is of a triangular pyramidical 

form, prominent every way, with a green thick rind, that 
grows reddith towards the apex, and, when the fruit is 


white, its taite like that of a cheſnut, three or four of 
which it equals in bulk. The plant is found in ſtanding 
waters, and has very flender leaves, that ſpread them- 
ſelves over a large extent on the ſurface of the water, 
and the fruit lies concealed under water in great numbers. 
LIN NEA, in Betany, the name of a genus of plants of 
the didynamia angicſpermia claſs, given by Gronovius in 
honour of his friend Linnzus, the characters of which 
are theſe : the cup is a double perianthium ; the perian- 
thium of the fruit contiſts of two leaves ; the perianthium 
of the flower ſtands upon the germen, and is narrow, 
erect, and acute, and compoſed of one leaf divided into 
five ſegments ; the flower is monopetalous, of a cam- 
anulated form ; it is twice as large as the cup, and 
is ſlightly divided into five ſegments at the edge; the 
ſtamina are four ſubulated filaments, inſerted in the 
baſe of the flower; two of theſe are very ſhort, but 
the two longer are not ſo long as the flower; the an- 
there are — a very compreſſed figure, and can turn 
round upon the ſtamina ; the germen of the piſtil is 
h roundith, 
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dried, grows black. The internal ſubſtance is exceeding 


LIN 


roundiſh, and is placed within the cup ; the ſtyle is 


globoſe ſtigma : the fruit is a dry oval berry of three 
cells, and is covered with the hairy and glutinous cup of 
the flower; the ſeeds are ſingle and roundiſh. There is 
only one ſpecies. 
Lid x AN em of botany. 
SEXUAL Syſtem. 


which there are ſeveral ſpecies. The general characters 
of the genus are theſe : the birds of it are ſomewhat 
ſmaller than the chaffinch; their general colour is a 
greyiſh-brown ; their tail is a little forked, the outer fea- 
thers of it having white extremities ; and they all ſing 
* ſweetly. We have in England four ſpecies of this 
ird. 

1. The common brown /innet, well known to every one. 
'Theſe birds are much eſteemed for their ſong: they ſeed 
on ſeeds of different kinds, which they peel before they 
eat: the feed of the [mum or flax is their favourite food, 
whence the name of the /i»n2t tribe. 

2. 'The linaria rubra major, or greater red-headed /:nnet ; 
the FRINGILLA cannabina of Linnæus. 'Ihis has a 
fine red head, a grey neck, a duſky reddiſh-brown back, 
and its breaſt and belly are ſomewhat reddiſh. Fhe fe- 
male of this ſpecies, however, has no redneſs in its head 
or breaſt, but has ſomewhat of a greeniſh caft on the 
brown of its back, and is yellowiſh on the breaſt, with 
ſome browuiſh ſpots. It is a common fraud in the bird- 
Mops in London, when a male bird is diſtinguiſhed from 


a female by a red breaſt, as in the caſe of this bird, to 
ſtain or paint the feathers, ſo that the deceit is not eaſily 
diſcovered, without cloſe inſpection. This ſpecies of 
{net is frequent on our ſea-coaſts, and is often taken in 
flight time near London. It is a familiar bird, and be- 
comes chearful in five minutes after it is caught. 

3 The /inaria rubra minor, or leiter red-headed linnet; 
the FRINGILLA {inaria of Linnæus. Ibis is the leaſt 
of all the /nncts, and on the back is of the ſame colour 
with the common /innet ; the back part of its head is red, 
and alſo its breaſt, but the lower part of its belly is whitiſh. 
In this ſpecies, the female as well as the male, has a red 
head, that of the male being ornamented with a rich 
Mining ſpot of a purplith red, and that of the female of 
a ſaffron colour z and both have their beaks much ſharper, 
and their feet and legs blacker than in the larger kind. 
This is a gregarious bird, whereas the Jarger ſpecies 
commonly flies fngle. This feems to be the ſpecies known 
about London by the name of ſtone red-poll. 


{innct. This is the largeſt of all the /innets, according to 
Willoughby's deſcription, though Mr. Pennant ſays that 
it is in ſize rather inferior to the common /:»et. Its 
deak is very ſmall ; its head and back are of the fame co- 
Jour with thoſe of the common /inyet, and the feathers 
of its breaſt and belly are black, edged with white; the 
rump of the male is of a fine and beautiful red, and thus 
diſtinguithes it from the female. This ſpecies is common 
in Derbyſhire, but ſeems not ſo frequent in other places. 
However it is taken in the flight ſeaſon near London with 
the /innets, and called a twite, It breeds, according to 
Mr. Pennant, only in the northern parts of our iſland. 
Ray and Pennant. 

It is remarkable of the liunet, that when it builds in 
hedges, and when in furz-buthes on heaths, in both which 
places the neſts are very common, they are made of dif- 
terent materials. When they build in hedyes, they uſe 
the flender filaments of the roots of trees, and the down 
of feathers and thiſtles; but when they build in heaths, 
they uſe moſs, principally, for the outer part, finiſhing 
it within with ſuch things as the place will afford, chiefly 
with wool and hair. Theſe birds will have young ones 


three or four times a year, eſpecially if they are taken 


away before they are able to leave the neſts. They lay 
five whitiſh! eggs, ſpotted like thoſe of the gold-finch. 

When they are intended to be taught to whilYe tunes, or 
to imitate the notes of any other bird, they are to be 
taken ſrom the old one when they are not more than four 
days old ; for at this time'they have no idea of the note 


of the old ones, and will readily be taught to modulate | 


their voice like any thing that is moſt familiar to their 


ears, and within the compaſs of their throats. The ho- 


nourable Mr. Barrington obſerves, that in order to be 
certain that a neſtling will not have the call of its ſpecies, 
it ſhould be taken from the neſt when only a day or two 


old; though a bird of this age requires great trouble in | 


breeding, and the chance 1s greatly againſt its being 
reared. There requires more care in the feeding them 


very well upon a food half bread and half rape-ſced, 
N 1 


4. The laſt ſpecies is the /inaria montana, or mountain- 


ſtraight and ſlender, and is of the length of the flower | 
it always bends toward one fide, and is terminated by a 


tee BoTaNy, FLOWERS, and | 


LINNET, Iinaria, in Ornithology, a genus of birds, of | 


when they are taken thus young, than when they are left | 
in the neſt till nearly fledged, but they will be reared | 


* * 
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boiled and bruiſed: this muſt be given them ſereral time: 


a a day. It muſt be made freſh every day, and 

ſufficiently moiſt, but not in the extreme. /If it he ; 
the leaſt ſour, it gripes and kills them; and if too fig 
it is as miſchievous, by binding them up. 
'They muſt be hung up as foon as taken ſrom the neſt 
under the bird whole note they are intended to learn: 8. 
if they are to be taught to whiſtle tunes, it muſt be "Oo 
by giving them leſſons at the time of feeding; for ho 
Wo profit more while young in a few days, than in 
long time afterwards, and will take in ghe whole methoq 
of their notes before they are able to crack hard ſeeds 
Some have attempted to teach them to ſpeak, in the man. 
ner of the parrot, or other birds, and they will arrive - 
ſome ſort of perfection in it with great pains. 
Mr. Barrington mentions a /imnet, which, being take, 
from its neſt when only two or three days old, almoſt at. 
ticulated the words pretty boy, as well as ſome other ſhort 
ſentences. See BONG of birds. 

LINOZOSTIS, in Botany, a name given by the ancient 
Greek writers to two plants very different from one an. 
other; the one is the mercurialis, or Engliſh mercury, z 
* common in uncultivated places, and eaten by Mk 

oiled in the manner of aſparagus ; the other the 4. 
linum, or dodder, growing upon the plants of flax. n 
Theophraſtus, Diofcorides, and the ancient Greeks, uſe 
— word in the firſt ſenſe, and the modern Greeks in the 
atter. 

The Latin authors call this /inoz2/7;s, or eptlinum, ſome. 
times angina lim, and podagra lini, looking on it as a dif. 
eaſe which choaks the plantit grows on, and cauſes gout; 
tumors on the ſtalks. See DopDER. | 
LINSEED, or LixF-sE8D, a fort of grain, being the ſeedy 


iven them 


of ſeveral medicines, and yields, by expreſſion, an oil 
that has moſt of the qualities of nut oil, and is accord. 
ing generally uſed, in liew thereof, in painting, and for 
burning. 
"Thoſe who manufacture it in large quantities have mills 
turned by horſes or water, for the more expeditious 
diſpatch of their work. 
That drawn without the aſſiſtance of fire, is of much 
eſteem in medicine, and ſuppoſed good in the cure of 
catarrhs, coughs, aſthmas, and other diſeaſes of the 
breaſt, &c. 
The quantity of //ced annually imported into England, 
Scotland and Ireland, is not lets than 240,000 buſhels. 
Linſeed, from which the oil has been expreſſed, boiled in 
milk, and applied warm in a cloth to herniz, is much 
recommended in the Satyr. Sileſiac. ſpecim. 4 obl. 4. 
Theſe ſeeds, in this ſtate, arc frequently employed in 
emollient and maturating cataplaſms. The ſceds, boiled 
in water, yield a large proportion of a ſtrong flavoutles 
mucilage ; but to rectiſied ſpirit they give out little or te- 
thing. Thefe ſeeds have been ſometimes uſed, in a ſes- 
ſon of ſcarcity, inſtead of grain; but they appear to be 
an unwholeſome as well as unpalatable food. Tragus 
relates, that thoſe who fed upon them in Zealand, had 
the hypochondres in a ſhort time diſtended, and the face 
and other parts {welled ; and that not a few dicd of theſe 
complaints. 

LixsEE D, infuſion of. See INx Us tox. 

LINSPINS, or LIN ch Ixs, are ſmall pins of iron, which 
keep the wheel of a cannon, or waggon, on the axle- 
tree; for when the end of the axle-tree is put through 
the nave, the /7:/p; is pur in to keep the wheel from 
falling off. 

LINSTOCK, a ſhort ſtaff of wood, about three feet long, 
having at one end a piece of iron divided into two 
branches, each of which has a notch to hold a piece of 
match, and a ſcrew to fallen it there; the other end 
being alſo ſhod with iron, and pointed, to ſtick into the 
rome. or in the deck when it is uſed at fea. It is uſcd 

y the gunners in firing cannon. It is frequently uſed 
in ſmall veſſels, in an engagement, where there is com- 
monly one fixed between every two guns, by which the 
match is always kept dry and ready for firing. 

LINT, in Surgery, is the fcraping of fine linen, uſed by 
ſurgeons in drelling wounds. It is made into various 
forms, which acquire different names, according to the 
difference of their figures. 

Lint made up in an oval, or orbicular form, is called 2 
PLEDGIT ; if in a cylindrical form, or in the ſhape of 
a date or olive-ſtone, it is called a Doss1L. 
'Thete different forms of int are required for many pu” 
poſes ; as, 1. Lo ſtop blood in freſh wounds, by Allis 
them up with dry liut before the application of a ba 
dage 3 though if ſcraped lit be not at hand, a piece al 
fine linen may be torn into ſmall rags, and applied inthe 
ſame manner. In very large hæmorrhages the „%, 
rags, ſhould be ſirſt dipt in ſome ſtyptic liquor, alcoho', 
or oil of turpentine, or ſprinkled with a {lyptic pour 
2. 10 


at 


of the common FLAX, which enters the compoſition 
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« poſing ſome of the letters. 
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\ 3 
2. To agelutinate and heal wounds; to which end int 


very terviceable, if ſpread with ſome digeſtive oint- 
* 5 balſam, or dipt in ſome vulnerary liquor. 3. 
4 n ing up wounds and ulcers, and forwarding the for- 
— * 1 a cicatrix. 4. In keeping the lips of wounds at a 
— er diſtance, that they may not haſtily unite, before the 
Lon is well digeited aud healed. 5. They are highly 
neceſſary to preſerve wounds from the injuries of the air. 
Small portions of lin tied round with a thread are chiefly 
uſed in dreſſing wounds and ulcers of the deeper kind. 
They are always applied to the bottom of ſuch wounds, 
the remaining cavity being filled up with other portions 
of lint. By this means, the immediate removal of the 
dreſſings is not only provided for, but the polhbility ol 
leaving any part of them in the bottom of the wound is 

revented. ; 
fa very large wounds, and eſpecially in amputations of 


the limbs, which operations are frequently required in- 


the army and navy, at times when int is very ſcarce, it 
will be very ſufficient to dreſs the bare bone and face of 
the wound with ſcraped lint, filling up the cavity with 
tow, and covering all with a large comprets. 
Surgeons of former ages formed compre ies of ſponge, 
feathers, wool, or cotton, linen being ſcarce; but lint is 
far preſeravle to all theſe, and is at preſent univerfally 
uſed. Heiſt. Surg. Introd. fect. 54. | : 
LINTEL, in Architecture, the piece of timber which lies 
horizontally over door-poſts and window-jambs as well 
to bear the thickneſs of the wall over it, as to bind the 
ſides of the wells together. | 
LINUFAR, in Botany, a name uſed by fome of the writers 
of the middle ages, to expreſs the water-lily. The Ara- 
bians gave this genus of plants the name of NILUFAR, 
and this word {insfer is only formed of that, by tranſ- 


LINUM, in Botany. See FLAX. 


LixuM carpa/ium, carpaſian flax, or linen, a term often 
occurring in the old writers, and uſed by different authors 
in very diderent ſenſes. 

The ürſt ute we had made of the word, is for the ex- 
preſiing a kind of fax which was finer and ſmaller, 28 
well as brighter and more gloſſy than any other. Pliny 
uſes the word in this fenie, and tells us, that ſuch flax 
was principally brought from Spain ; and that borh it, 
and the linen made of it, were, at his time, called by the 
name carpa/ian:; from this it became a cuſtom to call all 
very fine flax, or fine inen, carpa/ian linen, and the word 
fignihed no more than delicate, or fine. 
The modern Greeks uſe the word in this ſenſe, and Suidas 
exvreſles the ſineſt linen veils by the term carpaſian. The 
author of the Periplus Maris Erythræi, who was contem- 
orary with Pliny, calls the fax, of which the Indian 
Fm: were made, carpaſos 3 but none of the older Greeks 
have the word. This author is not, however, to be ap- 
pealed to for aſcertaining the purity of the language of 
the ancients; tor it is plain that he has taken in many 
words which are not good Greek, nor ever were uſed by 
any author of credit, but are the mere technical terms of 
the tradeſmen and merchants of that time. 
Pauſaniis uſes the word carpaſinm linum in a very diffe- 
rent ſenſe from all theſe; for with him it 1s made to ex- 
preſs the fx made of the ſtone asBESTOs, and the linen 
made of this, which was thrown into the fire to be 
cleaned Solinus uſcs the word alto in the ſame ſenſe : 
he ſays, that in Caryſtos rhere was found that kind of flax 
which remained unhurt in the fire; and Hicronymus 
Mercurialis thinks that the carba/us of the ancient Romans 
was a word properly uſed only to ſignify the carpa/ian flax 
of Pauſanias, which was not to be deftroyed by the fire, 
and was the true //num incrombuſiibile, or threads of the 
aſbeſtos ſtone, or linen made of that material. This, 
however, is not the ſenſe of the word in later times, for 
we find it evidently uſed for all linen manufaQtures of 
whatever kind. 

LINUM, cary/tium, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 

Pauſanios to the ASBESTOS. It was ſound plentifully, in 


this author's time, near Caryſtos, a town in the Negro- 
pont, and thence obtained its name. 


INUM catharticum, purging-flax, in Medicine, makes a 
common. purge among the country people. It is almoſt 
as rough as that of graticla. 

It is a ſpecies of wild flax; diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
meadow-fux, with ſmall lowers which appear in July, 
and commonly called mountain ax, growing without 
culture on chalky hills and dry paſture grounds in 
parts of England, and is taken in infuſion in ale. 

T his herb is ſaid to be an effectual and ſafe cathartic : 
an infuſion of a handful of the freſh leaves in whey or 
white wine, or a dram of the leaves in ſubſtance with a 
little cream of tartar and aniſeeds, are directed for a 


doſe. Linnæus recommends an infuſion of two drams 
of the dry leaves as a mild laxative. | 
Vol. III. Ne 205, | 
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It is greatly recommended by ſome in dropfies ; and to 
prevent its griping they mix aniſe or ſome other of the 


carminative ſeeds with ir. 


caſes, where people's conſtitutions are ſtrong enough 10 


It is given in moſt chronic 
bear it, and * with great ſucceſs. 


LixuM wvivum, or incombufiibile, cloth made of a' follite, 


ſtony ſubſtance, of a whitiſh colour, and woolly texture, 
ſeparable into threads, or filaments, which will endure 
the fire without conſuming. See Asnrrs'ros. 

As to the ait of managing this mineral, and of ſpinning 
and weaving it, &c. the accounts we have are various. 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, gives us the manufacture of 
the linum, found in the province of Chinchinthelas in 
Tartary, from one Curſica, a Turk, ſupœintendant of the 
mines of that country, as follows. The lanuginous mi- 
neral, being firſt dried in the ſun, is then pounded in a 
braſs mortar, and the earthy part ſeparated from the 
woolly, which is afterwards well wathed from filth ; be- 
ing thus purged, it is ſpun into thicad like other wool, 
and after woven into cloth. which if foul o ſyorted, 
they cleanſe, he fays, by throwing it into the fire for an 
hour's time, whence it comes out unhurt, as white as 
inow : which very method, according to the account 
given us by dtrabo, ſeems to have been uſed, in ordering 
the Cretan amianthus; with this addition, that after it 
was pounded, and the earthy part ſeparated from the 
woolly, he ſays it was combed ; and fo does Agricola. 
Signior Ciampani, after deſcribing four ſorts of the /izum, 
whereof he had ſpecimens in his muſeum ; the firſt ſent 
him from Corfu, the {econd ſrom Seſtri di Ponente, the 
third coarſer and darker than the reſt, and the fourth from 
the Pyreneans; and after obſerving, that though he kept 
it three weeks in a glaſs-houſe fire, yet he found it un- 
altered, though it couid not preſerve a ſtiek, wrapped in 
it, from the fire; he proceeds to ſhew the manner o 
ſpinning, and making it into cloth, which he effeQed 
thus :—He firſt laid the ſtone in water, if warm the 
better, for ſome time to ſoak; then opened and divided 
it with his hands, that the earthy parts might fall out 
of it, which are whitiſh like chalk, and ſerve to bind the 
thready parts together. 
and milky. 


'This makes the water thick 
That operation he repeated ſix or ſeven 
times, with freth water, opening and ſqueezing it again 
and again, till all the heterogenous parts were waſhed out, 
and then the flax-like parts were collected, and laid in a 
ſie ve to dry. As to the ſpinning, he ſirſt ſhews a method 
diſcovered to him, which is thus: Lay the /num,cleanſed 
as before, between two cards, ſuch as they card wool 
withal, where let it be gently carded, and then clapped in 
between the cards, ſo that ſome of it may hang out of the 
ſides; then lay the cards faſt on a table, or bench; take 
a ſmall reel, made with a little hook at the end, and a 
part to turn it by, ſo that it may be eaſily turned round; 
this reel muſt be wound over with white thread : then, 
having a {mall veſſel of oil ready, with which the fore 
finger and thumb are conſtantly to be kept wet, both to 
preſerve the ſkin from the corroſive quality of the ſtone, 
and to render the filaments thereof more ſoſt and pliant 
by continuing to twiſt about the thread on the reel in 
the aſbeſtos hanging out of the cards, ſome of the latter 
will be worked up together in it; and, by little and little, 
the thread may, with care, be woven into a coarſe ſort 
of cloth; and, by putting it into the fire, the thread 
and oil will be burnt away, and the incombuſtible cloth 
remain. | : 
But finding this way, of uniting the ſtone with the thread, 
very tedious ; inſtead of the thread, he put ſome flax on 
a diſtaff, and, by taking three or four filaments of the 
aſbeſtos, and mixing them with the flax, he found, they 
might be eafily twiſted together, and the thread thus 
made much more durable, and ſtrong ; fo that there is 
no need of carding, which rather breaks the filaments, 
than does any good: only open and ſeparate the fila- 
ments, after waſhing, on a table, and take them up with 
the flax, which is ſuflicient. | 
As to the making of paper, he ſays, in the waſhing of 
the ſtone there will remain ſeveral ſhort pieces in the 
bottom of the water, of which paper may be made in the 
common method. He concludes with the beſt way cf 
preſerving the cloth, or any thing made of the linen, 
which, by reaſon of its exceſſive drinefs, is very apt ta 
break, and twiſt; and it conſiſts in keeping it always well 
oiled, which is the only preſervative. When the cloth 
is put in the fire, the oil burns off, and the cloth comes 
out white and purified. See ASBESTOS. 


LION, dee, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoslogy, is a ſpecies 


of quadrupeds, belonging to the FEL 1s or cat kind, with 
a yong tail and pale-red or tawny body. 


The head of the lien appears very large, in proportion to 

its body, and is the moſt fleſhy of the heads of all the 

known animals; its jaw-bones alſo are remarkably large; 

the breaſt alſo appears * large, but this is only owing 
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to the great quantity of long hair that covers it, for the 
ſternum is ſmaller than that of moſt animals of the ſame 
ſize; the tail, which is very long, appears alſo of the 
ſame thickneſs all the way, but this is wholly owing to 
the growth of the hair; the tail itſelf is largeſt at the 
baſe, and therice goes taper to the point; but the hair 
being very ſhort near its baſe, and continuing to grow 
longer all the way, as that decreaſcs in thickneſs, is ſo 
exactly proportioned in its growth, that it always gives 
the whole tail this regular appearance. The length of 
the largeſt ien from noſe to tail is above eight feet; the 
tail is four feet. See Tab. III. of Dnadrupeds, Ne 27. 
The long hair that grows about the neck and breaſt, and 
makes what is called the mane of a lien, only differs from 
the hair of the reſt of the body in length, having no greater 
thickneſs or rigidity, like that of the manes of other ani- 
mals. 'The — of the lien have no caſes, as Pliny 
retends that they have, for the animal to withdraw them 
into in walking; but Plutarch, Solinus, and ſome others, 
are much more in the right in ſaying that the /zon draws 
them up backwards when he walks, and places them 
cloſely among the articulations of the toes. 
The tongue of the lien is very rough and rigid, being 
covered with a great number of prominences of a hard 
matter, reſembling that of a cat's claws, and theſe are 
much in the ſhape of thoſe claws, and nearly of the ſame 
ſize, the baſe of each being a round fleſhy prominence 
on the ſurface of the tongue. 
The eyes of the lien are clear and bright, even aſter the 
creature is dead. The common obſervation that this crea- 
ture ſleeps with its eyes open, is founded on this, that 
it has a very thick membrane lodged in the greater can- 
thus of the eye, which it can extend over the whole eye 
upon occaſion, as birds do their membrana nictitans, and 
thus will have no occaſion to ſhut its eye-lids, in order 
to exclude the light. It is very remarkable, that the 
common cat has all the ſingular ſtructure of the ſeveral 
parts as the lion has, its claws, feet, tongue, and eyes, being 
of the ſame kind, and its internal parts bearing as ſtrong 
a reſemblance. 
The heartof a lien is much larger than that of any other 
creature of the ſame ſize, being ſix inches long, and four 
in diameter, in the largeſt part, and terminating in a very 
ſharp point; and the brain is as remarkably ſmall. 
The /:9ne/5 has no mane, or long hairs upon the neck and 
breaſt, which ſo remarkably characteriſes the lin. The 
noſe alſo is longer in the /ioneſs, and the head more flatted 
in the upper part; the claws alſo ate much ſmaller than 
thoſe of the male ion. This creature, when full grown, 
is about three feet high, from the fore-feet to the ridge 
of the back, and about five feet long from the end of the 
noſe to the inſertion of the tail, which is about two feet 
and a half long; the claws are of a fibroſe texture, the 
fibres being very hard in themſelves, but eaſily ſeparable 
from one another. In other particulars, the /zoneſs very 
wu differs from the lion. See Tab. III. of Quadrupeds, 
28, 
The lion is an inhabitant of all parts of Africa, and the 
hot parts of Aſia, ſuch as India and Perſia, and ſome 
few are found in the deſerts between Bagdat and Baſſorah, 
on the banks of the Euphrates ; but they moſt abound in 
the torrid zone, where their ſize is the largeſt, and their 


by molt tremendous, being inflamed by the influence of 
a 


urning ſun on a very dry ſoil. It is obſerved, that, 
though they reign abſolute maſters over every beaſt, their 
rage diminiſhes and their timidity increaſes as they ap- 
phage the habitation of the human race. They have 
en alſo known to ſpare the weaker auimals, and many 
inſtances are related by A. Gellius, /Elian, and Pliny, 
&c. of their gratitude. * ; aa are capable of being tamed ; 
and the monarch of Perſia is ſaid on days of audience, 


to have two large lions chained on each ſide of the paſſage | 


to the room of ſtate, led there by keepers in chains of 
gold. The lion preys on all kinds of animals; having 
rouſed them into view by his roar, he ſtarts on his prey, 
ſtriking it with his talons and tearing it to pieces. He 
alſo invades the folds, leaping over the fences with his 
prey, and his ſtrength is ſo great, that he can carry off 
a middling ox with the utmoſteaſe. He ſometimes ſeizes 
his prey by ſurprize, and mankind falls a victim to his 
hunger, more through neceſſity, as it is (aid, than choice. 
The Arabs have a notion of his ſparing the tender ſex, 
but Dr. Shaw informs us in his Travels, p. 244, that 
the lion obſerves no diſtinctions in theſe days. The fleſh 
is often eaten in Barbary, and is ſaid to reſemble veal in 
taſte. Pennant's Brit. Zool. p. 165, &c. 

The French, when they had once a ſick lion, attempted 
to recover him from his ſickneſs by ſuch foods as nature 
never intended him, that is, by the tender and pure fleſh 


of young animals, without any of the external coat. 'They 


gave him young lambs flead alive for this purpoſe ; but 
nature not having given this animal the ſubtlety to flay 


[ 
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his food, and the hair, wool, feathers, &c. being as ne. 

ceſſary to theſe beaſts of prey with the fleſh, as that fleg, 

itſelf, the new food bred too much blood, and proved 

8 diſeaſe than that he had before, ſo that he ſoon 
ied. 


Lion, ſca. See SrA-Lion. 
Lrox-piceron, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by Mr. 


Reaumur to a genus of worms which deſtroy the puccren! 
in the ſame manner that the formica les does the ants. 
Theſe little inſects are a prey alſo to a fort of worm 
hatched from the egg of a two-winged fly. This has ng 
legs, and is of ſeveral colours. See VER-puceron. 
Though theſe /ion-prrerons be all hexapodes, yet they are 
of different origin; ſome being produced from the eggs 
of a four-winged fly, others from thoſe of a beetle. Ay 
the ſormica leo has two horns, the extremities of which 
ſerve him by way of mouths, our /i9n-pucerdn has the 
ſame kind alſo; but as the former of theſe inſects can 
only move backwards, and is forced to make ſnares for 
his prey, not being able to hunt it, this creature rung 
very nimbly in the common way, and ſeizes its prey, 
without having recourſe to ſuch ſtratagems. 
The body of the /on-puteron is longer than that of the 
formica les, and is flat; the breaſt is the thickeſt and 
broadeſt part of it, and from this it gradually tapers off 
to a point at the tail; it has two legs fixed to the breaſt, 
the other ſour to the anterior rings of the body, and 
when it moves, the poſterior end of the body ſerves it in 
the place of a ſeventh leg, for it always bends it down. 
ward, and draws it along the ſurface it walks upon. The 
back of this creature is not ſmooth or gloſſy, but is every 
where rough, and full of wrinkles, and ſeems as if every 
ring of it was compoſed of ſeveral other ſmaller rings. 
This is the general deſcription of the creature, treating 
of it in the general way, theſe characters ſuiting all the 
kinds of it. There are others, however, by which the 
whole claſs may be divided into three principal kinds, 
Theſe are much more voracious devouters of the pucerons, 
than the worms which feed on them. A ſmall pucercn, 
ſeized by one of them, is eaten in an inftant, and the 
very largeſt is not the work of half a minute for them. 
Theſe creatures are very ſmall when firſt produced from 
the egg, and yet they immediately begin to feed. "They 
are ſo ravenous of food alſo, that whenever they can they 
catch and eat one another. But as the pucerons, among 
which they live, are eaſier to be caught, they uſually 
eſcape one another's fury pretty well ; unleſs where there 
is a ſcarcity of the pucerons, or when they offend one 
another, 
It is eaſy to conceive that a creature, which ſeeds ſo very 
faſt, muſt ſoon arrive at its full growth; and this is the 
caſe with theſe animals, for within five or ſix days of their 
being hatched from the egg, they are ready for their final 
transformation, or the putting on the form of the animals 
to whoſe eggs they owed their origin. In order to this, 
the creature leaves the place where he has hitherto fed, 
and ſeeks the folds of a leaf, or ſome other ſuch conve- 
nient receptacle, where it ſpins a web of very fine ſilk, 
every way ſurrounding its body with it, and under this 
cover paſles the ſtate of a nymph or chryſalis. The blk 
of this web is not only very ſtrong, but the threads are 
very cloſely laid together, ſo that it is much firmer than 
the webs of any of the caterpillar kind. It is of a 
roundiſh figure, and is ſomewhat ſmaller than a pea. 
'This round figure is owing to the form into which they 
roll up their body, which ſerves as a mould for it; and 
the orifice, out of which the ſilky matter is produced, is 
at the extremity of the poſterior part of the body. he 
creature continues in this ſtate about three weeks, if it be 
in the beginning of ſummer that it goes into it; but if 
toward autumn, it remains in it all the following winter; 
and is afterwards, in ſpring, ſeen to come out in tie 
form of a very beautiful fly, of a remarkable large ſize, 
in proportion to the creature it is produced from, and 
the web out of which it comes. It is a very long bodied 
one, and much reſembles the libella or dragon-tly, on!y 
that its wings are larger in proportion to its body: theſe 
wings are of a moſt delicately fine ſtructure, the finelt 
gawſe being coarſe and thick in compariſon to them. 
"Theſe, when the creature is at reſt, ate placed in an 
angle over the body, and form a ſort of canopy or tent for 
it, but they are ſo perfectly tranſparent that the body 15 
eaſily ſeen through them. The body and breaſt are al 
green, and that of a very beautiful tinge ; but the moſt 
remarkable beauty of this creature is its eyes; theſe arr 
large and prominent, and are of a fine gold colour, and 
of greater luſtre than the moſt highly poliſhed metal. 
The eggs of this fly are a very 1 object, and 


cannot have eſcaped the eye of any perſon who is con- 
verſant among the inſe&s which live on trees; though © 


the many who have ſeen them, perhaps few or none eve 
on 


the 


found what they really were. It is common to ſee 


pedicles of ly leaves of the gat e 
r trees, as alſo on their young branches, 
and ours goth and ſlender Ma, running out 
: * an inch in length, and being of the thick- 
af f a hair; ten or twelve of theſe are uſually ſeen 
we. near one another, and a vaſt number of theſe 
o rs are often found on the ſame tree. The end of 
wr of theſe filaments is terminated 15 ſort of ſwelling 
or tubercle of the ſhape of an egg. People who have 
J (-rved theſe, have generally uppoſed them to be of 
i 3 origin, and that they were a ſort of paraſitical 
4 growing out of others, as the miſletoe, moſſes, 
A n the oak and other trees. They very much re- 
emble in figure thoſe ſpecies of mouldineſs, which Mal- 
rv and others have figured under the ſhape of little 
2 env only they are much larger than thoſe little 
at and bear the hart of the ſun and other accidents 
" ninjureds which would deſtroy the tender plants of that 
kind, There is a time, when theſe egg- like balls, which 
terminate every one of theſe filaments, are found open at 
their ends, and in this ſtate they very much reſemble 
gowers, and they are in this ſtate hgured by ſome authors 
under the name of flowers of a fingular kind, found on 
the leaves of the willow. All this. however, is wholly 
erroneous, and the purſuing the hiſtory of our lion: pice- 
„ans, ſhews their true origin to be from the fly of that 
creature. What thele authors took for flowers of the 
willow were cnly the egs of this fly, out of which the 
young animals had been hatched, and had made their 
eſcape. The leaves aud branches on which theſe eggs 
are found, are uſually ſeen covered vver with the puce- 
ons z and the creature providing a place where her young 
mall find nouriſhment as ſoon as hatched, places her 
eggs in the midſt of theſe harmleſs and defenceleſs ani- 
mals, fixing each on a flender pedicle, yet ſufficiently 
flrong to bear its weight. It theſe eggs be nicely exa- 
mined, a worm may be diſcovered in them while yet 
whole; but the moſt certain way of judging of them, is, 
to put ſeveral of them into a box, in which caſe every 
one of them is found at a proper time to hatch, and to 
give an inſet ; which, when viewed by the micro- 
ſcope, appears plainly to be a /z9x-puceron in all its parts, 
and requiring only increaſe in ſize, without any change 
of ſhape, to be one of thoſe we have already deſcribed, 
as feeding ſo voraciouſly on the pucerons. Reaumur's 
Hiſt. Inf. vol. vi. p. 142. 
Liox, ant, in Zoology. See FoRmica Leo, 
Candia Liox's foot, catananche, in Botany, a genus of the 
ſmgenefia poſygamia a@qualts claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
included in one common ſcaly empalement, which is per- 
manent and elegant; the florets are of one leaf, tongue- 
ſhaped, indented in five parts, and they have each five 
ſhort hairy ſtamina z the germen is ſituated below the 
flower, and becomes a ſingle oval ſeed, compreſſed and 
crowned with briſtles, incloſed in the empalement. There 
are two ſpecies. | : 
Liow's leaf, leontice, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria 
monezynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empale- 
went of the flower is made up of fix very narrow leaves; 
the flower has fix oval acute petals, and fix neCtaria, 
which arc fixed by ſmall foot-ſtalks to the baſe of the 
petals ; it has fx ſtamina z; in the centre is placed an oval 
german, which becomes a globular, ſwollen, ſucculent 
rry, with one cell incloſing two or three globular 
leeds, Miller reckons two ſpecies, and Linnæus four. 
Liow's tail, leanurus, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia 
gymnoſpermia claſs. 
have one petal of the lip kind, the upper lip cylindrical, 
hairy, and entire; the lower lip reflexed and cut into three 
parts ; it has ſour ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter than 
the other; in the bottom of the tube, are ſituated four 
germina, which become four oblong angular feeds, ſitting 
in the empalement. Linnzus has joined the ſpecies of 
this genus to the PHLomis, and has applied this title to 
the cardiaca. See MoTHER-wort. 
LIONCELES, in Heraldry, a term for lions when there 
are more than two of them borne in any coat of arms, 
and no ordinary between them. 
LIONINE, or Liowav, in the hiſtory of the Coins cur- 
rent in Ireland, a name given to certain coins, imported 
nvately from France and other places. There were 
ide theſe many others of the ſame ſort, impreſſed with 
eagles, roſes, and the like, and called by names ſignifying 
thoſe impreſſions. They were a very baſe and poor ſort 
of 23 z the penny lionade or /ionine, not coming up 
to the value of the halfpenny of the coin of the kingdom. 
ey were diſcountenanced in the year 1300 and good 
money being ſtruck there, it was made death, and con- 


fiſcation of goods, to import any of chem and the run 
of them was thus ſtopped 2 
LIP, in Anatomy, See Lirg 
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Lr of @ horſe, in the Manege, is the ſkin that covers the 
ſides of the mouth, and ſurrounds his jaws. A horſe is 
ſaid to arm or guard himſelf with his Ip, when his /ips 
are ſo thick, that they cover theit bars, and keep off the 
reſſute of the curb, - 2 1 : 
LIPA, of meg, fat, a word uſed frequently by Hippo- 
crates to expreſs any thing fat or oily. He calls certain 

ſtools, which have a fatty appearance, by this name. 
Theſe are eſteemed a ſign of great colliquation. He alſo 
applies it to a ſort of fatty . often ſeen ſwim- 
ming on the ſurface of the urine like a ſpider's web: this 
the ſame great author gives as a ſign of a conſumption. 
LIPARAÆE US /apis, in the Natural Hiftory of the Ancientsg 
the name of a ſtone uſually found in Lipara, one of the 
ZE olian Iſlands, and brought thence in the time of the 
Greeks among the pumices, of which that place always 
afforded them a large quantity. | 
It was a ſmall ſtone, about the bigneſs of a ſilbert, of an 
irregular and uncertain ſhape, and porous and friable 
conſtitution, like that of the pumices, but more eafily 
falling to pieces on rubbing between the fingers than 
even the ſofteſt of them; the colour was a duſky grey, 
and the whole external ſurface plainly ſhewed that it had 
ſuffered changes by the means of fire. The ſtone at 
preſent, however, 1s ſo little regarded, that the writers 
on ſuch _— have even forgot to name it. They are 
ſometimes brought to us, to this day, among the pumices 
from the burning mountains, but are not regarded. 

LIP ARIS, in /chthyology, the name of a fiſh of the general 

order of the anguilliformes, or eel-ſhaped, and moſt ap- 

proaching to the alauda, of any ſpecies. Its head is 
ſhaped ſomewhat like that of a rabbit. It is brought to 
the table among other ſmall fiſh, but is of an inſ pid taſte, 
and generally either offends the ſtomach, or urges to 
ſtool. It is caught in the Mediterrancan and other ſeas. 

The name is originally Greek, and is formed of the ad- 

jective aTaps;. fat. 

The /iparis is a ſpecies of the crcLor T ERus in the 

Linnzan ſyſtem. 

L1PARIS is alſo uſed by ſome for the fiſh, called by authors 
the GUNNELLus, and by the people of Cornwall the 
butter-fiſh. 

LieaRts, in Botany, 4 name given by ſome authors to the 
pinguicula, butter wort, or Yorkſhire ſanicle. 

LiraRis neſtras, in {chthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh, 
common on the coaſts of Yorkſhire and ſome other parts 
of England, and called in Engliſh the ſnail, and Limax 
matinus by ſome authors. It is about five fingers long; 
on its back and ſides it is of a bright brown, and on the 
belly of a fine white : theſe are its colours, when freſh 
taken, for when it has been kept ten or twelve hours, the 
whole ſurface of the body, except the fins, becomes of a 
pou and bright brown. The head is thick, and not flat, 

ut rounded ; it has no teeth, but its jaws are both rough 
like files. 1 
The whole fiſh, head as well as body, is very ſoft and 
unctuous, and eaſily melts into a ſort of oily liquor. It 
is caught principally at the mouths of great rivers where 
they open into the ſea. | x 

LIPOTHY MIA, or LipopsycHra, in Medicine, a ſudden 
diminution, or failure, of animal and vital actions; other- 
wiſe called a ſwooning or del:quium, 

The word /;pothymia comes from the Greek er, deficic, 
and Surg, animus; and lipepſychia from x-j,¾, and xn, 
the foul. | 
This diſeaſe is uſually confounded with the sxxcore, 
but is really different from it in many particulars. 
The /pothymia is a very conſiderable abolition of the 
vital and animal faculties, at leaſt to appearance : and 
the ſyncope is a plenary or total abolition of them, as 
far as appears to us at the time. It is eaſy to ſee, how- 
ever, that theſe are only two different ſtages of the ſame 
diltemperature. The /ipsrhymy is ſometimes an idiopathic, 
ſometimes a ſymptomatic diſeaſe, and moſt frequently at- 
tends the ſcurvy, malignant fevers, and other diſorders: 
the ſyncope 1s idiopathic, and attacks perſons in health as 
well as thoſe that are diſeaſed. T he /:pothymy is always 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a convulſed ſtate of the body, 
by this, that the limbs are all flaccid in it. The ſyn- 
cope differs from death only in degree; and the body 
being flaccid in this, and growing rigid under the laſt 
convulſions in death, is the only diſtinction of them in 
extreme caſes. 
Cauſes of it. The general cauſes of ſwooning are ſudden 
tranſitions from heat to cold, breathing hot foul Phlo- 
e AIR, great fatigue, exceſſive weakneſs, loſs of 
{wy long faſting, fear, grief, and other violent paſ- 
ſions of the mind. 
Signs of it. The /ipathymia is uſually preceded by a 
remarkable anxiety about the heart, and this is ſucceeded 
by an immediate loſs of life and motion for a time : the 
ſenſes, and the animal motions, and even the pulſe, 
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ſeeming all to be loſt for a time; and the heart flutters 
weakly, or trembles, and reſpiration is ſcarce ſenſible. 
In the ſyncope, the reſpiration as well as the pulſe feem 


wholly impeded, and the patient appears wholly dead; 
the face looks as pale as in a corpſe, and the limbs are 


_ wholly flaccid, and without motion. The extremities 


row cold, and the eyes are either ſhut, or turgid, ard 
inflamed ; the month is ſometimes ſhut, but not clenched 
firmly together as in convulſions, and ſometimes it con- 
tinues * grrngut open ; and as ſoon as the patient comes 
to himſelf he utually ſighs ſeveral times, and reſpiration 
ſeems very much laboured. 
Perſons ſubjeft to it. The idiopathic /zpothymy is a very 
uncommon complaint, and the perſons ſubject to it are 
thoſe. of weak nerves, delicate conſtitution, and of a 
tender and ſenſible diſpoſition, who are ealily affected 
by the ſeveral paſſions, and particularly by fear; or tach 
as have been before frequently ſubject to it in diſeaſes, 
or are of a melancholic habit. People who uſe inceilant 
ſtudy for a long time on many occaſions, alſo ſometimes 


fall into it, women with child are alſo ſubject to it from 


the preflure of the breaſt from the abdomen; and un- 
married women, when they faint at meals, give too 
much cauſe to ſuſpect this to be the caſe with them. 
Some people who are paſſionate, and ſuppreſs vio- 
lent fits ot it while at their meals, fall into faintings 
alſo. 
The ſymptomatic /ipathymy is a very common ditorder, 
and ariſes from a great number of different cauſes. Wo- 
men who have ſuppreſſion of the menſes are very fre- 
quently ſubject to it. People fatigued with violent 
emetics alſo often fall into it, as do allo perſons exhauit- 
ed by violent hæmorrhages, by profulc ſweats, diarrhœas, 
violent pains of any kind, and by want of food. Peo- 
ple, on the contrary, who are very voracious, and load 
the ſtomach with great quantities of food as often fall 
into it; and womeu after hard child-birth, or too great a 
flux of the lochia, are very ſubject to it. People who 
have taken poiſons, and ſuch as have taken violently 
cooling medicines alſo ſometimes are ſubject to it; and 
thole, who in fevers, ſuddenly cool themſelves, and 
check their ſweats, or who once load the ſtomach with 
reat quantities of food immediately after recovering 
3 illneſſes. The approach of epidemical malignant 
ferers is often preſaged by ſaintings; and finally, people 
are ſometimes ſubject to them from omitting any cuſ- 
tomary evacuations. 
Prognoftics in it. An idiopathic {:p9:hymy, which hap- 
pens in healthy, but very tender and ſenſible, or me- 
lancholic perſons, and has had a fright, or ſome other 
paſſion lor its origin, is a thing of no great conſequence 
for the preſent; but it is apt to grow upon people if not 
taken care of, and they will be perhaps always ſubject to 
it aſterwards. Lipoathymies, when ſymptomatic, are of 
much more conſequence. In chronic diſeaſes they are 
leſs dangerous ſymptoms than in acute ones, if attended 
with faintings in the beginning; for theſe often prove 
dangerous. In other ſtages of acute diſeaſes, faintings 
are always bad ſymptoms; but when they are owing to 
the ſuppreſſion of ſome habitual excretion, during the 
courſe of the diſeaſe, they are of leſs danger than when 
they appear without ſuch cauſes. All faintings that at- 
tend other diſeaſes are however to be regarded only as 
ſymptoms, not treated diſtinctly; and when the diltem- 
per which occaſioned them goes off, they naturally fol- 
low ic. Syncopes that often return upon a perion, and 
continue ſor a long time, frequently leave fevers behind 
them. Syncopes from hemorrhages are often danger- 
ous, eſpecially in perſons not accuſtomed to them, and 
to ſuch as are of a timid diſpoſition; whence women in 
child-bed, who are ſubject to faint, are to be carefully 
watched, for they ſometimes die in theſe fits. 
Method of cure. In idiopathic /zpsthymics, ſtimulating 
glyiters, the ſprinkling of cold water upon the face, and 
the penetrating ſmells, ſuch as thoſe of the volatile ſalts, 
ſpirit of hartſhorn, free air, and Hungary-water, all tend 
to recover the loſt motion. To theſe are to be added 
undreſiing, or loofening the cloaths, lying down in u 
warm bed, frictions, ſternutatory powders, and the lay- 
mg a little pepper, or a ſmall morſel of fome pungent 
volatile ſalt upon the tongue, The hands and face 
{hould alſo be ſprinkled with vinegar; and the paticnt 
ſhould have a ſpoonful or two of water, if he can ſwal- 
low, with about a third part of vinegar mixed with it 
poured into his mouth : if theſe ſhould not remove the 
complaint, it will be neceſſary to bleed the patient and 
to give him a clyſter : but with reſpect to perſons who 
are weak and delicate, and ſubject to nervous diſorders, 
bleeding is dangerous; perſons who faint in cloſe 
rooms ſhould be immediately carried into the open air; 
their temp'cs ſhould be rubbed with Grong vinegar, or 


brandy, and volatile ſpirits or ſalt held to the nat. T 

ſhould be laid on tlieir backs with their hen * "ty 
have a little wine or other cordial poured "my, 
mouths, as ſoon as they are able to ſwallow it. 17 br 
have been fubject to hyſterie fits, caſtor 91 they 
ſœtida ſhould be applied to the noſe, or burnt og. 
horn, or leather &c. Aſter the patient is, 5 8 
means, brought to himſel?, a glaſs of warm wine. . 
ſome tinctutre of ſatfron, is very proper to pe 
ſtrength; and if there be danger of a fever co, 
that is to be guarded againit, by giving powders of " 
tre, crabs eyes, diaphoretic antimony, and a little . 
nabar. In caſes where faintings happen from Fr 8 
repletion of the flomach, or from a weakneſs 4 
primæ viz, with crudities lodged there, and ate. » 
with eructations, the ufe of digeliive medicines 16 


5 
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. 15 dra. 
per; and vomits ſhoutd be now and then vive 5 
peg ' N Biden vi 
them. When the faintings happen froin ihe yieu 
4 * Vichee 


of emetic mcedicine:, burnt wine, with the ficws * 
be taken occaſionally in the day-time, and a Des. 
doſe of the theriaca at night. When Faintings b. 
been brought on by violent paſtons, the Patient foci 
be ſuſfercd to remain at reit, and made to Himel! 1 
vinegar: after he is come to himſelf, he may drink fa, 

. of warm lemonade, or balm tea, with ſome orange 
lemon put in it. It the fainting fits have been lo 5 * 
ſevere, the ſtomach aud bowe's may be cleanſed |, 
a vomit or an emollient clyſter; and when the A 
ration of theſe is over, the nitrous and ab ſorbent 5 
dicines ſhould be given for a day or two, to preve: 
ſever, which often attends faintings from ſuch get 
When they happen to people exhauſted by repeats 
hæmorrhages, or by diarrh as, profuſe ſweats, ur os 
evacuations, the anaieptics are the proper medicines: 
carry them off, and reſtorative electaries, with os 
and the like, arc to be given; and the frequent eating 
of jellies, nourithing broths, ſago gruel with wing, nes 
milk, and other things of a light and cordial nature u. 
commended by way of prevention. All that can be done 
in the fit is to let the patient ſmell to a bottle of Hunzzre. 
water, eau de luce, or ſpirits of hartſhorn; to rub bi 
temples with brandy, or to lay a compreſs dipped in 
to the pit of the ſtomach. The crudities of the 
primz viz muſt be cleared off by digeſtives and purge 
ing medicines; the mind muſt be unbent from {tc x, 
and kept free from, the violence of all paſſions; the ne. 
ceſſary and habitual excretions muſt be, by all mem 
promoted; and the patients ſhould always have falts, ar! 
volatile ſpirits about them, to uſe on occaſion of bein; 
threatened with a fit. Finally, moderate exerciſe is 2. 
ways to be adviſed. In the time of the fic ftimulatin 
glyſters are never to be given, before it has continued x 
quarter of an hour; and in general, where there w. 
mains any ſign of life, they are not neceſiiry ; and Gur 
ing the time of the fit, an internal medicine muſt b: 
given with the greateſt caution; for they are apt u 
paſs into the aſpera arteria. People, juſt recovered ou: 
of a fainting fit, are not to be luffered to ſeep, if they 
ever ſo much deſire it; and after the paroxyim is the 
roughly over, a chearfulneſs of temper will do mor 
towards a thorough cure, and the prevention of returns, 
than all the medicines in the world. If a fever comes 
on immediately after the feiming, then the uſe of 2: 
glaſs of wine, fo beneficial on all other occafions of this 
kind, is not to be allowed, but recourfe is immediate! 
to be had to antifebriſic medicines. Vomit: 
proper in faintings occalioned by paiſion or terror, in the 
time of eating a heariy meal, or immediately aſter it; 

for it is much better that the food ſhould be thrown 
up undigeſted, than remain fo in the ſtomach. 

Many people are ſubject to faintings after bleeding; it 
this caſe the arm ſhould be but gently tied up, and tle? 
ſhould never be blooded after a full meal, nor get up 
immediately aſter the bleeding is over. 

It is very obſervable, that in ſaintings ariſing from 2 
preſent cauſe, as in the juſt mentioned article of bleeding, 
the patient has as at firtt ſome power of motion, thoug| 
on a confuſed principle, and will often, before he faint 
violently attempt to prevent the ſurgeon from tying up 
the arm; but in thoſe ſaintings, which are prelages et 
future miſchief, the patient always falls down at once 0 
the ground, and has no power of motion, or ſenſe of i, 
in its approach. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 673, an! 

 Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 479. 

LIPPIA, in Botany, a genus ol the didynamia ang ioſpe. 

mia claſs. Its characters ate theſe: the empalement of the 

flower is permanent, roundith, compreſſed, and divide 
into four notches; the flower hath onepetal, which is of tc 
ringent kind; and hath four ſhort ſtamina, wo of whic 

are longer than theother; and an oval germen, which after: 

ward turns to a compteſſed capſule with one cell, open! f 
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= - valves, which appear like the ſcales of the 
. incloſin wy ſeeds which are joined. 
Linus enumerates three ſpecies of this plant. 
LIPPITUDO is uſed, by Celſus, for a diſeaſe in the- eyes, 
otherwiſe called ophthalmia. ; : 
reit vo is alſo uſed, by modern writers, for a diſorder 
oy” lled Bleer-eyed; atiſing from a decay of the 
popularly calle 2 
natural moiſture of the eyes, which then ſeel dry, and 
appear ted and angry. See SCLEROPHTHALMIA, 
LIPS, labia, the edge, or exterior part, of the mouth; or 
that muſculous extremity which ſhuts and covers the 
mouth, both above and below. 
The lips, beſides the common integuments, conſiſt of 
two parts: the #xterior, hard and muſculous z the in- 
1crior, ſoft, ſpongy, and glandulous, covered with a fine 
membrane, which ſeems to be both a continuation of the 
epidermis, and of that pellicle which covers the glan- 
dulous membrane of the cavity of the mouth, the fore 
and protuberant parts of which are red; and called pro- 
1hia; the ſubſtance that forms theſe parts being a col- 
Jeftion of very fine, long, villous papillæ, is extremely 
ſenſible, and very painful; when the outer membrane is 
by any accident deſtroyed. The internal membrane of 
the upper {ip forms a ſmall middle FRANUM, above the 
feſt dentes inciſorii. Authors generally content them- 
ſelves with calling the ſubſtance of the prolabia, ſpongy 3 
but, in reality, it is glandulous, as appears by the ſcro- 
hulous and cancerous humours to- which it is ſubject. 
The muſcles, of which the outer parts of the lips conſiſt, 
are cither common to them with other parts, or proper : 
the common are, the ſemi-orbiculares, of which the ſu- 
perior is often broader than the inferior, having alſo this 
peculiarity, that all its fibres do not go to the corner of 
the mouth, but terminate by degrees between the middle 
and the extremities of the arch of the //p, nearly like the 
ſemi-oval fibres of the upper palpebra ; but the inferior 
js commonly more uniform in the diſpoſition of its fibres; 
the ſupra-/emi-5rbiculares being fibres, which increaſe the 
breadth of the two lateral portions of the ſuperior ſemi- 
orbicularis upward 3 the BUCC1NATORES, Which are two 
in number, each of them ſituated tranſverſely between 
the poſterior part of the two jaws and the corner of the 
mouth; and the ZYGOMATICI majores, which are two 
muſcles ſituated, one on each fide, between the zygoma 
and the corner of the mouth. The upper %% has four 
pair of proper muſcles, viz. the zygomatici minores, which 
are two ſmall lender muſcles, lying above the great zy- 
gemi, and almoſt parallel to them; the two canini, 
each of which is fixed by a broad inſertion in the upper 
jay, above the ſocket of the dens cauinus, in a depteſſion 
bebe the inferior edge of the orbit, near the os male, 
running down from thence a little obliquely, and eroſſ- 
ing the lower extremity of the zygomaticus major, which 
covers it at this place; and terminating at the extremity 
of the arch of the ſemi-orbicularis ſuperior, and com- 
municating by ſome fibres with the triangularis; the in- 
ri/orii laterales, each of which is a ſort of biceps, its 
7 upper part being divided into two portions, which unite 
co below and the inci/orii medii, which are two ſmall ſhort 
0! muſcles ſituated near each other, below the ſeptum na- 
rium. The proper muſcles of the lower lip are four 
Maße ou viz the triangrlares, each of which is fixed by a 
e ver) broad extremity in the outſide of the baſis of the lower 
n jaw, from the maſſeter to the hole near the chin, ſeem- 
17 ing to be a continuation of the caninus major z the trian- 
TOWN gularium collaterals; the inciforii inferiores, each of which 
„ is fixed by the ſuperior extremity on the alveoli of the 
17; 1 lateral inciſores of the lower jaw; and the cutanei, form- 
d hes ing a kind of fl:ſhy membrane, that covers the whole 
get Up foreſide of the throat and neck, from the cheek and chin, 
all the way down below the clavicles ; beſides the qua- 
y dr atus, which forms the thick part of the chin, below the 
ems under lip. The common muſcles of the /jps either draw 
aug oth the corners of the mouth at once, or only one at a 
faint5 time, according to the different direction of their fibres. 
* * © proper mulcles pull the different parts of the /ips, 
ages 0 in which they are inſerted ; the buccinators, in particu- 
— lar, wy ſerve to move the ſood in maſtication. Win- 
0 1 low. cc ATTOLLENS, DEPRIMENS, and DEPRESSOK 
* abiorum, Z\YGOMATICUsS, ORBICULARIS, &c. 
All theſe parts are ſerved with blood by ſome branches of 
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76%. the carotids, which the veins carry back to the external 
2 Jugulars. Their nerves come from the fifth, ſixth, and 
_ eighth pair of the head, and ſome from the par acceſſo- 
w_ * Tum, The lips have a great ſhare in the action of ſpcech, 


. and are of good uſe in taking i 

i ” g in the food, &c. 

— — * a Aendern, in which the upper /ip is in a man- 
2 er ut or divided, fo as to reſemble the upper /ip of a 
wit "are; whence the name. | 
ometimes the divifton is ſo large, that it appears as if 


part of the 1p was wanting; aud ſometimes again the 
Vor. III. Neo 205, 85 5 
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diviſion is double. A like fiſſure is alſo ſometimes made 
in the lower lip by a wound that has been neglected, or 
improperly treated : this laſt ſpecies of the diſorder is 
termed the ſpurious Var ip; the true kind is born with 
the infant. The leſs and more equal the fiſſure of the 
hare-lip is, it is generally ſo much the more eaſily cured. 
In ſome infants, the diviſion of the Ji is ſo large and ir- 
regular, that there can be but little hopes of a cure; 
which may, however, be eaſily performed on the very 
ſame lip, when adult. Sometimes too we meet with a 
tooth projecting forward into the fiſſure; in this caſe it 
cannot be cured, without taking out the tooth. In a re- 
cent hare-l;p, or one made by a wound, the cure is to be 
performed by the knotted ſuture, See Intertwifled Su- 
TURE, and Wouxp. 
In curing the hare-lip, where part of the J is wanting, 
no attempt can be made to ſupply what is deficient, but 
only to unite thoſe parts which are divided; by taking off 
the ſkin from the edges of the fflure, and then cauſing 
them to unite and grow together, by paſting through 
them two or three needles, made of gold or filver, point- 
ed with ſteel, from the right to the left, beginning with 
the upper part of the fiſſure, and inſerting them »t about 
a ſtraw's breadth from each other. The ſurgeon having 
thus entered the needle, and cleanſed the bleeding %s 
with a ſpunge, he takes a piece of ſtrong waxed thread 
or ſilk ; and faſtening it about one end of the needle, he 
winds it over the other end, and back again, and after- 
wards ſecures it by a knot ; by this means the edges of 
the lips are brought cloſe together, and the upper part or 
ſurface kept ſmooth and even. To heal the wound in- 
ternally, it is dreſſed with ſoft lint, dipped in honey of 
roſes, and put between the gums and ip; but this prac- 
tice can only be followed with adults; the external part 
of the wound is at the ſame time dreſſed with balſam of 
Peru, or ſome other vulnerary unguent, covered with 
lint and compreſs, and over that a ſticking plaſter, with 
four heads, two of which are faſtened on the left fide of 
the /;p, and two upon the right, and the whole ſecured 
by a fling or fillet, whoſe extremities may be faſtened 
about the head, either by a knot or pins. But it muſt 
here be obſerved, that when the fiſſure appears large and 
deep, ſo that the two parts of-the Jip cannot be eafily 
joined, it will be neceſſary, before the above operation, 
to divide the frænulum of the upper lip from the gum, 
with a pair of ſciſſats, but without wounding the gum, 
or uncovering the jaw. Though the hzmorchage is often 
very plentiful in performing theſe operations on young 
infants, yet it is not dangerous, ſince it prevents an in- 
flammation, and generally ceaſes after tying the ban- 
dages. 
The dreſſings ought not to be moved before the third 
day, unleſs ſome accident makes it neceſſary; and then 
it muſt be done with great caution, to avoid ſeparating 
the parts in contact. If the /ps of the wound appear 
conjoined, three or four days after the operation, you 
may then venture to draw out the middle needle, when 
there are three, or the upper one, when there arc only 
two; and two or three days after draw out the other: 
8 cure mult be completed, by drefling every day as at 
rſt. 
Lies, wounded. Wounds of the lips are made either with 
ſharp or with blunt inſtruments, or elſe with bullets, 
"Thoſe of the firſt ſort, whether longitudinal or tranſverſe, 


while under cure, mult avoid talking and chewing; his 
diet therefore muſt be ſpoon-meat. But in cafes where 
the wound is very large, the bloody future is ſometimes 


ments, by falls, or by bullets, the ſhattered parts muſt 
be brought to digeſtion 3 and the //ps of the wound, aſter 
being cleaned, brought together, either by means of flick- 
ing plaſters, or by the ſuture uſcd in the Lare. ci. 
ſter's Surg. p. 81. ' 

Lies, cancer of the. See CANCER, 

Lies is alſo applied to the two extreme parts of the prdex- 
dum muliebre; between which is the rima, or fillure of 
the part. 

Theſe are more peculiarly called !ab/a pudend! ; being ſoſt, 
oblong bodies; of a peculiar ſubſtance, not found in any 
other part of the body. 

Lirs are alſo uſed to fynify the two edges of a wound. 

LIPTOTES, in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by denying the 
contrary of what we intend, more is ſignited than we 
would ſeem to exptefſs. Thus in the following verſe of 
Virgil, | 

Ouid rede, quod me ipſe animo non [hernis, Amyuta ? 
Ser Vous, Rhet. lib. 18 183. en 

LIPYRIA, a name given by ſome medical writers to a dan- 
gerous ſpecies of ſever, in which the outfde of the fleſh 
is cold, while the inſide is very hot. 


are generally to be cured by the dry ſuture. The patient, - 


neceſſary. In wounds of the %s made by blunt inftru-. 
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LIQU AMEN pyrit:cum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
by ſome authors to the liquid matter remaining in the 
pans in which the common vitriol is made; after which 
no more of that ſalt will ſhoot. It is otherwiſe called /:- 

uamen of VITRIOL« 

LIQUAMUMIA, a term invented by ſome of the diſpen- 
ſatory writers, to ſignify human fat. 

LIQUEFACTION, an operation, by which a ſolid body is 

reduced into a liquid; or the action of fire or heat on 
ſat, and other fuſible bodies, which puts their parts into 
a mutval inteſtine motion. 
The liquefatiion of wax, &c. is performed by a moderate 
heat; that of ſal tartari, by the mere moiſture of the air. 
All ſalts liquefy; ſand, mixed with alkalies, becomes li- 
quefied by a reverberatory fire, in the making of GLASS. 
In ſpeaking of metals, inſtead of /zguefaion, we ordi- 
narily uſe the word FUSION. 

18818. See Nos LiqQuer. 

LIQUID, a body which has the property of fluidity; and, 
belides that, a peculiar quality of wetting other bodies 
immerged in it, ariſing from ſome configuration of its 
particles, which diſpoſes them to adhere to the ſurfaces 
of bodics contiguous to them. See FLulp. 

Ligorps, denſity of. See DensITY. 

Liquip allum, aber, confects, laudanum, meaſures, florax, 
ſulphur. See the reſpective ſubſtantives. 

LiqQuin, among Graummarians, is a name applied to cer- 
tain conſonants oppoſed to mutes. 

L, m, u, ander, are /iquids. See L, M, N, &c. 

Liquid amber, in Botany, ſweet gum, a genus of the 
monoecia folyandria clals. Its charaQters are theſe : it 
hath male and female flowers on the ſame tree; the male 
flowers are diſpoſed in long, looſe, conical catkins; theſe 
have four-leaved empalements, no petals, but a great 
number of ſhort ſtamina joined in one body; the female 
Nowers are ſituated at the baſe of the male ſpike, col- 
lected in a globe, and have a double empalement ; they 
have no petals, but an oblong germen faſtened to the 
empalement, which turns to a roundiſh capſule of one 
cell, with two valves at the top, which are collected in 
a ligneous globe, containing many oblong acute pointed 
ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. 

LIQUIDATE an action. See ACTION. 

LIQUIDATION, the aft of reducing and aſcertaining ei- 
ther ſome dubious diſputable ſum, or the reſpeCtive pre- 
tenſions which two perſons may have to the ſame ſum, 

LIQUOR. Sec Drink, FLuld, &c. 

Liquors, fermented. See FERMENTED /iquors. 

Liquor, 1%, among the Dealers in Brandy. See SPIRIT 
and Des 1-/1quers. 

Liquor mineralis anodynus, the name given by Hoffman to 
a liquer of his own invention, famous at this time in 
Germany, and ſuppoſed by Burggrave to be made in this 
manner: take oil of vitriol and Indian nitre, of each four 
ounces; diſtil the ſpirit gradually from this by a retort; 
pour two ounces of this ſpirit cautiouſly and ſucceſhvely 
into filteen ounces of ſpirit of wine highly rectified ; 
diſtil this, and there comes over a very fragrant ſpirit. 
This is to be again diſtilled, to render it perfectly pure, 
adding firſt to it a ſmall quantity of oil of cloves, and a 
quantity of water, equal to that of the ſpirit ; after this, 
as ſoon as the watery vapours begin to ariſe, the whole 
proceſs is to be nee and the ſpirit kept alone in a 
bottle well ſtopt. This has great virtues, as an anodyne, 
diaphoretic, antiſeptic, and carminative. It is not cer- 
tain that it is exactly the ſame with Hoffman's, that au- 
thor having never publiſhed his manner of making it; 
but it appears the ſame to the ſmell and taſte, and has 
the ſame virtues. 

M. Macquer ſays, that it is a mixture of very rectified 
ſpirit of wine, of æther, and of a little of the ſweet oil 
of vitriol; and that it is made by mixing an ounce of the 
ſpirit of wine, which riſes firſt in the diſtillation of æther, 
with as much of the /iquer which riſes next, and which 
contains the æther, and afterwards by diflolving in this 
mixture twelve drops of the oil which riſes after the ether 
has paſſed. This Liguer has preciſely the ſame virtues 
with the zther, which phyſicians now ſubſtitute for it. 
See ATHER. 

LiquoR of Hints. Sce FLINTS. 

Liquor, or /moking ſpirit of Libavins, is a marine acid, 

very concentrated, itmoking, and impregnated with much 
tin. It is made by well mixing an amalgam of four parts 
of tin and five parts of mercury with an equal weight 
of corroſive ſublimate, by triturating the whole together 
in a glaſs mortar. This mixture is to be put into a glaſs 
retort, which is to be placed in a reverberatory furnace. 
To the retort is to be luted, with fat lute, a receiver, with 
a ſmall hole in it, in the ſame manner as is done for the 
diſtillation of concentrated mineral acids; the diſtilla- 
tion is begun with a graduated and well managed fire, 
A very ſmoking liquor paſſes into the receiver, and to- 
wards the end of the diſtillation a very thick and even 


concrete matter. When the operation is finiſheq. the 
liquor in the receiver is to be poured quickly into ** 
ſtal glaſs bottle, with a glaſs ſtopper. When this bn 
is opened, a white, copious, thick, and poignant ſume 
iſſues, which remains long in the air without 3 
ing. Chem. Dict. Sec ETRHER. 3 
Liquors, Stygian. See STYGIAN liquors. 
LiqQuORs, 1 of. See CLARIFICATION. 
1 ORICE, glycyrrhiza, in Botany, a genus of the g;,. 
delphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe; y, 
flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, divided 
into two lips; the flower is of the butterfly-kind, havin 
a long erect ſtandard, with oblong wings, and a two. 
leaved keel, which is acute; it has ten ſtamina, nine 
joined, and one awry, ſingle ; in the bottom is ſituates 
a ſhort germen, which becomes an oblong or oval com. 
preſſed pod with one cell, including two or three kidney. 
ſhaped feeds. There are three ſpecies. _ 
The common /:qrorice is a plant propagated in many 
of England to very great advantage. It delights in 2 
rich light ſandy foil, which ſhould be three fect deep at 
leaſt ; for the greateſt advantage conſiſts in the length of 
the roots. The greateſt quantities of it propagated in 
England are about Pontefract in Yorkſhire, and aboy 
Godalmin in Surry z though there is no inconſidera 
uantity propagated in the gardens about London, 
he ground deſigned for /quorice muſt be well dug, and 
dunged the year before, that the dung may be thoroughly 
rotted in it; and juſt before it is planted, the carth is to 
be dug three ſpades deep, and laid very light. The 
plants to be ſet ſhould be taken from the ſides or head; 
of the old roots, and each muſt have a very good bud, 
or eye, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to miſcarry : they 
ſhould alſo be about ten inches long, and perſectly ſound, 
The beſt ſeaſon for planting them is the end of February, 
or the beginning of March, and this muſt be done in the 
following manner: the rows muſt be marked by a line 
drawn acroſs the bed, at two feet diſtance, and the plants 
muſt be ſet in theſe by making a hole of their full depth, 
and ſomething more, that the eye of the root may be an 
inch below the ſurface : they muſt alſo be ſet at two ſeet 
diſtance from each other in each row. When this is 
done, the ground may be ſowed over with onions, which 
not rooting deep, will do the /:qrorice-roots no injury for 
the firſt year. In October, when the ſtalks of the . 
quorice are dead, a little very rotten dung ſhould be ſpread 
over the ſurface of the pround. Three years after the 
time of planting, the /zquorice will be fit to take up for 
uſe ; and this ſhould be done juſt when the ſtalks are 
dead off; for if taken up ſooner, the roots are very apt 
to ſhrink greatly in their weight. The roots about Lon- 
don look browner than thoſe which have been propagated 
in a leſs rich foil; but then they are much larger, and 
pow quicker to their ſize. * Miller. 
ew green /:quorice ſhould be choſen ſmooth and even, 
about the thickneſs of the middle-finger, ruddy without, 
yellowiſh within, eaſy to cut, and of an agreeable ſmell, 
The root carefully dried and powdered is of a richerand 
more agreeable taſte than when freſh, and of a dull yel- 
low colour, with a caſt of brown. The /:quorice powder 
commonly fold is of a weaker taſte, and a paler and bright 
yellow colour, probably from a mixture of other ſub- 
ſtances. 
This root being lightly boiled in water, till the fluid has 
acquired a deep yellow tincture, and the water at length 
evaporated over a moderate fire, there remains a black, 
ſolid ſediment, of a pleaſant ſmell, of a dark reddiſh brown 
colour in the maſs, and, when drawn out into ſtrings, of a 
golden colour, which we alſo call /iquorice, or /iquorice 
Juice, or ſometimes Spaniſh juice. Its quantity amounts 
to near half the weight of the root. 3 boiling im- 
pairs the ſweetneſs of the juice, and gives it an unples- 
ſant bitterneſs. 
The whitiſh and yellowiſh /iguorice juices are good for 
nothing, being uſually no other than compoſitions of ſu- 
gar, ſtarch, a little gum tragacanth, and /iquorice powder- 
The /iquorice root yields its ſweetneſs alſo to rectified ſpi- 
rit; but the quantity of ſpirituous extract amounts only 
to about one half of the aqueous; and rectified ſpirit 
digeſted on the aqueous extract, diſſolves about one bal 
of it. 
Ihe native /iquorice juice is very ſweet upon the palate, 
even more than ſugar, or honey; and is yet accounted? 
great quencher of thirſt : on which account Galen pte. 
ſcribes it in dropſies. It is very balſamic and detergent; 
inſomuch that there is ſcarce any medicinal compoſition 
for diſeaſes of the breaſt, in which it is not an ingredient 
LiQUORICE, wetch. See Bitter VETCH. 
LiQUoRICE, wild, Liquorice VETCH, or Milk VET 
aſtragalus, in Botany. See ASTRAGALUS, See allo 
APRARIA. | 
LiQuoRICE-vetch, knobbed-rooted. See GLYCINE- 


LIRIODENDR UM, in Botany. See TuL1p-tree- i 
| LISIAN- 
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; ro] ANTHUS, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 

LIST 1a claſs. Its e that the flower is en- 
——— by a kind of ventricoſe tube, with recurved 
Sanente the empalement is keel-ſhaped ; the ſtigma 
MW wo lobes; and the fruit is an oblong capſule, with 
two cells. There are two ſpecies. _ ; 

LISSA, or TuyxNus Lyss4, in Zoology, a name by which 
ſome authors have called the hſh more uſually called 
gliſſa, a large ſea- fiſn of the tunny kind. 

LIST, in the Manufatures, denotes the border of a ſtuff, 
or that which bounds its width on each fide. 
Du-Cange derives the word from licig, which, in the 
age of corrupt Latin, was uſed for the incloſures of fields 
— cities, as being anciently made with cords interlaced ; 
or from liſte, quia campum claudebant inſtar liſtarum 

anni; as incloſing the ground after the manner that a 
i does a piece of cloth. | 
All cloths, and ſtuffs of ſilk, wool, or cotton, have lifts. 
Liſts contribute to the goodneſs of the ſtuff, and farther 
ſerve to ſhew their quality; which has given occaſion to 
ſeveral regulations relating to their matter, colour, work, 


Ph is alſo uſed to ſignify the incloſed field, or ground, 
wherein the ancient knights held their juſts and combats, 
It was ſo called, as being hemmed round with pales, bar- 
riers, or ſtakes, as with a /. : 155 
Some of theſe were double, one for each cavalier; which 
kept them apart, ſo tbat they could not come nearer each 
other than a ſpear's length. See TOURNAMENT, and 

UEL. 

155 LisTEL, or LisrELTLo, in Architecture, called alſo 
CINCTURE, FILLET, SQUARE, and KEGLET, is a little 
ſquare moulding, ſerving to crown or accompany larger 
mouldings ;z and, on occaſion, to ſeparate the flutings of 
columns. 

List, in the Sca Language, the ſame with Lus r. 

LisT, chi. See CIVIL ft, and REVENUE. 

LISTENING, according to Rohault, conſiſts in extending 
dr braciag the tympanum of the ear, and putting it into 

| ſuch a condition, as that it ſhall be the more affected by 
any tremulous motion of the external air. Sec Ear. 

LisTENinG, in the Manege, as when we ſay a horſe goes 
a liſtening pace. See EcouTE. 

LisTENING trumpet. See TRUMPET. | 

LISTING, or IxLIs TIN, in Military Language, dendtes 
the retaining and enrolling ſoldiers, as volunteers, for 
the national ſervice. When any perſon is inli/ed as a 
ſoldier, he ſhall within four days be taken before the next 
jultice of peace, or chief magiſtrate of a town; and be- 
fore him ſhall be at liberty to declare his diſſent to ſuch 
1#1;//ing z and on ſuch declaration, and returning the in- 
liſling money, and paying 20s. for the charges expended 
on him, he ſhall be forthwith diſcharged, in preſence of 
ſuch magiſtrate. But if he ſhall refuſe or neglect in 
twenty-four hours to return and pay ſuch money, he 
ſhall be deemed to be inliſted, as if he had given his aſ- 
ſent before the magiſtrate. If he declare that he volun- 
tarily inliſted himſelf, the magiſtrate ſhall certify under 
his hand, that ſuch perſon is duly inli/ed, ſetting forth 
the place of his birth, age, and calling, if known; and 
that the ſecond and ſixth ſections of the articles of war 
againſt mutiny and deſertion were read to him, and that 
he has taken the oath mentioned in the ſaid articles of 
war; and if any perſon ſo certified as duly ini, ſhall 
refuſe to take the ſaid oath of fidelity before ſuch ma- 
giltrate, the officer, from whom he hath received ſuch 
money, may detain and confine him till he ſhall take it ; 
and every military officer that ſhall herein offend, ſhall be 
caſhiered and dilplaced from their office, and diſabled 
from holding any military poſt, and forfeit 50/. See 
Tos ION ſervice. 

LITANY, an old church term, applied to the proceſſions, 
prayers, and ſupplications, uſed for appeaſing the wrath 


cies. 


1 he word comes from the Greek AiTaveia, ſupplication ; 
of ATaveua, I beſeech. Pezron would go farther, and de- 
nee the ATouat, or Mooouai, of the Greeks, from the 
Celtic lit, feaſt, ſolemuity. 

Fcclefiaſtic authors, and the Roman order, by the word 
(itany 2 mean the people who compoſe the proceſ- 
ſion, and aſſiſt at it; and Du-Cange obſerves, that the 
word anciently ſignified PROCESSION. 
21meon of Theſſalonica mentions, that, in the ancient 
tanies the people went out of the church, to denote the 
fall of Adam; and returned into it again, to ſhew the 
icturn of a pious ſoul to God, by repentance. 

2 in a modern ſenſe, denotes a form of prayer, 
ung or faid in churches; conſiſting of ſeveral periods, 
or articles; at the end of each whereof is an invocation 
in the ſame terms. 


fore the laſt review of the common prayer, the litany 


of God, averting his judgments, or procuring his mer- 


LIT 


was a diſtinct ſervice by itſelf, and ufed ſome time after 
the morning prayer was over. At preſent it is made one 
office with the morning ſervice, being ordered to be read 
after the third collect for grace, inſtead of the interceſ- 
ſional prayers in the daily ſervice. | 

LITCHI, in Betam, the name of an Oriental fruit very 
common in China, and greatly eſteemed by the Chineſe. 
They fay it is of the exact middle temperature between 

hot and cold, and that, beyond all other vegetables, it gives 
vigour and ſtrength to the body; they alſo commend it 
for the gravel, when properly prepared. This is a fruit 
that muſt be nicely watched, to find the time of its ripen- 
ing, and when that comes it muſt be gathered, for it ſoon 
decays. 

LITE, the name of a plaſter much commended by the 
ancients 3 it conſiſted of verdegris, wax, and reſin, 
Whatever virtues this plaſter poſſeſſed, might be probatly 
found in the melilot plaſter of the ſhops in general, till 
the late reformation made bythe London Pharmacopia, 
the colour being generally given by our whoteſale dealers 
with verdegris, not with the juice of the herb from 
which it took its name. 

LITERA communicatorie, in Church H;/tory, letters granted 
by the biſhops to penitents, when th@time of their pe- 
nance was finiſhed, by which they were again received 
into the communion of the faithful, | 

LITERAL algebra. See ALGFBRA. 

LiTERAL character. See CHARACTTR. 

LirERALIS calculus. See Catcolvus. 5 5 

LITER ARY property, is that property which an author, or 
his affignee, may be ſuppoſed to have in his own literary 
compoſitions; ſo that no other perſon without his leave 

may publiſh or make profit of the copies. In caſe of a 
bargain for a ſingle impreſſion, or a ſale or gift of the copy 
right, the reverſion is plainly continued in the original 
proprietor, or the whole property is transferred to an- 
other. It has been a queſtion much agitated of late in 
our ſuperior courts of judicature, and at length deter 
mined by the houſe of lords againſt authors and hor 
aſhgns, whether the copy-right of a book belong + the 
author by common law. But, excluſive of ſuch copy - 
right as may ſubſiſt by the rules of the common law. tc 
ſtatute 8 Ann. cap. 19 has protected by additional p:n-!- 
ties, the property of authors and their affigns for the 
term of fourteen years, and hath directed, that if, at the 
end of that term, the author himſelf be living, the right 
{hall then return to him for another term of the {ame 
duration: and this is the ſole right now veſted in the 
proprietors of copies. A ſimilar privilege is extended to 
the inventors of prints and engravings, for the term of 
twenty-eight years, by 8 Geo. II. cap. 13. and 7 Geo. 
III. cap. 38. 

LiTERARY critic;/m. See CRITicts u. 

LITERATI, letrados, lettered, an epithet given to ſuch 
perſons, among the Chineſe, as are able to read and 
write their language. | 
The {terat: alone are capable of being made mandarins. 

LiTERATI is alſo the name of a particular ſect, either in 
religion, philoſophy, or politics; conſiſting principally of 
the learned men of that country: among whom it is called 
jukiao, i. e. learned. 

It had its riſe in the year of Chriſt 1400, when the em- 
. to awaken the native affection of the people ſor 
nowledge, which had been quite baniſhed by the pre- 
ceding civil wars among them, and to ſtir up emulation 
among the mandarins, choſe out forty-two of the ableſt 
among their doCtors, to whom he gave a commiſſion to 
compole a body of doctrine, agreeable to that of the an- 
cients, which was then become the rule, or ſtandard, of 
the learned. The delegates applied themſelves to the 
buſineſs with very great attention; but ſome fancied 
them rather to have wreſted the doQtrine of the ancients, 
to make it conſiſt with their's, than to have built up theitr's 
on the model of the ancients. 
They ſpeak of the Deity, as if it were no more than 
mere nature, or the natural power or virtue that produces, 
diſpoſes, and preſerves the ſeveral parts ot the univerſe. 
It is, fay they, a pure, perfect principle, without begin- 
ning or end; it is the ſource of all things, the eſſence of 
every being, and that which determines it to be what it 
is. They make God the ſoul of the world: they ſay, he 
is diffuſed throughout all matter, and produces all the 
changes that happen there. In ſhort, it is not eaſy to 
determine, whether they refolve God into nature, or lift 
up nature into God ; for they aſcribe to it many of thoſe 
things which we attribute to God. 
This doctrine, in lieu of the idolatry that prevailed before, 
introduced a refined kind of atheiſm. The work, being 
compoſed by ſo many perſons of learning and parts, and 
approved by the emperor himſelf. was received with infi- 
nite applauſe by all the people. Many were pleaſed with 
it, becauſe it ſeemed to ſubvert all religion; others ap- 


proved 
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proved it, becauſe the little religion that it left them, 
Eould not giye them much trouble. And thus was formed 
the ſet of; the Literati 3 which conſiſts of the main- 


9 idols. 


idolaters among them: and it was once reſolved to extir- 
te them. But the diſorder this would have occaſioned | 
In the empire prevented it: they now content themſelves, 


LITHAGOGI, of bog, fone,and ays, I bring away, an epithet 
by wr by ſome medical writers to ſuch medicines as work 


LITHAN THRAX, of hoe, gone, and awbpat, coal, in 


LITHARGE, cqypoſed of xo, a „one, and aglupog /ilver, 


Away. 


LirhARGE, natural, they ſay, is a mineral, ſometimes 


LiTHARGE, artificial, which is of two kinds; viz. that 


mines are much more frequent than thoſe of gold and 


L L T 


4 


tainers and adherents to this doctrine. . | 
he court, the mandarins, and the perſons of fortune 


and quality, &c. are generally retainers to it ; but a great | 


rt of the common people ſtill hold to their worſhip of 


The literati freely tolerate the Mahometans, becauſe they 
adore, with them, the king of heaven, and author of 
nature; but they bear a perfect averſion to all ſorts of 


with condemning them, in general, as bereſies; which 
they do ſplemnly every year at Pekin. 


urine, and are fuppofed to have the virtue of expelling 
the ſtone. : 


Natural Hiſtory, is uſed as the name of the common pit 
coal. See COAL, 


a metalline fubftance, formed of the ſpume of lead ; 
uſed in the compoſition of plaſters, to give them a due 
conliſtence * or, it is lead deprived of great part of its phlo- 
giſton by fire, and in a ſtate of imperfect vitrification. 
This preparation of lead is of great uſe in roaſting the 
ſtubborn ores of gold, filyer, and copper; for it melts all 
kinds of ſtones and earth into glaſs, ſooner than the me- 
tals z and by this means the metal, which is heavier, 
will falt through the glaſs, which is a thin and light ſub- 
ſtance, and will be collected under it into a regulus, with 
only a few duſty ſcoriz adhering to it. But if it be cop- 
per that is thus ſeparated, a fmall portion of it is always 
deſtroyed 3 and if gold or filver, a like ſmall portion is 
always lodged and detained in the fcoriz. 

But as the /itharge penetrates through all forts of veſſels, 
and while melting riſes into a ſcum, that often runs over 
their edges, the aſſayers never uſe it alone, but always 
mix with it ſuch ſubſtances as may give it a clammineſs, 
fuch as flints, ſand, clay, or the like: they mix two 
parts of /tharge with one part of any of theſe ſubſtances, 
and add ſome nitre, or common ſalt, that the whole may 
run the more eaſily. They ſhut up the veſſels, which 
muſt be made very thick and ſolid, with a ſmall cover or 
lid, cut cloſe, and placing this in a wind-ſurnace, they 
keep it in fuſion a quarter of an hour, looking at times 
into the aſh-hole, to ſee if the glaſs have not eſcaped 
through the veſſel, and run down thither. Very often it 
is found ſweating through the ſides of the veſſel, like 
water, and falling in drops into the afh-hole; and in this 
caſe, there is no: way to preſerve the remainder, but to 
take the veſſel out of the hire. 

When the whole is cool, the veſſel muſt be broke, and 


at the bottom there will be found a ſmall quantity of a | 


regulus of lead, revived by means of the ſalt; in the 
middle, the glaſs of lead, which muſt be kept for uſe ; 
and at the top a ſaline cruſt, which is to be thrown 


Some authors ſpeak of two kinds of /itharge ; the one 
natural, the other artificial. 


found in lead mines, reddiſh, ſealy, brittle, and ſome- 
what reſembling white-leads This tharge is fo excced- 
ing rare, that the ſhops ſell none but the 


of gold, and that of filver; or rather, it is the ſame, with 
this difference, that the one has undergone a greater 
degree of fire than the other. 


Indeed naturaliſts are not very well agreed what the 4 


ficial lithayge is: ſome conſider is as a metallic ſcum, 
raiſed on the ſurface of lead, when melted; after having 
ſerved to puriſy gold, filver, or copper. 

Others conſider it as a metallic ſoot, or ſmoke, ariſing 
from thoſe metals mixed with the lead uſed in purifying 
them ; which, ſticking to the top of the chimneys of 
furnaces, is there formed in a kind of ſcales. 

Laſtly, Others conſider it as the lead itſelf uſed in re- 
fining of thoſe metals, and eſpecially copper; which laſt 
opinion appears the moſt credible: and the rather, on 
account of the great quantities of theſe /itharges brought 
from Poland, Sweden, and Denmark; where copper 


filver. The droſſy or recrementitious parts, fixing to 
the ſides of the teſt, are the /tharge ;, and, according to 
the degree of calcination, become of divers ſhades gf a, 


red colour: the deep is called /itharge of gold, and the 


paler, litharge of /ilvtre 


Litharge may be caſily revived into lead; accordingly, |, 
much of that which is produced by rehining in great is 


Li IT 


reduced, by being melted upon burning coals. The g. 


which is leaſt altered by mixture with other metals is th 
reduced, and thus good and ſaleable lead is obtaineg 
The reft of the {itharge of theſe refineries is fold and 
uſed for various purpoſes. . 
Litharges are deſiccative, deterſive, and cooling: the 
make the conſiſtence of ſeveral plaſters. The pee 
uſe them to gire a beautiful gloſs to their ware; they 
are employed in the compoſition of ſome glaſſes, fo. 
they are very fuſible, and aſſiſt the fuſion of other ſub. 
ſtances ; and they are alſo uſed by painters, dyets, (jr. 
ners, and glaziers. When mixed with wine, they give 
it a bright ſprightly colour, but render it extremely uy, 
wholeſome. See LEAD. 

L1iTHARGE, plaſter of. See EMPLASTRUM commune, 

LiTHARGE, vinegar of. See VINEGAR of Lead. 

LITHIASIS, Awdizoig, in Phy/ie, the diſeaſe of the ſtone 
See STONE and CALCULUS. 7 

LITHIDIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a large claf 
of foſſils, including the flint and pebble kinds; 

The /:thidia are defined to be ſtones of a debaſed cryſtalline 
matter, covered by, and ſurrounded with an opake cruſt 

and frequently of great beauty, and conſiderable bright- 
neſs within, though of but a flight degree of tranſparence 

approaching to the nature of the ſemipellucid gems, and 
like them found not in very large maſſes. 

The bodies of this claſs are divided into two general or. 
ders, and under thoſe into three genera: The firſt order of 
the /:thidia contains thoſe compoſed of a cryſtalline mat. 
ter, but ſlightly debaſed, and that ever by one and the 
ſame earth, though diffuſed through them in different de. 
grees, and always free from veins. The ſecond order com- 
prehendsthoſe of a more debaſed cryftallinematter, blend. 
ed with different portions of differently coloured carths. 
Of the firſt of theſe orders there is only one genus, which 
is that of the common FLINT. 

Of the fecond order there are two genera. 1. The ho- 
MOCHROAa, which are of one plain and ſimple colour; 
and, 2. The calculi, which are compoſed of cruſts of ſe- 
veral different colours. Both theſe genera are compriſed 
under the common Enylifls names of yEBBLEs, Hill's 
Hiſt, of Foll, p. 505. 

LITHOBOLIA, Adee, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated 
by the 'Trazenians, in memory of Lamia and Auxefia, 
two virgins, that coming from Crete to Træzene, in a time 

of tumult and fedition, became a ſacrifice to the fury of 
the people, by whom they were ſtoned to death. 

LiTHOBOLIA, or /apidation, was alſo a common puniſh 
ment inflicted by the primitive Greeks upon ſuch as were 
taken in adultery. 


LITHOCOLLA, or LiTHocoLL v m, formed of the Greek 


aubog, lone, and xo, glue, a cement uſed by the lapida- 
2 to faſten their precious ſtones, in order ſor cutting 
them. 

It is compoſed of reſin and brick-duſt. For diamonds, 
they uſe melted lead, putting them into it before it be 
quite cold: for other cements, they mix marble-daſt with 
ſtrong glue; and, to faſten their ſparks, add the white 
of an egg, and pitch. See CAaMENT, 

LITHODA MON, or LaP:is damonum, a name given by 
ſome authors to JET. 

LITHODENDRON, a name by which, according to Diol- 
corides, many of the ancients expreſs the common red 
coral. 

LITHOGENESIA, a term uſed by ſome authors to exprels 
the formation and origin of sroxks. 

LITHOLABON, a name given by ſome chirurgical writers 
to an inſtrument uſed in the operation of lithotomy 3 it 
is a forceps intended for taking hold of the ſtone. 

LEFT HOMANTIA, Aibouailua, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of 
divination performed with ſtones. Sometimes the ſton? 
called /iderites, was uſed : this they wathed in ſpring- 
water in the night by candle-light; the perfon that con- 
fulted it, was to be purificd from all manner of pollution, 
and to have his face covered : this done, he repeatcd 
divers prayers, and placed certain characters in an 4 
pointed order; and then the ſtone moved of itfe!f, ans 
in a ſoft, gentle murmur (or as ſome ſay) in a voice Hie 
that of a child, returned an anſwer. By a ſtone of this 
nature, Helena is reported to have ſoretold the deſtruction 
of 'I'roy. 

LIT HOM ARGA, /tone-marle, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a {parry ſubſtance highly debaſed by cath, which 
is found in great plenty in the caves of the Hartz Foteſt ln 
Germany, and uſed there in medicine, under the name“ 
the wnicornu feſſile, or ſoſſile unicorn's horn, from 1s 
ſometimes emulating that figure. See Mineral AGARIC 

LIYTHON TRIPTICON Thi, the name of a famous 
diuretic medicine, men, by Tulpius, and given with 
great ſucceſs in caſes of The ſtone, but requiring get 
judgment and caution in the adminiſtering it. 
Ihe preparation is this: take a drachm of cantharides 

5 without 
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ir wings, and a drachm of leſſer catrdamoms 
ww or 5 . powder them fine, and pour upon 
— an ounce of reCtified ſpirit of wine, and half an 
; ge? of ſpirit of nitre : ſet them to infuſe, without heat, 
f 2 five or ſix days, ſtirring them from time to time. 
The vial muſt not be ſtopped cloſe ; becauſe, if it be, the 
fermentation will burſt it. The doſe is from 
fteen, or twenty drops, in a glaſs of wine 
It is to be taken in a morning, an hour after 
{s of broth, and may be repeated for three 


continual 
fourteen to f 
and water. 

eating a me 


four days. 3 : 
I: is wales. 11 that this mixture never ceaſes fermenting 


ars; but if it be too faſt corked, will break the 
ter if but lightly ſtopped, it only throws out the cork 
"with an exploſion. Mem. de P Acad. Par. 1709. p+ 358+ 
r. 

Hod TR rIs. from the Greek aidog, flone, and 
d,y7W, I break, medicines proper to diſſolve the ſtone in 
1 bladder, and kidneys. See CALcuLUs and STONE. 
The reward which the parliament of England gave to 
Mrs. Stephens, the inventreſs of ſome medicines, which 
were ſaid to be a perfect and certain cure for the /oxe, 
made the generality of the world believe, that they were 
really as efficacious as they were pretended to be ; but it 
appeared, on examination, that the opinion of a cure in 
the very inſtances on the ſucceſs of which the reward was 
iven, was erroneous 3 and that the flones had all the 
time remained in the bladders of the patients, though 
ſuppoſed to have been voided, after being diſſolved and 
wathed away by the medicines. 
The principal inſtance of a ſuppoſed cure was Mr. Gar- 
diner. This man was, in December, 1748, examined by 
able ſurgeons, and found to have a ſtone in his bladder; 
after this he took Mrs. Stephens's medicines for eight 
months without intermiſſion ; and at the end of that time 
he declared himſelf free from all his uſual complaints; 
and on ſearching him there could no ſtone be found in 
the bladder. r. Gardiner died about three years after- 
wards, and his body was opened. When the bladder 
was examined, there were found in it ſix preternatural 
apertures of different ſizes 3 but the biggeſt capable of 
admitting the end of a finger. Each of theſe apertures 
led to a ſeparate bag formed by an enlargement of the 
internal membrane of the bladder, protruded between 
the fibres of its muſcular coat. Theſe bags were eaſily 
{cen on the back part of the bladder a little above the 
veliculæ ſeminales, and when viewed on the outſide, 
they ſeemed to be but two, though in reality equal in 
number to the openings within, and divided from one 
another by the duplicature of the internal membrane, 
which ſormed a ſeptum between each of them. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Nꝰ 462 p. 12. a 
As to Mrs. Stephens's medicine, it is a compoſition of 
ſoap and LIME made of diſſerent ſhells, which every body 
knows to be highly cauſtic ; and is therefore condemned 
by Dr. Mead, E its corroſive quality mult be injurious 
to the bladder. However, under proper management, he 
thinks it may be of ſome ſervice in expelling gravel by 
the urinary paſſages; though it will never be able to 
break calculi of the hardneſs of ſtone: and beſides, its 
long continued uſe muſt be attended with great danger, 
for the reaſons above given. And as for its ſubſtitute, 
the ſoap-lees, though it be a medicine of a more commo- 
dious form for taking, yet it will not prove much ſaſer 
in its conſequences, for the ſame reaſons. 
Dr. Whytt of Edinburgh, after conlidering the inconve- 
niencies, and ſometimes the miſchiefs alſo of this cele- 
drated ſpecific, reſolved to omit the ſoap, and try what 
virtues LIME-twater might have in diſſolving the calculus. 
His firſt experiments were made on ſeveral fragments of 
ealculi, with lime-water from the common quick lime; 
and afterwards reſolved to try the power of animal-lime, 
he repeated them with lime-water made with oyſter-ſhells 
and cockle-ſhells, well calcined, by pouring ſeven or 
eight pints of water on one pound of the freſh calcined 
ſhells. The experiments ſucceeded with both ſorts; but 
he ſoon found, that the oyſter and cockle-ſhell lime-water 
poſſeſſed a much greater power of diflolving the calculus, 
than that of the ſtone-lime. 
Ue therefore propoſes the drinking of ſhell-lime-water to 
the quantity of four pints, every day, for adults; and for 
children leſs in proportion: and he concludes with in- 
ſtances of the happy effects of this method. However, 
as ſtones of great hardneſs can never be diſſolved by an 
medicine whatſoever, Dr. Mead recommends, in theſe 
cales, a new method of cutting for the ſtone, See Li- 
THOTOMY, 
Dr, Hartley has publiſhed, in the London Gazette, the 
ollowing receipt for making a lithoutriptic electary. 
Take five E of Alicant ſoap, ſhaved, and one pound 
vof oyſtet-chell- lime; put them into a tin veſſel, and pour 


upon them five quarts of water; make the Water boi! 
Vol. III. N® 205. : j 
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till the ſoap be perfectly diſſolved in it, and then ſtrain 
all into a glazed earthen veſſel. Expoſe this maſs to the 
air, ſtirring it every day till it becomes both mild to the 
taſte, and of a proper eonſiſtence to be formed into pills, 
or long pellets, without ſticking to the fingers. This may 
be expected to happen in two or three months. If it be- 
comes ſufficiently mild before it has acquired a due con- 
ſiſtence, it may be brought to this, by being heated over 
the fire, in a tin veſſel : if it acquires a too hard con- 
fiſtence, before it is ſufficiently mild, it mult be ſoſtened 
with water. "This is what the Doctor calls the /ithontrip- 
tic maſs or electary; which he orders to be made in 
a tin veſſel, becauſe a braſs or copper one would make 
it emetic. 
He gives another more expeditious way of making it, 
which is this: pour two gallons of water upon a pound 
of oyſter-ſhell-lime ſtir it two or three times, and when 
it has fallen to the bottom, pour off the clear part of the 
water. Repeat this fifteen or twenty times, or till the 
clear water, which is poured off, be almoſt taſteleſs ; 
leaving about five pints of water upon the lime, after the 
laſt ablution. Then pour this mixture of water and dul- 
cified lime upon five pounds of Alicant ſoap, ſhaved ; and 
proceed as directed in the firſt receipt. I he maſs, pre- 
pared in this manner, will be fit ſor uſe in a few days, 
or even immediately; but then the Doctor prefers the 
foregoing receipt, where time can be allowed tor it. 
If the maſs of foap, and oyſter-ſhell-lime, dulcified in 
either of the above mentioned ways, be made of the con- 
ſiſtence of an eleRary, it is then called the /ithontriptic 
electary; which for cure is more convenient than the 
maſs, for thoſe who defire to take the medicine diſſolved 
in a liquid vehicle, as milk, water ſweetened with honey 
8 ſugar, water flavoured with brandy or rum, and ſmall 
eer. 
Where a perſon is ſuppoſed to have a large ſtone in the 
kidneys or bladder, he ought to take every day as much of 
the maſs or electary, as contains two ounces of the ſoap, 
unleſs his pain and provocation to make water be violent; 
in which caſe it will be proper to begin with about half 
this quantity, and to increaſe it as he can bear. The 
medicine ought alſo in this caſe to be dulcified in an 
extraordinary degree. 
By this medicine, the Doctor thinks the generation of 
gravel, and grave!-itones, may be entirely prevented. 
See STONE. 
It is likewiſe recommended in diſorders of the ſtomach 
and bowels, ariſing from, or attended with acidities there; 
and in gouty habits. The patient may, in many of theſe 
caſes, begin with ſuch a quantity every day as contains 
an ounce of ſoap, and afterwards increaſe or leſſen this 
quantity, as he finds occaſion. 


IITHOPAEDION, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, 


to expreſs a recent calculous concretion in the bladder. 
The ſtone, in this ſtate, is ſuppoſed to be more eaſily 
worked upon by medicines, than when of longer ſtand- 
ing; but the cruſtated ſtructure of theſe ſtones, when 
examined, plainly thews that they arrive at their bigneſs 
only by flow degrees, and therefore, that there is proper- 
ly no fach thing as a recent calculous cencretion capable 
of giving pain, | 
LITHOPHAGI, of 20:5, fore, and galu, to eat, a name 
given to thoſe who are capable of eating and digeſting 
ſtones z inſtances of which are given by Boyle, Exp. 
Phil. p. ii. eff; iii. p. 86. Bulwer, Artificial Changeling, 
P- 307- and Paulian, Dict. Phyſique, art. Digeſtion. 
LITHOPHYTA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Natural Hiftery, 
belong to the genus of GoRGoNIA, in the claſs of 
zoophytes. Modern diſcoveries ſufficiently evince, that 
they are the habitations of animals, as well as the coraL, 
and that the animals in this particular ſubſtance occaſion 
the cortical parts. Sec KERATOPHYTA. | 
One of the moſt remarkable ſpecies of the ſmall /:7hophyta 
we have any where an account of, is that deſcribed by 
Mr. ade Doty though without any particular name, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N* 286, p. 1430. 
LITHOPHY TON, re, a name given by Mr, Mar- 
chant to a ſpecies of plant, approaching to the muſhroom- 
kind, reſembling that fungous production, compared by 
ſome authors to the cluſters of the Athiopian pepper. 
Mr. Marchant's curious obſervations on this little regard- 
ed ſubject give many valuable hints towards the ex- 
plaining the vegetation of great numbers of the other 
plants, whofe fructification is leſs obvious to the eyes, and 
may lead to a knowledge of many of the fructifications of 
ſea- plants; which all our enquiries, on other foundations, 
have as yet left us unacquainted with. 
This gentleman having cut down a maple in his garden, 
found after ſome months a number of little tubercles, of 
a fungous ſubſtance on the ſtump ; they ſomewhat ap- 
proached to the figure of an olive, with its ſtalk, and 
were then of a brown colour, 
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The outſide of theſe tubereles was porous, and they ap- 
peared ſomewhat ſpongy though rigid, and on ſqueezing 
a little there iſſued out of the pores a ſmall quantity of an 
aqueous humidity z the inſide, when it was cut open, 
appeared compoſed of fine and cloſely compacted fibres. 
"Theſe plants, as they may properly be called, ſtood the 
whole winter, and in the following ſpring were found to 
be grown to their full ſize, which was about an inch and 


halt long, and half an inch thick; they ſtood in cluſters 


of near twenty together, and reſembled a ſet of icregular 
and ill-proportioned fingers, and when preſſed were found 
to be much haider than while young. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1711. | : 

The pores on their ſurface, which ſtill continued viſible, 
and were very different from any known plant of the 
muſhroom-kind, gave the obferver hopes of a diſcovery 
of ſomething new in the fructiſication, and the ſtump ot 
the tr e being now perfectly dry, and unable to ſurnich any 
more nouriſhment to them, he cut them all off, with 
part of the ſtump, and carried them to his cloſet for 
obſervation. 

Each plant was nearly circular in hgure, and terminated 
in a roundith or pointed end, and had at ſeveral diſtances 
two or three circular lines, by means of which it re- 
ſembled a toe or finger with its joints. The outer {kin 
was now become wrinkled, and the pores were all ſur— 
rounded with a ſort of roſaccous rim, and within them 
there often appeared a number of fine flender filaments, 
having the appearance of ſtamina. On cutting the plants 
vertically, theſe pores were all found to correſpond with 
certain round cavities within the plant, which were lined 
with a black matter. Theſe cavities were formed in a 
white fibrous matter; all the fibres of which took their 
origin at the centre, and tended to the circumference, 
and of theſe was the whole inner ſubſtance of the plant 
compoſed. 

Some months aſter this, on cutting more of theſe plants, 
the round cavities, in ſome of them, were found filled 
with a black matter, in form of a powder, compoſed of 
ſmall granules, and looked as if filled up with very fine 
gunpowder. The help of a microſcope ſhewed this 
matter to be compotled of ſmall black particles, reſembling 
the ſeeds of the vanilla pods, only vaſtly lefs, and not fo 
ſhining. On the whole, Mr. Marchant, notwithſtanding 
the external reſemblance of this plant to ſome of the 
muſhrooms, thinks, that when clolely examined, it ap- 
proaches more to the nature of the marine /ithop/ytons. 
It grows, as he obſerves, on hard bodies, without any 
appearance of roots in the manner of thoſe ſea-plants. 
Its bark, or outer covering, ſeems a ſort of coriaceous 
or tartareons ſubltance, much more reſembling the bark 
of the ſ{ca-/ith:phytons than that of any land-plant ; and 
its pores ſurrounded with roſaceous rimg, and anſwering 
to certain cavities containing ſeeds within the body of the 
plant, bring it to a near refemblance with the ſea— 
lirhophytons, though they do not at all retemble any known 
land plant. 


.\'THOPHOSPHORUS Sublen/is, in Natural Hiſtory, a 


name given by ſome authors to a ſpecies of ſpar, which, 
when it has been heated over the hre, retains a property 
of giving light in the dark. This is a quality that ſcems 
more or leſs in degree to be inherent in ſeveral forts of ſpars, 
The Bononian itone is a foflil of this kind; and ſeveral 
of the green {pars of the German mines have been found 
to poſſeſs this quaiiry in ſome degree. 

The {/ithophsſphous here meant has the appearance of a 
common purple ſpar. There is another kind, of an opake 
white colour, ſo common about the edge of the Hartz 
foreſt, that it is uſed as a fiux for ſome of the copper- 
ores, readily burning into lime, and then acting as an 
alkali, and abſorbing their fulphurs; this kind, when 
moderately heated, thews an elegant light on being put 
into a dark room, but when it is heated too much it 
burſts to picces. | 


LICHOPTERIS, fore-fern, in Natural Flifl:ry, a name 


given by Mr. Lhuyd to ſome of the ile viants of 
the fern kind. 


LIYTHOSPERMUM, in B:tany See GROMWELI., 
LITHOS FROTVA, among the Aucyents, pavements made 


up of ſmall pizces of cut marble of different kinds and 
colour. Sec FESSELATED, 


LITHOSTROTION, in Natural Hliſtary, the name of a 


ſpecies of follile coral, compoled of a great number of 
long and fiender columns, fometimes round, ſometimes 
angular, jointed nicely to one another, and of a ftarry or 


radiated ſurface at their tops. 'Thele are found in conſi— 


derable quantities in the northern and weſtern parts of 
this kingdom, fometimes in tingle, ſometimes in com— 
plex ſpecimens. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 7. 


LICHOTOMY, formed of oe, tone, and Teww, I cut, in 


Surgery, on operation perlormed upon a human body, in 
order to extract the {tone out oft the bladder, 


It appears, that cutting was in uſe for the ſtone even in 
the time of Hippocrates, though we are perfectly in th, 
dark as to the manner in which they performed it: it Was 

however, wholly diſuſed in the after ages; inſomuch. 
that in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, there was 
no body durſt practiſe it. The faculty of medicine 2 
Paris were obliged to petition the parliament, to obtain 
leave to make a trial on a criminal condemned to death 
who had the ſtone in the bladder: the operation ſuccecd. 
ing, the practice became popular. 

When a STONE is ſuſpected to be lodged in the bladder 
beſides the common ſymptoms of this caſe, it is uſual for 
a ſurgeon to make a farther examination, by introducin 

a catheter, or ſound, into the bladder, by which jt ig 
poſſible to feel the ſtone, In order to this, Mr. Shary 
directs the following method: the patient being laid oy 
a horizontal table, with his thighs elevated, ard a little 
extended, pals the inſtrument, with the concave burt te. 
wards you, until it micets, with ſome refiflonce in pe- 
rinæo, a little abore the anus; then turning it witheut 
much ſorce, puſh it gently on into the bladder, and if ;x 
meets with an obſtruftion at the neck. raiſe its extre. 
mity vpward-, by inclining the handle of it towards you; 
and if it does not then ſlip in, withdraw it a quarter c£ 
an inch, and introduce your ſore-finger into the rectum, 
lift it up, and it will ſcldom fail to enter. Thete is ſome 
art in turning the found, in the proper place of the ute— 
thra, which ſurgeons not well veried in this operation 
cannot ſo well execute; therefore they may paſs the in- 
ſtrument, with the concave fide always towards the ab- 
domen of the patient. If the ſtone is large, the opera 
tor, by introducing the found, may perceive it ſtrike 
againſt it, though he cannot thus certainly determine 
whether it be large or ſmall. Sometimes the operator 
cannot ditcover a ſtone by examination, though there be 
one; for inſtances occur in which it is lodged in a ſuc. 
Before a patient is examined, he may uſe a little exer- 
cite, ſuch as riding or jumping, by which means the 
{tone may fall down to the neck of the bladder, and be 
more readily diſcovered. It is obſerved, that after the ope- 
ration, children relapſe more frequently than adults; and 
that adults run greater hazards in the operation than 
children do. 

There are four principal ways of performing the opera- 
tion; the apparatus minor, apparatus major, apparatus al- 
tvs, and the /atcral operation. 

The firſt is by cutting through the perinæum near the ſu- 
ture, on the leit fide, after the ſtone, by the fingers of 
the operator, has been brought to that part. This is 
called cutting upon the gripe; but it is almoſt diſuſed, be- 
cauſe it ſubjects the patient to great hazards and iucon- 
veniencies. 

This method was preſcribed and practiſed by Celſus and 
by Guido Cauliaco, and hence ſometimes denominated 
the Ceifian and the Guidonian method. Heiſter ob- 
ſerves, that this method is practicable in boys under four- 
teen years of age, becauſe the ſtone in them may be 
brought to the perinzum. He ſays, that he always per- 
formed it on children; and that it may be practiſed on 
adults, when the ſtone cauſes a ſuppreſſion of urine, br 
its adhering to the neck of the bladder, but otherwile it 
is dangerous. 

In the great apparatus, which is that ordinarily praQifed, 
alter the patient is conveniently placed and bound, the 
operator introduces a proper inſtrument through the ur- 
nary paſſage into the bladder, in order to ſearch for the 
lone; which being found, that inſtrument is withdrawn, 
and another grooved one is introduced the ſame way; 
which, bulging in the perinæum, ſerves to direct the 
knife to the neck of the bladder: after the inciſion, 3 
third inſtrument is thruſt into the aperture, till it join thc 
former that was laſt introduced threugh the urinary pat- 
ſage, at which time that is withdrawn, whilſt this te- 
mains to guide the forceps directly into the bladder, to 
bring away the ſtone. This way is called cutti1io ufa 
the ſtaff. It was invented by Franciſcus De Romanis, 2 
celebrated Iralian phyſician of Cremona, and afterwards 
improved and publiſhed by his pupil Marianus Sanctus, 
and denominated Mariauus's method and from the Jarge 
number ot inſtruments uſed in it, apparatus major. But 
lace other methods have been introduced, it has been 
called the vulzar or old method. 

The third method, called alſo the high eperationg becauſe 
it is performed above the oſſa pubis in the ſuperior and 
anterior part of the bladder, and the rie hypogaſirias 
becauſe the place of the ſection is in the middle of tbe 

hypogaſtrium, firſt prackiſed by Pet. Franco, has been 

lince defcrived, and ftrenuouſly pleaded for by a chirur 

gical writer, Roſſet; but it ſoon fell into oblivion; from 

which it was only recalled about the year 1719, by 1. 

Douglas, a furgeon of London, who collecting what 


ſcattered hints he could find relating to it, and impor 
the 
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ich his own obſervations, paved the wa for its 
kt into regular uſe, which before it never 
had been. Ile was ſoon followed by Mr. Cheſelden, and 
8 ners. Of thirty-one patients cut by them in this 
_— in a few years, twenty-five recovered. It is 
2 ' Chelelden afterwards quitted this method for 
—_— operation. Of Jate years, the French have 
Sh to adopt the high operation z and M. Morand, a 
ſurgeon of Paris, has written a book on the ſubject, 
chiclly taken from the Englich writers. 5 
He argues, that the. methods of Celſus, Frere Jacques, 
Raw, and Cheſelden, are in the main the ſame, Sec 
Mem. de l'Acad. des Sciences, 17312 
Mr. Cheſelden's method is deſcribed in his Anatomy, 
chap. vi. of the fifth edit. . PE 
The manner of proceeding herein, is this: after the blac 
der is injected with a ſuſhcient quantity of warm water, 
and the patient conveniently placed, the operator ſlowly 
makes an inciſion above the os pubis, along the linea alba, 
till he gets ſight of the bladder, into which he directly 
junges his knife, and aftetwards draws out the ſtone. 
'Che advantages attending this method, arc, that it is per- 
ſormed in a very ſhort time; that the wound caſily heals ; 
that the dilaceration of parts frequent in the other ways 
is prevented; and that there is no danger of the incon- 
tinentia urine. On the other hand, it is thought to be 
chiefly practicable upon young perions, and ſuch as are 
jean; the wound in old and fat perſons being apt to 
mortify : moreover, if the operator be not very cautious, 
be may cably let out the inteſtines. But Dr. Mead af- 
ſures us, that now not only children and youths, but 
alſo perſons advanced in years, may ſubmit to this ope- 
ration, without great danger; and in caſe the ſtone prove 
too big to be extracted without tearing the neck of the 
bladder, it is now no longer neceſſary to ſplit the ſtone, 
beſore the extraction; the invention of which 1s aſcribed 
to Ammonius, a Greek phyſician, who from thence was 
ſurnamed Mor omg, the Hithatom/?. 
Vr. Houſtet has collected a great many inſtances of 
ftones lodged in ſacs formed in the bladder, from which 
it was impoſſible to extract them, without tearing the 
bladder, or cutting on one fe of the fac, which M. Ga- 
rengeot did once with ſucceſs. In ſome of the caſes 
which he mentions, the veti215 of the bladder were in ap- 
pezrance grown into the ſtone, and the extraction of the 
{tone was attended with,a mortal hemorrhage. See Mem. 
de! Acad de Chirurg. tom. i. 
The diſtenſion of the bladder with a liquor in performing 
the high operation for the ſtone, is attended with dift- 
culües, eſpecially in women. Dr. Kuim has therefore 
contrived an elevatory catheter for that ſex. The bend- 
ing of the inſtrument is fitted to the turn of the os pubis, 
and its great curve, inſtead of being only furrowed, is 
pierced quite through. He introduces this with its con- 
vexity to one fide, then gently railes it to the hypogaſ- 
trium, and cuts ſecurely upon it. See Nov. Act. Erudit. 
Lipt. Mart. 1732. 
To theſe may be added the lateral aperatien, invented by 
Frere Jaques, a religious of the third order of St. Fran— 
cis, towards the cloſe of the laſt century, and praéliſod 


them V 
being broug 


this reputation it loſt again at Paiisz which, however, 
did not hinder Mr. Raw, anatomy-profeſlor at Leyden, 
from undertaking to teclify what was amiſs ia it: in 
which he ſucceeded, infomuch that the method is now 
known by his name, which has taken place of that of the 
firſt inventor. See Hiſt. Acad. Roy. Scien. ann. 1699. 
p. 34, item, an. 1728. p. 31. 

arious improvements have been made in this method, 
and it is yet continued in practice. Mr. Sharp direQs it 
to be performed in the foilowing manner, trom Mr. 
Cheſelden, who adopted and improved it : the patient 
being laid on a table, with his hands and feet tied, and 
the ſtaff paſled, as in the old way, let an aſſiſtant hold it 
a little flanting on one ſide, fo that the direction of it 
run exactly through the middle of the left erettor penis, 
and accelerator uriuze muſcles; then make an inciſion 
through the ſkin and fat very large, beginning in one 
lide of the ſeam in perinzo, a little above the place 
wounded in the old way, and terminating a little below 
the anus, between it and the tuberolity of the ilchium. 
This wound muſt be carried on deeper between the 
muicles, till the proſtate can be felt, when ſearching for 
the ſtaff, and lixing it properly, if it hath flipped, turn 
the edge of the knife upwards, and cut the whole length 
of that gland from within outwards, at the ſame time 
preting down the reckum with a finger or two of the 
left hand, by which precautions the gut will eſcape being 
wounded ; after this introduce the forceps to take out 
the ſtone. Aster the operation is finiſhed, if there be 
an bxmorrhage from the proſtate gland, a filver canula, 


three or four inches long, covercd with fine rag, may 


| 


by him with great reputation in the Franche Compte. But. 
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be introduced into the bladder, and leſt there tuo 
or three days, for it rarely fails to check it: the patient 
may alſo take an opiate. If the wound does not bleed, 
a little dry lint, or a pledgit of dige ſtive may be laid in it, 
If a pain be ſelt near the bladder, ſoon after the dreffings 
are finiſhed, a bladder of warm water may be applied 
over it; and if it increaſes, as there will be much danger 
from it, bleeding and clyſters will be neceſlarv. 
Among Cheſcluen's emenditions, Douglas enumetates 
theſe : if he finds the patient's pulſe low after the ope- 
ration, he applies bliſters to the arms, which effeQtualiy 
raiſe his ſpirits: if the wound becomes callous, he lavs 
on a piece of bliſter-plaſter to erode it by which new 
fleſh pullulates, and the wound unites: if the wound be 
putrid, he mixes a little verdegris with ſome digeſtive 
ointment. 

Women are rarely afflited with a ſtone in the bladder; 

but when they are, it may generally be extracted through 

the urethra, which may be gradually dilated to an incte— 
dible ſize. Stones have been extracted through dilated 
urethrze, which weighed more than five ounces. 

Mr. Gooch, in his Cafes, &c. vol. ii. p- 182, &c. gives 

an inſtance of extracting a ſtone four ounces in weight, 

through an incifion which he made from the vagina into 
the bladder. This procedure was attended with very 
little trouble, either to himſelf or the patient; the ulcer 
ſoon healed by the uſe of ſoft balſamic injections, and 
no inconvenience was obſerved aſter the paris were 
healed. Sharp's Operations of Surgery, Heiiter's Sure 
gery, part ii. ſect. 5  SceNePpnrRoTOny. For a view 
of the inſtruments uſed in %, fee Tab. Sf y. 

LITHOXOS. See CorapTrice. __ 

LITHOXYLUM, in Baur, a term uſed by Linnzus to 
expreſs a hetcrogeneous inbitance on ſwa-plauts, Or 171.2 
rine productions, which has fructifications in imprese 
points. Sce KERATOPHYTON. 

LU HOZUGHA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus 
of folhls, of the clats of the scrup1, compoled of a 
cryſtailine matter a little devaſed, and containing within 
them various extraneous bodies, as pebbles, &c 
Dr. Woodward has ranked this genus among ihe pebbles, 
becauſe of the pebbles they contain; which is by no 
means 2 tufficient reaſon tor contounding two tuch dif 
ferent foſſils; the /zrbozwgita approaching to the nature of 
flint, 

Mercatus and other naturaliſts have called the IA, 
eculati lapides; and among Engliſh lapidaries they are 
known by the name of puddinz-/{ones. Bree Ocuratus 
lapis. 

Of this genus we have three ſpecies, 

Beſides theſe, there are other //thezrroin of a coarſer tex- 
ture, approaching to the nature of quarry ſtone ; of theſe 
we have four ſpecies. Hill's Hiſt. Foff. p. 560. 562. 

LITHUS, a name given by ſome authors to the magnet. 

LITMUS, or Lacrtvs, in the Arts, is a blue pigment, 
formed from AxcHIL. It is brought from Holland at a 
cheap rate; but may be prepared by adding quick lime, 
and putriged urine, or ſpirit of urine diſtilled from lime, 
to the archil previouſly bruiſed by grinding. The mix- 
ture, having cooled, and the fluid tuffereq to evaporate, 
becomes a maſs of the conſiſtence of a paite, which is 
laid on boards to dry, in ſquare lumps. It is only uſe 
in miniature paintings, and cannot be well depended on, 
becauſe the leaſt approach of acid changes it inſtantly 
ſrom blue to red. The belt /zzmrs is very apt to change 
and fly, 

LüTO TES, Arrorrs, in R/ctoric. See LiprOTEs, 

LIPTER, eco, a kind of vehicle borne upon ſhaſts; an— 
ciently eſteemed the molt caſy and gentcel way of car- 
riage. 

Du-Cange derives the word from the barbarous Latin 
lefierin, frau or bedding for beaſ?s. Others will rathe; 
have it come from - /e&r'5, bed, there being ordinarily, a 
quilt and a pillow to a /:tter ; in the ſame manner 2s to u 
bed. 

Pliny calls the Itter the travelier's chamber; it was much 
in ule among the Romans, among whom it was borne by 
ſlaves kept for that purpoſe as it {till continues to be in 
the Laſt, where it is called a PALANQUIN, 

The Roman eien, made to be horne by four men, was 
called tetrapherum ; that borne by tix, hexaphorum z and 
that borne by eight, cfaphorum. 

The invention of /zters, according to Cicero, was owing 
to the kings of Bithznia: in the time of Viverius they 
were become very flequent at Rome, as appears from 
Seneca; and even ſlaves themielves were borne in them, 
though never by more than two perſons, whereas me: 
of quality had ſix or eight. 

LITTLE bairam. See Batkant. 

IiTTLE capian. See Cars TAN. 

LirrIE m, Hee Mass. 

LIT TORAL is, among writers of Nawra! iT;ſicry, are 

tuch 
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ſuch ſea-ſhells as are always found near the ſhores, and 
never far off in the deep. 
Thoſe which are found in the bottom of the ſea, remote 
from the ſhore, are called pelagian. 

LITUITES, a name given to the ſtones formed in the 
lituus-ſhell. 

LYPURGY, denotes all the ceremonies in general belong- 
ing to divine ſervice. 
The word comes from the Greek aere;yia, ſervice, public 
miniſtry ; formed of xeilog public ; and epſov, work. 
In a more reſtcained ſignification, /zturgy is uſed among 
the Romaniſts to ſignify the maſs ; and among us the 
common-prayer. 
All who have written on /iturgies agree, that in the pri- 
mitive days, divine ſervice was exceedingly fimple, only 
clogged with a very few ceremonies, and conſiſting of 
but a ſmall number of prayers ; but, by degrees, they 
increaſed the number of external ceremonies, and added 
new prayers, to make the office look more awful and ve- 
nerable to the people. At length things were carried to 
ſuch a pitch, that a regulation became neceſſary; and it 
was found proper to put the ſervice, and the manner of 
performing it, into writing ; and this was what they called 
a liturgy. 
Liturgies have been different at different times, and in 
different countries. We have the /iturgy of St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, that of St. Peter, of St. James, the liturgy of St. 
Baſil, the Armenian Iiturgy, the liturgy of the Maronites, 
of the Cophtz, the Roman /:turgy, the Gallican /turgy, 
the Engliſh /zturgy, the Ambroſian /:turgy, the Spaniſh 
and African liturgies, &c. 
In the more early ages of the church, every biſhop had 
a power to form a /iturgy for his own diocele ; and if he 
kept to the analogy of faith and doctrine, all circum- 
ſtances were leſt to his own diſcretion. Afterwards the 
practice was for the whole province to follow the metro- 
politan church, which alſo became the general rule of the 
church: and this Lindwood acknowledges to be the 
common law of the church intimating, that the uſe of 
ſeveral ſervices in the ſame province, which was the caſe 
in England, was not to be warranted but by long cuſtom. 
The /iturgy of the church of England was compoſed in 
the year 1547, and eſtabliſhed in the 2d year of King 
Edward VI. ſtat. 2. and 3 Ed. VI. cap. 1. 
In the fifth year of this king it was reviewed; becauſe 
ſome things were contained in that 4turgy, which ſhewed 
a compliance with the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, and 
ſome exceptions were taken againſt it by ſome learned 
men at home, and by Calvin abroad. Some alterations 
were made in it, which conſiſted in adding the general 
confeſſion and abſolution, and the communion to begin 
with the ten commandments. 'The uſe of oil in con- 
fit mation, and extreme unction were left out, arid alſo 
prayers for ſouls departed, and what tended to a beliet 
of Chriſt's real preſence in the euchariſt. This /zturgy 
ſo reformed, was eſtabliſhed by the act of 5 aud 6 Fd. 
VI cap. 1. However, it was aboliſhed by Queen Mary, 
who enacted that the ſervice ſhould ſtand as it was moſt 
commonly uſed in the laſt year of the reign of King 
Henry VIII. The lug of 5 and 6 Ed. VI. was fe- 
eſtabliſhed with ſome few alterations and additions, by 
1 Eliz. cap. 2. Some farther alterations were introduced, 

in conſequence of the review of the Common Prayer 
Book, by order of King James, in the firſt year of his 
reign ; particularly in the office of private baptiſm, in 
ſeveral rubricks and other paſſages, with the addition of 
five or fix new prayers and thankſyivings, and all that 
part of the catechiſm which contains the doctrine of the 
ſacraments. The book of Common Prayer, ſo altered, 
remained in force from the firſt year of King James, to 
the fourteenth of Charles II. But the laſt review of the 
liturgy, was in the year 1661, and the laſt act of uni- 
formity enjoining the obſervance of it, is 13 and 14 Car. 
II. cap. 4. See Common Prayer. Many applications 
have been ſince made for a review, but hitherto without 
ſucceſs. 

LICUS, in Medicine, the ſame as LINIMENT. 

- LITUUS, among Medaliſis, the ſtaff uſed by the augurs, 

made in form of a crozier. 
We frequently ſee it on medals, along with other ponti- 
ſical inſtruments. Aulus Gellius ſays, it was bigger in 
the place where it was crooked, than elſewhere, 

Liruus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a genus of 
ſhells of the claſs of the polythalami, or thoſe which 
conſiſt of ſeveral concamerations or chambers, parted 
from one another by ſhelly diaphragms, and communi- 
cating with one another by means of a fiphunculus, 
which runs through the whole length of the ſhell. To 
this general character of the claſs, it is to be added, that 
the /ituus is always a conic ſhell, running in a ſtrait 
line from the mouth, through a great part of the length, 
aud from the end of this ſtrait part to the extremity, 


LIT 


twiſting into the ſhape of a cornu Ammonis 
ſhell of that kind. = pam 
It is thus named from its reſembling the inflrument call, 4 
lituus among the ancients. Ihe ſtony matter often found 
caſt in this ſhell, and reſembling all its lineaments, 
called by authors /:tnites, as thoſe ſtones formed Ss 
cten pectinites, and thoſe in the echini marini echinite. 
LIVE caves, in Mining, a phraſe uſed by many people, 4, 
expreſs ſuch caverns in the earth as have but little 8 
munication with the external air, and are found to aboung 
with mineral productions. The workers in the lead 
mines on Mendip-hills diſtinguiſh the numerous eavern; 
in thoſe places into the /zve or quick caves, and the de; 
caves; the latter are ſuch as admit the air into them tw, 
or three ways, and are barren of any thing valuable. 
the others have only one paſſage, and that but natiow 
and winding, and generally lie at great depths. Iheſe 
abound in numerous elegant productions. They almoſt 
always contain ore in ſome form or other, and uſual! 
abound in elegant ſpars. Mr. Beaumont mentions one 
of theſe in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, which lay at 
thirty-five fathom perpendicular depth, in which there 
was found a fine liver-coloured earth, of the nature cf 
bole armenic, which in many places ſhoot up in a wor. 
derſul manner into a ſort of ſpires of the height of three 
or four inches, formed with ridges and furrows, and 
uſually covered with ſpar at the top; ſometimes all the 
way down, to the bed of earth. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 129, 
Live ever, in Botany. See ORPINE. 
LivE in idiene/s. See VIOLET. 
LIVER, in Anatomy, a large, glandulous viſcus, of a dafl 
red colour, a little inclined to yellow, fituated imme. 
diately under the diaphragm, partly in the right hypo. 
chondrium, which it almoſt fills, and partly in the epi. 
gaſtrium ; ſtretching itſelf over the right ſide of the ſto. 
mach, towards the left hypochondrium, and reaching 
behind the cartilago enſiſormis, growing gradually thin. 
ner and narrower : it ſerves to purify the maſs of blood, 
by making a ſecretion of the bilious humour it contains, 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. a b fg. 3. lit. 
{ Angeiol.), fig. 4. lit. a ce, &c. fig. 5. 
Plato, and others of the ancients, 2 the principle of lore 
in the /zver ; whence the Latin proverb, Cogit amare jecur : 
and in this ſenſe Horace frequently uſes the word, as 
when he ſays, S/ torrere jecur queris idoneum. The 
Greeks, from its concave ſigure, called it ywap, woulted, 
ſuſpended ; the Latins call it jecur, q. d. iuata cor, as being 
near the heart. The French call it Zoye, from foyer, focus, 
or fire-place z agreeable to the docttine of the aucients, 
who believed the blood to be hoiled and prepared in it. 
Eraſiſtratus, at firſt, called it parenchyma, i. e. effu/ton, or 
maſs of blood and Hippocrates, by way of eminence, 
ſrequently calls it the hypochondrium. 
The upper part of the liver is convex, and perſetly 
ſmooth : the under is concave, and ſomewhat more un- 
even, having four large ſiſſures; one, through which the 
umbilical ligament pales; a ſecond on the leſt fide, re- 
ceiving the pylorus, and the beginning of the duodenum; 
a third on the right bde, near the margin, in which the 
gall-bladder is lodged ; aud the laſt in the upper part, 
affording the paſſage to the vena cava. 
Its figure is ſomewhat approaching to round, with thin 
edges, not altogether even, but notched in ſome places. 
Its magnitude is various in diflerent ſubjects, according 
to the proportion of the body; though in a ſœtus, or very 
young animal, it is always larger, in proportion, than in 
adults. In dogs, and other animals of the quadruped 
kind, it is divided into ſeveral diſtinct lobes ; but in men 
it is generally continued; having one ſmall protubetance, 
which ſome account a little lobe. It is ſometimes, how- 
ever, obſerved, in men, to have been divided into two 
or three lobes. | 
The two lateral parts are uſually called the lobes, and 
diſtinguiſhed above by a membranous ligament, and 
below by a conſiderable ſcifſure lying in the ſame di- 
rection with the ſuperior ligament. The right or rea! 
lobe of the /iver, which lies in the right hypochondrium, 
reſts on the right kidney, and covers a portion of the arch 
of the colon and pylorus ; about two third parts of the ſma'! 
or left lobe, lic in the middle of the epigaſttium, and the 
remaining thick part advances over the ſtomach, towards 
the left hypochondrium. This ſmall lobe is ſituated a“ 
moſt horizontally z the great lobe is very much inclined 3 
and its thick extremity runs down almoſt in a perpendi- 
cular direction to the right kidney, on which it hes. 
The /iver is connetted to ſeveral parts, but eſpecially to 
the diaphragm, to which it is faſtened by a broad, thin, 
but ſtrong ſemicircular ligament, called 2 [ta 
gament, derived from the common capſula of the ports 
and gall-ducls. The continuity of th.s ligament, being 
interrupted by the perforation of the vena cava, has ive 
occaſion to ſome anatomiſts to divide it into — oy 
ikcwile, 
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ewe, by another ſtrong ligament, which has its ori- | 


a e external coat of the liver, or, which 
— 1 ſame, from the peritonzum, tied to 
he Meartilago xiphoides; and by a third, which is 
; Rr" out of the umbilical veſſels, which, in adults, dry 
2 4 become a ligament, it is connected to the ten- 
why ſcles in the linea alba, at the 
dons of the abdominal muſcles in „ at tl 
avel. Theſe ſeveral ligaments ſerve to keep it in its 
y ſituation : beſides which, it has ſome other con- 
nexions by the blood-veſlels. 
When the ſtomach is 7 or when we faſt longer than 
ordinary, it is commonly ſaid that the ſtomach pinches 
us: as the liver is not then ſuſtained b the ſtomach and 
jnteſtines, it deſcends by its own weight, and chiefly by 
means of the ſuſpenſory ligament, pulls the diaphragm 
along with it : itis in that placeztherefore, that we have this 
uneaſy ſenſation, and not at the ſuperior orifice of the 
ſtomach, as is commonly believed. : 
The liver has a motion, though not proper to itſelf, but 
depending on that of the diaphragm; to which being 
very firmly connected, it muſt needs obey its motion 
and in expiration be drawn up, and in inſpiration be let 
down again. It is covered with a thin ſmooth mem- 
brane, derived from the peritonzum, which may be ſe- 
parated from the ſubſtance of the liver, though not with- 
out ſome danger of laceration. The ſubſtance of the 
[vo is vaſcular and glandulous; which latter part is 
very ſoft and friable, and pretty eaſily ſcraped off from 
the veſſels, to which the glands every way adhere, as it 
were in bunches ; which has made the anatomiſts call 
the conſiderable ones, the internal lobes of the liver. : 
The glands adhering thus to the veſſels, and conſtituting 
thoſe lobes, are wrapped up together in proper mem- 
branes ; whence this appearance of diſtinct lobes. Every 
one of theſe glands, according to Malpighi, is compoſed 
of fix unequal fides, or faces. They are all clothed 
with their proper membranes, and have cach an excre- 
tory duct; ſeveral of which, joining together, form little 
trunks, which run all along with the branches of the 
porta; and theſe again, uniting, form longer trunks, 
which are always found full of bile, and couſtitute the 
porus bilarius z which, being diſtributed all over the 
liver, receives, in the foregoing manner, the bile ; which 
is ſeparated by theſe glands ; and, terminating in the 
meatus hepaticus, and in the ductus communis, at length 
diſcharges the bile into the duodenum. 
Belides this diſcharge by the porus bilarius, which is 
ſuppoſed to be the great one, the liver allo delivers part 
zol its bile into the gall-bladder, by a duct, called the 
c;/i-bepatic duct, firſt diſcovered by Dr. Gliſſon; by means 
whereof, there is an immediate communication between 
the porus bilarius and the gall-bladder z a particular de- 
ſcription of which laſt part fee under the words GALL, 
CrsT-HreeATiIC, &c. 
Each lobule of the /zwer conſiſts of an external friable, 
yellowiſli- red, cortical ſubſtance, and of an internal ſoft, 
pulpous, medullary part. The medullary ſubſtance is 
the pulpy extremities of the biliary ducts, proceeding 
fcom the cortical part. See Mr. Ferren in Hiſt. de P Acad. 
des Scienc. 173 3. | 
The blood in the hepatic artery has bile ſecreted from it, 
and its remaining blood is conveyed by veins into the vena 
Portarum, where a ſecond ſecretion is made from it. Be- 
ſides, the ſecretion of bile made from the hepatic artery 
and vena portarum, Mr. Ferren has ſeen biliary ducts 
coming from the left ligament of the diver, the diaphragm, 
coats of the gall-bladder, and part of the vena cava; all 
which arc vifible upon injeCting coloured liquors into the 
trunks of the hepatic ducts. The bile is equally bitter 
and ſtiong in the ſmalleſt biliary canals as in the larger 
trunks; the thick yellow bile, ſometimes ſound in the 
trunks, being the cyſtic bile, remounting from the com- 
mon into the hepatic duct, on which account the 8 
1s often larger than the common duct. The lymphatic 
vellels may be traced to the extreme branches of the vena 
portarum, and to the biliary ducts, by injecting liquors 
into the larger trunks of the external lymphatics. Fer- 
ren, ubi ſupra. 
Beſides thele gall-veſſels, which are peculiar to the /iver, 
3t abounds with blood. veſſels, eſpecially veins; whereo! 
the porta and cava are difleminated through the whole 
lubſtance of it. And here it is particularly remarkable 
of the porta, that aſter the manner of arteries, it ſhoots 
ulelf from a trunk into branches; and being at laſt loſt 
in capillaries, delivers the blood into the cava, by which 
s immediately recouveyed to the heart. 
ac porta is formed out of the concurrence of divers 
veins, which, meeting together, make one of the mol! 
couliderable venous trunks of the body, as, to its bulk; 
z COurrary to the courſe of other veins, it runs no! 


= ma trunk, but is ſoon diſtributed again by camifica- 
tions into the liver. 


Vor. III. No 206. 
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The blood conveyed into the /iver by the porta, aftef the 
manner of the arteries, is received again, after having 
been purged of its bile in the glands of the liver, into 
innumerable veins, which empty themſelves into the cava 
and are vulgatly, though improperly, called branches of 
the cava; but they ought to be eſteemed the proper blood- 


veſſels of the /iver, as the emulgents are of the kidneys z 
and which, as all the reſt do, except the pulmonary vein, 
empty themſelves into the cava; the common * 
oy which the blood returns to the heart. 

1 


e arterics, which are called the hepatic, come from the 


right branch of the coeliac. Dr. Glifſon thinks the porta 
does ſo much the office of an artery, that no more arte- 
ries are neceſſary than thoſe which furniſh nouriſhment 
to the membranes and capſula; but Dr. Drake judges 


they ſerve for the nouriſhment of the whole part. Theſe 
arteries are much bigger in men, than in other animals. 

r. Cowper had ſeveral preparations, wherein the ſtem 
of each hepatic artery was as large as a gooſe-quill, and 
the branches in the //ver everywhere equal in magnitude 
to thoſe of the porus bilarius, which they accompany. 
Dr. Drake conjectures, that in this viſcus in a human bo- 
dy, a larger ſtream, and more direCt impetus, of arterious 


blood is required to drive on the venous, becauſe of the 
erect poſture, than in animals of a horizontal poſition of 


body. For which reaſon horſes, &c. though of much 
larger ſize, and having much bigger /ivers, have theſe ar- 
teries much ſmaller than men; and not oniy fo, but 
curled like the tendrils of a vine, to break the impetus, 
which, in that poſture, is not ſo neceffary as in the erect. 
The liver has its nerves ſrom the hepatic plexus, formed 
on the right hypochondrium by the branches of the in- 
tercoſtal, which, wrapping themſelves about the arteries, 
make a ſort of wall. ; and after ſpreading themſelves 
on the membrane and ſurface, diſappear. 'The lymphe- 
duQts are numerous, though not eaſily diſcernible in hu- 
man ſubjects, for want of live diſſections; but in other 
animals, that may be diſſected alive, they become very 


conſpicuous, by applying a ligature to the porta, and 
the biliary duct. 


Livin, for the uſe of the, in the ſecretion of bile, ſee Bix x. 


Thoſe things which increaſe or leſſen the proportion of 
the weight of the heart to the weight of the body, do at 
the ſame time leſſen or increaſe the proportion of the 
weight of the liver to the weight of the HEaur. And 
bv e when an animal grows fat from much food, 
much ſleep, and little exerciſe, its heart leſſens, and its 
liver increaſes; and, on the contrary, when an animal 
grows lean from little food, little ſleep, and much exer- 
ciſe, its heart increaſes and its lie leflens. When the 


weight of the heart is too little for the weight of the 


body, the liger enlarges beyond its juſt magnitude, and 
Sola too much on the contiguous parts, particularly on 
the ſtomach, inteſtines, and diaphragm, and by the 
preſſure leſſeus the capacities of the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
and thorax z whence the appetite grows leſs, the peri- 
{taltic motion leſs, and teſpiration more difficult and 
F 

The weight of the live in proportion to the quantity of 
blood, is leſs at a medium in wild beaſts than in tame, and 
in round fiſh than in flat fiſh. 

In moſt chronical diſeaſes the liver is larger than in health, 
as has been found by diſſections. And it feems probable, 
that the weight of the heart, and quantity of blood, in 
thoſe diſtempers, are both leſs than in health; moſt 
chronical diſcaſes ariſing from too much food and too 
little exerciſe, leſſen the weight of the heart and quan- 
tity of blood, but incteaſe the /iver. Hence, when this 
part is grown too large by intemperance and inactivity, 
it may c tellened and brought to a healthful magnitude 
by temperance and exercite; It may indeed alſo be 
emptied by art, but nothing can prevent its filling again, 
and conſequently ſecure good and conitant health, but 
an exact diet and exerciſe. Thus purging and vomiting 
may leſſen the /ver, but cannot prevent its increaſing 
again, fo long as perſons live too full and uſe too little 
exerciſe, Dr. Robinſon's Dil. on the Food, &c. of 
Hum. Bud. p. 11, &c. 

The ver in tithes is generally very large in proportion to 
the reſt of the body, and is generally placed in the left 
ſlide of the abdomen ; but this is not the caſe in all. In 
ſigure and proportion it differs greatly in the different 
kinds; it is in {ati ſimple and undivided, as in the pleu- 
ronccti, petromyza, ſalmons, &c. In ſome it is divided 
into two lobes, as in pearch, and moſt of the cartilagi- 
nous kinds. As alto in the torpedo, the ſquali, the lamiæ, 
the perilophus, the paſtinacha of authors, the clupex, the 
eels, the ſtromateus of Rondeletius, the dolphins, and 
and ſome of the ligyri. In ſome it is divided into three 
lobcs, as in the cyprini, ſome of the gadi, the ſcorpæna, 


the rays, the ſquatina, the tunny, the gaſteroſteus, and 


the iaber, or Solen dorec. Artedi, Ichthyol. 
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| In regard to proportion, it is in ſome fiſh much ſhorter | 

1 than the abdomen; as in pearch, clupeæ, oſmari, core- 

14 bones. ſalmons, eſoces, and the greater part of fiſhes. 
n ſome it is nearly of the ſame length with the abdomen, 

as in the gaſteroſteus, &c. 

"nn | The gall-bladder, which is an appendage to the /iver, is 

1 | never wanting in any kind of fiſh, but it is very different- 

is ly fituated in the different kinds. In the cartilaginous 
| iſhes, it is immerſed in the ſubſtance of the /zver 3 in 
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half deprived of its ſulphur, and dephlogiſticated b 

nitre 'Vhis ſubſtance is of no uſe in chemiſtry, nor 10 
medicine ſince the kermes mineral and emetic tartar 
have been introduced. Dict. Chem. See Ax TIMON 

Liven of arſenic, is a combination of white arſenic with 
liquid fixed vegetable alkali, or by the humid way. The 
operation for making /iver of arſenic is eaſy ant ſimple; 
to ſtrong and concentrated liquid, fixed alkali, Previouſly 
heated, fine powder of white arſenic muſt be added. till 
the alkali is ſaturated, or has loſt its alkaline Properties, 


ih other fich, it ſometimes adheres clotely to the lower part . 3 Har" 

i of it, as in the eſoces, cyprini, pearch, and the greater | While the alkali diſſolves the arſenic, itacquires a browniſh 
f colour, and a ſingularly diſagreeable ſmell; and the mix. 
if neck, as in the murana, conger, and ammodytes. ture gradually thickens into a gluey conſiſtence. Dick. 


Chem. See ARSENIC. 

LivER , ſulphur is the combination of ſulphur v-ith al. 
kaline matters: and this combination may be made either 
in the dry or humid way. In the dry way, or by fuſion 

a mixture of equal parts of fixed alkali and ſulphur is put 
into a crucible and quickly fuſed. The melted maſs js; 
then poured on a greaſed ſtone, and then the /7:++ of ful. 
phur congeals and acquires a brown colour. If it be +. 
quired to be kept dry, it muſt be ſoon broken to piece: 

and put, while it is hot, into a bottle well-corked, becauf. 
it readily imbibes moiſture from the air. In the humid 
way, which is leſs common, concentrated liquid fixed 
alkali, and fine powder of ſulphur are to be boiled toge. 
ther, till the alkali has difſolved as much as it can: the 
liquor is then to be filtrated and evaporated. 

Liver of ſulphur is an important combination in che. 
miſtry, becauſe it is in general a very powerful ſolvent 
of metallic matters; all which, excepting zinc, it attaches 
particularly in fuſion. It ſeems to diflolve G01 D more 
effectually than other metals. It diſſolves alſo vegetable 


| 
| 
1 
| |; part of fiſhes. In others it is hung to the /iver by a long 
| | LivER, abſceſs in the. Abſceſſes in the {ver have been 
| uſually accounted mortal, and wholly beyond the reach 
| of remedy; we have, however, in the Hiſtory of the 
4 Academy of Paris, an account of a very remarkable one, 
perfectly cured by Mr. Souiller, a ſurgcon of Montpe- 
lier, in the following manner. The patient was a young 
gentlerzan of about fourteen, who had contracted a 
violent fever, by putting his feet while very hot into ſome 
cold water. The conſequence of this fever was a large 
tumor in the middle of the epigaſtric region, which raiſed 
| the xiphoide cartilage, and puſhed it two inches out of 
i its place, and terminated below, two inches under the 
navel. The common means failing to do any ſervice, 
the patient was ſent to Montpelier, where the before- 
mentioned ſurgeon opened the tumor; on this the ver 
was found abſceſſed in its anterior or convex part, and a 
| cavity was found there capable of receiving half a hen's 
egg, and there iſſued out of it on a gentle preſſure a thick 
| and bloody, ſometimes a yellowiſh bitter and inflammable 


| matter. This laſt was true bile, and both with this and 

0 with the other diſcharge, there always came away ſmall | coals, even by the humid way; and the ſolution is of a 
'q portions of the ſubitance of the /zver, and the ſmall ex- * colour. Particular kinds of vers of ſulphur ma 
|| tremities of numbers of veſſels might be perceived, ſome e formed by the combination of volatile alkali, of quick- 


lime, or of abſorbent earths, all which attack ſulphur 

more or leſs. Di&t. Chem. See Suren. 

M. Navier has lately diſcovered, that the /zver of ſulphur, 

and particularly of /zver of ſulphur of Mars, hath'the 

moſt ſalutary effects as an antidote againſt arſenic, cor- 
roſive ſublimate, verdigreaſe and LEAD. Nav. Contre 

Poiſons de PArſenic, &c. 1777. 

LtveR-wort, lichen, in Botany, the name of a large genus 
of cryptogamia flags, according to Linnzus, but of moſſes 
according to other writers; the characters of which arc 
theſe : they have the moſt perfect fructification of all the 
moſſes, havingevident flowers as well as ſeeds; their flower- 
ing heads are of various figures, and have a number of mo- 
nopetalous flowers in them, divided into a different num- 
ber of ſegments ; theſe have ſeveral filaments, and among 
them have a large quantity of a farina, which when ex- 

- amined by the microſcope appears of a globular figure; 
the ſeeds are produced in other parts of the plant, and 
are contained in certain cups, which ſtand without pedi- 
cles on the ſurface of the leaves; theſe are fometimes on 


0 ſanguineous, ſome bilious. 
The great buſineſs for the ſurgeon, in this caſe, was the 
| getting the matter out of the abſceſs, the preventing its 
* remaining in the ſubſtance of the liver, or being again 
received into the blood. For this purpoſe, Mr. Souller 
invented a particular canula, made very ſoft at the end, 
| where it was to be paſſed into the liver, and having there 
i ſix lateral holes capable of receiving the matter. 'This 
, 
| 
] 
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canula was of ſilver, and under its other end there was 
placed a thin plate of lead, to receive the matter which 
was diſcharged through it, which would otherwiſe have 
excoriated any part on which it fell. The abſceſs, which 
was, by this means, always kept perfectly clean, ſoon 
began to heal; the fever went off by degrees, the patient 
every day grew into a better ſtate, and finally, the wound 
was cicatrized, and all perfectly cured in a very ſhort 
time. Hiſt. Acad. Par. 1730. 

One thing obſervable in the courſe of the cure, was the 
refutation of a common opinion, that the bile is neither 
bitter nor coloured, till it gets into the gall bladder ; for, 
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j | | | F in this caſe, it was diſcharged yellow and bitter from the | the ſame individual plant, with the flowering heads, 
11 wounded vellels of the {vers but ſometimes they are on difterent plants of the ſame 
I 1 Whenever an abſceſs or impoſthume is formed in the | ſpecies. 
| | it liver, all methods ſhould be tried to make it break and Beſides theſe and the flowering heads, there are alſo in 
wn 1. diſcharge itlel! outwardly, as fomentations, poultices, ſome ſpecies of lichen, certain other heads of the thaye 
th if N ripening cataplaſms, &c. Sometimes the matter of an of a button, ſtanding on pedicles, and containing neither 
| | | : abſceſs comes away in the urine, and ſometimes it is dii- flowers nor ſeeds ; theſe are always found on ſuch plants 
11118 charged by [tool ; but theſe are efforts of nature, which as have no male flowers; the pedicles of theſe, as well 
if | no means can promote. When the abſceſs burſts into as of the male flowers, are uſually naked, or withou! 
| 1100 the cavity of the abdomen at large, death muſt enſue ; any covering at the baſe. To this it may be added, that 
If j nor will the event be more favourable when the abſcels is the leaves of the /:chens are leſs pellucid, and more like 
opened by an inciſion, unleſs in caſes where the Ever ad- the leaves of the larger plants than thoſe of the other 


moſſes; and that they are of an irregular and indetermi- 
nate figure, ſpreading themſelves every way upon the 
ground, and ſending out roots from the underſide in . 
rious places. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 516. 

The /ichens being a numerous family of plants, are by 
Dillenius divided into difterent orders. 

The firit order comprehends the pilcated /ichens, or ſuch 


heres to the peritonzum, ſo as to form a bag for the 
matter, and prevent it from falling into the cavity of the 
[ abdomen ;z in which caſe, opening the abſceſs by a ſufh- 
| ciently large inciſion, will probably ſave the patient's life. 
Buchan. Dom. Med. p. 335. See HeyaTITIs. 
LivER, infarttions of the. See HErATIS [nfartt:s. 
LiveR, in Antiquity, was much uſed in divination. 


See 
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HEPATOSCOPIA. 
LivER of antimony, in Chemiſtry, reſults from the detona- 
tion of antimony with an equal weight of nitre. Tliete 
two matters reduced into powder are to be mixed toge- 
ther, and put into a large crucible. 'The maſs is then to 
be kindled, and the detonation to be made. When it has 
detonated, it is to be kept in fuſion and then cooled. 
When the crucible is broken, at the bottom two diſtinct 
matters are found, which may be ſeparated from each 
other by the ſtroke of a hammer. "The upper matter is 
a ſaline ſcoria, nearly of the ſame nature as the ſcoria of 
the regulus of antimony. This is a true antimonial 
liver of ſulphur, mixed with a certain quantity of vitrio- 
lated tartar. The lower matter is heavier. 
compact, red and brittle. This is the liver of antimony. 
ks colour and appearance have been ſuppoſed ſimilar to 
thoſe of the lens of animals, whence its name. It is 
principally compoled of the metallic part of antimony, 


t is opake, 


as have not the ſtarry flowering heads of the more com- 
mon kinds, of theſe there are only five known ſpecics- 
The ſecond order of the /iver-worts comprehends tho 
which have radiated or ſtellated heads. 

The thisd order of the /ichens comprehends thoſe, tl 
flowers and ſeeds of which are leſs accurately diſtinguiſhes 
than thoſe of the former kinds. : 
There is ſcarcely any genus of plants, of which botanici 
writers have given more various accounts than that whic 
is the ſubject of this article. Mr. Ray has interſperſe 
the /ichens among other moſſes, under the character © 
muſei ſleriles ſeu aſpermi. Dr. Moriſon ſeparated then 
from the herbaceous moſſes; and, from the analogy the! 
had with the fungus tribe, formed them into a gen 
under the name of muſca-fungus, and enumerated avv' 
fifty ſpecies of them, dividing them into five orders, 
cording to their diflerent appearances. Tournefort VP 
the firſt who adapted the generical term lichen to * 


LIV LIV 
; ce of his joining them to the lieben of the 
8 = Dillenius called them lichenoides, appro- 


nating the word lichen to the liver-wort of the ſhops. 
licheli, after Tournefort, adopts the term ichen, and 


a firm tough matter, diſpoſed into flat and thin ramifica: 
tions growing erect, and bearing their ſcutellæ upon the 
edges, ſurfaces, and at the extremities." This diviſion 


1 ; | comprehentls the flat-brinched tree-moſies of authors ; 
comprehends all the ſpecies under it, except one or two many of the fourth order of Haller's {chens ; the firft 


which he calls lichenoides. This author deſcribes the] part of the ſecond diviſion of the two ſerics in Dillenius 

liver-wort of the materia medica under the name of and the þlatiſma of Hin; and 7. The Hiclevies peltati, con- ; 

marchantia. In his Nova Plantarum Genera, they Dr. bſting of a tough or coriaceous matter, diſpoſed into a 

divided into * N orders or ſubdiviſions. Dr.] foliaceous appearance; on the edges of which, in gene- 

Haller rctains Micheli's term, and enumerates one hun-] ral, the parts ol fructification are placed, in the form of 

dred and fixty kinds, in his Enumeratio Stirpium Hel-] flattiſh oblong bodies, in theſe moſſes called ſhields or 

vetiæ, dividing them into teven different orders. Lin-] pelts. This divißon contains the third ſeries of the ſe- 

neus, and the followers of his method, who ſeem cs cond order of Dillineus's lichenoides; the lichenes coriacci 

hare eſtabliſhed their generical character from Micheli's| of Linnzus, and ſeveral of the placodiim of Hill. The 

diſcoveries, retain alſo his generical title. Micheli enu-| aſh-coloured ground /iver-wort of Ray, ſo ſamous for 

merate two hundred anden nety-eight ſpecies, but Lin- the cure of the bite of a mad dog, belongs to this order. 

neus recounts only ninety-f ve ſpecies belonging to this See an elaborate article on this ſubject in the Phil. Tranſ. 

genus, which he diſtributes into nine orders, according] vol. I. art 91. p. 652. 

to their different appearance, little or no regard being There are two ſpecies of /iver-wort, which have been, 

had to what are uſually called the parts of fructification : in a more diſtinguiſhed manner, uſed in medicine: wins 

they are as follow, 1. Lepro/t tberculats, 2. Lepreſi the common broad-leaved lider-wort, Or hepatica fautaua, 

ſcutcll.itt. 3. Iinl ricati. 4. F. GILQCE?, 5 Cor iacei. 6. and the aſh- coloured ground /tver-wert, Lhe firit fort 
Unbellicati, fqualentes qua/s fuligine. 7. wy ex 1. B.| grows on the ſides of wells, and in moiſt ſhariy places, not 
Frufticulo/t. ge. F:lamento/t. Dillenivs, in his Hiſtoria | only on the ground, but on ſtones, bricks, or woot. 
Muſcorum, has divided this Michelian genus into three, | The ſecond ſort grows on commons and open heaths, 
under the names of »ſnea, crrallordes, and lichenoides. where the graſs is ſhort, in moſt parts of England, efpe- 
Under the firſt he comprehends the hairy tree-moſſes : cially in declivities and the ſides of pits. | 

under coralleides, he deſcribes thirty-nine ſpecies, diſtri-| The — name /iver-wort expreſſes the good opinion 
buted into three orders, and the genus of /:-henoides com- | the world has had of it in all diſorders of the liver. it 
rehends one hundred and thirty-five ſpecies, divided | is grown out of uſe with us at preſ-nt, but the German 
into two orders, and ſubdivided into diſtinct ſeries or | phyſicians preſcribe it, and it is ſaid with ſncceſs in jaun— 
claſſes. Dr. Hill has diſpoſed them into five genera, vie. dices, and alſo in hectics. 

Uſnza, comprehending the hairy tree- moſſes; platyſma, | recommend it greatly in inflammatory fevers, n cuta- 
including the flat-branched tree-moites, lung - wort and] neous eruptions, nd in a gonorrhœa, but we have nat 
others; cladenia, containing the archel and coralline] ſo good accounts of the benefit received by it in th-te 
moſſes z prxidium, the cup-moſtes; and placedium, the | as in the other. Externally, it is recommended jor 
cruſtaceous moſſes The plants of this extenſive genus | ſtaunching the blood in freſh wounds; given in powder, 
are very different in their form, manner of growing, and] ina doſe of about two ſcruples, it is excellent to ſtop the 
genera) appearance; on which account, thoſe authors, bleeding at the noſe, profluviæ of the menſes, or any 
who preſerve them under the ſame name, were con- other hæmorrhage; it acts by incraſſating the blood. There 
{trained to arrange them into different orders and ſubdi-| are ſome families in the weſt of England who prepare a 
vißons, for the caſter diſtinct.on of the ſpecies. So far] medicated drink, which they pretend to be a cure for 

as the parts of fructiſication are diſtinguithable in theſe cancers, in which this plant is the principal ingredient. 
plants, they appear in _citterent ſorms upon different | 'The ancients recommended it as a remedy againſt laſſi- 
ſpecics ; on ſome, in the form ot tubereles; on others, tude; they uſed it in baths and ointments. It has an 
in the form of little concave dithes, called ſcutele; on Engliſh name, cheeſe-renning, from its property of coa- 
others, of oblong flat ſhields or pelts. All theſe are gulating, or curdling freſh milk, and by a dry diſtillation 
con-:ived by Micheli and Linnzus to be receptacles of | it yields a manifeſt acid. See LaveR-bread. 
mii: lowers The female fowers and feeds are ſuſpected The grey-ground lichen is famous for its virrues againſt the 
by the fame authors to be diſperſed in the form of farina bite of a mad dog. It makes the baſis of the pulyrs AN- 
or daft, aon the fame plants, and in tome inſtances in| T1Lys$Us of the diſpenſatories. 
ſeparate ones. Dr, Watſon has diitributed them into] The lichen is a principal ingredient in Dr. Mead's recipe 
ſcreral orders: 772. 1. The {ichenrs friamento/r, conſiſting for the bite of a mad dog. See Mapxrss. 

of mere ſolid laments, of a ſolid but flexible texture, | L1veR-wort, noble, hepatica, a ſpecies of the aNEMONE. 
having the appearance of fructihcation in the form of! LIVERY, properly ſignifies a colour, to which a perſon 
teucelle, or flat round bodies growing tirom the ſides or | has ſome particular fancy, and by which he chooſes to 
extr--aitic; of theſe flaments, to this order he has re- | diſtinguiſh himſelf, or his retainers, from others. 

duce! the uſnea of Dillenius and Hill, ſeveral of the | Liveries are uſually taken from fancy, or continued in fa- 
ſyecics of the fifth order of /zchens of Micheli, and the] milies by ſucceſſion. The ancient cavaliers, at their rour- 
l:cheres mente of Linnæus: 2. The /ichenes fructicu-] naments, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by wearing the IAgu- 
lo, confitting of a tough flexible matter, formed into] ries of their miſtreſſes: thus people of quality make their 
ramilications, in ſome ſpecies almoſt ſimple, in others | domeſtics wear their /ivery. 
reſembling ſmall ſhrubs; in ſome of the ſpecies the] Father Meneſtrier, in his Treatiſe of Carouſals, has given 
brauches are quite ſolid, in others tubular. This order] a very ample account of the mixtures of colours in /:- 
comprehends the third of Dillenius's genus of coralloides; | weries. Dion tells us, that Oenomaus was the firit who 
the whole clad9nia of Hill; the ſecond and ſeveral ſpe- invented green and blue colours for the troops which, in 
cics of the third order of Haller's /zchens ; ſeveral] ſpecies | the circus, were to repreſent land and ſea-hghts. 

of the fifth, and the whole ſixth order of Micheli; and | The Romiſh church has alſo her ſeveral colours and /.- 
the /ichenes frudticulo/t of Linnæus. The orchel or argol | veries; white, for confeſſors and virgins, and in times 
belongs to this order. 2. The lychenes pyxidati, conſiſt-] of rejoicing z black, ſor the dead; red, for the apoſtles 
ing of a firm tough flexible matter, formed into ſimple] and martyrs; blue or violet, for penitents; and green, 
tubular ſtalks, whoſe tops are expanded into the form of | in times of hope. 

little cups. This diviſion contains the cup-moſles of | Formerly, great men gave /iveries to ſeveral, who were 
authors; the ſecond order of coralleides of Dillenius ; | not of their family or ſervants, to engage them in their 
great part of the firſt order of lichens in Haller; the] quarrels for that year; but this was prohibited by the 
leventh, eiglith, ninth, and tenth order of Micheli, and | ſtatutes 1 Rich II. 1 Hen. IV. cap 27. 2 & 7 Hen. IV. 
the /ichenes ſchyphifers of Linnwus. 4. The lichenes cru/ta-| 8 Hen. VI. cap. 4. 8 Ed. IV. cap. 2. and no man, of 
c, conſiſting of a dry and friable matter, more or leſs | whatever condition, was allowed to give any livery, but 
thick, formed into flat cruſts, very cloſely adhering to] to his domeſtic officers, and counſel learned in the law. 
whatever they grow upon. This diviſion contains the | However, molt of the above ſtatutes are repealed by 3 
firſt order of the /ichenoides of Dillenius ; the fifth, ſixth, | Car. I. cap. 4. 

and ſeventh orders of Haller's /ichens, the lichenes leproe| Livery, in Law, alſo denotes the delivery of poſſeſſion to 
and cruſtacei of Linnzus, and ſeveral of the placodium| thoſe tenants which held of the king in capite, or by 
of Hill. 5. The lichencs feliacei ſcutellati, conſiſting of | knights ſervice. See PossEss10N. | 
2 more lax flexible matter, formed into a foliaceous ap-|LiveRr is alſo uſed for the writ, which lies for an heir to 
pearance, having the parts of fruciification in the form | obtain the poſſeſſion or ſeiſin of his lands at the king's 
ol /cutellz. This diviſion contains, in general, the whole | hands. By 12 Car. II. cap. 24. all wardſhips, /iveries, 
ſirſt ſeries of the ſecond order of /ichenoides in Dillenius; | &c. are taken away. 

the ſirſt diviſion of the ſecond ſeries, and the latter part | Livery of ſeiſin, is a delivery of poſſeſſion of land or te- 
of the ſecond diviſion, of the fame ; the lichenes imbricati nements, or things corporeal, to him who hath right, or 
and umbilicati of Linnzus, and many of the placodiunm | probability of right, to them. 

of Hill, 6. The /ichenes erecli rams: plant, conſiſting of Livery of ſeifin, is a ceremony uſed in the commou law, 
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There are authors alſo who 
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in conveyance of lands, tenements, &c. where an eſtate 
in fee- ſimple, fee-tail, or other freehold, ſhall paſs; and 
is a teſtimonial of the willing departing of him who 
makes the /ivery, from the thing whereof the livery is 
made, as well as of a willing acceptance by the other 


party, of all that wheteof the firſt has divefted himſelf. | 


Livery of ſeiſin is either in deed or in law. 


The uſual manner of /ivery of ſci/in in deed is thus per- 


formed. If it be in the open field, where is no houſe 
nor building, and if the eſtate paſs by deed, the feoffor, 
leſſor, or his attorney, openly reads it, or declares the 
effect of it; and after that is ſealed, the feoffor takes it 
in his hand, with a clod of earth, or a twig or bough, 
which he delivers to the feoffee, in the name of poſſeſ- 
fion, or ſeiſm, according to the purport of the deed. If 
there be a houſe or building on the land, the ceremony 
is to be done at the door of it, none being then left with- | 
in; and the ring of the door is delivered to the feoffee, | 
who enters alone, ſhuts the door, and preſently opens it | 
again. If it be a houſe without land or ground, the i- | 
very is made, and poſſeſſion given, by delivery of the ring 
of the door and deed only; and where it is without 
deed, either of lands or tenements, there the party de- 
clares by word of mouth, before witneſſes, the eſtate he | 
parts with; and then delivers ſeiſin, or poſſeſſion, as 
aforeſaid : in which caſe the land paſſes as well as by 
deed, by virtue of the /zvery ſeiſin. 
If the conveyance or feoffment be of divers lands, ſcat- 
tered in one and the fame county, /wery ef ſeiſin of any 
parcel in the name ot the reſt, ſufficeth for all; but if 
they be in ſeveral counties, there muft be as many 7:-| 
vertes as there are counties. If the lands be out on leaſe, 
though all lie in the ſame county, there muſt be as many 
Hiveries as there are tenants. In all theſe caſes it is pru- | 
dent to endorſe the /zvery of /ei/in on the back of the | 
deed, ſpecifying the manner, time, and place of making 
it, together with the names of the witneſſes. | 
LivERy, in Law, is where the ſame is not made en the 
land, but only in ht of it; the feoffor ſaying to the 
feoffee, © I give you yonder land, enter and take poſ- 
<« ſeſſion.“ However, this /ivery in law cannot be given 
or received by attorney, but only by the partics them- 
ſelves. 
Anciently, there were a pair of gloves, a ring, knife, an 
ear of che. &c. delivered in ſign of Ii, and ſeiſin. 
LIVERY MEN #&f London, are a number of perſons choſen } 
out of the freemen of each comMraNy. Out of this bod 
the common-council, ſheriffs, aldermen, and other of. 
ficers for the government of the city, are elected; and 
they only have the privilege of giving their votes in com- 
mon-hall for members of parliament, &c. from which 
the reſt of the citizens are excluded. If any one of the 
company refuſe to become a /iveryman, he may be fined, 
and an action of debt will lie for the ſum. 
LiveERYMEN, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſort of caterpillars, remarkable for their va- 
ricty of colours. Theſe are of that clafs of caterpillars, 
which live in communities, and build themſelves neſts 
to defend them from the injuries of the weather. They 
may be ranked among the proceſſionary kinds, always | 
following one another with great order in their marches ; | 
but what is moſt ſurpriſing, is to ſee them ſtraggle very 
far from their neſts, and this often, by ſeveral repeated | 
windings and turnings, without loſing their way. Their 
art, in doing this, deſerves notice, and is the ſame by 
which Theſeus got out of the labyrinth of Crete. Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 470. p. 459. 
Theſe creatures ſpin all the way they go. The firſt 
{pins a thread as he crawls along, the ſecond follows him 
in the ſame tract, and a third follows that, and ſo on, all 
ſpinning as they go; and their threads being all laid eloſe 
together, by means of their all purſuing the ſame track, 
they at length furniſh a fine ſhining track all the way 
they have gone. Theſe make a ſort of path, and ſeveral 
of theſe paths are ſeen running ſeveral ways from the 
neſt, which is the common center of them all. By means 
of theſe paths the creatures are able, at pleaſure, to run 
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ſmaller, its legs are red, and its beak white, except tla 
it is a little purpliſh about the noſtrils. Ken 
It is all over grey, but that the ends of its tail-feaq,,.. 
are black, and there is a purphſh and greeniſh varie * 
tion about the ſides and ſhoulders. And its wing-feather. 
have ſome white varicgations, as has alſo the lower Par; 
of the neck. It is ſuppoſed by Mr. Ray, and ſome Other; 
to be the ſame with the $4850ROLL a of the Itrlians, d. 
columba rupicola. ? 
LIVONICA terra, in the Materia Medica, à kind ot fine 
bole uſed in the ſhops of Germany and Italy, of hig! 
there are two ſpecies, the yellow and the red. The &; 
ftinguiſhing characters of which are theſe, 
The yellow Evonian earth is a pure and perfectly fine bots. 
of a ſhattery friable texture, conſiderably heavy, and 0. 
2 dull duſky yellow, which has ufuall hm faint blu 
of reddiſhnels in it. It is of > ſmooth ſurface, and doc; 
not ſtain the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, and 
melts freely in the mouth, leg wing no grittineſs between 
the teeth, and ferments not at all with acid menſtrua. 
In a moderate fire it acquires ſome additional hardneg; 
and a darker colour. It is eſteemed a ſudorific and an 
aſtringent. | 
The red Livonian earth is an *mpure bole, of a looſe tex. 
ture, and of a dull-red. It is of a ſmooth ſurface, break; 
eaſily between the fingers, and lightly ſtains the hands, 
It melts freely in the mouth, has a very ſtrongly aſtrin- 
gent taſte, but leaves a grittineſs between the tceth, and 
is alkaline. It acquires a confderable hardneſs in the 
fire, and becomes of a paler colour with a itrong caſt 
of yellowiſth-brown. 
Theſe earths are both dug out of the ſame pit, in the 
place from whence they | ue their name, and in ſome 
other parts of the world. They are generally brought to 
us made up into little cakes, and ſealed with the impref. 
ſion of a > Bair and an eſcutcheon with two croſs keys, 
and is recommended in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, &c. 


LIVRE, a French money of account, conſiſting of twenty 


ſols; each ſol containing twelve deniers. 

The origin of the word is derived hence, that anciently 
the Roman /:bra, or pound, was the ſtandard by which 
the French money was regulated; twenty ſols being 
made equal to the a. By degrees the /i/bra became a 
term of account; ſo that any coin juſt worth twenty 
ſols was a livre, or libra; and fince the time of Charle- 
magne, all contracts have been made on the foot of this 
imaginary coin; though the ſols have frequently changed 
their weight and alloy. 

The livre is of two kinds, Tournoit, and Pari/s. 


LivRE Teurnois, as above, contains twenty ſols Tournois, 


and each ſol twelve denicrs 'Lournois. 


LivRE Pari/is, is twenty fols Pariſis, cach ſol Pariſis worth 


twelve deniers Pariſis, or fifteen denicrs 'Fournois ; fo 
that a livre Pariſis is equivalent to twenty-five ſols'Vour- 
nois; the word Paris being uſed in oppoſition to Tour 
nois, on account of the rate of money, which was one 
fourth higher at Paris, than at Tours. 

One penny ſterling was equal to thirteen and a half de- 
niers Tournois; fo that the Englith pound ſterling was 
equal to thirteen /vres fix fols eight deniers, of French 
money; while the exchange was on the foot of fifty-four 
pence ſterling, to a French crown of ſixty ſols Tournois; 
which was the late par between England and France; but 
at preſent, the French crown is but equal to 27d. J fter- 
ling; on which footing the /vre is but cquivalent to 
rod. J fterling. Sce Coins, and Excuaxce. 

There have ſince been pieces of gold {truck of twenty 
ſols value; and under Henry III. in 1575, pieces of 
ſilver of like value: both the one and the other were 
called francs; and thus the imaginary coin became real, 
It appears that the Romans allo had a kind of moucy, 
which they called 11BKka, or ella; which was the 
tenth part of their denarius; ſo called, becauſe equivi- 
lent to an as, which, at fir{l, weighed a Ira, or pound 
of copper. Scaliger adds, that they uſed libra as à teri! 
of account, not as a coin: {bra erat colleftio ni mime! um, 
non nummus. | 


back directly to the neſt through all the ways they have | LIXIVIOUS, ILIXIVIAL, or LI xIVIATT, in Chen rs, it 


one from it. 
If any one of theſe congeries of threads be broken in 
any part, all the caterpillars that are beyond that part, 
will e found at a terrible loſs, and running about in 
different directions, when they come to the place, with- 
out any knowledge of the true road to the neſt, till they 
are led by ſome one, who happens to find the way to the 
other broken end of the path, and by drawing his threads 
acroſs the breach, unites the path again; as ſoon as this 
is done, all the reſt go on the ſame road, and arrive at 


— 


underſtood of ſalts extracted from burnt vegetables 0! 
lotion. 
Lixiuious ſalts are the fixed falts of plants, &c. cxtrached 
by calcining the plants, or reducing them to athes, aud 
afterwards making a lixivium of thoſe athes with Water. 
Mr. Boyle obterves, that the difference between 4% 
and urinous falts, confifts in this, that the former change 
the diflolution of ſublimate in common water into ae 
oy colour, which the latter do not. Sce ALK ALA, and 
ALT. 


the neſt.  LIXIVIUM, hr, a liquor made by the infuſion of weoe- 


LIVIA, in Zoology, a name given by ſome authors to a par- 
ticular ſpecics of pigeon called peleas by the Greeks. It 
is very like the common pigeon in ſhape, but is ſomewhat | 


aſhes; and which is more or leis pungent and penetrots 
ing, as it is more or leſs impregnated with faites, aud He 
particles abounding therein. 


What 
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called a lixiti,, ſalt; ſuch as all thoſe are, which arc 
incineration. 
2 are of notable uſe, not only in medicine, but 
alſo in bleaching, ſugar-works, &c. See BLEACHING, 
Sedan, and PoT-ASHES. 75 
lu xtvit t martts, im Medicine, a neu- form of medicine 
:\troduced into practice in the London Diſpenſatory. 
The manner of preparing it is to ſer the matter remain- 
ing in the retort after the ſubliming the flores martis, in a 
damp place, where by means of the moiſture of the air 
it will run into a liquor. Sce FLoRes martiales, and 
Urtrton Apeneriem, ſoqg-lers, a liquor now much uſed 
jn medicine in caſes of the ſtone 3 and when intended 
for this uſe, it is to be made ſomething leſs ſtrong than 
for the ſoap-boiler's uſe, and ſhould be prepared in the 
following manner. 1 ake Ruſlia pot-aſh, and quick-lime, 
of each an equal quantity; though pure alkaline falt re- 
quires commonly about twice its weight of quick-lime to 
render it completely cauſtic, which is known by the ley 
making no efferveſcence with acids : throw water on them 
by ſmall quantities till the lime is flaked ; then throw on 
more water, and ſtir the whole together, ſuffering it to 
and for a day or two, that the ſalt of the aſhes may be 
volved: after ſome time pour the liquor, filtered through 
paper, if needtul, into another vellel. A true ſtandard 
wine-pint of this liquor meaſured with the greateſt 
cxactneſs, ought to weigh juſt ſixteen ounces Troy. If 
it de found on trial to be heavier than this, for every 
drachm it exceeds that weight, an ounce and a half of 
water is to be added to a pint : but if it be lighter 
than this, it mult be either boiled to this ſtandard, or elſe 
poured upon freſh lime and aſhes. 
The makers of ſoft ſoap with us prepare their dees ſo 
much ſtronger un this, that to be reduced to this ſtan- 
dard, it requires to diluted with an equal quantity of 
{air water. 
Quick-lime has the property of increaſing conſiderably 
the cauſticity of all fixed alkalis, by abſorbing their fix- 
able air or gas. Sce Puick-Lime. 
This cauſtic ley evaporated to dryneſs, furniſhes an alka- 
line ſalt exceedingly acrid, which being melted in a cru- 
cible becomes what is called common CAUSTIC ; becaule 
when it is applied to the ſkin, it makes an eſchar, pierces 
it, and leaves an ulcer, the ſuppuration of which, when 
continued, is called an Is3UE. Cauitic alkali has not 
aly much greater diflolving power, but it is alſo much 
more deliqueſcent, and attracts much more powerfully 
the moiſture of the air, than ordinary alkali. This in- 
convenience is avoided by boiling down the ſoap ley only 
to one fourth part, and then, while the liquor continues 
boiling, ſprinkling in, by little and little, ſo much pow- 
dered quick dime as ill abſorb it fo as to form a kind of 
paſte, | 
Iixwivu tartari, the name given in the London Diſpen- 
ſatory tothe liquor called by moſt authors 2 of tartar 
fer deliquium. This is made of tartar, which is to be cal- 
cined to a whitene(s, and then ſet in a damp place, where 
it will liquiſy by the moiſture of the air. The liquor 
thus procured 13 more pure than if the calcined tartar 
were diſſolved directly in water. 
LIZARD, in Aſtronomy. Sec LacHRTA. 
LIZARD, in Zoology, Sec LACERT A. 
Lizak, dil. See Mano UJAS. 
Liz ax D, fly-catching. Sec GOBEMOUCH. 
LizaRp's tall, ſaururus, in Batauy, a genus of the heptandria 
tetragynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the flowers are 
diſpoſed in a katkin or tail; they have an oblong per- 
manent empalement of one leaf; they have no petal, 
but have ſix long hair-like ſtamina, placed three on each 
ſide oppoſite, terminated by oblong erect ſummits ; aud 
an oval germen, with three lobes having no ityle, but 
crowned by three blunt permanent ſtigmas; the germen 
ecomes an oval berry with one cell, incloſing one oval 
ſeed. We have but one ſpecies in the Engliſh gardens, 
which is a native of North America, but is a plant of no 
great beauty. See PEPPER. 
ZIERE, the ſame with BERur, fereland, or relais. 
When this ſpace is covered with a parapet, it is called a 
; FAUSSE-braye, or low wall. 
AMA; in Zoology. See GLAMA. 

ll, the Welch name for a kind of monumental ſtone 
ound in that country. See PIII An. 

CH, in Ichihyology, the Englith name of a fiſh, called 
alſo the groundling, and by the Germans the „ni or 
morling. It is a ſpecies of the cobitis, and is diſtin— 
rome by Artedi, by the name of the /mooth-ſpotted cc- 

a Cylindric body. 
a 3 Anglo-Saxon word, ſignifying lad, in 
wr uled, 2 in the tin-mines, for any 
* in or courſe, whether metallic or not; but 
commonly lade means a metallic vein. Sce TIN. 
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What is left aſter the evaporation of ſuch a liquor, 1s | 


* 
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It is to be obſerved, that mines in general rte veins ar 
cavities within the earth, whoſe ſides receding from or 
approaching to each other, make them of unequal breagdtls 
in different places, ſometimes forming large ſpaces, which 
are called h,; theſe holes are filled like the reſt with 
fubllances, which, whether metallic, or of any other 
nature, are called ent. When the ſubſtances 13 
theſe leads are reducible to metal, the /cads are by the 
{ngliſh miners ſaid to be alive, otherwiſe they are termed 
dead Ions. | 

In Cornwall and Devonſhire the Had, all hold their courſe 
[rom ealtward to weſtward, though in other parts of Eng- 
land they frequently run from north to ſouth. The miner» 
report, that the ſides of the dad never bear in a perpendi- 
cular, but always overhang either to the north or ſouth 
above. The mines ſeem to have been fo many channels, 
through which the waters paſs within the earth, and like 
rivers they have their ſmall branches opening into them, 
in all directions; theſe are by the miners termed the 
feeders of the /zz4. Moſt mines have ſtreams of water 
running through them, and when they are found dry, it 
ſeems owing to the water having * its courſe, 
which it ſeems ſometimes to have been compelled to by 
the /5ad's having filled up the courſe, and ſometimes to 
have fallen into other more eaſy channels. Phil. Trinf. 
N 401,p 404. Price's Mineralogia Cornubienſis, 1778, 


P: 80, &c. 
he load is frequently intercepted by the croſſing of a vein 
of earth, or ſtone, or ſome other metalline ſubſtance, in 
which caſc it generally happens, that one part of the 4 
is moved to a conſiderable diſtance on one fide. This 
tranſient load is, by the miners, termed a feooking 3 and 
the part of the lead which is moved, is by them ſaid to 
be heaved. This fracture or heave of a lead, according 
to Mr. Price ubi ſupra, p. 97, is produced by a ſub$- 
dence of the ſtrata, from their primary poſitions, which 
he ſuppoſes to have been horizontal or parallel to the 
ſurface of the earth, and therefore ſhould more properly 
be called a depreſſion than a heave. This heaving of the 
load would be an inexpreſſible loſs to the miner, did not 
experience teach him, that as the leads 21ways run on 
the ſides of the hills, ſo the part heaved is always moved 
toward the deſcent of the hill; ſo that the miner work- 
ing toward the aſcent of the hill, and meeting a flooking, 
conſiders himſelf as working in the heaved part; where- 
fore, cutting through the aus he works upon its 
back up the aſcent of the hill, till he recovers the load, 
and vice verſa. 
Sometimes, though not univerſally, the mine is lined with 
an intermediate ſubſtance between the ie and itſelf. 
This is properly ſpeaking the wall of the /zad; though, 
in the common acceptation of that term, it ſignifies either 
ſuch intermediate ſubſtance, or the ſide of the mine where 
the lead immediately unites itſelf to it. The ſprings in 
theſe parts are always hard, as they abound in ſony or 
other mineral particles. From theſe particles, which are 
ſuſtained in large quantities in all theſe places, we fre- 
quently find the paſſages quite choaked up ; the ſtony 
matter ſeparated {rom the water of the ſpring, gradually 
concreting to the walls of the mine, till it has in time 
blocked up the whole cavity, with a maſs of ſpar, of 2 
coarſe texture and irregular figure : at other times this 
ſony matter concretes more diſtinctly; in which caſe it 
ſeems to be governed in its formation by a plaſtic power, 
or peculiar modus of attraction, by which the particles 
before ſuſpended in the water are. brought together 
under a pcculiar form. This power in general ſo exerts 
itſelf over the harder particles of matter ſuſtained in the 
water, as to arrange them into the form of an hexangular 
pyramid, terminating an hexangular column of four, 
five, or more times its length. Thus is the common 
rock cryſtal formed; and when this power is unmoleſted, 
the columns of this body are carried to a great ſize. 
Theſe cryſtals are of diſferent tranſparences and colours, 
as the pure matter, of which they are compoſed, is more 
or leſs diſengaged from the mixture of foreign particles; 
or as thoſe, or other ſubſtances, are found capable of 
imparting theſe tinQures, or other qualities to them: 
but when the plaſtic particles are more numerous, there 
ſeems reaſon to believe that theſe very plaitic particles, 
before they are fixed, are ſubject to the control and 
direction of any fixed plaſtic particle, within the verge 
of whoſe activity they happen to move. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, after they are once fixed, they exert their 
own plaitic powers, and, in conjunction with the firſt 
plaitic principle, govern the future concretion in ſuch 
manner, as to form a ſeemingly irregular cryſtal, though 
compoſed of two or more regular cryſtals. 
Theſe cryſtalline concretions exert a ſtrong attraction on 
many metallic ſubſtances, ſo as frequently to contain lead, 
copper, and other metals, in very conſiderable quantities, 
embodied in them. 
The waters of mines are, beſide cryſtal, impregnated alſo 
2A with 
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with a great quantity of ſulphureo-ſaline particles, and 
theſe are in ſome of a vitriohe, and in others of an ar- 
ſenical nature. The firſt of theſe, when pure, concrete 
into white cubes, reſeribling grains of ſilver; while the 
other, or arſenical ſlphur, concretes into yellow cubes, 
reſembling grains of pure gold. Both theſe concretions, 
whether lingle or in large confuſed cluſters, are called by 
the miners dic. The ſulphureo-ſaline principle of 
concretion feems of the ſame nature with the plaſtic 
power in the formation of cryſtals; and theſe bodies, 
like the others, are in the ſame manner found ſometimes 
ſimple, ſometimes compound. On the ſides of theſe the 
concretion may always be obſerved forming itſelf into 
threads, which in three ſides run in different directions, 
but are always ſimilar in the oppoſite ſides. Phil. Trant. 
No 401. p. 403. Sce MINERALOGY. 

Loa p is alſo uſed for nine diſhes of ore, each diſh being 
about half a hundred weight. 

Loap, mir, among Miners, See Mas TER-Had. 

Lo Ap, training a. Sce TRAINING. 

LOADING. See Ca RO and Lapixc. 

LOADMANAGE, in Maritime Affairs: the hire is ſome- 
times ſo called, which the pilot of a ſhip receives of 
a maſter, for conducting a thip up the river, or into 

Ort. 

LOADSTONE. See Macxkr. 

LoapSsToNE, Hating, an inſtrument invented and ſo called 
by Mr. Boyle, which he uſed to diſcover, whether gui- 
ncas or other coins were counterfeit, by putting the in- 
{trument with the piece of coin to be tried and faſtened 
to the bottom of it, into a tall glaſs or other veſſel of 
water: marks being ſo made on the ſlender metalline pipe, 
which forms the upper part of the inſtrument, that the 
hollow ball which made the lower part of it, would ſink 
much lower, at leaſt two inches, if the coin be true 
gold, than if it be not: and according as the water 
reaches to one or other of the aforeſaid marks, an eſti- 
mate may be made, whether the picce of coin, if coun- 
terſeit, be made of tin, braſs, copper, filrer, or lead. 
The inſtrumegt might be applied to any coins, either of 
"Gl or filver, provided that they were of any confider- 
able bulk. Dirch's Hiit. of the Royal Society, vol. iii. 
p. 116. 

LOAM, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a claſs of foſſile 
bodies, the characters of which are theſe: they are 
compound carths compoſed of diſſimilar particles, hard, 
tit, denfe, harſh, and rough to the touch, not caſily 
ductile while moiſt, readily diſfuſible in water, and uſually 
compoſed of ſand and a tough viſcid clay. 

Of this claſs there arc two genera. 1. The THRAUS- 
TOMICTiHES; and, 2. The GLISCHROMICTHES. The 
fir? are compoſed of ſand and a leſs viſcid clay, and are 
of a friable or crumbly nature; the ſecond arc compoſed 
of ſand and 2 more viſcid clay, and are ofa more tough 
and vifcid texture. Bill's Hitt. of Foſſils. 

D Cotta diitinguiſhes them by their colour into black 
and white, which are not acted upon by acids; yellow 
beams, ſome of which are not acted upon by acids; and 
other alkaline, brown loams, ſome acted upon by acids, 
to which claſs belongs the Windſor em, ſo well known 
aud fo much uſed for making bricks, building furnaces, 
lutes, &c. and others alkaline 3 and the green /zams not 
acted upon by acids. Hitt. Foſſils, p. 112, &c. 

Loan is alſo uted for a fort of mortar made of this earth, 
by tempering it with water, ftraw, &c. 

LOASA, in Þz:tany, a genus of the polyandria menogynia 
claſs: the characters arc, that the calyx is a five-leaved 
permanent perianthium; the corolla has five large and 
very wide petals; the ſtamina are capillary filaments, 
longer than the nectarium, which is compoſed of five 
ſmall leaves, the fruit is an oval germen, which becomes 
a ſingle-celled, three-valred capſule, containing ſeveral 
ſma'l feeds; there is only one ſpecies. 

LOBBY, in Arciite&ure, is a ſmall hall or waiting-room : it 

an entrance into a principal apartment, where 


13 3.40 


or veltibule, and the length or dimenſions will not allow 
ANTICHAMBER. 

LOBE, Age, among Anatemiſis, is applied to each of 
the two parts whereof the lungs conſiſt. | 
This ſeparation into /2bes is of uſe in dilating the lungs, 
by cauſing them to receive more air, and preventing their 
being too much ſqueezed, when the back is bent. For 
tis rcaſon it is, that beaſts, which are always inclining 
towards the earth, have more bes in their lungs than 
men: even their /iver is divided into labes, whereas that 
of man is continued. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 14. 
lit. dd, c. See LIVER» 

Lonzk is alſo uſed for the tip of the ear; which is more fat 
and fleſhy than any other part thereof, | 
Du Laurent ſays, that the word abe, in this laſt ſenſe, 
comes {rom the Greek, awbe, to ſhamec, or be aſhamed ; 


LOBLOLLY, a ſca-faring diſh, otherwiſe called n 
Lop1 011 Y-bay, in Botany. Sce Gon Don. 
LOBS, in Mining, are ſteps that aſcend or deſcend within 


this part of the ear being ſaid to bluſh when the perſon i 


aſhamed. 


Lose is alſo uſe in ſpeaking of fruits and grains, 


Thus the bean conliſts of two equal parts, called J 

which compoſe the body thereof, and are encompaſſ.! 
with the outer ikin.—And all other grains, even * 
ſmalleſt, are divided, like the bean, into the two labs. 
or equal parts; as Dr. Grew has ſhewn in his Anatom. 
of Plants. l 


LOBELIA, in Botany, a genus of the Hngeneſſa monogan:, 


claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empalement of th. 
flower is indented in tive parts; the flower has one "8 
tal, irregular, and the fruit is a capſule under the petal 
with two cells, and two fagds : the ſpecies are twenty. 
eight according to Linnzus, who has joined this yen: 
to the Rapuntium, or CatD 1x al.'-flower of Tourneforr 
but Mr. Miller maintains that they ſhould be diſtinguiſheg, 
URG00, 


the mines, as ſtairs up to and down from a chamber. 


LOBSTER, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the sqQuiLL a, according 


to ſome writers; but in the Linnzan ſyſtem a ſpeci:s of 
the CANCER or CRAB. The common lobſter is diſtin. 
guiſhed by a ſmooth thorax ; ſhort ſerrated ſnout; v 
long antenne, and between them two ſhorter, bind: 
claws and fangs large, the greater tuberculated, the 
lefler ſerrated in the inner edge; four pair of legs; fix 
joints in the tail; and caudal Ans rounded. 

Lobſters inhabit all the rocky ſhores of our Mand, but 
chiefly in the deepeſt and cleareſt water at the foot of 
rocks that impend over the ſea. In ſummer they are 
found near the ſhore, and thence to about ſix fathom; 
depth in water; in winter they are ſeldom taken in leſs 
than twelve or fifteen fathoms. They are brought in 
vaſt quantities from the Orkney iſles, and many parts of 
the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland to the London markets, 
Sixty or ſeventy thouſand arc annually brought in well. 
boats, from the neighbourhood of Montroſe alone. Some 
oi them are taken by the hand; but moſt in pots, which 
are a tort of trap formed of twigs, and baited with gar- 
bage, reſembling a wire mouſe-trap, ſo that when the 
lobfter gets in, there is no return. Theſe are faſtened to 
a cord ſunk into the ſea, and their place marked by a 
buoy. In the neighbourhood of Scarborough, the fiſher- 
men uſe a bag- net fixed to an iron hoop, about two feet 
in diameter, and ſuſpended by three lines like a ſcale, 
and baited with fiſh guts tied to the bottom and midule 
of the net. They are caught in the night, arid ſeldom 
in the day, unleſs the water be thick and opake. Lob/teri 
begin to breed in the ſpring, and continue breeding mott 
part of the ſummer. They propagate more humans, and 
are extremely prolibc. Dr. Baſter counted twelve thou- 
ſand four hundred and ſorty- four eggs under the tail, be- 
ſides thoſe that remained in the body, unprotruded. Sce 
Feeundity ef Visn. Theſe eggs are depoſited in the fand, 
where they are ſoon hatched. When they firſt appear 
under the tail of the female or hen /z}/7er, they are ver: 
{mall and black; but become as large as ripe elder-verrics 
before they are depoſited, and change into a dark-brown 
colour. When the depoſits her eggs, ſhe is ſaid to be 
in berry 3 and this is the caſe at all times of the year, 
but chicily in winter; though they ſeem to come to lite 
only during the warm ſummer months of July and Au- 
guilt. Lellers change their cruſt annually but the fe- 
male does not caſt her thell in the ſame year in which ſhe 
depoſits her eggs. Previous to this change, they appear 
ſick, languid, and reſtleſs : they acquire a new coat in 3 
few days; and whilit the ſhell is ſoſt, they ſeek ſome 
lonely place ior ſecurity, and they only grow in fize 
when their ſhells are membranous and ſoft. Lobfters 
and CRABS will alſo renew their claws in a few weeks, 
if they are torn off by accident. They are ſaid to fe: 
thunder and any great noiſe, and are apt to caſt their 
claws on ſuch occaſion. When frightened, they will 
ſpring tail-foremoſt, from a conſiderable diſtance to their 
hold in the rock; the fiſhermen can fee them paſs about 
thirty fcet, and by the {wiftnefs of their motion, ſuppoſe 
they may go much farther. They are more active in 
warm wcatiter than cold. 

The large 4% ers are generally in their beſt ſeaſon from 
the middle of October, till the beginning of May. Many 
of the ſmall ones, and ſome few of the larger ſort, ale 
good all the ſummer. They are choſen for the table, by 
their being heavy in proportion to their ſize, and by the 
hardneſs of the ſhells on their ſides, which, in pericc- 
tion, will not yield to moderate preſſure. Barnacles an. 
other ſmall thell-lifi adhering to them, ſhew likcwile 
their tupcrior goodneſs. Cock-/ob/ters are in gener» 
better than the hens in winter: they are diſtingufthed by 
the narrowneſs of their tails, and by their having a ftr 
ſpine upon the centre of each of the tranſparent procei'® 


beneath the tail, which ſupport the ſour middle Piste 
ol 


LO C 


ir tail oy 
1 * eaſy of digeſtion than that of the tail. 


pennant's Brit. Zool. vol. iv. p. 9, &c. 


The ſheil calcined and drank in wine, 15 ſaid to break and 
F concretions in the kidneys; and it is likely enough 
to have ſome effect in ſuch caſes, becauſe the ſhells of 
eln calcined, are à ſort of lime; and the ſalts of lime 
are the grand diſſolvents of ſtony concretions. It is NOW 
well known, that whatever good effects Mrs. Stevens's 
medicinc for the ſtone may have, are owing to the ſalts 
of lime. See LI u H-, and L1THONTHRIPTICS. 

Lobiters, as A food, are highly alcaleſcent, and of conſe- 
quence muſt be very proper when an acid acrimony pre- 
vails in the ſtomach and general habit : but the contrary 
in caſe of a tendency to an alcaline putrefaction. They 
are eſteemed very nouriſhing and good in a conſumption, 


carry © 


ames. ; 
LOBULE, LopBrLr. us, m Anatomy, a little lebe. 


ach lobe of the lungs is divided into ſeveral leſſer lobes, 
or Je, which are faſtened on each fide, to the largeſt 
branches of the trachea. Lach /obule conſiſts of a great 
ing number of little round veſicles, which have all a commu- 
of nication with one another. It is into theſe veſicles that 
in- the »ir enters, by the trachea, in inſpiration; ſtill quitting 


cy them gain in expiration. Sec Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 
d; i As tft, &c. 
the * (014118 cinatus, in the Materia Medica, a name by which 


authors have called the bonduch, or bezoar-nut 
ſomething ſuppoſed to be tied or annexed to ſome 
but vortionlar place. ; 
of uus, in Law, a thing is ſaid to be local, i. e. annexed or 
are ec! to the frechold. An action of treſpaſs for battery, 
ms Z Ke. is tranſitory, not /zcal ; that is, it is not neceſſary, 
leſs 4 that the place where battery was committed, ſhould be 
t in A ſet down as material in the declaration; or if it be ſet 
0 down, the defendant cannot traverſe it, by ſaying, he did 
ets. 83 not commit the battery in the place mentioned in the 
ell. - declaration, and ſo avoid the action. 
me RS Toca, %%. Sce Cnoer. 
ich ; Local chem, are thoſe peculior to ſome lordſlup, or other 
t- diſtrict, and not agrecable to the general cuſtoms of the 
the country. See CUSTOM. 
| to E Local, treſpaſs. See "TRESPASS. 
Y 2 F Local problem,” in mathematics, is ſuch an one, as is ca- 
ICT- 2 pable of an infinite number of different ſolutions ; becauſe 
fect * the point, that is to ſolve it, may be indifferently taken 
ale, 1 within a certain extent; e. gr. any where in ſuch a line, 
dtc "8 within ſuch a plane figure, &c. which is called 2 geome- 
om 4 trica! hens. 
fors N A lcal problem may be either Ample, as when the point 
oft 4 fought is in a right line; plane, as when the point ſought 
and 4 is in the circumference of a circle; /o/id, as when the point 
my F required is in the circumference of a conic ſection; or 
he- * ſerſol:d, as when the point is in the perimeter of a line 
Sce 1 ol a higher ind, as the geometers call it. 
nd, 4 Local, or artificial memory. See MEMORY. 
n Local. colours, in Painting, are ſuch as are natural and 
er; 25 proper for cach particular object in a picture. 
„ They are ſo called, to diſtinguiſh them from the clair ob- 
un ſcure, which conſiſts wholly of black and white. 
be Loca motion. See Mo'T10N. 
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car, ES + OCATION, in the Civil Law, an act by which any thing 
lite E is let out, on rent. 
Au- 3 the ſecond title of the nineteenth book of the Digeſ is 
fe- 1 on the ſubject of /ccation and conduction. Location and 
ſhe BM con duction are relative terms, and are uſed as well for the 
ar action of him that lets, as for that of him who takes on 
in 3 * that letting. 
me  Locarion, facit, is, when the perſon who takes, conti- 
ſize 5 nues on the premiſes beyond the term of his leaſe ; which, 
ters # by the civil law he is alſowed to do, at leaſt for the ſpace 
þs, 8 of | year, on the ſame terms. 
ear WR OCH, in the Miteria Meica, a name given by Avicenna, 
zer . md others to the gum lac. They call it alſo keikem and 
will V nun, and are too apt to confound it with the CaNnc a- 
Cir . MY, ſandarach, and other gums, with which they made 
out 3 their ſeveral ſorts of varniſh, | 
oe 43 cu, ar LOHOCH, in Pharmacy, a compoſition of a middle 
in A conſiſtence between a ſyrup and a ſoft electary; chiefly 
4 uled for diſcaſes of the lungs. 
om Y he word is originally Arabic; but continues ſtill in uſe 


among the apothecaries. 
he Latins call it I 4s, and the Greeks, edel, becauſe 
1 the manner of taking it is by licking 
OCHE, or Sea-LoCHE, a name uſed in ſome parts of 
Fas. tor hs MUSTELA, called in other places, par- 
LOCK, * in nden the WHIST1 t-/i/, 
c ; A oe es Aoxia, the evacuations conſequent 
As foon 2 ot a woman in child-bed. 
thats oe: the uterus is eaſed of its load, its fibres, as alſo 
© fra abbr ear the muſcles of the abdomen, 
period 2 Rave been extremely diſtended during the lail 
ot geltation, begin to contract themſelves, and 
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. The fiſh of a /-bfter's claw is more tender, | 


their veſſels; particularly the uterus, which by this means 
expels the blood amaſſed in it. | 

'The flux of the lachia, or of blood and humours from 
the uterus, about the time of parturition, is of two kinds ; 
the one called /egitimate, which happens after the ex- 
cluſion of the foetus, as its proper time; the other 
abortive, which attends miſcarriages, and does not indeed 
follow them, but either precedes, or happens immediately 
in the act of abortion, and that uſually in a very violent 
and terrible manner. The legitimate is alſo often too 
copious. 

Signs of it. The legitimate lachial flux is an excretion of 

blood from the genitals for eight, ten, twelve, or fourteen 
days after child-birth, and ſometimes for a longer time 
than that. During the firlt days, pure blood, grumous, 
and coagulated, is diſcharged, or at leaſt a fluid coloured 
with blood ; after the fourth or fiſth day, this diſcharge 
is attended with a diſagreeable, and ſometimes with a 
plainly fœtid ſmell ; in the ſuccceding days the humour 
becomes leſs bloody, and more and more yellowiſh, and 
aſter this it gradually becomes pale and watery, till it 
loſes all colour and ſmell: all this while alſo the flux 
becomes more and mire moderate in quantity, till at 
length it wholly ceaſes of itfelf. This is the natural ſlate 
of this flux; but if the ſedundines are too long retained, 
or if a part of them be torn off and left in the uterus, 
then the flux frequently exceeds its due bounds, and many 
pains and ſpaſtic motions are felt about the uterus, and 
throughout the abdomen. | 
In the lochial fluxes attending abortions, the blood uſually 
flows out gently and moderately before the act, then it 
comes on, during the excluſion of the foetus, with great 
violence. Sometimes alſo, when violent paſſions ot the 
mind have preceded, it comes on with all this violence 
at the firſt attack, before the foetus is excluded; this is 
followed by the fœtus, or falſe conception, whichever is 
in the uterus, and this is attended uſvally with faintings, 
and with violent pains in the belly. Perſons ſubject to 
frequent abortions, have lefs trouble and pain with them 
than others, and the /ochial flux is with them in less 
quan tity. 
The too great flux of the lechia is 2 thing of dangerous 
conſequence, and the perſons principally tubject to it are 
thoſe of plethoric habits, and ſuch as are ſubject to vio- 
lent paſſions; ſuch as are uſed to much wine, or other 
ſtrong liquors, and to high- ſeaſoned foods, as alſo ſuch 
as have omitted bleeding at the proper times during their 
being with child, and tuch as have been accuſtomed to 
too copious fluxes of the menſes. In caſes of abortions, 
thoſe are molt of all ſubject to immoderate fluxes of them, 
who have not been duly treated, or properly purged and 
cleanſed, aiter a former lying in. The principal occa- 
ſions of large fluxes of the lachia after child-birth, are 
either a plethoric habit, or the uſe of violeat medicines 
to promote delivery, or the retention of part of the ſe- 
cundines in the uterus. 

Progneſlics from it. The flux of the lochia, when moderate 
and regular, is of the utmoſt benefit to the perſon, and the 
ſuppreſſion of it is ever attended with danger. This is, 
of all other fluxes of blood, the moſt ſubject to excecd the 
uſual quantity; and in abortions, after the third month ot 
pregnancy, is uſually greater than in parturitions at the 
full time. When this flux is immoderately great, the pa- 
tient's ſtrength is conſumed by it in a very little time; 
and when it is not thus violent for a continuance, but 
returns, after ſhort intervals, with violent effects, it is a 
ſign that the womb is not properly cleanſed, and the per- 
ſon is afterwards frequently either barren, or ſubject to 
repeated abortions. In — 2 of a threatened abortion, 
when there has once been a copious ditcharge of blood, 
there ſhould be no attempt made to retain the fœtus in 
its place. | 

Mecthed of treating. When the flux of the lochia is moderate, 
it requires no aſſiſtance ſrom the e but nature is to 
be le{t to het own courſe; if they flow too immoderately, 
the patient ſhould be laid with her head low, kept cool, 
and the ſame means are to be uſed as in caſes of violent 
fluxes of the MR SES. If the flooding proves violent, 
linen cloths, which have been wrung out of a mixture of 
equal parts of vinegar and water, or red wine, ſhould be 
applied to the belly, the loins, and the thighs : theſe 
muſt be changed as they grow dry; and may be diſcon- 
tinned as ſoon as the flooding avates. The medicines 
which have power to quict the violent emotions of the 
blood are to be often repeated, ſuch are nitre, the alkaline 

abſorbents, as crabs eyes, and the like, and a little cin- 
nabar : if theſe are infufſicient, recourſe is to be had to 
the milder aſtringents, ſuch as the crocus martis anti ne- 
nialis, and tincture of ſait of ſteel, and the decoction, 
or extract of ths common yarrow. In a violent flooding 
after delivery, Dr. Buchan fays, that he has ſeen very 


good effects from the following mixture. Take of penny- 


royal water, fimple cintamon-water, and iyrup of pop- 
Pics, 
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pies, each two ounces, acid elixir of vitriol, a dram ; 
mix them and take two table-ſpoonfuls every two hours, 
or oſtener, if neceſſary. The abortive flux of the /och:a 
is to be treated in the {ame manner with the too violent 
one attending parturition at the full time. The abortion 
is always to be haſtened, and the foetus, mole, or what- 
ever, to be taken out as ſoon as poſſible, when the flux 
becomes violent, leſt the patient faint and periſh under 
it. The way to prevent an immoderate flux of the /och:a 
in parturition, is to bleed often during the time of preg- 
nancy, and, if neceſſary, this may be done even juſt 
before delivery. The proper ligatures on the belly, atter 
the excluſion of the fœtus, are alſo of great ſervice in 
this view, and the keeping perfectly quiet, and avoiding 
much talking, are greatly conducive to it. The return ot 
abortions is principally guarded againſt by a ſufficient 
cleanſing of the womb at the time, and by bleeding in 
the arm about that time of pregnancy at which the abor- 
tion happened before. 

Child-bearing women are to be conſidered, after parturi- 
tion, as wounded perſons, in whom fevers are very eaſily 
brought on, and every thing that makes any commotion 
in the blood is to be carefully avoided by them. Aſtrin- 
gent medicines are to be avoided as much as poſhble in 
theſe caſes ; and where they are found abſolutely neceſſary, 
the milder only are to be given, and attemperating me- 
dicines muſt always be given between ; and if this is neg- 
lected, inflammatory fevers, heCtics, and often drophes, 
are the conſequence. 


Locnia, fappreſſens of the. "Theſe are either plenary or 


partial. In the plenary ſuppreſſion there is no blood diſ- 
charged at all, or if there was a beginning of a proper 
diſcharge, it ſtops during the firſt day. In the partial 
e or, as it is called by ſome writers, the immi- 
nutio of the lochia, they keep their period of eight, ten, 
or twelve days, but are in ſo ſmall a 8 as to be 
ſcarce allowable under the name of a flux of this kind. 
In the judging of this imminution, it is neceſſary to con- 
ſider the natural ſtate and conſtitution of the patient; 
and if in the time of her not being pregnant, ſhe has 
been uſed but to ſmall diſcharges by the menſtrual flux, 
there is not to be expected a large flux of the lech; it 
the perſon has had children before, inquiry is allo to be 
made into the quantity diſcharged at thoſe times, and 
from that is to be determined what is to be expected. 
The perſons ſubject to ſuppro/Fors 27 echia are princi- 
pally thoſe of a plethoric habit, and whoſe veins are 
mall, thoſe who arc of a timid diſpoſition, and eaſily 
ſubject to fear, ſorrow, and the like paſſions. Theſe are 
Py the natural cauſes of a /uppre/ron of the lichin, 

ut to theſe are to be joined many accidental and adven- 
titious ones; ſuch as the ſudden cooling of the body, the 
giving very forcing medicines to forward the delivery, 
and the improper uſe of hot medicines. "Theſe are often 
given to promote the /ochia, when they are judged not to 
flow in ſufficient quantity, and they oſten produce a ple- 
nary ſuppreſſion of them, inſtead of a cure. Myrrh, 
ſaffron, and the volatile ſalts, when given injudiciouſly, are 
of this tribe. Sometimes alſo ſuppreſſions of them arc 
brought on by violent paſhons, and by the repeated and 
forcible efforts the perſon has been obliged to make dur- 
ing a hard labour. 


Progniics from it. There is no kind of hæmorrhage, the 


ſuppreſſion of which is attended with ſuch great or ſuch 
imminent danger, as this of the /achia. The natural 
ſuppreſſions are uſually either from too great a quantity 
of blood, with a ſpiſhitude of it, or from a turgeſ-cence 
and violent emotion of it. In the firſt caſe, the ſymptoms 
which ſucceed are leſs violent, in the latter they are 
more terrible. Of the firſt kind are inquietude, toſſing 
and turning about, anxicty, and ſtraitneſs of the præcor- 


dia, pains of the head, and want of appetite, In the 


latter caſe, ſevers of the inſlammatory kind often imme- 
qiately enſue, and ſometimes miliary and purple fevers, 
with great malignity; ſome alſo immediately fall into de- 
liriums of the moſt violent kinds, and into quinſeys. 
Such are the ſudden effects of theſe ſuppreſſions; but 
beſide theſe, there are often left coagulations, or grumes 
of blood in the uterus; theſe prevent future conception, 
or prevent the fœtus, when conceived, from receiving duc 
nouriſhment, and bring on, by that means, abortion ; 
and when this is not the caſe, they ſubject the patient to 
various hyſteric and convulſive diſorders, and frequent 
faintings. 


Method of cure. When the ſuppreſſion is but partial, and the 


lochia do flow, though in tov ſmall a quantity; in this caſe 
the more gently ſtimulating medicines are to be given, and 
even theſs only in very ſmall doſes. The tincture of 
myrrh and ſaffron, and eſſence of amber, may in this caſe 
be mixt and given, twenty, or twenty-live drops at a doſe 
twice a day: theſe often have a very ſpeedy and happy 
effect. When the ſuppreſſion is plenary, and eſpecially 
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when it has already held the patient ſome days, it ig; 
vain to expect to bring on a regular diſcharge of then 5 
nce by ſtimulating medicines z the cauſes of the "By 
preſhon are then to be enquired into, and the hy 
emotions of the blood allayed by febrifuges, and b 2 
trous medicines; and when the blood is reſtored oa 
proper ſtate, they will again begin to flow regularly, 15 
common method of bleeding to bring tliem on again 0 
ſeldom attended with much ſucccis; when indecd ON 
patient has omitted bleeding at proper times during pre, 
nancy, this ſometimes proves ſerviccable; but x... 
when the blood is faulty in quality, rather than in —_ 
tity. The generality of the world are afraid of nite . 
theſe caſes, leſt it ſhould bring on diarrhœas, but = 
only an immoderate uſe of it, that is liable to this hiv. 
tion; for given in doſes of four, five, or ſix b 1 
will rather prevent, than occaſion a diarrh&a in theſ. 
caſes. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. bo, 80, &c. Bucky, 
Dom. Med. p. 584, &c. Sce DEiiveRy, and Ixr1,,. 
MATION of the womb. Z 

LOCHIAL ove 5, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſʒ 
ſuch fevers as ariſe from ſuppreſſions or imminutions of 
the lochial diſcharges in lying-in women, or from an 
other irregularities during the time of that diſcharg, 
Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 252. : 

LOCIS communibus. See COMMUNIBUS. 

LOCK, a little inſtrument uſed for the ſhutting and fag. 
ening of doors, cheſts, &c. only to be opened by a key, 
The ect is reckoned the maſter-picce in ſmithery ; a grey 
deal of art and delicacy being required in contriving and 
varying the wards, ſprings, bolts, &c. and adjuſting then 
to the places where they are to be uſed, and to the various 
occaſions of uſing them. 

From the various itructure of lets, accommodated to 
their different intentions, they acquire various names, 
Thoſe placed on outer doors are called /oct-/ochs ; thoſe 
on chamber-doors, /{pring-locks ; thuſe on trunks, trunk. 
locks, pad-locks, &c. 

Of theſe, the /pring-/2c# is the moſt conſiderable, both 
for its frequency, and the curioſity of its ſtructure. Its 
principal parts are, the main-plate, the cover-plate, and 
the pin-hole : to the main-plate belong the key-hole, top- 
hook, croſs-wards, bolt-toe or bolt-nab, drawback ſpring 
tumbler, pin of the tumbler, and the ſtaples; to tlic 
cover-plate belong the pin, main-ward, croſs-ward, ſtep- 
ward, or dap-ward; to the pin-hole belong the hook- 
ward, main croſs-ward, ſhank, the pot or bread, bou- 
ward, and bit. 

Lock, or WEIR, in Inland Navigations, the general name 
for all thoſe works of wood or ſtone, made to confine aud 
raiſe the water of a river: the banks alſo which arc made 
to divert the courſe of a river, are called by theſe names 
in ſome places. But the term et is more particularly 
appropriated to expreſs a kind of canal incloſed between 
two gates; the upper called by workmen the ſluice-gate, 
and the lower called the flood-gate. Theſe ſerve in arti- 
hcial navigations to confine the water, and render tlic 
paſſage of boats caſy both in paſling up or down the 
ſtream, 

To Lock, in Fencing, is to ſcizc your adverſary's ſword- 
arm, by twining your left arm round it, after you cloſe 

our parade, thell to ſhell, in order to diſarm him. 

LOCKER, in a Ship, a kind of box or cheſt made along the 
lide of a ſlup, to put or ftow any thing in. 

LocktR, Gowlans. Sec HEL LtBORKE, and UROLLICS: 

LockrR, Het, in Sea Language. See GarL and. 

LOCKMAN, in the llc of Man, the officer who executes 
the orders of the government, much like our under- 
ſheriil. 

LOCKS, in the A7aroge, in French called entravens, are 
pieces of leather two ſingers broad, turned round, and 
ſtuſſed on the infide, to prevent their hurting the paſtern 
of a horle, round which they are clapped. An ente 
is compoſed of two extracous joincd by an iron chain, 
ſeven or eight inches long. 

LOCKSPTT, among AZ:xers, is the ſmall cut, or trench, 
made with a ſpace of about a foot wide, to mark out the 
ſirſt lines of a work. 

LOCRIAN, in Ancient Mufic, the ſeventh ſpecies of the 
DIAPASON., It was alſo called hypodoriang, and common. 

LOCULAMENTUM, in Botany, denotes a cell or purti- 
tion, in a ſced-pod, for the TED of a plant. 

In ſome plants, we only find one /oculamentum in à pod; 
in others two, three, or more. 

LOCUS, place, in the general ſenſe. See PLACE. 

Locus, among Ancient Muficians, was uſed to ſignify the 
interval between one degree of acuteneſs, or gravity © 
ſound, and another. The Greeks uſed the word 176 
in the fame ſenſe, for the ſpace through which the voice 
moved. Sce Mor1on. 

This motion the Greeks diſtinguiſhed into two nds; 
one continued, ovyexr, the other disjunct, a. 
4 | Inttances 


the 


LOC 


the firſt kind are in ſpeaking ; of the ſecond, | 
and this they called melodic motion, or what | 
ted to ſinging. Ptolemy in like manner divides 
f uncqual itch, ops; aviodloves, into continued 
| A s the firſt kind are improper, and 


the ſecond proper, for harmony. 


Inſtances of 
in ſinging; 
was adap 


ſounds o 
and diſcrete, and 


tides Quintilianus interpoſes a third kind of motion 
——— the two here mentioned, ſuch as that of a per- 

* 

iting a poem. , 
fon ” 33 in Bctany, is uſed by ſome for the 
1 1 hols juices afford us the gum anime of the ſhops. 
t 
OCUST=-tree < 

. in Rhetoric, a topic, or head, whence arguments 
Loe, ought to prove the queſtion in hand. Some of theſe 
are called loci communes, or common topics, as being 
are mon to all ſorts of arguments: thus, whether a thing 
_ ble or impoſſible, more or leſs than ſomething 


— 


elſe, &c. . 4b h * * 
ſe, three others are mentioned by rhetoricians, 
e — and honeſtum ; to which ſome add jucun- 
Juſt but Voſſius will have this laſt to be comprehended 
7 


r utile. See TOPIC. : . 
_ cus denotes a line, by which a local or in- 


7 7 
3 problem is ſolved. See LocAL problem. 
A locus is a line, war A among of which may equally ſolve 

i inate problem. 

This right line ſuthce for the conſtruction of the 
e cation, is called /ocus ad reti; if a circle, locus ad 
— 3 if a parabola, locus ad purnbolum ; if an ellip- 
ks, locus ad ellipfim; and ſo of the r-\t of the conic 
22 of ſuch equations as are right ling, or circles, 
the ancients called plain loci ; and 0 thoſe that are pa- 
rabolas, hyperboles, &c. ſolid loct. : 
Wolfius, and other moderns, divide the laci more corn 
modiouſly into or lers, according to the number of di- 
menſions to which the indeterminate quantities riſe. 
Thus it will be a locus of the firſt order, if the equation 
be x=ayz 2 locus the ſecond or quadrate order, if y 
Sar, or N A *, &c. a locus of the third or cubic 
order, if y*=a* x, or yY=ax* —-x*, &c. 
The better to conceive the nature of the locus, ſuppoſe 
two unknown and variable right lines AP, PM (4b. 
Analyſis, fig. 29, 30.) making any given angle APM 
with each other; the one whereof, as AP, we call x, 
having a fixed origin in the point A, and extending itſelf 
indefinitely along a right line given in poſition 3 the other 
PM, which we call y, continually changing its poſition, 
but always parallel to itſelf; and moreover an equation 
only containing theſe two unknown quantities x and y, 
mixed with known ones, which expreſlcs the relation of 
every variable quantity AP (x) to its correſpondent va- 
riable quantity PM (5): the line paſſing through the ex- 
tremities of all the values of , i. e. through all the points 
M, is called a geometrical — in general, and the locus 
ate of that equation in particular. 
| All * — whoſe loci are of the firſt order, may be 
reduced to ſome one of the four following formulæ: 


where the unknown quantity y is ſuppoſed always to be 
freed from fractions, and the fraction that multiplies the 
other unknown quantity x, to be reduced to this expreſhon 


4 and all the known terms to this c. 


— * 

The locus of the firſt formula being already determined; 
ſince it is evident, that it is a right line which cuts the 
axis in A, and which makes with it an Ange ſuch that 
the two unknown quantities x, y, may be always to one 
another in the proportion of à to &; to find that of the | 


ſecond, y = ox, c; in the line AP (fig. 31.) take AB 
5 


Sa, and draw BEB, AD=c, parallel to PM. On the 
lame fide AP, draw the line AE of an indefinite length 
towards E, and the indefinite ſtrait line DM parallel to 
AE. I fay the line DM is the /ocus of the aforeſaid 
equation, or formula; for if the line MP be drawn from 
w oint M thereof parallel to Q A, the triangles ABE, 
APF, will be ſimilar; and therefore AB (a): BE (6) 


: AP (x); PF = = and conſequently PM (y) = PF 
bx 
(=) +FM (6) 


To find the locus of the third form, y= — e, proceed 


thus. Aſſume ABS a 32.) and draw the right lines 
BE=b, AD =. BAC the one on wn ſide 
AP, and the other on the other fide ; and through the 
pointy A, E, draw the right line AE of an indefinite 
ength towards E, and through the point D, the line 


or. III. No 206, 


LOC 


DM parallel to AF : I ſay, the indefinite right line GM 
ſhall be the /ocus ſought ; for we ſhall have always PM 


(0) r (<=) —FMe. 


* to find the locus of the fourth formula, y = c= 
_ in AP (fig. 33.) take AB=a, and draw BEI, 


AD SC, parallel to PM, the one on one fide AP, and 
the other on the other ſide; and through the points A, E, 
draw the line AE indefinitely towards E, and through 
the point D draw the line DM parallel to AE. fa 

DG ſhall be the /ocus ſought z for if the line MP be 
drawn from any point M thereof, parallel to AQ , then 


we ſhall have always PM (y) = FM (c) — PF (==). 
| a 


Hence it appears, that all the /:ci of the firſt degree are 
ſtrait lines; which may be eaſily found, becauſe all their 
equations may be reduced to ſome one of the foregoing 
formulz. 

All /oct of the ſecond degree are conic ſections, viz. ei- 
ther the parabola, the circle, ellipſis, or hyperbola : if 
an equation therefore be given, whoſe locus is of the ſe- 


+ cond degree, and it be required to draw the conic ſec- 


tion, which is the /ocus thereof; firſt draw a parabola, 
ellipſis, and hyperbola ; ſo, as that the equations expreſſ- 
ing the natures thereof may be as compound as poſſible : 
in order to get general equations, or formule, by ex- 
amining the peculiar properties whereof we may know 
which of theſe formulz the given equation ought to have 
regard to; that is, which of the conic ſections will be 
the /ocus.of the propoſed equation. This known, com- 
pare all the terms of the propoſed equation with the terms 
of the general formula of that conic ſection, which you 
have found will be the /ocus of the given equation; b 
which means you will find how to draw the ſection, which 
ie the Hors of rhe equation given. 
For example: let AP (x), PM ( y), be unknown, and 
variabie ſtrait lines /fig. 24.) and let m, n, P, ry 5, be 
1 right lines: in the line P take AB=m, and draw 
Ex, AD gr, parallel to PM; and through the point 
A draw AE ge, and through the point D the indefinite 
right line DG parallel to AE. In DG take DC=s, and 
with CG, as a diameter, having its cr6inates parallel to 
PM, and the line CH =p, as the parameter, deſcribe a 
parabola CM; and it will be the locus of the following 
general formula: 
2 


nr 
m 


21 nn * 
Jy * x+r r=0. 


RP, +ps. 


n 
For if from any point M there be drawn the right line 
MP, making any angle APM with AP; the triangles 
ABE, APF, ſhall be ſimilar; therefore AB (n): AE 


(e) :3 AP (#): AF or DG = =; and AB (m): BE (n) 
AP (x) : PF === And conſequently GM or PM 


—FF-FG = e and CG or DG DCS = © 


n 
. But from the nature of the parabola GM*=CG x 
CH ; which equation will become that of the general 
formula, by putting the literal values of thoſe lines. 

in: if through the fixed point A you draw the inde- 
finite right line * . . 3 3 to PM, and you 
take AB=m, and draw BE x, parallel to AP, and 
through the determinate points A, E, the line AE=e; 
and if in AP you take AD=r, and draw the indefinite 
ſtrait line DG parallel to AE, and take DCS; this 
being done, if with the diameter CG, whoſe ordinates 


are parallel to AP, and parameter the line CH =p, you 
deſcribe a parabola CM ; this parabola ſhall be the locus 


of this ſecond equation, or formula : 
2n nn 2nr 2 
X * 7 2r x + rs. 


5 = 5+ 5. 
For if the line MQ be drawn from any point M, there- 
in, parallel to AP; then will AB (m): AE (e) :: AQ or 
PM (y): AF or DGS 2. And AB (m):BE (2) :: 


AQ (y): . And therefore GM or QM — 


F- FG --,; and CG or DG-DC = 2 
m 


m 

-. And ſo by the common property of the par: bola, 

you will have the aforeguin; end equation, cr for- 

mula. So likewiſe may be fu d general equations, or 
formulæ, to the other conic ſecuons. | 

2 * Now 
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Now if it be required to draw the parabola, which we | 


find to be the /ccus of this propoſed equation 35 — 2 ay 
—bx+cc=0; compare every term of the firit formula 
with the terms of the equation, becauſe yy in both 1s 


, . —_ 
without fractions; and then will — o, becauſe the 


rectangle x not being in the propoſed equation, the ſaid 
rectangle may be eſteemed as multiplied by o; whence 
2 Do, and Se; becauſe the line AE falling in AB, 
that is, in AP in the conſtruction of the formula, the 
points B, E, do coincide. Therefore, deſtroying all the 
terms adſected with in the formula, and ſubſtituting 
m 

m for e, we ſhall get yy—2ry—pxr+rr +ps= O- 
Again, by comparing the correſpondent terms — 2r 1» 
and — 2ay, as alſo — pr, and — bx, we have vga. 
and p=b; and comparing the terms wherein are neither 
of the unknown quantities x, y, we get rr pee; 
and ſubſtituting a and 6b for r and p, then will 5 = 
CORN 8 : 

Es . which is a negative expreſſion, when a is greater 
than c, as is here ſuppoſed. There is no need of com- 
paring the firit terms yy and yy, becauſe they are the 
very fame. Now the values of m, u, r, p, s, being thus 
found, the ſought Hh may be conſtructed by means of 
the conſtruction of the formula, and after the following 
manner. 

Becauſe BE („ = © g. 36.) the points B, E, do coin- 
cide, and the line AL talls in AP; therefore through 
the fixed point A draw the line AD ga parallel to 
PM, and draw DG parallel to AP, in which take DC 


48 a —= C 2 0 . 
(5) = ——— ; then with DC, as a diameter, whoſe or- 
4 


dinates are right lines parallel to PM, and parameter the 
line CH (y) = , deicribe a parabola: I ſay, this will 
be the /zcrs of the given equation, as is eaſily proved. 
If in a given equation, whoſe /zcus is a parabola, xx be 
without a fraction; then the terms of the ſecond for- 
mula mult be compared with thoſe of the given equa- 
tion. 

Thus much for the method of conſtructing the /:c: of 
equations which are conic ſections. If, now, an equa- 
tion, whoſe /5cns is a conic ſection, be given; and the 
particular ſection whereof it is the Ic, be required: 
All the terms of the given equation being brought over 
to one fide, ſo that the other be equal to o, there will be 
two caſes. 

#:/: 1. When the rectangle xy is not in the given equa- 
tion. 1. If either yy or xx be in the ſame equation, the 
lacus will be a parabola. 2. If both xx and yy are in 
the equation with the ſame ſigns, the locus will be an el- 
lipfis, or a circle. 3. If xx and yy have different figns, 
the locus will be an hyperbola, or the oppoſite ſections 
regarding their diameters. 

Caſe 2. When the rectangle xy is in the given equation. 
1. If neither of the ſquares xx or yy, or only one of 
them, be in the ſame, the /ocus of it will be an hyperbola 
between the aſymptotes. 2. If yy and xx be therein, 
having different ſigns, the lacus will be an hyperbola, re- 
garding its diameters. 3. If both the ſquares xx and 
yy are in the equation, having the ſame ſigns, then, ac- 
cording as the co-eilicient of x* is greater, equal or Jeſs 
than the ſquare of half the co-eſſicient of * y, the locus 
thall be an ellipſe, parabola, or hyperbola. And in any 
caſe the loc, of the equation is ſome conic ſeEtion. 
This method of conſtructing geometrical dae, by reduc- 
ing them to equations as compound as poſſible, we owe 
to Mr. Craig, who firſt publiſhed it in his Treatiſe of the 
Quadrature of Curves, in 1693. It is explained at large 
in the ſeventh and eighth books of the Conic Sections of 
the marquis de Hoſpital. See this ſubject particularly 
illuſtrated in Maclaurin's Algebra, part iii. 

LOCUST, A, a genus of inſects, comprehending the 
lacuſi, ſimply ſo called, the ſeveral ſpecies of other /ocu/7s 
and graſhoppers, with the crickets of the houſe and field, 
Lipnzus has clatled all theſe under the genus of GRYL- 
I. us. ä 
Willughby obſerves, that in theſe animals there are al- 
ways more males than females, which 1s contrary to the 
order of nature in other inſets, where” the females are 
much the molt numerous; and Swammerdam obſerves, 
that it is only the males that make a noiſe, which he 
ſays they do by a ſwift vibration of their wings, either 
againſt one another, or againſt their legs. Sce Tab. of 
Jnſetts, NY 3. ſeq. 

The nympha, or worm of the ec, ſcarce at all differs 
from the creature in its perſeCt ſtate. It moves and cats 
in the nymph ſtate z and all the viſible difference is, that 
the wings are not expanded as in the perfect lacuſi, but 
are gathered up in a ſmall compals, and form four little 
buttons on the ſhoulders. Swammerdam obſerves, that 


the want of attention to this particular in former Write 
had been the occaſion of a very unneceſſar multiples. 
tion of names; as Aldrovand, Johnſon, Mouffet Ray 
others, have deſcribed theſe Heis in the nymph ſtate 
under the names of brucht, attebali, and aſelli, ſy poſin 
them to be ſo many diſtinct ſpecies of animals, % is os 
ſerved, that toward the end of ſummer the males are N 
tender of the females, three or four of them being fre 
quently ſeen gathered about one of that ſex, and ſeem. 
ing to do her all the kind offices in their power, futter. 
ing about with their wings, and rubbing her with their 
fore-legs. The males are always more briſk and nimble 
than the females; and _— all the kinds of lecufts 
there are a great many naturally imperfect; particul;rly 
many have only one hinder leg, yet theſe hop almoſt : 
well as the reſt. Swammerd. Bibl. Natur. 
We have in England but very few inſets of this kind 
The ſpecies mentioned by Mr. Ray are ſeven. 
1. The common ſmall green graſhopper. This has ar. 
ticulated antennz, very flexile, and nearly half an inch 
long; its belly is green; its outer wings Bron and its 
inner ones membranaceous, tranſparent, and reticulated: 
its back is divided into eight or nine rings, and is of i 
browniſh colour; the hinder legs are very long, and 
ſtrong. There is a great variety in the colour of this 
ſpecies; ſome have more, ſome leſs green, and ſome 
have a little yellow about them. 2. The larger grey- 
winged graſhopper. This is diſtinguiſhed by having 
grey wings ſpotted with black. 3. The ſmall brown graj. 
hopper, with a long rhomboidal head; the antennæ in 
this ſpecies are very ſhort. 4. The great green ral 
hopper. "This is accurately deſcribed 5 Joan. de My. 
ralto in the German Ephemerides, and Mr. Ray has 
taken the whole into his hiſtory: the antennæ are long 
and flender, the eyes black and prominent, and the 
breaſt is remarkably high and narrow. 5. The great Spa. 
niſh lac, of a brownith grey, with ſpotted wings: this 
is about three inches long, and is the ſpecies lately found 
in England. 6. The great African ec, with ſtriate 
ſhoulders : this differs from the former only in theſe 
ſtreaks. 7. The great African /ocu/? this is four inches 
long, and is of a green colour; under the ſhoulders 
there are only ſmall rudiments of wings; and it has two 
ſtrong yellow forceps under the tail, which terminate in 
black points. 'Thoſe ſpecies of this genus, commonly 
called crickets, ſee under the article CRicKET. Fphen, 
Germ. anno 12. obſ. 16. Ray's Hiſt. Inf. p. 64. Sc 
alſo CIic ADA and HarvesT fly. : 
The country of the Coſſacks or Ukrain is, in dry ſum- 
mers, much infeſted with ſwarms of /ocu/ts, driven thi- 
ther by an eaſt or ſouth-eaſt wind. The number of theſe 
inſects is fo great, that they darken the air, and devour 
all the corn of the country. They lay their eggs in au- 
tumn, and then die. It is ſaid that each of theſe crea 
tures lays two or three hundred eggs, which hatching the 
enſuing ſpring, produce ſuch a number of ect, that 
they do far more miſchief than before, unleſs the rains 
fall, which kill both the eggs and the inſects, or unlels f 
a ſtrong north, or north-weit wind ariſes, which drives al 
them all into the Euxine ſea. "The hogs of the country are | 
fond of theſe eggs, and devour great quantities of them. 
In the night, when theſe inſects reſt on the ground, they 
cover it to the height of three or four inches. If a wheel 
paſs over them, they emit an intolerable ſtench. Phil. 
Tranſ. N* 8. p. 137. where Monſieur Beauplan's De- 
ſcription of Poland, and 'Thevenot's Voyages, part i. are 
referred to. 
Graſhoppers ſometimes come in ſwarms to particular 
places in the ſame manner that /ocu/?s do. They ap- 
peared ſome years ago in Languedoc, and ſome other 
ae in very formidable ſwarms, and eat up all the 
arveſt of ſeveral years. They took their flight like birds, 
and were about an inch long, and of a grey colour, in 
ſhape wholly like the common graſhoppers. They were 
found in many places covering the whole ſurface of the 
earth four or five inches deep, and uſed to lie quiet til 
toward noon ; but when the tun then ſhone warmly upon 
them, they uſed to ariſe and take wing, and ſettling on 
the corn-fields, they would in a few hours cat up the 
whole produce, ears, leaves, and even the more tender 
parts of the ſtalks, 
When they had deſtroyed one field in this manner, the 
uſed to take wing and fly to another. They uſually fiev 
_ high in the air, and directly againſt the wind; bu: 
as ſoon as they ſaw a new crop of corn, they droppe 
together in a {warm, and cleared it as they had done tlc 
firſt. This practice they continued the whole day, and 
toward evening they ſettled upon the ground, where tlic} 
remained quiet, till the heat of the following day rale 
them again. When they had deſtroyed all the com 
the country, they ſeized upon the vines, garden herv% 


and willows, and at laſt upon the hemp, whole wn 4 
. . b 
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a notwithſtanding its great bitterneſs. 
which 32 left off feeding, and were found in 
22 and ſoon after this the females were every 
cop 


here ſeen laying their eggs, which they depoſited in the 
* f 


round, making a hole with their tail large enough to re- 

: ll. | 
5 Sr female would lay forty or fifty eggs, 
de of the 62e of a millet ſeed; and when they had 
2 the laying, they covered up the hole to keep out 
_ ter; after this they died apace, and the multitudes 
＋ beir carcaſes ſtunk intolerably, poiſoning the air. 
A . year they hatched in April; and from this one 


ſwarm there Were ſuch prodigious numbers hatched, that |. 
* 5 


fifteen tuns of them were deſtroyed, while no DIRE than 
flies and nine tuns of their eggs before the hatching, 
— vet there remained enough of them to deſtroy, in a 
- * meaſure, the ſucceeding harveſt. After this they 
radually decreaſed for ſeveral years, till they were not 
s numerous there than elſewhere. This was attri- 
bated to the induſtry of the farmers in killing them; but 
++ is more probable, that unfavourable ſeaſons deſtroyed 
them. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 182. p. 146. 3 

Locus r, water, locuſta aquatica, the name given y aut * 
to a ſpecies of water. inſect, ſomewhat reſembling the 
locuſt kind 1n ſhape. It is about three inches longs its 
tail an inch and quarter, and its legs are of different 
lengths; the anterior part being the ſhorteſt of all; its 
body is lender, and its ſore-legs are always carried 2 
forward, ſo as to reach beyond the head in the form © 
antenne; theſe, as well as the other legs, end each in 
two claws z the eyes are ſmall, and not very prominent, 
and the upper wings are cruſtaccous ; the under ones 
membranaceous, thin, and tranſparent; the middle joint 
of the leg is ſuch, that the creature can only move them 
upwards, not downwards, and there runs an acnte tongue 
or proboſcis under = belly, as is the cafe in tlic water- 

jon and notonecta. 

I in Botany. Sce CaroB. See alſo IHloxk r- 

Fo 8 hymenea, in Botany, a genus of the decandri 
menogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the outward 
involucrum of the ſlower is divided into two parts, the 
inner is of one leaf, indented in five parts; the flower 
has five equal petals, and ten ſhort declining ſtamina ; 
in the center is ſituated an oblong germen, which be- 
comes a large oblong pod, with a thick ligneous ſhell, 
divided tranſverſely into ſeveral partitions; in each of 
which is lodged one compreſſed large ſeed, ſurrounded 
with a farinaceous pulp. We know but one ſpecies of 
this tree, which is a large ſpreading tree in the Weſt In- 
dies, the wood of which 1s eſteemed good timber; it 
yields a fine clear reſin, which is the GUM anime of the 
ſhops, and makes an excellent varniſh. 

LocusT-tree, honey. See HoxꝝE xv locuſt. 

LocusTA-pulex, a name given by Swammerdam to a genus 
of inſets, deſcribed ſince by Mr. Ray under the name 
CICADUL A. 5 

LOCUSTA, is uſed by botaniſts for the tender extremities 


of the branches of trees; ſuch as, it is ſuppoſed, John | 


the Baptiſt fed on in the wilderneſs. 


Some alſo uſed /ocu/te for the beards and pendulous ſeeds | 


of oats, and of the gramina 2 to which the 
name is given on account of t 
thing reſembles that of a locuſt. 


LOCU STELLA, the graſs-hopper lark. in Ornithalogy, the 


name of a ſmall bird of the lark-kind, the alauda triva- 
{is of Linnæus. It is ſmaller than the common wren, 
and of a browniſh-yellow colour, ſpotted with black; its 


tail is long and brown, and its belly and thighs are va- | 


riegated with oblong ſtreaks of a blackiſh brown; its 
legs are very long, fiender, and brown; it feeds on flies, 
and makes the fame ſort of noiſe that the grathopper 
does, only much louder ; and uſually, as it ſings, fits on 
the ſummit of ſome prickly ſhrub, and vibrates its 
wing about very briſkly; in the midſt of ſummer it 


chirps the whole night, and ceaſes about the latter end 
of July, 


LOCUTIUS, in Mythology, the 2 of ſpeech among the | 


Romans, called by Livy Aius Locutins. i a 

LOCUTORIUM. The monks and other religious in mo- 
naſteries, after they had dined in their common hall, had 
a withdraw ing-room, where they met and talked toge- 
ther among themſelves, which room, -for that ſociable 
ule and converſation, they called /ocutorium, a loquend ; 
as we call ſuch a place in our houſes parlour, from the 
French parler; and they had another room, which was 
_ locutorium forinſecum, where they might talk with 
aymen. 

LODESMAN, or Locuax, a pilot eſtabliſhed for con- 
dutting veſſels in and out of harbours, or up and down 
navigable rivers. See PiLor. 

LODGMENT, in Military Affairs, ſometimes denotes an 
encampment made by an army. 


eir figure, which ſome- 


LOG 


LoDGCMENT is more frequently uſed for a work caſt vp by 


the beſiegers, during their approaches, in ſome dangerous 
poſt, which they have gained, and where it is abſolutely 
necellary to ſecure themſelves againſt the enemies fire; 
as in a covert-way, in a breach, the bottom of a moat, or 
any other part gained from the beſieged. 

Lodgments are made by caſting up earth, or by gabions, 
or palifades, woolpacks, faſcines, mantelets, or any thing 
capable of covering ſoldiers in the place they have gained, 
and are determined to keep. 


LOEFLINGIA, in Botany, a genus of the !riondria mono— 


gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the Calyx is com- 
poſed of hve leaves ; the flower has five very ſmall petals z 


and the fruit is a ſingle-celled capſule, with three valves. 
There is only one ſpecies. 


LOESELLA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 


didynamia angioſper mia Claſs, called alſo royenia by Houſ- 
ton. 'The raters are theſe : the perianthium is one- 
leaved, and tubular; it is ſhort, and divided into four 
ſegments, and remains after the flower is fallen; the 
flower conſiſts of one irregular petal ; it is formed into a 
tube o the length of the cup, and its verge is divided into 
five equal ſegments, all bending toward one fide, and of 
an oval figure; the ſtamina are four laments, of the 
length of the flowerz two of theſe are ſhorter than the 
others; the antheræ are ſimple, and the permen of the 
piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is ſimple, the ſtigma thick, the 
capſule is of an oval ſigure, divided into three cells, and 
containing a number of ſeeds of an angular figure. 


LOG, in the Jewti/h Aniiquities, a meaſure which held a 


quarter of a cab, and conſequently five-lixths of a pint. 
There is mention of a 4%, 2 Kings vi. 25. under the 
name of a /ourih part of a cab. But in Lovitiew the 
word /og is 0.ten met with, and ſignifies that meaſure of 
oil, which lepers were to offer at the temple after they 
were cured of their diſeaſe. 

Dr. Arbuthnot ſays, that the lar was a meaſure of li- 
quids, the ſeventy-ſecond part of the bath or ephah, and 


twelfth part of the hin, according to all the accounts of 
the Jewith writers. 


0, a ſea-term, ſignifying a ſmall piece of timber of a 


triangular, ſectoral, or quadrantal figure, on board a ſhip, 
generally about a quarter of an inch thick, and five or 
ſix inches from the angular point to the circumference. 
It is balanced by a thin plate of lead, nailed upon the 
arch, or circular ſide, ſo as to ſwim perpendicularly in 


the water, with about two-thirds immerſed under the 
ſurface. 


Los-/ne, a little cord, or line, about a hundred and fifty 


fathoms long, faſtened to the /og, by means of two legs, 
one of which paſſes through a hole at the corner, and is 
knotted on the oppoſite fide, while the cther leg is at- 
tached to the arch by a pin fixed into another hole, ſo as 
to draw out occaſionally. By theſe legs the 4% is hung 
in equilibrio; and the line thus annexed to it is wound 
round a reel fixed ſor that purpoſe in the gallery of the 
ſhip. 

This line, from the diſtance of about ten, twelve, or fif- 
teen fathom off the /og, has certain knots or diviſions, 
which ought to be at leaſt fiſty feet irom cach other 
though it was the common practice at ſca, not to have 
them above forty-two feet atunder. 

The length of each knot ought to be the ſame part of a 
ſea-mile as half a minute is of an hour; and admitting 
the meaſurement of Mr, Norwood, who makes a degree 
on a great circle of the earth to contain 367,200 Englith 
feet, or about 694 Engliſh ſtatute miles, and, therefore, 
zath of it, or a nautical mile, will be 6120 feet; 
roth of 6120, or 51 feet, ſhould be the length of each 
knot. But becauſe it is ſafer to have the reckoning ra- 
ther before the ſhip than after it, therefore fiſty feet may 
be taken as the proper length of each knot. The knots 
are ſometimes made to conſiſt only of forty- two feet each, 
even in the preſent practice; and this method of divid- 
ing the /og-/ine was founded on the ſuppoſition that ſixty 
miles, each of 5000 Engliſh feet, made a degree; for 
+3 of 5000 is 41+, or, in round numbers, 42 feet. Ma- 
riners, rather than quit the old way, though known to be 
erroneous, uſe glaſſes for half minute ones, that run but 
24 or 25 ſeconds. They have alſo uſed a line of 45 teet 
to 30 ſeconds, or a glaſs of 24 ſeconds to 42 feet. When 
this is the caſe, the diſtance between the knots ſhould be 
corrected by the following proportion: as 30 is to 50, ſo 
is the number of ſeconds oi the glaſs to the diſtance be- 
tween the knots upon the line. I he heat or moiſture of 
the weather has often a conſiderable effect upon the glaſs, 
ſo as to make it run flower or faſter; it thould, there- 
tore, be frequently tried by the pendulum in tl e ſollow- 
ing manner. On a round nail hang a ſtring that has a 
mulket-ball fixed to one end, carefully meaſuring between 
the center of the ball and the ſtring's loop over the peg 
303 inches, being the length of a ſecond pendulum; then 
wing it, and count one for every time it paſies under 
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the peg, beginning at the ſecond time it paſſes, and the 


number of {wings made during the time the glaſs is run- 
ning out, ſhews the ſeconds it contains. The line alſo 


is liable to relax and ſhrink, and ſhould, therefore, be. 


occahonally meaſured. 2 | 
The uſe of the leg and line is, to keep account, and make 
an eſtimate of the ſhip's way, or diſtance run; which is 
done by obſerving the length of line unwound in half a 
minute's time, told by a half-minute glaſs; for ſo many 
knots as run out in that time, ſo many miles the ſhip 
ſails in an hour. Thus, if there be four knots veered out 
in haif a minute, the ſhip is computed to run four miles 
an hour. 

The author of this device for meaſuring the ſhip's way is 
not known; and no mention of it occurs till the year 
1607, in an Taſt-India voyage, publiſhed by Purchas; 
but from that time its name occurs in other voyages 
among his collections; and henceforward it became fa- 
mous, being taken notice of both by our own authors, 
and by foreigners} as by Gunter in 1623; Snellius, in 
1624; Metius, in 16431 3 Oughtred, in 1633; Herigone, 
in 1634; Saltonſtal!, in 1636; Norwood, in 1637; 
Fournier, in 16433 and almoſt by all the ſucceeding 
writers on navigation of every country. 

Los, te heave the, as they call it, they throw it into the 
water, on the lee-fide, letting it run, till it comes with- 
out the eddy of the ſhip's wake; then one, holding a 
half. minute glaſs, turns it up juſt as the firſt knot, or 
the mark from which the knots begin to be reckoned, 
turns off the reel, or paſſes over the ſtern. As ſoon as 
the glaſs is out, the reel is ſtopped, and the knots run off 
are told, and their parts eſtimated. 

It is uſual to heave the leg once every hour in ſhips of war 
and Eaſt India men; and in all other veſſels, once in two 
hours ; and if at any time of the watch the wind has 
increaſed or abated in the intervals, ſo as to affect the 
ſhip's velocity, the officer generally makes a ſuitable al- 
lowance for it at the cloſe of the watch. 

The lag is a very precarious way of computing, and muſt 
always be correQted by experience, and good ſenſe; there 
being a great deal of uncertainty in the yawing of the 
ſhip going with the wind aft, or upon the quarter, in the 
heaving of it, by its coming home, or being drawn after 
the ſhip, on account of the friction of the reel, and 


lightneis of the 4g, in the courſe of the current, and in 


the ſtrength of the wind, which ſeldom keeps the ſame | 


tenor for two hours together; which is the interval be- 
tween the times of uſing the {og, in ſhort voyages, though 
in longer ones they heave it every hour. Yet is this a 
much more exact way of computing than any other in 
uſe 3 much preferable certainly to that of the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe, who gueſſed at the ſhip's way, by the 
running of the froth or water by the ſhip's ſide; or to 
that of the Dutch, who uſed to heave a chip over-board, 
and to number the paces they walk on the deck, while the 
chip ſwims between any two marks, or bulk-heads on the 
ſide. 

The above mentioned errors, and particularly the /og's 
being ſubject to drive with the motion which the water 
may have at its ſurface, whereas the experiment requires 
it to be fixed in the place where it is when the mark 
commencing the knots goes off the reel, have been con- 
ſidered by writers, and many methods have been pro- 
poſed to remove, or at leaſt to lefſen them. 'The late M. 
Bouguer propoſed a method, which has been thought de- 
ſerving s particular attention, in the Mem. Acad. Sc. 
1747 ; afterwards in his Treatiſe on Navigation, pub- 
liſhed at Paris in 175 3, and fince reprinted in 1760, by 
the abbe de la Caille. For this purpoſe, take for the /og 
a conical piece of wood, which fix to the /og-line paſſed 
through or along its axis, at about forty, fitty, or ſixty, 
or more feet, from one end; and to this end fix the 
diver, which is a body formed of two equal ſquare pieces 
of tin, or of thin iron plate, fixed at right angles to one 
another along their diagonals; and its ſize ſo fitted to 
that of the cone, that the whole may float. A cone of 
three inches diameter in the baſe, and of ſix inches in 
the ſlant height, is propoſed by M. Bouguer to ſuit a 
diver made of plates about 94 inches ſquare; the inter- 
ſection of the diagonals is joined to the /og-line, and the 
loop and peg fixed as in the common /og. However, it 
has been found, that no kind of w uſed in Britiſh 
dock-yards, when formed into a cone of the above di- 
menſions, will float a diver made of ſtout tin plates, one 
ſide of the ſquare being 94 inches. Such a diver weigh- 
ing 1; |, avoirdupoiſe, required to float it a cone of five 

inches diameter, and twelve inches on the ſlant fide, fo 

as the point of the cone, which was made of _ fir, 
ſhould juſt appear above the water. Now ſuppoling one 

fide of ſuch a ſquare tin diver to be about ten inches, and 

made of plates only two-thirds of the thickneſs of the 


and ſo the ſhip's true run will be affected by one-fifth 


LoG-beard is a table divided into four or five columns, 


former, ſuch a diver would weigh, with its ſolder, about 
twenty ounces, and can be floated by a light fir cone of 


LOG 


four inches diameter in the baſe, and ten inches in the 
ſlant height or length; and ſuch a compound log might 
perhaps, be found on trial to be affected by about * 
much again as that propoſed by M. Bouguer, and confe. 
quently the difference between the numbers given by the 
common /og, and compound 4g, muſt be augmented b 
two-thirds of itſelf, for the neceſſary correction, as belog 
When the compound leg of — above deſeribed 
is hove overboard, the diver will fink too deep to he 
much affected by the current, or motion of the water 2 
the ſurface ; and the /og will thereby keep more ſtead 

in the place where it firſt fell; and, conſequently, the 
knots run off the reel, will ſhew more accurately the 
ſhip's rate of ſailing. As the common log is affected 

the whole motion of the current, ſo this compound 
will feel only a part thereof, viz. ſuch a part nearly a; 
the reſiſtance of the cone is of the reſiſtance of the 
diver; then the teſiſtances of the above cone and diver 
are about as 1 to 5; and conſequently this /og will driye 
but one-fifth part of what the common leg would do; 


part only of the motion of the waters. 'To obtain the 
true rate of ſailing, it will be proper to heave alternate] 
hour and hour, the common leg, and this compound {; j 
then the difference of their knots run off, augmented by 
its one-fourth part, is the correction; which applied 90 
the knots of the common leg, will give the ſhip's true 
rate of ſailing, at the middle time between- the hours 
when theſe legs were hove. The correction is additive, 
when the compound log's run is the greateſt, otherwiſe 
it is ſubtractive. To find the courſe made good: in- 
creaſe the obſerved angle between the Hog-lines by one. 
fourth part; and this gives the correction to be applied 
to the apparent courſe, or the oppoſite of that ſhewn by 
the common /og ; the correQtion is to be applied to the 


j 1 105 : { of the apparent courſe, when the bearing of the 


Led : of the compound ly, 
Or thus: the lengths run off both /ogs, together with 
their bearings being known ; in a card or compaſs apply 
the knots run off, taken from a ſcale of equal parts along 
their reſpective bearings, from the center; join the ends, 
and in this line produced, on the fide next the compound 
log's length, take one-fourth of the interval ; then a line 
drawn from the end, thus produced, to the center of the 
card, will ſhew the true courſe and diſtance made good. 
When a current, ſuch as a tide, runs to any depth, the 
velocity of that current may be much better aſcertained 
by the compound Jg than by the common one, provided 
the diver does not deſcend lower than the run of the cur- 
rent ; for as thoſe ſhips which are deepeſt immerged, 
drive faſteſt with the tide ; ſo the diver, by being aQted 
on below, as well as the /og on the ſurface, their joint 
motion will give the total effect of the current's motion 
better than what could be derived from the motion at the 
ſurface only. Alſo by ſuch a compound Jos, the depth 
to which any current runs, may be eaſily tried. Robert- 
ſon's Nav. book ix. 6 1. 
We have an account in the Voyage to the North Pole, 
B: 97: of two other logs, which were tried by captain 
ipps: one invented by Mr. Ruſſel, the other by Foxon; 
both conſtructed upon this principle, that a ſpiral, in 
proceeding its own length in the direction of its axis 
through a reſiſting medium, makes one revolution round 
the axis; if, therefore, the revolutions of the ſpiral are 
regiſtered, the number of times it has gone its own 
length through the water will be known. In both theſe 
the motion of the ſpiral in the water is communicated to 
the clock-work within-board, by means of a ſmall line, 
faſtened at one end to the ſpiral, which tows it after the 
ſhip, and at the other to a ſpindle, which ſets the clock- 
work in motion. That invented by Mr. Ruſſel has 2 
half-ſpiral of two threads, made of copper, and a ſmall 
dial with clock-work, to regiſter the number of turns of 
the ſpiral. The other /og has a whole ſpiral of wood 
with one thread, and a larger piece of clock-work, with 
three dials, two of them to mark the diſtance, and the 
other divided into knots and fathoms, to ſhew the rate by 
the half-minute glaſs for the convenience of compating 
it with the /og. This kind of 4% will have the advantage 
of every other in ſmooth water and moderate weather; 
and it will be uſeful in finding the trim of a ſhip when 
alone, in ſurveying a coaſt in a fingle ſhip, or in meaſur- 
ing diſtances in a 1 between head-lands and ſhoals; 
but it is ſubject to other inconveniences, which will not 
render it a proper ſubſtitute ſor the common log. 


common lag is to the 


whereon are marked the reckonings of every day; from 
whence they are entered into the log-bock or traverle- 
book; whence it may be tranſcribed into the journals 
and how much the ſhip gains in her courſe be eſtimate 
daily, 5 
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& colamn of the /op-board is entered the hour 
— = from the noon of one day to the noon of the 
® =, in the ſecond and third, the number of knots and 
2 "ns the ſhip is found to run per hour, ſet againſt 
* 2 when the /»g was hove; in the fourth, the 
_ which the ſhip ſteers; wy in the fifth, or right 
lunin, the winds, the alteration of the ſails, the 
hand en 2 - aboard, N Tan of the weather, 
ation of the compaſs, &c. See JOURNAL. 
worry ſea, a book ruled and columned like the log- 
my It is uſed by ſome to enter the /og-board's account 
hap every day at noon, with the obſervations then made; 
= from hence it is corrected and entered into the jous- 
A5 The intermediate diviſions or watches of the g- 
bet, containing four hours each, re uſually 3 by 
the commanding officer in ſhips of war, or Eaſt India 
Wee in Botany, the wood of a tree, called by Ray 
arbor filiquoſa floribus papilionaceis. It is deſcribed by 
Breynius under ar _— of _ 5656 
da, and erythroxylum indicum ſpingſiſſimum coluteæ 
2 foribus luteis, filiquis maximis. Linnzus calls it 
253 ematoxylon, and makes it a genus of the decandria mo- 
nocynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath 
a permanent empalement, cut into five oval ſegments, 
and has five oval petals, and ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 
which are longer than the petals; in the center is ſitu- 
ated an oblong, oval germen, which becomes an obtuſe, 
compreſſed capſule, with one cell, opening with two 
valves, 1 two or three oblong, flat, kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. e know but one ſpecies of this genus, 
which grows naturally in the bay of Campeachy, at Hon- 
duras, and other parts of the Spaniſh Welt Indies. The 
era of this tree is brought to Europe, where it is uſed 
for dying purples, and for the fineſt blacks ; and there- 
fore it is a very valuable commodity. 2 
The uſe of /og-2word in dying was eſtabliſhed in this 
country by 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 11. before which time 
i+ was prohibited as a pernicious material. Log-word is 
od in bs t k 0 ſh 
uſed in miniature painting, to make a purple waſh; 
which may be varied to a more red or blue colour by the 
addition or omiſſion of BRA5IL-wword, The waſh may 
be prepared by boiling an ounce of ground /og-wzod in a 
int of water, till one half of the fluid be waſted; ſtrain 
it then through flannel, while of a boiling heat; and 
add to it, when ſtrained, about ten grains of pearl-athes. 
o make it more red, add half an ounce of Brafl-wood, 
or in proportion as the colour wanted may require; uſing 
in this cafe the pearl-aſhes very ſparingly. 
Veſides its uſe among dyers, it is found to be an excel- 
ent aſtringent, and is given, in doſes of from ten grains 
to a ſeruple and upwards, with ſucceſs, in form of ex- 
tract, obtained by inſpiſſating the decoctions, in dia;- 
rheeas, dyſenteries, and other diſorders proceeding from 
the laxity of the ſolids. To promote the extraction, the 
wood {ſhould be reduced into a fine powder, which is to 
be boiled in the water, in the proportion of a pound 
to 2 gallon, till half the liquor is waſted. Some di- 
geſt the powdered wood in as much fpirit as will cover 
it to the height of about four inches, and afterwards boil 
it in water; the matters taken up by the watery and ſpi- 
rituous menitrua may be united into one extract, by in- 
ſpiflating the watery decoction to the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney, and then gradually ſtirring in the ſpirituous tinc- 
ture, 
LOGARITHMIC, atmeſpherical, is a curve (Tab. II. Ana- 
Han, hx. 359.) deſcribed in the following manner: let the 
point C repreſent the center of the carth, CA the carth's 
lemidiameter, and AB any height above the ſurface ; at 
A place a right line AD, of any finite length, at right 
_—_ 2 AC. In the right line AC, towards C, take 
tuch, that CA may be to As in the proportion of 
Ch; to BA. In a right line drawn through E, at right 
. | 5 
NN with AC, take 2E, of ſuch length, as to be to 
in the proportion of the denſity of the air at B to 
the denlity at A, the earth's ſurface. The curve, which 
the point E always touches, is a /ogarithmic, of which 
ACis the aſymptote ; and is called by Dr. Horfley the 
tm her ical logarithmic. 
Imagine this curve deſcribed, and take another height 


EI, meeting the curve in e. Then gs is the logarithm 
ot the ratio of BE to Ce, or of the denſity at B to the 
denſity at I. But if the greater of the two heights, AB 
and Ab, bear but a very ſmall proportion to the ſemi- 
©2ameter of the earth, their difference Bb will be very 
rearly equal to BE. 

For, becauſe CB: BA=CA : AP (by conſtruction) 

[ eretore, by converſion, CB: CA=CA : Cg. 
0 like manner, and by inverſion, CA: CHS Ce: CA. 
7 <qur-diſtance perturbate, 
Vol. III. N 207. 


and draw Ce parallel to 


| and converting, 


CB: CSC: C2. 


CD: BHS Ce: e. 

y permutation, - Bb: geg CB: C8. 
But when AB is infinitely diminiſhed, CB=CA ulti- 
mately. Alſo Ab being infinitely diminiſhed, CS SCA 
ultimately. "Therefore CB Cs ultimately, and Bb= 


2% ultimately, Q. E. D. 
Now AB and Ah will always be ſo ſmall; with reſpect 


to CA, if B and þ be ſuppoled to repreſent any accel- 


ſible places, that CB, Ce, and Bb, 26, may always, in 
this caſe, be conſidered as in their ultimate proportion 
of equality. 
It is ſtill therefore to be admitted, as a principle, in 
practice, that the difference of elevation of any two 
places, is as the difference of the tabular logarithms of 
the heights of the quickſilver in the barometer at the ſame 
time, at both places; that is, it is the logarithm of the 
ratio of thoſe heights in me ſyſtem of logarithms. And 
the heights bf the quickſilver being given, by obſerva- 
tion, the difference of elevation will b known, if that 
particular ſyſtem can be determined; that is, if the mo- 
dulus of the ſyſtem, or the length of the ſubtangent of 
the curve DEe of that ſyſtem, can be aſcertained, in ſome 
known meaſure, as Engliſh fathoms, or Paris toiſes. 
The eaſieſt method of doing this, that theory ſuggeſts, 
is to compare barometers at two ſtations, ſuppoſe B and 
b, each of a known elevation AB and Ab, above the 
level of the fea. For the logarithms of any given ratio, 
in different ſyſtems, are proportional to the ſubtangents; 
and the difference of elevation, Bb, diminiſhed in the 
proportion of CB, (the diſtance of the higher ſtaticn 
from the earth's center) to Ce, (a third proportional to 
C, the diſtance of the lower ſtation from the earth's 
center, and CA, the earth's ſemidiameter) is the loga- 
rithm of the ratio of the denſity at B, to the denſity at 
b (that is, of the columns of quickfilver ſuſtained in the 
barometer at B and 65) in the atmoſpherical ſyſtem. 
Therefore, as the difference of the tabulat logarithms, 
of theſe columns, to the ſubtangent of the tatular ſyſtem, 
ſo ſhould Bb, diminiſhed as bath been faid {that is, ſo 
ſnould ge) be to the ſubtangent of the atmoſpherical 7:- 
garithmic. The utmolt height, to which we can atcend; 
above the level of the ſea, is fo ſmall, that the reduction 
of B“ may, even in this inveſtigation, always be neg- 
lected. For, if AB were four Engliſh miles, which 
exceeds the greateſt acceſſible heights, even of the Pe- 
ruvian mountains, and As three, ge would be ſcarce 
one part in 500 leſs than Bb. So that, by comparing 
barometers at diſferent elevations, within a mile abore 
the level of the ſea, the ſubtangent of the atmoſpherical 
curve might be determined, as it thould feem, without 
ſenſible error, by taking ſimply the difference of eleva- 
tion, without reduction, for the logarithm cf the ratio of 
the obſerved heights of the quickſiiver in the atmoſphe- 
rical ſyſtem. 
This tubtangent is different in length at different times; 
though M. de Luc has ſhewn, that it is conſtant in a 
given temperature; fo that ii the temperature of the ait 
is +363 of his ſcale, the diference of the tabular lo- 
garithms of the heights of the quickblver in the bary- 
meter, gives the difference of elevation in 19C0ths of a 
Paris toiſe ; whence the number, which is the Maui, 
of Briggs's ſyſtem, expreſſes the length of the ſubtangent 
of the atmoſpherical curve, ſuch as it is in that tempo. 
rature, in 100cths of a Paris toiſe. Phil. Tranf. vol. 
Ixiv. part i. p. 231, &c. 
Do ARIT HMI, or /ogarithmical, relating to logarithms. 
hus we ſay, /ogarithmic arithmetic, cut ve, line, ſcale, 
ſpiral. See ARITHMETIC, &C. 

LOGARTTHMS, formed from the Greek a:y:;, rats, 
and agiur;, number; q. d. ratio of numbers ; the mdices 
of the ratios of numbers one to another; or a ſeries of 
artificial numbers proceeding in arithmetical proportion, 
correſponding to as many others proceeding in geome- 
trical proportion; contrived for the caſing and expeditin; 
of calculation. 

LoGariruns have been uſually defined numeririum propry- 
timalium equidifferentes comites; but this definition Dr. 
Halley and Stifelius think deticient, and more accurately 
define them, the indices or expenents of the ratios of numbers ; 
ratio being conſidered as a quantity fur £euc1'ts, beginning 
from the ratio of equality, or 1 to 1=0; and being 
aſlirmative when the ratio is incrcaüng, and negative 
when it is decrealing. 

Thus, if unity be made the common conſequent of all 
ratios, or the common ſtandard, to which all other num- 
bers are to be referred, then every {z7ar:thm will be the 
numeral exponent of the ratio of its natural number to 
unity. E. g. the ratio of 81 to 1 contains the four 
following ratios, ig. that of 81 to 27, 27 to 9, 9 to 3, 
and 3 to 1, or 7 =23}XY X3X15 but all these ratios are 
equal to one another, and 17 SIX INIT: con- 
ſequently the ig of 81 is tour Umes as great as 
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that of 3. In the ſame manner, the ratio of 24 to 1, 
or It "2x4=2x3x4z and, therefore the _ 
tarithm of 24 is equal to the ſum of Nr of 2, 
3, and 4. And, univerſally, the magnitude of the ratio 
of A to t, is to the magnitude of the ratio of E to 1, as 
the /ogarithm of A to the /ogarithm of B. Hence we derive 
a method of meaſuring All ratios whatever, let their conſe- 
quents be what they will: e.g. the ratio of A to Bis the ex- 
ceſs of the ratio of A to 1, above the ratio of B to 1; there- 
fore the numeral exponent of the ratio of A to B, will be 
the exceſs of the numeral exponent of the ratio of A to 1, 
above the numeral,exponent of the ratio of B to 1, that 
is, the exceſs of the Learlekis of A above the logarithm 
of B: therefore the magnitude of the ratio of A to B 1s 
to the magnitude of the ratio of C to D as the exceſs of 
the logarithm of A above the /ogarithm of B, which is 


the meaſure of the former ratio, is to the excels of the | 


forariibm of C above that of D, which is the meaſure 
bf the latter ratio; and thus we ſee that lagarithms are 
as true and proper meaſures of ratios, as circular arcs are 
of angles. See the ſequel of this article. 

he nature and genius of /ogarithms will be eafily con- 
ceived, from what follows: —a ſeries of quantities in- 


creaſing or decreaſing according to the ſame ratio is called 


a geometrical progreſſion; e. g. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32, &C. 
A ſeries of quantities increaſing or decreaſing, accurding 
to the ſame difference, is called an arithmetica progreſſion; 
e. gr. 3. 6. 9.12. 15. 18. 21. Now, if underneath the 
numbers proceeding in a geometrical ratio, be added as 
many of thofe proceeding in the arithmetical one, theſe 
jaſt are called the logarithms of the firſt. 
Suppoſe, e. g. two progreſhons : 

Geomet. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. 256. 512. 

Arithmet. o. 1. 2. 3. 4. $- 6. 7. 83. 9- 

Logarithms. 

o will be the lagarithm of the firſt term; viz. 13 5, of 
the 6th, 32; 7 the /ogarithm of the 8th, 128, Sc. 
"Theſe indices or /ogarithms may be adapted to any geo- 
metric ſeries z be ; therefore, there may be as many 
kinds of indices or /ogarithms, as there can be taken kinds 
of geometric ſeries; but the logarithms molt convenient 
for common uſe, are thoſe adapted to a geometrical ſe- 
ries increaſing in a ten- fold progreſſion, as in the ſequel. 
The doctrine and uſe of logarithms may be conceived 
from the following propoſitions. 
1. If thelogarithm of unity be o, the logarithm of the factum 
or product will be equal to the ſum of the — of the 
Factors. For as unity is to one of the factors, ſo is the 
other factor to the product. So that the /ogarithm of the 
product, is a fourth equidifferent term to the /ogarithm of 
unity, and thoſe of the factors; but the /ogarithm of unit 
being o, the ſum of the /:garithms of the factors mot 
be the {ogarithm of the factum, or product. Q. E. D. 
Hence, ſince che factors of a ſquare are equal to each 
other, i. e. a ſquare is the fatum or product of its root 
multiplied into itſelf, the logarithm of the ſquare will be 
double the /ogarithm of the root. 
in the ſame manner it appears, that the /ogarithm of the 
cube is triple; of the biquadrate, quadruple z of the fifth 


power, quintuple; of the ſixth, ſextuple, &c. of the /oga- 


rithm of the root. 

Unity, therefore, is to the exponent of the power, as the 
t:garithm of the root to the logarithm of the power. 

So that the legarithm of the power is had, if the /zgarithm 
of the root be multiplied by its exponent; and the /oga- 
rithm of the root is had, if the /2garithm of the power be 
divided by its exponent. 

And hence we derive one of the great uſes of logarithms, 
which is to expedite and facilitate the buſineſs of multi- 
plication, involution of powers, and extraCtion of roots ; 
the former of which is here performed by mere addition, 
and the two latter by multiplication and diviſion. — Thus 
3, the ſum of the /ogarithms 1 and 2, is the /ogarithm of 
8, the product of 2 and 4. In like manner 7, the ſum 
of the logarithms 2 and 5, is the /ogarithm of 128, the 
product of 4 and 32. Again, 6, the logarithm of 64, which 
is the third power of 4 or JI, is equal to 3x2. And 
8, the logarithm of 256, which is the fourth power of 4 


or 4%, is equal to 4x 2. Moreover, 3, the logarithm of 
the ſquare root 8, is half the /ogarithm 6, of the ſquare 
64; and 2, the /ogarithm of the cube root 4, is ſubtriple 
the logarithm 6 of the cube 64. 

2. If the logarithm of unity be o, the logarithm of the quo- 
tient will be equal to the difference of the logarithms of the 
diviſor and dividend. For as the diviſor is to the dividend, , 
ſo is unity to the quotient ; therefore the logarithm of the 
quorient is a fourth equidifferent number to the /ogarithms 


« viz. their expediting the buſineſs of diviſion, a 
forming it by a bare ſubtraction. E. gr. 2, the Cert 
between 7 and 5, is the logarithm of the quotient 4, oh. 
tained by dividing 128 by 32. In like manner, 5, the 
difference between 8 an g 
tient 32, obtained by divi 
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Num. Log. Num. Log; 
Multiply 68 x EN Divide 816 2.911690 
by 1241.072181 by 12— 1.929181 
816 2.911690 68 1.832509 
9 0.954242 9 0.954242 
2 ©.954242 E 9 0.954242 
81 2)1.908484(0.954242 2 8.284242 
log. of ſq. R. Cub. 729 3)2.862726(0.95424 
leg. of Cube R. 


another ſtill ; and ſo on between the numbers next abote 


of the diviſor, the dividend, and the /ogarithm of unity. 
The /ogarithm of unity, therefore, being o, the differ- | 
ence of the logarithm of the divifor, and that of the di- 
vidend, is the /ogarithm of the quotient. Q. E. D. 

Hence appears another great advantage of /agarithms ; 


LOG 


3 ; is the Dgarithm of the 


ing 256 by 8. 
An example or two will render the uſe of garithmr in 


multiplication, diviſion, &c. obvious. 


The properties of logarithms hitherto mentioned, ng 
theit various uſes are taken notice of by Stifelivs : but 
they come all far ſhort of the uſe of /ogarithms in tri 

nometry, firſt difcovered by John Napier, baron of Mer. 
chiſton, in Scotland, and firſt publiſhed at Edinburgh in 
1614, in his Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Deſcriptio 
This work was tranſlated by Mr. Edward Wright, an, 
publiſhed by his ſon, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Briggs, in 
the year 1616 or 1618. The method of conſtructin 
the table was reſerved by the ingenious author, till the 
ſenſe of the learned upon his invention ſhould be known; 
nevertheleſs Kepler, in his Chilias Logarithmorum ad 
totidem Numeros rotundos, publiſhed at arpurg in 1724; 
Speidell in his New Logarithms, publiſhed in 1619, and 
republiſhed with conſiderable additions, in a ſixth im. 
preſſion in 1624; Benj: Urſinius, in his Table of Lage. 
rithms, printed at Cologne, in 1625, and others, at home 
and abroad, laboured at the computation of logarithm, 
and conſtructed ſmall tables, conformable to the plan of 
lord Napier. 
To find the logarithm of any number, and to conſirud a ca. 
non of logarithms for natural numbers. — 1. Becauſe, 1. 10, 
100. 1000. ocoo. &c. conſtitute a geometrical progreſſion 
their /ogarithms may be taken at pleaſure : to be able, 
then, to expreſs the /ogarithms of the intermediate num- 
bers by decimal fractions, take 0.00000000, 1.00000000, 
2.000C0000, 3-00000000, 4.00000000. &Cc. 2. It is ma- 
nifeſt, that for thoſe numbers which are not contained in 
the ſcale of geometrical progreſſion, the juſt /garithn; 
cannot be had : yet may they be had fo near the truth, 
that, as to matters of uſe, they ſhall be altogether as good 
as if ſtrictly juſt. To make this appear, ſuppoſe the 
logarithm of the number 9 were required: between 
1-0000000 and 10.0000000, find a mean proportional, and 
between their /ogarithms 0.00000000, and 100000000 
an equidifferent mean, which will be the /ogarithm there- 
of ; that is, of a number exceeding three by 382373's 
and therefore far remote from nine. Between 3 and 10. 
therefore, find another mean proportional, which maj 
come ſomewhat nearer 9 z and between 10 and this mean 


and next underneath , till at laſt you arrive at 9 
122585555 3 Which not being one millionth part from 9, 
its logarithm may, without any ſenſible error, be taken for 
that of ꝙ itſelf. Seeking then in each caſe for the /og«- 
rithms of the mean proportionals, you will at laſt hare 
0.9542 8 is ee near the true /27arithm 0! 
9. 3. If in like manner you find mean proportionals be- 
tween 1.000co00 and 3. 1622777, and aſſign convenient 
logarithms to each, you will at length have the /ogarithn 
of the number 2, and ſo of the reſt. 4. There needs 
not, however, be ſo much pains taken in inveſtigating 
the logarithms of all numbers; ſince thoſe that conſiſt of 
aliquot parts being divided, and others mutually multiph- 
ing each other, their logarithms are eafily — Thus if 
the logarithm of the number ꝗ be biſected, we ſhall hare 
the logarithm o. 47712125 of the number 3. 
The indices, or characteriſtics of logarithms, correſpond. 
to the denominative part of the natural numbers, as thc 
other member of the logarithm does to the numerative 
part of the number: i.e. the index ſhews the denomina- 
tion, or place of the laſt (or left hand) figure of the num. 
ber, and conſequently of all the reſt. Thus o, affixes 
to a /ogarithm, denotes the laſt figure of the number, to 
which the logarithm anſwers, to be nothing diſtant fron 
(i e. in) the place of units. The index 1 thews the laſ 

ure of its number to be diſtant 1 place from the plac 
of units, i. e. to be in the place of tens, and conſequent) 
the number itſelf to be either 10, or ſome number be- 
tween that and 100, and ſo of the other indices. Hence 
all numbers, which have the ſame denominative, but 
not the ſame numerative parts, as all numbers from 1 ü 
10, from 10 to 109, &c. will have logarithms, whoſe in. 
dices are the ſame, but the other members dificre! 
Again, all numbers which have the ſame numerative, = 


LOG 


= 2 of the logarithms the ſame If a number be 


decimal, to its /ogarithm is afhxed a negative in- 
2 the diſtance of its firſt ſignificative figure, 
from the place of units. Thus the /ogarithm of the deci- 


mal .256 is 1.408240, of the decimal; 0256 is 2.408240, 


ide of theſe negative indices, ſome uſe their comple- 
ments to 10, ſet down with a point on each ſide thus, 
0. 8.7. i. e. ſuch a figure is made the index, as when 
ſubtracted from 9, leaves a remainder expreſſing the 
number of cyphers prefixed tothe decimal: thus the /og. of 
.256 is .9.408240 
of .0256, .8. 408240: | 
Ligarithms are not only of great uſe for facilitating com- 
utations in arithmetic and op ang revel but have been 
Found of extenſive ſervice in the higher geometry, par- 
ticularly in the method of fluxions The nature and ge- 
neſis of Iegarithms are explained above, after the manner 
made uſe of in moſt elementary treatiſes z but it may be 
roper to add ſomething more on this ſubject from Mr. 
Maclaurin's Treatiſe of Fluxions, who has explained the 
nature and geneſis of /ogarithms, agreeably to the notion 
of their firſt inventor, Lord Napier, delivered in his 
Mirif. Logar. Canon. Deſcript: f 
Legarithms, aud the quantities to which they correſpond, 
may be ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of a point. 
If this point moves over equal ſpaces in equal times, the 
line deſcribed by it increaſes equally. 
Again, a line decreaſes 1 when the point 
that moves over it deſcribes ſuch parts in equal times as 
are always in the ſame conſtant ratio to the lines from 
which they are ſubduQed, or to the diſtances of that 
point at the beginning of thoſe times, from a given 
term in the line In hke manner, a line may increaſe 
roportionally, if in equal times the moving point dc- 
Erbes {paces pioportional to its diſtances from a cer- 
tain term, at the beginning of each time. Thus, in 
the firſt caſe, let ar be to a, cd to co, de to do, gf to 
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e, g to fo, always in the ſame ratio of QR to QS; and 
ſuppoſe that the point p ſets out from u, deſcribing ac, cd, 
de, if, fg, in equal parts of the time; and let the ſpace 
deſcribe by p, in any given time, be always in the ſame 
mio to the diſtance of p from o, at the beginning of that 
time, then will the right line as decreaſe proportionally z 
and the lines ao, co, do, co, fo, &c. or the diſtances of 
the point p from o, at equal ſucceeding intervals of time, 
are in a continued geometrical progreſſion 

In like manner the line oa increaſes proportionally, if the 
point þ in equal times deſcribes ſpaces ac, cd, de, ef, fg, 
&c. ſo that ac is to as, cd to co, de to do, &c. in à con- 
ſtant ratio. 
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If we now ſuppoſe a point P deſcribing the line AB with 
an uniform motion, equal to that with which p ſets out 
from a, in deſcribing the line as, while the point p 
a deſcribes a line 2 or decreaſing proportionally, 
a the line AP deſcribed by P with this uniform motion, in 
ole. the ſame time that oa, by increaſing or decreaſing propor- 
düst Aoonally, becomes equal to o, is the /ogar/ithm of op. 
ave Thus AC, AD, AE, &c. are the logarithms of ec, od, oe, 
&c. reſpectively; and ca is the quantity whoſe logarithm 
is 9 equal to nothing. 
We have here abſtracted from numbers, that the doctrine 

* may be the more general]; but it is plain, that if AC, AD, 
ative 8 ee 
3 AE, &c. be ſuppoſed 1, 2, 3, &c. in arithmetic progret” 
* | z oc, od, oc, &c. will be in geometric progreſhon ; 
fixed and that the /egerithm of a, which may be taken for 
unity, is nothing. 
rd Napier, in his firſt ſcheme of logarithms, ſuppoſes, 
t while op increaſes or decreaſes proportionally, the 
place uniform motion of the point P, by which the /oga- 
_ rithm of op is generated, is equal fo the velocity of p at 
r be- | @ ; that is, at the term of time when the logarithms begin 
ence generated. Hence logarithms, formed after this 
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natural logarithms. 

1 ins en a ratio is given, the point p deſcribes the difference 

— pn terms of the ratio in the ſame time, When a ratiq 

„ br 3 duplicate of another ratio, the point p deſeribes the dif- 
not 9 
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nominative part, will have different indices; but 


but model, are called Napier”s logarithms, and ſometimes | 
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ference of the terms in a double time. When a ration is 
triplicate of another, it deſcribes the difference of the 
terms in a triple time; and ſo on. Alfo when a ratio is 
compounded of two or more ratios, the point p deſcribes 
the difference of the terms of that ratio, in a time equal 
to the ſum of the times in which it deſcribes the differences 
of the terms of the ſimple ratios of which it is com- 
pounded. And what is here ſaid of the times of the 
motion of p, when op increaſes proportionally, is to be 
applied to the ſpaces deſcribed by P in thoſe times, with 
its uniform motion. | 

Hence the chief | tv ye! of logarithms are deduced. 
They are the meaſures of ratios: The exceſs of the lo- 
garithm of the antecedent above the /ogarithm of the con- 
lequent meaſures the ratio of thoſe terms. i he meaſure 
of the ratio of a greater quantity to a leſſer is poſitive, as 
this ratio compounded with any other ratio increaſes it. 
The ratio of equality, compounded with any other ratio, 
neither increaſes nor diminiſhes it; and its meaſure is 
nothing. 'The meaſure of the ratio of a lefſer quantity 
to a greater is negative, as this ratio compounded with 
any other ratio diminiſhes it. The ratio of any quantity 
A to unity, compounded with the ratio of uuity to A, 
produces the ratio of A to A, or the ratio of equality; 
and the meaſures of thoſe two ratios deſtzoy each other, 
when added together; ſo that when the one is conſidered 
as pohtive, the other is to be conſidered as negative. 
When ep increaſes proportionally, the motion of p is per- 
petually accelerated ; and, on the contrary, when op de- 
"_—_ proportionally, the motion of p is perpetually re- 
tarde d. | 


If the velocity of the point þ be always as the diſtance | 


op, then will this line increaſe or decreaſe in the manner 
ſuppoſed by Lord Napier; and the velocity of the point 
being the Auvion of the line 9p, will always vary in the 
lameratio as this quantity itſelf. See Maclaurin's Flux. 
att. 191-160. 

The fluxion ot any quantity is to the fluxion of its /oga- 
rithm, as the quantity itſelf is to unity. 


Hence the Fi ux1on of the /cgarithm of x will be - 
* 


For : 1:2: 2 - = the fluxion of the /:garithm required. 
When ep increaſes proportionally, the increments gene- 
rated in any qual times, are accurately in the ſame ratio 
as the velocities of p, or the fluxions of , at the begin- 
ning, end, or at any ſimilar terms of ih»ic times. 
When op increaſes or decreaſes proportionally, the fluxions 
of this line, of all the higher orders, increaſe or decreaſe 
in the fame proportion as the line itſelſ increaſes or de- 
creaſes ; ſo that one rule ſerves for comparing together 
thoſe of any kind at different terms of time: and in this 
cafe we never arrive at any conſtant or invariable fluxion. 
If the logarithms of two quantities be always to each other 
in any invariable ratio, the fluxions of thoſe quantities 
ſhall be in a ratio that is compounded of the ratio of the 
quantities themſelves, and of the invariable ratio of their 
logarithms. 
Let op be greater than «a; ad: ap:: a: h; and let as, 
93 4 a CW * 
A P | 
ad, de, ef, , &c. be in continued proportion: then by 
adding together ad, + de, + ef, 4 77, &c. we approximate 
continually to the value of AP, the /z7ar::hm of cp. And 
we approximate continual'ly to the {4garithm of cd, by 
ſumming up the differences betwixt ad and + ae, , ef and 
, g and x /, Kc. 
Thefe theorems are demonſtrated geometrically by Mr. 
Maclaurin, lib. cit. art. 171, 172. Fiom what has been 
ſaid, it ſollows, that if c@a:4d:: 9p: or, then the ga- 
rith of ox will be equal to the ſum of the /o-ar:ithms ot <p 
and od; that is, to the ſum of «d+ $4 +4/ +5 7+ 
1 gh + S, &c. and ad—J4de+} ef — 4 fg + - , &c. 
which tum is 2ad + ye +* 2%, &c. 
Let aq = ad; tben the /ogarithm of ox will meaſure the 
ratio of od to og. But cd and og have half their ſum equal 
to oa, and half their difference equal to ad, which are the 
two firſt terms of the geometric ,progretſion ca, ad, de, ef, 
V, gb, hk, &c. Hence, if 2a = 1, and ad = x, de, ef, 
fe, &c. will be reſpectively, x*, , *, &c. and the ratio 
of 1+ x to 1—x will be cqual to that of ad to og. But 
the logarithm of this ratio is 2 ad + * ef + igh +, &c. there- 
fore the logarithm of 1 — 2 Xx T TBA HK, &c. 
agrec ably to what has been ſhewn by Dr. Halley and 
others. 
This ſeries is analytically deduced from the nature of /:- 
garithms, by Mr. Simpſon in his 'Trigonometry, p. 40, Ke. 
he hyperbolic logarithm of any number is the index of 
that term of the logarithmic progreſſion, agreeing with 


the propoſed number, multiplied by the excels of the 
| common 
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mined; but the molt ready way of deriving /ogarithms 


LOG 


tommon ratio above _ thus if e be an indefinite 
ſmall quantity, the hyperbolic /ogarithm of the natural 
number agreeing with any term 1+ of the logarithmic 
progreſſion 1, 1 4e, 1+e „ Ie Kc. will be expreſſed 
by ne. And ſince Ieh N or the number, we ſhall 


have 1 +c=N — = Ita, by putting 14 N, and 


1 m — 1 
m . Therefore 1+) being i +m ole wah 


n 
m1 M2 


K * + m N K*, &c. we have e=m * ＋ n 


„un, Kc. where m being rejected in the factors 
2 a . 
m—1, m—2, &c. as indefinitely ſmall in compariſon of 
1, 2, &c. becauſe » is, from the nature of logarithms, 
indefinitely great, the equation will become e=mx— 
© x 
— Fa DIL... &c. whence — (=ne=L)=x— 4 + 
m 


x*_** Kc. But this ſeries, though the moſt eaſy and 
4 . . * 

natural, is of little uſe in determining the l;garithms of 

large numbers, becauſe, in all ſuch caſes, it diverges, 


inſtead of converging. | | 
In order to obtain a ſeries that will always converge, Jet 
the number, whoſe /:garithm is wanted, be denoted by 


, in which quantity will be always leſs than uni- 
1— K* 


* 1 : | 
ty, and let 140 as before be * — then 1+e = 


1 * 
— — — 1 * 
— 1=1—x| 2 (br making m 


1 
1 x # 


ml 1 — 1 75 i wherc 
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2 


m being rejected in the factors m—1, M—2, &c. as be- 


; . ma” 
fore, the equation will become 1 ei- — 


mx? "ME. = 3 Ty 
— — &c. whence * TILED &c. 9 wo tf & == 


the hyperbolic /ogarithm of ; which ſeries will al- 
1 —x 
— be ever ſo great, 


ways converge, let the value of Mr, 


becauſe x will be always leſs than unity. But this ſeries 
being added to the former, exprefling the /2garithm of 
1 : 

t+x, the ſeries 8 4 oY &c. thence ariſing 
will be more ſimple than either of them, ſince one half 
of the terms will be entirely deſtroyed thereby: conſe- 

vently, as the ſum of the /2garithms of any two numbers 
is equal to the /:garithm of the product of thoſe numbers, 


# 2x? 2x 5 
the ſeries 24 - 4 —, &c. will truly expreſs the la- 
3 


rithm of = T2; or — X1+x. In order to find the va- 
1-—-x 1 —X 
| Y Fa N . 
lue of x, let F = N, and » will be =— H but iſ 
1— N—2 


2 A * P P 
che quantity propoſed be a fraction — A, make — = 


- BY. and x will be = _ 


1— * P + 


; either of which values 


ee | 1 
ſubſtituted in the foregoing ſeries 2x + , &c. will give 


the hyperbolic /ogarithm of the reſpective number, 
o find, for example, the /azarithm of 2, from this ex- 


preſſion of the /Sgarithm of ITE, "Then: 277 = 2, or 
| —x I —X | 


i +»=2—2x, and 2x=1, or «gz; that is in decimals : 


„ (= 4) ©: = 0-33 TIT AC 
x*..{=* x). = © :039703J0 37, &e. 
„„ (=.4 x} = | 100414 $220; &c> 
on {== 38); =. 0004 57247, Ce 
x* (= La?) = . --o000g0805; &c. 
** (= x*} - =. 000005645, Ke: 
x3 g=) =. 000000027, &. 


1 3 
and 


* — 


| 


x 5 .020000009, &c. 

"Tice values being reſpettively-divided by the numbers 
1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. and the ſeveral quotients added to- 
gether, we thail have .346573590, &c. whoſe double, 
being . 693147160, &. is the hyperbolical or Napier's 
logarithm of the number 2. In the ſame manner the hy- 
pecbolic lj, of any other numbers may be deter- 


from others already known is the following: let a, 5, c, 
denote any three numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, 
whoſe common dillerence is unity; then, @ being 20 — 


* 


7 


LOG 


1, and c=b+1, we ſhall have a2 2e i, and . 


ac” 
—— L: whence, by the nature of logarithms, we hal 
ac 
„ PT 1 2 
A ans { . _ 2 —Y / . 2 

have 2 log. b—!og. a—tog c lag * but the lee 

. ＋ ac+1 . 4 47 P a 
=. yt =Xx, ſince = —4* +1 
garithm of - p gn 7 * lince * 

A nd rf NL , will be 2 2 

* 1 Q_ ac 7 * | - 7 


2x 2x7 


— + 2, &c. which being denoted by 8, we ian 
g "A þb = + log. a4 log. 448. 
have 4 a = 2 log. 6 — log. c 
log. c = 2 log. b= log. a= 8. 
E. g. To find the 11 logarithm of 3. 
The lagarithm of 2 being known, that of 4, which is the 


double of the former will alſo be known. Therefore 
z 
taking a=2, 1 3, and c=4, we ſhall have Bs. 
24041 
2 and x* = 2 Whence, 
17 269 
RT (= =} — 0588235 29, &c. 
17 
1 = .00020 A 
2 (= 2890 00203542, Xc 


— 


x ( — 280 = 000000704, &c. Thereſore, 8 
(«+4 to). 6; 
i + : + - , ec.) = 058891517, &c. and conſe. 


quently the hyperbolic Ig. of 3 ( hyp. 1g. 2 + hyp. 4g. 
2 


43S) = 1.c98612288, &c. 


If the hyperbolic /ogarithm of 10 were required; the 
logarithms of 8 and 9 being given from hos of 2 and 
3 already found, a may be = 8, b=9, and c=10; then 


1 RO I Foy 1 
a (—— -) being = r WC ſhall have 18 ( 


* ” 
+ , &c. } = . o0621 1180, &c. + -000000079, &c. &c, 


= .006211259, &c. and, therefore, the logarithm of 10 
(2 leg. -g. 8-8) = 2.30258 5002, &c. 

Logarithms of any other kind may be derived from theſe 
by multiplying by the proper multiplicator or modulus. 
Thus to convert any of Napiet's, or of the natural /:74 
rithms into Briggs's, or thoſe of the common form, where 
the logarithm of 10 is unity, ſince the /pgarithms of all 
forms preſerve the ſame proportion with reſpect to each 
other, fay, as Napier's /ozarithm of 10 is to 1, ſo is any 
other of Napier's /ogarithms to Brigg's logarithm of the 
ſame number. Hence, Brigg's /;7arithm will be equal to 
Napier's divided by 2.30258 509, &c. or, which comes 


to the ſame thing multiplied by its reciprocal 


2. 30253509 

or 0-4 34294481, &c. And vice verſa, Brigg's logarithm 

eing given, to ſind Napier's correſponding, multiply 
Briggs's by 2.30258509, &c. 

In general, to find Briggs's /ogarithm of any number u. 

Let 


124 
o. 868 58896, Kc. (= 2 x 0.43429, &c.) and then conti- 
nually multiply this product by xx, and divide the reſult 
ing products, reſpectively, by the terms of the progreſſion 
3, 5» 7, &c. The ſum of theſe quotients will be 
Briggs's logarithm required. 
2 ** 


= 2, and conſequently æũ 2 A, Multiply xb 
q * T3 UtpPLy v0 


Thus, 2.x 4 


2 $ 
=> Kc. x 0.4342944$1, Ke. er. 


pre ſſing the common /ogarirhm of 22 this ſeries, by 


: 1— x 
making R= .868538963, Kc. will be Ra R = 
Rx : 3 5 


+ 7 &c. Therefore, to find the logarithm of 7, 
thoſe of 8 and 9 being known, we ſhall have 1 . 71 
log. 8. — lag. 9-8; and S RAR . &c. = the 


| 3 
common /ogarithm of 64. ac2 | being = 64, andxz 
63 a 7 8 


c 
64 —63 __ I 7 — . I 
$263 f whence ( being = >) we 
have, | . 
8685, &c. | 

Ry fon OPS Te 

* (= 127 , ) =-0068 39283, &c. 

1 * ae e | 
* (= 161 —) =+009000424, Kc. 


LOG 


/ B*_) =.00000000002, &c. Conſequently 8 
16129 


Rx R LA 8c. )=.0068 39424, &c. and 2 log. 


Sg. 845, &c.= the common /ogarithm 
4 ST. Bet FOR way be obtained by fewer terms 
of the ſeries from the /ogarithms of the 3 firſt primes 2, 
x and 5; becauſe thele of 48 and 50, compoſed of 


them, will alſo be known: therefore the /ygarithm of 7 


(=1145-49- bg. 48 +18: 59 +2 \villbe=.845098040, 


ec. as beſore, true from the firſt term of the ſeries only, 
aces of figures. 
Thus 110 the 8 of the next prime number 11 may 
be obtained : by making a=10, b=11, and c=12 or 
by making a=08, or 2Xx7X7 b=99 or 3x3Xx11, 
and c=100 or 2X2X5X53 and then, by the ficſt 
term of the ſeries, the logarithm of 99 will be found 
true to 14 places; whence that of 11 (log. 99 —lop. g) is 
alſo known. Simpſon ubi ſupra. Cotes's Harm. Menſ. 
prop. I and UI. Saunderſon's Algebra, vol. it. part 2. p. 
* the various compendia ariſing in the practice of 
conftrutting a table of /ogarithms, we refer to Gardiner's, 
anch to Sherwin's Tables. : 
We have already obſerved, that Napier's, or the natural 
[1warithm of any quantity, is found by ſuppoſing the uni- 
{01m motion of the point P, by which the /ogar:thm of op 
is oenerated, to be equal to the velocity of p, at the term 
of time when the lagarithms begin to be generated. 
But the uniform motion of P may be ſuppoſed equal to 
the motion of p at any other term, as when it comes to e; 
in which caſe, the conſtant velocity of P is to the velocity 
with which p ſets out from a, when the /ogarithm begins 
to be generated, as oe is to a. Thus, we may have as 
many logarithms as we pleaſe ; and the line oe is what 
Mr. Cotes calls the modulus of the ſyſtem. 


0 e a C 


5 p 

A - 

The meaſures of a given ratio in the different ſyſtems are 
in the ſame proportion as the lines oe, e being always the 
term where the velocity of p becomes equal to the conſtant 
velocity of P. Hence, the /ogar:thm of any * in 
Napier's firſt ſyſtem becomes equal to the lagarithm of the 
{:me quantity in any other { bags whoſe modulus is oe, 
by wultiplying by the number which expreſſes the ratio 
of ::t0923 and the modulus of any ſyſtem is to the mo- 
dulus of any other ſyſtem, as the /ogarithm of any given 
quantity in the firſt is to its /ogar:thm in the ſecond. 
Thus in Napier's firſt ſcheme, in the ſame time that op, 
jrom being equal to oa, becomes equal to ten times oa, 


that of 2.30258509, &. to unity. But it was found 
convenient, that the /ogar:thm of 10 ſhould be 1; and 
the motion of P was ſuppoſed to be fo far diminiſhed, 
that the ſpace deſcribed by it in that time might be equal 
only to c; that is, its velocity, in this caſe, was ſuppoſed 
Jeſs than its velocity in the former, in the ſame ratio, as 
1 is leſs than 2.30258, &c. If ve be taken leſs than ca in 
the ſame ratio, the velocity of P ſhall be equal, in this 
caſe, to the velocity of p ate; and ee will be the modu- 


at lus of this ſyſtem, which will therefore be expreſſed by 
| cont!- 


reſult- C£.43429448, &c. = : „ca being unity. 
rreſſon 2.30258 509, &c. 
will be Maclaurin, lib. cit. art. 174. 


When aratiois given, its meaſure is always as the modulus 
ot the ſyſtem. It is therefore the ſame invariable ratio 
XC, ex· that is always meaſured by the modulus of the ſyſtem, 
which is called by Mr. Cotes ratio modularis. This ratio 
15 that of om to oe, if op by increaſing proportionally, from 
cing | 
0 e a e m 


45 7 


A P 


equal to ce, becomes equal to om, in the ſame time that 
» by4ts uniform motion, deſcribes a line equal to the 

modulus oe, Ibid. art. 175, 753. 

Thisratiomedularis is found to be that of 2.7 18281828459, 
te. to 1; or of 1 to 0.367879441171, &c. Cotes, 

Harm, Nlenſur. p. 7 

„ 3 {-garithm & be given, the number correſponding, 

- z be a natural lagarithm, will be expreſſed by this 
me 14Þ 2+ 4 2* + 423 + Tx ＋ 13s 25 + 

, Kc. or generally, if the modulus be M, by 

3 


this, 14 nant aut &c. which when Sr M is 


changed into 1 14 141K K Tre 4, Kc. or 144 
Vor. III. Ne 20). os 


the point P deſcribes a line, the ratio of which to ca is 


S 1 1 
1.2 1. 2. 3 1. 2. 3. 4 1. 2. 3. 4. 5 1.2.3. 4. 5. 6 , 
& c. 2. 7182818, &c. the ratio of which to 1 is the ratio 
modulans. Sce Maclaurin, Flux. art. 753. Cotes, Harm. 
Menſ. P · 6, $0045 8&4 b 1 ; 

We have ſaid, that in Lord Napier's firſt ſyſtem, the con- 
ſtantvelocity of P, by which the logarithm AP is generated, 
is equal to the velocity with which þ ſets out from a; 
Therefore, it we ſuppoſe AP and ap to be diminiſhed 


continual] Ys : ; 

89 1 — b 
N Dl oa 
A P 6" il (a8 $0 


AP being always the /ogarithm of op, their ratio ſhal! 


continually approach to a ratio of equality as its LIMIT. 
And, oa being ſuppoſed to repreſent unity, if ap be very 
ſmall compared with ca, it may be ſuppoſed in approxi- 
mations to be the /ogarithm of 5 Ps in this ſyſtem ; and 
any very ſmall fraction may be ſuppoſed to be the /oga- 
rithm of the ſum of unity and that fraction added toge- 
ther. From this it follows, that if a ſeries of mean pro- 
portionals be interpoſed between oa and any given line 
ob, and the number of all the terms, excluſive of oa, be 
xz and 0 being the ſecond term of the ſeries, an be to 
ab as unity is to the number : then, by increaſing con- 
tinually the number of mean proportionals betwixt oa and 
ob, the ratio of x to q ſhall approach continually to the 
ratio of AB (the /ogarithm of ob) to ab, as its limit. For 
the number is to unity as Ah is to AN (the Jag th of 
of 013) and unity is to q as ax (which approaches con- 
tinually ro AN) is to ab. Therefore the ratio of æ to 9 
approaches continuallyto that of AB to ab. For inſtance, 
if oþ be double of ca, the ratio of x to q approaches 
contmually to the ratio of the natural /ogarithm of 2 to uni- 
ty, which is nearly that of 7 to 10. Maclaurin lib. cit. 
art. 179. and De Moivre DoQtr. of Chances, probl. 5. 
The firſt canon of /ogar ithms for natural numbers, from 1 
to 20000, and from 90000 to 101000, was conſt: ucted by 
Hen. Briggs, with the approbation of the inventor, the 
lord Napier, and in purſuance of a hint ſuggeſted by him 
in 1616, who propoſed altering his firſt canon, by making 
o the lagarithm of unity, and 10 that of the ſine total, and 
the manner of conſtructing them ſhewn in his Arithme- 
tica Logarithmica, publiſhed in 1624. Of this method 
Dr. Halley ſays, that to have his /2garithm true to 14 
places of 3 Mr. Briggs, by continual extraction, 
was obliged to find the root of more than the 140 million 
of millionth power. Briggs lived to complete a table of 
logarithmic fines and tangents, to the 1th part of every 
degree, and to 14 places of figures, beſides the index ; to 
which he intended to have added a full deſcription and 
uſe ; but, being prevented by death, this was done by 
Mr. Henry Gellibrand, in his Trigonometria Britannica, 
ubliſhed at London, or as ſome ſay, at Gouda, in 1633. 
he chaſm between 20000 and 90000, was filled up by 
Adrian Ulacq, who publiſhed a ſecond edition of the A- 
rithmetica Logarithmica, at Tergou, in 1628, in which was 
contained all the /ogarithms from 1 to loo to 10 places 
of figures, together with a table of artificial fines, tangents, 
and ſecants, to every minute of the quadrant. Some co- 
pies of Ulacq's tables were purchaſed by our bookiellers, 
and publiſhed at London, with an Engliſh explanation pre- 
miſed, dated 1631. Ulacq alſo publiſhed at the ſame place, 
in 1633, his Trigonometria Artificialis, with tables of lo- 
garithmic fines and tangents to every tenth ſecond of the 
quadrant. Ulacq's tables are in high eſteem for their 
exactneſs, as are alſo among(t us Sherwin's firſt edition, 
in 1706, in which we have the /ogar:thms of numbers 
from 1 to 101000, together with the differences and pro- 


portional parts, whereby the /ogar:thm of any number 


under 10.000.000 may eaſily be tound; and Gardiner's in 
1752, containing the /ogarithms for all numbers from 1 to 
102100, with the ditferences and proportional parts. 
M. de Fontenelle, in the Hiſtory of the Academy of 
Sciences, for 1717, commends an edition of Ulacq's 
ſmaller tables, made at Lyons, in 1670, and M. de la 
Lande, in his Aſtronomy, printed at Paris in 1764, tables 
publiſhed there in 1760. 

In the common tables we have only a canon from 1 to 
10000, — There are various other methods of conſtructing 
logarithms, by Dr. Halley, Mercator, Mr. Cotes, Dr. 
Brook Taylor, &c. which the reader may find in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, and other treatiſes on this 
ſubjeCt. 

Aa we have ſrequent occaſion for recurring to tables of 
logarithms, in the courſe of this work, we ſhall here, 
with a view of refidering the work more complete, an- 
nex thoſe in common uſe, 


3 A A TABLE 


— — 
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LOG LOG 


A TAI of TLocariTHMs, from 1 to 10000. 


N Logar. j|N*] Logar. 3 Logar. 
561.7481880 67.826075 78 1.892095 89 
5711.755875 681.8325080 79.897627 
5801.763428 69 1.838849 80.1. 903090 
91.770852 70. 845098] 81.908485 
o[1.778151] 71 1. 1.351258] 82/1.913814 

1.785 330] 721. 1.857332 8301.919078 
1.792392 731.8633230 84.924279 


A Nv | Logar, N“ Logar. N?| Logar. Ne Logar, 
110.000009]] 1 2/1.079181], 2311. 361728 341. 531479 45]1-053212 

2 0. 30 10 f 13/1-113943]| 2411.380211]| 35 1.544068 

30. 477121] 14/1. 146128] 2501.397940 36 1.556302] 47|t-672093 

4.0.602069] 5.178091 2601.414973 37 1.508202 48[1.681241 

Lo. 6289 21% 1.204120 27 1.431364] 381.5792284 41.699195 
b ©. Int 230449] 28 1.447158 391.59 106 f 5001.698970 


70. 84509 1.552720 291.4623980 40 1.602060 5 11.70 257 
8 o. gozogo 276754]| 30[1-477121] 411.6127840 52 1.716003 1.799340|| 74{1. 869232' 8511.929419 
90.954242 3010300 31 1.491362 42 2 623249 53 1.724276 64/1. 806180 7511. 875061) 86 1.934498 
10 1.0000 322219 32]1-505150 43.1: 6334680 54/1-732394 1.812913 70[1.880814. $7/1.939519 
11/1.041393 342423] 33]1-518514] 441-643453||_5511-749363]| 6611-819544] 7711-886491| 8811.944483 

M N 0 2 4 EE . 3 7. GI 


100|2.000000;2 0004 34/2.000868[2.001 301[2.0017 34/2.002166[2.002598[2.063029/2.003460[2.003891] 432 
101 2.004321/2.004751 2.005 180[2.005609ſ2.006038|2.006466[2.006894[2.007321|2.007748[2.008174] 428 
102 2.008600/2.009026 2.009451]2.009876[2.010300[2.010724[2.011147]2.011570[2.011993]2.012415] 42 
103]2.012837,2.013259|2.013680[2.014100[2.014520[2.014940[2.015 360[2.015779]2.016197]2.016615] 41 
104/2-017033[2.01745112.017868|2.018284/2.018700j2.0191 16/2.0195 32[2-019947[2.02036112.020775] 41 


105.2. 02 1189.02 160302. 02201602. 0224380 .02284 10.02 325202. 02 3664. 0240) 5. 244862. 024896 412 
106|2.025 306 ZK. 25715. 026124ʃz. 02653 302. 026942 z. 273 50z. 027757. 28 164ʃz. 2857 10. 028978 408 
10712.029384j2.029789|2.030195[2.030600[2.031004[2-031408[2.031812[2.032216|2.032619]2.033021] 4 
108]2.033424ſ2.033826[2.034227[2.034628[2.03502912-035430[2.035830[2.03622912.03662912.037028} 40 
109]2.037426|2.037825|2.038223ſ2.038620[2.039017[2-039414[2-03981112.040207|2.040602[2.04099 _396 


110]2.041 393[2.041787[2.042182[2.0425751|2.042969 2.043302[2.043755[2.044148 2.04454012.044931} 393 
111]2.045 323 2.045714 2.046 1052. 0464952. 4688 52. 47275. 47. 48 212.048442[2.048830] 38 
112/2.049218[2.049606{2.04999312.050380[2.050766[2.051152[2.051538]2.051924 2. A 2h 052694 386 
113[2.05 3078[2.05 346302. 05 3846]2.054230[2.05461 3/2-054996]2.055378]2.055760|2.056142[2.056524| 382 
114/2.056905|2.057286[2.057666]2.058046[2.058426[2.058805 2.059185|2. 089563 2.059942[2.060320] 37 


11;|2.060698[2.061075|2.061452[2.061829]2. —_ 2.06258212. 062958[2.063333|2.063709]2. 064083] 376 
116 1.88 . 2 —— 2.065 5 8002. 905953 302. 06632602 6669802. 06707 102. 6744 +3 065814 372 
11742. 068 18602 0685 57 z. 06892802. 06929802. 0696 8]2.070038[2.070407]2. i 145K. 07 15 14] 369 
118|2.071882[2.072250[2.072617|2.07298512.073352[2-073718[2.074085]2.07445112.074816[2.075182} 366 
1192.0, 5547]2-075912[2-0762761[2.076640[2-077004[2- 2.077 368[2.077731[2.078094[2.078457]2.078819] 363 
120[2.079181[2.0795 43]2.079904[2.080266 2.080626|2.080987|2. -081347]2.08170712.05200712.082426] 360 
121 2.082785 2.084 144ʃz. 835030. 838612. 0842 192.0845762. 84934. 085 2910 z. 8 5647 z. 86001 357 
12202. 0863600 z. 865 16 z. 870 1. 87426 z. 08778 10. 088 1360. 88490 z. 88845 z. 8919802. 0895 5 J 355 
123/2.08990;|2.090258/2.090611[2.090963[2.091315]2.091667/2.092018]2.092370/2.092721[2.093071] 351 
| 8 09342202. 09377 2 2.094122. 09447 If. 0948 2002. 095 1690 . 0955 18a. ogg 8562. 0962 1502. 965620 349 
11 125%2. .o96910[2.097257|2.097604[2.097951,2.098297|2.098644[2.0989g0[2.099335]2.099681[2.100026} 346 
| | 4 126/2,100371]2.100715|2.101059ſ2.101403/2.101747/2-102090/2.1024 34[2.102777|2.103119]2-103462] 343 
| 11 127 2 1050402. 1041451. 104487. 104828 2. 105 16902. 1055 10. 10585 10. 1061910 z. 106553102. 106870 34 
li * 123/2.107210[2.107549!2.107888 


—8— 


— ͤ 
— — —_ 


.108565[2.108903[2.109241[2.109578[2.109916[2.11025 3] 338 
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2.953131 
2.953615 


2.95 4098 
2.954580 
2.955062 


2.953180 
2.95 3063 
2.954246 
2.954625 
2.955110 


2.953228 
2.953711 
2.95419 
2.954077 
2.95518 


2.956168 


52.956649 
2.957128 


2.955206 
2.955688 


2.955255 
2.955736 
2.956216 
2.956697 
2.957176 


2:955303 
2.955784 
2 oh. 
2.950744 
2.957224 


2.95535) 
2.955832 
2.956312 
2.956792 
2.957272 


2.955399 
2.955880 


2.956360 
2.956840 
2.957320 


2.9504 


2.95688802. 956936 
2.987368 


2:95544712+955495 
2.95592812-955976 


2.956457 


2.957607 


2.959041 
2.959518 


2.959995 
2.960471 
2.960946 
2.961421 
2.961895 


2.962369 
2.962843 
2.963315 
2.963788 


2.964731 
2.965 202 
2.965672 
2.966142 


1 
2.907548 
2.968016 
2.968483 


2.958086 
2.958504 


—— ————— 


2.964260 


— — A 


2.96661 J 


—  — — 


2.968950 


2.957655 
2.958134 
2.958612 
2.959089 
2.959566 


2.957707 
2.958181 
2.958659 
2.959137 
2.959614 


2.960042 
2.960518 


2.961468 
2.961943 


2.962417 
2.962890 
2.963363 
2.963835 
2.964307 


2.904778 
2.965245 
2.965719 
2.966189 
2.966658 
ꝙ6 RO TIany 
2.997127 
2+997595 
2.968062 
2.968 5 30 
2.968996 


2.969882 
2.970347 


52.970812 


2.971276 


9375.971740 


2.972203 


2.972666 
12.973128 


2.973590 
2.975051 


2.969416 


— 


2.969462 
2.969928 
1278323 
2.970858 
2.971322 
2.971786 
2.972249 
2.972712 
2.973174 
2.373936 
2.974297 


2.960994[2.96 


2.960090 
2.560566 
1041 
2.961516 
2.961990 


2.962454 
2.962927 
2.903410 
2.963882 
2.964354 


2.964825 


2.965 290 
2.965766 
2.9662 36 
2.966705 


2.9671 

1 
2.968 107 
2.968576 
2.969042 


2.969509 
2.369975 
2.970440 
2.970904 
2.971369 
2.971832 


2.972295 
2.972758 
2.973220 
2.973682 


2.974343 


2:974558 


2497 4604 


2-957751 
2.958229 
2.958707 
2.959184 


2.957799 
2.958277 
2.958755 
2.959232 


2.959661 


2.96013 

2.960613 
2.961089 
2.961563 
2.962038 


2,96018 

2265885 
2.961136 
2.961611 
2.96208; 


2.259709 


2.957847 
2.958325 
2.958803 


2.959280 


2.959757 


2.957894 
2.958373 


2.959328 


2.957416 


2.9588 50 
2.959804 


2.955543 
2.996505 
2.957464 


2.959375 
2.959852 


2.956024 
2.956984 


2.957942 
2.95 5420 


2.955591 
2.956072 
2.950553 
2.957032 
2.97511 


2.95564c 
2.956120 
2.956601 
2.95708 
2.957559 


2.957990 
2.958468 
2.958946 
2.959423 
2.559900) 


2.958038 
2.958516 
2.95899. 
295947 
2.959947 


2.960233 


2.960708 


2.961658 
2.962132 


2.992511 
2.962985 
2.903457 
2.903929 
2.964401 


2.9625 59 
2.963032 
2.963504 
2-963977 
2.964448 


2.904024 


2.964495 


2.964872 
2.905 343 
2.90581 7 
2.960283 


2.964919 
2.90; 390 
2.96; 860 
2.966329 


2.9667 5202.960798 


2.964966 


2.965437 
2.965907 
2.966370 
2.966845 


2.962606 
2.963079 
2.963552 


2.96028 
2.962756 
2.961231 
2.901706 


2.962180 


2.960328 


2.961279 
2.561753 


2.960304 


2.902227 


2.960376 
2.960851 
2.961326 
2.961801 
2.962275 


2.96042 
2. 960899 
2.96 374 
2.96184 
2.902322 


2.962653 
2.963126 
2.963599 
2.96407 
2.964542 


2.962701 


2+903174 
2.93646 
2.964118 
2.904590 


2.962748 
2.903221 
2.953693 
2.964.165 
2.304637 


2.962795 
2.963265 
2.903741 
2.904212 
2.964684 


2.965013 
2.965 484 
2.905954 
2.966423 
2.906892 


2.965531 
2.966001 


2.965 060 


2.96647c 
2.960939 


2.965 108 


2.965578 
2.90624 


2.95651) 
2.966936 


2.965 153 
2.963625 
2.966095 
2.966564 
2.967033 


2.967220 
2.967688 
2.968156 
2.968623 
2. 99090 


2.967 267 
2.907735 
2.968203 
2.968670 
2.969136 


2.967314 
2.967782 


2.968249 
2.968716 


2.969183 


2.96736 
2.967829 
2.968296 
2.968763 
2.999229 


2.967 4080.567454 


2.967875 
2.908343 


2.968810 
2.909276 


2.967922 
2.968389 
2.908856 
2.99323 


2.967501 
2.967969 
2.968436 
2.968993 
2.969369 


2.9695 50 
2.970031 
2.970486 
2.970951 
2.971415 
2.971879 


2.969602 
2.970068 
2.979531 
2.970997 
2.971461 
2.971925 


2.969649 


2.970114 


2970579 
2.971044 
2.971508 


2.971971 


2.969695 
2.970161 


2+97 1090 
2-971554 
2.972018 


2.972342 
2.972804 
2.973260 


2.973728 


2.972388 
2.972851 
2.973313 
2.973774 


2.974189 


(2-974050 


2.974235 


2.97 2434 


2.972897 
2-97 3359 


2.974281 


1.97409 


2.973820 


2-97 4742 


2.972480 
2.972945 
2+97 3495 


2.974327 


2.970626 


2.973866 


2.970207 
2.970072 


2.97 1600 


2.972527 


2.97345 
2.973913 
2.974373 
2.974834 


2.969742 


2.971137 
2.97 2004 


2.972989 


2.959788 
2.970254 
2979719 
2.971183 
2.97 1647 
2.972110 


2.969835 
2.970300 
2.970765 
2.97122 
2.97 i693 
2.97215t 


2.972573 
2.973035 
2:97 3497 
2.973959 
2.974420 


2.972619 
2.973082 
2:97 3543 
2.974005 
2.974466 


2.974880 


2.974026 


2.974788 


ay 
* 
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t 6: 1-:$.-þ:- E 
144,747.97 501802. 97 5064[2.97511002.975 15612.9752022-97524812-97529412-975340 2-975386] 46 
» |] 94512-975432/2-97547812-97552 2975570 2-97561612.97566112-97570712-97575312-975799/2+975845 46 
9462.97 5890|:.975937]2-975983]2-976029[2-976075|2-970121]2-970166(2.976212 2.97025512.97630 40 

| 947]2-976350|2-976396|2-370442[2-976487[2-976533|2-97657912+97 662 5 2.97667 10.976717 2.976762] 45 
802.9768542. 97690005. 9769402. 97699 0. 977037 · 97 70832. 977 12902. 97717502. 97220 46 


94812-97680 


949 2.977266]2.977312[2-97735 2-977403[2-977449]2+9774951-977 541]2+977580[2.977632/2.977678] 46 
950[2.9777 2412.977769]2-97 781512-977861[2.97 690612.97795 212-97 7998[2-97 804 312-97 80?g 2.978135 40 
95 102.978 19002.97822602.9 78272029783 172.978 30 2.978409 2. 978454297850 2.97854. 978591 46 
952]2.978637|2.978683|2.978728[2-978774[2-978819]2.978865[2-97891112-97 8956 2+979002 2-979-47] 46 
| 953]2-979093[2-9791 38[2-979184[2-979230[2-97927512-979321 2.979366[2-97941 2]2-979457|2-979503] 46 


| 
954[2-979548|2.979594/2-9796392-979685[2-9797 3012-9797 72-97 982112-97986; [2.97991 72.8227 46 
95 50. 98000 3.2. 9800492. 9800942 · 9801402. 9018502980231 2.580276 2.980322 2.980307 2.980412 
956.9804 5 802. 980 f 302. 9805 492.9805942. 98064002. 980685. 9807 30/2-98077612.980821 2.980867 45 
9572. 98091202. 980957. 98 10032. 98 104802. 98 10930298113 2.981184/2.951229 2.981275 2.981320 45 
9580.98 13652. 98 14 110.9814502. 9818012 981547[2-981592]2-981637/2-9816831:.981728 2981773] 4; 


—  — 


D 


9592.98 18 1902.98 1864/2. 98 19092. 989542. 98 20002. 982045 2.982090 2.98213512.98218112.982226 —_ 
%s 2.952271 2.982316 2. 98236202. 982407 2.982452 2.982497 2.982543 2.982588 3 = 
961]2.982723/2.982769ſ2-982814[2+982859ſ2-982904[2-95 2949 2. 98299452 · 98 304002. 983085 2.983 130 45 
95202.93317 5%½2.983 22002. 983 26529833 10.2. 98335602. 983401298344 5.363425 2.9835 362.9835810 45 
9632.98 362602.98 367 102.9837 16(2-98 37620. 9838052. 9838 520·· 983897 983942 2.983987 2.984032] 4; | 
964|2.984077|2.984122[2.984167]2-984212[2.99%4257]2-984302[2+984 347 1.984392 2.98443) 2.984485 4 
96512-9845 2712-984 57 202.9846172. 98466202. 98470-98475 22 · 9847975; · 984842 2.984 876.9849 32} 45 
2 


956]2.98497 71298502 2ſ2.985067[2-985112[2-985 1 57|2-985 202]2-985 2472-985 292|2.935337[2-985 382} 4 
96712-985426[2.485471[2-9%5516[2-98;561[2.985606[2-98565 1 * 2.98574½.988786 985 53 — 
96802. 98587 52. 98592002. 9859602. 9860102. 98605 512-9861 2.98 144 2.986159 2.986234/2-98627 45 


— g 
969 2.986324 2.986 69 2.9864 13 2.986458 2.986503 2.98654 2.986593 2.986637 2.9 6682 2.986727 | 
970[2.936772 1.986358 2.868610. 9869062. 9869 1/2. 98699; 2777 986637129 6685 986747 4 
9710.987219 2.972640. 987 3092. 98735 302.9873982 9874430298748, 2.987532 2.987577 2.957022] 45 
972.9876662. 9877 1 :]2.98 77 562-987 800/2.987845[2-987890ſ2-987934[2-987979 2-988024/2.98506:} 45 
973!2.938113/2.988157|2.988202[2.9882472.988291[2-9883 36]2.988381[2.958425|2.9384 7012998514] 45 


97412.988559/2.988603[2.98864.8[2.988693[2-9887 3712-98878 2[2-988826[2.98887 1/2.98891512.988960] 45 
975[2.9*9095 2.98904912-989094[2-9*91 38[2-9589183[2-9892 2712-98927 212-9893 1602.989361. 989405 45 
976 2.989450/2.989494[2-9895 39]2-989583[2-9*9625[2-98967 2[2-9897 1712-98976 1|2.989806]2.98985c| 4; 
977.2.989895|2.989939|2-989983ſ2-990028[2-99007 2[2-9901 1712-99016 1[2.99020C[2.,90250[2.990294] 44 

978 2.999339|2-990383[2-990423[2-99047 2]2-9905 16.990501 9906050. 9906 500. 9906940. 9907 380 44 


979 2-990783|2.990827[2-990871 oops <p egg 2.99 113712. 991182 44 


— 


9802. 991225ʃ2.99 1270. 9913162. 9913590299 1403 z. 9914480299149 202.9915360. 991580 2.591625 44 
9802.991669 f. 99171 3[2-99175712.991802[2«. 9 18462.991 8902.99 1934/2. 991979 992023 2.99206) 444 
982 2.992111½.992 1562.992200 ·· 992244 -992288[2-992333 2-99237712-992421[2-992465|2-992509] 44 

983 2.90255 3 2.992 59 Ur. 99204202. 992686. 9627 30%. 99277 4.9925 182.9928632. 99290799295 44 


984/2-992995|2-993039[2-993983[2-993127 2-993172/2-99321612-99326c 2-993 3042-993 34812-993392] 44 
985[2-993436(2-993480}2 993524[2-993565[2-99361 3/2-993057[2-993701 


2-993745|2-993789|2-993833] 44 
986.9038772. 9939210. 99396. 994009. 99405 3,2-99409712-99414 112-994 185|2-99422912-994273] 44 
9872.994317]. 9913610 99440502. 99444902. 594493 2·9945372·99458 102.9946252. 9946692. 9947130 44 

9882.994757. 994801. 9948452. 9948892. 9949332994977. 99502 102. 995064 2.995 108[2.995 152] 44 


9892. 995 196.2. 995 2402.995282. 995 328[2-995372,2+995416[2-99 546002. 995 5049955472995 591] 44 
99002. 99663512. 99567902. 99572302.995767ʃ2. 9958 1102. 99585 42-995 89812-995942 2-995 980[2.990030| 44 
991]2.996074[2-9991 17.996161. 9952062. 99524902. 9 9629302. 996336 2-996380|2.99642 2.996408 44 
99202. 9965 1212.9965 55/2-99 55992. 99664 3|2-996587[2-9967 3012-9967 74/2-99681*,2-99636212.996905| 44) 
993.9959492. 95699 32.997037. 99708002. 997 1 242-997 168[2.99721212-997 25 512-997 29902. 997 343 — 


9940.997386. 9974 30a. 907474029975 17/2. 9975619956052. 99 6482.99 76922.9977362.99 77790 44 
99 602. 99782302. 997867. 9979 10.997954 z. 9979982 · 99804 02. 99808 52.998 1282.998172 2.998210 44 
9962. 9982592. 998 3037. 098 3462.998390 29883 2.998477. 9985 210.9985642. 998608. 9986 52 44) 
99712-998695[2-9987 36|2.998782[2.998826|2.99886912.99891 3/2.998950(2.999000/2-99904 312-999<87] 44 
9982.999130 2.999 1740.999218. 9992610. 9993052: 9993482. 999392299943 5.99947 82.999522 44 
999[2-99956;'2.99960912.99965212.99969612.9997 3912-9997 8312.99982612.999870(2-99991312-999957| 43 
% the preceding table. 8 b Ihen 10:47 :: 5: 
To find the logarithm of any number within the compaſs of Now to the logarithm —— 4.965 531 
the table. If the number be under 100, it is eaſily found Add' the difference found 23 
:n the firſt diviſion at the head of the firſt page ; if it The ſum is the /ogarithm required—4.965554 
be betwixt 100 and 1000, over againſt the number in | Or more briefly ; find the _—_ of the firſt four figures 
the firſt column of the following pages, in the next | as before ; then multiply t e common difference which 
column under o will be found the /ogarithm requir=| ſtands againſt it by the remaining figures of the given 
ed. If the number be betwixt 1000 and 10000, che number; from the product, cut off as many figures at 
firſt three figures of the number are to be found in | the right hand as you multiplied by, and add the remainder 
the column marked NY and the fourth figure at the to the logarithm before found, fitting it with a proper in- 
top, and in the column under it, lineally againſt the | dex. us 47 * $==2353 cut off 5 and add 23. 

lirſt three figures, will be found the logarithm required, | To find the logarithm of a fraction. Subtract the hgarithm 
changing the index 2 into 3. The column, marked | of the numerator from that of the denominator, and to 
Diff. and ſhewing the common difference by which] the remainder prefix the ſign of ſubtraction. Thus ſup- 
each of theſe columns increaſes, ſerves to find the /oga-| poſe it required to find the /ogarithm of the fraction ?, 
rithms of numbers beyond 10000. Thus, Logarithm of 7 = 0.845098 '- 


To find the logarithm for a number greater than any in the Legarithm of 3 = 0.477121 
common canon, but 7 than 10000000.—Cut off four Logarithm of =—0.367977 
figures on the left of the given number, and ſeek the | The reaſon of the rule is, that a fraction being the quo- 


logarithm in the table; add as many units to the index, | tient of the numerator divided by the denominator, its /«- 
as there are figures remaining on the right; ſubtract the | garitbm muſt be the difference of the logarithms of thoſe 
logarithm found from the next following it, in the table; two; ſo that the numerator being ſubtracted from the 
then, as the difference of numbers in the canon is to the | denominator, the difference becomes negative. Stiſelius 
tabular diſtance of the logarithms anſwering to them, ſo obſerved, that the logarithms of a proper fraction muſt 
are the remaining figures of the given number to the lo-] always be negative, 1 that of unity be o; which is evi- 
garithmic difference; which, if it be added to the /o- | dent, a fraction being leſs than one. ! 

garithm before found, the ſum will be the logarithm re-] Or, the logarithm of the denominator, though greater 
quired. Suppoſe v. gr. the logarithm of the number] than that of the numerator, as in the caſe of a proper 
92375 required. Cut off the four figures 9237, and to] fraction, may be ſubtracted from it, regard being had to 
the charaQteriſtic of the /ogarithm correſponding to them, | the ſign of 8 index, which alone in that caſe is nega- 


add an unit; then, tire. Thus, 
From the /ogarith. of the numb. 9238 23.965578 Log. of 3 = 0.477121 
Subtract logar ith. numb. ———9237=3-965531 _ Log. of 7 = 0.845098 
Remains tabular difference 47 Lig. of } = n 632023 which producer the 


LOG 


fame eſfect in any operation, as that before found, viz. 

— 0.367977, this being to be ſubtracted, and the other 
to be added. : ; 

Or again, the fraction may be reduced to a decimal, and 

its logarithm found ; which differs from that of L whole 
number only in the index, which is to be negative. 

For an improper fraction v. gr. 5, its numerator being 
eater than its denominator, its /ogarithm is had, by ſub- 

tracting the lagrithm of the latter from that of the former. 

The /ogarithm of 9=0.9542425 

Legarithm of 5==0.0989700 

Logarithm mg 0.255272 


In the ſame manner may a lagarithm of a mixt number, 
as 23, be found, it being firſt reduced into an improper 


fraction 5. ; | | 
Or, this improper fraction may be reduced to a mixed 
number, whoſe /ogarithm muſt be found as if it were wholly 
integral, and its index taken according to the integral 
part. We ſhall here obſerve, that the legarithms of whole 
numbers are added, ſubtracted, &c. according to the 
rules of theſe operations in decimal arithmetic ; but with 
regard to the management of Ig with negative 
indices, the ſame rules are to be obſerved as thoſe given 
in Algebra for like and unlike ſigns. 

In addition, all the figures, except the index, are reckoned 
poſitive, and, therefore the figure to be carried to the in- 
dex from the other part of the /2garithm, takes away ſo 
much from the negative index. 


both of the /ogarithms have negative indices, you mult 
change the ſign of the index of the ſubtrahend, after you 
have carried to it what may ariſe from the decimal part, 
and then add the indices : thus 1.562298 — 1.863 326 = 
3.089%. In multiplication, what is carried from the 
product of the other parts of the /ogarithms muſt be ſub- 
tracted from the product of the indices : thus 2.477121 
x 5=8.38 5605. In diviſion, if the diviſor will exactly 
meaſure the index, proceed as in common arithmetic ; 
e. g 2.024782 222 2.46239. But if the diviſor will 
not exactly meaſure the index, add units to the index, till 
you can exact i divide it, and carry theſe units to the next 
number: e. g. 8. 38 5605 ＋ 5 22.477121. 
To find the number correſponding to any given logarithm. 
17 the /o7arit5m be within the limits of the table, i.e. if 
i: index does not excced 3, then, neglecting the index, 
Jook down in the column of /agarithms under o, for the 
two or three firſt figures of your given legarithm, and if 
you exaCtly find all the figures of the given /ogarithm in 
that column, you have the number correſponding at the 
left hand. But if you do not find your logarithm exactly 
inthe column under o, you muſt run through the other 
columns, till you find it exactly, or till you obtain the 
next leaſt /ogarithm ;, and in the column of numbers li- 
neally againſt it, you have the firſt 3 ſigures of the num- 
ber ſought, to which join the figure over the column, 
where your legarthm or its next leaſt was found, and 
you have the correſponding number. E. g. The number 
auſwering to the /cgarithm 3. 5448 12 is 3506. 
it the index of this /ogarithm had been 1, then the two 
laſt figures of the number would have been decimal ; 
with the index ©, its correſponding number would have 
beea 3.506 z with 1, . 3506; with 2, .03506, &c. 
If the logarithm cannot be found exactly, take the next 
leaſt, and make the difference between the given /ovarithm 
and the next leaſt the numerator of a fraction, whoſe de- 
minator ſhall be the common «ifference, and add the 
Iraction to the number found in the table. 
40 find the number correſponding to a logarithm greater than 
any en the table. Firit, trom the given /ogarithm, ſubtract 
the logurithm of 10, or 100, ot 1000, Or 10CO0, till you 
ave a /zparithm that will come within the compaſs of 
the table; find the number correſponding to this, and 
multiply it by 10, or 100, or 1000, or 10000, the pro- 
duct is the number required. | 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, the number correſponding to the 
Uyarithm 7-7589982 be required : ſubtract the /ogarithm 
of the number 10000, which is 4.0000000, from 7.589982; 
the remainder is 3.7589982, the number correſponding 
to which is 5741 16 : this multipticd by 16000, the pro- 
duct is 57411100, the number required. 
Otherwiſe ſeek the decimal member of the legarithm in 
me table, and if you can ſind it exaQly, you have the 
1555 furt figures of the number in the table, to which 
i . ee the given index excecds 3. and 
e number required, But if you cannot find the 
1 00 ne exactly, take the next lealt, and find the four 
di. Kures of che corretponding number; then take the 
erence betwixt the given /2yarit/” and the next leait, 
annex to it as many cyphers as the index exceeds 3; 


and 
then divide by the common difference, and affix the quo- 


tient to the 


Thus 1.8683 326 + | 
3.698972 1. 562298. In ſubtraction, if either one or 
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4 ſuſt figures, and you have the number re- | 
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T find the number correſponding to a negative logatithth: = 
To the given negative {garithm, add the laſt /2garithm of 
the table, or that of the number 10000; i. e. ſubtract the 
firſt from the ſecond, and find the number correſponding 
to the remainder; this will be the numerator ofthe fraction, 
whoſe denominator will be 10200. v. gr. ſuppoſe it to be 
required to find the fraction correſponding to the negative 
logarithm 0.3679767, ſubtract this from 
4. COOOCOO 
The remainder is ————3.6320233, the number cor- 
reſponding to which is 4285 f, the fraction ſought there- 
fore is 17 u. — The reaſon of the rule is, that as a 
fraction is the quotient, ariſing on the diviſion of the nu- 
merator by the denominator, uhity will be to the fraction, 
as the denominator to the numerator z but as unity is to 
the fraction correſponding to the given negative /yzarithm, 
ſo is 10000 to the number correſponding to the remainder: 
there ſore, if 10000 be taken for the denominator, the 
number will be the numerator of the fraction required. 
The negative Ig, -c. 367977 is equal to the /2ga- 
rithm 1.632023, and the number anſwering to it, found 
in the manner already directed, will be. 428 5er. 
To find a fourth proportional to three given numbers. — 
Add the logarithm of the ſecond to that of the third, and 
from the ſum ſubtract the /ogarithm of the firſt ; the re- 
raainder is the /ogarithm of the fourth required. E. gr. 
let the given numbers be 4, 68, and 3. 
Logarithm 68:==1.832509 
Logarithn J=0.477121 
Sum =2.309630 
Togaritbm 4=0.602060 
Logarithm required 1.707570 
The number in the tables correſponding to which is t.— 
Otherwiſe, againſt the firſt term, write the axiTHME- 
TICAL complement of its logarithm, and againſt the ſecond 
and third terms write their /ogarithms 3; and the ſum of 
theſe three /2garithms, abating 10 in the index, will be 
the lagarithm of the fourth term. Thus 
4 —-9-397940 
68 — 1:832509 
3 — 0.477121 
51 —1.707570 as before. 


This problem is of the utmoſt uſe in trigonometry. See 
TRIANGLE and 'TRIGONOMETRY. 
For the method of performing multiplication, diviſion, 
involution, and extraction of roots by /ogarithms, lee the 
beginning of this article. | 
In the common tables of legarithms we find the /ogarithm 
correſponding to any given number within the limits of 
the table by inſpection; but it is of uſe alſo to have a 
table wherein the /ogarithms are placed in their natural 
order from © to 100000 for inſtance, and with the cor- 
reſponding natural numbers; ſo that a /ogarithm being 
given, we may find the correſponding number by inſpec- 
tion only, which can ſeldom he done by the common 
tables; nor can the correſponding number to a lg 
not in the table he found without ſome trouble. 
A table of this fort is called by Dr. Wallis an @nti-/oga- 
rithmic canen; and by this canon a lagarithm being given, 
its nuſhber may be found with the ſame facility that a 
logarithm of a given number may be found by the common 
canon. 
Dr. Wallis tells us, that a canon of this kind was formed 
many years ago. It was begun, perhaps, by Harriot, and 
it was finiſhed at leaſt, and prepared for the preſs, if not 
begun by Warner, This canon ſeems to have been loft ; 
but the loſs has been ſupplied by Mr. Dodſon. See the 
Anti-logarithmic canon by James Dodſon, Lond. 1742. fol. 
where the author alſo ſhews the conſtruction and uſe of 
his table at large : and in which he has computed the 
numbers corrciponding to every eg from 1 to 
1000co, to 11 places of figures. | | 
LoGARIiTHMS, hyperbolic, are the ſame as natural logarithms, 
or thoſe of Napier's ſirſt ſcheme. 
The reaſon ot the appellation is the analogy hyperbolic 
ſpaces have to /ogarithms. Thus, 
It is known, that if on the aſymptote OS of an hyper- 
bola LMN, Tab. II Analy/is, fig. 49. the abſeiſſæ OA, OP, 
OG, OR, &c. be taken in geometric progrellion, the cor- 
reſponding ſectors LOM, LON, LOQ, Kc. or the 
ſegments LAPM, LAGN, LARQ,, &c. will be 
in arithmetical progreſſion. Hence, the ſegments or 
ſeQors will be the /zarithms of their correſponding ab- 
ſeiſſæe, OP, OG, OR, &c. And the ſector LOM, or 
the ſegment LAM meaſures the ratio OP to OA. The 
modulus of this ſyſtem of /sgarithms is the parallelogram 
OALB, which being ſuppoſed unity, theſe /ogaritmms 
coincide with Napicr's. 
Hyperbolic ſectors meaſure ratios as circular ſ2ctors or 
arches meaſure angles. See Maclaurin, I. c. Art. 177. 
L'Hopital Sect. Coniq. art. 221. 
By means oi the hyperbola having the et logarithm 
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bf 1 go, it is eaſy to find the 1 logarithm of 10. 
Let EZ and ET (Tab. III. . fig. 66.) be | 
the aſymptotes of ” rectangular rbola Y Al, 
whoſe parameter is AP =PE =. "Then, the area 


of the ſpace PABC will be the hyperbolic lega- 
rithm of 75 that is, of EC; the area of the ſpace PA le 


will be the hyperbolic logarithm of ==, that is of 1 z and | 
C | 

the area of the ſpace ch BC will be the hyperbolic logarithm 

of == the right lines or ordinates CB and cb being 


ſuppoſed parallel to the aſymptote EZ. Now, to find 


theſe areas. 


1. Pat Pcz=x, and c<=y; then, by the known property 
of the curve, 5 which, drawn into x, is yx= 


*_= the fluxion of P (by throwing : 
— * — 

ries,) KTK T πτ] KTM TAN + 3% + xx + x*3 + 3% 

+ x**x +x**x, &c. therefore the fluent of this ſeries, viz. 

x +315 +32) +ax* +330 +35) +437 +33) +422 + tex? + 

Tix" Hz + &c. is==P5. 


2. Put PC=x, and CB=y; then = andy 
* 


into a ſeries,) 


into a ſe- 


= the fluxion of PB= (by throwing 25 
* 

K -K TX Nπ -A TNNπν -N TK- TAMA -A + x? 
X— x**+ &c. therefore the fluent of this ſeries, viz. x— 
I L - LT e +45 
a — 1 ＋ &c. is PB. 

Hence if Pc==PC, the area ch BC, viz. the ſum of Pb and PB, 
willbe=2 Xx :, , N DA +43 + &c. And 
Pb —PB will bez ATT + A- AX ZK +, &c. 
That is, if Ec.9, and cP=PC=.1 ; then, by ſubſtitut- 
a for x, we ſhall have cB=. 20067069 54, &c. and Pb 
— PB=.0100503 358, &c. half of which added to half cB 
15+1053605156, &c. =Pb= the hyperbolic logarithm of 


5 And, if Ec==.8, and cP=PC=x=.2; then, by 
writing .2 for x, we have cB=.4054651081, &c.=the 


hyperbolic logarithm of —;andPþ— PB=.040821 3945, 
&c. half of which ſubtracted from half cB is. 1823215567, 


c. BS the hyperbolic lagaritbm of or 1.2; and 
1 
this ſubtraQted from ch; leaves. 2231435513, &c.=Pb= 


the hyperbolic logarithm of 3 Therefore, by the nature 


of legarithmt, the hyperbolic logarithm of = *. * 1.2, 


\ : « SHE 
Dix. of 2, is . 10536051 56, &c. +.40546510$1, &c. 
+.1823215567, &c. . 6931471805, &c. and, the hyper- 
bolic legarithm of 2, viz. of 8, is = 3* . 6931471805, 
&c. = 2. 0794415416, &c. and, the hyperbolic hoga- 
rithm of 8 * 85 biz. of Io, is ==2.0794415416, &c. 
＋. 2231435513. &c. . 2. 30258 50 9, &c. Q. E. I. 
Rowe's Fluxions, p. 204, &c. 
LoGARITHM, imaginary, is uſed for the lagarithm of nega- 


retain what he judges, or to teach what he retains; whence 


The word is Greek, deu, derived from Moyer, 
diſcourſe 3 in regard thinking is only an inward, 
diſcourſe, wherein the mind converſes with itſelf, 
Logic is alſo ſometimes called dialtelica; and ſometime. 
the canoical art, as being a canon, or rule, for direQin, 
us in our reaſonings. \ > 
As, in order to think ariglit, it is neceſſary, that we 3 
prehend, judge, diſcourſe, and diſpoſe, or methogiz. 
rightly : hence perception or apprehenſion, judgmem. 
difcourſe or reaſoning, and diſpoſition, whence reſult; 
method, become the four ſundamental articles of this art: 
and it is from our refleftions on thoſe operations of the 
mind, that /zgic is, or ought to be, wholly drawn, 

Lord Bacon Jivides logic into four branches, according tg 
the ends propoſed in each: for a man reaſons, either t, 
find what he ſecks, or to judge of what he finds, or to 


ferm,, 
ment] 


ariſe ſo many arts of reaſoning z viz. the art of inquiſtiqy, 
or invention; the art of examining, or judgment; the 
art of preſerving, or of memory; and the art of ez. 
tion, or delivery. 
Logic, havin * extremely abuſed, is now in ſome 
diſrepute. The ſchools have ſo clogged it with barhz. 
rous terms and phraſes, and have run it out fo much into 
dry uſeleſs ſubtleties, that it ſeems rather intended to 
exerciſe the mind in wrangling and diſputation, than to 
aſſiſt it in thinking juſtly. It is true, in its original, it 
was rather — as the art of cavilling, than of rea- 
ſoning; the Greeks, among whom it had its riſe, being 
a people who piqued themſelves mightily * their be. 
ing able to talk ex tempore; and to argue, by turns, on 
either ſide of the queſtion. —Hence their dialectici, to be 
always furniſhed with arms for ſuch rencounters, invented 
a ſet of words and terms, rather than rules and reaſors, 
fitted for the uſe of contention and diſpute. 
Logic, then, was only an art of words, which frequently 
had no meaning, but ſerved well enough to hide ignorance 
inſtead of improving knowledge; to baffle reaſon inſtead 
of aſliſting it, and to confound the truth inſtead of 
clearing it.— Much of that heap of words, and rules, 
which we have borrowed from the old /og:c, is of little 
uſe in life; and is ſo far out of the common uſage, that 
the mind does not attend to them without trouble ; and 
finding nothing in them to reward its attention, it ſoon 
diſcharges itſelf, and loſes all ideas it had conceived of 
of them. 
But /ogic, diſengaged from the jargon of the ſchools, 
and reduced into a clear A IN method, is the 
art of conducting the underſtanding in the knowledge of 
things, and the diſcovery of truth. 
From its proper uſe we gain ſeveral very conſiderable ad- 
vantages : for, 1. The conſideration of rules incites the 
mind to a cloſer attention and application in thinking; 
ſo that we hereby become aſſured, that we make the belt 
uſe of our faculties. 2. We hereby more caſily and ac- 
curately diſcover and point out the errors and defects 
in our reaſoning ;z for the common light of reaſon, ur- 
aſſiſted by logic, frequently obſerves an argumentation to 
be faulty, without being able to determine wherein the 
preciſe failure conſiſts. 3. By theſe refleions on the 
order and manner of the operations of the mind, we ae 
brought to a more juſt and complete knowledge of the 
nature of our own underſtanding. See S0 and U- 
DERSTANDING. 


tive and imaginary quantities, ſuch as a= =, &c. 
Thus alſo the fluents of certain imaginary fluxionary ex- 
ax 


LOGICAL concrete. See COoncCRETE. 
LoG1CAL part, See PART. 
LOGISTA, the title of an officer at Athens, whoſe buſinets 


preſſions, ſuch as „ &c. are imagina- 


ry logarithms. Euler Analyf. infin. vol. i. p. 72, 74. 


The expreſſion = repreſents the fluxion of the logarithm 
* 


of x, and the fluent therefore of — is the /ogarithm of x; 
| x 


x which 
4% —1, 


but no /zzarithmcan repreſent the fluent of 


3s therefore called an imaginary logarithm. 
However, when theſe imaginary logarithms occur in the 
folutions of problems, they may be transformed into cir- 
cular arcs or ſeQors ; that is, the imaginary logarithm, or 
imaginary hyperbolic ſector becomes a real circular ſector. 
See Bernouhi, Oper. tom. i. p. 400, and p. 512. Mac 
Laurin's Fluxiong, art. 762, ſeq. Walmeſley, Anal. des 
Meſ. p. 63. 
LOGARTTHMIC curve. See Curve. 
LOGGERHEAT, in the S Language, denotes a large 
round ball of iron, with a long handle, for heating pitch 
LOGIC, the art of thinking juſtly; or of making a right 
uſe of our rational faculties, in defining, dividing, and 
reaſoning : or, as it is defined by an excellent writer on 
this ſubject, 4e is the art of, uſing reaſon well in our en- 
quiries after truth, aud the communication of it to others. 
Watz. 


LOGISTIC, or /ogarithmic line, a curve fo called, from it 


was to receive and paſs the accounts of magiſtrates, wien 
they came out of their office. 
The /ogifle were in number ten; they were elected by 
— and had ten euthyni, or auditors of accounts, unde 
them. 


properties and uſes, in conſtructing and explaining tte 
nature of logarithms. 5 
If the right line AX (Tab. Analy/is, fig. 37.) be divided 
into any number of equal parts, and to the points of th6!? 
diviſions, A, P, p, &c. be drawn lines continually Pre. 
portional, the points, N, M, m, &c. form the 4% e © 
logarithmic, line, or curve. 1 
Here the abſciſſes A P, Ap, &c. are the logaritluns of lle 
ſemiordinates P M, pm, &c. 

Hence, if A Pra, A pr, PM=y, pm=z, and the h 
garithms of y and z=ly and ; x will be==/y, and „ U 
conſequently x : v=/y:1z; that is, the denommaton - 
the ratios AN: PM, and AN: 5 un, are to one anoti 
as the abſciſſes AP and A p. * 
Hence it follows, that there may ho infinite other 4.4“, 
lines invented: provided xm:vm:: ly: I =, that Wy 5 
the roots, or powers, may be the logarithms of the be 
miordinates. The /opi/tic will never concur with vi 
axis, except at an infinite diſtance 3; ſo that AN 1518 
alymptote, See Loggrithmic CURVE. 


4 * 


| | | 2 b 
7 adrature of the. See Qu ADR ATURE. . 
— Lo 2 — ſpiral, a line, whoſe conſtruclion 
Lost - Hows. — Divide the quadrant of a circle into any 
time; 3 of equal parts, in the points N, u, u, Kc. (Jab. 
Qing F alyfis, fig. 22+) and from the radii CN, Cn, Cn, &c; 
xn _ * M, Cm, Cm, &c. continually roportional, 
e ape pr points M, my my &c. form the rife ſpiral ; 
diz, The arches, therefore, AN, An, &c. are the logarithms 
ment, of the ordinates CM, Cm, &c. whence alſo it follows, 
eſult; that there may be infinite logiftic ſpirals. OY 
Bartz OGISTICA, or LoG1STICAL arithmetic, a denomination 
f the L iven to the arithmetic of ſexageſimal fractions, 


metimes gi . , : 
_ by aſtronomers in their calculations. 
ng to It was ſo called from a Greek treatiſe of one Barlaamus 
er to Monachus, who wrote about ſexageſimal multiplication 


or to curately; aud intitled his book Abſiciun. i This 
hence a or Vol . about the year 1350, but he miſtakes 
ſition, the work for a treatiſe of algebra. 

3 the Shakerly, in his Tabulæ Britannicz, has a table of loga- 
elecu- zithms adapted to the ſexageſimal fractions; which, there- 


ſome arithmetic of them, which is by this means obtained, 
Aarha. and by which all the trouble of multiplication, and divi- 
h into Gon, is ſaved, he calls legiſtical arithmetic. 

led to LOGOGRAPHI, Aoyclgagoi, 2 the Ancients, were the 
an to ſecretaries of the Lo GIs T, and kept an account of the 
al, it public revenues. 


rea- LOGOGRIPHUS, from the Greek 2405, diſcourſe, and 


bein waiÞ%, or yorros, net, a kind of ſymbol, or riddle, propote 
ir be. to ſtudents for their ſolution, in order to exerciſe and 
8, on improve the mind. SHS. : 

to be The logogriphus uſually conſiſts in ſome equivocal alluſion, 
ented or mutilation of words; which, literally taken, ſignify 
aſors, ſomething different from the thing intended by itz fo that 


it is a kind of medium between a REBUs and proper 
rently ANIGMAs : | 
Tance According to Kircher, lagegriphi are a kind of canting 
ſtead arms: thus a perſon called Leonard, who bore in his 
ad of arms a lion and nard, or ſpikenard, according to that 
rules, father, made a /ogogriphe, CEdip. Egypt: 

little | In another place, the ſame author dehnes logegriphus to 
that be an enigma; which, under one name, or word, will 
and bear various meanings, by adding or retrenching ſome 
t ſoon | part of it, —This kind of enigmas is well known to the 
red of Arabs; among whom are authors who treat expreſly 
of it. 

hools, LOGOTHETA, an officer under the emperors of the Eaſt, 
is the who kept an account of the various branches of public 
oe of and private expence. 

There were ſeveral kinds of them diſtinguiſhed by the par- 
le ad- ticular branch they ſuperintended, asthe leg otheta ⁊ Spous, 
es the or poſt-maſter general; logotheta Twy outznuy, or maſter of 
king; the houſhold, &c. 

e belt IOHOCH. See Loch. 

1d ac- 10 Ns, lanbi, in Anatomy, that part of the body about 
efecd the reins, properly the lower part of the ſpine of the 
„ un. back, compoſed of five vertebræ, larger than thoſe of 
ion to the back, and ſerving them as a baſe; having their arti- 
n the | culations pretty loofe, that the motion of the leins may 


n the be more free. See Tab. Anat. (Oftcol ) fig. 3. u. 14 fig. 


re are I 7. u. 16. fig. 9. * fig. 11. See alſo SEINE, and VER- 
F the 4 - TEBRA, © | 
| Ux- F Lokk, in Mythology, the name of one of the deities of 


the northern nations, anſwering to the Arimanes among 
the Perſians, whom they repreſent as at enmity both 
a with Gods and men, and the author of all the evils which 
finets deſolate the univerſe. Lotte is deſcribed in the Ep DA as 
when producing the great ſerpent which incircles the world; 
| Which ſeems to have been intended as an emblem of cor- 
ed by | ruption or ſin: he alſo gives birth to Hela or death, the 
under queen of the infernal regions; and alſo to the wolf Fenris, 
that monſter, who is to encounter the Gods and deſtroy 
the world. North. Ant. vol. ii. p- 85, &c. 
LOLIUM, in Botany, darnel, or ryc-graſs, a genus of the 
triandria digynia claſs, with a ſingle-leaved, fixed, many- 
flowered empalement. 
he ancients uſed the word /o/inm, as the name of a 
diſeaſed ſtate of corn of any kind, and have given ac- 
counts of ſeveral ſorts of diſeaſed appearances, to all of 
1 which they indifferently gave this name. Sce GRass. 
OLLARDS, in Ecclęſiaſtical Hiſtory, a religious ſect, differ- 
ing in my religious points from the church of Rome, 
which arofe in Germany about the beginning of the 
ourteenth century; ſo called, as many writers have erro- 
— imagined, from Walter Lollard, who began to 
og matize in 1315, and was burnt at Cologn : but it is 
@ ident that Lollard was no C, urname, but merely a term 
Mr applied to all heretics who concealed the 
<1 on of error under che appearance of piety. 
f nook of Canterbury derives the origin of the word 
. a * among us, from /olium, a tare; as if the Lollards 
fre ine tares ſown in Chriſt's vmeyard,. —Abelly ſays, 
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fore, he calls logiſtical logarithms ; and the expeditious | 


t the word Lollard ſigniſies prai/ing God, from the 


German loben, to praiſe, and herr, Lord y becauſe the 
Lollards employed themſelves in travelling about from 
place to place, ſinging pſalms and hymns. : 
Others, much to the tame purpoſe; derive /o!lhard, lull- 
hard, or lollert lullert, as it was written by the ancient 
Germans, from the old German word Julien, lollen, or 
lallen, and the termination hard, with which many of the 
High Dutch words end. Lollen ſignifies to ſing with a 
low voice, and, therefore, Lolthard is a ſinger, or one 
who frequently ſings ; and in the vulgar tongue of the 
Germans, it denotes a perſon who is continually praiſing 
God with a ſong, or ſinging hymns to his honour, The 
Alexians or CELLITEs were called Lollards, becauſe 
they were public ſingers, who made it their buſineſs to 
inter the bodies of thoſe who died of the plague, and 
ſang a dirge over them in a mournful and indiſtinct tone 
as they carried them to the grave, The name was after- 
wards afſumed by perſons that diſhonoured it; for we 
find, among thoſe Lollardt who made extraordinary pre- 
tences to picty and religion, and ſpent the — part 
of their time in meditation, prayer, and ſuch acts of 
piety, there were many abominable hypocrites, who en- 
tertained the moſt ridiculous opinions and concealed the 
moſt enormous vices under the ſpecious mark of this ex- 
traordinary profeſhon. And many injurious aſperſions 
were propagated againſt thoſe who afſumed this name, by 
the prieſts and monks; ſo that by degrees, any perſon 
who covered hereſies or crimes under the appearance of 
piety, was called a Lollard. Thus the name was noͤt 
uſed to denote any one particular ſect, but was formerly 
common to all perſons and all ſets, who were ſuppoſed 
to be guilty of impiety towards God or the church, under 
an external profeſhon of extraordinary piety. However, 
many ſocieties, conſiſting both of men and women, un- 
der the name of Le//ards, were formed in moſt parts of 
Germany, and Flanders, and were ſupported partly by 
their manual labours, and partly by the charitable dona- 
tions of pious perſons. 'The magiſtrates and inhabi- 


tants of the towns, where theſe brethren and ſiſters re- 


ſided, gave them particular marks of favour and pro- 
tection, on account of their great uſefulneſs to the ſick 
and needy. They were thus ſupported againſt their ma- 
lignant rivals, and obtained many papal conſtitutions, by 
which their inſtitute was confirmed, their perſons ex- 
empted from the cognizance of the inquiſitors, and ſub- 
jected entirely to the juriſdiction of the biſhops ;]; but as 
theſe meaſures were inſufficient to ſecure them from mo- 
leſtation, Charles, duke of Burgundy, in the year 1472, 
obtained a ſolemn bull from pope Sixtus IV. ordering 
that the CELL1TEs, or Lollards, ſhould be ranked among 
the religious orders, and delivered from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhops; and pope Julius II. — them yet 
greater privileges in the year 1506. Moſheim informs us, 
that many ſocieties of this kind are ſtill ſubſiſting at Co- 
logn, and in the cities of Flanders, though they have 
evidently departed from their ancient rules. Eccl. Hiſt. 
vol. iii. p. 188. 8vo. | 

Lollard and his followers rejected the ſacrifice of the 
maſs, extreme unCtion, and penances for ſin ; arguing, 
that Chriſt's ſufferings were ſuthcient. He is likewiſe 
ſaid to have ſet aſide baptiſm, as a thing of no effect; 
and repentance, as not abſolutely neceſſary, &c.— 
In England, the followers of Wickliffe were called, by 
way of reproach, Lollards, from ſome afhnity there was 
between ſome of their tenets; though others are of opi- 
nion, that the Engliſh L-{lards came from Germany. 
They were ſolemnly condemned by the archbilhop of 
Canterbury, and the council of Oxford. 

LOMBAIRE externe, in Anatomy, a name given by Win- 
ſow, and ſome other of the French writers, to a muſcle, 
called by the earlier authors the primus dor/, and now 
generally known by the name guadratus lumborum. The 
| 4" call this the extcrnal lumbal muſcle, in diſtinction 
from the p/cas mag uns, which they call the /azt$are in- 
terne. 

LoMBAIRE interne, in Anatemy, a name given by Winſlow, 
and ſome other French writers, to the muſcle generally 
called pſoas mag nus. 

LOMEN'TUM, a word uſed by the old writers on medicine, 

to cxpreſs a meal made of beans, or bread made of this 
meal, and uſed as a waſh. See DETERSOR1IUM. 
Others have applicd it to the French chalk, or merock- 
thus, uſed by the ſcowerers of cloaths, which is brought 
over in large cakes, reſembling: loaves or cakes of 
bread. 

LOMMIA, in Orn:the/:gy, the name of a web-footed wa- 
ter-ſowl common on the Engliſh ſhores, and called in 
different places the guillem, guillemot, ſea- hen, kiddaw, 
and /eut : the laſt name, however, is ſomewhat equixo- 
cal as the Scotch call the common rug i by this 
name. 

The lemmia, or kiddaw, or COLYNBUS trcile of Linnæus, 
is much like the ragor-bill, but it js larger, being of yo 
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full ze o common duck ; its head, neck, wings, back, 
and tail, as alſo the upper part of its throat, are of a mixed 
colour, between brown, black, and grey ; its breaſt, belly, 
and lower part of its throat are white, and its wings are 
variegated with a mixture of White; its bill is ſtrait, 
black and ſharp, and is three 1 breadth long, and 
rounded ; its legs are placed far behind, and it has no 
hinder toes. It is very plentiful on the high cliffs on ſe- 
veral of our coaſts, and builds on the naked rocks there. 
It is a very ſimple bird, for when it is ſhot at and ſees | 
ſome of its companions killed by it; it will not quit the | 
rock. Ray's Ornithol p. 244. 

There is a leſſer variety of this bird, which frequents the 
Welch coaſts in winter; and which haunt the frith of 
Forth in purſuit of ſprats, where they are called morrots; 
but they all retire before ſpring. 

LONCHITIS, in Botany. See SPLEENWORT. 

LONCHO'TON, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to 
expreſs the belt and pureſt kinds of native vitriol, of the 
green or bluiſh-green kinds. 

LONDON prize, in Botany. See SAXIFRAGE. 

LONG accent, in Grammar. See ACCENT. 

LoxG hand. See Long HAND. 

LonG meaſure. See MEASURE. 

Long muſcles, in Anatomy. See LoxNGUs. 

LonG-jointed, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be lang- 
jointed, whoſe paſtern is ſlender and pliant. Long-jointed 
horſes are wont to have wind-galls. 

LoxG-legs, in Natural Hiſtory. See TiPULa. 

LONG A, lang, in the Italian Muſic, is a charater marked 


thus A, containing four ſemi-breves, in common tune, and 
conſequently eight minims, unleſs tied to a breve; for its 
content in ſuch caſe, fee LiGaTURE. 

LONGANON, a name given by ſome authors to the in- 
teſtinum rectum. 

LONGEVITY, length of life. See Lirs and Ack. 
From the different /ongevities of men in the beginning of 
the world, after the flood, and in theſe ages, Mr. Derham 
draws a good argument for the interpoſition of a Divine 
Providence. 

Immediately after the creation, when the world was to be 
peopled by one man and woman, the ordinary age was 
goo years and upwards, —Immediately after the flood, 
when there were three perſons to ſtock the world, their 
age was cut ſhorter z and none of thoſe patriarchs, but 
Shem, arrived at 500. In the ſecond century we find 
none that reached 240; in the third, none, but 'Terah, 
that came to 200 years; the world, at leaſt a part of it, 
by that time being ſo well peopled, that they had built 
cities, and were cantoned out into diſtant nations. By 
degrees, as the number of people increaſed, their /onge- 
©ity decreafed, till it came down, at length, to 70 or 80 
years; and there it ſtood, and has continued to ſtand, 
ever Gnce the time of Moſes. This is found a good 
media, and, by means hereof, the world is neither 
overſtocked, nor kept too thin; but life and death keep 
a pretty equal pace. 

That the common duration of man's life has been the 
ſame in all ages ſince the world was peopled, is plain, 
both ſrom ſacred and profane hiſtory. Fo paſs by others, 
Plato lived to 8r, and was accounted an old man : and 
the inſtancesof /onocw/typroduced by Phny, lib. vii. cap. 48. 
as very extraordinary, may moſt of them be paralleled in 
modern hiſtories, particularly in Dr. Plott's Nat. Hiſt. of 
Ox. and Staff. — Among others, he tells of twelve tenants 
to the fame perſon, who made up 1009 years; to ſay 
nothing of old Parr, who lived 152 years 9 months ; nor 
of H. Jenkins, of Yorkſhire, who lived 169 years; or 
of the counteſs of Deſmond, or Mr. Eckleſton, both of 
Ireland, who each excceded 140 years. 
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LONGTMETRY, the art of meaſuring lengths, both ac- ] 


celhble as roads, &c. and inacceſſible, as arms of the 
ſex, &c. 

Lengimeiry is a part of trigonometry, and a dependent on 
geometry, in the fame manner as altimetry, planimetry, 
ſtereometry, &c. 

The art of Jengimetry ſee under the names of the inſtru- 
ments uſed in it, particularly 'THEODOLITE, CHaAiN, 
DisT&axcr, &c. 

LONGISSIMUS der. See Donsr. 

In conjunction with ſome others, this helps to kcep the 
body ercct. 

Lo x H % Ocul7, Sce Onriguns ſuperior. 

LONG ITU DE Ve earth, is ſometimes uſed to denote its 
extent from welt to caſt, according to the direction of the 
Equator 
By whic h it ſtands contradiſtinguiſned from the /atitud: 
of the ear th, which denotes its extent from one pole to the 
other. ; | 

LoNGITUDE of a ſtar, in Aftronomy, is an arch of the eclip- 
tic, counted from the beginning of Aries, to the place 


LoxGITUDE, geocentric, of @ planct. 
LoxXGITUDE of a place, in Geography, is its diſtance from 
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The longitude of a ſtar, as S/Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 14. 1 
is an arch of the ecliptic EL, comprehended between 2) 
beginning of Aries, and the circle of /ongitude TM ** 
through the centre of the ſtar S. N 
Longitude ſtands in the ſame relation to the ecliptic, i 
right aſcenſion does to the equator. Mr 
In which ſenſe, the longitude of a ſtar amounts to my q 
the ſame, as the ſtar's place in the ecliptic, reckoned feen 
the beginning of Aries; which, to find, ſee PL act y 
the fun, or lar. | 7 
LONGITUDE of the fun, or a far, from the next equingg;g 
point, is the number of degrees, and minutes they * 
from the beginning of Arics, or Libra, either before 5 
after them; which can never be more than 180 depree: 
See Grockxrzle. 


ſome firſt meridian; or an arch of the equator, intercer, 
ed between the meridian of the place, and the 55 — 
RIDIAN. Sce a table exhibiting the quantity of each 
degree of lang itude in each parallel of latitude, under 
DEGREE. 
LonGiTuDF, in Navigation, is the diſtance of a ſhip, or 
place, caſt or weſt, from another, counted in degrees of 
the equator. If this diſtance be counted in leagues, 
miles, or in degrees of the meridian, and not in thoſe 
proper to the parallel of latitude, it is uſually called pz. 
PARTURE. 
To diſcover an exact method of finding the /ongitude it 
ſea, is a problem that has extremely perplexed the ma. 
thematicians of theſe two laſt ages ; and for the ſolution 
whereof, great rewards have been publicly offered by the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other nations; this being 
the only thing wantingto render navigation perfect, 
In the year 1598, Philip the third, king of Spain, offered 
a reward of 1000 crowns for the ſolution of this pro- 
blem; this noble exampie was followed by the States 
General, who offered 10,000 florins; and in 1635, Johy 
Morin, profeſſor of mathematics at Paris, propoſed 3 
method of reſolving it to cardinal Richlieu; though tie 
commiſſioners, who were appointed to examine this me- 
thod, judged it inſuſſicient, on account of the imperfec- 
tion of the lunar tables, cardinal Mazarin, in 1645, pro- 
curcd for him a penſion of 2000 livres. In 1714, an act 
was patled in the Britiſh parliament, appointing and im- 
powering certain commiſſioners to make out a bill for a 
ſum not exceeding 2000/. towards making neceſſary ex- 
periments z and allo granting a reward to the perſon who 
ſhould diſcover the /ong:tude at ſea, proportioned to the 
degree of accuracy that might be attained by ſuch method; 
VIZ. a reward of 10,000. if it determines the ſaid hg.. 
tude to one degree of a great circle, or ſixty geographici 
miles; 15, cool. if it determines the ſame to two-thirds 
of that diſtance 3 and 20,0007. if it determines it to half 
that diſtance. It is added, that one moiety or half par 
of ſuch rewards or ſum, ſhall be due and paid when 
the ſaid commiſſioners, or the major part of them, do 
7 that any ſuch method extends to the ſecurity 
of ſhips, within eighty geographical miles from the 
ſhores, which are places of the greateſt danger; and 
the other moiety or half part, when a ſhip, by the ap 
pointment of the ſaid commithoners, or the major 
part of them, fhall thereby actually ſail over the ocean, 
from Great Britain to any ſuch port in the Welt In 
dies, as thoſe commillioners or the major part of them 
ſhall chuſe, or nominate for the experiment, without 
loling her /ong:tude beyond the limits above mentioned. 
12 Ann. Cap. 15. Sceœ alſo ſtat. 14 Geo. II. cap. 39. 
26 Geo. II. cap. 25. By ſtat. 14 Geo, III. all former 
acts concerning the langitude at ſea are repealed, except 
ſo much of them as relates to the appointment and au- 
thority of the commiſſioners thereby conſtituted, and allo 
ſuch clauſes as relate to the conſtructing, printing, pub- 
liſhing, &c. cf nautical almanacs, and other uſeful tables; 
and it is enacted, that any perſon, who ſhall diſcover any 
method for ſinding the /zngitude by means of a time— 
keeper, the principles of which have not hitherto bee" 
made public, thall be intitled to the reward of 53000. l, 
after certain trials preſcribed by the commillioners, ſuch 
method ſhall enable a ſhip to keep her /ongitude, duiing 
a voyage of fix months; within ſixty geographical mils, 
or a degree of a great circle; to 7500. if it ferves 
keep her /cneitude for the ſame time, within ſorty ges 
graphical miles, or two-thirds of a degree of a great circle 
or to a reward of 16,0001. if, for that time, it enables lf 
to keep her longitude within thirty geographical miles, 
half a degree of a great circle. It the method propolc 
ſhall be by means of improved folar and lunar tables, tie 
author of ſuch tables ſhall be intitled to a reward ot 59% 
when they ſhew the diſtance of the moon ſrom the fuß 
and ſtars within 15“ of a degree, anſwering to about 
of longitude, after making an allowance of half a depg'®* 
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for the errors of obſervation, and under certain relic 


Where a ſtar's circle of Iongitude cuts the ecliptic, 
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_ limits preſcribed by this and other acts, _— to the lan- 


may make either one or one hundred and eighty degrees 
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tions for a period of 181 years, which is deemed the 
period of the irregularities of the lunar motions. In caſe 
any other method ſhall be propoſed for finding the longi- 
iude at ſea, beſide theſe already mentioned, the author 
ſhall be intitled to goool. if it ſhall determine the faid 
loitude within one degree of a great circle, or ſixty geo- 
hical miles; to 7500/. if it ſhall determine the ſame 


4 rde of that diſtance; and to 10,000. if it ſhall 
determine the ſame to one half of that diſtance. The 


commiſſioners are impowered by this act to make out 
dills upon the treaſurer of the navy for any ſums of mo- 
ney, which they ſhall think neceſſary for making experi- 
ments with relation to any probable diſcovery or improve- 
ment. It is obſervable, that there is an ambiguity in the 
gitude, which may poſſibly be the occaſion of diſputes; for 
fixty geographical miles or one degree of a great circle 


of longitude ; and, therefore, the determination ought to 
have been expreſſed in minutes of the equator. 
Various are the attempts that authors have made for this 
urpoſe, and various the methods they have propoſed, 
which have been attended with different degrees of ſucceſs. 
TTT 
e diſterenc ints on the 
earth; for the /ongitude of any place is an arc of the equa- 
tor intercepted _—_ 2 ſaid meridian and the meri- 
dian of that place, and this arc is proportional to the 
quantity of time which the ſun requires to move from the 
2 meridian — the 8 2 every 3 degrees of 
e equator anſwering to an hour, i e. one degree to 4 
minutes of time, * minute of a degree to 15 ſe- 
conds of time; the difference of time being known, and 
turned into degrees, will give the /ongitude, and vice verſa. 
This ſome have attempted to effect by clocks, watches, 
and other automata : for, if a clock or watch was fo 
contrived, as in all ſeaſons and in all places to go uni- 
formly; ſuch a watch being regulated to London or 
* time, would always ſhew the time of the day 
at London or Greenwich, then the time of the day under 
any other meridian being found, the difference between 
0 
ing, wou ongitude. 
Gemma Friſius, in a tract intitled De Principiis Aſtro- 
nomiæ et Geographiæ, printed at Antwerp in 1530, 
ſeems to have been the ſirſt who ſuggeſted the method of 
finding the long itude at ſea by means of watches, or time- 
keepers 3 which —_ were then, as he ſays, but 
lately invented. After A* 4 3 and 
9 insel r. 
Dr. e an 
M. Huygens, about the ſame time, viz. about the year 
1664, applied the invention of the pendulum-ſ — to 
2 and 2 it for the purpoſe of A 
e longitude at ſea. Some diſputes, however, between the 
former of thoſe gentlemen and the Engliſh miniſtry, pre- 
rented any experiments being made with watches con- 
* by 2 ; _ many 8 were Lee with 
watches conſtructed by M. Huygens. Major Holmes, in 
a voyage from the coaſt of Guinea in 1665, predicted 
Ve one of his watches, the /ongizude of the iſland of 
1 to , wy great degree ot 1 | -_ a rex 
ncouraged Huygens to improve the ſtructure of his 
watches, (ſee Phil. 'Vranſ. Ne 47, for May, 1669), but 
experience {oon convinced him, that unleſs methods could 
be regen * proferving the A. Ip motion of ſuch 
machines, and preventing the eftects of heat and cold 
and other diſturbing cauſes, they could never anſwer the 
e of — longitude z and on this account 
8 N failed. ö ee N who turned his 
this way, alter the public encouragement held 
3 by the act of 17 14, was Henry Sully, an Eagliſhmanz 
om 1714, printed at Vienna, a ſmall tract on the 
1 of and atterwards removing to 
_ mployed himſelf in improving time-keepers for 
ie diſcovery of the /ongitude. He is ſaid to have great! 
diminiſhed the friction, and to have rendered that which 
remained uniform. The greater part of what'is yetknown 
of wat h ki . A . . . 1 7 
22 ch-making in France, is principal!y to be attributed 
om L * Bo e ulien le Roy was his pupil, and 
: oft of his inventions to him, which he aiterwards 
** ng and executed; and this gentleman, his ſon, and 
ws then are the only perſons in France, who have 
rned their thoughts this way ſince the time of Sully, 
-veral watches, made by the two latter artiſts, have been 
re, at ſea, at * of the king of France, and 
9 accounts * 4" publithed of theſe trials; 
s not appear that they afford any conſiderable 
. r with regard to the main object. In the year 
wy our own wag Mr. John Harriſon, pro- 
a time-keeper of his own conſtruction, which was 


found to keep ti : 
Vol. III. 1 * * exactly with the heavens, as not to | 
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err above one ſecond in a month, for ten years together: 
and in the year 1736, chis machine was tried, vn board 
one of his majeſtys ſhips, in a voyage to and from Lifbon ; 
and by its exact meaſure of time, in the' ſhip's return 
from Liſbon, corrected an error of almoſt'a degree and 
a half, in the computation of the ſhip's reckoning. Mr. 
Harriſon, in conſequence of this fucceſs, received public 
encouragement to proceed ; and he made three other 
time-keepers, every one of which was more accurate, 
and better adapted to the PET meaſuring time truly 
at ſea, than the former. The ſecond of his machines 
was finiſhed in 1739; the third in 1758 and the fourth 
in 1761 : this laſt proved ſo much to Mr. Harriſon's ſatis- 
faction, that he applied to the commiſſioners of the board 
of longitude for orders to make a trial of this inſtrument 
in a e to ſome port in the Weſt Indies, according 
to the directions of the ſtatute of 12th of Anne above 
cited. Accordingly Mr William Harrifon, ſon of the in- 
ventor, eee on board his majeſty's ſhip Deptiord, 
in November, 1761, with this fourth time-keeper, on a 
voyage for Jamaica; and the /ongitude of the iſland, as 
ſhewn by the time-keeper, on his arrival there, differed 
but one minute and a quarter of the equator from the 
true on itude, deduced from aſtronomical obſervations. 
The time-keeper alſo pointed oat the /ongitudes of the ſe- 
veral places, which they faw in the courſe of the voyage, 
in a very exact manner. Mr. Harriſon, junior, returned 
to England, with the time-keeper, in the latter end of 
March, 1762; and found that it had erred, in the whole, 
from its ſetting out to its return to England, no more 
than 1' 54” 4 in time, or 287 minutes of /ongitnde z wheres 
as the act requires no greater exactneſs than 30 minutes, 
in a voyage to the Weft Indies. Mr. ttarrifon now claim- 
ed the whole reward of 20, oc offered by the ſaid att; 
but ſome doubts ariſing in the minds of the commifhoners 
concerning the true ſituation of the ifland of Jamaica and 
the manner in which the time at that place had been 
found, as well as at Portfmouth ; and it being farther 
ſuggeſted by ſome, that although the time-keeper hap- 
pened to be right at Jamaica and after its retur to Eng- 
land, it was by no means a proof that it had been always 
ſo in the intermediate times, another trial was propoſ- 
ed in a voyage to the iſland of Barbadoes, in which pre- 
cautions were taken to obviate as many of theſe ob- 
jections as pollible, Accordingly, the commiſſioners 
previouſly ſent out proper perfons to make aſtrono- 
mical obſervations at that iſland, which, when compared 
with other correſponding ones made in England, would 
determine, beyond a doubt, its true ſituation. Mr. 
William Harriſon again fet out with his father's time- 
keeper, in March 1764, the watch having been compared 
with equal altitudes, before he ſet out, at Portfmouth, 
and arrived at Barbadoes about the middle of ＋ 
where, on comparing it again with equal altitudes of the 
ſun, it was found to ſhew the difference of /ongitude be- 
tween Portſmouth and Barbadoes, 3? 55" 3”; the true 
difference of longitude between theſe places, reſultin 
from aſtronomical obfervations, being 3* 54 20”, 10 
that the error of the watch was 43 or 10 45” of len- 
gitude. The watch gained at the rate of 2% 58 a day, 
on mean time, from February 29th to March 21ſt, at 
Portſmouth, and loſt at the rate of 2”, 8 a day, from 
May 14th to May 17th, at Barbadoes : and from its de- 
ture from Surry-ſtreet, in the Strand, where it had 
— compared with Mr. Short's regulator, till its arrival 
there again, after one hundred and ſiſty- ſix days, it had 
aincd fifty-four ſeconds. In conſequence of this and the 
ee trials, Mr. Harriſon reccived a moiety of the re- 
ward offered by the 12th of Queen Anne, on 8 explain- 
ing the principles by which his time-keeper was con- 
ſtructed, and delivering this as well as the former three, 
to the commiſſioners of the /ongitude, for the ufe of the 
public. He was alſo promifed the other moiety of the 
reward, when other time-keepers were made, on the 
ſame principles, either by himſelf or others, which per- 
formed 2 well with that which he had laſt made. 
This laſt time-keeper was alſo ſent down to the royal ob- 
ſervatory at Greenwich, to be tried there, under the di- 


rection of the Rev. Mr. Maſkelyne, his majeſty's aſtro- 


nomer royal. It did not appear, however, that during 
the time of this trial, the watch went with the regula- 
rity that was expected, which gave reaſons for apprehend- 
ing that the performance even of the fame watch, was 
not at all times equal; and conſequently that little cer- 
tainty could be expected in the performance of different 
ones. Moreover, the watch was now found to yo, faſter 
than it did during its voyage to and from Barbadoes, by 
about cighteen or nineteen ſeconds in twenty-four hours; 
but this circumſtance was accounted foi by Mr. Harrifon ; 
who informs us, that he had altered the rate of its going 
by trying ſome experiments, which he had not time to 
finiſh before he was ordered to deliver up the watch *0 
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the board. Soon after this trial, the commiſſioners of | 
longitude agreed with Mr. Kendall, one of the watch- 
makers appointed by them to receive Mr. Harriſon's diſ- 


with this, in order to determine whether other watch- 
makers could, make them from the account which Mr. | 
Harriſon had given, as well as himſelf. The event proved 
the affirmative z for the watch produced by Mr. Kendall, in 
conſequence of this agreement, went conſiderably better 
than that which had been made by Mr Harriſon himſelf. | 
This watch was fent out with Capt. Cooke in his ſecond 
voyage towards the South Pole and round the world, in 
17724+1773, 1774, and 1775, to be tried under the care 
of Mr. Wales, employed by the board of /ngitude for | 
that purpoſe. The only defect which appears to have 
been in this watch is, that its rate of going was conti- 
nally accelerated; but in the 34 years, Gering this trial, 
it never amounted to 1404 a day. In conſequence of the 
oing of this watch, the houſe of commons were pleaſed, 
in 1774, to order the other moiety of the reward, offered 
by the a& of the 12th of queen Anne, to be given to Mr. 
arriſon, and to paſs the act above recited. Mr. Arnold 
has lately conſtructed a watch, which ſeems to be more 
accurate than any of the former; though it has not yet 
been tried at ſea, During thirteen months of trial from 
February 1779, to February 1780, the greateſt difference 
between the rates at which the watch went on any two 
days, was 6//,69 : the greateſt difference between its 
rates of going on any day and the next to it, was 41; 
ſo that the greateſt error it would have committed in the 
difference of /ongitude, on any one day, would have been 
very little more than one minute; which, as Mr. Arnold 
obſerves, is determining the /ongitude daily, to as great 
reciſion as the latitude can, in general, be determined. 
the mean rate at which it went during the month of 
February 17579, be taken as a ſtandard rate with which 
we may compare its going forthe following twelve months, 
the greateſt error which it would have committed in the 
longitude ſhewn by it, would have been 2/, 33//, 2, or 38 
18” in lengitude: the parts of this machine, which are to 
counteract the effects of heat and cold, feem to be molt } 
exactly adjuſted ; and the balance is fo adjuſted likewiſe, | 
that it is capable of going alike in the different poſitions 
into which the watch may be placed. Account kept 
during thirtcen Months inthe Royal Obſervatory at Green- 
wich, of the going of a Pocket chronometer, made on 
a new Conſtruction, by John Arnold, &c. 4to. 1780. See 
T1ME=-kteeper and PENDULUM. 
Others have propoſed various aſtronomical methods for 
finding the /:ng:tzde in the heavens ; for, if the exact 
times of any celeſtial appearancebe known for two places, 
the difference of thoſe times gives that of the langi- 
tude of thoſe places. "Theſe methods chiefly depend on 
having an ephemeris or almanac, ſuited to the meridian 
of ſome place, ſuppoſe Greenwich, for which the Naw- 
tical ALMANAC is fitted, which ephemeris ſhall contain 
for every day of the year the ſun's place, right aſcenſion, 
declination, the times of the planets paſſing the meridian, 
as alſo their riſing and ſetting, the times of the eclipſes of 
the ſun and moon, together with thoſe of Jupiter's ſa- 
tellites, the diſtance of the moon from the ſun, and ſome 
zodiacal ſtars at certain times; and, in general, the times 
when any other remarkable celeſtial appearances may be 
ſeen at the place for which the ephemeris is calculated : 
therefore, if the hour and minute be known, wherein 
any of the ſame phxnomena are obſerved in any unknown 
place, the difference between- the hour and minute of 
that place, and that other to which the tables are calcu- 
lated, and confequently, the difference of their meri- 
dians, and their /ong:ztude, from each other, are known 
alſo. 
Now the difficulty here does not conſiſt in the exact find- 
ing of the time, which is eaſily had, from the ſun's alti- 
tude, or azimuth, but the detect hes in the paucity of 
proper appearances, capable of being thus obſerved ; for 
all flow motions (v. gr. that of Saturn) are at once ex- 
cluded, as ſhewing but little difference in a conſiderable 
ſpace of time; and it being here required, that the phæ- 
nomenon be ſenſibly varied in two minutes time, an error 
of two minutes in time produces another of thirty miles 
in /ongitude, —Now there are no phænomena in the hea- 
vens that have theſe requiſites, excepting the ſeveral ſtages 
of an eclipſe of the moon: her /ong:tude, or place in the 
zodiac; her diſtance from the fixed ſtars, or appulſe to 
them; her ingreſs into the ecliptic ; or the points of her 
orbit, where that cuts the ecliptic, and the conjunction, 
diſtances, and eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, —-Of each 
of which in their order. 
1. The method, by the eclipſes of the moon, is very eaſy, 
and ſufficiently accurate, if there were but eclipſes every 
night.—At the moment wherein we ſee the beginning, or 
middle, or end of a lunar eclipſc by a teleſcope, we have 
nothing to do but take the altitude, or azimuth, of ſome | 


ſometimes two or three minutes of time, the longitude of 


- ſhould apply himſelf with the utmoſt care and diligence 


moon, and more lately by Mr. Euler, and others on 
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fixed ftar, from which the hour and minute are eaſily 
found; or without the altitude, if the ſtar be in the me⸗ 
ridian.— This hour and minute, therefore, thus found 
and compared with that expreſſed in the tables, gives th 
longitude. d 
But as the beginning or end of an eclipfe of the moon 
cannot be generally obſerved nearer than one minute, and 


places cannot be certainly determined by this method 
from a ſingle obſervation of the beginning or end, nears 
than a degree. However, if both the Veginning aud 
end of the eclipſe be obſerved, a conſiderably greater de. 
gree of exactneſs will be attained. 
2. The moon's place in the zodiac is a phænomenon 
more frequent than that of her eclipſes; but then the ch. 
ſervation thereof is difficult, and the calculus intricate 
and perplexed, by reafon of two parallaxes ; ſo that i 
is ſcarce practicable, to any tolerable degree of accu 
Indeed, by waiting till the moon comes into the mer. 
dian of the place, and then taking the altitude of ſome 
remarkable Har (the altitude being ſuppoſed to be ft 
known), from this altitude, and the latitude, we ſþ1j 
be able to find the time pretty accurately; though it wil 
be better to do it by ſome ſtar in the meridian. Now 
the time being found, it will be eaſy to find what point 
of the ecliptic is then in the meridian, or mid-heares, 
Thus we ſhall have the moon's place in the zodiac, cor 
reſponding to the time of our place. Then in the ephe. 
meris we find what hour it is in the meridian of the 
ephemeris, when the moon is in that part of the zodiac: 
thus we ſhall have the hour and minute of the two places 
for the ſame time; the difference of which will give ths 
difference of lengitude. 
3. In regard there are many times when the moon canne: 
be obſerved in the meridian, there is, therefore, another 
ſtill more frequent phznomenon, from which the ys; 
tude is ſought; v. the moon's appulſe, and recefs from 
the fixed ſtars; for from thence the moon's true place 
may be inveſtigated for the given time of obſcrvotion, 
The firſt perſon who recommended the inveſtigation of 
the /ongitude from obſerving the - diſtance between the 
moon and ſome ſtar, is faid to have been John Werner, 
of Nuremberg, who printed his annotations on the fir 
book of Ptolemy's Geography, in 1514: Peter Apian, 
M= of mathematics at Ingolſtadt, in 1524; Oronce 
inc, of Briangon, about 1530; Gemma Friftus, at Ant- 
werp, in 1530; Nonius or Pedro Nunez, in 1560; and 
Kepler, in 1630, all ſuggeſt and recommend the fans 
method. In 1665, king Charles IF. crected the obſerr:- 
tory at Greenwich, and appointed Mr. Flamſtecd his aftre= 
nomical obſerver, with this expreſs command, that he 


to the rectifying the table of the motions of the heavens, 
and the places of the fixed ſtars, in order to ſind out the 
ſo much deſired /ongitue at fea, for perfecting the art of 
navigation. To the fidelity and induſtry with which Mr. 
Flamſteed executed his commiſhon, we are in a great 
meaſure indebted for that curious theory of the moon, 
which was afterwards formed by the immortal Newton. 
This incomparable philofopher made the beſt uſe which 
human ſagacity could make of the obſervations with 
which he was furniſhed; but, as theſe were interrupted 
and imperfect, the difference of Sir Iſaac's theory irom 
the heavens would ſometimes amount at leaft to five mi- 
nutes. Dr. Halley employed much time on this fubject; 
and a ſtarry zodiac was publiſhed under his direction, 
containing all the ſtars to which the moon's appulſe can 
be obſerved : but for want of proper inſtruments and 
correct tables, he could not proceed in making the necc!- 
ſary obſervations : in a paper on this ſubject he expreis 
his hope, that the inſtrument juit invented by Mr Hare 
ley, might be applied to taking angles at fea with the 
deſired accuracy. See Phil. Tranſ. NY 421. This pre 
aſtronomer, and after him the abbe de la Caille, 28 
others, have reckoned the beſt aſtronomical meikod dt 
finding the Jonge at ſea, to be that wherein the dns: 
of the moon from the ſun, or from a ſtar is uted; of 
the moon's daily mean motion being about thirtecn de 
grees, her hourly mean motion is about half a degree, Gr 
one minute of a degree in two minutes of time; 4 
an error of one minute of a degree in poſition wit! Pie 
duce an error of two minutes in time, or half a degree 
in longitude: and if by obſervation it is determined Wi 
part of her daily motion the moon has run threns 
during the interval between a certain point of tine une 
a known meridian, and the inſtant of time when the © 
ſervations are made on her, under an unknown meridi!!» 
then her daily motion at that time will have, to the py 
thereof determined by obſervation, the ſame ratio, when 
twenty-four hours has to the interval of time taken? 
deſcribe that arc. From the very conſiderable 1mpro'e” 
ments made by Sir Iſaac Newton in the theory 9 12 
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principles, M. Tobias Mayer, profeſſor, of Gottingen, 


was enable 


any that were before publiſhed, 091 he has e * 
far as to give the moon 8 place within one minute of the 
ch. This has been proved by a 8 of the 
tables with the obſervations made at the Greenwich ob- 
” tory by the late Dr. Bradley, and by the preſent 
3 royal. Theſe tables, for which the widow 
of Mr Mayer was rewarded by the Britiſh 8 
were "ublithed in 1770, by Mr. Maſkelyne, y order of 
the commiſſioners of /ongitude. Mr. Maſkelyne, in his 
voyage to St. Helena, in 1761, made uſe of theſe tables, 
and found them to anſwer for the diſcovery of the longi- 
rude, within a degree; and in order to facilitate the ge- 
neral uſe of them, he propoſed a nautical ephemeris, the 
ſcheme of which was adopted by the commiſſioners of 
longitude, and firſt executed in the year 1767 : and 
the publication has been regularly continued ever 
ſince. But as the rules that were given in the appendix 
to one of thoſe publications, for correcting the effects of 
refraction and parallax were deemed too dithcult for ge- 
neral uſe, they were reduced to tables: ſo that by the help 
of the ephemeris, theſe tables, and others that are pro- 
vided, the calculations relating to the /ongitude, which 
could not be performed by the moſt expert mathematician 
in leſs than four hours, may now be completed with 
reater eaſe and accuracy in half an hour. Mr. Maſkelyne 
obſerves, that the error of Mr. Mayer's laſt lunar tables 
ſcarce ever exceeds 1' at the moſt, and ſeldom amounts 
to 20; and, therefore, the uncertainty hence ariſing in 
the determination of the engt, can ſcarcely exceed 
half a degree, and generally will not excced ten miles. 
As this method of determining the langitude depends on 
the uſe of the tables, annually publiſhed for this purpoſe, 
we ſhall refer thoſe who with for farther information, to 
the inſtructions that accompany them, and particularly 
to thoſe that are annexed to the tables requiſite to be uſed 
with the aſtronomical and nautical Ephemeris, 1766, p. 
141, &c. 
oo To find the /ongitude by the moon's ingreſs into the 
ecliptic, obſerve the moment of that ingreſs : then, in 
the ephemeris, ſce what hour it is iu the meridian of the 
ephemeris, when that ingreſs happens. The difference 
between theſe times gives the difference of longitude. 
See Moo. 
5. The phænomena of Jupiter's ſatellites have been ge- 
nerally preferred to thoſe of the moon, for finding the 
lygitnde ; becauſe the former are lefs liable to parallaxes 
and do, farther, afford a very commodious obſervation, 
in every ſituation of that planet above the horizon. 
Their motion is very ſwift, and muſt be calculated for 
every hour; and, for that reaſon, they are not found in 
the common ephemerides, but are had elſewhere ; parti- 
cularly in the Nautical Ephemeris. Theſe ſatellites of 
Jupiter were no ſooner diſcovered by Galileo, in his Syde- 
reus Nuncius, firſt printed at Venice, in 1610, than the 
frequency of their eclipſes recommended them for this 
purpoſe ; and among thoſe who attempted this ſubject, 
none were more ſucceſstul than Caflini. This great aſtro- 
nomer, in 1688, publiſhed at Bologna, tables for calcu- 
lating the appearances of their eclipſes, with directions 
for tinding thence the /, of places; and being 
Invited to France by Lewis XIV. he there publiſhed cor- 
retter tables in 1693 But the mutual attractions of the 
latellites rendering their motions very irregular, the tables 
ſoon became uſeleſs; inſomuch that they require to be 
renewed from time to time, which has been performed 
by ingenious perſons, as Dr. James Pound, Dr. James 
Bradley, NM. Caſſini the ſon, and M. Peter Wargentin. 
Wargentin's tables are much eſteemed ; they were firſt 
publithed at Stockholm, in the Acta Societatis Regia 
Scientiarum Upſalenſis, for the year 1741; and ſince 
more correctly from a new copy of the author's at Paris, 
m 175, by M. de la Laude. They are alſo publiſhed 
jn the Nautical Almanac for 1971 and 1779, &c. 
Now, to find the longitude by theſe ſatellites, with a good 
teleſcope obſerve a conjunckion of two of them, or of 
one of them with Jupiter, or any other the like appear- 
ance; and, at the ſame time, find the hour and minute 
from the meridian altitude of ſome ſtar, or by means of 
a clock or watch, previouſly regulated for the place of 
obſervation ; then, conſulting tables of the ſatellites, ob- 
eve the hour and minute wherein ſuch appearance 
bappens in the meridian of the place to which the tables 


give the /ongitude. 


he eclipſes of the firſt and ſecond of Jupiter's ſatellites 
ne the moſt proper for this purpoſe : and the belt te- 
e for obſerving them are common refracting te- 
” copes, from fifteen to twenty ſeet, reſſecting teleſcopes 
len inches or two feet, and teleſcopes of Mr. 
olloud's conſtruction, with two object glaſſes, from five 
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to ten feet; or, which are ſtill more convenient, thoſe 
of three feet and a half, conſtructed with three object 
glaſſes, which are as manageable as reflecting teleſcopes, 
and perform as much as thoſe of ten feet, with two ob- 
ject glaſſes. As theſe eclipſes happen almoſt daily, they 
afford the moſt ready means of determining the /ongitude 
of places at land, and have very much contributed to 
the modern improvements, in geography. If it were 
poſſible to obſerve them with ſufficient accuracy in a ſhip 
under fail, they would be of great ſervice in aſcertaining 
its /ongitude from time to time. In order to remedy the 
inconvenience to which theſe obſervations are liable from 
the agitation of the ſhip, Mr. Chriſtopher Irwin invented 
what he calls a marine chair. This chair was tried by 
Mr. Maſkelyne, in his voyage to Barbadoes, who found 
it totally impracticable to derive any advantage from the 
uſe of it: and indeed, conſidering the great power re- 
quiſite in a teleſcope for making theſe obſervations well, 
and the violence, as well as irregularities of the motion of 
a ſhip, there is reaſon to fear that the complete manage- 
ment of a teleſcope on ſhip-board will always remain a- 
mong the deſiderata in this part of nautical ſcience. 
Since all methods which depend on the phenomena of 
the heavens have alſo this other defect, that they cannot 
be obſerved at all times; the improvement of time- 
keepers is an object of very great importance. 
Mr. Whiſton and Mr. Ditton have propoſed a method of 
determining the /ongitude, by the flaſh and report of 
great guns. Sounds, it is known, move pretty equably in 
all their ſtages, whatever the ſonorous body be that occa- 
ſions them, or whatever the medium that conveys them. 
If, then, a mortar, or great gun, be exploded, at a place 
whoſe longitude is known, the difference between the time 
wherein the flaſh (which moves, as it were inſtanta- 
neouſly) is ſeen, and the ſound, which moves at the rate 
of a mile in four ſeconds, is heard, will give the diſtance 
of thoſe places from each other ; whence if their lati- 
tudes be known, the difference of lengitude will be like- 
wiſe known. 
Again, if the hour and minute of the exploſion be known 
(for the place where it is made), by obſerving the hour 
and minute from the ſun or ſtars, at the place whoſe /on- 
gitude is required; the difference between thofe times 
will give the difference of longitude. : 
Again, if the ſaid mortar be loaded with an iron ſhell, 
full of combuſtible matter, and poſited perpendicularly, 
it will carry the ſame a mile high, which will be ſeen 
near a hundred miles : if therefore, neither the ſound 
ſhall be heard, nor the flaſh ſeen, the diſtance of any re- 
mote place from the place of the mortar, may be deter- 
mined from the altitude of the ſhell above the horizon 
of the place unknown : and the diſtance and latitudes 
known, the langitude is eaſily found. According to this 
ſcheme, it was propoſed to have ſuch mortars fixed at 
proper diſtances, and at known ſtations, on all the fre- 
quented coaſts, iſlands, capes, &c. and to be exploded 
at certain hours, for the obſervation of mariners. 
This method, though good in the theory, yet is found 
uſeleſs in the practice; as being extremely troubleſome, 
and yet precarious. it ſuppoſes that ſounds may be 
heard forty, fifty, or ſixty miles; of which, it is true, 
we have inſtances, but they are very rare; and, ordina- 
rily, the report of a cannon is not heard above half ſo 
far, and ſometimes much leſs. It ſuppoſes, again, ſound 
to move always with equal velocity; whereas, in fact, its 
velocity is increaſed or diminiſhed as it moves with or 
againſt the wind. It ſuppoſes, again, the ſtrength of 
powder uniform; and that the fame quantity, carries the 
ſame range; the contrary whereof is known to every 
gunner, We ſay nothing of thick cloudy nights, when 
no lights can be ſeen; nor of ſtormy nights, when no 
ſound can be heard; even at inconſiderable diſtances. 
We have another method of finding the lngitude, pro- 
poſed by the ſame Mr. Whiſton, di. by the inclinatory, 
or DIPPING-needle. 
LoXG1TUDE, angle of. See ANGLE. 
LonG1TUDE, argument of. See ARGUMENT. 
LONGITUDE, circles of. See CIRCLE. 
LoxG1TUDE, degrees of. See DEGREE. 
LonGITUDE, parallax of. See PARALLAX. 
LoNGITUDEsS fraction of. See REFRACTION. 
LoNnGITUDE of motion, is uſed by Dr. Wallis for the mea- 
ſure of motion, eſtimated according to the line of direc- 
tion; on which principle, /zngitude of motion is the di- 
{tance, or length, which the centre of any moving body 
runs through, as it moves on in a right line. 
The ſame author calls tke meaſure of any motion, eſti- 
mated according to the line of direction of the vis motrix, 
the altitude of it. 
Bellini alſo uſes the terms longitude and altitude in the 
ſame ſenſe, in many places of his writings, which an or- 
dinary reader finds hard to underſtand, for want of this 
| interpretation. 
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interpretation. x By altitude alſo in his nineteenth propo- [LOOK-OUT, in Sea Language, denotes a watchful atten. 


fition de febribus, he means the thickneſs of the viſcid 

matter in the blood-veſſels z or the greateſt length a viſcid 

particle is extended into, from the ſide of a canal to its 
axis. 

LONGITUDINAL, in Anatomy, is uſed to ſignify ſome 
Lord or member, extended in length, or poſited length- 
wiſe. 

The membranes which compoſe the veſſels, are woven 

out of two kinds of fibres, the one /ongitudinal, the other 

circular, cutting the /ongitudinal at right angles. ; 

"Che longitudinal fibres are tendinous and elaſtic z the cir- 
culur, muſculous, and motrices, like ſphincters. 

LONGUS, Los, an epithet given by Anatomiſis, to a 
great rumber of muſcles, hereby contradiſtinguiſhed from 
BREVIS. G 
The ſecond extenſor of the carpus is called longus, in 
compariſon of the third extenſor, which is called brevis, 
ſhort, The longus has its origin in the bottom of the 
humerus, and, lying along the radius, paſſes underneath 
the ligamentum annulare, and is inſerted into the carpus. 
The ſecond of the flexors of the neck is alſo called the 
longus or longus colli, and ſometimes rectus. It has its 
origin in the lateral part of the body of the four upper 
vertebræ of the back; and is inſerted into the body of the 
four vertebræ of the neck, and ſometimes into the occi- 
put: this, in conjunction with the ſcalenum, bends the 
neck. 

The third of the fix muſcles of the elbow, or arm, which 
is the firſt of its extenſors, is alſo called longus, as being 
the longelt of the extenſors. It has its origin on the up- 
er fide of the omoplate, near the neck, and deſcending 
y the hind part of the arm, is inſerted into the olecranum 
by a ſtrong aponeuroſis, which is common to it, and the 
ſecond and third extenſor of the arm. 
The ſecond muſcle of the thumb, which is the firſt of its 
extenſors, is alſo called /ongus, as being longer than an- 
other extenſor of the ſame thumb, called brevis. The 
longus proceeds from the upper and external part of the 
bone of the elbow ; and, riſing over the radius, is inſerted, 
by a forked tendon, into the ſecond bone of the thumb, 
which it extends. One of the four muſcles of the radius 
is alſo called the longus: this is the firſt of the two ſupi- 
nators, and has its origin three or four fingers breadth 
above the outer apophyſis of the humerus, whence run- 
ning along the radius, it is inſerted into the inner parts of 
its — apophyſis. It is called /ongus with regard to 
the other ſupinator, which is called brevis. Theſe two 
muſcles ſerve to turn the radius, ſo that the palm of the 
hand looks upward ; which makes the ſupination. 

The firſt of the abductots of the leg is alſo called the 

longus, or longus tibiæ; and bears this title more 22 

than any of the others, as being the longeſt muſcle in 

the whole body. It is alſo denominated Zaſcialrs, on ac- 
count of its bearing ſome reſemblance to a {/a/cia) ſwathe; 
and /artorius, or taylor's muſcle, becauſe it ſerves to bend 
the legs inward, as the taylors uſe to have them when at 

work. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 40. fig. 2. u. 38. 

LoxGvus cubiti, is a muſcle, which, with others, extends 
the cubitus. It ariſes from the inferior coſta of the ſca- 
pula nigh its neck; and, palling between the two round 
muſcles, deſcends on the back ſide of the humerus ; 
where it joins with the brevis, and brachiæus externus. 

LONICERA. See Upright HONEYSUCKLE. 

LOOF, or, as it is uſually pronounced, Lor, a term uſed 
in conding of a ſhip. Thus, | 

Looe wp, is to bid the ſteerſman keep nearer to the wind. 

LooF into a harbeur, is to (ail into it cloſe by the wind. 

Loor, t /pring the, or /uff, is when a ſhip that was going 
large before the wind, is brought cloſe by the wind. 

When a ſhip ſails on a wind, that is, on a quarter-wind, 

they ſay to the ſteerſman, keep your luff ! veer no more / 

keep her to! touch the wind ! have a care of the lee-latch ! 

All which words ſignify much the ſame thing, and bid 

the man at the helm to keep the ſhip near the wind. 

Loor of a /hip, denotes the after-part of a ſhip's bow; or 
that part of her ſide forward where the planks begin to 
be incurvated into an arch, as they approach the item, 

Hence, the guns which lie here are called /oof-p:cccs. 

Loor-hash, in a ſhip, a tackle with two hooks to it, one of 
which is to hitch into the crengle of the main and ſore- 
ſail, and the other is to hitch into a certain ſtrap, which 
is ſpliced into the cheſs-tree, and ſo down the fail. Its 
uſe is to ſuccour the tackles in a large fail, that all the 
ſtreſs may not bear upon the tack. Sometimes alſo it is 
uſed when the tack is to be ſeized the ſurer. 

Loox-tackle, or LUxF-tackle, in a Ship, a large tackle, larger 
than the jigger-tackle, but ſmaller than thoſe which hoiſt 
the heavier materials into and out of the veſlel, ſuch as 
the. main and fore-tackles, the ſtay and quarter-tackles, 
&c. ſerving to liſt all the ſmall weights in or out of the 
ſhip, andotherwiſe variouſly employed asoccaſion requires. 
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tion to ſome important object, or event, which is expeg. 
ed to ariſe from the preſent ſituation of a ſhip, &c. I 
is principally uſed when there is a probability of dan 
from the real or ſuppoſed proximity of land, rocks, = 
mies, &c. There is always a /ock-ont kept on a ſhi j 
forecaſtle at ſea, to watch for any dangerous objects 1x. 
ing near her track; the mate of the watch accordin 
calls often from the quarter-deck, /ook-out afore there | U 
the perſons appointed to this ſervice. Falconer. 

LOOKING-g1a/s, a plain glaſs ſpeculum, or mirror, which 
being impervious to the light, reflects its rays, and lo 
exhibits the images of objects placed before it. 

The theory of /ook:ng-glaſſes, and the laws whereby th 
give the appearance of bodies, ſee under Mikko. 7 

LookinG-glaſſes, the manner of grinding and preparing, is 1; 
follows :—A plate of glaſs is fixed to a horizonal table 
and to another leſſer table is fixed another plate, over the 
hind part of which is added a box loaded with ſtones, 
and other weights Over the firſt plate is ſprinkled fine 
ſand and water, in a ſufficient quantiry for the grinding 
and the ſecond or leſs plate is laid on it, and thus worked 
this way and that way, till each has planed the other; 
ſurface. As they begin to grow ſmoother, finer ſand is 
uſed, and at laſt powder of ſmalt. Being thus fitted for 
poliſhing, a wooden parallelopiped, lined with Tripoli 
earth, or burnt tin, tempered with water, is laid on the 
plate, and worked to and again, till the glaſs hath got a 
perfect politure. 

It is found extremely difficult to bring a glaſs to an ex- 
act planeneſs. Hevelius judges more art required to bring 
glaſs to a perfect plane than to a ſphere. For poliſhing 
large plates of glaſs, they have a machine for the pur. 
poſe. See GLass. 

The plates being poliſhed, a thin blotting paper is ſpread 
on a table or marble ſlab, and ſprinkled with fine pow. 
dered chalk ; and this done, over the paper is laid a thin 
lamina or leaf of tin, on which is poured mercury, which 
is to be equally diſtributed over the leaf, with a hare'; 
foot or cotton. Over the leaf is laid a very thin ſmooth 
paper, of which the kind called fan-paper is beſt, and 
over that the glaſs-plate. With the left band the glaſs 
plate is preſſed down, and with the right the paper is 
gently drawn out; which done, the plate is covered with 
a thicker paper, and loaden with a greater weight, that 
the ſuperfluous mercury may be driven out, and the tin 
adhere more cloſely to the glaſs. When it is dried, the 
weight is removed, and the /coking-glaſs is complete. 
Some uſe an ounce of mercury with half an ounce of 
marcaſite or biſmuth, melted by the fire; and leſt the 
mercury evaporate in ſmoke, pour it into cold water ; and 
when cold, ſqueeze it through a cloth or leather. Some 
alſo add a quarter of an ounce of lead and tin to ibe 
marcaſite, that the glaſs may dry the ſooner. See Fo- 
LIATING. 

LookiNG-glaſs, Venus's, in Botany. See CaurAxuts. 

LOOL, in Metallurgy, a veſſel made to receive the waſhings 
of ores of metals. The heavier or more metalline part 
of the ores remain in the trough in which they arc 
waſhed ; the lighter, and more earthy, run-off with the 
water, but ſettle in the 101. 

LOOM, the weaver's frame ; a machine whereby ſeveral 
diſtinct threads are woven into one piece. 

Lizms are of various ſtructures, accommodated to the 
various kinds of materials to be woven, and the various 
manner of weaving them; viz. for woollens, ſilks, linens, 
cottons, cloths of gold; and other works, as tapclty, 
ribbands, ſtockings, &c. divers of which will be found 
under their proper heads. Sce WEAVING. 

The weaver's /92m-engine, otherwiſe called the Dutch 
loom-engine, was brought into uſe from Holland © 
London, in or about the year 1676. 

Loox, heir, in Law. See HEin-Laom. 

Loom, at Sea. If a ſhip appears big, when ſeen at a d- 
ſtance, they ſay the /coms, or appears a great fail : the 
term is alſo uſed to denote the indiſtinct appearance ot 
any other diſtant objects, 

LooM-gale, at Sea, a gentle, eaſy gale of wind, in which 4 
ſhip can carry her top-ſails a-TR1P. 

LOON, in Ornithology, a name given to the columbus H. 
or great diver; and alſo to the columbus min. Ger 
Tippet=-GREBE and DoB-CHICK. 

LOOP, in the Jren /Forks, is a part of a ſow or block ef 
caſt iron broken or melted off from the reſt, and prepate4 
for the forge or hammer. Ihe uſual method is, to biet 
off the /ozp of about three quarters of a hundred weight 
This /oop they take up with their flinging-tongs, and be 
it with icon 1 1 upon an iron- plate ncar the fire, tha 
ſo it may not fall to pieces, but be in a condition to be 
carried under the hammer. It is then placed under the 
hammer, and a little water being drawn to make the 
Lammer n.ovec but foftly, it is beat very gently, 11 
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beat it more and more till they brin it to a four- 
1 maſs, of about two ſeet long, 3 


1607, in the Sea- language, are holes made in the 
coamings of the hatches of a ſhip, to fire muſquets 
through in a cloſe fight. CD 

100 PIN, in Metallurgy, a word uſed by the miners of | 


: gular ceds, Miller enumerates ten, and Linnzus eleven 


Padded Lode frife, in Botany. See WiLLow-herb; 
Purple and ſpiked Loost-frife, hthrum, in Botany, a genus 


the flower hath a cylindrical ſtriated empalement of one 


ternately ſmaller; it has fix oblong bluntpetals, inſerted in 


center is ſituated an oblong germen,- which turns to an 


L 0 b. 
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pecies. See Mont y-wort. 


of the dedecandria monogynia claſs: the characters are, that 
leaf, indented at the brim in twelve parts, which are al- 
the indentures ofthe'empalement, and ten ſlender ſtamina 
of the length of the empalement, the upper being ſhorter 
than the lower, terminated by fingle r ved in the 


oblong acute capſule, with two cells filled with ſmall | 
feeds. Miller reckons ten and Linnæus nine ſpecies. 


[Virginian LooOsSE-/trife. See GAURA. 


LOOSE Style. See STYLE. 


LOOSENED. See Hoor-looſencd. 

LOTHIA, in Anatomy, a term for the upper part of the 
77x, or back part of the human neck. 

L0PHIUS, in {chthyology, a genus of the amphibia nantes 


LOPPA, a word uſed by the chemical writers, to expreſs 


LOPPING, among Gardeners, the cutting in a proper and 


in the Linnzan ſyſtem; having ſolitary ſpiracles near the 
branchiaz many ſmall teeth, pectoral fins, incident in 
the branchiz z and only three branchiz. The ſpecies are 
the GUAPERVA, the GUACUIA and RANA piſcatrix. 


the metallic maſs, which reſults from a cementatory 
calcination, either with or without regulus. 


artful manner the branches of trees, ſo as to make them 
grow more beautiful or more durable. 
It is obſervable, that moſt old trees are hollow within, 
and this is in general owing to their wrong management, 
the tops being ſuffered to grow too large beſore they are 
lopped. This is a very common error in regard to the aſh, 
elm, hornbeam, Sc. and is owing to peoples perſuading 
themſelves, that by this means they ſhall have more 
great wood; but they do not conſider, that the cutting 
off large tops deſtroys or decays the tree, ſo that it de- 
cays more in the body than it grows in the head. And 
though the hornbeams and elm will bear large tops 
when the outſide is little more than a ſhell, yet this is 
not at all the caſe with the aſh, which ſhould therefore 
always be cut down as ſoon as it begins to decay. See 
O0LLOWNESS of Trees. 
The /:pping of young trees, that is of ſuch as are ten ot 
twelve years old, will preſerve them much longer, and 
will occaſion the ſhoots to grow more into the wood in 
one year, than they do in old tops in two or three. The 
taking off of large boughs in a careleſs manner deſtroys 
many a tree; they ſhould therefore always be lopped 
cloſe and ſmooth, and not parallel to the horizon, and 
the wound covered with ſome loam to keep it from rot- 
ung, and preventing the wet from entering and getting 
mto the body of the tree. 
All forts of refinous tices, or ſuch as abound with a milky 
Juice, ſhould be lopped but very ſparingly, for they are 
very ſubject to decay when cyt. The beſt ſeaſon for the 
ping theſe is the end of Auguſt, when they will not 
ted very much, and the wounds will heal beſore the 
ard weather. Miller. | 
hatcver ſhape a tree is intended to be of, it muſt be 
mrown into it by /9pp;z:7 while young, for the branches 


ung then ſmall, full of juice, heal eaſily and never en- 
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danger the tree; When a tree is intended for timber it 


muſt be, left to grow to its own height, and its top is 


never to be cut off on any account. Thoſe trees which 
have large piths, as the aſh, elm, willow, poplar, and 


| the like, muſt never have their heads cut off, if intended 


to ſtand long, ſor the wet gets into the ſoft part of the 


tree, and begins to hollow, and rot it where cut off, and 


ſoon ſpreads to the yery root, ſo that the whole is but a 
ſhell. or caſe of a tree. If a tree grow top heavy, and be 
in danger of breaking down, then ſome think it neceflar 

to take off the ws to preſerve it; but this may be rant, 
better done only by thinning the top, that is cutting off 
the ſmall branches that grow from the main boughs of 


the head, and leaving them bare, ſo as to let the wind 


have a free paſſage through them. This is a very good 
practice for young trees, which ate intended to be ſpread- 
ing ones; and if they are intended to be tall and flen- 
der ones, the beſt method to be taken with them, while 
young, is rubbing off the buds as faſt as they appear in 
the Hung and taking off the ſide-ſhoots as they grow, 


leaving only here and there one; when any new ſhoots 


break out, ſome of them may be ſaved, and the others 
cut off in their place, always obſerving to cut off the 
largeſt, and leave the youngeſt; the whole intent "4 
to leave ſome check there tor the ſap, to prevent its al 
running up to the head, which would endanger the 
breaking of the body in ſome weak place. When the 
trunk ſeems ſtrong and robuſt, the ſewer of theſe ſhoots 
need be leſt: the great care, in this caſe, is to be em- 
ployed about the head. The leading ſtalk, or branch; 
mult be carried up all the way ſtraight and ſingle, and 
not ſuſſered to fork or ſplit till it come to the head, and 
the quantity of boughs left there muſt be ſuch as will 
not leave the whole top-heavy. When the tree is grown 
to its proper height, the head is to be ſuſſered to break 
out in its natural way, and the ſide branches are to be 
kept cut off as they ſhoot, or at any proper diſtances of 
time. 

If the ſide-bougbs are found ſtill breaking out, and the 
top 1s able to ſuſtain itſelf, the boughs that put out in 
ſpring ſhould be lopped very cloſe in ſummer, a little 
after Midſummer; 18 will cauſe the bark to ſhoot over 
them, and they will not be liable to grow again. This 
is the only method of making a tree grow with a fine 
ſtraight and handſome body. 

The generality of the world are againſt pruning timber- 
trees at all, and where they naturally grow ſtraight and 
regular, it is much better let alone. Butall the common 
faults in ſhape may be regulated by this /:-#p:»7 them 
while young, and it can be attended with no ill conſe- 
quence to the timber; for the cut not lying near the 
timber pith, cannot affect it when grown up, and ſquared 
in the working for beams or other uſes, or to be quar- 
tered ; for all the defects, occaſioned by ſuch wounds, 
are in the ſuperficial parts, and all the ſour quarters are 
perfectly ſound within. 

As to the large foreſt-trees they ſhould not be lopped at 
all, except in caſes of great neceſſity, and then the large 
boughs muſt not be cut, but only the ſide-branches, and 
even theſe mult be cut off cloſe, that the bark may ſoon 
cover the wound, and yet a little ſlanting, that the water 
may run off, and not lodge upon the cut part. DI 
If there is a neceſſity of cutting off a large bough, as by 
its being broken or cankered, let it be cut off ſlanting at 
about four feet diſtance from the body of the tree, and 
that if poſſible near ſome place where there is a young 
ſhoot from it, which may receive the ſap and grow up 
in its place. No ſtump muſt be left ſtanding out farther 
than this, becauſe they are wounded parts which never 
can heal, and which will always be letting in the 
water, and will ferve as pipes to convey that water to 
the heart of the body of the tree, and by degrees will 
utterly {ſpoil it. All that grow upright, whether they 
be large or ſmall branches, muſt in cutting be taken 
off ſlanting, never evenly. for the ſame reaſon; thoſe 
boughs that bear from the head are to be cut with 
the ſlope on the lower ſide; and on any occaſion that 
great wounds are given to a tree, they ſhould be covered 
with a mixture of clay and horſe-dung, which will make 
them heal much ſooner than they otherwiſe would do. 
Mortimer. Sce ForEsT-Trecs. 


LORANTHUS, in Betauy, a genus of the hexandria 


monogynta claſs. Its characters are thele : the flower 
is = — and cut into ſix narrow ſegments, almoſt to 
the bottom, which are reflexed; the germen is fitu» 
ated below the empalement, and becomes a berry con- 
taining one ſeed, Linnæus enumerates nine ſpecies. 


LORARI, among the Romans, oflicers whoſe bulinels it 


was, with whips and ſcourges, to compel the gladiators, 
to engage. "The Vera allo puniſhed flaves who diſ- 
obeyed their maſters. 


LORD, a title of honour attributed to thoſe who are no- 


3 F ble, 


ble, either by birth, or creation; and veſted with che 
dignity of a baron. 


nobles: it is formed, according to Camden, from hla- 
ford, afterwards written /oford;, a compound of hlaf, 
bread, and ford, to ſupply, afford. 

In this ſenſe, rd amounts to the ſame with peer of the 
realm, /ord of parliaments 

Lonp is alſo applied to thoſe fo called by the courtefy of 
England; as all ſons of a duke or marquis, and the 
eldeſt ſon of an earl. 

LoRD is alſo an appellation given to divers perſons honour- 
able by office; as lord chief juſtice, lord chancellor, lord 
of the treaſury, admiralty, Wc. 

Lox is alſo a title ſomerimes given to an inferior perſon 


within his manor. 

For by his tenants he is called lord, and in ſome places, 
for diſtinction-ſake, Janc>/ord. 

It is in this laſt ſignification that the word rd is prin- 


bord paramount, and lord meſue. 

Loxp meſne, is he that is owner of a manor, and by vir- 
tue thereof hath tenants holding of him in fee, and by 
copy of court-rollz and yet holds himſelf of a ſuperior 
lord called lord paramount. 

We alſo read of very lord, and very tenant. 


nor, as the king in reſpect of his crown, &c. 
Fery LorD, is he who is immediate /zrd to his tenant; 
and very tenant, he who holds immediately of that /ord. 


tenant. 
Lord high-admiral of England, is one of the great 


that it was formerly ſeldom given, except to fome of the 
king's youngelt ſons, or near kinſmen. 

To him is, by the king, intruſted the management of 
all maritime affairs, as well in reſpect to juriſdiction as 
protection; with the government of the Britiſh navy; 
and a power to decide all controverfies and cauſes ma- 
ritime, as well civil as criminal; ſuch as happen either 
on our coaſts, or beyond ſea, among his majeſty's ſub- 
jects. | 

To him alſo belong ſuch wrecks and prizes, as are called 
LAGON, JETSON, and FLOTSON; that 1s, goods lying in 
the ſea floating, or caſt on ſhore, excepting in ſuch roy- 
alties as are granted to other /ords of manors, &c. with 
all great fiſhes, called roya/ risH, except whales and 
ſturgeon; a ſhare of prizes in time of war, and the goods 
of pirates and felons condemned. | 
The lord high admiral has under him many officers of 
fome of a military, others of a civil capacity; ſome ju- 
dicial, others miniſterial. Sce ADMIRAL. 


called the firſt led, with a ſalary of 3oco/. a year, the 
others have 1000/. a year each. Under theſe there are 
a ſecretary and deputy-ſecretary aud ſeveral inferior 
clerks. 

In this court, called the court! of admiraliy, all proceſſes 
iſſue in his name, not the king's, as they do in all other 
courts; ſo that the dominion and juriſdiction of the ſea 


apart, and the /ord high admiral, the viceroy of the ma- 
ritime kingdom. 

He hath under him a licutenant, or deputy, who is judge 
of the admiralty, commonly a doctor of the civil law. 
See CourT of Admiralty. 

Lob privy-feal, has his office by patent: before the 
thirticth of Henry VIII. he was generally, an eccleſiaſ- 
tic; ſince which, the office has been uſually conferred 
on temporal peers, above the degree of barons. 

Ihe Ard privy-ſea!, receiving a warrant from the ſignet- 
ollice, iſſues the privy-feal, which is an authority to the 
lord chancellor to paſs the great feal, where the 
nature of the grant requires the SEAL. — But privy- ſeals 
tor money begin in the treaſury, from whence the firſt 
warrant iſſues, counterſigned by the lord treaſurer - On 
the lord privy-ſeal are attendant four clerks, who have 
two deputies to act for them. 

LoD /leward of the king's houſhold, is the principal of- 
ficer for the civil government of the king's ſervants be- 
loweftairsz over the officers of which he has juriſ- 
diction. See HousHoLD. ' | 

He is conſtitnted by the delivery of the white ſtaff, 
which is eſteemed his commiſhon.—By virtue of his 
office, without any other commiſſion, he judges of all 
offences committed within the court, or the verge 


he word is of Saxon origin, and primarily denotes a | 
bread-giver, alluding fo the hoſpitality of our ancient | 


who has a fee, and conſequently the homage of tenants | 


cipally uſed in our law-books; where it is divided into | 


LorD in gro/s, he who is lord, not by reaſon of any ma- 


So that where there is lord paramount, lord meſne, and | 
tenant; the /rd' paramount is not very lord to the | 


officers of the crown, whoſe traſt and honour is ſo great, | 


high and low condition; ſome at ſea, others at land; | 


This great office is now uſnally executed by feven com- 
miſſioners, who are ſtyled hrds of the admiralty : one is | 


may juſtly be ſtyled another commonwealth, or kingdom | 
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thereof; and gives judgment accordin g 
deſerts. ; | 
At the death of the fovereign he breaks bis ſtaff ore 
the grave in which the royal corpſe is. depoſited and 
thereby diſcharges all the officers under his power. | 
LorD advocate. See ADVOCATE. 3 

Lord hi 2 2 igh See TREASURER 

Lo RD be ain of the vs wovvs } 8 4 0 

Lol. b great-chamberlain of England. mn 

Lok D high-chancellor of England. See CHANCELLOR, 

Lonx ps of the bed-chamber are fourteen in nuinber under the 

| Lord Chamberlain. See BED-CHAMBER. 

LorDs of on. See SESSION. 

Lok ps, houſe of. See PEERs. 

LoRDs of the treaſury, See TREASURY, © 

LoRDs lieutenants of counties, are officers of great difting. 

tion, appointed by the king for the managing the ſtand. 

ing militia of the county, and all military matters therein, 

They are ſuppoſed to have been introduced about the rei 

of king Henry VIII. for they are mentioned as known 

officers in the ſtatute 4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 3. though 

| 0 8 
they had not been then long in uſe; for Camden ſpealy 
of them, in the time of queen Elizabeth, as extraordi. 
nary magiftrates conſtituted only in times of difficulty 
and danger. | 

They are generally of the principal nobility, and of the 

beſt intereſt in the county : they are to form the militiain 

caſe of a rebellion, &c. and march at the head of them, 
as the king ſhall direct. 

They have the power of commiſſioning colonels, majors, 

captains, and ſubakern officers; alſo to preſent the king 

with the names of deputy-lieutenants, who are to be 
ſelected from the beſt gentry, in the county, and act in 
the abfence of the /ord5-lieutenants. 

Subſervient to the lords- lieutenants, and deputy-lieute. 

nants, are the juſtices of peace; who, according to the 

order they receive from them, are to iſſue out warrants 
to the high and petty-conſtables, Ce. for military ſer- 

vice, &c. 1 

Lorp's Day. See SUNDAY. 

LORDOSIS, of es, bent inwards,in the Medical Writings, 
a name given to a diſtempered ſtate of the ſpine, in 
which it is bent inwards, or toward the anterior parts. 
It is uſed in oppoſition to gibbous, or hump-backed. 

LORICATION, or CoAaTING, in Chemiſtry, is the cover- 
ing a glaſs or earthen veſſel with a coat or cruſt of a 
matter able to reſiſt the fire, to prevent its breaking in 
_ erforming an operation that requires great violence 
of fire. 
When veſſels are expoſed to a fire too ſtrong for their 
ſtructure, or to the corroſive quality contained in them, or 
on the throwing on of freſh cold fuel into the fire where 
they ſtand, it frequently happens that they crack and 
burſt; for the preventing of which, the operator has 
recourſe to this method of coating or loricating his vel- 
ſels. It is performed in the following manner: take 2 
quantity of waſhed clay, with an admixture of pure 
ſand, powder of calcined flints, or broken crucibles ; and 
inſtead of pure water moiſten it with freſh blood that 
has not yet been coagulated, diluted with twice or three 
times its quantity of water; make the clay with this 
into a thin paſte, and work into it fome cow's hair, ot 
other hair not too long nor too ſtiff, and a little pow- 
dered and ſifted glaſs, it you have it at hand; ſmear over 
the veſſel intended to be uſed with this paſte, by means 
of a pencil, and ſet it to dry; when dry, beſmear it 
again, and repeat the operation till the veſſel have a crult 
of a third, or a quarter of an inch, at leaſt, thick of this 
matter, and let it be thoroughly dry before it is uſed. 

To keep blood in a proper ſtate for this uſe, it mull, 

when juſt let out from the animal, be well ſtirred about 

with a ſtick for ſome time, at leaſt till it is quite cold, 
and being thus prepared, it will keep for ſome days witt- 
out coagulating, and fit for uſe. 

This compoſition, with an admixture of bole, worked 

into a paſte with the whites of eggs, diluted with wat, 
makes alſo the proper LUTE for cloſing the juncture 
of other chemical vellets, in the diſtilling ſtrong ſpirits 

ORIMERS, one of the comPax1ts of London, that 

make bits for bridles, ſpurs, and ſuch like ſmall iren 

ware. They are mentioned Stat. 1 Rich. II. cap. 12. 

Tho word feems derived from the Latin, derum, A 

thong. 

LORIPES, in Zeo/2ry, the name uſed by ſome authors for 
the HIMANTOPUS, a bird of the water-kind, remark- 
able ſor the length and weakneſs of its legs. : 

LORIS, in Zoology, a ſpecies of LEMUR in the Linen 
ſyſtem, being the /emwr tardigradus of Buſſon, deſcribe 
by Buffon. Nat. Hiſt. vol. xxvi. p. 277. Tab I 


Dudrupeds, Ne 29. See Mavcavco. 
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LORUS, a name by which ſome of the c 
have called mercury. 
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| al ſenſe. See ScoT: 1 | 
2 585 125 u, in Mining, is the thirteenth diſh, meaſure, 
* 


8 or part of the miner's ore, which the bar · maſter takes up 
for the king, or the farmer. 

LOTA, in Zoology, the name of 2 ſpecies of the mu/ela flu- 
viatilis, or EEL-potet, differing from the ordinary kind, 
in that it has no hairs or excreſcerices on the upper jaw; 
the tail is flat, and like the point of a broad ſword, 
whereas that of the common kind is more rounded ; and 
that it is covered with eaſily diſtinguiſhable ſcales. 

LOTE-irce 3 in Botany. Sce NETTLE tree. 

LITION, LoT10, popularly called waſh, denotes a form 
of medicine, made up of liquid matters, chiefly uſed 
for beautifying the ſkin, aud cleanſing it from thoſe de- 
formities which a diſtempered blood ſometimes throws 
on it; or rather, which are occaſioned by a preterna- 
tural ſecretion. For, generally ſpeaking, thoſe diſtem- 

rs of the ſkin, which are accounted ſigns of a foul 

lood, proceed from the natural ſalts thrown off by the 
cutaneous glands, which ought to be waſhed away 
through the kidneys; ſo that inſtead of ſweeteners, 
which are uſually preſcribed on thoſe occaſions, Dr. 

aincy thinks the urinary diſcharge ſhould be promoted, 
or that of the ſkin rectiſicd by proper lotions, or oint- 
ments and frictions. 

Loriox alſo denotes a remedy, poſſeſſing a medium be- 
tween a fomentation and a bath. 

There are refreſhing and ſomniferous lotions for feveriſn 
rſons, made of leaves, flowers, and roots boiled, where- 

with the feet and hands of the patient are waſhed; and 

after waſliing, wrapped up in linen, ſteeped in the ſame 

decoction, till dry. | 

There are lotions alſo for the head and hair, made of the 

aſhes of vine-twigs. 

Loriox of the philoſophers, in Chemiſtry, is a cohobation 
which nature makes of what is raiſed up, and afterwards 
falls back again to the bottom of the veſſel. 

Loriox, in Pharmacy, denotes a preparation of medi- 
cines, by waſhing them in ſome liquid, either made 
very light, ſo as to take away only the dregs; or ſharp, 
ſo as to penetrate them, in order to clear them of ſome 
ſalt, or corroſive ſpirit, as is done to antimony, pre- 
cipitates, magiſteries, &c. or intended to take away ſome 
foulneſs, or ill quality; or to communicate ſome good one. 

Lorio ſaponacea, the ſaponaceous lotion, the name of a 
form of medicine preſcribed in the late London Phar- 
macopeeia, being properly ſoap in a liquid form. It 
is ordered to be made thus: take damaſk roſe-water, 

three quarters of a pint z oil of olives, a quarter of a pirit; 
ley of tartar, half an ounce in meaſure: rub the ley and 
oil together till they are mixed, and then gradually add 
the water. 

LOTOMETRA, in Botany, a name given by many of the 

antients to the nymphæa Indica, or /Egyptiaca, called alſo 
the faba Afigyptiaca, and originally the nufar, an ab- 
breviation of fn; nufar ſignifying a water lily, and 
the prefix nil expreſſing its growing particularly in the 
river Nile, 
Neophytus tells us, that this /Jotometra has leaves of a 
middle form between thoſe of the common nymphea, 
which are roundiſh, and thoſe of the arum, which are 
oblong and pointed, and are cordated at the baſe ; and 
this is the very figure of the leaves of the faba Ægyptiaca, 
as we ſee it in all paintings, &c. 


LOTTERY, a kind of game at hazard, wherein ſeveral 


lots of merchandize, or ſums of money, are depoſited as 
Prizes, for the benefit of the fortunate. 
The deſign of /otterics, and the manner of drawing them, 
are too well known among us to need a deſcription : they 
are very frequent in England and Holland, where they 
cannot be ſet on foot without the permiſſion of the 
magiſtrate, —[n France too, there have been ſeveral 
lotteries in favour of their hoſpitals. 
M. le Clere has compoſed a treatiſe of /otteries, where- 
13 thewn what is laudable, and what blameable in 
them.—Gregorio Leti has alſo a book on the ſubject of 
lotteries, Father Meneſtcier has a treatiſe on the ſame, 
Publilhed in 1700, where he ſhews their origin, and uſe 
was- the Romans. He diſtinguiſhes ſeveral kinds of 
otterres, and takes occaſion to ſpeak of chances, and 
relolves ſeveral caſes of conſcience relating thereto. 

he firſt I7ttery in England of which we have any ac- 
Fog was drawn at the welt door of St. Paul's cathe- 
8 b 0 the year 1569, and conſiſted of 40,000 lots, 
redo illings each lot 3 the prizes were plate; and the 
0 2 to be applied towards repairing the havens 
at, dom. At this time there were only three 
7 tery offices in London. 
tt king James, for the plantation of Engliſh co- 
2 * l appointed a /ottery, to be held at 
e end of St. Paul's; the chief prize of which 

4000 crowns, in fair plate. But by 10 and 11 W. 
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| &. 17. all Þotteries ate declared to be 22 nufaricesz 
0 


and all grants, patents and licences, for ſuch lottericss 
to be againſt law. They are farther prohibited under 
enalties by g Ann. c: 6. | 
y the 8 Geo. I. c. 2. for ſuppreſſion of private /otterirs, 
no perſon ſhall ſet up or keep any office, of ſales of 
houſes or lands, plate, goods, &c. for improvement of 
ſmall ſums of money, or expoſe to fale any houſes or 
goods by way of bottery, lots, tickets, or numbers, or 
ve propoſals relating to the ſame, &c. on pain of 
otfeiting 500/. And adventurers in ſuch fales ſhall 
forſeit double the ſum contributed. See 9 Geo. I. 
No perſon ſhall ſell the chance of any ticket in a pub- 
lic lottery for leſs than the whole time of drawing; nor 
any ſhares therein, or receive money on conſideration of 
repayment, if tickets prove unfortunate, on forfeiture 
of treble the ſum received : to be recovered in the courts 
of Weſtminſter, &c. Stat. 6 Geo. II. | 
See other ſtatures relating to /2tterics under the article 
GAMING. The act pafled in 1778, for regulating the 
conduct of the /:ttery reſtrains any perſon from keeping 
an office for the ſale of tickets, ſhares, or chances, or for 
buying, ſelling, inſuring or regiſtering, without a li- 
cence ; for which licence each 29 muſt pay 
g50/. to continue in force for one year, and the produce 
to be applied towards defraying the expences of the 
lottery. And no perſon is allowed to ſell any ſhare or 
chance le(s than a ſixteenth, on the penalty of gol, All 
tickets divided into ſhares or chances are to be de- 
poſited in an office, to be eſtabliſhed in London by the 
commiſſionets of the Treaſury, who are to appoint a per- 
ſon to conduct the buſineſs thereof; and all ſhares are 
to be ſtamped by the ſaid officer, who is to give a re- 
ceipt, for every ticket depoſited with him. The numbers 
of all tickets fo depoſited are to be entered in a book, 
with the names of the owners, and the number of ſhares 
into which they are divided; and two pence for each 
ſhare is to be paid to the officer on depoſiting ſuch tickets, 
who is therewith to pay all expences incident to the 
othce. All tickets depoſited in the office are to remain 
there three days after the drawing. And any perſon 
keeping an office, or ſelling ſhares, or who ſhall publiſh 
any ſcheme for receiving moneys in conſideration of any 
intereſt to be granted in any ticket in the ſaid /ottery, 
&c. without being in poſſeſſion of ſuch ticket, ſhall for- 
feit 50ol. and ſuffer three motiths impriſonment. And 
no buſineſs is to be tranſacted at any of the offices after 
eight in the evening, except on the evening of the 
Saturday preceding the drawing. No perſon is to keep 
any office for the ſale of tickets, &c. in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, on penalty of 20/. Before this regulating 
ſtatute took place, there were upwards of 400 lottery 
offices in and about London only; but the whole num- 
ber afterwards, for all England, as appeared by the liſt 
publiſhed by authority, amounted to no more than 51. 
The various calculations, relating to /ofteries, depend 
on an acquaintance with the doctrine of chances, a ſum- 
mary of which the reader will find under the article of 
GAMING. Thus by Prob. II. under that article, it is eaſy to 
find how many tickets one muſt take in a /ottery where of 
the number of blanksisto the number of prizes as 39 to 1, 
in order to make it an equal chance for one or more prizes. 
Multiply 39 by 0.7, and the product 27.3 thews that 
the number of tickets for this purpoſe will be 27 or 28 
at moſt. In a lottery likewiſe, whereof the number of 
blanks is to the number of prizes as 5 to 1, multiply 
5 by 0.7, and the product 3.5 ſhews, that there is 
more than an equality of chance in four tickets for one or 
more prizes, but lets than an equality in three. But if, 
in a /ottery having the blankes to the prizes as 39 to 1, 
the whole number of tickets were only 40, the above 
roportion would be altered; for 20 tickets would 
be a ſufficient number for the juſt expectation of 
the ſingle prize; becauſe it is evident, that the prize 
may be as well among the tickets which are taken, as 
among thoſe that are left behind. Moreover, if the 
number of tickets were 80, and the ſame proportion of 
blanks to prizes preſerved, the proportion would till 
be altered; for by the doArine of combination it ap- 
ears, that the probability of taking one prize, or both 
in 20 tickets would be but 43?, and the probability of 
taking none would be 31% wherefore the odds againſt 
taking = prize would be as 177 to 139, or nearly as 
9 to 7. By the ſame doQtine of combination it alſo 
appears, that 23 tickets would not be quite ſuſſicient for 
the expectation of a prize in this tren; but that 24 
would rather be too many: ſo that one might with ad- 
vantage lay an even wager of taking a prize in 24 tic= 
kets. 
If the proportion of 39 to 1 be oſtener repeated, the 
number of tickets requiſite for the equal chance ot a 


prize, will ſtill increaſe with that repetition ; yet let the 
proportion 
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proportion of 39 to 1 be repeated ever ſo many times, 
nay, an infinite number of times, the number of tickets 
requiſite for the equal chance of a prize would never 
exceed Fo of 39, that is about 27 or 28. Where- 
fore, if the proportion of the blanks to the prizes be 
oſten repeated, as it uſually is in lotteries, the number 
of tickets requiſite for a prize will always be found by 
taking 4 of the proportion of the blanks to the 
Prizes. rs 
Again, by Prob. IV. under GaMinG, it may be found 
ow many tickets muſt be taken, in a fette whoſe 
number of blanks is to that of the prizes, as 39 to 1, 
- in order to make it as probable that 2 or more benefits 
will be taken as not: multiply 30 by 1.678, and the 
pos 65.4 will ſhew, that no lefs than 65 tickets will 
requiſite-to that effect. 

Farther, by Prob. IX. under Gaminc, we may find, 
in a lottery conſiſting of 40000 tickets, among which 
are three particular benefits, what is the probability 
that taking 8000 of them, one or more of the particular 
benefits ſhall be among them. Subſtitute 8000, 40000, 
' 32000, 3, and 1 reſpeCtively for c. u, d, 4, and p, in 
that problem; and the probability of taking precilely one 
of the three particular benefits will appear to be 
n. 3 ncarly. If p=2, 

40000 X 39999 X 39998 125 
the probability oftakingpreciſely 2 of the particular benefit: 
will be 8000. X 7999 X 32000 X 3 12 


40000 X 39999 X 39998 125 
the probability of taking all the 3 particularbenefits, will be 
8000 X 7999 X7999 = . And the probability 
40000 X 39999X 39999 125 f 
bf taking one or more of the three particular benefits 
will be —— === very nearly. Theſe three 
operations might have been contracted into one by 
inquiring the probability of not taking any of the 
three particular benefits, which will be found to be 
S bf nearly, which being ſub- 
40000 X 39999X 39999 125 


tracted from unity, gives a remainder, 1— 


nearly. If p=3. 


64. 61 
125 125» 
ſnewing the probability required; and therefore the odds 
againſt taking any of three particular benefits will be 
64 to 61 nearly. 

2. To find by the ſame problem how many tickets ought 
to be taken in a /ottery conſiſting of 40000, among 
which are three particular benefits, to make it as proba- 
ble that one or more of theſe three may be taken as not. 
Let the number of tickets requiſite to be taken be = x, and 
the probability of not taking any of the particular be- 


0 MN X NH—xX—1] N——X—Z; s 
nefhts will be 9s Ge WK 2 but this 
n 21 1 — 2 


arenas is equal to 4, ſince by hypotheſis, the pro- 
ability of taking one or more of them is equal to 3; 


41 


Nx 
whence we ſhall have the equation —— 
| n 1—1 


ED = Z, from the ſolution of which » will be 
ſound nearly equal to 8252. The terms of this equa- 
tion, Mr. De Moivre obſerves, may be conſidered as 
being in geometric progreſſion; ſince the factors both 
of the numerator ahd denominator are few and in arith- 
metic progreſſion, and their difference very ſmall in 
reſpect of : and, therefore, the cube of the middle 
term may be ſuppoſed equal to the product of the mul- 
tiplication of theſe terms; whence will ariſe the equation, 


3 nw on f , 


3 
. & 
merator and denominator, | = 
nu 


quently, = =» X 1—4/43, or X 1—4{4/4: but u 
40000, and 1-2/4 = 0. 2063; therefore x = 8252. 
3. To determine n in a /ottery of 100000 tic- 
kets, whereof gooo0 are blanks, and 10000 are be- 
neſits, what the odds are of taking or not taking a be- 
nefit, in any number of tickets aſſigned. Co the 
number be 6; and it will appear, by the above cited 
problem, that the number of chances for taking no 
prize in 6 tickets, making a=10000, bz-99990, g s, 


= Iz or, neglecting unit both in the nu- 


1 and x, conſe- 


pe, ug = lcocoo, will be —— * 2999 * oP. 
| 3 
Bo 89096 8 j 
é 2 R — 85 and that the whole number of 
- chances will be 1222? 9999 2828. 99997 
- 3 4 
99990 


K 2. then dividing the firſt number of 
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chances by the ſecond, by means of Lo 


rr Rus, the 


quotient will be 0.53143, the probability required: th; 


decimal fraction being ſubtracted 
mainder 0.46857 mes the r of Jo the re. 
prize or more in 6 tickets; whereſore "he taking one 
taking any prize in 6 tickets will be 531 odds againit 
If the number of tickets he 7, then carryin 9.0 es: 
of chances above written one ſtep farthes each number 
that the probability of taking no prize Ayn hall nud 
0.47828, which ſubtracted from unit le nn 
mainder 0.52172, which ſthews the odds ky a te- 
prize or more in 7 tickets to be 52172 to 47825 ng one 
4. By the ſame problem, to find the value of the 
of a 23 ſuppoſing each ticket to be 16/. : 
the lottery is drawn, 7. 10s. be returned 
There being ooo blanks, to each of which is 
71. 10s. the total value of the blanks is 6 N 
conſequently, the total value of the benehts f 8 = 
which being divided by 10000, the number of * 
gives a quotient 32/. 1086. and, therefore, one mi ** 
the ſum of 32/7. 10s. be intitled to have a bene 28 
tain, taken at random out of the whole * 7 
benefits : the purchaſer of a chance has, thereſo UN 
chance in ten for the ſum of 327. 10s, and nine " mui 
in ten for loſing his money; from whence it wr 
that the value of his chance is the roth part of . N 
1.e. 34. 5s. And conſequently the purchaſer rd = 
by giving the ſeller 34. 55. is intitled to the thaw os. 
benefit, and ought not to return any thing to the Gale 
although he ſhould have a prize; for the ſeller havin? 
3/. 55. ſure, and nine chances in ten for 7/. 104. the . 
2 N chance 1s G/. 155, it follows that he has k 
In the ſame kind of latter, let A engage to furnih 
B with a chance, on condition that whenever the ticket 
on which the chance depends, ſhall happen to be dawn. 
whether it proves a blank or prize, A ſhall furniſh 3 
with a new chance, and ſo on, as often as chere is oe. 
caſion, till the whole /ottery is drawn; it is propoſed tg 
find what conſideration B ought to give A before the 
lottery begins to be drawn, for the chance or chances of 
one or more prizes, admitting that the 47 will be 
40 days in drawing. 
Let the abſolute value of a chance, or 3. 55. be called 
Firſt A who is the ſeller ought to conſider, that on the 
firſt day he furniſhes neceſſarily a chance whoſe value 
is 5. 
2dly, That on the ſecond day, he does not neceſſarily 
furniſh a chance, but conditionally, viz. if it ſo happen 
that the ticket on which the chance depends, ſhould be 
drawn on the firſt day ; but the probability of its being 
drawn on the firſt day is 2; and therefore, he ougui 
to take n 5s. ſor the conſideration of the ſecond day. 
3dly, That in the ſame manner he does not neceſſarily 
furniſh a chance on the third day, but conditionally, in 
caſe the only ticket depending {ſor there can be but one; 
ſhould happen to be drawn on the ſecond day; of which 
the probability being , by reaſon of the remaining 39 
days from the ſecond incluſive to the laſt, it follows, 
that the value of that chance is ½ 5. 
4thly, And for the Tame reaſon the value of the next 
3's 5 &c. the purchaſer ought, therefore, to give the 
teller I + To + 4- + = 
i +4+3+47+3+4 
The ſum of theſe 40 terms, being 4.2785 nearly, mu- 
tipled by s or 3-2 ©, will give a product 13.9, ſhewing 
that the purchaſer ought to give the ſeller about 
131. 185. . 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that the value 6: 
the chance s for one ſingle day that ſhall be fixed upon 
is the value of that chance divided by the number ©: 
days intercepted between that day incluſive and the num. 
ber of days remaining to the end of the /ztery : which, 
however, muſt be underſtood with this reſtriction, 
that the day fixed upon muſt be choſen before 1h: 
lottery begins; or if it be done on any other day, the 
ſtate of the /2ttcry muſt be known, and a new calcy- 
lation made accordingly ſor the value of . De Molt“ 
DoQrine of Chances, 1756. Fu 
LoTTERY is alfo the name of a well known game © 
cards. | 
LOTUS, in Botany; ſee Bird's Foot TREFOIL-. 
Lotus Africanus. See Indian date PLUM. 
Bladder Lotus, a name ſometimes piven to 2 
vulueraria, or anthyilis. See Lapy's Finger. 5 
Lorus, g/ycycalamus, a name given by the ancient oy 
to an Egyptian plant according to ſome, and w_ I's 
to others, to a rare plant, found only in few jars 
and only met with by accident, by the peo f 7 
made long and uncommon voyages. The u 28 
count given of it, by the earlieſt writers, is n more rs 
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| ſweet and pleaſant taſte, My- 
4 frequently, — his interpreters 
bim to mean the caſſia fiſlula-by it. But we 

unts from Homer, that the followers of Ulyſſes 
have ne. 4 by eating the lotus glycycalamus ; and it 
were de l probable, that the caſſia fiſiula could be the 
is not at a by the word in this place; neither will the 
thing gr put author allow it to be any thing of this 
words The caſſia fiſtula is the fruit of a tree; but this 
kind us we find im Homer himſelf was an herba- 
a agree Qaintilian calls it expreſly a kind of 
ceous P $4 and from the other accounts of its grow - 
graſs, 3 of reeds, and in wet places; it ſeems very 
u ble, that it was the ſugar-cane that they called by 


this name. See Indian Date PLUM. 


OV AGE, 
: andria dig claſs. 
umbellated flower, 


Its characters are theſe : it has an 
the general umbel compoſed of ſe- 


eral ſmaller 3 this umbel has an involucrum of ſeven | 
Y « 


nal leaves z the perianthium of the flower is in- 
— in five parts, and the flower has five equal 
8 which are inflexed at their points, 
itamina 3 the germen, which is ſituated under the 
45 gular and channelled, containing two oblong ſmooth 
ſeeds. Miller reckons five and Linnæus fx tpecies. 
The root, leaves, and ſeeds of the common /ovaze 
with many leaves, whoſe lobes are cut toward the tops, 
dre of the aromatic kind: they warm and comfort the 
ſtomach, expel wind, and provoke urine. They have 


been ſuppoſcd particularly uſeful in female diſor- 


ders. ' 1 
LOVE, in E:hics, is one of the primitive paſſions; and 
may be generally delined to be the gravitation or tendency 
of the ſoul towards good. 


intellectual or rational love; if it be attended with an 
agitation of blood and ſpirits, it is called ſenſitive or 
paſſionate love. It is obſerved by moral writers, that 
thoſe paſhons in which loge predominates are more 
agrceable to the original intention of nature than thoſe 
which are ranged under hatred ; becauſe they are found 
to have a more friendly influence upon the body, and 
tend, within proper bounds, to the prefervation and 
happineſs of life, which the others do not. See Cum- 
berland de Leg. Nat. c. 2. $ 19. ' ; 
object as abſent, begets deſire; as preſent, either im- 
mediately or in proſpect, joy and hope. Love of deſire, 
wlinftedly conſidered, is a ſimple tendency towards 
good; when confidered as wiſhing the good deſired to 
ſome being or other, it is called BENEVOLENCE, and 
SELF-lyve See PLEASURE, and PAIN. 

Love, family of. See FAMILY. 

Love, Platznic. See PLATONIC. 

Lovt-apple is the Engliſh name for the fruit of the 
LYCOPERSICON, a plant cultivated in gardens with us, 
for the fingularity . of its appearance. The Portugueſe 
call it ?9mato, and eat the fruit, either raw or ſtewed; 
25do alſo the Jew families in England. 

Love-grafs, ſee GRASS. 


and five hairy, 


If this affection be conceived | 
ſeparate from any alteration in the body, it is called 


Love regarding its 


lign/licum, in Betany; a genus of the pent- 


„ rx | 
turns to an oblong fruit, divided into two parts; 
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* 
number of knights is not limited. At the time of their 
inſtitution, the king charged his revenue with a ſund of 


three hundred thouſand livres, for the penſions of the 
commanders and knights. 


LOUS, Ass, in Chronology, the Macedonian name for the 


Athenian month EcaToMBXox, which was the firſt of 


their year, and anſwered to the latter part of our Jung 
and the beginning of July. 


LOUSE, pediculus, in Zoology, a genus of inſects of the 


aptera order, the body of which is lobated at the ſides ; 
the abdomen depreffed ; the legs are fix, ſerving only for 
walking; the eyes are two, and are fimple ; the moutt: 
is capable of putting out a ſmall ſting, and the antenne 
are of the length of the thorax, 

Moſt animals are infeſted with e, or infects, which 
feed upon them; thus ſheep have one ſpecies, oxen 
another, &c. and mankind are not free from them. For 
belide the common kind, whoſe natural habitation is ir: 
the heads of children, there is another kind called th: 
crab. len ſe, whoſe reſidence is about the pubes. Linnxus 
enumerates no leſs than forty different ſpecies, diſt in- 
guiſhing them by the ſeveral animals to which they belong. 
The /aufe affords to the microſcopic obſerver of the works 
of the creation. a very delicate and beautiful ſtructure of 
parts. See Tab. of Microſcepicat Olyets, claſs 1. 

This creature has fo tranſparent a ſhell, or ſkin, that we 
are able to difcover more of what paftes within its body, 
than in moſt other living creatures. It has naturally 
three diviſions, the hend, the breaſt, and the tail part. 
In the head appear two fine black eyes, with a horn that 
has five joints, and is furrounded with hairs Randing be- 
fore each eye; and from the end of the noſe, or ſnout, 
there is a pointed projecting part, which ferves as a ſheath 
or caſe to a pierce1, or ſucker, which the creature thrufts 
into the kin, to draw ont the blood and humouis which 
are its ſtined food, for it has no mouth that opens in: 
the common way. This piercer, or fucker, is judged to 
be ſeven hundred times ſmaller than a hair, and is con- 
tained in another cafe within the firſt, and can be thruſt 
out or drawn in at pleaſure. Baker's Microſcope, p. 177. 
The breaſt is very beautifully marked in the middle, the 
kin is tranfparent, and ſull of little pits, and from the 
under part of it proceed fix legs, each having five joints, 
and their {kin all the way refembling ſhagreen, except 
at the ends, where it is A. Each leg is terminated 
by two claws, which are hooked, and are of an unequal 
length and fize; theſe it uſes as we would a thumb and 
a middle finger, and there are hairs between thefe claws 
as well as all over the legs. Lewenhoeck's Arcan. Nat. 
tom. ii. p. 74. 

On the back of the tail part there may be diſcovered 
ſome ring-like diviſions, abundance of hairs, and a fort 
of marks, which look like the ſtrokes of 2 rod on a 
child that has been whipped; the ſkin of the belly ſeems 
like fhagreen, and toward the lower end is very clear, 
and full of pits : at the extremity of the tail there are two 
femi-circular parts, covered all over with hairs, which 
ſerve to conceal the anus. 

When the ue moves its legs, the motion of the muſcles, 
which all unite in an oblong dark ſpot in the middle of 


Love 'n a miſt; fee Pass ION Flower. 
Love be; a vleeding. See AMARANTH. 
Tree of Lover, See Ju pas Tree. 


the breaſt, may be diſtinguiſhed perfectly, and ſo may 
the motion of the muſcles of the head when it moves its 


CBS, Lewis, Lobis p'ok, or LEwWIDoRE, a French 
com, tilt ſtruck in 1641, under the reign of Louis 

II. aud which has now a conſiderable currency. 

"ws ders, at firſt, were valued at ten livres, after- 
wards at eleven, and at length at twelve and four— 
teen, In the latter end of the reign of Louis XIV. 
men were riſen to twenty, and in the beginning of that 
di Louis XV. to thirty and thirty-ſix, nay, forty and 
upwards; with this difference, however, that in the 
ut coinings the weight was augmented in ſome pro- 
portion to the price, which, in the former reign, was 
never regarded. 

8 = fide 7 the coin is the king's head ſeen, wich 
P 3 on the other, a croſs compoſed of eight 
BEI ene with crowns. The legend is, Chri/tus 
quently _ er he reverſe has been fre- 
celle zugeck; at pretent, it bears a hand of juſtice 

Am a faltier, with a ſceptre. 

: ee, 22 or Louis dargent, ſome 
among us 2 n 2 ee ecus; and 
u the one fide of theſe is 5 king's h. ry d h 

| g's head, and on the 


other the Wh | 
ON tench arms. wi : 1 
mini benedictu m. 5, with this legend, Sit nomen Do— 


Wphts of 8. Loui 
inſtituted by Lo 


neir collar j 


1s, is the name 
uis XIV. in 1693. 


3 of a flame- colour, and paſſes from left to 
of. There are in ii 

<5, and twenty-four commanders. The 
Nv 209. | 


of a military order, 


right. 
| tight Fading is their grand-maſter. 


ol. Il. 


horns. We may likewiſe fee the various ramifications of 
the veins and arteries, which are white, with the pulſe 
regularly beating in the arteries. But the moſt ſurpriſing 
of all the fights is the periſtaltic motion of the guts, 
which is continued from the ſtomach down to the anus. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. N® 102, 

If one of theſe creatures, when hungry, be placed on 
the back of the hand, it will thruſt its ſucker into the ſkin, 
and the blood it ſucks may be ſeen paſſing in a fine ftream 
to the fore-part of the head; where falling into a roundiſh 
cavity, it paſſes again in a fine ſtream to another circular 
receptacle in the middle of the head ; from thence it runs 
through a ſmaller veflel to the breaſt, and then to a gut 
which reaches to the hinder part of the body, where in 
a curve it turns again a little npward. In the breaſt and 
the gut the blood is moved without intermiltion with a 
great force, eſpecially in the gut; and that with fo ſtrong 
a propulſion downward, and ſuch a contraction of the 
gut as is very ſurpriſing. Power's Mic. Obſ. 9. 

In the upper part of the crooked aſcending gut beſore 
mentioned the propelled blood {tands ſtill, and feems to 
undergo a ſeparation ; fome of it becoming clear and 
wateriſh, while other hittle black particles pats downward 
to the anus. 

If a /ou/e be placed on its hack, two bloody darkith fpots 
appear; the larger in the middle of the body, the leſſer to- 
ward the tail. In the larger ſpot, a white film or bladder 


contracts and dilates upwards and downwards trom the 


head toward the tail, the motions of which are followed 
by a pulſation of the dark bloody ſpot, in or over which 
2 G the 
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the white bladder ſeems to lie. This motion of the ſyſtole 
and diaſtole is beſt ſeen when the creature begins to grow 
weak; and on pricking the white bladder, which ſeems 
to be the heart, the creature always inſtantly dics. The} 
lower dark ſpot is ſuppoſed to be the excrements in the 
guts. | 25 
Lice have been ſuppoſed to be hermaphrodites; but this is 
erroneous; for Mr Lewenhoeck diſcovered that the males 
have ſtings in their tails, which the females have not. 
And he ſuppoſes the ſmarting pain theſe creatures ſome- 
times give to be owing to their ſtinging with thele ſtings, 
when made uneaſy by preſſure or otherwiſe. And this 
accurate obſerver ſays, that he felt little or no pain from 
their ſuckers, though ſix of them were feeding on his 
hand at once. 
The ſame accurate obſerver determining to know their 
true hiſtory and manner of breeding, put two females 
into a black ſtocking, which he wore night and day. He 
found, on examination, that in fix days one of them had 
laid above fifty eggs; and upon diſſecting it, he found as 
many yet remaining in the ovary; whenee he concludes, 
that in twelve days it would have laid a hundred eggs. 
Theſe eggs naturally batch in fix days, and would then 
probably have produced fifty males and as many fe- 
males; and theſe females coming to their full growth 
in eighteen days, might each of them be ſuppoſed 
after twelve days more to lay a hundred eggs; which 
eggs, in fix days more, might produce a young brood of 
ſive thouſand ; ſo that in eight weeks one laufe may ſee 
five thouſand of its own deſcendents. A lane may be 
caſily diſſected in a ſmall drop of water upon a flip of 
glaſs; and thus placed before the microſcope, it is com- 
mon to find five or fix eggs of a ſize ready to be laid, and 
ſixty or ſeventy others of different bigneſs. In the male 
the penis is very remarkably diſtinct, as are alſo the teſtes, 
of which he ſeems to have a double pair, as is alſo the 
fling, the ſtructute of which merits a peculiar attention. 
Lewenhoeck's Arcan. Natur. tom. ii. p. 78. 
Many animals, both of the quadruped and flying kinds, 
are ſubject to lice: but theſe are of peculiar ſpecies on 
each animal, and are not at all like thoſe which infeſt 
the human body. Nay, eren inſects are infeſted with 
vermin, which feed on them and torment them. Several 
kinds of beetles are very ſubject to ſice, but particularly 
that kind called thence the 4% beetle. The {ce on this 
are very numerous, but will not be ſhook off. The ear- 
wig is often infeſted with /:ce juſt at the ſetting on of its 
head ; theſe are white, and ſhining like mites, but they 
are much ſmaller ; they are round-backed, flat-bellied, 
and have long legs, particularly the foremoſt pair. Snails 
of all kinds, but eſpecially the large naked kinds, are very 
ſubject to lic, which are continually ſeen running about 
them, and devouring them. Numbers of little red /:ce, 
with a very ſmall head, and in ſhape reſembling a tor- 
toiſe, are often ſeen about the legs of ſpiders, and they 
never leave the ſpider while he lives, but if he be killed, 
they almolt inſtantly forfake him. A fort of whitiſh /:c- 
are very common on humble-bees ; they are alſo found 
on ants; and many ſorts of fiſhes are not leſs ſubject to 
them than the land animals. Kircher ſays, that he has 
found /ice alſo on flies. Baker's Microſcope, p. 182. 
Signior Redi, who has more accurately examined theſe 
creatures than any other author, has engraved ſeveral ſpe- 
cies found on difterent animals. He calls thoſe found on 
beaſts /:ce, and thole found on birds fleas. He is of opi- 
nion, thateverv ſpecies of birds has its peculiar ſort of 
flea, different from thoſe of other birds; and has obſferv- 
ed that they are latched white, but that they gradually 
acquire a colour, like that of the feathers they live among ; 
yet they uſually remain tranſparent enough for a good 
microſcope to diſcover the motion of their inteſtines. 
The kinds he has obſerved are theſe : on the hawk three 
different ſorts; on the large pigeon, the turtle-dove, the 
hen, the ſtarling, the crane, the magpye, the heron, the 
leſler heron, the ſwan, the turkey, the duck, the ſca— 
mew, the ſmall ſwan, the teal, the caſtiel, the peacock, 
the capon, and the crow, on each one tort ; on the moor- 
hen three ſorts ; on the wild gooſe two ſorts ; and on the 
crane, beſide the common one, a White fort, marked, as 
it were, with Arabic characters. Men, lic oblcrves, are 
ſubject to two kinds, the common 4e, and that called 
the crab-/ouſe. He alſo found peculiar forts on the goat, 
the camel, the aſs, the African ram, the ſtag, which has, 
like many of the birds, two kinds, and on the lion and 
the tyger, The ſame author has obſerved, that the ſize 
of theſe creatures is not at all proportioned to that of 
the animal they are to inhabit, for the ſtarling has them 
as large as the ſwan, Redi, Gen. Inf. p. 312. 
It is obſervable, that ſome ſort of conſtitutions are more 
apt to breed Jie than others; and that in certain places 
o: different degrees of heat, they are very certain to be 
dcrrroyed upon people, who in other climates are over- 


run with them, It is an obſervation of Oviedo, that the | 
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Spaniſh ſailors, who are generally much am 
8 loſe them in a certain n 
to t : 
e eee ee n aa on 
: * WIS 1S not on] 

the Spaniards, but of all other people who m be * 
voyage; ſor though they ſet out ever ſo 5 — . 
not one of theſe creatures to be found after - & An 
the tropic. And in the Indies chere is no ſu N e 
a lou ſe about the body, though the people be a thing a 
The ſailors continue free from theſe creatures - Ply 
return; but in going back they uſually begin 8 be yy 
after they come to about the latitude of Made; 15 
extreme ſweats, which the working people — 
into between this latitude and the Indies drow * 
ſtroy the /ice, and are of the ſame effec as the 0s, 
over the /o fy heads of children with butter and al. 105 
ſweat in and about the Indies is not rank as in E an 
and therefore it is not apt to breed /ite ; but py Py 
the people return into latitudes where they 8 
again, their naſtineſs ſubjects them to the ſame vif 3 
of theſe vermin which it uſed to have. 
The people in general, in the Indies, are very ſubiea 
lice in their heads, though free from them in their by Fn 
The reaſon of this is, that their heads ſwear 8 
their body, and they take no care to comb and 2 
them. The Spaniſh negroes waſh their heads tho 
once every week with ſoap, to prevent their beine 
This makes them eſcape much better than the * vs. 
groes who are ſlaves there, for the lice grow fo Pine 
in their heads, that they often eat large holes in this pats 
Mr. de la Hire has given a curious account of the . 
ture which he found on the common fly. Having occzfon 
to view a living fly by the microſcope, he obſerved on 
its head, back, and ſhoulders, a great number of ſmall :n:. 
mals, crawling very nimbly about, and often climbin; 
up the hairs, which grow at the origin of the fix"; leg“ 
He, with a fine needle, took up one of theſe, and placed 
it before the microſcope, uſed to view the animalcules in 
fluids. It had eight legs, ſour on each fide; ther were 
not placed very diſtant from one another, but the foy; 
toward the head were ſeparated by a ſmall ſpace from 
the four toward the tail. The feet were of a particular 
ſtructure, being compoſed of ſeveral fingers, as it were, and 
fitted for taking faſt hold of any thing; the two nearcs 
the head were alſo more remarkable in this particular than 
thoſe near the tail; the extremities of the legs, for a H 
way above the feet, were dry and void of fleſh, like the 
legs of birds, but above this part they appeared plump 
and fleſhy. It had two ſma!l horns upon its head, forme! 
of ſeveral hairs arranged cloſely together; and ther: 
were ſome other cluſters of hairs by the fide of thet: 
horns, but they had not the ſame figure ; and toward th 
origin of the hinder legs there were two other ſuch cluſters 
of hairs, which took their origin at the middle of the 
back. 'The whole creature was of a bright yellowiſh red; 
and the legs, and all the body, except a large ſpot in the 
centre, were perfectly tranſparent. In ſize, the auto: 
belicves it was about zérsth part of the bigneſs of the 
head of the fly; he obſerves, that it is rarely that fies 
are found infeſted with them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 
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Lousk, tree. See APHIS. 
Lovuss, ww2d. Sce MILL EPEDES. 
LovsE-wert, pedicularis, in Britany, the name of a genus 


of plants, of the didrnamia angic/permia claſs; the cha- 
raters of which are theſe : the flower conſiits of one leal, 
and is ot petſonated or maſked form, and divided into two 
lips, the upper one hooded, the lower one divided into 
three ſegments ; the piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is tixed 
in manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower; this 
afterwards ripens into a capſule, divided into two cells, 
and containing oblong, flatted, and marginated ſceds. Lin- 
neus cnumerates fifteen ſpecies of this plant. The com- 
mon ſpecies are very troubleſume weeds in paſturcs. 


Lou st, yells, rhinanthus, in Botany, a genus et the 


didynamia angioſpermia claſs ; the characters are, that 
the flower hath a permanent empalement of one eat, 
which is rouudiſh, compreſſed, and blown up; it hats 
one ringent petal, with a cylindrical tube of the leng:! 
of the empalement, compreſſed at the baſe, but opens 
at the top; the upper lip is hooded, compreſied, and in- 
dented at the point; the lower lip is plain, ſpreading, aue 
cut into three obtuſe parts at the point; it has four — 
mina ſhut up in the upper lip, and an oval compre 
germen, which becomes a capſule of the ſame forms te 
two cells, opening on the ſide and filled with compte 
ſeeds, Miller enumerates three and Linnæus fevel ipe 
cies. f 10 
The Dutch carry on a trade with the ſeeds an 0d 
veſſels of a ſpecies of this plant, reſembling the 3 
yellow meadow louſe-wort, to Germany, and cal q / on 
ſaradillus; they ule it for deſtroying bugs: for this f | 
; | nd capſules 

poſe, they boil a quantity of the ſeeds and C4} 4 
common water, with which they waſh their Want 4. 


2 — — 


LO mo — wood 


LUW - LUC 


ge. where theſe inſets are lodged, and thus] it with water one eighth part. The quantity of ſpirit s 


bedſtead, Uh, deſtroyed. Miller. what rliey generally allow themſelves for the addition of 

they —— es Muſic, a well known dance-tune. Water; and whoever has the art of doing this, without 

100k, 10 che name of the royal palace at Paris, deſtroying the bubble proof, as this is eaſily done by means 

Lern the, See HoNOUxs. of ſome addition, that gives a greater tenacity to the 

Louvkk, in Hor ſemanſbip. See AIRS. | parts of the ſpirit, will deceive all that judge by this 

LOW ut Jemiſphere, maſs, flyle- Sce the ſubſtantives. proof alone; that is, very nearly all who are concerned 
„ hemu, 


254. in Birding, a name given » a bell, ET of 
hich they take birds in the night in open champaign 
pt and among ſtubble in October. The method 
about nine o'clock in a ſtill evening, when 
14 2nd the moon does not ſhine. 
The lerc- bell is to be of a deep and hollow ſound, and of 
, + 1 ſize, that a man may conveniently carry it iu one 
Mad The perſon who carries it 15 to make it toll all 
Ks way he goes, as nearly as 24 be, in that manner in 
ich the bell on the neck of a ſheep tolls, at it goes on 
5 it feeds. There muſt alſo be a box made like a 
hogs lanthorn, about a foot ſquare, and lined with tin, 
but with one _ _ Two or yy [pow © capa = to 
+ in this, and the box is to xed to the perion 5 
BY wick the open fide forwards, fo that the light 
moy be caſt forward to a great diſtance ; it will ſpread as 
it goes out of the box, and will diſtinctly ſbew the perſon 
who carries it whatcrer there is in the large ſpace of 
ground which it —_— . I all — 
iels that rooſt upon the ground. Two perſons mu 
4 him who ne the box and bell, one on each 
ſide, ſo as not to be within the reach of the light to 
ſnew themſelves. Each of theſe is to have a hand- 
net of about three or four feet ſquare, faſtened to a 
long ſtick or pole; and on which ever fide any bird 18 
{en at rooſt, the perſon who is neareſt is to lay his net 
over it, and take it with as little noiſe as poſſible. When 
the net is over the bird, the perſon who laid it, is not to 
be in a hurry to take the bird, but mult ſtay till he who 
carries the light is got beyond it, that the motions may 
not be diſcovered. The blaze of the light, and the noiſe 
of the bell, terrify and amaze the birds, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they remain ſtill to be taken; but the people 
who are about the work muſt keep the ſtricteſt quiet and 
tillneſs that may be. 
Some people are fond of going on this ſcheme alone. 
The perſon then fixes the light-box to his breaſt, and 
carries the bell in one hand and the net in the other; 
the net, in this caſe, may be fomewhat ſmaller, and the 
bundle ſhorter. When more than one are out at a time, 
i ways proper to carry a gun. It is no uncommon 
thing to ſpy a hare when on this expedition; and, in that 
cale, it is better to ſhoot her, than to truſt to the taking 
ler in the net, for ſhe will very eaſily eſcape from that. 
Home tie the hell to their girdle, and carry the light in 
their left hand and the net in the right ; the light 1s not 
ko « aye in this caſe, and the other way is therefore 
rather the better. 
Low-lellrs, in our Statute- Books, are perſons who go in 
the night-time with a light and a bell; by the ſight and 
noiſe whercof, birds fitting on the ground become ſtupe- 
tied, and ſo are covered with a net, and taken. 
Low, in the r e carry Lo W. See CARRYING, 
0V-water, See WATER, 
Low-wines, See Low-WiNes. 
75 LOWER, in Sea- Language, is to eaſe down gradually, 
expreiſed of ſome weighty body, which is ſuſpended by 
tackles or other ropes, which, being flackened, ſuffer the 
body to deſcend as ſlowly or expeditiouſly as the occaſion 
requires. Hence /orver handſomely, and lower cheerly, are 
Oppoſed to che . 5 
pope one another; the former being the order to 
LOW 4 gradually, and the latter to /ower expeditiouſly. 
ERING, in the D:/iillery, a term uſed to expreſs the 
debaſing the ſtrength of any ſpirituous liquor by mixing 
Water with it. The ſtandard and marketable price of 
theſe liquors are fixed in d e er q e . 
them called Lech in regard to a certain ſtrength in 
n this is that ſtrengtb, which makes 
aglafs en ſhook in a phial, or poured from on high into 
Mes 2 a froth or crown of bubbles for ſome time. 
Wear ares ſpirits conſiſt of about half pure, or totally 
ammable lpirit and half water; and it any foreign or 
ome ſpirit is to b ? & ny g 
that proof wane e expoled to ſale, and is found to have 
been diſtitteg ing, ſcarce or one will buy it, till it has 
it is above 4 ny brought to that ſtrength; and if 
to it to bring je 0 ength the proprietor uſually adds water 
water, to deb A — to that ſtandard, : This addition of 
it, People wel ; ” ſtrength, is what is called /orvering 
uy ſpirits at an 2 with the goods, will indeed 
proof ſtren ih 1 4 ke. » only lowering a ſample to the 
the whole ; but U y that Judging of the ſtrength of 
into this, but nt enerality of buyers will not enter 


mult have it all 
le is another Kind of lower; 


retail Ir 
ers of ſpirituous liquors to 


countties, 
the air is mi 


| p ee ae 
uClng it under th the vulgar, this is the re 


itandard of : 
Md bre fs. =. ard of proof. They buy it proof 
* ards increaſe their. pioſit upon i, be lewering 


g in practice among the 


in the ſpirit ttade. Such an additional quantity of water 
as one eighth, makes the ſpirit taſte ſofter and cooler, 
and will make many prefer it to the ſtronger ſpirit. which 
is hotter and more fiery ; but unleſs the ſpirit, thus 
lowered, were tolerably clean, or the proof be wk other 
way preſerved, the addition of the water lets loofe ſome 
of the coarſe oil, which makes the liquor milky, and 
leaves a very nauſeous taſte in the mouth. Shaw's Eſſay 
on Diſtillery. 

The way to judge of ſpirits not being thus lorvered, or 
debaſed in ſtrength, is to examine them by the eye and 
tongue; and in buying a quantity of proof goods, ſuch 
ſhould always be choſen as are clean, thin, and light, and 
have a good crown of froth which goes off in large bub- 
bles, ſuch as taſte ſoft and uniform, and are not high 
favoured, of an alcaline guſt, nor acrid and fiery, but 
ſoon quit the tongue, 

LOWERING the flag. See Fr. ad. 

LOWEST region. Sce REG1ON. 

LOXIA, in Ornithz/ogy. See Cros5-bi/l. See alſo Bur ts 
finch, Coccorur asTEs, GREEN-finch, &c. 

LOXODROMIC re. Sce Tape. | 

LOXODROMICS, che art, or method, of oblique sA1LING, 
by the loxodromy, or RHUMB. 

LORODROMY, LoxoDR OMNIA, formed of ce, cligve, 
and &cux, courſe, the line which a ſhip deſcribes in 1ail- 
ing on rhe fame collateral Ruu ung 
The /2»-4ro2my, called alſo the /oxedromic line, cuts all the 
meridi:ns in the fame angle, called the loxodromeic anz/e. 
This line is a ſpecies of the logarithmic $P1R 41, deſcrih- 
ed on the ſurface of the ſphere, having the meridians ſor 
its radii. 

LOYAL, in the Mfanepe. A horſe is ſaid to be hh, that 
freely bends all his force in obeying and performing any 
manege he is put to; and does not defend himfelf, oc 
reſiſt, notwithſtanding his being ill treated. 

A loyal mouth is an excellent mouth, of the nature of 
fuch as we call mouths with a full reſt upon the hand. 
LOZENGE, or LozaxGr, in Cremetry, a kind of paral- 
lelogram, or quadrilateral figure, conſiſting of four equal 
and parallel lines, or fides, whoſe angles are not right, 
but whereof two oppoſite ones are acute, and the other 
two obtuſe; the diſtance between the two obtufe ones 

being always equal to the length of one ſide, 

Scaliger derives the word /2zenge from laurengia; this 
figure reſembling, in ſome reſpects, that of a laurel-leaf. 
In geometry, it is ordinarily called RHoMBUs; and, 
when the ſides are uncqual, RHOMBOIDES. 

LozreNGe, in Heraldry, is a rhombus, or figure of equal 
fides, but unequal angles; reſembling a quarry of glaſs 
in our old windows ; placed erect, point-ways See Tab. 
Il. Heraldry, fg. 71. It is in this figure that all unmarried 
gentlewomen and widows bear their coats of arms; be- 
cauſe, as ſome ſay, it was the figure of the Amazonian 
ſhield ; or, as others, becauſe it is the ancient figure of 
the ſpindle, 

The /z2nge differs from the , in that the latter is 
narrower in the middle, and not ſo ſharp at the ends. 
LozexNGEs, among Fewellers, are common to brilliant and 
roſe-diamonds. In the former they are formed by the 
meeting of the ſkill and ftar-facets on the bezil; in the 
latter, by the meeting of the FACETS in the horizontal 

ribs of the crown. 

LozENGE, is alſo a form of medicine, made into ſmall 
pieces, to be held or chewed in the mouth till they are 
melted there: the ſame with what are otherwiſe called 
trechifci, troches. 

LUA, in Mytholagy, a Roman divinity mentioned by Livy, 
lib. viii. and invoked in war. The name is ſuppotcd to be 
derived from ere, to exprate. 

LUBI, in Botany, a name by which many authors have 
called the cocoanut-tree, or palma nuc:fera medica of other 
writers. | 

LUCAR, among the Romans, an appellation given to the 

money expended upon plays and public ſhews 

LUCARIA, an ancient feaſt celebrated by the Romans, 
Sext. Pompeius obſerves, that the Lyucaria were folem- 
nized in the woods, where rhe Romans defeated and 

urſued by the Gauls, retired, and concealed themfelves. 
The word, according to Feſtus, and Sext. Pompeius, 
comes from /ucts, a grove, or wood. Varro derives it 
from luce, the ablative of the word /ux, Light and [iberty. 
But the former etymology ſeems the more natural. 
It was held in the month of July, in memory of the afy- 
lum they found in the wood, which was between the 


Tuber and the road called Via Salaria, 
LUCK, 


LUC 


LUCK, eat de. Sce Lav de luce. Ke | 

LUCERIUS, in Mjthology, a name giren to Jupiter, as 
Luceria was given to Juno, as the deities which gave 

light to the world. © . | 

LUCERNA, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the 
Mediterranean and ſome other ſeas, of the cuculus kind, 
and very nearly approaching to the ſhape and figure of 
the HIRUNDO. Its tail is but lightly forked, and what 
d.(Linguiſhes it principally from the hirundo, is, that its 
ide-lines near the tail divide into two, whereas in that 
fiſh they continue ſingle; its ſcales are very ſmall, and it 
has a furrow on the back, edged by twenty-five ſpines on 
each fide z the giil-fins are of a remarkable ſize, and 
look like wings: it feeds on ſhrimps and other ſmall ani- 

mals. Sree T:6.1I. of Fiſges, N' 20. 

LUCEKNE, medica, in Botany. The flower, which hath 
a bell-aped empaiement of one leaf, cut into five equal 
acute points, is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard oval 
and entire; the border reflexed ; the two wings are ob- 
long, oval, and fixed by an appendix to the keel, which 
is oblong, bifid, and reflexed toward the ſtandard ; it has 
ten ſtamina, nine of which are joined almoſt to their 
tops, the other is ſingle, terminated by ſmall ſummits ; 
it has an oblong compreſſed germen, which 15 incurved, 
fitting on a ſhort ſtyle: this and the ſtamina are involved 
by the keel and ſtandard; the germen afterward turns to 
a compreſſed moon-ſhaped pod, incloſing ſeveral kidney- 
ſhaped feeds. Niiller enumerates eight ſpecies. Linnæus 


joins this genus to the medicago or S⁴ TRETOoIL. 
Luccrut, which is the greater upright medica, with 
purpliſh flowers, called alſo Burgundy bay, is frequently | 
cultivated by our farmers in the manner of clover. Ir is | 
the ſame plant which the ancients were fo fond of under 
the name of medica, fo called becauſe it came originally 
from Media, and on the culture of which they beſtowed 
ſuch great care and pains. 
Its leaves grow three at a joint, like thoſe of the clover; ; 
its lowers, which appear in June, are purple, and its pods 
of a ſcrew-like ſhape, containing feeds, which ripen in 
September, like thoſe of the broad-clover, but larger and 
more kidney-thaped. | 
The ſtalks grow erect, and after mowing, they immediately 
grow up again from the parts where they were cut off. 
The roots are longer than thoſe of the ſaint-foin, and are 
not ſingle, but ſometimes they run perpendicular in three | 
or four places from the crown. Miller reckons tour va- 
rieties of this ſpecies, the belt of which is that with the 
urple flower. 
This is the only plant in the world, whoſe hay is preſer- 
able to the ſaint-foin for the fattening of cattle ; but its | 
virtues, in that reſpect, are fo great, that they are not to 
be credited by any that have not tried the plant. It is 
the ſweeteſt graſs in the world, but muſt be given to 
cattle with caution, and in ſmall quantities, otherwiſe 
they will ſwell and incur diſcaſes from it. | 
The ancients were at the greateſt pains to plant this pro- 
perly: they choſe the fatteſl and beſt land they had for ) 
it, and this they dunged and laid out in beds as we do for 
the choiceit garden-plants. They fowed it in the end of | 
April, firit carefully preparing the ground by breaking 
the clods, they then raked the earth over the tecds to 
cover them lightly, and when it was come up they care- 
fully kept the beds clear of weeds. They fowed it very 
thick, and let the firſt crop of it ſtand till the ſeed was in 
part ſhattered out, that they might be fure of more plants 
in the beds; after this, they cut it as young as they 
pleaſed, and it uſually yielded them four or five crops or 
more in a vear. A land well planted with it, would, 
with proper management, laſt ten years, and produce 
largely all the time. It is computed that Engliſh gar- 
deners make forty pounds of an acre of aiparagus, or many 
other garden plants, with half the labour and expence 
that was beſtowed upon an acre of the Roman medica. 
This was a piece of huibandry only practiſed while that 
great empite was in its glory; at preſent they have very 
little med.ca or luce in Italy, and what they have is ma- 
nured in a leſs troubleſome manner. | 
In the ſouth of France there is annually a great quantity 
of it raiſed, They ſow it alone in Mach, or in the end 
of September, chooſing for this purpoſe dry aud fandy 
lands, but ſuch as lie low. 
They prepare theſe by ploughing and harrowing them 
very fine, and the ſpring and autumn being rainy, they 
have no occaſion to water the plants, while young, as the 
Romans did. The ſummers in that part of the world are 
much drier than in Italy, and by that means the graſs is 
burnt up, and other weeds much deſtroyed, ſo that the 
crop does not want that vaſt expence in weeding that the 
Roman mica did: by this means the expence alſo is 
greatly abated. 
On the banks of the Rhine /ucerne is produced in great 
abundance, and may be mowed five or fix times in a year 
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quautityofhay, more like the cutting of 2{l:rub thana p 


In Switzerland allo this plant is cultivated with great ad- 


L | 
vantage: but it has not found fo good a recon... 
land as it juſtly deſerves z though there 3x in Log. 
lieve that it will ſucceed as well in this, 2 to be. 
France or Switzerland, fince it is extremely l 25 in 
capable of reſiſting the ſevereſt cold of our ; ardy, and 
culture of /zcerne was aftempted in this 296. man, Ihe 
year 1650, and afterwards diſcontinued thro den the 
of ſucceſs, for many years: but ſince the iſe, er 
practice of the new method of huſband- the) = 
revived with conſiderable advantage, 1 5 8 becr 
on agriculture are not agreed as to the beſt e 
cultivating this plant. Mr. Tull obſerves tha * 1 
all our land ſeems to be either too rich 100 — N 
cold, for raiſing this valuable plant in the wat 1 
mon huſbandry, yet he is convinced that in the n : 530 
thod many thouſand actes of Eugliſh land are eee 
producing fine crops of it, even for an age gelber, 7 
The greater degree of moiſture, and lefs heat ot . 6 
mate, are all of the utmoſt advantage to this laws whe: 
horſe-hoed, as that ſuſficiently prevents OY 4 N ** 
the turf which would deſtroy it. N 
In the drier ſummers in Italy and the ſouth of Franc 
the lucerne yields only four ot five crops inſtead of 23 
ſeven; but in the drieſt ſummers in Eng r 
ſucceed the beſt of all, and give the moſt numerous cas, 
The horſc-hoeing prevents the turf, and makes the land 
imbibe the dews, and retain them for the nouriſhmei; N 
the plants; and lucerne, in ſheltering places, will grc * 
this means, cven in our winter, plants of it baving his 
feen at Chriſtmas of fourteen inches high. Our e 
need not be feared in regard to the luce ne, for at Neu. 
chatel it is ſound to ſtand all the winters very well; kf 
there the roſemary-plants all die if left out in the winter 
This is a proof that the winters are more ſevere th: 
our's, for it is not one winter in forty that hurts thi; 
flirub with us. 
In the year 1708, the lucerne in Languedoc ſuffered br 
the ſeverity of the winter, but this was ſo tharp, tha 
the olive-trecs, and even the walnut-trees, were af 
kilied by it: as no ſuch froſts come among us as to ki! 


land, it would 


++ 


our walaut-trees, we need not fear a crop of this plant, for 
much of it ſurvived even there when thoſe trees periſhed. 
In Languedoc the lucerne never artives at any great keight, 
except where it has the advantage of the plough ; and in 
Wiltſhire there have been lands ſuwn with it, where i: 
grew but poorly and low; but after the ſame grounds bad 
been ploughed, and after corn laid down with ſaint- cis, 
the luccrne plants that were left grew up to a valt height, 
and were very vigorous, which ſhews the advantage of th 
plough ; and all this advantage will be regularly given by 
hocſe-hoeing, without the deſtruction of any of the plant, 
Though the common method of huſbandry will not rai 
lucerne to advantage, yet the horſc-hocing huſbandt, 
will raiſe it annually, increaſing in value tv the owner, 
and make one of the moſt profitable articles of i. 
The foil to plant it on muſt be either a hut grave), or 2 
very rich dry ſand, or ſome other rich warm land that va; 
not an under ſtratum of clay, and is not too avar iprings 
of water. The natural poorne(s of gravel may be made 
up by dung and the benefit of the hoe, and the natura! 
richneſs of the other lands being increaſcd by hoeing and 
cleanſing them from graſs, the /#corne will thrive with 
leſs heat; for what it wanted in one of theſe qualities 
mutt be made up in the other. The belt ſeaſon 10! 
planting it in England according to Mr. Tull, is avour 
the middle of April, after the danger of froſt is palt ; for 
a ſmall froſt will deſtroy the whole crop, when tue plant 
firſt appear, and too much wet, wich cold weather, Vi 
rot the leeds in the ground. ; 
The number of /ucerxe plants ſhould be leſs than thoſe ol 
of ſaint-foin to an acre, becauſe they grow much larg*! 
in this way of management, and each occupics 2 gies 
ſpace of ground, and produces a larger quautity of haf. 
The quick growth of this plant requires that it ſhould han 
large ſupplies of nouriſhment, and good room to grov K 
and it is better in all things of this kind to err in fetvis 
the plants too far diſtant than in ſetting them tod Ne | 
The moſt fatal diſeaſe incident to /xcoy/if 15 ſtarvi”g Fa 
this reaſon good culture is neceſſaty to it, and de uh” 
turning the earth with the hoe all about it. By this mes 
a plant, that in the common way of fowitgy, Won 
have been more than four or five inches high, jel 
three feet, and will ſpread every way, 10 a8 to produce 


15 means,; 
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The plants thould ſtand at five inches diſtance . : 
rows, and thc intervals between theſe rows mult ve 4. 
wide enough for the uſe of the hoe-plough- 

The rows of luce ne plants muſt not be thinned p 14 
are grown up to ſome height; lor while young e 25 
ſubject to be eaten by the fly, like turnips 3 ane * 10 

{lroyer ſhould ſeize them, after they are reduce 1 

a competent number, the crop would be nne = 
too thin. The hce-plough is the ceny intrenen 1 


8 


ill they 


LUC 


fection, and it muſt be frequently 
bring thi N to the nuraber of crops it produces; 
uſt be ſtill ſomeyears, leſt the ploughed ground 


had in prop 
but then k , hat is made upon it; and when it is come 
injure * id the lucerne wants renewing, the four-coul- 

f, or is the only inſtrument that can prepare the 
Filled and cure the lucerne. This plough muſt 
ate h following manner : turn its furrows toward 
95 ſrom the next; that is, plough round one 
r p- will finiſh two intervals; and ſo of the reſt. 
row, 8nd tht muſt be towards thoſe rows from 


8 loughing * 1 
The = ere turned the firſt time, and care muſt be taken 
* ot furrows do not lie long enough on the rows 
that 


to kill the plants, Which will be much longer in winter 
OK c 

ED 238 be expected to ſucceed well any 
. ſoil be ever ſo good, unleſs it be kept clean 
gong oder graſs, Tull's Horſe-Hoeing Hulbandry, 
701 


YN in his directions for the culture of cer ne, 
. _— licht, dry, looſe, ſandy land, which ſhould 
recommends a light, dry, , ; , 4: of weeds 
- well ploughed and dreſſed, and cleared ot weeds. 
be belt 8 ſowing the ſeed, which ſhould not be 
ed with oats or barley, as 15 ſometimes the practice, 
A he middle of April, and in a dry ſcaſon. After 
3 well ploughed and harrowed the land very fine, 
he «driſes to make a drill quite acroſs the err Burma 
half an inch deep, into which the ſeeds ſhould of cat- 
tered very thin, and to cover them over 23 ne. 
what more than a quarter of an inch thick. * not * 
Call ſhould then be made about a foot and a hal _— e 
former, ſowing the feeds in the ſame pe — 8 
and thus procceding through the whole 2 52 | r t 7 
way, an acre of land will require about * $ © 
leds. If this crop be well cultivated, it wi 2 
many years, and be as good as when 2 5 ſown. By 
ſowing the ſecd in rows, the plants will have mow to 
crow, and the fol between them may be ſtirred more 
Illu with a hoe, in order to deſtroy the weeds and en- 
courage the growth of the plants. This hoeing ſhould 9 
repeated in dry weather two or three times, while = 
plants are young, for more eſſectually deſtroying the 
weeds. In the beginning of Auguſt the plants will have 
grown to the height of two ſect or more, and the flowers 
ill begin to appear: they ſhould then be cut in a dry 
ſeaſon ; and when they are made into hay, often turned, 
that they may ſoon dry and be carried off the ground; 
for if they lie long upon the roots, they will prevent 
their ſhooting. Mr. Tull recommends to cut the /ucerne 
bore it begins to flower: the richeſt /ucerne hay, he fays, 
is cut while the ſtalks are ſingle, without any collateral 
branches, and in this caſe there is not uſually ſo much 
25 the bud of a flower to be ſeen on the plants. After 
the crop is taken off, the ground ſhould be ſtirred between 
the rows with a hoe, to kill the weeds and looſen the 
ſurface; and thus in the beginning of September, there 
vill be ſhoots ſour or five inches high, which may be fed 
wn with ſheep until November. In the beginning of 
February, the ground between the rows ſhould again be 
ſirred with the hoe, without injuring the crown of the 
roots, By this management, in a warm ſoil, the thoots 
will be five or [ix inches high in the middle of March; 
and they may be fed down, if fodder be wanted, till a 
week in April z after which it ſhould be left to grow for 
a crop, which will be fit to cut in the beginning of June; 
and when the ground is cleared, let it be ſtirred again 
with a Dutch hoe, and thus there will be another crop 
ft to cut in the middle or later end of July : after which 
It ſhould be fed down again in autumn with larger cattle, 
obſerving not to let them remain after the roots have done 
ſhooting, leſt they eat down the crown of the roots be- 
low the buds, which would conſiderably damage, if not 


Celtroy them. In this way you may continue conſtantly 


to have two crops to cut, and two feedings upon this 
lan, and in good ſcaſons there may be three crops cut 
"two feedings 3 which will be a great improvement, 
tip*cially as this plant will grow upon dry barren ſoils, 
zu be of great utc-in dry ſummers, when graſs is often 
entup. And as it is an early plant in the ſpring, it 
al be of great ſervice when fodder is ſcarce, becauſe it 
Vill be fit to feed at leaſt a month before graſs or clover. 
be beſt ſeed is procured from Switzerland and the 
northern Parts of France; but the ſced may be ſowed in 


England, by ſuffering ſome of the plants to grow uncut | 


till the ſeeds are ripe, and then cutting them aud laying 
lem to dry in an open barn, expoſed to the air, but de- 
tended from the wet. When they are quite dry, the ſeed 
271 be threthed out, cleanſed from the huſk, and pre- 
2 in a dry place. This ſeed, ſais Mr. Miller is pre- 
erable to any brought from abroad. This writer lays 
great lirefs on lune being ſown by itſelf, unmixed with 


uy other ſeed. When the lucerne is made into hay, it 
Vo. Ill. N. 200. | n 


LUC 


muſt be often turned, and expoſed a ſortuight before it 
can be houſed z and it ſhould then be kept in cloſe barns, 
where it will remain good for three years. An acre of 
this fodder has been reckoned ſufficient to keep three 
horſes for a whole year: and three acres of it have ſed 
ten cart-horſes, from the end of April to the beginning 
of October, without any other food, though they have 
been conſtantly worked. Lucerne is beſt uſed green, and 
will ſerve the purpoſe both of hay and corn. Miller's 
Gard. Dict. 

Mr. Rocque, a late writer on the culture of lccene, ads 
vances a different opinion from that of molt others on 
this ſubject. He recommends the ſtrongeſt land, which 
ſhould be prepared in the ſame manncr as for barley, 
being ploughed, harrowed, and cleaned from weeds : he 
adviſes before the laſt ploughing, to manure the land with 
freſh ſtable-dung, which ſhould be laid on in a ſt te of 
full fermentation, and ploughed in as ſoon as poſſible : 
after which the land mutt be harrowed, and the lucernc- 
ſeed ſown broad caſt, not in drills, in fine weather, after 
the rate of about ſourteen pounds to an acre 3 afterwards 
it ſnould be harrowed again with a light or buſh-harrow, 
and, laſtly, rolled to ſettle the ground and break the clods. 
The quantity of tillage and time of ſowing mult be re- 
gulated by e nature of the ſoil. Heavy ſtrong land will 
require more ploughings and harrowings, and to be later 
ſown, than light land: and, for the firtt tune, a trench- 
ploughing would be ot great advantage. Lucerne, he 
ſays, may be ſown from the beginning of March to the 
end of May, but April, in dry weathe:, is the belt time. 
Barley or oats may be ſown with the /vcernc, in the pro- 
portion of a buſhel of either of the former, which ſhould 
be ſown firſt, on an acre, to ſourteen pounds of the /ucerne. 
When the plants are one year old, Mr. Rocque adviſes, 
to go over the land, early in the ſpring and in dry weather, 
with a large harrow, as often as is ſuſſicient to root up 
annual weeds and grafs ; to add a dreſſing of rotten dung; 
and in the ſecond ſpring after ſowing. to piough the 
ground with a drill-plough, having a round ſhare, without 
a fin or feather, and without a coulter, which ploughing 
ſhould be annually repeated : after lying tor a tew davs to 
dry and mellow, it ſhould be harrowed down. This 
writer ſays that he has ſeen lucerne mowed five times in 
a ſeaſon, yielding, at the five mowings, nearly eight ioads 
of hay per acre. Mr. Rocque is of opinion, that it is by 
no means adviſcable to fave the ſeed in England, ſince it 
may be imported ſo cheap, that the ſeediſman can afford 
to retail it at 94. a pound. 

Others have recommended the method of ſowing the 
lucerne ſced in a nurſery, and afterwards removing the 
young plants, with their ſtalks and tap-roots cut off, and 
tranſplanting them in che field where the crop is to be 
produced. The planis in this way of management are 
tranſplanted into holes filled with water, in rows three 
feet four inches diſtant from each other, and about a foot 
from each other in the rows. An acte of tranſplanted 
lucerne, it is ſaid, will bring in 5/7. a year, clear ot all ex- 
pences, for a conſiderable time. M. de Chateauvieux 
has made many experiments on the method of cultivating 
lucer ne on beds or ridges, which are to be a little more 
than three feet broad, and tranſplanting his plants in a 
ſingle row upon each ridge, at the diſtance of about ſix 
inches. In this way he obtained above five tons of /ucerne 
hay per Engliſh acre, reckoning his crops at an average of 
four years; and it is obſervable, that his crops were im- 
proving, though they had no manure, and were only hoed 
with his cultivation. This method of planting on ridges 
feems to be the beſt method, with regard to produce, of 
any that has been yet practiſed : but it might be molt 
adviſeable to fet the plants at nine inches diſtance in 
the rows, and to make the ridges four one-half or 
five inches broad, for the convenic ce of hoeing them. 
Good crops of green /ucerne may be reckoned from twenty 
to ſorty tons, and the average about twenty-hve tons per 
acre, when drilled on the level ; but contiderably more 
if upon ridges and horſe-hocd. Farmer's Diction. art. 
Lucerne. 


LuCERNE, in {chthyo/ogy, a name given by the Venetians 


to the fiſh commonly called the URaxvscove. It is a 
ſpecies of trachinus, with many beards on the lower 
jaw. 


LUCIANISTS, or Lucax1sTs, a religious ſect, fo called 


from Lucianus, or Lucanus, a heretic of the ſecond cen- 
tury, being a diſciple of Marcion, whoſe errors he fol- 
lowed, adding ſome new ones to them. 
Epiphanius ſays, he abandoned Marcion; teaching, that 
people ought not to marry, for fear of inriching the Crea- 
tor: and yet other authors mention, that he held this 
error in common with Marcion, and other Gnotftics. 
He denied the immortality of the ſoul ; afierting it to be 
material. 
There was another ſect of Lacianiſls, who appeared ſome 
3H time 


NN 


LUCIOPERCA, the prke-pearch, a fiſh caught in the Da- 


* 


14 


LUcius marinus, the /er-pite, a name given by ſome au— 


Luctys mains, is allo uſed by many authors for the sv 01s, 


Lucius terr/iris, the lund-pite, in Zaalagy, the name of a 


LUCULLEUM armor, in the Natural Hiſtory of the An- 


LUCID intervals, the fits of lunwics, or maniacs, wherein 


LUCIDA core, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in 


Lucipa htydre, in A/rmomy. See COR Har. 
Lucina Hr, a bright (tar of the firit magnitude, in the 


LUCIDUM p. Sec SEPTUM. 
LUCIFER, in Allronamy and Mytholopy, a name given to 


LUCIFER +, in Mjth-logy, a ſurname given to Diana, un- 


LUCIFERIANS, a religious fect, who adhered to the 


LUCINA, of lux, light, in Aiythology, a deity who prefided 


LUCIGLA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 


verns, and make a very diſagreeable and loud noiſe, much | 
louder than the croaking of frogs. They ſeldom ſtir 


L-U-C 


time after the Arians. They taught, that the Father had 
been a Father always, and that he had the name even 
before he begot the Son; as having in him the power, or 
faculty, of generation: and in this manner they account- 
ed for the eternity of the Son. 


the phrenzy leaves them in poſſeſſion of their reaſon. 
It is ſaid, lunatics are capable of making a will in their 
lucid intervals. 


the northern crown. See Cob ON AH. 
conſtellation LYRA. 


the planet Venus, when the appears in the morning 


before ſun tiſe. 


der which title ſhe was invoked by the Greeks in child- 
bed. She was repreſented as covered with a large veil, 
interſperfed with ſtars, bearing a creſcent on her head, 
and holding in her hand a litted flambeau. 


ſchiſm of Lucifer, bithop of Cagliari, in the fourth cen— 
tury, who was hawthed by the emperor Conſtantius, for 
having defended the Nicene doctrine concerning the 
three perſons in the godhead. 
St. Augultine ſcems to intimate, that they belic ved the 
ſoul, w hich they conſidered as of a carnal nature, to 
be tranſmitted to the children from their fathers. Theo— 
doret ſays. that Lucifer was the author of a new error. 
The Lnrciferians increaſed mightily in Gaul, Spain, 
Egypt, &c. The occaſion of the ſchiſm was, that Luci- 
er would not allow any acts he had done to be abolithed. 
There were but two Luciferian bithops, but a great num- 
ber of prieſts and deacons. The Lrciferians bore a pe- 
culiar averſion to the Arians. 


over the labour of women and the birth of chiidren. This 
title is ſometimes given to Diana, but molt commonly to 
Juno. 


the ophiogloſſum, or adder's tongue. 


nube and other large rivers, and in the lakes of Germany, 
and eſteemed a very good one for the table. Others have 
called it by the names /ch:/us and nagumults. is a fiſh 
that grows to a very conſiderable ſize, bein ſequent 
caught from two feet to three or four in length; it is of 
a longer ſhape than the river-pearch, and grows narrower 
toward the tail; its ſnout is alſo more pointed and longer, 
and its back much lets prominent than that of the com- 
mon pearch , its figure, upon the whole, more approaches 
to that of the pike than of the pearch ; its belly is how- 
ever broad and flat; and on the anterior part of the back, 
toward the heart, there is a furrow in the middle. The 
{(cales are ranged very clotely together, and are fimbriated 
round their edges; the breaſt has no ſcales; the ſides are 
ol the fame colour with thofe of the common pearch, a 
vellowith brown, and its belly and fins are red, but leſs 
to than in the common pearch. 


Js, in /chth;ulogy. See PIKE. 


thots to the tiſh more uſually called the MERLUc1us, 
and in Englith the HAKE. 


called allo by (ome ſphyrana. 

very {ingular ſpecies of American lizard, which has the 
ſhape, ſcales, &c. of the pike-fiſh; in the place of the 
lins of that fiſh it has four legs, but theſe are ſo weak 
and flender that it makes no uſe of them in walking, but 
crawls along upon the ground in the manner of a ſnake, 
and draws its legs after it; it grows to about fiſteen 
inches long, with a proportionable thickneſs; it is all 
over covered with ſmall, ſtrong, and gloſly ſcales, of a 
ſilvery grey. In the night they retire into holes and ca- 


LUK 


ported, and our axrtificers call it the Nami 

Spaniards call it marble of Byog. Hill's Hin le the 

466. a * Of Fol, . 

LUCULLIAN games, in An:iquity, were 2 
decreed by the province of Aſia, about the age game. 
Chriſt, in honour of the exploits of Laces 70 before 

LUDI Circenſes. See Cincexsts, * 

Lu bi ferales. See FLOoRALEs. 

Lv 01 purierttes. Sec DECEMBER, 

LUDICROUS games. Sec Gans, 

LUDUS FHe!montii, fo called from Van Helwont wh 
tolled its medicinal virtues, in Natural , le hong 
foſſil of an irregular ſhape, but of x very 3 | 
ſingular internal ſtructure. It is of an earthy ee 8 
always divided into ſeparate malles, by a ©; 12.906 
veins of a different colour, and purer nid 
reſt. Theſe maſſes, into which it is divided, g. 
times ſmall and pretty regularly figuic ; N 
they are called tali or ludi, dice; beten 
Irequently of no regular ſhape at ali. r ape gh 
ot them cruſtated, or compoſed of many ca” 1 
one over another about a central nucleus. In +1... 
ſepta, or dividing veins, are very thin and | 
others thicker 
It is only theſe pt, that are uſed in medicine 
given in nephritic complaints with ſucceſs, 
from a fcruple to a drachm. 

LUDWIGIA, in Botany, a genus of the 7; 
nogynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flows. 
whole empalement is compoſed of one leaf, out in, 
ſegments at the top, conſiſts of four ſpear-{haped pet 
which are equal and ſpread open; in the center of the 

flower is ſituated the four-cornered petal. atrende: 4 


(wit! 
ſour ſtamina; the germen which ſits under the 9 


Hover 
becomes a ſour-cornered fruit, crowned with Fg 
palement, and has four celis, which are filled with faut 
feeds. Miller mentions only one fpecics of 114 
which grows naturally in south America; Linnæus rec 
kons three ſpecies. 
LUES, in a general ſenſe, is uted for a Gdiſcaſe of aut 
kind, 
Lu Es, in a more particular ſenſe, is reſtraincd to cent. 
gious and peſtilential ditgaſes. 
Lo Es, in the common and modern uſe of the Word, ethe— 
cially when joined with Gal/ica, or varitr , is reliraincd 
only to the French pox. See VENERFAL dne. 
LUFF, a ſea-term, the ſame with or. dy 
LUFFA, Exyptian cucumber, in Batany, is a ſpecies 
the momerdica in the Linnæan 1ylitcm. 
BALSAM apple. 
Lu G-a-/eaf, a name uſed in ſome parts of England for a 
ſmall fith of the turbot kind, or r:ther a middle kind 
between that and the plaiſc. It is the ſame with the 
ſoaggio. 
It is the rhombo:des of Rondeletius, and the rhombaus xc 
aculeatus ſquamoſus of Willughby. 
We have it on our own ſhores; and the Corniſh pec- 
ple, who frequently catch it, call it the /yg-a-lco/. It 
has no rough lines at the roots of its ſins. Its evcs are 
large, and ſet at a coniiderable diftance, and it is covered 
with extremely minute ſcales. it is very flat aud thin, 
and of an afſh-colour, 
It is a very ſingular ſpecies of iſh, differing, in ſome 
particulars, from both thoſe genera to which it Jeews 
allied. It differs from the plaile kind, in that it has the 
eycs, fins, Sc. of the turbot, or riiombus; and from 
that fiſh, in that it is ſcaly, as the plaiſc, aud the otacr 
fiſh of that genus, 
Lu G-jai/, in Sca-langrage, is a ſquare fail, hoiſted occa- 
tionally on the mall ot a boat or {mall veſle!, upon a ht 
which hangs nearly at a right-angle with the malt. Lucie 
are chieliy uſed in the burca /5n;as, navigated by. tus 
Spaniards in the Mediterranean. EL LS 
LUGGS, the Engliſh name for a peculiar ſpecies of 11:00, 
found in great plenty on the ſhores of Cornwal. It 13 
of the nature of the /c/zpendra, and is called by Mir, b, 
wermis ſcalopendroides. It grows: to twelve inches ions, 
and has inltead of legs nineteen pair of {{1it britdes, vt 
which ſtand toward the head part of the creature. 18 
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tail is at leaſt five inches long when full grow» 


out of their holes, unleſs in the duſk of the evening; and 
if they are cver met with in the day-time, theit ſtrange 
motion furpriſes all who ſee them. 


(leute, the name of a hard ſtony kind of marble, of a good 
ſine black, and capable of an elegant poliſh, but little re- 
garded from its want of variegations. When freſh broken, 
it is ſeen to be full of ſmall, but very bright ſhining 
particles, appearing like ſo many ſmall f angles of talc. 
it had its name from the Roman conſul Lucullus, who 
firſt brought it into uſe in that city, It is common in 
Italy, Germany, ard France. We have much of it im- 


and has no mark of them. Its body is rounded, au 
much reſembles the body of the common earth worn, 
and is of a fleſh-colour, or pale red. It has no forceps: 
LUGMON, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Pee. 
ple of the Philippine Iflands to a ſpecies of turtle, the 
female of which has a tuſt of red feathers, of a pale 
blood-colonr, on her breaſt, which have greatly the 10 
pearance of a wound, fo much that any body wou 

really be deceived. 

LUJULA, «woed-forrel, in Medicine. See SORREL. „ 1 
LUKE, or Goſpel of St. Luke, a canonical book of the Ne 
Teſtament, written by Luke the Evangelitt, who Ws 
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an early Jewiſh believer, ſoon after the af- 
Christ; if not a hearer of Chriſt and one of the 

cenlion diſciples. Luke was by profeihon a phyſician; 

Ee to have died a natural death in the eigh- 
1 


* eighty-fourth year of his age, about the year of 
| 


Chriſt Fo it was properly St. Paul's goſpel, and that 
Some * noſtle ſpeaks of his goſpel, he means what 
when Nukes: Irenzwus ſays, that Sr. Luke digeſted 
is _— 1 St. Paul preached to the Gentiles; 
w ve Nazianzen tells us, that. St. Luke wrote 
” b be alnt enge of St. Paul. This Goſpel, as well as 
— e; the Apoſtles, written by this evangeliſt, 
Fe ſuppoſed to have been two parts of the ſame yolume, 
and © ive been publiſhed in the ycar of Chriſt 63 or 
64, as ſome fav, in Alexandria, but according to others, 


probab'y. 


in Greece. . . 

C. Luke, ſays a modern writer, is pure, copious, and 
lowing in his language. an has 2 wonderful and en- 
tertaining variety of ſelv et er:cumſtane es in his narration 
of our Saviour's divine actions 5 He acquaints us with 
numerous paſf iges of the erangelic hiſtory, not related 
by any other evangeliſt: both in this goſpe] and Apoſtoſi- 
cal Acts, he is accurate and neats Coar and flowing with a 
natural and caſy grace ; his ſtyle is admit bly accommo- 
Jatc to the deiign of hiſtory 3 it had a very conßqdetable 
reſemblance to that of his great matter 5c. Paul; and, 
like kim, he bad a learned and liberal education, and 
appears to have been very converſant with the beit 
elallics; tor many of his words and. expreſſions arc ex- 
Ny parallel to their's Elackwall's Sacred Claſhes. | 

K. Lex t's day is 2 foltival obterred on the 18th of Octo- 
ber. 

& Lrkr's hoſpital. See HosPr1 art. 

LULANIS, in Botany, a name giv! by ſome of the an- 
cient Greeks to a plant, uod very frequently for a 
vellow colour in dying, and by the ladies for tinging 
their hair yellow, the favourite colour of thoſe times. 
Neophytus explaining this word, ſays, that it ſignified 
me lame with iſatis, glaſtum, or woad; and ſeveral 
others have been of that opinion, though very abſurd'y, 
fnce the glaſtum or Mond dies a blue colour, nota yel- 
P'; and by no means anſwers the deſcription of the 
lnlc275, which is the ſame with the LuUTUM, or /utcu 
bre of the Romans, and with the genz/teila tincteria, 
or DYER3=2v-cd of theſe times. 

IMs art. See ART. 

Aba, pains «bout the loins, and the ſmall of the 
back; ſuch as precede ague-fits, and fevers. 
Tir rife commonly from ſulneſs, and acrimony; in 


card pains in other parts, and go ofF with evacuation, 
generally by ſwear and other critical diſcharges of fevers. 
: Thi Alorger 'sa kind of RHEUMATISM in the loins. 
LOLA L gl et GOLAND. 

I 'nrr Cc See NERVE: 

WISAKIS, an epithet given to thoſe brances of the 


aorta which carry the blood to the muſcles of the 


Ly ARTS is allo aprlied to certain veins which bring 
Nev dag 0094 rom the loins into the trunk of the vena 
cw. 
ores 24 muſcle of the thigh which bears this name. 


LWMPRICAT,, LuMBRICAL1S, an appellation given to 
0! the vand, and as many of the foot, which 
of the lingers and toes. 

8 wermed from lumbricusy worm, on account 
. mar iewe, and lmatlneſs, which give them a re— 
en blaue do worius : on which account they are called 
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Lay #2141775 are muſcles of the hands, commonly 
po ed 1 ty, 
11 8 


'. 1 othing but branches of the tendons of the 
hy, itn do to the infide of the firſt bone on each 
notions tk 1 o contribute to the variety of 
direa Di - 1 by giving a divetſion to the 
ee Fa be a mutcles; but, bmply, they 
Mr. per wy an ingers towards the thumb. Though 
origins; ane es; = 2 4 them have diſtinct 
thercfore makes wem diner ure e 
UMBRICAal 8 - poder. ava . Sor p bie! 
ane, as in thi oy are mu cles of the foot, which 

| 506, one from each tendon of the perfo- 
us; and go to the inſide of each of the 


MF1 22 50 Zoology. See EARTH worm. 
7 4 ce l rack. the round hole in the floor 
: er of the leer, which is directly over the work- 


mg {ur p - . * . 
. nace, and by which the flame is let into the 


Lu ur of fe, in the Manege. 
LUMPEN, in /chthyoslogy, the name of a long-bodied fiſh 


LUN 


LomINovs, emonations, have been obſerved from biman 


bodies, as aMfo from thoſe of brutes. the hieht arfing 
from currying a horſe, or from rubbing a cat's back, are 
known to moſt. Inſtances of a like kind kave been 
known on combing a woman's head. Bartholin gives 
us an account, which he intitles er fiene, of a 
lady in Italy, whoſe body would ſhine, whenever 
ſl:gltly touched with a piece of linen. Theſe efilur:a 
ol animal bodies have many properties in common with 
thoſe produced from glaſs; ſuch as their bring lucid, 
their ſnapping, and their not being excited without fore 
degree of friction; and are undoubtedly c'cErical, as 
a cat's back his been found ſtrongly electrical when 
ſtroaked. See ELECTRICITY, and Liour. 

Human bodies not only appear {mins but even the 
exhalations ſrom them adhering to their cloathing will 
cauſe it to ſhine likewiſe. 


LUMINOUSNESS of the ſea. Gon SrA and 11 Nr. 
LUV MME, in O, uitlolagy, the name of a water t! 


colymbus kind, called by authors co/ymbrrs 8 
mon about Iceland and ſome parts of Norway, and 
ſcarce known in other parts of the world, 
It is a beautiful bird of the ze of a duck ;, it has a black 
and ſharp beak of two inches lang, and its head and 
neck are covered with grey feathers, running cach way 
to a ſharp edge, and making the appearance of a hood, 
or ſriar's cowl. Its back and wings are black, variegated 
with ſquarc ſpecks of white, and jult under the neck 
there is a large black ſquare ſpot Inis runs down the 
back aiſo to tive inches in length, and is about two ine 
ches broad, and beautifully variegated with black, 
white, and grey. Its belly is white, its legs are ſhort, 
and its feet webbed. The people, where it is common, 
hold it as ſacred in ſome meaſure, and are afraid of 
killing it in ſome places; but the Icclinders make it their 
principal food, and are very dextrous at catching it with 
inares. Ray. 


LUM PV, the cyclopterns lumpus in the Linnæan ſyi- 


tem, in Thx, 4 thick and ſhort ſea-f(ith, called the 
ſucker, alſo the jea-ow!, and by the Scotch, the c:ct- 
Hale. 

A a thick and very ill-ſnaped fiſh. Its belly is broad 
d flat, and its back riſes to a ridge; its colour is a 
mixture of blackiſh and red; its belly is ted; it has no 
ſcales, but is covered with a rough kin, which is ſull 
of ſharp tubercles; and on each fide it has three rows 
of pricxles or crooked thorns; it has two fins en the 
back, the firſt thick, cartilaginous, or rather fleſhy, and 
having no rays or nerves, and another below it ſup- 
ported by nine rays; its mouth is large, and its jaws 
are furnmithed with vaſt numbers of mall teeth; bc- 
neath the pectoral fins 15 the part by which it adheres 0 
the rocks, &c. conhiting of an oval aperture, ſurrounded 
with a fleſhy, muſcular and obtuſe ſoſt ſubſtance, edged 
with ſmaller threaded appendages, which concur in fo 
many claſpers. 

It is caught in many parts of the Engliſh ſeas, and is 
common in the hſhmongers ſhops in London, but it is 
not much eftcemed, being both tlabby and inſipid. On 
the coalt of Sutherland it abounds in ſpring, and is 
devoured by the ſeals, which may be known by the 
ſmoothneſs of the water above the ſpot; the or. ſerv- 
ing to ſtill the agitation of the waves. Lhe roe of this 
hih is remarkably large, and is boiled to a pulp, and 
eaten by the Greenlanders. See Tab. II. / Fijh. 
N*.'2J. 
See BovViLLON. 


of the muſtela kind, common in the markets at Ant- 
werp. 

It is of a long and round body, growing gradually ſlen- 
derer to the tail. Its colour is a greeniſh yellow, with 
black broad lines on the back, placed tranſverſely ; and it 
has a little redaeſs at the end of its tail. 

The lumpen is the galia piſcis, or mu//cla altera of Gef- 
ner, and others. It is a ſpecies of the , diſtinguiſhed 
by Artedi by the name of the blennus, with fins like cir 
under its neck, and tranſverſe ſtreaks on the back. The 
cirri are biſid. 


IL UNA, in Aineunamy. See Moo. 
LuNa, in the jargon of the Chemits, ſignifies s1I VER; fo 


called from the ſuppoſed influence of the moon there- 
upon. 

Ihe medicinal virtues of this metal, Dr. Quincy fays, 
are none at all, until it has undergone very elaborate 
preparations. 


LUNA cornea, in Chemiſtry, 18 the combination of marine 


acid with filver. 'To make this combination, the ſilver 1s 
firſt diſſolved in nitrous acid; to this ſolution marine 
acid, or more uſually common ſalt diſſolved in water, is 
added. The mixture ſoon becomes turbid, and a copious 
precipitate is formed in it, whick has always the ap- 

pearance 


at Inte 


** 


L UN 


pearance of curd. The ſolution of ſalt is added, 
till no more precipitate is formed. The precipitate, 
when ſeparatcd from the liquor that ſwims over it, is 
called luna cornca; becauſe if this matter be expoſed 
alone to fire, the acid carries off with it a portion of the 
filver, and the remaining matter melts, aſſuming the 
form of a horny ſubſtance. 
The beſt method of reducing luna cornea, or of ſepa- 
rating filver from marine acid, according to Marcgraat, 
is to diflolve half an ounce of fine ſilver in aqua forts, 
to precipitate it by a ſea ſalt, and edulcorate the preci- 
itate, which will then weigh five drams ſixteen yrains. 
For the reduction of this precipitate, mix it with an 
ounce and 2 half of dry volatile ſal ammoniac, triturate 
them well together with a little water during a quarter 
of an hour; then add three ounces of mercury obtained 
from cinnabar by means of quick-lime, and continue to 
triturate during ſome hours with a little more water. 
Thus an amalgam will be formed, which being wafhed 
from a white powder and dried, will weigh three ounces 
and half a dram. By diſtillation of this amalgam, a re- 
ſiduum of ſilver, four grains leſs than the original halt 
ounce, will be obtained. By ſubliming the white pow- 
der, which weighs five drams, three grains of ſilver will 
be obtained; but if the amalgam and white powder be 
diſtilled together, the operation will fail, and the % 
cornea be recompoſed. Berlin Mem. 1749. M. Beaume 
fays, that und cornea may be reduced without loſs by 
fuſion with four times its weight of ſixed alkali. 
Luna cornca mixed with ſea ſalt and tartar rubbed on braſs 
gives a filver like appearance; and is the ſubſtance em- 
ployed for the filvering of the diai-plates for clocks. A 
more ſubſtantial filvering may be given by the above 
mixture, if the piece of braſs to be ſilvered be previouſly 
heated confiderably, and cleaned with a fcratch bruſh, and 
if the operation be repeated, till the ſilver ſeems to be ſulf- 
ficiently thick. The braſs having a ſtronger diſpoſition to 
unite with the marine acid than the filver has, ſeparates 
this acid from the ſilver, which is then precipitated upon 
the ſurface of the braſs plate. The %, cornea (will alſo 
ſerve, in the examination of mineral waters or of any 
other liquor, to diflolve if they contain marine acid in 
whatever baſe it be engaged, except metallic baſes; for 
it theſe waters contain the ſmalleſt quantity of marine 
acid, a luna cornea will be precipitated by them from a 
ſolution of ſilver in nitrous acid, and this luna cornea is 
known by its acid-like appearance. Dic“ Chem. Eng. 
edit. 


Lu NA Cry/tals e, See CRYSTAL. 
LuNa, LIitriel s, See VITRiOL. 
LuxA marina, in {chthy;/;3y, a name by which Geſner 


has called a peculiar ſpecics of „asi, called alſo the 
fea-ſun. See HO1I.EIL de mer. 


LuNa piſcis, in Jchihyology, a name by which ſome have 


called the mola, which we uſually call in Engliſh the 
SNA. 


Lo Nx. Lac. See the article Lac luna. 
LUNAETRIA, a term invented by ſome affected writers on 


medicine for a lever, which they ſay is curable in one 
period of the moon. 


UUNALE bezonrdicum. See BEZOARDICUM. 

1TINAR, ſomething relating to the too. 

I UNAR cc. Hee CYCLT. 

LuNAR month. See MONTH. 

IL. NAR year, conſiſts of three hundred and ſifty-ſour days, 


or twelve {ynodical months. See YEAR. 

In the ficit ages, the year uſed by all nations was /unar; 
the variety of courſe being more frequent in this planet, 
and, of con{cquence more conſpicuous, and better known 
t men, than thoſe of any other. The Romans regu- 
lated their year, in part, by the moon, even till the 
time of Julius Cæſar: the Jews too had their /unar 
months. Some rabbins pretend, that the /mar month 
«i not commence till the moment the moon began to 
appear; and that there was a law, which obliged the 
perſon who diſcovered her firſt, to go and inform the ſan- 
hedrin thereof, Upon which the preſident ſolemnly 
pronounced the month begun, and nctice was given of 
it to the people by fires lighted on the tops of mountains. 
But this appears ſomewhat chimerical. 


LUNAR dial, eclipſe, horoſcope, and rainbow. See the ſeve- 


ral ſubſtantives. 


LUNARE 5s, in Anatomy, is the ſecond bone in the firſt 


row of the carpus. It has its name from the Latin, 
luna, the moon, becauſe one of its ſides is in form of a 
creicent. 

The articular ſides in this bone are four in number. One 
convex, for the baſis of the radius; one ſemi-lunar, for 
the os ſcaphoides ; one almoſt triangular, for the os eu- 
neiforme ; and one hollow, which, with the hollow fide 
of the os ſcaphoides, forms a N cavity ſor the 


LUN 


head of the os magnum. 'The convex {ide t 
with that of the os ſcaphoides, forms an * 0 
vexity, anſwering to the oblong concavity in the b — 
the radius. The outer and inner ſurfaces are ſm I 8 
rough. This bone would ſomewhat more Nope 
named os {emi-lanare, than lunare, &c. bee W be 
lows —_ 

LUNARIA, in Botany. See HonesTy., | 

an NARIA, in Natural Hiſtory, is allo ulcd by ſome ant}, 
or the $ELENITES, 

LUNARIS cochlea, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 0 
nus of ſhells of the ſnail-kind, the diſtinguiſhing - 
racter of which is their having a perfectly jours . dle 
Theſe are univalve, umbilicated thells, with a deprefied 
clavicle, and a ſurface ſometimes imooth, but 1 
frequently ſtriated, furrowed, laciniated, or covered with 
tubercles. See Cocnli ra, BY 
It is ſaid, that Archimedes took the invention of th. 
ſcrew, ſo ſamous ever fince his time, and {til} called 
after his name, from the form of this ſhell; ond it js «.. 
nerally allowed, that architects have taken the hint of 
their winding flights of ſtairs from it. : 
The ſmall {pecies of crab, called B-rnard the bernie, gf. 
ten lodges uicit in a ſheil of one of theſe animals, 1 
the creature to whom it belonged is dead. One ſpecice 
ol this genus is called the rotunda, from its round 
ſhape. This is ſo large as to contain two quarts of wa. 
ter; and from an old practice of uling this ſpecies by way 
ot an oil-jar in families, it obtained the name cf 4/- 


ord 


Mouth, 


x 
cd 


aria. There is a peculiar ſpecies, called the dα , 

which is elegantly funiſhed with rows of points of 2 

jagged form on all its ſpircs ; and the thell, called the 

_ eperony is another ſpecies of this genus, the volutæ of 
which are in the ſame manner furnithed with points; 
but in this ſpecies they are ſmoother and ſharper than in 

the dauphin-ſnail. Rondeletius has given the naws 

echinophora to one, which is all over covered with rough 
tubercles. And there is one ſpecies of this udn brought 

from America, which is very large, and oi a tine pe d 

coat within. The workmen in toys take much ©: whar 

they uſe from it; and what we imagine the infur cf 
the nacre, or mother of pearl, is often no other thai the 
inner coat of this ſnail. Of this genus there arc cuu- 
merated twenty-one dillerent ſpecies, Hitt. Nat Zclar.pat 

li. p. 251. 

LUNATIC, Lux Aricus, a perſon affected, or governed, 
by the moon. Hence, epileptics were anciently called 
lunatici, becauſe the paroxyſms of that dileaſe ſcem to 
be regulated by the changes of the moon. Thus Gan, 
De Diebus criticis, lib. ni. ſays, the moon governs the 
periods of epileptic caſcs; and others reterred the di- 
eaſe entirely to this planet. Aretæus de Diuturmis Mot 
bis lib. i. cap. 4. Sec Mead's 'I'reatife concerning the In 
fluence of the Sun and Moon upon the Buman Bodies, 
p. 38. 46, &c. 

Mad people are ſtill called lun⁰ties, from an ancient but 

now almoſt exploded opinion, that they are much lala 

enced by that planet. A much founder philotophy hath 
taught us, that if there be any thing in it, it mult be 
accounted for, not in the manner the zucients imagin- 
ed, nor otherwiſe than what the moon has in common 
with other heavenly bodics, occaſioning various alte- 
rations in the gravity of our atmoſphere, and thereby 
aflecting human bodies. However, there is conſiderabic 
reaſon to doubt the fact; and it is certain that the moon 
has no perceivable influence on our molt accurate baro- 

meters. . 

Ihe ſtat. 17 Ed. II. cap. 10. ordains that the king is 
to provide that the lands of /unatics be ſafely kept, and 

they and their families maintained by the profits; and 

the reſidue ſhall be kept for their uſe, and be deliveres 
to them when they come to their right mind z the king 
taking nothing to his own ufe ; and if the parties dic 
ſuch ſtate, the refidue ſhall go to their executors ct 
adminiſtrators. A warrant is now iſſued by the kits 
under his royal ſign manual, to the chancellor ot bec pci 
of his ſeal, to perſorm this office for him. 

Lunatics are not legally accountable for any crimes te 

commit in this ſlate. And alto, if a man in his ent 

memory commits a capital offence, and bctore 8 

ment for it, he becomes mad, he ought not to be, oy 

raigned for it: and if, aſter he has pleaded, the prilons, 
becomes mad, he ſhall not be tricd : if after he 8 ae 

and found guilty, he loſes his ſenſes before a 

judgment ſhall not be pronounced : and, it anict ) 0 

ment, he becomes of non-ſane memory, Execution 

be ſtayed. 

For the marriage of /unatics, See MARRIAGE» 3 
LUNATION, the period, or fpace of time, wary ge 
new moon and another; alſo called fynodical mone: 
CyCLE and EPACY, LUNDA, 


in Zoologyy 2 name by which Wormius, Hoier, 
e others, have called the bird commonly known 
and ſom e of anas arctica Cluſii. See Duck. 
by the 288 in our Od M riters, a ſterling ſilver penny; 
LUN D q we its name from being coined only in London, 
ur por at the country FR lane in f 7 
Ib Lenv rA, in Geometry, a plane in form of a cre- 
LUN 1a}{-moon, terminated by the circumference of 
Een, "4 8 that interſect cach other within. 
mn A quadrature of the entire circle was never 
+008 Jed yet geometricians have found out the ſquares 
a * parts. The firſt partial quadrature was 
of = lde ſaunla given by Hippocrates of Scio, or Chios; 
that N m being a ſhipwrecked merchant, commenced 
who ern See CIRCLE and Qu ADRATURE, 
AE B (Tab, III. Geometry, fig. 59.) be a ſemicircle, 
and G = 


LUNDA, 


Gh; with the radius 5 C deſcribe a quad- 
rant A B, chen will AE BFA be Hippocrates's 


lune, ance BC* = 2 GB? the quadrant AT BC will 
. to the ſemicircle AEB: taking away, there- 
Hh from each the common ſegment A F B GA; 
AEB FA = to the triangle ACB = GB-. | 

11drature of the /unula is generally aſcribed to 


The ( 4 
onocrates of Chios; but Proclus tells us cxpreſly, that 
it was ſound by CEnopidas of Chios. See Mr. Heinius 


Mem. de Acad. de Berlin, tom. ii. p. 410. who has 

given us a diſſertation about this CEnopidas. 

LUNE, in Fortification. Sce DEMI-lune. ; 

LUNENSE Harmer, in the Natural Hi tory of the Ancients, 

the natae of that ſpecies of white marble, now known 

among us by the name of the Carrara-marble, and diſ- 

tinguithed from the ſtatuary kind by its greater hardneſs 

and leſs ſplendour. It was ever greatly eitecmed in 
building and ornamental works, and is fo ſtill. It is of 
a very cloſe and fine texture, of a very pure white, and 
much more tranſparent than any other of the white mar- 
bles. It has always been found in great quantitics in 
{:aly, and is fo to this day. 

LUNES, or Low1NGs, in Falconry, leaſhes or longlaſhes 
to call in hawks. ; : 

LUNETTE, in Foriification, an inveloped counterguard, 
or elevation of earth, made beyond the tecond ditch, 
oppoſite to the places of. arms ; differing from the 
rarzlins only in their ſituation. 

Luuettes are uſually made in ditches full of water, and 
ſerve to the ſame purpoſe as ſauſſebrays, to diſpute the 
pulage of the ditch. a 

Lyncttes are placed on both ſides of the ravelin, as B, B, 
Th, VIII. Fertifecation fig, 47+ to increaſe the ſtrength 
da place: they are conſtructed by biſecting the faces 
of te tavelin with the perpendicular LN, on which are ſer 
ei z toiſes from the counterſcarp of the ditch, for one 
of its faces ; the other face PN is found by making the 
ſemigorge TP of 25 toiſes; the ditch before the Ju- 


Ticre is ſometimes another work made to cover the ſa- 
liant angle of the ravelin, ſuch as A, called Bonner, 
thoſe faces are parallel to thoſe of the ravelin, and 
when produced biſect thoſe of the /unettcs; the ditch be- 
fore it being 10 toiſes. There are likewiſe ſome /unettes, 
whoſe faces are drawn perpendicular to thoſe of the 
ravelin, within a third part from the ſaliant angle, and 
their ſemigorges are only 20 toiſes. Mr. Muller re- 
commends the face PN to be perpendicular to that 

of the baſtion, which would then defend it in a 

direct manner; and if the ſemigorges of the bonnet A 

vere only 7 or $ toiſes, it would be leſs expenſive, and 

its ditch and the covert-way before it would be better 

detended by the /unettes. Elem. of Fortif. p. 36. 
Luxerrs, in the 1Taneze, is a half horſe-ihoe, or ſuch a 

ſhoe as wants the ſpunge, 4. c. that part of the branch 

which runs towards the quarters of the ſoot. 

LUNETTE is alſo the name of two ſmall pieces of felt, made 
round and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of a vicious 
horſe that is apt to bite, and ſtrike with his fore feet, 

8 will not ſuſfer his rider to mount him. 

LUNGS, in Anatomy, a part of the human body, com- 

poledl of vellels, and membranous veſicles; ſerving for 

relpication. Sce BLooD. 

JE. angs are connected, above to the fauces, by means 
0! the trachea; and below, to the vertebrix of the tho- 
- 5 00. to 8 ſternum and diaphragma, by means of 
ddl = 3 cy are divided into two great lobes, of a 
A wry 2 OI zreyiſh in adults, and bluiſh 
— If t 2 mediaſtinum and heart, and thole 

e. ny; WT the right ſometimes into three, 
ack edge one inde runnitig from the fore to the 
"4x60 . t : ower edge of the left lung, there 
N 285 1 Or linus oppoſite to the apex of the 
even” in 'þ oh t crefore, never covered by that lung 

© Itrongelt expirations, and conſequently the 


apex of the heart -; | peri i ik 
Vos. Ill. Ne 2 pericardium may always ſtrike 


LUN 


againſt the ribs. The great lobes, when inflated, re- 
ſemble each of them a horſe's hoof in figure, but to- 
gether they are more like an ox's inverted, convex next the 
ribs, concave next the diaphragm, and irregularly de- 
preſſed next the mediaſtinum and heart. See Tab. Anat. 
1 12 lit. t t, fig. 14. 

he ſubſtance of the /ungs is membranous; conſiſting 
chiefly of innumerable cells, or veſicles, which ſeem to 
be nothing but expanſions of the membranes of the 
BROXNCHIA, to which they hang like grapes in cluſters ; 
ſo that by blowing into one of the branches of the 
bronchia, thoſe celis, or velicles, belonging to it, are 
blown up; the reſt, which do not, remaining ſtill flaccid 
and unaltered. 
Theſe cluſters of veſicles, or cells, are called the internal 
Ihules; by which name they are diſtinguiſhed from the 
leſſer lobes ſpoken of. They are ſeparated from one 
another by interſtices, which receive the veſſels, and are 
filled up with membranes propagated ſrom the lobules, 
and lying parallel, ſome angular. Theſe lobules diſ- 
cover and diſplay themſelves very exactly, if the larger 
trunks of the bronchia be laid open, and the leſſer 
blown into; by which means, every lobule belonging 
to that branch will be inflated, and riſe very diſtinctly, 
and ſhew its extent. 
The whole ſubſtance of the /ungs is covered with a com- 
mon membtane, continued from each pleura, which is 
diviſible into two coats; the outer thin, ſmooth, and 
nervous; the inner ſomewhat thicker and rovgher, con- 
fiſting moſtly of the extremitics of veſſels and veſicles, 
through the impreſſion of which it is pitted, and re- 
ſembles, in ſome meaſure, a honeycomb. Some affirm, 
that in this coat are abundance of perforations, or pores, 
ſo diſpoſed, that they readily imbibe any humidity from 
the cavity of the thorax, but ſuffer nothing to eſcape into 
it: but this ſeems little more than fancy. 
The veſſels of the lungs are, the bronchia, the pulmo- 
nary and bronchial arteries and veins, nerves, and lym- 
phatics. Of theſe veſſels, ſome are proper, and ſome 
common, in reſpect of the ſervice they are of to the reſt 
of the body. 'The common are, the bronchia, the pul- 
monary artery and vein, the nerves and lymphatics; the 
proper are, the bronchial artery and vein. 
Dr. Willis, contrary to the common opinion, aſcribes to 
the /ungs a great number of nervcs, which come from 
the trunk of the par vagum: and which being diſtri- 
buted through the ſubſtance of the /ungs, embrace the 
aerious and {anguiferous veſſels. He alſo aſſerts, that the 
veſicul have muſculous fibres, to enable them to exert 
a greater contractive force in expiration 3 though others 
deny any ſuch fibres. Diemerbroeck obſerves, that the 
veſicles admit not only of air, but alſo cf other groflec 
matter; and inſtances two aſthmatic perſons which he 
opened; the one a ſtonc- cutter, the veſiculæ of whole 
lungs were ſo ſtuſfed with duſt, that, in cutting, his 
knife went as if through a heap of ſand; and the other 
a feather-driver, in whom the veſicles were full of the 
fine duſt, or down, of feather. See ASTHMA. 
From the experiments made on living animals by Dr. 
Houſton, Dr. Hoadley, and Mr. Bremond, the langs 
ſeem to act independent of the thorax, continuing to be 


- dilated and contracted after they are expoſed to the air. 


Phil. Traſ. NY 441. ſect. 4. Lectures on Reſpiration. 
Mem. de PAcad. des Sciences, 1739. 

An artificial inflation of the %s of a dead or dying ant- | 
mal will put the heart in motion, and continue it ſo for 
ſome time. And we have an inſtance of the fucceſsful 
application of this experiment to the reſcuing the lite 
of a perſon ſuſſocated by the means of a coal-pit. See 
Medic. EM. Edinb. vol. v. And Phil. Tranſ. Ne 475. 
ſect. 11. | 
In the medical Eſſays Edinb. we read of an ulcer in the 
lungs piercing through the diaphragm into the liver. Sce 
vol. i. art. 20. 


Dropſy of the LN GS. Sec DRorsv. 
Polypus of the LuNGs. See POLYPUS. 
Lu NGS wolnelcd, 


There is always rcafon to apprehend 
that the ung, are wounded, when the patient voids a 
great quantity of frothy blood by the mouth, accom- 
panied with a cough, after receiving a wound in the 
thorax, eſpecially when the blood that is voided at the 
wound is very florid, and the patient makes a particular 
noiſe when he draws his breath. The office of the ſur- 
geon, in this caſe, is to clear the cavity of the thorax from 
extravaſated blood, and to heal the external wound, 
when that may be done with ſafety : but as no appli- 
cation can be made to the internal wound, that mult be 
left to nature. Whenever the divided veſſels con- 
tract themſelves, and the blood ſtops of itfelf, the pa- 
tient will recover. "the perfons who have recovered 
from theſe wounds, are afterwards ſubject to con- 
ſumptions, and ulcers of the /4ngs. Sometimes, in 
caſes of this kind, the wounded part of the /ungs puſhes 
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Stfelf forward, and ſticks pretty firmly in the orifice of 
the external wound. In this caſe, if it is forced back 
again, it will diicharge a great quantity of blood into the 
cavity of the thorax : therefore it is better to let 1t fe- 
main in the ſituation nature has thrown it into; for by 
this means it will admit of the immediate application ot 
proper dreſſings, and you may fafely encourage it to 
adhere to the lips of the external wound: but if a 
wounded portion of the ue ſhould be puſhed out of the 
thorax, beyond the limits of the external wound, a fine 
piece of linen is to be wrapped round this part, and a 
ligature mult be then made above the linen, and all that 
is below the ligature taken off with a ſine knife, and the 
ſound part of the langs mull then be returned into the 
body, keeping one end of the ligature conſtantly hanging 
out at the external wound; the wound is then to be 
kept open with a tent, and the ligature at length may 
be ſafely drawn out. The wound is then to be healed 
in the ordinary way. And during the courſe of the 
cure the patient muſt take internally vulnerary decoc- 
tions, and I. ucatellus's balſam. By this treatment, wounds 
of this dangerous kind are ſometimes cured ; but 
when they are not, it is a ſatisfaction to know that all 
has been done, that could be done in ſo deiperate a caſe. 
Fleifter's Surgery, p. 73. 

Luxcs, Irfammation of the. See PERIPNEUMONY. 

LuxGs ies. In the fly clafs the ſtigmata are extremely 

numerous, and the trachez which they terminate are 
branched and divaricated all over the body in an amaz- 
ing manner, as if every part and particle of the bodies of 
theſe little animals had occaſion for its particular air- 
veſſels; beſides theſe, however, flies are provided with 
proper lungs. They have two, and thoſe fo very large, 
that they frequently take up half, and ſometimes two 
thirds of the body of the animal. 
Thele are two bladders placed ſideways one by the other, 
alike in ſhape and ſize, and having their origin at the 
junction of the corcelet and body; and in many flies, 
whoſe bodies are compoſed of five rings, extending to 
the third, and ſometimes reaching the fourth. The 
ſize and figure of each of theſe bladders are ſuch, as is 
neceſſary to fill almoſt entirely that cavity of the body in 
which it is lodged. They each of them touch the ſides 
of this cavity; the part when they join one another is 
flat, and this commiſſure forms a line running ſtraight 
down the body; they are, however, in this part, though 
ſo cloſely in contact, yet not at all joined to one an- 
other: this commiſſure, however, does not reach quite 
up to the back, or quite down to the belly, there is a 
ſmall cavity left between each, which was very ne- 
ceſſaty in both places; the one to give* paſſage to the 
great artery, the other to the excrements. Reaumur's 
Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. p. 267, &c. 

LuXxGs, Sea, in Zalegy. Se: Mrnusa. 

LUNGs, Ship's. Sce VENTILATOR. 

Lu xG=-wort, pulmonaria, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria men:gynia clats. Its characters are theſe: the 
ſiower has a cylindrical, five-cornered, permanent em- 
palement, cut into five parts at the top; the flower is 
of one petal, having a cylindrical tube, of the length of 
the empalement, cut at the top into five parts, which 
ſpread open, but the chaps are pervious; it has five 
ſhort ſtamina, terminated by erect ſummits, which cloſe 
together; and four germina ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtule indented fligma; the germina turn 
to four roundiſh feeds fitting in the bottom of the 
empalement. There are ſix ſpecies. 

The figure of the flower-cup is what principally diſtin- 
guiſhes the pr/monaria from the bugloſs, Sc. and the 
plants of it may be uſually known when not in flower, 
by their long, rough, and not divided leaves, which in 
almoſt all the ſpecies are ſpotted, ſo as to reſemble the 
tabid lunes of an animal, whence it had its name. Tourn. 
Inſt. p. 137. | 
The leaves of the common ſpotted pulmonaria, or, as we 
vulgarly call it, /age of Jeruſalem, or Jeruſalem cowſlip, 
which grows wild in many parts of Europe, and flowers 
in our gardens in April and May, have bcen eſteemed 
an excellent medicine in many of the diſorders of the 
[ungs; and have been ſaid to do great ſervice in ſpitting 
of blood, though Dr. Lewis ſays, that they appear to 
have little medicinal virtue; and they ſtand greatly re- 
commended, externally uſed, as a conſolidator and healer 
of old ulcers as well as freſh wounds. 

LUNG wort, cow's. See MULLEIN. 

LuxG wort, golden. See HAWKWEED. 

LUNISOLAR, in Aſtronomy and Chronslory, denotes ſome- 
thing compoſed of the revolution of the fun, and of that 
of the moon. 

LUNX1$OLAR year is a period of years made by multiplying 
the cycle of the moon, which is ninetecn, by that of the 
In, which is twenty-cight ; the product of which is 
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five hundred and thirty-two z in which f ace of 
two luminarics return to the ſame rei IM 
LUNULA, in Ceometry. See Lune. - 
LUNULA, the half icon, among the R 
ment the patricians wore on their ſhoes 
LuxuLta was alſo an ornament 
by the ladies. 
LUNUL AR angles. See ANGLE, 
LUNULARIA, in Hotauy, a name given by ? 
certain ſpecies of the marchantia, a kind f 
Theſe have the male cup divided into four 
and thoſe turning their edges cover the fl. G | 
the matchantia, as he calls thern, have eight Whereas 
ments, and thoſe plain. . 
LUNULATED leaf, among B:toniſts. See Lt a 
LUPERCATIA, feaſts inſtituted, in ancient 15 5 
honour of the god Pan. „ 
The word comes from Luperca!. the name 
under the Palatine mountain, u. 
performed. 


© thoſe 


®MANS, an orna. 


in form cf a moon, worn 


licheli 50 
ſegments, 
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N of a Place 
the Iacrilices were 
iteenth of the 


11 
The Lupcrcalia were celebrated on the . 
1 * 1 
1 of February . 
=P 


calends of March, that is on the fifteent 
or, as Ovid obſerves, on the third day after the i. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been eſtabliſhed by "ile 
q J Luan. 
er. 
On the morning of the feaſt, the Lyyency, or prieſts of 
Pan, ran naked through the ſticets of Rome {trikin 
- 3 Nn 
the married women they met on the hands aud belly 
4 471 ith 
with a thong, or {trap of goat's leather; which 8 
held an omen promtung them fecundity and hany 
deliveries. ve 


. 
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while they were aſliſting at this featt, a body of - 3 

taking hold of the occahon, plundered chem cf their 

flocks. Upon this, the two brothers, and all the ww 

that were with them, throwing cf their eib 4, 

the more expedite, purſued the thieves aud x; ly vercd 

their prey. This ſuccceded fo well, that henceforward 

this ceremony became a part of the Lupercala. 5 

This fealt was aboliſhed in the time of Auguſtus ; but 

It was aſterwards reſtored, and continued to the time of 

the emperor Anaſtaſius. Baronius favs, it was ato.iihed 

by pope Gelaſius, in 496. ; 

LUPERCI, a name given to the prieſts of the god Pan. 
The Luferci were the moit ancient order 0: prieits in 
Rome: they were divided into two colleges, or comn+- 
nies ; the one called Jabii, and the other Stur“ tg 
theſe Cœſar added a third, which he called Juli. 
Suetonius mentions the inſtitution of this new college 
of Luperci as a thing that rendered Cæſar more odious 
than he was: however, it appears, from the fame pa 
ſage of Suetonius, that this new company was not in- 
ſtituted by Czlar, nor in honour of Pan, but by ſome 
friends of Cæſar, and in honour of hiraſc!.. 

LU PI crepitus. See Crtyrrvs, 

LUPIA, in Surgery, a name given by ſome authors to that 

ſort of ſwelling, called by others 7a/po and H. This 

is an encyſted tumor, more diſtinguiſhed by its fituation 
than by its nature, ſince of whatever kind it be, whe- 
ther aſteatomatous, or atheromatous, &c. if lituated 
under the ſcalp, it is called by theſe names. Heitter's 

Surgery, p. 51. 

LUPINASTER, in Botany, the name given hy Boxhavn! 
to a new genus of plants, ſrom theic near approach 70 

the characters of the lupine; the towers ike 

of the other papilionuccous plante; th 
gitated as in the Jupines 3 the flow 
into a head, ſuſtained. on a long pedicie, : 
the alæ of the leaves; the pods. arc fat, 
kidney-ſhaped ; the talks are ix or eight iathe 
the leaves long, or a bluifly green, npiy! 
elegantly ſtriated 3 they grow, tix, lover, or 
cle, which comes out of à vol! vill 


Lupercalia, took its riſe from Romulus and Þ 
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ſurrounding the falk; the flowers ne ofa Biull 
ple, and ariſe out of cups, divided into lever?! 
the pods are long and deprefled, aud the! 
and kidney-ſhap:d. It grows in grout pet 
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banks of the Volga. Ac. Petrop. vol. ii. p. 34% „ 
LUPINE, lupinus, in Priany, a peruy of the ddt 
decaridria clals. Its characters arc thele: the empate 
ment is biſid and of one let; the tower 15 of the wm 
terfly kind; the ſtandard rounc'ih, heart ſhaped, ee 
at the top, and the lides reflexed and compreſſed z tb! 
wings are nearly oval, and cloſe at their bale, the _ 
narrow, falcated, and ending in a point; 1 e, 
ſtamina joined at their baſe in two bodies, out Gone 
above; in the center is ſituated a bairy compreſſed g* 
men, which becomes an oblong, large, thick helle | x6 
with one cell, ending with an acute port, nenen 
ſeveral roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. "Vhere are 11% your : 
this plant, propagated in gardeus, Where ey ma 


me my = amacnd 2 —— „ ac ww 
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is propag they require no care, but will come u 
m_ em ſelvesz they ſhould be ſown in April, 
and thrive © une, they are to remain, for it gives leſs 
in the PS ey are plants which but very badly bcar 
0 This ſort flowers in Tune and July, and 
"en in autumn. The common yellow /u- 
i tor the ſweetnets of its flowers, though 
pine 15 ef ſnort duration, eſpecially in warm weather, 
„ ſhould therefore be fown at difterent times, 
viz. in e hrough the fea'on. If ſome of theſe 
ceſſion E owl in autumn on a warm border, the plants 
ſeed 7 live through the winter, and flower early in 
will _ he feeds of the manured /up:ne, with a 
the 7 being of a bitter taſte, are ſometimes uſed 
white a 5 open, digeſt, diſſolve and cleanſe. The 
in 0 ſeed has been occalionally mixed with the 
Ne a little alumen faccharinum, and made 
Jn the form of ſoſt ointment, to make the face ſmooth 

S 

POPULUS. bob, in Botany. See Hop. 1 
1p, Wolf, in Aſtronemy, a ſouthern conſtellation, join- 
L\ he CexTAUR, whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's Catalogue 
. kuineteen 3 in the Britannic Catalogue with Sharp's 
i twenty-four : the order, names, longitudes, 

latitudes, magnitudes, &c. are as follow : 


= | = 
— _— = 
Q.j => .._ . 72 
"151 Longit. | Latitude | =- 
* 5 
oe * „ by AT "mn 
Gothern in the fore foot i mMj2o 21 etz 68 210 5 
Northern : 20 39 24/11 28 1215.6 
Preced. of the two in the noſe [7 [26 20 48/14 25 445-6 
7 2 28]14 34 65 6 
&:ond a 18 29 4913 7 485 
c. 
in the foot at the hand of the] it 10 2524 50 cl 
Cen'aur : 
In the ham a] 119 41 13129 57 421 3 
Northern ol the two ſouthern 19 ol 25 223 440 8 
Southern 19 22 20j33 21 505 
Contiguous to the ſirſt of the wwo?f 20 1 "C|z5 49 445 
10. 
cel. of two in the ſhoulder 24 50 1t]:1 21 6804 
ddieavent 27 38 43121 11 16] 4 
Inthe niddle of the body 26 18 «25 11 144 
In the belly 23 54 3*126 2% 47 5 
In the thigh 23 51 58028 22 23 5 
Fo 
Nondern in thigh 26 34 20/28 26 38 5 
Soathern | 25 42 18]29 35 56| 5 
In the loins 7-2 20 53 1932 45 5 60 5 
South, in the extrem. of tail 8. 0 7he 8 gc 
Nochern | is 50 1928 56 18] 5 
: 20. 
er - 24 6 40ſf7 37 47 
douthern of two in the throat f] 1 43 goli7 21 c| 5 
Raben 4 5ch5 30 5 


Leevs, in Botany, a name ſaid to be given by Pliny to the 
common hop : this is however, an error, for though 
the word ſtands in moſt of the copies of that author 1s, 
the true meaning is doubtleſs lupulus, the hop. Pliny has 
coupled it with a word that expreſſes its climbing upon 


willows, calling it /uprs ſaliffarinus. We find in all the 


old writers the vpulus, which is the proper name of the 

hop before the intial, „ was added, joined with the word 

ſaliclarius, but no where mention of lupus ſalicturius, 

unleſs in Pliny, 

vPUs, in Ornithology, a name given by ſome authors to the 

monegula or JACKDAW, from his voracious appetite and 

habit of ſtealing, 

ros, in Zeslegy. See WOLF. 

we avreus, the gold coloured wolf, in Zoology, the name 

10 rk Latin authors call the creature known in Eng- 

mh y the name of the JACKALL. 

_=_ wha, 2 Zooligy, a name by which many au- 

3 wow he, 2 the TRE from its feeding on deer. 

GN 2 , 2 the anarhicas lupus, of Lin- 
1 ; 50 5 a fierce and voracious ſea-fiſh, con- 

pr nts ow ſeas of our globe. It is found in 

of Benito mand, Iceland, and Norway, on the coaſts 

and, and of Yorkſhire, and in that part of the 


erm; 2 24 
ts . ocean, which wathes the ſhores of Holland. 
ad is 


the ſhark 
Ok, and rounder, a little flatted on the top ; the 
placed 8 3 the noſtrils very {mall ; the eyes ſmall, and 

ear the end of the noſe ; the body is long, and a 


larger in proportion to its ſize than that of 


LUS 


little compreſſed ſideways; the back, fides, and fins, are 
all of a livid lead colour; the two firſt marked downwards 
with irregular, obſcure duſky lines, which in different fith 
have different appearances. The young are of a greeniſh 
calt ; the belly is white; the kin is ſmooth and ſoſt, but 
his teeth ſo remarkably hard and ſtrong, that if he bites 
againſt an anchor of a (hip, or other iron ſubſtance, he 
makes a loud noiſe, and leaves his marks in the iron; the 
fore-tceth are ſtrong, conical, diverging a little from each 
other, ſtand far out of the jaws, and are commonly fix 
above and fix below, though ſometimes there are only 
five in each jaw : theſe are ſupported within fide by a row 
of leſſer teeth, which make the number in the upper jaw 
ſeventeen or eighteen, and in the lower eleven or twelve. 
The ſides of the lower jaw are convex inwards, and the 
giinding teeth of this jaw are higher on the outer than 
the inner edges, and join to the canine teeth, but in the 
upper are ſeparated from them; in the centre are two 
rows of flat ſtrong teeth, fixed on an oblong baſis upon 
the bones of the palate and noſe: theſe and the other 
grinding teeth are often found foſhl, and called guro— 
NITES, or toad-ſtones. "The two bones that form the 
under jaw are united before by a looſe cartilage, ſerving 
by a free motion to the purpoſe of breaking, grinding, 
and comminuting its teſt ccous and cruſtaccous food, as 
crabs, lobſters, prawns, muſcles, &c. At the entrance 
of the gullet, above and below, are two very ſmall 
echinated bones. It has two fins like wings, fitvated 
Juſt under the gills; and one long datal En running from 
the head to the tail, and another rexchbing from the anus 
to the tail; the tail is round at its end, and confiſts of 
thirteen rays. This fiſh grows to a large fze, being 
ſometimes found on the Yorkfhire coaſt of the length 
of four feet, and near Shetland more than ſeven fect. 
Pennant. See Tab. III. Ty, Ne 22. 

To LURCH, in Fencing, is to make an opening in order to 
invite your adverſary to thruſt at you, when you, being 
ready, may find a favourable repolt at him. 

LURCHER, among $pr:/nep, a kind of hunting Doc, like 
a mongrel greyhound, with priced ears, a thaggy coat, 
and generally of a yellowiſh-white colour. 

LURE, in Fa/corry, a piece of red leather cut in form of a 

bird, with two wings, ſtuck with feathers; and ſome- 
times baited with a piece of flcſh : wherewith to reclaim, 
or call back a hawk. 
The word comes from the French /eurre, which ſignifies 
the ſame ; formed, according to Skinner, from the Anglo- 
Saxon, leura, traitor; or, according to Tripaud, from 
leora, craftineſs. See FaLcox and HawKiNG. 

LUSCINIA, the nighiingale. See NiGHTINGALE. 

LUSHBURGHS, or LuxenBuRGHs, in our O/d //itrrs, 
a baſe ſoit of foreign coin, made of the likeneſs of Eng- 
liſn money, and brought into England in the time of Edw. 
III. to deceive the king and his people: on account of 
which it was made treaſon, for any one willingly to bring 
any ſuch money into the realm, as knowing it to be falſe. 
Stat. 23 Edw. III. 3 Inſt. 1. 

LUSITANICA rubra bolus, is an impure earth, of a forid 
red colour, compact tecture, and heavy: it colours the 
hands, and is very friable, readily difſolublc in water, and 
raiſes with it a ſtrong ebullition : it melts readily in the 
mouth, has a ſtrong aſtringent taſte, is gritty, and ad- 
heres firmly to the tongue. It acynires hardneſs and a 


brighter colour by burning; it is of an alkaline quality: 
it is dug in the kingdoms of Portugal and Spain; it is 
alſo found near'the Havannah and La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain. It is eſteemed a very valuable aſtringent, and au 
eſfectual remedy for fluxes and other diſtempers of that 
kind. It is alſo accounted alexipharmic by the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe. They make an earthen ware of this 
bole, which they call bucarss : the ware is of a nc red 
colour, ſmooth and polithed, though it is merely dricd 
and not glazed. They uſe it to ſiltre, cleante, and cool 
the water. Veſſels of the ſame kind are alto brought 
from the Havannah and Vera Cruz 

LUST, at Sea. If a ſhip heel either to ſtar-board or port, 
the ſeamen ſay ſhe hath a % that way; and they lay fo 
though it be occaſioned only by the ſhooting of her ballalt, 
or by the unequal ſtowing of things in her hold; though 
it is more properly ſaid of a ſhip, when the is inclined o 
heel any way upon account ot her mold or make. 

LusT-wert, in Botany. Sce Su Nds. 

LUSTER, or LusTRE, gloſs, or brightneſs appearing on 
any thing; particularly on manutactures of 61k, woo), 
or ſtuff. 

LusrxE is alſo uſed for a certain compoſition, or manner 
of giving that gloſs or brilliance. 

The re of filks, in which their chief beauty conſiſts, 
is given them by waſhing in ſoap, then clear water, and 
dipping them in alum-water cold. | | 
The /u/tre of black taffety is given by double-brewed beer, 
boiled with orange or lemon-juice 3 that of coloured 
tatletics 


faffeties with water of gourds, diſtilled in an alembic. 
Curriers give a re, or gloſs to the leather ſeveral 
ways, according to the colour to be illuſtrated. For 
blacks, the firit re is with juice of barberries z the 
ſecond with gum arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders glue 
boiled together: for coloured leathers, they uſe the whitc 
of an egg beatcn in water : Moroccos have their /u/tre 
from juice of barberries, and lemon or orange. | 
For hats, the /«/7re is frequently given with common wa- 
ter; ſometimes a little black dye is added. The fame 
[u/tre ſerves ſkinners, except that in white furs they ne- 
ver uſe any black dye. For very black furs, they ſome- 
times prepare à {re of galls, copperas, Roman alum, 
ox's marrow, and other ingredients, 
The re is given to cloths and mohairs, by PRESSING 
them under the CALENDER, 

[,UsTRE, an appeliation given to à branched candleſtick, 
when made of glaſs. See BranCH and JESSE. 

LUSTRAL, an epithet given by the ancients, to the water 
uſed in their ceremonies, to fprinkle and purify the people. 
From them the Romaniſts have borrowed the holy water | 
uſcd in their churches. | 

LUSTRAL day, dies LUSTRICUS, that whereon the Juſtra- | 
tions were performed for a child, and its name given 
which was ufually the ninth day from the birth of a boy, 
and the eighth from that of a girl. Though others per- 
formed the ceremony on the laſt day of that week wherein 
the child was born, and others on the fifth day from its 
birth. | 
Over this feaſt-day the goddeſs Nundina was ſappoſed to 
preſide z the midwives, nurſes, and domeſtics, handed 
the child backwards and forwards, around a fire burning 
on the altars of the gods, after which they ſprinkled it 
with water; kence this feaſt had the name of Aur RHI“ 
DROM1A. The old women mixed ſaliva and duſt with 
the water, The whole ended with a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment. The parents received gifts from their friends 
on this occaſion. If this child was a male, their door 
was decked with an olive-garland; if a female, with 
woo!, denoting the work about which women were to be 

employed. Potter. 

LUSTRATION, cxpiation, in Antiquity, ſacrifices, or ee- 
remonies, by which the Romans purihed their cities, 
fields, armics, or people deſiled by any crime, or impurity. 
Some of the /»/?rations were public, others private. 
There were three ſpecies, or manners of performing 
jJuflration; viz. by fire, and ſulphur; by water; and by 
air: which laſt was done by fanning and agitating the air 
round the thing to be puriſied. 

There was alſo a peculiar kind of ration for young 
children. 

Lomier has a volume expreſs on the /u/trations of the an- 
cients: Joh. Lomieri Zutphanenſis Epimenedes, ſive de 
veterum gentilium Lv//rationibus z ſirſt printed at Utrecht 
in 1681, and {ince, with additions, in 1702, 4to. 

All perſons, ſlaves only excepted, he ſhews, were mini- 
ners of ſome ſort of /u/tration. When any one died, 
the houſe was to be ſwept after a particular manner, by 
way of purification : the prieſt threw water on new mar- 
ried people, with the like intention, To purify them- 
ſelves, people would even ſometimes run naked through 
the ſtreets ; ſuch was their extravagance. And, as if 
fancy was not fertile enough im inventing modes of IH a- 
e, they even uſed inchantments to raiſe the dead, in 
order to get inſtructions what they mult do to purge 
themſelves of their fins. Add, that they frequently raiſed 
the opinion of the ſanctity of their exptations by fictitious 
miracles. 

It was common, on theſe occaſions to ſhed human blood: 
the prieſts of Cybele, Bellona, and Baal, made cruel inci- 
ſions on themſelves. Lrectheus, king of Attica, facri- | 
ſiced bis daughter to Profcrpina. Several had their throats 
cut at Rome, to obtain the emperor's health from the | 
gods. 'Thoſe u commanded armics, offered one of 
their ſoldiers to appcaſe the anger of the gods; that he 
alone might fuſer ail the wrath the army deſerved. 

All forts of pertumes, and odoriterous herbs, had place in 
luſtraticns The egg was much uſed among them, as be- 
ing the ſymbol of the ſour elements its ſhell, they ſay, 
repeeſcuts the carth; the yolk, a globe of fire; the 
white, reſembles the water; and beſides it has a fpirir, | 
they ſay, which repreſents the air. For this reaſon it 1s, 
that the bonzes, or Indian prieſts, believe to this day 
that the world came out of an egg. There 1s fcarce any 
pot-herb, pulſe, tree, mincral, or metal, which they did 
not oſſer the gods by way of expiation : nor did they for- 
get milk, bread, wine, or honcy : what is more, they 
made uſe of the very ſpittle, and urine. . 

The poets had feigned, that the gods purified themſelves ; 
and they did not omit to purify their ſtatues. They made 
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a /uftration for children, the eighth day aſter their birth. | 
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LUSTRINGS. A company was incorporated for makings 


LUSTRUM, a term uſed by the Romans, to ſignify aſpace 


LusTRUM was alſo a ceremony, 


LUS 


When a man who had been fal 
turned home, he was not to ter bon (ad, re, 
It was a ſettled cuſtom to offer no expiation fo the door. 
were hanged by oder of juſtice; or that ws thoſe v 
thunder. Neither did they offer any for then killed by 
drowned m the ſea; it being © Who wer, 


the * 
that their fouls periſhed with their bolts” 3 j "gs 
ene 


it was, that perſons in danger of ſhi ; 

thruſt their ſwords through their body, © domaine, 
not die in the ſea; where they thought their ſo l miete 
they ſuppoſed to be a flame, would be totally ent 1 
The moſt celebrated expiatory ſacrifice was el 
tomb, when they offered x hundred beaſts; tho 5 * 
commonly did not offer ſo many, but contented het they 
with killing twenty-five ; but thoſe bein u rt 's 
their fect came to an hundred. S quadeppei, 
The manner of the Macedonians puriſyi . 
Inſtration was this; at the time o cel 10 wy: army by 


* n e ti | 
they divided a bitch into two halves, — 1 
7 


gether with the entrails, was placed upon the right he 
the other upon the left; between theſe the arm march 

in this order: after the arms of the Macedonian k . 
came the firſt line of the army, conlifting of horſe; n » 
were followed by the king, and his children, after den 
went the life guards; then followed the reſt of the. 
this done, the army was divided into two parts 8 
which being ſet in array againſt the other, there — 
a ſhort encounter, in imitation of a fight, Potter, Archas 
Græc. lib. ii. c. 20. tom. i. p. 417. 28 
Luſtrations, and luſtratory ſacriſices, were not only per. 
formed for men, but alſo for temples, altars, theatre; 
trees, fountains, rivers, ſheep, fields, and villages, New 
the Arval brothers offered a victim for the lields, thei 
ſacrifice was called ambarveal'n. 
Cities were all to be purified, from time to time: ſons 
made the victim walk round their walls, and then flew hin. 
The Athenians ſacrificed two men, one for the men ct 
their city, and the other ſor the women. The Coin 
thians ſacrificed the children of Medea fo ; though the 
poets ſay, Medea killed them herſelf. The Romansper- 
formed the ceremony of purifying their city every fifth 
year; whence the name of trum was given to the 
ipace of hve years. 
Divers of the expiations were auſtere: ſome faſted ; others 
abſtained from all ſenſual pleaſures ; ſome, as the prieſts 
of Cydele, caſtrated themſelves; others, that they might 
live chaſte, eat rue, or lay under the branches of a ſurub 
called AGNUS caf/ts. 
They caſt into the river, or at leaſt out of the city, the 
animals or other things that had ſerved for a /u/tratinor 
ſacrifice of atonement; and thought themſelves threatened 
with ſome great misfortune, when by chance they tod 
upon them. At Marſcilles, they took care to feed à poor 
man for ſome time ; after Which, they charged him with 
all the ſins of the country, and drove him away: thoſe of 
Leucade faſtened a number of birds to a man charged 
with their ſins, and in that condition caſt him headlong 
from a high tower; and if the birds hindered his being 
killed, they drove him out of the country. 
Some of theſe ceremonies were aboliſhed by the emperor 
Conſtantine, and his ſucceſſors; the reſt ſubſiſted till the 
Gothic kings were maſters of Rome, under whom they 
expired; except that ſeveral of them were adopted by 
the popes, and brought into the church, where they 
make a figure to this day: witneſs the numerous conk- 
crations, benedictions, exorciſms, ablutions, ſprinklings 
proceſhions, feaſts, &c. {till in uſe in the Romiſh church. 
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dreſſing, and luſtrating alamodes and {uffrings in Eng- 
land, who were to have the ſole benefit thercof, by ſtat. 
4 and 5 W. and M. And no foreign filks known b) d 
name of /u//rings or alamodes are to be imported, but at 
the Port of London, &c. Stat. 9 and 10 W. III. C. 43 


Sec SILK. 


of five years. | 
Varro derives the word from lus, to ay; becauſe at tue 
beginning of every fiſth year, they paid the cenſus, 3 
tribute impoſed by the cenſors; whoſe authority, at! - 
firſt inſtitution, was continued them for five years 3 thong 
aſterwards it was abridged to one. Others rather det 
the word from are, ts make @ YEVItw 3 becauſe once 
live ycars the cenſors reviewed the army. , 
or ſacrifice uſed by t : 
Romans, after numbering their people, once 11 ive year: 
See LUSTRATION, | 
The cenſus was accompanied always by a luſtrat! 
'ople, ſo the word /u/lrum, has conſtantly been taken® 
3 . n e 
the ancients and moderns for a term of hvc 8 i 
if we enquire into the real ſtate of the cale, cation 
find no good ground for fixing ſo precile 4 gn 


71 of the 
aken by 
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the contrary, that the cExXsSUS and luſlrum Lu rr, archi. See Akciluxo. 
car the moſt part, held irregularly and uncertaialy, | LUTE, theorbs, See Turonyo, 
OT L435 ** j 


„ gifterent and various intervals of time, as the par- | LUTEA, in Natural History, the name of a ſpec! 
ay s inter 


(01 | 
er | ies of fly 
at vet) ences of the ſtate required. Middlet. of Rom. found frequently near waters after rain ; it is of a dunnit}; 
ticular exigen 8 5 | yellow colour, the wings are long, and the cyes large and 
dcn. F. W. in Clemiſery, is uſed for the cementing of | prominent; the tail is thick, and has two hairs of a con- 
LUTA 1105 gels doſe together. tiderable length, growing at the head, fo that it is of the 
chemical Vets * 1 Chemiſtry, a compoſition of certain | biſetæ kind. | | 
LUTLE, LU roy es wherewith to cloſe the apertures LU rEA is alſo a name by which ſome authors have called 
eenacious _ 61 82 in diſtillation, &c. _ the TE. o hommer. | 
and % comprehended any ſort of cement, or LUTEOL 4, in Botany, See Dtt 2's weed. 
VILE uled either in the conſtruction of furnaces, or [LUTEOL A, in Zoology, a name given by many to a ſma}! 
plaſter, o them veſſels of glaſs or earth, that are to] bird, calicd by others aſclus, and by others rroules u £75 
in e fire. Some utes are made of fiour | flatus; but this laſt Is à name that has occationed ſom: 
telt a wo others, of quick-lime and whites of eggs; | confuſion, as many have erroneoully called our commor: 
and V Ain brick-duſt, and linſeed oil; others, wren the regulus, and as it has no creſt, imagined it to 
others, 8 th river-ſand, horſe-dung, powder of broken | be the bird meant by this name. 
an] agents een of vitriol, droſs of iron, beaten glats, It is, excepting the creſted wren, the ſmalleſt of all Fu- 
3 "2 wool mixed with ſalt water or ed ym ropcan birds, and it very little excceds that in ſize; its 
The [ute uſed by Lemery was only two parts of fan ane head, neck, and back are of a greenith brown; the rump 
ene of clay, tempered together in water; which does ver) is greener than the reſt it has a yellow line on each fide, 
Fel fot joining the notes of retorts and their receivers FER from the noſtrils, g been, the eyes, to the hinder 
i. itüllrg bf volatile ſpirits, &c. . part of the head the breaſt, throat, and belly, are yellow, 
Others have recommended for covering the inſide © with a very faint call of green the wings and tail are 
FURNACES, a maſs of clay mixed with ſand, and monſten- brown, and all their feathers are tipped with green at 
Tank three or four times as much ox blood dilute! their ends; the under part of the wings has much of a 
with watcr. "The beſt lute, and eaſieſt to be had at Lon- very fine green; the beak is extremely ſſender and half 
don, is a ſort of clay called Windſor loam, which muſt an inch long; the mouth is yeliow within; it makes a 
be mixt pretty tiff, and preſſed into the inſide of the] loud noiſe, like that of a graſshopper, and is principaily 
ſurnace, firſt wetted with water; and when the clay be- found among willows; it is continually erceping and 
ins to dry, it muſt be beat down cloſe to the ſides with | ſinging among the branches of trees 3 it builds with ſtraw 
a wooden mallet; then the unnevennets and cracks filled and teathers, and lays hve eggs, which are white, and 
io with freſh clay ſomewhat moiſter, fo as to be made | fpotted with red there is a conhidcrable variation in the 
imooth and even with a trowel, and then Jett to dry] colours of theſe birds; tome of them being much greencr 
rently ; and if any cracks happen, they mul. again be on the back, and much whiter on the beliy, than others. 


Fed up. LUTHERANISM, in Eecce/ta/lical Hiſtory, the ſcutiments 
hr. Shaw reconmnends the ſollowing mixtme: take a] of Dr. Martin Luther, and his followers, with regard to 


buſbel of Windſor loaing ſour quarts of brick aſt, two relizion. 5 e 
quarts of powdered green glaſs, two quarts of iron filings, Luwherant/m had its rife in the 16th century: its author 
tour landfuls of cow-hair, and eight handfuls oi horſe- Was born at Eifleben in Thuringia, in 148 3. After his 
ung; beat theſe all together, and add a fnihcient quan- | itudies he entered himſelf among the Auguitlines, and 
ty of bullock's blood to make a ſtiff and uniform paſte. having found a copy of the Bible, which lay neglected in 
Ja ditlling by tlie alembic, or veſica, or copper body, the library of his monaſtery, he devoted himſelf with 
wich its head or ſerpentine, a wet bladder ſerves very well ſurpriſing aſſiduity to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures; and in 
© lute the junQuures of the veſſels ; flips of paper or l-] 1512, took the cap of a doctor in theology, in the uni- 
en, covered with flour paſte, will alſo anſwer this pur- verfity of Wittemberg. In 1516, he attacked the (ſchool 
poſe: when more penetrating and difſolving vapours are] divinity in leveral theſes, In 15:5, Leo X. ordered in- 
cortained in the veſſels, it will be neceſſary to uſe a [ute] dulgences to be diſpenſed to thoſe who thould contribute 
Frrmed of quick-lime flaked in the air, and beat into a} towards the building of St. Peter's church at Rome, 
aud alte, with whites of eggs, which thould be ſpread comprehending all ſins paſt, preſent, and future: Albert, 

upon lips of linen, and applied exactly to the juncture] archbiſhop of Mentz and Magdeburgh, appointed John 

the tellels: but for the diſtillation of corroſive ſpirits,| Tetzel, a monk of the Dominican order, notorious for 

do to ſtop the cracks of glaſſes, &c. the following | his profligacy, barbarity, and extortion, to preach and 
mmpobion is recommended; viz. ſtarch boiled, or fiſh-| proclaim theſe indulgences in Germany. The infolence 
{ve diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, with flour of ſulphur, | and indecency with which'Ferzel executed his commiſſion, 
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maftic, and lime flaked with milk. rouzed the indignation of Luther, who, in nincty-five 
or tis purpoſe recourſe muſt be had to what is called] propoſitions, maintained publicly at W ittemberg, on the 
! , . . = ” 2 ' 1 —* 

tie lat lute; made by forming into a paſte ſome dried 32th of September, 15417, cenſured the extravagant en- 


tay fnely powdered, fifted through a blken ſcarce, and tortion of theſe queltors, and plainly pointed out the 
moitencd with water, and then by beating this paſte in Roman ponti as a partaker of their guilt ; ſince he 
«mortar, with boiled linfeed oil, that is oil which has] ſuffered the people to be ſeduced by fuch deluſions from 
been rendered drying by licharge diſſolved in it, and fit] placing their principal confidence in Chriſt, the only 
for the uſe of painters. This /ute may be made up in a| proper object of their truſt. 

cyundric form, and ſhould be applied by flattening it to] He alfo wrote to Albert, warmly remonſtrating againſt 
the jointngs of the veſſels, previouſly well dried, and the] the falſe opinions and wicked lives ot the preachers of in- 
whole covered with ſlips of linen, ſpread with /ute of | dulgences; and in order to gain the ſutfrage of men of 
lime and whites of eggs: theſe ſlips mult be faſtened with | learning, he publiſhed his nincty-ſive theſes ; appointing 


packthread. Sec CaMENT and MORTAR. a day, on which the learned were invited to impugn 
il, amukcalin{trument of the ſtring kind; which had] them either in perfon, or by writing, and ſubjoining to 
ancientiy but five rows of ſtrings; though in courſe of the whole, ſolemn proteſtations of his high reſpect for 
ume, ſour, five, or ſix more have been added. 


the apoſtolic fee, and of his implicit ſubiaiſion to its 
Dome derive the word from the German laute, which} authority. No opponent appeared at the time appointed ; 
lnities the ſame ; or from /autern, ſorare. Scaliger and] the theſes ſpread over Germany with aſtoniſhing rapidity ; 
nachm derive it from the Arabic, allaud. they were much read and approved: at the ſame time 
the lute conſiſts of four principal parts: the table, the the boldneſs and novelty of his opinions, drew great at- 
body Or belly, which has nine or ten ſides ; the neck, tention ſrom his hearers, and being recommended by the 
war has nine or ten ſtops or diviſions, marked with authority of Luther's perſonal chazacter, and by a po- 
9 : _ the head or croſs, wherein are ſcrews, for] pular and perſuaſive eloquence, made a deep impreſſion. 
he I r lowering the ſtrings to the proper tone. In Luther Was alſo an Auguitinian, and 'Tetzel a Dominican; 

middle of the table is a roſe, or paſſage for the ſound. | and, therefore, he was more encouraged than oppoſed by 


G * 18 alſo a bridge that the ſtrings are faſtened. to, and the friars of his own order, who hoped to ſee the Domi- 
a = of lyory between the head 2nd the neck, to which nicans expoſed to the hatred and icorn of the people. He 
he ſtew. extremity of the jtrings is fitted. In playing, } was alſo ſceretly ſupported by his ſovercign, the clector 
* 8 gs arc {truck # - P 


fe the ow. « With the yiglt hand, and with the] of Saxony, who wiſhed to tee the exactions of the court 
* $3 Ted. of Rome reſtrained. 8 Was the commencement ane 

N * Bui pref! d Rome reſtrained. This was t mmencement an | 
os waa we ng are eſteemed the beſt ; on account | foundation ef that memerable rupture and revolution in 
Cition for =} which is ſaid to have an uncommon diſpo- the church, which humbled the grandeur of the lordiy 
improvens. ns a [weet ſound. The theorto is an | pontiffs, and eclipſed fo great a part of their glory. Sce 
VIE, ana 8 the common {ute. : n Rr: 0K MATION, ? . 85 

e ade de rer of the, denotes the alteration requiſite to It has been ſaid indeed by F. Paul, in his I liſtory of the 
and diſcord, 5 intervals, both with regard to concords, Council of rent, p. 5. and after him by Mr. Hume, in 
inſtrument. in oder to render them more juſt on that his Hiſtory ot England, vol. i. p. 119. as well as by others, 
You. III. Ne 240, 


that the Aviti friars had been uſually employed in 


[ 3 K preaching 


preaching indulgences in Saxony; but that Arcemboldo, | 
a Gcnoeſe ee rk who was employed by Magdalen, 

the ſiſter of Leo, to whom he had granted the profits 
ariſing ſrom the fale of indulgences in Saxony, to collect 
the money that ſhould be raiſed, and his deputies, hoping 
to gain more by committing this truſt to the Dominicans, 
had bargained with Tetzel; and that Luther was prompt- 
ed at ſirſt to oppoſe Tetzel and his aſſociates, and to deny 
indulgences, by a deſire of taking revenge for this inju- 
ry offered to his order. Mr. Chambers, in the former 
edition of this work, followed the Diction. de 'Trevoux, 
as that Dictionary ſeems to have adopted the repreſenta- 
tion of Bofluct z and, more lately, the editors of the Ency- 
clopedie have ſtated the firſt riſe of Luther aniſm in a 
manner. that favours the opinion juſt mentioned: it is 
proper, therefore, to obſerve, that the profits ariſing from 
indulgences in Saxony and the adjacent countries, 
were granted, not to Magdalen the ſiſter of Leo, but to 
Albert, atchbiſhop of Mentz, who had the ſole right 
of nominating thoſe who publiſhed them: moreover, 
Arcemboldo never had any concern in the publication of 
indulgences in Saxdny; becauſe his dritrift was Flanders 
and the Upper and Lower Rhine. Beſides, the publica- 
tion of indulgencts in Germany was not uſually com- 
mitted to the Anguftinians: from the year 1229, that 
lucrative commiſſion was principally intruſted with the 
Dominicans z and they had been employed in the ſame 
office a ſhort time before the prefent period: the promul- 
gation of them, at three different periods under Julius II. 
was granted to the Francifcans, and the guardian of 
the Franciſcans was joined in the truſt with Albert on this 
occaſion, though he refuſed to accept it: and it is re- 
remarkable, that for half a century before Luther, viz. 
from 1450 to 1517, the name of an Auſtin friar employ- 
ed in this ſervice, occurs but once. To theſe facts it 
may be added, that it is far from being probable, that Lu- 
ther would have been ſolicitous about obtaining for him- 
ſelf or his order, a commiſhon of this kind, at a time 
when the preaching of indulgences was become very un- 
popular; inſomuch that all the princes of Europe, and 
many biſhops, as well as other learned men, abhorred 
the traſſic; and even the Franciſcans and Dominicans, 
towards the concluſion of the fifteenth century, oppoſed 
it publicly, both in their diſcourſes and writings: nor 
was this commiſſon given to the Dominicans in general, 
but ſolely to Tetzel. Finally, Luther was never accuſed 
of oppoſing the publication of mdulgences from reſent- 
ment or envy, either in the edicts of the pontiſs of his 
time, or in the reproaches of his contemporary writers, 
who defended the cauſe of Rome, from the year 1517 to 

1546, and who were far from being fparing of their in- 
vectives and calumnies. The reader may find this matter 
fully ſtated by Dr. Maclean, the tranſlator of Moſheim's 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in vol. iii. p. 304. note (p) 8vo. ed. 

and by Dr. Robertſon in his Hiſt. of Ch. V. vol. ii. p. 125. 
note * 8vo edit. 

But to return from a digreſſion, which, it is hoped, will 
not be unacceptable to the readers of a work of this kind: 
the ſentiments of Luther were received with applauſe by 
the greateſt part of Germany; and the alarm of contro- 
verſy being ſounded, Tetzel publiſhed counter-theſes in 
oppoſition to thoſe of Luther, and was fupported by Pria- 
rio, Eckius and others. Leo, however, treated the diſ- 
pute at firit with indifference and contempt ; till being 
rouſed by Luther's adverfarics, he ſummoned him to ap- 
pear at Rome : but partly by Luther's own application to 
the pontif, and partly by the interference of Frederick the 
Wile, eleQor of Saxony, cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, 
the pope's legate in Germany, was appointed to hear and 
determine the cauſe. The cardinal in an arrogant and 
overbearing manner inſiſted on Luther's renouncing his 
opinions, and ſubmitring reſpectfully to the judgment of | 
the Roman pontif. The intrepid reformer was not to 
be awed into compliance; and leaving Augſburgh, the 
place of conlerence, returned into his own country, But 
before his departure, he prepared a folemn appeal from | 
the pope, il|-informed at that time concerning his cauſe, 

to the pope, when he ſhould receive more full informa- 
tion concerning it. Leo, enraged at the obſtinacy of 

Luther, publiſhed an edict in 1518, commanding his 

ſpiritual ſubjects to acknowledge his power of delivering 

| from all the puniſhments due to fin and tranſgreſſion of 
every kind: upon this meaſure, Luther appealed from 

the pontif to a general council. The pope, repenting 

of his precipitance, and defirous of bringing the diſpute 


to an amicable concluſion, employed Miltitz, a Saxon 
knight, to negociate with Luther: but, though there ſeem- 
cd at firſt to be ſome hopes of a reconciliation, the vio- 
lence of the enemies of Luther blaſted theſe agreeable ex- 
pectations, and kindled anew the flames of diſcord. At 
length Leo X. iflued out a bull againſt Luther, dated the 
15th of June, 152c, condemning forty-one heretical 


| 


_ propoſitions {elected from his writings,ordering his works 


b A 5 le- 
a great part of Germany, under the protection of 


LU T 


to be burnt, and prohibiting their being y 4 
moning Luther himſelf, on pain of ex 'S CAC 3 and ſun 
acknowledge and retract his errors. p mmunieat 
this raſh and furious ſentence, Luther 3 
in the moſt public manner from the co 
church of Rome; committing to the g | 
temberg, before a vaſt multitude of rb at Wu. 
bull of excommunication, and all the dec ts, the Pope's 
nons _ to the pope's fupreme jur retals and ©. 


"BY did 
after this a ſecond bull was iflued ap; 1 im . con 
of January, 1521, by which he was epd fun 
ie 


communion of the chutch, for havin inſulted the ms; 
and difowned the fupremacy of the 13 0 Ts] 
violent meafures led this bold reformer to 1 bete 
ject of founding a church, upon rinciples _ the pr 
ſtte to thofe of Rome, and to eſtabliſh in it = Oppo- 
doctrine and eccleſiaftical diſcipline, agreeah] « yitem o | 
rit and precepts of the goſpel of truth : in thi to the ſpi 
dertaking he was encouraged by many learned 1 
men in various parts of Europe, and eſpeciall by pious 
— Ce 
lebrated Melancthon. In 1521, Charles V 1 J the 
Luther to appear before the diet at Worms 9 
behaved with great decency and equal firmneſ b * 5 
knowledged an exceſs of vehemence and 3 nk 
controverſial writings, but refuſed to retract his 2 
unleſs he were convinced of their falſehood hy an 
ſent to their being tried by any other rule than — * 
? e word 
of God. However, after his departure, when { « 
found that neither intreaties nor threats could be 2 
avail, he was condem cd by the unanimous ſuffra bod 
of the emperor and th. princes, and declared an = 
the whole Roman empire. Frederic, the elector of hy 
ony, contrived to preſerve him from the violence of i 
enemies, by ſeizing him on his return, and carryin in 
to the caſtle of Wartburgh, as a place of ſafety: = 0 
retreat, which he called his Patmos, Luther waz conced, 
ed for the ſpace of ten months, where he employed boy 
ſelf in preparing ſeveral uſeful compoſitions. "Dun 
his confinement his opinions gained ground; and the 
Auguſtinians of Wittemherg, with the a probation d 
the umverſity and the connivance of the elector, abolithel 
the celebration of private maſſes, and gave the cup 8 
well as the bread to the laity, in the adminiſtration d 
the Lord's ſupper. Nevertheleſs, at this time, his oo 
nions were ſolemnly condemned by a decrce of the u. 
verſity of Paris, and in a Treatiſe on the ſeven Sac. 
ments, publiſhed by Henry VIII. of England. Luther 
foon publiſhed his animadverſions both on the decree dt 
the univerſity and the work of the Engliſh monarch, 
In the month of March, 1 522, he quitted his retreat, and 
returned to Wittemberg, in order to check the furiou 
zeal of Caroloſtadt and his fanatical followers, who hal 
begun to excite tumults in Saxony; and his appearance 
alone ſuppreſſed that ſpirit of extravagance which begin 
to ſeize his party. Whilſt Luther was in confinement, 
he had begun to tranſlate the Bible into the German 
tongue, and in 1524, by his own diligent applicatic, 
and the aſſiſtance of Melancthon and ſeveral other of his 
qiſciples, he finiſhed part of the New Teſtament ; andthe 
publication of it proved more fatal to the church of Rome 
than that of all his own works. The advocates for n- 
formation in the other countries of Europe, were this 
encouraged to publith verſions of the ſcriptures in ther 
own languages: and ſeveral cities and princes of Germ 
ny embraced the reformed religion, and patronized la- 
ther's opinions: and though the ſucceeding popes Adiin 
VI. and Clement VII. exerted their utmoſt efforts to pt. 
vent their ſpread, they proved altogether ineffectus. 
In a word the character of the man, the ſtrength of I 
arguments, and the weakneſs of his adverſaries cau 
procured him an increaſing number of followers. 4e 
thus it was that Lutherani/m was formed; the adlicret 
whereto were called Lutherans, from Lutherns, à nm 
which has a Greek tuin, and which he aſſumed in feu 
his family name, Letter, or Lauther; it being the culto 
of thoſe davs, for men of learning to give themlch's 
Greek names; witneſs Eraſmus, Melancthon, Buce!, 
&c. 12 
In 1523, Luther quitted the habit of a religious, au“ 
1526, married Catharine à Boria, a nun of a noble Fam 
ke Lv having thrown off the veil, had fled from the f 
and after having been an happy inſtrument of returns 


on, tg 
quence of 
ö mlelf 


derick and John, electors of Saxony, he died at [us 1 
tive place, in 1540. oy 
For a full and accurate. account of the rife aud POW) 
Lutheraniſm, the reader may contult Mofhci 4. 
bertſon, ubi ſupra. See PROTESTANTS and NET 
MATION. zung ſince tl 
Lutheraniſm has undergone fome alterations e we 
time of its founder. Luther rejected the epi in 
James, as inconſiſtent with the doctrine of 54. 955 
relation to juſtiſication; he allo ſet alide the Ape 105 


pork which are now received as canonical in the Lutheran 
ot! 


church: the number of ſacraments to two, viz. 
er euchariſt; but he believed the impana- 


baptiſm, 27 BSTANTIATION : that is, that the matter 


tion, Or coNSU 


d an ; Jag F< 
8 - _—_ it is in this article, that the main difference 
Chriſt; 


the Lutheran and Englith churches conſiſts. 
nee intained the maſs to be no ſacrifice ; he ex- 
LOWE ra adoration of the hoſt, auricular confeſſion, 
ploded t 5 works, indulgences, purgatory, the worſhip 
enn Kc. which had been introduced in the corrupt 
of — Fs Romiſh church. He alſo oppoſed the doctrine 
kme © will ; maintained predeſtination; aſſerted that 
of ceflitated in all we do; that all our actions done 
wy * a4 of ſin, and even the virtues themſelves of hea- 
1 s * erimes; that we are only juſtified by the im- 
my of the merits and ſatisfaQion of Chriſt. He alſo 
2 the faſtings in the Romiſh church, monaſtical 

0 8 

celibacy of the clergy, &c. | 
—. —— . r. different 3 which at 

ligerent times have ſprung up among the Lutherans. 


LUTHER ANS, a ſect of Proteſtants who profeſs Luthera- 


iſm, or adhere to the doctrine and tenets of Luther. 
N, 


The Lutherans, of all Proteſtants, are thoſe who differ | 


lea from the Romith church; as they afirm, that the 
body and blood of Chriſt are materially preſent in the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, though in an incompre- 
henfible manner; and likewife repreſent ſome religious 
rites and inſtitutions, as the uſe of images in churches, 
the diſtinguiſhing veſtments of the clergy, the private 
confeſhon of ſins, the uſe of wafers in the adminiltration 
of the Lord's ſupper, the form of exorciſm in the cele- 
bration of baptiſm, and other ceremonies of the like na- 
ture, as tolerable, and ſome of them as uſeful. Fhe 
Lutherans maintain, with regard to the divine decrees, 
that they reſpect the ſalvation or miſery of men, in con- 
ſequence of a previous knowledge of their ſentiments 
and characters, and not as free and unconditional, and as 
ſounded on the mere will of God. Towards the cloſe of 
the laſt century, the Lutherans began to entertain a greater 
überality of ſentiment than they had before adopted; 
though in many places they perſevered longer in ſevere 
and deſpotic principles, than other proteſtant churches. 
Their public teachers now enjoy an unbounded liberty of 
difenting from the deciſions of thoſe ſymbols or creeds, 
which were once deemed almoſt infallible rules of faith 
aut practice, and of declaring their difſent in the manner 
they judge the molt expedient. Moſheim attributes this 
Garge in their ſentiments to the maxim, which they ge- 
ter adopted, that Chriſtians were accountable to God 
are for their religious opinions; and that no individual 
could be juſtly puniſhed by the magiſtrate for his erro- 
neous opinions, while he conducted himſelf like a vir- 
tuous and obedient ſubject, and made no attempts to 
Giſturb the peace and order of civil ſociety. Eccl. Hiſt. 
vol. ir. p. 440. Eng. ed. 8vo 

LUTHERN, from the French lucarne, of the Latin /ucerna, 
lzht, or lantern, a kind of window over the cornice, in 
the roof of a building; ſtanding perpendicularly over the 
racy of the wall; and ſerving to illuminate the upper 

ory. 
The French arcliitacts diltinguiſh theſe into various kinds, 
xcording to their various forms; as /quare, ſemicirculur, 
bu!!s eyes, flat arches, Flemiſh lutherns, &c. 

LUTR \, in Zoology. See OTTER, 

u, in Botany, a name given by the ancient Roman 
«1.075 to a plant ſince called /zuteo/a, or DYER'S weed, and 

authors of later date carniola, and cymene. It is uſed at 
ws time to dye things yellow, and was ſo by the ancient 
Greeks, who exprelly mention the dying woollen cloth 
with it. The Roman courtezans had allo a way of dying 
their hair yellow with it. 

© TUM (aßtentiæ is the hermetical ſeal ; made by melting 
ic end of a glaſs veſſel by a lamp, and twiſting it up 

with a pair of pliers. ; 

LUXA T ION, LuxaT1o, formed from I e, to loc ſen, 
n Medicine and Surgery, the flipping of the head of a bone 
on is proper receptacte into another place, whereby 
dle natural motion of the joint is deſtroyed. 

3 is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called p1sL 0- 
tos being the diſplacing of a bone, or rather the 


->Jomting of two bones, articulated together tor the mo- 
tion of the part. 


, ar 
ternal cauic 
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e either violent, proceeding from ſome ex- 
oy ; 2 tals, ltrains, blows, leaps, extenhons, 
ral hurt ＋ 65 2 from internal cauſes; as a natu- 
dus — br 9 a fluxion of humours, or gra- 
Ai 0 t N between the joints, &c. | 
Ur A” 2 7e has place only amongſt bones whoſe 
All theſ: ee them to a manifeſt motion: ſuch are 
N46 by DIAKTHROSIS: thofe articulated by 
hkosis, wherc there is no maniſett motion, are 


4 wine remain with the body and blood of | 


indeed ſubject to fracture, caries, exoſtoſis, &c. but not 
to luxation. 
Luzxations, again, are either perſe#?, or imperfecb. 

LuxaTton, N or complete, e tagbenua, is that where 
the head of a bone is actually ſtarted out of the cavity of 
another. This is known by a tumor ot protuberance; 
formed by the head of the ſeparate bone, which raiſes 
up the ſkin and muſcular fleſh above its natural level 
in the part not deſtined to receive it; and an hollowneſs 
or ſinking in the place from whence it is ſtarted, per- 
ceivable by the touch. It is alſo attended with great pain, 
mo abolition of motion, and a ſhortening of the 
imb. 

LuxATioN, imperfet?, or partial, wapagh;nyuz, called alſo 
ſublaxation, is where the motion is only much im- 

paired, the joint weakened, and a deformity perceivable 
in it, when compared with the oppoſite part, which is 
found. This is otherwiſe called a /rain, when it pro- 
ceeds from an external cauſe; or, ſimply, a relaxation, 
when from an internal one. 

A luxation is ſaid to be ſimple, when it has no other ac- 

cident or injury accompanying it—complicated, when it 

— with a wound, inflammation, fracture, or the 

ike. 
The cure of a /uxation is by a ſpeedy reduction of the diſlo- 
cated member to its natural place. To this are neceſſary : 
1. Extenſion, which a luxated as well as fractured 
member requires; as well on account of the contraction 
of the tendons, as that the head of the bone may more 
directly be intruded into its ſeat. This extenſion is made 
either by the hands alone, which is called modus palæſtri- 
cus, becauſe, among wreſtlers, diſlocated members uſed 
to be reduced after this manner; or by ligatures or towels; 
or by inſtruments, or great machines, when the /uxation 
is dithcult and inveterate. 
2. After extenſion follows the intruding of the joint into 
the natural cavity; which, likewiſe, may cither be effected 
by the hands only, or by the heel (as when the head of 
the os humeri is fallen into the arm-pit), or by means of 
ladders, doors, peſtles, or H>.pocrates's+ inſtruments, 
called ambe. This way is termed methodical, by way of 
diſtinction from the thitd, which is called erganical, be- 
cauſe performed by large inſtruments, and machines, but 
now altogether out of uſe. Gourmelinus to theſe adds 
anooy, the very act of reducing the member into its 
own place, which is to be known by the ſound uſually 
heard, and from the uſe and motion of the reduced joint. 
Laſtly, becauſe, on account of the laxity of the tendons, 
&c. the reduced bone cannot remain in its natural poſi- 
tion, it is neceſſary yet farther to apply compreſſes and 
bandage ; by whote means the articulation is preſerved 
ſafe till the ligaments may acquire their uſual ſtrength of 
elaſticity and aſtriction. 
A recent /uxat/on or dillocation may generally be reduced 
by extenſion alone, which mult always be greater or leſs, 
according to the itrength of the muſcles which move the 
joint, the uſe, robuſtneſs, and other circumſtances of the 
patient, When the bone has been out of its place for any 
conſiderable time, and a ſwelling or inflammation has 
come on, it will be neceſſary to Deed the patient, and, 
after fomenting the part, to apply ſoft poultices with 
vinegar to it tor ſome time before the reduction be at- 
tempted. After the reduction, it is only neceſſary to 
apply cloths dipped in vinegar, or camphorated ſpirits of 
wine to the part, and to keep it perfectly eaſy. 

LuxXAT1oON of the ancle, clawicle, os coccygis, cubitus, fibula, 
fingers, hand, humerus, jaw, knee, neck, noſe, os calcis, 
ribs, thigh, and vericbre. See ANCLE, CLAVICLE, Os 
CoccyGis, &c. 

LUXURY, denotes an addictedneſs to ſenſual pleaſure: 
Exceſs of diet, which is one ſpecies of luxury, is pro- 
hibited by 10 Edw. III. ſtat. 3. which ordains that no man 
thall be ferved at dinner or ſupper with more than two 
courſes z except upon ſome great holidays there ſpecified, 
in which he may be ſerved with three. 

LUZZO marine, in Icbthielagy, a name given by the Ita- 
lians to the fiſh called by the ancient Greek writers, and 
many of the modern Latin authors, $PHYRANA; and by 
Pliny, Varro, and ſome other of the old Roman authors, 
$UDIS. Gaza has called it the mallce/us, and the French, 
at this time, call it /p:t. It fecms to belong to the genus 
of the combi. Salvian has given the figure of it, but it 
is an imperlect one; for he has omitted the firſt fin of 
the back. 

LYCAA, Auxaia, in Antiquity, an Arcadian feſtival re- 
ſembling the Roman LuytxcaLia, in which the con- 

ueror was rewarded with a ſuit of brazen armour. 

LYCANTHROPY, Ava, formed of auxcy, do, and 
albert, man, q. d. man-we!f, a ſpecies of madneſs, 
wherein thoſe affected run, in the night-time, 2 
about the fields like wolves ; and fometimes bite an 
ſnarl like dogs: whence the dilcate is alſo called by the 
ancients cynunthropy. 


8 Lycanthropy 
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F-anthropy is alſo uſed by ſome to expreſs an imaginary 
metamorphoſis of a man intq a wolf, by magic power; 
wherein the perſons affected ſeem not only to themſelves 

in the form of wolves, but to others. See MADNEss. 

LYCEUM, Abreise, in Antiquity, the name of a celebrated 

+ ſchool, or academy, at Athens, where Ariſtotle explained 
his philoſophy. | 55 
The place was compoſed of porticoes, and trees planted 
in the quincunx form, where the philoſophers diſputed 
walking. Hence phils/ephy of the Lyceum is uſed to ſignify 
the philoſophy of Ariltotle, or the Peripatetic philoſophy. 
Suidas ovſerves, that the Lyccrim took its name from its 
having been originally a temple of Apollo Lyceus;z or 
rather, a portico or gallery built by Lyceus, fon of Apollo: 
but others mention it to have been built by Piſtſtratus, or 
Pericles. 

LYCHNIDFA, in Betany. Sce PhHLoON:; 

LY CHNIS, in Botany. See Cameron. 

LYCHNITES marmcr. See MarBLE. 

LYCIUM, in the Materia Medica, the name of a fruit 
called by the French baye d' Avignon, the AvicnoxN 

. berry, and by many authors the pyxacantha. The ſhrub 
which produces it is the Iycium ite pyracentha of Gerrard. 
Sec Ber LHok N. The fruit is about the ſize of a grain 
of wheat, and is not round, but of an angular form when 
dried, ſometimes of three, ſometimes of four angles, 
and ſometimes dented in at one end like a heart. It is of 
a yellowiſh green colour, and of a bitter and aſtringent 
taſte. It ſhould be choſen freſh dried, and large. There 
was formerly a rob, or inſpiſſated juice made from 
theſe berries, much in uſe in medicine; but this was 
generally adulterated with a rob made of the berries of 
the woodbine, privet, floe, or other ſhrub, and is now 
quite out of uſe. The dyers in France and Hol- 
land uſe it for a yellow; and the Dutch have another 


| 


ule for it, which is, that they boil it in alum-water, and 
mixing it in Whiting, form it into twiſted ſticks, which 
they ſeil to the painters in water-colours, under the name; 
of ſhil de grain. 

LYCOCTONON. See AcoxtITE. 

1,YCODONTES. See Bu rO STA. 

LYCOGALA, in Botany, a name by which Micheli has 
called ſeveral of the ſpecies of AU c. 

LYCOIDES, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs the 
diſorders which ariſe in the human body by a long re- 
tention of the ſeed. Theſe are ſometimes madneſs, and 
very often dangerous quinſies and ſwellings, and inflam- 
mations about the neck and throat. If we conſider the 
natural tendency of the diſorders of this kind to aſtect 
the neck, and the remarkable ſwelling of the necks of 
bucks, and ſome other animals at rutting time, it may 
give ſome rational hints towards underitanding the alter- 
ation of the voice in boys who arrive at puberty. 
Blancard derives the word {cozdes from aux; ups, and 
510g, forme, from a ſuppolition that wolves are ſubject 
to this diſorder. 

LYCOPERDON, in Batany. Sce Pu Fr Vall. 

!. YCOPERSICON, in Þotany; Larp, wolf *s peach, 


or tomatas. Its characters arc theſe : the flower, which has 


a permanent empalement of one leaf cut into hve acute] 


te,zments at the top, has one wheel-ſhaped petal, with a 
very ſhort tube, and a large five-cornered brim, which 
ſpreads open and is plaitcd ; it is has five ſmall awl- 
thaped ſtamina which cloſe together; it has a roundiſh 
germen, which becomes a roundiſh flethy fruit or berry, 
divides into ſeveral cells, incloling many flat feeds. 
'Phere are ſeven ſpecies, one of which is the common po— 
TATOE. Miller. | 
Linnzus has joined this genus and the melongena of 
Fourneiqrt to the folanum, or NIGHTSHADP. 
That ſpecies called tomatas is cultivate in many of our 
gardens, and its fruit caten by the Spaniards and Ita— 
lians, and by the Jew families in England, as we dv 
cucumber;, with oil and vincgar, or eilte itewed in 
loups. 
"The plants are propagated by ſowing. their ſeeds in March 
on a moderate hot-bed. When they are come up two 
inches ligh they are to be traniplanted into another hot- 
bed of. about the ſame temperature, where they are to 
be ſet at four inches diſtance. In this place they muit 
be wetered and ſhaded, and mult have as much freih! 
air as may bez and in Alay they are to be tranſplanted 
into pots, er borders, and the branches, when they 
grow long, mult be ſupported with ſticks, otherwiſe the 
ſruit when it grows large, will break them. They re- 
quire frequent watering, and in Auguſt ripen their fruit, 
which grows to a large ſize, and makes a very pretty fi- 
gure. But they thould not be planted ncar habitations, | 
tor the leaves and ſtalks, when rubbed by the clothes in 
people's patling by, yield a very ſtrong and very often- 
live ſmell. Miller. 


LYCOPHTHALMUS, the 5941's eye fone, a name given 
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LYCOSTAPHYLA, wolf's grapes, in Butuny, 4 name 


LY C 


by ſome authors to ſuch pieces of apate or any per fen 
ellucid ſtone, as chance to have circular 5; oY er ſer. 
reſembling in colour the èye of that animal xn ew, 

L:YCOPODIOIDES, in Botany, the name « 
moſes, the characters of which are theſe 
ſeeds in ſpikes, in the manner of the hyeopedium, or wr 

a 2 m, or wolf". 
tlaw moſs, but that in two ways; for ſome of i 0115 
ſules incloſe a powder, which ſeems only a 39 ah 4 
ſeem to contain true ſeeds; theſe always ſtand aber 
number df three in each capfiile: It differs from ba * 
Podium alſo in its general appearance and g 
growth, the leaves being all placed in the ſame OTE of 
expanded in the manner of fins, with an 3 — 
ſeries of mall leaves, which cover the upper e 
the middle rib, or ſtalk. Of theſe moſſes there 4x. LE 
orders; the firſt comptchends ſuch as are crecpig gt 
procumbent: weping, er 
The ſecond order of the /ycop5dieides comprehend; thes 
which are erect, or have ſome erect, and ſome 5 
cumbent or creeping branches, with ered ſhoots 125 
ſrom them. Dillen. Hiſt. Mule. p. 465, &c. See Tab 
of Moſes, Ne 15. ; 

LYCOPODIUM, in Botany, the name of x genus of 
moſſes, the characters of which are theſe + it produce 
capſules in the alæ of certain leaves, which are very Uni, 
the capſules oi the other moſſes, having neither cal. 
tra, operculuin, nor pedicle ; theſe do not ſtand os that, 
of the /elago, in all the ala of the leaves, but are cd. 
lected together into a fort of ſpike of a ſcaly ſtructure 
and one capſule ſtands under every ſcale, or leaf; the: 
capſules are of the ſhape of a kidney, and when By 
they ſeparate longitudinally into two parts, and throw or 
a powder, conliſting of round globules. ft has bees 
ſuppoſed by many, that this powder is the farina of the 
flower; but as there are no ſeeds ſound in any oth; 
part of the plant for it to impregnate, it ſeems a much mor 
probable opinion, that this powder, as wel! as that et 
the capſules of all the other moſſes, is the true ard 
genuine ſeed of the plant. In moſt of the ſpecies of this 
plant, the ſpikes are compoſed of leaves of a different 
figure from thoſe of the reſt of the plant, and are there 
fore called ſcales; but in ſome they are made of leaves of 
the ſame figure with thoſe of the other parts cf the mosi. 
See Tab. X. of Botany, No 14. 

The firſt order of the /ycopodia, according to Dillenins, 
conſiſts of thoſe which have their ſpikes ſupported en 
pedicles; and of theſe the firſt ſeries are diſtineniſhed bi 
the appellation of ier, from their ſpikes reſembling 
the juli, or catkins of ſome trees, and being not of th: 
ſame leaves with the reſt of the plant. 

The ſecond ſeries of the /y:opodia, comprehends thei: 
whoſe ſpikes conſiſt of leaves, the fame with thoſs > 
the other part ot the plant. 
The ſecond order of the /ycopodia comprehends theſe 
which have ſpikes not place 1 on pedicles. Linnæus enu— 
merates twenty-four ſpecies of this genus, the characters 
of which are, that it has a bivalve ſellile anthera and 
no calyptra. 

LYCOPSIs, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, tte 
characters of which are theſe : the cup is a perianthium, 
divided into five broad, oblong, acute, and open tey- 
ments, and remaining after the flower is fallen; the 
flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, in form of a cylindric 
and crooked tube, the rim of which is gightly divide! 
into ſive tegments, and is obtuſe; the opening s Cv 
vered with five convex and prominent fcales, conyere- 
ing one towards another; the ſtamina are five es 
tremely ſmall filaments, placed at the bending of the tu“ 
of the flower; the antheræ are ſmall and coveres 
the piſtil has four germina z the ſtyle is ſlender, and 0! 
the length of the ſtamina; and the itigma is obtuſe 2% 
biſid ; the cup is very large, and contains four oblag 
ſeeds. 


LYCOPUS, in Botany Sec Vater HoREHoYr ND. 


of a genus of 
: It produc 


given by ſome of the Greek writers to the Heuνẽỹ˙Ra-e¹n 
a kind of cfculent nightthade, which we have mad 
more properly called {ycoper/icon, the wolf $ peace; k 
fruit being as large as a peach, and in nothing relem?. 
a grape. Some of the Latin authors we had have called 
this #:orella ; and ſome, who have not underitaod this i 
nonymous ule of the word, have miſtaken the writer K 
have meant the muſhroom we call morcl, when the) 
preſcribe this plant in fevers. The. ſeeds ot tus ps 
are, however, what are uſually preſcribed in this cher 
and there is ho danger therefore ol their ſubſticuting on 
marel muthroom tor it, if they will ſtick to the og 
of the text; the ſeeds of that morelle being 29 mall 70 
be gathered in ſuch quantities as are preſcribed. 5 

zmilius Macer tells us, that the nightſiades, in gener» 
were called by the name merella in his time: s yur 
are, Jer bm quam Gre fir yr num ner 1 
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The name morella ſeems to be formed 
the word 19715, a name given both by the Greeks 

1 Latin to one of the ſleepy nightſhades, and to the 

- nandrake of Dioſcorides, which the ſhepherds were 

on of eating; but which brought on ſleepy diforders, 
5 largely. 
Tn Hus, vs Icbthyology, the name of a fiſh caught 
GOT Baltic, but not very frequently, and approaching 
ſomewhat to the nature of the herring or pilchard. It is 
ſally of five or ſix inches long, and ſo fat and fleſhy, 
at its body is not flat, as all the herring kind have 
Hheir's but rounded j its ſcales are very tmall and looſe, 
eaſily failing oft on rubbing. ef 
The name /zco/fomus is given by /Elian, and many other 
of the Greek: authors to the Axncnovy, called by others 
the encraulus and encrauſicholus, and by the late writers 
encraſtcolus. Artedi proves it to be only a ſpecies of the 
herring or clupca, and diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt by the 
name of the clupea with the upper jaw longeſt. 

LYCURGIA, Murovgy*ia, in —_— a feſtival celebrated 
by th: Spartans in memory o Lycurgus, whom they 
honoured with a temple, and an anniverſary ſacrifice. 

LYDIAN, in Ancient Muſie, the ſecond ſpecies of the 
diapaſon. 

Lyplan mode. See Mop. 

LYDIUM armer. See MARBLE. N 

LYDIUS lapis, in the Natural Hiftory of the Ancients, the 
name of the ſtone uſed by way of touch-ſtone for the 
trial of gold and ſilver, and called alſo by ſome heraclius 
lapis, both which names are alſo applied by the aneients 
to the load-ſtone, and hence have ariſen no ſmall miſ- 
underſtandings of their works. 

The true lapis lydins, or touch-ſtone, was anciently 

found only in the river Tmolus, but afterwards it was 

diſcovered in many other places, and is now very com- 
mon in many of the rivers of Germany. The ancients 
give us very remarkable and circumitantial accounts of 
the uſes they made of it, and it is plain they were able 
to diſcern the alloys in gold, by means of it with very 
great exactneſs. We at preſent uſe ſeveral different 
ſtones under this name, and for the ſame purpoſe; in 

Italy a green marble, called verdello, is what is moſt ſre- 

quently uſed, and with us, very frequently, {mall pieces 

of the BASAL TEs, the ſame with that vaſt maſs of black 
marble called the G1axT's cauſeway in Ireland. 


rellum dicu ni. 


in the 


LIYEMMER. See LEVINER. 
LYGCDINUM Harmer. See MAREFLE. 


LYCEUM, hooded matweed, in Botany, a genus of the 
traxdria monogynia Claſs : the characters of which are, 
tat it has a fingle-leaved ſpatha, two corollæ over the 
ſame germen, and that the — is a biloeular nut; there 
i only one ſpecies. 

LYGDUS lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome of the ancients to the ſpecies of alabaſter, which 
others of them called marmer Jygdinum, by which name 
t was moſt uſually known. See MARBLE. 

LYGMOS. See Hickvy. | 

8 and LyGus, in Botany, are uſed for AcNus 
CaſlUs. 

LYING-iz-woman. The diſorders that attend lying-in- 
women are principally theſe : the ſuppreſſion, or immo- 
derate flux of the lochia; the manner of curing which, 
lee under Loch. Inflammatory fevers arc too com- 
mon in theſe caſes, and uſually ariſe either from a re- 
tention of part of the ſecundines, a ſuppreſſion of the 
lochia, or taking cold; or finally, from violent paſſions 
of the mind, ſuch as anger, fear, joy, or the like. 'Theſe 
"vers very often prove fatal, if not carefully treated. 
The bell method in them, is to give the ſaline medi- 
<ncs joined to the abſorbents, partly ſaturated with acids, 
= the uſuai attemperating powders of nitre, and the 

ike. The diſcuſſion of the cauſe is at the ſame time 

to be attempted by the mild alexipharmics, among which 
© cortex elutherii holds a principal place, and with 

e ule of theſe, the patient is to be kept in a gentle 


reathing ſweat, during the courſe of the cure; the 


wels muſt alſo be ke ent! ; 
| kept gentiy open, by means of mild 
uppolitories, emollient glyſters, or the ge laxative 


3 in ſmall doſes. Thie miliary fever often alſo 
un FR > Jing-in-women, the method of cure in which ſee 
. © Luer peral FEVER, and not unfrequently they fall 


— febris popularis, diſtinguiſhed from the other 
« - * of the ſpots. Ibis uſually goes off by 


entle d es and abſorbent medicines, and a 
e zwretic regimen; and finally, after about 
ordes b als 2 proper to carry off the remaining 
. J Foes gentle doſes of rhubarb. 

This is 2 is often alfo a complaint at theſe times. 
ing cold Ii brought on by violent paſſions, or by drink- 
Is: jan Ing ſuch as are fæculent and fermenting ; 

ux of bl %0 hy Ix wn a natural ſuppreſſion of a 
Vol. III. No a N ten proves a very terrible and fa- 


— 
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tal ſymptom, being attended with violent pains, and an 
inflammation of the inteſtines, accompanicd with an in- 
ſlammatory fever, eſpecially when it continues longer than 
three or four days. In caſe of this ſymptom the method 
is to give abſorbent powders, ſuch as mother of pear! and 
the like; and aſter the matter has been corrected by 
this, and the other teſtaceous powders, as coral and 
erabs- eyes, the bitter extracts of gentian, &c. are to be 
given to ſtrengthen the parts, and in the intermediate 
days ſmall doſes of rhubarb, and if it be neceſſary ot 
opiates, or other anodynes carefully corrected, Aftrin- 
gents and an improper uſe of opium are very dangerous, 


* and it is always proper to drink a large quantity of warm 


diluting liquors if it be found neceſſary to give nitre, it 
mult be mixed in ſmall quantities with theſe liquors. Sce 
Pucrperal FEVER, 

Flatulencies are alſo very common to women in childhed, 
from improper diſcharges of the lechia; theſe are curcd 
by giving internally the common abſorbents with calz of 
antimony, oil of ſweet almonds, anifated fſj:irit of fal 
ammoniac, cfſence of orange peel; and, in people of hot 
habits, nitrous medicines, and the /piritus nitri due, 
with carminative broths, with a ſmall quantity of ſaſtion 
boiled in them. 

After-pains are the greateſt of all the complaints of Hin- 
in-women, and withal the moſt common; theſe ſfomu- 
times ariſefrom difficult labour; ſometimes from ſume part 
of the ſecundincs being left, or from blood coagulated in 
the uterus; they alſo frequently ariſe from the improper 
evacuation of the lochia, whether they be too much, or 
too little in the quantity; alſo from cold; from neg}-{t- 
ing the proper binding or ligature of the abdomen after 
delivery; and finally, from the infant's lucking too vio- 
lently while the mother 1s weak. 

Theſe pains are greatly mitigated by the carminative, 
aromatic and nervous medicines ; ſuch is the tincture ot 
orange peels, zedcary, angelica-root, and camomile- 
flowers. Caſtor is to be particularly avoided in this 
caſe. Candied nutmegs are a very good medicine in it, 


and carminative broths ; with the 4i{tilled waters of pen- 


ny-royal, baum, cinnamon, and the like. External fo- 
mentations may be uſed at the ſame time, made of 
decoctions of roſemary, mint, elder-flowers, and bay- 
berries; and the common carminative clyſters are often 
of the utmoſt ſervice; and finally, the carminative oils, 
as that of carraway, and the like, may be rubbed on the 
* of the ſtomach. 

heſe pains ſeldom happen to women in their firſt /y:»:7- 
in; but they are not wholly exempt from them, for ſin- 

ular inſtances happen of their violence in thoſe caſes. 
— of the belly. This is another very common com- 
plaint with women after their Hing-in; and uſually is 
owing to the neglecting the proper ligatures about the 
abdomen after delivery. The cure for this is to be 
found in carminatives and reſolvents, which firſt of all 
cleanſe the womb from all its foulnefies, and after- 
wards reſtore it to its due tone. Bryony and hellebore 
roots in various forms, as alſo the leaves of beton, crl- 
ganum aud chervil ſerve to this purpoſe; ani! Stahl's or 
Becker's pills are of the mot ungular ſervice, but all 


theſe things arc to be get for tome time 
Swelling of the pudenda. This is a ſyrptom that uſually 
takes its riſe from difficult delivery; au ho Dam 


and other inconveniencies attending it, uſually bi: on 
a dyſury. The proper remedies are ointmcnts of elder 
and marſhmallows, with the camphorated white oint- 
ment, commonly called by the good women imply un- 
guentum. Bags of camomile flowers, with linſced, and 
a little camphor, boiled in milk, and then i:ghtly ſqueez- 
ed, are alſo of great ſervice. When the dyſury continues 
after the ſwelling is taken down, it is then to be treated 
in the common way. When there is any actual wound 
in the parts, the liquor of myrrh, or oil of eggs, aud 
other balſams are to be uſed, but all fatty ſubſtances are 
to be carefully avoided, as they uſually occaton tu- 
mors. 
Proper treatment of lying-in-women. As ſoon as ever they 
are delivered, they are to be put immediately into a warm 
bed, and the belly wound round with a broad ſwathe 
or roller; they are then to be kept with the utmoſt care 
from external cold ; for the ſweats, on the one hand, and 
the lochia on the other, make them extremely ſuſcep- 
tible of miſchief that way; and the conſequence is a 
ſuppreſlion of the lochia with fevers of a i! dangerous 
kind, tumors of the abdomen, and many other terrible 
complaints. They are then to be kept extremely quict, 
and if they are not in danger of fainting, they are to be 
ſuffered to fleep as ſoon as poſſible; but if there be any 
ſuſpicion of fainting, they muſt be kept awake three or 
four hours after delivery. 'Their ſtrength is then to be 
reſtored by broths of tender meats, as chicken, or the 
like, and by caudles. And the uſe of jellies, as of hartſ- 
3 L 1 horn 
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Korn, and the like, is to be freely indulged. After the 
fourth day, when the painful buſineſs of the MILK 15 
over, they may be indulged with good wine, drank a- 
lone, in moderate quantities. The heat of the room 1s 
to be all the time preſerved as equally as may be; and 
they are to be allowed to drink as much warm liquors 
as they pleaſe, but they muſt not touch any cold ones. 
The ſeveral excretions are carefully to be regarded, efpe- 
cially the lochia. Great cate muſt be taken that this 
diſcharge is not rendered too great by mearis of hot medi- 
cines, or atoo hot regimen, nor ſuppreſſed hy a cold regimen, 
or by the cold air. A gentle ſweating is to be encou- 
raged, and promoted during the whole time; and even, 
if this become very conſiderable, in people of corpulent 
habits, it is not to be checked. Coſtiveneſs, during the 
two or three firſt days, is not to be regarded, for the 
vital principle is at that time ſo much engaged in the ſe- 
erections of the lochia and niilk, that it is no wonder if the 
bowels are leſs ſtimulated. No means are to be uſed to 
irritate the bowels in this time, nor ſhould the ſtomach 
be loaded with ſolid foods. After theſe firſt days are 
over, if the coſtiveneſs remains, it is proper to give glyſ- 
ters at times, to make the patient take lubricating foods, 
and now and then ſwallow a little oil of ſweet al- 
monds. 

All paſſions of the mind are to be avoided in the moſt 
careful manner, and all occaſions of them _ from 
the patient. Fear is often known to ſtop the lochia, and 
anger to bring on hemorrhages of a dangerous kind, and 
ſometimes fevers and bilious diarrhacas, and both often 
throw the patient into faintings. The light is to be kept 
out of the room in a great meaſure z for it often happens 
that the ſight is much impaired, and the eyes weakened in 
tender perſons; and ſometimes noiſes and ringing in the 
ears, ſometimes deafneſs is brought on. 

Talking much is very improper in theſe caſes, as it eaſily 
throws the blood into commotions ; and it is to be care- 
fully obſerved, that when the exceſſive flux of the lochia 
has rendered the patients very weak, and often ſubject 
to ſaintings ; they are by no means to be indulged in that 
ſleepineſs which uſually grows upon them; for they 
ſometimes die in ſuch fleeps. Bags of carminative ingre- 
dicnts are very properly applicd to the abdomen, dur- 
ing the firſt days of /y:ng-:n, for they greatly prevent 
flatulencies; and it is a very good cuſtom, of ſome people, 
to apply cloths wetted in wine to the pudenda, when 
ſwelled, or otherwiſe injured in delivery. In young peo- 
ple, eſpecially thoſe of plethoric habits, all hot things 
are to be avoided, and wine is to be uſed with great cau- 
tion and circumſpection. If the blood is on any occa- 
non thrown into commotion, abſorbents and nitrous 
medic nes are proper: when the perſon is of a weak con- 
{titution, ſhe is not to be ſuffered to pet cut of bed until 
the firit nine days are over, and not to leave her room 
until a month, or until five or fix wecks are over, and 
then it is proper to give a doſe or two of ſome gentle 
purge. See DELIivery, LocHia, Milk, and Mora. 

LY1NG under the ſea, in Sea-language, is when, in a ſtorr, 
the ihip is a-hull, and the helm fo faſtened a-lee, that 
the ſea breaks upon her bow, or broadſide. 

Ly1xG ang denotes the ſtate of a ſhip, when preſſed down 
fidewavs by a weight of ſail in a freth wind that croſſes 
the thip's courſe either directly or obliquely. 

LVI SGH e, or 1.YING-by, denotes the ſituation of a ſhip 
when the is retarded in her courſe, by arranging the fails 
in ſuch a manner as to counteract each other with nearly 
an equal effort, and render the thip almoſt immoxcable, 
with reſpect to her progrellive motion, or head-way. 
A ſhip is uſually 6rught-t0 by the main or fore-top-ſails, 
one of which is laid a-back, whilſt the other is ſull; ſo 
that the latter puſhes the ſhip forward, whilit the former 
reſiſts this impulſe, by forcing her a-ſtern. This is par- 
ticularly practiſed in a general engagement, when the 
koſtile fleets are drawn up in two lines of battle oppoſite 
to each other; it is alſo uſed to wait for ſome other ſhip, 
either approaching or expected; or to avoid purſuing a 
dangerous courſe, eſpecially in dark or foggy weather, 
&c. Falconer. 

I yvIx G- in 4 term. Sce TRYING. 

I. VI. AC, in Botany. See LiLAC. 

LYMPHAA, among the Romans, a kind of grottoee, or 
artificial caves, ſo called from /ympha, water z becauſe they 
were furniſhed with a great many tubes, canals, and ſe- 
cret paſſages, through which the water ſuddenly guſhed 
upon the tpectators, while buſy in admiring the great 
varicty and beautitul arrangement of ſhells, with which 

the grotto was adorned. 

LYMPH, LywMyt1la, in Anatomy, a thin tranſparent hu- 
mour, ſomething like water, fecreted from the ſerum of 
the blond in all parts of the body, and returned to the 

blood again, by proper ducts of its on, called /ymphatics, 


a ſuppoſed, by ſome, do be the immediate matter of nu- 
NN.. 
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If the /ymph be chemically examined, it will he p 
: 5 , . ound 70 
contain a great deal of volatile, but no fixed i » 
hlegm, ſome ſulphur, and a little earth. ats lome 
The uſe of the /ymph may be gathered from th 
ratibn df the parts into which it diſcharges 
which comes from the head, neck and Ari 
into the jugular and ſubchvian veins. 
tics, which the parts in the carity of the 
empty themſelves into the thoracic duct; and the“ 
from all the reſt of the body, flows to the Fon — 
ceptacle: ſo that there can be no doubt, but thit ye: - 
uſe is to dilute and perfect the chyle, before i: en er 
the blood. n 
[he late ingenous Mr. Hewſon uſes the term 
denote that part of the blood which jellies, or becomes 
ſolid ſpontancouſſy, when blood is received into a h 0 
and, therefore, this coagulable lymph, which foin $4. 
called the fibrous part of the blood or the 9 ver 
which, by becoming ſolid, gives firmneſs to 2 
SAMENTU u, ought not tobe confounded with the « . 5 
of the blood, which alſo contains a ſubſtance gin: - 
agulates, when expoſed to heat, or when mixed » 
ardent ſpirits, or ſome other chemical ſubſtances ; th 
it remains fluid when merely expoſed to the air. That tl. 
coagulable [ymph gives firmneſs to the craſtamentun, 
whilſt the red partictes of which it confiſts give the rd 
colour to the blood, is proved by agitating freſh hlogd 
with a ſtick, ſo as to collect this Ivmiph on the ſtick, in 
which cafe the reſt of the blovd remains fluid : ang thee 
two parts may be ſeparated by wafhing the cruſſamentum 
in water, the red particles diflolving in the water, whilf 
the coagulable / mph remains ſolid. Mr. Hewfon, in tho 
courſe of his experiments on this ſubject, has found 
that neutral ſalts mixed with the blood, when juſt on 
ceived from the vein, prevent its coagulation, or keey 
it fluid z but upon adding water to the mixture, it they 
jellies or coagulates; and on ſhaking the jelly, the co- 
agulum will be broken, and the part fo coapulated can 
be now ſeparated as it falls to the bottom, and prores 
to be the /ymph. Moreover the blood, thus kept fluid by 
neutral ſalts, ſtill retains its property of being coagula- 
ble by heat, and by other ſubſtances as before, air ex- 
cepted. 
The coagulable /ymph from various cauſes becomes folil 
in the body, and occaſions various obſtructions and in- 
flammations : it appears therefore, to be a deſideratum 
of conſiderable importance, to aſcertain the cauſe of that 
coagulation which it always, and generally very ſoon 
undergoes, when it is out of the body. With this view 
Mr. Hewſon conſiders the particular circumſtances, in 
which blood, received into a baſon and there congt- 
lating, differs from that flowing in the veſlels of a living 
animal, The moſt obvious and material differences are, 
that, in the firſt caſe, it is expoſed to the action of the 
air, and to that of cold, and that it is at reſt. In the 
laſt caſe, all theſe circumſtances are wanting. From the 
whole of his experiments, it appears, that the blood, 
when out of the body, coagulates as ſoon, when agitated 
and kept warm, as it does when ſuffered to reſt and to 
cool; and, from a compariſon of the whole, there 15 
reaſon to conclude, that the air is a ſtrong coagulant of 
the blood; and that the change which this fluid ſoon un- 
dergocs in its conſiſtency, when taken from the veins, is 
chiefly owing to the action of that element, and not to 
cold, or want of motion. His experiments likewile 
tend to prove, that the inflammatory cruſt, $12F, 0 
BUFF, which often appears on the blood in inflammi- 
tory d is not forced from the ſerum, but from 
the fixatfon of the coagulable /ymph, after the red parti 
cles have ſubſided. It appears alſo from his experiments 
and obſervations, that ſizy blood coagulates much more 
ſlowly than other blood; that inflammation actually lei- 
ſens the diſpoſition of that fluid to coagulate; and, that in 
inflammatory diſorders, wherc this whitiſh cruſt or hz 
appears, the blood, or at leaſt the coagulable , which 
conſtitutes this inflammatory ſize is nearly attenuates: 
It appears farther, that the common opinion, that cold 
coagulates blood, is ſo far from being true, that thc 
lymph, on being cooled, is deprived of its power of co- 
agulation, when expoſed to the air. He allo concludes, 
that blecding alters the nature of the blood, not by te 
moving the vitiated part, and giving room for neu my 
to be formed, as has been ſuppoſed, but probably 
changing that ſtate of the blood-veſlels, on which th. 
thinneſs of the /ymph, and the leſſening of its n 
to coagulate, depend. And although bleeding goes 
general weaken the action of the veſſels, increale * 
diſpoſition of the blood to coagulate and even mieten 
lymph, yet it may happen, that the taking away _ As, 
the ordinary quantity, may produce none of thele c 1 a 
Phil. Trani. vol. Ix. art. 32, 33, 34. See DL.OOD, . 
MOoRRHACR, Hcar, INFh ANMATION, aud LYMP ; 
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lor LY MPMATICT, in Antiquity, a name given 
he Latins to poſſeſſed or mad perions, becauſe they 
by _ lit to be gifted with divination. Plin. Nat. 
_ 2 cap. 5- P. 386. edit. Hard. 
3 to the wwuzornnla of the Greeks : the an- 
2 eke called water nympha, which the Latins 
Hou 4 ot l[ymphas. The term omphi, ſays Mr, Bryant, 
N — antiquity, and denotes an oracular influence 
mY #5 eople obtained an inſight into the ſecrets of 
heme ; 1 written omphi or amphi, and ſignified the 
7 Ham who, according to the Egyptian theology, 
3 "a ſame as the ſun, or Ofiris : and. as fountains 
wart leemed ſacred, theſe were ſtyled by the Amonians 
i Omphe, or the fountains of the oracle, from the di- 
ine influence with which they were ſuppoſed to abound ; 
which terms were afterwards contracted by the Greeks 
jato en, a uymph, who ſuppoſed ſuch a perion to be 
n inferior goddeſs who preſided over waters. In the 
ſume manner from al omphia was derived ma, which 
Jifered from aqua or common water, becauſe it was 
of a ſacred or prophetic nature. Analyhs of Ant. Myth. 
vol. i. p. 280. 
LYMPHATICS, or LYMPHEDUCTS, a ſort of ſine, ſmall, 
tranſparent. veſſels, generally ariſing from the glands, and 
conveving back to the blood a tranſparent liquor, called 
[y»ph or lympha. , 5 
'Theſe, though not ſo viſible as the other veſſels, becauſe 
of their minuteneſs and tranſparency, are, however, ex- 
ifent in all parts of the _—_ but the difficulty of find- 
ing them has prevented their being defcribed in many parts. 
he [ymphatrcs are contracted at ſmall and uncqual di- 
ſtances by two oppoſite ſemilunar valves, which permit 
the jemph to paſs through them towards the heart ; but 
ſhut, like flood-gates upon its returning. 
Ther ariſe in all parts of the body, but after what man- 
ner, needs no great diſpute z for, without doubt, all the 
Rquors in the body, excepting the chyle, are ſeparated 
ton the blood in the fine capillary veſſels, by a different 
pipe rum the common channel, in which the reſt of the 
Food moves : but whether this pipe be long or ſhort, 
whether it he viſible or inviſible, it is {tl a gland, whilſt 
i: ſuſſers ſome part of the blood to paſs through it; de- 
ncing a paſſage to the reſt. 
Now, the glands which ſeparate the Iyraph muſt be of 
the (malleſt kind, for they ate inviſible to the fineſt mi- 
ctoſcope; but their excretory ducts, the /ymphat:c veſſels, 
ue with one another, and grow larger, as they ap- 
Iroach ie heart: yet they do not open in one common 
chnach as the veins do; for ſometimes we find two, or 
tire, or more /ymphatics, running by one another; 
wiich only communicate by ſhort intermediate ducts, and 
$i unite and immediately divide again. In their pro- 
grels, they always touch at one or two conglobate or 
wiculer glands, into which they diſcharge themſelves of 
their A/ g. Sometimes the whole lymphatic opens at 
lereral places, into the gland; and ſometimes it ſends 
in ony two or three branches, whillt the main trunk 
pales over and joins the Iyrphatics which ariſe from the 
oppolte ſides of the gland, exporting again their lympha 
to their common receptacle. 
ihe plands of the abdomen, which receive the Hh ies 
Com all its parts, as likewiſe from the lower extremities, 
are the glandulæ inzuinales, ſacre, iliacæ, lumbares, me- 
ſemericæ, and hepaticæ; all which fend out new In- 
#hatics, which pour their contents into the receptaculum 
chyli; as thoſe of the cheſt, head, and arms, do into the 
uctus thoracicus, jugular, and ſubclaiian veins. 
_ Pom are round and ſmooth bodies, about the big- 
nh dete bigger or tefer, according to the 
a gh i mphatics they receive. Their ſubſtance 1s 
cells, which, and their whole bulk divided into little 
5 ar receive the lymph from the /ymphatzcs ; and 
the ore improperly called glands, becauſe they ſe- 
no liquor from the blood. It is true, that their 
"Porting lymphatics, communicating with their arterics 
do receive - . er d BY " 43%. 
ive a lymph from them; but this is done with- 
out the help enn loberate g! N Is; as the lacteal veins 
do with the ca i er 2 3 J 5 05 WH | » chi 72 
of theſe deten I ary arteries 0 the guts : the Chic u C 
ympha ma ” odics ſcenis to be, that the flow-moving 
contraction A þ a a greater velocity from the elaſtic 
ew le. ieir membranous cells, as well as from 
he Gan immediately derived from the arteries. 
r. Ake 8 ; 
N El * account of the origin and uſe of the 
thei ages of animals, concludes, that they have 
ealeular 7, ban general, among the little cavitics of the 
olliculi of the w on the muſcles, among the mucous 
md duds of the a, ons, or the membranous receptacles 
5 do, from 8 ag glands ; that their extremities or 
baled there fro ele cavities, imbibe the moiſture ex- 
ladteats he Pon the ultimate arterial tubes, juſt as the 
D phaties of the mefentery) do on the con- 
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care ſurface of the inteſtines : and that the minute im- 
bibing veſſels, by gradually opening into one another, 
form at length a /y-phatic trunk, furniſhed with valves 
to prevent the return of its fluid, and tending uniformly, 
from the extremities, and from the viſcera to reconvey 
to the blood that lymph with which they are kept in 
perpetual moiſture ; which is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
life and motion; -while, at the ſame time, the continual 
reabſorptions of that moiſture by the /ymphatics is no leſs 
neceſſary, in order to. preſerve the blood properly fluid, 
and to prevent the putrefaction, which would inevitably 
follow, if this animal vapour be ſuffered to ſtagnate in 
the cavities where it is diſcharged. Phil: Tranf. vol. 1. 
N. 328. . 

Ir. Hewſon's doctrine on this ſubject is, that the /ym- 
phatie ſyſtem and its appendages, in which he includes 
the /ympharic veſſels, the /ymphatic glands, the THYMUs, 
and the SPLEEN, are the elaboratory which nature uſes, 
or the organs which the employs in fabricating the par- 
ticles of the BLoon, which he deſcribes as round, flat, 
red veſicles containing ſmall and ſolid particles in their 
centres. He ſhews, that the /ymphatic glands ſecrete a 
fluid, in which may be ſeen, by means of the micro- 
ſcope, numberleſs ſmall ſolid particles, exactly reſembling, 
in ſize and ſhape, the central particles contained in the 
middle of the veſicles. He obſerves farther that, after 
a /ymphatic veſſel has emerged from a /ymphatic gland, 
central particles are found to have acquired their veſicu- 
lar portions, and that they are now become real particles 
of red blood completely formed. He conjectures, that 
this newly acquired veſicle may either be a — from 
the internal coat of the /ymphatic veſſel; or, that this 
veſſel has a plaſtic power over its contained fluid, ſo as 
not only to form a veticle round the central particle, but 
alſo to give its red colour; for, till the red veſicle is form- 
ed, the central particle is evidently white. See Experi- 
mental Inquiries, part the zd, &c. &c. being the re- 
maining part of the Obſervations and Experiments of the 
late Mr. W. Hewſon, F. R. 5. By Magnus Falconer, 
1777. 

The /ymphatic ſyſtem is not ronfincd to the human ſpe- 
cies: Mr. Hewſon diſcovered it in birds, fiſh, and am- 
phibious animals. See LacTEALS. 


LYNCHET, among Farmers, a line of green ſward, ſerr- 


ing as a boundary to ſeparate ploughed land, in common 
helds. Sce Bal Ks. 


LYNCIS ais, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by moſt 


of the writers of the middle age to the BELEMNITES. 


LYNCURIUS /apzs, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 


the name of a ſtone about which there have been various 
diſputes among the later writers. Lheophraſtus has lett 
us this account of it; that it was hard, and uſed for en- 
graving ſeals on, and was or a very ſolid texture like the 
gems z that it had an attractive power like amber, and 
was pellucid, and of a flame colour. 
Dr. Woodward belived this ſtone to be a ſpecies of the 
BEI EMNITTFS, to which it is objeQted, that this is nei- 
ther pellucid nor fit for engraving ſeals upon, neither can 
it by any management be made to attract ſtraws and other 
light bodies. | 
Ne Geoffroy conſiders it as AMBER ; but this ſubſtance, 
though it has the attractive power mentioned by Theo— 
phraſtus, has not the firm texture requiſite to have ſeals 
engraved upon it, neither is it 1o very hard, as is ex- 
preily 1aid by this author concerning the /yncaurium, as to 
require great labour in poliſhing it. 
All that the ancients have ſaid about it, determines that 
it was rcally one of the gems, and that it was of a flame 
colour; and this deſcription agrees perfectly, ſays Dr. 
Hill, with the gem we call the HyYacixTH, and this 
doubtleſs was the {tone they knew by that name; fince 
it is plain by the antique heads we ſce cut in it, that it 
was in common uſe among them; and it is plain from all 
their writings, that they did not know it by any other 
name: what they called the hyacinth being a very diſler- 
ent ſtone, and one to which that name much more pro- 
perly belonged, being a bluer amethyit than the common 
kind, and ſomewhat reſcmbling the colour of the hya- 
cinth flower. The ancicnts have ſpoken ot three or four 
kinds of it, that is, three or four varieties in degree of 
colour; and we alto, at this time, are acquainted with 
the very ſame varictics. What they called the male and 
female [yncurins, were plainly our deeper and paler hya- 
cinth ; and the fine /yncrurins, deſcribed by Pliny, our hy- 
acintha la bella. Hili's Theophraſt, p. 75. 
Dr. Watſon, in his obſervations relating to the lyncr im 
of the ancients makes it extremcly probable, that the 
lIyucurium of Theophraſtus is the TO CRMA HN. which 
agrees with his deſcription in all its ſenfüble qualities; 
viz, that it is a very hard pellucid ſtone, of a deep red co- 
jour; that it is very proper to engrave ſcals upon; that 
it attracts like amber, not only ſtraws and light pieces of 
| woud, 
4 
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wood, but filings of iron and braſs. Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. | 


\. > 
art. 37. p- 4+ . . 2 |. 
LYNX, in 2761055 the name of a very fierce bealt of prey, Situation of ſtars, J Lonei. | Latitude E 
called in Englith the ounce, and by many Latin authors 5 S ms 
the lupus cervarins, or deer- wolf, from its loving to feed a © 
on deer. This animal, in the Linnzean ſyſtem, is a „ 
ſpecies of felis or cat, with a ſhort tail, black at the end, | In the belly 1 15 38 


and ears tufted with black long hairs. See Tab. III. / 


L YR 


a 412 
„ 4947 4.25: 


Duadrrpeds, N“ 30. At the left knee 27 25 26% 8 24 
Pliny ſeems to diſtinguiſh the Hur from the /upus cerva- | 1, In the root of the tail 28 $3 5726 :9 ? 
rs J 


rius, but there ſeems not the leaſt reaſon for it. 'The | 2 


principal colours of this creature are a whitiſh and a 
purpliſh yellow, variegated with numerous very beautiful 


188 1e 2 th ſi 
round ſpots like eyes, in the manner of the /copard theſe In the middle of the tail 


are uſtally black. Sometimes it is ſeen alſo of a plain 


fox-colour on the back, and full of black ſpots, and grey Laſt in the tail 


on the belly, and inner part of the legs, with the like 
ſpots as on the back and ſides, but larger, of a fomewhat 
paler colour, and fewer in number. 

The hairs of this creature, as well ſuch as appeared red- 
dith, as thoſe which were grey, when nicely examined, 
are all found to be truly of three colours in cach fingle 
hairz the middle part b 

bottom grey, and the top white; but thoſe which com- 
poſe the black ſpots are only of two colours, there being 
no white at their ends. 

'Chis creature's eyes are extremely bright and vivid, and 
ſhew plainly that it has a very piercing ſight. Its ears are 
like thoſe of a cat, but have this peculiarity, which di. 


eing of a reddiſh tawney, the LYRA, in Aſtronamy, a conſtellation in the northern hemjc. 


In ditto 28 37 20 2g 
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phere. 
The number of its ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue is ten, i 
Tycho's eleven; in Hevelius's ſeventeen; and in the Bri. 
tannic catalogue twenty-one z the names, placcs, Jongj. 
tudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof are as folloy.. 


Stars in the conſtellation Lyra, or I ue Cadcns, 


ſtinguithes the creature from all the animals of the ſame 
claſs, that they have a fine pencil of black hairs growing 2 
out at their extremities, very ſmooth, and of a deep black | Names and ſituation of the ftars. &] „ | Latitude | ® 
like velvet, and two fingers long. Its tongue is rough 3 \0 Longit. 7 => 
like that of the lion. The un is found wild in Italy I 5 
and Germany, but the greater number are in Aſia, and N - GC : 
theſe are much finer coloured than the European. They South. in the preced.wing 2 N 8 
all differ conſiderably from one another, at times, in the Vult. 17335 39 
number and diſpoſition of their ſpots. The greater xe ved — ne led #115 $5.39 
number is found in the north of Europe, Aſia, and Ame- 1 — 1 5 RF 
rica, whence the furs, which are valuable for their ſoft- . FO 1 3 1 4 17 42 
neſs and warmth, are annually imported. | - | 
There are ſeveral varieties differing in ſize and colour. ee | „ 
Pennant mentions a diſtinct ſpecies, under the name of | South of theſe t| 113 46 55 
the bay in, inhabiting the inner parts of the province of | Contiguous alſo to this 13 47 2 
New York and the Pruſſian /ynx, for which tec $1GAH- | Sou. of the preced. in the ju-J |» | |14 19 42 
GUSH. Ray and Pennant. gum of the lyre "i [4 37 $8 
wel wean Mythology, was a fabulous animal conſecrated to — in the jugum 6 4 35.9 
acchus. ; 
Lyxx, in Afronomy, is a conſtellation of the northern he- 2 . ol either horn WARE 
miſphere, made by Hevelius out of unformed ſtars : the | dubleg. of tne fame 443 2 
number of ſtars in Hevelius's catalogue is nineteen, and | Nor. of thoſe that fol. in the juęum 7 * 54 pf 
in the Britannic is forty. ſour, their names, places, longi- | South of the fame * 4. 1 3050 
tudes and latitudes, and magnitudes are as follow: 15 | 
21 10 4669 
= : 20 35 18 
3 9 In the middle of the body 4-1-joi 56 6 
Situation of ſtars, of ono, | Latitude] 8. | | 24 33 11 
8 N. =. | In theeaſtern part of the ſhell n\ |25 46 19 
th ” | South, of the ſame 6 1 20 14 11 
; . „ le ö 
i the right knee at the eye, 128 24 42038 4 345-6 
„ In the noſtrils 28 47 55,35 34 30] 4 LyRa, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of the trigla kid, 
8 : 9 . i 7 775 ; g of which there are two varieties, reckoned 8 
5 9 Linnæus two different ſpecies. The one the piper d 
2, In the I 29 58 24135. 2 3606.7 TIBICEN. The other the lyra cornuta, = horned ns.” 
* 8 fiſh. This laſt is a fiſh of an octagonal form, covere 
wp; — 1 44 , G 30 2 all over with bony ſcales : theſe are of a rhomboidi 
1 24 30038 12 3006. figure, and each has in its middle a ſharp and ſtrong 
1 37 18033 6 1c[6 prickle bending backwards; it is of a red colour, and is 
10. 1 31 20138 12 1206. 7 head is very large; its ſnout divides towards the ci. 
tremity into two Jong horns, on which are placed tuo 
1 50 38133 34 55] 6 perpendicular ſpines, and a third above makes an av? 
2 36 58136 5 28] 7 angle with theſe ; it has one very long fin on the back 
3 3 26 57 . 9 2 6 and another anſwering to it behind the anus: _- * 
e eee 4 2 5 130 21 20/0 5 large ones at the gills, and two ſmaller on the be $24 
Pl 15 + 49 56865 24 39 5 has only two filaments, called fingers, gry hn 1 
At the left auilder i fins z its mouth is large, but has no teeth, and tick 
= 6 {4 - 7 5 * 7 - ſeveral beards on its under- jaw two of which are 11. 
At the left ear 7 35 2 [36 57 17 6 than the reſt, and are branched ; it is caught in the = 
In the neck 9 36 55132 48 19 diterranean, and brought to market at Rome; it 152 . s 
| 10 25 2/27 44 14 8 fiſh in other places, and at Montpelier was onc eſhew 
20. Mr. Ray for the remora. See 7b. III. of TI, N 23. 
In the ſide 1 23 13026 53 58] 5 LYRA is a0 the name of a beautiful ſea-ſhell of we gel. 
| f 22 9 17 26 35] 6 { of the concha globoſa, or 1 are won Anh 
12 3 4935 12717 of the Hyra, or harp-ſhell. 1. The common % 
Above the nape of the neck ' 6 1 48/0 ” * 2 has 9 ee ribs running along its 25 
45. 10 49 43,25 58 55 | The eleven-ribbed tyra ; and 3. the noble wy I 
| | 6 49 39,26 10 45] 5 nobilis. This is a moſt clegantly variegated tons ven 
In the back 18 18 430 37 26 5 ground colour is a deep brown, and its varicgi 
20 25 3822 30 3| 7 elegant and black. 
30; 17 14 ol38 38 50 LyR# lucida. See LUCIDA. : 3 
118 15 62030 56 50 4 LYRATUM felium, among Botani/is. Sc LYRI 


need inſtrument much uſed among 
LYRE, If bets 1 57 5 invented by Mercury, about the 
the —_—_— 2000, on occaſion of his finding a 
1, bh called by the Greeks, chelene, and Latins, 
dead ſhove on an inundation of the Nile; of the ſhell 
fu, 15 formed his lyre; N * v. 
wie cording to Lucian, and adding a kind of jugum 
e 5 looſen the ſtrings. 
5 * relates the opinion of ſome, who ſay, that Mer- 
_— re had but four ſtrings, in imitation of the mun- 
3 re of the four elements. Diodorus Siculus ſays 
_ but three ſtrings, in imitation of the three ſcaſons 
it had = which were all the Greeks counted, viz. 
w_ ſummer, and winter. 8 Horace, 
4) . . 9% 4 
- anch others, make it have ſeven ſtrings, in imi- 
N= the ſeven planets. f 
This hree, four, or ſeven-ſtringed inſtrument, they ſay, 
Mercury gave to Orpheus 3 who being torn to pieces by 
the Bacchantes, the {yre was hung up by the Leſbians in 
Apollo's temple. Others ſay, 8 2 it in 
ſome temple in Egypt, and added an eighth ſtring. Ni- 
comachus ſays, that when Orpheus was killed, this /yre 
was caſt into the fea, and thrown up at Antiſſa, a city 
of Leſbos; where the 1 finding it oe + to 
r. who carried it into Egypt, and called him- 
2 The ſeven ſtrings were diatonically 
diſpoſed, by woos _ -— ==; ; and Pythagoras's 
f ſtring made up the octave. 
4 in the — to his edition of Ana- 
creon, has an inquiry into the antiquity and ſtructure of 
the lyre 3 of which he makes Jubal the firſt inventor. 
For the ſeveral changes this inſtrument underwent, by 
the addition of new ſtrings, he obſerves, that, according 
to Diodorus, it had originally only three; whence it was 
called 7x02; Afterwards it had ſeven ſtrings z as ap- 
pears from Homer, Pindar, Horace, Virgil, &c. Feſtus 
Avienus gives the /yre of Orpheus nine ſtrings. David 
mentions an inſtrument of that ſort ſtrung with ten, in 
pſalterio decachordo. Timotheus of Miletus added four to 
the old ſeven, which made eleven. Joſephus, in his 
Jewiſh Antiquities, makes mention of one with twelve 
rings; to which were afterwards added 6x others, which 
made eightzen in all. Anacreon himſelf ſays, p. 2 $3: of 
Mr. Barnes's edition, canto viginti totrs chordis. As for 
the modern /yre, or Welch Hax, it is ſuſſiciently known. 
From the /yre, which all agree to be the firſt inſtrument 
ol che ſtringed kind in Greece, there aroſe an infinite 
rumber of others, different in ſhape, and number of 
brings; as the pſalterium, trigon, ſambucus, peCtis, ma- 
been eee (the So laſt uſed Rk ko) ts 
5 Horace, with the /yre and cithara), epigonium, ſimmi- 
cum, and pandura z which were all ſtruck with the hand, 
1 See PSALTERY, SAMBUCA, MAGAD1S, 
4RBITON, and CITHARA. 


Int, among painters, ſtatuaries, &c. is an ATTRIBUTE 
of Apollo and the Muſes. 

LYRIC, ſomething ſung or played, on the LYRE or HARP. 
TRIC is more particularly applied to the ancient odes, and 
lanzas ; which anſwer to our airs, or /+ngs, and may be 

* on inſtruments. 


he ancients were great admirers of /yric gerſes; which 


name, Mr. Barnes obſerves, they gave to ſuch verſes as | 


were { ung to the lyre. 


our ſpecies of poetry was originally employed in cele- | LYTHRUM, in Botany, a name by which Linnæus calls a 


rating the praiſes of gods and herocs; though it was af- 
Kivards introduced into feaſts, and public diverſions: it 


Vor. Ul. No 213. 


is a miſtake to imagine Anacreon, as the Greeks do, tlie 
author of it; ſince it appears from Scripture to have been 
in uſe above a thouſand years before that poet. Mr. 
Barnes ſhews how unjuſt it is to exclude heroic ſubjects 
and actions from this ſort of verſe, lyric poetry being ca- 
pable of all the elevation and ſublimity ſuch ſubjects re- 
quire; which he confirms by the example of Alczus, 
Steſichorus, Anacreon, and Horace, and by his own 


eſſay, A triumphal Ode inſcribed to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, at the head of this edition : he concludes with 


the hiſtory of Hric poetry, and of thoſe ancients who ex- 


celled in it. - 


The characteriſtic of /yric poetry, which diſtinguiſhes it 
from all others, is dignity and ſweetneſs. As gravity rules 
in heroic verſe ; /impl:city, in paſtoral ; tenderneſs and 
ſoftneſs, in eier 3 Harpneſs and prignancy, in ſatire; mirth, 
in comedy; the pathetic, in tragedy z and the point, in 
2 ſo in the /yric, the poet applies himſelf wholly 
to footh the minds of men, by the ſweetneſs and variety 
of the verſe, and the delicacy and elevation of the words 
and thoughts ; the agreeableneſs of the numbers, and 
the deſcription of things moſt pleaſing in their own nature. 


LYRODI, among the Ancients, a kind of muſicians who 


played on the LYRE, and ſung at the ſame time. 


LrRODI was alſo an appellation given to ſuch as made it 


their employment to ling lyric poems, compoſed by others. 


LYSANDRIA, Avouvipiz, in Antiquity, a Samian feſtival 


celebrated with ſacrifices and games, in honour of Ly- 
ſander the Lacedzmonian admiral. It was anciently 


called herea, which name was aboliſhed by a decree of 
the Samians, 


LYSIARCHA, an ancient kind of magiſtrate, being the 


pontiffof Lycia, or ſuperintendent of the ſacred games of 
that province. 

Strabo obſerves, that the Marcha was created in a coun- 
eil conſiſting of the deputies of twenty-three cities; that 
is, of all the cities in the province; ſome of which cities 
had three voices, others two, and others but one. 
Cardinal Norris ſays, that the /y/iarcha prefided in mat- 
ters of religion; in effect, the Marcha was nearly the 
ſame with the a/iarcha, and ſyriarcha; who though they 


were all the heads of the councils, or ſtates of thoſe pro- 


vinces, yet were they eſtabliſhed principally to take care 
of the games and ſeaſts celebrated in honour of the gods, 
whoſe prieſts they were inaugurated, at the ſame time that 
they were created /y/iarcha, ſyriarcha, or aſtarcha. 


LYSIMACHIA. See * 
LysS1MACHIA-worm, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to 


an inſect found very frequently feeding on the leaves of 
the /y/imach:a, or willow-herb. It has uſually been eſteem- 
ed a caterpillar, but is properly one of the raussE che- 
nilles, having a rounded head, and twenty-two legs 
this creature changes its ſkin ſeveral times, and finally 
changes its colour with it; it is at firſt of a bluiſh grey, 
but on its laſt change in the worm-ſtate it becomes of a 
yellowiſh green; when it has lived a week or thereabout, 
after this laſt change, it becomes a chryſalis, from which 
there afterwards comes out a four-winged fly. 


LYSSA, xwooa, a word uſed by medical authors to expreſs 


that ſpecies of madneſs which is peculiar to dogs and 
wolves, but is communicated by their bite to man and 
other animals. Hence perſons labouring under the diſ- 
mal effects of ſuch a bite, are called alſo /y/oded:. 


genus of plants, named by Tournefort, and other authors, 
falicaria. See Purple Loose-/1rife. 
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MAC 


the alphaber. 
It has one unvaried ſound, and is pronounced 


by ſtriking the upper lip againſt the lower; in 
which the pronunciation of this letter agrees with that of 
b; the only difference between the two conſiſting in a 
little motion made in the noſe in pronouncing , and 
not in V whence it happens, that thoſe who have taken 


cold, for M ordinarily pronounce ; the nofe, in that | 


caſe, being diſabled from making the neceſſary motion. 
All conſonants are formed with the aid of vowels; in em 
the vowel precedes, in be it follows: and V is never 


mute. 


Quin:ilian obſerves, that the A ſometimes ends Latin | 
words, but never Greek ones; the Greeks always chang- [ 


ing it in that caſe into u, for the ſake of the better ſound. 
Mis alſo a numeral Letter, and among the ancients was 
uſed for a thouſand ; according to the verſe, 


M caput oft numeri, quem ſcimus mille teneri. 


When a daſh is added at the top of it, as M ; it ſignifies 
a thouſand times a thouſand. 

as an abbreviature ſtands for Manlius, Marcus, Mar- 
tius, and Mucius: V. A. ſignifies magifter artium, or 
maſter of arts; 17S. manuſcript, and ASS. manu- 
ſeripts. 

M. in Aſtronomical Tables, and other things of that kind, is 
uſed for Meridional or ſouthern; and ſometimes for 
Meridian, or mid-day. 

M. in Medicinal Preſcription, is frequently uſed to ſignify a 
maniple, or handful : and it is ſometimes alſo put at the 
end of a recipe, for miſce, mingle 3 or for mixtura, a mix- 
ture. Thus, m. V. julapium, ſigniſies mix, and make a 
male s 

M. 3 the brand or ſtigma of a perſon convicted of 
man-{laughter, and admitted to the beneht of his clergy. 
I: is to be burnt on the brawn of his leſt thumb. 
MAPBY, a kind of wine made ſlom potatoes. It is ſaid to 
b- uſed in Barbadoes. 

MABOUJAS, the devil-lizard, in Zoolopy, a ſpecies of 
American lizard, fo called from its uglineſs and diſagree- 
able aſpect. it grows to fix or ſeven inches long, and to 
the thickneſs of a thumb, and 1s found in the trunks of 
roti-n trees, and in matſhy places, where the ſun-beams 
ſeldom reach ; it is ali over of a glofly black colour, and 
looks as if ſmcared over with oil. 

MAC, an Irifh word ſignifying %%; frequently prefixed 
to ſurnames : as Macdonaid for Donald's ſon, Maclaurin 
for Laurcnce's ſon, &e. 

MACAM, Indian apple, in Natura! F:ftory, the name of a 
common Laſt Indian fruit; it is of a round ſhape, and 
about the ſize of our common wild crabs which grow in 
the hedges ; inſtcad of the ſeveral ſmall ſeeds, which our 
crabs and apples contain, this fruit has only one hard ker- 
nel; it is of an acid taſte, and of a raw and not very 
agrecable ſmell z the tree which produces this fruit, does 


not grow to any great height; it reſembles the quince- |. 


tice in its leaves, except that they have a yellowiſh caſt, 


Mem. Acad. Par. 1699. 
MACAO, in Zeslogy. See Macaw. 
MACAQUO, in Zoology, the name of a large ſpexies of 
monkey, called by Mr. Ray ccrcepithecus Angolen/is major, 
the great Angola monkey. Its hair is ſometimes of the: 
colour of that of a wolf, but that of others is brown, tinged 
with yellow or olive; its noſtrils arc elate, and divided like 
thoſe of a hare; its head like a bear's; its eyes ſmall ; its 
buttocks are bald; on theſe he frequently fits upright - he 
always carries his tail bent into a ſort of _ z his length, 
ſrom the head tothe inſertion of the tail, 1s more than a 
ſoot ; his tail is rather ſhorter than his body; his legs 
are conſiderably long, and his body remarkably ſat and 
EP 


A liquid conſonant, and the twelfth letter in | 


contains about twelve hundred verſes, all 


MACAROON. Sce MAacakoNic. 


bulky ; his teeth are extremely white; and his penis v. 

much reſembles that of a man : it is an extremel we 
animal, and continually plays a number of — 
its voice 1s ſhrill, and its only note hah | hab! So 
CERcoPiTHECUS, bs 
They have another ſpecies of this kind alſo about Ane 
which may be called the black macaguo. Its only — 
is black ; but on many parts of the back and ſides there 
16 a greyiſh caſt among it: this has a tail of remarkah' 
length. being more than two foot long. . 


MACARIANS, in Ecclefraſtical Hiſtory, the foltovers gt 


Macarius, an Egyptian monk, who was diſtingniſhed to. 
wards the cloſe of the fourth century for his ſanctity and 
virtue. In his writings there are ſome ſuperſtitious te. 
nets, and alſo certain opinions that ſeem tainted with 
Origenifm. The name has been alſo applied to thoſe who 


| adopted the ſentiments of Macarivs, a native of Ireland, 


who, about the cloſe of the ninth century, propagated 
in France the error after wards maintained bv Averrhoes, 
that one individual intelligence or ſoul performed the 
ſpiritual and rational functions in all the human race. 


MACARON, the name of a fort of vermicelli, a pa? 


made of flour and water, and formed in the ſhape of the 
barrel of a large quill, or the guts of ſmall fowls. 


MACARONIC, or Macaroxian, a kind of burleſque 


poetry; conſiſting of a jumble of words of different lau- 
guages, with words of the vulgar tongue latinized, 2nd 
Latin words modernized. 
Macarone, among the Italians, as has been obſerved by 
Crlius Rhodiginus, ſignifies a coarſe clowniſh man; and 
becauſe this kind of poetry, being patched out of ſever: 
languages, and full of extravagant words, is not ſo pclit 
and ſmooth as thoſe of Virgil, &c. the Italians, among 
whom it had its riſe, gave it the name of Macarenian ct 
Macaronic. poetry. Others chooſe to derive it a Ma. 
ronibus, from Macaroons, a kind of confection made e 
meal not boulted, ſweet-almonds, ſugar, and the whites 
of eggs; accounted a great dainty among the country 
people in Italy; which from their being compoſed of u. 
rious ingredients occaſioned this kind of poetry, whict 
conſiſts of Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, French, Engliſh, &c. 
to be called by their name. * 
Theoph. Folingius, a Benedictine monk of Mantua, was 
the firſt who invented, or at leaſt cultivated, this kind © 
verſe : for though we have a Macarenca Ariminenhs m3 
very old * benlnaing, e Eſt author Typhis Leonicts 
atque Paranſus;“ yet it ſeems to have been the work ot 
Guarinus Capellus Sarſinas, who, in the year 152% 
printed fix books of Afacaronic poetry, iu Cabrinun 
Gagamonæ Regem : but as both theſe came out aſter the 
firſt edition of Folingius, which was publiſhed under tes 
name of Merlinus Coccajus in 1520, fo they were le, 
wiſe much inferior to his both in the ſtyle, invention, a 
epiſodes, wherewith he hasenriched the Liftory of Paldus 
which make the ſubject of his poem. The famous 0 
belais firſt transferred the Macarenic ſtyle out of the of 
lian verſe into French proſe, and on the model therco 
ſormed ſome of the beſt things in his Pantagrucl. 5 
We have ſcarce any thing in Engliſh in the Maca " 
! > nieces collected in Camden 
way, except ſome little looſe pieces coſlected u regen 
remains: which is no diſcredit to our authors: rr 


may ſay of ſuch pieces in general, 


Turpe eft difficiles habere nugasy 
Et flultus labor oft ineptiar um. 
ve had their Ms 


But the Germans and Netherlanders ha _— 
caronic poets 3 witneſs the Certamen 8 " 
Calviniſtis, of one Martinius ene 12 
of begin with the letter C. 

MACASSAR 


A 


%, in Natural Hiſtory, called ippo, in the 
* SAR 7 1 tongue, is the gum of a certain 
brittle, * and every be! 8 * 22 
das in the iſland Celebes, in the South Seas; 
pitch, a he natives arm themſelves in travel, hav- 
with which ow trunk of a hard red-wood like braſil, 
1g 7 ow - ef and at one end is fixed a large lance- 
rate! OO! Then they make a ſmall arrow, very ſtrait, 
n a large wheaten ſtraw : at one 
into a round piece of white, light, ſoft 
about the length of the little finger, juſt 
f the trunk, to paſs clear by the force of 
| it ſo exactly, that the air may not 
in order to carty it with the greater 
d they fix it _ in a _— 
. . lade of wood of the 
hat purpoſe, or make a blade | 
_— Fn of a lancet, about tkree-quarters of an 
oy gs making a little notch in the end of the ar- 
. ke it firm therein, which they anoint with 
row they fr n, V ithered ut into 
ion The poiſonous gum, hen gathered, is put 11 
In - bamboos or canes, ſtopped up very cloſe, and 
** to Macaſſur. When they fit it for uſe, they 
take a piece of ſmooth turtle-ſhell, and a flick on * 
n 0 nga 
t the end : then they take green galang 
_ _ it, and with the addition of a little fair watery 
8 he juice into a clean china diſh : then with a knife, 
Taping a little of the poiſon __ * (he re 
be ſtick in the forementioned Niquor, and w1 
eat the poiſon, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup: when 
this is done, they anoint the 3 1 . 
ich the ſame ſtick and lay them in the ſun, ſo that 1 
= be baked hard. The 1 ne _ prepares 
tin hollow bamboos, cloſe ſhut, and in this ſtate 
n their virtue for a month. Birch's Hiſt: of the 
Loyal Society, vol. ii. p. 44. 
mchw, M es w, or Macao, in Ornithology, the name 
of a large ſpecies of parrot, diſtinguiſhed alſo by the 
length of its tail. There are three different ſpecies of 
this bird brought over into Europe, which not onl differ 
in ze and other particulars, but alſo in 8 5 
is the largeſt, and is finely variegated with ue and yel- 
N is ſomewhat ſmaller than this, and 1s 
rincipally ted and yellow; and the third is red and blue. 
ö is not uncoramon alſo to ſce the macaw perfectly white, 
ind it is to that particular colour we give the name of 
" ackatzon z though with ſome it is made the ſynonymous 
tame of all the macato tribe. 
Macawetree. See PaLmMetree. . xa 
MACCABEES, two apocryphal books of ſcripture, con- 
mung the hiſtory of Judas and his brothers, and their 
wars againſt the Syrian kings in defence of their religion 
ud lberties, ſo called from Judas 9 deer vr 
Hacabeut, as fome ſay from the word 29, formed o 
e e 
te unte tÞce ord, amoins the Gd; W 
motto of his ſtandard : whence thoſe who fought under 
his ſtandard were called Afaccabces, and the name was 
generally applied to all who ſuffered in the cauſe of the 
true religion, under the Egyptian or Syrian kings. The 
firlt book of the Maccabees is an excellent hiſtory, and 
comes neareſt to the ſtyle and manner of the ſacred hit- 
tor ians of any extant. It was written originally in the 
Chaldee language, of the Jeruſalem dialect, and was ex- 
tant in this * in the time of Jerom. From the 
Chaldee it was tranſlated into Greck, from the Greek 
to Latin, It is ſuppoſed to have been written by John 
Ilyrcanus, the ſon of Simon, who was prince and high 
prieſt of the Jews near thirty years, aud began his go- 
vernment at the time where this hiſtory ends. It con- 
tains the hiſtory of forty years, from the reign of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes to the death of Simon the high prieſt; 
that is, from the year of the world 3829 to the pong 
35693 131 years before Chriſt. The ſecond book of the 
Maccalecs begins with two epiſtles ſent from the Jews of 
r* to the Jews of Egypt and Alexandria; to ex- 
ort them to obſerve the feaſt of the dedication of the 
new altar erected by Judas, on his purifying the temple. 
che firſt was written in the 169th year of the æra of the 
cleucide, i. c. before Chriſt of d the ſecond in th 
» 1. c. before Chrilt 144; and the ſecond in the 
138th year of the ſame ra, or 125 before Chriſt ; and 
th appear to be ſpurious. After theſe epiſtles follows 
= Preface of the author to his hiſtory, which is an 
-":0gment of a larger work, compoſed by one Jaſon, a 
— of Cyrene, wha weed in Greek the Aa Judas 
1 8 and his brethren, and the wars againſt An- 
book 2, Piphanes, and Eupator his ſon. This ſecond 
al es not, by any means, equal the accuracy and 
a ency of the firſt. It contains a biſtory of about 
miſt, years, from the execution of Heliodorus's com- 
args Ren was ſent by Seleucus to fetch away the trea- 
5 5 the temple, to the victory obtained by Judas 
5 a z that is from the year of the 


and ſome uh 
end they (ix it 
wood, like cork, 
kit ſor the bore o 5 
one's breath, and to 

paſs by, but againſt it, 
force. At the other en 


mus brought 


3929 10 the year 


— 


NI 


world over Nicanor 
3343, 147 years before Chtiſt. 


Mace, reed, in Botany. 
MACEDONIAN Lingdem, in Ancicnt Hiſtory, one of the 


MACEDONIAN | | 
MACEDONIANS, in Ecce F{:/?ryy, the followers 


There are in the Polyglot Bibles, both of Paris and Lon- 
don, Syriac verſions of both theſe books ; but they, as 
well as the Engliſh verſions which we have among the 
apocryphal writers in our Bibles, are derived from th= 
Greek. There is alſo a third book of the Maccabees, 
containing the hiſtory of the perſecution of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator againſt the Jews in Epypt; and their ſufferings 
under it; and ſcems to have been written by ſome Alex- 
andrian Jew in the Greek language, not long aſter the 
time of Siracides. It is in moſt of the ancient manu- 
ſcript copies of the Greek Septuagint, particularly in the 
Alexandrian and Vatican, but was never inſerted into the 
vulgar Latin verſion of the Bible, nor conſequently int5 
any of our Engliſh copies. Moreover, Joſephus's hiſtory 
of the martyrs that ſuſſeted under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
is found in ſome manuſcript Greek Bibles, under the 


name of the fourth book of the Muccalbces, 


ACE, macts, is a pretty thick, tough, unQuous mem- 
brane, reticular or variouſly chapt, of a lively reddiſh yel- 
low colour, approaching to that of ſaffron, enveloping 
the ſhell of the fruit, whoſe kernel is che xNUuTMEG. 
The mace, when freſh, is of a blood-ted colour, arid ac- 
quires its yellow hue in drying. It is dried in the fun; 
upon hurdles fixed above one another, and then, as it is 
ſaid, ſprinkled with ſea-water, to prevent its crumbling 
in Carriage. | | | 5 
Mice has a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a warm, bit- 
teriſh, moderately pungent taſte; it is a thin and flat 
membranaccous ſubſtance, of an oleaginous nature, and 
of a yellowiſh colour. We meet with it in fakes of an 
inch or more in length, which are divided into 2 multitude 
of irregular ramifications; it is of an extremely ſmooth 
ſurface, and of a toletably cloſe texture, yet friable, and 
very eahly cut to pieces. It is of an extremely fr:grant, 
aromatic, and agreeable ſmell, and of a pleaſant, but 
acrid and olcaginous taſte; it is to be choſen new, not 
dry, and of a fragrant ſmell, tough, oleaginous, and of 
a good yellow. The people who collect the nutmeg fruit 
cut it open, and throw away the pulpy ſubſtance, or ex- 
ternal coat; they then ſee the mace covering the nutmeg, 
wrapping itſelf every way round its outer woody ſhell. 
The mace is at this time of a red colour; they take it 
carefully off from the nutmeg, and lay it in the ſun for 
the whole day. In this time its colour, from a {trong 
blood-red, becomes duſky; it is after this carried to an- 
other place, where the ſun has leſs power, and there ex- 
oſed again to its rays, the ſew hours they reach thither. 
By this means it dries gently, and remains tough, and 
retains its fragrancy and colour in a great degree if it 
were dried more haſtily, it would be whitiſh, brittle, and 
would loſe much of its ſmell; after this it is lightly 
ſprinkled over with ſca- water, and then put up into bales, 
in which it is preſſed down firm and cloſe, by way of 
preſerving its fragrance and conſiſtence. 
It is of an aſtringent and drying nature, and is uſed as a 
corrector in cardiac and cathartic compolitions. In its 
general qualities it is nearly fimilar to the nutmeg ; the 
principal difference conſiſts in the mace being much 
warmer, more bitteriſh, leſs unctuous, and fitting caſier 
on weak ſtomachs; in its yielding by expreſſion a more 
fluid oil, and in diſtillation with water a more ſubtile vo- 
latile one. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


Mace, il c, is a kind of ſebaceous matter, ſaid to be ex- 


preſſed from the nutmeg, and appearing to be a mixture 
of the groſe ſebaccous matter of the nutmeg, with a little 
of the eſſential or aromatic oil; both whic! may be per- 
fectly ſeparated from one another by maceration or di- 
geſtion in rectified ſpirit, or by diſtillation with water. 
The beſt ſort of this oil is brought from the Eaſt Indics in 
ſtone jars, and is fomewhat ſoft, of a yellow colour, and 
of a ſtrong agreeable ſmell, much reſembling that of the 
nutmeg itſelf. There is another fort brought from Hol- 


land in ſolid maſſes, generally {at, and of a ſquare figure, 


of a paler colour, and much weaker ſmell, 
Sce LYPHA. 


Lewis. 


four kingdoms into which the EMPIRE of Alexander was 
divided after his death. This kingdom, under Perſeus, 
who was overcome and taken by {Emilius, and carried 
in triumph to Rome, where he dicd in priſon, was re— 
duced to the form of x Roman province. The other 
three, viz. the Aſiatic, Syrian, and Egyptian kingdoms, 
flouriſhed for a conhtiderable time under their own kings, 
but were at lalt compelled to receive the Roman vobs. 
car. See Year. 


of Macedonius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, who, through 
the influence of the Eunomians, was depoſed by the 
council of Conſtantinople in 260, and ſent into exile; 
He conſidered the Holy Ghoſt as a divine energy diffuſed 
throughout the univerſe, and not as a parſon diſtinct 
from the Father and the Son. be ſect of Marrdoniay; 
was cruſhed before it had arrived at its full maturity, by 

| ; ae 


MAC 


the council aſſembled by Theodoſius in 381, at Conſtan- 
tinople. Sce SEMI-ARLANS. 

MACER. The Grecian macer is brought from Barbary; 
and the part in uſe is the thick yellow bark, which has a 


very aſttingent taſte, and is ſaid by Dioſcorides to be good 
for ſpitting of blood, the dyſentery, and fluxes. See Si- 
MAROUBA. 

MACERATION, in Pharmacy, the operation of diſſolving 
a ſolid body by means of water, or ſome other liquor. 
In this ſenle, the word amounts to much the ſame with 
LIQUEFACTION, or liquation. 

MaCcEkrATION is alſo uſed for the infuſing a body in any 
menſtruous fluid, in order to a ſolution of its principles, 
whether with or without fire. 

In which ſcaſe, maceraticn amounts to much the ſame 
with DIGESTION. 
Others teſtrain maceration to that particular kind of di- 
eſtion, which is performed in thick ſubſtances, as when, 
— mixed roſes with fat to make unguente roſatum, 
the mixture is expoſed for ſome days to the ſun, that the 
virtue of the roſes may be the bettet communicated to 
the fat. 

MACERONE, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the great hippeJelinum, or herb alexanders, or ALi- 
SANDERS. 

MACHA mona, a kind of African CALABASH. It is the 
fruit of a very large tree which grows in Atrica, and the 
American iſlands. When this fruit is ripe, the pulp has 
a ſouriſh taſte, with a little altringency : it is delicious 

in hot countrics; and they prepare a liquor of it, which 
they uſe inſtead of lemona«e, to cool and refreſh them- 
ſelves, and give it to fick perſons under a looſeneſs. The 
pulp, dried, taſtes as well as the fpiced bread of Rheims. 
The ſlaves make a kind of thick gruel with this pulp and 
water; it is of an abſorbent quality. The African wo- 
men uſe the pulp inſtead of rennet, for curdling their 
milk. 
The feeds of this fruit are as big as ſmall pine- apple ker- 
nels, kidney-ſhaped, of a cheſnut-colour, and incloſing 
an almond far more delicious than our ſweet almonds. 

MACHA:RION, a word uſed by chirurgical writers as the 
name of an initrument of the nature of the inciſion knife. 
It is alſo fometimes uſed to expreſs an inciſion; and by 

the aruſpices of old it was applied to fome peculiar part 
of the liver of animals, from which they preſaged events. 

MACHERA 72:5, in Natura! Hiſtery, the name of a ſtone 
of a ferrugineous colour, frequent on mount Berecyn- 
thus in Phrygia. Plutarch, and many other grave writers, 
relate, that if any perſon found this ſtone, and took it 
up at the time of the celebration of the feaſts of Cybele, 
he inftantly was ſeized with madneſs, 

MACHIAVELISM, in Literary Hiſtery, is a ſpecies of de- 
te able politics, which may be defined in few words, the 
ert of reigning tyrannically, the principles of which are 
inculcated in the woiks of Machiavel, a native of Flo- 


rence, and particularly in bis treatiſe, entitled the Prince. 


M de Wicqueforr obſerves, concerning the character of 
this writer: Machiavel ſays almoſt every where what 
princes do, and not what they ought to do. Lo the ſame 
purpoſe the chancellor Bacon remarks : E gued gratias 
agamus Machiavello et hyjus mod! ſcriptoribus qui aperte 
& md://imulanter proferunt quid homines facere foleant non 

uid debeaut. Machiavel was ſeeretaty, and afterwards 
Citortogeapher to the republic of Florence. He was put 


to the rack upon the ſulpicion of being concerned in a 
confederacy agaluſt the houſe of Medicis; but he en- 
dured the tormeats of it, without making any confeſlion, 
He was as much an enemy to religion as to ſound poli- 
tics; and is ſaid to have died, in the year 1530, utter- 
ing profane jeſts and blaſphemies. Bayle. 

MACHINE, machina, in general, ſignifies any thing that 
ſerves to augment, or to regulate moving powers : or it 
is any body deſtined to produce motion, ſo as to ſave ei- 
ther time or force. 

The word comes from the Greek [AN Xovny machine, inden- 
tion, art. And hence, in ſtrictneſs, a machine is ſome- 
thing that conſiſts more in art and invention, than in the 
ſtrength and ſolidity of the materials; and for this rea- 
fon it is that the inventors of machines are called inge— 
Nele. 

M2ciiNnEs, /imple, are thoſe otherwiſe called MECH ANni- 
CAL powers. There are fix ſimple machines, to which all 
others may be reduced; viz. the BALANCE, LEVER, 
WHEEL, PULLEY, WEDGE, and SCREW. 

The ſimple machines, or mechanical powers, according 
to their different ſtructure, ſerve for different purpoſes 3 
and it 15 the buſineſs of the ſkilful mechaniſt to chooſe 
them, or combine them, in the manner that may be beſt 
adapted to produce the eſſect required, by the power 
which he is poſſeſſed of, and at the leaſt expence. The 
lever can be employed to raiſe weights a little way only, 
unleſs the engine itſelf be moved; as, for inſtance, to 


raiſe ſtones out of their beds in quarries. But the axis | 


| 


= 
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and wheel moy ſerve for raiſing weights from + 
depths., Pullies * carried, are the- 
employed in ſhips. The wedge is excellent 
ing the parts of bodies; and the ſerew for 
or ſqueezing them together; and irs great friction 
ſometimes of uſe, to preſerve the effect altead Ci ag: 
by it. The ſtrength of the machine, and pe Fe uced 
muſt be proportioned to the effects which are to LEN 
duccd by it. Thus, when the center of motion "few 
between the power and the weight, it muſt ſuſl "ey 
ſum of their efforts; a ſmall balance, therefore * 
not to be employed for weighing great we; by fe 
theſe diſorder its ſtructure, and render it anfit for i ” 
ing that purpoſe with accuracy. Neither are preat rig 
chines proper for producing [mall effets. It were Ap 
wiſhed, that we had a detail of all theſe thin 
by ſome ſkilful and experienced mechaniſt 
From theſe imple machines, compounded ones are formed 
by various combinations, and ſerve for different purpoſes: 
in all which the ſame general laws take place; and * 
ticularly this, that the power and weicht ſuſtain — 
other, when they are in the inverſe proportion of the ye 
locities which they would have in the directions wherein 
they act, if they were put in motion. | 
But in practice the friction of machines is to be conſider. 
ed, without allowing for which we ſhall often 6nd or. 
ſelves at a los. Sec FICTION. 
Accurate deſcriptions and diaughts of maclines would he 
a very curious and uſeful work. But to make a collec. 
tion of this kind as advantageous as poſſible, it ſhould, 
beſides the defctipiions of machines, contain an analyſis of 
them; pointing out their advantages and diſadvantages; 
the reaſons of the conſtructions; aud the general Pro- 
blems, implied in theſe conſtructions, with their ſolu— 
tions, ſhould be extracted. None cf theſe things have 
as yet been done, in a complete and fatisfaQtory manner, 
in any treatiſe of this kind, However, many curious 
particulars may be gathered from Strada, Beilon, Bero- 
aldus, Auguſtinvs de Ramcllis, Bockler, Leupold. Beyer, 
Limpergh, Van Zyl, Perault, and others; a ſhort ac- 
count of whoſc works we find in Wolfi Comnicntatio 
de præcipuis ſcriptis Mathematicis, Elem. Macheſ. U. ix. 
tom v. p. 84, ſeq. To theſe muſt be added, monſtcur 
Belidor's Architecture Hydraulique, and Dr. Deſagu— 
liers's Courſe of Experimental Philoſophy. The Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris have allo given us a col 
lection of machines and inventions approved of by them, 
This work, publiſhed by monticur Gallon, confits of fx 
volumes in quarto, containing engraved draughts ct the 
machines, with their deſcriptions annexed. But a con- 
plete inſtitution of practical mechanics is ſtill wanting. 


he great | 
cfore much 
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MacHiNnE, compound, is that which is compoicd cf ſeren. 


ſimple ones combined together. 

The number of compound machines is now almoſt inf- 
nite; and yet the ancients ſeem to have outdone the mo- 
derns in this reſpect; their machines of war, architecture, 
Sc. being deſcribed as vaſtly ſuperior to our's. 


MACHINE, architettenical, is an aſſemblage of pieces of wood 


ſo diſpoſed, as that, by means of ropes and pulleys, 2 


- ſmall number of men may raiſe vaſt loads, and lay them a 
in their places. Such ate craues, &c. : 
It is hard to corfceive what fort of machines the ancients ; 
muſt have uſed to raiſe thoſe immenle ſtones found in 
ſome of the antique buildings. a 

MACHINES, blowings Sce BELLOWS. . 
MACHINE, electrical. See ELECTRICAL Machines x 
MACHINE, wind. Sec AXNEMOMETER, and WIS P- a 
chine. : f 
MACHINE, water, or Hydraulic, is eicher uſed to {gnily 3 a 
ſimple machine, ſerving to conduct or raile water; 3 b 
fluice, pump, &c. or ſeveral of theſe acting together, i? z 
produce ſome extraordinary eliect ; as the 1 1 
MACHINE of Marii. Sce Mal. 1. See allo FIE PC 8 
and STEA M-engine, and WATER-works 5 p 
MACHINES, military, among the Ancients, were of (On 
kinds: the firſt terving to launch arrows, as the icorp'o”) N 
or javelins, as the catapulta ; or ſtones, as the belſtes = 
fiery darts, as the pyrabolus: the fecond ſerving - * hi 
down walls, as the Ces ram and terebra ; ane # w 
third to ſhelter thoſe who approach the enemy's W4 14 tr 
the tortoiſe or teſtudo, the vinca, and the towers of vo A 
See SCORPION, ARIES, &c. 1 be 
The machines of war now in uſe, conſiſt in artes“ bo 
bombs, petards, &c. 3 m 
eee in Dramatic Poetry, is when the pr th 
ſome divinity or ſupernatural being upon the 11. It 

; culty, out ol | þ 

perform ſome exploit, or ſolve ſome dithcuity, th 
reach of human power. bells, ke. m. 
The machines of the drama are gods, angels, Phe 7 by fi 
They are ſo called from the miacbines or n ge 85 ; 


which they are repreſented upon the ſtage, an 


wards removed again. 904 into 
Hence the uſe of the word machine has alſo pa! 10 
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and the other is ſomewhat diſterent, the rules 
f managing them are different likewiſe. 
t dramatic poets never brought any machine on 
the tage, but where there was an ahſolute neceſſity for 
„ areſence of a god; and they were generally laughed 
niſelves to be reduced to ſuch a neceſſity. 
Accordingly» Ariſtotle lays It down as an expreſs law, 
En the untarelling of the piece ſhould ariſe from the 
{ble tſelf, and not from any foreign machine, as in the 
Medea, Horace is ſomething leſs ſevere, and contents 
bimſelf with ſaying, that the gods ſhould never appear, 
oſs where the nodus, or knot, is worthy of their pre- 
cr Nec deus interfity nif7 dignus vindice nodus — inctacr it. 
Nut ie i quite otherwiſe with the epopca z in that there 
maſt be machines every where, and in every part. Homer 
and Virgil do nothing without them. etronius, with 
his uſual fire, maintains, that the poet ſhould deal more 
with the gods than with men z that he ſhould every-where 
Ine marks of his prophetic raptures, and of the divine 
try that poſſeſſes him; that his thouglits ſhould be all 
fall of fables, that is of allegories and figures: in fine, 
he will have a poem diſtinguiſhed from a hiſtory in all 
its parts; not 10 much by the verſes, as by that poetica! 
ſary, which expteſles itſelf whoily by allegorics and 
does nothing but by mach u,, or the rainiſtry of the gods. 
A poet, theretore, mult leave 1t to the hiſtorian to ſay, 
that a feet was difperſed by a ſtorm, and driven to foreign 
ſhores 3 and muſt himſelf ſay, with Virgil, that Juno 
went to ſeek Molus; and that this god, at her requeſt, 
turned the winds looſe againſt the Trojans :; he muſt 
leave the hiſtorian to write, that a young prince behaved 
kimſelf with a great deal of prudence and diſcretion on 
all occaſions; and mull ſay, with Homer, that Minerva 
led him by the hand in all his enterprizes : let an hiſto- 
ran ſay, that Agamemnon, quareliing with Achilles, hath 
2 mind to ſhew bim, though miſtakenly, that he can 
tike Troy without his aſſiſtance; the poet mult ſay, 
that Thetis, piqued at the affront her fon had received, 
fies up to heaven, there to demand vengeance of Jupiter: 
md that this god, to ſatisſy her, ſend 
or Sizep, to Agamemnon, to deceive him, and make him 
tice that he ſhall take Troy that day. | 

ki;thus that the epic poets nuſeg machines in all parts of 
det works; in the Iliad, Odyſſey, and ZAneid, che pro- 
pa mentions them; the invocation is addreſſed to 

ten; and the narration is ſull of them: they are the 
cates of actions; they make the knots ; and at laſt they 
tre them. This laſt circumſtance is what Ariſtotle 
fordids in the drama; but it is what Homer and Virgil 
lare both practiſed in the epopea. Thus Minerva fights 
fr Ulyites againſt Penclope's lovers ; helps him to deſtroy 
mem; and, the next day, herſelf makes the peace be- 
treen Ulytſes and the Ithacans; which cloſes the Odyſſey. 
lle uſe of machines, in the epic poem is, on ſome ac- 
mus, entirely oppoſite to what Horace preſcribes for 
the theatre. In tragedy, that critic will never have them 
ved without an abſolute neceility ; whereas, in the epo- 
Ma, they ſhould never be uſed, but where they may be as 
well let alone z and where the action appears as if it did 
Mot necctlatily require them. How many gods and Ma- 
cee does Virgil implore to raiſe the ſtorm that drives 
Leis into Carthage; which yet might caſily have hap- 
3 the ordinary courſe of nature. 

Zulton's Paradiſe Loſt, mot of the actors are ſuperna- 
d Perfonages; aud in Noltaire's Henriade, the poet 

made excellent uſe of St. Louis. 
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when they diſguiſe themſelves under ſome human ſorm 
without diſcovering themſelves. The third manner par- 
takes of each of the two, and conſiſts in oracles, dreams, 
and extraordinary inſpirations: all which Boſſu calls 
demi- machines. | 

All theſe manners ought to be ſo managed, as to carry a 
veriſimilitude: and though verifimilitude be of a vaſt 
extent in machines, as being founded on the divine power, 
yet it has its bounds. _ 

MACHUL, an inſtrument of muſic among the Hebrews : 
Kircher apprehends that the name was given to two 
kinds of in{truments, one of the ſtringed and the other of 
the pulſatile kind. I hat of the former ſort had ſix chords, 
and is repreſented 7ab. Mufic, fig. 4. Though there is 
great reaſon to doubt whether an inſtrument requiring 
the aid of the hair-bow, and ſo much reſembling the viol, 
be ſo ancient. The ſecond kind was of a J Bs form, 
(ſee fg. 5.) made of metal, and either hung round with 
little bells, or furniſhed with iron rings, ſuſpended on a 
rod or bar that paſſed acroſs the circle. Kircher ſuppoſes 
that it was moved to and fro by a handle fixed to it, and 
thus emitted a melancholy kind of murmur. 

MACHLIS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name uſed by Pliny and 
ſome of the old authors, for the ELK, and alſo for the 

reiu-DEHER. 

MACKREL, /comber, in Ichihycingy, a well known ſea-fiſh 

of the ſcomber kind: the noſe is taper and ſharp-pointed ; 

the eyes large; the jaws of an equal length; and the teeth 
ſmall, but numerous ; the body is a little compreſſed on 

the ſides; towards the tail it grows very flender, and a 

little angular; the firſt dorſal fin is placed a little behind 

the pectoral fin, is triangular, and confilts of nine or ten 
ftiff rays; the ſecond lies at a diſtance from the other, 
and has twelve ſoft rays; the pectoral, twenty; the ven- 

tral, ſix ; and at the baſe of the anal fin is a ſtrong ſpine z 

between the laſt dorſal fin and the tail are five ſmall fins, 

and the ſame number between the anal fin and the tail; 
the tail is broad and ſemilunar; the colour of the back 
and ſides above the lateral line is a fine green, varied 
with blue, marked with black lines, pointing downwards; 
beneath the line, the ſides and belly are of a filrery colour. 

In the ſpring, the eyes of the mackrel are almoſt covered 

with a white film, which grows in winter, during which 

period they are half blind, and is caſt in tlie beginning 
of ſummer. This fiſh was in high eſteem among the 

Romans, becauſe it furniſhed the precious a RUN. The 

beſt time of taking mackre! is during a freſh gale of wind, 

which is thence called the mackre! gale. See Mactrel 

FisugR Y. Pennant. 


. 
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MACKREL, horſe, ſcomber trachurus, of Linnzus, in Ih- 


thyology, a name given by us to a peculiar ſpecies of 
machkrel, called alſo in Cornwall a ſcad. It is the tra- 
churus of authors in general. Bellonius calls it the /ac:r- 
tus, and the old Greek writers, as Ariſtotle and the reit, 
the ſaurus. Artedi diſtinguiſhes it by the name of the 
ſcomber, or mackrel, with the lateral lines aculeated, and 
with thirty rays in the pinna ani. This fiſh is firm and 
well taſted, and has the flavour of mackre/. 
MACROCEPHALUS, Maxzgcxeparcs, compounded of , 
great, and xe@axx, had, denotes a perſon with a head 
larger or longer than the common ſize. 

Macrocephali, or long heads, is a name given to a certain 
people, who, according to the accounts of authors, were 
famous for the unfeeemly length of their heads; yet 
cuſtom ſo far habituated them to it, that inſtead of look- 
ing on it as a deformity, they eſteemed it a beauty, and 
as ſoon as the child was born, moulded and {ufſhioned its 


head in their hands to as great a length as poſſible, and 


afterwards uſed all ſuch rollers and bandages as might 


. — the epic pocm, therefore, are not contri- 
falſe fte s poet, to recover himfelf atter he has made 
ot Ny nor 2. any diſliculty peculiar to fome 
nd ſome > exe 3 but it is the preſence of a divinity, 
the por be omg and extraordinary action, which 
render k more in moſt of the incidents of his work, to 
ls reader majeſtic and admirable, and to train up 

5 tO piety and virtue. This mixture ſhould al- 


ways be x 
8 managed, as that the machines may be re- 
» Without retrenching any thing from the action. 
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which the machines are to act; it may 
the old mythology, there are gods 
nd indifferent ; and that our paſſions 
erted into ſo many allegorial divinities: fo 


Mat ever . 
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ever, always act in the ſame 
et without appearing, and by 
uons, which have nothing in them ex- 
miraculous ; as when we ſay, the devil 
Ris entirely . &c. Tune ſecond manner of 
"ilible bef aculous ; as when a divinity preſents 
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ſeem moſt likely to determine its growing long. 


{M ACROCERCI, the name eſtabliſhed by Dr. Hill for a 


large genus of animalcules, diſtinguihed from all others 
by having tails longer than their bodies. Sec AN AL. 
CUL BE. 

MACROCNEMUM, in Botany, a genus of the petardria 
monogynia Claſs; the characters are, that the flower is 
bell-ſhaped, the fruit is a double-celled capfule, and the 
ſeed imbricated. There is only one ſpecics. 
MACROCOLUM, or MAczocoLti. uM, formed of warp:;, 
large, and zozazw, Jen, among the Romans, the largeit 
kind of paper then in uſe. It meafurcd fixtecn wches, 
and frequemly two feet. 

MACROCOSM, Margen,, compounded of e, {ings 
large; and xoowes, world, denotes the great world, that 
is, the univerſe. | 

In which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from M1cRto- 
cos, a term uſed to exprels man. 

MACROLOGY, Maxpoxcyix, formed of Ane, longs and 
and ay, di/courſe, in Rhetoric, a redundant, or too 
copious ſtyle; an example of which we have in Livy, 
lib. viii. Legati non impetrata pace, itte demum, unde 
deneraut avierunt. 
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The too copious is equally ſubject to obſcurity with the 
too conciſe ſtyle, and conſeqently ought to be avoided. | 
Sec BRAcnHYLoGy, DIcT1ON, and STYLE. | 

MACROPEDIUM, the /ong-l:g5, a name given by ſome 
writers in natural hiſtory, to the common TI?PULa. 

MACROPIPER, a name given by authors to the p?per 
longum, or long pepper. 

MACROPNUS, formed of n, long, and xvon, breath, 
a word uſed by Hippocrates, and other old writers in 
medicine, to ſignify a perſon who ſetches his breath at 
long intervals. It is afed in oppoſition to brachypnus, Or 
ſhort-bteathed. 

MACROP TER A, derived ſrom Aa., long, and leger, awins. 
The hawks of this genus have their wings ſo long, that | 
when cloſed they reach to the end of the tail, or nearly 
ſo. Of this genus are the bald-buzzard, the kite, the 
hen-harrier, che honey-buzzard, and the common buz- 
zard, the ſacre, the jer-falcon, &c. | 

MACRORYNCHZE, /:no-beaked, derived from waxgos, long, | 
and gx, a beat, in Zcology, the character of a large 
order of the bird kind. 

'The birds of this order have all of them beaks many times 
longer than their heads, with oblong noſtrils, and a furrow 
running from them towards the apex of the beak. 

MACROTELOSTYLA, in Natural Hiftzry, the name of 
a genus of cryitals, which are compoſed of two pyramids 
Joined to the end of a column; both the pyramids, as 
alſo the column, being hexangular, and the whole body 
conſequently compoſed of eighteen planes. 

The word is derived from the Greek yuxypos, long, Tees, 
perfect, and run, a columns, expreſſing a perfect cryſtal 
with a long column. See Tab. of Foſſils, claſs 3. 

There are only three known ſpecies of this genus. Either 
of the ſorts found with us, are called by the common 
name of Coruiſ diamonds, Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. | 

MACROULE, in Ornithslogy, the name given by many to 
the largeſt ſpecies of coot. It is of a deeper black than 
the common kind, and has a large bald ſpot on it's head. 
It is alfo called by ſome diable de mer. It is found in| 
Lancaſhire and Scotland. See Coorr. 

MACUCAQUA, in Orz:th2{;gy, the name of a Braſilian 
bird of the gallinaceovs kind, called alſo by ſome the 
gallina folve/tris, or wild hen. It has no tail; but is a 
very well taſted fowl, and has twice as much fleſh as the 
European hen; its eggs are ſomewhat larger than the 
common hen eggs, and of a bluiſh-green colour; it feeds |. 
on fruits that tall off the trecs, &c. and runs well, but 
cannot ily high or far, and never is ſcen in the trees. 
Marcgrave. 

MACUL#, in .{r-nomy, dark ſpots appearing on the 
tuminary faces of the ſun, moon, and even ſome of the 
planets. 

In which ſenfe maculæ ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from 
FACULZ. 

MacurLr =, /var, are dark ſpots of an irregular, changeable, 
ſigure, obſerved in the face of the ſun, firſt taken notice 
of by Galileo, 1610, ſoon after he had finiſhed his te- 
leſcope, and afterwards accurately obſerved by Scheiner, f 
Herchus, Mr. Flamſteed, Caſlini, Kirch, &c. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. i. p. 274. vol. Ixiv. p. i. p. 194. 

Many of theie macrle appear to conſiſt of heterogeneous | 
parts; whereot the darker and more denſe are called by 
Ilevelius, nuclei, and arc encompaticd, as it were, with 
atmoſpheres, ſomewhat rarcr, and leſs obſcure ; but the 


figure both of the nuclei, and entire macula, is variable. 


In 1544, Hevelius obſerved a ſmall thin Machida, which, 
in two days time, grew tO ten times 1ts bulk ; appeariny 
withal much darker, and with a. larger nucleus; and 
ſuch ſudden mutations are frequent. The nucleus, he 
obſerred, began to fail ſenſibly before the ſpot diſap— 
peared ; and that, before it quite vaniſhed, it broke into 
four, which, in two days, again reunited. Some n, 
have laited two, three, ten, fiſteen, twenty, thirty, bu! 
ſeldom forty days; though Kirchius obſerved one in 
1081, which remained4 from April 25th to the 17th ol 
July. The ſpors move over the ſun's diſk with a motion 
fomewhat flacker near the limb than the centre: that ob- 
ſerved by Kirchius was twelve days vitible on the ſun's dil}; 
for fiiteen days more it lay hehind it, it being the uſual 
rule to return to the limb whence they departed in twen— 
ty-icven, ſometimes in twenty-eight days. 

Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved, that the macuie contract 
themſelves nearer the limb, and in the middle of the dit. 
appear much larger; thole often running into one in the 


ditk, which, in the limb, were ſeparate : that many ot } 


them ariſe in the middle of the ditk, and many diſappear 
in the ſame : and that none of them are obſerved to de— 
viate from their path near the horizon; whereas Hevelius, 
obſerving Mercury in the fun near the horizon, found 
him too low, being thruſt twenty-ſeven ſeconds beneath 
his former path. 

From theſe phenomena we collec, 1. That ſince Ner- 


cuy's depreſſion below his path ariſes ſtom his parallax, } - 


MAC 


the maculæ, having no parallax from the ſun 
him than that planet. x 
2. That, ſince they ariſe and diſappear in th 
, 28. 5 1 e 
the ſun's diſk, and undergo various alterations uE. 
ard both to bulk, fig: with te. 
TY o bulk, figure, and denſity, the 
formed de ub, and again diffolved about l wg be 
hence ſome have inferred, that they are a kin "7 ang 
; . inc "A 
clouds, formed out of its exhalations, * 2%: Whae 
9 % 7 TX » ap as . 
3. If they are o. this nature, as they riſe over his bod 
are ſuſpended at a certain height from it 
a lau- desi # 
from the laws of hydroitatics, that the ſun muſt be 
compaſſed with ſome fluid to drive thoſe ex! = w_ 
He . : * 1 * p 2 Nia allong Un 
wards; which fluid muſt be denſer as it 18 lower gh 
p * * w 14 
rarer as hizher, like cur atmoſphere: and "Ihe wy 
e A | and, lince th. 
maculæ diſſolve and difappear in the very middle of n. 
ſun's diſk, the matter thereof, ſuppoſing them to b * 
exhalations, muſt fall back again to the ſun : wh Ways 
. . RHP 3 ence 
there mult ariſe changes in the ſun's atm wry 
conſequently, in the fun itſelf. 
4. Since the revolution of the macul» round the ſun ; 
very regular, and ſince their diſtance from the . 
ſmall, it is not properly the maculez that more rou 4 
1 [ . . . * } A 5 - ound e 
un, but it is himſeh, together with bis atmoſphere 
* . * lie. 
wherein the mactleæ ſwim, that in the ſpace of tucru. 
1 . $333 ye 
ſcven days, twelve hours, twenty minutes, moves roy;s 
his own axis; and to the ſame ſixcd ftar, in tw, GY 
days, fiſteen hours, ſixteen minutes (fee SUN); . 
hence it is, that the macnli, being viewed obliquely ner 
the limb, appear narrow and obiong. 
5. Since the ſun appears with a circular diſt in eres 
ſituation, his figure, as to ſenſe, mull be ſpbericel 0 
7 a * A LS a% 
The magnitude of the ſurface of a ſpot may he eſtimate! 
by the time of its tranſit over a hair in a fixed teleſcons 
Galileo reckons ſome ſpotis to be larger than all Aſa 46 
Africa put together: but if he had known the ſun's 1. 
rallax and ditande, as exacliy as we do, he would hare 
found them much larger than the whole ſurface of the 
earth. For, in 1612, he obſerved a ſpot fo large ax 1 
be nlai ib! 1 e SER Athy 
e plainly viſible to the naked eye; it, thereſote, ſub: 
tended an angle at the eye of about a minute. The ch— 
meter of the earth, it removed to the ſun, would ſubtend 
an angle of but about ſeventeen ſeconds. Therefore the 
diameter of the ſpot was to the diameter of the earth, 3 
ſixty to ſeventeen, or three one-half to one nearly ; and 
conſequently, the ſurface of the ipot, if circular, to: 
great circle oi the carth, as twelve one-fourth to one, end 
to the whole furface of the carth, as twelre oneefourtht 
four, or nearly three to one. Gallendus obſerved a foc: 
M. * - * * 
whoſe diameter was 7, of the ſun's, and, therefore, fol 
tended an angle at the eye of above a minute and 2 hav. 
Its ſurface was, thereſore, above ſix times larger thantle 
whole ſurface of the earth. He tells us, that he for 
above forty ſpots at once, but did not perceive that toe 
light of the ſun was ſenſibly diminithed: neverthele!; 
the palenclſs of the Tun mentioned by hiſtorian s, alter te: 
death of Julius Cæſar, might have been cauſcd is tai 
manner, it we admit the fact. 
The opinions that have been ſormed concerning the nw 
ture, origin, and ſituation of the ſolar fpots, have 
varidus: Dr. W itfon, profeſſor of pract:cal-alirorom! 
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that which 1s next to the ſun's centre, 
oe ee vaniſhed in its turn 3 being hid from the 
the upper edge of the excavation, or by the 
g f its ſloping ſides with reſpect to the 


ue ; r ances > ſun's ſur- 
obliq 1 the ſpot, however, advances on the ſun's 
eve f 


his umbra, or ſide of the cavity, comes in ſiglit; 
faces. Aring narrow, but afterwards gradually in- 
gr fen "breadth, in proportion as the ſpot moves to- 
_ \iddle of the diſc. | 'Thele appearances, in 
zeular che gradual diminution and diſappearance, as 
anden h re- pearance and gradual enlargement of the 
well wn the one ſide or the other of a ſpot, according 
umd enn © ces near the weſtern limb, or proceeds on- 
* _ the eaſtern edge of the ſun, are naturally 
wards _ by Dr. Wilſon's ſuppoſition, that the um- 
egg . . floping ſides of a cavity, which will appear 
bre "TF-rent angles, or of different breadths, or totally 
noe? noting to their poſition with reſpect to the 
Abe ſpectator. Theſe appearances, at leaſt, per- 
3 gende the phaſes that would be exhibited by an 
fect'y 4 © in a ſpherical hody, made to revolve on its 
1 bottom of the cavity being painted black, and 
ble lightly ſhaded. From theſe 1 _ pats 
tions it may be inferred, that the body ot t ie ſun, at 1 
depth of the nucleus, either emits no light, or emits : 
little as to appear dark, when teen at N e e 
compared, With that reſplendent, anc pro "a Ifs in _ 
degree, fluid ſubſtance that covers his fur acc. his 
miner of confidering theſe phemomena naturaſly gives 
riſe to many curious ſpeculations ane inquiries, It is na- 
ture, for inſtance, to inouire by what creat commotion 
this refulgent matter is thrown up on ail des, fo as to 


ex>1ſe to our view the darker part of the ſun's body, 
4 a 


. 


4 * 8 % - % # 
which was before covered by it? W hat is the nature of 


this ſhining matter? and why, when an excavation 1s 
formed in it, is the luſtre of this ſhining ſubſtance, lich 
forms the ſhelving ſides of the cavity, fo far diminiihed, 
2 to give the whole the appearance of a ſhady zone, or 
3-kith atmoſphere, ſurrounding the denuded part of the 
ſun's body? On theſe and many other ſubjects, Dr. 
Won has advanced fome ingenious conjectures ; for 
which we muſt refer the curious to the Phil. [ rant, vol. 
ur. parti. art. 1. See alſo lome remarks on Dr. W ilſon 
Tucory, by Mr. Woolaſton, in the Plul. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. 
part. it. art. 1. p. 337, &C- „ 

Mace r E, in the /[riters of Medicine, is uſed to expreſ⸗ 
kinds of ſpots and eſflorcſcences on the Kin, with 
Gent epithets. Thus, macula prſiilentiales, are the 

pov or elfſoreſcences, which appear upon the ſkin in 

pelilential diſcaſes. Macu!e heputice are ſpots of a 
browniſh red colour, appearing on the (kin in many 

places, from an ichoreſcence of the blood, attended with 

a ſort of coagulation. Maculæ wolatice, or vaniſhing 

(pots, are very common to children, appearing in ſeveral 

parts of their bodies, and very ſoon ditappearing again. 

Male materi@ are the ſpots or blemiltes on children, 

called nædi, and marks from the mother's longing; and 

mats ab are white ſpots which appear in the cornea 
of the eye, called by other names, albugo, leucoma, ne- 
bula, and nubecula. 

Macuta couli, a word uſed by many authors to ſigniſy a 
cataract or ſuſfuſion. 

MA.. . Sec MaDNEss. 

914D-4pjrie, or, as called by ſome, the EGG laut, melau— 

Cina, in Botany. Its characters are theſe : the flower, 

Winch has a permanent empalement of one leaf, deeply 

cut juto tre acute ſegments, has but one petal, which is 

cut into ive parts, and reflexed; it has five awi-ihaped 
ſtomina and in the center is ſituated an obloug germen, 
ch becomes an oval or oblon fruit, with one cell, 


1990 
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Witt a fle ſuy pulp, filled with compreſied roundiih feeds. 
nelc are four ſpecies. Miller. 


1 a 3 . . . 
Linnzeus has joined this ſpecics, and the LYCOPERSICON 


Ot Lonene Ct 1 4e * 
* *Ornctort, to the / =ũ—l um, or NIGHTSHADE, mak- 
1%, "% ny - 9 I of : * — 

dem oniy ſpecies of that genus. 

8 $ iv} f 5 W 0 ! . * » 
„ dee propagated in the gardens of the curious 


uh us! and in Spain, Italy, and Barbary, common in 
$97 chen-gardens, the ſruit of them being frequently 


1 eu there boiled with fat fleſh, putting thereto ſome 
a i 58 Cucele, and preſerving it through the winter with 
„ noney, or falt pickle. Ihis they eftcem of great 
e 19 provoke venery. In ſummer alto, when the 
"Wt 15 juſt be, they cat it freth dreiled, with ipices, 


and other in | 
= Her lugredlents. 


The 1 1 4 . . . 
1 0 Propagating them with us, is to ſow the 
nm March, upon a moderate hot-bed 3 and when 


lle mil. 
In Pants are come up, they are to be thinned by plant- 
der, e hot-bed at about four inches atun- 
"They ines 12 Thading them till they have taken root. 
will how: mapa have as much air as the ſeaſon 
warm bord. * ay they muſt be tranſplanted into a 
er, letting them at two fcet diſtance every 


$ 


Ber! 
lug tuen 


ſeen: but the umbra on the other ſide of 
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way. About the middle of July the fruit will appear; 
and if the weather be dry at this time, they mult be often 
watered, which will make the fruit grow large. The 
fruit ripens in the end of Auguſt. Miller. 

The apples being much like thoſe of the mandrake, have 
induced ſome moderns to ſuſpeQ this plant to be the 
male mandrake of Theophraſtus; and ſuppoſing them to 
be deadly, to call them mad-apples; whereas in reality 
they excite no ſymptoms of madneſs, but are uſed by 
the Italians and Spaniards in their ſauces and ſweet- 
meats. They have the taſte of the citron. 


MapD-water, among Miners, is water that has been drawn 


from a ſhaft, or any part of a mine, and returns back 
again to the ſame place from whence it was drawn. 


Ma p-wort, alyſſum, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 


filiculsſa clats. Its characters are theſe : the flower, which 
has an oblong four-leaved empalement, that falls away, 
has four petals in form of a croſs, and hx {tamina, two 
of which are ſhorter than the other four, crowned with 
broad ſummits; in the center of the fower is ſituated 
the oval germen, which becomes a globular, or com- 
preſſed ſeed-veſſel, containing ſeveral compreſſed ſeeds. 
Miller enumerates eight, and Linnwus ſeventcen ſpecies, 
This plant is faid to be aperitive, and good againſt the 
bite of a mad dog; being of a very penetrating and dia- 
phorctic nature, and agreeing in other reſpects with the 


ſcurvy-graſs. 


Mab-wort, German. Sce ASPERUGO. 
MADDER, rubia, in B:tany, a genus of the tetrandiia 


monogyna Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empale- 
ment of the flower is ſmall, cut into four ſegments, and 
ſits upon the germen ; the flower has one bell-ſhaped pe- 
al, having no tube, but is divided into four parts; it has 
four awl-thaped ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the pe- 
tals, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and a twin germen 
under the flower, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, divided into 
two parts upward, and crowned by two-headed ftigmas 
the germen afterward becomes two ſmonth berries, 
joined together, each having one roundith ſeed, with a 
navel. There are three ſpecies. 
The culture of that ſpecies of madder, which is uſed by 
the dyers and callico printers, and which grows naturally 
in the Levant, is an article of conſiderable advantage to 
the Dutch, infomuch that at an average of ſeveral years 
paſt they have received from us more than 180,0ccl. per 
annum, and might be proſecuted here with equal ſucceſi. 
'The method ot cultivating it in Holland-+is this: in au- 
tumn they new plough the land, where the made is to 
be planted, if it is {trong and heavy, laying it up in high 


ridges, that it may be mellowed by the winter's froſts. 
1 Na- the r Waugh it ao; OrKNnT it very deep 2d 
n laren L ad" } 1 an It Again, NMO rain! IT \ V wo: 5 all 


laying it in ridges at eighteen inches atunder, and about 
a ſoot deep. Then, in the beginning ef April, when 
the madiler begins to ſhoot out of the ground, they open 
the earth bout the old roots, and take off all the ſide 
ſhoots, which extend themtelves horizontally juſt under 
the ſurface of the ground, preſerving as much of the 
root as may be with them: Theſe they plant immedi- 
ately on the tops of the new ridges, at about a foot di- 
ſtance from each other; and this they nſvally do in 
ſhowery weather, when the plants immediately take root, 
and require no more water. In theſe rides they let the 


— 


plants remain two ſeaſons, keeping them clear of weeds; 
and at Nlichaclmas time, when the leaves fre fallen off, 
they take up the roots, and dry them tor the market. 

The het: land for the culture of mad in England is a 
ſoit ſandy loam, which has been for fome years in til. 
lane, with a depth of two and a half cr three feet of 
good carth, free from all weeds. The ground thould be 
ploughed deep before winter, and laid in ridges to mel- 
low; and if it be not too ſtrong, there will be no neceſ- 
ſity for ploughing it again, till juſt before the time of 
planting the made, when it thewd be plovghed as deep 
as potable ;; and there {ſhould be men following the plough 
in the forrows, who ſhauld dig a full tpit below the bot- 
tom of the furrow, and turn it up on the top. The beſt 
time for planting the adler in the ground, thus pre- 
pared and made level, is about the nuddle or latter end 
of April; the voung ſhoots being about two inches above 
the ground. The ſhoots thould be taken up carefully, ſu 
tliat the roots may be large and wnbroten ; and if they 
are in any degree withered by Iving out of the ground, 
they ſhould be {et upright in water for a few hours be- 
fore they are planted. In planting of madder, if the 
roots have been left three years in the ground, the belt 
Ciitince of the rows is three feet; but it they are taken 
up in two years, they may be two feet afunderz and the 
viitance of the plants in the rs thould be one foot, if 


they are to ſtand two voars, or a foot ans half, if they 


are to ſtand three years. When there is vo danger of 
too much et in winter, the plants may be for upon the 
level ground; otherwiſe they thould be planted in ridges, 
ö . . .- 7 $0 ' 1 1 e Þ 

taat the wet may drain 03, The method of pianting is 

alk 
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as follows: when the ground is made ſmooth, a line is 
drawn acroſs, to mark out the rows; then, with an jiron- 
ſhod dibble, holes are made at the proper diſtances; the 
depth of theſe holes ſhould be equal to the length of the 
roots; and when the plants are put into the holes, the 
earth ſhould be preſſed clofe to them, in order to ſecure 
them from being deſtroyed by birds. It is moſt adviſe- 
able in planting madder, never to ſow or plant any thing 
between the rows, but to keep the madiler quite clean 
from weeds, or any other kind of vegetable. Some 
ſhowers of rain in a day or two after the planting will 


be of conſiderable ſervice. During the firſt ſummer, the 


only culture which the madder requires js that of keeping 
it clean, by ſcuffling it over with a Dutch hoe, as ſoon 
3 the weeds appear; and when the ſhoots or haulm of 
the plants decay in autumn, they ſhould be raked off the 
ground; and the intervals between the rows ſhould be 
either dug with a ſpade, or ploughed with a hoeing 
plough, laying up the earth over the heads of the plants 
in a roundiſh ridge. Some have covered the haulm of 
their madder with the earth, to keep the froſt out of the 
ground, in the manner of the Dutch; but this practice 
1s not abſolutely neceſſary in England. In the following 
ſpring, before the madder begins to ſhoot, the ground 
ſhould be raked very ſmooth, and the weeds deſtroyed; 
and in the enſuing farmer, care mult be taken to keep 
it clear from weeds; and if it is performed by the hoe- 
piough, the earth of the intervals ſhould be thrown up 
againſt one ſide of the ridges, which will earth up the 
roots, ard greatly increaſe their ſtrength ; but before the 
ground of one interval is ſo hoed, the haulm of the 
plants ſhould be turned over to the next adjoining inter- 
val, and ſuffered to lie in this manner for two or three 
weeks, and then turned back again on thoſe intervals 
which were hoed, obſerving firſt to ſcufile the ground; 
then the alternate intervals ſhould be pioughed in like 
manner, turning the earth up againſt the oppoſite fides 
of the roots. By this method the intervals will be alcer- 
rately ploughed, and the plants earthed up, whereby the 
ground will be kept clean and ſtirred, which will greatly 
promote the growth of the roots; and thus the ſuperh- 
cal ſhoots will be ſubdued, and the principal roots greatly 
Arengthened. In the following autumn the ground 
ſhould be cleared of the haulm and weeds, and the earth 
r2iſed in ridges over the roots, as in the preceding year. 
In the third ſpring the roots will furniſh a great ſupply 
of young plants; * beſore they appear, the ground 
ſnould be cleaned and raked ſmooth; and when the young 
plants are fit to take oft, this ſhould be carefully done, 
always taking off thoſe which are produced at the greateſt 
diſtance from the crown of the mother plants. The cul- 
ture of the madder in the third ſummer mult be the fame 
as in the ſecond ; but as the roots will be then much 
ſtronger, the earth ſhould be laid up a little higher to 
them at the times when the ground is cleaned and 
ploughed ; and it will be of ſervice to hoe or plough off 
the diſtant ſuperficial roots, when come up in the inter- 
vals, in order ro ſtrengthen the larger downright roots; 
and as the haulm will be now very ſtrong and thick, the 
ſrequent turning it over from one interval to another 
will prevent its rotting, and the ſun 1s alternately ad- 
ni*tted to cach fide of the roots, which will much con- 
tribure to the growth of the madder. As ſoon as the 
haulm of the madder begins to decay in autumn, the 
roots may be taken up for uſe, becaute the roots have 
then done growing for that ſeaſon, and will be leſs liable 
to mrink, than if they are dug up when the plants are 
growing. When the ſcaſon for digging up the madder 
roots is come, it ſhould be done in the following man- 
ner: a deep trench ſhould be dug at one fide of the 
ground next to the firſt row of madder, in order to make 
a fufhcient opening to receive the earth, which muſt be 
laid therein in digging up the row of roots; ſo that it 
lould be at leaſt two feet broad, and two ſpits and two 
ſhovellings deep, and as cloſe as poſſible to the roots, fo 
that they are not cut or broke; then the rows of roots 
muſt be carefully dug up, turning the earth into the fore- 
mentioned trench. After the principal roots are taken 
up, there will be many of the long fibres remaining be- 
ow; and, therefore, in order to get the roots as clean as 
pothble, the whole ſpot of ground ſhould be dug to the 
lame depth as the firit trench; and thoſe who are em- 
ployed in picking up the roots mult follow the diggers, to 
get them all out to the bottom. This digging will be an 
excellent preparation of the ground for any ſucceeding 
crop. After the roots are taken up, the fooner they are 
carried to the place of drying, the tiner will be their co- 
jour; and therefore no more roots ſhould be taken up 
than can be carried under ſhelter in the fame day; for by 
lying in heaps, they will heat, and much wet will like- 
wiſle tend to diſcolour them. hie firſt place, where the 
roots ſhould be laid to dry, muſt be open to admit the 
«ir, but covercd on the top to keep out the wet : a build- | 
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ing like that in which tanners dry 
very proper for this purpoſe. 'Th 
ſituation for three or four days, l 
turned over once ortwice, that eve 
and that the earth which adhered to them n 
off, They thould then be carried to the kits 
ther dried; and as there are in moſt parts * * be far. 
kilns already crected for drying of melt and ho abend, 
may be uſcd for drying of maddey: but if gf! ef 
VENTILATORS fixed to theſe kilns, for blown, . 1 
cient quantity of air through the rooms, where In 8 
der roots are drying, in the manner directed by Dr Sag 
for drying of malt and hops, it would be found: ales, 
better method than that which i; practiſed b + 1 
and ſave a great expence of fuel. When a 2 
fide of the roots has been ſufficiently oricd in br: 
ſtove or kiln, they ſhould be removed to e 1 
floor, which may be the ſarne as in 2 common hv £3 3 
corn is thraſhed. On this floor, made as clean a8 wow 
ble, the roots ſhould be threſhed, in order to bent of 2369 
ſkins or outſide covering: this ſkin, called my!!. , 
worſt fort of Mmadder, and fold at 2 very low ese Nw 
it is ſeparated from the roots, it is pounded by itſelf. ...; 
afterwards packed up in OP caſles, and ſold * 
the name of mull. This, however, May be ſometim 
fold at a price, which will defray the whole cxpence 1 
drying the crop. After the mull is ſeparated from Phe 
roots, they muſt then be removed to the kiln ag. 24 
there carefully dried in 2 greater heat than befors: wy 
that the heat may not be too great, the rocts thould he 
frequently turned in this ſtove, the fires properl 7 recy. 
lated, and a ſuſſicient quantity of freſh air blown through 
the kiln, which will ſerve to drive out the foul air ccc. 
honed by the perſpiration of the roots, and thus be ute 
in preſerving their colour. It wil be always better to hare 
the heat rather leſs than too violent; ſor though the rd. 
may require a longer time to dry with a flow heat, vet 
the colour will be better. When the roots are properly 
dried in this ſtove, they muſt he carried to the pounding- 
houſe, where they muſt be reduced to powder. Any 
common building will ſerve for this purpoſe, providel 
there be room in it ſor fixing the requiſite pars; 
the back for this purpoſe 1tould be like thole uſed in 
Holland, and alſo the ttampers, which are bound round 
at bottom with thick iron bands, framed like the points 
of a ſtar; for if the ſurſace of the ſtampers be ſmooth 
and even, the madder will adhere to them fo cloſely as 
render it impoihble to pulverize the roots properly. Te 
ſtampers may be fo contrived as to be worked by water, 
where there is convenience, or perhaps by wind; butin 
Holland it is done by horſes. Miller. 
It appears from the calculations of another writer, that, 
ſuppoſing the land to be worth 405. per acre, and excluc- 
ing the original price of the plants, the w!:ole experce 
of cultivating it with madder, is 15/. 185. 2d. and that the 
produce of it is 52. 125. 2d. fo that the clear profit is 
361. 145. 
Perſons ſtealing or deſtroying madder roots are liable t 
ſatisſaction for damages, at the diſcretion of the jultice, 
for the firſt offence, or commitment to the houſe of cor- 
rection for one month, or whipping z and for the ſecond 
offence, commitment to the houſe of correction for thre: 
months : provided that the proſecution be commenced 
within thirty days. 31 Geo. II. c. 35. 
The root of the common madder cultivated for the uſe of 
the dycrs, is an excellent aperient and diuretic. When 
taken internally it tinges the urine red. It is preſcribes 
with great ſucceſs in obſtructions of the liver aud fpicen, 
in ſuppreſſions of the menſes and urine, and in droplic:, 
jaundices, and cachexies. It is alto recommended as 
vulnerary, and ſaid to be peculiarly excellent in the di- 
ſolving coagulated blood. The college of Ecinbure? 
makes it an ingredient in the icteric decoction, which 
is prepared by boiling an ounce of madder, the 14ms 
quantity of turmeric, and the ſame quantity of the rec 
and leaves of celandine, in three pints of water to à dae 
to which, when ſtrained and cooled, the juice of tuo 
hundred millepedes is added: a quarter of a pint of this 
liquor is taken twice a day, or oftener. Ihe ayers. my 
pare a red colour with it, and uſe it allo as à ſirſt tic 
for ſeveral others. 3 
It impregnates water with a dull red colour, and ſpirit " 
wine with a deep bright red. Wool, previou!y belege 
a ſolution of alum and tartar, reccives from 4 hot dc- 
coction of madder and tartar, a very durable, but * 0 
very beautiſul red colour, NI. Margraaf (Perm mew 
1771) ſhews how a very durable lake, of a nne ade 
lour, fit for the purpoſes of painting, may be e 
from madder. The proceſs is as follows : 15 re 
ounces of the pureſt Roman alum, and ditfolve 5 1 
three (French) quarts of diſtilled water that ha» _ 1 
and in a clean glazed pot. Set the pot on the fre, al 
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f the beſt Dutch maduer. Boil the mixture 


then remove it from the fire, and filtrate 


two ounces o 


ice 
* N double filtre of paper not coloured. Let the 
it th 


ſtand for a night to ſettle; and pour off 
nto the glazed pot, well cleaned. Make 
e ir e baer, all alktbe precipitated; 
f tartar In water, ti! all the magace pr p d; 
— he mixture, and upon the red precipitate which 
ghee on the filtre, pour boiling diſtilled water, till 
3 1 er acquites a ſaline taſte; the red lake 
3 be . dried The colour of this precipitate 
I re ben if two parts of madder be uſed to one part 
earth he colour will be {till deeper : one part of mad- 
1 pf : . arts of alum produce a beautiful roſe- colour. 
oy hs Bochjer ſhewed to the Royal Society the bones 
1 which were become red, by their ee, fr m 
that had been boiled wich printed calicoes, whic | _ 
© tained with preparations of iron, alum, ſugar o 
_ — had had an infuſion of madder-root, to fix the 
þad, anc By feeding a cock ſixteen days on bg-duſt, with 
"os madder-root, all his bones became alſo red. Phil. 
1 10 457. i 
_ Mongeau verißed Mr. Belchier's experi- 
— * obſerved, that except the villous coat of the 
Sr 4 inteſtines, the capſula of the cryſtalline and 
22 bee of the eyes, and ſome very hard bony 
904 and the bones 3 no other part had any tincture 
"7 8 The moſt ſolid bones were moſt tinged, 
3 the red ones were larger, more ſpungy, and caſily 
ben! nor did they unite ſo well, when broken, as 
199 bones: Some young animals had their 3 
in three days. The red colour went gradually off, 2 
the creatures forbore to take the madder for ſood, whic 
rored unhealthy, for they began to languiſh ſoon, and 
led with it. Vegetables did not take the red colour when 
they were planted in madder ; and none of the other dyes, 
with which he fed animals, had any ſuch effect of tinging 
their bones, as the madder had. Mr. du Hamel, having 
rixed madder wich the food of a pig, for ſome time, and 
then kept away the madder an equal time, found, upon 
ſawing the bones through, that their interior laminæ 
were red, while the exterior were white: and having fed 
another pig fix weeks with madder, then kept it out of 
its ſood as long, and then mixed u other fix weeks; upon 
[wing the bones, they were compoſed of three layers, 
whereof the external and internal were red, the middle 
wewas white, Mem.deL? Acad. des dcienc. 1739- & Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 457+ 6 4. Med. Eft. F dinb. br. vol, I. P- 477. 
Vapour, lite Held. Sherardia, in Botany, a genus of the 
i4ondria mongrynia Claſs. Its characters arg theſe : the 
tower has a ſmali permanent empalement litting upon the 
germen z it has one long tubulous petal, cut into four 
plain acute paris at the brim z it has four [tamina, lituated 
on the top, of the tube ; terminated by fingle ſummits, 
and an oblong twin germen below the flower, tupporting 
2 fender bid flyle, crowned by two-headed ſligmas; the 
geimen aſterwards becomes an oblong fruit, containing 
two oblong ſceds; which are ſeparated. Miller reckons 
two. and ianzus three ſpecies 
ADDER, betty, in Potany. See CRUCLANELLA. 
ADERAM-pulle, in £otany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the tree whoſe fruit is the tamarind of the ſhops. 
MANIC, a word uſcd by ſome medical writers for butter- 
Mis, 
SADISURRIUM, Malirnzczy, a name given by the Greeks 
to an inſtrument intended to keep the ſkin ſmooth, by 
eradicating the hairs. 
MAD-HOUSE. By 14 Geo. III. c. 49. enacted to be in 
force for five years, and by 19 Geo. III. c. 15. which con- 
nues it for ſeven years farther, no perſon, on pain of 5co/. 
hall entertain or confine, in any houſe kept for the re- 
ception of 1,UXATICs, more than one lunatic at a time, 
without a licence to be granted yearly by five com- 
miltoners, annually elected by the college of phyficians, 
within London and Weſtminſter, and ſeven miles there- 
of, and within the county of Middleſex, and elſewhere 
! the juſtices in ſeſlious. The licences are to be ſtamped 
with a 55. ſtamp: every one who keeps a number of lu- 
nates, not exceeding ten, ſhall pay the ſum of 1e!/. and 
dove ten the ſum of 15/. and 6s. 8d. on every licence, as 
a fee to the ſecretary of the commiſſioners. No licence 
dal Wthoriſe any perſon to keep more than one houſe. 
commiſſioneis are required annually to viſit licenced 
kouſes, and inſpect their ſtate : on application to the 
commiſſioners for information concerning any conlined 
Re the lecretary is to ſearch his books, and acquaint 
perions applying with the name of the keepers in 
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that ſuch perſon is proper to be received; ſhall pay the 


ſum of 1007. 


MADNESS, mania, in Medicine. See MANIA. 
MapNErss, from the bite of enraged animals, rabies canina. 


The bites of enraged animals, though they were not mad 
at the time they inflicted them, are uſually attended with 
very grievous conſequences. If the wound is light, the 
diſcharge of blood from the part is to be encouraged by 
preſſing it with the fingers, ſucking it in the mouth, or 
by the application of cupping-glaſles, or enlarging it with 
a lancet. It is afterwards to be waſhed with warm ſpirit 
of wine, and bolſters dipped in the ſame liquor are to be 
applied to it, repeating the application every three or 
four hours, till all danger of inflammation is gone off. If 
the wound be conſiderably deep, it is always neceſſary to 
enlarge it with the knife, unleſs it have already a very 
large opening, and, after applying ſpirit of wine for the 
farlt days, to prevent the bad ſymptoms, it may be eaſily 
healed with honey or ſome digeſtive ointment, and after- 
wards with a vulnerary balſam, as uſed in other wounds. 
To know whether a dog which has bitten a perſon be or 
be not mad, it is neceſſary to know the marks by which a 
dog, in that condition, is to be diſtinguiſhed from others. 
See HyDROPHORBIA. 
Perſons bit by a mad dog are uſually afflicted with very 
violent diſorders, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, ac- 
cording to the malignity of the poiſon imbibed by the 
wound, and other accidents. Many means have been 
recommended by different perſons, as preſervatives or as 
remedies in theſe diſorders ; the principal of which we 
ſhall recount in the ſequel of this article. 
Dr. de Sault argues for the rabies canina, depending on 
ſmall worms, of which, he ſays, there are a great number 
found in the heads of thoſe who die of this diſcaſe. 
From the analogy of this terrible diſeaſe with others; 
ſuch as the itch, lues venerea, &c. which, in his opinion, 
are alſo contagious, by worms communicating from one 
perſon to another, he was led to think that the cure of the 
rabics was only to be performed by mercury, and the ſue- 
ceſs confirmed his theory ; for of four men who had all 
been bit at the ſame time by the ſame wolf, two were 
treated by the common ſpecifics of plunging in the ſea, 
&c. and died ſome days after of the rabies. The other 
two, having all the figns of an approaching rabies, were 
cured by Dr. de Sault's method, which is this: if he is 
conſulted immediately aſter the perſon is bit, he orders 
him to be bathed in the ſea, that the common confidence 
in this method may calm his mind. As ſoon as the pa- 
tient returns, he puts him on the uſe of Palmarius's 
powder, compoſed of equal parts of the leaves of rue, 
vervain, ſage, plantain, polypody, common wormwood, 
mint, mugwort, baſtard baum, betony, St. John's wort, 
and leſſer centaury, dried and powdered, with ſome co- 
ralline. A dram of this powder isto be taken every morr- 
ing, in a glaſs of white wine or warm water. This he 
gives for twenty or thirty days, as there is more or leſs 
preſumption of the poiſon having entered the blood. 
From the firſt day of taking the powder, he rubs a dram or 
two of ung. Neapolit. upon the wound, and ſkin round it, 
every other day. After doing this thrice, he applies the 
ointment every third day; and afterwards every fourth 
day, till he has made uſe of two or three ounces of the 
ointment. If the patient has delayed ſeveral days to take 
his advice, he uſes the mercurial friction three or ſour 
times a day, for four days, and increaſes the doſe of 
Palmarius's powder; then forbears the inunction two 
days, leſt a ſalivation ſhould be brought on. Our author 
likewiſe recommends muſic as of uſe to calm the mind, 
and divert the fear whichpeople, in danger of this diſeaſe, 
generally have. Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. vi. p. 475+ Boerbaave, 
in order to prevent the effects of a bite inflicted by a 
mad dog, recommends deep ſcatiſications in the parts im- 
mediately affected and thoſe adjacent to it; the applica- 
tion of large cupping-glailes or actual cauteries ; and an 
uninterrupted ſomentation, with a brine or pickle made 
of ſea-ſalt and vinegar : and this treatment is to be con- 
tinued for ſix months. The patient is alſo to be occa- 
ſionally thrown headlong into water, with the moſt ter- 
rifying circumſtances; becauſe he apprehends that the 
advantage of bathing ariſes from the terror. He adviſes 
likewiſe frequent purges with rhubarb, agaric, and the 
Juice of elder-bark ; and gentle ſweats every morning by 
taking a mixture of aromatic vinegar, ſea-ſalt, and warm 
water. The patient ſhould foment his head, hands, and 
feet in a bath of water, and drink cold water till he 
throws it up, by vomit: his diet ſhould be light and 
laxative. When ſigns of approaching madne/s are diſco- 
vered, a large quantity of blood ſhould be taken away, 
till the patient faints ; and the following clyſters mixed 
with a little vigegar ſhould be injected: viz. ten ounces 
of barley water, two drams of nitre, and elder vinegar 
and honey of roſes, of each an ounce; or, ten ounces of 
3 rue, 
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rue, two drams of ſea-ſalt, ſix drams of vinegar impreg- 
nated with marigold-flowers, and an ounce of honey. 
Theſe ſhould be often repeated, and the patient be often 
thrown into cold water or waſhed with it. See HY DRo- 
PHOBIA. 
Dr. James relates the cure he made of dogs that were 
mad, and how he preſerved others from the rabies, who 
had been bit by mad dogs, by giving doſes of turbith mi- 
neral every day, or every other day. The other dogs of 
the pack that had been bit, died, r.otwithſtanding the 
famous pewter medicine, dipping in the ſea, and the 
other common ſpecifics. The Doctor likewiſe mentions 
three people who were bit by 7:24 dogs, and eſcaped the 
rabies by the uſe of the turbith. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 441. 
8. 
fie directs to rub into the part where the wound was 
received, a dram or more of mercurial ointment, formed 
of equal parts of hog's lard and crude quickſilver, as ſoon 
as poſſible after the bite: this ſhould be repeated every 
day for a week; and in the evening, the patient ſhould 
take from three to eight grains of turbith mineral, accor- 
ding to his ſtrength and the degree of infection, with an 
equal quantity of camphor, made into a bolus with any 
conſerve. The doſe ſhould be repeated every other even- 
ing; but ſalivation muſt be avoided. About two or three 
days after the laſt doſe, the patient ſhould bathe his head 
in cold water every day, till, as he ſays, the day before 
the next full or new moon ; and then repcat the doſe of 
turbich mineral three times, as before; and after the third 
doſe, bathe again: and let this method be repeated for 
the three or four ſucceflive periods of the moon. He 
abſolutely forbids all nervous and heating medicines, 
James on Canine Madneſs. 
Mr. Fuller relates the good effects of the pur vis antily/is, 
compoſed of lichen. ciner. terreſt. and piper, ingr. in 
reventing the rabies. Phil. Tran. N“ 448. 6 5. 
This is much recommended as a preventive medicine by 
Dr. Mead, who ſays, that in the ſpace of thirty years, 
he uſed it a thouſand times and never knew it fail. 
A perſon who had been bit by a mad dog, and began to 
have ſymptoms of the rabies, was ſaved by having one 
hundred and twenty ounces of blood taken in a week, 
and being bathed in cold water. Phil. Tranſ. ibid. 5 6. 
Mr. Nourſe relates the hiſtory of a lad bit in the thumb 
by a mad dog; he tcok morning and evening a dram of 
the pulvis antilyſſus forty days, and bathed in the ſea ten 
days; he was cut ſor the ſtone ſoon after, and recovered 
very well ; nineteen months after which he died, with 
all the ſymptoms of the hydrophobia. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
445+ : 
The Tonquineſe pretend to an infallible remedy for the 
bite of the mad dog. Their method is to take about 
ſixteen grains of the beſt mulk ; of the pureſt native ein- 
nabar, and fincſt vermilion, each about+twenty-four 
grains; and having reduced them ſeparately to impalpa- 
ble powders, they mix and adminiſter them in about a 
gill of arrack. This, iu two or three hours, generally 
throws the patient into a ſound ileep, and perfpiration : 
if not, they repeat the dofe, and think the cure certain. 
See Phil. Tranl. NY 474. p. 225. Where Mr. Reid, to 
whom we are obliged ſor this receipt, obſerves, as to the 
vermillion, that though it be- n preparation of cinnabar, 
yet, as the Tonquineſe ſcem to think its virtue different, 
it were to be wilhed, that we knew their method of pre- 
paring it, in which they certainly excel. 
This compoſition of mutk and cinnabar has been applied 
with fucceſs to other diitempers, as an antiſpaſmodic; 
but as "Tonquin vermilion is not eaſy to be had, Mr. 
\eid ſubllituted an equal quantity of faClitious cinnabar 
in its ſtead, and ſometimes adminiſtered it in rum or 
brandy inſtead of arrack. See Musk. 
The Tonquineſe medicine is ſometimes called Cobb's 
powder, becauſe it was brought over from Tonquin by 
a Mr. Cobb, formerly in the ſervice of the Ealt India 
Company. 
A good antiſpaſmodic medicine may be prepared by mix- | 
ing half a dram of Virginian ſnake-root in powder, with 
twelve grains of gum allaſcectida, and ſeven grains of | 
gum camphor, into a bolus, with ſyrup of ſaffron. Or, 
ons drara of camphor, half an ounce of purified nitre, 
two drams of powdered Virginian ſnake-root may be 
rubbed together in a mortar, and the whole divided into 
ten doſes, Mercury is allo a medicine of conſiderable 
efficacy, in the prevention and cure of this kind of mad- 
eh. When uted as a preventive, it will be ſufhcient to 
rub daily a dram of the oiatment into the parts about the 
wound. Vinegar taken freely in the patient's drink and 
food, is of 80 ſervice. But theſe or any other 
medicines mult be uſed for a ſufficient length of time. 
The following receipt was taken from the church of Ca- 
thorp, in Lincolaſhi:e, where almolt the whole pariſh 
were bit by a mad dog, and thoſe who uſed it recovered. 
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but they who did not, died: take the lee 
picked from the ſtalks and bruiſed, gu r of me 
picked from the ſtalks and bruiſed Venice . Blick 
mithridate, and the ſcrapings of pewter, per _ 
ounces ; boil all theſe over a flow fire in tw apts four 
ſtrong ale, ti!l one pint be conſumed ; then "0 Juan of 
bottle cloſe ſtopped, and give nine poonful; ors, ly 
to a man or woman, ſor ſeven mornings togethe 33 
and fix ſpoonfuls to a dog. It is confident!y "Wy "ing; 
will not fail, if it be uſed within nine "HAY re 
biting of the dog. Some of the ingredicnts fo 
the liquor was {trained, ſhould be applied to Ws which 
ed part. Dr. Parſons adviſes to rub into the els gp. 
ſoon as a perſon receives the bite, a ſpoonful or iy . 
common ſalt, moiltened with water, and to _ ry 1 
three or four times a day, for a weck or ten Ade 
then to lay on a compreſs with the ſame ſaline Prep. 
tion. If the wound is very ſmall, it ought to "ae" aug 
that enough of the ſalt may be the ſooner introduced 
The inhabitants of ConneQicut in New England hae: 
long practiſed this method with ſucceſs, as 1 
againſt the bites of mad dogs and venomous animals 
general. CEE 
The moſt proper thing the ſurgeon can do on this ge 
ſion, is to enlarge the wound with the knie, and a 
mote the flowing out of the blood; then to waſh ic u.. 
ſalt-water, or with Venice treacle diflolred in vineo--. 
and when the texture of the part will permit, that!“ 
when only the common integuments, or flethe parts te 
wounded, to apply the actual cautery to the wound, and 
afterwards dreſs it as other burns. Another methol 
much practiſed, is to make a tight ligature above the 
wound, to prevent, as much as may be, the retury et 
the blood by the veins ſrom that part; then to enlare- 
the wound with a knife, and waſh: it as before directed; 
then cauterize it, if the part will admit that operz- 
tion, if not, cleanſe the wound, if deep, by means of x 
ſyringe, and apply over it a plaſter of the mercuiial kind; 
and if the perſon be plethoric, to open a vein. After 
the Venice treacle has been uſed for a day or two in theſe 
caſes, the wound is to be dreſſed with honey, or with 
the common digeſtive ointment, mixed with the Agyp- 
tian ointment, or with red precipitate, and be kept open 
by means of theſe dreflings for ſome weeks ; for wounds 
of this kind muſt never be healed too ſoon, eſpecially 
when they have not been cauterized. Heiſter's Surg. 
P. 99. 
The patient ſhould alſo begin to uſe either Dr. Mead's 
PULVIS antilhſſus, or ſome of the others already mcr- 
tioned. He muſt alſo rub into the parts about the wound, 
daily, one dram of the mercurial ointment ; which may 
be continued for ten or twelve days. Afterwards he may 
take a purge or two; and then begin to uſe the cold or 
rather a warm bath; which he may petſiſt in every morn» 
ing for ſive or fix weeks. In the mean time he may take 
either one of the boluſes of tnake-root, aſſafœtida and cam» 
phor, or one of the powders of nitre, camphor, and inake- 
root, twice a day. He ſhould carcfully abſtain from fief, 
and all ſalted and high ſeaſoned proviſions. He mult allo 
avoid ſtrong liquors and turbulent pailions, and live molt 
ly on a light and ſpate dict, aud be kept as eaſy and 
chearful as poſtible. Dr. Buchan obſerves, that he has 
never ſeen this courſe of Medicine, with proper regimeny 
fail in preventing the YDROPHOLIA. Dom. Meu. ps 
26. ed. 1776. 
Dr. Tiſſot ſays, that this diſcaſe may be cured in the fol- 
lowing manner: let the patient loſe a confideravic quan 
tity of blood; and let biceding be repeated twice, thrice, 
or even a fourth time, i circvenſtiances require it: the 
patient ſhould be put, if poſlible, into a warn bath, twice 
a day; and every day receive tuo or three emollien 
clyſters: the wound and adjacent parts ſhould be bead 
with the mercurial ointment twice a day; ard the hole 
limb, in which the wound lies, be rubbed with cl, and 
wrapped up in an oily flannel; a dote of Cobb's powdet 
ſhould be taken cvery three hours in a cup of the iH 6% 
lime-tree and elder-fowers: and a bolus, made by mm"; 
one dram of powdered Virginia ſnake-root, one gram 0! 
opium, and of camphor and affaiortida ten 1, en 
with a ſufficient quantity of conferve Gr rob 01 (or 
ſhould be given every night, and repeated TT the NON: 
if the patient is not eaſy ; waſhing it down with the abo 
mentioned inſulin. When there is à front nauies ? 
the ſtomach, and a bitterneſs in the mouth, in 
ſorty grains of ipecacuanha, in powder, may be ta 1 
ſor a vomit. The patient's food mult be light, 25 Tee 
ſoups made of mealy vegetables, &. and i eee 
long continue weak and {ubjeti to terters, he "7; 5 
half a dram of the Peruvian bark thrice a day. 3 ' 
Advice, &c. p. 20g. ed. 1766. \-roill and Dr. 
In a cafe, with reſpect to which Dr. Fot erg! llowing 
Watſon held a couſultation, they agreed on the —_ © 
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of treatment, though unattended with ſucceſs. 
ed the patient to be blooded ſtanding, accor- 
bis ſtrength would bear; that he ſhould be con- 
ns 4 the warm bath, and remain in it as long as it 
veyed ko -1ble : at his return from the bath a clyſter of 
at q water was injected with a dram of Dover's pow- 
milk — half an ounce of mercurial unction was rubbed 
der, m legs and thighs; one ſcruple of thebaic extract 
zo — — to be made into twenty pills, three of which 
wee be taken when he came out of the bath, and two 
_ 1 — eil he ſeemed diſpoſed to ſleep. The Ormſ- 
. nedy, which has been extolled as an infallible pre- 
3 in this diſorder, had been previouſly tried with- 
out any beneficial effect. ; * 

The method of bathing in freſh or ſalt water, with the 
terrifying circumſtances that attend it, founded indeed 
on the authority of Celſus, lib. v. cap. 27. and generally 
recurred to in this diſorder, has alſo been found ineffec- 
mal. Mercurials, however commonly recommended, 
are no ſuſhcient preſervatires; nor can we rely on the 
pulvis antily/ſus extolled by Mead, nor on the Tonquin 


method 
They order 


medicine. The only method that promiſed much ſecu- 
rity, and that is recommended by long and extenſive ex- 


perience is that, adviſed alſo by Celſus, of burning the 
waunded part, and promoting a diſcharge from the wound 
as long and as copiouſly as poſſible. A ſufficient open- 
ing ſor this purpoſe may be made either by the knife or 
by actual cautery. In the Highlands it is common, 
ben a perſon is bit py a mad dog, to cut out the fleſh 
of the wounded part with a razor, to ſuck the blood in 
plenty, and to cover e wound with a handful of cob- 
webs z and in ſome parts of Europe, they fill the wound 
with gun-powder as ſpeedily as pollible and ſet Gre to 
it; or if there be no conſiderable wound, make an 
incifion near it quickly, n-powder into it, and then 
{et it on firez4-and thus, the exploſion both enlarges the 
wound and prevents its ſpeedy healing. Lond. Med. 
Obi. vol. v. art. 19, and art. 26. 


MADNING-zney, old Roman coins, found about Dun- 
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the fame nature, of a liquor which the animal diſchages; 
and he farther adds, that there ate ſome ſpecies of the 
polype of the madrepora, which are produced ſingly, and 
others in cluſters. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvii. p-. 105. 407, 
&c. See CORAL. 

MADRIER, in the AZilitory Art, a thick plank, ſome- 
times armed with iron plates, having a cavity ſaſhicient 
to receive the mouth of a petard when charged; with 
which it is applied againſt a gate, or other body deſigned 
to be broken down. Sce PETaARD. 

MaDRIER alſo denotes a long and broad plank, uſed for 

ſupporting the earth in mining, carrying on ſaps, mak- 
ing caponiers, galleries, and the like. 
There are alſo madyriers lined with tin, and covered with 
earth; ſerving as defences againſt artificial fires, in lodg- 
ments, &c. where there 15 need of bcing covered over 
head. | 

MADRIGAL, in the modern Italian, Spaniſh, and French 
poetry, denotes a little amorous piece, containing a cer- 
tain number of free unequal verſes, not tied either to the 
ſcrupulous regularity of a ſonnet, or ſubtlety of an 
epigram, but conſiſting of ſome tender and delicate, yet 
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ſimple thought, ſuitably expreficd. 

Menage derives the word from mantra, which, in La- 
tin and Greet, ipnifies a ſheepfold; imagining it to have 
been originally a kind of paſtoral, or thepherd's ſong ; 
whence the Italians forme their madrigale, and we ma- 
arizal. Others rather chooſe to derive the word from 
madyurar ; which, in the Spanith, ſigniſies, to riſe in the 
morning; the madriza!; being formerly Tung early in 
the morning, by thoſe who had a mind to ferenade. their 
miſtreſies. 


Hunt ſuppoſcs it tn ho 2 corruption 


of maricratsx, 2 
name given to the inhabitants of 2 diſtrict of Provence, 
who either invented or excelled in this eie of corne 

* ch 3 e I i Ta. 5 9 
poſition. If the origin is deduced from me Spaniards, 
it may have taken its name fron 2 town in Spain, calle 


Mad; 290 J. 


J he madrigal, according to M. le Brun, is an cpigram 
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ſtable, are ſo called by the country people; and have 
their name from magiutum, uſed by the emperor Antoni- 
nus in his Itinerary, for Dunſtable. 

MADON, in Bztany, a name by which Pliny, and ſome 


without any thing very briſk and fprightly in its fall, or 
cloſe : ſomething very tender and gallant is uſually the 
ſubject of it: and a certain beautitul, noble, yet chaſte 
ſimplicity forms its character. 


other authors, have called the white bryony. : 
MADOR, a word uſed by fome authors to expreſs the 
feat which ariſes under ſyncope or fainting, whether 
the cold or hot, or in larger or ſmaller quantities. 
WADRLPORA, in Natural Hiſtary, the name of a genus 
of ſumarine ſubſtances, the characters of which are, 
tan they are almblt of a ſtony hardneſs, reſembling the 
can, and are uſually divided into branches, and per- 
mis by many holes or cavities, which are frequently of 


* 11 * 
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lathe Linwean ſyſtem, this is a genus of 11THoPHYTa : | 


Lac animal that iahabits it is the meduſa: it compre- 


hends thiriy-ni11e ſpecies. According to Donati, the madre- 
Mats like the coral as to its hardneſs, which is equal 
© bone or marble; the colour is white when poliſhed ; 


ts tartzcc is lighily wrinkled, and the wrinkles run 
lengthwif, 


ſe of the branches; in the center there is a ſort 


vt cylinder, which is often pierced through its whole 
12: by two or three holes. From this cylinder are 
eccted avout ſeventeen lamine, which run to the cir- 
cdu rende in ſtrait lines ; and are tranſverſely interſected 
6 otace lamine, forming many irregular cavities; the 
cls, which are compoſed of theſe laminæ ranged into 
circle, are the habitations of little polypes, which arc 
extremely tendet animals, generally tranſparent, and va- 
"(gated with beautiful colours. M. de Peyſſonel ob- 
115 twat thoſe writers who only conſidered the figures 
3 1 denominated that claſs of them, | 
= er a pierced with holes, pora; and thote, the | 

3 ich wo large, they called madrepora. He | 
a ſton fats de all thoſe marine bodies, which are of 
which rs ance, without either bark or cruſt, and 
— 2 one e opening at each extremity, 
circumference jr St . proceed from the center to the 
of here e - erves that the body of the animal 
* 2 4 whole fleſh is ſo ſoft, that it divides 
placed in 8 _ e fills the centte; tbe head is 
et, er — 22 ſurrounded by ſeveral feet or 
in this ſubſtan. ”— intery _ o the partitions obſerved 
and are furniſh, are at pleaſure brought to its head, 
ed with yellow papillæ. He diſcovered, 

the furface, = centre was lifted up occaſionally above 


| 


tat its head 


Fab ad often contracted and dilated itſelf like 
NN the eye: he ſaw all its claws moved, as well 


X Or Centre, 
deſtroyed, its 
madrepera, he ſa 


Are When the animals of the madrepora 


extremities become white. In the 


aud the (ub y5, the animal occupies the extremity ; 
uu the cor. ance is of a ſtony, but more looſe texture 


Thie is formed, like other ſubſtances of 


The madrigal is uſually looked on as the 


Morteſt of all 
the leſſer kinds ci poems, except the epigram: it may 
conſiſt of fewer verſes than either the jonnet, or roun- 
delay. There is no other rule regarded in mingling the 
rhymes and verſes of different kinds, but the fancy and 
convenience of the author. This poem, however, rcally 
allows of leſs licence than many others; Whet! 
gard the rhyme, the meaſures, or the purity of expreiſion. 
The term is alſo applied to a mutical competition. of 
three or more parts for different voices, adapted to tite 
words of ſuch phems. ; 

MAEL Coro, in the Language of the C:xlonele, the ſiow- 
ering einnamon- tree. This is a name given to a pecu- 
liar ſpecies of the cinnamon-tree, which is atl tic vear 
round found full of Nowers. The flowers are not cat: 
to be diltinewthed from the very fineit c::mam 
ers, but they produce no fruit, which the fowers of 


r ve re- 


eis 
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ine einnamon alWiys: do. The bark is much like that 
of the beſt einnamon, in external appearance; bit it has 
very liitle tall or imell. Lhe tree rows ecrVlarge, and 


the inhabitants ſometimes tap it, by boring a hole into 
the trunk, at which it blecds a thin watery juice, 1: 
manner of our birch-tree. 

MAMACUERION, Maywartraic), in Chrondegy, the fourth 
month of the Atheman year. 


* F\ >» 
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lt contained twenty-nin-o 
davs, and anſwered to the latter part of our Septe: 
aue begtaning of October. 
let int nutte“. 

It took its name from the feſtivai NZormatte; 
Jupiter, kept at this time. 

MAMACY LON, in the Materia Acdco, 
by Dioſcortdes, and the ancients in gene 
of the arbutus, or {trawberry-tree. 

MANA, in Z-9logy, the name of a ſmall th, caught in 
valt abundance about the {thores of the Wiedterrancan, 
and common in the markets of Italy, here they are ac- 
counted but a poor fort of ſiſh, and fold at a very cheap 
rate. It is ſomewhat of the figure of the pearch, but 
broader and thinner, and is teldom above four or ve 
inches in length, 

Mana candid., in Tchthyslogy, à name given by many au- 
thors to the ſmaris. It is not very improper, jor they 
are both of the ſame genus of the $panus, and are very 
nearly allied to one another; ihe principal citterence 
confiſting in the tail aud belly fins of the imaris being 
red. a 

MAESTOSO, or Mazs'rvoeo, in the Tallan Mie, ſig- 
nifies to play with grandeur, and conſequently low, but 
yet with firength and firmne!s. 
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MAFORTIUM, among the Romans, à veil, or head-dreſs, 
worn by the married women. | 
MAGADA, in Mythology, a title under which Venus was 
known and worſhipped in Lower Saxony; where this god- 
deſo had a famous temple, which was treated with reſpect 
even by the Huns and Vandals, when they ravaged the 
country. It is ſaid to have been deſtroyed by Charlemagne. 
MAGAS, Macavis, from u,, to ug or play FFI: 
#1:/on or cube, the name of a muſical inſtrument, in 
uſe amony the ancients. 
There were two kinds of magadcs, the one a ſtring in- 
ſtrument, formed of twenty chords, arranged in pairs, 
and tuned to uniſon or octave, fo that they yielded 
ten ſounds z the invention whereof is aſcribed, by ſome | 
to Sappho; by others, to the Lydians; and, by ſome, 
to Timotheus of Miletus. 
The other was a kind of flute, which, at the ſame time, 
yielded very high and very low notes. 'The former kind 
was, at leaſt, much improved by Timotheus of Miletus, 
who is ſaid to have been impeached of a crime; becauſe 
by increafing the number of chords, he ſpoiled and diſ- 
credited the ancient muſic. 
Macas, in the Ancient /7ufic, is alſo uſed to denote the 
bridge of any in{trument. 
MAGAURI, in Or:##/:/:7y, the name of a Braſilian bird, 
a ſnecies of 5TORK : it is of the ſize of the common 
white ſtork; its neck is a foot long, and its beak ſtrait 
and pointed, and nine fingers breadth in length; its legs 
long and naked; its tail is ſhort; its head, neck and 
body, are covered with ſnow-white feathers; on the 
throat theſe are very long, very white and valuable; its 
wings and tail have their long feathers black ; its legs are 
red; and its fleſh catable. | 
MAGAZINE, in the Military Art, a place in fortified 
towns, where all forts of {tores arc kept; and where car- 
penters, wheelwrights, tmiths, &c. are employed in making 
things ncedful to furniſhi out the train of artillery. 
MaGAzixt, powder, is a building conſtructed for keeping 
large quantities of powder. 'Theſe magazines were for- 
merly towers erected in the town walls; but many in- 
conveniences attending this ſituation of them they are now 
placed in different parts of the town. 'They were at firit 
conſtructed with Gothic arches ; but M. Vauban, find- 
ing theſe too weak, conſtructed them in a ſemicircular 
form of the following dimenſions, viz. fixty feet long 
within, and twenty-five broad; the foundations eight or 
nine feet thick; and eight feet high from the foundation 
to the ſpring of the arch; the floor about two feet from 
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the ground to prevent damp; and conſequently fix feet | MAGAZINE, artillery, or the magazine to a field battery, is 


for the height of the ſtory. 

The thinneſt part or hanches of the arch is three feet 
thick, and the arch made of four leſſer ones, one over 
the other, and the outſide of the whcle terminated in a 
ſlope to form the roof; from the higheſt part of the arch 
to the ridges is eight feet, which makes the angle ſome- 
what greater than ninety degrees; the two wings, or gable 
ends, are four feet thick, raiſed ſomewhat higher than 
the roof, as is cultomary in other buildings; as to their 
foundations they are five teet thick, and as deep as the 
nature of the ground required. 

"The piers or long fides are ſupported by four counter- 
ſorts, each of fix feet broad, and four feet long, and 
their interval twelve feet; between the intervals of the 
counterſorts, are air-holes, in order to keep the maga- 
Zine dry and free from dampneſs; the dices of theſe air- 
holes are commonly a foot and a half every way, and the 
vacant ſpace round them three inches, made fo, as the 
in and outſides be-in the ſame direction. The dices ſerve 
to prevent an enemy trom throwing fire in, to burn the 
magazine, and for a farther precaution, it is neceſſary to 
ſtop thefe holes with ſeveral iron plates, that have fmall 
holes in them like a ſkimmer, otherwiſe fire might be 
tied to the tail of ſome ſmall animal, and ſo drive it in that 
way ; this would be no hard matter to do, ſince where 


this precaution has been neglected, egy-ſhells have been MAGAZINE, or Pow DER- Roou, in a thip, a c 


found within, that have been carried there by wealles. 
10 keep the floor from dampnets, beams arc laid long 
ways, and to prevent theſe beams from being ſoon rot- 
ten, large ſtones are laid under them; theſe beams are 
eight or nine inches ſquare, or rather ten high and eight 
broad, which 1s better, and cightcen inches diſtant from 
cach other; their interval is filled with dry ſea coals, or 
chips of dry ſtones, then over theſe beams are others laid N 
croſs-ways, of four inches broad, and five high, which 
are covered with two inch planks. 
Mr. Belidor would have brick walls made under the 
fioor, inſtead of beams, and a double floor laid on the 
croſs-beamsz which docs not appear to be fo well as 
the manner propoſed here; the reader is, however, at 
liberty to chooſe the method he likes belt, 
T'o give light to the magazine, a window is made in each 
wing, which are ſhut up by two ſhutters of two or three 
inches thick, one within and the other without; that 
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Wall, which ſupports the two ſmall arches of 
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which is on the outſide is covered w; : 
and is faſtened with bolts, as well * ** 
Theſe windows are made very high, for 0 2 
dents, and are opened by means of a ladder, , 
to the magazine in fine dry weather. » © give air 
There is likewiſe a double door mad 

the one opens on the outſide, and 4 — planks, 
the outſide one is alfo covered with an ir within, 
and both are locked by a ſtrong double 1 ble, 
ſtore-keeper has the key of the outſide, and the Frm 
nor that of the inſide : the door ought to face 0 * 
nearly, if poſſible; in order to render th © fouth 


e inſide. 
ar of acci. 


. | Ce Marat; 
light as can be, and that the wind blowin * ag 
dry and warm. Sometimes a wall of ten *. Bel o 
18 


built round the 99gaz/ne about twelve diſtant 
prevent any thing trom approaching it without 
Mr. Muller has propoſed ſome alterations, by wa T 
8 in M. Vauban's conſtruction, Ar h * 
is Practical Fortification, p. 210, Ke. 18 
If large magazines are required, the piers or fide 
which ſupport the arch, ſhould be ten feet thick 5 
two feet long, and twenty-five feet high; f 


from it to 
being ſeen, 


enty- 
the middle 


. N the n 
floor, eight fect high and eighteen inches thick, ung 


likewife the arches : the thickneſ: of the great arch ſhould 
be three feet fix inches, and the counterforts, as well 
the air-holes, the ſame as before. Magazines of thi 
kind ſhould not be erected in fortified towns, but in tow 
inland part of the country ncar the capital, where w 
enemy 1s expected. It has been obſerved, that after the 
centres of fſemicircular arches are ſtruck, they lettle at 
the crown and riſe up at the hanches; now as this 
ſhrinking of the arches muſt be attended with ill conte. 
quences, by breaking the texture of the cement after j 
has been partiy dricd, and allo by opening the joints of 
the vouiloirs at one end, Mr. Hutton, in his Treatiſe on 
Bridges, tas propoſed to remedy this inconvenience, with 
regard to bridges, by the arch of equilibration : and a; 
the ill effect is much greater in powder magazines, he 
has alſo propoſed to find an arch of equilibration for them 
alſo; and to conutruct it when the ſpan is twenty feet, 
the pitch or Height ten, which are the ſame dimenſions 
as thoſe of the ſemicircle, the inclined exterior walls, at 
top, forming an angle of 113%, and the height of their 
angular point above the top of the arch equal to ſeven 
feet : this curious queſtion was anſwered in 1775, by the 
Rev. Mr. Wildbore, and the folution of it may be fourd 
in Mr, Hutton's Miſcellanea Mathematica. 


uſually made about fifty or ſixty yards behind the platform, 
This is a cavity dug in the ground about four feet deep, 
and the earth thrown between the pit and the platform; 
the ſides of the pit are ſometimes planked round to keep 
it dry and to prevent the earth from crumbling in; and 
the powder-barrels placed here are covered with hurdles 
and earth, or tanned hides, to preſerve the powder from 
wet or fire. The communication to the magazine is by 
a floping trench beginning to deſcend about five or hx 
yards behind the platform; and the earth is thrown on 
that ſide where it will moſt conveniently cover the per- 
ſons who remove the barrels of powder from the great 
magazine to the battery or ſmall magazine. When there 
are many cannons in the battery, and the ſervice is quick, 
it is cuſtomary to have, for every two pieces, a ſmall 
magazine to hold twenty or thirty barrels of powder; this 
is placed about fifteen or twenty yards behind the plat- 
form, and againſt the merlon between the cannon; and 
as theſe barrels are uſed, they are replaced by others from 
the great magazine. At cach magazine a centinel 15 
placed to prevent accidents; and in order to prevent 
erſons from coming into the battery and magazines wo 
— no buſineſs there, a trench is ſometimes dug behind 
the magazine and carried into the trenches which con- 
municate between the megazine and baitery. 
loſe room 
or ſtore-houſe built in the fore, or aſterpart of a ſhip's 
hold, to contain the gunpowder ufed in battle, &c. Tis 
apartment is ſtrongly ſecured againſt fire, and no pet- 
ſon is ſuffered to enter it with a lamp or candle; it i 
therefore lighted, as occaſion requires, by means ci t , 
candles or lamps which are fixed in the LIGHTTH" 
contiguous to it. 
AGBOTE, or MzGBoTE, formed of the — pre 
i. c. cognatus, and Vote, compenſatio, in Our Jus 
ters, a compenſation for the ſlaying or murder 4 = 
kinſman, in ancicnt times, when corporal pum s 
for murder, &c. were ſometimes commuted into Ru 
niary fines, if the friends and relations of the party 


mination given to divers communities of _ 
ing, 2 of penitent courtezans; ſom 
called Mug dalanettes. such 
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at Metz, eſtabliſhed in 1452; thoſe 
in 14923 thoſe at Naples firſt eſtabliſhed in 
4 dowed by queen Sancha, to ſerve as a re- 
Nog ublic courtezans, who ſhould betake them- 
* b cntance 3 and thoſe of Rouen and Bour- 
ſelres 7 el had their original among thoſe of Paris in 
de aux, 
1018. aſteries there are three kinds of per- 
In each of om the firſt conſiſt of thoſe who are 
ſons and ao 2 vows, and theſe bear the name of St. 
admitte the congregation of St. Martha is the ſecond, 
Mage 40 \ofed of thoſe whom it is not judged proper 
and 18 15 vows; finally, the congregation of St. Laza- 
* ofed of ſuch as are detained there by force. 
- oh 2 of St. Magdalen at Rome were eſtabliſhed 
2 ng ” Clement VIII. ſettled a revenue on 
by pop 14 farther appointed, that the effects of all public 
they ory dying inteſtate, ſhould fall to them; and that 
ape W of the reſt ſhould be invalid, unleſs they 
5 hel a portion of their effects, which was to be 
i leaſt a fifth part, to them. 
MAGDALEX hoſpital. See r a 
MAGDALED, a word uſed by diſpenſatory wary to ex- 
roſs any thing made up into a cylindric form. The com- 
mon rolls of plaſters which the apothecaries make up, 
he ready for rg v upon occaſion, are thus called, 
alſo the rolls of ſulphur or common brimſton®# 
* AGDALI E, or MaGDAL1DES,the ſame as Magdallones, 
rolls of ſulphur, plaſter, &c. : 
MAGELLANIC clonas, whitiſh appearances like clouds, 
ſeen in the heavens towards the ſouth pole, and having 
the ame apparent motion as the ſtars. 
They are three in number, two of them near each other. 
The largeſt lies far from the ſouth pole; but the other 
two are not many degrees more remote from it than the 
neareſt conſpicuous ſtar, that 1s, about eleven degrees. 
Mr. Boyle conjectures, that if theſe clouds were ſeen 
through a good teleſcope, they would appear to be mul- 
tudes of tmall ſtars, like the milky way. Boyle's Works 
abr. vol i. p. 295» 
3 nk. anſer magellanicus, in Ornithology. See 
Coosf. 
MAGGOT, the common name of the fly- worm, bred in fle ſh, 
from the egg of the great blue fleſh-fly. Notwithſtand- 
ing the diſtaſte for this animal, its ſigure and ſtructure 
ot parts are greatly worth attending to, and may ſerve as 
ageneral liiſtory of the claſs of worms produced from the 
edes of flies. 
"Tis mimal is white and fleſhy ; its body is compoſed of 
a under of rings, like the bodies of caterpillars, and 


te amal, of aſſuming different figures, being, at times, 
more or leſs extended in length, and conſequently more 
or lefs thick. 

Norrithitanding that this creature has no legs, it is 
able to move itſelf very ſwiftly, and, in its firſt attempt 
to more its body, is extended to its greateſt length, and 
Wumes ſomething of the figure of a pointed cone. The 
painted part of this cone is the head of the animal, and 
dun t eparated from the next ring by any deeper furrow 
tlan the reſt of the rings are from one another. In 
bone ſtates of the animal one may ſee two ſhort horns 
tuuſt out from the head; but what are more conſtantly 
obſertable are two brown icaly hooks; theſe are, how- 
ever, tometimes hid, and have cach of them a ſheath, or 
Ale, into which the animal can retract them at pleaſure. 
Theſc hooks are bent into an arch, the concavity of which 
3 toward the plane on which the creature is placed, 
and they are thickeſt at their inſertion in the head, and 


thence diminith gradually, till they terminate in a fine 
arp point. 


Theſe two hooks are placed in a parallel direction, and 


e * and therefore cannot ſerve in 

age 9A to grind the food between, but mercly 

Arbre woes it of ops. that it may be of a proper 

"The erke e f * the Creature. : : 

which 13 8 elides theſe two hooks a kind of dart, 

3 3 out a third part of their length, and Is 
dw an equal diſtance between them. This alſo is 


rown } "> T 4 * . . * .* 
wn like chem, and icaly ; it is quite ſtrait, and ter- 
minates in a 


= . 5 a 
two ſcaly #1 aue point. The hooks have, as it were, 
tended tnorns at their points, and this dart ſeems in- 
"tee, by reiterated 


pieces of fleſh, (hx. Ae to divide and break the 
all = ele have ſeparated from the reſt, into 
media: | 
hooks, h | Plow the apertures for the egreſs of the 
des not thew th; þ South of the animal; the creature 
te prefſure be 0 wag opening unleſs preſſed ; but if 
u, and there 45 155 y managed, it will fuſſiciently open 
tuberance, e e diſcovered within it a {mall pro- 
day very naturally be ſuppoſed either 


the ton 
Vo Sue, or the lucker of the animal. 
L II . NV. 212. 
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The hooks in this creature not only ſupply the place of 
teeth, but alſo of legs; fnce it is by faſtening theꝛe 
hooks into the ſubſtance it is placed on, and then draw- 
ing up its body to it, that it pulls itſelf along. 

The back of the creature lowers itſelf by degrees as it ap- 
proaches the extremity of the belly, and near the place 
where the back begins to lower itſelf, are placed the crea- 
ture's two principal organs of reſpiration. One may 
perceive there two ſmall roundiſh brown ſpots z theſe are 
very eaſily diſtinguiſhable by the naked eye, becauſe the 
reſt of the body of the creature is white; but if we take 
in the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, each of theſe ſpots appears to 
be a brown circular eminence raifed a little above the reſt 
of the body. On cach of theſe ſpots one may alſo dif- 
cover three oblong oval cavities, ſomething in the thape 
of button-holes; theſe are ſituated in a parallel direction 
to one another, and their length nearly in a perpendicu- 
lar direction to that of the body of the animal. 

Theſe apertures are ſo many ſtigmata or air-holes, open- 
ings deſtined to admit the air neceſſary to the life of the 
animal. The creature has {ix of theſe ſtigmata, three 
in each ſide of its body. 

The great tranſparence of the body of this inſect, gives us 
an opportunity alſo to diſtinguiſh that it has on cach ſide 
a large white veſſel running the whole length of the hdy. 
It is caſy to follow the courſe of theſe veſſels through their 
whole length, but they are moſt diſtin of all toward 
its hinder part, and they are always ſeen to terminate 
each in the brown ſpot before deſcribed ; this leaves us 
no room to doubt but that they are the two principal 
tracheæ. 

Theſe poſterior trachez have been well known to the la- 
ter naturaliſts; but there arc two others beſides theſe 
which they ſeem not to have diſtinguiſhed. Theſe are 
ſituated in the anterior part of the animal, and are cafly 
diſcovered by following the courſe of the trachez on each 
ſide; for though theſe all the way diminiſh in their dia- 
meters as they approach the head of the animal, yet it 
may be eaſily enough ſeen where they terminate, which is 
(taking the head for one ring) in the junction of the ſe- 
cond and third ring. In this place the naked eye cafily 
diſcovers a ſmall ſpot at the extremity of each, which 
viewed with a good microſcope appears to be a plain ſtig- 
ma, of the figure of a funnel with half of it cut oſt, and 
very elegantly indented, and as it were fringed at the 
edges. 

Theſe ſtigmata in the anterior part of the body, are as 
conſtant in this creature, as the poſterior ones, but it 
ſeems to have none of thoſe which the caterpillarclaſs are 
furniſhed with along their ſides; though it ſeems from the 
{tructure of the fly it afterwards transforms itſelf into, 
that it ought to have them, ſince that has ſtigmata in their 
places. 

The ramiſications of the two great tracheæ are very beau- 
tifully ſeen in this creature, cſpecially on its belly; and 
it is remarkable that no veſſel analogous to the great artery 


in the caterpillar claſs can be diſcovered in theſe; though, 


if there were any ſuch, their great tranſparence muſt 
needs make them very eaſily diſtinguiſhable; nor could 
its dilatations and contractions, if ſo conliderabie as in that 
claſs of animals, be leſs ſo. See CATERPILLAR. 
Malpighi imagined that artery, in the caterpillar-claſs, a 
ſeries of hearts; in its place, however, there may be ſeen 
in theſe animals a true heart. It is ealy to obſerve in 
theſe creatures, about the fourth ring of the body, a ſmall 
fleſhy part, which has alternate contractions and dilata- 
tions, and is not only diſcoverable in the body by mcans 
of the creature's tranſparence; but on making a proper 
ſection of them in the ſecond, third, and fourth rings, 
will be thrown out of the body of the creature, and will 
afterwards continue its beats for ſome minutes. Reau— 
mer's Hitt. Inſect. vol iv. p. 166, ſeq. 


MAGI, or Mac1axs, a title which the ancient Perſians 


ave to their wiſe men, or philoſophers. 
The learned are in great perplexity about the original of 
the word magus, aa. Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus, 
Strabo, &c. derive it from the Perhan language, in which 
it ſignified @ ie, or perſon appointed to officiate in 
holy things; as Druid, among the Gauls; Gymno/ophif?, 
among the Indians; and Levite, among the Hebrews. 
Others dcrive it from the Greek weyas, great; which 
they ſay, being borrowed of the Greeks, by the Perſians, 
was returned in the form of ways; but Voſſius, with 
more probability, brings it from the Hebrew MAN haga, 
to meditate; whence 'in, maaghim, in Latin me- 
ditabundi, q. d. people addicted to meditation. Sce the 
ſcquel of this article. 
Magi, among the Perſians, anſwers to coe, or 1207090, 
among the Greeks /apiextes, among the Latins; Druids, 
among the Gauls; Gymnoſephi/ts, among the Indians; 
and prophets, or prieſts, among the Egyptians. ; 
The ancient Magi, according to Ariſtotle and Laertius, 
3P Were 
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were the ſole authors and conſervators of the Perſian phi- 


loſophy; and the philoſophy principally cultivated among 
them, was theology, and politics; they being always 
eſteemed as tle interpreters of all law, both divine and 
human; on which account they were wonderfully re- 
vered by the people. Hence, Cicero obſerves, that none 
were admitted to the crown of Perſia, but ſuch as were 
well inſtructed in the difcipline of the Magi; who taught 
Tx Hai, and ſhewed princes how to govern. 
Plato, Apuleius, Laertius, and others, agree, that the 
philoſophy of the mag: related principally to the worſhip 
of the gods: they were the perſons who were to offer 
rayers, ſupplications, and ſacrifices, as if the gods would 
b. heard 5 them alone. 
But, according to Lucian, Suidas, &c. this theology, or 
worthip of the gods, as it is called, about which the Mag. 
were employed, was little more than the diabolical art of 
divination ; fo that weyz, {triclly taken, was the art of 
divination. Theſe people were held in ſuch veneration 
among the Perſians, that Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 
among other things, had it engraven on his monument, 
that he was the maſter of the Magi. 
Philo Judzus deſcribes the Magi to be diligent inquirers 
into nature, out ol the love they bear to truth; and who, 
ſetting themſelves apart from other things, contemplate 
the divine virtues the more clearly, and initiate others in 
the ſame myſteries. 
The Mugi, or Magians, formed one of the two grand ſe: 
into which the idolatry of the world was divided between 
five and ſix hundred years before Chriſt. Theſe abomi- 
natedall thoſe images which were worthipped by the other 
fect, denominated SAB1ANS, and paid their worſhip to 
the Deity under the emblem of fire. Their chief doc- 
trine was, that there were two principles, one of which 
was the cauſe of all good, and the other the cauſe of all 
evil. The former was repreſented by light, and che lat- 
ter by darknets, as their trueſt ſymbols; and of the com- 
poſition of theſe two they ſuppoſed that all things in the 
world were made. The good god they called Yazdan, 
denominated by the Greeks Oroſmades; and the evil god 
Ahraman, whom the Greeks called Arimanius. Con- 
cerning theſe two Gods, there was this diiference of 
opinion among them ; that whereas ſome held both of 
them to have been from all eternity, there were others who 
contended, that the good God only was eternal, and that 
the other was created. But they both agreed in this, that 
there will be a continual oppoſition between theſe two, 
till the end of the world; when the former ſhall over- 
come the latter ; and that from thenceforth each of them 
thall have his world to himſelf; that is, the good God 
ſhall have his world, with all good men with him, and 
the evil god his world with all evil men with him. The 
good God they always worthipped before fire, as being 
the cauſe of light, and eſpecially before the ſun, as be- 
ing, in their opinion, the moſt perfect fire, and cauſing 
the molt perfect light: and, for this reaſon they had, i: 
all their temples, fire continually burning on altars, 
erected in them for that purpoſe. Before theſe ſacred 
fires they performed all their public acts of devotion, as 
they likewile practiſed their private devotions before their 
private fires in their own lioaſes. Such were the tenets 
of this ſet, when Smerdis, who was the principal leader 
of it, having uſurped the crown aſter the death of Cam- 
byſes, was ſtain by ſeven princes of Perſia; and many of 
the Mazianswho adhered to him ſhared likewiſe the famc 
fate. In conſequence of this event thoſe who adopted 
the ſentiments oi this ſect were called, by way of de- 
riſion, Mugians, from mige-gu/h, which fignifed, in 
the language of the country then in uſe, one that had his 
ears cropped, The whole fect of the Magians would ſoon 
have ſunk into utter extinction, it it had not in a few 
years after this period, been revived and reformed by 
Zoroalter. Thus celebrated philoſopher, called by the 
Perftans Zerduſht or Zaratufh, began about thetliirty=ſixth 
year of the reign of Darius, to reſtore and retorm the 
Magian ſyſtem of religion, He was not only excellently 
ikilled in all the learning of the Eaſt, that prevailed in 
his time; but likewiſe thoroughly verſed in the Jewiſh 
religion, and in all the ſacred writings of the Old Leſta- 
ment that were then extant, whence ſome have inferred 
that he was a native Jew both by birth and profeſſion; 
and that he had been ſervant to one of the prophets, pro- 
bably to Ezekiel or Danicl. He made his firſt appear- 
ance in Media, in the city of Xiz, now called Aderbi- 
jan, as fome ſay ; or according to others, in Ecbatana, 
now called 'Fauris, Initead of admitting the exiſtence 
of two firſt cauſes, with the AZagians, he introduced a 
principle ſuperior to them both, one ſupreme God, who 
created both theſe, and out of theſe two produced, ac- 
cording to his ſovercigu pleaſure, every thing elſe. Sec 
Tfaiah v. 5, 6, 7. 
In order to avoid making God the author of all evil, hc 


4 


taught, that God originally created only Heli * 

that darkneſs or evil followed it by conſequen doo and 
ſhadow doth the perſon. According to his dochs as the 
was one ſupreme Being independently, and — 
from all eternity: under him there were ae 

one the angel of light, the author and director of - ingen, 


all 0. 
and the other the angel of darkneſs, who is the 118 
l 6 U or 


and director of all evil: theſe two, out of the uz. 

of light and darkneſs made all things that ME 
are in a ſtate of perpetual conflict ; fo that when 
angel of light prevails, there the moſt is good, and ao; 
the angel of darkneſs prevails, there the moſt ie N 
this ſtruggle ſhall continue to the end of the world 4 
then there ſhall be a general reſurrection, and 26 . 
judgment; after which the angel of darknes; alk 
diſciples thall go into a world of their own, where they 
ſhall ſuffer in everlaſting darkneſs the puniſhment of hes. 
evil deeds; and the angel of light and his diſcinles a 
go into a world of their own, where they ſhall es 
in everlaſting light, the reward due unto their _ 
deeds : and henceforward they ſhall for ever remain g. 
parate. Thoſe who remain of this ſect in Perf, and 
India, in the preſent day, retain the fame doctrine. 
Zoroaſter alſo cauſed fire-temples to be erected where. 
ever he came: for having ſeigned, that he was taken yy 
into heaven, and there inſtructed in the doArines he 
taugAt by God himſelf, out of the midſt of a great 4-1 
moit bright flame of fire, he taught his followers, 1 
fire was the trueſt fhechinah of the divine preſence: 
that the ſun being the moſt perfect fire, God had ther: 


the throne of his glory, and the refidence of his dine 


preſence in a peculiar manner; and next to thi; i 
our elementary 2 : and, therefore, he ordered them t 
direct all their worſhip to God, firſt towards the fun, 
which they called Mithra, and next towards their facre! 
fires : and when they came before theſe fires to worſtip, 
they always approached them on the welt ſide, that har. 
ing their faces towards them, and alfo towards the riſing 
ſun at the ſame time, they might direct their worſhip to- 
wards both. And in this po{:ure they always performed 
every act of their worſhip. Zoroaſter allo pretended, 
that he brought ſome of the heavenly fire with him on 
his return, and placed it on the altar of the Hirst fre. 
temple, which he erected at Xiz, in Media, wt 

was propagated to all the relt. And on this account, 
their prieſts careſully watch it, and never {ſuffer it to be 
extinguithed, 

Zoroaſter, having aſſumed the character of a divine pro- 
phet and reformer of religion, retired into a cave, devot- 
ing himſelf to prayer and meditation, where lie compoſed 
the book called the ZEN D, in which his pretended re:c- 
lations were contained. From Media he removed 1:t9 
Bactriaz and he went alſo into India among the Brac! 
mans, and having acquired all their knowledge in Mm» 
thematics, philoſophy, and aſtronomy, returned and com- 
municated the knowledge he had acquired to bis Mag 
ans : and thus they became famous for their kill in thcts 
ſciences z ſo that a learned man and a Magian were Oquir 
valent terms. The vulgar conceived of them as parts 
aQuated and inſpired by ſupernatural powers: and hence 
thoſe who pretended to wicked and diabolical acts ai 
ſumed the name of Magians; and the term mag can 
acquired its evil meaning. However this diltingudcd 
knowledge was confined to thoſe who were by Kage 
eminence, the A7asi, or the prieſts ; who, kt thote c. 
the Jews, being of the fame tribe, appropriated thc 
learning to their own families. Theile Prieſts were on 
tributed into three orders, viz. the inferior clergy, e 
ſuperiutendants who governed them, and the arctunig!s 
or high-prieſt : and their churches or temples were = 
of three ſorts, parochial or oratories; fire-temples 

which fire was kept continually burning on a ec 
tar; and the fire-temple in which the archimagus reſides. 
Zoroaſter at length carried his religions yam $0. 
royal court of Suſa, and made Darius a proteif*ts 15 
ther with moſt of the great men of the kinggotg. 
rius was ſo attached to the Ag fvitem, that he neue 
an archimagus, and ordered, that @micng deter n, 
ſhould be engraven on his monument, that he was 5 75 
of the Magians. Hence the kings of Perſia were _ 
dercd as pertaining to the ſacerdotal tribe, a Str 
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ways initiated in the ſacred order of the ane 3 
they took on them the crown, or were mang ubs 

the kingdom. galch in Bed 
Zoroaſter, after this ſucceſs, returned to Pace?“ bie 
where, according to his own inſttetion, he a | (here be 
to reſide, as archimagus or head of the bee 15 
reigned in ſpirituals, with the fam authority „ chem 
whole empire, as the king did 1 temporass 1% kin 
hence probably aroſe the miſtake of making l ds 
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f | . vr .fuorifice. to his 2593 
BaQria. Zoroalter, at length, fell a BUOY Argap, king 
for having concerted an enterprize 4g At s . 
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of the © 
rav him * s x f p 71 * 
n led Pactria with an army, and flew Zoroatter, wit: 


er to his religion; the Scythian prince in- 

e vielts of this patriarchal church, to the number of 

ds * ſons, and demoliſhed all the ſire-temples in 

ciget) ig This is faid to have happened in the 35th 

Guy b Darius: Pythagoras derived a great part of hi, 

year's. e from Zoroaiter, and his diſciples the Aagians. 

Nadz Conn. vol. i. : 

Their deſcendents, the modern Mag!, or n 
s are divided into three claſtes; whereot the brit, 

= | moſt learned, neither eat nor kill animals; but ad- 
kts to the old inſtitution of abſtaining from living crea- 

The Auel of the ſecond claſs refrain only from 
e ee I; aſt kill all indifferently, it 
tame animals; nor do the Tait kill : a * | 

bring the trim and diſtinguiſhing lettled notion of tem 
l, rs uit hb vxL@00 Evaly that there 15 0 tranſmigration / 
„„. See Mert ursrchosis and Can RES. 

MAGIC, Mac ia, Maget, in its ancient ſenſe, the ſcience, 
or diſcipline and doctrine, of the Magi, or wiſe-men of 
perha. See the preceding article. : 

Magic, ina more modern lente, is a ſeience which teaches 
to perform wonderful and ſurpriſing effects. : 

The word magic originally carried with it a very inno- 
cent, nav, a very laudable, meaning; being uſed purely 
0 geniſy the ſtudy of wiſdom, and the more ſublime 
parts of kno" ledge 3 but, in regard the ancient Mage 
eazazed themſelves in aſtrology, divination, ſorcerv, 
dc. the term Magic, in time, became odious, and 
was only uſed to ſignify an unlawful and diabolical 
Lind of ſcience, depending, as it was pretended, on the 
aNſtance of the devil, and departed fouls. 
V any wonder how ſo vain and deceitful a ſcience ſhould 
gun o much credit and authority over men's minds, Pliny 
vires the reaſon of it. It is, ſays he, becauſe it has poſſeſſed 
elf of three ſciences of the moſt eſteem among men, 
taking from each all that is great and marvellous in it. 
Nobody doubts but it kad its origin in medicine, and 
that it infinuated itſelf into the minds of the people, un- 
der pretence of affording extraordinary remedies. To 
theſe fine promiſes is added every thing in religion that 
i; pompous and ſplendid, and that appears calculated to 
blind and captivate mankind. And, laitly, it mingled 
julicary aſtrology with the reſt, perſuading people, cu- 
nous of ſuturity, that it ſaw every thing to come in the 
bearens. Agrippa divides magic into three kinds, natu—- 
ral, celeial, and ceremonial, or ſuper/{itious. 

Nigg natural is no more than the application of natural 
ue cauſes to paſſive things or ſubjects ; by means 
wereof many ſurpriſing, but yet natural effects are pro- 
daced. 

Macic celeſtial borders nearly on judiciary Aſtrology ; it 
tributes to ſpirits a kind of rule, or dominion, over the 
pancts z and to the planets a dominion over men; and 
n thote principles, builds a ridiculous kind of tyitem. 

Mie ſuperſhitious, or gertic, conſiſts in the invocation 
of devils its effects are uſually evil and wicked, though 
rery ſtrange, and ſeemingly ſurpaſſing the powers of na- 
mire; they are ſuppoſed to be produced by virtue of ſome 

compact, cither tacit or exprets, with evil ſpirits 3 but 

the cruth is, theſe ſuppoled compacts have not the power 

Ut 's ufnally imagined z nor do they produce half thoſe 
fleets ordinarily atcribed to them. 

Magic lantern, an optic machine contrived by Kircher: 

ee his Ars Magna Lucis et Umbr:&, p. 768, 769), by 

mus waercof little painted images are repreſented on 
an OPyolite wall of a dark room, magnified to any big- 
nis at pleaſure. 

Magie lantern, conſtruftion of the. Suppoſe ABCD 
(44 _ Optics, fig. 19.) a common tin lantern, to which 
8 added a tube to draw out FG. In H is fixed a me- 
mic concave ſpeculum, of a ſoot diameter at moit, or 
four inches at Icaſt ; or, in lieu thereof, near the extre— 
mit) of the tube, there mutt be placed a convex lens, 
conſiſting of a ſegment of a ſmall ſphere, its diameter 
8 excceding a few inches. The uſe of this lens 1s to 

wow a ſtrong light upon the image; and ſometimes a 

concave ſpeculum is uſed with the lens, in order ro make 

to mage ill more vivid. In the focus of the concave 

S or lens, is placed a lamp L; within the tube, 

e. is ſoldered to the fide of the lantern, is placed 

2 1 E 2 on both ſides, being a portion of a 

che oy, nav ing its focus about the dutancs gt three 

* 8 E ae extreme part of the tube F M, is tquare, 

m aperture quite through, ſo as to receive an 
ales, an = O, paſled into it; in this frame are round 
inneſs of rae two in diameter. According to a 
dals; ang _ holes are drawn circles on a plain t in 

nn theſe circles are painted any figures or ima- 

e, with trauſparent watmr-coiours. Theſe 

into the frame, and placed inverted!y, at a 

ce rom the focus of the lens I, will be pro- 


oblong fram 


805, ar picaſure 
mages fitte: 
little diſtan. 
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giouſly magnified in all their colours, and an in erect ſitu- 
ation. By having the inſtrument fo contrived, as that 
the lens I may move in a flide, the focus may be made 
aud conſequently the image appear diſtinct, at almoſt any 
diſtance. 
Or thus: — Every thing being managed as in the former, 
into the ſliding tube F G, intert another convex lens K, 
the ſegment of a ſphere ſomewhat larger than I. Now, 
if the picture be brought nearer to I than the diſtance of 
the focus, diverging rays will be propagated, as if the 
proceeded from the object; wherefore, if the lens K be 
ſo placed, as that the object is very near its focus, the 
image will beexhibited on the wall, exccedingly magnified. 
The lamp being placed in 
the focus of the concave ſpeculum, or any convex glaſs, 
the rays will be propagated parallel to cach other, and 
the image will be ſtrongly illumined, and will there- 
fore emit a great number of rays upon the lens I. But, 
being ſuppoſed to be placed near the lens I, the inverted 
image of the picture inverted muſt be formed on the op- 
poſite wall, exceedingly magnified, after its refraction 
through the lens; and it will be ſtil! the more magnified, 
as the lens is a ſegment of a leſs ſphere, and as the pie- 
ture is placed nearer the focus of the lens: in a dark 
place, therefore, the picture will be repreſented prodi- 
ouſly large and extremely vivid. 
Fo heighten the light, ſpecula are preferred to lenſes; 
the focus of a ſpeculum being nearer than that of a lens. 
De Chales orders the diameter of the lens I to be two, 
four, or five digits, and in a ſubduble proportion to the 
other K; z. e. if I be five digits, K mult be ten; and the 
diameter of the ſpeculum, according to the ſame, is to 
be two digits. Zahnius chooſes to have the diamcter of 
I 7, of a foot; and that of K one foot and ;, &c. 
Little animals being included in the magic lantern, in the 
manner obſerved in ſpeaking of the microſcope, or any 
little tranſparent objects faſtened to a flice of tele or 
glaſs, and ſubſtituted inſtead of images, the magic lantern 
will become a microſcope. 
A view of the inſtrument itſelf may be ſeen in fg. 10, 
N 2, in which % is the lens that throws the light of 
the candle or lamp a on the object de, and +/ is the lens 
that magniſies the image /g on the white wall FH in a 
dark room. It is plain, that if the tube þ n+ /mc be 
contracted, and the glaſs + / be brought nearer the object 
de, the image /g will be enlarged ; and hence this /ax- 
tern has been called the /anterna meraloorajhica. On the 
contrary, if the tube be protracted, the image of the obs 
jet will be diminiſhed. 
M. Euler propoſed a ſcheme to introduce viſion by re- 
fleted light into the mazic /antern, as well as the /olar 
MICRO<COPE, by which many inconveniences to which 
thoſe inſtruments are ſubject, might be avoided. For 
this purpoſe, he fays, that nothing is neceiſary but a 
large concave mirror, perforated as for a teleſcope, and 
that the light be ſo ſituated, that none of it may pals 
directly through the perforation, fo as to fall on the image 
of the objects upon the ſcreen. Ile propoſes to have 
four different machines for objedꝭs of different ſizes; the 
firit ſor thoſe of fix ſect long, the ſecond ſor thole of one 
foot, the third ſor thoſe. of two inches, and the fourth 
ſor thoſe of two lines. An idea of this contrivance is 
giren in Tub. III. Ortics fig. 42, in which OD repreſents 
the concave mirror, I. the object, % J, the lights, and A 
the lens, through which the rays are tranſmitted to the 
ſcreen. Nov. Com. Fetrop. vol iii. p. 363. 
a ſeries of num- 
bers, in mathematical proportion; fo diſpoſed in parauel 
and equal ranks, as that the ſums of cach row, taken 
ither perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally, are 
equal. 
The ſeveral numbers which compoſe any ſquare number 
(for inſtance, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. to 25 incluſive, which 
compoſe ihe ſquare number 25) being diſpeſed aiter cach 
other, in a {ſquare ſigure of 25 cells, each in its cell; if 
then you change the order of theſe numbers, and dit- 
poſe them in the cells in ſuch manner, as that the. ne 
numbers which All an horizontal rank of cells, being adde 
ed together, ſhall make the ſame ſum with the tive numbers 
in any other rauk of cells, whether horizontal, or vertt- 
cal, and even the ſame number with the five in each or 
the two diagonal ranks; this diſpoſition of numbers 15 
called a magic /quare ;, in oppoſition to the former dilſpo- 


. * * ; 'y 
ſition, which is called a natural euere. vec the figures 
following : 
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One would imagine, that theſe magie ſqrares had that 
name given them, in regard this property of all their 
ranks, which, taken any way, make always the ſame ſum, 
appeared extremely ſurpriſing, eſpecially in certain 1g110- 
rant ages, when mathematics pailed for magic; but there 
is a great deal of reaſon to ſuſpect, that theſe ſquares 
merited their name ſtill farther, by the ſuperſtitious oper- 
ations they were employed in, as the conſtruction of 
taliſmans, &c. for, according to the childith 3 
of thoſe days, which attributed virtues to numbers, what 
virtues miglit not be expected from numbers ſo wonder- 
ful ? 

However, what was at firſt the vain — of makers of 
taliſmans and conjurers, has ſince become the ſubject 
of a ſerious reſearch among mathematicians; not that 
they imagine it will lead them to any thing of ſolid uſe or 
advantage. Magic ſquares ſavour too much of their origi- 
nal to be of much uſe; but only as it is a kind of play, 
where the difficulty makes the merit, and it may chance 
to produce ſome new views of numbers, which mathe- 
maticians will not loſe the occaſion of. 

Eman. Moſchopulus, a Greek author of no great anti- 
quity, is the firſt that appears to have ſpoken of magic 
/quares : and, by the age wherein he lived, there is rea- 
fon to imagine he did not look on them merely as a ma- 
thematician. However, he has leſt us ſome rules for 
their conſtruction. In the treatiſe of Cor. Agrippa, ſo 
much accuſed of magic, we find the ſquares of feven 
numbers, viz. from three to nine incluſive, diſpoted ma- 
gically; and it muſt not be ſuppoſed, that thole ſeven 
numbers were preferred to all the other without ſome 
very good reaſon : in effect, it is becauſe their ſquares, 
according to the ſyſtem of Agrippa, and his followers, 
are planetary. The ſquare of 3, for inſtance, belongs to 
Saturn; that of 4 to Jupiter; that of 5 to Mars; that 
of b, to the ſun; that of 7 to Venus; that of 8, to Mer- 
cury; and that of 9, to the moon. M. Bachet applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of magic ſquares, on the hint he had 
taken from the planetary ſquares of Agrippa, as being 
unacquainted with the work of Moſchopulus, which is 
only in manuſcript in the French king's library ; and, 
without the aſſiſtance of any author, he found out a new 
method for thoſe ſquares whoſe root is uneven; for in- 
ilance, 25, 49, Ke. but he could not make any thing of 
thoſe whote root is even. 
Atter him came M. Frenicle, who took the ſame ſubject 
in hand. A certain great algebraiſt was of opinion, that 
whereas the ſixteen numbers which compole the ſquare, 
might be diſpoſed 20922789885000 different ways in a 
natural ſquare (as from the rules of combination it is cer- 
tain they may) they could not be diſpoſed in a magie 
ſquare above ſixteen different ways; but M. Frenicle 
thewed, that they might be thus diſpoſed 878 diſferent 
Ways: whence it appears how muc!. his method exceeds 
the former, which only yielded the 55th part of magic 
ſauares of that of Mr Frenicle. 

to this inquiry he thought fit to add a diſſiculty, that had 
not yet been conſidered : the may ic /qrare, of 7, for in- 
lance, being conſtructed, and its 49 cells filled, if the 
:wo horizontal ranks of ceils, and, at the fame time, the 
two vertical ones, the molt remote from the middle, be 
retrenched, that is, if the whole border or circumference 
of the ſquare be taken away, there will remain a ſquare, 
whoſe root will be 5, aud which will only conſiſt of 
twwenty-live cells. Now, it is not at all ſurpriſing, that 
the ſquare ſhould be no longer magical, becauſe the 
ranks of the large ones were not intended to make the 
ſame ſum, excepting when taken entire with all the ſeven 
numbers that fill their teven cells; fo that being muti- 
lated each of two cells, and having loſt two of their num- 
bers, it may be well expected, that their remainders will 
not any longer make the fame fum. But M. Frenicle 
would not be ſatisfied, unleſs when the circumference or 
border of the magic ſquare was taken away, and even any 
circumference at pleaſure, or, in tine, ſeveral circumfe- 
rences at once, the remaining ſquare were {till magical: 
which laſt condition, no doubt, made theſe /qrares vaſtly 
more magical than ever. 

Again, he inverted that condition, and required that any 
circumference taken at pleaſure, or even ſeveral circum- 
ferences, ſhould be inſeparable from the ſquare; that 
is, that it ſhould ceaſe to be may:cal when they were re- 
moved, and yet continue magical aſter the removal of any 
of the reſt. M. Frenicle, however, gives no general de- 
monſtration of his methods, and frequently ſcems to have 
no other guide but chance. It is true, his book was 
not publiſhed by himſelf, nor did it appear till after his 
death, viz. in 1693. 

In 1703, M. Poignard, canon of Bruſſels, publiſhed a 
treatiſe of ſublime magic ſquares. Before him there had 
been no magic /quares made but for ſerieſes of natural num- 
bers that tormed a ſquare ; but M. Poignard made two 
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very conliderable improvements. 19, 1 
all we numbers that iii a ſquare, for 3 a 
ſix ſucceſſive numbers, which would £11 all! 
a natural ſquare, whoſe ſide is 6, he only takes 
ſucceſiive numbers as there are units in the 7 many 
ſquare, which, in this caſe, ate fix; and thele f of the 
hers alone he diſpoſes in ſuch manner, in the Fe N- 
cells, that none of them are repeated twice in n n 
rank, whether it be horizontal, vertical, or 8 © lame 
whence it follows, that all the ranks, taken all * 
3 muſt always make the ſame ſum which a ' 
'oignard calls repeated progreſſion. 20, Inſtead. Ml, 
ing confined to take theſe numbers according to ti yo be. 
and ſucceſſion of the natural numbers, that is, in as 105 
metical progreſſion, he takes them likewiſe in a SOT 
trical progreſſion, and even in an harmonica] — 
ſion. But with theſe two laſt progreſſions the 3; Bit 
neceſſarily be different to what it was: in the * _ 
filled with numbers in geometrical progreſſion, it _ 
in this, that the products of all the ranks ar r 
: c equal; and 
in the harmonical progreſſion, the numbers of al * 
ranks continually follow that progreſſion : he m * 
ſquares of each of theſe three progreſſions repeated "OY 
This book of M. Poignard gave occaſion to M. Ds 1 Hi 
toturn his thoughts the ſame way, which he did with f 41 
ſucceſs, that he ſeems to have well-nigh completed th 
theory of magic ſquares. He firſt conſiders uneven ſquar ” 
all his predeceſſors on the ſubject having found - wk 
ſtruction of even ones by much the moſt difficult: for 
which reafon M. De la Hire reſerves thoſe for the ll, 
This exceſs of difficulty may ariſe partly from hence, that 
the numbers are taken in arithmetical progreſſion. Wl 
in that progreſſion, if the number of terms be uneven 
that in the middle has ſome properties, which ma bs 
of ſervice z for inſtance, being multiplied by the number 
of terms in the progreilion, the product is equal to the 
ſum of all the terms. | 
M. De la Hire propoſes a general method for uneven 
ſquares, which has ſome ſimitude with the theory of 
compound motions, ſo uſeful and fertile in mechanics. 
As that conſiſts in decompounding motions, and reſoly- 
ing them into others more ſimple; ſo does M. De 1a 
Hire's method conſiſt in reſolving the ſquare that is to 
be conſtructed into two fimple and primitive ſquares. 
It mult be owned, however, it is not quite ſo eaſy to con- 
ceive thoſe two ſimple and primitive ſquares in the com- 
pound or perfect ſquare, as in an oblique motion to ima- 
gine a parallel and perpendicular one. 

zuppoſe a ſquare of cells, whoſe root is uneven, for in- 
{tance 7; and that its forty-nine cells are to be ſilled 
magically with numbers, for inſtance, the firſt . M. 
De la Hire, on the one fide, takes the firſt ſeven num- 
bers, beginning with unity, and ending with the root 7; 
and on * other 7, and all its multiples to 49, exclu- 
ſively ; and as theſe only make fix numbers, he adds o, 
which makes this an arithmetical progreſſion of ſeven 
terms, as well as the other; ©. 7. 14. 21. 28. 35. 4% 
This done, with the firſt progreſſion repeated, he fill the 
ſquare of the root 7 magically : in order to this, he writes 
in the firſt ſeven cells of the fir{t horizontal rank, the 
ſeven numbers propoſed, in what order he pleaſes, for 
that is abſolutely indifferent; and it is proper to obſerve 
here, that thoſe ſeven numbers may be ranged in 5040 
different manners in the fame rank. The order in which 
they are placed in the firſt horizontal rank, be it what it 
will, is that which determines their order in all the reſt. 
For the ſecond horizontal rank, he places in its firlt cell, 
either the third, the fourth, the fifth, or the ſixth num- 
ber, from the firſt number of the firſt rank; and after 
that writes the fix others in order as they follow. For 
the third horizontal rank, he obſerves the ſame method 
with regard to the ſecond, that he obſerved in the ſecond 
with regard to the firſt, and fo of the reſt. For inſtance, 
ſuppoſe the firſt horizontal rank filled with the ſeven 
numbers in their natural order, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, 7; the 
ſecond horizontal rank may either commence with 3, 
with 4, with 5, or with 6 : but in this inſtance it com- 
mences with 3; the third rank therefore muſt commence 
— with 5, the fourth with 7,the fifth 
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15 20.3 4Þ5'_©17 | with 2, the ſixth with 4, and the ſe- 
(3[4| 5]6]7| 1 |2 | venth with6.The commencement! 
51071423 4 | the ranks which follow the firit be· 

IAF ing thus determined, the other num 
14 2A bers as we have already obſerves, 
21314|5]®17 |2| muſt be written down in the order 
415117] | 2] 3| wherein they ſtand in the firſt, going 
jo 711 J2131415100 to 5,6, and 7,andreturning to i, 


2, &c. till every number in the fil. 
rank be found in every rank underncath, according 
to the order arbitrarily pitched upon at firſt. By this means 
it is evident, that no number whatever can be repeated 
twice in the ſame rank ; and by conſequence, * 
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ſeven numbers 1, 


mult of neceſſity make the ſame ſum. 


It appears; 
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The order of the numbers in the firſt rank being deter- 
mined ; if in beginning with the ſecond rank, the fe- 
cond number 2, or the laſt number 7, ſhould be pitched 
upon, in one of thoſe caſes and repeated; and, in the 
ther caſe, the other diagonal would be falſe, unleſs the 
number repeated ſeven times ſhould * to be 4; for 
four times ſeven is equal to the ſum of t, 2, 3, 4, 5 6, 
7: and, 11 general, in every ſquare conſiſting of an un- 
equal number of terms, in arithmetical progreſſion, one 
of the diagonals would be falſe according to thoſe two 
coaſtrutions, unleſs the term always repeated in that 
diagonal, were the middle term of the progreſſion. 
It is not, however, at all neceſſary to take the terms in 
an arithmetical progreſſion ; for, according to this me- 
thod. one may conſtruct a magic ſquare of any numbers 
a: pleaſure, whether they be according to any certain 
progreſſion, or not. If they be in an arithmetical pro- 
greſtion, it will be proper, out of the general method, to 
exc-pt thoſe two conſtructions, which produce a conti- 
naal tepetition of the ſame term, in one of the two dia- 
gonals z an only to take in the caſe, wherein that repe 
mon would prevent the diagonal from being juſt: which 
cile being abſolutely diſregarded, when we computed, 
that the ſquare of 7 might have 20160 different conſtrue- 
tions; it is evident, that by taking that caſe in, it muſt 
have aſtly more. 
To bega the ſecond rank with any other number beſides 
the ſecond and the laſt, muſt not, however, be looked on 
an wirerſal rule: it holds good for the ſquare of 7; 
butifthe ſquare of q, for inſtance, were to be conſtructed, 
and the fourth figure of the firſt horizontal rank were 
pitched on for the firſt of the ſecond, the conſequence 
would be, that the fifth and eighth horizontal ranks 
would likewiſe commence with the ſame number, which 
would therefore be repeated three times in the ſame ver- 
"cl rank, and occaſion other repetitions in all the reſt. 
The general rule, thecefore, mult be conceived thus: let 
ae number in the firſt rank pitched on, forthe commence- 
ment ot the ſecond, have ſuch an exponent of its quota, 
at is, ler the order of its place be ſuch, as that if an 
=! be taken from it, the remainder will not be any juſt 
©2072 part of the root of the ſquare ; that is cannot di- 
we it equally. If for example, in the ſquare of 7, the 
"ud number of the firſt horizontal rank be pitched on 
'0rthe firlt of the ſecond, ſuch conſtruction will be juſt; 
cue the exponent of the place of that number, viz. 
 lubtrating |, that is, 2 cannot divide 7. Thus alfo 
acht the fourth number of the ſame firſt rank be cho- 
, ecauſe 4—1, viz. 3, cannot divide 7; and, for 
Are reaſon, the fifth or ſixth number might be 
3 * in the ſquare of 9, the fourth number of the 
Fink mk not be taken, becauſe 4—1, viz. 3, does 
FR N he reaſon of this rule will appear very evi- 
— 3 in What manner the returns of the 
I ers do or do not happen, taking them always 
"Wie Any ws m any given ſeries. And hence it fol- 
x onſtrufteg 1 diviſions the root of any ſquare to be 
Ing e 26e”; at 2 different manners of conſttuct- 
which have no d — that the prime numbers, i. e. thoſe 
whoſe ſquares wilt dans: 5 fie 7, I, 13, Kc. are thoſe 
to their quantities, e 
e 
lome parte Caſta ed, according to this method, have 
for the n, r Properties not required in the problem; 
e numbers that co 0 
the two diagonals mpole any rank parallel to one of 
numbers that com ry ranged in the ſame order with the 
el. And as — an. e the diagonal, to which they are paral- 
* ſhorter, and ha 2.5 to adiagonal, muſt neceſſaril 
fading to itt ae ewer cells, than the diagonal itſelf, 
* ok cells correſpondent parallel, which has the 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, being in each rank, 


from this example, that the arrangement of 
in the firſt rank being choſen at pleaſure, 

ther ranks may be continued in four different man- 
oy y ad ſince the firſt rank may have 5040 differen! 
m_— there are no leſs than 20160 different 
manners of conſtruſting the magic ſquare of ſe ven num- 


VL. II. No Ac. the other falls ſhort of the dia- | 
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gonal, the numbers of thoſe two parallels, placed, as it 
Firſt Primitive. were, end to end, (till follow the 
| ſame order with thoſe of the dia- 
gonal : beſides, that their ſums 
are likewiſe equal ; ſo that they 
are magical on another account. 
Inſtead of the ſquares, which we 
have hitherto formed by horizon- 
tal ranks, one might alſo form 
745775 them by vertical ones; the caſe 
(7111213!415) is the ſame in both. 
All we have hitherto ſaid regards only the firſt primi- 
tive ſquare, whoſe numbers, in the propoſed example, 
were 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, 7 3 here ſtill remains the ſecond 
primitive, whoſe numbers are o, 7, 
Second Primitive. 14, 21, 28, 35, 42. M. de la Hire 
ol 7142128 35 42 Proceeds in the ſame manner here 
212603542 6 714 as in the former; and this may 
2384214 likewiſe be conſtrucled in 20165 
2.214 21½28 different manners, as containing 
21028035042] o| 7| the ſame number of terms with the 
42] ol 7 firſt. Its conſtruction being made, 
. and of conſequence all its ranks 
4421028 42 * Ty” . 
making the ſame ſum, it isevident, 
35142! o' 711421] that if we bring the two into one, 
by adding together the numbers of 
the two correſponding cells of the two ſquares, that is, 
the two numbers of the firſt of each, the two numbers 
of the ſecond, of the third, &c. and diſpoſe them in the 
forty-nine correſponding cells of a third ſquare ; it will 
likewiſe be nag ical, in regard to its rank, formed by the ad- 
dition of equal ſums to equal ſums, which mult of neceſſity 
be equal among themſelves, All that remains in doubt is, 
whether orno, by the addition ofthe correſponding cells of 
the two firſt ſquares, all the cells of the third will be filled 
in ſuch manner, as that each not only contains one of the 
numbers of the progreſſion from 1 to 49, but alſo that 
this number be different from any of the reſt, which is 
the end and defign of the whole operation. 
As to this it mult be obſerved, that it in the conſtruction 
of the ſecond primitive ſquare, care has been taken in the 
commencement of the tecond horizontal rank, to obſerve 
an order with regard to the firſt, different from what was 
obſerved in the conſtruction of the firſt ſquare; for in- 
ſtance, if the ſecond rank of the 
Perfect Square. firſt ſquare began with the third 
1] gf 171253341149 _ of the arias _ - le- 
24H e e I cond rank of the 1leconc uare 
2413242 421_7 : = commence with the fourth of the 
471 0114/15 23/31139 firſt rank, as in the example it ae- 
2102231038 400 13 tually does; each number of the 
| 
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11119 25/35/36 46] 5 and only once, by addition with all 
5 the numbers of the ſecond. And 
as the numbers of the firit are here 
1, 2, 3, 4» 57 6, 7, and thoſe of the ſecond o, 7, 14, 
21, 28, 35, 42, by combining them in this manner, we 
have all the numbers in the progretihon from 1 to 49, 
without having any of them repeated; which is the pc; - 
fed? magic [/quare propoſed. 
The necellity of conſtructing the two primitive quares in 
2 diſferent manner, does not at all hinder but that each 
of the 20160 conſtructions of the one may be combined 
with all the 20160 conſttuctions of the other: of conſe- 
quence, therefore 20160 multiplied by itſelf, which makes 
406425609, is the number of diiterent conitructions that 
may be made of the perfed? /quare, which here contiits 
of the 49 numbers of the natural progreiiion. But as we 
have already obſerved, that a primitige /quare of ſeven 
numbers repeated may have above 201609 teveral con- 
ſtructions, the number 406425600 mult come vaſtly ſhort 
of expreſling all the pothble conltructions of a periect 
magic ſquare of the 49 firſt numbers. 
As to the even /quar es, he conſtructs them like the news 
ones, by two primitive ſquares ; but the conftruction of 
primitives is diſſerent in general, and may be ſo a great 
number of ways: and thoſe general differences admit of 
a great numbet of particular variations, which give as 
many different conſtructions of the ſame even ſquare. It 
ſcarce ſeems poſſible to determine exactly, either how 
many general differences there may be between the con- 
ſtruction of the primitive ſquares of an even ſquare; and 
an uneven one; nor how many particular variations each 
general difference may admit of; and, of conſequence, 
we are {till lar from being able to determine the num- 
ber of different conitructions of all thoſe that may be 
made by the primitive ſquares. | 
See the Memoi:s of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for 
1705 and 1710, where this ſubject is almoſt exhauited 
by M. de la Hire and M. Sauveur. See allo Saunderlon's 
Algebra, vol. i. p. 354, Ke. 
The ingenious Dr. Frauklia ſeems to have carried this 
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curious ſpeculation farther than any of his predeceſſors 
in the ſame way. He has conſtrufted not only a magic 
ſquare of ſquares, but likewiſe a magie circle of circles, ot 
which we hall give ſome account for the amuſement of 
our readers. The magic ſquare of ſquares is formed by 


dividing the great ſquare, as Tab. III. Auclyſis, fig. 64. | 


The great ſquare is divided into 256 ſmall ſquares, in 
which all the numbers from i to 250 are placed, in 16 co- 
lumns, which may be taken either horizontally or verti- 
cally. Tue properties are as follow: 

x. Phe ſum of the ſixtcerr numbers in each column, ver- 
tical and horizontal, is 2056. 

2. Every half column, vertical and horizontal, makes 
1028, or half of 2056. 

3. Half a diagonal aſcending, added to half a diagonal 
deſcending, makes 2056 taking theſe halt diagonals from 
the ends of any ſide of the ſquare to the middle thereof; 
and ſo reckoning them either upward, or downward; or 
ſidewiſe ſtom left to right hand, or from right to left. 

4. The ſame with all the parallels to the half diagonals, 
as many as can be drawn in the great ſquare : for any 
wo of them being directed upward and downward, from 


the place where they begin to that where they end, 


their ſums will make 2056. The ſame downward and 
upward in like manner: or all the ſame if taken 
fdeways to the middle, and back to the ſame ſide again. 
N. B. One ſet of theſe half diagonals and their parallels, 
is drawn in the fame ſquare upward and downward. 
Another ſuch ſer may be drawn from any of the othe: 
three ſides. 

5. The four corner numbers in the great ſquare added to 
the four central numbers therein, make 1028; equal to 
the half ſum of any vertical or horizontal column, which 
contains 16 numbers; and equal to halt a diagonal or its 
parallel, 

6. If a ſquare hole (equal in breadth to four of the little 
fquares) be cut in a paper, through which any of the ſix- 


teen little ſquares in che great ſquare may be ſeen, and 


the paper be laid on the great ſquare; the ſum of all the 
16 numbers, ſeen through the hole, is equal to the ſum 
of the ſixteen numbers in any horizontal or vertical co- 
lumn, viz. to 2056. 
The magic circle of circles, fig 65. is compoſed of a ſeries of 
numbers, from 12t0 75 incluſive, dividedintoeight concen- 
trie circular ſpaces, and ranged in eight radii of numbers, 
with the number 12 in the center; which number, like 
the center, is common to all theſe circular ſpaces, and 
to ull the radi. 
The numbers are fo placed, that the ſum of all thoſe 
in either of the concentric circular. ſpaces above men- 
tioned, together with the central number 12, make 300 
equal to the number of degrees in a circle. 
he numbers in each radius alſo, together with the central 
number 12, make juſt 360. 
The numbers in half of any of the above circular ſpaces, 
taken either above or below the double horizontal line, 
with half the central number 12, make 180; equal to the 
number of degrees in a ſemicircle. | 
If any four adjoining numbers be taken, as if in a ſquare, 
in the radial diviſions of theſe circular ſpaces ; the ſum 
of theſe, with halſthe central number, make 180. 
there are, morcover, included four ſets of other circular 
ſpaces, bounded by circles which are excentric with re- 
{peCt to the common center; each of theſe ſets contain- 
ing live ſpaces. The centers of the circles which bound 
them are at A, B, C, and D. The ſet whoſe center is at 
A is bounded bv dotted lines; the fet whoſe center is at 
C is bounded by lines of ſhort unconnected ſtrokes, and the 
ſet round D is boundet by lines of unconnected longer 
ſtrokes, to diſtinguiſh them from one another. In drau- 
ing this figure by hand, the ſet of concentric circles ſhould 
be drawn with black ink; and the four different ſets of 
excentric Circles with four kinds of ink of different co- 
tours; as bluc, red, yellow, and green, for diſtinguith- 
ins them readily from one another. 
"Theſe ſets of excentric circular ſpaces interſect thoſe of 
the concentric, and each other: and yet, the numbers 
contained in each of the excentric ſpaces, taken all around 
through any of the 20, which are excentric, make the 
{ame tum as thoſe in the concentric ; namely 350, when 
the central number 12 is added. Their halves alſo, 
taken above or bciow the double horizontal line, with 
half the central number, make 180. 
Obſerve, that there is not one of the numbers but what 
belongs at leaſt to two of the circular ſpaces; ſome to 
three, ſome to four, ſome to five : and yet they are all ſo 
placed, as never to break the required number 360, in 
any of the 28 circular fpaces within the primitive 
circle, 
ro bring theſe matters in view, all the numbers as 
above mentioned are taken out: and placed in ſepa- 
rate columns, as they ftand around both the concen- 
tric and excentric circular ſpaces, always beginning with | 
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the outermoſt and ending with the inner 
and alſo the numbers as they ſtand in th 
the circumference to the center : the 
number 12 being placed the loweſt ; 


moſt of each fa 
e Cight radij, fiom 

common central 
n each column. 


I. In the eight concentric circular ſpaces 
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2. In the eight radii. 
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If now, we take any four numbers, as in a ſquare ,, »» 
ſorm, either from N? 1. Ne 2. (as ſupfeſe 2; 65 
from NY 1.) as in the margin; and add half 

the central number 12 to them, the ſum will | 
be 180; equal to haif the numbers in any circular [packs 
taken above or below the double horizontal line : 830 
equal to the number of degrees in a feilt. A 
14, 72, 25, 63, and 6, make 1d. See Franki of 
and Obſ. p. 350, &c. edit. 4to. 1769; Cr Tergulon? 
Tables and Tracts, 1771, p. 318, &c. br b 
Kinnerlley, and is thus made : having a large . 
with a ſrame and glaſs, e. gr. of the king, tale 7 
print, and cut a pannel out of it, near two inches 5 7 
from the frame all round; with thin paſte or £29 us 
ſix the border that is cut off on the infide of A = 
preſling it ſmooth and cloſe : then fill up one 7110 
ilding the glaſs well with leaf gold, or ne, 
ikewiſe the inner edge of the back ef + oe 


Jeb 


he top part, and form a communication 
47" ding po the gilding behind the glaſs; 


board, and that fide is finiſhed. Turn up 
ng) gild the foreſide exactly over the back 
the 


round, . 
between that 8! 


" 82 when it is dry, cover it, by paſting on the 
gildngs e he picture that hath been cut out, obſerving 
anne ok reſpondent parts of the border and picture 
WEE b which means the picture will appear of a 
together, Url only part behind the glaſs and part be- 
N Hold che picture horizontally by the top, and 
2 lahe moveable gilt crown on the A head. If 
3 icture be moderately elerified, and another 
e | tes hold of the frame with one hand, ſo that his 
75 5 touch its inüde gilding, and with the other hand 
* our to take off the crown, he will receive a terri- 
cn and fail in the attempt. If the picture were 
pohly charged, the conſequence might be as fatal as that 
f hi h treaſon. The operator, who holds the picture 
by upper end, where the inſide of the frame is not 
"lt, to prevent its falling, feels nothing of the ſhock, 
and may touch the face ot the picture without danger. 
If a ring of perions take the ſhock among them, the ex- 
-riment is called the conſpirators. Franklin's Exp. and 
p. 30. 
MAGICIAN, is one who praQtiſes the art of A,. See 
Dirixariox and SORCERY. : 

The ancient magicians pretended to extraordinary powers 
of interpreting dreams, foretelling future events, and 
accompliſhing many wonderful things, by their ſuperior 
knowledge of the ſecret power of nature, of the virtues 
of plants and ainerals, aud of the motions and influences 
of the ars. And as the art of magic among the pagan 
nations was founded in this ſyſtem of theology, and the 
magi wao Grit exerciſed it were thc prieſts of the gods, 
they pretended to derive theſe extraordinary powers from 
the achſtance of the gods; which aſſiſtance they ſought 
by a great variety of rites an! ſacrifices, adapted to their 
reſpective natures, by the uſe of charms and ſuperſtitious 
words, and alſo by ceremonies and ſupplications : they 
pecrended like wiſe, in the proper uſe of their art, to a 
power of compelling the gods to execute their deſires and 
commands. A late excellent writer has ſhewn, that the 
{:ripture brands all theſe powers as a ſhameleſs impoſture, 
and reproaches thoſe who aſſumed them with an utter in- 
bility of diſcovering or accompliſhing any thing ſuper- 
natural, See Iſaiah xlvii. 11, 12, 13. chap. viii. 18, 19. 
Chap. xli. 22, 24. Chap. xliv. 25. Jerem. x. 2. 3,8, 14. chap. 
M. la chap. xxvii. 9, 10 chap. J. 36 Pſ. xxi 6. Jonah ii. 8. 
Nerenheleis many of the Chriſtian fathers, as well as ſome 
& ©. heathen philoſophers, alcrit-ed the eſſicacy of magic 
t) tri] DEMONS: and it was a very prevailing opinion 
ue primitive church. that mag:cions and recromancers, 
bod among the Gentiles and heretical Chriſtians, had 
eh their particular demons, perpetually attending on 
leit perſons, and obſequious to their commands, by 
wile help they could call up the ſouls of the dead, fore- 
tel future events, and perform miracles. In ſupport of 
wis opinion, it has been alledged, that the names by 
waich the ſeveral ſorts of diviners are def. ribed in 1crip- 
ture, imply a communication with ſpiritual beings ; that 
the laws of Moſes (Exod. xxii. 18. Lev. xix. 26, 31. 
chap. xx. 27, Deut. xviii« 10, 11.) againſt divination 
and witchcraſt, prove the efficacy of theſe arts, though 
in reality they prove nothing more than their execrable 
wickedneſs and impiety z and that prætenſions to divina- 
un could not have ſupporteu their credir in all the hea- 
then nations and through all ages, if ſome inſtances of 
ue divination bad not occurred. But the ſtrongeſt ar- 
ment is derived from the ſcripture hiſtory of the 
= ptian magicians who oppoſed Moſes. With regard 
dow works performed by theſe mag iciaus, ſome have 
9496: oÞ ny God himſelf empowered them to perform 
the hiſto, . 2 them an unexpected ſucceſs ; but 
an l xprelsly aſcribes the eſfects they produced, 
% 00-0206, but to their own inchantments. Others ima- 
* that the devil aſſiſted the magicians not in perſorm- 
Le but in decciving the ſenſes of the ſpec- 
A ne uh. enting before them deluſive appearances 
het 228 which opinion it has been urged 
od ab ilparage the credit of the works of Moſes. 
has been, 6h. - yew opinion ſince the time of St. Auſtin, 
of the deri e! Were not only performed by the power 
N -*11, but were genuine miracles, and real imita- 

nous of thoſe of Moſcs. In a ee vt . Late 
the true ſenſe and def T r 2 
i as been fuer 0 gn of this part of ſcripture hiſtory, 
ſeem 10 ers 2 that the names given to the magicians, 
perior kqu feng cir profeſſion, their affectation of ſu- 
and effec R * their pretences both to explain 
their an; ang . by obſerving the rules of 
wbility of diſc, refore, that they are the perſons, whoſe 
the leripture —_— or effecting any thing ſupernatural 
iicltigateg Fo y denies. 'The learned author farther 
e delign, for which Pharaoh employed 
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| them on this occaſion ; which, he apprehends, wiz t5 
learn from them, whether the ſign given by Moſes was 
truly ſupernatural, or only ſuch as their art was able to 
accompliſh, Accordingly it is obſerved, that they did 
not undertake to outdo Moſes, or to control him, by ſu- 
5g or oppoſite arts of power, but merely to imitate 
im, or todo the ſame works with his, with a view of 
invalidating the argument which he drew from his mira- 
cles, in ſupport of the ſole divinity of Jehovah, and of his 
own miſſion. The queſtion on this occaſion was not; 
are the gods of Egypt ſuperior to the God of Iſrael, or 
cari any evil ſpirits perform greater miracles than thoſe 
which Moſes performed by the aſſiſtance of Jchovah ? 
but the queſtion was, are the works of Moles proper 
proofs, that the God of Iſrael is Jchovah, the only ſo- 
vereign of nature, and conſequently that Moſes acts by 
his commiſſion ; or, are they merely the wonders of na- 
ture, and the effects of magic? In this light Philo, de 
Vita Mobs, lib 1. p. 616, and Joſephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. 
11. cap. 13. place the ſubject Morcover, it appcars from 
the principles and conduct of Mofcs, that he could not 
allow the magicians to have performed real miracles : be- 
cauſe the ſcripture repreſents the whole body of mariciar; 
as impoſtors; the ſacred writers, Moſes in particular, 
deſcribe all the heathen deities, in the belief of whoir: 
exiſtence and inſluence the magie art was founded, as un- 
ſupported by any inviſible ſpirits, and vtterly impotent 
and ſenſeleſs: the religion of Moſes was built on the uni: y 
and ſole dominion of God, and the ſole divinity of Jeno— 
vah was the point which Moſes was now aLout to eſta- 
bliſh, in direct oppoſition to the principles of idolatry ; 
ſo that if he had allowed that the heathen idols, or a» y 
evil ſpirits ſupporting their cauſe, enabled the mas iciuns 
to turn rods into ſerpents, and water into bluod, and to 
create frops, he would have contradicted the great deſign 
of his miſhon, and overthrown the whole {abric of his 
religion: beſides, Moſes appropriates all miracles to God, 
and urges his own, both in general and ſeparately, as an 
abſolute and authentic proof, both of the ode divinity of 
Jehovah, and of his own miſſion; which he could not 
juſtly have done, if his oppoſers performed miracles, 
and even the ſame with his. On the other band, it 
has been urged, that Moſes deſcribes the works of the 
magicians in the very ſame language he docs his own. 
Exod. vii. 11, 12. chap. v. 22. chap. viii. 7. and hence it 
is concluded, that they were cqually miraculous, To this 
objection it is replied, that it is common to [peak of pro- 
ſeſſed jueglers, as doing what they pretend and appear to 
do; but that Moſes does not afhirm, that here was a per- 
fect contormity hetween his works and thoſe of the - 
cians, but they did /, or in like manner, uſing a word 
which expreſſes merely a general fimilitude , and he ex- 
preſly refers ali they did, or attempted in imitation of 
himſe! , not to the invocation or power of lemons, or of any 
ſuperior heings but to human artifice and impoſture, The 
original words tranſlated mchantments, Exod. vii. 11. 22. 
and chap viii. , 18. import deception and concealment, 
and ought to have been rendered, /ecrc! f{i-475 or juggitnys, 
Our learned writer farther thews, that the works per— 
formed by the magicians did not exreed the cauſe, or hu— 
man artifice, to which they are afcrived. Farmet's Dil, 
on Miracles, 1771, chap 3. F. 3. chap. 4. 4. 1. 
MAGISTER, MasTEs, a title frequently found in old 
writings z noting the perſon who bore it to have attained 
ſome degree of eminence in /cicntia agua, [ra fertin in 
literaria. 
In old times, thoſe we now call 42ers, were called ma- 
ri, or maſters. 
MAG:iSTERY, Mac1sSTEkK1UM, in Chemi/try, is a name 
given to almoſt all precipitates; fo that mag:/7ry and 
recipitate are almolt ſynonymous : but the term has 
bean lately applied to ſome particular precipitates, which 
are uſed in medicine and the arts. Such are the mari/7c- 
ies of biſmuth, coral, crabs-eyes, ſulphur, &c. 
MaG1STERY of b:/mtth, is a fine powder, made by diffolving 
biſmuth in ſpirit of nitre, and pouring on it a large quan- 
tity of clear water, which precipitates the magiſtery to the 
bottom. 
This is chiefly uſed in the compoſition of white paint 
for the ladies : it is preſerred to all other whites on ac- 
count of its ſu erior beauty, luſtre, and almoſt inſenſibſe 
tint of carnation, which renders it more fimilar to the 
fineſt and whiteſt ſkin; but the ſkin will be conſiderably 
injured by a continued uſe of it. Sec BisMU TH. 
MaGrsTERY of coral, &e Coral, crabs-eyes, pearl, ſhells, 
chalk, and other ſubſtances of that kind, are ail abſor- 
bent and calcareous earths, ealily ſoluble in nurous acid. 
HF the ſolutions of theſe matters are precipitated by a 
fixed alkali, and afterwards well waſhed, they acquire 
the name of magi/+ry, together with that of the lubſtance 
which has been dillolved and precipitated. 
MAG1$STERY of Had. See Lean. h 
| MaAGIsTERY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of reſins, or the reſi- 
nous 
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nous extracts of ſcammony, jalap, turbith, &c. which} 
are made by drawing a tinctute from the matter in ſpirit | 


of wine, and precipitating it with water. 


Mr. Boyle takes the proper notion of a nagiſtery to con- | 


fiſt in a preparation of a body, whereby it is wholly, or 
at leaſt in great meaſure, by means of ſome extraneous 
additament, converted into a body of a different kind : as 
when icon or copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars and 
Venus. 


MAGISTRATE, is the name of 2 mp officer or ruler, 
the 


to whom the executive power 0 law is committed, 
either wholly or in part. Of magi/trates, ſome are ſu- 
preme, in whom the ſovereign power of the ſtate reſides ; 
others are ſubordinate, deriving all their authority from 


the ſupreme magiſtrate, accountable to him for their con- 


duct, and acting in an inferior ſecondary ſphere. See 
KinG, SHERIFF, JUSTICE, &c. 


MAGMA, Mayua, among Chemiſts, &c. the dregs or re- | 


crement of a compoſition, remaining after all the more 
fluid parts are expreſſed . a 


. - | 
It is a word uſed by medical writers on many occaſions, | 
ſometimes in a very lax, and fometimes in a more appro- 
priated ſenſe. Some writers uſe it to expreſs a mals of | 


any thing; others for a thick ointment made up with very 
little fluid matter to prevent its running; and others for 
the remains of an ointment after expreſſion from its in- 
gredients. Galen reſtrains the word magma to expreſs 
only the fæces of mirobalans. 


MAGNA arteria. See AORTA. 
Macna aſſizaeligenda, a writ directed to the ſheriff to ſum- 
mon four lawful knights before the jultices of aſliſe, there, | 


upon their oaths, to chooſe twelve knights of the vicinage, 
&c. to paſs upon the great aſſiſe between A. B. plaintiff, 
and C. D. detendant, &c. See Ass1sEs. 


MAGNA Charta, the great charter of liberties of England, 


granted in the ninth year of Henry the Third, and con- 
firmed by Edward the Firſt. 

The as of its being termed Magna, or great, is either 
becauſe of the excellency of the laws and liberties therein 
contained; or becauſe there was another charter, called 
Charta de Foreſta, eſtabliſhed with it, which was the leſſer 
of the two; or elſe becauſe it contained more than any 
other charters; or in regard of the wars and troubles in 
the obtaining of it; or of a great and remarkable ſolem- 
nity in the denouncing excommunications againſt the in- 
fringers of it. 8 


Magna Charta may be ſaid to derive its origin from king | 


Edward the Confeſſor, who granted divers liberties and 
privileges, both civil and eccleſraſtical, by charter : the 
fame, with ſome others, were alſo granted and confirm- 


ed by king Henry I. by a celebrated great charter, now loſt. | 
His ſucceſſors king Stephen, king Henry II. and wag | 


John, confirmed or re-enacted the ſame; but the la 


prince violating his charter, the barons took up arms, | 


and his reign ended in blood. Henry III. whe ſucceeded 


him, after having procured an inquiſition to be made by | 
twelve men in each county, what the liberties of Eng- 
e 


land were in the time of Henry I. confirmed, with ſome 


alterations, the charter, obtained ſword in hand from | 


king John, in 1215, being the preſent Magna Charta; 
which he ſeveral times confirmed, and as often broke 
again; till, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his reign, he 


came to Weſtminſter-hall ; where, in the prefence of the 
nobility and biſhops, with lighted candles in their hands, | 


Magna Charta was read, the king all the while laying his 
hand on his breaſt, and at laſt folemnly ſwearing faith- 
fully and inviolably to obſerve all the things therein con- 
tained, as he was a man, a Chriſtian, a ſoldier, and a king. 
Then the bifhops extinguiſhed their candles, throwing 


them on the ground, crying, Thus let him be extinguiſh- | 


cd and ſtink in hell who violates this charter. 


Nevertheleſs, king Henry in the next year invaded the | 


rights of his people, till the barons levied war againſt 
him; and, after various ſucceſs, he confirmed this char- 
ter and the charter of the foreſt, in the parliament of 
Marlbridge, and in the fifty-ſecond year of his reign. 
Afterwards, by the ſtatute 25 Edw. I. called confirmatio 
cartarum, whereby the great charter is directed to be 
allowed as the common law, all judgments contrary to 


it are declared void ; copies of it are ordered to be ſent | 


to all cathedral churches, and read twice a year to the 
people and ſentence of excommunication is directed to 
eas conſtantly denounced againſt all thoſe that, by word, 


deed, or counſel, act contrary thereto, or in any degree 


infringe it. Sir Edward Coke obſerves, that it was con- 
firmed no leſs than thirty-two times, from the firſt Ed- 
ward to Henry IV. Then, after a long interval, by the 
petition of RIGHT, by many ſalutary laws, particularly 


the HABEAS corpus act of Charles I. by the bill of | 


RIGHTS, and laſtly by the a of SETTLEMENT. 
The Magna Charta is the baſis of the Engliſh laws and 
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therein to protect the ſubject 3 inſt 

frequently ariſing from 3 Ws Ppreſſop. 

illegal diltrefles or other proces for debis Foy var, from, 

to the crown, and from the tyrannical abuſe tet vices due 

rogative of purveyance, and pre-emption. 7; 

forfeiture of land3 for felony in the fame my 

fill remains; prohibited for the future the runner a 

clufive fifheries, and the erection of new brie wp pts 

oppreſs the neighbourhood. With reſpect 0 ſoun 
rights, it eſtablifbed the teſtamentary power of ry 

_ over part of his perſonal eſtate, the reſt being ſub. 
uted among his wife and children; it laid 8 

of dower, as it hath continued ever ſince; and pr * har 

the appeals of women, nnlefs ſor the death, Py wx 
huſbands. In matters of public police and pation — 
cern: it injoined an uniformity of weights = _ 

ſures; gave new encouragement to commerce E 

protection of merchant- ſtrangers; and ſorbad the | 

tion of lands in mortmain. With regard to the iy u 

ſtration of juſtice: beſides probibiting all denials * 

lays of it, it fixed the court of Common Pleas at Wet 
minſter, that the fuitors might no longer be haraſſed vih 

following the king's perſon in all his progteſſes; a; 

the ſame time brought the trials of iſſues bome to th 

very doors of the freeholders, by direCting aſſizes * 

taken in the proper counties, and eſtabliſhing annual 

circuits z it alſo corrected ſome abuſes then incident f 

| the trials by wager of law and of battle; directed the 

' regular awarding of inqueſts for life or member; pro. 

hibited the king's inferior miniſters from holding we 
of the crown, or trying any criminal charge, wherehy 
many forfeitures might otherwife have unjuſtly accrues 
to the Exchequer ; and regulated the time and place cf 
holding the inferior tribunals of juſtice, the county. 
court, ſheriff's turn and court-leet. It confirmed aud 
eſtabliſbed the liberties of the city of London, and 
all other cities, boroughs, towns, and ports of the king 
dom. And, laſtly, (which alone would hzve merited 
the title that it bears of the Great Charter) it protected 
every individual of the nation in the free enjoyment of 
his life, his liberty, and his property, unleſs declaredto 
be forfeited by the judgment of his peers or the law of 
the land. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 417. 

MAGNANINE, in Orn:thology, the name of a fmall bird 

deſcribed by Aldrovand, Getner, and ſome other authors, 
and ſeeming to be the ſame with our hedge-s> arrow, 
commonly known among authors by the name curruca. 

MAGNES carneus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Cardan, and ſome other authors, to a white earth dug in 
Italy and ſome other places, and called alſe by many ca- 
LAMITA alba. It is an indurated earthy ſubſtance cf the 
hardneſs of oſteocolla, and is of a white colour variegated 
with black lines. It adheres very firmly to the tongue, 
and is hence ſaid to attract fleſh in the ſame manner as 
the magnet does iron. It is even pretended, that if an 
iron ſtylus be rubbed over with this ſtony earth, and then 
plunged into the fleth, the virtue of the earth will heal 
the wound as ſoon as made, and when the weapon is 
taken forth, there will remain no appearance ot hurt. 
Cardan affirms that he ſaw this tried with ſucceſs, but 
ſuſpects witheraft in the caſe ! 

MAGNESIA alba, in Chemi/try and Medicine, à fine white 
earth, which has not hitherto been found naturally pure 
or in a ſeparate ſtate. At Rome it bore the name of the 
Count of Palma, though many are of opinion, that the 
preparation was carried from Germany into Italy. I: 
was, however, for ſeveral years, a celebrated fecret, 
poſſeſſion of ſome particular perſons, till the method of 
preparing it was made public by Lanciſi, in the year 1717s 
and afterwards by Hoffman in 1722. It was then es. 

' tracted from the mother-ley, or the liquor which rema!!> 
after the cryſtallization of rough nitre; cither by pe 
cipitation with a ſolution of fixed alkaline ſalt; or by 
evaporating the liquor, and calcining the dry refiduins 
ſo as to dillipate the acids by which the earth had been 
made diftoluble. The menge, in this motbet-leg, yy 
ceeds from the vegetable aſhes contained in *; e 

uick-lime is commonly much employed in molt ol 
ee French, and other European nitre-warbs, oe 
ſubſtance obtained from the mother-leys of tho!e We 
is rather a calcareous earth than magne/i, and penn 
be ſuch by its burning into quick-lime, and noe 
ſelenites with the vitriolic acid. Aag e is calle . 
miraculum chemicum, becaufe from two pellucic liquor 
coagulum is formed, which contains this ſubſtance”. 1 
From the experiments of Dr. Black, related in the 1 
burgh Phyſ. & Lit. Eff. vol. ii. art. 8. we learn, that m4 
. . 2 lic nittous, 
ne/ia is ſoluble, with efferveſcence, in vito ole 
; "hs. th 
marine, and acetous acids; forming witl = - - 
acid cryſtals, fimilar to thoſe of the Epſom | 1 18 
with the nitrous acids, cryſtals which i but 


| 3 "id i ed no cry! 
moſt air: with marine acid it form J bon de- 
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liberties: beſides thoſe 22 which redreſſed many 
grievances incident to fe 


3 


odal tenures, care was alſo taken | 


the ſaline matter being evaporated to dryncl5, kauiated 


to air: with diſtilled vinegar it 
liquiated res by evaporation, but a ſaline maſs, 
rmed * el 209 reſembling glue in colour and con- 
vſcid 5 brittle when cold. Magneſia was found to 
ſiſtence, "ination, ſeven-twelfths of its weight, and was 
loſe, by cat 4 of the power of efferveſcing with acids; 
thus depr"” ſubſtance loſt by calcination was GAs, or fix- 
whence t J eyertheleſs this gas, and almoſt the whole 
able * { by calcination, were reſtored to it by ſolution 
weight 1 : def and precipitation from them by a mild 
in ** he gas of which it abſorbed: in this laſt 
ſoot 75 ner analogous to the calcareous earths, but 
relp 


differed from them in other properties; particularly in 
1 


theſe, that W. 
nor communic 
that it did not, 


or _ alſo found, that magne/ia was precipitated from 
ar 3 volatile alkali; that, when uncalcined, it pre- 
2 4 calcateous earth from acids; but when calcin- 
T7 — any other way deprived of its gas, it did not 
we phe theſe earths : when uncalcined, or united with 
67H 3 recipitated lime from lime-water ; which ſhews 
Jes arth had a ſtronger power to com- 


{careous e 
n gas, than the magne/ia had, ſince the 
former earth took this gas from the latter; by which 


means the former was rendered n in 
water, and therefore was precipitated. is property 
ſuggeſted to Dr. Alſton a method of procuring ſweet 
water at ſea, by adding magne/a to water, the putrefaCtion 
of which has been prevented by the previous addition of 
quick-lime. M. Monnet obſerves, that magngſia com- 
bined wirh ſulphur, generally invelops ſtrata of coal : 
M. Margraaf has diſcovered that the ſerpentine earths in 
Saxony, contain mazne/ia : and NM. Monnet adds, that the 
marly and alſo the alum earths contain it. Mr. Henry, 
aningenious 8 Mancheſter, has communicated 
the following proceſs for making the magne/za. Diſſolve 
any quantity of ſal catharticus amarus in its own weight 
of water; filter and add to it by degrees a filtered ſolu- 
tion of pearl or pot-aſhes, in an equal quantity of water, 
ſtirring them gently, until the mixed liquors have acquir- 
ed the appearance of a complete coagulum; then deſiſt 
from adding any more of the alkaline lixivium, and im- 
mediately throw the mixture into a large veſſel of boiling 
witer; keep it boiling for a quarter of an hour, then 
take it out, and put it into glazed earthen veſſels ; as 
{von the powder hath ſubſided, and before the water is 
quite cold, pour it off, and add a freſh quantity of boil- 
ing water 3 repeat theſe ablutions with hot water ſeveral 
times, till the liquor hath entirely loſt its ſaline taſte : 
then let ic be ſo agitated as to ſuſpend the finer parts of 
thepowder, in which ſtate decant it into other veſſels, and 
having ſeparated the water from the magne/ta, by inclina- 
nation, put it on large chalk-ſtones, till a conſiderable 
part of the humidity is abſorbed; then wrap it up in 
ſheets of white-paper, and dry it before the fire. Pour hot 
water upon the remaining powder, ſtir and decant it in 
ts turbid ſtare, and ſeparate the magne/ia from the water 
s before; thus the whole, or moſt of it, will be re- 
duced to an equal degree of fineneſs. The larger the 
quantity of water into which the precipitated powder is 
call, the more ſpeedily and perfectly will the vitriolated 
tat, which is formed by the union of the alkali with 
tle acid of the ſal cath. be waſhed off. The neutral ſalt 
i9u'd be wathed off as quick as poſſible; otherwiſe, by 
«lowing the mixture to ſtand ſor ſome time, the powder 
concretes into minute grains, which, when viewed with a 
mcrotcope, appear ho be aſſemblages of needles diverg- 
ig from a point. Theſe concretions cannot be re- diſſolv- 
« by any waſhing, however long continued. Dr. Black 
Aces wur times the quantity of water to that of the 
©3.Ution for throwing the coagulum into, but Mr. Henry 
_ PAerves, that this quantity is much too little. The water 

"100d be pure, and diſtilled water is the belt, provided 

i be kept till its empyreuma is gone off. Hard or impure 
aer makes magnglia eoarſe and diſagreeable. The chalk- 
tones on which the magen/ia is dried ſhould be expoſed 
be moderate heat, that the moiſture may evaporate 
cart 3 nes ſhould be particularly attended 
% dag the whole proceſs. 
e nal neſia is 8 by Hoffman, as an uſeful 
ee a ſaſe and inoffenſive laxative in doſes of a dram 
mw 2m a diaphoretie and diuretic, when given in 
or as of fiſteen or twenty grains. It is now much 
ew in particularly in heart-burns, for correcting acidi- 
many FM okagy viz, and for preventing or removing the 
count, It: ers to which children are ſubject on this ac- 
edunt cf oo Preferred to all common abſorbents, on ac- 
meets with KXative quality, which it manifeſts when it 

: au acid in the ſtomach and bowels. If it is 


n 
med with rhubarb, it 1 the rhubarb from leaving 


hen calcined, it was not ſoluble in water, 


ated any ſenſible impregnation to it, and 
like them, when calcined, become cauſtic 
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panied, nor met with by an acid, it is not purgative, bu? 
ſimpl abſorbent. 3 
Objection has been made to the uſe of magugſia by Hoff- 
man and others, that it frequently produced flatulencies, 
ripings and other uneaſy ſenſations, particularly in weak 
wels. It is now well known, thattheſe ſymptoms muſt 
have been produced by the great quantity of fixed ait 
contained in it, and diſcharged from it in conſequence of 
its meeting and efferveſcing. with an acid in the tomach 
or inteſtines. Dr; Percival, therefore, ſuggeſted to Mr. 
Henry the idea of depriving it of its air, with a view of 
obviating theſe troubleſome ſymptoms occaſionally at- 
tending the uſe of it. For this purpoſe the mag ngſia ſhould 
be calcined by putting it in a common crucible, placing 
it in a glowing fire and keeping it red-hot for the ſpace 
of two hours. The magneſia thus treated was found to 
be equally purgative, when given in half its former doſe, 
and is deprived, by this proceſs, of the diſagreeable qua- 
lities above mentioned, and acquires like wiſe new proper- 
ties, which render it likely to anſwer ſomeother important 
practical purpoſe. By calcination it is not only rendered 
incapable of generating air in the ſtomach and bowels, 
but it is qualified to abforb, or render fixed, that which 
it finds there, and which is prodnced, ſometimes in too 
great quantities, in the, proceſs of digeſtion ; and it is 
conſequently adapted to relieve thoſe colics or other diſ- 
orders, which are commonly called flatulent. In this 
reſpect it promiſes, as Mr. Haney obſerves, to be much 
more efficacious than the whole tribe of carminatives, 
from which it eſſentially differs with regard to its mode 
of operation and effects. It appears likewiſe to be the 
molt proper cathartic for patients afflicted with the ſtone, 
who are under a courſe of the ſoap-ley ; as it cannot, like 
the vegetable purgatives, counteract the lixivium, by 
throwing air into it; but, on the contrary, muſt 2bſo:b 
a part of that air, which is already in the prime vie, and 
which would otherwiſe be attracted by the cauſtic alkali 
and render it leſs capable of acting on the calculus. In 
order to produce theſe effects, it is of great importance, 
that the magne/za intended for calcination, ſhould be per- 
ſectly free from any admixture of calcareous earth; as 
in that proceſs, tl. is lait mentioned ſubſtznce muſt neceſ- 
ſarilybe deprived of its air, or rendered cauſtic ; and the 
magugſia which contains it will accordingly impregnate 
the water in which it is infuſed with the taſte and quali- 
ties of lime-water. Mr. Glaſs's magne/ia, which has been 
ſo highly extolled, appears by Mr. Henry's experiments, 
to contain no inconſiderable portion of calcareous carth. 

Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. art. 16. Henry's Exp. and 

Obſ. 1773. 

MacNESIA Nigra, or MANGANESE, is a native mineral ſound 
in iron mines, and in the lead mines of Mendip- hills, in 
Somerſetſhire, commonly conſidered as an ore of iron, 
though the experiments of Mr. Pott and Mr. Cronitedr 
ſhew, that it contains little or no iron; and therefore, the 
latter author has made a diſtinct order of this earth, which 
he calls terræ magne/ie. From ſome experiments of the 
former writer, it may be preſumed that this mineral con- 
ſiſts in great part of an earth, analogovs to that of alum, 
which, in combination with acids, makes one of the 
ſtrongeſt ſtyptics. 

It is a denſe ponderous ſubſtance, in its fineſt and pureſt 
pieces, approaching 8 to the texture of the I h- 
matites, being compoſed of regular parallel ſtriæ, diverg- 

ing from a center to the circumference. This kind, 
however, is rare; beſide which there is another fome- 
what leſs pure kind, of an iron grey colour, and irregu— 
larly ſtreaked like the ſteel-grained lead-ores. But the 
common mangeneſ/e is of a peiſectly irregular ſtructure. 
It is very heavy, moderately hard, and of a deep duſky 
grey, approaching to black, though ſometimes of a fer- 
ruginous brown. It is found in large maſſes of no deter- 
minate ſhape, and of a rude, rugged, and unequal ſurface, 
Manganeſe gives fire but diſſicultiy with ſtecl, and makes 
no cfferveſcence with acids; though they diflolve ſome 
part of it, eſpecially when it is calcined. Spirit of vi- 
triol acquires from it a roſe colour; and aqua regia, alſo 
acquires colour, eſpecially from the black kind. From 
theſc ſolutions, fixed alkali precipitate a white earth. It 
is remarkable for communicating to a large proportiou 
of glaſs in fuſion, a purpliſh or red tinge, which diſap- 
pears on a continuance of the fire; at the fame time 
deſtroying the eftorts of many other colouring matters, 
and rendering foul or coloured glaſs clear. When fuſed 
with nitre or with fixed alkali, it gives to warm water 
various colours, green, purple, red, or blue, which change 
by agitating the water. Cronſtedt fays, that he has ſome- 
times extracted a ſmall portion of tin from magre/a : and 
that the colours given by it to glaſs, are eaſily deſtroyed 
by calxes of arſenic or of tin, 

Dr. Prieſtley, on putting an ounce of this ſubſtance 

finely powdered into a ſmall retort with a very long nar- 

row neck, and expoſing it to a red ſand heat, found, 
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a Coltiveneſs het: : 
ol. lll. wo f the magng/ia is neither accom- | 
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that forty ounce meaſures of air were expelled from it 
in different portions. Part of this air in every portion, 
was fixed air, and at firſt almoſt wholly ſo; but four- 
ſiſths of the laſt produce was the pureſt dephlogiſticated 
air. Imagining that the nitrous acid, or at leaſt the in- 
fluence of the atmoſphere, was neceſſary to the produc- 
tion of this latter kind of air, he was ſurpiited at this re- 
ſalt, from examining a ſubſtance, without the uſe of any 
nitrous acid, which, till it was dug out of the bowels o! 
the earth, had not been expoſed to the influence of the 
external air; unleſs, as an ingenious writer ſuggeſts, we 
recur to ſome unknown and very diſtant zxra, in which 
it may poſſibly have had a communication with the at- 
moſphere, and have acquired its dephlogiſticated air, 
in a manner ſimilar to that in which the precipitate 
per ſe, and red lead, at preſent acquire their pure air, 
during the aft of calcination, in our laboratories. Ac- 
cording to this idea, we may ſay that mangarnc/e, whoſe 
nature is little known, may probably be a metallic calx, 
which has undergone a calcination in volcanos, long ſince 
extinct; but which may formerly have had a communi- 
cation with the atmoſphere. Prieſtley's Exp. and Obf. 
relating to various Branches of Natural Philolophy, 1779, 
p- 203, &c. 

From ſome experiments of M. Sage, related in his Ele- 
mens de Mineralogie Docimaitique, &c. Paris, 1777, he 
is led to infer, that mangane/c is compoled of zinc and 
cobalt mineraliſed by the marine acid ; and he obſerves, 
that the lead, copper, or iron, which are ſometimes found 
in it, are accidental additions. He accounts for the 
quality which this ſubſtance poſſeſſes of deſtroying the 
bluiſh or green tinge which glaſs may have received, and 
rendering it colourleſs, by obſerving, that the depura- 
tion of the glaſs 1s probably produced by the calx of 
the zinc contained in the manganeſe this calx, he ſup- 
poſes, lays hold of the phlogilton to which the glaſs owed 
its green colour. The zinc is thereby reduced, and diiſi- 
pated in the atmoſphere, while the ſmall portion of co- 
balt contained in the manzane/e gives the glats a flight 
bluiſh tinge, which contributes to its tranſparency. 
This ſubſtance 1s of vaſt uſe in the glaſs-trade, but neither 
the induitrious Neri, nor any others who have written of 
the art, can ever deliver the true proportions in which 
it is to be mixed with the glaſs- metal on the ſeveral oc- 
caſions. The ſame thing is alſo to be obſerved in regard 
to zaffer, another ſubltance in continual uſe with them. 
And the reaſon of this is, that there 1s vaſt difference in 
the quality of theſe bodies, ſome of which are ſold being 
very pure and rich, others good for almolt nothing, and 
much of middle degrees of purity between thete. For 
this reaſon there is no determining how much of each is 
to be added to the glaſs, but the conciliator adds them at 
ſeveral times and in ſmall quantities, and takes frequent 
proofs by his eye, till he knows they are properly propor- 
tioned. See GLASS, 

It is alſo uſed to give a GLAZING to potterr, and re- 
commended medicinally, when calcined by a ſtrong fire, 
as an aſtringent. 


Mad xkslA, alina, gpalin, or ruby coloured magne/ia of 


antimony, is made, according to the directions ot Lemery, 
of equal parts of antimony, nitre, and decrepitated ſea- 
ſalt. It is a much weaker emetic than the liver of az- 


t meny. 


MAGNET, Macxts, the hHadftone; a fort of ferruginous 


ſtone, in weight and colour reſembling iron ore, and 
very hard and heavy; endued with divers extraordinary 
properties, attractive, directive, inclinatory, &c. 

The magnet is alſo called 4% is Heraclers, from Hetaclea, 
a city of Magneſia, a port of thy ancient Lydia, where it 
is ſaid to have been firſt found, and from which it is 
uſually ſuppoſed to have taken its name. "Though others 
derive the word from a ſhepherd named Afagnes, who firſt 
diſcovered it with the iron ot his crook on mount Ida. 
It is alſo called /ap:5 nauticus, by reaſon of its uſe in na- 
vigation ; and feiderites, from its attracting icon, which 
the Greeks called neg. 

The magnet is indeed a true iron ore, from which a conſi- 
derable portion of iron may be extracted, and is uſually 
found in iron mines, and ſometimes in very large pieces, 
half magnet, half common ore. Its colour is different, 
white, blue, red, black, but moſtly ferruginous, according 
to the different countries it is brought from. Norman 
obſerves, that the belt are thoſe brought from China and 
Bengal, which are of an irony or ſanguine colour; thoſe 
of Arabia are reddiſh ; thoſe of Macedonia blackiſh ; and 
thoſe of Hungary, Germany, Enzland, &c. of the colour 


of unwrought iron. Neither its figure nor bulk are deter- 


mined, but it is found of all forms and ſizes. 

'Che ancients reckoned five kinds of magnets, different in 
colour and virtue; the Ethiopic, Magneſian, Bceotic, 
Alexandrian, and Natolian. They alſo took it to be of 


two kinds, male and ſemale; but the chief uſe they made ' 


' needles; both the horizontal, and the j 


MaGcner, the attratlive power of the, w 
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of it was in medicine; eſpecially for the cur 
and defluxions on the eyes. The moderns e of burns, 
take it to conduct them in their voyages. e happy, 
The moſt dinguiſhing properties of the 1, net 

it attracts iron, thus ſerving the purpoſes of ch ys, that 
in diſcovering or ſeparating ſmall particles of "as chemi 
with other matters, and that it points to the Ya, wy 
world; and, in other circumſtances, alſo N ol the 
to a point beneath the horizon, directly under " [neliney 
and that it communicates theſe propertie e pole; 


0 g . s, b to 
iron. On which foundation are formed. * rows, to 
aTIners 


oed nclinatory 
| $715 torn atory, or 
dipping needles. See Nrtbr rx, Diyyarxc, Ke. 


ancients, and is mentioned even by Plato and Euripjg 1 
Ky, 


who call it the Herculean ſtone; becauſe it commun; 
iron, which ſubdues every thing elſe. This py 
: 3 ; © „„ > Property js 
finely defcribed by Pliny : Ond lapidi; rireye vin. 
Feee ſenſus manuſyque tribuit illi natura. ©»; Ea os 
pugnacius ? Sed cedit & patitur mores : trabitur nee 
magnete lapide, damitriægue illa rerum emnium r 
inanc ucſcio quid curret, atque ut proprius venit, 4% " uy 
neturque, & complexu haret. lib. xxxvi. cap. 16. 18 
The ancients ſcem alſo to have been acquainted with th 
communicative virtue of the zzazxet. Plato has deferibel 
a chain of iron rings ſuſpended by one another, the firſ 
of which is ſuſtained by the load-ſtone : Lueretius, Phil. 
Pliny, Galen, and Nemeſius have likewiſe deſcribed the 
ſame phenomenon: but the knowledge ol itsdireQivepowe; 
whereby it diſpoſes its poles along the meridian of ever 
place, and occaſions needles, pieces of iron, &c. touche] 
with it, to point nearly north and ſouth, is of a muck 
later date; though the exact time of its diſcorery, and the 
diſcoverer himſelf, are yet in the dark. The firſt tidingʒ 
we hear of it, are in 1260, when Marco Polo, the Vene 
tian is ſaid, by ſome, to have introduced the mariner 
compals ; though not as an invention of his own ; but a; 
derived from the Chineſe, who are ſaid to have had the 
uſe of it long before : though ſome imagine, that the 
Chineſe before that had borrowed it from the Euro- 
peans. 
Flavio de Gioia, a Neopolitan, and a citizen of Amalf, 
15 the perſon uſually ſuppoſed to have the beſt title to the 
diſcovery, about the year 1302: and yet Sir G Wheeler 
mentions, that he had feen a book of aſtronomy muck 
older, which ſpoke of the uſe of the needle ; though nat 
as applied to the uſes of navigation, but of aſtronomy, 
And in Guyot de Provins, an o!d French poet, who 
wrote about the year 1180, there is expreſs mention made 
of the laadſtone, and the compaſs ; and their uſe in navi- 
gation is obliquely hinted at. 


MAGNET, the variation of the, or its declination from the 


pole, was firſt diſcovered by Seb. Cabot, a Venetian, in 
1500, who firſt ſerved our king Henry VII. then the king 
of Spain, and laſtly returning to England, was conſt 
tuted grand pilot by king Edw. VI. with an annual falary 
of above 166/. though Ferdinand, the ſon of Columbus, 
aſſerts, that his father obſerved it on the 14th of Septom- 
ber, 1492: and the variation of that variation by Me. 
Gellibrand, an Engliſhman, who publiſhed his diſcovery 
in a ſmall quarto pamphlet, intitled A Diſcourſe Mathe- 
matical on the Variation cf the Magnetic Needle, printed 
in 1635. | 
Laſtly, the dip or inclination of the needle, when at !- 
berty to play vertically, to a point bencath the horizon, 
was ſitſt diſcovered by another of our countrymen, Mr. 
R. Norman, who in 1581, publiſhed the diſcovery he hat 
long before made, in a ſmall pamphlet, called the A 
Alitraftive, where he ſhews how to determine its quan- 
tity. Sce DIPPING-necdle. 


MaGNET, phenomena of the. 1. In every magnet Wer 


are two poles, one whereof points northward, the other 
ſouthward ; one of theſe is called the north pole, and tlic 
other the ſouth ; and that is generally, and moſt prope” 
ly called the ſouth pole, which, if the magnet was P: 
into a little boat of wood, or other materials, large enous” 
to ſupport it, and ſet afloat in water, would tum 170 
towards the north; and that is more properly called 1 
north pole, which would turn towards the ſouth. Ihe 
reaſon of calling them thus is, that the pole of the mage” 
which turns towards the ſouth, is of the fame kind with 
the northern magnetic pole or poles of the earth, 
contrarywiſe. Ihe north pole of one maguet N 
tracts the ſouth pole, and tepels the north pole f 1 
other, and vice verſi, It is obſerved that the —_— 
magnets are not at their extremities but at a little dil 75 
from thence : and if the maznet be divided ral 
many pieces, the two poles will be found in — 
we may add, that in ſome natural magnets there Me 
than two poles, inſtances having occurred e, 
which there are eight, nine, and even ten. 1 11 ich 
brocck ſays, that he has ſeen a cube, each ſide of * 
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4hout every 
„ i! a - i * 

of u - of # the ſtone, and ſo diſpoſed as to ſhew the 

the emu! 

courſe and di. 

part. Thus In t 


DC, it appears ! pre hae 
_ it procceds in lines more and more curved, till at 
de i 


iſt the curve lines from both poles exactly meeting and 
all :4ing form numberleſs curves on cach fide, nearly 
nn Co beute, as repreſented in the diagram. This 
of l N 6A that the magnetic virtue emitted from one 
5 ulates to and enters the other. The ſituation of 
5 mar be alſo determined by placing over the 
a "fine needle, which wlll ſtand perpendicu- 
ur over each pole, being more ſtrongly attracted by it, and 
©. where elſe. 2. Theſe poles, in different parts of the 
EG are differently inclined towards a point under 
0 nn 3. Theſe poles, though contrary to onc 
other, do help mutually towards the magnet $ attraction 
and ſuſpenſion of iron. 4. If two magnets be ſpherical, 
one will turn or conform itſelf to the other, ſo as either 
( them would do to the earth; and aſter they have ſo 
conformed or turned themſelves, they, will endeavour to 
-»nroach or join each other; but if placed in a contrary 
wen, they will aroid each otbler. This property may 


1otrated by placing two vagnets on ſmall pieces of 


o 
w 0 
* 
. 


the polc 
marnet a very 


al, formed in che ſhape of boats, and ſwimming free- 
wn onated water, undiſturbed by wind, and at ſuch 


diſtance as to be within the ſphere of each other's acti- 
„ both the boats will ſwim towards each other with 
n accelerated motion, and meet exactly in the middle 
ob the diſtance between them, provided that the boats 
aal magnets were exactly of the ſame weight and bulk: 
but ik either boat be turned, fo that its magnet may pre- 
{ent a contrary end to that by which it was attracted by 
the other maguct, they will both recede from each other 
with an equal velocity. The ſame phenomenon may 
ILeviſe be exhibited by ſuſpending a magnet C, from the 
end Vof a balance, Tab. Magnetiſm, fig. 2. and forming 
m equilibrium with a weight in the ſcale A; place an- 
eher dag net D under C, and C will be found to ruſh 
towards 1), and to lift the weight in the ſcale A: but if 
the oppoſite end of D be preſented to C, C will be re- 
pelled by it, aſcend, and the ſcale A will deſcend: if D 
be placed above C, as in E, the effects will be juſt the 
contrary, 
M. Mufchenbroeck has found by a varicty of experi- 
ments, that two magucts attract one another with differ- 
ent forces at different diſtances; that they act moſt ſtrong- 
Ir i2 mutual contact, in which caſe their force has been 
equal to the weight of three hundred and forty grains, 
but at the diſtance of twelve inches, cqual only to twenty- 
turce grains: nevertheleſs they obſerve no regular pro- 
portion in their decreaſe, but their ratio is leſs than the 
merle of their diſtances; and different in different mag- 
nin ond at different times. There are ſome whoſe ſphere 
of aCtipity reaches even to ſourteen feet, and others in 
which it is not ſenſible at the diſtance of eight or nine 
inches. He has alſo found, that the ſphere of repulſion 
vanes in different magnets, and at diflerent diſtances; and 
tit the repulſive force is much leſs than that of attrac- 
ton; the latter in contact being equal to three hundred 
and forty grains, whereas the former is equal only to 
forty-four grains. It appears alſo from another experi- 
ment of the ſame author, that the repelling forces of 
ta poles of the ſame magnet, are very conſiderable at 
the diſtance of twelve lines, being equal to thirty grains, 
that they increaſe to the diſtance only of ſeven lines, 
3 are equal to thirty-ſix, but that in immediate 
Michen 15 are equal only to thirteen grains. Mr. 
nel > Anat differs much in his deductions from 
205 yy” mentioned : he maintains, that each pole 
55 = RAGS exactly equally, at equal diſtances, 
— Kal recuon ; and that the magnetical attraction 
Füllion are exactly equal to each other. He adds, 


5 
t 
1 
| 


t ; 4 4 . 
at the miſtake of thoſe who think otherwiſe, aroſe- 


ro i 1 . 
na — not attending to the different degrees cf 
= my which magnets have in different circumttances : 
magnets that ; a ! 
poles tower are placed with their attracting 
means, f . 
— 1 g and, on the contrary, if their repelling 
Sw. bl aced towards each other, their power will 
0 wer el and this increaſe or diminution 
8 TM | bein a greater or leſs degree, according as 
wheace * 1 nearer to, or farther from each other: 
| all the experiments made on this ſubject, the 


ds each other, will have their power, by that 


MAG 


attraction and repulſion come perpetually nearcr to an 
equality, the greater the diſtance of the two magnr!s is, 
with which the experiments are made, and vice ge. 


And fo great is the effect of magnets on each other, that, 


when the repellent poles of a large maguct and a ſinall 
one are brought into contact, the, ſmall one ſhall ſome- 
times have its repe!lency changed into attraftion. Mr. 
1ichell alſo infcrs from other experiments, that the at- 
traction and repulſion of magnets decreaſe, as the ſquares 
of the diſtances from the reſpeCtive poles increaſe. The 
differences of opinion in this ieſpect are aſcribed by him, 
to the want of making proper allowances for that pro- 
perty of magnets, in conſequence of which they attract or 
repel equaily at equal dittances, together with the increaſe 
and diminution of power in the magnets with which the 
experiments were tried. See Laws of MAGNETISM. 
5. If a magnet be cut through the axis, the parts or ſeg- 
ments of the ſtone, which before were joined, will now 
avoid and fly each other. 6. If the magnet be cut by a 
ſection perpendicular to its axis, the two points, which 
before were conjoined, will become contrary poles ; one 
in one, the other in the other ſegment. 7. Iron is not 
only attracted by a magnet, even more than another maz- 
net, and equally attracts it, but alſo receives virtue from 
the magnet by application to it, or barcly from an ap- 
proach near it, though it do not touch it; and the iron 
receives this virtue variouſly, according to the parts of the 
ſtone it is made to touch, or even but to approach to. 
In order to communicate the magnetic virtue more cffec- 
tually, the following methods are made uſe of : viz. it 
has been diſcovered, that iron rubbed upon one of the 
poles of the magnet acquires much greater virtue than ſtom 
any other part of it, and this is more conſiderable from 
an armed magnet, than from a naked one. Farther, the 
more gently the iron is preſſed, and the more it is preſſed 
againſt the pole, the more magnetical it becomes. Again, 
it is more convenient to impregnate iron on one pole, 
than on both poles ſucceſſively; becauſe the iron receives 
magnetic virtue from each pole, in contrary direCtions, 
which deſtroy each other's effects. Moreover, the icon 
is much better impregnated by preſſing it uniformly and 
in the ſame direction, according to its length, than by 
rubbing it by the middle; and the extremity which 
touches the pole laſt, retains the greateſt virtue: it is alſo 
of importance, that the length of the icon be conſiderable. 
Beſides, a piece of poliſhed ſteel, or of pointed iron, re- 
ceives more virtue than mere iron, or iron of the ſame 
ſigure: and, ceteris paribus, a piece of iron that is long, 
{mall and pointed, is more ſtrongly impregnated than that 
of any other form. 8. If an oblong piece of iron be 
any way applied to the ſtone, it receives virtue from 
it, only as to its length. 9. The maguct loſes none of its 
own virtue by communicating any to the iron; though 
this is doubted by Mr. Savery; and this virtue it can 
communicate to the iron very ſpeediiy ; though the lon- 
ger the iron touches or joins the ſtone, the longer will its 
communicated virtue remain in it; and a better magnet 
will communicate more of it, and fooner, than one not 
ſo good. The late Dr. Gowin Knight practiſed a me- 
thod, which he never publiſhed, of communicating to 
iron a very conſiderable magnetic virtue, and alſo of in- 
creaſing that of feeble magnets. From a report delivered 
to the Royal Society, in 1744, it appears that he had 
prepared a ſmall eight-cornered bar of ſteel, three 
inches, and almoſt ig long, and about half anpunce Troy in 
weight, which lifted by one ot its ends about eleven of 
the ſame ounces : that another plain bar of ſteel of a paral- 
lelopiped form, 5% inches long. 2c inch broad, and #, inch 
thick, weighing two ounces 84 penny-weights, lifted, in 
like manner, by one of its ends, twenty Troy ounces : 
that a ſteel bar, almoſt of the ſame form as the laſt, but 
only four inches in length, capped or armed with iron at 
each end, cramped with filver, and weighing all together, 
one ounce fourteen penny-weights, litted by the feet of 


the armour full four pounds Troy; and that a ſingle 


block of iteel, of a parallelopiped form, almoſt four inches 
long, 14, high, and 2 inch thick, armed with iron, 
cramped with braſs, and ſuſpended by a ring of the ſame, 
and weighing all together tourteen ounces one penny- 
weight, lifted by the feet of the armour, fourteen pounds 
24 ounces, Troy weight. He allo exhibited a compound 
artificial magnet, conſiſting of twelve bars of ſteel armed, 
which lifted by the feet of the armour as the laſt, twen- 
ty-three Troy pounds 24 ounces. At the fame time he 
preſented before the ſociety, a ſmall armed loadſtone, 
which, with its armour, weighed ſeven penny-weights 
fourteen grains, and which could ſcarce lift two ounces 
but improved by his method, it ſuſtained fix ounces 
eiphteen penny-weights and three grains. See Armed 
MacNerT, and Artificial MAGNET. 
10. Iron will receive magnetiſm more eaſily than ſteel z 
the ſoft ſteel receives it much more eaſily than the ſpring- 
tempered, and the ſpring-tempered much more eaſilj om 
I 2 
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the hard: but a piece af ſpring-tempered ſteel will not 
return near ſo much magnetiſm, and is therefore incapa- 
ble of being excited to the ſame degree as hard ſteel ; 
ſoft Reel will retain it till leſs; and iron, which is the 
ſoſteſt of all, ſcarce retains any. Mr. Michell has evinced 
the truth of theſe obſervations both by reaſoning and ex- 
periment. There are other bodies, beſides iron and ſteel, 
which are ſuſceptible of magnetiſm ; theſe are probably 
no other than iron in ſome N or other, or bodies that 
have a mixture of them : ſuch are all ſorts of iron ore 
aſter ignition, and ſome before. It is obſervable, that 
ſeveral of the hard ores of iron, which are not affected 
in the leaſt by the magnet in their natural ſtate, are vigo- 
rouſly attracted by it, when moderately roaſted ; that the 
calces of iron, by ſlight roaſting with inflammable addi- 
tions, are made to obey the Hen, and revived into 
their metallic form, each particle appearing now to be 
perfect iron; whilſt the calces of other metals are in no 
degree revived, without being brought into fuſion. There 
are alſo ſeveral ſorts of heavy, ſhining, opake, black, or 
dark chocolate-coloured ſand, moſt of which, if not all, 
are iron ores, which are ſuſceptible of magnetiſm. Of 
this kind is the dark-brown ſand in EMERY : we may 
alſo refer to this claſs moſt braſs, and ſeveral other me- 
tals; arid bricks that have been much burnt in the fire. 
The magnetiſm of theſe is probably owing to a ſmall 
uantity of iron mixed with them. What is in the braſs, 
Mr. Michell conjectures, may come from the lapis cala- 
minaris, which is ſaid to have often a ſmall mixture of 
iron in it: but Mr. Arderon, who has ſucceeded in giv- 
ing magnetiſm and polarity to braſs, has doubts as to the 
mixture of iron with braſs ; particularly,” becauſe braſs 
fluxes with a much leſs deoree of heat than iron, and 
iron naturally ſwims in fluid braſs. Phil. Tranſ. vol. J. 
p. 774. "EA, 
11. A needle touched by a magret will turn its ends the 
ſame way towards the poles of the world, as the magnet 
itſelf does. 12. Neither /oad/7oe nor needles touched by it 
do conform their poles exactly to thoſe of the world, but 
have uſually ſome variation from them: and this VARIA- 
T10N is different in divers places, and at divers times in 
the ſame place. 13. A /adſtone will take up much more 
iron when armed or capped, than it can when naked. 
And though an iron ring or key be ſuſpended by the 
toadſiine, yet the magnetical particles do not hinder that 
ring or key from turning round any way, either to the 
right or left. See AR us and Armed MAGNET. 
14. The force of a /oad/ione may be variouſly increaſed 


or lefiened by the various application of iron, or another 


loadſtone, to it. 15. A ſtrong magnet, at the leaſt di- 
ſtance from a leſſer, or a weaker, cannot draw to it a 
piece of iron adhering actually to ſuch leſſer or weaker 
ſtone; but if it come to touch it, it can draw it from 
the other: but a weaker magnet, or even a little piece of 
iron, can draw away or ſeparate a piece of iron contigu- 
ous to a greater or ſtronger /oad/tone. 16. In theſe north- 
ern parts of the world, the ſouth pole of a /cad/lone will 
raiſe up more iron than the north pole. 17. A plate of 
iron only, but no other body interpoſed, can impede the 
operation of the /oad/tone, either as to its attractive or di- 
reftive quality. Mr. Boyle found this true in glaſſes 
ſealed hermetically ; and glaſs is a body as impervious, 
as molt are, to any effluvia, The magnetic virtue is ſen- 
ſibly continued through the ſubſtance of ſeveral conti- 
guous bodies or pieces of iron, as keys, &c. It pervades 
the pores of the hardeſt bodies; and equally attracts the 
iron in vacuo, as in open air. 18. The power or virtue 
of a laadſtone, and of iron or ſteel impregnated with the 
magnetic virtue, may be impaired by long lying in a 
wrong poſition, by an electrical ſtroke as alſo by ruſt, 
wet, &c. and it may be quite deſtroyed by fire, and by 
LIGHTNING. 19. A piece of iron wire, well touched, 
will, upon being bent round in a ring, or coiled round on a 
ſtick, &c. generally, quite loſe its directive virtue; but 
it will always have it much diminiſhed : and yet if the 
whole length of the wire were not entirely bent, ſo that 
the ends of it, though but for the length of one-tenth of 
an inch, were left ſtrait, the virtue will not be deſtroyed 
in thofe parts; though it will in all the reſt. This was 
tirlt obſerved by Mefl. Grimaldi, and de la Hire; and is 
confirmed by the experiments of Dr. Derham ; who adds 
tarther, that though coiling or bending the wire as above, 


would always deſtroy its virtue by day, yet it would not 


40 it in the evening. 20. The ſphere of the activity of 
magnets 18 greater and leſs at different times : in particu- 
lar that reſerved in the repoſitory of the Royal Society will 
keep 2 key or other body ſuſpended to another, ſome- 
times at the height of eight or ten feet; and at others, not 
above four feet. See 4. above. To which we may add, 
that the variation of the magnetical needle from the me- 
::dian varies at various times of the day; as appears from 
iome experiments of Mr. Graham. Sce VARIATION. 
21. By twilting a picce of wire touched with a magnet, 


'red-hot, and again cooled either with its ſouth 


r . . 8 

its virtue is exceedingly diminiſhed . 
diſordered and confüfel, that in e lo 
tract, and in others repel ; and even in ſome 1 * 
ſide of the wire ſeems to be attracted ma greg, * 
ſide repelled, by one and the ſame pole of * other 
22. A piece of wire that has been touched ˖ - None, 
or cleft in two, the poles are ſometimes has 4 {plir 
a cleft magnet; the north becoming the * as 
ſouth the north: and yet ſometimes one half of mas we 
will retain its former poles, and the other half wo 2 
them changed. Lo which it may be added ak Sr 
one or other ſide of the half uppermoſt, cauſes 1 a 1 
ration in its tendency or averſion to the poles of the 
23. A wirebeing touched from end to end wi 
pole of the magnet, the end whereat vou begin 
turn contrary to the pole which touched it: if it be won 
touched the ſame way with the other pole of the 5, 
it will then be turned the contrary way. 24. If era 
of wire be touched in the middle with only one wg 
the magnet, without moving it backwards or . 
in that place will be the pole of the wire, and the — 
ends will be the other pole. 25. If a magnet be heated 
wards the north in a horizontal poſition, or with 3 > 
pole downwards in a perpendicular poſition, its pol. 
will be changed. 26. Mr. Boyle (to whom we 4 
debted for the following magnetical phænomena ** 
he could preſently change the poles of a ſmall ien 
of a loadſione, by applying them to the oppoſite vigorou 
ones of a large magnet, Dr. Knight diſcovered a ede 
of changing the qirection of the poles in natural me 
multiplying and variouſly placing them at pleaſure, In 
the firſt inſtance, recorded in the Philoſophical 'Franſzc. 
tions, he inverted the poles of a miugnet by a proce 
which required only a minute's time; ſo that the fore 
end, which before attracted the ſouth end of the nce4i-. 
now attracted the north and repelled the ſouth, and _ 
verſa : in the ſame time he again turned the direction of 
the polarity of the ſtone at right angles, to its ſormer di- 
rection; and afterwards inverted this laſt direction of the 
poles. In the ſecond ſeries of experiments, he cut a piece 
of natural /:a4/7o5ne into the ſhape of a parallclopiped, 
17 inch long, 4, inch broad, and *; in thicknets: its 
weight was three drams and ten grains. In this ſtone he 
placed the magnetical virtue in fuch a manner, that the 
two oppolite ends became, both of them, fouth poles, ard 
the middle was quite round a north pole. The two op- 
polite ends of another ſtone were made botl. north poles, 
and the two oppoſite ſides ſouth poles. At one end of 
another ſtone, he placed a north poie ſurrounded by a 
ſouth z and at the other end a ſouth ſurrounded by 4 
north pole; ſo that the edges of each ſurface had a pole 
of a diſſerent denomination from that which occupiedthe 
middle. On another occaſion, he inverted the poles 2! 
the ends of a piece of magnet, and then transferred them 
to the ſides of the ſtone. All theſe changes of the pole, 
are eaſily produced by ſtecl bars AB, CD, Tab. Mogi 
tiſm, fig. 3. impregnated with a ſtrong magnetic vine, 
by which the piece of magnet EF, placed between them 
is ſo affected, that the poles may be changed at pleafure, 
and excited in places that are touched by the ends of the 
bars. Mr. Michell has ſhewn the method of doing this 
both in ſmall aud large magrers. If a ſmall and thor 
magnet is to have its poles changed, lay the ſupporters 
deſcribed under Armed MacNxtTs fo, that the centre 0 
their force ſhall, at each end, lic at the end of the line 
deſigned to be the axis of the magnet, and touch it dou- 
ble in the manner explained under Artificial MAGNET: 
as near as may be in that direction. If the poles are t 
be converted, and the magnet be long cnough, touch “ 
double according to the directions for converting the pole» 
of an artificial magnet ; then ſupport it, and touch it ove! 
again with freſh touches: or if the magn#t is ſhort, app? 
bars as ſupporters only, and change them two dt three 
times: or elſe make uſe of the following method, apf. 
cable to large magnets. If the poles of ſuch are 1 © 
changed, the middle of the end of the piece of 1700 places 
at each end of the magnet, (ſee Armed MAGNET * 
be placed againſt the end of the line deligned to 1 = 
axis. If the poles are to be converted, it thould be _ 
firſt by touching double, if a ſufficient force of og. 
cal bars can be applied for this purpoſe : butif by — £ 
ing double, the poles will not be converted, — wi 
magnet between two pieces of iron, then keeping er 
ſteady at their diſtance, remove the magnet, nd 
necting the pieces of iron by wedges of iron, s in its 
not ſtand in the way of it, when it 15 to be pig 
place again, apply the ſupporters as before, aud Mi i: 
the magnet in its place, take off the iron er 499 fry 
may be done two or three times, if it be ſoun 7 72 
retouching the ſupporters every timé. Sce 10 lot 
Macwtr. It is well known, that L. 10h NI 
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only deſtroys, but ceverſes in ſome caſes, the 12 greti 
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ze needles. 27. Hard iron tools well tempered, 
magneuc 1 by a briſk attrition, as filing, turning, &c. 
when heater am, attract thin filings or chips of iron, 
will, wh x uch not when cold; though there are not 
ſteel, erg instances of their retaining the virtue when 
wanting 1 The iron bars of windows, &c. which 
get ow time ſtood in an erect polition, grow perma- 
have a 1 ical; the lower end of ſuch bars being the 
nent!y 10 gs d the upper end the ſouthern. 29. A bar 
north go has not ſtood long in an erect poſture, if it 
of iron eld erpendicular, will become magneticul; and 
ea north pole; as appears from its at- 
its Jowe he ſouth pole of a needle $ but then this virtue 
tracing « 4, by inverting the bar, the poles will ſhift 

js tranſients ande © der the quali 
| In order therefore to render the quality 
their aN an iron bar, it muſt continue a long time in 
permanent ation. But the fire will produce the effect in 
JN for as it will immediately deprive a Hhadſlone 
_ ot Wr virtue, fo it ſoon gives a verticity to a 
E " page if, being heated red-hot, it be cooled in an 
N ofture or directly north and ſouth. Nay, tongs 
ere Fi 10 b being often heated and ſet to cool again 
250 * 3 8 etect, have frequently gained this 
- 3 7a! property The magnetic virtue may be excited 
1 ſteel by electricity 1 106 * 
Boyle ſound, that by heating a. piece 0 — 1 a r 
red-hot, and placing it to cool in a proper poſture, it ma- 
ae acquired a Magnetic virtue. Aud an excellent 
ße fei ingenious gentleman's having lain 
nag vet of the ſame ingenious gen mann Yong ee 
nexr a hear in an inconvenient peſture, ha . 5 _ 
ſurpriſingly impaired; as if it had been injured by fire. 
21. A necdle well touched, it is welt known, will poiut 
ah and ſouth : if it have one contrary touch ot the 
ſme ſtone, it will be deprived of Its faculty; and by an- 
other ſuch touch it will have its poles quite changed. 
42. If a bar of iron have gained a verticity by being 
reared red-hot, and cooled again, north and ſouth, and 
then hammered at the two ends; its virtue will be de- 
froyed by two Of three ſmart blows on the middle. 
Mr. Martin ſays, that by a ſmart ſtrobe of a hammer on 
the untouched cad of che dipping-needle, he has oiten 
cauſed the whole magnetic virtue to come to that end 
om the other, ſo as to make it dip on that fide as much 
it did on the other before: on the contrary, by ſuch a 
ſroke he has ſometimes made it dip much more on the 
touched end than before. Sometimes, by ſtriking it, the 
reelle, which dipped before, will be reſtored to its equi- 
kbcum, as if the virtue had made its eſcape, or Were 
wifomly diffuſed all over the needle. 33. By drawing 
the back of a knife, or long piece of ſteel wire, &c. 
kiſuzly over the pole of a /oad/?one, carrying the motion 
from the middle of the ſtone to the pole; the knife or 
vie will accordingly attract one end of a needle : but 
if the knife or wire be paſſed from the ſaid pole to the 
middle of the ſtone, it will repel that end of the needle 
which in the other caſe it attracts. 34. Either a magnet 
ora piece of iron being laid on a piece of cork, ſo as to 
ſwim freely in water; it will be found, that whichſoever 
ol the two is held in the hand, the other will be drawn to 
t: ſo that icon attracts the magnet as much as it is 
uuacted by it; action and reaction being always equal. 
In this experiment, if the magnet be ſet afloat, it will 
direct its two poles to the poles of the world. 35. A 
knife, &c, touched with a magnet, acquires a greater or 
leſs degree of virtue, according to the pant it is touched 
on. It receives the ſtrongeſt touch, when it is drawn 
leiſurely from the handle towards the point over one of 
the poles : and if the ſame knife thus touched, and thus 
in policiſion of a ſtrong attractive power, be retouched 
ma contrary direction, viz. by drawing it from the point 
towards the handle over the fame pole, it immediately 
oles all its virtue. Laſtly, It is obſerved by ſome writers, 
that the power or force of magnets is generally greater in 
ſmall than in large ones, in proportion to their bulk, It is 
oy rare that very large ones will take up more than three 
or tour times their own weight, but a ſmall one, that is 
only talerably good, will take up eight, ten, or twelve 
3 Ions Mr. Mactin mentions one, whole 
iy py Eee the armature is only forty three grains, that 
RP bark a ane umes its own weight, or one 
2g DN turty-two grains; and another wore in a 
oo band ng ſcarce three grains, that will take up 
ty times 15 ane forty-fix grains, or two hundred and 
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ve, 8 25 ira Some writers of the middle ages 
induced 0 mütaken trauflation of 'Theophraſtus, been 
"13 e the loadſlone poiſonous, which the 
wardly, Gate 0 1 ſrom doing, that they gave it in- 
recommend, ue a _ a purgative quality to it, and 
tasagoo abt ropſies; an Dioſcorides preſcribes 
me to cvacuate groſs melancholic humours. 
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ores of iron, though of late never uſed inwardly, being 
only made an ingredient in ſome plaſters. 

It has been ſaid, that the application of the artificial 
magnet, or of 2 — to the teeth, will eſfectually 
cure the tooth- ache. 


Macxer, in Afetallurgy and Chemiſtry. Iron ores may 


generally bc diſcovered to be ſuch by the magnet ; for 
almoſt all of them will be attracted by it either before or 
after ignition. A ſtrong artificial Macner, well bung, 
and uſed as a needle, will belt ſerve for this purpoſe. It 
will alſo readily find, and ſeparate any little bits of iron 
or ſteel from other things, and particularly iron or ſteel 
from thoſe of other metals. It will likewiſe diſcover whe- 
ther tools, &. are made of ſteel, or whether they are 
iron caſe-hardened ; for the ſteel will receive a ſtrong 
touch, when the other will hardly receive any. For the 
uſe of the magneticneedle, in Mining, fee Ny H DLR. Ac- 
cording to Neumann, the magnet is almoſt totally ſoluble 
in ſpirit of nitre, and partially in the vitriolic and 
marine acids. 


Madxkr, armed, denotes one that is capped, caſed, or ſet 


in iron or ſteel, in order to make it take up a greater 
weight, and alſo more readily to diſtinguiſh its poles. 
For the method of arming the natural magnet. fee Au. 
Mr. Michell directs to increaſe the power of a natural 
magnet, if it be ſmall and ſhort, by laying a great num- 
ber of iron bars at its ends, after the manner of ſup- 
porters, care being taken to apply the proper poles ; if 
it be pretty long, ſo as to allow room for it, by touching it 
allo double with ſeveral bars, according to its bulk, ap- 
plying them to all ſides at once. To increaſe the power 
of a large magnet, inſtead of placing ſupporters, he ad- 
viſes to put a large piece of iron, of the thickneſs and 
breadth of the magnet at each end of it. This piece of 
iron ſhould be either three or four times as long as it is 
thick, or elſe ſhort, and three or four times as large at the 
end not touching the magnet, as at the other: in the 
former of theſe ways, there are to be placed on one fide, 
in the other caſe at the broad end, as many ſupporter; 
as can conveniently ſtand there. This, if the magnet be 
very ſhort, may be ſuſſicient; if it be long, it ſhould be- 
ſides be touched double. If the magnets to be thus im- 
proved be very ſuſceptible of magnetiſm, they ſhould 
have much thicker armour than is generally uſed, becauſe 
they will thus retain more magnetiſm ; and the armour 
ſhould be ſo faſtened, that the hoops, &c. uſed for that 
purpoſe may not ſtand in the way of applying any thing 
to the ends, or the ſides ; for it is much the belt way to 
make any ſhort magnets magnetical in their armour, be- 
cauſe they will retain more power by this means. But 
Mr. Michell apprehends, that the beſt way of managing 
very large magnets, would be to ſlit them, in a direction 
parallel to the axis, into ſeveral long bars of the length 
of the ſtone, and having made them magnetical ſingly, 
to put them into their armour, in the manner directed 
for compound artificial magnets. The ſteel bars uſed for 
artificial magnets, may be armed and made magnetical, 


like the natural magnets. Armed compound artificial * 


magnets may be made of ſeveral bars exactly of a length, 
with armour nicely fitted to them. The bars ſhould have 
the ſame proportions as thoſe of ſingle unarmed magnets ; 
they ſhould be touched ſingly, and put into their armour, 
as they are touched, with the poles of the ſame denomi- 
nation the ſame way. 'The armour ſhould be pretty 
thick, and ſhould have a wedge of iron applied to it, 
whilſt the bars are putting in, and till the whole is bound 
together and finiſhed ; for which reaſon the caſe, that 
keeps the armour together at bottom, ſhould be put on 
before any of the bars are put in. The iron wedge ſhould 
always continue applied to the magnet, but whenit is uſed 
for this will be a great preſervation to it; though with 
all this precaution, it will loſe a great deal of its firſt 
ſtrength, in a very little time. Mr. Michcll direQs an 
occaſional magnet of this kind to be made in the following 
manner: let there be a ſmall box, about an inch deep, {ix 
inches long, and three or tour wide; in the bottom of this 
box fix two bars of iron, at each end one, about. } inch 
ſquare, reaching quite acroſs the ends and through holes 
in one fide, and projecting a little way beyond ; theſe 
projecting ends ſerve as feet to lift with like thoſe of the 
common armed natural magnet : the faces of theſe fect 
ſhould lie in the ſame plane with each other, and they 
may be reduced, by taking off the edges, to about half 
the breadth of the bar, in the flat way of the box. 
When the magnet is wanted, apply a wedge of iron to the 
two feet, that come through the fide of the box; and 
having made any number of the fix-inch bars as magne- 
tical as may be, place them one by one with their edges 
againſt the two iron bars in the box, and with their poles 
of the ſame denomination the ſame way, puſhing them 
cloſe againſt the fide of the box, which will keep them 
from turning over and lying flat-ways. Having placed as 
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many of the ſix- inch bars as are required, in this manger, 


lay two or three doubles of flannel, or ſomething elſe that 
is ſoft and ſpungy. over them, and preſs them againit the 
two iron bars with the lid of the box, and ſaſten it down, 
Such a magnet as this may be eaſily taken to pieces and 
retouched, and fect together again, as ocenſion ſhall ſerve. 
A magnet of this kind, conſiſting of three dozen ol ſix 
inch bars, will lift ſiſty pound avoirdupois. 
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notes a mixture of equal parts of atſenſe, ſulphur, and 
antimony, melted together over tlie lire, and condenſed 
in manner of a ftonc. 

tis a very gentle cauſtic, and was ſirſt invented by An- 
gelus Sala. It facceeds very well in taking down ſun- 
zous ſieſh in wounds. It has its name magnet, becaute, 
zeing worn during malignant diſcaſes, it 13 ſuppoſed to 
preſerve the wearer from infection, by a rarnciticar power, 
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NET, art/ficial, is a ſteel or iron bar, impregnaicd with 


the magnetic virtue, fo as to poſſeſs all the properties, and 

be uſed inſtead of the natural e ⁰ The metho!! 

of making maemts of this kind, by means oi « natura! 

magnet, and even without the aſſiſtance of inv maguet, 

was ſuggeſted many years ago by Mr. Servingion Savery, 

and particularly defcribed in the Phil. [Fran Nt 414. 

Hee alſo Abridgement, vol. vi. part tt. p. 260, &c. 

But as his method was tedious and operoſe, though ca- 

pable of communicating a very conſiderable virtue, it was 

little praftiſed. Dr. Gowin Knight was the firſt who 

brought this kind of -agnets to their prefent ſtate of per- 

fection, ſo as to be of much greater etticacy than the na- 

tural ones, 'Phe reſult of his method, though the proceſs 

itſelf was kept ſecret, was firſt publiſhed in the Phil. 

Tranſ. for 1744, vo! xliii. art. 8. and Phil. Franſ. for 

1746, art. 3. See alſo vol. xliv. for 1747. art. 2. Mr. 

Wilſon has lately communicated to the public Dr. 
Knight's method; who informs us, that having yrovided 

himſeif with a large quantity of clean filings oi iron, he 

put them into a large tub, that was more than onc-thitd 

filed with clean water: he then, with great labour, 
worked the tub to and ſro for many hours together, that 

the friction b<erween the grains of iron by this treatment, 

might break off fuch {mailer parts as would remain ſuſ— 

pended in the water for ſome time. The obtaining of 
theſe very ſmall particles in ſuſſigient quantity, ſeemed to 
him, to be one of the principal deſiderata in the experi- 
ment. The water being thus rendered very muddy, he 

poured the ſame into a clean earthen veſſel, leaving the 

filings behind; and when the water had ſtood long 
enough to become clear, he poured it out carefully, with- 
out diſturbing ſuch of the iron ſediment as {till remained, 

which now appeared reduced almolt to impalpable pow- 
der. This powder was afterwards removed, into another 
veſſel, in order to dry it: and this proceſs was ſeveral 
times repeated. When a ſuſſicient quantity of this fine 
powder was procured, he made a paſte of it with linſeed 
oil ; preferring this vehicle, becauſe it contained a con- 
ſiderable quantity of the phlogiſtic principle. With 
theſe two ingredients he made a ſtiff paſte, which he 
well kneaded, before he formed it into convenient ſliapes, 
and then put upon wood, and fometimes on tiles, in or- 
der to bake or dry it before a moderate firc, at about a 
foot diltance from it. In about five or fix hours it ge- 
nerally attained a ſufſicient degree of hardneſs. When 
theſe baked pieces were become cold, he gave them their 
magnetic virtue in any direction he pleaſed, by placing 
them between the extreme ends of his large magazine of 
artfiicial magnets for a few ſcconds or more, as he ſaw 
occalion. By this method, the virtue they acquired was 
fuch, that when any one of thoſe pieces was held be- 
tween two of his beſt ten-guinea bars, with its poles pur- 
poſely inverted, it immediately of ittelf turned about to 
recover its natural direction, which the force of thoſ 
very powerful bars was not ſufficient to counteract. 
Phil. Pranſ. vol. Ixix. part. i. for 1779. art. . How- 
ever, the method of making artificial magnets was difco- 
vercd and publiſhed by Mr. John Michell, in a Treatiſe 
of Artificial Mas nets, printed in 1550, and by Mr. John 
Canton, in the Phil. Pranſ. for 1751, vol. xlvii. art. 6. 
p. 31. The proceſs for this purpote was alfo found out 
by others, particularly by Marul Uirgeleezec Natuurkund. 
Verhand. tom. ii. p. 201. and Du Hamel, Hiſt. Acad. 
Roy. 1745 and 1750. 

Mr. Michell's method of making magnets is as follows: 
prepare a dozen bars of fteel, ot about 15 ounce weight 
each, fix inches long, and half an inch broad: let theſe 
be hardened with a full, but not too great heat; let one 
end be nicked all round with a chiſſel, to dillinguith it 
from the other; and the ends of the bars ſhould be clean- 
ed aſter hardening, either upon a ſmooth ſtone, or razor- 
grinder's wheel: the ſize and thape of the bars may be 
varied at pleaſure, provided that the length be propor- 
tioned to the thickneſs. The beſt fort of lect is that 
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Pieces ot iron may be about! inch ſauare 3 
be filed nretty t * 2 q uare, and ſoy 4 
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Ways WrG00t one or more on the other fide to con; 

. */% ' 5 „„ ot en 
balance their ellects, they will dam Wwe each oth- 
HWiwo Ot the lame lide be taken out together, or * rr 

o T . MY 
their poles of the fame denomination together, alter t 
he ' 3 : FI ada 4 © — 7 LY $1.96; 
411 take 10 t, th 9 * uw alt damage Olle an the * 
208 3 1 ' S* 2 TY" £ 8 1% 10e 89 
It ines be tre cal, it will be Proper to reſtote th. m. þ 

e them, 
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fore thy Are ! 2 4 ſ i. * ”>y 5 9 a *14 K * 
y are uled, alter the manner proſcribed ſor mak. 


* — * s ; 3 1 
1 901 MH WHO 's 1 rde ſ 10 make the marked end I 
fs | 3 i ee : mo, 105 01 

theſe NS jour 011 3, and the other ends north in 
place fix of them in a line north ant fk . oh ON 
. Wo aun $99 SF ING the 
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unmarked ce *.1 OI One, ro touch che marked end of yh 
next throughout; the marked ends Ivins towards 1h. 

, 3 217 — ” « * ann — 
north, which will be ſome advantage to them. Then 
- a #7 ! ar . IT; +4 = I ' a Jes 32 a OT 
take 2 88770 d meas , and Piaeing it with buth 05 
upon one o the bacs, the north pole towaris the my?! 


» # 


end, which 18 to bc 1 Huth pole, and ine 10uth 4 | 
3 the Gre kee end, Which 18 to be à not: 
poo, ide it brexwards and forwards, from end to e: 
Or the whole anc of bars three or four times, taking c. 


+4 


that they all touch. Then taking it of, remore the ten 
endmoſt bars into the middle, and pits over them | 
three or four times. Having thus tonched the ber: 
will not be- improper to turn ther with the other fa. 
uppermoti, ana to touch them over again on i! F 
before, omitting the endmol! bars, till they are 1 
into the middle, where they allo arc to de touched. 

If an unarmed maguct, either natural or artificial be uſe! 
lay the bars in a line as before, place the ſouch pole at 
the nagut upon the ma ked end of the endmolt bag, ano 
ſlide it over the whole line to the end: then taking thi 
pole off, place the north pole upon the ſame bar 1n it 
room, not at the extremity of the bar, but toward: te 
middle, and flide it back again; then, change the poles: 
again, obſerving to fet the maguct on at the middle of the 
bar, and flide it to the other end, as at firſt, Haring done 
this four or five times, remove the two endmoſt bars into 
the middle, and placing the ſouth pole of the magnet upon 
the marked end of them, ſlide it to the unmarked end; 
and then, placing the north pole upon the unmarked end, 
fide it to the marked end. Let this be repcated thite ot 
ſour times; and turning the bars with the other fide up- 
wards, rcpeat the ſame proceſs again. When the mage 
nets are weak, it may be neceſſary to touch the bars, ac- 


Pl 
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cording to the preceding directions, before they are 
hardened, when they will receive the magnetic virth 
more eaſily 4 then, making the whole dozen magneticily 
in the manner hereafter preſcribed, till they are us HH 
ly ſo as they wil be in their ſoft ſtate, harden one tat; 
and having made. thefe again magnetical with the It 
naining half that are ſoft, hardeu thöſe alſo, aud p 
ceed. But if the magncts ate too weak to perform pro- 
perly, even in this cate, recourſe muil be had to {024.4e! 
bars of ſteel, which {ſhould alſo be ſoft; and if thee 11!) 
bars of iron mult. be uſed. Having communicates 4 
ſmall degree of magnetiſm to fx of the bars, lat tte 
other (ix, which are unmagnetical, be laid in a line, iu 
the ſame manner as the former: and let AU L's 
Aaznetifin, - fig. 4. repreſent; this line, confiſting © 
ſix bars, though thres only are delineated. te 
line drawn acroſs at the end of each bar, repreſents ny 
mark diſlinguithing that end which is to be male ap 
fouth pole, from the other. Let CD, EF reptelent 7. 
ſix bars already made maguetical: theſe lean galt o 
other at the top, and are ſeparated by a piece of 8 
other matter except iron, about a tenth of an inch at 0 
bottom. "The three age in CD, have all their _ 
poles downwards, and are placed towards the unmarke! 
ends of the bars in the line, which are to be north —_ 
and the three magnets in EF, have all their noch Pe 
downward, and are placed towards the antenne 11 
the bars, which are to be ſourh poles. Slide ee 
magnetical bars, thus placed, backward and for war Then 
or ſour times, over the whole length of the line. : 


any 
taking them of, having ey them to touc yoke 
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-wove the two endmoſt bars of the line into the 
bottom, 77 placing the magnetical bars upon them, as 
middle, and Yo acvain. Then taking them off, an« 
baer en in the line with the other fide upward, 
turning tC aka in the ſame manner, excepting the 

r ich when thoſe in the middle ate 
endmoſt N be moved thither, to be touched in 
rouched wh 7 the bars in the line will give a ſtronger 
e . t of the other fix, by which they were touch- 
. oi h refore theſe latter may now be laid down 
ed: 49% 1 "ctouched; alter the ſame manner, witt; 
7 eee this is done, lay thoſe down again, ang 
the la e vith the others ; repeat this operation a few 
wacht one ſet, and then the other, ti“ they 
_— ee „ much magnetifmas they will retain 4 ©! 
ey will -eraive no additional force, by any farthe; 
repetiti»1. [he fix-inch bars, made magnet:cal after 
this manner, when properly hardened, will ingly - by 
one pole, à piece of iron, weighing eee . 
if it be of a proper form and 1 ſuch bats Win tener a 
line of freſſi bars of the ſame (ge, io their full pertec- 
tion, by three or four times Hiching over them; except 
the endmott which muſt always be removed mio the mid- 
gie. As ſeveral magnets laid tog ther with their poles 01 
ne fame denominauon the fame way, wil! greatly injure 
one another, unleſs they have ſomething to counteract 
them, it is ab{oiutely necell ry, not to place two of them, 
of a lide, on together; but tingly, one on one fide, and 
one on the other, making them to lean together, that they 
may rett agaiuſt one another at the top: at the bottom 
they are preſerved from injuring one another, by being 
n/aced upon the bar which is to be*made magnetical. 
In like manner, they muſt not be taken off two of a fide 
tocethet, but ſingly, firſt on one fide, and then on thi 
ether, But the 1eadieft way of taking them off is firlt 
to bring them to touch one another at the bottom, in the 
{zme manner as they do at the top, and then they may be 
moved at once, and upon occaſion ſet on again; on!y 
obletving not to leparatC them again at the bottom, til 
they are placed upon the bar, which they are to touch. 
The reaſon of removing the two bars at the ends of the 


— 
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ne, in order to their receiving a greater virtue, leenis 
to bz, that the fix magnets, employed iu touching, arc | 
en/cryouring to make that part of the bar which 1s not 
cluded between them magnetical, in a contrary direc- 
da from that which is included between them. As this 
nis the direction of magnetiſm deligned, the former 

(wont wouid be injurious ; and it is prevented by 
ue cauſes; one of which is the power, whereby the 
ket! coſts in a degree every endeavour, either to make 
itmz-metical, cr to deſtroy its magnetiſm; and the othe; 
be hower of the bars already in ſome meaſure mag- 
netical, which lie at both ends of the bar that is touched. 
Now this laſt power is wanting at one extremity of tholc | 
bars, that are placed at the ends; and conſequently not | 
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mg mapnetical, each bar has only one at each end to 
tupport it (thoſe magrets that are placed at the ends of 
the others to preſerve them being called /upporters) againlt | 
the cont ary endeavour of the ſix, made ute of to touch 
it; and this does very well: yet ſome will receive an 
additional force by being ſupported with larger magnets; 
or inſtead of theſe, two or three ot their own lize, at cach 
end thote at the marked end all with their north poles | 
touching it, and thoſe at the unmarked end all with their 
ſouth poles touching it. And becauſe there will be two 
or three north poles, and as many fouth poles together | 
zmongſt the ſupporters, at the other end from the bar to 
e touched, that have nothing to counteract them, it will | 
© Proper to place the ſouth pole of another magnet a- 
mongit the north poles, and the north pole of another 
8 the ſouth poles, that they may not hurt one an- 
er, which they otherwiſe will do. 


328 above deſcribed is called the double touch : 
Mr. Mickell obſerves, that two magnets will give 
more ſtre | 

tis manner, than a fi1 
mer in ſtrengch, wh 


ile magnet equal to hive of the 
Dee] gin, when applied after the manner of the 
gie touch. This ingenious writer has deſcribed a frame, 


contriy : 1 

he - we holding ſeveral of the {ix-inch bars, when 
ns e uled in touching large bars, and when they can- 
* conveniently held in the hand; for an account of 


we muſt Icte -4 7 # . 5 . Fw : 
cited fer to his excellent pamphlet, already 


ngth to a bar of their own ſize, when uſed aſter | 


He L 8 455 &c. ed. 2. 
1 crves, that the 
Mequence, wit 
Virtue, provided 
vortion to their 
Juare, round, or 


form of maznets is of very little 
h regard to their receiving the magnetic 
that they have a ſufficient length in pro- 
bulk. "The ſtrait bars may be made 


flat ; though the flat are molt conve- 
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: . How ahne or; er- ir npouor 7 
to render hem lighter and to increaſe their power of 
litting; though pointed bars are not fo proper for tonch— 


ing. The magnet: may be made in the form of a horſe- 
ſhoe, as in % 63 where a wedge of iron is ſuppoſed to 
be applied to the potcs of it; and it will thus lis in a nar- 
rower compats, a wedge of iron may be aphlied to its 
< < & * * 1 1 5 2 4 x 
two poles, and it will lift by beth poles at once. The 
mag ut may be alſo made annular, which 
bar, 5 "117 He ways miitcad of edge VS; ar tak micircular 


. 1 1 
mu ut may be bent flatwars like the annuler 


bd - 
* 1 hn I 7 
17 P 83 6+ & 
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++% 4 { 7 C 44 a 
Ways l1i.c th * horſe-fhoe ;; 1147 fr wo wo ir v7 # Th e | T ” 1 
may be conveniently placed together, in order to mweferve 


cach otker. 


The poles of a mag net may be converted by pl2cing the 
bars which ore to retonch itz with their north pots t 


» {1 4 


wards its north pole, and the fonth poles towards its 
: ) » * 1 * | . . © 4# } ; be * 1 . 

ſouth pole. In doin Fill . the ' (1 + De pine: F 1 

the middle, and ſid once or twice backwards and for- 


wards, belore it is ſupported ; and then, het Mich 
was the north pole mutt be ſupported as a feuth pole, by 
north poles 3 and that, which was the ſouth pole, as a 
north pole, by touth poles. In order to make a bur mag- 
netical, fo that it ſhall have ſeveral poles, ſupport it at the 


places where the poles are deſigned to be, with poles of 
a contrary denomination from thote deſigned; and if any 


place is ſupported with ſouth poles, the next places on either 
he muſt be ſupported with north poles, and 3s wer {4s 
Having done this, conſider cach picce included between 
any two lets of ſupporters, as a ſeparate bar, to by mace 
magnetical, with its fouth pole towards the rorth 12t of 
ſupporters, and its north pole towards the fouth ut, and 
touch it accordingly. A7aonis of this fort will not do 
well, unleſs they are very ions ; and at beſt they are al 
ways weak, and will ve:y ſoon be infered ; fo that they 
ſhould only be made occaſionally. 

Me. Michell has alſo publiſhed a method of obtaining 
magnetiſm by means of three iron bars, without the 
alliitance of a natural joaditone, for which we {hall zefer 
to his pamphlet, p. 60, &c. and proceed to deſeribe the 
method deſcribed by the ingenious Mr. Canton, the re- 
membrance of whoſe knowlege and communicative 
poſition has led the editor often to lament his « 
the courſę of this work; and whoſe friend{l;in demands 
this tribute of reſpect. This gentleman has ſucceeded 
lo well in his attempts to convey a conſidertble magnetic 
virtue to bars of hardened {teel, as to he able to imnrege 
nate fuch bars with this virtue to as high a d gr 
leaſt, as any. bars of the fame weight and dimenſions, 
which he had ſcen or heard of; and to 2% high a degree 
as he apprehends, the fame bars, in their preſent i}; 


' * * , I 1 „ 
are capable of being impregnated. Mr. Canton was able 


in about half an hour's time, to communicate 


. , 
* 8 12 
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ot hardened ſicel, at firſt entirely deſtitute of any mag- 


netic virtue, the utmoſt virtue they were capable of re— 
ceiving; and that without the mediation or afüſtance of 
any natural /zed/?onr, or of any artificial magnet. Mr. 
Canton has publithed the deſcription of his proceſs with 
ſuch directions, that any perfon may readily perform 
the ſame. For this purpole procure a dozen bars; fix of 
loit ſteel, cach three inches long, £4 inch broad, and -*; 
inch thick, with two pieces of iron, each half the length 
of one of the bars, but of the fame breadth and thick- 
nets; and tx ot hard ſteel, each 5 inches long, half 
an inch broad, and 3; of an inch thick, with two 
pieces of iron of halt the lengih, but the whole breadth 
and thickneſs of one of the hard bars: and let all the 
bars be marked with a line quite round them at one end. 
Then take an jron poker and tongs, (or two bars of iron) 
Tab. Magneti;m, fr. 7, the larger they are, and the 
longer they have been uſed, the better: and fixing the 
poker upright bet ween the knegs, hold to it near the top 
one of the ſoft bars, having its marked end downward, 
by a piece of ſewing lk, which muit be pulled tight 
with the left hand, that the bar may not ſlide; then 
graſping the tongs with the right hand a little below the 
middle, and holding them nearly in a vertical poſition, 
let the bar be ſtroked by the lower end, from the bottom 
to the top, about ten times on each ide, which will give 
it a magnetic power ſufſicient to liſt a ſmall key at the 
marked end; which end, if the bar was ſuſpended on a 
point, would turn towards the north, and is, therefore, 
called the north pole, and the unmarked end is, for the 
ſame reaſon, called the ſouth pole of the bar. Four of 
the ſoft bars being impregnated after this manner, lay the 
other two, fo. 8. paraliel to each other, at the diſtance 
of about one-'ourth of an inch, between the two pieces 
of iron belonging to them, with a north and a ſouth pole 
againſt each pizce of iron then take two of the four bars 
already made magnetical, and place them together, fo as 
to make a double bar in thickneſs, the north pole of one 
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being even with the ſouth pole of the other; and the re- 
maining two being put to theſe, one on each ſide, ſo as to 
have two north and two ſouth poles together, ſeparate the 


nor! i from the ſouth poles at one end by a large pin, and | 


place them perpendicularly with that end downward, on 
the middle of one of the parallel bars, the two north 
poles towards its ſouth, and the two ſouth poles towards 
its north end: ſlide them backward and forward three 
or four times over the whole length of the bar, and re- 
moving them from the middle of this, place them on the 
middle of the other bar as before directed, and go over 
that in the ſame manner ; then turn both the bars with 
the other ſide upward, and repeat the former operation: 
this being done, take the two from between the pieces of 
iron, and placing the two outermoſt of the touching bars 
in theit room, let the other two be the outermoſt of the 
four to touch theſe with; and this proceſs being repeated 
till each pair of bars has been touched three or four 
times over, which will give them a conſiderable magne- 
tic power, put the half dozen together after the manner 
of the four, fg. 9. and touch with them two pair of the 
hard bars, placed between the irons at the diſtance of 
about half an inch from each other ; then lay the ſoft 
bars aſide; and with the four hard ones let the other two 
be impregnated, fig. 10. holding the touching bars apart 
at the lower end near two tenths of an inch, to which 
diſtance let them be ſeparated aſter they are ſet on the 
parallel bar, and brought together again after they are 
taken off; this being obſerved, proceed according to the 
method already deſcribed, till each pair has been touched 
two or three times over. But as this vertical way of 
touching a bar will not give it quite ſo much of the mag- 
netic virtue as it will receive, let each pair be now touch- 
ed once or twice over, in their parallel poſition between 
the icons, fig. 11. with two of the bars held horizontally, 
or nearly ſo, by drawing at the ſame time the north of 
one from the middle over the ſouth end, and the ſouth 
of the other from the middle over the north end of a 
parallel bar : then bringing them to the middle again 
without touching the parallel bar, give three or four of 
theſe horizontal ſtrokes to each fide. The horizontal 
touch, after the vertical, will make the bars as ſtrong as 
they can poſſibly be made; as appears by their not re- 
ceiving any additional ſtrength, when the vertical touch 
is given by a greater number of bars, and the horizontal 
by thoſe of a ſuperior magnetic power. 'This whole pro- 
ceſs may be gone through in about half an hour, and each 
of the larger bars, if well hardened, may be made to 
lift twenty- eight Troy ounces, and ſometimes more. And 
when theſe bars are thus impregnated, they will give to 
a hard bar of the ſame ſize its full virtue in leſs than two 
minutes; and will, therefore, anſwer all the purpoſes 
of magnetiſm in navigation and experimental philoſophy, 
much better than the /oad/7one, which is well known not 
to have ſufficient power to impregnate hard bars. The 
half dozen being put into a caſe, fig. 12. in ſuch a 
manner as that two poles of the ſame denomination may 
not be together, and their irons with them as one bar, 
they will retain the virtue they have received; but if their 
power ſhould, by making experiments, be ever ſo far im- 
paired, it may be reſtored without any foreign aſliſtance 
in a few minutes. And it, out of curioſity, a much 
larger ſet of bars ſhould be required, theſe will commu- 
nicate to them a ſuihcient power to proceed with, and 
they may in a ſhort time, by the ſame method, be brought 
to their full ſtrength. Mr. Canton, by the ſame proceſs, 
communicated magnetic virtue to two larger bars, each 
half an inch {quare, 10 3 inches in length, and weigh- 
ing nearly ten ounces and twelve penny-weights, to ſuch 
a degree, that one of them litted, by one of its ends, 
ſeventy-nine ounces and nine pennyweights: and a flat 
ſemicircular ſteel magnet, weighing an ounce and thir— 
teen penny weights, was made to lift, by applying its two 
ends together to an iron wedge, ninety Troy ounces. 
The ſame ingenious gentleman could alſo readily deprive 
his bars of their virtue ; and change the poles of a natural 
loaditone, by placing it in an inverted direction, between 
the contrary poles of his larger bars, laid down at ſome 
diſtance from cach other, in the ſame ſtrait line conti- 
nued at the diſtance of about a quarter of an inch from 
either of the poles, without touching the ſtone with either 
of the bars. 
The method in which the ſteel he made uſe of was har- 
dened is as follows: having cut a ſufficient quantity of 
the leather of old ſhoes into very ſmall pieces, an iron- 
pan is provided, which a little exceeds the length of a 
bar, is wide enough to admit of two bars fide by fide 
without touching cach other on the pan, and at leaſt an 
inch deep. This pan is nearly halt-filled with the bits 
of Icather, upon which are laid the two bars, having 
faſtened to the end of each a ſmall wire ſor taking them 
out: the pan is then quite filled with the leather, and 


MAGNETICAL amplitude and azimuth, See Apr 


MaGNETICAL meridian, in Navigation. See MrRfbig 
MAaGNXETICAL needle, in Navigation, &e. See NyEII 
MAGNETIS /apis, in the Natural Hiſtery of the Ancien, 
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MAGNETISM, MacxEris uus, that quality or conſtitu- 


MaGNETISM, the laws of, are laid down by Mr. Whiſton 


. . . . F h; but 
nication, owing to the magnet which gave the touch b 


placed on a gentle flat fire, being covered and ſurrounded | 
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with charcoal. The pan being brough 
more than a red heat, is kept ſo about half an f 

the bars are ſuddenly quenched in a large 3 and 
cold water. Mr. Horne, in his Eſſays on a 67 of 
p- 147. claims the merit of directing this proceſs | oh, 
dening Mr. Canton's bars. Artificial magnets are wg 
able to the natural ones in a varicty of reſpeq aq | 
Michell mentions particularly, that they may =p Al: 
much leſs expence and trouble, and in greater — y 
that they ace much ſuperior to natura! magnets in of ma 
and better able to communicate the magnetic vw 05 
proportion to their ſtrength ; that they are more wo 
reſtored to their former ſtrength when they are by n. 
time damaged ; that they furniſh ſeveral poles ; and " 
they may be had in every form. N 


TUDE and AZIMUTH. 


MAGNET1CAL /7ine, is that line in which a needle wo! 


place itſelt, if left at entire liberty to turn itſelf 35 well 
vertically, as horizontally. ; 


the name given in different ages to two very differen; 
ſubſtances. The earlieſt Greek authors expreſſed by 
the loadſtone, which became afterwards called Hach 
lapts ; and then the word magnes was applied to a rery 
different itone brought from the ſame place, the neigh. 
bourhood of Magneſia in Lydia. 

This was a fine beautiful and bright ſubſtance, of a Pure 
white, and fo very bright and gloſſy, as to bear a reſ#n. 
blance to poliſhed ſilver. It was dug in large males, and 
was of a texture capable of being wrougnt into any 
figure. Accordingly it was in great eſteem among the 
ancients, who had it wrought into veſſels for the uſe of 
the table. 

It ſeems to be wholly unknown at preſent among the n4. 
tions we have commerce with. Hill's Theophtaſt. p. 790. 


tion of a body, and its pores, whereby it is rendered 
magnetical, or a magnet. 

Magnetiſm is found to be a tranſient power, capable of 
being produced and deſtroyed again. 


in the following propoſitions.— 1. The /oad/7one has both 
an attractive and a directive power united together: 
whereas iron touched by it has only the former; i. e. the 
magnet not only attracts needles, or filings of ſteel, but 
directs them to certain different angles, with reſpect to 
its own ſurface and axis: whereas iron, touched with 
it, does little or nothing more than attract them; fil 
ſuffering them to lic along or ſtand perpendicular to its 
ſurface and edges in all places; without any ſuch ſpeci! 
direction. 

2. Neither the ſtrongeſt nor the largeſt magnets give 2 
better directive touch to needles, than thoſe of a jets 
ſize or virtue : to which it may be added, that whereas 
there are two qualities in all magnets, an attractive and a 
directive one; neither of them depend on, or are 205 
argument of the ſtrength of the other. : - 
3. The attractive power of magnets, and of iron, wii 
greatly increaſe or diminiſh the weight of needs cn the 
balance; nay, it will overcome that weight, and ſuſtain 
other additional weights too: while the directive power 
has a much ſmaller effett. Gaſſendus, indeed, as well 
as Merſennus and Dr. Gilbert, maintain, it has none 3: 
all: but by miſtake ; for Mr. Whiiton found, from te- 
peated trials on large needles, that aſter the touch they 
weighed leſs than before. One of 4584 grains, lole 
25 grains by the touch; and another of 65720 grains 
weight, no leſs than 14 grains. ' 
4. It is probable, that iron conſiſts almoſt wholly of the 
attraClive particles; and the magnet of the attractive an 
directive together; mixed, probably, with other _ 
geneous matter; as having never been purged by 2 
hre, which iron has: and hence may arife the reaion 
why iron, aſter it has been touched, will lift up muc 
greater weights than the le that touched it. 55 
5. The quantity and direction of magnetic powers, © # 
municated to needles, is not properly, after ſuch comm 


{4 to the 


to the goodneſs of the ſteel that receives it, at r, 
2 i 


ſtrength and poſition of the terrcttcial Wage 
influence alone thoſe needles are afterwards ſubjcc 85 
and directed by: fo that all uch needles, if good, are 
with the ſame ſtrength, and point to the ſame wk 
what {oad/tone ſoever (provided it be good) they eee 
excited by. Nor docs the touch ſeem to do mus bod 
in magnetical, than attrition does in electrical calc | Bis 
it ſerves to rub off ſome obſtructing particles, that = 7 
to the ſurface of the ſteel, and open the pores © 


' 5 and eit 
or the entrance and e 
body touched, and ſo make way for 23 


of ſuch effluvia as occaſion or aſſiſt the poW* ſpcakirg 
4 | 
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. Hence Mr. Whiſton takes occaſion to ob- 
lireive power of the /yad/tonc ſeems to be 
V nical; and to be derived from magnetic cMuvia, 
mech continually round it. : 
circuiatie late attractive power of different armed /oad- 
6. Ihe _ : V paribns, according to the quantity, not 
. meters or ſolidities, but of the ſurfaces of the 
1 ones a duplicate proportion of their diameters. 
. e ood maynet; unarmed, not ſenſibly dif- 
ſimilar in figure and poſition, but un- 
e, is ſometimes a little greater, fome- 
than in the proportion of their ſimilar 


ſpeakint © 
ſerve, that the « 


ai Phe power ot g 
ferent in ſtrength, 
equal 11 magnituch 
times a little leſs, 
e une attracts needles that have been touched, 
K 35 that have not been touched, with equal force, 
ene unequal; viz. where the diſtances are to one 
of 2. 

2 * ofa /l1adfone equally attract needles, till they 
= nach roughly, touched; then it is, and then only, 
ih one pole begins to attract one end, and repel the 
other: though the repelling pole will ſtill attract upon 
contact, nay, at very ſmall diſtances, notwithſtanding. 
10. The attractive power of /rad/tones, in their ſimilar 
ſion to, but different diſtances from, magnet:c needles, 
1 in the ſeſquiduplicate proportion of the diſtances of 
their ſurſaces ſrom their needles reciprocally; or as the 
mean proportionals between the ſquares and the cubes of 
thoſe diſtances reciprocally 3 Or as the ſquare roots of the 
fifth powers of thoſe diſtances reciprocally. Thus the mag- 
netiepowerof attraction, at twice the diſtance from the ſut- 
face of the /oad/Zone, is between a fifth and ſixth part of that 
powerat the firſt diſtance; at thrice thediſtance, the power 
is between the fifteenth and ſixteenth part; at four times 
the diſtance, the power is thirty-two times as ſmall; and 
at fix times the diſtance, eighty-cight times as {mall. 
Where it is to be noted, that the diſtances are not taken, 
a5 in the laws of gravity, from the centre; but from the 
ſurface : all experience aſſuring us, that the magnet'c 
power reſides chiefly, if not wholly, in the ſurfaces of 
the {bad/lznes and iron ; without any particular relation 
to any centre at all. The proportion here laid down was 
determined by Mr. Whiſton, ſrom a great number of ex- 
perimencs of Mr. Haukſbee, Dr. Brook Taylor, and him- 
ſelf, The force they meaſured by the chords of thoſe 
arcs, by which the magnet, at ſeveral diſtances, draws 
the needle out of its natural direction, to which chords 
(as he has demonſtrated) it is ever proportional. The 
numbers in ſome of their moſt accurate trials he gives us 
in the following table; ſerting down half the chords, or 
the fines of half thoſe arcs of declination, as the true 
meaſures of the power of magneti/m. 


Diſtances in Degrees of Sines of 3 Rat. ſegui- 
inches. inclination. arcs. dupl. 


20 —— 2—— 7; 460 


1 — 26——27ů 


13 —— —— 6——— 523— 170 
I 24— — 8 - 097 — — 138 
114 — 10 871. — 105 
104— 12— —1045— — 87 
91——14— ——1219— — 70 


. / 
dir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes magnetic attraction to decreaſe 
carly in the triplicate ratio of the diſtance : Mr. Martin 
oblerves, that the power of his loadſtone decreaſes in the 
ſelquiplicate ratio of the diſtances inverſely. Dr. 
Helcham found it to be as the ſquates of the diſtances 
mverlely, which ratio agrees with that c“ the ingenious 
Mr. Michell : others as Dr. Brook Taylor, .nd Mr. Mul- 
chenbroek are of opinion, that this power follows no cer- 
tain ratio at all, but that it is much quicker at greater 
iſtances than at ſmall ones, and that it is different in 
different ſtones. See Phenomena of the MaGNET, No 4. 
II. An inclinatory, or dipping-needle, of fix inches radius, 
8 of a priſmatic oc cylindric figure, when it oſcillates 
_ 2 er meridian, perſorms there every mean 
2 fs out 6” or 360 z and every ſmall ofcilla- 
<7 ton 4 54% or 330; and the ſame kind of needle, 
0 ng, makes every mean oſcillation in about 
„ and every ſmall one in about 22”, 
a entire power of magnetiſm in this country, as it 
N __ a foot long, is to that of gravity nearly as 
1 8 _— needles four ſcetlong,as 1 10600. 
"bay 9 accelcrating the ſame 
Fan * 2 0 + ates in different vertical planes, 
ad the mes of the angles made by thoſe plancs, 
Thee 3 taken on the horizon. ; 
hag OS 2 the quantity of forces in the 
ſhall Gn 200 wetkes ſituations of needles at London; we 
entire Adis * e * in needles 0 foot long, is, to the 
iy needles fue $ | e pn meridian, as 96 to 100; and 
en — ont, as 9067 to 10000: whereas in 
Au 70. ntire force in needles a foot long, is as 


and in thoſe four f 888 
Was out feet long, as 2569 to 10000. 
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Whence it follows, that the power by which horizontal 
needles are governed in theſe parts of the world, is but 
one quarter of the power by which the dipping needle 
is moved. | 

Hence, alfo, ſince the horizontal needle is moved only by 
a part of the power which moves the dipping-needle ; 
and that it only points to a certain place in the horizon, 
becauſe that place is the neareſt its original tendency of 
any its ſituation will allow it to tend to; whenever the 
dipping-ncedle ſtands exactly perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, the horizontal needle will not reſpect one point of 
the compaſs more than another, but will wheel about 
every way uncertainly. | 

14. The time of oſcillation and vibration, both in dipping 
and horizontal needles equally good, is as their length 
directly; and the actual velocity of their points along 


their arcs is always equal. 


Hence magnetic needles are, ceteris paribus, ſtill better, 
the longer they are; and that in the ſame proportion 
with their length. 

15. The earth on which we live, includes within it a 
valt ſpherical magnet, concentrical thereto, having its own 
poles, meridians, equator, and parallels; and all much 
of the ſame general nature with thoſe of ſmall zerrellz, 
or ſpherical /-ad/tones, in the poſſeſſion of the curious 
among us. 

16. The power of a good terrella, or a ſpherical Iaν e, 
as it aſfects a needle a foot long, is equal to the magnetic 
power of that internal /;ad/?:1e about two and a half, or 
three diameters of ſuch le. From which conſider- 
ation, the quantity of magnetic attraction, at all di- 
ſtances from the internal /oad/?one, for needles a foot long, 
may be determined; and trom the ſame conſideration 
it appears, that the diameter of this internal /-ad/tone is 
about eleven hundred and fifty miles. 'To which we 
add, that, in regard Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, 
that the power of gravity diminiſhes within the earth, and 
is leſs there than at its ſurface, nearly in the proportion of 
its greater nearneſs to the centre, the magnetic power, at 
two thouſand nine hundred miles diſtance from us, and 
nearly one thouſand and ſixty from the earth's centre, 
which is 2% of the power of gravity here, will be ſome- 
what greater than the power of gravity there: which 
limit is worthy our attention, gravity being ſtronger than 
magnetiſm on the one fide of it, and weaker on the other; 
we mean, as it affects needles of one foot diameter. 
At that limit, therefore, at leaſt near the mogxctic poles, 
iron a foot long will be twice as heavy, and fall twice as 
faſt, as any other natural body, viz. by the union of 
thoſe two equal powers, gravity and magnetiſm ; and 
of conſequence, above that limit, ſuch an iron will be 
leſs than twice as heavy, below it more than twice as 
heavy, as any other natural body. 

17. The earth's internal /ad/izne Is not fixed to our 
upper parts, but is moveable with retpect to them, and 
actually revolves on the earth's axis, from eaſt to weſt, in 
a certain long period of time; as appears, beyond con- 
tradiction, from the conſtant variation of the horizon- 
tal needle weſtward, as well 2s the regular increaſe of 
inclination of the dipping needle. 

The only way to render this motion, i. e. the variation, 
poſſible and intelligible (to uſe Dr. Halley's words), is to 
ſuppoſe it to turn about the centre of a globe, having 
its centte of gravity fixed and immoveable in the ſame 
common centre of the earth. This moveable internal 
ſurface muſt likewiſe be looſe, and detached from the 
external parts of the globe, which may be reckoned the 
ſhell, and the other the nucleus, or inner globe, included 
within it, with a fluid medium between. Now, ſrom 
the variation's moving weſtward, it is plain, that the 
foreſaid nucleus has not preciſely attained the ſame de— 
gree of velocity with the exterior parts in their diurnal 
revolution: but ſo nearly equals it, that in three hun- 
dred and ſixty-five revolutions, the difterence is ſcarce ſen- 
ſible ; and muſt probably have ariſen from hence, that 
the impulſe, whereby the diurnal motion was impteſſed 
on the earth, was given to the external parts, and thence 
communicated to the internal. 

18. This internal magnet has one central pole north- 
ward, in the nature of the poles of our common ad- 
ſtones; but its ſouthern pole appears not to be central, 
but rather circular, and that at a great diſtance from the 
ſouthern pole of the earth. 

19. The northern magnetic pole is now ſituate, ſays Mr. 
Whiſton, about the latitude of 76 degrees 4 ; 1 e. thirteen 
deyiees 4 from the north pole of the earth, and about 30 
degrees eaſtward from the meridian of London. 

20. The ſouthern magnetic circular pole has its centre, or 
central pole, nearly in the parallel of 60 degrees; and, 
in a meridian paſhong along the eaſt coait of Borneo, 
about 117 degrees eaſtward of London. Its radius is 
alſo an arc of a great circle of about 44 degrees. 

2 1 21. The 
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which matter, circulating round the carth, in the planes 
of the meridians, re-enters at the pole, oppolite to that 
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zt. The reſpeAive motion of the internal magnet, Or 
the velocity v. g. of its notch pole, appears to be 27 
deg. o min. in 1.44 years, 2. e. upwards of one degree in 
five vears ; ſo that it makes an entice revolution in 1920 
years, 3 
Hence, as the number of degrees in the upper carth's di- 
urnal revolution is to the number of days in the revolu- 
tion of the internal mag vet, i. e. as 1 is to 7009209, ſo is 
the reſpeQtive motion of this magnet from call to welt, 
to the real motion of the upper earth from welt to eaſt; 
or, to ſpeal; ſtrictly, fo is the difference of their motions 
from welt to calt to the entire motion of the upper earth 
the ſame way. Chis external fixed earth has therefore 
communicated almoit all its motion already to the internal 
magnct 4 and can communicate no more than this differ- 
ence of their motion, and that only in an infinite term 
of vears ; or, in other words, this real internal motion can 
never be the ſeven hundred thouſandth part ſwifter than 
it is atpreſent. This internal motion, therefore, began with 
the commencement of the diurnal motion of the upper 
calth; and has gone on {lili faſter and faſter by the com- 
munication of that motion through the intermediate fluid. 
Since, therefore, action and re-action ate equal, and tendto, 
contrary parts, this internal /za4/?2ne, thus accelerated 
by the upper part, mull have all along retarded that upper 
carth, and made the diurnal rotation ſtill flower and 
flower. This acceleration on one fide, and retardation 
on the other, muſt have been very great at the firlt be- 
ginning of the diurnal motion, when the difference of 
their motion was equal to the entire motion itſelf, and 
mult have been diminiſhing ever ſince. To which caule 
is probably owing that acceleration of the moon's motion 
with reſpect to that of the earth, ſince the time of the 
old aſtronomers, firſt taken notice of by Dr. Halley, and 
embraced by Sit Iſaac Newton. And the ſame confider- 
ation ſcems to ſuggeſt a method for determining the age 
of the world; for, were the proportions of the quantity 
of matter in the upper carth to the internal magnet, with 
the tenacity of the intermediate fluid, &c. known, one 
might go back from the known difterence of their 
velocity now, and find thoſe differences and quantities of 
notion themſelves, a eri, in all paſt ages; or, were 
the velocity of the firit diurnal rotation of the upper 
earth known, we might geometrically determine, 4 
J, how long ago that rotation began, or how ancient 
our earth is. 

22. The variation of maznetic needles from the azimuth 
of the meridians of the internal magnet is derived from 
the aifference of the ſtrength of the ſeveral parts of the 
internal mag net's ſurface; which as it is only to be known 
by experience, that variation cannot be determined before- 
hand, unleſs where there are good accounts how much 
it had formerly been; it being probable, that it returns 
round, and will be the ſame in any year of the next revo- 
lution of the internal magnet, that it has been in the like 
ycar of anꝝ ſormer revolution, or wall itſelf have a revo- 
lution in about 1920 years. 

22. The two fixed magnuctic poles in our upper earth 
firſt introduced by Dr. Halley, as neceſſary to ſolve the 
irregularity of the variation of the horizontal needle from 
the meridians of the moveable internal magnet [ſeem not 
to have any juit foundation in nature, the like irregu- 
larities being found in the common terre//z, or ſpheri- 
cal 1g27/25nes, and being beſt accounted for from the com- 
polition of the magnets, which are found to have parts 
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theſe phenomem of the magnet are produced, we have 
vet no hypotlieſis that will tatisfaCtorily account for them. 
Plutarch tells us, the magnet attracts iron, by emiting 
ſome ſpiritual effluvia, whereby the contiguous air being 
opened and driven on either fide, does again drive that 
contiguous to it; and thus the action being communi- 
cated round, the iron is thereby protruded: but this is con- 
tradicted by the equally vigorous action of the lo in 
vacuo, and in the open air. Others of the ancients aſcribe 
the action of the t to a foul that animates it; and 
thers to an unknown fymparhy between the efluvia of 
the iron and thoſe of the maguct. 
An opinion that has much prevailed among the moderns, 
is that of Deſcartes, maintained by Malebranche, Ro- 
hault, Regis, &c. and even admitted and conlirmed by 
Mr. Boyle, &c. In this it is foppoſed, that there is con- 
tinually flowing, from the poles of the world, a ſubtle, 
impalpable, and invitible matter, channelled or ſtriated : 


ö 
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lical matter; which ſituatien having once 
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from which it iſſued, and paſſes again t! 
parallel to its axis: that the mavnet h. 
able to thoſe of the carth; and that out of tl ; 
iſſues a matter like that juſt mentioned; and _ cher 
matter, entering at one of the poles, gives th that 
whereby iron tends to the maguct, and produc i mp, 
call attraction. Now, beſides the een ee 
entering the poles of the magnet, there is al- yr 
quantity thercof circulating round the net, comet 
a kind of vortex about it. Ihe ſpace wherein re ay 
ter moves, is the ſphere of activity of the Nr 
which its attractive faculty is confines. 
Dr. Gilbert, in his work De Magnete, folio. n, 
1600, concludes, from ſome experiments which Ker 
that the ncedle is not attracted by the eee, 
ed into its pohtion, by what e cal 
which he ſuppoſed to ſurro 
form of an atmoſphere. 

As to its directive faculty, or the inclination of 48 
touched with it to the poles of the world, and 8 
to a point beneath the horizon, they follow tow RY 
fame principle; ſince were the Magnet or needle by bi. 
any other ſituation, the magnetic matter would ande on 
its other ſurface in vain; and, not being able to get.. 
miſſion, would, by degrees, change its ſituatio i 
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would ceaſe to move, the magnetical matter then ecaſcy, 
ro diſturb it. TM 
The form or eflence of a magnet therefore is ſuppoſed ti 
conſiſt in its being perforated by an infinite number if 
parallel pores; fome whereof are diſpoſed to admit v 
ſtriated matter from the north pole of the world, other; 
that of the ſouth : hence the north and ſouth poles of the 
magnet. 

Mr. Hartſoeker maintains, that the magnet is no more 
than a common ſtone, full of an infinite number of! . 
low priſms; which, by the diurnal motion of the earth, 
are ranged parallel to each other, and nearly parallel ty 
the axis of the earth. 'Thete priſms have their cavitics 
filled with an extremely ſubtle matter, which, by the di 
urnal motion of the earth, is paſſed from priſm to priſm; 
thus making a circulation, and returning into the priſms 
where it ſirſt began. From theſe principles he deduces 
all the phenomena of the magnet; and M. Andry does 
the ſame, from the doctrine of alkali and acid. 

For the directive power of the magnet, Mr. Whiſton, 
from the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. laws of magnet i, in- 
clines to think it mechanical; and aſcribes it to m 
clfiuvia circulating continually round the lar: ; of 
which circulations, he thinks, there are evident mdic2- 
tions in magretic experiments; as Mr. Poyle thinks ther? 
are of the marneti/m, or maguctic eſſluvia, oftheearth;thougl! 
theſe eſſluvia are never yet rendered ſenſible, as electric 
effluvia began to be in his time. But the attracire powe: 
Mr. Whilton thinks entirely immechanical, as the power 
of gravity is; not being able to deviſe any ſuch motion 
of a ſubtle fluid belonging to the /oadfore, as will account 
for the attractive power in the ſeſquiduplicate proper 
tion of the diſtances reciprocally; though it he cou, 
yet would that be no more than to remove the im nediate 
power of the Supreme Being one ſtep farther; the at! 
reſort of all mechanical principles whatever being wt 
immechanical power and cllicacy of the Deity. = 

Dr. Knight deduces from ſeveral experiments the #0 
lowing propoſitions, which he offers not ſo much to es 
plain the nature of the cauſe of nd,, as the Manner 
in which it acts: the magnetic matter of a e, he 
lays, moves in a flicam from one pole to the other in- 
ternally, and is then carried back in a curve Hug este 
nally, til it arrive again at the pole where it ſirlt El 
tered, to be again admitted: the immediate cauſe unn 
two or more #499tic:{ bodies attract cach other 15 the 
flux of one and the ſame flream of mar; tical matter thre 

them: and the immediate cauſe ot Magnetic repulho! 
is the couſlux and accumulation of the nragnet:e matter 
Phil. Tranf. vol. xliv. p. 665, &c. Mr. Michel N 
the ntion of a ſubtle fluid, but though he proponent - 
publiſh a theory of magneti/m eſtabliſhed by in gr i 
no ſuch theory has appeared. Signior Beccaria, = 
obſerving that a ſudden ſtroke of LIGHTNING gives of 
larity to megacts, conjectures, that a regular and 101 

ſtant circulation of the whole mafs of the electric ww 
ſrom north to ſouth may be the original cauſe of ** 
i/m in general. This current he would not ſupp Lo 
arife from one ſource, but from feveral, in the nor 10 
hemiſphere of the carth: the aberration of the No 
mon centre of all the currents from the north. FF i 
may be the cauſe of the variation of the nec ec 
period of this declination of the centre of the vor with 
may be the period of the variation, and the e 
which the currents ſtrike into the earth may be t 0 _= 
of the dipping of the necdle, and allo why bars mote 
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eally receive the magnetic virtue in one particular 
| 0 Lettre dell' Elettriciſmo p. 259. or Prieſtley's 
MT oh vol. i. p. 409, &c. For the principal pro- 
Jil. . reſpect to which magnet and electricity 
wes reſemble each other, ſec ELECTR1- 


mor 


verticss 
differ from Or 
TEES: is alſo uſed, by ſome Chemi/?s, to ſigniſy a 
whereby one thing becomes aſtected at the 
. another, cither in the ſame, or in a dif— 


ſerent manne OE 

otherwiſe call gYMPAT ad EEG abs OP 
MAGNIFYING)» among Ph lofophers, is chiefiy uſed in 
ſpeaking of microſcopes, which are ſaid to magniſy ob- 
25 that 13, to make them appear bigger than they 
— N though, in reality, they do not, nor can, 
marniſy any object, but only ſhew it nearer, and diſcover 
more of its parts, than before were taken notice of. 
The maznifying power of denſe mediums of certain 
feutes Was known to the ancients, though they were far 
ſrom underſtanding the cauſe of this effect. Sencca 
ſxvs, that ſmall and obſcure letters appea larger and 
brighicr through 1 glaſs globe ſilled with water; and he 
abfurdly accounts for it by faying, that the eye ides 121 
the water, and cannot lay hold of its objeck. Nat. 
Oueſt. lib. 1. e. 6. 
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A ander Aphrodifienſs, the great commentator upon 
Arittotle, who flouriſhed near two centuries after de- 
neca, ſays, that the reaſon why apples appear large 
when they are immerſed in water is, that the water 
which is contiguous to any body is affected with the 
fare quality and colour; ſo that the eye 1s deceived in 
imagining the body itſelf to be larger. But the firſt 
diltinct account we have of the magni/zzns power of 
glaſſes is in the writings of Alhazen, who flouriſhed in 
the twelfth century; and he was preceded by our own 
countryman Roger Bacon, who, in his Opus Majus, de- 
mon{trotes, that if a tranſparent body interpoſed between 
the eye and an object be CONVEX towards the eye, the 
chiect will appear magnified ; nor is it improbable that 
crom the obtervations of Alhazen and Bacon the con- 
tirgtion of SPECTACLE S was derived. 
MagniryixG glaſs, in Optics, denotcs a little ſpherical 
convex lens; which, in tranſmitting the rays of light, in- 
fects them ſo, as that the parallel ones become converg- 
ing, and thoſe which were diverging become parallel ; 
by means whereo!, objects viewed through them appear 
lrger than when viewed by the naked eye. See Micko— 
SCOPE, 
MAGNISSA, in 1A7rralozy, a name given by ſome of the 
ancients to the white pyrites, called by others /euc97thos 
and argythelithos. Hee MARCASITE. 
MAGNITUDE, any thing that has parts without (or extra 
to) parts connected together by ſome common term. 
Magnitude is any thing locally extended, or continued; 
or that has ſeveral dimenſions, 
The origin of all magnitude is a point, which, though 
roid of parts itſelf, yet its flux forms a line, the fiux ol 
that a ſurface, and of that a body. 
Marniiude amounts to much the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called quantity. 


* * G . 7 
MAGNITUDES geometrical may ny conſidered as 
generated or produced by motion. Thus lines may be 


conceived as generated by the motion of points; fur- 
faces, by the motion of lines; ſolids, by the motion of 
lurtacesz angles may be ſuppoſed to be generated by the 
rotation of their ſides 
Germetrical magnitude is always underftood to conſiſt of 
Parts; and to have no parts, or to have no magnitude, 
are conſidered as equivalent in this ſcience. There is, 
however, no ne cetiity for conſidering. magnitude as made 
up of an infinite number of ſmall parts; it is ſufficient 
that no quantity can be ſuppoſed to be ſo ſmall, but it 
may be conceived to be farther diminiſhed ; and it is ob- 
nous, that we are not to eftimate the number of parts that 
may be conceive in a give n magnitude, by thoſe which in 
particular determinate circumſtances may be actually per- 
ceived in it by ſenſe, Gince a greater number of parts be- 
come ſenſible, by varying the circum{tances in which it 
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any of late have fv woſed geometrical magnitude to be 
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i dn oi mumreely fmall parts, and infinite in num- 
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ver; and hence have raiſed many paradoxes and myi- 
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dene ma telence wherein there ought to be none. Nay, 
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80 ms, have been introtvced without the lealt neceſlity. 
dee Mac-Laurin's Fluxions in the 1 lution, where 
be watou..n SIONS in the introduction, Where 
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ow DE, Wtera!, denotes a mage expreſied by let- 
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TUDE, nemerical, is that expreſſed by numbers. 
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Macrftru pr, broken, denotes a fraction. 
MAGNITU DE, complex, is that formed by multiplication. 
MacxrTUuDE incommenſurable is that which has no pro- 
portion to unity. 
MAGNITUDE apparent of a body, in Optics, is that mea- 
ſured by the optic or viſual angle, intercepted between 
rays drawn from its extremes to the centre of the pupil 
of the eye. It 1s one of the fundamental maxims in this 
ſcience, that whatever things are ſcen under the ſame or 
equal angles, appear equal; and t7ce verſa. 
The apparent magnitudes of an ohject at different di- 
ſtances are in a ratio Jeſs than that of their diſtances reci- 
procaliy. 
The apparent magnitudes of the two great luminaries the 
ſun and moon, at riſing and ſetting, are a phenomenon 
that has extremely embarrafied the modern philoſophers. 
Actording to the ordinary laws of vifion, they thould ap- 
pear the leaſt when neareſt the horizon, as being then 
tartheſt diſtant from the eye; and vet we find the con- 
trary to be true in fact. 
Thus, it is well known, that the mean apparent marnitude 
of the moon is 30“ 3o”, in round numbers 30% at a 
full moon in the midſt of winter, and when ſhe is in the 
meridian, and at her greateſt northern latitude, and 
conſequently at her utmoſt elevation above our horizon: 
it is alſo as well known, that when ſhe is in this fitua- 
tion, being looked upon by the naked eye, the appears to 
be, accommodating her magnitude to our ſenſible mea- 
tures, about a foot broad. But when ſhe is looked upon 
as the rifes, the appears to be three or four foot broad, 
and yet if we take her diamcter with an inſtrument, both 
in the one ſituation and the other, we ſhall {ind that the 
is only 300%. 
Ptolemy, in his Almageſt, lib. 1. cap. 3, has aſcribed this 
appearance to a refraction of the rays by vapours, 
which actually enlarge the angle under which the moon 
appears; juſt as the angle is enlarged by which an ob- 
ject is ſcen from under water: and his commentator 
Theon explains diſtinctly how the dilatation of the an- 
gle in the object immerled in water is cauſed. But it 
was afterwardsditcovered, that there is no alteration in tlic 
angle: upon which another ſolution was ſtarted by the 
Arab Alhazen ; and followed and improved by Vitcllio, 
Kepler, Peckham, Rog. Bacon, and others. Accord- 
ing to Alhazen, the fight apprehends the ſurface of the 
heavens as flat, and judges of the ſtars as it would of 
ordinary viſible objects extended upon a wide plain 
the eye fees them under equal angles, but withal per- 
ceives a ditierence in their dittances, and (on account of 
the ſemidiameter of the earth, which is interpoſed in one 
caſe, and not in the other) that it is hence induced to 
judge thoſe which appear more remote to be greater. 
Somè farther improvement was made in this explana— 
nation by Mr. Hobbes, though he fell into ſome. mit- 
takes in his application of geometry to this ſubject. For 
he obſerves, that this deception operates gradually from 
the zenith to the horizon; and that it the apparent 
arch of the ſky be divided into auy number of equal 
parts, thoſe parts, in detcending towards the horizen 
will gradually ſubtend a lets and leſs angle; and he was 
the frit who expreily conſidered the vaulted ap- 
pearance of the iky as a real. portion of a cirele. 
Detcartes, and from him Dr. Wailis, and moſt other 
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authors, account for the appearance of a diſlerent di- 


itauce under the fame angle, from the long ferics of 
objects interpoſed between the eve and the extremity 
of the ſenſible horizon; which makes us imagine it 
more remote than when in the meridian, where the 
eye ſecs nothing in the way between the object and 
itſelf. This idea of a great diſtance makes us imagine 
the luminary the bigger; jor any object being ſeen 
under any certain angle, and believed at the fame time, 
very remote, we naturally judge it mult be very 
large, to appear under ſuch an angle, at ſuch a d:- 
ſtance. And thus a pure judrment of the mind makes 
us ſee the fun, or the moon, bigger in the horizon tha: 


the latter. 

James Gregory Geom. Par. Univerſ. p. 141. ſubſcribes 
to this opinion: Father Malebranche alſo, in the . firſt 
book of his Recherche de la Verite, printed in 167 2. bas 
explained this phenomenon almoſt in the expretltion of 
Des Cartes: and Huygens, in his Treatiſe on the Parhe- 
lia, tranſlated by Dr. Smith, Optics, art. 536, has ap- 
proved, and very clearly illuſtrated the received opinion. 
The cauſe of this failacy, ſays he, in ſhort, is this; that 
we think the fun or any thing elſe in the heavens, to 
be remoter from us, when it is near the horizon, than 
when it approaches towards the vertex, becauſe we ima- 
gine every thing in the air that appears near the vertex 
to be no farther from us than the clouds chat fly over our 


heads; 
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keads; whereas, on the other hand, we are uſed to ob | 
ſerve a large extent of land lying between us and the ob- 
jects near the horizon, at the far end of which the con- 
Fxity of the ſky begins to appcar; which, therefore, 
with the objects that appear in it, is uſually imagined to 
be much farther from us. Now when two objects of 
equal magnitudes appear under the ſame angle, we al- 
ways judge that object to be larger which we think is 
remoter. And this is the true cauſe of the deception 
we have been ſpeaking of. It is a wonder that an ky- 
potheſis fo rational as this ſhould ever loſe its credit, af- 
ter having been maintained by writers of reputation, 
and for a great number of years. But it was generally 
imagined, that the actual perception of thoſe objects 
which divide the ſpace that is intercepted betwixt the 
eye and the horizon was neceſſary, in order to its ſug- 
geſting the idea of its extraordinary diſtance: and thus 
philoſophers were led to form much more objection- 
able ſolutions of the phenomenon. Accordingly Gaflen- 
dus was of opinion, that the pupil of the eye, which is 
always more open as the place is more dark; being more 
ſo in the morning and evening than at other times, by 
reaſon the earth is covered with groe vapours; and be- 
ſides, being obliged to paſs through a longer column or 
ſcries of vapours to reach the horizon; the image of the 
luminary enters the eye at a greater angle, and is really 
painted there larger at the former times than the Jatter. 
In anſwer to which, it may be ſaid, that, notwith{tand- 
ing this dilatation of the pupil, occaſioned by the obſcu- 
rity, if the moon be viewed through a little pin-hole 
made in a paper, ſhe appears leſs when in the horizon, 
than in the meridian. Nor can any thing be more 
abſurd, than the poſition of Gaflendus, who afferts, that 
a dilated pupil magnifies an object for the fame reaſon as 
a convex glaſs does. 

F. Govye advances another hypotheſis, which is, that 
when the luminaries are in the horizon, the neighbour- 
hood of the earth, and the groſs vapours wherewith they 
then appear enveloped, have the ſame effect with regard 
to us, as a wall, or other denſe body, placed behind a 
column; which, in that caſe, appears bigger than when 
inſulate, amal encompailed on all fides with an illumined 
air. Farther, it is obſervcd, that a column, when fluted, 
appears bigger than before, when it was plain; the flutes 
being ſo many particular objects, which, by their multi- 
tude, occaſion the mind to imagine the whole object, 
whereof they are compoſed, of a larger extent. The 
ſame thing may be ſaid of the ſeveral objects ſeen to- 
wards the horizon, to which the ſun or moon correſpond 
at their riſing and ſetting. And hence it is, that they 
appear larger ſtill, when they riſe or ſet between trees; 
the narrow, yet diſtinct, intervals whereof have the ſame 
eſiect with regard to the apparent diameter of the lu- 
minary, as a greater number of flutes with regard to 
the ſliaft of a column. 

Biſhop Berkeley ſuppoſed, that the moon appears 
larger near the horizon, becauſe her appearance is then 
lainter, and her beams afteCt the eye leſs; but this hy- 
potheſis is refuted by Dr. Smith. Mr. Robins has re- 
cited ſome other opinions on this ſubject, Math. Tracts, 
vol. ii. p. 242. The commonly received opinion has 
been diſputed not only by F. Gouye, who obſerves, 
Acad, Par. 1700, p. 11, that the horizontal moon ap- 
pears equally large acroſs the fea, where there are no 
objects to produce the effect aſcribed to them; but alſo 
by Mr. Molyneux, who ſays, Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. i. 
p. 221, that if this hypotheſis be true, we may at any 
time increaſe the apparent magnitude of the moon, even 
in the meridian ; for, in order to divide the ſpace be- 
tween it and the eye, we need only to look at it behind a 
cluſter of chimnies, the ridge of a hill, or the top of a 
houſe. He alſo makes the fame obſervation with F. 
Gouyc, above mentioned, and farther obſerves, that 


when the height of all the intermediate objects is cut off, 


by looking through a tube, the imagination is not helped, 
the moon being {till congeived to be as large as before. 
However, Mr. Molyneux advances no hypotheſis of his 
own. Dr. Deſaguliers has well illuitrated the doctrine 
of the horizontal moon, Phil. Tranſ abr. vol. viii. p. 130, 
upon the ſuppoſition of our imagining the viſible hea- 
vens to be only a ſmall portion of a ſpherical ſurface, 
and conſequently ſuppoſing the moon to be farther from 
us in the horizon than near the zenith, and by ſeveral 
ingenious contrivances he demonſtrated how liable we 
are to ſuch deceptions. But the moſt complete illuſtra- 
tion of this curious ſubject is given us by Dr. Smith. 
The concavity of the heavens, he ſays, appears to the 
eye, which is the only judge of an apparent ſigure, to be 
a leſs portion of a ſpherical ſurface than a hemiſphere. 
In other words, the centre of the concavity is much be- 


| low the eye, and by taking a medium um ſeveral ob- 


(yr vaio he found that the apparent diſtance of its 
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parts at the horizon was generally between 
four times greater than the apparent diſtznce of 
over head. This he determined by meaſurine het 
height of ſome of the heavenly bodies, when, t de cuil 
they ſeemed to be half way between the Wd: * 
zenith. In this caſe their real altitude was _ 2 the 
three degrees. When the ſun was but 30e kick Rn 7 
per arch always appeared leſs than the under. T 
thought that it was always greater when „ he 
about 13“ or 20“ high. Mr. Robins, in his 1 bg 
vol. ii. p. 245, thews how to determine the appar 
cavity of the thy ima more accurate and geometrical m 
ner; by which it appcars, that if the altitude of 
the heavenly bodies be 209 at the time when jr 
be half way between the horizon and the zenith 
rizontal diſtance will be hardly leſs than four time the ns 
pendicular diſtance z but if that altitude be 280% 1 
be little more than two and a half. Dr. Smith. ste 
determined the apparent figure of the iky, is aj. 10 8 
a ſatisfactery explanation of the phenomenon of the. 
rizontal moon, and other ſimilar aPPEArances in the here 
vens. For ſuppoſing the are ABC, Tab. III. 05. 
fig. 43, to repreſent that apparent concavity, he 10 Ko 
that the diameter of the fun and moon would ſen +; 1., 
greater in the horizon that at any propoſed end. 
meaſured by the angle A 0 B, in the proportion of jr; 
apparent diſtances OA, OB. The numbers that ex. 
preſs theſe proportions he reduced into the followir- 
table, anſwering to the correſponding altitudes of * 
ſun or moon, V hich are alſo exactly repreſented to the 
eye in the figure, in which the moon, placed in the qua- 
drantal arc G deſcribed about the center O, are all 
Equal to each other, and repreſent the body of the moon 
in the heights there noted, and the unequal moons is 
the concavity AB C are terminated by the viſual rays 
that come from the circumference of the real moon, 20 
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thoſe heights to the CVC, at he ſun or mocn's' Apparent di- 
O. The diameters of theſe altitude in de-] emcter or 
unequal moons at A and B do, [ess dillauces 
therefore, bear the ſame pro- oo 109 
portion to each other, as their 15 68 
apparent diſtances O A, OB; 30 d 
and they muſt appear in the 45 40 
ſame proportion that they 60 34 
really have in this concave, 76 31 
becauſe we judge all objects YO 20 


in the heavens to be in this — 
ſurface: ſo that the appearance to the eve is exactly the 
ſame, as if ſeveral moons were painted upon a real ſur- 
face A BC in the proportions here alligned ; in which 
caſe we ſhould certainly judge the real magnitudes of the 
larger paintings of the lower moon to be really larger, 
though the viſible magnitudes of them all, antwering to 
their equal images upon the retina, were cxacily equal. 
For the ſame reaſon Dr. Smith obſerves, that all the &- 
jects and diſtances of ſtars in the heavens, as well as 
the ſun and moon, mult ſcem to be greater in the hori- 
zon than in higher ſituations; which is known to be 
the caſe. He alſo obſerves, that rhe apparent Concave 
of the ſky being leſs than an hemiſphere is the cauſe that 
the breadths of the colours in the inward aud ourv.art 
rainbows, and the interval betwcen the bows appear lea! 
at the top, and greater at the bottom; and by an elti- 
mate of the apparent breadihs of the inward rainbow, 
at two different heights, made by a friend, he deter- 
mined the apparent concavity of the ſey to be much the 
ſame as by the former methods. See Haro. Tl, 
theory of the horizontal moon is alſo confirmed by ths 
appearances of the tails of comets, uhich, whatever de 
their real figure, maguituele, and ſituation in abſolute 
ſpace, do always appear to be an are of che concave Ry; 
and in farther confirmation of it, he gives us Mir. Cotes 
explanation of the optical appearuuce of a remarkable 
meteor, ſcen in the year 1716. Beſides the general 
Caufe above ſtated of thc appearance ot the horizontal 
moon, Dr. Smith acknowledges, that, at dittercut tis“ 
the moon appears of diflerent magnitudes CV mM the 
ſame horizon, and occationally of an extraordinary 1 
ſize. This, he is inclined to believe is chiefly owing to 4c 
traordinary lurgeneſo of her picture upon the retiy.l4, Wet. 
in the preceding general theory, was ſuppoſed to h 
able. This, he ſays, might bett be examined by s 5 
diameter of the moon with a micrometer, or by u0's 
the year and day of the month, together Wit! the hen: 
of the barometer and thermometer. For it it mou 85 
pear, by many fuch obſervations, that tie large har 
zontal moons generally happen at her perigec, m bs 
warmeſt ſummer evenings, the barometer being low, att 
the thermometer high ; {ince theſe cautes are wehe 
ent of one another, and all conſpire to enjarge 11 
ture of the moon, we may reaſonably conclude 182 chele 
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nitude of the moon 1s not increaſed th 
Ic in conſequence of her being in her pe- 
largement of the image in all the other 
mentioned is very inconſiderable, it is pro- 
& we then the moon is imagined to be ſo much 
ſual, the imagination is farther impoſed upon 
tances, which have not been attended 
vol. i. p. 63, &c. Remarks, p. 53. 
See Laurel-leaved 'VULte- 
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ſome circum! 
to. Smith's Optics, 
MAGNOLIA, in Botany. 


MAGNUM 65 carp. This is the third bone of the ſecond 


n the carpus, and is the largeſt of all the bones of 
eue It is of a conſiderable length, and has a kind 
_ Pl r round head, which is received into the coty- 
an rb ormed by the two firſt bones of the firſt 
lows 2 chis articulation is capable of a ſmall degree 
4 extenſion. The digital fide is a cartilagi- 

«« baſis unequally and obliquely triangular, the apex 
, ned inward. It is articulated with the ſecond 
n. 3 bone, and is alſo a little notched on the ra- 
er- for its articulation with the ſmall edge of the 
* ral bone. The radial fide is very ſmall, and near 
bak being articulated with the Os pyramidale ; the 
| ſurface is without cartilage; the cubital fide is 
double, anſwering to a like ſide in the os unciforme with 
which it 18 articulated. 'The outer ſurface, which forms 
a part of the outer ſurface of the carpus, is broad, rough, 
and uneven, for the inſertion of ligaments; the inner 
ſurface is likewile rough, but narrower, and round both 
ſyr{accs are ſeveral depreſſions, which, while the bone 


«i; the body, are bled with {mall glands, ligaments, &c. 
Winl-ws Anatomy, p. 84. . 
WaCOOUS, among the R-mans, a name given to thoſe 
"alavers who ſometimes acted the part of men, and ſome- 
of women: the word is derived from wayo;, magic, 
nd wt; Finger, and properiy denotes thoſe players who 
nerformed extraordinary ſeats and geſtures. 
KAGOPHONIA, formed from wey®, magus, and Por og, 
hier, the name of a feaſt among the ancient Perſians, 
Told in memory of the expulicon of the Magians. 
The Magus Smerdis having uſurped the throne of Per- 
fa, upon the death of Cambyics, 521 years before Je- 
ſe; Chriſt, ven of the principal lords of the court can- 
ſpired to drive hum out ob it. Jbeir delign was executed 
with good ſuccets: Sine; Ms, and his brother, another 
Magus, called Patizithes, were killed. Upon which 
the people alſo roſe, and put all the Magi to the ſword; 
infomuch that there would not one have eſcaped, had not 
icht come upon them. Darius, fon oi Hyſtaſpes, was 
then elected king: and, in memory of this matlacre of 
the Magi, a feaſt was inſtituted, ſays Herodotus, called 
A gephania. See MAGI. 
MAGPYE, in Ornithology, a well known ſpecies of the 
Corv us, or the cerdus pica, in the Linnean ſyſtem. The 
colours of this bird are remarkable : its beak, white, 
green, and purple, and the rich and gilded combination 
of the gloſies on the tail are at leaſt equal to thoſe that 
atorn the plumage of any other: it feeds on worms, in- 
ſects, and {mall birds, and will deſtroy young chickens ; it 
15 2 craſty, reſtleſs, noiſy bird, called by Ovid nemorium 
candicia pica. This bird is eafily tamed, and may be 
taught to imitate the human voice; its neſt is entirely 
covered with thorns, except one ſmall hole for admit- 
tance 3 it lays fix or ſeven eggs, of a pale green colour 
ipotted with brown. Pennant. 
MAGRA, a word uſed by ſome writers for a ſort of red 
earth, and by others for the cornclian, the red jaſper, or 
ny other ſtone of a red colour. 
MAGUD.ARIS, a name by which Dioſcorides calls the 
STLPHIU M. 
MAGYDARIS, in Belany, a name uſed by Theophraſtus, 
and other ot the old authors, for the laſerpitium or 
LASERWORT., 
MAHALEG, in the 1ateria Medica, the name of the fruit 
of a ſort ot wild CHEKRyY called ceraſus /viieſtris amara, 
or the wild bitter cherry, by Bauhine. Ihe wood of the 
tree is of a greyiſh calt, and fine grain, with a mixture 
> red In the veins, and is very firm and of a ſweet ſmell, 
= 090 by the —_— in making cabinets; the leaves 
e 7 a _ relemblance of thoſe of the com- 
cherry, han 4 _ _— is round, black, and reſembles a 
which: l 8 de tame fort of ſtone in it, the kernel of 
| 5 like the bitter almond in taſte. It is com- 
mended in external applications. | the perfumers of 
"ah gy applications, and the pertumers o 
Wen in their wathhalls. It is to be choſen freſh 
and { 3 
cry often has an intolerable ſtinking 
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weet, for it v 
: — like that of bugs. 
-RNIA, in Btany, 
Dua elais: the char: 
is dentated into fi 
OL. III. 


a genus of the pentandria pcn- 
aracters of which are, that the calyx 
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eumnſtances, But ſince the difference in the 
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ve horizontal points, that it has five 
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petals, and five heart-ſhaped nectaria, and the fruit is 
a capſule with five cells. There are two ſpecies. 


MAHIE, the name given by the inhabitants of Otaheite, 


or George's iſland, to their BREAD-FRUIT when made 
into a kind of ſour paſte, which, in conſequence of hav- 
ing undergone a fermentation, will keep a conſiderable 
time, and ſupply them with food when no ripe fruit is to 
be had. When therefore they ſee a great thew of new 
fruit on the trees, they ſtrip them all at once of their 
former crop, of which they make malie. This /uccedare- 
um for ripe bread- fruit is thus made. They gather the 
fruit before it be perfectly ripe, and laying it in heaps 
cover it cloſely with leaves. In this ſtate it ferments, 
and becomes diſagrecably ſweet z the core is then taken 
out entire, and the reſt of the fruit thrown into a hole in 
their houſes, dug on purpoſe, and neatly lined in the 
bottom and ſides with grafts. The whole is then covered 
with leaves, and heavy ſtones are laid upon them. In 
this ſtate it undergoes a ſecond fermentation, and be- 
comes ſour, after which it will ſuffer no change ſor many 
months. It is taken out of this hole, as it is wanted for 
uſe, and being made into balls, it is wrapped up in leaves 
and baked, and thus dreſſed it will keep for five or fix 
weeks. It is eaten, both cold and hot, and the natives 
of thoſe countries ſeldom make a meal without it; but 
to captain Cook and his company the taſte was as diſ- 
agreeable, as that of a pickled olive generally is, the 
firit time it is eaten. Hawkeſworth's Account, &c. vol. ii. 
2.44 
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MAHIM, Maur u, Marintm, or Maynem, in Law, a 


maim, or corporal hurt, whereby a man loſeth the uſe of 
any member, that is, or may be, of defence to him in 
battle; as the eye, hand, foot, ſcalp of the head, fore- 
tooth, or, as ſome ſay, a ſinger, or toe: but the cutting 
off his ear or noſe are not held to be mH e, at common 
law, becauſe they do not weaken but only disfhgure him. 
The word comes from the French mehain, of mehainney, 
to mutilate : the canoniſts call it membri mutilatis; and 
all agree, it conſiſts in the loſs of a member, or of the uſe 
thereof. 
By the ancient law of England he that maimed any man 
was ſentenced to loſe the like part, which is ſtill the law 
in Sweden : but this was difuſed, and maybem, by the 
common law, was only punithable by fine and impriſon- 
ment; unlets perhaps the offence of mayhem by caitra- 
tion, which all our old writers held to be felony. Bur 
by ſubſequent ſtatutes the crime and punithment of »uy- 
hem were put more out of doubt. 5 len. IV. cap. 5. 
37 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. and by 22 and 23 Car. II. cap. 1. 
called the Coventry Act, it is enacted, that if any one 
ſhall, of malice aforethought, or by lying in wait, cut 
or diſable the ungue, put out an eye, flit the noſe, cut 
off the noſe or lip,or cut or diſable any limb or member of 
another perſon, with intention in ſo doing to mam or dif- 
figure him, it is felony without benefit of clergy ; and, 
when the cafe is ditſicult to judge whether it be a h, 
or not, the judges commonly view the party wounded, 
and ſometimes take the opinion of the ſurgeons. 
A perſon who maims himſelf, for the purpote of beg- 
ging, and alſo a perſon who difables himieli, that he may 
not be impreſſed for a ſoldier, may be indicted and fined. 
The offence of wil:ully and maliciouſly thooting at any 
erſon, which may endanger either killing or aiming 
Lim, though no ſuch evil conſequence entues, is made 
felony without benefit of clergy, by 9 Geo. I. cap. 22. 
Malicious ma:ming of cattle in the night time incurs : 
fortciture of treble damages, by action ot treſpaſs, or 
upon the caſe, 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 7. 


MayHeEM, appeal of. See APPEAL. 


MAHO Tree. See Syrian MALLow. 

MAHOGANY. See CEDaR. 

MAHOMET Pigeon, the common Engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cies of pigeon, called by Moore the columba Numidica 
alba. It is of the fame thape and ſize with the Barbary 
pigeon, and has all the characters of that ſpecies, but is 
always perfectly white, which gives the red circle about 
the eyes a more hvely look. 


MAHOMETANISM, ManoMETISM, or MoHAMMERs 


18M; the ſyitem of religion broached by AZabomet, and 
{till adhered to by his followers. 
Mahomet was bornat Meccain Arabia, in the year of Chriſt 
571 or 572 according to the molt probable opinion : 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age he began to with- 
draw himſelf into a ſolitary cave near Mecca, called 
the cave of Hira, for the purpole of forming his 
ſyſtem of impoſture; the propagation of which he 
commenced in the fortieth year of his age, when 
he aſſumed the title of the apoſtle of God: and having 
gained nine diſciples, ſome of whom were the principal 
men of the city, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age he opeuly publithed his impoſture to the people ot 
3 U Mecca, 
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Mecca, and declared himſelf a prophet ſent by God to 
recover them from Paganiſm, and to teach them the true 
religion. However, he was obliged to abandon Mecca, 
and to ſettle at Medina, on the 16th of July, A. D. 622, 
the year of the hegira or Mahometan epocha : here his 
party conſiderably increaſed, and having made ſeveral 
ſucceſsful e againſt the Arab tribes, and con- 
trained them by force to embrace his religion, his ſove- 
reignty was eſtabliſhed in 628, and he united in himſelf 
the ſacred character of chief pontiff of his religion, as 
well as the royal; both which characters he tranſmitted 
to all his ſucceſſors, who, by the title of caliphs, reigned 
after him. But they were afterwards deprived of the 
regal authority, firſt by the governors of the provinces, 
who, about the year of hegira 325, aſſumed it to them- 
ſelves, and made themſelves kings in their reſpective 
governments; and then by others who aroſe on this dif- 
traction of the empire to uſurp upon them, till at laſt 
thev had nothing left but the name and ſhadow of what 
they had once been. In the year of Chriſt 629 Mahomet, 
at the head of an arme cf ten thouſand men, reduced 
Mecca, and extended his conqueſts, with his religion, 
through mel parts of Arabia: and the remaining Arabs 
ſubmitted and embraced his impoſture in 631. In the 
next year he died at Medina, being, according to ſome 
hiſtorians, fixty-three years of age. It has been ſaid by 
many, that Mahomet's tomb, being of iron, under a vault 
of Wadttanes, hangs in the air, and that this paſles for 
great miracle in the opinion of his followers. But this 
1s 4 nete fable. Pliny informs us, lib. xxxiv. cap. 14, that 
Binocrates the architect, had begun to roof the temple of 
Avtinne ot Alexandria with loadſtone, that her image 
made of iron, might ſeem to hang there in the air; but 
the deſign was interrrupted by his own death, and that of 
Ptolemy, who had ordered it to be done in honour of his 
Uiter. 
Aaulometaniſii is embraced by the Turks, Perſians, and 
ſeveral nations among the Africans, and many among 
the Kaſt Indians. 
Brerewood ſays, that if we divide the known countries 
of the earth into thirty equal parts, five of them are 
Chriſtians, fix Mahbometan, and nineteen Payan. 
The ſyſtem of Mahometani/m is contained in the Koran, 
commonly called the Alcoran. 
he firſt and chiet article of the Mahometan creed is, that 
there is ug other god but one God; which they have from 
the Koran, where theſe words are repeated inceſſantly: 
there ts ns ether god but he. Tour God is the only God. 1 
am Cad, and there is no «ther God but I. "This grand 
axiom af their theology ſeems to have been taken from 
the Jews, who were continually rehearing thoſe words of 
Deuteronomy, Hear, O Lſael; the Lord our God ts 
nc. 
or this reaſon, the A7ahoametan account all ſuch as own 
any thing of number in the divinity, to be infidels or ido- 
liters. And accordingly, one of the ſirſt leflons they 
teach their children is, that God is neither male nor fe— 
Wale, and conſequently can have no children. 
"The ec article of Hudametaniſm conſiſts in this, that 
Salgmet was font from Gerd. By which they exclude all 
other religions; under pretence that their prophet was 
the luit and great?lt of all the prophets that God would 
ever ſend, and that as the Jewiſh religion ceaſed with 
the coming of the Mefhah, fo hkewite the Chriſtian re- 
„gion was to be abrogated with the coming of Mahomer. 
Nat but they own Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt to have been 
«reat prophets z but Mahomet they hold to be The Pro- 
bet, by way of excellence, commiſſioned to purge the 
holv ſcriptures of rhe Old and New 'Teftament, which 


they allow, from the corruption introduced in them by | 


Jews and Chriltians, and to reſtore the law of God to its 
original purity z and the paraclete or comforter promiſed 
in the icripturcs. 

The Mabometans call their religion am, denoting as 
tome ſay, re/gnation or ſubmiſſion to the ſervice and com- 
mands of God, but, according to others, formed from 
the root /alama, fignifying to be ſaved, and therefore the 
ſame with the religion or /tate of falvation; and they divide 
it into two diſtinct parts, viz. zman, i. e. faith or theory; 
and din, i.e. re{/1i9n or prattice : and teach, that it is built 
on five fundamental points, one belonging to faith, and 
the other tour to practice. 

Inder the contetlon of ſaith already recited, they com- 
brehiend fix diſtinct branches, viz. belief in God; in his 
angels; in his ſcriptures; in his prophets ; in the re— 
turrection and day of judgment; and in God's abſolute 
decree and predeitination both of good and evil. The 
four points relating to practice, are prayer, under which 
are compretended thoſe waſhings or purifications which 
ace necettary preparations required before prayer; alms ; 
taiting ; and the pilgrimage to Mecea. Their faith in 
God las bien already mentioned © with reſpect to ther 


ſhall drive men before him with his ſtaff; the advent df 
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opinion of angels, they believe them to 
ſubtil bodies, created of fire, and that they ure dj 

employed, in writing down the actions of "ercnth 
carrying the throne of God, and other Ca. 4 
four angels whom they regard as moſt diſtin vi the 
God's favour, and on account of the offices aſh — ed by 
are Gabriel, Michael, Azrael the angel of n 
ſeparates men's fouls from their bodies — who 
whoſe ofhce it will be to ſound the trumpet at th nf, 
rection. They alſo believe that two guardian — 
changed my day, attend on every man, to obſer, ©» 
write down his actions. Their whole doctrine 2 
cerning angels they have borrowed from the Jews ws 
learned the names and offices of thoſe beings * Why 
Perſians. The devil, called by Mahomet Ii, — he 
deſpair, was one of thoſe angels who are iced J 
God's preſence, called Azazil, and fell, according t y 
doctrine of the Koran, for reſuſing to pay homage 5 N 0 
at the command of God. They alſo admit an inter % 
diate order of beings, called genii, ſome of which an 
good and others had. ” 
As to the ſeriptures, the Aalometans are taught hy g. 
Koran, that God, in divers ages of the world 1 
velations of his will in writing to ſeveral prophels he 
whole, and every word of which, it is abſolutely necefir 
for every good Moſlem to believe. Maß ame acknox. 
ledges the divine authority of the Pentateuch, Poole 
and Goſpel, and often appeals to the conſonancy of tte 
Koran with thote writings, and to the prophecicz which 
he pretended were contained concerning himſclf, whi:i 
the J2ws and Chriſtians have ſuppreſſed, 5 
At death, they maintain, that the bodies of thoſe vi. 
believe the unity of God, and the miſſion of Aalen 
reſt in peace, and are refreſhed with the air of paradiſe; 
otherwiſe they are grievouſly tormented. The Gale of 
the ſormer are conveyed to heaven, where a place is 4. 
ſigned them according to their merit and degree; thot: 
ot the wicked are tormented, till they are rejoined to thei 
bodies at the reſurrection 3 the approach of which wil 
be known by certain ſigns that precede it: theſe are ti: 
lefler and the greater ſigns: the latter of which are the 
ſun's riſing in the weſt z the appearance of a monſtrou, 
beaſt, which ſhall riſe out of the earth in the temple cf 
Mecca ; war with the Greeks and the taking of Conſtar- 
tinople ; the coming of Anti-chrilt ; the * of Jeſus 
on earth; war with the Jews; the eruption of Gog and 
Magog; a ſmoke which ſhall fill the whole earth; a: 
eclipſe of the moon; the return of the Arabs to tl: 
worſhip of their ancient idols; the difcovery of a val: 
heap of gold and ſilver by the retreat of the Euphrates; 
the demolition of the temple of Mecca by the Eu 
pians; the ſpeaking of beaſts and inanimate things; the 
breaking out of fire; the appearance of a man, wh» 
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the Mhodi, or director, a perſon of the family of Ales 
ho.net, to govern the Arabians, and fill the world with 
righteouſneſs ; and a wind that ſhall ſweep away the 
ſouls of all who have but a grain of faith in their hearts 
But the immediate fign of the reſurrection will be the 
lirſt blaſt of the trumpet, which will be ſounded thc 
times. The day of judgment will continue, as the Kar 
ſays in one place, one thouſand years, but according to ae 
ther paſſage, fifty thouſand years: the reſurrection, lay tic, 
will be general, extended to all creatures, angels, gen, 
men, and animals; who will be affembled on the carl, 
give an account of their actions, and receive retributioi- 
On this occaſion each perſon will have the book where: 
all the actious of his life are written delivered to him, 3 
their works will be weighed in a balance, which the? 
minutely deſcribe. When the examination 15 finithe:. 
mutual retaliation will follow ; which will be executed 
by taking away a proportionable part of the good werds 
of him who offered injury to another, and adding 95 
him who ſuffered it. Brutes will be changed into dal 
and the believing genii be aſſigned a place ner ted. 


tincs of paradiſe, and the unbelieving puniſhed eteru-' 
and caſt into hell, with the infidels of mortal race. AY 
ter this proceſs, the good and wicked are conduct 
bridge, called ALs1RAT ; over which the former w 
ſafely paſs, while Mahomet and his Moflems icad the 121. 
but the latter will fall down headlong into hell; where there 
many dil: 
from inten- 


heat and exceſſive cold. In this ſtate infidels only 3 
be liable to eternal puniſhment ; but the Moflems, en 
lievers will be delivered thence, after they have exp! 0 
their crimes by their ſufferings. This 
ment is ſeparated from paradiſe by a wall, rell 
breadth as to admit the bleded and damncd zone bid: 
together. The righteous, after having gout 13 
above mentioned, will be refreſhed by din ing 215 
pond of their prophet, and then admitted into] , 
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e fventh heaven, and next to the throne | 
ſtates 1 will feed on the moſt delicious 
cf C68; . | in the moſt ſplendid ſilken garments, 
fruits, be cc et of water, wine, milk, and honey, 
refeclhen ove with the molt delightful muſic, and the 
a0 —_— of paradite with black eyes, the en- 
2 of whoſe company will be a principal felicity 
vithful. 
ten from the Koran, that women as well as men 
Wars 2 be punithed for their evil actions, but alſo 
0 e of their good deeds, and that both 
were” oegotual youth 
mt h eee with reſpect to predeſti- 
Tarthers 3 every thing which happens in this world 
nr 2 n from the divine will, and is irrevo- 
þ on” from all eternity in the preſerved table; God 
a ee predeſtinated not only the adverſe and 
4D ous fortune of every perſon in this world, in the 

gs goiter particulars, but aiſo his faith and inhdelity, 
4 7 ome or diſobedience, and Wa ages. his 
\.rting happineſs or miſery after death; which fate 
805 vredeſtination it is not poſſible for any foreſight or 
mou, bs = ſour fundamental points of religious 
3 Aahomet is ſaid to have declared, that the 
tactice of religion is founded on cleanlineſs, which is 
one half of the faith, and the key of prayer, without 
which it will not be heard by God. Such is the opinion 
which the Mabemetaus entertain of cleanlineſs, that it is 
urclx on this account they ſeem to have adopted circum- 
citon, though it be not mentioned in the Koran. Ma- 
get has obliged his followers to pray five times every 
enty-four hours, at certain ſlated times, turning their 
icestowards the temple of Mecca, which is pointed toby 
iche in their moſques : the life and ſpirit of praycr, 
they hold, is the inward diſpoſing of the heart; nor do 
they ever perform this duty in ſumptuous apparel, nor 
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ner their women to attend them on theſe occa- 
tens. 
Ums, among the Mahometans, are legal and voluntary : 
the giving of which is frequently inculcated in the Koran. 
Faſting is called by Mahomet, the gate of religion and 
his followers are expreſly required to faſt during the 
month of Ramadan; which they obſerve by abſtaining 
from meat, drink, and women, from day-break till ſun- 
ſet. Beſides this, they have ſeveral other voluntary faſts. 
The pilgrimage to Mecca is ſo neceſſary a point of prac- 
tice, that, according to a tradition of Mahomet, he who 
dies without performing it may as well die a Jew or a 
Cliriftian 3 and it is expreſly commanded in the Koran. 
The various ceremonies preſcribed to thoſe who perform 
this pilgrimage are extremely abſurd and ridiculous, and 
z2pcar to be relicks of idolatrous ſuperſtition. 
eſdes the fundamental points of faith and practice above 
recited, the Mahomectans are required by the Koran, to 
abt2in from wine, gaming, uſury, divining by arrows, 
the cating of blood and ſwine's ſieth, and whatever dics 
of itſelf, or is lain in honour of any idol, or ſtrangled, 
oe killed by accident, or by any other bealt. Ihe Ko- 
rau allows polygamy within certain limits; forbidding 
any man to have more than four, whether wives or con- 
cubines: but Aſahomet had the privilege of marrying as 
many wives, and keeping as many concubines as he pleated. 
It allows alſo of divorce z but ſeverely puniſhes fornica- 
tion and adultery. The day of the week which Mabc- 
met has ſet apart for public worſhip is Friday; beſides 
which they have two annual ſcaſts called BIK AAM. 
After the death of Mabomet, a ſchiſm aroſe among his 
tollowers, which divided them into two great factions, 
whoſe ſeparation not only gave riſe to a variety of opi- 
mons and rites, but alſo excited the moſt implacable ha- 
tred, and the moſt deadly animoſities. Of thele fac- 
tions, the one acknowledged Abubcker, the father-in- 
law of Muh;met, as his ſucceflor, or the true caliph, and 
its members were diſtinguiſhed by the name of So- 
NITES; While the other adhered to Ali, his ſon-in-law, 
and were known by the title of SCH11TEs. Both, how- 
&ver, adhered tothe Koran as a divine law, and tlie rule 
of faith and manners; to which indeed the former add- 
ed, by Way of interpretation, the Sonna, i. c. a certain 
tw, whic they looked upon as deſcended from Mabo— 
wp by oral tradition, and which the Schiites refuſed to 
3 r the Sonnites we are to reckon the Purks, 
the Ja 3 Africans, and the greatelt part of 
ſubeeck of G 2ometansz; whereas the Perſians, and the 
the Gallon t * mogul are generally conſidered as 
* oben 0 Lene though the latter indeed ſeem rather 
two. grand . neutrality in this conteſt. Beſides theſe 
A, actions, there are other ſubordinate ſects 
"8 the Aabometans, which diſpute with warmth con- 
Lermng ſeveral po; y lie P 1 il 8 
lang pounts ot religion, though without vio 
> FAC rules of mutual toferation, Of theſe ſects 
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there are four, which far ſurpaſs the reſt in point of 
reputation and importance, viz. the Hanefites, the ſect 
of Malec, the ſect of Al Shafei, and that of Ebn Han- 
bal, which are called the orthodox Mabometangs. Salc's 
Preliminary Diſcourſe. See ALCoRAN. 

The rapid ſucceſs, which attended the propagation of 
this new religion, was owing to cauſes that are plain 
and evident, and muſt remove, or rather prevent, our 
ſurprize, when they are attentively conſidered. The ter- 
ror of Mahomet's arms, and the repeated victories which 
were gained by him and his ſucceſſors, were, no doubt, 
the irreſiſtible arguments that perſuaded ſuch multitudes 
to embrace his religion, and ſubmit to his dominion. 
Beſides his law was artfully and marvellouſly adapted to 
the corrupt nature of man; and, in a more particular 
manner, to the manners and opinions of the eaftern na- 
tions, and the vices to which they were naturally ad- 
dicted: for the articles of faith which it propoſed were 
few in number, and extremely ſimple ; and the duties it 
required were neither many nor difficult, nor ſuch as 
were incompatible with the empire of appetites and paſ- 
ſions. It is to be obſerved farther, that the groſs igno- 
rance, under which the Arabians, Syrians, Perſians, and 
the greateſt part of the eaſtern nations, laboured at this 
time, rendered many an eaſy prey to the artifice and elo- 
quence of this bold adventurer. To theſe cauſes of the 
progreſs of Mahometaniſm, we may add the bitter diſſen- 
lions and cruel animoſities that reigned among the Chri- 
ſtian ſects, particularly the 2 Neſtorians, Euty- 
chians, and Monophyſites*; diſſenſions that filled a great 
part of the Eaſt with carnage, aſſaſſinations, and ſuch de- 
teſtable enormities, as rendered the very name of Chri- 
ſtianity odious to many. We might add here, that the 
Monophyſites and Neſtorians, ſull of reſentment againſt 
the Greeks, from whom they had ſuffered the bittereſt 
and moſt injurious treatment, aſliſted the Arabians in the 
conqueſt of ſeveral provinces, into which, of conſe- 
quence, the religion of Mahomet was afterwards intro- 
duced. Other cauſes of the ſudden progreſs of that re- 
ligion will naturally occur to ſuch as conſider attentive- 
ly its ſpirit and genius, and the ſtate of the world at this 
time. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. q. cd. 8vo. 

MAJA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird deſcribed by 
Nieremberg as very common in the iſland of Cuba, and 
ſrequenting the fields of rice in large flocks. It is de- 
ſcribed to be a ſmall bird of a yellowiſh colour, very deli- 
cate, and well taſted, and remarkable ſor having a ſto- 
mach on the back or outſide of the neck. 

MAIAGUE, in Ornithelagy, the name of a Brafilian bird 
of the web-footed kind, but having its hinder toe looſe. 
It is of the ſize of the common gooſe ; its head is large 
and round; its neck long, and it always carries it crook- 
ed like a ſwan; its beak is ſtrong and hooked at the 
end; it is all over of a browniſh black in colour, except 
that its throat is yellow. It is found about the mouths of 
rivers, and feeds on fiſh; it builds on the ground ; it is 
very nimble in running, flying, and diving, and is 
not caſily taken, but is a very well taſted fowl, 

MAIDEN, an edged inſtrument uſed in ſome countries, 
particularly Scotland, for the beheading of criminals. 
The maiden is a broad piece of iron, of a foot ſquare, 
ſharp on the lower part, and loaded above with lead, ſo 
as ſcarce to be lifted : at the time of execution, it is 
pulled up to the top of a narrow wooden frame ten fect 
high, with a groove on each fide for the maiden to ſlide 
in. The priſoner's neck being faſtencd to a bar under- 
neath, on a ſign given, the maiden is let looſe, and the 
head in an * a. ſeparated from the body. 

Ma1DEXN is allo the name of a machine firſt uſed in York- 
thire, and ſince introduced into other places, for wathing 
of linen; conſiſting of a tub nineteen inches high, and 
twenty-ſeven in diameter at the top, in which k linen 
is put, with hot water and ſoap, to which is adapted a 
cover, fitting it very cloſely, and faſtened to the tub by 
two wedges; through a hole in the middle of the cover 

aſſes an upright piece of wood, kept at a proper height 
C a peg above, and furniſhed with two handles, by 
which it is turned backward and forward: to the lower 
end of this upright piece is faſtened a round piece of 
wood, in which are fixed ſeveral pieces, like cogs of a 
wheel. The operation of this machine is to make the 
linen paſs and repaſs quick through the water. Gent, 
Mag. vol. xxii. p. 32. 

Ma1DEN-4//izes, are thoſe where no perſon is condemned 
to dic. 

Maint x-hair, adiantum, in Botany and Medicine. See 
ADIANTUM. 

Ma1De x-hair, black, a name ſometimes given to the dwar/+ 
FERN. Sce MIL TWASTE. 

Maine x-harr, Engliſh. Sec 'TRICHOMANES, 

MaiDEN+hatir, white, See Mall- Roux. 

MaiDEN=p/um, Sce American PLUM: 

MALDEN 
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Marpex-rents, in our Old Mriters, a noble paid by the te- 
nants of ſome manors on their marriage. This was ſaid 
to be given to the lord, for his omitting the cuſtom ot 
marcheta, whereby he was to have the firſt night's lodg- 
ing with his tenant's wife; but it ſeems more probably 
to have been a fine for a licence to marry a daughter. 

MAJESTY, maje/tas, a title or quality given to kings; and 
which frequently ſerves as an appellation to diſtinguiſh 
them by. 

The word ſeems compoſed of the two Latin words, ma- 
Jor, greater, and ſtatus, ſlate. 
The emperor is called, his Cæſarian or imperial majeſly 3 
the king of Spain, his Catholic majefy; the king of 
France, his moſt Chriſtian majeſiy; the king of Great 
Britain, his Britannic maje/ty, &c. Some have alſo ex- 
tended this title to the popes. 

Paſquicr obſerves, that our forefathers uſed this quality 
very ſparingly; and that the frequent uſe of the word, 
which now obtains, had not its beginning before the 
reign of their Henry II. He inſtances ſeveral letters of 
St. Gregory, who, writing to king Theodoret and Theo- 
doric, only compliments them with EXCELLENCY. 

Till the time of Charles V. the king of Spain had no 
title but that of highneſs ; Louis XI. was the firſt in 
France who aſſumed this title; and before our king 
Henry VIII. the kings of England were only addreſied 
under the titles of grace, which began in the time of 
Henry IV. and excellent grace, under Henry VI. and 
HIGHNESS. See KING. 

At the peace of Munſter, there was a great conteſt be- 
tween the miniſters of the emperor and thoſe of France: 
the firſt would not allow the title of ſerenity to the king 
of France, and the latter would not give that of maje/!y 
to the emperor. At laſt it was agreed, that, whenever 
the French king ſhould write with his own hand to the 
emperor, he ſhould give him the title of imperial ma- 
Je; and reciprocally, when the emperor ſhould write 
to the king, he ſhould give him that of royal maye/ty. 
Under the Roman republic, the title mazefty, maje/tas, be- 
longed to the whole body of the people, and to the prin- 
cipal magiſtrates ; ſo that to diminiſh or wound the ma- 
ju of the commonwealth, was to be wanting in reſpect 
to the ſtate, or to its miniſters. But the power after- 
wards paſſing into the hands of a ſingle perſon, the ap- 
pellation of mai was transferred to the emperor, and 
the imperial family. Pliny compliments 'Trajan on his 
being contented with the title of greatneſs ; and ſpeaks 
very invidioully of thoſe who affected that of mai 
And yet maje/ty feems to be the moſt modeſt and juſt title 
that can be attributed to ſovereigns, ſince it ſignifies no 
more than the royalty, or ſovereign power. 

S:. MAIEUL, regular clerks of. See FATHERS of So- 
maſquo. 

MAIL, maillc, is primarily applied to the maſhes or holes 
in net-work. 

Mall, coat of. See CoAT of mail. 

It is called alſo a HABERGEON. 
Anciently they alſo wore ſhirts of mai under the waiſt- 
coat, to ſerve as a defence againſt ſwords and poniards. 
We alſo read of gloves of mail. 

Mair, or MALL, alto ſignifies a round ring of iron; whence 
the play of pall-mall, from palla, a ball, and maille, the 
round ring through which it is to paſs. 

MAILLLE, in our Old //iters, a ſmall kind of money. 
Silver half-pence were likewiſe termed maz/les, 9 Hen. V. 
By indenture in the mint, a pound weight of old ſterling 
ſilver was to be coined into three hundred and ſixty ſter- 
lings, or pennies, or ſeven hundred and twenty males, 
or half-pennies, or one thouſand four hundred and forty 
farthings. Hence the word mail was derived, which is 
now vulgarly uſed in Scotland to ſignify an annual rent. 
Hee GOL D-C00, 

MAILLS, on Ship-beard, are ſquare machines, compoſed of 
a number of rings interwoven net-wiſe, and uſed for 
rubbing off the looſe hemp which remains on lines or 
white cordage, after it is made. 

MAILED implies a thing ſpeckled, or full of ſpecks; as 
the feathers of hawks, partridges, &c. or the furs of 
ſome wild bealts. 

MAIN, a term applied to ſeveral parts of a ſhip, as the 
main=cap/lan, main-maſl, main-top-maſt, main- ſuil, &c. and 
ſignifying the chief or largeſt of the kind. See Car- 
STAN, MasT, SAIL, &c. 

Ma1n-body of an army, is the body of troops that marches 
between the advance and the rear guard. In a camp it is 
that part of an army which is encamped betwixt the right 
and left wings. 

MaiN-guard, See GUARD. 

MAIN-MORTE, a term in ſome ancient cuſtoms, till ob- 
taining in Burgundy, ſignifying a right which the lord 
has, on the death of the chief of a family that is main- 


mortabie, of taking the beſt moveable in the houſe; or, 


| 


J 
in default of that, the right hand of the dess 
offered him, in token that he could ſerre n Ki 
See Mok T-MAIN, io longer, 
MAINIS, in 1chthyslogy, a name uſed by Ariſtot] 
neus, and others of the old Greek writers : 
now called the mena, mcnerela, and mene, 
of the SPARUS, and is diſtinguiſhed from jj the os 
ſpecies of that genus, by having four large tert er 
variegated body, ornamented with a black one, 
middle of the ſides. This is the ſiſh the Narbor, A 
aſcele. 5 
MaINOUR, Maxour, or Meixon, in Tan 838 
the thing that a thief takes away, or ſtcals. 
Thus, to be taken with mainerr, is to be tal 
thing ſtolen about him. If the defendant were take, 
with the mainour, and ſo carried to court, in Gann 85. 
times they would arraign him on the maincur, wi ** 
any appeal or indictment, 
MAINPERNORS. Sce Marxynrier, 
MAINPRISE, compounded of the French main, hay! 
and pris, or prins, taken, in Lato, the taking or receie. 
ing a man into friendly cuſtody, who otherwiſe might he 
commuted to priſon; upon ſecurity given for his for, 
coming at a day aſſigned. 8 
They who thus undertake for any one, are called u. 
pernors, becauſe they receive the perſon into their hand. 
whence alſo comes the word mainpernable, denoting th. 
perſon who may be thus bailed. See Bair. 8 8 
The writ of mainpriſe is a writ directed to the ſheris 
(either generally, when any man is impriſonet for ahi; 
able offence, and bail hath been refuſed ; or foeciolts 
when the offence or cauſe of commitment is not proper 
bailable below), commanding him to take furctics for f. 
priſoner's appearance, and to ſet him at lerge. Main. 
pernors differ from bail, in that a man's bail may impri. 
ſon or ſurrender him up before the ſtipulated day of 4 
pearance. Mainpernors can do neither, but are bare“ 
ſureties for his appearance at the day : bail are criy ſure. 
ties, that the party be anſwerable for the ſpecial matter 
which they ſtipulate : mainpernors are bound to produce 
him to anſwer all charges whatſoever, 
MAINTAINERS, are thoſe that maintain or ſecond a cut 
depending between others, by ditburſing money, or ma!.- 
ing friends for either party, &c. not beiag intereſted in 
the ſuit, or attornies employed therein. Stat. 19 cn, 
VII. cap. 14. See MAINTENANCE. 
MAINTENANCE, manutenentia, in Law, an unlaw ea 
maintaining, or oſſicious intermeddling in a ſuit between 
others, by aſſiſting either party with money or otherwiſe, 
to proſecute or defend it. 
The word is metaphorically taken from the ſuccouring 1 
young child, that learns to go by one's hand; but it is 
uſed in the bad ſenſe in ſome of our ſtatutes. 
By the Roman law, it was a ſpecies of the cue fait 
to enter into any confederacy, or do any act, to ſupport 
another's law-ſuit, by money, witneſſes, or patronage. 
A man may, however, maintain the ſuit of his near kin- 
man, ſervant, or poor neighbour, out of charity and 
compaſſion, with impunity : otherwiſe the punithmen! 
by common law is fine and impriſonraent z and by ſtat. 
32 Hen. VIII. cap. g. a forfeiture of 10. The puniſh. 
ment of BARATRY, or barretry in à common. prilon, 1s 
alſo fine and impriſonment z but if the offender belong 
to the profeſſion of the law, a barretor ought to be di 
abled from practiling for the future. EP 
There lies a writ againſt a maintainer, called a writ 0! 
maintenance. 5 
MAJOR, in Logic, is underſtood of the firit propoſition 0! 
a regular ſyllogiſm. : 
It is called major, becauſe it has 2 more extenſive ſenſe 
than the miner PROPOSITION, as containing the princ 
pal term. 3 
Majon and miner, in Mufic, are applied to concords wii! 
difter from each other by a ſemi-tone. 
There are major and minor thirds, &c. 
Major tone is the difference between the fifth and fourth, 
and major ſemi-tone the difference between the 9” 
fourth and the thyd. The major tone {urpatles the ne 
nor by a comma. See ToN E. 3 
MajoR, in Law, a perſon who is of age to manage his ou 
affairs. Sce AGE. | 
1 . ; 2 - +i1] the age O01 
By the civil law, a man is not a major til OM 
twenty-five years; in England, he is a major a wem! 
one, and in Normandy at twenty. 
MajoR, in the Ar! of War, a name given to ſever 
of different qualities and functions. Thus, 1 
MaJjoR-gencral is a general officer, who recclves t 1 11 
ral's orders, and delivers them out to the 24 en, 
gades, with whom he concerts what troops A = x 
the guard, what to go on parties, and what to 10 
tachments, or to be ſent on convoys, &c- 
It is his buſineſs alſo to view the ground ! 
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er ſervices z he is ſubordinate to the general 
t- general; and the next commanding of- 


ind do oth 
and lieutenan 


e e either of horſe or foot, is he who re- 


ceives orders, and the word, from the e 
and gives them to 2 particular majors of each regiment. 
k- major. 

3 . e is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to con- 
* all orders to the regiment, to draw it up, and exer- 
eile it, to ſee it march in — order, to look to its quar- 
ters, and to rally it, if it happen to be broken in an en-- 
Fo 2 is next in ſubordination to the lieutenant-co- 
lonel, and generally promoted from the eldeſt captain. 
He is the only officer of a regiment of foot, who is al- 
lowed to be on horſeback in time of ſervice ; but he al- 
ways rides, that he may ſpeedily get from place to place, 

fon requires. 

1 a * of horſe is the firſt captain of the re- 
iment; and commands in the abſence of the colonel. 
Major of 1 is the next officer to the licutenant-co- 

lonel. In the field he receives daily orders from the bri- 
gade major, and communicates them, with the parole, 
to his ſuperiors, and then dictates them to the adjutant. 
MajoR of engineers. SCC ENGINEER. : 
Major, ſerjeant, is a non-commiſſioned officer, ſubordinate 

to the adjutant; as he is to the major. ; N 
Major, t9wn, is the third officer in order in a garriſon, 
being next to the deputy-governor. 

He ought to underſtand fortihcation, and hath charge of 
the guards, rounds, patrols, and centinels. 

There are alſo aids-major, drums major, and other offi- 
cers; ſo called, on account of ſome ſeniority or preroga- 
tive that they have over the reſt. See A1D-major, and 
Dr vu M-major. 

MajoR, Rho, has the ſame authority over the fifers as the 
drum-major has over the drummers. He teaches them 
their duty, appoints them for guards, &c. | 
Major helicis, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus to one 
of the muſcles of the eye, called by Santorini and others, 
helicis muſeulus. 'This author diſtinguiſhes it under the 
name major, from another muſcle which he calls the .- 
nor helicis, and which Santorini calls only fibre muſcu- 
lares in plana helicis facie, though it be a true and proper 
muſcle. 

MAJOR-DOMO, an Italian term, frequently uſed to ſig- 
nify a ſteward, or maſter of the houſhold. 

The title of major-domo was formerly given in the courts 
of princes to three different kinds of officers. 1. To him 
who took care of what related to the prince's table, or 
eating; otherwiſe called elcater, prefettus menſæ, archi- 
triclinus, dapifer, and princeps coguorum. 2. Major-domo 
was alſo applied to the ſteward of the houſhold. 3. The 
title of major-domo was alſo given to the chief miniſter, or 
him to whom the prince deputed the adminiſtration of 
his affairs, foreign and domeſtic, relating to war as well 
as peace. Inſtances of majiy-domes in the two firſt 
nn are frequent in the Engliſh, French, and Norman 
affairs. 

MAJORANA, in Botany. See Man jOoRAu. 

MAIZE, or Inviax Cox, Sea, in Botany, a genus of the 
momeca triandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has 
male and female flowers, ſituated at remote diſtances on 
the ſame plant; the male flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe 
ſpike, having oval, oblong, chaffy empalements, opening 
with two valves, each incloſing two flowers; thele have 
two ſhort compreſſed nectariums, and three hair-like ſta- 
mina, terminated by quadrangular ſummits, which open 
m four cells at the top; the ſemale flowers, which are 
tuned below the male, are diſpoſed in a thick ſpike, 
incloſed with leaves z theſe have thick chaffy empale- 
ments, with two valves; the flowers are compoſed of two 
ſhort membranaceous broad valves, which are perma- 
neut, and a ſmall germen, with a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
by a lingle ſtigma, which is hairy toward the point; the 
germen afterward turns to a roundiſh compreſſed ſeed, 
angular at the baſe, and half incloſed at its proper re- 


— Miller reckons three ſpecies, and Linnæus only 


| Ls in America, had no other vegetable but mazze, 
en 2 for making their bread. They call it 
Was Fo where our colonies are at this time nu- 
9 wary is yet much, of the bread of the country 
and Gert, 85410, not of the European corn. In Italy 
crmany allo there is a ſpecies of maize, which is 


. 7 the poor inhabitants. 4 


t ei y of our corn ears. There are commonl 
an Aißhat rows of grain in the ear, often more, if the 
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than a grain of any of our corn. The grains are uſuall 
either white or yellowiſh, but ſometimes they are red, 
bluiſh, greeniſh, or olive-coloured, and ſometimes ſtriped 
and variegated. | | 
This ſort of grain, though ſo eſſentially neceſſary to the 
natives of the place, is yet liable to many accidents. It 
does not ripen till the end of September; ſo that the 
rains often fall heavy upon it while on the ſtalk, and the 
birds, in general, peck it while it is ſoft and untipe. Na- 
ture has, to defend it from theſe accidents, covered it 
with a thick huſk, which keeps off ſlight rains vety well; 
but the birds, if not frighted away, often eat through it, 
and devour great quantity of the grain. 
There ſeem to be three or four diſtinct ſpecies of maize in 
different parts of America. That of Virginia is very tall 
and robuſt, growing to ſeven or eight foot high; that of 
New England is ſhorter and lower. And the Indians, 
farther up in the country, have a yet ſmaller kind in 
common uſe, The ſtalk of the maize is joined like the 
ſugar- cane; it is very ſoft and juicy, and the juice is ſo 
ſweet and ſaccharine, that a ſyrup, as ſweet as that of 
ſugar, has been often made of it; and things ſweetened 
with it have been found not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe 
done with ſugar. It has not been tried yet whether it 
will cryſtallize into ſugar ; but in all probability it will. 
The Americans plant this corn any time from the begin- 
ning of March to the beginning of June ; but the beſt 
ſeaſon is the middle of April. The ſavage Indians, who 
knew nothing of our account of months, uſed to guide 
themſelves in the ſeed-time of this uſeful plant, by the 
budding of ſome particular trees of that country, and b 
the coming up of a ſort of fiſh into their rivers, which 
they call the a/oefe. Theſe things were both ſo regular, 
that they were in no danger of miſtaking the time. 
The manner of pianting maize is in rows, at equal dif. 
tances, every way about hve or fix feet. They open the 
earth with a hoe, taking away the ſurface to three or four 
inches deep, and of the breadth of the hoe; they then 
throw in a little of the finer earth, ſo as to leave the hoe 
four inches deep, or thereabouts, and in each of theſe 
holes they place four or five grains at a little diſtance from 
one Barr Aa If two or three of theſe grow up, it is very 
well; ſome of them are uſually deſtroyed cither by the 
birds or other animals. 
When the young plants appear, they hoe up the weeds 
from time to time; and when the ſtalkggathers ſome 
ſtrength, they raiſe the earth a little abo: Vit, and conti- 
nue this at every hoeing, till it begins to put forth the 
ears; then they enlarge the hill of earth, round the root, 
to the fiae of a hop-hill, and after this they leave it till 
the time of harveſt, without any farther care. 
When they gather the ears, they either immediately ſtrip 
off the corn, or elſe hang up & ears, tied in traces at 
diſtances from one another; for if they are laid near to- 
primers they will heat and rot, or elſe ſprout and grow; 
ut kept cool and ſeparate, they will remain good all the 
winter. The beſt method is to threth out the corn as ſoon 
as the harveſt is over, to dry it well on mats in the ſun, 
and then lay it up in holes of the ground, well lined with 
mats, graſs, or the like, and afterwards covered at top 
with more earth. The moſt careful among the Indians 
uſe this method, and this ſort of ſubterranean granary al- 
ways proves good. See "TRACING. 
The uſes of this plant among the Indians are very many. 
The great article is the making their bread of it; but be- 
ſides this, the ſtalks, when cut up before they are too 
much dried, are an exccllent winter food for cattle ; 
but they uſually leave them on the ground for the cattle 
to feed on. The huſks about the ear are uſually ſeparated 
from the reſt, and make a particular fort of fodder, not 
inferior to our hay. The Indian women have a wy of 
ſlitting them into narrow parts, and they then weave them 
artificially into baſkets and many other toys. 
The original way of eating the grain, among the Indians, 
was this: ghey boiled it whole in water till it ſwelled and 
became tender, and then they fed on it either alone, or 
eat it with their fiſh and veniſon, inſtead of bread. After 
this, they found the way of boiling it into a ſort of yoo 
ding, after bruiſing it in a mortar; but the way of re- 
ducing it to flour is the beſt of all. They do this by 
parching it carefully in the fire, without burning, and 
then beating it in mortars, and ſifting it. 'This flour they 
lay up in bags, as their conſtant proviſion, and take it 
out with them when they go to war, eating it either dry 
or with water. | | 
The Engliſh have contrived, by mixing it into a ſtiff paſte, 
either by itſelf, or with rye or wheat-meal, fermenting it 


with leaven or yeaſt, and a, it in a hot oven, to make 


ood bread of it. They have likewife found out a me- 
thod of making good beer, either of the bread, or by 
malting the grain. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 142. or Abridg. 
vol. ii. p. 630, &c. | 


MART, in Law, ſigniſies to perform and execute. | 

Thus, to make his law, is to perform that law to which a 
manthad formerly bound himſelf; v. gr. to clear himſelf 
of action commenced againſt him by his own oath, and 
the oath of his neighbours; otherwiſe called to wage law. 
See WAGER of law. 
So, to make ſervices, or cuſtoms, is nothing elſe but to 
perform what bclongs to them. 

Maxtt-hauk, in Falcoury. See Hawk. 

o Make, in Sea-languave, is variouſly applied: e. g. 70 
make a board. See Bon K D. 
To make the land is to diſcover it from a diſtant ſituation, 
in. conſequence of approaching it after a ſea- voyage: to 
make ſail is to increaſe the quantity of fail already extend- 
ed, cither by letting out the reefs, and by hoiſting an ad- 
ditional number of ſmall ſails, or by either of theſe ope- 
rations ſeparately : to make ſtern-way 1s to retreat or move 
with the ſtern foremoſt : to muke water caſually ſignifies 
to leak ; but a ſhip is faid to make foul water, when run- 

ning in ſhallow water, her keel diſturbs the mud or ooze, 
lying at its bottom. 

MAKINBOY, a name given by the people of Ireland to a 
kind of ſpurge, or tithymale, common there: this is a 
very violent purge, as all the other ſpurges are; but the 
Irith have an opinion, that it will produce this effect only 
by being carried in the pocket. his opinion, which had 
been univerſally believed for many ages, was proved to be 
falſe by Dr. Mullen, who carried a large quantity of it 
about him many days together, on purpoſe to give a fair 
trial; but it had not any the leaſt effect on him. 

MAKING up, a term uſed by the diſtillers to expreſs the 
bringing ſpirits to a certain ſtandard of ſtrength by the 
addition of water. See Low ERING. 

It is uſed principally in the diſtilling ſpirits, after their 
firſt drawing, either by way of rectifying them, or of 
giving them the virtues of aromatic ingredients, in order 
to make the compound waters; ſuch as cinnamon, anni- 
ſeed, and the like. See Dis rILLATIOS. | 


In the making theſe compounds, ſome uſe an alcohol, or | MALACHRA, in Botany, a genus of the menade/phia po- 


totally i-flammable ſpirit, which is much the beſt me- 
thod ; others uſe ordinary proof ſpirit of malt, or me- 
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MALA aurca, in Botany, a name by whit | 
have called the poma amoris, or 08 of = — 5 tho 
MALABAR ut, in Botany, a ſpecies of the f een. 
See ADHATODA. "ny 
MALABATHRUM, among the Ancients, an 
ſweet- ſcented ointment. 
MALABATHRUM, Indian leaf, in Botany. Se 
PATRA. | 
MALACCA #025, a name given by man 
pedro del 22 or ie * FO the 
MALACHE, formed of wanaoca, I ſoften, à term uſed b 
authors in a different ſenſe ; ſometimes expreſſin i 
medicines as gently looſen the belly, and ſometime; 2 
r gg = mollify. ” 
/ „the prophecy , is one of the canon: | 
of the Old kao; bios by e : 
probably contemporary with Nehemiah, and lived thine 
428 3 before Chriſt, The chief corruptions which 
he charges upon the Jews are the ſame with thoſe fo 
which they were reproved by Nehemiah ; he forbids the 8 
to expect any farther ſucceſſion of prophets, exhorts * 
to obſerve the law of Moſes, and predicts the comin of 
rang or John the Baptiſt, as the fore-runner of the Met. 
jah. 
MALACHITES, or MoLocuiTts, in Natura! Hiſt 
a ſpecies of jaſper, but of leſs beauty then moſt of theſe 
of that claſs. It is naturally of a pure and deep green 
but ſometimes ny nr with whitiſh or blackiſh ſpots 
and clouds. It is found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies: 
alſo in many parts of Europe. See JAs P RR. ; 
Its amuletic virtues, formerly in great eſteem, are too ri. 
diculous to be particulariſed. It is ſaid to be a violent 
purgative, operating both by vomit and ſtool, and as ſuch 
given in dropſies, in ſo ſmall a doſe as five or fix grain. 
If, as is very probable, its green colour be owing to par- 
ticles of co YER, it is not wonderful that it ſhould have 
this effect; but there are ſo many better medicines for 
this purpoſe, as to ſuperſede its uſe. 


excellent 


e Tau! 
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lyandria claſs; the characters of which arc, that the ca- 
lyx is three-leaved, and that the ſeeds, which are ſingle, 


laſſes. If the latter be uſed, it is beſt not to put any wa- 
ter with it into the ſtill ; but if the former, ſo much wa- 
ter is to be added as will reduce it to the proof ſtrength, ! 
which is juſt an equal quantity. When this is done, | 
there ſhoul@be drawn off three fifths of the whole by | 
diſtillation ; and the far better way would be to keep this 
liquor in this very ſtate, which is juſt the ſtrength of the | 
trois cinques brandy of the French : but as people re- 
quire theſe waters to be kept for drinking, in ſuch a ſtate 
as not to exceed, at the utmoſt, the ſtrength of proof 
ſpirit, generally to fall much ſhort of it, it is neceſſary 
to reduce this three fifths to the whole, or more than the 
whole quantity of the proof ſpirit put into the ſtill. The 
apothecaries, to this end, uſually let the {till continue to 
work without changing the receiver, till an equal quan- 
tity is produced to the ſpirit put in, or one foutth more; 
it being the uſual ſtandard in theſe waters to have five 
quarts made from a gallon of the ſpirit. By the method | 
of doing this, by letting the {till run, the faints are taken 
into the water, and give it a vapid and difagreeable taſte. 
Inſtead of this the diſtiller, when he has drawn off his | 
three fifths of the quantity of proof, makes up the whole 
to the deſtined quantity, by adding the two other fitths, 
or. more than that, if required, of common water, in 
which it is alſo cuſtomary to diſſolve ſome fine ſugar ; 
and this gives a fulneſs in the mouth to the water, and 
makes it mellow, or loſe the fiery taſte of the ſtill much 
ſooner. If it be only made up to the ſtrength of proof, 
it will mellow much ſooner than if reduced one fifth be- 
low that ſtandard, as the oil is much more perfectly diſ- 
ſolved in ſpirit of a ſtandard proof itrength, than in ſuch 
as is weaker. The water employed in the mating up, 
- ſhould be either ſoft and clear river water, or elſe ſpring- 
water rendered ſoft by diſtillation, otherwÞ it is apt to 
turn the water thick, and precipitate a ſediment, efpeci- 
ally if the water be drawn lower than proof, or it the 
ſpirit, originally employed, partake of an alkaline nature 
from the Piles uſed in its rectification, as is ufually the 
, caſe in the malt ſpirits, the groſs oil of which requires to 
be ſeparated, by mixing ſalt of tartar or pot-aih with it in 
the ſtill in the rectification. W 
When it is 2 to make up waters lower than proof, 
they are generally cloudy ; but this may be remedied, and 
they may be fined dawn in a day or two with a ſmall quan- 
-. tity of alum, or with whites of eggs, or the jelly of iſin- 
glaſs beat up to a froth, and mixed in the ſame manner 
is uſually done in the refining of wines. 285 
- The ſugar, added to theſe cordial waters, has not only 
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the advantages of mellowing and filling the mouth, but] MALAGMA, formed of YET IT fofte 


it unites the oil to the ſpirit in a manner that it could 


„ever be united in without it. Shaw's Eflay on Di-“ 


are covered with five coats. There are two ſpecies. 

MALACIA, Mazaua, a diſeaſe conſiſting in a depraved 
appetite, wherein the patient covets and longs for ſome 
particular kind of food with extraordinary earneltnef,, 
and eats 1t to exceſs. 

The word ſeems derived from the Greek uarzxc;, ft; too 
lax a tone of the ſtomach being generally the occaſion of 
indigeſtion, and of theſe unutual cravings. 

Many authors confound this affection with another called 
PICA, Which conſiſts in a depravation of appetite, lead- 
ing the patient to covet things unnatural and abſurd, as 
lime, coals, &c. | 

The malacia ſeems to ariſe from an evil diſpoſition of the 
menſtruum in the ſtomach z or from ſome defect in the 
imagination, which determines it to ſome one thing ra- 
ther than another. 

MALACOCISSOS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the common ground-ivy, or hcera terreſtris, 
and by ſome others for the marſh-marygold. 

MALACODERMATA, formed of uzazxo, /eft, and 
Sepma, ſhin, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uled to exprets 
ſuch animals as have only ſoſt ſkins for their covering; in 
oppolition to the oſtracodermata, which have hard thelly 
matters for their covering, ſuch as crabs, lobſters, &c. 

MALACOIDES, in Botany. See Baſtard MAaLLOW. 

MALACOPTERYGII, in 1chthyography, the name of 2 

large order of fiſhes, which have not prickly fins. 

The term is derived from the Greek war eucs, Ff. and 

T7:puytor, a fin. The fiſh of this order, are thoſe which 

have bony fins, with all their extremities not pointed or 

ſharp, but ſoſt and harmleſs. Of this order are the carp, 


e. 
MALACOSTOMOUS, in Tu ,j0i, the name of 2 
large genus of fiſhes, called in Engliſh the lcather-mouthed 
kind. Theſe fithes are wholly deſtitute of teeth in their 
jaws, but have them placed in their throats, ncar the ori- 
fice of the ſtomach. | TACIT 
The word is derived from the Greek u, [oft and 
Cort, A month, All the fiſh of this genus have their 
ſwimming, or air-bladder, divided into two parts; an 
— this genus are tlie carp, tench, bream, chub, and the 

ire. 

MALACOSTRACA, in Natura! H:/tzry, a term uſed by 
fome, as Ariſtotle, to diſtinguith what we call cr * 
ceous animals of the ſea, &e. from thoſe which he ca 
oſtracodermata, or teſtaceous, as we exprels It. or | 

table of teſtaceous and cruſtaceous animals. See Ces. 


TACEOUS. 
n, 2 word uſed 


| 4 0 0 
by ſome authors to expreſs a cataplaſm in gene 1 
whatever nature, or made of Whatever ingredients; © 


itillery, 


: ng s. 
ſome have uſed it only for the cmollicat calaplany AN- 
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DRS, malandria, a diſeaſe in horſes, ſo called 
Italian ma-andare, to go ill. ; 

oſts in certain ulcerous chaps, or chinks, appear- 
I = the inſide of the fore-legs, juſt againſt the bending 
* = knee, which void a red, ſharp, and pungent hu- 


MALAN 


from the 


be cured by waſhing the parts with 
or old chamber-lye ; and then 
tving over the cracks a ſtrong mercurial ointment, 
Pr 18 tow, with which they ſhould be dreſſed night 
3 1 till all the ſcabs fall off; but if this treat- 
and 1 5 A an ointment of half an ounce of æthiops 
ment 1 one dram of white vitriol, fix ounces of ſoft 
roy ny and having clipped off the hair, and cleared 
- the ſcabs, anoint often with this, and apply the 
d unguent over the ſores. When they dry up, give 
: entle purge or two; or let the nitre-balls be taken ſor 
A or three weeks. Bartlet. | a 
ALANKUA, in the Materia Medica, the name by which 
ſome authors have called the plant whoſe root is the round 
led eſteem the long and round zedoary the roots 
of different plants, but they ſeem rather to be only the 
different parts of the roots of the ſame ſpecies. 
MALARMAT, in [chthyology, a name given by authors to 
the 6th called by ſome hy altera, and cornuta. It is a 
ſpecies of the trigla, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by 
the name of the trigla with many cirrhi, and with an oc- 
togonal body. - 
MALARUM a, in Anatomy, are the cheek bones; they 
make the prominent upper part of the cheeks moſt re- 
markable in lean perſons : they form likewiſe a portion 
of the orbit, and complete the zygomatic arches. They 
have their name from the Latin mala, the cheek 3, they are 
two in number, and are ſituated in the lateral and middle 
parts of the face. They are, in tome meaſure, triangu- 
ar or irregularly ſquare, and are divided into two fides, 
the external gently convex, the internal unequally con- 
cave. 
The eminences in each bone are the ſuperior or angular 
orbitary apophyſis, which joins by ſuture with the exter- 
ra! angular apophyſis of the os frontis, and aſſiſts in ſorm- 
ing the external angle of the orbit: from this apophyſis 
another ſubaltern proceſs runs inward on the infide of the 
bone, one fide of which forms a portion of the orbit, the 
other a portion of the zygomatic foſſa: the inferior or 
max! ary orbitary apophyſis, which with the angular apo- 
phy torms the inferior external portion of the orbit : 
the ayophyſis malaris, which is in tome meaſure the baſis 
of the rcit, and together with the apophyſis maxillaris, 
joins the orbitary apophyſis of the os maxillare, and the 
2yzomatic apophylis, which makes a part of the zygoma, 
and alſo of the zygomatic fofla. | 
The cavities are the great orbitary flope, which makes the 
mterior external portion of che edge of the orbit; the 
2yzomatic notch above the zygoma, and one or more lit- 
tl holes on the outſide, and in the 'orbitary apophyſis. 
Lach bone is compoſed of two pretty compact tables, 
with a imall quantity of diploe between then, except in 
tic auterior part of the apophyſis malaris. The os malæ 
on each fide is joined to the os ſrontis by the angular apo- 
phyfis; to the os ſphœnoides, by the ſubaltern apophyſis; 
te the os temporis, by the zygomatic apophyſis; and to 
ue os maxillare, by its baſis. Winflow's Anatomy, p. 
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ALE, the ſex which has the parts of generation without- 


=, and which has ordinaxily the pre-emincnce over the 
. 


In ti is ſenſe male ſtands oppoſed: to female, 


oe the roportion of males to females, ſee MARRIAGE. 
Mal EER A apple. Sce BaLSsA M- Apple. 

uM T ANCHISM, the doctrine or ſentiments of father 
van rauche, who was born at Paris in 1638, and be- 
15 5 * the Oratory ot France in 1660, and died 
Allackiſn is im a great meaſure the ſame with CaR- 

; FF orig ; It muſt be owned, however, that though 
3 5 2 7 . the ſame with Deſcartes, yet he 
5 with be erty cem to have followed him, as to have 


Mi : 

i br w a is contained in the Recherche de la Ve- 
repcat wb 10 2 4 general notion of it, we need only 
Quiry after Org 1 lays of chat work. The In- 

Ouly agent OD lays he, is full of God: God is the 

of acting 4 * too in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. All power 

cond n wing tons, belong immediately to him. Se- 

termine "gg 55 cauſes, They are only occaſions that 
« Malebranch,, Se ot God; or occalional cauſes. 

FW. W Nu. does not here lay down his 

to religion, or rather the man- 


15 owever 
Fre which h. üb regard 
Faloſuphy - he would reconcile religion to his ſyſtem of 
+ Wat he reſerved tor his Eutrcticns Chretiens, 
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printed in 1677, where he proves the exiſtence of a God, 
the corruption of human nature by original fin, and the 
neceſſity of a Mediator, and of grace. 

Aalcbranchiſm, notwithſtanding, appears to many per- 
ſous not only ill-grounded, hut even dangerous, and de- 
ſtructive to religion; and it has accordingly been vigor- 
ouſly oppoſed by many zealous French authors. The firſt 
was M. Foucher. After him came M. Arnaud; and in 
1715, F. du Tertre, a Jeſuit, publiſhed an ample con- 
futation (as he imagines) of his whole ſyſtem. It was 
alſo charged with atheiſm by F. Hardouin, in his Atheiſts 
Unmaiked ; though his ſyſtem, formed by a warm and 
exuberant imagination, tends more to fanaticiſm and en- 
thuſiaſm, than to atheiſm. - That part which relates to 
_ _ all things in God, has been anſwered by Mr. 

ocke. 

MALEDICTION, maleditio, in Law, a curſe uſually an- 
nexed to donations of lands, &c. to churches, and reli- 
gious houſes; imprecating the moſt direful puniſhments 
on thoſe who ſhould infringe them. 

MALICE, in Ethics and Law, is a formed deſign of doing 
miſchief to another; it differs from hatred. In mur- 
der, it is malice makes the crime; and if a man, having 
a malicious intent to kill another, in the execution of his 
malice kills a perſon not intended, the malice ſhall be con- 
nected to his perſon, and he ſhall be adjudged a mur- 
derer. The word ex malitia præcagitata, are neceſſary to 
an indictment of MURDER, &c. And this malitia N- 
cogitata, or malice prepenſe, may be either expreſs or im- 
plied in law. Expreſs malice is, when one, with a ſe- 
date, deliberate mind, and formed deſign, kills another 
which formed deſign is evidenced by external circum- 
ſtances, diſcovering that intention; as lying in wait, an- 
tecedent menaces, former grudges, and concerted ſchemes 
to do him ſome bodily harm. Beſides, where no malice 
is expreſſed, the law will imply it; as where a man wil- 
fully poiſons another, in ſuch a deliberate act the law 
pretumes malice, though no particular enmity can be 
proved. And if a man kills another ſuddenly, without 
any, or without a confidcrable provocation, the law im- 
plies malice; for no perſon, unlets of an abandoned heart, 
would be guilty of ſuch an ad, upon a light or no ap- 
parent cauſe. 

MALIGNANT, in Medicine, that quality in a diſeaſe which 
renders it more than ordinarily dangerous, and difficult 
of cure. 

Malignant is generally applied to ſuch fevers as are epi- 
demical, or infectious, and are attended with ſpots and 
eruptions of various kinds. See Pxtrid FEVER. 

MALK& ARABALLA, in Ze/2gy, the name of an Eaſt In- 
dian ſpecies of ſerpent found in the iſland of Ceylon. It 
is remarkably varicgated with white and duſky brown, in 
various figures. 

MALL, or Sa-MaL L, in Ornith:/ozy, the Engliſh name 
of a bird of the gull or larus kind, being the common 
gull, and diſtinguiſhed by authors by the name of /arus 
cinereus minor, and called by Linnzus larus canus, It is 
very like the larus cinereus major, Of HERRING=gul!, but 
much ſmaller, not weighing above a pound; its head and 
neck are grey, with ſome brown ſpots ; the lower part 
of the neck is white, the back is grey, and the breaſt and 
belly white as ſnow; the tail is alſo perfectly white, and 
is not forked. Theſe birds breed on the ledges of cliffs 
that hang over the ſca, and in winter are found in vaſt 
flocks on all our ſhores. See GULL. 

MALLARD. See Duck. 

MALLEABLE, ſomething hard and ductile, and that may 
be beaten, forged, and extended under the hammer, with= 
out breaking. ; 

All metals are malleable, not excepting even quickſilver; 
but gold is ſo in the greateſt degree of all. The chiemiſts 
have long ſought the fixation of mercury, or to render 
it malleable, See MERCURY, and FREEZING. 
It is a popular error, that the art of making glaſs ma- 
able was ever known; its nature is incapable of it. For 
if it were ductile, its pores would not be oppolite to 
each other, and of conſequence it would not be tranipa- 
rent; ſo that its principal criterion would be loſt, 

MALLEAMOTHE, in Botany, a low tree, or rather ſhrub, 

rowing in Malabar. Of the roots are made hafts for 
— the leaves ſerve to dreſs the ground, and being 
fried in oil of palm, furniſh a liniment for removing the 
impetigo, and drying the puſtules of the ſmall pox. A 
decoction of the ſame, in common water, is uſed as 
a fomentation, to mitigate the pains oi the hamor- 
rhoids. 
The root pulverized with ginger and ſaffron, and exhi- 
bited in an infuſion of rice, cures the dropſy, by pow- 
erſully promoting a diſcharge of ſuperfluous ſeroſitics by 
the urinary 252 Acoſta commends the ſhrub princa- 
pally for two effects; firſt, againſt fluxes of the belly, 
for which purpole, however, it is of lc efficacy r 
Vil 
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other medicines z ſecondly, for curing all kinds of — lp 
pelas, eſpecially ſuch as proceed from mere bile. ey 
macerate the whole root or trunk, bruiſed in a decoction 
of rice, and ſuffer them to remain there for ſome hours, 
that the water may contract an acidity z after which they 
anoint the eryſipelas therewith, and order the patient to 
drink a ſuſſicient quantity of the ſame twice a day, the 
ſtomach being firſt purged. They give the ſame water 
to thoſe who labour under an inflammation of the liver, 
and the burning heat of a fever; and uſe it mixed with 
a ſmall quantity of the juice of the leaves of tamarind, 
to anoint the lips of the wounds, in order to prevent an 
inflammation. 

MALLEMUCKE, in Orn/ho/ogy. See FUL MAR, 

MALLEOLI, among the Romans, bundles of any combuſ- 
tible matter beſmeared with pitch, and uſed by the Ro- 
man ſoldiers either for giving light in the night-time, or 
for ſetting fire to ſome of the enemies works. 

The malleoli were ſometimes fixed to a dart or javelin, 
that they might be ſure to catch firm hold, and commu- 
nicate the fire wherever they happened to light. 

MALLEOLUS, a proceſs in the lower part of the leg, juſt 
above the foot. 

There is one internal, and another external malleelus. 
"The interna mallecins is an eminence of the tibia z the 
external of the fibula ; the two together form the ancle. 
See Tab. Anat. (Oftesl.) fig. 3. u. 23. 

Ma11.t03.Us, in [c:thyslogy, a name given by Gaza and 
ſome others, to the fiſh called by Ariſtotle and the other 
old writers, {phyrena, and by the Italians /rzzo marin. 
It is a beautiful fiſh, and ſeems to belong to the ſcombri, 
or mackrel-kind. Salvian has figured it under the name 
of /udis, a name by which it is alſo called by Varro and 
ſome other old authors; but Salvian's figure is very im- 

erfect; he has omitted the back fin. 

MALLET, a large kind of hammer, made of wood; much 

uſed by artificers who work with a chiſſel, as ſculptors, 
maſons, and ſtone-cutters, whoſe mallet is ordinarily 
round; and by carpenters, joiners, & c. who uſe it ſquare. 
See HAMMER. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of mallets uſed for different pur- 
poſes on ſhip-board. The calking mallet is chiefly em- 
ployed to drive the oakum into the ſeams of a ſhip, where 
the edges of the planks are joined to each other in the 
ſides, deck, or bottom. The head of this mallet is long 
and cylindrical, being hooped with iron to prevent it from 
ſplitting in the exerciſe of ALK ING. There is alſo the 
ſerving mallet, uſed in ſerving the rigging, by binding the 
ſpun-yarn more firmly about it than could poſſibly be 
done by hand; which is performed in the following man- 
ner: the ſpun-yarn being 1 rolled up in a large 
ball, or clue, two or three turns of it are paſſed about 
the rope, and about the body of the mallet, which for 
this purpoſe is furniſhed with a round channel in its ſur- 
face, that conforms to the convexity of the rope intended 
to be ſerved. "The turns of the ſpun-yarn being ſtrained 
round the mallet, fo as to contine it firmly to the rope, 
which is extended above the deck, one man paſtes the 
ball continually about the rope, whilit the other, at the 
ſame time, winds on the ſpun-yarn by means of the mal- 
tet, whoſe handle acting as a lever, ſtrains every turn 
about the rope as firm as poſlible. Falconer. 

MALLEUM mevens, in Anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by Cowper 
the internus auris, and by Albinus, who had conſidered 
its proper uſe, TENSOR H. 

M aLLEUS, in Anatomy, denotcs one of the bones of the 
ear; fo called from its reſemblance to a hammer, or mal- 
let; firſt ditcovered, as ſome aſſert, by Alexander Aclil- 
linus; though others have miſtakenly attributed it to Jac. 
Carpenſis. Vide Douglas Bibl. Anat. p. 48. 

"The ma/teus, or hammer of the ear, is a long bone with 
a large head, a ſmall neck, a handle, and two apophyſes, 
the one in the neck, the other in the handle. The top 
of the head is conliderably rounded, and from thence it 
contracts all the way to the neck; both head and neck 
arc in an inclined ſituation, and the eminences and cavi- 
ties in it anſwer to thoſe in the body of the incus. The 
handle is looked on by fome as one of the apophyſes of 
the alles, and in that caſe it is the greateſt of the three. 
It forms an angle with the neck and head, near which it 
is ſomething broad and flat, and decreaſes gradually to- 
wards its extremity. The apophyſis of the handle, term- 
ed by others the ſmall or hort apophyſis of the malleus, 
terminates the angle already mentioned, being extended 
toward the neck, and lying in a ſtrait line with that fide 
or border of the handle which lies next it. 'The apo- 
phyſis of the neck, called alſo the apophyſis gracilis, is 
in a natural ſtate very long, but ſo ſlender withal, that it 
is very eaſily broken, eſpecially when dry, which is the 
realon why the true length of it was for a long time un- 
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much longer than it really is, by the add! 
f TY * . ; dion of 2 f 

dried tendon ſticking to it. When the male: al 

true ſituation, the head and neck are turned * 1 

inwards, the handle downwards, parallel to en 

of the incus, but more forward; the „ 5 

handle upwards and outward, near the ſu ar cds 

of the edge of the tympanum, near the 3 0 

is the extremity of the handle; and the apo of which 

cilis forward, reaching all the way to the articwl 8 . 

in the os temporis. By the knowlege of this yy "ar 

of the right ear may be known from that of the a 

out of their places. Winſiow's Anat. p. 49 8 * Whey 

MALLOW, malva, in Botany, a genus of the = rer 
polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the "wag. 8 
a double empalement, the outer compoſed of "wa 
inner of one leaf, cut into five broad ſegment; By 
brim 3 the flower is of one petal ; it has a great nix w 
of ſtamina, which coaleſce at bottom in a A 2 
ſpread open above; in the center is ſituated an ordica | 
germen, ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, with ma» 
briſtly ſtigmas; the empalement afterward turns to 2. 
ral capſules, which are joined in an orbicular de wy 
head faſtened to the column, opening on their nig 
cach containing one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. Miller reckon 
ſifteen, and Linnæus twenty-three ſpecics; two of which 
grow wild in moſt parts of England. 
The freſh roots of the wild mallow, with a finnated lf 
are uſed as a diuretic and emollient, and the dried lene 
as an ingredient in clyſters, and in emollient fomen. 
tions and cataplaſms. The ancients gave the Juice of the 
mallow, in large doſes, for inflammations and obſtree. 
tions of the viſcera. A ſtrong decoction of mall tos 
is apt to be mucilaginous, and to ſit ill on the ſtomad. 
It is a good common drink in pleurifies, peripneumonis, 
and peculiarly in caſes of gravel, or inflammations of te 
kidneys; alſo in ſtranguries and ſuppreſſions of urine 
all kinds. Infuſions or decoctions of the leaves 2: 
flowers, and a conſerve made by boiling the ireſh flower; 
with thrice their weight of fine ſugar, arc ſomctimes pri 
ſcribed for the ſame complaints. 

Mallow, baſtard, malope, in Botany, a genus of the ms 
nadelphia polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : th 
flower is ſhaped like that of the ma/low, and hath a dos 
ble empalement, the outer compoſed of three, and ie 
inner of one leaf, cut into five ſegments; the flower i 
of one petal, divided into five parts to the bottom; ' 
the center is ſituated the column, having a great numb 
of ſtamina and ſtyles joined cloſely to it; the germen be- 
comes a fruit compoled of many cells, which are cl. 
lected into a head, in each of which is lodged a fing: 
ſeed. There is but one ſpecies, which has greatly t: 
appearance of the mallato. Miller. 

Marlow, Jews, corchorus, in Botany, a genus of che f. 
lyandria menogynia clais. Its characters are thee: . 
flower, which is included in a five-leaved empalemer!, 
has five oblong blunt petals, and many hairy ftamin® 
which are ſhorter than the petals; in the center is ft 
ated an oblong furrowed germen, which becomes 2 ch 
lindrical pod, having five cells, which are filled with 
gular pointed ſeeds. Miller reckons five ſpecies, which, 
being natives of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, arc too ter- 
der to thrive in the open air in England. Linnæus en- 
merates ſeven ſpecies. 
The common eus mallow, Rauwolf ſays, is cultivatts 
about Aleppo as a pot-herb, and uſed by the Jews vi 
their meat; and he ſuppoſes it to be the olus Judaicu 
of Avicenna, and the corchorum of Pliny. 
A decoction of the whole plant, but eſpecially of th 
leaves, is beneficial to the breaſt, by moiſtening it; i 
which reaſon, being taken with ſugar-candy, it 153 fie 
ſent remedy for rough and dry coughs. 

MalLow, Indian, urena, in Botany, a genus of the no 
delphia polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it ha! 
a malvaccous flower, with a double empalement, ** 
outer being of one leaf ſlightly cut at the brim ins l 
parts, but the inner is five-leaved, permanent, an . 
to the bottom; the flower is compoſed of ſire heh 
which are oblong, and blunt at their extremity, but 
row at their baſe, where they coaleſce; in the boat 
there are many ſtamina, re are joined, and re X 
column at their baſe, but ſpread open above; 1 4 
roundiſh, ſive-cornered germen, with a fingle ſtyle N 
ten hairy, reflexed ſtigmas; the germen changes zeec, 
tagonal fruit, which is a berry, and divides into 12 
each having one angular ſeed. There are three Pe 

F , tany, 4 genus 

MalLLow, Indian, or yellow, ſida, in Saz re theilt 
the monadelphia polyandria claſs, Its characters ah 5 
the empalement of the flower is ſingle, perman wat 0 

. . , $ . 
ular, and five-pointed ; the flower ha * 5 _ 
into five broad ſegments, joined at their * ed in 
dented at their points; it has many ſtamina bar of 
column at bottom, but ſpread open above, cular 
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known. It ariſes from the necks and ſometimes appears | 
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i en — 
cular — Sb) a fve-cornered capſule, having five cells, 
men 


each containing an angular roundiſh ſeed. There are 
. 

| rventy-one 40%, alba, in Botany, a genus of the mo- 
1 ,landria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
1 15 4 a double calyx the outer cut into nine ſeg- 
_ "the brim; the inner into five broad acute ſeg- 
—_ 1 the top; the flower has five petals, coaleſcing 
— baſe, ſpreading open above, and ſhaped like a 
L there arc many ſtamina, forming a kind of cylin- 
_ in the center is placed the orbicular germen, ſup- 
2 a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle; the empalement be- 
N compreſſed capſule, divided into ſeveral cells, 
8 containing one compreſſed kidney-ſhaped feed. 
There ur ipccies. 
ns e with ſingle woolly leaves, in- 
dented in ſharp ſegments, and growing naturally in moiſt 
parts of England, though frequently cul- 


paces in many N N ö 
tivated in gardens, 15 perennial, and flowers from June 


to almoſt the end of ſummer. gt 
The parts of this plant uſed in medicine, are the leaves 
and roots. The leaves, by decoction, afford a foſt mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtance, good in all complaints ariling from 
acrimony z of great ſervice in dyſcnteries, &c. where the 
mucus of the inteſtines is raked off, and in many kinds of 
colics. It is alſo found of uſe in obſtructions of the uri- 
nary paſſages, ſtranguries, heat of urine, &c. and 1s by 
ſome held a great ſecret for the cure of a gonorrhea, 
Ray and others alſo ſpeak of it as a pectoral; of uſe in 
coughs, and alſo pleuriſies. FT 
Mar{hmallow root is a very valuable medicine. It is emol- 
lent and diuretic, and gives great relief in diſorders of 
the kidneys and bladder, whether ariſing from acrimony 
0! the urine or gravel. It is good allo in all diforders of 
the breaſt and lungs, arifing from a thin acrimonious 
phlegm; in both which caſes, a decoction of the freſh 
root is the beſt way of giving it. In diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries, a ſtrong decoction of mar/hmallow root, given 
clyſterwiſe, is alſo of great uſe. Externally, in form of a 
cataplaſm, it is excellent for ſoftening and maturating 
hard tumors. The root is ſometimes given in powders, 
from a ſcruple to a dram or two, either by itſelf, or in 
conjunction with other materials of a ſimilar intention, 
as gum tragacanth, ſtarch, &c. 
The ſyrup of mar/hmallows is made by boiling a pound 
of the freſh roots in a gallon of water, till half the li- 
quor is wafted, preſſing out the decoction, and after ſet- 
ting for a night, boiling it down with four pounds of 
fine ſugar, till the weight of the whole is fx pounds; 
this is kept in the ſhops, and occaſionally employed in 
tome diſorders of the breaſt, and for ſweeteming emol- 
lient decoctions in nephritic caſes. This, however, is 
lels ellicacious than the decoction; on account of the ſu- 
gar in the former, which makes an improper mixture 
with medicines of the mucilaginous kind. 

Ointment of mar/hmallows, called unguentug: dialihææ, 

5 applied to tumors and inflammations, as an emollient 

and fuppurative; which qualities it derives from the mu- 

Glaze ot the plant, being boiled a long time with the oil, 

before any of the other ingredients are mixed. See Di- 

ALTH AA, 

Phe emplaſtrum diachylon receives much of its virtue from 

the lame plant. 

The ahead of the ancients was plainly a different plant 

lim that which we call by that name. Our a/thea, or 

"&/mal'ow, is a very common plant, and grows in wa- 

cry Places, principally near the ſea; but the althea of 

= cients was a ſcarce herb, and grew in the barren 

Ons 2 Arabia, Aſia, and the iſland of Sicily. 

8 f ar deen as we ſind chem in the ancients, ſeem 
wa reter us to the ABUTILON, or yellow Na 

than our own althea. 

. 

* 8 r no marina, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
: Shad © 2 y given by ſome writers to a ſpecies of 
e oft ance, ſuppoſed in ſome degree to reſemble 

an 8 — mallow. It is very common in the 

wo fy ich for coral, and grows to the rocks 

8 N root; it is found at different depths, 
uſually about ＋ ar from the ſurface, and its 1 is 

, Lich an inches; it is of a duſky greenith co- 
of bn 3 of a faint yellow ; it is compoſed 
* rake about half an inch broad, and a lit- 

a pedicle of at in length; each of theſe is faſtened to 
of a fin inch and half long; the leaves are 

mbranaceous ſubſtance, but their ſtalks 

* thick and tough like horn. When exa- 
3 many glandules diſcover them- 

© ſurfaces of the eaves, but the ſtalks or 
nurely covered with glandules in form of 


You. Mf, ich make it as rough in thoſe 


| 


ſupporting a ſhort multifid ſtyle z the ger - 
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parts as the common ſhagreen. The ſtalks when cut 
tranſverſely ſhew an infinite number of pipes or veſſels 
running up to every part of the leaves. Count Marſigli 
has given an elegant figure of this, both as it appears to 
the naked eye, and by the microſcope. 

Mar..ow, Syrian, ketmia, or hibiſcus, in Botany, a genus of 
the monadelphia polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has a double permanent empalement ; the 
outer has eight or ten narrow leaves; the inner is of one 
leaf, cut into five acute points; it has five heart-ſhaped 
petals, which join at their baſe into one; and many ſta- 
mina, which are joined in form of a column, but expand 
toward the top; it has a round germen, which turns to 
a capſule with five cells, opening in five parts, incloſing 
xidney-ſhaped ſeeds: There are twenty-five ſpecies of 
this plant propagated in gardens, where moſt of them 
grow to be ſhrubs of fix or ſeven feet high; and, in the 
time of their flowering, which is during a great part of 
the latter end of the ſummer, they make a very beautiful 
hgure They may all be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
in February or March on a light bed of earth; they muſt 
be ſuffered to remain in theſe beds till the following 
ſpring, being well weeded, and often watered in the 
luramer. In the March following, the plants are to be 
tranſplanted into beds of the ſame ſort of earth, ſetting 
them at about ten inches diſtance every way; here they 
are to remain two years more, being well weeded and 
watered in the time; and in the March following, they 
ſhould be carefujiy removed to the places where they are 
to remain; they muſt be taken up carefully, without in- 
juring the roots; the ground mult be well watered where 
they are planted, and ſome mulch it:ould be laid about 
their roots, to prevent the ground's drying too faſt. 
Some chooſe to propagate them by ſuckers ſrem the old 
roots, but this is by no means adviſeable, as the plants 
this way raiſcd are never well rooted, and are always ſub- 
ject to produce great numbers of ſuckers themſelves, 
which render them very unſightly. 

The Hiſtoria Plantarum aſcribed to Bocrhaave, informs 
us, that all the ſpecies of this plant, except thoſe which 
taſte like ſorrel, agree in virtue with the ma/low. 

MALLo w, tree, varied-lecaved, or Venetian. See LAv as 
TERA. 
Mallow, vervain, a ſpecies of the malva, or common 
MALLOW. Some have called the ALCEA by this name. 
Mar tow, ye!/;w. See Indian MaLLow. 
MALMIGNATTO, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by 
the inhabitants of the iſland of Corſica to a ſpecies of 
animal, or large inſect, called by ſome tarantula, and ig- 
norantly ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the tarantula of 
Apulia. This ifland produces neither wolves, ſerpents, 
nor many other of the miſchievous and deſtructive ani- 
mals which infeſt the neighbouring countries; but it pro- 
duces two ſpecics of this venomous inſet, called the mal. 
mignatio; the one of theſe has a round body, and the 
other an oblong one, reſcmbling that of our large kind 
of ant; it has alſo ſix legs, not eight, and never makes 
any web; from all which it appears not to be a ſpider, but 
truly of the ant-kind, though a monſtrous ſized one, and 
very venomous. The round-bodicd kind, by its bite, oc- 
caſions violent pains, a ſenſation of co:dnets and cramps all 
over the body; and the long-bodied one is yet more ve- 
nomous. Its {ting occaſions an immediate lividneſs of the 
fleſh, with intolerable cramps and convulſions over the 
whole body; ſometimes the natural evacuations by ſtool 
and urine are alſo wholly ſtopped by it. The cure, in 
both caſes, is to be attempted by cutting and cauterizing 
the wound, and drefling it with Venice treacle, as alſo 
by giving the ſame in large doſes diffolved in wine. 

MALMSEY, or MaLvasy, a rich iuſcious kind of wine 

brought from Greece or Candia ; fo called from Mal- 

vaſia, a city in Peloponnefus, the ancient Epidaurus, 
whence this celebrated liquor was firſt brought. 

That brought from Candia is now eſteemed the beſt, 

MaLlrmMsEY, or MALvisy, is allo the name of a kind of 

muſcadine wine brought from Provence. 

MALOBA'THRUM, among the Romans, a precious kind 

of ointment, brought from the Indies through Syria to 

Rome. 

MALOGRANATUM, in Botany. Sec PoMEGRANATE, 

MALPIGHIA, in Botany. See Barbadoes CHERRY. 

MALOPE, in Botany. See Baftard MalLLow. 

MALPOLON, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 

found in the iſland of Ceylon, and beautifully variegated 

with red marks in the form of ſtars. 

MALT denotes barley cured, or prepared to fit it for mak- 

ing a potable liquor, under thedenomination of beer orale. 

The manner of making malt, Sir Robert Murray de- 

ſcribes as follows :—take good barley newly threthed, 

&c. put about fix Engliſh quarters into a ſtone trough, 

or ciitern lined with lead, full of water, where let it ſteep 


till the water be of a bright reddith colour; which ml 
1 


grain, and the ſeaſon of the year, or the temperature of 
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be in about three days, more or leſs, according to the 
moitture or dryneſs, and the ſmallneſs or bigneſs of the 


the weather. In ſummer, mali never makes well; in win- 
ter, it requires longer {tceping than in ſpring or autumn. 
It may be known when it is ſteeped enough, by other 
marks beſides the colour of the water; as by the exceſſive 
{welling of the grain, if it be over-ſteeped, and by too 
much ſoftneſs ; being, when it is in a right temper, like 
the barley prepared to make broth of. 

When it is ſufficiently ſteeped, take it out of the trough, 
and lay it on heaps to let the water drain from it; then 
after two or three hours turn it over with a ſcoop, and 
lay it in a new heap, about twenty or twenty-four inches 
deep. 

"Chis is called the coming heap, in the right management 
whereof lies the principal ſkill. In this heap it may he 
forty hours, more or leſs, according to the fore-mentioned 
qualities of the grain, &c. before it comes to the right 
temper of malt; which that it may do equally, is the 
principal thing deſired. 

While it lies in this heap, it muſt be carefully looked to, 
after the firſt fifteen or ſixteen hours; for about that time 
the grains begin to put forth roots: which when they 
have equally and fully done, the malt muſt within an hour 
after be turned over with a ſcoop z otherwiſe the grains 
will begin to put forth the blade or ſpire alſo, which mnſt 
by all means be prevented. If all the ma/z do not come 
cqually, but that which lies in the middle, being warmeſt, 
comes the ſooneſt, turn it, ſo that the outmolt may lie 
inmoſt; and thus manage it till it be all alike. 

As ſoon as the malt is ſuſſiciently come, turn it over, 
and ſpread it to a depth not exceeding five or fix inches; 
and by that time it is all ſpread out, begin and turn it 
over and over again three or four times. Afterwards 
turn it over in hike manner once in four or five hours, 
making the heap deeper by degrees; and continue fo to 
do for the ſpace of forty-eight hours at leaſt, This fre- 
quent turning it over, cools, dries and deadens the grain; 
whereby it becomes mellow, melts caſily in brewing, and 
ſeparates entirely from the huſk. 

Then throw up the malt into an heap, at high as you 
can; where let it lie, till it grow as hot as your hand 
can endure it. This uſually comes to paſs in about thirty 
hours. This perfects the ſweztneſs and mellowneſs of 
the malt. 

After it is ſufficiently heated, throw it abroad to cool, 
and turn it over again abont fix or eight hours after, and 
then lay it on a hair-cloth, or wire ſpread under it; where, 
after one fire, which muſt laſt for twenty-four hours, 
give it another more flow, and afterwards, if necd be, a 
third; for, if the malt be not thoroughly dried, it cannot 
be well ground, neither will it diſſolve well in the brew- 
ing; but the ale it makes will be red, bitter, and unfit to 
keep. 

'The beſt fewel for drying it is peat, turf, or Welch coal, 
prepared by a previous burning; the next is charcoal. If 
there be not enough of one kind, burn the beſt firſt ; for 
that gives the ſtrongeſt impreſſion. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. ii. 
p. 627, &c. Indeed the belt and moſt natural method of 
drying is in the ſun, in the months of April and May. 
This yields the paleſt, the moſt wholeſome, and the 
fineſt liquor. However this be, take care the matt be not 
ſmoked in the drying. As to the complexion or colour 
of malt, the white is accounted the beſt, becauſe the mot 
natural. Brown malt is dried with ſtraw for London 
PoR'TER- 

"Che ſtrength and duration of the fire are different ac- 
cording as the malt is intended to be dried pale, amber, 
or brown. Pale and amber malt are dried with coke or 
culm, which, not emiting any ſmoke, give the malt a 
brighter colour, and do not impart that bad taſte which 
malt has when dried with wood, ſtraw, &c. Coke is 
beit, becauſe its fire gives a ſteady and conſtant heat, 
whereby the malt is dried uniformly, If wood, or any 
vegetable fuel is uſed, it ſhould be extremely well dried, 
that it may yield the leſs ſmoke. 

Almoſt every malſter has his ſecret in making mali, but 
there are ſome 22 cautions to be obſerved by all, 
which will enſure ſucceſs in the work; theſe are, 1. That 
the barley be newly thraſhed, ori at leaſt newly win- 
wowed. 2. That the whole be of one kind, not mixed 
up of ſeveral forts. 3. 'That it be not over-ſtceped in the 
ciſtern, or ſo long as to make it ſoft. 4. That it be 
well drained. 5. That it be carefully looked after in the 
wet couch, ſo as to ſtop the firſt 1017 a of the blade to 
ſhooting. 6. To turn the wet couch inſide outermoſt, 
if the barley comes, that is, ſhoots more in the middle 
than on the ſides. 7. To keep it duly turning after it is 
out of the wet couch. 8. To give it the proper heatiug 
in the dry heap. 9. To dry and criſp it thoroughly on 
the kiln, but without a fierce fire, fo as to be ſeveral 
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lays in dryi | | 

: | Fo in rying a kiln of pale malt. Shaw Ledurs, 
By 12 Ann. ſtat. 1. cap. 2, continued 

33 Geo. II. cap. 7, there mall be paid by the” = 


” 1 Re Ma . 4 
all ma/t made in England, except it be made ker fh 


171 0 fi 
tation only 12 Geo. cap. 4, a duty of nine pen 
- ce 1 


buſhel : and by 19 Geo. III. cap 25, an addition, 
of 15/. per cent. which duty is under the man ul duty 
the commiſſioners and officers of exciſe, W t 
be imported, on pain of forfeiting the ſame and wall ſhall 
Malt rought from Scotland ſhall be entered 42 
of landing, and Pay the fame duty as Engliſh "ry 
lets a certificate is produced that it hath paid the ; 
43 d. a buſhel in Scotland, and then jt hall tbo be, 
43 d. more, to make it equal with the Engliſh p ! 
for making malt are to be entered, on nt of 2 
the ofhcers ſhall be permitted to enter and fn. 20 
out interruption, on forfeiture of 20/. B 2 
Edw. VI. cap. 10. no perſon thall mak Ia, 
J. c: no perſon thall make any barley u 
except in June, July and Auguſt, which ſhall not be th * 
weeks at leaſt in making; nor in theſe months, dey 6. 
venteen days, on pain of forfeiting for every quarter # 
and felling malt, which has not been well drefled, ſo 17 
there may not be fanned out of one quarter half; we 
of duſt or more, incurs a forfciture of 204. for Lees 
quarter: and mixing bad malt with good for ſale is 110 
to a forfeiture of 25. for every quarter. In the proc 0 
of malting, preſſing malt in the ciſtern to prevent i 
iwelling, mixing corn of one wetting with corn of a fer 
mer wetting, and mixing molt with unmalted corn, in. 
cur cach of them a penalty of 5s. a buſhel. 1 Geo, ii! 
Cap. 3. 2 Geo. II. cap. 1. 1. Geo, I. 2. cap. 2. own 
mixing malt that has been gaged with the ungaged fub- 
jeQts to a forfeiture of 100/. 1 Geo. III. cap. z. Br the 
ſame ſtatute the ſame penalty is inſlicted on thoſe wh; 
conceal malt to avoid being gaged in the couch: and by 
12 Ann. ſtat. 1. cap. 2. concealing malt to avoid the 
duty incurs a forfeiture of 105. a buſhel : and an allow. 
ance ſhall be made of four buſhels ont of twenty for the 
fwelling of mali, within thirty hours after the fame (hal 
be thrown out of the ſtceping veſſel, and ten buſhels on 
of twenty, after it hath been thrown out of the ciſtern 
thirty hours or more. But a maltſter, not covering his 
barley, &c. in the ciſtern with water, and ſuffering it ty 
remain for forty hours, ſhall not be allowed the faid four 
buſhels in every twenty. The maltſter is required to gie 
twenty-four hours notice within a city or market-tow!, 
and elſewhere forty-eight hours notice in writing t 
the officer of the time of the day when he intends to x: 
corn to be made into malt; and he ſhall not begin but 
between four in the morning and nine in the evening: 
the omiſſion of ſuch notice, &c. incurs a forteiture © 
1ool. by 3 Geo. III. cap. 13. and by 12 Ann. itz. 1. 
cap. 2. he ſhall every month make entry at the office g 
Exciſe of all the malt made in ſuch month, on pain « 
10). within four months after entry, he thall pay off tl! 
duties, on pain of forfeiting double. 1 Geo. tat. 2. 
cap. 2. 
A drawback of the duty is allowed for m damaged i 
exportation, and alſo for ma/t de{troyed by fire or watt. 
A compoſition of 75. and 6d. a head by the year ſtall be 
made for the duties of V made to be confumed in r- 
vate houſes 3 and the houſes of perſons thus compovi's- 
ing ſhall not be liable to the duty or to the furvey 9! tie 
olhcers: a perſon trantgrelling in this reſpect ſhail torte: 
5/. loſe the benefit of his compoſition, and forfeit ior every 
buſhel of mal: 205. 12 Ann. ttat. 2. cap. 2. 33 Ge: ll. 
cap. 7. By the laſt itat. and 12 Geo. cap. 4- fe 
entered and made for exportation thal! be liable to the 
duties, and no drawback ſhall be allowed for any as 
exported : but the maker ſhall be allowed for his croubl: 
34. for every quarter. By 1 Geo. III. cap. 3 there! 
be allowed for every twenty quarters of grain made 109 
malt for exportation thirty quarters of ma!! aud no mores 
on exportation: and notice thall be given of ftecpitz. 
the quantity, on pain of 50%. and this ſhall be kept ep 
rate from that deſigned for home conſumption, ap 
of 55. a buſhel, 12 Geo. cap. 4. and the corn o 11 
ſtecping ſhall be kept ſeparate from any other, dub? 
hath been meaſured, on lain of 50%. 3 Cc. Il. ap... 
Perſons oppoſing officers thall forfeit 564. 12 Cc. ca.? 
Notice of meaſuring ſhall be given; and the 744 are 
on ſhip-board, or kept ſeparate and locked up, ©! = 
50/, Opening ſuch locks, and carrying aWay 
without conſent of the officer, or notice gente 
incur a ſorſciture of 100. The officer having rt * 
forty hours notice ſhall attend, keep an account © 
malt delivered out, and at the perion to whom 1 
and pive a certificate to the officer ©! the N 
which it is to be removed, who thall lie the Lall ow 
make ee And if the proprietor neglect to! _ 
7 
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rtation ſhall give forty-cight hours no- 
ho” te tr the port 15 3 0 Sith the name 
8 ain of 55. a buſhel. The ſhip ſhall be 
«bed, and perions breaking open the hatches, forfeit 
ar The landing malt after ſhipping for exportation, 
r ts, beſides the penalty of the bond for its exporta- 
ſuljc 2 forfeiture of the ſame, and treble the value, 
ha IL]. cap. 3. Storchouſes ſhall be cleared out in 
1 months, on ou of pol. and unmalted oats or 
ixed among mali 
. $5. A buſhel, 6 Geo. cap. 21. | i 
Tax. For the duty on barley. See HorRDEUM. The 
- ſufon of malt has been much recommended as an anti- 
ſcorbutie SeeScurvyY and Wok r. : 
Good malt may be made of the grain of the maiz or In- 
dan corn, but then a particular method muſt be taken 
for the doing it. Our barley malt-makers have tried all 
their kill to make good malt of it in the ordinary way, 
but to no purpoſe z that is, the whole grain will not be 
this way malted or rendered tender and floury, as in othcr 
malt; br it is found, by experience, that this corn, be- 
fore it be fully malted, muſt ſprout out both ways, that 
is, both root and blade, to a conſiderable length, that 
a hnger at 
« It muſt be laid in a heap a convenient time; and in 
this proceſs, if it be of a ſuthcient thickneſs for coming, 
it will quickly heat and grow mouldy, and the tender 
ſprouts will be ſo jog gs that the leaſt moving of the 
heap will break them off; and the farther maturation of 
the grain into malt, will be hindered by this means; and 
on the other hand, if it be laid thin, and often ſtirred 
and opened to prevent too much heating, thoſe ſprouts 
which have begun to ſhoot ceaſe growing, and conſe- 
quently the corn again ceaſes to be promoted to the mel- 
lownels of malt. Phil. Tranſ. No 142. | 
o avoid all theſe difficulties, the following method is t 
be uſed: take away the top of the earth in a garden or 
held, two or three inches, throwing it up half one way, 
and half the other; then lay the corn for malt all over 
the ground ſo as to cover it; the earth that was pared 
of is now to be laid on again, and nothing more is to 
be done till the field is all over covered with the green 
ſhoots of the plant. The earth is then to be taken off, 
and the roots of the grain will be found ſo entangled to- 
gether, that they will come up in large cakes or parcels ; 
it mult be gently waſhed in order to take off all the dirt, 
and then dried on a kiln, or on a clean floor expoſed to 
the ſun. Every grain of the maiz will be thus tranſmut- 
ed into good malt, and the beer brewed with it will be 
very pleaſant and very wholeſome, and of an agreeable 
brown colour, but very clear. 
It may be worth trying whether the ſame proceſs is not 
with due care applicable to the malting of turneps, po- 
tatoes, carrots, parſneps, and the like. It might poſſibly 
be of ſervice alſo to attempt this leſs laborious way of 
making malt of barley and other ſmall grains: the diſad- 
rantages would be the not ſo eaſily ſeparating the dirt 
from the grain as in that larger kind; and as barley re- 
quires the root only, not the ear, to ſhoot in order to 
the making of malt, it would be ſome difficulty to know 
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of the ſhip, on 


vantages the method is worth a trial. 


Maur for the manner of preparing liquors of, fee BrREw- 
ING. 
MALT Aguers have different names as well as different vir- 
tues, properties, and uſes, both from the different man- 
ners ot preparing the malt; whence they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into pale and brown z and from the different manners 
©; preparing or brewing the /:quors themſelves ; whence 
= are divided into beer and ale, flrong and /mall, new 
bike 
Malt drinks are either pale or brown, as the malt is more 
3 leſs dried on the kiln; that, which is the flendereſt 
dricd, tinging the liquor leaſt in brewing, and therefore 
being called pale: whereas that higher dried, and as it 
were roaſted, makes it of a higher colour. A mixture of 


— theſe makes an amber colour; whence ſeveral of 
theſe liquors take their name. 


N in it, and is therefore the moſt nouriſhin 
— ons reaſon, it requires a ſtronger conititution 
"a T Tap "Thoſe who drink much of it, are uſually 
DING in W be but are often cut off by ſud- 
ö 3 or "1 he 5 l 

diſtempered ol d = Y avoid this, they fall carly into a 
Kd, 0 malt makes a drink much leſs viſcid, and fit- 
4 pals the ſeveral ſtrainers of the body; but, if very 
the BR abe lead on to the ſame inconveniencies with 

3 though a ſingle debauch wears off much more 


tealily in the brown. 
r. Qu 


incy obſery 
dal Herd with Ir . — 


but, 


ale malt liquors are 
thoſe of ſprings aud 


for exportation incurs a for- | 
Sce MALT | 


the exact time of taking it up; but with all theſe diſad- 


— 


leaſt, and if more the better. For this pur- | ' 


ow, it is certain, the pale malt has moſt of the natural 


wells, becauſe the mineral particles; wherewith theſe 
waters are impregnated, help to prevent the coheſions of 
thoſe drawn from the grain, and enable them to paſs the 
proper ſecretions the better; as the viſcid particles of the 
grain dolikewite defend theſe from doing the miſchiefthey 
might otherwiſe occalion. But ſoſter waters ſeem beſt 
ſuited to draw out the ſubitznce of high-dried mal!s, 
which retain many fiery particles in their contexture, ad 
are therefore beſt loſt in a ſmooth vehicle: 
For the differences in the preparation of malt liquors; they 
chiefly conſiſt in the uſe of hops, as in beer; or in the 
more ſparing uſe of them, as in ale. 
The difference made by hops is belt diſcovered from th 
nature and quality of the hops themſelves : theſe are 
known to be a ſubtle grateful bitter; in their compoſi- 
tion, therefore, with this /iquor, they add ſomewhat of 
an alkaline nature, i. e. particles that are ſublime, active, 
and rigid, By which means, the ropy, viſcid parts of 
the malt are more divided and ſubtilized z and are there- 
fore not only rendered more eaſy of digeſtion and ſecre- 
tion in the body, but alfo, while in the /:qu2r, they pre- 
vent it trom running into ſuch coheſious as would make 
it ropy, vapid, and ſour. 
For want of this, in unhopped driuks, that clammy ſweet- 
nels, which they retain after working, ſoon turns them 
acid, and unſit for uſe ; which happens ſooner or later, 
in proportion to the ſtrength they receive from the mal!, 
and the comminution that has undergone by fermen- 
tation. 
It is a common opinion, that ale is more diuretic than 
beer, that is, liquor leſs hopped more. than that with a 
greater quantity of hops in it : which may hold in ſome 
conititutions, becauſe ale being more ſmooth, ſoftening, 
and relaxing, where urine is to be promoted by enlarg- 
ing the paflage, as in thin, dry conſtitutions, this is the 
molt likely to effect it. But, where the promoting of 
urine is to be done by attenuating and breaking the juices, 
and rendering them more fluid, it is certainly beſt an- 
ſwered by thoſe drinks which are well hopped. 
As to the difpute, whether or no hops tend to breed the 
ſtone; it is too long to enter upon here. Quincy is-of 
opinion, there is but little reaſon for the aflumative ſide 
of the queſtion ; and in the general, makes no ſeruple to 
ſay, that, for one conſtitution damaged by beer, there 
are numbers ſpoiled by ale. This lait manifeſtiy fouls 
the glands, ſtuffs the veſſels with flime and viſcidity, 
makes the body unwieldly and corpulent, and paves the 
way for cachexies, jaundice, aſthmas, and at latt incu- 
rable dropſies. The urinary paſſages, alſo, which it is 
ſuppoſed to clear, will, in time, be filled by it with flovgh, 
and matter of as ill conſequence as gravel. 
The difierent ſtrengths of malt liquers alſo make their ef- 
ſects different. The ſtronger they are, the more viſcid 
parts they carry into the blood; and though the ſpiritu- 
ous parts make theſe interceptible at firſt, vet when thoſe 
are evaporated, which will be in a few hours, the other 
will be ſenſibly felt by pains in the head, nauſeouſneſs at 
the ſtomach, and laſſitude or liſtlefineſs to motion. 
This, thoſe are the moſt ſenfible of, who have experi- 
enced the extremes of drinking theſe /:quors, and wines 
for a debauch of wine they find much ſooner worn off, 
and they are much more lively and briſk afterwards, 
than aſter fuddling malt /:qu2rs5, whoſe viſcid remains 
will be long before they be thaken off. 
Malt liquors therefore are, in general, the more wholeſome 
for being ſmall; 1. e. of ſuch a ſtrength as is liable to 
carry a {mall degree of warmth into the ſtomach, but 
not ſo great as to prevent their being proper dijuters of 
the neceſſary food. Indeed, in robuſt people, or thoſe 
who labour hard, the viſciditics of the drink may be 
broken into convenient nouriſhment ;z but in perſons of 
another habit and way of living, they ſerve rather to pro- 
mote obſtructions and ill humours. 
The age of malt liquors is the laſt thing by which they are 
rendered more or leſs wholeſome. Aye ſeems to do 
nearly the ſame thing as hops; for thoſe /:4uors which 
are longeſt kept are certainly leaſt viſcid ; age breaking 
the viſcid parts, and, by degrees, rendering them ſmaller, 
and fitter for ſecretion. 
But this is always determined according to their ſtrength; 
in proportion to which, they will ſooner or later come to 
their tull perfection, as well as decay; for, when ale or 
beer is kept till its particles are broken and comminuted _ 
as far as they are capable, then it is that they are beſt; 
and, beyond this, they will be continually on the decay, 
till the finer ſpirits are entirely eſcaped, and the remain- 
der becomes vapid and four. 

MaLT Di/iillery. This is an extenſive article of trade, and 
by which very large fortunes are made. The art is to 
convert fermented malt liquors into a clear inflammable 
ſpirit, which may be either ſold for uſe inthe common itate 
of a proot {trength, that is, the ſame ſtrength with French 


brandy z 
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brandy z or is rectiſied into that purer ſpirit uſually fold 
under the name of ſpirit of wine; or made into com- 
pound cordial waters, by being diſtilled again from herbs 
and other ingredients. See BREWIN O and Wasn. 

To brew with malt in the moſt advantageous manner, it 
is neceſſary, 1. That the ſubje& be well prepared. 2. 
That the water be ſuitable and duly applied; and, 3- 
That ſome certain additions be uſed, or alterations made, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year, and the intention of 
the operator; and by a proper regulation in theſe ret- 
pects, all the fermentable parts of the ſubject will thus 
he brought into the tincture, and become fit for ſermen- 
tation. 

The due preparation of the ſubject conſiſts in its being 
juſtly malted and well ground. When the grain is not 
ſufficiently malted it is apt to prove hard, ſo that the wa- 
ter can have but very little power to diſſolve its ſubſtance z 
and if it be too much mated, a part of the fermentavle 
matter is loſt in that operation. The harder and more 
flinty the malt is, the finer it ought to be ground; aud 
in all caſes, when intended for diftillation, it is adviſe- 
able to reduce it to a kind of finer or coarler meal. 
When the malt is thus ground, it is found, by experience, 
that great part of the time, trouble and expence of the 
brewing is ſaved by it, and yet as large a quantity of ſpi- 
rit will be produced; for thus the whole ſubſtance of the 
malt may remain mixed among the tincture, and be fer- 
mented and diſtilled among it. This is a particular that 
very well deſerves the attention of the malt diitiller, as 
that trade is at preſent carried on; for the diſpatch of 
the buſineſs; and the quantity of ſpirit procured, is more 
attended to, than the purity or perfection of it. 

The ſecret of this matter depends upon the thoroughly 
mixing, or briſkly agitating and throwing the cal about, 
firſt in cold, and then in hot water; and repeating this 
agitation after the termentation is over, when the thick 
turbid waſh being immediately committed to the ſtill, 
already hot and dewy with working, there is no danger 
of burning, unleſs by accident, even without the farther 
trouble of itirring, which in this caſe is found needleſs, 
though the quantity be ever ſo large, provided that re- 
quiſite care and cleanlineſs be uſed ; and thus the buſi- 
neſs of brewing and termenting may very commodioufly 
be performed together, and reduced toone fing!e operation. 
Whatever water is made choice of, it muſt ſtand in a hot 
ſtate upon the prepared alt, eſpecially if a clear tincture 
be defired, but a known and very conſiderable inconve- 
nience attends its being appiied too hot, or too near to 
a ſtate of boiling, or even ſcalding with regard to the 
hand. To ſave time in ds cafe and to prevent the mal? 
running into lumps and clods, the beſt way is to put a 
certain meaſured quantity of cold water to the -4/: firſt; 
the malt is then to be ſtirred very well with this, ſo as 
to form a ſort of thin uniform paſte or pudding; after 
which the remaining quantity of water required may be 
added in a ſtate of boiling, without the leaſt danger of 
making what, in the diſtillers language, is called a pud- 
den. 

In this manner the due and neceſſary degree of heat in 
the water, for the extracting all the virtues of the ma,, 
may be hit upon very expeditioully, and with a great deal 
of exactneſs, as the heat of boiling water is a fixed 
{ſtandard which may be let down to any degree by a pro- 
portionate mixture of cold water, due allowances being 
made for the ſeaſon of the year, and for the temperature 
of the air. 

This little obvious improvement added to the method 
juſt above hinted for the reducing brewing and fermen- 
tration to one operation, will render it practicable to very 
conſiderable advantage, and the ſpirit improved in qua- 
lity as well as quantity. 

A much more profitable method than that uſually prac- 
tiſed for the fermenting malt for diſtillation, in order 
to get its ſpirit, is. the following : take ten pounds of 
malt reduced to a fine meal, aud three pounds of common 
wheat-meal : add to theſe two gallons of cold water, and 
ſtir them well together, then add five gallons of water 
boiling hot, and ftir all together again. Let the whole 
{ſtand two hours, and then ſtir it again, and when grown 
cold, add to it two ounces of fold yealt, and ſet it by 
looſely covered in a warmith place, to ſerment. 

This is the Dutch method of preparing what they call the 
waſh for malt ſpirit, whereby they fave much trouble 
and procure a large quantity of ſpirit: thus commo- 
dioully reducing the two buſineſſes of brewing and fer- 
menting to one ſingle operation. In England the method 
is todraw and math for ſpirit as they ordinarily do fox 
beer, only in{tead of boiling the wort, they pump it into 
large coglers, and afterwards run it into their ferment- 
ing backs, to be there fermented with yeaſt. Thus they 
Leltow twice as much labour as is necellary, and loſe 
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a large quantity of their ſpirit by leavin 
toms out of the ſtil! for fear of burninœ- 
All ſimple ſpirits may be conſidered in the three dif 
ſtates of low wines, proof ſpirit, and alcoho] tl "rene 
mediate degrees of ſtrength being of leſs genera] e 
they are to be judged ot only according as they ans 
to, or recede from theſe. Low-wines, at 4 arm 
contain a ſixth part of pure inflammable ſpirit 83 
as much water as ſpirit neceſiarily ariſing in the bree 
with a boiling heat. Proof goods contain abo 
half of the ſame totally inflammable ſpirit; an 4 * 
entirely conſiſts of it. e eee 
Muli low-wincs, prepared in the common-Way, are « 
ceeding nauſeous ; they have, however, a natural 85 
ſity, or pungent agreeable acidity, which would te = 
the ſpirit agreeable to the palate, were it hot fork 
large quantity of the groſs oil of the malt that aboun Fx 
it. When this oil is detained in ſome meaſure * 
i 
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quantity of this grofs fetid oil behind them in the 94; 
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the mal! diſtiller. All this may be prevente - by the tak» 
ing more time in the ſubſequent diſtillations, and keeping 
the fire low and regular, the ſudden ſtirring of the fire, 
and the haſty way of throwing on the freth fuel, being the 
general occaſions of throwing up the oil by ſpurts, where 
the fire in general, during the procefs, has not been fo 
large as to do that miſchicſ. 

The uſe of a balneum mariæ, inſtead of the common 
ſtill, would effeCtually prevent all this miſchief, and gire 
a purer ſpirit in one rectification, than can otherwitz bz 
procured in ten, or indeed according to the common m- 
thods at all. 

Malt low-wine, when brought to the ſtandard of proc: 
ſpirit, loſes its milky colour, and is perfectly clear and 
bright, no more oil being contained in it than is perfectly 
diflolved by the alcohol, and rendered miſcible with that 
proportion of phlegm, which is about one half the liquor; 
its taſte alfo is cleaner, though not more pleatant; ther 
being leſs of the thick oil to hang on the tongue in its 
own form, which is not the caſe in the low-wines, where 
the oil being undiſſolved, adheres to the mouth in its owl 
form, and docs not pals lightly over it. x 
When prooſ-ſpirit of ma!t is diſtilled over again, in order 
to be rectiſied into alcohol, or, as we? utually call , 
ſpirits of wine, if the fire be raiſed at the time when 
the faints begin to come off, a very conſiderable quiz) 
of oil will be raiſed by it, and will run in the viſible orm 
of oil from the noſe of the worm. This is not pecu it 
to malt ſpirit, but the French brandy thews the 12m 
phenomenon, and that in ſo great a degree, that haf 4 
ounice of this oil may be obtained from 4 ſingle piece 
of brandy. 

Matt ſpirit, more than any other kind, requires © be 
brought into the form of alcohol, belore it can be oo 
internally, eſpecially as it is now commonly made up in 
the proof ilate, with as much of this nau/cous ane 9 
cous Ol as will give it a gout crown of bubbles. For 199 
reaſon it ought to be reduced to an alcohol, or en 
inflammable ſpirit, before it is admitted into any or ©” 
medicinal compoſitions. . If it be uſed witzout rt ot 
vious caution, the odious taſte of the e oi! will 1 N 
ſtinguiſhed among all the other flavours of the 11g! 
dients. 3 
Malt ſpirit, when it has once been reduced to tt” © K 
form of an alcohol, is afterwards more fit for all Ges 
rious internal uſes than even French brandy, it Deny 
ter this purification a more uniform, hungry, iich vr 
and impregnable ſpirit, than any other ſpirits We 
eſtem ſo much finer. » 
A pure ſpirit being thus procured, ſhould be kept 2 
fully in veffels of glaſs or ſtone, well ſtopped, te Pie f.. 
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ration Of any Of its volatiie part. Tf preſerved 

tue HA ant to impregnate itſelf very ſtrongly with 
* 3 The quantity of pure alcohol! obta nable from 
the 28155 anantitv of malt, differs according 10 the gond- 
cl ne fade , the manner of the operation, the 
bels 01 + hs year and the ſkilfulnefs of the workman ; 
re «hich variations, a quarter of malt will af- 
0 ron icht or nine, to thirtcen or lourtecn gallons 
"- 1.,ho}. This ſhould encourage the mali diſtiller to be 
ei ang aingent in his buſineſs, as fo very large a part 
7 Ga depends wholly on the well conducting his 
nroceh es» 
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operation in this buſinefs, there remains a 
Oe of ſaints, which in their own coarſe ſtate ought 
$4458.44 194 10 5 FR " FO * = 

if rer to be admitted into the pure IMrit; their are to be 
0" tocether, and large quantities of thein at once 
8 Mr. 1 | 1141415 6 © * - 

a t is eaſy to reduce theſe to ſuch 
T'i * 5 4 EE. ry, . * + 
nee that they will ſerve for lamp ſpirits. Their dif- 
ILAaTLY = 4 * 4 * 0 

Me flavour being corre dded by the adding of aroma- 
ine the diſtillations, the reducing them into a per- 
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zent into alcohol. 
70 


3 
10 a pure alcohol 15 practi able, but not without 
ſuch difficulties as rend t it fearce worth the trader's 
Ahle. One War of doing it is by diſtilling them {from 
water into water, and that with. a very flow ire. By 
mis means a pure alcohol may be made out of tlie fouleft 
funds. 
e malt diſtiller always gives his ſpirit a ſingle rectifi- 
en per ſe, in order to purify it a httle, and make it 
| I but in this ſtate it is not reckoned ſit for inter- 
nene, but ſerves to be diſtilled into geneva and other 
ordinary compound ſtrong waters for the vulgar. 
The Dutch who carry on a great trade with malt ſpirit, ne- 
ver give it any farther rectification than this, and it ie, 
oa this account that the malt ſpirit of England is in general 


7 
much more in eſtecm. 
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The Dutch method is ouly to 
(i! the waſh into low wines, and then to full proof ſpi— 
Ie; they then directly make it into geneva, or elſe fend 
is it is to Germany, Guinca, and the Eaft-Indics, for 
the Dutch have little notion of our rectification. Their 
uit is by this means rendered very foul and coarſe, and 
{> rendered yet more nauſeous by the immoderate uſe they 
re of rye meal. Malt ſpirit, in its unrectified ſtate, 
i uſually found to have the common bubble proof, as 
tle walt diſtiller knows that it will not be marketable 
vichout it. 

hole matter requiſite to this is, that it have a con- 
ivcrable portion of the groſs oil of the ma/ti,well broke and 
mixed along with it; this gives the rectifier a great deal 
ol trouble if he will have the ſpirit fme 3 but in the ge- 
zral run of the buſineſs, the rectifier does not take out 
ts oil, but breaks it fincr, and mixes it faſter in by alka- 
line ſalts, and diſguiſes its taſte by the addition of certain 
tarcuring ingredients. The ſpirit loſes in theſe pro- 
cla the vinoſity it had when it came out of the hands of 
tr walt diſtiller, and is in all reſpects worſe, except in 
= ciivuſe of a mixed flavour. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtil- 
rv. 


+12 aixaline ſalts uſed by the rectiſier, deſtroying the na- 


ah rincity of the ſpirit, it is neceſſary to add an extra- 
us acid in order to give it a new one. The acid they 


„ il, 
& 6 z 


F-acra%y ule is the ſpirizus uitri dulcis; and the common 
el ung it is the mixing it to the taſte with the 
Techitied ſpirit : this gives our mi ſpirit, when well 
tectited, a tiavour ſomewhat like that of French vrandy, 
97-215 toon flies oſf ; and the better method is to add a 
Poper quantity of Glauber's itrong ſpirit of nitre to the 
by : i" the fill. The liquor in this caſe comes over im- 
D* wv with it, and the acid being more intimately 

the flavour is retained, See SPIRITUS 17 
1 1 - . 

e or the duſt ſeparated from the malt in drying, 
* ctcemed a warm, rich MANURE for barren 


bund. 
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Mal TA ar * perſon who makes or trades in at. 
> % %, an order of military religious, who 
ke e other names a5, Hoſpitalors of 
Rhodes, d * knights of St. John, knights of 

About the eee 1 17 religion of Malta, &c. 

As church, alte. 8 r Neapolitan merchants found. 

8 peak ” atin rite at Jerulalem, giving it 

da menattery a eee doila Latina. 1 hey allo found- 

for the keeps 47 Fa after the order of St. Bennet, 

bar the moan. PS me and afterwards an hoſpital 

die Ae ety, to take care of the diſeaſed, under 

r or rector, to be nominated by 


«on of a maſte 
due abbot of Santa Fre: | 
Janta aria della Latina. Beſides which, 


men JP 1 . 
; 4D Milt a chan: . 
* Fry Goat Chapel in honour of St. John Baptitt. 
udo this | 7 et Bulloign, having taken Jeruſalem, 
in þ 15 5 with ſome demeſnes which he had 
— tels imitating his liberality, the re— 
6 pital became conſiderably augmented. 

er > 


ol. III. N ard Torn, their rector, in concert with 
Ne 214. 1 


M A . 


the Hoſpitaſers, reſoived to ſeparate ſrom the abbot and 
religious of Santa Maria, and to form a diſtinét congre- 
gation, under the name and protection of St. John Bap- 
tiſt : and hence it was that they had the name of Hesi 
talers, or Brethers of St. Fohn of Feriſulem. ; 
Pope Paſcai II. by a but in the year 1113, confirmed the 
donations made to this hoſpital, which he ſettled under 
the protection of the holy ſce; ordering, that the rectors, 
after Gerhard's death, ſhould be choten by the Hoſpitalers. 
Haymond de Puy, Gerhard's fucceflor, took the title of 
maſien; ant he gave a rule to the Hoſpitalers, which was 
approved by Calixtus II. in 1120. Such was the firſt rife 
of the order of Malin. 

1hkeir firſt grand-maſter, finding the revenues of the hoſpi- 
tal vaſtly to exceed what was necetlary for the entertain- 
ment of poor pilyrims, and diſeaſed perſons, reſolved to 
employ the turplus againſt the inttidels ; and with this 
view he oficred himſelf to the king of Jeruſalem. 

He divided his Hoſpitalers into three clafles ; the firſt 
conſiſted of nobles, whom he deſtined to the profeſſion 
of arms, for the defence of the faith, and the protection 
of pilgrims z the ſecond conſiſted of prieſts or chaplains, 
who were to lay mals; and the third of ſervitors, who 
were not noble, but were alſo appointed for the war. He 
allo regulated the manner of admitting knights brothers; 
and had the whole confirmed in 1130, by pope Innocent 
II. who gave them for arms a white croſs in a field ar- 
gent; which continues ſtil] the ſtandard of this order. 
After the loſs of Jeruſalem, they retired firlt to Margath; 
then to Acre, which they deſended very vigorouily in 
1290. After the entire loſs of the Holy Land, they 
withdrew to Cyprus, where king Henry of Luſignan, 
whom they had followed thither, gave them the city of Li- 
mitlon. Here they continued cightcen years, when, taking 
the iſland of Rhodes from the Saracens in 1308, they 
icttled there. And now it was that they firſt took the 
name of knights, viz. the knights of Rhedes. 
Andronicus, emperor of Conſtantinople, granted to their 
grand malter, Fulk de Villaret, the inveſtiture of this 
order; and the donation was confirmed by pope Cle- 
ment. The year ſollowing, wich the aſſiſtance of Ama- 
deus IV. duke of Savoy, they defended themfelves, and 
their iſland, againſt an army of Saracens. In 148c, their 
grand-maſter d' Aubuſion made a vigorous defence againſt 
Mahomet II. and preferred the iſlaud, in ſpite of a for- 
midable army, which beſieged it for the ſpace of three 
months. But, in 1522, it was attacked by Soliman with 
an army of three hundred thouſand men, and taken by 
him, after having been in the potietton of the knights 
two hundred and thirtcen years. 

After this loſs, the grand-maiter and knights retired 
firit into the iſle of Candia. Some time aſter, pope 
Clement VII. gave them Viterbo. Laſtly, Charles V. 
in 15 30, gave them the iſland of 47a/ta, which they {till 
hold; and hence they come by the appellation of 4nzghr5 
of Malta; though their proper name is that of knrghts of 
the order of St. John of Jeruſalem ; and their grand-maſter, 
among his other titles, ſtil retains that of mer of he 
# ojpital of Fe. Fobn, aud guardian ef the pror of our Savicur 
Je Chr iſi. 

The order of Malia have no other dominions beſdes their 
iſland, land ſome other little places in the neighbourhood, 
the chief whereof are Goza and Cominy, 

The government is both monarchical and ariftrocratical, 
the grand-maſter being the ſorereign, and the chapter the 
ſenate. It is monarchical with regard to the inhabitants 
of Malia, and the illes adjacent, and even with regard 
to the knights in every thing relating to the Itatutes and 
rule of their order; and it is ariitocratical with regard 
to the deciſion of any important atfairs, which are not to 
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There arc two counciis ;. the one ordinary, compoſed ot 
the grand-maſter as chief, and the grand-etofics; the 
other complete, conſitting of the grand-maſter, tag grana 
croſſes, and the two ſenior knights of cach language. 
By the languages of alta arc meant the ſeveral nations 
whereof the order is compoſcd. Or thete there are sight, 
viz. Provence, Auvergne, Fange, Italy, Airagon, Gei- 
many, Caſtile, and England. IE 
The pillar (as he is called) of the language ol Provence is 
the grand=commander of the order; he of Auvergne the 
grand marihal ; he of France the gtand-hoſpitaler; he 
of Italy the grand-admiral; he of Aragon grandconfer- 
vator, or draper, as he was anciently called; the pillar 
of the language of Germany is grand-bailiff; and he of 
Caſtile grand-chancellor : the language of England, 
which has been cxtinct ſince the time of the Retormation 
under king Henry VIII. bail for its pillar or chick, the 
grand-turcopolict, or colonel of the cavalry. Lhe lan- 
guage of Provence is the firtt, on account of Raimond 
de Puy, their firit grand-malter, who was, a Provengal. 
In each language there are ſeveral grand-prioliss, and 
3 2 capital 
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capital bailiages. To each language belongs a hall, hes /ubjc#, or one under the dominion of another. 
where the knights eat, and hold their ordinary aſſemblies. | liger holds, that the word is Arabic, and that it pro 
Zach ,.rand-prior has a number of commanderies. lignifies ſomething bought nh money; but other 
The commanderies ate either magiſterial, or elſe by right, have it fignify any thing acquired, cith 
or, finally, by favour. The magilter:al are thoſe annexcd urchaſe. W 7 

to the grand-maſterſhip, whereof there is one in each The AMamalukss were originally urkiſh an 
grand-priory : commanderies by right are thoſc which llaves, bought oſ the Tartars by Melicſalch, 
come by right of ſeniority z their ſeniority is computed | ber of a thouſand whom he bred up to arm 
from the time of their admiſſion ; but they mutt firſt have {ome to the principal offices of the empire, 

lived five years at Multa, and have made four caravannes, | ſultan Moadam in 1250, being affronted at hig 


den. 
Perly 
$ vil 


d Circaſſan 
to the num. 
8, and raiſed 
They kin. 
concludin, 
their privic, 
JOubites, | 


. or cruiſing voyages, on the Turks and Corſairs: com- # treaty with his priſoner St. Louis, without 
manderies by favour are thoſe which the grand-maſter, | This Moadam was the laſt fultan of the A 

or the grand-prior, have a right of conferring ; one of | whom lucceeded the Afamalukes, the firſt of whon A 

theſe they confer every five years on whom they pleaſe. | ſultan Azeddin, or Mouz Ibec, the I ourcoman, © 

The noble knights are called knights by right; and none | Others, fay that the Afamalukes were ordin 

but theſe can be bailiffs, grand-priors, or grand-malters. from among the Chriſtian ſlaves ; and that they eng: 

4} Knights by favour are thoſe, who, not being noble of ſame thing, in great meaſure, with the janizarics 8 

4%; themſelves, are raiſed on account of ſome great exploit, the Turks. They never married. The firſt arc ſaid 4, 

il or ſome notable ſervice, into the rank of nobles. 

"The ſervitors, or ſerving-brothers, arc of two kinds; r. 

f The ſervitors of war, whoſe functions are the ſame with MAMIRA, in the Materia Medica of the Arabians, 2 rbb 

5 thoſe of the knights. 2. The ſervitors of religion, whoſe x: 

| whole buſinels is to ſing the praiſes of God in the con- 

ventual church, and to officiace each in his turn as chap- 
lain on board the veſlels and gallies of the order. 

: "The brothers of obcdience are ptieſts, who, without be- 

| ing obliged to go to Malta, take the habit of the order, 

| make the vows, and attach themſelves to the ſervice of, 

q ſome of the churches of the order, under the command 
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wi of a grand-piior or commander, tv whom they pay obe- Jvints. This is the very deſcription the ſame author gi 
uv dience. BY of the duruncgi of the firit or poiſonous kind. Pauly 
| The knights of majority are thoſe who, according to the | 4yineta ſays its root is compoſed of ſeveral joints alfy; 


| | ſtatutes, are admitted at fixteen years of age. 'the knights ; 
of minority are thoſe who are admitted from the time of ſuppoſed that the mamira was the ſame plant which 8. 


; 
| their birth; which, however, cannot be done, without a Call {mall celandine, but this has no title to be Places 
| | diſpenſation from the pope. among the plants fuſpeQted as poiſonous, nor any obe 
The chaplains can only be admitted regularly from ten to pleatobe guelledat as the mami ra, but only becauſeits racy 
11 ſteen years of age : after ſiſteen, they mult have a brick | conſiſt of many tubercles. Many things be fe have been 
| | from the pope ; till fifteen, the grand-maſter's Jetter is conject ured to be the mamira of the Greeks and Ar 
| ſuſkcient. "Theſe are called dees, and mult give proof bians, but the DOR ONICUM leems to be the plant, 
| ? of their being born of creditable families. ; MAMMALIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the Erit claſs of 2% 
8 For the proots of nobility to be made before the admifhon | mals in the Linnzan ſyitem, divided into leren orders 
4 of knights, in the language of Germany, they go back ſix v2. primates, bruta, Jer, giires, pecora, beilue, als 
Wi generations; in the reſt, it is ſuthcient to go back to the ce, comprehending forty genera, and two hundred ant 


| great- grandfather on the father's or mother's fide. nineteen ſpecies. 

th All the knights, after their profeſſion, are obliged to wear | MAMMA. See BREAST. 

| a white crols, or ſtar with eight points, over the cloak or | MAMMAEANZE. Sec ALIMENTARY. 
coat, on the left- ſide; which is the proper habit of the | MAMMEE-tree, mammea, in Botany, a genus ef the prin 
order, the golden crots being only an ornament. dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſc: the cn. 
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There are alſo female Hoſpitalers of the order of St. John 
&f Jeruſalem, ſometimes allo called chevaliereſſes, or // e- 
ugs, of equal antiquity with the knights tnemſelves ; 
whole buſineſs was to take care of the women-pilgrims, 
in an hofpital apart from that of the men. 
Marta ear, in the Alatcria Afdica. See MriiTENS: ' 
e 
MALTHA, Maxin, in Antiguitin, denotes any cement, or 
zlutinous body, which has the faculty of binding things 
together, 
Ancient writers make mention of divers ſorts of Maltha, 
native and factitious: one of the latter much in uſe was 
compoſed of pitch, wax, platter, and greaſe. 
.\nother kind, wherewith the Romans plaſtered and 
whitened the inhdes of their aqueducts, was made of lime 
Vacked in wine, incorporated with melted pitch, and freſh 
19S, 
Natural Maha is a kind of bitumen, wherewith the 
Alatics platter their walls. When this is once ſet on 
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fire, water will not quench it; but ſerves rather to make 
it burn more fiercely. 

Mai. tha, the name of a voracious fiſh of the ſhark-kind, 
called the /crrat, and the {a1::9/4 by ſome authors, a di- 
minutive of mia, ſignifying a ſinall ſhark. Its teeth are 
broad and pointed as thoſe of the ſhark ; the fiſh has 
all) many rows of theſe; the noſe is ſhort, and its fleſh 
11% and ſoft. 

>! AL'THOCODEF, a term by which the Greek writers ex- 
preſs the emollicnt topical remedies prepared with oil. 
Hippocrates expreſly forbids the uſe of theſc in old ulcers. 

MALVA, in Bztuny. See MALLow. 

MALVINDA, a, in Bitany. See Iudian MALLOw. 

MALUS, in Botany, Sec APPLE-Tree. 

Mal. us Aſhiria, in Bitany, one of the many names given 
by the ancients to the citron : they alſo called it malys 
Medica, and by ſeveral other names, as theſe were ex- 
preſſive of the country whence they had the ſruit. See 
CiTRON and CITREZ men/e. 

MAMALUKRES, MaumErLUKEs, or MAMMA1.UCRS, the 
name of a dynaſty, which reigned a conſiderable time in 
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MAMMO'TH'seeth, or MaMaouT bonesand MAB 


MAN, homo, in Zoology, is ranked by Linnæus 


palement of the flower is compoſed of two fmall ow, 
concave leaves, which fall off; the flower has ſour lay? 
concave petals, which ſpread open; it hath many av 
ſhaped ſtamina, and in the centre a roundith germs 
which afterwards turns to a fleſhy fruit of a pe 
figure, incloſing one, two, or thiee large, alaio! dne 
{tones : there is one ſpecies of this trec, which gros 
a large ſize in the Welt Indies, where the fruit is 106i 
the markets: it has the taſte of a peach. ; 
Ray mentions two ſpecies of this tree, and ſays at 197 
inciſions made in the body of it, diſtils the liquor a10v1 
by the name of toddy wine. Linnzus alfo mentions in 
ſpecies, one of which is the American and the other the 
Aſiatic mammea. 


MAMMIFORM, Mammirokwis, in Aratiny, à hatte 


given to two apophyſes of the bone in the back part oi lie 
Kull; ſo called from their reſembling a breatt. 


MAMMILLARY, MAMmMILLARIS, in Anatomy, au epiive: 


given to two little protuberances, ſomewhat relembing 
the nipples of the breaſt, found under the fore-ventre® 
of the brain, and ſuppoſed to be the organs of [mii 
Sec Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. J. u. 3. fg. 13+ lit. d. 
Theſe are called apsphyſes manmillares. 3 
There is alſo a muſcle called manmmillaris, or md 
ſerving to ſtoop the head. 

horns, in Natural Hiftory, names given by travellet n 
other writers to certain foſlile teeth, and other on 
found in Ruſſia and ſome other parts of the oy 
that uſually at great depths in the earth. Ihe cus. f 
and other people give them this name, fupponng den 
have belonged to an animal which they dcterive , 
of a monſtrous ſize, and living in caverns uncer 8, ln 
But the true account of them is, that they are in rep 
the teeth and other bones of an animal now * 
there being no ſuch beaſt as theſe people deſctibe. 
ELEPHANT's Bones, IVORY, &c. A the head 
of a claſs of animals, which he calls PRiM41 Ls. 


1 11 heir colours; inte 
He diſtinguiſhes men, according tO | h 


7 . - 1m, of reddit” 
Egypt. | the European, or white 212; the American, © coloured 
The word comes from P12, regere, imperare,, the Ara- coloured men; the Aliatic, Or tawny-brov Linnzh 


bic participle whereof is h Mamiuc, which, fignt- 
| 


men; and laſtly, thoſe of Africa, or tlie blacks. my 


MAN 


Natur. tom. i. pars i. p. 28, &c. Monf. Buffon, 
other curious particulars, has given us ſe· 
relating to the natural hiſtory of man. See Hiſtoire 
oy” lle, vol. iii. p. 305. edit. Paris. That ingenious 
8 entered into a conſiderable detail with reſpect 
_ : varicties of the human ſpecies. See vol. iii. p. 371, 
of the fame work. 
cbt. See ORANG-Outang. 
in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name by 
mo h manna has been called by the oldelt writers, There 
zn been, however; ee by Þ, in the hiſtory of manna, 
n he too general uſe of this word, the fame au- 
owing tot 
thors uſing it as the name of ſeveral other ſubſtances of 
very different kinds, which came to their hands in form 
of imall granules or flikes like the manna. The frag- 
ments of frankincenſe in particular were called by this 
name, with the addition of the word thurzs, and ſome- 
times without, 1:14 or men ſtanding (ingly for that drug. 
Max, in Abele, the name of a deity among the ancient 
Germans; whom they ſuppoſed to be the ſon of Tuiſton, 
and celebrated with tongs, as the founder of their nation: 
and to him they conſecrated their groves and foreſts. 
Mas the can, on board a Ship. See CAPSTAN. 
Max the Hale, or ladder, on board a Ship, is when an ofhcer 
or any perſon of diſtinction is at the ſhip's fide ready to 
come aboard, the men are commanded to wait, and help 
im up the de. 
OAK r xard, on board a Ship, a word of command 
for the men to go up to the top, or yard, for ſome parti- 
cular ſervice. 
MAN war, the fame with a ſhip of war. See Sly and 
Rate. 
Max-. See PrRDs Anmalnns. : 
MANAA, in the eig Crjioms, a kind of offerings made 
in tlie temple, otherwiſe called MINCHA., The word 
mand is uſed in the Septuagint. 
MANACA, in Bstany, a Braſilian bacciſerous ſhrub, with 
an ambilicated fruit, like that of the juniper, containing 
three elliptical ſeeds, of the ſize of lentils z the part ufed 
in medicine is the root, which is great, ſolid and whitith ; 
its mevullacy ſubſtance, reduced to powder, has very con- 
ſiderable eiiects ; but becauſe it works too violently, both 
upwards and downwards, in the ſame manner as ſcam- 
mony, or the eſula, it is uſually given only to very robuſt 
perſons, and then with correctives, in a juſt doſe; it has 
tymewhat of a bitterneſs and acor. "The root, macerated 
in water, makes a fomentation, or bath, for thoſe who 
are aillicted with wandering pains of the joints, eſpecially 
tach as are contracted by cold: the plant is uled as a 
vulnerary by the Brafilians. 
MANAGE, or Max FOE, an academy, or place for learn- 
ing to ride the great horſe; as well as for breaking horles 
tothe proper motions and actions. 
The word is borrowed from the French manage, and that 
ſrom the Italian aue gie, or, ſome will have it, 4 manu 
ageudo, from acting with the hand. 
in every manege is a centre, or a place deſtined for vault- 
ing round a pillar; a courſe or career for running rhe 
nag; and, on the fide, are pillars, between which are 
placed the horſes intended for high airs. 
MANAGE is alſo uſed for the exercile itſelf, either of the 
borſe, or the rider. See HoksSEMANSH1P. 
M \NANAOG, in the Materia Medica, n name by which 
tome call the fruit known with us by the name of St. 
Ipnatius's bean. 
NANATI, in Zoology. See SEA-Cow. 
Max ATI Ai, a name given to a bone, of which there are 
two found in the head of the manati, or ſea- cow; they are 
roundiſh and are uſually of the ſize of a hand-bell. They 
are ſaid to have great virtues againſt the ſtone and gravel, 
when burnt to aſhes, and given in white wine. The 
world need not, however, regret the ſcarcity of this re- 
medy, for probably any animal bone, when burat to athes, 
i 15 polleiled ot all its virtues. 
MANBALLA, in 7 -clegy, the Ceyloneſe name of a ſpecies 
of ſerpent, called alſo the canine, or dog ſerpent, trom its 
manner of flying at every thing that comes in its way, as 
our dogs do: itis of a decp brown colour, beautifully va- 
\ gated with white. 
MANBOTE, in our O14 Mriters, a compenſation or recom- 


pence tor homicide, particularly due to the lord for killing 
is man or vatlal. 


MANCANILLA 


Senus of plants, ſince characterized by Linnæus in the 
Max HMH pe, 
a er bippomanc, in Botany, a genus of the 
wk you clas. Its characters are theſe: it hath 
* emale flowers on the ſame ſpike; the male 
ſhape ome out in ſmall cluſters, from a ſhort cup- 
fowers 12 ment, and have no petals: the female 
nabe no petal, but an oval germen, which be- 
diſh fruit with a fleſhy cover, inclofing a 


gyſtem. 


among many 


to th 
ſeq. o 
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comes a roun 
Tough hard ſh 


in Botany, a name given by Plumier to a 
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ſeed : there ate three ſpecies, natives of the Weſt Indies 
and of New Spain. Two of the ſpecies grow almoſt as 
large as the oak, but the third is of humbler ſize. 
The wood of this tree is much eſteemed for cabinet 
work, being very durable, taking a fine poliſh, and as it 
is ſaid, not being eaten by worms; but the tree abounding 
with a milky cauſtic juice, before they are felled, they 
make fires round their trunks to burn out the juice; other- 
wiſe thoſe who fell them would be in danger of loſing 
their ſight, by this juice flying into their eyes: wherever 
this juice touches the ſkin, it raiſes bliſters; and if it 
falls upon linen, it turns it black, and waſhes into holes. 
The like danger to theeyes is to be apprehended from the 
ſaw-duſt ; the workmen therefore generally cover their 
faces with a fine lawn. 
This tree produces fruit ſomewhat like a golden pippin, 
which if ignorantly eaten, inflames the mouth and throat 
to a great degree; and is very dangerous to the ſtomach, 
unleſs remedies are timely applied. Miller. 
Dr. Peyſſonnel, in his obſervations on this fruit, inſorms 
us that the ſavages uſe the juice of it to poiſon their arms, 
the wounds of which are thereby rendered mortal ; that 
the rain which waſhes off the leaves, and falls on the hu- 
man body, cauſes bliſters co riſe like boiling oil, and that 
even the ſhade of the tree is fatal to thoſe who ſit under 
it. However timely evacuation by purges and emetics, 
have prevented their ill eſfects. Phil. 'Tranſ. vol. I. art. 
10G, p. 772. 
MANCIPLE, Mancevrs, in O Authors, denotes a caterer. 
There was anciently an officer in the Temple called by 
this name: he is now called the ſteward ; and both name 
and office are ſtill retained in the colleges in both uni- 
verſities. | 
MANCORON, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs what 
they call a fort of honey, which ſeems to have been evi- 
dently our modern sn. They ſay that it was a ſort 
of dry honey found concreted in canes or reeds, and was 
of the conſiſtence of ſalt, and that it was found in India 
and Arabia Felix, and that when taken into the mouth, 
it broke under the teeth like ſalt. | 
MANCUS, formed of manu cuſus, in Antiquity, an Anglo- 
Saxon gold coin, equal in value to 24 ſolidi, or thirty- 
pence; and in weight to fifty-five Troy grains The 
firſt account of this coin that occurs in the biſtory of our 
country, is about the cloſe of the eighth century, in an 
embaſly of Cenwulf, king of Mercia, to Leo III te- 
queſting the reſtoration of the juriſdiction of the ſce of 
Canterbury: this embaſſy was enforced by a preſent of 
one hundred and twenty mancufes. *Echelwol( alſo ſent 
yearly to Rome thiee hundred mancufes : and theſe coins 
are faid to have continued in ſome form or other, till 
towards the concluſion of the Saxon government. "The 
heriots of the nobili:y are chiefly eſtimated by this ſtandard 
in Canute's laws. It came originally from ltaly, where 
it was called ducat: and is fuppoſed.to have been the 
ſame with the drachma or miliarenſis, current in the By- 
zam ine empire. Clarke on Coins, p. 280, &c. SeeMaRk. 
MANDAMUS, in Lato, a writ afluing out of the court of 
king's-bench, ſent by the ring, int directed to any per- 
ſon, corporation or inferior court of judicature, within 
the king's dominions z requiring them to wo ſome p_ ti— 
cular thing therein ſpeciſied, which pertains to heirotlice 
and duty, and which the court of king's bench nas pre— 
viouſly determined, or, at leaſt, ſuppoſes to be confonant 
to right and juſtice This is a high prerogative writ, of 
a molt extenſively remedial nature; and may be iflued in 
ſome caſes, where the injured party has alſo a more te» 
dious method of redreſs, as in the caſe of admiſhon or 
reſtitution to an office : but it iſſues in all cales where 
the party hath a right to have any thing done, and hath 
no other ſpeciſie means of compelling its performance. 
A mandamus, therefore, lies to compel the admiſſion or 
reſtoration of the party applying to any office or franchiſe 
of a public nature, whether ſpiritual or temporal; to 
academical degrees; to the uſe of a meeting-houſe, &c, 
It lies for the production, inſpection, or delivery of pub- 
lic books and papers ; for the ſurrender of the regalia of 
a corporation; to oblige bodies corporate to afhx their 
common ſeal; to compel the holding of a court, &c. 
- 'The writ of mandamus is made by ſtatute 9 Ann. cap. 
20. a moſt full and effectual remedy for retuſal of ad- 
miſſion, where a perſon is intitled to an office or place in 
any corporation, and alſo for wrongful removal, Hen a 
perſon is legally poſſeſſed. It may alſo be iſſued, in pur- 
ſuance of the ſtatute 2 Geo. I. cap. 4. in caſe within the 
regular time no election ſhall be made of the mayor or 
other chief officer, of any city, borough, or town cor- 
porate, or (being made) it ſhall afterwards become void; 
to require the electors to proceed to election, and proper 
courts to be held, for admitting and (wearing in the ma- 
giltrates ſo reſpectively choſen. This writ iſſues to the 
judges of any inferior court, commanding them to do 


ell with ſeveral cells; each including one | 


jultice accorging to the powers of their othce, whenever 
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the ſame is delayed. For it is the peculler buſinels of 
the court of king's bench to ſuperintend all other inferior 
tiibunals, and therein to inforce the due exerciſc of thole 
judicial or miniſtetial powers, with which the crown 97 
legillature hath invelted them; and this, not only by res 
{training their excefies, but by quickening their negli— 


ca. v7; 
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gence, and obviating their denial of juitice. A mandate 


MAN 


not bind the ordinary; afterwards they pave preceg 

maudlutes, which did not annul the proiſions of opt, 
dinary; at laſt they ſet up executory mandates, b wha 
the provitions made by the ordinary, in Reincke of 
mandate, were declarcd null z and the exeentgy gc the 
mandate, iu default of the ordinary, conferred i a4 kay 


ſice on the mandatory : but the pope's power in 9 


may, therefore, be had to the courts of the city of Lon- 
don, to enter up judgment; to the ſpiritual counts to grant 
an adminiſtration, to ſwear 2 church-warden, and the 
like. This writ is ſounded on a ſuggeſtion, by the oath of 
the party injured, of his own right, and the denial ot 
juſlice below: whereupon, in order more fully to fatisfy 
the court that there is a probable ground for fuck inter- 
poſition, a rule is made (except in ſome general caſes, 
where the probable ground is manifelt), directing the 
party complained of to ſhew caule why a writ of mania- 
uus ſhould not iſſue : and if he ſhews no ſuſſicient caule, 
the writ itſelf is iſſued, at firſt in the alternative, to do 
thus, or ſignify ſome reaſon to the contrary 3 to which 
a return or an{wer muſt be made, at a certain day. And 
if the inferior judge, or other perſon to whom the writ 
is directed, returns or ſignifies an inſuſſicient reaſon, then 
there iſſues in the ſecond place a peremptory mandamrs, 
to do the thing abſolutely; to which no other return will 
be admitted, but a certificate of perfect obedience and 
due execution of the writ. If the inferior judge or other 
perſon make no return, or fails in his reipect and obc- 
dience, he is puniſhable for his contempt by attachment. 
But if he, at the firſt, returns a ſufhcient cauſe, although 
it ſhould be ſalſe in fact, the court of king's bench will 
not try the truth of the fact upon aſſidavits; but will for 
the preſent believe him, and proceed no farther on the 
mandumus. But then the party injured may have an 
action againſt him for his falſe return, and (if found falte 
by the jury) ſhall recover damages equivalent to the in- 
jury fullained 3 together with a peremptory mandamus 
to the deſcendant to do his duty. Blackit. Com. book iii. 
p. 110, &C. and p. 204, &C. 

Maxpamus was alſo a charge to the ſheriff, to take into 
the king's hands all the lands and tenements of the king's 
widow, who, againſt her oath formerly given, married 
without the king's conſent. 

MANDARIN, a name given by the Portugueſe to the no- 
bility and magiſtracy of the eaſtern countries, eſpecially 
to thole of China. | 
The word mandarin is unknown in this ſenſe among the 
Chineſe, who, in licu thereof, call their grandees and 
magiſtrates guar, or guan fu, q. d. ſervant or miniſter of 
a prince. 

There are in China nine orders. of mandarins, or nine 
degrees of nobility z which have as many different ani- 
mals for their characteriſtics. The firſt is diſtinguiſhed 
by a crane, the ſecond by a lion, the third by an cagle, 
the fourth by a peacock, &c. 

There are in all thirty-two or thirty-three thouſand man- 
darins in China. There are mandarins of letters, and 
mantdarins of ams; both the one and the other of which 
paſs ſeveral examinations: beſides civil mandarins, or thoſe 
ol juſtice. 

Since the time that the Tartars have rendered themſelves 
meſters of China, moſt of the tribunals, or courts of 
jullice, &c. inſtead of one mandarin for a preſident, have 
two; the one a Tartar, the other a Chineſe. 

The mandarinate is not hereditary, nor are any raiſed to it 
but men of letters. 

MANDAR1 is alſo a name which the Chineſe give to the 
learned language of the country. | 
Beſides the proper and peculiar language of each nation 
and province, they have one common to all the learned 
men inthe empire. This they call the mandarin tongue, 
or the language of the court. Their public officers, as 
notarics, lawyers, judges, and chief magiſtrates, write 
and ſpeak the mandarin. 

MANDATLAIY, mandatarius, he to whom a command or 
charge is given: and he that comes to a beneſice by a 
mandamus is cailed by this name. 

MANDATE, MAS DAUM, in the Canon Law, denotes a 
relcript of the pope, by which he commands ſome or- 
dinary, collator, or prefenter, to put the perſon there 
nominated in poſſeſhon of the firſt benefice vacant in his 
collation. 

An apoſtolical mandate for the proviſion of beneſices, is 
a monitorial and comminatory letter from the pope to a 
biſhop, by which he is injoined to provide a ſubſiſtence 
for thoſe who have been ordained by him, or his prede- 
celiors, from the tonſure to ſacred orders incluſively; and 
to allow them their ſubſiſtence till they be provided with a | 
beneſice. 'Ihis practice was occaſioned by the biſhops 
formerly laying hands on great numbers, and afterwards 
abandoning them to miſery and want. 

At firſt the popes only gave monitory mandates, which 


theſe mandates in now ve ry much reſtrained. 
| M ANDIBULA, the jaw. Sce MAxiLL®z, Fen 
MAXDGIBULARES, or manditcatorii muſculi, See Kan 
TER. Ls 
MANDIL, or Maxprir,, the name 
turban worn by the Perfians. 
The mand! is rormed by firft wrapying round the 1... 
a piece of ſine white linen five or n cls long; ger 2 
they wrap in the fame manner, a piece of ü of the 
ſame length, and oftentimes of yreat value. 10 er 
the mail genteel, care mult be taken, that, in en 
the ſilk, it be ſp managed, as that the ſeretal cot.” 
found in the ſeveral ſolds made a kind of wares 3 
what like what we ſce in marbled paper. cs 
This dreſs is extremely majeſtic, but at the 
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f : iead from 
cold, or as a ſercen from the exceſſive heat of the fun: 


is faid, that a blow of a cutlaſs will not penetrate it, Ja 
rainy weather they cover it with a kind of cafe or hen 
made of red cloth, 2 
The mode of the πνẽu-i has been for ſome time altered: 
during the time of Schah-Abbas II. it was round at . 
in the time of Schah-Holiman, they brought one end * 
the ſilk out of the middle of the Mandi over the head; 
and, laſtly, in the reign of Schah-Huſſein, the end of the 
ſilk, in licu of its being gathered as before, was plaited 
in manner of a roſe; and this the Perſians account ex. 
tremely graceful, and uſe it to this day. 
MANDRAKE, mandragera, in Botany. Its charaQte;s ate 
theſe : the empalement is bell-ſhaped, and of one leaf, 
cut at the top into live acute ſegments; the flower hath 
one erect, bell-ſhaped petal, which is a little larger than 
the empalement; and has five awl-thaped ſtamina, which 
are arched, and hairy at the baſe z in the centre is ſituated 
a roundiſh permen, which turns to a large round berry, 
with two cells, having a flethy receptacle convex on each 
ſide, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. We have but one 
ſpecies of this genus at prelent in the Engliſh gardens ; 
Which grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the 
Levant. 
Mundrake has been recommended in caſe of barrenneſ;, 
but without foundation. Its freſh root is a violent purge, 
the doſe being from ten grains to twenty in ſubſtance, and 
from half a dram to a dram in infuſion. It has been 
found to do ſervice in hyſteric complaints, but mult be 
uſed with great caution, otherwiſe it will bring on con- 
vulſions, and many other very miſchievous ſymptoms. 
It has alſo a narcotic quality. At preſent we only uſe 
the freſh leaves in anodyne and emolient cataplaſms and 
fomentations: 
Naturaliſts tell ſtrange ſtories of this plant; but, ſetting 
aſide its ſoporiferous virtue, the modern botaniſts wil 
ſcarce warrant any of them, not even that human ſigure 
ordinarily aſcribed to its roots, eſpecially ſince the ilco- 
very of the artitice of charletans in faſhioning it, to ſut- 
priſe the credulity ot the people. 
MANDRAGORAS, C/':;»e/e, is the plant GINSENG. 
MANDRAK Te, mandragorites vinum, a ſort of medicinal 
impregnation of wine with the virtues of mandrake root: 
It is prepared by cutting into thin flices half a pound o- 
the bark of mandrake roots, and ſtringing them on 2 
thread, and letting them down into a veilel containing 
nine gallons of white wine, ſo that they may hang loote!s 
in it, and by that means fully impregnate it with chen 
virtues. It was uſed in fmall doſes as an anodyne au. 
{oporific. It had the ſame effects alſo, it only ſmelled 
to, and was fometimes injected in clyſters to the fam, 
purpoſe. Tliey ſay that haif a pint of this Hauer mixed 
with twelve times its quantity of wine, brings on 
carus ; and that even a {maller doſe than this, leis di 
luted, 1s mortal, 3 
MANDREL, a kind of wooden pulley, making a membct 
Gf the turner's lathe, 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as LEA 
MANnDRELsS, flat, which have three or more litt'e PC 5 
points near the verge, and are uſcd for turning 
boards on. * 
Manb Ress, pin, which have a long wooden ſhank to g- 
into a round hole made ina the work to be tured. 
MANDBELs, Hello, which are hollow of themiclves, au. 
uſed for turning hollow work. 
MaxokkLs, /crexw, for turning ſcrews, &c. 5 
MANDRIL, in Zoology, a ſpecies of Ba HOON, Lead 
KEY. . | ods 
MANDSJADE, in Botany, is an Indian Gliquous 0 pod. 
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containing nodous ſcaflet- coloured beans; 
* of the talleſt in the kingdom of Malabar, 
twentieth year after planting, and living 


long pod 
the tece if 
hears frunt the 
two hundred years. 
The wood is of common uſe for various purpoſes, on ac- 
of its ſolidity 3 the leaves, reduced to powder, arc 
ſed in the pagan religious rites z the ſeeds, which are 
uſe 


near 


count 


to the taſte, are eaten by the common 
— ae babe whole, or gtound 0 a meal; and 
ce Poon of great uſe to goldſmiths and jewellers, who, 
* ecount of their exact equality, employ them inſtead 
" G ins in weightng their wares; for each maljelina, 
4 an il them, weighs ſour grains, ſuch as are in uſe 
2 mY Ns goldſmiths 3 who, alſo of the bruiſed ſeeds, 
— with water and borax, prepare a glue for 
——ofutinating the finer ſort of veſſels, when broken. Of 
the bruiſed leaves the phyſicians prepare a potion for 
mitigating pains in the loins. ; : 

MANDUCATION, the action of chewing, otherwiſe called 
— is a term ſeldom uſed but in ſpeaking of the 
euchariſt. The catholics maintain a real manducation 
of the body of Chrilt ; the reformed, on the contrary, 
take this manducation to be only figurative, and by faith. 
St. Auguſtine calls it ſpiritual manducation. : 

MANE-/hret, in the Manege, is a ſort of covering for the 
upper part of a horſe's head, and all round his neck, which 
at one end has two holes for the ears to paſs through, and 
then joins to the halter upon the fore part of the head, 
and likewiſe to the ſurcingle, or long girth, upon the 
horſe's back. 

MANEGE. A horſe is faid to manege when he works upon 
volts and airs, which ſuppoſes him broke and bred. Sec 
MANAGE. ; 

Mavrck for a ſoldier's horſe, is a gallop of unequal ſwift- 
neſs, but ſo that the horſe changes hands readily. 

MaxgGe, high, is the high or raifed airs, which are proper 
for leaping horſes. See A1RS. 

MANEGED. A horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly maneged, 
or a finiſhed horſe, that is well broken, bred, and con: 
firmed in a particular air or manege, ſo as to bear well 
upon the hand, know the heels, and fit well upon the 
hips. 

MANEQU IN, among Painters. See LAYMAN. | 

MANES, a poetical term, ſignifying the ſhades or ſouls of 
the deceaſed. : 

The heathens uſed a variety of ceremonies and ſacrifices 
to appeaſe the manes of thoſe who were deprived of burial. 
dee LEMURES and LEMURIA. 

Maxes, di, were the ſame with Juri, or the infernal 
gods, who tormented men; and to theſe the heathens 
offered ſacrifices, to aſſuage their indignation. 

The heathen theology is a little obſcure with regard to 
theſe gods manes. Some hold, that they were the fouls 
of the dead; others, that they were the genii of men; 
which laſt opinion ſuits beſt with the etymology of the 
word, 

The heathens, it is pretty evident, uſed the word manes 
in ſeveral ſenſes; ſo that it ſometimes ſignified the ghoſts 
of the departed, and ſometimes the infernal or ſubterra- 
neous deities, and in general all divinitics that preſided 
over tombs. | 

The evocation of the manes of the dead ſeems to have 
been very frequent among the Theſſalians; but it was 
expreſly prohibited by the Romans. Sce LaREs. 

MANGABEY, in Zoology, the white eye-lid MONKEY, 


deſcribed by Buffon, vol. xiv. p. 244, and Pennant, Brit. 
Lool. p. 114. 


MANGANESE. See Madxr sil. 


MANGANUM, Mayſavey, among the Greeks, a general 
4 name for inſtruments to throw large ſtones with, 
MANGARA TI A, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
f tae plant of which the common ginger of the ſhops is 
e root. 

MANGER, in a ſhip, a circular place made with planks 
ſaltened on the lower deck of a ſhip of war, right undes 
the bauſes, being about a foot and half in height; the 
ue of which is to catch and receive the ſca-water, beat- 

148 in at the hawſcs in a ſtreſs of weather. 

i 2 GU-tre, mangifera, in Botany, a genus of the petan- 
: 228 clas: the flower hath five petals, and the 

feet 1 ney-thaped drupe; this is a vaſt tree, forty 

3 Bb, and eighteen in thickneſs, growing in the Ealt 

* pad ” it lpricads its numcrous branches all around, 

rn. oY ance, being always green, and bearing fruit 
ag ce every year from lix or ſeven years old to an 

"op M. is Propagated by inciſion, or ſowing the 

8 a Malabar, Goa, Bengal, Pegu, and many other 

-ountrics of the Eaſt, | 

© tut is of a roundiſh ob] fi flat, flight! 

f ong figure, flat, flight 

aeg, dee ge at the 2 . much like 
Vol. Ul. No 2 a goole egg, ſmooth, ſhining, firſt 
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green ſpeckled with white, then inclining to yellow, and 
at the laſt of a gold colour; it has a yellowith and fucculent 
pulp, not unlike that of a peach; or rather a plum, 
firſt acid, then acidodulcid, and pleafant to the taſte ; 
within the pulp is contained an oblong, compreſied, and 
lanuginous itone, thin, yet very hard and tenacious, and 
including an oblong kernel, very like an almond, and of 
the ſame bigneis, and of a bitreriſh though not unplea- 
ſant taſte. 
There are various forts of this fruit, as there are of our 
apples and pears, which are very different, according to 
the countries where they grow : that ſpecies, which is 
without a ſtone, and is very grateful to the palate, ſeems 
to us only a variety or a degenerated fruit; the fruit is 
cut into ſlices, and eaten either without wine, or mace- 
rated in wine; it is alſo candied, in order to its preſer- 
vation: ſometimes they open it with a kniſe, and fill 
up the middle with freth ginger, garlick, muitard, and 
ſalt, with oil or vinegar, that they may eat it with rice, 
or after the m.nner of pickled olives. 
As to its temperament, this ſruit is cold and moiſt, though 
the Indian phyſicians aſſirm the contrary. We make uſe 
of pickled mangoes which are imported to us, as we do 
of pickled cucumbers. The {tones roailed arc ſaid to 
cure a looſeneſs, which Garcias found to be true. The 
wood of the tree, with cinders is uſed for burning the 
carcaſes of the pagans, as being conſecrated to this rite ; 
whence it ſerves alſo tor coffins, in which thev depotit 
their dead ; but it 1s but of a foft ſubſtance, and of a 
thort duration. The ſtalks fupply the place of arequa, 
or caunga, in the chewing of betel; the ſame calcined 
and reduced to powder, take away warts. Of the tender 
leaves, with the bark of the avanacoe, that is, the ricinus, 
the ſced of cummin and parpaclagam, is made a decoction, 
which 1s highly beneficial in the cough, aſthma, and 
other affections of the thorax. The bark of the tree 
pulverized, and taken in chicken broth, is an excellent 
diſlolvent of extravaſated and coagulated blood, oc. afion- 
ed by a fall, in any part of the body. Ihe juice of the 
bark, with the white of an egg, and a very little opium, 
taken inwardly, 1s a preſent remedy againit the diarthœa, 
dyſentery, and teneſmus. Of the gum of the tree, and 
the flowers of rice, with the addition of a ſmall quantity 
of opium and pepper, are prepaied pills, which alſo cure 
all ſorts of fluxes of the belly. Of the flour of the dried 
kernels the natives have the art of preparing various 
kinds of food. James. | 
MANGOSTEEN, or MaxcovsTav, garcinia, in B:tany, 
a genus of the dodecandria monogyna claſs. Its characters 
are theſe : the flower hath a three-leaved empalement, 
and four roundiſh petals, which are larger tha: the em 
palement ; it has ſixtcen ſtamina, formed into a cylinder; 
and in the centre is ſituated an oval germen, crowned 
by a buckler-thaped plain ſtigma, divided into cight 
parts, which becomes a thick globular berry, with one 
cell, including eight hairy flethby feeds, which are con- 
vexand angular. We know but one ſpecies, which grows 
naturally in the Molucca iſlands and Ne. Spain. Miller, 
Linnæus enumerates two ſpecies. 
The tree is large, and uſually much bran shed; the leaves 
are fix inches long, and two inches wide, of a lively green, 
and ornamented with a double ſeries of ribs, ond part of 
which makes a border that ſurrounds the whole verge of 
the leaves; the flower is ſmall, and of a pale green 
colour; it is compoſed of four petals, which, when they 
open, ſhew the rudiments of the fruit forming itſelf 
within; theſe leaves do not fall off at all, but remain 
faſtened to the bottom of the fruit till it is ripe, ſerving as 
a ſort of ſupport to it ; the fruit grows to the bigneſs of 
an apple; it is perfectly round, and is covered with a 
hard and tough ſkin, which is of the twelfth of an inch 
thick, and is of a lively red, ſtreaked with ſeveral vellow 
lines, which are ſo many filaments running along it 1 It 
the extremity there are placed feveral rays, which, run- 
ning to the length of the tenth of an inch, mcet toge— 
ther, and terminate in a point; the ſubſtance of the fruit 
is white, ſoft, and of a very agreeable taſte, approaching 
to that of raſpberries; the body of the fruit is compoled 
of ſeveral lobes or quarters, as we call them, which will 
ſeparate from one another like thole of an orange; but 
they are not incloſed each in a teparate ikin as thoſe are; 
theſe are in number the ſame with the rays at the end of 
the fruit, that is, there are ſeven of them. When the 
fruit is eaten before it is perfectly ripe, the whole is caten 
together; but when it is thoroughly ripened, there is 
ſound a ſingle kernel in the middle; this is greeniutz 
without and white within, and is of an infipid taſte, and 
therefore uſually thrown away. Mem. Acad. Scicnc. 
Par. 1099. 
This is an extremely agreeable ſruit, aud the eating it is 
never attended with any bad conſequences, even though 
it be eaten in ever ſo large quantities. People who are 
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fot uſed to the Indies are apt to give this the preference 
i but the natives, and others 
to all the fruits of the place; but : 
who have accuſtomed themſelves to the ſmell of the _—— 
ive that infinitely the preference. This is a large priek- 
Iy fruit, of the fize of a melon, of an intoxicatmg _ 
lity, and of a taſte like that of ſugar and cream, but wit 
a {mell like that of rotten onions. The ſmell is intoler- 
able to ſtrangers, but cuſtom has made it familiar to (he 
Indians, and they diſregard it. 'The peel or rind of the 
mangouſtan is a more powerful aſtringent than the * 
granate bark, and is given in decoction in diarrhœas anc 
dyſenteries with great ſucceſs, as alſo in all other 7 gn 
rhages. There is a ſort of wild mangouſtan, called by the 
Portugueſe mate, which grows in the woods both in the 
Eaſt Indies and in America. The fruit of this perfectly 
reſembles the true manzouftan, but is not eatable. 

MANGOUSTE, of Buffon, in Zoology. See IcuNEUMON. 

MANGROVE, rhizophera, in Botany, a genus of the dode- 
candria monogynia claſs : the empalement and flower arc 
each divided into four ſegments 3 and the ſeed, which 15 
ſingle, is very long, and has a fleſhy baſe. Of this plant 
there are ſeveral ſpecies, which grow in ſalt water rivers, 
both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, where it is called man- 
£r0v0, but as they will not grow upon land, it is ncedleſ; 
to ſay more concerning them. 

MaxGROVE grape. See Sza-fide GRAPE. 

MANGROVE tree. See Syrian MALLow. 

MANIIEBh, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſs 
ſcoriæ of any kind. 

MANIA, madneſs, in Medicine, the molt violent and acute 
ſpecies of a delirium, ariſing from a perturbation of the 
imagination and judgment. 

Sizns of it. Theſe are a bold and reſolute aſpect, eyes 
ſuffuſed with blood, a tremulous motion of the eye-lids, 
great pride diſcovering itſelf in the countenance, voice, 
and geſture, a grindingof the teeth, an uncommon hatred 
to particular perſons, little fleep, a violent cephalalgia, a 
quickneſs of hearing, a ringing in the ears: but it 1s to 
be obſerved, as to the firit-mentioned ſymptom, that 
thoſe perſons who have become mad through fear, have 
always in their aſpect a mixture of that terror the object 
firſt gave, and of that natural boldneſs which ariſes from 
madneſs. The patient often lays traps and ſnares for 
getting other people into his power, with intent to hurt 
them, though they never have injured him. Sometimes 
mad people have been known to murder others; and they 
always have ſo much ſtrength as to overpower almoſt any 
one perſon; and though they have no actual fever, yet 
they are inſenſible of the external cold, and in general of 
other pains or injuries; nay, they are ſo loſt in ſpecula- 
tion, as often fcarce to feel the by 

receive in the courſe of their cure. They often do not 
even hear the people who ſpeak to them, and are naturally 
of a very jocund and cheatrful imagination, fancying them- 
ſelves kings and princes, and are delighted with muſic. 
They have a violent propenſity to venery, and ſuch an 
abſence of ſhame, that they will go to ſtool, or do any 
thing of a like kind, before any body. This is the uſual 
caſe in the height of the diforder; and in its decline ſome 
are dull and ſtupid, others very forrowful and melancholy, 
and ſenſible of their unhappy diſorder. 

The cauſe of the mania is thus accounted for by Quincy. 
As often as the ſpecies of things, wherewith we have 
been acquainted, are hurried together, we may be ſaid 
to dream; and thence in ſleep theſe ſpecies are added 
with other things, and variouſly compounded, from 
the manifold repercuſſions of the animal ſpirits, which 
ariſe from the cauſe producing fleep, and preſſing the 
nerves, ſo as to revert the fluctuation of their Juice. A 
delirium is therefore the dream of waking perſons, where- 
in ideas are excited without order or coherence, and the 
animal ſpirits are d:iven into irregular fluctuations. 

If then the cauſe inducing a dilirium be of that nature, 
that it can excite ideas or motions of a conſiderable im- 
petus, without any regularity or order, ſuch a delirium 
will be attended with boldnefs or rage, and violent mo- 
tions of the body; that is, a mania will be produced. 
Now, ite is plain, that all the known cauſes of this di- 
Kemper give a greater diſpoſition to the blood for motion, 
and render it fluxile, but not conſiſtent, and uniformly 


thick enough; and therefore that they diſpoſe perſons. 


lizewiſe to continued fevers, fince they occaſion the blood 
to be thrown out of the heart with an increaſed force 
unleſs ſome other cauſe intervene, whereby the efficacies 
of theſe are interrupted in diſpoſing the blood into febrile 
motions ; and the blood is ſo diſpoſed, as often as it can 
be rarefied into its minuteſt parts; that is ſo uniformly 
rareſicd, that it can eaſily, with any force by the motion 
received from the heart, go into parts diviſible at the oc- 
curhons of thoſe orifices, into which it ought to be di- 
{tributed : for then the coheſion of the parts, which can 
te but very ſmall, will not be any obſtruction to the in- 
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happen that the efficient cauſe, or the heart, 


blood with a greater force, or that the blood can be ws 

caſily propelled in any given time, it will occaſion. ,» a 
ſame time, that ſome parts of the blood will * _ 
nearly united, ſo as to form moleculz, confiſtin * 
hering particles; which moleculæ will cohere * M 
other, and not ſo eaſily obey the direction of the he are 
propelling force. Ihe blood hereupon cannot be any 
formly rarefied, nor enter fo eaſily into the ſmall orig : 
of the veſſels, and ſo ſoon travel through them: = 
therefore there will no fever ariſe, but a delirium 8 
a ſever, wherein the heat of the blood will be greater — 
the preſſure in the brain uncertain : whence e 
recurſions of the ſpirits, inordinate undulations confuſe 
vibrations of the nerves, aud a remarkable a ; 
imagination; whence will procced audacity and 
beyond meaſure. It is a diſeaſe very hard to cui 
is generally ſound to baffle the phyſician, 
From diſſection of thoſe who died mad or melanchoi; 
it appears that a congeſtion of blood or other fuids, 5 
the veſſels of the brain, is a principal cauſe of thee dl. 
orders: or it may ariſe from ſuch an impreſs on fon. 
part of this organ of ſenſe, as excites the Priternatur;! 
ſenſations which more particularly work on the imagirs. 
tion. Dr. Battic in his Treatiſe on Madneſs, having = 
termined it to be a deluded imagination, arifing from x 
preternatural ſtate or diforder of ſenſation, the fear c 
which ſenſation he fixes in the nervous or medvllary fab. 
ſtance, derived from, or rather communicating with the 
brain, and the cauſe of it a preflure upon the meduliarr 
ſubſtance contained in the nervous filaments, dif. 
guiſhes ' madre/s into two ſpecies; one called ie 
which he aſcribes to an internal diforder cf the denen 
ſubſtance, and the other conſequential, ariſing from a dif. 
order of the ſame nervous ſubſtance a . The 
former may be known or reafon:bly ſuſpected, when it 
neither ſollows nor accompanies any accident, which 
may be juſtly termed its external or remoter cauſe ; when 
there 1s room to believe it hereditary, and when it both 
ceaſes and appears afreſh, without any imaginable cauſe: 
under all which circumſtances, he concludes it to be ir- 
remediable by medicine. Conſequential Mad ſome- 
times admits of relief, though it frequently becomes habj- 
tual, and, in effect the ſame as madre/s ſtrictiy ori 
ginal. 

Though the brain, ſays Dr. Battie, is undoubtedly the 
principal ſeat of deJuſive ſenſation, nevertheleſs it is not 
the only one; foraſmuch as the ſame ſanguinary or fe- 
rous obſtructions are capable in any other part of the 
body of exciting falſe ideas, as well as in the brain, z 
leaſt to ſome degree, and in proportion to the quantity 
of medullary matter there collected, fo as to be ſuſficicu- 
ly comprefled by ſuch obſtructions. Thus the ſtomach, 
inteſtines, and uterus, are frequently the real ſeats af 
madneſs, occaſioned by the contents ot theſe viſcera being 
ſtopped in ſuch a manner as to compreſs the many ven 
vous filaments, which here communicate with one ar- 
other by the meſenteric ganglia. 
Perſons ſuliject toit. Theſe are principaily menof acholet 
habit of body, and of violently paſſionate diſpoſitions 
Thoſe who have continual domeſtic quarrels, are 3's 
frequently thrown into madneſs by it; and women fee. 
quently incur this diſeaſe from long ſuppreflion of '* 
menſes, and a habit of giving looſe to laſcivicus thoughts 
Suppreſſions of the hamorrhoids, and of the cvacuate“ 
of the ſemen, have ſometimes alſo driven men into 
neſs ; worms have alſo ſometimes occafioned it, aud 107+" 
times drunkenneſs. | 
Prognoſtics. Madneſs ariſing from immaterial cauſes, » 
much more diſſicult of cure than when it arites 779 
diſorders of the bodily organs; hence when it arch tes 
violent perturbations of the mind, or from intents das“ 
it is almoſt incurable. When it ariſes from ſuppretur 
of the ſemen, or of the uterine or hamorrboidal ©" 
charges, there is great hope of a cure by proper e 
But mad perſons in general, when they ficep found, 9: 
always awake in outrageous fits, are to be elleemes 1” 
curable, or at leaſt much more diſlicult of cure 
others. 
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cranium, or induration of the dura mater, it is cel 
by art. Fracture, or inttopreſſion of the cad; = 
concuſſion of the head, bave been ſometimes eu 
When inſolation is the cauſe, a free aud carly ule c ay 
lancet has been ſound uſeſul. But if ma412/515 the en 
mediate cenſequence of the ſun's action upon the RT 
ſubſtance, and if, however occaſioned, it 1» of m— 
able duration, it is very often incurable. From 80 
mation of thoſe membranes that ſortound ge — 
madneſs is very dangerous, and frequently _— 
either apoplexy or mortiſication. When it. Spe 
ſequ:ucc of a chronical congeſtion of luids, it f d 
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g of relief, if timely applied; and ſuch congeſtion 
ad1n1:s -rous, and more eaſily removed, whenever the 
js leſs 03% nerves alone are effected. When prodnced 
l conſequence of the tumultuous paſſions of 
by nt or by intoxicating drags, and vinous ſpi- 
of an n very violent, and often fatal by its 
iti "te efſets3 but if the patient is able to bear the 
12 this ſpecies of madneſs is much ſooner relieved 
on the oradual and continual muſcular conſtriction, oc- 
25 -4- by the more gentle paſſions of love, grief, or | 
f or by long and uninterrüpted attention to any 
— object, however pleaſing. Laxity intervening be- | 
tween ſpaſm and delirious preſſure, whereby it becomes 
a remoter cauſe of madneſs, admits of cure, if duly ap- 
lied ; noris it uncommon that the weakened membranes | 
ſpontaneouſly recover their elaſtic tone, provided the | 
ſpaſmodic impulſe is abated before their conſtituent fibres 
are diſtracted beyond their natural tendency to approxi- 
mation. Madneſs conſequent upon gluttony or idleneſs, | 
eaſily ſubmits to medicine, properly applied, If it is ac- | 
companied with other diſorders, the prognoſtic is to be | 
formed from thoſe diſorders : anxiety, like original mad- 
„e, when it proceeds from a natural defect in the inter- 
nal conſtitution of the nervous ſubſtance, is not radically 
curable : if it proceeds from ay external cauſe, there is 
a proſpect of better ſucceſs. nſenſibility or ideotiſm, 
ariſing ſrom any conſtitutional imperfection, is pronounced 
incurable by phyſie; nor when it appears to be only the 
efect of conſequential madneſs, has it been frequently 
known to be relieved by art or nature. 
Aethid of Cure. A briſk purge is ſirſt to be given; after 
this the patient is to be blooded pretty freely, ten ounces 
at the leaſt ſhould be taken away; after this the ſenſes 
are to be attempted to be rouſed by ſtrong vomits. White 
helle bote was lamous on this occaſion among the ancients; 
and there are ſome. caſes in which it may be given with 
ſafety, and witn great good effect. After this the violent 
emotion of the blood is to be attemperated by nitrous 
and abſorbent m-d:cines; and, after theſe, the ſeveral 
remedies uſually eſteemed ſpecifics take place. Of this 
number are decottions of the red anagallis or pimpernel, 
the ruta muraria, or white maidenhair, the ſeveral pre- 
parations of {:iver, the berries of the herba Paris, aſſes 
lead, and the like; and great care is to be taken tobring 
the hemorrhoidal and men{trual diſcharges as far as 
poſſible to regularity. In caſes of retention of the ſemen, 
purified nitre is to be given in great quantities, and may 
be alſo externally uſed, applying it to rhe teſtes in a cata- 
plaſm, The uſe of opiates is ſcarce to be ſuffered in any 
delirium, but of all things is never to be given in madneſs, 
for it never gives them any fleep, but enrages and adds to 
the complaint, having the ſame elicct that ſtrong liquors 
would have upon them. Tue uſe of white hellebore, 
as 2 vomit, may be of great ſervice in ſome caſes ; but 
mall bypochondriac complaints, and conſequently in mad- 
27/5, in the cauſes of which theſe complaints have a ſhare, 
is certain ro increaſe the diſeaſe. Junker. 
e read of a mania arifing from a callous pia mater. 
dee Med. Ef. Edinb. vol. iv. art. 26. 
Dr. Michelotti relates the cure of a young man, who, 
after being expoſed to very hot weather at fea, and hav- 
mg committed violent debauches in drinking, became 
mad, without any fever. He was cured by violent blecd- 
ing, ſtarving, weak very cold drink, the cold bath, and 
pouring cold water on his head. Hiſt. de VAcad. des 
Science, 1734. 
Madnſ:, fays Dr. Battie, conſidered as a deluſive ſenſa- 
uon, unconnetted with any other ſymptom, requires the 
patient's being removed from all objects that act forcibly 
wo the nerves, and excite too lively a perception of 
kn 2 eſpecially from ſuch objectsgas are the 
1 his diſorder. Che vilits, therefore, of 
3 — as well as enemies, and the impertinent 
nomad _ who think it paſtime to converſe with 
he forbiditer. wo with their paſſions, ought ſtrictly to 
Dawu tra X n dne lame account, the place of con- 
of bis as 5 e at ſome diftance from home, and none 
yn rvants thould be ſuffered to wait on him. 
Ot Rogen, 3 ſhould be checked z and every fixed 
. 2 ible, diverted. The patient's body 
Na W OG ſhould be kept clean; the air he 
is food eaſy of 4 E 4 and free from noiſome teams; 
vor high dry * and ſimple, neither ſpiritzous, 
nor too long auer 1 * amuſement not too engaging, 
timed varied, oy ut rendered agreeable by a well- 
things ag arc op Ns employment ſhould be about ſuch 
to an interment, erent, and which approach the neareſt 
n the cure of 2 8 between pleaſure and anxiety. 
tom delicious ae 205 uppoſed by Dr. Battie to ariſe 
ance in the Pres ure ot the brain, or medullary ſub- 
ellen, * ves, he directs our firſt attention to 
> Or Giſlodge che comprefling matter from 
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the part aſſeded: the intentions for which purpoſes are 
depletion, revulſion, removal, and expreſſion, When 
preflure of the brain and nerves is ſudden, the two firit 
intentions may be ſafely and effeQtually anſwered by the 
lancet and cupping glaſs, repeated in proportion to the 
ſtrength of the patient and the greatneſs of the prefſure. 
To the ſame purpoſe are recommended the neutral ſalts, 
ſuch as nitre, ſal catharticus amarus, magneſia alba, tar- 
tar, and all its preparations, but more e pecially the ſal 
diureticus: this latter is alſo highly extolled by Dr. 
Muzzel, 6f Berlin, in his 'Treatiſe of Melancholy, who 
directs a dram to be given three times a- day in a draught 
of warm water, ſweetened with honey : this with other 
moiltened diet, the warm bath every night, and the ſleſh- 
bruſh every morning, hath, he ſays, great efficacy. 
To promote revulſion, in particular, we are adviſed to 
the uſe of the oily and penetrating ſteams, ariſing from 
the ſkins and other ſoft parts of animals, newly ſlain ; 
tepid fomentations and cataplaſms, applied to the head, 
legs, and feet, and oily aud emollient glyſters, Sinapiſms, 
cauſtics, errhines, and veſicatories, as alſo the rongher 
cathartics, emetics, and volatile diaphoretics, are liable 
to- endanger farther conſtriction, and therefore, if em- 
ployed at all, to be uſed with the utmott caution. In the 
caſe of phrenſies or ſudden inflammations, Dr. Battie is 
ſuſpicious of the cathartic ſalts, and even of nitre, if ad- 
miniſtered in too large doſes. Detirious preſſure, when 
gradual and chronical, in robuſt and plethoric kabits, alſo 
indicates depletion and revulfion. But if the ſabjett is 
naturally infirm, or exhauſted by preceding illnefs, the 
Jancet muſt be cautiouſly uſcd, or entirely prohibited: 
theſe intentions being ſafely anſwered only by the mile} 
ſolutives, as the neutral falts, caſſia, manna, e. arid 
the gums quickened with a few grains of aloes. Never— 
theleſs, when the weaknets of the patient does not con— 
traindicate, if the ſtagnating matter refuſes to tubmit to 
theſe gentle evacuants, though often and properly re- 
peated, and more cſpecially when the nervous ſubſtance 
contained in the abdomen is affected, the third and fourth 
intentions take place; and it becomes abſolately neceſſary 
toſhake with violence the head and hypochond:ia, by con- 
vulſing the muſcular fibres with emetics, rougher purges, 
and errhines. Dr. Battie ob{-rves, that though bleeding 
is in ſome caſes ſerviceable and neceffary, vet to a feeble 
or convulſed lunatic, the lancet is not leſs deſtruclive 
than a ſword, Bliſters, cauſtics, and tharp purges, in 
ſhort all painful applications, or pungent ſubſtances, are 
to be tried with great caution, or rather not to be tried at 
all in fits of fury. Nor does even defect of ſenſation 
allow their uſe, whenever ſuch defect is occafioned by 
the preceding exceſs of the nervous energy, or when it is 
accompanied by ſpaſm. For the fame reaton, the gums, 
and all the fœdid anti-hyſterics, though uſeful in madneſs, 
ariſing from, or complicated with ſome ſort of ſpaſmodic 
diſorders, are condemncd in all preternatural actions of 
the muſcles; alſo in madncſs attended with a ſeverifh 
heat, or which happens in a plethoric habit of body, or 
that follows an inflammatory obſtruclion of the brain. 
Opium, though approved by Dr. Rattie for allaying the 
more tumultuous paſF9ns, and obtunding an cxcelſs of 
ſenſibility, is higl.ly dangerous in that ſpecies of the di- 
ſeaſe which approaches to ſtupor and inſenſibility. Mi- 
neral waters, dran at the fountain-head, and bath ing in 
the ſea, or cold freſh water, though remedies that have 
been much depended on ſor the cure of Hague, are 
contraindicated, whenever there is fuifciont reaion to 
ſuſpect, that irreſoluble congeſtions of the tuids clog 
the membranes contiguous to the nervovs fubllance; or 
that the ſolids are ſtrained beyond the poſhbility of re» 
covering their natural elaſticity, Dr. Battie lo pro— 
nounces vomits to be not only improper, but miſchiexous, 
whenever there is a reaſonable ſuſpicion that the veſtels 
of the brain or nervous integuments ate ſo much clogged 
or {trained as to endanger a rupture, or farther diſunion, 
inſtead of a deliverance from their oppreLive loads. He 
likewiſe urges the ſame objection againſt uch muſgufar 
irtitation, whenever the veſſels arc contracted with cold, 
or when their contents are rarehed with hear, and hke- 
wiſe in conſtitutions that are lax and leeble, 0nd naturally 
ſpaſmodic. 
The anodyne medicines proper in this cafe, are camphor, 
camphor with nitre, mulk, &c. and, after duc evacuations, 
ſtrong opiates may be uſed with advantage. If mulk is 
given, the doſes ſhould conhit ot from 5 i. to 3 6. 
Opiam may be given to two grains. Camphor hath been 
given with great benefit, from 9 i, to 3 i. 6 in a dole, 
and repeated every morning, and ſometimes morning 
and night. Dr. Kenneir uſed to begin with an antimo- 
nial vomit, the next day he gave a large doſe of cam- 
phor, and repeated it at night, and thus continued a few 
days; then in the day he gave pills of zthiops, gum 
guaiacum, &c. aud at nights the camphor, till a cure 
waz 
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was eſſected; in which he often ſoon ſucceeded. Dr. 
Monro gives borax to 3 ij. as a doſe for procuring fleep. 
The emeties recommeuded in this diforder, are thoſe of 
the antimonial kind; and the moſt effectual diuretics are 
alkaline ſalts in large doſes. Dr. Mead obſerves, that in 
the cure of maniacs, evacuations by the kidneys are of 


greater conſequence than is generally ſuppoſed; eſpecially 
if the mania is of the furious kind, and accompanied 


with febrile heat. See LuxAaTic, Mapxess, and Ma- 


LANCHOLY. | 


MANICA, properly a fleeve. See HiyrrocR ATES's fleeve. 


Hildanus callsby this name a particular ſort of purſe, open 
at both ends, which he deſcribes in his Freatiſe de Gan- 
grana & Sphacelo, and gives a figure thereof, This he 


directs to be put about a limb, juſt before the place of | 


amputation, before the operation is performed. 


MANICHEES, or Maxicneans, Maxicnzi, a ſet of 


ancient heretics, who aſſerted two principles; ſo called 


from their author Manes, or Manichæus, a Perſian by 


nation, and educated among the MaG1, being himſelf 
one of that number before he embraced Chriltianity. 
'This hereſy had its firſt riſe about the year 277, and 


ſpread itſelt principally in Arabia, Egypt, and Africa.] 


St. Epiphanius, who treats of it at large, obſerves, that 
the true name of this herefiarch was Cubricus; and that 
he changed it for Manes ; which in the Perſian or Baby- 
Joniſh language ſignifies veſſel. A rich widow, whoſe 
ſervant he had been, dying without iſſue, left him ſtore 
of wealth ; after which he aſſumed the title of the apoſtle 
or envoy of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Manes was not contented with the quality of apoſtle of 
Jeſus Chriſt, but he alſo aſſumed that of the Paraclete, 
whom Chriſt had promiſed to ſend : which Auguſtin ex- 
plains, by ſaying, that Manes endeavoured to perſuade 
men, that the Holy Ghoſt did perſonally dwell in him 
with full authority. He left ſeveral diſciples, and, among 


others, Addas, Thomas, and Hermas. "Theſe he fem, | 


in his life-time, into ſeveral provinces to preach his doc- 
trine. Aſanes, having undertaken to cure the king of 
Perfia's ſon, and not ſucceding, was put in priſon upon 
the young prince's death; whence he made his eſcape ; 
but he was apprehended ſoon after, and flayed alive. 

However, the oriental writers, cited by D'Herbelot and 
Hyde, tell us, that Manes, alter having been protected 
in a ſingular manner by Hormizdas, who fucceeded Sapor 
in the Perſian throne, but who was not able to defend 
him, at length, againſt the united hatred of the Chriſtians, 
the Magi, the Jews, and the Pagans, was ſhut up in a 
ſtrong caſtle, to ſerve him as a refuge againſt thoſe who 
perſecuted him on account of his doctrine. They add, 
that, after the death of Hormizdas, Varanes I. his ſuc- 
ceſlor, firſt protected Manes, but afterwards gave him up 
to the ſury of the Magi, whoſe refentment againſt him 
was due to his having adopted the Sadducean principles, 
as ſome ſay ; while others attribute it to his having min- 
gled the tenets of the Magi, with the docttines of Chriſti- 
anity. However it is certain that the Manicheans cele- 
brated the day of their maſter's death. It has been a ſub- 
ject of much controverſy, whether Manes was an im- 
poſtor. The learned Dr. Lardner has examined the ar- 
guments on both ſides; and though he does not chooſe to 
deny that he was an impoſtor, he does not diſcern evi- 
dent proofs of it. He acknowledges that he was an ar- 
rogant philoſopher, and a great ſchemiſt; but whether 
he was an impoſtor, he cannot certainly ſay. He was 
much too fond of philoſophical notions, which he en- 
deavoured to bring into religion, for which he is to be 
blamed : nevertheleſs, he obſerves, that every bold dog- 


matiſer is not an impoſlor. 


"The doctrine of Manes was a motley mixture of the te- 
nets of Chriſtianity with the ancient philoſophy of the 
Perſians, in which he had been inſtructed during his 
youth. He combined theſe two ſyſtems, and applicd and 
accommodated to Jeſus Chriſt, the characters and actions 
which the Perſians attributed to the god Mithras. 

He eſtabliſhed two principles, viz. a good and an evil 
one : the firſt, a molt pure and ſubtile matter, which he 
called light, did nothing but good; and the ſecond, a 
groſs and corrupt ſubſtance, which he called darkneſs, 
nothing but evil. This philoſophy is very ancient; and 
Plutarch treats of it at large in his Iſis and Ofiris. 

Our ſouls, according to Manes, were made by the good 
principle, and our bodies by the evil one; thoſe two 
principles being, according to him, coeternal, and inde- 
pendent of each other. Each of theſe is ſubject to the 
dominion of a ſuperintending being, whoſe exiſtence is 
from all cternity. "The being who preſides over the light 
is called God; he that rules the land of darkneſs bears 
the ritle of hyle or demon. The ruler of the It is ſu- 
piemely happy, and in conſequence thereof, benevolent 
and good : the prince of darkneſs is unhappy in himſelf, 


| 


and deſirous of rendering others partakers of his miſery, 
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creatures 
themſelves, and diſtributed them through th 
provinces. After a conteſt between the 1 
and the prince of darkneſs, in which the! 
feated, this prince of darkneſs produced th 
of the human race. The beings, engende 
original ſtock, conſiſt of a body formed out 
matter of the kingdom of darkneſs, and of two foul 
which is ſenſitive and luſtful, and owes its exiſt 8 
the evil principle; the other rational and e 2 
particle of that divine /ig/t, which had been — ' 
in the conteſt, by the army of darkneſs, and im men 
into the maſs of malignant matter. The earth been 
ed by God, out of this corrupt maſs of matter wrong 
to be a dwelling for the human race, that their, = 
fouls might, by degrees, be delivered from their A 
priſons, and the celeſtial elements extended "aps 
groſs ſubſtance in which they were involved. Wit 2 
view God produced two beings from his own ſu - 
viz. Chriſt, and the Holy Gholt : for the Alunicheansh 
a conſubſtantial Trinity. Chriſt, or the glorious i 8 
Fence called by the Perſians Mithras, ſubſiſting Tan 
y himſelf, and reſiding in the ſun, appeared in 1 
time among the Jews, clothed with the thadowy rn 
a human body, to diſengage the rational ſoul from th 
corrupt body, and to conquer the violence of mali. — 
matter. The Jews, incited by the prince of 2 
put him to an ignominious death, which he ſuffered ite 
in reality, but only in appearance, and according to the 
opinion of men. When the purpoſes of Chritt were ac. 
compliſhed, he returned to his throne in the ſun, appoint. 
ing apoſtles to propagate his religion, and leaving bis 
followers the ptomiſe of the Paraciete or Comforter, who 
is Mancs, the Perhan. Thoſe fouls, who believe Jeſu; 
Chriſt to be the fon of God, renounce the worthin of the 
god of the Jews, who is the prince of dre, and obey 
the laws delivered by Chriſt, and illuttrated by fare; 
the comforter, are gradually purited from the contapion 
of matter; and their puritication being completed, after 
having palled through two ſtates of trial, by water an 
fire, firſt in the moon, and then in the ſun, their bodies 
return to their original maſs ; for the A7anicheans derided 
the reſurrection ot bodies; and their ſouls aſcend to the 
regions of 4g. But the ſouls of thole, who have neg- 
lected the ſalutary work of purification, paſs, aſter death, 
into the bodies of other animals, or natures, where they 
remain till they have accomplithed their probation. Some, 
however, more perverſe and obſtinate, are conſigned to 
ſeverer courſe of trial, being delivered over, for a time, 
to the power of malignant aerial ſpirits, who torment 
them in various ways. Aſter this, a fire ſhall break forth 
and conſume the frame of the world: and the prince 
and powers of darkneſs, thall return to their primitive ſeats 
of anguiſh and miſery, in which they ſhall dwell for 
ever. Theſe manſions ſhall be ſurrounded by an invir- 
cible guard, to prevent their ever renewing a war in the 
regions of /ight. 
Alanes borrowed many things ſrom the ancient Gnoſtics; 
on which account, many authors conſider the Manicheons 
as a branch of the Gnoltics. 
In truth, the Manichean docttine was a ſyſtem of philo- 
ſophy rather than of religion. They made uſe of amu- 
lets, in imitation of the Baſilidians; and are ſaid to hatt 
made profeſſion of allronomy and aitcology. Ibey de- 
nied that Jeſus Chriſt, who was only God, atiumed a 
true human body, and maintained it was only imaginary: 
and, therefore, they denied his incarnation, death, &c- 
They pretended that the law of Moſes did not come tron 
God, or the good principle, but from the evil one ;; and 
that ſor thgs reaſon it was abrogated. They rejected al- 
moſt all the facred books, in which Chriſtians look for 
the ſublime truths of their holy religion. They aſfirmed, 
that the Old Teſtament was not the work of God, but 
of the prince of darinc/s, who was f ubſtituted by the Jews 
in the place of the true God, "I hey abltained entirely 
from eating the fleſh of any animal ; following berem the 
doctrine of the ancient Pythagoreans : they allo con- 
demned marriage. The relt of their errors may be (cen 
in St. Epiphanius and St. Auguſtin z which laſt, having 
been of their ſect, may be preſumed to have been the. 
roughly acquainted with them. 
Though the Manichees protefied to receive the boobs f 
the New Teſtament, yet, in effect, they only took lo 
much of them as ſuited with their own opinions. Jhey 
lirſt formed to themſelves a certain idea or ſcheme ol 
Chriſtianity; and to this adjufted the writings of the 
apoſtles; pretending that whatever was inconſiſtent wit 
this, had been foitted into the New Teſtament by late 
writers, who were half Jews. On the other hand, * 
made fables and apocryphal books paſs for apoſtolic? 


wiltings ; 2 88 are ſuſpected to have ſorged 2 
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maintain their errors. St. Epipha- 
others, me gente of ſeveral pieces publiſhed by 
nis gives a Ads extracts out of ſome of them. Theſe 
Mane 200 ac: Chapters, Goſpel, and "Treaſury. 
the Myſteries manners which Af ſcribed to 
2 flife and manners which Manes pre 
cre was moſt extravagantly rigorous and ſe— 
his 2 er, he divided his Aſeiples into two claſſes; 
e ded the perfect Chriſtians, under 
f which comprehen p ö 
eee f the ele ; and the other, the imperfeQ and 
245 — the title of auditers 3 * he _ 
——— jcorous and entire abſtinence from fleth, 
_ pr ER Sins; all intoxicating drink, wedlock, 
F. 1 morous gratifications 3 and to live in a ſtate of 
_ | penury, nouriſhing their emaciated bodies 
the e. erbs, pulſe, and melons, and depriving 
— of all the comforts that ariſe — — mode- 
er natural paſſions, and alſo from a va- 
e 1 wes. vn purſuits, The auditors 
-= lowed to poſſeſs houſes, lands, and wealth, to 
1 fleſh, to enter into the _—_ + _ ten- 
, is liberty was granted them with many 
3 under the Arictſt condition 1 r 4 
; nce. The general aſſembly of the Ma- 
aer —_—_ headed by 4 prefident, who repreſented 
Tet . Chriſt. There were joined to him twelve rulers or 
— who were deſigned to repreſent the twelve 
— and theſe were followed by ſcventyrtwo biſhops, 
de images of the ſeventy-two diſciples of our Lord. 
Theſe bilhops had preſbyters or deacons under them, and 
all the members of theſe religious orders were choſen 
out of the claſs of the cleft. I heir worſhip was ſimple 
and plain; and ag" a E m— * _ 
wes and bearing public diſcourſes, at which bo 
1 and geek Gain allowed to be preſent. They 
alſo obſerved the Chriſtian appointments of baptiſm and 
the euchaciit. They kept the Lord's day, obſerving it as 
a faſt; and they likewiſe kept Eaſter and Pentecoſt. 
Towards the os century, the every rome 
mſelves under various names, whic | 
_ and changed in proportion as they were diſco- 
vered by them. Thas they aſſumed the names of Encra- 
tites, Apotacties, Saccophori, Hydroparaſtates, Solitarics, 
and ſeveral others, under which they lay concealed for a 
certain time, but could not however long eſcape the vigi- 
lance of their enemies. About the cloſe of the fixth 
century, this ſect gained a very conſiderable influence, 
r . 1 3 
oward the middle of the twelfth century the le 
Manichtes took a new face, on occaſion of one Conſtan- 
tine, an Armenian, and an adherer to it; who took upon 
him to ſuppreſs the reading of all other books beſides the 
Evargeliſts, and the Epiſtles of St. Paul, which he ex- 
Plained in ſuch manner, as to make them contain a new 
fvitem of Manicheiſm. He entirely diſcarded all the 
ay”. of his rere ; 2 the a of 
the Valentinians, and their thirty æons; the fable o 
Manes, with regard to the origin of rain, and other 
—_ but ill retained the impurities vo derer we 
a this manner he reformed Manichei n, inſomuch that 
bis followers made no ſcruple of I Scythian, 
Buddas, called alſo Addas, and Terebinth, the contem- 
2 and diſciples, as ſome 3 ng to 
ochers, the predeceſſors and maſters o anes, and even 
Mane: kirafelE, Conſtantine being now their great apoſtle. 
After he had ſeduced an infinite number of people, he 
hes * {toned by order of the emperor. | 
115 lect prevailed in Boſnia and the adjacent provinces, 
about the cloſe of the fifteenth century ls. their 
tines with confidence, and held their religious aſſem- 
lies with impunity. See on the ſubject of this article, 
Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 239, &c. 8vo. edit. 
Larduer's Cred. of the Goſpel Hiſt. vol. viii. paſſim, and 


1 ayle, art. Manichees. 


1ANICORDION, a muſical inſtrument, in form of a 
pinet. 


Du-Cange derives the word from monochord, on a ſuppo- 


lition this inſtrument has but one chord : but he is 
miltaken ; it has hity, or more. 
ts ſtrings 
deaden, as 


are covered with pieces of ſcarlet cloth, to 
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from theſe authors: they are, however, much more to 
be depended on; and as the leaves of the ocyrmum or 
baſil are not at all like thoſe of the rocket, Pliny is cer- 
tainly wrong in his account ; and the moſt probable 
reaſon for his error is, that he miſtook the Greek name 
of the plant, to which theſe authors compared the leaves 
of the manicum firychnum, and tranſlated er:255:99, which 
is the name of the rocket, into ocymum, baſil; a name 
ſomewhat like the Greek one in ſound, but wholly diffe- 
rent in ſignification ; the two plants baſil and rocket not 
only having leaves very unlike one another, but being 
alto of different genera, A yet greater error of Pliny, 
in regard to this plant, is his placing it among the eſcu- 
lent garden herbs, and ſaying tharit was in uſe as a food, 
immediately after he had told us of its cauſing madneſs 
in thoſe who eat it. This is an evident confuſion of the 
maniac ſolanum with the pomum amoris or love apple, 
the fruit of which is eaten in ſoups at this time. 


MANIFESTO, an apology, or public declaration in writ- 


ing, made by a prince, ſhewing his intentions in any en- 
terprize, the motives that induced him to it, and the rea- 
ſons on which his right and pretenſions are founded. 


MANIFESTUS clitridis, in Anatomy, a name given by 


Veſalius andothers to one of the muſcles cf the ſemale 
pudenda, called by Vecheyhen ſimply the I clite- 
ridts, but by Albinus and Cowper, crecter cliteridis, 
Verheyhen is not to be cenſured for calling it only the 
muſculus cliteridis, for it is properly the only muſcle of 
that part, the other generally attributed to the clitoris, 
and called by Riolan and others, c/it5ridis inferior and 
latus, not properly belonging to that part, but being 
truly a ſphincter vaginz, or, as Albinus calls it, the con- 
triftor cuuni. See SPHINCTER. 

MANIHOT, in Betary. See CagsanA. 

MANILLE, or MexiLi.F, in Commerce, one of the prin- 
cipal commoditics carried by the Europeans to the coaſts 
of Africa, to trathck with the Negroes in exchange ſor 
flaves. It is a large braſs ring in form of a bracelet, ei- 
ther flat or round, plain or engraven ; with which the 
natives uſed to deck themſelves, putting them on the 
{mall of the leg, and the thick of the arm above the 
elbow. 

The better fort among the Negroes wear flver and go! 
manilles; but theſe are of their own manufacture; moſt 
of the money they receive for their other merchandizes 
being melted into man///:s. | 

MANIPULATION, a term uſed in the mines, to ſignify 
the manner of digging the sIL VER, &c. out of the 
earth. 

MANIPULUS, Manievrz, among the Romans, was a 
little body of infantry, which, in the time of Romulus. 
conſiſted of a hundred men; and in the time of the 
conſuls, and ſiiſt Czſyrs, of two hundred. 

The word properly ſignifies a handful ; and, according 
to ſome authors, was firſt given to the handſul of hay 
which they bore at the end of a pole, to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by, before the cuſtom was introduced of bearing 

an eagle for their enſign ; and hence alſo the phraſe, à 

handſul of men. But Vegetius, Modeſtus, and Varro, 

ave other ctymologies of the word : the laſt derives it 

55 mantis, a little body of men following the ſame 

ſtandard. According to the former, this corps was called 

manipulus, becauſe they fought hand in hand, or all to- 

gether: Contubernium autem manipults vicabatur ab e 

quod conjuuctis manibus poriter dimicubaut. 

Lach manipule had two centurions, or captains, called 

manipularit, to command it; one whereof was lieute- 

nant to the other. Each cohort was divided into thrce 
manipules, and each man/puie into two centuries. 

Aulus Gellius quotes an old author, one Cincius, who 

lived in the time of Hannibal (whoſe prifoner he was), 

and who, writing on the art of war, obſerves, that then 
each legion conſiſted of ſixty centuries, of thirty m:az;ipulcs, 
and of ten cohorts. And again, Vatro and Vegetiug 
mention it as the leaſt diviſion in the army, only conſiſt- 
ing of the tenth part of a century ; and Spartian adds, 
that it contained no more than ten men. This ſhewe, 
that the man/pu/us was not always the ſame thing. Sce 
LEG10N. 


of, 


well as ſoften, the ſound z whence it is alſo 
aumb ſpinnet, and is much uſed in nunneries 
8 g10us to learn to play on; ſo as not to diſturb 
the filence of the dormitory. Scaliger makes the mani- 
155 more ancient than the ſpinet or harpſichord. 
Mane U, in Zoology. See Opossuu. 
MANICUM /rychuum, in Botany, a term uſed by the old 
2 writers to Expreſs a kind of nightſhade, which, 
15 23 internally, cauſed madneſs. Pliny, deſcrib- 
* wy Pecles, lays, that it has leaves like the ocymum 
5 and Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides ſay it had 


— 2 or rocket. Where Pliny had his in- 
not ea 2 
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Maxirul us is alſo an ccelchiaſtical ornament, worn by the 
prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, in the Romiſh church. 
It conſiſts of a little fillet in form of a ſtole, thice or four 
inches broad, and made of the ſame ſtuff with the cha- 
ſuble ; ſigniſying and repreſenting an handkerchief, which 
the priefts in the primitive church wore on the arm, to 
wipe off the tears they were continually ſhedding for the 
ſins of the people. "There till remains a mark of this 
uſage in a prayer rehearſed by thoſe who weer it; freer, 
Demine, portare manipulum fletus & dalgric. 

The Greeks and Maronites wear two manipulcs, one on 
each arm. | 

ManievULUus, in Phyſe, denotes a menfure, or fixed quan- 
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tity, of herbs, or leaves, viz. a handful; or ſo much as 
the whole hand can graſp : it is generally marked in pre- 
ſcription with . 


MANIQUE, in the Materia Medica, the name given by 


authors to an American root, commended greatly for cur- 
ing tertian and quartan agues, and as an infallible remedy 
againſt venomous bites. Redi procured ſome of this fa- 
mous root, and gave it many very fair trials, but could 
never diſcover any of theſe virtues in it. 


MANIS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, a genus of 


brutes in the claſs of mammalia, having no teeth, a taper 
extenſile tongue, a mouth narrowed to the ſnout, and a 
body covered with ſcales. There are two ſpecies, one 
with five toes, and the other with four on the feet. See 


LACERTA ſquameſas. 


MANNA, in Pharmacy, a medicinal drug, of great uſe in 


the modern practice, as a gentle purgative, and cleanſer 
of the ſirſt paſſages. 

anna is a white ſweet juice ouſing from the branches 
and leaves of a kind of asH-tree, being the a{h-tree with 
rounder leaf, and of low growth, chiefly in Calabria, 
during the heats of ſummer. 

Manna has been commonly held a kind of me! arrinm, or 
haney-dew, which, falling in the night, gathers on cer- 
tain trees, and even on rocks, and on the earth itſelf ; 
where it hardens with the ſun. But what refutes this 
opinion is, that ſuch dews melt in the ſun ; whereas manua 
whitens and hardens in it. Add, that ſuch dews are only 
found on the tops and extremes of the leaves; whereas 
manna is chiefly ſound to lodge near the trunks of the 
branches : and that the honey-dew falls only on trees 
open to the ait; whereas manna is found on trees which 
are under cover ; as was experienced by Dr. Cornelius, 
who gathered manna from branches covercd on purpoſe 
with cloth; and Lobel aſſures us, that manna had been 
gathered from branchesof the aſh, which had been thrown 
the day before into a cellar. It is much more rational to 
rank mana amongſt the number of gums, which, exuding 
from the juice ot the tree, and mixing with ſome ſaline 
particles of the air, is condenſed into thoſe flakes in 
which we ſee it. 

Manna is far from being peculiar to the aſh-tree of Cala- 
bria, on which it is uſually found. It is no other than 
the matter of the ſenſible tranſpiration of trees and plants 
in general, and is found on many different kinds in diffe- 
rent quantities. The lime and ſycamore uſually have a 
great deal of it on their leaves in the heats of ſummer, 
and if ſteeped in water, render it ſweet and purgative. 
'The ſweet matter found in the bottom of the trefoil, or 
jaſmine flowers, is allo manna in a certain ſtate. The 
— are well acquainted with the ſameneſs of this extra- 
vaſated juice in different plants, and collect it for their 
honey, as well from the leaves of the lime and ſycamore, 
and many other trees, as ſrom the flowers of plants. 'The 
elaboration it ſuffers under their management afterwards 
is all that makes the difference between that and what 
men collect in Calabria; and honey is manna in a certain 
ſtate. 

At Briancon, in France, they collect anna from all ſorts 
of trees that grow there; and the inhabitants obſerve, 
that ſuch ſummers as produce them the greateſt quanti- 
ties of manna, are very fatal to their trees. 'Their wal- 
nut trees produce annually a conſiderable quantity; but 
if there happen n year in which they produce more than 
ordinary, they uſually find many of them perith in the 
following winter. 

It ſeems very plain from the whole, that manna is only 
the extravaſated juice of the tree, which cannot ſurvive 
ſo great a loſs of it: and what not a little confirms this 
is, that the very hot ſummers are always thoſe which are 
the moſt abundantly productive of manna. The ancients 
were ſenſible of this ſpontaneous production of manna, 
of ſeveral ſpecics of trees, lo very different from one 
another, and from thence fell into the error of ſuppoſing 
it ſomething wholiy foreign to the tree; an error very 
natural to thoſe who did not know that the nutritive juices 
of very many trees are nearly, if not wholly the ſame. 
It was from this opinion of its origin, that they called it 
aerial honey. 

Mr. Boyle tells us, that in Apulia and Calabria, between 
the months of March and November, they obtain, by in- 
ciſion, from the common aſh-tree, a ſweet juice ſo like 
manna, in that ſeaſon adhering to the leaves of the ſame 
kind of trees, that they call it manna del corps, trunk- 
manna z and uſe it ſucceſsfully. Works Abr. vol. i. p- 51. 
The Italians gather three kinds of manna :— Manna di 
corpo, which ouſes ſpontaneouſly from thebranches of the 
tree in the month of July. Manna forzata, or forzatel!a, 
which is not gathered till Auguſt, atter an incilion of the 
tree, when the flux of the firſt has ceaſed. AJanna di 
fronda, which iſſues of itſelf, in little drops, like a kind 
of ſweat, from the nervous part of the leaves of the aſh, 
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and gathers into grains about the b 
wheat, which are hardened by the ſun in A 
leaves are frequently found ſo loaden with r, uſt, Ne 
Ar they =—_ covered with ſnow, " dran, 
This is a ſubſtance in many things ver 
ſugar and to honey ; it is inflamable-in ch. late to 
ner, and it melts in water as eaſily as ſugar 2 Man. 
2 a: a __ _ and by the aſſiſtance of hea ge 
ed ſpirit alſo; the impuriti ; 1 
menltrua : Sans ow by both 
. Lemery, in his analyſis, drew fro 
liquor, of the ſame kind with that obtained fo J 
Mead may alſo be made of mauna, in the "Gag 1 
it is made from honey; but it is neither ſo fir that 
ſo agreeable to the taſte as that of honey. From „ 
mead as was made from two pounds of nana * 
mery drew off by diſtillation eight ounces of + 9 a. 
brandy, and on reCifying this, procured an oun * 
half of a pure burning ſpitit, like in all reſpecls oy = 
hed ſpirit of wine. This ſpirit of manna is — 


igneſs of thoſe n 


by ſome a ſudorific, and is given from half a ned 
d 
dram and a half. M. Lemery having left the — 


liquor, after the diſtillation of the ſpirituous Part of the 
manna mead, in a warm place for two years, fads. 
it depoſited to the bottoms of the bottles ſeven dran. .: 
an eſſential ſalt of anna, which was white, hard Nat 
and formed into fine needles, and was of an acid * 
with an admixture of ſweet. This ſalt is Purgative 2 
its doſe is a dram. All the remaining acid liquor bein 
diſtilled, there remained at the bottom of the —_ 
quantity of matter of the conſiſtence of honey which 
weighed twenty ounces ; ſo that out of two pound 
Manna, there had been twelve ounces conſumed, to mz 
the ſpirit, and to give the acidity to the remaining lows 
This honey-like reſiduum, being finally diſtilled with j 
ſtrong fire, there aroſe a reddiſh liquor of an acrid 12% 
and with a ſtrong empyreumatic ſmell, and with this 3 
few drops of a blackiſh oil; after this operation, the u. 
mainder in the retort was four ounces of a very light 
black coal. The coal, it is to be obſerved, is here only 
one eighth of the weight of the manna, which is ſome. 
what ſingular, fince in the pureſt honey, treated in the 
ſame manner, it always weighs one fourth of the orig 
nal whole quantity. It is plain from hence, that mary 
is a much purer ſubſtance than honey: it is alſo rematk- 
able, that in farther treatment of this coal, there is 1 
ſmall quantity of iron always diſcovered in it. Mars, 
honey, and all the other ſweet ſubltances, we te, 4 
loſe all their ſweetneſs, as ſoon as ever their acid is f- 
parated from their oil. Hiſt. Acad. Par. 1708, p. 56. 

Manna is a ſafe and gentle purge ; and is alſo uted i 
broths: Altimarus, a phyſician of Naples, has written 
treatiſe expreſly upon it; and Doncelli another. Mam, 
though accounteda kind of honey, purges the bile; wheres 
common honey increaſes it. Formerly the Syrian mans 
was in the moſt repute, but now it gives way to the C. 
labrian. Fuchſius obſerves, that the peaſants of mount 
Libanus eat manna ordinarily, as others do honey. 4. 
Mexico they are ſaid to have a mau, which they eat 3 
we do cheeſe. 

The manna moſt eſteemed is that in flakes 3 which man} 
take to be factitious, and the work of the Jews at Le 
horn; but it is certainly natural: and what gives It this 
figure is, that they put ſtraws and flips of wood inthe 
inciſions, along which the mana gliding, is condenlied 
as it comes out, and aſſumes this lorm. 

This beſt ſort, or Calabrian manna, is moderately dt, 
friable, very light, of a whitiſh, or pale yellow colout, 
and, in ſome degrees tranſparent : the interior kinds tc 
moiſt, unctuous, and brown. Mauna of both forts, 
ſometimes counterfeited by compoſitions of ſugar, hong 
and purgative materials, which may be diſtinguiſhed in 
their ſolid form by their weight, compaCtneſs, and mw 
ſparency ; and in the dry and moilt ſtate, by their tale, 
and by their habitude to menſtrua. Mauna, in doch 
an ounceand upwards, proves a gentle laxative; it opetateꝰ 
in general with great mildneſs, ſo as to be ſafely gi" 8 
inflammatory or acute diſtempers, where the (timulati' 
purgatives have no place. It is particularly prope 
{lomachic coughs z in which intention it is lomen 
made up into a linctus or lohoch, with equal quantte” 
oil of almonds, and ſyrup of violets. The gripes, , 
lencies, and other inconveniencies attending it n * : 
conſtitutions, may be obviated by a ſmall addition aue 
grateful aromatic. Manna does not produce = — 
elfect of a cathartic, unleſs taken in large doſes, av 
ounces or more; and, therefore, is ſeldom emploſe red 
this purpoſe by itſelf : it may be commodioully Nr 
in the purging mineral waters, or ſharpened * 10 
cathartic ſalts, or other purgatives: its ethcacy 6 

to be much promoted by cAsSA Hull. — 
. E51 


of particles. Firſt 


1 hich fell from heaven, for the ſupport of 
aq 2 in their 2 through the wilderneſs ; 
tle] ut form of coriander ſeeds; its colour like that of 
es, and its taſte like —_ 

They called it manna, either from the Hebrew word 


„nab, 6 gift, to intimate its being a gift from heaven; 

b nab, which ſigniſies to prepare, becauſe the 
64 23 to them ready for eating, and needed no 
e but gathering ; or from the Egyptian word 
PCS t is it ? which laſt etymology ſeems the more 
Aubade in regard the ſcripture takes notice of the ſur- 

f they were under when they firſt ſaw this new food 
_ however, prefers another : according to him, 
the Arabs and Chaldeans uſed the word man to ſignify a 
Lind of dew or honey that fell on the trees, and was 
gathered in great abundance on mount Libanus. On 
which footing the Ifracites did not uſe the term Manna 
out of ſurprize, but becauſe they found this food ſall with 
the dew, in the ſame manner as the honey-dew, ſo well 
nown to them under the name of man. Salmaſius adds, 
that the mana of the Iſraelites was in reality no other than 
that honey, or dew, condenſed and that the one and 
the other were the ſame with the wild honey wherewith 


St. John was fed in the wilderneſs; ſo that the miracle 


did not conſiſt in the formation of any new ſubſtance in 

farour of the Iſraelites, but in the punCtual manner 1n 

which it was diſpenſed by Providence for the ſuſtenance 
vaſt a multitude. n 

S ho olbagina, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
that kind of manne called by others manna maſtichina, 
ſrom its drops reſembling maſtic in ſmall tears. It is 
called albagina from the plant which produces it, it being 
collected from the alhagi muurorum, in the ſame manner 
15 the common mana from the Calabrian aſh. _ 

Maxx libanstis, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
the old Greek writers to the ſmall flakes and fragments 
of the frankincenſe, which flew off the larger pieces in 
the gathering and putting them up. See LEyToOs 
ſibancl is. 

Maxxa maſtichina, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
by ſore authors to a kind of manna which they deſcribe 
as reſembling maſtich in its colour, and the ſize of the 
jumps it is collected in. This is what we uſually know 
at this time under the name of anna Per/icum, or Perfran 
mama, which is at this time in uſe in medicine in the 
Eaſt, as a common purge. 

Maxxa Perſicum, Perfian manna. It does not appear in the 
writings of the ancient Greek phyſicians, that they were 
acquainted with any ſpecies of manna, though that me- 
dicine be now ſo common in the ſhops. They had the 
word indeed, but they applied it to a very different ſenſe ; 
what they called manna being what ſome authors till 
call the manna of frankincenſe, that is, ſuch pieces of 
the common olibanum as broke off in the carriage from 
the larger pieces. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 472. p. 86. in 
vol. xlin. 

The Arabians are by ſome ſuppoſed to have firſt brought 
what we call manna into uſe in medicine; but if they 
were not the abſolute inventors of this uſe of it, it is 
certain they were the ſitſt who made it general and com- 
mon as a purge. Their country afforded ſeveral diſtinct 
ſpecies of anna, all which ſeem to have been ſo com- 
mon among them, that they thought deſeriptions of them 
ncedleſs; and for that reaſon have not left us ſufficient 
accounts of them, from which to determine what were 
their characters and differences. They diſtinguiſhed 
three kinds of this purging medicine, under three abſo- 
lute different names, which were Manna, tereniabin, and 
raciſt; but it is not eaſily proved whether theſe are all 
now known, or by what appellations they are at this 
time diſtinguiſhed. 
Rawwolf, in his Itinerary publiſhed by Mr. Ray, and 
ournefort in his Voyage to the Levant, have given the 
cleareſt intimations, in regard to this ſubject, of any of 
the known writers; and if to theſe we add Cluſius, we 
We among the three all that is to be expected of any 
ian upon the ſubject; yet the deſcriptions of theſe, 
mough eye-witneſſes of all they write, have not prevented 
1 nt and late a writer as Geoffroy from falling 
15 n 2 concerning the mana of the Arabians. It 
at» n ent, however, that we have ſtill one ſpecies 
in —.—— Arabum, that is, the tereniabin, produced 
of i rl pos of the world, there having been ſpecimens 
hc kee. into England from Peterſburgh, near which 
en 2 od from a plant known among botanical 
hh. — the name of alhag! Manurorum. 
icht a mia. called manna Perficum ; it appears at firſſ 
. mals of a dirty reddiſh-brown colour, but, 
er view, it is ſeen to conſiſt of ſeveral ſorts 
a great number of globular, cryſtalline, 


a 
| and almoſt tranſparent bodies of diſterent ſizes, und of a 


— —_ 
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yellowiſh white colour; the largeſt of theſe do not much 
exceed a large coriander-ſeed in ſize, and they have ſome- 
what of the appearance of ſmall lumps of maſtic, but 
are of a ſomewhat reddiſh caſt. Secondly, there is 
among theſe a large quantity of ſmall prickles, and 
other little woody bodies, which ſeem to have been the 
pedicles of leaves. Thirdly, there are 4 few ſmall leaves, 
which are of a firm texture, and terminate in narrow 
points. Fourthly, there are a large number of ſmall long 
reddiſh-coloured pods, of a ſweetiſh gelatinous taſte, con- 
taining from one to ſix or ſeven hard, irregular, and kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds, which to the taſte are very ſour. And 
fifthly, there is uſually ſome ſand and earth among it. 
Four ounces of this manna diſſolved in water utually 
leave about one ounce of theſe ſubſtances in the filtre. 
The globules firſt deſcribed are ſomething hard, they 
break between the teeth like ſugar-candy, and are of a 
pleaſant ſweet taſte, but have much leis of the manne 
flavour than the Calabrian, but enough of it to diſcover 
to what family the ſubſtance belongs : the ſeeds, ſticks, 
leaves, and pods, ſeem to be all of them parts of the 
plant which produces the manna ; and the ſeeds having 
been ſown with us, have raiſed plants of the alhagi. 
About the year 15 37, when Rawwolf wrote his Itinerary, 
it appears that large quantities of this kind of manna were 
brought from Perſia to Aleppo, where it was then known 
by the name of trunſchibil, or trunſchibin, a corruption 
doubtleſs of the word terenjabin, or, as it ought to be 
written, according to Deuſingius, tereng jabin. 

Rawwolf alſo expreſly informs us, that this ſpecies of 
manna was gathered from a plant called athayi. This 
plant is minutely deſcribed by Tourneſort, who confirms 
the account of the manna being gathered from it, which 
Rawvwolf had given ſo long before. 

Tournefort ſays, that it is chiefly gathered about Tauris, 
a city of Perſia, under the name of trunjibin, or tercu— 
Jabin, mentioned by Avicenna and Serapion; he adds, 
that thoſe authors thought it fell upon certain prickly 
ſhrubs, whereas it is really the nutritious juice of the 
plant ; and that, during the great heats in that part of the 
world, there are perceived ſmall round drops, as it were, 
of honey ſtanding upon the leaves of this plant ; and that 
theſe harden into globules about the ſize of coriander- 
ſeeds, and are then gathered by the inhabitants, together 
with leaves, ſtalks, dirt, and the like foreign matter, 
which greatly take off from their virtue. Mr. Tourne- 
fort obſerves, that this manna is greatly inferior to the 
Calabrian in virtue; and that twenty or thirty drams of 
it are given for a doſe. Philoſ. Tranſ. NY 472, p. 90. 
ubi ſupra, 

Cluſius tells us, that the ter-njabin of the Arabians is ga- 
thered from a prickly ſhrub, ſuch as the alhagi is deſcribed 
to be; and Avicenna declares, that it was found upon a 
thorny plant; though his tranſlators have been miſled 
from the near reſemblance of two Arabic words, to make 
it ſtones, not a plant, that it was gathered from. 

It appears veryplainly from the whole, that this ſubſtance 
now known in Ruſha and ſome other parts of the world, 
under the name of manna Perſicum, is truly the TEREN= 
JABIN of the Arabians and of Cluſius, Rawwolf, and 
Tournefort ; only that the word is differently ſpelt by the 
latter authors, and it is probably alſo that manna called 
by Bauhine, and ſome other writers, manna maſtichina 
ortentalis, from the round globules it is compoſed of, re- 
ſembling the drops of maſtich. 

ManNa thurts, the manna of frankincenſe, a term uſed by 
the ancient phyſicians to expreſs ſuch ſmall pieces of 
FRANKINCENSE, or olibanum, as broke off from the 
larger in the carriage. See LEPpTos Libanetis. | 

MANNER, in Painting, &c. expreſſes that particular cha- 
racter obſervable in the works of painters, poets, and 
other artiſts, by which their pencil, hand, or ityle, are 
diſtinguiſhed. 

The curious in pictures know the manners of the painters, 
and diſtinguiſh readily between the manners of Rubens, 
Titian, and Da Vinci; between the ancient and the new 
manner of the ſame painter; and between the Flemiſh, 
and the Italian manner. 

Manner is uſed with reſpect both to the invention, the 
deſign, and the colouring. The manner of Michael An- 
gelo, or Raphael, may even be known in their ſcholars. 
Thus we ſay, ſuch a piece is of Raphael's ſchool, &c. 

MaxNERSs, in Poctry, denote the inclinations, genius, and 
humour, which the poet gives to his perſons, and where- 
by he diſtinguiſhes his characters. 

Ariſtotle defines manners to be that which diſcovers the 
inclination of him who ſpeaks, and ſhews what he will 
reſolve upon, or what reject, before he was actually de- 
termined z; whence he concludes, that manners have not 
place always, and in all kinds of diſcourſes. 

One inſtance will make this definition clear. In the firſt 
book of Virgil, Aneas is repreſented extremely pious, and 
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determined to execute the will of the gods, at all adven- 
tures. In the fourth book he has a difficult choice pro- 
poſed ; being engaged, on the one hand, out of a prin- 
ciple of love, gratitude, and honour, not to quit Dido; 
and having, on the other hand, an expreſs order ſrom the 
gods to depart for Italy. Now, before it appears on 
which fide he has determined, what he has betore ſaid, 
ſhould ſhew his will and inclinations, and which part he 
will take. And thoſe preceding diſcourſes, which diſco- 
ver his future reſolution, make what we call the poetical 
manners. 

Thoſe make it paſt doubt he will abandon Dido, to obey 
the gods; this he does in elect; and the manners, there- 
fore, are good, and well conducted. Had he diſobeyed 
the orders of Jupiter, to ſtay with Dido, the manners 
had been ill; becauſe they would have foretold a refolu- 
tion contrary to what he was really to take. But had 
there been nothing to make us foreſee any reſolution of 
Aneas at all, neither that which he actually took, nor 
the contrary, in that caſe there had been no manners at all. 
It is the manners, as before obſerved, that diſtinguiſh the 
characters; and, unleſs the manners be well expreſſed, 
we ſhall never be acquainted with the perſons at all; nor, 
conſequently, ſhall we be either terrified with forcſceing 
their dangers, nor melted into pity, by ſeeing their ſut- 
ferings. 

The manners ſhould have four qualities; they ſhould be 

90d, like, ſuitable, and equal. 
The manners are goed, when they are well marked, or ex- 
preſſed; that is, when the diſcourſe of the perſons makes 
us clearly and diſtinctly ſee their inclinations, and what 
good or evil reſolutions they will take. Likeneſs of man- 
ners only relates to known and public perſons, whole 
characters are in hiſtory, with which the poetic charac- 
ters mult agree; that is, the poct muſt not give a perſon 
any quality contrary to any of thoſe which hiſtory has al- 
ready given him. And here it may be obſerved, that the 
evil qualities given to princes, and great men, ought to 
be omitted by poets, if they be contrary to the character 
of a prince, &c. but the virtues oppoſite to thoſe known 
vices ought not to be impoſed ; as by making him gene- 
2 and liberal in the poem, who was avaricious in the 
i{tory. 

"The 3 muſt likewiſe be /#:tab/e; that is, they muſt 
be agreeable to the age, ſex, rank, climate, and condi- 
tion, of the perſon that has them. Horace obſerves, In- 
tererit multuam Davuſue loquatur, an heros. Again, the 
manners mult be equal; that is, they muſt be conſtant, 
or conſiſtent, through the whole character; or the variety 
or inequality of the manners, as in nature, ſo in the drama, 
muſt be equal. The fearful muſt never be brave, nor 
the brave timorous ; the avaricious mult never be liberal, 


nor vice verſa, In this part, Shakſpeare's manners are | 


admirable. 

Beſides theſe four qualities above mentioned, there is a 
fifth eſſential to their beauty; which is, that they be ne- 
ceſſary; that is, that no vicious quality, or inclination, 
be given to any poetic perfon, unleſs it appear to be ab- 
ſolutely neceflary, or requiſite, to the carrying on of the 
action. 

MANNIVFERA arbor, in the Materia Medica, the name 
by which the round-leaved 48H, on which che manna is 
found, is oſten called. 

MANNING a hawk, in Falconry, the making her tractable 
and tame. 

MaxNxixG the fret is the providing of it with a ſufficient 
number of men for any expedition. One of the me- 
ods commonly recurred to for this purpoſe is that of 
prefling men, by warrants from the lord high admiral 
o the captains, which are by them aſſigned to their licu- 
rcnants; and to render this the more effectual, veſſels, 
called TENDERS, are hired into the ſervice, to proceed 
frorn place to place with thoſe officers and preſs-gangs, 
not only to receive volunteers, but to impreſs any ſea- 
men whom they tind. "The power of impreſling men for 
the ica-{ervice by the king's commiſſion, ſays judge Black- 
tone, has been a matter of fome diſpute, and ſubmitted 
to with great reiuctance z though it hath very clearly and 
lzarnedly been thewn by für Michael Foſter, that the 
oractice of impreſſing, and granting powers to the ad- 
miralty for that purpoſe, is of very ancient date, and 
aath been uniformly continued by a regular ſeries of pre- 
cedents to the preſent time; whence he concludes it to 
22 4 part of the common law. Che difficulty ariſes from 
dence, that no itatute has expreſly declared this power to 
v2 in the crown, though many of them very ſtrongly im- 
ply it. The ſtat. 2 Ric. II. c. 4. ſpeaks of mariners be- 


ing arreſted and retained for the king's ſervice, as of a 


thing well known and practiſed without diſpute; and 
provides a remedy agaiult their running away. By ſtat. 2 
& 3 Ph. & Mi, c. 16. il any waterman, who uſes the 
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MANCEUVRE, in Alilitary Language, conſiſts ſolely in 


MANOMETER, or Max OScorE, formed from gate, ro- 


tiver Thames, tall hide himtelf during the execution of 


any commiſſion of preſſing for the king's ſervice 2 
liable to heavy penalties. By 5 Eliz. c. 5. no if 4. 
ſhall be taken by the queen's commiſſion to . 
mariner; but the commiſſion thall be firſt brought g 
juſtices of the peace, inhabiting near the ſea-coaft 55 
the mariners are to be taken, to the intent that 4 7) 
tices may chuſe out and return ſuch a number * _ 
bodied men, as in the commiſſion are contained, t < 
his majeſty ; and by 7 & 8 W. III. c. 21. 2 A, kene 
4 & 5 Ann. c. 19. 13 Geo. II. c. 17, &c. eſpecial 
tections are allowed to ſeamen in particular rl ang 
ſtances, to prevent them from being impreſſed And fer. 
rymen are alſo ſaid to be privileged from being im fled, 
at common law; all which do moſt evidently uh 15 
power of impreſſing to reſide ſomewhere; and "3 fs 
where, it muſt, from the ſpirit of our conſtitution 1 
well as from the frequent mention of the king's comn 1 
ſion, reſide in the crown alone. it 
But, beſide this method of impreſſing, which is only « 
ſenſible from public neceſſity, to which all private cond. 
derations mult give way, there are other means tendiy 
to the increaſe of ſeamen, and for Manning the 8 
navy. Pariſhes may bind out poor boys apprentices; 
malters of merchantmen, whoſhall be protected ſrombeing 
impreſied for the ſirſt three years; and if they are FR 
preſſed afterwards, the maſteis ſhall be allowed the's 
wages, 2 Ann. c. 6. Great advantages in point of —_ 
are given to volunteer ſeamen, in order to induce then 
to enter into his majeſty's ſervice, 1 Geo. II. ſtat. 2. . 
14. It is allo uſual to promiſe, by proclamation, a bounty 
to all ſeamen and able-bodied landmen, who come 9 
the ſervice by a certain time; and every forcign ſcaman 
who, during a war, ſhall ſerve two years in any man of 
war, merchantman, or ptivateer, is naturalized 15% ſatis. 
13 Geo. II. c. 2. & 
About the middle of king William's reign, a ſcheme wa; 
ſet on foot (7 & 8 W. III. c. 21.) for a regiſter of fea. 
men, to the number of 20,000, for a conſtant and recy- 
lar ſupply of the king's fleet, with great privileges to the 
regiltered ſeamen, and, on the other hand, hcavy penal- 
ties in caſe of their non- appearance, when called for; 
but this regiſtry, being judged to be rather a badge of 
ſlavery, was aboliſhed by g Ann. c. 21. Blackſt. Com. 
vol. i. p. 419, &Cc. 


2 Ann, &&, 


diltributing equal motion to every part of a body of troops, 
to enable the whole to form, or change their poſition, in 
the moſt expeditious and beſt method, ſo as to anſwer 
the purpoſes required of a battalion, brigade, or line of 
cavalry, infantry, or artillery. The term is alſo applied :o 
the operation of managing a ſhip in an engagement, 


rus, and juergor, menſura, &. an inſtrument to ſkew, cr 
meaſuie, the alterations in the rarity, or denſity, of the 
air. 

The manometer differs from the barometer in this, that the 
latter only meaſures the weight of the atmoſphere, or 0! 
the column of air over it; but the ſormer, the denſity cl 
the air in which it is found; which denſity depends not 
only on the weight of the atmoſphere, but alfo on the ac- 
tion of heat and cold, &c. Authors, however, generally 
confound the two together; and Mr. Boyle himſclſ gives 
us a very good manometer of his contrivance, under the 
title of a /tatical barometer z the ſtructure whereof ite 
under BAROMETER. 

The manometer, conſtrued by Mr. Ramſden, and uied 
by captain Phipps, in his Voyage to the North Pole, was 
compoſed of a tube of a ſmall bore, with a ball at the 
end; the barometer being at 29.7, a ſmall quantitj 0 
quickſilver was put into thc tube, to take off the commu 
nication between the external air, and that confines in 
the ball and the part of the tube below this quickie! 
A ſcale is placed on the fide of the tube, whica ma? 
the degrees of dilatation arifing trom the incrcaſe of heat 
in this ſtate of the weight of the air, and has the ſame 
graduation as that of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the point 
of freezing being marked 32. In this ſtate, therefore, it 
will ſhew the degrees of heat in the fame manner os 
thermometer. But if the air becomes lighter, the 999 
incloſed in the ball, being leſs compreſſed, will dilate 1'- 
ſelf, and take up a ſpace as much larger, as the compren” 
ing force is leſs ; therefore the changes ariſing ftom 5 
increaſe of heat will be proportionably Jarger and * 
inſtrument will ſhew the differences in the denlity 9 1 
air, ariſing from the changes in its weight and heat. i 
Ramſden found, that a heat, equal to that of boiling 
ter, increaſed the magnitude of the air from what it 
at the freezing point x$:+ of the whole. Hence 1 hes 
lows, that the ball and the part of the tube bow ee 
ginning of the ſcale is of a magnitude equal to E £9 
414 degrees of the ſcale. If the height of both t be 
nometer and thermometer be given, the height o 2 
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MAN 


may be thence deduced by this rule; as the | 
no ter 1) 2 . . 2 1 
ro the mans ncter increaſed by 414 1s to the height 
le thermometer increaſed by 4i4, ſo is 29.7 to the 
= the barometer. ; 
(OC, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of horned 
non in thoſe parts. | 
Mar xo, an ancient lordſhip, or royalty; 


© enotacs and ſervices, and of a court-baron, 


1 


Uaieht Of 
MANON I 


1 
FLY 


ent thereto. 

rer heroic from the French mauer, a may fou. 
TW anch that from the Latin mam, 15 remain or dwell; 
4 OF the lord's uſual place of rehdence. 
1.4 the fame with what was formerly called bars- 


n ANCE 15a kind of noble ſee, granted out partly to 2 
nants, for certain tervices to be performed, and ee 
reſerved to the ule of the lord's family; with jurildic- 
tion over his tenant, lor the lands, or eſtates, held of him. 
For the original of mantrs, We are told there was anci— 
ently a certain compaſs of ground, gramed by the king | 
ts ſome man of worth, for him and his heirs to dwetl 
upon, and to exerciſe ſome juriſdiction, more or le ſs, 
bin that circuit, ſuch as he thought good to grant; 
\ performing ſuch ſervices, and paying ſuch yearly 
t, as by this grant was required. Now the lord after- 
as narcellins the ſame to other meaner men, received 
tent aud letrices from them. and by that means, as h- 
betame tenant to the king, the inſeriors became tenants 
{© hem. 
har at this time a mary rather ſignihes a juriſdiction, and 
wrilte incorporeal, than the land and ſuit : for a man 
iv vow have 2 many in groſs, i. e. the right and inte-“ 
„ba court-baron, with the perquißites, and another 
ering every foot of land belonging to it. 
„ir may be compounded of divers things; as of an 
houſe, arable land, paſture, meadow, wood, rent, ad- 
wwwrſon, court-baron, &c. And this ought to be, by long 
continuance of time, beyond man's memory. 
I: is ketd by ſome, that a many cannot now be made, 
fnce 2 court-barun cannot be made; and, without a 
court-baron, and at leaſt two ſuitors, there can be no 
Masur. 
A mar may contain one or more villages or hamlets, or 
nly great part of a village; and there are capital manors 
or honours, which have other manzrs under them, the 
lords whereof perform cuſtoms and ſervices to the ſupe- 
not lords. There may be alio cuſtomary manors, granted 
by copy of court-roll, and held of other manzys. But it 
cannot be a manor in law, without frechold tenants z nor 
a cuſtomary manor, without copyhold tenants. The cuſ— 
tom remains, when tenements are divided from the rest 
o! the manor, the tenants paying their ſervices; and he 
wiv hath the freehold of them may keep a court of ſur- 
rey, &c. 
MANSE, Maxsvus, Maxsa, or Mansvun, formed à ma- 
nn, abidinr, as being the place of dwelling, or reſi— 
gence, in ancient Law-Buyoks, denoies a houſe, or habi- 
deten; either with or without land. 
MANSE, capital, munſum capitale, denotes the manor-houſe, 
er lord's court, 
axsus pretext, is a parſonage or vicarage-houſe, ſor the 
acumbcnt to rctide in. 
bis was originally, and ftilFremainrs, an effential part of 
de endowment of a parith church, together with the 
lobe and tithes. It is ſometimes called % e. 
\LNSION, mano, a manent, a dwclling-boule, or ha- 
Mitztion, efpecially in the country. 
Among the ancient Romans, man//9 was a place appoint- 
ed for the lodging of the princes, or ſoldiers, in their 
wurne); and in this ſenſe we read primam man/fenem, 
Sc. It is with us moſt commonly uſed for the lord's 
chief dwelling houſe within his fee; otherwiſe called the 


q — 
laken 3 law for any houſe of dwelling of another; in 
„ele ot committing burglary, Ke. 
LANSIO 

lcuſe with ibs 
\ Pugh could till in a year. 
SINSLAUGHTER 
and denotes the un] 
alice, either 
voluntarily, 
in the com 


9 — La 4 C's % TE bn. and 


pert 
ng 
this 


©pital meſſuage or manor place; and mann houſe is 


„or Mansus, was lometimes alſo uſed in the ſame 
; that is, for as much land as one 


is a ſpecies of fc/onious HOMICIDE, 
awſul killing of a man, without any 
expreſs or implied; which may be either 
upon a ſudden heat; or involuntarily, but 
why e W. of ſome unlawſul act. As, when two 
weak. "alan —— 3 no harm to one another, fall- 
e, adden occaſion, the one bills the other: 

untary manſlaughter. But in this, and every 


MAN - 


wife, and kills him directly upon the ſpot ; though this 
was allowed by the laws of Solon, as likewiſe by the Ro- 
man civil law, if the adulterer was found in the hul- 
band's own houſe, and alſo among the ancient Goths ; 
yet in England it is not abſolutely ranked in the claſs of 
juſtifiable nowicipr, as in the caſe of a forcible rape; 
but it is the loweſt degree of manſlaughter. Farther, if 
two perſons play at ſword and buckler, unleſs by the 
king's command, and one of them kills the other, this is 
involuntary manſlaughter, becauſe the original act was un- 
lawful. So where a perſon does an act, lawful in itſelf, 
but in an unlawful manner, and without due caution and 
circumſpection; as when a work man flings down a ſtone 
or piece of timber into a ſtrect, and kills a man; this 
may be either miſadventure, manſiaughter, or murder, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances attending it: if it were in a 
country village, and he calls out to all people to have a 
care, it is miſadventure only; but if it were in London, 
or other populous towns, where people are continually 
palling by, it is mar/iarohiter, though he gives loud warn- 
ing; and murder, if he knows of their paſſing, and gives 
no warning at all. "The crime of man7anchier amounts 
to felony, but within the benefit of clergy ; and the of- 
fender ſhall be burnt in the hand, and forfeit all his goods 
and chattels. 

By a law of king Canutus, if a man is killed openly and 
premeditatedly, the murderer ſhall be committed to the 
relations of the deceaſed ; but if, on his trial, the fact 
be proved, but not to have been wilful, the biſhop is to 
judge him. 

There is a manſiaughten puniſhable as murder, by ſtatute; 
by 1 Jac. I. cap. o. if any perſon ſhall ſtab another, not 
having then a weapon drawn, or not being ſtricken firlt, 
ſo that he dies within fix months, although it were not 
of malice afore-thought, it is felony without benefit of 
clergy; but this doth not extend to perfons ſtabbing 
othe's ſe defendends, or by misfortune, &c. with no in- 
tent to commit manſtuugbter; and the ſtatute relates to 
the party only that actually gave the ſtroke, or ſtabbed 
the other, and not to thoſe that were aiding or abetting. 
Blackſt. Com. 

MANSORIUS muſculus, in Auatemy, a name given by ſome 
writers to that muſcle of the tace more generally known 
under the name of the MASSETER. 

MAN IECU, a fort of preparation of butter uſed by the 
Turks when they travel with their caravans. Ihis is firſt 
boiled over the fire, and then falted and kept in veſſels 
made of a tough leather, worked round a wooden frame, 
of the ſame ſhape with the veſſels in which they bring 
their balſam from Mecca, 

MANTEGAR, or Max-T1GER, as it is ſometimes wri'-= 
ten, in Zoclegy, is the tuſted AE, with a noſe and head 
fourteen inches long; the noſe of a deep red, ſace blue, 
and both naked; black cyc-brows ; ears like the human; 
on the top of the head is a long upright tuft of hair, and 
on the chin another; two Jong tuſks in the upper jaw; 
fore feet like hands, and the nails on the fingers flat; the 
hind feet have the thumbs leſs perfect, and the nails im- 
bricated ; the fore-part of the body and the inlide of the 
legs and arms naked; the outfide covered with mottled 
brown and olive hair; that on the back dufky; the but- 
tochs red and bare; and the length irom the note to the 
rump three feet two inches. This animal is veiy fierce 
and ſalacious; will fir on its rump, and ſupport icſelf by 
a ſtick; and in this attitude hold a cup in its band, and 
drink out of it; its food is fruit, Pennant. Sce Tab. 
III. Duadrupeds, N.. 
MANTELETS, in Mt Language, à kind of moveable 
parapets, made of planks, about three inches thick, nailed 
one over another, to the height of almoſt ſix feet, gene- 
rally caſed with tin, ſet upon Ettle wheels, and guided by 
a long pole; ſo that in a ſiege they may be driven before 
the pioneers, and ſerve as blinds, to thelter them om 
the enemy's ſmall ſhot. 

There are alſo other forts of mantelets, covered on the top, 
whereof the miners make uſe, to approach the walls of a 
town, or caſtle. See 74d. VIII. PFortif. fig. 48. 

The double mantelets form an angle, and ſtand ſquare, 
making two fronts, which cover both the front and flauk 
of the ſappers, &c. when at work: theſe have double 
planks, with earth rammed in between them; they ate 
five feet high, and three in breadth, ſometimes covered 
with plates of iron. 

It appears from Vegetius, that man!e/ets were in ute among 
the ancients, under the name of vinex; but they Wels 
built fighter 2nd much larger than oui's, being eight cr 


Other caſe of nine ſeet high, as many bioad, and fixteen long; they 
u ee homicide upon provocation, if there be a were defended by a double covering, the one oi boars, 
. ime . 


Pole, and the p 
I deliberate x 
Ma man take 
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ſor paſſiou to ſubſide, and reaſon to inter- 
er ſon provoked afterwards kills the other, this | 
evenge, and amounts to MURDER. Thus, | MANTICA, in Zeelszy, the name by which Pito and tome 
Vol., III. $ another in the att of adultery with his 


the other of ſaggots, with the ribs of oliers; and were 
caſed without with ſkins, ſteeped in water, to prevent e. 


other writcrs have expreiled the pouch or dag of in un- 
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der the belly of the oss u, into which the young 
are received in time of danger. 

\TANTICHORA, in Naturel Hiſtory, a name given by the 

Roman authors to a fierce and terrible creature, which 
they deſcribe from the Greeks, who call it ſometimes alſo 
muantichira z but when they write more correctly, mar - 
e and marticra. We have formed the name man-tiger 
on the ſound of the Roman name, though expreiling a 
very different ſenſe; and our authors of the hiſtories of 
animals, ſigure to us under this name a terrible creature, 
partly from the accounts of Pliny exaggerated, and partly 
from their own imagination, with three rows of teeth, 
and with ſuch a ſhape as no animal ever poſſeſſed. See 
MNANTEGAR- 
The whole ſtory of this animal ſeems founded on the 
lore of the wonderful; and very probably the mant:ichora, 
properly ſpeaking, was no other than ſome of the larger 
hyzenas, which was at firſt ill deſcribed, and afterwards 
more and more wonders were added to the ſtory, till all 
ſhadow of truth was loſt. 

MAN'TICLUS, in Mytho/zgy, a name given to Hercules, 
under which title he had a temple without the walls of 
Meſſina, in Sicily. This temple was built by Manticlus, 
the chief of a colony of Meſſenians, about 664 years be- 
fore Chrilt. 

MANTIS, the praying locuſt. See Tab. of Iuſects, Ne 4. 
and Locus v. 

MANTLE, or ManTLE-tree, in Architecture, is the lower 
part of the breaſt or front of a chimney. It was for- 
merly a piece of timber that lay acroſs the jambs, and 
ſupported the breaſt-work; but by a late act of parlia- 
ment, chimney-breaſts are not to be ſupported by a 
wooden mantle-tree, or turning piece, but by an iron La, 
or by a brick or ſtone arch. See CHIMNEY. 

MaxTLE, or MaxTLIiNG, in Heraldry, that appearance 
of folding of cloth, flouriſhing, or drapery, that 1s in any 
atchievement drawn about the coat wr; arms. 

It is ſuppoſed originally to have been the repreſentation 
of a mantle, or military habit, worn by ancient cavaliers 
over their armour, to preſerve it from ruſt; or, as others 
hold, a ſhort covering, only worn over the helmet; 
which, in after-times, was lengthened, and made to hang 
from the helmet below the whole ſhield. See Tab. He- 
rald. fig. 29. 

The mantle is always ſaid in blazon to be doubled, that is, 
lined throughout with one of the furs, as ermin, pean, 
vairy, &c. See CoaT. ; 

MANTLE of the Knights of the Garter. See GARTER. 

MANTLE 1s likewiſe a term uſed in Falconry. They fay 
the hawk mant/es, that is, ſpreads her wings after her 
legs. 

Marie; lady's, in Botany. See LaDY's mantle. 

MANUAL, manualis, ſignifies what is employed, or uſed 
by the hand, and whereof a preſent profit may be made. 

Thus ſuch a thing is faid to be in the manual occupation 
of one, where it is aQually uſed or employed by him. 

MANUAL is the name of a ſervice book uſed in the church 
of Rome, containing the rites, directions to the prieſts, 
and prayers uſed in the adminiſtration of baptilm and 
other {ſacraments ; the form of bleſſing holy water, and 
the whole ſervice uſed in proceſſions. 

MANUAL exerciſc. See EXERCISE. 

MANUALIS 7apts, in Natura! Hi/iory, the name of a ſtone 
found in America, of which Monardes relates that it has 
great virtues in curing chaps and cracks in the hands and 

| feet; but he does not deſcribe it. 

MANUBLE, among the Romans, the ſpoils of the enemy, 
or rather the money made of the booty, when ſold by the 

uzlitor. 

MANUCAPTIO, in Law, a writ which lies for a man, 
who, being taken on ſuſpicion of felony, and offering 
ſullicient bail for his appearance, is refuſed to be admitted 
thereto by the ſheriff, or other having power to let to 
mainpriſe. 

MANUCMANUC, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
che people of the Philippine iſlands to a very beautiful 
ſpecies of parrot, which is found very frequently wild in 
the woods there. It is of the ſame bigneſs with the com- 
mon parrot, and is variegated with a great many differ- 
ent colours. 

MANUCODIATA, in Ornithology. See Bird of PARA“ 
Disk. 

MANUDUCTOR, a name given to an ancient oflicer in 
the church; who, from the middle of the choir, where 
he was placed, gave the ſignal for the choiriſters to ſing, 
and marked the meaſure, beat time, and regulated the 
muſic. 


The Greeks called him meſachoros, becauſe ſeated in the | 


middle of the choir; but, in the Latin church, he was 
called manuduttor; from manus, and duc, I lead; be- 


e he led and guided the choir, by the motions and 


peſt ute of the hand. 
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 MANUTACTURE, from renufacty, 
hands, a place where fereral artiſts ac 
ployed in the fame kind of work, or 

2 the ſame kind. ; 

IANUFACTURE is alſo popularly uſe ; 

itſelf ; and by ar the like ned oy the Fort 
pendently in different parts of the country ned on ind. 
In this ſenſe we fay, the woollen manufucbu- 0 
fatlure, velvet manufacture, tapeltry manu 8 IK mon, 
manufattnre, & c. manufatture of hats, dati 2 
By 23 Geo. Il. c. 13. if any perſon exports | By de. 
utenſils uſed in the ſilk or woollen manufatty *. J 55 
teits the ſame, and 2004. and the captain of the & de for 
ing knowlege thereof, 10c/. And if any mo MP, a 
king's ſhip, or officer of the cuſtoms, knowing mi 
ſuch exportation, he forſeits 100/. and hig * Joy 
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MANULCA, in Antiquity, that part of the cartap;: 

to which the cord uſed in working it was fixed, NY 

MANULEA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia ans. 
ſher mia claſs; the characters of which are, that the A. 

is divided into five ſegments; the limb of the fever 
allo ſeparated in the ſame manner, and awl-ſhaped; th 
fruit is a double-celled polyſpermous capſule. OY 

MANUMISSION, manumiſſio, an act whereby a ſlave, o: 

villain, is ſet at liberty, or let out of bondage. pil 
20 bog N from the Latin manns, hand, and mi. 
ere, to ſend; quia ſerdus mit . 0 
. eint ju fe tebatur extra manum, ſon p- 
Some authors define manumiſſion an act by which a lot. 
ee his 3 till that time had been his 
vailals, and in a ſtate of ſlavery, i ith th; 
ſanctity of the Chriſtian ſaith. * O_o 
Among the Romans, the manumiſſion of ſlaves was per: 
formed three ſeveral ways. 1. When, with his maſter; 
conſent, a flave had his name entered in the cenſus, c: 
public regiſter, of the citizens. 2. When the flave wi; 
led before the prætor, and that magiſtrate laid his wand, 
called wvindieta, on his head. 3. When the maſter gar: 
the ſlave his freedom by his teſtament. Servius Tull 
is ſaid to have ſet on foot the firſt manner; and P. V. 
lerius Publicola the ſecond. A particular account is 
given of the third in the Inſtitutes of Juſlinian. 
It was not neceſſary that the prætor ſhould be on his tri 
bunal, to perform the ceremony of manumiſſion : be did 
it any where, indifferently, in his houſe, in the ſtreet, in 
going to bathe, &c. He laid the rod on the flave's head, 
pronouncing theſe words, Dice cum liberum eſſe more Su 
tum, I declare him a freeman, after the manner ot the 
Romans. This done, he gave the rod to the lictor, who 
ſtruck the ſlave with it on the head, and afterwards, 
with his hand, on his face and back; and the notary, 0: 
ſcribe, entered the name of the new-freed mag in the fe. 
giſter, with the reaſons of his manmmiſſion. 
The flave had likewiſe his head ſhaved, and a cup given 
him by his maſter, as a token of freedom. Tertullian 
adds, that he had then alſo a third name given him: i: 
this were ſo, three names were not a token of nobilit!, 
but of freedom. 
The emperor Conſtantine ordered the mann - 
Rome to be performed in the churches. | 
Of mu ates T0 there have alſo been various forms !' 
England. In the time of the Conqueror, villains * 
manumitted, by the maſter's delivering them, by the nig. 
hand, to the viſeount, in full court, ſhowing theme“ 
door, giving them a lance, and a ſword, and proc ai. 
ing them free. b 
Others were manumitted by charter. There was alſo an 
implicit manumiſſion; as when the lord made an oblig 
tion for payment of money to the bendman at a cen 
day; or ſued him, where he might enter without jutt; 
and the like. 

MANURING F ground, the application of a matter 00. 
er for meliorating the ſoil, and rendering it more fertile. 
he matters uſed for manure.are various in various cod 

tries: the moſt ordinary are DUNG, LIME, and MARLE 

In ſome parts of England and Ireland they uſe ſea-ſhe!'s 

as thoſe of cockles, periwinkles, &c. which are n 

agree well with boggy, heathy, clayey, wet, or if land 

as they ſeem to give it a kind of ferment, 4s harm _ 

to bread, opening and looſening the clods, and by 10! 


b the 
means making w netrate, 3 
g way for the roots to pe mnok{tuce 
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gute to enter into the fibres of them. This kind of 
OUR! continues a long time, beſore its effects are ex- 
e whereas lime, &c. ſpend themſclves at once. 
, als, being bard, melt away very ſlowly; fo that 


Ahe (hiclls i 
j he See needs not be repeated for twenty or thicty 


the pe 
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Fe ft beds of foſſile-ſhells, buried in many parts of 
he world, are not uſeleſs matter, but will ſerve to one 


(t purpoſes of huſbandry, the manuring of 
The people of many parts of France, and 
in our own country, dig up the mafles of 
connected into a ſort of ſtrata by marly, or 
for this purpoſe z and ſpreading them upon 
and are 


ol the greate 
barren lands. 
in ſome places 
broken lhells, 
other earths, 
the lands as dung, they ſoon moulder away, 
(ound extremely beneficial to the earth. 
he mauure of thells upon theſe lands does not produce 
nearly ſo great an effect for the two firſt years, as it docs 
in the ſucceeding ones; the reaſon of which is, that it 
not then luſſiciently mixed, but in ſucceeding time it 
breaks itfelf into a number of very ſmall particles, and 
thele all become intimately blended with the molecules of 
earth, and produce their effect more perfectly. 
Sealand is often made uſe of by way of manure, in ſome 
parts of Cornwall, near the ſea- ſhore. When the ſand 
is much mixed with broken pieces of ſea-ſhells, it is reck- 
oncd beſt. It is ſpread upon ſuch land as is intended for 
wheat, or uſually in the firſt crop of four, whatever be 
the grain; for after four crops it is the cuſtom in Corn- 
wall to leave the land fix or ſeven years for paſture before 
it is tilled again; and the graſs will be ſo good the firſt 
year, where this manure is uſed, as to be fit for mow- 
ing: this 1s called mowing of gratten by the people there. 
The Corniſh acre is eight ſcore yards, at eighteen feet to 
the yard. In one of theſe acres, the farmers beſtow, ac- 
cording to the diſtance from the ſca-ſhore, from three 
hundred ſacks to one hundred, each ſack containing thir- 
ten gallons, which is called a horſe-load, the roads in 
many parts of this country being ſo bad, that they are 
forced to carry the ſand on horſe-back from the water- 
fide to the land, though eight or ten miles diſtant. In 
this caſe the ſand colts them in the whole about eight- 
pence à load. Where the lands lie very diſtant from the 
ſhore, and ſrom all water-carriage, they beſtow very lit- 
tle of this manure, but they do not care to be any where 
wholly without it. In ſome of theſe places they lay 
twenty load on an acre, and find a proportionable ad- 
vantage from it. Where much ſand is uſed, the corn is 
hrge and plentiful, and the ſtraw little. Hence has 
grown the old Corniſh phraſe of a bu/hel of corn to a peck 
of rate; which is not miraculous in a place where the 
cars of barley are frequently found as long or longer than 
the ſtalks they grow on. 
Where little of this ſand is uſed, there is generally a great 
deal of ſlraw, and but little and hungry ears of ſmall 
grain. Alter the corn is taken off, the graſs that natu- 
rally comes up is a white clover; and where the land is 
any thing deep, a red kind comes up among it. This is 
uſually but ſhort the firſt year, but it grows thick, and af- 
lords good feeding for the cattle z and they are found to 
thrive the better, and give better milk than when they 
are fed on the high grals, which generally ſucceeds where 
there has been leſs ſand uſed. 
Another great advantage of the lands where much ſand 
1s uſed, is, that no ſnow lies upon them; there is a con- 
unual winter-ſpring, and an early harveſt, uſually fix 
weeks before the neighbouring lands that do not uſe it in 
proper quantities; ſo that all the expence of procuring it 
"1 quanuties, is many ways amply repaid to the farmers. 
e have about Erith, and many other places, the ſame 
fort of ſand in great abundance in the Thames, that is 
uſed with this great advantage in Cornwall; and if it 
mould be found on trial to anſwer as well, probably there 
would be found few places where this river would not 
afford it at ſome depth, or in ſome part of its bed. The 
Ong of Falmouth is dredged up from under about a 
2 chickneſs of the ouze; and perhaps in the Thames, 
_= the bottom ſeems of another nature, the ſame 
ww. or ſome of equal efficacy, may be found under- 
ape Thy land taken up out of the Thames at Erith, 
* the brick-makers, and they obſerve that the 
e arch . grows particularly freſh and ſtrong about the 
— f their heaps of it, and that clover naturally grows 
. other graſs. Phil. Pranl. N“ 113. 
that wk l r. Berry obſerves, quickens dead land; fo 
— de 322 be the barreneſl part of that 
rong Een t 22 Sca- ſalt, he oblerves, is too 
mingled with, 3 e o itſelf, and that it does beſt when 
9 12 | Glauber orders the mixture to be 
% Uh Borg urnt like bricks, and then applied. 
None miles they bury the ſurface of their heathy 
» inſtead of manuring it: this others think but ill 


— 


. 


mary, inaſmuch as it impoveriſhes it; and, by 0 
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ſtroying the ſap of the earth, and roots of the graſs, and 
other vegetables, renders it uſcleſs for ſeveral years after 
the third, when it is plowed. See BunninG V land. 
Dr. Jackſon obſerves, that all the ground about Nant- 
wich, where ſalt or brine is ſpilt, is, when dug up, ati 
excellent manure for grazing ground; and even bricks, 
thoroughly impregnated with it, diflolve and fertilize land 
very conſiderably. 
Dr. Beal ſays, it is a common obſervation of gardenere, 
and ſkilful huſbandmen, that froſt and ſnow improve and 
fertilize the land, both more ſpeedily, and more cffec- 
tually, than the influence and warmth of the ſun. 
Dr. Liſter tells us, that in ſome parts of the North-riding 
of Yorkſhire, the ſoil is ſandy, and the people manute it 
with clay. The ſoil, with any other manure, bears no- 
thing but rye; but with clay it bears oats, barley, &c. 
This clay manuring will, by certain experience, laſt ſorty- 
five years in the ground, before it need be repeated. Burnt 
clay, in the quantity of about ten large cart-loads on a 
fatute acre, has been found an excellent manure lor mea— 
dow, paſture, or corn: this may be burnt with bruſh- 
wood or furze; and has been found very uſeful tor cloſe, 
compact ſoils, and wet cold land. 
The bogs in Ireland are ſaid to be beſt improved by ſandy, 
or other gravelly manures. 
In ſome counties of England, particularly in Oxfordſhire, 
they uſe, by way of manure for ſome of their lands, the 
cuttings and chippings of ſtones in the quarries, which is 
ſuppoſed to enrich the land by means of a ſalt that the 
ſtone contains, which being diſſolved by the weather, is 
imbibed by the earth. 
A new kind of manure has lately been introduced with 
conſiderable advantage; and that is the waſhings of a 
farm-yard, conſiſting of dung and water, reſerved ſor 
this purpoſe in reſervoirs or pools, into which they are 
ſuffered to drain. This has been ſucceſsfully tried on 
meadows and fields of wheat, and has been found to 
2 a conſiderable quantity of graſs and grain. It may 
alſo laid to great advantage on land that is freſh ſown 
with barley, oats, or any other grain; but on graſs it 
ſhould be only laid in winter time, when the rains will 
waſh the ſalts off the blade; or in the ſpring, when the 
lands are laid up for hay; as the cattle will not feed on 
the graſs, while the dung or ſalt adheres to the blade. 
This dung-water ſhould likewiſe be carried on the land, 
not at a time when it rains, but in the dry weather, and 
at a time when the dung-water in the pools is of a deep 
brown colour, and ſtrongly impregnated with falt. By 
this means the land may be manured from time to time, 
and the pools kept almoſt empty for the reception of 
treſh matter every time it rains, and nothing will be loſt. 
For another uſe to which this dung-water may be applied, 
ſee Por- aſhes. 
Oak-bark, after it has been uſed for the tanning of lea- 
ther, when laid in a heap and rotted, is an excellent ma- 
nure, eſpecially for {tiff cold land; in which one load of 
this manure will improve the ground more, and laſt longer, 
than two loads of the richeſt dungs. When this manure 
is laid on graſs, it ſhould be done ſoon after Michaelmas, 
that the winter rains may wath it into the ground ; for it 
it is laid on in the ſpring, it will burn the graſs, and in- 
ſtead of improving it, will greatly injure it for that ſea- 
ſon. When it is uſed ſor corn land, it ſhould be ſpread 
on the ſurface before the laſt ploughing, that it may be 
turned down for the fibres of the corn to reach it in the 
ſpring ; for if it lies too near the ſurface, it will forward 
the growth of the corn in winter. Vegetables of moſt 
ſorts, as the weeds of ponds and ditches, laid up to rot 
before they begin to feed, and mixed with earth or mud, 
and alſo buck-wheat, vetches, ſpurry, lupines, &c. plough- 
ed into the ground when they are full grown, greatly en- 
rich land. The refuſe of kitchen gardens laid in heaps 
and rotted, and fern cut down green and tender, and ſuf- 
fered to rot, will afford an excellent manure. Phe aſhes 
of all kinds of vegetables ſpread on the land will much 
improve it: rotten wood and tan-duſt, when rotted, are 
a very good manure for itrong land; fo are likewiſe bones, 
horns, and other parts of animals, and alſo decayed fiſh. 
It may be obſerved in general, that when dung or any 
other ſoſt manure is ulicd, it ſhould not be laid on the 
round till the laſt time of ploughing, when it ſhould be 
buried as ſoon as poſlible, to prevent the evaporation of 
the ſalts. 


MANUS, was anciently uſed for an oath, and for him that 


took it as a compurgator. And it often occurs in old 
records: tertia quarta, Sc. manu jurare ; that is, the 
arty was to bring ſo many to ſwear with him that they 
lieved what he vouched was true; and we read of a 
woman accuſed of adultery : mulieri hoc neganti purga- 
tio ſexta manu extitit indica; i. e. She was to vindicate 
her reputation upon the teflimeny of /ix compurgaters. Reg. 
Eccl. Chriſt. Cant. If a perſon ſwore alone, it was pro- 
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fria manu ks uica, The uſe of this word came probably 
trom its being tequited at a perſon's hands to juſtify him- 
(cit; oi ſrom laying the haud upon the New Peſtament, 
on taking the oath. 

Manus Maurtis, in Bitany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the common c+2quetoil, or quirguefolinm vulgare. 

Nax us iuteroſſei, in Anatumy. Sce INTEROSSEL. 

MANUSCKIP'T, a book, or paper, written with the hand. 
By which it {ſtands oppoled to a printed book, or paper. 
4 manuſcript is uſually denoted by the two letters MS. 
and, in the plural, by MSS, or MM$S$S. What makes 
public libraties valuable, is the number of ancient man- 
ſeripis repolited in them. See AL. EXAN DPRIAN, CAN 
BRIDGE, CLERMONT, COTTONIAN, IIAR LE IAN, Va- 
rica, &. 

MANWORTH, in O Law-Bzcks, denotes the price, or 
valuc, of a man's head. 
In ancient times, every man, according to his degrce, 
was rated at a certain price, according to which, ſatis- 
faction was made to his lord, if any one killed him. 

MANZEL. See CARAVANSERA. 

MAO, or Ma, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the magna {ndica, or Indian MANGoO-tree. 
MAP, a plain figure, repreſenting the {urface of the earth ; 
or a part thereof, according to the laws of perſpective. 

A map is a projection ot the ſurface of the globe, or a 
part thereof, on a plain ſurface, repreſenting the forms 
and dimenſions of the ſeveral countries and rivers ; with 
the ſituation of cities, mountains, and other places. 
Maps are either univerſal, or particular. 

Mars, 3 /ver/al, are thoſe which exhibit the whole ſur- 
face of the carth, or the two hemiſpheres. 

Maes, parlicular, ate thole which exhibit ſome particular 
region, or part thereof. 
Lach kind are frequently called geographical, or land- 
maps, in contradiſtiuction to hydrographical, or ſea-maps, 
repreſen:ing ouly the ſeas and ſca coaſts; and properly 
called CHAR T's. 
There arc three qualifications required in a map : 1. That 
all places have their juit fituation with regard to the 
chiet circles ot the earth, as the equator, parallels, me- 
ridians, Sc. becauſe on theie depend many propertics of 
regions, as well as celeſtial phenomena. 2. That the 
magnitudes of the ſeveral countries have the fame pro- 
portion as on the ſurtace of the earth. 3. Lhat the 
ſeveral places have the ſame diſtance and fituation with 
regard to each other, as on the earth itſelt. 


Fer the foundation of Maps, and the laws of projection, 


ſee PERSPECTIVE, and PROJECTION of the Sphere, — 
The application there, in the conſtructian of Mays, is as 
follows. 

Construction of a Mar, the eye being placed in the axis. =Sup- 
poſe, v.z. the northern hemiſphere to be repreſented 
with the eye in a point of the axis, v. g. the ſouth pole: 
for the planc, whereon the repreſentation is to be made, 
we take the plane of the equator, and, from all the points 
of the ſurſace of the northern hemiſphere, conccive lines 
palling through the plane to the eye; which points, con- 
nected together, conſtitute the map required. 

In this caſe, the equator will be the limit of the projec- 
tion; the pole, the centre. The meridians will be right 
lines pailing from the pole to the equator : the paralicls 
of latitude, &c. circles concentric with the equator z and 
all the other circles, and arches of circles, as the horizon, 
vertical circles, We. ecliptic, Wc. conceived in that hemi- 
ſphere, will be ellipſes, or arches of ellipſes. 

The better to apprehend the projection of the circles on 
the plane, conceive a radiant cone, whoſe vertex is the 
eye, its baſe the circle to be repreſented, and its ſides 
the rays paſſing between the circle and the eye. Sup- 
poſe this cone cut by the plane, it is obvious, that, 
according to the various pſition of the cone, there will 
be a different ſection, and conſequently a different line 
of repreſentation. 

Fer the application of this daftrine in praftice, ln a 
plane, v. g. a paper, take the middle point P (Tab. (ca- 
graphy, fig. 3+) tor the pole; and from this, as. a centre, 
deſcribe a circle, of the intended bigneſs of your map, t9 
repreſent the equator. Theſe two may be pitched on at 
picaſure, and from theſe all the other points and circles 
are to be determined. Divide the equator into 3609, 
and drawing right lines from the centre to the beginning 
of each degree, theſe will be meridians; whereof that 
drawn to the beginning of the firſt degree, we ſuppoſe 
the firſt meridian, 


For the parallels.—There are ſour quadrants of the equa- 


tor; the lirlt, 0,90; the ſecond 90, 180; the third, | 


180, 270; the fourth, 270,0 ; which for the better dil. 


tinction, we will note with the letters AB, Bh C, C D, | 


DE. Taking one of theſe, v. g. B ©, from the ſever} 
degrees thercof, as alſo from 23% 30”, and 66? 300 
weteof, draw occult right lines to the point O, marking 
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where theſe lines cut the ſæmidiameter B PC. , 

P, as a centre, deſcribe arches pafling throws Ti T9 
ral points in P C.-—-Theſe arches will de n — he 
latitude. The parallel at 23“ 30“, will be et cf 
Cancer, and that at 66® 30% the arctic circle Arbe N 
ridians and parallels thus deſcribed, from à ta. de 
gitudes and latitudes, lay down the Gs 
the longitude of cach place on the equator ve | 
at the tirſt meridian, and proceeding.to the 3 
the place ; and for the latitude cf the er Gi 
parallel of the ſame latitude ; the point wheel ox: | 
ridian and parallel interſect, repreſents the Sap 
in the ſame manner all the other places may 8 
mined, till the map be complete, ry 
For the ecliptic, half of which comes in this her-'r,a.. 
we have obſerved, that it makes an cllipßs; N 
points through which it pales ate to be found, 4 77 
point, or that wherein the ecliptic cuts the cut, 
the fame with that whercin the {ii} meridian crc. 
equator, which is therefore diſtinguiſhed by the . 
Aries: the laſt point of this halſ ellipfis, or tue ey. 
lection of the equator, and ecliptic, viz. the end of U. 
go, will be in the oppolite point of the eoungs Toe 
180?, The middle point of the ellipſis iS that when 
the meridian go cuts the tropic of Cancer, A 
have three points of the ecliptic determined: ſor then 
viz. for 19 and 15® of Taurus, 1% and 15% of Gin 
1* of Leo, 19 of Virgo; the declinations of thoſe x * 
ſrom the equator mult be taken from a table, aud e: 1 
in the map. See DRECLISATION, Oc. HY 
Thus where the meridian of 13* cats the paralle! of - 
that point will be 15 degrecs of Aries. WV hers the g 
ridian 27 cuts the parallel 114, will be the Gif; deve. 
of Taurus; and ſo of the reſt. Theſe points, bein, ' 
joined by a curve line, will be a portion of an ellip 
preſenting the ecliptic. 
taps of this projection have the ſirſt qualincation abox: 
required; but they ate defective in the ſecond : the ſur. 
face being {irerched farther, as it aPPrroat ' es nearer 11 


cquator. For the third, they are it'll further crronegys, 
By this method may almoſt the whole carth be repre. 
ſented in one map, placing the eye, V. g. in the antatd. 


pole, and aſſuming for the plane of pra jechon that c; 
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ſome circle near it, v. g. the antarctie circle. Noth 


94000. 


is here required beſides the ſormer prejectien, but s 


* 


continue the meridian, draw parallels on the other fe. 
of the equator, and complete the ecliptic ; but this dif 
torts too much for practice. 
This projection is of all others the enfic?:; but tha, 
where the eye is placed in the plane of the equator, 
preferred for uſe. It is, in effect, of ihe latter kind tha 
map: are ordinanily made. The former arc added: 
them, in ſmall, by way of ſupplement, to repreſents. 
intermediate (paces left between the two hemiſphetgs.— 
Farther, as the fituation of the eclipiic, wit regard to 
the earth, is continually changing; fricly ſpeaking, 2! 
has no place on the carth's ſurface : but is uſed to bs 
repreſented according to its ſitustion ſome certain aid- 
ment; viz. ſo as the beginning of Aries and Libra Ru; 
be in the interſections of the fiſt - meridian and 
equator. 
Confiruftion of Maps, with the eye in the plune of the eg. 
— This method of projection though more Ciſhcult, b 
yet much juſter, more natural, aud mere commortoisy 
than the former Jo conceive it, we ſuppole the fu 
face of the earth cut into two hemiſpheres by the ente 
periphery of the firſt meridian, each of which heaitpheres 
we repreſent in a diſtinct map. The eye is placed in tet 
point of the equator go? dittunt from the fit men! 
and for the tranſparent plane, wherein the repreſentatio! 
is to be, we take the plane of the ſirſt meridian. In 7 
projection, the equator is a right line, and the metrics 
90* diſtant from the firit, is alſo a right line; but!“ 
other meridians, and all the parallels of the equator, . 
arches of circles, and the ecliptic is an elliplit» _ 
The method is thus. From a point E, as a centie f= 
detcribe a circle according to the intended bjgnels o 
map. This repreſents the firlt weiidian, and its oppe-® 
ſor, drawing the diameter B I), there ariſe e 
circles, the one whereof B A D is the belt merle 
other B C I) its oppoſite, or the meridian of 188, Phis 
diameter B D repreſents the meridian ct 00 hs 
whereof the point B is the arctie pole, and the pelt l 
the antardtic. The diameter A C, perpendicucar % 0 
B D, is the equator. Divide the quadrants 4 # 
CD, DA, each into go degrees; and to Grd the _ 
of the meridians and parallels, proceed thus: cir! FX 
equator into its degrees; viz. 180 (as being note 12 
half the equator) ; through theſe ſeveral dirifo . 
the two poles, deſcribe arches of circles, repreſents 
meridians, as B 1 D, B 2 D, &c.— How to ng: cennre* 


*1 » = 4 4 1 1 RLE. 
for deſcribing thoſe arches, fee under the word 2 
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Indeed. the operation will be both more eaſy and accu- 
if performed by a canon of tangents. 
— h idian B D muſt be in 
Jo deſcribe the parallels, the meridian 
like manner divided into 180 degrees; then through 
each of theſe diviſions, and the correſponding divifions 
f the quadrants AB, CB, deſcribe arches of circles. 
Thus mall we have parallels of all degrees, with tropics, 
olars, and meridians. : ; 
ne ecliptic may be deſigned two ways; for its ſituation 
overthe earth may either be ſuch, as that its interſection 
with the equator may be over the place A; in which 
eaſe the projection of its ſemicircles, from the firſt de- 
ce of Cancer, to the firſt of Capricorn, will be a ſtrait 
line, to be determined by numbering 23* 30“ from A 
towards B, and from the extreme of that numeration 
drawing a diameter through E; which line will be half 
the ecliptic in this ſituation, and may be divided, as be- 
ſore, into degrees, to which the numbers, ſigns, Sc. are 
to be affixed, But if the ecliptic be ſo placed, as that its 
interſection with the equator is over the place A, in the 
Gt meridian, its projection in that caſe will be a 8. 
ment of an ellipſis; whereof two of the points are A, C; 
third that wherein the meridian go cuts the tropic of 
Cancer. The other points muſt be determined in the 
manner laid down above; viz. by taking the declinations 
and right afcenizons of 159 of Aries, 19 of Taurus, 15® 
of Gemini, &c. For where the parallels, according to 
their ſeveral degrees of declination, cut the meridians, 
taken according to the ſeveral right aſcenſions, thoſe 
points of interſection are the points of the 15 of Aries, 
xc. A curve line therefore being drawn, theſe will give 
the ꝓtojection of the ecliptic. 
Nothing then remains to complete the map, but to take 
the longitudes and latitudes of places from a table; and 
to ſet them off on the map; as was directed under the 
former method. 
In this projection the whole ſurface of the earth may be 
repreſented in one map z if inſtead of the plane of the 
firſt meridian, ſome other plane parallel to it, but very 
near the eye, be taken ; for by this means the entire paral- 
lels and meridians will be deſcribed. But as this diſtorts 
the face of the earth too much, it is ſeldom uſed ; and 
we rather make the two hemiſpheres in two diſtinct 
tables. 
One great advantage in this projeCtion is, that it repre- 
ſents the longitudes and latitudes of places, their di- 
ſtance from the pole and from the equator, almoſt the 
{ame as they really are on the earth. Its inconveniencics 
are, that it makes the degrees of the equator unequal 
being the greater as they are nearer the ficſt meridian 
DAB, or its oppoſite BC D; and for this reaſon equal 
tracts of the earth are repreſented unequal ; which de- 
fect may be in ſome meaſure remedied, by removing the 
eye far from the carth. And, laſtly, the diſtances of 
laces, and lituation, with regard to each other, cannot 
well determined in maps of this projection. 
Confiruftion of Mars an the plane of the horizon, or wherein 
any given place {hull be the centre, or middle. Suppoſe, 
for inſtance, it is deſired to have London the centre of 
the map. Its latitude we will [uppoſe to be 51 degrees, 
32 minutes. The eye is placed in the nadir. The tranſ- 
parent tab'e is the plane of the horizon, or ſome other 
Flanc, if 1t is defired to repreſent more than an hemi- 
ſphere. Lake then the point E g. 6.) for London; 
and fron this, a> a centre, deſcribe the circle ABCD 
to repretont the horizon, which you are then to divide 
into zwar quadraits, and each of theſe into go degrees. 
Let the diameter B D be the meridian, B the northern 
quarter, D the ſouthern; the line of cquinoctial eaſt and 
Wert thews the firſt vertical, A the welt, C the eaſt, or 
a place of 90 degrees from the zenith in the firſt vertical. 
All the verticals are repreſented by right lines drawn from 
the centre E to the ſeveral degrees of the horizon. Di- 
vide BU into 180 degrees, as in the former methods; 
ne point in L. B, reprefenting 51 deg. 32 min. of the 
ach B C, will be the projection of the north pole, which 
uote with the letter P. The point in E D, repreſent- 
as 51 deg. 32 win, of the arch DC (reckoning from 
towards D), will be the projection of the interfection 
hg equator and meridian of London, which note 
COD , * letter Q ; and from this, towards P, write the 
umoers of the degrees, 1, 2, 3 » &c. As alſo from Q to- 
— D, aud from B towards P; viz. 51, 52, 53, &C. 
has taking the correſponding points of equal degrees ; 
* 99 and 9g, 88 and 88, &c. about thoſe, as diame- 
ders deſcribe ciccles, which will repreſent parallels or 
Circles of latitude with h P 11 , 
cles, Bos 1th the equators, tropics, and polar 
the ah or the meridians, firſt deſcribe a circle through 
9 p Points A, P, C. This will repreſent the meri- 
egrees from London. Let its centre be M 
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"he lo; Continuing to the point N, which repreſents | 
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draw a parallel to AC; viz, I H, continved cach wiv 
to K and L. Divide the circle P HNF into 36 
grees, and from the point P draw right lines to the ſeve- 
ral degrees, cutting K FH L; through the ſeveral points 
of interſection, and the two poles P, N, as throupl, 
three given points, deſcribe circles repreſe:.t1ng all the 
meridians. Ihe centres for deſcribing the aiches will 
be in the ſame K L, as being the ſame that are ſound by 
the former interſeQtionz but are to be taken with this 
caution, that for the meridian next BDN towards A, 
the moſt remote centre towards L, be taken for th: 
ſecond, the ſecond from this, & c. The circles of longi- 
tude and latitude thus drawn, infert the places from a 
table, as has been directed. 
Conftruftion of Mays on the plane of the meridian. This 
projection is taught by Ptolemy, and recommended bv 
him as proper for that part of the earth then known. In 
this, the equator and parallels are arches of circles, and 
the meridians arches of ellipſes; the eye hanging over 
the plane of that meridian which paſſes over the middle 
of the inhabited world. But in regard the deſcription of 
theſc ellipſes is ſomewhat perplexing, and becauſe this 
method ſeems calculated only for a part of the earth, it 
is not now uſed. 
There is a ſecond method ſomething akin to it, which 
repreſents the circles of latitude by right lines, and the 
meridians by arches of ellipſes; as mutt be the caſe, if 
lines be conceived to fall from the ſeveral points of each 
hemiſphere, perpendicularly on the plane of the firſt me- 
ridian, and the eye be tuppoſed at an infinite diſtance 
from the earth ; ſo that all the rays emitted from the 
places of the earth to it, may be accounted parallels, as 
well as perpendiculars to the plane of the firit meridian. 
Maps, general, are the hemiſpheres; which ate for the 
molt part conſtructed ſtereographically. 
Mayes, redilincar, are thoſe wherein both the meridian; 
and parallels are repreſented by right lines, which by 
the laws of perſpective is impoſſible; in regard there can 
no ſuch poſition be aſſigned the eve and the plane, as that 
the circles both of longitude and latitude ſhall be right 
lines. 
In the firſt method above laid down, the meridians are 
right lines, but the parallels are circles : in the fifth, the 
parallels are right lines, and the meridians ellipſes. In 
all other perſpective methods, both kinds of circles arc 
curve; one method indeed mult be excepted, wherem 
the meridians are right lines, and the parallels hyper- 
bolas; as when the eye is placed in the centic of the 
earth, and the plane, through which it is viewed, is 
parallel to the firſt meridian: but this method is 1ather 
pretty than uſeful. 

Recliliucan maps are chiefly uſed in navigation, to ſacili- 

tate the eſtimation of the ſhip's way. See CHART. 

Conſtructian of particular Maps. Particular Maps cf 
large tratts, as Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, are 

rojected after the ſame manner as general ones; only 
ſet it be obſerved, that for different parts, different me- 
thods may be choſen. Africa and America, for ihftanco, 
in regard the equator paſſes through them, cannot be 
conveniently projected by the firſt method, but much 
better by the ſecond, Europe and Afiz are moſt conve- 
niently repreſented by the third ; and the polar parts, or 
the frigid zones by the firſt. 
To begin then, draw a right line on your plane or pa- 
per, for the meridian of the plane over which the eye 
is conceivcd to hang, and divide it into degrees, as be- 
fore, which wil! be the degrees of latitude. Then from 
the tables take the latitude of the two parallcls, which 
terminate each extreme. The degrees of theſe latitudes 
are to be noted in the meridian; and through them draw 
perpendiculars, bounding the map towards north and 
ſouth, This done, meridians and parallels are to be 
drawn to the ſeveral degrees, and the places to be ins 
ſerted, till the map is complete. 

For particular Mars of /efs extent. In maps of ſmaller 
portions of the earth, the geographers take another me- 
thod. Firſt, a tranſverſe line is drawa at the bottom or 
the plane, to repreſent the latitude, wherein the ſouther- 
moſt part of the country, to be exhibited, terminates. 
In this line, ſo many equal parts are taken, as that coun- 
try is extended in longitude, On the middle of this 
ſame line erect a perpendicular, having ſo many parts 
as there are degrees of latitude between the northern and 
ſouthern limits of the country. How big theſe parts are 
to be, may be determined by the proportion of a degree 
of a great circle to a degree of the parallel repreſented by 
the tranſverſe line at bottom. Through the other ex- 
treme of this perpendicular, draw another perpendicular, 
or a parallel to the line at bottom, in which are to be 
ſcen as many degrees of longitude, as in the lower line, 
and theſe too equal to each other, unleſs the latitudes 


happen to be remote from each other, or from the equa- 
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101. But if the loweſt parallel be at a conſiderable di- 
itance from the equinoCtial, or if the latitude of the 
northern limit go much beyond that of the ſouthern ; the 
parts or degrees of the upper line mult not be equal to 
thoſe of the lower, but leſs, and that according to the 
proportion which a degree of the more northern parallel 
has to a degree of the more ſouthern. After parts have 
becn thus determined, both on the upper and lower line, 
for the degrees of longitude; right lines muſt be drawn 
through the beginning and end of the ſame number, 
which lines repreſent the meridians ; then through the 
ſeveral degrees of the perpendicular erected on the mid- 
dle of the firſt tranſverſe line, draw lines parallel to that 
tranſverſe line: theſe will repreſent parallels of latitude. 
Laſtly, at the points wherein the meridians of longitude 
aud the parallels of latitude concur, inſert the places from 
a table, as before directed. But though there are va- 
rious modes of conſtructing theſe maps, they are, in 
general deſective, ſo as not to be applied with accuracy 
and facility to the purpoſes intended, in determining the 
courſes or bearings of places, their diſtances, or both. 

For Mars of provinces, or ſmall tracts, as pariſhes, ma- 
nors, Oc. we uſe another method, more ſure and ac- 
curate than any of the former. In this, the angles of 
poſition, or the bearings of the ſeveral places, with re- 
gard to one another, are determined by proper inſtru- 
ments, and transferred to paper. 'Fhis conſtitutes an 
art apart, called SURVEYING. 

Mars, the uſe of, is obvious from their conſtruftion. The 
degrees af the meridians and parallels ſhew the longi- 
tudes and latitudes of places, and the ſcale of miles an- 
nexed, their diſtances; the ſituation of places, with re- 
gard to each other, as well as to the cardinal points, 
appears by inſpection, the top of the map being always 
the north, the bottom the ſouth, the right hand the eaſt, 
and the left the weſt; unleſs the compaſs uſually an- 
nexed ſhew the contrary. 

MAPLE, acer, in Botany, 2 genus of the po/vgamia mo- 
noccia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath hermaphro- 
dite and male flowers on the ſame tree; the hermaphro- 
dite flowers have an epalement cut into five parts; the 
corolla has five petals, eight ſtamina, and one pointal ; 
the flowers are ſucceeded by two winged capſules, joined 
at their baſe, each including a ſingle ſeed ; the male 
flowers have the ſame characters, but have no ſtyle, ſo 
are not fruitful. There are twelve ſpecies. 

The ſeveral forts of this tree are eaſily propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in an open 
bed of common earth, covering them about half an inch 
thick with light earth : the ſpring following they will 
appear above ground, and will grow to a foot high the 
nirtt ſummer. About the Michaelmas following they are 
to be removed, and planted in rows at three feet di- 
ſtance, and two feet diſtance in the rows, in which place 
they may remain three or four years; and at that time 
they will be large cnough to plant out into the places 
they are to ſtand in. | 

The great maple commonly, though very improperly 
called the fycamore-tree, is raiſed very eaſily in this man- 
ner, and is a very valuable tree for gentlemen who have 
plantations near the ſea, as it bears the ſpray of the ſalt- 
water very well, and will defend all the reſt if planted 
behind them. The Norway maple will alſo anſwer this 
purpoſe. Ihe timber of the common maple is far ſupe- 
rior to the beech for all uſes of the turner; and when 
it abounds with knots is highly eſteemed by the joiners, 
for inlaying, &c. On account of the lightneſs of the 
wood, it is often employed by the muſical inſtrument 
makers; and, on account of its whiteneſs, it was for- 
merly much uſed for tables, &c. 

The Virginian kinds may be propagated, either thus by 
towing, or by laying down the young branches early in 
the ſpring, giving them a little ſlit at a joint, by which 
means they will take ſufficiant root in a twelve-month 
to be tranſplanted out. Miller. 

MAPLE ſugar, a kind of ſugar made from a ſpecies of the 
map. e, called by monſieur Sarazin, acer Canadenſe fac- 
chariferum fructu minori. Mr. Sarazin, a phyſician at 
Quebec, intending to inquire at large into the nature of 
this fort of ſugar, obſerved that there were four ſpecies 
of maple common in the places where it was made, all 
which he ſentover to the garden at Paris. One of theſe 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the ſmallneſs of its 
fruit, is called the ſugar-maple; this grows to ſixty or 
cighty feet high, and its juice, which is very redundant 
in the months of April and May, is eaſily made into a 
very good ſugar. They procure this juice from the tree 
by piercing a hole into the trunk, and placing veſſels to 
receive it. This juice, being evaporated, yields about 
one twentieth part of its own weight in pure ſugar, A 
11::ldle-fized tree, of this ſpecies, will yield fixty or 
tight y pints of this juice, without receiving any damage 
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as to its growth; and much more than this 
drawn, but then the tree manifeſtly ſuffers for it. 
Mr. Sarazin obſerved ſome very remarkable particular; 
in regard to the ſaccharine quality of this juice, Weg 
which it never had it in the proper perfection. , The 
tree at the time that the juice is drawn out, muſt hs 
its bottom covered with ſnow ; and if it is not natural; 
ſo, the Indians know ſo well the neceſſity of it, that ch r 
always bring ſnow from elſewhere, and hes 05 
round it. 2. This ſnow mult afterwards he 
away by the ſun-ſhine, not gradualiy thawed by a warm 
air. 3. There mult have been a froſty night before the 
opening the hole in the trunk. It is remarkable that 
theſe circumftances are ſuch as cuſtom and experience 
alone could have pointed out, ſince they ſeem contre 
to reaſon; and foit is in many of the operations ig 
chemiſtry, where the moſt ſeemingly rational means 
fail, while thoſe which fhould feem quite contradictoi 
to reaſon ſucceed. It is obſerved, that if the juice gt 
the maple be not in a condition to become ſaccharine 
while the ſnow lies at its root unthawed, that it al moſt 
immediately becomes ſo on the melting of the ſnow, 
— its penetrating into the earth. Mem. Acad. Par 
730. 

The juice of the maple, unboiled, has been drank as 35 
antiſcorbutic : the ſugar and molaſſes, which ate fuld 
to be leſs ſweer than thofe extracted from the ſugar- 
cane, are ſuppofed to be more medicinal in diforders of 
the breaſt. 

MAPPARIUS, an officer among the Romans, who in the 
public games, as thoſe of the circus, and of the glidia- 
tors, gave the ſignal for their beginning, by throuine 
an handkerchiet /mappa) which he had before received 
from the empcror, conſul, prætor, or other ſuprene 
officer then preſent. 

MARACANA, in O:n/thology, the name of a bird of the 
parrot-kind, but larger than the common ſpecies, and 
covered all over with bluiſh-grey feathers. It js very 
common in the Braſils. a 
The natives alſo call another bird of the parrot-kind bx 
the ſame name, which is of a fine green on the head, 
neck, and back, but the crown of the head looks a littt 
bluiſh ; the tail is mix of red and a bluiſh-green ; the 
under part being red, as 1s alſo the under part of the 
wings; at the origin of each wing, it has alſo a red ſpot ; 
and on each ide of the head a brown one. The noi{ 
this bird makes, is oc, oe, oc. 

MARACOCK, in Betany; fee Pass iox- Hotter. 

MARANA, in Botany, a name by which ſome author: 
have called the ſtramonium, or thorn-apple, a plant kept 
in ſome gardens. 

MARANTA, in Botany; ſee Indian Ar ROW ger. 

MARASMUS, Magaowe;, derived from the verb waa, 
to waſte, in Medicine, an extreme waſting, or conſump- 
tion of the whole body. 

A maraſmus is an extreme degree of atrophy ; as at 
heQtic fever is an extreme degree of maraſiuus. | 
MARAUDING, from the French, maraude, in Afilitary 

Language, is a term applied to a party of ſoldiers, who, 
without any order, go into the neighbouring houſes or 
villages, when the army is either in camp or garriſon, 

to plunder and deſtroy, &c. 

MARAVEDl, a little Spaniſh copper cold, worth ſome— 
what more than a French denier, or half a farthing Eng- 
liſh. 

The word is Arabic, and took its riſe ſrom the Almera 
vides, a dynaſty of Moors, who, paſſing out of Afric: 
into Spain, impoſed their own name on this coin, which 
by corruption was afterwards changed into mare. 
Mention is made of it in the Decretals, as well as 1! 
other Latin writers, under the name of marab:itii 
The Spaniards always count by marat dis, both in com- 
merce and in their finances, though the coin itſelf is n 
longer current among them. Sixty-three maravea!s ate 
equivalent to a rial of ſilver; ſo that the piafter, or piece 
of eight rials, contains five hundred and four ; and the 
piſtole of four pieces of eight, two thouſand and ſixteen 
 maraved:s. 
This ſmallneſs of the coin produces vaſt numbers in the 
Spaniſh accounts and calculation; inſomuch that 3 
ſtranger or correſpondent would think himſelf indebted 
ſeveral millions for a commodity that coſt but a few 
pounds. : 
In the laws of Spain, we meet with ſeveral kinds of 
maravedis ; Alphonſine maravedis, white maraved!s, m- 
ravedis of good money, maravedis Combrenos, black 
maravedis, and old maravedis. When we find maraveds 
alone, and without any addition, it is to be underſtoc 
of thoſe mentioned above. The reſt are different in 
value, fineneſs of metal, time, &c. Mariana afſerts, 
that this coin is older than the Moors; that it came 


from the Goths; that jt was anciently equal to 3 72 
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of the tial, and conſequently of twelve times the 
P f the preſent maraved!. Under Alphonſus XI. 
mer od; was ſeventeen times; under Henry II. ten 
the ape” under Henry III. five times; and under 
fon hos times aud an half the value of the preſent 

ohn U, 
OASIS in Botany, a name given by ſome to a kind 
* t which they ſay climbed up trees, and there hung 
ho their branches in form of long jointed and 
8. 
— ee to be only a corruption of the word 
110 of Pliny, which he calls alſo EvaepRaA, and 
\ives the ſame character to. 
The marba/is of the ancients ſeems to mean our USNEA. 
\ARBLE, MARMOR, a precious kind of ſtone, ſound in 
M. reat maſſes, and dug out of pits or quarries _ of 
\ conſtitution ſo hard and compact, and a grain fo fine, 
as readily to take a beautiful poliſh: much uſed in orna- 
ments of buildings, as columns, ſtatues, altars, tombs, 
chimney-pieces, tables, and the like. 
The word comes from the French marbre, and that from 
the Latin marmer, of the Greek waguziptw, to ſhine, or 

: 

hl make a peculiar genus of foſſils, the characters 
ef which are theſe: they are bright and beautiful 
tones, compoſed of ſmall ſeparate concretions, moder- 
ately hard, not giving fire with fieel, and fcrmenting 
with and ſoluble in acid menſttua, and calcining in a 


ſight fire. 


. * 


There is an infinite number of different kinds of marble, 
and they are uſually denominated, either from their co- 
Jour, their age, their country, their grain, their degree of 
hardneſs, their weight, or their defects: ſome are of 
one ſimple colour, as white or black others ſtreaked or 
variegated with tains, clouds, waves, veins, &c. but 
almoſt all are opake, excepting the white, which, when 
cut in thin flices, becomes tranſparent. | 

k» theſe characters the marbles, properly ſo called, are 
ditinguiſhed from the PORPHYRIES and GRANITES, 
which are properly ſtones of a very different kind, being 
compoſed of very different particles, and exhibiting con- 
tracy properties. Sir William Hamilton obſerves, that 
many variegated marblcs and precious ſtones are the pro- 
duce of volcanos. Phil. Tranf. vol. lvm. p 12. 

VakBLES, ancient, are thoſe, whoſe quarries are loſt, or 
inacceſſible to us, and whereof we have only ſome 
wrought pieces remaining. 

ManBLEs, modern, are thoſe, whoſe quarries are ſtil! open, 
and out of which blocks continue to be dug. 

The marbles are a genus of bodies ſuppoſed to be very 
well known, becauſe ſeen every day, and in common 
uſe; but they are in reality, notwithſtanding that, per- 
haps one of the moſt confuſed, and leaſt underſtood of 
all the bodies of this kind. The people who work upon 
them, know nothing more of them than that this will, 
and that will not receive a poliſh in a high degree; and 
that this may be worked, and another refuſes the tools; 
2nd the men of ſcience have conſidered them even leſs 
than theſe, 
The marbles were one of thoſe ſets of bodies that the 
ancients were well acquainted with, and it may give no 
mall light into their true hiſtory, to pay a ſtrict atten- 
non to what they have left us concerning them, and 
22quire which of thoſe in uſe among them are known to 
un and which loſt, and by what names we now call 
their Auguſteum, Tiberianum, Luculleum, and the reſt. 
| his may ſerve to give à ceitain account of what they 
knew, and perhaps may point out to the builder, ſta- 
tuary, and phyſician, ſome new uſes, at leaſt new to us, 
of many of them. Hill's Hiſt. of Fofl. p. 461. 
Mr. Mendes da Coſta, in his Hiſtory of Foſſils, has ar- 
zanged the different ſpecies of marbles into ſour general 
divifons. The firſt diviſion comprehends thoſe of one 
plain uniform colour, the kinds of which are eaſily diſ- 
tnguſhed: and this diviſion includes the black, white, 
lh and grey, brown and red, yellow, blue, and green 
marbles, The ſecond diviſion contains thoſe marbles, 
wa are only of two colours: and in this diviſion he 
as firſt placed the marbles, whoſe chief or ground co— 
3 is black, variegated with the other colours; as 
ak with white, black with 3ſh and grey, black with 
wy oP N red, with yellow, with blue, and with green, 

3 ary due order: and in the ſame manner he has 

with — =_ all the other chief colours, e. g. white 

x . » with grey, brown, red, &c. alh and grey 

N variegated with other colours; brown and red 

Aden variegated with other colours, &c. His third 

wk  Comprehends thoſe marbles, that are variegated 

thoſ: t ay colours. And his fourth diviſion includes 
„dat contain ſhells, corals, and other extrancous 


0 = At the end of each ſection he has given a liſt 
Warns, x of all the marbles of thefe colouts, ſlightly 
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authors, and which ſeem of different 


ſpecies from thoſe which he has deſcribed. By this 
regular arrangement of colours, which he has purſied 
through the whole genus, he has made it eaſy for his 
readers readily to find whether a marble, as fur as his 
knowledge extends, has been hitherto deſcribed or not, 


or whether there are any which approach it in colour, 


on only reviewing the ſingle ſection where thoſe colours 
are arranged. 


Maki, Africar, has a black ground, diverſified with 


moderately large white ſpots, which do not communi- 
cate with each other: they are ſometimes alſo tinged a 
little reddiſh, and the marble has ſome marcaſitical 
grains intermixed with it. It admits a good poliſh, and 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 


MarBLr, Alubandium Marmonr, a name given by the 


ancients to a very remarkably gloſſy ſpecies of black mas- 
ble, dug near a city of that name in Caria, and muct: 
uſed in building among the Romans. 


MaRBLE, Auguſtan. See Egyptian Marnie, 
MaRBLE of Auvergne, in France, is of a pale red, mingled 


with violet, green, and yellow. 


MarBrLE of Br abangon, in Hainault, is black veined with 


white. 


Max RLE of Prefs, in Italy, is yellow, with ſpots of white 
MARBLE, Brocatello, is mingled with little ſhades of Iſa- 


bella, yellow, pale, and grey. It comes from Tortoſa in 
Spain, where it is dug out of an ancient quarry. There 
is alſo another kind of ancient Brocatclls dug near Adri- 
anople. There is alſo an Italian marb/e, called Brocatell:, 
which is elegant and beautiful, of a fine bright yellow 
colour, thickly variegated with ** veins and ſpots 
of purple, and ſpots or ſpaces of fine pellucid cryſtal- 
lized ſpar, and alſo of ſemipellucid ſpar : the poliſh is 
admirable, and equal to that of the fineſt agate ; but its 
ſurface is not perſectly ſmooth, being generally ſome- 
what flawed. 


MaRB1r, Carnaggione, is an Italian marble, ſo called from 


its fleſh-like colour, exhibiting ſhades of a pale, whitiſh, 
and yellowiſh caſts, and alſo of a roſy hue, ſtronger in 


ſome parts than others. It is capable of a very fine 
poliſh. 


MaRBLE of Carrara, on the coaſts of Genoa, is very 


white, and fitteſt of all others for works of ſculpture. 
See Parian MARBLE, 


MaRBLE, Cary/lium Man uon, a name given by the an- 


cients to a ſpecies of marble, dug in the ifland of that 
name, and much uſed in ornamenting the public build- 
ings; it was of a beautiful green, decper than the Li- 
berian and Auguſtan Marble. We meet with it ſfome- 
times among ancient remains; and the Italian antiqua- 
ries particularly mean this, by a name alſo in uſe among 
us, and proſtituted to every other ſpecies of green mar- 
ble, the verde anti quo. 


MARBLE of Champagne reſembles the Brocatello, being 


mixed with blue, in round ſtains, like partridges eyes. 


MARBLE, Chernitian. See CHERNITES and Lyzdinum 


below. 


MaRBLE, Chium Ma R Mok, in the Natural Hiſtery of th 


Ancients, the name of a black marble, called alſo the 
lapis obſidianus. It is very hard, and of a fine black; 
and beſide the many uſes which the antients put it to, 
is well known among our goldſmiths by the name of the 
touch- ſtone, moſt of them being furniſhed with nothing 
better for that purpoſe than a piece of this, though the 
baſaltes, which might be had plentifully enough, is 
greatly preferable for thoſe uſes ; any black marb/e, how- 
ever, that is tolerably hard will do. 


MaRBLE, Cipollius or Cipollin, the true Egyptian marble, 


is of a ſea-green colour, mixed with large waves or 
clouds of white or pale green. Scamozzi takes this to 
be the ſame with that which the ancients called Au- 
guſlum & Tiberium marmor; becauſe diſcovered in 
Egypt in the times of Auguſtus and Tiberius. "This 
marble is dug in Italy, and is called Cipellacio, from its 
leek-like colour: or, according to others, from its veins 
ſometimes running within one another, like the coat of 
an onion. This is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the 
Cary/tium marmor of the ancients. 


MARBLE, Coraliticuym MarmoOR, of the ancients, was found 


near the river Coralius, otherwiſe Sangarus, in Phrygia, 


- and reſembled ivory. It was probably the fame with 


the CHERNITES. 


MARBLE, Coralloide, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given 


by authors to ſuch marbles as have ſpecimens of the ma- 
rine corals, or bodies of that kind, immerſed in them ; 
as the ſea-ſhells are buried in, and make a part of the 
body of others. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of marb/e ſubject to hold thefe 
bodies, but we have in England principally two in uſe, 
the one of a greyiſh black, the other of a fine deep jetty 
black. SO 
The firſt is found in many parts of Derbyſhire, and the 
corals it contains are of the porus kind, and of one N 
, the 
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the moſt clegant fpecies in the world; they are lodged 
in it at all angles, and in all directions, and are in ge- 
netal about an inch and half long, and three quarters of 
an inch broad, though fome are much larger, and others 
ſmaller. They are compoſed of longitudinal plates, 
very fine and thin, and of a (now-white, ranged in diſ- 
tinct orders, and finely interſperſed at ſmall diſtances, 
with thin tranſverſe plates; the whole internal part of 
the coral being thus divided into a ſort of ſquare cells. 
"This net-like diviſion runs through about three-fourths of 
the body, but the top has only the longitudinal plates 
without the tranſverſe ones. It is plain that theſe, be- 
fore they were received into the bed of marble, had been 
ſuſtained in a fluid containing a very beautiful greyifh- 
white ſpar, for the net-like plexus of the bed is full of 
this matter; but the open part at top having no plates 
for the retaining this matter, has remained empty till 
received into the marble, and is there found filled up 
with the common blackiſh matter of the reſt of the ſtra- 
tum. It is an extremely beautiful ſubſtance when 
poliſhed, and is uſed in many ornamental works. It is 
found in many parts of Derbythire, and in Wales. 
The other, or black corallorde marble, is alſo a very 
beautiful ſpecies; it is a very cloſe compact ſub- 
itance, and of a fine even texture, very hard, of a deep 
jetty black, and capable of a high poliſh. It is elegantly 
variegated with fair and perfect ſpecimens of a coralloide 
porus, approaching to the nature of the former, but 
ſmaller and of a leſs elegant texture; and among theſe 
has uſually a great number of ſea-ſhells, both of the tur- 
binated and bivalve kinds. "Theſe are lodged in various 
direCtions, and all of them, the corals as well as the 
thells, are of a pure ſnow-white ; and as the matter and 
texture of the others plainly ſhewed, that they had been 
filled with ſpar before they were immerſed into the bed 
of marbl:; theſe, on the other hand, retaining now no 
part of their original texture, though exactly their ex- 
ternal figure, but being all made up of the ſame plain 
white ſpar, plainly ſhew that they were lodged in 
the marble empty, and in their own native ſtate z for 
the cavities both of the corals and ſhells are all nicely 
filled with the matter of the marble; but they have now 
no coralline nor teſtaceous matter about them, but in 
tract of time have plainly periſhed, and the cavities they 
left in the hard and ſmooth maſs of the marble have 
been nicely and finely filled up with this ſpar, which 
therefore now as nerleftly repreſents their figures, as if 
themſelves were there. Hill's Hiſt. Foff. p 473. 
It is found in great plenty in many parts of Ireland, 
particularly about Kilkenny, and is brought in great 
quantities to London, and uſed about chimney-pieces, 
and other ornamental works, and is commonly known 
among artificers by the name of Kilkenny-marble. 
MaRBLE, Derby, among our artificers, a name given to a 
very beautiful ſpecies of marble, found in many parts of 
Derbylhire, and frequently worked into chimney- pieces 
in London. 
It is a very ſingular and beautiful ſpecies ; its conſtituent 
matter is a pale, fine, whitith-brown marble, of a fine 
cloſe texture, and very bright and glittering hue. This 
is ſo full of entrochi, that they make more than half the 
ſubſtance of the maſs; and theſe cutting in different di- 
rections, and taking a fine poliſh, add greatly to the 
beauty of the whole, when wrought. Hills Hiſt. of 
Foſſ. p. 479. 
The various forms in which theſe bodies appear in the 
ſtone, when cut, might give a ſuſpicion that many of 
them were ſome other foſſil; but this is only owing to 
theic lying in all directions in the maſs ; but when nicely 
examined, the oddeſt of them will be found to be no 
other than what a ſingle common entrochus may be cut 
into. They are of all ſizes, from the thickneſs of a large 
pin, to half an inch or more. 
Maxin, Dacimenum MaRMOR. See DOCIMENUM. 
MaRrBLE, Egyptlan, a name given by our artificers to a 
very beautiful green-and-white marble, greatly in uſe 
among us, and brought in great quantities from Egypt, and 
other places. Ir was allo in frequent uſe, and in great 
eſteem, among the Romans, who received it alſo from 
PFF 
of it, from the different diſpoſition and ordet of its va- 
riegations, and honoured them with the names of two 
of their emperors, in whoſe reigns they were firſt brought 
into uſe. "Theſe were the marmor Auguſteum and Tiberi- 
anum. Thoſe pieces in which the variegations were 
waved and thrown into arches and circular figures, they 
called the Auguſtan, and thoſe which were marked with 
more diffuſed and ſcatrered veins, they called the 7;- 
herian. Theſe were the whole differences between the 
two; and if we were to acknowledge different ſpecies 
from ſuch differences as theſe, we mult allow almoſt as 
many different ſpecies as we can ſee blocks of marb/:. 
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MarBLE of Dinan, near Liege, is of a pure black ter 


 ManBLE Vie, a very common but very improper term 


MaRBLE of Guachenct, near Dinan, is of a reddiſh brown. 


MARBLE, 4erbos/ſum Mak MOR. See HERBZOSsUu. 
MARBLE, Hymettinm MARMOR, a name given by mani 


MaRrBLE, Jaſſenſe Mar Mon, a name gixen by the ancients 


MARBLE, Italian, a name uſed by our artificers for two ot 


M AR 


This kind of marble, in all its appearance; 
very beautiful, yet a very rude, irregular, and 
maſs. It is of a firm compact texture, and ng 
heavy, and may be Lan o. called a green m ee 
ow with white, for thoſe are its two coulyic 3 
ours; but it has theſe mixed in ſo great a TE ” 
afford lights and ſhades of a vaſt number of d as 
colours. It has beſides theſe, allo many other vt 
tions of a duſky colour approaching to black. Itis ©” 
bright and glittcring, when freſh broken, and a. _ 
ſo in its various parts. In the white parts it i; Mid. 
of all, and the other colours are more lucid a; op 
paler, or nearer approach to the white. It A ” 
ever, among its other particles, ſome of a very be 7” 
ful green foliaccous talc. The whole is 8 
good poliſh, and is common in tables, &c. in the * 
of the polite part of the world. Hill's Hiſt. Foll. p = 


* 
* 
ly thay, 1 


beautiful, and very common. 


uſed for the green or greeniſh grey marble, fu : 
ſea ſhells, of which the lender pillars of wh, — 
buildings are made. The two kinds of marie called b 
this general name are diſtinguiſhed by Dr. Hill, by x, 
names of, 1. marmor ire/cens conchylits frequenter on 
ſum ; green marble, thick ſet with ſea ſhells: and T 
marmor cinereo-virens conchyliis paucioribus rofartum 
greyiſh ren marble, more thinly interſperſed with fc. 

ells. The firſt is moſt frequent in Italy, and is tb. 
Fufile marble of that part of the world: and the ſecond is 
dug in Derbyſhire, Dorſetſhire, Suſſex, and many othe: 
parts of as 14 and is what the pillars in our cathe. 
drals are made of, and is conſequently the ſpecies cailel 
fu/ile marble in England. Hill's Hiſt. of Foll. p. 4c. 
From the length and flendernefs of thoſe columns it hat 
been vulgarly ſuppoſed, that they were caſt in mould. 
but reaſon and a knowledge of nature ſufficiently «x. 
plode the ng "axes ſince we well know that may! 
will burn to lime inſtead of melting in the fire, 2: 
that the ſhells it contains muſt bave been calcined t 
powder alſo, not having been found as they now are, if j 
were poſſible that marble could have been run. 
We have in England, in many places, vaſt quarries 0 
marble, all full of ſea ſhells, and theſe pillars have det 
all cut out of the marble of ſuch quarries. The fliclls 
contains are of different kinds, ſome turbinated, aud 
others bivalve, and of the tellina and pectunculus kind; 
and theſe being filled with a pure and white ſpar, givc 2 
fine variety to the whole marble when wrought. 


with white ſpots and veins. 


of the old writers to a fort of white Marble, ſometime: 
variegated with other colours, but remarkable for its 
great gloſs, and the high poliſh it was capable of; thi 
was greatly uſed among the Romans for the column « 
their public buildings. 


to a very beautiful ſpecies of marble. It was remarkably 
hard, capable of a very fine poliſh, and was of a bea 
tiful red approaching to what we call blood-colour, ele. 
gantly variegated with veins and clouds of a bluiſh whit. 


three of the variegated marbles, of great beauty, con- 
monly wrought into chimney-pieces aud other orte 
mental things. 

The name is a very indeterminate one, many of tht 
plain, as well as the variegated marbles, being from Italy, 
and indeed many of the variegated ones which hai 
other prone names, though known to be brought from 
Italy, being never called by it; ſo that if any meaning ste 
be fixed to the word at all, it muſt be ſaid to mean fucl 
of the variegated foreign marbles as are not diſtinguiſhed 
by any other peculiar tide. : 
The artificers chiefly comprehend, however, under this 
name, five ſpecies: 1. The common purple and white 
variegated one. This is a very beautiful mals, and in 
general moderately fine, but of very different degrees® 
purity and hardneſs in its different parts. It . 
general, white, veined, ſpotted, and variegated b 
purple; but, in ſome blocks, the purple makes e 
ground, and the white the variegation, and in molt 
is varicgated beſide with ſpots of pale red aud biens 
ſometimes of yellow, and ſometimes of a greeniſh brown: 
This is the moſt common marble of Italy. 2. 4 au 
and white ſriable one. This emulates the figure 
former in the diſpoſitions of its veins, but s on! * 
white ground, veined with a duſky brown, and IB 
ſofteſt of all the marbles. The white part of it 1 
compoſcd of granules, looſely hung together, and, C oY 
near view, much reſembles loaf-ſugar of the fuel“ 6 
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wit ſcraped with a knife readily falls away in large | 
. » ſand. This is alſo common in Italy. 3. 4 
4 blue and white marble. This is a ſome— 
arble, of a rough grain, and of a loole 
; .rrory texture, and is variegated with a duſky blue, and 
ee { colour or bluiſh white, cach making uſually an 
. F art of the maſs. This is very common in Italy, 
1 2 quantities of it are imported hither, 4. A fin 
Mack and yellow one, the yellow veins appearing like 
ſtreaks of gold. This is much eſteemed and uſed. And, 
5. A purple and yellow one, of great beauty, and very 
great price. This has of late been ſold at a higher rate 
than ordinary. Hill's Hiſt. of Foll. p. 476, 477. 478. 
Manuf, Kilkenny. See Coralloide MaR BI.E ſupra: 
\lazelr, Lacedemonimm MarMoR. Sce LAcEDE# Mo- 


Aanules lik 
hard variegate 
what coarſe m 
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Warte of Languedsc is of a vivid red, with large white 


eins or ſtains, and is very common: there is ſome, 
erg,” white borders pretty much on the blue; but this 
8 value. 

1 Late, in Maine, has a black ground, with 
little narcow veins of white: there is another kind of it, 
ted with veins of dirty white. 

Minste, Lehn MARMOR. Hee LESB1UM. 

Mangre, Liculleum MARMOR. See LUCULLEUM. ; 
MazBiE, Lumachelle, is {5 called, becauſe mingled with 
ſpots, brown, black, and white, formed of periwinkle- 
ſhellspetrified in it. This is ancient, and its quarry is loſt. 
Maznte, Lunenſe Man uok. See LUNENSE. _ 
Maz3Le, Lychuitis MarmoR, in the Natural Hiſtery of 
the Ancients, a name given by many to the Parian MAR- 
BLE, of which the fineſt ſtatues among the ancicnts 
were formed. 

Varro imagines that it had this name from 2uxn;, a lamp, 
becauſe, as he ſuppoſes, it was cut by candle-light in the 
quarries 3 but it ſeems much more probable, that it had 
it from the verb auxyvevr, to ſhine, or be bright, from 
its remarkable ſplendor. 

MangLe, Lydinm Mainrvton, a name given by the an- 


ſtone for the trial of gold, &c. but alſo to another very 
different one brought from the ſame place; the ground 
of which was red, and the veins, which were very nu- 
merous, and uſually beautifully diſpoſed, were white. 
This was ah elegant marble, and was uſed in moſt of the 
public buildings for pavements, and covering the inne 
fide of the walls. . 
Marble, Lyodinum MarmoR, in the Natural Hiſtory of 
te Ancients, the name of a ſort of alabaſter, which may 
properly be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the white kind. 
It is a very elegant and beautiful ſtone, of a whiteneſs 
greatly ſuperior both to the Parian marble fo famed of 
old, and to the Carrara of the moderns ; and in ſplendor 
greatly ſurpaſſing ail the marble claſs. It is of a looſe, 
tough, and ſhittery texture; and when broken, is ſeen 
to be compoſed of a multitude of broad, ilat, and large 
particles, of a very bright, and perſectly white mare 
tir. It is always found pute and free from veins, and 
i moderately hard in the maſs, but eaſily crumbles in 
{mall pieces; it is however eaſily cut, and takes a very 
high and elegant polith. It is found in immenſe ſtrata 
m Egypt and Arabia, and is not uncommon in Italy. 
[tis ſeldom found in large blocks, the ſtrata being, from 
the nature of the ſtone, ſubject to very frequent perpen- 
dicular fiſſures. And the ancients give us the ſame ac- 
count of it, and uſed it for making vaſes and other or- 
. namental furniture. Hill's Hilt. of Foſſ. p. 490. 
MaznLe of Mir go ſa, in the Milaneſe, has a white ground, 
with brownilh veins, reſembling the colour of iron-ruſt. 
This is very common, and extremely hard. 
eu, Melleum Mar MOR, in Natural Hi/tory, the name 
of a plain yellow marble, reſembling honey or pure 
Venice turpentine in colour, and thence called by Cx- 
alpinus, marmor ſpecie mellis aut terebinthine, It is a 
very beautiful marble, though but of one plain colour, 
and it is a wonder it is not more imported into England. 
Itis of a very agreeable colour, and is conſiderably hard, 
and capable of a very elegant polith. It is dug in many 
rouge of Italy, and is greatly eſteemed there. It never 
eden fey rs Hill's Hiſt. of Foll. p. 464, 
r 2 is a fpecies of black Marble, very hard 
of * aha a good polith, without any variegations 
Wen * [t is dug near the city of Namur, and 
uſed fon ns taly, France, and Germany. lt is chiefly 
ger eee tomb-ſtones, and ſuch purpoſes. 
MARBLE, Ny n . . ; 

he ien MarMoR, inthe Natural Hiſtory of 

cents, the name of a peculiar ſpecies of marble 
Which was of n P P 2 
markable barg great beauty, but ſingular in its re- 
lin ©, 8 and capable of a very elegant poliſh. 
ronght inns * een one of the firſt marbles the Romans 
and strong f e in pavements. It is a very firm, hard, 

8 kind, of a cloſe texture, and in colour of a 
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eients, not only to the black marble, uſed as a touch- | 
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pale aſh-coloured blue. It is found in Italy, Spain, 
France, and Germany, but no where fo plentifully as in 
the laſt country. It is a very durable and ſtrong kind: 
but its want of variety in colour, makes it but little 
eſteemed. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 463. 

The inhabitants of Namur and Holland call it the blue 
ſt_ne. | 

ManrLir, Oulan. See OestpiAnus Lapis and Chium 
above. 

Mak. E, Parton, is antique, and much celebrated in au- 
thots; it is of a beautiful white: the greateſt part of the 
Grecian ſtatues were made of it. Varro calls it lychnites, 
becauſe the workmen dug it out of the quarry by lamp- 
light. 

It is called by us, at this time, ſfatuary marble. 

Too many of the later writers have confounded all the 
white marb/es under the name of the Parian; and among 
the workmen, this and all the other white marbles have 
the common name of alabaſters ; ſo that it is in general 
forgotten among them, that there is ſuch a thing as ala- 
baſter different from marble ; which however, is truly 
the caſe. Almoſt all the world alſo have confounded 
the Carrara marie with this, though they are really very 
ditferent; the Carrara kind being of a finer ſtructute and 
clearer white than the Parian, but leſs bright and 
ſplendid, harder to cut, and not capable of ſo glittering 
a poliſh. 

The true Parian marble, ſays Hill, has uſually ſomewhat 
of a faint bluiſh tinge among the white, and often has 
blue veins in different parts of it. But Da Coſta denies 
that theſe blue ſtreaks are ever obſervable in the true 
Parian marble, which is always of a pure white through- 
out; whereas, he ſays, the Saligno marble has ſome ad- 
mixture of that colour. 

It is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have had its name from the 
iſland Paros, one of the Cyclades in the /Egean ſea, 
where it was firſt found; but others will have it to have 
been fo called from Agoracritus Parius, a ſamous ſtatu- 
ary, who ennobled it by cutting a ſtatue of Venus in it. 


Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 462. 

This marble, according to Pliny, was ſent for from 
Egypt, to adorn the frontiſpiece of that celebrated laby- 
rinth, which was counted one of the wonders of the 
world. 

Among the many famous ſtatues of antiquity cut of this 
mar ble, the valuable and elegant ſtatue of Laocoox and 
his two ſons, mentioned by Pliny, 1. xxxvi. c. 5. has 
eſcaped the injuries of time, and is yet preſerved at 
Rome, as are alſo three other elegant ſtatues of this mar- 
ble, of Apollo, Antinous, and the trunk of a ſtatue, ſup- 
poſed to have been of Hercules, which is called by the 
common people / %. 

Marrrr of Porta Santa, at Rome called Serna, is mingled 
with large clouds and veins of red, white, and grey. 
Mani. r, Porter, has a black ground, with clouds and 
veins of yellow. It is dug out of the ſoot of the Alps 

towards Carrara. 

Maknl. E of Rance, in Hainault, is of a dirty red, mixed 
with blue and white clouds and veins: this is pretty 
common; but is different in degree of beauty. 

Marrs of Savyy is of a deep red, mixed with other co— 
louts; each piece whereof ſeems cemented on to the 
reſt. | 

MaRBLE of Sicily is a browniſh red, ſtained with oblong 
ſquares of white and Ifabclla, like ſtriped taffaty. The 
ancient has very vivid colours; and the modern comes 
pretty near it. 

MaRnlz of Signam, in the Pyreneans, is ordinarily of a 
greeniſh brown, with red itains; though this is fome- 
what various in its colours, 

MARBLE, Thaſium MarwmoR, in the Vitings of the An- 
cients, a name given to a ſpecies of marble, uſed in 
building. It had its name from the iſland Thaſus, one 
of the Cyclades, where it was dug; it was of a duſky 
greyiſh-white, and ſcemed to be compoſed of the ſame 
matter with the common white marblos, with greviit 
veins; only that the matter of the veins here did not 
run into thoſe determinate parcels, but were blended 
among the whole mals. | 

MAR BLIH of Theu, near Namur in Liege, is a pure black, 
ſoft, kind, and caſy to work, and receives à more bean- 
tiful poliſh than thoſe of Namur and Dinan. 

MaRBLE, T7ibcriauum MARMOR, in the Natura! H. 

of the Ancients, the name of the green and white mart, 
common in tables, &c. at this time, and by our artilicers 
called Egyptian marble. 
The ancient Romans had it from Egypt, and we allo 
have the fineſt pieces thence; though the greater part 
of what we uſe is not brought quite to far. His uit, 
of Foſſ. p. 481. 

MarBLe Bigis Nero, or black grey, is antique. 

MARBLE, white-veined has large veins, with grey and blus 
{tains on a white ground, It comes from Carrara, 
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Manrrr, white, that dug out of the Pyreneans, on the ſide 
of Bayonne, is inferior to that of Carrara, its grain be- 
ing coarſer, and ſhining, like a kind of ſalt, It is ſome- 
thing like the ancient white Greek mar//e, whereof their 
{katues were made; bur it is not ſo hard or beautiful. 

1arnLf, ancient black and white, is now very rare, its 
quarries being entirely loſt ; it is divided between a pure 
white and a bright black in laminæ. 

ManBLE, blue Turguin, is mixed with a dirty kind of white, 
and comes from the coaſt of Genoa. 

Makel Her di Perſica comes from Italy. It conſiſts of 
red and white ſtains, ſomewhat yellowith. 

Magz, yel/pw, is a kind of yellow Ifabella, without 
veins : it is antique, and now very rare. | 

MarBLE, black anti pte, is of a pure black, without ſtains, 
and ſofter than the modern black. There was ſome of 
it brought from Greece, called marmer LUCULLEUM 3 
but this was not ſo much prized as that, which the 
Egyptians brought from Ethiopia, approaching to an 
iron-co!our, and called BASALTES, or the touch-ſtone, 
becauſe it ſerved them for a trial of metals, 

MARBLE, white and black, has a pure black ground, with 
ſome very white veins. 

MaRBLE called ccchio di patone, or peacock's eye, is min- 
gled with red, white, and bluith clouds, fomewhat re- 
ſembling the eyes at the end of a peacock's tail. 

MARBLE, green, antique, is a mixture of grafs-green and 
black, in clouds of unequal forms and bigneſſes; and is 
very rare, the quarries being loſt. 

MARBLE, common modern 71cens improperly called Epyp- 
tian, is brought from Carrara, on the coaſt of Genoa : 
it is of a deep green, ſported with grey. 

MaRBLE, rigid, is that which, being too hard, works with 
difficulty, and is liable to ſplinter, as the black of Namur. 

ManrBLE, fibrons, is that ſull of threads or filaments. 

MaRBLE, briitle, is that which crumbles under the inſtru— 
ment, as the white Greek marble, and that of the Py- 
rencans, &c. 

MarBLE, ferracy, that which has ſoft places in it, which 
mult be filled up with cement, as that of Languedoc. 
There are two defects frequent in marb/cs, which augment 

the difficulty in cutting and poliſhing them; the one, 
what they ſometimes call ails, anſwering to the knots 
in wood; the other, called emeri}, is a mixture of mun- 
dic, or other minerals, forming black ſtains in the mar- 
&le, The knots are common to all marbl:s; the emeril 
is peculiar to the white, 

MARBLES, artificial. The ſtucco, whereof they make 
ſtatues, buſts, baſſo-relievoes, and other ornaments of 
architecture, ought to be marble pulverized, mixed in a 
certain proportion with plaiſter ; the whole well ſifted, 
worked up with water, and uſed like common plaſter. 
See Srucco. 
There is alſo a kind of artificial marble made of the flaky 
ſclenites, or a tranſparent ſtone, reſembling plaiſter; which 
becomes very hard, receives a tolerable poliſh, and may 
deceive a good eye. This kind of felenites reſembles 
Muſcovy talc. 
There is another ſort of artificial Marble, formed by cor- 
rohve tinctures, which, penetrating into white marble 
to the depth of a line, or more, imitate the various co- 
jours of other dearer marbles. 
There is allo a preparation of brimſlone in imitation of 
marble, 
o do this, you muſt provide yourſelf with a flat and 
ſmooth picce of Marble; on this make a border or wall, 
to encompals either a ſquare or oval table, which may 
be done either with wax or clay. Then having provided 
ſeveral forts of colours, as white-lead, vermilion, lake, 
orpiment, maſticot, ſmalt, Pruſhan blue, &c. melt on 
2 flow fire fome brimilone, in ſeveral glazed pipkins; 
put one particular fort of colour into each, and ſtir it 
well together; then having before oiled the marble all 
over within the wall, with one colour quickly drop 
pots upon it of larger and lefs fize; after this, take 
another colour and do as before, and fo on till the ſtone 
covered with ſpots of all the colours you delign to uſe. 
When this 1s done, you are next to conlider what colour 
the maſs or ground of your table is to be; if of a grey 
colour, then take finc fitted aſhes, and mix it up with 
melted brimſtone; or if red, with Engliſh red oker; 
if white, with whitc-lead ; if black, with lamp or ivory 
black. Your brimitone for the ground mult be pretty 
hot, that the coloured drops on the ſtone may unite and 
incorporate with it, When the ground is poured even 
all over, you are next, if judged neceſſary, to put a thin 
wainſcot board upon it: this muſt be done whilſt the 
brimitone is hot, making alſo the board hot, which ought 
to be thoroughly dry, in order to cauſe the brimſtone 
to ſtick the beiter to it. When the whole is cold, take it 
up, and poliſh it with a cloth and oil, and it will look | 
very beautiful. Smith's Laboratory, p. 248. 

MARBLE, co/oiring of. The colouring of mar$/cs is a nice 
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art, and in order to ſucceed in it, the pieces of 
on which the experiments are tried, mult be well 
liſhed, and clear from the leaſt ſpot or vein 

harder the mare is, the better it will bear the bent 

ceſſary in the operation; therefore alabaſter, and 
common ſoft white marb/s, are very improper w c wy 
theſe operations upon. ; 8 
Heat is always neceffary for the opening the pores of 1, 
marble, ſo as to render it fit to receive the colours. Wa 
the marble muſt never be made red hot, for they th 
texture of the marble itſelf is injured, and the fog 
are burnt, and loſe their beauty. Too ſmall a degree n 
heat is as bad as too great; for, in this caſe, though th 
marble receive the colour, it will not be fixed in it. . 
ſtrike deep enough. Some colours will trie * 
cold, but they are never ſo well ſunk in as whey + ul 
degree of heat is uſed. The proper degree is that u bick 
without making the mar/le red, will make the han 
boil upon its ſurface. The menſtruums uſed t9 rite 
in the colours muſt be varied according to the nature cc 
the colour to be uſed. A !ixivium made with horte's c. 
dog's urine, with four parts quick-lime, and one par! 
pot-aſhes, is excellent for ſome colours; common ley of 
wood-aſhes does very well for others: for ſome, ſpirit of 
wine is beſt; and finally, for others, oily liquors, 
common white wine. ; ; 
The colours which have been found to ſucceed beſt with 
the peculiar menſtruums, are theſe : ſtone-blue diflolyed 
in fix times the quantity of ſpirit of wine, or of the 
urinous lixivium ; and that colour which the painters 
call litmus, diſſolved in common ley of wood-aſhes, 
An extract of ſaffron, and that colour made of buck. 
thorn berries, and called by the painters fap-green, both 
ſucceed, well diſſolved in urine and quick-lime, and 
tolerably well in ſpirit of wine. Vermilion, and a fine 
powder of cochineal, ſucceed alſo very well in the fame 
liquors. Dragon's blood ſucceeds very weil in {pirit of 
wine, as does allo a tincture of logwood in the ſame 
ſpirit. Alkanet-root gives a ſine colour, but the only 
menſttuum to be uſed for this is oil of turpentine ; for 
neither ſpirit of wine, nor any lixivium, will do with it. 
There is another kind of /anguis dracents, called dragon': 
blood in tears, which, mixed with urine alone, gives 2 
very elegant colour. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 268. or Abtidg. 
vol. iv. part it. p. 205. 
Beſide theſe mixtures of colours and menſtruums, there 
are ſome colours which are to be laid on dry and un- 
mixed. Theſe are dragon's blood, of the pureſt kind, tor 
a red; gamboge for a yellow; green wax for a preen; 
common brimſtone, pitch, and turpentine, for a brown 
colour. The marble, for theſe experiments, muſt be 
made conſiderably hot, and then the colours are to be 
rubbed on dry in the lump. Some of theſe colours, when 
once given remain immutable, others are ealily changed 
or deſtroyed. Thus the red colour given by diggen“ 
blood, or by a decoction of logwood, will be who"? 
taken away by oil of tartar, and the poliſh of the Ne 
not hurt by it. 
A fine gold-colour is given in the following manner: 
take crude ſal ammoniac, vitriol, and verdigris, of each 
equal quantities; white vitriol ſucceeds beſt, and all mit: 
be thoroughly mixed in fine powder. 
he ſtaining of marble to all the degrees of red, or he, 
low, by ſoluyons of dragon's blood or gamboge; may be 
done by reducing theſe gums to powder, aud grind) 
them, with the ſpirit of wine, in a glaſs mortar 3 but 107 
ſmaller attempts, no method is ſo good as the mig“ 
little of either of theſe powders with ſpirit of wine, 11 
ſilver ſpoon, and holding it over burning charcoal. »y 
this means a fine tincture will be extracted, and Witt © 
pencil dipped in this, the ſineſt traces may be made c 
the merble, while cold, which, on the heating it allet. 
wards, either on ſand, or in a baker's oven, will al int 
very deep, and remain perſectly diſtinct in the ſtone. ? 
is very eaſy to make the ground-colour of the e 
or yellow by this means, and leave white ve" n i 
This is to be done by covering the places where 19: 
whiteneſs is to remain with ſome white paint, 07 gie 
with two or three doubles only of paper, either rigs 
will prevent the colour from penetrating in that per 
All the degrees of red are to be given to 7" 
means of this gum alone; a flight tincture ou 00h 
out the aſſiſtance of heat to the marble, gives only * 
fleſh- colour, but the ſtronger tinctures give it Jet of 
er; to this the aſſiſtance of heat adds yet greatly; 28. 
finally the addition of a little pitch to the tinure 645 
it a tendency to blackneſs, or any degree of deep de 
that is deſired. 1 
A blue colour may be given alſo to marble by n 
turnſol in a lixivium of lime and urine, or in th. er 
ſpirit of urine; but this has always a tendencu t pete k 
whether made by the one or the other ot thele u be 
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„ Canary turnſol, a ſubſtance well known among the 
on ; his needs only to be di ſſolved in water, and drawn 


0" 1.ce with a pencil ; this penetrates very deep in- 
on 2 ang the colour may be increaſed by draw- 
won een wetted afreſh ſeveral times over the ſame 
mg tue ru colour is ſubject to ſpread and diffuſe itſelf 
dee hut it may be kept in regular bounds, by cir- 
. +3 lines with beds of wax, or any other ſuch 
e It is to be obſerved, that this colour ſhould al- 
44 on cold, and no heat given even afterwards 
to the marble 3 and one great advantage of this colour is, 
that it is therefore eaſily added to marbles alrcady ſtained 
wich any other colours, and it is a 2. beautiful tinge, 
we alls a long time. Mem. Acad Par. 1732. 

m1 art has in ſeveral people's hands been a very luerative 
wr thonck there is ſcarce any thing in it that has not 
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ways be 1: 


. - or other been publiſhed. 

r has the honour of being one of the firſt, who 
505 N | 'This author 
nceting with ſtones in ſome cabinets ſuppoſed to be na- 
tural, but having higures too nice and particular to be 
ſuppoſed to be naturc's making, and theſe not only on 
the ſurface, but ſunk through the whole body of the 
tones, was at the pains of finding out the artiſt who did 
buſineſs ; and on his refuling to part with the ſecret 
on any terms, this author with Albert Gunter, a Saxon, 
endeavoured to find it out; in which they ſucceeded 
at length very well. Their method is this : take 
agua fortis and aqua regia of each one ounce, ſal am- 
noniac one ounce, ſpirit of wine two drams, about 
twenty-ix grains of gold, and two drams of pure filver ; 
et the filver be calcined and put into a vial, and pour upon 
it the aqua ſortis; let this tand ſome time, then evapo- 
tate it, and the remainder will firſt 


* 
Kircher ! ; f 
bike any thing practicable about it 
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b appear of a blue and 
alterwards of a black colour; then put the gold into an- 
other vial, pour the aqua regia upon it, and when it is 
diſſolt ed eraporate it as the former; then put the ſpirit of 
wine upon the ſal ammoniac, and let it be evaporated in the 
ſme manner. All the remainders and many others 
made in the fame manner from other metals diſſolved in 
their proper acid menſ{trua, are to be kept ſeparate and 
iced with a pencil on the marble. Theſe will penetrate 
without the leaſt aſliſtance of heat, and the figure being 
traced with a pencil on the marble, the ſeveral parts are 
to be touched over with the proper colours, and this re- 
acwed daily till the colours have penetrated to the deſired 
depth into the ilone. After this the maſs may be cut 
Into thin plates, and every one of them will have the fi- 
gure exactly repreſented on both ſurfaces, the colours 
never ſpreading : the niceſt method of applying theſe, or 
tlic other tinging ſubſtances, to mar/le that is to be 
wrought into any ornamental works, and where the back 
15 not expoled to view, is to apply the colours behind, and 
renew them ſo often till the figure is ſulliciently ſeen 
through the ſurface on the ſront, though it does not quite 
extend toĩt. This is the method that of allothers brings the 
one to a nearer reſemblance of natural veins of this kind. 
Ihe ſame author gives another method to colour marble, 
by vitriol, bitumen, &c. forming a deſign of what you 
ue upon paper, aud laying the taid dehgn between two 
pcces ot poltthed marble; then cloſing all the interitices 
with wax, you bury them for a month or two in a damp 
place, On taking them up, you will find, that the deſign 
u patnted on the paper, has penetrated the marbles, and 
formed exactly the fame defign on them. Kircher's Mund. 
dubter. lib. vili. 6 1. cap. 9. 
Wallerius, in his Mineralogy, vol. ii. p. 128. recom- 
mends the laſt method of Kircher; and the firſt method 
is copied in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 7. 
zus art was practiſed by Mr. Bird, a ſtone- cutter at Ox- 
lord, before the year 1666; but his method is not re- 
corded, Mr. Robert Chambers, of Minching Hampton, 
in Glouceſterſhire, diſcovered and practiſed a method of 
ee marble, which he kept a ſecret. Mr. Da Coſta 
wap rms an account of experiments made on ſeveral 
3 40 marble, ſtained by this artiſt. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
„At, S. p. 30, &c. 
: « ok, Lr white marble, fo that they cannot be 
"Hens 7 ON STAINING of SIones. : 
_ * * : bo that, which, being well rubbed with 
Nia drag a terwards with pummice-ltone, is at laſt 
and with cal 2 if the marble be of ſeveral colours; 
We ein, if it be white. In Italy, they polith 
The Piece of lead and emery. 
! as Aer yr ways of poliſhing marble : ſome lay 
© broad bow. oc th a row, and with another, fixed to 
with ſand ang amd an handle fixed at oblique angles, 
ackwards and wy between, work the upper ſtonc 
of the lan wa ory ards on the lower ones, till the {trokes 
vith eme © Worn off ; after which, they polith them 
ry and putty. 0 
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ES, Arundel. See ARUNDELIAN marbles. 
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cryſtal-frit into a pot in the ſurnace, and to work it before 
it has ſtood the uſual time to purify in the fire. Neri's 
Art of Glaſs, p. 99. 


MaRBL F-wwod, a name given by the people of ſome parts 


of America to the /;9 um rhodium, or roſe-wood, from the 
heart of the tree being ſometimes variegated like marble. 


MARBLED, ſomething veined, or clouded, reſembling 


marble. Marbled paper is a paper ſtained with various 
clouds and ſhades, reſembling, in ſome meaſuze, the 
divers veins of marble ; the method of making which, ſee 
under PAPER. 

ManrrtD China- bare, a name given by many to a ſpecies 
of porcelain or China-ware, which ſeems to be tull. of 
cemented flaws. It is called by the Chineſe, who are 
very fond of it, -/ thr. 

It 1s generally plain white, ſometimes blue, and has 
8 the appearance of a piece of China which had 
been firſt broken, and then had all the pieces cemented 
in their places again, and covered with the original var- 
niſh, The manner of preparing it is caſy, and might be 
imitated with vs. Inſtead of the common varniſh of the 
China-ware, which is made of what they call oil of ſtone 
and oil of fern mixed together, they cover this with a 
ſimple thing made only of a fort of coarſe agates, cal- 
cined to a white powder, and ſeparated from the groſſer 
parts by means of water, after long grinding in mortars. 
When the powder has been thus prepared, it is left moiſt, 
or in form of a fort of cream, with the laſt water that is 
ſuffered to remain in it, and this is uſed as the varnith. 
Our cryſtal would ſerve full as well as theſe coarſe agates, 
and the method of preparation is perfectly eaſy. Obſerv. 
fur les Cout. de l'Aſie. 

The occaſion of the ſingular appearance of this ſort of 
porcelain is, that the varniſh never ſpreads evenly, but 
runs into ridges and veins. Theſe often run naturally into 
a fort of moſaic-work, which can ſcarce be taken for the 
effect of chance. If the marbled China be defired blue 
they firſt give it a general coat of this colour, by dipping 
the veſſel into a blue varniſh; and when this is thoroughly 
dry, they add another coat of this agate-01]. 
MarBLts, playing, are moſtly imported from Holland; 
where it is ſaid they are made by breaking the {fone ala- 
baſter, or other ſubſtance, into pieces, or chips of a ſuit- 
able ſize; theſe are put into an iron-mill which turns by 
water : there are ſeveral partitions with raſps within, cut 
floatways, not with teeth, which turn conſtantly round 
with great ſwiftneſs; the friction againſt the raſps makes 
them round, and as they are formed, they fall out of diffe- 
rent holes, into which ſize or chance throws them. They 
are brought from Nuremberg to Rotterdam, down the 
Rhine, and from thence diſperſed over Europe. 
MARBLING, the art or act of painting or diſpoſing co- 


Thus we marble books, paper, wood, &c. See ParER, 
and Colouring, Wc, of BONE. 


(MARBLING &f books, among Binders, denotes the ſprinkling 


over the cover of a book firſt with ink, and atterwards 
with weak aquafortis. Sce BooK-binding, 
They alſo marie books on the edges; but, in this 
marbling, there is no black uſed, but, in lieu thereof, 
red, blue, &c. 

MARCASITE, MarcasiTa, a fort of metallic mineral, 
ſuppofed by many to be the feed or brit matter of metals. 


marcaſites as metals; which is alſo ſaid to be true in effect, 
the name being applied by ſome to every mineral body 
that has metallic particles in its compolition, though not 
enough to make it worth working; in which cale it would 
be called cre. 

There are only thrce kinds in the ſhops, which are called 
marcaſite of gold, of filver, and of copper; though tome 
repute the loaditone to be a marca/tte of iron; biſmuth, 
marca/ite of tin; and zinc, or ſpelter, marcaſte of lead: 
but this we leave to the chemitts. 

Marcaſite of gold is found in little balls or nodules, about 
the bigneſs of nuts, nearly round, heavy, of a brown 
colour without. Afarca/ite of filver is like that of gold, 
only paler coloured: within, the colour ditiers much, the 
one having a gold-colour and the other a filver-colour, 
both ſhining and brilliant. The marcafte of copper is 
about the bigneſs of a ſmall apple, round or oblong, 
brown without, yellow and ſtriated within, brilliant and 
ſhining. 

Marca/ites are found in mines of metals; they all con- 
tain ſulphur, and a vitriolic ſalt, eſpecially that of copper: 
ſome ot them alſo contain antimony and biſmuth. 

This name is uſed in a very vague tenic by many writers 
upon follils, but is by. ſome reitraincd to a pecuhar genus 
of ſothls, the characters of which arc, that they are com- 
pound inflammable metallic bodies, naturally conitituting 
whole ſtrata; of a ſolid and firm ſubſtance, ot an ob- 
ſcurely and irregularly foliaceous ftruc)ure, and of a 


bright glittering appearance, very frovely and readily 
giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting with acid men- 
raums, 


lours in ſuch a manner, that they may repreſent marble. 


On this principle, there ſhould be as many different 
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fruums, and when put into the fire, vieiding a deep blue 
name, and finally calcining into a purple powder. 
Chou:zth the natural dilpolition of theſe bodies be to 
form whole ſtrata, and they are moſt uſually found in 
this tate, vet they are at times found in looſe maſſes, as 
muny, even of the tones of ſtrata, at times are. They 
are ſubject alſo, by their frequent admixture vith adven- 
titious matter, the orcs of metals, and other foſſile bodies, 
to ſichi variousexternal appearances, that their varieties are 
almoſt innumerable, and moſt of them are very beautiful : 
but though theſe accidental differences are fo very nu- 
merous, the genuine ſpecies are very few, the naturaliſt 
allowing only three: theſe are, 1. The bright ſilver co- 
Joured marca/itc. 2. The bright goli-coloured marca/rte. 
And z. The pale heavy dead white marca/tte. 

"Phe tir{t ſpecies uſually conſtitutes ſtrata of great extent, 
ind of about a foot in thickneſs; very often much leſs, 
but fcarce ever much more: it is compoſed of a number 
of foliaccous flakes, not regularly diſpoſed, but oddly con- 
torted and waved, and often folding round one another; 
though ſometimes this ſtructure is leis diſtinct, and the 
whole f-ems run into one ſolid maſs; its colour is ex- 
tremely bright, very like filver, but more glittering. 
lis is its common and its more pure ſtate; but it is 
liable to a vaſt number of varieties. Sometimes it con- 
tains a large quantity of the ore of lead or tin, and very 
often a duiky brown ferruginous matter is intimately 
mixed with it; at other times many of the angular and 
regularly figured phlogoniæ are immerſed in it, and 
ſeum to make a part of its very ſtructure; and ſometimes 
where it has room, its conſtituent flakes rite on its fur- 
f1c2 in ſeveral conjunct ſeries, and form a very elegant 
foliaccous top to it. Nor is this all the difterence of ap- 
pearance it puts on; for very often, where there has not 
been a fuilicient quantity of it to form itſelf into any 
figure alone, it is found depoſited in ſpecks, or flat cakes, 
of a more or leſs complex, but always of a flaky ſtructure, 
on ſtones or ores of various kinds; and frequently, beſide 
its native filvery white, it has all the raindow-colours 
0:1 its different parts, as differently turned to the light. 
The golden marce/ite is a more beautiful ſubſtance than 
the former: it is of a leſs firm or compact ſtructure than 
the others, and is uſually found in very long but very thin 
itrata, and is of an extremely bright and glittering ap- 
pearancc, and is ſometimes found in large and mit-thapen 
nodules, or looſe maſſes. It is liable to all the accidental 
varieties that the former is, and in many of them-makes 
a very elegant appearance. 

The third, or dead white kind, is the hardeſt and heavieſt 
of all: it is, in its more uſual and natural appearance, of 
much leſs beauty than the former kinds, but it is, like 
them, ſubject to various accidents, under ſome of which 
it makes a very gay and ſplendid appearance; it, like the 
reſt, ſometimes forms complete ſtrata, fometimes de- 
tached noduics ; but its moſt uſual apprarance is in the 
horizontal - cavities of other ſtrata; in theſe it often 
ſorms a fort of baſtard-ſtratum of many yards continu- 
ance, and frequently of very coniiderable thickneſs, for 
it almott always hils up the whole vacuity, and that ſo 
cloſely as ſeldom to leave room for any ſoliaceous thoots 
at its turface, or protuberances at its edges, but forms a 
plain mals like that of a metal meited and poured into 
the place; it is the ſmootheil furiace of all the marcaſites, 
and 15 ſomewhat ſoit to the touch, and in colour reſembles 
tarniſhed pewter. 

'Fhis is its common appearance, but it ſometimes ſhews 
itlelf like the reſt in ſmall patches on the ſurfaces of 
ſtones, and 1s there ofren- very beautifully foliated; it is 
table allo to all the accidents of the other kinds. 

The marca/ites are all found in great plenty in the Engliſh 
and German mines. Devyonthire and Cornwall attord 
valt quantities of them; and very beautiful ones are 
found in Derbyſhire. They often contain the ſeveral 
metals, but the quantity of ſulphur has yet baffled all the 
attempts that have been made to work them to advantage. 
{ii} Hitt. or Foff. p. 619. 

Avicenn mentions four kinds o maorca/ite; the golden, 
the ſilvery, the brafly, and the iron marca/tte, He does 
not pretend that the two. firſt contain really. the metals 
whole names they bear, but ſays they are ſo called from 
their likeneſs in colour, and that they are thought by ſome 
to potleſs, in part, their virtues. Dioſcorides mentions 
only one kind, that is, the braily pyrites or marcd/ite. 
This is, of all others, the moſt common; and the pre- 
ference is given by this author to fuch of it as is of a 
bright braſs-colour, and ſuch as, when {truck againſt 
{tcel, yields the largeſt ſparks. '1his is the kind called by 
Aviceuna and Sçrapion, marca/ita nubaſi, and it is called 
by the Porhans, hagiar alruxenani, that is' the ſtone of 
light or brightnets, there being a very vivid and ſparkling 
lultre in this ſtone when newly broken. Ahe ancients 
uſed to calvine it, and then made it an ingredient in their 
kycral compotitions for diſcaſes of the eyes. The cal- 
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cining it renders it a ſort of cylcothar of Vitrio! 
ſulphureous parts burn away in the operation bern 
only the caput mortuum of the vitriol behind: _ 
ſuppoſed it called /apis lucis, from its reſtorine 
eyes; but this is a very far-fetched etymology 
The firſt opinion of he world, in regard to th er f 
ſubſtance, was, that it was almoſt all gold or er 
cording to the colour : but the error of this ole rer, Ac 
ſoon diſcovered by trials, there aroſe another & deing 
one, that marca/ite never contained any metal at 4 
is, in general, true of our marca/ites, but it u 10 1 'Y 
extended into a general rule for thoſe of all the ., 
Ihe ſearchers after royal mines are not to n afl. 
theſe ſubſtances as uſeleſs, wherever they find hs Ip 
Alonſo Barba, a very great judge of theſe things, a | es 
felt very converſant in mines, aſſures us, that the mar; 
/itesof the mines of Monſerrat en los Chicas containuſi 5 
one half ſilrer: and in the mines of Potoß tun; 
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plenty of a -arca/ite, in which there is embodied of © 

quantity of the black ſilver-ore, well known there. „. 

eſteemed one of the richeſt kinds, except the native ſhe. 

They always are glad to find this murca/e vein i 4h 

eſteemed a proof that the black ore is very rich i. che 

they make the ſame ſort of obſervation in regard was 

ment and gold, that they do in regard to a 

ſilver 3; that the orpiment uſually contains itlelf fo. 

gold, and is a certain ſign that there is gold in the nei 
bourhood wherever it is found. Alonto Barbs, de Me. 

'This name, ſays the author of the Dictionary of Ch. 

miſtry, has long been given indifferently to all ſorts 6; 

minerals, to ores, pyrites, and to ſemi-meta's : latel» + 

ſeems to be confined to PYRITE3S; and Wallerius kay 

poles to apply it only to ſuch pyrites as are regw/ar 
| formed. 

MARCELLIANISM, the doctrines and opinions of u. 
Moarcellians, a ſect of ancient heretics, towards the cli. 
of the ſecond century, fo called from Marcellus of Ar. 

cyra, their leader, who was accuſed of reviving the errors 
of Sabellius. 
Some, however, are of opinion, that Murcellys ws 
orthodox, and that they were his enemies the Arians, who 
fathered their errors upon him. St. Epiphanius obſerve, 
that there was a great deal of diſpute with regard to th: 
real tenets of Marcellus; but that, as to his followers, it 
is evident they did not own the three hypoſtaſes: for 
Marceli/us conlidered the Son and Holy Ghoſt, as tro 
emanations from the divine nature, which, after per- 
forming their reſpective offices, were to return again int» 
the ſubſtance of the Father : and this opinion is altogether 
incompatible with the belief of three diſtinct perſons in 
the Godhead. 

MARCGRAVE, or MaRcGRrave, a kind of dignity in 
Germany, anſwering to our MARQUISS. Boe 
The word is derived from the German marche, or mart, 
which ſignifies a /r2nter, formed, as Junius conjecture,, 
from the laſt ſyllable of the Greek e:x-uze, which ſigni 
hes both a mark, and a mit; and graffe, county 971%; 


7 
marcgraves being originally gavernors of cities lying en 
the tronticrs of a country or tate, 

MARCGRAVIA, in Botany, a genus of the poſyandris 
monagynia claſs : the characters of which are, that the 
corolla has a fingle petal, and is calyptriſorm; the 
calyx is ſix-leaved, and imbricated; and the fruit is © 
berry, conſiſting of many cells, and containing many 
ſeeds. There is only one ſpecies. 

MARCH, MaxrT1vus, the third month of the year, 2% 
cording to the common way of computing. 
Among the Romans, March was the firſt month; andi 
ſome eccleſiaſtical computations, that order is ſtill pre- 
ſerved z as particularly in reckoning the number of rears 
from the incarnation of our Saviour, which is done from 
the 25th of March. 3 
In England, (before the alteration of the ſtyle) Blarei, 
properly ſpeaking, was the firſt month in order, the ne" 
year commencing from the 25th; though, in complaiſance 
to the cuſtoms of our neighbours, we uſually rankedit 3 
the third; but, in this reſpect, we ſpoke one Wars © 
wrote another. EY 
"Pill the year 1564, the French reckoned the beginne 
of their year from Haſter; fo that there were two mon 
of Afarch in one year, one of which they called Mari 
before Eaſter, and the other March after Halte, 3 
when £after fell within the month of far, the 0 
ginning of the month was in one year, and the end!“ 
another. . : 
It was Romulus who divided the year into months f 
the firſt of which he gave the name of his ſuppolee 1 
ther Mars. Ovid, however, obſerves, that tlie Po H 

of Italy had the month of Afarch betore Rome” 

time; but that they placed it very differently, ſome m. 

ing it the third, ſome the fourth, ſome the nfth, 

others the tenth month of the year. 


An 
In this month it was that the Romans ſaerißce p n 
. „ 5 
1 


1 
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that they began their comitia; that they ad- 
*udged their public farms and leaſes; that the miſtreſſes 


ſ-rved the flaves and ſervants at table, as the maſters 
40 in the gaturnalia; and that the Veſtals renewed the 
IC 
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2 of March was always under the protection 


of Minerva, and always conſiſted of thirty-one days. 
The ancients held it an unhappy month for marriage, as 
well as the month © May. f 
Mich, in Military Language, is in general the motion of 
a body of men from one place to another. 
But the beat of the drum, when the ſoldiers are upon 
march, or beginning to march, is likewiſe called the M ch. 
It is likewiſe a word of command, when a battalion 15 to 
alter its diſpoſition. 
As many accidents may happen in the march of an army, 
from defiles, marſhes, woods, and the like, it 1s the 
rudence of a general to order his march accordingly, 
and to take care that the columns of his army have a tree 
communication one with the other. The march of an 
army is compoſed of an advance guard, the main body, 
and the rear guard, and is ſometimes in two, four, ſix, 
or eight columns, according as the ground will allow. 
MARCHANTIA, in Botany, a genus of the cryptogamia 
claſs of plants, and of the order of a: the characters 
are, that it has male and female flowers on different parts 
of the ſame plants; the male flower ſtands on a long 
ere& peduncle z the cup is a common perianthium of the 
peltated kind, divided into ſeveral ſegments, and con- 
tzining under it as many flowers as there are ſegments; 
each flower is monopetalous, - of a turbinated form, 
ſtanding erect, and ſomewhat ſhorter than the cup; hav- 
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ing a ſingle ſtamen, which is a fender filament, longer 
than the flower; the anthera is oval, and commonly found 
burſt at the top into as many parts as there are ſegments 
in the perianthium; the female flower has no pedicle ; 
the cup 13 a — perianthium, ſelhle, campanu— 
lated, and polyſpermous. There are ſeven ſpecies. 
MARCHES, marchia, from the German, march, 1. e. 
limes, or from the French marque, viz. ſigunm, being the 
rtorious diſtinction between two territories, are the 
limits between England and Wales, or Scotland; Which 
jaſt are divided into weſt and middie marches. 4 H. V. 
cap. 7. 22 Edw. IV. cap. 8. 24 H. VIII. cap. 9. And 
there was formerly a court, called the court of the marches 
of Wales, where pleas of debt or damages, not above 
the value of 5o/. were tried and determined; and if the 
council of the marches held plea for debts above that tum, 
Fe. a prohibition might be awarded. 

MARCHERS, or Lords MarcHens, in our O Nies, 
noblemen that lived on the marches of Wales, or Scot- 
Ind. Theſe, in times palt, according to Camden, had 
their laws, and power of life and death, &c. like petty 
kings. But dach powers were aboliſhed by the ſtat. 27 
Hen VIII. cap. 27. and 1 Edw. VI cap. 10. 
MARCHESVAN, in Chronology, the eighth month of the 
Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our Octo- 
ber and November. 

MARCHET, or MazxcneTTaA, a pecuniary fine, anciently 
paid by the tenant to his lord, for the marriage of one of 
the tenant's daughters. 

This cuſtom obtained, with ſome difference, throughout 
all England and Wales, as alſo in Scotland; and it {till 
continues to obtain in ſome places. According to the 
cuſtom. of the manor of Dinover in Carmarthenſhire, 
every tenant, at the marriage of his daughter, pays ten 
ſhillings to the lord; which, in the Britiſh language is 
called gwabr-merched, i. e. maid's-fee. See AMABYR. 
In Scotland, and the north parts of England, the cuſtom 
Was, for the lord to lie the firſt night with the bride of 
his tenant 3 but this uſage was abrogated by king Mal- 


roof a mark was paid by the bridegroom to the lord: 
WHence it is called marcheta mulicris, See BoROUGH+ 
Erzlith, 
MARCHIONIS pꝛelois, 1 term uſed for a certain com- 
r- powder, preſcribed in the Leyden Diſpenſatory, 
oye greatly recommended by many as an anti-epileptic 
at adſorbent. 
ingredients are male piony-root, half an ounce, 
— oy of miſletoe of the oak, raſpings of ivory, elks hoot, 
. the tooth of the unicornsfiſh, or, in its ſtead, 
3 ers of the ſtag's horn, red and white coral, and 
— 3 each a dram. "Theſe are all to be rubbed into 
power, with twenty leaves of pure gold, and given 
Ma adram twice a day. 
RCIONITES, or M M * 
Nee ARCIONISTS, MARC1ON1IST X, 
der and popular ſect of heretics, who, in the 
pala bt. Epiphanius, were ſpread over Italy, Egypt, 
they ke Iyria, Arabia, Perſia, and other countrics : 
"cre thus denominated from their author Murclon. 


Marcion was of P . ; 
Vol. III. N A e the ſon of a biſhop, and at firit 


colm III. at the inſtance of his queen; and, inſtead | 
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made profeſſion of the monaſtical life; but he was ex- 
communicated by his own father, who would never ad- 
mit him again into the communion of the church, not 
even on his repentance. On this, he abandoned his own 
country, and retired to Rome, where he began to broach 
his doctrines, | 
He laid down two principles, the one good, the other 
evi]: between theſe they imagined an intermediate kind 
of deity of a mixed nature, W was the creator of this 
inferior world, and the god aud legillator of the Jewiſh 
nation: the other nations, who worflinpal a variety of 
gods, were ſuppoſed to be under the einpite of the evil 
principle. Theſe two conflicting powers cxercife op- 
pre ſſions upon rational and immortal fouls z and, there- 
forc, tlie ſupreme God, to deliver them from bondage, 
ſent to the Jews a being more like unto himfeif, even his 
ſon Jeſus Chriſt, clothed with a certain thadowy re- 
ſemblance of a body: this celeſtial meſtenger was attacked 
by the prince of darkneſs, and by the god of the Jews, 
but without effect. Thoſe who follow the directions of 
this celeſtial conductor, mortify the body by faſtings and 
auſterities, and renounce the precepts of the god of the 
Jews, and of the prince of darkneſs, ſhall, aiter deathy 
aſcend to the manſions of felicity and perfeHion. The 
rule of manners which Marcion prefcribed to his follow- 
ers, was exceſſively auſtere, containing an expreſs pro- 
hibition of wedlock, wine, fleih, and all the external 
comforts of life. See Manicn = ANS. 

Marcion denied the real birth, incarnation, and paſſion 

of Jeſus Chriit, and held them to be all apparent only. 

He denied the reſurrection of the body; and allowed 

none to be baptized, but thoſe who preſerved their 

continence ; but theſe, he granted, might be baptized 
three times. 

In many things, he followed the ſentiments of the here: 

tic Cerdon, and rejected the law and the prophets. He 

pretended, the goſpel had been corrupted by falſe pro- 
phets, and allowed none of the evangeliſts, but S:. Luke, 
whom alſo he altered in many places, as welt 
epiſtles of St. Paul, a great many things in which le 
threw out. In his own copy of St. Luke, he threw out 
the two firſt chapters entire. 

MARCITES, Maxzcrr x, a ſet of heretics in the wcnn! 

century, who alſo called themſelves the peel, and 
made proſeſſion of doing every thing with a great deal er 
liberty, and without any icar. 
This doctrine they borrowed from Simon Magus, wy, 
however, was not their chief ; tor they were cailed 
Marcites from one {arcus, who conferred the pricithood, 
and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, on women. 

MARCOSIANS, or CoLuBARSIANS, an ancient ſect in 
the church, making a branch of the VALENTINIANS. 
St. Irenæus ſpeaks at large of the leader of this ſect, 
Alarcus, who it ſcems, was reputed a great magician. 
Ihe Marce/tans had a great number of apocryphal books, 
which they held for canonical, and of the fame autho— 
rity with our's. Out of theſe they picked ſeveral idle 
fables touching the infancy of Jeſus Chriſt, which they 
put off for true hiſtories. Many of theſe fables are 1:1} 
in uſe and credit among the Greex monks. 

MARCULUS, among the Romans, a knocker, or inftru- 
ment of iron to knock at the doors with. 
MARDAC, in the Materia Medica of the Hucieuts, a name 
given by tome to litharge. The Arabian writers have 
ſometimes called it by this name, and ſometimes by thar 
of mardeſeugi. Many of their commentators have thought 
that they meant two diſſerent ſubſtances by theſe two 
names; but it does not appear to be truly the calc, the 
two words ſtanding, in dinerent writers, tor the lame 
thing. Avicenna has given us a chapter on mardac, in 
which he has tranilated the chapter of Diofcorides on 
litharge : and Serapion has given us a chapter on the 
marde/eagi,in whichhe has given us an accounzot the tame 
ſubitance, under the terms that Galen uſes tor the deterip- 
tion of litharge, and even quotes him for the account. 


MARDAITES, in Eecle/rajiica! Hifttry, See Manonitts. 


| MARE, equa, in Zoology, the female of the Hort kind. 


No mares in the world are better for breeding than Uo 
Engliſh, provided they are properly choſen for the tort ©: 
horle intended to be bred. Ihe mae, whatever tort 01 
horſe is intended to be raiſed from her, thould be pc: - 
ſectly ſound, and as free from all defects as the tation. 
They ſhould have no ſplaint, ſpavin, nor curb about then, 
for the colt will certainly take after them it they uns 
The higheſt ſpirited mares are beit, and, in general, it 
there be any natural deſect in the marc, it thou d be re- 
medied in the ſtallion; and if auy in the station, it ſhould 
be remedied in the mare, as much as pothible, in onder r 
the having good colts. i i 
The particular directions regarding the kinds of horfes to 
be bred, are theſe : if for the manege, or pade, che mar; 
ſhould have their heads well tet on, aud their breast 
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brond; their legs not too long, their eyes bright 
and ſparkling, and bodies large enough, that the 10al 
may have roo: to lie in their belly. They ſhould be of a 
good and gentle diſpoſition, and their motions eaſy and 
graceful: the more good qualities the mares have, the 
better, in general, the colts will prove. 

If the owner would breed for racing, or for hunting, the 
mares muit be choſen lighter, with thort backs and long 
ſides ; their t legs muſt be longer, and the breaſt not ſo 
broad ; and ſuch ſhould always be choſen as have good 
blood in their veins. If the ſpeed and wind of any par- 
ticular mare have been tried, and found good, there is 
the more certainty of a good colt from her : but the ſhould 
be in full health and vigour at the time, and not above 
ſeven years old, or eight at the utmoſt. The younger 
the breeders are, the better, in general, the colts will be. 
A mare may he covered any time after ſhe is three years 
old; but the beſt time is atter ſhe is four; at this age, or 
between this and ſeven, the will nouriſh a colt beſt of all; 
and though ſhe will breed till the is thirteen, yet it is ge- 
nerally obferved, that when the 1s paſt ten, the colts bred 
from her are dull and heavy. People who regard the 
moon, in theſe caſes, will have their mares covered only 
between the end of the firſt quarter and the full; they 
pretend that thefe colts will be the molt ſtrong and vigo- 
rous; but that thoſe begot in the waning of the moon, 
will always be weakly and tender. A much more efjen- 
tial caution, however is, that before the mare is to be co- 
vercd, ſhe ſhould be taken into the houſe for fix weeks, at 
leaſt, and fed well with good hay and oats, well ſifted, to 
give her ſtrength to go through the operation. It there 
is any reaſou to ſuſpect that the mare will not conceive, 
the beſt method to inſure it is to let her blood in the neck, 
about ſix days before ihe is covered: the quantity of 
blood taken away ſhould be about two quarts, or ſome- 
What loſs. It is-a general cuſtom to open the veins on 
both des the neck for this, taking halt the quantity from 
each, but this is trifling. 

Ihe method of covering, fo as to make it moſt ſure to 
ſucceed, is this: the mar? is to be brought into ſome open 
place, and tied to a poſt; and the ſtallion is to leap her 
in the morning faſting, and as ſoon as he diſmounts, a 
pail of cold water is to be thrown upon her, to make her 
{hrink in and retain the ſeed. She is then to be taken 
away out of hearing of the horſe, and is neither to eat 
nor drink for four or five hours after. 

It may be known if ſhe itands to her covering, by her 
keeping a good ſtomach, and not neighing at the ſight of 
a horſe. Some, to make it quite ſecure, put the mare 
and horſe together in an empty houſe every night, for 
four or five nights, taking away the horſe in the morning, 
and feeding him very liberally, and the mare very ſparing- 
Iv, and particularly giving her very little water. 

here muſt be proper care taken of her after covering; 
the ſame method of feeding her with good hay, and ſifted 
oats, mult be continued three weeks or a month, and thc 
mult be kept within doors, and without any exerciſe ; her 
{table mult be kept very clean, and her feet pared, and 
with thin thoes on. After this ſhe may be turned out 
for the ſummer ſeaſon, and only taken up in September, 
in order to be kept well fed till the foals. If there be 
great diſhculty in her foaling, or the ſecundine be retain- 
ed, the method is to hold her noſtrils, ſo that ſhe cannot 
breathe ; and if this does not do, a decoction of madder- 
root, or of fennel, in water, with a mixture of ale or 
wine, is found very elfectual. 

W hen the whole is over, the mare is very apt to eat up 
her ſecundine ; but this ſhould be prevented, for it is an 
unnatural food for her, and will injure her health. When 
inte has licked her foal, tome perſons thould ſtroak and 
milk her before the foal tucks. 
come down in greater plenty, and will prevent it from 
clotting into lumps, or from diſagreeing with the young 
creaturc's ſtomach. It often happens, that the milk clod; 
in the udder, and the foal, being able to get none out, 
the mare is juppoſed to be dry, and in conſequence of 
this ſuppolition, ſhe actually becomes fo. 
medy is eaſy : let as much milk as can be got from her 
be boiled with ſome lavender-flowers, and the udder 
bathed thoroughly with it warm, ſeveral times a day: if 
no milk, or not enough can be obtained from her, other 
milk or common water will do; for the principal effect 
1s from the heat of the liquor, and the virtue of the laven- 
der, which breaks the clods and lumps, and then the 
toal's ſucking more as it grows itronger, will prevent the 
like accident for the future. 

The water given the mare for the ſirſt month after foal- 
ine, mult be what the dealers in horſes call the white 
rialh, that is, bran and water, ſtirred together till the 
liquor is white: a month after toaling a decoction of 
brimitone and ſavin will be very proper, and will give 
itrength to the colt. 
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After this the mare may be put to any moderate crear 
as harrowing or the like, and both ſhe and the 6 gs 
be the better for it; only care is to be taken th, 
not let the colt ſuck while the is hot. 
Many are ol opinion, that the winter is a very h 
for a mare to be foaling ; but though there is ſc, 
graſs, the mare may be houſed at this time, and 
with hard meat, and, in this caſe, it will 
both for her and the colt; he will be bette 
ſtronger than if bred at graſs. Sce Fox. 
MARECA, in Ornith»logy, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies ac 
duck, much valued there at table. It is of the ſha mY 
our duck ; its head is grey, but has a beautify} nap a 
on each fide, at the inſertion of the beak, and a uh. 
neſs in the lower part under the eyes; its breaſt ang h 15 
are of the colour of freſh cut oak, variegated with ww! 
ſpots ; its legs and feet are black; its tai! gt 71 wi 
wings elegantly variegated with grey an 1 brown. ks 
they have in the middle a large mixture of that lo 
green, which we ſee in the necks of our drakes, Jh... 
is beſides this, another ſpecies of the mareca, which bs of 
a duſky olive- coloured brown on the back, white on tl. 
throat, and grey on the breaſt and bully, and very 1. 
markable for the ſine bright red colour of its lee. 7 
MARENA, in {chthyo/ozy, the name of a ſiſh of the hare. 
giform kind, much approaching to the nature of: 
common pilchard ; but differing fro it in that it! Fo 
the ſerrated longitudinal line under the belly, and lir 8 
in lakes, not in the ocean. It ſeldom arrives to more 
than five inches in length; its back is blackiſh, and irs 
ſides white and ſilvery, and its ſcales are very 100/c, 100 
eaſily rubbed oli. It is a better taſted fich than 
chard, and its fleſh is firmer. 
MAK GA, marc. Sce MARLE. 
MARGARTT A.. Sce PrEARLS. 
MARGARITINI are glaſs ornaments, made at Venice ot 
imall glaſs tubes of different colours, which are blown a: 
Murano, and which the women of the lower Claſs wear 
about their arms and necks. The largeſt fort are uſed for 
making rofaries. This work is performed with gren: 
diſpatch, the artiſan taking a whole handful of thoſe tubes 
at once, and breaking them off one after another with 
an iron tool, "Theſe ſhort cylinders are mixed with a kind 
of aſhes, and put over the fire in an iron pan; and when 
the two ends begin to melt, by ſtirring them about wit) 
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an iron wire, they are brought to a round figure; but 

care is taken not to leave them too long overthe fire, leſt the 
hole through which they are to be ſtrung, ſhould be en- 
tirely cloſed by the melting of the glaſs. There are ſe- 
veral ſtreets at Franceſco di Vigna, entirely inhabited by 
people, whole ſole occupation is to make and firing 
theſe margaratini. Keyller's Travels, vol. iii. p. 301. 

MARGEN, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by forme 
of the later Greek writers, to expreſs red coral. It is 
founded on an error, however, the word margen being 
made from the Arabian margian, which does not fignily 
coral, but a purple ſcawrack, or ſucus, uſed in dying. 
Sce MAaKkGT1aAN. 

MARGENSTEIN, in Natural Hi/iory, a name given by 
the German writers to a ſort of indurated marle, which 
while in the ſtrata, is nearly of the hardneſs of ſtone; 
but when laid on the ſurface of the carth, and expoſed i 
the wind and rain, ſoon diflolves, and enters the por 
of the ground, enriching the foil to a very great 
degree. | 
We have the fame ſort of ſtony marle in foie parts 0: 
England, only that our's is leſs hard, and vet tune mir 
time to break and diſſolve in the wr. They are beat my 
proper for lands of a looſe loamy nature, and keep Uni 
in heart a long time, 

MAR G-GRAVE. See Manege. 

MARGIAN, in Botany, a name given by fome of the a. 
cient writers, particularly, the Arabian ply tc, 195%; 
plant called by others gina, or de, 1115 is Or 
icribed to be à purple ſca-plant. Some bare pb 
that cochineal was meant by this word, butt! | 
error. Others have come ſomewhat ioarcy, in 1ppoii 
it to be the name of coral; but as the ano att haves 
that it was uſed in dying, it ceuld wt be cetal; aud: 
deed there is no other plant that it can mean, but _ 
fucus uſed by the Greeks in dying, und cala 
phyrizon, or the purple-dying 1ca-plait. 

MARIA Abe. Sec Ave Makin. ; | 

MARIENG-g s, in Natural #i/?s: y, 2 ſpecics of OY 
chiefly found in Ruſſia, where, on account of its 8%" 
ſparcncy, it is uſed for Wwindow-pancs. It is u PA 
ſpecies of ſtone, lying in ſtrata or #al.cs, Ike 10 369 
ſheets of paper, and as caſily ſeparated, It “s 8:19 C 
ing lie, and ry/plaſs. 

MARIGOI.D, in Buanuy. Sce MARY G01 D. 

MARINE bur ometrr. See BAKOME TER: 

MARQUES ae /adre, in the Afancge. See DA. 
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mous inſtance of the new ifland raiſed out of the bottom 


when calcined by a ſtrong fire, viclded aſhes the fame 
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MARINE-chair, is a contrivance of Mr. Irwin, for facilitat- 
ing the neceſſary obſervations, in order to determine the 
esgtroppb at ſea. It is ſaid that Mr. Irwin, on a trial 
of this machine, found the longitude within twenty-three 
miles, or about one-third of a degree. 

MARINE remains, à term uſed by many authors to expreſs 
the ſhells of ſea-fſhes, and parts of cruſtaceous and other 
7. mimals, ſound in digging at great depths in the 
eth, or on the tops of high mountains. Their being 

10124 in theſe places, is an evident and unqueſtionable 
of of the ſea's having once been there, ſince it muſt 
have covered thoſe places where it has left its productions. 

It has been a favourite ſyſtem with many, and particu- 

larly with the late Dr. Woodward, that all theſe marine 

bodies were brought to the places where they now lie, by 
the waters of the univerſal deluge ; which, as we are 

:\formed by holy writ, covered the whole ſurface of the 

globe, and even the higheſt mountains. But though 

this is 2 very ready expedient to account for many of the 
natural phenomena, yet there are evident proofs that it 
cannot have been the cauſe of all that is attributed to it; 
and there maſt neceſſarily have been ſome other cauſe of 
many of theſe remains having been placed where we now 
gan them. Neither does the opinion of ſome particular 
authors, that partial inundations of different places have 

I» theſe marine bodies behind them at the receſs of the 

waters, ſeem ſuihcient to account for the multitudes of 

theſe remains, many of which we find thrown upon 
places inacceſſible to ſuch floods. ro, de Cruſtaceis 
in Montib. deprehenſ. 

Signior Moro has attempted to account ſor theſe pheno- 

mena on a new plan of reaſoning. He obſerves, that it 

i« the beſt baſs of argument to begin from facts; and 

that if we can certainly nd how ſome part of theſe am- 

mal remains come to be depoſited at ſuch great diſtances 

&g9m their natural refidence, we may very rationally con- 

clude, that by the fame means, be they what they will, 

zn ye ret were alſo brought thither. He adds, that the 
earth, once the bottom of the ſea, or the level ſurface of 

a plain, may be, and frequently has been, in the me- 

mory of man, raiſed up into 2 mountain by ſubterranean 


tires, earthanakes, and volcanos. He mentions the fa- 


of the {ca near Santorini in the year 1707, which became 
of a circamference not leſs than ſix miles, and of the 
new mountain raiſed near Puzzoli in 1538. 

"Theſe, and many other like facts, prove that the origin 
of mountains and iſlands may have been ſuch, and that 
the matter they conſiſt of may have been the ſame with 
what was once the bottom ot the ſea ; and that the ma- 
re bodies found in theſe mountains, were ſuch as were 
living, or remaining of living fith at the time when the 
iſlands or mountains were ſo raiſed above the ſurface of 
the water which before covered it. 

This is no new opinion 3 but this author has ſet it in a 
new and much ſtronger light than it ever had appeared in 
before, by the inſtances and examples he has brought in 
proof of it. Some have been fond of belicving that the 
bodies we call marine remains, were never indeed any 
parts of living animals, but that they are mere 4% na- 
te formed in the places where they are found; but. 
Fabius Columna proved this to be an error, ſhewing that 
the ſhark's teeth, or gloſſopetræ of the iſland of Malta, 


with thoſe from animal bodies, and by no means of the 
lame nature with thoſe produced from calcined ſtones. 
hat changes of parts of the bottom of the ſea into dry 
land, have often been made, is proved not ouly from the 
luc xnown inſtances, but from the teitimonies of Strabo, 
Pliny, and other writers of credit: and nothing is more 
obvious to reaton, than that in the fudden riſe of ſuch 
parts of thie bottom of rhe ſea, all irs contents, all the 
lielts, and other hard parts of fiſhes lying there, would 
» carried up with it. 
As ſome mountains and ſome iſlands muſt have certainly 
en produced in this manner, it is not impollible but 
all of them may have been fo; and there is no more 
mn this required to account clearly and evidently for all 
36 14% profuſion of marine bodies at land as we find them, 
without having recourſe to the improbable means of the 
verbal acluge, which for many plain reaſons cannot 
on the cauſe z or to the effects of particular inun- 
dars 5 — Eh have been wholly incapable of lodging 
Maar Bye g Kin tl ere. Ihe lodgment of thells in the lolid 
Fade Ras analy is better accounted for by this ſyſtem 
be. arg = any other: and if it be alked why 
e a afford them in great plenty, and others 
ha eb il not be diikicult to anſwer, by obſerving, 
Eine mountains ot the more known parts of 
lome confiſt of mere ſolid rock, and others 
ſtrata of earthy and other matter; that the 
ſe may be ſuppoſed primary or natural moun- 
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tains, and the others ſecondary or accidental ones; an" 
that theſe marine remains arealways wanting inthe former 
and uſually are found in the latter, which is a fact greatly 
favourable to this ſyſtem. 

There are many diſhiculties attending the accounts of all 
authors of the formation of the earth, and the lodgi:g 
theſe bodies in it; nor is this laſt ſyltem without diſſiculty. 
The cauſes here aſſigned as to the origin of mountains 
and iflands, doubtleſs have been fo in regard to ſome, but 
ſcarce to all; and the bodies here treated of are ſo nu— 
merous, in tome particular places, that ſcarce any ac- 
count can ſolve the diſſiculty of their being collected to- 
gether in ſo ſtrange a manner, Sce Adrentitivus Foss1Ls. 


MaRiNT ſalt. Sec SALT. 
MaR1NE /urcwec;or, is the name of a machine contrived by 


Mr. H. de Saumarez, for meafuring the way of a ſhip in 
the ſea. This machine is in the form of the letter Y, and 
1s made of iron or any other metal. At each end of 
the lines which conſtitute the angle or upper part of that 
letter, are two pallets, not much unlike the figure of the 
log one of which falls in the ſame proportion as the other 
riſes. The falling or pendant pallet meeting a reſiſtance 
from the water, as the ſhip moves, has, by that means, 
a circular motion under water, which is ſaſter or flower, 
according as the veilel moves. This motion is communi- 
cited to a dial within the ſhip, by means of a rope faſtened 
to the tail of the V, and carried to the dial. The mo- 
tion being thus communicated to the dial, which has a 
bell in it, it ſtrikes exactly the number of geometrical 
paces, miles, or leagues, which the ſhip has run. Thus 
the ihip's diſtance is attanncd and the forces of tides 
and currents may alfo be diſcovered by this inflrument 3 
which, however, has been very little vfed. Sce a large 
account of it in the Abr. Phil. Trauſ. vol. vi. p. 4245 Tc. 

| ps employed 
in the ſca-ſervice, under the direction of the lords of the 
admralty. Theie forces, wi: eon ihore, arc regulated 
by martial law, and to be provided with quarters, & 
28 Geo. II. cap. 2. 29 Geo. II. cap. 6. 
cap. 11. 
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MARINER, the ſame wit! ſcaman or f{ailor. 


The marine of a ſhip are accountable to the maſter 3 
the maiter to the owners; and the owners to the mere 
chant, for all damages by negligence, or otherwiic. It a 
mariner be hired, and he deſerts the fervice before the 
voyage is ended, by the law marine, and by common 
law, he ſhall loſe his wages: and if a thip is loſt by tem- 
peit, &c. the mariners loſe their wages, as well as the 
owners their freight; and this is to oblige them to ule 
their utmoſt endeavours to preſerve the flip. 
Pcrſonating mariner, and receiring their wages, and 
forging letters of attorney, &c. or falſely taking out 
letters of adminiſtraticn ſor the receipt ol ſcamen's wares, 
incurs a forfciture of 2007. &c. g and 1o W. III. cap. 
41. A late act has ordained, that no maſter of a {hip 
ſhall retain any mariner, without a contract in writing 
for his wages, on pain of forfciting 5/. Andil a muriner 
refuſe" to proceed afterward on the voyage, he ſhall for- 
feit his wages, and on complaint to a juitice of peace, he 
may commit the offender to the houle of correction, to 
be kept to hard labour. Alſo mes, ablenting from 
ſhips, incur a forſeicurè of two day's pay, tor every day's 
ablence, to the uſe of Greenwich HosPLTAL 3 and teav- 
ing the ſame beſore diſcharge by writing, foricit one 
month's wages. But this ſhall not debar any m@ ;nct 
belonging to a merchant ſhip, from entering into tis 
king's ſervice, &c. and on the arrival of any ip, the 
— 9 is to pay his men their wages in thirty days, or at 
the time of their diſcharge (deducting the penaliios im- 
poſed), on pain of 205. 2 Geo. II. cap. 36. Matters ot 
Britiſh and Iriſh ſhips, trading to the chiet ports et Spain, 
are to pay a certain tonnage duty to pertons there, ou the 
freight of goods and mercliandize, as a contwiz!tion. tor 
relief of ſeamen ſhipwrecked, and other diitrei d ſub- 
jets, &c. 9 Geo. II. cap. 25. A like duty to be paid 
by all maiters of veſſels, &c. going from any part 01 ls 
majeſty's dominions to Leghorn, tor relieving mers 
that are ſhipwrecked, and taken in war. 10 Geu 
cap 14. 

By 20 Geo. II. cap. 38. for the relief and ſupport ot 
maimed and diſabled ſcamen, and the widows and chit- 
dren of ſuch as ſhall be killed or drowned in the mer- 
chants ſervice, reciting that there is no penſion for ſea- 
men diſabled, &c. in the merchants tervice, and that the 
arc willing to allow 6d. per month out oi their wages, 
for the relief of ſuch as thall be ditabled, &c. and the 
widows: and children of ſuch as {ha!l be killed, &c. a 
corporation is erected, by the name of the preſident and 
governors, for the relief and ſupport of, &c. Wiio ma; 
purchaſe lands for building an hoſpital, d are 10 pro- 
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vide for ditfabled ſeamen therein, and to allow penfions 
to ſuch as they ſhall think proper, their widows an 
children. Seamen who have not ſerved five years in the 
merchants ſervice, and contributed 6d. per month, are 
not to have the benefit of this att. Seamen in the mer- 
chants ſervice are to pay 6d. per month, which the maſter 
of the ſhip is to retain out of their pay, and pay it to the 
corporation. Mariners in the Eaſt India company's ſer- 
vice are exempted from the duty, and excluded the be- 
neſit of this act. 13 Geo. II. cap. 17. See Greenwic/ 
Hosre1TaAL. 

Mariners wandering up and down, and who ſhall not 
ſettle themſelves to work, or have not a teſtimonial un- 
der the hand of a juſtice, ſhewing where they landed, 
and whither to go, &c. or having ſuch teſtimonial, if they 
excced the time limited more than fourteen days, not 
being ſick in their paſſage home, &c. are guilty of felony 
by 39 Eliz. cap. 17. But if they cannot work, for want 
thereof, the two next juſtices, upon their complaint, ſhall 
take order that they may be provided of work; or other- 


wiſe may tax the whole hundred, till relief ſhall be had. 


Stat. ibid. And every pariſh may be charged for relieving 
mariners, as for maimed ſoldiers z and they ſhall be re- 
lieved by the treafurer of the county, &c. 43 Ehz. 
cap. 3. 
By 1 Geo. II. ſtat. 2. cap. 14. no ſeaman aboard his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips can be arreſted for any debt, unleſs the fame 
e ſworn to amount to at leaſt 200. The method of 
ordering ſeamen in the royal fleet, and keeping up a re- 
gular diſcipline there, is directed by certain expreſs rules, 
articles, and orders, firſt enacted by the authority of 
parliament, ſoon after the Reſtoration: 13 Car II. ſtat. 
1. cap. 9. but ſince new-modelled and altered, after the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, 22 Geo. II. cap. 23. to remedy 
ſome defects, which were of fatal conſequence in con- 
ducting the preceding war. In thefe articies of the navy, 
almoſt every poſſible offence is ſet down, and the puniſh- 
ment thereof annexed : in which reſpect the ſcamen have 
much the advantage over their brethren in the land fer- 
vice; whoſe articles of war arc not enacted by purlia- 
ment, but framed from time to time, at the pleature of 
the crown. For theſe articles, fee Navy, Blackſt. 
Com. vol. i. p. 420. 


MarINERS-compaſs. See Co ASS. 
MARIO, in Ih eg, a name given by Pliny, and other 


of the old Roman authors, to a large fill: allied to the 
accipenſer or ſturgeon. There ſeems, from all that they 
have ſaid of it, great reaſon to believe that it was the fiſh 
we at preſent call uso, or the ichthyocolla-fiſh, from 
iſinglaſs made of it. Artedi makes this a ſpecies of the 
accipenſer or ſturgeon, and diſtinguiſhes it by the name 
of the aecipenſer without tubercles. 


MARJORAM, 9rizanum,in Botany, a genus of the d:dynam:a 


gymnſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
is of the lip kind, having a cylindrical compreſſed tube; 
the upper lip plain, erect, obtuſe, and indented z the un- 
der lip tritid, the ſegments being nearly equal; theſe are 
diſpoted on ſpikes, compoſed of oval coloured leaves, 
placed over each other like the ſcales of a fiſh ; the flowers 
kave four ſlender ſtamina, two being as long as the petal, 
the other two longer, terminated by ſingle ſummits; they 
have a four-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
inclining to the upper lip, crowned by a biſid ſtigma; 
the germen afterward turns to four ſeeds, ſhut up in the 
empalement of the flower. Miller enumerates thirteen 
ſpecies. and 1.4:nxus eleven. 

Tha common forget marjoram, though a plant ſo common- 
iy coltyated with ws, feldom or ever ripens its ſceds in 
Fngand ; ant, as it is an annual plant, we are obliged 
To arty to have 4 ſupply of its ſeeds from the ſouth of 
Fence and ſtalu, where it grows wild in great abundance. 
Tac ſeeds are town in the latter end of March, on a dry 
warm ſpot; and when they are come up about an inch 
high, they hold be tranſplanted into beds of rich earth, 
at ü inches dittance every way, theſe are to be watercd 
tit they have taken root, and cleared from the weeds 
auch it is alwavs found that thoſe which have been tran- 
olamed produce finer and larger knots of heads, than 
hoe which remain where they were ſown. They flower 
toward the latter end of July, at which time they are 
to be pullget up, and dried in a ſhady place for uſe. 
Miller. 

An etiontiul ois obtained from the leaves and tops of 
.at , Which, when carefully drawn, is of a 
pale yellow eur, and of a hot penetrating taſte, This 
nlant has been chiefly recommended in diſorders of the 
head and norres, in uterine obſtructions and mucous 
diſcharges, proceeding from a laxity and debility of the 
(lids, and a lluppith fate of the juices, and in the hu- 
movural althmas and catarrhs of old people. The powder 
„i the leaves, their diſtilled water, and the effential oi] 
properly d:uted, arc agreeable errhines, and accounted 
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particulatly uſeful in pituitous obſtructions of the noſſi 
and diſorders of the olfactory organs. Lewis. n 
Tic leaves and flowery tops of th: common wild may; 
ram, which grows on dry chalky hills and 1 Ky 
grounds, in ſeveral parts of Enpland, and "Roo 
June, have an agreeable aromatic tmell, and 3 pun * 
taſte, warmer than that of the garden aH a. 
much reſembling thyme; with which they 8 
agree in medicinal virtue. Infuſions of them ate rake 
times drank, as tea, in weakneſs of the ſtomach dif, N 
ders of the breaſt, for promoting perſpiration of th 
fluid ſecretions in general; they are fometimes uſed 1 
in nervinc and antt-rheumatic baths; and the powder of 
the dried herb as an errhine. Diſtilled with water <> 
yield a moderate quantity of a ver acrid, penetratin 
eſſential oil, ſmelling. ſtrongly of - narj ram, but lei 
agreeable than the herb itſelf; this oil is applied was 
little cotton, for caſing the pains of carious teeth and 
ſometimes diluted and rubbed on the noſtrils, or uff 
up the noſe, for attenuating and evacuating mucous hy. 
mours. Lewis. 

The dittany of Crete, which is a ſpecies of 95 ram 

with all the leaves woolly, and nodding ſpikes of flowers. 

is a very warm aromatic; the leaves, which impart thei 
virtues both to water and rectifled lpirit, tinging & 

former of a yellowiſh, and the latter of a greenith . 3 

have been chicfly recommended as emmenagoyue, lows. 

pharmic, and vulnerarvy. This fort was much value! 

among the ancients, and applauded by their poets, 1. 

was eſteemed a ſpecific for wounds of arrows, Which! 

drew out with wonderful exfe, and according to ther 
only grew in the iſland of Crete, and only in a little ob. 
ſcure corner of it, whence it obtained its name A amny 
Creticus. It ſtill grows in that ifland. M. Tournefcs: 
who was in Crete, detcribes the place where it grox:, 
and fays it fourithes there atmoit ail the year. 
This is a perennial plant, and though 2 native of fon; 
grounds in Greece, and the iſtand of Candy; beats the 
ordinary winters of our own climate. The top 
generally ſupplied from Italy, with the loaves tied vn in 
bundles, which arc oiten damaged or decaycd, and at 
beſt not ſuperior to choſe of our own growth. Lewis. 

MARIS, in /chthyo/ogy, a name given by Charleton and 
ſome others, to a fith called by the generality of both the 
ancient and modern writers, ſmaris, and by ſome Inge- 
menides, from its whitiſh colour, and its external re. 
ſemblance to the fiſh called mens and mane ; it is, like 
that ith, a ſpecies of the ſparus; and is diſtinguiſhed by 

having a black ſpot on each ſide, and the tail and bellz- 
fins red. 
MARISCA, a word uſed by chirurgical writers to expreſ: 
an excreſcence about the anus. 
MARITACACA, in Zoo/gy, the name of a very remark- 
able American animal, more uſually known by the name 
of the 0y0ssUM. 
MARITIME, of mare, ſia, denotes any thing belonging 
to the fea. 
MaR1TIME court. See CouRT of {dmiralty. 
MARITIME ate, is uſed in contradiction to the crvi! 
and MILITARY cſtate, to expreſs that part of his majefty+ 
lay ſubjects, that are occupied in naval or fea ſervice. 
See Makri1XxEs and Navy. 
MARITUS, in the chemical jargon, a word uſe to expret* 
the ſulphur of metals. The writers on the ſubject of the 
philoſophers ſtone uſually expreſs themſelves in 
enigmatical manner, calling ſulphur the huſband, 214 
mercury the wife in all metals; which, as they are m7” 
or leſs perſectly combined, make the metal more or ie 
pure, and approaching to perſection. | 
MARK, in Alatters of Commerce and Manufatlure, u H 
character ſtruck, or impreſſed, on various kinds ct cn 
moditics, either to thew the place where they were made, 
and the perſons who made them; or to witneſs ti 
have been viewed and examined by the officers of 
giſtrates charged with the inſpection of that manutactur?; 
or, laſtly, to thew that the duties impoſed thereon has 
been regularly acquitted. | 
Thus are cloths, leathers, cutlery-ware, paper, Piz“, 
weights, meaſures, &c. to be marked. 

The mark on goods alſo is what afcertains the prop*%*? 
or goodneſs thereof, &c. And if one man thall ute th! 
mark of another, to the intent to do him damage, 20 
upon the caſe lieth. A penalty is inflicted in this ce, 
by the ſtat. 23 Eliz. cap. 8. | 

Mank is alſo a particular ſign or character, known gn, 
the trader who pitches on it; whereby, being fixes t 
any commodity, he recollects the price it coft him. 
Theſe marks, otherwite called numeros, arc taken yi 
cording to the fancy of thoſe who uſe them; but, ca“ 
narily, they are choſen from among the letters of the 4 
war's each having a relation to ſome particular um 
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er of figures. They are of ſo much uſe in trade, - 


MAR 


Ader will not tab e it amiſo, if we inſert a httle 
the es as a model for their conſtruction : 


table to ſerve 


I UICIDLIEIIUUIII LIN 
D 
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4 mple will give the whole uſe of this table. Sup— 
One mY I would put on a piece of ſtuff, that it colt 
V. * 


1 er ell. 1 put an M for 205. an L for 1cs. 
37 for 3 „and 2 (; for 6d. ſo that the ſeveral letters 
+4 0 JS © 


y * „ 72 pm —_ q yu ”" * 
utten after each other (obſerving alu y to. 15 
1 9 1 -nce, by points) will 
(1illings from pounds, and from pence, „ 5) 
en mark NI. LH. (>. equal to 379. Gd. . 
make „„ may be diverſified infinitely, by adding 
Note, the mark may be Sol ran Le & 
8 2 he letters, in lieu of theſe. 
other figures re ee L f letters. all 
Ordinarily ſme word of a proper number of letters, a! 
. r nes, is choſen; that no relation may be traced 
{1 tETONT one . 4 1 , > ep 
—_ the letters: which may be done in the table here 
R . . $ 
Migk;-at Sca, the iame with LAND=mars. 
„ Fo1y5 . See LETTERS and Mana. 
Mar zun the Hunegt. A horſe maris, that is, he ſhews 
: dis dee by a black ſpot, called the bud or cue. of a bean, 
hieß appears when he is five and a halt, in the cavity 
vinch APPS: #4 . 
= the corner tecth, and is gone when the horle is cight 
c ve Ct | * . 9 
ö el. After that age he ceaſes to mark, and is ſaid 
be rezed. See EYE of a bean. 
ic A di ſame with counter-mar bed. 
++ Nowirrs. See BOWLING. 
„ Manke (/ a canonical book of the New Teſtament, 
3 t the four Goſpels. St. Mark wrote his 
Goſpel at Rome, where he accompanied St. Peter, in 
e war of Chriſt 64, or 68. Many of the moſt ancient 
51 18 -vS - 
writers aßert, that S!. Ma was no more than an ama- 
zuenſis or interpreter to St. Peter, who dictated this 
Goſpel to him; others afhirm that he wrote it after 
S., Peter's death. Tt-is probable that it was not com- 
[ 
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£4 long before Peter's death, and that it was not pub- 
ei, or did not become generally known, till after the 
ath of Peter and Paul. This Goſpel appears, from the 
a-counts given of it by the ancients, to contain the ſub- 
ce of Peter's preaching : and the Goſpel itſelf affords 
evidences of its being writ according to that apoſtle's diſ- 
courſes, or according to information and directions 
ven by him to this evangeliſt. Many circumſtances 
tending to Peter's honour, are not mentioned in this 
Goſpel : however there are many things that occur in 
this Goſpel, which are omitted by the other evangeliſts ; 
und this fac proves, that A lark was not an epitomiſer ol 
Mathes, as tome have ſuppoſed, nor of any other 
enthor. The learned have been alfo divided as to the 
laicuage this Goſpel was wrote in, ſome attrming it was 
compoted in Greek, which is the more general and pro- 
Þabie opinion, others in Latin. Several of the ancient 
hereties received only the Goſpel of St. Aar: others, 
among the Catholics, rejected the twelve laſt verſes of 
this Golpel. ut Dr. Lardner refers thoſe who doubt 
we genuinenefs of this part of the Goſpel, for ſatisfaQtion 


to De. MEN, and to the obſervations of Grotius, at the 


beg ming ot that chapter, and to Beza upon the ninth 
Veric 3 and for e plaining thoſe twelve veries, and recon- 


CLINT INEM V21t1i TNC . t! eva geliſts. he reters to Gro- 


2 , * 1 * * 
uns and other om mentators. Lardner 5 Cred. vol. XV. 


a congregation of regular canons, 
aun, dy Albert Spinola, a prieſt, towards 
cw cltth century. 
«2G a rule for them, which was approved, cor- 
anch confirmed, by ſeveral fucceeding popes. About 
r 1459, they were reformed, and followed only 
itte of St. Juguſtine. 
egston, which at firſt conſiſted of eighteen or 
r houles of men, and of ſome for women, lituate 
ombardy, and the {tate of Venice, having flouriſhed 
four hundred years, declined by little and 
i was at length reduced to two convents; and, 
154, that of &. ares at Mantua, which was the 
cue, Was given, With the conſent of pope Gregory XIII. 
te CAMALDBULIANS; and ſo the congregation be. 
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8 Cue extinct, 
S AR „ ET, of, an order of knighthood in the re- 
public of . 


eraugeliſt. 
\ wyy - | wg PH * x * . . . 
The ams 0 ine order are, a lion winged gules, with this 
USYICO ve dai. PF f *? 11. — 
wee K. Pas , Marce ecvangeliſia. This order is never 
erred but on thote who have done ſignal ſervices to 
Et commonwealth, 
2A%K, or Marc. alty i 
an“ Or MARC, alſo denotes a weight uſed in ſeveral 
L ei FM _ - _ 9 0 o 0 
* I or Kurope, and for ſeveral commodities, eſpecially 
Faun 1 . 8 
Dietel ler in France: where it was introduced under 
ee J. about the year 1080. 
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The mark is divided into eight ounces, or ſixty-four 
drachms, or a hundred and ninety two deniers or penny- 
weights, or a hundred and ſixty cſteriins, or three hun- 
dred mailles, or fix hundred and forty felins, or four 
thouſand fix hundred and eight grains. 

In Holland, particularly at Amſferdam, the mar: weight 
is alſo called Croy- weight, and is equal to that of Paris. 
When gold or filver are fold by the marc, it is divided 
into twenty-four carats z the carat into eight penny- 
weights, the penny-weight into trwentv-ſour grains; ai 


J aid 
the grain into twenty-four primes. See CanacrT. 


1 5-0 , . 3 
MARK is alſo uſed among us for a money of account z and, 


in {tome other countries, for a coin. 

The Eugliſh mark is two-thirds of a pound ſterling, or 
135. 4d and Matthew Paris obſerves, it was of the ſame 
value in 1104. The ancient Saxons, as many antiqua- 
rians have ſuppoticd, called the marc, MAN Cs, or man- 

| 

PenCccy i. c. to ſeven ſhillings and fix pence of our money, 
But Dr. Mille 'y dean of Exeter, has latcly tuggeſted that 
the MANCUS and mark were not the ſame. Mr. Clarke 
obſerves, that the Daniſh filver mark was 205. or one 
hundred Saxon pennies; and that the gold mark was 
twelve times as much; whereas the French marh was 
13s. 44. or one hundred and fixty pence 


cfay and mare; among them it was equivalent to thirty 


ence: and he has 
ſhewn, that the method of computing by the filver mar- 
was introduced later into France, where it commenced 
between A. D. 1075, and 10093, than into England. He 
diſcovers traces of it in England, from the Daniſh kings 
till aſter the time of Henry II. The gold coins ſtruck 
from Edw. III. to Edw. IV. were diviſions of the mark, 
as half--aris, quarter-mar#s, and half-quarter-marks, at 
65. 8d. 35. 44. 2 d. cach : but from Edw. IV. when our 
connections with France ceaſed, the old way of comput- 
ing by the pound came again into faſhion; but, as that 
by marks was jointly uſed, angels, and angelots, or half- 
angels, at 65. 84. and 3s. 4d. each, paſſed ſometimes 
as parts of them. However about forty years afterwards, 
this regard to the marks in our coins was quite laid aſide, 
and all the principal gold coins were ſtruck in proportion 
to the pound ſterling. Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, 
and Engliſh Coins, &c. p. 307, &c. 


The mirk-lubs, or Lubeck-mark, uſed at Hamburgh, is 
alſo a money of account, equal to one-third of the rix- 
dollar, or to the French livre. Each mark is divided into 
ſixteen ſols lubs. 


Meark-lubs, or danſch, is alſo a Daniſh coin, equal to ſix- 
teen ſols-lubs, or twenty French ſols. 


Laſtly, mark is a copper-coin in Sweden, equal to two 
pence farthing ſterling. It is divided into eight rouſtias, 
and each rouſtiq into two allereures. 

The Swediſh ſilrer mark is a money of account, equal 


” ww 


to three copper arts; though ſome make it a real coin. 
nee Cor. 


MARKET), a public place in a city or town, where provi- 


ſions are expoſed to ſale. 


he word is formed from the French march, which fig- 
nihes the fame. 


Mank 1 alfo uſed for a liberty or privilege, either by 


grant or preſcription, whereby a town is enabled to keep a 
mus bet. 
Brac ton obſerves, that one a- tt ought to he diſtant from 
all others at leaſt ſix miles and a half, and a third of an 
half. See Fair. 
in former times, it was <uſtoinary to have molt fairs and 
markets kept on Sundays, and in the church- vard ; ſo that 
matters of bufincts and devotion were tranſacted all at 
the tame place and time; which cuſtom, though pro- 
hibited by ſeveral kings, particularly 13 Ed. I. ſtat. 2. 
cap. 6. was yet held up till the reign of king Henry VT. 
when it was effectually ſuppreſſed, 27 Hen. VI. cap. 5. 
In many places they are {till kept in the church-yard, 
In the country, things fold in the markets, are to be in 
the uſual place appointed for the fale : but in London, 
every ſhop is a market overt, for ſuch goods as are put 
there, to be fold by the trade of the owner; though it 
the ſale be in a warehouſe, and not publicly in the thop, 
the property 18 not altered. Sale upon a Sunday, though 
in a fair or market, will not alter the propertics of the 
thing ſold. 
Perſons that dwell in the country, may not ſell wares by 
retail in a market-town, except in open fairs; but coun- 
trymen may ſell goods in groſs there. 1 and 2 P. and 
M. cap. 7. All contracts for any thing vendible in 
markets, &c. {hall be binding, and fales alter the property, 
if made according to the following rules. 1. The ſale is 
to be in a place that is open, fo that any one who paſſeth 
by may fee it, and be in a proper place for ſuch goods. 
2. It muit be an actual ſale, for a valuable conſideration. 
3- The buyer is not to know, that the ſeller hath a wrong- 
ful poſſeſſion of the goods ſold. 4. The ſale mutt not be 
fraudulent, betwixt two, to bar a third perſon of his right. 
4 G 5. There 
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g. There is to be a ſale and a contract, by perſons able 
to contract. 6. The contract muſt be originally and 
wholly in the market overt. 7. Toll ought to be paid, 
where required by ſtatute. 8. The ſale ought not to be 
in the night, but between ſun and ſun ; though if the ſale 
be made in the night, it mT bind the parties. Sale of 
goods ſtolen in London, to brokers, &c. alters not the 
property, 1 Jac. I. cap. 21. And the ſtatutes, which 
ordain, that toll-takers ſhall be appointed in markets and 
fairs, to enter in their books the names of horſes, &. 
ſecurc the property of ſtolen horſes to the owner, although 
ſold in a fair or market, if he repays what was, bona fade, 
paid for the tonsE. 2 and 3 P. and M. cap. 7. 31 Eliz. 
cap. 12. A piepowder couk ir is incidental to a market, 
as well as a fair: keeping a fair or mart, otherwiſe than 
it is granted, as on two days, when only one 15 granted, 
or on any other day than that appointed, &c. is cauſe of 
forfeiture. And if a perſon erects ſtalls in a market, and 
does not leave room for the people to ſtand and fell their 
wares, fo that they are thereby forced to hire ſuch ſtalls, 
taking money for the uſe of them is extortion. 
lakKer, court of the clerk of the, is incident to every fair 
and murtet in the kingdom, to puniſh miſdemeanors there- 
in; aid a COURT of pre paudre is to determine all diſputes 
relating to private or civil property. The object of this 
juriſdiction, (ſee ſtat. 17 Car. II. cap. 19. 22 Car. II. 
cap. 8. 23 Car. II. cap. 12.) is principally the cogni- 
zance of weights and meaſures, to try whether they be 
according to the true ſtandard thereof or no: which 
{tandard was anciently committed to the cuſtody of the 
biſhop, who appointed xome clerk under him to inſpect 
the abuſe of them more narrowly ; and hence this ofhcer, 
though now uſually a layman, is called the clerk of thc 
market. If they be not according to the ttandard, then, 
befide the puniſhment of the party by fine, the weights 
and meaſures themſelves ought to be burnt. This is the 
loweſt court of criminal jurifdittion in the kingdom. 


Market, clerk of the, in theking's Iliouſhold. See CLERK. 
MARXKE T-t;uw715, Sce Towns. 
MARKING+-yarn, in ſhips of war, is white yarn ſpun the 


wrong way, and put into all cordage of thice inches and 


upwards, as the king's work. Blank!. Nav. Expol. p. 103. 


MARLLE, MakrGa, a kind of flightly cohcrent earth, not 


in the leaſt ductile or viſcid while moiſt, moſt caſily 
diffuſible in, and diſunited by water, and by it reduced 
into a ſoft looſe incoherent mais. Marles are earths com- 
poſed of different proportions of argillaceous and calca- 
reous earths : from the latter they derive the property of 
eſterveſcing with acids, and they are fuſible by fire, as 
all mixtures of theſe two carths are. By a leſs heat, it 
the calcareous earth predominates, they are calcinable 
into a kind of quick-lime ;z and if the clay predominates, 
they may be changed by fire into hard matles, capable of 
itriking 1gnited ſparks from ſteel. 
Ihe word comes from the ancient Celtic marga, mention- 
ed by Pliny: it was afterwards called margilu. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of marlc, of diſterent colours and 
qualiticsz as the aſh and grey, the yellow, the brown, 
and the blue; but the principal are white and red. Of 
the white, ſome are not acted upon by acids, as the terra 
SAM and ME1.14, and others are alcaline, as the 
ſtern, Chia and CimoLla. The red marles are not 
acted upon by acids, and are uſed as manure; the aſhen 
Gray are alkaline; the yellow are not acted upon by acids, 
+] are uſed as manures; the brown are the different 
ſpociesof FULLER'S earth; and the blue, not acted upon 
by acids, are uſed for manure. 
"the mar les in the northern parts of England contain ſand, 
and run into a fort of loam : thoſe in Suſlex are more 
jike fuller's carth, and therefore are by much the fatteſt 
and richeſt. 
arl', in general, is much of the nature of chalk ; and 
the potters find, that when either chalk or mar/e happen 
to be mixed with their clay, they will burn with the reſt 
of the ſubſtance, and the veſſels will ſeem very ſound ; 
but as ſoon as any water is put in them, they will run, 
the chalk or marle having been burnt into a fort of lime, 
and flaking like common lime with the water. 
he marles that arc ſo ſandy, that they can ſcarce hold 
together, are a very good manure for cold clay-lands, 
and are an objection to the general rule, that mar/e 18 not 
to be uſed to clay. Arle, in general, ſuits beſt with 
hot lands, for it is apt to bind and fadden the tough clays ; 
but as there are no rules without their exceptions, where 
mirle is not laid tov thick, and is not of too binding a 
kind, it will often very much improve paſture-grounds, 
though they are upon a clayey foi!. 
Cow-thut or ſtone-1mar le 18, in molt countries, found un- 
der clay, or low black land, feven or eight feet deep; clay 
and tbeel-marle ſometimes under ſandy land : in clayey 
zround it ſeldom lies more than three ſoot deep; but in 
{andy one's it is often much deeper. The tone, flate, or 
nale 15 Sound new rivers and fides of hills, and ts 4 
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very laſting manure : the peat or delving may, 3 


ſtrongeſt of all, and found on the ſides of 

wet boggy grounds. "The paper mas le, which ages 
coals, is little eſteemed. Ihe Suſſex may}; 7 : Den 
ſhews itſelf pretty low among the broken ſtrata oy 
ing grounds. 2. Ma 


For the digging of mar/c they commonty vg. pick 
. * . . % FL. =} 
ſhovels, ſpades, and wheei-barrovs ; and where . 


* 


is broad, that they can make an eaſy aſc ut, fy al 
- 22 . «hy E 

of four feet ten inches long, and two feet tl. 

. * "Ch. * x VAAcTtCt t ee Inc 
wide, and about Fourteen inches deep, made fo that «1, 
is very eaſily ſhot out of them. OY 
The goodneſs of marles, favs Miller, may be 
judged of by their purity and uncomp | 


” 
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by their colour: tlius, if the mare will heat , 


I 


like dice, or into thin flakes, or is fmooth fike! 


: A : OI 14 Ke 1 5 
and without mixture ol gravel: or ſid; if it xm 
. . . x * F v * $24 14 
like flate ſtones, and ſhatter aftor wet, or turn 0 
gs 8 1 ' 8 e 
when it has been expoſed to the ſung or not 8 
* 1 17 * 1 * 18 fo-oy Is 4 _— * _ 
gether when thoroughly dry, like toupl e! 3 but! 


and tender, and will open, and not bind, the lune 


the goodneſs of mari, by putting ſome of it into n. 

of water; and reckon it good, 11 it diffolyes a8 "KF, 
comes to the bottom 5 if i: parkle in the Water ey | 
fat between the fingers; but the ſureſt lign of _ 2 
neſs is, if it diſſolves by wet or ſreft. "The ſtren . 
marle may alto be known, by putting a jump of ; BE 
glaſs of good vinegar, where a conliderable ferment; 100 
Indicates its goods. 

Marte is ſuppoſed by ſome to be fruitful from its füt 
oily quality: the ſalt it is ſuppoicc! to contract from | 
air, and therefore many are of opinion, that the Jon; 
it is expotcd to the air before it is uſed, the better. They 
lay it upon the graſs-ground, in ſome places, three or fon 
yours betore they plow it up: an when they core: the 
arable lands with mal, they will not plow, in us 
places, to more than an inch decp, that they mar ut 
bury it. Markham, indeed is of a contrary c&finion; and 
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would have it buried deep, that the ſor may not dran 
out its virtue. The mont of dient Plat 
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themſeives ſo d:Torent, that both tha 
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and tloic of the north of Fngiznd ſeldom g much 
good to the lands, unleis they are expoſed a long time 
firſt. 

Others, however, aſcribe the fertilizing quality of mart 
to its calcareous carth, which is known to be a powell 


fertilizer of land: or it may introduce a certain degree 


4 Ta 

of tenacity into too light and ſandy foils, by which 
means the water, which is the principal pabulum of 
plants, is prevented from eſcaping too fait by evapotaticn. 
The experience of the farmers in different places has 
ſhewn alſo, that different times are to be obſerved for the 
laying it on, according to its nature and that of the land 
to be improved by it. In Suſſex they always lay on the 
marle in the beginning of winter; and in Stzffordſiir 
in May and June. Good mare will flake like lime with 
the ſun's heat in a hot day, eſpecially if there has her- 
33 any rain. Some farmers Harrow in the marie, ul 
xefore they plow the land, which is a very good way tg 
mix it pericctly. Cole- ſccd, clover, and all kinds of hay- 
plants, grow well upon mar/cd lands. Lands feated e 
marle are uſually very rich, though in their own -natvrs 
cold and heavy. The deeper theie lands arefturnee uh 
in plowing, the better crops they will always pick 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 9s. f 

It is a very material circumſtance in the mar !in7 ot H, 
to find out how much the land requires of this manu; 
and till experience has thoroughly ſhewn this, 1! is beth 
to err in laying on tov little than too much; been! 5 
the latter is a fault not to be remedied. It is to be de. 
ſerved alſo, that marie never makes fo great unprover 
ment on land the firſt year as it does afterwards: 

In Staffordſhire, they lay two hundred low! of marte upon 
an acre of land of the common kind; but where po 
ſoil is black, loote, and ſandy, or ful! of worms, they V1” 
lay on three or four kundred load to an gere; u bein « 
rule with them, that this fort of ſoil cannot be mare wy 
much. If the mould be thin, the lefs murlc docs z idee 
it muſt have the more. 2 
It is beſt ſowing of ma: ονẽỹ]u,s under furrow 3 decals 
if theſe lands are well hutbanded, they will be very nes 
low and hollow, which will occation the carts Huss 
from the roots of the corn, if it ſtand too Light Ii 2 
faddens land, or makes it ſtitf or binding, it mult be r. 
dunged, and laid down for grats. In Staflordſlure, 1 
their land is mar, their way is to take the 2 
lowing : after ihe firit crop of wheat is off, they pn 
in the wheat ſtubble in December, and it ce 
proves irolty, to mellow it, they do not p! a 1 
April. 'Ihey then tow it with barley, «lowing Te 
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f ſeed to an Acre. The common produce of this | 253; and the quantity of water raiſed by it, amounts to 
buſhels 0 Is. After they ſow peas, for which they 258 tons in twenty-four hours, or near 220 tons per 
is thirty buſhels. the February following, allowing only Li: or 34 tons per minute: but the London-bridge 
low only — to an acre, as in the barley. Next | waTER-works, with four wheels only, raiſe 11724 tons 
three eur intend ſix crops, they ſow wheat again in twenty-four hours, which is almoſt twice and a quarter 
after ths, | — 5 ; the fifth crop is 1 again; and as much. Some of the largeſt of our fire or $TEAM- 
upon the E 1 red oats. Some ſow two or three engines, uſed in England, will raiſe as much water as 
the ſixth NN the ground has been well marled, but | that of Marty to the ſame height, and not coſt above 
crops more, We! ro, oool. 
hat is much better let alone. 8 ö „ b b 84 15 2 11 4 
wat” for the marle they uſe in manuring their lands This machine, which began to work in 1682, and is fat 
In e hey meet with foſſile horns, and other curious to have colt coſt above four millions of pounds ſterling, 
n lrelan. 585 J V always lies in the bottoms of low bogs. was made by one Rannequin, a common mechanic of 
foſſils. : 2 in So other places, and is found by Liege, and has a great many excellent contrivances z but 
ee augres made for that purpoſe. M0 uſually lies dice" 2 a 3 8 ag It m__ _ done, 
-» five, ſeven, or nine fect depth. 1 he obtaining it in * e t : ma er ak r. "y ef Now t Ed ; oF. cp 
many places is attended with very conſiderable expences, eine all the advantages of whic it was capable. Hence 
Wen of the water. The manner of digging it 15 appears the neceſſity of a mechanic s being well acquaint - 
ogg Wh expo) ſix able labourers, and a ſupernume- ed with mathematics z or that able mathematicians thould 
ara ; _ theſe cut up a hole of twelve feet ſquare, which apply Es 2 e e ice Lee 2 8 _ 
i ſuppoſed a pit that this number Ol men can manage in not thim It UOCTIOW them ko UITEL Workmen. OCC Leilagul- 
e ape e 1 row it and two throw Exper. Philoſ vol. ii. p. 442 to 449. 
one day. Two men dig, two t:row it up, and twe e hag e 5 eee 
it by and the ſupernumerary man ſupplies detects on all CECOTL = to ; * Jer noulit's ne trans Oily knie 1 N O 
6 4 n. For the brit three feet they dig through Al the machine of Marty is not more than 7; of its abſojutc 
e pan fit for making of turf or fuel. Under this Erde 3 that is, therc is a loſs of ; of that force. Dan. 
8 f.oravel, of about half a foot. Under Bernoul. Hydrodyn. p. 182. 
lies a ſtratum of gravel, i ; , ß made of ke 
this often, for three feet more, there is a more kindly "0 4 xo Rn hel may cke 5 0 * * 
moſs, which would make better fuel. This lower ſtra- 2 o , _ os wah 1 = usb f wh oy JP ohh 
tum of turf is always full of ioſſile wood, which is uſually 15 gs c 852 =o ö 4 dae þ 0 ; — — EY * 
| { ſoft, that the ſpade cuts as caſily through it, as through 1 uſe it a oo to * = his of my - — 1 As ey 
the earth it lies in. Under this, for about three inches, * C:1 * — 2 22 end of the block. , 8 ee | 
| i: found a ſeries of leaves, principally of the oak ; theic AR 2 2, MN Kea Language, de notes the ts ; 3 
,npear very fair to the eye, but fall to pieces on touching; any {mall line, as 2 ſpun-xarn, pack-t read, e 
- aud this ſtratum i; ſomctimes interrupted with vaſt heaps about à rope, 10 that every turn 18 tecured by a fort 04 
of ſeed, which from to be broom or furze-ſced. In ſome ro. 10 a - RON hed in cafe all the reit ſhould be 
1 places there app*4r berries of difterent kinds ; and in vr wo 0 : 25 40 ou wy A 7 0 6 
e others, ſeveral tpecies ot ſcu- plants, all lying in the fame A arty 1 Comm ul uſed to faſten 1580 1 25, Calle 
confuled manner as the cak-eaves. Under this vegetable parſling or PARC*1LLING, upon the ſurtace of a rope, to 
t raum there lies one of blue clay, half a ſoot thick, and | Prevent it ſrom being galled by another rope that rubs 
x uſually full of ſea-{hells. This blue clay is not fo toug! againſt it, to attach che ſoot of a Fail to its hot-rope, &. 
a3 common clay, but is thrown careſuily up, and uicd as MAaRIL1NG a fail, is when being fo een bolt-rope, 
n mariein ſome places. Under this always appcar the right that a matte be fewed i the Jail is | WECNCAU by 
1 marle ; thc ſtratum of tliis 15 uſuaily {from two to four a eit, put through. 1110 eye-let holes, made in it fer 
4 feet thick, and ſometimes much more. Phil. Tranſ. N] that purpole, under the bolt-rop2. ; 
t 304. Pp. 122. MARL1NG=/pike, is an iron pin, tapered to a point, and 
Ca This marie looks like buried lime, and is full of ſhells; furniſhed with a large round head. It 1s principally uled 
me which arc uſually of a ſmall ſize, and of the periwinkle to penetrate the twilts or ſtrands of a rope, in order to 
kind ; but there are ſeveral other ſorts, at times, found mtroduce the ends ot ſome other through the intervals, 
17 5 among them. Among this marlc, and often at the very in the art of knotting or lplicing. It 13 ao ated 28 4 
ti bottom of it, are found great numbers of very large horns lever, on. many other occations, abont the igmzg, par- 
Tee of the deer-kind, which are vulgarly called clks-horns. ticularly in fixing the ſe17ings upon the throuas, block- 
uch Theſe, where they join to the head, are thick and round; ſtrops, clues of the ſails, Kc. Saran? 4 
| of and at that join:ng there grows out a branch, which 1s MARMALADE, a contection mad ot the JUTE Or way 
ion. About a {oo0t long, and {ecms to have hung quit OVer the ſome fruit, as plums, apricots, QUINCCS, boiled WILL il. 
þas creature's eyes; it grows {till round for about a foot | Far into a conſiſtence. 5 PEE Sb 
the above this, and then ſpreads broad, and terminates in Ihe marmalade of quinces is the moſt frequent: it is ſub- 
and branches, long and round, turning with a ſmall bend. aſtringent, andgrateful to the ſtomach. _ ; 
the the labourers are obliged to work in a hurry in all theſe MARMARO-pr era, in Natural Hiſtory, 18 4 ſpecics of 
oh pits, fo that they ſeldom bring them out whole. There {tones forming continued itrata, bright and beautiful, oft 
Wich are alſo, at times, found the leg- bones, and other parts 21 . pete e, een o . ron 
her- of the tkeletons of the ſame beaſts; but this more rare] they will take a good PONIN | in al WHICH particulars they 
uit only 2 few together, and but in * places. + agres with the genus of MARBLES, but ditter from them 
7 10 Mak, in Medicine, has been citeemed an aſtringent, and | m that they are never calcareous, nor do they ferment 
hay- gen as ſuch in diarrhceas, dyſenteries, and hæmor— with acids. To the fame claſs belong the GkANITES 
den ralges: the red kind is preferred for the laſt intention, and the PORPHYRIES, g 0 
k tough the dillerence is hardly worth regarding. The The marmar9-profera are ſtones ' of a compact, uni- | 
1 Germans give it alſo in fevers, in convulſions, and parti- orm texture, like that of marbles; ſome of them arc | 
Ic _ Cularly 3 epileptic caſes; alſo in internal bruiſes. vitriaſible, others not; and ſome are of ſuch hardacts, as \ 
| MARLE dice, in Huſbandry, a name given by the people of | to ſtrike tire with ſtecl. Of this kind is the BASAL TES. 
05 Staffordſhire to a reddiſh Mare, that breaks into tmall | Da Coſta's Hiſt. Foil. p. 252, XC. : ; 
ure: ſquare pieces like dice, or elſe into thin flakes, in the MARMARY GAL, a word uſed by the old writers in me- | 
manner of lead-ore, and looks ſmooth on the ſurface. dicine, to expreſs ſparks of hre, or the appearance OL |} 
C: [is ls a good manure, and the way of judging which ſuch flathing before the eyes in ſome diſorders. | 
e 0 of it is belt, is to expoſe it to the air in rainy weather, or MARMOR, marble, in Natural Hiftory. See MARBLE. 
rouce to put it in water. That which moulders ſooneſt to |MARMORARLA, in Botany, a name given by fome authors 
powder in the air, and breaks quickeſt in the water, is] to the brancha ina. 
vpe lure to be the belt, and proves very benelicial to land. MARMORA'TA aurium, a term uſed by ſome authors to 
5 MARLY, machine of, in Hydraulics, is a very complex expreſs car Wax. 8 
An machine for railing water, at Marly, about ten miles MARMORELLA, in Bztany, a name by which fome au- 
ip narth-weſt of Paris, the primum mobile whereof is an thors have called AGRIMONY. 
4 (09 arm of the river Seine, which, by its ſtream, furnithing MARMOREUS tartarns, a word uſed by ſome authors to 
age!) a Al of water, of three feet, turns fourteen large wheels, expreſs the hardeſt kind of the calculus, or STONE in the 
which work the handles, and theſe with piſtons raiſe the human bladder. 
cat Vater into the pumps, and with other piſtons force it up MARMOROIDZE, in Natural Hiſttry, arc ſtones, which, 
Los in pipes againſt the aſcent of a hill to a reſervoir in a | in their nature, texture, appearance, and other proper- | 
nbi ſtone tower. The baſon of the tower, which receives | ties, reſemble MARBLES ; and only differ from them, in 
mar. lie water raiſed from the river, is 610. fathom diſtant | that the bodies of this genus never form continued ſtrata, þ 
e vel rom the river, and 500 feet higher than the lower end but are only found in looſe independent males, lodged | 
„ ale ol the lucking pipes of the lower engines of the machine. in ſtrata of other ſubſtances. Mir. Da Coſta ſubdivides 
pſt bog baſon lupplies an aqueduct of thirty-lix arches z theſe into marmoroide of a plain ſtructure, and thole | 
= . ry wy is ſeparned into difterent conduits, N ſhells, * and other extrancous bodies. 
Yin til and Trianon Th arly, and formerly led it to Verſailles it. Follils, p- r C. 
han ' e number of pumps in this machine is MARMO I-f/4. Sce FALX. 3 | 
a = + 4+ 
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MARMOTTE, murmotta, mus marmota, of Linnæus, in 
Zoclogy, the mountain-rat, a creature very common in 
many parts of Europe, and frequently carried about as a 
ſhew by the poor Savoyards, It is about the ſize of a 
leveret; its whole figure and appearance are like the com- 
mon rat, whence it has its name; its fur is much harder 
or harſher than that of the rabbit, and its colour a reddiſh 
tawney; the end of its tail is black; its eyes are large and 
prominent, and its ears ſhort, hid in the fur, and ſeeming as 
if cut off; it has two large teeth at the ſront of cach jaw, 
as the ſquirrel, and other creatures of this kind, and theſe 
are not white, but yellow, as in the beaver ; its noſe and 
mouth are adorned with a large number of black whiſkers, 
making a ſort of beard the tail is about five inches long, 
and the legs are thick and corcred with long hair; its 
toes, which are four before and five behind, are difpoled 
as in the bear, and its claws are very long and ſtrong, by 
means of which it digs the carth very readily ; it makes 
great uſe of its hinder legs, and ſometimes walks on 
them in an erect poſture its back always appears very 
fleſhy and fat, though the reſt of the body be erer ſo 
lean. Ray, Syn. Quad. p- 221. 7b. III. Qu fig. 32. 
They will play with one another in the manner of kit- 
tens, and make a ſoſt and not diſagreeable noiſe on thoſe 
occaſions ; but when they are provoked, or when they 
ate aſfected, as they always are by a change of weather, 
they make a very ſhrill and difagreeable ſqueaking. The 
marmotte is a creature ealily bred up tame, and will be 
perfectly good humoured and familiar, but it hates dogs. 
'This animal, in Poland, is ſaid to herd in large commu- 
nities, and to be governed by a regular policy. 
There are other ſpecies in Maryland, Canada, Germany, 
Ruflia, and Lapland. See Sable-Mousz. Pennant's Zool. 
p. 270, &c. 

MARONITES, in Feclefaſtical Hiſtary, a ſect of eaſtern 
Chriſtians, who follow the Syrian rite, and are ſubject 
to the pope z their principal habitation being on mount 
Libanus. | 
Moſheim informs us, that the doctrine of the Moxo- 
THELITES, condemned and exploded by the council of 
Conſtantinople, found a place of refuge among the Mar- 
daites, a pcople who inhabited the mounts Libanus and 
Antilibauus, and who, about the concluſion of the ſeventh 
century, were called aronites, after Mare, their firſt 
biſhop z a name which they {till retain. None, he ſays, 
of the ancient writers, give any certain account of the 
firſt perſon who inſtructed theſe mountaineers in the 
doctrine of the Monothelites : it is probable, however, 
from ſeveral circumſtances, that it was John Maro, whoſe 
name they had adopted; and that this ececleſiaſtie re- 
ceived the name of Maro, from his having lived in the 
character of a monk, in the famous convent of St. Maro, 
upon the borders of the Orontes, before his ſettlement 
among the Mardaites of mount Libanus. One thing is 
certain, from the teſtimony of Tyrius and other unex- 
ceptionable witnefles, as alſo from the mcſt authentic 
records, viz. that the MMaronites retained the opinions 
of the Monothelites until the twelfth century, when 
abandoning and renouncing the doctrine of one will in 
Chrilt, they were re-admitted, in the vear 1182, to the 
communion of the Roman church. The moſt learned 
of the modern Murouites have left no method unemployed 
to defend their church againſt this accuiation 3 they have 
laboured to prove, by a variety of teſtimonies, that their 
anceltors always perievered in the Cathohic faith, in their 
attachment to the Roman pontitt, without cver adopting 
the doctrine of the Monophyſites, or Monothelites. But all 
their efforts are inſuſſicient to prove the truth of theſe 
aſſertions to ſuch as have any acquaintance with the hiſto- 
ry of the church, and the records of ancient times 
for to all ſuch, the teſtimomes they allege will appear 
abſolutely fictitious and deſtitute of authority. Eccl. 
Hitt. vol. ii. p. 37, &c. 8vo. edit. 

Fauſtus Nairon, a Maronite, ſettled at Rome, has pub- 
liſhed an apology for Maron, and the reſt of his nation. 
His tenet is, that they really took their name from the 
Aaron, who lived about the year 40%, and of whom 
mention is made in Chryſoſtom, 'Theodoret, and the 
Menologium of the Greeks. He adds, that the ditciples 
of this Aaron ſpread themſelves throughout all Syria; 
that they built ſeveral monaſteries, and, among others, 
one that bore the name of their leader; that all the Sy- 
rians, who were not tainted with hereſy, took refuge 
among them; and that, for this reaſon, the heretics of 
thoſe times called them Maronites. 
Moſlhieim obſerves, that the ſubjection of the Maronites 
to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff, was 
agreed to with this expreſs condition, that neither the 
popes nor their emiſſaries thould pretend to change or 
aboliſh any thing that -related to the ancient rites, moral 
precepts, or religious opinions of this people : ſo that, 
in reality, there is nothing to be found among the Maro- 


nites that favours of popery, if we except their 

ment to the Roman pontiff, who is obliged to 2 
dear for their friendſhip. For, as the Alen *. 
the utmoſt diſtreſs; of poverty, under the tyrannic th 
of the Mahometans, the biſhop of Rome is e Joke 
neceſſity of furniſhing them with ſuch ſubſidies, *. 
appeaſe their oppretlors, procure a ſubſiſtence f 22 
biſhop and clergy, provide all things requiſite 1 their 
ſupport of their churches, and the uninterrupted . oy 
cite or public worſhip, and contribute in general t Ln. 
their miſery, It is certain that there are 1 
Syria, Who Kill beliold the church of Rome W 
greateſt averiton and abhorrence; nav, what is Ri, = 
remarkable, great numbers of that nation refs. © 
Italy, EVEN u der the eye of the pontiff, Oppoſed his 3 
thority during the Jait century, and threw the: 
of Rome into great perplexity. One body of * 
non-conforming A7areonites retired into the” Alle g 
Piedmont, where they joined the Waldenſes; ann... 
above fix hundred in number, with a biſhop and & 1 
eceleſiaſtics at their head, fled into Corſicacand TR | 
the protection of the republic of Genoa, againſt 2 
lence of the inquiſitors. Eccl. Hitt. vol. 5, p. Fos 
The Marenites have a patriarch, who refides in 2 

naſtery of Cannubin, on mount Libanus, and f 
title ot patriarch of Antioch, and the name or Peter = 
it he emed deſirous of being conſidered as the ſacecs... 
of that apoſtle. He is elected by the clergy and the 5 

ple, according to the ancient cuſtom ; but, "M2 2 
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reumon with the church of Rome, he is obliged to la. 

a bull of confirmation from the pope. He keeps © 

petual cclibacy, as well as the reſt of the biſhops ki; 

luſſragans : as to the re{l of the eccleſiaſtics _ kin 

allowed to marry before ordination ; and vet the non: 5 

life is in great citeem among tliem. Their monks we of 

the order of St. Antony, and live in the moſt chſcyr- 
places in the mountains, far from tlie commerce of ti. 

world, 8 

As to their faith, they agree in the main with the veſt 

the Eaſtern church. Their prieſts do not ſay maſs Gogh 
but all lay it together, ſtanding round the altar. They 
communicate in unleavened bread ; and the laity km 
hitherto partaken in both kinds, though the practice of 
communicating in one has of late been getting ſootins, 
having been introduced by little and little. In Lent the; 
eat nothing, unleſs it be two or three hours before fur. 
riling : their other faſtings are very numerous, 

79 MAROON, in Sea Language, is to put one or me: 
ſailors athore upon a deſolate iſland, under prcrence 6: 
their having committed ſome great crime. Inis derek. 
able expedient has been repeatedly practifed by tome . 
human commanders of merchani-thins, particularl in 
the Weſl Indies. | 

MAROTIC Vie, in the French Pictry, denotes a peculiar; 
gay, pleaſant, yet ſimple and natural manner of writs, 
introduced by Clement Afar, and tince imitated |: 
other authors, but with moſt ſucceſs by De la Fonte, 
and Rouſfleau. 

The difference between the Aur otic and the burlkfyvc 
ityle is thus aſſigned: the Maurstie makes a choice; the 
burletque admits of all. 'The iirft is the mott ſimple; 
but its ſimplicity has its nobleneſs; and, where its own 
age will not furniſh natural expreſſions, it borrows then 


from former times: the latter is low and grovelling, nc 


+ 
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which people of taite deſpiſe. The one reſuns 1tfeit 


preſents be fit for its paintings, and takes nothing bu: 
what carries with it ſomewhat of delicacy and mirtu: 
the other runs headlong into buffoonery, and aſtects ce 
thing that is extravagant and groteſque. Sec DUR 
LESQUE, 


| MAROTTI, in Botany, is a tall tree growing in Malabar, 


with leaves like thoſe of bay, bearing a round blog 
fruit, including a very large, hard, and yellowifh fta, 
containing ten or eleven kernels. The oil extracted from 
the ſeeds or kernels of the fruit, eaſes pains, and us 
the ſcabies and itchings, being rubbed on the parts K 
is good allo, for eyes infeſted with ſalt humour; and 
mixed with aſhes, it is ſucceſsfully applied to impottures 
and abſceſſes in cows, and other cattle, and beaſts ©! 
burden. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
MARQUE, law of. Sce Law. * 
MaRrgue, letters of, are letters of repriſal granted by - 10 
or ſtate, whereby the ſubjects of one country are Iicente 
to make repriſals on thoſe of another; by reaſon —_— 
tion has been made for redreſs to the government where 
the aggreſlor belongs, three times without effect. 4 
The fl letter of marque, of which we have au) _— 
in the hiſtory of this country, was ifſued by Lax. 
1295, againſt the ſubjects of Portugal. My 
Theſe letters are grantable by the law of nation, ©, 
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one ſtate are oppreſſed and injured 
ever the jo - and juſtice is Inied by that = to 
by moos * refſor belongs: and with us it is declared 
| 82 — V. cap. 7+ that if any ſubjects of the 
by are oppreſſed in time of truce by any foreigners, 
= will grant marque in due form to all that feel 
-# elves aggrieved. Which form is thus directed to be 
um 1: the ſufferer mult firſt apply to the lord privy 
N 1 he ſhall make out letters of requeſt under the 
ſeal, foal: and if, after ſuch requeſt of ſatisfaction made, 
ay; ty required do not within convenient time make 
ie Katiladton or reſtitution to the party grieved, the 
_ hancellor ſhall make him out letters of marque, under 
- Fane ſeal ; and by virtue of theſe he may attack and 
o 105 property of the aggreſſor nation, wit out hazard 
« being condemned as a robber or pirate. Blackſt. 
ol. i. p. 259. FR 
_ | - ſo Si the German marc te, limit, fron- 
tier ; as being Jus conceſſum in alterius principis marcas ſeu 
limites tranſeundi, ſibi que Jus ſaciendi; as being a right of 
Illing the limits or frontiers of another prince, and do- 
ing one's felf juſtice, See LETTERS and Rt PRISALS. 
M ARQUETRY, inlaid work; a curious kind of work, 
compoſed of picces of hard fine wood of different co- 
lours, faſtened, in thin flices, on a ground, and ſome- 
times enriched with other matters, as tortoiſe-ſhell, ivory, 
B braſs. 
Was 1 another kind of marquetry made, inſtead of 
wood, of glaſſes of various colours; and a third, where 
nothing but precious ſtones, and the richeſt marbles, are 
uled: but theſe are more properly called MOSAIC work. 
The art of inlaying is very ancient, and is ſuppoſed to 
have paſſed from the Eaſt to the Welt, as one of the ſpoils 
brought by the Romans from Aſia. Indeed, it was then 
but a fimpie thing; nor did it arrive at any tolerable per- 
feclion till the fifteenth century, among the Italians. It 
ſeems finally to have arrived at its height, in the ſeven- 
teenth century, among the French. 
Tin John of Verona, a contemporary with Raphael, the 
fineſt works of this kind were only black and white, 
which are what we now call moreſcoes ; but that religious, 
who had a genius for painting, ſtained his woods with 
dyes, or boiled oils, which penetrated them. But he 
went no farther than the repreſenting buildings and per- 
ſpeaives, which require no great variety of colours. 
Thoſe who ſucceeded him, not only improved on the in- 
vention of dying the woods, by a ſecret which they 
found of burning them without conſuming, which ſerved 
exceedingly well for the ſhadows z but they had alſo the 
advantage of a number of fine new woods of naturally 
bright colours, by the diſcovery of America. With 
theſe aſſiſtances, the art is now capable of imitating any 
thing; whence ſome call it, the art of painting in wood. 
The ground, whereon the pieces are to be arranged and 
glued, is ordinarily of oak or fir, well dried; and, to 
prevent warping, it is compoſed of ſeveral pieces glued 
together. The wood to be uſed, being reduced into 
leaves of the thickneſs of a line, is either ſtained with 
ſome colour, or made black for ſhadow ; which ſome 
effect by putting it in ſand extremely heated over the fire 
others by ſteeping it in lime-water and ſublimate; and 
others, in oil of ſulphur. Thus coloured, the contours 
of the pieces are formed, according to the parts of the 
deſign they are to repreſent. 
The laſt is the moſt diſſicult part of marquetrv, and that 
wherein molt patience and attention are required. 'The 
two chief inſtruments uſed herein are the ſaw and the. 
vice; the one to hold the matters to be formed ; the other 
to take off from the extremes, according to occaſion. 
The vice is of wood, having one of its chaps fixed, the 
other moveable, and is opened and ſhut by the foot, by 
means of a cord faſtened to a treadle. Its ſtructure is 
very ingenious, yet ſimple enough, and will be eaſily 
conceived from the figure, Tab. II. Miſcellany, fig. 24 
The leaves to be formed (for there are frequently three 
or four of the ſame kind formed together) are put within 
the chaps of the vice, after being glued on the outermoſt 
part of the deſign, whoſe profile they are to follow; 
Ty the workman, preſſing the treadle, and thus holding 
5 8 "gy wah his ſaw ous: 7 all the N. of 
: 81. y thus joining and forming three or four 
pieces * they = — gain e e the matter 
» oy 0 qa ang enabled to ſuitain the effort of the 
a Wmcn, how delicate ſoever it may be, and how 
lizhtly ſoever the workman may conduct 4 without ſuch 
5 would be 53 to raiſe ſplinters, to the ruin 
cauty of the work. | 

kn = the work is to conſiſt of one ſingle kind of wood, 
wr fe on a copper or tin ground, or vice 
wt 2 3 form two leaves on one another, i. e. a 
wing wu and a leaf of wood or ſhell: this they call 
Va. N. T for, by ſilling the vacuities of 
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one of the leaves by the pieces coming out of the other; 
the metal may ſerve as a ground to the wood, and the 
wood to the metal. 
All the pieces, thus formed with the ſaw, are marked, 
to know them again; and the ſhadow being given in the 
manner already mentioned, they veneer or faſten each in 
its place on the common ground ; uſing for that purpoſe 
the beſt Engliſh glue. The whole is then put in a preſs 
to dry, planed over, and poliſhed with the ſkin of the 
ſea-dog, wax, and ſhave-graſs, as in ſimple wervering 3 
with this difference, however, that in marquetry, the fine 
branches, and ſeveral of the moſt delicate parts of the 
* are touched up, and finiſhed with a graver. 

ey are the cabinet- makers, joiners, and toymen, amon 
us, who work in marquetry; and the enamellers — 
ſtone- cutters, who deal in moſaic work; the inſtruments 
uſed in the former are moſtly the ſame with thoſe uſed 
by the eboniſts. See Epoxy. | 

MARQUIS, or MazxqQuess, Marcnro, a title given to a 
erſon in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable demeſne erected 
into a marguiſate by letters patent; holding a middle 
place between the dignity of a duke and that of an car! 
or count. 

The word, according to ſome authors, comes from the 
Marcomanni, an ancient people, who inhabited the mar- 
ches of Brandenburg. Others derive it from the German 
marche, limit; and others from marciſia, which, in the 
Celtic language, ſignified a wing of cavalry. Nicod de- 
rives it from the corrupt Greek vurpxia, province. Alciat 
and Pauchet bring it from marc, horſe, taking a marguis 
to be properly an officer of horſe. Menage derives it 
from marca, frontier; and Selden, Krantzius, and Hot- 
toman do the fame. Laſtly, Paſquier fetches marguis 
from the old French Marche, limit; or from marchir, to 
confine; the guard of the frontiers being committed to them. 
Mar quiſes were anciently governors of frontier cities or 
provinces, called marches. In Germany, they are called 
Marcgraves. 
Marquis is originally a French title : the Romans were 
unacquainted with it. In the Notitia Imperii, they were 
called comitates limitanei. The firſt time we hear of mar- 
quzſes, marchiones, is under Charlemagne, who created 
governors in Gaſcony under this denomination. 
Alciat has ſtarted a queſtion, whether a marquis or count 
ſhould have the precedence ? To decide it he goes back 
to the ancient function of counts; and obſerves, that 
counts, who are governors of provinces, are above mar- 
quiſes, who are only governors of frontiers; and that 
marquiſes, who are governors of frontier-cities, are above 
thoſe counts, who are governors of ſmall towns. He 
adds, that, in conſequence of this diſtinction, the book 
of fiefs ſometimes places marquiſes above counts, and 
ſometimes counts above marqui/cs. 
Froiſſart obſerves, that the marquiſate of Juliers was 
erected into a county: but now-a-days, neither marque 
nor counts are any longer governors; and, as they arc 
mere titles of honour, the counts make no ſcruple of re- 
— the precedency. 

ing Richard the Second was the firſt who introduced 
the dignity of marquis among us, by creating Robert de 
Vere earl of Oxford, marquis of Dublin: but this was a 
title without office, the frontiers being governed by /rds 
MARCHERS. Seldon's Titles of Honour, p. 216. 

Marqeuis's coronet. See Chow. 

MARRIAGE, a civil and religious contract, whereby a 
man is joined and united to a woman, for the ends of 
procreation. 

The eſſence of marriage conſiſts in the mutual conſent 
of the parties. Marriage is part of the law of nations, 
and is in uſe among all people. The Romaniſts account 
it a ſacrament. 
The woman, with all her moveable goods, immediately 
upon marriage, paſſes wholly in peteflatem viri, into the 

ower and diſpoſal of the huſband. 

he firſt inhabitants of Greece lived together without 
marriage. Cecrops, king of Athens, is ſaid to have been 
the firſt author of this honourable inſtitution among that 
people. After the commonwealths of Greece were ſet- 
tled, marriage was very much encouraged by their laws, 
and the abſtaining from it was diſcountenanced, and in 
many places punithed. The Lacedæmonians were very 
remarkable for their ſeverity towards thoſe who deferred 
marriage beyond a limited time, as well as to thoſe who 
wholly abſtained from it. The Athenians had an expreſs 
law, that all commanders, orators, and perſons entruſted 
with any public affair, thould be married men. PoLv- 
GAMY was not commonly tolerated in Greece. 'The 
time of marriage was not the ſame in all places ; the 
Spartans were not permitted to marry till they arrived at 
their full ſtrength ; the reaſon aſſigned for this cuſtom 
by Lycurgus was, that the Spartan children might be 
ſtrong and vigorous ; and the Athenian laws are faid to 
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have once ordered, that men ſhoul4 not marry till thirty- 
five years of age. 'The ſeaſon of the year which they 
referred for this purpoſe was the winter, and particu- 
Ih the month of January, calle! GaMELI1ON. The 
Greeks thought it ſcandalous to contract marriage within 
certain degrees of conſanguinity z whilſt moſt of the 
barbarous nations allowed inceſtuous mixtures. 
Moſt of the Grecian ftates, eſpecially ſuch as made any 
figure, required their citizens ſhould match with none 
but citizens, and the children were not allowed to marry 
without the conſent of their parents. "The uſual cere- 
monies in promiſing fidelity was kiſſing each other, or 
viving their right hands, which was a general form of 
ratiſying all agreements. Before the marriage could be 
ſolemnized, the gods were to be conſulted, and their af- 
ſiltance implored by prayers and ſacrifices, which were 
offered to fome of the deities that ſuperintended theſe af- 
fairs, by the parents, or neareſt relations of the perſons 
to be married. When the victim was opened, the gall 
was taken out and thrown behind the altar, as being the 
ſeat of anger and malice, and therefore the averſion of 
all the deities who had the care of love, as well as thoſe 
who became their votaries. For the particularities re- 
lating to the bride and bridegroom, fee BRIDE and 
BrRIDEGROOM. 
The ceremonies of the Spartan marriazes being different 
from all others, deſerve to be mentioned at length, as 
related by Plutarch. When the Spartans had a mind 
« to morry, their courtſhip was a ſort of rape upon the 
% perſons they had a fancy for; and thoſe they choſe 


* not tender and half-children, but in the flower of their 


« age, and ful! ripe for a huſband. Matters being agreed 
© between them, the wupevraiz, or woman that contrived 
© and managed the plot, ſhaved off the bride's hair cloſe 
* to her ſkin, dreſſed her up in man's cloaths, and left 
„ her upon a mattreſs: this done, the bridegroom en- 
d tered ia his common cloaths, ſober and compoſed, as 
© having (upped at his ordinary in the common hall, aud 
ole as privately as he could into the room where the 
„ bride lay, untied her virgin girdle, whence ave Carry, is 
« t9 def r, and took her into his embraces. Having 
& {tayed a thort time with her, he returned to his com- 
„ rades, with whom he continued to ſpend his life, re- 
% maining with them as well by night as by day, unlets 
« lieu he ſtole a ſhort viſit to his bride ; and that could 
% not be done without a great deal of circumſpection, 
„ and fear of being diſcovered. Nor was ſhe wanting 
% (as may be ſuppoſed) on her part, to uſe her wit in 
© watching the moſt favourable opportunities tor their 
«© meeting, and making appointments when company 
« was out of the way. In this manner they lived a long 
© time, intomuch that they frequently had children by 
their wives before they ſaw their faces by day-hght. 
The interview being 4. diſhcult and rare, ſerved not 
only for a continual exercile of their temperance, and 
« farthered very much the ends and intentions of Mar- 
rage, but was a means to keep their pathon ſtill alive, 
„ which flags and decays, and dies at laſt by too eaſy 
% acccls, and long continuance with the beloved object.“ 
Potter, Archæol. book iv. c. xi. p. 295, ſeq. 

Ihe Romans, as well as the Greeks, difallowed of po— 
LYGAMY. A Roman might not marry any woman who 
was not a Roman. Among the Romans, the kalends, 
nones, and ides of every month, were deemed unlucky 
ſor the celebration of marriage, as was alſo the feaſt of 
the PARENTAL1A, and the whole month of May. The 
moſt happy leafon in every reſpect was that which fol- 
lowed the ides of June, 

The Roman laws ſpeak of ſecond marriages in very hard 
and odious terms: Matre jam ſecundis nuptiis func/tatay 
L. iii. C. de ſec. nuptiis. By theſe laws it was enacted, 
that the eftects of the huſband or wife deceaſed ſhould 
paſs over to the children, if the ſurvivor thould marry a 
ſecond time. By the law Hac edittal;, Cod. de ſec. 
nupt. the ſurvivor, upon marrying a ſecond time, could 
not give the perſon he married a portion more than equal 
to that of each of the children. In the primitive church, 
the reſpect to chaſtity was carried fo high, that a fecond 
marriage was accounted no other than a lawful whoredom, 
or a ſpecies of bigamy; and there are ſome ancient ca- 
nons, which forbid the cceleſiaſtics from being preſent at 
ſecond marriages. 

Marriaze, by the Moſaic law, was ſubject to ſeveral re- 
{trictions : thus by Levit. chap. xviii. ver. 16. a man was 
forbid to marry his brother's widow, unleſs he dicd with- 
out iſſue; in which caſe, it became enjoined as a duty. 
So it was forbid to marry his wife's ſiſter, while ſhe was 
living, ver. 18. which was not forbidden before the law, 


La 


as appcars from the inſtance of Jacob. | 


The ancient Roman law is ſilent on this head; and Pa- 
pinian is the firſt who mentions it, on occafion of the 
marriage of Caracalla, The lawyers who came after him 
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ADOPTION on the ſame foot with nature. Fre 
Afinity, according to the modern canoniſts, regs... 

riage unlawful to the fourth generation, indufive. 1” 
this is to be underſtood of direct aflinity, and 8 b 
which is ſecondary or collateral. Afrnis me; 4g. by tha: 
eft affinis mens. It is farther to be obſerved tary 2 hy 
pediment of marriage does not only follow Eve 4g 
contraQted by lawful matrimony, but alſo that con 
by a criminal commerce; with this difference, th. . 
laſt does not extend beyond the ſecond ene 
whereas the other, as has been obſerved, reache Wet, 
fourth. ” hs 
In Germany, they have a Kind of Marriage calleg , 

ganatic, wherein a man of quality contracting Wy 
woman of inferior rank, he gives her the leſt }, SY 
lieu of the right; and ſtipulates in the contract 
wife ſhall continue in her former rank or condition * 

that the children born of them {hall be of the fam. g 
that they become baſtards as to matters of inheritams 
though they are legitimate in effect. They cannot b. Y 
the name or arms of the family. LY 
None bur princes, and great lords of Germany, are 2 
lowed this kind of marriage. The univerſitics of La 's 
and Jena have declared againſt the validity of fuch c. 
tracts; maintaining, that they cannot prejudice the ci. 
dren, eſpecially when the emperor's confent inter 
in the marriage. Ts 
The Turks have three kinds of marriages, and three far, 
of wives; /egitimate, wives in kebin, and faves, The, 
marry the firit, hire the ſecond, and buy the third, k 
The people in Java marry and have children at nine +» 
ten years old, and the women leave child-bearing ber: 
they arc thirty; and at Tonquin there are women con. 
mon to any that will hire them, at cigl:t or nine y 
age. 

Among all the ſavage nations, whether in Aſia, Africy 
or America, the wife is commonly bought by the uu 
band from her father, or thoſe other relations who hae 
an authority over her; and the concluſion of a har 
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for this purpoſe, together with the payment ot the pee, 
has, therefore, become the utfual form or Femme !4 
the celebration of their marriages. Ihe Hebrews all 
purchaſed their wives, by paying down a competent 
dowry for them; and Ariitotle makes it ove zroument ty 
Prove that the ancient Grecians ware an uncwilted peo- 
ple, becauſe they uſed to buy their wives; and in pre 
portion as they laid aſide their barburous manners, they 
left off this practice. 

The Engliſh law conſiders marriage in no other hght then 
as a civil contract; the holine(s of the matrimonial ſtar 
being left entirely to the cccleſiaſtical law, to which i: 
pertains to puniſh or annul inceſtuous or other unſcrip- 
tural marriages. The law allows marriage to be good ard 
valid, where the parties at the time of making it were 
willing and able to contract, and actually did contract, 
in the proper forms and ſolemnities required by lar 
The diſabilities for contractig are of two forts: tet, 
ſuch as are canonical, and, therefore, ſufficient by the 
eccleſiaſtical laws to avoid the marriage in the {piritu! 
court; ſuch as pre-contract, CONSANGUINITY, er u. 
lation by blood; and arriNity, or relation by marric 
and ſome particular corporal infirmitics. But thete c. 
abilities in our law do not make the murriace iff / 1? 
void, but voidable only by ſentence of ſeparation ; , 
marriages are eſteemed valid to all civil purpotes, ene 
ſuch teparation is actually made during the lite 0? tit 
parties. Thus, when a man had married his firtt wit» 
ſiſter, and aſter her death the bithop's court was procect- 
ing to annul the marriage, and baſtardize the inue, ti 
court of king's bench granted a prohibition quced #5 
but permitted them to proceed to punith the hulband 4 
inceit. : 
By 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38. it is declared, that all peri” 
may lawtully marry, but ſuch as are prohibited by Gow 
law, &c. And that nothing (God's law excepted) tt! 
impeach any marriage but within the Levitical degrees: 
theſe are enumerated in the cightcenth chapter 0: Les 
ticus, and arc illuſtrated by lord Coke in this manners * 
man may not marry his mother, tather's iſter, mother 
litter, fitter, daughter, daughter of his fon or daughtet, 
father's wite, uncle's wife, father's wite's daughter, 10 » 
ther's wife, wife's litter, ton's wife or wite's dag" 
and daughter of his wife's ſon or daughter. Ad 46 
man may not marry her tather, father's brother, morher® 
brother, brother, ton, fon of her ton or daughtch, mc 
ther's hutband, aunt's hutband, fitter's hutdande 
band's brother, and ſon of her hutb.and's fon or dau 
By the civil law firll coutins are allowed to mary ou 
by the canon law both firit and tecond coutms 4 1 
hibited. Therefore, when it is vulgarly ſaid, that 5 
coulins may marry, but tecoud coudus saundt, this PT 
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| „be confounding theſe two laws z for firſt 
dab a rry by the civil luw, and ſccond coutns 
cout 2 e law. But by the forctaid ſtat. 32 
any 111 8 78. it is elcar, that both firſt and ſecond 
Hen. FA  MArty: By the ſame fatute all impedi- 
counr? 3 from pre- contracts to other perſons, were 
mente 3 * declared of none cftect, unleſs they had 
abolithed, un acc with bodily knowledge 3 in which 
been e I:w holds ſuch contract to be a marriage 
1 But this branch of the ſtature was repealed by 
ge Jae I. c. 22. How far the act of 26 Ged. II. 
& 1 Ed. VI. e. 23.7 he tet e eee 
„ (which prohibits all ſuits in eccleſſaſtical courts 
c. V wrianty in conſequence of any contract) 

5 llaterally extend to revive this clauſe of Henry 
M icheh's ſtatute, and abolith the impediment of pre- 
_ "bl doe Blackſtone leaves to be conſidered by the 
_—_— We ſhall here obſerve, that on a promiſe of 
eee 1 if it be mutual on both ſides, damages may be 
hs in Caſe either patty refuſes to 9 oo 
though no time for the marriage is agreed on, ws 0 
anti avers that he offercd to marry the defen: ant, 
who refuſed it, an ation is maintainable for the da— 
mages ; but no action ſhall be brought upon any agree- 
ment, except it is in Writing, and ſigned by the party to 
be charged. The canonical hours tor celebrating mar- 
er are from cight to twelve in the forenoon. 
lie other ſort of diſabilities are thoſc which are created, 
or at leaſt enforced, by the municipal laws. 1 hete 
civil diſabilities make the contract void ab inis, by ren- 
dering the parties incapable of lorming any contract at 
all. "he firit legal difability is a prior #707 77ag0, Or hav- 
ing another huſband or wife living; in which caſe, be- 
des the penalties conſequent upon it as a felony, the ſe- 
cond marriage 1s to all intents and purpoſes void. Sce 
BiGamy, and POLYGAMY. 
'The next legal diſability is want of age: therefore, if a 
boy under fourteen, or a girl under twelve years of age, 
marries, when cither of them comes to the age of con- 
ſent, they may diſagree, and declare the marriage void, 
without any divorce or ſentence in the ſpiritual court. 
ilowever in our law it is ſo far a marriage, that, if at the 
ace of conſent, they agree to continue together, they 
need not be married again. Another incapacity ariſes 
from want of conſent of parents or guardians. By ſe— 
vcral ſtatutes, viz. 6 & 7 W. III. c. 6.7.8 W. III. c. 
35. 10 Ann. c. 19. penalties of 100/. are laid on every 
clergyman who marries a couple, either without publi- 
cation of banns, which may give notice to parents or | 
guurdians, or without a licence, to obtain which the 
couſent of parents or guardians mult be ſworn to. And | 
by 4 & 5 Ph. & NM. c. 8. whoſoever marrics any woman- 
chi under the age of ſixteen years, without conſent of 
parents or guardians, ſhall be ſubject to fine, or five ! 
years impritonment; and her eſtate, during the huſ- 
band's life, ſhall be enjoyed by the next heir. Thus allo | 
m France, the ſons cannot marry without conſent of pa- 
nt, till thirty years of age, nor the daughters till) 
twenty-livez and in Holland, the ſons are at their own | 
dilpot4t at twenty-five, and the daughters at twenty. | 
And by the marrivge act, viz. 26 Geo. II. c. 33. it is 
enacted, that all marriaves celebrated by licence (for 
bann tuppoſe notice) where either of the parties is un- 
der twenty-one, not being a widow or widower, with- 
nut the coalent of the father, or, it he be not living, of 
te mother or guardians, thall be abſolutely void. Hows- | 
ever, provihon is made, where tlic mother or guardian is 
non compos, beyond tca, or unreatonably troward, to | 
Gipente with ſuch conſent, at the ditcretion of the lord | 
caancellor ; but no proviſion is made, in caſe the father | 
would labour under any mental, or other incapacity. A 
z0urth incapacity is want of reaſon. It is provided by | 
15 Geo. II. C. 30. that the mur: ave of lunatics, and 
perions under phrenties (it found lunatics under a com- 
million, or committed to the care of truſtces by any act 
ot parhament) before they are declared of ſound mind | 
by the lord chancellor, or the majority of ſuch truſtecs, 
tall be totally void. Laſtly, the parties muſt not ouly | 
be Willing and able to contract, but mult actually con- 
tact themſelves in due form of law, to make it a good 
cini marriage. Any contract made, per ve ba de pra- 
Jentr, or in words of the preſent tenſe, and in cafe of 
colubiration per wverba de Futuro alto, between pertons 
ac to contract, was before the late act deemed a valid 
"erage to many purpoſes, and the parties might be 
conpelied in the lpiritual courts to celebrate it in facie 
es. But thete verbal contracts are now of no force, 
e Compe] a future marriave. Nor is any marriage at 
rs Is: that. is not celebrated in tome parith- 
n A chapel, unlets by diſpemation from the 
— 0 anterbury, It muit alio be preceded by 
oe eh B4NNS, or by LICENCE trom the fſpi- 
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ſolemnized in one of the churches or chapels, where the 
banns were publiſhed. No parſon, vicar, &c. ſhall be 
obliged to publiſh banns of matrimony, unleſs the per- 
ſons to be married ſhall ſeven days befbre the time re- 
quired for the firſt publication, deliver to him a notice 
in writmg of their true names, and of the houſe or 
houſes of their reſpeQive abode, within ſuch parith, &c. 
and of the time that they have dwelt in ſuch houſe or 
houfes. And the ſaid banns ſhall be publiſhed upon 
three Sundays preceding the ſolemnization of marriage, 
during the time of public ſervice : in caſe the parents or 
guardians, or either of the parties who ſhall be under 
the age of twenty-one years, ſhall openly and publicly 
declare, or cauſe to be declared in the church or chapel, 
where the banns thall be ſo publiſhed, at the time of 
ſuch publication, their difſent to ſuch marriage, ſuch 
publication of banns ſhall be void. And when the par- 
ties dwell in divers pariſhes, the curate of the one pa- 
riſh ſhall not ſolemnize matrimony betwixt them, with- 
out a certiſicate of the banns being thrice aſked, from 
the curate of the other pariſh. A marriage in purſuance 
of a licence (except a ſpecial licence) muſt be ſolem- 
nized in ſuch church or chapel where the licence is 
granted; and no licence of marriage ſhall be granted by 
any archbiſhop, biſhop, &c. to ſolemnize any marriage 
in any other church, &c. than in the pariſh-church, &c. 
within which the uſual place of abode of one of the par- 
ties hall have been for four weeks immediately before 
the granting ſuch licence. By the ſame ſtatute all mar- 
riages ſhall be ſolemnized in the preſence of two credible 
witneſles at the leaſt, beſides the miniſter, who ſhall fign 
their atteſtation thereof z and immediately after the ce- 
lebration of every marriage, an entry thereof ſhall be 
made in the pariſh-regiſter, expreſſing that the ſaid mar- 
r1aze was celebrated by banns or licence; and if both or 
either of the parties be under age, with conſent of the 
parents or guardians, as the caſe ſhall be, ſigned by the 
miniſter, and alſo by the parties married, and atteſted 
by the two witueſſes preſent; It is held to be alſo eſ- 
ſential to a ma'17iage, that it be performed by a perſon in 
orders; though the intervention of a prieſt to ſolemnize 
this contract is merely Juris poſetivi, and not juris natu- 
ralis aut divini; it being ſaid that pope Innocent III. 
was the firſt who ordained the celebration of marriage in 
the church, before which it was totally a civil contract. 
And in the times of the grand rebellion, all marriages 
were performed by the juſtices of the peace; and theſe 
marriages were declared valid, without any freth ſolem- 
n:zation, by 12 Car. II. c. 33. But as the law now 
ſtands, we may upon the whole collect, that no mar- 
rage by the temporal law is 1% fads void, that is cele- 
brated by a perſon in orders ; m a pariſh-church, a public 
chapel, or elſewhere, by ſpecial diſpenſation ; in pur- 
ſuance of banns or a licence; between ſingle perſons 
conſenting ; of ſound mind; and of the age of twenty- 
one years z or ol the age of fourtcen in males, and twelve 
in temales, with content of parents or guardians, or 
without it, in caſe of widowhood. And no mar idge is 
voidable, by the eccleſiaſtical law, after the death of ci- 
ther of the parties; nor during their lives, unleſs for the 
canonical impediments of precontract, if that indeed till 
exiſts; of conſanguinity; and of ailinity, or corporal im- 
becility, ſubſiſting previous to the marriage. Blackit. 
Com. vol. i. p. 433, &c. 

By 26 Geo. II. c. 33. the ſubſtance of which has been 
already recited, if any perſon ſhall ſolemnize matrimony 
in any other place than a church, &c. where banns have 
been uſually publiſhed, unleſs by ſpecial licence, or with- 
out publication of banns, unleſs licence of marriage be 
lirſt obtained, from ſome perſon having authority to 
grant the ſame, every ſuch perſon knowingly fo ofjend- 
ing, hall be guilty of felony, and tranſported for four- 
teen years; the prolecution to be within three years. By 
the ſame ſtatute, to make a falſe entry into a marriage= 
regiſter; to alter it when made; to forge or counterteit 
ſuch entry, or a marriage licence, or aid and abet fuch 
forgery x to utter the ſame as true, knowing it to be 
countericit z or to deſtroy or procure the deſtruction of 
any regiſter, in orecr to vacate any marriage, or fubject 
any perſon. to the penalties of this act; all thete of- 
tences, knowingly and wilfully committed, fubject the 
party to the guilt of felony, without benefit of clergy. 
Bur this act doth not extend to the marriages of the royal 
family; nor rw Scotland; nor to any Marriages among 
the people called quakers, or among perions profeſling 
the Jewith religion, where both the parties are quaks 
or Jews reipeclively z nor to any marriages beyond the 
(cas. 

For the proportions which marr;ages bear to births, and 
births to burials, in ſeveral parts of Europe, Mr. Der- 
ham gives us the following table: 
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| Marriages to \ Births to Pu. 

Names of Places. 2 © Births, hs rl 0 

England in general - - 5 1 1 to 4.03 I.12to1 
London - - - * 1 1 to 4 1 to 1.1 
Hantſhire, from 1569 to 1658 . 1 to 4 1.2 to 1 
Tiverton in Devonſhire, from 1656 to 1664 = = | 1 to 3.7 1.26to 1 
Cranbrook in Kent, from 1560 to 1649 - - 1 to 3.9 I6to 1 
Aynho in Northamptonſhire, for 118 years 1to 6 1.6 to x 
Upminſter in Eſſex, for 100 years - - - I to 4.6 1.8 to z 
Frankfort on the Maine, in 1695 - - - 1 to 3.7 1.2 to 1 
Old, Middle, and Lower Marck, in 1698 - + += 1 to 3.7 1.9 to 1 
Dominions of the Elector of Brandenburg, in 1698 1 to 3.7 1.5 to 1 
Breſlaw in Sileſia, from 1687 to 91 — — — — 1.6 to x 
Paris, in 1670, 1671, 1672 ©; WP * * I to 4+7 1.6 to 1 


The Editor has formed the following table, ſimilar to the preceding, from the obſervations collected and reſert. . 


by Dr. Price. 


Names of Places. 


London, annual medium from 1716 to 1730 
_ - from 1759 to 1768 3 
Northampton, ditto, from 1741 to 1770 - - 
Norwich, ditto, from 1740 to 1769 - - - 
Shrewſbury, ditto, from 1762 to 17668 - +- = 
Mancheſter and Salford, excluſive of diſſenters, 

Ditto, from 1755 to 1759 - - 3 — 
Ditto, ditto, including diſſenters, from 1768 to 1772 
Gainſborough in Lincolnſhire, ditto, from 1752 to 1771 
Madeira, ditto, from 1759 to 1766 


Boſton in New England, from 1731 to 1752 - 
Chriſtiana in Norway, in 1761 = - 5 a 
Paris, mean of ſome of the laſt years - - - 
Vienna, annual medium from 1757 to 1769 — — 
Amſterdam, ditto, for ſome of the laſt years = 5 
Cogenhagen, ditto — - - - 


Berlin, ditto, for five years, ending at 17599 = 
Breſlaw, ditto, from 1633 to 1734 - — i 
—, ditto, from 1717 to 1725 - - - 
Rome, ditto, ſrom 1759 to 1761 — as - 
Vaud in Switzerland, ditto, for 10 years before 1766 


For an account of the numbers of male and female ſtill- 
born children and chryfoms, and of boys and girls under 
ten, of married men and married women, and of wi- 
dows and widowers, who died for a courſe of years at 
Vienna, Breſlaw, Dreſden, Leipſic, Ratiſbon, and ſome 
other towns in Germany, ſee Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. vii. 

art iv. p. 46, &c. 

he reader may find many curious calculations and re- 
marks relating to this ſubject in Dr. Price's excellent 
work, entitled Obſervations on Reverſionary Payments. 
From the preceding table it appears, that marriages, one 
with another, do each produce about four births, both 
in England, and other parts of Europe. Dr. Price ob- 
ſerves, that the births at Paris, as may be ſeen in the 
table, are above four times the weddings; and therefore 
it may ſeem, that in the moſt healthy country ſituations, 
every wedding produces above four children; and though 
this be the caſe in Paris, for reaſons which he has given, 
he has obſerved nothing like it in any other great town. 
He adds, that from eomparing the births and weddings, 
in countries and towns where regiſters of them have 
been kept, it appears, that in the former, marriages, one 
with another, ſeldom produce leſs than four children 
each; generally between four and five, and ſometimes 
above . but in towns ſeldom above four, generally 
between three and four, and ſometimes under three. It 
is neceſſary to be obſerved here, that though the propor- 
tion of annual births to weddings has been conſidered as 
giving the true number of children derived from each 
marriage, taking all marriages one with another; yet this 
is only true, when, for many years, the births and bu- 

"Sa kept nearly equal. Where there is an exceſs 
of the births oecaſioning an increaſe, the proportion of 
annual births to weddings mult be leſs than the propor- 
tion of children derived from each marriage; and the 
contrary mult take place, where there is a decreaſe ;z and 
by Mr. King's computation, about one in an hundred and 
four perſons marry; the number of people in England 
being eſtimated at five millions and a hal „ Whereof about 
forty-one thouſand annually marry. 
In the diſtrict of Vaud in Switzerland, the married are 
very nearly a third part of the inhabitants. 
Major Graunt and Mr. King diſagree in the proportions 
between males and females, the latter making ten males 
to thirteen females in London ; in other cities and towns, 
and in the villages and hamlets, a kundred males to 
ninety=-nine females ; but major Graunt, both from the 
London and country bills, computes, that there are in 
England fourteen males to thirteen females 3 whence he 
jultly infers, that the Chriſtian religion, prohibiting po- 
2 


4s much greater than among females. 


Marriages to 


Births, as Births to Burials, a8 


— [18000 to 26529, or 1.t0 1.4, Te 
— [15710 to 22956, or 1 to 1:4, &c. 
— 155 to 1gr, or 1 to 1.2, &c, 

— [1057 to 1206, or 1 to let, &c, 
— 4301 to 329, or 1 to 1.09, &c, 


_ — [756 to 743, ——— 
— — og to 958, or 1.14, &c, 10 1. 
I 7 120 to 105, or 1.2 to 1, 
1 to 4.68 [2201 to 1293, or 1.7 to 1, 
— — — [5385 to 608, or 1 to 1.14, Kc. 
— — — [11.024 to 6929, or 1.5 to 1. 
1 to 4.3 [19100 to 19400, or 1 to 1,01, Ke. 
— [5800 to 6609, or TI to 1.1, Kc. 
1 to 1.9, &c. [4600 to 8900, or 1 to 1.7, &c. 
1 to 3.04, &c. 2700 to 3300, or 1 10 1.2, &c, 
1 to 3.9, &c. [3855 to 5054, or 1 to 1.2, Ge, 
— — — 11089 to 1250, or 1 to 1.1c, fe, 
— — — {1252 to 1507, or I to 1.2, &c, 
2 - 15107 t0 7163. or 10 1.3, Ke. 
1 to 3.9 13155 to 2504, or 1.2, &c. to 1. 


lygamy, is more agreeable to the law of nature than . 
hometaniſm, and others that allow it. 

This proportion of males to females Mr. Derham thiri 
pretty juſt, being agreeable to what he had obſerved kin. 
ſelf. In the hundred years, for inſtance, of his own 2 
riſh-regiſter of Upminſter, though the buria!s of mas 
and females were nearly equal, Coin fix hundred 4 
thirty-three males, and tix hundred and twenty-three ie. 
males, in all that time; yet there were baptized ſeven 
hundred and nine males, and but fix hundred and fevers. 
five females, which is 13 females to 13.7 males. 
From a regiſter kept at Northampton for twenty-cigit 
years, from 1741 to 1770, it appears, that the proper- 
tion of males to females that were born in that period 
2361 to 2288, or nearly 13.4 to 13. However, thong 
more males are born than females, Dr. Price has ſutt- 
ciently ſhewn, that there is a confiderable diſference ht. 
tween the probabilities of life among males and female, 
in favour of the latter; fo that males are more fir 
lived than females; and as the greater mortality of males 
takes place among children, as well as among males # 
all ages, the ſact cannot be accounted for merely by ther 
being more ſubject to untimely deaths by various acc- 
dents, and by their being addicted to the exceſſes 29 
irregularities which ſhorten life. Mr. Kerſeboom . 
forms us, that, during the courie of 125 years in flo 
land, females have, in all accidents of age, lived abet 
three or four years longer than the ſame number of males. 
In ſeveral towns of Germany, &c. it appears, tha“ 
7270 married perſons who had died, the proportion“ 
married men who died to the married women, Wis? 
2; and in Breſlaw for eight years, as 5 to 3. In all P's 
merania, during nine years, from 1748 to 175% ** 
proportion was nearly 15 to 11. Among the mine 
and profeſſors in Scotland, twenty married men de 
twelve married women, at a medium of twentſe! 
years, or in the proportion of 5 to 3; ſo that tete“ 
the chance of 3 to 2, and in ſome circumſtances ce 
greater chance, that the woman ſhail be the ſur" © 
a marriage, and not a man; and this difſercnce ©" 
be accounted for merely by the difference of age beret” 
men and their wives, without admitting the greater? 
tality of males. In the diſtrict of Vaud, in S 
it appears, that half the females do not dic til. the we. 
forty-ſix and upwards, though half the males dg 
thirty-ſix. It is likewiſe an indiſputable fact, n 
the beginning of life, the rate of mortality among 3 
From a table formed by Dr. Price, from 3 regiter be 
for twenty years at Gainſborough, it Pe 
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emales, Mr. Deparcieus at Paris, 
Sweden, have farther obſerved, 
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lat 


mer died aa : 
With reſpect to the difter \ 
males and ſerna!23, it 18 found to much leſs in coun- 
try pariſhes and villages than in towns z and hence It is 
"ferred, that human life in males is more brittle than in 
ſemales, only in contequence of adventitious cauſes, or 
of ſome particulag ability, that takes place in poliſhed 
and luxurious ſocieties, and eſpecially in great towns. 
Prom the inequality, above ſtated, between the males 
and fomales born, it is reaſonable to infer, that 
one man ought to have but one wife; and yet that every 
woman, without poiygany, may have a huſband 3 this 
ſorpluſage of maies above zemates being ſpont in the ſup- 
lies of war, the ſeas, &c. from which the wornen are 
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Perhaps, favs Dr. Price, it might have been obſerved 
„ mor: reaſon, that this yrovifi that 
; weakneſs or delicacy in the conflitution of 
which makes them more ſnbjcct to mortality; 
hich conſequently renders it neceſlary that more of 
Hem ſhould be produced, in order to preſerve in the 
world a due proportion between the two fexes. Hee Ex- 
PELCTATION of life, and MorTaL1Tty, 

nat this is a work of Providence, and not of chance, is 
well made out by the very laws of chance, by Dr. Ar- 
Luthnot ; who ſuppoſes Thomas to lay agaiaſt John, that, 
for eighty-two years running, more males ſhali be born 
than females ; and, giving all allowances in the compu- 
tation to "Thomas's fide, he makes the odds againſt 
Thomas, that it does not ſo happen, to be near five mil- 
lions of millions of millions ot millions to one; but for 
ages of ages, according to the world's age, to be near an 
inhaite number to one. 
According to Mr. Kerſſeboom's obſervations, there are 
about 325 children born from 100 marriages. 
Mr. Kerſſeboom, from his obſervations, eſtimates the du- 
ration of marriages, one with another, as in the follow- 
ing table. 

Thoſe whoſe ages, taken together, make 
40 live together between 24 and 25 years. 
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59 22 23 

60 23 21 

70 19 20 

89 17 13 
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Phil. Tranſ. No 468. ſc. iii. p. 310. 
Dr, Price has ſewn, that on De Moivre's hypotheſis, or 
tat the prooauilities of life decreaſe uniformly (fee Co u- 
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ce be- 
life the duration of ſuvisorſhip is equal 
to the duration of matage, when the ages are equal; 
or, in other words, that the expectation of two joint 
Wes, the ayes being equal, is the ſame with the expec- 
tion of furvivorihipz and, conſequently, the number 
ct ſurviy or (which is the fame, ſuppoſing no ſecond 
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m lager of widows and widowers, alive together, which 
-5 conſtantly 
hole number of mar- 
ages; or half of them (the number of widows in parti- 
cular) equal to half the number of marriages. Thus, 
Le expectation of two joint lives, both 4o, is the third 
ir complement, i. e. 15 years and 4 
and this is alſo the expectation of the ſurvivor. 
proling a ſet of marriages between perſons all 
40, they will, one with another, laſt juſt this time, and 

rvivors will laſt the fame time. In adding together 
tie years which any great number of ſuch marriages, and 
have laſted, the ſums would be found 
It is obſerved farther, that if the number 
800 bs the expectation of ſingle or joint lives, mul- 
pued by the number of ſingle or joint lives whoſe ex- 
be added annually to a focicty or tovn, 
1 . living together, to which 
1 annual addition would in time grow : thus, ſince 
of 57, is the expectation of two joint 
8 mmon age is 29, or common complement 
57» lwenty Marriages every year between perſons of this 
in fifty-ſeven years, grow to 20times 19, or 
ages always exiſting togerher. 'The number of 
from theſe marriages, and always 
in twice 57 years, increaſe to the 
Moreover, the particular proportion that 
every year, out of the whole number 
Vor. Ill Nes together of ſingle or joint lives, muſt, 


MAR 

wherever this number underpoes no variation, be c. 
the ſame with the expectation of thoſe lives, at the tn 
when their exiſtence commenced. Ihus, if it were fo 
that a nincteenth part of all the mor iages among a 
body of men, whoſe numbers do not vary, are difiulv. 
every year by the deaths of cither the huſband or wit, :! 
would appcar, that 19 was, at the time they were co: 
tracted, the expectation of theſe marriages. Dr. Pric: 
obſerves, that the annual average of weddings among t! 
miniſters and profeſſors in Scotland, for the laſt treit 
ſeven years, has been thirty- one; and the average of mar- 
ricd perſons, for ſeventeen years, ending in 1767, had 
been 667. This number, divided by 31, gives 214, the 
expectation of marriage among chem; which, he Cavs, 
is above 25 years more than the expectation of mar: ia,” 
would be, by Dr. Halley's table, on the ſuppoſition, that 
all firſt, ſecond, and third marriages, may be juſtly con- 
ſidered as commencing, one with another, ſo early as the 
age of thirty; and he has proved, that the expectation 
of two equal joint lives is to the expectation of a ſingle 
life of the ſame age as 2 to 3: con{-quently, the expec- 
tation of a ſingle life at 3o, among the miniſters in Scot- 
land, cannot be leſs than 32.25. If we ſuppoſe the mean 
ages of all who marry annually to be 33 and 25, the ex- 
pectation of every marriage would be 19 years; or one 
with another they would be all extinct in 19 vears the 


marriages which continue beyond this term, though fewer 
in number, enjoying among them iis a5 much more du- 
ration, as thoſe that fall hort of it ene, leſs, But it ap- 
pears from tune obſervations and tables of Mr. Mur , 
that, in the diftrict of Vaud (dividiag half the number 
of married perſons, viz. 38, 328, Ly the annual mediun 
of weddings, viz. 808) the e: pectation of marriage is 
only 224 years: fo much higher are tlie probabilities of 


life in the country then in towns, or than they ought to 
be, according to De Meivre's hypotheſis. Price's Obf. 
&c. See EXPECTATION of , LiFe-annutics, and 
SURVIVORSHIP, 
MarrrtaGrE, maritaginm, in Law, ſigniſies not only the 
lawfu! joining of man and wife, but alfo the right of be- 
ſtowing a ward, or a widow, in nige; as well as 
the land given in marriage. 
MaRRIAGY, difſc/ution of. See Divorce. 
MARRIAGE, forcible. See Forc!BLE mrarriace. 
MARRIAGE, frank. Sec FRANK. 
ManRIAG E, ja&:tation /, in Lato, is one of the ficſt and 
principal matrimonial cauſes, when one of the portice 
boaſts or gives out, that he or ihe is married to the other, 
whereby a common reputation of their matrimony nay 
enſue. On this ground the perty injured may hel the 
other in the ſpiritual court; and unleſs the defendant 
undertakes and makes out 2 proof of the actual mar- 
riage, he or ſhe is enjoined perpctua! filence on that 
head ; which is the only remedy the cccicliattical courts 
can give for this injury. Blackit. Com. vol. iii. p. z. 
MaxnIAGE /cttfement, is a legal act, previous to marmiage, 
whereby a jJOINTURE i, tecured wo the wife after the 
death of the huſband. Theſe ſettlements ſeem to hate 
been in ufe among the ancient Germans, and their kin- 
dred nation the Gauls. Of the former Tacitus gives us 
this account: [Dotem non uxor marito, fed ur maritus 
affert : inter ſunt parentes & propingut, & munera prebant. 
De Mor. Germ. c. 18. And Cwtar, De Bell. Gallic. 
lib. vi. c. 18. has given us the terms of a marriage ſet- 
tlement among the Gauls, as nicely calculated as any 
modern jointure. Lu, -quazilas pecuntias ab uroribus di- 
tis nomine acceperunt, tantas ex ſuis bonis, | @ftimatione 
fafta, cum dotibus eommunicant. Hujus omnis pecunte 
coniunctim ratio habetur, fructuſque fervatur. Uter eorum 
vita ſuperavit, ad cum pars utrin/que cum ſruftibus ſupe— 
riorum temporum pervenct. The dauphin's commentator 
ſuppofes that this Gaulith cultom was the ground of the 
new regulations made by Juſtinian, Nov. 97. with re- 
gard to the proviſion for widows among the Romans; but 
ſurely there is as much reaion to ſuppoſe, ſays judge 
Blackſtone, that it gave the hint for our ſtatutable join- 
tures. Comm. vol. ii. p. 138. 
See an excellent marriave ſettlement by Blackſtone, in 
the appendix to the fecond volume of his Commentarics. 
MaRRIAGE, duty of, is a term uſed in ſome ancient cute 
toms, ſignifying an obligation on women to marry. 
To underitand this, it mult be obſerved, that old maids, 
and widows about fixty, who held fees in body, or wet 
charged with any perſonal or military ſervices, were an— 
ciently obliged to marry, to render thote ſervices to the 
lord by their hutbands, or to indemmiy the lord tor what 
they could not do in perſon. And this was called 4% 
or /ervice of marriage. 
MARROQUIN, vulgarly MoRocco-/cather. 
ROCCO, 
MARROW, a ſoft oleaginous ſubſtance contained in the 
cavities of the bones. 
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All the bones of the body, which have any con! Icrable 


thickneſs, have cither a large cavity, or elſe they arc 
Ipongeous, and full of little cells: in both the one a 
the other is an olcaginous ſubſtance, called armee, con- 
tained in proper veſicles or membranes, which open into 
one another. 

This ſubſtance, while it Hes in the cavities of the large 
bones, is more part ticularly called marrow 3 when dil 
perſe] in the ſmall cel IIulous cavities, it is commonly 
called the medullary juice. The marrow of the large 
hollow bones is a mals compoſed of an in init y of ſma 
veſicles, or membranous cells, joined toget! her; and come 
munic: ting with each oth ery furniſh ed with blood-veilels 


and nerves, and filled w iti a fine bs cet oily matter. All 
theſe cells arc ſurrounded by 2 membrane, wh jh , 
Iike an internal perioſteum, lick 8 Toke d to 1 mer ſur- 


face of the hone, by means of an infinite number of ca- 
pillary veilels, and of ſeveral other kinds of very fine 
ſilaments. The reticular ſuditance of the hots runs 
through this medullary maſs, and, as it were, in 
= and by this means fuſtains it in = * mida tie of the great 
cavities. The Marre of the cellulous or cavernons fub- 
{tance of the bones, is divided by imall ale ſepta or 
plates, and by filaments of the reticular ſubſtance of the 
bones into a vait number of veſicles or membranous cells, 
which line the bony cells, and communicate with each 
other. 

This cellular marreto in the cavernous texture of ſum 
bones, diſters from that in the great cavities of others 
both in colour and confiltence z it is liquid, and of a red 
colour throug hout ; while the other is more oli, and 1: 
only red on its furtace. This dig Fence 15 owing to the 


1. 


blogd-veſſels which run throngh each meme 
wHrereas the marrow in the x rcat cavities ſeen 118 to he fur- 
cor > Wit h them in the common membrane only. Mary 
thoſe medullary ceils arc likewiſe divided] by the bony 
laments of the cavernous Tubltance 3 and thete fmall 
laments, as well as thofe ot the reticular texture, arc 
covered by portions of the medullary membrane, as by a 
periofteum. 
The medullary membra mes may be ſeparated from the li- 
quor which they contain, by llecping the whole mals in 
very hot water, and afcerw ards compreiling it by gentle 
er But it is to both theſe ſubliances, taken toge- 
ther, that the anatomilts give th: © COMMON name of ma- 
50, not to either of the bn ta Ke n s. ng 4 Vs The medulia * 
membrane is very ſenüble, as is like wi. ife the juice, which 
is neceſlary to be obſerved, to tan lerſta! id proj perly what 
is meant by the ſenſibility of the marrow. The marrow, 
by its liquid and unctvous part, renders the bones in fome 
meaſure phable, and lefs brittle le, as it continually per- 
vades r nee! in ſmall degrees: this continues to 
d the: the b. nes, being deprived of their u- 


nous Cell, 


ore, become ver) biittic. 


In the bones of + ofa inne „z inata, there are no inter- 
a large cavities; 4 but their ſubſtance being ccllulous or 
cavcrnous, they contain no medullary maſs, but their 
cells are all moiſtened witl a medullary juice, which di- 
ſtils inceſſantly through the membrane wich which they 
re lined. In the as femoris the marrow lies in a large 
mals, in the middle cavity of the bone, and in ſmall di- 
inc cluſters in the cells of each extremity. The ſirſt 
is N at different diſtauces by the bony filaments, 
1d is thereby ſullained in all violent motions and ſhocks, 
as running, leaping, and the like. In the bones of the 
leg the diſpoſition is exactly the ſame; and in the bones 
of the foot, the mats ow is ſuitable to their internal ſtruc- 
ture, and is lodged in molecule, in the cavernous por- 
tions, and in maſles.i in thoſe which have cavities to rc- 
ceive them. Thus the marrow of all the tarſal bones is 
diſperſed in moleculæ, becauſe their internal ſtructure is 
ſpongy. In the metatarſal ] bones, and lirit phalanges of 
the toes, it is diſpoſed in the ſame manner as in the tibia 
and fibula, that is, it lies in molecule in the extremities, 
and in their middles in greater or letier maſſes, accord— 
ing to the ſizes of the cavities. In the ether phalanges, 
which are entirely ſpongy, it is accordingly diſpoſed in 
muleculæ. 
ternal ſtructure of all * dich! is cellular and ſpongy, the 
marrow is contained only in fmall ſeparate portion „ and 
is no other than a red medulla ry juice „ Phe bones ot 
the hcad alſo being in like manner cellular in their in- 
ternal ſtructure, contain alſo their marrow, if like man- 
ner, in diſtinck portions, and Iying in membranous cells 
in the dipioe. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 118, 136, 150, 
152. 
The tranſpiration of the unAuovs matter of the marry 
i3 not conſined to the time of the amimal's life, it is evi 
Carricd on in che dead carcaſe, and is one great obſtacle 
to the whirening and cleaning. the bones in a ſkeleton ; 
tor if there be not am opening mad at one end of a bone, 
and the 70irwy wail d out "of thc M hele bone at thi; 


In the vertecbri, ſternum, and ribs, the in- 
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aperture, by mean? of proper liquors i inſecked with «7 


ringe, the bone, though made ever fo white at firſt, + 8 
certainly turn yellow al- rates ards, by this tranſpic. why 
the marrow cont ained within it, w hich co rtainly h 8 by 
on the leaſt heat of oe 1 weather, or otherwiſe," Pa r a 
reaſon it is alſo, that the workmen wlic uſe bone KK 
w them lot irudi lally in tw o 1805 take out all the ,. 
69 


— by bi ſoy poſt d to contain it, Ether Wr 
that the heat of any one's hand will turn their worte 
low, though ever ſo whit: when ſirſt made. It i. 


obſerved, that there are in Ee hollow bonds fever 
apertures, through which there paſs blood-xveſtel, ns 

. 9 £ , ">= yg ' 
YO rom the membrane inc! loſing 2 the ma DP. hben 
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as well as ON without 
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e, but by the els only: thus the two tz“. 
of the Kull are evidently; no waged | the external 
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, th ough that be not by ch 
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by the veſſels of the peri ranium, and t inter 0 
branch. 8 of thoſc vetiels W Hi ch 10 ! 228 ac 106 7 tile . Ur. 
mier. 

It uns! „en ſuppoſed t! itt! e zuantity 95 4 1 
in the bones accord ins the increale of the moon; ki 
this . 10 Pee n {out 4 ia y crroncous 031129 I, Oh f 
creaſe of the marry in all the bonds dchending 59 


quantity of 5 11d the ſtate of reſt which + 
Creature is allowed. . 
The tenfaticon of the morrote has been a point ver: 
rioutly ſpoken of, When a ink has been taken of 
the u] / is loft bare, if any thing tauch it rou 
patient ſre's au cxquiſttz pain, Bom. had ſu pp 
this ſenſation migbt rather ariie from the mor; 
than from the Sabſtanco of the He: this,! 


was put beyond all doubt by x ourivus; thönan! 

ape 14110 i; vert rn f} Tor 15. ch Laris i } 

ing animal had its lg cn oh bore the a ad my, aid 
the end ol the bone left "ry by ine 8 membrancs ug: 
all « aretully removed, to the exquisit e pain and torbne 


of the creature; and when the pain of this was cover, 
the end of a ty! e wes plupged into the mar gtd, with 
touching auy other 
this, expreſl. Jas violent a ſenſation of pain ae from any 
of the former © peri! ions: Arn was ron-ates iveral time; 
and NN wirn the ſame event; ſo that! reryv er. 
dent that the marrow is, in its natural ſtate, highly ic. 
ſible of pain; wy 4 how much more may it be fo ar dit 
tempered bodies! 

The ancients luppoſ? > that the marrow ſorve] 
nouriſhment of the bones; and: ons 
ing g it were, that they tray no blood-veſſeis enter tie fu 


1 
"art what, rok, Ine. die Creature, oa 
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f. mnce of the bones, by which they could de nourils, 
all the veſſels of that kind, which they could diſegre:, 
going directly into their cavities, where the © | 
contained ſeem to undergo a 5 rt of concoctiong Which 
converted it into marreu, and by that maus rener 
fit nutriment for the bea 2+ und they bfervel, in pros 


of this, that the longer any bone was, 1 


lent uſes it was intended for, the larger v 

containing this nutritious m 

"Theſe reaſons, thourh they gary 2 mront Tio af provi 
bility, yet are eat reraicd hs > ODESF VAC en.. Uf 
{o en 111 young ab. yy 8 k num Por blos eue . 
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tributed thro ug I. the übſtancé of the bones; tue tex 
ot which, at that time, is jar and pongy. | ; a 
be obſerved, that there are Manx bone * 8 aum 


body, as well as in brutes, Which, accorhng tot : 
tem, could not be nourithed at au, ſince ey contam 
narriw. Of this kind alſo ar: the horns of dect. 


many thee Creatures, Witch, thauſch chi y contam 13 
marrow, Vet grow very vigorouiiy. th ere are alſo c 
bones ach arc holiow, yet arc Q: ny 8 Wit 4 
glandulous membrane z ſuch * re the cavities beta 

ver ral pai rts of the two tables 81 the! Kull; * 2 24h 1 , I, 5 
phanr, the ſoliaceous bones, wiiich are in the place ©: 
the diploe, contain no marrete, ut 1d arc oni) cover: 
with a membranc, which has ſcveral bla od-vetlels * ear 
tered through it. Tie hollows of tot bony fu! tea 0 
alſo which compoſe the claws ot cra lob ters _ 
like, contain no mary tv, hut only. 1 he mulate 'y MI” 


ollice it is to move thole parts; an l yo all thete Ker 
and are nouriihed, as well as thote bones which Con 
ever fo much merromw in their Cavilice Ja fine, LT 
be well couctuded, that ir is not WW LC cal C0! — 
ing martoro, that . bonds arc made hollow, but Jl 
that they may be lighter, aud more lit for mo! tion. 


Acad. Par. 1700. 8 and 
* roat qua“ 


Obſervation gives abundant proofs, that 

of the ene continu: ally tant Ty res 1hro! 
{ub 'Tance of tlie bones 3, an > in this clio! Wh 
uſe, though not in the nowihihg, yet. LU: v7 W rp 
the bones, its Oily and uncluous matter ſoftening tus e 
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fibre 5 Ol which the bone is ompoled, and rend. jp 
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. fannie, ſoft, and fle cile, and conſequently the whole 
u much lefs liable to break. 
BIST R UM, in Bol any. Sec IRo Net. 
M, in Botany. See HoREttouND. 
„ in /My:holegys the god of war, the ſon of Jupiter 
ano, or, as Ovid tells the ſtory, of Juno alone; 
ee 1ificaſed that Jupiter ſhould have a daughter, 
ee, without ſemale aid: being therefore a ſon of 
"+ he was made the god of war and ſtrife. He 
7 called BEL 1.0N4A, the goddeſs of war. 
en Gr his prieſts the /all and flamines, who from 
ws colled Martiales. They facrificed aſſes to him, 
„ account of the harſh diſſonance of their voice The 
mme a bird ſacred to him, from their always flying 
bees places where armies are going to engage, and 
Moodſhed is to be expected. The utual attributes of 
Mars are the helmet and ſpear, which he does not lay 
ade, even when he is going on his amours. Several of 
Roman poets of the firlt age ſpeak of a wife of 
led Neriene, ſignifying, according to ſome, 
md given to him in order to foften and hu- 
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«i the rouchneſs of his temper; but we find no 
8 of her in their later poets. The temples of tar: 
> of the Doric order, and utually placed without the 
walls; hereby denoting that this deity was to preterve 
the walls from the perils of War. 
Mins, in rene, one of the five planets, and of the 
three ſuperior ones; its place being between the earth 
aud Jupatc 1 . ; 
1. character is &. Its mean dittance from the ſun i, 
+» of thoſe parts, whereof the diſtance of the ſun from 
ie 10603 its EXCENTRICITY 141 and its real 
1 8.149 miles; the inclination of its orbit, 
| mech by the plane of its orbit with 
» colintic, 2 degree 52 minutes; the. pe- 
in winchtit makes its revolution round the 
ours; which is the length of his 
as 6672 of his days; every day and night 
ing 40 minutes longer than with us; and its 
„bout its own axis is performed in 24 hours 


* 
0 
140 


For the diameter of Alurs, its denſity, the force of gra- 
tity on its ſurface, &c. ſec Diaz TER, DiSTANCE, and 
PLANETS: 
Its parallax, according to Dr. Hock, and Mr. Flamſteed, 
is ſcarce 30 ſeconds. 
In the acrovical riſing of this planet, that is, when it is 
in oppoſition to the fun, it is found five times nearer to 
u, than when in conjunction with him; and, therefore, 
ke appears ſo much bigger and brighter at one time than 
mother. 
Dr. Hook, in 1665, obſerved ſeveral ſpots in Alurs; 
which having a motion, he concluded the pianet to turn 
round its center. In 1666, M. Caſſini obſerved ſeveral 
ipots in the two faves or hemiſpheres of Mars, which, 
by continuing his different obſervations very diligently, 
lie found to move bv little and little from eaſt to welt, 
aud to return, in the ſpace of 24 hours 40 minutes, to 
their former ſituation. Theſe obſervations were repeated 
aud confirmed by Miraldi in 1704, and 1719. 
bot: the motion and period, or natural day, of 
ict, were determined. 
G7 ghvays appears with a ruddy, troubled light; whence 
we coneiude, it is encompaſſed with a thick, cloudy at- 
maſphere; which, by diſturbing the rays of light in their 
pataye and re-padage through it, occation that appcar- 
wing lis light from the ſun, and revolving round 
2 and decreale like the moon: it may 
ve obtorved olmott biſected, when in its quadratures 
YA tee lan, or in his perigeon; but never is ſeen cor- 
eulateh, Ir talcatcd, as the inferior ' plancts z which 
that his orbit includes the earth's within it, 
le $150 not by his own light, The phaſes of 
re leit diſcovered by Galileo. 
Panges Hilonce from the ſn is to the diſtance of the 
and tun, as 13 to I; fo that a man, placed in 
„* guid ſce the ſun's diameter leis by one third than 
PPezrs to us; and, confequently, the degree of light 
and heat, which Mrs recelxes from the ſun, is leſs than 


that received by the earth, in the proportion of 4 to 9. 


proportion, howexer, will admit of a ſeniible vari- 
den, on account of the great excentricity of this planet, 
ch the period or year of this planet, as has been al- 
reay dbſervcd, is neariy twice as long as our's; and his 
woural day, or the time in which the ſun appcars above 
OY vorlzon (letting aſide the conſideration of twilight), 
if umokt every where equal to his night; yet it appears, 
dat, in one and the ſame place on his ſurface, there will 
but very little variety of ſeaſons, or ſcarce any diſter- 
Wer o iummer and Water; and the reafor is, that the 
Ws ot Is dir nal ragtion is ncegly at right angles with 
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the plane of his orbit. It will be ſound, notwithſtand- 
ing, that places ſituate in different latitudes, that is, at 
different diſtances from his equator, will have very dif- 
ferent degrees of heat, on account of the different incli- 
nation of the ſun's rays to the horizon; as it is with us, 
when the ſun is in the equinoxes, or in the tropics.” 
From this conſideration, Dr. Gregory endeavours to ac- 
count tor the appearance of the faſciz ia Mars, which 
are certain twathes or fillets ſeen in this planet, and po- 
ſited parallel to his equator : for, as among us, the ſame 
climate has, at different ſeafons, very unequal degrees 
of heat; but, as in Ahr it is otherwiſe, the ſame pa- 
rallel having always 2 pretty equable degree of heat, it 
follows, that theſe ſpots may probably be formed in 
Mars, or in his atmoſphere, as ſnow and clouds are in 
our's, viz. by the conſtant different intenſities of heat and 
cold in the different parallels; and ſo come to be ex- 
tended in circles or belts parallel to his equator, or tlie 
circle of his diurnal revolntion. And this ſame principle 
may, perhaps, ſolve the phænomenon of Jupiter's belts ; 
that planct, like A, having a perpetual equinox. 
Beſides the ruddy colour of Alam, we have another ar- 
gument of his being encompaſſed with an atmoſphere ; 
and it is this: that, when any of the fixed ſtars are ſeen 
near his body, they appear extremely obſcured, and al. 
moſt extinct. It this be the cafe, an eye placed in Mor; 
would ſcarce ever fe2 Mercury, 'unlefs, perhaps, in the 
ſun at the time of conjunction, when Mercury paſtes 
over his diſk, as he ſometimes appears to us, in form of 
a ſpot. A ſpectator. in A will fee Venus 

ſame diſtance from the jun, as Mercury appears to us; 
and the carth as big as Venus appears to us, and never 
above 48 degrees from the ſun; and when the carth is 
found in conjunction with, and very near, the ſun, he 
will {ce the carth appear horned, or falcated, and its at- 
tendant the moon ot the ſame figure, and, at its utmoſt 
diſtance from the earth, not above 15 minutes of a de- 
gree, though they are really two hundred and fort 
thouſand miles aſunder. This planet being but a 12 
part ſo big as the earth, if any moon attends him, ſhe 
mult be very ſmall, and has not yet been diſcovered by 
our belt teleſcopes. 

Mars, among Chem//?s, ſignifies IN oN; becauſe imagined 
to be under the iuttucnce of that planet. 

Phyſical writers hold iron preferable, for all medicinal 
purpoſes, to STEEL, which is only a more hardened, 
compact iron, made ſo by art; whereby it is rendered 
more unfit to yield thoſe principles or parts in prepares 
tion, which the phyſician requires to be drawn out. 
Mars /accharatus. See IRON. 

Mars /ulphuratus. See IRON. 

Crocus MaRT1s, ruſt of iron. Sce Caocts martis. 
Mans, cry/tals of. See CRYSTAL. 

Mars, Dee of, arbor Haris. Hee ARBOR. 

Maus, games of, lud: Martiialcs, were combats inſtitutcd 
at Rome in honour ot the god Af irs. 

"They were held twice in the ycar; once in the circus, on 
the tourth of the ides of May; and © fecond time on the 
farit of Auguſt. Thete latter were citabliſhed fome time 
aſter the other, in memory 6: the dedication of the tem- 
ple of A7ars on that day. Theſe games conſiſted in 
courſes of hories, {ind combats with wild beatts. Ger- 
manicus is ſaid to have killed two hundred lions in thc 
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circus, ou theſe occafions. See Fir D ars. 

MARSH, in Arriculture, &e. Sce DLARSHY Lands. 

Maks1, or guter cer, in Botany. Sec WAYEARING* 
Er OE 

Maxsn-/cver, is a ſpecies of B1L10Us 7er'cr. 
Thoſe feized with the mar/bfever are tormented with 2 
burning heat, and violent head-ach. hey complain 
likewiſe of intenſe itJurit, aching of the bonds, 2 pain of 
the back, great lallitude and inquictude; and frequently 
of a nauica, ſickneſs, or a pain about the pit of the 1t9- 
mach; which is ſometimes attended with a vomiting 04 
green or yellow bile, of an offenſive ſmell. The head is 
lometimes fo ſuddenly and violently affected, that with 
out any previous complaint, the patients run about in a 
wild manner, as if they were mad; and would throw 
themſelves out of windows, or into the water, if not pre- 
vented. Pringle. 

MaRsHenmalicu. Sce MALLOwW. 

MaRsmn-ireſcil, monvanthes. Bee Boy-DBEAN, 


MARSHAL, or MAkEsSCHAL, muri/callrs, primarily de- 
notes an ollicer, who has the care or the command o! 
horſes. 


Nicod derives the word from march, maſter of tt 
camp; Matthew Paris from farts ſonrfoatins. In the 
old Gaulith language, march hgnified hor je 3 whence man 
rechal might ſignify him who commanded the cavalry. 
Spelman, Skinner, and Menage, derive it from the Ger- 
man macr, murre, u mare, or ven a horſe, and /chulry 
ſervant, which makes ſome imagine the title was firit 
| given 
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given to farriers, or thoſe who ſhod and bled horſes 3 
and that, in ſucceſſion of time, it paſſed to thoſe who 
commanded them. Paſquier makes four ſeveral deriva- 
tions for the four ſeveral kinds of mar/hals in uſe among 
the French; viz. mar/hals of France, marſhals de camp, 
mar/hals di logis, or quarter-maſters, and farriers, who 
are alſo called by the name of mar/hals. The third he 
derives from marche, or marchir, to mark, limit; and the 
laſt from maire, maſter, and chal, horſe. 

Larl-Marsnai of England. See EaRL-mar/val. 

Knight-Maxshar., or MARSHAL of the king's houſe, is an 
officer, whoſe buſineſs, according to Fleta, is to execute 
the commands and decrees of the lord ſteward, and to 
have the cuſtody of priſoners committed by the court of 
verge. Under him are fix mar/ha/s men, who are pro- 
perly the king's bailiffs, and arreſt in the verge of the 
court, when a warrant is backed by the board of green- 
cloth. The courT where cauſes of this kind, between 
man and man, are tried, is called the Marſhalſea, and is 
under the knight-mar/hal. 

This is alſo the name of the priſon in Southwark; the 
reaſon of which may probably be, that the mar/>al of the 
king's houſe was wont to fit there in judgment, or keep 
his priſon. : 

There are ſome other inferior officers of this name; as, 

ManrsHar of the jultices in eyre. , 

MarsHal. of the king's bench, who has cuſtody of the 
priſon called the king's bench in Southwark. 

This officer gives attendance upon the court, and takes 
into his cuſtody all priſoners committed by the court; he 
is fineable for his abſence, and non-attendance incurs a 
forfeiture of his office. The power of appointing the 
marſhal of the king's bench is in the crown. 27 Geo. 
IIe. 7. y 

In Fleta, mention is alſo made of a mar/hol e the ex- 
chequer, to whom the court commits the cuſtody of the 
king's debtors, &c. 

MarsHaAL, or MakESCHAT., of France, is the higheſt dig- 
nity of preſcrment in the French armies. The dignity 
of mar/hal is now for life, though, at its firſt inſtitution, 
it was otherwiſe. They were then only the king's firſt 
ecuyers under the conſtable, but in time the became the 
conſtable's licutenants in the coramand of the army, the 
conſtable himſelf being then become captain- general. At 
firſt they were but two in number, and their allowance 
was but five hundred livres per annum in time of war, 
and nothing in time of peace; but in the reign of Fran- 
cis I. a-third was added; Henry II. created a fourth. 
Since it has been various; Lewis XIV. increaſed it to 
twenty. Their office at firſt was, to mar/hal the army 
under the conſtable, and to command in his abſence. 
They did then what the mar/bals de camp do now; to 


which laſt they have given their title, and the Icaſt con- 


{iderab!e part of their authority. 
The firſt mara does the office of conſtable in au aſſem- 
bly of the mahl. 

Arch-MARSHAL. Sce ARCH. 

Clerk-MakSHAL. See CLERK. 

Fielu-MaRxs HAL. See FIEIL D- Dal. 

Proveſt-MaRsnal.. Sce PROVOStr. 

MARSHALLING @ coat, in Heraldry, ſigniſies the due 
and proper joining of ſeveral coats of arms belonging to 
diſtinct families in one and the ſame ſhield, or efcut- 
cheon 3 together with their ornaments, parts, and ap- 
purtenances. 

MARSHALSEA. See CourT of Har ſhalſca. 

MARSHY, or MARS lands, a name given by our farmers 
to a ſort of paſture-land, or grazing-ground, which lies 
near the ſea, rivers, or fens. 

As to lands lying near rivers, the great improvement of 
them is their being overllowed, which brings the foil of 
the uplands upon them, fo that they need no other mend- 
ing, though kept conſtantly mowed. 'The great incon- 
veniency of theſe lands, is their being ſubject to floods, 
which high hills near the ſides of rivers, and the long 
courſe of them, beſpeak to be frequent. And though 
the richeſt land generally lies near ſuch rivers, yet there 
is the greatelt danger of the crops being ſpoiled, eſpe- 
cially when they are not incloſed; and therefore cannot 
be fed with cattle. This, when feeding bears any thing 
of a price, would be the very belt way of managing theſe 
unceitain lands; and incloſing them would be highly 
beneficial on this account. 

The mar//-lands in Lincolnſhire, and many other parts 

of England, produce a fort of graſs, which feeds ſheep in 

a better manner than that of almoſt any other land, in 

regard to their ſize, and the quantity of wool, The 

ſucep about Grimſby, and fome other places in this 
county, produce ſuch luſty wool, or, as they call it, wool 
of ſo large a ſtaple, that three or four fleeces uſually 
make a tod of twenty-eight pounds weight. Several 
bundred loads of this wool are yearly carried from theſe 
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places to Norfolk, Suffolk, and other parts of 
dom, for the cloth-mauufacturers. Ihe ſend 
large packs, which _ call pockets, each e | 
about five and twenty hundred weight, Phitor "Ailing 
NY 223. ol. Ira, 
When mar/-lands lie flat, it is neceſſary for th 
to keep all the water he can from them. The : e Owns, 
in particular, is to be kept from them as ee 
ble; and this is uſually done at a very great ex- 
high banks and walls. ; 
Two things greatly wanting in theſe lands in genes 
good ſhelter for the cattle, and freſh water. ORIEL 
ful farmer may, however, in a great mcaſure re 
theſe by digging, in proper places, large pond; Fe, 
the rain water, and by planting trees and hed 2 
tain places toward the ſea, where they may a 8 
afford ſhelter to the cattle, but keep off the Fl ah hs, 
which often will cut off the tops of all the graf; * 
laces, and make it look as if it had been mowe? thee 
Theſe lands fatten cattle the ſooneſt of any, and th 
ſerve ſheep from the rot. It would be a great . cal 
them, if there were raiſed, in the middle of every | 
marſh, banks of earth in a croſs, or in form of two * 1 
circles, and theſe planted with trees; theſe would = 
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as a ſhelter for cattle, let the wind hlow 
quarter it would, and would ſoon repay the expence gc 
making. as 
There are, in different parts of England, very 1, 
quantities of land upon the ſea-coaſts, that would en, 
taking in, though no one yet has thought of doin Fa 
The coats about Boſton, Spalding, and many Other == 
of Lincolnſhire, give frequent inſtances of this 2 
the ſea falls from the land, fo that on the outfide of the 
ſea-walls, on the ouſe, where every tide the Calt-wans 
comes, there grows a good deal ot good graſs, and the 
ouſe is firm to ride upon, when the water is upon jt, : 
This oufe, when taken in, hardly finks any thing at al 
and they dig the walls from the outſide of it, all theearth 
they are made of, being taken from thence, and the (+, 
in a few tides, filling it up again: and though the * 
at high water, comes only to the foot of the bank, yet 
once in a year or two, ſome extraordinary tides go over 
the banks, though they are ten feet high. Theſe banks 
are fifty feet broad at 74 bottom, and three feet at the 
top; and the common price of making them is twenty. 
ſix ſhillings a pole, the carth being all carricd in wheel. 
barrows, and the face toward the fea, where the greatet 
ſlope is, being turfed. Mortimer's II ulbandry, Sce Fry 
and DRAINS, &c. 

It is to be obſerved, that neither canals, nor even large 
inundations, where the water is deep, are nearly fo dar- 
gerous in regard to people's health, or exhale ſo much 
noxious vapour, as mar/b; grounds, or meadows that 
have been once floated, and but lately drained; and 
that ſields, though dry in appearance, may nevertheleſs 
be moiſt by the tranſpiration of ſubterrancous water. 
By this exhalation, as well as by that of ditches and 
caials, in all which innumerable plants and inſeQs die 
and rot, the atmoſphere is filled, eſpecially ducing the 
latter part of ſummer and autumn, with moiſt, putris, 
and infalutary vapours. Add to this, that mar cout 
tries being low, and without hills to receive the winds, 
or direct them in ſtreams upon the lower grounds, the 
air is apt to ſtagnate and corrupt. The common water 
too, being either collected from rains, and preſerved in 
ciſterns, or drawn from ſhallow wells, is, in hot and 
dry ſeaſons, ſoon corrupted ; fo that every thing cot 
ſpires, in ſummer, not only to rejas the ſolids, but to 
diſpoſe the humours to putrefaction. 

In mar/hy countries rainy and moiſt ſeaſons differ gren- 
ly; ſince intenſe and continued heats occaſion the 
greateſt moiſtute in the atmoſphere, by the immenſe ex- 
halations they raiſe ; whereas frequent ſhowers, during 
the hot ſeaſon, cool the air, check the exceſs of vapours, 
dilute and refreſh the corrupted ſtagnating water, aud 
precipitate all putrid and noxious efluvia. But if heavy 
rains, in the beginning of ſummer, are ſucceeded by 
great and uninterrupted heats, thoſe rains, by overflow- 
ing the meadows, terve only for matter of more exbala- 
tion, and to make the ſcaſon more ſickly, and the diltert- 
pers more fatal. 

Ihe epidemic of the hot ſeaſon, and the great endemic 
ot mar/hy countries, is a fever of an intermitting nature, 
commonly of a tertian ſhape, but of a bad kind; which 
in the damper places, and worſt ſcaſons, appears in the 
form of a double tertian, remittent, continued, putiid, 
or even an ardent fever. 

Alar/hy countries are likewiſe ſubject, more than any 
others, to the cholera morbus, dyſentery, and a kind 0 
ſcurvy, peculiar to a moiſt and corrupted air; the ſymp- 
toms of which laſt agree ſo much with the ſea-ſcur, 
that they may bg acgounted the ſame diſeaſe ** 
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e canals and marſhes, in hot weather, a- 
hich riſes from the bildge- water of 
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the mar/"s- 
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wil „„ of yinous liquors, and victuals of good 
jut 3 Without ſuch helps, not only ſtrangers, 
nourl 


f extremely ſickly, aſter hot 
bot the en. Pinter Obf. on Diſcxfes of the 
and cio 
2 deen ſufficiently demonſtrated, by Dr. Prieſtley, 

hh” that air which ariſes from ſtagnant and 
and Nl or which has been for ſome time in con- 
r be very unſit for reſpiration; and, 
* chat the neighbourhood of putrid mar//es, on 
therefores - the noxious quality of the effluvia iſſuing 
22. muſt be exceedingly inſalubrious. Sce Eu- 
Will El. in Botany, a name given by Linnæus to a 
2 . of the cryptogamia claſs of ferns ; the male flow- 
ot e which are above the leaf; and the female part of 
de fractification conſiſts at the root of a roundiſh fruit, 
refs" ar capſules. 
compoſer 23 a name by which many have called 
wn des, or PORPESSE, a fiſh too often confounded 
pe” je dolphin. : 
Air Al, in Natural IJliſtony, a name given by Ty- 
x ſn to the creature commonly called the paſſm, or 
02 0SSU x. The peculiar diſtinction of this creature 
from all others, is its having a pouch, or mar ſupium, un- 
der its belly, into which it receives its young in time 
of danger: whence the name. P LED 
MARSUPLALIS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name 81 — 9 
Cowper, and ſome others, to a muſcle. op e — : 
called alſo by ſome, BURSALILS. It is that mulcle, 
called by Albinus, Winſlow, and the generality of 
modern authors, OBTURATOR zue. 
MARSUPLUM carneum, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Spigelius, Cowper, and ſome other authors, to certain 
muſcles of the thigh, called by the French . writers, les 
vetit jumeauæ, and by Albinus, gem. Veſalius docs 
"ot eteem them ſeparate muſcles, but calls them only 
carne portiones decimo femur moventinum muſculs attenſce, 
fleſhy portions affixed to the tenth muſcle of the thigh, 
Riolan, who calls the pyriformss, or pyramidal muſcle of 
the thigh, the quadrigemimus, or quadrigeminus prier, 
cat theſe the quadrigemm! fecund! et tertii. They are 
ſomctimnes diſtinct, ſometimes they grow together. 
MART, denates a great FAIR or MARKET, ior ſelling of 


goods, holden EVETY year. 
Maar, letters of. Sc LETTERS. ; 
MARTAGON, in Botan a name given to ſeveral ſpecics 
of LILY. ; 
MARTEAU, the name given by French naturaliſts to a 
peculiar ſpecies of 0Ys'TER, called aifo mallcum by others. 
It is one of the moſt curious ſhells in the world. Its 
figure is that of a hammer, with a very long head, or 
rather of a pick-ax. It has a body of moderate thick- 
neſs, and two long arms. It is of a browniſh colour. 
with a beautiful tinge of a violet-blue. Notwithſtanding 
the ſtrange ſhape of theſe ſhells, they cloſe very exactly. 
MARTIAL is ſometimes uſed to expreſs preparations of 
iron, or ſuch as are impregnated therewith z as the Mar- 
tial regulus of antimony, &Cc. 
MarT1AL cot. See CouRT martial. 
MaRrTIALE bezoardicum. See BEZOARDICUM. 
MarT1iAar law is the law of war, depending upon the ar- 
bitrary, but juſt power and pleaſure of the king, or his 
lieutenants. The king, though in times of peace he 
makes no laws, but by the conſent of his parliament 3 
yet, in war, uſes abſolute power over the ſoldiery: 
though even this power hath becn veſted, of late years, 
in the king, or his generals of the army, by act of par- 
lament, and under particular reſtrictions too. 
Martial law, ſays fir Matthew Hale, is in reality no 
law, but ſomething indulged, rather than allowed as 
law. The neceſſity of order and diſcipline in an army 
13 the only thing that can give it countenance z and 
therefore it ought not to be permitted in time of peace, 
when the king's courts are open for all perſons to receive 
Juſtice, according to the laws of the land. The petition 
ot RIGHT enacts, that no ſoldier ſhall be quartered on 
the ſubject without his own conſent ; and that no com- 
miſſion ſhall iſſue to proceed within this land accord- 
Ma o martial law, See Martial COURT. 
ARTIALES fores. See FLORES martiales. 


MARTICHORA,i AY _ 
Vol. Ul. 3 atural Hiſtory, the name given by the 
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ancient Greeks to the animal which we call the wax. 
TICHORA or mMan-t!ger, 


MAR 1il camprs. See Caps and Frer p. 
1 ie neceſſary in moiſt places, it may be ob- MARTIN, or mn tlet, in the Hi (tn y of Duadrupeds, the 
e di = 


name of a creature of the weaſel-kind, being the Mus- 
TELA Martes of Linnzus, with cloven feet, body of a 
deep yellow colour approaching to black, and whitiſh 
throat. There are two ſpecies of this creature, the one 
called the martes abietum, or fir-martin ; the other, the 
martes figur um, or beech- martin. The beech-mariin is 
diſtinguithed from the other by having a larger and 
blacker tail, and heing all over of a darker colour, and 
by being white on the throat, whereas the others are 
yellow ; but the ſpecies are ſcarce kept up diſtin, the 
creatures mixing with one another in the breed. When 
diſtinct, the beech-mariz is found to be a much tamer 
creature than the other, and may be kept about houſes 
like a cat; and often lives of its own accord abont 
houſes, and among old walls. [heir tkins make a valu- 
able fut; and that of the fir-Martin, or yellow kind, is 
much the moſt valuable : prodigious numbers of their 
ſkins being annually imported from Iludſon's Bay and 
Canada. b 
The martin is of the ſize of a cat, but longer bodied ; 
its legs alſo are ſhorter, and its claws leſs ſharp, and 
ſhorter. Its whole body is covered with hair of a yel- 
lowiſh black, except only the throat, which, in the 
beech-martin, or tame kind, is white; and in the wild 
kind, or fir- martin, yellow. Its tceth are ſharp and 
ſtrong, and the dog-tceth, in particular, ſtand out a 
great way. 
The beech-mar://n, with us, inhabits woods, makes its 
lodge in the hollows of trees, and brings from four to 
ſix young at a time. It makes great havock amon 
poultry, game, &c. and will eat mice, rats, and moles, 
The pine or fir-mart/n inhabits the north of Europe, 
Aſia, and America; and is found alſo in Great Britain, 
particularly in Scotland; where it lodges: in the fir- 
foreſts, building its neſt at the top of the trees. 
The martin leaves fo ſtrong a ſcent, that the hounds, 
when out in a morning, will often take it, and make a 
noble cry. The chace, in this caſe, is very good while 
it laſts, but it is very perplexed; for the creature is not 
able to run long, and when ſhe is tired, ſhe gets vp 
into a tree; the honnds often loſe her on this occaGon; 
but if the is ſpied up in the tree, the is to be hunted 
down with ſticks, &c. When killed, the hounds are 
not ſuffered to eat her fleſh, for it is unwholſome. 
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MAkTIN, in Ornithe{:zgy. Sce SWALLOW. 


MaR'iiN, £ric, in Lcolopy, is a name given in this country 
to a cow-calf, caſt at the ſame time with a bull-calt, 
which is a kind of HERMAPHRODITE; that is never 
known to breed. nor to diſcover the leaſt inclination for 
the bull: nor does the bull ever take the leaſt notice of 
this animal. It has all the external marks of a cow-calf, 
viz. the teats, and the external female parts, called by 
farmers the bearing. When theſe animals are preferved, 
it is not for propagation, but ſor all the purpoſes of an 
ox or ſpayed heifer, viz to yoke with the oxen, and to 
fatten for the table. They are much larger than either 
the bull or the cow, and the horns grow larger, being 
very ſimilar to the horns of an ox. Ihe bellow of the 
free martin is like that of an ox; and the meat reſembles 
that of the ox or ſpayed heiſer; being generally finer 
than that of the bull or cow; and it is more ſuſceptible 
of growing fat with good food. Mr. Hunter has ana- 
te mically deſcribed three animals of this kind, in the 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixix. part i. p. 289. &c. 
MARTINAZZO, in Ornitlelagy, the name of a ſpecies of 
water-ſowl, of the larus or CULL kind, the /arvs now in; 
of Linnæus, and called, by the Dutch, the burgomaſter 
of Greenland; by the Corniſh people, the cvogge!!, or 
the great grey-gull., It is a large bird, uſually weighing 
from two to four pounds. It is all over of a mottied 
colour of brown, grey, and white; but is much darker 
on the back than on the belly. The back and wing- 
feathers are all brown in the middle, and grey at the 
edges; but thoſe of the rump are moſtly white: the 
legs are of a dirty white. 1 hey fay that this gull will 
follow the ſmaller lari, and perſecute and terriſy them 
till they void their food in _excrements half digeſted, 
which 4 aftewards picks up, eſtee ming it better than 
freſh food; and on this account it is ſometimcs called 
the dunz-hunter. 
MARTINGALE, invented by Evangelifta, an eminent 
horſeman of Milan; a thong of leather faſtened at one 
end to the girths under the belly of an horſe, and at the 
other end to the bitt, or, which is the better way, to a 
thin mouth- piece of its own, to hinder him from rearing, 
or tolling up his head. It is allo of fervice when the 
horte 
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horſe bears upon the hand, and his head is uncertain | 


and inconſtant; when his jaws are too tight, and when 
he is ſtag-necked. If the 8NAFFLE is uſed with the 
reins faſtened low, it becomes a martingale, or anſwers 
the purpoſe better; becauſe the hand can make it ſtrict 
or eaſy, or both by turns, as the rider pleaſes, and the 
horſe requires. 
MARTINO peſcatore, in Ichthyology, a name given by Sal- 
vian, and ſome others, to the RANA pi/catrix of authors 
the /ophins of Artedi. 
Sr. MARTIN*s cope. See Cope, 
MARTIOBARBULI, among the Romans, a deſignation 
given to ſoldiers, who carried leaden balls to annoy the 
enemy with, 
MAR TIORA, or MarTrcoRA, in Natural Hiftory, the 
name which the ancient Greeks gave to the animal which 
the Romans called MANTICHORA, 
MARTLET, in Heraldry, a little bird repreſented without 
feet, and properly alſo without a beak. 
It is uſed as a 01FFERENCE, or mark of diſtinction, of 
a younger brother; ſome ſay, more peculiarly of the 
fourth brother, or family. Sec Housz. See Tab. II. 
Heraldry, fig. 72. 
MARTNUTo, in a Hip, ſmall lines faſtened to the leetch 
of a ſail, being reeved through a block on the top-maſt- 
head, and coming down by the maſt to the deck. Thoſe 
martnets which belong to the top-ſails are faſtened after 
the ſame way to the heads of the top-gallant-maſts, but 
their ſall comes down no farther than the top, when it 
is haled. The word is, top the martnets, 1. e. hale them 
up. Their deſign is, in furling the ſail, to bring that 
part of the leetch which is next the yard-arm cloſe to 
the yard, that ſo the fail may furl up the cloſer. 
MARTYNTIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
ſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower, the 
empalement of which is cut into five parts, has one 
beli-!haped petal of the ringent kind, with a ſwelling 
tube, at the baſe of which is ſituated a gibbous neCtari- 
um; it has four ſlender incurved ſtamina, which are in- 
flexed into each other, and an oblong germen ſituated 
under the flower; the empalement afterwards turns to 
an oblong gibbous capſule, which divides into two parts, 
including a hard nut ſhaped like the body of a ſtag beetle, 
with two incurved ſtrong horns at the end, having four 
cells, two of which are generally barren, the other two 
have an oblong ſeed in each. There are three ſpecies, 
natives of the ſouthern parts of North America. 
MARTYR, a perſon who ſuffers torments, and even death, 
in defence of the truth of the goſpel. 
The word is Greek, wagrup, and properly ſignifies a wit- 
neſs. It is applied by way of eminence, to thoſe who 
ſuffer in witneſs of the truth of the goſpel. 
Anciently thoſe who were baniſhed for the faith, were 
called martyrs, and alſo thoſe who periſhed in the holy 
wars. In the time of St. Auguſtine, the title of martyr 
was given to confeſſors, or thoſe who were tortured for 
the ſaith, without loſing their lives. It is Tertullian's 
thought in his Apologetic : Plures efficimur, quoties me- 
timur; ſemen eccle/ree eft ſanguts Chriſtianus. 
St. Stephen is called the proto-martyr, or firſt martyr.— 
Nineteen thouſand ſeven hundred are computed to have 
ſuffered martyrdom with St. Irenzns at Lyons, under the 
empire of Severus: fix thouſand fix hundred and ſixty- 
ſix ſoldiers of the Theban legion are ſaid to have been 
martyred in Gaul: Father Papebroch reckons ſixteen 
thouſand Abyſſinian martyrs, and one hundred and fifty 
thouſand others under Diocleſian alone. 
Mr. Dodwell endeavours to prove, in a diſſertation ex- 
preſs, that the number of martyrs who ſuffered under 
the Roman emperors, was very moderate; alledging, 
that thoſe we have accounts of in the fathers, come 
within a very ſmall compaſs; and that, excepting Nero 
and Domitian, the reſt of the emperors made ſcarce any. 
F. Ruinart, on the contrary, endeavours to prove, that 
the catalogue of martyrs is not at all ſwelled ; that the 
carnage was immenſe under the firſt emperors, and 
eſpecially in the time of Diocleſian. F. Papebroch, in 
his Aa ſantlorum, alſo makes the number of martyrs 
immenſe. 'The truth lies probably between the ex- 
tremes. 
There is ſcarce any faith or religion that does not pre- 
tend to its martyrs : Mahometans, heathens, idolaters, 
&c. all have their martyrs. 
In the ancient church, the acts, ſayings, ſufferings, and 
deaths, of the martyrs, were preſerved with great care, 
in order to be read on certain days, and thus propoſed 
as models to future ages: and yet notwithſtanding all 
this diligence, we have but very little left of them : 
the greateſt part of them having been deſtroyed, during 
that dreadful perſecution, which Diocleſian carried on 
for ten years, with freſh fury, againſt the Chriſtians : 
for a molt diligent ſearch was then made after all 


MarTyRs, ra 0, is an tra followed 


MARTYROLOGY, from Aare. witneſs 


MARTYROLOGY is alſo uſed, in the Romi/> church, 


MArTYROLOGY, is alſo applied to the painted or written 


MAR 
MARUBIUM, in Botany, &c. 


MARVEL of Peru, or Four-oClock-Flower, Araki in 
Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogy a © . - 
charaQers are, that the empalement of the flowe % 
ſmall leaves, and is erect, u 
has one ſunnel-(hap* 
the neCtari- 
five ob- 
tule 


MAR 


their books and papers; and all 7 
found were A to the a 1 that * 
compoſed a martyrology, but it never reach * indeed, 
us ; and thoſe ſince compiled are extreme] - Arn 
From the eighth century downwards, ſereral 0 
Latin writers endeavoured to make up the lof tek and 
piling, with vaſt labour, accounts of x lives 7. 95 com. 
of the ancient martyrs : but moſt of them Vinx aftiong 
little elſe then a ſeries of fables, adorned wah. gixen vs 
of rhetorical flowers, and ſtriking Images 26 Nee 
even among the Romiſh doQors, frankly nk e wiſer, 
Nor are thoſe records, that paſs under the read ng e, 
TYROLOGY, worthy of ſuperior credit, fince 8 MAR. 
the moſt evident marks both of ignorance and "bar 
Abyſſinia, and which even the Mabouitrans 1 25 
becoming maſters of Egypt, frequently ee _ 
Epoch. dee 


The æra of martyrs is alſo called the wra of Diocleſan 


3 and Neu, d.ct 


1 ſpeak; or xe, colligo, I gather; a regiſter or Catalogue 


of martyrs. 
A martyrology, properly ſpeaking, 
more than the name, place, and d.y of 
ſaint; but the term is frequently extended to the hiſt 
ries of martyrs. The cuſtom o collecting na * 
. rtyrolig: 
is borrowed from the heathens, who inſerted the 3 
of their heroes in their i, to preſerve to poſteri th 
memory and example of their noble actions * f 
gives pope Clement the credit of being the firſt « 
introduced the cuſtom of collecting the acts of the mar- 
tyrs. 
he martyrology of Euſebius of Cæſarea wa 
celebrated in So ancient church. It was —_— as 
Latin by St. Jerom; but the Jearned agree, that it is 10 
now extant. That attributed to Beda, in the eighth 
century, is of very doubtful authority; the names cf 
ſeveral ſaints being there found, who did not live til 
after the time of Beda. The ninth century was very 
fertile in martyro/ogies : then appeared that of Florus 
ſubdeacon of the church at Lyons; who, however, only 
filled up the chaſms in Beda. This was publiſhed about 
the year 830, and was followed by that of Waldenbur- 
tus, monk of the dioceſe of 'Ireves, written in rerſ: 
about the year 848, and this by that of Uſuard, a French 
monk, and written by the command of Charles the Bald, 
in 875, which laſt is the martyro/ozy now ordinarily uſed 
in the Romiſh church. That of Rabanus Maurus is an 
improvement on Beda and Florus, wiitten about the yexr 
845 ; that of Notker, monk of St. Gal, was willen 
about the year 894. 
The martyrology of Ado, monk of Ferrieres, in the dioce'e 
of Treves, afterwards archbiſhop of Vienne, is a &- 
ſcendant of the Roman, if we may ſo call it; for Du 
Sollier gives its genealogy thus: the martyrology of St. 
Jerom is the great Roman martyro/ogy ; from this was 
made the little Roman one printed by Roſweyd ; of this 
little Roman 8 was formed that of Beda, aug- 
mented by Florus. Ado compiled his in the year 8:8. 
The martyre/vgy of Nevelon, monk of Corbie, written 
about the year 1089, is little more than an abridgment 
of that of Ado; father Kircher alſo makes mention of a 
Coptic mar!yrology, preſerved by the Maronites at Rome. 
We have allo ſeveral proteſtant martyro/9gies, containing 
the ſufferings of the reformed under the papiſts ; v. an 
Engliſh martyrology, by J. Fox; with others, by Claik, 
Bray, &c. 


ſhould contain no 
martyrdom of eich 


for 


a roll or regiſter kept in the veſtry of each church, con- 
taining the names of all the ſaints and martyrs, both of 
the univerſal chucch, and of the particular ones of toat 
city or monaſtery. 


containing the 


catalogues in the Romiſh churches, n 
to be ſaid each 


foundations, obits, prayers, and maſſecs, 
da . 


MARTZ IAN, in the Materia Medica, a word formed by 


the modern Greek writers, to expreſs a fort of ſea- laut, 
growing upon the rocks, and uſed in painting, dying, 

c. | 
The word is formed of the Arabian name A by 
changing the g Into t. 1 
in Botany, a name by which Dodonæus, and len- 


others, have called the cerinthe, or honey-wort- 
Sec HORE HOUND. 


Its 


five oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ing, and permanent; the flower h. 
petal, with a lang flender tube fitting upon. 
um, which ſpreads open above, and is cut into 


<<2 — — 2 — as ca _ 


by TY os Gbimny 6 (0. & rv» 
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ſeoments 3 It hath five ſlender ſtamina, which ad- 

eaſe * petal, which are unequal and inclined, ter- 
b roundiſh ſummits, with a roundilh germen | 
hin the nectarium, which becomes an oval five-cor- 
wa 1 aut, incloſing one ſeed. There are three ſpecies. 
7 efort was informed by father Plumier, that a ſpe- 
0b genus common in all the Welt Indian iflands, 
n 5 the inhabitants call it the /orr o'clock flower, from 
yy 33 opening at that time of the day, was the 
"Ecinal jane; but the late Dr. Houſtoun was fully 
£ cmd; in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, of the contrary, 
1 brought over a drawing of the plant, which was 
ar by a Spaniard at Halapa; and he carried two or 
e, he plants to Jamaica, where he planted them 
zn , garden, but after he left the ifland they were de- 
@ * by the hogs; however, he was fully ſatisfied of 
1 1 CONVOLVULUS: but the roots of marvel of 
ru are purgative, and when given in a double quan- 


minated by 


three of t 


tity for a doſe will anſwer the purpoſe of JALAP. 


There are two varieties of the firſt ſpecies of this beau- 
tiful plant propagated in flower-gardens, which are very 


ornamental during the months of July, Auguſt, and 
September. The flowers do not open till toward the 
* 0 * 

evening, while the weather is warm; but in moderate 


cool weather, when the ſun is obſcured, they continue 


moſt the whole day. They are to be raiſed by 
al, their ſeeds in al on a moderate hot-bed. 
When they come up to the height of two inches, they 
are to be tranſplanted to another hot- bed; or if they are 
tranſplanted into pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed; while they are in the ſecond 
hot bed they ſhould be ſhaded, till they have taken root; 
after which they muſt have plenty of freſh air; and in 
May they mult be gradually inured to bear the open air 
in the beginning of June they may be tranſplanted into 
the boriers of the pleaſure garden; and after they have 
taken new root they will require no farther care. 
Some take up the roots when the [talks are dead, and 
lay them up in ſand till ſpring, wacn they are planted 
again into pots, and plunged into a moderate hot=ved to 
facilitate their taking root. And the plants, from the 
roots of the former year, will always flower much ſtronger 
than the ſeedlings of the ſame year's growth. Miller. 

MARUM, in Botany. See SAVORY, Tree GERMANDER, 
and Herb MasST1CH. : 

MARY. — Knights of St. Ma Rx, is a name by which ſeveral 
orders of knighthood are diſtinguiſhed. —As, St. Mary 
of the Thiſth. See PHIsTLE. St. Mary of the Conception. 
95 Cock TIN. St. Mary of the Elephant. See EL E“ 
PHANT. St. Mary and Jeſus. St. Mary of Loretto. 
dr. Mary of Mount Carmel. See CARMEL. St. Mury 
of the Teutonics, See TEUTONIC, &c. 

MARYGOLD, calendula, in Botany, a genus of the /yn- 
gene/ia polygamia neceſſaria claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it has a compound radiated flower, the borders or rays 
being compoſed of female florets, which are ſtretched 
out on one fide like a tongue ; the hermaphrodite 
lowers which compoſe the diſk are tubulous and quin- 
quehd ; the germen is ſituated under the petal; theſe 
flowers are barren, but the female flowers are each ſuc- 
mo by one oblong incurved ſeed, with angular mem- 

ranes. 
Miller enumerates ten, and Linnæus eight ſpecies of the 
common marygold: there are the following varietics, 
Viz. the common ſingle, the double flowering, the largeſt 
very double flower, the double lemon-coloured flower, 
and the greater and ſmaller childing marygold 
The flowers of the ſingle maryzold are ſaid to be cordial 
and alexipharmic, to promote ſweat, and to be good for 
throwing out the ſmall-pox, or any other eruption.— 
hey have been recommended alſo for promoting the 
menſes, and have been deemed ſo far aperient, as to be 
of ſervice in the jaundice, and in iudurations of the 
ſpleen; but they appear from their ſenſible qualities to 
e of little activity. The midwives burn them under 
women whoſe labour does not come on properly, and 
uppoſe they are of great virtue in promoting the pains. 

They alſo diſtil a water from them, as a remedy for| 
N ck but theſe laſt virtues ate not ſo well warranted 
45 the former. 

\ e leaves of the plant appear to be of greater virtue 
rs the flowers: their expreſſed juice has been given, in 
1 + of two or three ounces or more, as an aperient ; and 
laid to looſen the belly, and promote the natural ſecre- 
nons in general. Lewis. 

. African. See French Max vGOL p. 
the Fa corny chryſanthemum, in Botany, a genus of 
thet: „ polygamia ſuper flua claſs. Its characters are 
—_ ath a compound flower, the rays compoſed of 
tongue: hs which are extended on one fide like a 

1 tnele have an oval germen; the hermaphrodite 
5 which compoſe the dilk, are fynnel-ſhaped, di- 


\ 


MAR 


vided into five parts at the top; theſe have five ſhor 
hairy ſtamina, and an oval germen, which afterward 
becomes a ſingle, oblong, naked feed. Linnzus enu 
merates twenty-two, and Miller only twelve ſpecies, native 
of various parts; one of them is the common corn mary- 
gold, which grows naturally in our corn fields. 
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MaryYGoLD, fig, in Botany. See MESEMBRYANTHE= 


MUM. 

MARYGOLD, French, tagetes, in Botany, a genus of the 
Jyngene/ia polygamia ſuper flua claſs. Its characters are 
theſe : the common empalement of the flower is ſingle, 
oblong, erect, and five-cornered ; the flower is compound 
and radiated ; the ray or border is compoſed of five fe- 
male half florets, which are tongue-ſhaped ; the diſk or 
middle is made up of hermaphrodite florets, which are 
tnbulous, cut into five obtuſe ſegments ; theſe have five 
ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſum- 
mits and an oblong germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by a bifid, reflexed ſtigma ; the germen after- 
wards becomes a ſingle, linear, compreſſed ſeed, almoſt 
the length of the empalement, crowned by five acute, 
pointed, unequal ſcales ;z the female half-florets have an 
oblong germen, with a ſtyle and ſtigma like the her- 
maphrodite, and are ſucceeded by feeds of the ſame form, 
but have no ſtamina. 

Miller enumerates four, and Linneus tbree ſpecies, in- 
cluding ſeveral varieties, which are raiſed in our gar- 
dens, for the beauty of their flowers. They are propa- 
gated by ſowing the ſeeds in ſpring, on a moderately hot- 
bed; when the young plants come up, they muſt have 
air allowed them ; and when three inches high, the 

ſhould be removed to another bot-bed, which thould be 
arched over with hoops that it may be ſheltered with 
mats. They are to be planted here at about ſix inches 
diſtance, and when they are grown ſtronger, as about 
the beginning of May, they are to be taken up with a 
ball of earth about their roots, and placed where they are 
to remain: or elſe at eighteen inches diſtance in a 
nurſery, where, when they flower, the fineſt forts may be 
marked and removed, with a large ball of earth to their 
roots, either into pots, or into the borders of the flower- 


garden. They arc very beautiful; but their ſmell is very 
offenſive. Miller. 


MARYGOLD, marſh, caltha, in Botany, a genus of the poly- 


andria poly:ynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower hath no empalement, but is compoſed of five 
large oval petals, which are concave, and has a great 
number of ſlender ſtamina; in the centre are ſituated 
ſeveral oblong compreſſed germina, which afterward be- 
come ſo many thort pointed capſules, containing many 
roundith ſeeds. Linnæus reckons only one tpecies, 


which grows on boggy land, in many parts of England; 
but Miller mentions two. 


MaARYGOLD, Zoophyte, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 


ſpecies of ſea- animal, of a very beautiful kind, and of the 
nature of thoſe commonly called zc2phytes, or plant- 
animals, by the old naturaliſts. In St. Lucy's pariſh, in 
Barbadoes, there is a cave, in which is a baſon of very 
clear ſalt water; and in the midſt of this baſon lies a 
ſtone, which has been for many years found to be the 


| habitation of a great number of animals of this ſpecies. 


The ſtone is always covered with water ; and from ſmall 
holes in its ſides, in ſeveral parts, there appear, at all 
times of the year, a number of creatures repreſenting the 
flowers of ſome of the radiated plants, and particularly 
of the common marygold : they are yellow, and ſeem 
compoſed of a very great number of petals. "Theſe, in 
their natural ſtate, are all regularly and beautifully ex- 
panded ; but as ſoon as any thing diſturbs them, if it be 
only the motion of a ſtick, that comes within three or 
four inches of them, they in an inſtant cloſe all the 
leaves up together, and the whole body, flower, ſtalk and 
all, is retracted back into the hole of the ſtone ; but if 
the water be left a ſew minutes undiſturbed again, they 
will appear and expand themſelves in the former man— 
ner. 

When they are nicely obſerved, there is a yet farther re- 
ſemblance of a flower in their ſtructure; for there ariſe 
from the centre of the body certain oblong bodies, which 
very naturally reſemble the ſtamina ariſing from the 
center of a flower ; but theſe have evidently the powers 
of animal-limbs ; ſor they no ſooner appear, but they 
dart themſelves about to the verge of the flower in ſevcral 
directions, and are plainly buſied in ſearch of prey.— 
They are compoſed ot ſeveral joints, and the creature 


_ often makes them meet in the manner of a forceps, to 


lay hold of any thing it pleaſes. Theſe parts, howerer, 

ſeldom appear thus exerted any long time togethcr, but 

are, after a time, received back into the body. 

Theſe arms may ealily be conceived to be of uſe to draw 

in the prey within the compals of the body of the animal; 

and as ſoon as it is there, the ſame contraction of the 
ſeveral 
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ſeyeral rays which ſerves them to eſcape danger, and 
bury themſelves in the cavity of the ſtone, will alſo ſerve 
to hold faſt the prey till the creature has fed on it. 
Beſide theſe large yellow radiated zoophytes, the top of the 
ſtone uſually affords a number of others of a blue colour, 
which ſtand among a fort of veſicles of water-bladders, 
diſpoſed like cluſters of grapes. Philoſ. Tranſ. NY 470. 
591. 
MASAR ANDIBA PISON, in Botany, a tree which grows 
in Braſil, very like our European cherry-tree, in every 
reſpect, except that the fruit it produces is not ſo round 
as our cherries. This fruit contains a very hard ſtone, 
and a very agreeable milky juice; which is expreſſed by 
the inhabitants of Braſil, and taken by wa of emulſion, 
as a remedy for cold affections of the breaſt, and hoarſe- 
nels, either alone or joined with other pectorals. James. 
MASARINO, in Ornithology, a name given by the Portu- 
gueſe, in the Braſils, to a large bird of the curlew kind, 
approaching to the gooſe in ſize; and more commonly 
known by its Braſilian name CURICACA. 
MASBOTHA1, or MesBoTH #1, the name of a ſect, or 


rather of two ſects; for Euſebius, or rather Hegeſippus, 
whom he cites, makes mention of two different ſects of 
Au/bortheans. The firlt was one of the ſeven ſects that 
aroſe out of Judaiſm, and proved very troubleſome to the 
church: the other was one of the ſeven Jewiſh ſects be- 
fore the coming of Jeſus Chriſt. 
The word is derived from the Hebrew MAW, ſchabat, to 
, or repoſe, and ſigniſies idle, eaſy indolent people. 
Euſebius ſpeaks of them, as if they had been ſo called 
from one Maſb5thens, their chief : but it is much more 
probable, that their name is Hebrew, or at leaſt Chaldaic, 
ſignifying the ſame thing with a Sabbatarian in our lan- 
guage, that is, one who makes profeiſion of keeping 
ſabbath. | 
Valeſius will not allow the two ſes to be confounded 
together: the laſt being a ſect of Jews beſore, or at leaſt 
contemporary with Chriſt ; and the former a ſect of he- 
retics deſcended from them. Ruſinus di Cinguiſhes them 
in their names: the Jewiſh ſect he calls Afa/buthe: ; and 
the heretics Maſbuthæani. The Maſbuthauus were 2 
branch of the Simonians. 
MASCHARADA, in the [talian Muſic, is applied to muſic 
compoſed for the geſtures of pantomimes, buKoons, 
mimics, and ſuch groteſque characters. 
MASCLE, or Macs, in Heraldry, a bearing in form of 
a lozenge, and voided of the field ; that 15, its inner 
port being cut out. See Tab. Herald. fig. 34- 
e bears gules, a chevron ermin, between three maſcles 
argent, by the name of Bellgrave. 
According to Guillim, the ma/cle repreſents the maſh of 
a net and is an honourable bearing. It only differs from 
a lozenge, by being voided. 
MASCULINE, ſomething belonging to the male, or the 
{tronger of the two ſexes. : 
MASCULINE is more ordinarily ufed, in Grammar, to ſig- 
nify the firſt and worthieſt of the genders of nouns. 
The maſculine gender is that which belongs to the male 
kind, or ſomething analogous to it. 
Moſt ſubitances are ranged under the heads of maſculine 
or feminine. This, in ſome caſes, is done with a ſhew 
of reaſon, but in others it is merely arbitrary; and, for 
that reaſon, is found to vary according to the languages, 
and even according to the wards introduced from one 
language into another. 'Thus the names of trees are 
generally feminine in Latin, and maſculine in the French, 
Farther, the geuders of the ſame word are ſometimes 


varied in the ſame language. Thus alers, according to 
Priſcian, was anciently maſculine, but is now become 
feminine. And zavire, a ſhip, in French, was anciently 


feminine, but is now maſculine, See GENDER, 


MascULINE rime, in the French Poetry, is that made with 
a word which has a ſtrong, open, and accented pronun- 
ciation 3 as all words have, excepting thoſe which have 


an e feminine in their laſt ſyllable. 


For inſtance, amour and jour, mort and ſort, are maſculine 
rimes ; and pere and mere, gloire and memoire, are femi- 
nine. Hence alſo verſes ending with a maſculine rime, 
are called maſculine verſes; and thoſe ending with a 


feminine rime, feminine verſes. 


It is now a rule eſtabliſhed among the French poets, never 
to uſe above two maſculine, or two feminine verſes ſuc- 


ceſſively, except in the looſer kinds of poetry. 


Marot was the ſirſt who introduced this mixture of maſ- 
culine and feminine verſes; and Ronſard was the firit 


who practiſed it with ſucceſs, Ihe maſculine verſes, in 


French, ſhould always have a ſyllable leſs than the fe- 


minine ones. 


Mascu1lixg Si7ns. —Aftrologers divide the ſigns, &c. into 
maſculine and feminine by reaſon of their qualitics, | 
which are either active, and hot, or cold, accounted 
maſculine z or pallive, dry, and moiſt, which are ſeminine. 
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On this principle they call the Sun, Jupit 

and Mars, ma/:uline; and the Moon and Fehn damm 
Mercury, they ſuppoſe, partakes of the two. 
the ſigns, Aries, Libra, Gemini, Leo, 


[: 
on which is pou 2 
s poured as much hot ſcalding water, 33 will 


wet it well; then ſtirring it about half an hour till j 
becomes lukewarm, and ſweet like honey it * 0 
given to the horſe. b * 
A maſh is only given after a purge, to make it work be 
ter; after hard labour, or for drink in time of ſickneſ * 
MASK, or Masqur. See Masque, - 
MASLACH, the name of a medicine 
the T urks, and called alſo an/ion or amphicn. It is pre- 
pared principally of opium. They take a dram of 1 
time, and ſometimes two or three: they always ws 
when going to battle, and very often as a Provocative 1 
venery, as they do the crude opium. : 
MASLIN. See Buri.L1MoNY. 
MASON, a | 5p employed uſually under the direction ot 
an architect, in the raiſing of a ſtone building. 
The word comes from the French mag, which fignifies 
the ſame. Some derive this farther from the barbarc:.: 
Latin machis, @ machiniſt, in regard theſe artificers »:- 
obliged to uſe machines for raiſing walls. Du-C-ys. 
derives it from maceria, a name given to the long fence. 
walls which ineloſe vineyards, &c. in which nn . 
ſuppoſed to have been firſt employed: Maſon eff Macey.. 
arum conſtrutt;r., M. Huet derives it from mas, an 014 
word, ſignifying houſe; hence maſin is a perſon who 
makes maſſes, that is, houſes. In the corrupt Latin, a 
| maſon was called magi/ter comacinus, which Linden- 
broeck derives from Comacina, an iſland in Romaniz, 
where, in the time of the Lombards, the beſt architects 
were found. 
The chief buſineſs of a maſon is to prepare the mortar 
raiſe the walls from the foundation to the top, with the 
neceſſary retreats and perpendiculars, form the vaults, 
and employ the ſtones as delivered to him. 
When the ſtones are large, the buſineſs of hewing or 
cutting them bclongs to the ſtone-cutters ; though 
theſe are frequently confounded with the maſons. "lhe 
ornaments of ſculpture are performed by carvers in ſtone, 
or ſculptors. The tools or implements principally ufd 
by maſons are, the ſquare, level, plumb-line, bevel, con- 
aſs, hammer, chiſſel, mallet, ſaw, trowel, &c. 
Beſides the common inſtruments uſed in the hand, ther 
have likewiſe machines for the raiſing of great burden:, 
the conducting of large ſtones, &c. The principal ct 
theſe ate the lever, wheel, pulley, &c. 
M asoNs, free or accepted, a very ancient ſociety, or bod» 
of men, ſo called either from ſome extraordinary knov- 
ledge of maſonry or building, which they are ſuppoſed to 
be maſters of, or becauſe the firſt founders of the ſocicty 
were perſons of that profeſſion. 
They are now very conſiderable both for numbers and 
character; being found in every country in Europe, and 
conſiſting principally of perſons of merit and confider- 
ation. As to antiquity, they lay claim to a ſtanding © 
ſome thouſand years; and, it is ſaid, can trace up their 
original as early as the building of Solomon's temple.— 
It is very doubtful when they were firſt introduced ito 
this country: ſome have traced the origin of matonry 
general to the vear 674, when G1. as8-making was intro 
duced : and it is certain that, after this time, many © 
our public buildings, in the Gothic ſtyle, were ered 
by men in companies, who, as ſome fay, called the” 
ſelves free, becauſe they were at liberty to work in "7 
part of the kingdom. Others have derived the iattit- 
tion of free maſons from a combination among the m9": 
not to work without an advance of wages, when 
were ſummoned from ſeveral counties, by writs of K. 
ward III. directed to the ſheriffs, to aſſiſt in rebuild"; 
and enlarging the caſtle, together with the church a. 
chapel of St. George, at Windlor: accordingly it ” 
ſaid, that the maſons agreed on tokens, &c. by e 
they might know one another, and to afliſt one a 
againſt being impreſſed, and not to work unlels T 
on their own terms. 3; ra 
| What the end of their inſtitution is, ſeems ſtill, in mw 
meaſure, a ſecret; though fo much of it as 15 2 
pears laudable enough, as it tends to promote inen 
ſociety, mutual aſſiſtance, and good fellowſhip. —_ 
The brothers of this family are faid to be pofſelle 
great number of ſecrets, which have been religiouny 
ſerved from age to age. 3 
MASONRY, ch of architecture, conſiſting cd 
| art of hewing or ſquaring ſtones, and cutting heb 
and perpendicular, for the uſes of building. MazoxR 


greatly in uſe amons 
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MAS 


n 4 more limited ſenſe of the word, is the art 
embling and joining ſtones together with mortar. 

of aſſem iſe as many different kinds of maſonry as 

wifferent forms and manners of laying or join- 


there ate Vitruvius makes mention of ſeven kinds 


ing the ſtones, 
of maſonry hat in form of a net, that in binding, and that 


je, vis. t 1 
— 4 the Greek maſonry : and three of unhewed ſtones, 
1 that of an %% 


-/l-d up in the middle. The ſeventh was a 
_ — « an the reſt. See Tab. Archit. fig. 13. 
cot 


t 18. called by Vitruvius, reticulatum, from its 

emblance of the meſhes of a net, conſiſts of ſtones 
re aer in their courſes, and ſo diſpoſed, as that their 
ſquare obliquely, and the diagonals are, the one per- 
vas $ and the other level. This is the moſt agree- 


endicular, ; _—_ 
able maſonry to the eye; but itis very apt to crack, See 


fo. 13. Lund, inſerta, is that wherein the ſtones were 


ſaced one over another, like tiles; the joints of the beds 
8 level, and the mounters perpendicular. 50 that 
* that mounts and ſeparates two ſtones, always 
p ls directly over the middle of the {tone below. This 
i eſs beautiful than the net-work; but is more ſolid 
and durable. See fig. 16. 3 
; according to Vitruvius, is that where, 
"ror we have laid two ſtones, each of which makes a 
"> another is laid at the end, which makes two 


. and the ſame order is obſerved throughout the 
building: This may be called double binding, in regard 


the binding is not only of ſtones of the ſame courſe with 
one another, but likewiſe of one courſe with another 


courſe, See g. 14. 


MasowRY by equal cour ſes, by the ancients called ;/odomum, 


lifers in nothing from the bound maſonry, but only in 


this, that its ſtones ate not hewn. 


acoxry by unequal courſes, called pſcudi ſodomum, is alſo 


made of unhewed [tones, and laid in bound work : but 
then they are not of the fame thickneſs, nor is there any 
equality obſerved, excepting in the ſeveral courſes; the 
courſes themſelves being unequal to each other. See 


fr. 15. 


Mo filled up in the middle, called by the ancients 


empletzny is likewiſe made of unhewed ſtone, and by 
courſes; but the ſtones are only fet in order as to the 
courſes, the middle being filled up with ſtones thrown 
in at random among the mortar. Hee fig. 17. 


Masonkr, compornd, is of Vitruvius's propoſing; ſo called, 


az being formed of all the reſt. In this, the courſes are 
of hewed {tone ; and the middle, being left void, is filled 
up with mortar and pebbles thrown in together. After 
this, the ſtones of one courſe are bound to thoſe of 
another courſe, with cramp-irons faltened with melted 
lead. See fg. 18. 

All the kinds of maſonry now in uſe may be reduced to 
theſe five ; viz. bound maſonry; that of brick work, where 
the bodies and projectures of the ſtones incloſe ſquare 
ſpaces or panels, &c. ſet with brick; that de meilon or 
of (mall work, where the courſes are equal, well ſquared, 
and their edges or beds ruſticated; and that where the 
eurſes are unequal ; and that filled up in the middle with 
little ſtones and mortar. 


Masoxay is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more general and 


unſimited ſenſe ; ſo as, beſides proper maſonry, to in- 
clude the hewing or ſawing of larger ſtones to fit them 
tor building, properly called ſane- cutting; and the carv- 
ing of the ornaments on the members and mouldings, 
properly called /culpture. 


MASORA, a term in the Fewi/h Theology, ſignifying a 


work on the Bible, performed by ſeveral learned rabbins, 
to ſecure it from any alterations which might otherwiſe 
happen, 
Their work regards merely the letter of the Hebrew text ; 
in which they have, firſt, fixed the true reading by 
vowels and accents : they have, ſecondly, numbered not 
only the chapters and ſections, but the verſes, words, and 
lettets of the text: and they find in the Pentateuch 5245 
verſes, and in the whole Bible 23206. The ma/ora is 
called, by the Jews, the hedge or fence of the law, be- 
cauſe this enumeration of the verſes, &c. is a means of 
aar, it from being corrupted and altered. They 
_, thirdly, marked whatever irregularities occur in 
n of the letters of the Hebrew text; ſuch as the 
are 2 of the letters, their various poſitions and 
— 7 and they have been fruitful in finding 
«wa 2 or theſe N eee and myſteries in 
to Lan a N fourthly, ſuppoſed 
har Xa pa 22 Keri and Chetibh, or the mar- 
f Wr the text in our Hebrew Bibles. 

ere ol the ſacred books, it is to be obſerved, was 


Otiping! 4 2 9 . 
gina wiitten without any breaks, or diviſions into 
VL, III. Nd 218. 
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0 8 or verſes, or even into words; ſo that a whole 

book, in the ancient manner, was but one continued 
word; of this kind we have till ſeveral ancient 
manuſcripts, both Greek and Latin. In regard, there- 
fore, the ſacred writings had undergone an infinite num- 
ber of alterations, whence various readings had ariſen, 
and the original was become much mangled and diſ- 

uiſed, the Jews had recourſe to a canon, which they 

judged infallible, to fix and aſcertain the reading of the 
Hebrew text; and this rule they call maſora, tradition, 
from DD, tradidit, as if this critique were nothing but 
a tradition which they had received from their fore- 
fathers. Accordingly they ſay, that when God pave 
the law to Moſes, at Monet Sinai, he taught him, rſt, 
the true reading of it, and, ſecondly, its true interpreta- 
tion; and that both theſe were handed down by oral 
tradition, from generation to generation, till at length 
they were committed to writing. The former of theſe, 
viz. the true reading, is the ſubject of the maſora; the 
latter, or true interpretation, that of the Mis$HNA and 
GEMARA, 
According to Elias Levita, they were the Jews of a 
famous ſchool at 'Ciberias, about 500 years after Chriſt, 
who compoſed, or at leaſt began the maſora ; whence 
they are called maſorites, and maſoretic dofrrs. Aben 
Ezra makes them the authors of the points and accents 
in the Hebrew text, as we now find it ; and which ſerve 
for vowels. See PolxTs. 
The age of the maſorites has been much diſputed. Arch- 
biſhop Uther places them before Jerom ; Capel at the 
end of the fifth century ; father Morin in the tenth cen- 
tury : Baſnage ſays, that they were not a ſociety, but a 
ſucceſſhon of men; and that the maſora is the work of 
many grammarians, who, without affociating and com- 
municating their notions, compoſed this collection of 
criticiſms on the Hebrew text. It is urged that there 
were maſorites from the time of Ezra and the men of the 
great ſynagogue, to about the year of Chriſt 1030 ; and 
that Ben Aſher and Ben Naphtali, who were the beſt of 
the profeſſion, and who, according to Baſnage, were 
the inventors of the maſcra, flouriſhed at this time.— 
Each of theſe publiſhed a copy of the whole Hebrew 
text, as correct, ſays Dr. Prideaux, as they could make 
it. The eaſtern Jews have followed that of Ben Naph- 
tali, and the weſtern that of Ben Aſher ; and all that 
has been done fince is to copy after them, without 
making any more corrections, or maſoretical criticiſms. 
The Arabs have done the ſame thing by their Koran, that 
the maſorites have done by the Bible : nor do the Jews 
deny their having borrowed this expedient from the 
Arabs, who hrit put it in practice in the ſeventh cen- 
tury. 
There is a great and a little maſora, printed at Venice, 
and at Baſil, with the Hebrew text, in a different char- 
acter. Buxtorf has written a maſorctic commentary, 
which he calls Tiberias. See on this ſubject Jennings's 
Jewith Ant. vol. i. p. 400, &c. and the various authors 
there cited. 

MASORITES, Jewiſh doctors, authors of the MASORA. 

MASQUE, or Mask, a cover for the face, contrived with 
apertures for the eyes and mouth; originally worn chiefly 
by women of condition, either to preſerve their com- 
plexion from the weather, or out of modeſty, to prevent 
their being known. 

Poppxa, wife of Nero, is ſaid to be the firſt inventor of 
the maſque; which ſhe did to guard her complexion 
from the ſun and weather, as being the moſt delicate 
woman, with regard to her perſon, that has been 
known. 

Theatrical maſques were in common uſe both among the 
Greeks and Romans: Suidas and Athzneus aſcribe the 
invention of them to the poet Choerilus, a contemporary 
of 'Theſpis 3 Horace attributes them to Aſchylus; but 
Ariſtotle informs us, that the real inventor, and, con- 
ſequently, the time of their firſt introduction and ute, 
were unknown. Brantome obſerves, that the common 
uſe of modern maſques was not introduced till towards 
the end of the ſixteenth century. 

MASQUE is alſo uſed to ſignify any thing uſed to cover the 
face, and prevent a perſon's being known. 

'The penitents of Lyons and Avignon hide their faces 
with large white veils, which ſerve them for maſques. 

Masur, in Architecture, is applied to certain pieces of 
ſculpture, repreſenting ſome hideous forms, groteſque, 
or ſatyrs faces, &. uſed to fill up and adorn vacant 
places, as in friczes, the panels of doors, keys of arches, 
&c. but particularly in grottos. 

MASQUERADE, or MascanraDE, an afſembly of per- 
ſons maſqued or diſguiſed, meeting to dance and divert 
themſclves. This was much in uſe with us, and has 
been Jong a very common practice abroad, eſpecially in 
caruival time. 
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The word comes from the Italian ma/carata, and that from 
the Arabic maſcara, which ſignifies r, buffoonery. 
Granacci, who died in 1543, is ſaid to have been the 
firſt inventor of maſquerades. Encyclopedie. 

MASRAKITHA, a pneumatic inſtrument of muſic among 
the ancient Hebrews, compoſed of pipes of various 
ſizes, fitted into a kind of wooden cheſt, open at the 
top, and ſtopped at the bottom with wood covered with 
a ſkin. Wind was conveyed to it from the lips, by means 
of a pipe fixed to the cheſt: the pipes were of lengths 
muſically proportioned to each other, and the melody 
was varied at pleaſure, by ſtopping and unſtopping with 
the fingers the apertures, at the upper extremity. See 
Kircher's figure in Tab. Muſic, fig. lo. 

MASS, Massa, in Mechanics, the matter of any body co- 
hering with it; i. e. moving and gravitating along with it. 
In this ſenſe, maſs is diſtinguiſhed from bulk, or volume, 
which is the expanſion of a body in length, breadth, and 
thickneſs. 

The maſs of any body is rightly eſtimated by its weight. 
And the maſſes of two bodies of the ſame weight are in 
a reciprocal ratio of their bulks. See MaTTER. 

Mass, or Mssk, miſſa, in a religious ſenſe, denotes the 
office, or public prayers made in the Romiſh church, at 
the celebration of the cucharilt. 

Nicod, after Baronius, obſerves, that the word comes 
from the Hebrew, miſſach, oblatum; or from the Latin, 
miſſa, miſſorum; becauſe, in former times, the catechu- 
mens and excommunicated were ſent out of the church, 
when the deacon ſaid, /tr, miſſa e/t, after ſermon, and 
the reading of the epiſte and goſpel ; they not being al- 
lowed to aſſiſt at the conſecration. Menage derives 
the word from miſ/to, edles : others from miſſa, miſ- 
ſion, ſending ; becauſe, in the maſs, the prayers of men 
on earth are ſent up to heaven. 

Romiſli divines define the ma/s, an oblation made to God, 
wherein, by the change of a ſenſible object by virtue of 
a divine inititution, the ſovereign dominion of God over 
all things is acknowledged. 

This they eſteem the greateſt and moſt auguſt ceremony 
in uſe in the church; as being the ſacrifice of the new 
law, wherein the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt are 
offered up to God. 

They are divided about the queſtion, whether or no it 
be proper or allowable for the ſame perſon to celebrate 
maſs ſeveral times in one day? having the authority of 
pope Leo, in his letter to Dioſcorus, for the aflicmative 
{ide of the queſtion, and that of ſeveral of the councils 
for the negative, 

There is a great variety of maſſes in the Romiſh church; 
the thing acquiring new titles, and appellations, accord- 
ing to the different rites, intentions, and manners, in 
which it is performed, as well as other circumſtances. 
'Thus they have a 

Mass, Ambro/ian, celebrated according to the rite of St. 
Ambroſe; particularly uſed in Milan. See AmBRoSIAN. 

Mass, Engli/h, was the form which anciently obtained in 
England. 

Mass, Gallican, is the rite that formerly obtained in the 
churches of France. 

Mass, Greek, is that rehearſed according to the Greek rites, 
in the Grcek language, and by Gre-+ prieſts, 

Nass, Latin, is that uſed in the Latin church, in the 
Latin tongue, and according to the rites of the Latin 
church. 

Mass, Mezarabie or Gothic, is that which was formerly 
celebrated in Spain, the rites of which are (till practiſed 
in the churches of Toledo and Salamanca. 

Mass, high, called alſo grand Mass, is that ſung by the 
choriſters, and celebrated with the alhſtan:e of a deacon 
and ſubdeacon. 


Mass, late, is that wherein the prayers are all barely re- 


hearſed, without any ſinging, and performed without 


much ceremony, or the alliſtance of any deacon or ſub- 


deacon. 

Mass f the Beata, or our Lady, is that offered to God, by 
the means, and through the interceſlion, of the Virgin, 
Mass, beau, is a maſs rehearſed every day, at which the 
ladies and beau-monde of the place attend. This is alſo 

called the perfumed maſs. 

Mass, common, or Mass of the community, in a monaſtery, is 
that celebrated at certain hours, whercat the whole body 
ailiits. 

Massts, ſolitary or private, were thoſe that were celebrated 
by the prielt alone, in behalf of the ſouls detained in 
purgatory, as well as upon ſome other particular occa- 
tions. Theſe maſſes were prohibited by the laws of the 
church in the eighth century, but they were a rich 
ſource of proſit to the clergy. They were condemned 
by the canons of a ſynod, aſſembled at Mentz, under 
Charlemagne, as criminal innovations, and as the fruits 
of avarice and floth. 


Mass of the Hel, Cbeſt, is that celebrated at the beginning 
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of any ſolemnity, or church aſſembly, 

an invocation of the Holy Gi. 

Mass, Holiday, is that wherein certain 

are read, ſuitable to the day. 

Mass of judgment, was that wherein a 

ſelf of any calumny, by ſome proof a 

Mass for the _ of our enemies, was a he 

a long time in Spain; but it was at ! dame 

\ inconſiſtent with Chriſtian charity; "ey adolited, a 

Iass of the dead, or requiem, is that pe 
ond Gor the f the introit — he the it. 

Requiem. In the thirteenth century it was Ng = 

betore criminals were carried out to execution, = 5 

them attend at a maſs of the dead, rehearſed for * * 

of their ſouls. e pose 

Mass, pari/h, or great Mass, is that which + 

obliged to rehcarſe to his pariſhioners on 

holidays. 

Mass, Little, is that ſaid at private altars with! 

The firſt maſs is that ſaid at break of day. 

Mass of a ſaint, is that wherein God is in 

interceſſion of ſome ſaint. 

Thus there are alſo macs of apoſtles, martyr; port 

virgins, &c. 3 

Mass of ſcrutiny, was formerly rehearſed at the examing, 
tion of catechumens, when inquiry was made as to -%... 

diſpoſition for baptiſm. ps 

Mass, /ilent. See Muss baſ/Ja. 

Mass, dry, is that where there is no conſecration ; 23 they 
according to Durandus, where the prieſt cannot con. 

crate, by reaſon of his having ſaid maſs before on th 

ſame day : or it is that uſed Jy the candidates of tb. 
prieſthood, in order to their becoming acquainted ws 

the ceremonies; as Eckius will have it. E 

Mass, votive, is an extraordinary maſs, beſides that of th 

day, rehearſed on fome extraordinary occaſion. 

Mass of the 1 is that in which there is no c- 
ſecration of the elements; but after ſinging ſome hymn, 
the bread and wine which were beſore conſecrated » 
received. This maſs is performed among the Greeks 
who conſecrate the euchariſt in Lent only on Saturday 
and Sundays. Among the Latins, it is uſed only 
Good Friday. 

Ma ss-books, importing or ſelling of, and other popiſh books 
incurs a penalty ot 40s. by 3 Jac. I. cap. 5. ſec. 25. 

Mass, Candle. See CANDL E-maſs. 

Mass, Childer. See CHILDER-maſs. 

Mass, Chriſt. See CHRIST a/. 

Mass of pope Julius is a very celebrated picture of Rapbae, 

repreſenting the ceremony of the ma, in the Vatican, 

and diſtinguiſhed by its rich and excellent colouring. 

Mass Es, in Painting, denote thoſe parts of a picture which 

contain great lights, or great ſhadows. See Clan- 

OBSCURE, 

When it is almoſt dark, we only ſee the maſſes of a pit 

ture; i. e. the places of the greateſt lights and ſhaoss 

MASSALIANS, MassaL1ant, certain ſectaries, {0 calits 
from a Hebrew word ſignifying prayer; it being thei 
diſtinguiſhing tenet, that a man is to be continually 1 
prayer. 

St. Epiphanius diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Maſſallaus, tat 
ancient and the later. 

The ancient, according to him, were neither Je, 
Chriſtians, nor Samaiitans, but pure Gentiles; w 
owning ſeveral gods, adored only one, whom they ca 
Almighty. | = 
For the later Maſſalians, who were by profeſſion Chilis 
their riſe was not till about the time of St. Epiphauis 
Their doctrine was, that prayer alone was {uihcient 
ſalvation. Many monks, who loved a life of hꝛineſz 
and were averſe from labour, at times, joined theſe. 

3 See EUCHITES. 5 
ASSETER, in Anatomy, a triangular two-headed mulce, 
which ſurrounds the lower jaw, and helps to pull it ur 
wards in eating. See Max1LLa. ; 
The maſſeter is thick and ſhort, ariſing ſrom the Zens 
and from the firſt bone of the upper jaw, and is . 
into the lower edge of the lower jaw, from its n 
angle to its middle. Its fibres run in three 2 
thoſe from the zygoma obliquely to the middle 0 1. 
jaw, and thoſe from the upper bone of the uſt keen 
the former, and run to the angle of the lower a *. 
the fibres that are in its middle run perpendicularly 
their origin to their inſertion. See 7ab. 41 A 

g. 1.72.11. fig. 6. n. 6. fg. 7. u. 3. 

M4881. * . : 

MASSIMA, in the Jralian Aujic, is a note Or © 
made in a long ſquare, with a tail to it; thus, 


commegeing with 


Prayers, or leſors, 


perſon cle . 
greed we. > 


he parſo 


eſs Cereniony. 


voked by the 


haradter 


This cha- 
found 
length 


contains eight ſemi-breves in common time. 
racter is diſuſed in the modern mulic, for they - 
other ways to ſeparate the bars, and to mark the 
of notes. asl 
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\c<1VE, ſomething heavy and ſolid; a term uſed in op- 
M4851 4 to tenderneſs and delicacy. 1 
1 N e ſay, a building is too maſſive, that is, its walls 
us N a wall is maſſive, that is, the lights and 
are * are too ſmall in proportion. 

Ma $IVL columns See COLUMN. , ned 
AS Per a foreſt, the fruit of that genus of trees calle 
MAS 15 , or maſt- bearing; as beech, oak, cheſnut, &c. 
lam 15 Navioation, a large pole, or long piece of round 
3 raiſed in veſſels, to which are attached the yards, 
fals * rigging, in order to their receiving the wind 
garv for navigation. 3 
Thy _ ma Genifies the ſame thing in French, High- 
Flemiſh, and Engliſh : the Italians uſe the word 

all +, 86d the Spaniards mtl. ; 

In large veſſels the number of ma/?s is four: their names 
n the mam-maſt, the fore-maſt, the mizen-maſt, and the 
1 To which ſome add a fifth; viz. a counter- 
nixcn. f : , . 

- maſt is the chief ma/?, ſtanding upright in the 
errant waſte of the veſſel; it bears the main-yard, 
and main-ſail. a 
Fire-maſt is between the main. maſt and the head. 
Mizen-maſt is between the main-maſi and the ſtern. 

The b9w-/prit lies under the beak, in the prow, or head, 
ſhip» 1 
3 in large veſſels, and galleons, is in 


See Tab. Ship, fg. 1. u. 1. 19. 38. 81. 
3 maſt, with * to its length, is formed of 


ne ſingle piece, it is called a pole. maſi: and we alſo uſe 
he 8 2 to lignify thoſe diviſions, or additional 


The uſe of this table is eaſily underſtood ; e. g. for the 


length, i. c. ſuppoling the breadth 41 feet, 1000: 740: : 
41 to a fourth, which will be the length of the ma/7 : or, 
by the $SLIDIxG-ru/e, draw out the ſlider till 1000 is 
right againſt 740, and right againſt 41, you will find 30; 
nearly, which is the length of the main- maſt in yards, &c. 
The proportions for the diameters are as follow : 
For the main and fore maſt in all ſhips down to 60 guns, 
one inch diameter to every yard in length. 
For 50 and 40 guns, twenty-ſeven twenty-eighths of 
an inch diameter, to one yard in length. 
For 24 guns, twelve-thirteenths of an inch diameter to 
cue yard in length. 
All top-ma/ts are nine-tenths of an inch diameter to one 
yard in length. | 
The fore-top-ma/? as big as the main-top-maſt. 
The top-gallant-ma/?, one inch to a yard. 
de mizen-maſt 43 of an inch to one yard in length. 
L e cn-topaigf five-ſixths of an inch to one yard in 
ngch. 
The bow-ſprit an inch and half to one yard. 

he dimenſions of maſts for Eaſt India ſhips are : 


Length, Diameter. 
Feet. Inches. 

, 5 Be: > = = 268 
Top-ma/i n..6.'0. 4». 00 <... © J8 
Tep-yallant-maſi MSC ICRY EST 

ORE- MAST > a 's 5 0 7 -. — 24 
RW 
Top-yallant-maſt „ 05 '- ©» 74 

Wann 189 „17 
Topemaſt CCC 
Bouſp rit „„ 50 „ 5 


main-ma/? of a ſhip of 50 E 1000: 740 :: breadth: 


pieces, in the maße, placed over one another. Tlie 
main-maſt and fore-maſ? have each of them two; viz. the 
main-maſt, main-top-maf!, main- topgallam- mat; the fore- 
maſt, fore-top-maſt, fore-top-gallant-maſt : and the mizen- 
maſt has one; viz. the mizen-top-maſt. 
The lower mafts of the largeſt ſhips are compoſed of ſe- 
veral pieces united into one body: as theſe are generally 
the moſt ſubſtantial parts of various trees, a maſt, formed 
by this aſſemblage, is juſtly eſteemed much ſtronger than 
one conſiſting of any Angie trunk, whoſe internal ſolidity 
may be very uncertain. The whole is ſecured by ſeveral 
ſtrong hoops of iron, driven on the outſide of the ma/?, 
where they remain at proper diftances. 
For the proportion of ma/?s Sir H. Manwaring gives theſe 
rules: whatever the breadth of a ſhip be in feet, multi- 
ly + of that breadth by 3, the product is the length of 
er main-maſt in feet: thus if a ſhip be 30 feet at the 
midſhip beam, ; of 3o is 243 A that ſhip's main- 
maſt muſt be 24 yards, or 72 feet in length. Then for 
its _ be allows an inch to every yard in length, and 
therefore this maſt muſt be 24 inches through, or thick. 
The fore-maſ? of a ſhip muſt be ? of the length of the 
main-maſt, that is, in this caſe, 19 yards 2, and thick, 
or through, it muſt be near 20 inches. The BowsPriT 
is always of the ſame length and bigneſs with the fore m 
and the migen -· maſt muſt be juſt half the length of the 
main-maſt, and half as thick. 
Mr. Mungo Murray has given us the following table of 
the proportions for ma/?s in the royal navy, for the year 
1745: | 


Guns 
748 : 100 
750 2 
753 F , 
1600 : breadth in feet: :\ 741 : main-maſt in yards 70 and 6 
740: 50 
No: 24 
760 : 
: o go 80 
1009 : main-maſt : : 25 . c fore-maſt NN reſt 
2 . OO 80 
1000: main-maſlt : : 4+; q mizen-maſt : Nl he reſt 
5 : . 100 90 80 
1000 : main-maſt : : 2 bow-ſprit all the reſt 
600 : 100 90 80 
1000 : main-maſt :: 1 main: top-maſt 70 60 50 40 
97 24 
, 2 100 90 80 
loco : main-top-maſt : : = i fore-top-maſt 2 reſt 
: : 8 
1000 : main-top-maſlt : 4 — 5 mizen- top- maſt 9 * reſt 
: , 100 8 
1900 : main-top-malt : : — . c main-top-gallant-maſt 215. 1 
8 
1000 : fore- top- maſt:: = 4 fore-top-gallant-maſt * = 
1cco ; bow-ſprit : : 360: ſprit-ſail-top- maſt 100 go 80 


M. Bouguer has given us the general proportions for 
the length and diameter of maſts uſed in France, with 
remarks, in his Traite du Navire. For an abſtract, ſee 
Supplement to Murray's Treatiſe on Ship-building, p. 
23, &C. 

Mane, heel of a. See HEEL. 

MasrT, jury. See JURY, 

MasT, armed, in a ſhip, one that is made of more than 
one tree. 


MasT, ſpending a, at ſea, is when it is broke by foul wea- 
ther. 

MasT, /pr:nging a, at fea, is when it is cracked in any 
place. 
MASTED. A ſhip is ſaid to be ma/ted, when ſhe has all 
her maſts complete. | 
Mas TED, over, or taut-MASTED, is ſaid of a ſhip whoſe 
malts are either too long or too big ; which makes her 
lie roo much down by the wind, and labour too much 
a-hull. 

MasTED, under, or /ow-MASTED /hips, ſuch whoſe maſts 
are either too ſmall, or too ſhort: in which caſe the 
cannot bear ſo great a fail as ſhould give her true 


way. 

MASTER, a title given to ſeveral officers and perſons of 
authority and command ; particularly to the chiefs of the 
orders of knighthood, &c. 

Thus we ſay, the grand-ma/Zer of Malta; of St. Lazarus; 
of the Golden Fleece ; of the Free Maſons, &c. 

MasTER, mag:/ter, was a title frequent among the Romans: 
they had their ma/ter of the people, magi/ter populi, who 
was the dictator. after of the cavalry, magi/ter equi- 
tum, who held the ſecond poſt in an army, after the dicta- 


| tor. Under the later emperors there were alſo ma/ters of 
the infantry, mag:/ri peditum. A maſter of the cenſus, 


magi/ter 


— _ — — — 


MAS 


nagiſter cenſus, who had nothing of the charge of a cen- 
for, or ſubcenſor, as the name ſeems to intimate; but 
was the ſame with the præpoſitus frumentariorum. 

Mas TER of the militia, magiſter militia, was an officer in 
the lower empire, created, as it is ſaid, by Diocleſian, 
who had the inſpection and government of all the forces, 
with power to puniſh, &c. ſomewhat like a conſtable of 
France. | 
At firſt there were two of theſe officers inſtituted, the one 
for the infantry, and the other for the cavalry; but the 
two were united into one under Conſtantine. After- 
wards, as their power was increaſed, ſo was their number 
alſo; and there was one appointed for the court, another 
for Thrace, another for the Eaſt, and another for Illyria. 
They were afterwards called comites, counts, and clariſſimi. 
Their power was only a branch of that of the præfectus 
prætorii, who by that means became a civil officer. 

MASTER of arms, magiſter armorum, Was an officer, or 
comptroller, under the maſter of the militia. 

MASTER cf the offices, magiſter officiorum, had the ſuperin- 
tendance of all the officers of the court: he was alſo 
called magier officii palatini; ſimply magifter ; and his 
polt magi/teria. 

This officer was the ſame in the weſtern empire, with the 
curopalates in the eaſtern. 

MasTER, in the Roman hiſtory and laws, is uſed for every 
officer who is the chief of his kind; and has others of 
the ſame ſpecies, or that have the fame functions, under 
him. In Latin, mag//tcr, and oftentimes prox:mus, or 
PRIMICERIUS. 

MasTER of the armory is an officer who has the care and 
overſight of his majity's AK s and ARMORY. 

MasTrR @ arms, is an officer appointed to teach the ofh- 
cets and crew of a ſhip of war, the exerciſe of ſmall 
arms; to confine and plant centinels over the priſoners, 
and ſuperintend whatever relates to them during their 
confinement. He is alſo to obſerve that the fire and lights 
are all extinguiſhed as ſoon as the evening-gun is fired, 
except thoſe which are permitted by proper authority, or 

under the inſpection of centinels. It is likewiſe his 

Juty to attend the gangway, when any boats arrive 

aboard, and ſearch them carefully, together with their 

rowers, that no ſpirituous liquors may be conveyed into 

the thip, unleſs by permiſſion of the commanding officer. 

In theſe ſeveral duties he is aſliſted by proper attendants, 

called his corporals, who alſo relieve the centinels and 
one another, at certain periods. Falconer. 

MasT+#R of arts, the firſt DEGREE taken up in foreign uni- 
verſitics, but the ſecond in our's; candidates not being 
admitted to it till they have ſtudied in the univerſity ſeven 
years. 

Misr k-attendaut, is an officer in the royal dock-yards, 
appointed to haſten, and aſſiſt at, the fitting out or diſ- 
mantling, removing, or ſecuring veſſels of war, &c. at 
the port where he reſides. He is particularly to obſerve, 
that his majeſty's ſhips are ſecurely moored, and for this 
purpoſe he is expected frequently to review the moorings, 
which are ſunk in the harbour, and obſerve that they are 
kept in proper repair, It is alſo his duty to viſit all the 
ſkips in ordinary, and ſee that they are frequently cleaned 
and kept in order; and to attend at the general muſters 
in the dock-yards, taking care that all the officers, artifi- 
cers, and labourers, regiſtered at the navy-books, are | 
preſent at their duty. Falconer. 

Masrer of the ceremonies, is an officer inſtituted by king 
James I. for the more ſolemn and honourable reception of | 
ambaſiadors, and ſtrangers of quality, whom he intro- 
duces into the preſence. 

The badge of this office is a gold chain and medal, having 
on one fide an emblem of peace, with king James's motto; 
and on the reverſe the emblem of war, with Dien, & 
mon droit. He is always ſuppoſed to be a perſon of good 
addreſs, and a malter of languages, and has an appoint- 
ment of 300/. a year : he is conſtantly attending at court, 
and hath under him an aſſiſtant mater, or deputy; at 
65. 84. a day, who holds his place during the king's 
pleaſure. 

There is alſo a third officer, called marſhal of the cere- 
monies, with 1000 a year, whoſe buſineſs is to receive 
and diſtribute the maſter's orders, or the deputy's, for the 
ſervice ; but, without their order, he can do nothing. 
This is in the king's gift. 

MasTERs of chancery are uſually choſen out of the barriſters 
of the common law; and fit in chancery, or at the rolls, 
as aſſiſtants to the lord chancellor, and maſter of the rolls. 
All theſe, ſo late as the reigu of queen Elizabeth, were 
commonly doCtors of the civil law. 

To them are alſo committed interlocutory reports, exami- 
nation of bills in chancery, ſtating of accounts, taxing 
colts, &c, and ſometimes, by way of reference, they are 
impowered to make a final determination of cauſes, 

They have, time out of mind, had the honour to fit in 


MAS 


the lords houſe, though they have ne; . 
patent, to impower . 4. . 
aſſiſtants to the lord chancellor, and maſter of ceived ag 
They had anciently the care of inſpeQin * rolls, 
ſummons, which is now performed by the cle ** * 
petty-bag. When any meſſage is ſent from the 1 of the 
the commons, it is carried by the maſters ; a © 
Before them alſo affidavits are made, and deed any 
* acknowledged. 8 th 
eſides theſe, who may be called ma/ter; ; ; 
nary (being twelve in Are Her — 22 = 
rolls is reputed the chief), there are alſo maſters 6 of the 
cery extraordinary, appointed to act in the . 1 
2 * beyond ten miles diſtance from Lok 
taking affidavits, recognizances ah, 

\ ſuitors of the court. * n nada, .., th 
ASTER of the faculties, an officer under | 
of OF; ono 2 licences and lenkt 
is mentioned in the ſtatute 22 an 5 PH e 
— and 23 Car. II. See Covy + 

MasTER-gunner of England. See Guxxrz. 

MASTER of the horſe, a great officer of the crown, to wc, 
1s committed the charge of ordering and diſpoſin N 
matters relating to the king's ſtables, races, and breed of 
horſes, with a ſalary of 1266/. 135. 4. a year. 7 
He hath a power of commanding the Equerres, ang 
all the other officers and tradeſmen employed in the line 
ſtables; to all which he gives, by his warrant to the — 
nor, the oath of allegiance, &c. for the faithful diſchary 
of their duty. He has the peculiar privilege of making 
uſe of any horſes, pages, or footmen, belonging to he 
king's ſtables; ſo that his coaches, horſes, and ni: 
3 are the king's, and have the king's arins and li. 
There is alſo a maſſer of the horſe in the eſtabliſhment of 
her majeſty's houthold, with a falary of 800. a year, 

MASTER of the hou/hold is an oſſicer under the lord tteward 
of the houſhold, in the king's gift: his buſineſs is t9 
ſurvey the accounts of the houſhold. 
Anciently the lord ſteward himiclf wascalled grandma 
of the houfhuld. | opal 

MASTER of the jewel-9ffice, is an officer of the king's houſe. 
hold, who has charge of all the gold and ſilver plate uſed 
at the king's table, or at that of any oſſicer attending the 
court, and of all plate remaining in the Tower of 
London; as alſo of chains, and looſe jewels, not fixed to 
any garment. See JEWEL=Offe. 

MASTER of the mint, was anciently the title of him whois 
now called WARDEN of the mint; whoſe oflice is to te- 
ccive the filver and bullion which comes to the mint to 
be coined, and to take care thereof. 
The office of maſter and worker is now diſtinct: and this 
ofſicer is allowed for himſelf and three clerks, 6500. a year. 

MAa$STER of the ordnance. See ORDNANCE. 

MASTER of the revels, an officer with an appointment of 
1007. a year, whoſe buſineſs is to order all things relating 
to the performance of plays, maſques, balls, &c. at court. 
Formerly he had alſo a juriſdiction of granting licences 
to all who travel to act plays, puppet-ſhews, or the like 
diverſions ; neither could any new play be acted at either 
of the two houſes, till it had paſſed his peruſal and l- 
cence; but theſe powers were afterwards much abridged, 
not to ſay annihilated, by a ſtatute for regulating play- 
houſes, till the licenſing plays by the lord chamberlain 
was eſtabliſhed. This officer has a yeoman, with 46. 
115. 84. per ann. 

MasSTER of the robes. See Ronks. 

MAasTER of the rolls, a patent- officer for life ; who has the 
cuſtody of the rolls and patents which paſs the great ſea; 
and of the records of the chancery. 

In the abſence of the lord chancellor, or keeper, he allo 
ſits as judge in the court of chancery z and is, by Sir Le- 
ward Coke, called his affi/tant. 
At other times he hears cauſes in the rolls-chapel, aud 
makes orders and decrees. He is alſo the firlt of the 
maſters of chancery, and hath their afliſtance at the rolls: 
but all hearings before him are appealable to the lord 
chancellor. 

He hath alſo his writ of ſummons to parliament, and fits 
next to the lord chief juſtice of England, on the ſecop 
woolpack : he hath the keeping of the parliament-10!'s 
and has the rolls-houſe for his habitation 3 as allo ts 
cultody of all charters, patents, commiſſions, deeds, ans 
recognizances, which, being made of rolls of parchm 
gave riſe to the name. Anciently he was called %“ 
the rolls. | 
Concerning the authority of the malen of the rolls 
hear and determine cauſes, and his general power bn int 
court of chancery, there were (not many years 1122 
divers queſtions and diſputes very warmly apitated; ! 
quiet which it was declared by ſtat. 3 Geo. Il. . 
that all orders and decrees by him made, excep! f 


2 


þy the courſe of the court were appropriated to the great 


ſeal alone, 


heleſs to be diſcharged or altered by the lord chancellor, 
thele 


(hall not be inrolled, till the fame arc 

0 er Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. p. 450. 
re 8 are the fix clerks in chancery, the examiners, 
ks of the petty-bag, and the fix clerks of the 
where the rolls are kept. Sce RO. Ls, 


fi 

10 his 
three dle 
rolls-chapel, 


5655 , an officer to whom is committed the 
fa merchant-veſſel, who commands it in chief, 
ed with the merchandizes aboard. 

Mediterranean the maſter is frequently called 


and in long voyages captarn. 


In the 
atrony 


13 ri - 
wy OE who provides the equipage, hires the 
6 


lots, ſailors, & c. The maſter is obliged to keep a re- 
3 


ſhould be deemed to be valid; ſubjeCt never- | 


etor of the veſlel that appoints the en, 


j 


ter of the ſeamen and officers, the terms of their con- 
520 the receipts and payments, and, in general, of every 
thing relating to his commiſſion. 


MasTER / a ſhip 


:ſhoners of t yd, 24 
"hip from port to port, under the direction of the cap- 


| acement and diſpoſition of the ſails, the 
3 a ſhip inte her Aden in the order of battle, 
_ he direAion of her movements in the time of action, 
— in other circumſtances of danger, are alſo more par- 
Salad under his inſpection. It is likewiſe his duty to 


1 


of war is an officer appointed by the | 
he navy, to take charge of navigating | 
| 
| 


examine the proviſions, and accordingly to admit none 
into the ſhip but ſuch as are ſound, ſweet, and wholeſome. 


formance of theſe ſervices, he is allowed ſeveral 
"ants, who are properly termed MATES and QUAR- 


TER-maſters. 


MasTER of the Temple. 


lars 
er and ever ſince the diſſolution of the order, the 


ſpiritual guide and director of the houſe is called by that 

name, See TEMPLE and TEMPLAR. ; 
MasTER or keeper of the uur dr obe, an officer in the lord 
chamberlain's diſtrict, who has the direCtion of all the 
royal robes, as thoſe of the coronation, St. George's feaſt, 
and the parliament-robes; as well as of the wearing ap- 
prel, collar of 55's, George and garter, &c. 
He has alſo the charge and cuſtody of all former kings 
and queens robes, remaining in the Tower; all hangings, 
bedding, &c. for the king's houſe ; and the charge and 
delivery of velvet and ſcarlet allowed for liveries. 
He has under him a clerk of the robes, a yeoman, &c. 
See WARDROBE. 
Thereare alſo ſeveral other officers, under this denomina- 
tion, as the ma/er of the tennis court, with a ſalary of 
1321. a-year 3 maſter of the barges with 100/. a-ycar; 
after of the harriers, with 2000/7. a- year; maſter of the 
buck-hounds, with 234/. a-year 3 maſter of the ſtag- 
hounds, with 800“. a- year; ma/Zer-falconer, with 210% 
2-year, &c. | 
MasTer, burgher. See BURGHER. 
MisTER, fre. See FIRE. 
MasTER, quarter. See Qu AATER. 
MasTER-arch. See ARCH. 
MasTER load, in Mining, a term uſed to expreſs the larger 
rein of a metal, in places where there are ſeveral veins in 
the ſame hill. Thus it often happens, that there are 
leven, ſometimes five, but more uſually three veins or 
loads, parallel to each other, in the ſame hill. Of theſe 
tie middle yein is always much the largeſt. This is 
called the maſter-/2ad; and the others which lie three, 
two, or one, on each ſide of this, are called the concomi- 
tants of the maſter-load. 
The general breadth of the maſ/ter-!oads, in Cornwall, is 
from three to ſeven ſoot z they are ſeldom larger thanthis, 
except in certain peculiar places, as where all the veins 
meet together, as they ſometimes do, and form a knot, 
rom which they ſeparate again, and each takes its pecu- 
{ar courſe; the ſize of ſuch a knot is not eaſily deter- 
mined, and it is uſually very rich in tin, or the other me- 
tl of the mine. The ſeveral parts, even of the ma/2cr- 
load, are not at all regular in breadth, but from fix foot, 
twill, in ſome places, dwindle to one foot, or even to an 
nch broad, in a very ſmall ſpace z but the miners are not 
— at this, for they know it will ſoon grow 
Nog again, unleſs really worked out. Phil. Tranf. 


The founder of the order of the 


- 
The maſter. 


1 lead uſually lies in che hard rocky or ſhelfy 
3 


— > Bade up of metalline matter, ſpars, mundic, and 
8 4 27: table ſubſtances, or weeds, as the miners 
but has - and is, as it were, all along a continued rock; 
places 8 veins and joints as they are called. In ſome 
them 1 which the ore lies is ſofter, and then 

uch more eaſily worked. In Cornwall they uſually 


He is moreover charged with the ſtowage; and for the 


and all his ſucceſſors, were called magn! templi 


OW two {] by N11 ö 
Vol. Ill pg to three beele-men or pickers ; 


but where the load runs in a ſoſter ſubſtance, there 
muſt be a greater proportion of the {lioveliers or carticrs 
away. 

There is generally water found about the /zads of the 
metal; in moit places it is met with at ſome ſeet deep 
from the eas) ſurface ; and it often runs through the 
heart of the had, not in a dire channel, but wind- 
ingly, in and out, inſenſibly through the veins and joints 
of the lad. When the miners have followed a l to 
ſome depth, and the water begins to be troubleſome, 43 
it generally ſoon is, if there be any in the work, they 
deſcend to the bottom of the hill, where they have that 
conveniency, and at the loweſt price begin as little a drift 
as the convenience of working or driving will permit, 
ſcarce half fo big as that for a 7:44; they carry this on, on 
a level, till they come to the work itſelf. In this the uſe 
of the dial is ucedſul, which they term PLUMBING and 
DIALLING. 

By this means the exact place of the work is known, 
where to bring the adit, or where to fink down to mike 
an air-ſhaſt. Though the water is troubleſome in the 
lads, yet there is always one great convenience attending 
it ; which is, that where there is water, there is never 
want of air for the reſpiration of the miners, and the 
candles always burn well. But it is alſo to be obſerved, 
that in a ſoft, looſe, quagmire country, the earth ſome- 
times falls in after the workmen, in ſuch a manner as, 
though it does not choak up the whole ſhaft, yet it ſo far 
ſtops it, as to render the current of air leſs free, and the 
miners find the utmoſt necellity of opening a ſhaft for 
air to reſpire from the ſurface. If the foil be ſo ſoft as 
not to be able to ſupport itlelf in the working, as is 
ſometimes the caſe in thefe wet clayey hills, it is neceſſary 
to prop it up, as they go on, with boards, poſts, and the 
like. This adds greatly to the expence of mining; but 
in the working a maſler load, it is often worth while. 
When the miners arc out of heart at the trouble of 
walling and propping, on this occaſion, it ſometimes 
happens, that a dipping of the had carries them down 
into a firmer ſtratum, and they are at once relieved from 
all that trouble and danger. See Loa p. 

MASTER-PIECE, an exquiſite, or extraordinary work, or 
performance, in any art or ſcience. 

MASTER-PIECE, chef d ure, is particularly uſed among 
the French, fora work which thoſe who atpire to be ad- 
mitted maſter in any art or trade, are to perform in pte- 
ſence of the maſters, or jurands, of that company, by 
way of ſpecimen of their capacity. 

MasTER-vault. See VAULT, 

MasTER-wort, imperatoria, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has an 
umbellated flower, the principal umbel plain, with no 
involucrum, which the ſmall ones hare ; the principal 
umbel is uniform; and the flowers have five heart-ſhaped 
inflexed petals, with five hairy ſtamina; the germen is 
ſituated under the petals, which after becomes a roundiſh 
compreſſed fruit, divided into two parts, and contains 
two oval bordered fecds. We have but one ſpecies of 
this genus. Miller. 

This plant grows naturally the Alps and Pyrennees 
and other mountains in Italy, and is cultivated in the 
gardens of botanilts, flowers in June, and the ſecds ripen 
in Auguſt. Its black and fibrous roots are only uſed in 
medicine, which are ſaid to purge melancholic liumours; 
Hildanus preſcribes it alſo ſor the cure of a ſchirrous 
ſpleen, 
Ihe root of maſter-2w5rt, known in the materia medica, by 
the name zmperatoria radix, thould be choſen very fair and 
clean,freſh dried, hard to break; of a browncolour without, 
and a ſomewhat greeniſh one within; and of a ſtrong 
ſmell, and aromatic taſte. It is uſually long, and of the 
thickneſs of one's thumb, wrinkled on the ſurface, and 
entangled with fibres. It is eſteemed cardiac, ſudorific, 
and alexipharmic, good againſt peſtilential and malig- 
naut diſeaſes, and againſt poiſons. A decoction of it in 
wine, uſed as a gargle, is faid to cure the tooth-ach ; and 
externally it is much commended for the itch, and other 
ſcabs and ulcers. It is alſo an ingredient in ſome of the 
oſſicinal compoſitions. Pomet's Hitt. of Drugs, p. 44. 
This root is likewiſe good in flatulencies ; and, if Hoff- 
man's authority may be depended on, it is one of the 
molt eſfectual medicines in colics ariling from windy 
cauſes. The ſeeds are reckoned by many among the 
provocatives, and ate ſaid by ſome, to be of the very fir{t 
claſs of thoſe medicines. The roots dried, and given in 
powder, are a powerful remedy in obſtructions of the 
menſes; and are of great ſervice in a{thmatic caſes, tooth- 
ach, and in many diſorders of the head. Simon Pauli 
tells us, that an ointment made of the freth roots of 
this plant boiledin lard, is one of the belt remedics known 
for ring- worms. The root has been allo recommended 
for aſthmas, the cramp, and, all cold diſcaſes of the nerves. 
4 M MasTER- 
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MasTER-wort, black, aſtrantia, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 


MasTER-yaw, a large yaw ſometimes remaining after ſali- 


MASTICA de ſoho, in the Materia Mcdica, the name given 


MASTICATION, MasT1caT10, in Medicine, the action 


MAS 


tandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: its flowers 
grow in an umbel z the involucrum of the general um- 
bel is in one ſpecies compoſed of two large trifid leaves, 
and two entire, in another ſpecies of ſeveral ſmall leaves 
the involucram of the ſmall umbels is compoſed of many 
ſmall-pointed leaves, which are longer than the umbels, 
coloured and ſpread open; the empalement of the flower 
is permanent, erect, and cut into five ſhort acute ſeg- 
ments; the flowers are compoſed of five petals, erect, 
biſid, and bent inward : the oblong germen is ſituated 
below the receptacle, and becomes an oval blunt chan- 
nelled fruit, divided into two parts, having two oblong 
oval ſeeds, incloſed in the cover. Miller enumerates 
three ſpecies, and Linnæus only two, viz. the greater 
and leſs: theſe plants are ſeldom preſerved in botanic 
gardens, as there is no great beauty in theic flowers: all 
of them grow naturally upon the Alps. 


vation. See Yaws. 


by the Indians to the ſtone commonly known among 


MAS 


The jewellers mix maſtich with turpentine and 10 
3 . . þ lVory. 
xe 6] and lay it under their IE to give them 
Maſtich is chiefly the product of Chio: the trec 
yield it are there cultivated with as much care tp 
vines. It brings in a revenue of eighty thouſang i 
per annum to the grand ſignior. There is alfo 3 . 
maſtich brought from Egypt, which Terves to Cophiſ; p 
camphor. The gum ma/lich is in ſmall granules 2 
white, if good; though age makes it turn yellowiſh 5 
The Arabian writers, Avicenna and SCrapion, in the! 
chapters of the turpentine tree, often mention the le i 
and its reſin, which they ſay was very much like 2 
ſin of the common turpentine tree. But belide thi 
Avicenna has a peculiar chapter on maſlich ; whenc 7 
ſhould ſeem, that by the name lentiſk they do not 2a 
the tree which produces maſfich, but ſome peculiar be. 
cics of the turpentine tree. 55 
Avicenna diſtinguiſhes two kinds of mae, the ... 
called umi, and the other ch t: the rim; came "lying 
iſland of Chio, and was white; the cpr7 was of blacks 
colour, and was brought from Egypt. 8 


authors by the name of pedro del parc, a fort of BEZOAR MasTICH herb, maſter-thyme, marum dulgarc, in Bien 


taken out of the gall- bladder of an Indian boar. The In- 
dians, and many of the European nations, eſteem this 
one of the greateſt medicines in the world in peſtilential 
diſeaſes, and the ſmall-pox. 


of chewing, or of agitating the ſolid parts of our food 
between the teeth, by means of the motion of the jaws, 
the tongue, and the lips, whereby it is broken into {mail 
pieces, impregnated with ſaliva, and fo fitted for deglu- 
tition, and a more eaſy digeſtion in the ſtomach. 
he mixture of ſaliva with the food is of abſolute ne- 
ceflity ; for the ſaliva, imbibed within the parts of it, 
diffolves the ſalts hid in them; and by ſo doing, prepares 
the food for fermentation in the ſtomach. The food, 
therefore, has the beginning of its digeſtion from the 
ſaliva, and its concluſion from the ferment in the ſto- 
mach. 

MASTICATORIES, MasTiCaTORIA, in Medicine, are 
ſuch remedies as are taken in at the mouth, and chewed, 
in order to promote the evacuation of the ſalival humour; 
as tobacco, ginger, pepper, ſage, roſmary, thyme, ma- 
ſtich, &c. 

MASTICH tree, TURPENTINE=tree, or P18 rAcHTA-Nut- 
tree, in Botany, a genus of the divecia protandria clals. 
Its characters are theſe : male and femaie flowers grow 
upon different plants; the male flowers are diſpoſed in 
looſe {parſed katkins, having hve pointed empalements, 
but no petals; they have five ſmall ſtamina, terminated 
by oval, four-cornered, erect ſummits ; the female flowers 
have five ſmall triſid empalements, but no petals; they 


name given to one of the ſpecies of saTurr;; 

It is a plant that grows naturally in Spain, in d 
velly grounds, and in the like ſoils bears the ©; 
winters of our climate. It flowers in June, ang 
flowers are ſmall, white, and ſtanding in hairy bit 
empalements: the whole plant has a grateful odour. * 
This plant is employed chicfly, like the Syrian maſtich, * 
an errhine. It is conſiderably pungent, though les ly 
than the other. | 


 MasTicn, Syrian herb, mam Syriacum, is 2 ſpecies of 


teucrium, or tree GERMANDEFR, which grows naturally in 
Syria and in the kingdom of Valencia; the lowers, which 
are of a bright red colour, appear in Juhy and Auguſt 
but are not ſucceeded by Teeds in England. This plant ; 
caſily propagated by flips or cuttings, plan ted in the ſum. 
mer months on a bed of light loamy earth, where they are 
to be carctully ſhaded, till they have taken root; after 
which they are to be removed into pots or borders. The 
cats are very fond of this plant, and tear it to pieces; 
but it is obſerved, that though they never ſpare a plan 
that grows ſingle or where few grow, they will feldon 
touch them when planted in large cluſters, Miller. 
The leaves of this plant have a bitteriſh, aromatic, rey 
pungent taſte ; and when rubbed a little, yield a quick 
3 ſmell, which provokes ſneezing. They hare 
een chiefly made uſe of as an ingredient in ſternutatory 
powders, though, from their ſenſible qualities, they pro- 
mile to be applicable to more important purpoſes, and to 
have no ill title to the ſtimulating, attenuating, decb- 
ſtruent, antiſeptic virtues, aſcribed to them by Wedelius, 


have cach a large oval germen, ſupporting three reflexed MasTiCH, Indian, /chinus, in Botany, a genus of the dla 


{tyles, crowned by thick prickly ſtigmas; the germen 
turns to a dry berry, or nut, incloſing an oval ſmooth 
ſeed. Linnzus enumerates five, and Miller nine ſpecies. 
The PiISTACHIA nut, which grows upon one ſpecies of 
this trec, is better knowngin England than the tree which 
bears it, which grows naturally in Arabia, Perſia, and 
Syria, whence the nuts are annually brought to Europe. 
The ſpecies which is called the common ma/tich tree, and 
is known by the Latin 2/{, or lentiſcus, grows naturally 
in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and being an ever-green, 
is E preſerved in green-houſes in England, 
through the winter. 
The true maſlich tice of the Levant, which furniſhes the 
um maſzich, is, according to Miller, another ſpecics. 
From tranſverſe inciſions made -in the bark of the 
tree, about the beginning of Auguſt, the ma/tzch reſin 
or gum, exudes in drops, which running down, and 
concreting on the ground, are thence ſwept up. The 
tree is raiſed alſo in ſeveral parts of Europe; but no 
reſin has been obſerved to iſſue from it in theſe cli- 
mates. It has its name maſtich, from maſticare, to 
chew, becauſe it is thus uſed in Chio, and by the Turks, 
eſpecially the women, for ſweetening the breath, and 
ftrengthening the gums and teeth: and by producing a 
copious excretion of ſaliva, it proves ſerviceable in ca- 
tarrhous diſorders. This reſin has a light agreeable 
ſmell, eſpecially when rubbed or heated. It is almoſt 
totally ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, yielding a ſolution of a 
pale yellow colour, but not at all in water, It becomes 
ſoft and tough like wax, by being chewed. Mauſtich is 
recommended in doſes from half a ſcruple to half a dram, 
as a mild corroborant and aſtringent, in old coughs, 
h:-moptyſes, diarrhœas, weakneſs of the ſtomach, &c. 
ir is given either in ſubſtance, divided by other materials; 
or diſlolved in ſpirit and mixed with ſyrups; or diffolyed 
in water into an emulſion, by the intervention of gum 
Arabic or almonds. It is alſo an ingredient in varniſhes. 
See VAinismn, 


decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has 
a ſmall empalement, with five indentures at the top; it 
has five ſmall petals, which ſpread open, and nine orten 
lender ſtamina, with a roundiſh germen ſupporting a 
ſhort thick ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma; the ger. 
men afterwards turns to a globular berry with one cell, 
incloſing one globular ſeed. There are two ſpecies, 
which grow naturally in the ſouthern parts of America, 
Miller. 

A decoction of the bark of this tree, makes a fomenti- 
tion of extraordinary efficacy in pains of the legs, anc 
inſlations. Of the ſmall branches are made fervice2vle 
tooth-picks. Of the fruit boiled in water, according t 
the meaſure of the decoction, they prepare either 2 319%, 
a very good fort of drink, vinegar, or honey. + © 
coction of the leaves gives relicf in pains procercity 
from cold cauſes. Raii Hilt. Plant. x 

MASTICHE terra, ma/tich carth, a name given by fe 
the old writers on the materia medica to the Ch10 ct, 
or TERRA Chia. The reaſon of this ſtrange appellas 1 
ſeems to have been, that the fineſt maſl;ch coming 4:04 
the iſland of Chio, had obtained the name of A 
Chie, and maſtich and Chia being thus become, iu 0 
ſenſe, ſynonymous words, the ufe of them was, u 0» 
manner, carried much farther, and the carth 0! (tat 
iſland called by the name of the grmm. 1 0 
The Arabians ſeem to explain this very well 5 
name of this earth; they not calling it muftich cat 
thin beled almaſlichi, that is 11 r4 190M; J pn fie cathy lie 
earth of the country where ma//ic) ts Pre ner N 
MAS TICO T, or yellow dead, is the calx Of aſhes of Fi 4 
ly calcined, by which it is changed to 2 Jello: 

gently calcined, by ; 8 2 
lighter, or deeper tcint, according to the Ggree © 
cination, 

Maſticot is ſometimes uſed by painters, ad 7 
dicinally as a drier in the coapotition 0! cim 
plaſters. 

The ma/ticet which is uſcd by the Dutch as the 


and jt ſerves BE 


coundef 
b that 


MAT 


: ING, is prepared by calcining a mixture of | 
3 kd ang And, forty-four pounds of 
ef ſold with us under the name of barilla, and thirty 
pounds of pearl-aſhes. | 3 | 3 
MASI IFF-dag, or band-dog, villaticui, or catenarius, is a 
ſpecies of great ſize and ſtrength, anda very loud barker. 
Manwood ſays, that it derives its name from maſe thefeſe, 
being ſuppoſed to frighten away robbers by its tremen- 
Juous voice. Great Britain was formerly ſo noted for 
its ma, that the Roman emperors appointed an officer 
in this ifland, with the title of Procurator Cynegii, whoſe 
ſole buſineſs was to breed, and tranſmit from hence to 
the amphitheatre, ſuch as would prove equal to the com- 
bats of the place. Strabo, lib. iv. tells us, that the maſtiffs 
of Britain were trained for war, and uſed by the Gauls 
in their battles. a 
MASTIGAD OUR, or SLABBERING-Bir, in the Manege, 
is a ſnaffle of iron, all ſmooth, and of a piece, guarded 
with pater noſters, and compoſed of three halves of great 
rings, made into demi-ovals of unequal bigneſs, the leſſer 
being incloſed within the greateſt, which ought to be 
about half a foot high. A maſtigadour is mounted with 
a head-ftall and two reins. A horſe, by champing upon 
the ma///radour, keeps his mouth freſh and moiſt, 

To put a horſe to the maſtigadour, is to ſet his croupe to 
the manger, and his head between two pillars in the ſta- 
ble. Horſes that uſe to hang out their tongues cannot 
do it when the maſigadsur is on, for that keeps their 
tongue ſo much in ſubjection, that they cannot put it 


ut. 

MASTIGOPHORT, Mz157y0p2p%1, among the Greeks, cer- 

tain officers appointed to preſerve the peace, and correct 

ſuch as were diſorderly at the Olympic games. 

MASTOIDES, Mzxrodens, from j2ros, nipple, and 61808, fi 

gure, in Anatomy, the ſame with mammillaris, is applied 

to ſuch proceſſes in the body as have the appearance ot 
breaſts, or dugs, ariſing from a broad baſis, and termi- 
rating in an obtuſe top. 

Masroimts is ſometimes alſo applied to thoſe muſcles 
which ſtoop the head, proceeding from the neck-bone 
and breaſt- bone, and terminating in the proceſs mam- 
miformis. 
MASTON, in Bztany, a name by which Pliny and ſome 
other authors have called the /cabioſa, or ſcabious, a bluc- 
flowered plant, common among corn. 
MAT, in Sca Language, See MaTTS. 
MATCH, trom the Saxon maca, a companion, becauſe, ſays 
Johnſon, the match is companion to the gun; a kind of 
rope, lightly twiſted, -and prepared to retain fire, for 
the uſes of artillery, mines, fireworks, c. 
It is made of kempen tow, ſpun on the wheel like cord, 
but very ſlack; and is compoſed of three twiſts, which 
ate aſterwards again covered with tow, ſo that the twiſts 
do not appear; laitly, it is boiled in lees of old wines ; 
whence its colour. Phis, when once lighted at the end, 
burns on gradually and regulariy, wirhout ever going out, 
üll the whole be conſumed. 

vince fuſees have been introduced in lieu of match-lock 

muſkets, the conſumption of match has been much les 

conliderable than before. 

MATCHING, in the Vine Trade, the preparing vell: !« 

preſerve wines and other liquors, without their growing 

ſour or vapid. See WINE. 

The method of doing it is this: melt brimſtone in 4" iron 

ladle, and, when thoroughly melted, dip into it Hips“ 

coarſe linen cloth; take theſe out, and let them 07 

This is what the wine-coopers call h Lake v 

theſe matches, ſet one end of it on fire, and ou? i 

the bung-hole of a caſk; ſtop it looſely, and hu 

the match to burn nearly out; then drive in dne 

tight, and ſet the caſk aſide for an hour or two. \ 

end of this time examine the caſk, and you wi! (1 

that the ſulphur has communicated a violently pai: on! 

and ſuffocating ſcent to the caſk, with a conſiderable du— 
gree of acidity, which is the gas, and acid ſpirit of the 
ſulphur. The caſk may, after this, be filled with a {mall 
wine, which has ſcarce done its fermentation, and bung- 
ng it down tight, it will be kept good, and will ſoon 
clarify, This is a common and a very uſeful method ; 
for poor wines could ſcarce be kept potable, even a few 
months, without it. Nor could ſtums be prepared in 
large quantities without this help. Shaw's Lectures, 

P. 191. 

MATE of a merchant hip, is the officer who commands in 
the abſence of the MasTER, and thares the duty with 
im at ſea; being charged with every thing that regards 

the intended management of the ſhip, the direction of her 

courſe, and the government of her crew. 

og of a ſhip of war, is an officer under the diretion of 

ms n by whoſe choice he is generally appointed, 
athiſt him in the ſeveral branches of his duty. 


Accordingly, he is to be particularly attentive to the na- 
vigation 


examine the line and glaſſes, by which the ſhip's courſe is 
meaſured, and to adjuſt the ſails to the wind, in the fore- 
part of the ſhip. He is alſo to attend diligently to the 
cables, ſeeing that they are well coiled and kept clean, 
when laid inthe tier, and ſufficiently ſerved, when em- 
ployed to ride the ſhip. Finally, he is to ſuperintend and 
aſſiſt at the ſtowage of the hold, taking eſpecial care that 
all the ballaſt and proviſions are properly ſtowed therein. 
The number of mates allowed to ſhips of war and mer- 
chantmen, is always in proportion to the ſixe of the veſſel. 
Thus a firſt-rate man of war has ſix mates, and an Eaſt 
Indiaman the ſame number ; a frigate of twenty guns 
and a ſmall merchant-ſhip have only one in each; and 
the intermediate ſhips have a greater or ſmaller number, 
according to their ſeveral ſizes, or to the ſervices on which 
they are 1 Falconer, 

Other officers have alſo aſſiſtants, called mates; as the 
ſurgeon, gunner, carpentcr, boatſwain, cook, and cor - 
poral. 

MATER metallorum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 

the Saxon mineraliſts, and thoſe of ſome other places, to 
a peculiar kind of MarRCAsITE or MUNDIC, which they 
ſuppoſe, according to the expreſſion, to be the mother 
or patent of metals, 
The marcaſite they call by this name is the common yel- 
low kind, but in a foul ſtate, it being uſually mixed with 
ſome poor ore of iron, or with ſome ſtony matter, which 
has made it concrete looſely and irregularly, and it is 
found ſometimes formed into thin undulated plates, and 
ſometimes into complex maſſes ; but is alw:ys cavernous 
or ſpungy, or full of ſmaller or larger hoics. I'heſe are 
often empty; but in ſome pieces they contain parcels 
either of the pure native metals, or of rich ors. Pieces 
of native copper ate found in ſome, and ores of iron and 
tin in others. And it is laid in Saxony, that native ſilver, 
in thin plates, is found in ſome ſew. 

MaTER tenuis, or Pia MATER; See MrxixGEs, and 
Pia. 

MATER dura. See MrExINGEs, and Duna. 

M ATERFILON, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the jacea nigra, or common knapweed. Our Engtifh 
name matſellaa, ſeems a corruption of this. See Crxe 
TAURY. 

MA'TERIA. Sce MarrEx. 

NMaTERIA mica, a term uſed by authors to expreſs ſuch 
bodies as are the peculiur objects ofchemical experiments, 
The materia chemico, in a larger ſenſe, takes in all the 
bodies of the globe, all theſe being the ſubjects of che 
miltry, in its extenſive ſenſe ; but the curious in chemics} 
reſearches may be defrrons of knowing, in gener}, wh 
bodies they ought to procure, and have iv readineſs for 
them. Dr. Shaw hug gixen aliſt of theſe for bis Por: 
Laboratory, Which Wiliicrve in general as wel as on that 
particular occaſion. 

This collection being distributed under proper dlaſſus, Will 

come into a ſmall comps, and may be conveniently 

carried either by land or (ca, atong with that uſeſul fur- 

vace, and us neccilary apparatus. 

the natural arrangement of the materia chemica is into 
the genera! diviſion of animal, vegetable, and mineral 

{unitances. But thofe who are detirous of a larger col- 

lection. may enlarge the number of general diviſions, 

.ccording to Becher's method, by which all chemical 

ſubjects are arranged into nine general claſſes ; metals, 

minerals, decompounds, ſalts, gums, eaiths, ſtones, 

69 ts, and olls. | 


.. clats of metals contains gold, ſilver, copper, iron, tin, 
ad; and all theſe are to be kept both in their natural 
nd artificial tate; that is, in their ores, and as ſepa- 
ated from them for human uſes. To theſe natural me- 
tals are to be added the artificial or compound ones, viz. 
pewter, bell-metal, braſs, gun-metal, pin-metal, Bath- 
metal, Wells-metal, princes-meral, London-metal, white 
copper, white gold, and yellow fiiver. Under minerals 
are included, antimony, biſmuth, zinc, marcatite, cobalt, 
zaffer, ſmalt, arſenic, mangancie, orpiment, mercury, 
native cinnabar, and fulphur. All thete are to be kept 

both in their natural ſtate as dug out of the carth, and 
as purified, 

The decompounds of minerals include aurum fulminone, 
luna cornea, the calxes of gold and ſilver, ultrama:inc, 
diltilled verdegris, burnt copper, putty, or calcined tin, 
ſugar of lead, cadmia, tutty, black-lead, red-lead, licharge, 
white-lead, glaſs of lead, ſimple and martial reguius of 
antimony, glaſs and cinnabar of antimony, the prepara- 
tions of quickſilver, as ſublimate, preeipitate, and the 
reſt, The ſame fort of arrangement may alto take i: 
the ſeveral kinds of decompounds of animal and veget— 

able ſubſtances. Shaw's Port. Laborat. 

The claſs of falts takes in ſca-ſalt, nitro, aum, vitriol, bo- 

rax, tartar, ſugar, potath, and the compound ſaline tlaxes 

for ſtubborn ores. And to theſe are to be added the 
tribe of artificial ſalts, of which number aro the tartas 


in his watch, &c. to keep the log regularly, and | 
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. k 
rum vitriolatum, fixed nitre, ſoluble tartar, terra foliata 


tartari, nitrum nitratum, ſal ammoniac, Epſom ſalts, vola- 
tile ſalts, and ſeveral others of a ſimilar nature. 

Under the gums arc ranked pitch, reſin, turpentine, wax, 
camphor, amber, pit-coal, jet, and all bitumens, balſams, 
and inſpiſſated juices. | 

Among the earths are taken in ores, waſhed ores, ſluds, 
calxes of metals, lime, plaſter, gypſum, chalk, bolcs, 
ſhells, ſand, and the foſſils commonly and properly called 
earths, whether they be of the calcarious or of the vitrel- 
cible kinds; that is, whether in the fire they are converted 
into a fort of lime, or run into a glaſs. 

Stones include flints, p<bbles, quarry-ſtone, cryſtal, talc, 
the vulgar ſtones, and all the gems from the diamond 
down to the ſpars. : 
Laſtly, under ſpirits and oils come aqua regia, aqua fortis, 
oil of vitcio!, ſpirit ot ſalt, ſpirit of nitre, ſpirit ot ſulphur, 
ipirit of alum, ſpirit of vinegar, ſpirit of wine, ſpirit of 
urine, ſpirit of tartar, ſpirit of turpentine, oil of tartar 
per deliquium; the eſſential oils of nutmegs, cloves, and 
the like; the expreſſed oils of olives, almonds, linfeed 
and the like; and the compound oils as butter of anti- 
mony, artificial balſams, &c, 

It is eaſv to fee that this ſort of elaſſing is not fit for the 
naturaliit, who ſtudies bodies for their natural qualities, 
nor indeed for the nice diſtinguiſher of any kind; but in 
this manner Becher adviſes the young operator in che- 
miſtry, to procure to himſelf a fort of artificial alphabet 
of nature, and this will ſerve the purpoſe very well, where 
no more is meant than a mere mater/a chemica, to be put in 
ſuch order, that it may be readily had recourſe to in all its 
parts. With this the young operator is to proceed fegu- 


larly, as he would do in learning a language. Forming 


firit ſyllables out of the joining of two or more letters o: 
this alphabet, and then words, by combining theſe firſ! 
ſets together, and hnally, whole diſcourſes; that is, 


forming theſe various ſimple bodies into mixts, com- | 


pounds anddecompounds. Becher's Phyf. Subter. p. 179. 


Jo avoid miſcarriages, and prevent being impoſed upon, | 


it will be very proper to cultivate a knowlege of the pro- 
ductions of nature in their erude ſtate, and peculiar places 
of growth, where being firſt viewed and examined before 
they are gathered or dug up, an exact knowlege of them 
as nature furniſhes them, may be procured. For want 


of this previous qualification, men, ctherwiſe of great | 


ſagacity, have erted in their operations, and perhaps 
blamed the original author of a proceſs, in which they 
miſcarry; while they are all the while uſing a wrong ſub- 
ject, or an adulterated or imperfect one, inſtead of the 
true. From this miſtake alone, numberleſs complaints 
have ariſen of the failure and uncertain ſucceſs in the 
proceſſes and experiments recorded even by the belt 
authors. 

The perſon who would work in chemiſtry with pleaſure 
and ſucceſs, thould make a ſuſficiently copious collection 
of a materia chemica of this kind, all the particulars of 
which he is well aftured of, as to their genuineneſs and 
perfection in' their kinds, Theſe being always ready, 
will prevent the necethty of ſending to the druggiſt at 
evcry turn, where the things ſent for are often either not 
to be had, or only in a ſophiſticated ſtate; when this alpha- 
bet of nature, compoſed of the ſeveral materials of chemi- 
cal refearches, is like the letter in a printing-houſe, diſtri- 
buted and lodged in proper cells, it may readily be drawn 
out for uſe as occaſion requires. It is impoſlible to ex- 
preſs with how little expence and trouble, yet with how 
great profit and pleaſure, numerous experiments, and 


thoſe of the moſt difficult kind may be made, when the | 


operator has, in this manner, all his materials about him. 
Becher tells us, that he has, inthis manner, gone through 


fifty experiments in a day; and, while writing on che- 


mical ſubjects, if any difliculty or uncertainty occurred, 
he immediately got up from his deſk, made the neceſſary 
experiment, and iat down again to write the certain fact : 
{o that he afſirms, there was very little more trouble in 
making the experiment at the fare, than in deſcribing the 
proceſs by the pen. 

MaATERIA ſubtilis, denotes a fine ſubtile matter, which 
the CARTESIANS ſuppoſe to pervade and penetrate 
freely the pores of all bodies, and to fill up all the pores, 
ſo as not to leave the leaſt vacuity, or interſtice, between 
them. 
his machine they have recourſe to, to ſupport the doc- 


trine of an abſolute plenum, and to make it conſiſtent | 


with the phenomena of motion, &c. and, accordingly, 
they make it act and move at pleaſure, but in yaiu : for, 
were there any ſuch matter, in order for it to be able to 
i up the vacuities of other bodies, it muſt, itſelf, be 


intirely void of auy, i. e. it muſt be perfectly ſolid, vaſtly | 


more told than gold, and, therefore, more ponderous, 
aud reſiſt vaſtly more, which is inconſiſtent with pheno- 
mana. Sce VACUUM, and PLENUM. TH 
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Yet Sir Iſaac Newton allows of the exiſtence cf ; 5 he 
matter, or medium, vaitly ſiner than air, Penetrating fi 
cloſeſt bodies, and contributing to the produaic* yo 
many of the phenomena of nature. The exitens * 
ſuch a matter he argues from the experiment of tu bt " 
mometers, which being incloſed in glaſs veſſels, « , © 
© of them, exhauſted of its air, and both carried " ay 
© cold to a warm place, the thermometer in 3 
« grows warm, and riſes, almoſt as ſoon as that 4 
* airz and, if returned into the cold place, both y 
& and fall about the ſame. Hence, ſays he, is Deg 
„ heat of the warm room conveyed through the vacuu f 
„ by the vibrations of a much ſubtiler medium than = 
* which remained iu, vacuo after the exhauſtion of th. 
© air? And 1s not this medium the ſame whereby lieh 
« js refracted, reflected, &c ?” dat 

MATERIAL, denotes ſomething compoſed of uAT TEA 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to El 
The Epicureans, Spinoſiſts, &c. own no other but Mate 
rial ſubſtances. See SUBSTANCE. Among cauſes, * 
are material, others are formal. See CAusk. 
Material caules, having no underſtanding or liberty, myp 
always act in the ſame manner, when under the ſame 
circumſtances. Philotophers and divines diſpute, whe. 
ther or no there be any material forms really diltinQ from 
matter? See FM. The Valentinians formerly applied 
the term material to all people but thoſe of their own ſee; 
aſſerting, that their ſouls periſhed with their bodies, 
Thus alſo the Stoics maintained, that none but the ſoy} 
of their wiſe men ſurvived the body. 

MATERIAL circle. See CircnF. 

MATERTAL H . See OBJECT. 

M ATERIALISTS, a fect in the ancient church, compoſed 

of perfons, who, being prepoſſeſied with that maxim in 
the ancient philoſophy, Ex nibiie nihil fit, Out ef nahing 
nothing can ariſe, had recourte to an internal matter, on 
which they ſuppoſed God wrought in the creation; in- 
ſtead of admitting God alone as the ſole cauſe of the 
exiſtence of all things. 
Tertullian vigorouſly oppoſes the doctrine of the Materi- 
aliſis, in his treatiſe againſt Hermogenes, who was one of 
their number. 
Materialiſts is alſo a name given to thoſe who maintain 
that the ſoul of man is material; or that the principle of 
perception and thought is not a ſubſtance diſtinct from 
the body, but the reſult of corporeal organization. See 
SOUL. There are others, called by this name, whohare 
maintained that there is nothing but MATTER in the 
univerſe; and that the Deity himſelf is material, See 
Spixostsu. 

MATFILON, in Botany. See CEN TAURx. 

MAT-zuced, in Botany. See LYCEUM. 

MATHEDORAM, a name by which ſome chemiſts hare 
called /al gemm. | 

MATHEMATICAL paint. See Poixr. 

MATHEMATICAL /c#, in the Hiſtory of Learning, is one 
of the two leading philoſophical ſects, which appeared 
towards the beginning of the ſeventeenth century : this 
ſect directed its reſearches by the principles of Gaſſendi, 
and ſought after truth by obſervation and expenence. 
Ine diſciples of this ſect denied the poſſibility of erecting 
on the baſis of metaphyſical and abſtract truths, a regular 
and folid ſyſtem of philoſophy, without the aid of aſhdu- 
ous obſervation and repeated experiments, which are the 
moſt natural and effeftual means of philoſophical pro- 
grels and improvement. The advancement and reput- 
tion of this ſect, and of natural knowledge in geuera], 
were much owing to the plan of philoſophizing, propoſed 
by lord Bacon, to the eltabliſhment of the Royal Dociet) 
in London, to the genius and induſtry of Mr. Boyle, and 
to the unparalleled reſearches and diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac 
Newton. Barrow, Wallis, Locke, and many others wers 
of this ſect. See CoRPUSCULAR, EXPERIMENTAL, 
and NEwToNlax Philc/ophy. 

Ihe other ſect of philoſophers was the META PHYSICAT- 

MATHEMATICS, the ſcience of quantity; or a ſtcichas 
that conſiders magnitudes either as computable, of Mes- 
ſurable. BY 
The word in its original, wabnoy, ſignifies % Flle, © 

ſcience, in the general, and ſeems to have been applied 10 
the doctrine of quantity, either by way of eminence, 7 
becauſe, as this had the ſtatt of all other ſciences, dle 
reſt took their common name from it. 8 
For the origin of the mathematics, Joſephus dates it be 7 
the flood, and makes the ſons of Seth obſervers of the cout L 
and order of the heavenly bodies: he adds, that to oY 
tuate their diſcoveries, and ſecure them from the e 
either of a deluge, or conflagration, they had — 
graven on two pillars, the one of ſtone, the other ot of in 
the former of which, he ſays, was ſtanding in Syn 

his days. 
The firſt who cultivated mathematics after the flood, * 

3 | 
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fore Chriſt, they paſſed into Greece _— the hands 
of Thales, who, SEE learned geometry o 
riefts, taught it in k 
comes Pythagoras 3 who, among other mathematical arts, 
aid a peculiar regard to arithmetic; fetching the greateſt 
art of his philoſophy from numbers: he was the firſt, 
1 Lacrtius tells us, who abſtracted geometry from matter; 
and to him we owe the doctrine of incommenſurable 
magnitude, and the five regular bodies, beſides the firſt 
principles of muſic and aſtronomy. Pythagoras was ſuc- 
ceeded by Anaxagoras, Oenopides, Briſo, Antipho, and 
Hippocrates of Chios; who all applied themſelves parti- 
cularly to the quadrature of the circle, the duplicature of 
the cube, &c. but the laſt with moſt ſucceſs: this laſt is 
Illo mentioned by Proclus, as the firſt who compiled ele- 
ments of mathematics. : 
Democritus excelled in mathematics as well as phyſics ; 
though none of his works, in either kind, are extant : 
the deſtruction of which ſome authors aſcribe to Ari- 
otle. The next in order 15 Plato, who not only improved 
geometry, but introduced it into phyſics, and fo laid the 
foundation of a ſolid philoſophy. Out of his ſchool pro- 
ceeded a croud of mathematicians. Proclus mentions 
thirteen of note; among whom was Leodamus, who im- 
proved the analyſis firſt invented by Plato; Theztetus, 
who wrote elements; and Archytas, who had the credit 
of being the firft who applied mathematics to real uſe in 
nee. Theſe were ſucceeded by Neocles and Theon, the 
laſt of whom contributed to the elements. Eudoxus ex- 
celled in arithmetic and geometry, and was the firſt 
ſounder of a ſyſtem of aſtronomy. Menechmus invented 
the conic ſections, and Theudius and Hermotimus im- 
proved the elements. 
As for Ariſtotle, his works are ſo ſtored with mathematics, 
that Blancanvs compiled a whole book of them : ont of 
his ſchool came Eudemus and Theophraſtus ; the firſt of 
whom wrote of numbers, geometry, and inviſible lines; 
the latter a mathematical hiſtory. To Ariſteus, Idorys, 
and Hypſicles, we owe the books of ſolids ; which, with 
the other books of elements were improved, collected, 
and methodized by Euclid, who died two hundred and 
cizhty-four years before Chriſt. 
A hundred years after Euclid, came Eratoſthenes and 
Acchimedes. Contemporary with the latter was Conon, a 
geomettician and aſtronomer. Soon after came Apollo- 
mus Pergæus, whoſe Conics are ſtill extant. To him are 
lizewifſe aſcribed the fourteenth and fifteenth books of 
Euclid, which arc ſaid to have been contracted from Hyp- 
fcles. Hipparchus and Menclaus wrote on the ſubtenſes 
in a circle, the latter alſo on ſpherical triangles; Theodo- 
ſus's three books of ſpherics are ſtill extant. All theſe, 
Menelaus excepted, lived before Chriſt. 
A.D. 70, Ptolemy of Alexandria was born; the prince 
of altronomers, and no mean geometrician : he was ſuc- 
ceeded by the philoſopher Plutarch, of whom we have 
ſtill extant ſome mathematical problems. After him 
came Eutocius, who commented on Archimedes, and 
occaſionaily mentions the inventions of Philo, Diocles, 
Nicodemus, Sporus, and Heron, on the duplicature of the 
cube. To Cteſebes of Alexandria we owe our pumps; 
and Geminus, who came ſoon after, is preferred by Pro- 
Jus to Euclid himſelf. 
Diophautus of Alexandria was a great maſter of numbers, 
and the firſt inventor of algebra: and among others of 
the ancients, Nicomachus is celebrated for his arithme- 
ucal, geometrical, and muſical works; Serenus, for 
books on the ſection of the cylinder; Proclus, for 
lis comments on Euclid; and Theon has the credit 
*mong ſome, of being author of the books of Elements, 
alcribed to Euclid. The laſt to be named among the an- 
cients, is Pappus of Alexandria, who flouriſhed A. D. 
1 is celebrated for his books of mathematical col- 
tions {till extant, 
a 8 progrels of each branch of mathematics, with the 
wy who have written on it, under the reſpeCtive 
ads; as GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, ASTRONOMY, &e. 


at 4 0 * 75 + 0 . . 
Mathematics are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their end, 


Into 
MATHEMATICS, ſpeeulativ'e, which reſt in the bare con- 
k N e of the properties of things: and 
ma MATICS, practical, which apply the knowlege of 
e Properties to ſome uſes in life. 


pure, conlider quantity abſtractedly, and 
tion to matter or bodies. 
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material being; e. g. length in a road, breadth in a river, 
height in a ſtar, or the like. 
Pure mathematics, again, either conſider quantity as diſ- 
crete, and ſo computable, as arithmetic ; or as concrete, 
and ſo meaſurable, as geometry and trigonometry. 
Mixed mathematics are very extenſive, and are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by various names, as the ſubjects they conſider, and 
the views wherein people take them, vary ; it being ſuſh- 
cient to determine an art to be a branch of mixed mathe- 
matics, that pure mathematirs are applicable thereto, i. e. 
that it may be explained and demonſtrated from the prin- 
ciples of atithmetic and geometry. Such are 
ECHANICs, which confider motion, or the laws of 
moving bodies. HyprosTATics, which conſider the 
laws of fluids, or of bodies gravitating in fluids. Px EU- 
MATI1Cs, the air, with regard to the laws and menſura- 
tion thereof. HyDprauLics, the motion of fluids. 
OyrT1cs, direct light or viſion. Caro rn ,s, reflected 
viſion. DroyTRics, refracted viſion. PERSPECTIVE, 
the images of objects, in order to delineate or repreſent 
them. As TRONOMY, the univerſe, and the phenomena 
of the heavens. GrocRayny, the earth, both as in 
itſelf, and in its affections, HybroGraPny: the ſea, 
principally as navigable. CHRronoOLOGYT, time, with 
regard to the meaſuring and diſtinguiſhing thereof. 
GNnoMoONICS, or DIALLING, ſhadows, in order for de- 
termining the hour of the day. PyYROTECHNY, arti- 
ficial fires, with regard both to diverſion, and to the uſes 
of war. Military ARCHITECTURE, the itrength of 
places, with regard to their defence againſt an enemy. 
Civil ARCHITECTURE, (now become a branch of ma- 
thematics) or buildings. Moste, ſounds, and their 
effects on the ear. 
For the elements of each of theſe, ſec the reſpeQtive heads: 
and for an accurate ſyſtem of all the parts above men- 
tioned (muſic alone excepted) orderly digeſted, and clear- 
ly demonſtrated, ſee the excellent Woltius's Elements 
Matheſeos Univer ſe. 

MATHURINS, in Eccle/iaſtical Hiftory, a name given to 
the brethren of the Holy Trinity, from their having 2 
monaſtery at Paris, erected in the place where there is 
a chapel conſecrated to St. AZathurin, Sce TRINITA- 
RIANS. 

MA'FTTES, in Natural H;7orv, the name of a ſtone deſcrib- 
ed by ſeveral authors. The characters they give of it 
are, that it isof a pale greyiſh colour, and of the form of 
the nipples of a woman's breall, ſeveral of theſe nipples 
appearing upon one ſtone. 

There have been many abſurd and idle conjectures, as 
to the orign of this ſtone; but it may be eaſy to account 
for its figure on very plain and natural principles. We 
find in the earth many ſtones, reſembling exactly the 
fgures of ſhells of various kinds, and parts of other ani: 
mals. Theſe have, in general, once been the things they 
thus repreſent petrified, or altered into the nature of 
ſtone, by the inſinuation of ſtony particles into their 
pores. ' 
Among theſe, none are ſo frequent as the remains of the 
echini marini, or ſea-eggs, as we call them. Theſe we 
find in various forms, ſometimes fingle ſpines, ſometimes 
whole thells, and ſometimes only parts ot ſhells preſery- 
ed. It is well known, that all the cch:in! marini have 
ſpines or ſpikes, whence they have their name; and in 
many of the ſpecies which we find recent on our ſhores, 
theſe ſpines are joined to the body of the ſhell by a ſmall 
protuberance, which, from its reſemblance to a nipple, 
we call papilla. Now we frequently find theſe papillæ 
delineated in creux, in pebbles, and other ſtones, ſome- 
times ſingly, and ſometimes in numbers together, in the 
form in which they adhered to the ſhell. We find, in 
other ſoſſils, that whatever ſhell, &c. is ſometimes deli- 
neated in creux on ſtone, is alſo ſometimes done in the 
elevated manner ; and it is plain, that there nceds no 
more to the formation of one of theſe matte than the 
petrifaction of a piece of the ſhell of one of thoſe chin 
which have large papillz, ſuch as thoſe of the Red Sca, 
with ſome of its papillæ upon it. As to the colour, it is 
not to be limited to grey alone, but may be various as the 
colours of ſtones, lince any ſpecies of ſtone may have 
gone to the formation of it; and whatever colour the 
ſtony matter was, of that will the matztes be. 

MATEKNELTZEL, in Ornithology, the name of a bird ap- 
proaching to the $x1PE kind, and called by Geſner galli- 
mula erythra ; and by the common people of Germany, 
malte It is all over of a feddiſh or ruddy hue, except 

_ the belly, which is white; on the back the colour is more 
dutky, and is variegated with black ſpots. On the wings 
the colour is much fairer and clearer, tome of the longer 
feathers of them approaching to the colour of the painters 
red earth, called reddle. It is common in watery places, 
in many parts of Germany and Italy. 

MAI, in Natural Hier, the name of a tree growing 
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both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and bearing a fruit of 
the ſize of an apple, and covered with a thick and tough 
red ſkin. This is called by ſome, the wild MANGOUSTAN. 
Its fruit perfectly reſembles that of the mangouſtan in 
figure, but is not eatable. Mem. Acad. Par. 1699. 

MATORIUM, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 
to expreſs the gum ammoniacum, and by others galbauuw. 

MATRASS, MAaTRAcium, or BOLT-HEAD, a glaſs veſſel, 
uſed by chemiſts in digeſtions, and other operations. 
The matraſs is made in form of a bottle ſoraewhat bellied 
in the middle, with a long narrow neck ; it is coated | 
with earth, when it is to be placed on a very hot fire. 
And when it is required it ſhould be ſtopped very cloſe, 
they ſeal it hermetically. 

The matraſs, uſed in aſſaying, is a veſſel of very pare 
and tranſparent glaſs, not too thick at the bottom, which 
would make it apt to burſt in the fire. It is, for this uſe, 
to be about cight or ten inches high, and to have an ori- 
fice ſcarce ſo much as half an inch wide, left the matters 
contained in it, being in a violent ſtate of ebullition, ſhould 
either riſe over the mouth of the veflel, or at leaft be | 
partly thrown out in form of ſmall drops, like a thin rain, 
which drops always carry ſome of the metal with them. | 
The bottom is capacious enough, when it will hold an 
ounce or two of aqua fortis, and the height of the veſſel is 
of a farther uſe in making a greater repercuſſion of the 
fumes. Phe mouth ought. alſo to be turned backwards, 
in form of a broad lip, that the ſolutions, when poured 
out, may not run down the ſides of the veſſel. Cramer, 
Art of Afl. p. 68. 

Matraſſes are alſo uſed as receivers: as to their form, 
ſome are ſpherical, others flattened at the bottom, and 
others in the ſhape of an egg, called PHILOSOPHICAL 
e775. The moſt convenient of all, when only a ſmall 
quantity of matter is uſed, are bottles of thin glaſs, called 
medical phials; becauſe they are cheap, made of good 
glaſs, and may be quickly heated, fo that the liquor con- 
tained in them ſhall boil without danger of being broken. 
See Tab. II. Chemiſtry, fig. 22 and 23, | 

MATRICARIA, in Botany. See FEVERFEW. | 

MATRICE, or MarRIX. See MarRIX. 

MarRIck, or Marzix, in Dying, is applied to the five 
ſimple colours, whence all the reſt are derived or com- 
poſed. Theſe are, the black, white, blue, red, and yellow 
or root colour. See DYING. ö 

Mar Rick, or MA TR1CEs, uſed by the Lettcr-founders, are 

thoſe little pieces of copper or braſs, at one end whereof 
are engraven, dent-wiſe, or en crexx, the ſeveral characters 
uſed in the compoling of books. 
Each character, virgula, and even each point, in a diſ- 
courſe, has its ſeveral matrix; and, of conſequence, its | 
ſeveral puncheon to ſtrike it. They are the engravers | 
on metal, that cut, or grave, the matrices. 
When types are to be caſt, the matrice is faſtened to the | 
end of a mould, ſo diſpoſed, as that when the metal is 
poured on it, it may fall into the creux, or cavity, of the 
mati ice, and take the figure and impreſſion thereof. Sec 
Letter-FOUNDERY. 

MarTRicCes, uſed in Coining, are pieces of ſteel, in form 

of dyes; whereon are engraven the ſeveral figures, arms, 
characters, legends, &c. wherewith the ſpecies are to 
be ſtamped. 
The engraving is performed with ſeveral puncheons, 
which being formed in relievo, or prominent, when 
{truck on the metal, make an indented impreſſion, which 
the French call ex creux. See the manner hereof under 
ENGRAVING en Steel. See alſo CoIniNG. 

MATRICULA, « regitter kept of the admiſſion of officers, 
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and perſons entered into any body, or ſociety, whereof a 


lift is made. Hence thoſe who are admitted into our 

univerſities, are ſaid to be matriculated. 

Among eccleſiaſtical authors, we find mention made of 

two kinds of matricule; the one containing a liſt of the 

ecclefiaſtics, called matricula clericorum ; the other of the 
poor ſubſiſted at the expence of the church, called Ma- 

tricula pauperum. 

MaT&RICULA was allo applied to a kind of alms-houſe, 
where the poor were provided for. It had certain re- 
venues appropriated to it, and was uſually built near the 
church; whence the name was alſo frequently given to 
the church itſelf, 

MATRIMONY. See EspousaLs, and MARRIAGE. 

MATRISYLVA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors call the common honey-ſuckle, or wood-bind, and 
others the wood-rutte. 

MATRIX, in Anatomy, the womb, or that part of the fe- 
male of any kind, wherein the foetus is conceived, and 
nouriſhed till the time of its delivery. See Woms, 
UTtERkus, FotTuUs, &c. - 

Markix, ſuffecation of the. See SUFFOCATION. | 

Speculum MATRIC1s. See BPECULUM. 

MATRIX is alſo applied to places proper for the generation 
of vegetables, minerals, and metals, 
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Thus, the earth is the matrix wherein ſeeds ſpront 
marcaſites are by many conſidered as the ORG 
metals. 
The matrix of OREs is the earthy and ſtony ſubſtance. : 
which theſe metallic matters are inveloped : theſe are « = 
various, frequently ſpar, quar:z, fluors, or horn. blend 
MarRix ſuccini, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given ' 
Hartman, and ſome other authors, to a ſort of lubſtan 
reſembling foſſil wood, or the barks of trees, common 
in the cliffs of the ſhores of the Baltic, and found in 
digging all over Pruſſia. This is the bed in which * 
follil amber of that kingdom is lodged, and it is * 
poſed to have no ſmall ſhare in the production or 8 
tion of that foſſil. The workmen who dig for amber il 
ways make this their guide, and follow the veins of 1 
never ſearching any where elle for the auufR. The 
very ſurface of this foſſil ſubſtance is often covered with 
a kind of amber; but this is poor, and of no value 
Many authors have ſuppoſed this cortical or wood-like 
ſubſtance to be real foſſil wood; but this is an err: 
The maſles of it are too large ever to have been trees, 
and their fibres run often to twenty, thirty, or forty feet 
diameter, in the fame unhroken compages. It differs 
ſrom trees alſo in this, that as they have 5985 formed by 
ſucceſſive additions of matter by vegetation, their whole 
bulk is compoſed of circular ſtrata, if they may be { 
called, or additions of coats round a medulla or pith 
but in this foſſil wood, as ſome have ſuppoſed it to be, 
there is no pith or medulla, no addition o circular coats, 
but the ſame vaſt maſs of it is continued to a vaſt length 
and breadth, in the manner of an earthy ſtratum, and is 
compoſed of thin laminæ, or plates laid flatwiſc, one over 
another. Were this ſubſtance really formed of the bo- 
dies of trees, we ſhould alſo find in it that variety of 
fibres which the ſeveral parts of wood are known to con- 
ſiſt of; but nothing of this kind appears ; for we {ce the 
whole mals conſiſt of abſolutely the ſame ſhaped fbres ; 
and there never was found, in any of this ſubſtance, the 
leaſt reſemblance of a knot or leaf, or the pedicle of a 
leaf, as might well be expected, had leaves ever grown 
from it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 248. p. 14. 
The ſoſſil wood, which is truly ſuch, and has becn cace 


Matrices of 


vegetable matter, whatever part of the world it is found 
in, agrees in the ſame general marks of diſtinction ; and 


knots, and other evident proofs of its having been once 
vegetable, are ſound in all of it ; but this matrix of am- 
ber, whether found in Pruſſia, Denmark, or elſewhere, 
is {till of the ſame kind, and ſhews none ot theſe cha- 
racteriſtic marks of wood. However, notwithflanding 
all this, it is ſaid, that on opening the ditches for the 
fortifications at Copenhagen, ſeveral large maſſes of am- 
ber were found, all of them adhering to the ſides of large 
bodies of trees, which were black as ebony. The pieces 
are preſerved in the cabinet of the king of Denmark in 
that place, and ſome of them weigh forty or liſty ounces, 
This is an additional circumſtance to the common obler- 
vation of ſomething reſembling wood, being always found 
where amber is, and deſerves to be conſidered, as it tends 
to overthrow the preſent received ſyſtem of amber being 
originally a mineral production. 

Di. Tothergill, in his Eſſay upon the Origin of Amber, 
maintains, that it is a vegetable reſin, the product, per- 
haps, of the fir or pine kind; and that it is changed into 
its preſent form by a mineral acid. In proof of its re- 
ſinous nature, he alleges its aſpect, texture, and form: 
beſides, the bodies incloſed in it are molily animals ot 
the flying kind, few reptiles, except ſuch as ants, ſpiders, 
&c. which are found in trees, and ſcarcely ever a? 
aquatics; and this could not happen in the 1ca, nor 
the carth, but upon its ſurface, He apprebencs, like» 
wiſe, that this reſin, with the trees which afforded It 
were buried in the earth by the deluge, or ſome violent 
convulſion of the ſame kind: to which purpoie e 055 
ſerves, that the ſubſtance of which the proper cis © 
amber conſiſt, hath ſeveral genuine charafterimics 5 
wood till remaining; the texture of amber, cd? 
fibrous, and, when dried, capable of {wimming ee 
and burning like other wood, ſhews, he lass, wes 
hath been. Nor is the amber diſpoſed in theſc ve” 
one continued ſtratum z but lumps of it are if7egu®! 
diſleminated through the whole of the ſuppos m_ 
maſs. The change which this wood undergoes, Þ li. 
duced partly by time, and completed by the moe 
neral acid of the carth. Such an acid, it is #er + 
preſent, wherever amber occurs in its proper e | 
is ſometimes found in the amber itte. The ace of. 
ſalt of amber is vitriolic; and common turpeniiny, . 
fords, by proper management with a vitriolie W 
conſiderable portion of the ſame chemical prine rie e 
amber does; and thoſe pieces of amber u. wm 4 ve- 
been found loft and imperfect, ate nearly 26000 5. 2h 
getable reſin. Phil, Tranſ. vol. z N“ 47% 
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TRIX 35 alſo applied figuratively ſor ſeveral things where- 
A 


in there appears a kind of Juan ern and y-=_ certain 

n dem to acquire a new being, or at leaſt a new 
_ f being- Of which kind are the moulds where- 
1 e puter types, or letters, are caſt ; and thoſe uſed 
15 Rriking money and medals, in coining. See Ma- 

N trong, among the Romans, ſignified a mar- 
MATRON, nd lometimés alſo the mother of a famil 

d woman, and ſometimes alto the mother of a family. 
There was, lowever, ſome difference between matrena, 
and mater-familtas. Servius ſays, that ſome imagined the 
difference to lie in this, that matrona was a woman who 
had one child, and mater- familias one that had ſeveral. 
Put others, particularly Aulus Gellius, take the name 
1arena to belong to a married woman, whether ſhe had 
any children or no; the hope and expectation of having 
them being enough to warrant the title of mother, ma- 
rana; and for this reaſon. it is, that marriage is called 
matrimmy. This opinion is ſupported by Nonius. 
MatroN of 4 hoſpital. See HOSPITAL. | ; 
Marzoxs, jury of, is a jury of twelve diſcreet women, di- 
r:(ted by the judge to enquire into the fact, when a wo- 
man is capitally convicted, and pleads her pregnancy. 
This plea, though it cannot be made in ſtay of judgment, 
may be urged in reſpite of execution. If the jury bring 
in their verdict quick with child, execution ſhall be ſtaid 
enerally till the next ſeſſion 3 and fo from ſeſſion to ſeſ- 
w till either the woman is delivered, or proves, by 
the courſ: of nature, not to have been with child at all. 
But if ſhe once hath had the benefit of this reprieve, and 
deen delivered, and afterwards becomes pregnant again, 
ſhe ſhall not be entitled to the beneſit of a farther reſpite 
fr that cauſe 3 ſor the may now be executed before the 
child is quick in the womb, and ſhall not, by her own 
incontinence, evade the ſentence of juſtice. 
If a widow feigns herſelf with child, in order to exclude 
the next heir, and a ſuppoſititious birth is ſuſpected to 
be intended, then upon the writ de ventre imſpictend?, a 
jury of women is to be impanelled to try the queſtion, 
whether with child or no ? 
VATRONALIA, feaſts of the Roman ladies, or rather 
natrons, celebrated on the calends of March, in honour 
of the god Mars. 
Ovid mentions many reaſons for the inſtitution of this 
ſeaſt; but the principal ſeems to have been the peace con- 
caded between the Romans and Zabines, by the medi- 
mon of the women. The women granted to their ſer- 
rants on this occalion the lame privileges which were 
granted to the flaves by their matters in the SATURNA=- 
L1A, 


No men living in eclibacy were allowed to aſſiſt at the 


iCal, 

MATROOSES, ſoldiers in the train of aRTILLE%Y, next 

below the gunners, and properly apprentices to them 

thcir duty is to aſſiſt the gunners in.traver; 1g, ſpunging, 

loading, and firing of guns, &c. They fire-locks, 

and march along with the guns and ſtore waggons, both 

% a guard, and to help in caſe of emergency. 

MATT „in Cbemiſtry, is a name given to an ore not per- 
lech x deprived of its ſulphur, when fuſed : it is obtain- 

Nis the firſt fuſion for the extraction of metal from 
we ores, 

MeL ADORE, See OMBRE. 

-  AGESS, in Zoclegy, the Engliſh name of the largeſt 

"ow of we lanius or butcher-bird. 

r ik 20 4 mattageſs is borrowed from the Savoyards, and 
15 es We murdering pye ; and has been given it from 
1 "5.x diſpoſition, and its reſemblance to the magpye 
Mats ape of its tail. Sce BuTCHER-hird. 

. ow on board a ſhip, a kind of broad, thick clouts, 
ORE of ſpun-yarn, or of a variety of ſtrands, or ſe- 
pare of a ſmall rope, or of a number of rope-yarns 
ow L0G foxes 3 and uſed to preſerve the main and 
* )  trom galling againſt the maſts at the ties, and 
Sow r* of the loof. They alſo ſerve to keep the 
hw: A - ſail from galling there; as alſo to ſave the 
of tne fore-ſail from doing ſo at the beak-head and 
a — The longeſt and ſtrongeſt ſort of theſe ma!ts 
MATTER, abet. 
moveahi 4 ps gs — an extended, ſolid, diviſible, 
natural things Dame ſubſtance, the firſt principle of all 


from the vari 

RL 10us arrangements and com- 
A lens Whereof all bodies are 2 
* : tle makes th : 
ation; which, 1. 
er, an which laſt the Carteſians throw out of the num- 
Th! others the two laſt. 


de Properti : 
ith, = pre: of — wag we are pretty well acquainted 
drr, reaton about its DIVISIBILITY, soli 


e, or e lubject wherein theſe properties re- 


ſpeaks very darkly 


ve quid, es oY on the ſubject, defining matter to be 


«my nec quale, nor any certain deter- 


rec principles, matter, form, and pri- 
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catum, is till a myſtery. Ariſtotle | 
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minate wen, ber all; which many ol his ſollowers inter- 
put ſo as to believe, that mater does not at all exiſt. I be 

ARTESIANS make the efſence of matter to conſiſt in 
extenſion 3 arguing, that ſince the properties above- 
mentioned are all that are eſſential to matter, ſome of 
them muſt conſtitute its eſſence; and, ſince extenſion is 
conceived prior to all the reſt, and is that without which 
none of the reſt can be conceived, extenſion is that which 
conſtitutes the eſſence of matter, But the concluſion here 
is unjuſt ; for, on this principle, the exiſtence of matter, 
according to Dr. Clarke, would have the faireſt title to 
conſtitute its eſſence, the exi/tere being conceived prior 
to all properties, and even to extenſion. Since, then, 
the word extenſion appears to go farther, and to be more 
getiecal, than matter, that impenetrable ſolidity, which 
is eflential to all matter, and to matter alone, and from 
which all its properties manifeſtly flow, may, with more 
propriety, be called the eſſence of matter. 

gain, if extenſion were the eſſence of Matter, and ſo 
matter and aue the ſame thing, it would follow, that 
matter 1s infinite and eternal, that it is a neceſſary being, 
and could neither be created nor annihilated ; which is 
abſurd. Beſides, it appears, both from the nature of 
gravity, the motions of comets, the vibrations of pen- 
dulums, Ec. that ſpace is not matter; and therefore it 
is not extenſive, but ſolid, impenctrable extenſion, which 
has a power of reſiſting, that conſtitutes matter. 
Many among the old philoſophers maintained the eter- 
nity of matter, out of which they ſuppoſed all things to 
be formed by the hands of nature; as being unable to 
conceive how any thing ſhould be formed out of nothing. 
Plato maintained, that matter had exiſted eternally, and 
concurred with God in the production of all things, as 
a paſſive principle, or a kind of collateral cauſe. 
Matter and form, the two ſimple and original principles 
of all things, according to the ancients, compoſed ſome 


. imple natures, which they called cent; out of the 


various combinations whereot all natural things were af- 
terwards compoſed. 

Dr. Woodward ſeems of an opinion not very unlike this, 
viz. that matter is originally and really very diſterent, be- 
ing at its firit creation divided into ſeveral ranks, ſets, or 
kinds, of corpuſcles, differing in ſubſtance, gravity, hard- 
neſs, flexibility, figure, ſize, &. from the vaitous com- 
poſures and combinations of which, he thinks, arife all 
the varicties in bodies, as to colour, hardnefs, gravity, 
taſtes, &c. But Sir Ifaac Newton takes all thoſe dif- 
ferences to ceſult from the various arrangements of the 
ſame matter; which he judges to be homogeneous and 
uniform in all bodies. 

Beſides the properties of Matter hitherto known, Sir Iſaac 
Newton has diſcovered a new one; viz. “ That of at- 
© traction, or that every particle of matter has an attrac- 
de tire power, or a tendency towards every other par- 
ticle z which power is {trongeſt in the point of con- 
& tact, and ſuddenly decreaſes, inſomuch that it acts no 
c more at the leaſt ſenſible diſtance ; and, at a greater 
& diſtance, is converted into a repellent force, whereby 
& the parts fly from each other.” On this principle of 
ATTRACTION, he accounts for the coheſion of the par- 
ticles of bodies, which is otherwiſe inexplicable. 

For he takes occaſion to obſerve, ** That all bodies ſeem 
ce to be compounded of hard particles, even light itſelf, 
&« and all other the molt volatile of fluids z infomuch that 
« hardneſs may be eſteemed a property of all uncom- 
c pounded Matter; at leaſt, the hardnefs of matter ſtands 
4% on as good a footing as that of its impenetrability ; all 
© the bodies we know of being either hard themliclves, 
« or capable of being harden:d. Now. it compound 
« bodies be ſo hard, as we find ſome of them, and vec 
« if they are very porous, and conſiſt of parts which 
&« are only laid together, the ũmple particles, which are 
© void of pores, and were aever yet divided, muſt be 
© much harder. Now, ſuch hard particles being heaned 
c together, can ſcarce touch one another in more than 
« few points; and therefore they mult be feparavle with 
e much leſs force than is requiſite to break a ſolid par- 
te ticle, whole parts touch in all the ſpace, without any 
& pores or interſtices to weaken their cohehon. How 
e then ſhould ſuch very hard particles, only laid toge- 
de ther, and touching only in a few points, ſtick tog-- 


ther, and that fo "ny as they do, without the 40. 
1 


&« ſiſtance of ſomething that cauſes them to be attracted 
« or prefled towards each other?“ 
| hor obſerves farther, © "That the 
The fame great author obſerves farther, at the 
« ſmalleſt particles may cohere by the ſtrongeſt aitrac- 
& tions, and compoſe bigger particles of weaker virtue; 
% and many of thete may cohete, and compote ſti]! biggat 
« particles, whole virtue is ftill weaker, and ſo on 1or 
« divers ſucceſhions, until the progteſſion end in the 
« bipgeſt particles; on which the operations in che- 
« muttcy, and the colows of natural bodies, depend, and, 
10 q VP 
which, 
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paris flide from one another, the oy is malleable or 
It 
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te which, by cohering, compoſe bodies of a ſenſible mag- | 
© nitude. If the body is compact, and bends or yields 
& jnward to preſſion, without any ſliding of its parts, it 
ce is hard, and claſtic 3 returning to its figure with a force 
„ ariling from the mutual attraction of its parts. If the 


&« ſoft. If they lip eaſily, and are of a fit ſize to be agi- 
* tated by heat, and the natural heat is great enough to 
« keep them in agitation, the body is A; and, if it 
© be apt to ſlick to things, it is humid, And the drops 
« of every fluid affect a round figure by the mutual at- 
&© traction of their parts, as the globe of the earth and 
© ſea affects a round figure, by the mutual attraction of 
te gravity of its parts.” 

Again, “Since metals, diſſolved in acids, attract but a 
© ſmall quantity of the acid, their attractive force reaches 
„but to a ſmall diſtance. Now, as in algebra, where 
© affirmative quantities ceaſe, there negative ones be- 
gin; ſo in mechanics, where attraction ceaſes, there 
& a repulſive virtue muſt ſucceed. That there really is 
« ſuch a virtue, ſeems to follow from the reflexions and 
« inflexions of the rays of light; the rays being repelled 
* by bodies in both theſe caſes, without the immediate 
contact of the reflecting or inflecting body. The ſame 
thing ſeems alſo to follow from the emiſſion of light; 
& a ray, as foon as ſhaken off from a ſhining body by 
© the vibrating motion of the parts of the body, and got 
& beyond the reach of attraction, being driven away with 
© exceeding great velocity: for that force, which is ſuſ- 
«* ficient to turn it back in reflexton, may be ſuſſicient to 
* emit it. It ſeems alſo to follow from the production 
of air and vapour; the particles, when they are ſhaken 
off from the body by heat or fermentation, ſo ſoon as 
they are beyond the reach of the attraction of the body, 
receding from it, and alſo from one another, with 
« great ſtrength, and keeping at a diſtance, fo as ſome- 
times to take up above a million of times more ſpace 
« than they did before in the form of a denſe body; 
* which valt contraction and expanſion feems unintelli- 
„ gible, by feigning the particles of air to be ſpringy and 
% ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by any other 
means than a repulſive power. The particles of fluids, 
& which do not cohere too ſtrongly, and are of ſuch a 
e {mallneſs, as renders them molt ſuſceptible of thoſe 
avitations which keep liquors in a fluor, are more caſily 
ſeparated and rateſied into vapour, 1. e. in the lan- 
« gu2ge of the chemiſts, they are vo/at:/c; rarefying 
& with an eaſy heat, and condenſing again with cold. 
« But thoſe which are groſſer, and ſo arc leſs ſuſceptible 
of agitation, or which cohere by a ſtronger attraction, 
are not ſeparated without a ſtronger heat, or perhaps 


% not without fermentation. And theſe laſt are the bo- 
„dies which chemiſts called fxcd; and yet theſe, being | 


„ rarehed by fermentation, become true permanent air; 
« thote particles receding with the greateſt force, and 
cc 


being moſt difficultly brought together, which, upon 
„contact, cohere the moſt ſtrongly. And becauſe the 
particles of permanent air are grofler, and ariſe from 
denſer ſubſtances than thoſe of vapours ; thence it is, 
that true air is more ponderous than vapour; and that 
a moilt atmoſphere is lighter than a dry one, quantity 
« for quantity. From the ſame repelling power it ſeems 
to be, that flies walk upon the water without wetting 
& their feet; and that the object glaſſes of long tele- 
« ſcopes lie upon one another without touching; and 
that dry powders are difhcultly made to touch one an- 
other ſo as to ſtick together, unleſs by melting them, 
or wetting them with water, which, by exhaling, may 
« bring them together; and that two poliſhed marbles, 
which by immediate contact {lick together, are yet dif- 
« ficultly brought ſo cloſe together as to ſtick.” 

He farther obſerves, ** That, all things confidered, it 
& ſeems probable, God, in the beginning, formed matter 
« in folid, maſly, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, 
« of ſuch ſizes, figures, and with ſuch other propertics, 
„ and in ſuch proportion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to 
« the end for which he formed them; and that thele 
«© primitive particles, being ſolid, are incomparably harder 
„than any porous bodies compounded of them; even 
„ lo very hard, as never to wear, and break in pieces: 
© no ordinary power being able to divide what God him- 
©« ſelf made one in the firſt creation. While the parti- 
cles continue entire, they may compoſe bodies of one 
« and the fame nature and texture in all ages; but 
« ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces, the nature 
« of things depending on them would be changed. Wa- 
« ter and earth, compoſed of old worn particles, and 
& fragments of particles, would not be of the ſame na— 
te turc and texture now with water and earth compoſed 
ce of entire particles in the beginning. And therefore, 
« that nature may be laſting, the changes of corporca! 
« things arc to be placed only in the various ſeparatious, 
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tt and new aſſociations and motions, of theſe per 
&© particles; compound bodies being apt to dert ® 
e the midit of ſolid particles, but where thoſe ra 
are laid together, and touch in a few points.” kx 
It ſeems farther, * That theſe patticles hay 
dis inertiæ, accompanied with ſuch paſſive lays of of 
te tion as naturally reſult from that force; but all * 
te they are moved by certain aclive principles fuch » 
© that of gravity, and that which cauſeth fermene Sis 
« and the coheſion of bodies. Theſe principles N 
«© be conſidered not as occult qualities, ſuppoſed a 10 
4“ ſult from the ſpecific forms of things, but ag ge y 
«© laws of nature, by which the things themſelves . 
© formed their truth appearing to us by phancy are 
© though their cauſes are not yet diſcovered,” * 
Hobbes, Spinoza, &c. maintain all the beings in the un. 
verſt to be material, and their differences to ariſe from 
their different modifications, motions, &c, Thus wy, 
extremely ſubtile, and in a britk motion, they concche 
may think; and ſo they exclude all ſpirits out of the 
world, Sec Hoprism and SPIN OEISMu. 
Dr. Berkeley, on the contrary, argues againſt the Exiſtencs 
of matter itſelf z and endeavours to prove, that it IS 1 
mere ens ratzonis, and has no exiſtence out of the win! 
Sce ABSTRACTION, Bobr, and Exis TN. | 
Some late philoſophers have advanced a new hypotket 
concerning the nature and eſſential properties of mati 
The firſt perſon who ſuggeſted, or at leaſt publiſhed u 
account of this hypotheſis, was M. Boſcovich, in ki 
Theoria Philoſophiæ Naturalis. Venice, 1763. He fup 
poſes that matter is not impenetrable, as before him! 
had been univerſally taken for granted; but that it cn. 
ſiſts of phyſical points only, endued with powers of 2. 
traction and repulſion, taking place at different diſtance 
that is, ſurrounded with various ſphercs of attraction aud 
repulſion; in the ſame manner as ſolid matter is gene 
rally ſuppoſed to be. Provided, therefore, that any boi 
move with a ſufficient degree of velocity, or have ſuf: 
cient momentum to overcome any power of repulſi 
that it may meet with, it will find no diſſiculty in makin 
its way through any body whatever; for nothing vill i 
terfere, or penetrate another, but powers, ſuch as wt 
know do in fact exiſt in the ſame place, and counter» 
lance and over-rule one another; a circumſtance which 
never had the appearance of a contradiction, or even d 
a difficulty. If the momentum of ſuch a body in meta 
be ſufficiently great, M. Boſcovich demonſtrates, that the 
particles of any body through which it paſſes will ut 
even be mored out of their place by it. With a depre 
of velocity ſomething leſs than this, they will be cou 
derably agitated, and ignition might perhaps be the en 
ſequence ; though the progreſs of the body in mona 
would not be ſenſibly interrupted z and with a fill ks 
momentum it might not paſs at all. This theory M. Be- 
covich has taken great pains to illuſtrate and conirm; 
ſhewing, that it is by no means inconſiſtent with 38 
thing that we know concerning the laws of mech, 
or our diſcoveries in natural phi.oſophy ; and that a gi 
varicty of phenomena, patticula:ly thoſe which relate 
LIGHT, admit of a ar caſter ſolution upon this per 
theſis than upon any other. The moſt obvious died 
ſays Dr. Prieſtley, and indeed the only one that xy 
this hypotheſis, as it ſuppoſes the mutual penctiabjuty = 
matter, ariſes from the difficulty we meet with in aterpy 
ing to force two bodies into the fame place. Vat 7 
dae monſtrable, that the firſt obſtruction ariſes from 10% 
tual contact of matter, but from mere powers o. o_ 
ſion. This diiſiculty we can overcome 3 and hanng 
within one ſphere of repulſion, we fancy that EY 
impeded by the ſolid matter itſelf. But the voy 1 
the apprehenſion of the generality of mankind Fl h 
ſpect to the firſt obſtruction. Why, th e m0 
may not the next refiltance be only another ſphere © jp 
pultion, which may only acquire a greater force . 7 
can apply to overcome it, without Gifordeniny (ng 
rangement of the conſtituent particles; but 1 
be overcome by a body moving with the amazing 
city of light. 
This ſchenie of the mutual penetration of 
curred to Mr. Michell, independently 00 
cation with M. Boſcovich, on reading Bas. 
materiality of the Soul. He found that this aut 
of matter was, that it conſiſted, as it ihe Wk {> brich 
mented together by an immatenal moriar» mY 
if be would be confiſtent in bis reafonim W 
hs „a likewiſe by an! 
compoſed of lets bricks, cemented Jikew!i'e. ting ll. 
terial mortar, and fo on c inf1n/t1m. This | un ts 
Micheli upon the conſideration of the a 1 (0 
ture, he began to perceive that the bots: v had df 
vered with this immaterial mortar, that, i te! cyerf 
exiſtence at all, it could not pollibly be pet 
eſtech being produced at leait in nine in{lanc 1.4% 
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ie, and probably in the tenth alſo by this immate- 
tainlys _ por venetrible mortar. Mr. Michell, find- 


MO. | 
ra neceſſary in order to ſolve the appearances of na- 


mit of extended and penetrable immaterial 
8 1 he maintained the impenetrability of mat- 
208 and obſerving farther, that all we perceive by con- 
124, Kc. is this N — _—_— 4 
*nnenetrable dne, began to think, that he might 
_ doit of penetrable — as penetrable im- 
et ſubſtance z eſpecially - we _—_ Ig 3 
ure of ſubſtance than that it is ſomething hic 
lüp properties 3 which properties may be whatever 
we pleaſe, provided they be not inconſiſtent with each 
other, that is, do not imply the abſence of each other. 
This by no means 3 1 be _ e 
ſtances to be in the ſame place at the ſame time, 
** excluding each other; the objection to which is 
only derived from the refiſtance we meet with to the 
touch, and is a prejudice that has taken its riſe from that 
circumſtance. Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, that if he were to 
make any _—_— - y ltr apr x would be to 
ſe the force of the ſphere of repulſion next to any 
of he indiviſible points, Wbich conſtitute what we call 
ſolid bodies, not to be abſolutely infinite, but ſuth as may 
be overcome by the momentum of light. If, however, 
we conſider that Mr. Boſcovich makes this neareſt power 
of repulſion not to extend to any real ſpace, but to be 
confined to the indiviſible point itſelf, it may appear to 
be ſufficient for the purpoſe. Such is the account which 
Dr. Prieſtley, a 2 ous and ** Later for 5 * 
theſis, has given of it, in his Hiſtory and preſent State 
of Diſcoveries N to Light, &c. p. 390, Sc. a 
In conformity to this hypotheſis, Dr. Prieſtley maintains, 
that matter is not that inert ſubſtance that it has been 
ſuppoſed to be; that powers of attraction or e 
are neceſſary to its very being, and that no part of it ap- 
pears to be impenetrable to other parts. Accordingly, 
he defines matter to be a ſubſtance, poſſeſſed of the pro- 
perty of extenſion, and of powers of attraction or re- 
pulſion, which are not diſtinct from matter, and foreign 
to it, as it has been generally imagined, but abſolutely 
eſſential to its very nature and being: ſo that when bo- 
dies are diveſted of theſe ones _— ome. nothing 
at all. However, though he ſuppoſes that theſe powers 
ate eſſential to the being of — inſomuch that it can- 
not exiſt without them as a material ſubſtance at all, he 
by no means maintains that they are ſelf-exiſtent in it; 
but that from whatever ſource theſe 1 derived, 
or by whatever being they are communicated, matter can- 
not exiſt without * ad if that ſuperior power or 
ws withdraw its influence, the 8 cg uh 
arily ceaſes to exiſt, or is annihilated: atever ſo- 
lidity any body has, it is poſſeſſed of only in conſequence 
of being endued with certain powers, and together with 
this cauſe, ſolidity, being no more than an effect, muſt 
ceaſe. Dr. Prieſtley, in another place, has given a ſome- 
what different account of matter; according to which it 
is only a number of centers of attraction and repullion 
or more properly of centers, not diviſible, to which di- 
vine agency is directed; and as ſenſation and thought are 
not incompatible with theſe powers, ſolidity, or impene- 
ability, and conſequently a vis inertiæ, only, having 
been thought repugnant to them, he maintains, that we 
ave no reaſon on, poſe that there are in man two ſub- 
ſtances abſolutely diſtin from each other. Diſquiſitions 
on Matter and Spirit, 1777, paſſim. See SouL. 
7. Price, in a correſpondence with Dr. Prieſtley, pub- 
bſhed under the title of a Free Diſcuſſion of the Doc- 
nes of Materialiſm and Philoſophical Neceſlity, 1778, 
ki ſuggeſted a variety of unanſwerable objections againſt 
— bypotheſis of the penetrability of matter, and againſt 
ne concluſions which are drawn from it. The vis in- 
ertiæ of matter, he ſays, is the foundation of all that is 
Fer 75 natural philoſophers concerning the 
* colliſion of bodies. This, in particular, is 
eſpeciall ation of Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy, and 
A y of his three laws of motion. Solid matter has 
3 of acting on other matter by impulſe; but 
the only way See ohh at all 1 r ; _— is 
; Im Wich it is Capable of acting, by any 
| . 1s properly its own. it it be ſaid, that one 
ad 15 matter can act upon another without con- 
ud impulſe, or that matter can, by its own proper 
My attract or repel other matter which is at a diſtance 
fall men a maxim hitherto univerſally received muſt 
| N nothing can act where it is not.“ Sir 
ton, cher in his Letters to Dr. Bentley, calls the no- 
or that it ur poſſeſſes an inuate power of attraction, 
and repel 2 upon matter at a diſtance, and attract 
© thought? its own agency, an abſurdity into which, 
| Place he e 2 0ne could poſlibly fall. And in another 


Vol. ul“ Ne Sen the notion of innate gravity, 
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and has taken pains to ſhew that he did not take it to be an 
eſſential property of bodies. By the ſame kind of rea- 
ſoning purſued, it muſt appear, that matter has not the 
power of atttacting and repelling ; that this power is 
the power of ſome foreign cauſe, acting upon matter ac- 
cording to ſtated laws; and that, abe e, atttac- 
tion and repulſion, not being actions, much leſs inherent 
qualities of matter, as ſuch, it ought not to be defined by 
them. And if matter has no other property, as Dr. 
Prieſtley afſerts, than the power of attracting and repel- 
ling; it muſt be a non-enitity ; becauſe this is a property 
that cannot belong to it. Beſides, all power is the power 
of ſomething; and yet if matter is nothing but this 
power, it muſt be the power of nothing; and the very 
idea of it is a contradiction. If matter is not ſolid ex- 
tenſion, what can it be more than mere extenſion ? Far- 
ther, matter that is not ſolid is the ſame with pore; it 
cannot, therefore, poſſeſs what natural philoſophers mean 
by the momentum or force of bodies, which is always in 
proportion to the quantity of Matter in bodies, void of 
pote. Momentum is the cauſe of reſiſtance, and not 
dice verſa. Moreover, within the ſphere of repulſion, 
the attraction of coheſion takes place; and this is the 
power which, according to Dr. Prieltley, unites the parts 
of matter, and gives it exiſtence. But, ſince matter is 
penetrable, will not this atttaction drive all the parts of 
it into one another, and cauſe them to coaleſce into no- 
thing? This effe&t muſt follow, unleſs there exiſts, be- 
yond the ſphere of atiraQtion, and nearer to matter, a 
ſecond ſphere of repulſion, which again prevents contact. 
Thus it appears evident, that if a power of attratting 
acts, it muſt contract iiſelſ into nothing; and that if a 
power of repulſion aQs, it muſt diſſipate itſelf into no- 
thing. For a farther account of the arguments pro and 
con ” this ſubject, we mult refet to the work alicady 
cited. 

MATTER, ætherial. Sec ETHERIAI. 

MaTTER, ſubtile. See MATERIa ſubtilis. 

MATTER, quantity of. See QUANTITY. 

MATTER of deed ſigniſies a truth to be ptoved, though not 
by any record: by which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 
rom . 

MATTER of record, which is that which may be proved by 

ſome record. 
If a man be ſued to an exigent during the time he was in 
the king's wars, this is matter in deed, and not matter of 
record ; and therefore he that will allege this for him- 
ſelf, muſt come before the ſcire facias, or execution be 
awarded againſt him; for, after that, nothing will ſerve 
but matter of record; that is, ſome error upon the pro- 
ceſs appearing upon record. 

MATTER, foreign. See FOREIGN. 

MATTHEW, or Gefpcl of St. Matthew, a canonical book 
of the New Teſtament. St. Afartheww is ſaid by many to 
have wrote his Goſpel in Judea, at the requeſt of thoſe 
he had converted, and it is thought by ſome, as Baronius, 
Grotius, Voſſius, Jones, Wetſtein, &c. that he began 
it in the year 41, eight years after Chriſt's reſurrection. 
But according to others, as Mill, Baſnage, Dr. Lardner, 
c. who follow the teſtimony of Irenzus, this goſp*} 
was wrote in the time of Nero, about thirty years aſter 
our Saviout's aſcenſion, or about the year 64 or 65 of 
the vulgar epoch. It was written, according to the tet- 
timony of moſt of the ancients, as Papias, A. D. 116, 
Irenæus in 178, Origen in 230, Kuſebius in 315, Atha- 
naſius, Cyril of Jeruſalem, Epiphanius, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, Theodore Mopſueſtia, Jerome, Chryſoſtom, 
&c. in the Hebrew or $yriac language, which was then 
common in Judza ; but the Greek verſion of it, which 
now paſſes for the original, is ſaid to be as old as the 
apoſtolical times. However, many learned moderns, as 
Eraſmus, Calvin, Le Clerc, &c, are of opinion, that this 
goſpel was firſt wrote in Greek, which was much uſed 
at that time throughout the whole Roman empire, and 
particularly in Judea: and it is alleged, that Papias, who 
firſt adyanced this opinion, was a weak and credulous 
man. Le Clerc, Jones, Baſnage, Lardner, &c. are of 
this opinion. Dr. Lardner obſerves on this point, that 
if St. Matthew did not write till about thirty years after 
our Lord's aſcenſion, which he thinks moſt probable, 
he would uſe the Greek language ; but if he wrote his 
goſpel within the ſpace of eight years after Chriſt's at- 
cenſion, it is moſt likely that he wrote in the Hebrew. 
He adds farther, that there was very early a Greek gol- 
pel of St. Mattheto, cited aud referred to by Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Juſtin Martyr, and others; 
that many of the ancients do not ſeem to have fully be- 
lieved that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, becauſe they have 
ſhewn very little regard to the Hebrew edition of it ; 
that there are not in our Greek goſpel of St. Matthew 
any marks of a tranſlation ; that there is no where any 
probable account who tranilated this goſpel into Greek; 
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and beſides, as the Greek goſpel was tranſlated into He- | 
brew in very early days of Chriſtianity, many not ex- 
amining it particularly, nor indeed being able to do it, 
for want of underſtanding the language, might imagine, 
that it was firſt writ in ee, Hence, according to 
Dr. Lardner, ſprung the opinion, that Matt hero pub- 
liſhed his goſpel at Jeruſalem, or in Judæa, for the 
Jewiſh believers, and at their requeſt, before he went 
abroad to other people : whereas he apprehends, that 
this goſpel, as well as the others, were writ and intend- 
ed for believers of all nations; and that the Nazarenc 
goſpel was St. Matthew's goſpel, tranſlated from Greek, 
with the addition of ſome other things, taken from the 
other goſpels, and from tradition. Allowing the date of 
this goſpel already aſſigned, he cannot conceive the rea- 
ſon why Matthew ſhould write in Hebrew any more than 
any of the other evangeliſts; for it may be reckoned 
highly probable, or even certain, that he underſtood 
Greek, before he was called by Chriſt to be an apoſtle. 
Whilſt a publican, he would have frequent occaſions 
both to write and ſpeak Greek, and could not diſcharge 
his office, without underſtanding that language. Lard- 
ner's Credibility, &c. vol. xv. chap. 5. 

St. MaTTHE w's day, is a feſtival obſerved on the twenty- 
firſt of September. 

MATTHIOLA, in Beta, a genus of the portandria mo- 
nogynia claſs, the characters of which are theſe: the cup 
is a cylindric perianthium, is very ſhort, erect, and un- 
divided, and remains after the flower is fallen; the flower 
is monopetalous, and conſiſts of a very long tube, which 
dilates, by degrees, into a Jarge and wide mouth, with 
a ſmocth or undivided edge; the ſtamina are five pointed 
filaments, ſhorter than the flower; the apices are ſimpie; 
the germen of the piſtil is globoſe, and is placed beneath 
the cup; the ſtyle is very flender, and of the length of 
the cup ; the ſtigma is large and obtuſe ; the fruit is a 
drupe of a globoſe figure, containing only one cell, and 
crowned with the cup; the ſeed is a globoſe nut ot itone, 
containing a kernel of the ſame globole form. 

MA'TTINGS, from the Italian mattina, or the French matzn, 

morning, the firſt part in the daily ſervice of the Romifh 
church. . 
Alattius are ſometimes held early in the morning, ſome- 
times at midnight, and ſometimes the evening before; aud 
infirm people, even in monaſteries, are diſpenſed from 
attending mattins. 

MATTKEM, in Orniths/ogy, a common name in Germany 
for the MATKNELTZEL. 

MATUTITUI, in Ornithelegy, the name of a Brafilian bird, 
of the turdus or thruſh kind, and of the bignels of the 
common ſtarling. Sec CURICACA. 

MATULAM.— Hydreps ad MATULAM. See HyYDROPSs. 

MATURANTIA, in Medicine, &c. ripeners; or ſuch things 
as promote maturation. Sec HUPPURATION. = 

MA'LURAQUE, in 1c/t/y-/2gy, the name of an American 
fiſh, of the harengiform kind, and having only one ſhort 
ſin on the back. It ſeldom grows to more than four 
inches long, and is ſomewhat flattiſh, but not very broad; 
its head is very broad, and covered with a ſhelly cruſt; 
it is caught in lakes, not in rivers, and is a well taſted 
fiſh. 

MATURATION »f fruit, in Gardening. See CAPRIFI- 
CATION, FuRCING, and HoT-beds. 

MATURAT10ON, in Pharmacy, a preparation of fruits, or 
other ſimples, gathered before their maturity, to fit them 
to be eaten, or ſor other uſes. See FRuiT, &c. 

MAUCUACO, in Zzo/22y, is made a diſtinct genus of 
animals, with ſix cutting teeth, and two canine teeth in 


each jaw, a ſhaip pointed viſage like a fox, aud feet 


formed like a hand. This genus comprehends ſeveral 
ſpecies of the LEMUR, according to the Linnæan ſyſtem. 
See Loris, MoNnGooz, &c. 

MAUDIHOCA, the caſſada, or the poiſonous root of which 
bread is made in many parts of the Welt Indies. 

MAUDLIN, in Botany. Sec YakRowW, and AGERA- 
TUM. 

MAVIS, in Zzolczy, the common name of the ſong-thruſh, 
or THROSTLE, 

MAUNCH, the figure of an ancient fleeve of a coat, fo 
called by the hecalds;z and is borne in many gentlemen's 
eſcutchcons ; as in the earl of Huntingdon's. Sce 72. 
Herald fig. 40. 

MATND, in our O Mriters, a kind of great baſket or 
hamper, containing eight bales, or two fats: it is com- 
monly a quantity ot eight bales of unbound books, each 
bale having one thouſand pounds weight. Book of Rates, 


3. 

MATINDY, or Maunpey Thurſday, Dics MAN AI, 
the 'Churſday before Lalter; fo called from the French 
mundo, i. Co [portula;, it being a cuſtom on that day to 
wire a largeſs or bounty to certain poor men, whoſe feet 
the king formerly wathed, as a mark of humility, and in 
obgdicnce to the command of Chrilt, 
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St. MAUR, congregation of, in Eccleſiaſtical Hifory, x x 
mous ſociety ot BENEDICTINS, which was foung | w 
the year 1620, by the expreſs order of Gregg, XV - 
enriched by Urban VIII. in 1627, with e d 
tions and privileges. This ſociety has been diſtin, "x 
by the great number of excellent rules and ni 
that are obſerved in it, and by the regular liy ets 
learned labours of its members. "Thoſe who han 0 
acquaintance with the hiſtory and progreſs of leardi mw 
Europe, well know what ſignal advantages the re x, 
of letters has derived from the eſtabliſhment of Fwy 
mous r whoſe numerous and admirable. 1 
ductions have caſt a great light upon all the 4 
branches of philology and belles lettres, and whole . 
ſearches have taken in the whole circle of leiences 1 
loſophy excepted. Theſe Benedictins till maintain ws 
literary fame, by the frequent publication of ebe 
and learned productions in all the various b 2 
ſacred and profane literature. 
MAUROCENIA, in Botany. See Hettente, Curnpy 
MAUROUSE, the name of a creature of the deer vm 
mentioned by Joſſelyn. It ſeems to be the {ame with fl, 
dama Virginiana of Mr. Ray, one of which creaty:.. 
was, in his time, kept alive in St, James's park. 2 
This is not certain, however ; tor Joſſelyn's defcriptia 
is very imperfect ; he ouly ſays it is like the ee ; 
but is ſmall, and has ſmall horns. 225 
MAU SOLEUM, a magnificent tomb, or funeral nose. 
MENT, decorated with architecture and iculpture, ad 
inſcribed with an epitaph ; erected in honour of [oe 
emperor, prince, or other il]uitrious perſon. 
Phe word comes from Miu ſc r. „ the name of a Ling c 
Caria, to whom Axtemiſia, his widow, erected a mot 
ſtately monument, that has fince been numbered amen 
the feven wonders of the world; calling it, ſrom * 
name, Alanfolriome It was ſixty three ſect long, aimoli 
four hundred and cleven fect in compals, and about 
thirty-five feet high, ſurrounded with thirty-iix columns, 
that were beautited in a wonderful manner. Pliny bas 
deſcribed it, lib. xxxvi. cap. 5. Aſterwards the fame 
name was given to all coltly monuments. Thus the 
ſtately monument was called, which Auguſtus built, dut- 
ing his ſixth conſulſhip, between the Flaminia via and 
the Tiber, to be a burial place for him and his family, 
and which Strabo has deſcribed in his fifth book. It is 
allo the name which Florus, lib. iv. cap. 11. gives to 
the monuments of the kings of Egypt, wherein Cleopatra 
ſhut herſelf up, and put herſelf to death. Many autbe- 
ritics teſtify, that the Romans gave this name to thoſe 
ſepulchres whole ſtructure was magnihcent. 
MausoLEUM is alſo uſed to ſignify the decoration of a 
fictitious tomb, or catafalcha, in a ſuneral pomp, 
MAW. Sce ABowmasvus. 
Maw, ſca. See Sca-Marr. 
MANILLE, in Anatomy, the jaws ; or thoſe parts of an 
animal, wherein the teeth are ſct, and which ſerve 15 
ma{llicating the 100d. 
The maxillz are two in number, and are Cenominatec, 
from their ſituation, /vper/or, and inferir. ; 
Max111.4 ſuperior, or the upper jaw, is immoreable i 
man, and all other animals we know of; excepiing pat 
rots, crocodiles, and the acus vulgaris, or gar-fiſh, Vice 
Ray Synopſ. Pilc. p. 109. h 
Ihe upper jaw comprehends not only the two large bones 
named / maxil/aria, from maxil/a, by which this por 
tion of the face is expreſſed, but likewiſe the two 7/4 
MALAKUM, the two of/a UNGU1s, Or lachrywalia, the 
two gu & ASI, the two o/a PALATI, the two % Cg. 
lala, or lower ſhells of the NosE, and one ſingle bone, 
called vomer. All theſe amount to thirteen in nume 
In this jaw are alveoli, or ſockets, for lixteen teeth, 5:6 
Tab. Anat, (Oſicel.) fig. I. lit. d. 
MAXILLa 2nfecr:gr, or the lower jaw, only conſiſts ol ( 
bones, which unite in the middle of the chin, by the, 
tervention of a cartilage, which hardens as the cht 
grows; and at length, about the age of ſeven years © 
coming bury, joins the two bones into a continued 05% 
reſembiing the Greek v. See Tab. Anal. ( Ofteals) fg © 
Jit. e. ib 
It confiits of two tables, betwixt which is a ſpongy 
ſtance, in children medullary. The fore-part fl) 8 
juſt ſufficient to afford ſockets for ſixteen teeth; rar 
two proceſſes, the corone and condyloides 3 four. $3 
or foramina for the paſſage of veſſels, an be iy 
of proper muſcles,” viz. the crotaphytes or e 
matleter, biveuter or digaſtricus, pterygoideus aer 
and pterygoideus externus. See each in i ped. ; 
The lower jaw is connected with the offa ne 
a very lingular kind of articulation, partaking ol med} 
ture Loth of a ginglymus and arthrodia, and e 
Winfſl,w amphidiarthroſis. Its principal motions 
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ward and downward, and in all the different deb 
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| thereof we can thruſt it forward, pull it backward _ 
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MAXILL ARY bones, 
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turn i 5 
degree of motion 


: reſs it. 
_ _ Sho. 12 depend on a cartilage. | 
od in Anatomy, a name given by Veſalius, 
to one of the muſcles of the lower jaw, 
only known by the name of the D1GAsTRICUs, 
re i by Albinus, BIVENTER maxille inferieris. 
w_— attollens tertius, in Anatomy, a name given by 
and ſome others, to a muſcle of the face, more 
known by the name of MASSETER. 
maxillaria oſſa, or great bones of the 
are two in number, ſituated one on each de, 
in the anterior and middle part of the face; their con- 
tion is very irregular, and they are of very conſider- 
—— Anatomiſts gencrally divide them into the 
4 ler. and internal ſides. By the external ſide they 
— an all that appears in an entice ſkull, without taking 
js the arch of he palate, and by the internal fide, that 
which makes part of the arch of the palate, and all that 
is turned to the /eptuum nai ium. The ſeparation of this 
bone, by 2 ſmal tranſverſe future behind the foramen 
inc: foriumy is ſeldom ſound but in young ſubjects, before 
the oſſiſication 18 completed. The maxillary bone is almoſt 
all compact, and without diploe, except in the alveolary 
arch, and at the point of the orbitary apophyſis. 
The % max'llaria are connected with the 65 fron':s, 65 
ethmoides, 0s ſphenoides, offa unguts, oa malarum, oſſa nat, 
oa palnti, Vomery conche narium inferiores, and with one 
another. They aſſiſt in ſorming the organ of maſtica- 
ton, the arch of the palate, the cheeks, the orbits, the 
noſe, KC. Winlow's Anatomy, p. 32, ſeq. See Jaw. 


forward, backward, or laterally, we 


and ſome others, 


Riolanus, 
enerally 


u er jaw, 


MaxiLLARY gland, MAXILLARIS glandula, a conſiderable 


gland of the conglomerate kind, ſituate on the inſide, 
der the lower jaw-bone, near the muſculus digaſtricus. 
It diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral branches of ducts, which 
form one trunk, that paſſes under the mylohyoideas, and 
mects with the maxillary gland of the other fide within 
the ſore-tecth of the lower jaw, having diſtinct orifices 
with a papilla on each fide the frenum linguæ. See 
GraxD and MoUTH. 


MaxiLLary muſcles, in fiſh, two large muſcles placed 


under the lower jaw, and ſerving to move it; theſe, with 
the two hypophthalmic muſcles, which are 22 un- 
der the eyes, are the four cephalic muſcles of fiſhes, ac- 
cording to authors. 


MAXIM denotes an eſtabliſhed propoſition or principle. 


In which ſenſe it amounts to much the ſame with ax1om. 
Maxim are a kind of propoſitions, which have paſſed for 
rinciples of ſcience; and which, being lelt-evident, 
— been by ſome ſuppoſed innate. 
A maxim in low is ſaid to be a propoſition, of all men 
confeſſed and granted without argument or diſcourſe. 
Maxims of the law are holden for law ; and all other 
caſes that may be applied to them, ſhall be taken for 
nted. 1 Inſt. 11. 67. 4 Rep. The maxims in our law- 
ks, which are many and various, are ſuch as the fol- 
lowing, viz, It is a maxim, that land ſhall deſcend from 
the ſather to the ſon, &c. That if a man have two ſons 
by divers venters, and the one purchaſe lands and die 
without iſſue, the other ſhall never be his heir, &c. That 
4» 10 eſtate can be veſted in the king without matter of 
record, fo none can be diveſted out of him but by mat- 
ter of record. That an obligation, or matter in writing 
caunot be diſſolved by an agreement by word, without 
Co. Litt. 11. 141. See Law. 


Writing, 
afl, in Mathematics, denotes the greateſt quan- 


tity attainable in any given caſe. 
By which it ſtands oppoſed to MINIMUM. 


Methedus de Max1ms & Mix1mis, a method fo called, in 


we among mathematicians, whereby they arcive at the 

£7etett or leaſt poſſible quantity attainable in any caſe. 
the ſemiordiuates of any curve continually increaſe or 
lecreaſe to ſome certain term, which once paſſed they 
cg again to decreaſe or increaſe, the method whereby 
their maxima && minima, i. e. their greateſt and leaſt 
es are determined, is called the method de maxim:s 
0 antes Which, it is true, may be uſed to determine 
Kr quantities that increaſe or decreaſe to any certain 
"3 but then they muſt always be repreſented by the 
mordinates of curves, 
e, quantity in an equation be propoſed to be 
nt 2 ' to an extreme value; the rule is: having 
8 1 into fluxions, let the fluxion of that 
gy" > (8 ole extreme value is ſought) be ſuppoſed 
15 wih us means, all thoſe members of the equation, 
che it is found, will vaniſh; and the remaining 


Ones T $ . . 2 
8 will give the determination of the maximum or 
, ] deſired. 


© ret * . 1 
uc teaſon of the rule is, that every maximum or minimum 


bs, in . 
* 2 own nature, a ſtable quantity, becauſe at that 
ere a quantity becomes a maximum or mininium, 


t to either ſide; and in the ſame manner, in any 


* 


| 


The mechaniſm of this articula- | 


it can neither be increaſing nor decreaſing . ro deter- 
mine therefore any flowing quantity to a maximum or 
minimum, is to make it (inſtead of a flowing) a permanent 
one; but the fluxion of a permanent quantity is equal to 
N This we ſhall illuſtrate by the following exam- 
ples. 
I. To determine the greateft or leaf! applicate in an algebraic 
cure. Since, in curves that have a maximum and a 
minimum, the tangent T M (Tab. Analy/. fig. 4. and fig. 
26.) degenerates at length into D E, and becomes paral- 
lel to the axis, and fo the perpendicular M H coincides 
with the greateſt or leaſt applicate C G; in the caſe of 
maximum and minimum, the ſubtangent T P becomes in- 
linite, and the ſubnormal P H equal to nothing: but 


PH = 22. If then 22 So; we ſhall find z=0; and 
* 


becauſe of PT = 2* = & (the note of infinity) & . 


, 
It is poſſible for the rangent HG Ag. 5.) to lie directly 
againſt the ſemiordinate G C; in which cafe, the ſub- 
tangent P 'I is equal to nothing, and the ſubnorma! 


PH is infinite, But PT = 2— So; therefore if > Ab 
p. : # 
So, we ſhall have c gg; or becauſe P H A; 


— — * 
— — — 
. 


== 6e; 


* 

we find ee; both + and y being, in reſpect of 5, 
infiniteſimals. From the equation of the curve there 
fore we are to find the value of j, which is to be made 
equal either to nothing, or to infinity, that we may have 
the value of the abſciſs, to which the greateſt applicate is 
co-ordinate. | 

II. To cut a right line A B (fig. 6.) in ſuch a manner in 
D, that the rectangle A D and D B "hall be the greateſt 
that can poſſibly be thus conſirufted. Let A B=a, A D 
Sr; then will D B=a—x; conſequently A DxDB 
=ax=—x x, ſome maximum; and hence its fluxion will 
be equal to nothing, as being conceived at a circle to 
which a X=XX=)y. 


Wherefore a x—2x x=2y j =0 


a—2x=0 


E205 

Theline A B 8 to be cut into two equal parts: 
and the ſquare is the greateſt of all rectangles, whoſe 
3 and baſes, taken together, are equal to each 
other. 

III. To find the fraction which ſhall exceed its cube by the 
greateſt quantity paſſible. Let x denote a variable quantity, 
expreſſing number in general; then the cxcets of x above 
x* being univerſally repreſented by x -, we {hall bare 
the fluxion of this quantity, or x— 3K =; and, there. 
fore, x=V + the ſraction required. 

IV. To determine the greateſt reftangle that can be in- 
ſeribed in a given triangle. Let the baſe A C of the 
triangle (Tab. III. Analy/is, fig. 66.) S, and its altitude 
B D=a; and let the altitude B S of the inſcribed rect- 
angle c, conſidered as variable, be x: then, becauſe of 


the parallel lines AC, ac, it will be BD(a): AC(s) 
:: DS (a-): 1 


ac whence the area of the 


bax—ba* 


rectangle, or ac X BS will be = ; whoſe 


fluxion 


22 822 being = o, we ſhall have x= {5 
and, therefore, the greateſt inſcribed rectangle is that 
whoſe altitude is juſt half the altitude of the triangle. 

V. To determine the greateſt cylinder, d E, that can be in-— 
feribed in a given cone ADB. (Tab. III. Analhſis, he. 67s) 
Let a=B C, the altitude of the cone, 5=A D, the di- 
ameter of its baſe; x=Fg (4h) the diameter of the cy- 


2.1410 
2. — &c. the 


linder, conſidered as variable; p= 


area of the circle whoſe diameter is unity : then the 
areas of circles being to one another as the ſquares of 
their diameters, we have, 1* : a :: p: px* the area of 
the circle fs gr. Moreover, from the imilatity of the 
triangles ABC and Ad, we have 3bv(AC):a'BC) 


ils (AD df 5 ., which multiplied by 


— ben for the ſolid content of 


the arca * gives 

the cylinder; which being a maximum, its fluxion 

2 H = D 
7 | 


and d f = £-: whence it appears that the inſcribed 


muſt be = o; conſequently x = — 
3 


eylinder 


M AY 


tylinder will be the greateſt poſſible, when the altitude 
thereof is juſt 3 of the altitude of the whole cone. 
VI. To find the greateſt cone that can be inſcribed in a 


| 22 ſphere. Let A D (fig. 68.) the diameter of the 


phere be = a ; ,78539, &c. the area of a circle, whole 
diameter is 1, be =c; ard AC, the altitude of the 
cone, = x; then C D=a—zx. Then by 35 Euc. 3. A C x 


C DSC B; i.e. xXa—x=a x—-x*=C B*; therefore 


| {becauſe the ſquare of the diameter is four times the 


ſquare of the radius) by 2 Euc. 12. 4 acx—4c the 
area of the cone's baſe; which, by 10 Euc. 12. drawn into 
Ixis fac c = the cone's ſolidity, a maximum : 
therefore, ſince all the aſſirmative powers of a quantity 
that is a maximum or minimum, as well as the ſum, re- 


mainder, product, or quotient, arifing from the maximum 


or minimum, and any invariable quantity, are maxima or 
minima likewiſe, ax*— a*==a maximum and its fluxion 


2 3 Ago; which divided by xx gives 2 a—3a 


So, and 3x=2a, and x=3 a: ſo that the cone will be 
a maximum, when its altitude is 4 of the ſphere's diame- 
ter. The reader may find a variety of other examples in 
Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. I. fect. 2. and Rowe's Flux. 
chap. 4. 

'The fluxion of the baſe of a curve, or its abſciſſa being 
given, when the fluxion of the ordinate vaniſhes, the 
tangent becomes parallel to the baſe, and the ordinate, 
moſt commonly, 1s a max/mum or minimum, according 
to the rule given by authors on this ſubject, and men- 
tioned in the preceding part of this article. But it is to 


be obſerved, that if the ſecond fluxion of the ordinate 


vaniſh at the ſame time, and the third fluxion be real, 
this rule does not hold; for the ordinate is, in that caſe, 
neither a maximum nor a minimum. If the firſt, ſecond, 
and third fluxions vaniſh, and the fourth fluxion be real, 
the ordinate is a maximum or minimum. The general rule 
given by Mr. Maclaurin, is, that when the firſt fluxion of 
the ordinate, with its fluxions of any ſubſequent ſuc- 
ceſſive orders, vaniſh, and the number of all theſe fluxions 
that vaniſh is odd, then the ordinate is a maximum or 
minimum, accotding as the ſluxion of the next order to 
theſe is negative or poſitive. But if the number of all 
the fluxions of the ordinate, of the hrit and ſubſequent 
ſucceſkve orders that vaniſh, be an even number, the 
ordinate is then neither a Maximum nor a minimum. See 
Treat. of Fluxions, book 1. chap. 9. and book 2. chap. 
5. art. 853, The greateſt and leaſt ordinates are like- 


' wiſe diſcovered in ſome caſes, by ſuppoſing 5 to be in- 


ſinite in reſpect of x. But there are ſeveral exceptions 


to this rule. See Maclaurin, loc. cit. art. 262, 865. 


A late author has formed ſome objections to the uni- 
verſality of Mr. Maclaurin's rule. See the Harmony of 
Ancient and Modern Geometry, by Mr. Paman. Lond. 
1745. 4to, in the Preface, 


MAXY, in Mineralogy, a name given by ſome to mundic, 
a ſulphurcous mineral, common in the tin-mines of 


Cornwall, and elſewhere. 


MAY, Maus, the fifth month in the year, reckoning 


from our firſt or January; and the third, counting the 
8 to begin with March, as the Romans anciently did. 
t was called Mains by Romulus, in reſpect to the 
ſenators and nobles of his city, who were named ma- 
jores 3 as the following month was called Junius, in 
honour of the youth of Rome, in honorem juniorum, who 
ſerved him in the war; though ſome will have it to 
have been thus called from Maia, the mother of Mer- 


cury, to whom they offered facrifice on the firſt day of 


it; and Papias deiives it from Mudius, eo quod tunc terra 
madcat. 
In this month the ſun enters Gemini, and the plants of 
the earth in general begin to flower. 
The month of May was under the protection of Apollo; 
and in it alſo they kept the feſtival of Bona Dea, that of 
the goblins, called LEMURIA; and the ceremony of 
REGIFUGIUM, or the expulſion of the kings. 
The vulgar have a great opinion of the virtues of Ma- 
DEW, and MMay-BUTTER. 
The month of May has ever been eſteemed favourable 
to love; and yet the ancients, as well as many of the 
moderns, look on it as an unhappy month for marriage. 
The original reaſon may perhaps be referred to the ſeaſt 
of the Lemures, which was held in it. Ovid alludes to 
this in the fifth of his Faſti, when he ſays, 

Nec vidue te&dis eadem, nec virgins apta 

Zempora; que nupfit, non diuturna ful : 
Huc quoque de cauſa, ft te proverbia tangunt, 
Menſe malum Maio nubere valgus dit. 


May apple. dec DUCK's foot. 
Mav hu. See MEDLAR, 

May dew. See DEW. 
May duke, a ſpecies of CHERRY. 
May lily. See LILY of the G. 


1 


ö 


MAYOR, or Ma1on, the chief magiſtrate or 


M E A 


Ma v weed. See CHAMOMILE. 
MAYA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 


the Philippine iſlands to a ſmall ſpecies of ſpar; Peogte f 
leſs than our's, and oy common among " a0 much 
on rice, and is very deſtruCtive of it. * It ſeegy 


MAYS. See Malzk. 
MAYHEM. See Manu. 


Marynem, appeal of. See APPEAL. 
MAYL, in 


alconry, ſigniſies to pinior .. 
HAWK. ihe PINION. the Wings of , 


governor; 
number of the 


the cities, and moſt corporation-towngs 
choſen annually by his peers out of the 
aldermen. Sce ALDERMAN, 

The word, according to Verſtegan, com 

cient Engliſh mater, 45% Aden, of the de the a. 
The mayor of the place is the king's lieutenant BY err 
the aldermen and common- council, can * 2 
called byc-/aws, for the government of the tay _ 
bas alſo the authority of a kind of judge 1 * te 
matters, and to mitigate the rigour of i ad FERN 
King Richard I. A. D. 1189, firſt changed the bailif 
London into mays; by whoſe example others _ o 
terwards appointed. en 
Mayors of corporations are juſtices of peace, pro tn 
and they are mentioned in ſeveral ſtatutes ; but no — 
ſhall bear any office of magiſtracy concerning the A 5 
ment of any town, corporation, &c. that hand wn 
ceived the facrament, according to the church of En 


land, within one year before his election; and who (yi 


not take the oaths of ſupremacy, &c. Stat, 1 3 Car. l 
cap. 1. 2 


MayoR's court. See Courr. 
MAZA, a name given by the ancients to a ſort of food, in 


common ule among the poorer fort of people. It is ma, 
of the meal of parched barley, ſ orinkled wich A 
and was eaten with honey or with deſrutum. 
Hippocrates every where ſpeaks of this as of a coarf 
kind of bread, and adviſes the changing the common 
finer bread, in the ſpring ſeaſon, for this coarſer kind, x; 
a thing vety conducive to health. He ſeems FEE: 
2 to conſider bread as the drier, and maza the aal. 
er diet. 


Maza, Mata, among the Athenians, a ſort of cake, which 


was the common fare of ſuch as were entertained at the 
public expence in the common hall, or yRYTAxELy, 
Theſe cakes were made with flour boiled with water and 
oil. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


MAZE, in Gardening. See LaByRINTH. 
MAZONOMUS, among the Ancients, a very large diſt, 


commonly of wood, in which the Maza was ſerved. 


MAZORAH, among the Jews, denotes the ſcience of 


reading the ſcriptures. Sec MasoRAHn. 


MAZUR, a ſpecies of birds, which the Arabian ſailor 


eſteem very lucky, becauſe it lays its eggs cloſe bythe fea- 
ſhore before good weather; ſo that when theſe are ob- 
ſerved, they promiſe themſelves a ſafe voyage. They 
allo | Cogan that this bird gives notice to ſailors, whe! 
the ſhip approaches any danger, by flying and fluttering 
up and down. 


MEAD), a wholeſome, agreeable liquor, prepared of honey 


and water. 


One of the beſt methods of preparing mead is as follows: 


Into twelve gallons of water ſlip the whites of fix eggs 
mixing theſe well together, and to the mixture adding 
twenty pounds of honey. Let the liquor boil an hou 
and when boiled, add cinnamon, ginger, cloves, macs 
and a little roſemary. As ſoon as it is cold, put 
ſpoonful of yelt to it, and tun it up, keeping the vel 
filled as it works; when it has done working, ſtop it 
cloſe ; and, when fine bottle it off for uſe. 
Thorley ſays, that mead, not inferior to the beſt of foreig 
wines, may be made in the following manner: pt 
three pounds of the fineſt honey to one gallon of wah 
and two lemon peels to each gallon; boil it half an hour 
well ſcummed ; then put in, while boiling, lemon pee! 
work it with yeſt; then put it in your veſſel with the 
peel, to ſtand five or fix months, and bottle it ol . 
uſe. If it is to be kept for ſeveral years, put four 
pounds to a gallon of water. 

The author of the Dictionary of Chemiſtry directe 
the whiteſt, pureſt, and beſt-taſted honey, and to a 
into a kettle with more than its weight of water: 2 
of this liquor muſt be evaporated by boiling, and! 
liquor fcummed, till its conſiſtence is ſuch, that 2 
egg ſhall be ſupported on its ſurſace, without fin — 
more than half its thickneſs into the liquor; 27 3 
liquor is to be ſtrained, and poured through 1 
into a barrel; this barrel, which ought to be near! An 
mult be expoſed to à heat as equable as poſſible, {rom 
to 27 or 28 degrees of Mr. Reaumiy's thermomer» not 
ing care that the bung-hole be ſlightly covered, 4 


chule 
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The phenomena of the ſpirituous nein 

his liquor, and will ſubſiſt during two or 
hs, according to the degree of heat after 
will diminiſh and ceaſe. During this fer- 
the barrel mult be filled up occaſionally with 
he fame kind of liquor of honey, ſome of 
t to be kept apart, on purpoſe to replace the 
u flows out of the barrel in froth. When 
ation ceaſes, and the liquor has become very 
is then to be put into a cellar, and well 
fterwards the mead will be fit to be put 


cloſed. 
will- ap 
three mont 
which they 
mentation, 
more or Qt 
which ovgh 
liquor whic 
the ferment 
vinous, the barre 
cloſed 3 a Year I 


125 yang heed, ſold by retail, or otherwiſe, is 114 d. 


be paid by the maker. : 

CEDIA, Dedecatheon in Botany, a genus of the peandfia 

e nin claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has 
permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into five long 
ſcements, which are reſſexed ; the flower hath one petal 
cut into five parts, whoſe limb is reflexed backward z it 
has five ſhort ſtamina, ſitting in the tube, connected at 
the top with a conical germen, terminated by an obtuſe 
ſtigma ; the empalement becomes an oblong oval capſule, 
wich one cell, opening at the top, and filled with fmall 
ſceds; we have but one ſpecies of this plant, which is a 
native of Virginia, and was named after Dr. Mead. 
MEADOW, in Huſbandry, in its general ſignification, 
means paſture, or graſs land, annually mown for hay; 
but is more particularly applied to lands that are fo low 
a5 to be too moilt for cattle to graze upon them, in win- 
ter, without ſpoiling the ward. 3 
Too much water, and too little are equally prejudicial to 
meadow-grounds. 'The beſt lands for m-adow-palture are 
either low lands, or hanging grounds, where there is a 
rich ſoil and a moiſt bottom; eſpecially where any little 
brook, or running ſpring, may be brought over it; and 
where there is ſome defcent in the meadow, that the 
water may not lodge on it. Theſe meadows are much 
better for the farmer than thoſe near large rivers, where 
great Crops are often loſt. | 
Thoſe that may be overflowed at pleaſure are called water- 
meadetos; theſe ſhould never be overſſowed till the end 
of March, except once or twice in winter, when there 
are ſuch floods as bring a great deal of ſoil from the 
upper lands: and, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it will 
be ob great ſervice to the graſs, if the meadows are over- 
flowed again; but then the cattle ſhould not be turned 
in till the ſward is dry enough to bear their weight. 
Miller recommends the weeding of mead;ws in April 
and October, with a ſpaddle, and rolling them with a 
heavy roller in ſpring and autumn; 
Me anow grafs. See GRASS, 
Mesbow rue: See Rur. 
Meapow ren. See SAFFRON: 
Meapow ſweets See SPIRZA. 
Mc apow trefoil. See TREFoLL. 

MEAL. The meal or flour of England is the fi 
* whiteſt in the world. 
and the German browner than that. Our flour keeps 
well with us, but in carrying abroad it often contracts 
damp, and becomes bad. All flour is fubject to breed 
worms; theſe are white in the white flour, and brown 
in that which is brown; they ate therefore not always 
diſtinguiſhable to the eye ; but when the flour feels 
damp, and ſmells rank and muſty, it may be conjectured 
that they are thete in great abundance. 

The colour and the weight, are the two things which 
denote the value of meal or flour ; the whiter and the 
heavier it is, other things being alike, the better it al- 
eh. 5 Pliny mentions theſe two characters as the 
marks of good flour, and tells us, that Italy, in his time, 
produced the fineſt in the world; This ny; indeed, 
was famous before his time for this produce; and the 
Greeks have celebrated it; and Sophocles, in particular, 
lays, that no flour is ſo white, or ſo good, as that of Italy. 
the corn of this country has, however, loft much of 
ts reputation ſince that time; and the reaſon of this 
leems to be, that the whole country being full of ſulphur, 
alum, vitriol, marcaſites, and bitumens, the air may 
awe, in time, aflected them ſo far, as to make them 

_ themſelves through the earth, and render it leſs 
lit tor vegetation z and the taking fire of ſome of theſe 
inlammable minerals, as has ſometimes happened, is 
«lone ſufficient to alter the nature of all the land about 


the paces where they are. Defland. Trait. Phyf. 
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the k the other qualities valuable in flour: 
Kru that is made of it is brittle, and does not hold 
mm er, but after keeping a few days becomes hard an 
_ if made of chalk, and is full of cracks in al 
a bo this mult be a great diſadvantage in it, wher 
ares ed for the ſervice of an army, or the like occaſions, 
te there is no baking every day, but the bread of on: 


"ys — N be kept a long time. 
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The flour of Picardy is very like that of England, aud 
after it has been kept ſome time, is found improper for 
making into paſte or dovgh. The French are forced 
either to uſe it immediately on the grinding, or elfe to 
mix it with an equal quantity of the flour of Britanny, 
which is coarſer, but more unctuous and fatty; but nei- 
ther of theſe kinds of flour keep well. 

The flour of almoſt any country will do for the home 
conſumption of the place, as it may be always freſh 
ground; but the great care to be uſed in ſelecting it is 
in order to the ſending it abroad, or furniſhing ſhips for 
their own uſe. The ſaline humidity of the ſea- ait ruſts 
metals, and fouls every thing on board, if great care be 
not taken in the preſerving them: This alſo makes the 
flour damp and mouldy, and is often the occaſion of its 
breeding inſects, and being wholly ſpoiled. 

The flour of ſome places is conſtantly found to keep 
better at ſea than that of others; and when that is once 
found out, the whole caution needs only be to carry the 
flour of thoſe places. Thus the French find, that the 
flour of Poitou, Normandy, and Guienne, all bear the 
ſea-carriage extremely well, and they make a con- 
ſiderable advantage by carrying them to their American 
colonies. 

The choice of flour for exportation being thus made, 
the next care is to preſerve it in the ſhips: the keeping 
it dry is the grand conſideration in regard to this; the 
barrels in which it is put up ought to be made of dry and 
well-ſeaſoned oak, and not to be larger than to hold two 
hundred weight at the moſt. If the wood of the barrels 
have any fap remaining in it, it will moiſten and ſpoil 
the four; and no wood is fo proper as oak for this pur- 
poſe, or for making the bins and other veſſels for keeping 
flour in at home, ſince, when once well dried and ſca- 
ſoned, it will not contrat humidity afterwards. The 
beech-wood, of which ſome make their bins for flour, is 
never thoroughly dry, but always retains ſome ſap. The 
fic will give the flour a taſte of turpentine z and the aſh 
is always ſubjeCt to be caten by worms. The oak is 
preferable, becauſe of its being free from theſe faults ; 


neſt and | 
The French is uſually browner, 


! 


| place of the ſun is in ; 


1 


our of England, though it pleaſes by its whiteneſs, | 


Mr AN proporticit. 


and when the ſeveral kinds of wood have been examined 
in a proper manner, there may be others found as fit, or 
poſſibly more ſo, than this for the purpoſe. "The great 
teſt is their having more or leſs ſap. See FLovuk and 
Woop. : 

| Mr aL worm. See Worm. 

' MEALY tree. See WavrTraniNG tree. 

| MEAN, the middle. between two extremes. 

Thus we ſay, the mean motion of a planet; its Mean 
diſtance, &c. meaning a motion. or diſtance, which as 
far exceeds the leaſt diſtance or motion, as it is exceeded 
by the greateſt. | 

Me A, in Lagic. Sce Mepivun, 

Me an anomaly, in Alrenaemy. See ANOMALY, 


— 


' MEAN axis, in Optics. See Axis. 
conjunttion n : 

Mr an ; rage in A{ronomy, is when the mean 
oppoſition, 


conjuntlion, 

opp2/ition, 

| Place of the moon in the ecliptic. 
and Or PosiTION. 

Me AN diameter, in Gauging. 
ING. 

Mt aw di/tance of a planet from the ſun, in Aflronomy, is the 
right line drawn from the ſun, to the extremity of the 
conjugate axis of the ellipſis in which the planet moves; 
and this is equal to the ſemitranſverſe axis, and is ſo 
called becauſe it is a max between the planet's greateſt 
and leaſt diſtanve from the ſun. 

Mr ax motion, in 4tronemy, that whereby a planet is ſup- 
poſed to move equally in its orbit, and is always propor- 
tional to the time, 


| with the mean 


See CONJUNCTION 


Sce DiamETER and GAUGs 


Sce EXTREME proporticn. 
MEAN lime. See TIE. | 
Ma av, in Law, refers either to time, or dignity. Thus, in 
the ſirit tenſe we ſay, his action was mean betwixt the 
diffehn_ made to him, and his recovery; i. e. in the in- 
terim, 
n the ſecond ſenſe, we ſav, there is lord mean or MESNF. 
MEASLES, morbi!/:, in Miadicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, con- 
ſifting in a general appearance of eruptions, not tencing 
to ſuppuration; accompanied with a fever. 
This diſtemper ſeems to bear a great aflinity to the ſmall- 
pox, and appeared in Europe about the ſame time with 
it: the fymptoms being in many reſpects the ſame, the 
cauſe neaily the fame, and the regimen and cure not 
much different. 
The meaſles are moſt common in the ſpring ſeaſon, and 
generally difappear in ſummer : they are preceded, like 
other ſevers, by alternate fits of heat and cold, with fick- 
neſs, and lofs of appetite ; the tongue is white, but 
generally moiſt; there is a ſhort cough, a heavinels of 
the head and eyes, drowlinels, and a running at the 
4 P noſe 5 
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noſe ; but ſometimes the cough does not come before 


the eruption has appeared. There is an inflammation 
and heat in the eyes, accompanied with a defluxion of 
ſharp tears, and great acutenets of ſenſation, ſo that they 
cannot bear the light without pain: the eyec-lids fre- 
quently ſwell ſo as to occaſion blindneſs. The patient 
generally complains of his throat; and a vomiting or 
looſeneſs often precedes the eruption. The ſtools in 
children are commonly greeniſh : they complain of an 
itching of the ſkin, and are remarkably peevith. Bleed- 
ing at the noſe is common, both before, and in the pro- 
greſs of the difeaſe. The eruptions, which, Dr. Watſon 
obſerves, are merely ſymptomatic, and not critical as in 
the ſmall-pox, uſually appear about the fourth day, like 
fea-bites, firlt on the face, then upon the breaſt, and 
afterwards on the extremities. 'Theſe may be diftin- 


guiſhed from the ſmall-pox by their ſcarcely riſing above | 


the ſkin. The fever, cough, and difficulty of breathing, 
inſtead of being removed by the eruption, as in the ſmall- 
pox, are rather increaſed, but the vomiting generally 
ceaſes. About the ſixth or ſeventh day, from the time 
of ſickening, the meaſles begin to turn pale upon the 
face, and afterwards upon the body; ſo that by the 
ninth day they entirely difappear. 'The fever, however, 
and difficulty of breathing often continue, eſpecially if 
the patient has been kept upon too hot a regimen. A 
violent looſeneſo ſometimes ſucceeds the meaſles, in which 
caſe the patient's life is in imminent danger. Thoſe who 
die of the meaſles, generally expire about the ninth day 
from the invaſion, and are commonly carried off by a 
peripneumony, or inflammation of the * The moſt 
favourable ſymproms are a moderate looſeneſs, a moiſt 
ſkin, and a plentiful diſcharge of urine. The dangerous 
ſymptcms are a ſudden diſappearance of the ſpots, a de- 
hrium, great weakneſs, vomiting, reſtleſſneſs, and dith- 
culty of ſwallowing. If the ſpots turn pale too ſoon, or 


purple ſpots appear among them, theſe are unfavourable | 


ſymptoms. When a continual cough, with hoarſeneſs, 
A= the diſeaſe, there is reaſon to ſuſpect an ap- 
proaching conſumption of the lungs. The regimen in 
this diſeaſe ſhould be cool, the food light, and the drink 
diluting. Acids and ſmall beer are not ſo pxoper in the 
meaſles as in the ſmall-pox. The moſt ſuitable [liquors 
are decoctions of liquorice with marth-mallow roots and 
farſaparilla, inſuſions of linſeed, or of the flowers of el- 
der, baum tea, clarified whey, barley water, &c. which, 
it the patient be coſtive, may be ſweetened with honey, 
or mixcd occaſionally with a little manna. Bleeding is 
commonly neceflary in this diſeaſe, eſpecially when the 


ſever runs high, and is attended with difficulty of breath- | 


ing. Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water, and, 
when there is a tendency to vomiting, warm water or 
weak camomile tea, in order to encourage it, will be 
ferviceable. The throat may be ſoftened, and the 
tickling cough relieved, by licking fperma-ceti and ſugar- 
candy pounded together; or by taking occafionally a ſpoon- 
ful of the oil of ſweet almonds, with ſugar-candy diſ- 
folved in it; or by drawing the {team of warm water into 
the longs. If the meafies ſhould ſuddenly difappear, 
recourſe mult be had to the ſame treatment as in the 


fimilar circumſtance of the $M ALL-pox, the patient mult | 


be ſupported with wine and cordials. Bliſtering platters 
mult be applied to the legs and arms, and the body 
rubbed with warm flannels. Warm poultices may alſo 
be applied to the feet and palms of the hands. When 
purple or black ſpots appear, the patient's drink ſhould 
be ſharpened with ſpirits of vitriolz and if the putrid 
ſymptoms increaſe, the Peruvian bark muſt be ad- 
miniſtered, as in the {mall-pox. | 

This practice of giving the bark in the meaſles was firſt 
introduced by Dr Cameron of Worceſter, who obſerves, 
that it prevents the retroceſſion of the morbid acrimony, 
and continues the effloreſcence on the ſkin, ſometimes 
fo long as the twelfth day. In this way, ſays Dr. Perci- 
val, the cough and other inflammatory ſymptoms are in 
a great meaſure obviated z and the patient is freed from 
ol danger of a peripneumony, the fatality of which 
Sydenham deſcribes in ſuch ſtrong terms. 

Opiates ſhould never be given except in caſes of extreme 
reſtleſſneſs, a violent looſeneſs, or when the cough is ve 
troubleſome. For children, the ſyrup of poppies is f f 
ficient z and a tea ſpoonful or two may be occaſionally 
given, according to the age of the patient, or the violence 
of the ſymptonis When the meaſles are gone off, the 
patient ought to be purged, as in the ſmall-pox : and if 
it is lucceeded by a diarrhoea, this may be checked by a 
gentle doſe of rhubarb, taken for ſome days in the morn- 
ing, and an opiate at night: and if theſe fail, bleeding 
will be commonly effectual, 

The meaſles is a diſeaſe more troubleſome than dangerous; 
though it often inclines to conſumptions, by a cough 
which it leaves behind. If ſuch ſymptoms appear, ſmall 
quautities of blood may be often let at proper intervals; 


and the patient ſhould drink aſſes milk, remove to : 
air, if in a large town, and ride daily on horſeback tee 
7 * cloſe to à diet of milk and vegetables. "ay 

e meaſles may be inoculated by means of 

rheum ich ici from the oo, or blood. © 8 ler 
of flannels placed under the arm-pits, or cotton! _ 
upon the ſkin, and applied where the punQure is 
Tiſſot aſſures us, that he practiſed the INOCUL Arie. 
the meaſles for twelve years, with great ſucceſs, I. 
Home, of Edinburgh, propoſed, by inoculati Dr, 
meaſles, to leſſen its mortality, and to prevent the & te 
and other diforders, which are the conſequences of thi. 
diſeaſe in the natura! way : and his experience m * 
the advantages of this practice, and that they eve 
ceed thoſe which attend the inoculation of the * 
pox. Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. 24. art. * 

vol. 5. art. 25. London Med. Obſ. vol. 4. Home 

| Med. Facts and Exp. Tiffot's Advice, p. 235. ” 

MEASNE. See Mrsxr. 

MEASURE, MensvuRa, in Geometry, denotes any certa; 

: ly certain 
quantity aſſumed as one, or unity, to which the ratio of 
other homogeneous or ſimilar quantities is expreſſed 
This definition is ſomewhat more agreeable to prac 
than that of Euclid, who defines meaſure a Loney y 
which being repeated any number of times, — 
equal to another. Which only anſwers to the idea of 2g 
arithmetical meaſure, or quota part. 

MeasvuRE o an angle is an arch deſcribed from the vertet 
a, (Tab. III. Geomet. fig. 60.) in any place between i, 
legs; as at / 

Hence angles are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the arche: 
deſcribed ſrom the vertex between the legs, to the peri- 
pheries. 

Angles then are diſtinguiſhed by thoſe arches ; and the 
arches are diſtinguiſhed by their ratio to the periphery, 
Thus the angle /ac is ſaid to be of fo many degrees az 
there are in the arch fd. See ANGLE. 

To meaſure the height of a hill, ſee the latter part of the 
article LEVELLING. | 

Mr aSURE of @ figure, or plane ſurface, is a ſquare, whoſe 
fide is one inch, foot, yard, or ſome other determinate 
length. | 
Among geometricians, it is uſually a rod, called a /quar, 
rod, divided into ten ſquare feet, and the ſquare fcet into 

| ſquare digits. Hence ſquare meaſures. f 

MEASURE of a line is any right line taken at pleaſure, and 
conſidered as unity. 

The modern geometricians uſe a decempeda, or rod, d- 
vided into ten equal parts, called feet. The feet they 
ſubdivide into ten digits, the digit into ten lines, &c. 
This decimal diviſion of the meaſure was firlt introduced 
by Stevinus, probably from the example of Regiomon- 
tanus. The index or character of the decempedz he 
made o, that of feet 1, of digits 2, of lines 3, &c. 
which, b2cauſe the meaſure was ſubdivided in a decu- 
ple ratio, were the & er, of the diviſion. Bayer, 
in lieu of theſe, expreſſed the logarithms by the Roman 
characters; v. g. 5 perches, 4 ſect, 3 digits, and 2 lines, 
he expreſſed thus; 5?, 4', 3 2”. It is frequently moſt 
commodious to ſeparate the integers, or rods, from the 
fractions, by a point; thus, inſtead of 5?, 4', 3”, 2%, to 
write 5.432. F. Noel obſerves, that, among the Chi- 
neſe, the decimal diviſion obtains in their common ca- 
WP nds and even in their weights. 
EASURES, line of, See LINE. 

ME ASURE of the maſs, or quantity of matter, in Mechanics, 
is its weight ; it being apparent, that all the matter 
which coheres and moves with a body, gravitates with 
it: and it being found by experiment, that the gravities 

of homogeneal bodies are in proportion to their bulks; 
hence, while the maſs continues the ſame, the abſolute 
weight will be the ſame, whatever figure it put on: but, 
as to its ſpecific weight, it varies as the quantity of ſur- 
face varies. See WEIGHT. 

MEASURE of a number, in Arithmetic, is fuch a number 23 

divides another, without leaving any fraction; thus 9 

is a meaſure of 27. 

MEASURE, common. See COMMON meaſure. = 

MEASURE of a ſalid is a cube, whoſe fide is one inch, foot, 

yard, or other determined _ 

Among geometricians, it is ſometimes a rod or perc®, 

called a cubic perch; divided into cubic fect, digits, Ke. 

Hence cubic mcaſures, or meaſures of capacity 8 

CuBe and "TIMBER, 

McAsSURE of velocity, in Mechanics, is the ſpace paſſed over 
by a moving body in any given time. be d. 
To meaſure a velocity, therefore, the ſpace muſt be 
vided into as many equal parts as the time is m_— 
to be divided into. The quantity of ſpace anſwering 

ſuch an article of time, is the meaſtere of the velocity: . 

MEASURE, univerſal and perpetual, is a kind of meaſur , = 

alterable by time, to which the meaſures of different 8 


tions and ages might be reduced, and by no 
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might be compated and eſtimated. Such a meaſure is 


ver if it could be 
Horol Oſcill. propoſes, 


- ſerve a8 4 


Paris foot 


bach and the length of a pendulum, vibrating ſeconds, 
b, 


contains 3 horary fect, or 3 feet 84 e | 
half lines. But this meaſure, in order to its being uni- 
ſes, that the action of gravity is every 
verſal, ſuppoles, dad fact "7 
where the ſame, which is contrary to fact; an + | 1ere- 
fore, it would really ferve only for places unter the 
$6 irallel of latitude z and in order to its being per- 
lacs Ft (cs. that the action of gravity continues 
ctual, it ſuppoics, Mt gravity | 
always the ſame in the ſam« place: Sec PENDULUM. 
MEASURE, in a legal, commercial and popular ſenſe, de- 
notes a certain quantity or proportion of any thing, 
baught, ſold, valued, Ir the like. 
The regulation of w £1GHTS and meaſures ought to be 
univerially the ſame throughout the kingdom, and ſhould, 
therefore, be reduced to ſome fixed rule or ſtandard ; the 
prerogative of fixing which was veſted, by of ancient 
Jaw, in the crown. This ſtandard was originally kept at 
Wincheſter: and we find, in the laws of king Edgar, 
cap. F. near a century before the Conqueſt, an injunction, 
that the one meaſure, which was kept at W incheſter, 
ſhould be obſerved throughout the. realm. With reſpect 
tn regie 0f length, our ancient hiſtorians (Wil. Malm. 
in Vita Hen. I. Spelm. Hen. I. apud Wilkins, 299.) 
norm us, that a new ſtandard of longitudinal meaſure 
was aſcertained by king Henry I. who commanded that 
the ulna, or ancient ell, which anſwers to the modern 
vurd, ſhould be made of the exact length of his own 
aem: and one ſtardard of meaſures of length being once 
gained, all others are eaſily derived from hence; thoſe 
c: greater length by multiplying, thoſe of leſs by ſub- 
dividing the original ſtandard. Upon theſe principles 
the ſtandards were firſt made; which, being originally 
{o fixed by the crown, their ſubſequent regulations have 
been gencraI made by the king in parliament. Thus, 
under king Richard J. in his parliament holden at Weſt» 
minſter, A. D. 1197, it was ordained, that there ſhould 
be only one weight and one meaſure throughout the 
kingdom, and that the cuſtody of the aſſiſe or ſtaudard 
of weights and meaſures ſhould be committed to certain 
ons, in every city and borough. Sce ALxaGrs. 
king John's time, this ordinance of king Richard was 
frequently diſpenſcd with for money; (Hoved. A. D. 
1201.) which occafioned a proviſion to be made for in- 
* it, in the great charters of king John and his 
on. 
The Ratute of Magna Charta, cap. 25, ordains, that there 
Hall be but one meaſure throughout England, according 
to the ſtandard of the Exchequer z which ſtandard was 
formerly kept in the king's palace; and in all cities, 
market-towns, and villages, it was kept in the churches. 
By 17 Car. I. cap. 19. there is to be one weight and mea- 
ſure, and one yard, according to the king's ſtandard, and 
whotocver ſhall keep any other weight or meaſure, where- 
by any thing is bought or ſold, ſhall forfeit toc every of- 
fence 55. And by 22 Car. II. cap. 8. water mea/ur:, as to 
corn and grain, or falt, is declared to be within the ſtatute | 
i7 Car. I. And if any fell grain or ſalt, &c. by any other 
buſhel, or meaſiure, than what is agreeable to the ſtandard 
m tie Exchequer, commonly called Wincheſter ca- 
ſure, be ſhall forfeit 495. &c. Notwithſtanding theſe 
lautes, in many places and counties there are different | 
meaſures of corn and grain; and the buſhel in one place 
v larger than in another; but the lawfulneſs of it is not 
well to be accounted for, ſince cuſtom or preſcription is 
not allowed to be good againſt a ſtatute. Selling by | 
Ile meaſure being an offence by the common law, may 
„Fel by ſine, &c. upon an indictment at com- 
don law, as well as by ſtatute. See the ſtatute 11 


Hen, VII. cap. 4. which inflits particular fines for 
o7ences, pillory, &c. 


may be referred. Thus, v. g. the proportion of the 


pains we have here taken to diſembtoil and ſupply it: 
Under this head he will find enumerated the various 
general ſtanding meaſures, long, ſquare, and cubic, now 
or heretofore in uſe, with their proportions and redue- 
tions: for particulars, he muſt be contented to be te- 
ferred to the particular heads; as Foor, Didi, E1.1., 
Tux, GaLLoNx, Busner, Percn, Leacur, Fun- 
LUNG, &c. 

Mrasures, /ong, of MEasUREs of application. The Eng- 
iſh flandard ling MeasuRE, for commerce, or that 
whereby the quantities of things are ordinarily eſtimated 
in the way of trade, is the yard; containing three Eng- 
liſh feet; equal to three Paris feet one inch „ of an 

| inch; or g of a Paris ell. Its diviſions are the foot, ſpan, 
palm, inch, and barley-corn, which ſce under their 
refpective heads. Its multiples are the pace, fathom, 
pole, 8 and mile. The proportions theſe ſeverally 
bear to each other will be expreſſed in a table ſor the 
purpoſe.— Aſay of meaſurcs. See ASSAY. 

MEasuRt, the French flandard, for commerce, is the aune 
or ell, containing three aris ſeet ſeven inches eight lines, 

or one vard ? Engliſh; the Paris foot royal exceeding 
the Engliſh by 22 Ur parts, as in one of the following ta- 
bles. This ell is divided two ways; viz. into halves, 
thirds, fixths, and twelfthsz and into quarters, half- 
quarters, and fixteenths. 

This ell holds throughout the greateſt part of France; 

excepting at 1I:royes, in Champagne; at Arc, in the Bar- 

rois; and in ſome parts of Picardy and Burgundy, where 
the ell contains only two feet five inches one line ; in 

Bretagne, where it contains ſour feet two inches eleven 

lines; and at St. Genoux, in Berry, where it exceeds 

> the Paris ell by eight lines. Sec ELL. But in Langue- 
doc, particularly at Marſeilles, Montpelier, Thoulouſe, 
in Provence, and in Guienne, they meaſure by the can— 
na, which at Thoulouſe, and in Guienne, contains five 
Paris feet five inches and fix lines; or one Paris ell and 
a half. But at Montpelier, and thronghout the Lower 
Languedoc, as alſo in Provence and Avignon, and even 
Dauphine, the canna is fix feet and nine lines, or one 
Paris ell and two thirds. See Canxa. 
We have lately had ſome accurate compariſons between 
ſome of the French weights and meaſures, and thoſe of 
England, the reſult of which is, 1. The Paris half toiſe, 
as ſet off on the ſtandard kept in the Royal Society, con- 
tains of Engliſh inches, by the ſame ſtandard, 38.355, 
whence it apears, that the Engliſh vard and foot is, to 
the Paris half toiſe and foot, ncarly as 107 to 114; for 

as 107 to 114 ſo is 36 to 38.35514. 

2. The Paris two marc, or ſixteen ounce weight, weighs 

Engliſh troy grains 7560; whence it appears, that the 

Engliſh troy pound of twelve ounces, or 5760 grains, is 

to the Paris two marc, or ſixteen ounce weight, as 16 to 

21; that the Paris ounce weighs Engliſh troy grains 

472.5, and that conſequently the Englith troy ounce is 

to the Paris ounce as 64 is to 63. 

3- The Englith avoirdupois pound weighs troy grains 

7004 3 whence the avoirdupois ounce, whereof ſixteen 

make a pound, is found equal to 437.75 troy grains.— 

And it follows, that the troy pound is to the avoirdupois 

pound as 88 to 107 nearly; for as 88 to 107 ſo is 5760 

to 7003.636 : that the troy ounce is to the avoirdupois 

ounce, as 80 to 73 nearly; for as 80 to 73 fo is 380 to 

438. And, laſtly, that the avoirdupois pound and ounce 

is to the Paris two marc weight and ounce, as 63 to 68 

nearly ; for as 63 to 68 ſo is 7004 to 7559.873. See 

WEiGHrT, 

4. The Paris foot, expreſſed in decimals, is equal to 

1.0654 of the Engliſh foot, or contains 12.785 Engliſh 

inches. Phil. Tranſ. NY 46s. ſect. 5. Sce Foor. 

MEeasSURE, the flandard, in Holland, Flanders, Swoden, a 
good patt of Germany, many of the Hans- towns, as Dant= 

zick, and Hamburgh; and at Geneva, Frankfort, &c. is 

likewiſe the ell : but the ell, in all theſe places, differs 
from the Paris ell. In Holland, it contains one Paris 
foot eleven lines, or four ſevenths of the Paris ell. The 

Flanders ell contains two feet one inch five lines and 

half a line; or ſeven twelfths of the Paris ell. "The ell 

of Germany, Brabant, &c. is equal to that of Flanders. 


: | eaſures are various, 
: "nenſions of the 
. _ RES, lineal © 
\-ASURES, % 


according to the various tinds and | 

things meaſured. Hence arile 

r longitudinal, tor lines or lengths : 

m pork for areas or ſuperficies : and 3 

All ubie ö 5 aid or cubzc, for bodies and their capacities. 

dio die Again are very different in different countries, 
erent ages, and even many of them lor different 


com * 1 1 , 
at ru Whence ariſe other diviſions of domeſtic 
ly 470% meaſures, ancient and modern ones, dry and 
4 ea 7 


fv conf hes, &e. The buſineſs of meaſures has been 
r and imperfectly delivered by Engliſh 
» that the reader will not be diſpleaſed with the 


MEASURE, the Italian, is the bracchio, brace, or fathom : 
this obtains in the ſtates of Modena, Venice, Florence, 
Lucca, Milan, Mantua, Bologna, &c. bat is of different 
lengths. At Venice, it contains one Paris foot eleven 
inches three lines, or eight fifteenths of the Paris ell. 
At Bologna, Modena, and Mantua, the brace is the ſame 
as at Venice. At Lucca it contains one Paris foot nine 
inches ten lines, or half a Paris ell. At Florence, it 
contains one foot nine inches four lines, or forty-nine 
hundredths of a Paris ell. At Milan, the brace for 


meaſuring of filks is one Paris foot ſeven inches four 
lines, or fourth ninths of a Paris ell : that for woollen 
cloths is the ſame with the ell of Holland. Laſtly, at 


Bergama, 


*% 
333 


lines, or five ninths of a Paris ell. The uſual meaſure 


MEA 


Bergama, the brace is one foot ſeven inches fix 


at Naples, however, is the canna, containing fix feet 


ten inches and two lines, or one Paris ell and fifteen 


ſeventcenths. 
MEeasURE, the Spaniſh, is the vara, or yard, in ſome places 


called the barra ; containing ſeventeen twenty-fourths of 


the Paris ell. But the meaſure in Caſtile and Valencia is 


the pan, ſpan, or palm; which is uſed, together with 


the canna, at Genoa. In Arragon, the vara is equal to 


a Paris ell and a half, or five feet five inches ſix lines. 


McEasuRE, the Portugueſe, is the cavedos, containing two 


feet, eleven lines, or four ſevenths of a Paris ell; and 


the varta, a hundred and fix wheteof make a hundred 


Paris ells. 


Mr asuRE, the Piedmonteſe, is the ras, containing one Paris 


foot nine inches ten lines, or half a Paris ell. 


In Sicily, their meaſure is the canna z the fame with that 


of Naples. 


Mas urs, the Muſcovite, are the cubit, equal to one Paris 
foot four inches two lines; and the arcin, two where- 


of are equal to three cubits. 


Engzli/h Long Mu. aSUREs, cor MEASURES of Application. 


ME A 


Mr astaks, the Turkiſh and Levant, are the 91 
ing two feet two inches and two lines, 
of the Paris ell. 


or four fifths of the Paris ell; and the ſhotter 
called ſimply gzezz, only two thirds of the forme 
Goa and Ormuz, the meaſure is the vara, the ſa 
that of the Portugueſe, having been introduced bi þ 

In Pegu, and ſome other parts of the Indies, the c Fs 

candi, equal to the ell of Venice. At Goa, ey * 

parts, they uſe a larger cando, equal to ſeventeen D: 4 

ells; exceeding that of Babel and Balſora b =; 
and the vara by 64. In Siam, they uſe the ken 
three Paris feet by one inch. 
ſoks, the ſok two keubs, the keub twelve »; 
inches, the niou to be equal to eight grains of 5 
to about nine lines. At Camboia, they uſe the baſter; 
in Japan, the tatam ; and the ſpan on ſome of the _ 
of Guinea. 
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Barley-corn 
3) Inch 
| 9 3) Palm 
27 9 3 Span 
36, J 2 al I :|Foot 
— 
54) 218] 6 2 14 Cubic 
108] 36) 12% 4 3 2|Yard 
180] 60] 201 64 5 34 v: pace 


| | 1 * ]Fathom 


| 504 198) 66 22 162 11] 54] 300] 22|Pole 
| 23760] 7920] 2640 880 660 447] 220| 132] 110 40 Furlong 


[190080 63360 | 21120 he 280 352001760 1056 8800 320 8 [Mile 


Digit — — — — — ini 
| Palm = = 1 8 SA [5 
| 12] 3 Span — — — — — 
| 24 6] A2Cubit — — — — TOY 
| 9 20 8 4 Fathom — — GEE a 
| 144 3⁰ iz] 6) I Ezekiers reed IA * LA 
192 48] 16 8 2 17/Arabian — ans B09 
12920 4800 16c| 80 zol 134 |  16|Secenus, meaſuring line _ 


N. B. There was another ſpan uſed in the Eaſt, equal to * of a cubit. 


Grecian Long MEASURES reduced to Engliſh, 


Dackylus, digit 
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EI 
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4 Doron, dochme 


Ul 
21 Lichas 


8 Million, mile — 


1 1 21 1x* Orthodoron _ — — 8 SED 
12 30 1 {| 111 pichame — — — FER. 
16 4; 118  Iri fey” Pous, foot — — on 5 
18 1 Iz} 13] „ Pygme, cubit — * 
| 20 2 ft 111 11 1:]Pygon — — din 
| 24 6 27 art| 2 15 14 ſpecus cubit larger — 
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Inch. Deg 
0,912 


Engl. Feet. 


— — O 


3048 


— * 2 


10,944 
9,888 


11,328 
77104 


11,04 


Engl. Paces. Feet. Inch. Dec 
o 0475541; 


— — o 

a o o 
25 5 80 
8,31on! 
0,c6564 
0,087; 
1.5984: 
351095 


6,13125 


0,523 
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MEA 


MEA 


Jewiſh bigs Pr ATT Fog. Mites ** Feet. Dec. 
Cubit _ 5 * 8 1,824 
Joclstadium — — — 0 145 4,6 
"ood. * oSabs day's journey — — 0 729 3,9 
| 4000 10 " 2Faſtern mile — — I 493 1,6 
e 6 3|[Paraſang — — 4 153 2,0 
96000] 240! 48 I day's journey — 33 172 4,9 
Reman Long MEASURTS acer to Engl. Paces. Feet. Inch. Der. 
Digitus tranſverſus — — — — _ 2 0 0,7251 
T ſoncia nn Gd — — — 0 0 0,967 
— 9 Palmus minor — — * FREE = 0 2,901 
_— 12 4 Pes — — — — 0 0 11,604 
N 20 15 , 5 10 Palmipes — © ˖ 2,505 
" i Way.” e "4|- 14|Cubicus — — — 0 1 5,406 
GE” Og” oe 29 3 13 Gradus — — 0 2 5501 
=: 05 e a r Paſſus — — © 4 30,02 
1055 eee -- aged 625 5co 4163} 250 . — 120 4 4,5 
þ 30000 "60000 20000 cooo|4000 33332 * 200 1000] . 8 8|Milliare — 967 o o 


Proportions of ſeveral long MEASURES to each other, by MH. Picard. 
The Rhinland or Len foot * whereof make 


the Rhinland perch) rel 
The Engliſh foot = * 
The Paris foot 


The Amſterdam foot, from that of Leyden, by 


Snellius 


29 
The Daniſh foot (two whereof make the Daniſh ell) 7otrs 


The Swediſh foot - 
The Bruſſels foot — 


6585 
609 


The Dantzic foot, from Herelius 8 | Selenographia 636 
The Lyons foot, by M. Auzout - = 


The Bologna foot, by the fame = 


The braccio of Florence, by the n 5 father 


Merſenne — 


The palm of the architects at Rome, according to 
the obſervations of Meſl. Picard and Auzout 


7575 
843 


1290 


4944 


The Roman ſoot in the Capitol, ine by Meſſ. 


Picard and Auzout - 653 or 5537 
The ſame from the Greek . - 652 
From the vineyard Mattci - - - 6574 
From the palm - - - 6584 
From the pavement of the Pantheon, ſuppoſed to 

contain ten Roman feet - - - 653 
| From a lip of marble in the ſame pavement, Top- 

poſed to contain 3 Roman feet - 650 
From the pyramid of Ei, — to cont ain 

95 Roman feet 653F 
From the diameters of the columns in the arch of 

Septimius Severus — 6537 
From a ſlip of porphyry in the pavement of the 

Pantheon = 65 3% 


See on this ſubject Phil. Trani. vol. 15 art. 69. p. 774+ 


Preportions of the Long ME asunrs of ſeveral nations to the Engliſh foot, taken from Mr. Greaves, Auzout, Picard, and 


Eiſenchmid. See VooT. 


The Engliſh ſtandard foot being divided into 1000 equal 
parts, the other meaſures will have the proportions to it, 


which follow): 


Engliſh foot - - - 
Paris foot al n 5 - 
Venetian foot bs < 8 
Rhinland foot * = 4 
Straſburgli ſoot - 4 
Norimber: gh foot * bi 8 
Dantzick foot — mn * 
Daniſh foot - 4 
Swediſh foot - as 
Derahor cubit of Cairo k 
Perſian arith — - — 


Greater Turkiſh pike = 


Feet 
1000 
1068 
1162 


1033 
952 
IOO 
944 
1042 
977⁴ 
1824 
3197 
2200 


Inches 


MeasuRes, /qrare or ſuperficial. Engliſh ſquare or _ 
ticial meaſures are raited from the LW of 36 inches, 


multiplied 1 into itſelf z and this produci 
inches in the ſquare yard, the diviſions 0 


if thi 


1296 ſquare 
is are ſquare 


fect and inches; and the multiples, poles, roods, and 


Englih ſguare M As uREs. 


| 


Leſſer Turkiſh pike - 
Braccio at Florence - - 
Braccio for woollen at Siena 
Braccio for linen at Siena 
Canna at Naples - 

Vera at Almaria and Gibraltar 
Palmo di Archtetti at Rome 
Canna di Archtetti - - 
Palmo di braccio di mercantia 
Genoa palm - - 
Bolognian foot - - = 
Antwerp ell - - 
Amſterdam ell — - 
Leyden ell - - 
Paris drapers ell - — 
Paris mercer's cll — 


acres, as in the table. 


Feet 
2131 
1913 
1242 
1974 
6880 
2760 
732 
7 320 


6953 


815 
1250 
2283 
2268 
2260 
3929 
3937 


Tnckds 


255572 
22,956 


14,904 
23,088 
82,56 
3,12 
7,84 
87,84 
8,346 
9,78 
15 
27,396 
27,216 
27,12 


47,148 
473244 


French ſquare meaſures are regulated by 12 ſquare lines in 
the inc y ade 12 inches in the foot, 22 feet in the 
perch, and 100 perches in the arpent or acre. 


Inches 
7 
12960 9 rade 
3600] 25 | 27 Paces 
39204] 2724| 304 3 Poles 
1568160] 10890/1210 435,6 40 [Rood 
6272640| 4356014840 16o| 4 [Aere 


I 74310 


4Q 


Greciat 


Grecian ſquare meaſures were the plethron, or acre, by 


ſome ſaid to contain 1444, by others 10,000 ſquare feet 


Roman ſquare MeASUREs reduced to Engliſh. 


The integer was a jugerum or acre, which they divided like the libra, or as: thus, 
Jugerum contained 


| Unciz Sq. Feet. Scrup. Eng. Roods. $q. Pol. 8. Feet. 

I |As JJ 290 i. <4 28800 288 2 18 250,05 

Ii Deux 11 [Deun ek 26400 264 2 10 183.85 
Dextans 10 [Dextans - + 24000 | 240 2 2 117,64 

3/Dodrans - - 9 Dodrans +» 21600 216 1 34 51,42 

Yes · 8 [Bes: - +5 | 19200 |. 192 : 1 257-40 

+2|Septunx + 7 Septun » 16800 168 1 17 191,25 
C9 V '-.. 6 Pems - -:..'- 14400 144 [ 9 125,03 

1 Quincunx + 5 Quincunx + 12000 | 120 1 1 58,82 
#'Triens - <« 4 [lriens 9600 96 © 33 264,85 

4 Quadrans 3 [Quadrans 7200 72 0 24 198,64 

x|Sextans - 2 |Sextans = - 4800 48 © 16 132,43 

21Uncia 1 Uneia 3 2400 8 1 © 8 6,21 


Mr Asuxks, cubical, or MEASURES of capacity for liquids. | 
Engliſh liquid meaſures were originally raiſed from troy- 
weight; it being enacted by ſeveral ſtatutes, that eight 
pounds troy of wheat, gathered from the middle of the 
ear, and well dried, ſhould weigh a gallon of wine mea- 
ſurc; the diviſions and multiples whereof were to form 
the other meaſures : at the fame time it was alſo ordered, | 
that there ſhould be but one /:qaid meaſure in the king- 
dom; yet cuſtom has prevailed z and there having been 
introduced a new weight, viz. the avoirdupois, we have | 
now a ſecond ſtandard gallon adjuſted thereto, and there- 
fore exceeding the former in the proportion of the avoir- | 
dupois weight to troy weight. From this latter ſtandard | 
are raiſed two ſeveral eaſures, the one for ale, the other 
for beer. For the method of reducing one into the other, 
fee WEIGHT. : 

The ſealed gallon at Guildhall, which is the ſtandard for | 
wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. is ſuppoſed to contain 231 cubic 
inches; and, on this ſuppoſition, the other meaſures raiſed 
therefrom will contain as in the following tables; yet, by 
actual experiment made in 1688, before the lord mayor 
and the commiſhoners of exciſe, this gallon was only 
found to contain 224 Cubic inches : it was however rf 
to continue the common ſuppoſed contents of 231 cubic 
inches; fo that all computations ſtand on their old foot- 
ing. Hence, as 12 is to 231, ſo is 1445 to 2814, the cu- 
bic inches in the ale gallon ; but in effect the ale quart 
contains og cubic inches; on which principle the ale 
and beer gallon will be 282 cubic inches. See on this 
ſubje Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. art. 15. p. 54. 

The ſeveral diviſions and multiples of theſe meaſures, and 
their proportions, are exhibited in the tables underneath. 

MEASURES, French liquid. At Paris, and in a great part 
of the kingdom, the meaſures, to begin with the ſmalleſt, 
are, the poſſon, which contains fix cubic inches, or four 
Paris ounces of water at the freezing point; two poſſons | 
make the demi-ſeptier ; two demi-ſeptiers, the ſeptier or 
chopine; two chopines, a pint; two pints, the quart or 
pot; four quarts, the gallon, or feptics uf eſtimation ; 
and thirty-ſix ſeptiers, the muid, which is fubdivided into | 
two demi-muids, four quarter-muids, and eight half- 
quarter-muids, From the quart are likewife raiſed the 
meaſures uſed in other parts, as the queue ufed in Or- 
leans, Blois, &c. containing a Paris muid and a half, or 
four hundred and twenty pints; the tun uſed at Bay- 
onne and Bourdeaux, conſiſting of four bariques, and 
equal to three Paris muids ; at Orleans to two; fo that 
the firſt tun contains eight hundred and ſixty-four pints, 
and the ſecond five hundred and ſeventy-ſix. See Tun. | 
The demi-queue, uſed in Champagne, ninety-fix quarts ; | 
the pipe, uſed in Anjou and Poictou, containing two 
buſſards, equal to two demi-queues of Orleans, &c. or a 
muid and a half of Paris, or four hundred and thirty- 
two pints. 'The millerolle uſed in Provence, containing 
ſixty fix Paris pints 3 and the poingon uſed at Nantes, in 
Touraine, and the Bleflois, equal to half the Orleans tun. 
The poingon uſed at Paris is the ſame with the demi- 
queue. 

MrasuREs, Dutch liquid. At Amſterdam, their meaſures, 
to begin with the diminutions, are mengles, or bottles, 
equal to French pots, and containing two pounds four 
ounces, marc, of an ordinary liquor. Ihe mengle is di- 
vided into two pints, four half-pints, eight muſhes, ſix- 
teen half-muſſics, &c. Seven hundred and ſeventy men- 
gles make their tun. The viertel, or quarter, conſiſts of 
tive mengles, and one-fixth of a mengle. The wine vier- 
tel is juſt ſix mengles. The ſtekan, or ſtekaimen, con- 
tains ſixteen mengles. The anker contains two ſtekans; 
and four ankers, the aun. For oils they uſe the tun, 
which contains fix awms, or ahms; equal to ſixteen hun- 
dred Paris pints. See AAM. 

MEASURES, Spauiſh liquid, are, the bota, containing be- 
tween thirty-ſix and thirty-leven Dutch ſtekans, holding 


* — 


* 


— 


_— 


_ 


— 


* —_ 


— 


Me aSURES, Portugueſe liquid, are botas, almudes, 


| MEAsSUREs, Italian liquid. At Rome is the boccale, or 


MeASUREs, German liquid. The fuder is vſed almoſt 


MEASURES, /iquid, en the coaſts of Barbary. 


and aroura, the half of the plethron. 
the Egyptians was the ſquare of 100 cubits, 


© arourz of 


about a thouſand weight. The bota conſiſts of thirty ... 
robas, each weighing twenty-eight pounds. Each anke 
is again divided into eight azumbres, and the Wunder 
into four quarts. The pipe conſiſts of eighteen woke, 
quartasz and for oil, alquiers, or cantats. The Pane? 
gueſe bota is ſomewhat ſmaller than the Spaniſh ; the lat. 
ter being equal to thirty-ſix or thirty-ſeven ſteækans and 
the former only to twenty-five or twenty-(jx. Thei var. 
tas is one-fourth of the cavadas. The cavadas, or wk 
is the ſame with the Dutch mengle. Six cavadas make 
an alquier, and two alquiers one almude, or almoud: 
twenty-ſix almudes, a bota. : 


t, containing a little more than a Paris pint. Seren 

ccales and a half make the rubbo; and thirteen rubbo; 
and a half, the brenta; ſo that the brenta contains ninews. 
ſix boccales. At Florence, the ſtaro, or ſtaio, contain. 
ing three bariles, and the barile twenty-ſix fiaſcos, or 
flaiks, which are nearly equal to Paris pints. At Verona 
they uſe the baſſa, ſixteen whereof make a brenta; the 
brenta contains ninety-ſix boccales, or thirtech rubbos 
and a half. At Venice the amphora, containing two 
bottes ; the botte, four bigoncios; the bigoncio, four 
quarts z the quart, four tiſchaufferas. The Venetian botte 
is again divided into moſtachios, ſeventy-ſix whereof make 
the amphora. At Ferrara the maſtilly, containing eight 
ſechios. In Iftria, ſechios ; ſix whereof make the urna. 
In Calabria, and Apulia, pignatolis, equal to French 
pints; thirty-two pignatolis make the ſtaro or ſtaio; and 
ten ſtaros, the ſalma. 


throughout all Germany, but with ſome difference in its 
length, as well as its ſubdiviſions. The fuder is ſuppoſed * 
the load of a cart with two horfes. Two ſuders and 2 
half make the roeder; fix awms, the fuder ; twenty fer- 
tels, the aum; and four maſſems, or maaſſes, the fertel; 
ſo that the roeder contains one thouſand two hundred 
maaſſes, the fuder four hundred and cighty, the aum 
eighty, and the fertel forty-one. At Nuremberg. the li- 
viſion of the fuder is into twelve heemers, and the hee- 
mer into ſixty- ſour maaſſes. At Vienna, they divide the 
fuder into thirty-two heemers, the heemer into thirty- 
two achtelings, and the achteling into four ſelitins: the 
awm, there, is eighty maaſſes; the fertel, called allo 
ſchrewe, tour maaſſes; and the driclinck twenty-four hee. 
mers. At Augſbourg, the fuder is divided into eight jc 
the jez into two muids, or twelve beſons ; the beſon into 
eight maaſſes, which makes feven hundred Gxty-cight 
maaſſes in the fuder, as in that of Nuremberg. At He. 
delberg, the fuder is divided into ten awms; the zum 
into twelve vertels; and the vertel into four maalles. In 
Wirtemberg, the fuder is divided into awms; the aum 
into ſixteen yunes; the yune into ten maaſſes. 
At Tripol, 
&c. they uſe the rotolo, or rotoli; thirty-two whereof 
make the matuli. At Tunis, forty-two of the rotoli a 
Tripoli make a matara, or mataro ; and the other places 
on the ſame coaſt uſe nearly the ſame mea/u! cs. It 13} 
be here obſerved, that molt, if not all the caſtern nat, 
with whom the Europeans traffic, have not any fuch s 
as meaſurcs of capacity, whether for things liquid of Of? 
but that they fell every thing, even liquors, by the wen: 
We may, however, rank among the number of oo 
meaſures, the cocos and canan of Siam. 4 he firft ate tie 
cocos ſhells cleared of their kernel. And ſince theſe ” 
not all of the ſame capacity, they meaſure them 5 
cauris, or little ſhells found in the Maldives, which = 
ſerve for money in ſome ttates of the Indies. Some : 
hold a thouſand cauris, and ſome only five hund _ 
Above the cocos is the canan, a little meaſure uſedint 


ſame country, and called by the Pottugucſe choup 3 bolt 
ing about a Paris quart. 


3 


EA 


MEA 


Fooliſh MrcasUnns of capacity of liquids. 
Jn MEASURE 


Solid Inches 
287 Pint 
9 31] 8[Gallon 
we 58 144 18 [Rundlet 
12764 252] 314] 17 Barrel 
9702 336 42 at 13;Tierce 
14553] 504] 63] 31 | 1} Hogſhead 
E tg 471 22 2 12]Puncheon 
29106] 1008] 126] 7 3 "i Butt” or Pipe 
821212016] 252| 14 8 6 4 3 Aren 
Ji MinsORE- Beer-MEASURE» 
Pints Pints 
© 8[Gallon  8|Gallon 
bel  8Firkin \ 72] gfFickin 
e 144] 18] 2 ilderkin 
256 _ | 2[Barrel 228 36] 4 Barrel 
* e " 12]Hogſhead "Jad 4 r4]Hoglhead, 
864 108 . al 2 Butt 
N.3, In all places without the bills of mortality, 34 gallons ſhall be reckoned for a barrel of beer or ale to the exciſe 
{ric MeasuUREs of capacity for liquids, reduced to the Englih Wine-Meaſure. $i. 
Cochliarion — — — — 9 114 o, 3562 
e — — — — 0 8 o, 7 123 
2 14 Myſtron — — — — ©) Ix ©,089zx 
FS e — — — — o Iz 0,1784 
gs T5 2|Cyathus — _ — o IT O, 35611 
1g). 71 6] 2 15|Oxubaphon — — — 0 2 O, 5357 
it 30] 24 12 6 Cole — — a 0 2 2,1414 
125 60 48] 24) 12 Ef 2 Keſtes, ſextary — — O I 4,283 
7260 566 "40 16d 90 8 1 6 Chos, congius — 0 6 25,598 
8640! 4320! 24 5G 1728 864 576 | 144 72 1 2|Metretes, amphora 10 2 19,626 
MEASURES of capacity for liquids, reduced to the Engliſh Mine-Meaſure. IZ = RFI YOg 
Ligula — — — — 0 47 o, 11712 
. * — — — 0 Fr 0, 4695 
= I iAcetabulum — — — 9 8 0,7044 
3  2:Quartarius — — — 0 E 1,409 
4 rg 2 Hemina — — — 0 2 2,318 
F We” 3 [iS Sextarius — — 2 I 5,030 
8] 72] 48} 26 12 6 Congius — — O 7 44942 ; 0 
r TT © k 
230g] 576 384, 192| g6 4s & 2/Amphon — 7 I 10,56 b | | | 
[46089 | 11520 7680 3840 robe 00 160 40 200Culeus — 143 3 11,095 | . | 
e Mzazuns of capacity for liquids reduced to the Engli/h IFine-Meaſure. '| 
Caph 2 Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch. 
. — — — — © . 0,177 
| es er; KP FE —. © 8 0,211 . 
— e * ow — © 3z 0,844 ; 
Si. n 5 — „* 2,533 
Es Wh, = ed — — — 2 4 | 5706 
a 2 6 8] 6 *  JBath, epha — — — 7 4 15,2 
408” -6ol- 6 10 Coron, chomer — — 75 8 7,025 


MER 


Mrasurns, cubical, of capacity for things dry. Engliſh dry 
or corn Mr asURes are raiſed from the Winchclter gallon, 
which contains 2724 ſolid inches, and is to hold of pure 
running or rain water, nine pounds thirteen ounces. 
This ſeems to ſtand on the foot of the old wine gallon, 
of 224 cubic inches; 12 being to 1448, as 224 to 2724. 
Yet by an act of parliament, made 1697, it is decreed, 
that a round buſhel, cightcen inches and a half wide, and 
eight deep, is a legal Wincheſter buſhel. But fuch a 
veſſel will only hold 21 50,42 cubic inches; conſequently 
the gallon will contain 2684 cubic inches. The diviſions 
and multiples are in the table following. 

Measvees, French dry, are, the litron, buſhel, minor, 
mine, ſeptier, muid, and tun. The litron is divided into 
two demilitrons, and four quarter-litrons, and cdntains 
thirty-ſix cubic inches of Paris. By ordonnance, the 
litron is to be three inches and a half high, and three 
inches ten lines broad. The litron for ſalt is larger, and 
is divided into two halves, four quarters, eight demi- 
quarters, and ſixteen meſurettes. The French buſhel is 
different in different juriſdictions. At Paris it is divided 
into demi-buthels z each demi-buthel into two quarts 
the quart into two half-quarts; and the half-quart into 
two litrons : fo that the buſhel contains ſixteen litrons. 
By ordonnance, the Paris buſhel is tobe eight inches, 
two lines and an half, high; and ten inches broad, or in 
diamcter, within-ſide. The minot conſiſts of three 
buſhels ; the mine of two minots, or ſix buſhels; the 
ſeptier of two mines, or twelve buſhels z; and the muid 
of twelve ſeptiers, or an hundred forty-four buſhels. 
The bujhel of oats is eſtimated double that of any other 
grain; ſo that there go twenty-four buſhels to make the 
ſeptier, and two hundred eighty-eight to make the muid. 
It is divided into four picotins; the picotin containing 
two quarts, or four litrons. The buſhel for ſalt is divided 
into two half-buſhels, four quarters, eight halt-quarters, 

and ſixteen litrons 3 four buſhels make a minot, ſixteen 
a ſepticr, and a hundred ninety-two a muid. The bu/hel 
for wood is divided into halves, quarters, and half-quar- 
ters. Eight buthels make the minot, ſixteen a mine; 
twenty mines, or three hundred and twenty buſhels, the 
muid. For plaſter, twelve buſhels make a ſack, and thirty- 
fix ſacks a muid. For lime, three buſhels make a minot, 
and forty-eight minots a muid. The minot is, by or- 
donnance, to be eleven inches nine lines high; and four- 
teen inches eight lines in diameter. The minot is com- 
poſed of three buſhels, or ſixteen litrons; four minots 
make a ſeptier, and forty-eight a muid. The French mine 
15 no real veſſel, but an eſtimation of ſeveral others. At 
Paris, the mine contains fix buſhels, and twenty-four 
make the muid; at Rouen, the mine is four buſhels ; 
and at Dieppe, eighteen mines make a Paris muid. See 
Mv1p. The ſeptier differs in different places: at Paris 
it contains two mines, or eight buſhels ; and twelve ſep- 
tiers the muid. At Rouen the ſeptier contains two 
mines or twelve buſhels. Twelve ſeptiers make a 
muid at Rouen, as well as at Paris; but twelve of 
the latter are equal to fourteen of the former. At 
Toulon, the ſeptier contains a mine and a half; three 
of which mines make the ſeptier of Paris. See SEP- 
TIER. The muid, or muy, of Paris, conſiſts of twelve 
ſeptiers : and is divided into mines, minots, buſhels, 
&c. That fot oats is double that for other grain; i. e. 


Enziifh dry er corn MEASUREsS. 


Solid Inches 


| 343z Pint 
2724 2 7 Gallon 
544% "A Peck 
2178 | 64] 8 4 Buſkel 
128] 16} 8 288trike 
TIE 6s _ 10 my _ Carnock or coom 
17424 446 3 3 1 2 Seam or quarter 
4072] 384] 192 "of 24 12 6] Weigh 
5120] 640 220 801 40 FF 


N. B. Some make five quarters a weigh, and two weighs a laſt ; and others reckon ten quarters to the weigh 1 
twelve weighs to the laſt. 


\ 


Mrasurtgs, Dutch, Swedi/h, Poliſh, Pruſſian, and Mar 


MeasuRes, Italian dry. At Venice, Leghorn, and Luce 


ME asuREs, Flemiſh dry. At Antwerp, &c. they meaſur 


MeasuREs, Spani/h and Portugue 


MER 


contains twice the number of buſhels; At Orlen ' 
muid is divided into mines; but thoſe mines only ca fog 
two Paris ſeptiers and a half. In ſome places then 
the tun in licu of the muid ; particularly at Nantes Ng 
it contains ten ſeptiers of ſixteen buſhels each, and we: * 
between two thouſandtwo hundred and two thouſan gi 
hundred and fifty pounds. Three of theſe tun; * 
twenty-eight Paris ſeptiers. At Rochel, &c. the tun arg 
tains forty-two buthels, and weighs two per cent. lef, as 
that of Nantes. At Breit, it contains twenty buf * 
is Equal to ten Paris feptiers, and weighs about : 5 
thouſand two hundred and forty pounds. Sce Tux. 5 


covite dry. In theſe places they eſtimate their dry thing; 
on the ſoot of the 14%, left, leth, or lacht; fo called, 2. 
cording to the various pronunciations of the people ws 
uſe it. In Holland, the laſt is equal to nincteen Pars 
ſeptiers, or thirty-cight Bourdeaus buſhels, and weill, 
about four thouſand five hundred ſixty pounds; the mn 
they divide into twenty-ſeven mudes, and the mude ins; 
four ſchepels. In Poland, the laſt is forty Bourdeay, 
buſhels, and weighs about four thouſand eight hundred 
Paris pounds. In Pruſſia, the laſt is a hundred and thing 
three Paris ſepticrs. In Sweden and Muſcovy, ther 
meaſure by the great and little laſt ; the firſt contains 
twelve barrels, and the ſecond half as many. See Lazy, 
In Muſcovy, they likewiſe uſe the chefford, which; 
different in various places: that of Archangel is equd u 
three Rouen buſhels. 


they eſtimate their dry things on the foot of the ſtarg © 
ſtaio; the ſtaro of Leghorn weighs fifty- ſour pounds ; 2 
hundred and twelve ſtaros, and ſeven-cighths, are equ/ 
to the Amſterdam laſt. At Lucca, a hundred and nine. 
teen ſtaros make the laſt of Amſterdam. The Venctizy 
ſtaro weighs a hundred twenty-eight Paris pounds: the 
ſtaro is divided into four quarters. 'Fhirty-five ſtaro, 
and one fifth, or a hundred and forty quarters, and four. 
fifths, make the laſt of Amſterdam. At Naples and 
other parts, they uſe the tomolo, or vomalo, equal t5 
one-third of the Paris ſeptier. Thirty-ſix tomoli and: 
half make the carro : and a carro and a half, or fifty gu 
tomoli, make the laſt of Amerdam. At Palermo, ſixteen 
tomoli make the ſalma; and four mondili, the temen. 
Ten ſalmas and three-ſevenths, or a hundred and ſeres- 
ty-one tomoli and three-ſevenths, make the laſt of Ar 
ſterdam. 


by the viertel; thirty-two and a halt whereof make nine 
teen Paris ſeptiers. At Hamburgh, the ſchepel; nine 
whereof make nineteen Paris ſepticrs. 

þ dry. At Cadiz, Bilbo, 
and St. Sebaſtian, they uſe the fanega; twenty-thre 
whereof make the Nantes or Rochel tun, or nine Paris 
ſeptiers and a half : though the Bilboa fanega is ſome- 
what larger, inſomuch that twenty-one fancgas make 2 
Nantes tun. At Seville, &c. they uſe the anagoras, c- 
taining a little more than the Paris mine; thirty-ſix an 
goras make nineteen Paris ſeptiers. At Bayonne, Kc. the 
concha z thirty whereof are equal to nine Paris ſepuen 
and an half. At Liſbon, the alquier, a very ſmall meaſure 
two hundred and forty wherefore inake nineteen Fant 
ſeptiers, ſixty the Liſbon muid. 


But if the corn gallon contain only 268,8 ſolid inch 
the MEASURES will be as follow: 


Solid Inches 
268,8|Gallo 
537,6 2jPeck 
| 215044 5 © 4|Buſhel 
17203,21 64 320 0 parte 


Jeu 


M E A 


Tewiſh #7 MEASURES reduced to Engliſhs 


Gachal — — — — © o ort 0,031 

| © 20|Cab — — — — 0 0 28 0,073 
36] 14Gomor 3 _ _-. 4 0 5 ** 1,21 T 

120 6 348cah — — — 1 o I 4,036 

260 18] 0 JEpha — — — 8 o 3 12,107 

| 1800 | ga] 50 I f 5|Letteeh _ — 16 o 0 26,500 

2600] 180 100 30] 10 _ 2|Chomer, coron — 32 29 1 18,969 


Attic dry MrAasSURES reduced to Engliſh. 


Cochliarion — — — — o 2 o 0, 27610 
10Cyathus — — — — © 0 © 2,763% 
15 © 12/Oxubaphon — — — — o © © 4,1444 
60 6 ; | otyle — — a... — 8 © o 16,579 
120 12 7 2 Keſtes, ſextary — — O © ® 33,158 
180] 18) 12 3 14 Choinix — — 0 o 1 15,705 
[3640 864 576 c 73 48 Medimnus _ — 4 o 6 -. 3,501 


Roman dry MEASURES reduced to Engliſh. 


MEA 


Pecks. Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch. 


Pecks. Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch. 


Peck. Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch. Dec. 


— — 7 0 Os 0,01 
|; Cyathus =_ — — — © 0 os: 0,04 
" 64] 18/Acctabulum — — — o 0 0 0,06 
. 40 6] 4 Hemina — — — © ©) oh 0,24 

48 12] 8 2 Sextarius — — — o 0 I 0,48 
384 96 * 16 2 d. 1 o 3.84 
7680 192 128 22 16] 2[Modius — — 1 ©) 0 7,68 


The uſual MEASURE of wood for firing, is the cop; four 
feet high, as many broad, and eight long ; this is divided 
into two half-cords, called ways, and by the French mem- 
brures, from the pieces ſtuck upright to bound them ; or 
voyes, as being ſuppoſed half a waggon-load. 
The MEASURE for horſes is the HAN D, or handful ; which 
by the ſtatute contains four inches. 
MEASURE is alſo uſed to ſigniſy the cadence and time ob- 
ſerved in poetry, dancing, and muſic, to render them re- 
gular and agreeable. 
lhe different meaſures or metres, in poetry, are the diffe- 
rent manners of ordering and combining the quantities, 
or the long and ſhort ſyllables. Thus hexameter, pen- 
tameter, 1ambic, ſapphic, verſes, &c. conſiſt of different 
meaſures. | 
In Engliſh verſes, the meaſures are extremely various and 
arbitrary, _y poet being at liberty to introduce any 
new form that he pleaſes. The moſt uſual are, the heroic, 
generally conſiſting of five long, and five ſhort ſyllables 3 
and verles of four feet; and of three feet and a cæſura, 
or ſingle ſyllable. 
© ancients, by variouſly combining and tranſpoſin 
their quantities, made a — variety of Nifferent e. 
: — or rather feet, of two ſyllables, they formed a 
Po — conſiſting of two long ſyllables; a pyrrhic, of 
_ ' hort lyllables; a trochee, of a long and a ſhort ſyl- 
0 bl and an iambic, of a ſhort and a long ſyllable. 
hah rag feet of three ſyllables, they formed a moloſſus, 
hor = No three long ſyllables; a tribrach, of three 
2? "FOR les; a dactyl, of one long, and two ſhort ſylla- 
Th, and an anepzlt, of two ſhort and one long ſyllable, 


: 

28 poets contrived a hundred and twenty-four 
i combinations or meaſures, under as many dif- 
\1.-eat names, 

& 


mg from feet of two ſyllables to thoſe of (ix. 

the erf in Maſic, the interval, or ſpace of time, which 

and Rss * ho beats time, takes between the raiſing 

—— * his hand or foot, in order to conduct the 
ometimes  auick 

according £ eumes quicker, and ſometimes flower, 


ung or 323 kind of muſic, or the ſubject that is 
e 1 . 
FRG a ak is that which regulates the time we are to 


g * each note. See TIME. | 

I 7 . . 
Part of . 1 meaſure is one ſecond, or ſixtieth 
* E vw ic 8 » 
vL, III. Ne on is nearly the ſpace between the 


beats of the pulſe or heart; the ſyſtole, or contraction of 
the heart, anſwering to the elevation of the hand; and 
its diaſtole, or dilatation, to the letting it fall. The 
meaſure uſually takes up the ſpace that a pendulum, of 
two feet and an half long, employs in making 1 ſwing 
or vibration. The meaſure is regulated according to the 
different quality or value of the notes in the piece ; by 
which the time, that each note 1s to take up, is ex- 
preſſed. The ſemi-breve, for inſtance, holds one riſe, 
and one fall; and this is called the meaſure, or whole 
meaſure; ſometimes the meaſure-note, or time-nste ; the 
minim, one riſe, or one fall; and the crotchet, half a 
riſe, or half a fall, there being four crotchets in a tull 
meaſurc. | 

MeasuURE, binary er double, is that wherein the rife and 
fall of the hand are equal. 

MEASURE, ternary or triple, is that wherein the fall is 
double to the riſe; or where two minims are played during 
a fall, and but one in a riſe. To this purpoſe, the num- 
ber 3 is placed at the beginning of the lines, when the 
meaſure is intended to be triple; and a C, when the mea- 
ſure is to be common or double. This riſing and falling 
of che hands was called by the Greeks agoy and Seo. 
St. Auguſtine calls it p/auſus and the Spaniards compas. 
See Ars1s and Tuxsis. | 

MEASURES, powder, in Artillery, are made of copper, and 
contain from au ounce to twelve pounds: thele are very 
convenient in a ſiege, when guns or mortars are loaded 
with looſe powder, eſpecially in ricochet firing, &c. 

MEASURING, MexsURAT1ON, defined geometrical/y, is 
the aſſuming any certain quantity, and expreihng the 
proportion of other ſimilar quantities to the ſame. 

MEASURING, defined popularly, is the uling a certain known 
meaſure, and determining thereby the preciſe extent, 

uantity, or capacity of any thing. 

5 in the general, makes the practical part of 
GEOMETRY. From the various ſubjects whereon it is 
employed, it acquires various names, and conſtitutes 
various arts. Thus 

Me asuRIxG of lines, or quantities of one dimenſion, we 
call LONGIMETRY ; and when thoſe lines are not ex- 
tended parallel to the horizon, ALTIMETRY. When the 
different altitudes of the two extremes of the line are alone 
regarded, we call it LEVELLING. 


4 R | ME aSURING 


ME C 


MeasvuRinG of ſuperficies, or quantities of two dimenſions, 
is rarioully denominated, according to its ſubjects: when 
converſant about lands, it is called GEOD M8lA, or SUR=- | 
VEYING : in other caſes, it is called ſimply me«/uring. 
The inftruments uſed are the ten-foot rod, chain, com- 
pals, circumferentor, &c. 

MEASURING of Vids, or quantitics of three dimenſions, 
we call $STERtOVMETRY; where it is converſant about 
the capacities of veſlels, or the liquors they contain par- 
ticularly, CAUGING, 

The initruments for this are the gauging-rod, ſliding- 
rule, &c. : 
From the definition of mea/trring, where the meaſure is 
expreſſed to be timilar or homogeneous to, i. e. of the ſame 
kind with the thing meaſured, it is evident, that in the 
firſt caſe, or in quantities of one dimenſion, the meaſurc 
mult be a line; in the ſecond, a ſuperficics ; and in the 
third, a ſolid. For a line, v. gr. cannot meaſure a ſur- 
face; to meaſure, being no more than to apply the known 
quantity to the unknown, till the two become equal. 
Now a ſarface has breadth, and a line has none: and if 
one line have no breadth, two or a hundred have none. 
A line, therefore, can never be applied ſo often to a ſur- 
ſace, as to be equal to it, i.e. to meaſure it. And from the 
like realoning it is evident, a ſuperficies, which has no 
depth, cannot become equal to, i. e. cannot mcaſicre, a 
ſolid. which has. 3 
While a line continues ſuch, it may be meaſured by any 
part of itſelf: but when the line begins to flow, and to 
generate a new dimenſion, the meaſure muſt keep pace, 
and flow too; i.e. as the one commences ſuperficies 
the other muſt do fo too. Thus we come to have /quare 
meaſures, and cubic meuſures. 

Hence we ſee why the meaſure of @ circle is an arch, or 
part of the circle ; for a right line can only touch a circle 
in one point, but the periphery of a circle conſiſts of in- 
Unite points, The right line therefore, to meaſure the 
circle, muit be a plied infinite times, which is impoſſible. 
Again, the right line only touches the circle in a mathe- 
matical point; which has no parts or dimenſions, and 
has confequently no magnitude; but a thing that has no 
magnitude or dimenſions, bears no proportion to another, 
that has; and cannot therefore meaſure it: Hence we 
fee the reaſon of the diviſion of circles into 360 parts 
or arches, called degrees. See Arch, CIRCLE, and 
DEGREE. 

Mr asURING triangles, or from three given ſides or angles, 
to determine all the reſt, is called Tk1GoNOME TRY. 
MeasurING f the air, its preſſure, ſpring, &c. is called 
AEROME TRY, Or PNEUMATICS. 

MEAT, c:/bus. See Toon. 

Mars, dreſſing of. Sec DRESSING. 

MzaTs, dry. Sce NEROPHAGY. 

Mars, white, Sce WHITE. | 
MEATUS awuditorics, the entrance of the Ear; that is a 
cartilaginous ſubſtance, irregularly divided with fleſhy 
membranous interpolitions in ſeveral parts of it, not un- 
like the brouchi in the lungs, only that the fleſhy fibres 
are here thicker. The inner part, or that next the brain, 
is bony. It is lined throughout with a thin membrane, 
derived from the ikin, which is continued on the mem- 
brana tympani, where it becomes thinner. See Tab. 
nat. (Oftecl.) fig. 13. lit. . 

From the beginning of the mcatus, almoſt half-way, ariſe 
a great number of imall hairs, at whoſe roots iilues the 
car-wax, which is entangled in thoſe hairs, the better to 
break the impetus of the external air, and prevent its too 
tuddenly ruſhing in on the membrana tympani. 
MearTUs cy/ticus. See CrsTicus Dudtus. 

MeaTus urinarius, or urinary paſſage, in women, is very 
ſhort, lined internally with a very thin membrane z next 
to which is a coat of a white ſubſtance. "Through this 
coat, from ſome Jlacun in it, paſs ſeveral ducts, which 
convey a limpid glutinous matter, ſerving to anoint the 
extremity of the urethra, Sc Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 
9 lit. fig. 11. lit. &. 

MEB, or e- MBE, in Ornithology, the name of a water- 
bird of the larus or GUL1.-kind, which is all over of a 
dulky grey on its upper part; its head is blackiſh at the 
top, and the beak is red; the legs are ſhort and black, 
and the wings very long, reaching beyond the tail when 
folded. 

MECAXOCEHITI, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
the. piper langum hiumilius, or ſmall American long pep- 
per. 

MECHANICS, Mtcnanica, Myxavxn, a mixed mathe- 
matical ſcience, which conliders motion, and Goring 


* 


powers, their nature and laws, with the effects thercof, 


in machines, &c. It is diſtinguiſhed by Sir Ifaac New. 
ton into practical and rational mechanics: the former 
treats of the mechanical powers and of their various com- 
binations : rational mechanics comprehends the whole 
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theary of motion, and thews when the powers or forces 
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are given, how to determine the motions that are pry 
duced by them; and vice verſa, ; 
That part. of mechanics, which couſiders the motion qt 
bodies ariſing from gravity, is by ſome called sr Ae; 
in diſtinction from that part which conſiders the mech 25 
cal powers, and their application, and which is properly 
called mechauics, See NECHANICAL Peers. ! 
The term mechanics has of old been, and ſtill is, uſed in 
a double ſenſe in very different fciences, both with reſpect 
to their objects and principles. For the name mehy,,.. 
is applied equaliy to that ſcience which treats of the equi. 
librium and compariſon of powers; and to that ſcicnce 
in which the nature, generation, and alteration of motion 
are explained. To avoid ambiguity, therefore, it would 
be proper to give the name ſlatics to the ſcience of the 
equilibrium and comparifon of powers, and to reſtrain 
the rerm mechanics to the ſcience of motion. 
"Theſe two ſciences not only differ as to their objects and 
principles, but alfo with reſpect to the times in which 
they have been cultivated. Some of the principles of i 
tics were eſtabliſhed by Arctiimedes ; but Galileo laid the 
firſt foundation of mechanics, when he inveſtigated the 
deſcent of heavy bodies; and fince his time, by the aſſiſt. 
ance of the new methods of computation, a great pro. 
greſs has been made, particularly by Sir Haac Newton, in 
his Principia. This admirable work is now rendered 
more accellible to beginners by the learned comment gf 
the fathers le Seur and Jacquier, printed, with the text, 
at Geneva, 1739, 4to. 1742, 4 vols. 4to. We hae 
alſo the ſciences of itatics and mechinics treated of wider 
the name of Phoronomia, by the late learned profeſor 
Herman. Amſt. 1716, 4to. Mr. Euler's 3: anicy, 
ſive de Motns Scientia, is ſuſſicientlyrecommended by th 
name of che author, well known as one of the moſt cmi- 
nent mathematicians in Europe. This work, however, 
did not efcape the cenſure of a late ingenious writer; but, 
granting the juſtneſs of his remarks, it may be ſaid, that 
a few inaccurate expreſſions, owing to analogies carried 
too far, and to the ityle of inſiniteſimals, are but nal 
flaws in ſuch a work. As to ſtatics, the ſubject has been 
almoſt exhauſted by Varignon, in lis Mecanique, Pars, 
I725, 2 vol. gto. 
The doctrine of machines or engines is a principal branch 
of mechanics; but has not us yet been treated as it de- 
ſerves. We ſhall here inſert a few obſervations on this 
uſeful ſubject, from a late eminent author. 
In treating of machines, we ſhould conſider the weight 
that is to be raiſed, the power by which it is to be raiſed, 
and the inſtrument or engine by which this effect 15 19 
be produced. There are two principal problems that 
ought to be reſolved in treating of each of them. 
The firſt is, to determine the proportion which the power 
and weight ought to have to each other, that they may 
juft ſuſtain one another, or be in æquilibrio. 
The ſecond is, to determine what ought to be the pro- 
portion of the power and weight to each other, in a gen 
machine, that it may produce the greateſt effect pollibly, 
in a given time. 
All the writers on mechanics treat of the firſt of theſe 
problems, but few have conſidered the fecond, thong 
cqually uſeful with the other. DOPE 
As to the firſt problem, this general rule holds in 5 
powers : ſuppoſe the engine to move, aud reduce toe le. 
locities of the power and weight to the reſpective % 
rections in which they act; find the proportions of thok 
velocitics ; then if the power be to the weight, 45 tr 
velocity of the weight is to the velocity of the nib 
or, which amounts to the ſame thing, if the power mi 
tiplied by its velocity, gives the fame product 25 4 
weight multiplied by its velocity, this is the cafe v oy 
the power and weight ſuſtain each other, and de 
equilibrio; fo that in this caſe, the one would x" pe 8 
over the other, if the engine was at relt ; and i n 0 
motion, it would continue to proceed uniformly, ! 4 
were not for the friction of its parts, and other k. 
ſiſtances. 
The ſecond general problem in me: ih beo ber 
tlie proportion which the power and weight oug che 
to each other, that when the power prevails, * be pr0- 
chine is in motion, the greateſt eltect potlible * 5 
duced by it in a given time. It is manifeſt, * > n 
an enquiry of the greateſt importance, thoug! pole 
treated w $53 When the power 1s only a "eg he 
than that which is ſufficient to ſuſlain the Wye 110 
motion is too flow ; and though a greater wegh 55 j 
in this caſe it is not ſufficient to compenlate = "hi 
time. When the weight 1s much lets (han! voſt a 
the power is able to ſuſtain, it is raiſed in Jets time:! 
this may happen not to be ſullicic 
lots ariſing from the ſmallneſs of the load. he weight 
fore, to be determined when the produc 2. for hi 
multiplied by its velocity, is the greateſt ps : Is ume; 
product meaſures the effect of the engine in Sine ach 
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ways the greater in proportion as tlic weight 
ſed is greater, and as the velocity with which 


which is al. 
which is * reater. We thall therefore ſubjoin ſome 
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— power prevails, and the engine begins to move, 


: icht is at firſt gradually accelerated. 
the motion f che — being 42 rn its 
3 accelerating the motion of the weight de- 
bo while the velocity of the weight aac 1 . 
the action of a ſtream of water, or air, upon a w el, is 

be eſtimated only from the exceſs of the velocity of 
th ſuid above the velocity already acquired by the part 
-1 4 ine which it ſtrikes, or from their relative ve- 
Ke Fo the other hand, the weight of the load that 
* raiſed, and the friction, tend to retard the motion 
1 engine anch when theſe forces, viz. thoſe that tend 
: in it, and thof: that tend to retard it, become 
- ual, the engine then proceeds with the uniform motion 
: acquired. 
er eee 
locity of the ream, A C, tha veloc Y ly rt 0 the 
ane whic ikes, when the motion of the machine 
3 3 4 WY CB will repreſent their relative 
velocity, upon which the effect of the engine depends. 
It is known that the action of a fluid, upon a given plane, 
is as the ſquare of this relative velocity z conſequently the 
weight raiſed by the engine, when its motion becomes uni- 
form, being equal to this action, it is licewiſe as the ſquare 
of CB. Let this be multiplied by A C, the velocity of 
the part of the engine impelled by 1 3 z and — 
efettof the engine in a given time will be proportiona 
CxCB?='(ſuppoling CB to be biſeQed in D) 
1. 2CD x DB, ACxCD xDB; conſequently, 
the effect of the engine is greateſt when the product of 
AC, CD, and DB is greateſt. But it is eaſy to ſee, that 
this product is greateſt, when the parts AC, C D, and 
DB, are equal; for if you deſcribe a ſemicircle upon 
AD, and the perpendicular CE meet the circle in E, 
then A CxCD=CE2, and is greateſt, when C is the 
centre of the circle; ſo that in order that ACxCD x 
DB may be the greatelt poſſible, A D mult be biſected 
in C; and CB having 1 3 in * * 2 
that AC, C D, DB, mu equal; or that , the 
velocity of the part of the 9 impelled by the ſtream, 
ough: to be but one third of A B, the velocity of the 
ſtream. In this caſe, when (abſtracting gage pn 
the engine acts with the utmoſt advantage; the weight 
raiſed * is to the weight that would juſt ſuſtain the 
force of the ſtream, as the ſquare of CB, the relative 
relocity of the engine and ſtream, to the ſquare of A B, 
which would be the relative velocity, it the wal oc 
quieſcent z that is, as 2X2 to 3X 3, or 4 to. 9. There- 
— that tlie engine may have the renter 1 2 
it ought to be loaded with no more than? of the weight, 
which is juſt able to ſuſtain the 2 od the 17 Sce 
lac Laurin's Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcov. p. 
171. and Fluxions, art. 908. 
Again, ſuppoſe that a given weight P, (fig. 51.) deſcend- 
W * 8 in * rer 1 7 4 ö 22 weight 
, Iixewiſe given, by the rope that paſſes over 
the fixed 2 M) 1 — * inclined plane B D, the 
height of which BA is given ; and let it be required to 
ind the poſition of this plane, along which W will be 
rated in the leaſt time, from the horizontal line A D to 
B, — 0 C be the plane upon which if W ys - 
It would be exactly ſuſtained by P; in which caſe, P is 
to Was AB to BC. But W * the force with which 
it tends to deſcend along the plane BD, as BD to AB; 
8 the weight P is to that force, as B D toBC. 
A herclore the excels of P above that force (which exceſs 
is the po "er that accelelerates the motion of P and W) 
5t0P, BD—-BCto BD; or taking BH upon BC 
equal t. B D, as CH to BD. But it is known that the 
{paces deſcribed by motions uniformly accelerated, are 
- the compound ratio of the forces which produce 
ow and the ſquares of the times ; or, 7 the 
dune of the time is directly as the ſpace deſcribed 
m that time, and inverſely as the Nes conſe- 
gr dl the ſquare of the time, in which B D 
* Glcribed by W, will be directly as BD, and 
2 
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x {dy a and will be leaſt when A is a mini- 
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of this kind, that may be demonſtrated from the 
lementary geometry; wiſhing that farther im- 
may be made in this moſt uſeful part of 


iBCis variable) when B. 
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cn + CH, is a minimum. 


ſum of two quantities is given, their 


Prod 
um when they are equal to each other; 


But it is to be carefully obſerved, that when the ſine of 
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ſo it is manifeſt, that, when their product is given, theft 
ſum muſt be a minimum, when they are equal. Thus it 
iscvident, that as in . 50. the rectangle or product of the 
equal parts AC and CD wasequalto CHa; ſo the rectangle 
of any two unequal parts, into which A Þ may be divided, 
is leſs than C E?, and AD, is the leaſt ſum of any two 
quantities, the product of which is equal to C E?, But te 


; + , 
product of ., and CH is BC?, and conſequently 


CH 
given : therefore the ſum of IT and CH is leaſt, when 


theſc parts are equal, that is; when CH is equal to BC, 
or BD equal to 2 B C. It appears, therefore, that when 
the power P and weight W are given, and WW js to be 
raiſed by an inclined plane, from the level of a gixen point 
A to the given point B in the leaſt time pothble ; we ove 
firſt to find the plane B C, upon which W would he 
ſuſtained by P, aud to take the plane ; double in length 
of the plane BC; or we arc to make uſe of the planc 
B D, upon which a weight that is double of W could be 
ſuſtained by the power P. 
For another example, ſuppoſe a fluid, moving with the 
velocity and direction A C, (Av. 52), ſtrike the plane 
CE; and ſuppoſe that this plane moves parallel to itſelf 
in the direction C B, perpendicular to CA, or that it 
cannot move in any other direction. Then let it be re- 
uired to find the moſt advantageous poſition of the planc 
E, that it may receive the greateſt impulſe from the 
action of the fluid. Let AP be perpendicular to CE in 
P, draw AK parallel to CB, and let P K be perpendi- 
cular upon it in K, and AK will meaſure the force with 
which any partici» of the fluid impels the plane EC, in 
the direction C 3. For the force of any fuch particle 
being repreſented by AC, let this force be refolved into 
A Q parallel to EC, and AP perpendicular to it ; and 
it is maniſeſt, that the latter AP only hoe any effect vnon 
the plane CE. Let this force AP be refolved into the 
force A L perpendicular to CB, and the force A K 
rape to it; then it is manifeſt, that the former, Al,, 
as no effect in promoting the motion of the plane in the 
direction C B: fo that the latter A K, only, meaſures 
the effort by which the particle promotes the motion of 
the plane CE in the direction CB. Let EMand EN 
be perpendicular to CA and CB, in M and N; and 
the number of particles, moving with directions parallel 
to AC, incident upon the plane CE, will be as E M. 
Therefore the effort of the fluid upon CE being as the 
force of each particle, and the number of particles to- 
gether, it will be as AKxEM; or, becauſe A K is to 
z « 
AP'((=EM)) as EN to CE, as — ſo that 
CE being given, the problem is reduced to this, to ſind 
when EM XnE N is the greateſt poſſible or a maximum. 
But becauſe the ſum of EM and of EN*(=CM*) is 
given, being always equal to CE?, it follows that EN* 
x IE M', is greateſt, when E N' g= CE*; in the fame 
manner as it was demonſtrated above, that when the ſum 
of AC and CB . 50.) was given, ACC B was 
greateſt, when AC g AB. But when EN EM is 
reateſt, its ſquare root E NE M' is of neceſſity at the 
— time greateſt. Therefore the action of the fluid upon 
the plane CE, in the direction CB, is greateſt when 
E N*=+ CET, and conſequently E M*=2? CF: ; that is, 
when E M, the fine of the angle ACE, in which the 
ſtream ſtrikes the plane, is to the radius, as the 2 to 
; in which cale it eaſily appears, from the trigono- 
metrical tables, that this angle is of 54“ 44“ 
Several uſeful problems in mechanics may be reſolved by 
what was ſhewn in the preceding paragraph. If we re 
preſent the velocity of the wind bo AC, a ſection of the 
fail of a wind-mill perpendicular to its length by CE, 
as it follows from the nature of the engine, that its axis 
ought to be turned directly towards the wind, and the 
ſail can only move in a direction perpendicular to the 
axis, it appears, that when the motion begins, the wind 
will have the greateſt effect to produce this motion, when 
the angle ACE, in which the wind ſtrikes the fail, is of 
54% 447. In the ſame manner, if CB repreicnt the 
direction of the motion of a ſhip, or the poſition of her 
keel, abſtracting from her lee-way, and AC be the di- 
rection of the wind, perpendicular to her way, then the 
moſt advantageous poſition of the fail C E, to promote 
her motion in the direQtion CB, is when the angle ACE, 
in which the wind [trikes the fail, is of 54% 44. The 
beit poſition of the rudder, where it may have the greateſt 
effect in turning round the ſhip, is determined in like 
manner. And the ſame angle enters likewiſe into the 
determination of the figure of the rhombuſes that form 
the baſes of the cells in which the bees depoſit their 
honey, in the moſt frugal manner. See Hoxt v-C':mb. 
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the angle ACE is to the radius as / 2 t;to v/ 3; or, 
which is the ſame thing, when its tangent is to the ra- 
dius, as the diagonal of a ſquare to its ſide; this is the 
moſt advantageous angle only at the beginning of the 
motion of the engine; ſo that the ſails of a common 
wind-mill ought to be ſo ſituated, that the wind may in- 
deed ſtrike them in a greater angle than that of 549. 44”. 
For it is demonſtrable, that when any part of the engine 
has acquired the velocity c, the effort of the wind upon 
that part will be greateſt, when the tangent of the angle 
in which the wind ſtrikes it is to the radius, not as the 


Va to t, but 2 * 1, the velocity of the 
aa 


wind being repreſented by a. If, for example, g a; 
then the tangent of the angle A CE ought to be double 
of the radius; that is, the angle ACE ought to be of 
935 26“. If c=a; then ACE ought to be of 74 10. 
This obſervation is of the more importance, becauſe, in 
this engine, the velocity of the parts of the ſail remote 
from the axis, bears a conſiderable proportion to the ve- 
locity of the wind, and perhaps ſometimes is equal to it; 
and becauſe a learned author, Mr. Daniel Bernoulli, has 
drawn an oppoſite concluſion from his computations in 
his Hydrodynamics, by miſtaking a minimum for a maxi- 
mum; where he infers, that the angle in which the 
wind ſtrikes the ſail, ought to decreaſe as the diſtance 
from the axis of motion increaſes ; that if c=a, the 
wind ought to ſtrike in an angle of 45: and that if the 
{ail be in one plane, it ought to be inclined to the wind, 
at a medium, in an angle of 50%. How he fell into 
theſe miſtakes is ſhewn by Mr. Mac Laurin, in his 
Vluxions, 5914. 

In like manner, though the angle ACE of 54 44 be 
the moſt advantageous at the beginning of * motion, 
when a ſhip ſails with a fide wind; yet it ought to be en- 
larged afterwards as the motion increaſes, In general, 
let Aa, (Hg. 52.) parallel to C B, be to AC, as the ve- 
locity which the engine has already acquired in the di- 
rection CB, to that of the ſtream; upon AC produced 
take AD to AC as 4 to 3, draw D G parallel to CB, 
and let a circle deſcribed from the centre C with the 
radius Ca, meet DG in g; and the plane CE ſhall be 
in the moſt advantageous  Alerw for promoting the mo- 
tion of the engine, when it biſects the angle a s g. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that a direct wind always pro- 
motes the motion of a ſhip, the ſail being perpendicular 
to the wind, more than any fide-wind ; and this has been 
affirmed in ſeveral late ingenious treatiſes ; but, to pre- 
vent miſtakes, we are obliged to obſerve, that Mr. Mac 
Laurin has demonſtrated the contrary, in his Treatiſe of 
Fluxions, 5919; where other inſtances of this fecond 
general problem in mechenics are given, to which we 
refer. See Mac Laurin's Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Philoſophical Diſcoveries, book 11. chap. 3. p. 173. 

MecHanical, ſomething that relates to mechanics, or is 
regulated by tke nature and laws of motion. 

In which tenſe we ſay, mechanical powers, mechanical 
2 or affections, mechanical principles, reaſoning, 
nowlege, &c. 

Mecnanicarl afefiens are ſuch properties in matter, as 
reſult from their figure, bulk, and motion. 

MecHaNnicaAL cauſes are thoſe founded on ſuch affections. 

MECHANICAL force, See FoRCE. 

Mecuavicar /elutions are accounts of things on the fame 
principles. 

MECH ANIOAL phii»ſophyis the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call the corpuſcutar philsſophy ; viz. that which explains 
the phenomena of nature, and the operations of corpo- 
real things, on the principles of mechanics; viz. the 
motion, gravity, figure, arrangement, diſpoſition, great- 
neſs, or ſmallneſs of the parts which compoſe natural 
bodies. See CORP USCULAR, 


machines which are uſed for raiſing greater weights, or 
overcoming greater reſiſtances than could be effected by 
the natural ſtrength without them; the power or ſtrength 
being applied to one part of the machine, and another 
art of the machine applied to the weight or reſiſtance. 
he ſimple machines whereby power is gained, are fix in 
number, viz. the LEVER, the wheel and axle or Axis in 
peritrochio, the PULLEY (or rather ſyſtem of pullies), the 
inclined PLANE, the WEDGE, and the scREW. Of 
theſe, all ſorts of mechanical engines do conſiſt: and in 
treating of them, ſo as to ſettle their theory, we muſt 
conſider them as mathematically exact, and moving with- 
out friction. Although theſe machines are treated of at 
large under their proper heads, it may not be amiſs to 
give a ſhort account of them all here. 
1. A lever is an inflexible bar, turning upon a ſupportin 
prop as its center or motion, which muſt be firm Ms: 


— . 


There are three kinds of levers, and in each of 


threads or ſpirals of the ſcrew. Thereſore, the vel 


to bear the lever and the weight with which it is 22 
em 
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the velocity of each point is directly as its dH 
the prop. l & u "0 0G ſro 
A lever is ſaid to be of the firſt kind when the nun. 
tween the weight and the power. Here, che er 15 be. 
weight balance each other, when the power Ir T and 
portion to the weight as the diſtance of the * * E 
the prop is to the diſtance of the power from * Tom 
if a weight be twenty pounds, and at one foot „ron. 
prop, a power of one pound at twenty feet from 
will balance the weight, ſuppoſing the lever ifolf 10 
no weight. To this ſort of lever may be reduced 8 * 
crows, ſciſſars, pinchers, candle. ſnuffers, and ti. 7 = 
A lever is ſaid to be of the ſecond kind, when t Favs 
is between the prop and the power. Here the 
weight balance each other when the power is 13 R 
tion to the weight as the diſtance of the weight Pl n 
prop is bo the diſtance of the power from it. Of 5 
ort are doors turning on hinges, oars oy 
as are fixed at the — = mehr... 
A lever is ſaid to be of the third kind when the 
between the weight and the prop. In this = K 
and weight balance each other, when the r. 
proportion to the weight, as the diſtance of the wei 10 
from the prop is to the diſtance of the power from þ- 
but this lever is never uſed where power is wanted! Th 
gained; for in it, the intenſity of the power a b 4 
muſt always exceed the intenſity of the weight * 
raiſed, or reſiſtance to be overcome. Of this ſort 
the bones of our legs and arms, and the wheels of «| 
and watches. mY 
2. In the wheel and axle, where the power is anvl; 
the wheel, and the weight drawn 18 a 1 
round the axle, the velocity of the power is to the velo⸗ 
city of the weight, as the circumference ef the wheel 
is to the circumference of the axle, and the advant: 
gained by the machine is in the ſame proportion: forthe 
wer and weight balance each other when the power ig 
in proportion to the weight, as the circumference of the 
axle is to the circumference of the wheel. See 7:1. 
Mech. fig. 7. This machine is the principal part of 2 
common crane. 
3. A pulley, that only turns on its axis, and does net 
riſe with the weight, ſerves only to change the direction 
of the power; for it gives no mechanical advantage 
thereto. But when, beſides the upper pullics, which 
turn round in a fixed frame, or block, there is a block -£ 
pullies moving equally faſt with the weight, the velocity 
of the weight is to the velocity of the power as one i; 
to twice the number of pullies in the moveable block: 
and the power and weight balance each other when the 
power is in proportion to the weight, as one is to twice 
the number of pullies in the moveable block. 
4+ An inclined PLANE is like one half of a wedge which 
has been cut in two equal parts lengthwiſe. A weight 
raiſed, or a reſiſtance moved, by an inclined plane, moves 
only through a ſpace equal to the height of hat machine, 
in the time that the power drives it through a ſpace equal 
to its whole length. Thereſore, the velocity of the power 
is in proportion to the velocity of the weight, as the length 
of the machine is to its thickneſs or height at the back 
and the power and weight balance each other when the 
power is in proportion to the weight, as the thicknels ot 
the plane is to its length. All edge tools, which are 
chamſered (or ground down only on ene {ide to the edge} 
w_ inclined planes, as far as the chamfer goes from the 
edge : 
5. A wedge, in the common form, is like two incline! 
planes, joined together at their baſes; and the thicknels 
of theſe planes (oppoſite their ſharp edges) make the 
back of the wedge, to which the power of the iledge et 
hammer is applied in cleaving of wood. : 
When two equal reſiſtances act perpendicularly againſt 
oppoſite ſides of the wedge, and a power acts perpend- 


he Weight 


cularly againſt the back of the wedge, the velocity of the 


power is in proportion to the velocity of the reſiſtance, 0 
either ſide, as the length of the fide is to half the thick- 
neſs of the back : and the power balances the reſiſtance 
of the wood, when the power is in proportion to the 
reſiſtance, as half the thickneſs of the Ui of the we!g* 
is to the length of either of its ſides, if the ſharp 
edge goes to the bottom of the cleft in the wood dt, 
when the wood ſplits before the wedge, as it generally 
does, the power balances the reſiſtance, when the former 
is to the latter as half the thickneſs of the wedge _ 
it is driven quite into the wood) is to the whole lengt , 

the cleft below the back of the wedge. a 
6. The /crew may be conſidered as if it were an f ine 

plane, wrapt round a cylinder. In this machine, on 
power muſt turn the cylinder quite round, in the 110 
that the weight or reſiſtance {os in a common Pr. 
moves through a ſpace equal to the diſtance betwee? © 


* 
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of the power is in * to the TOY | the 0 
e, as the circumference of a circle, deſeribe. 
2 is to the diſtance between the ſpirals of the 
by the P K* power and reſiſtance balance each other, 
ſcrew * mY rmer is to the latter as the diſtance between 
whe = . to the circumference of the circle deſcribed 
the ſpira 5 This machine, beſides the advantage pe- 
by the Pe, has generally the benefit of the wheel 
Aae, on account of the winch or lever by which it 
0 — ſimple machines, all the moſt compound en- 
Of oy : de world are made. As the ſcrew includes the 
2 x lane and two equally inclined planes make the 
me 7 er have all the mechanical powers combined to- 
* common fact, if it be turned by the fly; for 
bs ve have alſo the lever, the wheel and axle, and the 
hes f 
5 zn a frame A BC D, Tab. IV. Mechanics, fi | 53. 
caſtened by the nut O upon the ſtand 0 O, and held to- 
l os by the pillars V W and , is adapted firſt the 
. E F, whoſe fans or flics may be put in motion by 
* atk. or drawn by a hair faſtened at F, which 12 
preſents the lever and balance: at right angles - this 
piece is 2 the perpendicular ſpindle G II having 
* 

Sas - — This endleſs ſcrew or worm takes the 
ſew teeth of the wheel K, which is the axis in per 
trochio, and, in turning round, winds up the ſtring LN 
upon its axis, which paſſing round the pullies at M and 
N, or drawing by a tackle of five, raiſes the weight P. 
But as the ſcrew has no progreſſive motion on its axis, it 
cannot here be ſaid to comprehend the inclined plane; 
therefore, in order to make this machine take in all the 
mechanical powers, we may add the inclined plane, r q R, 
by making it reſt on the ground at QR, and on the pillar 
qB, at qr, and thereby the force of the power drawing 
at F, will be farther increaſed in the proportion of Q'l 
to TS. The whole force gained by this machine is 
found by comparing the ſpace gone through by the point 
F, with the height through which the weight is raiſed, 
in any determinate number of revolutions of F. A hun- 
dred pounds weight at P will be eaſily raiſed by the hair 
of a man's head drawing at F. 
If an engine conſtructed in this manner be uſed for 
raiſing a weight, by means of a power applied to the fly, 
the power will balance the Weg, if it be in proportion 
to the weight as the velocity of the weight is to the ve- 
locity of the fly. Now, conſidering how fait the fly 
moves with reſpect to the motion of the weight, it is 
evident, that a crane, conſtructed in the manner of a 
common jack, would be an engine of very great power. 
But then the time loſt in raiſing the weight would alſo be 
very great: for, in any machine or engine whatever, the 
time loſt in working it will be as great as the power gained 
by it. 
it machines or engines could be made without friction, 
the leaſt degree of power added to that which balances 
the weight, would be ſufficient to raiſe it. In the lever, 
the friction is next to nothing; in the wheel and axle it 
is but ſmall: in the pullies it is very conſiderable ; and 
in the inclined plane, wedge, and ſcrew, it is very great. 
The univerſal law or principle in all mechanica/ machines 
or engines, made to gain power, is, that the power gained 
will be always as great as the velocity of the power c- 
ceeds the velocity of the weight or reſiſtance: and, upon 
this principle, if is eaſy to compute the power, force, or 
achrantage, of any ſimple machine or compound engine, 
whatever. 

L. gr. If the body A (Tab. Mechanics, fg. 6.) be triple 
the body B, and each of them be ſo fixed to the extremi- 
ties of a lever A B, whoſe fulcrum, or fixed point is C, 
as that the diſtance of B C be triple the diſtance C A; 
the lever cannot be inclined on either ſide, but the ſpace 
BE, paſſed over by the leſs body, will be triple the ſpace 
AT), paſſed over by the great one. So that their mo- 
1025 or moments will be equal, and the two bodies in 
cquilibrio. 

ence that noble challenge of Archimedes, datis viribus, 
datum ponds movere; for as the diſtance CB may be in- 
creaſed minitely, the power or moment of A may be 
ncrealed infinitely. So that the whole of mechanics is 
reduced to the tollowing problem. 


= body, as A, with 11s velocity C, and alſo any ether body, 
— 1 wp. given z, to fund the velocity nccc//ary to male the 
A Gr quantity of mation, in B, equal to the moment 0 
Nr Here, ſinee the moment of any body 
3 » the rectangle under the velocity, and the 
which Md matter; as B: A:. C: to a fourth term, 
moment e 2 the celerity 2 to B, do make its 
8 equa to that of A, Wherefore in any machine 
Line, if the velocity of the power be made to the 


ve Ocity of th , . G a 
: e weight, reciprocally as the weight is to 
\ OL. III. Na Ny 55 P a ng 
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e endleſs ſcrew H, which may be alſo conſider- 
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the power; ſuch power will always ſuſtain, or, if tlie 
3 be a little increaſed, it will move the weight. 

et, for inſtance, A B be a lever, whoſe fulcrum is at C, 
and let it be moved into the pofition a C5, Here, tlie 
velocity of any point in the lever is as the diſlance from 
the centre. For let the point A deſcribe the arch A a, 
and the point B the arch EI then thefc arches will be 
the ſpaces deſcribed by the two motions: but ſince the 
motions are both made in the ſame time, the ſpaces will 
be as the velocities. But it is plain, the arches A @ and 
B will be to one another, as their radii A C and CB, 
becauſe the ſectors AC a, and BC , are ſimilar: where- 
fore the velocities of the points A and B are as their 
diſtances from the centre C. 
Now, if any powers be applicd to the ends of the lever 
A and B, in order to raiſe its arms up and down; their 
force will be expounded by the perpendiculars $ a, and 
N; which, being as the right ſines of the former arches, 
a A and I B, will be to one another alſo as the radii AC 
and CB; wherefore the velocities of the powers are alfo 
as their diſtances from the centre. And 'nce the mo- 
ment of any body is as its weight, or gravitating force, 
and its velocity, conjunctly; if different powers or 
weights be applied to the lever, their moments will al- 
ways be as the weights and the diſtances from the centre 
conjunctly. Wherefore, if to the ſame lerer there be 
two powers or weights applied reciprocally proportional 
to their diſtances from the centre, their moments will be 
equal; and if they act contrarily, as in the caſe of a 
ſteclyard, the lever will remain in anhorizontal poſition, or 
the balance will be in equilibrio. And thus it is eaſy 
to conceive how the weight of one pound may be made 
to equibalance a thouſand, &c, 
Hence alſo it is plain, that the force of the power is not 
at all increafed by engines; only the velocity of the 
weight in either lifting or drawing is fo diminiſhed by the 
application of the inſtrument, as that the moment of the 
weight is not greater than the ſorce-of the power. Thus, 
for inſtance z if any force can raiſe a pound weight with 
a given velocity, it is impoſſible by any engine to eſfect, 
that the fame power thall raife two pound weight with the 
fame velocity: but by an engine it may be made to raiſe 
two pound weight, with half the velocity ; or 1000 times 
the weight with 79 v of the former velocity. 
We ſhall here introduce into one view, an account of 
the principal methods that have occurred to us of ex- 
plaining and demonſtrating the fundamental property of 
the ſcveral mcchonical powers. It has been already ob- 
ſerved, that, with regard to the lever, when any two 
forces act againſt each other on its arms, they will conti- 
nue in equilibrio, if their quantities arc inverſely as the 
diſtances between the points to which they are applied, 
and the point or fulcrum round which the lever turns. 
The demonſtration commonly aſeribed to Archimedes, is 
founded upon this principle, that when 2ny cylindric or 
priſmatic body is applied upon a lever, it has the ſame 
eftect as if its whole weight was united and applied at the 
middle point of its axis. Let A B, Tab. IV. Mechanics, fig. 
54-beacylincer, of an uniform texture, Cits middle point; 
and it is maniteſt, that if the point C be ſupported, the 
equal haives of the cylinder, C A and CB, will balance 
each other avout the point C, and the body will remain 
in cquilibrio. Let the cylinder A B be diſtinguiſhed in- 
to any uncyual parts, AD and DB; biſect AN in E, 
and 2.3 in F; then a power applied at E, equal to tlie 
weight of che part AD, with a contrary direction, will 
ſuſtain it; and a power applied at F, equal to the weipht 
of the hart ) B, with a contrary direction, will ſuſtain 
that part; fo that hefe two powers acting at E and F. 
reſpectively equal to the weights of AD and DB, have 
preciſely the ſame effect as a prop at C, ſuſtaining the 
whole cylinder A B, and may be confidered as in equi- 
librio with a power, acting at C, equal to the whole 
weight ot the cylinder. But the dittance CEC A 
AE=4 A35-4AD=EDB; and, in like manner, the 
diſtance CF=CB-BF=f AB—=Zz DR=Zz AD; con- 
ſequently CE is to CF as DB o A I; that is, 25 
the power apphed at F to the power applied at E, theft 
being in equitibrio with the weight of the whole cy- 
linder applied at C. From which it appears, that powers 
applied at E and F, which are to each other in the pro- 
portion of CIT to CE, ſuſtain one another about the 
centre C. 
It has been objected by M. Huygens, and others, to this 
demonſtration of Archimedes, that, when the whole 
cylinder is diſtinguiſhed into two fegments, part of the 
weight ot the greater ſegment acts on the ſame fide of 
the fulcrum with the leſſer ſegment ; and, therefore, 
when the whole weight of the greater ſegment is con- 
tracted into its middle point on one ſide of the fulcrum, 
and ads altogether againſt the letier tegment, it requires 
ſome proof to ſhew, that this contracted weight will be 
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balanced by the weight of the leſſer ſegment. M. Huy- 
yens propoſed a method of his on, depending on a 
poſtulatum aſſumed in common with Archimedes, and 
needing demonſtration, viz. that when equal bodies are 
placed on the arms of a lever, the one which is fartheſt 
from the fulcrum will prevail and raiſe the other up. 

Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates the fundamental propo- 
ſition concerning the lever, from the reſolution of mo- 
tion: let C, /g 55. be the centre of motion in the lever 
K L; let A and B be any two powers applied to it at K 
and I, acting in the directions K A and LB. From the 
centre of motion C, let C M and CN be perpendicular 
to thoſe directions in M and N; ſuppoſe CM to be lefs 
than EN, and from the centre C, at the diitance CN, 
deſcribe the circle N H D, meeting K A in D. Let the 
power A be repreſented by D A, and let it be reſolved 
into the power D G acting in the direction CD, and the 
power D F perpendicular to C D, by completing the pa- 
rallelogram AFD G. The power D G, acting in the 
direction CD from the centre of the circle, or wheel, 
DHN towards its circumference, has no effect in turn- 
ing it round the centre, from D towards H, and tends 
only to carry it off from that centre, It is the part D 
only that endeavours to move the wheel from D towards 
FI and N, and is totally employed in this effort. The 
power B may be conceived to be apphed at N as well as 
at L, and to be wholly employed in endeavouring to turn 
the wheel the contrary way, from N towards H and D. 
If therefore the power B be equal to that part of A 
which 1s repreſented by D F, theſe efforts, being equal 
and oppoſite, muſt deſtroy each other's effect; that is, 
when the power B is to the power A, as DF to D A, or 
(becauſe ot the fimilarity of the triangles AFD, DMC) 
as CM to CD oras CM to CN, then the powers mult be 
in equilibrio; and thoſe powers always ſuſtain each other 
that are in the inverſe proportion of the diſtances of their 
directions from the centre of motion; or, when the pro- 
duct of the one power multiplied by the diſtance of its 
direction from the centre, is equal to the product of the 
power on the other fide multiplied by the like diſtance 
trom it. 

Mr. Maclaurin propoſes a new method of demonſtrating 
the law of equilibriumin the lever, which ſeems, he ſays, 
to be founded on the plaineſt and moſt evident principles: 
theſe principles are the following, viz. that if equal 
powers act at equal diſtances on difterent ſides of the 
fulcrum or centre of motion, with directions oppoſite 
and parallel to each other, they will have the ſame effect: 
and that, if gravity be ſuppoſed to act in parallel lines, 
and the fulcrum be between the bodies, whoſe powers are 
eſtimated, it mult bear the ſum of their weights ; becauſe 
the lever being loaded with thoſe weights, it mult give 
way if the fulcrum does not ſuſtain their ſum : but if the 
powers are on the ſame fide of the fulcrum, in which 


caſe one of them mult pull upwards whilſt the other pulls 


downwards, that there may be an equilibrium, it is then 
only loaded with the difference of the powers. 

Suppaling, therefore, firſt, two equal powers, A and B, 
Vg. 56. acting in the directions AF, BH, to carry a 
body C, upon the lever AB, placed at C at equal diſtances 
from them; it is evident, that, in this caſe, each of the 
powers A and B ſuſtains one half of the weight C, by 
dividing it equally between them. Imagine now that the 
power A is taken away, and that inſtead of reſting upon 
it, the end A of the lever reſts upon a prop at A; it is 
manitelt that the power B, and the prop at A, ſuſtain, as 
before, cach one half of the weight CE; the prop now 
acting. in every reſpect, as the power at A before; and, 
the equilibrium continuing, it appears, thar in this caſe, 
a power B equal to one half of the weight C ſuſtains 
and balances it, when the diſtance of C from the prop 
A is one half of the diſtance of B from the ſame; that 
is, when Bis to C, as CA to BA, or BxB AS Cx CA. 
From this ſimple inſtance we ſee, that powers act upon a 
lever not by their abſolute force only, but that their effect 
neceſſarily depends upon the diſtance of the point where 
they act trom the prop, or centre of motion; and parti- 
cularly, that a power balances a double power which acts 
at halt its diſtance ſrom the prop, on the ſame fide of it, 
with an oppoſite direction. 

The caſe when the two powers act on different ſides of 
the prop, follows from this, by the principles already 
laid down. For let B H and C G r. 57.) repre- 
ſent the directions and forces with which the powers B 
and © act upon the lever; upon B A produced take AE 
equal to AC, or 3 AB, and in place of the power CG 
ſubſticute an equal power EK at E, with an oppoſite 
direction; and, by the firſt of thoſe principles, this power 
EK will have the ſame effect as CG, only the prop or 
centre of motion A will now ſuſtain the ſum of the 
torces E K and B H, by the ſecond of thoſe prin- 
ciples, But the equilibrium between the powers B H 
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and E K will continue as it was before, between y 
and CG; ſo that the powers BH and EK ith. 
equilibrio, when the power BH is one half of EK n 
the diſtance of EK from the prop A is one half gf T 
diſtance of B H from the ſame; that is, when the Fan 
at Bis to the power at E, as AE to AB, or IN 
EE A. In this caſe, the prop A being loaded with 
both the powers B and E which act with the ſame p . 
rection, its reaction muſt be equal to their ſum EK 4 
BH=3BH, and muſt be in the oppoſite direction Af 
In place of this reaction let us now (Hg. 58.) ſubſlitu. 
a power AF at A, equal to thrice BH; and in place o 
the power EK, let us ſubſtitute a prop at E, fg1;.. 
ing that end of the lever BE; and fnce th oy 
librium continues as before, it follows that the prop or 
centre of motion, being at E, the power BH ſuſtain; 
the power A F which is triple of B H, when the diſtance 
of BH from the prop E is ner of the diſtance of th. 
power AF from the ſame, that is, when BH xp 
=4A FXAE. 1 EK 
If we ſuppoſe the power E K to remain /fs. «9, 
the end Prof the lever EB to reſt upon 8 boa 
the powers AF and EK will ſuſtain and balance each 
other, the prop at B now coming in place of the power 
B H; in which, A F==3 BH, and EKS B H; jth 
AF is to E Kas 3to2; and the diſtances E B and AB 
being in the ſame proportion, it appears that when tw, 
powers in the proportion of 3 to 2 act upon a lever cn 
the ſame fide of the prop, or centre of motion, with 
oppolite directions, at diſtances in the proportion of 2 
to 3, they then ſuſtain cach other. We have demon- 
ſtrated therefore, that when the powers are in the pro. 
portion either of 2 to 1, or of 3to 1, or of 3 to 2, and 
the diſtances of their application from the centre of mo- 
tion are in the inverſe proportion, then thoſe power: 
balance each other, or are in equilibrio. 
Upon BE produced (ig. 60.) take E LE A; andin 
place of the power A F ſubſtitute a power L MA, 
ut with a contrary direction; this power LM will have 
the ſame effect to turn the lever round the centre of mo- 
tion E as AF had; conſequently it will be in equilibris 
with the power BH, as A F was. Therefore when two 
powers LM and BH in the proportion of 3 to 1, act 
upon a lever with the ſame direction, they are in equi- 
librio, if their diſtances from the centre of motion LE 
and EB be in the ratio of 1 to 3; that is, when I Mx 
LE=BHxXBE. In this caſe, the powers LM and 
BH acting with the ſame direction, the prop E mult 
ſuſtain their ſum LM +B H=4B H, by the ſecond priu- 
ciple above premiſed. 'Therefore a power at L as 3, and 
a power acting at B with the ſame direction as 1,are fu: 


e equi- 


tained by a power acting at E, with a contrary direction, 


as 4. From which it follows, by ſubſtituting in the plac: 
of the power LM a prop at L, that a power at» 


as 1 ſuſtains a power at E as 4, acting with a con- 


trary direCtion, when BL is to EL as 4 {0 1; that 15 
when the powers are inverſely as their diſtances from 
the prop, or centre of motion. By ſuſtituting the prop 
at B in the place of the power B H, it appears that a 
power LM at L, as 3, ſuſtains a power, acting with 
an oppoſite direction, at E, as 4, when their diſtance 
LB and EB from the prop B, are to each other 35 4 
to 3, or when LMxLB=EKxEB. By taking upen 
LB produced Be=BE, /fig. 61.) and in place of tlic 
power at E, ſubſtituting an equal power at e with a Cot 
trary direction, it appears, that a power at L as 3 Luftallco 
a power acting at e, with the ſame direction, 4s 43 when 
the diſtance LB is to the diſtance e B, as 4 to 3. ln ths 
caſe, the prop at E ſuſtains the ſum of the powers actin 
at L and e, that is, a power equal to ſeven une» 
From which it follows, by ſubſtituting a prop at L, ot þ 
in place of the powers that act there, that a power * © 
4 ſuſtains a power at B as 7, about the centre 0! moren 
L, when their diſtances from it eL, BL are to e 
other as 7 to 4: and that a power at L as 3 ſuttaine 5 
power at B as 7, about the centre of motion 9, MW 
their diſtances from it, Le and Be, are to each other! 
7 to Zo len tht 
By proceeding in this manner it appears, that Uebe 
powers are to cach other as number to number, aud 05 
their diſtances from the centre of motion are 1 1455 
verſe ratio of the ſame numbers, then the power? n 
eich 
to ſhew, in general, that when the powers 5 * 
other in any ratio, though incommenſurable, 4 es 
diſtances of their application from the centre vi = be. 
in the ſame inverſc ratio, then they are in equinbr ot 
cauſe the ratio of incommenturable quaniunues ws K e be: 
ways limited to any degree of exactneſs wy * nun- 
tween a greater and a lefſer ratio of number 1 
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are incommenſurable, and as it cannot con- 
ly, it muſt, therefore, be imperfect. Dr. 


the lever 
clude genera Y 


having obſerved that theſe ſeveral methods of 
ting the fundamental property of the lever are 
jections, propoſes a new proof, depending on 


Hamilton, 
demonſtra 


, ob 
liable to ob poſtulatum, viz. if a force be uniformly 


Are pn; a right line, ſo that an equal part of the 
acts upon every point of the line, and it the whole 
ies acts according to one and the ſame plane, this force 
will be ſuſtained, and the line kept in equilibrio, by a 
e force applied to the middle point of the line equal 
difafed force, and acting in a contrary direction. 
He alſo premiſes this lemma : if a right line be divided 
into two ſegments, the diſtances between the middle of 
the whole line and the middle points of the ſegments, 
will be inverſely as the ſegments. This is ſelf-evident 
when the ſegments are equal and, when they are un- 
equal, ſince Palf of the whole line is equal to half of the 
reater and half of the leſſer ſegment, it is plain, that the 
diſtance between the middle of the whole line and the 
middle of one ſegment, muſt be equal to half of the 
other ſegment, ſo that theſe diſtances muſt be to each 
other inverſely as the ſegments. ; 
Let the line GH, then, fig. 62. whoſe middle point is 
D, be divided into the unequal ſegments G L and LH, 
whoſe middle points are C and F, and let two forces or 
weights, A and B, which are to each other as the ſeg- 
ments GL and LH, be applied to their middle points 
Cand F, and let them act perpendicularly on the line 
GH : then (by the 3 the weights A and B will 
be to each ther inverſely as CD and FD (the diſtances 
of the points C and F, to which they are applied from the 
middle of the whole line); if then a third force or weight 
E, equal to the ſum of the forces A and B, be applied to 
the point D, and acts on the line in an oppoſite direction; 
I fay theſe three forces will ſuſtaineach other, and keep the 
line in equilibrio. For let us ſuppoſe the force E to be re- 
moved and inſtead of it another force, equal alſo to the 
ſum of A and B, to be uniformly diffuſed over the whole 
line GH, and to act directly againſt the forces A and B, 
than the part of this force which acts on the ſegment 
GL, will be equal to the force A, and therefore will be 
ſuſtained by it (poſtu:atum) ; and the other part, which 
is diFuſed over the ſegment LH, will be equal to and 
ſuſtained by the force B, fo that the forces A and B will 
ſuſtain this diffuſed force and keep the line in equilibrio. 
Let now two other forces act alto on this line in oppoſite 
directions, one of them the force E acting on the point 
D, as it was firſt ſuppoied to do, and the other an uni- 
formly diffuſed force equal to E (nd conſequently equal 
to the ocher diffuſed force), then theſe two additional 
forces will alſo balance each other, and therefore the 
equilibrium will {till remain. So that the two forces A and 
B, and a diffuſid force acting on one fide of the line ſuſtains 
the force E, and a diffuſed force acting on the other ſide : 
but it is manifeſt, that in this equilibrium, the two diffuſed 
forces acting on oppoſite ſides are perfectly equivalent, 
and therefore if they are taken away from buth iides, the 
equilibrium muſt ftill remaio. Hence it appears that the 
three weights or forces A, B and E, any two of which 
are (by the coult:uction) to each other inverſely as their 
diltances from the tiurd, will ſuſtain each other and keep 
the line on which thæy act in equilibrio; which is the 
hilt and moſt ſimple cafe of the property of the lever: for 
here the directions of the weights are ſuppoſed to be per- 
pendicular to the line on which they act, and it is evident 
that, if one of the points C, D, or F be ſixed or conſi- 
dercd a8 a fulcrum, the weights acting on the other two 
Points will continue to ſupport each other. The ſecond 
caſe of the property of the lever is eaſily deduced ſrom 
the firſt; for when two weights act on the arms of a 
lever in oblique directions, and are to each other inverſely 
dom Perpendicular diſtances of the lines of direction 
mul. goes of motion, then, by the reſolution ot 
5 * 1 s caſi 2 that the parts of thoſe forces 
rr perpenc icularly on the arms of the lever, and 
he OY 0 ſs to turn the lever, are to cach 
che th. Api the lengths of thoſe arms; and there- 
"ne Bro " | an they muſt balance cach other. 
8 ee , Wy e demonſtrated, it appears, that 
At leg * * ich any two forces move or endea- 
under lines. le arme of a lever, are as the rectangles, 
baker Fr ob 8 to the lorces, and the perpendi- 
n and Ne 0 3, ir lines of direction from the ful- 
of a Lo Are t at'w hen two bodies acting on the arms 
arther from 3 ocher, if one of them be removed 
* brouphe Fas ulcrum, it will preponderate z but if it 
prevail e rer to the fulcrum, the other weight will 
ecauſe the product to which its force is pro- 
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tional will be increafed in the firſt caſe, aud dimi- | 


mſhed i 
ied in the ſecond. 
wh - a Weight is 
Mee, e EX 
it is faſtened to a chord that goes round the axle, 


to be raiſed by means of an axle and | 
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and the power, which is to raiſe it, is hung to a chord 
that goes round the wheel. If then the power be to the 
weight as the radius of the axle to the radius of the 
wheel, it will juſt ſupport that weight; as will eaſily 
appear from what was proved of the lever. For the 
axle and wheel may be conſidered as 4 lever, whoſe ful- 
crum is a line paſſing through the centre of the wheel 
and middle of the axle, and whoſe long and ſhort arms 
are the radii of the wheel and axle which are parallel to 
the horizon, aod from whote extremities the chords hang 
perpendicularly. And thus an axle and wheel may be 
looked upon as a kind of perpetual lever, on whoſe 
arms the power and weight always act perpendicularly, 
though the lever turns round its fulcrum. And in like 
manner when wheels and axles move each other by means 
of teeth on their peripheries, ſuch a machine is really, a 
perpetual compound lever: and, by conſidering it as 
ſuch, we may compute the proportion of any power to 
the weight it is able to ſuſtain by the help of ſuch an en- 
gine. And ſince the radii of two contiguous wheels, 
whoſe teeth are applied to each other, are as the number 
of teeth in each, or inverſely as the number of revolu- 
tions, which they make in the fame time: we may, in 
the computation, inſtead of the ratio of theſe radii, put 
the ratio of the number of teeth on each heel; or the 
inverſe ratio of the number of revolutions they make in 
the ſame time. 
The moſt natural method of explaining the effects of the 
pulley, that is, of computing the proportion of any power 
to the weiglit it can ſuſtain by means of any ſyſtem of 
2 is, by conſidering that every moveable pulley 
angs by two ropes equally ſtretched, which muſt bear 
equal parts of the weight; and therefore hen one and 
the ſame rope goes round ſeveral fixed and moveable 
pullies, ſince ail its parts on each fide of the pullies are 
equally ſtretched, the whole weight mult be divided 
equally amongſt all the ropes by which the moveable 
pullics hang. And conſequently it the power which acts 
on one rope be equal to the weight divided by the number 
of ropcs, or double the number of moveable pullies, that 
power muſt ſuſtain the weight. 
'Che ſeveral caſes in which the wedge is applied may be 
comprehended in one general propoſition ; let the equi- 
crural triangle A BC, Hg. 63.) repreſent a wedge, the 
lines AB and CB will be the fides of the wedge, A C 
its baſe or back, and its height will be the line PB bi- 
ſetting the baſe A C and alſo. the vertical angle A BC. 
When any two reſiſting forces act on the ſides of a wedge 
in directions willig! nal angles with the ſides (as 
they are always fuppctyd to do), a power acting perpen- 
dicularly at P on. the baſe of the wedge wil! keep thr 
reſiſting forces in equilibrio, when it is to the lum of 
theſe torces, as the fine of half the vertical angle of the 
wedge, to the fine of the angle which the directions of the 
forces contain with the tides of the wege. 
For let E and F be two bodies acting on the ſides of the 
wedge, and let them be ſirſt ſuppoted to act in the di- 
rections EP and FP perpendicular to the ſides; then 
ſince the power P aQs perpendicularly on the baſe A ©, 
if theſe three forces keep the wedge in equilibrio, they 
will be to each other as the fides of a triangle to which 
their directions are parallel, or (which is the ſame thing) 
as the ſides of the triangle A B C to which their directions 
are perpendicular. "Therefore the power P' is to the ſum 
of the refiiting forces which it ſuſtains as AC the bate 
of the wedge to the ſum of the fides, or as P A, half the 
baſe, to A B one of the fides; but PA is to AB as the 
finc of PB A, half the vertical angle of the wedge, to 
the radius which 1s the fine of a right angle, and the 
directions of the reſiſting forces are ſuppoicd in this caſe 
to contain a right angle with the ſides ot the wedge. 
Let now the reſiſting bodies E and F be ſuppoſed to act on 
the wedge in directions parallel to the lines DP and OP, 
which make oblique angles with its fides, draw EG and 
FK perpendicular to thoſe lines. From what has been 
proved it appears chat the power P is to the force with 
which it is able, by means of the wedge, to protrude the 
reſiſting bodies in the directions P E and F as the fine 
of half the vertical angle to the radius, let this protruding 
force be expreſſed by the line PE, and let it be retolved 
into two forces expreſſed by the lines P and G E, the 
former of theſe only will act in oppolition is the teſiſting 
bodies, thcrefore the whole prot ding low 01 he power 
is to the force with which it acts again the reatting bo- 
dies E and F in the directions PD and PO 4s PE to 
P G, or (becauſe the triangles EPG and DP E are 
ſimilar) as PD to PE, that is as the radius to the fine of 
the angle P DE; compounding therefore the ratio of the 
ſine of half the vertical angle to the radius, with the ratio 
of the radius to the fine of the angle P DE, the power 
P, when the wedge is kept in equilibrio, will be to the 
force with which it protrudes the reſiſting bodies in di- 
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half the vertical angle to the fine of the angle PDE or 
POF, which the directions of the reſiſting forces con- 
tain with the ſides of the wedge. 


Hence, when the directions in which reſiſting bodies act 


on a wedge are given, we may eaſily find two lines that 
will expreſs the proportion between the reſiſtance and the 
power which ſuſtains it by means of the wedge. For 
from P, the middle point of the wedge, draw the line PD 
meeting one of the ſides, and parallel to the direction in 


which the reſiſting force acts on that ſide, then the power | 
Renee as PD toPB the height of the 
wedge. For PD and PB are to each other as the fines | 


will be to the reh 


of the oppoſite angles, in the triangle PB PD, that is as 
the fines of half the vertical angle, and the angle which 


the direction of the reſiſting force contains with the ſide | 


of the wedge. 
From what has been demonſtrated we may deduce the 
proportion of the power to the reſiſtance it is able to 


ſuſtain in all. the caſes in which the wedge is applied. | 


Firſt, when in cleaving timber the wedge fills the cleft, 


then the reſiſtance of the timber acts perpendicularly on} 


the ſides of the wedge, therefore in this cafe, when the 


. . . ö 
power which drives the wedge, is to the coheſive force 


of the timber as half the baſe to one fide of the wedge, 
the power and reſiſtance will be in equibrio. 


Secondly, when the wedge does not exactly fill the cleft, þ 


which generally happens becauſe the wood ſplits to ſome 
diſtance before the wedge : let ELF repreſent a cleſt 
into which the wedge ABC is partly driven as the re- 
ſifting force of the timber muſt act on the wedge in di- 
rections perpendicular to the fides of the cleft, draw the 
linc PD in a direction perpendicular to EL the ſide of 
the cleft and meeting the ſide of the wedge in D; then 
the power driving the wedge and the reſiſtance. of the 
timber, when they balance, will be to each other as the 
line PD to PB the height of the wedge. 
Thirdly, when a wedge is employed to ſeparate two bodies 
that lie together on a horizontal plane, for inſtance two 
blocks of ſtone ; as theſe bodies muſt recede from cach 
other in horizontal directions, their reſiſtance muſt act 
on the wedge in lines parallel to its baſe CA; thercſore 
the power which drives the wedge wil! balance the re- 
ſillance when they are to each other as PA half the 
breadth of the wedge to P B its height z and then any 
additional force ſutficient to overcome the reſiſtance 
arifing from the friction of the bodies on the horizontal 
plane wil! ſeparate them from each other. 
With reſpect to the inclined plane; let the line AB, fig. 
64. repreſent the length of an inclined plane, AD its 
height, and the line BD we may call its baſe. Let the 
circular body G EF be ſuppoſed to reſt on the inclined 
plane, and to be kept from falling down it by a ſtring C 5 
ticd to its centre C. Then the force with which this body 
{trerches ti © {tring vg! be to its whole weight as the ſine 
of A B D, the ang gf elevation, to the fine of the angle 
which the ſtring contains with a line perpendicular to 
AB, the length of the plane. For let the radius CE be 
drawn perpendicular to the horizon, and CF perpendi- 
cular to A b, and from E draw E © parallel to the ſtring 
and meeting CF in O: then, as the body continues at 
reſt, and is urged by three forces, to wit, by its weight 
in the direction CE, by the reaction of the plane in the 
direction FC, and by the reaction of the ſtring in the 
direction EO; the reaction of the ſtring, or the force 
by which it is ſtretched, is to the weight of the body as 
EO toCE: that is, as the fine of (the angle ECO, 
which 1s equal to) A BD, the angle of elevation, to the 
ſine of the angle EO C, equal to 8 CO, the angle which 
the ſtring contains with the line CF perpendicular to 
AB, the length of the plane. 
When therefore the firing is parallel to the length of the 
plane, the force with which it is ſtretched, or with which, 
the body tends down the inclined plane, is to its whole 
weight, as the fine of the angle of elevation, to the radius, 
or as the height of the plane to the length. And in the 
ſamo manner it may be ſhewn, that when the firing is 
parallel to B D, the baſe of the plane, the force with 
which it is ſtretched is to the weight of the body as AD 
10 3 00, that is, as the height of the plane to its baſe, If 
we ſuppoſe the ſtring, which ſupports the body G EF, 
to be faſtened at 8, and that a force, by acting on the 
une AD, the height of the plane, in a direction parallel 
to the baſe B D, drives the inclined plane under the body, 
and by that means makes it rife to a direction parallel to 
AD: then, from what was proved in the third caſe of 
the wedge, it will appcar, that this force mult be to the 
weight of the body, as AD to BD, or rather in a pro- 
portion ſomewhat greater ; if it makes the plane move on 
and the body riſe. 
From this laſt obſervation we may clearly ſhew the nature 
and force of the fcrew;z a machine of great efheacy in 
raiſing weights, or in prelling bodies clotely together. 
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For if the tria ABD be turned round 2 c. 
whoſe periphery equal to B D, then the dad 
inclined plane B A will raiſe round the n 
ſpiral manner, and ſorm what is called the thread 2 2 
ſcrew, and we may ſuppoſe it continued in the 00 
manner round the cylinder from one end to the 1 
and A D, the height of the inclined plane, will be 8 


9 
ery 
this ſcrew, which is called a convex ſcrew. And Pha 

cave ſcrew may be formed to fit this exactly, if an 4 
clined plans every way like the former be turned ro 
the inſide of a hollow cylinder, whoſe periphery wy 
what larger than that of the other. Let us now ſu oy 
the concave ſcrew to be fixed, and the convex one ” he 
fitted into it, and a weight to be laid on the top of tl; 
convex ſcrew : then, if a power be applied to the de 
phery of this convex ſcrew to turn it round, at — 
revolution the weight will be raifed up through a 1 
equal to the diſtance between the two contiguous thread, 6 
that is to the line AD, the height of the inclined * 
BA; therefore ſince this power, applied to the dener; 
acts in a direction parallel to BD, it muſt be (©, 4, 
weight it raiſes as AD to BD, or as the diſtance be 
tween two contiguous threads, to the periphery of (4, 
convex ſcrew. : 
The diſtance between two contiguous threads is t9 he 
meaſured by a line parallel to the azle ; if we now ab. 
oſe that a hand-ſpike or handle is inſerted into 4 
ttom of the convex ſcrew, and that the power which 
turns the ſcrew is applied to the extremity of this hand! 
which is generally the caſe ; then as the power is Sg 
moved farther from the axis of motion, its force will hs 
ſo much increaſed, and therefore ſo much may the pon 
itfelf be diminiſhed. So that the power, which, adding 
on the end of a handle, ſuſtains a weight by means of a 
ſcrew, will be to that weight, as the diſtance betweer 
two contiguous threads of the ſcrew to the periphery 
deſcribed by the end of the handle. In this cafe we may 
conſider the machine as compoſed of a ſcrew and  leyer, 
or as Sir Iſaac Newton expreſſeth it, Cuncis 2 ve inc 
puiſus, See Maclanrin's Account of Sir iſaxc Newton's 
Phil. Diſc. book it. chap. 3. Hamilton's Phil. EA. ef. 3. 
or Phil. Tranſ. liii. p. 116. 
MrcnAaNicarl is alſo applied to a kind of reaſoning, which 
of late has got great ground, both in phy ſics and medi. 
eine; thus denominated, as being conformable to what 
is uſed in the contrivance, and accounting for the proper- 
ties and operations of machines. Sce Mevicrvr. 
This manner of thinking and arguing, Dr. Quincy inſiſts, 
1s the reſult of rightly ſtudying the powers of an human 
mind, and the ways by which it is only fitted to get ac- 
quaintance with material beings : for conſidering an ani- 
mal body as a compoſition out of the fame matter from 
which all other bodies are formed, and to have all thoſe 
properties which concern a phyſician's regard, only by 
virtue of its peculiar make and conſtructure; it naturally 
leads a perſon to conſider the ſeveral parts, according to 
their figures, contexture, and uſe; either as wheels, 
pullies, wedges, levers, ſcrews, chords, canals, ciſterus, 
ſtrainers, or the like; and throughout rhe whole of ſuch 
enquiries, to keep the mind cloſe in view of the figures, 
magnitudes, and mechanical powers of every part or owe 
ment; juſt in the ſame manner, as is uſca in inqu.ring 
into the motions and properties of any other machine 
For which purpolc it is frequently found helpful to de- 
ſign, or picture out in diagrams, whatſoever is unge; 
conlideration, as it is cuſtomary in common geometrical 
demonitrations. 

The knowledge obtained by this procedure is called a- 
chanical tur,. | 
Mr cHANICAL is allo uſed, in Mathemalics, to figui'y & 

conſtruction or proof of ſome problem, not done in ah 
accurate and geometrical Manner, but coarlely and un 
artfully, or by the atliitance of inſtruments; as arc malt 
prublems rclating to the duplicature of the cub, and tl 
quacrature of the circle, 
MECHANICAL arts. Sce ARTS. 
MECHANICAL carve, See Tranſc.ndeta! CURYE: 
MECHANISM of the barometer, Sce DARO METER: 
MECHANISM of the double microſcope, & c. See MicR0- 
SCOPE. 3 2 
MECHOACAN, MecuoAcAxNA, called allo “ 
white rhubarb, und American feamimony, a medicinal ith 
taking its name ſiom a province of Mexico, from v w 
it is . in thin tranſxerſe flices, like JALATIO. 
larger and whiter. Afzcheacan ſcarcely yields one rt 
part fo much relin as jalap docs. It is a eee of bind 
weed. See CONVOLYVUL.US, 
Acchoucan was firit introduced about the year e 
uſed as a purgative before jalap, though the Jatter Þ of 
in more general ufe, as being found more efficacious* » 
mechoacan is the milder and more gentle of tie! 
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«count is preferable. The ſeat of its action is 
on that 3 he extreme parts; for which reaſon it 1s ac- 
chic * od in arthritic pains. It has the advantage 
dme! 55 no preparation, or corrective; and of purg- 
fer 4 * proper ſubſtance, as it grows. 

3 wi ſerous humours from all parts of the body; and 
It puree dropſy, jaundice, and rheumatiſm, working with 
helps = and without griping; and therefore it is fit for 

_ nder conſtitutions; but by reaſon that a larger 
port your” be given than moſt people are willing to 
. grown very much out of uſe. The doſe in ſub- 
1 is from one dram to two or more. : 

M. Boulduc found, by analyſing it, that it contains twelve 
times as much falt as reſin ; but neither the ſaline nor 

Gnous extract purge ſo freely as the ſubſtance, even 
though taken in larger doſes z nor do they even purge ſo 
eaſily. _ hats od FI 
In the choice of mechoacan, prefer thoſe pieces which are 
the browneſt within, and whoſe ſubſtance 1s the cloſcit, 
and moſt compact. ; 8 

MECONIUM, Mesar, from wnwy, poppy, in Pharmacy, is 
the juice of the pPOPFY, drawn by inciſion, and dried. 
Mccomium differs from opium, in that this firſt ouſes out 
ſpontancout! y, after an inciſion made in the heads of the 
poppies, whereas the othcr is drawn by violence, both 
from the heads and leaves, and even from the whole 

Jant, bruiſed and preſſad topether. 

The college of London directs the dried heads, cut and 
cleared from the ſeeds to be boiled in water, in the pro- 
portion of three pounds and a half to fix gallons, and 
now and then ſtirred to prevent their burning, till only 
about one third part of the liquor remains, which will be 
almoſt e tireiy ſoaked up by the poppies : the decoction 
is to be ſtrongly preſſed out, boiled down to about four 
pints, then ſtra'ned whilit hot, firſt through a ſieve, and 
afterwards through a tine woollen cloth, and ſet by for a 
night to ictti o: to the liquor poured oft clear fix pounds 
of double refined ſugar are to be added; and the mix- 
ture boiled till its weight comes to nine pounds or a little 
more, that it may become a ſyrup of a proper conſiſtence. 
An ounce of this ſyrup is reckoned equivalent to about a 
grain t opium. See D1ACODIUM. 

Mzconium i3 alfo a biack thick excrement, gathered in 
the inteſtines of a child during the time of peitation. 

In colour and conſiſtence it reſembles pulp of callia. It 
is alſo thought to rſemble mecontum, or juice of poppy 3 
whence it takes its name. Hee INFANT. 

MEDAL, MtoaL ta, a ſmall figure, or piece of metal, in 
form of a coin, deitined to preſerve to polterity the por- 
trait of tome great man, or the memory ot ſome il- 
luſtrious action. 

Scaliger derives the word from the Arabic methalia, a 
coin whereon is impreſſed the figure of a human head. 
Menage and Voikus rather derive it from mctal/um. Du- 
Cange obſerves, that the obolus was anciently called 
medulia quaſi medietas nummi; as being half of another 
coin. 
Medals may be diſtinguiſhed by the metal of which they 
are made; which is commonly one of the three metals 
ſignified by the three A's, which, on ſeveral coins, are 
placed after the name of the mint-maſter, viz. gold, ſil- 
ver, and copper, or braſs. There are alſo ſome medals 
compoſed ot two different metals, not by melting them 
together, but cither by plating over braſs or iron with 
lilver ; a {ort of falſe money, which had its riſe in the 
trumvirate of Auguſtus ; or by laying a rim of a diffe- 
rent metal round the edge of a medal. Thoſe of the 
latter fort are called by antiquaries contorniati, from the 
French contour, which ſigniftes the outline that defines a 
figure. F. Hardouin allows theſe no higher *antiquity 
an the thirteenth century; others date them from the 
and others make them as ancient as the time of 
Nero. Meduts may again be dittinguithed by their ditte- 
rent izes. The ſize of the ancient meda!s is from three 
inches to one-fourth of an inch in diameter. Thoſe of 
e larger ſize or volume are called MEDALL10xsS. The 
others, which are very various, are ranked into three 
claſſes, viz, arge, middle, and ſmall; and the claſs is 
cerned, not io much by the breadth aud thickneſs of 
e medal ĩtſolf, as by the ſize of the head that is ſtamped 
upon it. The ſhape of medals is rather roundilh than 
perfectly round 
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4 parts of a, are the two ſides; one whereof is 
l N. or head, the other the rever/c. 
2 ide is the area, or field, which makes the mid- 

which ; . tlie rim, or border; and the EXERGU u, 

* 2 the 22 whereon the figures repre- 
the « 15 placed. On the two ſides are diſtinguiſhed 
Ra l and the inſcription or legend. The type 
— is the figure repreſented; the legend is 
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in the Greck medals, the inſcription is frequently in the 
area. See LEG#ND. What we find in the EXERGUM 
is frequently no more than ſome initial letters, whoſe 
meaning we are uſually unacquainted with; though 
ſometimes too they contain epochas, or words that 
may be accounted an inſcription. 
The exergue contains ſometimes the date of the coin, ex- 
preſſing in what conſulſhip of the emperor it was {truck: 
as cos 111.upon the reverſe of an Antoninus. Sometimes 
it ſignifics the place where it was ſtruck, and to which the 
com properly belonged, as s. M. 1. for figna Moneta Alex- 
andriwz,vpon the reverſe of a Licinius. Sometimesthename 
of a province, the reduction of which the meal is deſigned 
to celebrate; as Judza in the reverſe of a Veſpaſian. On 
the face of medals we have commonly the portrait of 
ſome great and illuſtrious perſon ; uſually, if not always, 
in profile. The conſular medals have commonly the 
heads of ſome of their gods, or of their ancient kings, or 
of Rome, which is a manly face wearing a helmet. Ihe 
heads of the Roman kings are generally dreſſed with a 
diadem ; Julius C:efar was the firſt among the Romans 
who ſtruck his own head upon the coin, in which he was 
followed by all the ſucceeding emperors. The proper 
dreſs of the imperial head is a crown, commonly of laurel, 
the right of wearing which was decreed to Julius Cæſar 
by the ſenate, and afterwards continued to his ſucceſiors. 
Beſides, there arc ſeveral crowns ound in medals, as the 
roſtral, mural, radiated, &c. The emperor Juſtinian 
was the firſt who uſed an arched crown, ſurmounted 
witha croſs; ſuch as is wore by Chriſtian kings at this 
day. Some heads of emperors are wholly naked, as 
thoſe of Auguſtus, Nero, Galba, and ſome others. 
Though it is obſerved, that a naked head, {truck in the 
imperial ages, is a ſign that it is not the head of an em- 
peror, but of one of his ſons, or the preſumptive heir 
of the empire. The heads of the gods are diſtinguiſhed 
by their proper crown; as Ceres, by a crown of ears of 
corn; Flora, by a crown of flowers, &c. Sce CRown. 
Heads are alfo diſtinguiſhed, not only by their drefs but by 
certain ſymbols attending them; as the Liruvs, which is 
the ſymbol o the Pontifex Maximus. We have alſo on Me- 
dals the heads of queens and other ladies of high rank ; 
chietly the wives of the emperors. Some medals are alto 
charged with two heads, cither fet face to face, as the 
medal of Severus and the empreſs Domna, or back to 
back, as that of Julius C:eſar and Octavianus, afterwards 
Auguſtus, his adopted ſon and ſucceſſor : and ſome few 
are ſtamped with threc heads or more on the face. The 
titles are alſo generally found upon the face of the medal. 
Thele are. titles of honour, as Imperator, Cœſar, Au- 
guſtus, gion to all the Roman emperors after Octavia- 
nus; Dominus artt aſumed by Aurelian, and uſed by 
his ſucceſſors: other titles are aſeribed to particular per- 
ſons on account of their virtues, as Vius to Antoninus, 
alumed alſo by Commodus with the addition of Felix; 
Pater Patris, firit britowed on Cicero for difcovering 
and deicatiag the confpiracy of Cataline, and afterwards 
attumee by the emperors z Juſtus, the title of Piſcennius; 
Bearrfimus and Feliciſſimus, of Diocleſian; Optimus and 
Ciemens, decreed to Trajan by the ſenate 3 Maximus, 
aſſumed by Conſtantine; and Invictus, by Victorinus. 
Other titles are the names of othees; as cvs. for conſul, 
with a number annexed to it, fignitying how many times 
the perſon had been thus elected : 'Uribunitia poteſtas, 
with the year of the tribuncthip commonly expretled after 
the title, as TRIB. POT. x. or XVI. &c. The oftice of 
Pontifex maximus, expretied by r. M. was aitlumed by 
the emperors,* and generally expreſſed among their titles 
from Auguitus to Conſtantine, by whom it was refuted : 
it was reaſſumed by Julian, and laid aſide by Gratian. 
Julius Cæſar aſſumed the title of Dictator perpetuus 
Claudius, that of Cenſor; and Domiitan made himſelf 
Cenlor perpetuus. 
Some authors imagine, that the ancient medals were uſed 
for money. M. Patin has a chapter expreſs to prove, 
that they had all a fixed regular price in payments, nut 
excepting even the medallions. F. Joubert is of the 
ſame opinion. Others, on the contrary, maintain, that 
we have no real money of the ancients; aud that the 
medals we now have, never had any courle as coins. Be— 
tween theſe two extremes there is a medium, which ap- 
pears by much more reaſonable nan either ot them. Sce 
MoxErv. 

Mbps are divided into ancient and modern. 

MepaLs ancient, are either of thehigher or lower antiquity. 
The former claſs conlilts of ſuch os were ſtruck before 

the end of the third century: the latter, of ſuch as were 

{truck between the third and ninth centuries, 

The @rugo of ancient medels adds greatly to their values 

It is ſometimes found of a blue, ſometimes of a crimſon, 

and ſometimes of a violet colour. It is ſaid to be inimit- 
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able by art; for as to that produced by ſal ammoniac 
and vinegar, it comes far behind it in beauty. The ge- 
nuine kind inſinuates itſelf into the fineſt ſtrokes of the 
letters, &c. without eifacing them, better than any ena- 
mel; it is only obſerved on braſs coins; for as to thoſe 
of ſilver, the aru79 deſtroys them, and therefore is to be 
carefully ſcoured off with vinegar, or lemon juice. Jou- 
bert. Scienc. des Medail. ſect 8. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1694. 
P- 220. 

Mr pls, mod:rn, are thoſe ſtruck within theſe few hun- 
dre'l years. See Coin. 

Among the ancient medals, ſome are Greek, others Ro- 
man. Theſe may be diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, viz. 
thoſe of the ſtate, and thoſe of particular cities and colo- 
nies: for beſides the money coined by the ſtate, it ap- 
pears that divers citics and colonies had the privilege of 
coining; where it is probable the chief magiſtrate was 
the mint-maſter. Hardouin has publiſhed a large cata- 
logue of Grecian and Roman medals, of this ſort, in a 
quarto volume, intitled, Nummi antiqui Populorum et Ur- 
bium illuſtrati, Vaillant has explained the devices and 
inſcriptions of medals, in two volumes of the Latin colo- 
nies, in which he has alfo given cuts of the medals them- 
ſelves. The medals belonging to cities were ſo numerous, 
that above two hundred may {till be collected of the 
Greek cities only. The Greek medals are the moſt an- 
cient. 'That people ſtruck medals in all the three metals, 
with ſuch exquiſite art as the Romans could never come 
up to. The Greek medals have a deſign, accuracy, ſorce, 
and a delicacy that expreſſes even the muſcles and veins ; 
and it muſt be owned goes infinitely beyond any thing of 
the Romans. 

There are alſo Hebrew medals ; and Punic, Gothic, and 
Arabic medals, which make new claſſes in the ancient 
and modern ones. 

Me vaLs, conſular, are ſo called to diſtinguiſh them from 
the imperial; not that they were ſtruck by order of the 
conſuls, but becauſe, in thoſe times, the republic was 
governed by conſuls. Of theſe, father Joubert reckons 
about fifty or ſixty of gold; two hundred and fifty of 
copper; and near a thouſand of filver. Goltzius has 
deſcribed them in a ch onological order, according to the 
Faſti conſulares; and Urſinus has diſpoſed them genea- 
logically, according to the order of the Roman families. 
M. Patin has collected an entire ſeries of them, in the 
ſame order with Urſinus; and only computes one thou- 
ſand thirty-ſeven conſulars, which relate to one hundred 
ſeventy-cight Roman families. M. Vaillant, and M. 
Morel, each promiſed a new edition of the conſular 
medals. M. Vaillant kept his word, and his book was 

rinted before he died, in three volumes folio. 
The conſular medals are certainly the moſt ancient mcdals 
of the Romans, and yet thoſe of copper and ſilver do not 
go beyond the four hundred eighty-fourth year of Rome; 
nor thoſe of gold beyond the five hundred forty-ſixth. 
If any are produced of an older date, they are condemned 
as ſpurious. | 

Mr opaLs, among the Imperial, we diſtinguiſh between the 
upper and the /ower empire: the upper empire com- 
menced under Julius Cæſar, and ended about the year of 
Jeſus Chriſt two hundred and ſixty: the lower empire 
comprehends near one thouſand two hundred years; viz. 
till the taking of Conſtantinople. It is the cuſtom, 
however, to account all the imperial medals, till the time 
of the Pa'!xzologi, among the antique; and yet we have 
no imperial medals, of any conſiderable beauty, later than 
the time of Heraclius ; who died in 641. 

Aſter the time of Phocas and Heraclius, Italy became a 
prey to the barbarians ; ſo that the monuments we have 
remaining of thoſe two emperors, finiſh the ſet, or ſe- 
ries of imperial medals. To theſe are added the medals 
of the lower empire, and of the Greek emperors ; where- 
of a ſeries may be made as low as our times, taking in 
the modern ones. M. Patin has made an ample collec- 
tion of the imperial medals, till the time of Heraclius. 
The Gothic meda/s make part of the imperial ones: they 
are ſo called, as having been ſtruck in the times of the 
Goths, and in the declenſion of the empire, and ſavour- 
ing of the ignorance and barbarity of the age. 

As to modern medals, they are ſuch as have been ſtruck 
in Europe, ſince the uſurpation of the Goths has been 
extinct, and ſculpture and engraving have begun to re- 
flouriſh. The firſt was that of the famous reformer John 
Fuſs, in 1415. If any pretend to be more ancient, they 
are ſpurious, In France, there were none ſtruck with the 
king's ethgy, before the reign of Charles VII. 

The ſtudy of modern medals is ſo much the more uſeful, 
as they attord more light than the ancient, and mark the 
times and conſequences of events more preciſely ; where- 
as the inſcriptions of the ancient medals are very ſhort 
and ſimple, and generally they are without any date. Add 
to this, that the ancient medals are extremely liable to be 
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counterfeited, by reaſon of the conſiderable pri 
bear; but in the modern there is not that dan = the 
ing impoſed upon. der af be. 
There are few true Hebrew medals: thoſe which 
of the heads of Moſes, and Jeſus Chriſt, are ſpurioy 
modern. We have a tew ſhekels of copper "ya 
with Hebrew or Samaritan legends, but none of ,,.. 
though there is mention made of one in the kin of, ; 
mark's cabinet, F. Souciet has a diſſertation . 
IIcbrew medals, commonly called Samaritan medal 
he diſtinguithes accurately between the genyi; . 
ſpurious; and ſhews, that they are true Hebrew coin 
ſtruck by the Jews, but on the model of the anc;, Ty 
and that they were current before the Babylonith c.. 
tivity, 3 

Mrov-1.5, /ingular, in the popular ſenſe, are ſuch 38 . 
not ſound in the cabinets of the curious, ang nen 
met with by chance; but in the ſtricter feuſe. l., 
are ſuch whereof there is not above one of the kin i 
tant. 'ihe Otho, in large copper, is a fund r ge 
When a medal exceeds the value of ten or twelve DOA 
it is worth what the owner pleaſes. The Peſror....? 
Niger, and Pertinax, are very rare in I] metals. Th 
Didius Julianus is hardly found any where by: in le 
copper. Carteron, a Dutchman, and ſome others, l 
made mills on purpoſe to ſtrike meda!s that never 15 
as thoſe of Cicero, Virgil, Priam, &c. 1 

Mr pas, Greek, are ſuch as have either the heads of ( 
emperors, or Greek in{criptions. 

Mrpals, falſe or ſpuricus, are thoſe counterfeited, 254 
put off for antique, when they are not. b 

MrepaLls, mutilated, are thoſe that arc not entire, or zt 
much defaced | 

Mt pals, redinteerated, are thoſe wherein we find the ler. 
ters REST, which ſhew that they have been roftored by 
the emperors. 

MrDpaLs. dipt, are ſtruck of pure copper, and afterwar!; 
fivered. this is a contrivance that the curious h 
frequent recourſe to, in order to complete their 
ſets. 

Mr DALS. covered or plated, are thoſe which have only 2 
thin ſilver leaf over the copper, but which are ſtruck { 
artfully, that the cheat does not appear without cuttin 
them; thele ate the let {uipected. 

MEDALS, grained or indented, are thoſe whoſe edges ue 
cut, or notched, like teeth, which is a len of purity and 
antiquity. They are common among the contulars, bu: 
we have none later than Augultus. There are ſeveral 
them, however, among thoſe of the kings of Syria. 

MEDALS, countermarked, arc thoſe which have marks cut 
either on the ſide ol the head, or of the reverſe. Theſe 
countermarks ſerve to denote the change of their value; 
and this kind is much inquired for by the curious. 

MEDaLs, caſt, are thoſe which are nor ſtruck, but caſt in 
a mould. 

Mepals without reverſe. See REVERSE. 
Medals have been ſtruck in three kin's of metals, which 
make three ſeveral ſets or ſeries, in the cabinets ot the 
curious. That of gold is the leaſt numerous, 25 10 
conſiſting of above one thouſand, or twelve hundrec ©: 
the imperial; that of ſilver may contain about three thou 
ſand imperial; and that of braſs or copper, of the three 
ſeveral ſizes, viz. the great, the middle, or the ſmall, 
conſiſts of fix or ſeven thouſand, all imper:al. 

It is not either the metal, or the ſize, which makes 3 
medal valuable; but the ſcarcity of the head, or ct 1% 
reverſe, or the legend. Some medals are common in g, 
which yet are very rare in copper; and others very ru 
in ſilver, which in copper and gold are very comm 
The reverſe is ſometimes common, where the hers 
ſingular ;z and ſomeheads are common, whole reverics ©: 
very ſcarce. 4 
There are alſo medals very ſcarce in ſome ſets, and 2 
very common in others: for inſtance, there is 10 en 
tonia in the fets of large copper, and the middle care 
is forced to ſupply its place. The Otho is very kae? 
all the copper ſets, and yet common in the tiver nes 
Othos, of the large copper, are held at an mow 
price; and thoſe of the middle copper at forty ef, ©: 
piſtoles. And the Gordians Afric are rated near 9%" 
Singular medals are invaluable, ihe 
M. Vaillant has collected all the medals ſtruck by 5 
Roman colonies; F. Hardouin thote of the Gree? 5 
Latin cities; F. Noris thoſe of Syria. M. Mor ee 
dertook an univeral hiſtory of medals, and pn — 
of twenty-five thouſand. He ranges them under 


, A ities, 20 
elaſſes; the firſt contains the medals of kings, ＋ . 
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people, which have neither the name nor! * aſula 
oman emperors; the ſecond contams = 
an 


medals; the third the imperial medals 3 
the Hebrew, Punic, Parthian, French, Spaniſh 
and Arabic. He begins with the imperial, 
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Greek. 
order beſos Of nl phyſician, and count Mezzabarba, 


deavoured to range the medals in a chronological 
but that is impraQicable 1 for in many of the im- 
1 wdals there is no mark, either of the conſulate, 

_ ar of the reign ; and ſince Gallienus there 

5 1 50 Roman imperial medals that bear the leaſt 

2 logy. 

foorſteps of eg 2910s or authors on medals, are An- 

* TS »uftinns, Wolf. Lazius, Ful. Urſinus, a learn- 

_— _ F#neas Vicus, Huber Goltzius, a famous 

N er 80 iſclius, Seguin, Occo, Triſtan, Sirmond, Vail- 

Fn, Pao, Nori nn; Hardouin, Morel, Joubert, 

| eger, &c. 

— - Introduction to the Knowledge of Medals, 

by De. Jennings, publiſhed in 1764, which may be uſe- 

fal to convey a general acquaintance with the ſubject. 

For the manner of ſtriking medals, ſee ColNING. 

MEDALS, academy of. Zee 77 ADEMY. 

MEDAL, repairing d. See EPAIR.. 

MEDALS, re/i:21t2907 of. See RESTITU TION. 

UHepats, vative. See VorTiv | i 

MEDALS, impreſſans % A very eaſy and elegant way of 
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taking impteſlions of medals and coins, not generally 
known, is this: melt a little iſinglaſs glue, made with 
brandy, and pour it thinly over the medal, lo as to cover 
* whole ſurface; let it remain on for a day or two, ti! 
+ is thoroughly dry and hardened, and then taking it 
of, it will be fine, clear, and hird as a piece oi Muſcovy 
glaſs, and will have a very elegant impreſhon of the 
coin. Shaw's Lectures, P- 4200. . 
Sulphur is ſom<times ulcd to take off impreſſions of 
mals, coins, &c. The method is this : having made a 
lege of clay about the work, whoſe impreſhon is de- 
fred, aud carcſally oiled the whole, gently pour brim- 
ſtone melted in a covered veſſel, to prevent its ficing, 
won the metal. About the edge of this mould make a 
kirder of clay, as before, and lightly oil the internal 
ſarface of both; then gradually put into it, to the thick- 
neſs of about a quarter of an inch, a mixture made up 
with calcined alabaſter and water, to the conſiſtence of 
tiff honey. This ſoon growing hard, may be taken out 
of the mould, and gives figures of the coin or medal.— 
Boyle's Works abr. vol. I. p. 151. A method ſomewhat 
diffecent is deſcribed in the article BRiMSTONE. 
The brittleneſs of ſulphur is a great objection to this 
method, and the plaiſter of Paris, which is often uſed ſor 
taking impreſſions, is too ſoft: however a coat or layer 
of thin metal, formed over the plaiſter, would be a con- 
ſderable defence. This is the cheapeſt and moſt conve- 
nient metal for this purpoſe : let thin tin-foil, ſuch as is 
uſed for filvering looking-glaſſes, be laid over the medal 
or coin intended to be taken off, and then rubbed either 
with a bruſh, the point of a ſkewer or a pin, till it has 
received perfectly the impreſſion of the medal; then pare 
off the tin-foil round the edge of the medal, till it is 
brought to the fame circumference ; afterwards the 
medal mult be reverſed, and the tin- foil will drop off into 
a chip-box or mould ready to receive it; the concave fide 
ot the foil, or that which is laid on the face of the medal, 
being uppermoſt; upon this pour plaiſter of Paris, 
made in the uſual manner, and when dry, the caſt figure 
may be taken out of the box or mold, with the tin-foil 
licking on the plaiſter, the convex fide being now upper- 
molt, in which polition it is to be kept in the cabinet 
after it becomes dry. To have an impreihon very per- 
lech, the thinneſt tin-foil ſhould be made uſe of. The 
impreſtions taken in this manner almoſt equal filver 
medals in beauty, and are very durable. If the box or 
mould be rather larger than the impreſſion of tin-ſoil, 
me plaiſter, when poured on, runs round it edges, and 
_ Kind of white frame or circular border round 
r tg the new made meda! appears more neat 
ati N 1 this tin-foil is gilt with gold-leaf, by 
1 am iünglaſs glue, the medal will reſemble 
bu 2 _ ea Y method of procuring the true impreſſion 
Tran. No aan and coins, by Mr. Baker in the Philoſ. 
gh Wis iect. 13, vol. xliii, p. 77. 
"og 9 ſharp impreſſion in the ſineſt black 
N. . © Coin or mexal you delirc. Cut away 
e 6 * edges of the impreſſion; then with 
we the pied, 3 of the colour you would 
preſſion . pread the paint upon the wax-im- 
Into all the Wine hair-pencil, 22 to work it 
iſing parts of th OC. hollow places, theſe being the 
ully taken from 3 al; and the colouring mult be care- 
© other parts with a wet finger. Then 


take b l 
th " Piece of very thin polt-paper, a little larger than 
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va-impre and moiſten it quite through. Place it on the | 


hon, and on the back of the paper lay three 
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wn as low as Heraclius: he places the Latin in! 


or four pieces of thick woollen cloth or flannel, of about 
the ſame ſize. The impreflion, with its coverings, 
ſhould be placed between two ſmooth iron-plates, about 
two inches ſquare, and one tenth of an inch thick: 
Theſe muſt be carefully put into a ſmall preſs, made of 
two plates of iron, about five inches and a half long, one 
inch and a half wide, and half an inch in thickneſs, 
having a couple of long male ſcrews running through 
them, with a turning female ſcrew on each, to ſore the 
rom together. Theſe being brought evenly together, 
y means of the ſcrews, will take off a true and fair 
picture of the Medal; which, if” any deficiencies ſhould 
appear, may eahtly be repaired with a hair-pencil or pen, 
dipped in the colour made ule of. 
If a relievo only be defired, nothing is neceſſary but to 
take a piece of card, or white paſte-board, well ſoaked in 
water, then placing it on the wax-mould, without any 
colouring, and let it remain in the preſs ſor a few mi- 
nutes, a good figure will be obtained. 
This method of taking off medals, &c. is convenient, and 
ſeems much more ſo than the ſeveral inventions uſually 
practiſed in ſulphur, plaiſter of Paris, paper, &c. where- 
in a mould muſt be formed, either of clay, horn, plaiſter, 
or other materials, which require time and trouble. 
Some take impreſſions on paper from the medals them- 
ſelves, by paſſing them through the rolling-preſs, and 
colouring them afterwards; but this is not only more 
diſhcult, but does great injury to the medals, by impair- 
ing the ſharpneſs of their moſt delicate and expreſſire 
ſtrokes : whereas wax docs not hurt the fineſt medal in 
the leaſt degree; and though a brittle ſubſtance, yet it 
eſfectually reſiſts the force of a downright preſſure. 
Red ſeems the beſt colouring, and therefore black wax 
directed to be uſed; but if the pictures are choſen in 
black and white. to reſemble copper-plates, the wax 
ſhould be red; for the wax and paint ought to be of dif- 
ferent colours, in order to diſtinguiſh when the colour 
is laid on properly, or rightly cleared away. 
The ſubſtance of medel;, being metalline, is liable to be 
corroded ; and the figures being raiſed, are alſo liable to 
be eftaced by friction. Hence it is rare to find any per- 
feQtly preſerved. Gems are not ſubject to theſe incon- 
veniences. See GEM. | 


MEDALLION, or MEDALI1ON, a medal of extraordinary 


bigneſs. 

The word is formed from the French Medaillon, or Ita- 
lian Medaglion, which ſigniſy the ſame; and which were 
originally formed from Metalliones, a name by which 
theſe pieces are frequently called in ancient Latin 
writers. 

Medallions ate ordinarily a kind of medals, which princes 
uſe to preſent, as a token of honour or eſtcem; for 
which reaſon the Romans call them ia. 

Medallions were never any current coins, as medals pro- 
bably were: they were ſtruck purely to ſerve as public 
monuments, or to make preſents of. 

'There cannot be any ſet made of them, even though the 
metals and ſizes ſhould be joined promiſcuouſly. The 
beſt cabinets do not contain above four or five hundred, 
though M. Morel judges them to be above a thouſand. 
Authors vary about the time when they firſt began to be 
ſtruck. Some antiquaries will have it under the empire 
of 'Theodoftius ; but this muſt be a miſtake; for there 
were ſome itruck even in the upper empire: witneſs a 
Nero, a Trajan, and an Alexander Severus, {till extant. 
Medallicns of gold are very rate, as alſo thoſe of a large 
copper. 

Medallions are diſtinguiſhed from medals by the volume, 
that 1s, by the thickneſs and compals, as well as by the 
largeneſs and relievo of the head. 


MEDALLION, in Architefure, is any circular tablet on 


which are imboſſed figures or buſtos: ſuch is I. intro- 
duced in the tympanum of the pediment, Tab. Architec- 
ture, fig. 40. 


MEDEA, the name of a ſtone deſcribed by Pliny and the 


ancients. They ſay it was black, and was variegated with 
gold-coloured veins; and that when rubbed in water, it 
yielded a yellowiſh red juice, which had the flavour of 
wine, We know no {tone at preſent anſwering theſe 
characters. Rulandus, indeed, mentions a kind of black 
haxmatites, or blood-itone, which tinges water to a ſaf- 
fron colour. This account he takes from Encelius ; but 
this wants the much greater character, of giving it the 
taſte of wine. 


MEDENA, a word uſed by Paracelſus to expreſs an in- 


veterate kind of ulcer. 


MEDEOLA, climbing African aſparagus, in Botany, a genus 


of the hexandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 

the flower has no empalement; it has fix oblong oval 

etals, and fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina terminated by incum- 

Lent ſummits z and three horned germina terminating 

the ſtyle ; the germana afterward turn to a — 
tri 


— 
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trifd berry, with three cells, each containing one heart- 
ſhaped ſeed. Miller reckons four, and Linnzus only 
two. 

MEUDES, empire of the. See EMPi1RE, 

MEDIALE, in Botany, a name given by the ancients to the 
central part of any tree. It is ſometimes uſed to ſigniſy 
the ſpungy pith that fills up the young branches of a tree, 
as in the elder and the like; and ſometimes for the firm 
and hard ſubſtance, called the heart of the wood, ana 
ſound to be much harder than any other part of it. 'Thus 
the name of tree, to which the word mediale 18 annexed, 
muſt be the means of explaining what is meant by the 
word, whether a ſpongy pith, or a ſound hard wood. 
The moſt accurate writers, however, make a diſtinction 
which ought to be kept up, that is, the calling the hearc, 
or ſound internal part of the wood, only mediale, and the 
ſpungy part within the elder &c. medul/a. 

MEDIANA, the name of a vein, or little veſſel, made by 
the union of the cephalic and baſilie, in the bend of the 
elbow. It is not a particular vein,or a third vein of thearm, 
as ſome authors imagine, but merely a branch of the ba- 
ſilicaz which running into the inner part of the elbow, 
unites with the cephalica, and forms a common vein, 
called mediara, and by the Arabs, the black vein. See 
Tab. Anat. ( Angeicl.) fig. b. lit. p. 

Mr pix /inra, a line, or ſeam, running down the middle 
of th: tongue, and dividing it into two equal parts; 
though not fo eftetually, but that the blood-vellels ot 
the one fide communicate with thoſe of the other. Sec 
ToxgvUeE. 

Mepiaxniz, clumne, in Vitruvins, are the columns in the 
middle ofen portico, whoſe intercolumnation is to be 
lager than thoſe of the angular columns. 

MEDIANTE, in Mufic. The mediant of a mode is that note 
which is a third higher than the final; or that which 
divides the fifth of every authentic mode into two thirds. 
See Monk and Thin. | 
This term is chiefly in uſe among the French. 

MEDIASTiINA, the name of a vein of the mediaſtinum. 

MEDIASTIN UM, in Anatomy, a double membrane, form- 
ed by a duplicature of the picura; ſerving to divide the 
thorax and the lungs into two parts, and to ſuſtain the 
viſcera, and prevent their falling from one fide of the tho- 
rax to the other. See THORAX. 

It proceeds from the ſternum, and paſſing ſtrait down 
through the middle of the thorax to the vertebræ, divides 
its cavity into two. It contains the heart between its 
two lamine, and it affords a paſſage to the vena cava, 
the eſophagus, and the ſtomachic nerves. The mem- 
branes of the mediaſtinum are finer and thinner than the 
pleura, and have a little fat. It receives branches of 
veins and nerves ſtom the mamillary and diaphragmatic, 
particularly one called mediaſtina; its nerves come from 
the ſtomachic; it has allo ſome lymphatics, which open 
in the thoracic duct. T 

The mediaſtinum divides the thorax longitudinally into 
two parts; and, by means of it, one lobe of the lungs 
may ofhciate, if the other be hindered by a wound on 
the other fide. Sometimes there is a matter contained 
betwixt its membranes, immediately under the ſternum, 
which may occaſion the tapping of this place. 

This membrane is ſubject to an inflammation, the pain 
of which ſtrikes obliquely from the ſternum through the 
breaſt to the back, attended with a difficulty of breath- 
ing, cough, and ſometimes ſpitting. The cauſe, ſymp- 
toms and cure are much the ſame with thoſe of the 
PLEURISY 3 but ſuppuration, which is with difficulty 
avoided, is always fatal. 

MEeDIASTINUM cerebri, the ſame with SEPTUM tranſuer- 

um. 

MEDIATE, or INTERMEDIATE, a term of relation to 
two extremes, applied to a third, which is in the middle 
between them. See MEAN, and Mepium. 

Subilance is a genuz with regard to man; but between 
the two there are other mediate genuſſes, as body and 
animal. 

Mediate ſtands oppoſed to immediate: thus when we ſay, 
that God and man concur to the production of man; 
God is the mediate cauſe, man the immediate. 

Meint mode, See MODE. 

MEDi A'CYORS V queſtions, in our old writers, were fix 
perſons authorized by ſtatute, who, upon any queſtion 
ariling among merchants, relating to any unmercable 
wool, or undue packing, &c. might, before the mayor, 
or olficers of the ſtaple, upon their oath, certify and ſet- 
tle the ſame z to whole order and determination therein, 


the parties concerned were to give entire credence, and 


ſubmit. 27 Edw. LI. ſtat. 2. c. 24. 

M+Dp14a10Rs, Megagorrts, under the emperors of Conſtan- 
tinople, officers of ſtate, who had the direction of all 
affairs tranſacted at court. Their chief, or preſident, 
was called megas meſazon, weya; muas, and anſwered 
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to the prime or grand viſier of the Turks, Hola 
in voc. 2 Lex. 
Mt DIC VETCHING. See SAINT rot 
MEDICA, in Botany. Sce Luctnxe. 
MEDica, baſtard. See Snail PREFOIL. 
Mt o1ca, malus, in Botany, 2 name given by ſome n 
to the citron-tree. © Withers 
M DICAL Hanes. See ST xx. 
M © DICAGO, in Botany. See Snail Te EF01: 
MEDICAMEN I'OSUS %s. Sce Lari. 
MEDICINAL hours are tboſe parts of the d 
molt proper to take medicines in. I Tippaſe 
Of which there are uſually reckoned ſour: 
morning taſting, about an hour beto e din x 
hours aſter dinner, and going to bed ; 
Caſes, the times are to be governed b 
aggravation of the diſtemper, witho 
ditinal homrs. 
MEpictxnan, waters. See WATgs. 
MEDICINALIS facculus. See Sacco vs, 
MEDICINE, Mepicinxa, the art of healing, 
A7edicine popularly called phy/ic, con 
Boerbaave, in the knowledge of thoſe things by wen 
application lite is cither preterved fou''d and healthy, . 
when difordered is again reſtored to its priltine Me hy 
nels. f 
Galen defines medicine the art of preſerving preſcr 
health, and of retrieving it when loſt : Hippocrates Fu 
addition of what is wanting, and the retr-nchwent 
what is redundant : aud Herophiius, the knowled *. 
things good, indifferent, and ill, with regard to beat. 
Ale d.cine muit have been 1 coe val with the words 
the injuries and vicithtudes of the air, the nature aud 
qualities of foods, the violence of extetpal bodies the 
actions oi life, and, laſtly, the fanric of the bum?n com. 
Pages, muſt have rendered diſeaſes almoſt as old as mar. 
ind; and the prefence of a diſcaſc, as it brings with i 
a painful ſ-1{ation, or the loſs, perhaps, of the uſe cf! 
limb, does, by a neceſſary mechanical impulſe, both in 
brutes and men, compel the diſeaſed to leck for beg, 
and to apply remedies, either by mere experiment, cr by 
inſtinct, and ſpontaneous appetite : hence aroſe the 28 
of medicine, which, in this ſenſe, has been always, crery- 
where among mankind. 
Ancient hiſtories and fables tell us, that, in a little tim? 
from the flood, medicine was fo well cultivated by the A. 
ſyrians, Babylomans, Chaldzans, and magi, that they 
were able to remove preſent diſeaſes, and prevent future 
ones. Hence it paſſed into Egypt, Libya Cyrenaica, and 
Crotona; and thence into Greece, whete it flourilked, 
principally in the iſlands of Cnidus, Rhodes, and Ca 
and in Epidaurus. 
The firſt foundations of the art were laid by chance, 
natural inſtinct, and events unſorcſcen ; theſe were 
improved by the memory of the ſucce!s of former c- 
periments; by writing down diſeaſes, thcir reniedies, 
and events, on columns, paintings, and the walls ct 
their temples; by expoſing the ſick in the markets, and 
ublic ways, that thoſe who paſſed by migat inquice 
into the diſeaſe, and communicate a remedy, if they 
knew any; and, laſtly, by analogy, or reaſoning, fron 
a compariſon of things already obſerved, with tag; 
reſent, and things to come. 
The art at length received a much greater degree of pt 
fection, by the appointing of phyſicians; Tome {or ds 
cure of particular diſeaſes, and others for diſesſcs in g- 
neral ; by an accurate obſervation of the diſcatc, a1 15 
ſymptoms; and by an exact deſcription of the 10A! 
and its uſe : immediately upon which, it got among ds 
prieſts, and at length was confined to particular fw 
deſcending by way of inheritance, from father toi: 
which again proved a great bar to its progrets ſi 
extiſpicy, or inſpecting the entrails of bea!'s, uſed bf 
the prieſts; the cuſtom of embalming dead carcalts 
and even butchery itſelf, promoted the knowledge of 135 
human fabric, and of the cauſes both of health, dilcaics, 
and death. 3 
Laſtly, the diſſecting of live animals for philoſopu"> 
purpoſes, diſtin narratives of the cauſc, riſe, ic 
criſis, declention, end, and effect of diſcaſes ; aud 8 
knowledge of medicines, their choice, preparations , 
lication, powers, and events, feemed to have 4%. 
bogus the art to its perfection. _ 
. Hippocrates, who was contemporary with Demo 
and perfectly acquainted with every thing then ae” 
ed, and beſides furniſhed with a great number ce 
\ X 8 a8 Vall. 
tions of his own, collecting into one all that 526 
able and uſeful, compiled a body of Greek mae 
was the firſt who deſerves the title of a true , 
for being a maſter of the eres, experience, pe 
of analogy and reaſon, and withal well verſed 19 5 


philcſophy, he firſt made phyſic rational; od 
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undation of the dogmatical medxine, which has ever 
4 obtained. See HIPPOCRATISM. 1 

- of Hippocrates had done continued a long time ſa- 
1 nd unaltered, and was the ſtanding practice of 
e es; at length Aretæ us the Cappadocian digeſted 
many 'S more orderly body ; whence, in various places, 
yp par Fei times, and by various hands, particularly the 
Aland ien ſchool, it was farther altered and improved, 
— at length it came into the hands of Claud. Galen; 
"rb collecting the ſcattered parts, digeſting thoſe which 
5 10 confuſed, and explaining every thing by the rigid 
Joatrines of the Peripatetics, did both a great deal of ſer- 

, and a great deal of injury to the noble art; he 
bein the firſt who introduced the doctrine of the ele- 
roo the cardinal qualities, and their degrees, the four 
humours, &c. into medicine: and on theſe he made the 

| de end. 
*. the bath” camtary» the arts were not only extin- 
-uiſhed but almoſt all memory of them was loſt, till the 
Sin T from which to the thirteenth, medicine was vigor- 
= cultivated by the Arabs in Aſia, Africa, and Spain; 
who applying themſelves particularly to the ſtudy of the 
materia medica, and its preparations, and to the opera- 
tions of ſurgery, rendered both more juſt and more co- 
pious at the ſame time: and yet Galen's errors became 
now more predominant than ever. 
At length, however, they were purged out and exploded 
by two different means; principally indeed by the reſtor- 
ation of the pure diſcipline of Hippocrates, in France; 
ond then alſo by the experiments and diſcoveries of 
chemiſts and anatomiſts; till at length the immortal 
Harvey, overturning, by his demonſtrations, the whole 
theory of the ancients, laid a new and certain baſis of 
the ſcience. Since his time, medicine is become free 
from the tyranny of any ſect; and is improved by ſure 
diſcoveries in anatomy, chemiſtry, phyſics, botany, me- 

anics, &c. 
Hence it appears that the art originally conſiſted ſolely 
in the faithful collecting of obſervations ; and that, a 
long time after, they began to inquire, and diſpute, and 
form theories: the fir{t part has ever continued the ſame; 
but the latter has been always mutable. 
For the ſeveral ſes that have ariſen in medicine, ſee Do g- 
Maric, CuymisT»Y, Eurikic, GalenisT, HeRME- 
TICAL, and Paracel/ifts, or FIRE hilaſaphers. 
Medicine is divided into five principal branches. The 
firſt conſiders the human body, its parts and fabric, life 
and health, and the effects following from them: this is 
called phy/iology, the detirine of the animal economy, or of 
the uſe of the parts : and its objects, now enumerated, are 
called rcs naturales, or things according to nature. 
The ſecond branch conſiders the diſeaſes of the human 
body, their differences, cauſes, and effects; and is 
called paths/ogy, as it conſiders the diſeaſes z etrology, as 
it inquires into their cauſes ; n/o/ogy, when it examines 


their differences; and, aa ( ſymptomatology, when it 


The principal differences of ſimple &redieines art thked 
either from their form and texture, or ſrom their virtues: 
In reſpect of theit texture, they are divided into minerals, 
vegetables, and animals; cachof whichdivifionsis term« d 
a claſs, kingdom, or ſamily. 
In what the ancients have left us concerning the med'- 
eines they uſed; there is the utmolt confuſion and ob- 
fcuriry 3 the ſame ſubſtance is frequently called by many 
different names; ſome Medicine are barely mentioned 
y them, without any account of their nature or de— 
ſcription ; and in regard to many others, the virtues 
aſcribed by them to one ſimple, have been, by later 
writers. attributed to others. To clea; vp, and ſet right 
all. thoſe difficulties, at this time, would be a taste ns 
difficult as it would be vſcful. 80 great and fo mauy 
virtues are alcrived, by different authors, to particular 
medicines, that, if they could be depended on, cach ought 
to be looked on as an almoſt univerſal remedy : but as 
many of theſe virtues are merely imaginary, it requires 
even the greateſt caution to diltinguiſh the fictitious from 
thoſe which truly belong to them; and though the know 
ledge ot the virtues of medicines be at this time carried 
to a very great length, there are nevertheleſs many 
things remaining yet to be ditcorered, and room enough 
ſtill to enrich the ſcience with new ſpecific temedieg; 
nor will the judicious phyſician find leſs worthy employ- 
ment for his thoughts, in endeavonring to determine the 
manner in which thoſe medicines alt, whote eflects are 
already known, and to aſcertain . ſaſeſt and belt me- 
thods of adminiſtering them. . 
Such medicines as are of a terreſtrial, or other the like 
nature, and will not diſſolve in water, the new Diſpen- 
ſatory of the college has ordered to be prepared in the 
following manner: they are ſit to be pounded in a 
mortar and then levigated with a little water, upon a 
hard and ſmooth marble, into an impalpable powder, 
and afterwards dried upon a chalk-ſtone, and then ſet 
by for a few days, in a warm, or at leaſt a very dry place. 
In this manner are to be prepared amber, antimony, be- 
zoar, which ſhould be levigated with ſpirit of wine in- 
ſtead of water, blood-ſtone, calamy, firſt calcined for 
the uſe of the makers of braſs, chalk, coral, crabs claws, 
crabs eyes (ſo called), egg-ſhells cleanſed from the mem- 
brane adhering to them by boiling in water, oyſter-ſhells 
Grit cleanſed, pearls, verdegris, tutty. 
In antimony, calamy, and tutty, fingular care ought to 
be taken to reduce them to the molt ſubtle powder that 
can be, Pemberton's College Difp. p. 145. 
Medicines are again diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the 
manner of their application, into 7n!crmel and external, 
Meg picinegs, internal, are thoſe taken in at the mouth. 
Menicints, external or topical, are thoſe applied outwardly 
to any particular part. 
With regard to the different manner of their operation, 
medicines are diitinguiſhed into agglutinents, alterants, 
ſtomachics, aſlringeuts, evacuants, incaruatives, ſpecifics, &c. 


explains their effects, The objects of this part are called \Mevicixes from metals, See METALS. 


res preternaturales, or beyond nature. For the modern 
method of claſſing diſeaſes, ſee NosoLoGr. 


The third branch conſiders the ſigns or ſymptoms, oY 


how to apply them to uſe; ſo as to judge, both in a 
found and a diſeaſed body, what will be the degree, order, 
and effect, of the health or the diſeaſe : this is called 
ſemciotica? its objects are things both natural, non-natu- 
ral, and preternatural, 
The fourth branch conſiders the remedies, and their 
uſe, whereby life may be preſerved z whence it is called 
greine : its objects are what we ſtrictly call non-natural. 
Laſtly, the fifth furniſhes the materia medica, its pre- 
Wr and manner of exhibition, ſo as to reſtore 
ealth, and remove diſeaſes: and is called therapentica, 
comprehending the diætetica, pharmaceutica, chirurgica, 
and iatrica. 
EDICINE, clinical, medicina clinica. See CLIN1ICA. 
EDICINE, characters in. See CHARACTERS. 
MLDIcixE, pandects in. See PANDECT. 
MEDICINES, or MepicamenrTs, denote any natural ſub- 
ance, applied to a human body, in order to anſwer 
me intention of cure. So that they differ from ali- 
ments, which preſerve the body in a ſound ſtate, whereas 
medicines reſtore it when impaired ; and from poiſons, 
which tend to deſtroy the body. All the parts of diet 
may indeed be termed alimentary medicines, inaſmuch 
35 they may ſerve to confirm health, againſt the firſt ap- 
Proaches of a diſeaſe; as poiſons, which are always detri- 
mental ro the body, have been called deleterious medicines. 
. *1Cnes are either ſimple, or compound: ſimple medi- 
2 are thoſe which are formed ſpontaneoully, or by 
r allſtance of nature alone; and thoſe are called com- 
2 which are owing to the art and induſtry of men, 
o the mixtures of various ſimples put together. 
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Mepicines, pocket, in Surgery, are ſuch necellary remedies 
as the ſurgeon ought never to be without, but always to 
carry in a convenient cafe or box about him. 'Thele ore 
the common digeſtive ointment, and the brown or 
Egyptian ointment, for cleanting and digeiting foul 
ulcers ; and ſome vuinerary balfams, as the tum 
Arcœi, or the balſam of Peru, of Gilead, or Capivi, or 
the Samaritan balſam: to theſe muſt alſo be added a 
plaſter or two, as the diachylon, or ſtypticum Crollii ; 
ſince one or other of theſe is almoſt conſtantly wanted. 
Neither ſhould there be wanting a piece of blue vitriol 
for the taking down luxuriant fleſh, and to ſtop hæmor- 
rhages ; but if vitriol is wanting, burnt alum, red pre- 
cipitate, the infernal ſtone, or any other corroſive medi- 
cine, will ſupply its place in corroſive intentions, and 
the laſt will alſo ſerve to open abſceſſes, to make iſſues, 
and perfoim many other operations of that kind. With 
theſe there ſhould always be kept in readineſs alſo a 
quantity of ſcraped lint, that the ſurgeon may be able to 

ive immediate aſſiſtance to wounded perſons, ſince, if 
be is unprepared for this, they may be eaſily taken off by 
an hæmorrhage, a circumſtance which ought alſo to 
prevail with the ſurgeon never to be wholly unprovided 
with bandages. Heiſter's Surg. p. 11. 

Mcznicines, mechanical operation of. To account for the 
operations of medicines mechanically, ſeems to have been 


the favourite ſcheme of phyſicians and phyſiologers of 


the laſt and preſent century. Stahl, and his diſciples, re- 

ject theſe accounts, and think them ſufficiently refuted 

by the operation of opium, and of aſtringents. One 

grain of opium, properly taken, will for a time aſſuage 
pains all over the body. A very few grains of crocus 

martis aſtringens ſometimes ſtop an hæmoptyſis, before 

they can be ſuppoſed to have entered into the humours 
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if the body. Is it not paſt all belief, ſay they, that 


ſo few grains, mixed with ſo many pounds of fluids, 


ſhould retain any mechanical force, eſpecially as it is 


well known that aſtringents loſe their force by dilution? 
They farther urge, that the various effects of the ſame 
medicineare a refutation ofthe mechanical hypotheſis; thus 
emetics ſometimes purge, and ice verſas aſtringents 
increaſe hxmorrhages ; opium excites alacrity in fome, 
inſtead of ſtupefying. Again, the ſight, or even bare 
imagination of ſome medicines, will produce a ſenſible ef- 
fect on the body, without any contact. Stahl, and his 
followers, therefore, hold, that medicines operate chiefly 
by exciting the vital ſenſe ; and that this is the chief e- 
fect of medicines, even where they ſeem moſt to act me- 
chanically. 
Hoffman, Heiſter, and others, have attacked the hypo- 
theſis of Stahl. We ſhall not pretend to give any far- 
ther account of the controverſy : perhaps in this, as in 
others, there may be a good deal of logomachy: firict- 
ly ſpeaking, mechanical principles muſt be ſulhcient to 
account for the operation of mecleincs, as this ſome— 
times undoubtedly depends (in the prime vir at leaſt) 
on chemical principles; and nobody has hitherto been 
able to account mechanically for the phenomena of che: 
miſtry. The laws of the minzma nate have not hither- 
to been reduced to thofe of the preſſure and impulle of 
large ſenſible maſſes. And perhaps when the laws, that 
obtain in the minute parts of matter, have hcen found, 
we ſhall ftill be at a loſs to account for all the phe- 
nomena of animated bodies, particularly the human. 
Heiſter ſays, Stahl pretends that the rational foul and 
nature are ſynonymous terms; and that it is the rational 
ſoul which formed the foetus in the womb, and which 
directs all vital, animal, and natural actions, to the pre- 
ſervation of the body; hence ſometimes exciting evacu- 
ations, ſometimes ſpaſms, to get rid of diforders. — 
Heiſter, Difſert. de Medecin. Mechan. præſtantia in Com- 

end. Medicin. Practic. where he endeavours to refute 
the Stahlians. 
Juncker, who wrote according to Stahl's principles, does 
not deny that there is ſomething mechanical in the oper- 
anon of medicines independently of the will or ſpontanci- 
ty of nature; but he aſſerts that their chief operation is 
owing to nature, which makes uſe of the remedy to attain 
its end. His words are, Operationem med:camentorum ab 
iba natura gubernari innumeræ confirmant obſer yationes. 
Licet enim non negamus, ſubeſſe interdum attioni corum 
aliquid mechanici, a nature arbitrio non pendantis, tantt 
tamen hoc non ef! habendum, ut operand: modus ili maxime 
adſcribi mereatur. A potiori enim fit denominatio, & na- 
tra utitur remedio ad finem ſuum. Juncker, ConſpeCt. 
Therap. p. I, 2. 
A late author obſerves, as to medicines, that let what diſ- 
caſe ſoever be named, and any medicine as univerſally uſe- 
ful in it, vet he can ſhew circumſtances of patients, or of 
the diſeaſe, where that medicine would be very improper. 
He mentions ſeveral inſtances of this kind. See Medic. 
Eſſ. Edinb. vol. i. p. 267, ſeq. Re 
A general idea of the manner wherein medicines operate 
on a human body, as explained by the ſect of mechanical 
phyſicians, may be conceived from what follows. 
A few different ſorts of particles, variouſly combined, will 
produce a great variety of fluids; ſome may have one 
tort, ſome two, ſome three, or more. If we ſuppoſe 
only five different ſorts of particles in the blood, and call 
them a, , c, d, c, their ſeveral combinations, without 
varying the proportions in which they are mixed, will be 
thele following; but whether more or leſs, necd not be 
determined. 

a h:ac: ad: ae: 
cid: beꝛcd: 
ce: de: ale: ade: 
ahdi abe: ace: ade: 
de: de: lee: dee: 


abcd:abce:acde:abde;bedetabede. 


No theory of ſecretion has hitherto been able to give any 
:Hlerable account of the operation of fuch medicines as 
promote an evacuation. For if the humour; be equally 
mixed with the blood, that is, if the blood be in every 
part of the body the fame, and its particles be not more 
apt to form certain humours in fome certain parts of the 
body than others; or rf they be not forced, by the power 
of ſome medicine, to form ſuch humours; then the quan- 
tities of humour, ſeparated in equal times, will always 
he as the velocity of the blood; but the velocity of the 
blood is ſeldom doubled by any medicine, and never tri— 
pled by the moſt acute fever. Ihe quantity of the hu- 
mour, however, drawn oft by evacuating med/cines, is 
often twenty times greater than the natural quantity z and 
therefore, upon ſuppoſition that the humours are every- 


where equally mixed with the blood, the operation of 


evacuating medicines can never be accounted tou. 
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Thongh this argument has the ſtrength of a de 

tion, yet there are ſome who explain the ope monſtr. 
purgative, and other evacuating medicines, b 7 of 
ing faculty; whereby the ſluggiſh juices 12 'mulat. 
forced out, but the obſtructed canals opened pol arc 
motion of the blood quickened. But though fg and the 
be allowed, it would remain to be explained wt hy 
tain medicines do only ſtimulate certain lands? P 8 
evident, 1. That evacuating mcdirines Fave foi r 
power, beſides the ſqueezing out ſtagnant 5 other 
cauſe, when they arc all ſqueezed out, they 10 ae 
as much, if they be repeated, as they did eee 
plain, by continuing a ſalivation for many da 5 1 mA 
cannot ſuppoſe, that all bodies have every wh 2. We 
all times, 1 ſtegnating; but theſe enten 9 1 
protute their effects, more or Iefs, at all times 2 
the veſſels be ſuppoſed to be obſtructed, an evac 3. if 
mpeltcine could but double the quantity that was 3 
before it was taken: 4. If theſe medicine; operate wa 
theſe Ways, then in a healthful body, where tha _ 
no obſtructions, they would have no ef+a fig 0 Were 
the removing ob{lruQions were the caufe of x 6 EY 
quantity evacuated, then the evacuation ſhould A; Ta 
tnne in a greater degree than hefore the obſtrudio 105 
removed; whereas, in ſad, we conſtantly find it Jef TE 
the medicine works off. 6. Ihough a melo ine by Fs 
lating a veel, may quicken the motion” of 52 * * 
that veſſel; yet it can never increaſe he Crate * 
fluid running through it, in equal {paces © 1 


in 


1 
cauſe it quickens the motion ot the Aut e g = 
tracking the veſicl ; and therefore the ſytter cr Po ; 
made to run throuph the veilel, the leſs 4ui.! ee 
orifice of the veticl admit; and coniequuntly Aer ry 
veſlel is contracted by the ilimulating TY 3 A 
cretion will be leſs, inſtead of being greater. 
That a ſtimulus cauſes the part on which it acts to con 
tract, is matter of ſact; an alto that purgatire een 
do ſtimulate the bowels; but it may perhaps bu Hewi. 
ſaid, they ſtimulate the heart ard arterics, and e 
their force, becauſe they not only quicken, but raiſes 
pulſe ; fo that a greater quantity of blood is ſent 10 the 
lands of the guts. This may be granted; but not that 
it is the principal action of purgative medicines; beoay 
that, by the ſame force, a greater quantity of blood 9 
ſent to all the other glands of the body, whole fluids are 
not, however, ſenſibly increaſed ; and the glands of the 
inteſtines receive a lefs quantity, in proportion, than aur 
others, becauſe they cannot be ſo much dilated by the 
greater force of the blood, as others, which are not ſo 
much ſtimulated by the medicine, 
There are others, who will bave evacuating medicines en- 
dued with an attenuating quality, by which they diflolve 
all the coheſions of the particles of the blood, and ſo {:t 
the ſeveral humours at liberty, to paſs through their pro- 
per glands; but if theſe medicines have a power univer- 
tally to diſſolve all the coheſions of the blood, then everr 
evacuating medicine would equally and indig'erently in- 
creaſe the quantity of every ſecretion. Mercury would 
as conſtantly purge as ſalivate, and nitre promote perth 
ration as well as urine ; but this is repugnant to expe- 
rience. If they have a power to diſlolve certain cole- 
lions, and not others, this is but ſetting certain particles 
at liberty to paſs through their proper glands, which were 
not fo before; and is a preparing the humours, in order 
to increaſe the quantity of ſecretion. Evacuating medi- 
cines mult therefore have a power to affect ſome particles, 
and not others; that is, to repe! ſome, and attract, r- 
tain, and alter others; and this is what may be aflirmed 
to be in all medicines, and is what a thouſand chemical 
experiments demonitrate. 
Ihe ſeveral humours then being formed, by the diſſerent 
cokeſion of the particles of blood, the quantity of 2 hi- 
mour ſecreted by any gland muſt be in a proportion con- 
pounded of the proportion that the number of the part 
cles cohcring in ſuch a manner as is proper to conititute 
the humour which paſſes through the gland, bears to the 
maſs of blood; and of the proportion of the quantity ! 
blood that arrives at the gland. And hence it folles» 
that where there is a determinate quantity of 2 cer 
humour to be ſeparated, the number of particles that *!* 
proper to compoſe the ſecreted liquor, muſt be recp'”” 
cally proportional to the quantity of the blood that d. 
rives at the gland; and therefore, if the quantity of 0 
lecretion is to be increaſed, the number of particles d 
be increaſed ; if the ſecretion is to be leſſened, the nue 
ber of particles, proper for ſuch a ſecretion, mult be + 
ſened in the fame proportion. 
Aledicines, therefore, which can alter the cohenons 3 
combinations of the particles, may eicher 11creale of a 
minith the quantity of any ſecretion. Is, ſuppole 
humour, which patles through the glands of the _ 
tincs, to be compoſed of three or four ſeveral ſorts © 
particles 3 that medicine, which will caßly cohere to thoi 
particle 
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and, by cohering, increaſe their mutual attrac- 
zac s they may unite in greater numbers at, or be- 

cons, foe at the inteſtines, than tl Id har 

hey arrive at the inteſtines, than they would have 

_ the medicine had not been given, mult neceſſarily 

g . 0 the quantity of humour which paſſes through the 

karg of the inteſtines; if the quantity of blood which 

_ yo the clands, be not diminithed in the ſame pro- 

SIX 48 the number of particles is increaſed. After 

. manner do diuretics, ſudorifics, and medicines 

which promote all other ſecretions, operate. 

Why increaſing the quantity of ſome ſecretions ſhould di- 

minz{ that of others, is not eaſy to explain on any other 

rinciple; for if the blood be equally mixed, in every part 
of the body, with all the humours whichare ſeparated irom 
it; that is, if the mixture of the blood be every where 
alike, ſo that every humour bears the ſame proportion to 
the reſt of the arterial blood in one part of the body that 
it does in another; and if every humour has its own pro- 
per gland through which it is ſeparated z then what is ſe- 
rated by one gland is not ſubtracted from another, and 
conſequently docs not diminiſh the quantity of humour 
which flows to this other, but does indeed rather increaſe 
the quantity of this other ſecretion : for the more any 
one humour is carried off, the greater proportion any 
other remaining in the blood, bears to the remaining 
blood; and therefore the more any one ſecretion is in- 
creaſed, the more all the reſt ſhould be increaſed likewite. 
But if all the humours be compoſed by a combination of 
1 few different forts of particles, then the more apt theſe 
particles are to run into any one fort of combination, the 
leſs all other combinations mult be ſo; and conſequently 
the increaſing any one ſecretion mult neceſſarily diminiſh 
the quantity of all others; but more eſpecially of that 
which has the moſt of the ſame ſort of particles. Sec 
SECRETION, HUMOUR, &c. 

Mepicixks, capital. See CAPITAT.. 

Mr piCINEs, chalaſtic. See CHALASTIC. 

MepicixEs, pochondriacal. Bee HY POCHONDRIACAL, 

Mepicints, by/teric. See HYSTERIC. 

Me p1cixE-che/t, is a portable cheſt, containing all ſorts of 
medicines neceſſary for a campaign or voyage, together 
with ſuch inſtruments as are moſt ncceſlary and uletul 
for the purpoſes of ſurgery. 

LILA Gngue, an inqueſt impanelled, whereof the 
one hait conliits of natives or denizens, the other of 
alieus. 


particies, 


It is uſed in pleas, wherein the one party is a ſtranger, 


and the other a denizen. Solomon de Stanſord, a Jew, 
in the time of Edward I. had a cauſe tried before the 
ſheriff of Norwich, by a jury of ſe probes & legales he- 
1775 &S ſex legales Judæos de civitate Norvici. Sce 
uv. 

MEDIMNUM, Mediane, among the Greeks, a meaſure of 
capacity, holding fix Roman modi; or buſhels. 

MEDINE, an Egyptian piece of money, of iron ſilvered 
der, and about the ſize of a filver three-pence. 

MEDINUS, a name given by ſome to the ME nos, a ſtone 
celebrated by the writers of the middle ages for many 
imaginary virtues. 

MEDITATION, an act by which we conſider any thing 
clotely, or wherein the foul is employed in the ſcarch or 
confideration of any truth. 

In our religion, it is uſed to fi niſy a conſideration of the 
objects and grand truths of the Chriſtian faith. 
Myſtic divines make a great difference between meditation 
and contemplation : the former conſiſts in diſcurſive acts 
of the loul, conſidering methodically, and with attention, 
the myſteries of faith, and the precepts of morality ; and 
1s periormed by reflections and reaſonings, which leave 
eee * manifeſt impreſſions on the brain. The pure 
2 plative have no need of meditation, as fecing all 
ng in God at a glance, and without any reflection. 
i Ie therelore, has once quitted meditation, and 
wr at contemplation, he returns no more; and, 
ang to Alvarez, never reſumes the oar of medita- 


tis : g . 
i 2 except when the wind of contemplation 1s too weak 
o fil his fails. 


NEDT 3 3 
5 q) ERRANEAN, ſomething incloſed within land; or 
: any 's remote from the ocean. 
bir 5 i : 
oak ne is more particularly uſed to ſignify that 
wn 2 which flows between the continents of Europe 
G entering by the itreights of Gibraltar, and 
. 18 mio Alia, as far as the Euxine Sea, and the 
us Mæotis. 
1 4 7 . . 
5 2 road Farean Was anciently called the Grecian Sea, 
dirißonz 8 It is now cantoned out into ſeveral 
taly it is wary bear ſeveral names. To the welt of 
4 2 led the Liguſtic or Tuſcan Sca; near Venice, 
eds che ER Greece, the Ionic and Ayean ; 
9 » elleſpont and the Boſphorus, the White 
navipati ug very ſafe; and beyond, the Black Sea, its 
$4U0n being dangerous. 


* 


The Britiſh trade carried on by means of the Mediterta- 
nean Sea, is of the laſt conſequence to Great Britain; 
and the permanent preſervation thereof depends on the 
poſſeſſion of the town and fortifications of Gibraltar. 
The counterfeiting of Mediterrancan paſſes for ſhips to 
the coaſt of Barbary, & or the ſeal of the admiralty 
office to ſuch paſſes, is ſelony, without benefit of clergy. 
e | 

MEDITRINALIA, among the Romans, feaſts inſtituted 
in honour of the goddeſs /Meditrina, and celebrated on 
the thirtieth of September. They were ſo called from 
medendo, becauſe the Romans then began to drink new 
wine, which they mixcd with old, and that ſerved them 

| Inſtead of phyſic. | 

MEDITULLIUM is uſed by anatomiſts for that ſpongy 
ſubſtance between the two plates of the cranium, and in 
the interſtices of all laminated bones. 

MEDIUM, a Latin term, ſignifying middle, or MEAN. 

Mupiu x, in Logic, or medium of a /y/loviſm, called alſo 
the mean, or middle term, by the Italians mezzo termino, 
is an argument, reaſon, or conſideration, for which we 
afhirm, or deny any thing: or, it is the cauſe why the 
greater extreme 1s attributed to, or denicd of the leſs, in 
the concluſion. 

Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, Every good thing is to be de- 
% fired: but all virtue is good; therefore all virtue is to 
6 be dcfired:” the term gad is the medium; virtue the 
leſs extreme, and to be defrred the greater. 

It is called redinr, as being a kind of mediator between 
the ſubject and predicate z or becauſe the extremes are ſo 
Hipoſcdas to athrin, or deny, by means hereof. Some 
call it argumentum tertium, 2 third argument; and others 
ſimply argumentum, as being the cauſe why we aſſent to 
the concluſion. 

Mediums, or middle terms, are the things principally 
ſought ior, in diſcourſing; ſo that the irvenuon of me- 
di rms makes the molt eſlential part of logic! But the 
rules commonly given by logicians for that purpoſe, are 
mere impertinences. In etfedt, no ſuch rules can be 
given; nor have we any way of coming at fuch mediums 
or reaſons, but by a clote attention to clear ideas. 

MutpiuM, in Arithmetic, or an «arit#\metical medium, or 
mean, called in the ſchools medium ret, is that which 15 
equally diſtant from each extreme; or which excecds the 
leſſer extreme, as much as it is excecded by the greater, 
in reſpect of quantity, not of proportion. 

Thus, nine is a medium between fix and twelve. 

Mepivu mM, grometrical, or mean, called in the ſchools me 
dium perſone, is that where the ſame ratio is preſerved 
between the firſt and ſecond, as between the ſecond and 
third terms; or that which exceeds in the ſame ratio, or 
quota of itſelf, as it is exceeded. 

Thus, ſix is a geometrical medium between four and nine. 
See Geometrical PROPORTION. 

This is a medium which virtue is ſuppoſed to obſerve z 
whence ſome call it medium quead nos, as having a view 
to circumſtances, times, places, perſons, &c. Diſtri- 
butive juſtice obſerves a geometrical n; commuta- 
tive juſtice, an arithmetical one. 

Mc Div M participationis, in the Schozls, is that faid to be 
compounded of the two extremes. Thus, man, who is 
partly body, partly mind, is a medium by participation of 
the two extremes; ſo is warmth the mcodzum of heat and 
cold, &c. | 

MEDIUM megationis, or remotionis, is that from which 
both extremes are derived; or, it is a ſubject capable of 
receiving both extremes, and yet not neceilarily poſleiied 
of either. 

In which latter ſenſe, the will is a mcan with reſpect to 
virtue and vice; and the underſtanding, with reipect to 
knowlege and igunorance. 

Mpio M gued, or medium fupp/iti, is ſomewhat between 
the agent and patient, which receives the action of the 
one, , it arrive at the other. 

In this ſenſe, air is a medium between the fire and the 
hand heated thereby. 

MeD1iuM 4%, is the form, or faculty, whereby an agent 
produces an effect: in wich ſenſe, heat is ſaid to be the 
medium or mean whereby fire acts on the hand. 

MepivM / quo, is that which renders the power to act 
complete, in general, without determining it to any par- 
ticular object: in which ſenſe, light is the medium under 
which the eye perceives any colour. 

Mepiuu 72 4%, is that, by inſpection whereof a power 
is produced in any thmg, of knowing or perceiving an- 
other : ſuch is a ſpeculum, as it thews an object; an 
image, as it repretents the reality, &. 

M+Dp1vuM, in Afechanical I Hen, is that ſpace or region 
through which a body paties in its motion towards any 
point. 
Thus ether is ſuppoſed to be the medium wherein the 
heavenly bodies move. Air the modium wherein bodies 
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move near our earth. And water is the medium in which 
liſhes live and move. And glaſs is alſo a medium of light, 
as it affords a free paſſage. 

That denſity or conſiſtence in the parts of the Medium, 
whereby the motion of bodies in it is retarded, is called 
the reſiſtance of the medium; which, together with the force 


of gravity, is the cauſe of the ceſſation of the motion of 


projectiles. 

MeEvivum, fubtile, or ethereal. Sir Iſaac Newton makes it 
probable, that, beſide the particular aereal medium, where- 
in we live and breathe, there is another more univerſal 
one, which he calls an etherial medium; vaitly more rare, 
ſubtile, elaſtic, and active, than air; and by that means 
freely permeating the pores and interſtices of all other 
mediums, and diffuſing itſelf through the whole creation 3 
and by the intervention hereof he thinks it is, that moſt 
of the great phenomena of nature are effected. See 
ATHER. 

This medinm he ſeems to have recourſe to, as the firſt and 
molt remote phyſical ſpring z and the ultimate of all na- 
tural cauſes. By the vibrations of this medium, he takes 
heat to be propagated from lucid bodies; and the intenſe- 
neſs of heat increaſed and preſerved in hot bodies, and 
from them communicate! to cold ones. 

By this medium he takes light to be refſected, inſſected, 
reiratted, and put alternately in fits of eaſy reflection 
and tranſmiſſion; which effects he alfo elſewhere aſcribes 
to the power of attraction ; fo that this medium appears 
the ſource and cauſe even of attraction. 

Apain, this medium being much rarer within the heavenly 
bodies than in the heavenly ſpaces, and growing denſer, 
as it recedes farther from them, he ſuppoſes the cauſe of 
the gravitation of theſe bodies towards each other, and of 
the parts towards the bodies. 

Again, from the vibrations of this fame medium, excited 
in the bottom of the eye by the rays of light, and thence 
propagated through the capillaments of the optic nerves 
into the ſenſory, he takes viſion to be performed ; and fo 
hearing, from the vibrations of this or ſome other me- 
dium, excited in the auditory nerves by the tremors of 
the air, and my agated through the capillaments of thoſe 
nerves into the — and thus of the other ſenſes. 
And again, he conceives muſcular motion to be perform- 
ed by the vibrations of the ſame medium, excited in the 
brain at the command of the will, and thence ꝓropagated 
through the capillaments of the nerves into the muſcles; 
and thus contracting and dilating them. 

The elaſtic force of this medium, he thews, muſt be pro- 
digious. Light moves at the rate of conſiderably more 
than 70,000,0c0 miles in about ſeven minutes; yet the 
vibrations and pulſes of this medium, to cauſe the fits of 
eaſy reſlection, and eaſy tranſmiſſion, mult be ſwifter than 
light, which is yet 700,000 times ſwifter than ſound. 'The 
elaſtic force of this medium, therefore, in proportion to its 
denſity, muſt be above 490, ooo, ooo, ooo times greater 
than the elaſtic force of the air, in proportion to its den- 
fityz the velocities and pulſes of the elaſtic mediums being 
in a ſubduplicate ratio of the elaſticities, and the raritics 
of the mediums, taken together. And thus may the vi- 
bration of this medium be conceived as the cauſe alſo of 
the elaſticity of bodies. 

Farther, the particles of this medium being ſuppoſed in- 
finitely ſmall, even ſmaller than thoſe of light; if they 
be likewiſe ſuppoſed, like our air, to have a repelling 
power, whereby they recede from each other, the ſmall- 
neſs of the particles may exceedingly contribute to the 
increaſe of the repelling power, and conſequently to that 
of the elaſticity and rarity of the medium, and ſo fit it 
for the free tranſmiſſion of light, and the free motions 
of the heavenly bodies. In this medium may the planets 
and comets roll without any conſiderable reſiſtance. If 
it be 700,000 times more elaitic, and as many times rarer, 
than air, its reſiſtance will be above Goo, ooo, ooo times 
leſs than that of water; a reſiſtance that would make no 
ſenſil le alteration in the motion of the planets in ten 
thouſand years. 

And is not ſuch a medium better difpoſed for the heavenly 
motions, than that of the Carteſians, which hits all ſpace 
adequately, and without leaving pores, and is vaſtly denſer 
than gold, and therefore mult reſiſt more ? 

If any aſk how a medium can be fo rare ? let him tell how 
the air, in the upper regions of the atmoſphere, can be 
above a hundred thouſand times raxer than gold; how an 
electrical body can, by friction, emit an exhalation ſo 
rare and ſubtile, yet ſo potent, as though its emiſhon oc- 
caſions no ſenfible alteration in the weight of the body, 
yet it ſliall be diffuſed through a ſphere of two feet in dia- 
meter, and carry up leaf-copper, or leaſ- gold, at the dif- 
tance of a foot from the electrical body; or how the ef- 
{uvia of a magnet can be ſo ſubtile, as to paſs a plate of 

!aſs without any reſiſtance or diminution of force; yet 
to potent, as to turn a magnetic needle beyond the glaſs. 
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That the heavens are not ſilled with a 
n nenn 

ſubtile æthereal medium, is evident from n Ut ſock, 
whence elſe are thoſe laſting and regular moi orden, 
planets and comets, in all manner of Gb. ions of tis 
tions; and how are ſuch motions conſiſtent « and Gee, 
ſiſtance which muſt reſult from that denſe 2 het z. 
where with the Carteſians fill the heavens ? Mcctun, 
"The reſiſtance of fluid medinms ariſes part! fr 
hrſion of the parts of the medium, and 1 
vis inertize of matter. The firſt, in a ſpheric 

* | al bog 
nearly as the diameter, or, at moſt, as the £9, 
diameter, and the velocity of the body. The! 
the ſquare of that factum. Thus are the e 
reſiſtance diſtinguiſhed in any medium; and bei 
tinguiſhed, it will be found, that almoſt all be 8 ** 
of bodics, moving in ordinary fluids, ariſes from * 
mertiz. The part which ariſes from the tenacite sg,“ 
medium, may be diminiſhed, by dividing the a TY 
ſmaller parts, and making thoſe more . — _y 
pery; but the other will {till be proportional to 0 lie 
ſity of the matter, and cannot be diminiſhes Ps = 
way, but by a diminution of the ſame, V Oe 
Thus the reſiſtance of fluid ediums is nearly Proport 
to their denſities z and thus the air we breathe vp 
about nine hundred times lighter than water, ria ..-* 
about nine hundred times leſs than water: 10 * . 
the ſame author has found it does by experiments on > 
dulums. Bodies moving in quickſilver, water, ; 
not appear to meet with any other refiſtance but v 
ariſes trom the denſity and tenacity of thoſe fluids; vi. 
they muſt, were their pores filled with a denſe ey 
tile fluid. en 
Heat, it is found, diminiſhes the tenacity of bodies + 
much; yet does it not decreaſe the reſiſtance of 5 L 
ſenſibly. T he reſiſtance of water, therefore, ariſes chic: 
from its vis inertiæ; conſequently, if the heaven; Were 
as denſe as water, or as quickſilver, they would notre 
much lets : if abſolutely denſe, without any vacuum, he 
the particles never ſo ſubtile and fluid, they would ret 
much more than quickfilver. A folid globe, in ſuch ; 
medium, would loſe above half its motion, while it more 
thrice the length of its own diameter; and a globe 8 
perfectly ſolid, ſuch as the planets, would loſe more. 
Jo make way therefore for the laſting motions of the pla 
nets and comets, the heavens mult be empty of all nn. 
ter, except, perhaps, ſome very fine effluria, from tie 
atmoſpheres of the earth, planets, and comets ; and ſore 
{ſuch ethereal medium as we have deſcribed. A den: fil 
can ſerve for no purpoſe, in the heavens, but to diſturb 
the celeſtial motions, and make the frame of nature lan. 
guith; and in the pores of bodies, it can only ferret 
check the vibrating motion of their parts, wherein that 
heat and activity conſiſts. Such a medium, therefors, 
unleſs we had ſome evidence of its exiſtence, mit he 
given up; and, that given up, the hypotheſ's of lights 
conſiſting in a preſſion falls alſo to the ground. 
MepivM, in Botany, a name given by Dioſcorides to the 
violet, and by Lobel to the ſea-flag-flower, or jris mars 
tim Narbonenfts. 
MepiuM ht. See SEPTUM. 
MEDIUS wenter, in Anatomy, denotes the breaſt or 74% 
AX. 
Menvivs, Gluiaus. Sec Gurus. | 
MEDLAR, meſp:ilus, in Botany, a genus of the ic 
pentagynia claſs. Its characters are thele : the emp 
ment of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, cut 19 
five ſpreading concave ſegments z the fower is compo 
of five — Fo concave petals, which are inſerted u 
the empalement; the number of ſtamina is different a 
the difterent ſpecies, from ten to twenty or more, wii! 
are alſo inſerted in the empalement ; the germen . 10 
ated under the flower, and ſupports an uncertain num! 
of ſtyles, from three to five; it afterward becom 4 
roundiſh oval berry, carrying the empalement one 
and incloſing four or tive hard feeds. Linnzus enum 
rates ſeven, and Miller twenty-two ſpecies. E 
We have two kinds of med/ar propagated very frequel® 
in orchards, for the fake of their fruit; the one u. 
common medlay, or, as it is called by ſome, the Notts 
ham medlar ; the other, the Dutch med/ar. Miller mak 
theſe two varieties of the fame ſpecies. The firſt of the 
was once almoſt the only kind known in England i 1 
ſince the other has been introduced, it is found ſo w 
ſuperior in the fize and flavour of the fruit, that It 
now almoſt the only kind thought worth the cultiratig 
Ther are propagated by budding or grafting 1 
the hawthorn, or the pear-ſtock, upon either of os 
they take very well, and may be afterwards tranlp 
into the fruit-garden, either as ſtandards, or r- ft 
againſt an efpalier, in both which methods the) da, 
ceed very well. If the larger ſort are trained up 
eſpalier, the fruit will be much larger; but great ul 
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ak n in the runing, not to ſhorten the bearing 
muſt hg the fruit is almoſt all produced at the extre- 
_ of theſe. The medlar will grow on any foil ; but 
r and ſtrong ſoil the fruit will grow larger, and 


oilt i 
yr 4.47 one it will, though ſmaller, be much better 


5 Fit ſhould be ſuffered to remain on the branches till 
October, at which time it will begin to fall of itſelf, and 
it ſhould then be gathered in the middle of a dry day, ind 
Jaid up in a dry place till ſoft, and beginning to decay, 
which is uſually about a month after it 1s gathered ; at 
this time they are fit for eating 3 for, till they begin to 
decay, they are too harſh for the alate. : 

Medlurs are cooling, drying, and binding, eſpecially be- 
fore they are ripe 3 and are uſeful in all kinds of fluxes. 
The ripe fruit caten too freely is ſubject to bind the ſto- 
mach, and cauſe the colic. The lapilli, or hard ſeed, 
are accounted good for the gravel and ſtone : they are an 
ingredient in the Hruus myrtinus. Miller's Bot. Off. 
MEDI AR, parſley-leaved. See SERVICE=tree. 

MEDLEY. See CHaNCE-medley. : 

MEDULLA eum, or marrow of the bones, is a ſoft fatty 
ſubſtance, placed in the cavities or pores of divers bones. 
Ge MARROW. : 
The medulla is incloſed in a membrane, and is devoid of 
ſenſe; it is red in the greater cavities, white in the leſs, 
and ſoft and ſucculent in ſpongy bones. 

Frem this is ſecreted the MEDULLARY il. 

MEDULLA cerebri and cerebel/?, dgnotes the white ſoft part 
of the brain and cerebellum, covered on the outfide with 
the cortical ſubſtance, which is of a rote dark or aſhy 
colour. See the origin, ſtructure, and uſe thereof, un- 
der BRAIN, and CERESELLUM. 
MeDULLA oblengata, is the medullary part of the brain and 


from the brain, and the hind-part from the cerebellum. 
See Tab. Anat (Oftesl.) fig. 5. litt. d. d. 

It lies on the baſis of the tkull, and is continued through 
the great perforation thereof into the hollow of the ver- 
tebræ of * neck, back, and loins; though only ſo much 
of it retains the name l ngata, as is included within the 
Kull. Alter its exit thence, it is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of medulla ſpinalrs. 

The ſubltance of the medulla oblongata, being only an ag- 
gregate of thoſe of the brain and cerebellum, mult, like 
them, be purely fibrous or nervous, and only an aſſem- 


the two largeit ſpring from the brain, and are called 
crura : the two lefier from the cetebellum, which Dr. 
Willis calls pedunculi. 
Upon inverting it, the firſt thing that appears upon its 
trunk is a protuberance, ſomewhat like a ring, and for 
that reaſon called protuberantia annularis. Then follow 
ten pair of nerves, wliich have their origin here, and are 
| hence ſent to the ſeveral parts of the body, Immedi- 
ately under the firſt pair, or the olfactories, appear two 
imall aiteries, or branches, of the carotides. The ſe- 
cond pair, or optics, being cut off, there appears the in- 
fundibulum, which ends in the glandula pituttaria, and, 
on each fide, the carotid arteries enter the {kult. In the 
lateral ventricles of the medulla are two prominences on 
each fide, the one pair called corpora /triatn, from the 
appearance of ſtripes, or nervous fibres, within them ; 
their outer ſubſtance being cortical of glandulous, like the 
reſt of the ſurface of the Ken thou h not fo deep. Be- 
twixt the corpora ftriata is a broad thin production of the 
medulla, called fornix; and underneath them lie two 
other prominences, called thalami nervorum opticorum. 
On either fide of theſe is a plexus of blood-veſlels, called 
plexus choroides, And under the fornix a narrow aper- 
ture, called the ria, which lets into the infundibulum; 
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cerebellum, joined in one; the fore-part of it coming | 


which is 2 paliage from the third ventricle to the glan- 

pituitaria, through the medulla of the brain; being 
i with the pia mater. Under this, in the ſinus called 
Lacta equine, or turiica, upon the os cribroſum, is the 
glandula pituitaria; which is ſurrounded with a plexus 
called rete mirabile, only viſible in brutes. On 
-part of the third ventricle is a ſmall foramen, 
leading to the fourth ventricle of the cere- 
at the orifice of this is ſeated a ſmall gland, 
| from its fancigd reſemblance to a pine-apple, is 
ca 10 u m, or glandula pincalis; where Deſcartes 
nd his followers imagine the ſeat of the foul to be. On 
the medulla oblongata, near the cerebel- 
. by protuberances, whereof the upper and 
_ N a ed nates, the under and lefler te/tes. Be- 

u theſe and the proceſſes of the cerebellum, is the 
, its figure called calamus ſeripto- 
% On the medulla oblongata, near its extremity, are 
Prominences, twa on each fide, called cok- 
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blage of minute tubes for the conveyance of rhe animal 
ſpirits. It ariſes, as it were, from four roots; whereot | 
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MrDnv11.4 ſpinalis, or the ſpinal marrow, is a continua- 
tion of the medulla oblongata, or medullary part of the 
brain, without the ſkull. 15 
It conſiſts, as the brain does, of two parts, à white or 
medullary, and a cineritious or glandulous one; the for- 
mer without, and the other within. The ſubſtance of 
the exterior part is much the ſame with that of the cor- 
pus calloſum, only ſomewhat tongher, and more fibrous; 
which difference becomes the more apparent, as it de- 
ſcends the lower; on account of the ſtraightneſs of the 
cavity, which, growing 1 more narrow, preſſes 
the medullary fibres cloſer together, and renders them 
more compact, and gathers them into more diſtinct faf- 
ciculi, till, having deicended the whole tract of the ſpina, 
they end in the cauda equina. It is the origin of moſt 
of the nerves of the trunk of the body : it fends out thirty 
pair on each fide to the limbs, the great cavities, and 
other parts; which are nothing but faſciculi of medullary 
fibres, covered with their proper membranes. 
The /p:inal marrow is generally ſaid to be covered with 
four coats: the firſt, or external one, is a ſtrong nervous 
ligament, which ties the vertebrz together, to the inſide 
of which it firmly adheres. The ſecond is a production 
of the dura mater; it is exceedingly ſtrong, and ſerves 
to deſend the /pina! marr;w from any hurt from the 
flexures of the vertebræ. 
The third is a production of the arytænoides, and is a 
thin pellucid membrane, lying between the dura and pia 
mater, or the ſecond and fourth membranes of the me- 
dulla. This membrane gives a coat to the nerves that go 
out of the ſpina, which is the inner membrane of the 
nerves, as the dura mater gives the outer. The fourtl: 
coat is a continuation of the pia mater, and is an extremely 
thin, fine, tranſparent membrane, ſtrictly embracing the 
whole ſubſtance of the medulla, dividing it in the middle 
into two tracts, and making, as it were, two columns of 
it. See Tab. Anat. (Offcel.) fig. 6. 
In fiſh, the ſpinal marrow docs not run through the mid— 
dle of the vertebræ, as it does in other animals, but is 
carried through a whole feries of the apophyſes, which 
ſtand on the upper part of the bone, and are therefore 
called the apophy/es dorſales, to dittinguith them from the 
others, which their ſituation occaſions to be called the 
lateral and ventral. All theſe dorſal apophyſes of the 
vertebr:e are hollow at their baſe, and by that means af- 
ford a continued channel for this marrow. The baſes of 
the lower apophyſes, reaching from the anus to the tail, 
have alſo the fame ſort of hollow at their baſe 3 but this 
ſerves only for the pallage of the larger blood-veſlels. 
MEDULLARY oz/ 1s no more than the finer and more 
ſubtile parts of the medulla, or marrow of the bones. 
See Marrow and OIL. 
This, Dr. Havers obſerves, paſſes not into the bones 
through ducts, but by ſmall pores formed into velicles or 
glandules, which are conglomerated into diſtinct lobules, 
contained in ſeveral membranes inveſting the whole mar- 
row; all which veſicles or bags are propagated from the 
outward coat of the arteries; and by theſe it paſſes trom 
one to another, till it arrives at the ſides, or extreme parts, 
of the bone. That part of it, which is ſupplicd to the 
interſtices of the joints, goes into them by paſſages, pe- 
netrating through the bone into thoſe cavities, and formed 
for that end. "Che uſe of this oil is either common to 
all the bones, whoſe temper it preſerves, and keeps from 
being too brittle; or more peculiarly to the joints, where 
it is very ſerviceable : 1. To lubricate the bones at their 
extremities, that they may move more eaſily and free. 
2. To keep the ends of the articulated bone from grow - 
ing hot with motion. 3. To preſerve the joints from 
wearing by attrition, and rubbing one againſt another. 
And, 4: Lo preſerve the ligaments of the joints from 
dryneſs and rigidity, and to lubricate thoſe parts which 
ſlide upon he bone, and keep the cartilages, which are 
joined to them, flexible. | 
MEDUS, or Mepinus, a name given by the writers of 
the middle ages to a {tone brought from Media, of which 
they ſay there were two kinds, the one black, and the 
other green. They attribute many ſtrange virtues to 
theſe ſtones; the black they ſay was a fatal poiſon when 
taken inwardly, but that if wetted with milk, and rubbed 
upon the ſkin of a woman with child, it cauſed her to 
bring forth a boy. This, and a number of other as pro- 
bable virtues, did theſe ignorant and fanciful writers be— 
itow at pleature on ſtones never known to the world be- 
fore, and of which themſelves gave no deſcriptions. This 
ſeems to be only a falſe hiſtory of the medea of Pliny. 
MEDUSA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus ot 
inſets, of the order of GYMNARTHR14-. 
The body of the meduſa is of an orbiculated convex 
figure, of a gclatinous ſubſtance, and not hairy; the 
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tentacula, or the plicz, which ferve inſtead of them, are 
| ſituated in the center of the under part of the animal. 
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Authors have deſcribed them under the names urticæ ma- 
rinæ, and pulmones marini. See URTICA marina. 

Mr. Banks, in his paſſage from Madeira to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, diſcovered a new ſpecies of the meduſa, which, 
when brought aboard by the caſting net, had the appear- 
ance of metal violently heated, and emitted a white light. 
With theſe animals were taken ſmall crabs of three dif- 
ferent ſpecies, altogether new, each of which gave as 
much light as the glow-worm, thovgh the creature was 
not ſo large by nine-tenths. Theſe luminous animals 
gave that appearance to the sEA, which has been men- 
tioned by many navigators, and of which various reaſons 
have been affigned. It appeared to emit flaſhes of light 
exactly reſembling thoſe of lightning, only not ſo conſi- 
derable, but ſo frequent, that ſometimes eight or ten 

were vilible at the fame moment. 

Mepusa's head, in Botany. See SPURGE. | 

MEDUSA capnt, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to the /tella marina, called by ſome, from its va- 
rious branchings, Hella arboreſeens. Rumphius, Geſner, 
and many other authors, have deſcribed this {ſtrange ith 
in its recent ſtate; and in the Ada Eruditorum, we have 
an accurate figure, and a very remarkable account of one 
which was found foſſil, and preſerved in a remarkably 

erfect manner in ſtone. 
The ſtone in which it was found was of the ſiſſile or ſlaty 
kind; and it was ſo large as to extend over a piece of this 
ſtone of four feet in length, and between three and four 
in breadth. The body of the fiſh, from which all the 
reſt ſeemed originally to have ariſen, lay at one corner of 
the ſtone, and the arms extended themieives lengthways 
in a very diſtinct and natural manner the whole length of 
the ſtone z and from theſe there parted, on every fide, 
other ſmaller ones, and theſe were finally divided into 
others more minute, in ſuch a manner as to repreſent the 
niceſt painting. Act. Erudit. ann. 1725. p. 377. 
The ſtudy of foſſils is more improved by this ſingle ſpe- 
cimen than by thouſands of others, and by the reaſon- 
ings of almoſt as many authors. The foſſils called en- 
trochi, have always perplexed the writers on theſe ſub- 
jects to account for; ſome having judged them a ſort of 
ſtony vegetables; ſome, a luſus nature ; and others, as 
different things; but in this table the whole fiſh is fo 
perfectly preterved, that there can remain not the leaſt 
doubt of its being really the Hella arboreſcens; and in this 
both the figure aud author's words expreſs, in the plaineſt 
manner pollible, that the long arms or branches reaching 
from one end to the other of the ſtone, are compoſed of 
a number of cht i as it were, tied together in the ſame 
manner as the ſingle joints of thoſe entrochi, which we 
meet with, are to one another; or, in plain fact, that our 
entrochi, which have perplexed us fo much to account for 
their origin, are in reality the fragments of the arms or 
branches of this fiſh. Theſe branches in this famous 
ſpecimen, were compoſed of what we call trochite, and 
had many rudiments of ſmaller branches, as well as per- 
fect ones, growing from their ſides, and would have been 
ſo many common entrechi, if broken off. 
What was molt remarkable in this foſhl was, however, 
the ſeparating of ſmaller branches which ran entire to 
their ends, and there terminating in an infinite number 
of ſmall ramifications, all growing from one head, they 
formed cluſters of four or five inches in diameter, and of 
an inconceivable beauty, reſembling the compound flower 
of ſome elegant plant. The matter of the large branches, 
when examined, appeared to be the ſame with that of 
the common entroch:, that is, ſpar. The author calls it 
clenites, but that was a word indeterminately uſed by au- 
thors, till of late, for all plated and bright folie 
It is plain that this complete fiſh could have no way come 
into this ſtone but at the time when it was yet moiſt and 
ſoft; and the author calls it novum diluvii monumentum, 
& new remembrancer of the deluge. 

Mz=pusm caput, or MEDUsA's head, in Ancient Mythology, 
occurs frequently both on the breaſt-plates and ſhield of 
MixeRva; in fome of which it is the moſt beautiful, 
and in others the mott ſhocking object. In ſome figures 
the face is repreſented as dead, but with the moſt perfect 
ſcatures that can be conceived ; in others, her face is full 
of paſlion, and her eyes convulicd ; and in many others, 
the look 15 altogether frightful, and formed on purpoſe 
to inſpire terror. The beauties and horrors of Meduſa's 
face are mentioned by the Roman poets. Ov. Met. iv. 
ver. 793. Lucan, lib. ix. ver. 680. Virg. En. viii, 
ver. 438. Spencc's Polymetis, p. 61. 

MEEKNESsS, in Lies, is a virtue which conſiſts in bear- 
ing aſtronts, reproaches, and injuries, with a due com- 
poſure of mind. Its oppolite vice is revenge. 

MEER, in Mining, a ſpace containing twenty-nine yards 
in length in any vein. 

Mann ate, in Mining, is a pin of wood drove into the 
ſuperhcics of the earth, to ſhew the extent or end of a 
meer of ground. 


Mrren-/wiin, in Zoology, a name given 
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ne 
fiſh, more uſually known by the 22 3 2 


GoaT-f/h. 

MEETER. Sce METRE. 

MEG ADOMESTICUS. See DomrsTrc. 

MEG ERA, in Mythelogy, one of the three Frares, 85 
is repreſented with ſerpents on her head, and two S 
tinguiſhed ones over her forehead, as her ſiſters hm 
and, like them, with torches. She is not mentioned f. 
frequently by the Roman pocts as the others are V. 

ives us a deſcriptive picture of her, where he js f x 
ing of the puniſhment of the Lapithz ; who were fri 
to be always placed round a table very richly and pl = 
fully ſet out, with a looſe piece of rock hanging 2 
their heads, as juſt ready to fall; and this Fury — 
joe by, to 3 menace them, the moment 
endeavoured to taſte any one of the tempti ; 

efore them. ZEn. vi. ar. 607. Ping lag ts 

MEGALARTIA, Mcſazapria, in Antiquity, a ſcſtiral j 
honour of Ceres, bcing the fame with Ty ts MOPHOR a 

MEGALASCLEPIA, M:eyanuorryreua, in Antiquit 4 

. . . . 75 a ſeſ. 
tival in honour of Eſculapius. See Ascri.npia. 

MEGALENSIA, or Mr:GaLts1a, in Antiquity, ſolem 
feaſts celebrated among the Romans on the twellch of 
April, in honour of the great mother of the gods, that 
is, Cybele or Rhea; wherein were ſports or combats held 
before the temple of that goddeſs. 

They were called megalen/ia, from the Greek pads, 
reat ; Cybele being accounted the great goddeſs, 

MEGAMETER. Sec MicrRoMETEKk, 

MEI miſer:re. See MiskRERE. 

MEIDANS, in the E Nations, are a fort of cue 
ſeats, where the greater people have often ſummer to = 
to which they retire on the three days of the week in 
which they do not attend the paſha's divan, and where 
they divert themſelves with ſeeing their ſlaves 21 de, hoo: 
and throw the dart, while they are regaling with their 
pipe and coffee. 

MEINOR. See MaixouR. 

MEIOSIS, in Rhetoric, is a figure, which is a fpecies of 
the HYPERBOLE. 

MEL. See HoNEx. 

MEL cedrinum, in the Mater ia Medica of the Ancients, 2 

term uſed to expreſs a ſort of liquid manna, uſed rather 
as a pleaſant ſweet in foods than as a medicine, and 
which ſeems to have been the ſame with the met roſcidun 
of Galen, and with the liquid manna of mount Sinai; 
that mountain having been the place where it was an- 
nually collected in large quantities, even in Galen's time; 
and the account Bellonius gives of the manner of col- 
leCting it in his time, agreeing very well with what Ga- 
len has left about it. It is, however, an error in Bello- 
nius, to ſuppole this to be the terenjabin of the Arabians, 
that being evidently a ſolid, not a liquid ſubſtance, and 
being from all accounts the ſame with what is now called 
MANNa Per/icum, or Perſian manna. 
The mel cedrinum is a term uſed only by Hippocrates for 
this ſubſtance, and ſeems ſo odd, that many are apt to 
believe there is an error in the text, and that the author 
never meant any ſuch thing. Foeſius is of opinion, that 
theſe ought to be read as two diſtin names, with 2 
comma between them, and that the author only meant 
by them two ſubſtances very well known in his time, 
which were common honey, and the liquid ſubſtance 
called cedrinum, or CEDRIA. 

MEL reſcidum, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 2 
name given to a kind of liquid manna collected in their 
time, as it is at preſent, in conſiderable quantities, on 
mount Sinai. The monks who collect it call it teray® 
bin, after the name of a kind of manna, common among 
the Arabians. But this is an error, the terenjabin dt 
thoſe authors not being a liquid manna, but the {mi 
round kind, collected from the alhagi maurorum, i 
now called manna Per/icum. It does not appear that tic 
mel roſcidum, or any other ſpecies of manna, was uſed it 
medicine by the ancients z this was cſteemed a curioſity, 
rather than a thing of any uſe, by Galen; and other al. 
thors ſay, it was ſweeter than honey itſelf, with no 10, 
ther account; whence it ſeems rather to have been 1. 
as a delicacy than as a medicine. Sce TERENJAb!" 
and Manxa Perſicum. 

MELA, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, called alſo srEc UHC, 
and by the vulgar, a PROBE. - the 
Its uſe is to probe ulcers, or draw a ſtone out of - 
penis: its form is various, according to the uſe it 8 
tended for. k; 

MELALEUCA, in Botany, a genus of the behalte 
lyandria claſs : the characters of which are, that tne" 
palement is divided into five ſegments 3 the flower 
five petals, and many filaments joined together ot 
bodies; the ſtyle is ſingle, and the fruit 15 3 wor 7 x 
capſule, containing thrce cells, and half cover* 


berried empalement. There is only one per. 


in Botany, 4 genus of the Hngeneſia 
mob, * * are, 2. the re- 
Oe he is chaffy and conical; the down is fingle-leaved 
ay ber ap and the empalement is compoſed of five 
and con There are two ſpecies. 
05. 
ee MPYRUM. See Cow-W HEAT. 5 
LAN pharmacon, a word uſed by 1 yo” by 
ſuppoſed to mean common writing ink. He orders 
ſome pl poured upon the cranium, in caſe of a fiſſure, 
0s 3 to diſcover how far it has penetrated. f Galen 
— to refer to this, in ſome places, and mentions his 
— treated of it in his book of ulcers; but as no 
A dicine is found preſcribed there, it is probably 
- of the loſt compoſitions of the ancients. In the oe 
Joud edition of Hippocrates his book treating on the diſ- 
eaſes of women, there is a black medicine ordered to be 
made of the ſquamz and flos zris. | 
MELANAETOS, in Ornithology. See Black EACLE. 
MELANCHOLY, formed from utdag, black, and xonn, bile, 
in Medicine, 3 low kind of delirium, without a fever; 
nſually attended with fear, heavineſs, and ſorrow, with- 
occaſion. Or, as ſome define it, a diſ- 
out an apparent 3 ny 
»iſe which conſiſts in the perturbation or injury of the 
imagination, which prevents it from forming a regular 
and determinate idea of things, as at other times; ſo 
that its duc operations are interrupted, and often ſecond 
ideas, having no connection with the firſt, crowd in, and 
are ſucceeded by actions no way —_ to that firſt 
:1ea, and therefore appearing irrational. 
The ancients tributed this diſeaſe to black and cloudy 
ſpirits, ariſing as vapours from a redundant atrabilary 
r. : 
bt of the moderns aſcribe it to the irregular motion 
of the ſpirits, and their acid conſtitution ; and others, 
who ſeem to know it better, to too heavy and viſcid a 
blood, which permits not a ſufficiency of ſpirits to be ſe- 
arated in the brain, to animate and invigorate the nerves 
and muſcles : laſtly, others attribute it to a drineſs of the 
meninges of the brain. ; 
Some enumerate two ſpecies of melancholy ; the erratic, 
and the apoplectic. ; ; ; 
The erratic melancholy is that ſpecies of the diſorder, which 
moſt generally ſeizes patients in the month of February. 
It is ſo called, becauſe thoſe who labour under it cannot 
remain for an hour in one place, but continually wander 
about, without knowing where they go. It is by the 
Arabians called kutubuth, from an animal, which, as they 
inform us, perpetually moves up and down on the ſurface 
of ſtagnant warers. ; 
The oppoſite of this erratic me/ancholy is the apoplectic 
melancholy ; for as in the former the patients are reſtleſs, 
and wander about from one place to anothef, ſo in the 
latter every circumſtance is reverſed; for the patients ap- 
pear * and, being apparently deſtitute of a loco- 
motive faculty, feem to be fixed to a particular place. 
Authors diſtinguiſh melancholy into three kinds; the ſad, 
the merry, and the mixt, partaking of the nature of both; 
but in all theſe the cauſe is the ſame, and the difference 
is only owing to the temperament and habit of the pa- 
tient, 
This diſtemper has, however, its more eſſential differ- 
ences, on account of the caufes from which it is pro- 
duced. In ſome people, it ſeems wholly to depend upon 
a falſe prefiguration and judgment: of things in the mind ; 
and in this caſe it is uſually habitual and incurable. In 
others it ariſes from injuries of the body; and in theſe it 
always is obſerved to bear a proportion to the injury or 
debility of the parts. This peculiar ſpecies is called hy- 
pochondriac melancholy; and finally, in others, it ſeems 
a mixt nature; as when it has taken its firſt origin 
rom diſtemperatures in the body, but is afterwards ſo 
increaſed by mental diforders, that even after the total 
removal of the corporeal ones, it ſtill remains in all its 
force upon the mind. This is a too common, and very 
unhappy caſe. 
This difeaſe is varied an infinite number of ways, accord- 
ng to the temperament and ideas of the perſon affected 
with it. It is a ſpecies of madneſs, and only differs from 
a downright mania in degree. 
Signs of it, Theſe are a perpetual anxiety of mind, with- 
out any rational cauſe ; a diſtaſte and diſlike to every 
thing, even before it comes in fight, and often a weari- 
nels even of life itſelf. A frequent wecping for imagi- 
— cauſes, or for no cauſe at all. Many people, in this 
2 always to want room; they are for opening 
windows they ean, and for running out into the 
den or fields, thinking themſelves every where 9 5 
up for others leave their houſes, and dread being taken 
10 capital offences, though never guilty of any; and 
3 theſe diſtemperatures of the mind are evidently 
7 wich others of t body, ſuch as palpitations of the 
» byling very deeply, painſul reſpiration, ſtrictures 
$ . 
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of the tonic motions of the parts, tremblings, palener: 
of the countenance, and extenuation of the body. Some- 
times, inſtead of theſe reſtrictions, there are frequent re- 
miſſions of the fame tonic motions, whence ariſe ſudden 
fluſhings of the face, uncertain heats in the body, and a 
general laſſitude and loſs of ſtrength. In moſt caſes of 
this kind, there is an obſtinate coſtiveneſs of the bowels, 
and the affections of the mind are increaſed by terrible 
watchfulnefs ; and if the perſons ſleep a little, they are 
terrified with troubleſome dreams all the while ; if of 
ſanguine habits, they are continually dreaming of blood, 
of battles, and of firesz and if of phlegmatic conſtitu- 
tions, of water and drowning. Dreadful apprehenſions 
happen alſo between fleeping and waking, and they uſu- 
ally awake in agonies, with violent tremblings, and dif- 
ficulty of reſpiration. In the merry melancholy, the ali- 
enations of the patient's mind are employed about chear- 
ful, and often obſcene ideas; and ſometimes their fancy 
exalts them to the ſtate of kings and princes. 
Perfons ſubjeft to melancholy. Theſe are principally men 
of great learning, and of ſedentary lives, hypochondriac 
cople, and ſuck as are troubled with diforders of the 
pleen; and to theſe are to be added women ſubject to 
hyſteric complaints. 
Canſes of it. Theſe are principally a ſpiſſitude of the 
blood, and a detention of it about the vena portz ; a bad 
diſpoſition of the internal parts, as a ſchirrous or ul- 
cerous conſtitution in them, or an actually ulcerated ſtate. 
Perſons who are afflicted with melancholy from theſe 
cauſes, are uſually ſubje& to very unruly paſſions, and 
thoſe of various kinds; love, fear, dejection of ſpirits, 
deſpair, and anger, are often very predominant in them. 
A ſuppreſſion of the hzmorrhoidai diſcharges in men, and 
of the menſtrual ones in women, will alſo frequently 
throw them into this diſtemper ; as will alſo an over- 
great application to ſtudy, eſpecially on abſtruſe ſubjeQs 3 
a conſcientious dread from paſt crimes; continual di ſap- 
pointment in the expectations; and ſometimes a timo- 
rous diſpoſition, brought on in infancy, by the folly of 
nurſes. 
Prognz/tics in it. That kind of melancholy which is brought 
on b immaterial cauſes alone, ſuch as that ariſing ſrom 
too intenſe ſtudy, or other imaginations or effects of the 
mind, 15 always much more obſtinate and difficult of cure 
than that which depends upon material cauſes, and has 
its origin in a diſtempered ſtate of the body. The hy- 
pochondriac melancholy is the moſt eaſy of all to be cured, 
eſpecially if the hæmorrhoidal diſcharges can be brought 
on regularly again ; yet even theſe caſes muſt be taken 
in time; for when the me, i, even from ſuch cauſes, 
is become habitual, it wil! remain after the cauſe is re- 
moved which gave them origin. 
Method of treatment. Melanchely, when it depends on im- 
material cauſes, requires phyſic for the mind rather than 
for the body; and the frequent converſation with an in- 
genious friend, of a calm and quiet diſpoſition, will go 
rarther towards a cure than a thouſand medicines. Per- 
ſons in this ſtate muit be as little thwarted or contradict— 
ed as poſſible z and whips and chains are to be avoided, 
unleſs in caſes of the moſt extreme neceſſity : this is alſo 
a method equally neceſſary in thoſe caſes where habit has 
confirmed upon the mind that diſorder, which at firſt 
aroſe merely from material cauſes. But when the diſ- 
eaſe not only ariſes, but as yet depends entirely upon ma- 
terial cauſes, the cure is eaſy, and is to be performed in 
the following manner. The prime viz are to be cleanſed 
by purges, particularly thoſe mide of black hellebore ; 
and after this the patient is to be blooded in the foot, 
taking away about fix ounces; then the blood is to be at- 
temperated by giving, three or four times a day, pow- 
ders compoſed of purific4 uitre, and the common ab- 
ſorbents; and after a due ule of theſe, the parts arc to 
be reſtored to their priſtine tone and vigour by the 
milder chalybeates ; the greateſt care muſt alſo be taken 
to bring the h morrhoidal diſcharges in men, and the 
menſtrual ones in women, to a natural and proper Rate 
and then a ſufficient quantity of weak Iiquors drank at 
meals, and a moderate degree of exercile, will bring the 
patient uſually to an abſolute ſtate of health, 
Hypochondriac melancholy always is more relieved by 
bleeding than by any other practice; and indeed all at- 
tempts of a cure are vain, if this be not firſt done; pu- 
rified nitre, diſſolved in ſmall quantities in all the patient's 
drink, will, in time, be found to do great things alone, 
as to a cure. It is the practice of ſome perſons to give 
vomits in theſe caſes ; but they often turn melancholy into 
a true MANIA. 
There is a lower ſpecies of melancho/y, called low ſpirits, 
to which perſons ot weak nerves are more or leſs ſubject. 


Generous diet, the cold bath, exerciſe, and amuſements, 


are the molt likely means to remove this complaint, It 
is much increafed by ſolitude, and indulging gloomy 


ideas; 


8 r. 
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ideas, but may often be relieved by chearful company 


and ſprightly amuſements. When low ſpirits are owing 


to a weak, relaxed ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels, an 
infuſion of the Peruvian bark, with cinnamon or nutmeg, 


vill be proper. Steel joined with aromatics may like- 


wiſe he beneficial; but the greateſt * is to be 
expected from riding, and a proper diet. When this diſ- 
order ariſes from a foulneſs of the ſtomach and inteſ- 


tines, ot obſtructions in the hypochondriac viſcera, aloctic 


urges will be proper. 'The Harrow-gate ſulphur has 
Con ſometimes ſerviceable in this caſe. When low ſpi- 
rits proceed from a ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual or hæ- 
morrhoidal flux, thefe evacuations may be reſtored, or 
others, as iſſues, ſetons, &c. ſubſtituted in their place. 
Dr. Whytt obſerves, that nothing has ſuch ſudden good 
effects in this caſe as bleeding. hen low fpirits have 


| been occaſioned by Tong continued grief, anxicty, or dif- | 


treſs of mind, relief muſt be ſought from agrgeable com- 
pany, variety of amuſements, and change of place. Per: 
ſons aſllited with this diſorder ſhould avoid every kind 
of exceſs, eſpecially of venery, and ſtrong liquors. Bu- 
chan's Dom. Med. p. 485, &c. 


MELANCUOLY thiſtle. See THIS TIERE. 
Me1.axXcHOLY tree, nyttanthis. See Arabian Jas urxx. 
MELANCHORYPHUS, in Natural Hi/tory, the nama of 


a bird, in the neſts of which, the ancients tell us they 
ſound the callzis or turquoiſe, This ſeems. a very ridi- 
culous ſtory, and the whole to be only founded on the re- 
ſemblance of colour between that ſtone and the eggs of 
this bird. It has been alſo diſputed among authors, what 
was meant by the meluncoryphos of the ancients; the ge- 
neral opinion is, that it was that little bird which, from 
the blackneſs at the top of the head, we call the black- 
cap. But the ancients themſelves ſeem to have meant a 
ſomewhat larger bird by it; for they tell us, that tlie fice- 
dula, at a certain time of the year, changed colour, and 
became the melanceryphos, or black-crown. There is no 

reat foundation for ſuch an opinion as this, but it may, 
; ſerve to ſhew, that theſe two birds were much 
of a ſize. 


MELANOCERASUS, a name given by ſome botanicalau- 


thors to the /olanum lethale, or bella-donna, a poiſonous 
fort of nightſhade, with a beautiful berry, reſembling a 
large black cherry. 
18, Mc:xaroſuya, formed from wears, 
Bl:ck, and av, to draw, are ſuch medicines as arc ſup- 
oſed particularly to purge off atra bilis or black choler. 
But there is no ſuch ſpecies of choler now regarded; 
and conſequently this diſtinction of evacuants is but little 
uſed. 


MELANOPIPER, in the Materia Medica, a name given 


by ſome writers to the common black PEPPER. 


MELAN'TERIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a foſſil 


ſubſtance, much talked of by the ancient writers in me- 
dicine, and ſuppoſed by molt of the moderns to have 
been loſt among the later ages. This, however, is an 
erroneous opinion; for it is really produced at this time 
in many pur of the world, though its reſemblance to 
ſome of the other tofſils, in its external appearance, has 
made it almoſt univerfally overlooked by the writers on 
theſc ſubjects. It is, in its moſt perfect ſtate, a very 
beautiful ſubſtance, of a cloſe, even, and regular tex- 
ture, maderately heavy, and of a very beautiful yellow, 
like that of the fineſt gold. Ir is, in this ſtate, found in 
looſe irregular lumps, never very large, being uſually 
only from an ounce to two ounces in weight, and of a 
ſmooth, even, and polithed ſurface. This is the cafe 
when it is pure and folid, andit is then alſo of as bright 
and fine a colour on the outfide as within. 

This is a ſtate, however, in whict-it is very rarely found; 
we uſually meet with it either in the form of a downy 
effloreſcence on various ſpecies of vitriolic minerals, par- 
ticularly on the common marcaſites and pyritæ; or elſe 
in looſe, thattery, and friable maſles, of rough ſurfaces, 
of a ſpongy texture, and of a coarſe duſky yellow; in 


either of theſe ſtates, however, it fo much reſembles a 


more or leſs pure native ſulphur, that it is generally miſ- 
taken for that body. It makes no efferveſcence with acid 
menſtruums; and when put into the fire, is found not 
to be inflammable, but calcines firſt to a whitiſh, and 
finally to a {lrong red colour. 

Water diflolves a part of its ſubſtance, and this may again 


be procured ſeparate from the liquor, by evaporation and 


cryſtallization, and then it appears in form of rhomboidal 


- bluith-green cryſtals. 


It is found in the mines of ſome parts of the Hartz-foreſt 


in Germany, and is often met with on the ſides of hills 
in many parts of the Eaſt Indies, and in America; it is 


uſually miſtaken in ail theſe places for a native ſulphur. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foll. p. 627. | 


-MELAN'TZANA, in Bztany, a name given by many au- 


* thors to the, A D-appic, called more uſually melongena. 


| F / 

MELANTHIUM, in Botany, a genus of the heran * 
Onia elaſs: its characters are, that the flower _ 
petals, and that the filaments proceed from the elo oh 

T4 of the flower. elongne! 
ELANURUVS, in Ichthyelogy, the name 
— = 1 ace S ht 
the Britiſh ſeas, and called by ſ i * 
occhiata. 8 | Senna... 
It is of an oblong and rounded body, and ; 
little prominent, Sb | of a bluiſh-black 14 * k 1 
ſilvery- white, but are variegated with duſky ark, 
ſtreaks; it ſeldom exceeds five or fix inches in k * 
and its tail has a remarkable black ſpot in it, when. 
has its name, as it has that of occulata, from * 
neſs of its eyes. * 

MELAONES,. a word ufed by certain authors for , F 
kind of worm found in meadows, in the month of — 
which, when bruiſed, emits an agreeable ſmell gun 
allo have called a ſmall ſpecies of beetle by the fans 
name. 

MELAS, was, black, is an epithet applied by ancient 
thors in medicine, in a peculiar ſenſe, to the colour af 
the ſkin; and alſo, to ſome particular remedies, In e 
formity hereto, in the firſt place, a perſon who 2 
black or ſable colour preternaturally diffuſed over his kin 
” wa the black jaundice, is called melanchrus, or meg. 

es. 

MELASMA, a ſugillation, or black mark, fron 72, 

MELASSES. See Mol ossxs. een 

* OMA, in Botany. See American Gooskükkpr- 

nee. ä 

MEL CHTTIES, in Ec-cle/a/tica! Hiftery, were thoſe Chr 
tians in Syria, Egypt, and the Levant, who, in the fl. 
venth century, though not Greeks, followed the doc. 
trines and ceremonies of the Greek church. They wer: 
called melcehites, ie Reyal:/is, from the Hebrew 2 
king, by their adverfarics, by way of reproach, on 1 
count of their implicit ſubmiſſion to the edict of the en- 
peror Marcian, in favour of the council of Chalcedon. 
For the ſame reaſon the empcror Juſtinian had the epithet 
Chalcedonenſis given him, 

MELCHIZEDECHIANS, or Mr1icaisDEKIAxs, 2. 
cient ſectaries, ſo called, becauſe tacy raifed Melchizets 
above all creatures, and even abore Jeſus Chriſt. 

The author of this ſect was one Fheodotus; whence the 
Melchizedrchians become more commonly known by th: 
name of Theodotians; all the difference between tho{: 
and the ſtrict Theodotians, conſiſting in that particular 
article relating to Me/chizedech ; who, according to them, 
was the great and ſupreme virtue. 

This ſect was revived in Egypt towards the cloſe of the 
third century by Hierax. See HitraciTEs. Thote 
alſo in later times, who have maintained, that Melch:2- 
dich was the ſon of God in a human form, may be di- 
tinguiſhed by this appellation. See Cunæus de Rep. 
Hebrzorum. 

MELDFEE, in our Old Writers, a recompence due and 
given to him that made the diſcovery of any breach of 
penal laws, committed by another perſon, called the pro- 
moter's or informer's fee. 

The word is Saxon, from meldfcch. 

MELEAG RIS, in Ornitho/ogy. Sce "TURKEY. 

MEeLEAGR81S Numida. See GUINEA-hen. 

MELECH, à word uſed by ſome of the chemical writerst9 
expreſs SAIL H. 

MELECHIL, a word ſometimes uſed as the name of tie 
gum PDELLIUM, and ſometimes as that of the fruit 0 
a tree of the palm-kind, much uſed by the ancients 8. 
cordial and reſtorative. The word mokel has the fue 
duuble ſenſe, and both are, by the more accurate wit 
determined in their-meaning by the epithets annexed 
them, the gum bdellium being called molechil, or H 
Fuduicum, and the fruit mokel mechenſe; yet the con 
quence even of this has been more confulion for tie 
later writers ſuppoſed, that the fruit was not Pie 
duced by a palm-tree, but by the ſame tree which pro- 
duced the gum. | : 1 de 

MELEGEION, a word uſed by ſome writers in meaty 
to expreſs a ſetid matter, of the conſiſtence of honey, 0 
charged from old ulcers. 

MELES, in Zeolqgy. See BADGER, Cal 
MELET, in /chthyology, a name uſed by ſome for a ar 
tranſparcnt ſea-fiſh, called by authors, u ETS Ts 
anguilla, and by ſome & THERINA- _ 
MELETIANS, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the name 11 mol 
ſiderable party, who adhered to the cauſe of od, 
bithop of Lycopolis, in Upper Egypt, after he was wy 
about the year 306, by Peter, bithop of Alexandria ul. 
the charge of his having ſacrificed to the g96 nm 

| been guilty of other heinous crimes 3 though LP! 
makes his only failing to have been an exc” 
againſt the lapſed. This diſpute, which was # per 


6 
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between Meletius and Peter, became 
. and the Alelatian party ſubſiſted 
Gfth century; but was condemned by the firſt 
f 28 the Greek writers, the name of a ve- 
the Greck naturaliſts, and 


tonal differ 
4 religious con 


in the 


Mei 
Ml. chat often occurs in 


_ has ſo many ſignifications, that it is not eaſy to 
wo tand the authors, without being well acquainted 
unacr py 


ieh them. All late writers have perplexed the world by 
1 things, and thence rendering names ſynony- 
mien n uſed, which were at firſt clear and diſtinct z 
. of the ſenſes of the word melia is as 
_ © hs earlieſt writers we are acquainted wich: Theo- 
2 ins of it in his time. 
| knltus compar uſe of the word is for the fraxinus, or 
* — The ancients uſed to make the handles of their 
——_ darts of this, and therefore they ſometimes 
Ped them melia. This word was allo uſed as the name 
called”. catled alſo by ſome, meline. This was of the 
a ture of panic, and by ſome confounded with the panic. 
guide mentions this as different from the panic; but 
Diocles ſ-ems to have made them the ſame feed. Pliny 
has tranſlated the paſſage ſrom Diocles, and by an un- 
accountable error, has called the plant melfrugum, and 
{iys, that it has the ſame virtues with miller. 
Mel 1a, in Botany, the name by which Linnzus calls the 
AZEDARACH, OT BEAD-frec- . , 
Mzt1a terra, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to the melinum, O1 white earth of the iſland of 
Melos, uſed among the ancients in painting; but in the 
works of Dioſcorides and Galen ſignifying a ſubſtance of 
a very different kind; the MELINUM of the painters 
having been a marie, and the melia terra of the phyſicians 
pela. | 
— melia of Dioſcorides, and the ancient phyſi 
cians, is a dry looſe, and harſh earth, found in maſſes of 
different ſize, and lodged among the looſer ſtrata of other 
matter, never making a ſtratum of itſelf. It is very firm 
and hard, of a pale greyiſh white or light aſh-colour, 
very heavy, of a looſe, open, and ſpungy texture, and of 
a rough, uneven, and dulty ſurface. It adheres ſlightly 
to the tongue, and does not ſtain the hands, and leaves a 
duſt after the handling, which is ſo harſh as to make a 
grating noiſe, when the fingers are afterwards rubbed to- 
gether. It makes no efferveſcence with acids. It 1s 
tound inallthe iſlands of the Archipelago, and was uſed by 
the ancients for the ſame purpoſes with the pumices. 
Hill's Hilt. of Foſſ. p. 68. 
MELIANTHUS, in Botany. See Hoxey-F#/ower. 
MELICA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
plant which produces the /orgum, or Indian MILLET. 
Mriica, inthe Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, a genus of the 
triaxdria digynia claſs: the characters of which are, that 


the empalement has two valves, and is compoſed of two | 


flowers; and that the rudiment of the flower is lodged 
among the ſmall flowers. There are five ſpecies. 

Meric is alſo a word uſed by the ancients as the name of 
a food of a reſrigerating and moittening quality. It ſeems 
to have been a kind of oxyga/a; for Galen, when he di- 
rects perſons of a hot habit to uſe a refiigerating diet, 
among other aliments of that kind, directs the eating of 
melica, which, he ſays, is prepared of milk. Conltan- 
tine, in his book of Agriculture, mentions melica, and 
lays it was made by pouring milk into an carthen veſſel, 
fuſt wellimpregnated with boiling hot vinegar, by meansof 
which there wasa ſeparationof the milk into whey and curd. 

MELICERIOLA, a diminutive of the word MELICER1S, a 
[mall encyſted tumour. 

MELICERIS, Meauep, a tumor, or abſceſs, incloſed in a 
eyſtis; conſiſting of matter not unlike honey ; whence its 
name. The meliceris is otherwiſe called ATHER OMA, It 
gathers without pain, and gives way upon preſſure, but 
returns again: it is to be cured by warm diſcutients. 

MELICHLORUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
lome of the ancient writers to a ſpecies of jaſper, of a 
greenilh-yellow, uſually ſound variegated with other 
colours, 

MELICOCCA „in Botany, a genus of the ocfandria mono- 
Lua Clals : its characters are, that the empalement is di. 
vided into four ſegments ; that the four petals are reflexed 

clow the calyx; that the ſtigma is ſubpeltated, and the 

1 = * cortaceous drupe. There is only one ſpecies. 

» mM Botany, a ſpecies of TREFO1L :; melilot 
&'0Ws naturally among corn in many parts of England, 
e. i a troubleſome weed 3 and ripening about the 
wag the corn, is often ground with it, being 
* 0 3 from it : in ſuch caſe it ſpoils the 
— . NY mes the flour is uſed for, by giving it a 
zue 22 the plaſter made from it. 
nally, it "ce ever given internally; but uſed exter- 
s a greatemollient, reſolvent, and digeſtive. It 
good ingredient in glylters, cataplaſms, and fomenta- 


tions of this intention. 
by ſome in infuſion, in the manner of thoſe of chamo- 
mile, as a remedy for the for albus. It formerly gave 
the name to one of the officinal plaſters, which received 
from the melilot a green colour and an unpleatant ſmell, 
without any addition to its efficacy. 

MELINTZANIUM, in Botany, a name given by the later 


Greek writers to the plant called ffrychnus by the earlier 
writers of that nation, 


MELISMA1 ICO /I. 
MELISSA, in Botany. See Bav n. 
MELTITENSIS terra, earth of Malta, in the Materia Me— 
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The flowers are recommended 


Theophraſtus and all the old 


Greeks, uſe the word firychnus, and ſay there are three 


kinds, two of which are poiſonous, and the other not. 
The firſt cauſing madneſs, the ſecond cauſing ſleep, and 
the {third bearing an eſculent fruit. 


plant we call pomum amoris, the fruit of which is at this 
time caten by many people, 


1 his laſt is the 


Fuchſius confeſſes that he does not know what to make 


of the word ; but it is wonderful that the Gmilitude of 
ſound between this and the melanxana and melongena did 


not lead him to the knowlege of what it was, as he was 
acquainted with thoſe words. 


MELINUM, in Natural Hiftery, the name of an earth, ſa- 


mous in the earlieſt ages of painting, being the only white 
of the great painters of antiquity; and, according to 
Pliny's account, one of the colours with which alone 
they performed all their works. 

It is a fine white marly earth, of a very compact texture, 
yet remarkably light; a ſort of texture which muſt ren- 
der any earth fit for the painter's uſe, that is of a proper 
colour. It is frequently found forming a ſtratum in the 
earth, lying immediately under the vegetable mould. It 
is of a very ſmooth, but not gloſſy ſurface; is very ſoſt to 
the touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, is eaſily broken 
between the fingers, and ſtains the ſkin in handling. It 
melts readily in the mouth, and is perſectly fine, leaving 
not the leaſt grittineſs between the teeth. Thrown into 
water, it makes a great bubbling and loud hiſſing noiſe, 
and moulders away into a fine powder. It does not fer- 
ment with acids, and ſuffers no change in the fire. Theſe 
are the characters by which the melinum of the ancients 
is qiilinguiſhed from all the other white earths. It is (till 
found in the {ame place from whence the painters of old 
had it, which is that from whence it has its name, the 
iſland of Milo, called Melos by the Greeks, and is com- 
mon in molt of the adjacent iſlands. It has been of late 
tried here as a paint, and is found not to make fo bright 
a white as the other ſubſtances now in uſe among the 
painters, but ſeems not liable, like them, to turn yellow; 
and it ſo, would be worth the confideration of perſons 
in the colour-trade, eſpecially as it may be had in any 
quantities for carriage. Hill's Hiſt, of Folltls, p. 45. 


MELINUS coor, Mya;vev xpuun, in Antiquity, a colour often 


ment:oned in ſpeaking of the habits of players. It was 
a reddiſh yellow, or the colour of 1ipe apples, in Greck 
called ara, and their colour waives xpupn. 


See STYLL, 


dica, an earth of which there are two very different kinds, 
the one of the genus of the boles, the other of the marles. 
The latter is that known by medicinal authors under this 
name; the former is the Malta carth now in uſe: but 
both being brought from the ſame place, are confuſediy 
called by the ſame name, 

The Malteſe bole, which is what we uſe now, is a fine 
earth, of a cloſe compact texture, and very heavy; when 
dug, it is of a very pure white, but it is apt to contract a 
yellowneſs in drying, and become of a cream colour. It 
is of a very ſmooth and ſhining ſurface, ſcarce at all ſtains 
the ſkin in handling, adheres {trongly to the tongue, and 
melts into a butter-like ſubſtance in the mouth. It makes 
no efterveſcence with aqua fortis, or any other acid men- 
ſtruum, and fulfers no change of colour in the fire. Hill, 
The Maltefe marle, which is the terra Melitenſis of me- 
dicinal authors, is a loofe, crumbly, and very light earth, 
of an unequal and irregular texture, and, when expoſed 
to the weather, ſoon falls into fine ſoft powder; but 
when preſerved and dried. it becomes a looſe light maſs, 
of a dirty white colour, with a greyith caſt : it is rough 
to the touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, is very easily 
crumbled to powder between the fingers, and ſtains the 
hands. Thrown into water it {wells, and afterwards 
moulders away into a fine powder, It ferments very 
violently with acid menſtruums. 

Both kinds are found in great abundance in the ifland of 
Malta, and the latter has been much eſteemed as a re- 
medy againſt the bites of venomous animals, but with 
how much juſtice we cannot fay. The other has ſupplicd 
its place in the German ſhops, and is uſed there as à cor- 
dial, a ſudorific, and aſttingent. Hill. 


MELITIIT ES, Meaimys, in Natural Hiſtory, an indurated 
clay, of a yellowith colour, but in many reſpects ap- 
proaching to the nature of the morocthus or French chalk ; 

4 Y which, 
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which, when pulverized, yields with water a milky li- 
quor, of a taſte ſomewhat like honey: whence it takes 
its name. 

It is a ſmooth ſubſtance, of a compact texture and great 
weight, of a fine, even, gloſſy ſurtace, ſmooth and foft to 
the touch, does not adhere to the tongue, nor {tain the 
ſingers 3 but drawn along a rough ſurface, leaves a fine 
ſlender white line, and ſhaved into very thin pieces, has 
ſome degree of tranſparence. It does not ferment with 
acids, and burns to a pure white. 

jt is found in mines of metals, and ſeems to partake 
pretty much of the nature of lead; having a ſweetneſs 
ſomcwhat like that of the fa! ſaturni, but much fainter 
It ouly differs from the galactite, in that it is milder to 
the taite. See GaLacrtires. The ancients uſed it in 
inllammations of the eyes, and to dry ulcers. 

They alſo applied it externally in ulcers, and gave it in- 
wardly as a ſoporific to people who were to ſuffer pain, 
ſuppoling it would make them leſs ſenſible of it. Ir 
is at preſent very common in Italy, and probably in many 
other places, but is not known or regarded. | 

MELTITI TES /apts, a name given by ſome authors to ſome 
of the rounder ſpecies of e--11:tze, from their reſembling 
an apple in their ſhape. 

MkLri'ris, baftard baum, or banum-leaved archangel, in 
Bztanv, a genus of the drdvnram:a gymnoſpermia elaſs: its 
characters are, that the empalement is broader than the 
tube of the flower; the upper lip of the flower is plane, 
the lower crenated, and the anther cruciated. There 
3s only one ſpecies. 

MELITTOMA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 
ſort of ſweet-meat, or conſection, made with pleatant 
ingredients mixed in honey. ES 

MELIUS inquirendum, in Law, a writ which lieth ſora ſe— 
cond inquiry to be made of what lands and tenements a 
man died ſeiſed, where partiality is ſuipected upon the 
writ called diem clauſit ct mum. 

MELLAGO, a word uſed by medicinal writers to exprcls 
any medicine that has the conſiſtence and 1iweet taſte of 
honey. It is often applied to the rob, or infpillated juice 
of fruits, mixed with ſugar in the making. 

MELLE, or Mori. The Peruvians, by gently rubbing 
the fruit of this tree between their hands in warm water, 
deprive it of all its ſweetneſs; after which they {train the 
liquor, and leaving it a few days to ſubſide, it becomes a 
very tranſparent drink, and by boiling becomes an ex- 
cellent kind of honey. 

MELLEGUETTA, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed 
by fome authors for the great cardamom, commonly 
called grain of paradiſe. 

MELLINE, in Botany, a name given by many of the an- 
cient writers to the garden-plant we call AUM. It had 
the name melline from its yielding honey to the bees. 

It has many other names, derived from the ſame ſource ; 
ſuch as apia/irum, from apts, the bee, Meliphyllum, the 
honey leaf, and from this, IV . Many alſo 
are of opinion, that the ame//o of Virgil is the ſame plant. 

MELLISODIUM, a word uſed by tome chemical writers 
to expreſs burnt lead. 

MELLITTA, in Natura! Hiffery, the name of a genus of 
the echinz: marini, of the general clafs of the placentæ. 
The characters of the melllla are, that they are plain and 
flatted ſhells, with their edges arched and waved, and 
have on their ſuperſicies two or more oblong apertures, 
which reach to the bale. Of this genus there are two 
known ſpecies: 1. A ſmooth one with a circular ver- 
tex. 2. A ſcutellated kind, reſembling the ſhell of the tor- 
toiſe, and with a pentagonal vertex. Sce T. of Teſta- 
ceons Animals, N g. 

MELOCARPUS, a word uſed bv ſome of the old authors 
to expreſs the fruit of the AR1STOLOCHIA, or birthewort, 
uſed in ſome external applications. 

MELOCHIA, in Botany, a genus of the monadelphia pen- 
tandria claſs: its characters are, that it is pentagynous, 
and that the fruit is a ſive-celled fingle-ſeeded capſule. 
Linnzeus reckons lix ſpecies : Miller makes this genus a 
ſpecies of the corchorus or 7ew'i-MAL LOW. 

MELODY, Mesa, compounded of wer, honey, and wn, 
finging, in Muſcc, is the agreeable effect of diſterent mu- 
ſical ſounds, ranged or diſpoſed in a proper ſucceſlion. 
Melody is the eflect only of one ſiugle part, voice, or in- 
ſtrument z by which it is diſtinguiſhed from Harmony; 
though in common ſpeech, theſe too are frequently con- 
founded. 

Harmony is properly the agreeable rcſult of the union of 
two or more concording mufical ſounds heard in con- 
fonance, i. e. at one and the fame time; ſo that harmony 
is the effect of two parts at leaſt: as therefore a conti- 
nued ſucceſlion of muſical ſounds produces melody, ſo does 
a continued combination of theſe produce harmony. 

Though the term melody be chiefly applicable to the tre- 
ble, as the treble is chicfly dillinguithed by its air; yet 
fo tar as the baſs may be made airy, and to ſing well, it 
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may be alſo properly ſaid to be Meladtent. 
harmonical intervals of muſical ſounds, 
the names of ſecond liſſer, ſecond greater; 
greater ; fourth 3 faiſe fifth, fifth 3 /axth le er; Axt 
feventh leſſer, ſeventh greater, and ofayes+ . 1 
well as harmony, are compoſed : for the of 
of theſe are but replications of the ſam 
whatever is ſaid of any or all of theſe ſo 
underſtood alſo of their octaves. 
Mero, yr the rules e. See CourosrTion 
MELOE, in Botony. See Oil BrtTLE. ; 
Mt LOLANTHLUS, the name of a peculiar ſort ot h. 
which is found in all parts of England, and 7 bee 3 
other countries among trecs and hedges. The Fre. * 
them hanneton, and we cork=chafers, dorrs, and be an 
other names. The name melolanthus is as old af 5 
tle, and is given this creature from its feedin. . 
bloſſoms of the crab or wild apple. We share To 
years, had great damages done by the grubs o/ ther. * 
working under ground ; but in Ireland they have bo 
uſed to come in iwarms, in certain years, in the = 
ſtate, and have been fo terrible to that country "ors 
people have called them locuſts, 8 
The firſt time they are remembered hy authors to þ.. 
appeared in this vaſt abundance, in that country AN 
the year 1688. "They then appeared in the "a. 
part of the county of Galway; they appeared firſt OY 
the coaſt, and were brought by a ſouth weſt wind p Ny 
fo common there, that it may almoſt be called the "ale. 
wind of Ircland ; from the coat they ſoon "FAM" Gia 
the inland parts of the county, and were fn : BY 
where in ſuch numbers, as were ſcarce to be conc... 
They never ſtirred in the day time, but were ſeen ce 
ng the leaves and branches of trees and he! 76S, ha 
many places hanging down in prodigious clufters on 8 
another's backs, in the manner of becs when they ſw. 
As ſoon as the ſun tet, they uſed to leave the hedges, 5 
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and take wing, gathering in bodies, and making à bus. 
ming confuſed noiſe like that of drums at u Ulle 
They ſometimes formed bodies together, that darkened 
the air for three or four miles ſquare hey flew 10 ln 
lometimes, that it was ſcarce pollible for a perſon going 
along, to make his way through them; and by firi:i; 
againſt the faces and necks of women and children, tb. 
did much miſchicf, every one leaving a mark behind it; 
and thoſe of this ſex or age, who had been among then, 
came home all over bruiſes. 

This, however, was little to the miſchief they did the 
fields; for though the middle of the ſummer was th: 
teaſon in which they came, they had, in a few days eaten 
up all the leaves of the trees ſo completely, thut they 4! 
looked as bare as in the depth of winter. The nul: hes 
made, while eating in vait numbers together, was 14. 
that of ſawing timber. The gardens fare no better th: 
the hedges, for they cat up leaves, young ſtalks, and 
and every thing that was green and loft there, at 
only a parcel ot naked ſticks behind them. Man, 
trees, thus ſtripped, wholly periſhed. Phil. Trav, 
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MELOMELI, a word uſed by the ancients, to express be- 
ney impregnated with quinces. 

MELON, ele, in Botany, a ſpecies of the cvcvu Br? 
the Linnzan ſyſtem. Its characters are cheſe: it hath 
male and female flowers on the fame plant; the rue 
flowers have a bell-ſhaped empalcment of one leaf, u hte 
border is terminated by five awl-ſhaped briſtles, aud one 
bell-ſhaped petal, faſtened to the empalemeut, and &: 
into five ſegments at the brim ; it hath three fort © 
mina inſerted in the empale-ment, joined together; 40 
of which have bifid points the female flowers have 1 
ſtamina or ſummits, but have a very large oval germ! 
ſituated below the flower, which turns to an oval iu: 
with ſeveral cells, filled with oval, acute-pointed, com. 
preſſed ſeeds, incloſed in a ſoſt pulp. Thete is a gentle 
riety of this fruit cultivated in different parts of the wor 
many of them of no value, ſize being regarded too mv" 
in the markets. That fort called the Cantaleupe 27“ 
called from a place in the neighbowhood ot Rome, 
where this fruit has been long cultivated, and whither 
it was brought from Armenia, is in the greateſt elteen 
among the curious in every part of Europe. 
Betides this, there are alſo the Romana, the Succado, th 
Latte, the ſmall Portugal or Dormer, and the black Cale 
way melgns, molt of which are cultivated for an ca") 
crop. 
Ihe proper management and culture of melons are 
low: the feeds {hould be procured from good melons, oft 80 
ſoundeſt ſort and higheſt flavour, produced, as ſome ne 
adviſed, in a diſtant garden; for if ſowed on the pa 
where it was raiſed and ripened, it is very apt to af 
nerate. This ſeed ſhould be kept three years before 1 
ſowed, but not more than (ix, and it ſhould be — 
two ſcaſons, or if at three, it will be {till better: the 10 


as fol- 
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for the early erop, to be raiſed under frames, ſhould be 
about the middle of February ; the ſecond to beraiſed 
won ſame manner, is to be ſowed about the middle. of 
M wor and thoſe which are deſigned for hand or bell- 
mn Or to be covered with oil-papers, ſhould not be 
: n till about a week in April. 
C thoſe of the firlt ſeaſon, the ſeeds may be ſown on the 
_—_ fide of a cucumber-bed, it there be any; or, a 
roper quantity of new looſe dung muſt be provided, and 
thrown on a heap to ferment, and turned over, that it may 
acquire an equa! heat, and the plants muſt be raiſed and 
managed like CUCUMBERS, untit they are planted where 
they are to remain. The beds or ridges, where the 
plants are to remain, ſhould be placed in a warm fitua- 
tion, ſo that they may be defended from ail cold and 
ſtrong winds, and incloſed in a good reed tence. In pre- 
paring the earth for thele plants, the Dutch and German 
ardeners form a mixture of a third part of hazel loam, a 
third part of thc ſcouring of ditches ang ponds, and che 
ſame quantity of very rotten dung; winch they mix up 
at leaſt one, and often two years, before they make uſe of 
it, frequently turning it over, ſo that the parts may be 
well incorporated; but the compoſt in which Mr. Miller 
has found men plants to ſucceed belt in England is two- 
thirds of freth gentle loam, and one-th1cd of rotten neat's 
dung : if theſe are mixed together one year before it is 
wanted, ſo as to have the benefit of a winter's froſt and 
ſummer's heat, obſerving to turn it over often, and never 
ſullering weeds to grow upon it, this will be found equal 
to any compoſt whatever. Before the plants appear, there 
ſhould be a quantity of new dung thrown in a heap, al- 
lowing about fifteen wheelbarrows full to each light ; 
which muſt be turned over two or three times, and in a 
fortnight it will be fit for uſe; when the trench muſt be 
dug to receive the dung, where the bed is deſigned to be 
made, which in a dry ground ſhovid not be leſs than a 
foot, or a foot and a half deep. The frames ſhould then 
be placed over the bed to keep out the wet; but no earth 
ſhould be laid upon it for three or four days, till it is 
found of 2 proper temperature of heat. When this is 
the caſe, the earth may be laid upon it, about two inches 
thick, except in the middle of each light, where the 
plants are to be placed, which mult be raiſed into a hill, 
fifteen inches high or more, terminating in a flat cone: in 
two or three days after the earth is put on the bed, it 
will be of a proper temper to receive the plants; which 
ſhould be carefully taken up with a trowel, fo as to pre- 
ſerve all the fibres of their roots; or, if the beds cannot 
be ready for them in time, ſoon after the third or rough 
leaf is put out, it will be a good method to put each plant 
into a {ma'l pot while they are young, and theſe may be 
plunged into the hot bed where they were raifed, or in a 
cucumber-bed, where there is room; and when the bed 
is ready, the plants may be turned out of the pots, with 
the whole ball of earth to their roots: and this is the beſt 
method for the Cantaleupe meln. When the plants arc 
placed on the top of the hills, they ſhould be gently wa- 
tered 01122 or twice, till they have taken good root; and 
nen they are well fixed in the new beds, a greater quan- 
tity of earth ſhould be laid on the beds, preſſed down 
as cloſe as poſſible, and raiſed at leaſt a foot and a half 
thick upon the dung all over the bed; obſerving alſo to 
raile the frames, that the glaſſes may not be too near the 
plants, leſt the ſun ſhould ſcorch them. When the plants 
have four leaves, the top of the plants ſhould be pinched 
olf with the finger and thumb, that they may put out 
lateral branches for producing the fruit; and when two 
or more of theſe lateral ſhoots are produced, they muſt 
alſo be pinched to force out more. The management of 
theſe beds is much the ſame as that of cucumbers ; ex- 
cept that melaus require more air, and very little water. 
In five or fix weeks the Plants will ſpread over the bed, 
and reach to the frames, when the alleys between the 
beds ſhould be dug out; or in caſe of one bed, a trench 
ſhould be made on each fide, about four feet wide, as low 
as the bottom of the bed; and hot dung wheeled in for 
a lining, to the ſame height as the dung of the bed ; this 
ſhould be trodden down cloſe, and covered with the ſame 
earth that was laid on the bed, to the thickneſs of a foot 
2 a half or more, treading it down as cloſe as poſſible. 
u this way the bed will be extended to the width of 
2 feet, that the roots of the plants may ſpread quite 
tre it; and the beds will alſo require a freſh warmth, 
n will be of great ſervice in ſetting of the fruit. 
= be vines have extended ſo as to fill the frames, 
nel L. room, the frames ſhould be raiſed up with 
why taree inches high, to admit the ſhoots of the 
eo run out under them. When the fruit appears, 
the vines ſhould be carefully looked over three times a 
anger yoo = 0 ons ed over three times a 
bs Gate won. * 15 e choſen upon each runner, that 
4 1 the ſtem, having the largeſt foot italk, 
Ppearing to be the ſtrongeſt fruit; then pinch off 
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all the other fruit which may appear upon the ſime fun- 
ner; and pinch off the end of the runner at the third 
joint above the fruit; and if the runner is gently pinch«d 
at the next joint above the fruit, it will ttop the tap, aud 
ſet the fruit. "There is alſo another method practiſed by 
ſome gardeners to ſet this fruit, which is the taking ock 
ſome of the male flowers, whoſe farina is juſt ripe and 
fit for the purpole, laying them over the female truit, and 
gently ſtriking with the nails the male flowers, to fhake 
the farina into the female flowets ; whereby they are im- 
pregnated, and the fruit will foon after twell, and mant— 
teſt vibble figns of being perfectly fet ; fo that where the 
plants are under frames, and the wind excluded from 
them, which is Wanted tv conver the farina from thc 
male to th kemale flowers, this practice may be very ne 

ceſſiry. "ihe glaſſes of the kot-bed thould alto be railed 
high, to admit a large ſhare of air to the plants, other- 
wife the fruit will not ſet; and if the feafon ſhould prove 
very warm, the glattes may be frequently drawn oft, 
eſpecially in an evening, to receive the dews, provided 
there is little wind flirring : but they thould not remain 
off the whole night, leſt the cold thou'd prove too great. 
When the plants have extended themſelves from under 
the frames, in cold weather their extremities thould be 
covered every night with mats, and the plants ſhould be 
watered once in a werk in dry warm weather, in the 
alleys between the heds. 

For thoſe elan that are raiſed under bell or hand-glaſſes; 
the plants ſhout be raited in the manner already directed, 
and about the latter end of April, in a forward ſcaſon 
the beds may be made. For this purpoſe, a ſuſſigien 
quantity of hot dung thoutd be provided, allowing eigh 
or nine good wheetbarrows of dung to each glats. 4 
one bed extended in length, the treach ſhould be dug on 
three one-half feet wide, and of fuch a length that the: 
glaſſes may not be place nearer than four feet to each 
other: in digging the trench, it thould be ſo fituated, us 
to aliow for the widening of the bed three or four feet on 
each ſide ; the depth mult depend on the nature oi the 
ſoil, and when there is no danger of the beds being we 
jured by the wet, the lower it 1s made, the better. When 
tne dung, prepared as before, is laid on the bed, there 
ſhould be a hill for each plant, one foot and x half high, 
and the other part need not be covered more han tour 
inches thick; the glailes thould then be placed over the 
hills, and in two or three days after the beds are made 
they will be fit ſor receiving the plants, which ſhould be 
removed in the manner already directed. Theſe plants 
muſt be watered at firſt, to ſettle the earth to their roots, 
and ſhaded every day, till they have taken new root ; and 
if the nights prove cold, it will be proper to cover the 
glaſſes with mats, in order to preferve the warm h of the 
bed. If ſeveral beds are made, they ſhould be placed at 
eight ſeet diſtance from each other. When the plants 
have taken good root, their tops mult be pinched of, an 
the pruning muſt be the ſame as for thote under far v5, 
In the day-time, when the weather is warm, the lates 
ſhould be raiſed on the oppolite ſide to the wind, to d- 
mit freſh air to the plants; and when they reach the ſides 
of the glailes, in favourable weather, the glaſſes muſt bc 
ſet up on three bricks, that the vines may have room to 
run out under them ; but when this is done, the beds 
ſhould be covered all over with earth to the depth of one 
foot and a half, and trod down as cloſe as pothble ; and 
in cold nights, the beds ſhould be covered with mats, 
And as the vines of the Cantaleupe me/c15 cannot bear 
wet without injury, it will be neceſſary to arch the beds 
over with props, to ſupport the mats, that they may be 
ready for covering at all times when they require it. [If 
the weather ſhould prove cold, hot dung may be laid to 
theſe beds in the manner directed for thoſe under frames. 
Some have lately raiſed their me/:5 with conſiderable 
ſucceſs, under oiled paper; but great care mult be taken 
not to keep theſe coverings too cloſe over them. And 
Miller adviſes to bring up the plants under hand or bell- 
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glaſſes, till they begin to extend themſelves under the 


glafſes, and, then, inſtead of the covering of mats, to 
put over them the paper, done over with liniced oil. 

The farther management of me/2ns, after their fruit is (et, 
is to keep pulling off all the ſuperfluous fruit, and to 
pinch off all weak runners; and allo to turn the fruit 
gently twice a week, that cach fide may have equal be- 
neſit of the ſun and air. When the fruit is fully grown, 
care ſhould be taken to cut it at a proper time z for if it 
is left a few hours upon the vines, it will loſe much ot 
its delicacy ; therefore the vines ſhould be looked over at 
leaſt twice in a day : aud if the fruit intended for the 
table is cut early in the morning, before the fun has 
warmed it, it will be much better flavoured. but if it 
ſhould be neceſlary to cut any afterwards, it ſhould be 
put into cold ſpring water or ice, to cool it, before it is 


brought to table; and that cut in the morning — be 
copt. 
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kept in the cooleſt place till it is uſed, The ſigns of this 
fruit's maturity is, its beginning to crack near the foot 
ſtalk, and its beginning to ſmell, which never fail: but 
the Cantaleupe melons ſeldom change their colour till they 
are too ripe. Miller. 

Mr. Reynolds has communicated to the Society of Arts, the 
following method of raiſing melens, without earth, dung, 
or water. About a month before the ſeeds are ſown, he 
prepares a bed of caſt-off tanner's bark, four feet deep, 
ſix feet wide, and twelve feet in length: this he covers 
with ſour lights, ſo as not to admit rain or water. March, 
he ſays, is a proper ſeaſon for this purpoſe. When the 
bed becomes warm, which generally happens in about 
twenty days, a few melon-ſeeds are put into warm miik, 
in an earthen veſſel, which is preſſed down into the bark- 
bed, where it remains thirty-(ix hours, in order to promote 
the vegetation of the ſeeds. Then at equal diſtances he 
directs to open ſour holes in the bed, each nine inches 
in diameter, and five inches deep: having in readineſs 
about a peck of pounded bark, like ſaw-duſt, ſome of it 
to be put at the bottom of the holes, to the thickneſs of 
three inches : on this bark ſome of the ſeeds are to be 
placed, and preſſed down with the ſingers; then the ſeeds 
are covered with two inches more of the powdered bark, 
preſſing the whole down with the hand. When the 
plants are advanced to a proper ſize, the belt are choſen, 
and the others caſt away ; thoſe that are reſerved are or- 
dered to be properly pruned, and to have as much warm 
air as poſſible during the ſummer. In this way, he ſays, 
he has raiſed as good melons as can be deſired. 

When a melon is perfettly line, it is full, without any 
vacuity : this is known by knocking upon it; and when 
cut, the fleſh muſt be dry, no water running out, only 
a little dew, which isto beof a {inc red colour. Large melons 
are not to be coveted, but firm and well-flavoured ones. 
Our gardeners who raiſe melens for ſale, ſow the ſeeds of 
the larger rather than the good kinds, and they increaſe 
the lize of theſe by much watering the roots; but this 
ſpoils the taſte. Some of the French raiſe at this time 
particularly fine melons, by a method kept as a ſecret, but 
which we find, on a ſtrict inquiry, is no other than the 
ingenious Mr. Quintiny's, of that nation, publiſhed near 
eighty years ago m our Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

The me{;ns particularly proper to be treated in this man- 
ner, are thoſe which have a thin and ſomewhat embroider- 
ed tkin, not divided by ribs, and have a red puip, dry 
and melting on the tongue, not mealy, and of a high 
flavour. Theſe arc what ſucceed in the following method, 
and are greatly improved in fize and flavour by it. 
When the ſeeds of this melen are placed in the ground, 
the firſt thing that appears is a pair of ſeminal leaves, or 
ears, as the gardeners call them. Between theſe two 
leaves there ſhoots, ſome days aſter, a leaf called the 
firſt leaf, or knot; and out of the tame place, after 
ſome days more, there ſhoots another leaf, called the 
ſecond knot. Out of the midſt of this ſtalk of the ſe- 
cond knot, there ſhoots a third knot: this third knot 
mult be cut off at its inſertion, without hurting the branch 
of the ſecond knot from whence it grows. Out of this 
place there will grow, after this cutting, a branch, which 
will be what the gardeners call the firſt arm; and this 
arm will, in the fame manner as the firſt plant, ſhoot 
out, firſt one, then a ſecond, then a third knot; this 
third knot muſt be cut again as before, and thus the third 
knots are all along to be cut off, and arms or branches 
will grow up in the places of them, all the way in the 
ſame manner as the firſt; and it is at thoſe arms that the 
melaus, will be produced; and they will be always good, 
if the foot or root be well nourithed in good earth, and 
cheriſhed by a good hot bed and the fun. The foot of 
the een muſt never be ſuffered to- pals into the dung, 
and the carth muſt not be watered but moderately, when 
it is ſeen to grow too dry; but in this caie, it muſt be 
modecately moiſtened in time, leſt the ſlioot ſuffer by it. 
Twice or three times a week is often enough to water in 
the drieſt weather, and this muſt always be done about 
ſunſet; and when the heat of the ſun is too violent, the 
melous maſt be covered with ſtraw-mats from eleven in 
the morning to about two in the afternoon. When it 
rains much, the mc/ons mult alſo be covered, left it hurt 
them by too much moiſture. Phil. Tranſ. NY 45. 

If the root produce too many branches, the weakeſt are 
to be cut off, and only three or four left; and thoſe 
which are left are to be ſuch as have their knots cloſeſt to 
one another. When the plants are removed from the 
ſecd- bed to the places where they are to ſtand, if they are 
very itrong, they ſhould be planted ſingle ; but if other- 
wiſc, two are to be ſet in cach hole. 
When they arc planted ſingle, the two branches, which 


always grow on each ſide from the baſe of the fſecd- : 


leaves, are to be left on; but when two plants are ſet to- 
gether, theſe branches are to be cut oil, otherwiſe all 


1 
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Mer on-/ceds. We read of melon- ſeeds thirty 


MceLons, petrified, a name given by the people who bare 
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the branches will be too numerous 
tangle and ſpoil one another. 
When the melens are knit, two of them on! 

left upon each foot, chooſing thoſe which are hgh 
and next to the firſt and principal ſtalk, that is 2 6 laced, 
of the foot. None but fair fruits are to he Ig e bean 
as have a thick and ſhort tail; and the foot of 1 fuck 
muſt be ſhort, well truſſed, and not far diſtant f rey 
ground. Melons of a long ſtem, and having th Woke 
the leaf too long and flender, are never views e ſtalk of 
All the ſuperſluous branches muſt be cut of 
time, as they ſhoot out, 
'There ſometimes ſhoots out a branch more than; 
mentioned, between the two ſeed-leaves or — 78 
is ſtrong and vigorous it is to be kept on, but if m1 this 
it is beſt to takò it off, for it will never bear gend foe 


er of plants. 


and they will , 


Ons, 


old, vegetating and producing a fine numb 
Phil. Tranf. N“ 475. ſect. 6. and in N 464. we 

of melon- ſeeds forty- three years old, producing hs 
Melon-ſeed is cooling and diuretic, and ha: the f 
virtues with the oth Id ſeeds *. 
1 e other cold ſeeds, as they are called, der 


writen books of travels, &c. to certain ſtones 
mount Carmel. The monks who inhabit that mounts 
at this time, and who pretend to be the follower; of Fl. 
the prophet, tell a legendary ſtory about theſe 1 
which has given occaſion to the name. They fe r. 
when Elias lived on that mount, a certain 1 0 
by his cave with melons, the prophet aſked one of 0 D 
but the fellow replying, that they were not Sr ers: 
ſtones that he carried, the prophet miraculouſly full 
the ſaying, and converted them into ſtones, Ern 
who are fond of theſe ſtories were uſually glad 0 nick = 
one of theſe ſacred ſtones as they went on; 2 
monks have been careful enough to gather al! they tall 
find for the better oportunity of obliging their viſter 
ſo that though they were once very common 
now only to be had by the favour of theſe people, 
Breynius is the only author who has given a good accour! 
of them ; he ſays, that they are ſpheric or ſpheroidal 
ſtones, of various ſizes, from that of a hen's egg to that 
of the largeſt melon, or even more than chat. They 
are generally ſound bedded in a very hard ſand-ſtone, c. 
a greyiſh or aſh- colour; but they come out whole on 
breaking the ſtone, and are of a ſmooth ſurſace ; a grer- 
1h colour, or ſometimes a browniſh ferrugineous hue. 
When they are broken, there is always a cavity found in 
them, ſometimes regular and even, ſometimes very ine- 
gular, and generally proportioned to the bigneſs of the 
ttone. This cavity is lined on both ſides with minute 
cryſtals, which are very bright and pellucid, and hate 
their points ſtanding toward the centre of the carity, 
The ſubſtance of the ſtone itſelf approaches to the nature 
of marble, of a yellowiſh colour, and capable of a good 
poliſh; when wrought looking very like the Florentine 
marble. This is a cruſt of about half an inch or aninch 
in thickneſs, according to the bigneſs of the ſtone, and 
ſometimes this is covered with a paler-coloured cruſt, of 
the thickneſs of a ſtraw, which in ſome degree reſembles 
the bark or rind of the fruit. "Theſe ſtones are truly a 
ſort of concave natural nodules, of the nature of our ho- 
low flints. They have had no fruit for their matrix, nor 
have ever had any of the ribs and ſurrows which the m-/% 
has, nor any mark of the ſtalk ; and within they hae 
neither the natural diviſions of the melon, nor any thing 
reſembling the ſeeds. It is not only the want of many 
parts abſolutely eſſential to the fruit ſuppoſed to be pet 
fied, which fhews that opinion to be erroneous z but the 
courſe of nature, in petrifactions in general, argues allo 
greatly againſt it. 
The things we meet with, in this ſtate, are all of dem 
ſuch as are naturally hard, dry, and permanent, and nde 
of the tender and ſucculent bodies, ſuck as the 1 
and the like fleſhy fruits, which muſt neceſſarily rot !! 
the water that conveys the {tony matter, betore it could 
at all enter their pores. And the ſtones are certaill 
analogous to thoſe concave nodules of a ferrugineou»- 
lour, in the cavities of which amethyſts are produced; 
and to that genus of ſtones which Woodward calls cs. 
cave cryltalline balls, common in many parts ol 
world. : 
The fallacy of an extravagant opinion in regard te ſoli1s 
of any particular form, is not peculiar to theſe 10% 
as witneſs the ſmall ſhells petrified and found in E 
which from their flat and roundiſh ſhape, are ſais te 
the lentiles, which the children of Ifract eat whes 8” 
ing the pyramids : the cornua Ammonts, which 15 the e. 
mains ot a tea-thell, and yet is tuppoſed to be a petrifcs 
ſerpent ; the nummi minerules, which are the operens's 


of ſhell-fiſh, but are generally ſuppoſed by the rule, 


about 


found Un 


ters ; 
they are 


| where they are found, to be medals and 
about N lying 3 the earth, and many the like 
coins pe Breyn. de Melon. Pett. Mont. Carm. 

. 7%. See Melon THISTLE. 

MELO! water, or C1iRUL, anguriay in Betany. Its cha- 

1 are theſe : it has male and female flowers on the 
* 1 1 . which are both of them of the open bell- 
_ e of one leaf; the male flowers have three 
abt Mamis, joined together; the female flowers reſt 
3 an oval germen, which becomes an oblong fleſhy 
. having five cells filled with compreſſed ſeeds, 
ded at the extremities. There is one ſpecies which 
15 cultivated in warm countries, and is mult eſteemed for 
: ing fruit. 

3 joined the citrul to the GOURD and the 
anouria to the CUCUMBER, and made a diſtinct genus of 
the anguria, in the claſs of monoecia diandria, having 
male and female flowers, the empalement of each being 
Jivided into five ſegments, and the flower bearing hve 
petals; the fruit is a double-celled polyſpermous apple. 
Of this genus he reckons three ſpecies. : 

There is little 1 in cultivation required between 

is and the muſk melon. 

1 be feuds have the ſame medicinal qualities aſcribed to 
them, as thoſe of the gourd. : 

MELONGENA, in _ a ow of the ſolanum or 

-HT-SHADE. Sce MaD-Appic. 

MELOPCEIA, a name given by the ancients to that part 

of dust, which anſwers to the HARMONICA. 

MELOPEPO, aa in —_ 1 N of the _— 
or Gos. Some make this a diſtinct genus of plants, 

of 2 middle nature, as their name expreſſes, between 

the melon and the pompion. 

The ſpecies of this hems, enumerated by Nr. Tourne- 

fort, are fourteen. 

MELOTIS, a word uſed by the chirurgical writers to ex- 

preſs a ſmall probe, properly one intended to be uſed 

only to the ear. 

MELOTHRIA, ſmall creeping cucumber, in Botany, a genus 

of the triandria monogynia claſs : its characters are, that 

the empalement is of one leaf, bell-ſhaped, and cut 
lightly at the brim into five parts; the flower is wheel- 
ſhaped, having a tube of the length of the empalement ; 
in the centre of the flower is ſituated the pointal, ſup- 
porting a cylindrical ſtyle, accompanied by three conical 

{tamina, inſerted in the tube of the flower, and extended 

to the ſame length; the pointal becomes an oval imall 

berry, having three diviſions, in which are lodged ſmall 
flat ſeeds. There is only one ſpecies. 

MELPOMENE, the name of one of the nine Musts; who is 

repreſented with a malk to denote her preſiding over the 

{tage ; and diſtinguiſhed from LHALIA, the comic Muſe, 

by greater dignity in her look, ſtature, and dreſs. Mel- 

pomene was ſuppoſed to prelide over all melancholy ſub 

* as well as tragedy, See Horace, lib. 1. od. 24. v. 

4. lib. iii. od. 30. v. ult. 

MELT. See Mr. 

Mrrrixg-cene, in ¶ayinę, is a ſmall veſſel made of cop- 
per or braſs, of a conic figure, and of a nicely poliſhed 
ſurface within. Its uſe is to reccive melted metals, 
and ſerve for their precipitation, which is effected, when 
two bodies melted together, and yet not mixing perfectly 
with one another in the fuſion, ſeparate in the cooling 
to K account of their diſſcient ſpecitic gra- 

vity. is precipitation might be made in the ſame 
veſſel in which the fuſion is performed ; but then the 
melting-pot or crucible muſt be broken every time to get 
it out, whereas the conic ſhape, and poliſhed ſurface of 
_ ＋ _— eaſily got out without violence. The 

hape ot this veſſel is alſo of another ule in the opera- 
uon; for by means of it, the heavy matter ſubliding to 
2 point, is formed into a perfect and ſeparate regulus, 
2 rg the Lee quantity, as is very frequently the 
©» nas been but very imall. 
ben the quantity of the melted matter is great, it is 
common to ute, inſtead of this cone, a large braſs or 
on mortar, or any other conveniently thaped braſs or 
on veſſel. It is neceſlaty, when the cone is of brats, to 
* per go; that it be not made too hot tor the brittle- 
5 Nr at metal, when hot, makes it caſily break, on 
hy 2 force on that occaſion, to make the 
1 Ke _ all other moulds for the receiving melted me- 
3 ma 2 be well heated betore the maſs is poured 
. 15 eſt they ſhould have contracted a moiſture 
3 = or have been wetted by accident; in which 
hack Hur ted metal will be thrown out of them with 
over ee and danger. 1 hey ought alſo to be ſmeared 
ha —_ on their inſide, that the regulus may be 
ok orgs taken out of them, and the ſurface of the 
avery hong roded by the melted maſs poured in. 
You ge N ot a metal is, however, to be re- 
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ceived into them, and eſpecially if any thing ſulphureous 
have place among it, this caution of tallowing the moulds 
does not prove ſufficient ; for the large quantity of the 
maſs makes it continue hot ſo long, that this becomes but 
a ſlight defence to the ſurface of the mould. In this caſe 
the aſſayer has recourſe to a lute, reduced to a thin pap with 
water, which being applied in form of a very thin cruſt, 
all over the inſide of the cone, or mould, foon dries up 
indeed, but always preſerves the ſides of the veſſel from 
the corroſion of the maſs. And this caution is ſound 
necefſary, even when pure copper is melted alone, with- 
- any mixture of ſulphur. See Tab. II. of Chemiſtry, 
25. 

Mas tun fire. See FIRE. 

Mal. rid G, ſurveyor of. See SURVEYOR, 

MEMECY LON, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, a ſhrub pre- 
ſerved in the gardens of the curious. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

Memecyron, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, is a 
diſtinct genus of the efardria monogynia claſs : its cha- 
racters are, that the empalement has an entire margin, 
and the flower a ſingle petal ; the fruit is a berry crown- 
ed with a cylindric empalement. There is only one 
ſpecies. 
MEMAICULA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a 
name given to a fruit, ordered in ſome compolitions as 
an aſtringent and a cooler. When the Greek writers uſe 
this word, their Latin tranſlators uſually render it by the 
word wnedo. Pliny ſays, that uneds is the name of the 
fruit of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree ; but we find the 
earlieſt Latin writers do not countenance this. Varro 
calls the truit of the arbutus by the name arbutus, as he 
does the fruit of the mulberry or morus, by the name 
morus. And it ſeems to have been contrary to the ge- 
neral cuſtom of the times to have impoſed a name upon 
a fruit, different from that of the tree which bore it. 
Some of the commentators ſay that the memaicula, or 
uneds was no other than the common wood-(trawberry : 
and Egineta in one place ſays, that the fruit of the 
camarits, that is, of the arbutus, was called memaicula ; 
but in another place he gives a much better explication 
of the word, ſaying, that ſome of the Greeks uſed it as 
the name of the fruit of the cok HUS mas, or male cor- 
nel-tree. 
MEMBERS, in Anatomy, the exterior parts, ariſing from 
the trunk or body of an animal, like the boughs from the 
trunk oi a tree. 
In which ſenſe, members, membra, amount to much the 
ſame with limbs, arts: though ſome make a difference 
between the two; reſtaining members more immediately 
to the fleſhy parts which cover the limbs, and artus to 
the bones and nerves. Phyſicians divide the body into 
three regions or venters; the head, the breaſt, and the 
lower ventricle ; and the extremities, which are the 
members. 

MeMeER, in Architecture, denotes any part of a building; 

as a frieze, cornice, or the like. 

ME MBER 1s ſometimes alſo uſed for MouLDING. 


MEMBER, in Grammar, is applied to the parts of a period, 


or ſentence. 

MEMBER is alſo uſed to denote ſome particular order or 
rank in a ſtate or government: thus we fav, member of a 
corporation, member of parliament, member of the coun- 
cil, &c. 

MEMBERED, or MeMBREvD, in Heraliry, is when the 
beak, or legs, or fect of an eagle, grillin, or other bird, 
are of a different colour from the reſt of the body. 

MEMBRANA, in Anatomy. Sce MemBrAvE. 

MEMBRANA carnc/a. Sec PANNICULUS, &c. 

MEMBRANA 1i&itans. See NICTITATING, 

MEMBRANA Hmpani. Se 'TYMPANUM and FoRAMEN. 

MEMBRANA uwrinaria. See ALLANTOIS., 

MEMBRANE, Mt MBRANA, in Anatemy, a fimilar part of 
an animal body; being a thin, white, flexible, expanded 
kin, formed of ſeveral forts of fibres interwoven toge— 
ther, and ferving to cover, or wiap up, ccrtain parts of 
the body. 

The membranes of the body are various; and varioully 
denominated. Such are the perioſteum pleura, pericar- 
dium, peritonzum, &c. which ſee under their proper 
articles. Such allo are the ad/po/u, car oa, and nic/i- 
tatings ; 
Thole membranes which ſerve as integuments or covers 
of veſlels, are called coats, or tunes; and thoſe which 
cover the brain, are, by a peculiar name, called meninges. 
"The fibres of membranes give them an elaſticity, wherevy 
they can contract, and cloſely graſp the parts they con- 
tain ; and their nervous fibres give them allo an exquilite 
ſenſe, which is the cauſe of their contractions. They 
can therefore ſcarcely ſutfer the ſharpacts of medicincs, 
and they are dithcultly united, when wounded. In their 
texture, there is a number r which ſeparate 
4 an 
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an humour, fit for moiſtening the parts they contain. 
By reaſon of the thinneſs and tranſparency of the mem- 
branes, the ramifications of the blood-veſſels are more 
apparently ſeen in them, than in any other part of the 
body : here the innumerable diviſions, windings and 
turnings, ſerpentine progteſſions, and frequent inofcula- 
tions, not only of veins and arteries together, but alſo of 
veins with veins, and arteries with arteries, make a moſt 
agrecable embroidery, and delicate net-work, covering 
the whole membrane. 

The uſe of the membranes is to cover and wrap up the 
parts, and ſtrengthen them; to ſave them ſtom external 
injuries; to preferve the natural heat; to join one part to 
another; to ſuſtain ſmall veſſels, and the nerves which 
run through their duplicatures ; to ſtop the returning of 
the humours in their veſſels, as the valves ſtop the re- 
turning of the blood in the veins and heart; of the chyle 
in the thoracic duct; and of the lympha in the lymphatic 
vellels. 

Anatomiſts generally aſſert, that there is a membrana com- 
nuns muſcul;rim, or membrane common to all the 
n.:17cles ; being led into that miſtake by the aponeuroſis 


ef ral, whereas, upon ſtricter obſervation, there is 
The membrana propria muſcul;rum is that which imme— 


diateiy covers all and every one of the fibres of a mulcle, 
and is cloſely tacked to them. There is another common 


great nicety, the fine membranes which inclofe the ſaſci- 
culi or ſmall bundles of fibres of which a muſcle is com- 


Certain that the globules of blood can never pals into ſuch 


MEMBRANE, adipoſe, in tnatomy, denotes a membrane in- 


no ſacl thing to be found. 


membrane, caled membrana communis daſculerum; winch 
is a thin membrane, accompanying almolt all the veſſels 
of the body. See MuscutAx Afcmbrane. 
Ai! theſe membrants receive veins, artcrics, and nerves, 
from the parts which arc neareſt to them. 
Mr. Leewenhoek has been at the pains of examining with 


poſed. Between theſe ſaſciculi the membrane is of 2 con- 
ſiderable thickneſs, but it divides itfelf every way into 
very fine and ſmall branches. This membrane is evi- 


dently compoſed of a number of ſmall veſſels, and theſe 
may be diſtinguiſhed not only in its thick parts, but even | 
whete it is ever ſo ſmall and fine, fo far as the micro- 
ſcrope can trace it ; but this is not fo far as might be with- 
ed; for the membrane ſtill divides itſelf in its progreſs into 
more and more ramifications, and where it cavelopes 
only a fingle fibre, is not to be diſtinguithed with any 
degree of precition, even with the beſt microſcopes. The 
ſmall veſſels extended through this :,; are doubt- 
lefs intended to convey nouriſiment to it; but it is very 


ſmall canals. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 122. p. 140. 
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them all over, and his limbs ſwelled, and even burſt; 
many places, the ſiſlures diſchargiag a [tinking 5 s 
matter. e 
Hot baths and mercurial ointments were uſed on this!! 
the diſeaſe ſtill increaſed under theſe means ; the dr 
grew ſo (tiff, that he could not move his limbs indo, 
cers appeared in many parts, particularly a lar wars 
on each breaſt, which diſcharged vaſt quantitics of 
oily ſtinking matter. It was obſervable, that where th 1 
tumors and ulcers appeared, they only ran under i | 
ſkin, being entirely ſeated in and feeding on the e 5 
na adipo/a, fo that the muſcles and tendons underneay 
appeared as fair and florid as in the moſt healthy Kio 
tution. 5 
It was now plain, that mercury could do nothine toward 
a cure in any form, and the old method of fweatins u. 
attempted with warm baths, to looſen the ſcales ; "vs 
means they came ol? apace in the manner of thoſe of the 
confluent ſmall-pox, but larger, ſome of theſe being ſour 
or five inches over. In a week's time, the coat of mail 
was cleared off, and his breath became ſweet ; dur the 
ulcers ſtill diſcharging great quantities, and notwi;k. 
ſtanding all that had been done, two large ſhankers ap- 
peared on the glans, and a bubo in each groin: he ws 
alſo ſeized with a cough. and (pit purulent and bloody m. 
ter. It was evident that the whole membrane actes be 


at tall 


been conſumed from the external part of the body, and 


ge tumor 


the diſeaſe now began to ſeize on that part of it which in. 
veſted the more vital parts; but nature could ſupport it 
no longer, and he died in the moſt extreme degree of 3 
pocky conſumption. Ir is obſervable that not one bone 
in the whole body appeared to be touched, though he 
died with more than forcy ulcers upon him. Phil, trans, 
N® 460. p. 671. 

MEMBRANES of the eye, Sce Er. 

Must AN E, nid/italtinr. See NICTITATING. 

MEMBRANACEOUS L. Sce Lear. 

MEMBRANOSA arn///a. See ARNtLLA. 


'MLMBRANOSUS, or muſculns jaſcie late, in Anton, is 


a ſmall and pretty long muſcle, fituated a lictle obliquely 
upward and downward on the fore part of the hip. It is 
fixed above to the outude of the anterior ſuperior ſpine of 
the os ilium, between the inſertions of the glutæus medius, 
and ſartorius. From thence its ſleſny fibres run down x 
little obliquely backward, forming a very flat body, four 
fingers breadth in length, and two in breadth, which lies 
between two laminz of the Fascia /ata, and is inſerted 
therein by ſhort tendinous fibres. Winſlow. See Te, 
Anat. (Myol.} fig. 2. u. 34 fig. 1+ u. 48. fig. 6. u. 34. 
MEMERAS, in /chthys/o7y, a name given by Rondelctius, 
Aldrovand, and other writers, to the HERKING. 
MEMBRED. Sce MEMBERED. 


veſting the body, immediately under the cutis ; ſuppoſed 
to be the baſis of the fat, which is lodged in the ſpaces 
between its fibres, and in peculiar cells formed herein. 
Anatomilts are divided as to the reality of this membrane z 
mol of the later writers taking it to be no other than the 
-xterior membrane of the membrana carnoſa, or muſculo- 
rum communis. 
It was the opinion of Boerhaave, that the ſcat of the lues 
<ererea, or pox, was. in the mrembrana adipojſa. There 
are many feeming diſiculties which have prevented the 
generality of the learned world from giving into this; but 
there have been ſeveral particular caſcs, the ſymptoms of 
which ſeem to prove It really to be to. 
Of theſe Dr. Huxham gives one, which alone may ſeem 
ſuſſicient to prove the reality of it. This is of a gen- 
tleman of about twenty-ſeven years of age, and of a hot 
bilious conſtitution, who fome years before his death had 
got a gonorrhcea, and before that was cured, a ſecond, 
and aſter that a third; and after all theſe, had frequent 
impure Converſations with the negro women in the Welt 
Indies, who probably had that worft ſpecies of pox, the 
yaws. He had, after this, a terrible itching under his 
{kin, and a very ſtinking breath, and ſpit corrupt mat- 
ter, but had no running ulcer, bubo, node, or other of the 
common ſymptoms of a confirmed pox; but after repcat- 
ing his raſh conduct with ſome women in England, he 
had a gonorrhea, of which he could not get cured ; but 
a bubo apfeared in the groin, aud vercucole ſwellings 
about the anus. 
One of theſe breaking diſcharged a great quantity of mat- 
ter, and after that others appcared, the bubo would not 
ſuppurate, and ſcabs appeared in feveral parts of his body. 
He was fumigated with cinnabar, and a ſalvation pro- 
oſed; but aſter taking at times hive drams of calomel, 
he had not the Icaſlt ſoreneſs of the gums, though that 
medicine had not purged nor vomited him. At length 
turbith vomits, and large doſes of mercurials, to which 
he had been much accullomed before, brought on a ſore- 
neſs of the mouth ; but the ſpitting was tough, and did 
not amount to a pint a day. During this courle the ſcaly 
cruptions increaſed, and he was at length covered with 


MEME. Que et Meme, See Que. 

MEMIREN, in the AZateria Medica, the name by which 
Serapion and ſome other authors have called the pilewort, 
or {mall celandine. 

MEMITHA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, the 

name of a plant which ſome have ſuppoſed to be our 
cerinthe, bur others the glaucium, or yellow-borned 
pO NY, 

MiMOIRS, or Mu unis, a term now much in uſe fer 
hiſtories compoſed by perſons who had ſome ſhare or con- 
cern in the tranſactions they relate, or who were ec. 
witneſſes of them; anſwering to what the Latins called 
COmmenttartn. 

The French are great dealers in this way of writing, and 
have an infnite number of books of ems, Conmamny 
for the generality, the lives, actions, intrigues, amvlty 
&c. of the writers. 

{EMOIRS is alſo uſed for a journal of the acts and proceece 
ings of a ſociety ; or a collectien of the matters debate 
tranſacted, &c. therein. Such are the AMemo:rsof the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, &c, 2 

MLMORY, prnpn, a power or faculty of the mind, wales 

receives, retains, and exhibits again, as occaſion revuilcy 

all ſoris of ideas preſented io the underfianding- 

Of all the facuities, there is none harder to acc 

or that has perplexed philoſophetrs more, than the man Ie 

Some will have it a mere organ, as the eye; eat, &c ® 

Hook, in an E/fay towards a mechanical Account 9 Mem" 
makes it to confiſt in a ſtock of ideas or images, fore. 
occaſionally by the mind, out ot the fine parts 0! 

brain, and diſpoſed or laid by in order. 

Deſcartes, and his followers, maintain, th - 
ſpirits, excicing a motion in the moſt delicate bes“ 100 
brain, leave a kind of traces or footſteps, which . 1 
our remenibrance. Mende it happens, that by 3 
veral times over the tame things, the {pints oor: 
accuſtomed to the fame paſſages, leave them op, 
ſo make their way without any effort or labour N 
this conſiſts the caſe wherewith we recollect ſuch 
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foirits of the wine put the animal N in motion, and 
bun che fibres of the brain more briſkly. 

agitate M lebranche expreſſes his notion of memory thus : 
Father N g tanted, that all our different perceptions are 
k ſve 10 changes happening in the fibres of the prin- 
« cipal part of the brain, wherein the ſoul . 
10 elf reſides, the nature of the memory w_ dp 
« for as the leaves of a trec, that have been oldec | Ot 
« ſome time in a certain manner, picſerve a facilit) - 
« diſpoſition to be folded again in the ſame manner 3 0 
« the fibres of the brain, having once received gs: 
« impreſſions by the courſes ot the animal ſpirits, anc 
« hy the action of objects, preſerve, tor ſome time, a 
facility to receive the ſame diſpoſition. Now it is $3 
this facility that memory conſiſts; ſor we think the N 
things, when the brain receives the ſame diſpoli- 


tion. 1 3 A = 
Farther, as the animal ſpirits act ſometimes more 


britkly, and ſometimes more languidly, on the ſub- 
{tance of the brain; and as ſenſible objects make much 
decpet, and more laſting impreſſions, than the imagi- 
« nation alone; it is eaſy, on this ſcheme, to conceive 
« why we do not remember all things alike : why a 
« thing, for inſtance, ſcen twice, is repreſented more | 
« yividly to the mind, than another ſeen but once : and 

« why things that have been ſcen, are uſually remem- 
« hered more diſtinctly, than thoſe that have been on!) 
« jmagined, &Cc. 

« O14 men ne defeftive in memory, and cannot learn any 
« thing without much difficulty, becaute they want ani- 
« mal ſpirits to make new traces, and becaute the hbres 
of the brain are become too hard to receive, or too 
moilt to retain, ſuch imoreſſions. For the ſame rea 

ſon, thoſe who learn with the greateil calc, forget 
the ſooneſt ; in regard when the livres are foft and 
flexible, objects make a flight impreſſion, which the 
continaal courſe of animal ſpirits eafily wears oft. On 
the contrary, the fibres of thoſe who learn flowly, 
being leſs ſlexible, and leſs ſubject to be ſhaken, thc 
traces ate more deeply engraven, and laſt the longer. 
From all which obſervations it follows, that the memory 
is abſolutely dependent on the body; being impaired | 
or ſtrengrhened, according to the changes that vena 
the body ; a fall, the tranſports of a fever, &c. being 

frequently found to eraſe or blot out all the traces, to 
e hear away all the ideas, and to cauſe an univerſal for- 
“„ getfulneſs.“ 

The chief difficulty that clogs this doQtrine of memory is, 
to conceive how ſuch an infinite number of things, as the 
head is ſtored with, ſhouid be ranged in ſo much order 
in the emen, as that the one ſhould not efface rhe other; 
and how, in ſuch a prodigious aſſemblage of traces im- 
preſſed on the brain, the animal ſpirits ſhould awake pre- 
ciſely thoſe which the mind has occaſion for. 

Momary, according to Mr. Locke, is, as it were, the ſtore- 
houſe of our ideas. For the narrow mind of man not 
being capable of having many ideas under view and con- 
ſideration at oute, it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory, 
iu Which to lay up thoſe ideas which it may afterwards 
have ufe of, But our ideas being nothing but actual per- 
ceptions in the mind, which ccafc to be any thing when 
there is no perception of them; this laying up of our 
cas in the repoſitory of the memory, ſignifies no more 
taan this; that the mind has a power, in many caſes, to 
Ievive perceptions it has once had, with this additional 


And it is by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are 
to have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings, which 
ve Can bring in fight, aud make the objects of our 
thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible qualities 
which firſt imprinted them there. : 
Atcution and repetition help much to the fixing ideas in | 
one. m9 165: but thoſe which make the deepeſt and molt | 
laltiug imprellions, are thoſe which are accompamed 
wich picaſure and pain. Ideas but once taken in and 
cker again repeated, are ſoon loſt ; as thoſe of colours 
zn luch as loſt their light when very young. | 
"© 9/2219: of ſome men is tenacious even toa miracle | 
| 


ut yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 
even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeit; and in minds | 
. moſt retenuve; fo that if they be not ſometimes re- 
ewed, the print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen. 
e . are often refreſhed by a ſrequent return 
4 1 ON actions that produce them, bx them- 
are the or; oy oo Memery, and remain longelt there : fuch 
foure . En qualities of bodies, viz. folidity, extenſion, 
1 9 5 &c. and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly 
n e * mn cold. : | 
EY Ip 5 the mind is oftentimes more than barely 
i lor it often ſets itfelf on work to ſearch ſome 


hidden ideas; i j 
en ideas; ſometimes they ſtart of their owu accord; 
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and ſometimes tempeſtuous paſſions tumble them out of 
their cells, "This taculty other animals ſeem, to have to 
a gieat degree, as well as men, as appears by birds learn- 
ing of tunes, and their endezvours to hit the notes right. 
For it ſeems impoſſible that they ſhould endeavour to 
conform their voices (as it is plain they do) to notes where- 
of they have no idea. Eſſay conceruing Hum. Und. book 
11. Chap. 10. 

Dr. Hartley, agreeably to his mechanical theory of the 
human mind, defines memory to be that faculty, by which 


traces of ſenſations and ideas recur, or arc recalſed, in 


the ſame order and proportion, accurately or nearly, 23 
they were once preſented : and he obſerves, that memery 
depends entirely or chiefly on the ſtate of the brain, which 
is peculiarly conformable to his notion of vInRATIOxSG. 
The rudiments of memory, he ſays, are laid in the per- 
petual recurrency of the fame impieſſions, and cluſters of 
impreſſions ; and thus he endeavours to account for the 
peculiar imperfection of the mc in childien and aged 
perions, as well as for other facts pertaining to the exer— 
cile of this faculty. Obſ. on Man, vol. i. p. 374, &c. 
For the difference between memory aud imagination, ſee 
IMAGINATI1ON. 

Seneca fays of himſelf, that, by the were effort of his na- 
tural mem, he was able to repeat two thouſand words 
upon once hearing them, each in its order; though they 
had no dependence or connexion on each other. After 
which he mentions a friend of his, Portius Latro, who 
retained in his meme all the declamations he had ever 
{poken, and never found his memury fail him, even in a 
lingle word. He alſo mentions Cy neus, ambaſſador to 
the Lomans from king Pyrrhus, who, in one dav, had 
ſo well learnt the names of his ſpectators, that the next 
he ſaluted the whole ſenate, and all the populace aflem- 
bled, each by his name. Pliny ſays, that Cyrus knew 
every lokiter in his army by name; and J.. Scipio, all th 
people of Rome. Charmipas, or rather Caineades, 
when required, it is ſaid, would repeat any volume found 
in the libraries as readily as if he were reading. Dr. 
Wallis tells us, that without the aſſiſtance of penn and 
ink, or any thing cquivalent, he was able in the dark, by 
mere force of 22m, to perform arithmetical operations, 
as multiplication, divifion, extraction of roots, &. to 
forty places. Particularly, that, in February 167 1-2, at 
the requelt of a foreigner (by night, in bed) he propoſed 
to himſelf a number of ſifty-three places, and found its 
ſquare root to twenty-ſeven places; and, without ever 
writing down the number, dictated it from his mems: 1, 
at his next vint, twen'y days afterwards. 
The periection of memo/y conſiſts in two things; readily 
to admit the imprettions or images of things ; and to 
pre ſerve them from oblivion, that the underſtanding may 
have recourſe to them. and employ them for ſuch pur- 
poſes, as reaſon ihall direct. In order to alhſt and im- 
prove this faculty, every kind of intemperance and exceſs 
muſt be carctully avoided 3 and when we would commit 
any thing to memzry, our ürſt concern ſhould be to un- 
derſtand it thoroughly; writing down any thing is like- 
wile 2 great advantage towards remembering it; care 
ſhould likewife be taken not to overburden the memory : 
ſuch ſeaſons ſhould be made choice of as are molt proper 
for the exerciſe of this faculty, ſuch are the evening and 
morning; and the moſt ettectual way of gaining a good 
memory, is its conſtant and moderate cxerciſe. Ward's 
Or. vol. ii. fect. 51. 


perception annexed to them, that it has had them before. MEwmory, cal, or artificial, is an art or invention, by 


means whereot the nee is ſuppoſed to be aided, 
{trengthened, and cnlarged. 
This art ſeems to conbit in nothing elſe but a certain 
method of coupling or afloctating the ideas of things to 
be remembered, with the ideas ot other things, already 
ditpoſed orderly in the mind, or that are betore the eyes. 
It is of an old ſtanding, having been practiſed by many 
of the ancient orators ; fome whereof are faid to have 
made uſe of paintings, images, and emblems, on this 
occaſion z though others contented themſelves with the 
parts, members, ornaments, fu:niturc, and other Cir- 
cumſtances of the place where they were to ſpeak. 
Muretus tells us, that a young man of Coriicy bretend— 
ing to do woiders this way, Nuretus pul him to the trial: 
aud upon dictating to bum two or thiee thoufand words, 
ſome Greek, ſome Latin, ſome Barbirous z all without 
any relation to each other, and the greateſt part without 
any meaning at all; the artiſt immediately, and without 
any heſitation, or the leaſt ſtumbling or dilplacing, re- 
peated them all, from tirit to lait, in the tame order 
wherein they had been dictated ; and this done, beein— 
ning where he ended, he repcated them all backwards, 
from lait to Grit Avidiny, that this was but 2 flight clay 
of his memory; and that he would underiake to repeat 
thirty-lix thouſaud words in the fame manner. 
Tune truth is, this art ſeems better calculated for retain— 
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ing things without any coherence or dependence on one 
another, as mere words or ſounds, &c. than for things 
where reaſon or judgment are any way required. 
Raim. Lully took ſo much pains with it, that it now goes 
by his name, being called Lu art. 
Many have been the attempts, in all ages, to aſſiſt the 
memory. Some have had recourſe to medicine, ſuch as 
Horſtius, Marſilius, Ficinus, Johnilon, and others. That 
good health, a good digeſtion, and a mind free from care, 
are helps in this reſpect, is an old obfervation. That 
attention, application, frequent recapitulation, are ne- 
ceſſary, is known to every one. But whether, beſides 
natural health and parts, and the exerciſe of our faculties, 
art may not give a farther aſſiſtance to memory, has been 
a queſtion. Simonides is ſaid to have been the firſt who 
found out the art of memory. His method was by a 
choice of places and images, as a repoſitory of ideas; ſuch, 
for inſtance, as a large houſe divided into ſeveral apart- 
ments, rooms, cloſets, &c. All theſe, and their order, 
were to be rendered extremely familiar tothe imagination 
and memory. Then, whatever was to be remembered, 
was by ſome ſymbolical repreſentation or another, as an 
anchor for navigation, to be connected with ſome part of 
the houſe, or other artificial repoſitory, m a regular 
manner. Cicero, and Quintilian gire us ſome account 
of this method, and ſpeak of it witn reſpect. Several 
moderns have attempted improvements of artificial me- 
mory. There was a collection of various treatiſes of this 
kind publiſhed at Leipzig; this and Bruxius's Simonides 
Redivivus, ace commended by Morhof. Paſchius gives 
us ſome account alſo of ſeveral authors who have treated 
of this att. It is certainly of uſe in hiſtory and chrono- 
logy. The chief artifice, in this reſpect, is to form an 
artificial word, the letters of which ſhall ſignify numbers. 
Hence a date or ra may more eaſily be recapitulated and 
remembered than without fuch a contrivance. This in- 
vention is mentioned as a ſecret known to few, by Paſ- 
_ It has been proſecuted lately in England, by Dr. 
rey. 
The method is this: to remember any thing in hiſtory, 
chronology, geography, &c. a word is formed, the be- 
ginning whereof being the firſt ſyllable or ſyllables of 
the thing to be remembered, does, h frequent repetition, 
of courte draw after it the latter parts, which is ſo con- 
trived as to give the anſwer. Thus, in hiſtory, the de- 
luge happened in the year before Chriſt 2348. This may 
be ſignified by the word Del ce; Del ſanding for de- 
luge, and etok for 2348. How theſe words come to fig- 
nify theſe things, or contribute to the remembering them, 
is now to be ſhewn. 
The firſt thing to be done, is to learn exactly the follow 
ing ſeries of vowels and conſonants, which are to repre- 
fent the numerical figures, 1o as to be able at pleaſure 
to form a technical word, which ſhall ſtand for any num- 
ber, or to reſolve a word already formed into the number 
it ſtands for. 
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Here à and / ſtand for 1, e and @ for 2, 7 and 7 for 3, 
and ſo on. Theſe letters are afligned arbitrarily to the re- 
ſpeQive figures, and may very eaſily be remembered. 
The firſt five vowels in order naturally repreſent 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5- he diphthong av, being compoſed of a, 1, and 
1, 5, ſtands for 6; «: for 7, being compoſed of 4, 4 
and i, 33 % for 9, being compoſed of , 4 and u, 5 
The diphthong c/ will eaſily be remembered for 8, being 
the initials of the word. In like manner for the conſo- 
nants, where the initials could conveniently be retained, 
they are made uſe of to fignify the number, as f for 3, 


for 4, 5s for 6, and x for 9. The reſt were aſſigned 


without any particular reaſon, unleſs that poſſibly p may 
be more eaſily remembered for 7, or ſeptem, & for 8, or 
ex7w, d for 2, or duo; b tor 1, as being the firſt conſo- 
nant, and / for 5, being the Roman letter for go, than 
any others that could have been put in their places. Mem. 
Techn. p. 2, 3. It is farther to be obſerved, that z and y 
being made uſe of to repreſent the cypher, where many 
cyphers meet together, as 1000, 1000000, &c. inſtead 
of a repetition of azyzyZzy, &c. let g ſtand for 100, 
th for a thouſand, and m for a million. Thus ag will be 
100, ig 300; oug 900, &C. ath looo, am 1000000, loum 
$9900Coo, &c, Ib. p. 5. Fractions may be ſet down in 
the following manner: let x ſignify the line ſeparating 
the numerator and denominator, the firſt coming before, 
the other after it; as iro 4, urp 5, pourag Ib, &c. When 
the numerator is 1 or unit, it need not be expreſſed, but 
begin the fraction with ; as re , rie, &c. 80 
in decimals, rag rd, rath 2d . Ibid. | 

This is the principal part of the method, which conſiſts 
in expreſſing numbers by artiücial words. The applica- 
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tion to hiſtory and chronology is alſo perſormeg 
artificial words. The art herein conſiſts in maki by 
a change in the ending of the name of a place ing ſuch 
planet, coin, &c. withoutalteringthebeginning of; | 
readily ſuggeſt the thing ſought, at the Came time tb. fal 
beginning of the word, being preſerved, ſhall be rk 
ing or prompting ſyllable to the ending of it ſo 4 — 
Thus in order to remember the years in which Cie 
Alexander, and Julius Cæſar, founded their 144 Jus 
monarchies, the following words may be n 
Cyrus, Cyrxti; for Alexander, Alexia; for Julius > for 
Julias. Urs ſignifies, according to the powers aff mo 
the letters before mentioned, 536 1 is 331 l 
46. Hence it will be eaſy to remember, "that 1. 
pire of Cyrus was founded 536 years before Chi = 
of Alexander 331, and that of Julius Czſar, 46 Fay 
Techn. Introd. p. viii. and ix. " LP 
For the farther application of this method, we reſer toths 
ingenious author of the laſt cited book. We Qual an 
add, that technical verſes contribute much to the aſian 
of the memory, both as they generally contain 3 90 
deal in a little compaſs, and alſo becauſe, bein * 
learned, they are ſeldom or never forgot. The ink 
before quoted has given us ſevetal ſpecimens of n 
verſes in hiſtory, chronology, geography, and aftroncm, 
as alſo the Jewiſh, Grecian and Roman coins, rt 
and meaſures, &c. He adviles his reader to s 
words and verſes for his own uſe himſelf; as he perhaps 
will better remember them than thoſe formed by the = 
thor. Lib. citat. Introduct. p. xi. wo 
As to Simonides' method, Quintilian ſays he will not 
deny it to be of ſome uſe ; for inſtance, im repeating a 
multitude of words in the order they occur, and in thinsg 
of this nature: but he thinks it of leſs uſe in getting b 
heart a continued oration, and in this reſpect rather 2 
incumbrance. He himſelf adviſes, if the ſpecch to be 
remembered be long, to get it by heart in parts, and thoſe 
not very ſmall. The partition ought chicfly to be made 
according to the different topics. He thinks it beſt ho 
get things by heart tacitly, and if, the better to fix the 
attention, the words be pronounced, yet it ſhould be in 
a low voice. Apt diviſions help the memory greatly. Bu 
after all, the great art of memory is exerciſe z toget many 
things by heart, and daily, if poſſible. Nothing increaſe; 
more by uſe, or ſuffers more by neglect, than the mem 
At whatever age a man aims at the improvement of this 
faculty, he ſhould patiently ſubmit to the uneaſy labour 
of repeating what he has read or written. Here, as in 
other caſes, where habits are to be acquired, exerciſc 
ſhould be increaſed by degrees. Quint. Init. Orat, lib. x. 
cap. 2. p. 989. 

Lord Bacon enumerates ſeveral helps to memory, as order, 
artificial place, verſe, whatever brings an intellectual thing 
to ſtrike the ſenſes, and thoſe things which make an im- 
preſnon by means of a ſtrong paſſion, as fear, furprize, 
&c. Thoſe things alſo ſink deepeit, and dwell longet 
in the memory, which are impretied upon a clear mind ur- 
prejudiced either before or aſter the impteſſion, as the 
things we learn in childhood, or think of juſt beſore going 
to ſleep ; as likewiſe the ſirſt times things are taken 2%: 
tice of. 

A multitude of circumſtances alſo, or, as it were, hands 
or holds to be taken, help the memory ; as the makin; 
many breaks in writing, reading or repeating aloud : bu 
as to this laſt, ſee Quintilian's opinion before mentiones. 
Thoſe things which are expected, and raife the attend 
ſtick better than ſuch as paſs {ſlightly over the mind 
whence if a man reads any writing twenty times oct, bc 
will not remember it ſo well, as if he read it but ©! 
times with trying between whiles to repeat it, ar cc 
ſulting the copy where his memory failed, Bacon's V ons 
abr. vol. ii. p. 475. See allo vol. i. p. 135, 136. VOL. is 
p. 376. and the article NIN H MOS He Tabs. 


dered as a difcale, and is looked on in that light by the 
medical wiiters, who have preteribed various remedis 
for it. The principal cauſes of this debility, ae 4 (00 
frequent and conſtrained uſe, or rather abule of it, in the 
getting by rote numbers of words and ſyllables, paruct 
larly in the learniog different languages; à P4* 40 
affection in the head ; violent external injuries W ay 
fame part; violent pains in the head attended with ” 
liriums, or attending a rHRTNI IIS. And to thele 2 


to be added drunkenneſs, and an abuſe of veneth, : 
red with gre 


© oy 1 . 2 \ {1 aint 
difficulty by medicines alone ; and indeed are 
min 


is ſeldom removed, unleſs the whole frame 0: n 
courſe of life be altered; all paſſions avoided, and ** 
of every kind left off, But of all other kinds, _— 
lity of memory which proceeds from a paralyt'c mn : 
the head, particularly when that diſorder __ f 
tongue, is {ound to be the moſt obſtinate aud 0. —_ 


or exceſſive waking, are equally hurt 


cure- Much — frequently bring on an almoſt to- 


tal loſs of Its 


ad of treatment: 
able taſte or odour 


All ſuch medicines as are of an agree- 
,are generally „ . to 5 of 2 | 
1 e memory; and liguum aloes, ambet- 
in 92 ob of the — drugs, have been 
ns * do great good. The aromatic, volatile, and 
nown m4 medicines, alſo all help in this caſe, if taken 
* doſes, and continued for a long time together. 
N le cs and nervine medicines are alſo greatly 
ere al but they are ſeldom found of uſe; for 
mo afflicted with a debility of memory, many 
—_ 2 of robuſt conſtitutions and ſtrong appetites, 
8 x already more than nature requires, and have 
who wh very little uſe for analeptics or nutritive things. 
3 in ſmall quantities frequently repeated, in caſes 
where there is no contrary indication, frequently proves 
f oreat ſervice in this caſe ; but the prime vie are firſt 
b be cleanſed before ſuch a courſe is entered upon. Ma- 
5 reatly recommend bags of aromatics to the head, 
11 to be conſtantly worn in caps 5 but it is much to be 
ſeared theſe can have but very little effect. Junck. 
p. 682. 
Mo TES, or lapis Me MPHITICUS, a ſort of ſtone 
mentioned by Dioſcorides, Pliny, and other natural hiſ- 
torians, ſuppoſed to be found in Egypt, not far from the 
city of Cairo, the ancient Memphis, whence its name. 
The property it is famed for is, that being pulverized 
and ſmeared on any part of the body to be cut off, it 
deadens it ſo, as that the patient ſhall perceive no pain, 
ey ſay, from the operation. a 
RE "Mer, Port, Deſt, Sides, Twelve, 
Veſtry VIEW. Sce the adjectives. 
Mex allegro, in the [tairan Muc, is uſed to denote a 
movement not fo briſk and lively as ALLEGRO, 
Max forte, in the Italian Mufic, intimates that the part 
to which it is added ought to be played or ſung not fo 
ſo {trong or ſo loud as the reſt. _ . 
Me x preſta, in the Italian Mufic, ſignifies leſs quick. See 
PRESTO. 
MENAGE, Fr. denotes a collection of animals; whence 
we have derived the word menagery. 
MENAIS, in Botany, a genus of the pentændria monogynia 
claſs, Its characters are, that it has an hypocrateritorm 
flower, a three-leaved empalement, and that the fruit is 


only one ſpecies. 
MENAL{D der, a ſpecies of the common fallow-DEER, 

beautifully variegated. 1 
MENANDRIANS, the moſt ancient branch of Gnoſtics ; 
thus called from Menander their chief, ſaid by ſome, 
without ſufficient foundation, to have been a diſciple of 
Simon Magus, and himſelf a reputed magician. 
He taught, that no perſon could be ſaved, unleſs he were 
baptized in his name: and he conferred a peculiar ſort 
of baptiſm, which would render thoſe who received it 
immortal in the next world: exhibiting himſelf to the 
world, with the phrenſy of a lunatic more than the 
founder of a ſect, as a promiſed ſaviour. For it appears 
by the teſtimonies of Irenzus, Juſtin, and Tertullian, 
that he pretended to be one of the os ſent from 
the pleroma, or eceleſiaſtical regions, to ſuccour the ſouls 
that lay groaning under bodily oppreſſion and ſervitude ; 
and to maintain them againſt the violence and ſtratagems 
of the demons that hold the reins of empire in this 
fublunary world. As this doctrine was built upon the 
lame foundation with that of Simon Magus, the ancient 
writers looked upon him as the inſtructor of Menander. 
See SIMONI1ANS. 
MEND Z2ANS, an £eclefra/tical Hiſtory. See HE MERO- 

BAPTISTS, 
MEND:CANTS, beggars, a term applied to ſeveral orders 


of religious, who live on alms, and go a-begging from 
door to door. 


ſurpaſſed all the reſt in the purity of its manners, the 
extent of its fame, the number of its privileges, and 
the multitude of its members, Its order was firſt eſtab- 
ned in the 13th century, and the members of it, 
by the tenor of their inſtitution, were to remain en- 
tirely leſtitute of all fixed revenues and poſſeſſions ; 
though in proceſs of time their number became a heavy 
tax upon the people. Innocent III. was the firſt of the 
Popes ho perceived the neceſſity of inſtituting ſuch an 
order, and accordingly he gave ſuch monaſtic ſocieties, 
DG 2 profeſſion 00 poverty, the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
— 3 of his protection and favour. They were alſo en- 
i e and patronized by the ſucceeding pontiffs, 
hiv Feperience had demonſtrated their public and ex- 
8 g uſe ſulneſs. But when it became generally known, 

* ey had ſuch a peculiar place in the eſteem and 


a four-celled berry, containing a ſingle feed. There is 
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protection of the rulers of the church, their number 
rew to. ſuch an enormous and unwieldy multitude, and 
warmed ſo prodigiouſly in all the European provinces, 
that they became a burthen, not only to the people, but 
to the church itſelf, The great inconvenience that 
aroſe from the exceſſive multiplication of the mendicant 
orders was remedied by Gregory X. in a general council, 
which he aſſembled at Lyons, in 1272. For here all the 
religious orders that had ſprung up after the council 
held at Rome, in 1215, under the pontificate of Inno- 
cent III. were ſuppreſſed; and the extravagant multitude 
of mendicants, as Gregory called them, were reduced to 
a ſmaller number, and confined to the four following 
ſocieties or denominations, viz. the Dominicans, the 
FRANCISCANS, the CaRMELITEsS, and the AUGUs= 
TINs, or hermits of St. Auguſtin, 
As the pontiffs allowed theſe four mendicant orders the 
liberty of travelling wherever they thought proper, of 
converſing with perſons of every rank, of inſtructing the 
youth and multitude wherever they went; and as theſe 
monks exhibited, in their outward appearance and man 
ner of life more ſtriking marks of gravity and holineſs, 
than were obſervable in the other monaſtic ſocieties, 
they aroſe all at once tothe very ſummit of fame, and were 
regarded with the utmoſt eſteem and veneration through 
all the countries of Europe. The enthuſiaſtic attach- 
ment to theſe ſanctimonious beggars went ſo far, that, 
as we learn from the moſt authentic records, ſeveral cities 
were divided, or cantoned out into four parts, with a 
view to theſe four orders; the firſt part being aſſigned 
to the Dominicans, the ſecond to the Franciſcans, the 
third to the Carmelites, and the ſourth to the Auguſ- 
tinians. The people were unwilling to receive the ſacra- 
ments from any 1 hands than thoſe of the mendicants, 
to whoſe churches they crowded to perform their devo- 
tions, while living, and were extremely deſirous to de- 
poſit there alfo their remains, after death: nor did the 
influence and credit of the mendicants end here; for we 
find in the hiſtory of this, and of the ſucceeding ages, 
that they were employed, not only in ſpiritual matters, 
but alſo in temporal and political affairs of the greateſt 
conſequence, in compoſing the differences of princes, 
coneluding treaties of peace, concerting alliances, pre- 
ſiding in cabinet councils, governing courts, levying 
taxes, and other occupations, not only remote from, 
but abſolutely inconſiſtent with, the monaſtic character 
and profeſſion. However the power of the Dominicans 
and Franciſcans greatly ſurpaſſed that of the other two 
orders: inſomuch that thefe two orders were, before the 
Reformation, what the Jespy1iTs have been fince that 
happy and glorious period, the very foul of the hierar- 
chy, the engines of the ſtate, the ſecret ſprings of all the 
motions of the one and the other, and the authors and 
directors of every great and important event, both in 
the religious and political world. By very quick pro- 
greſſion their pride and confidence arrived at ſuch a 
pitch, that they had the preſumption to declare publicly, 
that they had a divine impulſe and commiſſion to illuſ- 
trate and maintain the religion of Jeſus; they treated 
with the utmoſt inſolence and contempt all the different 
orders of the prieſthood ; they affirmed, without a bluſh, 
that the true method of obtaining falvation was revealed 
to them alone; proclaimed, with oſtentation, the ſu- 
perior efficacy and virtue of their indulgences; and 
vaunted, beyond meaſure, their intereſt at the court of 
heaven, and their familiar connections with the Su- 
reme Being, the Virgin Mary, and the ſaints in glory. 
By theſe impious wiles, they ſo deluded and captivated 
the miſerable and blinded multitude, that they would 
not entruſt any other but the mendicants with the care 
of their ſouls. 'They retained their credit and influence 
to ſuch a degree, towards the cloſe of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that great numbers of both ſexes, ſome in health, 
others in a ſtate of infirmity, and others at the point of 
death, earneſtly defired to be admitted into the mendicant 
order, which they looked upon as a fure and infallible 
method of rendering heaven propitious. Many made it 
an eflential part of their laſt wills, that their bodies, at- 
ter death, ſhould be wrapped in old ragged Dominican 
or Franciſcan habits, and interred among the mendicants. 
For ſuch was the barbarous ſuperſtition and wretched ig- 
norance of this age, that people univerſally believed they 
ſhould readily obtain mercy from Chrilt, at the day ot 
judgment, if they appeared before his tribunal aſſociated 
with the mendicaut friars. 
About this time, however, they fell under an univerſal 
odium; but being reſolutely protected againſt all oppo- 
ſition, whether open or ſecret, by the popes, who re- 
garded them as their beſt friends, and moſt effectual 
ſupports, they ſuffered little or nothing from the efforts 
of their numerous adverſaries. In the fiſteenth century, 
beſides their arrogance, which was 'exceſhve, a quarcel- 
5 A ſome 
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ſome and litigious ſpirit prevailed among them, and 
drew upon them juſtly the diſpleaſure and indignation 
of many. By affording reſuge, at this time, to the BE- 
Guins in their order, they became offenfive to the 
biſhops, and were hereby involved in difhculties and 
perplexities of various kinds. They loſt their credit in 
the ſixteenth century, by their ruſtic impudence, their 
fidiculous ſuperſtitions, their ignorance, cruelty, and 
brutiſh manners. They diſcovered the moſt barbarous 
averſion to the arts and ſciences, and expreſſed a like 
abhorrence of certain eminent aud learned men, who 
endeavourcd to open the paths of ſcience to the purſuits 
of the ſtudious youth, recommended the culture of the 


mind, and attacked the barbariſm of the age in their | 


writings and diſcourſe. Their general character, to- 
gether with other circumſtances concurred to render a 
reformation deſirable, and to accompliſh this happy event. 
Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iii. paſſim. 
Among the number of mendicants are alſo ranked the 
Capuchins, Recollects, Minims, and others, who are 
branches or derivations from the ſormer. 

MENENCHYTA, in Medicine, certain compoſitions of 
medicinal ingredients made for injecting into the womb, 
in the cure of ſeveral diſeaſes of that part. 

MENTAN column. See COLUMN. 

MENING, in Botany, a name given by the people of Gui- 
nea to a plant of the ricinus or palma Chriſti kind, which 
they uſe in medicine: they dry and powder the leaves, 


and then give them to be ſnuffed up the noſtrils, to cure | 
all ſorts of ſtuſſings or ſtoppages in the head. Its leaves | 


reſemble thoſe of the finch and ivy, and are hairy; 
whence Petiver has named it ricinus Guincenſis hedere 
quinquefolige Virginiane facte folus hirſutis. It is not 
known to grow any where in America. Philoſ. Tran. 
Ne 232. 

MENINGES, Myrryyt;, in Anatomy, the coats, or mem- 
branes, wherewith the BRAIN is inveſted. 

The Arabs call them mothers ; whence we uſually call 
them in Latin the y1A and DURA MATER, 

There are two meninges, external and internal, called me- 
ninx craſſa, and tenuiss 

Between the two, lics another fine tranſparent membrane, 
called arachnoides ; but the beſt anatomiſts take this for 
no more than the exteraal lamina of the pia mater. 

MENINGOPHYLAX, a word uſed by Celſus as the name 
of a chirurgical inſtrument, contrived for guarding the 
membranes of the brain while the bone of the cranium 
is raſped or cut, after the operation of the trepan. 

MENIPPEAN, /a:ira MENIPPEA, a kind of ſatire conſiſl- 
ing of proſe and verſe intermixed. 

It is thus called from Menippus, a Cynic philoſopher, 
who delighted in compoling ſatirical letters, &c. In 
imitation of him, Varro alſo wrote ſatires under the ti- 
tle of Satire Menippecy hence this fort of compoſition 
is alſo denominated /arronman ſatire. 

Among the moderns, there is a famous piece under this 
title, firſt publiſhed in 1594, againſt the chiefs of the 
league, called alſo the Cath/icon of Spain, It is eſteem- 
ed a maſter-piece for the time. 

MENISCUS, in Optics, a glaſs or lens, concave on one 
lide, and convex on the other; ſometimes alſo called 
Juul. See LENS, and OPT1IC glaſs. 

In a meniſcus, if the diameter of the convexity be equal 
to that of the concavity, a ray, falling parallel to the 
axis, will continue parallel thereto after refraction. 

Such a meniſeus, therefore, will neither collect nor diſ- 
perſe the raysz and is therefore of no uſe in dioptrics. 
Fo find the focus of a meniſcus, the rule is, as the dif- 
ſercnce of the ſemidiameters of the convexity and con- 
cavity is to the ſemidiameter of the convexity, fo is the 
diameter of the concavity to the diſtance of the ſocus 
irom the meniſcus. Hence, if the ſemidiameter of the 
concavity be triple the ſemidiameter of the convexity, 
the diſtance of the focus from the meniſcus will be equal 
to the ſemidiameter; and therefore the meuiſcus will be 
equivalent to a lens equally convex on either fide. 
Again, if the ſemidiameter of the concavity be double 
that of the convexity, the diſtance of the focus will be 
equal to the diameter; and therefore the menz/cus will 
be equivalent to a plano-convex lens. 

If the ſemidiameter of the concavity be quintuple that of 
the convexity, the menus will be equivalent to a ſphere, 
The ſemidiameter, therefore, of the convexity being 
given, that of the concavity required to remove the fo- 
cus to auy given diſtance from the meniſcus, is eaſily 
found. 

MENISPERMUM, in Bztauy. See Moon ſeed. 

MENNONITES, a ſect in the United Provinces, in moſt 
reſpeCts the ſame with thoſe in other places called ANa- 
BAPTISTS» 

They had their riſe in 1536, when Menno Simon, a na- 
tive of Frieſland, who had been a Romiſh prieſt, and a 


| 
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merce with perſons of all ranks and characters, and ex- 


notqrious profligate, reſigned his rank a , 
Romiſh church, and publicly embraced 22 in the 
of the Anabaptiſts. "OmUnieg 
Menno was born at Witmarſum, a vi in the 4." 
bourhood of Bolſwert, in Frieſland, in the Neigh. 
and died, in 1561, in the duchy of Holſtein 1 © 1505 
try ſeat of a certain nobleman not far from th . 
Oldeſſoe, who, moved with compaſſion by a vi hes 10 
perils to which Menno was expoſed, and the c ned 
were daily laid for his ruin, took him, with HE 
his aſſociates, into his protection, and mehr os of 
alylum. The writings of Menne, which are al * 
compoſed in the Dutch language, were — 
folio, at Amſterdam, in the year 1651. About th oa 
1537, Menno was earneſtly ſolicited by many of the 
with which he connected himſelf, to aflume 4. 
them, the rank and ſunctions of a public teacher: — 
as he looked upon the perſons, who made this ah, = 
to be exempt from ra ame phrenſy of cbein bund 
at Munſter, (though, according to other accounts | = 
were originally of the fame ſtamp, only rendered A ! 
what wiſer by. their ſufferings,) he yielded to their 
treaties. From this period to the end of his 15 k 
travelled from one country to another, with his vis 
and children, exerciſing his miniſtry, under — 
calamities of various kinds, that ſucceeded each — 
without interruption, and conſtantly expoſed to the d - 
ger of falling a victim to the ſeverity of the laws. Fa 
and Weſt Frieſland, together with the province of Gr 
ningen, were firſt viſited by this zealous apoſtle of the 
Anabaptiſts ; from thence he directed his courſe 1 
Holland, Gelderland, Brabant, and W eſtphalia 1 
tinued it through the German provinces that lic on the 
coaſts of the Baltic ſea, and penetrated fo far as Liro- 
nia. In all theſe places his miniſterial labours were at. 
tended with remarkable ſucceſs, and added to his ſect x 
prodigious number of followers. Hence he is deſerved. 
ly conſidered as the common chief of almoſt all the anz- 
baptiſts, and the parent of the ſect that till ſubſiſis un- 
der that denomination. Menno was a man of genius 
undirected by a very ſound judgment; he pottefled a 
natural and perſuaſive eloquence, and fuch a degree of 
learning as made him pafs for an oracle in the eſtima- 
tion of the multitude. He appears, moreover, to have 
been a man of probity, of a meek and tractable ſpirit, 
gentle in his manners, pliable and obſequious in his com- 


tremely zealous in promoting practical religion and 
virtue, which be recommended by his example, as wel! 
as by his precepts. The plan of doQtrine and diſcipline 
drawn up by Aenne was of a much more mild and 
moderate nature than that of the furious and fanatical 
ANABAPTISTS, whoſe tumultuous proceedings have been 
recited under that article, but fomewhat more ſevere, 
though more clear and conſiſtent than the doQtrine of 
the wiſer branches of that ſect, who aimed at nothing 
more than the reſtoration of the Chriſtian church to is | 
primitive purity. Accordingly, he condemned the plan 
of ecclehaſtical diſcipline, that was founded on the 
proſpect of a new kingdom, to be miraculouſly eſtabliſh- 
cd by Jeſus Chriſt on the ruins of civil government aud 
the deſtruction of human rulers, and which had been 
the fatal and peſtilential ſource of ſuch dreadful commo- 
tions, ſuch execrable rebellions, and ſuck enormous 
crimes. He declared, publicly, his diſlike of that doc- 
trine, which pointed out the approack of a marvellous 
reſotmation in the church by the means of a new and en- 
traordinary effuſion of the Holy Spirit. He exprelled 
his abhorrence of the licentious tencts, which ſeveral of 
the anabaptiſts had maintained, with reſpect to the lav- 
fulneſs of polygamy and divorce ; and, finally, contue- 
ed as unworthy of toleration thoſe fanatics who were! 
opinion that the Holy Ghoſt continued to deſcend into 
the minds of many choſen believers, in as extraordinary 
a manner as he did at the firſt <ſtabliſhment of th! 
Chriſtian church, and that be teſtified this pecul«: 
preſence to ſeveral of the taithful, by miracles, predic- 
tions, dreams, and viſions of various kinds. He t 
tained, indeed, the doctrines commonly received amo"; 
the Anabaptiſts, in relation to the baptiſm of infants, the 
millennium, or thouſand years reign of Chriſt upon carily 
the excluſion of magiſtrates from the Chriſtian chuteh, 
the abolition of war, and the prohibition of oaths © 
joined by our Saviour, and the vanity, as wel! as the 
pernicious effects, of human ſcience. But while Menno 
retained theſe doctrines in a general ſenſe, he explained 
and modified them in ſuch à manner, as made them te, 
ſemble the religious tenets that were univerfally receive 
in the proteſtant churches; and this rendered them ages 
able to many, and made them appear inoffenſive eve © 
numbers who bad no inclination to embrace them- ® 


however ſo happened, that the nature of the gocttines 
. conſidete 


3 


dered in themſelves, the eloquence of Menno, which 
to ſuch advantage, and the circumſtances 
he times, gave a high degree of credit to the reli- 
of t * (tem of this famous teacher among the Ana- 
gious '} fo that it made a rapid progreſs in that ſect. 
T 2 it was in conſequence of the miniſtry of Men- 
And he different ſorts of Anabaptiſts agreed together 
wy that ding from their communion the fanatics that 
met kt and in renouncing all tenets that were 
— to the authority of civil government, and, by 
1 coalition, formed chemſelves into one 
8 Mennonite; uſually paſs for a ſect of Anabap- 
its, yet M. Herman Schyn, a Mennonite miniſter, who 
h Huͤbliſned their biſtory and apology, maintains, that 
al ge not Anabaptiſts, either in principle or 2 
However, nothing can be mote certain than this fact, 
4, that the firſt Mennonite congregations were com- 
* of the different ſorts ot Anabapriſts, of thoſe who 
had been always inoffenſive and upright, and of thoſe 
who, before their converſion by the miniſtry of Menno, 
had been ſeditious fanarics : betides t is alledged, that 
the Mennonites do actually retain, at this day, ſome of 
thoſe opinions and docttines, which led the ſeditious 
and turbulent Anabaptiſts of old to the commiſſion of ſo 
many and ſuch enormous crimes: ſuch particularly 1s 
the doctrine concerning the nature of Chriſt's kingdom, 
or of the church of the New Peſtament, though modi- 
fed in ſuch a manner as to have loſt its noxious quali- 
ties, and to be no longer pernicious in its influence. 
The Mcnnonites are ſubdivided into ſeveral ſects; where- 
of the two principal are the F/indrians,or FLEMINGIANS, 
and the WATERLANDIANS. The opinions, ſays Mo- 
ſheim, that are held in common by the Mennonites ſeem 
to be all derived from this fundamental principle, that 
the kingdom which Chriit eſtabliſhed upon earth is a 
viſible church or community, into which the holy and 
juſt alone are to be admitted, and which is conſequently 
exempt from all thoſe inſtitutions and rules of diſcipline, 
that have been invented by human wiſdom, for the cor- 
rection and reformation of the wicked. This principle, 
indeed, was avowed by the ancient Mennonites, but it is 
now almoſt wholly renounced : nevertheleſs, from this 
ancient doctrine, many of the religious opinions, that diſ- 
tinguith the Meunouites from all other Chriſtian com- 
raunitics, ſeem to be derived: in conſequence of this 
doctrine, they admit none to the ſacrament of baptiſm, 
but perſons that are come to the full uſe of their ceaſon; 
they neither admit civil rulers into their communion, 
nor allow any of their members to perform the functions 
of magiſtracy; they deny the lawfulneſs of repelling 
force by force, and confider war, in all its 3 as 
unchriſtian and unjuſt ; they entertain the utmoſt aver- 
ſion to the execution of juſtice, and more „ to 
capital puniſhments; and they alſo refuſe to confirm 
their teſtimony by an oath. The particular ſentiments 
that divided the more conſiderable ſocieties of the Men- 
_ are the following: the rigid Meunonites, called 
the FLEMING 1ANS, maintain, with varjous degrees of 
rigour, the opinions of their founder Menno, » to the 
human nature of Chriſt, alledging that it was produced 
in the womb of the Virgin, by the creating power of the 
Holy Ghoſt; the obligation that binds us to waſh the 
feet of ſtrangers, in conſequence of our Saviour's com- 
mand, the neceſſity of excommunicating and avoiding, 
as one would do the plague, not only avowed finners, 
but alſo all thoſe who depart, even in ſome light in- 
w 3 to dreſs, &c. from the ſimplicity of 
their anceſtors; the contempt due to human learning, 
and other matters of leſs AGE However this 1 
lyſtem declines, and the rigid Mennonites are gradually 
approaching towards the opinions and diſcipline of the 
more moderate, or WATERLANDIANS. 
i be firit lettlement of the Mennonites, in the United 
enges, was granted them by William, prince of 
Orange, towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century ; but 
Was not before the following century, that their liber- 
iy and tranquility were fixed upon folid foundations, 


confi 


When, by a confeſhon of faith, publiſhed in the year | 


1020, 


- they cleared themſelves from the imputation of 
Ole 


1 2 and deteſtable errors that had been laid 
AE eb charge. In order to appeaſe their inteſtine diſ- 
3 $ conliderable part of the Anabaptiſts of Flanders, 
Giſere me Frielland, concluded their debates in a 
OE eld at Amſterdam, in the year 1630, and 
reſervia into the bonds of fcaternal communion, each 
opinions gs N a liberty of retaining certain 
N 0 __ aſſociation was renewed and confirmed 
* which th utions, in the year 1649 in conſequence 
were, in va e rigorous laws of Anno and his ſucceſſors 
eim F nous reſpects, mitigated and corrected. Mo- 
Fecl. Hill, vol. iv. p. 141, &c. vol. v. p-. 46. 8vo. 
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MENOGENIEN, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 


thors have called the pæœonia, or common garden piony. 


MENOLOGY, MexoLoG1um, from jwnv, month, and xs. 


y&, diſcourſe, in the Greek church, is much the ſame 
with MAR TYROLOGY, or CALENDAR, in the Latin. 
The Greek menolagium is divided into the ſeveral months 
in the ycar; and contains an abridgment of the lives of 
the ſaints, with a bare commemoration of the names of 
ſuch whoſe lives were never written. The Greeks have 
various meno/ogies; and the Romans tax them with in- 
ſerting divers herctics, in their menologies, as ſaints, — 
Baillet treats of them at large. 


MENS E domeſticus. See DomesTiCUs. 
MENSALIA, MexnsaLs, ſuch parſonages, or livings, as 


were formerly united to the tables of religious houſes ; 
and therefore by canoniſts called menſal beneſices. See 
PaARSONAGE and BENEFICE. 


MENSARII, among the Romans; officers appointed to 


manage the public treaſury, being ſometimes three, and 
ſometimes five in number. 


MENSES, CaTAaMENIA, in Medicine, the monthly evacu- 


ations from the uterus of women not with child, or not 
giving ſuck. | | 

They are ſo called from men/is, month, the period where- 
in they return. They are alſo called fwers, corr ſes, &c. 
By the Jewiſh law, a woman was unclean while the 
menſtrual blood flowed ; and the man who touched her, 
or the moveables ſhe had touched, was declared unclean. 
LEvit. xv. © | 

The menſes make one of the moſt curious and difficult 
phenomena in the whole human body; for the explana- 
tion whereof, many hypotheſes have been framed, though 
the matter is yet ſcarcely aſcertained. 

It is generally agreed by all, that the neceſſity women 
are under for fome extraordinary ſupply to compenſate 
the expence, and ſupport them during the time of gelta- 
tion, was the final reaſon why this redundance at other 
times was given them, which continues whilſt this ne— 
ceſſity ſubliſts, and ceaſes when, according to the con- 
ſtitution of the female frame, it is no longer required: 
but this is all they agree in. Some, not content with 
this occaiion alone, will have the men/trucys blood offend 
in quality more than quantity; which they argue from 
the pain 1t gives many women in the evacuation z with 
many other idle notions. 

Others aſcribe this effect to an imaginary dominion of 
the moon over the bodies of women. This was former- 
ly the prevailing opinion; though the ſmalleſt reflection 
would have thewn the weaknels of it : for, had this pur- 
gation been owing to the influence of the moon, all wo- 
men, of the ſame age and temperament, would have 
found it at the ſame periods and revolutions of the moon, 
i. e. at the ſame time; which all experience thews to be 
falſe, 

There are two other opinions, which carry with them 
great probability, and are argued with a great deal of 
ſtrength and reaſon; in both which, the quality of the 
blood is allowed to be innocent, but they ſtill differ about 
the reaſon of its iſſue. The former is that of Dr. Bohn 
and Dr. Freind, who maintain this ſux to be the reſult 
of a plethera, or plenitude; and to be evacuated only for 
relief againſt the quantity. 

Dr. Freind, who has maintained the cauſe of a pizthora 
with the greateſt ſtrength and clearneſs, ſuppoles, that 
this plcthora ariſes from a coacervation in the blood-vet- 
ſels of a ſuperfluity of aliment, which, he thinks, re- 
mains over and above what is expended by the ordinary 
ways; and that women have this pet, and not men, 


becauſe their bodies are more humid, and their veils, . 


eſpecially the extremities of them, more tender, and 
their manner of living genetally more inactive, than that 
of men; and that cheſc things concurring, ate the occa- 
fion thit women do not perſpite ſuſhciontly to carry off 
the ſuperſluous alimentary parts, till they be accumulated 
in ſuch quantity as to diſtend the vellels, and force their 
way through the capillary arteries of the try. It is 
ſuppoſed to happen to women more than the temalcs of 
other ſpecics, which have the ſame parts, becauſe of the 
erect poſture of the former, and the vaging, and other 
canals, being perpendicular to the horizon; fo that the 
preilure of the blood is directed towards their orifices : 
whercas in brutes they are parallel to the horizon, and 
the preſſure wholly is on the fides of thoſe veilels. The 
diſcharge, he thinks, happens in this part rather than in 
any other, as being more favoured by the ſtructure of the 
veſſels; the arterics being very numerous, and the veins 
ſinous and winding, and therefore more apt to retard the 
impetus of the blood; and conſequently, in a plethoric 
caſe, to occaſion the rupture of the extremities of the 
veſſels, which may laſt, till, by a ſuieicnt ditcharge, the 
veſſels are eaſed of their overload, 
This is the ſubſtance of Dr. Freind's theory; from 9 
WC 
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he very mechanically and very philoſophically accounts 
for the ſymptoms. 

To his argument, why women have menſes rather than 
men, we may add from Boerhaave, that, in the former, 
the os ſacrum is wider, and ſtands farther out, and the 
0s coccygis farther in; the % mnominata wider, and 
farther apart, and the loweſt of them, as well as the 
lower eminences of the os pubis, farther outwards than 
in the latter. Hence, in women, the latitude or ex- 
panſion about thoſe bones, and the capacity of the pelvis, 
is valtly great in proportion to thoſe of men; and yet, 
in a woman not pregnant, there is not much to fill this 
expanſe. Again, the foreſide of the thorax is ſmoother 
in women than in men, and the blood veſſels, lym- 
phatics, adipoſe and nervous veſſels, membranes, and 
fibres, are much laxer in women than in men: wher.ce 
all their cavities, cells, veſſels, &c. are more eafily re- 
pleniſhed, and the humours aggregated in them; be- 
fides, that they are found to perſpire leſs than men, and to 
arrive much ſooner at their maturity, or azyn of increaſe. 
To which he adds the conſideration of the ſoſt pulpous 
texture of the uterus, and the vaſt number of veins and 
arteries with which it is filled. 

Hence, a healthy maid, being arrived at her growth, 
begins to prepare more nutriment than is required for 
the ſupport ot the body; which, as there is not to be any 
farther accretion, mult of neceſſity fill the veſſels, and 
eſpecially thoſe of the uterus and breaſts, they being the 
leaſt compreſſed. "Theſe will be dilated more than the 
others; whence the lateral vaſcules evacuating their hu- 
mour into the cavity of the uterus, it will be filled and 
extended. Hence a pain, heat, and heavineſs, will be 
felt about the loins, pubes, &c. the veſſels of the uterus, 
at the ſame time, will be ſo dilated, as to emit blood in- 
to the cavity of the uterus, and its mouth will be lubri- 
cated and looſened, and blood iſſue out. As the quan- 
tity of blood is diminiſhed, the veſſels will be leſs prefled, 
and will contract themſelves again cloſer, fo as again to 
retain the blood, and let paſs the groſſer part of the ſe- 
rum; till at length only the uſual ſerum paſles. Again, 
there are more humours prepared, which are more eafily 
lodged in veſſels once dilated ; and hence the men/cs go 
and return at various periods in various perſons. 

This hypotheſis, however plauſible, is oppoſed by Dr. 
Drake, who maintains, that there is no ſuch repletion, 
or, at leaſt that it is not neceſſary to menſtruation ; 
arguing, that, if the men/es were owing to a plethora ſo 
accumulated, the ſymptoms would ariſe gradually, and 
the heavineſs, ſtifſneſs, and inactivity, neceſſary ſymp- 
toms of a plethora, would be felt long before the period 
were completed, and women would begin to be heavy 
and indiſpoſed ſoon after evacuation, and the ſymptoms 
would increafe daily; which is contrary to all experi- 
ence; many women, who have them regularly and eaſi- 
ly, having no warning, nor any other rule to prevent an 
indecent ſurprize, than the meaſure of the time; in 
which, ſome that have ſlipped, have been put to confu- 
ſion and ſhifts, no ways conſiſtent with the notice a ple- 
thoric body would give. He adds, that, even in thoſe 
who are diſhculrly purged this way, the ſymptoms, 
though very vexatious and tedious, do not make ſuch 
regular approaches, as a gradual accumulation neceſla— 
rily requires. If we conſider what violent ſymptoms 
come on in an hour, we ſhall be extremely puzzled to 
find the mighty acceſſion of matter, which ſhould, in 
an hour or a day's time, make ſuch great alterations, 
According to the hypothelis, the laſt hour contributes 
no more than the firit, and of conſequence the alteration 
ſhould not be greater in the one than in the other, ſet- 
ting aſide the bare eruption. 

This is the ſubſtance of what is argued againſt Dr. 
Freind's theory; which, it muſt be owned, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe objections, is ſtill the moſt rational and 
conſiſtent that has yet been advanced. 

"Thoſe who oppoſe it, give into the doctrine of fermen- 
tation, and maintain the evacuation of blood in thoſe 
parts to be the effect of an efferveſcence or ebullition of 
the blood. This opinion has been maintained by many, 
particularly by Dr. Charleton, Bale, De Graaf, and 
Drake; the two firſt of whom ſuppoſe a ferment pecu- 
liar to the women, which produces this flux, and affects 
that part only, or at leaſt principally. Dr. Graaf, leſs 
particular in his notion, only ſuppoſes an efferveſcence 
of the blood, raiſed by ſome ferment, without aſhgning 
how it acts, or what it is. The ſudden turgeſcence of 
the blood occaſioned them all to think, that it aroſe ſrom 
ſomething till then extraneous to the blood, and led 
them to the parts principally affected to ſeek for an ima- 
ginary ferment, which no anatomical inquiry could ever 
ſhew, or find any receptacle for, nor any reaſoning ne- 
ceſſarily infer. Again, that heat, which frequently ac- 
companies this turgeſcence, led them to think the caſe 
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more than a plethora, and that there was 
ordinary inteſtine motion at that time, 
Dr. Drake improves on the doctrine of a ferment. 
contends, not only that it is neceſſary there "ey, 
ferment, but a receptacle alſo for this ferment : ud be: 
ing, from the ſuddennefs and violence of the ( Oh 
that a great quantity muſt be conveyed ino the þ "my, 
a ſhort time, and conſequently, that it muſt h ow 
ready gathered in ſome receptacle, where, whi 
lodged, its action was reſtrained. But he goes f 
ſtill, and pretends to aſcertain the place, &c, ken 
one and the other, making the gall- bladder to be 10 te 
ceptacle, and the bile the ferment. This 1; =. 
thinks well adapted to raiſe a fermentation in the 10 7 
when difcharged into it in a quantity; and, as jt ;; — 
tained in a receptacle that does not admit of a wg 
iſſue, it may be there reſerved, till, in a certain 2 
of time, the bladder becoming turgid and full r 
the compreſſion of the incumbent vifcera, it emits 1 
gall ; which, by the way of the lacteals, inſinuatin i 
telf into the blood, may raiſe that efferveſcence which 
occaſions the aperture of the uterine arteries. ' n 
10 confirm this, he alledges, that perſons of 2 bilde 
conſtitution have the men/es either more plentifolly, a. 
more frequently, than others ; and that diltempers, ma. 
nifeſtly bilious, are attended with ſymptoms reſemd in 
thoſe of women labouring under diflicult menſtruniyy 
If it be objeCted, that, on this principle, men {hould hate 
menfes as well as women, he anſwers, that men do no 
abound in bile ſo much as women, the pores of the 
former being more open, and carrying off more of th 
ſcrous part of the blood, which is the vchicle of all +: 
other humours; and, conſequently, a greater part of each 
is diſcharged through them than in women, whercin 
the ſuperfluity muit epher continue to circulate with th- 
blood, or be gathered into proper receptacles z which i 
the caſe in the bile. Ihe fame reaſon he gives uh 
menſtruation ſhould not be in brutes; the pores of the. 
being manifeltly more open than thoſe of women, as p- 
peays from the quantity of hair which they bear; fer 
the vegetation whereof, a large cavity, and a wider ape. 
ture of the glands, is neceflary, than where no ſuch thing 
is produced : yet there is ſome difference between the 
males and females even among theſe, ſome of the latter 
having their men/es, though not ſo often, nor in the ſame 
form and quantity, as women. 

He adds, that the ſeveral phenomena of the nene 
whether in a natural, a regular, or diſeaſed caſe, fow na 
turally and readily from this hypotheſis ; and that what- 
ever may be accounted for from a plethora, or fron 
any particular ferment, may, without any ſtraining, be 
applied to this. 

Females generally begin to menſtruate about the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, and ceaſe about fifty; though inſtances 
have occurred of their commencing ſooner and continu- 
ing longer. There are, therefore, two critical periods in 
the lives of females, which require their particular 2. 
tention. In order to eſcape the cu. 0R05s1s, and other 
ſimilar diſeaſes, incident to that period of life when tt 
menfes commence, they ſhould avoid indolence and in- 
activity, and accuſtom themſelves to exerciſe in the open 
air, as much as poſlible. Unwholſome food, dulneß 
of diſpoſition, and ſtrait cloaths are very injurious io 
femalcs at this ſeaſon. The diſcharge in the beginning 
is ſeldom fo inſtantaneous as to ſurprife them unawates 
The eruption is generally preceded by ſymptoms that h. 
dicate its approach; ſuch as a ſenſe of heat, weigit 
and dull pain in the Joins z diſtenſion and hardneis 0 
the breaſts; head ach; loſs of appetite; lalſitude; pa 
neſs of the countenance; and ſometimes a flight degre* 
of ſever. When thefe ſymptoms occur, every thirg 
ſhould be carefully avoided which may obſtruct the met 
ſtrual flux, and all means uſed to promote it; as ttt 
frequently over the ſteams of warm water, drinking va 
diluting liquors, &c. When the menſes have begin 
flow, great care ſhould be taken to avoid every thing that 
tends to obſtruct them; ſuch as fiſh, and all kinds 0 ſoo 
that are hard of digeſtion, and cold, acid liquors. MO 
is likewiſe burtſul at this period, as alſo angel, 85 
grief, and other afſeQions of the mind: from whatere? 
cauſe this flux is obſtructed, except in the ſtate of Pe: 
nancy, proper means ſhould be uſed to reſtoreit* i g 
exerciſe in a dry, open, and rather cool air, ubs 
dict, generous liquors in a weak and languid ſtate ® — 
body, chearful company, and amuſement Fail, reco 
muſt be had to medicine. When obſtruQions Plc 
from a weak relaxed ſtate of the ſolids, fuch mee 
as tend to promote digeſtion, to brace the ſolidk, 
aſſiſtthe body in preparing good blood, ought to be Lak 
The principal of theſe are iron and Peruvian backs - 
other bitter and aſtringent medicines. Filings © 04 
may be inſuſed in wine or ale, two or three * 
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* r it has ſtood for two or three weeks, it 
. be 2 and about half a wine glaſs of it taken 
may a day: or, prepared ſteel may be taken in the doſe 
T half 2 dram, mixed with a little honey or treacle, 
hex or four times a day. As the breathing of ſome pa- 
0 is affected by the uſe of iron, the following form 
en miniſtering it will _— ſucceed : R lim. 
* apon. Venet. ad 3ji. ſpec. 


vi. gum. ammon. 
_ " 2. 3 G. ſyrup. q. ſ. f. pil. mediocr. The 


ther bitters may be taken in ſubſtance or infu- 

* * moſt ere to the patient. When ob- 
ſtructions proceed from a viſcid ſtate of the blood, and 
ſor women of a groſs or full habit, evacuations, and ſuch 
medicines as attenuate the humours, are neceſſary. The 
tient in this caſe ought to be bled, to bathe her feet 

frequently in warm water, to take now and then. a cool- 
ing purge, and to live upon a ſpare thin diet. Her drink 
ſhould be whey, water, or ſmall beer, and ſhe ought to 
take ſufficient exerciſe. A tea-ſpoonful of the tincture 
ot black hellebore may alſo be taken twice a day in a cup 
of warm water. The fal diureticus may be given from 
26 to =ji, three times a day. A Nuggiſh, viſcid ſerum, 
may alſo be corrected by repeated doſes of tinctura ſacra, 
or of the pil. Ruff. adminiſtered ſo as to keep the bowels 
from coſtiveneſs. When the head-ach and fickneſs in 
the ſtomach affect the patients, Dr. Alſton extols the 
uſe of borax, given in a fluid ſtate. Opiates are often 
very uſeful for removing thoſe ſpaſms which are excited 
by a painful approach of the menſes, and which fre- 
quently retard or obſtruct their courſe. This caſe of 
ainful menſtruation deſerves particular attention; be- 
cauſe it impairs the health of patients by its preſent ef- 
fects, and ſeems to render them leſs proliſic in future. 
Dr. Fothergill has afforded relief to ſeveral by the fol- 
lowing proceſs : let the patient have by her a few pills, 
conſiſting of extr. theb. gr. i. each, made ſoft with a 
little of any kind of conſerve. She is to take one of 
theſe pills the moment ſhe finds the pain attending this 
diſcharge coming on. A pill may be taken every hour 
till the pain goes off; and more than two of theſe pills 
will ſeldom be required; but it muſt be taken in ſuch a 
quantity as to mitigate the pain. Let the patient N. 
either in or upon the bed, at leaſt in a recumbent poſ- 
ture; drinking moderately of any diluting liquor, as the 
herb teas, weak whey, or thin broth. hen the time 
is paſt, a courſe of chalybeate bitters, in ſmall doſes, may 
be continued, till within a ſew days of the return; and 
the belly thould be kept open by ' et proper laxative z 
two or three grains of cathart. extract. with half the 
quantity of calx antimonii illota, taken every night, will 
often ſucceed perfectly well. This excruciating pain 
ſeems to be foakmodic, and to proceed from the extreme 
irritability of the uterine ſyſtem. In caſes, both of the 
retention and ſuppreſſion of the menſes, i. e. when they 
do not begin to flow at the period of life in which they 
may be expected, and when they ceaſe, from other 
cauſes beſides conception, to return at their uſual and 
proper periods, the application of electricity is a very eſ- 
heacious and certain remedy. Mr. Birch, in his l 
ſiderations on the Efficacy of Electricity for removing 
Female Obſtructions, 1779, has enumerated ſeven caſes, 


employed. With reſpect to the mode of applying this 
remedy, Mr. Cavallo, in his Eſſay on the hoes and 
Practice of Medical Electricity, 1780, p. 63, ſays, that 
imall ſhocks, i. e. of about one-twenticth of an inch, 
may be ſent through the pelvis z ſparks may be taken 
through the cloaths from the parts adjacent to the ſcat of 

e diſeaſe ; and alſo the electric fluid may be tranſmit- 
ted, by applying the metallic or wooden extremities of 
two directors (fee ELECTRICITY) to the hips, in contact 
vith the cloaths, part of which may be removed, in caſe 
they are too thick. The number of ſhocks may be about 
twelve or fourteen ; the other applications may be con- 
os lor two or three minutes. But either ſtrong 

0x5, or a ſtronger application of electricity than the 
85 can conveniently bear, ſhould be carefully avoid- 
= for by thoſe means, ſometimes more than a ſufficient 
—_ is occahioned, which is not caſily cured. 

it. Birch adviſes one of the directors to be introduced 


to reach to the 
Wo lacrum, 


lower part of the ſpine, ny upon the 
1 
the itays, 


while the other is placed below the peak of 
A on the directors are thus ſituated, the 
of ih va - to paſs immediately through that part 
_ 9 a ich is included between the directors. 
«tay 5 hen removed from under the peak of 
＋* * Faced under one foot, and afterwards un- 
Some lateral ſtrokes are aſterwards tranſ- 


mitted N ö ; 
rector 88 n after having introduced a di- 
gh each pocket hole. 
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in which the electrical power has been very ſucceſsſully |. 


through the pocket, or down the back of the ſtays, ſo as | 


Vol, in ruction of the menſes is the effect of other 


maladies, inſtead of giving medicines to force that dif- 
charge, which might be dangerous, endeavours ſhould be 
uſed to reſtore the patient's health and itrength. When 
that is effected, the other will return of courſe. 
When the menſtrual flux is too great, the patient be- 
comes weak, the colour pale, the appetite and digeſtion 
are bad, and œdematous ſwellings of the feet, dropſies, 
and conſumptions, often enſue. This frequently hap- 
ens to women about the age of forty-five or ſiſty, and 
is very difficult of cure. It may proceed from a ſeden- 
tary life; a full diet, conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, high 
ſeaſoned, or acrid food; the uſe of ſpirituous liquors ; 
exceſhve fatigue; relaxation; a diſſolved ſtate of the 
blood; violent paſſions of the mind, &c. In order to 
reſtrain the flux, the patient ſhould be kept eaſy both in 
body and mind. If it be very violent, the ought to lie 
in bed with her head low; to live upon a cool and flender 
diet, as veal or chicken broths, with bread, and to drink 
decoctions of nettle roots, or the greater comfrey. If 
theſe fail, ſtronger aſtringents may be uſed, as ** 
earth, alum, elixir of vitriol, the Peruvian bark, &c. 
Dr. Buchan direQs two drams of alum, and one of Ja- 
pan-earth, to be pounded together, and divided into 
cight or nine doſes, one of which may be taken three 
times a day. Perſons whoſe ſtomachs cannot bear the 
alum, may take two ſpoonſuls of the tincture of roſes 
three or four times a day, to each doſe of which ten 
drops of laudanum may be added. If theſe ſhould fail, 
halt a dram of the Peruvian bark, in powder, with ten 
drops of the elixir of vitriol, may be taken in a glaſs of 
red wine four times a day. 
The diſcharge of the men/cs is interrupted naturally curing 
pregnancy; but this is not always the caſe, becauſe 
ſome have them three months, ſome fix months, and 
ſome during the whole time of geſtation, though in leſs 
quantity than at other times. Ihe —_ are moſtly in- 
terrupted during the time of giving ſuck ; though man 
women have a return about the third or fourth mont 
after delivery, and almoſt all have them again in the 
ninth or tenth month. In caſes of obſtruction, the men- 
{trual blood hath diſcharged itſelf by other outlets. 
It uſually happens that this periodical diſcharge ceaſes 
between the age of forty and fifty; and the ſeaſon in 
which this takes place, is critical to the ſex. However, 
thoſe who ſurvive this period, without contracting any 
chronical diſeaſe, become more healthy and vigorous than 
they were before. About this time, ſome are afflited 
with the well-known ſymptoms of plethora, heat, fluſh- 
ings, reſtleſs nights, troubleſome dreams, and unequal 
ſpirits ; others are attacked with inflammations of the 
bowels, or other internal parts; ſpaſmodic affections of 
various parts, ſtiffneſs in the limbs, ſwelled ancles, with 
pain and inflammation, the piles, and other effects of 
plenitnde. Thoſe of full plethoric habits, accuſtomed to 
copious evacuations, will find great relief by bleeding fre- 
quently in moderate quantities, keeping the bowels lax, 
moderating their diet, and uſing ſufficient exerciſe, that 
is not too heating. If an immoderate flux of the men/cs 
happens at this period, it ſhould be reitrained by gentle 
laxatives, cooling medicines, reſt, anodynes, a molt 
{paring not too liquid diet, rather than by very copious 
bleedings and aſtringents of any kind. Dr. Fothergill 
obſerves, that various purgations of aloes, the tinctura 
ſacra, pil. Ruth, elixir proprietatis, and other compoſi- 
tions of this kind, are recommended, as proper purga- 
tives to be uſed on the ceſſation of the men/es. But many 
inconveniences have ariſen from thete heating medicines ; 
as the piles, ſtrangury, immoderate diſcharges of the 
menſes, racking pains in the loins, and other ſimilar com- 
plaints. Rhubarb, tena, magneſia, ſulphur medicines, 
ſmall doſes of jalap, and various combinations of theſe, 
may be ſubititured in the room of the others, and will 
ſupply ſulhcient variety to the preſcriber and patient. 
When the meuſes are about to go off, they appear for the 
moft part irregularly both in time and quantity; once in 
a zortnight, three, tive, or ſix wecks; ſometimes very 
ſparingly, at other times in immoderate - quantities. 
Great loſies of this kind are often prevented by taking 
away four or five ounces of blood, a few days after the 
firlt menſtrual ſuppreilion. If a patient has in early life 
been ſubject to cutancous eruptions, fore cves, glandular 
ſwellings, or other obvious marks of morbid humours 
ſubſiiting in the conſtitution, and all which may have dif- 
appeared about the time the en⁰,,˙ became regular, an 
iſluc is an adviſcable drain, aud may prevent many in- 
conveniences. It at this time ulcerous tores break out 
about the ancles, or in other parts of the body, they 
ought to be continued open, or artificial dratns ſubiti- 
tured in their itead ; for thoſe who will have them dried 
up are ſoon aſter carried oft by acute diſeaſes, or fall into 
thoſe of a chronic nature. Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. 
xlviii. London. Med, Obſ. art. 17. 
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MENSIS. See Mon vn. 

Me xs is chymicus. See MENSTRUUM. 

See FENCE month. 

MENSORES, among the Romans, harbingers or officers, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to go and fix upon lodgings for the 
emperor, when he took a journey to any of the provinces. 
Their office was alſo to mark out encampents, and aſſign 
every regiment its poſt: 


MEexsoRes alſo ſigniſied land-furveyors; architects, or ap- | 


praiſers of houſes and public buildings. Thoſe likewiſe 
who diſtributed the proviſions in the army, were called 


menſores frumentarii; and ſervants who waited at table | 


had the appellation of menſores. 

MEnsores was likewiſe the title of officers e. the Ro- 
mans appointed to receive the proviſions brought to the 

city by ſea, and to ſee them carefully laid up and pre- 

ſerved in public granaries, of which there were great 

numbers. 

MENSTRUAL, or MrxsTrvovs, a term in Medicine, 

applied to the blood which flows from women in their 

ordinary monthly purgations. See MexsEs. 


 MeEnSTRUAL epatts. See EpacT. 


MENSTRUAL lengitude of the moon. See ARGUMENT. 

MENSTRUUM, SoLvexr, or Diss0L VENT, in Che- 

miſiry, any liquor that will diſſolve, that is, ſeparate the 
arts of hard bodies. 


he term takes its riſe from this, that ſome chemiſts pre- 


tend, the complete diſſolution of a mixed body cannot be 
effected in leſs than forty days; which period they call 
a philoſophical month. 
Aqua regalis is a menſtrumm for gold; aqua fortis, and 
ſpirit of nitre, for molt other metals; and common Wa- 
ter for ſalts, &c. 
Menſtruum is properly defined a body, which, being ap- 
plied to, or intermixed with another, does fo diſſolve it, 
as that all the diſſolving parts float among the parts diſ- 
ſolved, and ſo divides it into its minuteſt parts, as that 
the parts of the diſſolvent are intermixed with thoſe of 
the body diſſolved. Whence it — that every men- 
Hruum, in diſſolving a body, is likewiſe diſſolved itſelf; 
ſo as, with the body it diſſolves, to make up one body. 
MEnSTRUUMS may be divided into two claſſes: the firſt 
conſiſts of ſuch as are fluid; the fecond of ſuch as are 
ſolid ; that is, they are either actually divided, or they 
muſt be ſo before they act. 
MexsTROUUMS, fluid, are, water, dew, oils, faline and 
acid ſpirits, alkalies, falts, &c. 
MEtnsTRUUMS, lid, are ſuch as muſt be made fluid be- 
fore they will diſſolve : ſuch are moſt ſalts, nitre, vitriol, 
&c. 
All menſiruums, at the time they act as ſuch, that is, at 
the time they are diſſolving, act as fluids; whether ſuch 
menſtruum be a fluid, or a ſolid. Thus, e. g. ſilver is a 
menſtruum with regard to gold; for if you take an ounce 
of ſilver, melt it in the fire, and add a grain of gold, all 
the parts of the ſilver will intermix themſelves with the 
arts of the gold; ſo as that the gold and ſilver, which 
fore were ſeparate, now make but one maſs. But 
* and ſilver are only menſtruums as they are diſſolved 
y the fire; i. e. as they are rendered fluid. 
As many more things might be done in chemiſtry than 
we now find practicable if we had more men/truums than 
are at preſent known, it muſt be a ſubject ot infinite uſe 
in chemiſtry to diſcover new ones. To this purpoſe let 
it be conſidered, that in whatever way ſalts are united 
with other ſalts, new men/truums are produced by the 
mixture. 
Thus if pure alkali be added to a ſolution of ſea-falt, 
earthy matter is precipitated, and the ſalt afterwards ob- 
tained by cryſtallization, from the clear liquor, will be a 
ſea-ſalt much purer than before, and capable of acting on 
bodies in a ditterent manner. 
The ſame fixed alkali being added to the brine of nitre, 
makes the liquor thick and milky, and precipitates an 
earthy matter; after which the nitre, obtained by cry- 
ſtallization, is much purer than before. 
When fixed alkali is added to the brine of ſal ammoniac, 
it lays hold of the acid of that ſalt, and ſets the volatile 


alkali of the compoſition free, and ſuffers it to fly off in | 


the air, leaving only a very pure and fixed ſca- falt at the 
bottom of the veſſel. If a pure volatile alkali be added 
to the brine of ſca- ſalt, it makes the liquor thick, then 
puriſies it, and flies off; and it does the ſame when added 
to a ſolution of nitre; and when added to a folution of 
1al ammoniac, it, in like manner, purifics the ſalt with- 
out altering its nature, and flics off as it was poured on. 
Vegetable acids produce but little alteration on being 
mixed with ſea-ſalt, nitre, and ſal ammoniac. Ferment- 
ed vegetable acids, even after being purified by diſtilla- 
tion, produce no great alteration when mixed. with the 
ſame ſalts. If calcined vitriol, or alum, be mixed with 
nitre and diſtilled, they yield aqua fortis, which contains 


nothing of the acid of vitriol, or alum, but iz 
rit of nitre; and if mixed with ſea-ſalt uw 
the ſame manner, the produce is a ſpirit of al 
with nitre and ſea- ſalt together, they make * 

80 if nitre and calcined vitriol be melted © ad 
open fire, the acid of the nitre is diſchar 
of tartarum vitriolatum is left behind. $ 


/iruums of particular virtues may alſo be ma 


firuum to its utmoſt degree of purity, 


— 


firuum and a medicine. 
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in the fame manner, leaves a ſort of Glauber 7 ” 
t be. 


hind; and, in general, what way ſoever it be by «1. 
falts are joined with ſalts, new faline produg; 4 
new menſtruums will ariſe; whence the art of 0 = 
may be perpetually improved, and new * my 
give new phenomena on different bodies, New an 
. gh de, by u. 
riouſly combining the knoun men/trawums Age 
this may be done by an almoſt infinite W um 
much may be alſo done by reducing cver A 
a L And laft] % 
reducing ſome of them into the minuteſt partic] . 
can be reduced to, whether by art or nature Ke l 
theſe three particulars the extraordinary {kill of £ 0 
chemiſts ſeems principally to depend. For 37 Sens 105 
poſe an extremely pure, ſtrong, and ſubtle fermentel 
8 acid was wanting : teke fine verdigriſe prey * 
from copper corroded by the ſubtil: vapour of a 2 
ing acid; add to it twenty times its weight of the ſig — 
diſtilled vinegar that can be made; digeſt them to a pen 
till the verdigriſe is thoroughly diſſolved, and the vine 
become a deep green liquor; purify this by filtrati N 
and inſpiſſate it over a gentle fire to a pellicle; ſet Th 
quiet place, where it will ſhoot into cryſtals like — 
ralds, conſiſting of an aeid vinegar and diſſolved copper; 
99 oft the liquor, collect the cryſtals, and evaporates 
fore; and by this means collect all the eryſtals that ah 
be obtained; then dry theſe, and diſtil them in a reh 
and the produce will be a moſt pure and ſtrong vepetabi 
acid, not in the leaſt partaking of the nature of copper 
But this experiment will not ſucceed with lead, tin 0 
any other of the metals ſoluble in vinegar; for the cap 
per attracts the acid free of its water, and again reſtores 
it unaltered ; but the others, though they equally attrat 
and ſeparate it, yet always yield it altered and impure, 
Zwelfer imagined this acid to be the alkaheſt, or univer- 
fal diſſolvent; but Tachenius ſoon proved that it was 19 
on than diſtilled vinegar of a much greater purity than 
uſual. 
To thew that by the compounding one menſiruum with 
another, new, and often excellent ſalts may be produce, 
let it be conſidered, that the regenerated tartar, properly 
prepared, may be intimately united to a pure alcohol, an! 
thus produce a vegetable men/lruum, compoled by the 
moſt cloſe union of the moſt ſubtile vegetable particles 
viz. alkali, acid, and ſulphur z whence the effect of ſuch 
a liquor eannot but be extremely great, both as a mi 
80 again, if a pure ſtrong a. 
kaline ſpirit be united with pure alcohol, it produces a 
admirable vs thang, called the offa Helmontii, whicl 
intimately diſſolves diſtilled vegetable oils, and thus 
makes a menſtruum compounded of the genuine vegt- 
table pr, and an alkali, and is perhaps one of tt 
beſt medicines, as well as the beſt men/?ruwums, hither 
known. 
In like manner pure ſpirit of nitre ſaturated with the a- 
kaline ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, makes a kind of volte 
nitre, and thus affords an opportunity of examining, If 
experiments, whether the great things expected from! 
volatile nitre, by the chemiſts, will be performed by! 
or not. Experiments of this kind are extremely worl 
proſecuting. It is not certain whether any * 
will diflolve any ſub{tance without the aſſiſtance of fies 
as no experiment could ever be made in any place 
tute of all fire; there being evidently fire in our uma 
known degree of cold; and we all know that meln 
of whatever kind, act greatly tlie better for being ms 


r 

enflruums can ſcarce act as ſuch, unleſs reduced “ 
fluid form, or at leaſt approaching thereto z this 1s che 
given them by means of fire, air, water, and nr 
Theſe are the four cauſes which uſually excite the lien 
powers of men/lruums. Certain men/truums contall * 
cauſe within themſelves apparently capable of cc 
motion, though in reality it depends upon the near 4" 
proach of ſome other body. Thus, ſtrong {pi . 
confined in a cloſe veſſel, yields an acid fume conſtant 
playing about the ſurlace of the liquor, and iſſuing o. 
whenever the veſſel is unſtopped. So alſo the alkane {pin 
of ſal ammoniac yields a fume never obſerved to de! 
reſt ; and the ſpirit of this ſalt, made with lime, iel 
a fume much more volatile and moveable : all the 1 
of this kind therefore ſtrangely retain, and ſtrange) 1 
cite motion. We are always to remember allo — 
even in the coldeſt places, has always a ſtrovg — 
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aft erefore may often excite theſe motions in 
motion, oe * on the . hand ſolutions are often 
e 


rom it; while another motion 
- ind, and proceeding from a different cauſe, 
425 — the effeRt. ius, for inſtance; if a 
would ce of Engliſh chalk be calcined in a {ſtrong fire, or 
fine pie the focus of a burning-glaſs, it will ſcarce alter 
en 8250 by this violent motion, nor a ain by being ex- 
* to a hot or cold air, either at reſt, or agitated by 
35 and though if long boiled in water, or a brine of 
winds artar, it will not diſſolve z yet it immediately 
= * and diſappears when put into cold vinegar; whence 
— ſee there is a very great difference between the mo- 
ry excited by the reciprocal force of the ſolvent and 
ſolrend and the motion excited by fire, air, water, and 
2 * The acrimony of a men/truum, with reſpect to 
— body, ſo as to excite pain, corrode or conſume 
= parts thereof, is no ſign that ſuch a men/truum is 
ſuited to diſſolve other bodies, as appears from oil of vi: 
triol, ſpirit of nitre, ſpirit of ſalt, and aqua regia, which 
though they readily conſume fleſh, yet do not conſume 
or diffolve wax and ſulphur, though theſe two may be 
eaſily diſſolved in the body. Many bodies incapable of 
ſolution in certain menſtruums, may be ſuited for diſſolv- 
ing therein, by being ae diſſolved in other men- 
ſtruums. Thus if common ſulphur be boiled ever ſo long 
in alcohol, it diſſolves no more than a ſtone in water; 
but if the ſulphur be firſt melted with ſalt of tartar into 
2 duſky maſs, the alcohol will then diſſolve it: fo alſo 
wdered antimony remains untouched aſter boiling in 
alcohol ; but if firſt boiled to a dry maſs in an alkaline 
lixivium, this maſs preſently yields a golden tincture to 
alcohol. Some chemiſts have conceived ſo highly of this 
regular and ſucceſſive application of different men/{ruums, 
particularly Mr. Boyle and Mr. Homberg, that they ſay 
even metals may by this means be reſolved into their com- 
ponent running mercury and fixing ſulphur. "Thus they 
aſſert, that if flver be firſt difſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and 
then long digeſted with pure fixed alkali, and afterwards 
ſeveral times ſublimed with ſal ammoniac, it will at 
length, by means of theſe reſcuſcitating falts, afford a 
true running mercury; in which operation the acids pro- 
cure an entrance for the alkalies into the ſubſtance of the 


to the menſlruum ariſing 


latile ones, which elſe could not enter. Boerhaave waves 
diſputing upon the point, whether the metals can be thus 
reſolved into their running mercuries, and only affirms, 
that after many trials, he was never able to effect it. 
Boerh. Chem. part i. p. 562, ſeq. 
It is an error to think a men/truum cannot be too 
ſtrong. Oil of vitriol diluted with ſeveral times its weight 
of water, diſſolves iron beſt. 80 aqua fortis diluted, 
works beſt in lead. And Mr. Boyle makes the like ob- 
ſervation as to the ſolution of ſilver. 
MEexsTRUUM, animal. There are of the animal menſtruums 
very many both of the natural and artificial kind ; the 
natural are blood, ſerum, gall, urine, ſaliva, rennet, 
whey, butter-milk, &c. moſt of which, being properly 
employed, will either produce or diſcharge colours, and 
might be made ſerviceable in the painting and dying 
trades. Thus recent urine diſcharges the common ink 
out of linen, &c. Blood affords, by proper management, 
the noble Pruſſian blue; and gall is a natural yellow, 
well deſerving to be treated in the manner of blood in 
that preparation. Of the artificial kind are the ſpirit of 
urine produced by chemiſtry, which ſerves to produce, 
alter, and deſtroy a vaſt number of colours. Ihe li- 
quors diſtilled from recent, or fermented whey, butter- 
milk, &c. might be alſo found of great value; and va- 
rioully compounding theſe ſeveral animal ſubſtances, even 
by random trials, or chance experiments, new diſcoveries 
in colours might be made; though much more, probably, 
by a right reaſoning and analogy. As, for inſtance, the 
common bones burnt to a blackneſs, being found to 
afford the bone black, the experiment was eaſily trans- 
terred to ivory, and fo the ivory black was diſcovered : 
and ſo of the reſt. Shaw's Lectures, p. 183. 
ENSTKUUM peracutum. Mr. Boyle gives the name of 
menſlruum peracutum to a men/truum made by pouring on 
the reclifed oil of butter o antimony as much ſtrong 
pirit of nitre as would ſerve to precipitate out of it all 


w zoarticum minerale; and then with a ſmart fire 
illi 


hobating it upon the antimonial powder. Works Abr. 
__ 1. p. 260. 377. 
e 


ut ſome highly refined gold into a large proportion 
5 1 menſtruum . where it diltelded ſlowly 
con * and he found at the bottom of the glaſs a 
ru erable quantity of a white powder, which the men- 
. e would not touch, and which was alſo indiſſoluble 


in aqua regia. The ſolution of gold being abſtracted, 


th mediately performed by means of the motion peculiar | 
im 


metal ; as the fixed alkalies procure admiſſion to the vo- 


the gold, let their attractive 


ng off the liquor which would come over, and co- | 


MEN 


and the gold again reduced into a body, yielded, upon 
a ſecond ſolution, more of the white powder. This pow- 
der he melted down into a metal, anſwering in colour, 
malleability, ſolubility in aqua fortis, and in bitterneſs to 
the taſte of that ſolution, to ſilver. Hence he infers, 
that notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed unchangeableneſs of 


gold, this experiment ſhews it to be really changeable into 


tilver, or at leaſt into a new kind of metal very different 
from gold. And he therefore concludes, that there is 
no impoſſibility in the nature of the thing, that one me- 
2 ſhould be tranſmuted into another, Ibid. p. 260. 
262. 

By diffolving gold in this menſiruum peracutum, Mr. Boyle 
alſo tells us, he made the gold riſe in the retort, in the 
top and neck of which it was found in the ſorm of yel- 
low and reddiſh ſublimate. Works Abr. vol. i. p. 263. 
377. See PHILOSOPHER's lone. 


MensSTRUUM, univerſal. Sce ALKAHEST. 
MensTRUUMsS, as ts the action of, Sir Iſaac Newton ac- 


counts for it from the acids wherewith they arc impreg- 
nated. The particles of acids aft ſound to be endued 
with a ſtrong attractive force, wherein their activity con- 
ſiſts, and by virtue whereof they diflolve bodies. "Theſe 
acids he ſuppoſes of a middle nature between water and 
hard bodies, and to attract both. By this attraction they 
gather together about the particles of bodies, whether 
metallic, ſtony, or the like, and adhere to them very 
cloſe, ſo as ſcarce to be ſeparable from them by diſtilla- 
tion, or ſublimation. Thus ſtrongly attracted, and ga- 
thered together on all ſides, they raiſe, disjoin, and ſhake 
aſunder, the particles of bodies, i. e. they diſſolve them; 
and by the attractive power whereby they ruſh againſt 
the particles of the bodies, they move the fluid, and ſo 
excite heat, ſhaking ſome ot the particles to that degree, 
as to convert them into air, and ſo generating bubbles. 
See ACID. 
Dr. Keil gives us the theory or foundation of the action 
of menſiruums, in ſeveral propoſitions ; which the reader 
may find recited under the article ATTRACTION. See 
alſo FERMENTAT10N. 
From thoſe propoſitions weſee the reaſons of the different 
effects of different meuſruumt; why ſome bodies, for 
inſtance, metals, diſſolve in a ſaline men/tr uum others 
again, as reſins, in a ſulphurcous one, Ke. particularly 
why ſilver diſſolves in aqua fortis, and gold only in aqua 
regalis; all the varietics whereof are accountable for, 
from the different degrees of coheſion, i. e. of attraction 
in the parts of the body to be diſſolved, the different dia- 
meters and figures of its pores, the different degrees of 
attraction in the men/lruum, and the different diameters 
and figures of its parts. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the attraction of gold to that of ſilver to 
be as a to ö; and of ſilver to aqua fortis as b to d; but 
that of aqua fortis to aqua regia as 4 to e; let / ſignify 
the magnitude of particles in aqua fortis, and r thoſe in 
aqua regia z c the coheſion of gold, and g the coheſion of 
ſilver : if the diameters of the particles / be greater than 
the diameters of the pores of gold, they can never diſſolve 
| 39 be ever fo ſtrong. But 


if b—f xd be greater than g, then the ſilver will yield to 
the men/iruum whoſe particles are /, and leſs than the 


pores of ſilver; and if þ—e xr bc leſs than g, the ſilver 
will never diſſolve in the men/truum, the particles where- 


of are r, and the attractive force e. But if a—exr 
be greater than c, the menſlruum made up of the particles 
, and whoſe attractive force is e, will be able to pene- 
trate and diſſolve the gold. 

How a menſtruum may ſuſpend bodies much heavier than 
itſelf, which very — happens, may be conceived by 
conſidering, that the parts of no fluid can be ſo eaſily ſe- 
parated, but they will a little reſiſt, or retard the deſcent 
of any heavy bodies through them; and that this reſiſtance 
is, ceteris paribus, ſtill nor mapa to the ſurface of 
the deſcending bodies; but the ſurfaces of the bodies do 
by no means increaſe, or decreaſe, in the fame propor- 
tion as their ſolidities do; for the ſolidity increaſes as the 
cube, but the ſurface only as the ſquare of the diameter. 
Small bodies, therefore, will have much larger ſurfaces, 
in proportion to their ſolid contents, than larger bodies 
will; and conſequently, when exceedingly diminiſhed, 
may eaſily be buoyed up in the liquor. ; 
For a fuller account of the nature aud operation of dit- 
ferent men/trua, ſee Dis$0LVENT, DISSOLUTION, Sol- 
VENT, and SOLUTION. 


MEensTRUUM, in Pharmacy, chiefly denotes a body that 


will extract the virtues of ingredients by infuſion, decoc- 
tion, or the like. See EXTRACT, INrps10N, and De- 
COCTION. 


MENSURATION, the act, or art, of MEASURING, 
MENTAL, ſomething that relates, or is reſtrained, to the 
operation of the underſtanding. 


Thus, 


Thus, a mental prayer is ſuch a one as is made merely in 
the mind, without pronouncing one word of it. 
Mental reſervations are the refuge of hypocrites, See 

' RESERVATION, 

MENTHA, in Botany. See Mixx. 

MEN'TUM, in Anatomy, the lower part of the FAcr, be- 
neath the mouth ; whick we otherwiſe diſtinguiſh by the 
name of chin. 

MENTZELIA, in Botany, a genus of the 22 mono- 
gynia claſs. 2 5 
petals, ſomewhat longer than the five-teaved ſpreading 
empalement, and many erect briſtly ſtamina ; from the 
long cylindrical germen, which is ſituated under the 
flower, ariſes a briſtly ſtyle ; the germen turns to a cy- 


lindrical long capſule, with one cell, containing many | 


ſmall ſeeds. There is one ſpecies, a native of La Vera 
Cruz. 

MENY ANTHES, in Botany. See Beg-BTAN. 

MEPHITIS, or MryniTICAL exhaletion, denotes a poi- 
fonous and noxious ſteam iſſuing out of the earth. Sec 
Dame and Mephitic Alk. 
GroTTO del Cant. 

MeeutTis, in Mythology, is a name given to Juno, be- 
cauſe ſhe is ſuppoſed to preſide over ſtinking exhalations, 
or corrupted and noxious air; and hence it was uſed to 
ſigniy ſuch noxious air itſelf. According to Scaliger, 
the word is Etruſcan, and derived from the Syrians, 
with whom it ſignified any ſtinking ſmell. Juno had a 
temple among the Hirpines under this appellation. 

MER.— Ou/tcr le Mex. See OUSTER. 

MERCA'TTOR's chart, or projettion, is à ſea-chart, or pro- 

jection of the ſurſace of the earth in plano. 

For the conſtruction, uſe, advantages, &c. of which, ſee 
Merator's CHART. 

MercaToR's /ailing, is that performed loxodromically, by 
means of Mercator's charts. See Mercator's SAILING. 

MERCATORUM /m, among the Romans, a feſtival 
kept by the mercantile people on the ides or 15th of May, 
in honour of Mercury, to whom they ſacrificed a ſow ; 
then ſprinkling themſelves with the water of a fountain 
called aqua D n they prayed the God to proſper 
their trade. 

MERCHANT, mercator, is one who buys and trades in 
any thing: and as merchandize includes all goods and 
wares expoſed to fale in fairs or markets; ſo the word 
merchant formerly extended to all ſorts of traders, buyers, 
and ſellers. But every one that buys and ſells is not at 
this day under the } Rog wan Fo of a merchant; only 

| thoſe who traffick in the way of commerce, by importa- 
tion or expertation, or carry on buſineſs by way of barter 
or exchange, and who make it their living to buy and ſell, 
by a continued aſſiduity, or frequent negociation in the 
myſtery of merchandizing, are eſteemed merchants. 'Thoſe 
who buy goods, to reduce them by their own art or in- 
duſtry, into other forms than they are of, and then to 
ſell them, are artificers and not merchants. Bankers, and 
ſuch as deal by exchange, are properly called merchants. 
Lex. Mercat. or Merch. Com. 23. 

The mercantile profeſſion is eſteemed noble, and inde- 
pendent. In France, by two arrets of Louis XIV. the 
one of 1669, the other of 1701, the nobility are allowed 
to trade, both by land and ſea, without derogating from 
their nobility : and we have frequent inſtances of mer- 
chants — 2 in that country, in regard of the utility 
of their commerce, and the manufactures they have ſet 
up. In Bretagne, even 2 retail trade does not derogate 
from nobility. 

When the nobles of that province are diſpoſed for com- 
merce, they let their nobility ſleep ; that is, they do not 
loſe it, but only ceaſe to enjoy the privileges of their no- 
bleſſe while their commerce continues; and re-aſſume it, 
on their giving over trade, without any letters or in{tru- 
ment of re-habilitation. 

In republics trading is ſtill more valued ; but no where 
more than in England, where the younger ſons and bro- 
thers of the beſt families are frequently bred up to mer- 
chaudlige. Add to this, that many of the Italian princes 
are the principal merchants of their ſtates ; and think it 
no diſcredit to make their palaces ſerve as warehouſes : 
and that many of the kings of Aſia, and molt of thoſe of 
the coaſt of Africa and Guinea, traſſick with the Eu- 
ropcans, ſometimes by their miniſters, and ſometimes in 
perion. 

"There are companies of merchants in London for carry- 
ing on conhderable joint trade to foreign parts. See 
COMPANY. 

Bolides thete companies, there are other merchants, who 
are diſtinguiſhed by the country to which they trade; as 
Dutch merchants, who trade to the Welt Indies ; Cana- 
ry and Portugal merchants; Italian merchants, who trade 
to Leghorn, Venice, &c. French, and Spaniſh merchants. 
The law of England, as a commercial country, pays a 


5 


very particular regard to foreign merchants, in 


Its characters are theſe : the flower has five | 


See alſo ErrFLuvia, and 
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MERCHANT court, or Court MERCHANT, a kind of ju 


MER 


able inſtances. "Thus it is provided by Ma game: 
o. that all merchants, unleſs before hand Ss 
ibited, ſhall have ſafe-condutt to depart from 17 
into, or tarry in, and to go through England wy 
exerciſe of merchandize, without an unreaſonable 
oſts, except in time of war: and if a war bro. * 
tween us and their country, they ſhall be attached, x 
in England, without harm of body or goods, til 8 
king, or his chief juſticiary, be informed how hs te 
chants are treated in the land with which we are » my 
and if our's are ſecure in that land, they ſhall he "al, 
in our's. Upon which Monteſquieu remarks, with 2 . 
ration, that the Engliſh have made the protection Te. 
reign merchents one of the articles of their national * 
ty: and alſo, that the Engliſh know better than any other 
people upon earth, how to value at the ſame time the 
three great advantages, religion, liberty, and commerce 
In this reſpeQ their diſpoſition is very different fromthe T 
nius of the Roman people; who, in their manners thei 
conſtitution, and even in their laws, treated commerce 
as a diſhonourable employment, and prohibited the exe:. 
ciſe of it to perſons of birth, rank, or fortune: and 
equally different from the bigotry of the canonilts, who 
inked on trade as inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity, and de- 
termined at the council of Melfi, under pope Urban 1; 
A. D. 1090, that it was impoſſible with a ſafe conſciene; 
to exerciſe any traffick, or follow the profeſſion of the 
law. See COMMERCE. 
If a difference ariſe between the king and any foreign 
ſtate, alien merchants are to have forty days notice, or 
longer time, to ſell their effects and leave the kingdom. 
27 Ed. HI. cap. 17. 
The principal qualifications requiſite for the profeſſion ct 
a merchant, are, 1. To know how to keep books nge 
or double, viz. journals, ledgers, and others. 2. To 
draw invoices, contracts, charter-parties, policies of 
aſſurance, bills of exchange, letters miſſive, &c. 3. To 
know the relation between the money, weights, and 
meaſures, of ſeveral countries. 4. To know the places 
where the ſeveral kinds of merchandize are manufactured, 
in what manner made, what the materials compoſed of, 
and whence ; the preparation the materials require before 
they are wrought ; and the merchandizes afterwards. ;. 
The lengths and breadths of ſtufts, as ſilks, wools, hairs, 
linens, &c. the regulations of the places where they are 
manufactured; and their different prices at different ſea- 
ſons. 6. The dying; and the ingredients for the forma- 
tion of the different colours. 7. The merchandizes that 
abound, or are more rare, in one country than another; 
their kinds and qualities; and the manner of traſſicking 
in them to the beſt advantage, whether by land, by fea, 
or rivers. 8. 'The commodities permitted or prohibited, 
both for the import and export of a ſtate. . The price 
of exchange, according to the courſe of ſeveral places, 
and what it is that raiſes or lowers it. 10. The duties 
to be paid, both at the import and export of wares, ac- 
cording to the uſage of the place, the tariffs, regulations, 
&c. 11. The manner of packing, bailing, and tunning 
merchandizes, to keep them either in magazines, or | 
vo pages. &c. 12. On what terms a merchant-velle| 
may be freighted and inſured. 13. The goodneſs and 
value of every thing requiſite for the conſtruction or te- 
fitting of veſſels, the prices of woods, cordage, maſts, 
anchors, ſails, and other neceſſaries. 14. The wages 
ordinarily given captains, officers, and ſailors ; and the 
manner o contracting with them. 15. The foreign 
languages, which 47 reduced to four principal ones; 
viz. the Spaniſh, uſed almoſt through all the Eaſt, part. 
cularly on the coaſt of Africa, from the Canaries to tis 
Cape of Good Hope ; the Italian, uſed throughout the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean, and many places of tor 
Levant ; the Teutonic or German, uſed throughout m9! 
countries of the North; and the French, which is w_ 
become almoſt univerfally current. 16. The could 
juriſprudence, the laws, cuſtoms, companica, colomes. 
chambers of inſurance, conſulates in the ſevcral cou 
tries; and, in general, all the ordinances, regulation, 
and policies, relating to comnicrce. 


catory power, inveſted in merchants, choſen for 2 
poſe, in ſeveral gown of Europe; in order to wry" - 
determine in a ſummary way, all differences and Utiz 

tions, among themſelves and their dependents. _ 
The affairs of merchants are accompanicd with ſuc - 
riety of circumſtances, ſuch new and unuſual cout, 
cies, which change and differ in every age, with a e 

tude of niceties and punctilios; and thoſe again alterilÞ 
as the cuſtoms and uſages of countries an 3 
alter, that it has been found impracticable to ma wy 
laws that could extend to all caſes : and our law ur" 
does tacitly acknowlege its own imperfect on in b 
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ing the c STO M of merchants to paſs as a kind 
of law in caſes of difficulty. 

MercHANT-//P- See SHIP. 

MERCHANT-/aw- See Law. 

MEeRCHANTo/{atute. See STATUTE 

eRCHANT, tenant per Ratute. See TexanT. 
MERCHENLAGE, Merciorum lex, was the law of the peo- 

le here called the Mercians. Camden, in his Britannia, 
ſays, that in the year 1016, this kingdom was divided 
into three arts; whereof the Weſt Saxons had one, go- 
rerning it by the laws called Weſt 2 which con- 
tained theſe nine ſhires, viz. Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, Berks, | 

Hampſhire, Wilts, Somerſet, Dorſet, and Devon; the 
Danes had the ſecond, containing fifteen (hires, i. e. York, 
Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Lincoin, Northampton, 
Bedford, Bucks, Hertſord, Eſſex, Middleſex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, which was go- 
verned by the laws called Danelage : and the third part 
was in poſſeſſion of the Mercians, whoſe laws were called 
Merchenlage, and contained eight ſhires, Glouceſter, Wor- 
ceſter, Hereford, Warwick, Oxford, Cheſter, Salop, 
Stafford, from which three, king William I. choſe the 
beſt, and with other laws ordained them to be the Jaws 
of the kingdom. Camd. Brit. p. 94. See COMMON Law: 
MERCHET. See MaRCHET. 

MERCURIAL, ſomething that conſiſts of, or bears a re- 
lation to mercury, or quick-ſilver. 

We ſay alſo, a mercurial perſon, to denote a perſon of a 
briſk, volatile complexion; ſuch perſons being ſuppoſed 
by aſtrologers to be under the more immediate influence 
of the planet Mereury. We ſay, mercurial fumes, mcr- 
eurial ſpirits, &c. with reference to the mineral mercury.) 
MeRcURIAL medicines. See MEcURIars. | 
MERCURIAL phoſphorus, ſalivation, thermometer. See the 
- ſubſtantives. 

MEeRCURCAL wunguents, frictiens, &c. See SALIVATION.. 
M+tRCURIAL waters. See WATER, | 
MERCURTIALS, medicines compoſed, or prepared of MER- 
cvRY, or quick-filver. | 
The principal of the claſs of mercurials are, mercurius 
albus, or white precipitate of mercury; ſweet and cor- 
roſive ſublimate of mercury; calomel; artificial cinna- 
bar; turbith mineral; prince's powder; æthiops mineral, | 
&c. See each under its proper article. 

The medicinal efficacy of mercury depends on its ex- 
treme diviſibility, and the fineneſs of its particles, and 
on their gravity or weight. By means of the firſt, it 
finds a paſſage into the inmoſt receſſes of the animal 
ſtruckure, and, when properly guarded, does not exert it- 
ſelf till it comes into the remoteſt ſcenes of action; where 
moſt other medicines either do not arrive, or at leaſt not 
till their force is abated. This property it has in com- 
mon with camphor. 

By the latter, it is enabled to make ſtill more conſiderable 


fluids thinner, and breaking open the ſecretory paſlages ; 
and this effect it has in common with chalybeats. 
It may be added, that the ſame property whereby it be- 
comes ſo powerful a deobſtruent, indicates, that it is to 
be avoided in hecties, and all caſes where the conſtitution 
is drawn low by too profuſe evacuations : in regard mer- 
curials tend to keep up or increaſe the exceſs of impetus | 
in the fluids, and that over-capacity in the ſecretory 
orifices, wherein the defect of ſuch a conſtitution ſecms 
to conſiſt. 
MERCURIALIS, in Botany. See MErcurry. 
MERCURIFICATION, in A/tallurgic Chemiſtry, the ob- 
taining the mercury from metallic minerals in its fluid 
form. For the effecting this, thoſe who have been en- 
paged in theſe reſearches have propoſed three methods. 
e firſt is by means of a certain mercury, ſo prepared 
28 to have a diſſolving power, by which it could take up 
ae mercuries of metals in the ſame manner as water 
diſſolves ſalt from aſhes. The ſecond is by means of cer- 
tan regenerating ſalts, ſuch as ſal ammoniac, which are 
to detain the more earthy parts of metals, and leave their 
mercuries ſeparate or ſeparable from them by ſublimation 
or otherwiſe ; and the third method is by means of a large 
ens or burning glaſs, in the focus whereof if any metal 
0 applied, its mercurial part is ſaid to ſeparate and go 
| in fume, which when collected and condenſed, ap- 
* to be running mercury. 
ä = hrit of theſe methods would be very eaſy, if the 
P = mercury were to be readily produced the ſecond 
AY laborious, and requires much patience and 
_ pom But the third ſeems eaſy enough, and practi- 
in di IX advantage, when a glaſs of three or four feet 
long eter is at E the ſky ſerene, and the ſun ſhines 
cor other Proceſſes, the reader may conſult Junker's 


Conf . 
the pettus Chemiæ. But theſe mercurified metals, or 
Ir mercurial 


alterations in the animal œconomy, by rendering the | 


philoſophical mercury, which, although they reſemble or- 
dinary mercury, are neverthelcſs ſaid, perſons exerciſed 
in ſuch ſtudies, to differ from it conſic crably, by having 
a greater ſpecilic gravity, by more effeQually penetrating 
and diſſolving metals, by a ſtronger adhebon to thee, 
and by a leſs volatility. 
MERCURY, u, in 4/tronomy, the ſmalleſt of the inferior 
lancts, and the nearcſt to the ſun. | 
he mean diſtance of Mercury from the fun is to that of 
our earth ſrom the ſun as 387 to 1000: and his real di- 
ſtance from the ſin 30,841,408 miles. The inclination 
of its orbit, that is, the angle formed by the plane of 
its orbit with the plane of the ecliptic, is 6 degrees 54 
minutes; its diameter to that of the earth, is nearly as 1 to 
3, or 26.0 miles; and therefore the globe of Her cus 
will be to that of the earth as 1 to 27. Bee DiaurrER, 
IS TANCFH, ExcEnTRiICiTY, and PLANETS. 
According to Sir Iſaac Newton, the heat and light of the 
ſun on the ſurface of Acronry, are almoft ſeven times as 
intenſe as on the ſurface of the carth in the middle of 
ſummer : which, as he found by experiments made for 
that purpoſe by a thermometer, is ſufficient to make wa- 
ter boil. Such a degree of heat therefore muſt render 
Atercury uniuhabitable to creatures of our conſtitution. 
And if bodies on its ſurface be not inflamed, and ſet on 
fire, it muſt be becauſe their degree of denſity is pro- 
portionably greater than that of ſuch bodies is with us. 
The revolution of Mer ury round the ſun, or his year, is 
performed in eighty-ſeven days, twenty-three hours; his 
diurnal revolution, or the length of his day, is not yet 
determined; nor is it certain whether he has ſuch a mo- 
tion round his own axis or not. 
What variety of weather or ſeaſons it may be liable to, we 
are ſtill alſo at a loſs to determine; as not knowing the in- 
clination of his axis to the plane of his orbit. The force of 
gravity on the ſurface of Mercur is unknown. Its denſity, 
and conſequently the gravitation of bodies towards the 
centre, cannot be accurately determined ; but no doubt 
it mult exceed that of our carth, by reaſon of the exceſs 
of heat there. 
Mercury changes its phaſes, like the moon, according to 
its ſeveral poſitions with regard to the ſun and carth; ex- 
cept only that he never appears quite full, becauſe his 
enlightened fide is never turned directly towards us, bus 
when he is ſo near the ſun as to be loſt to our fight 
in his beams. And as his enlightened fide is always to- 
wards the ſun, it is plain that he ſhines pot by any light 
of his own; for if he did, he would conſtantly appear 
round. 
The fituation of this planet proves evidently, that the 
hypotheſis of Ptolemy is falſe : for Merci is ſometimes 
obſerved betwixt the earth and ſun ; and ſometimes be- 
yond the fun. But the earth is never found between 
Mercury and the ſun ; which however muſt happen, if 
the ſpheres of all the planets encompaſſed the earth, as a 
centre, according to the Ptolemaic icheme. 
The diameter of the ſun, viewed from Alercury, would ap- 
pear almoſt three times as big as it appears on our earth; 
that planct being nearly thrice as near him as we are; and 
therefore the ſun's diik would appear ſeven times as large 
as to us. Mercury's greateſt diſtance from the ſun, with re- 
gard to us, never exceeds twenty-eight degrees (ſee EL ON. 
GATION); whenceitis ſeldom viſible, being commonly ei- 
ther loſt in the ſun's light, or, when the moſt remote from 
the ſun, in the creputculum. The beſt obſervations of 
this planet are thoſe made when it is ſeen on the ſun's 
diſk ; for, in its lower conjunction, it paſſes before the 
ſun like a little ſpot, eclipſing a ſmall part of his body, 
only obſervable with a teleſcope. 
That node from which Mercury aſcends northward above 
the ecliptic is in the fourteenth degree of Taurus; the 
oppoſite in the fourteenth degree of Scorpio. The earth 
is in theſe points on the 6th of November, and 4th of 
May, new ſtyle; and when Mercury comes to either of 
his nodes at his inferior conjunction about theſe times, 
he will appear in this manner to paſs over the diſc of the 
ſun. But in all other parts of his orbit, his conjunCtions 
are inviſible, becauſe he either goes above or below the 
ſun, 'The firit obſervation of this kind was that of 
Gaſſendi, in November, 1631. Several ſubſequent ob- 
ſervations of the like tranſits are collected in Du Hamel“: 
Hiſt. of the Royal Acad. of Sciences, p. 470. ed. 2. 
Mr. Whiſton has given us an account of ſeveral periods 
at which Mercury may be ſeen on the ſun's diſc, viz. in 
1782, Nov. 12th at 3* 44 in the afternoon ; in 1786, 
May 4th, at 6* f in the forenoon; in 1789, Dec. 6th, 
at 3* 55" in the afternoon; and in 1799, May 7th, ac 
20 34 in the afternoon. There will be ſeveral interme- 
diate tranſits, but none of them viſible at London. See 
Dr. Halley's Account of the Tranſits of Aercury and 
Venus, in Phil. Tranſ. No 193. 
To an inhabitant of Mercury, the ſolar ſpots will appear 


ol. III Nag rendered ſenſible, are a kind of 
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Menxcukv, mercurialis, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia en- 


MERCURY, Eugliſ, in Botany, See Goos Fast. 
MERCURY, in Chemiſtry, and Natural Hiſlory, denotes a 


MER 


to traverſe his diſk ſometimes in a right line from caſt to 
weſt, and ſometimes elliptically. As the other five pla- 
nets are above Mercury, their phenomena will be nearly 
the ſame there, as with us. Vat and the earth, when 
in oppoſition to the ſun, ill ſhine with full orbs, and 
afford a noble light to that planet. 


neandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has male and fe- 
male flowers in different plants; the male flowers have a 
ſpreading empalement, cut into three concave ſegments, 
but have no petals; they have nine or twelve erect hairy 
ſtamina; the female flowers have no petals, but have 
two awl-ſhaped acute-pointed neQariums, to each of 
which there is a ſingle broad germen, ſupporting two 
reflexed ſtyles, which turn to a twin capſule, ſhaped 
like a ſcrotum, having two cells, cach containing one 
roundiſh ſeed, Linnæus enumerates four, and Miller 
three ſpecies. 

The ſpecies called French mercury, with branched ſtalks, 
and ſmooth gloſſy leaves, grows wild in gardens and 
dung-hills. It is of an emollient nature, and caten in 
the manner of ſpinach, which, when cultivated in a 
garden, it greatly excels. If eaten largely, it opens the 
bowels. A cataplaſm of the leaves is much recommend- 
ed in pains of the limbs, in tumors, and even in ulcers, 
which it cleanſes and diſpoſes to heal. Poor people in 
country places uſe it as a cataplaſm for the rheuma- 
tiſm, and even for the gout, with ſucceſs. In the ſhops, 
fr is chiefly kept as an ingredient in decoctions for glyſters. 
'There is another ſpecies, called cynocrambe, and dog's 


nercury, with rough leaves and unbranched ſtalks, which 


grows wild in woods and hedges : this, though more ac- ; 


ceptable to the palate, as an oleraceous herb, than the 
foregoing, has lately been found to poſſeſs noxious qua- 
litics, and to ac as a violent narcotic. Sec Phil. Traal. 
N 203. 
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fluid, MINERAL matter perfectly reſembling ſilver in 
fuſion. 

Mercury is known under a great number of denomina— 
tions: the common name among the ancients was hydrar- 
gyrum, q. d. water oi filver. The moderns commonly 
call it mercury, from ſome ſuppoſed relation it bears to 
the planet of that name. In Engliſh it is populariy called 
quicks/ilver, from its appearance. Many of the cheniitts 
call it Proteus, from the variety of forms, colours, &c. it 
palles through in their preparations. 

Naturalits are divided what claſs of foſlils to range mer- 
cury under: ſome make it a metal; others a ſemi-metal; 
and others an imperfect metal. 

Bocrh-...2 obſerves, that it is very improperlyv called a 
metal, inaſmuch as it has not all the characters of ſuch a 
body; nor ſcarce any tlung in common with the other 
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metals, CEXLCCPt weight, and ſimilarity of Parts: thus, for 


example, it is ncither diſſolvable by lire, nor malleable, 
nor fixed. In effect, it ſcems to conſtitute à peculiar 
claſs of foſſils; and is rather the mother or baſis of al! 
metals than a metal itſelf. 

However, it appears from the experiments of Profeſſor 
Braun, at Peterſburgh, recited under tac article FREE Z- 
ING, which aſcertain the fixation of m¹,u by cold, that 
this, like other metals, is flvid or folid, according to the 
greater or leſs quantity of tire with which it is penetrated: 
and if we only fee it in a fluid ſtate, it is becauſe it is fo 
fuhble that fo finall a degree of heat can keep it fluid, 
that even in the greateit natural colds, a ſuſſicient 
quantity of heat always remains for that purpoſe. Be- 
lides, mercury rene likcwiſe with other metals, as their 
parts, when in fuſion, attract one another, and run into 
globules, and, from a itate of fluidity, pats into a fold 
ſtate, not all at once, but ſucceſhvely, and vice verſa. 
Perfect metals, according to M. Homberg, &c. are no- 
thing but pure mercury, woe little particles are penc- 
trated on all ſides, and filled with the matter of light, 
which unites and binds them together into a maſs, ſothat 
the parts of fluid merry, which are ſuppoſed to be little 
ſolid globes, in their metalliſicntion are rendered rough 
and uneven, being pierced on all ſides, and having their 
pores or perforations filled with the matter of light. By 
ſuch means they loſe their ſirit conformation, and the po- 
liture or ſmoothacts of their torfaces, which is one of 
the principal cauſes of the fluidity of eνjC&,. 

The chemiits make Merci one of their hypoſtatical 
principles: not, as M tombvery obſerves, that it anſwers 
the cliaracter of a principle, which is that whote ſub- 
{tance cannot be analyſed, or reduced into matters more 
ſimple; but becauſe the analyſis has not yet been diſco- 
vered; though it is pollible it may herunter, there being 
little doubt but that mercury 1s a compound. This is 
the more probable, becaute mercury may be deſtroyed; 
which never happens to Gmple bodies. The manner of 
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deſtroying mercury 1s, firſt, by changing it into 4 | 
metal, by introducing a ſufhcient uantity of light W. T 
its ſubſtance ; and then expoſing this metal tg Ackers 
glaſs, where, in a little time, it evaporates alme aq hotl 
+ Woolly 
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into ſmoke, leaving nothing behind but a light carthy daf. 


bodies it is the heavieſt, after gold and platina; ws yo 
the purer it is, the heavier : nay, ſome of the philofont.”. 
even hold, that mercury, well purged of all ite 7m, 
would be heavier than gold itſelf, The ür aw, 
portion between them is that of ſourteen to 2 ng 
Tf any mercury be found to weigh more than acting. 
this ratio, it may be ſafely concluded to have gold ird ” 
Sce Specific GRAVITY. 8 d m k. 
The ſecond character of mercrry is, to be of all 

the moſt fluid; that is, its parts ſeparate, an ON 
from cach other by the nalleſt force. Conſequently. .* 
all bodios it 18 that whoſe Parts cohere the leaſt "Ia 
the leaſt tenacious ; and therefors of all others * pag 
leaſt ductile and malleable. The parts of water Fu os 
divide fo reatlily as thoſe of autclk-filyor ; and hs ity 
of oil much les: there is a certain tenacity nes. 
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nuteſt paris. Thus, being cup 
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ever manner it be divided, it ill retains its nere 5c 
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is the ſame ſpecilic fluid. Vor the vapours of 6:45; 
volatihzed mercury, received in water, or cu med! 
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or the like, become pure ere; and if moron he ure! 
with other bodies, in order to fix it, it ie eaßy for! 
from them again by fire, and reducible into purc eren 


us before. 


Ihe fourth character is, to be extremely volatile, beine con- 
veriible into a ſume even by a ſand-heat. In oft it docs 
not ſuſtain the ſire long enough either to boil, or to icnite: 
though it muſt be added, if the fire be at firſt very dn. 
tle, and increaſe by eaſy degrees, it may be rctained 
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therein a pretty long time, and be fixed fo at length 38 


to become ignited in the cructh! | 
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very tedious experiments n * 
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That mercury is volatile, c. ts ACKINErature of the 
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atmoſphere, when its ſurface is expoſe! to a vacuum, has 

been long cvident from obſervations on the brrometer, in 


ſome of which, expoſed in the fun, a perfect diftillation is 
perpetually going on; the inviſible mercurial tro, 1 
ways Tiling on the warmer fide of the tube, and then 
forming into globules, and running down on the onpoſite 
Ss % . . Y — . » 4 5 Hs 
ſicie, in the form of denſe fluid morczry. Bot Dr. Prieſtlær 

. * . . - . & -* 
ſound, that this heavy ſubſtance is not lefs volatile, when 


The gilders arc but too well acquainted with the vanours 
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of mercurt, which frequently render them epileptie aud 


paralytic, and ſometimes falivate them; being of ſo pe- 
netrating a nature as to take away any ſchirrous tumors, 
though very apt to reach and deftroy che noble parts. 

It may here be obſerved that mercy ſcems to tufſer 0 


change from a heat that is not ſuperior to that of boiling 
water. With a greater heat it is entirely diſſipated in 2 


pours, like other volatile badics. But it undergees 29 
alteration by having been thus reduced into vapour 5 4 
if the evaporation be made in clojy veſlels, hat th, 1 8 

"1 ey” 


mercury be dill: led, its vapours Wien condenid, wilt 107 
the ſame mercury as before the operation. Ae 
mains unchangcable by repeated diftiiiations. er 
diſtilled cighteen ounces of mercury five hundred tate, 
without percciving any other change than that its rd 
and ſpecific rravity were a little increaſed, aud than lon! 
grains of a fixed matter remained; which mal! changes 
were probably produced by a purification of the 97% 
rather than by any rent alteration of it. The vapour e 
mercury, like thote of all other volatile bodies, 1 the 
cannot efcape, or be condenſed, cauſe violent expiohon” 
By digeſtion in a ſtrong heat, continued for tec“ 
months, the ſurſace of mercury is gradually changes 
a reddiſh carthy powder, without any metz':10 Www 
which floats upon the ſurſace of the fluid mercy, We 
incorporating with it. Thus any quantity of mercy ns 
be entirely converted into a red powder. Boerha?! 
kept merry in digeſtion for fifteen years, without 
ſerving any change, unleſs that upon its ſurface * 
black powder had been formed, which by trituratio! V 

caſily reducible into fluid mercury. D: 
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Prieſtley has ſhewn, by paſſing the electric exploſion 
* 5 ſurtace of meren, that this black matter conſiſts 
ny ct > ſuperplilogiſticated; the phlogiſton coming 
2 f Ante matter when the cxploſions are taken 
oo = on air, but chiefly from the vitriolic acid air, 
w OY und with it when they are taken in that 
WIC 


airs 


Tf mercury be expoſed to the focus of a burning glaſs on 
4 piece 


of charcoal, on a tile, or in a coppel it 1s very 
on wholly diflipated in form of a thick ſmoke : but it 
5 ipitate per ſe be placed in the focus, it ſeems at firſt 
recipitate p 
melt and run, 


but immediately after is diſſipated in 

a thick ſmoke, leaving a imall quantity of an extremely 
ine powder upon the tile, in form of a ſhort down. 
This powder, on being continued in the focus, final! 
uns together into a yellowith glaſs; in ſeveral parts of 
which there may be diſtinguiſhed ſmall white, ſhining, 
:alline particles, which ſeem to be ſilver. It the pre- 
cipitate per ſe be expoſed to the focus on a pieces of char- 
coal, it is ſeen to melt and run into ſmall globules of pure 
eur, which ſoon after begin to fume, and are diſhpated 
entirely. It appears, therefore, upon the whole, that 
there is in mercury an oil, as ſome have called it, or in- 
gammable principle, which may be ſeparated by long 
digeſtion over a flow ſire; and that the matter diveſted 
of that, is nolonger mercury, but a mere calx or red earth, 
which is properly the baſis of this metal: that this calx 
does not vitrify in the manner of the other calxes of the 
metals, being too volatile, and flying off eaſily in the fire; 
and, finally, that this oil of mercary is not different from 
the other oils, even thoſe of the vegetable kind, fince 
common charcoal could ſupply its place by means of its 
oil or PHLOG1S TON, and reſtore the calx to running 
mercury again. As to the ſmall remainder of earth, 
after the diſſipation of the calx of mercury, which run 
into glaſs with metalline ſpecks, it is much to be queitioned 
whether it be not owing to ſome impurity in the mercury. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1709. 
The extreme denſity and gravity of mercury ſcem to 
prove that much of the earthy element, the eſſentiul pro- 
perties of which arc ſolidity and fixity, cnters into it, 
compoſition. On the other hand, its exceeding great 
volatility and fuſibility muſt proceed from the preience of 
ſome other principle which is eminently volatile and fu- 
ſible, Is this principle ypHLoGrsToON f or is it Becker's 
mercurial earth? is it the union of this inflammable 
principle, and of this mercurial earth { Theſe are objects 
worthy the curioſity of thofe who have taſte and talents 
for the ſublimeſt reſearches in chemiſtry. Macquer. 
The volatility of mercury may be diminithed by ſeveral 
methods, ſome of. which we thall mention. 1. Mercury 
calcined by heat, cali:4 the precipitate per fe, ſuſtains 
during ſome time a red heat, and by expoture to the heat 
of a burning glaſs is vitriſiable. 2. Dr. Brandt relates a 
curious experiment, from which mercury appears capable 
of being ſo detained and fixed by digeſtion with gold, 
that a conſiderable part of it cannot be ſeparated from 
this metal by the moſt intenſe heat. 3. Mercury may be 
rendered conſiderably leſs volatile by being combined 
with vitriolic acid, but eſpecially with the vitriol of ſilver, 
er the ſalt formed by filver and vitriolic acid. This ſalt 
may be united with a conſiderable portion of mercury, 
with which it forms a concrete ſubſtance, fuſible by fire, 
but capable of ſuſtaining, according to Dr. Lewis, the 
preateſt heat that can be applied to glaſs veſſels, without 
diſſipation of the mercury. 4. Neumann fſavs, that if 
Mercury ſublimate be frequently wblimed with fal ammo- 
mac, and each time the ſublimed matter mixed with the 
reſiduum, the whole becomes at laſt ſo fixed in the fire, 
mat it cannot be any more ſublimed. Mercusy expoſed 
er of * lead, or thrown into boiling lin- 
EE Poor * uidity, and becomes ſo ſolid, that it 
— into toys and {mall utenſils: this, indeed, 
paper peaking, 18 on! 0 an apparent fixation of mercury, 
virtheler: pe is re lored to it by a little heat; ne- 
theſ. hg SPerimont PrOFER, that ſome principle in 
8 Gays Probably their phlogiſton, is capable of 
Na. iy On Mercury. 
_ Gs Property. of 
uc intimatel 
with diſſicult 


mercury, is, that it eaſily enters, 
y acheres, to gold, less caſily to other metals, 
© any cl has 9 5 E and ſcarce at all to iron. 
tallic ſubſtances e be aayed and united with all me- 
metal called 14 2 piiug iron, arſenio, and the ſemi— 
ac til , ” 15 Vt tug follow ing order: gold, ſilver, 
x Ye woo Cre Liner and > gulus of antimonx. 

ds bs nd MUR pnquriony is very dullcult, but 
ciene. 1740. ed by Mon. Nlalouin. Sce lift. Acad. 
. i: , | 

with an an l. an ſurcceded alto in uniting er c 
relpeQs, renderin 0 an id improve theſe metals in ſony 
wus. Hip g them harder, whiter, and more fono- 
Acad. ibid. 
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Biſmuth unites with it more intimately than any other 
metallic body, and remarkably promotes the union of 
lead with it : mercury, impregnated with a little biſmuth, 
was found to diſſolve confiderable maſſes of lead in a heat 
no greater than that of the human body. Hence with 
theſe metals mercury has been frequently adulterated. 
This abuſe may be diſcovered by the mercury contracting 
a dull-coloured ſkin upon the ſurface, or ſtaining paper 
blackiſh, by its not running freely into round globules, 
but forming tears or vermicular ſtriæ; by its leaving, on 
evaporating a little of it, a powqgery matter, or coloured 
ſpot on the bottom of the veſtel; and by its producing 
a turbed milkineſs during its diffolution in aqua ſortis. 

If mercury be diſſolved in aqua fortis, ſo that the ſolution 
be clear and total, and f, whilſt it is yet warm, fome 
lead filings be poured in by degrees, the lead will be 
precipitated into a white powder, and the mercury re— 
duced into a maſs of running quicklilver. Boyle's Works 
Abr. vol. i. p. 318. 

All fat and oily matters, vegetable and animal, act upon 
mercury, ſo as to divide its parts and perfectly extinguiſh 
it. Mr. Plenck, of Viennn, heving tried ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances, both animal and vegetable, for the extinckion of 
mercury, found none that anſwered cqually with gum 
arabic. He has therefore latcly recon! ende | a mixture 
of quickſilver and gum arabic, as preſerable to all the 
mercurial preparations hitherto know! being in all caſes 
ſafe, rarely or never producing a fativation, and acting 
ſoon on the venerea! virus. He dicelts one dram of pu- 
rified quick ſilver and two drams of the gum to be ground 
together in a {tone mortar, adding by degrees half a ſpoon- 
ful of water, till the quickſilrer  difappears, and the 
whole becomes a viſcid grey mucilase, in a thort time; 
half an ounce of ſyrap, and eight ounces of a {imple wa- 
ter are then gradually added, and two ſpoontuls of the 
mixture given every morning and evening: but the expe- 
rience ot other eminent phyſicians has not ſufficiently 
confirmed the ſuperior excellenceof this mercurial prepa- 
ration. Oct AMALGAMATIUN, ALLAY, and AFFl- 
NITY. 

Indeed we have heard much among the adepts about 
making an amalgama with mercury and iron; but the 
experiment would never ſuccced with that ingenious 
chemi't Dr. Boerhaave. It it pothble there may be ſome 
way of binding thoſe two bodies together; and no doubt 
a: amalgama might be made, if a large quantity of gold 
were added to the iron: but then, if the compound were 
beaten into duſt in water, the iron would wath away, 
and the gold remain. On this account it is, that ſuch 
as have occaſion to handle quick-filver, always make 
choice of iron inſtruments ſor that purpoſe. We have 
known women, in a falivation, to have their car-rings 
grow white and fott with the eſfluvia of the mercury; and 
hence the gilders, to lay gold on any other body, diũolve 
it in hot mercury 3 which done, they apply the folution 
on the body to be piit, ſuppoſe fiiver ; then ſetting it 
over the coais, the mercury ſlies away, and leaves the gold 
adhering like a eruſt to the fiiver. Laſt'y, rubin 
cruſt with lapis hæmatites, the ſilver 13 gilt. 

The ſixth character is, that of all tus, it is the colacit, 
and the hotteſt, ſuppoſing the cireumſtances che tame. 
Zocrhaave ſhews, that fire is cqually diffuſe tiwough all 
bodies; and that there is in reality the lame degree there- 
of in mercury, as in ſpirit of wine; and yet ii vou try 
with your finger, merceu in the cold 13 much colder, and 
over the ſame fire conſiderably hotter, than this ſpirit. 
This property depends on the great weight of mercury - 


for the heat and cold of all bodies is, cierts partbus, as 
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their weights. Now mercury being rourtven zumnes heavier 


than water; if both of them be expoſed in a wintcr's 
night to the ſame cold, the mercury mult be fo much 
colder than water, as it is heavier. 90 atto, it they, be 
both applied to the fame degree of heat, while the water 
becomes warm, the mercury will be hot endugh to burn 
the hands. 
The ſeventh property is, that it is diſſoluble by almoſt all 
acids, and unites itſelf with them at leaſt with all follile 
acids, Thus it is diſſolved in oil of vitriol, ſpirit of ſul- 
phur per campanam, ſpirit of nitre, and aqua regia. 
It is prepared with oil of vitriol, intoturbith mineral; with 
ſpirit of ſulphur, into cinnabar 3 and with aqua regia, or 
ſpirit of ſea-ſait, or ſal gemma, into corroſive ſublimate. 
Vitriolic acid in its original [tate does not act, or but very 
weakly, upon »ercury. Thee two ſubſtances cannot be 
united together, unleſs the acid be very highly concen- 
trated, and a very ſtrong heat applied; both which con- 
ditions concur in diſtillation. Nitrous acid diflolves me- 
cy very readily z and this ſolution preſents phenomena 
very ſimilar to thoſe of the ſolution of filver by the fame 
acid. The acid ſhould be very pure, and the ſolution 
may be made without heat. Marine acid, when liquid 
docs not act ſenſibly upon mercury in its ordinary ſtate, 
cven 
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even when aſſiſted with a boiling heat. But when this 
acid, very concentrated and reduced into vapours, meets 
mercury alſo in vapours, theſe two bodies eafily unite to- 
gether, and even intimately. The ſeveral combinations 
of mercury with the vitriolic, nitrous, and marine acids, 
may be decompoſed by all intermediate ſubſtances, which, 
having in general a ſtronger affinity with acids than me- 
tallic ſubſtances, decompoſe all metallic folutions by 
acids: theſe intermediate ſubſtances are abſorbent earths, 
and alkaline ſalts, both fixed and volatile. They may be 
decompoſed alfo, and particularly corrofive ſublimate, by 
ſeveral metallic ſubſtances, ſuch as tin, regulus of anti- 
mony, and copper. 

Vinegar and vegetable acids have ſcarcely any action upon 
ordinary mercury, otherwiſe than by dividing it, with a little 
agitation, into very ſmall globules ; and hence we are fur- 
niſhed with a method of detecting the frauds of druggiſts, 
&c. who makea practice of ſophiſticating quick- ſilver with 
lead. Take a mortar, and rub the mercury, with vinegar 


therein; if the vinegar grow ſweetiſh, it is a proof there 


is a mixture of lead; if copper have been mixed with the 
mercury, it will turn greeniſh, or bluiſh ; if there be no 
adulteration, the mercury and vinegar will both remain as 
before. 

However mercury may be diſſolved in vegetable acids. 
This is done by reducing it to a calx by a long digeſtion. 
A ſcruple of this calx may be diſſolved in an ounce of 
diſtilled vinegar, in a boiling heat. The ſolution being 
filtred and expoſed to the cold, will in part be changed 
into fine cryſtals. This calx diſſolves likewiſe in the juise 
of lemons, Rheniſh wine, and other vegetable acids, 

But a precipitate of mercury made from its folution in 
aqua ſortis, by means of oil of tartar per deliguium, and 
well edulcorated by boiling water, is more caſily diſſolved 
in diſtilled vinegar. It may even be diſſolved cold with- 
out digeſtion .: and the acid of vinegar, as well as all 
other vegetable acids, are capable of contracting a very 
intimate union with mercury. 

The eighth property is, that it is the moſt ſimple of al! 
bodies, next ker gold: accordingly, we ſind it the fame 
in all its parts, ſo far as our obſervation goes. If a fingle 
grain of mercury be diſſolved in ſpirit of nitrc, a propor- 
tionable part of the grain will be diftributed into every 
minute particle of the menſtruum ; and by diluting the 
whole with an ounce of aqua ſtygia, the whole grain of 
mercury will be revived. Had we the mercury of the phi- 
loſophers, called alſo vital mercury, mercury of metals, &C. 
ſo much talked of, it is aſſerted, it would be ſtill much more 
fimple than gold: for from gold we can fometimes ſe- 
parate mercury, and ſometimes ſulphur ; but, from pure 
mercury, nothing beſide itſelf can be obtained. 
Nevertheleſs mercury very powerfully attracts moiſture 
from the air, and to this circumſtance ſome have aſcribed 
its fixation by cold, in the Peteriburgh experiments; but 
this will not account for its mallcability in that hardened 
ſtate. 

The ninth property of mercury is, not to be in any mea- 
ſure acrid in its native ſtate; for it ſhews no acrimony to 
the taſte, nor does it corrode any body; and if a carcaſe 
were to be buried in quick-filver, it might doubtleſs re- 
main there without being any way hurt. 

The extraordinary effects, however, it produces in the 
body, have given people a notion of its being acrid. But 
the caſe is, that, when received into the blood, it acts by 
its weight and velocity; whence it tears and deſtroys 
the veſlels, and thus occaftons thoſe great alterations, 
which lead the chemiſts into their miſtakes. 

In effect, all its medicinal operations are to be accounted 
for from the properties already enumerated. 

Beſide the numerous other phenomena attending this 
remarkable mineral, the light it gives when ſhaken in a 
glaſs tube, which proceeds from electricity, is not to be 
omitted. See Baxometrical PHOSPHORUS, 

If mercury be put into large exhauſted tubes, and theſc 
afterwards rubbed to excite their electricity, it is obferved 
that they give on all ſides, rays of a bright and very lively 
light. Sce ELECTRICITY, 

MERCURY, mines of. The chief are thoſe of IIungary, 
Spain, Friuli, m the Venetian territories, and Peru. 
Conſiderable quantities are alſo brought from the Eaſt 
Indies. The greater part of our quick-ſilver is brought 
us from Friuli, where there are abundance of mines be- 


longing to the emperor, though now mortgaged to the | 


Dutch. It is found under three ſeveral forms : 1. In 
ruddy glebes or clods, called c:xnabar., 2. In hard ſtony 
glebes, or a mineral ſubſtance of a ſaffron, and lometimcs 
a blackiſh colour. 3. It is alſo found pure: for, upon 
opening holes in the beds of ſtones, &c. there ſome- 
wmes guſhes a vein or ſtream of pure mercury, called 
virgin mercury. 

This laſt ſort is moſt valued : Paracelſus and Baſil Valen- 
tine prefer it far to any other ſort, for chemical opera- 
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tionz. Dr. Brown aſſures us, in his tra 
"age ; Vels. g. 
quiring of one of the directors of the quick-fj). 
wherem the difference between this and c "Wer wie 
1 Ommon ' 
ry conſiſted z he was anfwered, that virgin „,, 
ed and amalgamated with gold, bonds, wy ary, this 
the gold volatile; but this — been ſever | a 
without fucceſs. — 
This virgin mercury, called jung fraw by the © 
nuners, is uſcd for that which ditcovers iticf 5 
aſſiſtance of fire. This is ſometimes ſen in eule 
bules, or large maſſes in the ore, or falls "ag elne 
the crevices in the roof or walls of the wks A vt 
is found in large quantities in the hollow: of . 
Its more common appearance is in ſmall e wache 
often in ſingle globules, ſcarce large eno N 
oy by the paked ey, lodged in great abundanc, "Ag 
pores of a loft foſſile ſtone, of a pale bluiſh cl. 
which it is eafily ſe parated by pounding and * 
. . : Ic lame 
on ſome of the harder ſtones, 18 in various fu 
hure virein aue 
often diſcover themſelves hy burſting ber * 1 
in the mines of Friuli. They ſometimes hn nt 
with a ſtream of it like a thread, which i * F. 
creaſing to the thickneſs of a packthread SY * 
run three or four days, and diſcharges in that e : 
quantity of the quick-ſiher; if the miners can follou = 
ſpring to the head, they generally obtain a large a 5 
more; and often this ſort of ſpringing up * a 1 
them to very rich veins of the mine which the Wit 85 
before know of. They give the ſame name a ee 
or virgin quickſiIver alſo to that mercury which ! 
need of fire for the ſeparation, but is waſheq out o . 
ores by a ſieve and large quantities of watet, continual 
and forcibly running on it. ; 
Fe ores of quick-ſilver often contain a large quantiers! 
that mineral imbedded in them in this form, and ofe: ; 
mixed in other parts with ſulphurs, as to be dilgulſed ins 
cinnabar z in this caſe a great deal is ſeparated by th 
waſhing, which at the ſame time frees the ore from dia 
and renders it fittcr for the operation of the fre 
a great deal more is then extracted. 
However, though Merci be often found native, yet it i 
much more frequently found in the form of an gre: l 
particles being penetrated by, and intimately mixedvih 
tulphur ; and the concrete being by no mcans tobe Lucity 
for quick-ſilver to the naked eye, but being 2 red mak 
a ſtony hardneſs, called c1nxanar : and we are ver 
ſure that it is quickſilrer penctrated by ſulphur, thi 
makes this ore, becauſe we are not only able to ſeparate 
quick- ſilver from it, but by a mixture of quich-Hher 
and N we are able to make a red {tony maſs, per- 
fectly the fame with this. The cinnabar is of a diffrent 
form and appearance, according to the quantity of fl. 
phur it contains, being uſually ſtriated, ſometimes with 
finer ſtriæ; and the quality of mercury in this is vers 
great, the richeſt maſſes containing fix parts of mercar} to 
one of ſulphur, and the poorer uſually half. It is fome- 
times found in large and purer maſſes, and ſometimes i 
ſmaller particles, lodged in diflerent earths and ſtones: 
theſe are ſometimes few in number, and placed ſeparately 
ſo as to be of little value; but in other maſſes they ar 
placed very thick in congeries, and are then ſeparated by 
pounding and waſhing, and worked for mercury. Belice 
this pure ore of mercury, there is another much leſs ric; 
but which is worked in ſome places to conſiderable . 
vantage: as the former is a mixture of mercury and tu 
phur alone, this is a mixture of thoſe two, and of n 
other ſubſtances, and appears in form of a moderat“ 
hard ſtone, uſually of a dutky orange colour, but t 
rarely of a greeniſh brown, and ſometimes blackiſh. This 
has very little brightneſs, and nothing of the ſtriates 
texture of the cinnabar. ; 
Kircher, in his Mundus Subterraneus, gives a very H. 
fying deſcription of the quick-ſilver mine of Friul. k 
is remarkable, that the entrance into it is not high up 
the hills, as is uſually the caſe ; but upon level grouns 
and in the ſtreets of the town. This ſubjects the mine! 
to great inconveniences from water, though they have 
excellent machines for draining the mine. The deſcent 
is by ladders near ninety fathoms deep. There ae e 
damps in theſe mines, Las the miſchicfs ariſing from die 
mercury itſelf gettting into the bodies of the workme!s 
are much greater and more general, though not ſo fc 
den, as the eftects of the damps in our lead ande 
mines, and tuch places. The elaboratory belonging 
theſe mines has furnaces capable of working 1 retors 
at a time. 'Fhere arc generally ſixteen of thefe 
at work at once, ſo that cight hundred retorts abe 
in doube 
be 
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uſual number in conſtant uſe. The retorts ſtand in 
rows on cach fide of the furnace, a vw of 
low, and a row of twelve above. Mi 
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ine or ſeparating MERCURY rem the core or 
Mule Y Frey firk 00 the * glebe into powder; 
earth. 


ur a great quantity of water upon it, 
this ond ane # — the whole briſkly about till the Wa- 
4 exceeding thick and turbid. This water hav- 
* dood till it be ſettled, they pour it off, and f ply its 
ns with freſh, which they ſtir and work as before. 
FR he repeat, and continue to do, till the water at 
£ wy 8. away perfectly clear; then, all remaining 
18 bottom of the veſſel 1s mercury, and other metal- 
18 &c. they add the ſcoriæ or filings of 
iron, putting the whole in large iron retorts, and ſo di- 
filling it; by which means all the heterogeneous, metal- 
lic, and ſtony part, is ſeparated therefrom ; and the mer- 
red pure. f 
15 ee places where the ore is very rich, they only pow- 
der it and put It into long-necked earthen veſſels, which 
they ſtop with bundles of moſs : theſe they invert into 
other veſſels buried in the ground, and then making a 
fre about them, the root” ſeparates and drains through 
into the under-pots. 
2 ＋ mercury in 8 they do not ſind it worth 
while to diſtil, and get it out; cinnabar ſelling at too high 
ice alonc. ö 
. people, condemned or hired to work in 
theſe mines, all die in a little time. They are firſt affect- 
ed with tremors, and proceed to ſalivation ; then their 
teeth drop out; and they are ſeized with pains all over, 
eſpecially in their bones, which the mercury penetrates : 
and thus they die. : ; 
A common precaution they uſe, is to hold a piece of 
old in the mouth, to imbibe the efluvia, and 2 
their paſſage into the body. Dr. Pope tells us of one he 
{aw in the mines of Friuli, who, in half a year's time, was 
ſo impregnated with the metal, that on putting a piece 
of braſs m his mouth, or even rubbing it in his fingers, 
it would turn white as ſilver. | 
In Spain, the melting and exhaling of the mineral is per- 
formed with more care, and with an engine contrived for 
that purpoſe. 
The manner of ſeparating mercury from its ore, when 
not ſulphureous, is this: take a pound of the ore beat 
to powder; this with the aſſayer muſt ſtand for one 
centner; put this into a glaſs retort coated half way to 
its neck, which muſt be long, and turned back with 
ſuch declivity, that a glaſs recipient may be applied per- 
dicularly to it. The retort muſt be of ſuch a ſize, 
that the belly of it may be filled nearly two thirds with 
the ore; and mult be placed ſo that nothing of the fluid, 
adherent to the neck of it, may fall into the cavity of 
the belly, but that the whole may run forward into the 
recipient, which muſt be filled with cold water : this muſt 
be ſo placed as to receive the noſe of the retort about one 
half inch into the water. The joints need not be luted. 
Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 350. 
Let the retort be ſurrounded with burning coals, placed 
at a diſtance, leſt it burſt ; by degrees bring the coals 
nearer, and at length cloſe to the retort z add freſh char- 
coal, and make it lightly red hot. When this fire has 
been continued an hour, take off the recipient, firſt 
U neck of the retort to throw off the looſe 
drops that may hang there; and in the bottom of the 
water you will find the mercury. This proceſs may be 
alſo performed in a ſand heat; but the bottom of the re- 
tort muſt touch the bottom of the veſſel that contains the 
land, and that be made red hot. The mercury is to be 


6 — apy from the water by filtration. 
6 The ore of the mine of Juan Cabelaca, in Peru, which is 
1 conſiderable, is of a whitiſh red, like briaks half-burnt z 


E it is firſt broken, then expoſed to the fire, by ſpreading it 
on a layer of common earth, wherewith the grate of an 
gry furnace is covered; under which is lighted alittle 

3 of an herb, called by the Spaniards icho which is 

0 _ 2 in theſe works, that the cutting of it is 

prohibited for t e ſpace of twenty leagues round. In pro- 

* 2 as the mineral heats, the mercury riſes volatilized 

ae —_y which ſmoke, finding no vent through the 

— of the furnace, which is exactly luted, eſcapes 
f . an hole made for that urpoſe, communicating 
a 2 earthen cucurbits fitted within one another. 

Ys n the bottom of each cucurbit condenſing 

W ©, the quick- ſilver precipitates, and is taken out, 

© Operation is over. In this proceſs, there are 


t - 
— 8 : the firſt, that the farther the 
with nr Sp rom the furnace, the more they are filled 
that the * . the ſecond, that they all grow ſo hot, 
Fo Pan Party d break, were they not ſprinkled fromtime 
loyed ney Wur- 3 thirdly, that the workmen em— 
be Ge er hold it long, but become paralytic, and die 
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ſtances is important for the purpoſes of medicine and of 
the arts, and eſpecially for ſome nice chemical operations. 
Mercurymay be cleanſed fromduſt, by ſtraining it through 
ſhamoy leather; from greaſe, by waſhing it with an al- 
kaline lixivium; from any alkaline matter, by vinegar z 
from lead or biſmuth, with which it is frequently adul- 
terated, by diſtillation z from ſulphur, by mixing it with 
quick-lime or with filings of iron, and then diſtilling the 
mixture. Sometimes Fehr is added to the mercury, 
and both are ſublimed together into cinnabar ; then iron 
filings are added to this compound to abſorb the ſulphur, 
and the pure mercury is diſtilled off. Mr. Malouin re- 
commends uniting the quick-ſfilver with antimony inſtead 
of ſulphur. The beſt method of purifying mercury is by 
reducing it into AÆthiops mineral, with which twice the 
quantity of quick-lime or filings of iron is to be mixed, 
and by diſtilling it from this mixture. In all diſtillations 
of mercury, the addition of filings of iron ſeems to render 
the mercury more fluid and bright. Its purity may be 
known, by obſerving that it does not ſoil clean white pa- 
per; that it has no pellicle on its ſurface ; that when tri- 
turated with water, it does not ſoil the water; that when 
expoſed to fire, in an iron ſpoon or ladle, it does not 
erackle ; and, laſtly, that it is perfectly and entirely ſo- 
luble in pure ſpirit of nitre, without any depoſition. See 
BAROMETER. 

Mercury, the uſes of, are very conſiderable, as in gilding, 
making looking-glaſſes, in refining gold, &c. See each 
under its head. | 

But eſpecially in medicine, and particularly for the cure 
of the venereal diſcaſe, raiſing ſalivations, and on other 
occaſions, : 
This fluid, ſuppoſed by the Grecks to be poiſonous and 
corroſive, was introduced into medicine by the Arabians, 
as an ingredient in external applications, againſt different 


phyſicians in Europe towards the end of the thirteenth 
century; but was not eſtabliſhed or looked upon in ge- 
neral to be fafe, till about the beginning of the ſixteenth, 
when the venereal diſtemper, then lately received from 
America, was found to yield to mercurial applications 
alone: and now alſo the uſe of internal mercury began to 
be ventured on, in this and in other diſeaſes. Crude and 
fluid mercury taken internally, produces no effect on the 
body; becauſe the adheſion of its integrant parts to each 
other, hinders their diviſion and diſtribution, or ſolution, 
without which it cannot have any effect. In its crude 
ſtate, therefore, it does nothing but load the ſtomach and 
inteſtines. It falls downwards by its weight, and goes 
out of the body with the fæces, in the ſame ſtate in which 
it entered. Hence ſome have been induced to give a pound 
or more in violent conſtipations, in order to open ob- 
ſtructions that had reſiſted the common methods of cure 
by purgatives, relaxants, and emollients. But the practico 
has been attended with no remarkable ſucceſs. 
Dr. Dover, in his Phyſician's Legacy to his country, hav- 
ing recommended crude mercury or quick-filver as a moſt 
beneficial medicine for ſeveral diſeaſes, it had for ſome 
time a great run at London, which occaſioned the writing 
a great many pamphlets for and againſt it. Dr. Cheyne 
alfo eatly recommends this medicine in his treatiſe, in- 
titled, the Rational Method of curing Diſeaſes. 
The authors of the Medical Effays of Edinburgh aſſure us, 
that though ſome they knew had taken an ounce or two of 
crude mercury each morning for ſeveral weeks, yet the 
knew no inſtance of its increaſing any of the ſenſible eva- 
cuations z but they have been told, that ſome who uſed it 
thus, had paſſed ſome of it with their urine, and that the 
hands of others, taking this medicine, had tinged their 
ſnuff-boxes, &c. 
But we have an account of the effects of crude mercury on 
a perſon who had the advice of his phyſician for the tak- 
ing it, in a remarkable caſe recorded in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, about the time when Dr. Dover had brought 
it into ſuch general uſe ; and as the effects of it, in this 
caſe, may ſerve to caution people as to the uſe of it, it 
may be proper to give the ſubſtance of it, which is this : a 
perſon had long been ſubject to great difficulty in going 
to ſtool, for which he at length took ſeveral ounces of 
crude mercury at different times, but without relief. 
Upon the opening ot the abdomen there iſſued out a great 
quantity of wind, before the ſtomach or guts were wound- 
ed. The ſtomach was empty, and its inner coat vio- 
lently inflamed. The ſmall guts were, in many places, 
fouled with a black powder, reſembling Æthiops mineral, 
and in ſeveral parts of them were found ſmall globules ot 
quick-filver. The black powder was doubtleſs the quigk- 
ſilver altered into a ſort of æthiops in the body. The 
colon was inflamed and diſtended, andcontained fix quarts 
of liquidexcrement, among which was a great deal of crude 
mercury, and of the ſame black powder. This gut alſo was 
inflamed on the outſide, and had formed an abicets whers 
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it adhered to the omentum; the other guts in contact 
with this part alſo ſhared this diſorder. In the lower 
part of the colon the coats became ſchirrous, and the 
owes, was very ſmall. Some of the valves were alſo 

ecome ſchirrous, and obſtructed the paſſage, and a ſmall 

lum-ſtone was found buried in the villofe coat of this 
inteltine. This had alſo formed a ſmall abſceſs, which 
diſcharged itſelf into the pelvis. What part of theſe 
ſymptoms was owing to the taking the quick- ſilver is eaſily 
ſeen, and ſuch effects may be guarded againſt for the fu- 
ture, by obſerving the ſtate of the patient before it is 
. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 442. p. 295. 

ut when mercury is much divided, fo that its molecules 
cannot again unite and form fluid mercury by the interpo- 
fition of proper ſubſtances, it operates with great power, 
and extends its action through the whole habit. In theſe 
ſorms, whether taken internally, or introduced into the 
blood from external applications, it ſeems to liquify all 
the juices of the body, and may be ſo managed as to pro- 
mote excretion through all the emunctories. The ſalu- 
tary effects of mercurials have, in many caſes, very little 
dependence on the quantity of ſenſible evacuation. Ve- 
nereal maladies and chronical diſtempers proceeding from 
a viſcidity of the humours and obſtructions of the ſmall 
veſſels, are often ſucceſsfully cured by mercurials taken 
in ſuch doſes as not to produce any remarkable diſcharge : 
eſpecially if aſſiſted by diaphoretics, and a warm diluting 
regimen. In this view, camphor, and the reſin or ex- 
tract of guaiacum, are frequently joined to the mercury; 
and to the more active preparations, a little opium: which 
not only promotes the diaphoreſis, but prevents the mer- 
cury from irritating the firſt paſſages, and running off by 
the groſſer emunctories. Mercurials are always perni- 
cious in the true ſcurvy, and in conſtitutions inclined to this 
diſeaſe, whoſe humours are diſpoſed to a putreſcent ſtate; 
and a long continued uſe of mercury colliquates the whole 
maſs of blood, and tends to weaken the nerves, ſo as 
to bring on tremors and paralyſes. Mercurials are de- 
ſtructive to inſects, perhaps of every kind: they are ſome- 
times given internally againſt worms, and Van Helmont 
ſays, that water in which mercury has lain ſome time, 
though infipid, will deſtroy worms; and Mr. Boyle 
ſeems to recommend it as an innocent and uſefulcoſmetic. 
Works Abr. vol. iii. p. 345. 
Mercuriuls are alſo applied externally, in unguents, for de- 
ſtroying cutaneous animalcula. See ITcH. Mercury 
has of late been recommended as an effectual antidote 
againſt the poiſon of the mad dog. Sec MapNess. 
Mercury difiolved by rubbing it ſtrongly with any chemi- 
cal oil, or with Venice turpentine, has been given to the 
quantity of a ſcruple, half a dram, or two ſcruples in a 
day. Such pills keep ſome people's bellies open, others 
they purge, and a gentle ptyaliſm has ſometimes been 
occalianed, nay, a high ſalivation has been raiſed by them. 
See Medic. Eff. Edinb. 
Chemiſts having obſerved that ſome ſimple preparations 
of antimony and mercury had ſurpriſing effects in the 
cure of obſtinate diſtempers, employed their art to change 
theſe Herculean medicines into various ſhapes, to ſeparate 
their noxious and uſeleſs parts, and to combine their active 
principles. Jo theſe labours are owing the butter and 
cinnabar of antimony, urcurius vite, bezoard mineral, 
ſolar, lunar, jovial, and ſeveral other preparations, on 
which the moſt exorbitant encomiums have been laviſhed. 
But with all this care, many of theſe remained inactive, 
and others incorrigible, and unht for uſe. However, it is 
certain that theſe two minerals, properly combined, have 
wonderful effects. We have, in the Medical Eſſays of 
Edinburgh, a preparation of Dr. Plummer, which is much 
recommended from the experience of its effects. See 
P1LUMMER's Aihiops. 
Mercury is often uſed in anatomical preparations, eſpe- 
cially for ſuch parts that do not eafily retain air, as the 
lungs, or ſpleen, and glans penis. See Monro, in Med. 
Eſſ. Edinb. vol. iti. art. 10. But it is to be obſerved, that 
the quick- ſilver does conſiderable damage to the ſmall cells 
of the lungs and glans. 
Mercury is divided with different materials for internal 
uſe, and given as an alterative and as an althemintic, 
from two or three grains to eight or more. Half a dram 
of quick- ſilver is ground with two ſcruples and a half of 
prepared crabs eyes, and called alka/izate mercury; or 
with half a dram of brown ſugar-candy, and two drops 
of oil of juniper berries, which laſt ingredient renders 
the union of the mercury with the ſugar more perfect, and 
called mercurius ſaccharatus. Sce PILLS. 
Mercusy, the preparations of, are very various; this metal 
making one of the moſt conſiderable articles in the che- 
mical pharmacy. 'The moſt common preparations now 
in uſe, are, EHS mineral, æthiops cum igne, differing 
from the other only in the more intimate coalition of the 
mercury and ſulphur, by melting the latter over a gentle 
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fire, and gradually ſtirring into it the quick-ſher: 
being taken to cover the veſſel when it — dif A 
catch flame: /a#titzous CINNABAR 3 corroſive 12 » 
MERCURY, MERCUR1US dulcis, calcined Wtkcyyy * 
precipitate per ſe, white precipitate of MRR, ud Or 
cipitate or red corroſive mercury, coralline uxR cu _ 
TURBITH mineral, ! 
Mercury, calcined, mercurius calcinatus, a new and u 
expreſſive name for the preparation of mercury, eib 
ly called precipitate per V. It 1s made by ſetting — 1 
quick-ſilver for ſeveral months in a ſand heat, in 3 ” 
veſſel with a broad bottom, and opening it to the * b 
a ſmall hole, till it is reduced to a red powder, 
The quick-filver muſt have a communication with d. 
external air, as is neceſſary to the calcining of a th 
metals. This opening is beſt made, not as in the _ 
mon bolt-heads, but at the lower end of a ſtem, going 
into the body of the glaſs; that if the quick-ſilver i. 
with the heat, it _ not, by aſcending into the ſtem, be 
removed out of the heat that is to calcine it. 
A greater heat, ſufficient to make the merry free) 
diſtil, not only does not promote the calcination, but x. 
vives ſuch part, as has been already calcined into naa, 
again. See MexcuRY ſupra. This red powder . 
been by ſome greatly eſteemed in venereal caſes, as th- 
moſt effectual and certain of the mercurials. Miſaubin 
pills are ſuppoſed to be of this kind: but as it is diſpoſe 
to occaſion gripes, it has been uſual to join with it a ſm] 
quantity of opium, and ſome warm aromatic materi, 
The doſe is from half a grain to two grains; five or fl 
grains are ſaid to vomit and purge violently. 
MERcuRy, coralline, mercurius corallinus, the name gives 
in the London Diſpenſatory to a preparation of mercyn, 
commonly known be the name of ARCANUM corallinur, 
It is prepared in this manner: pour upon the red cor. 
ſive mercury, commonly called red precipitate, thrice its 
weight of reCtified ſpirit of wine, digeſt them together 
in a gentle heat for two or three days, often ſhaking the 
phial, then ſet fire to the ſpirit, and continue ſtirring the 
powder till the ſpirit is burnt away. 
'This operation proceeds upon the principle of ſpirit d 
wine dulciſying acid ſpirits. 
This medicine, notwithſtanding this preparation, is a ven 
rough one, operating, generally, in doſes of a few grainy 
both upwards and downwards. 
MrRcCuRY, zncaleſccnt. See INCALESCEN Tr. 
MEKCURy, 0// of, the name given by the chemiſts to a pr. 
paration of mercury in a fluid ſorm, by means of a ſtrong 
acid. The preparation is this: calcine mercury with oi 
of vitriol to a dry ſnowy calx ; ſuffer it to cool, chen put 
it into a glaſs, and pour upon it an equal quantity of ol 
of vitriol; let this boil away almoſt to a dryneſs, care- 
fully avoiding the poiſonous fumes ; then increaſe th: 
fire, and by degrees reduce it to a dryneſs again; which 
is, in this ſtate, a very difficult and tedious talk, When 
the powder is dry, put the ſame quantity of oil of vii 
again to it, and proceed as before: at length it will icarc? 
dry by means of ever ſo long or ſtrong a fire, but oni 
ceaſe flowing freely, and become ſomewhat rigid like 4 
Gxed oil. It is then highly ſharp, cauſtic, and not tos 
touched, like the ignis gehenne of Paracelſus. By ts 
means the mercury is ſo fixed with the oil of vitrid, 
not to be evaporated, or fly off, by the action ot 4 \« 
violent fire. 4 1 
By this proceſs we ſee the method of impregnating . 
turating, and incerating metals by acids to any Gegret 
and alſo of fixing, in a great degree, volatile . * 
them; but no metal is hence to be expected, for i what 
ever manner mercury is fixed with acids, it 15 always 
coverable again in its priſtine ſtate, by grinding i . 
twice its weight of iron filings, and diſtilung in 2 gab 
retort, with the greateſt degree of a ſand heat, Pact 
MERCURY, ointment of. Sce UN GEN T. 
MEKCURYy, pz/ls of. See PILLS. _ 
MeRrCURY, plaſter . Sec EMFLASTRUM and F © Titi 
MrRcuRY, red precipitate of, is prepared by on e 
the ſolution of mercury in aqua ſortis, OVET 4 geutle 1 1 
when there remains a white mals highly cauſtic * 
calx of mercury: this calx is then calcined with a 105 15 
heat, and becomes firſt brown, then yellow, and * * 
on increaſing the heat, of a deep red colon. e 
red precipitate, but improperly, for it is net 4 6-6 105 
TATE. If the aqua fortis uſed for the diele. : 
been previouſly drawn over from a {mall prope 
the one hundred and twenty-eighth part © . wal 
weight, of ſea-ſalt, the red mals is ſuppoſed * locke! 
ly to aſſume the ſparkling appearance hy, Tex 2 
upon as the characteriſtic of its goodncis. * 10 
ration is employed as an eſcharotic, und Þ intentif 
ointments ws cerates, as a digeflive 3 in hie l 
Mr. Sharp obſerves, that it is very effeciual. in 
MERCURY, white precipitatr £f, Mrxcc kiss“ 441 
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„is is compounded of crude mercury driven 
from ſea-ſalt in a retort, or revived from common 
wh wg Lay and diffolved in aqua fortis; then a brine pre- 
er „ ſpring-water and ſea-ſalt is filtred through a 
ared * F nd the ſolution of mercury dropped gradually 
PP bine whence there is a white powder preci- 
_— k 1, which is to be waſhed from all its acrimony with 
Pc ſimple N water, or warm ſpring-water, and 

err led. 

2 _— precipitate of the ſhops, uſually called 
Ee Yitate. Its operation is moſtly by ſtool, ſome- 

ile precip? : 1 : . . . . 

times by vomit 3 and it will ſalivate, if ordered according- 

ly. It i recommended by Boerhaave as one of the belt 
of the mercurials, and ſaid, in doſes of tliree grains, to 
urec aud vomit gently. It appears, however, too cor- 

Gre for internal uſe; and it is indeed corroſive to ſuch 

2, 23 fo be employed by the farriers for an eſcha- 
ratic. Spirit of ſal ammoniac, or other volatile alkalies, 
dropt into a filtercd ſolution of ſublimate, abſorb a part 
of the acid, and the mercury, retaining fo little as to be 
indiſſoluble, renders the liquor milky, and ſubſides, on 
ſtanding, in form of a fine white powder, which waſhed 
by repeated affuſions of hot water, becomes infipid, and 
i; the white mercurial precipitate, of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopcia. If an equal weight of crude fal ammoniac 
be difolved along with the ſublimate, fixed alkalis, added 
to this ſolution, extricate the volatile alkali of the fal 
ammoniac, and the precipitate, which is that of the 
London Pharmacopceia, proves the ſame, as if the vola- 
tile alkali alone had been added in its pure ſtate. This 
white precipitate 15 ru mixed with pomatums for 
the itch, and other foulneſſes of the ſkin ; for which 
purpoſe, 1t 15 neceilary at the ſame time to keep the body 
laxative, and to take ſomething inwardly to take hold of 
the mercurial principles, and prevent their railing ſaliva- 
tion, which they may otherwiſe do. 

Mircunry, cerreſtet ſablimute of, MERCURIUS ſublimatus 
erro/ous, is a compound of forty parts of quick-ſiiver, 
rubbed with one part or more of ſublimate already made, 
till it is divided into minute grains, then ground with 
twenty-eight parts of nitre, then with thirty-three of 
common lult, and afterwards, for a little time longer, 
with ſixty-ſix of calcined green vitriol: the mixture is 
then put into a matrals, and that ſet in a furnace with a 
ſan neut, under which a fire being kept to its greateſt 
height for twelve or fifteen hours, the mercury will be 
ſublimed, and itick to the top of the veſſel 
Mr. Boulduc deſcribes an eaty manner of making corro- 
five ſublimate. He pours equal quantities of quick-filver 
and depllegmated oil of vitriol into a retort, then draws 
off part of t!:e acid, which does not incorporate with 
the quick={ilver z the fire is continued till the white maſs 
of G&ftlved mercury is dry, when he ſpeedily mixes it 
with cqual parts of dried ſea- ſalt, and ſublimes it in the 
common way. 

If the maſs obtained by inſpiſſating a ſolution of mercury 

in aqua fortis, be powdered and mixed with equal its 

weight of dried ſea-falt, and the mixture put into a 

matrats, of which it may fill nearly one half, and ſet in 

a land heat gradually increaſed, almoſt all the mercary 

will be ſatiated with the marine acid, and form with it a 

laline compound, which being ſublimed, concretes into 

a white maſs called corre/ive ſublimate. If the vitriolic 

acid be uſed inſtead of the nitrous, the event will be the 

lame ; in the one caſe a ſal catharticus will be formed; 
in the other a nitrum cubicum. 

this ſublimate is a violent eſcharotic, and eats away 
proud fleth ; half a dram of it diſſolved in a pint of lime- 
water, turns it yellow, which is then called phagedentc 

Vater z it is uſed to waſh ulcers, and tetterous eruptions. 

ſtronger ſolution, made by boiling the ſame quantity 

4 2 ſublimate, with equal its weight of alum, 

. 4? ” eee water, till half the liquor is walted, 

"erty 37 t water applied to the ſame purpoſe. 

eg wag 0 chis corroſixe preparation, properly diluted, 
hoe — i og wk on internally. Boerhaave relates, 

Fae 4 ; : diflolved in an ounce of water, and a 

3 is ex ſoftened with ſyrup of violets, 

en 25 or thrice a day, it will erſorm, wonders in 

rouphe X empers reputed incurable. Van Swieten 

. _ mo eneral uſe, for the cure of ve- 

is pet . diſlolves a grain of the ſublimate 

lili. ices of proof ſpirit, but rectified ſpirit 
from ane ©, pong e and gives of this ſolution 
medicine T ”Y poonfuls twice a day, continuing the 
with'a low d ong as any of ; the tymptoms remain, 
Say is and plentiful dilution. There are many 
de s Mm the London Medical Obf. and Inq. of the 


lucceſs of this method. 


ERCURY 01 $04 7 0 
dulcis, or ſweet ſublimate of. MErcuRivus ſublimatus 
corrottye a wy alba, is a compoſition of the preceding 

wimate with crude mercury, ground together 


10 
a degre 


6 


till no mercury appear, and then put into a bolt-head, 
well ſtopped, «nd ſet in alſand- heat, with a gentle fire, for 
the ſpace of two hours; which heat is to be then increaſed 
for three hours longer, and, laſtly, made very ſtrong, 
for as much more. When this is cold, the glaſs 1s broken, 
and the ſublimate ſeparated from the liohe flowers at top, 
and the duſt at bottom. This is then powdered afreſh, 
and the operation repeated in the ſame mannerthreetimes. 
If it be Eher repeated, to a ſixth time, it is called c A- 
LOMEL. BY 
The college of Edinburgh direQs the ſublimation to be 
W ee three or four times; that of London, ſix times. 
ercurius dulcis in large doſes, with cinnabar of anti- 
mony, is recommended in nervous diſeaſes, palſy, he- 
miplegia, epilepſy, and apoplexy. Med. Ef}. Edinb. 
Mr. Dictericus gives us theſe rules for knowing whether 
ſublimate 1s ſolficiently edulcorated in making mercurius 
dulcis. If after rubbing the mercury on gold, the gold 
becomes only pale, and not white, the mercury is dulci- 
fied enough; or if ſweet mercury becomes black when 
mixed with lime-water, it is fit ſor uſe; but if either 
the gold becomes white, or the mercury is of a brown- or 
ellow colour, after mixing with lime-water, it is not 
{uthciently dulcified. Commerc. Norem. 1737, hebd. 
29. ſect. 2. 
Maercurius dulcis appears to be the beſt and ſafeſt of the 
mercurial preparations that can be taken in a ſolid form : 
as a ſialagogue, five, ten, and ſometimes fifteen grains, 
made into a bo.us or pills, are repeated every night or 
oftener, till the ptyaliſm begins: as an alterative, it is 
given from one to two or three 2 It generally an- 
ſwers beſt in ſmall doſes, which may be repeated with 
due caution, every evening, for a conſiderable time 
without inconvenience. 


M+RCURY, emetic yellow, mercurius emeticus flayus, a name 


given in the late London Diſpenſatory to the mercurial 
preparation commonly known by the name of TURBITH 
mineral. 


M+RcuRY, fixing of. The ſuppoſition of a ſympathy be- 


tween mercury and gold has been the great baſis of the 
attempts of the alchemiſts of all times, toward the mak- 
ing gold of it. But if they mean that the common mer- 
cury has this ſympathy with gold, the contrary is proved 
by that remarkable proceſs, in which it appears that mer- 
cury will incaleſce with that metal. If they mean that 
mercury which they call the ſeed of metals, it is hard to 
offer any thing in argument againſt it, this being a ſort of 
ideal ſubſtance which nobody has yet ſeen. It is much 
diſputed by the alchemiſts, whether there be or be not 
any ſuch thing as mercury that will heat or incaleſce with 
— or produce a ſenſible heat in the maſs, on being 
only ſimply mixed with that metal reduced to ſine parts. 
It has been ſaid by ſome, that thoſe mercuries which they 
call mercurii corporum, that is, ſuch as have been extract- 
ed from the complete metals by certain proceſſes, which 
they keep as inviolable ſecrets, will incaleſce on the mix- 
ture with gold; and on this they build their proceſſes, 
But the negative part of the queſtion is more generally 
maintained, the famous mercur ies of metals being held as 
non-entities with them; and even the ſearchers after 
tranſmutation of metals have in general acknowledged, 
that they themſelves never ſaw any ſuch incaleſcence of 
mercury with gold, Rough they had heard others ſpeak of 
it as a thing they had ſeen. A mercury, however, was 
ſame years ago produced before the Royal Society, which 
in the hands of the preſident himſelf, on the faixeſt trial, 
did incaleſce with that metal. Phil. Tranſ Ne 122. 
Among the ſeveral methods recommended for the fixin 
this fluid metal into ſolid ſilver, oil of talc, and oil of the 
human fxces, are the moſt ſtrongly aſſirmed to be the 
infallible mediums. 'The firſt of theſe which has been 
ſo much miſunderſtood, by reaſon of its name, as to be 
ſearched for in the ſtone talc, is truly an oil prepared 
from the flowers of zink. Sce O:/ of 'TaLc. 

The other is required to be clear and colourleſs as water, 
and without any ill ſmell. Theſe were qualities ſo dith- 
cultly to be found in an oil of that feetid matter, that both 
the one and the other of theſe oils were looked upon by 
many as impraCticable proceſſes But after the firſt had 
been made by two or three chemiſts, Mr. Homberg at 
length hit upon the laſt, but without finding any the leaſt 
tendency to ſuch an effect in it, or any change at all pro- 
duced by it on merry, after ever ſo long digeſtion, or 
ever ſo many proceſſes. Mem. Acad, Par. 1711. See 
PHil0SOPHER'S Store, 


M+&RCURY, animatcd, is quick-ſilver impregnated with ſome 


ſubtile and ſpirituous particles; ſo as to render it capable 
of growing hot when mingled with gold. 


MEkcCURY, or MERCURY of bodies, is alſo uſed by chemiſts 


to denote the third of the principles or elemcnts of na- 

tural bodics, called alſo ſpirit. 

In this ſenſe, mercury is defined the moſt ſubtile, light, 
| volatile, 


MER 


volatile, penetrating, and active part of all bodies. See | 
SPIRIT. | 

Mercury of life, mercurius vitae, may _—_— Mr. 
Boyle, be moderated in its evacuating quality, by con- 
tinually ſtirring it in a flat glazed earthen veſſel, over a 
fire, till it emits no fumes, and turns of a grey colour; 
and he thinks this is the mercurius vitæ purgans ſo often 
mentioned by Riverius. Boyle, Works abr. vol. i. p. 74- 
Mr. Godfrey obſerves that what is called mercurius vite, 
prepared of ſublimate mercury and antimony, has no mer- 
cury in it, but is the reguline part of the antimony, with 
the acid of the ſublimate ; and what remains is the mer- 
eury formed into cinnabar by the ſulphur of the anti- 
mony. See ALGAROT. 

MercuRy of metals, or of the philoſophers, is a pure fluid 
ſubſtance in form of common running mercury, ſaid to be 
found in all mercury, and capable of being extracted from 
the ſame. 

The notion of mercury of metals is founded on the com- 
mon ſyſtem of the chemiſts, that mercury or quickfilver 
is the baſis or matter of all metals; and that metals are 
only mercury fixed by a certain ſulphur. 

Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he had a way of drawing a true 
running mercury, or quickſilver, from antimony. 

MrrcuRy alſo ſerves as a title for books, and papers of 
news; ſo called from the heathen deity Mercury, ſup- 

oſed the meſſenger of the gods. 

hus we have monthly mercuries; and the French have 
a gallant mercury, &c. 
In the like ſenſe, mercury is alſo figuratively applied to 
perſons who make it their buſineſs to collect news, or to 

#4 run about and diſtribute it. 

7 MeRcuRY, in Heraldry, denotes the purple colour in the 

|: coats of ſovereign princes. 

lk | Mercury, in Mythology, the ſon of Jupiter and Maia. He 

was the god of merchandize, and therefore was ſome- 

4 times painted with a wand in his left hand, and a bag of 

[ i money in his right. He was alſo the god of eloquence, 

4 and the meſſenger of the gods; he is pictured therefore 

''F with a herald's ſtaff in his hand, entwined with two 

| i ſnakes; wings on his feet, to ſhew his ſpeed; and a 


broad-brimmed beaver with wings. He had a general 

. power delegated to him, by Jupiter, of conducting the 
is ſouls of men to their proper place, after their parting 
| from the body; and reconduCting them to our world 
| again, when there was any particular occaſion for it. He 
. was, moreover, the god of all gainful arts; whence the 
proverb, 0g dH, i. e. commune lucrum; eſpecially of 
things found by chance: the inventor of the lyte, and of 
the exerciſe of wreſtling. He was the patron of thieves, 
having himſelf been expert that way; and the guide of 
travellers, for which reaſon he had ſtatues four ſquare 
ſet up to him in croſs roads. See 'TrRMINUs. There are 
1 ſeveral marks whereby Mercury may be known; among 
| which we mayreckon the lightneſs and agility of his perſon 
as the chief; but the moſt remarkable of his diſtinguiſhing 
1 attributes are his petaſus, or winged cap; the talaria, or 
wings to his feet; and his wand, with two ſerpents about 

it, which they call his caduceus. Sometimes he is alſo re- 

preſented with the chlamys, ſaſtened over his ſhoulders 

| on his breaſt, and floating behind him in the air. He is 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by his ſword, with which he killed 
| Argus, called Harpe. As the make of Mercury ſeems 
i to be all intended r lightneſs and diſpatch, the ancients 
| might borrow this idea of him from his planetary charac- 
| ter: thus Lucan, Pharſal. i. v. 663. in ſpeaking of Men- 
| cury, as the guiding intelligence of a planet, marks the 
| ſwiftneſs of his motion. 
| 


Mucux is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Torricelliau ex- 
periment, Or BAROMETER. 
'Though mercury be not ordinarily ſuſtained in a tube 
above the height of twenty- eight or twenty-nine inches; 
5 yet M. Huygens has found, that mercury well purged, 
5 and in a cloſe ſtill place, will be ſuſtained to the height 
Il! of ſeventy-two inches. See ToRRICELLIAN. 
il MERCY, in Law. Sce M1sER1CORDIA. 
it MERDESENGI, in the Materia Medica of the Arabians, a 
(1 name given by Serapio to litharge. Avicenna calls this 
| | | ſubſtance MARD Ac, and it has been erroneouſly ſuppoſed 


from this, that mardac and mardeſengi were not the ſame 
ſubſtance ; but this is a falſe conjecture. 


| MERDIVORZ, from merda, dung, and vore, I devour, 
1 the dung-eaters, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
| | authors to ſeveral flies which feed on excrements of diffe- 
| | 

\ 


rent animals. Of theſe there are three kinds very com- 
mon among us: 1. the COPROPHAGOs, which is of a dun 
colour, with a reddiſh head, and a white ſtreak along 
the middle of it; 2. the red dung-fHy, which has filvery 
wings, a red body, and black ſhoulders; and, 3. the 
„ green one, which is of a very glittering hue, and has ſil- 
i} very wings. 
: 


Mxnipiax, in Geography, is a great circle, as 


MERCGANSER, in Ornithology, the name of a large water- 


MER 


fowl, called in Engliſh, the goo/ander 
the Harle. . Ons ON by "one 1, 
his is the MERGUsS nerganſer in the Lin 

the bill of the male of this les is n 3 
long, narrow, and finely ſerrated; the colour 75 
bill as well as of the irides is red ; the head js * » 
the feathers on the hind part long and looſe ; 8 
black, finely gloſſed with green; the upper part py 
neck the ſame ; the lower part and under fide of the - 
of a fine pale yellow; the upper part of the back 1 


inner ſcapulars are black; the lower part of the back and 


tail are aſh- coloured; the tail conſiſts of eighteen f 

thers ; the greater quill-feathers are black, the lefler whin 
ſome of which are edged with black ; the coverty at — 
ſetting on of the wings are black; the reſt white. 7 
the legs of a deep orange colour; The female of hy 
ſpecies is called ÞUnD1yER. Theſe bitds frequent a. 
rivers and freſh waters, eſpecially in hard winters . bn ' 
are never ſcen inthe ſouthern parts of Great Britain * 
ſummer, when they retire far north to breed. They 8 
great divers, and live on fiſh. Their fleſh is = 


ext 
rank, and ſcarce eatable. Pennant. emely 


MERETRIX, among the Romans. The meretrice; were 


the better ſort of courtezans, and differed much from th 

profiibulz, or common proſtitutes, who had bills or E 
ſcriptions, tituli, over their doors, and were ready at all 
times to entertain their cuſtomers ; whereas the merci 
entertained none but at night. 

The meretrices were diſtinguiſhed from the matrong b 
their dreſs, being obliged to wear the t9g2 and ſhort ty. 
nics, like thoſe of the men; whereas the matrons wor: 
the /o/a, which was a garment that reached down to their 
feet, as did likewiſe their palla, or outer robe. 


MERGEN, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 


to expreſs CORAL. 


MERGER, in Law, is where a leſſer eſtate in lands, &c. is 


drowned in the greater; as, if the fee comes to tenant for 
years or life, the particular eſtates are me; ged in the fee: but 
an eſtate tail cannot be merged in an citate fee; for no 
eſtate in tail can be extinct, by the acceſſion of a greater 
eſtate to it. If a leſſor, who had the fee, marries with 
the leſſee for years, this is no merger, becauſe he hath 
the inheritance in his own, and the leaſe in right of his 
wife. And where a man hath a term in his own right, 
and the inheritance deſcends to his wife, ſo that he hath 
a freehold in her right, the term is not merged or drowned. 


MERGUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornitholagy, the name 


of a diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the an. 
The diſtinguiſhing charactetiſtic of this genus is, that 
the beak is ſomewhat cylindric, and has a crooked point, 
The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Ray, are 
theſe : the feet are webbed, the three fore-toes being con 
netted by a membrane, but the hinder-toe is leſt looſe; 
the beak is narrow, hooked at the end, and ſerrated, 
Of this genus are the MERGANSER, the mergus cucu!!s- 
tus, with a globoſe creſt, white on the ſides, with a black 
margin, the body blackiſh on the upper part and whitiſh cn 
the lower; the feet and beak are black: this is alſo called 
anas criſtatus, and bird of the wind : it is found in Ame- 
rica: the albellus, of Aldrovand, called mergus cirratys 
major, the greater creſted diver, and mergus Rhein, the 
diver of the Rhine, and commonly known in England by 
the name of the sMEW: the head is adorred with 
long creſt, white above and black beneath; the forchead i 
marked with a large oval black ſpot ; the body is white, 
the back and temples black, and the wings are variegated 
with black and white; it feeds on fiſh, and is very com- 
mon on our coaſts : the mergus ſerrator, or ſerula of the 
Venetians : the mergus caſtor, with an aſh-coloured crelt 
the lower part of the body ferruginous, white throat, and 
beak and feet blackiſh : and the mergus mimnutus, with the 
head of a light grey colour, and an oval black ſpot fron 
beyond the eyes to the bill, and a white ſpot under the eyc- 
Ray makes this to be the female of the a/be/lus, which 
it greatly reſembles, though it is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of /ough diver, 


Menus cirratus minor, in Ornitholegy, a name by which 


Geſner calls the capo negro, a ſpecies of duck, called 
Engliſh the ufted DUCK. 


MERIDIAN, in A/tronomy, a great circle of the ſphere, 


paſſing through the zenith, nadir, and poles of the 
world, croſſing the equinoQtial at right angles, * 
dividing the ** into two hemiſpheres, the one eaſterN 
and the other weſtern. Tal 
Or, the meridian is a vertical circle, as A Z BN / 4 
” bop fig. G.) paſſing through the poles of the wo 
and Q. 1 
It is called meridian, from the Latin mer idies, 19% ol 1 
day, becauſe when the ſun is in this circle, it 1 nool 
thoſe places ſituate under it. pAQD 


the 


f 
(Tab. Geography, fig. 7.) paſſing 8 che poles . 


MER 


rin P and Q and any given place at Z. So that we 

. of the terreſtrial meridian is in the plane of the 
1 

ner the meridian inveſts the whole earth, there 
Hence, : | laces ſituated under the fame meridian. 
5 85 gh i110 noon-tide whenever the centre of the ſun 
And ni 75 +idian of the heavens and as the ner idian of 
- Ig rh % in the plane of the ſormer; it follows, that 
gg Sn it the ſame time, in all places ſituate under 
. 1 has meridians 3. There are as many meridians on 
2 e get thete are points conceived in the 3 
In eſfect, the meridians always change, as you change | he 
Jongitude of the place; and may be ſaid to be inhnite 3 
* „ reſpec live place from caſt to welt having its reſpec- 
. ian. 
ail — in ob is that from which the reſt are account- 
ed, reckoning from welt to eaſt. The firſt meridian 1s 
the beginning of longitude. ; a 5 
The fixingof the firſt meridian is a matter merely arbitrary; 
and hence different perſons, nations, and ages, have ſixcc 
it differently; whence ſome confution has ariſen in 
geography: The rule among the ancients was, to make 
it paſs through the place farthelt to the weſt that was 
known. But the moderns knowing, that there is no 
ſuch place in the earth as can be eſteemed the moſt 
welterly, the way of computing the longitudes ot places 
from one fixed point is much laid aſide. 
ptole my aumed the merid:an that 2 through the 
ſartheſt of the Canary Iſlands as his firſt meridion;, that 
being the moſt weſtern place of the world then known. 
After him, as more countries were diſcovered in that 
quarter, the firſt meridian was removed farther off. The 
Arabian geographers choſe to fix the firſt meridian upon 
the utmoſt ſhore of the weſtern ocean. Some fixed it to 
the ifland of St. Nicholas near Cape Verd ; Hondius to 
the ifle of St. James; others to the iſland of Del Corvo, 
one of the Azores; becauſe on that iſland the magnetic 
needle, at that time, pointed directly north, without any 
variation ; and it was not then known that the variation 
of the needle is itſelf ſubject to variation. | he lateſt 
geographers, particularly the Dutch, have pitched on the 
Pike of Tencriffe ; others on the ifle of Palm, another of 
the Canaries; and, laſtly, the French, by command of 
theig king, on the iſland of Pero, another of the Cana- 
ries. 
But, without much regard to any of theſe rules, our 
geogtaphers and map- makers frequently aſſume the me- 
zidian of rhe place where they live, or the capital of their 
country for a ſitſt meridian z and thence reckon the lon- 
gitudes of their places. 
"The aſtronomers in their calculations uſually chooſe the 
meoidian of the place where their obſervations are made, 
for their ſirſt meridian; as Ptolemy at Alexandria; 'Ty- 
cho Brahe at Uranibouryg ; Riccioli at Bologna; Mr. 
Flamſtced 2t the royal obſervatory at Greenwich ;z and 
the French at the obſervatory at Paris. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, there is a ſuggeſtion, 
that the e {dans vary in time. This ſcems very pro- 
bable, from the old meridian line in the church of St. 
Petronio at Bologna, which is ſound to vary no leſs than 
eight degrees from the true meridian of the place at this 
ume; and from that of Tycho at Uranibourg, which M. 
Picart obſerves, varies eighteen minutes ſrom the modern 
meridian. If there be any thing of truth in this hint, 
Dr. Wallis lay?, the change muit ariſe from a change of 
the terreſtrial poles (here on earth, of the earth's diurnal 
motion), not of their pointing to this or that of the 
fixed ſtars: for if the poles of the diurnal motion remain 
fixed to the ſame place on the earth, the meridians, which 
paſs through thete poles, mult remain the fame. 

ut the notion of the changes of the meridian ſeems over- 
thrown by an obſervation of M. Chazelles, of the French 
Academy of Sciences, who, when in Egypt, found that 
the four ſides of a pyramid built three thoufand years ago 
Rul looked very exactly to the four cardinal points. 3 
pelition which can never be looked upon as fortuitous ! 
g 3 of a $1004, or /prere, is the brazen circle, in 
th ber 3 hangs and turns. 
ſixty de = 2 lour nineties, or three hundred and 
At * oo eginning at the equinoCtial : on it, each 
counted this 0 Me on the ccleſtial gludes, is 
. on and north declination of the tun OI 
north and ooh e terreſtrial globe, the latitude of place» 
led the ark. There are two points on this circle, 
through CA Fe and a diameter, continued from thence 
the earth 3 of either globe, is called the axis of 
turn round, ceavens, on which they are tuppoicd to 

wi bk proves there are uſually thirty-ſix mcri- 
tor, or theow opts rough every tenth degtee ot the Cqua- 

he uſes of oh wy tenth degree of longitude, 

Vor.. III. No ph e ate, to tet the globes to any par- 


24. 


ticular latitude, to ſhew the ſun's or a ſtar's declination. 
right aſcenſion, greateſt altitude, &c. | 
ERIDIAN e, an arch, or part, of the mcridian of the 
place, terminated each way by the horizon. 

Or, a meridian line is the interſeQtion of the plane of the 
meridian of the place with the plane of the horizon, vul- 
garly called a 19th and forth line, becauſe its direction is 
from one pole towards the other. 

The ule of a meridian line in aſtronomy, geography, 
dialling, &c. is very great, and onits exaQtnels all depends; 
whence infinite pains have been taken by divers aſtio- 
nomers to fix it to the utmoſt preciſion. NI. Caſſini 
has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a mer:dian line drawn on the 
pavement of the church of S. Petronio, at Bologna, the 
largeſt and moſt accurate in the world ; being 120 feet 
in length. In the roof of this church, a thouſand inches 
above the pavement, is a little hole, through which the 
ſun's image, when in the meridia, falling upon the line, 
marks his progreſs all the year. When finiſhed, M. Caſ- 
ſini, by a public writing, informed the mathematicians of 
Europe, of a new oracle of Apollo, or the ſun, eſtab— 
liſhed in a temple, which might be conſulted, with en- 


tire confidence, as to all difficulties in aſtionomy. Sce 
GNOMON. 


Zo draw a MERIDIAN line. Knowing the ſouth quarter 


pretty nearly, obſerve the altitude FE Tal. Aſtronomy, 


#f13.8.) of ſome ſtar on the eaſtern fide thereot, not far 


from the meridian HZ RN : then, keeping the qua- 
qrant firm on its axis, ſo as the plummet may till cut 
the ſame degree, only directing it to the weſtern ſide of 
the meoidian, wait till you find the ſtar has the fame al- 
titude as before, F e. Laſtly, biſect the angle E Ce, 
formed by the interſeQtion of the two planes wherein 
the quadrant is placed at the time of the two obſerva- 
tions, by the right line HR. This HB is a meridian 
line. 
Or thus: on an horizontal plane, from the ſame centre 
C Hg. 9.) deſcribe ſeveral arches of circles B A, 6 a, &c. 
and on the fame center C erect a ſtyle, or gnomon, per- 
pendicular to the plane A CB, a ſoot or half a ſoot long. 
About the twenty-firſt of June, between the hours of 
nine and eleven in the morning, and between one and 
three in the afternoon, obſerve the points B, &, &c. A, a, 
wherein the ſhadow of the ſtyle terminates. Biſect the 
arches AB, ab, &c. in D, a, &c. If then the ſame 
right line DE biſe all the arches AB, @ 6, &c. it will 
be the meridian line ſought. 
In regard the extremity of the ſhadow is ſomewhat hard 
to determine, it is beſt to have the ſtyle flat at top, and 
to drill a little hole, noting the lueid ſpot projected by it on 
the arches AB and ab, inſtead of the extremity of the 
ſhadow. Otherwiſe the circles may be made with yel- 
low, inſtead of black, &c. 
A good meridian line for regulating clocks and watches 
may be had by the following method: make 2 round 
hole, almoſt a quarter of an inch in diameter, in a thin 
plate of metal; and fix the plate in the top of a ſouth 
window, in ſuch a manner. that it may recline from the 
zenith at an angle equal to the co-latitude of your place, 
as nearly as you can gueſs ; for then the plate will face 
the fun directly at noon, on the equinoCtial days. Let 
the ſun thine freely through the hole into the room, 
previouily darkened ; and hang a plumb-line to the cei!- 
ing of the room, at leaſt five or fix feet from the win- 
dow, in ſuch a place as that the ſun's rays, tranſmitted 
through the hole, may fall upon the line when it is noon 
by the clock; and having marked the ſaid place on the 
ceiling, take away the line. Having adjuſted a fliding- 
bar tw a dove-tail groove, in a piece of wood about 
cighteen inches long, and fixed a hook into the middie 
v1 the har, nail the wood to the above mentioned place 
in the ceiling, parallel to the fide of the room in which 
the wincow is; the groove and bar being towards the 
lor. Then hang the plumb-line upon the hook in the 
bar, the weight or plummet reaching almoſt to the 
oor : when this is done, find the true ſolar time, and 
thereby regulate your clock or watch. Then, at the 
moment of next noon by the clock, when the ſun thines, 
move the thding-bar in the groove until the thacow ot 
the plumb-line biſccts the image of the ſun on the floor, 
wall, or on a white ſcreen placed on the north ſide 04 
the line; the plummet or weight at the end of the line 
hanging tceely in a pail of water, placed beiow it on cha 
lor. By repeated correclions, on the tollowing days, 
with the ſun and clock, this method may be broughe to 
a very great exactneſs. This Meridian {ne will not otity 
be ſullicient for the regulation of clocks and waiches, 
to the true mean time, by equation tabies, but alſo for 
moſt allionomical purpoſes, Verguiou's Lect. on clecs 
Subjects, &c. lect. x. 
Several authors bave invented particular inſtruments and 
methods ior the deſcribing of moe wan ni or rather 
5 . 104 
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OV, drawn perpendicularly through the point C, O V 


Mrx&rDian line, on a dial, is a right line ariſing from the 


XIERIDIANS aliitude of the ſun or ſtars is, their altitude 


To take the MERIDIAN altitude with a quadrant. If the po- 


MER 


for determining equal altitudes of the ſun in the eaſtern 
and weſtern parts of the heavens ; as Mr. Grey, Dr. 
Detham, &c. in the Philoſophical Tranſactions But as 
the former of the methods above delivered ſufhces for 
aſtronomical bbſervations, and the latter for more ordi— 
nary occaſions, we ſhall forbear to give any deſcriptions 
thereof. 

From what has been ſhewu it is evident, that whenever 
the ſhadow of the ſtyle covers the inline, the centre 
of the ſun is in the meridian; and therefore it is then 
noon. And hence the uſe of a meridian line in adjuſt- 
ing the motion of clocks, &c. to the fun. 

Hence alſo, if the meridian line be biſected by a right line 


will be the interſection of the Meridian, and firit vertical; 
and, conſequently, O will ſhew the eaſt point, and Y the 
welt. 

Laſtly, if a ſlyle be etected perpendicularly in any other 
horizontal plane, and a ſignal be given when the ſhadow 
of the ſiyle covers the meridian line drawn in anothe! 
plane, noting the apex, or extremity, of the ſhadow 
projected by the ſtyle, a line drawn from that point 
through that wherein the ſtyle is raiſed, will be a me- 
tidian line. 

One meridian line being given, another may be drawn 
upon another horizontal plane by the following method : 
hang a thread with a plummet exactly over the ſouth 
end of the meridian line given, and another thread with 
a plummet over the ſouth end of the plane upon which 
the meridian line is to be drawn , let one perſon obterve 
at noon the moment when the ſhadow of the firſt thread 
fails exactly upon the meridian given, and let another 
obſerver, at the ſame time, mark two diſtant points in 
the ſhadow of the ſecond thread : a line drawn through 
thoſe points is the meridian line required. By the fame 
method may a meridian line be found upon a ſouth wall, 
by marking two points in the ſhadow of a thread huny 
at a little diſtance from it: if the meridiaus are near, 
he that obſerves the ſhadow of the firſt thread may Jet 
the other know the moment it falls upon the meridia! 
line by ſaying now : if they are far diſtant, it ſhould be 
done by the motion of the hand, becauſe ſound takes 
ſome time to paſs from one place to another. The me- 
ridian line is the baſis of aſtronomical obſervations : a 


meridian line being found, there may be placed over it a | 


quadrant or ſextant in ſuch a manner, that though it be 
moved up or down to give it different elevations, in or- 
der to view through the fights of it the celeſtial bodies 
at their different altitudes ; yet the plane of that ſide of 
the in{trument upon which the degrees are marked ſhall 
continue all the while in the plane of the meridian. Of 
this kind is the MURAL «arc in the royal ORSERVA- 
TORY at Greenwich. 5Sce MERIDIAN altitude. 


interſection of the merid;a of the place with the plane 
of the dial. 

This is the line of twelve o'clock, and from hence the 
diviſion of the hour-linc begins. 


or by the magnetical poles; to which the magnetic needle 
or needle ot the mariners compaſs, if not otherwiſe hin- 
dered, conforms itſelf, 


when in the meridian of the place where they are obſerved, 
See ALTITUDE. 
To take the MERIDIAN altitude of the ſtars. Aſtrono— 
mers make two principal kinds of obſervations of the 
ſtars, the one when they are in the meridian, and the 
other when in vertical circles. 
For meridian obſervations there are two inſtruments prin- 
cipally uſed, the quadrant and gnomon. 


ſition of the meridian be known, and the plane of an aſtro- 
nomical quadrant be placed in the meridian line, by 
means of the plumb-line ſuſpended at the centre, the 
meridian altitudes of the ſtars, which are the principal 
obſervations whereon the whole art of aſtronomy is 
founded, may caltly be determined. | 
The meridian altitude of a ilar may likewiſe be had by 
means of a pendulum-clock, iſ the exact time of the ſtar's 
paſſage by the meridian be known. Now it mult be ob- 
ſerved, that ſtars have the fame altitude for a minute 
before and aſter their paſſage by the meridian, if they be 
not in or near the zenith; but if they be, their altitudes 
mult be taken every minute when they are near the e- 
ridianz and then their greateſt aititudes will be the e- 
ridian altitudes fought. 
As to the manner of obſerving, it is found very difficult 
to place the vane of the quadrant in the merid7un exact. 
ly enough to take the meridian altitude of a ſtar; for, 
unleſs there be a convenient place, aud a wall, where 


MzRrIDIAN, magnctical, is 2 great circle, paſſing through | 


MER 


the quadrant may be firmly faſtened in the plane of the 


meridian, which is not eafily had, we ſhall no: have th 
true potition of the meridian proper to obſerve the f 
It will be much eafier, therefore, on ſevera] Sig 
to uſe the portable quadrant, by which the altitade d 
the ſtar may be obſerved a little before its paſſ; Fx 
the meridian, every minute, till its greateſt thine 
found, Here, though we have not the true poſition of 
the meridian by this means, yet we have the ; 
meridian altitude of the ſtar. 

Though this method, in the general be very good, and 
free of any ſenſible error; yet, in caſe a {tar paſſes 
the meridian near the zenith, it proves ſomewhar dete 
tive; for in theſe kinds of obſervations, the inconvenien: 
ltuation of the obſerver, the variation of the ſtar's 271 
muth ſeveral vegrres in a little time, the alteration of 
the inſtrument, and the difficulty of replacing it vertices. 
ly, will prevent the obſervations from being made ofters; 
than in every four minutes; but in each minute the my 
ticude vaties about fifteen minutes of a degree, {9 that 
there will be the difference of a degree in the ſtar's 1 
titude between each obſervation. In ſuch cafes, hive, 
fore, it will be better to have the true poſition of th. 
meridian, or the exact time wherein the [tar paſſes the 
mer:dian, in order cither to place the infirument in the 
meridian, or to obſerve the altitude of the ſtar the my. 
ment it paſſes the meridian. 


appaten: 


. " * | Fic 5 - 7 Ul 
To find the Mt:r1D1AN altitude of the ſun, Q. Uy a gnamin, 


ſee GNOMON. By other means, fee ALTitope, 


Me#r1DIAN teleſcope. Sec 'DELESCOPE, 
To meaſure the degrees of the MERIDIAN. See Decker, 
To bſerue the tranſits, cr paſſages of the heaven'y bodies ar 


the plane of the MERIDIAN. A meridian line being found, 
hang two threads with plummets exactly over it, at 4 
little diſtance from one another, and they will be in th. 
the plane of the meridan + if you place your exe cloſ- 
to one of the threads, in ſuch a manner that you male 
it cover the other, and beth appear as one thread ; when 
a ſtar is behind the threads, it is in the Meridian. Ir 
the fame method the ſun may be viewed. through 
ſmoaked glaſs; when the threads paſs through his cen- 
ter, he is in the meridian: but the beſt way of obſerr- 
ing the ſun, moon, ſtars, or planets, is through a teleſcope 
placed in the mer ian, with two croſs hairs, one of which 
is in a vertical, the other in a horizontal poſition ; 
when the vertical hair paſſes through the center of the 
ſun he is in the Meridian. 


MERIDIANI, in Antiquity, is a name which the Romans 


gave to a kind of gladiators, who entered the arena 
about noon, after the beſtiarii (who fought in the morn» 
ing againſt beaſts) had finiſhed. See GLADIATog. 
They were thus called from meridies, i. e. uon, the time 
when they exhibited their ſhews. 

The meridiani were a fort of artleſs combatants, who 
fought man with man, ſword in hand : hence Seneca 
takes occaſion to obſerve, that the combats of the morn- 
ing were full of humanity, compared with thoſe which 
foliowed. 7 


MERIDIONAL dance, in Navigation, the fame with 


departure, or eating and weſting , being the difference 
of longitude between the meridian, under which the 
ſhip now is, and any other meridian, which the wi 
under beſore. 


MER1D1ONAL parts, mils, or minutes, in Nac ination, ate 


the parts by which the meridians in a Afcrcattr's CHART 
do increafe, as the parallels of latitude decreaie. 

The co-ſine of the latitude of any place being equal s 
the radius, or ſemidiameter, of that parallel; rhere!ore, 
in the true ſea-chart, or nautical planiſphere, this radius 
being the radius of the cquinoctial, or whole ne, c. 
ninety degrees, the mer:idigqual parts at each degree ct 
latitude muſt increaſe, as the ſecants of the arch cot- 
tained between that latitude, and the equinoQtial, do de- 
creaſe, | | 
In order to underſtand this, it is neceſſary to confulel 
1. that the diſtance between any two meridians 35 l 
equator is to their diſtance in any parallel of latituce 3 
radius is to the co-ſine of that latitude. It PDFL, 
Tab. Navigation, fig. 13. repreſent the ſourth pat of 
ſphere ; E being the center, P the pole, ED the races 
of the equator, A B the radius of a parallel of lata 
then each of the arcs PB D, P C4, will repreſent 3 
quadrant of a meridian ; D an arc of the equator; * 
BC an arc of a parallel of latitude : DB expreſſes fe 
latitude, and P B the complement of the Latitude, V O 
right fine is B A. But the circumference 0! 4 ee 
whoſe radius is E ), is to the circumference of a care 
whoſe radius is A B, and conſequen'ly like arc: * 5 
B C, intercepted between the fame two wende py 
ED is to AB, i. e. as radius to the co- fine of the 5 
tude, Whence it is eaſy to cenſtruct a table thes 
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on the degrees of longitude diminiſh in 
See ſuch a table under article DEGREE 


in what proport! 
every latitude. 


of Iatitude: parallel of latitude is to a like part of a 
2- Any preg to the ſecant of the latitude to that 
meridtany Let P D E, Tab. Navigation, fig. 14. repre- 
partie” idrant of a meridian, where P is the pole, and 
ſent 2 2 radius of the equator; AB is the radius of a 
; * latitude, ot the co-ſine of the latitude, whoſe 
* F, and ſecant EC. Then EF: EB. :E D: 
C; or co-ſin. latitude: rad. :: rad. : ſecant of the lati- 
; in that parallel. Therefore, part of a parallel of 
1 is to a like part of the equator as the radius is 
a * of the latitude to that parallel: conſequent- 
ou like parts of the meridian and equator are equal, 
2 art of a parallel of latitude is to a 
reat circles, any par . 
2 art of a meridian, as radius to the ſecant of the 
a arallel. 
* 2 any parallel of latitude, A, from the 
quatot is expteſſed by the ſum of the ſecants of all the 
X between the equator and that parallel. For, as ra- 
40 to tne ſecant of the latitude A, ſo is a diminiſhed 
— of longitude in the latitude A, or a degree of that 
liel to a degree of the meridian : but the degrees of 
latitude, or of the meridian, ate to be lengthened in 
roportion as the degrees of longitude decreaſe; there- 
* as radius to the ſecant of the latitude A, ſo is a 
turn degree of the meridian to a lengthened degree 
in the latitude A; radius being here as unity, and one 
tural degree as unity alſo: therefore, the length of a 
Jooret in any latitude is as the ſecant of that latitude, 
or may be expreſſed by that ſecant : but the diſtance 
of any parallel com the equator is the ſam of al! 
the ſucceſſive arcs between the equator and that pa- 
rajlel; conſequently, the diſtance of that parallel is ex- 
prefied by the fum of the ſecants of all rheſe ares be- 
tween the equator and thatparallel of latitude : and, there- 
fore, by the addition of the ſecants of ſmall arcs, the 
diſtances of the parallels of latitude from the equator are 
obtained. EP : 
The tables, therefore, of meridional parts, in books of 
navigation, are to be made by a continual addition of 
ſecants, calculated in ſome books, as in fir Jonas Moor's 
Tables, Robertſon's Navigation, &c. for every degree 
and minute of latitude z and theſe will ſerve either to 
make or graduate a Mercator's chart, or to work the 
Mercator's ſailing. 
Mr. Wright, to whom we are indebted for this excellent 
diſcovery, made his table for the diviſion of the nauti- 
cal meridian, or the table of meridional parts, as follows: 
the meridional parts for 1 minute he made equal to the 
ſecant of 1 minute; thoſe of 2” equal to the ſum of the 
ſecants of 17 and 2 3; thoſe of 307 equal to the ſum of the 
ſecants of 1', 27, and 3 thoſe of 4' equal to the ſum of 
the meridional parts of 3' and the ſecant of 4'; and fo on 
by a conſtant addition of the ſecants : Mr. Oughtred, fir 
Jonas Moor, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Halley, and others, have 
endeavoured to find methods of conſtructing theſe tables 
with greater accuracy than by the addition of the ſecants 
to every minute. 
To uſe them you muſt enter the table with a degree of 
latitude at the head, and with the minute on the firſt 
column towards the left hand; and in the angle meet- 
ing you will have the meridional parts. 
Having the latitude of two places, to find the meridienal 
miles, or miuutes, between them; conſider whether the 
places be, one under the equinoctial, and the other wide 
Gereotz or the one on the one fide of the equinoctial. and 
the other on the other ; or whether they both lie on the 
{ime fide. 
i one place lic under the equator, the meridional minute 
next under the degree of latitude of the other place, is 
the erben difference of latitude, or latitude inlarged. 
if one be in north, and the other in ſouth latitude, the 
canal minutes, correſponding to the two latitudes, 
os together, give the meridional minutes between 
mem. 
Loth places lying towards the ſame pole, ſubtract the 
elena parts anſwering to the leſs latitude, from 
_ ot the greater, the remainder gives the meridional 
unutes. 
in the Philoſophical Franſactions, No 219, Dr. Halley 
1 given a very curious paper relating to the diviſion of 
* nautical meridian, by a quite different method from 
Mr. Wright's; and containing a method of performing 
ry r of ſailing according to the true chart, by 
— of Brigge's, or the common table of logarithmic 
. _ without a table of meridional parts. Dr. Hal. 
K 0 himſelf of a principle, firſt accidentally diſ- 
ee y Mr. Henry Bond, and publiſhed about the 
of lo 453 that the meridian line was analogous to a ſcale 
garithmic tangents of half the complements of the la- 
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titude. This analogy was ficſt demonſtrated by Mr. James 
Gregory, in his Exercitationes Geometricæ, publiſhed in 
1688, and more elegantly and conciſely by Dr. Halley 
himſelf z who has alſo ſhewn /#b; ſupra) how to apply 
this analogy, by means of any ſyſtem of logarithms, 
for computing the interval of the meridiona parts anſwer- 
ing to any two given latitudes. The reader may find 
this ſubject well illuſtrated by Dr. Robertſon, in his Ele- 
ments of Navigation, book viii. p. 142, &c. See alſo 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. p. 559; &c. 

To find the meridional parts to any ſpheroid, with the ſame 
exactneſs as in a ſphere. 

Let the ſemi-diameter of the equator be to the diſtance 
of the focus of the generating ellipſe, from the center as 
m to 1. Let A repreſent the latitude for which the 
meridional parts are required, the fine of the latitude; 


the radius being unit; find the arc B, whoſe fine is —; 
m 


take the logarithmic tangent of half the complement 
of B, from the common tables; ſubtrat this loga- 
rithmic tarigent from 10.0000000, or the loga- 
rithmic tangent of 45%; multiply the remainder by 


2005:10400 77970, &c. and the product ſubtrated from 


the meridional paits in the ſphere, computed in the uſual 
manner for the latitnde A, will give the meridional parts 
expreſſed in minutes for the ſame latitude in the ſpheroid, 
ee it be oblate. 

xample: if mm : 1 :: 1000: 22, then the greateſt dif- 
ference of the meridional parts in the ſphere and ſpheroid 
is 76.0929 minutes: in other caſes it is found by mul- 
tiplying the remainder above mentioned by 1174.c78. 
When the ſpheroid is oblong, the difference of the me- 
ridional parts in the ſphere and ſpheroid, for the ſame la- 
titude, is then determined by a circular arc. Phil. Tran, 
N 461. fect. 14. Sce allo Maclauiin's Fluxions, art. 
895 — 89g. 
Mr. Murdoch has ſolved this problem by infinite ſeries, 
and has computed a table of meridional parts for an ob- 
late ſpheroid, ſuch as is mentioned in the foregoing ex- 
ample. See his Treatiſe, intituled, Mercator's Sailing 
applied to the true Figure of the Earth. Lond. 1741. 


4to. 
MERIS, wepis, à part, in Muſic, an appellation given by 
r. Sauveur to the forty-third part of an octave. See 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1701. 

MERIT, in Theology, is uſed to ſignify the moral goodneſs 
of the actions of men, and the ieward due to them. 
The Romiſh ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of merit 
towards God : the one of congruity, the other of condig- 
nity. 

Mane of congruity is when there is no juſt proportion 
between the action and the reward; but he who beſtows 
the reward ſupplics, by his goodneſs or liberality, what 
was wanting in the action. Such is the merit of a fon 
towards his father: but this is only merit in an improper 
ſenſe. 

Mair of condignity is when there is an abſolute equality 

and a juſt eſtimation between the action and the reward: 
as in the wages of a workman. 
Thoſe of the reformed religion diſclaim all merit of con- 
dignity towards God ; even their beſt works, they own, 
do not merit at his hands. Hence the doctrine of con- 
digu merits makes one of the great articles of controverſy 
between the Romiſh and reformed churches. 

MexrtrT, order of. See ORDER, 

MERLANGUS, in Jchthyography, a name given by Bello- 
nius, and fome other authors, to a ſmall {pecies of whit- 

ing, or aſellus mollis, called by the Venctians ne, and 
by ſome other nations the capelau. 

MERLANUS, a name given by ſome writers in ichthyo- 
graphy to the common wHITING, or aſe/lus mollis ive 
albus. 

MERLIN, in Oruithology, the name of the yellow-legged 

FALCON. 
'The merlin does not breed in England, but migrates here 
in October, about the time when the booby diſappears. 
It flies low, and is often ſeen along the ſides of roads, 
{kimming from one fide of the hedges to the other, in 
ſearch ot prey. Sce SALON, and Hawk, and Tab. 
III. Birds. Ns 32. 

MERLON, in Fr tificati2n, that part of the parapet, from 
fifteen to eighteen fect in length, which lies betwixt two 
EMBRASURES. 

The word comes fiom merul/a, or merla, which, in the 
corrupt Latin, was uſed for @ battlement. 
To ſtake out the mer lens, me aſutre from cach end of the 
wall twelve feet, there flick a ſtake, and plant other 
ſtakes at every intermediate eighteen ſeet : when this 
is done on the inſide of the wall, let other ſtakes be 
lanted on the outſide, either directly oppoſite to the 
| RE or in the line towards the place where the gun 
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1s more particularly intended to deliver its ſhot, 
other ſtakes on the inſide, one a foot diſtant on each 
fide of the former, and this will leave ſpaces of two feet 
each for the inner opening of embraſurcs z then, on the 
outſide, plant other ſtakes at five or fix feet diſtance 
from the former ones, one on each fide, and the ſpaces 
of ten or twelve ſcet will be marked out for the outſide 
openings of the embraſures. In the direction of the 
pickets, which limit the inner and outer openings of the 
embraſures, let ſingle rows of faſcines be ſtaked down 
acroſs the wall, and theſe will be the ſides of the embra- 
ſures : fill the intermediate ſpaces, or melaus, with rows 
of faſcines laid lengthwiſe to the wall, and this will be 
the firſt floor of the rien, which is to be picketted 
down, and the hollows filled with earth. Let other floors 
be raiſed in like manner, until the merlaus are carried up 
to about five or (ix feet, or more if neceſſary; and on 
the top of each Jet a bed or floor of carth be laid of 
ahout eight or twelve inches thick. 


MERLUCIUS, du mertucius of Linnaus, in [chih;olov 
» 4 31197) 


the name cf a {ith commonly called the HAKE, and by 
ſome authors the eus alter, 

It is a moderately large fiſh, growing to two feet or more 
in length, and reſembling the common pike in figure, 
from whence it has its name, merlucins, qua/t maris lu- 
cius, the ſea pile. It in ſome meaſure reſembles the com- 
mon whiting in colour, the back being of a pale greyiſh 
hue, and the belly of a dirty white; the head is flat and 
bioad z the mouth very wide; and the teeth very. long 
and tharp, particularly thoſe of the lower jaw. It is 
covered with ſmall ſcales. Its tail is not forked. It is 
caught in the Engliſh and other ſeas, and being a coarſe 
filh is ſeldom admitted to table, cither freſh or ſalted : 
when cured it is known by the name of Por Jahn. Tab. 
HI. /. Ne 26. | 

There was formerly a large ſtationary fiſhery of hake on 
the Nymph. bank off the coaſt of Waterford : two ſhoals 
of theſe ſiſh appeared there twice in the year; and they 
were ſalted and ſent to Spain, particularly-to Bilboa. 


MERMAID, or Mrs may, u ſea-creature, ſrequently talk- 


ed of, and ſuppoſed half human and half a fiſh. 
However naturaliſts may doubt of the reality of mcrmen 
or mermaids, if we might believe particular writers, 
there ſeems teſtimony enough to eſtabliſh it. In the 
year 1187, as Larrey informs us, ſuch a monſter was 
fiſhed up in the county of Suffolk, and kept by the go- 
vernor ſor fix months. It bore fo near a conformity with 
man, that nothing ſeemed wanting to it beſides ſpeech. 
One day it took the opportunity of making its eſcape, 
and plunging into the ſea, and was never more heard 
of Hitt. d' Angleterre, p. i. p. 403. 

In the year 1430, we are told, that, after an huge tem- 
peſt, which broke down the dykes in Holland, and made 
way for the ſea into the meadows, &c. ſome girls of the 
town of Edam, in Welt-Friefland, going in a boat to 
milk their cows, perceived a mermaid embarraſſed in 
the mud with a very little water, They took it into their 
boat, and brought it with them to Edam, dreſſed it in 
women's apparel, and taught it to ſpin. It fed like one 
of them, but could never be brought to offer at ſpeech. 
Some time after it was brought to Haerlem, where it 
lived for ſome years, though {till ſhewing an inclination 
to the water. Parival relates that they had given it ſome no- 
tionsof a Deity, and thatitmade 1ts reverences verydevout- 
ly whenever ic paſſed by a crucifix. Delices d'Hollande. 
In the year 1560, near the iftand of Manar, on the 
weſtern coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, ſome fiſhermen 
are ſaid to have brought up, at one draught of a net, 
ſeven mermen and maids; of which feveral Jeſuits, and 
among the reſt F. Hen. Henriques, and Dimas Boſquez, 
phyſician to the viceroy of Goa, are ſaid to have been 
witnefles. And it is added, that the phyſician, who 
examined them with a great deal of care, and made diſ- 
ſections thereof, aſſerted that all the parts, both internal 
and external, were found perfectly conformable to thoſe 
of men, See the Hiſt. de la Compagnie de Jeſus, p. ii. 
tom. iv. Nꝰ 276, where the relation is given at length. 
We have another account, as well atteſted, of a merman, 
near the great rock called Diamond, on the coaſt of Mar- 
tinico. The perſons who ſaw it gave in a preciſe de- 
ſcription of it before a notary : they aſſirmed, that they 
{aw it wipe its hand over its face, and even heard it blow 
its noſe. | 

Another creature of the ſame ſpecies, was caught in the 
Baltic, in the year 1531, and ſent as a preſent to Sipiſ- 
mund king of Poland, with whom it lived three days, 
and was feen by all the court. And another very young 
one was taken near Rocca de Sintra, as related by Damian 
Gocs. 

"Phe king of Portugal, and the grand maſter of the order 
of St. James, are ſaid to have had a ſuit at law, to de- 
termine which party theſe monſters belonged to. Sce 
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Plant | 


ME S 


SRA-cow, and SIREN. See Pontopiddan' b 
Norway, vol. ii. p. 186, &c. Jay * Nat. Hi. 

MERO mvotu. See Ex nero. 

MEROPS, in Ornithology, the name of 


MERSION. 
MERUIT. Quantum MErRvir. See QUANTUM. 
MERULA, in Ornithology. 


MERULA /avatilis, a name given by fome t 


aptaſter, and in Englith the bre-eater, ® bird ell Ul 
It reſembles the king-fither in ſhape, and js 
of a black-bird. Its beak is long, black 
crooked, and the iriſes of its eyes are a fine ;.1 * 
head is long and large; the feathers ei 
inſertion of the upper chap are of a bluiſh Is, 
thoſe in the middle of the head are white: fe by 
however, a little more backward, is of a reddiſh b 
ſometimes with a ſlight admixture of green; and Wn, 
runs on each fide a black line from the angle of th 1. 
through the orbit of the eyes; its neck and ſhoulde — 
green, but with a caſt of redneſs; and its belly 01 8 
are blue; the tips of the long wing. feathetz are waa 
ith, and the reſt are variegated with a bright ores 2 
a fine orange- colour; its tail is of a fine dive N 
two middle feathers of it are longer than any oft 
others. Its legs are very thort and thick, and are cf. 
ſame form with the king-fiſher's. It is very com — 
in Italy, and extremely fo in the iſland of Crete : wary; 
not known in England. It feeds on bees and 9 
ſects, and ſometimes on feeds. Ray. See 7a It. ; 
Birds, No 33. Ran. 
The entire bird, and its heart, are recommended in 27 
diac, icterical, and ſtomachic diſorders : the gall mixed 
with honey and the juice of rue is ſaid to cure ſuffufy,. 
of the eyes. | 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem, wraps forms a genus of ti, 
characteriſed by a bent, comprefled, carinated break: b 
tongue fringed at the apex; and feet formed for walkin 
and comprehending fix other ſpecies, beſides the bs 
eater above deſcribed. Tab. III. F;/. Ne 24, 


of the 5 
„and 3 Ty 


MEROS, in /chthys/ogy, the name of a very large America 


hih, growing to five or fix feet long, and called by the 
Braſiſians, cugupu-guacu. Its head is very large, andis 
mouth wide and toothleſs; its eyes have a black pupil 
and a yellow iris; it hath five Aus, one running the 
whole length of the back and reaching nearly to the tai; 
the anterior part of this is narrow, and armed with {m.! 
but ſharp ſpines; the other part is broader, and ſuſtained 
by ſofter rays; behind the anus is one like the binde: 
part of that on the back, and two others behind the gills 
which are large and broad; the tail-fin is very large 
and broad, and much more fo at its extremity than at i 
origin; the ſcales are ſmall ; the head, back, ani 
ſides are of a brwniſh grey; and its belly white. |: i; 
accounted a well-taſted fiſh, Ray. Tab. III. Fi/h, Ne 2;, 


MEROVINGIAN charadier derives its name from Me- 


rouce, the firſt king of France of that race, which reigne( 
333 vears, from Pharamond to Charles Martel. This rac: 
is ſaid by ſome to have terminated in Childeric III. A. U. 
751. There are many MS in the French libraries 
ſlull extant in this charater. See Spect. de la Nat. vc. 
vii. p. 190. 

Sec IuurRsio&N, and EMERS10N, 


„. See BLACK-bird, and Au- 
25 LL; and Tab. III. Birds, NY 29 and N* 30. 


MeRULa, in Jchthyslogy, the name of a fea fiſh of the tui 


dus or wraſle kind, of a ſhort and flat figure, and all ore! 
of a dull and dead btuiſh black. The back, ſides, and be. 
ly are all of this colour, as are alſo even the ſins and tu 
It is a fiſh not much eſteemed, being of an inſipid wate!? 
taſte, but is ſold among the poorer ſort in the Italian mar- 
kets. Rondelet. 


Menu aguatica, the name of a bird, called the watt 


OUZEL in Englilh. 


Me& u1.a fluviatilis, in Ichubyolag v, a name given by Schone- 


veldt, and ſome other Writers, to the common tench. 
Theſe are whimſical and arbitraty names, and expre* 
nothing. Artedi has much better diſtinguiſhed the bil, 
having taken away even its generical name, and reduces 
it to the cyprixi, of which genus it is evidently a ſpecies: 
he has called it the black mucous cyprinus, with an och 
not forked or invected tail. This is a Name by which it 
can never be miſtaken. 

o the ToRD? 


MAY 1119. 


MERZENIUS, in Botany, a name ufed by ſome author for 


MARJORAM. 


| 
don 4 . » hail 
MES-AIR, or Mu z Alk, in the Aſanege, is a manege hi! 


TERRA AI, and half COorverT ; fo that the ar a 
higher than the action of the former, and Jower oo 
that of the latter. In this action uſe the {ame _ 
in working upon cryvets, Give the aids of the leg = 
delicacy, and no ſtronger than is jult necctlary to c f 

our horſe forward. Remember when you cloſe Pt 
[Fan to make him go forward, 10 pull with * end m 
in ſuch a degree as to keep your horte confined, an 11 


Gia 


MES 


| : ivin him forward; as it is not ne- 
ꝛſſiſt the 2 on the inner leg, becauſe that 


and make him cover and 


ceſſary tolay 107 he horſe 
to guide the i before him. Berenger's 


bees the ground that Lies 
1 + 11+ Þ* . 
Ne the name of a bird com- 
Italy ; it is of the ſize and ſhape of 
and differs from it very little, except the 
1 the _ Wire, 2 to be 
Paving a ancients, who luppoled, as many 
" E 2 ficedula changed into this bird. 
poſt -cater 
Us; * 1 * When the figs, which are its pro- 
ment? pb ripe : theſe it devours in an inſatiable man- 
5 po; as ſoon as it has done with them, goes away 
* ” Road after this the meſangia or black-cap appears, 
4550 ofed to be the ſame bird, with the addition of 
and k NE ul ornament. The ancients were very fond 
ow imegine'y change of one bird into another 1 and 
7 els tells us, that the upupa is the ſame bird with 
2 -kow, only changed in the colour and diſpoſition 
Fin fenden. Aſchylus tells us in the ſame manner, 
0 wt to the opinion of his times, that the cuckow 
we all the ſummer, and after that diſappears z and 
ben afterwards it comes again in a new form, with 
fee e upon its head, and is called the upupa. 
115 AR /EUM, us,, in Anatomy, the ſame with ME- 


SENTERY» | 
Mrs AR RUM 1 
irt or diviſion of the MESENTERY ; 


„the ſmall guts. SS . 
. e meſentery which is faſtened to the thick 


is called MESOCOLONs 

EAI veſſels, in the general ſenſe, are the ſame 
with MESENTERIC. _ ; 
jn common uſe meſaraic is more frequently applied to the 
veins, and meſenteric to the arterics of the meſentery, 
MESAZONTES, ug, officers under the emperors 
of Conſtantinople. See MEDIATOR. 
MESE, in the Greek Mute, was the ultimate note of the 
meſon tetrachord, and anſwers to Guido's à la mi re, 
Sec DIAGRAM. 
\-SEMBRY ANTHEMUM, in Botany, the name by 
which Dillenius, Linnzus, and others, have called the 
plants uſually named ficoides, or fiz-marygold, a genus of 
the icſaudria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; 
the lower hath a permanent ſpreading empalement of 
one lcaf, which is cut at the top into five acute parts; 
i: hath one petal, which is cut into _ linear ſegments 
almoſt to the bottom, and ranged in everal ſeries, but 
joined together at their baſe 3 within theſe are ranged a 
great number of hairy ſtamina z under the flower is fi- 
tuated an obtuſe five-cornered germen, ſupporting ſome- 
times five, and often ten or more ſtyles; the germen 
afterwards becomes a roundiſh fleſhy fruit, having as 
many cells as there are ſtyles, filled with ſmall ſecds. — 
Linnzus enumerates forty-five, and Miller forty-ſcven 
ſpecies. 
"Theſe plants are taoſt of them natives of the Cape of 
Cood Hope, from whence their ſeeds were firſt brought 
to Holland, and the plants raifed in many curious gar- 
deus, and have ſince been communicated to moſt patts 
% Europe. Moſt plants of this genus have beautiful 
lowers, which appear at different ſeaſons of the year. 
A th: forts are perennial plants, except two, which are 
zunnal. Ihe perennial forts are eaſily propagated by 
cuttings during any of the ſummer months; ſuch of 
tem as have ſhrubby ſtalks and branches do very readily 
lie roo, chen planted in a bed of light foil, and co- 
rech either with mats or glaſſes; but when they are co- 
rered with the lacter, they mull be ſhaded every day 
den the ſun is warm, 

Whea the cuttings are planted, it will be neceſſary to 
2c them a little water to ſettle the ground about them, 
vu! it ſhould be done with caution, for it is to be ob- 
etvech in general, that too much wet will ſpoil them. 
L hate whoſe italks and leaves are very ſucculent, ſhould 
«ave their cuttings taken from the plants ten days or a 
Mg before they are planted, that their wounded 
ebm heal and dry. They ſhould be guarded from 
15 vy glailes, and require leſs watering than the others. 
3 fort called the Egyptian kali, grows naturally in 
ey nd ts buznt for poi-alh ; and is eſteemed the 

( ny Lorri, hard ſope and the beſt glaſs, The 
MILSEN TY 5 e Ick. plant. Miller. . 

ae ey: MESARAIC, an epithet given to two 

ung from the deſcending aorta, and procecd- 

me 40 the meſcntery, 

whe upper a or ſuperior meſenteric, which goes to 

eri N e meſenteryz and a lower, or inferior 

part, 8e ich diſtributes itſelf through the lower 

. 


the 


ner, 


q alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for a 
being that faſtened 


See 7.  Ittel 
You, ht r,. Css) figs i. a. 5 45: 


MESMARCHURES, in the ancge. 


MES 


We have alſo a meſenteric vein, compoſed of an * 
of veins, proceeding from the meſentery; which, wit 
the vena ſplenica, ariſing from the ſpleen, forms the vena 
porta. 

Ruyſch painted the meſaraic arteries and veins as having 
different courſes in the diſtribution of their branches in 
the inteſtines. Albinus attributes this miſtake to Ruyſch's 
having injected the arteries at one part of the nteftines, 
and the veins at another; and by a ſingle figure repte- 
ſenting the internal cellular membrane of the ilium, 
with both arteries and veins injected, ſhews their courſes 
to be the ſame. | | 
Anatomiſts alſo reckon a meſenteric nerve, which ariſes 


from the intercoſtal, and ſends ſeveral brauches to che 
meſentery. 


MESENTERIC plexus, a plexus, or piece of net-work, form- 


ed by the branches or ramifications of the par vagum. 

The plexus meſentericus magnus, ot great meſenteric plexus, 
is ſormed out of the concurrent branches of ſeveral other 
plexuſes, and ſends its nervous fibres through the whole 
meſentery, along with the meſaraic veſſels, which, with 


various circumligations, they accompany to the inteſ- 
tines. 


MESEXTERIC, omphalo, See OMPHALO meſenteric, 
MESENTERICA febris. See Inteſtinal Fev tr. 
MESEN CERY, MestwvTERIUM, formed of ues , midJ!es 


and erreper, rnteſtine, or Ms AR uu, in Anatomy, a latty 
membranous body; thus called as being placed in the 
middle of the inteſtines, which it connects to one an- 
other, | 

The meſenteryis almoſt of a circular figure, with a narrow 
production; to which the end of the colon, and the be- 
ginning of the rectum, are tied. 

It is about four fingers and a half in diameter; its cirs 
cumference, being tall of plaits and foldings, is about 
three ells in length. The inteſtines are tied like a bor- 
der on this circumference of the menſentery there are 
three inches of the inteſtines thus f1'tened, 

The ws N- itſelf is ſtrongly tied to the three firſt ver- 
tebra of the loins. It is compoſed of three laminz ; the 
inner, upon which the glands and fat lie, and the veins 
and arteries run, is its own proper membrane; and the 
other two, which cover each ſide of the proper mem- 
brane, come from the peritoneum. Letw-en the two 
externa laminz of the meſentery run the branches of the 
arteria meſenterica, ſupe:1or and interior, winch | ring 
the blood to the inteitines ; and the venz meſaraicz, 
which, being branches of the porta, carry the blood back 
to the liver. Here the large branches of hoth arterics 
and veins, communicating with one another, march di- 
rectly to the guts; where, with the nerves that form the 
plexus meſentericus, they divide into an infinite number 
of ſmall branches, which ſpread themſelves extremely 
fine upon the coats of the inteſtines. The venz latex, 
and lymphatic veſſels, run likewiſe upon the meſentery, in 
which there are alſo ſeveral veſicular glands; the biggeſt 
of which, in the middle of the meſentery, is called pan— 
creas Aſellii; theſe glands receive the lympha and chyle 
from the lacteal veins. | , 
The ee y has been ordinarily divided into two parts, 
the melarzum, and meſocolon : the firſt appended to the 
inteſtina tenuia, and the latter to the craſſa ; but this 


is a diviſion of no great moment. 


The uſe of the meſentery is, ſirſt, to gather the inteſtines 
into a narrow compaſs, that the courſe of the chylifer- 
ous veſſels toward their common receptacle may be but 
ſhort; next, to cover and protect them and the blood- 
veſſels, and to correct and diſpoſe the inteſtines, ſo as 
to ſecure them from any entanglement that might hinder 
their periſtaltic motion. 

The meſentery is ſubjeR to inflammation, which is attend- 
ed with a languid flow fever, without any thirſt or other 
violent ſymptom, a loſs of appci.ie,.a ſenſe of tenſion 
and weight below the ſtomach, with much hardneſs, and 
only diſcoverable by preſſing upon it, Inflammations of 
the me/entery generally terminate in abſceiles, and bring 
on a corruption of the membrane; the morbvilic mate 
ter is ſometimes tranſlated to other parts, without being 
removed from the habit; ſo that the diſorder often re- 
curs, The method of cure is the fame as that for an 
inflamed LIVER or SPLEEN, 


MESERA, a name given by ſame medical writers to the 


Alexangrian tutty, 


MESHES of nets, the openings or interſtices between the 


threads. 


MESIRE, a name given by Avicenna to a diſtemperature 


of the liver, attended with a ſenſe of heavineſe, tumor, 
inflammation, and pungent pain, and always with thirſt, 
a dry mouth, and a parched black tongue. 


MESITICUM, among the Romans, a toll paid for a placg 


to ſell goods in the forum. 
Sce PASTERN, 


MESN, or Mesvk, a term iu Law, ſignifying him whois [MESO-RECTUM, in Anatomy, is a Particular 


lord of a manor, and fo hath tenants holding of himz| of the peritonzum, inveſting the inteſtinum Produc, 


yet he himſelf holds of a ſuperior lord. f This production is very narrow, and <Ctum, 

The word is properly derived from maiſne, quaſi minor of the foreſide of the rectum; it e : ont the midi 
nat ; becauſe his tenure is derived from another, from] circular fold, which appears when the E lem. 
whom he holds. ty, but is loſt when it is filled. Winſlow, — "Up. 
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meſu and tenant; and the tenant is diſtrained for ſer- 
vices due from the mcſn to the ſuperior lord. 

This is in the nature of a writ of tight; and in this caſe 
the tenant ſhall have judgment to be acquitted or in- 
demnified by the mE, iord 3 and if he makes default 
therein, or does not appzar originally to the tenant's 
writ, he ſhall be forejudged of his meſnalty, and the tenant 
ſhall hoid immediately of the lord paramount himſelf. 


Me5xE proceſs. See PRocæss. 
MESOCHOROS, e ο , among the ancients. The 


meſochori were muſicians who preſided in concerts, and 
by beating a deſk in a regular manner with their feet, 
directed the meaſure of the muſic. For this purpoſe in 
the theatre they wore wooden clogs on their feet, that 
they might be better heard, which were called by the 
Greeks, crupexia. 


Mrso0cnoRUs, among the Romans, was alſo uſed for a 


perſon in public aflemblies, appointed to give the ſignal 
for ACCLAMATION at the proper time, that all might 
join in it at once. 


ME3OCOLON, yicorwaey, in Anatomy, that part of the 


MESENTEKY, Which, having reached the extremity of 
the ileum, contracts and changes its name. At this place 
the particular lamina, which is turned to the right fide, 
ſorms a ſmall tranſverſe fold, called ligamentum coli dex- 
trum. Afterwards the meſoco/on aſcends towards the 
right kidney, where it ſeems to be loſt by the immediate 
adheſion of the colon to that kidney, and to the firſt 
incurvation of the duodenum. Then it appears again, 
and increaſing in breadth, continues its courſe almoſt 
tranſverſely under the liver, ſtomach, and ſpleen, where 
it begins to turn downward, under the left hypochon- 
drium, towards the kidney on the ſame fide. Through 
the whole courſe the me/oco/5n extends in breadth, and 
forms nearly a tranſverſe ſemicircular plane, very little 
plaited at its great circumference. By this circumference 
or edge, it is connected to the colon, and hides that 
ligamentary band of this inteſtine, which runs along 
its ſmall curvature. By its ſhort or ſmall edge, it forms 
the triangular caſe of the duodenum, and by its great 
edge, the external coat of the colon, in the ſame manner 
as the meſentery does that of the ſmall inteſtines. As it 

aſſes under the large extremity of the ſtomach, it ad- 
. a little to the lower portion of that extremity, as 
the diaphragm does to the upper. Having got below 
the left kidney, it contracts and forms another tranſverſe 
ſold, called ligamentum coli ſiniſttum. Afterwards it 
expands again, and runs down on the left pſoas muſcle, 
towards the laſt vertebra of the loins. This deſcending 
portion is fixed to the convolutions of the colon in the 
ſame manner as the ſuperior portion is to the arch of that 
inteſtine. The meſoco/on by its adheſion to the colon 
forms a kind of ſeptum tranſverſum, between the ſmall 
inteſtines and the viſcera contained in the epigaſtrium; 
and this ſeptum ſupports the liver and 3 under the 
arch of the diaphragm, juſt as much as it is ſuſtained by 
the inteſtines. Winſlow. 


MESOCUROS, uicoxovecs, in Antiquity, an actreſs in tra- 


gedies, who had the middle part of her head ſhaven : but 
others think that meſecuros lignifes a girl or very young 
woman. 


MESOGLOSSI, a name given by ſome writers to the 
mulcles of the tongue, more uſually called by auatomiſts, 


the GENIOGLOSSI. 


MESOLABE, Meso0LABIUM, a mathematical inſtrument, 


invented by the ancients for finding wo mean propor- 
tionals mechanically, which they could not come at geo- 
metrically. See PROPORTIONAL, 

It conſiſts of three parallelograms, moving in a groove 
to certain interſections. Its figure is deſcribed by Euto- 
cius, in his commentary on Archimedes. 


MESO-LOGARTTHM, a term uſed by Kepler te ſignify 


the logarithms of the co- ſines and co-tangents ; the for- 
mer of which lord Neper calls anti/92 arithms, and the 
latter differenttales. 


Theſe are alſo called artificial figns and tangents. 
MESO-PLEURH, derived from ev, middle, and m>cvupor, 


rib, in Anatomy, the intercoſtal muſcles. 


Meso0-PLEURII is ſometimes alſo uſed for the intermediate 


ſpaces between the coſtæ, or RIBS. 


MESOPYCNI, yeooTuuvro, in the Ancient Muſic, was an 


appellation given to ſuch chords as formed the middle 
notes of the ſpiſſa. There were five meſopycni in the 
ſcale, See PYCN1 and SPISSUM. 


Mesw alſo denotes a writ, which lieth where there is lord | MESORO, in 1chthyology, a name given b 


Y Salvian to tl ah 


us 


1 
the blenny; or 


fiſh which we call the butterily.fiſh 
BLENN1UsS of other authors. : 

MesoR0 is alfo uſed by the Italians for the 
called the uR AN OScopx, or /tar-gazer, 

MESOTHENAR, in Anatomy, a flat and nearly tri 
mulcle, lying between the firſt phalanx 22 bear 
and the bottom of the palm of the hand. It 7 . kum 
by a very broad baſis in the ligament Which er, 
the os magnum to that which ſupports the thy * 
likewiſe inſerted along the internal or angular . th 
bone of the metacarpus which ſupports the N : 
ger, and in the ſmall extremity of that which ES 
the index; from thence the fibres contractin 7 
gle, terminate in à flat tendon of Brom 
which is inſerted in that fide of the head of the 
lanx of the thumb, which is turned to the hollow 
hand, and in the neighbouring part of the baſs 15 
ſecond phalanx, by means of the ſecond ſefamoide 0 
belonging to that joint. Winſlow, ia 

MESPILEUS lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
ſome ſpecies of the echinitæ, from their reſemblan; e 
the ripe fruit of a medlar. This was a name — i 
before they were much known, and they vor ſom . 
afterwards called, ſrom their five lines on the 10 a 
pentexoche. "Ty 

MESPILUS, in Botany. See Mepr. ar. 

MESS, in Sea-Language, denotes a particular company of 
the officers or crew of a ſhip, who cat, drink, an hh 
ciate together, whence meſs-mate, denoting RA of hefs 
with reſpect to another. 82 

MESSALIANS. See EucnirTxs. 

MESSE, or Mass, miſ/a. See Mass. 

Mess A haſſa, ſilent maſs whiſpered by the prieſt ducins 1 
muſical performance. , 
Muss de capella, in the Italian Mu/ic, is uſed for mai: 
ſung by the grand chorus. In theſe various ſuguc, 
double counterpoints, and other ornaments are ud.“ 

Mass E concertatt, in the {talian Muſie, maſſes wherein the 

arts reciting are intermixed with chotuſſes. 

MESSENGERS, in the Er9/i/4 Polity, are carriers of le. 
ters and meſſages ; or, more particularly, certain officer, 
chiefly employed under the direction of the focretacics 
of ſtate, and always in readineſs to be ſent with all mau 
ner of diſpatches, foreign and domeſtic. 

They are always employcd with the ſecretaries wartant, 
to take up perſons for high treaſon, or other offence; 
againſt the ſtate, which do not ſo properly fall under 
the cognizance of the common law; and, perhaps, are 
not proper to be divulged in the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 
The priſoners they apprehend are uſually kept at their 
own houſes, for each of which they are allowed by the 
government 65. 84. per day. When they are diſpatch: 
abroad, they have an allowance for their journey, 5 
ſtated ; viz. to Paris, 397. to Holland, 25 J. to Edinburg}, 
30 J. to Ireland, 307. and fo to other places in propo!- 
tion. Part of which money is advanced to them 4 
their journey. 

Of theſe me//ongers in ordinary there are forty, at 45% 
year, belides daily pay when employed. Their polts, | 
purchated, are eſteemed worth 300“. ; 

MESSENGERS of the exchequer, are officers attending tlt 


fiſn commey, 


lwers to 
to an an. 
br eadths, 
ickt Pha. 


— 


| exchequer, in the nature of purſuivants : they are {our 
in number: their buſineſs is to attend the chanceilat 


| and auditor, and to carry their letters, precepts, Ke. 


'MesSENGER of the preſs, a perſon, who, by order of the 
court, ſearches printing-houſes, booklellers ihops, Ne 
in order to diſcover ſeditious books, &c. | 
There are alſo other officers diſtinguiſhed by this ape 
lation; as the meſſenger of the lord chancellor, of the 
great wardrobe, the two me//cngers of the ycomen 0 the 
guards, me//cnger to the gentlemen penſioners, Ne 
ſengers to the commiſſioners of bankruptcy, &. 

MESSERSMIDIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentanarit 
mouogynia Claſs: the corolla of which is in ſundibulifofm, 
and the fruit a ſuberoſe berry, ſeparating into tw? paths 
each of which contains a double ſeed. There s ol} 
one ſpecies. 17 

MESSIAH, a term ſignifyiug anvintcd, or ſacred; W > 
that ſenſe, applied to kings and prieſts; but, e 
by way of eminence, to Jesus Cuxis tr, the dle 
promiſed by the prophets of the old Jewiſh law. _ , 

The word comes — the Hebrew U, 1" 


anointed, of the verb Nx p, maſchach, 4 andi; _ 
£ 2 . n © al : — 1 
| Jeſus Chriſt claims the title on a mantel accoun z 


having been anointed king of kings from all ages. 
As ba 


* ophets. 3. As high prieſt of the 
5 * rok 27 for ever after the order of Mel- 
nw OL 6 


ww dies in the Old Teſtament, which relate to 
of the Meſſiah, are very numerous: ſome of 
in Gen. iii. 15. li. 10. Iſaiah, vii. 
which the Targum of Jonathan in- 
Dan. ix. 25. Micah, iv. 1—5. 
9. Zech. iii. 8— 10. Vi. 12, 13. 
a 111. 14. iv. 2 — O. &c. 

gr 0 there are ſome remarkable 
Joſephus, Philo, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Cel- 
thew that the expeCtation of the Me ſjiah, agree- 
ſcripture prophecies, prevailed in ſome de- 
the heathen nations 3 and many have ſup- 
"Col th there is fomereference of this kind inthefourt! 
2 get” Virgil. We ſhall only add farther, that the 
_ (jan writers lay little ſtreſs on the prophecy 
7 h | cited by Abu pharagius, out of the books of 
: 4 th or Zoroaſter, nor on the pretended prophecy 
F among the Chineſe; nor on thoſe of the 
PL 1 oracles, among the Romans. SY | 
The Jews ſtill wait for the coming of the Mefſiah, ing | 
* ted with the notion of a temporal Miſſiab, that 

_ and to ſubdue all the world. 


tzhty C eror 
to be a mighty Conqueror, | 
Moſt of the modern rabbins, according to Buxtorf, be- 


n e Mah is already come, but that he keeps 
1 and will . manifeſt himſelf becauſe 
of the fins of the Jews. Some of the Jews, however, 
1 8 
wa po * ——— character and condition of the 
2 have had recourſe to the hypotheſis of two Me/- 
7005 who are yet to ſucceed each other; one in a ſtate 
of humiliation and ſuffering; the other ot glory, ſplen- 
dor, and power. | he irlt, they tay, is to proceed from 
the tribe of Ephraim, who 15 to fight againſt Gog, and 
to be {lain by Annillus, Zech. xii. 10. The ſecond is 
to be of the tribe of Judah, and lineage of David, who is 
to conquer and kill Anmillus, and re{tore the kingdom of 
ſracl, reigning over it in the highelt glory and leiicity. 
Jeſus Chriſt aflerts himſelf the Meſliah. In St. John iv. 
2:, the Samaritan woman fays to Jeſus, / know that when 
Meſſiah comes, who is called the Chriſt, he will tell us all 
things. Teſus anſwered her, I that ſpeak to thee am he. 
There are ſeveral impoſtors, who have endeavoured to 
paſs for Meſſrahs, as Ckriſt himſelf predicted. J. Lent, 
a Dutchman, has written a hiſtory of falſe Meſiahs, De 
Pſeudomeſſiis. The firit he mentions was one Barcochab, 
who appeared under the empire of Adrian. Tbe laſt 
was rabbi Mordecai, who began to be talked of in 1682. 
A little before him; viz. in 1666, appeared Sabbethai 
Sebi, who was taken by the Turks, and turned Maho- 
metan. 

MESSIEURS, a French title of honour, or civility, lately 
introduced into our language; being the plural of men- 
fieur, and equivalent to the Engliſh firs, or gentlemen. 
The French lawyers always begin their pleadings and ha- 
rangues with meſſicurs; which word is alſo frequently 
repeated in the courſe of their ſpeeches; on which oc- 
caſion it anſwers to our Engliſh word gentlemen. 
The French ſay, Meſſicurs du purlement; du conſeil 5 des 
comptes, &Cc. 
MESSUAGE, MrssvacrivM, in Law, a dwelling-houſe 
with ſome land adjoining, aſſigned for its uſe. 
By the name of meſſuage may a garden, ſhop, mill, cot- 
tage, chamber, cellar, or the like, paſs. 
In Scotland, meſſuage denotes what we call the manor- 
houſe; viz, the principal dwelling-houſe within the ba- 
rony. 
MESUA, called by ſome Iudia ro/e cheſnut, in Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants of the monade/phic polyandria 
claſs; the characters of which are theſe : the perian- 
thium is permanent, and conſiſts of four tmall oval 
leaves; the flower conſiſts of four large hollow and 
rounded petals; the ſtamina are numerous filaments, of 
the length of the cup; the antherz are ſimple; the ger- 
men of the piltil is roundiſh; the ſtyle is ſimple; and 
the ſtigma indented in four places. The fruit is a four- 
cornered fingle-{eeded nut. There is only one ſpecies. 
ESYMNIUM, a name which the ancients gave to a part 
of their tragedy, or to certain verſes in their tragedies, 
The meſymnium was a kind of burden, as Ie Pan; O 
Dithyrambe ; Hymen, O Hymenæe; or the like; which, 
hen placed at the end of a {trophe, was called ephym- 
mim; and when inſerted in the middle of a {trophe, me- 
num. See STROPHE, and CHORUS. 
AL, an AÆgyptian weight, uſed in the weighing 
of pearls - - 

and conſiſting either of a carrat and a half, or 
ot wo carrats. Sixteen of theſe carrats make a dram, 


mo" corre weighing four grains, and twelve 


rte among 


— 


M 


le thoſe prophecies that ſeem to con- 


ME T 


METACARPIUS, a ſmall very fleſhy muſcle, G tuated ob- 


METACARPUS, or 


liquely between the large internal annular or tranſverſe 
ligament of the carpus, and the whole inſide of the fourth 
metacarpal bone. 
It is fixed by a ſmall ſhort tendon to the os orbiculare, 
and to the neighbouring part of the large ligament of the 
carpus from thence its fibres run more or leſs obliquely 
toward the inſide of the fourth metacarpal bone, inthe outet 
edge of which they are inſerted. Ihe fibres of this 
muſcle are of unequal lengths, and extend all the way 
to the articulation of the tirſt phalanx of the little fin- 
ger, with the fourth metacarpal bone; but they have no 
manner of relation to that finger. Winſlow. 
METACARPIUM, from vrt, Hel ind, 
and xp, hand, in Anatomy, that part of the hand be- 
tween the wriſt and the fingers. See Tab. Anat. (Oel. 
fig. 3. u. 10. 19. fig. J. u. 13. See CARrvus. 
The metacarpus contilts of four bones, which anſwer to 
the four fingers ; whereof that which ſuſtains the fore- 
finger is the biggeſt and longeſt. They are all round 
and oblong, a little convex towards the back of the hand, 
and concave and plain towards the palm; they are hol- 
low in the middle, and full of marrow ; they touch one 
another only at their extremities, leaving ſpaces in their 
middle, in which lic the muſculi intcrofici. 

In their upper end there is a ſinus, which receives the 

bones of the wriſt ; their lower extremity is round, and 

is received into the ſinus of the firſt bones of the fingers. 
The inner part of the metacarpus is called the palm, and 
the outer the back of the hand. 
The ancient anitomiſts reckoned five bones in the Meta- 
care, including that bone which is now looked upon 
to be the hrit phal»nx of the thumb. Theſe bones are 
all long, thicker at their extremities than in the middle, 
and of unequal length and bigneſs: the two firſt are 
lometimes, though very rarely, equal, and the others 
leſſen by degrees from them. Anatomiſts, in their de- 
ſcriptions, divide cach of theſ- bones into a middle and 
two extremities, or into a balis, body, and head. Lhe baſes 
of them all are angular, and turned toward the -arpus, 
and their head rounded like condyles, and turned towards 
the fingers. Both extremities are covered with carti- 
lages, and the heads remain for a long time very diltinct 
epiphyſes. 

he metacarpa! bones are moved on the carpus by the 
muſcles called ulnares and radiales, and by all the muſ- 
cles in general that go to the fingers, as by ſo many 
auxiliaries. The number of metacarpal muſcles would 
be increaſed, if the firſt phalanx of the thumb were con- 
ſidered as a metacarpial bone. Winſlow. See Me TaA- 
CARPI1US. 

METACARPUS, fractures of the. In fractures of the hand 
or metacar us, the beſt method of reducing or replacing 
the bone, is to extend the hand upon a ſmooth table, 
and while an aſſiſtant holds the whole hand cvenly in 
that poſture, the ſurgeon is to replace the bunes ; and, 
when that is carefully and perfectly done, to ſecure them 
with a proper bandage. Heiſter. 

MEeTACARPUSs, /uxation of the. The four ſmall bones in 
the paim of the hand are ſometimes luxated from the 
carpus to which their upper parts are connected; this 
happens from external violences, not unfrequently, not- 
withſtanding that theſe bones naturally muſt much re- 
{iſt ſuch a luxation; for the two carpal bones, which are 
ſeated in the middle between the two external ones, cannot 
be diſlocatedto either ſide, as the two external ones, which 
ſuſtain the firſt and little fingers, cannot be luxated in- 
wardly, but are very eaſily driven outward ; and each of 
them may be luxated on the fore or back part of the 
hand; but whichever of theſe happens, the particular 
diſorder may be diſcovered and examined by feeling and 
inſpeCting, and the cure may be performed by extending 
the hand on a flat board or table, and replacing with 
the thumb whatever of the bones have ſtarted from their 
natural fituation. Heiſter, 

METACHORESTS, a word uſed by Galen to expreſs a 
receſs of a morbid humour from one part of the body to 
another, a thing very common in many diſtempers. 

METACHRONISM, formed of her, and Ae, time, in 
Chrenology, an error in computation of time, either on 
the fide of defect or excels. 

METACISM, Mriracis uus, in Grammar, a defect in the 
pronunciation of the letter . 

Iſidore repreſents the metaci/m as a final n, 
a vowel, as bonum aurum, Bethlehem erat, &c. 

METACOE, in Botany, a name given by the people cf 
Guinea to a plant, of which they are very fond, hecauie 
of its virtues as a balſamic and vulneracy, 
being bruiſed and applied to a freſh wound, cure it. They 
have alfo another uſe for it, twiſting the dried leaves 


into a fort of match for their muſkets. Phil. Tran, 
Nè 232. 


followed by 


Its leaves, 


METACONDYLI 


itſelf; t 


MET 


METACONDYLI is uſed by ſome authors for the outmoſt 


bones, or joints of the fingers, next the nails. 


METAGITNION, jpsreſerrviar, in Chronology, the ſecond 


month of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine 
days, and anſwered to the latter part of our July and be- 
ginning of Auguſt. The Bceotians called it Panemus, 
and the people of Syracuſe, Carnius. 

It is ſo called from Actagitnia, one of Apollo's ſeſtivals 
kept in it. 


METAL, y!]2aaov, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſimple, ponder- 


ous, ſhining, fixed, opake body, that fuſes, and be- 
comes fluid, by fire, and by cold coagulates and hardens 


into a ſolid maſs, capable of being diſtended under the 


hammer. 

Metal is (aid to be ſimple z as it may be affirmed of every 
the minureſt particle of a metal, e. g. a grain of gold, 
that it is gold, or has all the properties of G0LD. T 
by fire; that is, when expoſed to a grear fire, it diſſolves 
into parts which are eaſily moveable among themſelves, 
or are in actual motion. See Fustox. Fixt, i. e. bear- 


ing the fire without flying off in vapours; though it is | 
only up to a certain degree that metals are fixed ; for, by 


the large burning-glaſſes of Me. Tſchirnhauſen and 
Villette, all metals are found to evaporate. 

Such is the proper idea of metals, which is not applicable 
to any other body in nature; for a diamond, or other 
ſtone, though a ſimple body, is not fuſible in the fire, 


nor capable of being ſtretched under the hammer. And | 


ſalt, though diſſolvable by fire, is not malleable, but 
breaks under the hammer. 

There are, indeed, certain woods, which yield, in ſome 
meaſure, to the hammer; but then they fall to duſt in 
the fire : and ſo of the reſt. 

Authors have commonly reckoned ſix metals in all na- 
ture; viz. gold, lead, filver, copper, iron, and tin; to 
which we may alſo add a ſeventh, viz. platina. See the 
nature, characters, productions, uſes, &c. of each, un- 
der its proper article, 

To theſe mercury, or quick/ilver, is uſually added; but 
ſome have objected to the metallic character of MER- 
cus; though, in reality, it is poſſefled of the diltin- 
guiſhing properties of metals. 

Ihe common radical character of metals is, that of all 
known bodies they are the heavieſt. By Dr. Halley'sex- 
periments, the weight of gold to that of glaſs is deter- 
mined to be as 9 to 13 and the weight of tin, the light- 
cit of all metals, to that of gold, as 7 to 19; which con- 
liderably ſurpaſſes the weight of all ſtones, marbles, 
gems, and other the moſt ſolid bodies, as appcars from 
the tables of ſpecific gravities. Nor is there any body in 
nature but a metal! that is one third of the weight of 


gold: and, therefore, —_ the natural bodies, from 


which metals differ the leaſt, are earthy and pyritous 
matters, on account of theic ſolidity and denſity ; yet 
»ctal; and ones are very different; the heavieit ſtones 
which are unmetallic being much lighter than the light- 
eſt mctals. A cubic foot of marble weighs 252 pounds, 
and an equal bulk of tin, the lighteſt of metals, weighs 
516 pounds: the difference is much greater when the 
weight of ſuch a ſtone is compared with that of gold, 
a cubic foot of which is 1326 pounds. 

The Royal Society furniſh us with various experiments 
of this kind. The weights of the ſeveral metals, and 
other ſolids, they have examined hydroſtatically, by 
weighing them in air, and in water; and the weights 
of the fluids, by weighing an equal portion of each. 
By ſuch experiments they find, that taking the fame 
weights of water and gold, the bulk or magnitude of the 
former, is to the latter, as 19636 to 100; conſequently, 


'that the weight of gold is to water, nearly, as 19 to 1. 


See GoLD and Specific GRAVITY, 
The ſpecific gravity of metals can, however, never be very 
exactly determined, as it varies a little from many cauſes ; 


ürſt, according to the different heat of the atmoſphere, 


which expands water, and other fluids, infinitely more 
than it does ſolid bodies, which it alſo expands in dif- 
ierent degrees; and by that unequal diminution of the 
weight, makes it impoſſible to aſſign them a conſtant pro- 
portion, unleſs the heat be determined with the greateſt 
exactneſs. Secondly, according to the ſeveral degrees 
of purity in the water, which difference is ſometimes 
found not inconſiderable. Thirdliy, according to the 
different purity of the metals ; for there is hardly any 
metal found ſo very pure, but that it may be ealily de- 


monſtrated to be mixed with ſome others. Fourthly, 


according to the different weight af the atmoſphere 
Loon the effects of its variations be not ſo con- 

ſiderable as of the reſt. 

Hence it is that there are, in a manner, as many different 

accounts of the ſpecific gravities of metals as there are 

authors who have given an account of their experiments 


on the ſubject. However, except the metals be of a very 
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great impurity, the ſum of all the variati 
from all theſe cauſes, is not ſufficient to bind 
tal from being certainly diſtinguiſhed from an 
mctal, by its ſpecific gravity, V Other 
Slight variations in hydroſtatical experiments a; 
neither new things, nor are they by any m Neves 
means avoid ahi 
either in making theſe or other experiments of ze. 
to them. By way of proof to ſuch as may gif nit 
from their never having made ſuch ae Area, this, 
ſelves, two very eminent teſtimonies may be un them. 
That moſt induſtrious and diligent matheman; 4. 
ſennus candidly acknowledges, that when bo as 
hon to mention the experiments of the Jearned Gt 
dus, and of the accurate French engineer Mons = 
tit, with his own, there will be often a varict wooden 
of ſome few grains; but he ſays, it is only | pot 
riety of aſtronomical obſervations, which do an Po 
ways differ alſo by a few minutes or ſeconds ** 
this he afterwards adds, that he expected not a 74 
uniformity between the obſervations of Ghetaldns ga 
already made, and the trials of any new ex wt hen 
who would go through the work again. Andourf 
experimenter the lord Verulam confeſſes, that it hs 
to be doubted, but that many of the bodies which he E 
ſet down in the table he has given, of their — 
and weights, differ in the ſame ſpecies or 23 
tion, ſome being heavier than others, and that therefor 
there is ſome contingency in the affair; ſo that it is wo 
neceſſary that the individuals he made his trials _ 
ſhould be exact ſtandards of the weight of their 3 | 
tive ſpecies, or ſhould, which makes directly to Prev 2s 
ſent purpoſe, agree altogether to a tittle with the © 
periments of other men. Boyle, Hydroſt. Experim, inPref, 
But this ſcarce evitable imperfection of hydroſtatical ſg 
periments does not hinder, but that by their help 3X8 
ay make good eſtimates of the weights and bulks of 
very many bodies; and theſe eſtimates will be ſound no: 
only preferable to thoſe that can be made of the ſame 
bodies by geometrical inſtruments, but accurate enough 
to be very uſeful on a great number and variety of oc- 
caſions. . 
Beſides the fuſibility. malleability, fixedneſs in the fire, 
and gravity pertaining to metals, in a peculiar degree, 3s 
ſuch, and diſtinguiſhing them from cther ſubſtances, they 
poſſeſs alſo other propertics, which we ſhall here ent- 
merate. Thus, the opacity of metals is much greater 
than that of any unmetallic ſubſtance : this refults from 
their denſity : and theſe two properties produce a third, 
8 allo to metals, viz. a capacity of rellecting in- 
nitely more light than any other body, to which they 
owe their diſtinguilhing luſtre, called the metallic luste: 
hence metals, whoſe ſurfaces are poliſhed, form miriois, 
repreſenting the images of bodies more clearly than any 
other matter. It is obſerved alſo, that although the ſc- 
veral metallic ſubſtances differ conſiderably in hardne(s 
and ſuſibility, yet, in general, they are leſs hard and le: 
fuſible than ſome earths. Farther, metals cannot unite 
with any earthy ſubſtance, not even with their own 
earths, when theſe are deprived of their metallic ſtate: 
hence, when they are melted, they run, as much as po 
ſible, into globes; and a metal, in a ſtate of fuſion, alwa's 
endeavours to acquire a convex or ſpherical form. Mote- 
over, all metals are, in general, ſoluble by all acids; and 
form neutral ſalts with metallic baſes ; but the allinity ol 
metals to acids is leſs than that of abſorbent earths and al- 
kaline falts; and, therefore, any meta! may be ſeparate! 
from any acid by theſe carthy and ſaline alkalies. 
Alkaline ſalts are alſo capable of acting upon all metalli 
ſubſtances, and of keeping them diſſolved by proper m 
nage ment. Matals may, in general, be united wich ſi» 
phur and liver of ſulphur ; but chey have leſs affinity wit 
ſulphur than with acids, ſo that ſulphur may be ſepari 
ed from them by acids. All metals may, under cette 
reſtrictions, be united with each other, by which mean 
they form different allays, poſſeſſing peculiar properies 
See ALLAY and AMALGAMATION. They have all 
ſtrong aſſinity with the inflammable principle, and de 
capable of receiving it ſuperabundantly. Laftiy, 9! 
ſubltances ſeem to be capable of acting upon all me" 
Theſe ſeveral properties agree, in general, to al! metallic 
ſubſtances : but, beſides the properties peculiar te 69" 
metal, ſome properties are common to a certain 11 
of them : and hence they have been divided inte ſeveral 
laſſes. See Species of METALs. 
lowever, though all metal, poſſeſs the properties abs. 
enumetated, we are by no means to conclude, that the 
poſſeſs them in the ſame degree. The order, fa“ 
ingenious author of the Dictionary of Chemuliry, 
which metals, compared with each other, pofſets e 
eminently their principal properties, is as follow be- 
ginning always with that metal in which the propel! f 


molt conſidetable. 1. Specilic gravity and denſity. Co 
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ray, reſulting 
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ury, lead, ſilver, copper, iron, and tm. 2. 
"If 4 differ in this relpekt, the ſame order 
acity as for _— 3: — _ 

-11:-ncy, Platina, iron, or rather ſteel, ſilver, gold, 
- — lead. It is obſerved, however, by the tran- 
hve that, if platina, the reſſecting power of which can- 
not eaſily be determined, be excluded, their reflecting 

owers will be more nearly in the following order: filver, 
aickfilver, tin, gold, iron, copper, lead. 4. Ductility. 

Gold, ſilver, copper, iron, tin, lead. The ductility of 

mercury and platina are not yet determined. 5. Hard- 

neſs. Log, platina, copper, ſilver, gold, tin, and lead. 
6. Tenacity- Gold, iron, copper, lilver, tin, lead. he 
tenacity of mezcury is not known, and that of platina, 
though probably very conſiderable, not determined. 7. 
fuſibility. Mercury, tin, lead, ſilver, gold, copper, iron, 
and Jaftly platina. See Table of AFFINITY. 

METALS, as to the 4 mn and formation of, various are the 
ſentiments of philoſophers, ancient and modern. M. 
Tournefort is of opinion, that metals, as well as all other 
minerals, have their origin from ſeeds, like plants; and 


platinay 
Opacity- 
will ſerve for o 


that they have veſſels with juices circulating in them, &c. 


See STONE. ; 
Plato will have the cauſe of metals to be a humid vapour, 


incloſed in the bowels of the earth, which, being va- 
riouſly intermixed with parts of the earth, 3 va- 
rious metals. Plotin maintains ſulphur to be the father 
of metals; and an oleaginous viſcous humour, the mo- 
ther. Lidyat endeavours to prove all metals generated by 
a ſubterranean ſire; urging, among other reaſons, that 
many metals, when taken out of the carth, are exceed- 
ingly hot. Du Hamel ſhews, that metals do not take 
their riſe either from any vaporous exhalation, or from 
water, or from earth; but are generated of mercury, 
ſulphur, and falt. He adds, that metals take their mat- 
ter and weight from the mercury they contain, and their 
tincture and form from the ſulphur. 
The ſame author owns the firſt rudiment of a metal to be 
a ſaline ſubſtance ſwimming in water, which water is by 
little and little carried off. By how much the terreſtrial 
arts are more exquiſitely mixed with the aqueous or 
. by ſo much is the metal more heavy and firm, as 
having fewer and ſmaller pores. Hence its ductility; 
for its parts being extremely ſmall, denſe, and compli- 
cated, may be drawn out into a very ſpacious ſurface : 
on which account it is, that gold exceeds all other metal; 
both in weight and ductility. Hence alſo its fixity, its 
parts being too cloſe and denſe to be exhaled. The water 
defends the earth from being burnt, and the earth the 
water from flying off; neither forſakes the other, but 
each is bound in an indifſoluble knot. The moiſture 
ives ductility, the earth ſolidity. Where the mixture 
is leſs perfect, whether the earth or the water prevail, 
the meta! will neither have ſo much weight, as having 
larger pores ; nor will it bear the fire ſo well. For if the 
earth prevail, as in iron, or the water, as in lead; heat 
will ſet the one at liberty from the other; the moiſture 
evaporates, and the earth is reduced into ſcoria, &c. 
Dr. Woodward maintains, that all metals, now found in 
the ſtrata of- the earth, owe their preſent condition to 
the deluge ; when he alſo imagines the preſent ſtrata of 
ſtone, earth, marble, &c. were formed. 
The metallic and mineral matter, now found in the per- 
pendicular intervals or ſiſſures of the ſeveral ſtrata, where- 
of the earth is compoſed, was, according to him, at the 
time of the deluge, lodged in the bodies of thoſe ſtrara ; 
and has been brought thence, and tranſmitted into theſe 
intervals ſince that time; the intervals themſelves not ex- 
ilting till the ſtrata were formed, and broken again, to 
let the water from the earth. 
Now the water, which he imagines is conſtantly aſcend- 
ing from the great abyſs towards the ſurface of the earth, 
continually pervading the ſtrata, detaches out of their 
pores and interſtices ſuch metallic and mineral corpulcles 
as it finds looſe in its way, carrying them along with it 


to the perpendicular intervals, where having a freer paſ- 
lage than before, it deſerts them, and leaves them in | 


thoſe intervals. And this he takes to be the way in 
which all metals, now found in thoſe places, were brought 
thither, and ſtill continue to increaſe. 

hoſe in the ſtrata, however, he obſerves, do not, nor 
2 mercaſe; but, on the contrary, are continually leſ- 
lened and diminiſhed, by ſo much as has been conveyed 
uo the perpendicular intervals, and brought torth of the 
urface of the carth by ſprings and exhalations from the 
abyſs, &C, 
© lame ingenious author complains of the great uncer- 
wy n in the mineral and metallic king- 
1 * . colour, figure, nor ſituation in the carth, 
Py. A c depended on, ſo as to allow any poſitive judg- 
ig do be formed from them. A pyrites or marcaſite, for 
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ver, and yet afford nothing but a little vitriol and ſulphur; 
while what is but a pebble in appearance ſhall have a mix- 
ture of a valuable metal in it: It is common too to find the 
ſame metal ſhot into a great number of different forms, 
as well as to find different kinds of metal of the ſame 
form. And as to their place in the earth, there is tlie 
ſame uncertainty z they being ſometimes found in the 
perpendicular ſiſſures or intervals of the ſtrata, ſometimes 
interſperſed in the bodies of the ſtrata, and ſometimes in 
both, The ſame metals are alſo placed indifferently in all 
kinds of terreſtrial matter, or in ſtrata of very different 
natures. They are frequently intermixed with each 
other, ſo that it is a rare thing to find any of them pure 
and ſimple ; but copper and iron ſhall * be in the 
ſame maſs, as alſo gold and copper, ſilver and lead, tin 
and lead; nay, ſometimes all ſix together in the ſame 
lump. 
The French chemiſts have been very curious In their en- 
quiries into the nature and production of metals. NI. 
Geoffroy, from a mixture of ſulphur with a vitriolic ſalt, 
and an _— earth, brought an iron, which he main- 
tained to be a new production, or a compoſition reſult- 
ing from the aſſemblage of certain principles which ex- 
iſted ſeparately in the ingredients that formed the meta! ; 
in a word, that it was an artificial iron. And obſerv- 
ing that there were parcels of this metal in the coloured 
aſhes of plants, and of moſt other inflammable ſubſtances, 
he concluded that it might be formed there alſo by the 
union of the ſame three principles. 
Thus was oppoſed by M. Lemery the younger, who main- 
tained that the iron contained in the aſhes of plants wag 
not formed there by calcination, but was really exiſtent 
in the plants themſelves; being raiſed in their veſſels 
along with the juices of the earth; and farther, that all 
the ingredients whereof M. Geoftroy's artificial iron was 
formed, do really contain iron in themſelves, either in 
ſmaller or larger quantities; not the argilla only, where 
the iron is eaſily diſcovered by an animated knife; nor 
the oil of vitriol, which is drawn from a mineral, the 
22 whereof is iron; but alſo linſeed-oil, whereof 
. Geoffroy's ſulphur was made; and even that of tur- 
pentine, ſweet almonds, &ec. relating withal the opera- 
tions whereby each of thoſe oils may be reduced to an 
earth wherein is iron. 
To this it was anſwered, that in what manner ſoever iron 
be-procured from the ſeveral ingredients ſeparately, there 
will be ſtill found infinitely lefs in them, than when 
mixed; and that, of conſequence, the mixture produces 
iron ; that as for oils, it is evident they are not ſimple 
ſubſtances, but are compoſed of an earth, an acid, and 
a ſulphureous or inflammable part; which are the three 
preciſe principles required for the formation of iron: ſo 
that, according to all appearance, it is of an aſſemblage 
of thoſe ſulphurs, ſalts, and earth, in the oil, that the 
iron is formed by calcination ; and therefore that the 
means uſed to the iron in the ingredients, are the very 
ſame with thoſe by which it is compoſed. See Irox. 
Hence alſo appears, that vegetable matters contain the 
principles of minerals. But M. Geoffroy goes farther ; 
and to ſupport his doctrine of the production of Meta; 
he undertakes to prove, that the principles of vegetables, 
and thoſe of minerals, are eſſentially the ſame; and that 
one may readily, and with eafe, decompound minerals 
by ſeparating their principles, and compound them again 
by ſubſtituting principles taken from vegetables in lieu of 
thole taken away. | 
To clear this point, he examines and compares the prin- 
ciples of mineral and vegetable falts. 'The principal in 
the mineral claſs are nitre, fea-falt, and vitriol; all whicli 
ſalts we find in plants. The cflential ſalt of the parietaria 
is wholly nitrous, and melts on the coals like ſalt-petre. 
The fixt ſalts of the carduus benedictus, abſinthium, kali, 
&c. contain a great deal of ſca-ſalt, which cryſtallizes 
in cubes, and decrepitates on the coals. Add, that the 
greateſt part of the fixt ſalts of plants, calcined to a cer- 
tain degree, yield a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur z which can 
proceed from nothing but a vitriolic falt, rareſied and 
volatilized by the oil of the plant. By theſe ſalts we may 
be able to judge of all the other ſalts of plants; for the 
volatile ſalts are nothing elſe but fixt ſalts diſengaged from 
the groſſeſt part of their carth, and joined with parts of 
Oil. 
Farther, there is ſcarce any reaſon to doubt, that the acid 
juices, drawn from vegetables, are of the tame nature 
with the mineral acids; with this only difference; that 
the acids of plants have been extremely rarched by ter- 
mentation, and united ſo cloſely with fulphurs, that it is 
not without a great deal of difficulty that they are fe- 
arated. 
Thus, diſtilled vinegar, which we make no ſeruple of 
ranking among the vitriolic acids, does only iter from 
ſpirit of fulphur, ſpirit of 1itriol, or even the cauſtic wy 
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of vitriol, in that the acids in the vinegar are diffuſed 
among a great deal of phlegm, and itrongly united to a 
great deal of oil, which yet may be ſeparated. By diſ- 
ſolving copper in the acid of vinegar, teparated a» much 
as pollible from its oil, there are formed cryltals, like in 
figure to thoſe of blue vitriol. From all which it ap- 
pears, that the ſalts of plants do not differ eſſentially from 
thoſe of minerals. 

As for ſulphurs, the inflammable or ſulphurcous principle 
is the ſame in vegetables as in minerals. And NI. Geof- 
froy even ſhews, that the principle of inflammability in 
common ſulphur is the ſame with that which renders the 
fat of animals, the oils and reſins of plants, and the bi- 
tumens of the earth, inflammable. "Fo which he adds, 
that this ſame ſulphureous principle is not only likewiſe 
ſound in metallic ſubitances, but that it is this which 
gives them their fuſibility, ductility, and metalline forms. 
Thus antimony, which is a ſubitance approaching the 
neareſt of any to a metal, is little elſe but a burning ſul- 
phur. By exhaling this, it loſes its metallic form, and 
turns to a kind of grey aſhes, which, being melted, in- 
ſtead of metal, becomes glaſs; and by melting this over 
again, and adding to it ſome inflammable matter, again 
it returns into a regulus. See the ſequel of this article, 
and MINERAL. 

Stahl maintains, that metals have the ſame origin with 
the carth itſelf, and that theſe and the metallic veins that 
contain them, were formed at the firſt creation of the 
earth. However, there is reaſon to believe, that metals 
2nd their mines are continually formed in the bowels of 
the carth by various proceſſes, ſuch as earthquakes, ac- 
cording to the ſyſtem of Lomonoſow, &c. adapted to 
this purpoſe. 


METALS, as to the , of, there are ſour which the che- 


miſts call imperfe#t, becauſe their principles are not 
bound fo faſt together, but that the force of a common 
fire deſtroys them; ſo that by its continued action they 
are changed into an carth deprived of all the characteriitic 
properties of metals : theſe are, iron, copper, lead, and 
tin; the others, which are ductile or malleable, and 
which alſo remain fixed in the moſt violent and long con- 
tinued fire, without diminution of weight, or other ſen- 
fible alteration, are gold, filver, and platina :- theſe, there- 
fore, are called pcryect metals. 

The metallic ſubitances, which, as well as the imperfect 
metals, loſe their metallic properties by expoſure to fire, 
but which alſo have no ductility, or fixity, are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others by the name of ſem/-metals. Oi 
this claſs are five; regulus of antimony, biſmuth, zinc, 
regulus of cobalt, and regulus of arſenic ; to which ſome 


have added nickel. Laſtly, mercury, which has all the 


zeneral properties of metals, makes a claſs ſeparate from 
the others; becauſe in purity and gravity it is ſimilar to 
the perſect metals, and in volatility to the ſem-metals. 
Its ſuſibility alſo ſo far ſurpaſſes that of any other meta/- 
lie matter, that it is ſuſſicient to diſtinguith it fromm all, 
and to give it a diſtin claſs. Of the fourteen metallic 
ſubſtances above enumerated, three were unknown to the 
ancients, viz. platina, regulus of cobalt, and nickel. 
In the firſt four, it is eaſy to ſee the principle of inflam- 
mability : they become all fuſible by the addition of ſalt- 
petre, cither in 2 greater or leſs degree. But the prin- 
ciple is more conſpicuous ſtill in the duſt or ſmall filings 
of the metals let fall in the lame of a candle, than in the 
zump- 

In gold and ſilver, the ſulphureous principle is not ſo ob- 
vious. No heat, but that of the ſun collected into a 
focus, is able to decompound them; but, no doubt, even 
theſe have the ſame principles with the other metals, 
though they are not ſo eaſily ſeen. In gold, as well as 


in the imperfect metals, the baſis is an earth capable of | 


vitrification, as appears by the glaſs remaining after the 
calcination of gold in a burning-glaſs; and there is rea- 
ion to believe, that the greateſt part of what is exhaled 
in ſmoke during the operation, is the ſulphurcous prin- 
eiple mixed with ſalts. 

As to ſilver, there is ſomething in it extremely various. 
When purified with antimony, it vitriſies by the burning- 
glaſs ; but if purified with lead, it leaves nothing behind 
it but grey aſhes. The baſis of this metal is doubtleſs an 
earth capable of vitrification z and what exhales in imoke, 
is apparently a mixture of ſulphur, ſalts, and a little 
earth, volatilized by the fire. 

From all theſe, and many more obſervations of the ſame 
kind, M. Geoffroy ventures to draw the following con- 
cluſions; that the ſubſtances whereof metals are com- 
poſed, do not differ eſſentially from thoſe which compoſe 
vegetables : that the imperfect metals are compoſed of a 
ſulphur, vitriolic falt, and vitriſtiable earth : that this 
{ulphurcous principle is more or leſs ſtrongly joined with 
the other principles; very ſtrongly in gold and in ſilver, 
leſs in antimony, and very little in mineral ſulphur : that 
the principle of inſlammability may be ſeparated from 
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metallic {ubſtances, cither by culinary fre, or by th f 
that the meral, thus def: poiled of its nen 
into aſhes; and that thieſe aſhes, purſued farther * 
violent ſtire, vicrify; and that ſuch aſhes or laden | 
the application of ſome inſlammable matter, 3 Right 
ſume the metallic form they had loſt: that it bs by "m4 
means lin fccd-oil turns clay into iron : that, if 8 gay 
all the other metallic carths, they might likewiſe he 18. 
mediately converted into metals, by the projection ,c 
lome proper inilaminable matter: that the Kline ang 
earthy parts, found in proper vitriol, furniſh the ci: 0 
vitritiable part, which makes the baſis or wund d 
. * 8 . a — * q , 
iron; and thut it receives the metallic form — 3 
ſulphurcous priticiple of the oil: that the Iron, found 
the aſhes of piants, was produced there in the ſame Ma- 
ner; and that it is a compoſition of the vitrifiahle 15.9 
of the plants, the acid of thoſe plants, and their Robe 
inlammable principle. But it has been fufficient!y xe 
by many writers, that by Mr. Geoftroy's experiment: 
iron is only reduced or revived, but is not produced. , 
The ſame author, the better to afcertain the conftitucy. 
parts of metols, made a great number of experiment: 4 
them with the duke of Orleans's large burning-g/aſs Fu 
reſult whereof falls in with, and confirms, the dens 
laid down above. From thoſe experiments, he vat! en 
that the four Metals, which we call impetſet; viz. 105 
copper, tin, and lead, are compoſed of a ſulphur - 
oily ſubſtance, capable of burning, and a metallic earth 
capable of vitrification. 'That from this ſulphur procecd 
the opacity, brightneſs, and malleability of a metal. "Tl: 
this metallic ſulphur does not appear at all different from 
the oil or ſulphur of vegetables, or even that of anin als; 
and that it is the ſame in mercury, as in the four e 
ſect metals. That theſe ſour metals have for their baſis an 
earth ſuſceptible of vitriſication; that this earth is di. 
ſerent in each of the four metals, in that it vitrifes df. 
ferently in each ; and that on this difference in vitriivins 
depends the difference of metals. pets 
'The learned Boerhaave, aſter an accurate furvey of the 
ſeveral metals, their characters, properties, preparations, 
uſes, &c. draws tlic following corollarics concerning the 
general nature of metals. 1. That which diſtinguiſhes 
metals from all other bodies, as well as from each other, 
is their heavinefs ; though every metal has its peculiar 
weight, which no art is able to imicate, and which de- 
pends, as Helmont and the chemiſts exprets it, on the 
anatic homogenity of their parts. Now, the later phi- 
loſophers have proved, that all corporcal magnitude has 
juſt ſo much reality in it, as it has weight; and there- 
tore, if you have fund the heavincſs of any me!at, you 
have, at the ſame time, found its corporeity. Sir Itzac 
Newton, treating of gravity, and Huygens of the peu- 
dulum, ſhew, that weight and reality are correſpondent, 
2. The mctals appear to be ſimple, yet they are really 
compounds. Their component principles, according to 
the ancients, are ſulphur and mercury; to which ſome 
of the moderns have added ſalt ; but it is certain, falt is 
no conſtituent part, or ingredient, of meta/s, but rather 
ſomething external adhering to them. All metals coulilt 
of two parts or principles; mercury, as the baſis, or 
matter; and ſulphur, as the binder, or cement; the fire, 
the ſubſtratum, or metallic matter; and the ſecond, that 
which renders it fixcd and malleable. The mercury, it 
is to be noted, is the ſame with our quickſilver, only de- 
ſecate, and clear of any heterogeneous matter; whereas 
the common quickſilver is always mixed. As to the ſu- 
phur, It is not the vulgar foſſile ſulphur, but a peculiar 
ſort of matter ſpecifically denominated /z{phur of metal 
concluded by ſome of our lateſt and beſt chemilts, parti- 
calarly M. Homberg, to be fire ; which, being mixed 
with the mercury, fixes it, and, according to the dit- 
ferent degrees of its union aud coheſion therewith, pro- 
duces different mztal.. 
This doQtrine of the compoſition of motels is c nſirmed by 
an experiment of Mr. Boyle, who tells us, that, a/ter 
having retained mercury a long time in a moderate fire, 
he took a piece of gold out of it, which, it was apparel, 
was not in the mercury before it was expoſed to the file. 
M. Homberg alſo has an experiment to the tame eſſect; 
from which he concludes, that gold conſiſts of a fur 
phureous igneous part, and a heavy mercurial part c 
thereby; and that, upon taking away the ſulphurcous 
fiery part, the gold muſt be converted into fluid me- 
cury. 
3. All metals mult firſt be mercury, before they be gold 
and the thing ſuperadded to common mercury, whered! 
it is prevented from becoming gold, is a ſharp von 
body, which, when heated, becomes corroſive, andem® 
fumes ; which are the true properties of the folluc du“ 
phur. 
4. If any metal, or other body, could be found, that 
differed from gold in its wanting weight, it were 97, 
ſible ever to make gold of it; and, on the conu 
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— colour, fixity, ductility, &c. might caſily be 


the more knowing among the alche- 

d the primary matter of gold to be quickſilver; 
+» fay t 1s gold at heart, as coming neareſt to 
which, if t of ſpecific gravity. Only there is a corro- 
; e. ſulphur, adhering to it, which if it were 
would have gold; or, if it were only in- 


mi 


- on ſuch principles, whoever would make 
her forcign matter, mult remember, that 
the more his matter differs from mercury a b ar . 
z, will make. See Pn1.050PHER one 
the leſs gold i , ſrautable 1 ne another : 
fore metals are tranirautavie into o | 
5 * * eury be the common matter of all metals, and 
Jors i =P eres lie in the fixing ſpirit or ſulphur, 
DT ee leſs or more ſubtile or pure, conſtitutes 
which, 3 n it is no way improbable that they 
2 „ eden by a purer fixing ſulphur taking 
rjace of a gear one; and fixing the matter into a 
rect metal. 
48 netaltreſult from the pureſt and _— 22 
mercury, and the ſmalleſt quantit) of the tu tileſt ful- 
wor. Hence, mercury of gold is heavier than common 
mercury, and has always ſome 1mpure part that e cs 
than gold; and could that be taken away, ”— t 5 xing 
ſpirit be added, it would become heavier than gold. : 
, The imperfect meta!s conſiſt of impure mercury, an 
imperfedt tulphur, with ſome other valuable _— 
neous matter in it: this, fuſed by the fire, emits a fume, 
which whitens copper; after which, the ſulphur exhales 
et farther. The reality of ſuch a third matter is evinced 
C this circumſtance, that ali the baſer metals are reſolv- 
able not only into mercury and ſulphur, but alſo into 
{coria or ſordes, which are lighter and more earthy than 
either of the other, and accordingly ſwim therein. 
8. Upon the whole, it appears, that in the three age 
metals, gold, mercury, and filver, it 1s principally the 
ater or leſs proportion of the ſulphur to the mercury 
that determines them to be gold, mercury, or ſilver; that 
tis by this proportion thoſe ſeveral meta/s are defined and 
denominated 3 and that, from this difference of propor- 
tion, flow all the ſpecific differences of colour, weight, 
fixity, duclility, volatility, fuſibility, ſolubility, ſalubrity, 
&c. |; 
9. That in the other baſer metals, beſides this different 
proportion of the two principles, there intervenes another 
cauſe of diverſity; viz. a third principle, or matter of an 
carthy kind, and very different trom either of the reſt ; 
which, adhering to the pure elemental ſulphur, corrupts 
and adulterates, and variouſly modifies it; and from the 
different cireumſtances of this third principle, conſidered 
dong with thoſe of the ſulphur itſelf, reſult the ſpecific 
diferences of the more imperfect metals, as to weight, 
colour, and their other qualities. 
The ſyſtem of metalligation, which ſuppoſed falt, ſulphur, 
and mercury, to be the conſtituent elements of metals, 
ſuoſiſted under various modifications, till Beccher evin- 
ced, that theſe three principles are in themſelves com- 
pound bodies, and, therefore, could not be properly ele- 
ments of bodies; and, purſuing his reflexions on this 
ſubject, he was led to conſider metals, and all bodies of 
the ſame nature, as compounded of three ſubſtances, 
which he called earths. The firſt is the ſaline or vitri- 
fable earth; the ſecond is the fat or inflammable earth; 
and the third the mercurial or volatile carth. According 
to his theory, theſe three earths enter into the compoli- 
tion ol all metals; the perfection of which depends on 
tucir more perfect combination, and their difference on 
the degree in which one of theſe principles prevails over 
the others, and the various proportions in which they are 
combined in various metals. Beccher has endeavoured to 
demonſtrate the exiſtence of theſe three principles by rea- 


And accor 
old out of any ot 


loning and experiment. In proof of the exiitence of a 
Vitriiable earth in metals, he aileges their calcination by 
i, gold and filver excepted, or their tranſmutation into 
an earth or aſhes, which farther urged by hre is changed 
mo glaſs. The inflammable principle or hlogiſton of 
metals, is neceſſary to correct and temper 12 dryneſs of 
e former, and is cnerally admitted. The mercurial 

earth, according * 
af rwe to give them their metallic form. The 
able. 2 meta's poſſeſs in common with ſtones, veget- 
»Ce. but this mercurial earth, joined to the two 
— nel that ductility which is peculiar to 
theor 0 y 2 conſtitutes their metallic nature. This 
many Be, 2 adopted and illuſtrated by Stahl, and 
principle © 1emiſts ; who maintain, that the mercurial 
that it air. mw mentioned exiſts copioully in mercury; 
fic charz its in marine acid, to which it gives its ſpe- 
ater; and that by extracting it from this acid, 


or 10 . . * . 
11 " any other body containing it copioully, and com- 
aug id with fi 


Others, 


be had, that is as heavy as gold, all the other 


im, is the moſt e Samy, 4 of | 


mple carths, theſe may acquire a mctallic 
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character, and be rendered capable of receiving Pla: 
giſton, and of being completely me/al/ijed. Thoſe metals, 
in which the mercurial earth exiſts moſt copiouſly and 
ſenſibly, are mercury, ſilver, lead, and arſenic. It ha 
been urged as a firong preſumption in favour of the ex- 
iſtence of this third principle in Metals, that no method 
has yet been diſcovered of producing metals, by merely 
combining phlogiſton with ſome matter which is cet 
tainly known to be ſimple earth. Beſides. it is not caſy 
to conceive, how from only two certain principles ſo 
many very different 1 as the ſeveral metallic 


ſubſtances arc, ſhould reſult. On the other hand, t! 


wile be volatile: conſequently, when metals are decon- 


but alſo their loſt mercurial carth. But it is well known, 


* Other very conſiderable chemiſts have alſo been 
0 


poſition, and makes their baſis. And the facility with 
which they combine with almoſt all inflammiable matters, 
and with all thoſe which have great affinity with phlo- 
giſton, ſuch as acids, joined to their incapacity of being 
allayed with meagre matters that are purely earthy or 
watery, which have no diſpoſition to unite with phlo- 
giſton, furniſh alſo very ſtrong reaſons for believing, that 
the inflammable principle enters largely into the compo- 
ſition of metals. But the clearcit and moſt ſatisſactory 
demonſtration of tlie exiſtence of this principle, is the 
combuſtibiſity of all metals capable of decompoſition in 
this way, and their ſubſequent reduction with all their 
properties, by the re- union of the inflammable principle. 
Beſides, the deſtructible metal; perfectly reſemble, in the 
ſtate of comBUsTiON, all bodies containing phlogiſton. 
When expoſed to fire in cloſe veſſels, they become red- 
hot, melt or ſublime, according to their nature, but un- 
dergo no other alteration. But imperfect metals, ex- 
poſed to fire, with acceſs of air, burn more or leſs ſen- 
ſibly, as their inflammable principle is more or leſs abun- 
dant, or more or leſs combined. Beſides, the phlogiſton 
of metals is conſumed by DETOXAT1ON with nitre more 
quickly and more completely than by ordinary calcina- 
tion or combuſtion ; and nitre is alkaliſed by theſe mc 
tallic detonations in the ſame manner as in its detonation 
by coals: and farther, imperfect metals, treated with the 
vitriolic and nitrous acids, which have an affinity with 
en are more or leſs deprived of their inflamma- 
le principle. It is alſo evident, that phlogiſton is one 
of the conſtituent parts of metals, becauſe their eſſential 
properties are altered in proportion to the quantity of it 
taken from them: thus, the reſiduum of metallic matters, 
after calcination, departs from the metallic character, and 
approaches to the nature of mere earth. Ihe opacity, 
brilliancy, ductility, gravity, fuſibility, volatility, and all 
the . e by which metallic ſubſtances differ from ſim- 
pe earths, are diminiſhed, or entirely diſappear, by taking 
rom them their inflammable principle; ſo that after the 
utmoſt calcination they reſemble mere earth-, which can 
no longer be combined with acids or with metal, but arc 
capable of uniting with purer earths. In this {tate they 
are called calces, or metallic earths. See CA1.x. 
Another proof of the exiſtence of the inflammable prin- 
ciple in metals, is deduced from the reduction of metallic 
calces into meta/, by the addition of phlogiiton alone. 
Thus, if the earth of a meta! be mixed with any inflar- 


mable matter, which either is, or can be changed into 


the ſtate of coal, together with ſome ſalt capable of fact- 
litating fuſion, but which, from its quantity or quality, 
is incapable of receiving the inflammable principle; and 
if the whole be put into a crucible, and the fulion pro- 
moted by a fire gradually raifed, then an efferveſcence 
will happen, accompanied with 3 hiſſing noiſe, Which 
continues for a certain time, during which the fire is not 
to be increaſed : afterwards, when the whole has been 
well fuſed, and the crucible taken from the fire and cooled, 
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ve ſhall find at the bottom, upon breaking it, the metal, | 


the earth of which was employed for the operation, poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the properties which it had before CALCI- 
NAT1ON and REDUCTION. This transformation of an 
earthy ſubſtance into a metal, is ſolely cauſed by the phlo- 
giſton paſſing from the inflammable matter to the metallic 
carth ; becauſe, in whatever manner, and with whatever 
ſubſtance, mctallic earths be treated, they cannot ever be 
reduced into metals without a concurrence of ſome ſub- 
{lance containing phlogiſton; and the nature of this ſub- 
ſtance is indifferent, becauſe the inflammable N N is 
the ſame in all bodies containing it; and farther, if, af- 
ter the operation, the ſubſtance furniſhing the phlogiſton 
be examined, we ſhall find that it has loſt as much of 
that principle as the metallic earth has received. "Theſe 
and other facts that might be recited concerning the de- 


compoſition and the recompoſition, or REVIVIFICATION | 


of metals, prove inconteſtibly, that they are all compoſed 
of EARTH and PHILOGISTON. And, in general, if we 
reflect on the eſſential properties of the earthy and in- 
flammable principles, we ſhall eaſily perceive that theſe 
properties, being combined and modified by each other, 
without the ſaline principle of ſome chemiſts, perhaps 
without the mercurial principle of Beccher, ought to pro- 
duce the properties of metals. Dict. Chem. art. Metals. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1709. Sce MiNERAL. ; 
The principle which is combined with metals, during their 
cal CIS Ao, and which augments their weight, ſeems 
to be nothing more than the pureſt portion of the air we 
breathe, which, in this operation, paſſes from a ſtate of 
expanſibility to a ſtate of ſolidity. 

McerTai.s for ſpecula. See SPECULUM. 

METa1.s, colours from. As metals have a ſtrong texture in 
their metalline form, ſo they preſerve their natural co- 
lours durably, unleſs corroded or diſſolved by particular 
menſtruums, after which their ſolutions ſtrike particular 
durable colours, or afford the ſtrongeſt ſtains. 

Iron diſſolved in ſtale ſmall beer gives the beautiful yellow 
and different ſhades of buff-colour, uſed in printing 
linens and cottons, c. When ſublimed with ſal ammo- 
niac it alſo affords a yellow; and the common iron-moulds 
made by ink are owing to the iron diſſolved in the cop- 
peras of which ink is made. 

Copper melted with zinc appears of a gold-colour ; diſ- 
ſolved in aqua fortis, it affords a beautiful ro ; and in 
any alkali, a beautiful blue. And thefe ſolutions may 
be reduced to dry colours by cryſtallization or evapora- 
tion; and the ſame metal, precipitated out of aqua fortis 
with common ſalts, gives the turquoife-colour to white 

laſs. 

Fin, a white or colourleſs metal, affords a light blue co- 
lour, when fluxed with antimony and nitre. The ſame 
metal is neceſſary in ſtriking the ſcarlet-dye, with aqua 
fortis and cochineal; and its calx, by ſtrong infuſion, 
turns to a glaſs of an opal colour. 

Lead, corroded by the fumes of vinegar, gives the fine 
white ceruſs; burnt in a ſtrong naked fire, it becomes 
the ſtrong red-lead or minium; and melted into a glaſs 
with fad is of the hyacinth colour. Shaw's Lectures, 


» I71- 
Bier being diſſolved in aqua fortis, if chalk be put to the 
ſolution, turns of a beautiful purple or amethyſt- colour; 
and its own ſolution, though pale as water, durably ſtains 
the nails, ſkin, or hair, brown or black. 
Quickſilver mixed with brimſtone makes a black mals, 
and this, by ſublimation, affords the beautiful red pig- 
ment, called cinnabar, or vermilion; and the ſolution 
of quickſilver being precipitated with common falt, yields 
a ſnow-white powder, which alſo turns black by being 
mixed with ſulphur. 
Gold, diffolved in aqua regia, affords a fine yellow li- 
quor, which ſtains animal ſubſtances beautifully purple; 
and if the ſolution be ſuthciently weakened with water, 
and mixed with a ſolution of tin, a fine red or purple 
powder may be procured, very uſeſul for ſtaining of glaſs 
and paſtes to a beautiful red. 
It appears from the experiments of Sir Iſaac Newton, re- 
lating to the changes of colour that take place in pellu- 
cid colourleſs ſubſtances, that the leſs refrangible c 0- 
Lo URS arc exhibited by the greater thickneſs of air, Wa- 
ter, and glaſs; and that as the thicknefs of thoſe ſub- 
ſtances is diminiſhed, they reflect the more retrangible 
colours. Hence he infers, that nothing more is requiſite 
for producing all the colours of natural bodies, than the 
ſeveral ſizes and denſities of their particles. Accord- 
ingly he attributes the colours of permanently coloured 
bodies to the fame cauſe by which they were produced in 
colourleſs ſubſtances, viz. to the various thickneſſes of 
their component particles. But no experiments were 
made on permanently coloured bodies, in order to eſta- 
bliſh the truth of Sir Iſaac Newton's opinion, till the in- 

enious Mr. Delaval directed his attention to this ſubject. 
From obſerving the circumitances aboye recited, and 
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more largely illuſtrated under the article c 
appeared to him, that, if permanently colo: Lotz; 
are ſubject to the ſame laws as tranſparent —— ty 
ſtances are, all ſuch permanently coloured batte 
ever the ſize of their particles is diminiſhed * "eg, 
dergo a change of colour, by aſcending from th ul ny, 
frangible to the more refrangible colours; and "Kin 
bodies, when the ſize of their particles is 2 that fag 
ſhould undergo a contrary change, their vil ps 
caſe deſcending from the more refrangible to 5 f 
frangible colours. In order to confirm this tun. 
he made a great variety of experiments wich "then 
animal, and mineral ſubjects, whereby the fire 8 
particles, npon which their colours depend — ter 
miniſhed or increaſed. Ihe methods which — N. 
order to diminiſh the fize of the particles of thoſe wh 
which were the ſubject of enquiry, were b 4 
attenuating, &c. by means of chemical — — 
putrefaction, dilution, &c. The contrary effect hex, 
brought about by ſuch means as are known to * 
incraſſate, or unite the particles of bodies into h 0 
maſſes, as by coagulation, precipitation, CVaporation 1 
diminithing the force of the ſolvents, &c. The . 
afforded him numerous inſtances in conſirmation 4 ho 
doctrine above explained ; for almoſt every 3 
which they are ſubject, exhibits a change of colour Ar 
reſponding to this doctrine. This is particular] ** 
with regard to the imperfeC metals; tor every * 2 
their texture is accompanied by a correfpondent — 
ot colour. We can only enumerate ſome of the ting 
pal reſults which Mr. Delayal obtained from ri 
ber of well conducted experiments. Thus, the n . 
triol of iron is changed, in proportion as it is deprive 
of its ſolvent part, by expoling it to a ſtrong heat, &, 
to yellow, orange, red, and purple; and by a contrar 
procels, viz. by a farther attenuation, by nicans of tl 
phlogiſticated lixivium, in the proceſs of Pruſſicn BL, 
&c. the colour of the iron aſcends from green to blue: 
ſo that all the primary colours are produced from th: 
lame metal, in proportion as its particles are attenuz! 
or incratlated. It appears likewite, that when iron is c. 
vided into very ſmall parts by means of a large quantity 
of glaſs, and by a violent heat, its colour is blue; bun 
proportion as it is leſs divided, by the mixture oi! 
imaller quantity of glaſs, or the application of leſs hex, 
its colours are green, yellow, and red. From iron di- 
ſolved in its ſeveral menſtrua, colours are produced i 
proportion as the ſolvent power of thoſe menſtru i 
reater or leſs. Thus, iron diſſolved in its ſtrongeſt acl 
lolvent, the vitriolic acid, gives green; in its weaker 
acid ſolvents, the marine and nitrous acids, yellow and 
orange; and in its weakeſt acid ſolvents, the vegetad: 
acids, red. The colours of the calces of iron precip 
tated from its ſolution in the vitriolic and nitrous acts 
deſcend from green to yellow, and from yellow to ret; 
whereas the — of colour ariſing from the (olution 
of theſe calces, proceed in a contrary order, and alcen6 
Mineral ſubſtances are alſo frequently impreguated wi 
iron, and their colours correſpond with the itate of 2 
iron contained in them. 
In the fame manner the colours of the ſolution of met 
cury in the nitrous acid vary, in proportion as the folve 
is extricated from it, from yellow to orange, and then?) 
red. 'Fhus alſo, thoſe ſubſtances which have the ge. 
athnity with the acid of the corroſive ſublimate produces 
by the ſolution of mercury in the marine acid, dilengh* 
from its ſolution a red precipitate ; and thoſe, whole 3 
finity with it is leſs, produce a yellow one. But tie“ 
colours are liable to ſome variation, according de is 
greater or leſs quantity of acid in the ſolution. 
cury diflolved in the vitriolic and in the vegetable 
exhibits, in proportion as its folvent is taken from n 
ſame colours which, under fimilar circumſtances, 4e 
forded by that metal diffolved in the other acids. * 
theſe mercurial preparations become red, When they yy 
deprived of the principal part of their menſtrüum; 2 
mercury calcined by heat, without the addition 0! 4 
acid, acquircs the tame colour. Its colour, howe'® | 
ſubject to variation, from the action of its ſolvents; " 
thus the phoſphoric acid changes the red to yellow a 
white. The ſame law obtains in the changes of coo 
to which the mineral manganeſe is ſubject ; 10! n EY 
laval found, that by means of the diſlereut 2 
power in the ſeveral ſolvents, theſe colours we wer a: 
in their regular priſmatic order, V1z- yellow, "rt 2 
purple, and red. The various phenomena of dg 
pathetic ix K of M. Hellot conform to the 1ame Ni 
are urged by Mr. Delaval as arguments 85 eſtablan 
Heat and cold, he obſerves, are not nec 


11 ary agen 2 


But it 7, 


the production or ſuppreflion of the colour 6 


: ann ks the mo! 
pears, that the alterations are eftected ») IT 4, 36 
the air, attracted by the taline matter when cold 7. 


- - ao ed 
. 7 115 * * 15 exp- 
expelled from it when heated. When this zn by 


a 
gerate heat, in a white china cup, and when the 
wer + of the water is evaporated, the ſaline matter 
mo ro en. This colour ariſes from a ſuperſſuous 
_— 5 the marine acid, which ſoon flies off, and 
_ maining part blue, ſlightly inclining to green. 
—_ - a . hard, dry maſs, which, in 2 few minutes 
ſt allo 3 from the fire, grows moiſt, and aſſumes 
1 0 colour. Theſe alterations may be often re- 
; light 'b alternately heating and cooling the coloured 
_ f Inich does not again become green, after the 
— 1s marine acid is once evaporated. But a drop 
ane of ſalt, added to the red or blue maſs, immedi- 
s "renders it green. When preparations of cobalt are 
cd upon merely by heat, the order of the 8 of 
colour effected in them, is ſuch as, in other inſtances, 
conſtantly ariſes from that means of attenuation. I hus, 
when the yellow ſolution of this mineral, in the marine 
acid, is heared, it aſſumes a green colour, paſſing from a 
Jeſs to a more reſrangible colour. When this ſolution is 
cooled, the yellow is reſtored. : 
Mr. Delaval obſerves, that, as the inflammable matter, 
in the entire metals, acts ſtrongly on the rays of light, it 
i necefary to calcine or to divide them into extremely 
minute particles, in order to examine ſeparately the ac- 
tion of the calx, or hxed matter, on the rays of light. 
In order, therefore, to examine all the metals m the hke 
circumſtances, by reducing them into the ſmalleſt par- 
ticles, and depriving them of their phlogiſton as much 
as pothble, he expoſed each of them, united with a pro- 
per quantity of the pureit glaſs, without any additional 
ingredient, to the greateſt degree of fire which they are 
capable of bearing, without having all colour whatever 
deitroyed. In this ſtate it appears, from a variety Of ex- 
periments and facts, that they actually do, without any 
exception, exhibit colours in the order of their denities, 
as follow : gold, red; lead, orange; ſilver, yellow; copper, 
green; and iron, blue. He has alſo ſhewn, that the other 
preparations of the metals, viz. their ſolutions, precipi- 
tates, cryitals, & c. do for the molt part exhibit the ſame 
colour, in the order of their denſities, though not fo in- 
variably as their glaſſes; ſome ſmall variation of colour 
happening in the more imperfect metals, probably from 
a change of denſity in their different preparations. Thus, 
gold acquires a red colour, by a minute diviſion of its 
particles, without any addition. In the proceſs of cal- 
cining lead in the furnace, the firſt of the primary co- 
lours which it acquires is yellow; the calx paſſing from 
that colour through orange into red. This variety of co- 
lours proceeds from the imperſection of the metal; which, 
probably, during its calcination, receives a ſmall portion 
ube of phlogiſton, as well as air; for the effect of ſuch an 
cih. union muſt, probably, be a change of colour from orange 
xc, to red: as Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, that bodies re- 
red; fect more ſtrongly in proportion as they poſſeſs more 
nion plilogiſton; and that the leſs refrangible colours require 
end a greater power to reflect them. The preparations of 
with lilver are yellow: the two moſt imperfect metals, copper 
| the and iron, being very ealily acted upon by almoſt all men- 
itrua, the colours of their ſolutions, &c. viz. green and 
blue, are apt to change into each other's order ; the cop- 
per in ſome ſolvents becoming blue, and the iron green, 
il in other ſolvents vzce verſa; which probably depends 
on the increaſe or diminution of their denſities. The 
preparations, &c. of mercury have been alreadyexamined. 
the ſpeciſie gravity of platina being nearly equal to that 
ot gold, it is found, agreeably to the Newtonian doctrine, 
contrmed by Mr. Delaval, that the precipitates and cry- 
Itals obtained from ſolutions of this metal are red; and 
wat a ſolution of it in aqua regia to perfect ſaturation is 
„a dark red, though when diluted, yellow. Delaval's 
<-\perimental Inquiry into the Cauſe of the Changes of 
Colours m opake and coloured Bodies, &c. 1777, paſſim. 
3 Lranſ. vol. Iv. art. 3. p. 10, &c. 
arne fluxes 75 See FLUXES. 
far; Ky N ae 65 See GRANUTLATION. 
pres os from. All medicines that have LEAD 
Gy e are ſcarce to be truſted for internal 
ns : — han c K e inſtances of the poiſonous 
ceruſs. houſes err * the workers at the white lead or 
and it were 5 _ indeed in all who work on that metal; 
FR ach N to daniſh the internal uſe of fach 
ering 4 2 rh autiphthiſica, to read in the Miſ- 
We . ecad. 3. Obſ. 30. how many men 
which hag h 8 a 2 by drinking of pricked wine, 
ſetals, 4 I = ere tweet by litharge. = 
whence laroc cr do not act in the body, unleſs diſſolved ; 
owed, Rag, N of crude mercury being twal- 
to difldle i. in _— s for want of a proper menſtruum 
diflolye 1 6, ie ſtomach ; but when crude mercury is 
proper menſtruum, as in the making cor- 
we ſce it becomes one of the itrongeil 


2 iron, and copper, being much more ca- 
N? 225. 
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ſily diſſolved than quickſilver, are ſeldom taken without 
ſome remarkable effect, which muſt always prove the 
greater, the more of an acid humour, or in cafe of cop- 
per, even an alkaline is lodged in the ſtomach or inteſ- 
tines. The internal uſe of the cryſtals of filver, though 
ſometimes ſucceſsfully given in dropſical caſes, ſhould 
hardly be truſted, on account of their corroſive acrimony, 
which has ſometimes occaſioned bloody ſtools, and ex- 
treme weakneſs. The common tinctures of copper, and 
ſolutions of blue vitriol, can ſcarce be taken internally 
with ſafety ; as being not only emetic, but in ſome de- 
gree corroſive and poiſonous. Even the aurum fulminans 
cannot be ſafely given till thoroughly waſhed from its 
ſalts; and even then if it meet with an acid ſolvent 11 
the ſtomach, it may do very great miſchief. Iron and tit: 
have not been found ſo pernicious in the body, but ra- 
ther beneficial, eſpecially iron, when properly prepared 
and uſed, | 
Metallic bodies corroded by acids, generally erode when 
applied to ſores. Some of theſe, ſublimate mercury for 
inſtance, and particularly arſenic, have ſhaken the whole 
frame of the body, when applied externally; and mer- 
curial preparations do ſometimes enter the blood, and 
produce a ſalivation. Med. EM. Edinb. vol. v. art. 24. 
MeTari.s, /alts ef. The ſalts of the ſeveral metals have been 
medicines long known in the world, and are of excellent 
uſe in the cure of many diſeaſes; but they might be of 
yet infinitely more ſervice to the world, if a happier way 
of extracting them could he found than the general one 
now in uſe, of doing it by acids, and ſuch ſtrong and 
corroſive menſtruums Befide the miſchiefs thete men- 
ſtruums bring as corrofives, which is aſſuredly much leſs 
than is vulgarly ſuppoſed, becauſe they loſe the greater 
part of this in ating on the metal, they produce a great 
number of bad effects, and render the ſalts unfit — 4 
great number of uſes, by making them all vitriols, that 
is, by converting them into ſalts, which, like the com- 
mon native vitriols, have a ſeptic and violently acrimo- 
nious quality. The cryſtals, or ſalt of filver, called by 
the chemiſts lunar vitriol, are a plain inſtance of this. 
Borrichius and Kunkel deviſed another method to be 
uſed for obtaining the ſalts of metals. This was the ute 
of fire initead of acids, as the menſtruum that ſhould 
prey upon the metal, and ſecking the ſalts of all metals 
from the mere action of a reverberatory furnace; but this 
method, though a very laudable attempt, vet is by no 
means calculated to be of general uſe, becauſe the quan- 
tity of ſalts thus obtained is very ſmall, and that obtained 
with great pains and expence. Kunkel has given the 
world an account of the effects of another method of 
treating metals, of which he relates wonders; but he 
conceals the method. The folemn manner in which he 
declares the fact, however, ſeems to imply, that what he 
relates is truth; and he every where ſpeaks from his own 
perſonal knowlege, and the work of his own hands. he 
menſtruum he ufed was known by himſelf and many 
others, at Hall in Saxony, under the name of e//c::t:.4 
dulcis; he ſacredly affirms, that this was neither acid nor 
corroſive, even in the ſlighteſt degree; that it left behind 
it no {xces, no faline nor carthy matter on evaporation 
alone; and that it more'approached to the nature of ſpi- 
rit of wine, than to any other known liquid. Ie ſays, 
that this liquor diſſolved even gold, and that 10 perfectly, 
that it would all riſe with the liquor in diſtillation. Nler— 
cury being diſſolved in it, and the folution diſtilled in a 
retort, he ſays, that only a ſmall quantity of carthy mat- 
ter remained in the retort, which was white, of alpongy 
texture, and fixed in the fire; and that the reſt of the 
body of the quickſilver was converted iuto a thin colour- 
leſs and pellucid ſpirit in the receiver; and that gold, 
treated in the tame manner, and diſtilled with a very 
gentle heat, was leſt at the bottom of the retort in form 
of a reſin; and that this reſin was ſoluble in common 
rectified ſpirit of wine, as was alſo the earth of the mer- 
cury; and that ſome days after the ſolution of this laſt 
carth, the ſalt with which this ſubſtance abounded, would 
ſeparate itſelf from the menitruum, and form regular 
cryſtals at the fide of the glaſs.  'This, he ſays, is the 
true ſalt of mercury, containing all the virtues of that 
metal, and not converted into a vitriol or corroſive ſub- 
ſtance, by means of the menitruum uſed to extract it. 
When the ſalt has thus formed az many ſhoots as it will 
yicld by this procels, the remaining liquor is to be cva- 
porated gently, and there will be found a like falt at the 
bottom of the veilel, of a white colour, an agrecablc 
{mell, and inſipid to the taſte : this, he fays, is o fixed 
in the fire, that it is no more to be deſtroyed or aitered 
by it, like the meta! from which it is obtained. It roa- 
dily melts into a mats in the tire ; but if it be not imme- 
diately after that taken of from the fire, it will run 
through whatever veſlel it is melted in. 
The author attributes to this falt all the wonderful vir- 
5 1 tures 
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tues that the mctal it is made from is known to poſſeſs; 
and gives inſtances of cures periormed by it, which are 
ſo well atteſted, as ſcarce to leave any doubt of his ve- 
racity. He ſays, it works mildly by ſtool, urine, and 
ſweat. The cafes he gives of cures performed by it, are 
theſe : two women, who were very bad with the vene- 
real diſeaſe, two men in the Jaſt ſtages of hectic fevers, 
ſeveral perſons in bad kinds of the ſmall-pox, and ſome 
in peripneumonies. The refin-like fubſlance into which 
gold is converted by the ſame operation, he ſays alſo may 
be transformed in the ſame manner into a white and ſub- 
tile ſalt, of a very penetrating taſte ; and to this he at- 
tributes great virtues in the cure of hemorrhages and 
epileptic caſes, and adds, that it is an ingredient of the 
black compound powder, fo famed for epileptic caſes, 
prepared at the public orphan hoſpital at Hall. Kunkel's 
Diflert. de Sal. Met. 

Ma ral., 28 Copper, though one af the leſs precious 
mctals, has yet been found of fo great uſe in the common 
affairs ol life, that ſcarce any other has been ſubject to ſo 
many trials for its improvement, or the rendering it ei- 
ther more beautiful or more fit for certain purpoſes. 
One of the tirſt diſcoveries in theſe attempts was the 
making it into braſs, by means of an addition of lapis ca- 
laminaris; and though it was not at that time known to 
be a ſtone which contained any metal, yet the brats was 
always found to weigh one third more than the copper 
which had been utcd in the proceſs. 

Illis yellow metal gave many people hopes of making cop- 
per approach yet nearer to gold, and without knowing 
that zinc way the ſeparated metalline part of lapis ca- 
Jaminaris, the experimenters ſoon found, by happy acci- 
dent, or repeated chance mixtures, that it would give 
copper a yet finer and purer yellow ; but it was alſo 
found, that this mixed meta! was much more brittle than 
braſs made in the common u Y. This, however, did 
not prevent the world from ſtill valuing it for ſuch works 
as were to be finiſhed by caſting, and did not require the 
hammer; and we, who firſt had it in perfection, called 
it princes metal, from prince Rupert, whom ſome ſup- 
poted to have been the inventor of it, in 1680. But the 
greateſt perfeclion this mel. Was ever brought to, was 
by two Frenchmen, Mr. La Croix, and Mr. Le Blanc. 
Their methode of making + compotition, though both 
beautitul, weic very diferentes Mr. Le Blanc's was the 
brighte?t, and ct the moſt etepant and lively colour; but 
Mr. La Croix's was greatly ſuperior to that in ductility 
and foitneſs, fo that it was very eaſily malleable. 
Nr. La Croix invented a ſort of varnifh or lacquer for his 
mctal, which added a fomewhat deeper tinge to it, as it 
was naturally rather too pale; and had this farther ad- 
vantage, that while it remained on the metal, it preſerved 
it from ruſt or decay. This is a very material point in 
regard to a metal of which copper 1s the baſis, ſince that 
is, of all meta/s, moſt ſubject to be injured by the air, 
or by the contact of liquids of almoſt any kind. Mr. 
Le Blance's metal is of a deeper, yet equally lively colour, 
and remarkably bright; and is of ſuch a remper as to be 
a:lmirably fitted for working. The whole hiſtory of theſe 
metal; is certainly, that they are compoſed of zinc and 
copper in difterent proportions the one to the other; but 
it is not caly, without the help of numerous experi- 
ments, to determine what is to be the true proportion 
for either. 
The microſcope, however, ſhews a manifeſt diſference, 
which may lead ſomewhat towards it; for the metal of 
La Croix is ſeen to be compoſed merely of a number of 
irregular Hriæ, while the other is dijcovered to conſiſt of 
always two regular beds of them, which meet in the 
center of the piece z hence it is that this is always brittle, 
and will not well poliſh. The fabric of theſe metals was 
long kept a ſecret; but it was always to be diſcovered by 
melting it in a crucible in a ſtrong fire, when it always 
ſent up plain flowers of zinc, and the remaining meta“ 
appeared no other than copper altered by calamine; that 
is, common braſs. Mem. Acad. Far. 1732. Sce GoLD- 
coloured metal. 

META, bell, is a compoſition of copper and tin melted to- 
gether. See BELL. 

METALS, b/uins of. See BLUING of ien. 

METALS, painting an. Sce PAINTING. 

MzETrars, ruſt of. See RusT. 

MeTAT1.s, line of. On Gunter's ſeQor are ſometimes two 
lines thus called, and noted with the characters of the 
ſeven metals, O, (, Y, h, 2, &, and U; their uſe 
is, to give the proportions between the ſeveral metals, as 
to their magnitudes and weights. 

METALS, tineture of. See IINCTURE. 

METAL, to be laid under, in Gunnery, is when the mou 
of a gun lies lower than her breech. 

Mu ral, in Heraldry. There are two metals uſed in he- 
raldry, by way of colours, viz. gold and ülver; in bla» 


ME FALEPSIS, in Rhetoric, is a figure in wh 


METALLIC, or MEeTaL1.1ing, an a 
Me TALI1C ge' mination, mines, vegetation, and 
MEPFALLORUM crocus, mater, and ſulphur. See there. 
MEFALLURGY, the art of metals, that is, of Preparing 


Fuſion. | 
— Theſe may be called Aer! 
Scoriſication. univerſal, becauſe they 
Coppelling. ſolve either thew hole fr. \ 
Reduction, or, at Jcait, by much t 
Dry J Amalgamation. greater part vl the {ubje*? 
Sublimation. in hand. 
Cementation, 2 
Now a doci- Roaſting. We may eall thei? part +» 
maſtical foiu- £ Calcination. as they all difloive bit! 
tiou is either | Eliquation by fuſion. J part vl the ſubjeR in l 
or | 
Elutriation, All theſe are partial, 2. 
> Moi — — ſepuratc fome parts tte 
Quartation, the others. 


zon called or, and argent. 
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In the common painting of arms, theſe mera}, , 
ſented by white and yellow, which are the nat re yr. 
of thoſe mictals. "ra Colo 
In engraving, gold is expreſſed by dotting the « 
all over; and filver, by leaving it quite blank d ke 
It is a general rule in E never to lace me ö 
metal, nor colour on colour; ſo that, if the fiel "Pon 
one of the metals, the bearing muſt be of ſome be 
and vice verſa ; otherwiſe the arms are falſe tho l 
rule admits of ſome exceptions. " 


olour 
gh th;. 


more tropes, and thoſe of a different kind, En ts 
under one word; fo that ſeveral gradations, or in "0 
ning ſenſes, come between the word that 1 ex = 
and the thing deſigned by it. Thus, when Sylla lo 
Julius Cxfar, In one Ceſar there are many Marius; rh 0 
in Vit. c. 1. This is a metalep/is. So when V; vil 4 
ſcribing that part of the African coaſt, where Abe 0 
rived with his ſhips, ſays, a dark c hung over it 45 
lib. i. ver. 105; and in the words of Dido, An. lb. 
ver. 664, the fame figure is uſed. 8 
N n djectixe applied 9 
any thing that bears a relation to metals, 
; . g Uttric/; 
See the reſpective ſubſtantives. 


tpective articles. 


and working metals, from the glebe or ore, to the utens, 
Scc MINERALOGY. 

Metallurgy includes what relates to the finding of the ne. 
tallic glebe or ore in the mine; the judging of its En 
and richneſs, or the proportion of metal therein; the 
digging or ſeparating it from the earth, and other mx. 
ters; and the purifying and diſpoſing it into a complete, 
pure, malleable mctal. 

Boerhaave divides metallurgy into four parts. The ff 
teaches how metals grow in the mines, how they are dil. 
covered, and how procurcd out of the. ſame ; the ſecond, 
how to leparate the metallic from the other matter « 
the ore; the third, how to reduce the ſeparated matter 
to its ſimplicity and dudtihty; the fourth, to work, gill, 

oliſh, and imitate the finer metals in the coarſer, 

I. Shaw, however, reltrains metallurgy to thoſe oper:- 
tions required to ſeparate metals from their ores, for the 
uſes ol lite. Thelc operations are of two kinds, or ſmallet 
and large; with regard to which the whole art of na. 
lurgy may be divided into two parts, ASSAYING and 
SMEI TING. 

Dr. Cramer obſerves, that the art of affaving conſiſts in 
a well-made ſeparation of minerals, eſpecially metals, and 
in a diviſion of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of them from 
each other, in order that the quantity and quality of cach 
in particular may be known: it is plain that thoſe oper: 
tions whicKk belong to the general claſs of ſolution, ap- 
pertain {ſtrictly and primarily to this; and that the others 
which are performed by the aflayer, are only ſecondar; 
or auxiliary operations. But there is hardly any chem 
cal operation which is not ſometimes neceſlary to be pet- 
formed in the art of aſſaying : there are many, on the 
contrary, which are peculiar to aſſaying alone; therefor: 
we ſhall here give a general view of thoſe which proper! 
belong to it; or of thoſe which, though taken from che. 
miltry at large, are nevertheleſs uſed by affayers; on! 
firſt obſerving that every primary docimaſtical operation 
may, on account of its effects, be called ſolution; fincr 
in every operation, the menſtrua, among which the a! 
and fire have a right to be clafled, effect a ſolution, l 
interpoſing themſelves between the parts of the objec 
to he changed. See MexnSTRUUM and FLox. 


Moitt precipitation, 


An account of each of theſe may be found under 18% 
proper heads. 

Dr. Shaw, after mentioning the manner of w. 
metal from the ore, by aſſaying and ſmelting, or 
veral axioms and canons of metallurgy, among whic 5k 
the following: that the art of afſaying is hitherto w_ 

ſect, but capable of receiving conſiderable 1mprme 
from chemical and mechanical knowledge; that vn vo 
bleſome and expenſive method of ſeparating go! 


. | f dec 
ſilver by quartation, may be advantageouſly lupe . p 


extraQin; 
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{ot aſide, by means of fuſion, or a dexterous manage- 

2 of the fire; that gold and filver are ſeldom ren- 
3s i abſolutely pure, or ſeparated from all other kinds 
1 tallie or mineral matters; and that to purify them 

2 his manner requires the uſe of better methods than 

th ſe commonly uſed for that purpoſe ; though the thing 

1 (elf is {till performable by art and a ſuitable proceſs z 
chat ſulphur has different effects upon different metals ; 
which effects being well noted, rules of practice might 
thence be derived, for the farther improvement of mt. 
furgy3 that the ignobler metals are ſeparable from each 
other by the application of proper degrees of hear, ſo as 
to make the more fuſible melt away from the leſs ſuſible, 
4 at leaſt with the ailiſtance of lead; that all metals are re- 
5 ducible by burning or calcination, to terreſtrial powders, 
which, by. being melted with any inflammable matter, l- 
ſume their metalline form; tliat tlie great enemies to 
inctility, or the true metallic nature, are ſulphur, co- 
baits and things compounded thereof; but that all unc- 


aramote or reſtore their duQtility, when melted there- 
with ; that copper may be made to approach to the co- 
wer of gold, and at the ſame time not loſe, but increaſe 
its ductitity, by being amalgamared with, and diſtilled 
from quickAlver ; and that probably many artificial or 
compound metals are diſcoverable by mixing various me- 
tallnte and mineral bodies together, ſo as greatly to en- 
rien and improve the art of metallurgy ; that, in general, 
ores arc no more than a natural looſe mixture of metallic 


ſulpnur, and —_ 
form ſolid lumps o 


made, and facts of nature or obſervations to be regiſ- 
tered, or the relations of bodies to be found, before this 
uſeful ſubject of metallurgy can be brought to per- 
fechon. 

METAMORPHISTS, a ſect of heretics in the ſixteenth 
century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the body 
of Jctus Chriſt was, upon his aſceniion into heaven, 
changed, and metamorphoſed into God. 
METAMORPHOSIS, MYaueppnri;, formed of uta, change, 
or removal from one place or ſtate to another, and wor@r, 
rm, or figure, transformation , the change of a perſou 
or thing into another form. 

The ancients held two kinds of metamsrphs/rs; the one 
real, the other apparent. The metamorphs/rs of Jupiter 
into a bull, and of Minerva into an old woman, were only 
apparent. That of Lycaon into a wolf, ana of Aracline 
ww a ſpider, and the like, they ſay, were of the real 
ind, 


cal meaning, relating either to phylics or morality. Ovid's 
Metamorphojes is a collection of hiſtories of ſuch trans- 
formations, poetically related. Some authors are of opi- 
nion, that a great part of the ancient philoſophy is couched 
under them; and Dr. Hook has made an attempt to un- 


them. 


Jum, and ſuppoſed to imitate a human foot. It is only a 
luſus nature in the formation of a common pebble. 
MET APHOR, M ETAPHORA, Asragoęa, tranſlation, or 


Rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, or a ſpecies of TROPE, 
by whereby a word is transferred from its proper ſignifica- 
4 non to another, different from it, by ceaton of ſome 


imilitude between them; or whereby the proper denomi- | 


nation of one thing is applied to another; which other 

4 thing is more elegantly explained by this tralatitious or 

foreign name, than by that which naturally belongs to it. 

0 As, when we ſay, the light of the underſtanding; to burn 
& with zeal; to float between hope and deſpair, &c. 

3 e metaphor is the moſt common of all the figures of 


b 1s ſpoken figurativel 
e met 


ſimil; apr is a ſhort ſimile; or, as Cicero calls it, a 
tude reduced to a ſingle word; an image being the re- 


a | of _ from its proper ſubject to give the reſemblance 

nother. An ALLEGORY is no more than a Conti- 
| nued metaphor, 

Uintili. Re 21 

. | | nulian lays, that a metaphor is a ſhort ſimilitude, and 


| ur : 2 . . 
to he ea m itonly in this, that the former is compared 
ng we delign to expreſs, and the latter is put 


for it. It ; — 
n ſimilitude, when 1 fay of a man, he has 


yu. 


lion. h. ion ; and a nietapher, when I ſay, he is a 
6militude 1B metaphors are uſually taken from a 


; cen two things; yet ſometimes they are 
ound 21 883 J 7 
. | Ader ed in the ſümilitude which two things bear to each 


Moſt of the ancient metamorphoſes include ſome allegori- 


METAPEDIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 7 


lpeech ; and is that uſually meant, when we ſay à thing 


! . 
in "ome particular reſpect, by means of which, 
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| 
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abus or inlammabie bodies are friendly to metals, and 
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matter with earthy and ſulphureous ones; whence arti- 
ficial ores may be readily made by calcining a meta] with 
it with earth, ſo as with heat to 
ore, reſembling thoſe dug out of the 
mincs; and that numerous experiments remain to be 
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ſome authors to a kind of ſtone, called by others metatar- | 
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what properly belongs to one of them is transſerred to the 
other: the former of which are called fimple metaphor:, 
and the Jatter analogous. Hence the rudder of a ſhip 
may be called its reins ; for what the reins are to a horſe, 
that the rudder is to a ſhip, in guiding and direQing it. 
Again, ſome metaphors are reciprocal, in which the Gent. 
litude holds cither way. Thus to ſteer and govern are 
uſed reciprocally, both of a ſhip and a ſtate; the proper 
expreſhons being to ſteer a ſhip, and govern a ſtate, and 
the contrary mytap/vorical, From this account, therefore, 
of the nature of metaphors, it may be defined, the appli- 
cation of a word by way of fimilitude to ſome other 
thing than what it properly ſignifles. 
Quintilian diſtinguiſhes metaphors into four kinds : the 
firſt, when a word is transferred from one animal to an- 
other; as when Livy ſays, that Cato uſed to bark at 
Scipio; or, when our Saviour calls Herod, fox. The 
ſecond, when the word is transferred from one inanimate 
to another; as bridle, for lau. The third, when in- 
animates are applied to animates ; as the flower of youth. 
And the laſt, when animates are applied to inanimates ; 
as the river di/dained its bounds. And metaphors of this 
kind, which give life and action to inanimate things, are 
eſteemed the fineſt and ſtrongeſt. 
As the metaphor is intended to ſet things before the eyee, 
it becomes ſo much the more perfect, as it ſhews them 
the more vividly, by repreſenting them in motion and 
action. Cicero, ſpeaking of a metaphor, calls it, the moſt 
florid manner of expreſſion, and brighteſt ornament of 
language, that conſiſts in ſingle words, A metaphor ſhould 
have nothing in it either coarſe or ſhocking, or that may 
raiſe it above the ſimplicity of nature, ſo as to be forced and 
harth ; nor ſhould it appear a metaphor to any, but thoſe 
who view it very cloſely. A metaphor ſhould never be 
carried too far; for, in that caſe, it degenerates into 
puerility. Metapbhors ſhould always be followed in the 
fame kind; they become unnatural, when different 
images are introduced. In all metaphorical! ditions, there 
ſhould be a kind of ſuitableneſs to each other : different 
ideas are always abſurd ; as in this inſtance, the church 
was beſieged with a deluge of troubles, where the two 
images, ſege and deluge, have no relation. 
There is nothing young writers are more faulty in, than 
the indifcreet uſe of metaphors : thoſe who affect the 
marvellous, ace eternally on the metaphorical ſtrain z nor 
know any bounds or reſtraint. They, who underſtand 
them beſt, uſe them with the greateſt reſerve. Mr. Ad- 
diſon propoſes it as a rule for writers, to imagine their 
mctaphrs actually painted before them, and to view and 
examine the juſtneſs of their application and aſſemblage 
under thoſe circumſtances ; throwing every thing out of 
the writing, but what might be retained in the picture. 
Card. Perron preſcribes this general rule for metaphors, 
that they muſt always deſcend from the genus to the ſpe- 
cies; and never go backwards from the ſpecies to the ge- 
nus: thus, we ſay figuratively, the bonds of ſociety, and 
not the human cords which tie us together ; bond being a 
genus, and cord a ſpecies, 


riddle and lay open the hidden meanings of ſeveral of ME FAPHRAST, METAPHRAsSTEs, a tranſlator, or perſon 


who renders an author in another form, or another lan- 
guage, word for word. 

A metaphraſe, atſagpacig, uſually ſignifies ſomething more 
than either a paraphraſe, or a tranſlation : according to 
Baillet, a metaphraſt impiies a tranſlator, gloſſator, and 
interpolator, all at once. 


placing; of ura, trans, and gw, I bear, or carry, in MET APHYSICS, MeTarnvys1CA, tranſnaturalis; a branch 


of ſcience, about whoſe nature and idea there is ſome 
difference among authors. 

The word is formed from the prepoſition ue7a, trans, beyond 
or abowe ; and guete, nature, Or avrizn, natural. 

Some define metaphy/ics, that part of ſcience which con- 
ſiders ſpirits and immaterial beings ; which others chooſe 
to diſtinguiſh by the name of PNEUMATiICS. 

Others, nentig cloſer to the etymology of the word, ex- 
plain metaphy/ics by trans-natural, or preter-natural, or 
even pe/t-natural philoſophy : becauſe it is ſubſequent in 
contemplation to the phyſical, though prior to it in the 
real order of beings, 

Others, with more propriety, conceive metaphy/ics to be 
what ſome others call onTOL0Gy, or onte/ophy, 1. e. the 
doctrine de ente, or of being, quatenus being. 

In the ſame view, ſome . e call this ſcience by 
the name philoſophia, or ſcientia generalis, as being the 
foundation, or, as it were, the ſtamen or root trom 
whence all the other parts of philoſophy ariſe, and where- 
in they all meet; its object being be:ng in the abſtract, or 
general, not reſtrained to this or that ſpecies of beings ; 
not to ſpirit any more than body: fo that the doctrines of 
metaphyſics are applicable to all beings whatever. 
Philoſophers, again, are divided as to the notion of a. 
ſcience de cute in general. Some hold it real, preciſe, and 


| folid enough to be demonſtrated; but others judge it tou 
obſcure, 
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obſcure, ſaint, and confuſed, to be admitted into philo- 
ſophy. 

Being, abſtracted from every ſort or ſpecics of being, is 
certainly a very vague term, and does not feem to give 
ſcope enough for a ſcience: we do not ſee how it can 
affect the mind as an object. Add, that the common 
metaphy/ics cannot demonſtrate any part of its ſubject, but 
aſlume the whole: there are no principles or axioms, 
whereon to demonſtrate metaphy/ics, which contain the 
principles of all other ſciences. 

'The firſt, who wrote profeſſedly on the ſubject of meta- 


phyſics, is Ariſtotle. Indeed, he is the firſt who uſes the 


word: Meragucua, is the title of one of his books; but 
this ſome of his commentators will have to ſignify no 
more than ter the books of phyſics. M. du Hamel, taking 
the prepolition were in the ſenſe of pe, is even of opinion, 
that the word was coined by Ariſtotle's followers ; and 
that it was unknown to Ariſtotle himſelf. 

Ariſtotle's mcataphy/ics ſeem to have been intended for a 
kind of natural theology. The metaphy/ics of Ariſtotle 
hare been lately illuſtrated by the ingenious Mr. Harris, 
in his treatiſe intitled, Philoſophical Arrangements, 8vo. 
1775. F. Malebranche and Mr. Locke have written much 
more clearly and conſiſtently of metaphy/rcs, than any 
of the ancients, 

METAPHYSICAL, ſomething belonging to METAPH Y- 
SICS» 

The word is alſo uſed to denote ſomething ſubtile, ab- 
ſtract, and refined. In which ſenſe we ſay, Such a rea- 
ſoning, ſuch a proof, is too metaphy/ical, &c. 

A metaphyſical caſe is an imaginary or chimerical caſe, 
which can ſcarce ever happen, or not without much diffi- 
culty ; and which ought not be laid down as a rule for 
common occaſions. 

MEeTarinyYsICAL certitude, diſtinqtian, evidence, form, per- 
feftion, uniderſality. See the reſpeCtive ſubſtantives. 

MrTaPHYSICAL , in the Hiſtory of Learning, is one 
of the two great ſects into which the philoſophical world 
was divided about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury. This ſect followed the ſyſtem of Des Cartes, and 
conſidered truth as attainable by abſtract reaſoning ; and 
from a ſmall number of abſtract truths, deduced a long 
ſeries of propoſitions in order to arrive at a preciſe and 
accurate knowlege of God and nature, of body and ſpirit. 
The metaphy/ical philoſophers, ſuppoling that many things 
are known by man with the utmoſt certainty, lifcovered 
an undue propenſity to form their opinions and doctrines 
into a regular ſyſtem. The other ſect was the MATHE- 
MATICAL. See CARTESIANS. 

METAPLASM, MErarLAs uus, compounded of Aera, 
and wazoow, inge, in Grammar, a tranſmutation, or 
change, made in a word, by adding, retrenching, or al- 
tering, a letter or ſyllable thereof. 

METAPTOSIS, a word uſed by many phyſical writers to 
expreſs a change of one diſtemper into another, whether 
it be by diadoche or diadexis, as it is called; when the 
change is for the better, and the morbid matter removes 
from a more noble to an ignoble part: or by meta/ta/ts, 
when the change is for the worſe, and the morbid matter 
removes from an ignoble to a more noble part. 

METASTASIS, Meragagig, in Medicine, the removal of a 
morbid humour from one part to another ; frequently ob- 
ſerved in nervous caſes. 

A metaſta/is, or trauſlation, is ſometimes alſo found in 
the grofler humours ; the reſluent blood taking up digeſt- 
ed matter from one part, and diſpoſing it upon another. 

MeEeTasTASISs, Melaragig, remotio, in Rhetoric, is uſed for 
the removing theblame from the perſon accuſed to another 
perſon, or laying it upon ſomething as a cauſe. Thus 
Adam's excuſing himſelf by blaming Eve, is an example 
of the former; and the laying the crime of drunkenneſs 
upon tne wine, 1s an inſtance of the latter. 

METATARSIUS, a flethy maſs lying under the ſole of 
the foot, fixed by one end in the fore-part of the great 
tuberolity of the os calcis, and that, running forward from 
thence, terminates in a kind of ſhort tendon, which is 
fixed in the tuberolity, and poſterior part of the lower ſide 
of the fifth bonc of the metatarſus. It may move this 
bone, much after the ſame manner as the metacarpius 
moves the fourth bone of the metacarpus. Winſlow, 

METATARSUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
authors to a fort of ſtone, ſuppoſed to repreſent a human 
foot. Sce ME TAPEDIUM. 


METATARSUS, from were, beyond, and ragpoog, the tarſus, | 


in Anatomy, that part of the human ſkelcton, containing 
the middle of the foot. Sec Tab. Anat, (Ofteol.) fig. 3. 
11. 30. fig. 7. lit. ce. 

The metatar/us conſiſts of five bones, reaching from the 
heel to the toes; whereof that, which ſuſtains the great 
toe, is the thickeſt; and that, which ſuſtains the next 
toc, the longeſt : the reſt grow each ſhorter than the 
other. They are longer than the bones of the metacar- 
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oe z in other things they are like them, an 

ated to the toes, as theſe are to the fingers, 

METATHESTS, Meraltou, formed of dera, thay 
Jem, pofation, tranſpo/ition, a grammatical figure 3 
by letters or ſyllabſes of a word are tranſpoſed, or "os 
out of their natural ſituation ; as £randre for Er bs 
I pre for pret. "yr; 

METATHESIS, a word uſed by medical writers fora ch 
of place in ſuch humours, or other diſeaſed ran, © 
cannot be abſolutely removed or ſent off. Ihus , + 
the/is of a cataract is a depreſſion thereof, ſo thy Ph 

X Run 
longer ſhuts out the light. hy 

META'TOR, among the Romans, a quarter-maſter, 00 
of every legion a tribune, and ſome centuri 
appointed to go before the army, in order to 
place for a camp, and aſſign and mark out q 
each legion. 

METANA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to gu. 
preſs ſilk. 

METEGAVEL, in our Old /Friters, a tribute or rent pay 
in victuals ; which was a thing uſual in this kingdom, a 
well with the king's tenants as others, till the reign of 
king Henry the Firſt. 

The word is Saxon, metegavel; i. e. cibi gablum, fe vedige] 

METEL, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a fort of ,, 
vomica, of the ſame ſhape with the common kind but 
ſomewhat larger. . 

METEMYSYCHI, in Church Hiforv, heretics, who, in 
imitation of the * ns maintained the tranimi. 
gration of fouls. See METEMPSYCHOs1S, 

METEMPSY CH OSIS, Mereubuxugn;, formed of peTaybeyind, 

and ewbuxw, 1 animate, or enliven, in the Ancient Phils, 
phy, the paſſage or tranſmigration of the ſoul of a may 
after death, into the body of ſome other animal, ; 
Pythagoras and his followers held, that, after death, metz 
ſouls paſſed into other bodies, of this or that kind, 2c. 
cording to the manner of life they had led. If ther 
had bcen vicious, they were impriſoned in the bodies gf 
miſerable beaſts, there to do penance for ſeveral ages; x 
the expiration whereof, they returned afreth to animate 
men. But, if they had lived virtuoufly, ſome hapgicr 
brute, or even a human creature, was to be their lot. 
What led Pythagoras into this opinion, was, the perſus- 
ſion he had, that the ſoul was not of a periſhable nature: 
whence he concluded, that it muſt remove into ſome other 
body, upon its abandoning this. Lucan treats this doQtine 
as a kind of oſſicious lye, contrived to mitigate the ap- 
prehenfion of death, by perſuading men, that they cn 
changed their lodging; and only ccaſed to live, to bega 
a new life. 
Reuchlin denies this doctrine; and maintains, that the 
metempſychaſis of Pythagoras implied nothing more than 
a ſimilitude of manners, deſires, and ſtudies, former'y 
exiſting in ſome perſon deceaſed, and now revived in ar- 
other alive. Thus, when it was faid, that Euphorous 
was revived in Pythagoras, no more was meant than 
that the martial virtue, which had ſhone in Euphorbus 
at the time of the Trojan war, was now, in ſome mea- 
ſure, revived in Pythagoras, by reaſon of the great reſpec: 
he bore the athlete. For thoſe people wondering how 4 
philoſopher ſhould be ſo much taken with men of the 
ſword, he palliated the matter, by ſaying, that the ſoul 
of Euphorbus, i. e. his genius, diſpoſition, and incline 
tions, were revived in him. And this gave occaſion t 
the report, that Euphorbus's ſoul, who periſhed in tz 
Trojan war, had tranſmigrated into Pythagoras. 
Ficinus aſſerts, that what Plato ſpeaks of the nugration © 
a human ſoul into a brute, is intended allegorically, ati 
is to be underſtood only of the manners, aflectious, 2 
habits, degenerated into a beaſtly nature by Vice. er. 
ranus, though he allows ſome force to this interpretation 
yet inclines rather to underſtand the metempſycha/is of 4 
reſurrection. f 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have borrowed the notion of 155 
tempſycho/is from the Egyptians z others ſay, from the Ws 
cient Brachmans. It is {till retained among the BaN LAY“ 
and other idolaters, of India and China; and makes - 
principal foundation of their religion. So extreme?! © 
they bigotted to it, that they not only forbear cats 
any thing that has life, but many of them even ce 
defend themſclves from wild bealts. They burn ne 
leſt ſome little animalcule ſhould be in it; and yh | 
very Charitable, that they will redcem, from the ger! 
ſtrangers, any animals that they find ready te de Kit 

See en Ns. e 

METEMPTO8Sʃ8, from Aera, t, and 777%, 2 0 
a term in Chronology, expteſling the folar equanes. e 
cellary to preveut the new moon from happens: 
too late. 3 
By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from e 
which fgniges the lunar equation, neceilary top 


the new moon from happening a day too lee. eq, 
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nning a little backwards, that is, com- 
The _ 2 at — end of three hundred and twelve 
ing a 099 a half ; by the proeMpto/is, a day is added 
e % e hundred years, and another every two thou- 
every. * hundred yearsz on the other hand, by the niet- 
ſand 5 * biſſextile is ſuppreſſed each one hundred thir- 
wn ears ; that is, three times in four hundred years. 
; "or ' Nterations are never made but at the end of each 
_ that period being very remarkable, and render- 
de actice of the calendar eaſy. 
* 20 three rules for making this addition, or ſup- 
eſſion, of the biſſextile-day, and, by conſequence, for 
changing the index of the epacts. 1. When there is a 
metempto/is without a raemptofes, the next following, or 
lower index, muſt be taken. 2. When there is a 
preempto/is without a metemptoſis, the next preceding or 
ſuperior index is to be taken. 3. When there are both a 
netempteſis and a proemptgſis, or when there is neither 
he one nor the other, the ſame index is preſerved. Thus, 
in 1600, we had D; in 1700, by reafon of the metem- 
10%, C was taken; in 1800, there will be both a proem- 
ptofis and a metempto/is; ſo the fame index will be retain- 
ed, In 1900, there will be a metempteſis again, when B 
will be taken, which will be preſerved in 2000, becauſe 
there will then be neither the one nor the other. This is 
as far as we need compute for it: but Clavius has calcu- 
Jated a cycle of 301800 years; at the end of which pe- 
riod, the ſame indices return in the ſame order. See 
Epacr. 8 
METEOR, in Phy/ology, a changeable, moveable, imper- 
fect mixt body, or reſemblance of a body, appearing in 
the atmoſphere, formed out of tlie matter that floats there, 
and exhibiting various Appearances. 
The Greeks call them, perzwpz q. d. /rblimin, or high- 
raiſed, from ui,, and spa, pro alfa, from ai (91/9 3 
the Latins, impreſſiones, as making ſigns or impreſſions in 
the air. 
Metcers are of three kinds: 
McTeoRs, igneaus or fiery; ſuch are lightning, thunder, 
the Aurora borealis, ignis fatuus, draco volans, falling 
ſtars, and other fiery phenomena, appearing in the air. 
Marrons, aerial, or airy, conſiſt of flatulent and ſpiri- 
tuous EXHALATIONS ; ſuch are winds, whirlwinds, and 
hurricanes. 
McTEORsS, aqueous, or watery, are compoſed of vapours, 
ot watery particles variouſly ſeparated, and condenſed by 
heat and cold; ſuch are clouds, rainbows, hail, ſnow, 
rain, dew, and the like. See each in its proper place. 
The formation of meteors is explained pretty largely by 
Deſcartes, in a treatiſe expreſs. Ariſtotle and Gaſſendus 
have alſo handled the ſame ſubject. Dr. Woodward's 
opinion is, that the matter of many meteors is, in great 
meaſure, of a mineral nature; that the mineral particles, 
contained in the ſtrata of the earth, are raiſed by the ſub- 
terraneous heat, together with the vapours aſcending 
irom the abyſs, and pervadiag thoſe ſtrata ; eſpecially at 
ſuch times as the ſun's heat is ſufficient to penetrate the 
exterior parts of the earth, and to make room for their 
eſcape into the atmoſphere. "Theſe ſulphureous, nitrous, 
and other aCtive and volatile mineral particles, form va- 
rious meteors, according to the various circumſtances at- 
tending their combination. The nature, cauſes, &c. of 
a eich are explained under its diſtinct article. 
METEOROLOGICAL journal, is a table recording the 
daily ſtate of the air, exhibited by the barometer, ther- 
mometer, hygrometer, anemometer, and other meteoro- 
{ical inftruments. We have many journals of this kind, 
kept at the houſe of the Royal Society, and by diffecent 
obſcrvers in other places, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
” 2 of the Academy of Sciences, and ſimilar 
Ications. 
25 LOROLOGY, the doctrine of meteors; explaining 
MErEO n formation, kinds, phenomena, &c. 
en- MANCY, a ſpecies of divination by meteors, 
aj J 5 lightning and thunder : this method of di- 
een n paſſed from the Puſcans to the Romans, with 
hg, as Seneca informs us, it was held in high eſ- 
n Car tepes. from vera, and ate, te clevate, in 
15 155 elevated, ſuſpended, ſublime, erect, tumid. 
ad Ach. . l le, are expounded by Galen, Com. 
* 2 ib. vi. ſublime pains : thoſe which are above 
parts of he Ke or affect the ſuperficial and external 
fe: wy dy. Theſe pains are oppoſed to ſuch as 
on N. 5 _ and called T & un ue, not ſublime, 
METFE 5c within the peritoneum. 
Chet'eus, 5 1 54 E, from {ET E00Gy high, and TKIT gy of 
mathemager. erde, a name which the ancient 
obſetrin er gave to ſuch inſtruments as they uſed for 
plac 7 * termining the diſtances, magnitudes, and 
E£\ded as me ceaveniy bodies; many of which they re- 


x tors. 
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The name, however, may much mote properly be applied 
to METEOROGICAL inſtruments. 

METESSIB, an officer of the eaſtern nations, who has the 
care and overſight of all the public weights and mea- 
2 and ſees that things are made juſtly according to 
them. | 

METHEGLIN, a drink prepared of honey ; one of the 
moſt pleaſant and general drinks the northern parts of 
Europe afford; and much uſed among the ancient inha- 
bitants. 

The word is Welſh, meddyglin, where it ſignifies the ſame. 
There are divers ways of making itz one of the beſt 
whereof follows : put as much new honey, naturally run- 
ning from the comb, into ſpring-water, as that, when the 
honey is throughly diſſolved, an egg will not ſink to the 
bottom, but be juſt ſuſpended in it; boil this liquor ſor 
an hour, or more, till ſuch time as the egg ſwim above 
the liquor about the breadth of a groat z when very cool, 
next morning, it may be barrelled up; adding to each 
fifteen gallons an ounce of ginger, as much of mace and 
cloves, and half as much cinnamon, all grofly pounded ; 
a ſpoonful of yeaſt may be alſo added at the bung-hole, to 
promote the fermentation. When it has done working, it 
may be cloſely ſtopped up; and, after it has ſtood a month, 
it ſhould be drawn off into bortles. 

The duty on metheglin, ſold by retail or otherwiſe, is 
1134. a gallon. See MEAD. 

METHOD, MEeTHopus, from we9 Hog, in Logic and 
Rhetoric, the art or rule of diſpoſing things in ſuch a 
manner, as that they maybe eaſily comprehended; either in 
order to diſcover the truth, which we ourſelves are igno- 
rant of; or to ſhew and demonſtrate it to others when 
known, or to fix it in the memory. See DisPosIT10N. 
Gaſſendus diſtributes method, with regard to its object, 
into three kinds, or branches; viz. inventionis, the method 
of invention, or diſcovering a truth unknown. 

Methedus judicii, the method of judging or determining 
of a truth, or propoſition, propoſed. 

And methodus demonſ/irationis, or method of demonſtra- 
tion; that is, of exhibiting it to another. 

Method is diſtributed by others into two general kinds, 
viz. natural and arbitrary. Natural methed is that which 


obſerves the order of nature, and proceeds in ſuch a man- 


ner, as that the knowledge of things which follow depends 
in a great meaſure on the things which go before. Arbi- 
trary method leaves the order of nature, and accommodates 
itſelf to many purpoſes: as to treaſure up things, and 
retain them in the MEMORY ; to harangue and perſuade 
mankind to any practice in the religious or civil life ; or 
to delight, amuſe, or entertain the mind. This kind of 
method is chiefly purſued in poetry and oratory. 

Natural method is again ſubdivided into two kinds; the 
one of reſolution, which is that we generally uſe in our 
enquiry after truth. The other of compo/ition, by which 
the truth, once found, is taught or imparted to others, 
In the method of reſolution, called alſo by geometers the 
analytic method, we proceed from ſome general known 
truths to others, which belong to ſome particular ot ſin- 
gular thing. 

In the method of compe/iticn, called alſo the /ynthetic me- 
thid, we propoſe ſome certain general truths, from which 
we produce particular truths. 

If, in the merhed of reſolution, we lay down any axioms, 
it is not immediately in the beginning, and all together, 
but as they are found neceſlary in the diſquiſition : on the 
contrary, in the method of compoſition, they are propoſed 
all together in the beginning, before there is any abtolute 
need of them. 

The two methods differ from each other, as the methods oi 
ſearching out a genealogy, either by deſcending from the 
anceſtors totheir poſterity, or by aſcending from the poſte- 
rity to the anceſtors : both of them have this in common, 
that their progreſſion is from a thing known to another 
unknown. Thoſe things, that ate known in each, are ſet 
in the ſront, or firſt place, that by them we may be able 
to arrive at thoſe which are not known. 

Dr. Watts, in his excellent "Treatiſe on Logic, has com- 
priſed the general requiſites of true method in the purſuit 
or communication of knowledge, under the following 
heads. It muſt be 1. Safe or ſecure from error : in or- 
der to which great care ſhould be uſed in laying the foun- 
dations of a diſcourſe, or the ſcheme of our thoughts, on 
any ſubject; the primary and fundamental propoſitions 
ſhould not only be evident and true, but made familiar 
to the mind by dwelling on them before we proceed far- 
ther; our ground ſhould be made firm in every ſtep; and 
we ſhould draw up all our propolitions and arguments 
with ſo much caution, and expreſs our ideas with ſuch a 
juſt limitation, as may preclude or anticipate any objec- 
tions. 2. Plain and eaſy: for which purpoſe, we ſhould 
begin always with thole things that are beſt known and 


moit obvious, and proceed by regular and eaſy ſteps to 
5 1 things 
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things that are more difficult ; nor ſhould we affect ex- 
ceſſive haſte in learning or teaching any ſcience, nor 
hurry at once into the midſt of it ; nor again crowd too 
many thoughts and reaſonings into one ſentence or para- 
graph, beyond the apprehenſion or capacity of our readers 
or hearers z we ſhould alſo avoid too many ſubdiviſions ; 
and acquire in earlylife, a clear and eaſy way of expreſſing 
our conceptions. 3. Diſlinct: in order to which no 
needleſs heterogeneous matter ſhould be introduced; every 
complicated theme or idea ſhould be divided into its di- 
ſtinct ſingle parts, as far as the nature of the ſubject, and 
our preſent deſign require ; we ſhould call every idea, 
propoſition, and argument, to its proper claſs, and keep 
each part of the ſubject in its own place; and in the 
partition of our diſcourſe into diſtin heads, take heed 
that particulars do not interfere with the general, nor 
with cach other. 4. Full, or without defect: and this 
is neceſſary gn explaining a ſubject; in enumerating its 
parts or properties; in afſerting or proving any truth; in 
illuſtrating or arguing a point of difficulty; in drawing 
up a narrative; and in folving any diſficulty. 5. Short, 
or without ſuperfluity : for this purpoſe, all needleſs re- 
petitions, tedious prolixity, long parentheſes, uſeleſs expli- 
cations, proofs, and refutations, and all ſcholaſtic forms, 
ſhould be carefully avoided. 6. Proper to the ſubject, 
the deſign, and the age and place in which we dwell. 7. 
Connected : in order to this, we fhould keep our main 
deſign always in view, and preſerve an apparent tenden- 
cy in all the parts of our diſcourſe towards it; the mu- 
tual relation and dependence of the ſeveral branches of 
our diſcourſe ſhould be ſo juſt and evident, that every 
part may lead onward to the next; and we ſhould ac- 
quaint ourſelves with all the proper and decent forms of 


tranſition from one part of a diſcourſe to another, and | 


ractiſe them as occaſion offers, 

'be ſynthetic method is only prafticable in things, whoſe 
principles we perfectly know; as in geometry, which is 
wholly employed in the conſideration of abſtract modes, 
of which our mind has clear and adequate ideas. When 
the inquiry is into ſubſtances, as in phyſics, we cannot 
make uſe of the method of compoſition, becauſe thcir 
kinds and intimate eſſences ate unknown to us. 


This methed has not been by any fo juſtly and accurately 


obſerved, as by the mathematicians, whole principles are 
perſectly known: its laws, therefore, will be beſt drawn 
from their practice: for which, ſee Comyos1T1ON. 
"The ſupreme law of the philoſophical mcahed is, to pre- 
miſe that which is necetlary towards the underſtanding or 
eſtabliſhing what follows. 
The mathematical and philoſophical -:e:hods are the ſame, 
as may be ſeen by the practice of the geometers of 
antiquity, who conitantly obſerve the law here men- 
tioned. | 
Several authors, as Ramus, Meflrs. de Port-Royal, &c. 
have accuſed Euclid of want of method. Had theſe 
gentlemen attended to the ſupreme law of all true method, 
they would have been more cautious in their cenſures. 

METHoD, methedus, is more particularly uſed, in Mathe 
matics, for divers particular proceſſes for folving problems. 
In this ſenſe we ſay 

MEgTHoD of exhur/tions. See EXHAUSTIONS. 

MeTHOD f fluxions. See FLUXIONS. 

Mernop de maximis & minimis, &c. See MAXIMUM. 

METHOD of tangents. See TANGENTS. 

METHOD, di/ſerential, &c. See DIFFERENTIAL, 


METHOD, exponential, &c. See EXPONENTIAL. 


MrTHoD, periſtic. See PORISTIC. 

METHODISTS, in Betany, perſons who have attempted 
that ſtudy upon certain principles, and have beſtowed 
their labours upon the diſpoſition and arrangement of 
plants, and allotting them proper and diſtinctive names. 
See Bo AN. 

MEeTHoDiSTs, in Tecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, is a denomination 
2 to different ſets, both papiſts and proteſtants. 
The popiſh Methodiſis were thoſe polemical doctors, of 
whom the molt eminent aroſe in France towards the 
middle of the ſeventeenth century, in oppoſition to the 
Huguenots or proteſtants. The Methodi/ts, from their 
different manner of treating the controverſy with their 
opponents, may be divided into two claſſes. The one 
may comprehend thoſe doCtors, whoſe method of difput- 
ing with the proteſtants was diſingenuous and unreaſon- 
abie, and who followed the examples of thoſe military 
chicts, who ſhut up their troops in intrenchments and 
{trong holds, in order to cover them from the attacks of 
the enemy. Of this number were the Jeſuit Veron, who 


required the proteſtants to prove the tenetsof their church | 


by plain paſſages of ſcripture, without being allowed the 
liberty of illuſtrating thoſe paſſages, reaſoning upon 
them, or drawing any concluſions from them ; Nihuſus, 
an apoſtate from the proteſtant religion; the two Walen- 
burgs, and others, who confined themſelves to the buſi- 
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neſs of anſwering objections and repellin 
cardinal Richelica, . confined he 9 to 
to the ſingle article of the divine inſtitution and __ 
of the church. The Methodiſis of the ſecond chi I 
of opinion, that the moſt expedient manner of ; he 
the proteſtants to ſilence, was not to attack them 
meal, but to overwhelm them at once, by the weiph 
ſome general principle or preſumption, ſome Ms. - 
argument, which comprehended, or might be wg 
to all the points Sie between the two 1 
thus imitating the conduct of thoſe military leaders, h 
inſtead of ſpending their time and ſtrength in fie 9 
ſkirmiſhes, endeavoured to put an end to the = 
general and deciſive action. Theſe polemics reſted h 
defence of popery upon preſcription ; the wicked i 
of proteſtant princes who had left the church of Rome: 
the crime of religious ſchiſm ; the variety of opiate 
among proteſtants, with regard to doctrine and hf 
pline; and the uniformity of the tenets and worſhi a 
the church of Rome. To this claſs belong Nicolle, th 
Janfeniſt doctor, the famous Boſſuet, &c. Moſh, Kee, 
Hiſt. vol. iv p. 307, &c. 8vo. ; 
The proteſtant Methodiſis form a very conſiderable Caf, 
principally of the lower people in this country, The? 


educins 
by Piece. 


ſprung up about fifty years ago, at Oxford, and ow. 


ſoon divided into two parties, the one under the dire 
of Mr. George Whitefield, and the other br oy rags 
the two brothers, John and Charles Weſley, Thee 
leaders, and, if we except Mr. William Law, founders at 
Mcthodiſm, were educated at Oxford, and received epif- 
copal ordination ; and always profeſſed themſelves 4. 
vocates for the articles and liturgy of the eltabliſhe4 
church: though they more commonly practiſed the 
diſſenting mode of worſhip. But conceiving a deſign dt 
forming ſeparate communities, ſuperior in ſanctity and 
perfection to all other Chriſtian churches, and impelle 
to a very conſiderable degree by a zeal of an enthuſiatic 
and extravagant kind, they became itinerant preachers, 
and, being excluded from moſt of our churches, exer- 
ciled their miniſtry in private houſes, fields, &c. notonly 
in Great Britain and Ireland, but alſo in America: thus 
collecting a very conſiderable number of hearers and pro- 
ſclytes, both amongſt the members of the eſtablithed 
church and the diſſenters. The theological ſyſtem of 
Mr. Whitefield and his followers is Calviniſtic: that dt 
Mr. Weſley and bis diſciples Arminian; and the latter 
maintains the poſlibility of attaining ſinleſs perfection in 
the preſent ſtate. The ſubordinate teachers of both theſe 
claſſes of Methodi/ts are generally men of no liberal edu- 
cation, and they pretend to derive their miniſterial abi- 
lities from ſpecial communications of the fpirit. The 
Methodiſts of both parties, like other enthuſiaſts, make 
true religion to conſiſt principally in certain affections and 
inward feelings, which it 1s impoſſible to explain, but 
which, when analyſed, ſeem to be mechanical in their 
ſ ring and operation, and they generally maintain, that 

hriſtians will be moſt likely to ſucceed in the purluit 
of truth, not by the dictates of reaſon, or by the aids 
learning, but by laying their minds open to the direCtion 
and influence of divine illumination: and their conduc: 
has been directed by impulſes. 


MeTropisTs, MeTHobict, in the Hiftory of Medicine, 


a ſect of ancient phyſicians, who reduced the whole at 
of healing to a few common principles or appearances 
The Methodi/ts were the followers of Theſſalus; whence 
they were allo called Theſſalici. They were {trenuouſy 
oppoſed by Galen in ſeveral of his writings; who ſcrupict 
not to aſſert, that the methodical her efy reined every thing 
that was good in the art. =, 
Quincy miſtakenly uſes Methodi/ts, Methodici, for thole 
phyſicians, who adhere to the doQtrine of Galen, and the 
ſchools ; and who cure with bleedings, purges, &c. dui 
applied according to the ſymptoms, circumſtances, Ks 
in oppoſition to empirics and chemiſts, who ulc violent 
medicines, and pretended ſecrets or noſttums. 


METHONICA, in Botany. See Superb LIL x. 
METOCHE, Merton, in the Ancient Architetturt, a term 


uſed by Vitruvius, to ſignify the ſpace or interval be· 
tween the dentils. See Tab. Archit. fig: 28. 
DenTiCLEs. 

Baldus obſerves, that, in an ancient MS. copy of 
thor, the word metatome is found for metoche. 
Daviler takes occaſion to fuſpect, that the comm v 
of Vitruvius is corrupted ; and concludes, that it ou 
not be metoche, but metatome, q. d. ſection. 


that au- 
Hence 
on text 
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METONIC cycle, in Chronalagy. See CYCLE, and Ga 
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METONYMY, MeTwwwa, from were, 11%") and 0 


k 22 anlmu- 
nomen, name; a rhetorical trope, conſiſting ot 1755 lor 
tation or change of names ; or a putting of the ent” 


the cauſe, or the ſubje& for the * ; 2 5 ropes 
The mctonymy is the moſt confiderabte of A 
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£rArHoOR, whether we conſider its force and | 
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eleganc ), i ſometimes alſo called tranſnominatio, and 
wrinnge | much from the HYPALLAGE, 

differs n four kinds of metonymies in principal uſe : the 
There _ we put the inventor for the thing invented; 
firlt, 8 us for wine, Ceres for bread. The ſecond, when 
as _ is put for the cauſe, whether the agent, or only 
the FH 4 inſtrument : thus Virgil, Zn. vi. v. 844. 
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the means an 


- the agents who effected it; and Horace, Carm. 


1 2. compliments Mæcenas with the titles of being his 
1. 1,2 


of his honour: and the author is put for his works. The 
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| conſidered in the forehead ; each of which has its pectiliat 
he frequent uſe of it both in ſpeaking and b The firſt is the line of Saturn, the ſecond of 
M 


upiter, &c. | | 

TRE, or Mrrrn, Mere, in Poetry, denctes a ſyſtem 
of feet of a juſt length. Ariſtides detines metre, a ſyſtem 
of feet compoſed of diſſimilar fyllables, of a juft extent. 
In which ſenſe metre amonnts to much the ſame with 


genus carminis, or the ſort of verſe, and differs from 
rhythm. 


o Scipios, the deſtruction of Libya, becauſe | MEFRENCHYTES; a name given by chirurgical writers 


to a ſort of ſyringe, contrived on purpoſe for injecting 
medicinal ſubſtances into the womb. 


yard and honour, that is, his guardian and the author | METRETES, the name of a meaſure uſed among the an- 


cients, containing ſomewhat more than nine gallons. 


third, when the ſubject is put for the adjunct. By ſubject] METRIECAL wer/es ate thoſe conſiſting of a determinate 


here in a large ſenſe of the word, may be underſtood 
that, wherein ſome other thing is contained, or about 
which it is converſant ; as likewiſe the poſſeſſor with 
reſpect io the thing he poſſeſſes, and the _ lignified 
when put for the ſign of it: thus, in the fir of theſe 
ways, the ſeat of any faculty or affection is put for the 
faculty or affection itſelf; as in the phraſes, a man of a 
clear head or of a warm heart: the place, where any 
actions are performed, is put for the actions done in it; 
the country or pꝛace of teſidence for the inhabitants; the 
tine for the perſons living in it: in the ſecond way, the 
object is uſed ſor the perſon, or thing employed about 
it: as when Cicero, pro Mil. cap. 4. ſays, in time of 
battle, the laws, i. e. the judges, are filent. By the thi:d 
way, we ſay to deſtroy or ruin a man, meaning not his 
\crion but his eſtate. In the laſt way, ſtatues and 
pictures are called by the names of the perſons which 
hey repreſent. 
Ihe fourth kind of metonymy is that in which the adjund 
js put for the ſubject, which is done in the ſame variety 
of ways as the former. 
Voſſiu adds two other ſpecies of metonymy, viz. off the 
antecedent and the conſequent, which bear ſome analo- 
oy to the cauſe and effect, as the one does at leaſt give 
occaſion to the other. By the former, to hear, when 
ſpoken of a ſuperior, ſometimes fignihes to grant or com- 
ply with: by the latter, it is not unuſual to ſay, I ſub- 
icribe, or ſet my hand to ſuch a thing, meaning that we 
aſſent or agree to it, &c. 
METOPE, 5 MeToPa, in Architecture, the ſquare ſpace 
or _— —.— the riglyphs, in the Doric fricze. 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 25. Ne 9. 
The word, in «7 original Greek, ſignifies the diſtance 
between one aperture, or hole, and another, or between 
one triglyph and another; the triglyphs being ſuppoſed 
to be {olives or joiſts that fill the apertures. It is decived 
ſrom Ada, inter, between, and on, foramen 
The ancients uſed to a4orn theſe parts with carved works, 
or paintings, repreſenting the heads of oxen, veſlels, 
baſons, and other utenhis of the heathen ſacrifices. 
As there is found forne dithculty in diſpoſing the triglyphs 
and metopes in that juit ſymmetry which the Doric order 
pa ror ſome architects make it a rule, never to uſe this 
order but in temples. 
7 65 F, ſemi, ot ow 8 leſs than half a metope, 

in the corner of a Doric frieze. 
Le Clerc obſ-rves, that the beauty of meropes conſiſts in 
their regularity, on appearing to be perfect ſquares ; and 
yet when they are equally ſquare, they appear to be leſs 
11 height than in breadth, on account of the projecture 
ol the little bandelet ; for which reaſon they ſhould be 
made a minute or two more in height than in breadth, 
in order to make their appearance uniform. 
He alſo obſerves, that when the triglyphs and metofes 
follow each other regularly, the columns muſt only ſtand 
one by one; excepting thoſe of the inner angles, which 
ought always to be accompanied by two others, one on 
each fide; and here it is worth remarking, that theſe two 


— on account of the ſolidity of the building, than 
ot the regularity of the intercolumniations. 


METOP3( M . . 
plant whict? in Botany, a name given by Pliny to the 


that the anci 
that he errs. 
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ead, and OK 
alt of diſcoy 
ners of per 


lines j : - 
CT Bos their faces, and elpecially of their foreheads. 
!9Þ»/cepy, is no more than a branch of phyſiognomy; 


the latter takins ; 
bu renting its conjectures from all parts of the body: 


tous, not to ſay vain. 
o Spontoni, 
P:/copy, obſerves 


Sce AMMONIAC. 


number of long and ſhort ſyllables ; as thoſe of the Greek 
and Latin poets. 
Capellus obferves, that the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
uage is incompetible with metrical poetry. 
MEFRICE, or Meraica, among che Ancimnts, was that 
part of poetry employed about the quantities of ſyllables, 
feet, forts of metre, or verſe, &c. 
MET ROCONMIA, from are, mother, and Kwjun, tewn, or 
village, a term in the Ancient Church Hiſtory, ſignifying 
a borough, or village, that had other villages under its 
juriſdiction, 
What a metropolis was among cities, a mrtricomin was 
among country towns. The ancient metrecemiæ had 
each its chorepiicopus or rural dean, and here was his ie 
or refidence. See METROPOL ts and CHOREP1SCOPUS, 
MIVTRONOMII, M#oveuwn, among the Athenians, officers 
that inſpected all forts of mcaſures, except thoſe of corn; 
there were hve of them in the city, and double that num- 
ber in the Pyrzus, in which the greateſt mart in Attica 
was kept. 
METROPOLIS, MAoz2>;, from ung no, mother, and h, 
city; the mother-city, &c. the capital of a country, or 
province : or the principal city, and, as it were, mother 
of all the reſt. 
METROPOLIS is alſo applied to archiepiſcopal churches, 
and ſometimes to the principal ormother-church of a city. 
The Roman empire having been divided into thirteen 
dioceles, and one hundred and twenty provinces, cach 
dioceſe, and each province, had its metropolis, or capital 
city, where the proconſul, or the viear of che empire, 
had his reſidence, 
To this civil diviſion the eccleſiaſtical was afterwards 
adapted, and the biſhop ot the capital city had the di- 
rection of affairs, and the pre-eminence over all the bi- 
ſhops of the province. His reſidence in the metropolis 
ave him the title of metrorolitan. 
his ereCtion of metropolitans is referred to the end of the 
third century, and was confirmed by the council of Nice, 
Indeed archbiſhop Uſher, and De Marca, maintain it to 
be an eſtabliſhment of the apoſtles ; but in vain : for it is 
next to certain, that the eccleſiaſtical government was 
regulated on the plan of the civil; and chat it was hence 
the name and authority of metrops/:tans were given to the 
biſhops of the capital cities of the empire, or the pro- 
vinces that compoſed it. This is ſo true, that, in the 
conteſt between the biſhop of Arles and the biſhop of 
Vienne, each ot whom laid claim to the metropolztan/hip 
of the province of Vienne, the council of Fun appoint- 
ed, that whichever of them could prove his city to be 
the civil metropolis, ſhould enjoy the title and rights of 
eccleſiaſtical mcatropo/itan. 
Nothing is more evident than the perfect equality that 
reigned among the primitive churches ; nor does there 
even appear, in the firſt century, the ſmalleſt trace of 
that aſſociation of provincial churches, from which, ſays 
Moſheim, councils and metropo/itans derive their origin. 
The order and decency of thoſe ail blies Which were 
called councils, and introduced towards the cloſe of the 


columns which accompany that of the angle, are not leſs | ſecond century, required, ſays this author, tha: fome one 


of the provincial biſhops met in council, thould be in- 
veſted with a ſuperior degree of power and authority z 
and hence, he adds, the rights of metrops/ztans were de- 


produces the gum ammoniacum. He lays rived, See PATRIARCHS. 
ent Greeks called it alſo by this name, but in Though the ecclef ical government, however, was mo- 


delled on the political, yet, in Gaul, and ſome other 


PV, Mdunoowenia, from (4eTWACY, frons, fore- countries, the diſtinctions of merropo/ztan and primate 
e inſpection, of cu, I view, the | were not obſerved till very late. As the præfectus Galliæ 
ering the temperament,inclinations, and man— refided by turns at Lrevoux, Vienne, Arles, and Lyons, 
lons, by inſpecting their features, and the | he communicated the rank and dignity of metropslitan 


and primate to each of them in their turn; and yet none 
of the Gallican biſhops aſſumed to themſelves the rights, 
nor even the precedence, of metropolitani. The epilco- 


ody and the branch are extremely preca- | pate levelled them all, and they had no rega'd but. to 


the privileges of ſeniority. This equality latted till the 


who has written on the ſubject of mets- | fifth century, when the conteſt between the biſhops of 
„that there are ſeven principal lines to be | Wienne and Arles was ſet on toot. 
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MEWINC, a diſorder incident to all kinds of birds; being 
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M. Du Pin obſerves, that, in the provinces of Africa, 
excepting thoſe whereof Carthage was the metropolis, the 
place where the moſt aged biſhop reſided became the 
metropolis : the reaſon of which, without doubt, was 
this, that neither the proconſul, nor præſectus, ever 
ſixed their reſidence any where. 

The ſame author obſerves, alſo, that, in Aſia, there were 
metropoliſes merely nominal; that is, which had no ſuf- 
fragan, nor any rights of metropolitans. The biſhops of 
Nice, Chalcedon, and Berytus, had the precedence of 
the other biſhops, and the title of metropolitans, but this 
without any other prerogative befides the honour of the 
appellation; they themſelves being ſubject to their metr- 
politans. 
A metropolitan has the privilege of ordaining his ſuffra- 
gans; and appeals from ſentences paſſed by the ſuffra- 
gans are preferred to the metropolitan, dee ARCH-= 

BISHOP, 

METROPTOSIS, a word uſed by ſome medical authors 
to expreſs a falling .down of the womb, or prolapſus 
uteri. 'There is a plaſter calculated to be of ſervice 
againſt this caſe, and called, hence, emplaſtrum metropto- 
ticnum. 

METTESHEP, or METTExXSCHEDP, in our old writers, an 
acknowledgment paid in a certain meaſure of corn ; 
or a fine or penalty impoſed on tenants, for defaults in 
not doing their cuſtomary ſervices of cutting the lord's 
corn. 

METUPORANGA, in Ornithology, the name of a Bra- 

filian bird, called by ſome tepetotett, and by Aldrovand 
by the too general name gallus Indicus. 
It much approaches to the gallinaceous fowls, called 
mitu and pauxi, of the ſame country, but differs from 
them in having no tail, if the deſcriptions of authors 
are accurate, and from the in having a protuberance 
of the ſize of a cherry over the top of its beak. Mar- 
grave, 

METYS, a word uſed by many of the ancient writers to 

expreſs a ſubſtance collected by bees, in order to the 
{topping up cracks and crevices in their hives. 
The old authors mention three kinds of ſubſtances uſed 
by the bees on this occaſion, the metys, pr/ſoceros, and 
propolts, The moderns uſe only the latter term to ex- 
preſs every thing of this kind. The metys and piſſoceros 
ſeeming to have been only the ſame PROPOL 1s, more or 
lets mixed with wax. This ſubſtance is a reſin, of a mid- 
dle conſiſtence between the hard and the fluid ones. It is 
uſually of a reddiſh brown on the ſurface, and yellow 
within, and is collected from ſeveral trees, of which the 
poplar feems to be the principal, and the willow the 
next. 

MEU, in Botany. See SPIGNEL. 

MEVELEVITES, in Modern Hiſtory, a ſort of derviſes, 
or religious, among the Turks, fo called from Meveleva, 
their founder. They aſiect to be very patient, humble, 
modeſt, and charitabie; but in reality are very debauch- 
ed and diſhoneſt, 

MEVIUM, a name mentioned by Fallopius and others, as 
given by ſome medical writers to the venereal diſeaſe. 

MEUM, in Botany. See SPIGNEL. ; 

MEUTANG, in Bztany, the name of a flower much 
eſteemed by the Chineſe, which, on that account, they 
call the king of flowers. It is larger than our roſe, and 
imitates its figure, only its leaves are more expanded. 
As its ſmell comes ſhort of that of the roſe, ſo in beauty 
the roſe is outdone by it. It has no prickles, and its 
colour is a mixture of white with purple, but ſo as to 
incline moiſt to white; yet ſometimes there are found 
reddiſh and yellow ones. 'The tree it grows on is not 
unlike our alder-tree, and is cultivated throughout that 
large empire with great care, being covered in the ſum- 

mer time with a ſhade to defend it from the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun. 


the caſting of their feathers. 

MEZAIR, in the Manege. See Mes air. 

MEZANINE, or MrzzAxix E, a term uſed by ſome ar- 
chitects to ſignify an Attic, or little ſtory contrived oc- 
caſionally over the firſt flory, for the conveniency of a 
wardrobe, or the like. 

'The word is borrowed from the Italians, who call mez- 
zanini thole little windows, leſs in height than breadth, 
which ſerve to illuminate an Attic, or entreſole. 

MEZEREAN, in Botany. See SPURGE Laurel. 

MEZUZOTH, in the Fewi/h Cu/ioms, certain pieces of 
parchment, which the Jews fix to the door-poſts of their 
houſes, taking that literally which Moſes commands 
them, ſaying, * 'Fhou ſhalt never forget the laws of thy 
„God, but thou (halt write them upon the poſts of thy 
* houſe, and on thy gates.” This expreſſion means no- 
thing elſe, but that thou ſhalt always remember them, 

whether thou comeſt into thy houſe, or goeſt out. But 
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the Hebrew doctors imagined, that the law. girer 
ſomething more than this. They pretendeq he 
avoid making themſelves ridiculous, by writjy re lo 
mandments of God without their doors, 1 oO 
avoid expoſing themſelves to the profanation of the er y 
ed, they ought, at leaſt, to write them on a dk. : 
and to encloſe it in ſomething. "Therefore the Dent, 
theſe words upon a ſquare piece of parchment 4 
on purpoſe with a particular ink, and a ſquare 
character. Deut. vi. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. „ Heat 
the Lord our God is one Lord, &c.“ 
a little ſpace, and afterwards went on, Deut 1 
* And it ſhall come to paſs, if thou ſhalt hearken . 
« gently to my commandments, &c.“ as far a8. « 1 
ſhalt write them upon the door-poſlls of thy bouſc Ne 
After this they rolled up the parchment, and put 175 
a caſe of reeds, or other matter; they wrote on the "Up 
of the caſe the word Shadai, which is one of the ON 
of God; and they put it at the doors of their rn 
chambers, and all places moſt frequented; they fixe 6 X 
to the knockers of the door, on the right fide ; and ay 
ten as they entered in, or went out, they touched ; ;, 
this place, with the end of their finger, which the, 4 
terwards kiſſed out of devotion. The Hebrew word 
mezuza properly ſignifies the door-poſts of a hoy; 
but it is alſo given to this roll of parchment now me, 
tioned. Leo of Modena may be here conſulted, 
MEZZA pauſa, in the Italian 2 half a pauſe, intimas; 
that the part wherein it is found muſt lie {till the tins 
of a ſemibreve in common time. See Pass. 
MEZZA tirata. See TIRaATA. 
MEZZO foprano, in the Italian Muſic, is the high teror 
which has the cleff C on the ſecond line. 
MELZO-TINTO, in Sculpture, a particular manner of e. 
graving figures on copper, 
Mezzo tinto is ſaid to have been firſt invented by prince 
Ripert, about the year 1649 ; and Mr. Evelyn, in |; 
Hiſtory of Chalcography, gives us a head, performed hy 
that prince, in this way; though Mr. Le Blond is fad. 
have introduced it into practice, with the greateſt ſuc. 
ceſs. 
The prince laid his głounds on the plate with a chan. 
nclled roller; but one Sherwin, about the ſame time, 
laid his grounds with a half- round file, which was pteſſed 
down with a heavy piece of lead. Both theſe ground. 
ing tools have been laid aſide, for many years; anda 
hand-tool, reſembling a ſhoemaker's cutting-board-knife, 
with a fine crenelling on the edge, was introduced by 
one Edial, a ſmith by trade, who afterwards became 2 
mez29-tinto painter. 
It is very different from the common way of engraving. 
To perform it, they rake, hatch, or punch the ſurface of 
the plate all over with a knife, or inſtrument made for 
the purpoſe, firſt one way, then the other, acrols, &. 
till the face of the plate be thus entirely furrowed with 
lines or furrows, cloſe and as it were contiguous to each 
other; ſo that, if an impreſſion was then taken from i, 
it would be one uniform blot, or ſmut. 
This done, the deſign is drawn, or marked, on the ſame 
face; after which, they proceed with burniſhers, ſcrapers 
&c. to expunge and take out the dents, or furrows, in 
all the parts where the lights of the piece are to be ; and 
that more or leſs, as the lights are to be ſtronger 0! 
fainter ; leaving thoſe parts black, which arc to fete. 
ſent the ſhadows, or deepenings of the draught. 
As it is much eaſier to ſcrape or burniſh away parts of 3 
dark ground correſponding with the outline of oy 6 
ſign ſketched upon it, than to form ſhades upon a light 
ground, by an infinite number of hatches, ſtrokes, : 
points, which muſt all terminate with exaCtnels on 
outline, as well as differ in their force and manner, ts 
method of ſcraping, as it is called, in mezzo-t41to, cor 
ſequently becomes much more eaſy and e 
than any other method of ENGRAVING- The in 5 
ments uſed in this kind of engraving are cALk 
SCRAPERS, and BURNISHERS. , 1 doll 
In this engraving, the plate muſt be prepared and 5e * 
ed in the Lime manner as for other ENGRAVING | 
alſo CopPkR-plates) ; and afterwards divided equa - 
lines, parallel to each other, and traced out 2 en 
ſoft chalk. The diſtance of theſe lines ſhould be“ 10 
one third of the length of the face of the CRAYE 2 8 
is to be uſed, and theſe lines ſhould be py” 5 then 
pital letters, or ſtrokes of the chalk. The go 0 
to be placed exactly betwixt the two firſt a A 
aſſed forwards in the ſame direction; being 7 
ſteady as poſſible and prefſed upon with 3 re- 
force. The ſame operation muſt be repeatc bas this 
ſpect to all the other lines; till the inſtrument ber los 
paſſed over the whole ſurface of the plate. 100 
; the other's: 
mult be drawn then from the extremities e bet 
ſides, in the ſame manger ; which, interſeching 6 
2 
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ent anglers will with them ſorm ſquares; and the 
at right FS muſt be repeated, with the cradle, as in 
ſame 9 tbo firſt, New lines muſt then be drawn 
the cen and the cradle paſſed berwixt them as be- 
diagonally» hen the firſt diagonal operation is performed, 
ſore ; and © t be croſſed at right angles as the former, 
the gray _ Iles paſſed betwixt them in the fame man- 
d * 25 having undergone the action of the 
: to the diſpoſition of the firlt order of 
| ſecond ſet muſt be formed, having the ſame 
lines, a ſecon X 1 
im” from each other as the firſt. But they mu 
men ed as to divide thoſe already made into ſpaces 
- l leſs than their whole extent; i. c. every one 
_— ks firſt on each ſide will take in one third of that 
it, e. g. beginning at A, of which the firſt third 
. lest out; a third of B will conſequently be 
mult i and ſo of the reſt. Theſe lines of the ſecond 
re - it be marked with ſmall letters, or leſſer ſtrokes, 
2 them from the firſt: and the ſame treat- 
ment of the plate mult be purſued, with reſpeCt to them, 
4s was practiſed for the others. When this ſecond 
operation is finiſhed, a third order of lines muſt be made: 
he firſt of which, c. g. in A, muſt omit two thirds o 
it, and conſequently take in two thirds of B, Kc. 5 By 
theſe means the original ſp:ces will be exactly divided 
into equal thirds ; and the cradle muſt be again employ- 
ed betwixt theſe lines as beſore, When the whole of 
this operation is fimfthed, it is called ane turn; but, in 
order to produce a very dark and uniform ground, the 
plate muſt undergo the repetition of all theſe ſeveral 
operations, for above twenty- times 3 beginning to pals 
the cradle again betwixt the thirſt lines, and proceeding 
in the fame manner through all the reſt. When the 
late is prepared with a proper ground, the ſketch mull 
be calked on it, by rubbing the paper on the backſide 
with chalk, It is alſo proper to overtrace it aſterwards 
which black-lead or Indian ink. The ſcraping is then 
performed, by paring or cutting away the grain of the 
mound in various degrees; fo that none of it is left in 
the original ſtate, except in the touches of the ftrong- 
et ſhade, The general manner of proceeding is the 
fame az drawing with white upon black paper. The 
maſſes of light are firſt begun with; and thoſe parts, 
which go off into light in their upper part, but arc 
brown below: the reficctions are then entered upon; 
after which the plate is blackened with a printer's black- 
ing-ball made of felt, in order to difcover the effect: 
and then the work is proceeded with; obſerving always 
to begin every part in the places where the ſtrongeſt 
lights are to be. 
Tue art of ſetaping megzo- tintoet has been applied to the 
printing with a variety of colours, in order to produce 
the reſemblance of paintings. I he inventor of the 
method of doing this was J. C. Le Blon, a native of 
Frankfort, and pupil of Carlo Marata, between the years 
1720 and 1738. It was eſtabliſhed by the inventor on 
this principle, that there are three primitive colours, 
of which all the reſt may be compoſed, by mixing them 
in various proportions ; that any two of theſe colours be- 
ing mixed together, preſerve their original power, and 
only produce a third colour, fuch as their compound 
mult necefſarily give; but if tranſparent colours be 
mixed, and three primitive kinds compounded together, 
they deſtroy each other, and produce black, or a ten- 
dency to it, in proportion to the equality or inequality 
of the mixture; and that, if, therefore, theſe three co- 
lours be laid, either ſeparately, or upon each other, by 
three plates, engraved correſpondently, on theſe prin- 
ciples, to the colouring of the deſign, the whole variety 
of teints neceſſary may be produced. The requitites, 
therefore, to the execution of any deſign in this method 
of printing, are as follow. 1, To ſettle a plan of the 
colouring to be imitated ; ſhewing where the preſence 
of each of the three ſimple colours is neceſſary, either 
m its pure ſtate, or combined with ſome other, to pro- 
duce the eſfect required; and to reduce this plan to a 
painted {Fetch of each, in which not only the proper 
outlines, but the degree of ſtrength ſhould be expreſſed. 
2. Toengrave three plates according to this plan, which 
MW york of the colours exactly, in the places 
ky 32 Projection in which they are wanted. 3. I'o 
with theſe 2 parent ſubſtances, proper for printing 
n primitive colours. The manner in which 
three plates 1212 the plates was as follows : the 
to ſize and f copper were firſt well fitted with reſpect 
"ſap e N 8 each other, and grounded in the 
and the ex 2 thoſe deſigned for mezz9-tinto prints: 
primitive Þ ace and boundary of each of the three 
etched 2's, conformably to the defign, were 
iChed out on three een e tn dimes 
the plate, Th Papers, antwering in dimenſions to 
ele ſketches were then calked on the 


lates; 
f Youu, No 25 of each plate, that were not to 


all 
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cradle, according 
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convey the colour, to which it was appropriated, to the 

wy were entirely ſcraped away, as in ſorming the 

ight of mez29-tinto prints. The parts that were to con- 

vey the colour were then worked upon; and where the 
molt light or diluted teints of the colour were to be, 
the grain in the ground was proportionably taken off; 
but where the ſull colour was required, it was left en- 
tire. In this regard was had, not only to the eſfecls of 
the colour in its ſimple ſtate, but to its combined ope- 
ration, either in producing orange-colour, green, or pur- 
ple, by its admixture with one alone; and likewiſe to 
its forming brown, grey, and ſhades of different degree, 
by its co-operation with both the others: But though 
the greateſt part of the engraving was performed in the 
mezz0-tint9 manner, yet the graver was employed occa- 
ſionally for ſtrengthening the ſhades z and for correct- 
ing the outline, where it required great accuracy and 
ſteadineſs. It was ſound neceſſary ſometimes to have 
two ſeparate plates for printing the ſame colour, in or- 
der to produce a ſtronger effect: but the ſecond plate, 
which was uſed to print upon the firſt, was intended 
only to glaze and ſoften the colours in particular parts 
that might require it, With reſpect to the black and 
brown teints, which could not be ſo conveniently pro- 
duced, in a due degree, by the mixture of the colours, 
umber and black were likewiſe uſed. 
With reſpect to the order in which the plates are to be 
applied, it may be proper to obſerve, that the colour 
which is leaſt apparent in the picture ſhould be laid on 
firſt; chat which is betwixt the moſt and leaſt apparent, 
next; and that which precominates, laſt; except where 
thore may be occaſion for two plates, for the ſame co- 
lour, as was before mentioned ; or where there is any 
required for adding browns and ſhades. 

Mr, Le Blon applied this art to portraits, and ſhewed, by 

the ſpecimens he produced, the poſlibility of its being 

brought, by farther improvements, to afford imitations 
of painting, which might have ſome value. It is never- 
theleſs much better adapted to the ſimplet ſubjects, 
where there are fewer intermixtures of colours; and 
where the accuracy of the refleQtions, and demi-teints, 
are not fo effentially neceſſary to the truth of the deſign, 
from the greater latitude of form, and diſpoſition of the 
colour, as in plants, anatomical figures, and ſome ſub— 
jects of architecture. But perhaps plates engraved, or 
rather finiſhed, with the tool, particularly with reſpect 
to the outline, would be better accommodated in ſome 
of theſe caſes, than thoſe prepared only by ſcraping. 
Mr. Cochin remarks, at the end of an account he has 
given of Mr. Le Blon's manner, that though this in- 
genious artiſt confined his method principally to the uſe 
of three colours; yet thould this invention be again taken 
up and cultivated, there would be more probability of 
ſucceſs in uſing a greater variety: and that ſeveral dif- 
ferent kinds might be printed by one plate; provided 
they were laid on in their reſpcAirely proper places, by 
printing balls, which thould be uſed for that colour only, 
His hint might however be very greatly improved, by 
the further aſſiſtance of pencils, accommodated to the 
plates, for laying on the colours in the proper parts. — 
Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. p. 182, &c. Encyclopedie, 
Art. GRAVEUR en Corleurs, &c. 
For the method of taking off mezzc-tinto prints on glaſs, 
ſee BaCK-painting. 

MIASMA, wieguny is uſed to ſignify ſuch particles, or 
atoms, as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtempered, putre- 
fying, or poiſonous bodies; and to affect people at a di- 
ſtance, 

VICA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors who 
have written of foſſils to many of the bractearia, or ſmall 
ſmall-ſpangled TALcs, whether in pure maſies of them- 
ſelves, or immerſed in the matter of other foflils. It con- 
ſiſts of thin, flexible, ſhining plates; which by expoture 
to fire become brittle and crumble, and by violent heat 
are vitriſiable. Mica is either colourleſs and tranſparent, 
or it is coloured, red, brown, green, or black, and ſemi- 
tranſparent. 

The principal kinds of theſe are the white and the yel- 
low, from their colour and ſplendid appearance, called 
the ſilver and gold glimmer, or mica aurea and mica an 
Fentea. 
"Theſe have frequently led people of ſanguine imagina- 
tions, who have met with them in different places, to 
ſuppoſe they had found ores of gold and ſilver, bur they 
iu reality contain not the leaſt grain of either of thoſe 
metals, and are mere talc in ſmall flakes, accidentally 
coloured, The yellow kind is found in many parts of 
the world, but no where ſo plentifully as in Arabia and 
Egypt. In Germany and France there is alto conſider- 
able plenty of it, and in our American plantations it is 
found in great abundance; nor is England without it 
even in various forms. 

: We 
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We have ſome of it in pure homogeneous maſſes; ſome | 
mixed among ſtony matter, and ſome among ſand. The 

white is very plentiful in Sileſia and Bohemia, and alſo 

in France, Italy, and England. It is like the former ; 

found either pure, or mixed among the matter of ſtone, 

and makes a very glittering and beautiful appearance. 

'The coloured micas generally contain ſome metallic 

matters, chiefly iron, and are much more fuſible than 

theſe which are pure and colourleſs: and Mr. Juſti pre- 

tends that he has diſcovered a new metallic ſubſtance 

in yellow mica, which was of a blackith grey colour, 

but when mixed with gold heightened the luſtre, with- 
out deſtroying the malleability of that metal, though it- 
ſelf is brittle. 

The micas have a ſoft touch reſembling that of unctuous 
ſubſtances; they are not ſoluble by acids; they are in- 

capable of yielding ſparks, when ſtruck by [tee], as flints 

do; or of forming a tenacious paſte, with water, as 

clay does; or of hardening, when calcined and mixed 

with water, as gypſum does. Mica is, therefore, neither 

a calcareons, ſiliceous, argillaceous, nor gypſcous earth. 

The colourleſs tranſparent mica called Muſcovite glaſs, 

is uſed as panes for windows. Dr. Hooke has deſcribed 

the beautiful colours that appear in thin plates of Mul- 

covy glaſs, in his Micrographia, p. 48. 

In Jemptland, a crumpled kind of Ma is manuſactured 

into kettles and other veſſels, and alſo for hearths. The 

powder of ti is ſtone is mixed with ſea-falt, and from the 

mixture a marine acid is obtained by diſtillation. 

MICAH, in Scripture Hiſtory, one of the minor prophets, 
who was contemporary with Iſaiah, and whoſe prophecy, 
foretelling the captivity of the ten tribes, and the advance- 
ment and eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian church, very 
much reſembles his. | 

MICARAGU A. pomum, a name given by ſome authors to 
the Spaniſh pear. 

MICH AELMAS, the feaſt of St. Michael the archangel; 
held on the 29th of September. 

M1cHAEL's uin. See WING. 

MICHAH, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 
to expreſs copper. 

MICHALALATLI, in Ornithology, a name by which 
Nieremberg informs us ſome of the Mexicans call the 
ACHALALACTLI. 

MICHELIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
of the polyandria polyginia claſs, the characters of which 
are theſe: that the calyx is compoſed of three leaves; 
that the flowers have fifteen petals ; and that the fruit 
are berries containing four ſeeds. 

MICROCOSM, wexeouoru;, formed from wamp®, /ittle, and 
200, world, a Greek term, literally ſignifying /:ttle 
world ; chiefly underſtood of man, who is ſo called by 
way of eminence, as being an epitome of all that is won- 
derful, in the great world or microcoſm. 

MICROCOSMETER, a name given by Dolœus to an 
imaginary being, which he ſuppoſes to reſide in the 
brain, and direct all the actions. 

MICROCOUSTICS, the ſame with MICROPHONES, 

MICROGRAPHIA, MickxoGrRAPHY, compounded of 
uixpog, ſmall, and yougn, deſcription, a deſcription of the 
parts and proportions of objects that are too ſmall to be 
viewed without the aſliſtance of a microſcope, 

MICROMETER, an aſtronomical machine, which, by 
means of a very fine ſcrew, ſerves to meaſure extremely 
ſmall diſtances in the heavens; as the apparent diame- 
ters of the planets, to a great degree of accuracy. 

The word comes from the Greek, Argos, parvus, and 
perpory menjura : in regard a ſmall length, e.g. an inch 
15 hereby divided into vaſt numbers of parts, e. g. in 
ſome, 2800, and in others, more. 

This inſtrument is ſo contrived as to move a fine wire 
parallel to itſelf, in the plane of the picture of an object, 
formed in the focus of a teleſcope, and with great exact- 
neſs to meaſure its perpendicular diſtance from a fixed 
wire in the ſame plane; and thus are meaſured ſmall 
angles, ſubtended by remote objects at the naked eye, 
E. g. Let a planet be viewed through the teleſcope z and 
when the parallel wires are opened to ſuch a diſtance as 
to appcar exactly to touch two oppoſite points in the cir- 
cumference of the planet, it is evident, that the perpen- 
dicular diſtance between the wires is then equal to the 
diameter of the picture of the planet, formed in the focus 
of the object-glaſs. Let this diftance, whoſe meaſure 
is given by the mechaniſm of the micrometer hereafter 
deſcribed, be repreſented by the liye p 9, Tab. III. Optics, 
fig. 44. then ſince the meaſure of the focal diſtance 31. 
may be alſo known, the ratio of qL to q p, that is, of 
the radius to the tangent of the angle q Lp, will give 
the angle itſelf by a table of fines and tangents; and this 
angle is equal to the oppoſite angle PL Q, which the real 
diameter of the planet ſubtends at I, or at the naked eye. 
There is ſome controverſy about the invention of the 
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micrometer. Me. Auzout and Picard have 
it in common fame, as being the firſt ho 
in the year 1666; but Mr. T ownley, in the 
cal Franſactions, reclaims it for one of our o 
_— Mr. Gaſcoigne. He relates, that, 
lcarnt,that before our civil — We 
, ad invented a y 
meter, of as much effect as that ſince made by M e 
and had made uſe of it for ſome years, not only 10 
the diameters of the planets, and diſtances u — 15 taking 
in determining other matters of nice e and, bu 
heavens ;z as the moon's diſtance, &c. dem the 
Mr. Gaſcoigne's inſtrument fell into the h 
Townley, who ſays, that by the help of it 
above forty thouſand diviſions in a foot. This inf 
being ſhewn to Dr. Hooke, he gave a drawin re 
{cription of it, and propoſed ſeveral n I 
which may he ſeen in the Philoſophical ranſaQion Ap 
vol. i. p. 217. Mr. Gaſcoigne divided the im; 7 Jo: 
object, in the focus of the object-glaſs, by the: HY 
of two pieces of metal, ground to a very fine IN 
the place of which, Dr. Hooke would ſubſtitute 4 
hairs, ſtretched parallel to one another. Tuo hs 1 
thods of Dr. Hooke, different from this, are def. Ned 
in his Poſthumous Works, p. 497, &c. An en 
ſeveral curious obſcrrations which Mr. Gaſcoirne 8 
by the help of his micrometer, particularly in the nd 
ration of the diameter of the moon and other ples. 
may be ſeen in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. p. nel porn, 
Dr. Bevis refers to an original letter of Mr. Gaſcoi N 
to Mr. Oughtred, written in 1648-1. for an ee. 
given by the author of his own invention, Ke. 
Monſ. e la Hire, in a diſcourſe on the æra of the inven 
tions of the micrometer, pendulum clock, and teleſcope rad 
before the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1517, make 
M. Huygens the inventor of the micrometer, That author 
he obſerves, in his Obſervations on Saturn's Ring e. 
publiſhed in 1659, gives a method of finding the diame- 
ters of the N by means of a teleſcope; viz. by 
_ an object, which he calls virgula, of a proper 
igneſs to take in the diſtance to be meaſured, in the fi. 
cus of the convex objeCt-glafs : in this caſe, ſays he, the 
ſmalleſt object will be ſeen very diſtinctly, in that place 
of the glaſs. By ſuch means, he adds, he meaſured tie 
diameters of the planets, as he there delivers them 
This m:crometer, M. De la Hire obſerves, is fo very lite 
different from that publiſhed by the marquis De Malis 
ſha, in his Ephemerides, three years after, that they 
ought to be eſteemed the ſame : and the micrometer of 
the marquis differcd yet leſs from that publiſhed four 
you after his by Auzout and Picard. Hence, M. De l 
ire concludes, that it is to M. Huygens the world is 
indebted for the invention of the micrometer; withou! 
taking any notice of the claim of our countryman Mr. 
Gaſcoigne, which, however, is prior by many years to 
any of them. 
M. De la Hire ſays, that there is no method more ſimple 
or commodious for obſerving the digits of an eclipſe, than 
a net in the focus of the teleſcope. Theſe, he ſays, were 
generally made of ſilken threads, and for this particular 
purpoſe ſix concentric circles had alſo been made vie ch, 
drawn upon oiled paper; but he adviſes to draw the c- 
cles on very thin pieces of glaſs, with the point of a 9% 
mond. He alſo gives ſeveral particular directions to aſi 
perſons in uſing them. In another memoir he ſhes 
a method of making uſe of the ſame net for all eclip!5 
by uſing a teleſcope with two object-glaſſes, and Pact 
them at different diſtances from one another. Ae. I 
1701, and 1717, 
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ſcribes a micrometer of a very caſy and ſimple itructurs 
frit contrived by Kirchius, thus: 
In the focus of a teleſcope fit a braſs or iron ring Ab 
(Tab. Aſtron. fig. 11.) with ſemale ſcrews diamenmte“ 
oppoſite to each other; into theſe inſert male ect 
C |: and F B, of ſuch length, as that they may be tur 
ed in the tube, ſo as to touch each other: and with = 
inſtrument very ſmall ſpaces in the heavens may be dect. 
rately meaſured. 

For when any objects, viewed through a tude, vl ar 
contiguons to the ſcrews, if theſe be turned till they ut 
touch two oppoſite points, whoſe diitance 15 '0 5 
ſured, it will be evident how many threads of the * 
they are apart. 'I's determine how many ſeconds 22 
to each thread, applying the tube towards the 222 
turn the ſcrews, till they touch two points . __ 
ſtance is already accurately known; and oblerve - . 
ber of threads correſponding to that uncrval; Ay 
the rule of three, a table may be made of te 12 
correſponding to the ſeveral tlireads; by means 0 
without greater labour, the diſtanccs of any pee 
be determincd, The 
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of another micrometer, with the manner 
de ftruckure d applying it, is as follows : 
ne Ur the teleſcope, zud applying it, 

Tab. Aron. fig. 12.) is a rectangular braſs frame, 
aBCg(7% being about three inches long, and the fide 
the fide kewiſe the oppoſite hde A , about fix inches; 
3 of the three ſides about cight tenths of an inch 
the tW oppo 


ſite ſides of this pore ah ſcrewed to 
mentioned hereatter. 
the circus) 2 exactly forty threads in an inch, 
in y round, moves the plate G DEF, along two 
being m—_— near the tops of the two oppoſite ſides of 
rooves ma 5 4 the ſcrew Q; having the ſame number 
Pac r an inch as P, moves the plate RN MY 
of threac® 23 made near the bottom of the ſaid 


and 


me 
— with only hal 


are turned 


long the te 6; whole threads ſall in between the teeth 
en 


he pinions on the ſcrews P and Q And note, that 
411 revolutions of the endleſs tcrew 5 carry the 
* ce round. 
ww 11 the hand a, ſaſtened thercto, over a 
wa «d equal diviſions, made round the limb of a circu- 
_— y to which the above named two oppoſite ſides 
” ＋ he are ſcrewed at right angles: the teeth of 
7 2 ion on the ſcrew P, whoſe number is 5, take into 
2 — of a wheel on the backſide of the circular plate, 
ar 2 is 25. Again, on the axis of this whecl 
os inion of two, which takes into the teeth of another 
ebe, moving about the centre of the circular plate, on 
the outſide thereof, and having afty teeth; this laſt wheel 
moves the leſſer hand h once round the above mentioned 
circular plate, in the 15 . of the time the hand a 18 
moving round: for becauſe the number of teeth in the 
:nion of the ſcrew P are 5, and the number of teeth 
of the wheel this pinion moves, arc 203 therefore the 
{crew P moves four times round in the time that wheel 
is moving once round. Farther, ſince there is a pinion 
of two which takes into the teeth of a wheel, whoſe num- 
der is 30; therefore this wheel with 50 teeth will move 
once round in the time that the wheel of 20 teeth moves 
25 times round; and, conſequently, the ſcrew P, or 
hand a, muſt move a hundred times round in the ſame 
time as the wheel of 50 teeth, or the hand &, has moved 


once round. | 


Hence it follows, that if the circular plate W, which is 
faſtened at right angles to the other circular plate, be di- 
vided into two hundred equal parts, the index x, to which 
the handle is faſtened, will move five of thoſe parts in 
the ſame time in which the hand @ moves one of the hun- 
dred diviſions round the limb of the other circular plate. 
Thus, by means of an index x, and plate W, every fifth 
— of each oſ the diviſions round the other plate may be 
nov'n. 
Farther, ſince each of the ſcrews P and Q have exactly 
forty threads in an inch; therefore the upper plate GDEF 
will move one inch while the hand a moves forty times 
round; the four thouſandth part of an inch while the hand 
moves over one of the divihons round the limb ; and the 
twenty thouſandth part of an inch while the index x moves 
one part of the two hundred round the limb of the circu- 
lar plate W : and the under plate RNMY will move 
half an inch, the two thouſandth part of an inch, and 
the ten thouſandth part of an inch, the ſame way, in the 
faid reſpective times. 
Hence, if the under plate, having a large round hole 
therein, be fixed to a teleſcope, ſo that the frame is 
moveable, together with the whole inſtrument, except 
the ſaid lower plate; and the ſtrait ſmooth edge HI, of 
the fixed plate ABI H; as likewiſe the ſtrait ſmooth 
edge DE, of the moveable plate GDEF, be per- 
ceivable through the round hole in the under plate, in 
the focus of the object-glaſs; then, when the handle of 
the micyometcr is turned, the edge HI, of the narrow 
plate ABIH, fixed to the frame, and DE, of the 
moveable plate, will appear through the teleſcope equally 
to approach to, or recede from, cach other. 
By theſe edges we ſhall be able to meaſure the apparent 
diameters of the ſun, moon, &c. the manner of doing 
Which take as follows: 
uppoſe, in looking at the moon through the teleſcope, 
you have turned the handle till the two edges D E and 
Lare opened, ſo as juſt to touch or claſp the moon's 
edges; and that there were twenty-one revolutions of 
- © hand a, to complete that opening: firſt ſay, as the 
* length of che objeQt-glaſs, which ſuppoſe ten feet, 
wht, lo is one inch to the tangent of an angle ſub- 
5 a by one inch in the focus of the object- glaſs; which 
N ound twenty-eight minutes thirty ſeconds : again, 
ale there are exactly forty threads of the ſcrews in 


ſun on paper (of any radius), or to meaſure any part of 


one inch; ſay, if torty revolutions of the hand à give an j 
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angle of 28' 30”, what angle will twenty-one revolutions 
give ? The anſwer will be, fifteen minutes eight ſeconds z 
and ſuch was the moon's apparent diameter. And ſo 
may the apparent diameters of any other objects be taken. 
It muſt be here obſerved, that the diviſions on the top of 
the plate GD EF are diagonal diviſions of the revolu- 
tions of the ſcrews, with diagonal diviſions of inches 
againſt them: thus, as the ſaid plate flides along, theſe 
diagonals are cut by diviſions made on the edge of the 
narrow plate K L, fixed to the oppoſite ſides of the frame 
by means of two ſcrews. Theſe diagonal diviſions ſerve 
for a regiſter to count the revolutions of the {crews, and 
to thew how many there are in an inch, or the parts of 
an inch. 
Dr. Derham tells us, that his micrometer is not, as uſually, 
to be put into a tube, but to meaſure the ſpectres of the 
them. By this means he can eaſily, and very exactly, 
with the help oſ a ſine thread, take the declination of a 
ſolar ſpot at any time of the day; and, by his half-ſeconds 
watch, meaſure the diſtance of the ſpot from the ſun's 
eaſtern and weſtern limb. | 
A micrometer of the beſt ſort is made in this manner: in 
the middle of an oblong plate of braſs, A B, Tab. III. 
Optics, fig. 45, there is cut an oblong hole, abc def, (to 
be placed in the focus of a teleſcope,) having a line wire 
be extended lengthways over the middle of it, at right 
angles to two flender braſs bars orſights g /, i lying croſs 
the hole ; of which g h is txt to the plate A B by tcrews 
at g and , but 7 is moved parallel to g by twiſting 1 
round knob C fixt upon one end of a long iron ſcrew 
DE, which turns upon a tapering point at its end J), 
while its other end turns round in a hole at E in the cen- 
tre of an index-plate E F, fixt at right angles to the main 
plate AB. The long ſcrew DE works through two 
hollow ſcrews in two cubical blocks of brafs fixt behind 
the plate / m, bent ſquare to the plate e, that ſlides upon 
the main plate AB, either backward or forward, and 
carries a perpendicular arm op extended over the hole 
be; while p the extremity of the arm 9p ilides under a 
braſs ledge # r, ſcrewed to the main plate AB, along the 
ſide of the hole. One ſide 5 t, of the moveable ſiglit- 
plate 14, lies over the arm op, being fixt to it by the 
flat-headed ſcrews at 5 and rt, the holes in the plate s c 
being oblong or larger than the ſhanks of the ſcrews, to 
give liberty for placing the edge i coincident with g +, 
when carried up to it by turning the ſcrew D E by the 
knob C; the part 7 , which projects over the arm » 5, 
being hammered down to lie flat upon the main plate 
AB. The edge J %, after this adjuſtment, will always 
move parallel to the edge gh; its inclination to the ſcrew 
DE being every where the tame, provided the ſcrew be 
firaight, and the intervat of the concave ſcrews behind 
[ m be ſulhciently great and their motion ſteady. For 
this purpoſe about a quarter-round of a third concave 
{crew preſſes upon the long ſcrew DE at g, the block 
of it being ſixt to the middle of a ſpringing plate ww 43 
whoſe extremities lying behind the blocks at , m, not fo 
near as to touch them, are preſſed towards them with 
ſcrews at ww and x; which occaſions the block at «© to 
ſpring upon the ſcrew D E, and to hold it tight to the 
oppoſite ſides of the concave ferews at ,n. Lo prevent 
any motion lengthways in the ſcrew DE, its tapering 
point D turns in a hollow point at the end of an oppolite 
ſcrew y, which working through a fixt block at s, holds 
up the ſhoulder of the long ſcrew DE, againit the back 
of the index-plate, where its neck is inſerted. 
The two indexes upon the plate E F ſhew the number of 
revolutions and parts of a revolution of the ſcrew DE, 
anſwering to the interval of the ſights g , :4. In the 
outward plate there is a circular flit æ , which diſco— 
vers part of the diviſions upon the circumtercnce of an 
inner plate, turned about a centre by two wheels and 
pinions within: ſo that for every revolution of the {crew 
and index EF, which ſhews the parts of it, one diviſion 
upon the plate a E, paſles by a fixt pointer at ; which 
ſhews the number of revolutions anſwering to the inter- 
val of the fights gh, 1 K. 
This micrometer has lately received a very great improves 
ment by an ingenious contrivance of the reverend Mr. 
James Bradley, proſeflor of Aitronomy, at Oxtord, for 
turning it in its own plane about the interſection # of the 
fixt fight g and of the tranſverſe wire de, without 
ſtirring the teleſcope : which is thus executed. Upon 
the backſide of the main-plate turned upwards, and here 
repreſented by the parallelogram G H IK, fe. 46. there is 
laid ſuch another plate LM NO, of the fame b:cadth and 
thickneſs but fomewhat ſhorter; in the middle of which 
there is an oblong hole, anſwering to that other in the 
lower plate, but ſomewhat larger; bcing terminated at 
its lides by the ſtraight lines ,n, and at its ends by 
the coucaie arches bit, gr, whoſe common centre is 


the 


* 
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the point 3 abovementioned. The concave arch « i 9 flides 
round this centre againſt a concentric-convex arch of an 
annnlar plate av; ſomewhat longer than the concave 
arch, of the ſame thickneſs as the upper parallelogram, 
and ſtrongly ſcrewed to the under one, round that end 
of the hole which is neareſt to the centre 3: and at the 
ſame time the other concave arch 2x» flides alſo againſt 
another concentric convex arch o, of another annular 
late juſt as thick as the upper parallclogram, and ſtrong- 
4 ſcrewed to the under one. This convex arch o@ 15 
ſhorter than the contiguons concave one g, to give 
room for the circular motion of the plates; which are 
held together by two annular plates ſimilar to x and 
om, but ſomewhat broader, to cover the coincident 
arches, when laid over them, and fcrewed down to the 
reſpective annular plates underncath. The circular mo- 
tion upon theſe arches about their centre 3, is gradually 
given to the upper parallelogram by an endleſs ſere * at 
e, having an axis er laid croſs the end of the under pa- 
rallelogram, and turning upon a point at one end, and in 
a collar at the other, both ſixt to the under plate; while 
the ſpiral thread g, moves the teeth of a brats arch fixt at 
, to the end of the upper parallelogram. 
'To hold the micrometer in the tube of a teleſcope, along 
each ſide of the upper parallelogram there is fixt a long 
braſs plate about an inch broad; having its oppoſite ſides 
bent contrary ways, ſo as to form two oppotite ledpes, 
about one-eighth of an inch broad, at right angles to the 
intermediate part of the plate, as repreſented in the ſigurc. 
One of the ledges of each plate is placed inwards along 
the ſides of the upper parallelogram, and is firmly fixt to 
it by ſeveral ſcrews. The figure ð4 repreſents one of 
the equal and oppoſite holes cut in the ſides of « ſquare 
tube, through which the micrometer is put; the notches 
@ being made to receive the ledges of the ſide- plates, 
to keep the plane of the micrometer perpendicular to the 
tube at a juſt diſtance from the object-glaſs. Which di- 
ſtance being once determined by trials, as above explain- 
ed, muſt be kept invariable in all obſervations, by ſtops or 
ins, if the tube conliits of two or more joints that draw 
in and out. 


The meaſures of the mie ometer. 


Inches. 

The length of the plate AB 8,0 
Its breadth MN 2,6 
Its thickneſs 0, 4 
Length of the hole he 3,5 
Its breadth - Ne 2,2 
Breadth of the hole in the other plate at u 2,6 
Length of the ſcrew D E 323 
Its thickneſs 0,3 
The line A 6 1,6 
The interval /m=ww x 3,0 
Length of the ſide cheeks 445 
Their breadth 0,8 
Their ledges 0.2 
Diameter of the index-plate 3,1 
Its thickneſs (being double with two wheels 9 _ 

within) . 


The greateſt opening of the ſights g , ire 2,2 

Threads of the ſcrew in an inch, 40 

The inch is divided by the index-plates into 40 times 
40, or 1600 equal parts. Inſtead of the brats fights 
gh, ik, two others, with parallel wires may be 
icrewed on at pleaſure. 


When the ſight-plates are made to coincide, the two in- 
dexes of the revolutions and their parts mutt be ſet to the 
beginning of the numerations upon the index-platcs. 
Then as the ſights are opened, it is evident from the make 
of a ſcrew, that the numbers of revolutions will be as 
the intervals of the ſights, and conſequently as the angles 
ſubtended by them at the centre of the object-glaſs; the 
intervals being inſenſibly diflerent from the arches tit 
meaſure theſe ſmall angles. "Therefore, when any one 
angle correſponding to a given number of revalutions, is 
determined by experiment, an angle correſponding to any 
other number of revolutions may be found by the rule of 
three. And thus may tables be made to ſhew by inſpec- 
tion the number of minutes and ſeconds in an angle an- 
ſwering to any given number of revolutions and parts. 
To determine ſome one angle, the larger the better, be- 
cauſe the ſame error in the determination will be pro- 
portionably ſmaller in a given angle deduced from it; fix 
the teleſcope upon any known ſtar in the equator, or very 
near it, and open their ſights to their utmoſt limit and 
note the number of revolutions of the ſcrew. Ihen b 
a pendulum- clock obſerve the interval of time in the ſtar's 
tranſit over the given interval of the ſights, and having 
turned it into minutes and teconds of an arch, they are 
the meaſure of the angle required. But if the ſtar be 
remote from the equator, the number of minutes and 
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ſeconds thus found, muſt be diminih 
the radius to the fine of the ſtar's diſtanc- ? uy of 
To this micrometer Dr. Bradley applied * Ro, Dole 
trivance, whereby it is adapted for taking oo ey, 
of right aſcenſion and declination of ſuch bs Uieren 
at a greater diſtance than the teleſcope IT Tos u: 
once, but which paſs through the apertur rand 


ed in the wu 


"eng 
rent times. Let ABC, . 47. repreſent «ph A dg, 
brafs, fixed in the focus of the teleſcope ; * ity 
ſmaller concentric ring lodged in a circular, and 467 
within the targer, and kept in the groove by ng 
plates of brats fixed to the outward ring 4 e 
over tlie edge of the inner one. Upon the in "rien 
xt a concentric arch of a wheel de, S Ing ly 
convexity, whichare drivenround by the thread Tunit 
leſs ſcrew, whoſe axis DEF turns in a collar AE nel 
a point at F, both fixt to the outward rins _ 
9 , i crofs at right angles in the centre of th, 
and when the teleſcope is ſo fixt that the imay« c * 
falls upon /, let it move along any line 79 jth te fs 
6 > tn - z and by + 
ing the ſcrew D EF, and by conſequence the ka 7s 
about the fixt point / till it touches the ſtar 44 N 4 
then coincide with the tract of the ſtar'; Fe. = 
then all other ſtars will move parallel to it as OY 
To find the diſterence of declination of rw 
ferves the times of their appulſes to the edges of 
flender braſs bars 21, g&p, fixt to the inner 10 * 
equally inclined to its diameter g in ſuch angles 4! 
the perpendiculars /, /, on each fide of 7 2 
leverally equal to half g; and conſequently 82 
whole bafe 14, of the equicrural triangle ink "Ip 
equal to its perpendicular height Fg; and by cons == 
that the difference of any two baſes : 4, [my 0 1 
equal to /m, the difference of their heights; ſo tha t 
difference of the times of the tranſits of two ſtare 2 
theſe baſes, may give the difference of their declination, 
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Smith's Optics, art. 876, &c. 

Mr. Callni ſirſt made uſe of ſour croſs hairs or thre 
interſecting one another at halt right angles, for deter 
mining the difference of right afcenſions and deck. 
tions of objects near the ſame parallel: but the mige 
ter, accortling to its later improvements, will anſwer thi 
purpole with greater exactneſs. Mr. Maſkelyne les 
publiſhed directions for the ule of it, extracted from I): 
Bradley's papers, in the Philof. Tranſ. vol. Ixii, art.6.y, 
46, &Cc. 

A conliderable improvement with regard to the mite 
% was communicated to the Royal Society, in 1744, by 
Mr. Servington Savery, an account of which, extracts! 
from the minutes by Mr. Short, was publithed in t,. 
Phil. Tranſ. for 1753, vol. xiviii. art. 20. The firit hint 
of ſuch a micrometer was ſuggeſted by M. Roemer, in 
1675 : and M. Bouguer propoſed a ſimilar conſtru&ion 
to that of Mr. Savery, in 1748, for which fee Helo. 
METER. The late Mr. Dollond made a farther improve- 
ment in this kind of micrometer, an account of which 
was given to the Royal Society by Mr. Short, and po. 
liſhed in the Phil. Tranf. vol. xlviii. art. 27. Inſtead dt 
two object glaſſes, he uſed only one, which he neat 
cut into two ſfemi-circles, and fitted each ſemi- circle in 4 
metal frame, ſo that their diameters fliding in one ar- 
other, by means of a ſcrew, may have their centers lo 
brought together as to appear like one glaſs, and ſo tor: 
one image; or by their centers receding, may form tro 
images of the ſame object: it being a property of tac 
glaſles, for any ſegment to exhibit a perfect image of 2 
object, although not ſo bright as the whole gals wor 
give it. If proper ſcales are fitted to this inſtrumen, 
ſhewing how far the centers recede, relative to the foca! 
length of the glaſs, they will alſo thew how far the tus 
parts of the tame object are aſunder, relative to its 
ſtance from the object-glaſs; and conſequent'y gave lie 
angle under whick the diſtance of the parts of that 0 
ject are ſeen. Ihis divided object-glats νν⏑ le! 
was applied by the late Mr. Dollond to the object end a 
a refleCting teleſcope has been with equal advanty* 
adapted by his ſon to the end of an achromatic telelcpy 
is ſo eaſy of uſe, and affords fo large a ſcale, that it gr 
ncrally looked upon by aſtronamersas the mol} consent 
and exact inſtrument for meaſuring ſmall diftance> A= 
heavens. However, the common micrometer is peculiar} 
adapted for meaſuring differences of right aſcenbon, 
and declination of celeſtial objects, but leſs convenient 
and exact for meaſuring their abſolute diſtances; where 
the object- glaſs micrometer is peculiarly fitted fer we 
ſuring diſtances, but has been generally ſuppoſed Impro. 
per for ineaſuring differences of right aſccnon 4d 
clination. But Mr. Malkelyne has found that the later 
may be applied with very little trouble, and {mall - 
tional expence, to this other purpoſe as well as the a, 
mer; and he has furnithed the directions rccellary 
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ebe ee tov ies 
znterſecling each Other at rig ut gen Þ 
7 , eve-gtaſs of the, teleſcope, and moveable round 
we 1 the = raing of a button. For the deſcription 
about : aratus, together with the method of applying 
of _ 15 we thall refer to Mr. Muſkelyne's paper on 
by bien \ in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part ii. art. 49, 
. 530, c. . 0 We. . 
Kier all, the uſe of the objecl-glaſs micrometer is at- 
nded with diſnculties, ariſing from the alterations in 
r e f the eye, which are apt to cauſe it to give 
en | le at difterent times. 
different meatures of the lame angle at difterent time: 
In order to obviate theſe dithcultics, Mr. Maike!yne, in 
1--6, contrived a priſmatic micrometer, or a micrometer 
confilting of two achromatic priſms, or wedges, applied 
between the objeQ-glaſs and eye-glaſs of an achromatic 
teleſcope, by moving of which wedges nearer to or far- 
ther from the objecl-glaſs, the two images of an object 
produced by them appeared to approach to or recedc 
from each other, ſo that the focal length of the object- 
laſs becomes a ſcale for meaturing the angular diſtance 
ek the two images. The rationale and ute of this mi- 
er ometcr are explained in the Phil. Lranſ. vol. Ixvit. part 
i, art. 36. p. 799, &c. A ſimilar invention by the abbe 
Rochon, and improved by the abbe Boſcovich, was alſo 
communicated to the Royal Society, and publiſhed in the 
ſame volume of the Tranſactions, art. 25, p. 789, Kc. 
Mr. Ramſden, an ingenious optician, has lately deſeribed 
two new micrometers, Which he has contrived with a view 
of remedying the detects of the object-glats micrometer. 
One of theſe is a catoptric micrometer, which, beſide the 
advantage it derives from the principle of reflection, of 
not being diſturbed by the heterogeneity of light, avoids 
every detect of other micremeters, and can have no aber- 
ration, nor any defect ariſing from the imperfection of 
materials, or of execution; as the extreme {ſimplicity of 
its conſtruction requires no additional mirrors cr glaſſes 
to thoſe required for the teleſcope ; and the ſeparation 
of the image being effected by the inclination of the two 
ſpecula, and not depending on the focus of any lens or 
mirror, any alteration in the eye of an obſerver cannot 
affect the angle meaſured. It has peculiar to itſelf the 
advantages of an adjuſtment, to make the images coin- 
cide in 2 direction perpendicular to that of their motion; 
and alſo of meaſuring the diametcr of a planet on both 
{des ot the zero, which will appear no inconfiderable 
advantage to obſervers who know how much caſier it is 
to aſcertain the contact of the external edges of two 
images than their perſect coincidence. A (Tab. 111. 
Optics, g. 48.) repreſents the fraall ſpeculum of a re- 


fiecting teleſcope of Caſſegrain's conſtruction, to which 


this micrometer is adapted, divided into two equal parts 
one of which is fixed on the end of the arm B; the other 
end of the arm is fixed on a ſteel axis X, which croſles 
the end of the teleſcope C. The other hal! of the mir- 
ror A is fixed on the arm D, which arm at the other end 
terminates in a ſocket y, that turns on the axis X; both 
«rms are prevented from bending by the braces aa. G re- 
pretents a double ſcrew, having one part e cut into double 
the number of threads in an inch to that of the part 25 
the part e having a hundred threads in one inch, and the 
part g fifty only. The ſcrew e works in a nut F in the 
ide of the teleſcope, while the part g turns in a nut II, 
Winch ie attached to the arm B; the ends of the arms 
Þ and D, to which the mirrors are fixed, are ſeparated 
a cach other by the point of the double ſcrew preſl- 
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"1g apa the ſtud þ, fixed to the arm D, and turning 
1 2 nut H on the arm B. The two arms B and D 
«re proved againſt the direion of the double ſerew cg 
by a ſpiral ſpring within the part », by which means all 
nabe or play in the nut H, on which the meaſure de- 
ches, is entirely prevented. 
From tne difference of the threads on the ſcrew at e and 
5s evident, that the progreſſive motion of the ſcrew 
rough the nut will be half the diſtance of the ſepara- 
on at the two halves of the mirror, aud conſequently 
we half mirrors will be moved equally in contrary direc- 
= s from the ax1s of the teleſcope C. 
1 we V lixed on the end ot the double ſcrew has 
Wege, * into 100 equal parts, and num- 
a , way if Ven with 5, 10, Ke. to 100, and 
ano I Boy Ly motion of the ſcrew with the whee] 
few k 2 hg the number of revolutions of the 
Toda * ö t * diviſions on the fame index. T he 
ndline the 7 may ve turned by the key 8, and ſerves to 
2 ae mall mirror at right angles to the direction 
„s motion. 
7 9 invented and deſcribed by Mr. 
micronere: . 3 I the principle of refraction. This 
teleſeape 1 * to the erect eyc-tube of a refracling 
eye glas; 15 eee the conjugate focus of the firft 
L. ML Ne 5 1 ition, as the image is conſider- 
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ably magnified be ſore it comes to the micrometer, any im- 
perfection in its glaſs will be magnified only by the te- 
maining eye-glaſſes, which in any teleſcope ſeldom ex- 
cceds five or fix times; and beſides, the ſize of the mi- 
crometer glaſs will not be the ith part of the arca which 
would be required, if it were placed ut the object-glaſs; 
and yet the ſame extent of ſcale is preſerved, and the 
images are uniformly bright in every part of the field of 
the teleſcope. This micremetcr is repreſented Tab. III. 
Optics, fig. 49. A is a convex or concave lens divided 
into two equal parts by a plane acroſs its center; one of 
theſe ſemi-lenſes is fixed in a frame B, and the other in 
the frame E, which two frames ſlide on a plate I, and 
are preſſed againſt it by thin plates aa: the frames B 
and E are moved in contrary directions by turning the 
button D; Lis a ſcale of cqual parts on the frame B; 
it is numbered from each end towards the middle with 
10, 20, &c. There are two vernicrs on the frame E, 
one at M, and the other at N, for the conveniency orf 
meaſuring the diameter of a planct, &c. on both fides of 
the zero. "The firft diviſion on both theſe verniers coin— 
cidcs at the ſame time with the two zcros on the ſcale 
L, and, if the frame is moved towards the right, the rc- 
lative motion of the two frames is ſhewn on the ſcale 1. 
by the vernier M; but if the frame B be moved towards 
the left, the relative motion is ſhewn by the vernier N. 
This micrometer has a motion round the axis of viſion, 
for the conveniency of meaſuring the Ciumcter of a pla- 
net, &c. in any direction, by turning an endlefs ſcrew 
F, and the inclination of the diameter meaſured with 
the horizon is ſhewn on the circle g by a vernier on the 
plate V. The teleſcope may be adjuſted to diſtinct vi- 
hon by means of an adjuſting tcrew, which moves the 
whole cyc-tube with the mvroncdy nearer or farther from 
the object-glaſs, as teleſcopes are generally made; or the 
ſame eſfect may be produced in a better manner, without 
moving the miromeicr, by ſliding the part of the eye— 
tube m on the part , by help of a ſcrew ur pinicn. Ihe 
micrameter is made to take off occaſionally from the eye- 
tube, that the teleſcope may be uſed without it. I'hil. 
Trauſ. vol. Ixix. part ii. art. 27. 

The micrometer has not only been applied to teleſcopes, 
and employed for aſtronomical purpoſes ; but there have 
been various contrivances for adapting it to microſcopi- 
cal obſervations. Mr. Leeuwenhoek's method of citi- 
mating the ſize of ſmall objects was by comparing them 
with grains of ſand, of which a hundred in a line took 
up an inch. Theſe grains he laid upon the fame plate 
with his objects, and viewed them at the ſame time. Dr. 
Jurin's * was ſimilar to this; for he found the dia- 
meter of a piece of fine ſilver wire, by wrapping it as 
cloſe as he could about a pin, and obterving how many 
rings made an inch; and he uſed this wire in the fame 
manner as Lecuwcnhoek uſed his fand. Dr. Ilooke uſed 
to look upon the magnified object with one eve, wiile, 
at the ſame time, he viewed other objects, placed at the 
ſame diſtance, with the other eye. In this manner he 
was able, by the help of a ruler, divided into inches and 
ſmall parts, and laid on the pedeſtal of the microſcope to 
caſt, as it were, the magnified appearance of the object 
upon the ruler, and thus exactly ro meature the diameter 
which it appeared to have through the glaſs; which be- 
ing compared with the diameter as it appeared to the 
naked eye, eaſily ſhewed the degree in which it was mag- 
nified. A little practice, ſays Mr. Baker, will render 
this method exceedingly eaſy and pleaſant. 

Mr. Martin, in his Optics, recommentds ſuch a m:cr%e 
meter for a microſcope as had been applied to teleſcopes 
ſor he adviſes to draw a number ot parallel lines on a 
piece of glaſs, with the fine point of a diamond, at the 
diſtance of 3 of an inch from one another, and to place 
it in the focus of the eye-glaſs. By this method, Dr. 
Smith contrived to take the exact draught of objects 
viewed by a double microſcope ; for he adviſes to get u 
lattice, made with ſmall ſilver wircs or ſquares, drawn 
upon a plain glaſs by the ſtrokes of 2 diamond, and to 
put it into the place of the image, formed by the object- 
glaſs. Then by transferring the parts of the object, ſeen 
in the ſquares of the glaſs or lattice upon ſimilar corre- 
ſponding ſquares drawn on paper, the picture may be 
exactly taken. Mr. Martin alto introduced into com- 
pound microſcopes another mzc» ometer, conſiſting of a 
ſerew. See both theſe methods deſcribed in his Optics, 
P. 277. ; 2 1 
The moſt minute and accurate diviſion of any ſeale which 
the editor has ever ſeen, is performed by Mr. Coventry 
of Southwark. "The micrometer s of his conſtruction arc 
parallel lines drawn on glaſs, ivory, or metal, from the 
10th to the 10,ccoth ol an inch. Theſe may be applied 
to microſcopes, for meaſuring the ſize of minute objects, 
and the magniſying power ot the glaſſes; and to tele- 
ſcopes, for mealuring the ze and diſtance of objects, 
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nd the magnifying power of the inſtrument. For mea- 
ſuring the ſize of an object in a ſingle mieroſcope, lay it 
on a micrometer, whoſe lines are ſeen magniſied in the 
ſame proportion with it, and give at one view the real 
ſize of the object. For meaſuring the magnifying power 
of the compound microſcope, the beſt and moſt ready 
method is the following. On the ſtage in the focus ol 
the object glaſs, lay a micrometer, conſiſting of an inch 
divided into one hundred equal parts; count how many 
diviſions of the micrometer are taken into the field of view; 
then lay a two-foot rule parallel to the micrometer : fix 
one eye on the edge of the field of light, and the other 
eye on the end of the rule, which move, till the edge of 
the field of light and the end of the rule correſpond ; 
then the diſtance from the end of the rule to the middle 
ot the ſtage will be the half of the diameter of the field : 
e. gr. if 2 diſtance be ten inches, the whole of the dia- 
meter will be twenty, and the number of the diviſions of 
the micrometer contained in the diameter of the field, is 
the magnifying power of the microſcope. Thus, ſup- 

oſe the number of diviſions ſeen in the micrometer to bo 
1 * "ths, and that the diameter of the field meaſures with the 
rule twenty inches; the r th of 20 inches is 40, which 
is the diameter of the field; 40 x 40=1600 the ſuper- 
ficies, and 1600X Ac2=64000, the magnificd cube ot the 
object: in like manner each object-glaſs or magnifier 
muſt be proved, and a table kept of their ſeveral magni- 
tying powers. For meaſuring the height and diſtance of 
objects by a micrometer in the teleſcope, ſee 'TELESCOrE. 
Nr. Adams has applied a micrometer, which inſtantly 
ſhews the magnifying power of any teleſcope. 


MICROPHONES, inſtruments contrived to magnify ſmall 


ſounds, as mzicro/copes do ſmall objects. 


MICROPUS, in Botany. See Baſtard CuDwtEtp. 
MICROSCOPE, Mupogrotucy, formed of wipes, ſmall, and 


oje, I conſider 5 an optical inſtrument, by means 
whereof very minute objects are repreſented exceedingly 
large, and viewed very diſtinctly, according to the laws 
of refraction or reflection. 

Microſcopes are properly diſtinguiſhed into ſimple, or 


Jingle; and compound, or double. 
MicroscoPEs, ug, are thoſe which conſiſt of a ſingle 


lens, or a ſingle ſpherule. 


MicRoscoPEs, compound, conſiſt of ſeveral lenſes duly 


combined. As optics have been improved, other varieties 
have been contrived, in the ſorts of microſcopes : hence 
reflecting microſcopes, water microſcopes, &c. 

When, and by whom, microſcopes were firſt invented, is 
not certainly known. Huygens tells us, that one Dreb- 
bell, a Dutchman, had the firſt microſcope, in the year 
1621, and that he was reputed the inventor of it : though 
T. Fontana, a Neapolitan, in 1646, claims the invention 
to himſelf, but dates it from the year 1618. As a tele- 
ſcope inverted is a micrs/cope, the diſcovery might eaſily 
enough have ariſen from thence. 

Nothing more is certain concerning mzcroſcopes, than that 
they were firſt uſed in Germany about the year 1621. 
According to Bore!lus, they were invented by Zacharias 
Janſen, 1n conjunction with his fon, who preſented the 
iirſt micre/copes they had conſtructed to prince Maurice, 
and Albert, archduke of Auſtria, William Borell, who 
gives this account in a letter to his brother Peter, fays, 
that when he was ambaſſador in England, in 1619, Cor- 
nelius Drebell ſhewed him a microſcope, which he ſaid, 
was the ſame that the archduke had given him, and had 
been made by Janſen himſelf, Borellus de vero Teleſcopii 
inventore. p. 35. See LENI. 


M1cRosCOPES, foundation and theory of /ingle. If an object 


AB Tab. IV. Optics, fig. 50.) be placed in the focus of a 
ſmall convex lens, or a ſimple microſcope D E, and the 
eye be applied cloſe to the other fide of the microſcope, 
the objeet will be ſeen diſtin, in an ere /ituation, and 
magnified in the ratio of the diſtance of the focus ts the di- 


ance wherein objects are to be placed to be ſeen diflinttly by 


the naked eye. 

For the object AB being placed in the focus of the con- 
vex lens DE, the rays iſſuing from the ſeveral points 
thereof, after refraction, will be parallel to cach other: 
conſequently, the eye will ſee it ., by virtue of 
what 1s proved under the word TELESCOPE. 

Farther, ſince one of the rays AF, proceeding from tlic 
point A, after refraction, becomes parallel to the incident 
ray; and therefore, ſetting aſide the thickneſs of the lens, 
is found directly againſt it; and the ſame holds true of 
all the other rays carried to the eye; the rays AF and 
BY, to which the reſt coming from A and B are parallel, 
will enter the cye in the ſame manner as if they entered 
without paſling through the lens; and will therefore ap- 

car erect, as if the lens were away. | 

Faſt „it is manifeſt, that the object AB will be ſeen un- 
der the ſame angle as if viewed by the naked eye: but 


fince it appears very diſtin, whereas to the naked eye, 
9 
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at the ſame diſtance, it would appear extreme] 
fuſed z it is the ſame thing as if the object ſhould — 
removed to the diſtance FH, wherein it is viewed = 
equal diſtinctneſs, and under the ſame angle: "pa 
meter of the object AB, therefore, will be to: ak 
rent diameter IK, as FC to FH, i. e. as the diſtanc 
the focus of the lens to the diſtance wherein an rows 
to be placed, in order to view it diſtinctly. Since ' g 
ſore, the interpoſition of the glaſs has no other Is 
than to render the appearance diſtinct, by helping 
eye to increaſe the refraction of the rays in each Pencil 
it is plain that the greater apparent magnitude is entirely 
owing to 2 nearer view than could be taken by the naked 


he Appz. 


eye. 
Hume, in Dioptrics, prop. lis. p. 222, takes it fi 
granted, that an object, ſeen with the naked eye, is they 
in its utmoſt diſtinQtneſs when ſeen at the diſtance of eight 
digits, or tenths of a foot; which agrees pretty nen 
with the obſervations of others; who make the neareſt 
limit of diſtinct viſion to be eight inches. So that if the 
glaſs be a ſmall round globule, whoſe focal diſtance is 
2 of an inch, this globule will magnify as 8 to 25, « 
as 160 to 1. | ; 
MicroscoPts, /aws of ſingle. 1. Simple microſcopes may. 
nify the diameter of the object AB in the ratio of the 
diſtance of the focus FC to an interval of eight digits: 
v. gr. if the ſemidiameter of a lens, equal'y convex © 
both fides, be half a digit, and conſequently its focal di. 
ſtance the fame: AB:IK::$:8::1 : 16; that is, the 
diameter of the object will be increaſed in a ſedecuple 
7 or as ſixtcen to one. 2. Since the diſtance 
H is conſtant, viz. eight digits; by how much the d- 
{tance of the focus FC is ſmaller, fo much the ſmall; 
ratio will it have to FH; conſequently, the diameter ei 
the object will be ſo much the more magnified. 3. Since, 
in plano-convex lenſes, the diftance of the focus is equal 
to the diameter; and, in lenſes equally convex on both 
ſides, to the ſemidiameter : ſimple micrs/copes will en- 
large the diameter ſo much the more, as they are ſez. 
ments of ſmaller ſpheres. 4. If the diameter of the con- 
vexities of a plano-convex lens, and a lens convex on 
both ſides, be the ſame, viz. = 1; the diſtance of the 
focus of the firſt will be 1, of the ſecond : conſe- 
quently, the ſemidiameter of the object AB will be to 
the apparent one, in the firſt caſe, as 1 to 8; in the la- 
ter, as J to 8; i. e. as 1 to 16. A lens, therefore, con- 
vex on both fides, magnifies twice as much as a plano- 
convex lens. 
As the whole depends on the juſt and ſteady ſituation of 
objects with regard to the lens, various methods have 
been contrived to that end; whence we have ſeveral dif- 
ferent kinds of ſingle micro/copes. The moſt ſimple is 2s 
follows. 
1. AB fig. 51.) is a little tube, to one of whoſe baſes, 
BC, is fitted a plain glaſs, to which an object, viz. 2 
gnat, wing of an inſect, down, or the like, is _ 
to the other baſe, A, at a proper diſtance from the ob- 
ject, is applied a lens convex on both ſides, whoſe ſemi 
diameter is about half an inch; the plain glaſs is turnec 
to the ſun, or the light of a candle, and the object i 
ſcen magnified 3; and, if the tube be made to draw od, 
lenſes of different ſpheres may be uſed. ; 
Again, a lens, convex on both ſides, is incloſed n 2 
cell AC, fig. 52.) and by a ſcrew H is there faſtened 
through the pedeſtal CD paſſes a long ſcrew, by mew 
whereof, and the female ſcrew I, a ſtyle or needle, fixed 
perpendicular to its extreme, is kept firm at any diſtance 
from the lens: in E is a little tube, on which, and " 
the point G, the various objects are to be diſpoſed: thus 
there may be lenſes of various ſpheres applied. 
2, But the micro/cope which is found to anſwer the 2 
beſt, is Mr. Wilſon's pocket microſcope, which has ” 
different magnifying glaſſes, eight of which may be uit 
with two different inſtruments, for better applying! n 
to various objects. One of theſe inſtruments 15 rept 
ſented at AABB (Hg. 53.) and is made of 1vory of b 
it has three thin brafs plates at E, and a ſpiral (prog. 
ſteel-wire H within it ; to one of the thin plates of beat 3 
fixed a piece of leather F, with a ſmall turrow, O 
in the leather and braſs to which it is fixed: 1 be 
of this inſtrument there is a hes ſcrew D, with 5 of 
vex glaſs C, placed in the end of it: in the other inf 
the inſtrument there is a hollow ſcrew 003 u _ 
of the magnifying glaſſes, M, are ſcrewed, whey wn 
are to be made uſe of. The nine different e 
glaſſes are all ſet in ivory, eight of which ate 7 
manner expreſled at M. I he greatcſt magniber jy - nes 
upon the ivory, wherein it is ſet, with N“ 1 marked 
Ne 2, and fo on to Ne g; the ninth glaſs is not 8 
but is let in the manner of a little barrel bo there 
as at J. At ce is a flat piece of ivory, wo 
eight belonging to this ſet of microl{copes (choug vo 
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4 mind to keep a tegiſter of objects may have 
of them as he pleaſes) ; in each of them there are 
holes // / wherein three or more objects are 
mn between two thin glaſſes, or tales, when they are 
2 uſed with the greater magniſiers. 
Th iſe of this inſtrument A A B is this. Having taken 
1 hindle W from the inſtrument in fig. 54. and ſcrewed 
he u the button 8, take one of your flat pieces of 
. or fliders (if you pleaſe to call them ſo), and 
2 betwixt the two thin plates of braſs at E, through 
1 body of the microſcope, ſo that the object you intend 
: Jack upon be juſt in the middle; remarking that you 
- + that fide of the plate ce, where the braſs rings are, 
fartheſt from the end A A; then you are to ſcrew into 9 
the hollow ſcrew in the end of the body of your Micro- 
-ape) the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, or jth magnifying glaſs | 
115 which being done, put the end AA cloſe to your 
e +. and while you are looking through your magnifying 
laſs u on the object, you are to ſcrew in or out the long 
E b, which moving round upon the leather F, held 
tight to it by the ſpiral wire H, will bring your object to 
the true diſtance; which you will know by ſeeing it 
clearly and diſtinQUly : but ſince in the greater mag- 
nifiers you can ſee but a ſmall part of the object, viz. the 
legs or claws of a flea z while you are looking upon any 
part of the object, if you take hold of the end of the 
plate or ſlider ec, wherecon the object lies, and move it 
ently, you may ſee the whole object ſucceſhvely, or any 
part of the object you pleaſe z and if that part of the ob- 
ject you deſign to look upon be out of the true diſtance, 
remember your end ſcrew D, can always bring it in, by 
ſcrewing it one way or the other. 
After this manner may be ſeen all tranſparent objects, 
duſts, liquids, chryſtals of falts, ſmall inſefts, ſuch as 
fleas, mites, &c. If they be inſects that will creep away, 
or ſuch objects as one intends to keep, they may be 
placed between the two regiſter glaſſes . For by tak-| 
ing out (with the point of a pen-knife or ſmail plyers) 
the ring that keeps in the glaſſes / where the object 
lies, they will fall out of themſelves; ſo you may lay the 
object between the two hollow fides of them, and put 
the ring in as it was before; but if the objects be duſts 
or liquids, a ſmall drop of the liquid, or a little of the 
duit laid on the outſide of the glaſs FF, and applied as 
before, will be ſeen very caſily. 
As to the firſt, ſecond, and third magnifying glaſſes, be- 
ing marked with a + upon the ivory wherein they are 
ſet, they are only to be uſed with thoſe plates or fliders 
that are alſo marked with a +, wherein the objects are 
placed between two thin talcs ; becauſe the thickneſs of 
the glaſſes in the other plates or fliders, hinder the object 
from approaching to the true diſtance from theſe greater 
magniſiers. But the manner of uſing them is the ſame 
with the former; only remember to be careful when you 
put in or pull out the plate or ſlider ee, whereon the ob- 
ject lies, or move it from one object to another, not to 
let it rub your magnifying glaſs ; which is done by un- 
ſcrewing a little the end ſcreẽw D, when you put in or 
* out your plate, or move it from one object to an- 
other. 
For ſceing the circulation of the blood at the extremitics 
of the arteries and veins, in the tranſparent parts of 
fiſhes tails, &c. there are two glaſs tubes, the one bigger 
and the other leſſer, as expreſſed at g g, wherein the 61h 
is to be put; when theſe tubes are to be uſed, you are to 
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unſcrew the end ſcrew D in the body of the microſcope, 
until the tube 7g can be received eaſily into that little 
2 G of the braſs plate faſtened to the leather F, un- 
der the other two thin plates of braſs at E. When the | 
tail of your fiſh lies flat to the glaſs tube, ſet it oppoſite 
to pour magnifying-glaſs, and by ſcrewing in or out your 
end ſcrew „as is faid before, you may eaſily bring it 
to the true diſtance, and ſee the blood circulate with 
eat pleaſure. 
2 would fee the blood circulate in a frog's foot, 
r ſuch a frog as will juſt go into your tube; then 
— a little ſtick expand the hinder foot of the frog, and 
"PP it Cloſe to the fide of the tube, obſerving that no 
206 of the frog hinders the light from coming on its 
wy 2 when you have it at the juſt diſtance, by means 
155 of 2 D, as aboveſaid, you will ſee the rapid mo- 
wk, 3 e blood in ts veſſels, which are very numerous, 
hrs tranſparent thin membrane that is between the 
wi 2 For this object the 4th and 5th magnifiers 
0 yoy well ; but you may ſee the circulation in the 
— r with the 6th and 5th glaſſes, becauſe 
= 50 — of the blood of thoſe newts are as big again 
* lo ules of the blood of frogs or ſmall filh, as has 
Tranfag. notice of in Ne 280 of the Philoſophical 
Mattions, p. 1184. : 

. r cannot ſo well be ſeen by the firſt, ſe- 

aud third mognifiers, becauſe the thickneſs of the 
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glaſs tube wherein the fiſh lies, hinders the approacli of 
the object to the focus of the magnifying glaſs. 
The other inſtrument /fig. 54.) is made of braſs or princ-'s 
metal, with joints PPP to turn eafily any way, and with 
a ſmall pair of tongs GG, which open at the points K, 
by preſling together the two heads of the pins II, for 
taking up of objects. At the other end of theſe tongs 
GG, is ſcrewed on a round piece of black wood H, with 
a piece of ivory let into it, for placing opake objects on, 
according to their difference of colour. Upon the end 
L there is a ſcrew, upon which the glaſs „ ſet in the 
barrel-box may be ſctewed. When the other glaſſes are 
to be uſed, there is a ring R of braſs to be ſcrewed on 
the end L, into which ring all the other glaſſes M, may 
be ſcrewed. So when any object is alen up in the 
points of the tongs K, or laid upon the other end H, it 
may very caſily (as one who ſees the inſtrument will per- 
ceive) be applied to the true ſocal diſtance of any of the 
glaſſes M, by the help of the joints PPP, and by means 
of the ſcrew C, with the wheel D, which being regu- 
lated by a ſpring N, will bring the object to the exact 
diſtance for diſtinct viſion. 
The glaſs placed in the manner of a barrel-box at 6, is 
only to be uſed with the braſs inſtrument (or in your 
hand) being the leaſt magnifier ſor greater objects, lach 
as flies and common inſects, &c. remembering to put 
the hole & next to your eye. 
In the viewing objects, one ought to be careful not to 
hinder the light from falling upon them, by the hat, pe- 
ruke, or any other thing, eſpecially in looking at opake 
objects; for nothing can be {een with the beſt of glaſſes, 
unleſs the object be at a due diſtance, with a ſufhcient 
light. The beſt lights for the plates or fliders, where the 
object lies between the two glaſſes, is a clear {ky-light, 
or where the ſun ſhines on any white thing, or the re- 
flection of the light from a looking-glaſs. The light of 
a candle is likewiſe good for the viewing of very ſmall 
objects, though it be a little uneaſy to thoſe who are not 
practiſed in r to ſind it out. The only uſe of 
the convex lens at C is to collect the light into a nar- 
rower compaſs where it falls upon the object, after it has 

aſſed through a moderate hole in the leather F. 

or the convenience of thoſe who would draw, or make 
my ſketches or deſigns of microſcopical objects, they may 
alſo have a pedeſtal to fix the two inſtruments , above 
deſcribed, and make them ſtationary to any convenient 
light. This pedeſtal may be placed on a table, and after 
the object and light are fixed, as many perſons as pleaſe 
may view the object, without any trouble or difficulty in 
finding the light. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. iv. p. 199, Kc. 
What has been ſaid hitherto, is to be underſtood of /enti- 
cular microſcopes ; for ſpherical ones, their doctrine will 
be underſtood from what follows. 
If an object AB /fig. 55.) be placed in the ſocus of a 
2 ſpherule F, and the eye be behind it, v. gr. in the 
ocus G; the object will be ſeen diſtinct, in an erect ſitu- 
ation, and magniſied, as to its diameter, in a ratio of £ 
of the diameter EI, to the diſtance at which objects are 
to be placed to be ſeen diſtinctly with the naked eve. 
The firſt part of the propoſition is proved in the fame man- 
ner of e as of lenſes. As, then, a good eye ſces 
an object diſtinctly at the diſtance of eight digits, a glats 
ſpherule will enlarge the diameter of an object in a ratio 
of + of the diamcter to 8 digits. Suppoſe, then, the 
diameter of the ſpherule EI x; of a digit, CE will be 
rt, and FE=z3; and therefore FC ACTH A 
Conſequently, the true diameter of an object to its ap- 
parent one is in the ratio of 28 to 8; i. e. as 3 to 320, 
or as 1 to 106 nearly, 
Now a lens, convex on both ſides, increaſes the diameter 
in a ratio of the ſemidiameter to the {pace of eight di- 
gits; wherefore 4 having a lefs ratio to 8 than 2, if a 
lens and a ſphere have the ſame diameter, the former 
will magnify more than the latter; and, pretty much af- 
ter the — manner, it may be ſhewn, that a ſphere, of 
a leſs diameter, magnifies more than another of a large 
one. 

For the methods of caſting little glaſs ſpherules for Micko— 
SCOPES, there are various. The firſt perton who im- 
proved ſingle micro/copes by uſing ſmall globules of glats, 
made by melting them in the flame of a candle, was 
Hartſocker, who thus diſcovered the animalcula in ic- 
mine maſculino, and laid the foundation of a new ſyitem 
of GENERATION. Wolſius deſcribes the following me- 
thod of making globules of this kind: a imall piece cf 
very fine glaſs, ſticking to the wet point of a ſteel needle, 
is to be applicd to the extreme bluith part of the flame of 
a lamp, or, which is better, to, the flame of ſpirit of 
wine, to prevent its being blackened : being there melted, 
and run into a little round drop, it is to be removed from 
the flame, upon which it inſtantly ceafes to be fluid; fold- 
ing, then, a thin plate of braſs, and making very {mall 
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ſmooth perforations, ſo as not to leave any roughneſs on 
the ſurſaces; and, farther, ſmoothing them over, to pre— 
vent any glaring, fit the ſpherule 1 the plates 
againlt the apertures, and put the whole in a frame, with 
objeQts convenient for obſervation. 
Mr. Adams gives another method, thus: take a piece of 
ſine window-glaſs, and raiſe it, with a diamond, into as 
many lengths as you think needful, not exceeding an |M 
cighth of an inch in breadth ; then holding one of thoſe 
lengths between the forc-finger and thumb of each hand, 
over a very fine flame, till the glaſs begins to ſoften, draw 
it out till it be as fine as a hair, and break; then, apply- 
ing each of the ends into the pureſt part of the flame, 
you have two ſpheres preſently, which you may make 
ſarger, or leſs, at pleaſure : if they {tay long in the flame, 
they will have ſpots ; ſo they muſt be diawn out imme— 
diately after they are turned round. As to the ſtem, 
break it off as near the bail as poſſible ; and, lodging the 
remainder of the {tem between thu plates, by drilling the 
hole exactly round, all the protuberances are buried be- 
tween the plates; and the micr/cope periorms to admi— 
ration. 

Mr. Butterficld, in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 141, recom- 
mends, for making glaſs globules clear and without ſpecks, 
the flame of a lamp, made with rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and inſtcad of a cotton wick fine filver-wire, doubled 
like a ſkain of thread; then having beaten ſome fine glass 
to powder, and walked it clean, he directs to take a nttle 
of it upon the ſharp point of a filver need!2, wetted with 
ſpittle, and to hold it in. the flame, turning it about till it 
melts, and becomes quite round. When many globules 
are thus formed, he rubs them with ſoft Yeather 3; and IM 
having ſeveral ſmall pieces of thin braſs plates, twice 25 | 
long as they arc broad, he doubles them up into the form 
of a ſguare, and puſhes a ſine hole through the middie 
of them; and having rubbed off the burr about the holes 
with a whetſtone, and blackened the inſide of the plates 
with the ſmoke of a candle, he places a globule between 
the two holes, and tacks the plates together with two cr 
three rivets. 

Aſter theſe manners may ſpheres be made much ſmaller 
than any lens; ſo that the beſt ſingle m:7croſeopes, or thoſe 
which magnify the moſt, are made thereof. For ſuppoſe | 
the diameter of a ſpherule to be g of a digit, the di- 
{lance of its focus will be 34; and therefore its real dia- 
neter to its apparent one, as 31 1; that is, as 24 to 
8, or as 3 to 512; or, laſtly, as 1 to 170. The ſurface 
of an object, therefore, will be increafed by it in the 
proportion of 1 to 28900, and its bulk in a ratio of 1 to 
40139000. f 

M. Lceuwenhoeck and M. Muſchenbrocck have ſuc- 
ceeded very well in ſpherical m:cro/copes; and the appa— 
ratus of the latter is mach commended ; but we * | 
any deſeriptions thereof; it being caſy for any, who con- | M 
ſiders the ſtructure of thoſe confiting of lenſes, to cons | 
ccive how thoſe of ſpheres may be contrived. 
N. Leeuwenhoeck's microſcopes were all ſingle once; each 
oi them conſiſting of a ſmall double convex glaſs ſet in a 
ſocket, between two filver plates, rivetted together, and 
pierced with a ſmall hole; and the object was placed on 
the point of a needle, ſo contrived. as to be placed at any 
diſtance from the lens. If the objects were ſolid, he 
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faſtened them with glue; and if they were fluid, or, on 
other accounts, required to be fpread on glaſs, he placed 
tem on a ſmall piece of Muſcovy tale, or glaſs blown 
very thin, which he afterwards glued to his needle. He | 
lad, however, a different apparatus for viewing the cir- 
culation of the blood, which he could fx to the fame mie 
crs/copes. "Thoſe which he bequeathed to the Royal So- 
ciety were contained in a ſmall Indian cabinet, in the 
drawers of which were thirteen little boxes or caſcs, in 
each of which were two microſcopes, neatly fitted up in 
filver 3 and both the glaſs and the apparatus were made 
with his own hands. The greateſt magnifier among theſe | 
enlarged the diameter of an object abbut 160 times, 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vi. p. 129, &c. Id. vol. viii. p. 
121, &e. | 
The ſmalleſt globules, and conſequently the greateſt mag- 
niſiers for micre/copes that have yet been executed, were 
made by F. Di Torre of Naples, who, in 1765, ſent 
four of them to the Royal Society. The largeſt of them 
was only two Paris points in diameter, and is ſaid to 
magnify the diameter of an object 640 times; the ſe- 
cond was the ſize of one Paris point, magnifying the dia- 
meter 1280 times, and the third no more than cne half 
of a Paris point, or the 144th part of an inch in dia- 
meter, and was ſaid to magnify the diameter of an ob- 
ject 2560 times, and conſequently the ſquare of ſuch dia- 
meter 6,553,600 times. But ſince the focus of a plats 
globule is at the diſtance of one-fourth of its diameter, 
and, therefore, that of the third globule of Di Torre, 
above mentioned, only the 576th part of an inch diſtant 
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from the objech, it muſt be with the utmag n 
that globules ſo minute as theſe can be employed. 
purpoſe ; and Mr. Baker, to whoſe eta oy 
were referred, conſiders them as matters of cu. 
ther than of real uſe. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ir. 9 
Ivi. p. 67, &c. For an account of obſera f 74% wl 
with the fe globules on the blood, fee BLOOD. 5 
IcROScor H, water. Mr. S. Gray, and, after tri. . 
ſius, and others, have contrived war roms. fo 
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ſiſting of ſpherules, or leuſes of water, inllead o E. 
fitted up ſomewhat after the manner of 1s, * a 
tioned (as ſpheres of water may be like wiſe vc tug * 
of glaſs in any of the common micraſcates. 1 5 
the diſtance of the focus of a lens cr ſphere of . . 
greater than that of one of g'afs (the flor; wane 
they arc ſegments being the ſame), u. ©. 
nity leis, and are therefore ſeſs eſteemed than 1 5 J 
glaſs. The ſame Mr. Gray firſt obſerred, that » 5. 

drop or hemiſpherule of water, held to the eve hy © 
light cr moonlight, without any other apparatus 1 
nificd the animalcule contained in it, vattly dep 

any other rie Ihe reafon is, that the rays es 
from the interior turface of the first nemiſphete. ys, 
flefted ſo us to ſail under the fame angle on the fab 
of the hind hemiſphere, to which the ev- is n Wa 
they came from the focus of the ſpherule; ben * 
are propagated to the eye in the tame manner 28 fc 5 
objects were placed x hut the ſphervle in its bers 
Hollow giats ſpheres, cf the diameter of about hal; 3 f. 
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Suppoſe an eve-glaſs GH, convex on both fides, and %s 
ſegment of a ſphere greater {though not too great) th 
that of DE; and let it be fo dHſpoſed behind the obiee; 
as that if CF: CL:: CL: CK; cke focus of the ws 
laſs may be in K. : 
| aftly, ſuppoſe LK: LM :+: LM: LI. 

If, then, O be the place wherein an object is ſeen diſtind 
with the naked eye; the eye, in this caſe, being placed in 
I, will ſce the object AB diſtinctly, in an inerted fir 
ation, and magnified in a compound ratio of MK t 
LK, and LC to CO; as is provcd from the Jaws of . 
optrics; 1. e. the image itſelf is larger than the chic, 
and we are able to view it diſtinchiy at a less diſtance, 
E. gr. If the image be twenty times larger than the c. 
ject, and by the help of the cyc-plaſs we are able ta new 
it ſive times nearer than we could have done with th? 
naked eye, it will, on both theſe accounts, be naznilce 
5 times 20, or 10 times. 

ICROSCOPES, ttt of double. 1. The more an object i 
magnified by the micrefcopr, the leſs is its feld, i. e. the 
Jeſs of it it takes in at one view. 
2. To the ſame eye-glaſs may be ſucceſſively applicd 0 
jeQ-glatles of various ſpheres, ſo as that both the ente 
objects, but leſs magnified, and their ſeveral parts, mv 
more magnified, may be viewed through the ſame mae 
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of the image, the tube I. k, in which the leutes : 
fitted, ſhould be made to draw out. Tor the proper 
of the object-glaſs to the eye-glaſo, ſome comment tae 
ſubduple ratio, and ſome the ſubleſquiſextile, DG 8 
will have the ſemidiameter of the convexity of the c 
glaſs to be 4 of a digit, or, at moſt, ; in the eye“ 
an entire digit, or even 14. Cherubin makes tie EY 
diameter of the objeQ-glaſs 1, , or 4 of a digt; = 
ſemidiameter of the eye-glaſs 13, or 13 of 1 gu. 
3. Since it is proved, that the diſtance of the mage l. 
from the objech-glaſs DE will be greater, if another K k 
concave on both fides, be placed before its focus; 129 
lows, that the object will be magnified the more, fn 
a lens be here placed between the objcA=-glats VE, + i 
the cye-glaſs II. Such a micrs [cope is much comment 
ed by Conradi, who uſed an object-lens, conte 
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ſides, whoſe ſemidiameter was two digits, , 97 
p s 4 : 1O1VeC on hot! (1; U 
equal to a muſtard-ſeed; a lens, concave « 0 
3 Y „ rome! 
12, or at moſt 16 digits; and an ecye-glals, con 
both ſides, of 6 digits. Benne 
4. Since the image is projeQetd to the . wo: 
the nearer another lens, of a ſegment of a 1286" 1 
. ; . . 1 zero cote mar be © 
is brought to the object-plaſs z a Wee ne en, 
poſed of three lenſes, which will magnify Prout 0b 
” 2 pn 1 52 2 the 1 
5. From theſe conſiderations it follows, ee e 
will be magniſied the more, as the Zen, ar © 
= , } 44. 
ment of a ſmaller ſphere ; but the field of V! ah ſcher⸗ 
» . it pu” 
the greater, as the fame is a ſegment of a 1 4 
If, then, two cyc-glaſles, the one n ſegment 0 oy 


the other of a ſmaller ſphere, be ſo combines, 


u them, } © 
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the object appearing very near throug! met 
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ant than the focus of the firſt, be yet diſtin ; 
at the ſame time, will be excee ingly mag- 
the field of viſion much greater than if only 
z uſed; and the object will be {till more mag- 
fed. and the field enlarged, if both the object and eye- 
1 p be double. But in regard an object appears dim, 
152 viewed through ſo many glaſſes, part of the rays 
rs reflected in paſſin through cach, the multiplying 
1 is not adviſeablez and the beſt, among com- 
l und microſcopes, are 2 which conſiſt of one object- 
o eye-glaſſes. 

12 * the preface to his Micrography, 
that in moſt of his obſervations he uſed a microſcope 
\ this kind, with a middle eye-glaſs of a conſiderable 
Jameter when he wanted to ſee much of the object at 
one views and took it out when he would examine the 
ſmall parts of an object more accurately; for the fewer 
refractions there are, the more light and clear the object 


farther diſt 
the object, 
nified, and 
one lens Wa 


fe microſedſe of three lenſes, De Chales commends an 


oft. for Z of a digit; and the firſt eye-glaſs 
5 2 0 its; the diſtance between the ob- 
je-glaſs and — 4 about twenty lines. Conradi had 
an excellent microſcope, the object-glaſs whereof was half 
a digit, and the two eye-glaſſes (w ich were placed very 
near) four digits; but it anſwered beſt, when, in lieu of 
the object-glaſs, he uſed two glaſſes, convex on both ſides, 
their {here about a digit and a half, or at moſt two, 
and their convexities touching each other within the 
ſpace of half a line. Euſtachius de Divinis, inſtead of 
an object- glaſs, convex on both ſides, uſed two plano- 
convex lenſes, whoſe convexities touched; Grindelius 
did the ſame, only that the convexitics did not quite 
touch. Zahnius -_ a binocular micro/cope, wherein 
both eyes were uſed. 
It is oblerved, that compound microſcopes ſometimes ex- 
hibit a fallacious appearance, by repreſenting convex ob- 
jects concave, and vice ver ſd. See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 476, 
387. 
bers, ftrufture or mechaniſm of a double. The in- 
duſtry and addreſs of our countryman, Mr. Marſhal, here 
deſerves to be remembered : the moſt commodious double 
microſcope is of his contrivance. In this, the eye-glaſs is 
at W (fig. 57.) the object-glaſs at C, the middle glaſs 
at A1; Bis the cover or lid, to keep out the duſt from 
the eye-glaſs W; X is the place of the eye, Wa ſcrew 
where 2 eye-glaſs lies; A 1 a ſcrew where the middle 
glaſs lies; A 2 the draw, where the outermoſt tube A 1 
A 2 is disjoined from the inner one, of the ſame length; 
Z the frame or baſis on which the microſcope ſtands firm; 
Ta ſmall drawer in the frame or baſis, with a ledge or 
till in it, having fix partitions to hold ſo many ſeveral 
object- glaſſes, one magnifying more than another, and 
fixed in braſs cells ready to ſcrew on at C, and marked 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©; theſe partitions are alſo marked 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, ©; the other part of the drawer ſerves to hold 
the object-plate 4; a pair of ſmall nippets b, to take up, 
or handle any object conveniently ; another object- plate 
4, having one ſide white and the other black, to fix your 
objects upon, as black upon white, and white objects on 
black. L, M, is a braſs ball and ſocket, on which the 
whole body of the microſcope is moveable, ſo as to lie in 
any poſition for the light. K, O, a ſquare braſs pillar, 
on which the microſcabe is moveable up and down, by 
means of the collar E, into which the arm D (holding 
the microſcope) is continued. G another braſs collar flid- 
ng up and down on the pillar KO, having a ſmall ſcrew 
„by which it is, as occaſion ſerves, fixed faſt to the 
fad pillar, at any height. I a large braſs nut, in whoſe 
center is a female ſcrew, fitted to the male ſcrew F, 
which is fixed in the collar E; by the turning of which 
nut I (the collar G being ſirſt fixed to the pillar by the 
icrew H) the microſcope is raiſed up or down on the pil- 
ar, and made to come nearer or go farther from the ob- 
jet Pe; and, which is alſo a very great advantage, the 
axts of the m:cro/cope is always kept perpendicular to that 
point of the object, over which it was firſt placed; to 
at here is not the inconvenience which occurs in other 
klaſſes, of often loſing the ſight ot the object, by ſcrew- 
15 the glaſs C higher or lower. PQ is a glaſs object- 
EN 1 in a brats frame, whoſe arm NN is fixed to 
in 1b. 1 by means of the nut O. Ihe arm NN hath 
e lit, by which it is eably put on, or taken off the 


Pilar, and by which it mn: be b - 
* * { * Rt r At p | G 
tance, P a ſmall amn f iy be hxed upon it at any di 


circulati | . 
ach ation of the blood may be ſeen in the end of the 
a fin, at C. n 


Ra convex glaſs, by whoſe help a brigh 
\ xe x glais, by whoſe help a bright 
N N is brought from a candle at 8, ſtanding on 
. 2 Ar the micro/:ype ſtands on the edge of a 
circulation , » Which ſpot of light c ſerves to render the 


on the f &, +> conſpicuous. V a lead coflin to be put 


226. 


ying on the glaſs-plate, that the] 
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ing his tail out of the light. 1, 2, 2, 4, 5, 6, are marks 
on the pillar KO, to ſhew the reſpective diſtances of the 
objeQ-glaſs from the object you look upon, according as 
the object-glaſſes you make uſe of magniſy more or lets. 


Thus, for inſtance, if you uſe the objcct-glaſs 5 or 6 


(either of which will ſhew the circulation of the blood) 
you mult fix the upper edge of the collar E, at the mark 
5 or 6 on the pillar. And then the microſcope will be 
very near its exact diſtance from the object; fo that by a 
ſmall turn or two of the nut I one way or the other, to 
be found by trial, you may ſoon fit it exactly to your 
own eye. 

By this microſcope liquors alſo may be very commodiouſly 
examined]; for if you place a ſmall drop of any liquor on 
the glaſs-plate juſt in the middle of the ſpot of light c, the 

arts of it will become very viſible, and its animalcula, 
if it have any, will be diſcovered. And thus may the 
eels in vinegar, the ſmall creatures in black-pepper water, 
or in waters where wheat, barley, &c. has been infuſed, 
the eels and other ſmall living creatures in puddle-water, 
be as plainly ſeen as by aloft any other microſcope. 
In the microſcope, in which the objects are illuminated by 
refleftion, made by Mr. Culpeper and Mr. Scarlet, as 
an improvement of Mr. Marſhal's, the inner tube ab, 
(fig. 58.) which flides in the outer cd, holds all the 
glaſſes. The eye-glaſs is at aa, the broad middle glaſs 
at bb, and the object-glaſs, being ſet in a button at e, is 
ſcrewed upon the end of a narrower tube fg; which 
being fixed in the baſe of the inner tube, palles freely 
through a hole in the baſe of the outer. The buttons 
that contain the ſeveral object- glaſſes are marked 1, 2, 3, 
&c. and the convexity of the inner tube is alſo marked 
with dotted circles, numbered 1, 7, 3, &c. in order to 
bring that circle to coincide with the mouth cc of the 
outer tube, whoſe number is the ſame as that of the ob- 
ject-glaſs then made uſe of. But if the object does not 
yet appear quite diſtin, the button e upon the ſnout 
V g mult be gradually unſcrewed, to bring the glaſs nearer 
to the object placed below it. Of theſe glaſſes the greater 
magniſiers are known by their having ſmaller apertures. 
The baſe 4d of the outer tube is ſupported by three braſs 
pillars, fixed into a wooden pedeſtal Y; and a little below 
the objeCt-glaſs /, a circular plate 7+! is lodged like a 
ſtage between the pillars, three ſemicircular notches be- 
ng cut in its circumference to receive the pillars, and to 
reſt upon three rings that ſurround them. "Three ſmall 
braſs circles mn, with holes through the middle of them, 
are to be placed over the hole & in the middle of the 
ſtage; and then the ivory plate « may be put between the 
two uppermoſt of theſe circles, which are preſſed toge- 
ther by a ſpiral ſpringing wire lodged between the two 
undermoſt; the two outermoſt being held together by 
three ſmall pillars paſſing through three holes in the cir- 
cumference of the middle circle. For viewing the cir- 
culation of the blood, the button p, on the under {ide of 
the frame of a broad plane glaſs qr, being put through 
a ſlit i made in the ſtage, a ſmall braſs plate 5, under the 
ſtage, muſt be ſhoved inwards, till a ſmaller flit in it em- 
braces the neck of the ſaid button; and then the fiſh be- 
ing laid upon this glaſs, and covered with the coffin , 
its tail may be brought exactly under the object-glaſs by 
turning the glaſs pq about the button, or by ſhoving it 
inwards or outwards along the flit in the (tage. The 
circular object- plate v has a like button in its center, to 
be put into the ſame flit as before; and then the different 
objects, placed between two talcs in the holes made 
round the circumference of the plate, may be viewed fuc- 
ceſſively by turning the plate about its center. 

All theſe tranſparent objects are illuminated extremely 
well in this micreſcope, either by candle- light or {ky-light 
reflected upwards from a concave looking-glaſs j , placed 
in a frame upon the center h of the pedeſtal. While you 
are viewing the object through the microſcope, turn this 
concave upon its horizontal poles y, x, and you will ſoo! 
ſind out that poſition of it wherem it reflects the moit 
light through the hole + upon the object; and this hap- 
pens when 1t reflects the rays very obliquely. Opake 
objects, when laid upon a black ebony or a White ivory 
plate, put into the hole & upon the ſtage, may be illu- 
minated by candle-light tranſmitted through a double 
convex lens ag; the foot , of the frame @2y, in which 
it turns, being put into the hole “ in the ſtage: The 
candle muſt be placed in a line drawn from the object 
through the middle of this lens, at ſuch a dittance from 
it as an cauſe the ſpot of light upon the object-plate to 
be the narroweſt. By day- light this lens gives little or no 
advantage to the direct {ky-light. 

To fit microſcopes, as well as TELESCOPES, to ſhorts 
ſighted eyes, the object-glaſs and the eye-glaſs muſt be 
placed a little nearer together, ſo that the rays of cach 
pencil may not emerge parallel, but may fall diverving 
upon the eye. 
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Microccorr, reficfling, is, properly, that which magni- 
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ſies by reflection, as the above mentioned ones do by re- 
fraction. 

The ſtru cure of ſuch.a microſcope may be conceived thus : 
near the focus of a concave ſpeculum, AB (figs 59.) 
place a minute object C, that its image may be ormed 
larger than itſelf in D; to the ſpeculum join a lens, con- 
vex on both ſides, EF, fo as the image D may be in its 
focus. 

The eve will here ſce the image inverted, but diſtinQ, 
and enlarged z conſequently, the object will be larger 
than it viewed through the lens alone. | 

The inventor of this microſcope is tlie great Sir I. Newton; 
but the objects appear dim in it. ; 
Any tebeſcope is converted into a Me, by removing 
the object-glaſs to a greater diſtance from the eye-glaſs. 
And fince the diftance of the imaꝑe is various, according 
to the diſtance of the object from the focus; and it is 
magnified the more, as its diſtance from the objcct-glaſs 
is greater; the ſame teleſcope may be ſucceſſively con- 
verted into microſcopes, which magnify the object in diſ- 
ferent degrees. 

The conſtruction of this microſcope is more particularly 
explained in . 60. in which, inſtead of the lens det, 
there is placed a ſmall ſpeculum 4%; ſo that the object 
ach being placed above it, at a little greater diſtance from 
the focus g, has its image ACB, formed by reſlexion, as 
in the other caſe it was by refraction, through the lens 
df. Now if we ſuppoſe the ſocal diſtance of the object 
ipeculum 4% and lens def the ſame, the effect of the 
micrs/copc will, in other reſpects, be the ſame allo, 

For the diſtance of the object 4 above the ſpeculum, 
will be equal to the diſtance of the object a b below the 
lens, in order that the image may be tormed at the fame 
diſtance Ce. The poſition of the object will be invert- 
ed; for all the rays flowing from the point a, will be 
reſlected by the ſpeculum to the point A, in the ſame 
manner as if they came by refraction through the lens 
from the point a. Thus the part / in the object will be 
reflected to the focus B in the image, which, therefore, 
is inverted. The power of magnitying will alſo be the 
ſame in this and in the reſſecting TELESCOPE of a ſimilar 
conſtruction. For ſince the image AB and the object 
a are ſeen under equal angles from the vertex e of the 
ſpeculum, the triangles ac b, and Ae B will be ſimilar, 
and therefore AB : ab :: Ce: ce; but in the other it is 
AB :ab::Ce:ce. But the latter ratio of theſe analo- 
gies is the ſame in both, and conſequently the firſt is ſo too. 
This micro/cope is not lo eaſy to manage as the common 
ſort. For viſion by reflexion, as it is much more perfect, 
ſo it is far more dithcult than that by refraction. Nor is 
this micrs/cope ſo uſeful for any but very ſmall, or tran- 
{parent objects. For the object, being between the ſpe- 
culum and image, would, if it were large and opake, 
prevent a due reflexion. 

In Dr. Smith's reflecting micre/cope there are two reſſect- 
ing mirrors, One concave and the other convex, and the 
image is viewed by a lens. To explain it, let AD, ig. 
G1.) be a large concave ſpeculum, and ad a ſmall con- 


vex one, each perforated in the middle with the holes 


BC, bc. Both theſe are ſegments of the ſame ſphere, 
or ground on tools of an cqual radius, viz. of two inches, 
that ſo the focal diſtance of cach ſpeculum may be jult 
one inch. 

'Theſe two ſpeculums are placed at the diſtance of about 
1+ inch from each other, that fo an object OPQ, being 
placed a little below the tmaller ſpeculum, might be be- 
tween the focus F and center E of the larger ſpeculum. 


Things thus circumſtanced, the rays PA, PD, which | 


flow from the point P' in the object, cn the ſpeculum 
AD, will be reflected towards a focus p, where an image 
%% would be formed, if the rays were not intercepted 
by the convex ſpeculum 44; and the point p being nearer 
than its focus /, the rays Aa, Dd, which tend or con- 
verge towards it, will be reflected to a focus P, where 
the laſt image, C, will be formed, to be viewed 
through the cye-glaſs G, by the eye at J. 


This micro/cope, though far from being executed in the 


beit manner, pertormed, Dr. Smith tays, nearly as well 
as the very belt retracting micrs/copes ; ſo that he did not 
doubt but that it would have excelled them, if it had been 
executed properly. Dr. Smith's own account of this in- 
ſtrument may be ſeen in his Opticks Remarks, p. 94. 


M1croscoyr, s,, called allo the camera obſcura micre- 


ſcoße, was mycnted by Mr. Lieberkulm in 1738 or 1739, 
and is compoted of a tube, a looking-glaſs, a convex lens, 
and a Wilton's microſcope. The tube (g. 62.) is braſs, 
near two inches in diameter, fixed in a circular collar of 
mahogany, wath a groove on its periphery on the outſide, 
denoted by 2, 3, and connected by a cat-gut to the pul- 
ley 4 on the upper part; which turning round at plea- 
ture, by the pin 5 within, in a ſquare frame, may be ad- 


The MicRoscore fer opake objefts was alſo invented by 


MICROSCOPIC eobze#is. All things too minute to # 


- Exceeding ſmall pores arc the interſtices between the ile 
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juſted eaſily to a hole in the ſhutter of a w 
ſcrews 1, 1, in ſuch a manner that no ligh+ . 40 
the room but through the aforeſaid tube ** = tt) 

Wo : , * ©Meneq + 
the irame by hinges, on the fide that goes Withouw . 
window, is a Jooking-glaſs G, which, by means of "ik ki 
ed braſs-wire, 6, 7, and the ſcrew H 8, comin Naw 
the frame, may be moved either vertically wa Gag! 
tally, to throw the ſun's rays through the braf; 2 
the darkened room. The end of the braſs W on 
the flutter has a convex lens, 5, to collect pes 
thrown on it by the glaſs G, and bring them Fog 1055 
in the other part, where D is a tube ſliding in wn 
to adjuſt the object to a due diſtance ſrom the 5 _ 
and to the end G of another tube F, is ſcrewed 08 
Wilſon's ſimple pocket microſcopes, containing the ch 0 
to be magnified in a flider; and by the tube F ſlich # 
the ſmall end E of the other tube D, it is bro * 
true focal diſtance. * 
The ſolar microſcope has been introduced into the f 1 
and portable, as well as the large carr kf ag 
if the image be received upon a piece of "Fab 
glaſs, ſhaded from the light of the ſun, it will be fit. 
ciently viſible. M. Lieberkuhn made conſiderable Fu 
provements in his ſolar microſcope, particularly in adi. 
ing it to the view of opake objects; and M. Aim 
Nov. Com. Petrop. vol. ix. p. 326, has contrived, . 
throwing the light upon the foreſide of any object bet! 
it is tranſmitted through the object lens, to wel 
with equal advantage all kinds of objects by it. h 0 
improvement, the body of the common folar miret - 
retained, and only an addition made of two brass plate 
CA and BA Ag. 63.) joined by a hinge, and kept . 
a proper diſtance by a ſcrew. A ſection of theſe plates 
and of all the neceſſary parts of the inſtrument, max b. 
teen in fig. 64. where c, a, repreſent rays of the fn 
converging from the illuminating lens, and falling ws 
the mirror 4b, which is fixed to the nearer of the bes 
plates. From this they are thrown upon the objec » 
ef, and thence are tranſmitted through the object len 
at K, and a perforation in the farther plate, upon: 
ſcreen, as uſual. The uſe of the ſcrew u is to vary th: 
diſtance of the two plates, and thereby to adjuſt the 
mirror to the object with the greateſt exactnels, Fi 
Mr. Euler's method of introducing viſion by refetie! 
light into this microſcope, fee Macic lantern. 


indow, by 


Lieberkuhn about the ſame time with the former, 2 
remedies the inconvenience of having the dark fide « 
an object next the eye; for by means of a concave ſt 
culum of filver, highly poliſhed, in whoſe center amaz 
nifying lens is placed, the object is ſo ſtrongly illum- 
nated, that it may be examined with caſc. A come 
nient apparatus of this kind, with four ditferent ſpect 
lums and magniſiers of different powers, was brought !5 
perfection by Mr. Cuff. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 458. 9. 


viewed diſtinctly by the naked eye, are proper objedts (« 
the microſcope. Dr. Hooke has diftinguithed them to i 
exceeding {mall bodies, exceeding ſmall pores, or © 
ceeding {mall motions. : 
Exceeding ſmall bodies muſt either be the parts ot large? 
bodies, or things, the whole of which is execedingly u 
nute, ſuch as ſmall ſeeds, inſects, ſands, falts, XC. | 


lid parts of bodies, as in ſtones, minerals, ſhells, &c. & 
the mouths of minute veſſels in vegetables, or tic pr 
in the kin, bones, and other parts of animals. 2 
Exceeding ſmall motions are the movements ot the les 
ral parts or members of minute animals, or the Hs 
of the fluids, contained either in animal or vegetabe! 
dies. Under one or other of theſe three heads, als 
every thing about us affords us matter of oblervaton 
may conduce both to our amuſement and inſtruction a 
An examination of theſe objects, however, 40 4510 
cover truth, requires a great deal of attention, em. 
paticnce, with ſome ſkill and dexterity, to be oo 
chielly by practice, in the preparing, managing) #2" 

plying them to the micro/cope. 3 
Whatever object offers itſelf as the ſubject ol ct s 
mination, the ze, contexture, and nature 0i aA af 
to be conſidered, in order to apply it to ſuch lag tr 
in ſuch a manner as may ſhew it beit. | be = 10 
ſhould always be to view the whole together, jo fo 
a magniher as can take it in all at once, and = oh 
the ſeveral parts of it may the more {itly 0 1 from a 
whether remaining on the object, or {par ned, 1. 
The ſmaller the parts are which are to be Jnr" - 
more powerful thould be the magniuers _ aul 
tranſparency or opacity of the object mult * ited er 
dered, and the glaſſes employed accordingly 5 10 
to; for a tranſparent object will bear à U e 
magnificr than one which is opake, f 


5 
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What a glaſs muſt be placed at, unavoidably Bagel an 
object if in its own nature opake, and 1 it very 
dithicult to be een, unleſs by the help © ; £ c 3 
contrived for that purpoſe, which has a filver ſpeculum. 
Molt objects however become tranſparent by being di- 
ed into extremely thin parts. : 
The nature of the object alto, whether ic be alive or dead, 
a ſolid or a fluid, an animal, a vegetable, or a mineral 
ſubſtance, muſt likewiſe be conſidered, and all the circum- 
ances of it attended to, that we may apply it in the 
moſt advantzgeous manner. If it be a living object, care 
mult be taken not to ſqueeze or injure it, that we may 
ſec it in its natural ſtate and full perfection. If it be a 
vid, and that too thick, it mult be diluted with water ; 
and if too thin, we ſhould let ſome of its watery parts 
evaporate. Some ſuvitances are fitteſt for obſervation 
when dry, others when moiſtened ; ſome when freih, 
and others after they have been kept ſome time. 
Light is the next thing to be taken care of; for on this 
the truth of all our obſervations depends; and a very 
little obſervation will ſhew how very different objects ap- 
pear in one degree of it to what they do in another; ſo 
that every new object ſhould be viewed in all degrees of 
licht, from the greateſt glare of brightneſs to perfect ob- 
ſcaritv, and that in all poſitions to each degree, till we 
hit upon tne certain form and figure of it. In many 
objects it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh between a pro- 
minency and a depreihon, a black ſhadow and a black 
{tain, and in colour between a bright reflection and white- 
neſs. The cye of a fly in one kind of light appears like 
4 lattice drilled full of Holes, -in the fun-thine like a folid 
ſubſtance covered with golden nails; in one poſition like 
a ſurface covered with pyramids, in another with cones, 
and in others with ſtill aitterent ſhapes, 
The degree of light mult always be ſuited to the object; 
it that be dark, it muſt be ſeen in a full and ſtrong light; 
but it tranſparent, the light ſhould be proportionably 
weak; for which reaſon there is a contrivance both in 
the ſingle and double microſcope to cut off abundance of 
the rays, when ſuch tranſparent objects are to be ex- 
amined by the largeſt megniters. The light of a candle 
F tor many objects, and eſpecially for ſuch as are very 
** bright and tranſparent, and very minute, is preferable to 
edel day-light; for others a ſerene day-light is beſt; but ſun- 


ſhine is the worlt light of all, ſor it is reflected from ob- 
b U jects with ſo much glare, and exhivits ſuch gaudy co- 
** lours, that nothing can be determined from it with any 
, ut 


4.4 certainty. 'This, however, is not to be extended to the 
e ſpe⸗ ſolar, or camera obſcura microſcope; for in that nothing 
as but ſun-ſhine can do, and the brighter that is the better ; 
"Ys. but in that way we do not ſce the object itſelf on which 
WS: the lun-ihine is caſt, but only the image or ſhadow of it 
ſecs exhibited on a ſcreen 3 and therefore no confuſion can 
abt to wile from the glaring reflection of the ſun's rays from 
i ihe object to the eye, which is the caſe in other micrs- 
w K fcopes. But then in that ſolar way we' muſt reſt content- 
As far ed with viewing the true ſorm and ſhape of an object, 
iwb without expecting to find its natural colour; fince no 
ot d. ſhadow can polhbly wear the colour of the body it repre- 
ſents. 
1 Moſt objeQs require alſo ſome management, in order to 
ly - bring them properly before the glaſſes. If they are flat 
1 | and rranſparent, and ſuch as will not be injured by preſ- 
the i⸗ ſure, the beſt way is to incioſe them in fliders between 
Ne. U | two Nuſcovy tales or infinglaſſes. In this way the feathers 
0 pots of butterflics, the ſcales of fithes, and the farinz of 
flowers, may be very conveniently preſerved, as alſo the 
ge ford parts of infects, the whole bodies of minute ones, and a 
mote! gre number of other things. "Theſe are to be kept in 
dle bv Inders, each containing three, four, or more holes, and 
als! tncic muſt not be filled promiſcuouſly; but all the things 
on, 43! preſerved in one {lider thould be ſuch as require one and 
bon. the ſame magnifyiug power to view them, that there may 
to G not be a neceſſity of changing the glaſſes tor cvery object; 
Ire, u | and the ſliders thould be marked with the numbcr of the 
quite magniner it is proper to be viewed with. In placing the 
aud 4 objects in the'fliders, it is always proper to have a ſmall 
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magnther, of about an inch focus, in your hand, to ex- 
ur er, | "Me and adjuſt them by, beſore they are fixed down 
are int | ow the rings. ; 
* nl 8 * ® 4 P . . 
fs, an | mall living objects, ſuch as lice, flens, bugs, mites, mi- 


it 6 W —5 ipiders, & c. may be placed betucen theie tales 
ich le without muring them, if care be taken to lay on the 
frer 1% rals rings without preſſing them down, and they will 
ame nk alive many weeks in this manner; but if they are 
gt me e to be treated thus, they ſhould be either pre- 
on wel Wo concave glaties, or elſe viewed im- 
them wx Fug holdin them in the Pliers, or iticking 
f fluids wat Haas 4 d other end of that intteument.“ 
malcules in ae ” RAG, to foyer the ani- 
pencil, or „a ſma drop is to be taken with a hair- 

r on the nib of a clean pen, and placed on a 
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plate of glaſs; and if they are tov numerous to he thus 
ſeen diſtinctly, ſome witer warmed, by holding it in the 
mouth, muſt he added to the drop, and they will then 
ſeparate, and be fecn diſtinctly. This is particularly no- 
ceſlary in viewing the an malcules in the fen maſculinim 
of all creatures; which, though extremely minute, are 
always fo numerous, that without this caurion their true 
form can ſeldom be ſcen. But it we are to ſee the ſalts 
in a fluid, the contrary method muſt be obſerved, and 
the plate of glaſs muit be held gentiy over the pre, till 
part of the hquor is evaporated. 
The diſſection of minute animals, as lice, fleas, &c. re- 
quires patience and care; but it may be done very accu- 
rately by means of a ncedle and a fine lancet, placing 
the creature in a drop of water, for then the parts wil! 
readily unfold themielves, and the ſtomach, guts, &c. 
be very diſtinctly feen. 
Theſe ſeem the beſt ways of preſerving tranſparent ab- 
jects ; but the opake ones, ſuch as ſeeds, woods, &. re- 
quire a very different treatment, and are belt preferred 
and viewed in the following manner. 
Cur cards into ſmall flips about half an inch long, and a 
tenth of an inch broad; wet theſe half way of their length 
in gum-water, and with that faſten on ſeveral parcels of 
the object, and as the ſpots of cards are of different cos 
lours, ſuch thould be choſen for every object as are the 
moſt different from its own colours. 'Ihete are very con- 
vement tor viewing bv the mic o/cope made for opake ob- 
jects with the ſilvered tpcculum ; but they are proper for 
any microſcope that can view opake bodics. 
A ſmall box ſhould be contrived for theſe lips, with little 
ſhallow holes for the reception of each; and this is con- 
veniently done, by cutting pieces of paſte-board, tuck as 
the covers of books are made of, to the ze ot the box, 
ſo that they will juit oo into it, and then cutting holes 
through them with a tmall chittel, of the ſhape of the 
lips of card, theſe paſte-bonrds having then a paper 
paited over their bottom, are cells very proper for the 
reception oi theſe flips, which may be taken out by 
means of a pair of plycrs, and will be always reudy tor 
* ule. 
Great caution 1s to be uſed in forming a judzment on 
what is ſeen by the microſcope, if the objects arc extended 
or contracted by force or drineſs. 
Nothing can be determined about them, without making 
the proper allowances; and different lights and poſitions 
will often ſhew the ſame object as very different from it- 
ſelf. There is no advantage in any greater maguifer 
than ſuch as is capable of ſhewing the object in view qi 
ſtinctly; and the leſs the glats magnifies, the more plea- 
jantly the object is always ſeen. 
The colours of objects are very little to be depended on, 
as leen by the microſcopes for their ſeveral component par- 
ticles being by this means removed to great diſtances from 
one another, may give refiections very different from 
what they would, it ſeen by the naked eye. | 
The motions of living creatures alſo, or of the fluids con- 
tained in their bodies, are by no means to be hattily 
judged of, from what we ſee by the mic: o/cope, withoug 
due conlideration; for 2s the moving body, aud the ſpace 
wherein it moves, are magniſied, the motion mult be ſo 
too; and therefore that rapidity with which the blood 
ſeems to pals through the veſſels of {mall animals mult 
be judged of accordingly. Suppoſe, for inftance, that 
a horſe and a mouſe move their limbs exactly at the ſame 
time, if the horle runs a mile while the mouſe runs fiſty 
yards; though the number of iteps are the fame in both, 
the motion of the horſe mult notwithſtanding be allowed 
the ſwifteſt; and the motion of a mite, as viewed by the 
naked eye, or through the 1:icrs/cepr, 15 perhaps nor leis 
different. Baker's Microſcope, p. 5 2. 62. Scc Tale of 
Mickoscor e jects. 
MIC TUS cr ucntus. Sce Plozdy URINT. 
MID, or M.ipbir, in Phils/ophy and Afathematics, Bee 
MAN, and Motu. 

MIDDLE linde, in Navigation, is half the ſum of tro 
given latitudes. ; 6 
M1bDi.s latitude ſailing, is uſed for a method of working 
the ſeveral caſes in ſailing, nearly agrecmng with Nena» 
tor's way, but without the help of meridional parts. das 

SAILING. 
M1bD1.t reg/zn. Sce REGION. f 
Mip-/athcy, in the Englith Sa/t-/Jorts, the name given t 
a fort of partition placed in tlic middle of tlie {urnacc, 
over which the pan is ſet for boiling the ica- water Or 
brine into ſalt. 

This partition divides the body of the furnace into two 
chambers. ce SALT. l 
Mip- ita N, medium cali, in Allremamy, is that point 

of the ccliptie which culminates, or is in che meridiaun. 
Sce CULMINATION. 
Mlba, in Neiwral Hiſtory, the name oa worm or mag- 
det, 
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MIDAD alhendi, in the Materia Medica of the Arabians, a 
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gots of which is produced the purple-fly, found on bean- 
owers, and thence called the bean-fly. 


name given to the common indigo blue. : 
The expreſs meaning of the words is India ink; but this 
is an erroneous name, founded on Pliny's miſunderſtand- 
ing the words of Dioſcorides. 'The Greeks in general 
have called the common writing ink melan; but they 
have alſo uſed this word melan as an adjective, expreſſive 
not only of black, but of deep blue. Thus Theophraſtus | 
os Called both the violet flowers and the fine deep blue 
ſapphires, mel/anes. Pliny, finding him call the indigo | 
when of a very fine and deep colour, melan Indicon, 
thought it to be different from the common indigo, and 
thence ſuppoſed it a ſort of Indian ink. Thus Indian | 
ink has become a ſort of name for this blue. | 

MID AS's car-/hell, in Conchyliology. See 'TRUMPE T=/bell. 

MIDDLiNG-teeth, in the Manege, are the four teeth of a 
horſe that come out at three years and a half, in the 
room of other four foal-teeth, ſeated between the nip- 
pers and the corner-teeth ; from which ſituation they de- 
rive the title of mddling. There is one of them above, 
and one below, on each ſide of the jaws. See TEETH. 

MIDRIFF, in Anatomy. Sec DIarHRAGM. 

MIDSHIP, is a term of diſtinction, applied by ſhipwrights 
to ſeveral pieces of timber which lic in the Gre part 
of the veſſel. 

MipsHie-bcam, is the beam upon which the extreme | 
breadth of the ſhip is formed, and which is ſituated in 
the mid/hip frame, nearly in the middle of her length, 
ſerving as a ſtandard from whence the dimenſions and 
proportions of the maſts and yards are to be taken. See 
BEAM, 

MipsniP-frame, is a name given to that timber, or com- 
bination of pieces, formed into one timber, which de- 
termines the extreme breadth of the ſhip, as well as the 
figure and dimenſion of all the inferior timbers. 

MipsniyP-men, are officers on board a ſhip of war, whoſe 
ſtation, when they are on duty, is, fome on the quarter- 
deck, others on the poop, &c. 

Their buſineſs is, to mind the braces, to look out, and to 
give about the word of command from the captain, and 
other ſuperior officers. They all aſſiſt, on occaſion, both 
in failing the ſhip, and in ſtowing and rummaging the 
hold; and in performing the neceſſary buſineſs of the 
veſlel, either — or athore. The number of m:id/hip- 
men, like that of all other officers, is always in propor- 
tion to the ſize of the ſhip to which they belong. Thus, 
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a firſt-rate man of war has twenty-four, and the inferior | 


rates a ſuitable number in proportion. No perſon can 
be 4 png a LIEUTENANT, without having previouſly 
ſerved two years in the royal navy in this capacity, or in 
that of MATE, beſides having been at leaſt four years 
in actual ſervice at fea, either in merchant-ſhips, or in 
the royal navy- 

MIDSUMMER -day, is the feſtival of St. John the Baptiſt, 
held on the 24th of June. See QUarTER-day. 

MIDY ON, a word uſed by Theophraſtus, as the name of 
a ſpecies of oak. It is preſcribed by ſome of the old 
phyſicians, in their compoſitions z but is uſually ſuppoſed 
to ſtand there by an error of the copies; the word meant 
being miſy. 

MIFRES, a name by which ſome writers have called As- 
PHALTUM. 

MIGRA'TION, or 'TRANSMIGRA TION, the paſſage or re- 
moval of any thing out of one ſtate, or place, into an- 
other ; particularly of colonies of people, birds, &c. into 
other countries. 

The migration of the fouls of men into other animals after 
death, is the great doctrine of the Pythagorcans, called 
the METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

"The migratzon of birds, as the ſwallow, quail, ſtork, crane, 
ficldfare, woodcock, nightingale, and other birds of As- 
SAGE, is a very curious article in natural hiſtory, and 
furniſhes a notable inſtance of the powerful inſtinct im- 
prefled by the Creator. Dr. Derham obſerves two things 
remarkable therein; the firſt, that theſe untaught, un- 
thinking creatures, ſhould know the proper times for 
their paſſage, when to come, and when to go; as alſo, 
that ſome thould come when others go. No doubt, the 
temperature of the air, as to heat and cold, and their na- 
tural propenſity to breed their young, are the great in- 
centives to thoſe creatures to change their habitation, 
But why thould they at all ſhift their habitation ? and 
why is not ſome certain place to be found, in all the ter- 
raqueous globe, aftording them convenient food and ha- 
bitation all the year round ? 

The ſecond, that they ſhould know what way to ſteer 
their courſe, and whither to go? What inſtinct is it, 
that moves a poor fooliſh bird to venture over vaſt tracts 
of land and ſea ? if it be ſaid, that, by their high aſcents 
up into the air, they can fee acroſs the ſeas; yet what 


out of the lake of Samrodt, and about thirty ont of the 
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ſhould teach or perſuade them, that another land: 
proper for the purpoſe than this ? that Brin : * 
ſtance, ſhould afford them better accommodati N 
Egypt? than the Canaries ? than Spain? or an __ 
the intermediate countries? Phyſico-Theol. * why 
Lud. de Beaufort remarks, that birds, in their 154 
obſerve a wonderful order and polity : they fly dee, 
and ſteer their courſe through vaſt unknown re Bu, 
without the compaſs. Coſmol. Divin. It is to bean? 
that the birds of paſſage are all peculiarly accommod * 
by the ſtructure of their parts, for long flights, 0 
Naturaliſts are divided as to the places whither bird of 
paſſage retire when they leave us. Mr. Witt, 10 
thinks the ſwallows fly into Egypt and Ethiopia. 2 
Olaus Magnus ſays, they lurk in holes, or under water: 
which is conſirmed by Lander, who aſſures us, mz. 
pond, al 
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ſaw a buſhel of them taken out of a frozen fiſh. 
hanging together, head to head, feet to feet, &c. in one 
cluſter. Viſſert. ii. . 10. Olaus adds, that this is 2 
common thing in the northern countries; and that ſuch 
a cluſter being earried accidentally by ſome boys into a 
ſtove, the ſwallows, after thawing, began to y aboy 

but weakly, and only for a very little time. a 
A farther confirmation of this account was given by Di 
Colas, a perſon very curious in ſuch things, to the Roy: 
Society. Speaking of the way of fiſhing in the northern 
parts, by breaking holes, and drawing their nets under 
the ice, he related, that he ſaw ſixteen {ſwallows fo drawn 


king's great pond in Roſineilen; and that at Schlebitten 
near a houſe of the earl of Dohna, he ſaw two fwallon; 
juſt come out of the waters that could ſcarce ſtand, be- 
ing very wet and weak, with their wings hanging on the 
ground. He added, that he had often obſerved the fal. 
lows to be weak, for fome days, after their firſt 3ppcare 
ance. 
Some of our own countrymen have given credit to the 
ſubmerſion of ſwallows ; and Klein patronizes this doc- 
trine in his Hiſt. Av. 205, 206. But they aſligu no res- 
ſon, why theſe birds are capable of enduring ſo long 2 
ſubmerſion without being ſuffocated, or whos decay- 
ing in an element ſo unnatural to them; when we knoy 
that the otter, the cormorant, and the grebes, ſoon periſh, 
if caught under ice, or entangled in nets; and it is well 
known, that theſe animals will continue much longer 
under water than any others to whom nature hath de- 
nied that particular ſtructure of heart, neceſſary for a 
long reſidence beneath that element. Mr. John Hunter, 
having diſſected many ſwallows, found nothing in them 
different from other birds as to the organs of reſpiration; 
whereas all thoſe animals which he had diſſected, of the 
claſs that ſleep during winter, fuch as lizards, frogs, &c. 
had a very different conformation in thoſe organs. He 
farther adds his opinion, that theſe animals breathe in 
their torpid ſtate; and, as far as his expericnee reaches, 
he knows they do; and he, therefore, eſteems it a very 
wild opinion, chat terreſtrial animals can remain any long 
time under water without drowning. 
There is another more probable opinion, with reſpec to 
the diſappearance of ſwallows, which has high antiquity 
to ſupport it. Ariſtotle and Pliny aſſert, that theſe bircs 
do not remove very far from their ſummer habitation, 
but winter in the hollows of rocks, and during that time 
loſe their feathers. We have had many late inſtances d 
ſome ſpecies of ſwallows having been diſcovered in 20 
id ſtate, on the cliffs of the Rhine, in old dry ua 
and ſand-hills in Scotland, in the chalky cliffs of Sulle, 
in hollow trees, and lead mines, &c. 'Theſe ſever! 
places are ſuppoſed to be the Jurking habitation of lat 
hatches, or of thoſe young birds that arc incapable of. 
ſtant Migratious; where they generally continue 1 
ſible and rigid, though, like flies, they may ſometime. 
re-animated by an unſeaſonable hot day in the malt © 
winter. From theſe facts, it is reaſonable to conduct, 
that, though one part of the ſwallow tribe migtate 
others may have their winter- quarters nearcr home. 
it ſhould be aſked, why ſwallows alone are found 18 
torpid ſtate, and not the many other ſpecies of ſoft-yuke 
birds, which likewiſe diſappear about the tame tine! nr 
following reaſon, ſays Mr. Pennant, miy 9X align” 
No birds are ſo much on the wing as ſwatiows3 10's 
with ſo much rapidity and ſwiftnets ; none are bo * 
ſuch ſudden and various evolutions in their Wight; 152 
are at ſuch pains to take their prey; and none gur 8 
voice more inceflantly; whence they fuſter a pre 
pence of ttrength and ſpirits, and acquire ſuch hu 
of blood, as other animals do not experi oy 15 
come thus diſpoted to a more laſting repole ch f uſt 
birds. But notwithſtanding this concc ii, x hk 
probable, that ſwallows in general, 23 well as o; ok F 
migrate from colder into warmer chmates, in l 
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courtſhip, incubation, and nutrition, and a tempera- 
0 


ture of air ſ 1iting their conſtitutions. 


'The generality of birds OTIS . _— mu 2 
1 bills, or are enabled to iced on witat they 
have trong hich leave us, have uſual! 

+ that ſeaſon 3 thoſe which leave us, I.. * 
wo” ter bills, and their food is the inſects of the fly 
how ch diſappearing towards the approach of Win- 
2 1 chem to ſrek them in regions where they 
3 oy” — ; and the length of the wings of the ge- 
2 of theſe birds, enables them to prey flying, if 
hir 4 food * them arbor ws and to continue a 

ime on the wing W . : 
The aur conjectures about the places to N they 
retire, are owing to want of ocular teſtimony > but i wy 
conſider the vaſt tracts of land yet irony; * us, We 
cannot doubt but there may be many N or t on, in 
which we can have had no opportunities of ſinding them. 
But the moſt probable conjecture ſeems, that the pinces 
to which they retire lie probably in the ſame gemanys in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, as the places from whence they 
depart z where, the ſeaſons reverting, they may enjoy 
the like agreeable temperature of the air. And,ifſ t eſe 
places are ſuppoſed to be divided from them by two large 
tens, why may not ſome other parts of the phy tg he- 
miſphere, which are leſs diſtant, ſerve their turn! 
This, certainly, ſeems much more reaſonable than that 
they med remain on our fide of the northern tropic, 
wala 2 few degrees of which, at the winter folltice, it 
is ſo cold as frequently to produce inow z which, by diſ- 
perling ſuch inſects as birds that ſecd upon the wing ſubſiſt 
on, muſt make them perith, were they not to remove 
to thoſe warmer climates where they may {tzIl find food. 
The ſwallows, as they cannot ſubſiſt fo long in cold tea- 
ſons as ſome other birds of patlage, which feed after the 
diſappearance of flies in the air, on what inſects they 
find in their receſles, vitit us later, and depart from us 
ſooner, than the reſt. The nightingales, and tome other 
birds, which leave us for the winter, are ſeen, ſometimes, 
2 month after the ſwallows ; and from the whole it ſeems 
natural- to infer, that the ſwallows paſs the tropic of 
Cancer, though it is not yet known to what place they 
at length retire. 
The manner of the birds of paſſage journeying to their 
ſouthern abode may vary, according to the different ſtruc- 
ture of their bodies, and their power of ſupporting them- 
elves in the air. 'Thoſe birds with ſhort wings, ſuch as 
the reditart, blackcap, &c. though they are incapable of 
ſuch long flights as the ſwallow, or of flying with to 
much celerity, yet may pais to leſs diſtant places, and by 
llower movements. Swallows and cuckows may perform 
their paſiage in a very thort time; but there is tor them 
no neceſſity for ſpeed, ſince every day's paſſage aftords 
them an increaſe of warmth, and a continuance of ſood. 
Providence, which has guided the defenceleſs animals in 
many otlier inſtances to the ſafeit methods of periorming 
their neceifary works, may have inſtructed many of theſe 
birds which have ſhorter paſſages to make, or places to 
ſtop at by the, way, to fly only in the night, that they 
may be ſecure from the birds of prey; and Mr. Cateſby 
gives a proot that ſome ſpecies do ſo, from his own ob- 
tervation 3 for, lying on the deck of a {loop on the north 
he of Cuba, himſelt and the whole company heard, ſuc- 
ceſſirely, for three nights, fights of rice birds, which 
are rally diſtinguiſhed from all other birds by their notes, 
aud which were pailing over their heads northcrly ; 
which is their direct way from Cuba, and the fouthern 
continent of America, trom whence they got to Carolina, 
rams about the time that rice begins to ripen, and 
irom whence they return ſouthward again, when it is ga- 
ticred, and they are become fat. 
That this is the caſe alſo with ſome ſpecies of ſwallows, 
has been proved beyond contradiction by M. Adanſon, 
3 de denegal, p. 67. We often obierve them col- 
e 3 memerable flocks on churches, on rocks, and 
Collinſon © 3 A departure hence; and Mr. 
ane 22 their return here, perhaps, in equal 
the ans Ac two curious relations of undoubted credit 
1 222 to him by Mr. Wright, maſter of 
who b h ie other by the late Sir Charles Wager; 
uns both deſcribed to the ſame purpoſe what happened 
© each of them in their voya« «R ing home 
« ſays Sir Dae: . <A ag Furman ba Wy 
into ſou. 4; 2? in the ſpring of the year, as I came 
oundings in our channel, a great flock of ſwal- 
s came and ſettled upon m rigging; every rope 
was covered; they 1 b F ding z © 0 y | pe 
c » CY hung on one another like a fwarm 
cemed almoſt fami 


eathe 
1 * and bones z 
| t, took their High 


thed and ſpent, and were only 
but being recruited with a night's 
rent fati | t in the morning.” This appa- 
ney, r Proves that they mult have ſad a long jour- 
0 that in ropes rw amazing ſwifineſs of theſe birds 
ol. Nee vey they had crotled. the Atlantic 

* : 2 * f 
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ocean, and were returning from the ſhores of Senegal, 
or other parts of Africa. 

The ſhort-winged birds are ſuppoſed little qualificd for 
long flights, particularly the quail, which is à bird never 
ſcen long together on the wing, or making any long 
flights; its not doing this frequently is, however, no proof 
that it is not able to do it; nor does the ſtructure of its 
body at all beſpeak its inability; and Bellonins àfhirms, 
that he jaw them in great flights paſſing over, and re- 
paſſing, the Mediterranean ſea, at the very ſeaſans when 
they leave us, and they return again. The jame inſtinct 
that directs theſe birds to depart to diſtant countries, 
doubtleſs alſo directs them to the ſhorteſt way, and 
lends them to the narroweſt cuts, not the wider ſeas, to 
croſs. 

Among the birds of paſſage, we have ſome alſo which 
come to us m the autumn, at the time when the 
lummer birds are leaving us; and go from us again in 
the ſpring at the times when theſe returng theſe, how- 
ever, are only four kinds; the fieldfare, the redwing, 
the wyodcock, and the inipe; and of theſe the two lait 
0.ten continue with us through the ſummer, and breed; 
ſo that the two firit ſeem the only kinds that certainly 
leave us at the approach of ſpring, retiring to more 
northern parts ot the continent, where they live the ſum- 
mer, and breed; and, at the return of winter, are driven 
loutherly from thoſe frigid climes, in ſearch of food, 
nich there the ice and ſnow muſt deprive them ot. 
There are many others alſo, particularly of the duck or 
wading kind, that breed and make their ſummer abode in, 
the detolate tenny parts of our ifland z and when the ſe— 
verity of our winters deprives them of their food, nece\- 
lity iorces them to retire toward the ſea in numerous 
flights z where they find water unfrozen, and where they 
remain till the return of ſummer; but thoſe cannot pro- 
perly be called biids of patlage, 

It icens pretty evident irom the whole, that the furrmer 
birds of paſſage leave us only in ſearch of a more warm 
climate, and a greater plenty cf food; both which ad- 
vantages they procure to themſelves by their alternate 
change of climate; but the migration ot the winter birds 
of patlage is not ſo eaſily accounted for, hiuce there is no 


' Juch apparent necellity of their leaving us, either on the 


icore of food, or climate. Ihe place of the ſummer rc- 

tirement ot thete birds is Sweden, and fome other coun— 

tries in that latitude z but as they would find thoſe places 

too cold and deſtitute of provition, were they to haſten 

immediately to them on their departure from us, they 

journey along gradually, and prolong their paſiage through 

the more moderate countries of Germany and Poland ; 

by which means they do not arrive at their northern ha- 
bitations, where they are to paſs their ſummer, and where 

they breed, till the ſeverity of the cold is ſo far abated 
as to render it pleating to them, and there is proper food 
there tor them; and when they reviſit us the following 
winter, their journey is performed in the fame lciſurejy 
manner, | 
Sweden, and the other countries whence they come to us, 

tecm the proper home of theſe birds; ſince there they 

were bred z and the journey they take to us being only 

for a warmer climate, and a plenty of food, it is no won- 

der that, when theſe benefits are to be expected again in 

their native place, they return to it. 

The principal food of theſe birds, while with us, is the 

truit of the white-thorn, or haws, which hang on our 

hedges, in winter, in prodigious plenty; but where they 

breed, and ſeem to live moit at eate, as in Sweden, &. 

there are no haws, nor indeed in many of the countries 


through which they journey in their way; son that it is 


evident they change their food in their pattage. And 
upon the whole it appears, that Providence has created 
birds, &c. with conſtitutions and inclinations adapted to 
their diſterent degrees of heat and cold; which, to thein, 
are molt agreeabic, and to which they will travel from 
places Which to other animals might ſeem more agree- 
able: by this means no part of the globe is without its 
inhabitants. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliv. p. 435, &c. vol. li. 
p. 459, &c, Pennant's Brittth Zoology, vol. i. p. 4-6, 
&c. vol. ii. p. 709, &c. 


MIGNONET'FE, in Botany. See Baſe RockET. 
MIHA, in the AZateria Aedicu, a name uſed by ſome au- 


thors tor ityrax. 


MILAX, a name by which „nia is often meant by the 


Greck writers. 


| MILDEW, big, a diſeaſe happening to plants, cauſed 


0 . . » . 
10 They fe the decks and carving were fill. d with them. 


by a dewy moiſture, which falling on them, and comi- 
nuing, tor want of the ſun's heat to draw it up, by its 
acrimony corrodes, gnaws, and ipoils, the inmoſt ſubs 
{tance ot the plant, and hinders the circulation of the 
nutritive ſap; upon which the leaves begin to fade, and 
the bloſſoms and fruit are much prejudiced. _ : 

According to Cook and Mortimer, mildew is a thick, 


-$'N clammy 
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clammy vapour, exhaled in the ſpring and ſummer from 

lants, bloſſoms, and even from the earth itſelf, in cloſe 
il weather, when there is neither ſun enough to draw 
it on high, nor wind enough to diſperſe it. Hanging 
thus in the lower regions, when the evening's cold comes 
on, it condenſes, and falls on the plants; by its thick 
clammy ſubſtance ſtops up their pores, and thus prevents 
perſpiration, and hinders the ſap from aſcending to 
nouriſh the flowers, ſhoots, &c. 


a cherry-tree about midſummer, has been found to ſtop 
the ſhoot ; ſo that the tree has ſhot forth in other places. 
On plants which have ſmooth leaves, as the oak, &c. 
the dew hangs, and may be ſeen, taſted, &c. others, 
whoſe leaves are rougher, imbibe it. When it falls on 
wheat, &c, it ſpots the ſtems with a colour different from 
the natural one. 

Theſe dews, Mr. Mortimer takes to be the principal food 
gf bees; being ſweet, and eaſily convertible into honey. 
Some have ſuppoſed the blight and m7/dew to be both the 
fame thing, but very erroneouſly. The mildew, properly 
{0 called, ſometimes reſts upon the leaves of trees in form 
of a fatty juice, and ſometimes on the ears of corn; it is 
tough and viſcous to the touch, and the ſun's heat 
drying it up, it becomes yet more viſcous and hard, and 
fo daubs over the young grains in the ear, that they can 
never after expand themſelves properly, nor grow to their 
due ſize or weight. Bearded wheat is leſs ſubject to the 
milditu, than the common ſort ; and it is obſerved, that 
newly dunged lands are more ſubject to the mildew than 
others. Ihe moſt happy remedy for this is out of the 
farmer's power, but often happens naturally ; this is a 
ſmart ſhower of rain, and immediately afterwards a briſk 
wind : this wholly difperſes it. If the mildew is ſeen 
be fore the ſun has any power, it has been recommended 
by many, to fend two men into the field wich a long cord, 
each holding one. end, and drawing this along through 
the ears, the dew will be diſlodged from them before the 
ſun's heat is able to dry it to that viſcous ſtate in which 
it does the miſchief. Some alfo ſay, that lands which 
have for many years been ſubject to mildews, have been 
cured of it by ſowing foot with the corn, or immediately 
after it. See BLi Sur, DEW, HoxEvr-Dew, and Per- 
ſpiration of PLANTS. 

MILE, in Geography, a long meaſure, whereby the Engliſh, 
Italians, and ſome other nations, uſe to expreſs the di- 
ſtance between places. See MEASURE. 

In which ſenſe mile is uſed to the ſame purpoſe with 
league, uſed by the French and other nations. 

The mile is of different extent in different countries. The 
geographical or Italian mile contains a thoufand geome- 
trical paces, mille paſſus, whence the term mile is derived. 
The Englith mile conſiſts of eight furlongs, each furlong 
of forty poles, and each pole of ſixteen feet and a half: 
ſo that it is equal to one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty 
yards, or five thouſand two hundred and eighty feet. 
Caſimir has made a curious reduction of the miles, or 
leagues, of the ſeveral countries in Europe into Roman 
feet, which are equal to the Rhinland feet generally uſed 
throughout the North. | 


| Feet 
The mile of Italy — $0000 
of England — 4 
of Scotland — — 
of Sweden — 30000 
of Muſcovy —— 3750 
of Lithuania — 18500 
of Poland — 19850 
of Germany, the ſmall 20000 
The middle —— 22500 
The largelt —— 25000 
of France — 15750 
of Spain — 21270 
of Burgundy — 18000 
of Flanders 20000 
of Holland 24000 
of Perſia, called alſo paraſanga 18750 
of Egypt — 25000 


MILES, a Latin term, which, in its general import, ſigni- 
ties ſoldier. 

In our Engliſh laws and cuſtoms, miles is peculiarly ap- 

ropriated to a knight, called alſo eques. 

MILIARENSIS, in Antiquity, a ſilver coin of the empire, 
ſubſtituted by Conſtantine in the roomof the DENAaRk1vus; 
and ſo called becauſe he fixed the price of the pound of 
gold at loco pieces of this new ſilver. But as he di- 
vided the pound of gold alſo into 72 ſolidi, each ſolidus 
really contained 13g miliarenſes, though it paſſed for 14; 
which difference between the real and current value of 
the $0L1DUS, in relation to the miliarenſis, muſt have oc- 
cafioued diſputes in the payment of ſmall ſums. To re- 


5 


It is added, that this dew, falling on the top of a ſhoot of 


MIL 


medy this inconvenience, it was thought 

the . of the ſilver money, and having 
price of the pound of filver at five ſolidi, to coin 
pieces out of it, which retained the name miliaries 
though the pound of gold was worth but 864. x, 4 
not appear how many miliarenſes Conſtantine coined 
of the pound of ſilver: but if the piece of gold yes 
ly the 2 in his reign, as when five ſolidi were worth 
a pound of ſilver, the pound muſt have been worth 14 
pounds of ſilver; and 1000 divided by 14} gives 698 for 
the number of miliarenſes coined out of the 2 
Therefore it is probable, that Conſtantine's number u.. 
either 69 or 70. If the former, each piece ſhould we; 
7 3 Troy grains; if the latter 72,3. According as 
former eſtimate, the proportion of gold to filver was al. 
moſt 144 to 13 according to the latter, 143 to 1, Phy, 
'Cranf. vol. Ixi. part ii. p. 513. See FoLLis, 

MILFOIL. See VaR ROW. 

Mi roi, water. See //ater VIOLET, MyRtornyy, 
and UTRICULARIA. 

MILIARIUM, the name of a tall and narrow veſſel, uf; 
in the bathing of the ancients, for heating water to an; 
degree, to give warmth to the reſt, See Mem. Acad. 
Intcript. vol. i. p. 127- 

MILIARY fever. Sec FeveER. 

Mr11.ta&y glands, glandule MILITARES, in Anatony, a 
number of {ſmall glands interſperſed throughout the ſub. 
{tance of the cuT1s, or ſkin. 

The ii glands are the organs whereby the matter cf 
OR and inſenſible perſpiration, is ſecreted from the 

lood. | 
They are interwoven with the pyramidal papillæ of the 
ikin, and are each ſerved with a branch of an artery, 
vein, and nerve; as alſo with a proper excretory duct, 
through which the fluid matter ſecreted from the blood in 
the ſubſtance of the gland, is excreted, and ſent forth at 
the pores, or perforations, of the cuticle, 

Mil IAR herpes. See HERPES. 

MILIOLUM, a word ufed by ſome medical writers to ex. 
preſs a ſmall tumor in the eye-lid, of the ſize and ſhape 
of the ſeed of a common millet. 

MILITANT, a term underſtood of the body of Chriſtians, 

while here on earth. 
The Romaniſts divide the church into mzlicant, patient, 
and triumphant : the mi/itant is on earth; the patient, 
or paſſive, they place in purgatory; and the triumphan! 
in heaven, 

MILITARE erarium. See ARA RIU. 

MILITARIS sega. See Toca. 

MiLITARIS via. See Via, 

MILITARY, ſomething belonging to the militia, or ſol 

diery. Thus, . 

MLIT AR architecture denotes the art of fortification. Se: 

ARCHITECTURF, and FOR TIFICATION. 8 

MiLITARV art, is the art or ſcience of making or ſuſtaining 

war to advantage. See WAR. 

MiLITARY column. See COLUMN. 

M1L1TARY court. See CourT of Chivalry, 

M1LiTaky eftate includes the whole of the foldiery; « 

ſuch perſons as are peculiarly appointed among the reſt! 

the people for the ſafeguard and defence of the rear. 

Sce HOL DIER, 

MILl1TARY execution, the delivery of a city or coung f 
to be ravaged and deſtroyed by the ſoldiers, upon 157” 
fuſing to pay contribution money. See EXECUTION: | 

M1L1TARY exerciſes are the evolutions or various Mannes 
of ranging and exerciſing ſoldiers. See EXERCISE 

MiLiTARY feuds, See FEUD. 

MiL1TaRY fever, a kind of malignant fever frequent * 
mies, by reaſon of the ill food, &c. of the ſoldiers. 
FeveR, and HosPiTAL Fever. 1 4 

MitiTakRyY government is the ſupreme command * 
poſal of all the military power of a nation, by Jan 
lea. 

Mit.1TARY law. See Law of arms, and MARTI 

M1LiTARY machine. See MACHINE. 

MILITARY order. See ORDER, and KNiGHTHOOD: 

MILITARY pyrotechny, See PYROTECUNY, 

MILITARY rewards. See REWARDS. 

MIt.1iTARY tenures. See TENURE. hat u. 

M11.1TARY tefament, among the Romans, Wi © ah bf 

call a nuncupative will; or a teſtament, made 

word of mouth, in the preſence of two witnene® | |, 

This was a privilege peculiar to the ſoldiers the 

them only when in the field; for at other q 

were ſubject to the common laws in this re 

SOLDIER. 

Mi111TARY ways, Vie militares, are the large Romans, 
which Agrippa procured to be made throvg ent mart 

in the time of Auguſtus, for the more conven! 

ing of troops, — conveyance of carriages, , rope 

N. Bergier has wrote the hiſtory of the origin 51 


by, 
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zus extent, of theſe military road; which were 
dan dom e gates of Rome to the extreme parts of 
* 


the empire. Sec WAV. 


J ati. See CANDIDATH. 
Mt, collective term, underſtood of the body of 


14 ons who make profeſſion of arms. 
— ore from the Latin miles, a ſaldier ; and 
Then m mille, which was anciently wrote mile. For 
3 ſoldiers at Rome, as each tribe furniſhed a 
23 mille, or mile, men; whoever was of that num- 
ber, was called miles. 1 
MI TIA, in its proper and more reſtrained ſenſe wit us, 
ſed to ſignify the inhabitants, or, as we call them, 
4 e trained. hund, of a town, or country ; who arm 
wemſelves, on a ſhort warning, for their own defence. 
In which ſenſe militia is oppoſed to regular ſtated forces. 
Soon after the reſtoration of king Charles II. when the 
military tenures were aboliſhed, it was thought iy 0 
to aſcertain the power of the militia, to recognize the ſole 
right of the crown to govern and command them, and 
to put the whole into a more regular method of military 
ſubordination 3 and the order in which the militia now 
ſtands by law, is principally built upon the ſtatutes which 
were then enacted, viz. 13 Car. II. cap. 6. 14 Car. Il, 
cap- 3 15 Car, II. cap. 4. 
It is true the two laſt of them are apparently repealed ; 
but many of their proviſions are re-enacted, with the 
addition of ſome new regulations, by the preſent militia 
laws ; the general ſcheme of which is to diſcipline a cer- 
tzin number of the inhabitants of every county, choſen 
be lot, for three years, and officered by the 10RD Heu- 
nan, the deputy lieutenants, and other principal land- 
holders, under a commiſſion from the crown. 1 hey are 
not compellable to march out of their countics, unleſa in 
caſe of invaſion or actual rebellion, nar in any caſe com- 
pellable to march out of the kingdom. They are to be 
exerciſed at ſtated times; and their diſcipline in general 
is liberal and eaſy; but when drawn out in actual ſervice, 
they are ſubjeR to the rigour of martial law, as neceſſary 
to keep them in order. This is the conſtitutional ſecurity, 
which our laws have provided for the public peace, and 
for protecting the realm againſt foreign or domeſtic vio- 
I:nce, and which the ſtatutes 2 Geo. III. cap. 20. &c. 
9 Geo, III. cap. 42. declare is eſſentially neceſſary to 
the ſafety and proſperity of the kingdony. Blackit. Com, 
book i. p. 411, &c. 
By the 4 Geo. III. cap. 20. all former acts relating to the 
raiſng of the militia are repealed, except in ſuch caſes as 
are therein ſpecially directed to be ſubject to the provi- 
frons of the lormer adds, or any of them; particularly 
with regard to the city of London, the Tower Hamlets, 
and the Cinque Ports, The ſtatutes now in force, relating 
to the militia, excluſive of the annual acts concerning 
their claathing and pay, are the following; 2 Geo, III. 
cap. 20. 3 Geo, Ul. cap 10. 4 Geo. III. cap. 17. 5 
Geo. III. cap. 34. 5 Geo. III, cap. 46. 6 Geo. III. cap. 
10. 7 Geo, III. cap. 17. 9 Geo. III. cap. 42, 10 Geo. 
HI. cap. 9. 11 Geo. III. cap. 32. 16 Geo. HI, cap. 3. 
18 Geo III. cap. 59. 19 Geo. III. cap. 44. 19 Geo, 
III. cap. 72. 19 Geo. III. cap. 76. 
The whole number of private men to he raiſed, excluſive 
of certain places that are excepted, is 30, 7403 in various 
proportions for the ſeveral counties. The perſons ex- 
empted from ſerving in the militia, or * tubſti- 
* = peers 2 realm; wer toned othcers in 
is majelty's other forces, or in any of his caſtles or forts; 
non-commiſſioned officers and ver! 8 men ſerving in any 
2 his mes une 3 z commiſſioned officers 
wing, or who have ferved four years in the mzi/itia ; 
pe pe: 4 e e An clergymen ; li- 
ea teachers of any ſeparate congrepgationsz conſtables 
or other ſuch peace . eee, 93 
leamen, or ſea-faring men z perſons muſtering and doing 
duty in any of his majeſty's dock-yards ; perſons free of 
me company of watermen of the river Thames; perſons 
employed and muſtered at the Tower of London, Wool- 
2 Warren, the ſeveral gun-wharfs at Portſmouth, 
— Sheerneſs, and Plymouth, or at the powder 
"5, magazines, or the houſes under the direction of 
oe Sond of ordnance; and poor men who have three 
- 2 born in wedlock. Perſons ballotted, that refuſe 
the ae or provide a ſubſtitute, ſhall forfeit 104. and at 
Wee of chree cars, be liable to ſerve again, in 
* W Ae Thoſe who have ſerved are to 
3 2 _ in due time, ſo that oy may reach the 
Fes Praha: m Gy belong, if abſent from it, by the 
again. The an ++ term; unleſs they ſhall conſent to ſerve 
militia, f A iſting of perſons enrolled to ſerve in the 
or lervice in his majeſty's other forces, ſhall be 


cemed null a 3 
0 nd void, 5 1 
mined and exer The militia are required to be 


* Year, fourteen 


ciſed by regiment or battalion, twice in | 


days at each time, or once in a year for 


| 


MILITUM ria. 


Mit1TUM expen/is levandis. See EXPENSIS, 
MILIUM, in Botany. See MILLET, 


|MiL1UM arundinaceum, in Botany, a name by which ſome 
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twenty-eight days together : and the penalty of not ap. 
pearing, or deſerting, is the immediate payment of 20/, 
or 1 for fix months, or till the money is paid. 
In cafe of actual invaſion or immediate danger of it, or 
rebellion in this kingdom, his majeſty, communicating 
the occaſion to parliament, if ſitting, or declared in coun« 
cil, and notified by proclamation, if parliament be not 
fitting, may order the militia to be embodied, put under 
the command of general officers, and led to any part of 
the kingdom, but not to go out of it; and they ſhall be 
ſubject to the acts againſt mutiny and deſertion. And 
any perſon not appearing, ſhall forfeit 4ol. or be impri- 
foned for twelve months, Officers of the militia, during 
the time of ſervice, are exempted from the office of 
ſheriff; and private men from highway duty, from pariſh 
offices, and ſerving in his majeſty's other forces by ſea 
or land, Militia men, when ſick, are entitled to relief; 
and their deſtitute families to a weekly allowance out of 
the poor rates of the pariſh, &c. to which they belong. 
If they are maimed or wounded in actual ſervice, they 
are intitled to the benefit of Chelſea-hoſpital: they may 
ſet up trades in me part of the kingdom, 
dee CuRIa, 


authors call the lacrymæ Jobi, or Job's tears. 


Mino Jndicum, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 


thors call the maize, or Indian wheat. 

MILK, lac, a white juice, or humour, which nature pre- 
pares in the breaſts of women, and in the udders of other 
animals; for the nouriſhment of their young. 

Mit is thicker, ſweeter, and whiter, than the chyle it- 
ſelf, from which it is derived ; and that, probably, with- 
out much more artifice or alteration than the leaving be- 
hind ſome of its aqueous parts, 
The ancients held it formed from the blood; but the mo- 
derns are of opinion it comes from the pure chyle, con- 
veyed by the arteries to the breaſts, and without any 
other coction filtrated through the glands whereof they 
are compoſed, like urine through the reins ; without 
undergoing any conſiderable change. 
According to M. Leeuwenhoeck's obſervations, m:i/k con- 
hits of little globules ſwimming in a clear tranſparent 
liquor, called ſerum, or whey. 
Mit is a compoſition of three different kinds of parts 
butyrous, caſeous, and ferous. The butyrous parts are the 
cream and oil that fwim at the top, and give it an opake 
white colour; the ca/eous are the groſſer parts, which 
ferve as a mucilage to keep the oily part ſuſpended, and 
thoſe that coagulate, and are made into cheeſe ; the 
ſerous are properly a lympha, and theſe make what we call a 
whey, ſerving as a vehicle for the other two. So that 
milk may be juſtly called an animal emulſion. In its pure 
ſtate, it diſcoyers no marks of any acid or alkaline qua- 
lity : its taſte is agreeable and ſweet ; it contains none or 
very few parts, that are volatile with the heat of boiling 
Water: and its ſmell is very weak. It is eaſily acted upon 
and coagulated by the ſmalleſt quantity of acid, and alſo 
by the mixture of an alkali, which gives it a ſaponaceous 
quality. Milt is alſo ſuſceptible of a ſpontaneous fer- 
mentation, by which it becomes acid, and is coagulated. 
But this ſpontaneous curdling and acidity are avoided, in 
the making of cheeſe for aliment, or whey for medicine, 
by mixing with the milk, before it has become too old, 
the ſmalleſt quantity of acid neceſſary for coagulation, 
nd by accelerating this coagulation with a convenient 
eat, 
Dr. Drake ſays, that milk is nothing but oil and water 
united by the artifice of nature, perhaps by the interven- 
tion of tome peculiar ſalts, which m/+ itſelf, however 
{weet at firſt, does, after a little ſtanding, diſcover to be 
pretty plentifully therein. 
The whey of milt contains, beſides a ſaccharine fer- 
mentable ſubſtance, ſeveral kinds of ſalts, which may be 
obtained by cryſtallization. If three-fourths of clarified 
whey be evaporated, and the remajnder ſet in a ccol 
place, a certain quantity of reddith cryſtals will be form- 
ed: this is the efſential /a/t «f milk. It is called the /ugar 
of milk from its taſte, which is manifeſtly ſaccharine. It 
the cryſtals are well drained, diſſolved in pure water, and 
eryſtallized, they will be much whiter and leſs faccharine, 
By repeating the operation, the cryſtals may be rendered 
parte ly white and almoſt taſteleſs. 

r, the ſalt of mi/k, may be prepared by boiling whey ta 
one half, then filtrating it; the coction and filtration are 
to be continued, till the liquor becomes of the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup. This being put into a cellar to cryſtallize, 
the ſalt will be formed into a cake of a ſaccharine taſte, 
reſembling manna. 

This preparation is Dr. Gaubius's, and is ſomewhat diffe- 
rr from that which Valentini, in his n Nov. 
ntl. 
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MIL 
Antiq. alledges to be the famous faccharum lactis, ſo 
much cried up by Lodovicus Feſti, and recommended by 
others as an infallible cure for the gout. Med. Ef. F.dinb. 
Milk is found in the breaſts of women after they have 
been pregnant about four months. The fermentation of 
the mit in the breaſts, the firſt day after a woman is de- 


hvered, often occaſions a fever, which takes its name 
therefrom. 


The colour of ſaffron, the bitterneſs of wormwood, and. 


the ſmell of garlic are given to the 97/4 of a woman who 
eats theſe plants; and alſo the purgative and inebriating 
efforts of certain ſubſtances are communicated from a 
nurſe to the child. See J/omern's MIL xk. | 
Ariſtotle ſays, there are ſome men who have milk in their 
breaſts. Cardan tells us, he ſaw one that had enough 
to ſuckle a child. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of 
a wether brought to milk by the ſucking of a lamb ; 
which lamb was maintained by it all the Hunk till it 
was weaned. 

Milk, corrupted in the ſtomachs of children, occaſions 
moſt of the diſeaſes incident to that age. Dohel, a Daniſh 
phyſician, who has wrote expreſly on this ſubject, tells 
us, an excellent remedy in ſuch cafe is, a glaſs of water 
with a little ſalt diflolved in it: this acts as an emetic, 
and throws up the matter that occaſioned the diſorder. 


MIL 


not to be of power to convert the meat into chyſ 
remains but that the perſon muſt die ſlowly vhs Viet 
the ſupplies of the ſeveral! fluids of the body 7 
thing be not given that is capable of paſſing into RN 1 
with leſs preparation than meats are; and what 
per on ſuch an occaſion as , which is already 0 2 
allied to the nature of the fluid that ſhould havebe. pn 
leparated from meat, that it will readily { oe 
offices ? "IP. 
A1ilk is apt to occafion one or two very oppoſite dio 
fiuxes and coſtiveneſs. This is remedied by Ps, 
with water, or by proper correCtives, or by hes : 
kind of i which beſt ſuits the conſtitution g "= 
diſeaſes to be treated. E. gr. The milk of goats * — 
found to ſuit better than cow's-milk with thoſe re 
whoſe conſtitutions diſpoſe them to diarrhœas Bi 
MTilk-diet is uſeful in the Gov T and 5ToxE. : 

Dr. Cheyne recommends milk and ſeed diet with 

for drink, as the ſureſt preſervative againſt Ae vn 
cure of them. See Caxcrs, Par sy, Firs. Ge 2 
and STONE. TY 
Upon opening a vein, eſpecially after meals mils +. 
ſometimes found inſtead of blood. See Phil. Tran Vs 
6. p. 100. is 
We have ſeveral mineral milks, and ſome artificja] Ones 
to called from their reſemblance of the natural. 4. 


3 


M11.x of the moen, lac luna, à name given by natural, 
to foſſil agaric, a white light marle. See Lac he 
dome fay, it is chiefly found in filver mines, and that it 


Celfus alto mentions this remedy. 
Galen obſerves, that, in animals fed with mit, the great- 
cit part of the fœod of the mother is, for that time, con- 
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verted into that humour. 

Hoffman ſound, by experiments, that the mit] of cows 
and of goats contained more of the butyraccous and ca- 
icous, and leſs of the ſerous and of the taccharine parti- 
cles, than human milk, and the Mit of aſies. 

There are ſeveral kinds of , uſed not only as food, but 
as phyſic: as cows mi, alles mitt, mares mi, ſherps mr/t, 
and goats mit. Theſe are preſcribed as proper to alter 
a ſharp thin blood into a craſis more ſoft, balfamic, aud 
nutritive; and in conſtitutions where they fi the firft 
paſſages, they mult be very good for that end, as being 
ready prepared into nutriment, ſo tar as is required for 
their admiſſion into the blood: but where the juices of 
the ſtomach are ſharp, theſe liquors are apt to be turned 
into curd. Whenever Milt, therefore, of what kind 1to- 
ever, is ordered in conſumptions, and as a reſtorative, it 
is with good reaſon joined with the teſtaceous powders, 
and ſuch things as are proper to deſtroy thote aciditics. 
Aﬀes milk is ſaid to be a great beautiher and preſerver of 
the ſkin. Poppæa, wite of the emperor Nero, uſed it 
ſor that purpoſe ; having four or five hundred alles con- 
ſtantly in her retinue, to furniſh her every morning with 
a freſh bath, . 

Alilk is evidently one of the belt nouriſhments of the 
body; and it is not wonderful that it ſhould prove fo, 
hen we conſider that in all cafes of nouriſhment the 
proximate matter taken to nouriſh ought to be as like as 


MI 1. K-WwWarer. 
Mil x, wirgin's, lac virginale, compoſed of roch alum, 


is a flower ſublimed trom the ore of that metal ; whe 
its denomination, fewer cer. 


nce 


Wix of /ulphur, lac fulphurts, a preparation of flower; cr 


tulphur, and ſalt of tartar ; preſcribed by phyſicians, 383 
tudorific. Sec SULPHUR preciprtatum, 
See WATER. 


ſpring-water, litharge, and vinegar ; uſed as à coſmetic 
* * 1 
to drive in pimples, and check any cutancous eruptions, 
* * . U . 
by its cooling, reſtringent quality. 


Milk. in the /H7ne Trade. The coopers know very well 


the uſe of ſkimmed m;/k, which makes an innocent au 
efhicacious forcing ſor the ſining down of all white wine; 
arracks, and {mall ſpirits ; but is by no means to be 
vſed for red wines, becauſe it diſcharges their colour, 
"Thus, if a few quarts of well-Kimmed m/s he put to2 
hogſhead of red wine, it will ſoon precipitate the grexer 
part of the colour, and leave the whole nearly white; 
and this 1s of known uſe in the turning red wines, when 
pricked, into white; in which a ſmall degree of acidity 
is not ſo much perceived. 

Milt is, from this quality of diſcharging colour fron 
wines of uſe alſo to the wine-coopers, for the whitening 
of wines that have acquired a brown colour from the cat, 
or from having been haſtily boiled before ſermenting; 
for the addition of a little ſkimmed milk in theſe caſes, 
precipitates the brown colour, and leaves the wines u. 


molt limpid, or of what they call a water whitene!s, 


1 may be to the body to be nourithed by it. We ſubſiſt by 
is the ſame things by which we are generated, and even while | which is much coveted abroad in wines, as well as i 
in the ſlate of a ſœtus in the womb, we are nouriſhed not | brandies. 

by blood, as ſome ſuppoſe, but by a lacteous juice, which [M1L.K, women's. The milk is often a very troubleſome 
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is ſeparated from the hlood in the uterus by means of the 
lacenta, as it is in the breaſts of women who give ſuck, 
= glandules and tubuli deſtined for that purpoſe. Meats 
which we daily feed upon paſs down into the ſtomach 
indeed in their own form, but they do not nouriſh us till 
they are changed into chyle, or a milky liquor. 
Milt being analyſed is found to be compoted of fatty, 
icrous, and terreſtrial parts; and theſe its conſtituent 
principles being eaſily mixed and ſeparated again, are 
made of it matter for the nouriſhment of the different 
parts of the body. The ſerous part, which is alſo ni- 
trous, being a proper vehicle to convey through the veſſels 
the fatty parts, which are as well adapted to all the oflices 
of nutrition as any ſubſtance can be. 
{t is eaſy to infer from this account of mz/& that it is not 
only a proper food for children, but for grown people 
alſo ; but proper regulations are to be obſerved as to its 
uſe in particular caſes; no aliment any more than this 
being capable of ſuiting all conſtitutions and circum - 
ſtances. Meat in the flomach is converted into chyle, or 
a ſubſtance like mii; this chyle paſſes into the heart 
through the blood-veſſels, and its fineſt and molt fpiritu- 
ous parts are there tranſmuted into the red part of the 
blood; and after this the other groſſer parts of it are b 
- different elaborations transformed into bile, and the ſe— 
veral other humours in the body. It is evident that theſe 
humours, as well as the blood itſelf, muſt all have a 
ſupply ; and that meat cannot give this ſupply, till it is 
converted into chyle or mi; how much labour then is 
ſaved the animal functions by giving at once into the ſto- 
mach chyle ready formed, that is mz/&z and in cafes where 
the action or juices of that organ are fo debilitated as 
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and dangerous thing to women in their lyings-in, and 
ſubjects them to many painful diſorders. About the thirs 
or fourth day aſter delivery they are uſually affected with 
chilneſſes and ſhiverings, which are well known to 6: 
owing to that cauſe, and are therefore not to be trete 
as a diſeaſe, nor any medicines to be given in then; 
only it is proper to keep the perſon warm, and promo!e 
perſpiration, eſpecially in the breaſts. Sometimes . 
deed this ſymptom is joined with a febrile heat, or are 
inflammatory FEVER, Which is then to be taken oll by 
the proper means. ; 
The mill- fever, to which women are ſometimes fubec! 
aſter delivery, is partly owing to the abſurd cuttom ts 
prevails, of not putting the child to the breall for the 
two or three days, till the M flows freely oi itſelf, 1% 
more immediate cauſes of this diſorder are a diltentio? 
of the nerves in the breaft, and an abſorption of there 
which hath become accid by ſtagnating in the breath, 's 
want of being drawn either by the child or tome other 
perſon. In this caſe, the ſaſeſt courſe is plentiful dias, 
gentle evacuations, and fomentations of the parts afl. 
ed: a thin ccoling dict ſhould be uſed, till the violence 
of the ſymptoms is abated, See A FevER. 
Hoffman obſerves, that this fever of child-bed woutet 
might be prevented, if they, during their avi e 
were regular in their diet, uſed moderate exerenG, © 
now and then a gentle laxative of manna, rhubard, © 
cream of tartar ; not forgetting to bleed the . 
months, and avoid all ſharp ir. When the _ 
coming on, it is not to be haſtencd with forcing melee 
which intlame the bicbd and humours, or put teh 
unuatural commotions. Care thould allo be taken, 
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the natural excretions proceed regularly, 
ulle be quick, a little nitrous powder or ſome 
: icines ſhould be adminiſtered. 
there come on inflammations of the 
fipelous kind; theſe are uſually taken 
by the external uſe of ſpirit of wine and camphor 
ue little ſaffron in it, by embrocating them with a 
1 warm linſced oil, or applying to them the leaves ol 
= abbage, avd by carefully keeping the parts warm. 
de TUMORS of the Breaſts. T 
: often proves very difficult to be drawn out; this 
Als 1 5 helped by keeping the body carefully open by 
alta ative and emollient clyſters, by keeping up 2 gentle 
2 eſis, and by attemperating medicines mixed with 
ap milder alexipharmics. The breaſts are all the time 
to be kept cee 


fully covered with flannel, and gently 
pteſſed and rubbed at times 


me birth, that 


nd, if the 
her cooling med 
Very fre uently 

breaſts, of the er; 


; and finally they are to be 
dran by means of a pipe, or by the mouth of an expe- 
: on. : 
1 who has milk in her breaſts, ought either 
to ſuckle her own child, or to have her breaſts frequentiy 
drawn, at leaſt for the firſt month: this would prevent 
many of the diſeaſes which prove fatal to women in 
ing of, is alſo a very common —_— and 
ir is in ſome caſes abſolute, there being no mil at all de 
rived into the breaſts ; in others, it is only a partial one, 
there being ſome milk, though not enough to ſupply the 
child with nouriſhment. A total deficiency of m/# moſl 
frequently happens to perſons who have their firſt child 
when ſomewhat advanced in, years, and to iuch as are of 
a cholerie diſpoſition; but a partial deficiency of it is 
often owing to a ſaltneſs of the ſerum, and ſometimes to 
the want of nouriſhment, and often is brought on by 
W ns ſaline and bilious humours are in fault, then lac 
lunz, calcined cryſtal, and other abſorbent powders, be- 
come of great uſe: ſome alſo preſcribe the powder of 
earth-worms carefully dried, and the voiding the hu- 
mours by ſtool, by means of gentle purges : when a want 
of nouriſhment is the oaly occaſion of it, the milk may 
always be recovered in a proper quantity by means of 
good foods, with mk and other nouriſhing fluids. 
Mil x, an over-abundance of, is as common a complaint, as 
a deficiency of it, and requires as much care in the treat- 
ment, otherwiſe the perſon is frequently ſubject to nodes 
and abſceſſes in the breaſt. The proper remedies are 
the eating and drinking more ſparingly, and the letting 
two children ſuck inſtead of one. 
Many people do not ſuckle their ehildren, and therefore 
find it nece ſlary to drive away their ii abſolutely. This 
is beſt done by taking internally the digeſtive ſalts, with 
diaphoretic and diuretic medicines. Externa!ly, it is pro- 
per to apply to he breaſts bags of the died 'caves of par- 
lley, mint, chervil, &c. with the ſee ls of coriander and 
parſley, and a little camphor ;z and fpirit of wine with 
camphor, and a little ſaffron is to be rubbed in, or linen 
rags wetted in it and applied. Cerates may alſo be made 
of white wax melted in oil of almonds, with a little 
campbor, and applied to the breaſts freſh every morning 
and evening, or oſtener, if neceflary, 
Mix, @ to great thinneſs of the, is another common com- 
plaint with nurſes; this is to be laid ſometimes to the 
diet, ſometimes to the concoCtion, and ſometimes to the 
unnatural tenuity of the humours; in this cafe the m1 
is often perfectly watery, and the child is thrown into an 
atrophy by it. The remedies for this are, change of diet, 
and a purging of the primæ vie by ſome gentle cathartic, 
and afterwards a ſtrengthcning of them by bitters, and 
ſtomachic medicines. Sometimes alſo it is neceſſary to 
evacuate the ferous humours by the common phlegma- 
gogues, ſuch as jalap in proper doſes, mixed with a little 
owdered ginger, which is an excellent corrective for it. 
e milk is ſometimes alt to the taſte, and ſometimes of 
a bilious yellow colour ; and theſe diſtemperatures of it 
uſually throw the child into colics, diarrhceas, vomitings, 
cutaneous eruptions, with ſcabs, and ſometimes abſolute 
ulcerations, and ſometimes into fevers. In this caſe the 
nurſe or parent is to take the abſorbents and nitrous me- 
dicines, with intermediate purges 3 thus, powders of 
. oyſter-ſhells, and puriſied nitre, with ſmall 
oſes of rhubarb occaſionally taken, often perſect a cure: 
ut during the courſe of taking theſe remedies, and for 
ome ume afterwards, the diet muſt be under ſome regu- 
dons, particularly ſalt foods are to be avoided; and all 
acids, aromatics, and ſtrong liquors, either wholly let 
one, or taken very ſparingly. The perſon muſt alſo 
catefully avoid all violent paſſions of the mind as anger 
ear, and the like: d ab{tai N , 8 d 
of the body z and abſtain from all violent emotions 
contrary extreme to the thinneſs and watery appearance 
of 18 milt before deſcribed, is, a mucous thickneſs of it. 
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This is principally troubleſome and dangerous to the pa* 
rent, as it is apt to bring on tumors and nodes in the 
breaſt, The method of treatment in this caſe, is to give 
gentle alexipharmics for ſome days, then the gentle laxa- 
tive medicines in ſmall doſes, and finally to allow a mo- 
derate uſe of wine. 
Mil, fagnations of the. Theſe are very frequent in ly- 
ings-in, and are to be diſcuſſed by the ſame method as 
was hefore ordered for the ſending it back, in caſes where 
perſons do not chooſe to give fuck ; and, to the things 
there directed, may be added, the internal uſe of ſperma- 
ceti, and of calcined mountain-cryſtals, in powder; and 
re, cataplaſms of ſperma-ceti with ſome volatile 
urinous falt, and the gentle compreſſions of the breaſts by 
wearing ſtreight cloths about the part. 
Nodes ef the breaſts often ariſe from the abundance and 
the mucous nature of the mi/k. They are to be diſcuſſed 
by plaſters of ſperma-ceti, with aniſe, parſley, and co- 
riander ſeeds; and by gently rubbing with a ſoft fleſh- 
bruſh, as alſo by wearing ſome animal's ſkin that has a 
thick fur on it, which at once ſerves the double office 
of warmth and a gentle friction. See 'TuMons of the 
rens. 
Al ſceſſes of the breaſts very often happen alſo from the ſame 
cauſesz and theſe when there appear no hopes of diſ- 
cuſſing them are always to be brought to ſuppuration as 
quick as poſſible. A maturating plaſter is to be laid on 
the parts that are to be broke, and the other parts are ta 
be rubbed with ſpirit of wine and camphor, and ſaffron 
infuſed in it. When the matter in the abſceſs is ripe, it 
the ſkin do not burſt of itſelf it is to be immediately open- 
ed with a lancet ; after this a plaſter of equal parts of 
diachylon ſimplex and that with the gums, with a little 
camphor mixed in it, is to be applied; and afterwards 
digeſtives ate to be wholly avoided, and no dreſſings but 
balſamics allowed. The liquor of myrrh, or a mixture 
of eſſence of myrrh, and amber, and ſpirits of turpen- 
tine, make an admirable dreſſing; and internally, gentle 
purges are to be given, and the milder diuretics with the 
nitrous and f(aline medicines. 
Cracks and fiſſures 4 the n:pples are another very trouble- 
ſome complaint with thoſe who give ſuck. The beſt ap- 
plications to theſe, are the oil of eggs with the liquamen 
of the buds of the poplar, oil of wax, linſeed oil ſhook 
together with the whites and yolks of eggs, a liniment 
made of marygold flowers and freſh butter, an ointment 
of liquorice, and the liquor produced from the flowers of 
mullein and marygolds, heated together in an oven: or 
they may be anointed with a mixture of oil and bees wax 
or a little powdered gum arabic may be ſprinkled on them. 
Hungary water applied to the nipples has fometimes a 
good effect. The ſucking out the mit, by means of a 
glaſs-pipe, 18 very A during the continuance of 
this complaint; but the beſt metho{ of preventing it, is 
the applying white wax to the nippics for ſome time be— 
fore, as well as aſter the time of the labour. If the com- 
plaint ſhould prove obſtinate, a cooling purge may be 
given, which generally removes it. 
The ſmallneſs of the nipples is a trouble to many nurſes ; 
when the complaint is only owing to their lying-in, 
the breaſts are to be forced out by the ſucking of a robult 
child oi fix or more months old, by the application of 
the common gla!s-pipe, firſt made warm, and by the ſuck- 
ing of a grown perſon, experienced in ſuch cales: all na- 
tural accidents ot this kind may be cured by this means; 
but often the nipples have been ſo forced in by the ſtays, 
at the very time of their growth in young girls, and this 
force continued ſo long, that no art is able to recall them 
to their natural ftate, or make them fit for an infant to 
ſuck from. 
The miſchiefs that ſometimes attend perſons who have 
given ſuck, in the weaning of children, or on the death 
of a child, and the mii being left undrawn out, are to 
be avoided, by letting ſome other child ſuck a little at a 
time, and that leſs and leſs every day, and by drawing 
afterwards a little every day with a pipe. 
It is very common among nurſes to be extremely ſcrupu- 
lous about diet, and to require the niceſt foods for the 
creating good milt; but it is evident, that though ſome 
care is neceſſary to this purpoſe, yet it is not this: tor 
the poorer people, who live on the coarfeſt food, often 
have the richeſt mi/#, The whole neceſſary caution ſeems 
to conſiſt in avoiding 'exceſs, and feeding as much as 
poſſible on ſimple foods, without too many vegetables, 
and not to lead too ſedentary a life, 
Things hard of digeltion are to be abſtained from, as alio 
acids; too ſalt meats, and all flatulent things, and the 
acrid and aromatic things are to be very carefully meddled 
with; ſince, though they do not affect the mother, they 
ſeldom fail to bring — * upon the child. There 
is no better drink for thoſe who give ſuck than malt-li- 
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quors, when they are well ſetiled and clear. Stronger 
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things, even wine in thoſe who are habitoated to it, 
though it do not hurt them, are to be refrained from, ſince 
they ſubject the child to convulſions and many other 
diſorders. 

Over large draughts of cold liquors, and the expoſing the 
breaſts too much to the cold, are often the cauſes of very 


great diſorders both in the mother and the child. Gentle 


excrciſe, and motion of the body in general, is highly 
ſerviceable to nurſes ; as is alſo that of the breaſts in par- 
ticular, by gently ſhaking and preſſing them forthrowing off 
the aqueous part of the milky and filling the lactiferous 
ducts more freely and copiouſly than would otherwiſe 
be done. The improper methods of dreſs in ſome places, 
and ſqueezing the girls into ſlenderneſs by ſtrait ſtays, 
oſten occaſion the lactiferous ducts to be ſo contracted, 
and the nipple ſo repreſſed, that no art can afterwards 
bring the perſon to be properly qualified for ſuckling a 
child. Junker's Conf. Med. p. 732, ſeq. 

Violent patlions of the mind are extremely injurious to 
thoſe who give ſuck. It is very common to ſee nodes 
and abſceſſes of the breaſts brought on by theſe alone, 
and eryſipelatous mflammations are as frequent in perſons 
of other habits, from the ſame cauſes. The child alſo is 


often thrown into diarrhceas, by theſe means; and in gene- 


ral, it is a very neceſſary rule to ſqueeze and thake the breaſts 
to diſcharge the milk aſter a great fright, or a violent fit of 
paſſion, before the child is ſuſfered to ſuck. If the menſes 
appear at the time of giving ſuck, the child is uſually 
greatly injured by the alteration the , ſuffers. | 
When women are newly laid in, if the breaſts become 
turgid, and there is danger of the is coagulating in 
them, the child if it be ſtrong, ſhould be immediately 
put to ſuck ; but if otherwiſe, the breaſts are to be gently 
ſhaken and preſſed to diſcharge the redundance, or an- 
other chi!d, or grown perſon, put to ſuck them. 

Milk, extract e, a ſweet dry extract of cow's milk made 
by evaporation. 

Fred. Hoffman recommends this extract boiled with pure 
water to the quantity of what is exhaled of the milt, as 
an excellent drink in many diſorders, where mit itfelf is 
not proper. 

Milt is often thought improper with purgatives, and it 
certainly does render ſome pertons coſtive; but this does 
not hold generally, nor perhaps for a long time, even in 
thoſe whom it may fo affect at firſt. Hoffman recom- 
mends an ounce of manna diſſolved in a pint of milk as a 
good laxative. | 

Milk vetch. See As TRAGALus. 

MiLk vetch, baſtard. Sce VETCH. 

Mit. K-wood. See TRV MPE T-flower. 

Mil K-wort, palrgala, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia 

oftandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a ſmall permanent empalement, and is ſhaped like 
thoſe of the Yutterf kind; the number of petals in- 
determinate; the wings are large, plain, and extend 
beyond the other petals; the ſtandard is tubulous, ſhort, 
and reflexed at the brim, where it is biſid; the keel 
is concave, compreſſed, and bellied toward the top; it 
has eight ſtamina in two bodies, included in the keel, 
terminated by ſingle ſummits z and an oblong germen 
ſupporting an erect ſtyle, terminated by a thick bifid 
ama; the germen becomes a heart-ſhaped capſule, hav- 
ing two cells, each containing one ſeed. Miller enu- 
merates only ſeven ſpecies, fome of them natives of Eu- 
rope, others of America; but Liunzus reckons twenty- 
{ix ſpecics. 
The common mulk-wort is frequently found in dry mea- 
dows, and flowers in July; the herb itſelf is only uſed ; 
its bitter taſte proves it to be of a hot and drying quality. 
The leaves, boiled in wine, purge bile by ſtool. The 
roots have been found to produce the fame efleAs ii 
pleuriſies, as the SENEKA in a lower degree. 

MitKk-WoRkT, or wart-wort. Sce SPURGE. 

NM11.K-wORT, e. Sc GLAURX, 

MILKY gretto. See GROTTO. 

MII. XV way, wa lattca, or galaxy, See Galaxy. 

MILL, in propriety, denotes a machine for grinding corn, 
&c. but, in a mere general ſignification, is applicd to all 
machines whoſe action depends on a Circular motion. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, according to tlie variou- 
methods of applying the moving power; as watcr-mi!l., 
wind-mills, mill; worked by horſes, &c. 

Yew people are ignorant, that corn is ground by two . 
ilones, placed one above the other, without touching. 
The lower millſtone is immoveable, but the upper one 
turns upon a ſpindle. The oppoſite ſurfaces of the two 
ones, which act to grind the corn, are not plane or flat; 
but the upper one is hollow, and the under one {wells 
up; cach of them being of a conic figure, whole ax: 
indecd,is very ſhort, in proportion to the diameter of its 
baſe: for the upper one, being fix feet in diameter, is 
lo!lowed but about one inch at its centre; and ths lowe1 
one riſes hut about three-tourths of an inch. "Theſe two 
tones come ncarer and nearer towards their circum- 
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ference, whereby the corn that falls from the hopper 
room to inſinuate between them as far as two-thir f - 
the radius, which is the place where it beging th 
ground, and where it makes the greateſt reſiſtance tha 
it is capable of; the ſpace between the two ſtones by 
in that place about but two-thirds or three. fourth of ti 
thickneſs of a grain of corn. But as the miller; have . 
liberty of raiſing or ſinking the upper ſtone a little he. 
can proportion its diſtance from the lower one, accord 
as they would have the flour finer or coarſer, 8 
In order to cut and grind the corn, both the upper and 
under tones have channels or turrows cut in they 
proceeding obliquely from the centre toward; the cir. 
cumference. And theſe furrows are each cut perpend. 
cularly on one fide, and obliquely on the other, int + . 
ſtone ; which gives each furrow a ſharp edge, and in the 
two ſtones, they come, as it were, againſt one another 
like the edges of a pair of ſciffars 3 and fo cut the Gn 
to make it grind the eaſter, when it falls upon the place 
I 
between the furrows. Theſe are eut the ſame way i, 
both ſtones when they lie upon their backs, which mate, 
them run croſs-ways to each other, when the upper (tos, 
is inverted by turning its furrowed ſurface towards chr 
of the lower. For it the furrows of both ſtones lay gh. 
ſame way, a great deal of the corn would be drove 8 
ward in the lower furrows, and fo come out from bets... 
the ſtones without ever being cut. When the urrgs 
become blunt and ſhallow by wearing, the running &,,, 
muſt be taken up, and both ſtones new dreſt with F 
chiſſel and hammer. But by this repeated operation 
their thickneſſes, and conſequently their weights dim. 
niſh 3; and it is obſerved, that when they come to hne 
but three quarters, or half of the thickneſs which tler 
had when new, they produce but three quarters or Hat 
the flour which they yielded at the beginning. 
The circular motion of the upper tone brings the 
corn out of the hopper by jerxs, aud caufes it to recede 
from the centre towards the circumference, where beine 
quite reduced to flour, it is thrown out of the mich, by 
the centrifugal force of the ſtonc, through a hole pro- 
vided on purpoſe. 
The diameter of common m//-ſtones, according to Dr. 
Deſaguliers, is from five to ſeven feet, and their thick 
neſs, twelve, fifteen, or eightcen inches: they laſt thirty. 
five or forty years; and when they have been long uſed, 
ſo that their thickneſs is conſiderably diminithed, they 
are cut anew, to give their ſurface a contrary figure to 


what they had before: ſo that the upper m:!-itone i; 


made the lower. 

In water-m://s, the momentum of the water is the moving 
power, and the attrition of the two {tones in grinding, is 
the force to be overcome. Of theſe there are two kinds, 
viz. thoſe where the force of the water is applied above 
the wheel, and thoſe where it is applied below the whee!; 
the former being called over-ſhot, and the latter under- 
ſhot milla and to theſe we may add a breaſt-m:/}, where 
the water ſtrikes againſt the middle of the wheel. 

In a common breaſt mill, where the fall of water may 
be about ten feet, AA, Tab. V. Mechanics, fiz. bg, N* 2. 
is the great wheel, which is generally about leventcen g 
eighteen fect diameter, from a the outrrmuit edge ©! 
any float board, to & that of its oppoſite oat. To this 
wheel the water is conveyed through a channel, and 
falling upon the wheel, turns it round. On u ax 
of this wheel, and within the mil-houſe, a wheel , 
about eight or nine feet diameter, having fxty-one dogs, 
which turn a trundle, E, containing ten upright taves gr 
rounds ; and when this is the number oz cogs aud aun : 
the trundle will wake 6:4 revolutions tor one Ievoeutt? 
of the wheel. The reaſon of adding an odd cog, called 
the hunting cog, to the wheel, 13 this; that, as cet 
cog comes to the trundle, it may take the next lt & 
round behind the one which it took in the former fe. 
volution, and thus it will wear all the parts ot the 088; 
and rounds which work upon one another equity, 1 
to equal diſtances from one another in a little time; 8 
make a true uniform motion throughout the whole wok. 
Thc trunic is fixed upon an iron axis called the ſpindic, 
the lower end of which turns in a braſs foot, fixde þ 
in the horizomal beam ST, called the bridge-tree3 4 
the upper part of the ſpindle turns in a wooden bun 
fixed mto the lower mi-{tone, which lies upon beans 
the floor X. The top part of the ſpindle above the = 
is {quarc, and goes into a ſquare hole in 2 wrong rn 
crols, ab cd, fir. 66. No 2. called the rynd are 
which, and cloſe to the buſh, is a round picce of * 
leather upon the ſpindle, which it turns round no 
lame time as it docs the rynd. The rynd is — 8 05 
grooves in the under ſurface of the running 41 


as * . . &, _ * » r e that 
fig. 65. No 2. and ſo turns it round is the ſame time . 


* * = _ 3 $419 
the trundle E is turned round by the cog-V ny 1 
mili-ſtone has a large hole quite through its mige le, Cid 
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the eye of the ſtone, through which the ww de ſeen; 
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the rynd and upper end of the ſpindle may 
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þilſt the four ends of the rynd lie hid below the ſtone 
w 


idge-trce TS (which ſupports the 
The end T king” — ſ 4. is fixed _ a hole 
mill. ſtone G upon the Ipine 
upper 1; and the end 8 is let into a beam QR called 
* "whoſe end R remains fixt in a mortiſe : and 
mera d © hangs by a ſtrong iron rod P, which 
its other = by floor Y Y, and has a ſcrew-nut on its 
_ the turning of which nut, the end Q of 
3 1 ſed or depreſſed at pleaſure; and conſe- 
. brid e-tree TI'S and upper mil/-ſtone. By 
vently the bridg 1 = has info 4 
means, the upper mill ſtone may be let as cloſe to 
= e. one or raiſed as high from it, as the miller 
e The nearer the ner are to one amy cel 
the finer they grind 0 and the more remote from 
ie coarſer. 
The _ ” :/Lſtone G is incloſed in a round box H, 
2 not touch it any where ; and is about 5 2 
diftant from its edge all around. On the top of this box 
ſlands a frame for holding the hopper # #, to which is 
hung the ſhoe I, by two lines faſtened to the hind-part of 
it Feed upon hooks in the hopper, and by one end of 
the crook-{tring K faſtened to the fore-part of itatz; the 
ing twiſted round the pin L. As the pin 
other end being 
is turned one way, the ſtring draws up the ſhoe cloſer to 
the hopper, and ſo leſſens the aperture between them ; 
2nd as the pin is turned the other way, it lets down the 
ſhoe, and enlarges the aperture. 
If the thoe be drawn up quite to the hopper, no corn can 
fall from the hopper into the mil; if it be let a little 
down, ſome will fall: and the quantity will be more or 
leſs, according as the ſhoe is more or leſs let down. For 
the hopper is open at bottom, and there is a hole in the 
bottom of the thoe, not directly under the bottom of the 
hopper, but forwarder — the end i, over the middle 
of the eye of the m://-ſtone. ; . : 
There "a ſquare hole in the top of the ſpindle, in which 
js put the feeder e (fig. 6b. Ne 2.) this feeder (as the 
ſpindle turns round) jogs the thoe three times in each re- 
volution, and ſo cauſes the corn to run conſtantly down 
from the hopper, through the ſhoe, into the eye ot the 
mill-ſtone, where it falls upon the top of the rynd, and 
is, by the motion of the rynd and the leather under it, 
thrown below the upper ſtone, and ground between it 
and the lower one. The violent motion of the ſtone 
creates a centrifugal force in the corn going round with 
it, by which means it gets farther and farther from the 
centre, as in a ſpiral, in every revolution, until it be 
thrown quite out; and, being then ground, it falls 
through a ſpout M, called the mz/l-eye, into the trough N. 
When the m// is fed too faſt, the corn bears up the ſtone, 
and is ground too coarſe ; and beſides, it clogs the mi! 
ſo as to make it go too flow. When the mill is too ſlowly 
fed, it goes too faſt, and the ſlones by their attrition are 
apt to ſtrike fire againſt one another. Both which in- 
conveniencies are avoided by turning the pin L backwards 
or forwards, which draws up or lets down the thoc z and 
ſo regulates the feeding as the miller ſees convenient. 
Sometimes, where there is a ſufficient quantity of water, 
the cog-wheel in fig. 65. turns a large trundle, on whoſe 
Ws is fixed a horizontal wheel, with cogs all around 
ts edge, turning two trundles at the ſame time ; whoſe 
axcs or ſpindles turn two mill ſtones. When there is 
nat work for them both, cither may be made to lie quiet, 
dy taking out one of the ſtaves of its trundle, and turn- 
ing the vacant place towards the horizontal cog-wheel. 
And there may be a wheel fixed on the upper end of the 
great upright axle of this wheel for turning a couple of 
Mting-mz/ls; and other work for drawing up the ſacks, 
lanning and cleaning the corn, ſharpening of tools, &. 
As the water acls upon an over-ſhot mil! both by impulſe 
and weight, ſo docs it likewiſe upon a breaſt-mil), or that 
wire the water comes upon the breaſt or middle - part 
of the wheel: and here, though the weight of the water 
not ſo great as in the overthot mill, being contained 
in the buckets of the lower quarter only; yet the impulſe 
ehe water is much greater, the height of the water 
eng increaſed nearly the ſemi-diameter of the great 
wheel, all other things being equal. If the height of the 
Vater remain the ſame, the aperture of the penſtock muit 
: enlarged to nearly twice the arca, that the force may 
ary tame ſo that to produce the ſame cilect, twice as 
1 Water is neceſſary for a brealt-mi// as for an over- 
2 every thing elſe being the ſame. 
* obſerves, that where there is but a ſmall 
to ie Vel water, and a fall great enough for the wheel 
2 1 the bucket or over-ſhot wheel is always 
HC Where there is a large body of water, with : 
E ** the breaſt or float-board ur muſt take place. 
the im ; Inder-ſhox mill, it is evident there can be on 
he __ ie from the water; and therefore, the height of 
ine, remaining the ſame, there muſt be a larger 
aperture of th en | Argo 
PUntity of . e penitock for the diſcharge of a greater 
1% warer in the ſame time, in order t0 produce 
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the ſame effect as the over-ſhot or breat-111/ ; whence a 
greater expence of water will be made here than in any 
other mill, and can only be ſupplied for a conſtancy by a ri. 
ver; and where this can be had, theunder-ſhot is the caſieſt, 
8 and moſt ſimple ſtructure, a mil! is capable of. 
Dr. eſaguliers, having had occaſion to examine many 
under-thot and over-ſhot mills, generally found that a 
well made over-ſhot i, ground as much corn, in the 
ſame time, as an under-ſhot il, with ten times lefs wa- 
ter; ſuppoſing the fall of water at the over-ſhot, to be 
twenty- feet, and at the under-ſhot to be about ſix or ſeven 
feet: and he generally obſerved, that the wheel of the 
overſhot-mll was of ſiftcen or ſixteen feet diameter, with 
a head of water of four or five feet, to drive the water 
into the buckets with ſome momentum. 
Mr. Ferguſon has given the following direQions how to 
conſtruct water-mi/ls, ſo as to be in the greateſt degree of 
perfection; and alſo a Table calculated from his rules, 
tor the ſake of thoſe mill-wrights who either, cannot cal- 
culate or do not like to take the trouble. 
When the float-boards of the water-wheel move with a 
third part of the velocity of the water that aQs upon 
them, the water has the greateſt power to turn the mill : 
and when the mi./-itone makes about ſixty revolutions in 
a minute, it is found to do its work the beſt. For, when 
it makes but about forty or fifty, it grinds too ſlowly z and 
when it makes more than ſcventy, it heats the meal too 
much, and cuts the bran ſo ſmall that a great part there- 
of mixes with the meal, and cannot be ſeparated there- 
from by ſifting or boulting. Conſequently, the utmoſt 
perfection of mill work lies in making the train ſo, as that 
the mill ſtone ſhall make abi ut ſixty turns in a minute when 
the water wheel moves with a third part of the velocity of 
the water. To have it {o, obſerve the following rules: 
1. Meaſure the perpendicular height of the fall of water, 
in feet, above the middle of the aperture, where it is 
let out to act by impufſe againlt the float- boards on the 
loweſt fide of the under- hot wheel. 
2. Multiply this conſtant number 64.2887, by the heiglit 
of the fall in feet, and extract the fquare root of the 
roduct, which ſhall be the velocity of the water at the 
SN of che fall; or the number of feet the water 
moves per ſecond. 
3. Divide the velocity of the water by 3; and the quo- 
tient ſhall be the velocity of the floats of the wheel in 
feet per ſecond. 
4. Divide the circumference of the wheel in feet, by the 
velocity of its floats ; and the quotient ſhall be the num- 
ber of ſeconds in one turn or revolution of the great wa- 
ter wheel, on whoſe axis the cog wheel that turns the 
trundle is fixed. 
5. Divide 60 by the number of ſeconds in a turn of the 
water-wheel or cog- wheel; and the quotient {kali be the 
number of turns ot either of theſe wheels in a minute. 
6. By this number of turns divide 60 (the number ot turns 
the mil/-itoac ought to have in a minute) and the quotient 
thall be the number of turns the mi//-{tone ought to have 
for one turn of the water or cog-wheel. Then, 
7. As the required number of turns of the -1:/-ſtone in 
a minute 1s to the number of turns of the cog-wheel in 
a minute, fo muſt the number of cogs in the wheel be 
to the number of ſtaves in the trundle on the axis of the 
milliſtone, in the neareſt whole number that can be ſound. 
By theſe rules the following table is calculated ; in 
which, the diameter of the water-wheel is ſuppoſed tobe 
18 fect, {and conſequently its circumference 565 feet) 
and the diameter of the mu/{-ltone to be 5 feet. 
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heiglit the Wa- tlie of the [ber of fof cogs ot the {of the 
of che {ter in |wheel [wheel Jcurns offaud ailis [ills 
fall of cet perſin lect [int a mis]the .- itaves tone fone it 
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Example. Suppoſe an under-ſhot mill is to be built where 
the perpendicular height of the fall of water is 9 feet: 
it is required to find how many cogs muſt be in the 
wheel, and how many ſtaves in the trundle, to make the 
mill. ſtone go about 60 times round in a minute, while 
the water wheel-floats move with a third part of the ve- 
locity with which the water ſpouts againſt them from the 
aperture at the bottom of the fall. 
Find 9 (the height of the fall) in the firſt column of the 
table; then, againſt that number, in the ſixth column, 
is 70, for the number of cogs in the wheel, and 10 for 
the number of ſtaves in the trundle: and by theſe num- 
bers, we find in the eighth column that the mi//-ſtone wil! 
make 59 5! turns in a minute, which is within half a 
turn of 60, and near enough for the purpoſe ; as it is 
not abſolutely requiſite that there ſhould be juſt 60 with- 
out any fraction: and throughout the whole table the 
number of turns is not quite one more or leſs than 60. 
The diameter of the wheel being eighteen feet, and the 
fall of water 9 feet, the ſecond column ſhews the velocity 
of the water, at the bottom of the fall, to be 24, feet 
$a ſecond ; the third column, the velocity of the float- 
oards of the wheel to be 8.87 feet per ſecond; the 
fourth column ſhews that the wheel will make 8798 turns 
in a minute; and the ſixth column ſhews, that for the 
mill. ſtone to make exactly bo turns in a minute, it ought 
to make 73; (or ſeven turns and five hundred parts oi 
a turn) for one turn of the wheel. 
Dr. Barker has invented a water-mill, that has neither 
wheel nor trundle : this is repreſented in fig. 72. in which 
A is a pipe or channel that brings water to the upright 
tube B. The water runs down the tube, and thence into 
the horizontal trunk C, and runs out through holes at 4 
and e near the ends of the trunk on the contrary hdes 
thereof. 
The upright ſpindle D is fixt in the bottom of the trunk, 
and ſcrewed to it below by the nut g; and is fixt into 
the trunk by two croſs bars at /: ſo that, if the tube B 
and trunk C be turncd round, the ſpindle D will be turn- 
ed alſo. 
The top of the ſpindle goes ſquare into the rynd of the 
upper mzi//-itone H, as in common mills ; and as the 
trunk, tube, and ſpindle turn round, the mill-ſtone is 
turned round thereby. The lower, or quieſcent m://- 
ſtone is repreſented by I; and K is the floor on which it 
reſts, and wherein is the hole L for letting the meal run 
through, and fall down into a trough which may be 
about M. The hoop or cate that goes round the / 
ſtone reſts on the floor K, and ſupports the hopper, in the 
common way. 'The lower end of the ſpindle turns in a 
hole in the bridge-tree G F, which ſupports the m//- 
ſtone, tube, ſpindle, and trunk. This tree is moveable 
on a pin at h, and its other end is ſupported by an iron- 
rod N fixt into it, the top of the rod going through the 
fixt bracket O, and having a ſcrew-nut » upon it, above 
the bracket. By turning this nut forward or backward, 
the mill-ſtone is raiſed or lowered at pleaſure. 
Whilſtthe tube B is kept full of water from the pipe A, 
and the water continues to run out from the ends of the 
trunk; the upper m://-ſtoue H, together with the trunk, 
tube, and ſpindle, turns round. But if the holes in the 
trunk were ſtopt, no motion would enſue ; even though 
the tube and trunk were full of water. For, 
If there were no hole in the trunk, the preſſure of the 
water would be equal againſt all parts of its ſides within. 
But, when the water has frce egreſs through the holes, 
its preſſure there is entirely removed: and the preſſure 
againſt the parts of the ſides which are oppolite to the 
holes, turns the machine. See Deſagulier's Exp. Phil. 
vol. ii. p. 417, &c. p. 431, &c. p. 459, &c. Ferguſon's 
Mechanics, p. 45, &c. 4to. ed. and ſupp. p. 10. See 
alſo, on this ſubject, an elaborate paper of Mr. Smeaton, 
containing an account of a number of experiments, in or- 
der to eſtimate the natural powers of water aud wind to 
turn mills in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. art. 18. p. 100, &c. 
Perſons riotouſly aflembling and deſtroying, or maliciouſ- 
ly burning, any wind-ſaw- vv, wind-mil!, or water-mill, 
&c. ſhall be guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy, 
by 9 Geo. III. c. 29. 
MiLLs, wind, are, with reſpect to their working parts, lit- 
tle different from thoſe of water- ie; but they are turn- 
ed by the ſorce of wind gathered in their ſails. 
Of theſe, ſome are called vertical, others horizontal, ac- 
cording to the poſition of the fails; or, rather, accord- 
ing ro the direction of their motion, with regard to the 
horizon. 
For the beſt form of horizontal ſails, and alſo for deter- 
mining the poſition of the axis of wii, fee Wir p- 
mill and MECHANICS. 
M1LLs, portative or hand, are thoſe kept in motion by the 
hand; or elſe whoſe mil{-ſtones are turned, or piſtons 
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driven, by the force of horſes, or other beaſts, 
the cog-wheel D, fig. 059 N” 2, be made about e 
inches diameter, with t icry cops, the trundle chan 
proportion, with ten ſtaves, and the mill-ones Ralls 
about two feet in diameter, and the whole n 
into a ſtrong frame of wood, as repreſented in the fig.” 
the engine will be a Hand. mill for grinding _ , 
mz 
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in private families. And then, it m 
winch inſtead of the wheel A A; the Jig meth 


three revolutions for every one of the winch, 
fly be put upon the axle B, near the winch 
Pony in regulating the motion. : 
f the cog-wheel that turns the trundle © 
mill be placed horizontally, horizontal 
fixed into its vertical axis, and horſes app] 
turning the mi//; which is often don 
cannot be had for that purpoſe. 
The uſe of mills and mill ſtones, according to Pauſa 
was firſt invented by Myla, ſon of Meleges, firſt k; 
Sparta; though Pliny attributes the invention 4 
thing belonging to bread and baking, to Ceres: pu) 
dore Virgil was not able to diſcover the author of f 4 
ful a machine. Ir is doubted, whether or no — — 
were known to the Romans, there being no — 
made, in the Digeſt, but of mills turned by — 
afſes. Salmaſius, however, and Gothofred, will why 
low water-mills to have been unknown to the ancien 
Romans, though they were not in ordinary uſe. Wing. 
—_ = 1 —_ — modern invention: the bh 
model of theſe was brought from Afia i 
the time of the holy walk EIT 

Mir! is alſo uſed for any machine 

by ſome external ſorce, ſerves to 
Hon on things applied to it. 
Mills in this ſente, are machines of vaſt uſe in the mane. 
factures, arts, and trades; for the making and preparing 
divers kinds of merchandizes. The principal ate thi 
which follow. 

MiLLs, forge, turned by water, ſerve to raiſe and let f 
one or more huge hammers, to beat and form the inn 
into bars, anchors, and other maſlive works. 

MLL, fulling, is a woter-mill which raiſes and beats down 
large wooden piſtons in proper veſſels called peels, a 
* hg in order to full, ſcour, and cleanſe woulk 

ufts. 

Mitt, gunpowder, is that uſed to pound and beat together 
the ingredients whereof gunpowder is compoſed, 
This is done, in a kind of iron or braſs mortar, by mens 
of iron peſtles wrought by a wheel without-ſide the 
turned by the water falling on it. 

MiLL1s, feather, are uſed to ſcour, and prepare with oil, ttt 
ſkins of ſtags, buffaloes, elks, bullocks, &c. to make wha 
they call leather, for the uſe of the ſoldiery. 
This is effected by means of ſeveral large piſtons, nilng 
and falling on the ſkins, in large wooden troughs, *f 
means of a wheel without-ſide, turned by the force d 
Water. 

MiLLs, Iinen, do not differ much ſrom fulling- mill. The 
uſe is, to ſcour linens, after their having been br! 
cleanſed when taken out of the lixivium, or ley. dont 
of theſe go by water, and the generality by horles. 

Mi11.Ls, oi, whether turned by men, water, hand, or bort, 
ſerve to bruiſe or break the nuts, olives, and other ita 
and grains, whoſe juice is to be drawn, by expreſſion, 
make oil. 

M1L1, paper, a water-mil! furniſhed with ſeveral huge by, 
mers, which beat or pound the rags or cloth in 2k 
of wooden troughs; and thus, by reducing them 
little pieces, turn them into a kind of pulp, by wess 
water conveyed into the troughs by a pipe for ha f. 
poſe. 

MILL, ſawing, is a water-mill, ſerving to fav ene 

lanks or boards, at the ſame time. ; * 
heſe are frequent in France, eſpecially in Davphi 
They were lately prohibited in England, where they 
begun to be introduced, from a view to the ru 
ſawyers, which muſt have enſued. 

There are alſo $:/4&-M11.1s, for ſpinning, throwre 
twiſting ſilks; which are large round machines . 4, 
of turrets, five or fix feet high, and fix yards u 
meter; which, being turned, either by the 
water, or that of men, work at the ſame time an 
of bobbins faſtened thereto, whereon the 
wound to be here ſpun and twiſted. _ 
There are abundance of mills of this kind in wich ar 
pecially about Lyons and Tours, ſome of u 1 ie, 
diſpoſed, as that three of them will go t the ; 

at Le 


and by the ſame wheel wrought by water, 0! by 
of hand. That in the Hopital de la ne bo 
is wonderful, a ſingle man working no leſs 100 
eight of theſe mills. See Silk, and WIpI I, 
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ne. See STAMPING. f 
Mur, far? 32 a machine that ſerves to bruiſe the ſugar- 


r 5 "his . 0 
Mut, ſages expreſs the liquor or juice contained therein. 
The ſugar-mills are very curious contrivances. Of theſe 
15 


there ate ſour kinds, being turned either by water, wind, 

8 by the hand were ſirſt in uſe; but they are 

laid afide, as being an intolerable hardſhip on the 

— negroes, who were doomed thereto, beſides the 

* heir progreſs. 

— ow * moſt modern : but they are yet ſome- 

what rare, excepting in St. Chriſtopher's and Barbadoes, 
ad among the Portugueſe. Theſe make good diſpatch, 

bit have this inconvenience, that they are not eaſily 
ſtopped ; which proves frequently fatal to the negroes 
hem. 

Poppy ies bark, wrought by water or horſes, ſerve to 
cut certain barks into a coarler ſort of powder, proper 
for the tanning of hides, &c. | 

Mrs for ſword-blades are likewiſe moved by water. They 
are frequent at Vienne in Dauphine. By working heavy 
hammers they forge thoſe excellent ſword-blades, called 

Vienne. 
RL and operations of theſe ſeveral mills, more at 
large, ſee under Payer, FULLING, SUGARS, &c. | 

Mitt, in Coinage, is a machine uſed to prepare the laminæ, 

or plates of metal, and to give them proper thickneſs, 

hardneſs, and conſiſtence, before they be ſtruck, or 
amped. 

Tr aching has not been long known among us; but 
is of ſome ſtanding in Germany. It conſiſts of ſeveral 
wheels dented like thoſe of clocks, & c. which move two 
cylinders of ſteel, between which the metal is paſſed to 
be brought to its proper thickneſs. It was firſt turned 
with water, fince with horſes. See CorinAGE. 

Mitt, among Gold Fire-Draw:rs, is a little machine con- 

fiſting of two cylinders of ſteel, ſerving to flatten the 
old or ſilver wire, and reduce it into laminæ, or plates. 
ee GoLD WIRE. 

They have alſo mills to wind the gold wire or thread 

on the ſilk: theſe arecompoſed of ſeveral rows of bobbins 

all turned at the ſame time. 

Miri-dams. A very firm way of making theſe in a quick 

or running ſand, which is uſually found a very trouble- 

ſome circumſtance in the making them, is by laying the 

foundation with unſlacked lime; which, by flacking a- 

mong the ſand, runs together into a hard ſtone, which 

mo a very firm and ſure foundation. Plot's Stafford- 
Ire, p. 336. 

W a ſtock or pond of water, by the force of which 

the motion of a water- mill is effected. 

The dam of a mill. pool is raiſed much in the ſame man- 

ner as directed for F1$H-PONDs, 

Mit L-fones. The mill-fones which we find preſerved from 
ancient times, are all ſmall, and very different from 
thoſe in uſe at preſent. Thoreſby mentions two or three 
ſuch found in England, among other Roman antiquities, 
work ou but N inches broad; and there is great 
realon to believe that the Romans, as well as the Egyp- 
tians of old, and the ancicht Jews, did not 4 4 
horſes, or wind, or water, as we do, to turn their mzls, 
but made their ſlaves and captives of war do this labouri- 
ous work ; they were in this ſervice placed behind theſe 
mill-ftones, and puſhed them on with all their force. — 

plon, when a priſoner to the Philiitines, was treated 
no better, but was condemned to the mill-/tone in his 
priſon. The runner or looſe mull-/lone, in this ſort of 
grinding, was uſually very heavy for its ſize, being as 
thick as broad, This is the milk-/tone which it is ex- 
E! prohibited 8 to take in pledge, as lying 
it was more eaſi 0 i 
a tory, ar the Cballeans made the young men of th 
8 ung __ them to Babylon, where 
$ tO have been 7 1 ime: : 
ence, probably, their 3 — « . 
* borne the mills, or mill-/ones ;** which might thus be 
true in a literal ſenſ : 8 
þ at lenle. They have alſo a proverbial ex- 
thy oy of a man with a mill-ftone about his neck; 
Sata 3 to expreſs a man under the ſevereſt 
fark * — This allo plaiuly refers to this 
] 8, accordin ; 
* ling to Mr. Wingate, are the third ſub- 
— of the primes in ee line; and expreſs the 

MILE FOH arts of ſuch primes. 

WulLE Ben M, in Botany. See VARRO w. 
thors to th A, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
IL es. 

a Kall. ILLENARIANS, in Eccle/iaſtical Hiſtory, 
ong Chriſtians, chiefly in the primitive church; 


wh 
on . 5 Jeſus Chriſt is to come again, and reign 
Vor. ul. Ne, —_ of a thouſand years; during 
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which time, the faithful are to enjoy all manner of tem- 
poral bleſſings; and at the expiration of this term, the 
day of judgment is to take place. 

The Millenarii are alſo called Chilia/ts, Chiliaſtæ, fromthe 
Greek u,, mille, a thouſand. 

This opinion of the Millenarii is very ancient, and may 
be traced back almoſt as far as the time of the apoſtles. 
It bad its origin from a paſſage in the Apocalypſe too 
literally underſtood, wherein mention is made of Chriſt's 
reign on earth, &c. 

The opinion of 8. Papias, in the ſecond century, to whom 
Euſebius aſcribes the origin of this notion of a millenni- 
um, ſays Mr. Launoy, touching the new kingdom of 
Jeſus Chriſt on earth, after the reſurrection, was held 
for near three centuries, before it was charged as erro- 
neous; as appears from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. It was 
allowed of, and followed, under various interpretations, 
by ſeveral of the greateſt men among theprimitive fathers, 
as Irenzus, Juſtin Martyr, Lactantius, Tertullian, &c. 
Towards the cloſe of the ſecond century, the credit of 
this opinion began to decline, principally through the 
influence and authority of Origen, who oppoſed it with 
the greateſt warmth, becauſe it was incompatible with 
ſome of his favourite ſentiments. 

Nepos, an Egyptian biſhop, endeavoured to reſtore this 
opinion to its former credit, in a book written againſt 
the Allegorifts, for ſo he called by way of contempt the 
adverſaries of the millenarian ſyſtem. But Dionyſius of 
Alexandria, a diſciple of Origen, ſtopped the growing 
progreſs of this doctrine by his private diſcourſe, and 
alſo by two learned and judicious diſſertations concern- 
ing the divine promiſes. Jerome is alſo ſaid to have op- 
poſed this millenary reign of Chriſt. The ancient Mille- 
narians generally held, according to the account of the 
learned Dr. Whitby, that the temple, or the city of Je- 
ruſalem, ſhould be rebuilt, and that the land of Judæa 
ſhould be the habitation of thoſe riſen ſaints, who were 
to reign on earth a thouſand years; that this reſurrection 
was not tobeconfined to the martyrs only, but that all the 
juſt were then to riſe and reign with Chriſt; and that 
this reign ſhould alſo extend to the juſt who were found 
alive at this firſt reſurrection; that Jeſus Chriſt ſhall 
then come down from heaven, and be ſeen on earth, 
and there reign with his ſervants ; and that they ſhall 
then fare deliciouſly, and enjoy the richeſt wines and 
moſt delicious fruits, build houſes, plant vineyards and 
eat the fruits of them, and propagate their ſpecies. The 
millennium, according to this writer, is a glorious ſtate 
of the church, commencing after the fall of antichritt ; 
and the ſubſequent convertion of the Jews to the Chriſ- 
tian faith, in which it ſhall flouriſh in peace and plenty, 
in righteouſneſs and holineſs, and in a pious offspring, 
for a thouſand years, under the undiſturbed, though not 
perſonal government of Chriſt, over both Jews and 
Gentiles, which ſhall then be united in one church. 

MILLENNIUM, compouudcd of mille, a thouſand, and an— 

nus, a year, a term literally ſignifying a tbou/and years ; 
chiefly uſed for the time of our Saviour's expected ſe- 
cond appearance, and reign on earth. 
Mr. Whiſton, in ſeveral of his writings, has endeavoured 
to ſupport the notion of a Millennium. According to his 
computation it was to have commenced about the year 
1720. 

MILLEPEDA, in Conchyliology, the name given by authors 
to a ſpecies of MUREX of the ſpider-ſhell kind, fo called 
from the great number of prominences in the ſhape of 
points called feet in this ſeries of ſhells, which ariſc 
from its lip which is greatly extended. The body of 
the ſhell is full of bumps and tubercles, and the tail is 
long and crooked. 

MILLEPEDES, in Zoology, well known inſeQs, uſed on 
many occaſions in medicine. This inſcct is otherwiſe 
called aſe//vs, being a ſpecies of ox15cvs, in Engliſh 
the wood-louſe. Mr. Ray deſcribes ſeven different ſpe- 
cies of this inſet, ſome of which we ſee every day, 
others are more rare. Ihe blue kind, which rolls itfelf 
up into a ball, is the proper medicinal kind ; though 
there is another ſort of a pale browniſh grey, ſmaller, 
flatter, and thinner than the former, and having the laſt 
diviſion of the body not annular but pointed, and a 
ſorked tail, which is of the ſame quality. They are 
found in cellars, and under ſtones and logs of wood 11 
cold moilt places. 

Millepedes are ſo generally known, that moſt perſons ſeem 
to be maſters of their medicinal uſes, and take them in 
many caſeswithout any other direction. They are, by all 
experience, found to be very diuretic and abſtertive, 
which makes them not only frequent in preicrtptions for 
diſorders in the kidneys, but alſo in obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and particularly in the jaundice. 

They abound with a nitrous ſalt, which they ſeem to de- 
rive from the earthy diet they live on. This is ſoma- 
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what volatilized by its digeſtion and circulation in the 
inſect; as ſuch ſalt always is more or leſs, in proportion 
to the digeſtive powers of the animal, into whoſe blood 
it enters; yet not ſo much but that it is brackiſh and 
pungent upon the palate. This makes their deterhve 
qualities extend farther then the larger glands, anc 
enables them to ſcour even the minuteſt paſſages, and 
keep the nerves clear from viſeidities, and ſuch things as 
would clog their ſprings; whence they are reckoned 
good in pallies, epiſepſies, and all nervous diſtempers. 
As they open aud cleanſe away viſcoſities, and by their 
minutencſs and aſpetities cut their way through any 
obſtructions, they are good in ſtrumas, and all inveterate 
tumors or ulcets. Remarkable cures have been per- 
formed in each way by a long uſe of them. But it 1s 
much to be doubted, whether their virtues are ſo con- 
ſiderable as they are generally ſuppoſed to be, at leaſt 
when given in the cuſtomary doſes. They are beſt ad- 
miniſtered in ſubſtance, or bruiſed in white wine, the 
liquor being taken without ſettling. 

The millepcdes preparate of the ſhops are reduced to 
powder, either by incloſing them in a thin canvaſs cloth, 
and ſuſpending them over hot ſpirit of wine in a cloſe 
veſſel, till they are killed by the ſteam and rendered fri- 
able; or by including them in a proper veſſel and drying 
them with a very gentle heat, 

There are alſo ſcveral chemical preparations of mz/lepedes, 
as ſpirit, volatile ſalt, oil, and wine of mi/lepedes. 

The college of Edinburgh ditects two ounces of live 
millepedes to be lightly bruifed, and digeſted for a night 
in a pint of Rhenith wine, after which the liquor 15 to 
be preſſed through a ſtrainer. 

Behde theſe proper aſelli, there are ſome other ſpecies 
commonly called pulices marini, which ſeem greatly to 
approach to their nature. Theſe are, 1. the horned ſea 
pulex; its body is compoſed of twelve joints; it has ſeven 
pair of legs, and the hinder ones are longer than the 
others ; the antennz are a pair of very large horns, anc 
at the baſe of theſe there ſtand two other very ſhort and 
gender ones; it has fins to ſwim with, and it is of a 
whitiſh colour, and very ſlender body. 2. The pulex ma- 
Fins of Bellonius ; this is of the ſhape of the common 
aſclli, but ſomewhat flenderer and rounder bodied, and 
its legs are much longer ; its back is brown ; its eyes are 


large and black, and the antennæ are articulated and have 


two ſmall ones growing from their roots; its body is 
petlucid, and it moves very ſwiftly in the water; the 
tail is compoſed of a large bundle of hairs. This is 
found in great plenty under ſtones, by the ſides of rivers, 
near the ſea. 3. The freſh-water pulex; this differs 
very little from the laſt ſpecies, but is ſingular in the 
places it inhabits, which are the banks and mud of hot 
ſprings, in which no other animal can live. Ray. 


MILLEPORA, in Natural Hiſtery, a name by which Lin- 


nzus diſtinguiſhes that genus of /ithophytes, of a hard 
{t.uQture and full of holes, which are not ſtellate or ta- 
diated, and whoſe animal is the hydra, in which it dif- 
gers from the MADREPORA, and comprehending four- 
teen different ſpecies. 

In the millepora, the animal which forms and inhabits it 
occupies the ſubſtance : and it is obſerved, that the 
illeperæ grow upon one another: their little animals 
produce their ſpawn, which attaching itſelf either to the 
extremity of the body already formed, or underneath it, 
gives a different form to this production. Hence the 
various ſhapes of the millepora, which is compoſed of an 
infinite number of the cells of thoſe little infects, which 
all together exhibit diſſetent figures, though every par- 
ticular cellula has its eſſential form, and the fame di- 
menſions, according to its own ſpectes. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
vol. xlvii. p. 467. 


MILLERTA, in Botany, a genus of the /yngene/:ta polygamia 


»ece/ſaria claſs ; the characters of which are, that it hath 
no receptacle nor down; that the calyx has three valves; 
and that the radius is half the corolla. There arc two 
ſpecies. 


MILLERS-thumb, in Ichthyology, an Engliſh name for the 


fiſh called alſo the bull-head, and by authors the cottus; 
being the co'r rus gobio of Linnzus. It is common in 
all our clear brooks ; lying generally at the bottom, and 
depoſiting its ſpawn in a hole formed by it in the gravel. 
It ſeldom exceeds three inches and a half in length; its 
head is large, broad, thin at its circumference, and on 
the middle part of the covers of the gills is a ſmall 
crooked ſpine, turning inwards ; the eyes and teeth are 
{mall ; the body grows flender towards the tail; the co- 
lour is duſky mixed with yellow; and the belly whitiſh. 


MILLET, millium, in Botany, a genus of the triandria di- 


gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is of the corn or 
graſs tribe, with one flower in each chaff; the petal of 
the flower is bivalve, and ſmaller than the empalement ; 


it bath three very ſhort hairy ſtamina, and a roundiſh 


MILLIARE, or M1:.t1iakium, among the Rows 


MIL 


germen with two hairy ſtyles; the 
roundiſh ſeed, covered by the etal of the th mu: 
ler reckons four, and Linnæus fre ſpecies, wer. MI. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in India, but 
tivated in many parts of Europe, as an eſcule oY 
The ſecond grows naturally at la Vera Cruz ein Fig 
The common millet was originally brought ſ, 
eaſtern countries, where it is ſtill greatly roms 
from whence we are furniſhed annually with ex, 
which is by many perſons greatly eſteemed for Y\ wn, 
&c. a * —_— cultivated in England Ns 
curioſity in ſmall gardens, or f. t, 
I enerally ripen well. x Mags es 
t mu ſown in the beginning of Apri 
dry ſoil, but not too thick, — theſe — 
into ſeveral branches, ſhould have much room. wk 
they come up they ſhould be cleared from weeds. a 
which they will, in a ſhort time, get the better 28 
In Auguſt they will ripen, when they muſt be cute he 
and the ſeeds beat out, as is practiſed for other . 
but when it begins to ripen, if it be not protedlel las 
birds, they will ſoon devour it. Miller, 2 
Millet is reckoned by Pliny the moſt fertile of all gr. 
one grain of it producing three Roman ſextaries th 
Millet is cooling, drying. and binding, ſome what wi F 
and not eafily digeſted a ſtrong decoction of it 5 
figs and raiſins, mixed with wine, and drank warm ir 
bed, is a very good ſudorific, though it is ſeldom — 
Millet, by conſent of authors both ancient and modem 
is refrigerating and drying; it is of bad juice, dificy of 
digeſtion, binds the belly, and generates flatulencies: i 
is however well known to be a very grateful food n 
many nations at preſent. In former times it ſerves to 
make bread, under a dearth of better corn, as we ar 
aſſured by Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, and others of the 
ancients. Among the Italians, ſays C. Bauhine, lows 
are made of mz/let, which are yellow, and eaten hot þ 
many, not out of neceſſity, but for their ſweetneſs; but 
when this bread is grown hard, it is quite black, Of the 
flour of millet and milk, the Italians make fine cake; 
which muſt be eaten as ſoon as dreſſed, or elſe they be 
come glutinous, and ungrateful to the taſte. 
A pudding prepared of millet, boiled in milk with in 
addition of butter, and ſugar ſprinkled orer it, is much 
in requeſt among the Germans at preſent ; and the: 
puddings have been long ago introduced into England, 
and are (till in faſhion. 
The flour of millet was formerly uſed in ſomentations, 
for the gripes, and for pains of the head and nerves; it 
was applied externally in bags, becauſe the uſe of it in 
cataplaſms was difhcult, on account of its friability, If 
the membrane of the brain happens to be wounded, it ; 
9 conglutinated, ſays Archigenes, by infubng 
thereon the juice of calaminth, and ſprinkling it with 
dry flour of millet. A decoction of millet, with figs an! 
rains is called, by Heurnius, a noble ſudorific and di- 
retic. Or, take of a decoction of it, boiled till it 
burſts, four ounces; white wine, two ounces : let tle 
patient take it hot. Cheſneau. 
Millet is diuretic and aſtringent; the ſeeds are of extri« 
ordinary ſervice in diſeaſes of the lungs, and exulceri 
tions of the kidneys: made into a cataplaſm, they ate 
anodyne and reſolvent. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Bott 


| haave. 
M1 LLET, Indian, holcus, in Botany, a genus of the pel ys. 


mia monoecia claſs. The characters are, that it ba 
male and hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame plant; toe 
male flowers are ſmall, and have a bivalve chaff; toe 
have neither petals, nor any proper empalement, but 
have three hairy ſtamina, terminated by oblong lamm 
the hermaphrodite flowers ate ſingle, in a ſtiff bivzir? 
chaff; they have three hairy ſtamina, terminated by d. 
long ſummits, with a roundiſh germen, ſupporting te 
hairy ſtyles, crowned with plumoſe ſummits ; the ge, 
men becomes an oval ſingle ſeed, wrapped up n the 
chaff. There are ſeveral ſpecies of grafs that belong © 
this genus. 
The African millet has been lately recommended by V- 
Tichiffeli, of Switzerland, to the attention of the Furs 
pean farmers, as a very uſeful plant; becaute it th7.5es 
in all ſorts of ſoils; it requires neither much dung 80! 
en tillage; it is not ſubject to the depredations © 
irds, which are very fond of panic and commer * 
it yields very large returns, aud does not exhault | 


land in proportion to the largeneſs of the crop* , 
ns, © 


noted a mile, conſiſting of a thouſand paces, 740 


whence the name. ww 
In the Roman empire, the millaria, in all the Fo 
roads, were marked with ftones, or columns of” e 
that purpoſe; commencing from a colum" !! 
of the city, called millzare aureum, "Tho? 


1 the bes 


M1IL 


Thoſe columns were alſo hence denominated milliary -] 
ole 


lum! 


gee ConoRs oqnitata. 
MILLIARY ces, 


anttres. : . 
LUNG, in the Manufafories, an operation called alſo 
FULL get throwing of ilk, is the laſt preparation of 
MILLY oO eing ; ferving to twiſt it, more or leſs, ac- 
flk before ot ork for which it is intended. : 
cord ne 0 g * alk for ling, they firlt put it in boil- 
To prepare tofed between two linen cloths. The mill 
ing Hp — bins; compoſed of ſeveral pieces of wood, 
5 n each other, ſo as to form a kind of large 
a he centre whereof are two wheels placed pa- 
Of dach other, whoſe axis bears on two poſts. 
"he machine is ſimple, a ſingle man turns theſe 
1 by ANN little cog in which they catch, 
1 by Aae "wh in motion by the handle, communicate 
The 8 to eight windles, or reels, or even more, 
ins to the largeneſs of the machine; on the flights 
arme whereof the ſilk is wound from off two rows of 
bobbins placed on each ſide rhe machine, each 1 
height of one of the two wheels in the centre. 10 e 
bobbins bave their motion by means of leathern thongs, 
whick bear on little cylinders of wood that ſupport 12 
and turn at length on the two wheels at the centre; fo 
that the lk on each bobbin twiſts as it winds, and forms 
s ſeparate ſkain. , 
by wore wheel moves to hundred of theſe bobbins, 
over which a ſingle perſon is ſufficient to inſpect, to put 
new bobbias or ſpools in lieu of thoſe diſcharged of their 
61k, 2nd to knot the ends when they break. See Wix p- 
6 / filk. 
Hed in Arithmetic, the number of ten hundred thou- 
ſand; or a thouſand times a thouſand. : 
ot by A million of GOLD, or million of money, 1s ſometimes un- 
but, derſtood of a Millan of pounds; and ſomctimes of a 
f the illian of crowns. 
ales Mn tio bank. See BANK. ; 
I be. MILLMO TH, in Natural Hiſtery, the name of an inſect 
approaching to the nature of the beetle, but having no 
th n ſheath wings. It is common in the abodes of millers and 
much bakers, and other perſons who deal in meal. 
the! MILPHOSIS, uu e, a Greek word uſed by the ancient 


gland, medical writers, as a name of the diſcaſe of the eyelids, 


their m 


Mons, come red and tumid. 


es3 It MILL REE, or MiLLE-RAx, a Portugveſe gold coin, cur- 


fit in rent for ſomeu hat more than the Spanith piſtole. 


Yo. lf The mill-rre is thus called, as conſiſting of a thouſand 
=L REES. It is alſo called a St. Stephen, from the figure of 


fubng that martyr impreſſed thereon, 


t with "They have alſo a mill-ree of the little croſs, which in 
gs an! reality is only half the former; and whoſe value is that 


id di» chiefly uſed in computations. See Coin. 
till it MILOHY OID AUS. See MyYLonvonne=vUus. 
et the MILT, in Aratomy, a popular name for the sI. H EN. 


Extra» 
ulceri- whitiſh juice reſembling milk. 


ey ve The mi/t is properly the ſeed, or ſpermatic part of the 


Boe male ſiſh. 


The milt of a carp is reckoned a choice bit. 


pets It conſiſts of two long whitiſh irregular bodies, each in- 


t hath 
it; the 


by which the hairs fall off from them, and the edges be- 


Mitt, or MELT, in Natural Hiſtory, the ſoft RoE in 
fiſhes ; thus called becauſe it yields, by expreſſion, a 


MIN 


exceeding the number of mankind, even though we were 
to ſuppoſe the whole earth as populous as Holland. See 
Philoſophical Collections, p. 4. See Fecundity of Fish. 


MILLIARTS 2 ds, herpes, terms. See the ſeveral | Mit, T waſte, or CETERACH aſplenium, in Botany, a plant 


nearly allied to the fern ; being, in the Linnzan ſyitem, 

a genus of the cryptogamia filices claſs. The leaves are 
notched toward the ſide and downy ; having a ſquamous 
duſt, in which, by the help of a microſcope, mem- 
branous capſulz, or ſeed pods, lying cloſe to one an- 
other, are perceived ; every one furnithed with a little 
round rope, which, by its conſtruction, opening the fruit 
into two parts, pours forth certain very ſmall ſeeds; the 
root is fibrous. It grows upon old, ſhady, moiſt walls, 
in many parts of England; but it is rarely cultivated. = 
Linnzus reckons twenty ſpecies. 

The leaves are recommended as a pectoral ſimilar to 
maidenhair; to which they have been frequently joined 
in infuſions and apozems ; and likewiſe as an aperient 
in obſtructions of the viſcera. They poſſeſs likewiſe a 
diuretic virtue, and appear to gently carry off ſang, 
cleanſe the kidneys, and allay pains in the urinary paſ- 
ſages. The way of uſing them is to drink infuſions of 
them in the morning, as tea, with the addition of ſuch 
other medicines as particular caſes may require. See 
CETFRACH. | j 
MILTOS, in the Natural Hiftery of the Ancients, the name 
of what we call reddle, a red carth of the ochreous kind, 
uſed in painting. The Greeks uſed the word in a leſs 
determinate ſenſe, and called all the red earths by this 
name, with adjeCtives derived from the names of the 
places where they were found, &c. to denote their dif- 
ferences. See ReDpi.e. 

MILVAGO, in [chthyelogy, a name given by Geſner and 
ſome others, to a fiſh called by authors in general milvus 
and cuculus, and by ſome lucerna, and the FLYING . 
It is a ſpecies of the TRIGLA, and is called, by Artedi, 
the trigla with a ſnout biſid at the extremity, and the ſide- 
lines forked near the tail, 

MILUS, ua, a name given by tbe Greek writers. to a 
plant uſed in garlands, and ſometimes to a tree. Theo- 
phraſtus evidently uſes it as the name of a tree, and 
Crato as that of a garland-herb. 

MILVUS, in 7chthyology. See FLyixG . 

M:irt.vus, in Ornithology, See KITE, and Buzz ARD. 
MIME, Mimus, a term in the ancient comedy, ſignifying 
a BUFFOON, or mimic, who acted by poſtures ſuitable 
to the perſon or ſubje& he repreſented. 

The word comes from the Greek , imitater; form- 
ed of unutourt, I imitate, The ſame comedians were 
alſo ſometimes called prrtomimes, becauſe of their coun- 
terfeiting all manner of poſtures and geſtures. 
MIMESTS, ius, in hetoric, a figure, whereby the 
words, geſtures, ſpeech, actions, &c. of another perſon 
are imitated. Sce IMITATION. 

MIMOSA, in Botany. See SENSITIVE plant. 
MIMULUS, in Bztany, CYNorHyNElUM, or MONKEY 
FLowER, a genus of the didynamia angicſpermia claſs, 
It characters are theſe : the flower has a quadridented, 
priſmatic, permanent empalement; it is of the lip or 
ringent kind, whoſe brim is divided into two lips; the 
upper lip is erect, divided at the top into two parts; the 
lower lip is broad and trifid, the middle ſcgment being 
the leaſt, the palate convex and biſid; it has four lender 
ſtamina, two longer than the other, terminated by biſid 
kidney-ſhaped ſummits ; and a conical germen, which 
turns to an oval capſule, with two cells, filled with 


cluded in a very thin fine membrane. M. Petit con-] ſmall ſeeds. Miller mentions only one ſpecies, which 
iders theſe as the teſticles of the fiſh wherein the ſeed | grows natmally in moiit grounds in North America. — 


i theſ is preſerved: the lower part, next the anus, he takes for | Linnæus enumerates two ſpecies. 


nt, but 
mite; | 

Viral | 1101733, P. 291. 

19 tuo 

he gel- 
in tie 

long !2 


the veſiculze ſeminales. Vide Mem. Acad. R. Scien. MIMUSOFS, in Botany, a genus of the offandria monegy- 


nia claſs. Its charaCters arc, that the empalement is 


In the mlt of a living cod-fiſh there are ſuch incredible compoſed of eight leaves; that the flower has ſixteen 
numbers of thoſe ſmall animalcules ſound in the male- petals ; and that the fruit is an acuminated drupe. — 
ſeed of all animals, that in a drop of the juice of it, no There are two ſpecies. | 

more in quantity than a (ſmall grain of ſand, there are MINA, wura. The Aitic mina was either nummary or 
contained more than ten thouſand of them; and, con-] ponderai; in the firſt acceptation it was the ſixtietn 
idering how many ſuch quantities there are in the whole | part of a talent, and contained a hundred drachmæ, or 


= mit of one ſuch fiſh, it is not exceeding the bounds | denarii, amounting in our coin to three pounds four 
U .* * * * 2 1 

b 5 of truth to affirm, that there are more animals in one ſhillings and ſeven pence. Mina, conſideted as a weight, 

e Lv 


mult of it, 
þr:yes 


ng 80f mantic ſuch 


than there are living men at one time upon | was alſo divided into a hundred diachmæ. See DRacu— 
© whole face of the earth. However ſtrange and ro- | MA, and DENnaR1Us. 
a conjecture may appear at firit ſight, a] Mia was allo a medicinal weight, conſiſting of ſixteen 


$4 $ 0 1 * — * . . . . ; 
100 erious conſideration, and calculation, will make it ap- Roman ounces, anſwering to our avoirdupois pound, as 


It; 
, * Pear very plain. 
uit ! mentioned 


An hundred ſuch grains of ſand as here [| appears by Dioſcorides aud Galen, and Cleopatra in Co- 
„vill make about an inch in length; there- | meticis. 


Be "a in 2 cubic inch there will be a million of ſuch | There was alſo another mina more lately introducgd, 
NN 


ands. 


90 8 which conſiſted of 124 ounces. See ColN and VV EIGHT. 
4 0 milt of one of theſe fiſhes is frequently about the | MINAGNGHINIM, a pulſatile inſtrument of muſic, a- 
e gur hin be of e cubic inches, it mult therefore con-] mong the Hebrews, which was a ſquare table of wood, 

| een mi 


1 
Qed fot 


; nds; and 
lie hee 


vie Quanti 


nillions of quantitics as big as one of theſe fitted with a handle; over this table was ſtretched an 
if there be ten thouſand animals in each of | iron chain, or hempen cord, paſſing through balls of 
ties, there muſt be, in the whole, a hundred | wood or braſs, which ſtruck againtt the table, when the 


Ties ty thouſand millions: which is a number valtly | inſtrament was ſhook, and occaſioned a clear ſound, 


4 which 


1 
1 
4 
1 
f 


which might be heard at a great diſtance. See Kircher's 
figure of it, in Tab. Muſic, fig. 9. 
MINCA, a name given by the ancients to a very coarſe and 
bad kind of myrrh. 
MINCHA, in the Jewi/> Cuſtoms, offerings of meal, cakes, 
or biſcuits, made in the temple of the Lord. The Se- 
venty have ſometimes preſerved this word in their tranſ- 
lation; but inſtead of mincha they read manaa, which 
doubtleſs was the received pronunciation in their time. 
We find manaa in the ſame ſenſe, in Baruch i. 10. Levit. 
ji. 3 &c. See the Greek of Jerem. xvii. 26. Dan. ii. 
46. 2 Kings viii. 5, 9. xvii. 7. XX. 12. 2 Chron. vii. 7. 
Nehem. xiii. 5, 9. &c. Calmet. Dict. Bibl. 
MIND, mens, denotes a thinking or undetſtanding being. 
See SPIRIT. 
Philoſophers generally allow three kinds of minds, viz. 
God, angels, and the e foul. For a thinking being 
muſt either be finite or infinite : if infinite, it is God; 
and if finite, it is either joined with a human body, or 
not; if the latter, it is an angel; if the former, a / u. 
The human mind is properly defined a thinking rational 
ſubſtance : by thinking, it is diſtinguiſhed from body; 
and by 1 * from God and angels, who are ſup- 
E to ſee and know things intuitively, without the 
elp of deduction and diſcourſe. 
Mix p, affeftion of the. Sec AFFECTION, 
MINDERERI /prritvs. See VINEGAR. 
MINE, in Natural Hi/tory, a place under ground, where 
metals, minerals, or even precious ſtones, are dug up. 
As, therefore, the matter dug out of mines is various; 
the mines themſelves acquire various denominations z as 
gold-mines, filver-mines, copper-mines, tron-mines, diamoud- 
mines, ſalt- mines, mines of antimony, of alum, &c. 
For geld and Alt er-pines, the richeſt and moſt celebrated 
are thoſe of Peru and Chili, in America. [ron-mrnes are 
more abundant in Europe than elſewhere. Copper-mines 
are chiefly found in Sweden, Denmark, and England. 
Lead and tin-mines abound moſt in England and Wales. 
Ouick/ilver-mines in Hungary and Spain. Diamond- 
mines in the Eaſt Indies, and in the Brafils. Salt-mines 
in Poland, &c. 
Metallic mines are chiefly found in mountains; though 
the reaſon thereof does not appear. It is probable, 
plains may abound as much therewith, would people dig 
deep enough. But plains are commonly cultivated; and 
beſide, the water will ſcarce allow them to be dug. Add, 
that the metallic veins always run either horizontal or 
oblique ; and for that reaſon are eaſieſt found on the 
ſides of eminences. See LoD, TRAINING, &c. 
There are ſome mines wherein the metals are found at 
their firſt opening very crude and imperfect; which yet, 
in time, grow ripe and rich. Alonſo Barba relates, that 
in Potoſi, ſtones have frequently been at firſt thrown 
aſide, as not containing any thing conſiderable of metal; 
and yet have been found many years afterwards exceed- 
ing full thereof. Ceſalpinus afſures us, that earths, 
- which before yielded no metal at all, ſometimes became 
very fertile veins. In an ifland of the Tyrrhene ſea, af- 
ter the iron mines have been exhauſted, they ſtop them 
up about ten years; at the end whereof, it is ſaid, they 


find them as rich as before: many of theſe facts, houw- 


ever, are but ſlightly atteſted. For the formation of mi- 
neral and metallic matters in mines, ſee MINER AL, 


The king by his prerogative hath all mines of gold and 


filver to make money; and where gold and ſilver ih mznes 
is of greater value, which are called royal mines. But 
by ſtatute no mines of copper or tin ſhall be adjudged a 
royal mine, though ſilver be extracted. 1 W. & M. c. 
o. And perſons having mines of copper, tin, lead, &c. 
1all enjoy the ſame, although claimed to be royal mines; 
but the king may have the ore (except in Devon and 
Cornwall) paying to the owners of the mines, within 
thirty days after it ſhall be raiſed, and before removed, 
16/. per ton for copper-ore waſhed, and made merchant- 
able; for lead-ore 9g/. per ton; tin or iron, 40s. &c. 
Stat. 5 W. & M. c. 6. If any perſon maliciouſly ſet on 
fire any mine, or pit of coal, he ſhall ſuffer death as a 
felon, by ſtat. 10 Geo. II. c. 32. Stealing ore out of 
mines is no larceny, except only thoſe of black-lead, the 
ſtealing ore out of which is felony without benefit of 
clergy, by 25 Geo. II. c. 10. 
Mixt-adventurers, company of, had its firſt riſe about the 
= 1690, when certain mines of lead and copper were 
ound in South Wales, which were divided by the pro- 
prietors into twenty-four ſhares; and in 1693 ſubdivided 
into four thouſand and eight ſhares, for the term of 
twenty-two years and a half; to which term five years 
more were added in 1698, and the affairs of the com- 
pany regulated by a new conſtitution. In 1704, queen 
Anne granted a charter of incorporation to this company ; 
in conſequence of which ſeveral new ſhares were added, 
ſo that the whole number amounted to fix thouſand and 


Mixx, in the Art of Mar, denotes a ſubterraneouz FP 


Mixes, h:/7-ry of. It is obſerved by writers on this ſch. 


attack of Serezanella, a town belonging to F! 


MIN 


twelve. However, the intereſts of this corpora 

ſo ill managed, that the proprietors and — 
tioned parliament in 1710, and a committee of the | 
of commons was appointed to enquire into its ſt 0 
reſult of the enquiry was a cenſure on the Nies ſt 
nagers; and though, in 1711, a law wag paſſed? a» 
better regulation of the company, and the relief 42 


creditors and proprietors, nothing could 0 the 
ſinking. 5 e preſerve i ſro, 


or paſſage dug under the wall or rampart of a for's... 
tion intended to be blown up by gunpowde een 

; r, 
The paſſage of a mine leading to the powder is called 
GALLERY. Theſe paſſages or galleries made with & 
fortification, before the place is attacked, and "Wray 2 
leveral branches are carried to different places oY 
nerally four feet wide, and five feet high, Mar whey . 
is ſupported from falling in by arches and walls pws 
are to ſerve for a conhderable time; but 1 
to be uſed in a ſhort time, the galleries are only. A. 
three feet wide and five high, and the earth is ive: 
with wooden frames or props. When the gallery is g. 
ried on to the place where the powder is to be ey 
called the CHAMBER, the miners make this generally 
a cubical form, large enough to hold the wooden ho, 
which contains the powder neceflary for the charge th 
box is lined with ſtraw and fand-bags, to Pa 4 1 
powder from contrading any dampneſs. The chande 
is funk ſomewhat lower than the gallery, unleſs the k. 
ſieged can raiſe the water in the ditch, and incommots 
the gallery; in which caſe the chamber is made hide 
than the gallery, that the water may not be let in m 
ſpoil the mine. The line, drawn from the center of , 
ſpace containing the powder, perpendicular to the nearch 
ſurface, is called the line of leaſt reſiſtance; the dit or 
hole, made by a mine when ſprung, is called the exca:s 
tien. The fire is conveyed to the mines by a pipe or hoſe 
made of coarſe cloth, whoſe diameter is about an inch 
and a half, called ſauciſſan, extending from the chamber 
to the entrance of the gallery, to the end of which! 
fixed a match, that the miner who ſets fire to it mr 
have time to retire before it reaches the chamber, ln 
order to prevent the powder from becoming damp, the 
ſauciſſon is laid in a {mall trough, called auget, with ſtray 
in it, and round the ſauciſflon, with a wooden core! 
nailed upon it. There are various kinds of mines, which 
acquire different names; as royal mines, ſerpentine nu, 
forked mines, as their paſſages are ſtrait, oblique, wins 
ing, &c. The mines made by the beſiegers in the attack 
of a place are ſimply called mines, and thoſe made by 
the beſieged couNTtR-mines. They are both made i 
the ſame manner, and for the like purpoſes, viz. to los 
up their enemies and their works; only the principal g:l- 
leries and mines of the beſieged are uſually made beſore 
the town is beſieged. The beſieged generally make a 
great many ſmall Mines under the glacis, of about fi, 
ſeven, or eight feet deep under ground, which are cad 
Fougaſſes or fougades. They make likewiſe another lor 
called - wy or caiſſons, which are a kind of wooden 
boxes three or ſour feet long, and a foot or eighteen 
inches wide, which they bury four, five, or fix feet u. 
2 the glacis, and about four yards diſtant from ci 
other. 


ſupports] 


ject, that Mine s were in uſe long before the invention c! 
gunpowder ; for the ancients made galleries or ſult 
neous paſſages under the walls of places, and ſupportes 
them with ſtrong props; filling the interval with 2! kinds 
of combuſtibles, which being ſet on fire burnt thei 
props, and, the walls being no longer ſuppontec, fe. 
whereby a breach was made. The belieged allo mi? 
uſe of ſimilar paſſages from the town under the belicges 
machines, with which they battered the walls, in o 
to deſtroy them. But the art of mining has rec" 
great improvements ſince the invention of gunpov®®! 
The firſt mines which we read of, ſince the diſcover! 
gunpowder, were uſed, in 1487, by the Genoele, a: 
oren 
however, as theſe failed, they were neglected for on 
ſiderable time. The firſt ſucceſsful application © 0 
blowing of mines in ſieges was in the kingdom of * 
in the year 15033 when Pietro de Navarre by this Hes 
poſſeſſed himfelf of a fort garriſoned by the French. , 
the firlt celebrated uſe of theſe mines in oppoling 
progreſs of the beſiegers was in the years 160% U. 
1678, at the ſiege of Candia; though they had be,, 
ten practiſed in the defence of places before, 1 5 
memorable manner; for by the aſſiſtance of ths, 
tion principally, the cityof Candia kept the whole e, 
of the Ottoman empire at bay far three heat“ _ 
ſively. Since that time the advantage of count, 
have been better underſtood. The laſt eminent a 
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1. orort utility was in the defence of Turin, in 
of theit g 7 effetually were the beliegers traverſed 
1700 3 = t, aſter near four months of open trenches, 
theredſ * mo in the poſſeſſion of more than the counter- 
they e then, eleven pieces of their cannon were 
ag 5 by the defendants but three or four days velore 

ow . 

the _ _— 15D on mines was the celebrated M. 
The 155 gre ſucceeded by M. de Valliere, one ol 
| Yauvan K avalters in the art of mining; who, uniting 
the on? | oy 1 jment; diſcovered, by meaſuring ſeve— 
theory ”_— ' 1 that the pit or hole made in the earth, 
r . ſprung, was not an inverted cone (Tab. 
on F wei foations fir. 49.) nor a fruttum of a cone 
\ 2 ; 0.) 25 Vauban and others had ſuppoſed, but nearly 
4 * loi (fo. 51.); and his tables were computed 
0 85 AT that figure. It has been generall admitted 
eee that the diameter of the pit or boſe made by 
a was always twice the line of the leaſt refiltance, 
and that this diameter ſhould never excced this propor- 
tion. But M. Belidor undertook to remove this pteju- 
dice ; and however generally it may {till prevail, he ſeema 
to have proved by many experiments, which have 2 
been repeated by others, that the diameter of the hole 
made by a mime may be increaſed to any length in regard 

to the depth of the M )ẽỹ . : 
Myxts, theory of. The eſtimation of the proper quantity 
of powder with which a mine is to be loaded in any kind 
of ſoil, or at any depth under ground, in order to pro- 
duct any propoſed effect, is the moſt difficult part of the 
whole art of mining. This depends not only on the 
quintity of earth to be blown up, but likewiſe on the te- 
nacity of the different ſoils in which the mines are made. 
The quantity of earth to be raiſed depends on the figure 
of the excavation; for if this is known, the ſolid con- 
tent may be determined by geometry; and by weighing 
exactly a cubic foot of that ſoil, we can eaſily diſcover 
what weight is to be raiſed; and by knowing what quan- 
tity of powder is required to raiſe a certain weight, the 
tevacity of the parts may alſo be had, by making a me 
ſo as to produce a good effect; and ſubtracting the quan- 
tity of powder, neceſſary to raiſe the weight of the fo]: 
from the charge of the mine, the remainder would be the 
quantity neceflary to overcome the tenacity. It is, how- 
ever, diſputed, as we have already obſerved, what the 
figure of the excavation is: it was at firſt imagined to 
be an inverted cone, as AC B (Hg. 49.) whole vertex is 
in the center of the chamber, and the radius of its baſe 
AP equal to its axis CD; but this being found to allow 
too ſmall a charge, it was next ſuppoſed to be a fruſtum 
of a cone, as AE FB (fig. 50.) whoſe lefſer baſe EF is 
equal to the line CD of leaſt reſiſtance, and the greater 
AB equal to twice that line. On this laſt ſuppolition, 
ſaid to be confirmed by the experiments of M. Maigrigny, 
under M. Vauban, near Tournay, miners have computed 
their tables of the quantities of powder neccllary for 

charging mines at different depths. 

However, M. Belidor diſputed the concluſions of Mai— 
gigny.z whoſe experiments were examined by direction 
of the chief commander of the artillery of La Vere, in the 
conſtruction of more than a hundred and fifty mixes be- 
tween the years 1725 and 1730. In the courſe of this 
enquiry, ſeven mines were made, whoſe line of leaſt re- 
ſiſtance was ten feet, and loaded wich the ſollow ing quan— 
tunes of powder, viz. the firſt wich 1 20h; the fecond 
with 16ofh ; the third with 20015 ; the fourth with 
240Þ 3 the fifth with 280 5; the ſixth with 320d ; 
and the ſeventh with 360f5. Theſe mines being ſprung 
one alter another, and their excavations examined, the 
diameters of their baſes were ſound to be as follow: that 
of the firſt 225 feet; the ſecond, 26 feet; the third, 29 
3 the fourth, 314 feet; the fifth, 334 ſeet; the 
th, 36 feet; and the ſeventh, 38 feet. Theſe expe- 
ments invalidated the prineiples of Maigrigny; never- 
7 miners have ſtill doubted, whether the diameter 
line Ci can be made greater than double the 
bea. alen one, or whether the excavation itſell 
be me li , a well or pit when overcharged. As 
by M. de U ow of the excavation, this was dilcovered 
he es Tow and aſcertained by others after him, 
ing the LE * paraboloid, as AEB . 51.) hav- 
ko 3 hr => powder or charge in the focus C, 
ho * 2 CG, AB the diameter, and 
though the f on * uller, however, obſerves, that, 
quantity of 12 e et, e excavation is a paraboloid, the 
7 the part A . be blown up ſhould be eſtimated 
through the ſocu » Cut off by a plane LM, palling 
the horizon An 2 C of the chamber, parallel to 
I the force of 5 e other part LEM being occaſioned 
© ſays, the 10 powder preſſing downwards ; becauſe, 
dhe Exploſion of gunpowder, acting on all ſides 


alike | 
LW Nate the folid under the chamber from 
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L to M, by its preſſure downwards, ſo long as it preſſes 
the earth above LM upwards ; and it cannot be ſaid, 
that any particle of earth under the horizontal line LM 
can be drove upwards. In order to find the content of 
this folid, let E KEC of P, or the parameter; and 
it appears from the well known properties of the paRa- 
BOL a, that AD*=>EDxXP; LM=P; and CA=KD. 
And intheright-angledtriangle CDA, CD* + DA*=CA* 
=KD?; and, therefore, VCD TDA = KD; whence, 
if CD and DA are given, the line KD, and conſe- 
quently CK, or its equal CL, will be known; and, 
therefore, if the line of leaſt reſiſtance CD, and the ta- 
d1us DA of the baſe are given, the parameter may be 
lound. Moreover, the ſolid content ot the PARABEOLOID 
is equal to half the cylinder of the ſame baſe and alti- 
tude; if r expreſſes half the circumference, whoſe ra- 
dius is unity; i. e. if 21.57; then, becauſe 1: 27, 
or the radius to the circumference as the ſquares of the 
radii CL, DA, are to the areas of their circles; we 
have rEDx AD for the ſolid content of AEB, and 
r ECxCL* for the ſolid LEM; tnerefore their differ 
ence rpED x AD*—r EC RCL, will exprefs the :olid 
required. But if P expreſſes the parameter LM, then 


will PX EDA D', and Px CE=CL?, and theſe va- 


lues ſubſtituted in the expreſſion of the ſolid, give r P x 
ED*—r PxEC*: or, becauſe ED = EC+CD, and 
KD=CD+2EC, we ſhall have this expreſſion reduced 
tor PxCDxKD. But as „ is a conſtant number, it 
may be neglected in comparing the ſolids ; and then PX 
CDxKD, will be the expreſſion of the ſolid. And 
when two excarations are compared together, which have 
the ſame line of leaſt reſiſtance C D, the ſolid will be ex- 
preſſed by the reQtangle PKD. Hence if this ſolid, or 
the quantity of earth to be raiſed, and the line CD of 
the leaſt reſiſtance be given, the parameter P may be 
found; and having the parameter and the line CD, the 
equation Px ED= AD), wil! give the radius AD of the 
baſe. For if CD Sr, and the given ſolid ALMB=a, 
then, becauſe CES FP, the expreſſion Px CD x KD, 
will give Pc x4P+c=a, or PP:+2Pcc=2a, and 


PP+2Pc ===, to which adding cc, we ſhall have 


PP+2cP+cc = een and P+c = 8 cc. 
c c 


In comparing mines together, which have the ſame line 


of lealt reſiſtance, the rectangle Px KD, gives PP + 


2cP=2 a, to which adding c, we ſhall have PP+2cP 
+cc=2a+cc, whole ſquare root is P+c = V2 a+cc. 
By means of theſe equations, all the different problems 
relating to mines are eaſily ſolved, on the ſuppoſition, that 
the forces of powder are proportional to their quantities, 
and, therefore, the charges alſo proportional to the quan- 
tities of earth to be raiſed in the fame ſort of ſoil, i. e. 
in goil of the ſame denũty and tenacity. Some writers, 
however, aflert, that the claſtic force of powder is greater, 
in proportion, in larger quantities than in ſmall ones, 
which Mir. Muller denies ; and M. Belidor gives another 
reaſon for diminiſhing the charges of mines, as the carth 
to be raiſed incteaſes; which is, that not only the weight 
of the earth to be raiſed is to be conſidered, but likewiſe 
the preſlure of the atmoſphere over the ſurface of the 
excavation, which preſſure is as the baſes of the excava- 
tion, and theſe as the ſquares of the diameters; whereas 
the weights of ſimilar ſolids are as the cubes of theſe 
diameters ; and, therefore, this preſſure being leſs, in 
proportion, in larger bodies than in ſmaller, the charges 
ought rather to be lefiencd in large mines than in the 
mall. But this reaſoning ſcems to be contradicted by 
experiments. 

In order to know the quantity of powder neceſſary for 
blowing up a mine in a particular ſoii, ſeveral mines are to 
be made in it, having their lines of lealt reſiſtance cqual, 
but loaded with different quantities of powder, till one 
is found to have the deſired etfect. When this is found, 
the diameter of its baſe mult be meaſured with the greateſt 
accuracy, and likewiſe the line of leaſt reſiſtance ; and 
when theſe lines are determined, the parameter P of the 


parabola is found by the equation K D V AD? +CD*; 
and, having the parameter given, the quantity of earth 
or ſolid is tound by the foiid Px CD « KD, or by the 
rectangle Px RD, as the lines of laſt rehitance are qiſ- 
ferent or the ſame. This ſolid, and the charge of the 
mine, Will ſerve to find the effect of any other mine made 
in the {ame foil when the charge is given; or to deter- 
mine the charge, ſo that the diameter of the baſe ſhall be 
of any given length, by means of the equation Px ED 
=AD*. The ſame bring performed in all the different 
ſoils, which generally occur in making mines, will ſerve 
to make mines of any depth, or placed in any toil. 

The mines divide the different tvil into five ipecies. 
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| Mixt earth requires 18 pounds per toiſe. 


ſiſtance is here always the ſame, gives 10.32 * 15.16 = 
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1. looſe earth or ſand. | 
2. common middling light ſoil. 
3. U into « loom or ſtrong ſoil. 


4 potters clay, or ſtiff ſoil. 
- clay mixt with ſtones. 
8. at kind of maſonry. 


Tt has been found, that a cubic foot of the firſt weighs 
951; of the ſecond, 1243 of the third, 126; of the 
fourth, 1353 and 160 of the fifth. But as to maſonry, 
it 8 determined to any degree of exactneſs, as 
depending on the different kinds of ſtones or bricks of 
which they are made. ; 

It is pretended, that there are nine pounds of powder tc. 
. — to raiſe a cubic toiſe of the firſi kind; 11 of the 


econd; 13 of the third; 15 of the fourth; 18 of the | 


fifth; and 20 or 25 to raile a cubic toiſe of maſonry 
above ground; and 35 or 40 for raiſing the ſame quan- 
tity under ground. ; a 

Theſe are the French weights and meaſures, which voug 
reduced into Engliſh, give 8 b of powder for the fir 

kind of ſoil; 9.8 for the ſecond; 11.6 for the third; 
13-4 for the fourth; 16 for the fifth; 18 or 22.3 for the 


maſonry above ground ; and 31 or 35 for raiſing the fame | 


quantity under ground. 

In the ſecond volume of M. Vauban's Attack and Defence 
of Places, he ſays, that the following rules never fail. 
A cubic toiſe of common earth requires 14 pounds of 
powder to be raiſed. : : 
Stiff ſand or loom, which may be dug without being 
ſupported, requires 17 pounds per toiſe. 


Potters clay or tiff ſoil, 19 pounds per toiſe. 

Fat or ſtiff earth mixt with pebble ſtone, 2216. 

Wet ſand, which cannot be dug without being ſupport- 

ed, 15th. 

py baſs rates of Mr. Vauban make therefore the charges 
reater than thoſe of later miners. 2, 

Dar this is a matter which muſt be decided by experi- 

ments; and when theſe are made with ſuſhcient exact- 

neſs, it will be eaſy to find the proper charge of a mine, 

ſo as the diameter of its baſe be of any given length; or 


when that length is given, to determine the charge re- 
quired. E. g. Let it be required to find the diameter of 


a mine made in the ſecond ſort of ſoil; which being 


loaded with 100t of powder, ſay, if 11 pounds raiſe a 
cubic toiſe, or 216 cubic feet of earth, how much will 
raiſe 100th ; the fourth term, which is 1964, will be 
Sa; and 24g 3928; and ſuppoſing the line of leaſt re- 
ſiſtance CD to be 10 feet, then will c=10; hence the 


equation c+P=V 27 þcc, will give c+P =V 402.8 
a 


= 20; or P=10, and EC=4{P=2.5:ED= 12.5; 
whence the equation PXED = AD, gives 10X12.5 


==125=AD*, or AD=11.2 nearly. 

But to ſhew how far this theory agrees with the experi- 
ments mentioned before, we may ſuppoſe the firſt to be 
true, and from thence proceed to find what the diameters 
of the baſes of the others will be. All the lines of leaſt 
reſiſtances of theſe mines were ten feet each, the dia- 
meter of the baſe of the firſt mine was found to be 225 feet; 
ſo that AD is = 11.33. or = 11.4. CD = 10; theſe 
values being ſubſtituted in the equation K D = 
VTD* + AD), will give KD = V229.96 = 15.16; and 
2KC=P= 10.32; hence theſe values being ſubſtituted 
in the rectangle Px KD, becauſe the line of leaſt re- 


156.5, for the ſolid, which muſt be remembered, becauſe 
it is the ſtandard number whereby the other ſolids are 
determined. | 
Now if 120th gives 156.5, how much gives the charge | 
100 fh of the ſecond for its ſolid, the fourth term gives 
208.* = a, and 2a= 417+; this value, as well as that 
of c=10, being ſubſtituted in P+c= V2 acc, gives 
P+c=V519.4=22.7; hence P=12.7, ECT P;. a, 
and ED=13.2. Now theſe values being ſubſtituted in 
P>xED = AD)", give AU* = 167.64, and AD = 13 
nearly; and as AB has been found by meaſurement to 
be about 26, it ſhews that this computation anſwers veiy 
nearly the experiment. 

If as the charge 120 of the firſt is to the charge 200 of 
the third, ſo is the ſolid 156.5 of the firlt to the ſolid of 
the third; we ſhall have a = 260.84, or 24=521.68; 


and as c=10, the equation P+c = V 2a+cec gives P+c 
= „21.68 = 24.93 nearly; hence P = 14.93, 4 PD 
EC = 3-73, and ED = 13.73; theſe values being ſub- 
ſtituted in PX ED = AD*, give AD = 14.32, and 
AB = 28.64 ; which anſwers nearly the experiment; it 
was found that A B == 29 nearly. 

If we proceed thus with regard to the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 


7th experiments, we ſhall find the diameters of the baſe 


to be as follows: that of the 4th, 31.2 
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33-23 the 6th, 35.3; and that of the 
anſwers pretty near the experiments, 


In this method of conſtructing mine, 
be made, whatever be the line of 
making this line ſmall, and loading the 
powder, the inconvenience of a large ex 
affords lodgment to the beſiegers, 
the ſhafts and galleries are ſodner ma 
may be placed under one another, 
ſpot of ground may be blown up ſey 
It it were required to make a mine 
ſoil as that in which the ſeven ex 
before were made, ſo that the line 
ſhall be equal to the radius of the baſe 

feet, and to find the quantity of powder 


charge. 
Becauſe AD = CD = 10, the e 


VAD*+ CD), will give KD = V 


200=1 
P = 8.28; theſe values being ſubſtituted ! 


the b 


tiplied by rx 10; 


ſoils. Bur the 


ve 117 neatly, for the ſolid ; they ff. 
olid 150.5, of the firſt experi age og 
117, ſo is the charge 120 to the c 
be 90 it nearly. But if it was req 
tity of powder neceſſary to raiſe a cubic fat 
cubic feet of this ſoil; then becauſe CD— 
neglected in the ſolid 156.5, of the firſt 
likewiſe the ratio r, therefore the 


reſi 


it, 37.4; which 


, any Opening My 
ſtance * ! 


» and b 


mine with e: 
excaration, u 
1s avoided: beid.. 
de, and ſeverll , 
by which the * 
eral times, ” 
in the ſam 
periments m 
of the leaſt reliftzngs 
and each of 8 
neceſſary for 2 


e ſort ef 
entiortg 


quation K j 
414; hence 


nPyky, 


v fay, 23 


ment, is to the ! i 
barge required, it gi! 
uncd to hr 


hom, or 276 
10 las deen 
t experiment, 
Uantity mu 1 
lied or becauſe wry bs reg wy 
will give 2457; then if we ſay, 
of powder, how much will 216 
term, which is 10.56, 


5.77 . ich 


as 2457 requires 12055 
require; and the four h 


; will be the number f ust. 
From whence it appears, that the ſoil, in which thele ex. 
periments were made, was a light fort of foil, ſomes by 
lighter than that which is taken by the miners for the l. 
cond tort. ns 
M. De Valliere ſuppoſes, in his table, inſerted b-\ay 
that a mine, whoſe line of leaſt refiltance and rad 
the baſe are each ten feet, requires 942 60 ſor its chirze 
Now, if it be required to find what kind of fei! the 
mines are made in, by ſubſtituting the number for Cl) 
AD, in the equation KD NADA CD, we 6! 
have KD = V200= 14.14, and P=8.28; now tt 
values being ſubſtituted in + PxCDxKD, we ful 
have 15.7 x8.28X14.14=1838 ; then it we ſay, as 154 
is to 934, ſo is 216 to 11. This fourth term will expre; 
the number of pounds of powder required to raiſc a cub 
fathom of the ſame ſort of ſoil, which thercſorc is the 
ſecond ſort. 
The preceding computations have been made of French 
weights and meaſures, to ſhew how nearly the ſoregoin! 
theory agrees with the experiments madc at La Fere, | 
remains now to apply it to our own weights and n 4 
ſures ; becauſe eight pounds of powder will raile a cu. 
fathom of earth of the firſt ſort; if we ſay a cube 
thom, or 216 cubic feet is to eight pounds, as 1838 wu: 
feet is to 68.074 pounds, this fourth term will be the 
charge of a mine, whoſe line of 1eſiſtance is ten fect i 
well as the radius of the baſe : in the ſame manner a! 
found the 2 of the ſame mine in the teſt of tte 


orteſt way of computing tables 1s to 1. 


tract the logarithm of 216 from that of 1835, which 
gives 9298917 z now if to this logarithm we add thoſe c 
8, 9.8, 11.6, 13.4, 16; the weight of the power tt 
quired to raiſe a cubic tathom of the different lei, tou: 
before ; we ſhall have 19 83298, 2* 92112, 3* 9343 
14301, for the logarithms of the cha“ 
of a Mine whole line of leait refiſtance is 10 ſcet, ani 
diameter of the baſe 20. 
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. jon the radii of the baſes being always 
. — leaſt reſiſtances, the hella ra ſimi- 
. fore are to one another as the cubes of their 

that is, as the cubes of the lines ot lealt reſiſtances. 
2 taking any one of the charges to be true, the 
” N in be found by ſaying, as the cube of the axis 
3 charge is given is to its charge, ſo is the cube of 
as of any other ine to its charge. | 
3 "ample, let the charge 934 of the me, whole line 
171 reſiſtance is 10 feet, be given; and it be re- 
pa 0 to find the charge of any other mine whole line 

f leaſt reſiſtance is given, ſuppoſe 15: then ſay, as the 
x be looo of 10 is to the cube 3375 of 15, fo is the 
*þ e 934 to the charge required, which is 316.4, or 
: * 12-44 8 6 ounces, which is 2 ounces more than in 
ze table. In the ſame manner is found the charge of a 
mine whoſe line of leaſt reſiſtance is 203 or becauſe 20 
is double of 10, the cube of 20 will be octuple the cube 
of 10; and therefore 8 oA, or 759 pounds, will be 
the charge for that mine. 


equal to 
lar, and there 


a Tasrr of the Charges of Mines according to Muller's 
2 | Theory. 


ona Charge | Diameter Charge Fegg Charge 


3 


— — 


Feet | ib Feet | i» Feet 15 
22 150 42 639 62 | 1518 


— emmmnn 


24 131 4.4 711 | 64 1621 


26 217 46 773 | 66 1741 


28 | 255 48 857 | 66 1842 


30 297 50 940 70 19d 


32 | 344 || 52 1920 | 72 | 2098 


54 [ms | 74 | 2243 


30 | 452 56 | 1205 76 | 2372 


38 502 58 1299 78 2501 


40 560 60 1405 || 8o | 2648 | 


In this table the line of leaſt reſiſtance is ſuppoſed to be 
always 10 feet, and the charges producing the openings 
at the ſides of them from 22 feet to 80. It is ſuppoſed that 
the charge 934 of a mine, whoſe line of leaſt reſiſtance 
and radius of the baſe are each 10 feet, is given, and 
from thence all the reſt are computed by means of thele 


equations, KD= VAD*+CD?, and Px KD=a; and 
by comparing the diameters of the baſes found by means 
of theſe equations, to be rather leſs than thoſe found by 
experiments, it is preſumed that the diameters marked 
in this table will not be found leſs, but rather greater in 
2 | 
n order to find the ſize of the boxes, generally made eu- 
bical, in which the powder is lodged as a cubic foot of 
common powder weighs about 55 pounds, if we ſay as 
$5 15 to unity, ſo is any other quantity to its cube; 1. e. 
if the given quantity of powder be divided by 55, the 
quotient will be the cube required, and its cube root will 
be the length of the fide of the box. The box mult al- 
ways be made a fourth bigger than it ſhould be, on ac- 
count of the ſtraw and ſand-bags put in it, for keeping 
the powder free from wet; ſo that if the quantity of 
powder be 369 pounds, the fourth part of it, or go, muſt 
be added, and the ſum 450 divided by 55, whoſe quo- 
uent is 8.1818, and the ſquare root of this, or 2.86 feet, 
or 34 inches, will be the ſize required. If the chamber 
appens to be placed on a rock, or any other hard ſub- 
nce, the force or action of the powder downwards, 
_— with a great reſiſtance, will be employed in railing 
we earth upwards ; and, conſequently, the effect of the 
mine will be much greater than that produced by the 
* 2 of powder, placed on a ſofter ſubſtance. 
2 ich aceount, if a platform of ſtrong planks were 
eps under the chambers, there would be a leſs quan- 
TS powder required for the charge of the mine. When 
abrogp 15 properly loaded, the gallery is ſtopped up with 
. N and dung, well rammed, five or ſix fect 
A the chamber than the length of the line of 
— ance, And for preventing the mine from burſt- 
wards a the gallery, and to make it have its effect up- 
* 8 gallery is made with one or two turnings, at 
wreſſes —_ m each other, and ſtrongly ſecured with but- 
3 Planks, and the intervals rammed with ſtones 


an w k . . . 
+ riters have eſtimated the operation of mines on 


the falſe ſuppoſition, that their entonnoir, or excavation, 
is the fruſtum of a cone; and therefore, in order to eſt i- 
mate the weight of the matter to be blown up, they have 
only to compute the ſolidity of ſuch a fruſtum in cubic 
fathoms, and to multiply the number of ſathoms by the 
number of pounds of powder neceſſary for raiſing the 
matter it contains; and if this cone contains matters of 
diſterent weights, to take a mean between them all; al- 
ways having a regard to their degree of coheſion. As to 
the diſpoſition of mines, there is one general rule, which 
is, that the fide towards which one would determine the 


effect, be the weakeſt ; but this varies according to vc- 
cations and circumſtances. | 


Mixes, different ſorts of. A mine which bas only one cham- 


ber is called a ſingle mine, as A, fi. 52. If it hag two 
chambers, it is called double, as fig. 53. and if it has 
three, triple, as fig. 54, &c. the names being taken from 
the number of chambers. If a fingle mine is made ws 
der the rampart, to make breach, the entrance O, fig. 
52. mult not be oppoſite to the place where the chamber 
is deſigned to be, but on one ſide or other; and the gal- 
lery with two turnings, that it may be ſtopped „ ch 
greater ſecurity, and that 4he diſtance of the entrance O 
to the chamber A may be greater than the length of the 
line of leaſt reſiſtance; otherwiſe the mine would have its 
effect that way. It muſt alfo be obſerved, that the cham- 
ber is placed in the midule of a counterſcarp, by which 
means it will make a greater breach than if it were placed 
in the earth behind the wall. When a double mine is 
made under the rampart for making breach, the entrance 
O, fig. 53. is made, as nearly as can be gueſſed, in the 
middle, b *wveen two counter-ſorts; the gallery being 
carried q through the wall in a direct line, turns at- 
terwards to che right and left, in the formof a | ; from 
whence it is alſo called a I mine; and the chambers are 
allo placed in the next counter-torts, but exactly at equal 
diſtances from the direct gallery: this double mine will 
make a much larger breach than the ſingle one, and it is 
for that reaſon preferred to any other. 

But when a triple mine is to be made under the rampart, 
the opening O, fig. 54. is to be made directly oppoſite 
to the counter-fort, if poſſible, and carried directly through 
the wall, and turned to the right and left in the ſame 
manner as the former ; and the chambers A, B, at both 
ends, are placed in the two adjacent counter-forts. As 
to the gallery of the third, C, it is carried round the 
middle counter-ſort, and the chamber placed under its 
extremity; this laſt is generally charged with ſiſty pounds 
of powder more than either of the others ; but great care 
mult be taken to carry the auget of this laſt chamber in 
zig-zags, ſo as to be equal in length to that of the cham- 
ber B, otherwiſe the fire would not reach them all three 
at the ſame time, and thereby the chamber C not take 
fire, which ſometimes happens, and then the effect does 
not aniwer the expectation. 

There are ſeldom or ever more made than a triple under 
the ramparts in ſieges; but when a work is to be demo- 
lithed, they make then as many as will demoliſh a whole 
face at once; which is done by giving the hre to all at 
the ſame time; that is, all the ſaucifſons re brought into 
one, and ſo contrived, as that their parts from the chambers 
to the common junction may be exactly equal Muller's 
Syſtem of Artillery, &c. vol. vi. part iii. p. 205, «XC. 


Mine, chamber of a. See CHAMBER and MINE. 

MiNE, counter. See COUNTER-mine, and MiNE. 
Mint, gallery of a. See GALLERY and MiNE. 

Mint, 4night of the, is a military honour, anciently con- 


ferred on pettons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in en- 
gagements in mines. 


Minez-/ips, are ſhips filled with gunpowder, incloſed in 


ſtrong vaults of brick or ſtone, to be fired in the midſt of 
an enemy's fleet. Sce FI RT Hip. 


Mine is allo a French MEASURE. 
Mine-dial is a box and needle, with a braſs-ring divided 


into 360 degrees, with ſeveral dials graduated thereon 
generally thus made for the uſe of miners. 


MINERA, in Medicine, the ſeat, or rather matter of a 


DISEASE, 

The term is applied by ſome authors to thoſe parts of 
the body wherein there are collections and coacervations 
of humours made; which, hardening, form obſtructions, 
and produce diſeaſes. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the minera merbi, &c. 


MINERAL, in Natural Hiſtory, is ſometimes uſed in the 


general for F0$s11. 3 and applied to any body, ſimpie or 

compound, dug out of a tubterraneous place or 22M 3 

from which it takes the denomination. 

In this ſenſe, metals, ſulphurs, ſoſſil ſalts, ſemi-metals, 

&e. are minerals. 

On this principle, they divide minerals into two claſles ; 

the one ſu/ible, and malleable; i. e. which melt with tire, 

and ſtretch an the anvil ; which are what we property 
call 
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call vETALs. The others want thoſe two properties; 
and are what in the ſtricteſt ſenſe we call minerals. 
Some divide minerals into fimple and compound. To the 
firſt belong ones; ſalis, as alum, nitre, &c. inflammable 
minerals, as ſulphur and bitumen; and metals, as gold, &c. 
Other more accurate writers reſtrain the word Era to 
what we otherwiſe call /emi-metal; as antimony, cobalt, 
& 

Mix RAL, in this ſenſe, may be defined a compound foſſil, 
wherein there is ſomething diſcovered, in all reſpects 
like metal, only that it is not malleable; joined or com- 
pounded with tome other foſſil, as ſalt, ſulphur, ſtone, or 
earth, 

Such are antimony, cinnabar, biſmuth, calaminaris, vitriol, 
pyrites, marcaſites, cobalt, oker, the magnet, lapis hematites, 
and armenns. See each under its proper article. 

Some attribute the formation of Minerals to the action of 
the ſun without; ſome to the central fire within; and 
ſome think the cold does all by uniting, condenſing, and 
congealing certain juices of the earth. 

Deſcartes takes metals to have been formed from the be- 
ginning of the world; and to have ranged themſelves, 
by the laws of gravity, about the centre. In proceſs of 
time, he ſuppoſes theſe to have been corroded by the acid 
ſalts, &c. and abundance of the parts thereof carried up 
along with tlioſe ſalts by the ſubterranean heat, and de- 
poſited in divers parts of the earth. 

Monf Tourneſort ſuppoſes ſeeds of minerals, as of ani- 
mals and vegetables. Every thing, according to him, 
comes from eggs, even ſtones ; and the largeſt rocks, he 
thinks, were originally no more than grains of ſand. See 
his ſyſtem more at length under the article STONE. 

The alchemiſts maintain, that metals proceed from a cer- 
tain primum ens, or firſt ſeed of metals, which, they 
ſay, is a kind of moiſt vapour, or gas, that changes the 
earth and juice it meets with in a vein into a e body 
or ſubſtance; and thence converts the minerals into ores 
or metals, by a continued fermentation or elaboration in 
the mines, cauſed by the archeus, or heat that acts in the 
veins, as it procceds from the centre of the earth. But 
this doctrine of mineral fermentation is poſitively denied 
by the celebrated Boerhaave, who, in his Hiſtory of Fer- 
mentation, aſſerts, that it belongs only to the vegetable 
kingdom. Others maintain, that all metals and i¹ν4h]ç 
were at ſirſt created in the very fame ſtate and nature, in 
which they are always found, without undergoing any 
kind of alteration. The moſt common opinion, among 
the miners in Cornwall, is, that crude immature minerals 
nouriſh and feed the ores, with which they are inter- 
mixed in the mines; and that the minerals themſelves, 
will, in proceſs of time, be converted into ores produc- 
tive of thoſe metals, to which they have the neareſt afh- 
nity, and with which they have the greateſt intercourſe. 
Others, as M. Geoffroy, contend that METALS, &c. ma 
be the reſult of a mixture of certain matters, which had 
nothing metallic in them. Thus, in the aſhes of all ve- 
getables we find a furruginous matter, which the load- 
{tone attracts; and yet it will hardly be ſaid, that iron 
exiſted in the plants. We ſee no ſigns of iron in clay, 


work it in what manner you will z and yet add to it lin- | 


ſced- oil, and by fire you will procure 1R0N : the like may 
be ſaid of divers other matters. 

Hence it is probable, metals may be formed by a mere 
combination of different ingredients; much like ſulphur, 
which we all know is made by adding an inflammable 
principle to a vitriolic ſalt. The earth may every where 
abound with thoſe matters, which are continually circu- 
lating through its pores and canals, and which, meeting 
with an earth homogenous to them, fix thereto; and 
commence minerals. | 
Mr. Price, in his Mincralogia Cornubienſis, p. iv. ſup- 
poſes it moſt reaſonable to conclude, that metals were 
made and implanted in veins at or very ſoon after the crea- 
tion of the world: but that they are ſubject to a degree of 
fluctuation in common with all matter; approaching to, 
or receding from their ultimate degree of pertection, 
cither quicker or flower, as they are of greater or leſs 
ſolid and durable frame and 3 He ſuppoſes, 
that in every metal there is a peculiar magnetiſm, and an 
approximation of particles, ſui generis, by which its com- 
ponent principles are drawn and united together; parti- 
cularly the matters left by the decompoſition of the waters 
paſling through the contiguous earth or ſtrata, and depy- 
lited in their proper nidus ; till by the accretion of more 
or leſs of its homogeneous particles, it may be denominated 
either rich or barren. 

The minerals, metals, and ſtones, lie in beds; and have 
done ſo ever ſince the flood, if not from the creation ; 
yet it is highly probable they have a faculty of growing 
in their reſpective beds; and that, as their beds are rob- 
bed and emptied by miners, fo after a wlule they recruit 
again. Thus vitriol, Mr. Boyle thinks, may grow by the 
help of the air, and that alym does the fame. We are 


MIN 


aſſured (ſays that author) by the experienced 4... 
that the earth or ore of alum, being robbeg (he, 
will, in tract of time, recover them again ky i las 
poſed to the air. 4 I eig 
As for metals, there is good reaſon to b 
likewiſe, from what has been alledged 
his obſervations abont the growth of metals 
cularly as to the growth of iron. To the E Uti. 
brings from Pliny, Fallopius, Crſalpinus 8 le 
we may add, that in the foreſt of Dean in 100 ches, 
ſhire, the beſt iron, aud in the reateſt Ea ea 
found in the old cinders, which the k n 
This ſome impute to the negligence oft FU, 
in not exhauſting the ore. erham 00 
rather wing to the new impregnations of the * i 
or cinders, from the air, than to any ſeminal nin: hy 
the ore itſclf. Fic 
Ihe chemiſts generally take minerals to he nothing. 
but imperfect metals, and imperfect metals tg be = 
ones, which, not having arrived at maturity tr 
perfected by chemical operations, andraiſed to verfeg; 8 
This agreeable, but fatal deluſion, has given rife to mu 
of philoſophers who ſtudy the philofopher's ſtone, 8 
In the Engliſh tranſlation of the Dictionary of Chemiſt 
art. ores, we have ſome ingenious conjecturat rewe, 
concerning the formation of minerals. Thoſe ore; . » 
ſaid, which are found under water, upon the ſurface 
the earth, in fiſſures of mountains and ſubterranen v 
vities, accumulated, but not accreted to the Tae 
rocks, ſeem from their loſe, unconnected, ek? N 
pearances to have been conveyed by alluvion £ 
All martial ochzes have probably been ſeparated from. 
triolic ferruginous waters, either {pontaneouſly or be 
calcareous earth ; and theſe waters ſeem to have acquir 
ed their metallic contents by diſſolving the vitriol which 
is produced by the ſpontaneous decompoſition of mari; 
pyrites. The ochres of copper, zinc, and perhaps « 
ſeveral other metals, have probably been precipitated fron 
vitriolic waters by ſome ſubſtance, as calcarcous ear 
more diſpoſed to combine with acids; and theſe vitrigi 
waters have probably been rendered metalliferous, by 
ditiolving the vitriols produced by acombuſtionof Cupreou; 
pyrites, and of the ore of zinc called blend; for theſe n. 
nerals are not, as martial pyrites is, ſuſceptible of de. 
compoſition ſpontaneoully, that is, by air and moiſture. 
The metalliferous nodules and ſpots ſeem to have been 
infixed in ſtones while theſe were yet ſoft. Perhaps the 
metalliferous and lapideous particles were at once diſſab. 
ed and ſuſpended in the fame aqueous menitruum, an 
during their concretion, cryſtallized diltinctly, as dite- 
rent ſalts do, when diſſolved in the tame fluid. 

The earths and ſtones uniformly coloured by metals, were 
alſo probably in a ſoit ſtate while they received theſe t- 
ges. The opake-coloured ſtones ſeem to have receive! 
their colour from metallic calces mixed and diffuſcd 
through the ſoft lapideous ſubſtance z and the tranſp:- 
rent coloured ſtones have probably received their colours 
from vitriolic ſalts, or from metallic particles dilſoiredn 
the ſame water which ſoftened or liquefied the Rene 


by Mr. Bo. 


ſubſtance 3 which metallic ſalts and particles were lv 


much diffuſed, that they could not be diſtinctiy cryitz- 
lized. That all ſtones have been once liquid and digch: 
ed in water, appears probable not only from their regular 
cryſtallized forms, but alfo from the ſolubility of ſome 
itone, as of gypſcous and calcareous earths, in water; 
and from tlie water which we know is contained in the 
hardeſt marbles, as well as in alabaſters; to which wat 
theſe ſtones owe the cryſtallization of their particles. 

The veins called cumulated, and the entire metalliferons 
mountains, are believed by Wallerius to be analogous 0 


the nodules. Theſe metalliferous ſubſtances ſeem to har 


been originally formed or concreted in the places u here 
they are found. | | 
The metalliferous ſtrata have probably been inſinu2tes 
between the lapideous itrata, after the ſeparation 0 t 
from each other by ſame violent caule; in the lane 
manner in which we ſuppoſe that the clay and road-ſ20nt 
have been inſinuated between the ſeveral ſtrata of lime 
{tone in Derbylhire. The matters thus inbnuated 5 
have been either fluid, which would afterwards cf 
lize, and form entire regular maſſes; or they may 
been the ruins of ſhattered ſtrata and veins broug'*" 
waters, and there depoſited z in which cale they wi * 

2 . „„ Gre 
pear broken and irregular. The metalhteros feratay 3 
though frequently confounded with the horizon © 
lated veins, may be diſtinguiſhed, according i arg 
rius, from theſe, by the following propertics: “ 5 
arc generally thinner and much broader than d“ ru 
called dilated. 2. They are ſeldom found 4 28 
depth than a hundred perches, and generally u 
neighbourhood of veins, from which they ; 
have received their contents. 3. From tac we 
the thin incraſtations called fimbrizz, winch 7 
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. and from their want of the other properties of 
m , 
veins. ins, properly fo called, the ſtrongeſt marks exiſt 
But in woos been there concreted, and not carried 
of 24 4 depoſited in their preſent ſtate. Their regu- 
thit wr oken appearance, their accretion to the conti- 
lar un wr either immediately or by invention of a 
ous _ regular appearance of this matrix interveloping 
Ts the frequent cryſtallization of the ore and of the 
the ore, he vein, indicate that ores, as well as 


contents of t 
1 ſolid contents, have been there concreted from 


f olid ſtate. 
1 believe, that veins, and the perpendicular 
lefts in the ſtony ſtrata of mountains, called fiſſures, 
0 been produced by the ſame cauſe; or rather, they 
8 veins only as fiſſures filled with metalliferous 
3 They farther believe, that ſiſſures have been 
ene by the exſiccation of ſtrata, while theſe were 
aſſing from a fluid to a ſolid ſtate. Wallerius thinks, 
that ſiſſures have been formed from exſiccation, but that 
veins were channels made through the ſtrata, while yet 
{oft and fluid, by water, or by the more fluid parts of the 
ſtrata penetrating and forcing a paſſage through the more 
ſolid parts. He thinks, that theſe fluid parts conveyed 
thither their metalliferous and ſtony contents, which 
were there coagulated or concreted. He ſupports his 
opinion by obſerving, that all the veins of the ſame ſtra- 
tum generally run parallel to each other ; that they fre- 
quently bend in their courſe ; that the ſame vein is lome- 
rimes contracted and fometimes dilated ; that veins are 
frequently terminated by being ſplit or divided into infe- 
rior veins z that veins are frequently wider at bottom than 
at top, whereas fiſſures are always wideſt at top, and are 
very narrow below: all which appearances, he thinks, 
could not have been produced by ex ſiccation. From theſe 
reaſons, fiſſures appear to have had a difterent, and from 
the disjunction and rupture of vcins croſſed by ſiſſures, 
they ſeem to have had a later origin than veins. Whether 
fiffures could have been produced by the very gradual ex- 
ſiecation of theſe large maſſes or ſtrongly coherent mat- 
ter; or whether they have been produced by the fame 
violent cauſes, namely, earthquakes, by which the ſtrata 
in which fiſſures are generally found, have been broken 
and deranged, and by which metalliferous mountains 
themſelves have been . or their ſtrata raiſed above 
their original level; as ſome others have, with great pro- 
bability, conjectured; it is not eaſy to determine. 
Veins are ſeldom, if ever, found but in mountains; the 
reaſon of which may not improbably be, that in metalli- 
jerous mountains we have acceſs to the more ancient ſtrata 
of the earth, which in plains are covered with ſo many de- 
polited, alluvial, and other later ſtrata, that we can ſeldom, 
if ever, reach the former. That theſe mountains con- 
fiſt of ſtrata wluch have been originally lower than the 
upper ſtrata of adjacent plains, appears from an obſerva- 
tion which has been made, that the ſtrata of mountainous 
countries dip with more or leſs declivity as they approach 
the plains, till they gradually fink under the ſeveral ſtrata 
of thoſe plains, and are at laſt immerſed bevond the 
reach of miners. This leading fact in the natural hiſto- 
ry of the carth has been obſerved by a ſagacious philo- 
pher, Mr. Mitchell, in his Conjectures concerning Larth- 
quakes, &c. Philoſ. Tranſ. 1760. | 
That the inferior ſtrata of the earth contain large quanti- 
ties of pyritous, ſulphureous, and metalliferous matters, 
appears, 1, From the ſubterranean fires in thoſe inferior 
ltrata, which produce volcanos, and probably earthquakes 
(a3 Mr. Mitchell ingenioufly conjectures). 2. From the 
obſervation, that all kinds of mountains are not equally 
metalliferous; but that veins, eſpecially, are only found 
in thoſe mountains, which, being compoſed of very an- 
cient ſtrata, are called primzval, which form the 748 
and extenſive ridges on the ſurface of the earth, which 
army the courſe of the waters, and which conſiſt of cer- 
an ſtrata, the thickneſs of each of which, its generic 
— ang its poſition relatively to the other {trata, 
— *. 8 parts of the chain of mountains where 
land _ ls 22 nearly uniform and alike, notwith- 
tr ge at . e numbers, and the inclinations of the 
a 1 we contiguous mountains, or even diffe- 
ind 1 t 5 ame mountain, are often very various; 
ee re that veins are ſeldom, if ever, found in the 
1,4 ms called by authors diluvial and temporary 
uch are ſingle, or detached, which conſiſt not of ſtrata 
atormly dif: oſed b t of all wo "08 CEE — 
ments of Ave, * ut of alluvial maſſes, in which frag- 
cventhelet, * ſometimes, but veins never, found. 
in ſmall ian 15 e, and ſeemingly detached, mountains 
'crous. By | = ee been found to be metalli- 
ht of wee mu obſerve, that theſe mountains con- 
> orm ſtrata ; that iſlands themſelves, eſpecially 


mei lang; | 
"= 115, may be conſidered as eminent parts of ſub- 


ſed betwixt the rock and the ore or its | 
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marine ranges of mountains; aud that the mountains of 
ſuch iflands may be conſidered as apices or tops only of 
inferior mountains. | | 

Thoſe mountains are ſaid to be moſt metalliferous which 
have a gentle aſcent, a moderate height, and a broad ba- 
ſis, the ſtrata of which are nearly 3 and not 
much broken and disjoined. In theſe mountains, at leaſt, 
the veins are leſs interrupted, more extended, and con- 
ſequently more valuable to miners, than the veins in 
lofty, craggy, irregular, and ſhattered mountains. 
Authors diſpute concerning the time in which ores have 
been formed, ſome referring it to the creation of the 
world, or to the firſt ſubſequent ages ; and others be- 
lieving, that they have been gradually from all times, 
and are now daily formed. From the accrction of ores 
and of their matrices to their proper rocks, and from the 
inſertion of metalliferous nodules and ſtriæ in the hardeſt 
ſtones, we are inclined to believe, that the matter of 
theſe veins and nodules are nearly coeval with the rocks 
and ſtones in which they are inveloped. Neverthelcſs, 
we cannot doubt that ſmall quantities, at leaſt, of ores, 
are ſtill daily ſormed in veins, fiſſures, and other ſubter- 
ranean cavities. Several well atteſted inſtances confirm- 
ing this opinion are adduced by authors: Cronſtedt men- 
tions an incruſtation of ſilver- ore that was found adhering 
to a thin coat of lamp-black, or of ſoot, with which the 
ſmoke of a torch had ſoiled a rock in a mine at Koning- 
ſberg, in Norway; and that this incruſtation of ſilver— 
ore had been formed by a metalliſerous water paſſing over 
the rock. Lehman affirms, that he poſſeſſes ſome ſilver- 
ore attached to the ſtep of a ladder, found in a mine in 
Hartz, which had been abandoned two hundred years 
ago; and that ſeveral ſteps of ladders ſimilarly ineruſted 
nad been found. Many other inſtances are mentioned 
by authors, of galena, pyrites, ſilver-ores, and other me- 
talliferous ſubltances having been found adhering to 
wood, to foſſil- coal, to ſtalactitical incruſtations, to oyſter- 
ſhells, and other recent ſubſtances. From theſe, and from 
Gmilar inſtances which have occurred there is reaſon 
to believe, that not only ochres and fragments of ores 
may, with other alluvial matters, be now daily depoſited, 
but alſo that ſmall quantitics of mineralized ores are rc- 
cently formed; although many hiſtories mentioned by 
Becher, Barbz, Henckel, and other authors, oi the en- 
tire renovation of exhauſted veins, and eipecially thoſe 
of the growth and vegetatiou of metals and of ores, an- 
pear to be at leaſt doubtful. 

Various opinions have been publiſhed concerning the 
formation of mineralized ores. According to tome, 
theſe ores were formed by congelation of the fluid maſſes 
found in mines, called gubrs. See GUHR. 

Other authors believe, that ores have been formed by the 
condenſation of certain Mineral, metallic, ſulphurcous, 
and arſenical vapors, with which they ſuppole that mines 
abound. Some have even a{hrmed, that they have feen 
this vapour condenſe, and become in a few days changed 
into gold, filver, and other metallic matters. It fas 
been above obſerved, that from ſeveral appearances which 
occur in veins, there is great reaſon to believe, that ores 
have not been carried thitherand depoſited in their preſent 
ſtate, but have been there concreted and cryitallized, that 
is, Changed from a fluid to a ſolid ſtate. But the flvidity 
of the metalliferous matters at the time of their entrance 
into veins, may have been occaſioned either by their hav- 
ing been diſſolved in water, if they are capable of ſuch 
ſolution, or by their having been raiſed in form of va— 
pour by ſubtcrranean fires. For the diſpoſition to cry- 
itallize is acquired by every homogeneous ſubſtance that is 
fluid, whether it has received its fluidity by being melted 
by fire, or by being diſſolved in a liquid menitruum, or by 
being reduced to the ſtate of vapour. Thus cryſtals of 
ſulphur have been obſerved to be daily formed by. the 
ſulphureous vapours which exhale in the neighbourhood 
of volcanos. The volatility of the two mincralizing ſub- 
ſtances, ſulphur and arſenic, and the power which vola- 
tile bodies poſſeſs of elevating a certain portion of any 
fixed matter which happens to be united with them, ren- 
der it probable, that the greateſt part, at lealt, of mine- 
rallized ores have been formed of vapours exhaled from 
ſubterranean fircs, through the cracks in the intervening 
{trata, occalioned by thoſe earthquakes which have, in a 
ſingular manner, broke and deranged the itrata of metal- 
liferous countries, and which, as has been above remart - 
ed, have been probably occaſioned by, at lealt have cer- 
tainly been always accompanied with ſubterrancan fires, 
Dr. Woodward has obſerve, that 
the Engliſh minerals are much more valuable and nume- 
rous, than has been generally ſuppofed. Fullers-earth, 
a thing ſo cheap as to be diſregarded by many, he 


obſerves, is of almoſt as much value to our commerce, 45 
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any article of ſoreign production. The property tis 
carth has of imbibing oil and greaſe, is not contined ty 
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the trifling ſervice of taking out accidental ſtains in | 


cloaths, but it is of ſo much uſe in cleanſing the wool 
and the cloth made of it, that we could never have 
flouriſhed in the cloth-trade in the manner we have done, 
had we. not this foſſil among us ſo very plentiful and 
cheap, and at the ſame time 2 extellently good. This 
carth is one inſtance of the pre-eminence of our ſoil 
above others. Another inſtance we have in our black- | 
lead or wadd, a mineral of great uſe and value in ſeveral 
branches of trade and arts; and which is found no where 
fine and good, except in England, and in our colomes 3 
and that of the laſt place, though better than the black- 
lead of other nations, is greatly inferior to our own. 
The amber and jet of England are found in conſiderable 
quantity, and are equal to thoſe of any other part of the 
world. Our canal-coal comes very near the beauty of 
jet; and even our common coal for tiring is greatly ſupo- 
rior in goodneſs, to that of any other part of the world, 
and is no where found in ſuch vaſt plenty as with us. 
'Fhe Engliſh earth and gravel are well known to be ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of other countries, in none of which ſuch 
graſs-plats or ſuch gravel-walks are to be fcen, as in the 
Englith gardens. We have ſtones, flates, flags, and 
other neceflary foſſils for building, in ſuthcient plenty. 
Vitrio! and alum are found in greater plenty in England, 
than in any other country; and are ſo caſily worked or 
procured from their ores, that we can ſell them cheaper 
than any other people. 
"Tin is another article in which England has always had 
a great pre-eminence z the county of Cornwall alone pro- 
duccs more tin than all the world beſide; and the tin of 
angland is well known to excel that of other nations, 2s 
well in value as in quantity. 
Lead ore is alfo richer in England than in any other 
country, and is found in greater quantity here than any 
where elite ; beſide this, it runs more kindly in the fire, 
and requires leſs trouble and expence in the working, 
than any other lead; and is, when wrought, much finer 
and more ductile than any other lead. 
This docs not arife from any peculiarity in the metal, for 
lead is the fame in all countries, when equally purihed ; 
but the ſpar which lies about, and is mixed with our 
lead- ore, is of ſuch a nature and diſpoſition, that it is 
eaſily wrought upon and readily parts from it, leaving the 
metal more pure than it can be procured by the common 
large operations in other countries; fo that they are 
forced to fend it away much lets pure than our's is. 
Copper and iron are alſo found in England in very great 
lentv, and ſeveral ores of theſe metals have of late been 
. into ule, which were not known before the mo- 
dern improvements in chemiltry. 

MiNxERAL, /£thiops. See A:rHioes, and MERCURY. 

MIS ERAL, furbitb. Scc 'DURBITH, and MEkcuRy. 

MINERAL oil. Sce OIL. | 

MiNERALE bezoardicum. See BEZOARDICUM. 

MixERAL, al. Sce CRYSTAL mineral. 

MINERAL #ermes. Sec KERMES Mineral. 

MINERAL waters, are thoſe, which at their ſpringing forth 
from under-ground, are found impregnated with ſome 
mineral matter; as falt, ſulphur, vitriol, &c, See 
WATER. 

Such are hot baths, ſpaws, purging, &c. ſprings. 

AMiNERAL waters, carth of. Sce EARTH. 

MINERAL jure. Ser JUICES. 

M1NERAL courts, curiæ minerales, in Laws courts for regu- 
lating the concerns of lead-mines z as /fannary courts arc 
for tin. 

MINERALOGY, that previous part of metallurgy, which 
teaches the ways of nnding, judging, and digging of 
mines. 


Mineralogy is an art that requires a conſiderable compaſs | 


of knowlege, before it can be practiſed to advantage; for 
this art requires a competent {kill in the nature, efluvia, 
and effects of mineral matters, whether earths, ſalts, 
iulphurs, ſtones, ores, bitumens, gems, or metals: it 
likewiſe requires a knowlege of the internal ſtructure of 
the earth, and its various ſtrata, with a competent {kill 
in ſubterraneous architecture, menſuration, hydraulics, 
levelling, and mechanics: without theſe, we can never 
judge what mountain, plain,. or valley, is proper to be 
dug; in what manner to dig it; how to diſcharge the 
water that may flow in upon the works; how the beds of 
ore and ſtone will dip or run; how the various kinds of 
earths, marble, and other mineral or metallic matters, 
are to be burit through or broken; or how the general pro- 
ects of mining ſhould be conducted, in order to procure 
with the leaſt expence, or bring to open day, the prin- 
cipal matter or ore required. Shaw's Lectures, p. 240. 
And, even when all theſe diſſiculties are conquered, no 
more than halt the work is effected; and the end can 
{tili be never obtained, without a tolerable exact know-* 
lege of ſeveral chemical operations, viz. trituration, tor- 
refaction, lotion, calcination, cementation, fuſion, amal- 
0 | 
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gamation, and the like; whence it miglu 
as a rule, that every direQting mineral 
be tolerably verſed in the ſeveral parts of natural phil. 

Ve 


ſophy, but particularly be well acquainted with, chemi 

any mines have been diſcovered by accident: enuſtry, 
firſt laid open a rich vein of the ſilver mine at 15 h 
in Germany. Sometimes a violent wind, by 14 Es 
trees, or overturning the parts of rocks, las dif. 'Þ 
a mine. The ſame has happened by violent 8 
earthquakes, thunder, the firing of woods 8 
ſtroke of a plough-ſhare, or a horſe's hoof. 
The art of mining does not wait for theſe favourhle 
cidents, but directly goes upon the ſearch and ai "oa 
of tuch mineral veins, orcs, or ſands, as ma Ia) 
the working for metal. en 
The artificial inveſtigation and diſeovery of mines de 
upon a particular fagacity, or acquired habit of jud 
from particular ſigns, that metallic matters are 3 
in certain parts ot the earth, not far below its ſurface 
The metallic veins are commonly encompaſſed with 
fort of ſtone peculiar to the mine, and are accom — 
with ſeveral ſtrata of different matters, as clay r 
rock, &c. Thoſe who work in mines, know by the ſize 
and colour of the ſtones, when they approach the vein 
They diſcover that there is a mine in a mountain by the 
marcaſites or mineral ſtones falling from it; by EY 
mineral taſte of the waters; by the quality of the exha- 
lations raiſed from it; and by the difference between the 
earth over the mines, and that of the neighbouring part; 
in the cold time of ſpring and autumn; the froit Iying 
on the adjacent places, when it thaws about the mine 
Add, that the ground's producing but little graſs, and that 
ſhort, pale, and colourleſs, is an indication of a mine. 
Some pretend to diſcover mines by the ſole virtue of the 
hazle-tree, out of which they form a forked ſtick, called 
VIRGULA divinatoriu, which, they ſay, turns of itſclt, 
in their hands, but differently, according to the different 


be laid do 
lhould not _ 


or even the 
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nature of the metals or minerals underneath. This arti 


fice made a great noiſe in France towards the end of the 
ſeventeenth century; and the corpuſcular philoſophy wa: 
called to account for it. But it is now in little credit. 
But when no evident ſigns of a mine appear, the ikillful 
mineraliſt uſually bores into the earth, in ſuch places as, 
from ſome analogy of knowledge, gained by experience, 
(or by obſerving the ſituation, courſe, or nature of other 
mines) he judges may contain metal. 

This method of boring conſiſts in the uſe of a fet of 
we 0. irons, made with joints, fo as to be lengthened a; 
pleature; and thruſt down to a conſiderable depth below 
the ſurface of the earth, ſo as, when taken out again, to 
bring back ſamples of the carth, or mineral matter, fron 
the depth whercto the iron detcended ; much after ti: 
manner that ſamples of ſugar are taken, by the mitru- 
ment called a reſt, out of the hogſhead. 

This method of exploring mines is called by the tinners 
coſteening, from cothas /?ean, i. c. fallen or dropt tin. 
Sce SHOAD. 

Another method of diſcovering loads of mines is by 
working DRIFTS acroſs the country, i. e. from north 
to ſouth, and vice verſa: and this method. is equally 
cheap and certain. Another very effectual way is N 
driving an abir from the loweſt ground, either nor! 
or ſouth, whereby there is a certainty of cutting all Joads 
at twenty, thirty, or forty fathoms deep, if the level ad- 
mits of it, NN ; 
After a mine is found, the next thing to be conſidered 13 
whether it may be dug to advantage. In order to deter- 
mine this, we are duly to weigh the nature of the place, 
and its ſituation, as to wood, water, carriage, health 
neſs, and the like, and compare the reſult with the ric 
neſs of the ore, the charge of DIGGING, STAMPING, 
WASHING, and SMEL TING. This is a matter of co⸗ 


A mine is either found in a mountain, a hill, a valley, ® 
a flat; of theſe, mountains and hills are dug wit! ge 
eſt eaſe and conveniency, chiefly becauſe the drains # 
burrows, that is, the adits and avenues, may ay 
readily cut both to drain off the water, and to form ** 
ways for bringing out the ore. In whatever place 7 
mine lies we are to look for the veins, which = : 
other accidents may have diſcovered ; and where ue 
vein is found, if it be tolerably large and rich, it pd * 
to open the mine there. Otherwiſe the moſt 3 
dious place for ſituation is to be choſen, that is, new 
on a flat, nor on the tops of mountains, but in 
ſides. : 

The beſt ſituation for a mine, is a mountains, 2 
wholeſome ſpot, of a ſafe eaſy aſcent, and © bly We 
upon a navigable river. For wood 1s indiſpen dul ing 


ceſſary for making the engines and inſtrument gp 
the huts, fencing in the works, and working "ble tire 
But though wood ſhould be wanting, if a 228% ©, 
Maut 


be nigh, that may be ſupplied, as WatCr-Carriage 1 
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however muſt neyer be wanting. This is beſt 
2 1 by a large river, and is neceſſary on a thouſand 
Le to waſh the ores, turn the works, &c. Good 
= nience of carriage muſt alſo be regarded, both for 
om ing the ore or metal to market, and the bring- 
8 aries to the workmen : for proviſions are ſeldom 
wy found where there are mines. See DIGG ING, and 
— — abounding with mines are generally healthy, 
ſtanding high, and every way expoſed to the air ; yet 
10 « places, where mines are found, prove poiſonous, 
* - upon no account be dug, though ever ſo rich. 
The way of examining a ſuſpected place of this kind, is 
o make experiments upon brutes, by expoſing them to 
the eſſluvia or exhalations, to find the clleCt. 
Mines are compoſed of vxixs, which are 28 tracts, 
ſorming maſſes of metals and ores, and lying in the ſtony 
rata of mountains, &c. Theſe veins are very different 
in their direction, as well as in length, breadth, and depth. 
Some are ſtrait, and others curved ; ſome are perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, and others parallel to it; and the 
reſt are of the intermediate degrees of declivity. Thoſe 
which ſtretch obliquely from the ſurface of the earth to- 
wards its central parts, are called deep veins; others, that 
lie ſhallow and circular, ſo as to encompaſs a large ſpace, 
are called ſpreading veins; others again, whoſe length 
i: inconſiderable in relation to their length and breadth, 
are called accumulated veins. 
The dimenſions, the quality, and the quantity of contents, 
and many other circumſtances of veins, are alſo very 
various. Miners diſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of veins by 
names expreſſive of their differences. Thus veins arc 
ſaid to be deep; perpendicular; horizontal, or hanging, 
or dilated ; rich; poor; morning, noon, evening, and 
night veins, by which their direction towards that point 
of the compaſs, where the ſun is at any of theſe diviſions 
of the natural day, is ſignified. 
The ſtratum of earth or {tone lying above a vein is called 
its roof: and the ſtratum under the vein is called its floor. 
Some parts of veins are conſiderably thicker than others. 
Small veins frequently branch out from large veins, and 
ſometimes theſe branches return into the trunk from 
which they iſſued. Theſe veins, from which many 
ſmaller veins depart, have been obſerved to be generally 
rich. 
Veins are terminated variouſly. 1. By a gradual diminu- 
tion, as if they had been compreſſed, while yet ſoft, by 
tuperincumbent weight; or by ſplitting and dividing into 
ſeveral ſmaller veins: or, 2. they are terminated ab- 
ruptly, together with their proper ſtrata in which they 
lie. This abrupt termination of veins and ſtrata is oc- 
caſioned by their being croſſed by new ſtrata running 
tranſverſely to the direction of the former; or by per- 
pendicular fiſſures through the ſtrata z which ſiſſures are 
trequently filled with alluvial matters, or with water, or 
are empty. Theſe perpendicular fiſſures ſeem to have 
been occaſioned by 3 rupture or derangement of the 
ſtratum through which the vein paſſes, by which one part 
of it has been raiſed or depreſſed, or removed aſide from 
the other, probably by earthquakes. Where the vein is 
terminated abruptly it does not ceaſe, but is only broken 
and disjoined ; and is often recovered b ſearching in the 
analogous parts of the oppoſite ſide of the deranged ſtra- 
tum. A principal part of the art of miners conſiſts in 
diſcovering the modes of theſe derangements from ex- 
ternal marks, that they may know where to ſcarch for the 
615joined vein 
the contents of veins are metals and metalliferous mine- 
ral kinds, as, the ſeveral ſorts of ores, pyritcs, blends, guhrs, 
utriols; the ſeveral kinds of fluors, ſpars, quartz, horn- 
_ 15 which the ores are generally imbedded, or in- 
3 * ) _ to which therefore the name, matrix of the 
Ralls PP 2 ſtalactites; cryſtalliz ations of theſe me- 
re, 2 an ſtony ſubſtances encruſting the ſmall cavi- 
bo, Eras 8 rock; and laſtly, water, which 
wy ops t 2 crevices in that rock. 
33 ** 5 ound ſometimes attached to the rock 
3 rough which the vein runs, but more fre- 
N 0 e which adheres to the rock; and ſome- 
at differen. 1 e kinds of adheſion occur in the ſame vein 
Ch ee Frequently betwixt the matrix and 
called b A. erpo 3 a thin cruſt of ſtone or of earth, 
: nh Hy Dom 1 fimbria of the ore. 3 
D : one in which the ore lies inveloped, 
8 Tea s in different veins. And fome kinds of 
T. er adapted than others to give reception 
quartz, fo. 0 the ores of particular metals. Thus 
on 0 par, uors, and horn-blend give reception to all 
ma metals; but flates chiefly to copper and ſilver 
an never to tin: cal 4 { PP e , 
her, and tin: alcareous and ſparry matrices, to lead, 
ply fn 3 and mica to iron. 
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frequently in ſome kinds of ſtone than in others. Thi:s 
of the —_ or uncompounded ſtones which compete 
ſtrata, the following are metalliferous: calcarcous flones ; 
ſlaty ſand ſtone (cos fiſſilis arenoſus Wallerii); feitſpar 
ſpatum 1 five ſcintillans) ; quartz; ſometimes 
Jaſper; frequently ſlates; and chiefly micaceous or talky 
ſtones; and hornblend (lapis corneus Wallerii; bolus 
indurata particulis ſquamoſis Cronſtedt). No veins have 
been found in gypſeous or in filiceous ſtrata, although 
cherts and flints frequently contain metallic part.cles, and 
ſome inſtances have been obſerved of orcs of ſilver and 
of tin in alabaſter. Of compound ſtones, thoſe are ſai! 
to be chiefly metalliferous which conſiſt of particles of 
hornblend. Veins have alſo been found in the red gra- 
nite; but ſeldom, if ever, in any other granite, or in 
my oh In general, veins are more frequently found 
in ſoft, fiſſile, and friable ſtrata than in thoſe which are 
compact and hard. 
A vein ſometimes paſſes from one ſtratum into the infe- 
rior contiguous ſtratum. Sometimes even the veins of 
one ſtratum do ſo correſpond with thoſe of an inferior 
ſtratum, the contiguity of which with the former is in- 
terrupted by a mals of different matter through which 
the veins do not paſs, that they ſeem originally to have 
been continued from one ſtratum to the other. 'Thus in 
the mines of Derbyſhire, where the veins lie in ſtratu 
of lime- ſtone, the contiguity of which ſtrata with each 
other is interrupted in ſome places by a blue marle or 
clay, and in other places by a compound ſtone called 
toad- ſtone; the veins of one ſtratum frequently correſpond 
with the veins of the inferior ſtratum of lime-ſtone, but 
are never continued through the interpoſed clay or tond- 
ſtone. But we muſt > Ow that theſe interpoſed 
males, the blue marle, clay, and toad-!tone, have not the 
uniform thickneſs obſervable in regular ſtrata, but are 
(eſpecially the toad-ſtone) in ſome places a few feet in 
depth, and in others ſome hundreds of yards. The abore 
difpoſition ſeems to indicate, that theſe ſeveral ſtrata cf 
lime-ſtone have been originally contiguous; that the 
veins now disjoined have been once continued; that theſe 
ſtrata of lime-ſtone have been afterwards ſeparated by 
ſome violent cauſe, probably by the ſame earthquakes 
which have in a ſingular manner ſhattered the ſtrata ot 
this mountainous country; that the interſtices thus torm- 
ed between the ſeparated ſtrata have been tilled with ſuch 
matters as the waters could inſinuate, probabiy with the 
mixed comminuted ruins of ſhattered ſtrata; or, with 
the lava of neighbouring volcanos, of which many ve{- 
tiges remain. 
When a vein of ore is ſound, and all things prepared for 
the work, if the vein be of the deep kind, it is urſt to he 
laid bare, and a pit to be ſunk upon it, at the mouth of 
which a ſhed is to be raiſed, and a crane, or barrel and 
winch fixed, for craning up the ore. The pit is to be 
ſunk either perpendicular or oblique, as the vein happens 
to run. It is alſo uſual in this caſe, to cut a burrow cr 
ADIT into the fide of the hill, which ſhould be twice as 
high as it is wide, that the workmen may commodiouſly 
paſs along it with their barrows and burdens : if this fide 
pit reaches to the firlt pit, it becomes a true barrow, 
open at both ends, and renders the work more eafy and 
commodious, as the ore may be wheeled owt in barrows 
inſtead of being craned to the mouth of the pit After the 
ſame manner, it is uſual to dig many caverns into the ſides 
of the mountain, in order to ſcoop out the ore; fo that 
ſometimes there are thus ſeveral burrows made, to the 
caſe and advantage of the work. 
The art of p1GG1XxG the veins, varies according to the 
nature of the vein, or according as it is ſoft or hard. The 
ſoft vein is generally dug with the ſpade, and turned out 
into wooden trays, placed underneath to receive it : but the 
hard veins are knocked out with a gad, or kind of chiflel 
and hammer. But, if the ore is io hard as to be inca- 
pahle of 3 in this manner, they uſually ſoften it 
with fire, which has the power of rendering the harde't 
and moſt flinty ſtones brittle and friable. But a ſtill more 
expeditious method is the working with gun-powder, by 
means whereof, much of the hardeſt rock may be thivered 
and ſplit in a very little time; a ſmall parcel ot powder 
being laid in a long hollow cut for that purpoſe, after the 
nature of a gun-harrel, and fired as it were at a touch 
hole; a ſmall vent, where the quick match is apphed, 
being left for the purpoſe, and the orifice being other- 
wiſe hard ſtopped up with clay. 
The mauner of purſuing and digging all ſorts of veins, 
the ways of under propping, and diſcharging the water 
from the works, the ſinking of air ſhafts, curing of damps, 
and the like, to the beſt advantage, requires more philote- 
phy than the generality of mere workmen, or the common 
mincrs have, though their experience may as much ſatliſt 
the theoretic philoſopher, as the diſcernment of the latter 
may that of the former, 

The 
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The neceſſity of cleavitig and opening rocks has been 


always accounted one of the moſt troubleſome articles 
in the buſineſs of mining; they being often compoled of 
ſuch ſtone as tools can work but very ſlowly upon in the 
common ways. Fire and gunpowder have been the two 
things principally had a recourſe to on theſe occations ; 
and both ſucceſsfully, but in different ways. Ihe fire 
calcines ſtones, and they then eaſily become ſhattered to 
ieces, and give way to tools that would not touch them 
. ; but in this caſe, beſide the expence of wood, the 
kindrance of thelabourers is an article to be confidered, for 
the rocks are made fo hot all about the place where the 
fire has been, that the people cannot gat to work again 
for a day or two, and then the eſtect of fire reaches but 
a little way in the rock. 
Gunpowder makes its way much farther, and at the fame 
time is much cheaper, and does not delay the work, but 
the labourers may go on immediately afterwards. There 
have been many ways contrived of uſing this, but one of 
the ſimpleſt and beſt, ſeems that delivered ” Mr. Beau- 
mont, in the Philofophical Tranſactions. For this there 
are only three ſimple inſtruments required, a borier, a 
gun, and the quinet or wedge. Theſe are the names the 
miners on Mendip-hills give the inſtruments. The borier 
is an iron inſtrument, ſteeled at the end; it is two fect 
two inches long, and is ſomewhat thicker at the ſteeled 
end than in any other part: the uſe of this is to make the 
hole in the rock deep enough to receive the powder. 'The 
gun is about fix inches long, and an inch and quarter in 
diameter; and has a hole drilled through it, to re- 
ceive the priming. The quinet is a wedge of iron of 
about ſix inches long, and fo ſhaped that its fat part on 
one tide joins with a flat part in the gun made to receive 
it, and by that means the gun is faſtened very firmly in 
its place. Phil. Tranſ. N* 167, p. 854 
The manner of uling theſe inſtruments, is this : onc man 
holds the borier on the rock, turning it round while an- 
other forces its point in by blows w a large hammer on 
the other end. When the hole is made ſome what deeper 
than the length of the gun, they dry it with a rag, and 
then put into it two or three ounces of powder; over this 
they lay a paper, and then they put the gun into the hole, 
and faſten it in by driving in the quinet or wedge againit 
its flat part. When the powder and gun are thus tixcd, 
they paſs down a wire through the hole drilled in the 
gun, and with this they pierce a hole through the paper 
which covers the powder; they then prime the gun, and 
lay a train with a lighted match ; but all go out of the 
mine before the gunpowder takes fire, and as ſoon as it 
has gone off, they go down to work again, finding the 
rock ſplit and the inſtruments unhurt. The paper in 
this caſe is put over the powder only that the tools may 
be ſafely employed in driving down the gun and the qui- 
net, becauſe were not the powder covered it might do 
miſchicf to the workmen, 8 going off by ſome ſpark 
cauſed by ſtriking either againſt thofe inſtruments, or a- 
gainſt the rock itſelf, 

MINERVA, in Mythology, derived according to ſome 4 
minis, from the threats of her ſtern countenance, other- 
wiſe called Pallas, is the goddeſs of wiſdom and the arts; 
and the only one of the offspring of Jupiter to whom 
pertain the prerogatives of the ſupreme rank of divinity. 
Minerva is repreſented both by the painters and poets of 
antiquity, as a beauty of the ſeverer kind: the diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of her face is dignity and a certain ſteruneſs, 
which has more of maſculine than feminine in it : and, 
therefore, more apt to ſtrike one with awe and terror, 
than to charm one, at firſt fight. Her dreſs and attri- 
butes are adapted to the characters of her face; ſhe moſt 
uſually appeared with a helmet on her head, and a plume 
that nodded formidably in the air; in her right hand ihe 
{nook her Pear, and in the other graſped her ſhield, with 
the head of the dying MzpusA upon it; the fame figure 
appears alſo on her breaſt- plate; and ſometimes the god- 
dets herſelf is repreſented as having living ſerpents about 
her breaſts, and about her ſhoulders; the is alſo accom- 
panicd with a cock, which is a fighting bird, and corre- 
ſponding to her character as the inventreſs and preſident 
of war, and an owl, which ſees in the dark, and, there- 
tore, is the image of wiſdom. It is probable that the 
Romans conſidered JuPITER, Juno, and Aline a, as 
one and the ſame divinity, under three different names : 
among which names, that of Jupiter might ſignify ſupreme 
goodneſs ; that of Minerva, ſupreme wiſdom ; and that 
of Juno, ſupreme power: thus the learned Dr, Cud- 
worth obſerves, Intell. Syſt. b. 1. c. 4. p. 450. that the 
three Capitoline gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minen gu, may 
he underitood to — been nothing elſe but teveral names 
and notions of one ſupreme deity, according to its ſeveral 
attributes and manifeſtations. 

MINER V ALIA, among the Romans, called alſo ©u/ngua- 
tra, were feaſts n Ard in honour of Minerva. One 


of theſe feaſts commenced on the zd of 
another on March 19th, and laſted five days. 
day was ſpent in prayers to the goddeſs; the reſt; 
ing ſacrifice, ſeeing gladiators fight, acting traged 
mount Albanus, and reciting pieces of wit where 
conqueror had a prize given him. Scholars had 3 
vacation, and made a preſent to their maſters wi Tk 4 
called Mie val. enen 
MINIATURE, or MiGcnwaTURE, a delicate kind of paint 
ing, conſiſting of little points or dots, inſtead of * 
uſually done on vellum, ivory, or paper, with very thi 
{imple water-golours. a 
The word comes from the Latin mininn, rid og. 
being a colour much ufed in this kind of painting. * 
French frequently call it mignature, from minncy f x 
pretty, on account of its ſmallneſs and delicacy : 2 rok 
may be ultimately derived from wes, ſmall. e 
Ainlatitre is diſtinguiſhed from other kinds of paintin 
the ſmallnels and delicacy of its figures, the weak: 
their colours, and faintneſs of the colouring ; and 
account it requires to be viewed very near. 
Thoſe colours that have the leaſt body are the beſt and 
moit commodious for painting in miniature; ſuch are 
carmine, ultramarine, fine lakes, and green made of the 
juices of ſeveral kinds of herbs and flowers. 
The colours commonly ufed in miniature paintin 
are for reel, carmine, lake, roſe-pink, vermilion, red lead 
ſcarlet-oker, common Indian red, red oker, Venetian 
red, and Spaniſh brown: for bue, ultramarine, ultrama- 
rine aſhes, Pruſſian blue, verditer, indigo, ſmalt, blue 
bice, and litmus : for ye//ow, gamboge, Naples yellow 
Dutch pink, Engliſh pink, gall-ſtone, matticot, French 
berry waſh, turmeric waſh, zedoary waſh, and tinQure 
of faffron : for geen, ſap-grcen, verdiꝑriſe, diſtilled vg 
digrife, and terra verte : for purple, true Indian red, archal, 
and logwood wath : for brew, biſtre, umbre, brown 
oker, Cologn carth, and terra Japonica : for white, fake 
white, white leail, calcined hartthorn, pear} white, Troy 
white, lake white, and egg-ſhell white: and for black, 
Indian ink, lamp black, ivory-black, and blue black. 
Painting in miniature is the niceſt and moſt tedious of 
all others; being performed wholly with the point of 
the pencil. 
There are fome painters who never uſe any white celour 
in miniature, but make the ground of the vellum ſerre 
to raiſe their figures; in which caſe, the lights appear 
bright in proportion to the depth and ſtrength of the co- 
lours of the figures. Others before they go to work, 
give the vellum a light wath with white lead, well prepared 
and purifed. 
When paper of any proper kind is uſed, it is ſuſficient to 
prime it with iſinglaſs ſize, thickened properly with pearl 
white, and any pigment which will give the ground the 
deſired colour. But common paper may be rendered 
ſtronger and ſitter for receiving the colours, by laying on 
the back of it a coat of ſtarch, boiled with water to 1 
moderate conſiſtence, and rendered more tenacious by 
the addition of a little ifinglaſs. This ſhould be laid on 
very ſmoothly with a bruth, and the paper, when neat- 
Iv dry, muſt be put betwixt two leaves of a book, or be. 
twixt two ſheets of paper and two boards, and comprehes 
by a weight laid upon them. Two theers of paper Ce 
mented together by the ſtarch and ihuglats, a discs 
in the fame manner, make a very conmmodigus fuotane 
for painting in miniature. Vellum requues only do be 
ſtrained on a paſteboard, and primed in the tame manners 
and if it mould be greaty, rubbed over with the gall 0: 
any beaſt. 
When the colours are laid on flat without dotting, though 
the ſigures be fmall, and the ground either vellum or pi 
per, it is not called miniature, but waſhing. 
The colours for miniature may be mixed up 110 
tion of gum Arabic, or gum tragacanth, in water, 97 
with iſinglaſs ſize. For the method of preparing Nef fc. 
miniatures. See IVORY. 5 
MINICULATOR, among the Romans, a ſervant who em- 
bellithed any writing with MINIC u. | WP 
MINIM, in Aff, a note, or character of time; ed 
two crotchets, or halt a ſemibreve. 
The invention of the minim is aſcribed to acc 
in Navarre, but the firtt who uled it was Phil: 
aco, in whoſe time it was the ſmalleſt note in p 
Sec Tlut and CHARACTERS of muſic. 
Misiu, atv of the, See SEXTUPLE.. Pail 
IINIMA ai, or Minitma natur alia; Amon, y 51 
pheys, the primary articles, whereof bodies conl: , 1 
fame with what arc otherwiſe called coRPUSCLE® 
ATOMS, tes 
Mis iM, in the Higher Geometry, the ſmalleſt quanti- 
attainable in any given caſe. SCC MaxinuM. 
MINI MA, fri. dee PER Minima. 
MINIMENI'S, or MUxiMENTS: 
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Ait extenſor. See EXTENSOR. 
2 : welis abductor. See ABDUCTOR. 

Miene 7 ler of religi inſtituted about 
MS, MixiMI, att order ot relt tous, inſtituted a 
MIN)" Hh 1440, by S. Francis de Paulo, confirmed in 1473, 
by Siatus IV. and by Julius II. in 1507. See Boxs- 
Saks hire improved on the humility of the Minors, 
by terming themſelves Minimi or Minims, q. d. leaſt, or 

nalleſt. 

vs glut ens. See e Eee * 

MINION, a fort of CANNON, or piece of ORDNANCF, WREre- 
of there were formerly two kinds; large, and ordinary, 
anſwering to our ſix-pounders. Sce GUM. PE 

MINISTER, one that ſerves or conducts the public worflup 
of God. : : | 
In the reformed church, prieſts, or thoſe ordained to 

reach, and do the other functions of the prieſthood, are 
called abſolutely and ſimply min/lers. ; 3 

In which ſenſe, biſhops, & c. are ſaid to be miniſters 
of God; miniſters of the word, of the goſpel, &c. In 
{ome churches they are allo called paſtors. 

Mix1STERS of the altar are properly thoſe who attend, and 
aſſiſt the prieſt at the adminiſtration of the euchariſt. 5ee 
Deacox, and SUBDEACON. 3 
Officers of ſtate, &c. are called the king 3 miniſters z 45 
adminiſtering the affairs of juſtice, policy, &c. ſor him. 

MivisTER of Hate, is he with whom a prince entruits 
the adminiſtration of his government; or to whom he 
commits the care and direction of the principal affairs 
hereot. 

— is propoſed as a model for min//lers of ſtate. 
The grand vizier is the prime minister of the Ottoman 
empire. Ig . f 

Mrx1sTERS, foreign, or the miniſlers of foreign princes, are 
their embaſſadors, envoys, agents, or reſidents in the 
courts of other princes. 

There are two kinds of foreign miniſters. Miniſters of 
the firſt rank, who are alſo called EMRHASSA DORSs, and 
envoys extraordinary. 

And miniſters of the ſecond rank, who are the ordinary 
reſide ots. 

Tho” cf the firſt rank have a repreſentative character, 
which the others have not; though theſe laſt are ſome- 
times inveſted with fuller powers than the former. 

M1x1STER is alſo the title which certain religious orders 
give to their ſuperior. : 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the mini/er of the Mathurins, or 
Trinitarians. 

MixisrER, among the Jeſuits, is the ſecond ſuperior of 
each houſe z thus called, as being an aſſiſtant to the ſupe- 
rior, or rector. 

The general of the Cordelters order is alfo called the mi- 
niſter general. See JESULTS. 

MINISTRY, or Mix1sTERy, a profeſſion, office, or em- 
ployment, whichaperſondiſcharges for the ſervice of God, 
the public, or ſome particular perſon. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, a biſhop muſt give account to 
God of his miniſtry, &c. : 

MINISTRY is alſo uſed for the government of a ſtate, by 
ſome great miniſter, under the ſovereign authority. 
lu which ſenſe we ſay, the miniſtry of the cardinal de 
Richelicu, &c. 

Mxisrar is alſo frequently uſed as a collective word, ſig- 
mfying the miniſters or officers of ſtate. 

Thus we ſay, the mini/try oppoſed a thing; meaning, the 
nuniſters oppoſed it. 

MINIUM, in the Natural Hiſtory of 'the Ancients, a name 
given to what we now call CINNABAR, or native mineral 
ol 2 ſhining red colour, out of which quickſilver was ex- 
tracted. This native mineral becoming much in uſe was 
loon adulterated; and that commonly with lead-ore cal- 
cined to a redneſs ; and hence, after the two words mi- 
"4m and cinnabar had been long uſed in common, the 
cinnabar became retained only to the native mineral, and 
the minium to that adulterated with lead-ore, or to the 
red adulterating matter alone, which is the ſenſe in 
which it is {till uſed, 
bots 2 red LEA b, is a CALX of lead of a vivid yel- 
Mie ed colour, which colour it acquires by a flow cal- 

ton and reverberation. The minium in commerce is 


Chiefly . from Holland, where large quantities of 
dare manufactured. 


W * which minium is made in large quantities 
king ich this: they firſt burn lead in a furnace into a 
with an jr arge, by continually ſtirring it while mclted 
Pair of "eg: q A this they aſterwards grind with two 
pair OY deliver it fromone to another, the firſt 
worked g it coarſer, the ſecond finer theſe are 
at once. 4 of a mill which moves ſix pair of them 
Waſhed and Fans thus reduced to a fine powder, it is 
Rrerheratory . Pat into a furnace, and is burnt with a 
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they continue ſtirring it with a large iron rake, hung on 
a ſwivel or iron hook ; and toward the end of the time 
they watch its being of the right colour. When this is 
doing, the fire muſt not be carried beyond a certain de- 
gree, leſt the matter clod and run together. 
The proceſs by which mininm is prepared is deſcribed in 
the following manner by M. Jars. The furnace is of the 
reverberatory kind, with two tire-places at the ends 
each ſire- place being ſeparated from the area, or body of 
the furnace, by a wall twelve inches high. The fire- 
places are fifteen inches broad, and their length is equal 
to the breadth of the whole furnace, which is about 
eight or nine feet. The length of the arca from one 
lace to the other is nine or ten feet. The quantity of 
ead uſed in one operation is about 1500 pounds, of 
which nine parts are lead obtained from furnaces where 
the ore is ſmelted, and one part is lead extracted from 
the ſcoria which is ſormed in ſmelting the ore. This 
latter kind is ſaid to be neceſlary, as the former could 
not alone be reduced into powder. All the lead is at 
once put into the area, the bottora of which is level. 
The calx, as faſt as it is formed, is drawn to one fide, by 
means of a rake ſuſpended by « chain before the mourt 
of the furnace. In tour or five hours the whole quantity 
of the lead is calcined, or, if any pieces remain uncal- 
cined, they are ſeparated, and kept ſor the ncxt opera- 
tion. The heat employed is that of a cherry-red, and 
the fire-places and mouth are kept open, that the air may 
accelerate the calcination. The powder or calx is to be 
frequentiy ſtirred to prevent its concreting, and when 
tius operation has becn continued about twenty-four 
hours, the matter is taken out of the furnace, and laid 
on a flat pavement. Then cold water is thrown on it, 
to give it weight, as the workmen ſay; but rather = 
M. Jars thinks) to make it friable. It is then to 
ground in a mill, and the finer part is ſeparated by waſh- 
ing, while the coarſer part, reſerved for ſome following 
operation, is to be placed at the mouth of the ſurnace in 
order to retain the melted lead. The fine powder, which 
is now of a yellow colour, is again put into the ſame or 
a ſimilar furnace, and expoſed to a very moderate fire, 
from tlurty-ſix to forty-eight hours; during which time, 
it 15 ſtirred frequently to prevent its concreting; and the 
powder gradually acquires its proper red colour. 'The 
minium is then to be taken out of the furnace, cooled, 
and ſifted through an iron ſieve placed in a calk, Mem. 
de FAcademie Royal à Paris, 1770. Sce CALCINA T10N- 


Minium, in Medicine, is uſed externally z it obtunds the 


acrimony of the humours, allays inllammanons, and is 
excellent in the cleanſing and healing of old ulcers: it is 
uſcd, on theſe occaſions, in many of the pleſters and 
ointments of the ſhops; it is an ingredient in the offici- 
nal compoſition, called empl:f/rum decmino, uſed as a de- 
ſiccative and cicatrizcr: though more rarcly than that 
made in the ſame manner with litharge, becauſe it does 
not ſtick ſo well, and is more difficult ot preparation. 

It was with min:um the ancient Roman and Grecian la- 
dies tinged their nails and faces of a red colour. For, as 
to our modern paints, without doubt they were not 
known in thoſe days. 

The bright orange colour of 1mininm might render it va- 
luable in painting, if it could ſtand with certainty in 
either oil or water. But as it is ſubject to become black, 
it cannot be ſafely truſted, except in hard varniſhes: and 
is, therefore, ſeldom uſed in oil, or even in water, un- 
leſs for very groſs purpoſes, or as a ground for vermilion. 
The goodneſs of minium may be diſtinguiſhed by the 
brightneſs of its colour: and the adulteration ro which 
it is liable, may be detected, by putting an ounce of it 
into a crucible with an equal quantity of charcoal duſt, 
well mixed together, and placing the crucible in a com- 
mon fire ſulicient to melt lead, which is to be covered 
with another ſmall crucible inverted into it. When 1t 
has been continued for ſome time on the fire, take it 
out and ſtrike it againſt the ground. The minium will 
thus be reduced to its metaihec ſtate ; and its diminiſhed 
weight, when freed from the charcoal duſt and cold, will 
indicate the proportion of adulterated matter. Afinium 
is alſo uſcd as a FLUX in forming the ENAMEL ſer 
grounds, and in GLAZING, &C. 


MINNIN, « ſtringed inſtrument of muſic among the an- 


cient Hebrews, having three or ſour chords to it. See 
Kircher's figure of it, Tab. Mujcc, fig. C. Though there 
is reaſon to queition the antiquity of this inſtrument 
both becauſe it requires a hair-bow, which was a kind 
of pleclrum not known to the andcients, and becauſe it 
ſo much reſembles the modern viol. Kircher took the 
figures of this, the machul, chinnor, and p/altery, from an 
old book in the Vatican library. Hawkins's Hiſt. Mukic, 
vol. i. p. 255. DI 
Latin term, literally denoting /-/s; ufed in 


oppoſition to major, greatcr. 
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Thus we ſay, St. James miner 3 Aſia minor 3 the minor 
excommunication, &c. 

MixoR edilis. See ADILE. 

Mi1xoR anticus ſerratus. Sce SERRATUS, 

MixoR barons. Sec BARON. 

M1inoR, canis. See CAxis. | 

MixoR ga/?ricus. Hee GASTRIC. 

MixoR chli oblignus. See OBLIQUU Ss» 

MixoR orders. See ORDERS. 

Mison, eus. See RECTUS. 

M1xoR, teres. See TERts. 

MixoRk, ur/a. See URsa. 

Mixor, in Law, denotes a perſon under age, or who, 
by the laws of the country, 1s not yet arrived at the 
power of adminiſtring his own affairs, or the poſſeſhon 
of his eſtate. 

Among us, a perſon is a minor till the age of twenty- 
one: before which time his acts are invalid. See AGE, 
and INFANT. 

It is a maxim in the common law, that in the KING 
there is no minority, and therefore he hath no legal guar- 
dian; and his royal grants and affents to acts of parlia- 
ment are good, though he has not in his natural capacity 
attained the legal age of twenty-one. 

The minority of the kings of Sweden, Denmark, and 
the provinces of the empire, terminates at eighteen 
years; and that of the kings of France at fourteen, by 
an ordonnance of Charles V. in 1374- 

It is alſo provided by the cuſtom and law of PARLIA- 
MENT, that no one ſhall fit or vote in either houſe, un- 
leſs he be twenty-one years of age. This is likewiſe ex- 
preſly declared by ſtat. 7 and 8 Will. III. cap. 25. with 
regard to the houſe of commons. 

Minox, in Logic, is the ſecond propoſition of a formal or 
regular SYL1i.0G15M, called alſo the as$UMPTION. 

Mixon, in Me, is applied to certain concords, which 

differ from, or are lower than, others of the ſame deno- 
mination by a leſſer ſemitone, or four commas. 
Thus we ſay, a third minor, or leſſer third: or a fixth 
major and minor. 
Concords that admit of major and Miner, 1. e. greater | 
and leſs, are ſaid to be imper fe? CONCORDS. 

MINORESSES. See St. CLARE. 

MINORS, or Friers MiNoRs, an appellation which the 
FRANCISCANS aſſume, out of thew of humility ; calling 
themſelves fratres minores, i. e. leſſer brothers; and ſome- 
times Minorites. | 
There is alſo an order of regular Minors at Naples, 
which was eſtabliſhed in the year 1588, and confirmed 
by Sixtus V. | 

MINORATIO, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 
ſlight or moderate evacuation, only ſerving to leſſen the 
humours, not to carry them off. 

MINOS, in Mythology, one of the three judges of hell, 
of a rank ſuperior to the other two, viz. CEacus and 
Rhadamanthus. Homer repreſents him as fitting with a 
ſcepter in his hand, in the midlt of the ghoſts of depart-| 
ed mortals, who plead their reſpective cauſes in his pre- 
ſence. Virg. Zn. 6. v. 432. places an urn by him, con- 
taining the ſeveral lots of mankind. The particular di- 
ſtrict of Ades, over which he was ſuppoſed to preſide, 
was EREBUS: and it was his oſhce to determine the cha- 
racter and final condition of the ſpirits cited to his tribu- 
nal. Minos, it is ſaid, was the firſt king of Crete, and 
conſidered as the wiſeſt legiſlator of antiquity z on which 
account he obtained the honour of being judge in the in- 
viſible world. This Minos, whoſe inſtitutes are ſaid to 
have ſerved as a model for thoſe of Lycurgus, flourithed, 
according to Selden, one thouſand four hundred and 
ſixty-two years, but, according to the abbe Banier, only 
one thoutand three hundred and twenty years before 

| hriſt. 

MINOTAUR, MixoTAuRUs, in Antiquity, a fabulous 
monſter, much talked of by the poets ; feigned to be 
half man, and half bull. 

The Minotaur was brought forth by Paſiphae, wife of 
Minos II. king of Crete. It was ſhut up in the labyrinth 
of that iſland ; and at laſt was killed by Theſeus. 

Servius gives us the explication of this fable. He ſays 
that a ſecretary of king Minos, named Taurus, b#//, had 
an intrigue with the queen Paſiphae, in the chamber of 
Daedalus; and that ſhe was at length delivered of twins, 
one of which reſembled Minos, and the other Taurus. 
This occaſioned the production to be reputed monſtrous. 

MINOVERY, formed of the French main-euvre, q. d. 
handy-work, a treſpaſs committed in the FokEsT, by 
ſomething that is a man's handy-work z as an engine to 
catch deer, &c. 

MINOW, or Mix, in /chthyslogy, a name given by the 
Engliſh to the ſmall fiſh, called by authors the phoxinus. 
According to the new Artedian ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies 

of the CYPRINUS; and the cyprinus phoxinus of Linneus, 


MINS'TER, Saxon, myn/ter, or mynſtre, ancient! 
MINSTREL, an ancient term for a fidler, 


. 96. el 
MINT, the place where * king's money is coined. 


MinrT, gfficers of the, are, 1. The warden, u 
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MIN 


with the dorſal fin, conſiſting of eight 

on the tail, and a pellucid . The iert 
fiſh is of a golden colour; the back flat, and of 

olive ; the ſides and —_ vary much in — a deey 
a few they are of a rich crimſon, in others Tu in 
in others white; the body is ſlender and ſmooth ub en 
being extremely ſmall; the tail is forked and 

near the baſe with a duſky ſpot; the whole len 4 
exceeds three inches. The minow is found =} don 
many of our ſmall gravelly ſtreams. Pennant, hol in 


V ſignifel 
or player on 


brown {pov 


line of this 


þ the ſcalez 


the church of a monaſtery, or convent. 


— other ner a muſical inſtrument. 
orel derives the word from manus and 57% 
diverts with the hand ; or from minor 74 450 who 
Du Cange from miniſtellus, adiminutiveof miniſter Yom: 
the min/lrels were anciently ranked among dmg, 
ficers, miniſters, . ſervants. 
According to Dr. Percy in his Eſſay ont : 
liſh Minſtrels the vol is derived hom ee ; 
ne/trier z and was not in uſe here before the Norman way 
queſt : and it is remarkable, that our old monkiſh hiſt 
rians do not uſe the word c:tharoedus, cantator, or the like 
to expreſs a min/trel in Latin; but either dal bi % 
Joculater, or ſome other word that implies ; x hey 
Hence it ſhould ſeem that the minftrels ſet off thei f - 
ing by mimickry or action; or according to Nr, loo, 
hypotheſis, united the powers of melody, poem * 
dance. Theſe minſirels were probably the genuine ſuc 
ceſſors of the ancient bards, who joined the arts of 
and muſic, and ſung verſes to the harp of their own 
compoling. After the converſion of the Saxons to Cui. 
ſtianity, the poets and min/trels became two ſeparate 
profeſſions : and the latter continued to be a diſtin cr. 
der of men, and got their livelihood by ſinging verſes 19 
the harp, at the 3 of the great: where they were 
hoſpitably and reſpectſully reccived, retaining many of 
the honours ſhewn to their predeceſſors the Bards and 
Scalds. And though ſome of them only recited the com- 
poſitions of others, many of them ſtill compoſed fongs 
themſelves, and all of them could probably invent a few 
ſtanzas on occaſion. There are two remarkable facts in 
hiſtory, which prove that the profeſſion of a min/ire! was 
held in great reverence among the Saxon tribes, as well 
as among their Daniſh brethren. In the year 878, when 
king Alfred wiſhed to learn the true ſituation of the 
Daniſh army, which had invaded his realm, he aſſumed 
the dreſs and character of a min/trel, fingens je joculatoren, 
aſſumpta cithara, &c. and under this character, though 
he could not but be known to be a Saxon, obtained an 
honourable reception. About ſixty years after, a Daniſh 
king made uſe of the ſame diſguiſe to explore the camp 
of our king Athelſtan. The min/trel was, therefore, a 
privileged character with both theſe people: and ſo late 
as the reign of Edw. II. the min/tre!s were eatily admitted 
into the royal preſence ; an inſtance of which is men- 
tioned by Stow, Survey of Lond. 1703, p. 469. In the 
fourth year of Richard IT. John of Gaunt erected at Tut- 
bury, in Staffordſhire, a court of minſtrels with ful 
power to receive ſuit and ſervice from the men of ti 
rofeſſion within five neighbouring counties, to enact 
— and determine their controverties, &c. for which 
they had a charter. See Plott's Hiſt. Staff. p. 435, K. 
The minſtrels continued down to the reign of Elizabeth; 
in whoſe time, however, they had loſt much of their dig- 
nity, and were ſinking into contempt and neglect; yet 
ſtill they ſultained a character far ſuperior to any thug 
we can conceive at preſent of old ballads. Towards the 
end of the ſixteenth century this claſs of men lot all 
credit, and were ſunk ſo low in the public opinion, that 
in the thirty-ninth year of Elizabeth, a ſtatute was paſlcd, 
by which min/trels, wandering abroad, were include 
among rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy beggars, and ye 
adjudged to be punithed as ſuch. This act ſcems to have 
put an end to the profeſſion, for after this time the! . 
no longer mentioned. Judge Blackſtone obſerves, s 
in ſome manors, the copyholders were bound to en 
many ſervile offices for the lord, who found them mess 
and drink, and ſometimes, (as is {till the uſe in — 
highlands of Scotland) a minſtrel or piper ſor their ©: 
verſion. Comm. b. ii. 


Anciently there were mints in moſt cities of England 
The chief mint, at preſent, is the Tower of London. 
ho is the che. 
and is to receive the the bullion, and overſec al the = 
officers. This officer has, for himſelf and a clerk, by 

a year. 2. The maſter-wor ker, with an ang? os the 
for himſelf and three clerks, of 650ʃ who recen 1 n 
bullion from the warden, cauſes it to be melted, 4 _ 
livered to the moniers ; and takes it from them - 


MIN 


coined. 3: Comptreller, with a ſalary, for himſelf 
when k of 3500/. a years who is toſce, that the money 
59 _ to the juſt aſſize, and to overſee the officers. 
. mafter, who weighs the ſilver and gold, and 
4. | 8 it be STANDARD. See REMEDY. This 
* has, for himſelf and clerk, 225 l. a- year. 5. lhe 
a Hurt who take all the accounts. 6. The ſur- 
e the melting, who is to ſee the ſilver caſt out, and 
ae altered after it is delivered to the melter, 
* 9 — the aſſay-malter has made a trial of it. 7. The 
PrP „ile irons, who is to ſee that the irons be clean, and 
25 work with. Theſe two offices are united in one 
* who has, for himſelf and clerk, 132/.105. a year, 
allo a deputy. 8. The chief engraver, who engraves 
x dies and ſtamps, for the coinage of money, who has 
: {alary of 2004. a year: there 1s alſo a ſecond engraver, 
with 80 J. a year, and aſſiſtant. 9. [he melters, who 
melt the bullion before it comes to coining. 10. The 
Jlonchers, who anneal, or boil and cleanſe the money. 
1. The porter and office-keeper,z who keep the gate, &c. 
of the mint. 12. The prove/t of the mnt, at 100 J. a- 
year, who provides for ail the moniers, and overſees 
them. And, laſtly,the company of moniers, each of whom 
has 40 J. a-yearz ſome ol which ſhear the money, {ome 
forge it, ſome ſtamp or coin it, and ſome round and 
mill it. In this oſſice, there are alſo the <eigher and 
4%, who, for himſeif and clerk, has a ſalary of 142 /. 
105. a year; his deputy z king's clerk and clerk of the 


paper, with 100 J. a year, and his deputy 3 ſurveyor of 


the money-preſſes, at 40 J. a year; ſolicitor, at 60 J. a year; 
warden's deputy, maſter's deputy, comptrolter's deputy, 
and ſubordinate clerks. Sec ColxNAGE. , 
Misr was alſo a pretended place of privilege,. in South- 
wark, near the King's Bench, put down by ſtatute. 11 
any perſons, within the limits of the Mut, thall obſtruct 
any ofhcer in the ſerving of any writ or procels, &C. or 
afſault any perſon therein, ſo. as he receive any bodily 
hurt, the offender ſhall be guilty ot felony, and be tranſ- 
ported to the plantations & c. Stat. 9 Geo. J. 
Misr, mentha, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 
noſpermia claſs. Its charaCters are theſe: it has a lip- 
flower of one petal z the mouth is cut into four almoſt 
equal ſegments, the upper being a little larger and in- 
dented ; it has four erect ſtamina, the two neareſt being 
the longeſt ; in the bottom of the tube is ſituated a four- 
pointed germen, which turns to four naked ſeeds, fitting 
in the empalement. Miller enumerates eighteen and 
Linnzus fixteen ſpecies. 
All the forts of mint, of which we have ſeveral propa- 
gated in gardens ſor medicinal uſe, arc to be propagated 
by parting the roots in ſpring, or planting cuttings in any 
of the ſummer months, but they muſt have a moilt ſoil; 
and if the weather proves dry, they will require very 
ſrequent waterings, after they are firſt planted. They 
thould be planted in beds of ſour feet width, with 
walks two feet wide between them, and ſhould be ſet 
at five inches diſtance. And they ſpread ſo faſt at the 
roots that the beds {ſhould never ſtand above three years 
hefore they are taken up and tranſplanted ;z for the roots 
alter this time wil! mat and clog together, ſo as to choak 
one another. 
Many people are fond of un- Hallad early in the ſpring ; 
the way to L this, is to take up ſome roots of 
mnt before Chriſtmas, and plant them pretty cloſe upon a 
moderate hot bed, covering them an inch deep with freſh 
earth z the beds mult then be covered either with mats, 
or trames and glail-s, and in a month's time the mint 
will come up and will ſoon be fit for uſe. 
When mint is cut for diying, it ſhould be done juſt when 
wis in flower, and muſt always be done in a dry day; 
for if cut in wet weather, the leaves will change black. 
It ſhould then be tied in ſmall bunches, and hung ina 
ſhady place upon lines. 
lf the ſoil be good, mint will afford three crops every 
ring; but after July, they ſeldom are ſo good, ſo that 
t e ſhoots made after that time ſhould be ſuffered to re- 
man till the end of September, to be cut ſor d:ying. 
After this cutting there ſhould be about an, inch of fret 
earth Gifted over them, which will make them ſhoot 
much better the following ſpring. Miller. 
en op grows ſo vigorouſly and readily in water as 
nt; and therefore none is ſo proper for trying ex- 
perunents in vegetation, 
8 a name commonly given to the narrow. 
ae * ed mint; this herb has a ſtrong, agreeable, 
3 8 8 and a bitteriſh, roughiſh, moderately 
mae It is in general uſe as a reſtringent, ſto- 
* * _ carminative; in vomitings and weakneſs of 
n there are, perhaps, few ſimples of equal 
© Ay, The leaves are ſometimes taken in f ibſt 
aten with the: bez e Qs 1 1 ance, 
"Sam eArice their Weight of fine ſugar into a con- 
* By diſtillation, a pound and a half of the dry 


leaves communicatc a ſtrong impregnation to a gallon of 
water, yielding the common ſimple mint-water of the 
ſhops ; which is occaſionally made ſtill richer in the 
virtue of the int, by ſteeping in it, for three or ſouc 
hours, in a warm place, a treſh quantity of the herb, as 
half an ounce to a pint : the diſtilled water proves rather 
more elegant if drawn ſrom the freſh than from the dry 
plant. Along with the aqueous fluid an eſſential oil 
diſtils, called the eſſential oil of mint, of a pale yellow- 
iſh colour, changing by age to a reddiſh, and at length 


to a dark red ; in quantity near an ounce from ten 
pounds of the freſh herb in flower, ſmelling and taſting 


ſtrongly of the mint, but ſomewhat leſs agreeable than 


the herb itſelf. The officinal ſpirituous water of mint 
is prepared by drawing off a gallon of proof ſpirit from 
a pound and a half of the dried leaves, which will be 
ſtrongly impregnated with mint. 

The water-mint, with leaves ſomewhat oval ſet on pedi- 
cles and long ſtamina ſtanding out from the flowers, and 
the hairy water-mint, with long hairy leaves, having no 
pedicles, and broad ſpikes of flowers, grow wild in 
moiſt meadows, marſhes, and on the brinks of rivers, 
and flower towards the end of ſummer. Theſe are leſs 
agreeable in ſmell than the Jſpear-mint, and in taſte bit- 
terer and more pungent. They yield a much ſmaller 
proportion of eflential oil; but partake of the virtues of 
ſpear-mint, in an inferior degree. The hairy water-mint 
is ſuppoſed to be the auricularia or ear-wort, celebrated 
by Marloe for the cure of deafneſs; though probably 
not more eſfectual againſt that complaint than the other 
water-mint againſt nephritic ones, in which it is faid to 
have been formerly an empirical ſecret, 

Pepper-mint is a ſpecies of mint with acuminated leaves, 
on very ſhort pedicles, and the flowers ſet in ſhort thick 
ſpikes or heads. It is a native of this kingdom, and 
raiſed plentitully in gardens, for medicinal purpoſes.— 
This ſpecies has a more penetrating ſmell than any of 
the other mints; and a much ſtronger and warmer taſte, 
It is a medicine of great importance in {latulent colics, 
hyſteric deprefſions, and other ſimilar complaints. In 
diſtillation with water, it yields a conſiderable quantity of 
eſſential oil, of a pale greenith yellow colour, which be- 
comes darker coloured by age, very light, ſubtile, and 
poſſeſſing in a high degree the ſpecific ſmell and pene- 
trating pungency of the pepper-mint. A ſimple and a 
ſpirituous diſtilled water, drawn in the ſame proportions 


as thoſe of /prar-mint, and the eſſential oil, are kept in 


the ſhops. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


Min, corymbiferous, in Botany, a name given by ſome to a 
ſpecies of TANZy. 


MixT, cat's, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanical writers cataria. See CAT MINT. 

MINTERS, or Moxniterxs. See MoxneyERs and Misr. 

MINTING is ſometimes uſed for the coinix6 of mo- 


ney. 
MINUARTIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandris !rigynia 
claſs. Its characters are, that it has a five-leaved calyx, 


no corolla, and the fruit is a lingle-celled three-valved 


capſule containing ſeeds. There are three ſpecies. 

MINUET, or Mexuer, in Muſic, a compoſition anſwer- 
ing to a kind of dance of the ſame name, ſaid to be in- 
vented in Poictou; the motion whereof is triple, with 
three crotchets in a bar 3, though it is commonly per- 
formed in the time 4. It has commonly two ſtrains, 
each played twice over; the firſt has four or eight bars; 
the lait note of which ſhould be either the dominant or 
mediant of the mode, never the final ; and the ſecond has 
eight bars, it uſually ends on the final of the mode, with 
a pointed minim or whole bar. 

The word is ſaid to be derived from the French menu, 
little, and ſignifying a ſmall pace. 

MINUS, in Algebra. See CHARACTERS in Arithmetic. 

Minus, quo, in Law. See Quo minus. 

MINUSCULZ2, in Printing, denote the ſmall or run- 
ning letters; as contradiſtinguiſhed from majuſculz, or 
capitals, : 

MINUTE, from the Latin minutus, ſmall, in Geography and 
Aſtronemy, is the ſixtieth part of a degree. 

In which ſenſe minute is alſo called prime, or prime— 
minute. 

The diviſions of degrees are fractions, whoſe denomi- 
nators increaſe in a ſexagecuple ratio; that is, a minute 
or prime is = 28; a ſecond, or ſecond minute, = 3855» 
c. 

In aſtronomical tables, &c. minutes are expreſſed by acute 
accents, thus, ; the ſeconds by two, “; the thirds by 


#1 


three, 

MinuTr, in Computation of Time, is uſed for the ſixtieth 
part of an hour. 

MixuTE, in Architecture, uſually denotes the fixtieth, 


ſometimes only the thirticth part, or diviſion, of a M0- 
DULE. 


MINUTE 
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Mix vr: is alſo uſed to ſignify a ſhort memoir, or ſketch 
of any thing haſtily taken in writing. ; 
In this ſenſe we ſay the minutes of the proceedings of the 
houſe of lords, &c. 
M1nuTEs of emer/ion. See EMERSION. 
MrwnuTEs, meridicnal. See MERIDIONAL. 
Minvu TE tithes, minores decime, {mall tithes of wool, lambs, 
igs, butter, cheeſe, &c. See T1THE. 
MIN X, in Zoslogy, is the name of an animal in North Ame- 
rica, very much reſembling the OTTER. 
MIPAR'TY, chamber of. See CHAMBER, 
MIQUELETS, a kind of ſoot-ſoldiers, inhabiting the Py- 
renean mountains; armed with piſtols under their belts, 
a carbine, and a dagger. The miquelets are dangerous 
people for travellers to meer. 
MIRABILE, e. Sce RETE. 
MIRABILIS, in Botany. See MARVEL of Peru. 
MiRaBI1LIs aqua, See WATER. 
MIRABOLANS, or MiRoBaLaNs, in Pharmacy. See 
MyROBALANS. | 
MIRACLE, in a popular ſenſe, is a prozigy, or an extra- 
ordinary event, that ſurpriſes us by its novelty. 
MiRACLE, in à more accurate and philoſophical ſenſe, is 
an effect that does not follow from any of the regular: 
laws of nature; or which is inconſiſtent with ſome known 
law thereof; or contrary to the ſettled conſtitution and 
courſe of things: accordingly all Miracles preſuppoſe an 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of nature, within the limits of which 
they operate, and with the order of which they dif- 
agree. 
Spinoza denies, that any power can ſuperſece that of na- 
ture; or that any thing can diſturb, or interrupt, the 
order of things : and accordingly defines a miracle to be 
a rare event, happening in conſequenee of ſome laws 
that are unknown to us. 
Divines define a miracle, an extraordinary and wonderful 
effect, above the power of nature, wrought by God, to 
manifeſt his power or providence ; or to give credit to 
ſome meſſenger ſent from himſelf. Thus Jeſus Chriſt 
evinced the rruth of his miſſion, and his doctrine, by mi- 
racles; and thus alſo did Moſes. But there are ſcarce 
any theological writers, that preciſely agree in their de- 
finition of a miracle. Mr. Locke defines it to be a ſen- 
Gble operation, which, being above the comprehenſion of 
the ſpectator, is, in his opinion, contrary to the courſeoſ 
nature, and taken by him to be divine. Dr. Clarke's 
definition of a e in the theological ſenſe of the 
word, is this: that it is a work effected in a manner un- 
uſual, or different from the common and regular method 
of Providence, by the interpoſition either of God him- 
ſelf or of ſome intelligent agent ſuperior to man, for 
the proof or evidence of ſome particular docttine, or in 
atteſtation to the authority of ſome particular perſon. 
According to Dr. Sykes, a miracle is a deſigned effect, 
ſenſible, unuſual in itſelf, beyond the art and power of 
man to do. Dr. Chandler ſays, that a miracle is an action 
done, or an operation viſibly performed by any being, 
which is really and truly above the reach, Ae k. 
and capacity of that being who does it, of himſelf, and 
without the aſſiſtance of ſome ſuperior agent to per- 
form. With this Dr. Hutcheſon's definition nearly co- 
incides, viz. that it is a work far exceeding human power, 
yet performed by the command, or upon the volition of 
a man. And the ſame writer farther obſerves, that, 
though mirac/:s may prove the ſuperintendency of a vo- 
Juntary agent, and that the univerſe is not guided by ne- 
ceſſity or fate; yet that mind muſt be weak and inad- 
vertent, who needs them to confirm the belief of a wiſe 
and good Deity ; ſince the deviation from general laws, 
unleſs upon very extraordinary occaſions, muſt be a pre- 
ſumption of inconſlancy and weakneſs rather than of a 
ſteady wiſdom and power; and mult weaken the beſt 
arguments we have for the ſagacity and power of the 
univerſal mind, Inquiry into the original of the ideas of 
beauty, &c. 
A late ingenious and learned writer objeCts to all thoſe 
definitions of miracles, which repreſent them as effects 
unuſual, above human power, and manifeſting the in- 
terpoſition of ſuperior power: becauſe, he ſays, the term 
unuſual does not diſtinguiſh real miracles from many 
things which are not miraculous ſuch as the rare and 
uncommon appearances of nature: nor does the calling 
a miracle and effect above human power diſtinguiſh it from 
all other effects equally above human power, produced 
by ſuperior beings, when aCting within their uſual 
ſphere, which for that reaſon, cannot be miraculous. 
Beſides, as this definition comprehends many things, 
which are not miraculous, and to which no perſons ap- 
py oe term; ſo it excludes many things which are al- 
owed by all to be proper miracles, For there ſeems to 
be a difference between effects above human power, or 
which argue a higher degree of power; and effects 
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which argue a you barely different from h 

in no manner ſuperior to it. Accordin in tn 
tion, bealts and birds may work miracle; . fo : 
many things that are above the power of m c they cz 


over, this definition, inſtead of deſcribing e More. 


ir 
nature of the works themſelves, deſcribes t acles by th 


author, and the degree of power neceſſary rn their 
formance. 'To which it may be added, hes per. 
ork; 


which argue only a power more than human 8 
abſolute proofs of a divine interpoſition : 2 Veg 
the laſt part of the delinition, manifeſtin Por "arte 
tion of ſuperior power, is ſuperfluous ; Bp "merpoſ, 
ſaying effects above human power muſt be 2 2 
a power above it. Produced ly 
This writer conſiders the contrariety or eonformit f 
event itſelf to thoſe laws by which the world is 2 
in the courſe of God's general providence OE 
circumſtance which denominates and conſtitutes it apr; 
per miracle or not: and, thereſore, before we _ ae 
nounce with certainty any effect to be a true ww; CY 
is neceſſary, (and nothing more is neceſſary dan 
the common courſe of nature be in ſome de A 
underſtood. Miracles, in this view, ate not 10 1 — 
to the power of God, nor neceſſarily repugnant o 0. 
ideas of his wiſdom and immutability. Neither doth; 
imply my inconſiſtency in the divine conduct Paley 
ſect or diſturbance of the laws of nature: ſo that in a 
general idea of miracles, conſidered as variations ſtom ile 
common courſe of nature, there is nothing that can Fay 
niſh a certain univerſal proof againſt their exiflercs, 
and there is a power ſuperior to nature, which is ce. 
able, and which in certain circumſtances may Ne 
over- rule what was at firſt eſtabliſhed. The writer, nov 
cited, farther maintains, that miracles are neither the 
effects of natural cauſes, nor ot ſuperior created intell 
gences, acting from themſelves alone; but that they are 
always to be aſcribed to a divine intcrpoſition ; i, e. tha 
they are never wrought, but either immediately by God 
himſelf, or by ſuch other beings as he commiſſions and 
empowers to perform them. In proof of this propoſiticn, 
he alledges, that the fame arguments which Drove the 
exiſtence of ſuperior created intelligences, do much 
more ſtrongly conclude againſt their acting out of their 
proper ſphere. Farther, the ſuppoſition of the power of 
any created agents to work Miracles of themes, in this 
lower world, is contradiftec. by the obſerratio and er- 
perience of all ages: there being, in fact, 12 proper 
evidence of the truth of any miracles, but ſuch as may 
be fitly aſcribed to the deity. Moreover, the laws cf 
nature being ordained by God and eſſential to the order 
and happineſs of the world, it is impoſſible God fhou!! 
delegate to any of his creatures a power of working 
miracles, by which thoſe divine eſtabliſhments may be 
ſuperſeded and controlled. Beſides, the aſcribing tv 
any ſuperior beings, God excepted, and thoſe imme 
ately commiſhoned by him, the power of working n. 
racles, ſubverts the foundation of natural piety, and 13 2 
fruitful ſource of idolatry and ſuperſtition. It is farther 
urged, that if miracles were performed in ſavour of falls 
doctrines, mankind would be expoſed to frequent and 
unavoidable deluſion: and, if they may bz performet 
without a divine permiſſion, and in ſupport of falſhood, 
they cannot be credentials of a divine miſſion, aud ct. 
terions of truth. So that, upon the whole, if {upencr 
beings really poſſeſs the miraculous powers which ſome 
writers have aſcribed to them, the exerciſe of tho' 
powers, by good and evil agents, would either expotc 
mankind to neceſſary and invincible error, Or entire'y de- 
{troy the credit and uſe of miracles, under the s 
criterions of truth and authentic credentials of 2 ce 
miſſion. we appeal to the evidence of revelation, c 
this ſubject, we ſhall find, that the view which _ 
ſcripture gives us of good angels, of the devil and © 
angels, as alſo of the ſouls of departed men, 15 100" 
fiſtent with their liberty of working mird and the 
view which the ſacred writers give us of the gods of pa 
ganiſm is alſo abſolutely inconſiſtent with their Fe 4 
ing a power of working miracles. Neverthelels, ! a6 
been much diſputed, how far it may be in the 09%." 
of the devil to work miracles ? or wherein the Tore 
difference lies between the miracles of Moles, 25 
of Pharoah's magicians? thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt an 
apoſtles, and thoſe of Simon Magus and rg 
yaneus? Whether the latter were ally mos pet 
mere deluſions of the ſenſes; or whether a) T 
natural and diabolical power concurred with _ ihe 
MaGician : under which article it is neun, 3 fr. 
magicians, diviners, and ſorcerers of antiquit); Y Kc 
tended, by the aſſiſtance of the heathen deities, 118 
foretel future events, or to work mir ac!?5, oe © pporting 
ſcripture as mere impoſtors, incapable 9! bene 
their pteteuſions by any works or pred 
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an power or Kill. The ſcripture likewiſe reproaches 

roy ces to inſpiration and miracles, made by falſe 
the muy in ſupport of error and idolatry, as the ſole 
> as of human craft and impoſture. And, therefore, 
oy. ele, whether good or evil, the ſpirits of de- 
2 y We the hcathen deities, magicians, and falſe 
20 ts ire the only agents, who have ever been con- 
2 apable of working miracles, either in oppo- 
pet: do God, og without an immediate commiſſion from 
cog and the ſcripture denies to all theſe the power 
Noforming any miracles; it does in effect deny, that 
ſingle miracle has ever been performed without the 
nne interpoſition of God. It is likewiſe alledged, 
42 the ſcriptures repreſent the one true God, as the 
ſole creator and ſovereign of the world, which he go- 
verns by fixed and invariable laws ; that to him they 
appropriate all races, and that they urge them as de- 
monſtrations of his divinity and fole dominion over na- 
ture, in oppoſition to the claims of all other ſuperior be- 
ings. The ſcriptures alſo uniformly repreſent all mira- 
-es, as being, in themſelves, an abſolute demonſtration 
of the miſſion and doCtrine of the prophets, at whoſe in- 
ſtance they are performed ; and never directs us to fe- 
ard their docttines as a teſt of the miracles being the 
effect of a divine interpoſition. Accordingly, the mi- 
yacles of Chriſt, in particular, were a demonſtration (not 
a partial and conditional, but a complete and abſolute 
demonſtration) of his miſſion from God : and they were 
farther deſigned to evince his peculiar character as the 
Meſſiah or anointed ; 1. e. his regal commithon and 
power, or his right by divine deſignation to dominion 
and judicature over mankind. And it may be obſerved, 
with reſpect to all the miracles of the New Teſtament, 
that their divinity, conßdered in themſelves, is always 
either expreſsly aſſerted, or manifeſtly implied; and they 
are accordingly urged as a deciſive and abſolute proof of 
the divinity of the doctrine and teſtimony of their per- 
formers, without ever taking into conſideration the na- 
ture of the doctrine, or of the teſtimony to be confirmed. 
It is alſo ſhewn, that the ſcriptures have not recorded 
any inſtances of real miracles performed by the devil ; 
in anſwer to the objections drawn from the caſe of the 
magicians in Egypt, from the appearance of Samuel, 
after his deceaſe, to Saul, which was either the work of 
human impoſture or a' divine miracle, and from our 
Saviour's temptation in the wilderneſs, which the wri- 
ter, to whom we now reler, conſiders as a divine viſion. 
Miracles, conſidered as the peculiar works of God, 
afford a divine teſtimony to the perſon on whoſe account 
they are wrought, and to that doctrine or meſſage, which 
he delivers in the name of God. And this proof from 
miracles of the divine commiſſion, and doctrine of a pro- 
phet, is in itſelf decifive and abſolute. It is alſo the 
molt natural and agreeable to the common ſenſe of man- 
kind in all ages. It is the moſt eaſy and compendious 
proof of a new revelation. Miracles are farther a very 
powerful method of conviction, making a ſtrong im- 
preſhon upon the heart, at the ſame time that they carry 
light to the underſtanding. Nor is the * of 
miracles leſs evident than their propriety and advantage, 
in atteſting a divine commiſſion and propagating a new 
revelation. They alſo ſerve to revive and confirm the 
principles of natural religion, and to recover men from 
thoſe two oppoſite extremes of atheiſm and idolatry. 
Finally, the evidence of miracles, whether of power or 
knowledpe, 1s the fitteſt to accompany a ſtanding reve- 
lation; becauſe it is not conſined to one age or nation, 
ut may be extended over the whole globe, and con- 
veyed to the moſt diſtant generations. On the nature 
= tebyy of miracles, alteady illuſtrated in this article, 
— we Diſſertation on Miracles, &c. 8vo. 1771. 


= 10 other hand, Dr. Clarke, who allows that Miracles 
fe 3 by other agents beſides the Deity, ob- 
5 y _ it cannot certainly be diſtinguiſhed, by the 
= ulelf, whether any extraordinary interpoſition of 
"as 32 ſuperior to men be the immediate interpo- 
125 8 or of ſome good angel, or of ſome 
ky ot . the only poſſible ways, ſays this learned 
Lis dit y which a ſpectator may certainly and infalli- 
7 8 whether miracles be indeed the works 
nel : AMeclately of God himſelf, or of ſome good an- 
Vituch yr dnp by him; aud conſequently the doctrine 
atteſted bet _ miracles be infallibly true and divinely 
the works K 1 ether, on the contrary, the miracles be 
n Evil ſpirits, and conſequently the doctrine 
nige atteſſ ene upon men, are theſe: if the doc- 
eſtly ten ng by miracles be in itſelf impious, or mani- 
tion, the m. to promote vice; then, without all queſ- 
Us, are A how great ſoever they may appear to 


Vor, IIl. No bog, ae by God himſelf, nor by his 


commiſſion. If the doQtrine, atteſted by miracles, be i: 
itſelf indifferent, or ſuch as cannot, by the light of na- 
rure and rightreaſon alone, be certainly known whether it 
be true or falſe; and, at the ſame time, in oppoſition to 
it, and in proof of the direct contrary doctrine, there 
be wrought other miracles, more and greater than the 
former, or at leaſt attended with ſuch circumſtances as 
evidently ſhew the power by which theſe latter ace 
wrought to be ſuperior to the power that produced the 
former ; then that doctrine, which is atteſted by the ſu- 
perior power, mult neceſſarily be believed to be divine. 
'This, he apprehends, was the caſe of Moſes, and th- 
Egyptian MAaGicIAans. If, in the laſt place, the doc- 
trine atteſted by miracles be ſuch as, in its own nature 
and conſequences, tends to promote the honour and glory 
of God, and the practice of univerſal righteouſnetls a- 
mong men; and yet nevertheleſs be not in itfelf demon- 
{trable, nor could, without revelation, have been dis- 
covered to be actually true; and there is no pretence 
of more or greater mirac/cs, on the oppoſite fide to con- 
tradict it; which is the caſe of the doctrine and mira- 
cles of Chriſt ; then the miracles are unqueſtionably di- 
vine, and the doctrine muſt, without all controverſy, 
be acknowledged as an immediate and infallible revela- 
tion hom God. In order to obviate the objeQion, that 
we prove in a circle the doctrine by the miracles, and 
the miracles by the doctrine; he adds, that the miracles, 
in this way of reaſoning, are not at all proved by the 
doctrine ; but only the pollibility and the good tendency, 
or at leaſt the indifferency of the doctrine, are a necel- 
ſary condition or circumſtance, without which the doc- 
trine is not capable of being proved by any Miracles. 
The doQtrine mult be in itfelf poflible and capable of 
being proved, and then miracles will prove it to be ac- 
tually and certainly true. Boyle's Lecture, Sermons, 
&c. p. 226, &c. 

The Romans attribute ages to their emperors Adrian 
and Veſpahan. The church of Rome abounds in mi- 
racies: if we believe their writers, ſome of their monks 
have wrought more miracles than all the apoitles; and 
this without any viſible necellity for them. 

As full as that church pretends to be of ſaints, it is 2 
rule with them, that none arc ever canonized till there 


be good proof of his having wrought mraclrcs. So that 


were all thoſe allowed good miracles, and to have hap- 
pened out of the common order of nature, they arc to 
numerous, one would be tempted to think there was no 
order or law of nature at all. 

Some proteſtant writers have maintained, that the power 
of working miracles was exerciſed in the Chriſtian church, 
during the three or four firſt centuries z in proof of which 
they alledge that of the T:UXDERING Ig, c. But 
Dr. Middleton, in his Free Inquiry into the miraculous 
Powers, which are faid to have ſubſiſted in the Chriſ- 
tian Church, &c. has maintaincd a very different opinion. 
And it muſt be acknow!edged, that the evidence of the 
facts is, to ſay the leaſt of it, very doubtful. 

The many and {tupendous mzracles, which are ſaid to 
have been wrought by the Chriſtian miſſionaries, who 
were ſent to convert the barbarous nations, in the eighth 
century, have loſt, in our times, the credit they ob- 
tained in former ages. 

St. Auguſtine is a ſtrong advocate for miracle. He men- 
tions ſeveral, whereof he was an eye-witneſs ; and 
others, whereof he was informed by thoſe that were. 
In the fingle city of Hippo, he tells us there were ſeven- 
ty miracles wrought in the ſpace of two years, on the 
building a chapel in honour of St. Stephen. There are 
thoſe, however, who ſet aſide the authority of all mra- 
cles; thinking it unbecoming the wiſdom of God to 
eſtabliſh ſuch laws, as that he ſhould ſind it frequently 
neceflary to ſuperſede. And as the former, from the 
avowed authority of ſome miracles, fetch an argument for 
the truth of all, pleading thoſe which are allowed as well 
as thoſe which are queſtioned ; ſo theſe alledge the ſalſe 
ones, very unfairly, as conclulions againſt all. 


M1RACLE, chemical. See MAGNESIA. 
MIRALETUS, in Jchthyology, a name given by Bellonius, 


and ſome other writers, to the w__ of ray, commonly 
called by others raja oculatas is is accurately diltin- 

uiſhed, by Artedi, by the name of the ray with a ſmooth 
3 and belly, and with a row of ſpines round the eyes, 
and three other rows of them on the tail. 


MIRE um, or MiRE /nipe. See BITTERN, and IIr RON. 
MIRROR, a /pecu/um, or body, which exhibits the images . 


of objects preſented to it by reflection. 

The uſe of mirrors is very ancient, Mention is made of 

brazen mirrors, or looking-glaſſes, in Exodus xxxviil. &. 

where Moſcs is ſaid to have made a brazen lager, or ba- 

ſon, of the looking-glaſſes of the women continually aſ/one 

bled at the door of the tabernacle. It is true fome modern 
5 1 com- 
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commentators will not allow the irers themſelves to 
have been braſs; but of glaſs, only ſet or framed in braſs. 
But the molt learned among the rabbins do all allow, 
that in thoſe times the mirrors made uſe of by the He- 
brew women in dreſſing their heads were of metal; and 
that the devout women, mentioned in this paſſage, made 
preſents to Moſes of all their mirrors, to make the bia- 
zen laver. See the Jeſuit Donſrerius's comment on this 
text. See GLASS. 

It might likewiſe be proved, that the ancient Greeks 
made uſe of brazen mirrors, from divers paflages among 
the ancient pocts. 

Min kon, in the more confined ſenſe of the word, is pecu- 
liarly uſed to ſignify a ſmooth furtace of glats, tinned 
and quickfilvered on the back-ſide; which exhibits the 
images of objects oppoled thereto. Sc LOGKING- 
GLASS. | 

MiRnos, in Cutroptics, denotes any poliſhed body imper- 
vious to the rays of light, and which of conſequence te- 
fleets them cqually. 

Thus water in a deep well or river, and ſmooth poliſhed 
metals, are ranked among the number of mr ror. 

In this ſenſe, the doctrine of mirrors makes the lubjecl of 
CATOP TKICS. 

The doctriuc of MIRRORS 1s fornded on the following general 
principles. 1. Light reflected from any mirror, or lpe- 
culum, makes the angle of incidence equal to that of 
refietion ; which ſee demonſtrated under the word Ru- 
FLECTION. | 
Hence, a ray of light, as HB, (Tab. II. Optics, jig. 26. 
N® 2,) falling perpendicularly on the ſurſace of a tpecu- 
lum DE, will be reflected back upon itſelf: as we hid 
by experience it actualtiy 1s, 
rom the ſame point of a er, therefore, B, there can- | 
not be ſeveral rays reficcted on the fame point; hince, in 
that cafe, all the angles of incidence mult be equal to 
the ſame angle of reilection CG, and therefore ro cach | 
other; which is abſurd. Nor can the ray A Þ be re- 
flected to two or more points; fince, in that caſe, all the 
angles of rehection would be equal to the fame angle of 
incidence A BF: which is likewiſe ablurd. 

2. From every point of a mr», arc reflected rays thrown 
on it from every point of a radiant object. Hince then 
rays coming from different parts of the ſame object, and 
itriking on the ſame point of the 2nzrr, cannot be te— 
tlecied back to the tame point; the rays which flow 
from different points of the ſame radiating object are 
again feparated aiter reſlection: fo that each point thews 
hence it came. 

Hence it is, that the rays reſlected from mirrors exhibit 
the objects to view. Ilence allo, it appears, that rough 
uncren bodies mult refect the light in ſuch manner as 
that rays coming from difſetent points will be blended or 
thrown contulediy together. 

Miner may be divided into plane, concave, convex, cy- 
lendreical, conical, paravoiicat, and elliptical. 
NMinkoks, pluney are thule which have a plane or flat 

ſuriace. 
Theſe, by a popular name, we call lain. 


For the manner of making plane mrrors, or ſpecula, ſee | 
LookxiNG-GLAsS. 

MikkO Hs, laws and phonomena of plane. I. In a plane 
mirror, every point of an object, as A, {Tab IV. Optics, 
7g. 65.) is ſcen in the interſection B, of the cathetus of 
incidence ABB, with the reflected ray CB. 

Let CD and F E be two reflected rays, correſponding to 
the incident rays AD, AE: then, fince the vertical 
angle CDG=EDB; and the angle of reflection 
CDH=ADG the angle of. incidence, A DH will be 
=CDG=SEDB..:: And HE F=DEB, and HEF 
=AEG, therefore DEB=AEG. But AEG+ 
ADD E, as well as BED+BDE, are leſs than two 
right angles; conſequently the reflected rays F E and 
C mect in B, and in the equiangular triangles A D E 
and D E B, having D E common, D B=D A. Where- 
fore, ſince the angle BD G=CD Hg AD G, the an- 
gies at G will be equal, and conſequently A B perpen— 
dicular to HG; i. e. AB is the cathetus of incidence: 
and, thereiore, the reflected rays FE and CD meet 
with the cathetus of incidence A B in the ſame point B: 
and the radiant point A is ſeen in B. 

Hence, 1. as all the reflected rays meet with the cathc- 
tus of incidence in B; by whatever reflected ray the 
1adiant point A be ſcen, it will {till appear in the ſame 
place. Conſequently, any number of perſons, viewing 
the ſame object in the ſame mirror, will all ſec it in the 
ſame place behind the mirr:y. And hence it is, that 
the ſame object has only one image, and that we do not 
ſec it double with both eyes. 

lence, allo, the diſtance of the image B, from the eye C, 
15 Compoundaed of the ray of incidence AD, and the re- 
kected ray CD: and the object A radiates reſſectediy 
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in the ſame manner as it would do dire 
moved into the place of the image. 

2. The image of a radiant point, B, appears 
behind a plane mzrrer, as the radiant point js 
becauſe A G=B G. 

Hence, if the mirror H G he placed borizontall 
point A will ſeem ſo much below the horizon, 28 
really elevated above it: conſequently, exec obje Ye 15 
appear as if inverted ; and therefore men fangs 
their ſeer, as if on their heads. Or, if the Kine, * 
faſte ned to the ceiling of a room, parallel to the ho x 
objects on the floor will appear above the clin 2 
as they really are below it; and inverted. A 
3. In a plane Murer, the images are perfectly (9; 
and equal to the objects; for every point of * reep 
ſeen in the cathetus of incidence, and the e, AY 
that part of it which is intercepted between the W 
point and its image. And hence the uſe of 
looking-glafles. 

4. In a plane mrrer, things on the right hand anye... 
on the left; and wice verſa, 885 
Hence, alſo, we have a method of meaſuring any inst 
ceſſible alutude, by means of a plane »g, IT F 
mirror being placed horizontally in C, CA. 66.) 2 
{rom it till ſuch time as the top of the tree be "Bk 
therein. Meaſure the height of the eye D E, the 4; 
ſtance of the ſtation from the point of refleiony .. q 
and the diſtance of the foot of the tree from the Linh ; 
then to E C, CB, and I. D, find a fourth proportional 
A B. This is the altitude fought. | 
5. If a plane mirror A E (g. 67.) be inclined to the he. 
rizon I. I, in an angle of 45 degrees, an object Cy 
perpendicular to it will appear parallel I K, and the ho. 
rizoutal otject LB, perpendicular in MK. 

For produce B C till it meets the mirrer in A; then 3 
H is a right angle, and E= 45?, A will be = 45˙⁵ 
thereſore, il from B be drawn B G perpendicular to tte 
mirror AE, A BG will be= 45%; and A 6263. 
Let GK be = GB, and the image of B will be in K. 
draw K A, and becauſe K G=G A and G a right an- 
gle, K will be = 45, and therefore K A parallel 70 
E. II. Inu the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that the 
point, C would appear in 1, and conſequentiy the image 
I K will be parallel to the horizon EH; and e g 
Hence, the eve being placed beneath the rc, the 
carth will appcar perpendicularly over it; or if placed 
over it, the carth will appear perpendicularly under it, 
Hence, alſo, a globe, deſcending down a plane a little 
inclined, may, by means of a mirror, be exhibited 2. 


Uy, were it re, 
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mounting up a vertical plane, to the great furprize ct 


ſuch as are unacquainted with catoptrics. And hence 
we have a method of repreſenting ouricives as if flying 
for a 9:17 inclined to the horizon under an angle 0: 
45%, we have obſerved, will repreſent vertical objects 25 
if horizontal; conſequently, a large ier being to dil 
poled, as you advance towards it, you will ſeem to 


move horizontally ; and nothing will be wanting to the 


appearance of flying, but to ſtrike out the arms and leg: 
It muſt be added, however, that as the floor is elevated 
along with you, your feet will {till be ſeen to walk az 
along a vertical plane. To deceive the eye entrely, 
therefore, it mult be kept from the ſcet. . 

6. If the object A B (Hg. 68.) be parallel to the ſpect- 
lum CD, and equally diſtant from it, with the eye; the 
refleCting line CD will be half the length of the objec! 
A. : 
Let the eye O be in the object AB, or let the ſpecle- 
tor view himſelf in a glaſs. Since A B is parakeito 
C D, the image G H will be parallel to it likewile..- 
From O let fa!l O L perpendicular to C D, which, ca- 
tinued to I, will be allo perpendicular to GH; thereto's 
OL and OI will be the refpeAlive altitudes of the 
angles O C D and O GH, which triangles, having toe 
angles x = 0 and 4 = pare ſimilar: conſequently, CE: 
GH:: OL: OI: and as OL = TOI by art. 4 209% 
CD vill be 26 H = IAB. e 
And hence, to be able to ſee the whole body in A 
mirror, its height and breadth muſt be halt your 1 
and breadth. Couſequently, the height and breacin © 
any object to be fecn in a mirror being Kisch 85 
have alſo the height and breadth of the .] ꝗᷓ r wares 
the whole object will appcar, at the ſame diltance $%% 
the eye. 

Hence alſo, as the length and bre 
part of the ſpeculum are ſubduple 02 tt we 
to be reflected; the reflecting part 0! the more Fl 
tlie ſurface reflected in a ſubquadruple ratio: ok 
quently, the reflecting portion being 2 cn fn 
tity, if in any place you fee the whole body ” 3 ip 
you will ſee it in every other place, whzctucr 
proach nearer or recede farther from it. 
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ir. the length of the rellecded line AB is to the reſſect- 
* + of the ſpeculum C D as the ſum of the incident 
I" be ed rays BD+DO to the reflected ray OD; 
and 2 of the diſtances of the eye and of the ob- 
ory 45 2 ke ſpeculum, viz. OI+BF to the diſtance 
ject from 11 For GE: CD :: OE: OD; i. e. be- 
* GEE AB, and DE=DB, AB: CD:: OD + 
5 Ob Morcover, OE: OD: OK : OL, there- 
„ GE. CD:: OK: Ol; conlequently, ſince IK = 
OS. and GE=ZAB, we ſhall have AB: CD:: 
71 — 1 , 54 — — 3, 

31 F: . 

1 8 will ſee his own image as far —_— the 
ſoeculum as he is before it ; and as he moves to or from 
the ſpeculum, his image will, at the ſame time, move 
wards or from him on the other ſide, but apparently 
22 elocite, becauſe the two motions are equal 
with a double velocity, becaulſe th qua 
ind contrary. In like manner, if while the ſpecta!or 15 
at reſt, an object be in motion, its image behind the 
foeculum will be feen to move at the ſame tate. And if 
the ſpectatot moves, the images of objects that are at reſt 
will appear to approach or recede from him, after the 
{ime manner as when he moves towards real objects. 
0. If ſeveral ir, Or ſeveral fragments or picces of a 
„ver, be all diſpoſed in the ſame place, they will only 
exhibit an object once. 

10. If two plane mr7 975, Or ſpecula, meet in any angle, 
the eye, placed within that angle, will ſee the 1mage of 
an object placed within the ſame, as often repeated as 
theie may be catheti drawn determining the places oi tae 
images, and terminated without the angle. 
Hence, as the more catheti, terminated without the angie, 
mar be drawn as the angle is more acute; the acuter the 


angle, the more numerous the images. Thus Z. Traber 


found, at an angle of one third of a circle, the image 


was repreſented twice, at 4 thrice, at; five times, and 
zt! clever times. 

Further, if the mirrors be placed upright, and ſo con- 
tacted ; ot if vou retite from them, or approach to the m, 
till the images reflected by them coaleſce, or run into 
one, they will appear monſttouſly diſtorted : thus, il they 
be at an angle ſurnewhat greater than a right one, the 
image of your face will appear with only one eye; if the 
angle be }cf> than a right one, you will fee three cyes, 
two noſes, two mouths, &c. At an angle ſtill leſs, the 
body will have two heads. At an angle ſomewhat greater 
than a right one, at the diſtance of four fect, the body 


will be headleſs, &c. Again, if the mirrors be placed, | 


the one parallel to the horizon, the other inclined to it, 
oi declined from it, it is eaſy to perceive, that the images 
wil! be itill more romantic. Thus, one being declined 
from the horizon to an angle of 144 degrees, and the 
other inclined to it, a man ſces himſelf ſtanding with his 
wad to another's feet. 
Hence it appears, how mirrors may be managed in gar- 
dens, &c. io as to convert the images of thoſe near them 
into moniters of various kinds; and fince glaſs mirrors 
will reflect the image of a lucid object twice or thrice, 
it a candle, Cc. be placed in the angle between two 
rrrors, it will be multiplied an infinite number of times. 
On theſe principles are founded various catoptric ma- 
chines, ſome of which repreſent objeQs infinitely mul- 
uplied and diſtorted ; others infinitely magnified, and ſct 
at valt diilances. 
MIRRORS, buraimns, See Bux NIN G ZIV. 
MIKRORS, conc'ex, are thoſe whoſe ſurface is convex. 
Note, by convex ſurſaces, authors generally mean {uch as 
are ſpherically convex. 
Manner of preparing er making convex ſpecula, or MIRRORS. 
LAacre are various methods uicd by divers artiſts; parti— 
eularly as to the matter or compolition ſor the ſilvering. 
_ of the belt that is known, is given us by Wolſius 
elt one part of tin, another of biſmuth, together; and 
to the melted maſs add two parts of mercury: as ſoon as 
the mercury begins to evaporate into ſmoke (which it 
preſently docs), the whole compoſt is to be thrown into 
0 Yd Water, and when well cooled, the water decanted 
Vs The mixture is then to be ſtrained through a linen 
cloth wo or three-fold; and what is thus ſeparated, 
poured mio the cavity of a glaſs ſphere: this ſphere is to 
kt joys round Its ax1s till the whole ſurface is 
et the relt being reſerved for future uſe. 
1 3 yer of coloured glaſs, the mir o- will be 
ling e un the tame manner may conic, elliptic, cy- 
ic, and other 12:112rs, be made. x 


I 

O |; | - 

Min they may be made Ot metal, ſee under CONCATE 
Mer ROR. See alſo SrEcurluu. 
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ag + nv vi Phe nend of convex. 1. In a ſpherical 
concurs erat HCl : 70.) the reflected ray E M 
cident ra NE of incidence DI, and the in- 
teen bu With the cathetus of reflection EL. be- 

© tangent AB, and the center L. For the per- 
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pendiculars, or catheti of incidence, obliquation, and ces 
tiection, ate in the plane of reflection, and, therelore, in 
the plane which touches the ſpeculum in the point of in- 
cidence C; the tangent AC makes a right angle with the 
cathetus of obliquation FC; but the re%e&ed ray EC 
or CM, makes with it an acute angle u, and, therefore; 
falls between the tangent AC, and the cathetus of obli- 
quation CL. Wherefore, fince CL and DL mect in 
the center IL, the reflefted ray EM ouyht to interſect the 
cathetus of incidence DL between the tangent and the 
center. In the fame manner it is ſhewn, that the inci- 
dent ray DN ought to meet with the cathetus of rc- 
flection between the tangent and the center. Hence, the 
image of a radiant point appears between the center and 
the tangent, becauſe it appears in the concourſe of the 
reflected ray and cathetus of incidence. | 

2. In a ſpherical convex mirror, the cathetus of inci- 
dence DL (A. 70.) is to DP, the diftance of the ob- 
ject from the tangent at the point of refleQtion C, as LM, 
the diſtance of the image from the center, is to MP, 
the diſtance of the image from the tangent. Since », 
and x=m, 9 will be equal to n, and, theretore, the right 
line CP viſecting the angle DCM, cuts the baſe DM 
into two paits, which are in the fame proportion wich 
the ſides; conſequently, DP: PM::DC: CM; and 
if DF be drawn parallel to CM, « will be = p, and, as 
u=y, Pv, and DF=DC. "Therelore, ünce DF (DC) 
: MC:: DL: ML, DL wilt be to ML +5: DP: PM; 
and, therefore, DL: BP :: ML : PM. Hence. becauſe 
DL > DP, and MEL >PM ; and, therefore, ME much 
greater thin RM, the diltance of the image from the 
cemer is greater, but from the tangent leis than half the 
ſemidiameter; and the image is nearer to the tangeut 
than the center. 

Hence, alto, the diſtance of the object from the tangent 
is greater than that of the image; and, conf: quently, the 
object is tarther diflant from the ſpeculum than the 
Ia. 

3. It the arch BD (A. 71.) intercepted between the 
point of incidence D, and the cathetus AB z or the angle 
C, formed in the center of the m7 rr bv the cathetus of 
incidence AC, and that of obliquation 1 C, be double the 
angle of incidence, the image B will appear on the tuz- 
face of the ſpeculum. 

4. It the arch intercepted between the point of incidence, 
and the cathetus; or the angle C, formed in the center 
of the mirror by the cathetus of incidence, and the ca- 
thetus of obliquation be more than double the angle of 
incidence, the image will be without the mirrcr. 

5» If the arch intercepted between the point of incidence, 
and the cathetus; or the angle, formed in the center of 
the mirror by the cathetus of incidence, and that of ob- 
liquation, be leſs than double the angle of incidence, the 
image will appear within the ſpeculum. 

6. In a convex mirror, a remoter point A /e. 72.) is 
reflected from a point F, nearer the eye O, than any 
nearer point B in the ſame cathetus of incidence. 
Hence, if the point of the object A be reſlected from the 
point of the mirror F, and the point of the object B, from 
the point of the irrer E; all the intermediate points be- 
tween A and B will be refleQted from the intermediate 
points of the ſpeculum between F and E; and, conſe- 
quently, FE will be the line that reilects AB. 

Hence, alſo, a point of the cathetus B ſeems at a greate1 
diſtance C4 from the center C, than a.more remoic onc, 
A. 

7. A nearer point B (fg. 73.) not in the ſame cathetus 
with a remoter H, is reflected to the eye O. from a 
nearer point of the ſpeculum, than the remoter H. 
Hencsg, it the point of an object A be reilected from the 
point of a mrrer C, and the point of the object B, from 
the point of the ſpeculum , all upon the ſame point O; 
all the intermediate points between A and B will be re- 
flected tiom all the intermediate points between C and 
D. Conlequently, the image FG of the object BA is 
contained between the cathetus BE and AE. 

8. In a ſphetical convex mirror, the image is leſs than the 
object. 

And hence the uſe of ſuch mirrors, in the art of paint- 
ing, where objects are to be repreſented leſs than the lite. 
9. In a convex mirror, the more remote the object, the 
lets its image; and, again, the ſmallet the mirror, the 
leſs the image. 

10. In a convex mirror, the right hand is turned to the 
left, and the left to the right; and magnitudes perpendi— 
cular to the er appear inverted. 

11. The image of a right line, perpendicular to the i- 
5, is a right line; but that of a tight line either oblique 
to the »7r1or, or parallel thereto, is convex. 


12. Rays reflected from a convex mirror diverge more 

than if reflected from a plane mirror. 

Hence light, by being reflected from a ſpherical ., 
10 
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is weakened; and, conſequently, the eſſects of reflected 
light are weaker than thoſe of direct. Hence alſo, myopes 
ſee remote objects more diſtinctly in a convex mr, 
than they do directly. 
Rays reſſected from a convex mirror of a ſmaller ſphere 
diverge more than thoſe reflected from a larger. Conſe- 
quently, the fight is more weakened, and its effects are 
leſs conſiderable in the former caſe than the latter. 
M1iRRORS, concave, are thoſe whoſe ſurface is concave. 
Theſe are generally made of a mixed metal. 
Note, by concave, authors commonly mean ſpherically 
concave. 
Mix kons, manner of preparing or making concave. Firſt, a 
mould is to be provided for caſting them. In order to 
this, take clay well dried, pulverize and ſift it; mix it 
up with water, and then ſtrain or filtre it; with this, 
work up horſe-dung, and hair ſhred ſmall, till the maſs 
be ſufficiently tough; to which, on occaſion, may be 
added charcoal-duſt, or brick-duſt, well ſifted. 
Two coarſe moulds are then prepared of a gritty ſtone, 
the one concave, the other convex; which are to be 
ground by one another with wet ſand between, till ſuch 
times as the one perfectly fits the other. By this means 
a perfect ſpherical figure is acquired. 
'The maſs, prepared before, is now to be extended on a 
table, by means of a wooden roller, till it be of a thick- 
neſs proper for the mirror; and then being ſtrewed with 
brick-duſt to prevent its ſticking, it is Jaid over the con- 
vex mould, and fo gets the figure of the mirror. When 
this is dry, it is covered with another lay of the fame 
maſs z which once dried, both the covers, or ſegments 
of the clay, are taken off. 'The innermoſt of the two be- 
ing laid afide, the ſtone mould is anointed with a pig- 
ment prepared of chalk and milk, and the outer cover 
again put over 1t. 
Laſtly, the joining being covered over with the ſame clay 
whereof the cover is formed, the whole mould is bound 
together with iron wire, and two holes are cut through 
the cover, the one for the melted matter of the mirror to 
be poured through, the other for the air to eſcape at, to 

revent the mirror's being ſpoiled with bubbles. 

he mould being thus prepared, eight parts of copper, 
one of Engliſh tin, and five of biſmuth, are melted toge- 
ther; a little of the mixture is taken out with a ladle, 
and, if it be too red, when cold, more tin is put in; if 
too white, more copper: the maſs is then poured into 
the mould before prepared, and ſo aſſumes the figure of 
a mirror. 
Some with ten parts of copper mix four of Engliſh tin, 
and a little antimony and ſal ammoniac, ſtirring the maſs 
about as long as any fumes ariſe in it: others have other 


compoſitions, many of which are deſcribed by Schottus 
| 


and Zahnius. 

The mirror, being thus caſt, is cemented to a wooden 
frame, and thus worked to and fro over the convex ſtone 
mould, firſt with water and ſand, and, laſtly, without 
ſand, till it be fit for poliſhing ; the ſtone mould is then 
covered with paper, and that is ſmeared over with tri- 
poli duſt, and calx of tin, over which the mirror is worked 
to and fro till it has got a perfect poliſh. And in the 
ſame manner are 2 mirrors poliſhed, excepting that 
the convex ſurface is there worked in the concave mould. 
When the mirrors are very large, they are fixed on a 
table, and firſt ground with a gritty 1 then with 
pumice, then with fine ſand, by means of a glaſs ce- 
mented to a wooden frame; and, laſtly, they are rubbed 
with calx of tin, and tripoli duſt, on a wet leather. 

For concave mirrors of glaſs, the mould is uſually made 
of alabaſter; the reſt is as in metal mirrors. See Spr- 
CULUM, GRINDING, and POLISHING. 

MikRoORs, /aws and phenomena of concave. I. If a ray, as 
KI Ag. 74.) fall on a concave mirror EI, under an in- 
clination of 60 degrees, and parallel to the axis AB, the 
reflected ray IB will concur with the axis AB in the pole 
of the glaſs B. Since m=609?, x alſo will be = 609 
and becauſe KI is parallel to the axis AB, i=609, _ 
1=60®z therefore CBS CI, the radius. Conſe quent! 
the point B, in which the reflected ray IB concurs with 
the axis, is in the ſurface of the ſpeculum. If the in- 
clination of the incident ray be leſs than 60 degrees, as 
that of EH, the reſſected ray EF will concur with the 
axis at the diſtance BF, which is leſs than a fourth part 
of the diameter. Since o=x, and, on account of the 
parallels HE and AB, o=y, we ſhall have x=y, and 
therefore, FE FEC; but CF+EF>EC, and CE=CB.; 
therefore CF+EF>CB; conſequently CF>FB; i. e. 
FB is leſs than half the radius CB, or a fourth part af 
the diameter. And, univerſally, the diſtance of the point 
F, wherein the ray HE concurs with the axis, from the 
center C, is to half the radius CI) in the ratio of the 
whole fine, to the coſine of inclination. For by the laſt 
demonſtration it appears, that FE is = FC; therefore 
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if from F a perpendicular FD be let 
will be =4 CE; but if CF be ny "op EC, pc 
CD will be the hne of the angle DFC Ae Whole fin 
the angle DCF; i. e. of incling 0 0 the cofne o 
8 "- the inclination DF ct 
therefore, CF is to CD as the whole hne: H; 2nd, 
of the inclination. ne is to the coline 
Hence it is inſerred, by calculation 
ſpherical irrer, whoſe breadth ſubtends a 
degrees, parallel rays meet, after reflectio, „ ins d fi 
the axis leſs than the one thouſand four þ re 
ſeventh part of the radius : if the breadth 22 hity. 
mirror be 12, 18, 24, 30, 36 deprees ; the ; Weary 
axis wherein the parallel rays meet aſte part of the 
yen on TFT» Tevs Ths 3, 1, the radius : 8 a 
nd on this principle it i ; 
any principle it is, that BURNING-9lafe; ae 
For ſince the rays diffuſed through the 
the concave mirror, after reflection, 
very ſmall compaſs, the light and 
rays muſt be prodigiouſly increaſed t 
plicate _ of the breadth of the 
meter of the circle wherein all the 5 
and —＋ the ſun's rays are, as to r 
parallel, it is no wonder that | ö en. 
9 ſo much violence. eee 
rom this ſame principle is likewiſe d ö 
of 1 the — of objects 2 "_— 
which fee under CME a cc. wha 
2. A lucid body being placed in the focus F, of 1 c. 
cave mirror EI fig. 74) the rays, after reflection y 2 
come parallel. For parallel rays are by reflection u. 1 
in a ſocus; but if the luminous body be in the {9 1 
that which was beforc the reflected ray EF will wage 5 
the incident ray, and cue gerd; therefore the ref Ae 
ray EH will now become parallel to the axis AB, 20 
all the reflected rays parallel to one another. ; 
Hence an intenſe light may be projected to a vaſt dillne; 
by a lighted candle, &c. placed in the ſocus of Ta 
Cave mirYcr. : 
Hence, alſo, if the parallel rays be received by ancthe; 
waa mirror, they will again concur in its focus, and 
Zahnius mentions an experiment of this kind mate 5: 
Vienna, where two concave mirrors, the one (x, tl. 
other three feet diameter, being placed about renn 
— feet * * live coal in the focus of the one, 
and a match and tinder in the oth ays of the con 
lighted the tinder. e 
3- If a lucid body be placed between the ſocus F (g. 750 
and the mirror HB C, the rays, after refleion, will di- 
verge from the axis BA. If the lucid body were in I, 
the reflected ray CE would be parallel to the axis AB, 
and therefore it would conſtantly preſerve the ſame diſ- 
tance from the axis. But fince DCG>FCG, KCG 
will be > ECG; and, therefore, CK will fall beyond 
CE, and cannot be parallel to the axis, but muſt conti- 
nually diverge from the axis, the diſtance from it increa(- 
ing: whence it follows, that light is weakened by te- 
flection. 
4+ If a lucid body be placed between the focus F, and the 
center G, as in I, the rays, after reſſection, will meet in 
the axis beyond the center. In this caſe IHG 4 FHC, 
and, therefore, GHA / GHL; conſequently, the te- 
flected ray HA recedes from the parallel towards thc 
axis, and its diſtance from the axis will be continually 
diminiſhed, till ar length it concurs with the axis. But 
if the lucid body be ood in A, that which was belore 
the refleQed ray AH will now become the incident 12), 
and vice verſa. If, therefore, the lucid body be place 
beyond the center G, the says after refleEtion will cat 
with the axis between the focus I and center G, 
Hence, if a candle be placed in I, the image will ape 
in A; if it be placed in A, its image will be in I; int): 
intermediate points between I and A, the ſection of light 
will be a circle; and that ſo much the greater, 28 it 13 
nearer the point of concourſe. | 
5. If a luminous body be placed in che center of the * 
ror, all the rays will be reflected back upon chemſclies! 
for as they fall perpendicularly on the ſpeculum, the) 
will be reflected into themſelves. 
Hence, if the eye be placed in the center of a cone!“ 
mirror, it will ſee nothing but itſelf, and that confuſcs.) 
through the whole mirror. 
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whole ſurface 0s 
are eontracted into a 
heat of the parallel 
hereby; viz. in 24. 
mirror, and the dis. 
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6. If a _ falling from the point of the cathetus / //: 
76 ) on the convex mirror HP, be, together with its be 
ex IF, continued within the concavity of the ! 


FH will be the incident ray from the point of the calle 
tus II, and FO its reflex. For þFE=IFM; but 4b 
=MFO, and IFM=EFH,; thereſore MFO=EF® 
and, conſcquently, if HF be taken for thc incident 4 
ſrom the point H, FO will be the reflected ray. _ of 
Hence, ſince the point of the cathetus H 33 the wo, 


7 


f 1 
be point þ in the convex mirror, but the point „ che 
50 of H in the concave; if the image of an object, 


led by a convex ſpeculum, be ſeen by a reflection 
_ x concavity, it will appear like the object it- 


made 1 


ſelf. 


And fince the image of an infinite cathetus is leſs in a 
convex glaſs than one fourth of its diameter; a portion 
of the cathetus, leſs than a fourth part of the diameter, 
may appear of any magnitude required in Teer 1 
A point, therefore, diſtant from a concave ſpeculum lets 
than one fourch of the diameter, muſt appear behind the 
m.rr2r at any diſtance, how great ſocver. 
Since the image of any object, how broad ſoever, is con- 
tainecl in a convex ſpeculum, between the two lines of 
:ncid-nc2 of its extreme points; if an object be placed 
between the two lines, at a diſtance leſs than one fourth 
of its diameter, the breadth of the image, how great ſo- 
ever, may all appear. 
ce then the image of an object included between two 
lines, at a diſtance leſs than one fourth of the diameter, 
may exceed the juſt height and breadth of the object; 
ny, may be made of any magnitude, how big ſoever ; 
objects placed between the focus and mirror mult appear 
of enormous magnitudes in concave Mirrors; the image 
being ſo much the greater in the concave mirror, as it is 
lets in the convex. 
In a convex m/rror, the image of a remote object appears 
neatet the center than that of a nearer object: therefore, 
in a concave Mirror, the image of an object remote from 
the m/rror appears at a greater diſtance than that of a 
nearer object, provided the diſtance of the object from 
the center be leſs than a fourth part of the diameter, 
In a convex ſpeculum, the image of a remote object is 
leſs than that of a near one: therefore, in a concave one, 
the image of an object placed between the focus and the 
mirrer, is nearer the focus than the ſpeculum. 
The image, therefore, of an object receding continually 
from a concave ſpeculum, becomes continually greater, 
provided it do not recede beyond the focus, where it be- 
comes confuſed z and as it approaches, it grows conti- 
nually leſs. ” 
In a convex ſpeculum, if the ſphere, whereof it is a ſeg- 
ment, be ſmaller, the image is maller than in another of 
a larger ſphere: thetetore in a concave, if the ſphere, 
wheieot it is a ſegment, be ſmaller, the image will be 
larger than in another whoſe ſphere is larger: whence 
concave mrs, if they be ſegments of very ſmall ſpheres, 
will do the office of microſcopes. 
7. If an object AB (ig. 77.) be placed between a con- 
cave 2rror and its focus, its image will appear behind 
the mirror, in an inverted ſituation. Let AB be the 
length of the objeQt : ſince the point A is ſeen in the ca- 
thetus Ca, and the point B in the cathetus C5, the 
aigher point is ſeen in the higher place a, and the lower 
in the lower 5; or the object appears behind the mirror 
m an erect ſituation. But if AB repreſent the breadth 
ot the object, it appears in the ſame manner that the part 
to the right correſponds with the right and the leftto the 
leſt, both of the object and image. However, in direct 
vizon the right hand part of an object correſponds to the 
left of the ſpectator, and the left to the right; and, there- 
fore, un a concave ſpeculum, the parts to the left hand 
vt an object between the focus and ſpeculum appear to 
the light, and the right to the left. 
8. If an object AB (fig. 78.) be placed between the ſo- 
cus and the center, its image EF . will appear inverted, 
and in the open air, beyond the center, the eye being 
placed beyond the center. For the rays, by which the 
Poe A is relleted, concur in the cathetus GF, beyond 
ic center C in F, and thoſe by which the point B is re- 
eted, concur in the cathetus DE, beyond the center 
in E;: therefore the point B radiates on the eye placed 
beyond EF as from E, and the point A as from F; con- 


2 7 B is ſcen in E, and A in F, and the image of 


lition, 


* jo EF be placed beyond the center C, and 
; yeu ewiſe beyond the center, the image will ap— 
Pen ed in the open air, between the center and the 
en has yore images of objeQs placed beyond the 
may Wi : e eg by a concave my ror, erect; and 
ay Pres "ono 2 a paper applied between the center 
Qt Ef » Cipecially if the room be dark: if the ob- 
e arther diſtant from the center than the fo- 
is leſs than 1 Aro be leſs than the object 3 becauſe AC 
n this Heh r and, therefore, A BEEF, 
are fooments = Gs Concave mryors, efpecially thoſe which 
ing entire Obie. de ſpheres, and are capable of reſlect- 
Thus, if — - exhibit many pleafing phænomena. 
ther comes . ourith his ſword againſt the mirror, an- 
a s Out thereof, and mects him with the ſame 
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dus, the image 


ect is ſcen beyond the center in an inverted po- | 


MIR 


motions z and the image of his head coming out of the 
mirror, if he ſtrike it with his real ſword, the imaginary 
iword will ſtrike his real head, If he ſtretch out his 
hand, another hand will be ſtretched out of the mirror, 
and meet it at a great diſtance in the open air, &c. And 
on the ſame principle are conſtructed catoptric ciſtulz, 
which, when looked into, exhibit images much bigger 
than the cheſt. See CaToreTRIC cr/tula. | 
10. The image of a right line, perpendicular to a con- 
cave mirror, is a right line; but all oblique or parallel 
lines are concave. For ſince every point of a line per- 
endicular to the ſpeculum is in the cathetus of incidence, 
its image will of courſe be a right line, But if AB 
(fig. 77.) be parallel, or oblique to the ſpeculum, and 
CF be drawn from the center C perpendicular to AB, 
CA will be greater than CD; and, therefore, as CF= 
CE, FDxXAE; conſequently the point D will appear 
farther behind the ſpeculum than A. Therefore ſince c 
is farther diſtant from D, than à from A, and 6 from B, 
the image ach will appear concave. 


M1rkroRs, cylindrical, conical, parabolical, and elliptical, or 


ſpecula, are thoſe terminated by a ſurface reſpectively cy- 
lindrical, conical, parabolical, and ſpheroidical. 


To prepare, or make, cylindrical, conical, par abolical, elliptica!, 


and hyperbolical MIRRORS. For the cylindrical and coni- 
cal ſort, if they are to be of glaſs, the method of pre- 
paring them is the ſame as that already laid down ſor 
CONVEX mirrors. 

If of metal, they are to be made after the manner of con- 
cave mirrors, only that the clay moulds there deſcribed, 
require other wooden ones of - © figure of the mirror. 
For elliptical, parabolical, and hyperbolical mirrors, the 
mould 1s to be thus prepared. On a wooden or brazen 
plane or table, deſcribe the figure of an ellipſis, AB g. 
79.) a parabola, or an hyperbola, CD /fig. 80.) after the 
manner taught under thoſe heads; which done, cut out 
the figure from the plane with all the accuracy imagin- 
able. 

To the elliptic figure fir an axis, as EF, with two fulcra 
to ſuſtain it, &c. and a handle to move it; lay a quantity 
of the clay, above deſcribed, under it; and turn about 
the axis by the handle, till the plane AB hath turned, or 
impreſſed the elliptical figure exactly upon it. 

The axis of the parabolical or hyperbolical figure CD, is 
to be fixed at the vertex E in ſuch a manner as that it 
may always remain erect ; this is to be turned about as 
above, till it hath given its own figure to the clay applied 
about it, 

The part of the mould, thus ſormed, is to be dried, and 
either ſmeared over with fat, or ſprinkled with brick- 
duſt ; then a convex mould is to be made, by putting a 
quantity of the fame clay into the cavity thus formed. 
This latter is called the Male, as the former the female 
mould, 

The male mould, being well dried, is to be applied with- 
in the female, in ſuch manner, as only to leave the in- 
tended thickneſs of the mirror between them. The reit 
as for concave ers. 

Theſe mirrors are not made without the utmoſt difficulty ; 
becauſe, if the moulds be ever ſo juſt, the figure of the 
mirrer is apt to be damaged in the GRIXDING. SCC OPE- 
CUILU Ms. 


MIRRORS, phenomena, or properties of cylindrical. 1. The 


dimenſions of objects correſponding length iſe to the 
mirrer ate not much changed; but thoſe correſponding 
breadthwiſe have their figures altered, and their dimen— 
ſions leſſened ſo much the more, at they are ſarther from 
the mirrcr; whence ariſes a very great dittortion. 

2. Iſ the plane of reflection cut the cylindric 1/767 through 
the axis, the reſlection is performed in the lame manner 
as in a plane mirror; if it cut it parallel to the baſe, the 
reſieAion happens in the ſame manner as in a ſpherical 
mirror if, laitly, it cut it obliquely, or be oblique to 
its baſe, the reflection is the ſame as in an cluptical 227 
10. 1 

Hence, as the plane of reflection never paſſes through the 
axis of the mirr, except when the eye and objective line 
are in the ſame plane; nor parallel to the baſe, except 
when the radiant point and the eye ate at the ſame height, 
the reflection, in a cylindrical mr, is ufual'y the lame 
as in an elliptical one. . 

3. If a hollow cylindrical mirror be oppofed directly to 
the ſun, inſtead of a focus of a point, the rays will be 
reflected into a lucid line, parallel to its axis, at a di- 
ſtance ſomewhat leſs than a fourth part of its diameter, 
Hence ariſes a method of drawing anamorpholes, i. e. 
wild, deformed figures, on a plane, which appear beau- 
tilul and well proportioned, when viewed in a Cyiindiie 
cal mirror. 


MikR«©Rs, for elliptic, parabolic, ecuic, and pyramidal, we 


” . . * 1 1 3 b 
are not much acquainted with their properties: ON: that, 
in the firſt, if a1ay ſhike on it from one of its toculrs, 
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M1IS 


it is reſſe ged into the other; ſo that a lighted candle be- 
ing placed in one, its light wili be collected in the other. 
That the ſecond. inalmuch as all the rays they refiect 
meet in one point, make the beſt burning-glaſies of all 
others. 
And, laſtly, that wild, irregular figures, may be fo 
drawn on a plane, as that, the eye being placea over the 
axis of the two laſt, they ſhall appear beautiſul, and well 
roportioned. See ANAMORPHOSIS, 
MIROUETTE, in the Manege, is uſed for a APIC AN 
MIS, a particle prefixed to divers words, particulariy law- 
terms; denoting ſome default or defect. As, in . 
/ion , miſdicere, to ſcandalize ene ; miſdocere, to teach amis, 


&c. 

MISAN'THROPY, ic , formed of wits, hatred, and 
ev3owncg, a man, a general dillike or averſion to man, and 
mankind. In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to philan- 
thropy, or the love of mankind. 

MISAVEN'TURE, or MisapvExNTURE, homicide by, in 
Law, is where a man, doing a lawful act, without any 
intention of hurt, unfortunately kills another: as where 
a man 1s at work with a hatchet, and the head ol it flies 
off and kills a ſtander by; or, where a perſon qualified 
to keep a gun, is ſhooting at a mark, and undefignedly 
kills a man; for the act is lawful, and the effect is nierely 
accidental. 

In the caſe of miſadventure, the law preſumes negligence, 
or at leaſt a want of ſufficient caution in him who was 
ſo unfortunate as to commit it; who, therefore, is not 
altogether fauitleſs. The penalty inflicted by our laws 
is ſaid by Sir Edward Coke to have been anciently no lefs 
than death; though others affirm, with greater reaſon, 
that it conſiſted in a forfeiture, as ſome lay, of all the 
youds and chattels; according to others, ot only part of 
them, by way of fine or weregild; which was probably 
diſpoſed of, as in France, for pious uſes, or for the be- 
neut of the ſoul of the deceaſed. However the delin- 
quent has now, and has had as early as our records will 
reach, a pardon, and writ of reſtitution of his goods as 2 
matter of courſe and right, only paying for ſuing out the 
ſame ; and, to prevent this expence, in cafes where the 
death has notoriouſly happened by miaduenture, or in 
ſelf-defence, the judges will uſually permit, if not direct, 
a general verdickt of acquittal. See HoMicipe. 
Staundford diſtinguiſhes between aventure and miſauen- 
ture. The firſt he makes to be mere chance: as if a man, 
being upon or near the water, be taken with ſome ſud- 
den ſickneſs, and ſo fall in, and be drowned ; or into the 
fire, and be burnt. 

ſatenture, according to him, is when a man comes to 
his death by fome outward violence; as the fall of a tree, 
the running of a cart-wheel, the ſtroke of a horſe, or the 
like. 

MISCARRIAGE. See ABORTION; and for the method 
of preventing, ſee PREGNANCY. 

MISCHIEF, malicious, or damage, in Law, is a ſpecies of 
injury to private property, which the law conſiders as a 
public crime. This is ſuch as is done, not anime fu 
rand:, or with an intent of gaining by another's loſs ; 
but either out of a ſpirit of wanton cruelty, or diabolical 
revenge. Any damage ariſing from this miſchievous diſ- 
poſition, though only a treſpaſs at common law, is now 
by a multitude of ſtatutes made penal in the bigheſt de- 

gree. 22 Hen: VIII. c. 11. 43 Eliz. c. 13. 22 & 23 
Car. II. c. 7. 1 Ann. ſtat. 2. c. 9. & 4 Geo. I. c. 12. 
12 Ann. c. 18. 1 Geo. I. c. 48. 6 Geo. I. c. 23. 9 
Geo. I. c. 22. See BLACK act. 6 Geo. II. c. 37. 10 
Geo. II. c. 32. 28 Geo. II. c. 19. 6 Geo. III. c. 36 
& 48. See FELONY. 

MISCHNA, or Mis x, from TW, iteravit, a part of the 
jewiſh TALMup. | 
The Mi/chne contains the text; and the gemara, which is 
the ſecond part of the Talmud, contains the commenta- 
ries ; fo that the Gemata is, as it were, a gloſſary on the 
Miſchna. 
the Miſebna conſiſts of various traditions of the Jews, 
and of explanations of ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture : theſe 
traditions, ſerving as an explication of the written law, 
and ſupplement to it, are faid to have been delivered tc | 
Moles during the time of his abode on the Mount ; which 
he atterwards communicated to Aaron, Eleazer, and his 
lervant Joſhua. By theſe they were tranſmitted to the 
leventy elders, by them to the prophets, who communi- 
rated them to the men of the great ſanhedrim, from 
whom the wiſe men of Jeruſalem and Babylon received 
them. According to Prideaux's account, they paſled 
from Jeremiah to Baruch, from him to Ezra, and from 
Ezra to the men of the great ſynagogue, the laſt of whom 
was Simon the Juſt; who delivered them to Antigonus 
of Socho; and from him they came down in regular ſuc- 
ceſſion to Simeon, who took our Saviour in his arms ; | 


Mist is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a writ of right. 


Mise is alſo ſometimes uſed corruptly for meaſe, à m 


Samaliel, at whole feet Paul was ediicatcd, and laſt of 
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all to Rabbi Judah the Holy, who committed th 
writing in the Miſehna. But Dr. Prideaux rejeQins 0 
Jewiſh fiction, obſerves, that aſter the death gf 8 this 
the Juſt, about two hundred and ninety-two years] a: 
Chriit, the Miſeumnica dottors aroſe, who, by their 
ments and concluhions, added to the number of 7:5 mary 
ditions, which had been received and allowed y mg 
and the men of the great ſynagogue ; ſo that tow; pa; 
middle of the ſecond century, after Chriſt, under. 
empire of Antoninus Pius, it was found necetfary ws = 
mit theſe traditions to writing; mors eſpecially ag hs 
countey had conſiderably ſuffered under Adrian * 
many of their [chools had been diſſolved, and their Ar 
wen cut off; and, therefore, the uſual methed of u. 
ſerving their traditions had failed. Rabbi Judab, 6. Ni 
occalion, being rector of the ſchool at Tiberias, and ya 
ſident of the lanhedrim in that place, undertook _— 
work, and compiled it in fix books, each conliſting of 1. 
veral tracts, which altogether make up the number of 
ſixty-three. Prid. Connect. vol. ii. p. 468, Kc. ed, N 
"This learned author computes that the Mi. h,] Gas TR. 
poſed about the 150th year of our Lord; but Dr. Lighe. 
foot ſays, that Rabbi Judah compiled the Miſchna about 
the year of Clirilt 190, in the latter end of the reign of 
Commodus ; or, as fome compute, in the year of Chris 
220. Dr. Lardner is of opinion that this work could nc! 
have been finiſhed before the year 199, or later. Collect. 
of Jewiſh and Heathen "Teſtimonies, &c. vol. i. p. 178. 
Thus the book called the Miſehma was formed; à bock 
which the Jews have generally received with the greatsf 
veneration. The original has been publiſhed, with à 
Latin tranflation, by Surenhuſius, with notes of his own, 
and others from the learned Maimenides, &c. in buch. 
fol. Amſterd. A. D. 1698—1703. dee Taing 

It is written in a much purer ſtyle, aud is not near ſo full 
of dreams and vihons as the GEMANA. 
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II SCONTI NUANCE, in Lau, the ſame with nrscove 


II NUANCE. 


AISDEMEANOUR, an off-nce, or fault, particularly when 


in the Execution of an ollice. 

A qime, or miſcicmoaraou, lays judge Blackſtone, is an 
act committed, or omitted, in violaiion of a public law, 
either forbidding or commanding it. This general defi- 
nition comprehends both CRIMES and mijdrrteancurs; 
which, properly ſpeaking, are mere ſynonymous termsg 
though, in common uſage, the word crimes, is made 
to denote ſuch offences as are of a deeper and more atro- 
cious dye; while ſmaller faults, and omiſſions of lei, 
conſequence, are comprized under the gentler name df 
m:ſdemeanours only. 

High crimes and miſdemeancurs denote offences of a hei- 
nous nature, next to high treaſon. 


MISE, a French term, literally denoting expence, or Cif- 


burſement : it is uſed in our law-books in divers accepta- 
tions. Sometimes ſor the profits of lands; ſometimes 
ſor taxes, or taillages ; and ſometimes for expences, or 
coſts: as, fro mis & cuſtagiis, tor colts and charges in 
the entrics of judgments, &c. 


Mis more peculiarly denotes an honorary gift, or cul- 


tomary preſent, wherewith the people of Wales uſed to 
ſalute every new king and prince of Wales, at their et- 
trance upon the principality. 

Anciently, the % was given in cattle, wine, corn, &c. 
for the ſupport ot the prince's family; but when that do- 
minion was annexed to the Englith crown, the pitt was 
changed into money. The county of Flint paid two thoc- 
ſand marks, &c. for their e. 

Abe county of Cheſter alſo a m/e or tribute of five thou- 
ſand marks at the change of every owner of the ſaid car!- 
dom, for enjoying the privileges of that palatinate. At 
Cheſter they have a % book, wherein every town and 
village in the county is rated what to pay towards the 


mie. : 
What in 
t is called 


other actions is called an /, in a writ of right is C 0 
is 25 


a miſe or me : fo that to juin the miſe upon the mer, a 
much as to ſay, to join ifſue on the meer right, Jn bs 
join upon this point, whether has the more right, the « 
nant or demandant. : * 
Yeteven ina writ of right, if a collateral point be tried, 
it is there called an fue, not a miſe. IOW 
or tenement, : 
In ſome manors, a mie or meaſe place is t 
mefluage or tenement as yields the lord al 
death of the tenant. 


Aken for ſuch ! 
1 heriot at the 


: ither the 
MISEN, Missox, or Miz rx, in a Ship, denotes enthert! 


. 520 mean 
maſt, or ſail of that name; but at ſea, they al ways 


the ſail when the word mi/en is uſed. 
This is the hindmoſt of the fixed ſails of 
ſometimes by a gaff, and ſometimes by 2 
crofles the malt obliquely ; the fore-end ic 


a ſhip, ertendel 
hing almo! 
down 
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the deck, and the after-end being peeked up as 
high above the middle of the E where it is attached 
5 de maſt. The figure of the miſen is a trapezium, or 
W ee one of whoſe corners is cut off by a di- 
22 extended from one of its ſides to the oppoſite 
3 which becomes the peek of the miſen. Some 
= ſhips require two miſens; in which caſe that next 
* main-maſt 15 called the main-miſen, and that next the 
the benaventure miſen. 
Ede aſe of the miſen is, to keep the ſhip cloſe to a wind; 
wheceſore if a ſhip is apt too gripe too much, they uſe 
no miſen. But it is often uſed when a ſhip rides at an- 
Chor, to back her a-ſtern; ſo that ſhe may not foul her 
anchor, on the turning of the tide; and ſometimes a 
ſhip lies a-try with her men only. g : 
Isk -f is the maſt upon which the miſen and its top- 
{ail and ſtay-ſails are ſupported, beſides other fails, which 
are ſet occaſionally, as the driver, ring-tail, &c. Sce 
Tab. Ship. Hg. 1. u. 1. 13. 19. and MasT. 
MiskEx, change the, is an order to bring the miſen-yard over 
to the other ſide of the maſt. Peck the miſen, 1. e. put 
the miſen right up and down the maſt. 
Mise u, ſet the, at Sca, the word of command to fit the 
27 right as it ſhould ſtand. Spell the mijen, i. e. 
let go the ſheet, and peck it up. 
Mrse-/ay, in a Ship. See STAY. 
Misr yard, in a Ship. See YARD. 
MISERERE, have mercy, the name, and firſt word, of one 
of the penitential pſalms; being that commonly given 
by the ordinary to ſuch condemned malefactors as are al- 
lowed the benefit of the clergy : whence it is alſo, called 
the p/alm of mercy. 
M1isERERE mei, denotes a kind of coLic, or diſorder of 
the inteſtines, wherein the excrements, inſtead of paſhng 
of the common way, are often thrown up by the mouth. 
The miſerere mei is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
voloulus, and 1L1AC paſſion. 
MISERICORDIA, mercy, in Law, an arbitrary amercia- 
ment, or puniſhment impoſed on any perſon for an of- 
fence. 
Where the plaintiff or defendant in any action is amerced, 
the entry is always idee in miſericordia. | 
t is thus called, according to Fitzherbert, becauſe it 
ought to be but ſmall, and leſs than the offence, accord- 
ing to the tenor of Magna Charta. 
Mulfa lenior fic difta, quod leniſſima imponitur miſericor- 
dia; graviores enim mulctas fines vocant; atrociſſimas, re- 
demptiones. See FINE, and REDEMPTION. 
Hence, if a man be unreaſonably amerced in a court not 
of record, as a court-baron, &c. there is a writ called 
moderata miſericordia, dite ed to the lord, or his bailiff, 
commanding them to take moderate amerciaments. 
!ISERICORDIA communis, is when a fine is ſet on the whole 
county, or hundred. 
MisERICORD1A in cibis & potu, in our Old Writers, is 
uſed for any gratuitous portion of meat and drink, given 
to the religious in convents beyond their ordinary allow- 
ance. Matt, Paris. And in ſome convents they had a 
ſtated allowance of theſe over-commons upon extraordi- 
nary days, which were called mi/ericordie regulares. 
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alſo m:s/ea/or, a treſpaſſer. 
WISGUM, in [chthyology, the name of a fiſh of the anguilli- 

form -kind, but COND. and flatter than the cel, and of 
much the ſame ſize from the head to the tail; it has five 
black lines, one on the back, two, which are ſomewhat 
broader, in the middle of the ſides, and two others, 
Which are narrower lower down ; theſe are all extended 
from the head to the tail z the intermediate ſpaces, and 
the belly, are of a ſomewhat bluiſh white, dotted with 
black ſpot the fins are alſo ſpotted in the ſame manner; 
the mouth is ſmall and round, like that of the lamprey, 
and is lurrounded with beards, ſix on the upper jaw, and 
gar on the under; and there are two other very flender 
zes near the noltrils; the eyes are ſmall; the gills four 
a ſide; and beſide the back-fin there are four, two 
as the gills, and two lower on the body. This is a 
common bh about the German ſhores, and is eſteemed 
OY delicate one at the table; it lays its ſpawn in 
arch, and is in beſt ſeaſon for eating in January and 
e It is caught principally in ſtanding and muddy 
ng, and it is ſaid, that when out of water, it makes 
; noiſe. | 

miſterring. See ABLISHERING. 
MISLETOFE. 04546. Soo 
See Miscuxa. 


lpnifies » compounded of mis, which in compoſition 
—_ . and nomer, to name, in Law, a wrong 

ar) Yon the uſing of one name for another. 
A ſurniſhes one of the principal pleas in ABATE- 
MSPRISION 


ws derived from the old French meſpris, a neg- 


MISFEASANCE, in Law, a miſdeed or trefpats. Whence | 


MIS 


and is generally uſed to denote all fuch high offerices 2s 
are under the degree of capital, but nearly bordering 
upon them, 
Miſprifions are generally divided into two ſorts : nega- 
tive, which conſiſt in the concea ment of ſomething which 
ought to be revealed; and poſitive, which conſiſt in the 
commiſſion of ſomething which ought not to be done. 
MisPR1s10N of clerks, is à neglect of clerks, in writing, or 
keeping records. 
By the miſpriſion of clerks, no proceſs ſhall be annulled, 
or diſcontinued. And juſtices of aflize ſhall amend the 
defaults of clerks mil-{pelling of a ſyllable, or letter, in 
writing. 
M1syR1$SioN of felony, which is the concealment of a ſe- 
lony which a man knows, but never aſſented to, is pu- 
niſhable, in a public officer, by ſtat. Weſtm. 1. 3 Ed. I. 
c. 9 with impriſonment for a year and a day; iu a com- 
mon perſon, with impriſonment for a leſs diſcretionary 
time; and in both with fine and ranſom at the king's 
pleature, declared by the judges in his covrts of juſtice. 
Juſtices of the common-pleas have a power to aflels any 
amerciaments upon perſons offending by ene, con- 
tempts, or neglects, for not doing, or mildoing, any 
thing, in or concerning fines. 
MisPR1$10N of treaſon, is a negligence, in not revealing 
treaſon, where a perſon knows it to be committed. 
It is enacted by ſtat. 1 & 2 Ph. & Mar. c. 10. that a 
bare concealment of treaſon ſhall be only held a miſpre- 
fron; which concealment becomes criminal, if the party 
appriſed of the treaſon does not, as ſoon as converient!y 
may be, reveal it to ſome judge of afiize, or Jjuitice of 
the peace. Belides, the ſtatute 13 Eliz. C. 2. enacts, 
that thoſe who forge foreign coin, not current in this 
kingdom, their aiders, abettors, and procurer*, ſhall all 
be guilty of Mir ile of treaſon. Ihe punifhment of 
miſpri/ion of tieaſon is loſs of the profits of lands, during 
life, forteiture of goods, and impiiſonment during life. 

MISSA. S$Sce Mass. 

MI3S\L, my/ale, a maſs-book, containing the ſeveral 

maſſes to be uſed on the ſeveral days, fealts, &c. 

The Roman 1a! was ſirſt compiled by pope Gelaſius, 

and atierwards reduced into better order by pope Gre- 

gory the Great; who called it the Lock of /acrancnts. 

Each dioceſe, and each order of religious, have their 

particular al, accomn odatcd to the ſeſtivals of the 

province, or of the order. 

MISSEL TOE. See MisTLETOE. 

MISSEL-bird, in Ornithology, the common Engliſh name 

of the larger ſpecies of thruſh, called alſo the ite, and 

by authors the turdus viſcivorns majur. It is much larger 
than any other of the thruſh-kind ; its legs and feet are 
yellow; its head of a browniſh lead colour; and its back, 
tail, and rump, of the ſame colour, with an admixture 
of yellow; but in the ſummer months it-a little changes 
its colour, and becomes more grey, or of the colour of 
unripe pickled olives; its throat, breaſt, and belly, are 
all variegated with black ſpots; the middle of its belly 
whitiſh, and the upper part of its breaſt, and part of its 
ſides, and the under-feathers of its tail, yellowith ; its 
bill is ſhorter and thicker than that of other thruthes, and 
of a duſky colour, except the baſe of the lower mandible, 
which is yellow. It uſually is ſeen on the top branches 
of tall oaks, elms, and other high trees, and ſings very 
ſweetly, and is the largeſt bird that has any melody in its 
tree, very carly in the ſpring ; often with the new ver, 
in blowing ſhowery weather, whcnce it is called in Hamp- 
thire the ſtorm-cock ; the note of anger or fear is very 
harſh, between a chatter and fhrick. It remains the 
whole year with us, flies fingly, except with its female, 
and drives all the leſſer ſpecies of thruſhes from it. It is 
the beſt of all the kind tor the table, 

MISSEN-maj?, or MizztN-maſ/t. Sec MISEN. 

MisskN Au. See Mistx. 

MISSILIA, among the Romans, a name given to largeiies, 
thrown among the people on occaſion ot games and 
ſhews, ſuch as ſmall gold or ſilver coins, ſweetmeats, 
and ſometimes animals, as ſheep, oxen, deer, &c. which 
were let looſe to þe carried off by the people. 

The word comes from mittere, to throw or den !00ſes 

MISSING-woed, a phraſe uſed among Beule. See Bow r- 
ING. 

MISSION, i, among the Romans, a term uſed to ſig- 
nify the emperor's ſending to reſcue a wounded gladiator 
from his antagoniſt. The murerarij, or perſons who ex- 
hibited the games, and likewile the people, uted to tat- 
cue a favourite gladiator. The manner ot their hgnify- 
ing this favour, was pollice preſſo, or with the thumb hid 
in the palm of the hand. However the gladiator was 
only ſaved for that time; whereas by the KUDts he had 
a free diſcharge. 

Missio. See EulsstoN, MAaNUMSSION, REMISSION, 
and 'TRANSMISSION- | 
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note. It begins its ſong, ſitting on the ſummit of a high * 
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MIS 
Mrs810v, in Theolzgy, denotes a power or commiſſion to 
preach the Goſpel. Jeſus Chriſt gave his diſciples their 
miſſion in theſe words, Go and teach all nations, Kc. FL 
Ihe Romaniſts reproach the Proteſtants, that their mini- 
ſters have no i; as not being authoriſed in the ex- 
erciſe of their miniſtry, either by an uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion from the apoſtles, or by miracles, or by any 
extraordinary proof of a vocation. 
Many among us deny any other mi///9n neceſſary for the 
miniſtry, than the talents neceffary to diſcharge it. 

Miss to is alſo ufed ſor an eſtabliſhment of people zealous 
for the glory of God, and the ſalvation of fouls ; who 
go and preach the goſpel in remote countries and among 

intidcls. 

There are miſ//ons in the Eaſt, as well as in the Weſt In- 
dies. Among the Romaniſts, the religious orders of St. 
Dominic, St. Francis, St. Auguſtine, and the Jeſuits, 
have mi//icrns in the Levant, America, &c. 

The Jeſuits have alſo mi//zons in China, and all other parts 
of the globe, where they have been able to penetrate. 
The Mendicants abound in mſ//ons. 

There have been alſo ſeveral proteſtant wiſſfons for 
diffuſing the light of Chriſtianity through the benighted 
regions of Aſia and America. Of this kind has been the 
Daniſh -7///0n, planned by Frederic IV. in 1706. And 
the liberalirv of private benefactors in our own country 
has been alſo extended to the ſupport of m/ronartes 
among tlie Indians in America, &c. 

Miss tos is alſo the name of a congregation of prieſts and 
laymen, inſtituted by Vincent de Paul, and confirmed 
in 1632, by pope Urban VIII. under the title of Pr/7s 
of the congregation of the Mon. 

"Theſe profeſs to make it their whole buſineſs to aſſiſt the 
poor people in the country; and to this purpoſe they 
oblige themſelves never to preach, or adminiſter any ol 
the ſacraments, in any town where there is an archbithop, 
biſhop, or provincial, reſiding. 

The prieſts of the Mifjion were alſo intruſted with the 
direction and government of a female order, called Firgins 
of Lyve, or Daughters of CHAN fr, whoſe office it was 
to adminiſter aſſiſtance and relief to indigent perſon-, 
who were confined to their beds by ſickneſs and infirmity. 
This order was founded by a noble virgin, whoſe name 
was Loviſa le Gras, and received, in the year 1660, the 
approbation of pope Clement IX. 

They are ſettled in molt provinces of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and in Poland. At Paris they have a ſeminary 
which they call the Foreign Miſſon, where youth are bred 
up and qualified for , abroad. 

MISSIONARY, an eccleſiaſtic who devotes himſelf and 
his labours to ſome mi//7on, either for the inſtruction of 
the orthodox, the conviction of heretics, or the conver- 
ſion of infidels. Sec JESUITS. 

MISSIVE, ſomething ſent to another. From the Latin 
mitts, I. ſend. 

We ſay miffive letters, or letters mrſſive, meaning letters 
ſent trom one to another. 

In propriety, {ters mifſive are letters of buſineſs, but not 
buſinets of great concern; in contradiſtinction from let- 
ters of gallantry, letters on points of learning, diſpatches, 
&c. Hee LET TERS. 

MIST, a meteor, called alſo pod. 

Th blaiſh i which we ſometimes ſee on our fields 
and p:ſtures in a morning, though often innocent, yet 
has been in ſome places found to be the actual cauſe of 
murrain, and other fatal diſeaſes among the horned cattle. 
Dr. Winklar gives, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an 
account of a murrain aſtecting the cattle in Italy and 
other places, which was evidently ſeen to ſpread itſelf 
over the countries in form of a blue m9 . i. Wherever 
this was perceived, the cattle were ſure to come home 
ſick ; they appeared dull and heavy, and refuſed their 
food; and many of them would die in four and twenty 
hours. Upon diſſection there were found large and cor- 
rupted ſpleens, ſphacelous and corroded tongues ; and 
in ſome places thoſe people who were not careful of 
themſelves in their management of their cattle, were in- 
fected and died as fait themſelves. The principal cauſe 
of this diſeaſe ſeems to be the exhalation of ſome un- 
wholeſome {teams from the earth; and it was obferv- 
able, that there had been three earthquakes in Italy the 
year before it happened. 

The method of cure which ſucceeded beſt, was this: as 
ſoon as any beaſt appeared to be ſick, they examined the 
tongue, and if aphth or little blitters were found on it, 
they ſcraped it with a ſilver inftrument made with ſharp 
reeth at the ſides, till it bled in all thoſe parts where the 
aphthæ were; the blood was then wiped away with a 
cloth, and the whole tongue waſhed ſeveral times with 
vinegar and falt. After this the following medicine was 
given internally: take of ſoot, brimſtone, gunpowder, 
and ſalt, of cach equal parts: mix thele in as much water 


MISTLETOE, Mirror, or MtissEL Tos 
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as will make a mixture thin enough to be (wall 
let a ſpoonful be given for a doſe three or f * 
day. The cattle which were in health had this * 
given them, as well as the ſick; and the co ce Uine 
was, that very few died in Swiſſerland, wh! e 
died in other places. 8 
It was very remarkable that this contagio 
ſion, ſeemed to travel ſlowly and regularly on: ; 
at the rate of about two German miles in twe > 
hours : this it kept regularly to during the whole u er 
its raging, and never appeared in very diſtant ns pa 
the ſame time. OAA & 
The whole furface of the earth cmittino theſe e 
cattle eſcaped them in the courſe of their w 
which were kept within doors at rack and manger feng 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner with 1 
the open fields. e 
Dr. Slare was of opinion, that it was owing to certain 
ſects, which could not fly faſter than at the rar wy 8 
German miles a day; and that they travelled re > 
and ſpread the miſchief where they paſſed ; h 
wanted ſome judicious perſons, verſed in theſe obſerr: 
tions, to have examined both the Rate of the air, an the 
beaſts, on this occaſion. Phil. 'Tranf. No 145. a . 
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Botany, a genus of the dioccia triandria claſs: it — 1 
and female flowers upon ſeparate plants; the als 
flowers have an empalement compoſed of four oh!on, 
leaves, and no petals, but have four ſummits, which 4 
oblong and acute pointed, faſtened to the leaves 0 1 
empalement; the female flowers have an empalement af 
four ſmall oval leaves ſitting upon the germen, but have 
no petals or ſtamina; with an ablong three cornered 
germen, ſituated under the flower, having no ſtyle, but 


crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma z the germen afterwar!; 
turns to a globular ſmooth berry with one cell, includins z 
_ heart-ſhaped feed. Linnzus enumerates ſix ſpeci: 
We have but one ſpecies of this genus in Eu: ope, which 
is the mi/letoe with white berries, a plant of the paraſit: 
kind, growing, not on the ground, but on other trees, 1; 
the oak, apple-trec, pear-tree, white-thorn, afh, lin, 
willow, elm, &c. Miller's Gard. Dict. 

Mſiletce grows to the height of about two feet. It con- 
fiſts of ſcveral ſtems, which arc uſually covered with a 
greeniſh, ſometimes a yeilowith bark, and are about th: 
thickneſs of the finger, hard, woody, and divided by 
knots; from which ſpring the leaves, which grow by 
two and two, oppoſite to each other; they are oblong, 
thick, of 2 greeniſi or yellowiſh colour, veined their 
whole length, and rounded at the end. Its flowers grow 
by three and three. trcfoil-wiſe, at the extremes 0: the 
branches : each flower is a ſort of yellow calyx, on: 
third of an inch in diameter, divided into four parts. 
The fruit likewife grows by three and three, at the ex- 
tremes of the branches ; they are a kind of white, round- 
iſh berries, not unlike pearls, containing a flattith feed, 
in form of an heart, covered with a fine flvered mem- 
brane, and environed with a viſcid, glutinous humour, 
of a whitiſh colour, wherein the ſeed naturally buds or 
germinates, and puts forth two eyes. From this juice i 
is, that the Latins denominate the plant oi/cum. Le 
fruit grows on different branches from the flowers, Tae 
uncommon ſort whereon the mi/t/ctoe grows has 0£c2uote 
ed abundance of fabulous notions, both as to its pro- 
duction and virtues. : 
Pliny, and moſt naturaliſts, relate, that thruſhcs, being 
exceeding fond of the berries of the ieee, uad, 
them, and caſt them out again on the branches of trees 
where they uſe to perch ; and, by this means, gie ores” 
ſion to a new production of ee. Hence. that pro- 
verb, Turdus fibi cacat malum ; the i/cum being porn) 
times uſed as bird-lime. By cracking the herries, a 
with their bills, or claws, they are ſuppoſed to et but 
the viſcous juice, which facilitates their fticking 
It has been formerly ſuppoſed that the e was Pr 
duced as a fort of excreſcence from the tree on wich tn 
found; but time and experiments have fhewn, that E“ 
raiſed like other plants from feeds. Its berries ate > a 
viſcous nature, and ſticking to the beaks 9! birds * 
cat them, they may be rubbed off againſt the brauen 
of other trees, and there take root and grow 3 but tis 
is not neceſſary for their propagation, for the great VI 
bers of plants of it, uſually found on the lame tenen e 
to prove very plainly, that it is produced by the 4 
of its ſeeds, like all other plants, but that the matrix. 0 
theſe is not earth, but the branches of a Ming dec 
The trees on which ux is principa!ly found, 2h FM 
apple, the ath, and other ſmooth rinded ones, mor 1 
white thorn, the crab, the haz le, and maple 1260 
very rarely found upon the oak; apd thought 0! 

be propagated by its ſeeds on other 11003, Jo e tho 
been found to take readily upon the dal. Hor 
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; e laſt has been always accounted the beſt, 
m. hv of Fn as Mr. Ra 2 may be owing to 
wi perſtitious honour paid by the ancient Druids to 
. berry of miſtletoe is cruſhed and broken againſt 
he bark of a tree, the viſcous matter which ſurrounds 
: ſeed ſoon dries away into a thick and tough ſkin, which 
the eo gehe feed, and keeps it faſt down to the bark; 
_ rains frequently waſh theſe off afterwards, eſpe- 
r when they have fallen upon the ſmoother part or 
_ luz, or upon ſuch parts of a tree as are clean and 
ol from moſs. And hence it is, that moſt of the mi/2le- 
© we find, is either found upon the under part of th- 
branch of a tree from whence the rain could not fo eaſily 
diode it, or on ſuch as have a rough bark, or are in 
art covered with the ey e eee 0 
- Hamel, determincd to inveſtigate the nature o 
ors or plant, put ſeveral of the ſeeds of it into ſmall 
ſlits, which he cut 7 Ne rang 2 3 5 
jeans to defend them from being waſhed awa 
* and theſe all ſucceeded well and ſhot, except tho. 
he planted on the fig, on which he made ſeveral unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts; the miſchief done to the ſeeds by the 
milky juice of this tree was probably the cauſe of this. 
It is no wonder that Miſtletoe grows equally on all forts of 
trees, ſince there requires no more to make it grow than 
the effect of the rains and night dews; and this author 
found the ſeeds ſhooting on earthen * and ſtones, 
which he kept ſhaded from the heat of the ſun; and from 
parallel experiments it ſhould ſeem alſo, that the tranſpi- 
ration of trees helps greatly the germination of theſe ſeeds, 
The ſeeds of mi//etoe ſown, if we may ſo call it, on the 
bark of trees in February, begin to ſhoot in June, and 
at that time there are ſeen two little round bodies iſſuing 
out ar the two angles of the triangular ſeeds ; but as theſe 
ſeeds are ſubject to ſome irregularities in their figure, ſo 
they alſo are in their germination, for from the oval 
ſeeds there is only _ ſhoot, — from _— in wn are 
jrregularly angular, there are ſometimes four or five. 
Fach of * bodies is —— to a 2 which 
has its inſertion in the fleſhy part of the ſeed, in which 
there is a ſort of ard which make it ſeem as if 
theſe pedicles came out of a ſort of caſe. 
This fort of germination is peculiar to miſtletoe, no other 
ſced ſhooting our ſo many radicles. 
The length of theſe da is in a great meaſure owing 
to the polition of the ſeed on the branch of the tree, for 
they always grow in length till they reach the bark. 
It is to be obſerved alſo, in regard to the germination of 
theſe ſeeds, that they are the only ones in which the ra- 
dicle takes indifferently any direction, in all other ſeeds 
* ow 32 8 The Pre or {<p 
will ſhoot equally well on the upper and under fides of a 
branch of a — and thoſe on <A upper will bend their 
radicles downward, while thoſe on x under will ſtrike 
theirs directly upward with the ſame eaſe. 
The radicles of Miſtletoe are, as has been already obſerved, 
ag of a little round body, ſuſtained by a pedicle. 
en this pedicle has grown to ſuch a length that the 
round body touches the bark, it opens Rar. into the 
thape of the trunks of flies, and other inſects, and by 
= moons wth, Bram at all its edges, it becomes 
aitened extremely frm to the tree. From this reſem- 
blance in ſhape 3 the trunks of ſmall animals, M. Du 
Hamel calls theſe radicles the trunks of the ſeed of miſila- 
5 by mo 1 theſe trunks of the radicles are alſo 
ened to the bark of the tree by a viſcous matter 
which, when the trunk is gently raiſed, is drawn out into 
ſtrings on all fides to ſome length. 
In the inner part of this trunk, or open button, there 
85 3 to be diſtinguiſhed; in the centre there 
1 winte granulated matter, and round that a greeniſh 
one; both theſe are juicy, but the outer leſs ſo han the 
central white part; the outer one is plainly the ſame with 
5 outer rind of the root of the mi/{/ctoe, or the ſecond 
__ of its trunk. Theſe both very quickly adhere to the 
A ſeveral roms 5 it, = theſe fur- 
erwards the roots of the m/t/etoe. The outward 
_ Wi mi/Uetoe is thin, of a deep green, and ſomewhat 
* 5 3 1t is ſtronger than that which it covers; and this 
ps ot extended to the roots of the plant, but ſpreads 
get 1 bark of the tree at the bottom of the talk, juſt 
2 et of the corals and other ſea plants do over ſtones, 
mf a oe a og 
cipally from its outer bark. and 3 Map c 
ſalees of its outer bark, and is not at all owing to the 
radiches 2 ſince it is found as abundantly on thoſe 
chat, Kr ch have been made to adhere to ſtones, as on 
Which have been on trees. A little time fixes theſe 


unxs ver firml : My . 
dites Yard Mie = but it is obſervable, that though the 


round to the bark 
OL. III. N 


of theſe open balls adheres equally 


bark of the tree, the granulæ of the inner 
229. 
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ſubſtance always direct themſelves to and inſinuate in the 
little clefts or cracks of the rind of the tree. While the 
ſecds of mi/tletoe are in this ſtate, they may be tranſplant- 
ed to other places, and ſet on other trees, and ſeldom 
fail to thrive. 

Seeds of this plant may be made to ſhoot on ſtones, and 
will fix their trunks to them, but here they naturally 
ſoon periſh ; they may however be removed from theſe 
ſtones to the branches of trees, as ſoon as they have 
affixed themſelves, and being then in a ſtate of drawing 
nouriſhment, they will affix themſelves to the tree, and 
from its juices begin to thrive immediately. 

It has been very naturally ſuppoſed by thoſe who thought 
the m;/7/c10eno perfect plant, that it had no roots, nay even 
thoſe who allowed it to be a perfect plant, and produci- 
ble from ſeeds, yet have ſuppoſed it had no root. Mal- 
pighi, however, affirms that he plainly ſaw the root. 
And Tournefort countenances the ſame opinion ; but 
neither of theſe authors hath perfectly deſcribed them. 
In that part of the branch of a tree where the mi/tlctoe 
grows, there is always obſerved a thickneſs, and the bark 
is always chopped in ſeveral places; but the roots of the 
mi/tletoe are by no means to be ſeen externally, being hid 
both by the bark of the tree, and by the expanſion of the 
bark of the plant itſelf at its bottom. It is necefary, 
therefore, for the diſcovery of the roots, to raiſe very 
nicely both the bark of the plant, and that of the tree; 
but the hardneſs of theſe barks, and their ſtrict attach- 
ment to the roots, make this difficult; and there is in- 
deed no way of ſucceeding well in the attempt, but by 
boiling the part in water, and making nice diſſections of 
it before it is cold. 

It has been ſuppoſed by many, that the roots of the e- 
toe penetrated the woody ſubſtance of the tree; but though 
appearances make greatly for this ſyſtem, it is by no 
means true in fact. The roots of the young plants, when 
they have penetrated through all the laminz of the bark, 
and reach the wood, turn off, as the roots of plants do 
which meet with ſtones, &c. in their paſſage, and ſpread 
horizontally between the inner bark and wood, or elſe 
re-aſcend the bark, the looſe and juicy nature of which 
is much fitter for affording them nouriſhment than the 
hard ſubſtance of the wood. 

There are alſo found always a multitude of woody ex- 
creſcenſes, like warts and wens, about the place where the 
miſtletce grows; theſe are formed like the woody galls 
produced on trees by the punctures of inſects, by an 
extravaſation of the woody juices. Thele make the 
ſwelling about that part of the branch where the 
mi/tletoe grows, and, as they become woody, and ſwell 
about the roots, ſerve to cover them with hard wood, 
which they never penetrated. Theſe make it probable 
enough that the roots of m:/leto2 never penetrate hard 
wood; but what proves it much more evidently, is, that it 
the branches of trees full oi m/letoe plants be cut and 
ſplit in different directions, juſt at the place of the in- 
ſertion of the plant, the ſeveral annular circles of the 
wood within are found perfect, regular, and in their na- 
tural ſtate, ſo far as the branch was formed at the time 
the miſtletoe took root upon it; theſe ſhew the age of the 
branch at that time, but above theſe there are always ſe- 
veral other laminæ, which are what have been formed 
ſince the time of the m/?/etce's growing there; and thoſe 
which have been formed out of the inner laminæ ot the 
bark, in which the roots of m/tletor had made many 
wounds and great extravaſations of the juices, are tound, 
though woody, full of the roots of the plant, and are 
very irregular, and full of the tubera which thote extra- 
vaſions occaſion, by no means appearing like the annular 
circles of the wood formed before. The ligneous fibres 
in the outer, or ſince formed wood, are laid in very irre- 
gular directions, and the roots of the m//7/ct9e may be 
caſily diſtinguiſhed among them by their colour. 

The mi/{ctce, as the bark in which its roots were ſpread, 


hardened into wood, would be in the itate of a tree, 


planted in an earth which, by degrees, petriſied about it, 
and muſt perith ; but nature has provided for it in this 
caſe ; for as theſe roots are impritoned in wood, and a 
new bark is formed by the ſap of the tree, the trunk of 
the mi/tletoe ſends out a new ſeries of roots, which ſpread 
throuyh this in like manner; ſo that though a plant ot 
miſtletce has ever ſo many ſeries ot its roots embodied in 
the hard wood, from which it can have no nouriſhment, 
it has alſo ſome, ſuflicient for its ſupport, ſpread in its 
new-formed bark. 
Another thing very remarkable in thoſe plants of , 
many of the roots of which are lodged in the hard wood, 
is, that the roots diſfuſed through ine bark have often a 
large tubercle at their ends, which probably is furnithed 
with numerous openings for receiving the juices by which 
the plant is to be nouriſhed, and ſerves in the place ot 
many roots, | 55 
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There are ſometimes indeed found plants of mi/?letoe | 


which live whol'y by the nouriſhment they receive from 
che wood ; the. are in ths ſtate of grafts of common 
ſruit-trecs : but they are rare, and it yer ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeds when the mi///etce is attempted to be propagated 
by the common method of grafting, though the plants 
of miſtleive may very cafily be grafted, by approach, into 
one another. 
Though this plant is evidently PEA g's by its ſeeds, 
et it alſo propagates itſelf very often by ſuckers, and it 
is not uncommon to find young ſhoots at a finger's 
reudth or two from the old one. The gardeners, who 
value their trees, are very careful to deſtroy the m/{letoe 
from them, and that very properly, fince it is extremely 
obvious from what has been obſerved, that it robs the 
tree it grows on of a greal deal of its nutritious juice. 
The common method of cutting off the plants to this 
purpoſe, is, however, by no means ſufficient; for the 
old ſtock frequently puſhes out new ſhoots, and the roots 
afford ſuckers, ſo that the caſe becomes worſe than be- 
fore. There is indeed no way of deſtroying it, but by the 
cuttiq away with it a part of the tubercle it forms on 
the branch wh-r2 it grows. 
The roots of mite, while young, are green, very ten- 
der, and pgranutated, as is alſo the bark of the older ones 
but theſe have a woody filament within. They are not 
regularly round, out are often flat, and uſually adapted 
in their ſhape to the place where they are lodged ; and 
about their inſertions it is not unfrequent to fee a ſort of 
elongation of their bark, which blends itfelf with the 
bark of the tree on which they grow. 
The progreſs of the branches of m/tletoe is much flower 
than that of the roots. The firſt year, and often the ſe- 


cond, is ſpent wholly on their part, in railing them- 


ſelves into an erect poſture, and very often this operation 
roves fatal to them. 

t is a very ſingular circumſtance in this plant, that its 
feeds produce ſingly ſeveral young plants. No other 
vegetable has this property. It is true, indeed, that two 
pe Sava have been ſeen to riſe from the ſame nut ; 

ur then we know very well, that nuts have frequently 
double kernels in the ſame ſhell; but here the tecd is 
contained ſingly in a berry, and, to all examination, ap 
pears of a ſimple uniform ſtructure, though it doubtlet; 
is compoſed according to the number of young plants it 
will produce, of three, four, or more perfect ſeeds. 
When the young plant of the miete feed has freed it- 
ſel! from the huſk at its end, and raiſed itſelf upright, it 
is found terminated at the end by a ſort of button, like that 
of other young ſhoots, which contain the leaves. Ihis 
button ſtands, however unaltercd all the firſt year, and 
ſometimes all the ſecond ; in the ſpring following there 
appear from the button two leaves, and in the alæ of 
theſe leaves there are ſeen two other buttons; and after- 
wards there iſſue from theſe buttons branches, terminated 
uſually by two, but ſometimes by three leaves. Theſe 
are the produce of the third or fourth year; all the ſuc- 
ceeding years there are new buttons formed in the alz of 
the leaves, and the branches from theſe expand them- 
ſelves ſo regularly, that very frequently the whole ſhrub 
is of a regularly round figure. 

The old leaves 6 yellow, and fall off, and there 
come no new ones in their places, ſo that the old ſtalk, 
and conſequently the whole inner part of the plant, is 
naked, and the leaves are only found on the circumfe- 
ference growing on the young branches. 

It is a remarkable obfervation, that every button of the 
miſiletoe contains the rudiments of three young branches, 
and hence every knot ought to be furniſhed with fix 
branches; and this would ever be the caſe, but that ſe- 
veral of the young branches die either before or ſoon after 
theit emerging from the button. 

Miſtletoe will grow on all kinds of trees; but it does not 
grow on all with the ſame ſtrength and vigour. The pear, 
the apple, the white thorn, and the lime, are trees it 
grows on very ſucceſsfully. The oak, the hazel, and the 
juniper, are very ſtarving for it. Mr. Du Hamel could 
never make it ſucceed by ſowing on the laſt of theſe trees; 
but it has ſometimes been found naturally propagated on 
it, though in a ſtarving condition. It will alſo grow on 
annual plants, but on theſe it never can come to any 
height, as their ſtalks periſhing at the approach of winter, 


the miſtietoe periſhes with them. Mr. Du Hamel took 


great pains to ſow and try to raiſe it on the ground, and 
ſucceeded ſo well as to make the ſeeds ſhoot, and their 
radicles grow to ſome length ; but finding no proper hold 
to fix themſelves upon, they all periſhed ; whence it 
ſeems that this is abſolutely a paraſitical ſhrub, and can 
| wo no where but on ſome other tree. Mem. Acad. 
ar. 1740. 
As for the virtues of miletoe, it ſeems of the moſt eſſi- 


cacy in the epilepſy; againſt which ſome will have it a 
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ſpecific. Dr. Colbatch has wrote ex : 
ſuch, It has been alſo preſcribed in 3 FS ws n 
and vertigoes; and worn about the necks of children. 8 
eas convulſions, and eaſe the cutting of their — * 
owever the leaves and branches of mifilet;, tho 
formerly recommended as ſpecifics in convulſiy gh 
other nervous diſorders, are now fallen into neneral wa 
leet, and do not appear to have any conſiderable m dio 
nal power. Half a dram or a dram of the dere ps 
leaves in ſubſtance, or an infuſion of half an ounce 0 
doſes commonly preſcribed; have no ſenſible effecl. 
The virtues aſcribed to the miſtletoe may, rhaps * 4 
remains of the religious honours paid it y the gated 6 
Gauls; among whom the Druids aſſembled conſtant] wa 
the firſt day of the year, went in queſt thereof they 
hymns and other ceremonies and rejoĩcings, diſtributin 
it * _—_ _— as a thing ſacred ; after Ve 
ing firſt conſecrated it, crving Au guy : 
claim the new year. e OY By ere 
his cry is ſtill kept up at Picardy, where the 
to wiſh a plentiful hy. year. 8 wien 
M. Perrault obſerves, that the mi/tletce is full of 3 dif. 
agreeable juice, which weakens the tree whereon it 8 
and that the fruit has always a diſagreeable taſte w ie it 
ſticks on it. 


Q 


MISUSER, in our Ol }//7iters, an abuſe of any liberty or 


3 : as he ſhall make fine for his miſuſer. Old. Nat. 
r. 149. 

By miſuſer, a charter of a corporation may be ſorfcited 
ſo alſo an office, &c. ; 


MISY, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foſſile ſubſtance, 


uſed very frequently by the ancients in medicine, and 
ſuppoſed to be one of their now loſt medicines, but erro- 
neouſly; it being ſtill very common in the Turkiſh do- 
minions, and not unfrequently found in the mipes at 
Cremnitz in Hungary. It is a conſiderably firm ſub- 
ſtance, though of an irregular and ſeemingly not com- 
pact texture, and much reſembles ſome of our gaudy 
marcalites; but that it wants their hardneſs and their 
weight, and is not inflammable. 

Ir is at preſent no where put to any uſe. The ancients 
clteemed it of the ſame nature with the cnarciris, 
but that it poſſeſſed thoſe virtues in a more remiſs de- 
gree; they had it from /Egypt and Cyprus, aid uſed it 
externally in hamorrhages, and ſome cutancous erup- 
tions. 


Misy, in Botany, a name given by Theophraſtus, and all 


the old Greek writers, to a kind of trutfle or ſubterra- 
nean muthroom, of a very delicate flavour. The truitles 
of Numidia, and ſome other parts of Africa, were al- 
ways eſteemed ſuperior to thoſe of any other part of the 
world. They are called terfez, camaha, or kema, by ſome 
later writers, and were brought to Rome, and ſo greatiy 
eſteemed, that no diſh was ranked above them. Thete 
were called Lybian trufles by the Romans, and they 
ſcem to have been the ſame with the Cyrencan m!/y of 
the Greeks. It is to be obſerved, that the Greeks in ge- 
neral, in early times, were very little acquainted with the 
affairs of Africa; and all that they had from this part of 
the world, was ſaid to come from Cyrene, ſome old ei- 
ties of their forefathers being there, and keeping up 4 
friendſhip and traihc with them. The n, a tree grov- 
ing plentifully in almoſt all parts of Africa, and which is 
the ſame with the citrus of the Romans, was in thus 
manner attributed to Cyrene, by the ſame Theophraſtus. 
And thus, when ſpeaking of truffles, he adds, that the 
Cyrenean mi/y ſurpaſied all the other kinds in flavour; 
his words ſtand at large in Athenzus 3 and then Pliny 
has taken his account, which he cloſes in this m: 
The thing which they call ih, in the proviuce of 
« Cyrene, is of this kind; but it is more flethy and of 
« i finer taſte and ſmell.” [his is the ſenſe of I laß, 
as the text ſtands in our copies ; but it 1s probable that 
he tranſlated Theophraſtus better than they, 4s leaſt 35 
we know that what he ſays is not his own, but taken 
from that author, we have a right to underſtand it P 
way, and that is, that the roots of this Cyrencau 
have a delicate ſmell reſembling that of meat, 07 ſell 
newly cut. Pliny, lib. xix. cap. 3. | F 
It is very certain, that this Cyrenean mv of the 016 
Greeks is the ſame thing with the delicate African Fre 
or terfez of Leo Africanus, and the modernsz and | wy 
had read ſome of the ancients who were ſenſible 0! 9 
and had taken from them an account that the Africal 
truffles are the ſineſt in the world; and yet did . 
ceive, that theſe African truſiles were the ſame my er 
Cyrenean mi/y, which he immediately after ment 
from Theophraſtus. 
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MITCHELLA, in Botany, a genus of the 4% e 0 


our fig 
ſpecies. 
"Mt 
= | 


gynia Claſs: with a fingle-petaled flower, | b 
and a bifid ſour- ſceded berry. 1 here 1s only one 
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wITE, we known and found in old cheeſe, and in many 

very . both recent and periſhing. : . 

op naked eye the mites in cheeſe appear like moving 
0 * 


iniicles of duſt, but the microſcope * _ to 
" nexfelt animals, having as regular a figure and per- 
© all the functions of life as perfectly as creatures 
cared hem many times in bulk. See Tab. of Mi- 
that CLE ed t di 
50% Objects, claſs 1. 
They arc cruſtaceous animals, and are uſually tranſpa- 
the principal parts of them are the head, the neck, 
a the body; the head is ſmall in proportion to the 
ar ad has a ſharp ſnout, and a mout that opens and 
Eee 1 mole's ; they have two ſmall eyes, and are 
3 quick- ſighted ; and when you have once touch- 
 thend with a pin, you will eafily perceive how cun- 
ningly they avoid a ſecond mn. 1 
They are of different ſorts z for ſome 's them 5 Ix 
legs, and others have eight ; each leg as ſix joints ur- 
rounded with hairs, and two little claws at the extremity, 
with which it very nicely takes hold of any thing ; the 
inder part of the body is plump and bulky, and ends in 
in oval form, from which there iſſue out a few exceeding 
long hairs z other parts of the body and head are alſo beſet 
with thin and long hairs. CEE ; 
The males and females are eafily diſtinguiſhed in theſe 
little animals. The females are oviparous, as the louſe 
and ſpider, and from their eggs the young ones are hatch- 
ed in their proper form, without having any change to 
undergo afterwards. 'They are however, when firit 
hatched, extremely minute; and, in their growing to their 
{all fize, they caſt their ſkins ſeveral times. 
Theſe little creatures may be kept alive many months 
between two concave glaſſes, and applied to the micro- 
ſcope at pleaſure. They are thus often ſeen in coitu, con- 
joined tail to tail; and this is performed by an incredible 
{ſwift motion. 
Their eggs, in warm weather, hatch in twelve or four- 
teen days; but, in winter, they are much ＋ theſe 
eggs are ſo ſmall, that a regular computation thews, that 
ninety millions of them are not ſo large as a common 
pigeon's egg. Baker's Microſcope, p. 18. 
Mites are vety voracious animals; they not only prey 
upon cheeſe, bs on all ſorts of dried fleſh, fiſh, fruits, 
and ſeeds ; and almoſt on all things which have ſome 
degree of moiſture, without ever being wet; and they 
have often been ſeen to eat one another. Their manner of 
eating is by thruſting alternately one jaw forward and 
the other backward z and in this manner grinding their 
food ; and after they have done feeding, they ſeem to 
chew the cud. 
There are ſeveral leſſer diſtinctions obſervable in the Mites, 
which are found among different ſubſtances. 'Thofe in 
malt-duſt and oat-meal are much nimbler than the 
cheeſe-mites, and have more and longer hairs. The me; 
among figs reſemble beetles, and have two feclers at the 
ſnout, and two very long horns over them; theſe have 
only {ix legs, and are more ſluggiſh than thoſe in malt- 
duſt. Thoſe found among figs have alſo very long hairs, 
and thoſe beſet at certain diſtances with other ſmaller 
hairs z whence Mr. Leeuwenhock conjectures, that theſe 
longer and larger hairs are jointed at thoſe places where 
the ſhort ones are found. 
There is a ſort of wandering mites, found wherever 
there is any thing they can ſced on; theſe are often 
found in form of a white duſt, and are not ſuſpected to 
be living creatures. 
The mite i3 an animal very tenacious of life ; it will live 
months without food; and Mr. Leeuwenhoek had one 
Which lived eleven weeks on the point of a pin, on which 
had fixed it for examining it by his microſcope. 
uwenhoek's Arcan. Nat. tom. iv. p. 368. 
ITE, a ſmall coin, formerly current; equal to about one 
third part of a farthing, 
Mirs alſo denotes a [mall weight uted by the moniers. It 
15 equal to the twentieth part of a grain, and is divided 
into twenty-four doits. 
MIT ELLA, in Botany. See SANICLE. 
'TELLA, in Surgery, a name given to the ſcarf ſor ſuſ- 
ng the arm when injured. 
HRA, /ea/ts of, in Antiquity, were feaſts celebrated 
among the Romans in honour of A1i:5ra, or the ſun. 
e moſt ancient inſtance of this AI, among the 
aper, occurs in an inſeription dated in the third con- 
A e of Trajan, or about the year of Chriſt, 101. This 
the dedication of an altar to the ſun, under the name 
1 Mithre, des Soli Mitbræ. But the worlhup of 17:11 a 
: a not known in Egypt and Syria in the time of Origen, 
o died about the year of Chriit 263 : though it was 


co 1 b 
a at Rome ſor more than a e A geg this 
* The worſhip of Aithra was proſcribed at Rome 


MIT 


in the year 378, by order of Gracchus, prefeR of the 
prætorium. According to M. Freret, the feaſts of Mi- 
thra were derived from Chaldea, where they had beeri 
inſtituted for celebrating the entrance of the ſun into the 
ſign Taurus. 


MITHRAX, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by Pliny 


and the ancients, to a gem found in Perlia, which when 
held up to the ſun ſhewed many colours It was proba- 
bly no other than the oA. Hence the barbarous 
writers of the middle ages ſeem to have taken their ac- 
count of the mithridates. 


MITHRIDATE, Mirnarpariuu, in Pharmacy, an anti- 


dote, or compoſition, in form of an FLH; ſerv- 
ing either as a remedy, or a preſervative againſt poiſons. 
Mithridate is one of the capital medicines in the apothe- 
caries * being compoſed of a vaſt number of drugs; 
among w nich are, opium, myrrh, agaric, ſaſti on, ginger, 
9 Jpikenard, frankincenſe, caſter, pepper, gentian, 
Ce 
It is accounted a cordial, opiate, ſudorific, and alexiphar- 
mic. Matthiolus ſays, it is more effectual againſt poiſon 
than Venice treacle, and much eaficr to be made. 
It takes its name from its inventor, Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, who is reported to have ſo fortified his body 
againſt poiſons, with antidotes and preſervatives, that 
when he had a mind to diſpatch himſelf, he could not 
find any poiſon that would take effect. 
The receipt of it was found in his cabinet, written with 
his own hand, and was carricd to Rome by Pompey. It 
was tranſlated into verſe by Damocrates, a famous pliyſi- 
cian, and hence called confef:9 Dama atis; and was af- 
terwards tranſlated by Galen, from whom we have it. 
It has undergone conſiderable alterations ſince the time of 
its royal preſcriber. 


MirRRI DATE muſtard. Sce 'TREACL E Afuſtard. 
MiTHrIDATE, muſtard baftard, is a ſpecics of 1trR18. 
MITHRIDATES, in Natural Hi/{;ry, the name of a ſtone 


found in ſome parts of Perſia, ſeeming to be the ſame as 
the mithridax or mithrax. 


MITHRIDAX, in Natural Hiſſery, the name of a gem 


deſcribed by Solinus, to which he aſcribes qualities the 
ſame with thoſe given by Pliny to the MITHRAX ;, and 
therefore probably the ſame ſtone with it. 


MITRALES wvelunle, MiTRAL valves, in Anatomy, two 


valves in the HEART ; thus called from their reſembling 
the hgure of a mitre. 

They are placed at the orifice of the pulmonary vein, 
in the left ventricle of the heart. Their office is to cloſe 
the orifice thereof, and to prevent the return of the blood 
through the pulmonary vein into the lungs again, 


MITRE, Mira, from Mirza, which ſigniſies the ſame ; 


a pontifical ornament, worn on the head by biſhops, 
and certain abbots, on ſolemn occaſions. 

The ire is a round cap, pointed, and cleft at top, with 
two pendants hanging down on the thoulders, and fringed 
at both ends. The bithop's is only turrounded with a 
fillet of gold, ſet with precious ſtones : the arclibiſhop's 
iſſues out of a ducal corRoONE'T. &ce T.. III. Heriltry, 
fig. 121. Theſe are never uſed otherwite than on their 
coats of arms. Abbots wear the tre turned in profile, 
and bear the croſier inwards, to ſhew that toy have 
no ſpiritual juriſdiction without their own cloiſters. 

The pope has alſo granted to ſome canons of cathedrals 
the privilege of wearing the mitre. The counts of Lyons 
are alſo ſaid to have aſſiſted at church in Mee. 

In Germany, ſcveral great families bear the mire for 
their creſt ; to ſhew tha they are advocates, or g datos 
ries, of ancient abbeys, or othcers of hithops, &. 

1 he pope has tour miters, which are mor» or lefs rich, ac- 
cording to the ſolemnity ot the feaſt-days they are io be 
worn on. 'The mire was originally the women's head- 
dreſs, as the hat was that ot the men. This appears 
from Remulus in Virgil, who repro6aches the 'Trojans, 
that they were dreſſed like women, and wore tres. 

Et tunic manicas & habent redimicula mitræ. 

The cardinal; anciently wor2 mtres, before the hat, whi 
was hrit granted them by the councii of Lyons, in 124 z. 
Authors make no mention of the mztre as an epiſcopal or- 
nament, before the year 1000. 


MirRE, in Architcfure, is the workmen's term for an an- 


gle that is juſt 45 degrees, or half a right one. 

If the angle be a quarter of a right angle, they call it 
a hal/-mitre. 

To deſcribe ſuch angles, they have an inſtrument called 
the mitre-/quare; with this they ſtrike mitre-/:nzs on their 
quarters, or battens; and, for diipatch, they have a 
mitre ben, as they call it, which is made ol two picces of 
wood, each about an inch thick, one nailed upright on 
the edge of the other; the upper piece hath the mtre- 
lives ſtruck upon it, on both ſides, and a kerf, to direct 
the faw in cutting the mtre-j0ints readily, by only apply- 
ing the piece into this box. 


Mira is uſed by the writers of the Ir ſh hiſtory for a fort 
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of baſe money, which was very common there about the 
ear 1270, and for thirty years before, and as many after. 
There were beſide the mitre, feveral other pieces called 
according to the figures impreſſed upon them, roſaries, 
lionades, eagles, and by the like names. They were im- 
ported from France, and other countries, and were ſo 
much below the proper currency of the kingdom, that 
they were not worth ſo much as a half-· penny each. They 
were at length decryed in the year 1300, and good coins 
ſtruck in their place. Theſe were the firſt Iriſh coins 
in which the ſcepter was left out. They were ſtruck in 
the reign of Edward, the fon of our Henry the Third, and 
are {till found among the other antiquities of that coun- 
try. They have the king's head in a triangle full-faced. 
The penny, when well preſerved, weighs twenty-two 
rains: the half-penny ten grains and a half. 

MITRED abbots. Sce ABBorT. 

MITTA, in our Old /riters, is an ancient Saxon meaſure. 

Its quantity is not certainly known; but it is ſaid to be 
menſura decem modiorum, a meaſure of ten buſhels. 
Doomſday. 
Mitta or mitcha, being beſides a meaſure for ſalt and corn, 
is uſed for the place where the chaldrons were put to boil 
ſalt. Chalderias quoque ad ſal conficiendum cum propriis 
ſedibus mitch wocantur. 

MITTENDARII, among the Romans, commiſſioners ſent 
into the provinces by order of the præfeclus prætorii, or 
captain of the guards, upon ſome public account, as to 
inſpect the behaviour and management of provincial go- 
vernors, and obſerve whatever was amiſs ; all which they 
were to lay before the præfect, who had authority to re- 
medy ſuch abuſes. 

MITTENDIS records & proce/ſu. See REcorDo. 

MITTENDO manuſcriptum pedis finis, in Law, a writ 
judicial, directed to the treaſurer and chamberlains of the 
exchequer, to ſearch for and tranſmit the foot of a fine, 
acknowledged before juſtices in eyre, into the common- 
pleas, &c. 

MITTER 7 Hate, and mitter le droit. See RELEASE. 

MITTIMUS, in Law, a writ by which records are or- 
dered to be transferred from one court to another ; ſome- 
times immediately, as out of the king's bench into the 
exchequer ; and ſometimes by a certiorari into the chan- 
cery ; and from thence, by a Mittimus, into another court. 

Mirriuus is alſo uſed for a precept in writing, directed 
by a juſtice of peace to a gaoler, for the receiving and 
ſafe-keeping a felon, or other offender, by him committed 
to the gaol. 

This is a warrant under the hand and ſeal of the juſtice, 
containing the cauſe of the commitment of the offender. 
MITU, or 2 v, in Ornithology, the name of 

a Braſilian bird of the pheaſant-kind, according to Marg- 
grave, and the generality of thoſe who ſpeak of it; but 
uppoſed by Mr. Ray rather to approach to the nature 

of the peacock or turkey-cock. 

It is larger than the common Engliſh cock, and is all 
over the back, wings, &c. of a fine deep black; but on 
the belly of a partridge-brown ; and has a ſeries of fine 
gloſſy black feathers on its head, which it occaſionally 
raiſes up in a fort of creſt; its beak is very beautiful, 
broad at the baſe and narrow at the point, and of a fine 
— 1 red; its tail is very long, and it can at pleaſure 
raiſe and expand it like the turkey. It is very eaſily 
tamed, and loves to rooſt on trees. Its fleſh is very fine 
and delicate. See Tab. III. of Birds, Ne 34. 

MIXING of mortar. See MorRTAR. 

MIXT, or MixT body, in Philoſophy, is that which is com- 
pounded of divers elements or principles. 

By which, mixt ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from /implc, 
or elementary, which is applied to bodies conſiſting of one 
28 only; as the * take ſulphur, ſalt, &c. 
to be. 

The ſchoolmen define a mixt body to be a whole, reſulting 
from ſeveral ingredients, altered or neu- modified, by the 
mixture. On which principle the ſeveral ingredients do 
not actually exiſt in the mixt; but they are all changed, 
ſo as to conſpire to a new body, of a different form from 
the form of any of the ingredients. But the modern 


philoſophers rarely conceive the term in ſo much ſtrict- 


nels. 

The buſineſs of chemiſtry, we ſay, is to reſolve mixt ho- 
dies into their principles, or component parts. 

The ſchool-philoſophers diſtinguiſh mix: bodis into perfect 
and imperfect. 

Mixes, perfect, are the claſs of organized and animated 
bodies, where the elements, or ingredients of which the 
are compoſed, are changed, or transformed, by a perfe 
mixture. Such are plants, beaſts, and men. 

MixTs, zmperſef, are unorganized and inanimate bodies, 
the forms whereof remain ſtill the ſame as of the ingre- 


dients that conſtitute them. Such are meteors, minerals, 
metals, &c. | | | 


| 
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MIX 


MixrT, in Chemiſtry. See AGGREGATE, 

MixrT, or mixed ation, in Law. See AcTtox, 

MixT angle, cloth, fable. See ANGLE, Crorn 
FaBLE. N ow 

M1xT foure, in Geometry, is that which conſiſt 
W and partly of curve lines. * Paktly of 

Mix r force, hiſtory, mathematics. See Force, 
and MATHEMATICS. 

M1xrT or mixed larceny. See LARcENx. 

MixT mode, See MopE. 

Mix r number, in Arithmetic, that which is partly an int 
ger, and partly a fraction: as 4}. ys 

MixT chligation. See OBLIGATION. 

Mix I ratio, or ee is when the ſum of the antec 
dent and conſequent is compared with the difference 


Hisrozr, 


tween the antecedent and conſequent—as if 299 7. *I2:16 
292721014 
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Mix r ſalts, fairs, ſervice. See Sal rs, Sralas, 1g 
SERVICE. 

MixT tythes, are thoſe of cheeſe, milk, &c. and of the 

oung of beaſts. See 'TiTHE. 

MIXTILINEAR angle. See ANGLE. 

MIXTION, Mix rio, or M1sT10, the act of Mixing ; or 
the union and coalition of divers corpuſeles into one bod 
The Peripatetics, who hold an alteration eflential t, 
mixtion, define it the union of ſeveral altered ingredients 
or miſcibles. | | X 
Mixtion makes a conſiderable operation in the chemie 
and Galenical pharmacy; where divers powders, ſpecieʒ 
and other ſimples, are ſaid to be mxed, miſcer;, though 
without any communication, or tranſition of the virtues 
of one into thoſe of another. See CompinaTtion and 
COMPOSITION. 

MIXTURE, MixTuRA, or MisTURA, in a philoſophical 

ſenſe, is an aſſemblage, or union, of ſeveral bodies of dif. 
ferent properties, in the ſame mals. 
To determine the ratio of the ingredients of a mixtur,, 
is that celebrated problem propoſed by Hiero, king of 
Syracuſe, to Archimedes, on occaſion of a crown of 
gold, wherein the workman had fraudulently mixed fi- 
ver; the ſolution whereof was matter of fo much tran- 
ſport to that divine mechanic. See HitRo's Cry, 

Mi1xTURE, in Matters of Drapery, denotes the union or 
blending of ſeveral wools of different colours, not yet ſpun, 
Hence a mixture, or mixed ſtuff, is that whoſe woot and 
warp are of wools of different colours, dyed and mixed 
before they were ſpun. See CLoTH. 

IXTURE, in Pharmacy, differs from a JULE? in this 
reſpect, that it receives into its compoſition not only 
ſalts, extracts, and other ſubſtances diſſoluble in water, 
but alſo earths, powders, and ſuch ſubſtances as cannot 
be diſſolved. 
The principal mixtures are the following : 
Aſtringent mixture is made by mixing ſimple cinnamon» 
water and common water, of each three ounces ; ſpititu- 
ous cinnamon-water, an ounce and a half; and half an 
ounce of japonic confection. A ſpoonful or two of this 
mixture may be taken every four hours, in recent dylen- 
teries, after the neceſſary evacuations, interpoſing every 
ſecond or third day a doſe of rhubarb. 
Diuretic mixture is prepared by mixing five ounces of 
mint-water, ſix drams of vinegar of ſquills, half an ounce 
of ſweet ſpirit of nitre, and an ounce and a half of ſyrup 
of ginger. Two ſpoonfuls of this mixture may be taken 
twice or thrice a day, in obſtructions of the urinary pale 
ſages. ; 
Laxative abſorbent mixture is formed by rubbing one dram 
of magneſia alba, in a mortar, with ten or twelve grains 
of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, and adding three ounces 0! 
common water, and ſimple cinnamon-water and [yrup 0! 
ſugar, of each one ounce. In the diſeaſes of children, 
ariſing from acidities, a table-{pooonful of this W. 
may be repeated three times a-day : when it is menee 
to purge, the doſe may be increaſed ; or, for very you's 
children, diminiſhed. 52 
Saline mixture is made by diſſolving a dram of the 1 
tartar in four ounces of boiling water, and, when cold, 
dropping into it ſpirit of vitriol, till the eſfervelcence 
ceaſes z and then adding of pepper-mint-water, i 
ounces, and of fimple ſyrup, one ounce, This ne 
may occaſionally ſupply the place of the . . 
Simple mixture, the name of a form of medicine — 
in the preſcriptions of ſome modern phyſicians: | n 
made by mixing ten ounces of the fpiritus hone 
camphoratus of Bates, ſix ounces of ſpitit of eee, 
two ounces of ſpirit of vitriol; theſe are to be let ot 
laſs, hermetically ſealed, for three weeks, that 1 0 
be perfectly mixed; the doſe is a dram or theres = 
Its virtues are, that it reſiſts putrefaction, Prom 
ſweat, and is of great ſervice in malignant fevers. Sil 
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„tere is made by mixing of ſimple cinnamon- 
Pr ounces 3 vinegar of ſquills, one ounce z ſyrup 
ch-mallows, an Ounce and a haif. This mixture, 
ing expeRoration, and the ſecretion of urine, 
; ſerviceable in aſthmatic and dropſical caſes. A 


ful of it may be taken frequently. Buchan. 


in the Jewi/h Antiquities, a kind of mi- 


orn by the high-prieſt. See CipARIS. 


unrip 
true ſu 
ly flowing 
o MECEPHALICUM balſamum, the name of a fa- 
"mous compound balſam, ſaid to have been purchaſed 
from a certain Engliſh phyſician by Charles duke of Bur- 
unde, at the price of ten thouſand florins. Some who 
have been very laviſh in its praiſes have allirmed, that it 
has a power of preſerving in the mind the remembrance 
„Call things that are paſt 3 but this ſeems ſtretching the 
ale of it a little too far. It is prepared in the follow- 
ne manner: take of the juices of the leaves of baum, 
ad baſil-juices, of the flowers of tamaniſk, lilies, prim- 
roles, roſemary, lavender, borrage, and broom, of ; each 
two ounces z of lilies of the valley, roſes, and violets, 
each one ounce z of cubebs, cardamoms, grains of para- 
diſe, and yellow ſaunders, carpobalſamum, florentine 
iris, ſaffron, ſavory, piony flowers, and thyme, of each 
half an ounce z of liquid ſtorax, ſtorax calamita, oppo- 
max, bdellium, galbanum, gum-ivy, and labdanum, of 
each fix drams 3 roots of long birth-wort and piony, and 
oil of turpentine, f ikenard, coſtus, bays, maſtich, ben, 
and ſpike, of each five drams. The dry ingredients are 
to be beaten to powder, then mixed with the reſt, and a 
ſuſicient quantity of water being added, the whole is to 
be diſtilled by an alembic, and the oil carefully ſeparated 
from the water. he method of ufing it is this: the 
firſt two months the paſſages of the ears and noſtrils are 
to be anointed with the bigneſs of a pea of it every day; 
then for two months longer, the ſame is to be repeated 
every third day ; after this it 1s to be uſed once a week, 
then once 1 fortnight, till a year is expired; and after 
this it is to be uſed once in two months for the ſueceed- 
ing years. This is the account of Sennertus. Senner. 
Pract. lib. i. cap. 5. 
MNEMONIC allg. Among the artifices to aſſiſt the 
memory, this is one of great uſe. 
Maemonic tables exhibit in 2 regular manner, what is 
to be remembered of the ſame ſubject. And although 
the ſciences ought to be taught in a ſcientifical manner, 
as much as poſlible, and that every thing ſhould be ſo 
placed as to be intelligible and demonſtrable from what 
has preceded it; yet tables ought not to be rejected, as 
they are helps to retain the doctrines of which the mind 
has had ſuſſicient evidence. In ſuch tables the properties 
of things are to be expreſſed conciſely ; illuſtrations and 
demon{trations ſhould be left out, as the propoſition 
ought to have been made ſuihciently clear and certain, 
before it is regiſtered in the table. Hence the contents 
of ſuch tables ought only to be the definitions, and the 
propoſitions relative to the ſubject. If a ſubject require 
a long table, this may be ſubdivided into ſmaller ; by 
making firſt a table of the moſt general heads, and re- 
terring from each of theſe heads to a ſeparate table; by 
this means the order and connexion of the whole will 
be preſerved. Such tables would produce a local and 
ortificial MEMORY, of great uſe to the retention and re- 
collection of things. They would greatly facilitate a 
dittinct view of the properties of their ſubjects, and faci- 
litate tecapitulation. Beſides, as the expreſſions uſed in 
ſuch tables ought to be very conciſe, ſo as juſt to be 
lufficient to excite the idea of the object to be remem- 
red, ſoon after that idea has been acquired; after 
Wo ume a certain obſcurity will be found in peruſing 
. tables, which will give us timely warning that our 
ideas begin to fade, and that they ought to be renewed. 


ond this may be done without much trouble, if not too 
ong delayed. 


49 jthology, the name of a facred bull worſhip- 
wh Pg Eyptians, at Heliopolis. This Aſc ts was, 
god Nev? to : ryant, a compound of Men-ncuas, the lunar 
ebay 4 e ſame as Noas, or Noah. The name te- 
ad the * ame perſon who, in Cicte, was il yled Minos; 
= N _ who was repreſented under the em- 
wol. l. Pe 8 or Mino-taurus. Ant. Myth. 
N . CIOs 
b in Mythlogy, the goddeſs of memory; 
61 r to Diodorus, was the daughter of 
— —_ and the ſiſter of Saturn and Rhea, 
EE 5 _ ing to the poets, fell in love with M Huemo- 
a e became the mother of the nine Muſes. 
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MNIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of moſTe3 
of the cry/ptopamia clats of plants; the characters of which 
are theic ; it has heads of two different kinds, the one 
ſort naked and dulty, having no calyp'ra or other cover- 
ing; the others are regular capſules, like thoſe of the 
hypnum and brium, containing a fire powder, and co- 
rered with a calyptra or hood. This diverfiry in the 
ſructification diſtinguiſhes the mxia from all the other 
moſles ; but theſe diverſly conſtructed heads are in forme 
ſpecies found on the ſame plan's; in others, on differ- 
ent ones of the ſame ſpecies, as the male and female 
flowers are in hemp, mercury, and many other of the 
larger plants. 'The italks which ſupport the me mbra— 
naceous heads are Jong, and naked ; thoſe which ſup- 
port the naked heads, are in ſome naked, in others co— 
vered with leaves; but they are in all ſhorter than tha 
others. See Tab. of Moſjes, N® 7. 

It is the general opinion, that the fine powder, incloſed 
in the captules of the hypnum and bryum, is of the na- 
ture of the farina fœcundans of the flowers of plants, 
and ſerves to impregnate the buds or young ſhoots in the 
alz of the leaves, which are the female part of the fruc- 
tification in this claſs of plants; and in this ſenſe the 
membranaceous heads of the mnia contain a like farina, 
which impregnates the globules in theſe naked heads, 
and qualifies them for acting as feeds or young plants; 
but all this is rather hypotheſis and conjecture than ob- 
ſervation 3 though Dillenius does ſuppoſe he has ſcen the 
germination from the globules of the duſty heads in one 
ſpecies of the mnium. Haller fays, that theſe duſty heads 
are only ſo many congerics of young plants when viewed 
with good glaſſes, and that therefore the mum is not 
properly a genus of plants, but ſhould be referred to the 
bryums, to which it belongs. All this, however, is vet 
but lightly founded, and the more natural opinion ſecmns 
to be that of ſuppoſing the powder in the capſules of all 
the moſſes a true ſeed, not a farina. Sce Moss. 

There are properly two orders of the :»:i::ms. Choſe of 
the firſt order are creQ ; thoſe of the latter procumbent, 
or creeping. Of the firſt order there are tour known 
ſpecies: of the creeping or procumbent mniums, there 
are only three known ſpecies. Linnzus enumerates 
twenty-three different ſpecies. 

MOAR-/core, in Huſband: y, a term uſed to expreſs a pecu- 

liar diſtemperature of corn, generally comprehended un- 
der the common term of a blight. In this cafe the earth 
ſinks away from the roots of the corn, and leaves the 
plant ſtanding in great part above ground with naked 
roots: theſe being too weak to ſupport the ſtalks, the 
plants fall and the ears become light. This is a diſtem- 
perature peculiar to corn growing on light and looſe 
lands. 
The remedy is this: turn a ſhallow furrow againſt the 
rows, when they are ſtrong enough to bear it, and the 
mold is fine and dry, the motion of the ſtalks with the 
wind will draw in this looſe powder, and it will ſpread 
itſelf equally among all the plants of the row, though it 
be triple or quadruple. It is caſy to ſee that this remedy 
is only practicable in the method of the horſehoeing huſ- 
bandry ; for in the common way of ſowing, there is no 
means of relief in this caſe : and, in general, the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry prevents the falling of the wheat, 
the ſtalks never drooping ſo abſolutely in the drilled 
wheat as they do in that ſown in the common way. 

MOAT), in Ft fication, a deep trench dug round a town 

or fortreſs to be detended, on the outhde of the wall, or 
rampart. See Tab. II. Feortif. fig. 21. lit. h hh, &c. 
The depth and breadth of a Met often depend on the 
nature of the ſoil; according as it is marthy, rocky, 
or the like. The brink of the meat next the rampart in 
any fortification is called the /carp, and the oppoſite one 
the counterſcarp. Sce Dicu. 

Moarr, dry, is that which is deſtitute of water: this ought 
to be deeper than one which is full of water. 

Moar, /ined, is that whoſe ſcarp and counterſcarp are 
caſed with a wall of maſon's work lying aflope. 

Moar, flat-beitemed, is that which hath no ſloping, its cor- 
ners being jomewhat rounded. 

MoarT, angle of the, See ANGLE. 

MOATAZALITES, MoTazALITEs, or /eparati/ts, a re- 
ligious ſet among the Purks, who deny all forms and 
qualities in the divine Being; or who diveſt God of his 
attributes. | 
There are two opinions among the 'Purkith divines con- 
cerning God. The firit admits metaphyſical forms, or at- 
tributes; as, that God has wiſdom, by which he is wiſe; 
power, by which he is powerful; eternity, by which he 
is eternal, &c. 

The ſecond ailows God to be wiſe, powerful, eternal; 
but will not allow any form or quality in God, for tear 
of admitting a multiplicity. 

Thoſe who follow this latter opinion are called Meata- 
zalites they who ſollow the former, Sephalites. 


5 * | The 


MOBILE, moveable, any thing ſuſceptible of motion, or 


Montt, perpetuum. See Perpetual MoT10N. . 
MOBILES, in the Ancient Mujic, was an appellation given 


MOBILIA bona, in the Civil Law, are what in common 


MOBILITY, in the Schesle, &c. an aptitude or facility to 


MOCHLICA, a term by which ſome authors call the vio- 
MOCHO or Mocoa F/lones. See AGAT and DEN- 
MOCHUS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


MOCK ird, the name of an American bird called, by Ray, 


Mock lad, in Mineralagy, a name given by the Engliſh 


Mock nightingale. See BLACK=cap. 

Mock orange, in Botany. See PHILADELPHUS., 

Mock privet. See Moc PkIVET. 

Mock, or running a much, is a practice that has prevailed 


MODAL, in Logic, &c. a term applied to propoſitions 
MODE, or Moov, modus, in Philoſophy, a manner of being; 


M O D 


The Moatazalites alſo believed that the word of God 
was created in ſuljecto, as the ſchoolmen term it, and 
to conſiſt of letters and ſound; copies thereof being 
written in books to expreſs or imitate the original; they 
denied abſolute predeſtination, and affirmed that man 1s 
a free agent. This ſect is ſaid to have firſt invented the 
ſcholaſtic divinity, and is ſubdivided into no leſs than 
twenty inferior ſects, which mutually brand one another 
with infidelity. Sale's Prelim. Diſc. p. 159, &c. 


that is diſpoſed to be moved either by itſelf, or by ſome 
other prior Mobile, or mover. 


Monte, primum, in the Ancient A/tronomy, was a ninth |. 


heaven, or ſphere, imagined above thoſe of the planets, 
and fixed ſtars, 

This was ſuppoſed to be the firſt mover, and to carry all 
the lower tpheres round along with it; by its rapidity 
communicating to them a motion whereby they revolved 
in twenty-four hours. But the diurnal revolution of the 
planets is now accounted for, without the aſſiſtance of 
any ſuch primum mobile. x 


to the two intermediate chords of a tetrachord ; becauſe 
their variations produced the different genera and ſpecies 
of muſic. They were called by the Greeks x4yyJos, or 
KIVSUEVOE 


law, &c. we call moveables, or moveable goods. 


be moved. 

The mobility of mercury is owing to the ſmallneſs and 
ſphericity of its particles; and it is this which alſo ren- 
ders its fixation fo diſhcult. 

The hypotheſis of the mobility of the earth is the moſt 
plauſible ; and is that univerſally admitted by the later 
aſtronomers. 

Pope Paul V. appointed commiſſoners to examine the 
opinion of Copernicus touching the mob7/:ty of the earth. 
The refult of their inquiry was, a prohibition to aſſert, 
not that the m9b:/:ty was poſſible, but that it was aCtually 
true: that is, they allowed the mobility of the earth to be 
held as an hypotheſis, which gives an eaſy and ſenſible 
ſolution of the phænomena of the heavenly motions; 
but forbad the mobility of the earth to be maintained as a 
theſis, or real effective thing; becauſe they conceived it 
contrary to ſcripture. See COPERNICAN em. 


lent or draſtic purges. 
DRITIS. 


orobus, or bitter vetch. Dodonæus, beſide others, calls 
it by this name. 


turdus Americanus minor canorus, and very much ap- 
proaching to the czruleus or blauvogel. It is of the ſize 
of the common lark ; its beak is ſhort and ſtrait; its 
tail very long; and its whole body of a very fine deep 
blue. It vies with the nightingale in melody and is call- 
ed by the Indians contlatolli, which is ſaid to ſignify four 
hundred tongues. | 


writers to a ſort of follil, called alſo BLENDE and Ga- 
LENA. It has very much the appearance of an ore of 
lead, being bright and gloſly, of a bluiſh black colour, 
and plated ; but on trial it is found to yield very little 
or none at all of that metal. 


time immemorial in Batavia, To run a muck, in the ori- 
ginal ſenſe of the word, is to get intoxicated with opium, 
and then ruſh into the ſtreet, with a drawn weapon, and 
Kill any one that comes in the way, till the party is 
himſelf either killed or taken priſoner. If the officer 
takes one of theſe amocks, or mobawhs, (as they have been 
called by an eaſy corruption, ) alive, he has a conſiderable 
reward, and the unhappy wretches are always broken 
alive on the wheel : but ſuch is the ſury of their deſpet- 
ation, that three out of four are neceſſarily deſtroyed, in 
attempting to ſecure them. 


which include certain conditions and reſtrictions. 


or a quality or attribute of a ſubſtance, or ſubject, which 
we conceive as neceſſarily depending on the ſubject, and 
incapable of ſubſiſting without it. 

Mr. Locke defines modes to be thoſe ideas (he ſhould 
have faid things) which do not imply any ſuppoſition of 


ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſidered as mere de- 


pendences, and affections of ſubſtances. 


M OD 


Our ideas of things may be reduced to two kinds. 


one of things, which we conceive ſeparately, and b 
ſelves, called /ubftances ; and the other of thin | 
we conceive as exilting in others, in ſuch 
that we cannot allow them exiſting without 
theſe we call modes or accidents. 

It is the characteriſtic, then, of a true mee, to have f 
a relation to ſome ſubject, as not to be clearly and dis 
ly conceivable without conceiving the ſubje& 1555 
it is a mode, at the ſame time: when, on the he wa 
the conception of the ſubject does not at all ag. 
require that of the mode. mer of 
Thus, what gives us to know, that thought is not a 
of extended ſubſtance, or matter, is, that extenſ, = 
the other properties of matter, may be divide 
thought, without ceaſing to conceive thought 
while. 
We always conſider things as clothed with certain mod. 
except we reflect on them in the abſtract, or * 0 
and it is the variety of modes, and the relations that | 
caſions the great variety of denominations of the "io 
thing. They are the various modes of matter, e , 2 
. . . that 
make all the diverſity of bodies, or corporeal beings, in 
nature. : 
There are various diviſions and kinds of adi 38 1 ,; 
ſential or accidintal. An eſſential mode, or at Hawn, 
1s thar which belongs to the very natur or eſſence of 
the ſubjett wherein it is: and the ſubject can never hays 
the ſame nature without it, as roundneſs in a bog} foti. 
dity in matter, thinking in a ſpirit, &c: and this 5 Tis 
mary, when it is the firſt or chief thing, that conſtitute; 
any being in its particular eſſence or nature, and makes 
it to be that which it is, and diſtingviſhes it from a 
other beings, as roundneſs in a bowl; or ſecondary, which 
is any other attribute of a thing, that is not of primary 
conlideration, called a PROPERTY ; as volubility in 4 
bowl. An accidental mode. or ACCIDENT, is ſuch am 
as is not neceſſary to the being of a thing; for the ſub. 
ject may be without it, and yet remain of the ſame nz. 
ture, which it had before ; or it is that mode, which may 
be ſeparated from its ſubject; as blackneſs or whiteneſ; 
in a bowl, learning in a man, &c. 
2. Modes are abſolute and relative. An ab ſelute made is 
that which belongs to its ſubject, without reſpect to ary 
other beings whatſoever. A relative made is derived 
from the regard which one being has to others: thus, 
roundneſs and ſmoothneſs are the ab/o/ute m:des of a 
bowl; but greatneſs and ſmallneſs are relative. See 
RELATION. 
3. Modes are intriſical or extrin/ical. "The former are 
conceived to be in the ſubject or ſubſtance; as when we 
ſay a globe is round, &c. The latter mode is a manner 
of being which ſome ſubſtances attain by reaſon of ſome- 
thing that is external or foreign to the ſubject, and is 
called external denomination ; as this glpbe lies within 
two yards of the wall, &c. £ 

4. Modes are alſo inherent or adherent, 1. e. proper or n- 
proper. Adherent medes ariſe from the joining of lome 
accidental ſubſtance to the chief ſubject, which yet may 
be ſeparated ſrom it; as when a bowl is wet, Kc. 4 
herent modes have a ſort of in- being in the ſubſtance it- 
felf; as the bowl is ſwift or round, &c. : : 
5. Aion and paſſion, uſing the terms in a philoſophica! 
ſenſe, are modes which belong to ſubſtances; as whe! a 
ſmith with a hammer ſtrikes a piece of iron, the {mitt 
and hammer are agents or ſubjects of action, and fb? 
iron is the patient or ſubject of paſhon. _ | 
6. Modes may be divided into natural, civil, mral, and 

ſupernatural, all which pertain to the apoſtle Paul 
who was a little man, a Roman by the privilege of lis 

birth, a man of virtue or honeſty, and an inſpired an. 

7. Modes belong either to body, or to /p:rit, of te er 
Modes of body belong only to matter, or to 7 . 
ings; ſuch are FIGURE, REST, MOTION, XC: 4 

are primary, when they belong to bodies, conſierec 1 

themſelves, whether there were any man to take notice 0 
them or no, as ſhape, ſize, &c. or ſecondar), 2 5 
ſuch ideas as we aſcribe to bodies, on account of the de 
rious impreſſions that are made on the ſenſes ot mene“ 
them, called ſecondary qualities; ſuch are al ; 

ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and all tactile qualities. rs 

QUALITY. Mzcdesof ſpirit belong only to minds, (ut a b 

b Arc » 1 f 

KNOWLEDGE, WILL, &c. Mades belonging de be 

and ſpirit are called mixt or human modes, becauit 1 i 

are found in human nature, ſuch are $EX84719% er 

GINATION, PASSION, &c. in which there 15 à —_ 

rence of the operation of animal and intellectual — 

8. There are alſo modes of other modes, which, f. 

they ſubſiſt in and by the ſubſtance, as the 0! 3 had 

je of them, are properly and directly e ei at 
mode of that ſubſtance; thus ſwiſtneſs a1 An 
modes of motion, dwhich is itſelf the Nad of 2 bod 

Watts's Logic. p. i. c. 2. $ 3 and 4. M. 


them. 
85 which 
Manner a3 
them, and 
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Mr. Locke divides modes into /imple, and int or com- 
To _ emple, are combinations of ſimple ideas of the 
» kind, or even of the ſame ſimple ideas divers times 
— as a dozen, a ſcore, &c. ker are only the 
* any diſtinct units put together. 
D of any ſimple idea, Mr. Locke obſerves, 
re as perfectly different and diſtinct ideas in the mind 
; hole the moſt remote and inconſiſtent: thus, two is as 
Ainet from three, as blindneſs is from heat. With this 
. that author examincs the imple modes of 3 
which are found to be diſtance, capacity, extenhon, figure, 
d duration. 
1 has ſeveral diſtinct ideas of /iding, rolling, 
walking, creeping, &c. which are all but the different mo- 
difications of motion. Swift and //ow are two different 
ideas of no the — whereof _ maile out of 
gances of time and ſpace put together. 
N we bare in ſounds; every articulate 
word is a different modification of ſound, as are all notes 
of different length put together, which make that com- 
idea called t:me. | 
Fe nodes of colours might be alſo very various; ſome 
of which we take notice of as the different degrees, or 
as they are termed, /hades of the ſame colour. But ſince 
we ſeldom make aſſemblages of colours without taking 
in figure alſo, as in painting, &c. thoſe which are taken 
notice of, do moſt commonly belong to mixed modes; as 
beauty, ral uboto, &c. All compounded taſtes and ſmells 
are alſo Modes made up of the ſimple ideas of thoſe 
es. 
＋ the modes of thinking, when the mind turns its 
view inward upon itfeit, thinking is the firſt idea that 
occurs, wherein it obſerves a great variety of modihca- 
tions; and therefore frames to itſelf diſtinct ideas. 
Thus the perception annexed to any impreſſion on the 
body made by an external object, is called ſer/ation. 
Where an idea recurs without the preſence of the object, 
it is called remembrance. When ſought after by the 
mind, and brought again in view, it is called recollection. 
When held there long under attentive conſidetation, it 
is called contemplation. When ideas float in the mind 
without regard or reflection, it is called, in French, a 
reverie, When the ideas are taken notice of, and, as it 
were regiſtered in the memory, it is atten/:79u, When the 
mind fixes its view on any one idea, and conſiders it on 
all ſides, it is intention and Hudy. 
Of theſe various modes of thinking, the mind forms as 
diſtinct ideas, as it does of white and red, or of a ſquare, 
or a circle, 
Mopks, mixt, are combinations of ſimple ideas of ſeveral 
kinds; as in beauty, which conſiſts in a certain compo- 
ſition of colour, figure, &c. theft, which is the concealed 
change of poſſeſſion of any thing, without conſent of 
the proprietor, &c. ; 
"There are three ways whereby we get ideas of mzxt 
modes, 1. By expetience and obſervation of things them- 
ſelves : thus, by ſeeing two men wreſtle, we get the idea 
of wreſtling. 2. By invention, or voluntarily putting to- 
gether of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our own minds: ſo he 
that firſt invented printing had an idea of it firſt in his 
mind before ever it exiſted. 3. By explaining the names 
of actions we never ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee z and 
by enumerating all thoſe ideas, which go to the making 
them up: thus, the mixt mode which the word {ye ſtands 
for is made up of the ſimple ideas. (1.) Articulate ſounds. 
(2.) Certain ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker. (3.) Words, 
the ſigns of theſe ideas. And, (4.) thoſe ſigns put to- 
gether by affirmation, or negation, otherwiſe than the 
ideas they ſtand for are in the mind of the ſpeaker. 
Mixt modes have their unity from an act of the mind, 
combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas together, aud con- 
ſidering them as one complex one: the mark of this union 
15 one name given to that combination, 
This gives the reaſon, why there are words in every lan- 
guage, which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle 
word of another. For the faſhions and cuſtoms of one 
nation make ſeveral combinations of ideas familiar in 
one, which another had never any occaſion to make. 
uch were oe pa xen among the Greeks, and pro/criptro 
among the Romans. 
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becauſe the change of cuſtom and opinion brings with 
new combinations of ideas, which, to avoid long de- 
ſeriptions, have new names annexed to them, and lo they 
come new ſpecies of Mint modes. 

Of all our imple ideas, thoſe which have had moſt 
duk modes made out of them, ace thinking, and mo- 
don (which comprehend in them all action), and power, 
rom whence theſe actions are conceived to flow. 

this kind are the modes of actions diſtinguiſhed by 
ir cauſes, means, objecl ends, inſtruments, time, 


the 


4 


bis alſo occaſions the conſtant change of languages; 


place, and other circumſlances; as alſo of the powers 

tted for thoſe actions. Thus boldneſs is the power to 
do or ſpeak what we intend, without fear or diſorder ; 
and this power of doing any thing, when it had been ac- 
quired by frequent doing the ſame thing, is that idea we 
call habit, and when Bade. and ready, upon every 
occaſion, to break into action, we call it 40 05 : thus 
te/lineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. Power 
being the ſource of all action, the ſubſtances, wherein 
thoſe powers are, when they exert this power, are 
called cauſes and the ſubſtances thereupon produced, 
orthe ſimple ideas introduced into any ſubject, are called 
effetts. The efficacy whereby the new ſubſtance or idea 
is produced, is called in the ſubject cxerting that power, 
action; and, in the ſubject wherein any ſimple idea is 
changed, or produced, paſſion : which efficacy, in intel- 
lectual agents, we can conceive to be nothing elſe but 
modes of thinking and willing: in corporeal agents, no- 
thing elſe but modifications of motion. 

More, diviſion of a. See Div1s10N. 

Mops, in Grammar. See Moop. 

More, in Logic. See Moop. 

Mops is alſo uſed, in logic, for the modification of a pro- 
poſition ; or that which renders it medal and conditional. 

Mops, indirect. See IxnpirecT. 

Move, or Moop, in Muße, a particular manner of begin- 
ning, continuing, and ending a ſong, whereby we are 
engaged to make uſe of certain notes, or chords, prefer- 
able to, or oftener than others. 

Mops is defined by ſome authors, the particular manner of 
conſtituting the octave, or the melodious conſtitution of 
the octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential or natural 
notes, beſides the key, or fundamental. 

A mode, then, is not any ſingle note or ſound ; but the 
particular order of the concinnous degree of an octave : 
the furidamental note whereof may, in another ſenſe, be 
called the key, as it ſignifies that principal note which re- 
gulates the reſt. 
The proper difference between a ede and a kx, cone 
fiſts in this, that an octave, with all its natural and con— 
cinnous degrees, is called a mede with reſpect to the con- 
ſtitution, or the manner and way of dividing it; and 
with reſpect co the place of it in the ſcale of mulic, that 
is, the degree or pitch of tune, it is called a ey : that 
is, an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in the ſame order 
and kind of degrees which makes the ſame mode, and yet 
be begun higher or lower; that is, be taken at diflerent 
degrees with reſpect to the whole, which makes differ- 
ent keys: and from the ſame definition ir follows, that 
the ſame key may be ſound with different medes ; that is, 
the extremes of two octaves may be in the fame degree 
of tune, and the diviſion of them different. 
Now it may be farther obſerved, that of the natural notes 
of every mode, or octave, three go under the name of the 
eſſential notes in a peculiar manner, viz. the fundamen- 
tal, the third, and fifth; their octaves being reckoned 
the fame, and marked with the ſame letters in the ſcne: 
the reſt are particularly called dependents. Again, the 
fundamental is alſo called the final; the fiſth, the dem- 
nante ; and the third, as being between the other two, 
the mediante. 
The doctrine of the ancients, with regard to modes, 
which they ſometimes alſo call tones, is ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure ; there being an unaccountable difference among 
their authors as to the definitions, diviſions, and names 
of their modes. They agree, indeed, that a mode is acertain 
ſyſtem or conſtitution of ſounds ; and that an octave, 
with all its intermediate ſounds, is ſuch a conſtitution : 
but the ſpecific differences of tones, or modes, ſome place 
in the manner of divition, or order of their concinnous 
parts; and others merely in the different tenſion of the 
whole ; i. e. as the whole ſeries of notes are acuter or 
graver, or as they ſtand higher or lower in the ſcale of 
muſic. 
Boethius is very obſcure on this head, and defines a mode 
to be, as it were, an entire body of modulation, conſiſting 
of a conjunction of conſonances; as the diapaſon. 
Ptolemy makes the modes the ſame with the ſpecies of 
the diapaſon ; but at the ſame time he ſpeaks of their 
being at ſome diſtance from each other. Some con- 
tended ſor thirteen, ſome for fifteen modes, which they 
place at a ſemitone's diſtance from each other; but it ls 
plain, theſe underitood the differences to be only in their 
place, or diſtances from each other; and that there is 
one certain harmonious ſpecies of octave applied to them 
all; viz. that order which proceeds from the proflam- 
banomenos of the ſyſtema immutatum, or the A of the 
modern ſyſtem. Ptolemy argues, that if this be all, they 
may be infinite, though they mult be limited for ute 
and practice. But, indeed, much the greater part define 
them by the ſpecies of the DIAHASOGN; fo that as there 
are in nature three different kinds of diateſlaron, and four 
dilercut 
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different kinds of diapente; and the diapaſon is com- 
poſed of theſe two ſyſtems: there are in nature ſeven 
ſpecies of diapaſon, and therefore only ſeven medes; but 
as to their uſe, we are left entirely in the dark. 

If the modes be nothing but the ſeven ſpecies of octaves, 
the uſe of them can only be, that the proſlambanomenos 
of any mede being made the principal note of a ſong, 
there may be different ſpecies of melody anſwering to 
thoſe different conſtitutions. But then we are not to 
conceive, that the proſlambanomenos, or fundamental ot 
any mode, is fixed to any particular chord of the ſyſtem, 
v. g. the Phrygian to g; ſo that we muſt always begin 
there, when we would have a piece of melody of that 
ſpecies. When we ſay, in general, that ſuch a mode be- 
gins in g, it is no more than to ſigniſy the ſpecies of oc- 
tave as they appear in a certain fixed ſyltem : but we 
may begin in any chord of the ſyſtem, and make it the 
22 of any made, by adding new chords, 
or by altering the tuning of the old. If this were the 
true nature and uſe of the tones, moſt of theſe modes 
muſt have been imperfect, and incapable of good melody, 
as wanting ſome of thoſe which we reckon the eſſential 
and natural notes of a true mode. Again, if the efſential 
difference of the modes conſiſt only in the gravity or 
acuteneſs of the whole octave, then we may ſuppoſe one 
ſpecies or concinnous diviſion of the octave, which, 
being applied to all the chords of the ſyſtem, makes 
them true fundamentals for a certain ſeries of ſucceſſive 
notes, by changing, as above, the tone of certain chords 
in ſome caſes, or by adding new chords to the ſyſtem. 
But that muſt have been a ſimple kind of melody, pro- 
duced by admitting only one concinnous ſeries, and that 
too wanting ſome uſeful and neceſſary chords. 

Sir Francis Haſkins Eyles Styles, in an elaborate eſſay on 
the modes of the ancients, Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. 695, &c. 
has undertaken to prove, that the two doctrines on this 
ſubject, which he diſtinguiſhes by the epithets of har- 
monic and muſical, and which have been advanced by 
different writers, are in reality the ſame. According to 
one of theſe, viz. the harmonic, the difference between 


one mode and another conſiſted in the tenſion or pitch of 
the ſyſtem ; and, according to the other, or muſical, this 


difference conſiſted in the manner of dividing an octave, 
or in the different ſpecics of the diapaſon : but both 
theſe definitions of a muſical mzde perfectly coincide, 
This author obſerves, that, according to the harmonic 
doctrine, the number of the modes had been augmented 
to fifteen; but Ptolemy, who appears to have favoured 


the muſical, reduces them to ſeven : of theſe ſeven, ac- 


cording to the direction furniſhed by Bacchius, p. 12. 
ed. Meibom. it appears, that the Mixolydian was the 
molt acute; the Lydian graver by a — 5 the 
Phrygian graver than the Lydian by a tone; the Dorian 
graver than the Phrygian by a tone; the Hypolydian 


graver than the Dorian by a ſemitone; the Hypophry- 


gian graver than the Hypolydian by a tone; and the 
Hypodorian graver than the Hypophrygian by a tone. 
Now as the Guidonian ſcale, in uſe among the moderns, 
anſwers to the ſyſtem of the ancients, in its natural ſitu- 
ation, which was in the Dorian mode, and our A la mi re, 
conſequently, anſwers to the pitch of the Dorian meſe: 
we have a plain direction for finding the abſolute pitch 
of the meſes, for all the ſeven in our modern notes, and 
they will be found to ſtand thus: 

Mixolydian meſe in 4 

Lydian in c ſharp 

Phrygian in b 

Dorian in a 

Hypolydian in g ſharp 

Hypophrygian in I Jharp 

Hypodorian in e 


But to underſtand this doctrine as delivered by the an- 


cients, it will be neceſſary alſo to examine, how the 
meſes of the ſeven modes were ſtationed upon the lyre. 
The lyre, after its laſt enlargements, conſiſted of fifteen 
ſtrings, which took in the compaſs of a diſ-diapaſon, or 
double octave. Theſe ſtrings were called by the ſame 
names as the fifteen ſounds of the ſyſtem ; and, when 
tuned for the Dorian mede, correſponded exactly with 
them. In this mode, the meſe of the ſyltem was placed 
in the meſe of the lyre; but in every one of the reſt, it 


was applied to a diſterent ſtring, and every ſound of the | 


ſyſtem tranſpoſed accordingly. Hence aroſe the diſtine- 

tion between a ſound in power, and a ſound in polition ; 

for when the ſyſtem was tranfpoſed from the Dorian to 

any other mode, e. g. to the Phrygian, the meſe of the 

lyre, though ill mele in poſition, acquired in this caſe 
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the power of the lichanos meſon; and th 
of the lyre, though ſtill parameſe in poſition . 
the — of the te, In theſe tranſpoſition, Jui 
more of the ſtrings always required new tunings 8 a 
ſerve the relations of the ſyſtem; but, notwithflank” 
this alteration of their pitch, they retained their g 
names, when ſpoken of, in reſpect to their — 
only; for the name implied not any particular y 
the ſtring, but only its place upon the lyre, in the af 
mericdl order, reckoning the proſlambanomenos * 
firſt. The places of the meſe for theſe ſeven my; y 
the lyre, are ſettled by Ptolemy as follow : *y 
ſtring, 


It 


e parameſ. 


Mixolydian 3 Paranetediezeugmenon 


Lydian Tritediezeugmenon 
Phrygian Parameſe 

Dorian Meſe in 4 Meſe 

Hypolydian | | Lichanos Meſon 
Hypophrygian Parhypate Meſon 
Hypodorian UHypate Meſon 


On the other hand, the muſical doctrine taught, that * 
diſference between one mode and another conſiſted in the 
manner of dividing an octave, or in the different ſpecies 
of diapaſon. Theſe were, as we have already obſerved 
ſeven in number; and had the denominations of Mixole. 
dian, Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, Hypolydian, Hypophry. 
gian, and Hypodorian. See Drayasox, | 
Theſe ſpecies, as they ſtand in the ſyſtem, are with re. 
ſpe to acuteneſs and gravity, in the inverted order of 
the ſeven modes as ſettled by the harmonic doctrine. 
According to the Guidonian ſcale, and preſerving the 
natural notes, they will ſtand in the manner repreſented 
under DIAPASON. | 

The order of the intervals of which each ſpecies is com- 
poſed, proceeding in each from grave to acute, will be 
as follows: 

Mixolydian. Semitone, tone, tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, 
tone. 

Lydian. Tone, tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, tone, ſemi- 
tone. 

Phrygian. Tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, tone, ſemitone, 
tone. 

Dorian. Semitone, tone, tone, tone, ſemitone, tone, 
tone. 

Hypolydian. Tone, tone, tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, 
ſemitone. 

Hypophrygian. Tone, tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, ſemi- 
tone, tone. | f 

Hypodorian. Tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, ſemitone, 
tone, tone. i 

The ancients had another method of explaining the ſpe- 
cies of diapaſon, by the poſition of the diazeuctic tone, 
or interval from meſe to parameſe. In the mixolydian 
ſpecies, the diazeuQtic tone was the firſt interval, reckon- 
ing from acute to grave; in the Lydian, it was the 
ſecond ; in the Phrygian, the third; in the Dorian, the 
ſourth ; in the Hypolydian, the fifth ; in the Hypophry- 
gian, the ſixth ; and in the Hypodorian, the laſt. 

In order to reconcile the two doctrines already illuf- 
trated, it is obſerved, by fir Francis Stiles, that the harmo- 
nic doctrine ſhews the pitch of the ſyſtem for each 
mode; and the muſical directs in what part of the ſyſtem 
to take the ſpecies of diapaſon ; therefore, by combining 
theſe two directions, we obtain the following canon for 
obtaining any mode required: *firſt pitch the ſyltem for the 
& mode, as directed by the harmonic doctrine ; then ſelect 
« from it the diapaſon, directed by the muſical, and 
cc we have the characterie ſpecies of the mode in its true 
«© pitch.” The annexed diagram of the ſeven ſpecies 
ſhews at what pitch of the Guidonian ſcale each ſound 
of the diapaſon is brought out by the canon for each 
the ſeven modes. The reſult of the canon, ſeen in the 
conſtruction of the diagram, is, in all reſpects, conform- 
able to the principles of both doctrines ; e. g. In. the 
Dorian, the meſe is placed in Ala mi re, and the reſt of the 
ſounds exhibited, in that diapaſon, are placed at the pre- 
per diſtances, for preſerving the order of the / wir A 
required by the harmonic doctrine. It is alſo ſeen, t 7 
the diapaſon ſelected lies between the hypate _ an 
nete diezeugmenon ; that the ſemitones are the fir 5 
terval in the grave, and the third in the acute; and 1 
the diazeuctic tone is in the fourth interval, reckoning 
from the acute, &c. all which circumſtances _ he 
quired by the muſical doctrine ſor this made; and a 2s 
circumſtances required by each doctrine will be foun 
obtain in the reſt of the modes, 
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Dian u of the Species of Diapaſon in the Seven Modes admittcd by Ptolemy. & 
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See INTERVAL. | 
The fame author has explained at large the cight har- 
monie modes rejected by Ptolemy, and his reaſons for 
excluding them. He has alſo traced the origin of the 
two doCtrines, of which a ſummary has been already 
Siren: theſe were blended by the followers of Ariſtoxe- 
nus; but the muſical doctrine appears to be the moſt 
ancient, and may be probably reſerred to the age of Py- 
thagorasz and the harmonic to the age of Alexander the 
reat. See Music, But for a farther view of this 
lubje&t of ancient modes, we muſt refer the curious 
reader to the Philoſ. Tranſ. ubi ſupra. 

uſic was conſiderably improved in the ele venth cen- 
tury, by Guido Aretinus, who, among other innovations, 
reformed the doctrine of modes. It is true, they were 
ſtill defined by the ſpecies of the octave, in Ptolemy's 
manner; and their number was fixed to ſeven; but 
erwards taking occaſion to conſider the harmonical 
and arithmetical diviſions of the otave, whereby it re- 
dives into a fourth above a fifth, or a fifth above a 
ourth, they hence conſtituted twelve modes, making of 


ave two different modes, according to this different 
OL, III. No 2 . 4 


diviſion : but becauſe there are two of them that cannot 
be divided both ways, there are but twelve modes. Of 
theſe, ſuch as were divided harmonically, that is, with 
the fifths loweſt (Which were ſix), were called authentic; 
and the other fix, which had the fiſths higheſt, were 
called plagal modes. See the ſcheme annexed. | 
To theſe modes they gave the 

Plagal Authentic names of the ancient Greek tones, 


8ye B8ve as Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian : 
AA — but the ſeveral authors differ in the 
4th gth 4qth application and order of theſe 


— — names: ſo that ve are ſtill in great 
2— — 2 — meaſure at a loſs to know what 
g———d——g—&d they meant by thoſe diſtinctions, 
3 be e and what their real aſe was. The 
— ——c—f beſt account we can give was this: 
4 g 42 g they conſidered that an octave, 

a which wants a fourth or fifth, is 
imperfect; theſe being the con- 
cords next to octave, the Rag ought to touch thoſe chords 
molt frequently and remarkably ; and becauſe their con- 
cord is different, which makes the melody different, they 

54 eſtabliſhed 


— nt — > 
” 
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eftabliſhed by this two modes in every natural octave that 
had a true fourth and fifth : then, if the ſong was carried 
as far as this oftave above, it was called a perfed mode; 
if leſs, as to the fourth or fifth, it was called imperfeet ; 
if it moved both above and below, it was called a mixt 


mode. Thus it is that ſome authors ſpeak about theſe Modes. 


Others, conſidering how indiſpenſable a chord the fifth is 
in every mode, took for the final, or key-note, in the arith- 
metically divided octaves, not the loweſt chord of that 
octave, 25 that very fourth. The only difference then 


in this method between the authentic and plagal modes is, 


that the authentic goes above its final to the octave 3 the 
other aſcends a fifth, and deſcends a fourth; which will 
indeed be attended with different effects; but the mode 
is efſentially the ſame, having the ſame final to which all 
the notes refer. | 
We are now to conſider wherein the Medes of one ſpecies, 
as authentic or plagal, differ among themſelves : this muſt 
either be by their ſtanding higher or lower in the ſcale, 
i. e. by the different tenſion of the whole oCtave, or ta- 
ther by the different ſubdiviſions of the octave into its 
concinnous degrees: there can be no other. We are to 
conſider then, whether theſe differences are ſufficient to 
produce ſuch very different effects as are aſcribed to the 
ſeveral modes; for inſtance, that the one produces mirth, 
another ſadneſs, that a third is proper for religion, a 
fourth for love, &c. That theſe effects are owing mere- 
ly to the conſtitution of the octave, ſcarce any body will 
affirm. The differences in the conſtitution will, indeed, 
have ſome influence; but it will be ſo little, as by that the 
various combinations of other cauſes, one of theſe modes 
may be uſed to different purpoſes. The greateſt diffe- 
rence is that of thoſe octaves which have the third /, or 
third g, making what on other occaſions we call the /arp 
and flat hey. 
However, if the md; depend upon the ſpecies of octaves, 
how can they be more than ſeven? And as to the di- 
ſtinction between authentic and plagal, we have already 
obſerved, that it is imaginary with reſpect to any eſſential 
difference conſtituted thereby in the kind of the melody ; 
for though the carrying the ſong above or below the final, 
may have different effe&ts, yet this is to be aſcribed to 
other cauſes beſides the conſtitution of the octaves. It 
is particularly obſervable, that thoſe authors, who give 
us examples in actual compoſition of their twelve modes, 
frequently, take in the artificial notes x and b, to per- 
fect the melody of their key; and by this means depart 
from the conſtitution of the octave, as it ſtands fixed in 
the natural ſyſtem. There is nothing certain or conſiſtent, 
therefore, in their way of ſpeaking ; but the m:des are 
all really reducible to two, viz. the ſharp and flat; the 
other differences reſpecting only the place of the ſcale 
where the fundamental is taken. 
The ancient mades, beſides their general diviſion into 
authentic and plagal, had alſo their reſpective names 
from the ſeveral Greek provinces where they are ſup- 
poled to have been invemed. Originally indeed there 
were but three, viz. Doric, Lydian, and Phrygian 
which were particularly called tanes, becauſe at a tone's 
diſtance from one another. The reſt were added after- 
wards, aand were fome of them named from the relations 
they bore to the former, particularly the Hypo-doric, as 
being below the Doric. See the preceding part of this 
article. 


The Doric Mop was a mixture of gravity and mirth, in- 


vented by Thamyras of Thrace. 


The Phryg:ian MopE was adapted to the kindling of rage; 


and was invented by Marſyas the Phrygian. 


Ihe Lyd4:an Mopr was proper for amorous or funeral ſongs; 


and was invented, according to Pliny, by Amphion. 
The Mixolyian was invented by Sappho. The Molic, 
{onic, and Hype-doric by Philoxenus. And the II o- 
{v:an by Polymneſtes. See Doric, &c. 

Beſides theſe modes of tune, old authors have alſo intro- 
duced modes of time, or meaſures of notes. Theſe at firſt 
were diſtinguiſhed into greater and leſs, and each of theſe 
again into perfect and imperfect. But afterwards they 
reduced all into four modes, which included the whole 
buſineſs of time. As theſe modes are now diſuſed, they 
are hardly worth the reciting. 

The common mode now in uſe is much more ſimple and 
natural than any of theſe; the proportion, which in 
their's varied, being in our's fixed; viz. 2: 1. A large 
cqual to two longs; a long to two breves; a breve to two 
ſemibreves, &c. proceeding in the ſame proportion to the 
laſt or loweſt notes. And if on ſome occaſions the pro- 
portion of 2:1 betwixt two ſucceſlive notes is required, 
it is caſily expreſſed by annexing a point (.). 
The ancients had likewiſe their mod! melipzie, of which 


Ariſtides names theſe; dithyrambic, nomic, and tragic : | 


which were called modes, from their expreſſing the ſeveral 
motions and affections of the mind. 
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MODEL, an original or pattern propoſed for 

* e en aan 
t. Tauss church is laid to be built a 
Peter's at Rome. ter the mad of YN, 

Mover. is particularly uſed in building 
pattern, made ot wood, ſtone, plaiſter, or other 
with all its parts and proportions z in order for th, "et, 
ter conducting and executing ſome great work TG 
give an idea of the effect it will have in large "My 

In all great buildings it is much the ſureſt way 6 1 
a model in relievo; and not to truſt to a bare defi wks 
draught, There are alſo medels for the buildin off 5 
&c. and for extraordinary ſtair-caſes, &c. Lan 

Move1., in Painting and Sculp 
to be imitated. nd 
Hence, in the academies, they give the ter 
naked man, diſpoſed in ſeveral poſtures, 
tunity to the ſcholars to deſign him in 
attitudes, 

The ſculptors Lave little mode!s of clay or wax to aff 
them in their deſigns of others that are larger, in mz 
ble, &c. and to judge of the attitude and correftneſ; of 
a figure. 

Statuaries likewiſe give the name mode! to certain figures 
of clay or wax, which ate but juſt faſhioned, to ſerve 
by way of guide for the making of larger, whether of 
marble or other matter. 

MODERAT A myiſericordia, in Law, a writ that lies for 
him who is amerced in a court-baron or other court not 
of record, for any tranſgreſſion beyond the quality or 
quantity of the offence. It is directed to the lord of the 
court, or his bailiff, commanding them to take a ug 
amercement of the party. This writ is founded upon 
Alagna Charta. 

If a man be amerced in a court baron on preſentment} 
the jury, where he did not any treſpats, he hall no: 
have this writ, unleſs the amercement be excefive aud 
outrageous : and if the ſteward of the court, of his own 
head, will amerce any tenant or other perſon withou: 
cauſe, the party ought not to ſue ſor this writ of modereis 
miſcricordia if he be diſtrained for that amcrecment; bur 
he ſhall have action of treſpaſs. New. Nat. Br. 16;. 

When the amercement which is ſet on a perſon is affcered 
by his peers, this writ of moderata miſericordia doth tot 
lie; for then it is according to the ſtatute 10 Edw. II. 

MODERATION, in Ethics, is a virtue conliſting in the 
proper government of our appetites, paihons, and pur- 
ſuits, with reſpe& to honours, riches, and pleaſures; and 
in this ſenſe it is ſynonymous with TEMPERANCE: it is 
alſo often uſed to denote candour. 
MODERATOR, in the S$c4-o/s, the perſon who prelides 
at a diſpute, or in a public aſſembly. 
Such a doctor was the moderator, that is, the preſident, at 
ſuch a diſputation, in ſuch an aſſembly, &c. | 
MoDERATOR=ring, in Anatomy, is uſed by Valſalva for 
that ring which the muſcles of the eye make round the 
optic nerve, at the bottom of the orbit. He alledges, 
that the exterior fibres of theſe muſcles which rife from 
the nerve, mult ſhorten it when they contract, and when 
the interior fibres act they muſt comprels it; ſo that theie 
different fibres of the muſcles affect the nervous fluid 
here very differently. 

Valſalva alſo deſcribes ſuch another ring made round the 

motory nerves of the eye; but acknowledges, that it 1s 

neither ſo remarkable nor diſtinct as the former. Med. 

EM. Edinb. Abr. vol. if p- 410. 2 

MODERN, ſomething new, or of our time. In oppontion 

to what is antique, or ancient. * 

Aidern authors, according to Naude, are all thoſe who 

have written ſince Bocthius : the modern philoſophy com- 

mences with Galileo: and the modern aſtronomy wit! 

Copernicus. 

Mobex medals are reckoned all thoſe that have been ſtruck 

within theſe three hundred years. See ME DAL. , 

Mobkx, in Architecture, is improperly applied (9. 13 

preſent, or Italian manner of building; as being woe 

ing to the rules of the antique. Nor is the term Ks 

abuſed when attributed to architecture purely . 

Modern architecture, in propriety, is only a re 5 

that which partakes partly of the antique, retamin 15 

what of its delicacy and ſolidity and partly of t pr oat 

thic, whence it borrows members and ornaments, With 
roportion or judgment, 

Ms 55 RN . moderna, may be divided _ 4 

parts: firſt, antigue- moderna, which is generally hi 4 has 

fort of mulic, conſiſting of many parts; and x gy A 

been in uſe from Guido's time, to the beginning — * 

laſt century. Secondly, the modern which has 2 he 

in this and the laſt century : it is very different y w_ 

antiquo-mederna, being britker, lighter, gay an 

ſprightly. te HL 

MOD EO v, in Ethics, is fometimes uſed i dene 


ay one ty 


ture, is any thing Propoſ:4 


m model to x 
to give an oppor. 
various views and 


MILITY | 
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und ſometimes to expreſs chaſtity or purity of 
anners. 

ON. in Philoſophy, that which modifies a 

is, gives it this or that manner of being. 

1 quality are accidents which medi/y all 


I 5 
* and 
bodies 
Accor 
poſe th 


45 to Spinoza's ſyſtem, all the beings that com- 

"iverſe are only ſo many different modification, 

r 5 the ſame ſubſtance. And the different ar- 

aw a and ſituation of their parts, make all the diffe- 
teen them. : 

ren ATIVE, ſomething that modifies. or gives a 
\ODIVICA DIVE, f be: 

Aten, certain manner ot.veing. 

thing * Fer eſtabliſhes a new part of ſpeech, which he 

Father * DEC Nouns and verbs, he obſerves, are 

ans * divers circumſtances or mod:i/ications : in 

ſuſceptid . cal atts, we have a noun and verb, without 
= pr GC ations but in that, zeal without diſcretion gels 
x -—_ noun and verb are each attended with a modi- 
fate or circumſtance. _ 14 a 
"The laſt kind of words, whic why to 00 15 nouns ane 
erbe, ſince they have no genera name in the Ae 
mmars, he chooſes to call modificatives: which include 
what grammarians commonly call adverb, conjunttton, 
0 bien. 

"LIONS, from the Italian modiglione, a little mea- 
_ in Architeure, ornaments in the corniche of the 
, KA Corinthian, and Compoſite columns. See Tab. 

hed BF. . N 
2 are little inverted conſoles, or brackets, in 
form of an 8, under the ſoſſit of the corniche, ſeeming 
to ſupport the projecture of the larmier : though in reali- 
ty they are no more than ornaments. h 
The modillion is ſometimes alſo called mutule ; though 
cſtom has introduced a little diſference between the idea 
of a medillion, and a mutule; the mutule being peculiar 
to the Doric order, and the modiilion to the higher orders. 
The mdi/tions ought always to be placed over the middle 
of the column. They are particularly affected in the 
Corinthian order, where they are uſually enriched with 
ſculpture. Their proportions muſt be ſo adjuſted, as to 
produce a regularity in the parts of the ſoſſit. 

The intermedillions, i. e. the diſtances between them, 
depend on the intercolumniations, which require the 
modillicns to be made of a certain length and breadth, 
in order to render the intervals perfect ſquares, which 
are alwavs found to have better effect than paral- 
lelograms. To this it muſt be added, that in yang 
the m:dil/ions, care ſhould be taken, that they have ſuch 
a proportion, as that when the orders are placed over 
one another, there be the ſame number in the upper 
order as in the lower, and that they fall perpendicularly 
over each other. 
Medillions are alſo uſed under the corniches of podiments; 
though Vitruvius obſerves, that they were not allowed of 
in his time; in regard modillious were intended to repre- 
ſent the ends of rafters, which could not be ſuppoſed to 
be found in a pediment. 
Some will have the modillions of a pediment to repreſent 
purlins; and thoſe at the eaves to repreſent rafters. 
Daviler rather takes them for a kind of inverted conſoles 
or corbels. 
In the Corinthian order it is uſual to have a leaf which 
takes up the whole breadth, and almoſt the whole 
length of the modi/lions; but Le Clerc is of opinion, 
that they would be more graceful if this leaf were lets, | 
octh in length and breadth. The lcaf ought likewile to 
be of the fame kind with thoſe which make the orna- 
ment of the capital. 
MODIOLI, in Natura! Hiftory, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the trochitæ or ſingle joints of the rays of the 
petrified magellanic ſtar-fiſh, which, when connected in 
numbers together, form that follil called ENTROCH US. 
Others have alſo uſed this word mediolus to expreſs the 
compound body, or entrochus itſelf. Though the general 
form of the trockitæ be thin and flat, yet they are ſome- 
times found conſiderably thick; and though the entrochi 
or compound medioli are uſually fo many cylinders of 
qual diameter in all parts, yet there are ſometimes found 
ſuch as are thick in the middle, and thence gradually 
taper to each end; ſome alſo are compoſed of joints, 
each of this form z theſe differ very greatly from the 
common kind, and inſtead of conſiſting of a number of 
little wheels, are made up of a ſeries of little barrels, 
10 D180 as it were, ene to end. | | 
OLUS, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, the ſame with aNa- 
\ *APTISTON, and TREPANUM. 
uin Antiquity, a kind of dry MEASURE in uſe 
among the Romans for ſeveral ſorts of grain. 
mus contained thirty-two keminæ, or fixteen 
-v"aries ; or 4 of the amphora z amounting to an Eng- 
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MODIRA #aniram, in Botany, a name given by ſonie aus 
thors to the tree whoſe wood is the-tignum colubrinum, or 
ſnake-wood of the ſhops. | 
MODO & Jorma, in Law, a phraſe uſed in proceſſes and 
pleadings, whereby the defendant abtolutely denics the 
thing charged on him by the plaintiff, modo & Jorma dc 
clarata, in the manner and form ſet forth. : 
The civilians in the like ſeuſe ſay, negat allegata, prout 
allegantur, eſſe vera. 
MODULATION, in Muc, is the art of keeping in, and, 
on occaſion, changing, the mode or key; and returning 
to it again; without offence to the car. 
Under this term it comprehended the regular progreſſion 
of the ſeveral parts through the ſounds that are in the har- 
mony of any particular key, as well as the proceeding 
naturally and regularly from one key to another. 
The rules of medulation in the firſt ſenſe belong to har- 
mony and melody. We ſhall here only add a word with 
regard to the rules of modulation in the latter ſenſe. 
As every piece mult have a principal key ; and fince the 
ys lo neceſſary in muſic to pleaſe and entertain, for= 
bids the being confined to one key; and that therefore it 
is not only allowable, but neceſlary, to modulate into, and 
make cadences on ſeveral other Leys, having a relation 
and connection with the principal key: it muſt be conſi- 
dered what it is that conſtitutes a connexion between the 
harmony of one key, and that of another, that it may 
be hence determined into what keys the harmony may 
be conducted with propriety. 
As to the manner in which the modulation from one key 
to another is to be performed, ſo that the tranſition may 
be eaſy and natural; it is not eaſy to fix any preciſe rules: 
for though it is chiefly performed by the help of the 
ſeventh g of the kev, into which the harmony is to be 
changed, whether it be flat or ſharp ; yet the manner of 
doing it is ſo various and extenſive, that no rulcs can 
caſily circumſcribe it. A general notion of it may be con- 
ceived under the following terms. 
The ſeventh 7 in either flat or ſharp key is the third g to 
the filth, / of the key, by which the cadence in the key 
is chiefly performed; and by being only a ſemitone under 
the key, 1s thereby the moll proper note to lead into it, 
which it does in the moſt natural manner imaginable: 
inſomuch that the ſeventh g is never heard in any of the 
parts, but the ear expects the key ſhould ſucceed it : ſor 
whether it be uſed as a third, or as a ſixth, it always 
affects us with ſo imperfect a ſenſation, that we naturally 
expect ſomething more perfect to follow, which cannor 
be more eaſily and ſmoothly accompliſhed than by the 
ſmall interval of a ſemitone, to paſs into the perfect liar- 
mony of the key. Ilence it is, that the tranſition into 
one ay is beſt effected by introducing its ſeventh g, 
which ſo naturally leads to it. 
MODULE, in Architecture, a certain meaſure, taken at 
pleaſure, for regulating the proportions of columns, and 
the ſymmetry or diſtribution of the whole building. 
Architects uſually chooſe the diameter or ſemidiameter 
of the bottom of the column for their medulc ; and this 
they ſubdivide into parts, or minutes. 
Vignola divides his medule, which is a ſemidiameter, into 
twelve parts, for the Luſcan and Doric; and into cigh- 
teen, for the other orders. 
The module of Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Deſgo- 
detz, Le Clerc, &c. which is alſo the ſemidiameter, is 
divided into thirty parts, or minutes, in all the orders. 
Some divide the whole height of the column into twenty 
parts for the Doric, twenty-two and a half. for the Ionic, 
twenty-five for the Roman, &c. and one of theſe parts they 
make a medule, to regulate the reſt of the building by. 
There are two ways of determining the meaſures or pro- 
portions of buildings; the firſt by a fixed ſtandard mea- 
ſure, which is uſually the diameter of the lower part of 
the column, called a module, ſubdivided into ſixty parts, 
called minutes. In the ſecond there are no minutes, nor 
any certain and ſtated diviſion of the medule; but it is 
divided occaſionally into as many parts as are judged ne- 
ceſſary. Thus, the height of 4 Attic baſe, which is 
half the module, is divided either into three, to have the 
height of the plinth; or into four, for that of the greater 
torus; or into ſix, for that of the leſſer. | 
Both theſe manners have been practiſed by the ancient as 
well as the modern architects; but the ſecond, which was 
that chiefly uſed among the ancieuts, is in the opinion of 
Perrault preferable. 
As Vitruvius, in the Doric order, has leflened his medulc, 
which in the other orders is the diameter of the lower 
part of the column, and has reduced that great module to 
a mean one, which is a ſemidiameter; M. Perrault re- 
duces the module to a third part for the ſame reaſon, 
viz. to determine the ſeveral meaſures without a fraction. 
For in the Doric order, beſide that the height of the 
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baſe, as in the other orders, is determined by one ot 
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theſe mean modules 3 the ſame modul gives likewiſe the 
heights of the capital, architrave, triglyphs, and metopes. 
But our little module, taken from the third of the dia- 
meter of the lower part of the column, has uſes much 
more extenſive z for, by this, the heights of pedeſtals, of 
columns, and entablatures, in all the orders, are deter- 
mined without a fraction. 

As then the great module or diameter of the column, has 
ſixty minutes; and the mean module, or half the dia- 
meter, thirty minutes; our little module has twenty. See 
Col uu. c 

MODUS decimandi is when a parcel of land, a ſum of 
money, or a yearly penſion, belongs to the parſon, either 
by compoſition or cuſtom, time out of mind, in ſatis- 
faction for tithes in kind. 

This is ſometimes a pecuniary compenſation, as two 
pence an acre for the tithe of land; ſometimes it is a com- 
nſation in work and labour, as that the parſon ſhall 
E only the twelfth cock of hay, and not the tenth, in 
conſideration of the owner's making it for him: ſometimes 
in lieu of a large quantity of crude or imperſect tithe, 
the parſon ſhall have a leſs quantity, when arrived to 
greater maturity, as a couple of fowls inſtead of tithe 
eggs, &c. In ſhort, any means whereby the general law 
of tithing is altered, and a new method of taking tithes 1s 
introduced, is called a modus decimandi, or ſpecial manner 
of tithing. In order to make a good and ſufficient modus, 
the following rules muſt be obſerved : 
1. It muſt be certain and invariable. 2. The thing, given 
in lieu of tithes, muſt be beneficial to the parſon, and 
not for the emolument of third perſons only. 3. It mult 
be ſomething different from the thing compounded for. 
4. One cannot be diſcharged from payment of one 
ſpecies of tithe, by paying a modus for another. 5. The 
recompence mull be in its own nature as durable as the 
tithes diſcharged by it; 1. e. an inheritance certain. 6. 
The modus muſt not be too large, which in law is called 
a rank modus. In theſe caſes of preſcriptive or cuſtomary 
moduſes, the law ſuppoſes an original real compoſition to 
have been regularly made, which being loſt by length of 
time, the immemorial uſage is admitted as evidence to 
ſhew that it did once exiſt, and that from thence ſuch 
uſage was derived. Now time of memory hath been long 
aſcertained by the law, to commence from the reign of 
Richard I. and any cuſtom may be deſtroyed by evidence 
of its non-exiſtence in any part of the long period from 
his days to the preſent. Blackſt. Com. b. ii. p. 30. 

MOEDA. See Moipoke. 

MOEHRINGIA, mountain chick-wood, in Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants of the ofandria digynia claſs, de- 
ſcribed by Linnzus ; the characters of which are theſe : 
the perianthium ſtands expanded, and is compoſed of 
four leaves, of alanceolated figure; the flower is compoſed 
of four petals of an oval figure not indented at the ends, 
and ſmaller than the ſegments of the cup ; the ſtamina are 
eight capillary filaments ; the antheræ are ſimple; theger- 
men of the piſtil is globoſe; the ſtyles are two, they are 
erect and of the lengthof the ſtamina; the ſtigmata are ſim- 
pu the fruit is a globoſe capſule, compoſed of four valves, 

ut having only one cell in whichare ſeveral ſeeds, convex on 
one fide and angular on theother. There isonly one ſpecies. 

MOERDA. See MurpeR. 

MOGORIN, in Botany, a name given by the Portugueſe to 
an Indian or Chineſe flower, growing on a ſmall ſhrub. 
It is of a wonderful white colour, and not unlike the 
Cin-ſeng, only that it abounds more with leaves, and 
{mells much ſweeter ; one ſingle flower filling a whole 
houſe with its odoriferous cfluvia. On this account the 
Chineſe put a high value upon it, and carefully defend 
the ſhrub it grows on from the inclemency of the winter, 
by covering 1t with vaſes provided on purpoſe. 

MOHAIR, in Commerce, the hair of a kind of Goar, fre- 

quent about Angora, in Turkey ; the inhabitants of which 
city are all employed in the manufacture of camblets 
made of this hair. 
Some give the name mobair to the camblets or ſtuffs made 
of this hair: of theſe there are two kinds; the one 
ſmooth and plain; the other watered like tabbies: the 
difference between the two only conſiſts in this, that the 
latter is calendered, the other not. There are alſo mo- 
hairs both plain and watered, whoſe woof is of wool, 
cotton, or thread. 


Monk, unwatered, pays 6:33. per yard on importation 
and draw-back, on exportation, 2. The watered 
fort pays on importation 11 7 yard, and draws 
back, on exportation 10722, And that made of half 


hair, half filk, pays on importation 2s. 10722 | 
and draws back, on — 25. 714 8205 25 mary 

Mog a1k-/hell, in Natural Hiſtory. See Moire. 

MOHAWKS corn, in Botany, a name given by the Indians 


| 
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to a peculiar ſort of the Ma1ze, or Indian corn. 1. 
molt frequent in the more northerly parts of A 
The general time of r the maize in Vir Haw 
other places, is in the end of April ; but this » 2 
need not be ſown before June, and yet wil 
to maturity before the winter. The ſtalks 
are ſhorter than thoſe of the common ſort, The c 

are ſhorter, and grow nearer the ground, anq bs 20 
is generally of various colours. Phil. Tranſ. Ne * Corn 
Monawks. Sce Mock. * | "42, 
MOIDORE, Mot po E, or Moka, a gold cc. 
and current in Portugal. 2 gold coin, ft 
The moidore and its diviſions, are reckoned h 

being numbered on the coin, the value if 
thus readily known. Thus that marked 


4. 1 


four millrees 4000 1: 7:0 
20654 worth K 3 
500 O0: 3: 44 5 


15 in 


the ree, ard 
each piece it 


See REE. 
The moidore is properly the Portugueſe pi. 
There are alſodoppro-moedas, or double mo:dores, or iſto 
and demi-piſtoles. * 

MOIETY, Mep1tTas, the bal of any thing. 

MOILON, is a name given by the French to a kind of one 
that forms the —_ cruſt and lies round the free- Hon be 
moſt quarries. It is an excellent ſubſtance for form 
the body of fluxes or ſoft enamel. 8 

MOINEAU, in Fortiffication, is a flat baſtion raiſed bebt: 
a curtin when it is too long, and the baſtions of the ane. 
too remote to be able to defend one another. 
Sometimes the moincau is joined to the curtin, and ſome. 
times it is divided from it by a moat. Here mulqueteers 
are placed, to fire each way. 

MOIRE, in Conchyliolagy, the mohair ſhell, a name giv 
by the French virtyos 50 a peculiar ſpecies of vo1.1 7; 
which ſeems of a cloſely and finely reticulated texture 
and reſembles on the ſurface a piece of mohair, or arery 
cloſe ſilk-worm's web. 

MOISTURE. See HumipiTy. 
The moiſture of the air has conſiderable effects on the hy. 
man body. For the quantity and quality of the food, an 
the proportion of the meat to the drink, being given, the 
weight of a human body is leſs, and conſequently it; 
„a N greater in dry weather than in wet weather; 
which may be thus accounted for: the moiſture of the ir 
moiſtens the fibres of the ſkin, and lefſens perſpiration, by 
leſſening their vibratory motion. When perſpiration iz 
thus leſſened by the moifture of the air, urine, indeed, 
by degrees increaſed, but not equally. See Dr. Bryan 
Robinſon's Diff. on the Food and Diſcharges of the Hu- 
man Bodies, p. 68, ſeq. 

Hence we learn, that to keep a body of the ſame weight 
in wet weather as in dry, either the quantity of food mult 
be leſſened, or the proportion of the meat to the drt 
increaſed; and both theſe may be done by leſſening tle 
drink, without making any change in the meat. 
The inſtrument uſed for determining the degree 0 
moiſture in the air, is called an HYGROMETER. vince 
the printing of that article, Mr. Coventry, of Southwari, 
has furniſhed the editor with an account of his new h. 
grometer, the conſtruction of which is as follows: tile 
two ſheets of fine tiſſue paper, ſuch as is uſed by hatten 
and watch-makers, and ſometimes called lawn-p?pe, 
each ſheet of which generally weighs about twenty-ſere1 
rains. Let the moiſture be thoroughly evaporated by 
the fire, without ſcorching the paper; till after repeated 
trials it is brought to its drieſt ſtate ; in this ſtate ct 
each ſheet till it weighs exactly twenty-five grains. Thel 
ſheets, thus prepared, ſhould be kept in a box or dravi! 
with a quantity of the ſame paper deſigned for uſe; 2 
they will always ſerve for determining the proper weight 
of any quantity of paper for other hygrometers- : 
paper hung in any place, and kept free from duſt, and 
weighed with a nice pair of ſcales, will ſerve to ene 
the moi/ture of the air, by its increaſe of weight —_ 

fiſty grains. But to avoid the trouble of wei ning, 4 

Coventry prepared an hygrometer of it in in the fol! wi 

ing manner. A, Tab. III. Pneumatics, fig. 49- _ L 

a pillar ſupporting the beam B B, to one end of r - 

ſuſpended fiſty grains of paper D, cut round, andt * 

ed on a ſilk ſtring, with a ſmall glaſs bead heron of 

ſheets, for the freer admiſſion of the air: at ” 
end of the beam is a braſs weight E, to count ＋ 

the weight of the paper and its appendages. . 

bottom there is an ivory ſcale FF, o twelve pou 0 

viſions, anſwering to twelve grains ot mol "the 

prime diviſion is {bdivided into ten parts, many ider 
whole one hundred and twenty divihons: 2 bs 

C is a ſliding weight G, which, with the wa het 


beam, ſerves to adjuſt the inſtrument 3 ſo fit fle 
he ſcale o 


holes 


grains ſhall make the index juſt travertc ! elit 


ive diviſions. If the air was ſo dry as to leave no 
twelr” in the paper, the index would then point to o: 
1e ſix grains of morfture, the index would 
if It ty; iſ twelve grains were in the paper, it would 
5 8 | J moiſt extreme one hundred and twenty: but 
ae ey yet been obſerved ſo moiſt, as ro make 
thy 5 - point to the: moiſt extreme, nor fo dry as to 
on rp reaching to the drieſt extreme, even in the hot- 
24 pare of ſummer, 22 twenty diviſions: hence 
inferred that there is in the air a greater quantity of 
* „in hot weather than is generally imagined. H 
moiſture in hot We: e Bond Dae i 
ian adjuſting ſcrew for fixing the ſtand upright by mean 
" the point of a plumbet that hangs behind. This hy- 
meter; adjuſted, may be made to corretpond with an- 
"i r. aſcertained to the ſame weight at any diſtance: by 
ey 18. micht determine the exact difference of the 
ow of the air, with reſpect to mvifture, in inland, and 
laces near the ſca- ſide. The advantages of this hygro- 
meter are the following: as it is made of the thinneſt 
{ſtance that can be procured, it is the ſooneſt affected 
with dryneſs or meiſlure, and exhibits immediately the 
Frſt change of the weather: it is not acted upon by heat 
and cold, or any other cauſe, as moſt other inſtruments 
of this kind are : it has one datum from which to reckonz 
v2. the dry extreme, whence all other degrees of moi/?ure 
may be nicely eſtimated. All hygrometers of this ſort 
will act nearly alike, as thermometers or barometers ; and 
may be reduced to a regular ſtandard. Mr. Coventry 
found by this hygrometer, that in clear froſty weather, 
the air contains a very conſiderabfe degree of moiſture : 
for on Jan. 27, 1776, in the morning, being a very hard 
froſt, the thermometer in the houſe 24%, and in the open 
air 17, the hygrometer ſtood at ten grains, i. e. at the 
diviſion 100: and on the next morning, when a thaw 
came on, it ſtood at 96; which ſhews that there is as 
much moiſture in the air during the froſt, as when we 
erceive it diſſolved in a thaw. He adds, that it is pleaſing 
to obſerve the conſtant motion of this hygrometer : for 
even in conſtant ſettled weather, it 1s always in motion, 
from moiſt towards dry, from about eight in the morn- 
ing till about four in the afternoon ; and from dry to 
moiſt, from about 4 P. M. to about 8 A. M. In hot 
gloomy weather, the hygrometer is moſtly found to ad- 
yance with ſpeed towards moiſt, and ſhews that the air 
at ſuch times retains a great quantity of moz/ture + and 
this always forebodes heavy ſhowers. For curious expe- 
riments ſome of theſe hygrometers are made to traverſe 
the whole ſcale of diviſions for every grain of meiſture 
that is imbibed by the papers. 
Mo1sTURE radical. See RADICAL. 
MOLA, in Medicine, See Mol. x. 
Mora, in /chthyology. See SVN. 
Mola, in Anatomy, a bone of the knee, called alſo patella, 
rotula, &c, See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 23, u. 21. 22. 
MOLAGO cod, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the plant which produces the common black 
epper. 
MOLANGA, in Rotaur, a name given by ſome authors to 
the plant which produces the common black pepper. 
MOLAR glands, or glandular milares, fo called by Heiſter, 
who firſt deſcribed them, are two glands ſituated between 
the maſſeter and buccinator, which ſend out ſmall ducts 
perforating the buccinator, and opening into the cavity 
of the mouth, almoſt over againit the dentes melares. 
MOLARES, m Anatomy, the grinders; an epithet given to 
the large teeth; as ſerving, like mill-ſtones, to grind the 
food. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. F. 
The number of molares is not always the ſame. Some 
perſons have twenty; and others only fixtecn, viz. four 
or five on each fide of either jaw. They are very large, 
ard, and ſtrong ; being faſtened into their alveoli or 
ſockets by ſeveral roots. 
he molares have been, according to the difference in 
ar ſize, diſtinguiſhed into ſmall grinders, large grind- 
ers, and dentes ſapientiæ, or the teeth of wiſdom, fo called, 
cauſe they 


ule they ſeldom appear till people are arrived at years 
ot diſcretion 


5 bodies of the molares in general are very thick, ſhort, 
we Irregularly cylindrical, or rather with ſour ſides, a 
e 


0 rounded, and terminated by a broad end, more or 
ING with obtuſe points, cut, in ſome meaſure, like 
any diamonds. The name of erown is alio frequent- 
. bodies of theſe tecth, from ſome fort ot 
mall my "ou 8 are ſuppoſed to have to it. In the two 
n was A; the crown is leſs than in the others, and 
uſually but 5 as the bodies of the canini: they have 
crown has e 3 In the two large mo/ures, the 
three, four 3 greater extent, and the points are 
apientiæ * uſ wr Ae number. Ihe ith grinder, or des 
ut common] ually a crown much like the two former, 
more rounded, and with fewer points. 


er 
Le of the molares are long, and more or lets flat; 
L. III. No 230. 
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in ſome ſingle, in others two, three, or four, and 
ſometimes, but rarely, five in number; ſometimes 
al! theſe roots are diſtin, ſometimes they are wholly 
united, and ſometimes they are united only in part 
they are gencrally ſtrait, and at a greater diſlance 
from one another at their extremities than at the crown 
of the tooth. The roots of the ſmall grinders appear 
often ſingle, without being ſo in reality; for in examin- 
ing them narrowly, they are found to have two roots 
united, or ſoldered together; and ſometimes all the di- 
ſtinction that appears, is in their having two ſeparate 
points. The great molares have commbnly ſeveral roots, 
the firſt three, and the ſecond four; or tometimes, the 
firſt four, and the ſecond five; but theſe numbers are 
variable. The roots are ſometimes all perfectly diſtinct, 
and ſometimes tlicy are partly diſtinct, and partly united 
in the ſame tooth in different degrees; and in ſome ſub- 
jects, one or more of their points are bent outward, in- 
ward, or in other directions; and it is not always that 
more roots are met with in the upper teeth than in the 
lower. The fifth grinder has often but one root, and 
that is ſometimes very ſhort, and ſometimes remarkably 
long. It is common to meet with this tooth in grown 
perſons, almoſt wholly hid in its ſocket, and it has, in 
theſe caſes, but a very ſmall opening for it to appezr at. 
In all the molares, near the collar, the roots, be they 


ever ſo many, meet and unite into one body, Winſlow's 
Anatomy, p. 43. 


MoLAnks, in the Natura! Hiſtory of uh Ancients, the name 


for the compound mineral bodies we now call PYRIT A, 
and MARCASITES. 


MOLASSES. See Mor 05$85. 

MOLD. Sce Movr.n. | 
MOLDAVICA, in Botany. See DRaGox's head. 
MOLE, ralpa, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Z»-/ovy, makes a 


diſtinct genus of animals, of the order of er, and claſs 
of mammalia : the characters of which ate, that they 
have ſix upper fore- teeth, and eight lower; and the brſt 
of the laniarii is larger, and Per ſmaller. Linnzus 


reckons two ſpecics, viz. the European, which has a tail, 
and five toes on its feet, and the Aſiatic or Siberian, 
which has no tail, and three toes on the fore-feet. 

The mole, though a very common animal, is very little 
obſerved by the generality of the world. Its fur is very 
ſhort, ſoft and thick; its noſe is like that of a hog; and 
its teeth like thoſe of the mus arancus, being ſingle and 
eminent on the ſides of the upper jaw, and thoſe farther 
within the mouth armed with many points; it has ſcarce 
any neck, its head ſeeming to be ſet between its ſhoulders; 
its legs are very thort, its claws very ſharp, and its toes five 
in number on each foot; the inner part or ſole of the 
fore- feet is very broad, and much reſembles the palm of 
the human hand; its claws on theſe are more robuſt and 
ſtrong than in any other animal of its ſize; the whole 
feet and toes ure not placed downwar'd but ſideways, for 
the ſake of the creature's continual employment indigging, 
it being prop« civ a ſubterranean animal; its tail is thort, 
and hairy. : 

It has been ſuppoſed by many, that the me had no eyes; 
and others have athrmed, that it had eyes, but that they 
were covered with a membrane; but neither of theſe 
aſſertions are true; the eyes are ſmall, and hate apertures 
in the (kin, through which they may eafily be diſcerned 
by a curious obſerver; and are very black, about the ſize 
of a millet-ſced, and faſtened to a nerve. 

The reaſon they have not been obterved by the common 
people, is, that they are hid by the fur; but, on blowing 
that away, they always thew themſelves ; it has no cars. 
Its ſkin is extremely firm and tough, ſo that it requires 
a ſharp knife to pierce 1t. 

This ſeems the care of nature to defend the creature 
from the cold; and the fineneſs of the fur, that is the 
ſmallneſs of every hair, ſeems proportioned to the ſmall 
pores they had to grow our of, : : 
The hair is uſually black, ſometimes ſpotted with white; 
and ſometimes quite white. "This animal has an exquitte 
ſenſe of ſmelling, which directs it to its food, viz. 
worms, infects, and roots. It breeds in the ſpring, and 
brings forth four or five young at a time. It makes its 
neſt of moſs, a little beneath the ſurface of the ground, 
and ſcreams much when taken. Palma chriiti and white 
hellebore, made into a paite, and laid in their holes, 
deſtroy them. There are no moles in Ircland. See 7a". 
III. Drndriipeds, N 34. A yellowith kind of s in- 
habits North America. The Siberian mole is of a beau- 
tiful green and gold colour, variable with the light, Ray 
and Pennant. 


Mon, MoL a, or Mo1. a carnea, in Medicine, a miſ-ſhapen 


mals of hard fleth, ſometimes generated in the wombs ot 
women, inſtead of a foctus; called allo a fat/e conceptions 
The Latins give it the name mole, which literally tignifies 
mill-/tene, trom its retemblance to it in form, 
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The ele is the chaos of an embryo; and would have 
rown to an infant, had not the proceſs of conception 
been diſturbed. Though it be without regular bones, 
viſcera, &c. yet the lineaments frequently are not ſo far 
effaced, but that there are ſome remains of a child; ſome- 
times a hand, and ſometimes à foot, have been ſeen; 
and commonly the ſecundines. 
It is rare that more than one mole is excluded at a time; 
though Sennertus obſerves there are inſtances of two, 
three, or even more. He adds, that though they uſually 
come alone, yet they have been known to come with a 
feetus, ſometimes before it, and ſometimes after it. 
The mole is diſtinguiſhed from an embryo, in that it has no 
placenta whereby to receive its nouriſhment from the mo- 
ther. Inſtead of that it grows immediately to the womb; 
and is nouriſhed there. 
It has a kind of vegetative life, and continues growing 
in bulk till the time of excluſion. Sometimes it has been 
borne in the womb for two or three years. 
This production is ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome defect or 
indiſpoſition of the ovum, or egg; or, perhaps, from the 
male's ſeed wanting force to penetrate it ſufficiently in 
order to open or expand the parts: or, the effect may. 
be accounted for, by ſuppoſing an ovum to drop into the 
womb, without being impregnated by the ſeed of the 
male : in all which caſes, the egg continuing to grow, 
and yet wanting ſomething neceſfary to organize and form 
it into an embryo, becomes a ſhapeleſs lump. 
Authors are divided whether or no women ever bring 
forth moles without any intercourſe with men? Some 
ſav there are moles which derive their origin from the 
menſtruous blood detained, coagulated, and hardened ; 
through which the blood and ſpirits have made themſelves 
aſlages, &c. 
The moe, while in the womb, may be diſtinguiſhed from 
a true conception, by its tremulous palpitating motion; 
by its rolling from ſide to fide; and by the belly's ſwell- 
ing equally every way. The breaſts ſwell as in caſe of a 
Juſt embryo; but the humour generated therein is not 
true milk, but a crude matter, tormed of the ſuppreſſed 
menſes. 
To bring the e out of the womb, bleeding and vio- 
lent purging are uſed, and at laſt ſtrong emmenagogues. 
Tf theſe fail, recourſe is to be had to manual operation. 
A mole is ſometimes produced alone in the uterus, ſome- 
times at the ſame time with a regular foetus. 'There are 
many origins to be aſſigned to theſe concretions, but the 
molt uſual ſeems to be the leaving behind a part of the ſe- 
cundines afte: abortion. In young people theſe are leſs 
dangerous, and ſeldom remain in the womb more than a 
year, but in older perſons they ſometimes remain many 
years, and at length often occaſion the death of the per- 
fon. When they are produced in the womb at the ſame 
time with a regular foetus, they uſually deprive it of part 
of its nutriment, and occaſion falſe pains, and many ir- 
regular complaints, during the time of geſtation z but 
theſe uſually are attended with fewer accidents at the 
time of delivery than when the ſame ſubſtances are pro- 
duced alone in the womb. The German writers of won- 
ders give accounts of theſe concretions being living ani- 
mals, armed with claws and beaks, or wide mouths, and 
deſtroying the fœtus when they are in the womb at the 
ſame time with one ; but theſe are idle reports, and are 
to be looked upon in the ſame light with the hiſtories of 
ſooterkins. Junk. Conf. Med. p. 721. 
The ſigns of a mole in the uterus are very dubious, and 
during the firſt months of geſtation, it is ſcarce poſhble 
to diſtinguiſh it ſrom a genuine ſœtus; but after this, if 
the ſymptoins of pregnancy go on, and there is no mo— 
tion perceived at a time when the fœtus ought to {tir, it 
is ſhrewdly to be ſuſpected that this is the caſe ; and this 
becomes the more evident, if after this time there come 
ou irregular and uncertain diſcharges of blood from the 
utcrus, at different times; in this caſe there is alſo 
uſually ſo great a flaccidity in the ligaments of the uterus, 
that it does not retain its place in the body; but when 
the perſon turns in bed, is plainly felt falling like a dead 
weight from one ſide of the abdomen to the other. It is 
alſo obſerved, that in theſe caſes, though the belly ſwells 
as much as when there is a genuine foetus, yet it is not 
ſo regularly rounded before, but is flatter at the middle, 
and more turgid toward the ſides, fo that the burden 
ſeems carried on one or the other ſide, or partly in 
both, while the middle remains empty. There is al- 
ways in this caſe allo a ſenſation of a weight on the lower 
part of the abdomen, greater by much than in the 
caſe of a rcai a child there. At the regular time 
of delivery, the caſe becomes much plainer than be- 
fore; for then. either no pains at all come on, or 
thoſe which come are flight, and inconſiderable, very 
irregular in their periods and returns, and by no 
means ſuthcient for the excluſion of a foetus, When 
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the mc.z happens at the ſame time with the ſcetus, it;. 
ſeldom to be diſcovered till the time of delivery ke wy 
be found out ſooner, there can be nothing done il % 1 
that and the fœtus are excluded; after this the wo - 
to be very carefully cleanſed, as in abortions. a 
times, when the caſe is obvious, that there js * ” 
without any foetus, the common forcing medicine ge 
to be given for ſeveral days every month, about th, 2 
of the periodic returns of the menſes ; and if owes 
not bring it away, recourſe is to be had to the h; 12 
the midwife. ne of 
We find a very ſingular inſtance in Kerkring, of a 
in which a child was incloſed. The whole was de 15 ue 
a falſe conception, and might have been ſacrificed 
ſuch, had not ſome perſon preſent obſerved * * 
ſtir within it, and, on the opening it, taken out ch 
living child. b 
Mol. E, Mor xs, a maſſive work formed of large ſtones 
laid in the ſea by means of coffer-dams, extended eithe 
in a right line, or an arch of a Circle, before a bog 
which it ſerves to cloſe ; to defend the veſſels in it = 
the impetuoſity of the waves, and to prevent the "ye 
of ſhips without leave. FO 
Thus we ſay the mee of the harbour of Meſſina, &c. 
Mort is ſometimes alfo uſed to ſignify the harbour itſelf 
More, Mors, among the Romans, was alſo uſ-4 for 4 
kind of mauſoleum, built in manner of a round tower 
on a ſquare baſe, inſulate, encompaſſed with colamns 
and covered with a dome. l 
The mole of the emperor Adrian, now the caſtle cf 8t. 
Angelo, was the greateſt, and moſt ſtately, of all the 
moles. It was crowned with a brazen pine-apple, wherein 
was a golden urn containing the aſhes of the emperor. 
Mol cricket, gryllotalpa, in Zoology. See Mile CRickkr. 
Mol Vs. "theſe little hillocks of carth are a very great 
prejudice to the paſture- lands, not only in waſling ſo 
much of the land as they cover, but in hindering the 
ſcythe in mowing. In the weſt of England they uſe a 
peculiar inſtrument for the breaking up of theie ; it is 
a flat board, very thick, and of about eight inches in 
diameter, into which there is faltened a perpendicular 
handle of three or four feet long. It has four broad and 
ſharp iron teeth at the front, which readily cut through 
the hill, and ſpread the earth it conſiſts of ; and behind 
there 1s a large knob, proper for breaking the clods with, 
if there are any. Some uſe a ſpade, or other common 
inſtrument, in the place of this, but not ſo well. There 
is, however, a much better inſtrument even than this, 
for deſtroying theſe hills, where they are in very great 
numbers. This is a kind of horſe- machine; it has atharp 
iron about three feet over, and with a ſtrong back. It 
is about four or five inches broad, and has two long 
handles for a horſe to be harnaſſed to, and a croſs bar of 
iron to ſtrengthen it at the bottom of the handles, rcach- 
ing from the one handle to the other. The middle of 
this croſs bar is furniſhed with one, two, or more, ſharp 
pieces of iron, like ſmall plough-ſhares, to cut the ms 
hills into two, three, or more parts. The iron behind 
is of a ſemicircular figure. A ſingle horſe is harneiled 
to this machine, and a boy muſt be employed to drive it, 
and a man to hold and guide it; the ſharp irons or ſhares 
are the firſt things that meet the hill, they run through 
it, break its texture, and cut it into ſeveral parts, aud 
the circular iron following immediately behind them, cuts 
up the whole by the roots, and leaves the land level. 
This inſtrument will deſtroy as many mole-bills in one 
day as a common labourer can in eight, and would be 
of very great advantage to the kingdom, if brought tg 
general uſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 331- L 
It is to be obſerved, that this leaving a naked ſpace n. 
the place of every hill, it will be neceſfary to go ock 
the land, and ſow them with hay ſeed, otherw!1s rele 
ſports will want the produce of graſs the firit years. The 
farmers in ſome parts of England are not willing to den 
ſtroy the ½˙ν- hill, but let them ſtand from year tc you's 
ſuppoſing that they ger ſome ground by them; but the 
advantage by this means is ſo little that it does not balance 
the unſightlineſs and damage to the mowing. oo 
MOLECULE, Moi.tcur a, in Phy/ics, a little mals 0 
portion of any body. 
The air, by reſpiration, inſinuating itſe 
and arteries, endeavours by its claſtic p 
and break the mzlecules of the blood, whic 
reſiſt ſuch diviſion. | , 1 88 
MOLES carnea, in Anatomy, a name given by Veſalus 1 ] 
others, to a muſcle, called by Wiuflow, An, 
others, the COMPI.EXUS. Opigelius calls it the © 
moles trigemins adjuntla. «ven bf 
Mol Es carnea labia formans, in Anatomy, à name Fo 7c arih 
Fallopius to the muſcle called by Albinus 979/64 
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MOLESTANDO. ah moleſtands. MOLINE, 
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LINE, in Heraldry. A Croſs MOLINE' is that which 
Mo and both ways at all its extremities, though not 
2 2 or ſharp as * ſaid to be anchored. 
fo Uoton the points are all cut off, which makes it 
a ſifferent from the croſs anchored. 
INI 8. in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, a ſeò in the Romiſh 
wor ho follow the doctrine and ſentiments of the 
* Molina, relating to ſulficient and eſficacious grace. 
1 = Molina, after whoſe name this ſect was called, 
part Spaniſh Jeſuit, and profeſſor of divinity in the 
verſity of Ebora, in Portugal; in the year 1488, he 
3 iſhed a book, to ſhew that the operations of divine 
e were entirely conſiſtent with the freedom of hu- 
| * will; and he introduced a new kind ot hypotheſis 
to remove the difhculties attending the doctrines of pre- 
deſtination and liberty, and to reconcile the jarring opi- 
nions of Auguſtinians, L homiſts. Semi-Pelagians, and 
other contentious di. ines. Molina affirmed, that the 
decree of predeſlination to eternal glory was founded 
voon 2 pre+ious knowledge and conſideration of the me- 
EM of the elect 3 that the grace, from whoſe operation 
theſe merits are derived, 1s not eilicacious by its own in- 
trinſic power only, but alſo by the conſent of our own 
will, and becauſe it is adminiſtered in thoſe circumitances, 
in which the Deity, by that bran h of his knowledge, 
which is called /crentia med!a, loretees that it will be 
efficacious. Che kind of preſe enge, denominated in the 
ſchools ſcientia med a, is that forcknowicd,c of f uture con- 
tingents, that ariſes from an acquaintance with the na- 
ture and faculties of rational beings, o the circumſtances 
in which they ſhall be placed, of the objects that shall 
be preſented to them, and of the influence which theſe 
circumitances and objects mult have on their actions. 
The great antagoniits of the Moliniſis are the JaNSEN- 


STS. 

MOLINOSISTS, a ſect among the Romaniſts, who adhere 
to the docktine of Molinos. Theſe are the fame with 
what are otherwiſe calle! QU1eTISTS. 

MOLLE, in Botany. See Iudian MasT1C. f 

Mor Lr, in Ichthyography, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of 
whiting, common in the Mediterranean, and in the mar- 
kets of Kome, Venice, &c. and called by authors the 
abl 'us omnium minimus, and the merlangus. It is the 
. of all the aſellus kind, ſeldom exceeding four 
inches in length; it has a beard like the cod, hanging 
from the angle of its lower jaw; and has on each fide 
nine ſpots on its noſe and gills; the back is of a pale 
brown, the beily white, and it has extremely ſmall and 
foft ſcales The fleſh is very delicate. 

Mol. Le, in the Ancient Mu/c, a name given to a ſpecies 
of the DIATONIC; and aifo to a ipecies of the CHRO- 
MATIC 
The Greeks cal! it wanaxcy, and uſed the term in oppo- 


fition to inte. ovrru'y. As the latter was formed by 


increaſing tne tenfon of the chord, and thereby making 
it approach neare: tothe higheſt extreme of the tetrachord, 
fo the olle was formed dy remiſhon or relaxation. Hence 
the div:ſho1 of the diatonic into molle, uzaaxor, and inten- 
6 277012y, Atiſtoxenur, p. 50, 51. edit. Meibom. See 

ENus. 

MOLLE C. See MorLEr. 

MOLLIS pertio. See PoRT 10. 

MOLLUGO, African chick-weed, in Botany, a genus of 
the triandria trigynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the 
empilement ot the flower is compoſed of five oblong 
ſmall leaves, coloured on their inſides and permanent; 
the lower has five oval petals ſhorter than the empale- 
ment; and three briltly ſtamina, which ſtand near the 
ſtyle, terminated by fingle ſummits; it has an oval ger- 
men, having three furrows, ſupporting three very ſhort 
ſtyles: the germen becomes an ova} capſule with three 
cells, filled with ſmall kidney-ſhaped feeds. There are 
ſeveral fpecies, few of which are admitted into gacdens. 
Miller reckons two, and Linnzus five ſpecics. 

This plant is ſaid to have an aperitive virtue. 
MULLUSCA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is the denomina— 

tion of the ſecond genus of vermes or worms. Thele are 

hmpie naked animals, not included in a ſhell, but fur- 
niſbed with limbs, and comprehend eighteen ſubordinate 

A5. and one hundred and ten ſpecies. 

8 oh in on TINGS a man je to do ſer- 
irs 2, $18 applied to the ſervants in a monaſtery. 
MUMUTIN, or MOLMUTIAN laws, the e Dun: 

8 olmutius XVI. king of the Britons, who is ſaid 

„bare begun his reign four hundred and forty years 
fore the Incarnation. 
Was the firſt who publiſhed any laws in this land; and 


x continued famous therein till the time of William 
101 onqueror, 
_ an affected term uſed by (ome chemical wri- 


to expreſs a leaden pot, through which mercury is 
made to paſs in the ſire, FEY ; 4 
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Motocr, in Antiquity, the name of the Phœnician god, 


See DR mon. 


MOLOCHITES, in Natural Hiſtery See MaLacniTes, 
MOLOPS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to expreſs 


the purple ſpots which appear upon the ſkin in malis- 
nant fevers. 


MOLOSSES, Mor assts, or Vt. ass's, that groſs, yet 


fluid matter remaining of ſugar, after refining, and which 
no boiling will bring to a conhiſtence more ſoli than 
that of ſyrup; hence alſo called ſyrup of 8U Gan. 
Properly, moloſſes are only the the ſeuiment of one kind 
of ſugar calied c/ypre, or brown ſugar, which is the re- 
fuſe of other ſugars not wo be whitened, or reduced into 
loaves. 

Molo ſes are mu h uſed in Holland among poor people, 
for the preparation of tobacco, and alſo inſtead ol ſugar, 
There is a k.119 of BRANDY or fpirit made of moleſſes ; 
but by ſome held exceedingly unwholcſome. 


MoLossts, artificial, There has been tound a method of 


making moloſſes from apples, without the addition of ſu- 
gar. Ihe apple that ſucceeds beſt in this operation is a 
iummer-{weeting of a middle ſize, pleaſant to the taſte, 
and fo full of juice, that ſeven buſhels will yield a barrel 
of cyder. 

The manner of making it is this: the apples are to be 
ground and preſſed, then the juice is to be boiled in a 
large copper, till three quarters of it be evaporated : this 
will be done with a moderate fire in about fix hours, with 
the quantity of juice above mentioned; by this time it 
will be of the conliſtence and taſte as well as of the colour 
of moloſſes. 

This new mo/ofſes ſerves to all the purpoſes of the common 
kind, and is of great uſe in preſerving cyder. Two quarts 
of it, put into a barrel of racked cyder, will preſerve it, 
and give it an agreeable colour. 

The invention of this kind of mo/ofſts was owing to Mr. 
Chandler, of Woodſtock, in New England, who livin 
at a diſtance from the fea, and where the common moleſſes 
was very dear and ſcarce, provided this for the ſupply of 
his own family, and ſoon made the practice general 
among the people of the neizhbourhoud. It is to be ob- 
ſerved. that this ſort of apple, the ſweeting, is of great 
uſe in making cyder, one of the very beſt kinds we know 
being made of it. The people in New England alſo feed 
thei! bogs with the fallings of their orchards of theſe ap- 
ples; and the conſequence of this is, that their pork is 
the fineſt in the world. Phil. Tranſ. NV 74, p 240. 


M Losses ſpirit; a very clean and pure ſpiri:, much uſed 


in England, and made from molz//es or common treacle 
diſſolved in water, and fermented in the ſame manner as 
malt or the common malt-ſpiric. If ſome particular art 
is not uled in the making this, it will not prove fo vinous 
as the malt-ſpirit, but more flat and lets pungent and 
acid, though otherwiſe much cleaner taſted, as 1ts eſſen- 
tial oil is of a lefs nauſeous flavour. Whence if good freſh 
wine leys, abounding in tartar, be duly ſetmented in the 
ſolution made thin tor that purpoſe, the ſpirit will by that 
means become much more vinous and britk, and approach 
more to the nature of the foreign ſpirits. 

After the ficſt diſtilling of mo/ofes ſpirits from the waſh 
into low wines, it is to be rectified, and in the lueceed- 


ing reCtifications proper additions are to be made. Alka- 


line ſalts, ſo common in the reCtifying the malt ſpirits, 
muſt be avoided in this cafe, as not at all ſuiting this 
ſpirit, and the neutral ones only muſt be uſed, ſuch as 
ſandiver, common decrepuated falt, ſal enixum Paracelfſi, 
and the like; but upon the whole nothing ſo conſiderable 
is to be expected from theſe ſalts, as from a careful 
rect iſication in balneo mariæ, without any other admix- 
ture; by this alone repeated two or three times with freſh 
water each time, the ſpirit will at once be made fit for 
the niceſt uſes. 
Where the me/ses ſpirit is brought to the common prooi- 
ſtrength, if it be found not to have enough of the vinolity 
in it, it will be very proper to add to it ſome good ſpiti— 
tus nitri dulcis; and if the ſpicit be clean worked, it may 
by this addition alone be made to paſs on ordinary judg- 
ments for French brandy. 
Whennewly diſtilled, this ſpirit, like all others, is colour- 
leſs, and limpid as water; but our diſtillers always give 
it the ſame loit of yellow tinge, which the foreign ſpirits 
are found to obtain from the caſks they are ſent over in. 
They have many ways of giving this colour extempote; 
but the two molt in uſe ate, either by an extract of oax- 
wood, or by burnt ſugar. 
Moleſſes ſpirit coming dearer than that of malt, it is fre- 
quently met with baſely adulterated with a mixture of 
that ſpirit, and indeed ſeldom is to be bought without 
ſome dath of it. Many have a way of mixing malt in 
the fermenting liquor, by this the yield of the whole is 
greatly increaſed, and the maker may aſſure the buyer 
that the ſpirit is pure as it ran from the worm. 
England 
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Fugland is he principal place where this ſpirit is made at 
this time : it was at one time prepared in great quantities 
in France, eſpecially on the river Loire; but it is now 
forbid there, under a ſevere penalty. In Holland alſo 
they have it not, on account of the high duty laid upon 
treacle in favour of their own ſugar-bakers. 
We meet with very little of es ſpirit reduced to the 
ſtrength of alcohol or ſpirit of wine, though, when reCti- 
fied to this ſtate in a proper manner it is very little infe- 
rior to the real alcohol of wine, the name of which is 
ſo well known among us, though the thing itſelf is per- 
haps never ſeen here. All that we call ſpirit of wine 
being no other than malt ſpirit reduced to an imperfect 
alcohol, or a ſpitit almoſt totally inflammable. 
Great quantities of meloſſes ſpirit are uſed in the adulte- 
rating of brandy, rum, and arrack ; and great quantities 
are uſed alone in the making cherry-brandy and other 
drams by infuſion, in all which many prefer it even to 
the foreign ſpitits. 
In molt of the nice caſes in our compound diſtillery, the 
moloſes ſpirit ſupphes the place of a pure and clean malt- 
ſpirit, which we have not yet the way of producing in 
the large way to advantage. Our cinnamon, citron, and 
other fine cordial- waters, are made with it; for the malt 
ſpirit would give theſe a very diſagreeable flavour. 
There is alſo another uſe to which this ſpirit ſerves ex- 
tremely well, and which even a foreign ſpirit that has 
any remarkable flavour will not do ſo well in; this is the 
making the extemporaneous wine, which ſome people are 
fo fond of. See Extemporancous WINE. 
It gives a yellow ſtain to the hands, or other ſubſtances 
dipped into it; and may therefore be of uſe in dying. It 
is poſlible alſo, that the vinegar-makers may find uſe for 
it in their way; but the moſt advantageous of all its uſes 
is to the diſtiller himſel!, a quantity ot it added to new 
treacle intended for fermentation will be of great uſe in 
the proceſs, and increaſe very conſiderably the quantity 
of ſpirit; but the proportion in regard to the new matter 
muſt not be too great. Shaw's Efliy on Diſtillery. 

MOLOSSUS, in the Greet and Latin Pzetry, a foot con- 
fiſting of three long ſyllables. As audiri, cantabant, vir- 
futems 
It takes it name either from a dance in uſe among the 
people called MHalaſſi, or Epirote; or from the temple of 
Jupiter Moloſſus, where odes were ſung, in which this 
foot had a great ſhare; or elſe becauſe the march of the 
Moloſſi, when they went to the combat, was compoſed 
of theſe feet, or had the cadence thereof, The ſame foot 
was alſo called among the ancients, /ertumnus, exten/rpes, 
hippins, & canius. Dion. iii. p. 475. 

MOLTA, or Mol TURA, a duty or toll paid by vaſſals to 
the lord ſor grinding their corn at his mill. 

MOLTEN grea/e, in the Manege. See GRE ass. 

 MOLTING, or MovL TixG, the falling off or change of 

hair, feathers, ſkins, horns, or other parts of animals, 

happening in ſome annually, in others only at certain 

ſtages of their life. 

The generality of beaſts malt in the ſpring. 


The melting of a hawk is called mewing. * 


"Che me/t:ng of a deer is the quitting of his horns in Fe- 
bruary or March. 

The molting of a ſerpent is the putting off his ſkin. See 
Exvuviz. 

MOLUCCA an, moluccella, in Botany, a genus of the 
didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
the flower has a large permanent empalement of one 
leaf, which is deeply indented at the brim, where it 
ſpreads open; the flower is of the lip kind, with a ſhort 
tube; the upper lip is erect, concave.and entire; the 
under lip trifid, the middle ſegment longer than the other; 
it has four ſtamina, ſituated under the upper lip, two of 
which are ſhorter than the other; and a germen with 
four parts, which turn to four angular convex ſeeds, ſit- 
ting in the empalement. Linnæus reckons three and 
Miller two ſpecies; the one a native of the Molucca 
iſlands, from whence it derives its name; the other 
grows in Syria. 

This plant is a vulnerary, and very good in a phthiſis, 
being uſed as a tea; no plant is a better lithontriptic. It 
has the virtues of balm, but ſmells ſomewhat ſtronger. 

MoLucca bean. Sce BEAN. 

Morucca nuts. See GUILANDINA and BEAN. 

MOLU TA arma. Sce ARMA. 

MOLY. The name of this plant is rendered famous by 
Homer, and has been on this occaſion much inquired 
into as to its true ſenſe, by the botaniſts of almoſt all 
times. The old interpreters of Homer all explain this 
word by the wild rue; and the only reaſon for this is, 


that at ſome time, probably long after the days of Homer, 


the people of Cappadocia called the wild rue mely. But 
this plant is wholly different from the moly of Homer, 


which Theophraſt us athirms grew in his time in Arcadia, 


4 


in great plenty, and had a round bulboys root Ie 

onion, and long and grafly leaves like the |, a * 

the whole, the mzly of Had ſeems to have na l. On 

cies of allium or GaRL 1c. en a ſpe. 

MOLVYBDAVNA, leadwort, in Botany, a name ojy 
ſome authors to the great toothwort, or Pa, er by 

Rondeletius, Sce ToorThwoRrT. "IE 

ws POOR is alſo a mineral ſubſtance, called Jt. 

MOLYBDIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 

cryſtals. The word is derived from the Grant 

lead; and exprefles cryſtals altered in their f ede 
ticles of that metal. The cryſtals of this — > op 

a cubic form, or compoſed ot 6x ſides, at right — 

like a die. Of this genus there are three * Fa, 

MOLYBDOMANTIA, Meaved Haie, in Antiquit 5 5 

cies of divination, by obſerving the motions, f 8 \ - 
of melted lead. | he og 

MOLYZA, waxta, a word uſed by the Greek phyſici 
to expreſs a head of garlic. OO 

MOMENT, in Time, the moſt minute and indiviſible art 

of duration; or what we otherwiſe call an inſtant 4 

A moment ought not to be conceived as the leaſt part bf 

time, but as a termination or limit of time. Maclaurir' 

Fluxions, vol. i. p. 245. oY 

Monts, in the new doQtrine of infinites, denote the in- 
finitely ſmall parts of quantity. 

Moments are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call iy. 
finite/imals, and differences; being the momentary incre. 
ments or decrements of quantity, conſidered as in a con. 
tinual flux. 

Moments are the generative principles of magnitude: the 
have no determined magnitude of their own ; but ry, 
only inceptive therof. 

Henee, as it is the ſame thing, if, in lieu of theſe momen;; 
the velocities of their increaſes and decreaſes be made uſe 
of, or the finite quantities proportionable to ſuch veloci- 
ties; the method of proceeding, which conſiders the mo- 
tons, changes, or fluxions of quantities, is denominated, 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, the method of fluxions. 
Leibnitz, and moſt foreigners, conſidering theſe infinitely 
ſmall parts, or infiniteſimals, as the differences of two 
quantities; and thereby endeavouring tc find the diffe- 
rences of quantities, i. e. ſome moments, or quantities 
infinitely ſmall, which, being taken an infinite number 
of times, ſhall equal given quantities; call theſe mme 
differences; and the method of procedure, the diferentia/ 
calculus. See CALCULUS differentialis. 

Moment, MomENTUM, in Afechanirs, is the ſame with 
1 or the quantity of motion in a moving body. 
See LVORCE. 

MomEeNTUM is ſometimes alſo uſed ſimply for the motion 
itſelf. Moment is frequently defined by the vis in/ta, 
5 the power by which moving bodies continually chang? 
place. ; 

In comparing the motions of bodies, the ratio of their 
momenta is always compounded of the quantity of matter, 
and the celerity of the moving body; fo that the nz! 
of any ſuch body may be conlidered as a rectangle und.r 
the quantity of matter, and the celerity. 

And ſince it is certain, that all equal reQangles hare 
their ſides reciprgcally proportionable; therefore, if the 
moments of any moving bodies be equal, the quantity of 
matter in one to that of the other, will be reciprocal 
as the celerity of the latter to the celerity of the torme!; 
and, on the contrary, if the quantities of matter be red. 
procally proportionable to the celerities, the moments 0 
quantities in each will be equal. 

The moment, allo, of any moving body may be confidere! 
as the aggregate or ſum of all the moments of the halts“ 
that body ; and therefore where the magnitudes and num- 
ber of particles are the ſame, and where they are mored 
with the ſame celerity, there will be the ſame mann 0 
the wholes. 

MOMENTARY mztion. See QUANTITY- 3 

MOMISCUS, a word uſed by ſome as a name of the C, 
molares, and by others only as a name ot that pant V 
thoſe teeth which is near the gums. | 

MOMORDICA, in Botany. See Male Bal $4M e 

MomoRDICA, /linking. See H{hite BRYONY. 

MOMOT, the name of a bird deſcribed by Ni 
and ſaid to be an inhabitant of the hot counties) 
of the ſize of a pigeon; its beak is black and croo- 
three ſingers breadth long, and ſerrated at the edges!“ 

; 7 b . . n: the 
head is blue like the peacock's, and its fect brown} * x 

reſt of the body is of a pleaſant green. But 3 

moſt ſingular in this bird, is, that it has in its jy 0 

feather much longer than the reſt, which 1s nano 10 

great way, and is feathered only at the end. | wy 

as 00 wv 


erembetg⸗ 
t 


oked, 


circumſtance Mr. Ray judges wholly lac, "ther 
have ſingle feathers in their tails, but all that 2 
grow 1n pairs. MIX. 


NTHUS, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to 
tes, or cinedus, a ſh approaching tot ie turdus 
hut differing, in that its back-fin is prickly all 
Kio) whereas the fore-part only is ſo in the turdus. 
(CHELLE, in /chthyology, a name given by ſometo 
ah called, by the oldeſt Greek writers, the chens, 
- b the later ones, as alſo by the Latin authors on 
* ſubjects, chromis. It is properly a ſpecies of the 
_ 2 is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from the others, 
22 length of the ſecond ray of the belly-fins. 
10 Ab. See LEIBNITZIAN philoſophy. 
\ONADELPHIA, in Botany, the ſixteenth claſs of plants, 
* ſe ſtamina, or male parts, on account of their fila- 
2 running in among one another, are all formed into 
— See FKUCTIFICATION, and Tab. I. Botany, 
12 — is ſormed of the Greek wovog, Angle, and ad- 
brotherhood, or community: theſe coalitions of the 
n in flowers being underſtood in botany by that 


This claſs includes five orders, viz. 1. Pentandria, com- 
hending ſuch plants as have five ſtamina, of which or- 
der there are four — ; waltheria, lerchea, hermannia, 
and melochia. 2. Decandria, whoſe plants have ten ſta- 
mina; of this order there are three genera, viz. conna- 
rus, hugonia, and geranium. 3. Endecandria, with eleven 
ſtamina, of which order there is only one genus, viz. 
brownaa. 4. Dodecandria, with twelve ſtamina, con- 
taining one genus, viz. pentapetes. 5. Polyandria, with 
many ſtamina, including ſeventeen genera, viz. bombarx, 
fda, adam ſonia, althea, alcea, malva, lavatera, malope, 
rena, geHpium, hibifcus, Aewartta, camellia, moriſonia, 
mcſua, malachr a, and gerdonia. See Tab. V. Botany, 
5 16. 
105 is an extremely natural claſs, and there is not one 
plant uſually allowed to belong to the reſt of this kind, 
that this character ſeparates, nor one of any other kind 
that it brings in among them. Tournefort has been 
guilty of a very great error, in regard to the flowers of 
the plants of this claſs ; he ſays that they are monopeta- 
lous, and only divided into five ſegments; but a ſtrict 
obſervation will ſhew, that they really conſiſt each of five 
ſeparate petals, which only are joined at the baſe by cer- 
tain filaments, which together make one body. Hence 
it follows, that they are ſtrictly and truly pentapetalous, 
though they fall off together, not ſeparately, on ſhaking 
the plant. 
Though authors in general have 5 this claſs of plants 
together, they have been much divided in their opmions, 
as to the characters or parts of them, by which they 
ſhould divide them into genera. Some have had re- 
courſe, on this occaſion, to the ſeed-veſſel ; others, find- 
ing that inſufficient, have conſulted the leaves. Linnzus 
uſes the cup of the flower on this occaſion, which is a 
very eſſential part in this claſs of plants, and ſufficiently 
different in the different genera. 
It is obſerved, that all the plants of this claſs are mucila- 
ginou e mollient, and have great virtues as diuretics, 
& c. The common marthmallow deſervedly ſtands at the 
head of theſe, and is common in the preſcriptions of the 
phyiicians on theſe occaſions, as well as in many of the 
— compoſitions, as the ſyrup of marſhmallows and the 
ke. 

MONANDRIA, in Botany, the firſt claſs of plants which 
hare hermaphrodite flowers, with only one ſtamen each. 
The word is formed of the Greek Aeg, /ing/e, and ame, 
male. Sce Tab. I. of Botany, Claſs 1. and FRUCTIF1- 
CATION. 

The orders belonging to this claſs are two, viz. 1. Mo- 
7a, comprehending ſuch plants as have only one 
Kyle, of which there are eleven genera, diltinguithed into 
trilocular, with the pericarpium divided into three lo- 
culaments; as the canna, amomum, Cco/ius, alpinia, ma- 
Tania, earama, kempferia, and thalia; and monoſper- 
mous, or thvte with a fingle ſeed, as the boerhaavia, /a- 
livornia, and /ippurts. 2. Digyma, with two ſtyles, of 
w ich order there are four genera, viz. corifpermum, 
eallitriche, blitum, and cinna. See Tab. III. Botany, 


{aſs 1. 
MONARCHICI, in Church Hiſtory, heretics towards the 


end of the ſecond century, who allowed but one perſon 
m the Godhead, and maintained that the Father, the 
creator of all things, had united himſelf to the human 
ag of Chriſt ; whence they were called Monarchians ; 
95 wo 33 that the father was crucified : on 
+ count they were denominated Patropaſ/ians. 
"ONARCHY, worzpxia, a large ſtate governed by one; 
: ate where the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands 
0! 2 ſingle perſon. 
ena, comes from the Greek uoapxm, one who go- 
—. 3 formed of Heros, ſolus, and apxn, imperium, 


the three form : 
f ö s of government, viz. DEMOCRACY, 
Vol. III. No 230. 8⁰ » 
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ARISTOCRACY, and mararchy, the laſt is the moſt pow 
erful, all the fnews of goverament being knit together, 
and united in the hand of the prince; but then — 15 
imminent danger of his employing that ſtrength to im— 
8 or oppreſſive purpoſes, As a democracy is the 
eſt calculated to direct the end of a law, and an arifto- 
cracy to invent the means by which that end ſhall be ob- 
tained, a monarchy is moſt fit for carrying thoſe means 
into execution. 
The moſt ancient monarchy was that of the Aſſyrians, 
which was founded ſoon after the deluge. We uſually 
reckon four grand or univerſal monarchies; the Aſſyrian, 
Perſian, Grecian, and Roman: though St. Auguſtine 
makes them but two, viz. thoſe of Babylon and Rome. 
Belus is placed at the head of the ſeries of Aſſyrian kings 
who reigned at Babylon, and is by profane authors 
eſteemed the founder of it, and by ſome the ſame whom 
the ſcriptures call Nimrod. The principal Aſſyrian kings 
after Belus were Ninus, who built Nane and re- 
moved the ſeat of empire to it; Semiramis, who, diſ- 
guiſing her ſex, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom inſtead 
of her ſon, and was killed and ſucceeded by her fon 
Ninyas ; and Sardanapalus, the laſt of the Aſſyrian mo- 
narchs, and more effeminate than a woman. After his 
death the Aſtyrian empire was ſplit into three ſeparate 
Kingdoms; viz. the Median, Aſſyrian, and Babylonian. 
The firſt king of the Median kingdom was Arbaces; and 
this kingdom laſted till the time of Aſtyages, who was 
ſubdued and diveſted of his kingdom by Cyrus. In the 
time of Cyrus there arſe a new and ſecond monarchy, 
called the Perſian; which ſtood upwards of to hun- 
dred years, from Cyrus, whoſe reign began A. M. 3468, 
to Darius Codomannus, who was conquered by Alex- 
ander, and the empire tranſlated to the Grecks A. M. 
3674. Phe firſt monarch was Cyrus, founder of the 
empire; the ſecond Cambyſes, the ton of Cyrus. 3. 
Smerdis. 4. Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpis, who reigned 
521 years before Chriſt. g. Xerxes, who reigned 485 
years before Chriſt. 6. Artaxerxes JLongimanus, who 
reigned 464 years beſore Chriſt. 7. Xerxes the ſecond. 
8. Ochus, or Darius, called Nothus, 424 years before 
Chriſt. 9. Artaxerxes Mncmon, 40s vears before Chriſt. 
10. Artaxerxes Ochus, 250 years before Chriit. 11. 
Arſes, 333 years beſore Chriit. 12. Darius Codoman- 
nus, 336 ycars before Chriſt, who was defeated by Alex- 
ander the Great, and deprived of his kingdom and life 
about 331 years before Chriſt : the dominion of Perſia 
after his death was tranflatcd to the Greeks. The third 
monarchy was the Grecian. As Alexander when he died 


did not declare who ſhould ſucceed him, there ſtarted 


up as many kings as there were commanders. At firſt 
they governed the provinces, that were divided among 
them, under the title of viceroys; but when the family 
of Alexander the Great was extinct, they rook upon them 
the name of kings. Hence, in procels of time, the whole 
empire of Alexander produced four diſtinct kingdoms ; 
viz. 1. The Macedonian, the kings of which, after Alex- 
ander, were Antipater, Caſſander, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
Seleucus Nicanor, Meleager, Antigonus Doſon, Philip, 
and Perſeus, under whom the Macedonian kingdom was 
reduced to the form of a Roman province. 2. 'The 
Aſiatic kingdom, which, upon the death of Alexander, 
fell to Antigonus, comprehending that country now 
called Natolia, together with ſome other regions beyond 
Mount Taurus. From this kingdom proceeded three 
lefler ones; viz. that of Pergamus, whoſe laſt king, At- 
talus, appointed the Roman people to be his heir; Pon- 
tus, reduced by the Romans into the form of a province, 
when they had ſubdued the laſt king, Mithridates. 3. 
The Syrian, of whoſe twenty-two kings the moſt cele- 
brated were Seleucus Nicanor, founder of the kingdom, 
Antiochus Deus, Antiochus the Great, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and Tigrancs, who was conquered by the Ro- 
mans under Pompey ; and Syria was reduced into the 
form of a Roman province. 4. 'The Egyptian, which 
was formed by the Greeks in Egypt, and flouriſhed near 
two hundred and forty years under twelve kings; the 

rincipal of whom were Ptolemy Lagus, its founder 

tolemy Philadelphus, ſounder of the ALEXANDRIAN 
library; and queen Cleopatra, who was overcome by Au- 
guſtus; in conſequence of which Egypt was added to the 
dominion of the Romans. The fourth menarchy was the 
Roman, which laſted two hundred and forty-four years, 
from the building of the city, until the time when the 
royal power was abrogated. The kings of Rome were 
Romulus its founder, Numa Pompilius, 'Tullus Hoſtilius, 


Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, Servius Tullius, and 


'Farquin the Proud, who was baniſhed, and with whom 
terminated the regal power. Holberg's Introd. to Univ. 
Hiſt. by Dr. Sharpe, p. 85, &c. 

There hems, in reality, no neceſſity to make the Medes, 


Perſians, and Greeks, ſucceed to the whole power of the 
Aſſyrians, to multiply the number of the monar cites 7 it 
6 B Was 
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was the ſame empire ſtill, and the ſeveral changes that | 


lappencd in it, did not conltitute different monarchies. 
Thus the Roman empire was ſucceſſively governed by 
princes of diſterent nations, yet without any new Monar- 
chy being formed thereby. Rome, therefore, may be ſaid 
to have immediately ſucceeded Babylon in the empire of 
the world. See EMPIRE. 
Of monarchies, ſome are ab/»/ute and deſpotic, where the 
will of the monarch is uncontrolable; as Denmark, &c. 
others are limited, where the prince's authority is re- 
{trained by laws, and part cf the ſupreme power lodged 
in other hands; as in England. Sec GOVERNMENT. 
Some monarchies, again, are hereditary, where the ſuc- 
ceiſion devolves immediately from father to fon ; and 
others are ele#ive, where, on the death of the monarch, 
bis ſucceſſor is appointed by election; as in Poland. 
According to Hobbes, monarchy, as well as ariſtocracy, 
derives all its authority from the people, who transfer all 
their right, v. gr. the ſupreme power, by a plurality of 
ſuffrages, &c. to ſome one perſon called a monarch; ſo 
that whatever the people could have done before this 
tranſlation, may be now rightfully done by him to whom 
the tranſlation is made. This done, the people are no 
longer to be looked upon as a body, but a diſlolved mul- 
titude z becauſe they were only one by virtue of the ſu- 
preme power, which they have now transferred to an- 
other. 
Nor can the monarch, according to this author, oblige 
himſelf by any covenants, to any perſon, for the authority 
he has received; becauſe he receives the power from the 
zeople, which, as ſoon as that is done, ceaſes to be a 
od: and the body cealing, the obligation to the body 
ccaſes of courſe. The people, therefore, are obliged to 
pay obedience to the monarch, by virtue of thoſe cove- 
nants, whereby they mutually oblige themſelves to what 
the people, as a body, enjoin to be done. 
He argues, farther, that as a monarch cannot be obliged 
by any covenants ; fo neither can he do any injury to his 
ſubjects z an injury being nothing elſe but a breach of 
covenant :; and where there is no covenant, there can be 
no breach of one, De Cive, c. 8. See HossisM. 


Fifth-MuxaRcny men, in the Hcclgſiaſticul Hiſtory of Eng- 


land, were a ſet of wrong-headed and turbulent enthu- 
ſialts who aroſe in the time of Cromwell, and who ex- 
pected Chriſt's ſudden appearance upon earth to eſtabliſh 
2 new kingdom and, acting in conſequence of this il- 
luſion, aimed at the ſubverſion of all human government. 
Burnet's Hiſt. of his Own Times, rol. 1. p. 67. 


MONARDA, Ofzwego-tea and American ficld bajil, in Bo- 


tary, a genus of the diandria monegy:ia claſs. Its cha- 
racters are theſe : the flower has a cylindrical empale- 
ment of one leaf, cut into five equal parts at the brim ; 
the flower has one petal, which is of the lip kind, and 
divided at the top into two lips; the upper lip 1s narrow, 
entire, and erect; the under lip broad, tritd, and re- 
flexed; it has two briſtly ſtamina, che length of the up- 
per lip; in the bottom of the tube is ſituated a four- 
pointed germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, involved with 
the ſtamina, and crowned by an acute biſid ſtigma; the 
germen turns to four naked feeds, incloſed in the em- 
palement. Linnzeus enumerates five, and Miller three, 
ſpecies, natives of North America. 


M:ONASTERII proviſer. See PROVISOR. 
MONASTERY, a convent, or houſe built for the reception 


of religious; whether it be ABBEY, PRIORY, NUNNERY, 
or the like. 


Movwasrzxy is only properly applied to the houſes of 


monks, mendicant friars, and nuns. The reſt are more 
properly called religieus houſes. 

For the origin of mona/tcries, ſee MonasTic and Mork. 
'The houles belonging to the ſeveral religious orders, 
which obtaincd in England and Wales, were cathedrals, 
coileges, abbies, priories, preceptories, commandrics, 
hoſpitals, frieries, hermitages, chantries, and free cha- 
pels. Theſe were under the direction and management 
of various ofhcers. The diſſolution of houles of this kind 
began lo carly as the year 1312, when the 'IEMPLARS 
were ſuppretſed 3 and in 1323 their lands, churches, ad- 
vowſons, and liberties, here in England, were given, by 
17 Ed. II. ſtat. 3. to the prior and brethren of the hoſ- 
pital of St. John at jerufalem, In the years 1390, 1437, 
1441, 1459, 1497, 1505, 1508, and 1515, fevcral other 
houles were diſſolved, and their revenues ſettled on dif- 
terent colleges in Oxford and Cambridge. Soon after 
the laſt period, cardinal Wolſey, by licence of the king 
and pope, obtained a difſolution of above thirty religious 
houſes, for the founding and endowing his colleges at 
Oxford and Ipſwich. About the fame time a bull was 


granted by the ſame pope to cardinal Wolſey, to ſuppreſs 


monaſteries, where there were not above fix monks, to the 
value of eight thouſand ducats a year, for endowing 


Windſor, aud King's College in Cambridge; and two 


M ON 


other bulls were granted to cardinals Wolſey and 0 
peius, where there were leſs than twelve monks, .. 
annex them to the greater monaſteries; and anoth en 
to the ſame cardinals to enquire about abbies, to * 
preſſed, in order to be made cathedrals, Althou wy 
thing appears to have been done in conſequence of * 
bulls, the motive which induced Wolſey, and man 4 
to ſuppreſs theſe houſes, was the delite of — Fa. 
learning ; and archbiſhop Cranmer engaged in it with 
view of carrying on the Reformation. There were wn b 
cauſes that concurred to bring on their ruin: man of 0 
religious were looſe and vicious; the monks wen wg 
rally thought to be, in their hearts, attached to the 5 
ſuptemacy; their revenues were not employed — 
to the intent of the donors; many cheats in image 
feigned miracles, and counterfeit relics, had been dif 
vered, which brought the monks into diſgrace; the 05. 
ſervant friars had oppoſed the king's divorce from ne . 
Catharine ; and theſe circumſtances operated, in * 
rence with the king's want of a ſupply, and the peo wi 
deſire to fave their money, to forward a motion 1 
liament, that in order to ſupport the king's ſtate 2 
ſupply his wants, all the religious houſes might ging 
ferred upon the crown, which were not able to ſpend 
above 200/. a year; and an act was paſled for that put. 
poſe, 27 Hen. VIII. c. 28. By this act about three hun. 
dred and eighty houſes were diſſolved, and a revenue of 
39 or 32,000/. a year came to the crown; beſides about 
100,000/. in plate and jewels. Ihe ſuppreſſion of theſs 
houſes occaſioned diſcontent, and at length an open te. 
bellion : when this was appeaſed, the king reſolved to 
ſuppreſs the reſt of the mona/teries, and appointed a new 
vititation ; which cauſed the greater abbies to be ſurren. 
dered apace; and it was enacted by 31 Hen. VIII. c. Iz. 
that all monaſteries, &c. which have been ſurrendered 
lince the fourth of February, in the twenty-ſeventh year 
of his majelty's reign, and which hereafter ſhall be ſur. 
rendered, ſhall be veſted in the king. The knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem were alſo ſuppreſſed by the 32 Hen, 
VIII. c. 23. The ſupp:eihon of theſe greater houſes by 
theſe two aCts, produced a revenue to the king of above 
100,000/. a year, beſides a large ſum in plate and jewels. 
"The laſt act of diſſolution in this king's reign was the 
act of 37 Hen. VIII. c. 4. for diſſolving colleges, free 
chapels, chantiies, &c. which act was farther enforced 
by 1 Ed. VI. c. 14. By this act were ſuppreſſed ninety 
colleges, a hundred and ten hoſpitals, and two thouſand 
three hundred and ſeventy-four chantries and free cha- 
ples. The number of houſes and places ſuppreſſed from 
firſt to laſt, ſo far as any calculations appear to bave been 
made, ſcems to be as follows: 


Of lefſer monaſteries, of which we have the wn 374 


luation - - - — — — 
Of greater monaſteries - - — 186 
Belonging to the Hoſpitallers - - - 48 
Colleges - - - - 90 
Hoſpitals — — — 110 
Chantries and free chapels - - 2374 
Total 3182 


Beſides the friars houſes, and thoſe ſuppreſſed by Wol- 

ſey, and many ſmall houſes, of which we have no pate 

ticular account. 

The ſum total of the clear yearly revenue of the ſeveral 

houſes at the time of their ditlolution, of which we have 

any account, ſcems to be as follows: ; 
Ss. d. 


Of the greater mona/teries - 104919 13 3 
Of all thoſe of the lefler en e 2070 1 l0 
of which we have the valuation 9 
Knights Hoſpitallers head houſe in 0 2385 12 8 
London - - - 1 : 
We have the valuation of only 28 0 
their houſes in the e 7 . 
Friars houſes, of which we have — 751 2 cf 


valuation - - - 
— 


Total 140784 19 3s 


If proper allowances are made for the lefler monaſit! th 
and houſes not included in this eſtimate, anc - * 
plate, &c. which came into the hands of the king x 
diſſolution, and for the value of money at that time, 
which was at leaſt ſix times as much as at preſent ; - 
alſo conſider that the eſtimate of the lands was gre? 
ſuppoſed to be much under the real worth, we mn 
clude their whole revenues to have been immenlc. 4 
It doth not appear that any computation at lain 
made of the number of perſons contained iu the reg 
houſes. 


Tobe 
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Thoſe of the leſſer monaſteries diſſolved by 27 | - MONET ARIUS, or Moneysse, a name which antiquaries 
Hen, VIII. were reckoned at about and medaliits give to thoſe who itruck the ancient coins, 
If we ſuppoſe the colleges and hoſpitals to have or monics. ; 
contained a proportionable number, theſe 5347 Many of the old Roman, Ste. coins have the name of the 
will make about PS - - monetarits, either written at length, or at Icalt the initial 
If we reckon the number in the greater monaſ-) letters of ic. Sce MevaL. WT, 
ur ies, according to the proportion of their re- MONEY „or Mor, moneta, a pizce of metal marked for 
venues, they will be about 35000; but as pro- | coin, with the arms of a prince, or ſtate, who make it 


bably they had largerallowances in proportion þ 3occo| circulate or pals, at a fixed rate, for things of different 


o their number than thoſe of the leiler mo- value; to facilitate the buſineſs of commerce. 

yalries, if we abate upon that account 5000, Paulus the lawyer defines money, a thing ſtamped with a 

they will then be - - - - public coin, and deriving its uſe and value from its im- 
One for each chantry and free chapel - 2374 | preſſion, rather than its ſubſtance. 


Mont. Boizard defines money, a piece of matter to which 


Total 47721 public authority has affixed a certain value and weight; 
Put as there were probably more than one perſon to o- to ſerve as a medium in commerce. N 


kciate in ſcveral of the free chapels, and there were other | Or, mung may be defined an univerſal medium, or com- | 
houſes which are not included within this calculation, mon ſtandard, by compariſon with which the value of all 
perhaps they may be computed in one general eſtimate at merchandize may be alcertained 3 or, it is a ſign, which 
about go, co. As there were penſions paid to almoſt all | repreſents the reſpective values of all commodities. Me- 
thoſe of the greater mona/feries, the king did not imme-] tals are well calculated for this fign, becauſe they are 
diately come into the full enjoyment of their whole re- durable, and are capable of many ſubdiviſions; and a | 
venues : however, by means of what he did receive, he | precious metal is ſtill better calculated for this purpoſe, 1 
founded fix new biſhopricks, viz. thoſe of Weſtminſter | becaule it is the moſt portable. A metal is alſo the molt | | 
twhich was changed by queen Elizabeth into a deanry, proper for a common meaſure, becauſe it can eaſily be 
uith twelve prebends, and a ſchool), Peterborough, Cheſ- reduced to the ſame ſtandard in all nations; and every 
ter, Glouceſter, Brittol, and Oxford. And in eight other] particular nation fixes on it its own impreſſion, that the | 
lies he founded deanries and chapters, by converting the | weight and ſtandard, wherein conſiſts the intrinſic valuc, © | 
priots and monks into deans and prebendaties, viz. Can- may both be known by inſpection only. And as money 
teibury, W incheſter, Durham, Worceſter, Rocheſter, is the medium of commerce, it is the king's prerogative, | 
Norwich, Ley, and Carliſle, He founded alſo the col- | as the arbiter of domeſtic commerce, to give it authority, 
leges of Chriſt-church in Oxford, and Trinity in Cam- or make it current. It is evident, that, as the quantity 
bridge, and hniſhed King's college there. He likewiſe of precious metals increaſes, i. e. the more of them there 
founded proſeſſorſhips of divinity, law, phyſic, and of 15 extracted from the mine, this univerſal medium, or | 
the Hebrew and Greek tongues, in both the ſaid umver- common ſign, will fink in value, and become leſs pre- 
ſities. He gave the houſe of Grey Friars, and St Bar-] cious. Above a thouſand millions of bullicn are calcu- 
tholomew's hoſpital, to the city ot London; and a per- lated to have been imported into Europe from America 
perual penſion to the poor knights of Windſor, and laid within leſs than three centuries z and the quantity is daily 
out great ſums in building and fortifying many ports in increaſing. The conſequence is, that more money mult 
the channel. It is obſervable, upon the whole, that the be given now for the ſame commodity than was given a 
dillolution of theſe houſes was an act, not of the church, hundred years ago. And if any accident was to diminiſh 
but of the ſtate ; in the period preceding the Reformation, the quantity of gold and ſilver, their value would pro- 
by a king and pacliament of the Roman catholic commu- | portionably riſe. 
nion, in all points except the king's ſupremacy z to which The ra of the invention of money is not eaſy to be ſettled, 
the pope himſelf, by his bulls and licences, had led the There is no room to doubt, but that, in the earlieſt ages, | 
way. See Tanner's Notitia Monaſticaz and for an ab- the ordinary way of traffic among men was, by trucking, | 
ſtract, Burn's Eccl. Law, art. Mauaſleries. or exchanging commodity for commodity. Thus, in 

MONASTIC, ſomething belonging to monks, or the monkiſh {| Homer, Claucus's golden armour was valued at one hun- | 
lite. drxred oxen; and Diomedes's armour at ten. 1 

The mc::a/7ic profeſſion is a kind of civil death, which in Burt in courſe of time it was found neceflary, in the way IH 

: 


— —— — — 


ail worldly matters has the ſame effect with the natural | of commutative juſtice, to have ſome common meaſure, 
death. or ſtandard, according to which all other things ſhould 
The council of Trent, &c. fix ſixteen years for the age | be eſtimated. This, as ſome gather from Joſephus, was 
a which a perſon may be admitted into the monaftical} ſirſt invented by Cain; though the firſt tidings we hear 
tate, of it are, in the time of Abraham, who paid four hun- 
dt. Antony is the perſon who, in the fourth century, firſt | dred ſhekels for a burying-place. 

mitted the monaſtic life; as St. Pachomius, in the ſame | Ihe Greeks refer the invention of money to Hermodice, 
century, is ſaid to have firſt ſet on foot the cœnobitie life, | wife of king Midas; and the Latins to Janus. Money 
i. c. regular communities of religious. being a common meaſure for reducing wares to a balance, 
In a thort time, the deſarts of Egypt became inhabited | it was called, by the Greeks, nemiſma; not from king 
wich a ſet of ſolitaries, who took upon them the mona/lic Numa, but from xemss, as being eſtabliſhed by law; by 
protellion. See ANACHORET, HERMIT, &c. St. Bafil | the Latins it was called peccunia; either becauſe the wealth 
carried the monkiſh humour into the Eaſt, where he com- of thoſe days conſiſted in their cattle z or, as Pliny will 
poſed a rule which afterwards obtained through a great have it, becauſe their ſirſt coin was ſtamped wick the 

art of the Well. figure of a cow: they alſo call it moneta, a monends, as 

In che eleventh century, the monaſtic diſcipline was grown Suidas obſerves 3 becauſe, when the Romans were in 
very remif., St. Odo firit began to retrieve it in the mo-] want of money, Juno admoniſhed them to ute juſtice, 
nattery of Cluny: that monaſtery, by the conditions of | and there ſhould be no want of meney : the etfect where- 
itz erection, was put under the immediate protection of of when they had founa, ſhe was ſurnamed Juno net, 
the holy ſce; with a prohibition to all powers, both fe- and money was coined in her temple. In procels of tune, 


ts - 5 A m © . i 
= and ecclelialtical, to diſturb the monks in the pot- Money herſelf was made a goddeſs, and inſhrined by the 
ellion of their effects, or the election of their abbot. In name of Dea Pecunia, under the figure of a woman hold- 
vintue uereof, they pleaded an exemption from the jurif- | ing a balance in one hand, and a cornucopiz in the other. 
diction of the bif 


ö hop, and extended this privilege to all On the foot money now itands, it may be divided into real, 
the bouſcs dependent on Cluny. This made the firll or effeftive, and imaginary. 

congregation-of ſeveral houſes under one chief immedi- Mexx, real, includes all coins, or ſpecies, of gold, ſilver, 
ately ſubject to the pope, ſo as to conſtitute one body, or, copper, and the like; which have courle in commerce, 
as they now call it, one religious err. Till then, each | and do really exiſt. Such arc guineas, crowns, f1/toles, 


. Was independent, and fubject to the biſhop, | Pieces of eight, ducats, Kc. which ſee under their proper 
WN 7. 1 n | heads; as allo under COIN. : 8 
MOND 2 eee See Jamaica PLUM. | Rea! money, civilians obſerve, has three eſſential qualities; 
MON DAY 5 } af UND. | Viz. matter, form, and weryhbt or value. For matter cop 
MONEDUL, 1 gh, Sce PL ovan. per is that thought to have been firſt comed ; aiterwards, 
MONEMERION, Ornithology.” Sec ACKDAW. hilverz and, laitly, gold, as being the moſt bcautitul, 

a thaw, Second Koyueeior, among the ancient Romans, | fcarce, cleanly, divitible, and pure, of all metals. 

ee boy . ing to lome, wherein none but tame bealts | The degrees ot goodneſs are expreſſed in gold by carats, 

——— N to View. g and in ſilver by penny-weights, &c. for there are ſeveral 
MOV, have it to be a ſhew of one day's continuance, | - reaſons for not coining them pure, and without alloy. See 


MON FA Sce Pus. ColNAGE. 

oo NUN, MoxETAGE, or MINTAGE, the right Among the ancient Britons, iron rings, or, as ſome ſay, 
MON ET 5e 0 COINING Money. | iron plates, or tin plates and rings, were uſed for none). 
> triumviri. Sec TRIUAVIERI. Among the Lacedæmonians, iron bars, quenched with 
| vinegar, 


8 
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vinegar, intended that they might not ſerve for any other 
uſe. Seneca obſerves, that there was anciently ſtamped 
money of leather, corium forma publica apr) and the 
ſame thing was put in practice by Frederic II. at the ſiege 
of Milan; to ſay nothing of an old tradition among our- 
ſelves, that, in the contuſed times of the barons wars, 
the like was done in England. In 1360, king John of 
France, who agreed to pay our Edward III. for the ran- 
ſom of his perſon three millions of gold crowns, was re- 
duced to the neceſſity of paying for the neceſſaries of his 
houſhold in leather moncy, in the middle whereof there 
was a little nail of ſilver. The Hollanders, we know, 
coined great quantities of palteboard in the year 1574 
Numa I 

does it appear, that the Romans were much acquainted 
with the art of ſtriking money in metal, during the time 
of their kings. There is reaſon to believe, that both 
gold and filver money were very early in uſe in Egypt and 
Aſia, and thence ſoon afterwards introduced into Car- 
thage and Greece. From Greece it was brought to Rome, 
and thence gradually weſtward into all the Roman pro- 
vinces. The firſt ſilver money coined by the Romans was 
in the year of Rome 484, and their firſt gold money in 


46. 
With regard to the materials of Engliſh money, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke lays it down, that the money of England muſt 
cither be of gold or ſilver; and none other was ever iſ- 
ſued by the royal authority till 1672, when copper far- 
things and halſ-pence were coined by king Charles the 
Second, and ordered by proclamation to be current in all 
payments, under the value of fixpence, and not other- 
wiſe. But this copper coin is not upon the ſame footing 
with the other in many reſpects, particularly with regard 
to the offence of counterfeiting it. 
As to the form of maney, it has been more various than 
the matter. Under this are comprehended the weight, 
figure, impreſſion, and value. 
For the impreſſion, the Jews, though they deteſted images, 
yet ſtamped on the one ſide of their ſhekel, the golden pot 
which had the manna; and on the other, Aaron's rod; 
the Dardans, two cocks fighting 3 Alexander, as is held 
by ſome, his horſe Bucephalus: though this may be 
doubted of, becaufe the horſe is found as frequently on 
the coins of ſeveral of the kings of Macedon, his prede- 
ceſlors, as his. The Athenians ſtamped their coins with 
an owl, or an ox; whence the proverb on bribed law- 
yers, bes in lingua; the people of /Egina with a tor- 
toiſe ; whence that other ſaying, Virtutem & ſapientium 
vincunt teſludines. For the Romans, the monetarii ſome- 
times impreſſed the images of men that had been emi- 
nent in their families, on their coins; but no living man's 
head was ever ſtamped on a Roman coin till after the fall 
of the commonwealth z after that time, they bore the 
emperor's head on one fide; and, from this time, the 
practice of ſtamping the prince's image on coins has ob- 
tained among all civilized nations, the Turks and other 
Mahometans excepted; who, in deteſtation of images, 
inſcribe only the prince's name, with the year of the 
tranſmigration of their prophet. 
As to the impreſſion of Britiſh money, the ſtamping there- 
of is the unqueſtionable prerogative of the crown ; for 
though divers bithops and monaſteries had formerly the 
privilege of coining money, yet, as Sir Matthew Hale ob- 
ſerves, this was uſually done by ſpecial grant from the 
king, or by preſcriprion, which ſuppoſes one; and, there- 
fore, was derived from, and not in derogation of, the 
royal prerogative. Beſides, they had only the profit of, 
the coinage, and not the power of inſtituting either the 
impreſſion or denomination z but had uſually the ſtamp 
ſcent them from the exchequer. The denomination, or 
the value for which the coin is to paſs current, is like- 
wiſe in the breaſt of the king; and if any unuſual pieces 
arc coined, that value muſt be aſcertained by proclama-- 
tion. In order to fix the value, the weight and the fine- 
gels of the metal are to be taken into conſideration to- 
Igether. When a given weight of gold or ſilver is of a 
© given ſineneſs, it is then of the true ſtandard, and called 
ſterling metal; and of this ſterling metal all the coin of 
the kingdom muſt be made, by 25 Edw. III. c. 13. fo 
that the king's prerogative ſeems not to extend to the do- 
baſing or enhancing the value of the coin, below or above 
the ſterling value; though Sir Matthew Hale appears to 
be of another opinion. Lhe king may alſo, by his pro- 
clamation, legitimate foreign coin, and make 1t current 
here; declaring at what value it ſhall be taken in pay- 
ments. But this, judge Blackſtone apprehends, ought 
to be by compariſon with the ſtandard of our own coin; 
otherwiſe the conſent of parliament will be neceſſary. 
There is now no legitimated money The king may alfo 
at any time decry, or cry down any coin of the kingdom, 
aud make it no longer current. 


ompilius made money of wood and leather; nor | 


MON 
As to the fizure of money, it is either round. 33 
land; multangular, or Beule as in Spelz < in Eng. 
in ſome parts of the Indies; or nearly global. Ov 
moſt of the reſt. Sad. 
After the arrival of the Romans in this iſland, 


al. 
hich 
that of 
lpace of 


a2 0 
he had known, was that of Ethelbert, king * = 


time all none 
accounts began to paſs by the names of poung;, fhillins; 
pence, and mancuſes. 4 
The penny ſeems borrowed from the Latin peu or 
ther from pendo, on account of its juſt weight, which A 
king Edward the _— reign contained as much Glver 
about three pence of our money : theſe were cbarf by 
ſtamped with the king's image on the one fide, and eich i 
the mint-maſter's name, or the city's where it was coined 
on the other : five of theſe pence made their ſcilling 
probably fo called from ſcilingus, which the Romans uſed 
for the fourth part of an ounce; forty of theſe ſeilline; 
made their pound, and four hundred of theſe — 
were a legacy, or a portion for a king's daughter; as ap- 
yours by the laſt will of king Alfred. 
zy thele names they tranſlated all ſuras of money in their 
old Engliſh teſtament ; talents by pundes; Judas's thirty 
pieces of filver by thirt'y ſcillinga; tributc-money, by 5e 
nining; and the mite by feort/liny. 
But, it muſt be obſerved, they had no other real , hut 
pence only; the reſt being imaginary monies, i. e. name; 
of numbers, or weights: thirty of theſe pence made a 
mancus, which ſome take to be the fame with a mack; 
manca, as appears by an old MS. was guinta pars ci. 
Theſe mancs, or mancuſes, were reckoned both in god 
and ſilver; ſor in the year 680, we read, that Ina, king 
of the Weſt Saxons, obliged the Kentiſh men to buy 
their peace at the price of thirty thouſand mancas of 
gold. In the notes on king Canute's laws we fin this 
diſtinction, that mancuſa was as much as a mark of filver; 
and manca a ſquare piece of gold, valued at thirty pence. 
Sce MaNncus. 
The Danes introduced a way of reckoning money by ores, 
per oras, mentioned in Domeſday book; but whether 
they were a diſtinct coin, ora certain ſum, does not plainly 
appear: this, however, may be gathered from the abbey- 
book of Burton, that twenty ores were equivalent to two 
marks. 
They had alſo a gold coin called b:zantine, or bezant, 25 
being coined at Conſtantinople, then called B. gan, 
the value of which coin is not only now loſt, but was ſo 
entirely forgotten, even in the time of king Edward Ill. 
that, whereas the biſhop of Norwich was fined a bizan- 
tine of gold, to be paid the abbot of St. Edmundlbury, 
for infringing his liberty (as it had been enacted by par- 
liament, in the time of the Conqueror), no man, then 
living, could tell how much it was; ſo that it was re- 
ferred to the king, to rate how much he ſhould pay; 
which is the more unaccountable, becauſe, but a hun- 
dred years before, two hundred thouſand bezants were 
exacted by the ſoldan, for the ranſom of St. Lewis ot 
France; which were then valued at one hundred thou- 
ſand livres. : 
Though the coining of money be a ſpecial prerogative of 
the king, yet the ancient Saxon princes communicated it 
to their ſubjeAs; inſomuch that in every good town there 
was, at leaſt, one mint, but at London eight; at Can- 
terbury four for the king, two for the archbiſhop, one 
for the abbot at Wincheſter, fix at Rocheſter, at Haſtings 
two, &c. 3 
The Norman kings continued the ſame cuſtom of coin- 
ing only pence, with the prince's image on one ſide, 2 
on the other the name of the city where it was * 
with a croſs ſo deeply impreſſed, that it might 8 1 as 
parted, and broken into two halves, which, 10 * hop 
they called half-pence; or into four parts, which the) 
called furthings, or FARTHIN GS. ft part 
In the time of king John, money, coined in the ea 2 
of Germany, came in ſpecial requeſt in England, 5 
count of its purity, and was called eaſterling _— 15 
the inhabitants of thoſe parts were called Eq a . 
and, ſhortly after, ſome of thoſe people, Kille * 
ing, were ſent for hither, to bring the coin wy — 
tion; which, ever ſince, has been called sT EKL IN 
caſlerliug. | ell 
Kan Edward T. who firſt adjuſted the meaſure of ul, 
by the length of his arm, herein umitating Great 
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as the firſt, alſo, who eſtabliſhed a certain ſtand- About the year 1320, the ſtates of Europe firſt began to 


2 the coin, which is expreſſed to this effect by Greg. | coin gold; and, among the reſt, our king Edward III. 

ard oo mayor of London, and mint-maſter. * A pound | The firſt pieces he coined were called F/orences, as being 

_— ce containeth twelve ounces: in a pound there coined by Florentines; afterwards he coined nobles; 

is ff money CON a — a 

- e. ht to be eleven ounces, two eaſterlings, and one | then roſe-nobles, current at fix ſhillings and eight pence; 
F 


« Grhing; the reſt alloy: the ſaid pound ought to weigh | half-nobles, called ha/fpennzes, at three ſhillings and four 

„ twenty ſhillings and three pence in account and weight; pence of gold; and quarters at twenty pence, called far- 
« the ounce ought to weigh twenty pence, and a penny | things of gold. The ſucceeding kings coined roſe- nobles, 
« eventy-four grains and a half. Note, that eleven | and double roſe-nobles, great ſovereigns, and half Henry 
10 ounces two pence ſterling ought to be of pure ſilver, nobles, angels, and ſhillings. 2 
« called leaſo/iloer 3 and the minter muſt add, of other King James I. coined units, double crowns, Britain 
« weight, ſeventeen pence halfpenny farthing, if the] crowns; then crowns, half-crowns, &c. 


« ſilrer be ſo pure.” 


t GoLD and SILVER, compoſed from the authority of Mr. Lowndes, who inſpected the original inden- : 
TABLES of : turcs, and from biſhop Fleetwood. : : 


Gor.Dd TaBLE. | S11.vErR Tar. 
Reigns. Specie Diviſion. Tale. Stand. fine. | Specie. Tale. 


Stand. fine. |Propor. 
8. d.. . 6, r. Oe. d. 8. d. oz. dwt. 100 | 
28 Edw. J. — XX 11111 2 13 83 11 
13 Edw. III. Florins - I 15 00 923 34 F „ | 
Fodem ann |Nobles — [VI fl 8 he, RD ͤ . ]  , INE OE | | 
20 - Ditto Ditto He O oPito - | - = ſxx1t v1[Ditto i 
27 - = Ditto {Ditto - [is o ofDitto - iv II 1 [xxv - {Ditto | | 
6 | 
16 Ni. il. Ditto Ditto - [Ditto - [Ditto - Ditto Ditto - [Ditto | | 
3H IV. . | 
ALES ; XXX - [Ditto 
g Hen. V. Ditto Ditto = [16 13 4/Ditto, - [4 3 | 
Hen, VI. Royals |x = : 2 : © - 
I Angels - i vin 22 10 O Ditto Ditto XxXXVII VI Ditto | 
4 =. Nobies jvi var [19 13 Ditto xxx = \Ditto 


"Vw. 06... Ditto = Ditto - [Ditto - Ditto — i 

83 Angels - [ viii 22 10 ODitto— Ditto 
"YO ISS. DM. 20 16 oPDitto = 

5 Nobles w=_ : f 

Angels - VII VIII [22 10 oDitto - [Ditto Ditto — Ditto 


Ditto — [Ditto 
XXXV11 vi Ditto 11 I 
Ditto += Ditto 


— 
— 0 
= 
O 
FE x a 


8, 11, 16,1 
222 
1 Ric. III. 
9 H. VII. 5 
Sovereigns [XXII V1 
1Hen. VIII. Royals & 1 
Angels VII VI 


27 oo O Ditto - Ditto - [xxxv - Ditto 11 17 
Nobles IVI VIII 


— — 


{ Crowns v - | Gold ſtand. lowered | 
1 Ditto +|11 vi [25 2 6022 © Ditto Ditto 
, Silver ſtand. lowered. 
N BS. 3 | 28 16 cj23 0 %y h Sy XLVII Io © 5 
Crowns v - 30 co oſ22 O Ditto Ditto |6 © 2 
STT . Je 00 oto 6 Duos Dine 4 6 8 
1 Edw. VI. Ditto Ditto - [Ditto - [Ditto + Ditto [Ditto ON 
Ditto Ditto — [34 oo ©oj22 © X11 -.UXER - 0 
Sovereigns [XXIV = FC ; — 
Angels -lvun - { 28 16 oſ2J 34 Ditto — 
ff ! Og 
Sovereigns [XXX = | 
6 00 of2 s. s. d. 
Angels -jx 5 hs y 2:6. fx -*-118 8 
| d. X11 VI 
| I I id. 
Bovereigns _ 
Crowns «ſv = . 
4. 4 8 ab 36 oo 0423 JF - — 1 — 11 O 
Sovereigns [XXX = 7 
Royals -<|xv = 35 00 9123 31 vi 1V III Old ſtand. 
. 8 4411 05 ht 2 f 16 
Sovereigns [XX = £ 
: Crowns Jv — g . * | 
10 Eliz, - [Angels Ax - 36 00 923 JF Ditto [Lx 1 2 
26 Nobles xx - J36 oo 93 34 j eh > 
35 Sovereigns [XX = 
Re he 33 00. oj22 © nnn 
8. 8. d. d 
Angels 1x - 36 10 oſ23 34 : „„ 
vi 11 15 


Sovereignus - 
ee, bn 5 33 10 Oſ22 o | | 
Unites " > + Wer” 
Dub. crow. |x 4 
Britiſh crow. ſv 5 
[Uhiſtl, crow. ſ iy 
oyals * 


Angels Js . 409. 40 4-3 33 „%ͤ 
Ditto Ditto 44 00 O Ditto "Ws. Hi RE, HER Se HS. 
n IXXII = | 
bub. Ca- 40 18 4122 © — — — * - — - - 
| rolus's, Ke XI | : | | | | 
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1 * 1 83 0 Sit.veR Tax. 
Reigns. cie. iviſion. ale. [Stand. ſine. ecie Tale. Stand. 
5 2 8. d. I. s. Car. Gr. d. F Fo d. Oz. 15 [Proper 
2 Car. I. [Roſe Royals xxx |. & $f : Nos 
pur Royals|x v - 44 10 O23 34 bs 4 6 Sh 
Angels x - 4 In 
a d. 11 2 
nites XX - vi 11 14 
ub. crow. x - $140 00 22 © Es. . 
ritiſhcrow.|v - | 
12 Car. II. - he ſame of both kinds and value gold and ſilver 
oy: 3 7 5 44 10 o[22 © Das Kan - fig 2 
2 Guineas X. - bl. 3 8 
5 Guineas ge - | | „„ 
1 Jac. II. Ditto Ditto Ditto Ditto [Ditto - Ditto <- Ditto 
1 W. & M. I do not find any alteration in the ſtandard of the gold or filver down to the pre- 
ſent time. 22 Carats fine and 2 alloy is the I of gold, and 11 0z. 2 dwts fine, and 
Queen Anne | 18 dwts alloy, the ſtandard Ib of ſilver; and the diviſion of the pound gold continues 
) the ſame; that is to ſay, into 44 guineas 4, and the filver into the uſual number of 
George I. crowns, &c. But the guineas have varied in the nominal value ſeveral times, riſing 
| up to xxxs. and declining to xxl, the preſent current value; but never have been re- 
George II. duced again to their intended level of x xs. nor indeed ought, when compared with 
(the Portugal pieces of 31. 128. or 11. 16s. it appears to be better worth x x15, 
To the Ib. Troy. the Engliſh coins, may be very good reaſons for the! 
1 3 &Y'18 5 13 £46 16 0 ing refuſed in e in _ of the na ge th 
Engliſh guineas = 1 1 - 444 46 14 6 public revenue; but anſwer very well the Purpoſe of 
5 — who _—_ by the irregularity, in trading with tte 
: eavier and paſſing off the lighter by tale; aud whit 
And the Portugueſe ſtandard worſe 4 grain oo 26 if yup can Lion into guineas 2 4 ſilver, =p 2 
Other gain. 
Total worſe | Troy by ſtandard and tale - oo 40} How — ſtandard is proportioned to that of other coun. 
This, with the difference in point of exactneſs in coin- tries, and thence what the true par of exchange is be- 
ing, wherein the Portugal is much more defective than | tween us, fee Colx. 


A TABLE exhibiting the ſtandard, won value, and n a hone; W of Engliſh Golo Moxty from King William l. 
n. 1066, to King George III. Ann. 1564. 


ons, 


pe bara or hae 2C 4 UrOpu tit be- 
of po r of [ſhillings off the fame] ween the cur- 
Standard of the gold at 3 Iv. ads the coined gold 20 ſhilling: * pid ws of Proportion of 
Years of the kings and queens reigns, cach period. Troy of [the oz.'royſat cach pe-ſto our pre- | the Ib. Trey | five filver to 
or the dates ot the ſeveral mint in- ſtand. gole] has been fried in cuiſſent 20 ſhil-[t ſtandard ſil-] fine gold at 
dentures. has been ſcoincd int. preſent mo-flings. ver and ſtand-| cach per.od. 
1 coined into. acy. ard gold. 
I Q oy. 
Anni Regnorum. A. B. oz. dw. gr. oz. dw. Fr. . s. d.. s. d. i. s. J. Is 
William 1. — 1066 fl 18 18] © 16 
William II. DE — 1087 [11 18 180 16 o co 15 © [5 12 8˙% 5.63414] 9.000 | 8.36854 
8th Edw. VI. 1345 f 18 18] © 1 00% o oli 5 153 7 7'] 3.38048 | 14.8148 | 13.7754 
18th fame —— 1345 fl 18 38] © 1 63 3 4ſt 2 of 17 04] 3.85118] 13.0041 | 12.0917 
20th ſame 3 1347 11 18 18] © 1 6/14 O o 3 5 |; 12 54362194] 12.4444 | 11.574 
27» 39» 37» 4 1373 | 
ct  Hlery IV 220 1118 1880 1 65 © oft 5 13 7 74] 3-38048| 12.0000 | 11.1581 
gth Henry V. — 1422 1 18 138] © 1 6/16 13 4½ 7 114]3 o 10% 3-04243] 11-1111 | 10.3315 
„d and 39th HenryVI. Þ ef 11 18 18] © 1 622 10 oſt 17 87] 2 5 . 2-25365 | 12.9000 | 11.1591 
4th ſame — 1426 f 18 18] © 1 6/16 13 4/1 7 11:jz3 © 10% 3-04243] 11.1121 | 10.3315 
4th Edw. VII. — 1465 f 18 18] 1 6020 16 8/1 14 10jſ2 8 81] 2-43394] 11.1111 10.3316 
5, 8, 11, 16, and 224d® 1482 | | 
rſt Richard III. — 1483 [11 18 18] © 1 622 10 0 17 8}[ o+| 2-25365 | 12,0000 | 11.1581 
and gth Henry VII. 1494 == : | 
8 Henry cul 11 18 180 1 6j27 © oz 5 2;|1 17 63] 1.87804 12.0000 | 11.1581 
iſt and 23d ſame 1755 11 o| 1 ode; 2 602 5 81 17 2!] 185971 | 11.1666 | 11-2682 
34th frame w—_ 1543 f 10 of © 10 of28 16 eof2 10 1 | 13 11:] 1.69614] 12.0000 | 10-4345 
you rant — 1545 [11 © of 1 o 93 o of2 14 61/1 11 11.5575 12.5000 | 6.81913 
37th ſame — 1; 

1{t and zd VI. oo 
Edw. IX. 1549 (lilo o of 2 o ojzo o; o o |1 8 371.4159 [ 12.5000 | 5-90 
za ſame — 1559 [11 5 1 © of34 o of3 1 gi 7 51 1.374261 9.4444 | 5-155! 
4th ſame e 1551 f 18 18] © 1 6/28 16 of? 8 3 ij; 21 1.76066 8.0000 | 2. o 
th ſame — 1553 j11 18 18800 1 60636 © 3 © 34|1 8 2 | 1.40853 | 12.0000 11.1075 
2 1 — 1853 [11 © i 0 0133 o oz O oft 8 351.4159 | 11.0000 | 11-959 
* 13 2 185 11 18 18] © 1 6136 c o 3jl1 8 2 | 1.40853 | 12.000 11.0579 
2d and 35th ſame } 12 11 0 i o cj33 o cz o ot 8 31.4189 11.000 | 11-1909 
roth and 26th d® 1 eek 11 18 180 1 636 O qqq; o 3j]1 8 2 | 1.40853 | 12.0000 11,1551 
(+34 ſame — of be. 11 18 18] © 1 6136 10 qq; 1 14% 7 g;] 138924 | 11-7741 10.9469 
43d ſame — 1601 [11 o of 1 o 933 10 oz o 10z|1 7 10, 1.39477] 10-5004 129 
tit James I. - 1003 fit o of 1 © gz 10 ofz 8 2. 4 11 | 1-24600 | 12-0907 12.206; 
2d ſame — 1004 fi o of o 37 4 qq; 7 751i 5 111.2560412. oo [2.109 
3d ſame — 1000 11 18 18] © 1 6% 10 ofz3 7 10% 5 25203 13.6645 124 55 
ioth fame —— 1613 18 18] © 1 64 © ofz 13 8 l 3 off 1.15243 | 14-1935 03-0977 
Re vs ; — is 11 © of 1 o ofqo 18 43 14 431 2 10 | 1.14195 | 13-1935 | 13 ' 

Arles 1. — 102 » 7 
rath Charles II, — 1661 ff 18 1 © „ 044 40 3 14 eh 2 gif 39% 143545 [ID 
2 — God, 11 0 | 1 © ofqi © oz 44 % 2 9, 1.13948 | 13-2258 2505 
iſt James II. 168; 11 © of 1 © c[44 10 of4 o 10 |1 1 © | 1.05000 | 143354 11 555 
2 illiam III. 11 0 of 1 © c[47 15 9% 6 114% 19 67.976743 15-4314 15571 
zd George I. __ TEL. 6 * 2.07258 15.2000 
34 George III. N 1563 1 | O ' O 9 14 614 1171 93 0 1.00000 | 15» ©) E 
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g the ſtandard weight, value, and comparative view of Englith ſilver money, from King William 
the Firſt, A. D. 1066, to A. D. 1765. 


MON 


Frandarqd of the Numb. [Weight of © TWeight of fineſVaſue of the {Propor- (Value of (Value ofKings and Queens in 
. ach period. of ſhil- twenty ſhillingsſſilver containedſſame twenty ſtion of [the ounceſthe ounce theſe Periods, 
2 * : . a RA 
* lings, ſin reckoning ofjin twenty ſhil- [ſhillings in money at [of the fine filver 
! omg &c. in {ſtandard ſilver lings at each jreckoning of cach pe- chen ſtan- at cach 
__ the at cach period, period. our preſent {riod to [dard ſil- period. 
ou pound money. that of [ver to 
weight, our pre- that of 
VIZ. in | ſent mo- ſour pre- 
twelve ney. ent mo- 
ounces ney 
Fox Uh 
— angar 
2 Giver | 
a > coined 
= 3 at each | 
3 : period. | 
FT. bz. pw. oz. Pw. h. d. o. pw gr. oz. pw. gr. Z. 3. d. I. d. ch. d. 3 1 
= 11 2 0 18 21 4 5 ofjio 8 3 | 2 18 14 2.9062 5 2 | 1 113)William Cong. 
1087 [11 2 18 20 012 © fi 2 © [3 2 © 3.10 5 21 9 William Rufus. 
1200 12 18 20 3117 110 19 [3 1 24 3.06145 2| 1 9g7|Fdward J. 
1347 [112 [0 18 [22 6/10 13 81/917 8 2 15 11.7557 5 22 Cy|Edward III. 
I 
$544 it2 0 18 [25 o| 9 12 o|817 11} 2 9 74 2.480205 2| 2 3 [Richard II. 
1402) Henry IV. 
1412 [112 ]O 18 32.-O] 7.20: 0 6 18 18 1 18 9 11-9375] $ 212 103 
1422 [11 2 [0 18 30 % 8 90 07 8 0 2 2.0066] 5 2 | 2 B8YHenry VI. 
142211 2 [0 18 [3796] 6 8 5 18 10 | 1.13 02 1.6531 e 213 4t 
241 11 2 0 18 [30 0 Bo 07 8 o [2 1 4 2.0666 3 21 
1446 : 
1461 
1464 Edward IV. 
1482 K 2 [o18 [37 6] 6 8 5 18 10 | 113 04 1.653105 23 44 
1483 | Edward V. 
1-94 | enry VII. 
1% [112 [o18 [400] 6 o 5 ie 1.550% 5 23 74 
— 112 |o 18 45 01 5 6 16 4 18 6 Ss 65 1.3776 MO o Henry VIII. 
1543 10 0 [2 0 [48 08 5 0 4 3 8 [1 3 31 1.16354 77] 4 91 
1545 60 6 o [48 of 5 0 210 0 o 13 115 [0.6984] 2 9108 © 
1546 
= 40 [8 o|q480] 5 o o|[113 8 [ 9 3+ 0.4656| f 1012 © 
1545 
1549 606 o 72 0] 3 516113 8 fo 9 32 e 2 9412 o Edward VI. 
1551 30 [9 0 [72 o 3 6160 16 16 [o 4 7 10-2328] f 44]24 0 
1553 11140 19 |60 ol 4 0 3 13 16 f o 6+} 11.0286] 5 140 5 5 Mary I. 
153 11 2 [o 18 [6o of 4 o O3 14 [0 8 11.0333] 5 25 4 Elizabeth. 
5 
1601 
0s ames TI. 
— {i Charles I. 
1651 f 112 |o 18 [62 0] 3 17 10 311 143|1 © © \I.cco0| 25 7 Charles II. 
1685 | James II. 
1720 | | | George I. 
1764 ) | George III. 


The king, by proclamation, may at any time prohibit all 
his ſubjects, not exceeding one year, to lend or advance 
money to any foreign prince or ſtate, without licence un- 
der the great or privy ſeal 3 and if any perſon knowingly 
offend in the premiſes, he ſhall forfeit treble the value of 
the money lent, &c. two-thirds to the king, and the other 
to the informer z but perſons may deal in foreign ſtocks, 
or be intereſted in any bank abroad, eſtabliſhed before 
iſſuing his majeſty's proclamation. Stat. 3 Geo. II. c. 5. 
Moxkv, falſe, or baſe, is either that ſtruck by an unquali- 


hed perſon, and of unſtatutable metals; or that which | 


has loſt of its weight, either by being clipped on the cor- 
ners, or filed on the edges; or, laſtly, by having fome 
of its ſurface eaten off z if gold, by aqua regia ; if ſilver, 
Y aqua fortis, | 
Another kind of baſe money is that made of pieces of iron, 
copper, or other metal, covered on each fide with a thin 
Plate or leaf of gold or ſilver, neatly ſoldered and joined 
round the edges, and ſtruck, like other coin, with figures, 
legends, &c. only to be diſtinguiſhed from them by the 
* bulk, and weight, and ſound. 
ONEY, imaginary, or MONE Y of account, is that which 
as never exiſted, or, at leaſt, which does not exiſt in 
real ſpecies, but is a denomination invented, or retained, 
to facilitate the ſtating of accounts, by keeping them ſtill 
on a fixed footing, not to be changed, like current coins, 
which the authority of the ſovereign ſometimes raiſes, or 
ers, according to the exigencies of ſtate. Of which 
2 are, pounds, livres, marks, maravedics, & e. See 
(court. 
2 of account, according to M. Boizard, is a ſum of 
in 18 a certain number of ſpecies which may change 
iy w_ and quantity, but never in quality. Lhus 
Ns Lo ih . mats of fifty pieces called pounds, which 
in gun, al, but may be paid in ſeveral real ſpecies, as 
bulneas, crowns, thillings, &c. which are changeable, 


as guineas, v. gr. which are ſometimes higher, ſometimes 
lower. For the money current and of account in different 
countries, ſee Corn. : 

Moxe y-bills, in Parliamentary Language, comprehend all 
bills, by which money is directed to be raiſed upon the 
ſubjeA, for any purpoſe or in any ſhape whatſoever ; ei- 
ther for the exigencies of government, and collected from 
the kingdom in general, as the Laxnv-tax; or for private 
benefit, and collected in any particular diſtrict, as by 
turnpikes, pariſh- rates, and the like. With reſpect to 
theſe bills, the commons are ſo reaſonably jealous of their 
privilege of framing new taxes for the ſubject, that they 
will not ſuffer the other houſe to exert any other power 
but that of rejecting ; they will not permit the leaſt al- 
teration or amendment to be made by the lords to the 
mode of taxing the people by bills of this nature. 

MoNEy, cert, chimney, madning, poll, proſt, preſiation, ſalo- 
age, /hip, and trophy See the ſeveral articles, 

MoNE Y-wort, nummularia, in Botany, a ſpecies of the 
LOOSESTRIFE. It is a perennial plant, growing in moilt 
ſhady places in many parts of England, ſo is not culti- 
vated in gardens. i flowers from May to near the end 
of ſummer. It is one of the principal vulneraries; and, 
drank in wine, cures dyſenteries, weakneſſes, fluxes, and 
humidities of the belly; it is alſo good for vomiting of 
blood, uterine fluxes, internal wounds or ulcers, eſpeci- 
ally of the lungs. Boerhaave conſiders it as fimilar to 4 
mixture of ſcurvy-graſs with ſorrel; though Lewis ſays, 
it is far weaker than thoſe herbs, or than any mixture of 
the two. 

MONEYERS, MoNRNORS, or MoxiERS, officers of the 
MINT, who work and coin gold and filver money; and 
anſwer all the waſte and charges. 

MoNnEYERs is ſometimes alſo uſed for bankers; or thoſe 


who make a trade of turning and returning money. 
MONGER, «a little ſea-veſſel which ſiſnermeu uſc. 
g When 


MON 


When a word ends with monger, it ſigniſies merchant 
from the Saxon manger, 1. e. mercator. 


MONGOOSE, or MoxG007z, in Zoology, is a ſpecies of 


LEMUR in the Linnzan ſyſtem, the woolly maucauco of 
Pennant, and by ſome called the Macaſſar fox. The 
irides of this animal are orange-coloured ; its ears ſhort 
and rounded ; the end of the noſe black; the eyes lodged 
in a circle of black, and the ſpace between them of the 
ſame colour; the reſt of the noſe and fides of the cheek 
white; the whole upper part of the body covered with 
long, ſoit, thick fur, a little curled or waved, of a deep 
browniſh aſh-colour; the tail is long, covered with the 
ſame ſort of hair, and of the ſame colour; the breaſt 
and belly white; the hands and feet naked and duiky; 
the nails flat, except that of the inner toc of the hind- 
feet ; about the ſize of a cat; and varies, ſometimes with 
white or yellow paws, and with a face wholly brown. 
It inhabits Madagaſcar and the adjacent iſles; ſleeps on 
trees, protects itſelf from rain, by turning its tail over 
its head, lives on fruits, and is very ſportive and good- 
natured. Pennant. See Tab. III. Puadrupeds, NY 35. 


MONITORY /etters, are letters of warning and admoni- 


tion, ſent ſrom an eccleſiaſtical judge upon information 
of ſcandals and abuſes within the cognizance of his 
court. 


MONK, anciently denoted a perſon who retired from the 


world to give himſelf up wholly to God, and to live in 
ſolitude and abſtinence. 
The word is derived from the Latin monachus, and that 
ſrom the Greek wx, /olitery, of org, ſous, alone ; 
becauſe the ancient monks lived in folitude, as the true 
monks fill do. 
Such were the HERMITS and ANACHORE TS, who with- 
drew into deſerts, and lived xemote from all commerce 
of mankird. | 
Some writers, as father Helyot, Diſſert. Prelim. trace 
the origin of ments up as early as the time of the Thera- 
peutz z and maintain, that there had been an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of monks from the Therapeutz to St. 
Antony. Others, on the contrary, are contented with 
going back as far as St. Paul the Hermit. 
The original of monks ſeems to have been this. The 
perſecutions, which attended the firſt ages of the Golpel, 
forced ſome Chriſtians to retire from the world, and live 
in deſarts and places molt private and unfrequented, in 
hopes of finding that peace and comfort among beaſts, 
which were denied them among men. And this being 
the caſe of ſome very extraordinary perſons, their exam- 
ple gave ſo much reputation to retirement, that the prac- 
tice was continued, when the reaſon of its commence- 
ment ceaſed. After the empire became Chriſtian, in- 
ſtances of this kind were numerous, and thoſe, whoſe 
ſecurity had obliged them to live ſeparately and apart, be- 
came afterwards united into ſocieties. We may alſo add, 
that the myſtic theology, which gained ground towards 
the cloſe of the third century, contributed to produce 
the ſame eftect, and to drive men into ſolitude ſor the 

urpoſes of enthuſiaſtic devotion. 

he monks, at leaſt the ancient ones, were diſtinguiſhed 
into ſol/taires, cenobites, and farabaites. 
The /clitary are thoſe who live alone, in places remote 
from all towns and habitations of men, as do ſtill ſome 
of the hermits. 
The ca@nobites are thoſe who live in community with ſe- 
veral others in the ſame houſe, and under the ſame ſu- 

eriors. 

The /arabaites were ſtrolling ments, having no fixed rule 
or reſidence. 
The houſes of ments again were of two kinds, viz. 2 
naſterics, and laure. Sce MoNASTERY, and LAURA 
Thoſe we call ments now-a-days, are cœnobites, who 
live together in a convent or monaſtery, who make vows 
of living according to a certain rule eſtabliſhed by the 
founder, and wear a habit which diſtinguiſhes their 
order. 
Thoſe that are endowed, or have a fixed revenue, are moſt 
properly called monts, monachi; as the Chartreux, Bene- 
dictines, Bernardines, &c. The Mendicants, or thoſe 
that beg, as the Capuchins and Franciſcans, are more 
properly called religious, and friersz though the names 
are frequently confounded. 

The firſt monks were thoſe of St. Antony; who, towards 
the cloſe of the fourth century, formed them into a re- 
gular body, cngaged them to live in ſociety with each 
other, and preſcribed to them fixed rules for the direc- 
tion of their conduct. Theſe regulations, which Anton 
had made in Egypt, were ſoon introduced into Paleſtine 
and Syria by 11s Woe Hilarion. Almoſt about the 
ſame time, Aones or Eugenius, with their companions 
Gaddanas and Azyzas, inſtituted the monaſtic order in 
Meſopotamia, and the adjacent countries; and their ex- 
ample was followed with ſuch rapid ſucceſs, that, in a 


— 
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ſhort time, the whole Eaſt was filled with x lazy ſet og 
mortals, who, abandoning all human connexions. 1 
vantages, pleaſures, and concerns, wore out à wee 1 
ing and miſerable life amidſt the hardſhips of 2 
various kinds of ſuffering, in order to arrive at 3 on 
cloſe and rapturons communication with God and ty 
From the Laſt this gloomy inſtitution paſſed into the 
Weſt, and firſt into Italy, and its neighbouring iq, a 
though it is uncertain who tranſplanted it thither Th 
Martin, the celebrated biſhop of Tours, erected the i 
monaſteries in Gaul, and recommended this religious ©, 
litude with ſuch power and efficacy, both by his inftr ” 
tions and his example, that his funeral is ſaid t0 et 
been attended by no leſs than two thouſand monks, Fr, : 
hence, the monaſtic diſcipline extended, gradually > 
progreſs through the other provinces and countric. of 
Europe. There were beſides the an, of St. Baſil. & 
in the Eaſt, Caloger;, from nao; yerur, good old man, and 
thoſe of St. Jerom, the hermits of St. Aupuitine, and 
afterwards thoſe of St. Benedict and St. Bernard: ., 
length came thoſe of St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
a legion of others; all which ſee under thcir 
heads, BENE D1CTINES, Kc. 
Towards the cloſe of the hfth century, the monks, who 
had formerly lived only for themfelves in tolitary retrears 
and had never thought of aſſuming any rank among the 
ſacerdotal order, were now gradually diſtinguiſhed from 
the populace, and endowed with f uch opulence and ho- 
nourable privileges, that they found themſelves in a con- 
dition to claim an eminent ſtation among the ſupports 
and pillars of the Chriſtian community. The fame of 
their piety and ſanctity was fo great, that bithops and 
preſbyters were often choſen out of their order ; and the 
paſſion of erecting edifices and convents, in which the 
monks and holy virgins might ferve God, in the moſt 
commodious manner, was at this time carried beyond all 
bounds. However, their licentiouſneſs, even in this cen- 
tury, was become a proverb; and they are ſaid to have 
excited the moſt dreadſul tumults and ſeditions in various 
places. The monaſtic orders were at ſirſt under the im- 
mediate juriſdiQtion of the biſhops, from which they were 
exempted by the Roman pontiff, about the erd of the 
ſeventh century; and the monks, in return, devoted 
themſelves wholly to advance the intereſts, and to main- 
tain the dignity of the biſhop of Rome. This i/nmunity 
which they obtained, was a fruitful ſource of licey- 
tiouſneſs and diſorder, and occaſioned the greateſt par: of 
the vices, with which they were afterwards fo juſtly 
charged. In the eighth century the monaſtic diſcipline 
was extremely relaxed both in the caſtern and welicrn 
rovinces, and all efforts to reſtore it were ineffe( ual. 
Nerenthelefs, this kind of inſtitution was in the higheſt 
eſteem, and nothing could equal the vencration that was 
paid, about the cloſe of the ninth century, to ſuch as 
devoted themſelves to the ſacred gloom and indolerce of 
a convent. This veneration induced ſcveral kings and 
emperors to call them to their courts, and to employ 
them in civil affairs of the greateſt moment. Their te- 
formation was attempted by Lewis the Meck, but the 
eſfect was of ſhort duration. In the eleventh century 
they were exempted by the popes ſrom the authority ot 
their ſovercigns, and new orders of monks were conti- 
nually cſtabliſhed; inſomuch that in the council of La- 
teran, that was held in the year 1215, a decree was 
paſſed, by the advice of Innocent III. to prevent any new 
monaltic inſtitutions; and ſeveral were entirely ſup- 
preſſed. In the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, it ap- 
pears from the teſtimonies of the beſt writers, that the 
monks were generally lazy, illiterate, profiigate, and li 
centious Epicureans, whole views in life were confined 
to opulence, idleneſs, and pleaſure. However, the Re- 
formation had a maniſeſt infiuence in reſtraining their 
exceſſes, and rendering them more circumſpect and cau- 
tious in their external conduct. | 9255 
Monks are diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their habits into 
black, white, grey, &c. Among the mens, lome te 
called monts of the choir, others profeſſed monks, and othicrs 
lay monks ; which laſt are deſtined for the ſervice of tac 
convent, and have neither clericate nor literature. 
Mox&s, clvi//ered, are thoſe who actually relide in the 
houſe : ia oppoſition to extra-monks, who have benenc®? 
depending on the*monaſtery. | a 
Monks are allo diſtinguiſhed into reſormed, Hor the ci 
vil and cecleſiaſtical authority have made maſters of an- 
cient convents, and put in their power to retricv© the Lag 
cient diſcipline, which had bcen rclaxed 3 and dll 
who remain in the convent, to live in it according i? 1 
eſtabliſhment at the time when they made their 10 
without obliging themſelves to any new retorm. 
Ancienily, the monks were all lay-men, and were _ 
diſtinguithed from the reſt of the people by 2 Patel 
habit, aud an extraordinary devotion. Not ouly dis 
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-ohibited the pricſthood, but even pricſts 

i” _— prohibited 3 becoming monks, as ap- 
e from ho letters of St. Gregory. Pope Syricius 
** arſt who called them to the clericate, on occa- 
* ſome great ſcarcity of prieſts, that the church was 
2 7 poſed to labour under: and ſince that time, the 
od has been uſually united to the monaſtical pro- 


en Fd. See PROFESSED. 

MoxKs, profe!}s See b 

Moxks, proprietary. . ce ROPRIETARY. 
war /, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of the ſqualus, 

— ding to the new Artedian ſyſtem J called rhina and 
ſquatinus by the old authors. It is diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
4:4; from the other ſquali, by the name of the /qualus 
with no pra ant, and with the mouth on the top of the 
bead: it is of a middle ſhape, between the long and flat 
cartilaginous fiſhes, being much broader than the galei, 
and rounder than the rays; it grows to a very large ſize, 
{metimes to four, five, or ſix feet long; it is covered 
„over with a mucous ſubſtance, but under it the ſkin 
i, harſh, and rough enough to ſerve ſor the poliſhing 
wood and ivory; it is of a browniſh grey on the back and 
ges, and white under the belly; the head is flatted and 
roundiſh, and the mouth large, and opening at the ex- 
tremity of the ſnout, not, as in other of the fiſhes of 
this claſs, under the head; it has three rows of teeth, 
eighteen in a row 3 Its eyes are large, and placed near its 
mouth, and ſeem as if meant for looking ſideway, rather 
than up or down; its upper pair of fins very much re- 
ſemble wings, from whence it has its name of the angel- 
e, and at the extremities of theſe are a number of 
ſharp hooked thorns z it has alſo a row of ſhort prickles 
on its back. See Tab. III. of Fiſh, N? 27. 

t is common in the Engliſh ſeas, and is not unfrequently 
2ught in Cornwall. f 

Moxk's g, 2 name given to ſeveral ſpecies of ACONITE, 
or W OL r -,. | 
The flowers of this plant are in common uſe in the coun- 
try, to garniſh diſhes, though generally ſuſpected of be- 
ing poiſonous z but the ſtalks have been found very vio- 
lently ſo, according to an account given in the Philoſo- 
phical TranſaQtions. Phil. Tranf. NY 432. 

The young ſhoots of this plant have ſome reſemblance to 
celery, and were put into the ſallad as ſuch. 

Mowks rhubarb. See RHUBARB, and Dock. 

Moxxs ſeam, among Sailors, is, when the ſelvedges of 
fails are laid a little over one another, and ſewed on both 
ſides. 

MONKEY, in Zoology, a name given by way of diſtinction 
to thoſe apes which have tails; the others, or thoſe 
without tales, being more properly called apes. 

The ſame diſtinftion holds in Latin, the tailed ones being 
called cercapitheci, and thoſe without tails m. Sec 
CExkcoPiTHECUS and SIMIA. 
Mr. Pennant diſtributes monkics into two claſſes, viz. 1. 
Thoſe of the old world, or the continents of Aſia and 
Africa, having within each lower jaw pouches for the 
reception of their food, buttocks generally naked, and 
tails ſtrait, but not prehenſile. Under this claſs he enu- 
merates and deſcribes the dog-faced monkey, or /imia ha- 
marryas, of Linnæus; the lion-tailed monkey, or mia 
faunus, of which there are ſeveral varieties ; for one of 
which tee Tab. III. Duadrupeds, fig. 36. the hair-lipped 
e, or. im cyn:molgus ; the ſpotted monkey, or /imia 
tand; the green monkey, CALL1ITRICHUS, Or /imia ſabæa; 
the K hite-eye⸗ lid menkey, or /imia æthiops; the muſtache 

Monkey, Or /11114 cephus 3 the talapoin of Buffon; the ne- 

gro ane; the egret, or Ania ayzula; the red monkey 

the Chineſe ; the varied monkey ; the monkey of Cochin- 

OS enn the winking; the goat; the annu- 

3 "5 3 _ 7 Philippine, or /im:ia ſvrichta of 

Sage: e 5 ies of the new world, or the conti- 

ae 5 neither pouches in their jaws, 

rue a _ s: the tails of many are prehenſile 
mack ep" e 2 ſide, for 2 certain ipace next 

"i . note with prehenſile tails, he enumerates 

the 1 ons or. Beelzebub, of Linnæus; 

3 — 5 _ 5 or na paniſcus; the capuchin, 

the ara. e trepida, and apelia z the weeper 

or G rontey, or. mid ſeicurea z the horned monkey, 
nn tes; and the Antigua monkey : of thoſe 
bas tals, not prehenfile, he reckons the fox-tailed, 


or {mig pithee; : f 
a” kürte of Linnzus ; the great-eared or /imia 
448045: the 4 * Un . . ” 
1. 2 ve rated, or /i jacchus ; the ſilky, or /imia 


adi; tlie red. t. © >. . . 
8 d-tailed, or /imia a&dipus; and the fair 


103 oc Peunant's Synoptis of Quadrupeds, p. 107, 
UNKP 


* 242 
Wee CALLLITRICHUS. 


p Bl m the dea Lang age, a block made oſ iron, with 
ONNIE R in gins for driving piles. 
Vol. 111 * No 24.5 a genus of the diadelphia pontan- 
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dria claſs : the characters are, that the calyx is divided into 
five ſegments, and the corolla ringent; the fruit is formed 
into five capſules, containing ſingle ſeeds. There is only 
one ſpecies. | 


MONOCEROS, Unicorn, in Aftronsmy, a ſouthern con- 


ſtellation formed by Hevelius, containing in his catalogue 
nineteen ſtars, and in the Britannic Catalogue thirty-one: 
the ſituation, longitude, latitude, &c. are as follow. 


: 
I 
Names and ſituations of the ſtars. 2 Longitud. Latitude. 8 
© lo / 4419 / 77 ? 
125 21 32/32 51 gol 6 
25 22 20033 2 10 6 
- 11 35134 4 39 : 
- 2 39134 30 26 
iſt, Between 2 fore · feet 29 53 14/29 42 004 ·5 
| 0:58 14134. 7 4010-7 
| 1 21 4c|31 12 30 
In the noſtrils 1 56 49118 45 44 4 
3 17 $127 39 585 
2d. between the fore-feet 3 34 338 3 58 6 
10. 
In the left fore - foot 6 58130 18 20 
At the knee 4 f 18 ( : 
n 4 10 54/15 22 46 
At the eye in the forchead 4 10 33|15 54 is 4 
| | 4 3% 5 38 2715-6 
At the ear 6 43113 12 52] 4 
15. 
7 34 46114 25 of 6 
In the nape of the neck 7 49 40014 56 44) 5 
In the neck 8 27 g6jzo 32 18] 4 
13 17 39026 45 38] 5 
15 19 3126 32 41] 6 
20, 
In the lower part of the neck is 4 922 35 20| 5 
2d, 15 13 27122 45 4c|4+5 
15 34 G6[22 29 1616.7 
16 5 3422 19 10 6 
In the fide 22 42 31125 20 17] 6 
25. | 
In the belly 24 56 52130 29 2714-5 
In the fide under the back 28 39 $[:3 47 50 5 
In the back 28 29 44j21 28 42] 5 
* 49 33/2 37 3506 
In the left thigh at the root of ; 5 0 7 6 
the tail 4 TYe2 $9.5 | 
30. 
In the tail 11 13 3ʃ24 28 10] 4 


Mo vo onROS miner, in Ichthyagraphy, the name of a fiſh 


caught in the American ſeas; its uſual length is a foot 
and half; its height about nine inches, very flat bodied, 
and high backed like a perch, and bow-bellied; its head 
has ſome reſemblance to that of a baboon. 

From the top of the head is prolonged a ſmooth, round, 
tapered ſtrait horn, two inches round about the root, 
and about three inches long; this ſeems to have no bone 
within it, nor is inferted into any, but ſeems merely 
the cuticle hardened, into a ſort of horny ſubſtance ; the 
back-fin reaches from the head to the tail; it is covered 
with a tough thick Ykin, feeling ſomewhat rough. 


MonoceRos piſcis, is alſo uſed as the name of a fiſh, 


common in the American ſeas; and called pira aca by 
Marggrave, and ſome other authors ; and by the Portu- 
gueſe picxe porco. 

It is a very ſmall fiſh, of about three fingers breadth long, 
and two broad where broadeſt; it is of a flatted com- 
preſſed ſhape ; the mouth is very ſmall, but of the figure 
of that of a hog ; a little behind the eyes, on the ridge 
of the back, it has an upright horn, a little bending 
backwards, leſs than a finger's breadth long, of a rounded 
figure, and of the thickneſs of a large thread; its ſkin is 
very rough to the touch, and is of an obſcure yellowiſh 
colour. The fins and the ridge at the back are yellower 
than any other part of it. See Tab. III. / Fifes, NY 28. 


MONOCHORD, a muſical inſtrument wherewith to try 


the variety and proportion of mulical ſounds. 
The menzchord, according to Boethius, is an inſtrument 
invented by Pythagoras, for meaſuring geometrically, or 
by lines, the quantitics and proportions of ſounds. 
The ancient monechord was compoled of a rule divided 
and ſubdivided into divers parts, whereon there was a 
ſtring pretty well ſtretched upon two bridges, at cach ex- 
treme thereof. In the middle between both was a move- 
able bridge, called magas, by means of which, in applv- 
ing it to the different diviſions of the line, the ſounds 
were found to be in the ſame proportion to one another, 
as the diviſions of the line cut by the bridge were. 
The monzchord is alſo called the harmenical canon, or ca- 
nonical rule; becauſe ſerving to meaſure the degrees of 
ravity, and acuteneſs of ſounds. Ptolemy examines his 
armonical intervals by the menechord. 
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There are alſo monochords with divers ſtrings, and a mul- 
titude of fixed bridges; but the uſe of all theſe en 
ſupplied by one ſingle moveable bridge; by only ſhifting 
it under a new chord or ſtring, which is placed in the 
middle, and repreſents the entire found, or open note, 
anſwering to all the diviſions on the other bridgcs. 
When the chord was divided into equal parts, ſo that 
the terms were as 1 and 1, they called them wn/ons; 
if they were as 2 to 1, oclaves, or diapaſons; when they 
were as 8 to 2, fiſths, or diapentes; if they were as 4 
to 3, they called them fourths, or diateſſarons z if the 
terms were as 5 to 4, diton, or a greater third , if as 6 
to 5, a demi-diton, or a leſſer third; laſtly, if as 24 to 
25, demi-diton or dis. 

The monochord, being thus divided, was properly what 
they call a em, of which there were many kinds, ac- 
cording to the different diviſions of the monochord. 

Dr. Wallis has taught the diviſion of the monzchord in 
the Philoſophical TranſaQtions : but that inſtrument is 
now diſuſed, the modern muſic not requiring ſuch 
diviſion. 

MownocnorD, Moxegdeg, formed of woos, ſolus, /ingle, 
and xen, chord, is alſo uſed for on muſical inſtrument, 
conſiſting of only one chord or ſtring. Such is the 
trumpet-marine. 

MONOCHROMA, Meov:yowunx, compounded of A, ng le; 
and x»ua, colrur, a picture all of one colour. 

MONOCOLI, Movoxwan, a kind of fabulous men, who, as 
the Arabians give out, inhabit the country of Segir, in 
Arabia Felix; and are but half formed. 

The word is Greek, compounded of worac, one, and xwaevs 
a member. | 

MONOCULUS, in Zoclagy, the name of a genus of inſects, 
of the PoDaR1a kind, and of the order of aptera, in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem. 

Its body is ſhort, of a roundiſh figure, and covered with a 
firm cruſtaceous ſkin; the fore-legs are ramoſe, and ſerve 
for leaping and ſwimming z it has but one eye, which is 
large, and compoſed of three ſmaller ones. 

Of this genus, many of which have been reckoned among 
the microſcopic animals, authors enumerate a great num- 
ber of ſpecies. Linnzus enumerates nine ſpecies. 

MONODON, in the Linn can ſyſtem of Zoology, the name 
of the monoceros, or ſea unicorn, a fiſh of the whale- 
kind, which makes a diſtin genus of fiſhes ; the cha- 
raters of which are, that it has a pipe in the forehead, 
and no fin on the back, and two very long ſpiral teeth in 
its upper jaw. 
The «20d is Greek, compounded of worog, one, and odoug, 
a tooth, and expreſſes this fiſh's having only a ſingle tooth, 
referring to its ſpiral horn. 
Artedi makes the monodon a peculiar genus among the 
cetaceous fiſhes, or plagiuri. The NARWAL is the only 
known ſpecies of this genus. _ 

MONODY, Moxop1a, compounded of wcvog, /olus, and 
won, ſong, in the Ancient Poetry, a kind of mourntul ſong, 
or ditty, ſung by a perſon all alone, to utter his gricf. 

MONOECIA, in Botany, the twenty-firſt claſs of plants 
which have not the male and female parts, that is, the 
{ſtamina and piſtillum in the ſame, but in different 
flowers; and thoſe on the ſame individual, or on the 
different ſtalks, growing from the ſame root; thote 
which contain the ſtamina, are called the male flowers, 
thoſe which contain the piſtillum, the female ones. Sce 
Tab.l. of Botany, claſs 21. 
The word is derived from the Creek Autre, the ſame, and 
Ct 9g Habit. atiou. 
The orders of this claſs are eleven, viz. 1. Manandi ia, 


comprehending ſuch plants as have their male flowers 


ſurmihed with one ſtamen; to which belong five gencra, 
zanichellt, ceratacarpus, cynomorium, elaterium, and chara. 
2. Diandria, with two ſtamina, containing two genera, 
 lemna and anguria. 3. Triandria, with three flamina, 
including twelve genera; omphalea, typha, ſparganium, tea, 
caix, tripſarum, olyra, carex, axyis, tragia, hernandia, 
and phy{lanthus. 4. Tetrandria, with four ſtamina, com- 
prehending eight genera, centel/a, betula, buxus, urtica, 
morus, cicca, ſerticula, and littorella. 5. Pentandria, 
with five ſtamina, containing eight genera z xuntbium, 
ambroſia, parenthium, ivd, lecu, amaranthus, uephelium, 
and clibaditm. G. Hexandria, with fix ſtamina, to which 
po two generaz ⁊izania and pharus 7. Heptandria 
with ſeven itamina, of which there is one genus, viz. 
guetturda. &. Polyandria, with many ſtamina, including 
thirteen genera, Viz. ceratophyllum, my: iophyllum, ſagilta- 
ria, begonta, theligynum, poterium, quercus, Jugulans, ſugus, 
carpinus, corylus, platanus, and liquidambar. g. Monadel- 
phia, with one ſet of united ſtamina, containing fifteen 
genera, viz. hura, perius, cupreſſus, thuja, acalypha, dele- 
champia, plukenetia, cupania, croton, ricinus, Jatropha, ſter- 
culta, hippamanc, ſ{illingia, and gnetum. 10. Syngengſia, 
with the anther of the ſtamina united, including fx 


21. 
MONOGAMY, compounded of Ane, 


MONOGAS'TRIC, in Anatomy, a name given b 
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genera, viz. trichoſanthes, momordica, cucumj; 

freyos and bryomia. 11. Gynandria with 

flowers farnithed with ſtamina, that prow 

kind of ſtyle or imperfect piſtillum, the A 

being in the ſemale flower; containin ng, ny 

viz. andlrachue, and agyneia See Tab. VI. Boas, hf 
Y, Claſs 


, cucurbita, 


the male 


olu 
marriage, the ſtate or condition of & oh he 
} 


married once, or are reſtrained to a ſingle wife 8e 
FSee 


PoLYGAMY. 

* Vieuſſenz, 
the muſcle; 
auris, and 


and ſome of the French writers, to one of 

of the ear, called by Cowper, the internus 

more property N Albinus, the tenſor tympani. 

MONOGRAM, MonoGrammMus, a cipher, or charaQ 
compoſed of one or more letters interwoven ; he; I 

kind of abbreviation of a name; anciently much u 

4 a badge, ſcal, arms, &c. uſed 
nder the caſtern empire, it is uſual to find : 

are the monogram of Marta, Jeſus, Cotta, d 

The uſe of monograms is of an ancient ſtanding, as a 

pears from Plutarch, and from ſome Greek medals # 

the time of Philip of Macedon, Alexander his ſon & 

The Roman LaBaRUM bore the monogram of Jef . 

Chriſt, conſiſting of two letters, a P placed perpendics 

larly through the middle of a X, e. gr. Þ, as we ri 

it in ſeveral medals of the time of Conſtantine, thoſe he. 
ing the two firſt letters of the word Xpiglog, Chri/. 

Kings formerly marked their coins with their monograms: 

of this we have inſtances in Charlemagne's coins. Thar 

2 alſo uſed the monogram for his ſignature. Egin- 

ard gives us this reaſon for it, viz. that Charlemagne 
could not write; and that, having attempted in vain to 
learn in his grown age, .he was reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſigning with a monogram. 

The ancients alſo uſed fonograms as notes, or abbrevia- 

tions of inſcriptions z for the underſtanding whereof we 

have i on treatiſes of Valerius Probus, Sert. Urſa- 

tue, &c. 

MONOGRAPHI, in Bztany, authors who have written 

expreſs treatiſes on only one plant ; as Douglas on the 

Guernſey lily, &c. 

MONOLOGUE, formed of jovsg, ſolus; and »2yo, diſcerſs 

ſpeech, a dramatic ſcene, wherein a perſon appears alone 

on the ſtage, and ſpeaks to himſelf. See SoLtLoguy, 

MONOMACHIA, Moyuana, from worog, ſolus, and uayr, 

combat, a duel, or ſingle combat of man againſt man. 

Monomachia was anciently allowed by law, for the trial 

or proof of crimes. It was even permitted in pecuniary 

cauſes, as appears by ancient records. It is now forbid 
both by the civil ind canon laws. See Cour. 
Alciat has written a treatiſe De Monomachia. 

MONOMACHON, a name given by ſome to the inteſtine 

otherwite called coc. 

MONOMERES, a word uſed by the ancients alone, but 

more frequently joined with the word phorbeia, to expreſs 

one ſort of the bandage uſed to confine the breath, by 
thoſe who played on the ancient pipe. This conſiſted 
only of one ſtrait, and one 1 piece; and the 
latter came fully over the mouth, and cloſed it up, ex- 
cept that a hole was cut in it to receive the mouth. piece 
of the pipe. The diemeres conſiſted of ſeveral pieces, 
and only tied up the lower-lip. 

MONOMIAL, in Algebra, a root or quantity that has but 

one name z or conſiſts but of one part or member. Huch 

are ab, aab, aaabh. See QUANTITY, Binomial, 

TriINOMIAL, Room, &c. 

Monomials may be either RATIONAL, or irrational. 

MONOPAGIA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, for 

that ſpecies of head- ach which aſfects only one point, ® 

ſmall part of the head. : 

'MONOPETALOUS, in Botany, a term applied to flowers 
which have only one petalum, or leaf. Sce theſe flowers 
repreſented in Tab. VIII. of Botany, claſs 1. 2. 3. 4. ® 
Tab. X. claſs 20. 

MONO PIIAGI, Movopayrr, in Antiquity, 
to thoſe who celebrated the /Eginean 
they feaſted or eat together without the aſhitance c 1 
ſervants; none but the denizens of that iſland being 4 
lowed to be preſent. 1 

MONOPHYSITES, from ges, ſolus, and engt , 
a general name given to all thoſe ſectaries in the 2 
al only own one nature in Jeſus Chriſt; and man - 
that the divine and human nature of Chriſt were ſo — 
as to form only one nature, yet without any changes 
fuſion, or mixture of the two natures. . are the 
The Monophy/ttes, however, property ſo callec Anu 3 
followers of Severus, a learned monk of Pale ze 
was created patriarch of Antioch, in 513, an 
Fullenſis. 


The Aue 


a deſignation giren 
feſtival, becauſe 
ance of their 


5 naſta- 
hy/tes were encouraged by the emperor g fs 
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t depreſſed by Juſtin and ſucceeding emperors. 
wever this ſect was reſtored by Jacob Baradzus, an 
we monk, inſomuch, that when he died N of 
a A.D. 588, he left it in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate 
_ lia, Meſopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyſ- 
wy * other countries. The laborious efforts of Ja- 
* ſeconded in Egypt, and the adjacent countries, 
by Theodoſius, biſhop of Alexandria, and he became ſo 
— that all the Mſonophy/ites of the Eaſt contidered 
him as their ſecond parent and founder, and are to this 
day called JACOPITES, in honour of their new chief. 
Tie Mmephyſites are divided into two fects or parties, 
the one African, _ _ N ; 2 =_ _ of 70 
the patriarch of Antioch, who reſides for the 
— got in the monaſtery of St. Ananias, near the city 
of Merdin : the —_ _ — 1 reap — wr 
rlarch of Alexandria, who generally reſides at Gran 
_ are ſubdivided Air s and ABYSSIN IANS. 
From the fifteenth century downwards, all the patriarchs 
of the Monophy/ites have taken the name of Ignatius, in or- 
der to ſhew that 7 are > gee poems of 2 
was biſhop of Antioch in the firſt century, and conſe- 
ron the — patriarchs of Antioch. $4 the ſeven- 
teenth century, a ſmall body of the Aonophy/ites in Aſia, 
abandoned, for ſome time, the doctrine and inſtitutions 
of their anceſtors, and embraced the communion of 
Rome : but ny African emer ren 8 
at poverty and ignorance which expoſed them to the 
E. 2 fophſtry _ gain, ow firm 0 their ow 
iples, and made an obſtinate reſiſtance to the promiſes, 
kn, and attempts employed by the dete ace 
to bring them under the Roman yoke : and in the eigh- 
teenth century, thoſe of Afia and Africa have perſiſted in 
their refuſal to enter into the communion of the Romiſh 
church, notwithſtanding the earneſt intreaties and allur- 
ing offers, that have been _ _ yu to 20s by — 
e's legates, to conquer their inflexible conſtancy. The 
6 their doctrine in Aſia with . and 
aſſiduity, and have not long ago gained over to their 
communion a part of the Neſtorians, who inhabit the 
maritime coaſts of India. 
MON FODlA, among the Ancients, a ſort of tables uſed 
in their feaſts, and diſtinguiſhed by this name from their 
having but one foot; the name being derived from the 
Greek, woes, one, and Te, foot. 
Mt ) T ale formed — owe , 2 —— 
vendo, q. d. I felt alone, an unlawful kind of traffic, 
when one or more perſons make themſelves ſole maſters 
of any commodity, trade, manufacture, or the like, with 
deſign to enhance its price; thoſe who have occaſion 
2 it being obliged to purchaſe it at their hands, and on 
their own terms. 
There are two kinds of monopo/zes : the one, when a 
merchant buys up, for inſtance, all the corn of a pro- 
vince, to retail it at an advanced rate to the people. 
The other, when a letter, or ATEN T, is procured from 
_ prince, prohibiting any other perſon to ſell a particu- 
ar commodity beſide the patentee. 
Manopolies are much the fame offence in other branches 
of trade, that ENGROSSING is in proviſions. Theſe had 
been carried to an enormous height during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; but were in great meaſure remedied 
by ſtat. 21 Jac, I. cap. 3. which declares ſuch monopolies 
to be contrary to law, and void (except as to patents, 


ſus, bu 


of new inventions) : and monopoliſts are puniſhed with 
the forfeiture of treble damages, and double colts, to thoſe 
whom they attempt to diſturb ; and if they procure any 
action, brought againſt them for theſe damages, to be 
ſtaid by any extrajudicial order, other than that of the 


Nen it is brought, they incur the penalties of 
A! U N | N * . 
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MUNOPS, in Natural Hiſtory, 
ſome other of the old Gree 
ie name monap 

Ariſtotle, by the 

ture was molt fr 

tempted on any 
ie called the 


a name given by lian, and 
k writers, to the BON ASUS. 
us was given this animal, according to 
people of the country where the crea- 
equent, and therefore is not to be at- 
Greek etymology. Some of the Greeks 
MONOp ſame creature monepos, and ſome bolinthos, 

bee erer repat. a kind of temple among the 

3 1 without walls; having its dome 
MON ns. 
RR 10 dor TOTON, in Grammar, a noun which 
MONOpy cale z as inficias. 


"gg 3 fruits, are ſuch as only contain one 


MOVORCHIS. Þ 


word as the eſide the common ſignification of this 


"Rp ame of a plant, phyſicians have alſo uſed 
Cg man who has oe teſlicle. 
E, from or , ſolus, and prbuds, r byme, 


4 poetical " : 
the ſ. compoſition, all the verſes whereof end with 


ame rhyme 
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Monorhymes are ſaid to have been invented by the old 
French poet Leonin, who addrefſed ſome Latin verſes of 
this kind to pope Alexander III. whence they are alſo 
called Leonine ver {cs. 

MONOSPERMALTH FA, in Botany, a name given by 
Mr. Ifnard, in the Acta Germanica, to a genus of plants 
afterwards called w ALTHERIA by Linnzus, 

MONOSTICH, MoxosTicnox, an epigram, or poctical 
piece, conſiſting of one ſingle verſe. 

MONOSYLLABLE, MoxosvLLA Uu, a word of a ſin- 

gle ſyllable ; or, that conſiſts of one or more letters which 
are pronounced together, 
The French language abounds in monoſ3//ables more than 
any other. This renders it the more perplexing to ſo- 
reigners, and yet the beauty of the language 3 to 
conſiſt in it. One of the beſt and ſmootheſt lines in 
Malherbe conſiſts of twelve moneſyllables: ſpeaking of 
Caliſta, he ſays, — Et moi je ne voi rien quand je ne la voi 
pas. In this the genius of the Engliſh tongue differs very 
much from the French, an uninterrupted ſeries of monc- 
ſyllables in the former having always an ill effect. This 
Mr. Pope both intimates and exemplifies in the ſame 
verſe. And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. Paſquier 
cites an Elegy of forty-two verſes, conſiſting wholly of 
monoſyllables. 

MONOTHELITES, compounded of ywerog, Single, and 
Jean, will, of Jex, wvilo, I will, an ancient ſect, 
which ſprung out of the EuTYcaiaxs; thus called, as 
only allowing of one will in Jeſus Chriſt. 

The opinion of the Monothelites had its riſe in 630, and 
had the emperor Heraclius for an adherent: it was the 
ſame with that of the Acephalous Severians. 

They allowed of two wills in Chriſt, conſidered with re- 
gard to the two natures z but reduced them to one, by 
reaſon of the union of the two natures ; thinking it ab- 
ſurd there ſhould be two free wills in one and the ſame 
perſon. See EcTnes1s and Type. 

They were condemned by the fixth general council, in 
680, as being ſuppoſed to deſtroy the perfection of the 
humanity of Jeſus Chriſt, depriving it of will and opera- 
tion. Their ſentiments were afterwards embraced by 
the MakoniTEs. | 

MONO'TONIA, MoxoToxy, a want of variation, or in- 
flexion, of the voice; or a fault in pronunciation, where 
long ſeries of words are delivering with one unvaried tone. 
This is one of the principal faults of our Englith orators. 


Monotonia is oppoſed to chanting or ſinging in ſpeaking. 
MONO I RIGLYPH, in Architefure, denotes the ſpace of 
one TRIGLYPH, between two pilaſters or two columns. 


| MONOTROPA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


not exceeding the grant of fourteen years, to the authors | 


of the decandria monogynia claſs; its characters are, that 
it has no empalement, and ten petals, the outer five of 
which are hollowed at their baſe, and yield a ſweet juice; 
the fruit is a capſule with five valves. There are two ſpe- 
cies. This is called by Vournefort, orebancho:des, and by 
Dillenius, hypoprres. 

MONRINGION, in B-tany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the tree whoſe fruit is the ben-nut, and whoſe wood 13 
the lignum nephriticum of the thops. 

MONS n. See ABDUCTOR. 

MONSEIGNEUR, compounded of mon, my, and ſeigneur, 

lord, in the plural MEsSSe1GNEURS, a title of honour and 
reſpect uſed by the French in writing tb perſons of ſupe- 
rior rank, or quality. 
Dukes, peers, archbiſhops, biſhops, and preſidents a /a 
mortier, are complimented with the title of m2» /e:gncur. 
In the petitions preſented to the ſovereign courts, they uſe 
the term meſſergnenrs. 

MonsSr1GNEeUR, abſolutely uſed, is a title now reſtrained 
to the dauphin ot France. 

This cuſtom was unknown till the times of Louis XIV. 
till then, the dauphin was ſtyled mon/reur e danphin. 

MONSIEUR, a compound of mon, my, and /ceur, n, in 
in the plural MEs$IEURS, a term or title of civility, uted 
by the French, in ſpeaking to their equals, or thote a 
little below them; anſwering ro Mr. or Sir, among the 
Engliſh. 

The ſuperſcriptions of all letters begin, 4 mon/icur mon- 
/ricur ſuch a one. | 
The uſe of the word mon/reur was formerly more exten- 
ſive than at preſent : they applied it to people who lived 
many ages before them. Thus, mon/reur St. Auguſtine, 
mon/reur St. Ambroſe z and the vulgar {till ſay, mon/renr 
St. Paul, monſieur St. Jaques, &c. he Romans, dur- 
ing the flouriſhing time of their liberty, were unacquainted 
with that term of parade and flattery, which they after- 
wards made uſe of: in the word dominus. In ſpeaking or 
writing to each other, they only gave each other their 
proper names; which practice laſted even after Czfar 
had brought the republic under his command : but after 
the Roman emperors were once well ſeated in the throne, 
the courtiers and minions, who by flattery fought to pro- 
cur? 
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cure favours from them, ſtudied new honours. gucto- 


nius obſerves, that a comedian on the theatre having 
called Auguſtus d minus, lor; the ſpectators all ſtared | 
at him: ſo that the emperor forbad, for the future, the 
title to be attributed to him. Caligula was the firſt who 
expreſly commanded himſelf to be called dominus. Mar- 
tial, entirely devoted to tyranny, calls Domitian, dominum 
deumque noſtrum. In time, the title was alſo applied to 
the people; and of dominus, at length was formed Dom. 

Moxs1EvR, abſolutely uſed, is a title or quality appro- 
riated to the ſecond ſon of France, or the King's brother. 

In a letter of Philip De Valois, that prince, ſpeaking of 
his predeceſſor, calls him monfreur le roy, monſicur the 
ting. At preſent nobody calls the king mon/ieur, but the 
children of France. See SIRE. 
MONSONIA, in Botany, a genus of the polyadelphia do- 
decan@: ia claſs : its characters are, that it has a five-leaved 
calyx; the corolla has tive petals ; the ſtamina are fifteen, 
and united in five filaments; the ſtyle is divided into hve 
ſegments, and the fruit is a five-berricd capſule. There 
15 only one ſpecies. 
MONSOON, a regular or periodical wind, in the Eaſt 
Indies, blowing conſtantly the fame way, during fix 
months of the year, and the contrary way the remain- 
ing fix. 
In the Indian ocean, the winds are partly general, and 
blow all the year round the ſame way, as in the Ethiopic 
ocean; and partly periodical, i. e. half the year blow one 
way, and the other half near on the oppolite points: 
and thoſe points and times of ſhifting differ in different 
parts of this ocean. 'Theſe latter are what we call 
mun[/0015. 
The ſhifting of theſe monſoons is not all at once: and in 
ſowe places the time of the change is attended with calms, 
in others with variable winds, and particularly thoſe of 
China, at ceaſing to be weſterly, arc very ſubject to be 
tempeſtuous : and ſuch is their violence, that they ſcem 
to be of the nature of the Weſt India HURRnICAaNES,and 
render the navigation of thoſe ſeas very unſafe at that 
time of the year. Theſe tempeſts the ſcamen call the 
breaking up of the monſoons. 

Monſoons, then, are a ſpecies of what we otherwiſe call 

TRAD E=winds, 

They take the denomination menſcon from an ancient 
ilot, who firſt croſſed the Indian ſea by means hereof. 
hough others derive the name from a Portugueſe word 

ſignifying motion, or change of wind, and fea. 

Lucretius and Apollonius make mention of annual winds 

which ariſe every year, etch flabria, which ſeem to be 

the ſame with what in the Eaſt Indies we now call mon- 

FP — For the phyſical cauſe of theſe winds, fee W1ND. 
ONS TER, MonsTRUM, a birth or production of a 

living thing, degenerating from the proper and uſual diſ- 
poſition of parts, in the ſpecies it belongs to. As, when 
there are too many won ty or too few; or ſome of 
them are extravagantly out of proportion, either on the 
ſide of defect or [rae 4 
The word comes from the Latin, mon/?rum, of monſtrando, 
fſhewing. Whence alſo the box wherein relics were an- 
ciently kept to be ſhewn was called -9n/?rum. Dugdale 
mentions an inventory of the church of York with this 
article, Jiem unum monſirum cum ofj:bus ſandti Petri in 
Beryl, & crucifixo in ſummitate. 
Ariſtotle defines a monſter to be a defect of nature, when, 
acting towards ſome end, it cannot attain to it, by rea- 
{on ſome of its principles are corrupted. 
MAlon/ters do not propagate their kind; for which reaſon 
ſome rank mules among the number of mon/ters, as alfo 
hermaphrodites. 
Females, which naturally bring forth twins, are found 
molt liable to produce mon/ters. The reaſon, probably, 
is owing to this; that though the twins are covered with 
one common chorion, yet they have each their ſeparate 
amnios, which, by their contiguity, may chance to 
grow together, and ſo occaſion a confuſion or blending 
of the parts. Hence ſo many double creatures. 
F. Malebranche accounts for the production of mon/ter 5, 
in the animal world, thus. The Creator has eſtabliſhed 
ſuch a communication between the ſeveral parts of his 
creation, that we are not only naturally led to imitate 
one another, i. e. have a diſpoſition to do the ſame things, 
and aſſume the ſame manners, with thoſe with whom we 
converſe; but we alſo have certain natural diſpoſitions, 
which incline us to compaſſion, as well as imitation. 
Theſe things moſt men feel, and are ſenſible of ; and, 
therefore, they need not be proved. The animal ſpirits 
then are not only naturally carried into the reſpective 
parts of the body to perform the ſame actions, and the 
ſame motions, which we ſee others do, but alſo to re- 
ceive in ſome manner their wounds, and take part in 
their ſufferings. | 

Experience tells us, that, when we look attentively on 


Mons TERS, vegetable. 
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any perſon ſeverely beaten, or that has a la 
ulcer, or the like, the ſpirits immediate! 
thoſe parts of our body which anſwer to thote we 
in the other; unleſs their courſe be ſtopped fro 
other principle. This flux of ſpirits is very Parks 
perſons of a delicate conſtitution, who frequent'y ie in 
der, and tind a kind of trembling in the body A, Rub 
occaſions z and this ſympathy in bodies produce — 
N in the mind. eon. 

ow, it mull be obſerved, that the view of a wound 

wounds the perſon who views it the more ſtro FR 
ſenſibly, as the perſon is more weak and deli 
ſpirits making a ſtronger impreſſion on the fibr 
licate body than on thoſe of a robuſt one. 

vigorous men, &c. ſee an execution withou 
cern, while women, &c. are ſtruck with Pity and þ 

ror. As to children flill in their mothers 3 
the fibres of their fleſh being incomparably finer "as - 
thoſe in women, the courſe of the animal ſpirits 2 
neceſſarily produce much greater alterations in them. 
Theſe things being laid down, monſters are eafly 2. 
counted for. Suppoſe, v. gr. a child born a foo! , 
with all its legs and arms broken in the ſame man 
thoſe of criminals in ſome countries are; which cafe ” 
chooſe to inſtance in, becauſe we are told from Pari, 
that ſuch a mon/ter was actually born there, and lived 1 
one of their hoſpitals twenty years: the cauſe of th . 
cident, according to the principles laid down, was, ti; 
the mother ſeeing a criminal executed, every ſtroke ęiten 
to the poor man ſtruck forcibly the imagination of the 
woman; and, by a kind of counter-ſtroke, on the ten. 
der and delicate brain of the child. Now though the 
fibres of the woman's brain were ſtrangely thaken by 
the violent flux of animal ſpirits on this occaſion; ye: 
they had ſtrengtli and conſiſtence enough to prevent x1 
entire diſorder z whereas the fibres of the child's brain, 
being unable to bear the ſhock of thoſe ſpirits, were cut: 


und 
Y flow z 


ty 


fee ſufcx 


ngly ang 
cate; the 
es of a de. 
Thus tron 

t much con. 


ruined; and the ravage was great enough to deprive him 


of reaſon all his life-time. 

Again, the view of the execution frighting the woman, 
the violent courſe of the animal ſpirits was directed forci. 
bly from the brain to all thoſe parts of the body corre. 
ſponding to the ſuffering parts of the criminal; and the 
ſame thing muſt alſo happen in the child. But in regard 
the bones of the mother were ſtrong enough to ret 
the impulſe of thoſe ſpirits, they were not damaged; 
and yet the rapid courſe ot thete ſpirits could eaſily 
overpower and break the tender and delicate fibres of the 
bones of the child; the bones being the lait parts of the 
body that are formed, and having a very tender conbitence 
while the child is yet in the womb. 

To which it may be here added, that had the mother de- 
termined the courſe of theſe ſpirits towards ſome other 
parts of her body, by tickling or ſcratching herſcli we- 
hemently, the child would not, in all probability, hare 
had his bones broken; but the part antwering that, t9 
which the motions of the ſpirits was determined, would 
have been the ſufferer. 3 
Hence appears the reaſon why women, in the time ©: 
geſtation, ſeeing perſons, &c. marked in ſuch a manner 
in the face, impreſs the ſame mark on the lame parts 0: 
of the child; and why, upon rubbing ſome hidden per 
of the body, when ſtartled at the fight of any thing, or 
agitated with any extraordinary patlion, the mark of in. 
preſſion is fixed on that hidden part rather ta on ts 
face of the child. From the principles here laid dow, 
if the reader is diſpoſed to allow them, may molt, 1t net 
all, the phenomena of mon/ers be caiily accounted for 

The French Academicans have of late diſputed wie 
monſlers, that is, creatures born with their organs pu” 
ternaturally formed or ſituated, fupernumerary e 
ſective, were originally ſo formed in their lirſt ſtan ol 
or whether this deformity has been owing to ome wh 
dental change upon them. The arguments for _—_ 
opinions, are remarks upon particular hiſtories ata 
monſters, which we cannot abridge, anc therefore 18 
refer to the Memoirs de Acad. des Sciences, 1734 “ 
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purchaſe or retain lands; but a perion may den 
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MONSTRANS de droit, a writ iſſuing out of chancery, 
for reſtoring a perſon to lands or tenements that are his 
in richt, though on ſome occaſion found in poſſeſſion 
of another lately dead. 1 1 

MONS | RAVERUN I, a writ which lies for a tenant who 

holds by free charter in ancient demeſne, upon his being 
3/trained for the payment of any ſervice or impoſition 
\ntrary to the liberty he does or ought to enjoy. : 

MN CANISTS, ancient heretics, ſo called from their 
lender Montanus, who acted the prophet, and had his 
ropheteſſcs. ; 
1/ntanus was an obſcure man, without any capacity or 
ſtrength. of judgment, who lived in a Phrygian village, 
called Pepuza, towards the cloſe of the ſecond century. 
This weak man gave out that he was the paraclete, or com- 
forter, which the divine Saviour, at his departure from 


the earth, promiſed to ſend to his diſciples to lead them | 


to all truth. Some have aſſerted, that Montanus pretend- 
ed to be the Holy Ghoſt. But others have obſerved, 
with greater reaſon, that he made a diſtinction between 
the paraclete, promiſed by Chriſt to his apoſtles, and the 
holy ſpirit : underſtanding by the former a divine tcacher, 
who was to perfect the Goſpel by the addition of ſome 
doctrines omitted by our Saviour, and to caſt a full light 
on others which were expreſſed in an obſcure and imper- 
fet manner: accordingly he pretended to be this divine 
teacher. Under this 1 Loy he added to the laws of 
the Goſpel many auſtere deciſions; inculcated the ne- 
ceſſity of multiplying faſts; prohibited ſecond marriages 
as unjawful z maintained that the church ſhould refuſe 
abſolution to thoſe who had fallen into the commiſſion of 
enormous ſins ; and condemned all care of the body, 
eſpecially all nicety in dreſs, and all female ornaments. 
He ſhewed the ſame averſion to the nobleſt employments 
of the mind, that he did to the innocent enjoyments of 
life z and gave it as his opinion, that philotophy, arts, 
and whatever favoured of polite literature, ſhould be 
mercilefsly baniſhed ſrom the Chriſtian church. He 
looked upon thoſe Chriſtians as guilty of a moſt heinous 
tranſgreſſion, who faved their lives, by flight, from the 
perſecuting ſword, or who ranſomed them by money, 
from the hands of their cruel and mercenary judges. 
He added many other precepts equal to theſe in ſeverity 
and rizour: and iſſued many predictions concerning the 
diſaſters that were to happen in the empire, and the ap- 
proaching deſtruction of the Roman republic, which 
rendered him obnoxious to the governing powers. Mon- 
tanus was, therefore, firſt-by a decree of certain aſſem- 
blies, and afterwards by the unanimous voice of the whole 
church, ſolemnly ſeparated from the body of the faithful. 
However he had many patrons and adherents, the prin- 
cipal of whom was Tertullian, and his cauſe ſpread abroad 
through Aſia, Africa, and a part of Europe. Moth. 
Ecel. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 192, &c. 8vo. 
The Afontanifis are the ſame with what were otherwiſe 
denominated Phrygians, Cataphrygians, and Quintiliaus; 
which ſee. 

MONTANUM <-7u, See VERU. 

MONTENSES. See AGox1sTict, CaMeiTz, and Do- 
NATISTS, 


MONTH, in the Computation of Time, the twelfth part of 
the year, 
Among the ancient Greeks, the year was divided into 
twelve months, which contained thirty and twenty-nine 
days alternately z but ſo as the months of thirty days al- 
ways went before thoſe of twenty-nine z the ſormer were 
termed TAupers, full, and Ag as eading on the 
tenth day ; the latter were called K u N Holler, and from 
their ending on the ninth day, 2e 2904 
a order to underſtand their method of reckoning the 
we ba ot the month, it muſt be couſidered that every month 
Was avuled into 2 Y or three decads of days; 
0 urlt decad they called the wnrog agxoprrs Or apes 
*5:%t%% Or ois. Whence the ſirſt day of the month 
Ts called v:6auy as falling upon the new moon, and 
FMS Ir ig adenu, as Fug the firſt day of the firſt 
chin 1 * cond day was termed, deulega trawevs 3 the 
Th. | of A N : 2 ſo on to the deualn raten. 
lay. of Far yof t K econd decad, which was the eleventh 
To _ Was called wouln jsTrouviog or wWpuly 
3 a econd of this decad, Fevleca Accus, or 
Joſt of 2 0 On to eas, the twentieth, which was the 
3 cond decad. 
payer, 1 * third decad was termed wpuln ea” f 
. an os 38 and ſo of the reſt. Some- 
frſ rk Fahy Bo wy of this laſt decad, the 
the thirg * P ” % n; the ſecond, $4070; vain 3 
month, wide. a op * and ſo on to tlie laſt day of the 
metrius Potions a ca 2 Anunlgas, Demetrias, from De- 
Fadens l Fetes 4 efore whole time, particularly in 
E s it was called en Aa yea, the old and uew 3 
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belonged to the old moon, and part to the new. It was 
al ſo called rpiaxog, the thirticth; and that not only in the 
months which conſiſted of thirty days, but alſo in thoſe 
of twenty-nine z for in theſe, according to ſome accounts 
the twenty-fecond day was omitted; or, according to 
others, the twenty-ninth : but which day ſocver was 
omitted in computation, the thirtieth was conſtantly re- 
tained. Hence, according to Thales's firſt ſcheme, all 
the months were called auth of thirty days; though, by 
Solon's regulation, half of them contained only twenty- 
nine : and the lunar year of Athens was called a year of 
three hundred and ſixty days; though really after Solon's 
time, it conſiſted of no more than three hundred and ſifty- 
four. Vide Pott. Archæol. Gr. lib. it. cap. 26. 

'The names of the months being various in different parts 
of Greece, it will be ſufficient particularly to confider 
thoſe of Athens, barely mentioning thoſe of others that 
correſpond with them. 1. Hecatemlæon, or ECATo0M- 
BAON. 2. METAGITNlON., 3. BOEDROMION., 4. 
MxMAcrErion. 5. PVANFETSsIoN. 6. ANTHESTE= 
RION. 7. Postbiox. 8. GaMEL1ON. 9. ELAPHE= 
POLION. 10. MUNYCHION. 11. THARGELION., 12. 
OCIRROPHOR TN. 

As the Roman vent were the ſame with thoſe now in 
uſe among the Luropeans, we thail only refer to the ar- 
ticle Ca LIN DS, where the manner of their computation 
is explained. 

The Hebrew months were originally reckoned in order, 
as the firſt, ſccond, &c. but after the Babylouth captivie 
ty, the Ifraclites borrowed the names of their moths from 
the Chaldeans and Perſians: and they were diftingutthed 
in the ſacred and civil year as follows. In the ſacred 
year, Niſan, aniwcring to our March, Zr to April, 
S$:van to Mav, Thammuz to June, A to July, Elul to 
Auguſt, 7/zri to September, Mas ſche ta ro October, 
Caſieu to November, 7 hebet to December, Sebat to Ja- 
nuary, and Aular to February. In the civil year, 7:25; 
correſponding to September, Mar ſehetau to Oclober, 
Caſleu to November, Thebet to December, Scbat to Ja- 


nuary, Adar to February, Ai/an to March, %% to April, 


Sivan to May, Thammuz to June, 4 to July, and Af 
to Auguft. 

Time, we have obſerved, is duration marked out lor 
certain uſes, and meaſured by the motions of the hez- 
venly bodies. 

Hence reſult divers kinds of yoars, and months, accord- 
ing to the particular luminary by whoſe revolutions they 
are determined, and the particular purpoſes they are de- 
ſtined for: as, ſolar months, lunar months, civil months, 
aſtronomical months, &c. 


MoxTH, /o/ar, is the ſpace of time wherein the fun moves 


through one entire ſign of the ecl:pric. 

Hence, if regard be had to the ſun's true motion, the 
folar months will be uncqual; fince the fun is longer 
in paſſing through the ſummer figns, than through thoſe 
of the winter. 

But as he conſtantly travels through ail the twelve in 
365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, the quantity of a 
mean month will be had by dividing that number by 12. 
On this principle, the quantity of a /e month will be 
found 30 days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, 5 feconds. 


Mon'ras, lunar, are either /yiodicai, ej,“ i, Or Un" i= 


native. 


MonTH, lunar fynzdical,' called alſo, abſolutely, luna 


MoxTi, and /unatizn, is the ſpace of tine between two 

conjunctions of the moon with the fun; or between two 

new moons. See SYNODICAL month, and LUuNATION. 

Ihe quantity of the /rrodical month is 29 days, 12 hours, 
| See Moox. 


4, 3 11“. 


MoxTH, lunar periodicul, is the ſpace of time whercin the 
moon makes her round through the zodiac; or where: 


ſhe returns to the ſame point. | 
The quantity of this month is 27 days, 7 hours, 43', 8”. 
The ancient Romans made uſe of nar months, and made 
them alternately of 29 and 30 days: and they marked 
the days of each mth by three terms, Viz. calends, Alien, 
and des. 


MonTH, /unar i/[umizative, is the ſpace from the firſt time 


of the moon's appearance after new moon, to her ſirſt 
appearance after the new moon following. 

Hence, as the moon appears ſometimes fooner after the 
new moon, and ſometimes later; the quantity oi the 
illuminative month is not always the ſame. By this month 
the Turks and Arabs reckon. 


MoxTH, aftronomical or natural, is that meaſured by ſome 


exact interval correſponding to the motion of the lun, or 
moon. | 

Such are the lunar and ſolar mos above mentioned. 
Where note, that theſe months can be of no ute in civil 
life, where it is required that the months begin and end 
on ſome certain day. For this reafon, recourſe is had 
to another form of 1m91ths. 


Mosru, cid or cen, is an interval of a certain num- 
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ber of whole days, approaching nearly to the quantity of 
ſome aſtronomical, cither lunar, or ſolar month. 

Civil months are various, according to the aſtronomical 
month they are accommodated to. 

Mox rue, civil lunar, are to conſiſt alternately of 29 and 
30 days. Thus will two ci. months be equal to two 
aſtronomical ones, abating for the odd minutes; and, 
conſequently, the new moon will be hereby kept to the 
firit day of each ſuch cv! month for a long time together. 
However to make them keep conſtant pace with the c:v1/ 
months, at the end of each 948 months, a month of 29 
days muſt be added]; or elſe every 33d month mult conſiſt 
of zo days. 

This was the menth in civil or common uſe among the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, till the time of Julius Cæſar. 

MoxTrs, civil ſelar, are to conſiſt alternately of 30 and 

3z days, excepting ,one month of the twelve, which for 
every fourth year ſhould conſiſt of 30 days, and for the 
other years of 29. This form of ci months was intro- 
duced by Julius Cæſar. 
Under Auguſtus, the fixth month, till then from its place 
called Sexti/zs, was denominated Auguſtus, in honour of 
that prince z and, to make the compliment yet the greater, 
a day was added to it: fo that it now conſiſted of 31 
days, though till then it had only contained 30; to make 
up for which, a day was taken from February; ſo that 
henceforward it only conſiſted of 28 days, and every 
fourth year of 293 though before it had ordinarily con- 
ſiſted of 29 days, &c. and ſuch are the cv or CALEN- 
DAk months which now obtain through Europe. 

Movrn, prhilo/aphical, among Chemiſts, is the ſpace of 

- forty days and nights. 

MonrH, dracontic, emboliſmic, fence, twelve. See the ad- 
jechives. 

MonTH-c/imat;s. See CLIMATE. 

MON IHLY corr/es. See MxNszEs. : 

MON'T-PAGNOTE, the pofi of the invulnerable, an emi- 
nence choſen without the reach of the cannon of a place 
beſieged; where curious perſons poſt themſelves to ſee an 
attack, and the manner of the ſiege, without being ex- 

ofed to danger. 

MONTIA, 4/:n&s, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the 
name of a diſtinct genus of plants of the triandria trigy- 
nia claſs ; the characters of which are theſe : the cup is 
a perianthium compoled of two oval, hollow, obtuſe, and 
erect leaves, which remain when the flower is fallen; the 
flower is compoſed of one irregular petal; the ſtamina 
are three capillary filaments, of the length of the flower 
the anther are ſmall; the germen ot the piſtillum is 
of a turbinated form ; the ſtyles are three, hairy and ex- 
panded; the ſtigmata are ſimple; the fruit is a capſule 
of a turbinated form obtuſe, of one cell, ſeparated by 
three valves; the ſeeds are three in number and round- 
iſh. There is only one ſpecles. 

MON'TIFRINGILLA, in Zoology, the name of a bird, 
known in Engliſh by thename of the BR a MBLE, brambling, 
or mountain=finch ; and called, by the ancients, oroſpixa. 

MONUMEN'T, monumentum, of monere, to adviſe, adver- 
tiſe, in Architecture, a building deſtined to preſerve the 
memory of the perſon who raiſed it, or of him for whom 
it was raiſed : ſuch are, a triumphal arch, a mauſoleum, 
a pyramid, &c. 

The firlt monuments, which the ancients erected, were 
the ſtones which they laid over their tombs, whereon 
they wrote the names and actions of the deceaſed. 

Theſe ſtones were diſtinguiſhed, by various names, ac- 
cording as their figures were different. The Grecks gave 
the name of elles, c£a45, to ſuck as were ſquare in their 
baſe, and preferved the fame depth throughout their 
whole length; whence we derived our ſquare pilaſters, 
or Attic columns. They called thoſe „iy, u, which, 
being round in their baſe, ended in a point at top, 
which gave occaſion to the invention of diminiſhed co- 
lumus. 

The name pyramids they gave to thoſe which were ſquare 
at the foot, and determined in a point at top, in man- 
ner of a funeral pile. 

And the name 9bel:/c, to thoſe whoſe baſes were more in 
length than in breadth, and which roſe, ſtill leſſening, 
to a very great height, ceſembling the figure of the ſpits 
or inſtruments uſed by the ancients in roaſting the fleſh 
of theic ſacrifices, which they called obel;, oc. 

Monumen'r, the, abſolutely fo called among us, denotes 
a magnificent pillar, deſigned by fir Chriſtopher Wren, 
erected by order of parliament, in memory of the burn- 
ing of the city of London, anno 1666, in the very place 
where the fire began. 

This pillar was begun in 1671, and finiſhed in 1677. 

It is of the Doric order, fluted, 202 feet high from the 
ground, and fifteen feet in diameter, of ſolid Portland 
ſtone, with a {tair-caſe in the middle of black marble, 
containing 345 ſteps. The lowelt part of the pedeſtal is 
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48 feet ſquare, and its altitude 40 ſeet; 
enriched with curious baſſo relievos. It has a bales 
within 32 feet of the top, where is a curi * 
. of gilt bras dus and ſpaciou; 

MONYCHA, formed of heros, nele; and 
epithet applied by E obs Hof, a 
mage "wg lingle and undivided ; ſuch are the 2 

MOOD, or Move, in Logic, called alſo Syllaszg: 
is a proper diſpoſition of the ſeveral Kan. mages 

| ſyllogiſm, in reſpect of quantity and quality, : 
By proper diſpoktion, we mean ſuch wherein the an 
cedent being true, the conſequent, in virtue of the fo m4 
cannot be falſe: So that all thoſe meds or mungen d 
ſyllogiſms are at once excluded, where no conclude, 
formally follows; or where the antecedent bein — 
a falſe concluſion may be drawn from it. ow. 
There are two kinds of moods ; the one dire?, the othe 
tndirce. : 

Moop, direft, is that wherein the concluſion is drawn from 
the premiſes directly and immediately: as, every animal 
is a living thing; evecy man is an animal; therefore 
every man is a living thing. 

Moon, zndiref, is that » MY the concluſion is not in 
ferred immediately from the premiſes, but follows from 
them by means of a converſion : as, every animal is 
a living thing; every man is an animal; therefore ſome 
living thing is a man. There are fourteen direct mug; : 
whereof four belong to the firſt figure; four to the 
ſecond; and fix to the third. See Ficure. 

They are denoted by ſo many artificial words framed for 
that purpoſe ; viz. 1. Barbara, celarent, darii, ferioque, 
4. Baralip, calentes, dibatis, feſpamo, freſiſom. 2. C. are, 
cameſtres, feſtino, baroco. 3. Darapti, felapton, diſamis, 
dat iſi, erf 

The uſe and effect of which words lie wholly in the ſyl. 
lables, and the letters whereof the ſyllables conſiſt, Each 
word, e. g. conſiſts of three ſyllables, denoting the three 
propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm; viz. major, minor, and con- 
cluſion. Add, that the letters of each ſyllable are cither 
vowels or conſonants: the vowels are 4, which denotes 
an univerſal affirmative propoſition ; E, an univerſal 
negative; J, a particular affirmative; and O, a particu- 
lar negative. 

Thus, barbara is a ſyllogiſm or mood of the firſt figure, 
conſiſting of three univerſal aflirmative propoſitions : 
baralip of the fourth figure, conſiſting of two univerſal 
affirmative premiſes, and a, particular affirmative conclu- 
fion. The conſonants are chiefly of uſe in the REDUC- 
T10N of ſyllogiſms. 

Moor, or Mope, in Grammar, is uſed to lgnify the dif- 

ferent manners of conjugating verbs, agreeably to the 
different actions or affections to be expreſſed; as ſhew- 
ing, commanding, wiſhing, &c. ; 
Hence ariſe five mocds ; viz. the indicative, imperative, 
optative, ſubjunfive, and infinitive; which ſee. 
Some grammarians reckon but four mos, confounding 
the optative with the ſubjunAive ; and ſome make lx, 
dividing the optatire into potential and optative. _ 
The Greeks have five mocds of verbs different in tetmina- 
tion; but the Latins have only four. In Engliſh the ter. 
minations are the ſame in all the mcods. 
For the origin of moods, it may be obſerved, that verbs 
are of that kind of words which ſignify the manner and 
form of our thought: whereof the principle ts aſſirma · 
tion. Verbs are alſo formed to receive different in- 
flexions, as the affirmation regards different perſons, 
and different times: whence ariſc the tenſes aud perſons 
of verbs. . 

But, beſides theſe, men have thought fit to invent other 
inflexions, to explain what paſſes in their mind {ti]l more 
diſtinctly: for, in the firſt place, they conſidered, Gs 
beſides the ſimple affirmations, as he loves, he loved; t ors 
were others modified and conditional, as, 7 be . 
though he ſhould love : and the better to diſtinguiſh t - 

| affirmations from the others, they doubled the ere 

of thoſe tenſes or times; making ſome ſerve for imp 
affirmations, as, I love, he loved; and reſerving 5 Na 
for affirmations that were modified, as, i/ % ſhoul ans 

might he have loved. Yet they kept not ſteadily 10 s 

rules; but ſometimes made uſe of ſimple inflevont © 

expreſs affirmations that were modified ; 35 wr Aion, 
for eh verear. And it is from this kind of te ub 
that grammarians have formed the mod they ca 

undlibe. | $ K 

But farther, beſides the affirmation, the action of mY : 4 

may be taken for a md, or manner of our thou ES 

men have found themſelves under a neceflity of e 5 

ing what they wz//, as well as what they ot whereof 

we may will a thing in ſeveral manner ide princt 
there are three which may be conſidered as t * not 

pal. Firſt then, we ſometimes will things V 
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i on ourſelves; and in that caſe we only will them 
ith, which the Latins expreſs by the particle 
| we by plcaſe Ged. Some languages, for 
- nance the Greek, have invented particular inflexions 
2 end; whence the grammarians have taken oc- 
1 call this the optative mood and there ſeems 
ing like both in the French, Italian, and Spaniſh 
ſomet ing : a F tio 0 
tongues, in regard theſe have a kind of triple tenſes; 
but in Latin, Engliſh, Kc. the ſame inſſexions ſerve for 
the ſubjunctive, and for the optative. Fot this reaſon, one 
may very well retrench this mood from the Latin conju- 
ations; it being the different inflexions that make moods, 
not the different manners of ſignifying, which may be 
raried to infinity. 
We ſometimes will in another manner; as when we are 
content a thing ſhould come to paſs, though we do not 
abſolutely deſire it; as when Terence n 
perdat, pereaty let him ſpend, ſink, periſh, en might 
hve invented a particular inflexion to expreſs this move- 
ment, as in Greek they have done to exprefs a ſimple 
deſire: but they have not done it; and, in lieu thereof, 
they make uſe of the ſubjunctive. In Engliſh, we add 
the particle et, let him ſpend, &c. Authors call this the 
rorENTIAIL, or concefſive mood.” 
The third manner of willing is, when what we deſire, 
depends on another perſon, of whom we can obtain 
it, and we ſignify our will that he do it. This is the mo- 
tion we uſe, when we command or pray; and to ex- 
preſs this motion, was invented the mood we call impera- 
tive; which has no firlt perſon in the ſingular, becanſe 
a man, properiy ſpeaking, cannot command himſelf ; in 
ſome languages it has no third perſon, becauſe, in 
ſtrictneſs, 2 man cannot command any perſon, but him 
to whom he ſpeaks and addrefles himſelf. And in re- 
gard the command or prayer always relates to what is to 
come, it happens that the imperative me, and the fu- 
ture tenſe, are frequently uſed for each other (eſpeciallu 
in the Heb ew); as, non occides, thou ſhalt not kill, for 
% nit kill. Hence ſome grammarians place the im- 
perative among the number of futures. 
Of all the 14:45 we have mentioned, the oriental lan- 
guages have none but the laſt, which is the imperative; 
and, on the contrary, the modern languages have none 
ofthem any particular inflexion for the imperative. 'The 
method we take for it in Englith, is either to omit the 
pronoun, or tranſpoſe it: thus, I love, is a imple affirma- 
tion; love, an imperative: we love, an affirmation; love 
we, an imperative. 
In explaining the origin of moods, the ingenious Mr. Har- 
ns obſerves, that the ſouls leading powers are thoſe of 
perception and volition ;z and that all ſpeech or diſcourſe 
is a publiſhing either a certain perception or volition. 
Hence then, according as we exhibit it either in a dif- 
ferent part, or after a different manner, the variety of 
mods, If we ſimply declare or indicate ſomething to 
be, or not to be, whether a perception or volition, this 
conſtitutes the declarative or indicative mood. If we af- 
ſert of ſomething poſſible only, and in the number of 
contingents, this makes the potential mood. When this 
is ſubjoined to the indicative, and uſed, as it moſtly is, 
to denote the end or final cauſe, it is the ſubjunctive. 
When we addreſs others, in order to have ſome percep- 
ton informed, or ſome volition gratified, we form new 
modes of ſpeaking : if we interrogate, it is the inter- 
rogative mood 2 if we require, it is the requilitive, which, 
with reſpect to inſeriors, is imperative; and, with reſpect 
10 equals and ſuperiors, precative or optative. The 
mcattve, potential, interrogative, and requilitive moods 
we their foundation in nature; and, therefore, certain 
marks or ſigns of them have been introduced into lan- 
8 we may be enabled by our diſcourſe to ſig- 
mk * bo oy another: fo that moods are, in fact, no 
theſs Frame N literal forms, intended to expreſs 
wy * . a diſtinctions. All theſe moods, with their 
pective tenſes, the verb being conſidered as denoting 
an attribute, have always reference to ſome perſon or 
ubſtance. But th 5 o 
which works © ere is another mood or form, under 
ference at alt 23 appear, where they have no re- 
indefinite nat o pertons or ſubſtances : theſe, from their 
IN ure, are called IN FINSITIVES. Hermes, 
Moon? ' b. | 
MOON, % h. and Mie. See Mopx. ; 
uſually ranked | in A/?ronomy, one of the heavenly bodies, 
riety ES the planets ; but with more pro- 
i o a ſatellite, or ſecondary planet. 
fam is an attendant of KC whoa th 
pes A owning 41 Ot our cart , whom the re- 
conſtantly f * and in whoſe neighbourhood ſhe 1s 
bound; inſomuch as, if viewed from the ſun, 


e Wwoul | 
preate : never appear to depart from us by an angle 
than ten minutes, 


As all the other p 


| t Nee . 
moon round the earth: her ocbit is an ellipſis, 


depen 
dy a bare W 
u inam; ane 


ciſion to 


lanets move primarily round the ſun, | 
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in which ſhe is retained by the force of grivitv; per- 
forming her revolution round the earth, from change tv 
change, in 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, and 
round the ſun with it cvery year: ſhe goes round her 
orbit in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, moving about 
2290 miles every hour; and turns round her axis exactly 
in the time that ſhe goes round the earth, which is the 
reaſon of her keeping always the ſame ſide towards us; 
and that her day and night taken together are as long as 
our lunar month. | 
The mean diſtance of the moon from the carth is 604 
ſemi-diameters of the earth; which is equivalent to 
240,000 miles. The mean eccentricity of her orbit iz 
of her mean diſtance, or in miles 13.000, which 
makes a conſiderable variation in that mean diſtance. 
The moon's diameter is to that of the earth, as 100 to 
365, as 11 to 40.15, or 2180 miles: its mean apparent 
diameter is 31 minutes 164, and that of the ſun 32 mi- 
nutes 12 ſeconds. Its mean diameter, as ſeen from the 
ſun, is 6 ſeconds. 
The moon's ſurface contains 14,898,750 ſquare miles, 
and its ſolidity 5,408,246,000 cubical ones. The den- 
fity of the 9991's body is to that of the carth, as 48,911 
to 39,214; to that of the ſun, as 48,911 to 10,092 3 
its quantity of matter to that of the earth, nearly as 1 
to 39. 15; the force of gravity on its ſurface, is to that 
on the ſurſace of the earth, as 139.2 to 407.8; and the 
m91's bulk to that of the earth as to 1. "The 1% 
has ſcarce any difference of ſeaſons; becauſe her axis is 
almoſt perpendicular to the ecliptic. | 
The full 9-1 appears to the anked eye broader than a 
circular object ſubtending an equal angle fecn by perfect 
viſion. In a moon of three or four days old the iliu- 
minated pait appears too broad, in proportion to the 
obſcure part, and likewiſe ſeems to extend more out- 
wards, or to have a greater diameter that the obſcure 
part. Allo, in an eclipſe of the ſun or m5, the bright 
part appears too broad in proportion to the dark part, 
and the eclipſe appears leſs than it really is. 
This obſervation was made by Horrox, and is accounted 
for by Dr. Jurin, in his Eſſay upon diſtin and indiſtinct 
Viſion. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N? 473, we have a 
new method of computing the appulſes ot the men to 
the fixed ſtars and planets ; as alſo of eclipſes of the carth, 
commonly called eclipſes of the ſun, by Mr. Gerſten, 
profeſſor of the mathematics at Gieſſen. 


Moov, phenomena of the, The different appearances of 


the moon are very numerous; ſometimes ſhe is increaſing, 
then waning; ſometimes horned, then ſ{cmicircular ; 
ſometimes gibbous, then full and round. 

Sometimes, again, the illumines us the whole night; 
ſometimes only a part of it; ſometimes the is found in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, ſometimes ia the northern 3 all 
which variations having been firlt obſerved by Endyraion, 
an ancient Grecian, who watched her moticns, the was 
fabled to have fallen in love with him. 

The ſource of moſt of theſe appearances is, that the 61: 
is a dark, opake, and ſpherical body, and only ſhines 
with the light ſhe receives from the ſun; whence oniy 
that half turned towards him, at any inſtant, can be i- 
luminated, the oppoſite half remaining in its native dark- 
neſs. The face of the men viſible on our earth, is chat 
part of her body turned towards the carth ; whence, ac- 
cording to the various poſitions of the m9, with regard 
to the ſun and earth, we obſerve different degrees of il- 
lumination; ſometimes a large, and ſometimes a less 
portion of the enlightened ſurface being vilible. 


Moo, phaſes of the. To conceive the lunar phates, let 5 


(Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 13.) repreſent the ſun, the earth, 
RTS a portion of the carth's orbit, and ABCDEFG 
the orbit of the mon, wherein the revolves round the 
earth, in the ſpace of a month, advancing trom welt to 
eaſt : connect the centres of the tun and moen by the right. 
line 8 L, and through the centre of the 19» imagine a 
plane M LN to paſs perpendicular to the lineSL; the 
ſection of that plane, with the ſurface of the 192, will 
give rhe line that bounds light and darknefs, and ſepa— 
rates the illumined face from the dark one, 
Connect the centres of the earth and ma by T L, per- 
pendicular to a plane P LO, palling through the cen- 
tre of the een: that plane will give on the ſurface of 
the moon the circle that diſtinguiſhes the viſible hemi- 
ſphere, or that towards us, from the inviſible one, and 
therefore called the circle of vifion., Whence it appears, 
that, whenever the mcon is in A, the circle bounding 
light and darkneſs and the circle of viſion coincide; ſo 
that all the illumined face of the moon will be turned to- 
wards the earth: in which caſe the moon is, with reſpect 
to us, full, and ſhines the whole night; with rcipect to 
the ſun, the is in oppoſition; in regard the fun and mn 
are then ſcen in oppoſite parts of the heavens, os 
rifing 


ä 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ing when the other ſets. But it is to be obſerved, that 
the moon's diſc is not perfectly round when the is full, 
in the higheſt or lowelt part of her orbit, becauſe we 
have not a full view of her enlightened fide at that time. 
When full, in the higheſt part of her orbit, a ſmall 
deficiency appears on her lower edge ; and the contrary 
when full in the loweſt part of her orbit. 

When the een arrives at B, the whole illuminated diſc 
MPN is not turned towards the earth; fo that the vi- 
ible illumination will be ſhort of a circle ; and the 725% 
will appear gibbous, as in B. 

When the reaches C, where the angle C T5 is nearly 
right, there only one half of the IHlumined diſe is turned 
towards the earth, and then we obſerve a hall-mcon, as 
in C; and ſhe is faid to be dichotomizidl, or biſe Aud. 

In this ſituation the ſun and men are a fourth part of a 
circle removed from each other; and the mor is faid to 
be in a quadrate aſpect, or to be in her quadrature. 

The morn arriving at D, only a ſmall part of the illumined 
face M PN is turned towards the earth; for which rea- 
ſon the (mall part that ſhines upon us will be feen tal- 
cated, or bent into narrow angles, or horns as in J). 

The inclination of that part of the ecliptic to the horizon, 
in which the mo is at any time when horned, may be 
known by the poſition of her horns; for a right line 
touching their points is perpendicular to the ecliptic. 
And as the angle, which the man's orbit makes with the 
ecliptic, can never raiſe het above, nor depreſs her below 
the ecliptic, more than two minutes of a degree, as fern 
ſrom the fun; it can have no ſenfible eftect upon the 
poſition of her horns. "Therefore, it a quadrant be heid 
up, fo as one of its edges may ſcem to touch the mers 
horns, the graduated fide being kept towards the eye, 
and as far from the eye as it can be conveniently held, 
the arc between the plumb-line and the edge of the 
quadrant, which ſcems to touch the s horte, will 
ſhew the inclination of that put of the ecliptic to the 
horizon. And the arc, between the other edge of the 
quadrant and plumb-line, will ſhew the inclination ot a 
line, touching the ens horns, to the horizon. 

At laſt, the m9 artiving at E, ſhews no part of her il- 
lumined face at all to the carth, as in E.; this poſition 
we call the new moon, and the is then ſaid to be in con- 
junction with the ſun; the ſun and 54% being in the 
ſame point of the ecliptic. 

As the een advances towards F., ſhe reſumes her horns; 
an as before the new men the horns were turned weſt— 
ward, fo now they change their polition, and look eall- 
ward ; when ſhe comes to G, ſhe is again in quadrate 


aſpect with che ſun; in H ſhe is gibbous; and in A ſhe 


is again full. 

Here the arch E L, or the angle 8 TL, contained under 
lines draun from the centres of the fun and men to that 
ol the carth, is called ive elongation of the maon from the 
jun: and the arch MO, which is the portion of the il- 


lumined circle MON, that is turned towards us, and | 


which is the meaſure of the angle that the circle bound- 
ing light and darkness, and the circie of viſion, make 
with each other, is every where nearly ſaillar to the 
arch of clongation EL; or, which is the ſame thing, the 
angle 8 TL is nearly equal to the angic MLO: as is 
demonſtrated by geometers. 


Ty delineate the MooXN's phaſes for au time. Let the circle 


COBP . 14.) repreſent the mers diſc turned to- 
wards the earth, and iet OP be the line in which the 
ſemicircle OCP is projected, which fuppoſe cut at right 
angles by the diameter BC; then making LP the ra- 
dius, take LF equal to the co-tine of the elongation of 
the mon; aud upon B ©, as the greater axis, and L F 
the leſs, deſcribe the ſemiellipſis BFC; this ellipſis will 
cut of from the moon's dilc the portion BF CP, of the 
illumined ſace viſible on the earth. 

As the mon illumines the earth by a light reflected from 
the ſun, ſo ſhe is reciprocally illumined by the carth, 
which reflects the ſun's rays to the ſurface of the x50, 
and that much more abundantly than ſhe receives them 
from the men. For the ſurface of the earth is above 
13 times greater than that of the moon ; and, thereſorc, 
ſuppoſing the texture of each body alike, as to the power 
of reſlecting, the earth mult return 13 times more light 
to the mou than the receives from it. In new mens, 
the illumined fide of the earth is turned fully towards 
the mo, an will, therefore, at that time, illumine the 
dark ſide of the 9 ; and then the lunar inhabitants 
(if ſuch there bc) will have a full earth, as we, in a fimi- 
lar poſition, have a full man and hence ariſes that dim 
light obſerved in the old and new mens; whereby, be- 
des the bright horns, we perceive fomewhat more of her 
body behind them, though very obſcurely. When the 
M991 comes to be in oppoſition to the ſun, the earth, ſeen 
from the 1591, will appear in conjunction with him, and 
its dark de will be turned towards the won z in which 


— 
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poſition the earth will diſappear to the my, ,. ._ 
does to us at the time of the new moon, or in he $ that 
junction with the ſun. After this, the lunar "Iv Gree 
will fee the earth in an horned figure. In fine rm 
will preſent all the ſame phaſes to the mean as th 20 
does to the earth. But trom one half of the ok * 
earth is ncver ſeen at all; ſrom the middle of 3 
half it is always ſeen over head, turning round amol 
thirty times as quick as the moon docs. From the 88 
which limits our view of the mon, only one half of he 
earth's hde next her is ſcen ; the other half beine r 
below the horizon of all places on that circle. 16 60 
the earth ſeems to be the biggeſt body in the 8 
ſor it appears thirteen times as big at ſhe does to wh, 
As the earth turns round its axis, the ſeveral continent 
ſeas, and iſlands appcar to the 9's inhabitants like 10 
many ſpots of different forms and brightneſs, et bs 
over its ſurface 3 but much fainter at ſome times than 
others, as our clouds cover or leave them. By theſe 
ſpots, the Lunartans can determine the time of the earth's 
diurnal motion, juſt as we do the motion of the ſun: 
and perhaps they meaſure their time by the motion of the 
earth's ſpots ; for they cannot hare a treer dial. 
Dr. Hook, accounting for the reafon why the mos light 
affords no viſible heut, obferves, that the quantity of 
light, which falls on the hemiſphere of the full 1:42, i; 
rarifed into a ſphere 238 times greater in diameter than 
the m499, beſoic it arrives at us; an. conſequently, that 
the wd light 15 104368 times weaker than that of the 
ſun. It would, therefore, requite 104368 full xen to 
give a light and heat equal to that of the ſun at noon, 
Dr. Omith has endearoured to ſhew, in his book on 
Optics, that the light of the full 22:2 is but equal to 
a go thouſandih part of the common light of the d:y 
when the fun is hidden by a cloud. Sce Lief r. 
Moox, cue ard motion of the. Though the n finiſhes 
its courie in 27 days 7 hours 43, which interval we cell 
a perizdical month, yet the is longer in paſting from ore 
couuuction to another 3 which ſpace we call a f 
month, or a i]. The reaſon is, that while the n 
is performing its courſe round the carih in its own or= 
bit, the earth and eg ate making theic progreſs round 
the fun, and buth are advanced almoſt a «hole ſign to- 
wards the caſt; ſo that the point of the orbit, which, 
in the former poſition, was in a right liuc pzTing tough 
the centres of the earth and ſun, is now more welteily 
than the ſun ; and, therefore, when the moon is arrived 
again at that point, it will not yet be ſcen in conjunction 
with the ſun; nor will the lunation be completed in lels 
than 29 days and an half, 


Were the plane of the 9199x's orbit coincident with the 


plane of the ecliptic, i. e. were the carth and m5: both 
moved in the ſame plane, the ms way in the heavens, 
viewed from the earth, would appear juſt the ſame with 
that of the ſun ; with this only difference, that the fun 
would be ſound to deſcribe his circle in the ſpace of 2 
year, and the men her's in a month. But this is not 
the caſe; for the two planes cut each other in a right 
line, paſſing tbrough the centre cf the earth, and are 
inclined to each other in an angle of about five degrees 
eighteen minutes. 
Suppoſe, e. g. AB CA. 15.) a portion of the earth's or- 
bit, T the earth, and CE DF the s orbit, wherein 
is the centre of the carth; from the ſame ceure Th 
the plane of the ecliptic, deſcribe another circle Chu, 
whoſe ſemidiameter is equal to that of the #15977 5 079% 
Now theſe two circles, being in ſ:veral planes, and 
having the ſame centre, will jnterfeQ eich other u 
line DC, paſſing through the centre of the earth, Cons 
ſequently, CED, one half of the orbit of the #295, Wy 
be raiſed above the plane of the circle CG I, lo ata 
the north; and D F C, the other half, will be ſunk be⸗ 
low towards the ſouth. The right line ID C, where 
the two circles interfect each other, is called i? line / 
the nedes, and the points of the angles C and I), e we * 
whereof that where the 92 aſcends above the plane © 
the ecliptic, northwards, is called, the aſcending n wy 
the lead of the dragon; and the other, D, % defernainy 
rode; and the dra? ors tail; and the interval ot t 
tween the moon's going from the afcending node, 3 
turing to it, a d acontiomonth., 1 
If the line of the nodes were immoveable, that 5, | 1 
had no other motion, but that whereby it is carriedroun. | 
the ſun, it would {lill look towards the fame det 
the ecliptic; i. e. it would always keep parallel hoes 
but it is found by obſcreation, that the Niue of the 2 
conſtantly changes place, and ſhifts in n | 
caſt to welt, conuaty to the order of the bg» al joe 
a retrograde motion, finifhes its circuit im 1 a 
teen years; in which time each of the nodes reit 
that point of the celiptic whence it before won in the 


Hence it follows, that the een is never pres: eli tie, 


me be- 
| 1e- 
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ccliptie, 


* the reſt of her courſe ſhe deviates 
nodes. Throughout 


from it, being nearer ol farther from the ecliptic, as ihe 
» nearer or farther ſrom the nodes. In the points! 
5 1 ſhe is at her greateſt diſtance from the nodes ; 
ubich points are therefore called her {mts of north ani 
forth latitude. de 804. . his 
Tue meon's diſtance from t 3 or rather " the 
ecliptic, is called her Iatitude, which is meaſured | y an 
arch of a circle drawn through the mon, perpendicular 
„che ecliptic, and intercepted between the m5 and 
1 ecliptic. The 1912's latitude, when at the grcatell, 
« 10 E or F, never excceds 5 degrees and about 18 mi- 
nutes; which latitude is the meaſure of the angles at 
ne by obſervation, that the men's diſtance from 
the earth is continually changing; and that ſhe is always 
either drawing nearer, or going farther from us. Phe 
reaſon is, that the moon does not move in a circular orbit, 
which has the earth for its centre; but in an elliptic 01— 
bit (as repreſented in fig. 16.) one of whole foci Is the 
centre of the earth: A P repreſents the greater axis of 
the ellipſis, and the line of the apſides; and JC the ec- 
centricity : the point A, which is the higheſt apfis, is 
called the c of the mon and 2 the lower apſis, 
is the ms perigee, or the point wherein ſhe comes 
neareſt the earth. : 

Beſides, there is reaſon to believe that the m99 is ſome- 

what nearer the earth now than {he was formerly; her 

periodical month being ſhorter 'than it was in former 
ages. For our aſtronomical tables, which in the pre- 
ſent age ſhew the times of ſolar and lunar eelipſes to 
great preciſion, do not anſwer ſo well for ancient ec- 

lipſes. . 

The ſpace of time wherein the moon, going from the apo- 

gee, returns to it again, is called the anomal!/hic month, 

If the m;on's orbit had no other motion but that where- 

with it is carried round the ſun, it would ſtill retain a po- 

tion parallel to itfelf, and always point the ſame way, 

and be obſerved in the ſame point of the ecliptic; but 
the line of the apſides is likewiſe obſerved to be move- 
able, and to have an angular motion round rhe earth, 
from welt to caſt, according to the order of the ſigns, 
returning to the ſame ſituation in the ſpace of about nine 
years. 

The irregularities of the Moon's motion, and that of her 
orbit, are very conſiderable. For, 1. when the earth 1s 
in her aphelion, the mon is in her aphelion likewiſe ; in 
which caſe ſhe quickens her pace, and performs her cir- 
cuit in a ſhotter time; on the contrary, when the earth 
is in its perihelion, the m9n is ſo too, and then ſhe 
flackens her motion : and thus ſhe revolves round the 
earth, in a ſhorter (pace, when the earth is in her aphe- 
lion than when in her perihelion; ſo that the periodical 
months are not all equal. 

2. When the mon is in her ſyzygies, i. e. in the line that 

joins the centres of the earth and ſun, which is either in 

ber conjunction or oppoſition, the moves ſwifter, ceteris 
paribus, than when in the quadratures, 

3- According to the different diſtances of the m994 from 

the ſyzypies, i. e. from oppoſition to conjunction, the 

changes her motion: in the firſt quarter, that is, from 
the conjunction to her firſt quadrature, the abates fome- 
what of her velocity; which in the ſecond quarter the 
recovers; in the third quarter ſhe again loſes; and in 
the laſt ſhe again recovers. This incquality was brit 

Ciſcovered by Tycho Brahe, who called it the moon's Va- 

11ation, 

4. The men mores in an ellipſis, one of whoſe foci is in 

the centre of the earth, round which the deſcribes areas 

Proportionable to the time, as the primary planets do 

round the lun; whence her motion in the perigee mult 

e quickeſt, and it muſt be ſloweſt in the apogee. 

5. The very orbit of the 1192, is changeable, and does 
not always perſevere in the ſame ſigure; its eccentricity 
deing ſometimes increaſed, and ſometimes diminithed : 
es preatelt, when the line of the aptides coincides with 
he fas ſyzygies; aud lealt, when the line of the 

des cuts the other at right angles. 

Nor is the a 
eig found 
the lin 


pogee of the 1:91 without an irregulacity; 
to move forward, when it coincides with 
that "od he lyzygies ; and backward, when it cuts 
Pei in a. ”y f angles. Nor 18 this progrets and re- 
"RI ) ME ure cqual; in the conjunction Or ONPO= 
„ hen goes britkly forward; and in the quadratures 


it moves ei ; 
war 8 either ſlowly forward, itands ſtill, or goes back- 


the * ee of the nodes is not uniſorm; but when 

at right an A node coincides with that of the lyzygies 

and this ür flag they go backward, from ealt to weit; 
I", 24" anc Newton ſhews, is at the rate of 16”, 
g in an hour. | 


hut twice each period; viz. when ſhe is in the | 
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The only equable motion the men has, is that where- 
with the turns round her axis exactly in the ſame ſpace 
of time, in which ſhe revolves cound us in her orbit; 
whence it happens, that the always turns the ſame lace 
towards us. 
For as the mecn's motion round its axis is equal, and ye 
its motion, or velocity, in its orbit, is unequal, it follows, 
that when the metz is in its perigee, where it moves 
{wiftelt in its orbit, that part of its ſurface, which, on 
account of its motion in the o:bit, would be ruined from 
the earth, is not fo entirely; by reaton of its motion 
ronnd its axis. Thus ſome parts in the limb or margin 
of the m9, ſometimes recede from the centre of the 
dife, and ſometimes approach towards itz and ſome 
parts, that were before inviſible, become conſpicuous z 
which is called te moon's /tbration. 
Yet this equability of rotation occaſions an apparent ir- 
regularity ; for the axis of the mien not being perpen- 
dicular to the plane of her orbit, but a little inclined to 
it; and this axis, maintaining its paralleliſm, in its mo- 
tion round the earth; it mult neceſſarily change its ſitu- 
ation, in reſpect of an obſerver on the earth; to whom 
ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the other pole of the 
moon becomes viſible; whence it appears to have a kind 
of wavering, or vacillation. 
The moon, we bare 
oblerred, moves round the earth by the ſame laws, and 
in the ſame manner, as the earth, and other planets, 
move round the fun. The folution, therefore, of the 
lunar motions, in general, comes under thoſc of the earth, 
and other plancts. | 
As for the particular irregularities in the -2-9n's motion, 
to which the earth, and other planets, are not ſubject, 
they ariſe from the fun, which acts on, and diſturbs her 
in her ordinary courſe through her orbit; and are all 
mechanically deducible from the ſame preat law where- 
by her general motion is directed; viz. the law of gras 
vitation and attratticy. 
Other ſecondary planets, v.g. the ſatellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn, are, doubtleſs, ſubject to the like iricgulatities 
with the mom; as being expoſed to the ſame pertur- 
bating or diſturbing force of the ſun z but their diſtance 
ſecures them from our obſervation, 
The laws of the ſeveral irregularities in the ſyzygies, 
quadratures, &c. ſec underSYZYGiES, QUADRATUKES, 
&. 
We ſhall, however, in this place, introduce a general 
view of the Newtonian theory of gravity, as it is applied 
to the ſolution of the irregularities of the moon's motion. 
It muſt firſt be conſidered, that if the ſun ated equally 
on the earth and mo, and always in parallel lines, this 
action would ſerve only to reſtrain them in their annual 
motions round the fun, and no way affect their actions 
on each other, or their motions about their common 
centre of gravity. But becauſe the moon 15 nearer the 
ſun, in one half of her orbit, than the earth is, and far- 
ther in the other half of her orbit, and the power of 
gravity is always greater at a leſs diſtance, it follows, 
that, in one half of her orbit, the moon is more attracted 
than the earth towards the ſun, and in the other half 
leſs attracted than the earth : and hence irregularities ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe in the motions of the morn; the excels, 
in the frit cafe, and the defect, in the ſecond, of the 
attraction, becoming a force that diſturbs her motion : 
and beſides, the action of the ſun, on the carth and moon, 
is not directed in parallel lines, but in lines that meet 
in the centre of the fun. 
In order to underſtand the effects of theſe powers, let us 
ſuppoſe that the projeclile motions of the earth and 1992 
were deſtroyed, and that they were allowed to fall tree- 
ly towards the fun. If the moon was in conjunction with 
the tun, or in that part of her orbit which is nrareit to 
bim, the een would be more attracted than the carth, 
and fall with greater velocity towards the fun; ſo that 
the distance of the mon trom the carth would be in- 
creaſed in the fall It the mgn was in oppoiition, cr in 
the part of her o:bit which is fartheit from the (un, ſhe 
would be lefs attracted than the earth by the fun, and 
would fall with a leſs velocity, towards the fun than the 
earth, and the moon would be left behind by the earth 
{o that the diitance of the -:c-u from the earth would be 
incteaſed, in this caſe alſo. If the mon was in one of 
the quarters, then the earth and con being both at- 
tracted towards the centre of the fun, they would both 
directly deſcend towards that centre, and, by approach- 
mg to the fame centre, they would neceidarily approach 
at the lame time to cach other, and their diſtance from 
one another would be diminilthed, in this caſe. Now, 
wherever the action of the tun would increaſe their 
diſtance, if they were allowed to fall towards the lin, 
there we may be twe the ſun's action, by endeavouring 
to ſeparate them, diminiſhes their gravity to each 
6 F other; 
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other; wherever the action of the ſun would diminiſh | 


their diſtance, there the ſun's action, by endeavouring 
to make them approach to one another, increaſes their 
gravity to each other: that is, in the conjunction and 
oppoſition, their gravity towards each other is diminiſhed 
by the action of the ſun; but in the two quarters it is 
increaſed by the action of the ſun. To prevent miſtak- 
ing this matter, it muſt be remembered, it is not the 
total action of the ſun on them that diſturbs their mo- 
tions, it is only that part of its action by which it tends 
to ſeparate them, in the firſt caſe, to a 2 diſtance 
from each other; and that part of its action, by which 
it tends to bring them nearer to each other, in the ſe- 
cond caſe, that has any effect on their motions, with 
reſpect to each other. The other, and the far more con- 
ſiderable part has no other effect but to retain them in 
their annual courſe, which they perform together about 
the ſun. 
In conſidering, therefore, the effects of the ſun's action 
on the motions of the earth and moon, with reſpect to 
each other, we need only attend to the exceſs of its 
action on the m9 above its action on the earth, in their 
conjunction; and we mult conſider this exceſs as draw- 
ing the moon from the earth towards the ſun in that 
place. In the oppoſition, we need only conſider the ex- 
ceſs of the action of the ſun, on the earth, above its 
action on the moon, and we muſt conſider this excels as 
drawing the men from the earth, in this place, in a di- 
rection oppoſite to the former, that is, towards the place 
oppoſite to where the ſun is; becauſe we conſider the 
earth as quieſcent, and refer the motion, and all its ir- 
regularities to the moor. In the quarters, we conſider 
the action of the ſun as adding ſomething to the gravity 
of the moon towards the earth. 
Suppoſe the mo9n, ſetting out from the quarter that pre- 
cedes the conjunction, with a velocity that would make 
her deſcribe an exact circle round the earth, if the ſun's 
action had no effect on her; and becauſe her gravity is 
increaſed by that action, ſhe mult deſcend towards the 
earth, and move within that circle : her orbit, there, will 
be more curve than otherwiſe it would have been ; be- 
cauſe this addition to her gravity will make her fall far- 
ther at the end of an arc below the tangent drawn at the 
other end of it; her motion will be accelerated by it, 
and will continue to be accelerated till ſhe arrives at the 
enſuing conjunction; becauſe the direction of the action 
of the ſun upon her, during that time, makes an acute 
angle with the direction of her motion. At the con- 
junction, her gravity towards the earth being diminiſhed 
by the action of the ſun, her orbit will be leſs curve 
there, for that reaſon; and ſhe will be carried farther 
from the earth as ſhe moves to the next quarter ; and, 
becauſe the action of the ſun makes then an obtuſe 
angle with the direction of her motion, ſhe will be re- 
tarded by the fame degrees by which ſhe was accelerated 
before. 
Thus ſhe will deſcend a little towards the earth, as ſhe 
moves from the firtt quarter towards the conjunction, 
and aſcend from it, as ſhe moves from the conjunction 
to the next quarter. The action which diſturbs her mo- 
tion will have a like, and almoſt equal effect upon her, 
while ſhe moves in the other half of her orbit, that is, 
that half of it which is fartheſt from the ſun : ſhe will 
proceed from the quarter that follows the conjunction 
with an accelerated motion to the oppoſition, approach- 
ing a little towards the earth, becauſe of the addition 
made to her gravity, at that quarter, from the action of 
the ſun; and receding from it again, as ſhe goes on from 
the oppoſition to the quarter from which we ſuppoſed 
her to ſet out. Ihe areas deſcribed in equal times, by a 
ray drawn from the moon to the earth, will not be equal, 
but will be accelerated by the conſpiring action of the 
ſun, as ſhe moves towards the conjunction or oppoſition 
from the quarters that precede them ; and will be re- 
tarded by the ſame action, as ſhe moves from the con- 
3 or oppoſition to the quarters that ſueceed them. 
ewton has computed the quantities of theſe irregu- 
larities from their cauſes. He finds, that the force added 
to the gravity of the moon, in her quarters, is to the 
gravity with which ſhe would revolve in a circle about 
the earth, at her preſent mean diſtance, if the ſun had 
no effect on her, as 1 to 17832. He finds the force ſub- 
ducted from her gravity, in the conjunctions and oppo- 
ſitions, to be double of this quantity, and the area de- 
ſcribed in a given time in the quarters, to be to the area 
deſcribed in the ſame time in the conjunctions and op- 
politions, as 10973 to 11073. He finds, that in ſuch an 
orbit, her diſtance from the earth in her quarters, would 


be to her diſtance in the conjunctions and oppoſitions, | 


as 70 to 69. 

As to the effect of the action of the ſun on the nodes, and 
conſequently, on the inclination of the mocu's orbit to the 
ecliptic, ſee Nopks. 3 
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Moreover, the action of the ſun diminiſhes the gray 
the moon towards the earth, in the conjunctions a . 
3 more than it adds to it in the quarters, 

y diminiſhing the force which retains the moon 3 T 
orbit, it increaſes her diſtance from the earth __ 
periodic time : and becauſe the earth and moon are her 
the ſun in their perihelion than in their aphelio 
the ſun acts with a greater force there, ſo 38 to ſubq 
more from the moon's gravity towards the earth i k . 
lows, that the mean muſt revolve at a greater dif * 
and take a longer time to finiſh her revolution "gy, 
perihelion of the earth, than in the aphelion; bg - 
alſo is conformable to obſervation. 1 
There is another remarkable irregularity in the ,,,,» 
motion, that alſo ariſes from the action of the ſun: 8 
is the progrellive motion of the apſides. The re 
deſcribes an ellipſe about the centre of the earth Peng 
one of the foci in that centre. Her greateſt * os 
diſtances ſrom the earth are in the apſides, or extremii 
of the longer axis of the ellipſe. This is not found 
point always to the ſame place in the heavens but 9 
move with a progrellive motion ſorwards, ſo as to Gniſh 
a revolution round the earth's centre in about nine 

ears. 

Jo underſtand the reaſon of this motion of the apſides 
we muſt conſider, that, if the gravity of a body de. 
creaſed leſs as the diſtance increaſes, then accordins 
to the regular courſe of gravity, the body would 
deſcend ſooner from the higher to the lower apſis, than 
in half a revolution; and therefore the apſis would 
recede in that caſe, for it would move in a contrary di- 
rection to the motion of the body, meeting it in its mo- 
tion. But if the gravity of the body ſhould decreaſe 
more as the diſtance increaſes, than according to the re. 
gular courſe of gravity, that is, in a higher proportion 
than as the ſquare of the diſtance increaſes, the body 
would take more than half a revolution to move ſrom 
the higher to the lower apſis; and, therefore, in that 
caſe, the apſides would have a progreſſive motion in the 
ſame direction as the body. 
In the quarters, the ſun's action adds to the gravity of 
the moon, and the force it adds is greater, as the diſtance 
of the Nen from the earth is greater; ſo that the action 
of the ſun hinders her gravity towards the carth from 
decreaſing as much while the diſtance increaſes, as it 
ought to do according to the regular coutſe of gravity; 
and, therefore, while the moon is in the quarters, her ap- 
ſides muſt recede. In the conjunction and oppoſition, 
the action of the ſun ſubducts from the gravity of the 
moon towards the earth, and ſubducts the more the 
greater her diſtance from the earth is, fo as to make her 
gravity decreaſe more as her diſtance increaſes, than 
according to the regular courſe of gravity ; and there- 
fore, in this caſe, the apſides are in a progreſſive motion. 
Becaule the action of the ſun ſubducts more in the con- 
junctions and oppoſitions from her gravity, than it adds 
to it in the quarters, and, in general, diminiſhes more 
than it augments her gravity; hence it is that the pro- 
greſſive motion of the apſides exceeds the retrograde mo- 
tion; and, therefore, the apſides are carried round ac- 
cording to the order of the ſigns. See Maclaurin's Ac. 
count of Sir Iſaac Newton's Phil. Diſc. book iv. chap. 4. 
We have ſome obſervations and tables concerning the 
moon's motion, by Mr. Richard Dunthorn, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, No 482, ſec. 13. where he gives 
a hundred obſerved longitudes of the moon compared 
with the tables, viz. twenty-five eclipſes of the mean, 
taken (except the firſt) from Flamſteed's HiſtoriaCezlelt, 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and the Memoirs of 2 
Royal Academy of Sciences; the two great eclipſes o 
the ſun in 1706, and 1715 twenty-ſive ſelect pace 
of the moon, from Flamſteed's Hiſtoria Cœleſtis; ar. 
forty-eight of thoſe longitudes of the moon, compete 
from Flamſtced's Obſervations by Dr. Halley, and priate 
in the firſt edition of the Hiſtoria Cœleſtis. The 
Figure of the Moo N's path with reſpe#t 4e the (7 1 
path of the moon is concave towards the ſun ths 
out. 
In other ſecondary planets, 
planets, that part of the path of theſe 1 then 
nearelt the ſun, is convex towards the ſun, ane & riſes 
is concave. And we often find in clementary hat 
of aſtronomy, the moon's path repreſented * ue 
manner; that is, as partly convex and par'y © be 
towards the ſun ; but this is a miſtake. 40 : : 4, the 
obſerved, in general, that the force whic you 5 
courſe of the ſatellite into a curve, when the = an, 
referred to an immoveable plane, is, at the my of its 
the difference of its gravity towards the ſun, ae , 
; ; When the former 
gravity towards the primary. he courſe © 
vails over the latter, the force that bends nc euch, be 
the ſatellite tends toward the ſun; and, conſequent” , 
concavity of the path is towards the fun ; a 


ncarer 
N, and 


as the ſatellites of the ſuperior 
ſatellites which 1 


d this“ 
Cale 


in. When the gravity towards the pri- 
—＋ 9 gravity towards the fon, at the con- 
* fer then the force which bends the courſe of the 
4 4s toward the primary, and therefore towards 
ofition of the ſun ; conſequently the path is there 
Mov the ſun ; and this is the caſe of the ſa- 
ae Jupiter. When theſe two forces ate equal, the 
* at the conjunction, what mathematicians call 
p int of rectitude; in which caſe, however, the path is 
— toward the ſun throughout. ; 
l, indeed, the earth had no annual motion, the moon's 
otion round the earth, and her track in open ſpace, 
er uld be always the ſame. But as the earth and mv 
e round the ſun, the moon's real path in the heavens 
1 "ry different from her viſible path round the earth ; 
the latter being in a progreſſive circle, and the former 
in a curve of different degrees of concavity, which would 
be always the fame in the ſame parts of the heavens, if 
the moon performed a complete number of lunations in 
a year, without any fractions. a 3 
Mr. Ferguſon has ſuggeſted the following familiar idea 
of the earth's and moon's path. Let a nail in the end of 
a chariot-wheel repreſent the earth, and a pin in the 
nave the moon; if the body of the chariot be propped 
up, ſo as to keep that wheel from touching the ground, 
and the wheel be then turned round by hand, the pin will 
deſcribe a circle both round the nail, and in the ſpace it 
moves through. But if the props be taken away, the 
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ground which is circularly convex; the nail in the axle 
will deſcribe a circular curve, and the pin in the nave 
will till deſcribe a circle round the progreſſive nail in 
the axle, but not in the ſpace through which it moves. 
In this caſe, the curve deſcribed by the nail will reſem- 
ble in miniature as much of the earth's annual path 
round the ſun, as it deſcribes whilſt the en goes as 
often round the earth as the pin does round the nail : 
and the curve deſcribed by the nail will have ſome re- 
ſemblance to the moan's path during ſo many lunations. 
Let us now ſuppoſe that the radius of the circular curve, 
deſcribed by the nail in the axle, is to the radius of the 
circle, which the pin in the nave deſcribes round the 
axle, as 33745 to 1; which is the proportion of the radius 
or ſemidiameter of the earth's orbit to that of the 
maon's; or of the circular curve A1234567B, &c. 
(Tab. IV. Aſtronomy, fig. 81.) to the little circle a, and 
then, whilſt the progreſſive nail deſcribes the ſaid curve 
from A to E, the pin will go once round the nail, with 
regard to the centre of its path, and, in ſo doing, will 
deſcribe the curve abc de. The former will be a true 
repreſentation of the earth's path for one lunation, and 
the latter of the mins for that time. Here we may 
ſet aſide the inequalities of the mas motion, and alſo 
the earth's moving round its common centre of gra- 
vity, and the moon's: all which, if they were truly 
copied in this experiment, would not ſenſibly alter the 
figure of the paths deſcribed by the nail and pin, even 
though they ſhould rub againſt a plain upright ſurface 
all the way, and leave their tracks viſible upon it. 
And if the chariot was driven forward on ſuch a con- 
vex piece of ground, ſo as to turn the wheel ſeveral 
times round, the track of the pin in the nave would 
müll be concave toward the centre of the circular curve 
deſeribed by the pin in the axle; as the moon's path is 
always concave to the ſun in the centre of the earth's 
annual otbit. 
In this diagram, the thickeſt curve line AB C D E, with 
the numeral figures ſet to it, repreſents as much of the 
earth's annual orbit as it deſcribes in 32 days from weſt 
to eaſt the little circles at a, %, c, d, e, ſlew the moon's 
orbit in due proportion to the earth's; and the ſmalleſt 
curve ab c de F repreſents the line of the moon's path in 
the heavens for 32 days, accounted from any particular 
new M999 at a. 
The ſun is ſuppoſed to be in the centre of the curve 
A123456 7B, &c. and the ſmall dotted circles upon 
N vegas the moon's orbit, .of which the radius is in 
3 Moportion to the earth's path, in this ſcheme, 
Rn ON " ius of the moon's orbit, in the heavens, bears 
Ar radius of the earth's annual path round the ſun; 
at 15, 48 240,000 to 81 „OOO, ooo, or as 1 to 3374. 
. _ the earth is at A, the new moon is at az and in 
0 * days that the earth deſcribes the curve 1 2 3 
4307, the moon, in accompanying the earrh, deſcribes 
che curve 4 ö; and is in her ſirſt - b when th 
euth is at B Fe r urit quarter at þ when the 
WI EIS 5 the earth deſcribes the curve BB 9 
kin. > 3 4 the moon deſcribes the curve bez and 
Whildt'r Frans » the ſun, when the earth is at C. 
2 21 ang 1 deſcribes the curve C 15 16 17 18 19 
ber ding moon deſeribes the curve. c4; and is in 
quarter at 4 when the earth is at D. And, 


horſes put to, and the chariot driven over a piece of | 
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laſtly, whilſt the earth deſcribes the curve D 23 2423 
26 27 28 29, the mon deſcribes the curve de; and is 
again in conjunction at e with the ſun, when the earth 
is at E, between the 29th and goth day of the moon's age; 
accounted by the numeral figures from the new mon at 
A. In deſcribing the curve a bc 4 e; the moon goes round 
the progreſhve earth as really as if the bad kept in the 
dotted circle A, and the earth continued immoveable in 
the centre of that circle. | 
And thus we ſee, that although the moor goes round the 
earth in a circle, with reſpect to the carth's centre, her 
real path in the heavens is not very different in ap- 
pearance from the earth's path. To ſhew that the moors 
path is concave to the ſun, even at the time of change, 
it is carried on a little farther into a ſecond lunation, 
as to V. 
The mom's abſolute motion from her change to her 
firſt quarter, or from à to h, is ſo much flower than the 
earth's, that ſhe falls 240 thouſand miles (equal to the 
ſemidiameter of her orbit) behind the earth at her ſirſt 
quarter in þ, when the earth is in B; that is, the falls 
back a ſpace equal to her diſtance from the earth. From 
that time her motion is gradually accelerated to her op- 
poſition or full at c, and then the is come up as far as 
the earth, having regained what ſhe loſt in her firit 
quarter from à to. From the full to the laſt quarter 
at d, her motion continues accelerated, ſo as to be jult 
as far before the earth at d, as ſhe was behind it at her 
firſt quarter in Pf. But from d to e her motion is re- 
tarded fo, that ſhe loſes as much with reſpect to the 
earth, as is equal to her diſtance from it, or to the ſemi- 
diameter of her orbit; and by that means the comes to 
e, and is then in conjunction with the ſun, as ſeen from 
the earth at E. Hence we find, that the moors abſolute 
motion is flower than the earth's, from her third quar- 
ter to her firſt; and ſwifter than the earth's, from her 
firſt quarter to her third: her path being Jeſs curved 
than the earth's in the former caſe, and more in the lat- 
ter. Yet it is ſtill bent the ſame way towards the ſun ; 
for if we imagine the concavity of the carth's orbit to be 
meaſured by the length of a perpendicular line C g, let 
down from the earth's place upon the ſtraight line + g 4, 
at the full of the moon, and connecting the places of 
the earth at the end of the moor's firſt and third quarters, 
that length will be about 640 thouſand miles ; and the 
moon, when new, only approaching nearer to the ſun, 
by 240 thouſand miles, than the earth is, the length of 
the perpendicular let down from her place, at that time, 
upon the ſame ſtrait line, and which thews the concavity 
of that part of her path, will be about 4co thouſand 
miles. | | 
The gravity of the men towards the ſun has been found 
to be greater, at her conjunction, than her gravity to- 
wards the earth, ſo that the point of equal attraction, 
where thoſe two powers would ſuſtain each other, falls 
then between the mon and earth : and fince the 
quantity of matter in the fun is almoſt 230 thouſand 
times as great as the quantity of matter in the earth, 
and the attraction of each body diminithes as the ſquare 
of the diſtance from it increaſes, it may be eafily found, 
that this point of cqual attraction between the earth and 
the ſun is about 70 thouſand times nearer the earth than 
the mon is at her change: whence ſome, and particu- 
larly Mr. Baxter, author of Matho, have apprehended, 
that either the parallax of the ſun is very different from 
that which is aſſigned by aſtronomers, or that the moor 
ought neceſſarily to abandon the earth; becauſe ſhe is 
conſiderably more attracted by the ſun than by the earth 
at that time. This apprehenſion may be removed calily, 
by attending to what has been ſhewn by tir Iſaac New- 
ton, and is illuſtrated by vulgar experiments concerning 
the motions of bodies about one another, that are all 
acted upon by a third force in the fame direction. Their 


relative motions not being in the leaſt diſturbed by this 


third force, if it act equally upon them in parallel lines; 
as the relative motions of the ſhips in a fleet, carried 
away by a current, are no way affected by it, if it act 
equally upon them; or as the rotation of a bullet or 
bomb, about its axis, while it is projected in the air; or 
the figure of a drop of falling rain, are not at all affected 
by the gravity of the particles of which they are made 
up, towards the earth. The moon is fo near the earth, 
and both of them ſo far from the ſun, that the attractive 
power of the ſun may be conſidered as equal on both; 
and, therefore, the moon will continue to circulate . 
the earth in the ſame manner as if the fun did not at- 
tract them at all. It is to the inequality of the _— 
of the ſun, upon the earth and men; and the want of 
paralleliſm in the directions of theſe actions, only, that 
we are to aſcribe the irregularities in the motion of the 
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But it may contribute farther towards removing this dif- 


ficulty to obſerve, that if the abſolute velocity of the 
moon, at the conjunction, was leſs than that which 15 
requiſite to carry a body in a circle there around the fun, 
ſuppoſing this body to be acted on by the ſame force 
which acts there on the enn, (i. e. by the excels of her 
gravity towards the ſun, above her gravity towards the 
earth,) then the moon would, indeed, abandon the earth. 
For, in that caſe, the en having lefs velocity than 
would be necellary to prevent her from deſcending with- 
in that circle, the would approach to the ſun, and recede 
from the carth. But though the abſolute velocity of 
the m9, at the conjunction, be leſs than the velocity of 
the carth in the annual orbit, yet her gravity towards 
the ſun is ſo much diminiſhed, by her gravity toward 
the carth, that her abſolute velocity is ſtill much ſuperior 
to that which is requiſite to carry a body in a circle, 
there, about the ſun, that is ated on by the remaining 
force only. Therefore, from the moment of the con- 
junction, the moon is carried without ſuch a circle, re- 
ceding continually from the ſun to greater and greater 
diſtances, till the arrives at the oppoſition; where be- 
ing acted on by the ſum of thoſe two gravities, and her 
velocity being now leſs than what is requiſite to carry a 
body in a circle, there, about the ſun, that is acted on by 
a force equal to that ſum, the men thence begins to ap- 
proach to the ſun again. Thus, the recedes from the 
ſun, and approaches to it by turns, and in every month 
her path hath two aplides, a penhelion at the conjunc- 
tion, and an aphelion at the oppoſition; between which 
ſhe is always carried in a manner ſimilar to that in which 
the primary planets revolve between their aphdes. The 
planet recedes from the fun at the perihelion, becauſe 
its velocity, there, is greater than that with which a 
Circle could be deſcribed about the fun, at the ſame di- 
ſtance, by the fame centripetal force z ard approaches 
towards the ſun from the apheiion, becautc its velocity, 
there, is leſs than is requiſite to carry it in a circle, at 
that diſtance, about the fun. 

It we {urpole the earth to revolve in a circular orbit 
round the ſun as its center, and the moon to revolve 
round the carth in the ſame manner; the planes of 
their orbits to coincide ; the dizmeters ot their orbits to 
be as 240 to i; and the men to perform 13, 368 revoliu- 
tions to every ſingie revoiution of the earth; it is eaſy 
to inveſtigate the nature and deſcription of the curve 
generated by the center of the men; and to determine 
whether this curve, in one lunation, be any-where con- 
vex towards the ſun. 


Let 8 (Tab. III. Analy/rs, fig. 69 ) repreſent the ſun; E 


the earih; Ez an arch of the orbit of the earth pailed 
over by its center, in one lunation of the en; the cir- 
cumfetence of the ciccle E AF = the concentric arch 
Aa: then, (becauſe 13.368—1=12.368=the number 
of lunations in the year, or one tevolution of the earth, 
and cherefore 8 A: E A:: 12.368: 1,) when the moon is 
in conjunction with the fun, the dittance between the 
ſun and in will be greater than the diſtance or radius 
S A. Now the curve, deſcribed by the center of the 
meu, is the ſame as that defcribed by a point M (EM 
being the ſemidiameter of the moon's orbit“, carried 
round by the rotation of the circle E A F on the arch 
Aa: it is therefore of the cycloidal kind, having a 
point of inflexion, if every cycloid, defcribed by a point 
within the generating circle, is infllected, as well upon 
a Circular as. upon a rectilinear bale. Jo determine 
which, 

Put SAorSR=a, L A or e Rl, EMorem=c, R m 
=r, Rd=s; and let C be the radius of curvature at 
any point , which, it is evident, mult paſs through 
the point of contact R. Suppoſe the point » indefinitely 
near to n: then, Rr and Ry being the indefinitely 
{mall contemporary arches with u, and, conſequently, 
the triangles R ur and Ry equal in all reſpects; if 
we conlider the ſaid little arches R rand R as little 
right lines perpendicular to the radii cr and S, we ſhall 
lave the MRSA R (becauſe the angles e R 
and S Rr, added to either fide of the equation, make it 
two right angles) CRer ARS. Now, SR: eR :: 
LRer: AS,, and SR: SRT Re:: CRer: { Ber+ 
| a+b 

a 

4Rer Again, in any triangle, as dmr, if the angles 
mar, mr d, and R, the complement of the obtuſe 
angle to two right angles, be indefinitely ſmall, they will 
be proportional to the oppolite ſides mr, md, and d; 
that is, : m:: LAM: nr d; and dr—md:adr 
:: CRM En : (Rur, that is, mR: d R:: 


4A RSr, that is, a: a 4 :: Re: mu 


RdW: RA, or, 7:5: : 1 eg Rerig Rur =— 
21 
. Rer. And again, Z RCM: CRS C:: R: RC, 


4 
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that is, Lm Rn=4Rnr:eBnr::Rn,go 
a+b wo 


s s 
— --]eRer:—ZRer::r:RC= ars 
a BP " "Un hooks 38 


Conſequently, mR+RC=mC= A 


2ar 2 


= the radi 

—_ radius of Curvature at any Point u. 
244235 

Now, it is evident, that, at the point of infle 

radius of curvature muſt be infinite; ur tha 

ſide of the ſaid point, the expreſhon for th 

curvature mult be aſlirmative, and on the othe 


ion, e 
t, on One 
e radius of 
r Negative; 


as 
therefore, r mult be more than 
+26 one fide of 


the ſaid point, and on the other leſs; and conſequently 


. 


at the point of inſlection, r = FF) which, ſubſi. 


tuted for r, makes (dm xmR=) 15 —p* = 2065 4 


= (becauſe dm x m R = fm x ma=) b*=E ; from 
. * 3 2 
which equation we have 5s = 2 rel. , 
V2ab + a* 
2ar +2br 


to find r, ſay 2ar +2br =as, or 'Þ —— then, 

ar* +2 br? 
a 

Bc; which equation gives r = off 


the point m becomes a point of inflection. 
Now, as R (Y) muſt, by the nature or the circle, al. 


(d m x mR D) - = S e 


— c— —— 
al- ac? 
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. þ = a; N 
ways be greater than m a; that is, as ——-—- muſt 
4 +206 
, ab*— ny 
always be more than 5 c; and conſcquently, 2. 
4 12 


be more than b—<}*, that is, Ig X* b=e be more 
than H- -c; therefore, c mult always be more 


than — that is, E M muſt be more than a third 
a -i 


proportional to ES and E A, in order to have a point cf 
infleQion take place in the curve: but, in the preſent 


caſe, ES, EA, and EM, being as 13.368, 1, and - 
or. ogg; therefore, EM is lefs than the ſaid third pro- 


portional; and contequently, the curve M, gener- 
ated by the center of the moon, has not a point of in- 


feQion, or is no where cenvex towards the ſun. See 


Ferguſon's Aſtronomy. p. 129. &c. Maclaurin's Account 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's Phil. Diſc. book iv. ch. 5. p. 236, 
&c. 440. Rowe's Fluxions, p 127, &C. 


Moor, aftronomy of the. 1. To determine the period of 


the men's revolution round the earth, or the periodics! 
month; and the time between one oppoſition and an- 
other, or the ſynodical month. 
Since in the middle of a lunar eclipſe, the mn is oppo- 
ſite to the ſun, compute the time between two eclipfes, 
or oppoſitions, between which there is a great interval 
of time; and divide this by the number of lunations 
that have paſſed in the mean time; the quotient will 

e the quantity of the ſynodical month. Compute thc 
ſun's mran motion, during the time of the ſynodica 
month, and add this to the entire circle deſcribed by tne 
moon. Then, as the ſum is to 360“, lo is the quantity 
of the ſynodical month to the periodical. 
Thus, Copernicus, in the year 1509, November 6, ut 
twelve at night, obſerved an eclipſe of the moon at Rome; 
and Auguſt 1, 152%, at 4h. 25“ another at Cracow : 
hence the quantity of the ſynodical month is thus deter- 
mined: Obſ. 2 An. 1523 d. 237 b. 4+?5 

Obſ. 1 An. 1500 d. 310 h. 2.20 


— 


Interval of time An. 22 d. 292 h. 2.5 
Add the intercalary days 5 


Exact interval An. 22 d. 297 h. 2.5“ ö 

or 11991005 2 
Which divided by 282 months, elapfed in the mean 
time, gives the quantity of the ſynodical month $25** 1 
9”, 9”; that is, 29 days, 12 hours, 41 minutes. . 
From two other obſervations of eclipſes, the ue wi 5 
cow, the other at Babylon, the ſame author dere 5 
more accurately the quantity ol the ſynodica! mon 
be 426240. 3“. 10". 9“ 
That is 29 d. 11h. 43“. 3“. 10% The 
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mean motion in the time 299. 6'. 24”, 18”. 


2 ſun 4 
ef moon's motion 339. 6. 24 18. 


Quantity of the periodical month 27 d. 15 435 5 
Hence, 1+ the quantity of rhe periodical month being 
wen, by the rule of three we may find the moon's diur- 
# and horary motion, &c. And thus may tables of the 
mw motion of the moon be conſtructed. 

» If the ſun's mean diurnal motion be ſubtracted from 
the moon's mean diurnal motion, the remainder will give 
the men's diurnal motion from the ſun: and thus may 
, table thereof be conſtructed. ; 8 
3. Since, in the middle of a total eclipſe, the moon is in 
the node, if the ſun's place be found for that time, and 
i, this be added fix figns, the ſum will give the place of 
* comparing the ancient obſervations with the 
modern, it appears, that the nodes have a motion, and 
that they proceed in antecedentia,, i. e. from Taurus to 
Aries, from Aries to Piſces, &c. If, then, to the moon's 
mean diurual motion be added the diurnal motion of the 
nodes, the ſame will be the motion of the m7 from 
the node; and thence, by the rule of three may be ſound 
jn what time the 102 goes 3609 from the dragon's head, 
or in what time ſhe goes from, and returns to it : that 1s 
the quantity of the dracontic month. 

5. If the motion of the apogee be ſubtraCted from the 
mean motion of the moon, the remainder will be the 
1:11's mean motion ſrom the apogee; and thence, by 
the rule of three, is determined the quantity of the 
au;maliſitc month. 

According to the obſervations of Kepler, the mean ſy- 
nodical month is 29 d. 12 h. 447. 3 2“. Her periodi- 
al month 27 d. 7 h. 4/8“. The place of the apogee 
{or the year 1700, January, I, old ſtyle, was 115 8?, 57. 
1”. The place of the aſcending nodes 4 5 27%, 30% 
177. Mean diurnal motion of the moon 139, 10“, 35“. 
Diurnal motion of the apogee 6, 41", Diurnal motion 
of the nodes 3“, 11”. + Laſtly, the eccentricity 4.302 
parts, ſuch, whereof the ſemidiameter of the eccentric 
15 100,000: and therefore the diurnal motion of the Jati- 
tude is 13% 13, 46”; and the diurnal motion from 
the apogee 13“, 3“, 54“ 

7. find the Moox's age er change. The following canon, 
jnwhich the twelve numbers anſwer to the twelve months, 
beginning with January, will ſerve for this purpoſe. 
Janus o, 2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, O, 

8, 8, 10, 10, theſe to the EPACT fix, 

The ſum, bate 30, to the month's day add, 

Or take from 3o, age or change is had. 

The reaſon of adding theſe numbers to the epact in the 
ſeveral months, is becauſe the lunar ſynodical months 
fall ſhort of the calendar months; ſo that the epact, 
which expreſſes how much the lunar year falls ſhort of 
the ſolar or calendar year, muſt be conſidered as conti- 
nually increalingz and therefore to find the new moons, 
which are the beginnings of the ſynodical months, an 
addition mult be made to the epact in every month, and 
more and more as the year advances; which additional 


15 to be added to the epact in January, becauſe the an- 
nual epact, together with the day of the month, does then 
expreſs the true age of the mon but as January has 31 
days, which is near 2 days more than a ſynodical month, 
therefore the beginning of the lunar month in February 
will fall near 2 days ſoonet than it did in January; con- 
lequently 2 is the menttrual epact of February; and then 
as February has but 28 or at moſt 29 days, which may 
- accounted one day leſs than a ſynodical month, the 
next lunar month will begin one day later in March than 
it did in February; conſequently the menſtrual epact 
of March decreaſcs inſtead of increaling, and 1s but 1. 
If from thence you reckon Ide lunar months to conſiſt 
2 30 days and 29 interchakgeably, the new mcons will 
all ſo much earlier in the following months than the 
ae Mo did in Januacy, as is expteſſed by the men- 
— epacts in the canon, viz. 2 days in April, 3 in 
* 8 until they amount to 11 days at the end of the 
* b wich are then added to the annual epact. 
2 115 x 0 m Moon's being in the meridian, or /crth- 
* wx J her age by 43 and divide the product by 
Sou 10 Uent gives the hour, and the remainder, mul- 
. ge 125 tlie minute. 
= 88 rule is, that as the men at the change 
and as there 2 with the ſun, or at twelve o'clock, 
a 2 t urty days, nearly, from one new M902; 
the loſes. _ 8 hours in a day; therefore 
d of TEIN : another 38, or $ of an hour in the 
days fro ung: now the mcon's age, a number of 
„ > 0m the change being multiplied b the product 
i510 many fiſths b 8 xo; er ar 
my ulths of an hour as the has loit, which divided 
4 to hours, and the remainder, if any, 


1 8 is reduce 
"wiphed by 12, will be minutes, 
? 232, 
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numbers are called the menſtrual epacts. Only nothing, * 


To find the time of the MooN's beginning to ſhine. Multiply 
her age, if under 15, by 48; and divide the product by 
60: the quotient gives the hour; and the remainder the 
minute. If her age be above 15 days, ſubtract the time 
thus found, from 24; the remainder gives the time of 
ſhining in the morning. 
Moon, fer the eclipſes of the, See Eclirsts. For the 
Moon's parallax, fee PARALLAX. 
Theory of the Moox's metions and irregularities. The tables 
of cquation, which ſerve to ſolve the irregularities of the 
ſun, do likewiſe ſerve for thoſe of the moon. 
But then theſe equations muſt be corrected for the moon, 
otherwiſe they will not exhibit the true motions in the 
lyzygies. The method is thus: ſuppoſe the moon's place 
in the zodiac, required in longitude, for any given time; 
here, we firſt find, in the tables, the place where it would 
be, ſuppoling its motion uniform, which we call mean, 
and which is ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower, 
than the true motion : then, to find where the true mo- 
tion will place her, which is alſo the apparent, we are to 
find in another table at whatdiſtance it is from its apogee; 
for, according to this diſtance, the difference between 
her true and mean motion, and the two places which 
correſpond thereto, is the greater. The true place thus 
ſound, is not yet the true place; but varies ſrom it, as 
the men is more or leſs remote both from the ſun, and 
the ſun's apogee : which variation reſpeQing, at the ſame 
time, thote two different diſtances, they are to be both 
conlidered and combined together, as in a table apart. 
Which table gives the correction to be made of the true 
places firſt found. That place, thus corrected, is not 
yet the rue place, unleſs the moon be either in conjunc- 
tion, or oppoſition : if ſhe be out of theſe, there mutt 
be another correction, which depends on two things 
taken together, and compared, viz. the diſtance of the 
moon's corrected place from the ſun; and of that at 
which the is with regard to her own apogee ;z this laſt 
diſtance having been changed by the firſt correction. 
By all theſe operations and corrections, we at length ar- 
rive at the moon's true place for that inſtant. In this, it 
muſt be owned, there occur prodigious dithcultics : the 
lunar inequalities are ſo many, that it was in vain the 
aſtronomers laboured to bring them under any rule, be- 
fore the great Sir Iſaac Newton; to whom we are in- 
debted both for the mechanical cauſes of theſe inequa- 
lities, and for the method of computing and aſcertain- 
ing them : ſo that he has given us a world, in a great 
meaſure, of his own diſcovering, or rather ſubduing. 
From the theory of gravity he ſhews, that the larger 
planets, revolving round the ſun, may carry along with 
them ſmaller planets revolving round themſelves; and 
ſhews alfo, @ priori, that theſe ſmaller muſt move in 
ellipſes having their umbilici in the centres of the larger; 
and muſt have their motion in their orbits variouſly di- 
{turbed by the motion of the ſun; and, in a word, muſt 
be affected with thoſe inequalities which we actually ob- 


logous irregularities in the fatellites of Saturn. 
From the ſame theory he examines the force which the 
ſun has to diſturb the moon's motion, determines the ho- 
rary increaſe of the area which the moon would defcribe 
in a circular orbit by radii drawn to the earth—her di- 
{lance from the carth—the horary motion in a circular 
and elliptie orbit - the mean motion of the nodes—the 
true motion of the nodes—the horary variation of the 
inelination of the s orbit to the plane of the ecliptic. 
Laſtly, From the ſame theory he has found the annual 
equation of the moon's mean motion to ariſe from the 
various dilatation of her orbit; and that variation to arite 
from the ſun's force, which being greater in the perigee, 
diſtends the orbit; and, being leis in the apogee, ſuffers 
it to be again contracted. In the dilating orbit the moves 
more ſlowly ; in the contracted, more ſwiftly : and the 
annual equation, whereby this inegrality is compentated, 
in the apogee and peripee, is nothing at all; at a mode- 
rate diſtance from the fun, it amounts to 117 50: and 
in other places it is proportional to the equation of the 
ſun's centre, and is added to the mean motion of tlie 199ng 
when the earth proceeds from its aphelicn to its perilie- 
lion; and ſubtracted when in the oppoſite part. 
Thus, ſuppoſing the radius of the orb:s magrus 1CC0, 
and the earth's eccentricity 163; this equation, when 
greateſt, according to the theory of gravity, comes out 
11 49”. 
He adds, that in the ecarth's perihelion, the nodes move 
ſwifter than in the aphelion, and that in a triplicate ratio 
of the carth's diſtance from the ſun, inverſe y. Whence 
ariſe annual equations of their motions, proportionable 
to that of the centre of the ſun. Now the ſun's motion 
in a duplicate ratio of the carth's diſtance from the ſun 
inverſcly, and the greateſt equation of the centre which 
this inequality occaſions, is 1%, 50“, 20% agrecable W 
p tac 


ſerve in the moon. And from this theory, he argues ana- 
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the ſun's eccentricity 1645. If the ſun's motion were | 


in a triplicate ratio of its diſtance inverſely, this inequa- 
lity could generate the greateſt equation 25, 56', g” ; and 
therefore the greateſt equations which the inequalities of 
the motions of the moos apogee and nodes occaſion, are 
to 29, 567, 9”, as the mean diurnal motion of the moon's 
apogee, and the mean diurnal motion of her nodes, are 
to the mean diurnal motion of the fun. Whence the 
greateſt equation of the mean motion of the apogee comes 
out 197, 42“; and the greateſt equation of the mean 
motion of the nodes 97, 27”. The former equation is 
added, and the latter ſubtracted, when the earth proceeds 
from its perihelion to its aphelion, and the contrary in the 
oppoſite parc of its orbit. 
From the ſame theory of gravity, it alſo appears, that the 
ſun's action on the moon muſt be ſomewhat greater when 
the tranſverſe diameter of the lunar orbit paſſes through 
the ſun, than when it is at right angies with the line 
chat joins the earth and ſun: and, therefore, that the lu- 
nar orbit is ſome what greater in the firſt caſe than in the 
ſecond. Hence ariſes another equation of the mean 
lunar motion, depending on the ſituation of the moon's 
apogee with regard to the ſun, which is greateſt when 
the moon's apogee is in an octant with the ſun; and 
none, when ſhe arrives at the quadrature, or ſyzygies; 
and is added to the mean motion, in the paſſage of the 
moon's apogee from the quadrature to the ſyzygies, and 
ſubtracted in the paſſage of the apogee from the ſyzygies 
to the quadrature. 
This equation, which Sir Iſaac calls /eme/tris, when great- 
eſt, viz. in the octants of the apogee, ariſes to 3, 45”, 
at a mean diſtance of the earth from the ſun ; but it in- 
creaſes and diminiſhes in a triplicate ratio of the ſun's 
diſtance inverſely ; and therefore, in the ſun's greateſt 
diſtance, is 3, 34” 3 in the ſmalleſt, 3% 56”, nearly. 
But when the apogee of the moor is without the octants, 
it becomes leſs, and is to the greateſt equation, as the 
fine of double the diſtance of the moon's apogee from the 
next ſyzygy, or quadrature, to the radius. 
From the Pais theory of gravity it follows, that the ſun's 
action on the moon is ſomewhat greater when a right line, 
drawn through the moon's nodes, paſſes through the ſun, 
than when that line is at right angles with another join- 
ing the ſun and earth : and hence ariſes another equation 
of the moon's mean motion, which he calls ſecunda ſeme/Iris, 
and which is greatelt when the nodes are in the ſun's 
octants, and vaniſhes when they are in the ſyzygies, or 
quadratures; and, in other ſituations of the nodes, is 
proportionable to the fine of double the diſtances of either 
node from the next ſyzygy, or quadrature. 
It is added to the mvon's mean motion while the nodes 
are in their paſſage from the ſun's quadratures to the 
next ſyzygy, and ſubtracted in their paſſage from the 
ſyaygies to the quadratures in the octants. 
When it is greateſt, it amounts to 47”, at a mean di- 
ſtance of the earth from the ſun ; as appears from the 
theory of gravity: at other diſtances of the ſun, this 
equation in the octants of the nodes is re-iprocally as 
the cube of the ſun's diſtance from the earth; and there- 
fore in the ſun's perigee is 45” in his apogee neatly 
H 
By the ſame theory of gravity the moen's apogee proceeds 
the ſaſteſt when either in conjunction with the ſun, or 
in oppoſition to it; and is retrogade when in quadrature 
with the ſun. In the former caſe, the eccentricity is 
greateſt, and in the latter ſmalleſt. Theſe inequalities 
are very conſiderable, and generate the principal equation 
of the apogee, which he calls ſemeſtris, or ſemimenſtrual. 
The greateſt ſemimenftrual equation is about 129, 18/. 
Horrox firſt obſerved the moon to revolve in an ellipſis 
round the earth placed in the lower umbilicus : and 
Halley placed the centre of the ellipſis in an epicycle, 
whoſe centre revolves uniformly about the earth : and 
from the motion in the epicycle ariſe the inequalities now 
obſerved in the progreſs and regreſs of the apogee, and 
the quantity of the eccentricity. 
Suppoſe the mean diſtance of the moon from the earth 
divided into 100,000 3 and let T (Tab. Aren. fig. 17.) 
repreſent the earth, and IC the mean eccentricity of the 
-no9n 5505 parts; produce TC to B, that CB may be the 
ſine of the greateſt ſemimenſtrual equation 12%, 18), to 
the radius IC; the circle BDA, deſcribed on the centre 
C, with the interval CB, will be the epicycle wherein 
the centre of the lunar orb is placed, and 3 it re- 
volves according to the order of the letters BDA. Take 
the angle BCD equal to double the annual argument, or 
double the diſtance of the true place of the ſun from the 
moon's apogee once equated, and CTD will be the ſemi- 
menſtrual equation of the moon's apogee; and ID the ce- 


centricity of its orbit tending to the apogee equated a 


ſecond time. From hence the moon's mean motion, apo- 
gee, and eccentricity, as alſo the greater axis of its orbit 


200,000, the moon's true place, as alſo her diſtance from | 
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the earth, are ſound, and that by the comm 
In the earth's perihelion, by reaſon of the r 
of the ſun, the centre of the Mou s orbit will mT borre 
ſwiftly about the centre C than in the aphelj One 
in a triplicate ratio of the earth's diſtance — on that 
inverſely. By reaſon of the equation of the ce we fun 
ſun, comprehended in the annual argument the ihe 
of the moon's orbit will move more ſwiftly in th 8 
BDA, in a duplicate ratio of the diſtance of '1 Pieycle 
1 _ ſun —_— the eanh 
at the ſame may ſtill move more ſwifely ; 

ratio of the — inverſely from the — of th = 
D. draw DE towards the moon's apogee, or ps th 8 
TC; and take the angle EDC equal to the excels : bk 
annual argument, above the diſtance of the A, — 
gee from the ſun's perigee in conſequentia; or wh 1 
the ſame thing, take the angle CDF equal ts the « x 
proment of the true anomaly of the ſun to 2609 eg 
et DF be to DC as double the eccentricity of the = 
mag uus to the mean diſtance of the ſun from the _ 
and the mean diurnal motion of the ſun from the 4 — 
apogee, to the mean diurnal motion of the ſun from i 
own apogee, conjunttly, i. e. as 337 is to 1090 far 
52', 27", 16”, to 59, 8”, 10”, conjunttly; or 3. 
to 100. Conceive the centre of the s orbit laced 
in the point F, and to revolve in an epicycle, whole bl 

tre is I), and its radius DF, while the point D ES 
in the circumference of the circle DARD : ths | 
locity, wherewith the centre of the 01's orbit is 
in a certain curve, deſcribed about the centre G vil de 
. as the cube of the ſun's diſtance from the 
The computation of this motion is diſheult; but it u. 

be made caſy by the following nx ys 
moon's mean diſtance from the earth be 100,000 part 

and its eccentricity TC 5505 of thoſe parts, the rioh 
line CB or CD will be ſound 11723, and the right line 


oneſt method; 
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DF 353. This right line, at the diſtance TC, {ubtend; 
an angle to the earth, which the transſerring of the centre 
of the orbit from the place D to F generates in the mo- 
tion of this centre; and the ſame right iine doubled, in 
parallel ſituation, at the diſtance of the upper umbilicus 
of the moon's orbit from the earth, ſubtends the ſame 
angle, generated by that tranſlation in the motion of the 
umbilicus z and at the diftance of the een from the 
earth ſubtends an angle which the ſame tranſlation ge- 
nerates in the motion of the mon; and which may there- 
fore be called the ſecond equation of the centre. 

This equation of a mean diſtance of the 1:9 from the 
earth, is as the ſine of the angle contained between the 
right line DF, and a right line drawn from the point 
F to the moon, nearly; and when greateſt, amounts to 
2 2 i Now the angle comprehended between the right 
line DF and a line from the point D, is found either by 
ſubtracting the angle EDF from the mean anomaly of the 
moon, or by adding the moon's diſtance from the ſun to the 
diſtance of the moon's apogee from the apogee of the ſun. 
And as radius is to the fine of the angle thus found, ſo is 
2', 25”, to the ſecond equation of the centre; which is 
to be added, if that fine be leſs than a ſemicircle z and 
ſubtracted, if greater : thus we have its longitude in the 
very ſyzygies of the luminaries. 

a more accurate computation be required, the n+ 
lace thus found muſt be corrected by a ſecond variation. 
he firſt and principal variation we have already cchf- 

dered, and have obſerved it to be greateſt in the octant. 
The ſecond is greateſt in the quadrants, and ariſes fron 
the different action of the ſun on the n orbit, dc. 
cording to the different poſition of the m92n's apogee dd 
the ſun, and is thus computed z as radius is to the verſed 
fine of the diſtance of the moon's apogee [rom the fi 

rigee, in conſequentia, ſo is a certain angle P 10 4 
ourth proportional. And as radius is to the ſine of the 

moon's diſtance from the ſun, ſo is the ſum of this fourth 
proportional and another angle Q to the ſecond variation 
which is to be ſubtracted, if the mo-n's light be increaking; 
and added, if diminiſhing. 
Thus we have the moon's true place in her orbit; and by 
reduction of this place to the ecliptic, we have the mocn 
longitude. The angles P and Q are to be deter, 
by obſervation : in the mean time, if for p be aſſumed 
25 and for Q 1', we ſhall be near che truth. 
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Moo, nature and furniture of the. 1. From the varicu 


haſes of the men: from her only ſhewing 2 little part 
illumined, when following the fun rcady to ſct: 3 
that part's increaling as the recedes from the ſun, till a. 
the diſtance of 180 ſhe ſhines with a full face; e 
again wanes as ſhe re-approaches that luminary, and oy 
all her light when ſhe meets him : from the lucid Pan 
being conſtautly turned towards the weit, wlule — 
moon increaſes ; and towards the caſt when the denn 
it is evident, that ouly that part ſhines, on which 


* 5 . , ly * 
ſun's rays fall. And from the phenomena N 
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: the moon ſhould ſhine with a full face ; 
happening 2 180% diſtant from the ſun; and the 
W. 1 4 parts appearin the ſame in all places; it is evi- 
28 on no light of her own, but borrows whatever 
2 90 has from the ſun: for if ſhe did, being globular, 
gold always ſee her with a round full orb like the 
W 
{un- , , . l 
ometimes diſappears in a clear heaven, ſo 
- — 3 bY the beſt glaſſes ; little ſtars * 
ixth magnitude all the time remaining viſi- 
— e obſerved twice anno 1580, 
4 1583, and Hevelius in 1620. Ricciolus, and other 
. at Bologna, and many people throughout Hol- 
— obſerved the like April 14, 1042, yet at Venice 
Vienna ſhe was all the time conſpicuous. Decem- 
be 23, 1703, there was another total obſcuration. At 
ket ft appeared of de n be dene at Avignon 
tranſparent, as if the ſun had thon zh; 
or {na —1— was reddiſh, the other wy duſky ; 
ad, at length, though in a clear ſky, ſhe wholly diſap- 
: ned. Here it is evident, that the colours appearing 
igerent at the ſame time, do not belong to the moon 3 
but they are probably occaſioned by our atmoſphere, 
which is 'variouſly diſpoſed at different times, for re- 
trafting of theſe or thoſe coloured rays. 
z. The eye, either naked, or armed with a teleſcope, 
fees ſome parts in the moon's face darker than others, 
which are called maculæ, or ſpots. Through the tele- 
ſcope, while the moon rpc: 3 or 2 
he illumined parts in the maculz appear evenly termi- 
— but in the bright parts, the boundary of the light 
appears jagged and . 2 7 0 of . 18. 8 
nvex and concave. ee Tab. Aſiron. fig. 18. ere 
— alſo obſerved lucid parts diſperſed among the darker ; 
and illumined parts are ſeen beyond the limits of illumi- 
nation; other intermediate ones remaining {till in dark- 
neſs; and near the maculz, and even in them, are fre- 
quently ſeen ſuch lucid ſpecks. _— the 8 ob- 
ſerred by the ancients, there are other variable ones in- 
viſible i the naked eye, called new macule, always op- 
polite to the ſun; and which are hence found among 
thoſe parts which are the ſooneſt illumined in the in- 
creaſing moon, and in the decreafing men loſe their light 
later than the intermediate ones; running round, and ap- 
pearing ye longer, e rn 21 
Hence, 1. As all parts are equally illumined by the ſun, 
inaſmuch as they — equally diſtant from him: if ſome 
appear brighter, and others darker; ſome reſſect the 
ſun's rays more copiouſly than others; and therefore they 
are of different natures. And, 2. Since the boundary 
of the illumined part is very ſmooth and equable in the 
maculz, their ſurface muſt be ſo too. 3. The parts il- 
lumined by the ſun ſooner, and deſerted later, than 
others that are nearer, are higher than the reſt ; i. e. 
they ſtand up above the other ſurface of the moon. 4. 
The new maculz anſwer perfectly to the ſhadows of ter- 
reſtial bodies. 
4. Hexelius writes, that he has ſeveral times found, in 
ſcies perfectly clear, when even ſtars of tlie ſixth and 
ſcVenth magnitude were conſpicuous, that at the ſame 
altitude of the moon, and the ſame elongation from the 
carth, and with one and the ſame excellent teleſcope, 
the moon and its macule do not appear equally lucid, clear, 
and perfpicuous, at all times; but are much brighter, 
purer, and more diſtinct, at one time than another. 
rom the circumſtances of the obſervation, it is evident, 
the reaſon of this phenomenon is not cither in our air, 
in the tube, in the mn, or in the ſpectator's eye; but 
it mult be looked for in ſomething exiſting about the 
maon. 
E 
ther the illumined or dark one, to have their circular 
hzure changed into an oval one; and in other occulta- 
tons he found no alteration of figure at all. In like 
manner, the fun and moon riſing and ſetting in a vaporous 
©7120n, do not appear circular, but elliptical. | 
Me Wy as we know, by ſure experience, that the cir- 
mig gure of the ſun and moon 13 only changed into an 
We one by means of the refraction in the vapoury 
oo 8 55 ſume have concluded, that at the time when 
AP ar 1gure of the ſtars is thus changed by the 
= v3 2 is a denſe matter encompatling the moon, 
nd 8 c rays, emitted from the ſtars, are refracted; 
ae, Gn t; times, when there is no change of 
155 is wanting. 


is phenomenon i 5 f * 
priment, non is well illuſtrated by the ſollowing ex 
OY inner bottom of any veſſel, either plane, convex, 
cave, with wax falten a circle of paper; then 
Adrics, in water, 
ring, ) 
ur, may be reſracted before they reach the eye; 


that the rays, reflected from the circle | 
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viewing the circle obliquely, the circular figure will ap- 
pear changed into an ellipfis. 
6. The moon, then, is a denſe opake body, furniſhed with 
mountains and valleys. That the moon is denſe, and im- 
38 to the light, has been ſhewn : but ſome parts fink 
iow, and others riſe above the ſurface; and that con- 
fiderably, inaſmuch as they are viſible at ſo great a di- 
ſtance as that of the earth ſrom the ſun: in the moon, 
therefore, are huge mountains, and very deep valleys. 
Ricciolus meaſured the height of one of the mountains, 
called St. Catharine, and found it nine miles high. 


Moos, t9 meaſure the heights of the mountains of the. Suppoſe 


ED (Hg. 19.) the moon's diameter, ECD the boundary 
of light and darkneſs; and A the top of a hill in the 
dark part beginning to be illumined: with a teleſcope 
obſerve the proportion of AE, or the diſtance of A from 
the line where the light commences. to the diameter ED : 
here we have two ſides of a rectangled triangle AE, CE; 
the ſquares of which added together give the ſquare of 
the third ; whence the ſemi-diameter C B being ſubtract- 
ed, leaves AB, the height of the mountain. 
Ricciolus, v. gr. found the top of the mount St. Catha- 
rine illumined at the diſtance of of the moon's dia- 
meter from the confines of light. Svppoſing, therefore, 
CES, and AEyq, the ſquarcs of the two will be 65, 
whoſe root is $.062 the length of AC: ſubtracting there- 
fore BC==8, the remainder is A B==0,062. The moor's 
ſemidiameter, therefore, is to the mountain's height as 
8 is to o. 062; i. e. as 8000 to 62. Suppoſing, there- 
fore, the ſemidiameter of the en 1182 Engliſh miles, 
by the rule of three we find the height of the mountain 
o miles. 
The heights, & c. of the lunar mountains being meaſur- 
able, aſtronomers have taken occaſion to give each its 
name. Ricciolus, whom moſt others now follow, diſtin- 
guiſhed them by the names of celebrated aſtronomers; 
and by theſe names they are ſtill expreſſed in obſerva- 
tions of the lunar eclipſes, &c. See the figure. 746. 
Aſtron. fig. 20. 
Aſtronomers are now generally of opinion, that the moon 
has no atmoſphere of any viſible denſity ſurrounding her, 
as we have: ſor if ſhe had, we could never fee her edge 
ſo well defined as it appears : but there would be a ſort 
of miſt or hazineſs around her, which would make the 
ſtars look ſainter, when they are ſcen through it. But 
obſervation proves, that the ſtars which diſappear behind 
the moon retain their full luſtre until they ſeem to touch 
her very edge, and then they vaniſh in a moment. 'This 
has been often obſerved by attronomers, but particui-rl 
by Caſſini, of the ſtar y in the breatt of Virgo, ch 
appears ſingle and round to the bare eye; but through 
a refracting teleſcope of ſixteen feet, appears to be two 
ſtars ſo near together, that the diſtance between them 
ſeems to be but equal to one of their apparent diameters. 
The mcon was obſerved to paſs over them on the 21ſt of 
of April, 1720, N. S. and as her dark edge drew near 
to them, it cauſed no change in their colour or ſituation. 
At 25 min. 14 fec. paſt twelve at night, the moſt weſter- 
ly of theſe ſtars was hid by the dark edge of the moon 
and in 30 ſeconds afterward, the moſt eaſterly ſtar was 
hid: each of them diſappearing behind the moon in an 
inſtant, without any preceding diminution of magnitude 
or brightneſs ; which by no means could have been the 
caſe it there were an atmoſphere round the moon ; for 
then, one of the ſtars falling obliquely into it before the 
other, ought by refraction to have ſuſfered ſome change 
in its colour, or in its diſtance from the other ſtar which 
was not yet entered into the atmoſphere. But no ſuch 
alteration could be perceived, though the obſervation was 
performed with the utmoſt attention to that particular ; 
and was very proper to have made ſuch a diſcovery. 'The 
faint light, which has been ſeen all around the moon, in 
total eclipſes of the ſun, has been obſerved, during the 
time of darkneſs, to have its centre coincident with the 
centre of the ſun; and was therefore much more likely 
to ariſe from the atmoſphere of the ſun, than from that 
of the moon; for if it had been owing to the latter, its 
centre would have gone along with the 119%/s. 
If there were ſeas in the moon, ſhe could have no clouds, 
rains, nor ſtorms, as we have ; becauſe ſhe has no ſuch 
atmoſphere to ſupport the vapours which occaſion them. 
And every one knows, that when the moon is above our 
horizon in the night-time, ſhe is viſible, unleſs the clouds 
of our atmoſphere hide her from our view; and all parts 
of her appear conſtantly with the ſame clear, ſerene, and 
calm aſpect. But thoſe dark parts of the moon, which 
were formerly thought to be ſeas, are now found to be 
only vaſt deep cavities, and places which reflect not the 
ſun's light ſo ſtrongly as others, having many caverns and 
pits whoſe ſhadows fall within them, and are always dark 
on the ſides next the ſun; which demonſtrates their be- 
ing hollow: and moſt of theſe pits have little knobs like 
| hillocks 
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killocks ſtanding within them, and caſting ſhadows alſo; 
which cauſe theſe places to appear darker than others 
which have fewer, or leſs remarkable caverns. All theſe 
appearances ſhew that there are no ſeas in the moon 3 for 
if there were any, their ſurfaces would appear ſmooth 
and even, like thoſe on the earth. 

There being no atmoſphere about the moon, the heavens 
in the day time have the appearance of night to a luna- 
rian who turns his back towards the ſun; and when he 
does, the ſtars appear as bright to him as they do in the 
night to us. For it is entirely owing to our atmoſphere 
that the heavens are bright about us in the day. 

Moos, as to the influence of the, on the changes of our wea- 
ther, and the conſtitution of the human body, we ſhall 
obſerve that the vulgar doctrine concerning it is very an- 
cient, and has gained credit among the learned, without 
ſuſſicient examination; but it is now 1 exploded 
by philoſophers, as equally deſtitute of all foundation in 
phyſical theory, and unſupported by any plauſible analogy. 
The common opinion is, that the lunar influence is ex- 
erted at the ſyzygies and quadratures, and for three days 
before and aſter each of thoſe epochs. There are twenty- 
four days, therefore, in each ſynodic month, over which 
the moon at this rate is ſuppoſed to preſide, and as the 
whole conſiſts but of 29 days, 124 hours, only 54 days, 
are exempt from her pretended dominion. Hence, though 
the changes of the weather ſhould happen to have no 
connection whatever with the moon's aſpects, and they 
mould be diſtributed in an equal proportion through the 
whole ſynodic month; yet any one who ſhall predict, 
that a change (hall happen on ſome one of the twenty- 
four days aſſigned, rather than in any of the remaining 
54, will always have the chances 24 to 5 in his favour. 
Men may, therefore, eaſily deceive themſelves, eſpecially 
in ſo unſettled a climate as our's. Moreover, the writers 
who treat of the (igns of the weather, derive their prog- 
noſtics from circumſtances, which neither argue any 
real influence of the mon as a cauſe, nor any belief of 
ſuch an influence, but are merely indications of the ſtate 
of the air at the time of obſervation : ſuch are, the ſhape 
of the horns, the degree and colour of the light, and the 
number and quality of the luminous circles which ſome- 
times ſurround the moon, and the circumſtances attend- 
ing their diſappearance. See the Alban of Aratus, 
and the Scholia of 'Theon. 'The vulgar ſoon began to 
conſider theſe things as cauſes, which had been propoſed 
to them only as ſigns: and the notion of the moon's in- 
fluence on all terreſtrial things was confirmed by her ma- 
nifeſt effect upon the ocean. See on this ſubject, Phil. 
'Franf. vol. Ixv. part 2. p. 178, &c. 

The famous Dr. Mead was a believer in the influence of 
the ſun and men on the human body, and publiſhed a 
book to this purpoſe, intitled, De Imperio Solis ac Lunæ 
in Corpore humano : but this opinion has been exploded 
by philoſophers, as equally unreaſonable in itſelf, and 
contrary to fact. As the moſt accurate and ſenſible ba- 
rometer is not affected by the various poſitions of the 


moon, it is not likely that the human body ſhould be 


affected by them. Sce LunaTic. 

Moon, harve/?t. It is remarkable, that the mo, during 
the week in which the is full in harveſt, riſes ſooner after 
ſun-ſetting than ſhe does in any other full moon week in 
the year. By doing ſo, ſhe affords an immediate ſupply 


of light after ſun-ſet, which is very beneficial to the- 


farmers for reaping and gathering in the fruits of the 
earth: and therefore they diſtinguith his full moon from 
all the others in the year, by calling it the harve/?-mo0n. 
Mr. Ferguſon has given a full account of the harve//- 
moon in his Aſtronomy ; the ſubſtance of which is as 
follows, in a problem on the common celeſtial globe. 
Make chalk-marks all round the globe, on the ecliptic, at 
127 degrees from cach other (beginning at Capricorn) 
which is equal to the moon's daily mean motion from the 
ſun ; then elevate the north pole of the globe to the la- 
titude of any place in Europe; ſuppoſe 2 whoſe 
latitude is 513 degrees north. 

This done, turn the ball of the globe round, weſtward, 
in the frame thereof; and you will fee that different 
pay of the ecliptic make very different angles with the 
10712z0n, as theſe parts riſe in the eaſt : and therefore, in 
equal times, very unequal portions of the ecliptic will 
Tile. About Piſces and Aries, ſeven of theſe chalk-marks 
will rife in little more than two hours, as meaſured by 
the motion of the index on the horary circle : but, 
about the oppoſite ſigns, Virgo and Libra, the index will 
go over eight hours in the time that ſeven marks will 
riſe. The intermediate ſigns will more or leſs partake of 
theſe differences as they are more or leſs remote from 
thoſe above mentioned. 

Hence it is plain, that when the moon is in Piſces and 
Aries, the difference of her riſing will be little more 
than two hours in ſeven days; but in Virgo and Libra it 


4 


4 
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will be eight hours in ſeren days: and this ha 
month of the year, becauſe the moon goes th 
ſigns of the ecliptic in a month, or rather in 
hours. | 

The moon is alwa ofite to the ſun . 
and the ſun is hover by Virgo and — 5 © 18 full 
veſt months; and therefore, the moon is now tar. 
Piſces and Aries (which are the ſigns oppoßte t 5 
and Libra) but in our harveſt months. ' Cong. 
when the moon is about her full in harveſt, ſhe ci... . 
leſs difference of time, or more immediatel — 
ſet, than when ſhe is full in any other month of 2 5 
In our winter, the moon is in Piſces and Aries hi = 
1 of her firſt quarter, and riſes about noon ; * = 
J ing 5 my e taken notice of, becauſe the ſun is abore 
In ſpring, the moon is in Piſces and Aries a |; 
of her change; and then, as ſhe gives * rv 2 
riſes with the ſun, her riſing cannot be perceive] bs 
In ſummer, the moon is in Piſces and Aries about the time 
of N 3 * then, as ſhe is on the 8 
and riſes not till midnight, her riſin * 
unobſerved. poi nnen 
But in harveſt, the moon is full in Piſces and Aries theſ 
ſigns being oppoſite to the ſun in our autumnal month 
and riſes ſoon after ſun · ſet for ſeveral evenings ſucceſſ 
ly; which makes her regular riſing very conſpicuous - 
that time of the year, as it is ſo beneficial then to th 
farmers, in affording them an immediate lupply of li i 
after the going down of the ſun. y 
This would always be the cafe if the moon's orbit lay in 
the plane of the ecliptic. But as the mo» moves in 25 
orbit which makes an angle of 5 degrees 18 minutes with 
the ecliptic, and eroſſes it only in the two oppoſite point 
called the nodes, her riſing when in Piſces and Arie; 
will ſometimes not differ above an hour and lorty ry 
nutes through the whole of ſevendays; and at other times, 


ppens every 
rough all the 


27 days, g 


Virgo 
quently, 


in the ſame two ſigns, ſhe will differ three hours and 2 


half in the time of her riſing in a weck, according to 
the different poſitions of the nodes with reſpect to theſe 
ſigns 3 which poſitions are conſtantly changing, becauſe 
the nodes go backward through the whole ecliptic in 
18 years and 225 days. 
This revolution of the nodes will cauſe the har'o7 mcrnctg 
go through a whole courſe of the moſt ande bon te 4 
ates with reſpect to the farmers every nincteen 55, 
The following table ſhews in what years the Hare m1; 
are leaſt beneficial as to the times of their riſing, and in 
what years moſt, from 1751 to 1861. The columns of 
years under the letter L, are thoſe in which the kharey? 
moons are leaſt of all beneficial, becauſe they fall about 
the deſcending node; and thoſe under M are the molt of 
all beneficial, becauſe they fall about the aſcending 
node. In all the columns from N to 8, the harte mem: 
adually deſcend in the lunar orbit, and riſe to [els 
of hts above the horizon. From 8 to N, they aſcend 
in the like proportion, and riſe to greater heights abore 
the horizon. In both the columns under 8, the harc1/ 
moons are in the loweſt part of the moos orbit, that &, 
farthelt ſouth of the ecliptic z and in the columns under 
N, the reverſe. And in both theſe caſes, their ring, 
though not at the ſame times, are nearly the ſame wit) 
regard to the difference of time, as it the man's orb. 
were coincident with the ecliptic. 


Years in which the harve/? moons are leaſt beneficial, 


N L 8 
1751 1752 753 1744 1755 76 1757 1758 1749 
1770 1771 1792 1771 1774 1775 1776 1777 1075 
1788 1789 1% 1791 1792 1793 1794 1795 1796 179] 
1899 1808 1809 1810 15911 1814 1813 1814 1875 
186 1827 1828 18:9 1830 1831 1812 1833 1834 
1844 1845 1846 1847 1848 1849 1850 1851 1553 


Years in which they are moſt beneſicial. 


8 M gf 176g 
1760 1761 1762 1763 1764 1765 1766 1767 = ; 
1779 1780 1981 1782 1783 1784 1785 1736 = 
1798 1709 180» 1821 1802 1803 138064 1805 _ 
1816 1817 1818 1819 1820 1821 1822 1823 * 
1835 1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 3841 3842 = 
1853 1854 2835 1856 157 1858 1859 1860 1 
ith us the 
We may obſerve farther, that in ſummer wr on- 
full moons arc low, and their ſtay is ſhort 2 42 
zon, when the nights are ſhort and we have * buf 
caſion for moon-light : in winter they go hig long * 
long above the horizon, when the nights are ey. wy 
we want the greateſt quantity of moon-light- 
as the ſun is above the horizon of the w_ i ü 
the 20th of March till the 23d of Septem — un, wut 
that the moon, when full, being oppoſite to ti i 


U 
be below the horizon during that halt of the cat. 1 


le {rol 
de NU. 
h pole . 


44 
. 
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horizons being t The whole amounts to 


5 188 1 
warter in Aries, 3 


full in Cancer, and at her third quarter 


And as the beginning of Aries is the riſing 


is in the ſouthern half of the ecliptic, he | Examyr.r III. Nannen! we tim mooi! 
when 2 * * north pole, during which half of the : Jah, 1770 en en en . 
never riſe full moon happens in ſome part of the northern ; D. H. M. A. B 
; rh # the ecliptic, which never ſets. 1 as A. D. 1770, mean full cen in Jan. 10 18 6192 207 
gh inhabitants never ſee the full mon in ſum- Add 6 lunations from table II. 177 4 24/175 155 

the pr have her always in the winter, before, at, and | The ſums are T6 —_— 

5 he full ſhining for fourteen of our days and nights. | In table 111 (A) againſt 7 is 187 22 3313071 300 

: r n the ſun is at his greateſt 33 below the] In table 1V. (B 8 Sy 2742 

And wi hen in Capricorn, the moon is at her firſt ; a OY 22 7 
0 . | | Then, in table V. und goinſt 188, is 7 in the 
. in Libra intic, Cancer the higheſt, and Libra the Eng 1n tale V. under July, ageinſt 188, is 7 in the 
; int of =. pre goed 1 Ba quarter in Arics ; ay ramps column: ſo that the true time is the 7th of July, | | 
2 ** above the horizon, and full, in Cancer; Th ED se paſt twelve o'clock at night. | ; 
4 . 10 tat the beginning of Libra in her third quarter, "2 oy" we by theſe tables never differ above twenty | 
: 3 contiuued viſible for fourteen diurnal rotations of half ak © truth, andit is very ſeldom the error is 

_ Thus the poles are ſupplied one half of the alf ſo "aye . br calculation is made in leſs than a 
e te 5 with conſtant moon: light in the ſun's abſence; Pls a” P Taki the time that it could be done fron! 
d 11 fx loſe fight of the moon from her third to her firſt 1 
; ae while ſhe gives but very little light, and could be TABLE I. 


hut of little, and ſometimes of no ſervice to them. 


To find the true time 4 new and full moon. For this pur- The mean times of new and full nen in January. 


F poſe, Mr. Ferguſon has calculated and given us the fol- 

lowing tables; by which the method of operation is per- — NIH 

haps the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt extant. * ew Moon. Full Moon, 
) For any propoſed year, within the limits of table I. write . H. M. A. [B. D. H. M. A. B. 
: out the mean time of new or full moon in January, with 1770/25 12 310 20% 38 1013 g 192 20: 
R its arguments for the two equations under A and B. 1771114 21 2019603480 © 2 58'181 155 
With theſe arguments find the correſponding equations L.1772] 3 6 9185/2988 o 31 200/131 
zu table III. and IV. which add to the above mean time, 177322 3 4112041273] 7 9 19 189] 8 

1vou will have the true time of ney or full men in 177411 12 3019312230126 6 52 208} 56 

— 2 I 1775] © 21 1901827305 15 41 197] 6 
' For 1 of new or full men in any month after Ja- A pe * 25 1 11 o 291860316 
| nuary, to the mean time in that month add as many lu- 199837 : y 5 : 15 pr re ut, 191 
a nations from table II. as the given month is after Ja- 177916 10 11198 by 1 bs 9 
: nuary; and to the arguments A and B for January, add „.. 1780 4 18 5018733419 13 12 202 1 
; thoſe under A and B belonging to the number of lunations 1581/23 16 2202060309 8 22 011911115 
b taken out. With the ſum ot all theſe arguments, if not 178213 11195/25927 19 33/210! 92 
9 more than 360, ſnd the 1 equations in table 1 1733; 2 10 18420917 4 22198 4: 
0 III. and IV. which equations being added to the mean 125 20 7 322030184 5 13 10187352 
. time, will give the true time of the required new or full 1785] 2 16 2111921134124 10 432060327 
| moon, near enough for * almanack. When the ſum _ = 13 54]2101110}13 19 321950277 

of the arguments under A or B exceeds 360, ſubtract 1.2788 3 yy 5 12 59} 3 420184227 
) bo from it; and with the remainder enter the corrc- 1789 25 7 72 wh 9 3 4 532030202 
| ſponding table, and take out the equation. 1790'1% R. - 1906 — 7 #1 125 * 
: N. B. if the number of months (thus taken out) after 179103 22 410185 — 8 * 1 * 11 
8 January, be equal to, or exceed the number of days ac- L. 17792 21 20 13204]220} 1 51189 * 
l counted from the beginning of January on which the 179311 5 2/1935 23 24|208| 3 
new or full moon falls, in that month, you muſt take out 1794 © 13 5822005 8 1311971313 
one lunation more from table II. than what anſwers to 1795 19 11 23201] 95 4 17 1186263 
the number of months after January; otherwiſe you will L.1796, 7 20 120190 45 22 14 3412041238 
j not have the time of the required new or full mon, but 1797 26 17 44[208| 21011 23 22|193/188 
of that which is next before it. 798 16 2 331197/331]| 1 8 11]182!138 
Laſtly, with the number of days (ariſing from the luna- : . , a aus 86128 5 5 $44 — 4 14 
ä tions added to the time in January) enter table V. under 4+ 2 54129512501! 9 14 321190! 653 

the given month ; and, againſt that number, look in the TABLES de 


left hand column, under days, and you will have the day 
of the month on which the required new or full mn: 


falls. (Lun. P. II. X. A. B. Lun. D. H.M A. F. 

N. B. In leap years, in the months of January and Fe- 1429 12 44| 29 200 9 265 18 35/262 232 
bruary, to have the new or full moon on the day wherein 2] 59 1 28] 58 52] 10 295 7 2029158 
it really falls, add a day to the time found by the tables. 3 | 58 14 12] 87 77] 11 324 20 5 320/28 
4 [118 2 $4119 103 12 354 8 49349310 

Nini L . . ; 5 1147 15 40j146 12g] 13 383 21 33| 18\336 
. 8 I of new moon in 6 [177 4 24/75 155] To be added to the num- 

ry, 1772 D. II. MI AI B 7 _ 17 8204 $2! bers in table I, tor new 

A.D. 1772, (tab. I. for Jan.) new men 3 6 918298 $2235 2077 andtull mooe! — 


In tab. III. (A) againſt 185 is the equation O 4 33 


ln tab. IV. ( B)againſt 298 is the equation © © 52 TABLE III. The firſt equation. (A). 


Theſe added together gi Adc | 
bee Joy Pa ag | OED EEE ES 
I| 4 7123] 2 35 [45[1 24 - Gpes 890 of 
50 the true time (1772 being a leap year) is January àth, At 2147 3010012 131680 208 gojo' © 
a 34 minutes pait 11 o'clock at night ; the time being 49 7 20 : 23 (48 13 9 5 19 91/0 0 
always reckoned from noon. 5|3 507 2 $4 5 ' 4 * 4 345 p 
5 : : 013 460280 2 15 501 11720 1 
LraurLe II. Required the true time of new moon, in 713 4229 2 12 6¹ o 58 lo 3 320 7 
Jah, 1772. 803 3730 2 860 5674 129% 1 
AH D. II. M. A. B. 913 33032 4/63] 53751 1197 0 1 
Feat Us mean new mg in Jan. 3 6 9188298 10/3 29/32 %64/% 51% %% 10 98/0 2 
7 lunations from tab. II. 206 17 82040181 1113 24133} 576 48% % 999% z 
he ſums are 2 1213 201341 541500 45 %s BEjliooſo 3 
In table III. (A) againſt s 9 23 1713991475 133 16]/35] 1 5olſs7]o 43%9% ioo 4 
In table . B againſt 29 1s 2 12]zbc[300 14/3 121/36] 1 4658] 0 4 %%% 6j102/0 5 
The wh « (B) againſt 119 is 18 3] 290779 153 71371 43 Co 38 31/0 5 Ho. o 5 
ole ſum amounts to 210 19 32 1003 3 38] 1 39 j|Þo| 36082 0 4j104/o „ 
Then : 1712 591139] 1 36 jÞ1 O 34 83/0 3 105 3 
If * v table V. under July, againſt 210 is 29 in the 1802 55 15 1 32620 3211840 200% 9 
8 and column : fo that the true time is the 29th of 191? 5141 29 03 o 30 85/0 201090 10 
2 at 19 hours 32 minutes paſt noon; 1 1012 47 [142] 1 = o 281]86'o 1hf108|0 11 
mon reckoning, 15 the 3oth of July, at 32 minut 220 K P19 2018710 eee 12 
Pall leven in the morning. e 22% 391144!1 19 660 24 86 © 11110 14 
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B. 1. 51 {P, II. N. B. .. 1M, 
3» 4— þ—— was e — 
IH. M. H A H. M. A HM. . 27710 Mos 271133; "= V 
A IH. M. A H. M. A i TT. sf 2702, be 4635 M 
15 y10118. 4032009 33.92 8 20031207 15 a 264 30% 3033515 2; 
1190 15 6212 2021216 26262 WE. 12 223 3 58010 4430814 44035; - \ 
e 86 213/30 263]8 21 2 224 3 A 81 o Glfzogli gc. - 4 
go 1009 5. 5030058 34 1204]3 21131417 9 273.3 -1C2293, 0 39005 76100 1 57A 
11440 20/1643 ef nes. Þ* 37 j20518 2113257 9 220 3 82540 35 4 fo 510 755 bo 
N 11510 22 160 5 [21216 41 260618 22 . 5 227 3 1 5 — 85 8 110112 . 10034 6 . M 
11000 23 5 206718 2213177 223 2 25 2 M po M 
111140 2 167 3 13 = 15 266 8 22 2 10 50 220 2 75 257 0 244255 O 131 31312 I 51 0 «1 
1180 270168 3 15 [21 6 — 26918 22131810 53 230 2 49 258, 0 1 8 4 1 ry * : 1 
16903 22 [219 6 32006 50 0 19/2870 16hz315|2 ; 3476 4 
N. IE 2 220|6 55 % 223 32 231 2 34289 b [288] © 12h 38134415 5 
12010 31 N 3 FE LN 6 58 271 8 22 (321 1 4 222 2 27 2000 1 3 55 172 { -$4 n ** 
i 7 - 2722 22932: 5 e eee 5 25100 + 9 HR: 
3 N 11743 35 3 I _— 1322 39 2 0 124290 1 N 1 a 
* 36 175 ; 40 2237 5 * 2% 5 36 © 34 2 . 10 291 26! 31903 1 34 7 20 
* 517403 44122417 8574 8 20052515 32 232 26416 8 1292] © 29032003 g 37 
an” I-Y po 3 49iI225|7 11275 8 : 120 6 29 128 2 156818 6 429 zl © 321321] 3 1767 4s 
2510 17 4 7 191320 5 501205 Fs 4 pe LL 
* Þ a 17 13327 54 oy 8 18 32710 25 8. 5 268 2 5 1294 9 360652273 278 58 
* 48 17713 58 22717 7 27808 18 32616 22 235 : „ fl 295 O 4011323] 3 34 353 2 
* 504 212328 7 202 6 18 n 290 © 44 324f3 42[35:13 20 
80 57 20% 1 ele 17 32900 | 268 © 31|20 . e . 
12% 53015914 572% 20 [2809/8 16433016 14 2411 330269 % 200 48032513 5063508 36 
55 „ tar bd 2 - 1132116 10 e 1 98 5263203 5935218 44 
12010 553 180 4+ = ps 2 1281 8 15 331 28 280 270 © f 5 222 ſe 
＋ oO 59018104 812742 1 8 1463320 7 des T £27. 270-0. 1 5909 ©. JNIINS 5 178 5 ̃ 
1321 2018204 20 37,7 = 28318 13 35300 3 14 1 1712720 oo 18 1.733 A ) 
z2 * 33 3468308 1333300 24 7 500% (=, Is „ 
331 5.8/1 43/2 34 2848 1203345 59 243, 1 122730 301 Md Dr * 
22 81844 29234 F, Is + — CE 15 0 102 1 11 33 TT JLHAYS 
134 I 2 oF 13 12 7 39 285 8 11 33515 2) 240 I 7 274 © 1 Ts * 110 irg: 
3511 11185] 3392353}; 8618 10133005 51 * 212750 © 303 . 
I) (oF 38 23017 41 280 12 = 4 i 2} O41} 1 27435214 5413509 4 
izo1 0 14150, 4 2 3717 441123715 93375 47 245jo 55127010 1 1,041 = DO REIN 
t Ae 6 580%7 4628808 8 3385 73 5 
12811 201 1884 4, . 28008 » 329 5 39 r 
13911 418 55 653 / 10 gals : 34005 35 5 8 V. 
I 4 at -- - ' ' 4 ; 
2: 1900 5547 5 | 15 31 * from the berinnt: 2. 
149 8. 27.359 5 offz4i!7 530129118 2 57105 3. n in a common year, reckoned 5 
14101 30019105 f S 12092: 213425 27 The days 5 (with the force: Sing te en 
* ef 18212 + 11242 / DJ 29 i E 22 nuar and ſerving 
„ Bees CAS wn $ 5711293] 015343 5 22 ot Ja Yo nd tuil ii9;n5 in all the 5 
2 19315 912437 57 | 81144 19 6 id the days ot new 4 
14311 3' #9] 3 $4 24417 5994/7 5 344 5 4 to hne 
14411 41 | 94 2 * 45 8 89155 5034555 181 monchs. 
45} 1 13 195 22 24008 2597 54 340 5 5 | "I EIS JETT 
2-2 rote a6 lit alias $3134715....0 HHS ESLEISIS 
lids l cohigels 4 pe HHE EEE F 
4 1198 0 . as 8 __ = AY 44504 * ite 
14811 2d ME 408 7 2997 9 N 11320 oi21 1582021324727 12 | bd 
Gl 59190 349-49 "Rs Pack 0;{350'4 54 11 1132150 99 3 5 275(200,339) 
1491 39 1 1.50 3. - 9830Y7. 494350 33101] 92/1122 1541821214 2 ene 
i 310 16% 445% 49 BEE 123 155 184/215 240,2/ 3971457 
8 4 ? , A K 225 12 * 2122 2 93 ann * ably a. * 8 
INT ids orcas ar fioaly arty als 40 TRE 4 d 5 J 7403884320 
I or 200 12130317 3903534 +1 4 $1591" Sela 62.501 dC 217;2 2751599339 
" 2 218 253 % K 0 ” 41 4 = - * 0 5 23 „ ? * Fo 921 1229 
5. flies] 195 $80 A 125418 13547 37 354+.37 ol 83 95 a0 1571 eee 
"59 © "vl" 45 — 558 141305/7 er APES 97127 1501 165j219/250/2003211040 
$00 INESNICaI.. IVY ls 1c 3007 31035004 2 7 7 1 80 225281212642 
5 lee 3125018 15 77 29035704 24 8 6 %% 15185 210252782 8313643 
1 20716 71 25713 1630717 f 26 20 eee 929 1001922 N 3140540 
187 2 31 207 0 - 8 = "OBS ® 20 355 + or 95 4 - PR 6 4 1 222*25 21253 3141344 
580 352086 110250 5309 %) 23 35/4 15 e N ee 3234028431585 
15 5 16 1559/8 1803097 260 1 +2]70j101]t 31 1621197 22350 7197 ] 
1592 3Z9N21910 75 1017 2113001 1 110112) 119 0224252853104 
10012 43 Lee — — 8 — 121207371 his ro a 9 256080 31342 
"I | : 2 ov, e AG e 7) phe 
ation. (B.) te ht 4 hat es Ls 25 7128713151345 
TABLE IV. The ſecond equation. 14/14]45]7 31104 . 194 2725802881964 
| 514017 441051135 1 N 28032140 
— | I 5115140174 { 24 197122512591259132935 
H. N. B. H. M. 3 E | ho et fd 2] ena 17251 15 229 20002902155 
B. H. M. UB. H. I. * -| 7 16 35 177 10 17 17 17 40 76 107 371 * "WM 230/261/291132:h352 
=y7 9 59% 7 51 $9119 35 33/16 280178 10 7 8 5[44g[7 71105 $35; 70g 97 :311262'292/3230353 
+ 17 12% 90119 35/734 7 5 © 19550 781109 13917002923 320 8324ʃ35ʃ 
2% ee | 19 34035 16 21.79 9 5 1919647 994 20112 321263'207'3 1,97 
3129. 21861070917 -93109. 4 7s 1480 9 4: 20,2015 1179111014 720 2020233204225 55 
2 | 260 92/19 33013 | 19 38 | 280011141 4265/20 Y20ʃU27⁰ 
410 3218517 12 mr 61181 9 3 21215 1721202 2341205129513 
5119. 431145117 33}, 93119 32] 125 1 59182 9 29 22/2215 3/31[112142/17 3] 204/235|266/296/327:357 
6110 54çCe⁵ 7 3%) 94j19 31015 on 1183 9 10 23 2300462131437 *. 36 2b7)297; 3281358 
wee | G 95119 301139, n a 42alcc|8:111 144/155/205 e Ht 5 18 8329ʃ359 
er eee ee 015 44/184 9 10 4240588511444 200.237 282983290359 
I -2 2 9619 231140,15 c sos Li5,145/17 012001237 330,369 
811 10686267 52 61141;15 30/185 9 25125150154 71207236209 2993 
9% 207307 58] 9719 261144; 15 281186, 8 51 26/20157]35]110[146, 177! 4 205 33130 
1% 3% 8 4 95/19 224315 20017 8 41 % 4 5 2711301 3321394 
990 | . 03-18 1792 9124 PREP 
1111 4% 5/8 9 99119 x 15 12188 8 32 28/28/5937] 181145179 4102728302 333363 
01 2 144 5 N ; » I5>0,21C|24 3 1264 
211 59156118 15 100{19 5 4189 8 2: e eee 42730303 3341304 
13112 10057 ʃ18 . ed . 1212 61190 8 1? 30 39] 189 120/150 181/2 : . 330. 305. 
3 5 > 8 8 2 102 19 15,1140 + 5 8 4 7 151 1212 45 — — 
kd . 0 103019 12 147/14 481910 8 4 2431 2 
[ - Ol | =—_— — TOI vox. 
1312 31661 3 10419 914814 39 "ws: 7-93 ; See ACCELERATION 
; 20018 35! 104 193 7 45 3; 1 of the. See 
r 44 18 40 105/19 61149,14 310193 4 Moo, acceleralio, 
e i e eee 3 3 
oh of be = de 61 8 5915114 14 4 hcrizontal. See Appar: 
| 2152/48 40! 10711 5915 0 16 Moo, WIS 1 b ME. * 
19,13 1303 $118 = 2 14 5 19 7 : 3 " the. Hee Pr1 2 1 to bare * 
E , 18 52 1031 5515 a © NIoox&, prime of horſe is ſaid to 
20.13 23 24 1 30 n 13 57 197 7 Manege. A JOTric 7 rei 
| | 215: 18 50 109/18 51 153 1108 6 co NI ON-eycs, in the c reaſes ca | 
2113 3375 13 451199, ©: 5c CAB kneſs of his eyes ind | the wan 
whe 6. G 110/18 47 ite | hen the weakneſs at in the 
f 3 6619 © 199, © 5c e when £91 1 ſo tl 1 
22,13 43% | 5,13 39{199 53 ſe of the men; en 
al * 111/18 43 |! 52 ling to the courſe o 5 d, and 
23013 531197409 4 1 8 1 50013 31200 © 4 ACcoral > muddy and trot An gl 
| Frith 31125149 dingy 18 4 157 13 22/201] 6 32 of the moon his eycs way {Lil 7 is in danger ol 
1 | . 
' 25,14. 13919 1e 125 29158013 13 1502 0:82 moon they clear up; bu % 2073058 
| 2214 28 18013 18 24½59%3 4j203| 6 17 eyc-hght quite. en to the fiſh called by s 
| e 19 118 18 Ig (100/12 5524 © 2 Moox-fiſh, a name give: 3 
| 28 14 42 br 19 1 8 18 141% 1 12 49203 2 = OR B18, R Botany, 1 genus ut the = 
| "9,4 21 NET > 11818 3 162,12 3715001 $4 Mo. erh meniſpermum, 1: ders arc theſe: the. 
| 301 f #3 11918 301032 20,207] 5 3c ; lodrcandria claſs. Its charac wo the male 1 
8 2 . C - I 3$ 2 431 lte 4 ans; Ale. 
3 '3 18 5 19 27 12017 57 164, 15 1 3 male and female in die ig An 8 IH petals, 2 
33 75 . 39479 L208, 27..5 0380/28. 912091. 5.33 four exterior and eight ſtamina, an 
3315 28779 29 516012 O15 1: have fon have eight barten tip 
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Nara muſſa, in E arg WW: itings, particularly denotes a 
r pcat mois. 

1 3 in Belany. See WHOR TI E-berry. 
Moor Bad. See BUZZARD. | 
Mook-cocky an Engliſh name for the red game, or our ſa- 
opus, more commonly called the gor-cock. It is a very 
Telicate bird, larger than a artriage, and common on 
the hills in Derbythire and orkſhire. See Gor-cock. h 
Mock- en, in Ornithology, is, according to ſome authors, 
he name of a genus of water-birds, See GALLINULA. 
The common mour-hen, called gollinula chloropus by au- 
ors, and by Linnæus Julica chloraſus, is a very well 
known bird, ſomewhat like the coot in {nape, but i{maler, 
and very much flatted in the body; the crown of the 
head, bind part of the neck, the back, and coverts of 
the wings, are of a fine, but very deep olive green; its 
feet are vreenith, and its breait a lead-coloured blue; its 
belly gre yith 3 the colours of the plumage in the female 
are much leis brilliant than thoſe of the male; and it is 
*1{crior in ſize. his bird is common about our rivers, 
Lreeds twice or thrice in the ſummer, ſtrikes with the 
bil like a lan, and in the ſpring has a thrill call; and 1s 
a very well-taſted bird. ; ; 2 
Moon- ad, or Moorvy-land, in Agriculture, is a black, 
icht, and ſoſt earth, very looſe, and without any ad- 
mixture of ſtones 3 and with very little clay, or fand. 
The uppermoſt ſtratum of the ſen-Jands is uſually of this 
earth, and it commonly conilitutes a moderately thick or 
deep bed. Intermixed with water it cannot eaſily be 
worked up into a paſte; and waen with labour worked 
do into ſomewhat of 'a firm mals, its lurface appears 
ſpongy and porous; and as ſoon as dry, it cally moulders 
away to powder. 
It is uſually ſott to the touch, unleſs it be worked very 
cloſely between the fingers, then it ſhews a mixture of 4 
ſmall quantity of ſand, both to the touch and to the eve. 
It ſeems indeed to conũſt almoſt entirely of pure vege- 
table matter, and this lying in ſuch plenty on the fur- 
face of the ſen-lands is the cauſe ot wyicir being lo very 
fertile. 
The great diſadvantage of the places which have this ſoil, 
is their being liable to be glutted with wet; and to re— 
medy the inconveniencies ariſing from thence, the far 
mers who rent theſe lands have a cuſtom of burning the 
foil at proper I:aſons. It burns very frcely and caliiy, 
the ſurtace readily catching flame, and a fubſtance ſume- 
what bituminous, uſually contained among the toil, Helps 
the burning, 

MoR-/75ne, the name of a very remarkable ſtone found in 

Cornwall, and ſome other parts of England, and uicd in 

tle coarſer works of the preſent builders. 

This is truly a white granite, and is a very valuable ſtone. 

I: is a very coarſe and rude, but beautiful congeries of 

virioully conſtructed and differently figured particies, not 

ciituſed among, or running into one another, but each 
pure and diſtinct, though firmly cohering with whatever 

It comes in contact with, Its co.vurs are principally 

Hack and white 3 the white are of a ſoft, marbly texture, 

nd opake, formed into large congeries, und emulating 

> fort of tabuhued ſtructure; among theſe there are a n 

ot a purc eryttalline ſple dor and t anſparence; aud 

n one are tolzed in ditterc::t dire tions many ſmall 

ay males of pure tales of 1everal colours; ſome are 

Wali pettucit, 04ers of an opake white, others o the 

co gur OL DiOWH CrY!iul, and a vaſt number perfectly black. 

dis found in immenſe rata in ſome parts of Ireland, 

5 18 Vilievarded there. 

t and With us in Wevonliire, Cornwall, and ſome 

ener counties ; and brought thience in vaſt quantities to 

--oncon. It never forms any whole ſtrata there, but is 

ound en the ſurface of the carth in immenſe and un— 

wanagcabble males; and to ſeparate theſe into portable 
ones, they dig a nole with a wedge in ſome part of them, 
and Wrounding it W.m a ridge of clay uney fill it up 
nell water; this by degrecs ſoaks in, and finding its way 
mo the imperceptible cracks, ſo far looſens the cohe- 

Ong Ol the particles there, that the day after they drive 

ng einde the hole, and the ſtone breaks into 

. ee It is uled in London ſor the ſteps 

le bus buildings; aud on other occafions, where great 

mnt and harducſis are required. 

8 of Cornwall, who have this ſtone in great 
lin 19 » f in their Un-works, and particularly in their 
This 11 q : good eitect of which a great deal depends. 

block of Ra our-lquare, and at its top is placed a large 

„in — by ge the uſual ſize of this block is fix feet 
there dag our 8 breadth; in the middle ot this block 

Chis tone 8 wole of about fix inches in diameter. 

ad 9.06 B head to cover another Jike ſtone 

cneath it; but this under one is not ſo long as 


"To 


lac U De 5 3 * 8 . 
PPCr by fix inches. The reaſon of this is, that it 
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muſt not reach the innermoſt or back part of the wall; 
which is the open place through which the flame aſcends 
from another place below that, where a very ſtrong fire 
of furze is conſtantly kept up; ard there is another little 
hole aifo on the outſide. The fore-part is like a common 
oven, and has ſuch a fort of chimney. 
The tin-ore is roaſted in this kiln, to burn away the mun- 
dic, in this manner : the ore is brought in powder, and 
pœured out in hcaps on the ſurface of the top-ſtone; a 
man ſtands there and thruſts it down through the hole 
in this {tone into the kiln, that is, to the ſurface of the 
under-ſtone ; a perion who ſtands below ſpreacs this as 
it falls with an iron rake, and gives notice to the perſon 
above when there is enough down, that is when the ſur- 
face of the lower ſtone is covered three or four inches 
thick. When this is done, the holt at the top is covered 
with green turfs, that the flame may reverberat the 
ſtronger ; and the heat that the mo2r-/{oue acquires helps 
to roaſt the ore: while the Fame that comes vp {rem the 
ore is blue, there yet remains mundie among it ; but 
when this is burnt off, the flame is yellow. Plul. '[ranſ, 
N* 69 
The miners in ſome parts of Cornwall uſe the name more 
lane tor 1 ſort of coarſe free- ſtone, which lies very often 
over the tin- ore; tliis is of a greyiſh colour, and is ſome- 
what ſofter than that uſually employed in building. Sce 
GROWAN, 

MooR-tit/ing, a common Engliſh name for the cenanthe, 
more frequently called the sroxr-chatter. 

MOORING, at Sea, is the act of confining and ſecuring 
a ſhip in a particular ſtation, by chains or cables, which 
are either faſtened to the adjacent ſhore, or to anchors 
in the bottom, 

To Mook acrs/s, is to lay out one of the anchors on one 
hide. 

7% MooR along/?, is to have an anchor in a river, and a 
hawſer on thore. | 

To Mook quarter fot, is to moor quartering, between the 
two firit ways. 

MooRiNnG for caſt, weft, &c. is when they obſcrve which 
way, and on what point of the compaſs the wind or ſea 
is molt likely to endanger the flip, and there lay out an 
anchor, 

MookinG a fair birth, at Sca, is mecring in piace froe from 
any annoyance. 


Mook g a promiſe, at Sea, is to 1 ave an anchor out, and 


a hawſer aſhore 3 then the tnip is moored with her head 
aſt.ore : ard two cates vre the ically, and four the beſt to 
mr by. See As chok. 
Moo iNG wan et, is to #1957 neither alongſt nor athwart 
the tide, bi g artering betwenn both. 
V 20KINGS, in Sea-Larguage, arc uluvaily an aſſerablaze of 
anchors, chains, and bridlcs, laid athwart the bottom of 
a river, or haven, to ride the ſhipping contained therein. 
The anchors, employed on this occaſion, have rarely 
more than one fluke, which is ſunk in the river near lows- 
water mark. Two anchors, being fixed in this manner, 
in the oppoſite dc of the river, are furniched with a 
chain extending acroſs from one to the other. In the 
iddle of the chain is a large ſquare link, whoſe lower 
end terminates in a ſwive!, which turns round in the 
chain as about an axis, whenever the {ip vecrs about 
with the change of the ide. To this ſwivel-link are at- 
tached the bridles, which are ſhort pieces of cable, well 
lerved, whole upper ends are drawn into the ſhip, at the 


mogring ports, and afterwards faltened to the maits, or 


cabie-bolts, A great number of Mines of this fort are 
fixed in the harbours adjacent to the knig's dock-yards, 
as Deptford, Chatham, Portſmouth, Plymouth, &c, 
Falconer. 

MOOUORS, in the Iſle of Man, thoſe who ſummon the courts 
for the ſeveral HHeadings; ſuch are the lord's bailiuls. 
Every mor has the like office with our ba;liif of the 
hundred, 


Mook s-head, in Chemi/iry, a copper cap made in forra of a 


head, to be ſet over any veſlel, or over a reverberating 
furnace. 

MooRs-head alſo denotes the head of a copper or glats ſtill 
or alembic, which is luted on to the body or cucurbit, 
and hath a beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down into 
the recciver. | 

Mooks-head, in the Manege. See Mort's-hoad. 

MOOSE-deer. The firſt mention we find of this remark- 
able animal, is in a tract of Mr, Joticlyn's, entitled, 
New England Rarities. That author ſays, it is a very 
fine creature, growing to twelve feet high z the horns are 
extremely beautiful, with broad palnis, ſome of thoſe 
ſull grown being two fathom irom the tip of one horn to 
the tip of the * The The ſame aut! or, in another work, 
entitled, Two Voyages to New England, calls this crca- 


ture a monſter of ſupertluity ; and ſays, that when full 
growns 
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grown, it is many times larger than an ox. What Neal | 


fays of this animal ſeems copied from Joſſelyn. But the 
beſt account we have of it, is from Mr. Paul Dudley. 
This gentleman ſays, that they are of two kinds: the 
common light-grey moo/e-deer, called by the Indians 
evampo9ſe, and the larger black mooſe. The grey moo/e is 
the ſame animal which Mr. Clayton, in his account of 
the Virginian quadrupeds, publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
= — calls the elk; and this is the creature, de- 
ſcribed in the Anatomical Diſcoveries of the Paris Aca- 


demy, under the name of the ſtag of Canada. Horns | 


of this creature have been ſent from Virginia, and called 


elks horns : they are wholly the ſame with thoſe of our | 


red deer, except in ſize z weighing about twelve pounds, 
and meaſuring from the burr to the tip about fix feet 
long. Phil. (Tran. Ne 444. p. 386. abr. vol. vii. p. 
447. See El. xk. ; 
Mr. Dudley ſays, that the grey mooſe is like the Englifh 
deer; and that theſe creatures herd together 4 * 
more in a company. The black or large mooſe has 
taken, he ſays, meaſuring fourteen ſpans in height from 


the withers, which, allowing nine inches to the ſpan, is 


ten feet and a half. 

The ſtag or male of this kind has a palmed horn, not 
like that of our common or fallow deer, but the palm 1s 
much longer and more like to that of the German elk; 
but it differs from that in having a branched brow-antler 
between the burr and the palm, which the German elk 
hath not. 

The large horns found foſſile in Ireland, have, from their 
vaſt dimenſions, been ſuppoſed to have originally belong- 
ed to the black moo/e-deer 3 but they, as likewiſe moſt 
other of the large horns found in this part of the world, 
muſt be referred to the elk kind, but of a ſpecies different 
from the European, being provided with brow-antlers, 
which that wants. Some of theſe horns are near twelve 
ſeet between tip and tip, and fix feet four inches long; 
and may probably be ranked among thoſe remains which 
foſſiliſts diſtinguiſh by the title of diluvian. The largeſt 
horns of the American mooſe ever brought over are only 
thirty-two inches long, and thirty-four between tip and 


tip. 

Mr. Ray mentions, in his Synopſis of Animals, a pair 
of extremely large foſlile horns, which he ſaw in a mu- 
ſxum in Suſſex ; but he mentions no brow-antlers in 
theſe, and therefore probably they, as well as ſome 
others preſerved in muſæums, were the horns of the 
German elk. 

It is not agreed by authors what number of young the 
19ſec brings forth at a time; Mr. Dudley ſays but two; 
but Joſſelyn, and from him Neal, ſay three; and theſe 
authors add, that they do not go fo long with young as 
vurs does, by two months. 


There is, beſide the m29/e, another animal of the deer- 


kind, very common in Virginia, and other of the northern 
provinces of America. 'This creature has round horns, 
not ſpreading out as in the ſtag or red deer, but meeting 
nearer together at the tips, and bending forwards over 


the creature's head ; and the brow-antlers are not crooked 


and ſtanding forward, but ſtraight and upright. The 
{kin of this deer is of a ſandy colour with fome black 
hairs, and is ſpotted all over while young with white 
fpots, as ſome of our fallow deer are, and it is about the 
bigneſs of our fallow deer when full grown. 

The dama Virginiana of Mr. Ray was diſferent from this, 
if the deſcription be exact, and the horns of the pal- 
mated kind. This dama of Mr. Ray ſeems to be what 
Joſſelyn, in his Voyages, calls the mauremſe; but his de- 
fcription is too ſhort to form any regular judgment from ; 
he only ſays, that the maurcuſe is like the mo9/e, but that 


its horns are ſmall, and the creature about the bigneſs of | 


a ſtag. Phil. Tranf. NY 444, p. 388. 

Joſſelyn mentions alfo the buck, the ſtag, and the rein- 
deer; but it is very much to be doubted whether they are 
the ſame animals that we mean by thoſe names. He 
mentions alſo another ſort of American deer, an animal 
called a macarib, a caribo, or a pohano; but this ſeems a 
mere fiction ; no ſuch animal exiſting in nature. 


MOOT, formed either from the Saxon metan, gemetan, 


meeting; or from the French mot, word, a difhcult caſe, 
or queſtion, argued by the ſtudents of inns of court, by 
way of exerciſe. 


MOO TER, in the Dock-Yards, the perſon who forms and 


{mooths the tree-nails for uſe. 


MOOTING, the chicf exercife of the ſtudents in the inns 


of court ; being the arguing of caſes, which young utter 
barriſters, &c. perform at appointed times, the better to 
enable them for practice, and the defence of their clients 
cauſes. 

Such as, from their learning and ſtanding, are called by 
the benchers to argue moat-caſes, are ſometimes called 
utter barriſters; the reſt, who, for want of experience, 

2 


en 


&c. are not admitted, are by ſome called 55e bor 


The place where the mgot-caſes were 
_ called a nedog 4 "2000s "oy 


Vier. 

andi. 
In the inns of court there is a bail; 
most, yearly choſen by the bench T ef th, 
men for the inns of chancery, and to kee ws 
performance-of exerciſes, both there and uy 8 0 

MOOT-MEN, are thoſe who argue mo | "Ie houſe, 

7 a-caſes. 
Out of theſe moct-men are choſen readers for tl 
chancery ; where, in term-time, and in apy 
argue caſes in the preſence of attornies and cle 

MOP, in ſome counties in England, is the tern 
is called the ſtatute in other places; being the 
young perſons who intend themſelves for fery, 
at fome certain place, in order to be hired into 

MORAI, is the name given at Otaheite, in the South $ 
to their burying grounds, which are alfo places 1 der 
ſhip. This is a pile of ſtone raiſed pyramidicatl, wes 
an oblong baſe or ſquare, two hundred and 125 0 * 
feet long, and eighty- ſeven wide. On each fide Bae 
of ſteps; thoſe at the ſides being broader than th 2 

the ends; ſo that it terminated not in a ſquare wy 
ſame figure with the baſe, but in a ridge, like the = 
of a houſe. There were eleven of theſe ſteps to 2 
theſe morais, each of which was four fect high hy, 
the height of the pile was forty-four ſeet ; each ten = 
formed of one courfe of white coral ſtone, which ar. 
neatly ſquared and poliſhed ; the reſt of the maſe for 
there was mo hollow within, conſiſted of round pebble; 
which, from the regularity of their figure, ſeemed - 
have been wrought. The foundation was of rock flones 
which were alſo ſquared. In the middle of the top ſtood 
an image of a bird, carved in wood, and near it lay the 
broken one of a fiſh, carved in ſtone. The whole of 
this pyramid made part of one fide of a ſpacious area or 
ſquare, 360 feet by 354, which was walled in with tone 
and paved with flat ſtones in its whole extent. About 
hundred yards to the weft of this building was another 
paved area or court, in which were ſeveral ſmall ſtages 
raiſed on wooden pillars, about ſeven feet high, which 
are called by the Indians c<vattas, and ſeem to be a bind 
of altars, as upon theſe are placed proviſions of all kind, 
as offerings to their gods. On ſome of them were ſecn 
whole eser and on others the ſculls of above fiſty, be- 
ſides the fculls of many dogs. The principal objec at 
ambition among the natives is to have a magnificert m;- 
rat. The male deities, for they have them of both ſexcz, 
are worſhipped by the men, and the female by the wo. 
men; and each have morais, to which the other ſex is not 
admitted, though they have alſo merais common to both. 
Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 166—239. 

MOR ALS, any thing relating to the manners or conduct 
of life. 

Beſides the theological virtues, as faith, hope, charity, Ke. 
there are alſo moral virtues; as 7u/tice, temperance, &c. 
MoRAL aliens, or acts, are ſuch as render the agent 771, 
or evil; and, conſequently, rewardable, or puniſhable, 

becauſe he does them. See ACTION. 

MoRaL cauſe. See Causx. 

MM AL certainty, or aſſurance, is uſed to ſignify a vers 
ſtrong probability; in contradiſtinction to a mathemat- 
cal demonſtration. See CERTITU DE. 

MoRa1. evidence, evil, fables, good. See the ſeveral ſub- 
ſtantives. 

MoRkaL. impaſſibility, is what we otherwiſe call a very gre 
and almoſt :»/uperable N in oppoſition to a phy- 
ſical, or natural impoſſibility. See IMposSIBLE- 

MoRAL /iberty, neceſſity, and perfection. Sec the ſubſtan» 
tives. 

Moat. philoſophy, a ſcience whoſe object is, to direct and 
form men's manners; to explain the reaſon and nature 
actions; and to teach and inſtruct us how to acquire that 
felicity which is agreeable to human nature. IP 
Moral phils/ſophy is the ſame with what we otherwiſe ca 
ETHICS, ſometimes MORALITY. 

MoRAL quantity. See QUANTITY. N 

Mon AL /en/e, the faculty whereby we diſcern or percent 
what is good, virtuous, beautiful, &c. in actions, mal” 
ners, characters, &c. 3 
A late author has endeavoured to prove, that it 0 fe 
culiar ſenſe whereby we get the ideas of theſe things 
and denominates it a moral ſenſe. See SENSE. _ of 

Monk AlL theology is that which treats of caſes of conſcicnce 
called alſo caſui/try, or 1 puma divinity. 

MoRAL wnverſality, See UNIVERSALITY. |, 

Mok AL of a fable is the inſtruction drawn from it., 
Thus when Phædrus at the end of a fable adds, H. th 
diftum qui, &c. this makes what we call the 2 
Greeks called it e, when at the end of 5 0 
and wpouvbioy, when at the beginning Among the 
tins it was called r See MysTERT: 


e nn; of 
s, they 
for why: 
time that 


lervices, 


| MOR ALITIES, in 


ugliſh Antiquity. MORA 


MOR 


MORALITY denotes 2 conformity, in things and actions, 


; thoſe unalterable obligations which reſult from the na- 
ture of our exiſtence, and the neceſſary relations of life z 
whether to God as our creator, or to mankind as our 

reaturcs. 
as definitions of morality or virtue, given by ſome 
celebrated writers, as well as different hypotheſes relating 
to its foundation, ſee Moral V IRTUE. 

MoRALITY 15 alſo uſed for the ſcience or doctrine of mo- 
rals, or the art of living well and happily deduced from 
reaſon, and the nature, relation, and fitneſs of things. 
In this ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call ethics, moral Veith, or the doftrine of offices. 
Notwithſtanding the great 0 ſcurity and uncertainties in 
the moral ſcience, Mr. Locke is of opinion, that the 
doctrine of manners is * capable of being brought 
to demonſtration with the doctrine of quantity and num- 
ber; that is, with the pureſt parts of mathematics. : 
According to this author, the idea of a Supreme Being, 
infinite in power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, whoſe work- 
manſhip we are, and on whom we depend; and the idea 
of ourſelves, as underſtanding, rational creatures z would, 
if duly conſidered, afford ſuch foundations of our duty, 
and rules of action, as might place morality among the 
ſciences capable of demonſtration ; herein we need not 
doubt but that, from principles as inconteſtible as thoſe 
of the mathematics, by neceſſary conſequences, the mea- 
ſure of right and wrong might be made out to any one, 
who will apply himſelf, with the ſame indifferency and 
attention, to the one, as he doth to the other of theſe 
ſciences : for the relations of other modes may certainly 
be perceived, as well as thoſe of number and extenſion. 
I. gr. that where there is no property, there can be ug u- 
juſtice, is a propoſition as certain as any in Euclid : for 
the idea of property being a right to any thing, and the 
idea of injuſtice being the invaſion or violation of that 
right, it is evident, that theſe ideas being thus eſtabliſk- 
ed, and theſe names annexed to them, we can as certainly 
know this propoſition to be true, as that a triangle has 
three angles equal to two right ones. Again, 19 govern- 
ment all9ws abſolute liberty: the idea of government 
being the eſtabliſhment of ſociety, upon certain rules or 
laws, which require conformity to them; and the idea 
of abſolute liberty being for any one to do whatever he 
pleaſes, I am as capable of being certain of the truth of 
this propoſition, as of any in mathematics. 

What has given the advantage to the ideas of quantity, 
and made them thought more capable of certainty and 
demonſtration than the ideas of good and evil, right and 
wrong, &c. is, 
1. That the former can be repreſented by ſenſible marks, 
which have a nearer correſpondence with them than any 
words or ſounds. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies 
of the ideas, and are not liable to the uncertainty that 
words carry in their ſignification; but we have no ſen- 
fible marks that reſemble our moral ideas, and nothing 
but words to expreſs them by; which, though, when 
written, they remain the ſame, yet the ideas they ſtand 
for may change in the ſame man, and it is very ſeldom 
that they are not different in different perſons. 
2. Moral ideas are commonly more complex than figures; 
whence theſe two inconveniences follow : 1. That their 
names are of more uncertain ſignification ; the preciſe 
collection of ſimple ideas they ſtand for not being ſo ea- 
ily agreed on; and fo the ſign that is uſed for them in 
communication always, and in thinking often, does not 
readily carry with it the ſame idea. 
2. The mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe combina- 
tons fo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the ex- 
ammation of the habitudes and correſpondences, agree- 
ments or diſagreements, of ſeveral of them one with an- 
other, eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long de- 
ductions, and the intervention of ſeveral other complex 
ideas, to ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of two re- 
mote ones. 
One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas, which has 
made them be thoughr not capable of demonſtration, may 
m a good meaſure be remedied by definitions, ſetting 
down that collection of ſimple ideas which every term 
all ſtand for, and then uſing the term ſteadily and con- 
ſtantly for that preciſe collection. 
Haa mathematician conſiders the truth and properties be- 
* on to a rectangle or circle, only as they are ideas in 
exiſted 22 which poſſibly he never found actually 
bwin ocmatically, that is, preciſely, true : yet his 
thing 5 is — only certain, but real; becauſe real 
= yo 2 arther, nor intended to be, meant by any 

n wo. vpottions, than as things really agree to thoſe ar- 
pes in the mind. It js true of the idea of a trian- 

a 5 er . angles are equal to two right ones; it 

of the " of a triangle, wherever it exiſts : what is true 

„Us figures that have barely an ideal exiſtence in the 
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mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they come, to 
have a real exiſtence in matter. Hence it follo 

moral knowledge is as capable of real certainty as ma- 
thematics : for certainty being nothing but the percep- 
tion of ſuch agreement, by the intervention of other 
ideas; our moral ideas, as well as mathematical, being 
archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate or complete idea, 
all the agreement or diſagreement we ſhall find in them 
will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical 
figures. That which is requiſite to make our knowledge 
certain, 1s the clearneſs of our ideas; and that which is 
required to make it real, is that they anſwer their ar- 
chetypes. 

But it will here be ſaid, that if moral knowledge be placed 
in the contemplation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe 
are of our own making, what ſtrange notions will there 
be of juſtice and temperance ! what confuſion of virtues 


ws, that 


and vices, if every man may make what ideas of them he 


pleaſes? It is anſwered, no confuſion or diſorder at all in 


the things themſelves, nor the reaſonings about them, 
no more than there would be a change in the propertics 
of figures, and their relations one to another, if a man 
ſhould make a triangle with four corners, or a trapezium 
with four right angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, change 
the names of the figures, and call that by one name which 
is called ordinarily by another. The change of name 
will indeed at firſt diſturb him who knows not what idea 
it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the figure is drawn, the 
conſequences and demonſtration are plain and clear. 

Juſt the ſame is it in moral knowledge: let a man have 
the idea of taking from others, without their conſent, 
what they are juſtly poſſeſſed of, and call this zu/t:ce, if 
he pleaſeth; he that takes the name there, without the 
idea put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining another idea 
or his own to that nam; but {trip the idea of that name, 
or take it, ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's mind, and the 
ſame things will agree to it, as if you called it injuf:co. 
One thing we are to take notice of, that where God, or 
any other law-maker, has defined any moral names, there 
they have made the eſſence of that ſpecies to which that 
name belongs; and there it is not fafe to apply or uſe 
them otherwiſe z but in other cafes it is bare improprictv 
of ſpeech to apply them comrary to the common uſage 
of the country they are uſed in. 


MOR ASS, a marſh, fen, or low moiſt ground, which re- 


ccives the waters from above, without having any deſcent 
to carry them off again. 
Somner derives the word from the Saxon mer/c, late; 
Salmaſius from mare, a collection of waters ; others from 
the German maraſ?, a muddy place; and others from a- 
reſe, of maricetum, d mariſcis, i. e. ruſhes. See Bog, 
FEN, Makrsn, &c. 
In Scotland, Ircland, and the north of England, they hare 
a peculiar kind of meraſſes, called moſſes, or prat-meſſes, 
whence the country people dig their peat or turf, for 
firing. 
The earl of Cromertie gives a particular account of tlieſe 
moſſes in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions. They are co- 
vered with a heathy ſcurf, under which is a black, moitl 
ſpongy earth, in ſome places ſhallower, in others deeper, 
ordinarily from three or four, to ſeven or eight feet 
depth, though in ſome few places twice or thrice as 
much. 
This black ſpongy earth they cut into oblong ſquares 
with iron ſpades made for that purpoſe, eight or nine 
inches long, and four or five broad : as the men cut them 
up, they are carried and ſpread on a dry ground, to be 
dried in the wind and ſun. Some of theſe become hard- 
er, ſome foſter, according to the nature of the mould or 
earth: the more black and ſolid they are, the better fire 
they make; and thoſe are the leaſt eſteemed which are 
greyeſt, lighteſt, and moſt ſpongy. 
When they have cut off one ſurface of four or five inches 
deep, they proceed downwards to another, and ſo to n 
third and a fourth, till they come to the hard ſtrata; un- 
leſs they be ſtopped with water, which they alſo ordina- 
rily remove by making a channel, if they can; but where 
they cannot, there the water flagnates. In ſuch waſted 
pits, or peat-dikes, as they call them, where water hin- 
ders the cutting the ſpongy earth to the bottom, the pits 
will be filled up again, in tome years, with a new ſpongy 
earth ; which, in proceſs of time, comes to the contilt- 
ence of peat-moſs as at firſt, and a ſcurfy heathy turf 
grows over the top of it. When the dikes are dug down 
to the hard channel, the moſſes do not renew, as in the 
other caſe ; though it has been obſerved, that if they be 
cut down to the channel, provided the heathy turf cut 
off from the top be but laid on the channel, in courſe of 
time the moſs grows again. "Theſe moſſes are always le- 
vel ; though they arc frequently found on hills, and near 
the tops of them too; yet, as that curious nobleman ob- 
ſerves, the moſſes have always a deſcent to them, aud 
61 | generally 
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8 from them; inſomuch that he never knew any 


where the water might ſtagnate. It is the water drain- 
ing from above, that ſeems to be the parent of the peat. 
In many of theſe molles are found quantities of fir and 
oak-wood, uſually in whole trees; butthe ſmaller branches 
are ſeldom found unconſumed. This wood is as good 
for uſe as any old wood is; only that, having imbibed a 
deal of moiſture, it takes ſome time to dry, in order to 
fit it for burning. 
There are many places where wood will not grow, where 
yet the moſſes are well itocked with this under-ground 
timber; but yet it appears there muſt have been woods 
formerly there; elſe how came they in the moſſes ? 10 
prove this, that noble lord gives us the hiſtory and ori- 
in of a moſs, in great meaſure from his own experience. 
» the pariſh of Lochburn, in the year 1651, he ſaw, 
near the top of a very high hill, a plain about a mie 
ver, then covered with a firm ſtanding wood, but which 
was ſo very old, that not only the trees had no leaves or 
bark on, but the outſide, for the ſpace of an inch in- 
wards, was dead white timber, though within they were 
firm. Coming by the place fifteen years after, he could 
not diſcover the leaſt appearance of a tree; but, inftea« 
thereof, there was a plain green ground covered with a 
moſs; the trees being all fallen, and having lain ſo thick 
over one another, that the green had over-run the whole 
timber, by means of the moiſture draining from the füll 
above it, and ſtagnoting on the plain. He adds, that 
none could paſs over it; the ſcurf not being firm enough 
to ſupport them. In thirty years more he found this 
whole piece of ground turned into a common peat-moſs, 
2nd the country people digging turf and peat there. 
"i his accounts for the generation of moſſes, and whence 
it is that many of them are furniſhed with timber. 
it appears from the whole, that all the trees which we 
ſind in this foſſile ſtate, originally grew in the very places 
where we now find them, and have only been thrown 
down and buried there, not brought from elfewhere. It 
may appear indeed an objection to this opinion, that moſt 
e theſe follile trees arc of the fir-kind ; and that Ca ſar 
ſays exprefly, that no firs grew in Britain in his time; 
but this is caſily anſwered by obſerving, that theſe trees, 
though of the fir-kind, yet are not the ſpecies uſually 
alled the fir, but pitch-tree 3 and Cæſar has no where 
ſaid that pitch-trees did not grow in England. Norway 
and Sweden yet abound with theſe trees, and there are 
at this time whole foreſts of them in many parts of Scot- 
land, and a large number of them wild upon a hill at 
Vareton in Staffordſhire to this day. 
In Hatfield-marſh, where ſuch vaſt numbers of the foſſile 
trees are now found, there has evidently once been a 
whole foreſt of them growing. The laſt of theſe was 
ſound alive, and growing in that place within a hundred 
years laſt paſt, and cut down for ſome common ule. Sce 
Hog-Woop. 
The Roman hiſtorians tell us, that when their armies 
parſued the wild Britons, theſe people always ſheltered 
themſelves in the miry woods, and low watery foreſts. 
Ceſar expreſly ſays this, and obſerves, that Caſſibelan 
and his Britons, after their defeat, paſled the "Thames, 
and fled into ſuch low moraſſes and woods, that there 
was no purſuing them; and we find that the Silures ſe- 
cured themielves in the ſame manner when attacked by 
Ottorius and Agricola. The ſame thing is recorded of 
Venutius, king of the Brigantines, who fled to ſecure 
himlelf into the boggy ſoreſts of the midland part of this 
kingdom; and Herodian expreſly ſays, that, in the time 
of the Romans puſhing their conquelts in theſe iſlands, 
it was the cuſtom of the Britons to ſecure themſelves in 
the thick forelts which grew in their boggy and wet 
places, and when opportunity offered, to ifſuc out thence, 
and fall upon the en The conſequence of all this 
was, the deſtroying all theſe foreſts, the Romans finding 
themſelves fo plagued with parties of the natives iſſuing 
out upon them at times from theſe foreſts, that they gave 
orders for the cutting down and deſtroying all the foreſts 
in Britain which grew on boggy and wet grounds. Theſe 
orders were punctually executed ; and to this it is owing 
that at this day we can hardly be brought to believe that 
ſuch foreſts ever grew with us as are now ſound buried. 
The Roman hiſtorics all join in telling us, that when 
Suctonius Paulinus conquered Angleſea, he ordered all 
the woods to be cut down there, in the manner of the 
Roman generals in England; and Galen tells us, that the 
Romans, after their conqueſt in Britain, kept their fol- 
ciers conſtantly employed in cutting down foreſts, drain- 
ing of marſhes, and paving of bogs. Not only the Ro- 
man ſoldiers were employed in this manner, but all the 
native Britons made captives in the wars, were obliged to 
aſſiſt in it; and Dion Caſſius tells us, that the emperor 
Severus loſt no leſs than fifty thouſand men in a few 
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years time, in cutting down the woods, and drain » 

bogs of this iſland! It is not to be wondered 3. 8 Ce 
ſuch numbers executed the immenſe deſtruction vnn 
we find in theſe buried foreſts. One of the great 2 
terranean treaſures of wood is that near Hathiely * * 
is eaſy to prove that theſe people, to whom this ha. 1 
is thus attributed, were upon the ſpot where thats 
now lie buricd. The common road of the Woe x "in 
of the ſouth into the north, was ſormerly from Ls 
(Lincoln) to Segelochum (Little-Burrow upon Tram 
and from thence to Danum (Doncaſter), where cherte 
a ſtanding garriſon of Criſpinian horſe A little o@ 
the eaſt, and north-eaſt of their road, between he's 
laſt named towns, lay the borders of the greateſt ſo . 
which ſwarmed with wild Britons, who were contimat. 
making their ſallies out, and their retreats into it AS. 
intercepting their proviſions, taking and deftroying their 
carriages, killing their allies and paſſengers, and diftord, 


ing their garriſons. 'This at length ſo exaſperated the 
Romans, that they were determined to deſtroy i: 2nd 

* . . p \ a 
to do this ſafely and eſfectually, they marched againd 2, 


with a great army, and encamped on a great moor nt 
far from Finningly : this is evident from their ſortifica. 
tions, yet remaining. 

There is a ſmall town in the neighbourhood called Ofter. 
held, and as the termination feld ſeems to have been 
given only in remembrance of battles fought near the 
towns whoſe names ended with it, it is not improbable 
that a battle was fought here, between all the Britonz 
who inhabited this foreſt, and the Roman troops nds 
Oſtorius. The Romans flew many of the Britons, 
drove the reſt back into this foreſt, which at that time 
overſpread all this low country. On this the corquere;; 
taking advantage of a ſtrong ſouth-weſt wind ſet fxs tg 
the pitch trees, of which this foreſt was princinally com- 
poſed z and when the greater part of the trees were thus 
deſtroyed, the Roman ſoldicrs and captive Britons cur 
down the remainder, except a few large ones, which 
they left ſtanding, as remembrances of the deſtruction of 
the reſt. "Theſe lingle trees howerer could not ſtand long 
againſt the winds ; and theſe falling into the rivers which 
ran through the country, interrupted their currents, and 
the water then overſpreading the level country, made 
one great lake, and gave origin to the me//cs or nioory 
bogs, which were afterwards formed there, by the work- 
ings of the waters, the precipitation of earthy matter 
from them, and the putrefaction of rotten boughs and 
branches of trees, and the vaſt increaſe of water meſs, 
and other ſuch plants which grow in prodigious abun- 
dance in all theſe forts of places. Thus were theſe burnt 
and felled trees buried under a new ſormed ſpungy and 
watery earth: z and afterwards found, on the draining and 
digging through this earth again. 

Hence it is not ſtrange, that Roman weapons and Ro- 
man coins are found among theſe buried trees; and hence 
it is that among the buried trees ſome are found burt, 
ſome chopped and hewn ; ani hence it is that the bodtcs 
of the trees all lie by their proper roots, and with thai 
tops lying north-eaſt, that is, in that direction in Which 
a ſouth-welt wind would have blown them down. Hence 
alſo it is, that ſome of the trees arc ſound with their 
roots lying flai, theſe being not cut or burned don, bus 
blown up by the roots afterwards when lett tiwpte ; and 
it is not wonderful that ſuch trees as theſe thou! has 
continued to grow even after their fall, and [hoot up 
branches from their ſides, which might caſily grow inte 
ligh trees. Plil. Crant. N“ 275. wg 
By this ſyſtem it is alſo cafily explained why the mov? til 
in the country is in ſome places two or three yards thick? 
than in others, or higher than it was formerly, hace t 
growing up of peat-carth or bog-ground 15 well Known, 
and the ſoil added by overflowing of waters is not « 
little. 

As the Romans were the deſtroyers of this great #9" 
noble foreſt, ſo they probably were allo ot thc ne 
other ancient foreſts; the rums of which furnit 15 1 
the bog-wood of Staſtordihire, Lancaſlüre, Yorkie, 
and other countics. But as the Romans were not 
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in Wales, in the Ille of Man, or in Ireland, it 5 45 
be ſuppoſed, that foreſts cut down by thele peop»: Re 
origin to the foilile wood found there; but thorþ 72%) 
did not cut down theſe ſoreſts, others did; ang the ole 
zin of the bog-wood is the fame with them and Ain 
Hollingthead informs us, that Edvard the Firtt ein; 2 
able to get at the Welch, becauſe of their hiding yy 
ſelves in boggy woods, gave orders at length a 
ſhould be deflroyed by fire and by the ax; and co 18 
the roots and bodies of trees ſound in Pembroke” om 
der ground, are the remains of the execution 0 77 
der. "the follile wood in the bogs of the we 15 
and Avglctea, is doubtleſs of the fame orig? 
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722 there being deſtroyed; but as to the foſſile 
© of the bogs of Ireland, we are expreſly told, that 
2 che Second, when hegonquered that country, or- 
1 1 the woods to be cut down that grew in the low 
—_ of it, to ſecure his conqueſts by cutting away the 
nlaces of reſort of rebels. ; 1 | 

We have an account in the Philoſophical T ranſa*tions of 
« moving moſs, near Church-towa in Lancaſhire, which 


. . ry" 
greatly alarmed the neighbourhood as miraculous. The 


mols Was obſerved to riſe to a ſurprifng height, and 


bon after ſunk as much below the level, and moved 
lowly towards the ſouth. See Mong BoG. 

MORAVIAN, or Bour MN brethren, in Eccle/xuſlical 
Hiftory, were proteſtants of Bohemia, who, in the ht- 
eecnth century, threw off the deſpotic yoke of Rome, 
animated by the zealous exhortations and heroic example 
of John Hufs. T heſe Moravian brethren were diſtin- 
-uithed by ſeveral religious inſtitutions of a fingular na- 
tures and well adapted to guard their community againit 
the reizning vices and corruptions of the times. In 1552 
they united themſelves to the Lutheran churches in 
Savony; but aſter the death of Luther, and their expul- 
Con from their country in 1547, many of them, who re- 
tired into Poland, embraced the religious ſentiments and 
dif-ipline of the reformed ; and by degrees they all en- 
tered into the communion of the Swifz church. This 
union was, at firſt, formed on the expreſs condition, 
mat the two churches ſhould continue to be governed by 
their reſpective laws and inftitutions, and ſhould have ſe- 
parate places of public worſhip ; but, in the following 
century, all remains of diſſenſion were removed in tic 
nod held at Aſtrog in 1620 and 1627, and the two 
congregations Were formed into one, under the titie of 
the Church of the United Brethren. From this honour- 
able origin the modern Afcravians pretend to derive their 
deſcent. Sec HERRNHUTERS. 

MORATUR, or DeMORATUR, in Lato, ſignifies as much 
as, he demurs; that is, the party here goes not forward, 
but reſts or abides by the judgment of the court, who 
take time to deliberate, argue, and adviſe thereon. 
When the counſel of the party are of opinion, that the 
count or plea of the adverſe party is inſuſſicient in law; 
then ke demurs, or abides in law, and refers the ſame to 
the judgment of the court. See DEMURRER. 

MOREID, merbidnrs, in Medicine, is applied to thoſe parts, 
humours, &c. wherein a diſeaſe lies. | 

Mos ni, in Painting, is particularly applied to fat fleſh 
very itrongly expreſſed. 

MORBILLI, in AZcdicine, a diſeaſe popularly called we 4a- 
SLES, 

MORBUS, a term purely Latin, ſigniſying DISEASE, 

MurBUs comtialts denotes the EPILEPSY. 

Mobgus Callicus. See VENEREAL diſeaſe. 


Mongus Hungaricus. See HUNG AK1CUS morbus. 
M--2Bi's prodromns. Sce PFrRODROM Us. 
Monbvs ęedlicularisg. Sec PEDIculARIs. 


Mortt's regius. See JAUNDICE. 

BUS dirgincus. See CHLOROSIS, 

Ros, cholera. Hee CHOLERA, 

MOP DEMI, an Faſt Indian name for a diſeaſe, to which 
the people of that country are ſubject. It conſiſts in a 
\ 'Olent diſorder of the ſtomach. The great heats, co- 
pus tweats, and fupervening cold of that country, all 
morally tend to weaken the ſtomach. Now if the in- 
eis cat or drink immoderately at night, the con- 
£01191 ot ther aliments can be but very unduly per- 
jormed, Hence, beſides this diſtemperature of the ſto- 
mach, they are ſubject to others of the bowels ; and di- 


ducdas ATC very common among them, and with dith- 
: eulty cured. 
MURDELLA, a name given by ſome writers to the EAKR- 


NI. 
4 " 


A; 


born, in Zoology, the name of a genus of four- 
Vinged es, of the coleoptera order of infects 3 the cha— 
1Gers of which are, that the antenne are filiform and 
lerrmed; the head deſſexcd under the neck; that the 
Elia eg elevated, and obliquely truncated 
a Fang ae are bent downwards towards the apex 3 
be 4 ore-thighs are broad at the bale of the ab- 
br. Ha annxus enumerates fix ſpecies. Sce INSECT. 
1:1! diltinguithes this genus by ſlender antennæ, the 

Hit joint being 
ing legs 


a ig globoſe, and by moſt of the ſpecies hav- 
» Which ſerve them for leaping. Nitt. Anim. 


Mei 
MORU HEV g 2 
5 N, or Moxpoxt, a name given to a diſcaſe 
I iregus . . 8 . 
Git wy nent among the inhabitants of Goa, which con- 
a 


Lien, and continued vomiting, and uſually 
cles the patie 


Proves Fart nt ſuddenly and unexpectculy, and often 
MORDHLAP 


alt th 


IS, a name given by ſome writers to loaches, 
often found under ſtones in thallow waters. 


not any accounts extant of the. time or occaſion 


MORF's5-head, in the: Manege, implies the colour of a roay- 
horſe, who, beſides the mixture or blending of a grey 
and a bay, has a black head, and black extremities, as 
the main and tail. Sec Roax. | 

MOR AA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria monovynia 
claſs. Its charaQers are theſe: the flower is very like 
thoſe of the iris, but it has ſix ſpear-ſhaped petals, which 
ſpread open horizontally z; three of which are alternately 
longer than the other; and it has three erect ſtandards, 
which have no falls as the iriſes have; the ſpatha, num- 
ber of ſtamina, and ſeed-veſſel, agree very nearly with 
the iris. Linnzus reckons five, and Miller three ſpecies, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

MORELLA, in Botany, a name uled by ſome as a com- 
mon term for all the nightſhades; others have appropri- 
ated it to the Jycoper/con, or love-apple only. milius 
Macer tells us, that in his time all the plants called by 
the Greeks /?rychna, were called by the Latins morella. 

MORESK, or Mor15x0, a kind of painting, carving, &c. 
done after the manner of the Moors; conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral groteſque pieces and compartiments promifcuovily in- 
termingled, not containing any perfect figure of a man, 
or other animal, but a wild reſemblance of birds, bealts, 
trees, &c. 

Thefe are alſo called arabeſques, and are particularly uſed 
in embroiderics, damalk-work, &c. 

Moreſqucdances, vulgarly called morrice-dances, are thoſe 
altogether in imitation of the Moors; as ſarabands, cha- 
cons, &c. and are uſually performed with caſtanets, tam- 
bours, &c. | 

There are few country places in this kingdom where the 
morrice-dance is not known. It was probably introduced 
into this country about, or a little before, the reign of 
Henry VIII. and is a dance of young men in their {hirts, 
with bells at their feet, and ribbands of varicus colours 
tied round their arms, and flung acrofs their ſhoulders. 

MORETUM, among the Romans, a kind of ſallad, com- 
poſed of the eight following ingredients, viz. garlic, 
parſley, rue, coriander, onions, cheeſe, coil, and vinegar, 

MORGANAIIC marriage. Sec MARRIAGE. 

MORGAY, an Englith name for the ſca-ſiſh, called alſo 

the rough leund-ſiſh, one of the galeus kind; the catr/ns 
minor of Salvian, and muſtelus nella is tertius of Bello- 
nius. 
It is of a pale, and ſomewhat reddiſh grey, and is ſpotted 
with brown and whitiſh ſpots; the belly is filver white, 
and the body long and round; its tkin is very rough, and 
its fleſh very firm, and ſinely flavoured ; ſome lay it taſtes 
of muſk, or ſome ſuch pertume. It is the ſmalleſt of all 
this genus of nſhes, and ſeldom weighs above a pound 
and a half, It is common in the Mediterranean, and is 
frequent in the markets in Italy. 

MORGH, among the Mahometaus, a fect who lay much 
itreſs upon behet, and ſtand oppoſed to the aL warp. 

MORHUA, in Zeslogy, a name uſed by fome authors ſor 
the common cod-ftth. 

MORIAM, in our 0/4 /7riters, a head-piece called a pot, 
ſtat. 4 5 P. & M. c. 2. 

Ihe word comes from the French merten, or Italian e- 
rione, i. e. Ca//ts. 

MORILLES, a kind of muſhroom, about the bigneſs of a 
walnut, pierced with holes like a honcy-comb, and faid 
to be good for creating an appetite. They are alſo ac- 
counted reſtorative, and frequently uſed in ſauces and 
ragouts. 

MORILLON, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of duck, 

ſeeming the ſame with the caps r/o, a imall red-headed 

wild duck. See Dock. 

MORINA, in Botany, a genus of the diandria digynia clats, 

Its characters are theſe : it has a double empalement, 

which is tubulous, bifid, of one leaf, and permanent; 

the flower hath one petal, with a long tube a little in- 
curved ; the top is divided into two lips; the upper lip 
is {mall and biſid; the under lip is cut into three equal 
obtule ſegments, the middle one being extended beyond 
the other; it hath two briitly itamina; the globular ger- 
men is lituated under the flower, ſupporting a flender 
ityle, which is longer than the ſtamina, and crowned by 

a target-thaped itigma z the germen afterward becomes a 

ſingle ſeed, crowned by the empalement of the flower. 

There is but one ipecics of this genus known at pretent, 

which grows naturally near Erzeron, in Pertia. It is 

cordial, cephalic, and ſtomachie; good for reſiſting the 
influence o a bad air, and to excitc the tranſpiratiou of 
peccant humours, being taken in infuſton or conterve. 

MORINDA, in Betany, a genus of the pertandria 1:0nc- 

gynia claſs. Its characters are, that the flowers are ag- 

vregate and monopetalous z the ſtigma divided into two 
legments, aud the fruit agyregate drupes. There are 
three ſpecies. 

MORINELLUS, in . Sce DoTTEREL, and To- 

5 TONE. 


MORIN- 
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MORINGA, in Botany, the name b which ſome authors 


call the tree which produces the ben nut, or g/ans un- 


guentaria, and whoſe wood is the /ignum nephriticum, or 
| 


nephritic wood of the ſhops. 


MORION, in Botany, a name given by the ancients to a 
The ancient Greeks, 'Theophraſtus, | 


kind of nightihade. 
and others, called all the nightſhades in general by the 


name /trychnos. Some of theſe they ſaid were poiſonous, | 


and other eſculent. The poifonous were of two kinds, 


ſome bringing on ſleepy diſorders, and others making the | 


patient mad. 

Che eſculent kind was the pommm amoris, or love-apple, 
eaten at this time by the Portugueſe, and many other na- 
tions, and by ſome in England. Some after-writers uſe 
the word mor ion as a diſtinctive name for thoſe kinds of 
nightſhade which cauſed ſleepy diſorders ; and after theſe, 


fome uſed it as the peculiar name of one ſpecies, and 


others as the name of the male mandrake of Dioſcorides, 
whoſe fruit, according to that author, was commonly 
eaten by the ſhepherds ; but when taken too Jargely, 
threw them into ſleepy diſorders. From this word Mo- 
rien has come, in all probability, the Latin name merella, 
given at firſt to the pomum amoris, or love-apple ; and at- 
terwards, according to /Emilius Macer, to all the night- 
thades; for he expreſly ſays, that thoſe plants which the 
Greeks called frychna, the Latins called morella; and 
we find that the old Grecks called all the nighitſhades 
firychnas 

Mox1ox, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, a name 
given to one of the ſemi-pellucid gems, more commonly 
called NON. It is a ſtone appearing externally 
only of a fine deep black; but when held up againit a 


candle, or againſt the ſun-ſhine, giving a very beautiful 


red, in diſferent degrees, from that of the hyacinth to 
that of the amethyſt or carbuncle. 

MORISONIA, in Betaur, the name of a genus of plants 
of the monadelphia poelyandria claſs; the characters of 
which are theſc : the perianthium is one leaved, inflated, 
and divided at the top into two lips; theſe ſtand open; 
but the neck is contracted, and the whole ſoon withers 
the flower conſifts of four oblong obtuſe petals, which 
are expanded when they are out of the cup; the ſtamina 
are numerous filaments; the antheræ are ſimple; the 
= is capillary and erect, and is longer than the tube 
of the flower; the germen of the piſtil is oval; the 


ſtigma is capitated, and of a plano-convex figure; the | 


fruit is a globoſe berry, with a hard ſmooth rind; it has 
only one cell, and is ſupported by the ſtyle by way of pe- 
diele; the ſeeds are numerous, and are of the ſhape of 


the common kidney-beans, but fmall. Linnæi Gen. | 


Plant. p. 230. 

MORLING, or Mogrrixe, in our Old FHriters, the woo! 
which is taken from the ſkin of dead ſheep, whether 
killed, or dying of the rot. Sce SHORLING. 
MORMYLUS, in Tchthyology, the name of a ſpecies of 
trans, with the upper jaw longeſt, and with twelve 
parallel, tranſverſe black lines on each fide. 
MORMYRUS, in chthyolagy, a genus of abdominal fiſh, 
with a ſmooth head, ſeveral emarginated teeth, a linear 


aperture in the gills, without a cover, and ſquamoſe } 


body. There are two ſpecies, inhabitants of the Nile. 
MORNING, the beginning of the day; or the time of the 


ſun-riſing. 


The aſtronomers reckon morning, mane, from the time of 
midnight, to that of mid-day. Thus an eclipſe is ſaid 


to begin at eleven o'clock in the morning, &c. 

Mok Nx1XxG /tar is the planet Venus, when a little to the 
weſtward of the fun; that is, when ſhe riſes a little be- 
fore him. In this ſituation the is called, by the Greeks, 
Phsſphorus ; by the Latins, Lucifer, &c. 

MoRNniNG twilight, See CREPUSCUL UM. 

MOROCCO, or Marxoquin, the ſkin of a goat, or ſome 
other animal reſembling it, dreſſed in ſumac or galls, and 
coloured of any colour at pleaſure z much ufed in book- 
binding, &c. 

The name is ordinarily derived from the kingdom of Ma- 


rocco, whence it is ſuppoſed the nranner of preparing | 


theſe ſkins was firſt borrowed. 


We have M4 occo ſkins brought from the Levant, Bar- | 


dary, Spain, Flanders, and France; red, black, yellow, 
blue, &c. The various manners of preparing Morocca, 


both black and in colours, are ſo curious, and withal ſo 
little known among us, that the public will not be diſ- | 


pleaſed to find them here. 


Moxocco, manner of preparing black. The ſkins having 


Morocco, manner of preparing red. The 


—_— 


been dried in the hair, are ſteeped in clear water three | 
days and nights; then they are ſtretched on a wooden | 
horſe or leg, like that uſed by tanners; then beaten with | 
a large knife ſor the purpoſe, and ſteeped afrelh in water, | 
changed daily till they be well come again. In this ſtate þ 


they are thrown into a * vat in the ground, full of 
water, wherein quicklime has been flaked, where they 


bs ltcen days; whence, however, they are taken, and 
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again returned every night and morning; they are thre 
into a freſh vat of lime and water, and ſhifted night 3, 
morning, as before, for fifteen days longer ; fe and 
in clear water; and the hair is then taken of * * 
leg, with the knife; the ſkins are then returned 10. * 
third vat, and ſhiſted, as before, for about eighteen regs 
then ſteeped twelve hours in 2 river; then taken 14 
rinſed, put in pails, where they are pounded with woes.” 
peſtles, changing the water twice ; then laid on the 0 
and the fleſt taken oft, returned into pails of new vin 
taken out, and the hair- ſide ſcraped; then returned * 
freſh pails, taken out, and thrown into a pail of a "oy 
cular form, having holcs at bottom; here they are beaten 
the ſpace of an hour, and freth water poured on fon 
time to time; ſtretched on the leg, and ſcraped on ether 
fidez returned into pails of freſh water; taken = 
ſtretched, and ſewed up all around in manner of bag. 
leaving out the hind legs, which ſerve to make an aper. 
ture for the conveyance of 2 mixture mentioned here. 
after, 
Ihe ſkins, thus ſcwed, are put in lukewarm water, where 
dogs excrement has been diflolved. Here they arc ſtirreg 
with long poles half an hour, left at reſt a dozen, talen 
out, rinſed in freſh water, and filled by a tunnel with 4 
preparation of water and ſumac, mixed and heated oyer 
the fire till ready to boil ; and as they are filled, the hind 
legs are fewed up to ſtop the paſſage. In this ſtate they 
are let down into the veſſel of water and fumac, and hep: 
ſtirring four hours ſuccethvely ; they are then taken ow, 
and heaped on one another; after a little time, their cs 
are changed; and thus they continue an hour and a half, 
till drained. This done, they are looſened, and filled x 
ſecond time with the fame prepara:ion, ſewed up again, 
and kept ſtirred two hours, piled up, and drained a; he. 
fore. This is agam repeated a third time, with this dit 
ference, that they are now only ſtirred a quarter of an 
hour; after which, they are leſt till the morrow morn- 
ing, when they are taken out, drained on a rack, unſewed, 
the ſumac taken out, ſolded in two from head to tail, the 
hair-ſide outwards, laid over each other on the leg, to 
perſe& their draining, ſtretched out, and dried; then 
trampled under-foot by two and two, ſtretched on 2 
wooden table, what fleth and ſumac remains ſcraped of, 
and the hair-fide rubbed over with oi}, and that again 
with water. 
Having thus received their oil and water, they are wrung 
in the hands, then ſtretched and preſſed tight on the table 
with an iron in{trument like that of the curriers, the ficſh- 
fide uppermoſt ; then turned, and the hair-fide rubbed 
ſtrongly over with a handful of ruſhes, to ſqueeze out as 
much of the oil remaining within as poſſible. The hrit 
courſe of black is now laid on the hair- ſide, by means of 
a lock of hair twiſted and ſteeped in a kind ct black dye, 
repared of ſour beer, wherein pieccs of old ruſty iron 
hs been thrown. When half dry, by hanging in the 
air, they are ſtretched on a table, and rubbed over every 
way with a paumelle, or wooden-toothed inſtrument, to 
raiſe the grain, over which is pafled a light couche of un. 
ter, then ſleeked by rubbing them with ruſhes prepared 
for the purpoſe. Thus ſleeked, they have a ſecond couche 
of black; they are then dried, hid on the table, rubbed 
over with a paumelle of cork, to raiſe the grain again; 
and, aſter a light couche of water, flecked over anew; 
and, to raiſe the grain a third time, a paumelle of wood 
is uſed. a : 
After the hair-ſide has thus reccived all its preparations, 
the fleth-ſide is pared with a ſharp knife for the purpoic, 
and the hair-fide rubbed ſtrongly over with 3 woollen 
cap, having firſt given it a luſtre with barberrics, Citron, 
or orange. Ihe whole is ſiniſhed by railing the gran 
liglitly, for the laſt time, with the paumenc of cock. 
which leaves them in condition for ſale and ule. 
ſkins are ſteeped 
twenty-four hours in a river, taken out, ſtretched ab 
leg, beaten with the knife, returned into the water 5 
twenty-ſour hours, re-beaten on the leg, re- ſleepe f 
thrown into a vat, and for three weeks taken * 
returned every morning, to diſpoſe them to peel. \ ry 
taken out for me laſt time, they are ſcraped u 15 
knife, and when the hair is quite off, thrown inte p4 
| : then the fleſl· ide 
of freſh water, where they are rinſed ; themt _—_ 
ſcraped, thrown into the pails, and thus alternate!) aa 
the leg to the paila, till they leave the water qi _ 
then they are put in Jukewarm water, with t 5 * 
before 3 and, after twelve hours, wer are rinſe - 15 
| ;  NOUnce 
water, and ſcraped on the leg on both ſides, Pe 8 
pails, and the water changed three tunes; _ 110 
and ſtretched on the leg, and paſſes after cnc ' N 
water, with alum diflulved in it. Thus alume 1, pull 
leſt to drain till the morning, then rung 2 10 5 
on the leg, and folded from head 10 tail, the *. 
wards, 
In this ſtatc they recelve their firſt dye, by 
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one aſter another into a red liquor, prepared with lacc1, 
and ſome other ingredients, kept ſecret among rhe maro- 
uincers. This they repeat again and again, till the ſkins 
Lie got their firſt colour. They are then rinfed in clear 
water, ſtretched on the leg, and left to drain twelve 
hours; then thrown into water, into which white galls 
ulverized have been paſſed through a heve, and ſtirred 
inceſſantly for a whole day with long poles, taken out, 
hung on a bar acrols the water all night, white againſt 
red, and red againſt white; and in the morning the Wa- 
ter is {tirred up, and the ſkins are returned into it for 
twenty-four hours. See DYING of leather. : 

MOROCHITES, in Natw al Hiftory, a name by which 
ſome of the old authors have called the morochthus, or 
French chaik. ; 

MOROCH'CH US, in the Hiſtery of Faffils, a name of an 

indurated clay, commonly known among us by the name 
of French chalk, or marking- ſtone; and its principal ute 
with us is the taking of ſpots out of cloaths, and the 
ſerring taylors to mark with, as it makes a much more 
determinate and a neater line than chalk. 'The ancients, 
however, had it much in eſteem in medicine, and uſed 
it as an aſtringent, and in colics and haxmorrhages, and 
externally in diforders of the eyes. 
I: i diſtinguiſhed from all other earths, by being the 
hardeſt of all, conſiderably heavy, ſemi-tranſparent, of 
a very ſmooth, unctuous, gloſſy furſace, and of a greyith 
white colour, with a conſiderable admixture of green; 
it is of a diſagreeable brackiſh taſte, and docs not fer- 
ment with acids; it does not colour the hands, nor ad- 
here to the tongue, nor melt in the mouth, and it is not 
diffulible in water. It burns to a great hardneſs, and a 
white colour. It is dug in Germany, the iſland of Sar- 
dinia, and many other places; but no where ſo plenti- 
fully as about Driangon in France, whencc it is there 
commonly called Briangon chalk. 

MOROC TLS, one of the names by which Pliny, and ſome 
other of the older authors, called the mor 5c/thus, or 
French chails. 

MORONA, a name uſed by ſome for the hose, or iſin- 
claſs-hfh. 


MORPHASMUS, wopparuo;, among the Hucients, a kind 


theſe were joined by a membrane, which was remarkably 
thick ; the hinder feet had claws, the fore ones had not; 
and the creature had no tail, and crept rather than walked 
on the hinder parts; its ſkin was thick and tough, art 
covered with a few thort grey hairs; it made a noiſe like 
the grunting of a hog. 

Theſe animals inhabit the coaſt of Spitzbergen, Nova 
Zembla, Hudſon's Bay, and the Gulph of St. Laurence, 
and the icy fea, as far as Cape Iſchuktſchi; they are 
gregarious z in ſome places appear in herds of hundreds; 
are thy animals, and avoid places that are much haunted 
by mankind. The method of killing them on the Mag- 
daiene iſſes is ſaid to be as follows: the huntcrs watch 
their landing, and as ſoon as they find a ſufficient num- 
ber for what they call a cat, go on ſhore, cach armed 
with a ſpear; ſharp on one fide like a knife, with which 
they cut their throats, taking care not to ſtand in th: 
way of thoſe which attempt to get again to ſea, which 
they do with great agility, by tumbling headlong; for 
they would cruth any body to death by their vaſt weight. 
They are killed for the ſake of their oil, one val; us pro- 
Qucing about half a tun. "The knowledge of this chace 
is of great antiquity : Octher, the Norwegian, about the 
car 890, made a report of it to king Alfred, having, a: 
hi ſays, made the voyage beyond Norway, for the con- 
venience of fiſhing for He dee, which have in their 
teeth bones of great value, of which he brought ſome at 
his return to the king. Pennant. 


MORSELLI, or MorsUL1, are denominations given to 


thoſe forms of medicine intended to be ſacked in the 
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mouth, as a /zzenge;, the word ſignifying a little mouthfu!. 


MORSUS diaboli, devil's bit, a plant of the tcabious kind, 


which ſeems to have a fringe around the bottom of its 
root; otherwiſe called ſucc;ſa See SCABIUUS. 

It has its denomination from its roots, which apnear as 
if bitten off at the bottom; which ſuperſtitious people 
atiributed to the devil, as done out of envy, leit we 
ſhould have too much of ſo ſalutary a root. i; was for- 
merly looked on as a good alexipharmic; but is wow 
much out of ule. 

From a likeneſs to this plant, the edge or ſelvedge of the 
tubze Fallopianze has obtained the fame appellation. 
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f of dance, wherein, by a great many figures, they imi- | Morsus canis rabidi. See HY DROPHOB1A, 
tated the transformations of Proteus. NorsUs rune. Sce HYDROCHARIS. 
x MORPHEW, morphea, a leprous ſort of freckle or ſcurſ, | Mor us i HE. Hee VIPER. 
: which breaks out ſometimes upon the ſkin, particularly | MORT dune , in Law. See As51zE of mort d'an-— 
. about the forchead ; called alſo alphus. cejire, : 
4 MORRHA, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by ſome to] Mor, among the fiſhermen of ſome parts of England, 
a the ſubſtance more properly called mu. ra or myrrha, of | name given to the sAL MON while in its third year's 
i Which the cups called MURRHINA and myrrhina were] growth, 
f mate, 5 N MORTALITY, a term frequently uſed to ſignify a conta- 
1 MORRIIINA vaſa, in the Mritings of the Ancients. See] gious diſeaſe, which deſtroys great numbers of either 
* MoskHixN a. men, or beaſts. 
* MORRICE-dance. See MoREsK. Mo«TraALirY, ils of, are accounts or regiſters ſpecifying 
8 MOR, in Zoology, the name of a monſtrous ſea animal, | the numbers born, married, and buried in any pariſh, 
10 called oy ſomæ the roſmarus and wa!rus, and by others,] town, or diſtrict. In general they contain only thefe 
* very improperly, the hippoputamus and FQUUS MAYINUS. numbers ; and, even when thus limited, are of great uſe, 
8 L "we 91 /e, or TRICHECUS roſmarus of Linnzus, is an by ſhewing the degrees of healthineſs and prolifickneſs, 
he ill-lnaped amphibious animal, of the ſize of a large ox, and the progreſs of population in the places where they 
* corcred e ith a ein lice that of the ſeal, and ſomewhat | are kept. It is therefore much to be withed, that ſuct: 
nz er- an ox in the head; for which reafun ſome] accounts had been always correctly kept in every king- 
5 nase eaten it the ſea-cow, or vacca marina; whence it] dom, and regularly publiſhed at the end of every year. 
* has been cironeoully confounded by ſome with the ma- We ſlöould then have had under our inſpection the com- 
— | parative ſtrength of every kingdom, as far as it depends 
wy [: has two large prominent and crooked tulks in the up- on the number of inhabitants, and its increaſe or de- 
ie, Per Jaw, which are as fine as ivory, and are uſed by ar-] creaſe at different periods. 
len unccts or the fame purpoſes; and ſour grinders on both | But ſuch accounts are rendered more uſeful, when they 
on, ICeS above and below, but no cutting teeth ; the teeth include the ages of the dead, and the diſtempers ©7 
. ave been lometimes found of the weight of twenty] which they have died, In this caſe they convey lome 0. 
th, pounds ech; it brings forth uſually but one young at a | the moſt important inſtruction, by furnithing us with the 
time, ucver more than two. It is a very itrong and vi-] means of aſcertaining the law which governs the waite 
gel 5/7005 2mmal, and difficultly taken; when it is caught, | of human life, the values of annuities dependent on the 
the ts une at land, ſeldom at ſea. Sce Tab. III. Saad. continuance of any lives, or any ſurvivorſhips between 
for wean NY 37. Ip them, and the favourableneſs or unfavourableneſs of dit- 
ed; vu, who met with a young one of this creature, has | ſerent ſituations to che duration of human life. There 
and e accurately deſcribed it; whence we have the belt | are but few regiſters of this kind; nor has this ſubject, 
ing *LDption extant of the nature of tie animal. This] though ſo intereſting to mankind, ever engaged much 
thc s v1, Was Of the ſize of a large dog, and in ſhape attention till lately. The firſt biils containing the ages 
my DAY relembled the phoca or ſea-calf. Its head was | of the dead were thoſe for the town of Brellaw in Stioiia, 
fide Rn 4 its Cyes large, and like thoſe of an ox; its nof- | It is well known what uſe has been made of theſe by Dr. 
rom u reſled and wide, and opening, and drawing to-] Halley, and after him by De NMoivre. A table of the 
413 daten the creature pleaſed 3 it had apertures on the probabllities of the duration of human hfe at every aye, 
10 A0 or the head for ears; its mouth opened round, and | deduced from them by Dr. Halley, has been publithed +: 
len l large; and on the upper lip it had a fort of | the Philoſophical 'Tranfactions (tee the Abridgment, vol. 
dn 5 eld Compoſed of thick cartilaginous briſtles; the | iii. p. 669.) and has been inſerted under the article Lt u- 
ung; thick Jau Was of a trigonal form; the tongue thort and Aunyjties in this work; and this is the nrit table or this 
109 Wars 2and tas mouth well furnithed with broad and flatted | fort that has been ever publiſhed. Since the publication 
Af wery Gy toreefeet, as well as the hinder ones, were | of this table, fimilar bills have been cftablithed in a tew 
ul naw l Toad i and the hinder extremity of its body very | towns of this kingdom; and particularly in London (in 
m- ae <2 el that of the phoca or ſea-calf : when it the year 1728), and at Northampton, in 1735. i 
15 turned! pee were directed forwards, the others Two improvements of thete regilters have been propoſed 
i ol. ll. ah the toes were five on cach ſoot, and | the firlt is, that the ſexes ot all that die in every period 
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6f life ſhould be ſpecified in them, under the denomina- 


tions of boys, married men, widowers, and bachelsrs 
and of virls, married women, widows, and VIrgins. 'The 
ſecond is, that they ſhould fpeciſy the numbers of both 
ſexes dying of every diſtemper in every month, and at 
. GY 2 

every age. See the end of the fourth eſſay in Dr. Price's 
Treatiſe on Reverſionary Payments. Regiſters of mor- 
tality thus improved, when compared with records of 
the ſeaſons, and with the circumſtances that diſcriminate 
different ſituations, might contribute greatly to the in- 
creaſe of medical knowledge; and they would afford the 
neceſſary data for determining the difference between the 
duration of human life among males and females z for 
ſuch a difference there certainly is, much in favour of fe- 
males, as will appear from the following facts; in addi- 
tion to thoſe which have been already recited under the 
article MaRRIACGH, which the reader is deſired to con- 
ſult. 

At Northampton, though more males are born than fe- 
males, and nearly the ſame number die; yet the number 
of living females appeared, by an account taken in 1746, 
to be greater than the number of males, in the propor- 
tion of 2301 to 1770, or 39 to 30. 

At Berlin it appeared, ſrom an accurate account which 
was taken of the inhabitants in 1747, that the number 
of female citizens exceeded the number of male citizens 
in the proportion of 459 to 301. And yet out of this 


ſmaller number of males, more had died for twenty years | 


preceding 1751, in the proportion of 19 to 17. 

At Edinburgh, in 1743, the number of females was to 
the number of males, as 4 to 3. (See Maitland's Hiſtory 
of Edinburgh, p. 220.) But the females that died an- 
nually from 1749 to 1758, were to the males in no 
higher proportion than 34 to 3. 

He that will take the pains to examine the accounts in 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vii. part iv. p. 46, &c. referred to 
under MARRIAGE, will find, that though in the towns 
there enumerated, the proportion of males and females 
born is no higher than 19 to 18, yet the proportion of 
boys and girls that die is 8 to 7 3 and that, in particular, 
the /?:l{-b3rn and chry/om males are to the ſtill born and 
chryſom females as 3 to 2. See MARRIAGE. 

In thirty-nine pariſhes of the diſtrict of Vaud in Swit- 
zE&rland, the number of males that died during ten years 
before 1766, was 8170; of females 8167 ; of whom the 
numbers that died under one year of age were 1817 
nales, and 1305 females; and under ten years of age 
3099 males, and 2598 females, In the beginning of life, 
therefore, and before any emigrations can take place, the 
rate of mortality among males appears to be greater than 
among females. And this is rendered yet more certain 
by the following accounts. At Vevey, in the diſtrict of 
Vaud, juſt mentioned, there died in the courſe of twenty 
years, ended at 1764, in the firſt month after birth of 
males 135 to 89 females; and in the firſt year 225 to 
162. 'Tothe ſame effect, it appears from a table given 
by Suſmilch, in his Gottliche Ordnung, vol. ii. p. 317, 
that in Berlin 203 males die in the firſt month, and but 


168 females; and in the firſt year, 489 to 3905; and alſo, | 


from a table of Struyck's, that in Holland 396 males dic 
in the firſt year to 306 females. 
The authorities for the facts here mentioned, and much 


more on this ſubje&t, may be found in the fourth eflay in | 


Dr. Price's 'Treatiſe on Reverſionary Payments, and in 
the ſupplement, at the end of that treatiſe. 
We ſhall here only add the following table, taken from 


a memoir of Mr. Wargentin's, publiſhed in the collec- 


tion of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences | 


at Stockholm, printed at Paris in 1772. 

In all Sweden fe nine years, ended m 1763, the propor- 
tion of females to males that died out of a given number 
hving, was 


Under the age of one year — 1000 to 1099 
From 1 to 3 years of age — 1000 1022 
3 e h en, 1042 

5 10 — — 1074 

10 15 — — 1080 

15 20 — — 1097 

20 25 — — 1283 

25 30 — — 1161 

39 35 3 Oe 993 

35 49 pas We h 1159 

40 45 8 N 1115 
8 l N ms 1340 

390 35 DN Pol ar 1339 

55 bo — — 1292 

60 65 — — 1115 

65 70 — — 1080 

70 80 — — 1022 

80 90 — — 1046 
Above — — 1044 


90 
Regiſters of mortalny on the improved plan before men- 
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tioned, were eſtabliſhed in 1972 at Cheſter, and alſo! 
1773, at Warrington in Lancaſhire; and they are ſo op 
prehenſive and correct, that there is reaſon to ex ef the 
will afford much inſtruction on the ſubject 1 
1 and the values of lives. 
ut the country molt diſtinguiſhed in this reſpect iq g. 
den; for in that kingdom can accounts — 
births, marriages, and burials, and of the numbers 
both ſexes that die at all ages in every town and Gan. 
and alſo, at the end of every period of five years, of the 
numbers living at every age; and at Stockholm a ſoci 
is eſtabliſhed, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſuperintend nd 
gulate the enumerations, and to collect — the differen, 
parts of the kingdom the regiſters, in order to di - 
them into tables of obſervation. Thefe regulations were 
_ in Sweden in 1755; and tables, containing th 
reſult of them from 1755 to 2763, have been publiſhed 
in Mr. Wargentin's memoir juſt referred to, and the 
molt material parts of them may be found in an eſſay b 
Dr. Price on the Difference between the Nane of 
Human Liſe in Towns and in Country Pariſhes, printed 
in the ſixty-fifth volume of the Philoſophical Iranſac- 
tions, part 11, 
In the fourth eſſay in Dr. Price's Treatiſe on Reverſionary 
?ayments and Life-Annuities, the following account 18 
given of the principles on which tables of obſervation 
are formed from regiſters of mortality; and of the pro- 
per method of forming them, ſo as to render them juſt 
repreſentations of the number of inhabitants, and the 
probabilities of the duration of human life in a town or 
country. 
In every place which juſt ſupports itfelf in the number 
of its inhabitants, without any recruits from cther places; 
or where, for a courſe of years, there has been no in- 
creaſe or decreaſe, the number of perſons dying every 
year at any particular age, and above it, mult be equal 
to the number of the living at that age. The number, 
for example, dying every year, at all ages, from the he- 
ginning to the utmoſt extremity of life, muſt, in ſuch a 
lituation, be juſt equal to the whole number born every 
year. And for the ſame reaſon, the number dying every 
year at one year of age and upwards ; at two years of age 
and upwards; at three and upwards, and fo on, muſt 
equal to the numbers that attain to thoſe ages every year; 
or, which is the ſame, to the numbers of the living at 
thoſe ages. It is obvious, that unleſs this happens, the 
number of inhabitants cannot remain the ſame. If the 
former number is greater than the latter, the inhabitants 
mult decreaſe z, if leſs, they muſt increaſe. From this ob- 
ſervation it follows, that in a town or country, where 
there is no increaſe or decreaſe, bills of mortality which 
pre the ages at which all die, will ſhew the exact num- 
r of inhabitants; and alſo the exact law, according to 
which human life waſtes in that town or country. 
In order to find the number of inhabitants; the mean 
numbers dying annually, at every particular age and up- 
wards, muſt be taken as given 4 the bills, and placed 
under one another in the order ot the ſecond column c 
the following tables. Theſe numbers will, it has ap- 
peared, be the numbers of the living at 1, 2, 3, Kc. 
| _ of age; and, conſequently, the ſum, diminiſhec 
y half the number born annually, will be the whole 
number of inhabitants. 
Tnis ſubtraction is neceſſary for the following reaſon. In 
a table formed in the manner here directed, it is fuß- 
poſed, that the numbers in the ſecond column are all 
living together at the beginning of every year. Thus: 
the number in the ſecond column oppoſite to o in the LL 
column, the table ſuppoſes to be all juſt born together on 
the firſt day of the year. The number, likewile, Pe. 
ſite to 1, it ſuppoſes to attain to one year of age jult at 
the ſame time that the former number is born. And the 
like is true of every number in the ſecond column. Dur 
ing the courſe of the year, as many will die at all 3g 
were born at the beginning of the year; and, _ 
22 there will be an exceſs of the number a 
e beginning of the year, above the number alive 4k 5 
end of the year, equal to the whole number of the a 
nual births; and the true number conftantly alite 0 4 
ther, is the arithmetical mean between theſe two on 
bers; or, agreeably to the rule here given, the jou * 
the numbers in the ſecond column of the table, kc 
by a4 the number of annual births. her 
of each num 


In ſuch a ſeries of numbers, the excels | 
follows it, Wil be the 


of human 


above that which immediately amber 
number dying every year, out of the particular — 5 
alive at the beginning of the year; and theſe * le to 
down regularly as in the third column of a rates it 
which we have referred, will thew the different rates“ 
which human liſe waſtes through all 
and the different probabilities of life at 4 
ages. 
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2 he remembered, that what has been now ſaid 
I: mu he ſuppoſition, that the place whoſe bills of mor- 
eren wen, ſupports itfelf, by procreation only, in 
229 = of its inhabitants. In towns this very ſel- 
je Ae an on account of the luxury and debauchery 
dom hap — prevail in them. They are, therefore, 
which 4 kept up by a conſtant acceſſion of ſtrangers, 
re re to them from country pariſhes and villages. 
4 ue circumſtances, in order to find the true — 
1 indabitants, and probabilities of life, from bills of 
e containing an account of the ages at which all 
„ + is neceſſary, that the proportion of the annual 
births to the annual ſettlers ſhould be known, and alſo 
the period of life at which the latter remove. Both theſe 
rticulars may be diſcovered in the following method. 
if for a courſe of years there has been no ſenſible in- 
creaſe or decreale in a place, the number of annual let- 
ers will be equal to the exceſs of the annual burials 
bore the annual births. If there is an creaſe, it will 
be greater than this exceſs. If there is a decreaſe, it will 
de 14/6. 1 . 
The period of life at which theſe ſettlers remove, will 
appear in the bills by an increaſe in the number of deaths 
at that period and beyond it. Thus, in the London bills, 
the number of deaths, between 20 and 30, is generally 
above double; and between 30 and 40, near triple the 
number of deaths between 10 and 20; and the true ac- 
count of this is, that from the age of 18 or 20, to 35 
or 40, there is an alllux of people every year to London 
from the country, which occaſions a great increaſe in the 
number of inhabitants at theſe ages; and, conſequently, 
raiſes the deaths for all ages above 20, conſiderably above 
their due proportion, when compared with the number 
of deaths be/:re 20. This is obſervable in ail the bills of 
mrtality for towns with which we are acquainted, not 
excepting even the Breſiaw bills. Dr. Halley takes no- 
tice, thac theſe bills gave the number of deaths, between 
10 and 20, too ſmall. This he conſidered as an irregu— 
larity in them, owing to chance; and, therefore, in form- 
ing his table of obſervations, he took the liberty ſo far 
to correct it, as to render the proportion of thoſe who 
dic to the living in this divifion of life, nearly the ſame 
with the proportion which, he ſays, he had been in- 
/-rmed die annually of the young lads in Chriſt-Church 
Hoſpital. But the truth is, that this irregularity in the bills 
was derived from the cauſe we have juit aſſigned. During 
the fire years for which the Breſlaw bills are given by Dr. 
Halley, the births did, indeed, a little exceed the bu- 
rials; but it appears, that this was the effect of ſome pe- 
culiar cauſes that happened to operate juſt at that time; 
for, during a complete century from 1633 to 1734, the 
annual medium of births was 1089 (tee Dr. Short's Com- 
parative Fliſtory, p. 63), and of burials 1256. This 
town, therefore, muſt have been all along kept up by a 
number of yearly recruits from other placcs, equal to 
about @ ſeventh part of the yearly births. 
It appears from the account in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions (Abridgment, vol. vii. N“ 380, p. 46, &c.) that 
from 1717 to 1725, the annual medium of births at 
vrellaw was 1252, of burials 1507 z and alſo, that much 
the greateſt part of the births died under ten years of 
ade. From a table in Suſmilch's Works, vol. i. p. 38, 
it appcars, that, in reality, the greater part of all that 
C2 in this town are children under five years of age. 
What has been now obſerved, concerning the period of 
lite at which people remove from the country to ſettle in 


1 


die 5 


ns, would appear ſuſficiently probable, were there no | 


iuch evidence for it as has been mentioned; for it might 
be well reckoned, that theſe people in general muſt be 
uingle perſons in the beginning of mature life, who, not 
having yet obtained ſettlements in the places where they 
ere Dorn, migrate to towns in queſt of employments.“ 
having premiled theſe obſervations, it will be proper 
next to endeavour to explain diſtinctly the effect which 
ele accethions to towns muſt have on tables of obſerva- 
uon formed irom their bills of mortality. This is a ſub- 
NT re be inſiſted on, becauſe miſtakes have been 
5 _ a _ it; and becauſe alſo the diſcuſſion of it 
es ry to her, how near to truth the values of lives 
«Mme as deduced from ſuch tables. 
5 e general rule may be given on this ſubject. 
8 3 tor a courſe of years, been maintained in 
d _— ationary, as to number of inhabitants, by 
* we), ” every year, to prevent the deereaſe 
ina ml : rom the excels of the burials above the 
60 1 in | a —5 on the principle, “ That the num- 
« to the adoey m4 aſter every particular age, is equal 
ing at that age,” will give the num- 
and the probabilities of lite, too great, 
bes preceding that at which the recruits ceaſe; 
er this it will give them right, If the acceſſions 
Feat as to Cauſe an increaſe in the place, ſuch a 
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table will give the number of inhabitants, and the pro- 
babilities of life, too /itt/e, after the age at which the ac- 
ceſſions ceaſe z and too great, if there is a decreaſe. He- 
fore that age it will in bath caſes give them too great ; but 
moſt conſiderably ſo in the former caſe, or when there is 
an increaſe. 
Agreeably to theſe obſervations, if a place increaſes, not 
in conſequence of acceſſions from other places, but of a 
conſtant exceſs of the births above the deaths; a table, 
conſtructed on the principle that has been mentioned, 
will give the probabilities of life too low through the 
whole extent of life; becauſe, in ſuch circumſtances, the 
number of deaths in the firſt ſtages of life muſt be too 
great, in compariſon of the number of deaths in the /at- 
ter ſtages; and more or leſs ſo, as the increaſe 1s more or 
leſs rapid. The contrary, in all reſpects, takes place 
where there is a decreaſe, ariſing from the exceſs of the 
deaths above the births. 
For example. Let us ſuppoſe, that 244 of thoſe born in 
a town, attain annually to 20 years of age; and that 250 
more, all likewiſe twenty years of age, come into it an- 
nually from other places; in conſequence of which, it 
has, for a courſe of years, been juſt maintained in the 
number of its inhabitants, without any ſenſible increaſe 
or decreaſe. In theſe circumſtances, the number of the 
living in the town of the age of 20, will be always 244 
natives and 250 ſettlers, or 404 in all; and, ſince theſe 
are ſuppoſed all to die in the town, and no more recruits 
are ſuppoſed to come in, 494 will be likewiſe the num- 
ber dying annually at 20 and upwards. In the ſame 
manner it will appear, on theſe ſuppoſitions, that the 
number of the living, at every age, ſubſequent to 20, 
will be equal to the number dying annually at that age 
and above it; and, conſequently, that the number of in- 
habitants and the decrements of life, for every ſuch age, 
will be given exactly by the table. But for all ages be- 
fore 26, they will be given much too great. For let 280 
of all born in the town, reach 10; in this caſe, 280 will 
be the true number of the living in the town at the age 
of 10; and the recruits not coming in till 20, the num- 
ber given by the bills, as dying between 10 and 20, will 
be the true number dying annually of the livii in this 
diviſion of life. Let this number be 36; and it will fol- 
low, that the table ought to make the numbers of the 
"ung at the ages between 10 and 20, a ſeries of de- 
crealing means between 280 and (280 diminiſhed by 36, 
or) 244+ But in forming the table on the principle juſt 
mentioned, 250 (the number above 20 dying annually in 
the town who were not born in it) will be added to each 
number in this ſeries ; and, therefore, the table will give 
the numbers of the living, and the probabilities of lite in 
this diviſion of life, almoſt twice as great as they really 
are. This obſervation, it is manifell, may be applied to 
all the ages under 20. 
It is neceſſary to add, that ſuch a table will give the num- 
ber of inhabitants, and the probabilities of life equally 
wrong before 20, whether the recruits all come in at 20, 
agreeably to the ſuppoſition juſt made, or only begin then 
to come in. In this laſt caſe, the table will give the 
number of inhabitants, and probabilities of life, too great 
throughout the whole extent of life, if the recruits come 
in at all ages above 20. But if they ceaſe at any parti- 
cular age, it will give them right only from that age; 
and before, it will err all along on the ſide of excels; 
but leſs conſiderably between 20 and that age, than be- 
fore 20. For example : if, of the 250 ſuppoſed to come 
in at 20, only 150 then come in, and the reſt at 30; the 
number of the living will be given 100 too high, at every 
age between 20 and 30; but, as juſt ſhewn, they will 
be given 250 too high at every age before 20. In gene- 
ral, therefore, the number of the living at any particular 
age, mult be given by the ſuppoſed table, as many too 
great as there are annual ſettlers after that age; and, if 
theſe ſettlers come in at all ages indiſcriminately, during 
anv certain interval of life, the number of inhabitants 
and the probabilities of life will be continually growing 
leis and leſs wrong, the nearer any age is to the end of 
that interval. Theſe obſervations prove, that tables of 
obſervation formed in the common. way, from bills of 
mortality for places where there is an excels of the bu- 
rials above the births, muſt be erroneous, tor a great part 
of the duration of life, in proportion to the degree of 
that excels. They ſhew likewiſe at what parts of life the 
errors in ſuch tables are moſt conſiderable, and how they 
may be in a great meaſure corrected, 


All this ſhall be exemplified in the particular caſe of 


London. ; 

The number of deaths between the ages of 10 and 20, is 
always ſo {mall in the London bills, that it ſeems certain 
few recruits come to London under 20; or, at lealt, not 
ſo many as before this age are ſent out for education to 
ſchools and univerüties. After 20, great numbers 3 
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in till 30, and ſome, perhaps, till 40 or 50. But at 
every age after 50, it is probable, that more retire from 
London than come to it. The London tables of obſcr- 
vation, therefore, being ſormed on the principle already 
mentioned, cannot give the probabilities of life right till 
40. Between 30 and 40 they mult be a little too high; 
but more ſo between 20 and 30; and moſt of all fo be- 
fore 20. It follows alſo, that theſe tables muſt give the 
number of inhabitants in London much too great. 

The Hrit of the following tables is f. rmed in the manner 
here explained, from the London bills for ten years, from 
1759 to 1768; and adapted to a 1000 born as a radu. 
The ſum of the numbers in the ſecond column, dimi— 
niſhed by half the number born, is 25,757. According 
to this table, then, for every 1000 deaths in London, 
there are 251 as many inhabitants; or, in other words, 
the expectation of a child juſt born is 254 and the inha- 
bitants are to the annual! burials, as 254 to 1. But it has 
appeared, that the numbers in the ſecond column, being 
given on the ſuppoſition, that all thoſe who die in Lon- 
don were born there, muſt be too great; and we have 
from hence a demon{tration, that the probabilitics of life 
are given in the common tables, of London obſervations, 
too high, for, at lcaſt, the firſt 30 years of life; and 
4iſo, that the number of inhabitants in London muſt be 
le than 254, multiplied by the annual burials. The 
common tables, therefore, of London obſervations un- 
doubtedlv need correction, as Mr. Simpſon ſuggeſted, 
and in fome meafure performed; though too imperfectly, 
and without going upon any fist principles, or ſhewing 
particularly, how tables of obſervation ought to be form- 
ed, and how far in difforent circumſtances, and at diſ- 
{ferent ages, they are to be depended on. The way of 
doing this, and, in general, the righit method of forming 
genuine tables of obſervation for towns, may be learn 
from the following rule. 

« From the ſum of all that die annually, after any given 
age, ſubtract the number of annual ſettlers after that 
„enge z and the remainder will be the number ef the 
& living at the given age.” 

This rule can want no explication or proof, after what 
haus been already ſaid. 

if, therefore, the number of annual ſettlers in a town at 
crery age could be aſcertained, à perfect table of obſer- 
vations might be formed for that town, from bills of 
mortality, containing an account of the ages at which all 
die in it. But no more can be learnt in this inſtance, 
{rom any bills than the whole number of annual et, 
and the general divifion of life in which they enter. 
This, hover. may be ſuſſicient to enable us to form 
tables that ſhall be tolerably exact. For inſtance: ſup- 
poſe the annual deaths in a town which has not increaſed 
or decreaſed, to have been tor many years, in the pro- 
portion of 4 to 3, to the anumal births. It will hence 
t0liow, thut ; of the perſons who die in ſuch a town are 
{i117 15, Or emigrants from other places, and not natives; 


and the ſudden increaſe in the deaths after 20, will alfo 


mew, agreeably to what was before obſerred, that they 
enter after this age. In forming, therefore, a table fer 
ſuch 4 town, a quarter of all that die at all ages through- 
out the whole extent of life, mult be dedutted from the 
ſum of all that die aftcr every given age before 20; and 
the remainder will be the true number living at that given 
ave. And if, at 20, and every age above it, this deduc- 
tion is oniitied, or the number of the living at every ſuch 
age is taken the fame with the ſum of all that die after it, 
tie reſult will be (fuppoling m7 of the ſettlers to come 
{1 before 30, and off before 40) a table exact till 20; 
too high between 20 and 30; but nearly right for ſome 
rears before 403 and aſter 40 exact again. Such a table, 
it is evident, vill be the ſame with: the table laſt deſcribed 
at all ages above 20, and difterent from it only under 20. 
it i; evident alſo that, on account of its giving the pro- 
bubilitics of life too great for ſome years aſter 20, tlie 
number of inhabitanes deduced from it may be depended 
on a» iomew nat greater than the truth; and more or leſs 
fo, as the amual recruits enter in general later or ſooner 
alter 20. 

(et us now conſider what the reſult of theſe remarks 
will be, when applied particularly to the London bills. 
It mult Le here tirfk obſerved, that, at lealt one quarter 
of all that die in London are ſupplics or ſettlers from the 
country, and not natives. The medium of annual bu- 
rin for ten years, from 1759 © 1708, was 22,956 ; of 
Linths, 15710. The excels is 7246, or near a third of 
the burials. The fame excels, during ten years, beſore 
%, Was 19,500, Or near half the burials. London 
Wis then decereaſeng. For the laſt 12 or 15 years it has 
buen incred/ing. this excels, there:ore, agrecably to the 
toregoing oht{ervations, was then greater than the num— 
ber of anna! ſertlers, and it is now 4. It is, however, 
tore ſuppoled, that the number of annual ſettlers is now 
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no more than a qrarter of the annual hyriat. ;, 
to allow for more omiſſions in the births cha 
rials; and alſo, in order to be more ſure 1 the du. 
reſults that ſhall not exceed the truth, o obtain 
Of every thouſand then who dic in London, on 
natives, and 250 are recruits, who come _ ' Jene 
or 20 years of age; and, conſequently, in 9 ly 
tain from the bills a more correct table than the hs 
the following tables, 250 muſt be ſubtrattea f hd, 
one of the numbers in the ſecond column ** wen 
the numbers in the third colunm muſt be how Fa W AN 
the bills always giving theſe right. Aſter 8 8 
is to be continued unaltered; and the refult Vill b. | 
table which will give the numbers of the Ering wh 
ages in London much nearer the truth, but tl "A 
what too high. Such is the ſecond of the ol 
bles. The ſum of all the numbers in the ſecong = Ao 
of this table, diminiſhed by 500, is 20,555, "Homes 
1000 deaths, therefore, in London, there are iy * 
ing to this table, 20, 7 50 living perſons in it; or 3 
ſinge death, 201 inhabitants. It was before lhew "4 
the number of inhabitants in London could 54 5 
great as 25 times à the deaths. It now appears (hr 
the numbers in the ſecond column of this cable ane 1. 
high) that the number of inhabitants in London can... 
be ſo great as even 20 times 4 the deaths. And this © 
a concluſion which every one, who will beſtow Ry y 
tention on what has been ſaid, will find himſelf rden 
to receive. It will not be amiſs, however, to im 
by the following fact, the knowledge of which i; d. 
rived from the particular enquiry and information of M. 
Harris, the late ingenious maſter of the Roval Mt... 
matical School in Chriſt-Church Hoſpital. "The er 
of lads in this ſchool has, for thirty ycats palt dern 
831. They are admitted at all ages between "WH ad 
eleven; and few ſtay beyond fixtcen : they are, the; . 
force, in general, lads between the ages of eight and 5 
teen. They have better accommodations than it can he 
ſuppoſed children commonly have; and about three hun. 
dred of them have the particular advantaze of Wa 
educated in the country. In ſuch cirenmPances jt may 
be well reckoned, that the proportion of children div; 
annually, muſt be leis than the general proportion cf 
chilaren dying annually at the ſame ages in Londa. 
the fact is, that, for the laſt thirty years, 112 have Gi: 
annually, or one in 709. 
According to Table II. one in 73 dies between 10 and 
20, and one in 70 between 8 and 16. That table, there 
fore, probably, gives the decrements of lite in London, 
at thele ages, too little, and the numbers of the living 
too great: and, if this is true of theſe ages, it mutt be 
true of all other ages under 20; and it follows demon- 
ſtrably, in conformity to what was before ſhewn, that 
more people ſettle in London after 20, than the g above 
ſuppoſed; and that from 20 to at leaſt 30 or 35, the 
numbers of the living are given too great, in proportion 
to the decrements of life. 
In this table the numbers in the ſecond column are dou- 
bled at 20, agreeably to what really happens in London; 
and the ſum of the numbers in this column diminiſhed by 
half the whole number of deaths, gives the expectation 
of life, not of a child juſt born, as in other tables, but 
of all the inhabitants of London at the time they enter 
it, whether that be at birth, or at 20 years of age. The 
expettations, therefore, and the values of London lies 
under 20, cannot be calculated from this table. But it 
may be very eaſily fitted for this purpoſe, by finding e 
number of births which, according to the given decrc- 
ments of life, will leave 494 alive at 20; and then adapt- 
ing the intermediate numbers in ſuch a manner to this 
radix, as to preſerve all along the number of the living, 
in the ſame proportion to the numbers of the dead. 15 
is done in the third of the following tables; and th 
table may be recommended as better adapted to the pte 
ſent itate of London than any other table. The raluc 
of lives, however, deduced from it, are in general ne 
the ſame with thoſe deduced by Mr. Simpſon from l 
London bills, as they ſtood forty years ago; the w 
difference is, that after 52, and in old age, this tabie 
gives them ſomewhat lower than Mr. Simpſon's table 
For the method of applying theſe obſervations in deter- 
mining the number of inhabitants in London, &c. lee 
EXTHCTATION of life. 2 
Under the article EXxgcTATION, an account has bee? 
given of the diflerence between the rate of — Rn 
tality in great towns and in country parithes and villages 
The fourth and fifth of the following tables, comp" 
a . : 7 f ull vie v 
with the two lalt, will give a more diſtinct and tu! 
of this diitcrences 
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F | yp ife in the Diſtrict of Vaud, 
OY ing the Probabilities of Life in the Piſtri aud, 
ing the Probabilities of N 8 = 2 ſormed from the Regiſters of 43 Pariſhes, 
_— that all who die in London were born t = given by Mr. Muret, in the Firſt Part of the Bern Me- 
—o4 from the Bills, for 10 years, from 1759 to 1768. Sules for the Yer 1566; 
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* Age — Life. ive living. | Life. ; : 
— way All the bills, from which this and the following tables 
o | 750 | 240 || 12 | 272 4 are formed, give the numbers dying under I as well as 
7 1 | 510 | 99 | 13 | 268 3 under 2 years; and, in the numbers dying under 1, are 
d 2 | 411 42 || 14 | 265 3 included, in the country pariſh in Brandenburg, and at 
3 | 369 29 . 5 a__ : Berlin, all the ſtill-borns. All the bills alſo give the 
HEIEIHETE dunes ing in ever pid of ine years 
ho FF 1 A 1 1 * V. 
0 e f Probabilities of Life in a Country Pariſh in 
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ilities of Life at Vienna, formed from 
as given by Mr. Suſmilch, m 


his Gottliche Ordnung, page 32, Tables. 
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Shewing the Probabilities of Life at Berlin, formed from 
the Bills for ſour Years, from 1752 to 1755, given by 
Mr. Suſmilch, in his Gottliche Ordnung, vol. ii. page 


37, Tables. 


Age | Living W E iving [Decr. 
o | 1495 364 | 6 129 | 6 
1 | B13 358] 5 123] 7 
2 | 706 353] © 116 | 7 
3 | 045 347 | 7 —_— 
+ | 599 Ry _ 109 | 8 
— — 340 8 101 8 
5 | 566 332] $ 93] 8 
6 | 539 324 | 8 85] 7 
7| $16 315| 9 78] 7 
8 595 | 9 307 | 9 — OM 
91 496 | 7 —— 711 6 
— — — 298 8 8 1 8 
10 489 6 290 7 601 5 
nl 4631 5 283 © 55] 4 
121 478] $ 277 © 5114 
13] 473] © 2711 7 — 
14 467 47 65 
au — 264 | 8 437.8 
15] 461] 6 250 | 9 37] 5 
16] 455] 7 247 | 9 32] 5 
17| 448 | © 235 | 9 27 | 4 
18 442 |: 6 229 | 9 _ 
19 430 | 6 . — 23] 3 
— — 220 | 8 20 2 
20 | 430 5 2121 7 19 2 
81] 5 2308 -j 2 16 | 2 
22 420 5 | 198 7 14 2 
23 415 6 | 191 7 carrot avon: 
24 409 6 -— 12 2 
— — 184 8 10 2 
be; ns 1 © 176 8 8 2 
26 397 7 168 9 6 2 
27 391 7 159 8 4 I 
28 381 7 | 151 8 3 
29 3 7 n r . 
n e g . ons 143 7 48 
30 3/0 130 2 I | [ 
& 4 
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Age] Living 
| © | 1427 
[ 93 
1 
31 691 
4 | 618 
g 573 
S1 8 
7 | 536 
8 | 523 
9}. $54 
10 | 507 
11 502 
2 495 
3 1 - 425 
4 | 490 
is | 480 
16 482 
i 37-1. 477 
18 472 
191 497 
20 | 461 
Sf 
22 449 
31.443 
24 | 430 
25 428 
26 | 421 
27 | 412 
28 403 
291 394 
30 385 
1 378 
32 36 
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This writer has alſo given the bills of the pariſh of St. 
Peter's at Berlin, for 24 years; and a table formed from 
them, agrees nearly with this, 
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lime, ſand, &c. mixed up with water; ſerving, Fo a 
ment to bind the ſtones, &c. of a building, 53 
The ancients had a kind of mortar fo very hard and bing 
ing, that, after ſo long a duration as to this time, t. 
next to impoſſible to ſeparate the parts of ſome of th 2 
buildings; though there are ſome who aſcribe that wy 
ceſſive ſtrength to time, and the influence of e. _ 
properties in the air, which is, indeed, found 
ſome bodies very ſurpriſingly. 

The lime uſed in the ancient mortar is ſaid to have been 
burnt from the hardeſt ſtones, or often from lragment; 
of marble. 

De Lorme obſerves, that the beſt mortar is that made of 
pozzolana for ſand; adding, that this penetrates black 
flints, and turns them white. See Pozzor ax 
Puteolauus PULV1s. 
Mr. Worledge obſerves, that fine ſand makes weak we. 
tar, and that the Jarger the ſand the ſtronger the Mort 
He therefore adviſes, that the ſand be waſhed before it i; 
mixed; and adds, that dirty water weakens the ms. 
conſiderably. 

Wolfius obſerves, that the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharn 
ſo as to prick the hands when rubbed ; yet not carthy, 10 
as to foul the water it is waſhed in. : 
Vitruvius obſerves, that foſſile ſands dry ſooner than tho 
taken out of rivers. Whence he adds, the latter is ftte4 
for the inſides, the former ſor the outſides of x building 
He ſubjoins, that ſoſſile ſand, lying long in the air, be- 
comes earthy. Palladio takes notice, that of all (and; 
white oncs are the worſt; and the reaſon is owing to 
their want of aſperity. 

The proportion of lime and ſand in our common cet 
is extremely variable: Vitruvius preſcribes three parts of 
pir-ſand, and two of river ſand, to one of lime; but the 
quantity of ſand here ſeems to be too great. 

'The proportion moſt commonly uſed in the mixing of lime 
and ſand is to a buſhel of lime a buſhel and a half of 
ſand, i e. two parts of lime and three of ſand ; though 
the common mortar, in and about London, has more 
ſand in it than according to this proportion. The im- 
provement of mortar is Certainly an object of great im- 
portance : and different ſchemes have been ſuggeſted for 
giving it that degree of durability for which the mortar 
uſed by the ancients is ſo juſtly celebrated. 

Mr. Doſlie, in the ſecond volume of the Memoirs of 
Agriculture, p. 20, &c. gives the following method of 
making mortar impenetrable to moiſture, acquiring great 
hardneſs and exccedingly durable, ſimilar to that uſed 
by the ancients, which was diſcovered by a gentleman 
at Neufchatel : take of unſlaked lime and ot fine ſand, in 
the proportion of one part of the lime to three parts of 
the ſand, as much as a labourer can well manage at 
once; and then adding water gradually, mix the whole 
well together, with a trowel, till it be reduced to the 
conliſtence of mortar. Apply it immediately, while it 
is hot, to the purpoſe, cither of mortar, as a cement to 
brick or ſtone, or of plaſter for the ſurface of any build- 
ing. It will then ferment for ſome days in drier places, 
and afterwards gradually concrete, or ſet, and become 
hard : but in a moiſt place it will continue ſoft for three 
weeks or more; though it will, at length, attain a firm 
conſiſtence, even if water have ſuch acceſs to it ſo ast0 
keep the ſurface wet the whole time. After this it wil 
acquire a ſtone-like hardneſs, and reſiſt all moiſture. The 
perfection of this mertar depends on the ingredients 
being thoroughly blended together; and the mixture 5 
being applied immediately after to the place where it 1 
wanted. The lime for this mortar muſt be made ct 
lime-{tone, ſhells, or marble ; and the ſtronger it is, the 
better the mortar will be: beſides, the lime ſhould be 
carefully kept from the acceſs of air or wet; othervilc, 
by attracting moiſture, it will loſe proportionably n 
power of acting on the ſand, by which their 2 
tion is produced. It is proper alſo to exclude the un 
and wind from the mortar, for ſome days atter it 1. 
plicd ; that the drying too faſt may not prevent — 
continuance of the fermentation, which is necetiary 1 
the action of the lime onthe ſand. When a verygreat _— 
neſs and firmneſs are required in this mar, the ui 
of ſkimmed milk inſtead of water, either wholly we 
part, will produce the deſired effect, and render the . 
tar extremely tenacious and durable. b u 
M. Loriots mcrtar, the method of making which : 
announced by order of his majeſty, at Paris, in 17 Tv, 
made in the following manner: take one part 0 1 
duſt ſinely ſifted, two parts of fine river ſand en 
and as much old ſlaked lime as may be ſuſſicient do * 
mortar with water, in the uſual method, but 2 5 
to ſerve for the flaking of as much powdered qui. x 
as amounts to one fourth of the whole quautit) ft” 
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duſt and ſand, When the materials are wel gb 
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employ the compoſition quickly, as the leaſt delay may 

der the application of it imperfect or impoſhble. 
her method of making this compoſition is to make 
2 of the dry materials; i. e. of the ſand, brick- 
duſt, and powdered quick-lime, in the preſcribed pro- 

tion; which mixture may be put in ſacks, each con- 
taining a quantity ſuſficient for one or two troughs of 
werter. The above mentioned old flaked lime and water 
being prepared apart, the mixture is to be made, in the 
manner of plaſtcr, at the inſtant when it Is wanted, and 
is to be well chafed with the trowel. With reſpect to 
this method, Dr. Higgins obſerves, that M. Loriot cot- 
refts the bad quality of the old and effete lime, which 
conſtitutes the baſis of his mortar, and which has regained 
a part of the fixed air, that had been expelled from it, 
by the addition of freth and non-efferveticent lime, hattily 
added to it, at the time of uſing the compoſition, which 
muſt undoubtediy improve the imperfect maſs. And he 
adds, that when an ignorant artiſt makes mortar with 
whiting inſtead of lime, he can mend it conſiderably 
by adding lime to it; but his moriar will ſtill be de- 
fecive, in compariſon with the beſt that may be made, 
by reaſon of the old flaked lime or whiting : this on re- 
pented trials he has found to be the true ſtate of the caſe. 
Pr. Higgins has made a variety of experiments, in con- 
ſequence of tha modern diſcoveries relating to fixed air, 
for the purpoſe of improving the mortar uſed in our 
buildings. According to this author, the perfection of 
lime, prepared for the purpoſe of making mortar, con ſiſts 
chiefly in its being totally deprived of its fixed air. On 
examining ſeveral ſpecimens of che lime commonly uſed 
in building, he found that it is ſeldom or never ſuſſi— 
ciently burned ; for they all efferveſced, and yielded 
more of leſs fixed air, on the addition of an acid, and 
faked flowly, in compariſon with well burnet lime. 
Dr. Higgins alſo relates ſome experiments, which ſhew 
how very quickly lime imbibes fixed air from tte atmo- 
ſphere; on its expoſure to which, it by degrees ſoon 
loſes thoſe characters which chi-ily diſtinguiſh it from 
mere lime-ſtone or powdered chalk z; by ſoon attractiny 
from thence that very principle, to the abſence ot which 
it owes its uſciul quality as a cement, and which had 
before been expelled from it in the burning. Hence 
he concludes, that, as lime owes its excellence to the 
expulſion of fixed air from it in the burning, it ſhould 
be uſed as ſoon as poilible after it is made, and guarded 
from expoſure to the air, as much as poſſible, before it 
13 uſed. It is no wonder, therefore, he ſays, that the 
London m2» is bad, if the imperfection of it depended 
ſolely on the badneſs of the lime; ſince the lime em- 
ployed in it is not only bid when it comes freſh from the 
kiln, becauſe it is infuſſiciently burned and the aic has 


. acceſs to it, but becomes worſe before it is uſed, by 


the diſtance and mode ef its conveyance, and when 
laxed is as widely different from good lime, as it is from 
powdered chalk. For a ſimilar reaſon, every other cauſe, 
which tends to reſtore to the lime, the fixed air, of which 
nad been deprived in the burning, muſt deprave it. 
It muſt receive this kind of injury, for inſtance, from 
the water, ſo largely uſed, firlt in flaking the lime, and 
atterwards in making it into mertar; if that water con- 
tas Ave ait, from which few waters are perfectly free, 
and which will greedily be attracted by the lime. The 
injury arifing from this cauſe is prevented by the ſubſti- 
tution of lime-water, ſo far as may be practicable or 
convenient, 
From other experiments, made with 2 view of aſcertain- 
ing the belt relative proportions of lime, fand, and water, 
in the making of -9rtar, it appeared, that thoſe ſpect- 
mens were the beſt which contained one part of lime 
in ſeven of the tand; for thoſe which contained leſs 
lime, and were too ſhort whilit freſh, were more eaſily 
cut and broke, and were pervious to water; and thoſe 
which contained more lime, although they were cloſer 
5 grain, did not harden ſo ſoon or to fo great a degree, 
ys oo. they eſcaped cracking by lying in the ſhade 
181 7 Fe. Ir appeared facther, that mortar, which 
« =_ uled where it mult dry quickly, ought to be made 
mAbs purpoſe will admit, or, with the mall 
wall rr © quantey of water, and that mortar will 
ee & though the lime be uſed in exceſſive quan- 
% Provided it be made ſtiffer, or to a thicker con- 
ence than mertar uſually is. 
ker, rs p44, thewn, that though the ſetting of 
kay, 9 4 by the workmen, chiefly depends 
quiring a 6 5 5 1 yet its induration, or its ac- 
basbeen fun oy acts, is not cauſed by its drying, as 
aer. K 5 0 , "ut 15 principally owing to its abſorp- 
In” properties. 1 rom the atmoſphere, and is promoted 
ceſſion of which bo this principle ; the ac- 
Rs ef en is ine ipenfably neceſlary to the indu- 
Carcgus cements, In order to the greatelt 
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induration of mertar, therefore, it muſt be ſuffered to 
dry gently and ſet ; the exſiccation mult be eſſected by 
temperate air, and not accelerated by the heat of the ſun 
or fire; it mult not be wetted ſoon after it ſets; and 
afterwards it ought to be protected from wet as much 
as pollible, until it is completely indurated the entry 
of acidulous gas muſt be prevented as much as poſſible, 
until the mortar is finally placed and quieſcent; and then 
it muſt be as freely expoſed to the open air, as the work 
will admit, in order to ſupply acidulous gas, and enable 
it fooner to ſuſtain the trials to which mortar is expoſed 
in cementitious buildings, and incruſtations. 
Dr. Higgins has alſo inquired into the nature of the 
beſt ſand or gravel for mortar, and into the effects pro- 
duced by bone athes, plaſter powder, charcoal, ſulphur, 
&c, and he deduces great advantages from the addi. 
tion of bone athes, in various proportions, according 
to the nature of the work for which the compoſition 
is intended, 
'This author deſcribes a water cement or ſtucco, of his 
own invention, for incruſtations internal and external, 
exceeding, as he ſays, Portland ſtone in hardnels, for 
which he obtained his majeſty's letters patent in 1779. 
As for the materials of which this is made; drift ſand, 
or quarry ſand, or, as it is commonly called, pit ſand, con- 
ſiſting chicfly of hard quartoſe flat-taced grains, with ſharp 
angles, the moſt free from clay, falts, and calcareous, 
gypſeous, or other grains, leſs durable than quartz, con- 
taining the ſmalleſt quantity of pyrites, or heavy metallic 
matter, inſeparable by waſhing, and admitting the leaſt di- 
minution in bulk by waſhing, is to he preferred to any 
other. The fand is to be ſiſted in ſtreaming clear water, 
thtough a ſieve which ſhall give pattage to all ſuch grains 
as do not exceed one ſixteenth of an inch in diameter: 
and the ſtream of water and ſifting are to be fo regulated, 
that all the fand, which is much finer than the Lynn 
ſand, together with clay and other matter, ſpecifically 
lighter than ſand, may be waſhed away with the ſtream; 
whilſt the purer and coarſer ſand, which patles through 
the ſieve, ſubſides in a convenient receptacle; and whilit 
the coarſe rubbiſh and ſhingle remain on the ſieve to be 
rejected, The ſubſiding ſand is then waſhed in clean 
ſtreaming water, through a finer ſieve, fo as to be far- 
ther cleanſed and ſorted into two parcels, a coarler, 
which will remain in the fieve which is to give paſſage to 
ſuch grains of ſand only as are lefs than one thirtieth of 
an inch in diameter, and which is to be ſaved apart un- 
der the name of coarſe fand ; and a finer, which will 
paſs through the ſieve and ſubſide in the water, and 
wliich is to be ſaved apart under the name of fine ſand. 
"Theſe are to be dried ſeparately, either in the ſun, or on 
a clean iron plate ſet on a convenient ſurface, in the 
manner of a ſand heat. Let the lime be choſen, which 
is ſtone-lime, which heats the molt in flaking, and 
flakes the quickeſt when duly watered ; which is the 
freſheſt made and molt cloſely kept; which ditlolres in 
diſtilled vinegar with the leaſt efferveſcence, and leaves 
the ſmalleſt reſidue inſoluble, and in this reſidue the 
ſmalleſt quantity of clay, gypſum, or martial matter. 
Let this lime be put in a braſs-wired fine fieve, to the 
quantity of fourteen pounds. Let the lime be ſlaked by 
plunging it in a butt, filled with ſoft water, and raiſing 
it out quickly and ſuffering it to heat and fume, and by 
repeating this plunging and railing alternately, and agitat- 
ing the lime, until it be made to pats through the ſieve 
into the water : reject the part of the lime that does not 
eaſily paſs through the ſieve; and uſe freth portions of 
lime, till as many ounces of lime have paſled through 
the ſieve, as there are quarts of water in the butt, Let 
the water, thus impregnated, ſtand in the butt, cloſe 
covered, until it becomes clear; and, through wooden 
cocks placed at different heights in the butt, draw off the 
clear liquor, as faſt and as low as the lime ſubſides, for 
uſe. This clcar liquor is called the cementing liquor, 
Let fiſty-fix pounds of the foreſaid choſen lime be ſlaked, 
by gradually ſprinkling on it, and eſpecially on the un- 
ſlaked pieces, the cementing liquor, in a cloſe clean place, 
Let the flaked part be immediately fifted through the 
fine braſs-wired ſieve. Let the lime which paſſes be uſed 
inſtantly, or kept in air-tight veſſels, and let the part of 
the lime which does not pals through the ſieve be re- 
jected : the other part is called purified lime. Let bone 
aſh be prepared in the uſual manner by grinding the 
whiteſt burnt bones ; but let it be fifted to be much 
finer than the bone aſh commonly fold for making cupels. 
Having thus prepared the materials, take fifty-ſix pounds 
of the coarſe ſand, and forty-two pounds of the fine ſand; 
mix them on a large plank of hard wood placed hori- 
zontally: then ſpread the ſand ſo that it may ſtand to 
the height of fx inches, with a flat ſurface on the plank; 
wet it with the cementing liquor; to the wetted fand 
add ſourtcen pounds of the puritied lime, in ſeveral — 
; cCemve 
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teſſive portions, mixing and beating them up together 
then add fourteen pounds of the bone aſh in ſucceſſive 
ortions, mixing and beating all together. "This Dr. 
Higgins calls the water-cement coarſe-grained, which is 
to be applied in building, pointing, plaſtering, ſtuccoing, 
&c. obſerving to work it expeditiouſly in all caſes, and 
in ſtuccoing to lay it on by liding the trowel upwards 
upon itz to well wet the materials uſed with it, or the 
ground on which it is laid, with the cementing liquor, at 
the time of laying it on; and to uſe the cementing liquor 
for moiſtening the cement and facilitating the floating 
of it. 
If a cement of a finer texture be required, take ninety- 
eight pounds of the fine ſand, wet it with the cementing 
liquor, and mix it with the purified lime andthe bone aſh, 
as above, with this difference, that fiſteen pounds of lime 
are to be uſed inſtead of fourteen pounds, if the greater 
part of the ſand be as fine as Lynn ſand. This is called 
water-cement fine-grained ; and is uſed in giving the 
laſt coating or the finiſh to any work, intended to 
imitate the finer grained ſtones or ſtucco. For a cheaper 
and coarſer cement, take of coarſe ſand or ſhingle fifty- 
ſix pounds, of the foregoing coarſe ſand twenty-eight 
pounds, and of the finer fand fourteen pounds; and after 


mixing and wetting theſe with the cementing liquor, add 


fourteen pounds, or ſomewhat leſs, of the puriſied lime, 
and then as much of the bone aſh, mixing them together. 
When the cement is required to be white, white ſand, 
white lime, and the whiteſt bone aſh are to be choſen. 
Grey ſand, and grey bone aſh, formed of half-burnt 
bones, are to be choten to make the cement grey; and 
any other colour is obtained, either by chuſing coloured 
ſand, or by the admixture of the neceſſary quantity of 
coloured talc in powder, or of coloured vitreous or me- 
tallic powders, or other durable colouring ingredients, 
commonly uſed in paint. The water-cement above 
deſcribed is applicable to forming artificial ſtone, by 
making alternate layers of the cement and of flint, 
hard ſtone, or brick, in moulds of the figure of the intend- 
ed ſtone, and by expoling the maſſes ſo formed to the 


open air to harden. When it is required for water 


fences, two thirds of the bone aſhes are to be omitted, 
and in its ſtead an equal meaſure of powdered terras is 
to be uſed. When the cement is required of the fineſt 
grain, or in a fluid form, ſo that it may be applied with 
a bruſh, flint powder, or the powder of any quartoſe or 
hard earthy ſubſtance, may be uſed in the place of ſand, 
ſo that the powder ſhall not be more than ſix times the 
weight of the lime, nor leſs than four times its weight. 
For inſide work, the admixture of hair with the cement 
is uſeful. Higgins's Exp. and Obſ. on Calcareous Ce- 
ments, &c. 8vo. 1780, paſſim. See Srucco. 


MoRTAR, mixing and blending of. M. Felibien obſerves, 


that the ancicat maſons were ſo very ſcrupulous herein, 
that the Greeks kept ten men conſtantly employed, for 
a long ſpace of time, to each baſon; this rendered the 
mortar of ſuch prodigious hardneſs, that Vittruvius tells 
us the pieces of plaſter falling off from old walls ſerved 
to make tables. The ſame Felibien adds, it is a maxim 
among old maſons to their labourers, that they ſhould 
dilute with the ſweat of their brow, i. e. labour it a long 
time, inſtead of drowning it with water, to have done 
the ſooner. | 

Beſides the common mortar uſed in laying of ſtones, 
bricks, &c. there are ſeveral other kinds: as, 


MoRTAR, white, uſed in plaſtering the walls and ceilings; 


made of ox or cow's hair mixed with lime and water, 
without any ſand. The common method of making this 
mortar is one buſhel of hair to ſix buſhels of lime. 


MoRTAR d in making watercourſes, ciſterns, &c. is very 


hard and durable, being made of lime and hogs-greaſe, 
ſometimes mixed with the juice of figs, and ſometimes 
with liquid pitch: and, after application, is waſhed over 
with linſeed-oil. SceBETON. 


For this purpoſe, mortar made of terras, pozzolana, tile- | 


duſt, or cinders, is mixed and prepared in the ſame 
manner as common mortar: only that theſe ingredients 
are mixed with lime, inſtead of ſand, in a due proportion, 
which is about half and half. The lime ſhould be made 
of ſhells or marb/e; and in works which are ſometimes 
dry and ſometimes wet, inſtead of terras, which is 
very dear, tile-duſt or cinder-duſt may be uſed. 


Mor'raR fer furnaces, &c, See LUTE. 
MoRTaAR for /un-dials on walls may be made of lime and 


ſand, tempered with linſeed-oil; or, for want of that, 
with ſkimmed milk. This will grow to the hardneſs of 
a ſtone, 

For buildings, one part of waſhed ſoap-aſhes, mixed with 
another of lime and fand, make a very durable mortar. 
voce CAMENT. 

The ſalt-petre workers in France uſing the mortar of old 
buildings for cxtracting that ſalt, Mr. Petit has thought 
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it worthy a peculiar attention, and has m 
als, by way of analyſis of mortar, to determine h 
it really and eſſentially contains nitre in it, or = me 
be only ſerviceable in that mixture of falts — Mr it 
nitre is produced. Which 
The common managers of the ſalt-petre w 
opinion, that mortar contains in it all the ſalt- pette the 
procure from it, and that the wood aſhes, and athe { 
ſtances they uſe with it, only ſerve to abſorb the N 
oily parts, and fo ſet the ſalt-petre at liberty to ED 
This they pretend to affirm upon experience ; but — 
do not conſider that though they can procure ſalt — 
from the rubbiſh or mortar without the addition *. 
aſhes, yet it is not pure mortar that they make their er 
ama upon, but ſuch as is taken from their oy; 

eaps, upon which they always throw all the reſidu 
of their 3 works, and all that liquor which «il 
ſhoot no more cryſtals, but which they call the moth 
water of ſalt-petre. : 
This gentleman, therefore, very properly judged, that + 
make a regular trial of the mortar or rubbiſh alone be 
mult not take it from their ſtores, uſed in the ſalt-petre 
works, but pick it himſelf from the ruins of old build. 
ings. 
The mark the ſalt-petre workers have to know good my. 
tar ſor their purpoſe, is, that it taſtes acrid and falt when 
applied to the tongue; but to this it may be alſo added 
that it ought to be of a greyiſh colour, and ſuch as when 
powdered and ſprinkled upon burning charcoal yield; 
ſome ſparks of fire; and the more ſparks it gives, the 
better it is for the purpoſe : and another chat acter of the 
goodneſs is, that theſe well impregnated mortars have 
certain unctuoſity or fattineſs to the touch, which other 
kinds have not. 
The fineſt of all kinds of mortar for ſalt-petre work, is 
ſuch as is had from the ruins of old buildings in a low 
ſituation, and out of the way of much ſunſhine; where 
there has been no great quantity of fire kept, and elpe- 
cially ſuch as has ſerved for the cements of the walls of 
{tables, or the like. 
Mr. Petit choſe from ſuch a wall twelve pounds of old 
mortar; this he had beat to powder, and poured upon it 
eighteen pints of water ; the whole was then ſet over 
the fire, and ſtirred from time to time for three or four 
hours, that the water might be well tiaftured from the 
mortar ; after this the water was filtered through paper, 
and was then found to be tinctured to a pale, yellow, 
tranſparent bitter, and ſomewhat acrid to the taſte. 
'The impregnation may be made without heat, by only 
ſtirring the mortar about for nine or ten days in cold 
water, and a quantity of the ſalt taken up will be ac- 
cording to the goodneſs of the mortar and the quantity 
of water employed. The common ſpecific gravity of 
this liquor to water, is as 32 to 31; or thereabouts. Mr. 
Petit having procured the tinCture of fifty pounds of mo- 
tar, by ſeveral impregnations, in ſeventy-two French 
pints of water, evaporated it ſo far till it appeared highly 
charged with ſaline particles, taſting very acrid and bit- 
ter, and being of a brownith red colour ; and its ſpecife 
gravity was in this ſtate to water as 4 to 3, there being 
more in quantity than about four pints. This was {til 
limpid and of a duſky colour, and was afterwards evap0- 
rated over a gentle fire, to the conliſtence of an extrath 
which as it cooled became much thicker and firmer, fe- 
ſembling butter. This being left open to the air, foon 
zelented into a liquor of the conſiſtence of a ſyrup: 18 
ſpecific gravity was now to water as 5 to 3; but in lear- 
ing it open to the air, it continually attracted freſh bu- 
midity, and became leſs ſpecifically heavy. Expert 
ments made with this extract ſucceeded in the following 
manner, | 
1. It turned the common blue paper to a fine deep red 
The impregnations in water uninſpiſſated do this all 
in different degrees according to their ſtrength. 1 
2. Mixed in equal quantities with ſpirit of nitre and wit 
ſpirit of ſea ſalt, it made no efferveſcence or alteration 
in either. 2 
3. A leaf of gold being put into the mixture of my 
pregnation with ſpirit of nitre was immediately difſolyed, 
and in an hour or two afterwards the liquor was mc 
clearer than before. 3 
A leaf of gold being put into the mixture of this 2 
nation and ſpirit of ſea ſalt, was in the fame 215 
diſolved in a few minutes. It is generally ſupp 
deed that the ſpirit of ſalt alone will difſolve gol ; 
there ſeems an error in this founded on the 4 
of the preparation of ſuch ſpirit of ſalt; for 
Geoffroy and Boulduc have at different times 1 of 
before the French Academy ſpirit of ſalt care e 
pared by themſelves, which would not at 4 

old, not even with the aſſiſtance of beat; 


pirit of ſalt would however be made to difſolve knit 
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; ++ this impregnation with it: ſo that it has the 
mixing inte f 5 4 b f 
dot diſſolving gold in a great degree. 2 
77 if of ſilver being diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and 
+ dregnation of mortar added to the ſolution, the 
vs e became turbid, and a precipitation happened, 
yy f the matter being thrown to the bottom, and part 
* ſuſpended in form of a white cloud, which kept 
1 place without falling. ; 5 
pe be impregnation being mixed in equal quantities 
ich oil of vitriol formed a coagulum, and made a great 
* treſcence, with copious red vapours, and a {trong } 
P al of aqua fortis; and theſe vapours appeared at any 
* on ſtirring the mixture for ſeveral days together. 
Wl rger quantity of oil of vitriol be added to this 
EL 9 it all becomes fluid, but ferments violently ; 
04 kad there will be a white matter precipitated to the 
ken of the clear liquor; and if a leaf of gold be 
brought near this mixture it will be diſſolved even by 
the vapour which exhales from It. Spirit of nitre has no 
ef: upon this mixture, either in its {tate of a coagulum, 
g when 1educed by more oil of vitriol into a clear liquor; 
but the volatile ſpirit of urine ferments violently, with- 
| eaſt heat with it. : 
* . tartar per deliquium being added to the impreg- 
nation, the liquors would not readily mix, but remained 
ſeparate, the impregnation ſinking to the bottom; but 
on fticring them thoroughly together, they finally were 
made to unite into a white ſubſtance like butter, with a 
ſtrong urinous ſmell. If a ſmall quantity of cotroſive 
ſublimate be added to this mixture, the urinous ſmell 
ceaſes; and if oil of vitriol be added, there 1s a violent 
ſermentation occaſioned; and, in fine, a large quantity 
ipitate. f 
C his impregnation of mortar being mixed with an 
equal quantity of a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate, there 
is nothing remarkable produced, though the mixture be 
ever ſo much ſhaken ; but if a little oil of tartar per de- 
liguium be added to this, the mixture becomes turbid, 
and, on ſtirring all together for ſome time, it becomes 
white and thick like butter. If to this, more corroſive 
ſublimate be added in ſolution, it becomes orange-co- 
loured; and, on more ſtirring, this becomes again white; 
and finally gives a white precipitate at the bottom of a 
tranſparent liquor. 
8. If inſtead of oil of tartar an equal quantity of lime- 
water be added, this in the fame manner gives an 
urinous ſmell, and the whole difference is, that the mix- 
ture will not become thick with this, as it will with oil 
of tartar. 
9. The impregnation of mortar produced the ſame co- 
apulum, on mixing with ſpirit of urine, that it did with 
oil of tartar per de/iquium; but it made no coagulation 
with ſpirit of ſal armoniac with lime; the occaſion of 
this difference is, that the ſpirit of urine contains a great 
deal of volatile ſalt, and the other but little. It is a 
common error to ſuppoſe that the ſpirit of ſal armoniac, 
which is moſt pungent, contains the greateſt quantity of 
ſalt; but this is not the caſe, for the ſpirit made with 
lime is much more pungent than that with ſalt of tartar, 
though the laſt is well known to contain a much larger 
portion of ſaline particles. 55 
10. If a piece of paper or linen be wetted in this impreg 
nation, and afterwards dried, it takes fire very violently, 
and iparkles with the ſame violence as if it was impreg- 
nated with ſalt-petre. 
From theſe experiments it is abundantly proved, that the 
impregnation of mertar contains a large quantity of a 
faline and nitrous armoniac falt; for a diſſolution of al 
armoniac and ſpirit of nitre mixed together are found to 
produce all the changes in the different bodies before 
named, that the impregnation does. On the whole, 
though it has been ſuppoſed by Mr. Tournefort, and 
oiners, that er contained falt-petre, ſea ſalt, and a 
xed alkaliz yet there does not appear any proof of its 
containing any of theſe ſalts; no tixed alkali can ever 
leparated from the impregnation of ir; and though 
the linen or paper wetted in the impregnation of it 
pukicd when on fire, yet it is not nitre, but merely a 
nitrous tal armoniac, which occaſions that phenomenon. 
de fame effect is produced, if the linen or paper be 
vetted with a mixture of ſpirit of urine and ſpirit of 
rag And the ſeveral experiments before recited prove, 
8 is in mortar a ſpirit of nitre and a ſpirit of 
ee, which, with the volatile urinous ſalts, form a 
1 or a laline armoniac. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 
* in Chemſſery, is an inſtrument, very uſeful for the 
zen ol bodies, partly by percuſſion, and partly by 
Finding. y Dy pe "vey 
. Lhey have the form of an inverted bell; and 


ire made of all ſizes and material rble, copper 
Var. II, No "apy al a $, as marble, copper, 
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glaſs, icon, grit-ſtone, and agate. The matter intended 
to be pounded is to be put into them, and there ſtruck 
and bruiſed by a long inſtrument called a ple. This, 
when large and heavy, ought to be ſuſpended by a cord 
or chain, fixed to a moveable pole, placed horizontally 
above the mortar, which conſiderably relieves the oper- 


ator, becauſe its elaſticity aſſiſts the raiſing of the 
peſtle. 


MORTAR-PIECE, in the Military Art, a ſhort piece of 
ordnance, thick and wide, proper for throwing bombs, 

carcaſes, ſhells, ſtones, bags tilled with grape-ſhot, &c. 
The uſe of mortars is thought to be older than that of 
CANNON: for they were employed in the wars of Italy, 
to throw balls of red-hot jron and ſtones, long before the 
invention of ſhells. It is generally believed that the 
Germans were the firft inventors. Sec Bous. 
The method of throwing red-hot balls out of mortars 
was firſt put in practice at the fiege of Stralſund in 167 5, 
by the elector of Brandenburg; though ſome ſay, in 
165 3, at the ſiege of Bremen. 
With us, mortars, which ate made either of braſs or Iron, 
are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the diameter of the bore; 
e.g. a 13 inch mortar is that the diameter of whoſe 
bore is 13 inches. There are ſome of 10 and 8 inch 
diameters; and ſome of a ſmaller fort, as cochorns of 
4-6 inches, and royals of 5.8 inches. The principal 
parts of a mo tar (Tab. II. Gunnery, fig. 12.) are, on the 
outſide, the chaſe A, the reinforce B, the breech C, and 
the trunnions D : in the inſide, the part where the ſhell 
is lodged, which is the bore ; and the part where the 
powder is lodged, called the chamber. This is uſually 
made cylindrical, all but the baſe, which they make 
hemiſpherical ; though ſome of the later engineers pre- 
fer ſpherical chambers ; as the ſurfaces of thoſe, being 
leſs, under equal capacities, make lefs refiſtance to the 
gunpowder. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1740. 
But this propolition ſeems doubtful. By ſome experi- 
ments, made before the Royal Society, in 1742, it ap- 
peared, that the longeſt cylindcical chambers of the ſame 
capacity threw the ball fartheit; which may give ground 
to ſuſpect that a long cylinder might be a better figure 
for the chamber of a Mortar than a ſphere of equal ca- 
pacity. See GUNNERY, 

The figure of the chamber is made variouſly by different 

nations: the Spaniards ufe chiefly the ſpherical z the 
French, Germans, and Dutch, the conic, cylindric, and 
the concave or bottled; the Portugueſe, the parabolic, 
invented by count de Lippe Buckeburg; and the Engliſh 
make them in the form of the fruſtum of a cone. How- 
ever, the concave and cylindric chambers are reckoned 
the beſt. Sce CHAMBER. 

The thickneſs of the mortar about the chamber is to be 
much greater than about the chaſe ; by reaſon the gun- 
powder makes a much greater effort about the chamber 
than elſewhere : the diameter of the chamber is alſo to 
be much leſs than that of the bore; by reaſon bombs, 
ſhells, &. are much lighter than the bullets of equal 
diameters ; and, conſequently, leſs powder ſuffices. 

MORTAR, coeborn, a ſmall kind of mortar, invented by the 
famous engineer baron Coehorn, to throw ſmall ſhells oc 
grenades. Theſe mortars are commonly fixed, to the 
number of a dozen, to a block of oak, at the clevation 
of 459. 

Moe ins fire-lock, or bombards, are ſmall mortars fixed 
at the end of a hre-lock : they are loaded as all common 
fire-locks are; and the grenade, placed in the mortar at 
the end of the barrel, is diſcharged by a flint lock; and 
to prevent the recoil from hurting the bombardier, the 
bombard reſts on a kind of halberd made for that pur- 

ole, They were firſt invented by major-general Sie- 
back, a German, about the year 1740. 

MorTass, hand, were frequently uſed before the invention 
of cochorns. They were fixed at the end of a ſtaff of 
44 feet long, the other end being ſhod with iron to ſtick 
in the ground; while the bombardier with one hand 
elevates it at pleaſure, he with the other hand fires. 

MoRTARS, land, are thoſe uſed in ſieges, and of late in 
battles, mounted on beds, made of ſolid timber, conſilt- 
ing generally of four pieces, thoſe of the royal and coc- 
horn excepted, which are but one ſingle block ; and both 
mortar and BED are tranſported on block-carriages. 
There is likewiſe a kind of, land-mortars, mounted on 
travelling carriages, invented by count Buckeburg, which 
may be elevated to any degree; whereas our's are fixed 
to an angle of 45 degrees, and firmly laſhed with ropes. 
The following table ſhews the weight of land-mortars 
and ſhells ; together with the quantity of powder the 


chambers hold when full; the weight of the ſhells, and 
powder for loading them. 
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6 M | Diameter 
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1 — — 


5.8-inch | 4.6-inch| 
royal. | cochorn. 


— 
* 


meter of mortars, | 13-inch. | To- inch. | inch. 


C. qr. Ib. C. qr. Ib. C. qr. Ib. C. qr. Ib. C. qr. Ib 
1 


Mortar's weight. 25 © oſio 2 18] 4 © 20 9 1 0 
Shell's weight. 1 2150 2200 50 ono 0 J 
Ib. oz. gr. IIb. oz. gr. lb. oz. gr. Ib. oz. gr. lb. oz gr. 


hell's cont. of powder. 9 4 8 


4 „ ils 3 ${ x 1 eee 


Chamber's cont. of pow.} 1 84 O 2 © 10 1 0 0 0 8 1] 


MorTaR partridge, is a common mortar ſurrounded by 
thirteen other little mortars, bored round its circumfer- 
ence, in the body of its metal. The central mortar is 
loaded with a ſhell, and the other with grenades. 'The 
vent of the large mortar being fired, communicates its 
fire to the ſmall ones ; ſo that both ſhell and grenades go 
off at once. The French ufed them in the war of 1701; 
and more eſpecially at the Gege of Liſte, in 1708, and 
at the defence of Bouchain, in 1702. 

MorTaRs, ſea, are thoſe which are fixed in the bomb- 
veſſels, for bombarding of places by ſea: and as they are 
generally fired at a much greater diſtance than that which 
is required by land, they are made ſomewhat longer and 
much heavier than the land-»29rtars. 

The following table exhibits the weight of the ſea-mor- 
tars and ſhells, and alſo of their full charges. 


. Powder con Wt. of Wi. of pow- 
Nature of the mortar. [rained in the[ Weight of [the ſheli,jder contain- 
'hamber, [the mortar. [when ed in the 
when full. fixed. ſhell. 
Ih. oz. e. r. i. f . ib. oz. 
19-inch nowirzes. 12 © 31 2 26 
r 34-inch mortar, Wo 81 2 I 198 7 ---O 
10-inch mortar. 12. © 39 wi: 4 


Mr. Muller very juſtly obſerves, that the breech of our 
13-inch ſea-mortars is loaded with an unneceſſary weight 
of metal. The chamber thereof contains 32 pounds of 
powder, and, at the ſame time, they are never charged 
with more than 12 or 15 pounds, becauſe the bomb- 
veſſel is unable to bear the violent ſhock of their full 


charge. Thus the action of powder is diminiſhed by 


the vacancy left in the chamber, which is never above 
half filled. As a charge of 12 or 15 pounds of powder 
at molt is therefore ſufficient, it is evidently proved, by 
the theory of powder, that this will produce the greateſt 
effect when diſcharged from a mortar with a cylindrical 
chamber. He alſo proves, by a variety of experiments 
made by captain Deſaguliers and himſelf, that the conical 
chamber, now uſed, is conſiderably inferior to the cy- 
lindrical one, with the laſt charge of powder. Jo facili- 
tate the uſe of the mortar, it is placed in a ſolid carriage 
of timber, called the BED, whoſe different parts are 
{trongly bolted together. By means of this it is firmly 
ſecured in its ſituation, fo that the exploſion of the pow- 
der may not alter its direction. In the middle of the 
upper fide of this carriage are two ſemicircular notches, 
to receive the TRUNNIONS over theſe are fixed two very 
{trong bands of iron, called the c aP-/quares, the middle 
of which is bent into a ſemicircle, to embrace the trun- 
nions, and keep them falt in the mortar-bed. The cap- 
ſquares are confined to the timber-work by ſtrong pins 
of iron, called the eye-bolts, into whoſe upper ends are 
driven the keys, chained beneath them. On the fore 
bart of the bed a piece of timber is placed tranſverſely, 
upon which reſts the belly of the mortar, or that part 
which contains the chamber. Theſe beds are placed 
upon very ſtrong frames of timber, which are fixed in 
the bomb-ketch. They are ſecurely attached to the 
frames, by means of a ſtrong bolt of iron, called the 
P1%T1,F, paſling perpendicularly through both, and af- 
terwards through one of the beams of the veſſel. Thus 
the pintle, which paſſes through the hole in the centre, 
ſerves as an axis to the bed; ſo that the moriar may be 
turned about horizontally as occaſion requires. 
MorTanrs, ne, ſerve to throw ſtones into the enemy's 
works, when near at hand ; ſuch as from the town into 
the trenches in the covert-way, or upon the glacis; and 
fromtheſe trenches into the town. The bore is terminated 
by two quadrants of a circle, terminated by the reinſorce 
and lines drawn from the ends of the cylinder, made to 
lodge the rompions parallel to the axis of the mortar. 
The bottom ot the conic chamber is terminated by an 
arc of 60 degrees, and the round part of the outſide is a 
ſemicircle, The weight of a 19-inch ſtone-mortar is 
10 C. 3c. 41b. and the chamber contains three pounds 
of powder. Muller's Artillery, part iii p. 116, &e. 
MNorTaR, ts charge, or load a, the proper quantity of gun- 
powder is put into the chamber; and, if there be any 
vacant ſpace, they fill it up with hay; ſome chuſe a 
wooden plug; over this they lay a turf, ſome a wooden 
tampion, fitted to the bore of the piece; and laſtly the 


3 


bomb; taking care that the fuſe be in the axis th 
and the orifice be turned from the muzzle of the _ 
what ſpace remains, is to be filled up with bay = 
tarf, &c. ſo as the load may not be exploded with, 
the utmoſt violence. | | 1 
The quantity of gunpowder to be uſed, is found by 4: 
viding the weight of the bomb by 30: though this, 
is not always to be ſtrictly obſerved. | = 
When the proper quantity of powder, neceſſary to char 
a ſea-mortar, is put into the chamber, it is covereg vith 
a wad, well beat down with the tammer. After thi. 
the fixed ſhell is placed upon the wad, as near the migq.. 
of the mortar as poſſible, with the ſuſe-hole uppermoſt, 
and another wad preſſed down cloſe upon it, ſo as to "Wh 
the ſhell firm in its poſition. The oflicer then Points 
the mortar, according to the propoſed inclination, — 
When the mortar is thus fixed, the fuſe is opened ; * 
priming-iron is alſo thruſt into the touch-hole of the 
mortar to clear it, after which it it is primed with the 
fineſt powder. This done, two of the matroſſes, or (a1. 
ors, taking each one of the matches, the firſt lights the 
fuſe, and the other fires the mortar. Phe bomb, throws 
out by the exploſion of the powder, is carried to the place 
intended: and the fuſe, which ought to be exhavited at 
the inſtant of the ſhell's falling, inflames the powder 
contained in it, and burſts the ſhell in fplinters ; which 
flying off circularly, occaſion incredible miſchief where- 
ſoever they reach. 

If the ſervice of mortars ſhould render it neceſſary to v6: 
pound-ſhots, 200 of them, with a wooden bottom, are to 
be put into the 13 inch mortar, and a quantity of pow. 
der, not excceding five pounds; and 100 of the abox: 
ſhot with 24 pounds of powder, for the 1c-inch mtu, 
or three pounds at moſt. 


MoRTAR, to clevate the, ſo as its axis may make any given 


angle with the horizon; they apply the artillery-level, or 
gunners quadrant : the uſe whereot ſee under the articles 
LEVEL, and QUADRANT. 
An elevation ot 0 or 80 degrees is what is commonly 
choſen for rendering mortars molt ſerviceable in caſting 
ſhells into towns, forts, &c. though the greateſt range 
be at 45 degrees. 
All the Enyliſh mortars are fixed to an angle of 45 de- 
grees, and laſhed ſtrongly with ropes at that elevation. 
Although, in a ſiege, there is only one caſe, in which 
ſhells ſhould be thrown with an angle of 45 degrees; 
that is, when the battery is fo far off that they cannot 
otherwiſe reach the works : for when ſhells are thrown 
out of the trenches into the works of a fortification, or 
from the town into the trenches, they ſhould have 25 
little elevation as poſſible, in order to roll along, ani 
not bury themſelves ; whereby the damage they do, and 
the terror they occaſion, are much greater than if they 
fink into the ground. On the contrary, when ſhells arc 
thrown upon magazines, or any other buildings, with an 
intention to deſtroy them, the mertars ſhould be elevated 
as high as poſſible, that the ſhells may acquire a greater 
force in their fall, and conſequently do greater execu- 
tion. 
If all mortar-picces were, as they ought 10 be, exadl'y 
ſimilar, and their requilites of powder as the cubes of the 
diameters of their ſeveral bcres; and if their ſhel's, 
bombs, carcaſes, & c. were alſo ſimilar ; then, comparing 
like with like, their ranges on the plane of the 1 
under the ſame degree of elevation, would be equalʒ a! 
conſequently one piece being well proved, i. e. the Tes 
of the grenado, bomb, carcaſe, &c. being found to wy 
degree of elevation, the whole work of the mortarp*” 
would become very eaſy and exact. _ ha 
But fince mortars are not thus ſimilar, it is required, t 1 
the range of the piece, at ſome known degree of erf : 
be accurately found by meaſuring and from hence 3 
the other ranges may be determined. 5 
Thus, to find the range of the piece at any 22 
tion required; ſay, as the ſine of double the wer ; 
which the experiment was made, is to the fine - — 
the angle propoled, ſo is the range known to te 
required. 
8 for inſtance, it be found, that the range of 3 
- 0: 2 ds: to find the rang* 
piece, elevated to 3o®, is 2000 yards: derne 
of the ſame piece with the ſame charge, when 3 
io 459; take the ſign of 60%, the double 0 * 
make it the firſt term of the rule of theees MeL 
term muſt be the ſign of 900, the double of 45 5 vill be 
third the given range 2000; the fourth tem 


ion 
2310, the range of the piece at 35. If the elevation © 


greater than 45*, inſtead of doubling it, take the lille 
double its complement to 90. As ſuppo 
of a piece be 50%, take the ſign of 80, the do 
Again, if a determinate diſtance to which a * 
caſt, be given, and the angle of ele vation be th 
brd 


that effect be required ; the range known mu 


MOR 


ropoſed, which we ſuppoſe 1600 yards, the 
22 — the ſine of 60 — of 4 elevation 
for the range of 2000 yards, the third term. The fourth 
term will be found the fine of 43% 5, whoſe half 
9 e6,, is the angle of elevation the piece muſt have, 
to produce the deſired effect. And if 212 56, be taken 
— 90, you will have 689 4, for the other elevation 
of the piece, with which the ſame effect will likewiſe be 
d. 
—— avoid the trouble of finding fines of double the 
angles of propoſed elevations, Galileo and Torricelli give 
us the following table, wherein the ſigns of the angles 
ſought are had by inſpection. 


gilt term in the rule of three, which ſuppoſe 2000 yards; | 


MOR 

that if he, the mortgager, ſhall cepay the mortgagee the 
ſaid ſum of 2000. on a certain day mentioned in the 
deed, that then the mortgagee may re-enter on the eſtate 
ſo granted in pledge; or, as is now the more uſual way, 
that the mortgagee ſhall re-convey the eſtate to the mort- 
gager; in this cafe the land, which is fo put in pledge, 
is, by law, in caſe of non-payment at the time limited, 
for ever dead and gone from the mortgager; and the 
mortgagee's eſtate in the lands is then no longer con- 
ditional, but abſolute. But as it was formerly a doubt, 
whether, by taking ſuch eſtate in fee, it did not become 
liable to the wife's dower, and other incumbrances of 
the mortgagee (though that doubt Bas been long ago 
over-ruled by our courts of equity), it, therefore, became 
uſual to grant only a long term of years, by way of 


Degrees. ] Ranges. | Degrees, Degrees.| Ranges. mortgage; with condition to be void on repayment o 

8 1 . . 5 os O the mcrtgage-money z which courſe has dn bacd con- 

89 I 349 66 24 7431 tinued, principally becauſe, on the death of the mort- 

88 2 698 65 25 7660 gagee, ſuch term becomes veſted in his perſonal repre- 

87 3 1045 64 26 7880 ſentatives, who alone are intitled in equity to receive 

96 4 1392 63 27 8090 the money lent, of whatever nature the mortgage may 

85 5 1736 62 28 8290 happen to be. As ſoon as the eſtate is created, the mort- 

94 6 2709 61 29 8480 gagee may immediately enter on the lands; but is liable 

83 7 2419 60 30 8660 to be diſpoſſeſſed, upon performance of the condition by 

$2 8 2556 59 31 8829 payment of the mortgage-money at the day limited. 

81 9 3090 58 32 8988 And, therefore, the uſual way is to agree that the mort- 

80 10 3420 57 33 9135 gager ſhall hold the land, till the day aſhgned for pay- 

79 11 3746 56 34 9272 ment; when, in caſe of failure, whereby the eſtate be- 

78 12 4067 55 35 9397 comes abſolute, the mortgagee may enter upon it and 

77 13 4384 54 36 9511 take poſſeſſion, without any poſſibility, at late, of being 

76 14 4695 53 37 9013 afterwards evicted by the mortgager, to whom the land 

- 15 5000 Ae 9703 is now for ever dead. But here again the courts of 

74 16 5299 51 39 9781 equity interpoſe : and, though a mortzage be thus for- 

| 73 17 5592 50 40 9841 feited, and the eſtate abſolutely veſted in the mort- 
72 18 5870 49 41 9903 gagee, at the common law, yet they will conſider the 
i 71 19 6157 48 42 9945 rel value of the tenements compared with the ſum bor- 
. 70 20 6428 47 43 9996 rowed. And, if the eſtate be of greater value than the 
69 21 6691 40 44 9994 ſum lent thereon, they will allow the mortgager at any 

- 68 22 6947 45 45 10000 reaſonable time to recall or redeem his eſtate; paying to 
6 67 | 23 7193 | the mortgagee his principal, intereſt, and expences ; tor, 


The uſe of the table is obviovs. Suppoſe, for inſtance, 


otherwiſe, in ſtrictneſs of law, an eſtate worth 1oco 7. 
might be forfeited for non-payment of 1co J. or a leſs 


I it be known by experiment, that a mortar elevated 15%, | ſum. This reaſonable advantage, allowed to mort- 
.. charged with three pounds of powder, will throw a bomb | gagers, is called the equity of REDEMPTION. And this 
h to the diſtance of 350 fathom ; and it be required, with | enables a mortgager to call on the mortgagee, who has 
5 the ſame charge, to throw a bomb 100 fathom farther: | poſſeſſion of his eſtate, to deliver it back and account 
5 ſeek in the table the number anſwering to 15 degrees, for the rents and profits received, on payment of his 
* and you will find it 5c00. Then as 350 is to 450, ſo is] whole debt and intereſt ; thereby turning the mortuum 
ar $000 to a fourth number, which is 6428. Find this | into a kind of v/vum vadium. But, on the other hand, 
* number, or the neareſt to it, in the table; and againſt | the mortgagee may either compel the ſale of the eſtate, 
od it you will find 209, or 709; the proper angles of eleva-| in order to get the whole of his money immediately, or 
* tion. See RANGE. elſe call upon the mortgager to redeem his eltate pre- 
hey For the weight, dimenſions, &c. of the bombs, &c. tobe | ſently, or in default thereof to be for ever FOKECLOsED 
* caſt out of mortars, and the lines of their projection, ſee from redeeming the ſame, i. e to loſe his equity of re- 
0 Bous and PROJECTILE. demption without poſſibility of recall. And alſo in ſome 
ted VORTARIOLUM, a word applied by different writers to| caſes of fraudulent mortgages, ſpecified in 4 and 5 W. & 
ater different things, from their reſemblance to a mortar in | M. cap. 16, the fraudulent mortgager forfeits all equity 
u- ſhape. The chemiſts expreſs by this name a ſmall mould | of redemption whatſoever. It is not, however, uſual ſor 
made for ſaſhioning their copels; and anatomiſts call | mortgagees to take poſſeſſion of the mortgaged eſtate, 
Aly . of the teeth, the mortariola of the jaws. unleſs where the ſecurity is precarious or ſmall ; or 
the lORTERE, in Engliſh Antiquity, a mortarium, a light or | where the mortgager neglects even the payment of 
ells, taper ſet in churches, to burn over the graves or thrines | intereſt. When the mortgagee is frequently obliged to 
ring * che dead. : bring an ejectment, and take the land into his own hands, 
200, ORTGAGE, in Lau, an obligation, whereby lands or] it is in the nature of a pledge, or the pignus of the 
"ud tenements of a debtor are pawned or bound over to the | Roman law: whereas, while it remains in che hands of 
ance creditor for money, or other effects borrowed ; peremp-| the mortgager, it more reſembles their HYPoOTHECA, 
any torily to be the creditor's for ever, if the money be not | which was where the poſſeſſion of the thing pledged 
piect ſepud at the day agreed on. remained with the debtor. But, by 7 Geo. II. cap. 20. 
a this ſenſe, mortgage, in the common law, amounts to] after payment or tender by the mortgager of principal, 
that much the ſame with HypoTHECA, in the civil law. intereſt, and coſts, the mortgagee can maintain no eject- 
ion. n : creditor holding ſuch land, on ſuch agreement, is in] ment; but may be compelled to re-aſſign his ſecurities. 
ce al | : mean time called tant in mortgage. He who lays | Blackit, Com. book ii. cap. 10. 
A or gage, is called the mortgager; and he that] The civil lawyers diſtinguiſh twenty-ſix different kinds 
ers- "ws it, the mortgagee. If a mortgage include exceſſive | of tacit mor tgages. | 
under Der it 1 prohibited by a ſtatute 37 Hen. VIII. MORTIER, a badge or enſign of dignity, borne by the 
oube aſs rench ſometimes uſe the word mortgage in the ſame | chancellors, and great preſidents, of the parliaments of 
range fn = 2 language, where it ſtands in contradiſtine- | Paris. That borne by the chancellor is a piece of cloth 
. a umple contract, which does not carry with it the | of gold, lined and turned up with ermin; that of the 
of 3 Che and which they call vif-gage, life-pledge. firſt preſident is a piece of velvet edged with a gold lace ; 
range 3 nie defines mortgage, mortuum vudium, to be that] that of the other preſidents is only a piece of gold lace. 
* ke Jraflns vel reditus interim percepti in nullo ſe ac-| They formerly Low it on their head, but now in their 
, a ED Thus, it is called mortgage, i. e. dead gage, of | hands, except in grand ceremonies, as at the entry of a 
ſecoh yields, 44%, and gage, pledge; becauſe whatever profit it king. Hence the denomination, prefidents d mortier. 
ad os — * it redeems not itſelf by yielding ſuch profit, | MOR'TTIFICATION, necro/s, in Medicine, a total extinction 
ill - the e whole ſum borrowed be likewiſe paid at the of the natural heat of the body, or a part thereof. 
yo fits l c Jer being by covenant to receive the pro- | Some define mertification a diſeaſe, wherein the natural 
ine & delauſt of payment. Others hold it called juices of ite loſe thei jon; and 
ae. kate, becauſe, if yment. Others hold it called mort-| juices of any part quite loſe their proper motion; an 
ral land nern. u the money be not paid at the day, the by that means fall into a fermentative one, and corrupt 
f a Creditor ur, dies, to the debtor, and is forfeited to the and deſtroy the texture of the part. 
ne us, if . The indications of cure are, to confirm the ſtrength or 
2 1 man borrows of another a ſpecific ſum (e. g. to raiſe and maintain the vital heat a little above the na- 
be * grants him an eſtate in fee, on condition 


tural healthy degree, to prevent the ingreſs of the putrid 


matter 


MOR 


matter into the veins, and to check and remove the pu- 
trefaction that is formed. The bark is the only known 
ſpecific ; however the uſe of it is not to be indiſcrimi- 
nately admitted in every caſe: in habits that ate lax and 
feeble, no objections can occur to prohibit it; but in in- 
flammatory habits, nitre or mineral acids ſhould ac- 
company it if given, and great caution is neceſſary before 
it is preſcribed, If the inflammation is conſiderable, the 
mineral acids are more proper than the bark. If the 
pulſe is ſtrong, large, and hard, and the extremities of 
the body are warm, the urine red and high-coloured, the 
circulation is ſufficiently ſtrong, and need not be in- 
creaſed : but if the pulſe is weak, and the ſymptoms in- 
dicate a defeQtive vital heat, cordials will be neceſſary. 


Mr. Potts obſerves, that a mortification proceeds from a 


circulation that is too rapid or too languid : in the firſt 

caſe, bleeding and diluters, and in the ſecond, cordials 
and invigorating medicines muſt be preſcribed. It a 
putrid scuRvy affects the patient, adminiſter ſuch me- 

dicines as will oppoſe it: or, if any other diſorder at- 

tends, the proper means muſt be made uſe of by which 

it may molt ſpeedily be removed. 

There are two ſpecies, or rather degrees, of morti fication : 

the one called a GANGRENE, which is a mortification in 

its ſitſt or beginning ſtate: the other, a /phacelus, which 

is a petfect or finiſhed mortification, 

In caſes of a perfect ſpbacelus, or mortification, where the 
parts are become abſolutely dead, and wholly without 
ſenſe, and ſoft, ſo as to retain the impreſſions of one's 
fingers ends, and are plainly fetid and corrupted, all 
the medicines in the world will be ineffectual to reſtore 

the part to its life and ſenſe again; and all that remains 
to be done, is the one miſerable remedy of preſerving 
the reſt of the body, by cutting off that part, to prevent 

the mortification from ſpreading farther. A different 

method is to be taken, however, in this operation, ac- 
cording to the degree of the ſymptoms, and the nature of 
the part affected. 

If only ſome extremity of the foot, tarſus, metatarſus, or 
inſtep, or only the bare ſkin and fat are ſphace/ated, which 

is ſometimes the caſe, the.whole foot is not to be ampu- 
tated in that caſe, but preſerving the limb entire, the 
ſurgeon is only to remove that part which is vitiated ; 

and that is frequently beſt of all done by ſuppuration, or 
if not to be effected by that means, may be attempted 
by the cauſtic. When it is to be done by ſuppuration, 
that is to be brought on as faſt as poſſible, and when it 
is done, the cruſt or eſchar of the ulcer is to be ſeparated 
from the ſound part with proper caution. 

To haſten effetually a ſuppuration in theſe caſes, no- 
thing is ſo ſerviceable as the making numerous long and 
deep ſcarifications near the ſound parts; and afterwards 
the inciſed parts are to be well anointed with the common 
digeſtive ointment, and after that treated with the bal- 
ſamic cataplaſms and fomentations, in common uſe on 
the like occaſions. 

A fomentation, alſo very ſerviceable in theſe caſes, is 
made by mixing, in a quart of a decoction of ſcordium, 
or of batley-water, vinegar of rue fix ounces, ſpirit of 
wine with Venice treacle four ounces, and an ounce, or 
two ounces of common ſalt : this is to be applied hot 
with compreſſes to the part, and frequently repeated, till 
it is ſeen that the diſorder ſpreads no farther; which is 
known to be the caſe, when we ſee the tumor of the vi- 
tiated parts ſubſide, and the edges of the ſound parts be- 
come tumid all round; and on the ſecond or third day 
after this a ſuppuration is uſually formed, and the ſound 
parts gradually become ſeparated from the vitiated. Af- 
ter this, to ſoften and promote a ſpeedy ſeparation of the 
eſchar, the following cataplaſm is always found highly 
ſerviceable. Take of ſcordium two handfuls, mallows, 
marſhmallows, and henbane, of each one handful ; la- 
vender-flowers half a handful ; let theſe be boiled to the 
conſiſtence of a cataplaſm in vinegar, or oxycrate, and 
when in that ſtate add to them three ounces of flour of 
linſeed, one ounce of linſeed-oil, and two ounces of ſal 
ammoniac. This is to be applied warm over the whole, 


and retained in a proper degree of heat as lopg as ſhall be | 


found neceſſary, by means of a brick boiled in water, 
and applied wrapped in a linen-cloth, or ſome other like 
means. After theſe methods have been uſed, and the 
whole ſurrounding ſkin is gently tumeſied with redneſs, 
a cruſt, or eſchar, is then formed by degrees, and the 


found fleth begins to ſeparate ſrom the reſt : by this we 


know that the diforder has done ſpreading, and that an 


entire ſeparation of the vitiated parts will very ſhortly 


follow. 

When this ſeparation ſhews itſelf beginning, it muſt be 
promoted as much as poſlible, by dreſſing the part with 
the common digeſtive, either alone, or mixed with Ve- 
nice treacle, which muſt be retained on between the 
ſound and dead parts. To make way for this, it is ſome- 


times neceflary to divide them a little by the lancet ; and | 


MOR 


when that is done, and the dreſſing has been 3 | 
before deſcribed cataplaſm ſhould be again laid cd, the 
and in all the ſucceeding dreſſings, Wirten Lum} 
looſe of the cead part muſt be carefully remoy : found 
if it be neceſſary, from the adheſion of the vii rip 
to the ſound, to ule the ſciſlare, or ſcalpel _ Parts 
them, this is always to be done with very little 0 Citide 
pain or of danger; it will then be proper OX 
port with the digeſtive, and a plaſter of diachyly . 
ike, over it, till the cot rupted parts are e r be 
and the ulcer appears perſcctly well cleanſed 2 
the cure is eaſily perfected in the common * — 
This is the gentler, and more common method: ſ 
ſurgeons, however, from the tediouſneſs of it, h. 8 
courſe direclly, in theſe caſes, to the cauſtic The. ” 
oint either the edges only, or elſe the whole of — wg 
rupted part, every day, with butter of antimony, o = 
cauſtic ſtone liquefied, till the living parts are far 9 » 
by a ſort of eſchar, applying afterwards the b 
before deſcribed, or others of the ſame kind to Po 
the diſorder from ſpreading z and to make the 2 
parts ſeparate from the ſound, the corrofivs Ly 
Boerhaave is greatly in repute, and much uſed on th 2 
occaſions. It is made of three ounces of very tr Ms 
quick-lime, mixed with nine ounces of pot-aſlics 100 
ground ſeparately to powder, and afterwards mixed "or 
ing a littie water; they are then to be put into. + 115 
veſſel, and ſet in a cellar to run per deliguium. oY 
As ſoon as they arc ſound to become fluid, the met. 
muſt be put into a filtre of coarſe paper, and the dan 
liquor that runs through muſt be kept for uſe. It 5c. 
be uſed by dipping a bruſh or ſcather into it, end tub 
it over the part affected once or twice a day ; o- Gre tin 
rags may be wetted with it, and apylicd all ove; the part; 
not forgetting, however, at the ſame time, the uſe of 
the before ordered cataplaſm: this application is 10 le 
continued till the corrupted part begins to caſt off in erof'; 
or ſcales; and when this is the caſe, it muſt be dreficd 
with the common digettive, aud when perfcAly dent; 
healed with a vulnerary balſam. ; ; 
Another cauſtic, highiy commended by Bellofte in the: 
Cales, is made by diftolving one part of crude mercury 
in two parts, either of ſpirit of niire, or of aqua forts, 
This is to be rubbed over the parts as the former, and 
will occaſion a ſpeedy ſeparation. Several great authors, 
however, adviſe the uſing the Lniſe and actual cauter in 
theſe caſes, dividing and burning down to the ſound 
parts; but the cruelty of this method, and the pain, and 
ſometimes danger that attend it, make the methods ci 
cure by ſuppuratives, and mild cauſlics, much to be pre- 
ferred: indeed, the ſurgeons in general are not now f 
fond of calling in the actual cautery as formerly. 
Finally, when the /phace/zs is ſo deeply aflixed in any 
part of the upper or lower extremity, that it has penc- 
trated through the muſcles as far as the bone, and has 
either reſiſted the force of all medicines, or the proper 
time for the applying them has been neglected; in this 
caſe, to preſerve the reſt of the body, rhe injured part 
muſt be amputated. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 217. 
MoRT1FICAaT10N, in Religion, any ſevere penance - 
ſerved on a religious account. How ancient and how 
univerſal the practice of it has been, and for what 1c 
ſons obſerved, ſce FasrT. 
MOR'TIS canſa donatios. See DONATION, 
MORTISE, or MokToisr, in Carpentry, Ke. a kind 0 
joint, wherein a hole or incifion, of a certain depth, © 
made in the thickneſs of a piece of wood, which 1s 9 
receive another piece, called a 77:94. . 
The word is onginally French, * , Which ſronhes 
the ſame; and which Borel farther derives from mo” 
to bite. f 
MORT MAIN, in Lace, the alienation of lands and tete, 
ments to any guild, corporation, or fraternity, {ole 0! 985 
gregate, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, and then ſuccer0: 
as biſhops, parſons, vicars, &c. which may not be done 
without the king's licence, and that of the lord of the 
manorz or that of the king alone, if it be immede““ 
holden of him. Stat. 5 & 8 W. III. cap. 37. 1 
ſtat. 9 Geo. II. cap. 36, no manors, lands, or most! 
be laid out in lands, are to be given for charitable ul 
unleſs by decd exccuted twelve months betore the dest 
of the donor. » 
The word literally denotes dcad-hard; being à come 
of mort, dead, and main, hand. Accordiagly Hoo: 
defines mortmain to be the poſſeſſion of thoſe ho = 
as it were, immortal, becauſe they never cealeto Ws 
heirs ; ſo that the eſtate never reverts to its u 
main, hand, being uſed for poſſoſſion; and mot 4 
antiphraſis, for immortal. Others aflign the fe oF" 
the name thus: that the ſervices and other Pie 1 
for ſuch lands, ſhould not, without fuch licchce e 
into a dead hand mannes, i. into hand a ff 
dead, that is, ſo dedicated ro God, of Fish 1 1 57 
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de different from oth gang, or 22 
and never to revert to the donor, or any temporal or co 
oo in mort main were uſuall made by eccleſiaſtical 
bodies, the members of which (being profeſſed) were 
reckoned dead perſons in law; and, therefore, land 
holden by them might with great propriety be ſaid to be 
| tua manu. 
be bs anderſtand the riſe and progreſs of the ſta- 
utes of mortmain, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that by the 
common law any man might diſpoſe of his lands to any 
other private man at his own diſcretion, eſpecially when 
the ſeodal reſtraints of alienation were worn away. Vet 
jn conſequence of theſe it was always, and is ſtill, neceſ- 
ſary for corporations to have a licence of mortmain from 
the crown, to enable them to purchaſe lands: and ſuch 
licences of mortmain ſeem to have been neceffary among 
the Saxons, above ſixty years before the Norman Con- 
neſt. But, beſides this general licence from the king, 
as lord paramount of the kingdom, it was alſo requiſite, 
whenever there was a meſne or intermediate lord be- 
rween the king and the alienor, to obtain his licence alſo, 
upon the ſame feodal principles, for the alienation of the 
ſpecific land. And if no ſuch licence was obtained, the 
king or other lord might reſpectively enter on the lands 
ſo aliened in mortmain as a forfciture. ; 
However ſuch were the influence and ingenuity of the 
clergy, that, notwithſtanding this fundamental principle, 
the largeſt and moſt conſiderable dotations of religious 
houſes happened within ieſs than two centuries after the 
Conqueſt : and they formed contrivances for evading the 
neceſſity of obtaining licences. In proceſs of time, it 
was obſerved, that the ſeodal ſervices, ordained for the 
defence of the kingdom, were every day viſibly with- 
drawn; that the circulation of landed property from 
man to man began to ſtagnate; and that the lords were 
curtailed of the fruits of their ſeignories, their eſcheats, 
wardſhips, relieſs, and the like: and, therefore, in order 
to prevent this, it was ordained by the ſecond of king 
lenry III's great charters, A. D. 1217, cap. 43- cd. 
Oxon. and afterwards by that printed in our common 
ſtatute books, that all ſuch attempts ſhould be void, and 
the land forfeited to the lord of the fee. Mag. Cart. 
9 Hen. III. cap. 36. This was afterwards ſucceeded by 
the ſtatute de religio/fs, 7 Edw. I. which provided, that no 
perſon, religious or other whatſoever, ſhall buy or ſell, 
cr receive, under pretence of a gift, or term of years, or 
any other title whatſoever, nor ſhould by any act or in- 
genuity appropriate to himſelf, any lands or tenements 
in mortmain; upon pain that the immediate lord of the 
ſee, or, on his default ſor one year, the lords paramount, 
and, in default of all of them, the king might enter 
thereon as a forfeiture. 
Farther, the ſtatute of Weſtminſter the ſecond, 13Edw.1. 
cap. 32. enacted, that, in caſes now known under the 
name of common recoveries, a jury ſhould try the true 
right of the demandants or plaintitts to the land; and if 
a religious houſe or corporation be found to have it, they 
mould ſtill recover ſeilin; otherwiſe it ſhould be for- 
feited to the immediate lord of the fee, or elſe to the 
next lord, and finally to the king, upon the immediate 
or other lord's default. And to prevent any ſuture cva- 
lons, when the ſtatute of quia emptores, 18 Edw. I. abol- 
iſhed all ſubinſeudations, and gave liberty for all men to 
«lienate theit lands to be holden of the next immediate 
lord, a proviſo was inſerted, cap. 3. that this ſhould not 
extend to authorize any kind of alienation in mortmain. 
and when afterwards the method of obtaining the king's 
licence, by writ of ad quod dumuum, was marked out, 57 
27 Edw. . ſtat. 2. it was farther provided by 34 Edw. I. 
ſtat. 3. that no ſuch licence ſhould be effectual, without 
the conſent of the meſne or intermediate lords. It was 
r enacted, by 15 Ric. II. cap. 5. that lands which 
* Xen purchaſed to uſes (another method of evaſion, 
to which eccleſiaſtical ingenuity recurred) ſhould be 
amortiſed by licence from the crown, or elſe be ſold to 
rate perſons: and that, for the future, uſes thould be 
O25. the ſtatutes of mortmain, and ſorleitable like 
* *. $ themſelves : and large tracts of land adjoining 
yard: ches, and conſecrated by the name of church- 
ae e declared to be within the compaſs of the 
well as 2 de d- And civil or lay Corporations, as 
michi e eſiaſtical, are alſo declared to be within the 
3 and the remedy provided by thoſe ſalutary laws. 
crit was declared, by 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. that 
3 to ſuperſtitious uſes, ſuch as obits, 
if granted for any longer term than 
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Gi , ſhould be void. However, during all this 
dees in the power of the crown, by granting a 

ain, to remit the forfeiture, ſo far as re- 
wi rights; and to enable any ſpiritual or 
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tenements in perpetuity z which prerogative is declared 
and confirmed by 18 Edw. III, ſtat. 3. cap. 3. And it 
was farther provided, by 7 and 8 W. III. cap. 37. that 
the crown, for the future, at its own diſcretion, may 
2 licences to alien or take in mortmain, of whom- 

ocver the tenements may be holden. 

The ſtatutes of morimain were ſuſpended for twenty 
years by 1 and 2 P. and M. cap. 8. and during that time 
any lands or tenements were allowed to be granted to 
any ſpiritual corporation, without any licence whatſoever. 
And, ſor the augmentation of poor livings, it was enact- 
ed, by 17 Car. II. cap. 3. that appropriators may annex 
the great tithes to the vicarages, and that all beneſices 
under 100 /. per annum may be augmented by the pur- 
chaſe of lands without licence of mortmain in either caſe; 
and the like proviſion hath been ſince made, in favour of 
the governors of queen Anne's bounty, 2 and 3 Anne, 
cap. 11. It hath alſo been held, that, notwithitanding 
the ſtatute 23 Hen. VIII. a man may give lands for the 
maintenance of a ſchool, an 10$PLTAL, or any other 
charitable uſes. But as it was apprehended, from recent 
experience, that perſons on their death-beds might make 
large and improvident diſpoſitions, even for theſe good 
purpoſes, and defeat the political ends of the ſtatutes 
of mortmain; it is therefore enaqted, by 9 Geo. II. cap. 
36. that no lands or tenements, or money to be laid out 
thereon, ſhall be given for or charged with any charitable 
uſes whatſoever, unleſs by deed indented, executed in the 
preſence of two witnetles, twelve calendar months before 
the death of the donor, and enrolled in the court of 
chancery within fix months after its execution, (except 
ſtocks in the public funds, which may be transferred 
within fix months previous to the donor's death,) and 
unleſs ſuch gift be made to take place immediately, and 
be without power of revocation ; and that all other gifts 
ſhall be void. The two univerſities, their colleges, and 
the ſcholars upon the foundation of the colleges of Eaton, 
Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter, are excepted out ot this 
act, Blackſt. Com. book ii. chap. 18. 

MORTUARY is a gift left by a man at his death to his 
pariſh church, for a recompence of perſonal tithes and 
olſerings, not duly paid in his life-time. 

Mortuury is alſo the fee paid to an incumbent, for carry- 
ing a corple out of his pariſh to be buried in another. 
A mortuary is not properly and originally due to an in— 
cumbent from any but thoſe of his own pariſh : but, by 
cuſtom, in ſome places of the kingdom, it is paid to the 
parſons of other pariſhes, as the corpſe paſtes through 
them. 
They ſeem to have been originally, like lay yerIoTs, 
only a voluntary bequeſt to the church, and it was au- 
ciently brought to the church with the corpſe, when it 
came to be buried; and called a cokSE preſent: but ſo 
carly as the time of Henry III. it was rivetted into an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom z inſomuch that the bequveſts of heriots 
and mortuariecs were held to be neceſſary ingredients in 
every teſtament of chattels. 
Alorivarics are taken away in Wales, Berwick, and 
Cheſter, by 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. fect. 0. 12 Anne, 
ſtat. 2. cap. 6. 18 Geo. II. cap. 6. 
It is enacted, by 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. that all mertuarics 
or corſe preſents to pariſons of any pariſh ſhall be taken 
in the following manner, unleſs where by cultom leſs or 
none at all is due: viz. for every perſon who does not 
leave goods te the value of ten marks, nothing; for every 
perſon who leaves goods to the value of ten marks, and 
under 301. 3s. 4d. if above 3o J. and under 401. 65. 84d. 
if above 40. of what value ſocver they be 105. and no 
more. And no mortuary ſhall throughout the kingdom 
be paid for the death of any ſeme- covert; nor for any 
child; nor for any one of full age, that is not a houſe— 
keeper ; nor for any way-laring men; but ſuch way- 
faring man's mertuary ſhall be paid in the parith to which 
he belongs. And upon this ſtatute ſtands the law of 
moriuaries to this day. 

MORTUUM caput. See CarurT. 

MORUS, in Bztany, Sce MUL BERRY. 

MORXI, the Indian name of a peſtilential diſtemper, very 
common in Malabar, and in ſome other parts of the Eaſt 
Indies, frequently carrying off great numbers of people. 

MO$SAIC, Mos arc 20, or, as fome choole to call it, Mu- 
SAIC, an aſſemblage of little pieces of plaſs, marble, 
ſhells, precious ſtones, woods, or the like, of various co- 
lours, cut ſquare, and cemented on a ground of itucco, 
&C. imitating the natural colours and degradations ol 
painting. In this ſenſe moſaic werk includes marguetry, 
or laid work, Teneering, XC. 

The critics are divided as to the origin and reaſon of the 
name: ſome derive it ſrom #42s/aicum, a corruption of 
muſuicum, as that is of m,, as it was called among 
the Romans, Scaliger derives it from the Creek wsgo, 
and imagines the vame was given to this fort of work, 


6N as 


M OS 


as being very fine and ingenious. Nebricenſis is of 
opinion it was fo called, becauſe ex i plett ornabantur 
muſca. : 

But, in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe, moſaic only 
takes in works of ſtone, metals, and glaſs ; thoſe of wood 
being diltinguiſhed by the name of MARQUETRY, Ot 
inlaying. 

Others diſtinguiſh otherwiſe between moſaic and mar- 
quetry. In that properly called meſaic, they ſay, the ſeve- 
ral ſtones are all of the ſame colour; and the changes and 
diminutions of colours, and ſhades, are made by apply- 
ing different ſtones one on another, but all of the ſame 
colour. Af.rquetry, on the contrary, conſiſts of ſtones of 
different colout ; and by theſe the ſeveral colours, ſhades, 
degradations, &c. are expteſſed. b 

Moſaic ſeems to have taken its origin from paving : the 
fine effect and uſe of pavements compoſed of pieces of 
marble of different colours ſo well joined together, as 
that, when dried, they might be poliſhed, and the whole 
make a very beautiful and ſolid body, which, continually 
trodden upon, and waſhed with water, was not at all 
damaged, gave the painter the hint, who ſoon carried 
the art to a much greater perfection; ſo as to repreſent 
foliages, maſques. and other groteſque pieces of various 
colours, on a ground of black or white marble. In fine, 
obſerving the good effect which this kind of work had in 
pavements, and finding that it reſiſted water, they pro- 
ceeded to line walls therewith, and to make various 
figures by it, ſor the ornament of their temples and 
public buildings. But nature not producing variety of 
colours enough for them in marbles, to paint all kinds 
of objecte, they bethought of counterfeiting them with 
glaſs and metal colours; which ſucceeded fo well with 
them, that having given all manner of teints to an in- 
finite number of little pieces of theſe two matters, to 
counterfeit ſtones of various colours, in order to get 
more colours; the workmen arranged them with ſo much 
art, that their moſaic ſeemed almoſt to diſpute with 
paintings; this way of repreſenting objects having this 
advantage, that it reliſts the injuries of the air, as well 
as marble itſelf; and even grows more beautiful with 
time, which effaces all other kinds of painting. 

But the moderns have gone yet farther ; and, ſetting 
aſide glaſs and metals, as too mean materials, have intro- 
duced, along with the fineſt marbles, the richeſt of pre- 
cious ſtones, as lapis lazuli, agat, cornelians, emeralds, 
turquoiſes, &c. 

Of theſe three kinds of moſaic work, that of coloured 
glaſs and metals is now little in uſe, though of a ſurpriſ- 
ing luſtre and durableneſs : of the other two, that of 
marbles alone is in common uſe ; the moſaic in precious 
ſtone being ſo very dear, that few workmen who apply 
themſelves to it, make little elſe but petty works, as or- 
naments for altar-pieces, tables for rich cabinets, &c. 
Though out of theſe mult be excepted that ſumptuous 
chapel of the dukes of Tuſcany, which will be a noble 
monument of the magnificence and piety of thoſe princes, 
as well as of the patience and addreſs of the workmen 
employed therein. 

We ſhall, however, enter into ſome detail of the man- 
ner of working in thoſe three kinds of moſaic; to which 
we ſhall add a fourth much newer, yet equally ingeni- 
ous with any of the reſt, made with a kind of gypſum 
or talc, found in the ſtone-quarries about Paris. 


Mos arc work of glaſs. This kind they begin with little 


pieces of glaſs, which they provide of as many different 
colours as poſſible. To this end, the glaſſmen's furnaces 
being diſpoſed, and their pots or crucibles full of the 
matter of which glaſs is made, or rather of glaſs already 
made, they put what metalline colour or dye they think 
fit in each crucible, always beginning with the weakeſt, 
and augmenting the ſtrength of the colours from ccuci- 
ble to crucible, till they come to the deepeſt dye, as in 
mixing of colours on the pallet to paint in oil. When 
the glaſs has had ſufhcient coction, and all the colours 
arc in their perfection, they take out the glaſs hot, as it 
is, and lay it on a ſmooth marble, flatting it down with 
another marble, and then cut it into ſlices of equal big- 
neſs, and about the thickneſs of an inch and half. They 
then with an inſtrument, which the Italians call Zecca di 
cane, make ſome pieces ſquare, and others of different 
hgures and ſizes, as occaſion requires; theſe they diſpoſe 
orderly in caſes; as in painting in freſco, it is uſual to 
range all the different teints in thells, according to their 
colour, If it be deſired to have gold, either in the ground 
of the painting, or in the ornaments, or the draperies, 
they take ſome of the pieces of glaſs, formed and cut in 
the manner juſt mentioned: theſe they moiſten on one 
fide with gum-water, and afterwards lay them over with 
gold-leaf. They then put this piece, or ſeveral pieces at 
4 time, on a fire-ſhovel, which they place in the mouth 


of the furnace, after having firſt covered them with an- | 


MOS 


other hollow piece of glaſs. Here 
ſuch time as they become red-hot; m 
ſhovel is drawn our, all at once; and the gold wa the 
ſo firmly bound to the glaſs, that it will 4 e 
leave it. er aſterwarg 
Now, to apply theſe ſeveral pieces, and out of 
form a picture, they firſt make a cartoon, or delt 
they transfer on the ground or plaſter, by bas 
in painting in freſco 
As this plaſter is to be laid thick on the w 
tinue freſh and ſoft a conſiderable time, 
be enough prepared at once to ſerve 
This plaſter is compoſed of lime m 
with brick-quſt ground very fine, gum trayacanth 
whites of eggs: when it is thus prepared, and laid = 
wall, and the deſign finiſhed of what is to be repr n TY 
with plyers they take out the little pieces of glas DO 
them one after another, and {till keeping ſtrict] 2 
light, ſhadow, and different teints and colours re bete 2 
in the deſign; preſſing or flatting them K x 
ruler, which ſerves both to fink them within the 2 
and to render the ſurface even CO 
Thus, in a long time, and with an infinite deal of tr 
ble, they finiſh the work; which is ſtil the more beds 
ful, as the pieces of glaſs are more unilorm, and wore 
at more equal heights. Some of theſe are executed wi 
ſo much juſtneſs, that they appear vs tmooth as a cable 
of maible, and as finiſhed and malterly as 3 anti 4 
freſco; with this advantage, that they have 2 Wan 
and will hold aſmoſt for ever. hu 
The fineſt works of this kind, that kave deſcended to 
and thoſe from which the moderns bare retrivyed bean 
almoſt loſt, are thoſe of the church of St. Aznes, for 
merly the temple of Bacchus, at Rome; beſides ſome a: 
Piſa, Florence, and other cities of Italy. The melt 
eſteemed among the works of the m-derns are thoſe of 
Joſeph Pine, and the chevalier Lanfranc, in the church 


of St. Peter at Rome. There are ſome very good ones 
likewiſe at Venice. 
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Mos Al work of marble, and precious flones. Theſe two 


kinds bear ſo near a relation to each other, 25 to the 
manner of working, that, to avoid repetition, we fal 
give them both under one; obſerving, by the way, whete- 
in the one differs from the other, either in the ſawing oc 
ranging of the ſtones, 

Moſale of marble is uled in large works, as in parements 
of churches, bafilics, and palaces ; and in the inctuſta- 
tion and yeneering of the walls of the ſame edifices. As 
to that of ſtones, eſpecially precious tones, it is only uſed 


in ſmall works, as b-fore obſerved. 


The ground of meſaic works, wholly marble, is ordina- 
rily a maſs of marble, either white or black. On this 
ground the deſign is cut with a chiſſel, having been firlt 
calqued. When it is dug of a ſufficient depth, i. e. an 
inch or more, it is filled up with macble of a proper co- 
lour, firſt contoured, or faſhioned to the deſign, and! te- 
duced to the thickneſs of the cavities, with various it 
ſtruments. To make the pieces, thus inſerted into the 
cavities, hold, whoſe ſeveral colours are to imitate thoſc 
of the deſign, they uſe a ſtucco, compoſed of lime and 
marble duſt; or a maſtic, which each workman prepare 
differently : after which, the work is half poliſhed with 
a ſoft kind of ſtone. 

'The figures thus marked out, the painter or ſculptor 
himſelf draws, with a pencil, the colours of the fete 
not determined by the ground, ant in the ſame manner 
makes ſtrokes or hatchings, in the places where {?1a008' 
are to be; and when he has engraved, with a chitlcl, all 
the ſtrokes thus drawn, he fills them up with a black 
maltic, compoſed chiefly of Burgundy pitch, peuren © 
hot; taking off, afterwards, what is ſupetlludus, with 4 
piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which with water and beaten 
cement, takes away the maſtic, polithes the mart: | 
renders the whole fo even, that one would imaging 405 } 


conſiſted of a ſingle piece: it is this Eind of meſuic * 3 
in the pompous church of the invaiids at Parts, . 
fine chapel at Verſailles; and wherewiih ſome cute 
apartments of that palace are incrulted. 
Her meſaic work of precicus ſtones ; there ate equi nl” 
and more delicate inſtruments than thote ufed in mere! 
: : . «1, 5-6. 216 
as wheels, drills, tin-plates, &c. uſed by | apidart*s, 8 
carvers in ſtone. As none but the richeſt marbles _w_ 
ſtones enter this work, to make them go the fathet, . 1 
are fawn into the thinneſt leaves imaginable, beider = 
cecding half a line in thicknels : the block to be pos: 
faſtened firmly with cords, on the bench, on e 
little on a piece of wood, one or two inches 6: in 
iron pins, which are on one {ide the block, an Nee 
ſerve to faſten it, ſerve allo to ditect the faw- bs * 
to be ſawed are put into a vice contrived tor EP! fee 
in which ſtate, with a kind of ſaw or bow made 8 
braſs wire, bent on a piece of ſpringy wee, "git 
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oiſtened with water, the leaf is gradually 
following the _ of the deſign made 
hen glued to the piece. x 
22 3 — faſhibned to form an en- 
gy” oor or ſome other part of the deſign, they are 
pre” F The ground, that ſuſtains this i , is uſually 
; 456 The matter, wherewith the ſlones are joined 
- * is a maltic, or ſtucco, laid very thin on the 
4 Aer are faſhioned 3 and the leaves in this ſtate 
_—_ lied with plyers. If any contour, or fide of a leaf, 
- 2 either rounded enough, or ſquared enough, to tit 
the lace where it is to be uſed, when it is too large, it 1s 


with emery m 
faſhioned, by 


MOS 


quainted with it, and uſed it for the adorning of their 
beds, tables, and other moveables ; employing, for this 
purpoſe, ivory, beſides the richeſt woods. 

There are, beſide theſe, two other branches of mo/aic 
work; the one called DAMASK+ENING, or dimaſh work, 
conſiſting in an aſſemblage of gold or filver threads, of 
which are ſometimes formed flat works, and ſumetimes 
baſſo-relievos. 

The other is called hel tur; conſiſting of Nhells, arti- 
ficial congelations, petrifications, &c. uſed in grottos. 


MOSCH, a name of a ſort of roriterous vellcls, id to 


have been diſcovered by Bilſius, in the kidneys. 


brought down with a braſs file or taſp; and when too | MOSCHEL/AU M, a name given by authors to a com- 


fall, is managed with a drill, and other lapidary in- 
ts. * i 
Au making Mos Alc work of gypſum. This is a goes 
ol coarſe talc, or ſhining tranſparent ſtone, found in the 
quarries of Montmartre near Paris, among the ſtones 
thence dug to make the plaſter of Paris. It is different 
from the plaſter 3 but retains the name which the Ro- 
mans gave the plaſter, viz. GYPSUM. ; 
Of this ſtone, calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, 
and paſſed through a ſieve, they make a kind of artificial 
marbles, imitating Precious {tones z and of theſe they 
compoſe a kind of meſaie work, which comes little ſhort 
either of the durableneis or vivacity of the natural ſtones; 
and which has this advantage, that it admits of continued 
pieces, or paintings, of entire compartiments, without 
any joining vihble. : 
Some make the ground of plaſter of Paris, others of free- 
tone : if the former, it 15 ipread im a wooden frame, of 
the length and breadth of the intended work, and about 
an inch and half thick. This frame is ſo contrived, as 
that the tenons being only joined to the mortiſes by ſingle 


pound, fragrant, and aromatic oil, in which muſk is a 
predominating ingredient, 


MOSCHA TELLINA, Fellow root, or tubcroſe meſchatel, in 


Botany, the name of a littl plant common under our 
hedges in ſpring, which conititutes a peculiar genus, 
under the title of ADOx A: the characters of wh:ch arc 
theſe : the empalement of the flower is bitid and per- 
manent; the flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is :otated 
and divided into four ſegments it the edge; from the 
cup of this riſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the ma ner of 
a nail to the middle of the flower; and finally becomes a 
ſoft ſucculent berry, which hath four cells, containing 
flatted feeds; the leaves and flowers imel! like muſk, 
whence it has been called by ſome mu/-crew/ vt. 


MOSCHELAPHUS, in Natrol H. 7ory, a name given by 


lome writers to a creature of a mixed nature, produced 
by the copulation of a ſtag with a cow. Wagner cells 
us, that theſe creatures are ſometimes fern in the moun— 
tainous parts of Swiſſerland; as are alſo be hip potauri, 
generated between a bull and a mare ; but neither of theſe 
ever propagate their ſpecies. See Bus LAS. 


pins, they may be taken alunder, and the frame be diſ-] MOSCHIFERUM animal, or meſchus mo{chiferus of Lin- 


mounted when the plaſter is dry ; this frame they cover 
on one fide with a ſtrong linen cloth, nailed all round; 
and being placed hocizonta'ly, with the linen at bottom, 
it is filled with plaſter, paſſed through a wide ſicve: the 
laſter being half-dry, the frame is ſet perpendicular, and 
Fe till it be quite dry, and then taken out, by diſmount- 
ing the frame. In this moſaic, the ground is the moſt 
important part. Now, to prepare the fitted gypſum to 
be applied on this ground, they diſſolve and boil it in the 
beſt Engliſh glue; and, after mixing with it the colour 
it is to bear, the whole is worked up together into the 
ordinary conſiſtence of plaſter; and then taken and 
ſpread on the ground, five or fix inches thick. It muſt 
be obſerved, that if the work be ſuch, as that mouldings 
are required, they are formed with gouges, and other in- 
ſtruments. 
Itis on this plaſter, thus coloured like marble, or precious 
ſtone, and which is to ſerve as a ground to a work either 
of lapis lazuli, agat, alabaſter, or the like, that the deſigu 
to be repreſented is drawn z having been firſt pounced, or 
calqued, To hollow or impreſs the deſign, they uſe the 
ſame inſtruments with the ſculptors ; the ground, where- 
on they are to work, not being much leſs hard than 
marble itſelf. The cavities, thus made in the ground, 
are filled up with the ſame gypſum boiled in glue, only 
differently coloured ; and thus are the ſeveral colours of 
the original repreſented. To have the neceſſary colours 
and teints at hand, they temper quantities of the gypſum 
with the ſeveral colours, in little pots. When the deſign 
is thus filled, and rendered viſible, by half-poliſhing i 
wich brick, or ſoft ſtone; they go over it again, cutting 
ſuch places as are either to be weaker, or more ſtrongly 
ſhadowed, and filling them with gypſum ; which is re- 
peated till all the colours, added one after another, re- 
preſent the original to the life, The work. being finiſhed, 
18 ſcoured with ſoft ſtone, ſand, and water; then with 
pumice-ſtone ; and, laſtly, poliſhed with a wooden rub- 
ber, and fine emery : then a luſtre is given it, by ſmear- 
mg it over with oil, and rubbing it a long time with the 
palm of the hand which gives it a gloſs nothing inferior 
to that of natural marble. 
If it be only required to make a variegated table, or other 
work of ſeveral colours, without moſaic figures; the pro- 
cels is ſomewhat different. To this end, they only pre- 
pare ſeparately, in large bowls, as many different colours 
33 natute ſhews in the marble to be imitated z and, a'ter 
"Korporating them with the gypſum and glue-water, 
oof = a trowel full of each, and diſpoſe them in a 
t Zu, without any order; then, without mingling 
Aim, and only by cutting or crolling the gypſum of cach 
Pe once or twice with each of the reſt, they give them 
, eautiful confuſion, for which natural marbles are 
much valued : of theſe they then make their tables, or 


Wl would, according to the work to be done. 


WE sale work of wood, more properly called MAaR- 
TRY, or inlaid work, the ancients were well ac 


MOSS, Muscvs, in Botany, an order of plants, belonging 


nzus, muſk, in Natural H:/tory, the nume of the crea- 
ture which affords us the perfume called uus. 

This creature ſeems to be neither of the gout nor deer— 
kind, and it is doubt ul whether or not it chews the cud 3 
it has however no dentes inciſores in the upper-jaw, which 
ſeems a mark that it dogs; but it has, accord g to the 
obſervation of Ariltotle, two exerted tecth or tim bete, 
in the manner of the boar; his noſe is thatp lige that 
of a greyhound ; his ears like a rabbit's, about thre in- 
ches long, and crea; and his tail or icu', about two 
inches; his foot is deeply cloven ; the hair on the body 
is about half an inch long, and very thick, and of a 
brown and white colour. Tub. III Du drupeds, NY 38. 
The female is leſs than the male; the note ſharper 
wants the two tulks, and has wo [mali teats, 

The muſk bladder or bag is about three inches long, and 
two over, ſwelling out an inch and half from the bell 
of the male, and ſtanding as much before the groin. 10 
has no horns, and its tulks by their hgure ſecm intended 
cqually for teeding and fighting. 


MOSCHUS, in Z2o/27y. a genus of the pecora : the characters 


of which are, that it has no horns, and two long tulks 
in the upper jaw. Lint*us enumcrates three ſpecics, 
one of which is the MOSCHIEERUM @r/ma!, 


MOSES, in Sea Language, is a very flat broad boat, uſed 


by merchant ſhips amongit the Catibbee fands, to bring 
hogſheads of ſugar off from the ſea-beach to the ſhip— 
ping, which are anchored in the roads. 


MOSQUE, or Mosx, among the A7hometans, is a temple 


ſet apart for the exerciſes of their religion. 
The word comes from the Turkiſh mc/pid, or meſchir, 
which properly ſigniſies a temple buiit ot wood, tuch as 
the Turks firſt uſed. Hence the Spaniards derive their 
meſcheta, and the Italians meſcheta, and the French and 
Ezglith mo/que, and mec. Borel derives the word from 
the Greck Ar, calf, becaute oi the frequent mention 
of a cow in the Alcoran : but others, wu the greateit 
appearance of reaſon, deiive it from the Arabic ma/y iu 
a place of worthip. 
There are royal moſques founded by the emperors, as the 
Solimania, and Velidea, at Condantinople; aud pr.vate 
mo/ques ſounded by muities, viziers, ballas, &. 
Me ſaues are built like large halls, with ittes, Zalleties, and 
domes ; and are adorned on the infide with comparti— 
ments, and pieces of Lrabe/qre work. On ove tide 13 
always found a pool wich ſeveral cocks and on the top 
is placed a creſcent, 
The women are not allowed to enter the m9/quvs, but Nov 
in the porches without. 
Mo{t ot the meſgues have a kind of hoſpital belonging to 
them, in which cravellers of any religion acc enteftaned 
during three days. 
The 'Purks have converted molt of the Chriſtian churches 
17,10 229/ques. 
—"> 

to the cryptogamia Cats, coutaiuing in the Linnæan Toon 
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cum, ſplachnum, polytricum, mnium, hypnum, fontinalis, 
and buxbaumia. Theſe are found growing on the barks 
of trees as well as on the ground. See Tab. Moſſes. 
The molt eſteemed and odoriferous mei is that of the 
cedar. 

It is of ſome medicinal uſe ; being aſtringent, and proper 
to ſtop hæmorrhages and dyſenteries. 

The ancients took the moſs of trees to be the effect of a 
diſorder or diſcompoſure of the texture of the bark; or, 
at moſt, a kind of little filaments ariſing from the bark: 
but the moderns find, by ſeveral obſervations, that meſſes 
are all real, diſtinct plants, whoſe ſeed, being extremely 
ſmall, is incloſed in little capſulæ; which burſting o. 
themſelves, the ſeed is carried off by the winds; till, 
falling into the inequalities of the bark of trees, it is there 
ſtopped, takes root, and feeds at the expence of the tree, 
as mouldineſs does on bread, &c. 

What the botanical writers ſtrictly underſtand by the 
word moſs, is a claſs of plants appearing of an inferior 
rank, to the common vegetables; the leſs perfect genera 
of which have been ſuppoſed to be wholly deſtitute of 
flower or ſeed, or any thing analogous to either, and to 
conſiſt of ſimple, ſimilar, and uniform parts; the genera 
a little above theſe have ſome diverſity of parts, and carry 
ſomething that looks analogous to vegetation in the com- 
mon way, having a reſemblance of thoſe parts which ſerve 
other plants for their fructification. "Phe more perfect 
genera of the mes not only conſiſt of different parts, 
but have alſo their appropriated organs containing a pulp; 
matter, which finally becomes dry, and aſſumes the form 
of a fine and ſubtile powder, compoſed of granules, each 
of which is either a ſeed or a granule of farina, ſerving 
for the propagation of the ſpecies. 

The more imperfect moſſes are diſtinguiſhed from the 
others by their appearance to the naked eye ; they are 
either in form of a fine lanugo, or down, covering the 
ſurſace of different hodies z or elſe they appear as {lender 
filaments, or foliaceous bodies, floating about in the 
water; or as filaments of a tougher texture, hanging 
down from the branches of old trees ; or as little ſhrubs, 
or ſingle hocns, growing erect on the parched earth of 
mountains and heathy places; or finally, as broad and 
foliaceous bodies ſpreading themſelves over the dry barks 
of trees or rocks, without any pedicle or other ſup- 
port. 

The more perfect kinds of me//es are found in the ſhape 
of ſmall but regular plants, divided into ſeveral branches, 
and clothed with leaves; theſe are of various forms and 
itructures, ſome being broad and thin, others flender as 
hairs ; ſome pellucid, others opake ; ſome ſmooth, others 
hairy. From the al of theſe leaves in ſome kinds, and 
from the ſummit of the ſtalks in others, there ariſe heads 
or capſules of a various figure and ſtructure, but all uni- 
capſular; ſome of theſe are naked, and others covered 
with a calyptra or hood; ſome ſtand on long pedicles, 
and others are placed cloſe to the {talks. Theſe heads 
are uſually called capſule, which contain their ſeeds or 
farina, and their pedicles /ete, in the mnia, hypna, brya, 
and poſytricha, &C. 

'Thete capſules, in ſome are covered with a calyptra, 
or hood; in others they are naked. Of the firlt kind are 
the /plachnum, polytricum, mnium, bryum, hypuum, fontina- 
lis, and buxbaumzia ;z and of the latter ſort, the Hehe,, 
porel/a, ſphagnum, and phaſcum. | 

The ſubſtance with which the heads or capſules of al! 
the moſſes are filled, reſembles either ſeeds, or the ſmall 
globules of the ſatinæ of flowers, which all reſemble 
ſeeds of particular figures in miniature. The fructifica- 
tions of theſe minute plants ſeem to be either from theſe, 


as ſeeds falling to the earth; or according to the opinion 


of ſome, they leem to contain only facinz in the capſules, 
which impregnating certain bulbs or nodules in the ale 
of the leaves, cauſe them to grow and vegetate, as 1s ſeen 
in ſome of the larger plants, as in the bulbs produced in 
the ale of the leaves of the dentaria, and of the lilies, 
and ſome others. The former opinion, of the powder 
in the heads or capſuics being actually perfect 1 is 
the more probable, as the bulbs in the alæ of the leaves 
are found only in ſome of the hypna, and others of a few 
other generaz whereas the propagation is as quick and 
certain in thoſe which have none of them, as in thoſe 
which have: and the want of female parts of fructifica- 
tion, which makes ſo many deſiderata in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem of botany, is eaſily made up, and the whole ex- 
plained according to the uſual courſe of nature in other 
vegetables, by allowing the powder in the capſules to be 
real ſeeds, and the ſmall globules on the pointals ſur- 
rounding the aperture of the capſule, the farina. 

The opinion of the meſſes growing only from theſe no- 
dules in the ala of the leaves, or | bor the impregnated 
ends of the branches which had received the powder 
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eleven genera: viz. lycopodium, porella, ſphagnum, phaſe 
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from the capſules, was originally founded on the che 
ſerving that the trailing or branched hypnums ann : 
rew out into length, from the extremities of all * 
— ng and annually Joſt az much of the old {talk + 
the root, as they gained of the new at the ſummit; b 2 
appcats from farther obſervations, that they are real * 4 
which are contained in form of powder in the Bn ray 
ſince the bryums, and many others, are found oak. 
from ſmall points or ſpots, which are aſſemblages of 
their minute leaves, propagated on the ground, under 
the old ones juſt where the powder of the Capſules h 
fallen; and though it be allowed, that the bypoums er 
other trailing moſſes do grow from the ends of the branches 
yet they may alio be produced in form of new plants 
from regular and perfect ſeeds thed from the canines 
It is certain that the bryums ate by this means propagated 
and fpread into large tufts, and the other genera may al 
be ſo propagated, though they have beſide a property of 
increaling by growth of the ſtalk ; which ſeems no a 
than the property of many of the large plants to cice 
at the root, and thoot out in length greatly ſrom the 6-4 
tremities of their horizontal branches, lying on or under 
the ground, as thoſe ſpreatling parts may more properly 
be ſo called than roots, the ibres puſhed out from them 
perpendicularly into the earth being properly the roots; 
and it js well known that theſe plants, though they 
propagate themſelves thus by the rout, produce ſeeds alt 
like the others, by which they may be equally opagated: 
and this analogy is to be carried yet farther ; for as thoſe 
plants which crecp by the roots produce fewer ſceds than 
thoſe which are propagated only by feeds z ſo the hyp- 
nums, which are the genus of es in which this growth 
by the ſtalkis principally oblerved,ace very thinly beſet with 
capſuies of feed, and many of them produce but very fey 
in a ſeaſon; whereas the brya, and other s, which hare 
not this advantage of growing ſrom the ends of the talks, 
are found every year profuſely covered with capſulcsfrem 
every tuft; nay, there is ſcarce any branch which does 
not produce its capſule. Now if ſtheſe capſules contained 
only a farina capable of impregnating the nodules, or the 
ends of the branches, it is obvious there would be as 
much of it required for the hypaa as for any other kinds 
of mo/jes ; but if they are real and perſect ſeeds, it is no 
wonder that nature has given them profuſely to ſuch 
kinds as are to be propagated only by ſeeds, and more 
ſparingly to thoſe which are propagated alſo by the in- 
creaſe of the branches. 
To this it may finally be added, that the ferns and other 
epiphylloſpermous plants approach molt of ail others to 
the nature of the me//cs ; and though it has been ſuſpected 
by many, that the fine powder at the back of their leaves 
was not ſeeds, but only a farina; vet it is now well 
known that it is true and periect feed, ſince, under many 
ſpecies of them, there are corfti;.tly found new and ſelt- 
ſown plants ariſing in thei: firit rudiments of leaves and 
figure, which have plainly grown irom the duft or pow- 
der fallen from the old plants; an as this is now fond 
to be the caſe in regard to the {cr ns, probably it will ao 
appear the ſame in regarc to m/s, when they have been 
yet farther examined than at preſent. But whether tet? 
grains of powder have the lobes and radicics by which 
the ſeeds of laiger plants propagate themſelves, or whe- 
ther they grow into plants like the parent ones, in toe 
manner of the lichens, by mere expanſion, is a thing 
that requires farther obſervation to determine. 
Some of the moſſes, it is evident, approach to the nature 
of the plants, which have their male and female parts in 
the ſame flower, and others io thoſe which have them in 
different ones. ; 
The manner of ſeeding of moſſes in general may be in 
ſome degree gueſſed at by that of one genus of them, 
which has been traced through all its ſtages, and 4e 
which moſt of the others, though every genus has 1s 
diſtinct fructification in {ome reſpects, yet bear a very 
great general analogy. 
The Sad ilready olferved, is that called by Dr. Dile- 
nius, the HYPNUM. The ſpecies of this are ver} ub. 
merous and common ; but that particular one which was 
the ſubject of theſe obſervations, is the {hort-brauche 
filky-kind, common on old walls; and called by that zu. 
thor in his hiſtory, Lypuum oulgare, ſericums tec 
capſulis creclis cuſpidatis. | 1 
I'he head of this mo/5 appears to the naked eye ko 
ſmooth, browniſh-yellow, oblong body, of about a min - 
an inch long; this is covered at its upper che e 
membranaccous calyptra or hood, in ſhape . 
extinguiſher, or a tunnel invericd. When this A Fr 
is taken off, and the head viewed with a micm of 
ſurface of it is ſeep to be ridged with longitudinat _ 
The baſis of the head is of a deep 0r9Pge —_— 
more opake than the reſt; and the top 15 bod ? 
orange-coloured ring ſwelling out ſomething 
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of the contiguous parts of the head. Good 
ew that in this head there are not wanting the 
_— gential to the fructification of what are uſually 
ph more perfect plants. 'This ring is truly a mo- 
lious undulated calyx, within which ariſe ſixteen 
op g mbtiated ſtamina; theſe are of a pale greeniſh 
and are loaded with a whitiſh oval farina. The 
- all bend toward each other from their baſes, and 
ur. meet in à point at the tops. This is their ap- 
mw © when the head is nearly ripe ; and immediately 
_— h formed by theſe ſtamina, is a cylindric 
- «i/tillum, through which the ſarina makes its 
botlow i, dilperſed s 
bY a large capſule, filling every part of the mem- 
_ which ſhews itſelf on the outhde of the head, and 
eren, places is contiguous to it; this capſule is filled 
3 erfect and very beautiful ſecds; they are round, 
ener when unripe, but aſterwards opake, and of 
aq beautiful green, which colour they retain even 
when dried. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 478. ſect. 12. 
When this head is firſt produced from the plant, the 
Gmina are very flender, and ſtand erect; the head is 
ſearce any thicker than the ſtalk, and the calyptra covers 
it all over, to ſhield the tender ſubſtance of the farina 
from external injuries. As the farina afterwards ſwells 
in the ſtamina, the ſeeds in the head increaſe alſo in 
bulk, and by their increaſe the head is more extended in 
thickneſs z and the ſtamina are by this means ſeparated 
farther and farther from each other at their baſes, but 
dend inwards toward their points, ſo as to form a kind of 
arched covering over the ſtigma of the piſtillum, which is 
ſingle; and from hence the farina falls as it ripens into 
the head, and impregnates the ſeeds.” Id. ibid. 
All the moſſes, liverworts, and the other plants of the ſame 
character, poſſeſs the ſame general virtues of drying and 
allringency- 
The mo/ſcs of Virginia, Penſylvania, and other parts of 
North America, are in part the ſame with our's, and in 
art different; about two-thirds of the number of mee 
of theſe countries hitherto obſerved being common to 
our own country alſo, the reſt peculiar to that part of 
the world. Thoſe of South America are almoſt all 
whoily different from our's. The moſes of Greenland 
and Lapland are moſtly of the ſame kind with thoſe of 
our Welch mountains. And in the mountainous parts 
of the world between the tropics, there are many ex- 
tremely beautiful fern-like moſſes, unknown in all other 
laces. 
I cannot but be acknowledged, that the diſtinctions of 
theſe little vegetables are ſo minute, and their appearance 
ſo various in their difference ſtates, that very probadly 
ſucceeding obſervations will much retrench the number 
deſcribed by Dillenius; but as the ſame obſervers will 
probably add as many new and truly diſtinct ſpecies, as 
they find occation to ſtrike off from the old liſt, there is 
no doubt but that the number will be ſound at leaſt as 
great as it ſtands at preſent with that author. 
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Moss on trees, in Gardening. The growth of large quanti- 


ties of 772/s 4 any kind of tree is a diſtemper of very bad 
conſequence to its increaſe, and much damages the fruit 
of the trees of our orchards. 
The preſent remedy is the ſcraping it off from the body 
and large branches, by means of a kind of wooden knife, 
that will not hurt the bat k, or with a piece of rough hair- 
cloth, which does very well aſter a ſoaking rain. But 
te moſt elfectual cure is the taking away the cauſe. 
dis is to be done by draining off all the ſuperfluous 
molſtute, from about the roots of the trees, and may 
greatly be guarded againſt in the firſt planting of the 
tices, by not ſetting them too deep. 
If trees ſtand too thick in a cold ground, they will al- 
* be covered with 0/3 3 and the beſt way to remedy 
tac lault is to thin them. When the young branches of 
recs are covered with a long and ſhaggy mo/s, it will ut- 
terly ruin them; and there is no way to prevent it, but 
to cut olf the branches near the trunk, and even to take 
aaf the head of the tree, if neceflary ; for it will ſprout 
am; and if the cauſe be in the mean time removed b 
2 the plantation, or draining the land, and ſtirring 
| 7 Found well, the young ſhoots will continue clear after 
lite trees are covered with m/z, in conſequence of the 
e being too dry, as this will happen from either 
ay. wn * 1011, then the proper remedy is the laying 
— m the bottom of a pond or river, pretty thick 
7 = wot, opeuing the ground to ſome diſtance and 
be pie et it ms this will not only cool it, and prevent 
a Ge to any great quantity of , but it will 
ble yy - e Other great miſchief which fruit. trees are 
— 1 ary grounds, which is the falling off of the 
jak early, 

"© es which cover the trunks of trees, as they al- 
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points to the north, if only produced on that, ſerve #5 
preſerve the trunk of the tree from the ſeverity of the 
north-winds, and direct the traveller in his way, by al- 
ways plainly pointing out that part of the compaſs. 

% make an article of commerce; there being ſe— 
veral kinds uſed in medicine, in perfuming, &c. amony 
others, the ſea-me/s, called coralline; and the moſs of 
cedar and fir, which enter the compoſition of Cyprus 
powder. 

The moſs of common trees, as oak, aſh, poplar, &c. is 
uſed for caulking of veſſels; it is alſo ufed by bird- 
merchants, to prepare cages for certain kinds of bird3 to 
hatch in. 

The ſoft marſh and bog mo/7es ſerve the poor in many 
places for ſtuffing their beds; and in the buſincts of 
tranſporting plants from other countries, nothing is of ſo 
great ule as the ſtalks and leaves of theſe little vegetables: 
the ſucculent plants coming over in great beauty and vi- 
gour when rolled up in dry /s; and the trees and 
ſhrubs, by having their roots covered with ſuch as is 
ſomewhat moiſt. 

The great quality of the mes, which makes them fo 
ſerviceable in this caſe, is, that they do not heat and fer- 
ment on being moiſtened, as hay and {traw would. 
Several ſpecies of the meſſis and alga have been applied 
to medicinal uſe. Thus ſeveral of the mes are great 
and valuable medicines, - uſed as deſiccatives and aſtrin- 
gents; that the common cup--2/s is one of the greateſt 
remedies in the convulſive coughs of chiidren, called 
the chin-cough, is known to every one; and Dr. Mead 
has ennobled the grey ground-lichen, by publiſhing 
its virtues in one of the moſt terrible of all diſeaſcs, 
the bite of a mad dog. The common green liverworts 
are known medicines in diſorders of the breait, as are 
alſo all the ſpecies of polytricha. The ſeeds of our ly- 
copodium are given with ſucceſs in nephritic cafes z and 
the Indians give one of their ſpecies in many diſtempers, 
and, as they ſay, with great benefit. The common white 
ground coralloides ſerves the rein-deer of Lapland for 
food, when all other herbage is loſt; and the confervie 
ſerve for food to many of the fiſh both of the fea and ri- 
vers, and to ſeveral water-ſowl. And theſe, as well as 
the land mo/cs, afford ſhelter and habitztion to many in- 
ſects, and their young. Many of the ſpecies of coralioides 
and lichenoides are found of great uſe in that profitable 
branch of commerce the art of dying; and doubtle!s 
many others have alſo the ſame qualities, though not yet 
diſcorered; and we may be guiuved in ſearches of this kind 
by obſerving that many of them tinge the papers between 


- 


whichthey are dried, with very beautiful and laſting colours. 


Moss, heath, coralloides, in Botany, the name, according to 


Dillenius, of a genus of the meſjes; the charaQters of 
which are theſe ; they are compoſed of ſtalks often 
branched in the manner of corals, and compoſed of parts 
of a different figure and appearance, not ſimple and uni- 
form as the byſſi and confervz. On the ſummits of the 
branches there grow a ſort of fleſhy tubercles, which 
Micheli calls the receptacles of flowers; and the little 
atoms which are ſeen adhering to the different parts of 
the talks, he calls the ſeeds. Dillenius is rather for 
thinking them the farina; and the tubercles, either the 
capſules of ſeeds, or the young plants, ready to fall off 
from the parent item, and ſhoot for themic!vres like the 
bulbs of the dentaria, biſtort, and the like. However 
this be, theſe are parts too minute to found generical di- 
ſtinctions on, which may be better deduced from a grofier 
confideration of the ſtalk, and the figure of the tubercles. 
Theſe have no rim or margin, and are uſually larger in 
the leſs branched kinds, and ſmaller in the more ramoſe. 
This being a very numerous genus of mo//es, it is divided 
into ſeveral orders: 1. The funygiform. 2. The cup-like. 
3. The ramoſe or corniculate ones. Dillen. Hitt. Muſe. 
p. 76. Sce COKALLOIDES., 


Moss, Vit, in Natural Hiſicry, a name given by count 


Marſigli to a ſpecies of ſea-mo/s, or CORAL LINE, of a. 
very remarkable fineneſs and ſoftneſs, much more re— 
ſembling ſilk than any other of the marine productions. 
It is wholly compoſed of a ſort of tuit of line hairs or 
filaments, and is of a bluith green colour, and almoſt 
tranſparent. It grows on rocks, ſtones, theils, or any 
thing elſe that lies in its way, and is found uſually at 
ſmall depths it is not ſo tough and flexible as many other 
of the ſea- plants, but is eaſily rubbed to powder between 
the fingers. When examined by the microſcope, the 
ſingle filaments do not appear of the ſame cquable fur- 
face and uniform texture ; but they are ſeen to be jointed 
and made up as it were of a great number ot pieces 
faſtened end by end to one another, in the manner of 
the beads of a lady's necklace. It is of a fine biwith 
green, and perfectly tranſparent before the microſcope, 
and reſembles a ſtring of gems, ſuch as the aqua marina, 
or ſome other like itone. 


Mosszs, ſ. e. Theſe marine ſubſtances are very beautiful 
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moving body, not as it regards the adjacent bodies, but 
as it regards immoveable and infinite ſpace. Others, 
again, conſider the moving body, not as it regards infi- 
nite ſpace, but as it regards other bodies vaſtly remote. 
And others, laſtly, conſider the moving body, not as it 
regards remote bodies, but that ſurface only to which it 
is contiguous. ; 
But theſe various meanings being once ſettled, the diſpute 
clears up. For as every thing that moves may be conſi- 
dered in theſe three ſeveral manners; there hence arife 
three ſeveral kinds of motions : whereof that which re- 
gards tne parts of infinite immoveable ſpace, without con- 
ſideration of the circumambient bodies, may be called 
abſolutely and truly proper motion. | 

That, which regards circumambient bodies vaſtly re- 
mote, which may themſelves poſſibly be moved, we call 
relatively common motion. : 
The laſt, which regards the ſurfaces of the next contigu- 
ous bodies, inaſmuch as it may want all both abſolute and 
common motion, we call relatively proper mation. 

Mor tox, abſolutely and truly proper, then, is the applica- 

tion of a body to different parts of infinite and immove- 
able ſpace. 
This alone is proper and abſolute motion, being always ge- 
nerated and changed by forces impreſſed on the moving 
body i:felf, and by thoſe only; and being that to which 
the real forces of all bodies to put others in motion by 
impulſe, are owing, and to which thoſe motrons are pro- 
portioned. But this motion we cannot inveſtigate or de- 
termine accurately ; nor can we diſtinguiſh, when two 
b-dies are impelled on each other, in which of the two 
(v. gr. that which appears to move the more ſwiftly, or 
the other, which appears to move more ſlowly, and per- 
haps even to be at reſt) the real mot/on, and, conſequently, 
the rcal force whence the impulſe aroſe, is placed; not 
being able to determine whether the centre of gravity of 
the whole ſyſtem (which is but a point in infinite ſpace) 
is itſeif at reſt, or in motion. 

Morton, relatively common, is a change of the ſituation of 
a body with reſpec to the other remote circumambient 
bodies: and this is the metien we ſpeak of, when we ſay, 
that men, cities, and the earth itſelf move round the ſun. 
his is alſo the motion we mean, when we eſtimate the 
quantity of tion, and the FORCE any body has to impel 
another. For inftance z if a wooden ſphere, filled with 
lead, to make it the heavier, be dropped from the hand; 
we uſe to eſtimate the quantity of motion, and the force 
which the ſphere has to impel another, by the celerity of 
the ſphere, and the weight of the included lead; and 
thut truly with regard to the force itſelf, and the effect 
thereof, as it falls under our ſenſes. But whether the 
real power or mo/in be in the ſphere which appears to 
(irike, or in the carth which appears to be ſtruck ; that, 
as has been obſerved above, we cannot determine. 

Morton, relatively proper, is the ſucceſſive application of 
body to the different parts of the contiguous bodies. 
And this is the motion uſually underſtood in phyſical di- 
ſputes about the natures of particular things; as when 
we ſav, that heat, ſound, fluidity, &c. conſiſt in motion. 
This muſt be added, however, that by ſucceſſive applica- 
tion of a body, its whole ſurface, taken together, muſt be 
conceived ſucceſſively applied to different parts of the 
contiguous bodies. 

From theſe ſeveral definitions of motion ariſe as many de- 
linitions of place: for when we ſpeak of motion (or reſt) 
truly and abſolutely proper ; then place is that part of in- 
tinite and immovealle ſpace which the body fills. When 
of mslln relatively common z then place is a part of any 
ſnacc or moveable dimenſion. When of motion relatively 
proper (which is really very improper); place 1s then the 
ſurface of the next adjacent bodies, or ſenſible ſpaces. 
The definition of reit is pretty well agreed on; but whe- 
ther reſt be a mere privation of metien, or any thing po- 
titive, is warmly diſputed. Malebranche, and others, 
maintain the former ſide of the queſtion ;3 Cartes, and 
others, the latter. Theſe laſt contend, that a body at reſt 
has no power to perſevere in that reſt, nor to reſiſt any 
bodies that would deſtroy it; and that mation may as well 
be called a ceſlation of reſt, as reſt of motion. 

hie main argument urged by the former is this: ſuppoſe 
a globe at reſt, and ſuppoſe God ceaſe to will its reſt ; 
what vil be the conſequence ? It will reſt ftiil. Let it 
be in metlen, and let God ceaſe to will its motion; what 
will be the conſequence ? it will ceaſe to move; that is, 


it will be at reſt : becauſe the power whereby a body in | 


motion perſeveres in that ſtate, is the poſitive will of God; 
that whereby the quieſcent body perſeveres, is only his 
Yivative will. 

But this is a petitio principiz : for the force or conatus 
whereby bodies, whether moving or quieſcent, perſevere 
in thoſe ſtates, is the mere inactivity of matter; and 
therefore, were it poſlible for God not to will any thing, 
a body already in motion would move tor ever; as a body 
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at reſt would reſt for erer. To this inactivit f 
it is owing, that all bodies reſiſt according tg Ar Mater 
tities of matter; and that any body ſtrikins oxy Nun. 
any given velocity, will move it in the ſame "brim 
which its denſity, or quantity of matter, has © Pain 
ſity, or quantity of matter, of the other. o the dey. 
Afetion has ever been eſteemed a ſpecies of quanti 
its quantum, or greatneſs, which we otherwiſe 2 190d 
momentum, is eſtimated partly from the lenoth of * 60 
which the moving body deſcribes (as if a — ine line 
a line of a hundred feet, the quantity of is pals over 
Frome than if it paſſed over only ten feet) rp 
rom the quantity of the matter moved toget 
e e e 
F gut; the air, and oh... 
ſubtile matters wherewith the pores are filled e, 
ing into the account: as if a body of two cudic feet ra 
over a line of a hundred feet, the quantity of its 8 0 ? 
is greater than that of a body of one cubic foot def wry 
the ſame line: for whatever Metion one whole "age. 
is had in one half of the other; and the 5 
whole is the ſum of the motion of all its parts, See Fo = 
Hence it ſollows, that for two unequal bodies to . 
equal Motiens or momentums, the lines which ther . 
over muſt be in a reciprocal proportion of their mai = 
weights; i.e. if any body have three times the as BY 
of matter that another has, the line that it runs over 
be one-third of the line run over by the other. If tus 
bodies, then, faſtened to the two extremities of » Ay 
or lever, have their maſſes in reciprocal ratio of their 6 
ſtances from the ſixed point, when theſe are moved: 
they mult deſcribe lines in a reciprocal ratio of th 5 
mates. T 
For inſtance, if the body A, Tab. V. Mechanic. f. 
73.) have three times the maſs or weight of B, and cach 
be faſtened to the extremes of the lever AB, whoſ- ful 
crum or fixed point is C, in ſuch manner as that the d. 
ſtance BC is thrice the diſtance CA, the lever cannot in. 
cline either way, but the ſpace which the leſs be move: 
BE, will be thrice the ſpace AD, which the greater 
moves: fo that their motions will be equal. Nor is ther: 
any reaſon why the body A, tending downwards, v. gr. 
with four degrees of motion, ſhould raiſe the body B, ra- 
ther than B, tending downwards likewiſe, with the fame 
four degrees of motion, ſhould raiſe the body A: they 
will therefore be in æquilibrio. On which foundation 
depends the whole doctrine of MECHANICS. 
Hence that great problem of Archimedes, with anygiren 
power, how ſmall ſoever, to raiſe any weight given, how 
great ſoever. For by increaſing the diſtance CB in- 
finitely, the power of the body B will be increaſed in- 
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It is allowed on all hands, that motion is no eſſential attr- 
bute of matter: and hence ariſes a diſpute about its . 
duflion, and to what cauſe its continuation is owing. 

MoT1ov, for the general laws of, fee Laws of NATURE, 

MoT1on, quantity of, whether always the ſame ? The Cat- 
TESIANS maintain, that the Creator at the beginning im- 
preſſed a certain quantity of motion on bodies; and that 
under ſuch laws, as that no part of it ſhould be loſt, vut 
the ſame portion of motion ſhould be conſtantly preter'- 
ed in matter: and hence they conclude, that if al 
moving body ſtrike on any other body, the former late, 
no more of its motion than it communicates to the latter, 
This principle Sir Iſaac Newton overturnsin the fol 
words: © From the various compoſitions of two #4 
«© it is manifeſt there is not always the fame quantity © 
« motion in the world; for if two balls, joined togewier 
&© by a ſlender wire, revolve with an uniform mt a00ut 
© their common centre of gravity, and at the tame e 
te that centre be carried uniformly in a right line drawn 
«© inthe plane of their circular motion, the fum of the ms 
© tons of the two balls as often as they are ina gt He, 
« drawn fromtheir common centreot gravity, wil be N 
« er than the ſum of their motions when they e n Tt 
« perpendicular to that other. Whence it eee 
&* motion may be both generated and loſt. But of Fe wor 
« of the tenacity of fluid bodies, and the ichen = 
« their parts, with the weakneſs of the clave Po 
« ſolid bodies, nature ſeems to incline much ret tn 
% deſtruction, than the production 0! mation 5 ane 
&« reality, motion becomes continually leſs and le. vl 
& bodies which are either ſo perfectly hard, 1 3 wen 
&© as to have no elaſtic power, will no: rebound NN 
te other : their impenetrability will ond itop ce 
0 h other, be C7 
(0 to mect m. ; 
6 top in od 
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if 
very place of concourſe, loſe 
at reſt for ever; unleſs they have 


give them a new motion. It they have ov nay 


4+ 


1. 07 


to enable them to rebound with 4, 07 5% 1 
force wherewith they meet, they WU 
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4 1 of their motion. And this is confirmed by experi- 
« ments: for if two equal pendulums be let fall from 
« equal heights, ſo as to ſtrike full on each other ; if 
« thoſe pendulums be of lead, or ſoft clay, they will 
« loſe all, or almoſt all, their motion; and if they be of 
« any elaſtic matter, they will only retain ſo much 
« mution as they receive from their elaſtic power. If 
it be aſked, how it happens, that motion being thus con- 
tinually loſt, ſhould be continually renewed again; the 
— author adds, that it is renewed from ſome active 
rinciples, © Such as the cauſe of gravity, whereby the 
le planets and comets preſerve their motions in their or- 
10 ny and all bodies acquire a great degree of motzon in 
« falling; and the cauſe of fermentation, whereby the 
« heart and blood of animals preſerve a perpetual warmth 
« and motion ; the inner parts of the earth are kept con- 
« tinually warmed ; many bodies burn and ſhine; and 
« the ſun himſelf burns and ſhines, and with his light 
« warms and chears all things :” (as alſo from the cauſe 
of elaſticity, by which bodies reſtore themſelves into their 
former figures) © for we find but little motzon in the 
« world, except what plainly flows, either from theſe 
« ative principles, or from the command of the willer.” 
The preſervation of the ſame quantity of motion in the 
univerſe, was a principle laid down univerſally by Deſ- 
cartes; but has been found falſe, and holds true only in 
the ſame direction, which is thus expreſſed by Sir Iſaac 
Newton: © Tj a ntity of motion, which is collected by 
« taking the ſum of the motions directed towards the fame 
tc parts, and the difference of thoſe that are directed to 
« contrary parts, ſuffers no change from the action of 
bodies among themſelves.” Newt. Princip. lib. i. 
See ante. ; 
Seme philoſophers, after Deſcartes, have ſuppoſed the 
preſervation of the ſame force or vis v/va. See the arti- 
cles Fokct and Vis viva. 
But this holds only in elaſtic bodies, when there is a 
ſhock ; and hence thoſe philoſophers have been led to 
maintain, that all bodies were elaſtic, at leaſt in their 
elements, and that an inflexible body was impoſſible, 
being repugnant to the law of continuity. See CoNTI1- 
NUITY. 

MoT10xN, as ts the continuation of, or the cauſe why a body 
once in motion comes to perſevere in it : this has been 
extremely controverted a mong phyſical writers; and yet 
it follows very evidently from one of the grand /aws of 
NATURE ; v:z. that all bodies perſevere in their preſent 
ſtate, whether of reſt or motion, unleſs diſturbed by ſome 
foreign powers. Motion therefore, once begun, would 
be continued in iH um, were it to meet with no inter- 
ruption from external cauſes; as the power of gravity, 
the refiſtance of the medium, &c. So that Ariſtotle's 
N every thing in motion affeQts reſt, is groundleſs. 

or has the COMMUNICATION of motion, or the manner 
how a moving body comes to affect another at reſt, or how 
much of its motion is communicated by the firit to the 
laſt, been leſs diſputed. See the laws thereof under the 
word PERCUSSION. | 

MoT:ox, we have obſerved, is the ſubject of mechanics; 
and mechanics is the baſis of all natural philofophy ; 
which hence becomes denominated mechanical. 

In effect, all the phenomena of nature, all the changes 
that happen in the ſyſtem of bodies, are owing to motion; 
and are directed according to the laws thereof. 
Hence, the modern philoſophers have applied themſelves 
with peculiar ardour to conſider the doctrine of moticn ; 
to inveſligate the properties, laws, &c. thereof; by ob- 
{-rvation, experiment, and the uſe of geometry. And 
to this we owe the great advantages of the modern phi- 
loſophy above that of the ancients ; who were extremely 
diſregardful of motion z notwithſtanding that they ſeemet 
ſo lenfible of its importance, that they defined nature by 
the firlt principle of metion, and reſt of the ſubſtance 
wherein it is, 
Among all the ancients there is nothing extant on Met, 
excepting ſome things in Archimedes's books, De æqui— 
ponderantibus, To Galileo a great part of the doctrine 
of Motion is owing : he firſt diſcovered the general laws 
of motion, and particularly of the deſcent of heavy bo- 
es, both at liberty and on inclined planes; the laws 
: the motion of projectiles ; the vibrations of pendu— 
alas, and f{tretched chords, with the theory of re- 
"ances, Kc. which were things the ancients had little 
tion of. 
e Torricelli, poliſhed and improved the diſco- 
A us matter z and added to them divers experi- 
Wes <crung the force of percuſſion, and the equi- 
nem of fluids. M. Huygens improved very conſider- 


on the doatrine of the pendulum ; and both he and 
; Laſtly, Newton, 
Varignon, Mariotte, &c. have brought the 
me of mation ſtill much n-2rer to perſection. 
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reli on the force of percuſſion. 
eibnitz, 


dtrine 


MoTiox, laws of uniform or equable. 
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The general laws of motion were firſt brought into ® 
ſyitem, and analyrically demonſtrated together, by Dr- 
Wallis, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and M. Huygens, all 
much about the ſame time ; the firſt in bodies not elaſtic, 
and the two laſt in claſtic bodies. Laſtly, the whole 
doctrine of motion, including all the diſcoveries both of 
the ancients and moderns on that head, was given by 


Dr. Wallis in his Mechanica, ſive de Motu, publiſh ed 
in 1670. 


MoTron may be conſidered either as equable, and uniform ; 


or as accelerated, and retarded. Equable motion, again, 
may be conſidered either as /imple, or as compound; and 
compound motion either as reftilinear, or as curvilinear. 
And all theſe, again, may be conſidered either with regard 
ro themſelves, or with regard to the manner of their pro- 
duction, and communication, by percuſſion, &c. 


Morios, enable, is that wherein the moving body pro- 


ceeds with the fame unintermitting velocity. 
The laws of equable motion are as Plow the reader be- 
ing only to obſerve, by the way, that maſs, or quantity 
of matter, is expreſſed by M; momentum, or the quan- 
tity of metion or impetus, by I; time, or the duration 
of motion, by T; welocity, or its ſwiftneſs, by V; and 
ſpace, or the line it deſcribes, by 8. 

hus, if the ſpace be=s, and the time t; the velocity 


will be expreſſed by ＋ And if the velocity, and the 


maſs Sm; the momentum will likewiſe be vum. 

. The velocities V 
and v of two bodies, moving cquably, are in a ratio 
compounded of the direct ratio of the ſpaces 8 and 3, and 
the reciprocal ratio of the times and t. 


For V 8 and v== ; 
4 


1 i 
Therefore, V: v:: ＋ ES, 
t 

And V: :: 8: T: conſequently VS TSS. 
This, and the following theorems, may be illuſtrated in 
numbers, thus: fappole a body A, whoſe maſs is as 7, 
that is 7 pounds, in the time of 3 ſeconds, paſſes over a 
ſpace of 12 feet; and another body B, . maſs is as 
5, in the time of 8 ſeconds, paſſes over a ſpace of 16 
feet : we ſhall then have M=7, T=3, S=12; m=;, 
t=8, s=16. And therefore V=4, bz. The cale 
then will ſtand thus : 

V9 2181: T. 

Antenne:. 
Hence, if V=v, then will 8 T; therefore 8: 5:: 
T: 7. That is, if two bodies move equably, and with 
the ſame velocities, their ſpaces are as the times. 
The corollaries may be illuſtrated by numbers, in like 
manner as the theorems. Thus ſuppoſe S=12, T=6b, 


28, tz. Then will V == 2, and v. = 2. 


Conſequently V being =+ 
rei 
inne 

If Tt, 8:5: : V: ©; i. e. the ſpaces will be as the ve- 
locities. | 
If Vr, and alſo t=T, then will S=s; and fo the 
bodies, moving equably, will deſcribe equal ſpaces in 
equal times. 
2. The ſpaces 8 and s, over which two bodies paſs, are 
in a ratio compounded of the ratio of the times T and 
2 and of the velocities V and v. 
For V: :: 8:11 

Therefore V. TS OS: 

And 8:3: : VT ur. 

In numbers, 12: 16: : 4& 3: 2&8 :: 12: 16. 
Hence, if S=s, VT=v:, ſo that V: 9: : : T. Tha! 
is, if two bodies, moving equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces; 
their velocities will be in a reciprocal ratio of their times. 
In numbers, if we ſuppoſe S=12, and 5=12. Becaulc 
S=VT and zol; if V=2 and v=3, T and :=4. 

So that we have V: : 7:1 

Bod $2 3:52.63: 0: 

Farther, if T, then will V=v; and therefore bodies 
which move equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times, 
and have their velocities equal. | | 
If V:v::;V:t; then Vizv'T; and multiplying the 
equal quantities VSF and v5 t, by Ie, and dividing 
the products by V and © T, we ſhall have sT T=Srr: 
and 8:5: : 1 T: 2, or the ſpaces as the ſquares of the 
times. 
3. The momenta, or quantities of motion, of two bodies 
moving equably, I and ?, are in a ratio compounded of the 
velocities V and v, and the maſſes or quantities of matter 
M and m. 
For IVM, and om; therefore I: 1:: VM: ov mz 
that is, the ratio Ito i is compounded of the ratio of V 


to V, and of M to . ; 
b P it 


If Ii, then will VM zom; and therefore V: :: 

M. That is, if che momenta of two bodies, moving 

equably, be equal; the velocities will be in a reciprocal 

ratio of their maſſes. | | 

And therefore if Mm, V =v; that is, if the momenta 

and maſſes of two moving bodies be equal; their velocities 

are alſo equal. 
4. The velocities V and v of two bodies, moving equa- 
bly, are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of 
their momenta I and i, and the reciprocal one of their 
maſſes M and m. 

Since I: :: VM: vm 
Ivum=:i VM 
Therefore V: v=Im ::iM. 
In numbers, 4:2: :28Xx5:10X7::4X1:2X1::4: 2. 
Hence, If V=#u, then I n=: M; and therefore I: M: 
n; that is, if two bodies move equably, and with the 
ſame velocity, their momenta will be in the ſame ratio 
with their maſſes. If Mm, I=:; and therefore if two 
bodies, that have the ſame maſſes, move equably, and 
with equal velocity, their momenta are equal. 
5. In an equable motion, the maſſes of the bodies M and 
m are ina ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their 
momenta, and the reciprocal ratio of their velocities V 
and v. 
For, ſince I: :: VM: om 
I »m=iV NM 


Therefore M: m=1l Y: IV. 
In numbers, 7: 5: : 2Bx2:10X4::7X1:$X1::7:5. 
If Mn, then will Ig V; and therefore: 1g V 
That is, if two bodies, moving equably, have their maſſes 
equal, their momenta will be as their velocities. 
In numbers, ſuppoſe I=12, i=8, M, m=4; then 


SE &9 
S GG 9 


0 12 
will V = — z, and d= — g 2. 


Therefore I : :: V: 0. 
. 7225 24/2523 
6. In an equable motion, the momenta I and 7 are in a ra- 
tio compounded of the direct ratios of the maſſes M and 
en, and the ſpaces $ and s, and the reciprocal ratio of the 
times T and :. 
For becauſe V: v:i::StisT 
And I: i:: VM: on 


Therefore Vi: vi::VMSt:vmsT 


„ And I:;;;MSitimsrT. 
Hence, if I=, then will MS tm s'T; and therefore 
\ M:w::;s5:1:53y58::;:;::M0;My, and I: t::MI 5} 
ms; that is, if two bodies, moving equably, have their 


MoT1oN, accelerated, is that which continually receives 


MoT1oN, retarded, is that whoſe velocity continually de- 


momenta equal, 1. Their maſſes are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the direct ratio of the times, and the reci- 
procal one of their ſpaces. 2. Their ſpaces are in a ra- 
tio compounded of the direct ratio of the times, and the | 
reciprocal one of their maſſes. 3. Their times are in a 
ratio compounded of their maſſes, and their ſpaces. 
Farther, if Mm; then wills T=Sz; and therefore 8: | 
equably, have 


Tt; that is, if two bodies, N 
1eir ſpaces are as 


their momenta and their maſſes equal, t 
their times. 

Again, if Pr, then will S=s. The two moving bodies 
therefore, whole maſſes and momenta are equal, deſcribe | 
equal ſpaces in equal times. 
If beſides Ii, Sg, then will mn TM; and there-| 
fore M: :: P:; that is, if two moving bodies, whoſe | 
momenta are equal, pals over equal ſpaces, their maſſes 
are proportionable to their times. | 
Farther, if Pt, then will Mm; and therefore bo- 
dice, #hoſe momenta are equal, and which, moving | 
cquably, deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times, have their | 
maſſes equal. | 
If beſides I, Tt; then will MS=ms; and there-; 
foreS:s::m:M; that is, the ſpaces paſled over in the, 
ſame time, by two moving bodies, whoſe momenta arc | 
equal, are in a reciprocal ratio of their maſſes. | 
7. In an equable metien, the ſpaces 5 and s arc in a ratio 
compounded of the direct ratios of the momenta I and , 
and times T and z; and the reciprocal one of the matle: 
M and m. | 


| 
ö 
' 


For becauſe I: /:: MSr:msT, 


Ims'T=iMSr. 

Wherefore 8:5: : ITM: it M. 

In numbers, 12: 16: : 3 28 & 5: 8 0 
q.::3XaX+:8x2x1:: 16. 
Hence, if Sg, IT =It M; and therefore I: I:: M: 
Tm, M: m:: I T: it, T: :: iM: I. If two bodies 
therefore move equably over equal ſpaces, 1. Their mo- 
menta will be in a ratio compounded of the dire ratio 
of the maſles, and the reciprocal one of the times. 2. 
Their maſſes will be in a ratio compounded of the mo- 
menta, and the times. 3. The times will be in a ratio 


; MoT10N, laws %, uniformly accelerated and retarded. It 
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compounded of the direct ratio of 
ciprocal one of the momenta, 15 maſſes, and the te. 
If beſide S=s, M=m; then will IT=:i:; 
fore I: i 221: T. That is, bodies whoſe maſſe. 
have their momenta reciprocally proportional. 1 
times in which they move over equal ſpaces, e 
x If beſide S=s, Tt; then will; MI: and | 
m; and therefore two bodies moving equably 21 4 4 K. 
equal ſpaces in equal times, have their moe through 
tionable to their maſſes. ata Proper. 
8. Two bodies, moving equably, have the; 
and m, in a ratio compounded of the direct ratios 
momenta I and , and the times T and ; aud rg the 
* _ of the ſpace 5 and 8. : r 
or becauſe I: :: MSF: msT = Mf & 
Wherefore M:m::ITs:i:8, Ting, 
In numbers, 7: 5: : 3X28X16:8X10% 12: NM 
7X2: 


maſſes N 


1X10X3::7: 5. 
Hence, it Mm, then will IT 5=i: $8 
I: i iM Mi riert 18:1 U 
is, in two moving bodies, whoſe maſſes are « ual ; 1 
The momenta are in a ratio compounded of tte di n 
ratio of the ſpaces, and the reciprocal one of th TO 
2. The ſpaces are in a ratio compounded of the AS xg 
and the times. 3. Ihe times are in a ratio compounded f 
the direct ratio of the ſpaces, and the reciprocal one x "8 
momenta. If beſide Mi, Tr, then will ;$=] : 
and therefore I: 7: : 5: 5. That is, the momenta of ts. 
bodies, whoſe maſſes are equal, are proportional to 1 
ſpaces paſſed over in equal times. g 
9. In equable metions, the times T and f are in a fat,, 
compounded of the direct ratios of the maſſes M ang , 
and the ſpaces 8 and , and the reciprocal one of the 
momenta I and z. / 
For becauſe I:;7::MSr:msT,I msT=iMS:;. 
Wherefore P: :: IMS: Ins. 
Hence, if T:, i MS SIN; and therefore 1: 2: M8 
ms, M: m: : IS: 18; and 8:5: : IA: iM. That i, 
if two bodies, moving equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces * 
equal times; 1. Their momenta will be in a ratio com- 
pounded of the maſſes, and the ſpaces. 2. Their maſſe, 
will be in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the 
momenta, and the reciprocal one of the ſpaces. 4, The 
{paces will be in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of 
the momenta, and the reciprocal one of the maſſes, 


3 and therefore 


1% 
*, 


freſh acceſſions of velocity. It is ſaid to be unf 
accelerated, when 1n equal times its acceſſions of velocity 
are equal. 


creaſes. It is faid to be wni/ormly retarded, when its de- 
creaſe is continually proportional to the time. 


is an axiom, that a body once at reſt will never move, un- 
lefs ſome other body put it in motian; and when once in 
motion, it will continue for ever to move with the ſame 
velocity, and in the ſame direction, unleſs it be force! 
from its ſtate by ſome other cauſe. This is evident from 
that fundamental axiom in philoſophy, that nothing 
happens without a ſuſhcient cauſe. 

It follows, that a body, moved by one only impulſe, mu! 
proceed in a right line. If then it be carricd in a curve, 
it muſt be acted on by a double power; one, whereby! 
would proceed in a right line; another, wheredy :t 1» 
continually drawn out of it. 

If the action and re-aQtion of two (unelaſiic) bodies be 
equal, there will no motion enſue ; but the bodies, alter 
colliſion, will remain at reſt, by cach other. h 
If a moving body be impelled in the direction of it5 9197.9 
it will be accelerated] if by a reſiſting ſorce, it will be te- 
tarded, Heavy bodics deſcend with an accelerated motion: 
10. If a body more with an uniform accelerated velocity, 
the ſpaces will be in a duplicate ratio of the times. 
For, let the velocity acquired in the time - be t 
will the velocity acquired in the time 2 1=2 U, in the dine 
31=3 v, &c. and the ſpaces correſponding to thoſe timc3 
t,2t, 3t, &c. will be as v1, 4,9, &c. The ſpaces 
thereſore are as 1. 4 9, &c. and the times 45 J. 2: 3, 
&c. that is, the ſpaces are in a duplicate ratio of the 
times. Hence, in a motion uniformly accelerated, the 
times are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces: 
11. The ſpaces paſſed over by a body uniformly acce't? 
rated, increaſe, in equal times, according to the unequ? 
numbers 1. 3. 5.7, &. 

For, if the times, wherein a moving body, He 
celerated, proceeds, be as 1. 2. 3. 4. 5» &c. the F 4 
paſſed over in one moment, will be as 1, in 2 omen 
as 4, in 3 as 9, in 4 as 16, in 5 as 25, Kc. (Law - 
If therefore you ſubtract the ſpace paſſed over it - 
moment, viz. 1. from that paſſed over in t e 
4. there will remain the ſpace correſponding to the af : 
moment, Viz. 3. In the fame manner may be foun 


»4 
then 


equably ac 


ware 
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ſed over in the third moment, 9g=4=8. The 
2 = to the fourth moment, 16 „ and 
5 the reſt. The ſpace of the firſt moment therefore 
* i. that of the ſecond as 3, that of the third as 5, of 
* urth as 7, of the fifth as 9, &c. Therefore the ſpaces 
Ned over by a body, moving with an uniformly accele- 
rated motion in equal times, increaſe according to the un- 
equal numbers, 1, 3 5, 7» 9» &c. 
The ſpaces paſſed over by a 9 equably accele- 
Sy are in a duplicate ratio o the velocities, 
For ſuppoſing the velocities to be V and v, the times T 
ary and the ſpaces 8 and 5s; men :e: : T:. 
Wherefore, ſince 8 ::: 15 (Lato 10.) S V. 


Wherefore, in a motion uniformly accelerated, the veloci- 
ties are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 
13 Heavy bodies deſcend with an uniform! accelerated 
nition, in a medium void of reſiſtance, if the ſpaces be 
not very great. For, ſince _ bodies deſcend with an 
accelerated velocity, the power of gravity muſt continually 
impel them. But the power of gravity is found the ſame 
at all diſtances from the earth where the experiment can 
be made. Therefore heavy bodies mutt be driven down- 
wards in the ſame manner in equal times. If then, in 
the firſt moment of time, they be impelled with the velo- 
city v, they will be impelled with the ſame velocity v; in 
the ſecond moment, and with the ſame in the third, 
faurth, &c. moments. Now the medium being ſuppoſed 
void of all reſiſtance (by Hypoth.) they will ſtill retain the 
velocity they acquire; and by reaſon of their equal freſh 
acquiſitions every minute, they will deſcend with a motion 
uniformly accelerated. ; 
Hence, the ſpaces of deſcent are in a duplicate ratio of 
their times, and alſo of their velocities, and increaſe ac- 
cording to the uneven numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. 
The times, and likewiſe the velocitics, are in a ſubdupli- 
cate ratio of the ſpaces. See the laws of accelerated mo- 
tion, otherwiſc illuſtrated and evinced under ACCELERA- 
Tiox, and /aws of the DESCENT V bodies. 
14. If a heavy body fall through a medium void of rc- 
ſiſtance, and from a _— not very great; the ſpace it 
paſſes over 1s the ſubduple of that which it would paſs 
over by an uniform motion in the ſame time, with the ve- 
locity it has * N at the end of its ſall. 
For, let the right line AB Tab. V. Mechanics, fig. 74.) 
repreſent the whole time of a heavy body's deſcent; and 
let this be divided into any number of equal parts; to the 
abſciſſes AP, AQ, AS, AB, draw the right lines PM, 
I, SH, BC, which may be as the velocities acquired, 
in thoſe times, in the deſcent. Since then AP: AQ :: 
PM: QI, AP: AS: : PM:SH, &c. (Eucl. VI. 2). If the 
the altitude of the triangle ABC be conceived to be di- 
vided into equal parts infinitely ſmall ; the ten being 
uniform in a moment of time infinitely ſmall ; the little 
area Pp Mm=PpxPÞP M may be confidered as the ſpace 
paſſed over in the little moment of time Pp. Therefore 
the ſpace paſſed over in the time AB, will be as the ſum 
of all the little areas, 1. c. as the triangle ABC. But the 
ſpace that would be deſcribed in the ſame time AB with 
the uniform velocity BC, being as the rectangle ABCD, 
it will be to the other ſpace as 2 to 1. (Eucl. I. 41). 
Hence the ſpace paſſed over in half the time AB, with 
the velocity BC, is equal to the ſpace which the heavy 
T4 paſſes over from a ſtate of reſt in the whole time 
Hence, alſo, the time wherein a heavy body falls from 
any given altitude being given; it is eaſy to determine 
the {paces it paſſes over in each part of that time. For 
the method of doing this, fee laws of the DESCENT of 
bodies, 
15. If a body proceed with a m9:7-1 uniſormly retarded, 
it will paſs over half the ſpace which it would deſcribe 
in the ſame time by an equable i. 
For, ſuppoſe the given time divided into any number of 
equal Darts; aad draw the right lines BC, SH, QI, PM, 
ticreto, which are to be as the velocitics correſponding 
_ the parts of time, BS, BQ, BP, BA; fo as letting 
— the perpendiculars HE, IF, MG, the right lines CE, 
Hy oy CB, may be as the velocities loſt in the times, 
on? I, GM, AB; that is, BS, BQ , BF, BA. Since 
C:: EKH: FI, CG:CB:: GMT BA, ABC will be 
* triangle (Eucl. III. 1-). If Bb, therefore be a mo- 
Sr wy. time infinitely ſmall, its matian will be uniform ; 
wy 3 the ſpace deſeribed by the moving body will 
* = 2 B, C. The ſpace, therefore, de- 
b 3 ie time AB is as the triangle ABC; viz. as 
tribe all the little areas Bb cC, Now the ſpace de- 
* ch. the body moving uniformly with the velocity 
We ame AB, is as the rectangle ABCD: therefore 
wy N is half of this (Lucl, 1. 41.) 
in equal 2 deſcribed by a motion unitormly retarded, 
es, decreaſe according to the unequal num- 
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For, ſuppoſe the moving body in the firſt inſtant of time 
to paſs over ſeven feet ; I ſay, that in the ſecond, if it be 
equally retarded, it will paſs over 5; in the third, 3; 
and ia the fourth, 1. For, let the equal parts of the axis 
of the triangle BS, SQ, Op, PA, be as the times; the 
ſemi-ordinates BC, SH, Q PM, as the velocities at the 
N of any time; the trapezia BSHC, SQIH, 
QPMI, and the triangle PAM, as the ſpaces deſcribed 
in thoſe times. Let then BC=4, and BS=$S e: 
PA=1. Then will SH=3, QI=2, PM=1, (Daw Tz.) 
BSHC=(4+3) 1: 221. SQIH=(3+2) 1: 22. 
QPVMI=(2+1) 1: 2= PAM I. Conſequently the 
ſpaces deſcribed in equal times are as Z, £, 2, +, that is as 
75 $» 33 1. 
For the cauſe, &c. of the acceleration of MoT1on, ſce GRA“ͥ 
vir, and ACCELERATION. 
For the cauſe, &c. of retardation, fee Res15TANce, and 
RETARDATION. 
The laws wherein MoT10N is communicated by the collifion 
and percuſſion of bodies, are very different, as the bodies 
are either ci, or unelaftic, and as the direction of tlie 
ſtroke is either oblique or direct. See PERcussiox. 
Moriox, Vmple, is that produced by ſome one power. 
Mor io, compound, is that produced by ſeveral conſpiring 
powers. Sce Courou p, and Compos1ITION of motiov. 
Powers are ſaid to conſpire, when the direction of the 
one is not oppoſite to that of the other; as when the ra 
dius of a circle is imagined to whirl round on its centre, 
and a point in the ſame radius is at the ſame time ſup- 
poſed impelled ftrait along it. 
All curvilincar motion is compound; as all itmple motion 
is rectilinear. 
17. If a moving body, Tab. Mechanics, fig. 26) be ates 
on by a double power; the one according to the direction 
AB, the other according to AC; with the motien com- 
pounded thereof, it will deſcrihe the diagonal of a paral- 
lelogram AD; whoſe ſides AB and AC it would have 
deſcribed in the ſame time with each of the reſpective 
powers apart. 
For, if the body A were only ated on by the force im- 
pre ſſed along AB; in the firſt inſtant of time it would be 
in ſome point of the right line AB, as in H, and fo in 
the line HL parallel to AC; if it were only acted on by 
the power impreſſed in the direction AC, it would in 
the ſame inſtant of time be in ſome point of the line AC, 
as in I, and fo in the line I L parallel to AB. But ſince 
the directions of the powers are not oppolite to cach 
other, neither of them can impede the bp and there- 
fore the body in the ſame inſtant of time will arrive both 
at the lines HL and IL; and will conſequently be in 
the point L, where the two meet. In the ſame manner 
it appears, that if KM and MG be drawn parallel to AB 
and AC, the body in the ſecond inſtant of time will be 
in M, and at length in D. Q. E. D. 
This important law of eie may be farther illuſtrated 
by ſuppoſing the ſpace EFGH, Tab. V. Mechanics, ji». 
75. to be carried uniformly forward in the direction AB, 
and with a velocity repreſented by AB. Let a matron in 
the direction AD, and meaſured by the right line A], 
be impreſt upon the body A in the ſpace EFGH. To 
thoſe who are in this ſpace, the body A will appear to 
move in the right line AD ; but its real or abſolute g- 
tian will be in the diagonal AC of the parallelogram 
ABCD; and it will deſcribe AC in the fame time thar 
the ſpace by its uniform mei,, or any point of it, is 
carried over a right line equal to AB, or that the body A, 
bv its motion acroſs the ſpace, deſcribes AD. For it is 
manifeſt, that the line AD, in conſequence of the Motion 
of the ſpace, is carried into the ſituation BC, and the 
point D toC; fo that the body A ren moves in thc 
diagonal AC. This law may alſo be confirmed by an ex- 
periment in the following manner: let there be a wooden 
ſquare ABC, fig. 76. to contrived, as to have the part 
BEFC made to draw out or puth into the ſquare at plea— 
ſure. To this part let the pulley H be joined, ſo as to 
turn freely on an axis, which will be at H when the 
piece is puſhed in, and at / when it is drawn out. lo 
this part let the ends of a ſtraight wire 4 be fixed, fo as 
to move along with it, under the pulley ; and let the ball 
G be made to flide eaſily on the wire. A thread m is 
fixed to this ball, and goes over the pulley to I; by this 
thread the ball may be drawn up on the wire, parallel tv 
the ſide AD, when the part BEFC is puſhed as far as 
it will go into the ſquare. But, if this part be drawn 
out, it will carry the ball along with it, parallel to the 
bottom of the ſquare DC. By this means, the ball G 
may either be drawn perpendicularly upward by pulling 
the thread m, or moved horizontally along by pulling 
out the part BEFC, in equal times, and through equal 
ſpaces z each power acting equably and ſeparately upon 
it. But if, when the ball is at G, the upper end of the 
thread be tied to the pin I, in the corner A of the fixed 
ſquare, and the moveable part BEFG be drawn ns 
| 1 
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ball will then be acted upon by both the powers toge- 
ther: for it will be drawn up by the thread towards the 

top of the ſquare, and at the ſame time carried with its 

wire & towards its right hand BC, moving all the while 

in the diagonal line E, and will be found at g when the 

ſliding part is drawn out as far as it was before z which 

then will have cauſed the thread to draw up the ball to 

the top of the inſide of the ſquare, juſt as high as it was 

before, when drawn up ſingly by the thread without 

moving the fliding part. | 

The converſe of this law is, that the ien in the diago- 

nal AC, fir. 75. may be reſolved into the motions in the 

ſides of the parallelogram AB and AD. For it is mani- 

felt that if AK, fig. 77. be taken equal to AD with an 

oppoſite direction, and the parallelogram AK BC be com- 

pleted, the right line A B ſhall be the diagonal of his 

parallelogram ; conſequently, the metien A C compound» 

ed with the motion A K equal and oppoſite to the motzon 

AD, produces the motion AB ; that is, if from the motion 

AC, in the diagonal, you ſubduct the mgtion AD in one 

of the ſides, there will remain the motion AB in the other 

ſide of the parallelogram A B CD. 

This doctrinè will receive farther illuſtration by reſolving 

each of the motions AB and AD into two meticns, one in 

the direction of the diagonal A C, and the other in the 
direction perpendicular to it; that is by reſolving, TC. III. 

Mechanics, fig 39.) the met ien AB into themotions AM and 
AN, and motion AD into the metions A K and AL. 
For the triangles ADK and BCM being equal and ſimi— 
lar, DK is equal to BM, or AL to AN; fo that the - 
tions AL and AN, being equal and oppoſite, deſtroy cach 

other's effect: and it being an obvious and general prin- 

ciple, that the motion of a body in a right line is no way 
affected by any two equal powers or 9s that act in 

directions perpendicular to that line, and oppoſite to cach 

other, it thus appears how the body A is determined to 
move in the diagonal A C; and, . AK is equal 

to MC, it appears how the remaining m2t19915 A M and 

AK are accumulated in the direction A C, lo as to pro- 
duce a motion meaſured by AC. It appcars likewiſe 
how abſolute motion is loſt in the compolition of m2tion ; 

for the parts of the motzons A B and AD that are re- 
preſented by AN and AL, being equal and oppoſite, 
deſtroy cach other's effect, and the other parts A M and 

AK, only, remain in the direction of the compounded 

motion AC: while, on the contrary, in the reſolution ot 
motion, the quantity of abſolute ei is increaſed, the 

ſum of the metions AB and AD, or B C, being greater 

than the motion AC. But the ſum of the motions, eſti- 

mated in a given direction, is no way affected by the com- 

poſition or reſolution of motion, or indeed by any actions 

or influences of bodies upon each other, that are equal 

and mutual and have oppoſite directions. 

For ſuppoſe that /Tab. V. Mechanics, fig. 78.) the motions 
are to be eſtimated in the direction AP; let CP, BR, DQ, 

be perpendicular to this direction in the points P, R and 

then the metzons A C, AB, AD, reduced to the di- 

rection AP, are to be eſtimated by AP, AR, and AQ re- 
ſpectirely, the parts which are perpendicular to AP 
having no effect in that direction. Let AP meet BC in 
5; then becauſe RP is to 8 P, as BC (or AÞ) to C5, 
that is, as AQ to $P, it follows that AQ is equal to 
K P, and that AR+ AQ is equal to AP; that is, that 
the ſum of the mitions AB and AND, reduced to any 
given direction A P, is equal to the compounded mation 
Aa C reduced to the ſame direction. From which it is 
obvious, that, in general, when any number of moticus 
are compounded together, or are reſolved, the ſum of 
their tions continues invariably the ſame, till ſome 
foreign influence affects tem. 

From the above reaſoning it is plain that ſince about every 
right line, as A D, Tab. Mechan. fig. 26.) a parallelogram, 
as ABCD, may be conſtructed, by making two equal 
triangles Ac and ABD, on one common baſe AD; 
every reflilinear mation, when it may be of ſervice for 
the demonltratioa, may be conſidered as a comp ond one. 
But as the proportion of the ſides AC and CD may be 
various, fo alſo may the right line AD be deicrived by 
a e compounded various ways; and therefore the 
fame rectilinear motion may be reduced to various com- 
pound 1v!1005. | 

Hence, if a moveable body be drawn by three ſeveral 
powers, accordiuy to the directions BA, AD, and AC, 
(Tab. V. Mechanics, fig. 79.) two of which taken toge- 
ther are cquivalent to the third; they will be to each 
other as the right lines DC, DA, DB, parallel to their 
directions; that is, reciprocally as the lincs of the angles 
included between the lines of their direQtions, and the 
line of direction of the third: DB being to AD as 
the {ine of the angle BAD to the fine of the angle ABD. 
19. In an equable compound motion, the velocity pro- 
duced by the conſpiring powers is, to the velocity of each 


of the two apart, as the 3 AD /fe. 2 

parallelogram AB DC, in the dire wy 
they act, to either of thoſe ſides AB or AC, 
For in the ſame time that one of the powers vill ea 


over the fide of the parallelogram AB, and 
over AC ſeparately, joined together they 1 7 


ö of the 
Whoſe lides 
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Other 


the diagonal AD The diagonal AD, thereſore, ke 


ſpace deſcribed by the conlpiring pon ers in the f 
time: but in an <quable motion the velocities in the "a 
time are as the ſpaces: the velocitics therefore 3 YI 
from the conſpiring forces are to the velocity ariſin fr 
either force, as AD to AB or AC. 3 
Hence the conſpiring forces thereof being given; 
the ratio of the velocities being given, by the lines AB 
and A C given in magnitude, and the direction through 
thoſe lines being given in poſition, or by the an *＋ 
direction; the I and direction of the oblique 5 . 
is given; becauſe the diagonal is given both in magnit Ty 
and poſition. OI" 
The oblique motion however being given, the ſimple ones 
are not, vice Verſa, given; becauſe the ſame oblique fs 
tion may be compounded of various ſimple ones, h 
20. In a compound mztion produced by the ſame forces 
the velocity is greater, if the angle of direction be leſs; 
and leſs, if this be greater. ; 
For, let the greater angle of direction be BAC /7;4 
V. Mechanics, fig. 80.) the leſs FA C; fince the pow 0 
are ſuppoſed the fame, AC will be common to each pa. 
rallelogram AT CE and BACD, and befides AB=AF 
Now it is evident, that, in the caſe of the greater angle, 
the diagonal AD is deſcribed z and, in the cafe of the lei: 
angle, A E: and both in the ſame time, becauſe AB= 
AF. The velocitics, therefore, are as AD to AF: where. 
tore ſince AD is leſs than AE, the velocity in the caſc of 
the greater angle is lefs than that of rhe Jets angle. 
Hence, ſince the legs AC and CE, with the included 
angle, being given, the angle CEA, and thence, ali, 
E, is found; the velocity of the conſpiring powers, and 
the angle of direction, in any particular caſe, being given, 
the velocity of the compound eien, and conſequently 
the ratio of the velocities produced by the ſame powers 
under diifcrent angles of directions, may be determined. 
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For the particular laws of MorTiN ariſing from the callifi 


of bedics both elaſtic and unelaſtic, and that where tie 
directions are beth perpendicular and oblique, ſee Per- 
CUSSION. 


For circular Mo riox, and the laws of projectiles, ſee Pro- 


JECTILE, 


For the MoT10N of fendulums, and the laws of oſcillation, 


fee PeExXDULUM. 


MoT10N, altitude of. See ALTITUDE. 
MoT10N, /ongitude of. See LONGITUDE. 
Moriox, perpetual, in Mechanics, a notion which is ſup- 


plied and renewed from itſelf without the intervention 
of any external cauſe : or it is au uninterrupted commu- 
nication of the ſame degree of mation from ane part of 
matter to another, in a circle or other curve returning 
into itſelf, ſo that the ſame momentum {till returns undi- 
miniſhed upon the firſt mover. 
The celebrated problem of a perpetual motion conſiſts in 
the inventing a machine, which has the principle Its 
motion Within itfclf. M. de la Hirc has demonſtrates 
the impoſlibility ol any ſuch machine, and finds at if 
amounts to this; viz. to lind a body which is both hen. 
vier and ligluer at the ſame time; or to find a body which 
is hcavicr than itieli. : 
To find a ferpetuual motion, or to conſtruct an engine, Kc. 
which ſhall have ſuch a motion, is a famous problem that 
has employed the mathematicians of two thouſand years; 
though none perhaps have proſecuted it with attention 
and carneſtneſs equa! to thoſe of the preſent age. 
Infinite are the ſchemes, deſigns, plans, engines, hes“, 
Sc. to which this longed-for perpetual 2 ha 
given birth: it were as endleſs as impertinent to bie? 
detail of them all. 
In eflect, there ſeems but little in nature to countenance 
all this athduity and expectation: among all the laws 0 
matter and motion, we know of none yet, which _ 0 
ſurniſh any principle or foundation for ſuch an effect. 
Action aud re-acion are allowed to be ever equs : 4 
a body which ples any quantity of motion to anothery 2 
E * n ai der the pte 
Ways loſes uit {0 muci; of its own 3 but un he (riftion 
ſent itate of things, the reſiſtance of the ait, tlie ver 
of the parts of machines, & c. do necellarily retard Ven) 
Metten. 2 
To keep the tien on foot, therefore, either, firſt, _ 
mult be a ſupply from ſome foreign caule 3 wen 
perpetual ms 94 is excluded, 
Or, lecondly, all reſiſtance from 
of matter mull be removed; which necc 
change in the nature of things, 
For, by the ſecond /aiv of NATURE, 
N | 
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in the motions of bodies, are always proportional to the 
- -orefſed moving force, and are produced in the ſame di- 
wo © ith it; no motion then can be communicated 
— f the firſt force im 
to any engine, greater than that of the firſt force im- 
reſſed. 5 ; . 
But, on our earth, all motion is performed in a reſiſting 
medium, and muſt therefore of necethty be retarded ; 
conſequently a conſiderable quantity of its motion will be 
ſpent on the medium. : : GE 
Nor is there any engine or machine wherein all friction 
can be avoided 3 there being in nature no ſuch thing as 
exact ſmoothneſs, or perfect congruity; the manner of 
the coheſion of the parts of bodies, the ſmall proportion 
the ſolid matter bears to the vacuities between them, and 
the nature of thoſe conſtituent particles not admitting it. 
'This friction, therefore, will alſo in time ſenſibly dimi- 
niſh the impreſſed, or communicated force ; fo that a 
erpetual motion can never follow, unleſs rhe communi- 
cated force be ſo much greater than the generating force, 
as to recompence the diminution made therein by all theſe 
cauſes : but nil dat quod non habet, and the generating 
force cannot communicate a greater degree of Motion 
an it hath itſeif. 
85 N and laſtly, there muſt be ſome method of 
gaining a force equivalent to what is loſt, by the artful 
diſpoſition and combination of mechanic powersz to 
which laſt point, then, all endeavours are to be directed : 
but how, or by what means ſuch force ſhould be gained, 
is till a myſtery ! 5 s 
The multiplication of powers or forces, it is certain, 
avails nought ; for what is gained in power is ſtill loſt in 
time, fo that the quantity of motion ſtill remains the 
ſame. 
This is an inviolable law of nature; by which nothing is 
left ty art, but the choice of the ſeveral combinations 
that may produce the ſame effect. : 
Although it is allowed, that, by the reſolution of force, 
there is a gain or increaſe of the abſolute quantity of 
force, as the two forces in the ſides of the parallelogram 
taken together excecd the force in the diagonal which is 
reſolved into them, yet you cannot proceed reſolving mo- 
tien in infinitum by any machine whatſoever; but thoſe 
vou have reſolved muit be again compounded, in order 
to make a continual movement, and the gain obtained by 
the reſolution will be loſt again by the compoſition. In 
like manner, if you ſuppoſe two bodies to be perfectly 
elaſtic, and that the leſſer body ſtrikes the other at reſt, 
there will be an increaſe of the abſolute N of ſorce, 
becauſe the ſtriking body will be reflected; but if you 
{uppoſe them both to turn round any center, aſter the 
ſtroke, ſo as to meet again, this increaſe of force will be 
loſt, and their motion will be reduced to its firſt quantity. 
Ouch a gain, therefore, of force, as mult be afterwards 
loſt in the actions of the bodies, can never produce a 
perpetual move nent. There are various ways, beſides 
theſe, by wii-': abſolute force may be gained; but ſince 
there is alway: an equal gain in oppoſite directions, and 
no increaſe ttained in the ſame direction; in the circle 
of actions 1.:ceſtary to make a perpetual movement, this 
gain muſt he preſently loſt, and will not ſerve for the ne- 
cellary cx pen of force employed in overcoming friction, 
and the reſiſtance of the medium. We may obſcrve, 
therefore, that though it could be ſhewn, that in an in- 
unite number of edles, or in an infinite machine, there 
could be a gain of force for ever, and a motion continued 
to infinity, it does not follow that a perpetual movement 
can be made. That which was propoſed by M. Leibnitz 
in Auguſt, 1690, in the Leipſick Acts, as a conſequence 
of the common eſtimation of the forces of bodies in me- 
ton is of this kind, and for this and other reaſons ought 
to be rejected. 
The poſſibility of a perpetual me:ign has been urged from 
the following ſpecious argument. Let the height AB 
(14%. V. Micbanics, fie. $1.) be divided into four equal 
paits AC, CD, DE, EB: ſuppoſe the body A to ac- 
quire, by the deſcent AC, a velocity as 1; and this mo- 
ien, by any contrivance, to be tranſmitted to an equal 
body B; then let the body A, by an equal deſcent CD, 
zequire another degree of motion as 1, to be tranſmitted 
likewiſe to the ſame body B, which in this manner is ſup- 
poſed to acquire a Metin as 2, that is ſufficient to carry 
* upwards from B to A; and becauſe there yet remain 
the motions which A acquires by the deſcents DE and 
r may be ſuiheient to keep an engine in mMotzon, 
rd. x. 3 aſcend and deſcend by turns, it is hence 
;n this x that a ſuſſicient gain of force may be obtained 
But it . ſo as to produce a perpetual movement. 
vulſes _ e conſidered, that two equal ſucceſſive im- 
ee Yo vin the ſame body, will not produce a 
% im it double of that which would be generated by 
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dnn Len becauſe the ſecond impulſe has necet- 
F Kis CITec upo = * IE al Y : 
ol, lil. Ne pon the body, which is already in mz 
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bon, than the firſt impulſe which aQed upon it white at 

reſt. In like manner, if there is a third and fourth im- 

pulſe, the third will have leſs efle& than the ſecond, and 

the fourth leſs than the third. Hence it apycars, that a 

motion as 2, in the preceding caſe, cannot be produced 

in B, by the two ſucceſſive impulſes tranfmitted from A, 

cach of which is as 1. Maclaurin's View, &c. book il. 

c. 3. Sec OxrFTREUsSs wheel. 

MoTioN, animal, is tat whereby the ſituation, figure, 
magnitude, &c. of the parts, members, &. of animals 
are changed, 

Under theſe tions come all the animal functions; as re 

Jpiration, circulation of the blood, excretion, walking, &c. 

Animal motions are uſually divided into two ſpecies; viz. 

1 and natural. 
oTION, ſpentanccus, or muſcular, is that performed by 
means of the muſcles, at the command of the will; hence 
alſo called voluntary motion. Sce MUSCUI.AR motion. 

MoT1oN, natural, or inveluntary, is that eſfected without 
ſuch command of the will ; by the mere mechaniſm of 
the parts. 

Such is the motion of the heart and pulſe y the PERI“ 
STALTIC Metin of the inteſtines, &c. 

MorT1ow, jnte/tine, denotes an agitation of the particles 

whereof a body conſiſts. 
Some | argon will have every body, and every par- 
tiele of a body, in continual mot72n. As tor fluids, iti the 
definition they give of them, that their parts are in con- 
tinual ten. 
And as to lolids, they infer the like eien from the e- 
Ruvia continually emitted through their pores. 
Hence inteftine metion is repreſented to be a motion of the 
internal and fma'ler parts of matter, continually excited 
by ſome external, latent agent, which of itſelf is infen- 
ſible, and only diſcovers itſelf by its effecis; appointed 
by nature to be the great inftrume:it of the changes in 
bodies. 

Moriox, in Aſtronomy, is peculiarly applied to the orderly 
courſes of the heavenly bodies, 

The motion of the earth, from weſt to caſt, is now ge- 

nerally granted among aſtronomers : ſee it proved under 

the article EAR TE. 

MoTion, mean. Sec Mr ax. 

The metions of the celeſtial luminaries are of two kinds: 

diurna!, or commun z and ſecondary, or proper. 

MoT10N, diurnal, or primary, is that wherewith all the 
heavenly bodies, and the whole mundane ſphere, appear 

to revclve every day round the earth, from eaſt to weſt. 

This is alſo calied the motion of the primum mobile, and 

the common motion; to diſtinguiſh it from that rotation 

which is peculiar to each planet, &c. It is about the va- 
rious phenomena reſulting from this Metien, that aſtro» 
nomy is chiefly employed. Sec DivRkxaAL. 

Moriox, ſecondary, or proper, is that wherewith a ſtar, 
planet, or the like, advances a certain ſpace every day 
from welt towards caſt. 

See the ſeveral mections of cxch luminary, with the irre- 
ularities, &c. thereof, under the proper articles, EAR TA, 
loon, STAR, &c. 

MoT10N, angular. Sec ANGULAR», 

Herary MoTioN of the earth, Sec HoRaky, 

Paracentric MoT10N of impetus. See PARACENTRIC. 

MoT1ON of trepidation, &c. Sce 'TREPIDA TION, and 
LI RATIO. 

Moriox, in Afu/ic, denotes the manner of beating the 
meaſure, to haſten or {lacken the time of the words, or 
notes. nee TI Aux. 

The motion, in ſongs compoſed in double time, differs 

from that in thoſe in triple time. It is the mecton that 

diſtinguiſhes courants and ſarabands from gavors, borces, 

chacones, &c., 

MoT1ioN, moto, or movimento, in the [taltan Muſic, has 
many ſignifications; ſometimes it means only a motic: or 
paſſage from one note to another, at whatſoeyer diſtance, 
as a ſecond, third, or any other interval; and is the 
ſame whether the intermediate degrees (if there are any) 
be ſounded, or only the extremes of them, as che frtt 
and laſt found of any given interval. Sometimes it re— 

ards the quickneſs and flowneſs of ſuch zetions, as a 
why flow, lively, or languid meien; and in this ſenſe 

it is uſed with regard to minuets, gavots, ſarabands, &c. 

See cach article in its proper place, 

But the moſt common, and indeed the moſt important 

acceptation of the word, is with reſpect to HARMONY 

thole above deſcribed only regarding M+1oDY. 

With regard to harmony, it is the comparing the manner 

wherein an upper or — 4 part moves from one found to 

another, with that wherein a lower or baſs-part moves; 
this is to be done three ways. The firſt is when the up- 
per and lower parts both move the ſame way, either up- 
wards or downwards, and is called mcto rette. The ſe- 
cond is when in comparing the upper wich the lower part, 
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the one aſcends while the other deſcends, or & contra, and | 


hence called moto contrario. The laſt is when one of the 
parts holds out, or continues a ſound, while the other 
riſes or falls on any note whatſoever; and this is called 
moto obliqun. 


Morion, in the Ancient Muſic, was nſed to ſignify the 


tranſition of the voice, from an acute to a grave ſound 
or the contrary. This they expreſſed by xu Tory u- 
tic hl. See LOCUS, 

Meibomivs tranſiates it, mover: in loco. 


Minos is alfo uſed, among Mechanics, for the inſide of 


a watch, &c. more commonly called MOVEMENT. 


MoTrons, in Var, denots the marches, countermarches, 


Ste. which an army makes in changing its poſt. 
Phe great (kill of a general confiſts in diſcovering the ene- 
mies tien, and concealing his own. Nothing is more 
dangerous than to make great moetions before a powerful 
enemy, ready to come to blows. See Marcn. 


MorTrox, in the Afinege. A horſe is ſaid to have a pretty 


meien, when he moves and bends his fore- legs with great 
cuſe and freedom upon the manege. But if a horſe trots 
right ont, and keeps his body ſtraight, and his head high, 
and bends his fore-legs handſomely, then to ſay he has a 
pretty motion with him, implies the liberty of action of 
the forchead. 


Mortos, or EroT10N, in Rhetcric. See Pass io. 
MoTioxs, rythmicel, a phraſe uſed by Voſhus, and other 


writers on the 4acient rythm, to expreſs thoſe m92792!s 
which were made uſe of in the Greek and Roman enter- 
tainments to convey the ideas of the poet, or to aſſiſt 
muſic in routing the paſhons. Theſe not only had great 
force when joined with ſounds, but even without any 
voice or ſound they could move the paſſions in the ſpec- 
tators more than many of the heſt orators of the times 
could do with their moſt laboured diſcourſes. 

Roſcius, the ſtage- player ſo famous in their pantomimes, 
which were all dumb-ſhew, was ſo excellent at expreſhon 
by theſe rythmical motions, or geſtures, that Cicero and 
he being cotemporaries, there were many diſputes be- 
tween them, which could vary the ſame ſentence moſt ; 
the one uſing all the power of words, the other being 
contned to geſtures alone. 


: : 
Morton in cort In the courts of chancery, king's bench, 


&c motions are made by barriſters and counſe!lors at law, 
ſor what concerns their clients cauſes ; and where any 
motion is made in chancery, that is not of courſe, gene- 
rally an aſſidavit o the facts alledged muſt be read in 
court; and if ms7ions are founded on the. general rules 
or uſage of the court, and are not of courſe, but granted 
or denicd as the court thinks fit, on hearing counſel on 
both ſides, notice is to be given in writing to the ſolicitor 
of the other party, or his clerk in court, expreſſing every 
thing to be moved for, which muſt be ſerved two days 
at 1-2it before the day on which the motion is to be made; 
whereof alhdavit muit alſo be made. 


MOTIVE is ſometimes applied to that faculty of the human 


nind, by which we purſue good and avoid evil. Thus 
Hobbes diſlinguiſhes the faculties of the mind into two 
forts, the COGNITIVE, and meier. 


MOTORH, Morory nerves, the third pair of nerves; 


ſerving for the motion of the eye. 

Ihis pair is united into one near their inſertion into the 
brain; by which means, when one eye is moved towards 
any object, the other is naturally directed towards the 
ſame. Sce NERvEs, and EYE. 


MO'TOS, woros, a piece of lint, or linen cloth, opened like 


wool, to be put into ulcers, to ſtop the flux of blood, 
LID 
CC. 


Moros, in the atria Medica of the Ancients, was a name 


given by Galen and others to a kind of caſſia bark, the 
beſt and fineſt that has been uſed at any time. The an- 
cients were very fond of this drug, and ranged it, ac- 
cording to its different goodneſs, into ſeveral forts. 


MO'TRIX, ſomething that has the power or faculty of 


MEVINT. 


Morkix, vis. Sec Vis motrix, and MoT1oN. 
MOTTO, an Italian term, literally ſignifying word, or 


faying; uſed in arms, devices, &c. 


Morro an armoury, is a ſhort ſentence or phraſe car- 


ried in a ſcroll generally over, ſometimes under the arms 
ſometimes alluding to the name of the bearer, ſometimes 
to the bearing, and ſometimes to ſome remarkable at- 
chievement of the bearer. 

The motto, or word, ſays Guillim, is an external orna- 
ment annexed to coat-armour ; being the invention or 
conceit of the bearer, ſuccinctly and ſigniſicantly ex- 
preſſed, uſually in three or four words, which are ſet in 
tome ſcroll or compartiment, placed at the ſoot of the 
eſcutcheon. 

as the motto holds the loweſt place in arms, ſo it is the 
lalt in blazening. In ſtrictneſs, it ſhould expreſs ſome- 
thing intended in the atchicvement ; but cuſtom has now 
received whatfoever be the fancy of rhe deviler. | 


; 
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The uſe of metres is very ancient; hiſtory, both ſacred 
vu 


and profane, furniſhing inſtances thereof. Our ances 
made choice of Mattes to expreſs their predominant 4 
ſions; as of Pier, love, war, &c. or ſome extraondi 8 
adventure befallen them; moſt of which, from ſome ſuck 
original, have become hereditary in divers families 85 
The motto of the royal family of England is, Dien & X 
droit; of the royal family of Bourbon, Efperance ; 1 
order of the Garter, He ſoit gui mal y penſe, Dl a 
The motto of @ device is alſo called the foul of the DE- 
VICE. 

MOTU.—Ex mers MoTu. See Ex. 
MOUCHEROLLE, in Or:thology, the name of a f 
bird of the ſize of the ſparrow, and of the ſame colon 

but longer bodied; its wings are of a duſkier colow ths. 
the reſt of its body, and its head is variegated with oy, 
ſmall blackiſh ſpots ; its throat and belly are white but 
the throat and the ſides of the breaſt and belly . 
faint reddiſhneſs ; the beak is black, ſtraight and rid 1 
ſo as to appear triangular; it feeds on flies and e 
ſects, and is common in gardens and orchards in man 
parts of England, though it has no Eng'ith name. It i 
confounded by the common people with the common 
white-throat, but differs from it in that its tail is all of 
one colour, whereas the white-throat's is variegated. lt: 
ſomewhat reſembles alto the HC CIiHA GO, or petty-chaps, 
but differs from it in having no greeniſh colour, and in it, 

„ bill being ridged and triangular. 

MOVE in arre/t of judgment. See ARREST. 


all 
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| MOVEABLE, ſomething ſuſceptible of Mori, or that 


is diſpoſed to be moved. See Mo rio. 
A ſphere is the molt r αw of all bodies, i. e. it is the 
caiteſt to move; a door is movenble on its hinges, the 
magnetical nde on a pin, or pivot, &c. 
Moucalle is frequently uſed in contradiſtinction to fire. 
MovtaBLt feaj.s are ſuch as are not always held on the 
ſame day of the year, ©: month ; though they be on the 
ſame day of the week. See Fgasrs 
Thus, Eaſter is a moveab!c ſcaſt; being always held on 
the Sunday which falls upon on next after the firſt ſull 
moon following the 21ſt of March. Vice Phil. Tranſ. 
N* 240, p 185. 
All the other mcwecable feaſts follow FAas TER, i. e. they 
keep their diſtance from it; ſo that they are xc with 
reipect thereto. 
Such are Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſh-Wedneſtay, 
Aſcenſion-Day, Penteccit, Trinity-Sunday, &c. which 
ſce under their proper articles, Str AES, &c. 
MOVEABLES, or MuvEaBLE pecds, by civilians called 
bona mebilia, are thoſe which are capable of being removed 
from one place to another; or which may be concealed 
or perverted ; as not being fixed to the grout, &c. dee 
Goops and CHATTLES. 
In England, we have two kinds of effects, morable and 
immoveable : the moveable are, ready money, merchan- 
dizes, bonds, book dcbts, cattle, and houſhold furniture, 
not faſtened either with iron or nail, nor ſealed in the 
plaſter, but which may be tranſported without cither 
fraction or deterioration. 
In the cuſtomary laws, they ſay, meveables follow the 
erſon, and his proper habitation 3 moveables follow the 
body, &c. which words have difterent meanings in dit- 
ferent countries. 
Sometimes they ſignify, that moveables go according t9 
the cuſtom of the place where is the habitation of the 
deccaſed, though he dic in another place; and ſometimes 
they ſignify that morreables follow the cuſtom of the piac 
where the defunct died. . 
MOVEMENT, mztion, a term frequently uſed in the lam? 
ſenſe with au rTMATON. 8 
The moſt uſual movements for keeping time are wateo 
and clocks : the firſt are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time, 
and are portable in the pocket; the ſecond ſuch 25 pub- 
lith it by ſounds, and are fixed as furniture. 
ROLOGY. 8 
Movrur Nr, in its popular uſe among us, ſigutues all the 
inner work of a watch, clock, or other engine, vn 
. 1 N 16 
move, and, by that motion, carry on the dehign ei tue 
inſtrument. TE 
The movement of a clock, or watch, is the infide 3 ert 
part which meaſures the time, ſtrikes, &. cxcluſive 0- 
the frame, caſe, dial-plate, &c. 7 
The parts common to both of thete movements are un 
main=ſpring, with its appurtenances z lying in ine Kunz 
box, and in the middle thereof lapping about the te 
arbor, to which one end of ir is ſaitened. - Arte — 
ſpring-arbor is the ends ferere, and its wheel 90.5, 
ſpring-clocks, this is a ratchet-wheel with its 10%) " 
ſtops it. That which the main-fpring draws, 6 _ 
which the chain or ſtring is wrapped, is called the i 
this is ordinarily taper; in large works, Fos The 
weights, it is cylindrical, and called the Ln ch 
ſmall tecth at the bottuu of the fuly 0 barrel, Bu 
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„ In winding up, is called the ratchet; and that 
top wn it when wound up, and is for that end driven 
which 22 a the garde-gut. The wheels are various: 
wp of: a 4 wheel are, the hoop or rim; the teeth, the 
5 1 collet, or piece of braſs ſoldered on the ar- 


#4 ſoindle whereon the wheel is rivetted. The little 
oy vi playing in the teeth of the larger, are called j:- 
whecis, xe 


ag their teeth, which are 4, 5, 6, 8, & are 
oe 1 ; the ends of the ſpindle are called te; 
1 che. uttered wheel, with iron ſpikes at bottom, 
ben £ line of ordinary clocks runs, the pulley, We 
e not ſay any thing of the hand, ſcrews, wedges, flops, 
g. Seo WHEEL, FUSY, &c. 
"ENTS, theiry of calculating the numbers for. 1. It 
2 N obſerved, that a wheel, divided by its pinion, 
3 how many turns the pinion has to one turn of the 
N. * from the ſuſy to the balance, the wheels drive 
the pinions; conſequently, tue pinions run faſter, or 
make more revolutions, than tlie wheel ; but it is the 
contrary from the great wheel to the dial-wheel. 
+. That the wheels and pinions we write down either as 
vulgar fractions, or in the way of divihon in common 
arithmetic : v. gr. a wheel of 60, moving a pinion of 5, 
is written either , or better, 5) 0. And the number 
of turns the pinion has in one turn of the 


wheel, as a quotient, thus, 5)oo(12. A 4)36(9 
whole movement may be written as in the ad- 

joining ſcheme ; where the uppermoſt num- 5)55(11 
ber expreſies the pinion of report 4, the dial- 504509 
wheel 26, and the turns of the pin 9; the 504000 
ſecond, the pinion, and great wheel; the 

third, the ſecond wheel, &c. the fourth, the 17 


contrat wheel; and the laſt, 17, the crown-wheel. 
Hence, 4. From the number of turns any pinion makes 
in one turn of the wheel it works in, may be determined 
the number of turns a wheel or pinion has at any greater 
dans, viz. by multiplying together the quotients; the 
produce whereof is the number of turns. Thus, 
duppole the wheels and pinions as in the cle 


adjoining 3 11 mu tipncd by 9, gives 99 the $)55(1 
nur of turns in the ſecond pinion 5, in one 50509 
tun of the wheel 55, which runs concentrical, $5)40(8 


or on the ſame ipindle with the pinion 5. 

Again, 99 multiplied by 8 gives , the number 9. 
turns che laſt pinion has in one turn of the firſt wheel 
Hence we proceed to find, not only the turns, but the 
number of beats of the balance in the time of thoſe turns. 
For, having found the number of turns the crown-whee! 
has in one turn of the wheel ſought, thoſe turns multi. 
plicd by its notches give half the number of beats in that 
one turn of the wheel. Suppoſe, v. gr. the crown- 
wheel to have 720 turns, to one of the firſt wheel, this 
number multiplied by 15, the notches in the crown- 
wheel, produces 10, 800; half the number of ſtrokes of 
the balance in one turn of the ſirſt wheel of 80 teeth. 
The general diviſion of a movement is, into the clock and 
watch-parts. See CLOCK-werk, and WATCH-work. 
der allo T. M F=keeper. 

MovemexT, in 4 chiteure, is a term uſed by ſome writers 
to expreſs the riſe and fall, the advance and receſs, with 
other diverſity of form, in the different parts of a build- 
ing, ſo as to add greatly to the pictureſque of the com- 
poſition. For the riſing and falling, advancing and re— 
cecing, with the convexity and concavity, and other 
forms of the great parts, have the ſame effect in archi- 
tecture, that hill and dale, fore-ground and diſtance, 
twelling and linking, have in landſcape; that is, they 
lerve to produce an agreeable and diverſified contour, 
that groups and contracts like a picture, and creates a 
variety ol light and ſhade, which give great ſpirit, beauty, 
anc effect, to the compoſition. 

MO\ ER, or H Mover. Sce MoBlLE. 

Mov k, perpetual. Hee Perpetual MoT10N. 

MUULD, or Mol p, in the 4fechanic Arts, &c. a cavity 
tuly cut, with defign to give its form, or impretlion, 
ty tome loſter matter applied therein. 

#445 are implements of great uſe in ſculpture, ſoundery, 
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1 de workmen employed in melting the mineral or me- 
dale glebe dug out of mines, have each their teveral 
eee, ta receive the melted metal as it comes out of the 
zarnace; but theſe are different, according to the diver- 
8 of metals and works. In gold mines, they have 
aw dy mgots z in ſilver mines, for bars z in copper 

nude mines, kor pigs or ſalmons; in tin mines, for 
e ns ö and in iron mines, for ſows, chimney- 
and ee e pots, and other large utenſils 
were, ar f tees of iron; which are here eaſt, as it 
at hrit hand, 


ve M 3 

3 of ſouuders of large works, as flatues, bells, 
* 5 W of © * 

$13, and other brazen works, arc of Wax, lupported 


within-ſide by what they call a core, and covered without- 
ſide with a cap or caſe. It is in the ſpace which the wax 
took up, which is afterwards melted away to leave it free, 
that the liquid metal runs, and the work is formed ; be- 
ing carried thither through a great number of little ca- 
nals, which cover the whole mould. See FouxpDtny. 

The Mov1.Ds of moneyers are frames ſull of ſand, wherein 
the plat of metal are caſt that are to ſerve for the ſtriking 
of {pecics of gold and filver. Sce Civing. 

A ſort of concave mex/ds made f clay, having within 
them the figures and inſcriptions of a en: Roman coins, 
are found in many parts of England, and ſuppoſed to 
have been uſed for the caſting of money. 

Mr. Baker having been favourec with « ſight of ſome of 
theic moulds round in Shropſhire, bearing the ſame types 
and infcriptions with ſome of the Roman coins, gave an 
account of them to the Royai Society, 

They were found in digging of ſind, at a place called 
Ryton in Shropſhire, about a mile from the Arcat Wat- 
ling-(treet road They are all of the fize of the Roman 
denarius, and of little more than the thici neſs of our 
haifpenny. They are made af a {mooth pot or brick gay, 
which ſeems to have been brit weil cleanted from dirt id 
land, and well beat or kucaded, to renter it fit (or ta 8 
a fair impreſſion. There were a great many of them 
found together, and there arc of them not unfrequently 
found in Yorkihire; but they do not ſeem to have been 
met with in any other kingdom, except that ſome have 
been ſaid to be once found at Lyons. They have been 
ſometimes found in great numb-rs joined together fide 
by fide, on one flat piece clay, as if intended for the 
caſting a great number of cc 1s at once; and both theſe, 
and all the others that have been found, ſeem to have 
been of the emperor Severus, They are ſometimes found 
impreſſed on both fides, and ſome have the head of Se- 
verus on one fide, and ſome well known reverſe of his 
on the other. They ſeem plainly to have been intended 
for the coinage of money, though it is not eaſy to ſay in 
what manner they can have been employed to that pur- 

_ poſe, eſpecially thoſe which have impre Mons on both 
ſides, unleſs it may be ſuppoſed that they coined two 
pieces at the fame time by the help of three mev/ds, of 
lich this was to be the middle one. 

It by diſpoſing theſe into ſome ſort of iron frame or caſe, 
as our lettcr=:ounders do the "rats mou/ds for caſting their 
types, the melted metal could be ce: dy poured into them, 
it would certainly be a very caly method of coining; as 
ſuch meds require little time or expence tu make, and 
therel/ore might be ſupplied with new one> as often as 
they happen to break. 
| heſe mrs feem to have been burnt or baked ſufici- 
ently to make them hard; but not fo as to render them 
porous like our bricks, whereby they would have loſt 
their ſmooth and even ſurſace, which in theſe is plainly 
ſo cloſe, that whatever metal thould be formed in them 
would have no appearance like the fand-holes by which 
counterieit coins and medals are uſually detected. 

MuvLDs of founders of ſmall works arc like the frames of 
coiners: it is in theſe frames, which are likewiſe filled 
with ſand, that their ſeveral works are fathioned ; into 
which, when the two frames, whereof the meld is come 
poſed, are rejoined, the melted brats is run. 

MouLDs of /etter-founders are partly of ſteel, and partly 
wood: the wood, properly ſpeaking, ſerves only to cover 
the real mculd which is within, and to prevent the work- 
man, who holds it in his hand. from being incommoded 
by the heat of the melted metal. Only one letter or type 
can be formed at once in cach mind. See 
DERT. 

MouLD<, in the 17 nufacture of Paper, 
compoſed of ſeveral bral(s or iron wires, faſtened toge— 
ther by another wire 111] finer. Each ett! of the 
bigneſs of the theet of paper to be made, and has a rim 
or edge of wood to v hich the wires are faſtenced. Iheſe 
moulds are more ufually called 

MoULDs, furnace and co ucible makers, are made of wood, 
of the ſame form with the crucibles; | form of 
a truncated cone ; they have hand:cs of would to hold and 
turn them wich, when, being covered with the cart! 
workman has a mind to round or 

MouLDs % laden bulicts are little pincers, each of 
whoſe branches terminates in à hemiſpherica! 
which, when ſhut, form an entire ſphere. In the lips 
or ſides, Wlier: the branches meet, is a little jet or Hole, 
through which the melted lead is conveyeu. 

MovurL Ds; laboratory, are made of Mood, for 
driving all torts of rockets and cartridges,  &c. 5 

MovLps, glazicrs. The glaziers have two kinds of mory.7, 
both ſerving to calt their lead: in the one they cat! the 
Icad into long rods or canes fit to be draun tiugughe the 
vice, and the grooves formed the 
times call inogt-mean, In the 
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little pieces of lead a line thick, and two lines broad, 
faſtened to the iron bars. Theſe may be alſo caſt in the vice. 

Movr ps, goeldſmiths. The goldſmiths uſe the bones of the 
cuttle-fiſh to make moulds for their ſmall works ; which 
they do by preſſing the pattern between two bones, and 
leaving a jet or hole to convey the ſilver through, after 
the pattern has been taken out. 

Mou, among Maſons, is a piece of hard wood or iron, 
hollowed within-ſide, anſwerable to the contours of the 
mouldings or cornices, & c. to be formed. This is other- 
wiſe called caliber. 

MovL Ds, among Plumbers, are the tables whereon they 
caſt their ſheets of lead. "Theſe they ſometimes call ſim- 
ply tables. - Beſides which, they have other real moulds, 
wheewkh they caſt pipes without ſoldering. See each 
deſcribed under PLuMBERY. 

Movi.Ds, among the Glaſs-Grinders, are wooden frames, 
whereon they make the tubes wherewith they fit their 

erſpectives, teleſcopes, and other optic machines. 

Theſe moulds are cylinders, of a length and diameter ac- 
cording to the uſe they are to be applied to, but always 
thicker at one end than the other, to facilitate the fliding. 
The tubes made on theſe mculds are of two kinds; the 
one ſimply of paſteboard and paper; the other of thin 
leaves of wood joined to the paſteboard. To make theſe 
tubes to draw out, only the laſt or innermolt is formed 
on the mould; each tube made afterwards ſerving as a 
mould to that which is to go over it, but without taking 
out the mold from the tirit. Sce GRINDING. 

Movi.ns uſed in baſket-making are very ſimple, conſiſting 
ordinarily of a willow or ofier turned or bent into an oval, 
circle, ſquare, or other figure, according to the baſkets, 
panniers, hampers, and other utenſils intended. On 
theſe moulds they make, or, more properly, meaſure, 
all their work; and, accordingly, they have them of all 
11zes, ſhapes, &c. 

MouvLD, in Ship-Building, a thin flexible piece of timber, 
uſed by thipwrights, as a pattern whereby to form the 
different curves of the timbers, and other compatlling 
pieces, in a ſhip's frame. There are two ſorts of theſe, 
viz. the bend-mould and Holla mau the former of theſe 
determines the convexity of the timbers, and the latter 
their concavity on the outſide, where they approach the 
hcel, particularly towards the extremities of the veſſel. 
The figure given to the timbers by this pattern is called 
their BEVELLING. 

Mov1 Ds, among Tallow-Chandlers, are of two kinds: the 

firit for the common dipped candles, being the veflel 
wherein the mcited tallow is diſpoſed, and the wick 
dipped. 
This is of wood, of a triangular form, and ſupported on 
one of its angles, ſo that it has an opening of near a foot 
a-top : the other, uſed in the fabiic of meu!d candles, is 
of braſs, pewter, or tin. Here each candle has its ſe- 
veral mould. See cach under CAN DLE. 

MovLD, among Gold-Beaters, a certain number of leaves 
of vellum, or pieces of guts, cut ſquare, of a certain 
ſize, and laid over one another, between which they put 
the leaves of gold and filver which they beat on the mar- 
ble with the hammer. See Gor. D-/caf. 

They have four kinds of meulds; two whereof are of 
vellum, and two of gut: the ſmalleſt of thoſe of vellum 
conſiſts of forty or fifty leaves; the largeſt contains a 
hundred: for the others, each contain five hundred 
leaves. 

"Ihe mor/ds have all their ſeveral caſes, conſiſting of two 
pieces of parchment, ſerving to keep the leaves of the 
mculd in their place, and prevent their being diſordered 
in beating. | 

Mobo, or Mor p, in Natura! Hi/tory, that kind of earth 
every where obvious on the ſurface of the ground called 
alſo natural or mother earth. Sce EaRTH and Loam. 
Moulds are defined by Dr. Hill to be earths com- 
poſed of diſſimilar particles of a loofe ſoft texture, ſome- 
what duQile while moiſt, compoſed of argillaceous par- 
ticles ſeparated by ſand or the grit of ſtone, and uſually 
found mixed with the putrefied remains of vegetable and 
animal ſubſtances. 

Of this claſs of bodies there are two genera : 1. The 
thruttomicthes, or morlds of a lax friable texture; and, 
2. The gloiomicthes, which are of a more tough and 
viſcid texture. Of theſe there are ſeveral ſpecies viz. the 
red and friable brown of the firſt, and the greyiſh-brown 
and heavy yellowith-brown of the ſecond. 
aulas, according to Mr. Da Coſta, are compound 
carths, of a looſe ſoft texture, ſomewhat ductile while 
moiſt, and compoſed of earthy particles, mixed with the 
putrefied remains of animal and vegetable bodies. He 
diſtinguiſhes them by their colours into the black, not 
acted upon by acids, to which belongs the common ve- 

table mould, or garden earth; the red, which is alka- 
line; and the brown, ſome of which are not acted upon | 
by acids, and others alkaline. 
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MOULDING, any thing caſt in a mould, or that ger" 
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The goodneſs of mould, for the gardener' 
known by the fight, ſmell, and touch, Purpoſes, i, 
"Thoſe moulds are accounted beſt which are f 
brown, or hazel colour. This is always * " dai 
the beſt loams, and other natural earth; 
judged the better, if the earth eur tolerahl 
does not ſtick and cling to the ſpade, but is li b 
and falls into ſmall clods ; and is ſuch as nation 
chaps and cracks in dry weather, nor turns to 
wet. Next to theſe the dark grey and ruſſet pm In 
accounted beſt; and the worſt of all are n are 
dark aſh-colour; theſe are uſually found on h elt and 
commons. 'The clear tawny mould is not b 3 5. 
to be preferred ; but that of a yellowiſh 15 7 Means 
5 , Accoun- 
the worſt of all: this is commonly found in wil 7 
waſte places, and ſeldom produces any thing 10 2nd 
but furz and fern. | S Naturally 
All that lands give u | 
ſmell is, that * beſt * — bh 5 — by from tle 
: , alter dipping u. 
emit a good and pleaſing ſcent. But by the tout. . 
may be judged of with conſiderable accuracy; * wy, 
may be known whether they are too ſandy de thn -bou 
and whether they be tender, fatty, deterſive nd f. 
pery; or more harſh, gritty, porous, and friable WI 
we are to judge beſt by the touch, is the middle n < 
between the extremes on either fide, ſuch as will . 
diſſolve and break, and being made of a juſt pro boos 
of ſand and clay, will not ſtick to the ſpade or ee 
ter every light thower of rain. Miller. FIG 
To analyſe mould by means of water, waſh it thorouel.ly 
in warm water in large quantities, and filtrate the lat 
Evaporate this to a conſiderable degree of concentriga 
and it is maniſeſtly of a ſaline taſte, but making no 1 
ration in {yrup of violets; therefore the ſalt f: contain 
is neither acid nor alkaline, but neutral. This ana 
purſued farther, the particles may be diſunited and 5 
ſeparate, and will be found to be à lorge proportion i: 
ſand, a quantity of a light mud, capable of remaining! 
long time ſuſpended in water, and a heavier mud nbi, 
nr in water. By an analyſis of any particu; 
mould by this means, we may find its true conflitues 
particles, and be able to mix up and compound a fm 
one for the growth of any peculiar plant it produce, 
But plants have the aſſiſtance of h-at as well as moiſture 
in the draining tlicir juices from the carth; therefore ! 
may not be improper to try the eſfect of ſire on the ame 
ſubject. The common garden mod diſtilled in a retort 
in a naked fire, managed in its various degrees, affords 
a water, and oil and ſpirit like thoſe yielded by animal 
ſubjects, and poſlibly ariſing from ſome extraneous pu- 
ticles mixed with the earth, and a dry caput mirtuum, or 
indolent earth, remains in the retort. 
The particles of animal, vegetable, and mineral ſub- 
ſtances, floating in the atmoſphere, and thence precipi. 
tated on the earth, may give ſome of the properties to 
arden mould, and thoſe ditferent in different places; a 
is evident about London, where the mould is ſo impreg- 
nated with ſmoak, precipitated on it from the atmoſpher:, 
that it differs much from that of open countries. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. 64. 
gee Hirp-mould. 
See IR ON-mould. 
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in the air, from ſome hidden principle of humidity there- 
in; and whoſe corruption ſhews itlelf by a certain white 
down, or lanugo, on their ſurface. | 
This morldineſs, when viewed with a microſcope, ad, 
a curious ſpectacle; being a kind of meadow, out 4! 
which ariſe herbs and flowers; ſome only in the bud, 
others full blown, and others decayed ; cach having 1t5 
little root, ſtalk, and other parts; the figure where! 
may be ſeen in Hook's Micrographia. The ſame may be 
obſerved of the mouldinc/s which gathers on the ſuriacc 
of liquid bodies. 
Mr. Bradley obſerved this mor/dinr/s in a melon very «t- 
curately, and found the vegetation of theſe little plants 
to be exceedingly quick. Each plant had its leech i gre! 
abundance, which did not ſeem to be three hours verve 
they began to thoot up; aud in fix hours more the 20% 
plant was complete and mature, and the feed Tech“ 
fall. When the fruit had been covered with a mould 15 
ſix days, its vegetative quality began to abate, aud it hy 
9 gone in two days more; then came on daun 
faction, and the fleſhy parts of the melon yielding 
thing but a ſtinking water, which began to have 2 gore 
motion on its ſurface ;z and in two days time maggor © 
eared, which in fix more laid themſelves up 2.5 
=" where they continued four days, and then 7 
out flies. Theſe maggots were owing to the eggs 
depolited in the putretaction. 
have been fo, though in reality it were cut with 2 chi 


ſel, or the ax. Moto: 
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beyond the naked of a wall, column, wainſcot, &c. the 
aſſemblage whereof form cornices, door-caſes, and other 
decorations of architecture. See Tab, Architect. fig. 1. 
ol mouldings are ſquare, others round; ſome are ſtrait, 
others curved, &c. and ſome are plain, others carved, or 
adorned with ſculpture, either hollowed or in relievo. 
Some mouldings, again, are crowned with a fillet; others 
are without, as the doucine, talon, ovolo, torus, plinth, 
ſcotia, aſtragal, gula, corona, and cavetto, See each 
under its proper article. ny 
Meuldings are in architecture what letters are in writing. 
By the variousdiſpoſitions and combinations of mouldings, 
may be made an infinite number of different profiles tor 
all ſorts of orders and compoſitions, regular and irregular; 
and yet all the kinds of moru/dings may be reduced to 
three ; viz. ſquare, round, and mixt, i. e. compoſed of 
the other two. 

For this reaſon, thoſe who invented the Gothic architec- 

ture, reſolving to recede from theſe perfect figures, and 

affecting to uſe others leſs perfect, to diſtinguiſh their 
architecture from the antique, introduced a new fet of 
whimſical mouldings and ornaments. 

Regular mouldings are either large; as doucines, ovolos, 

gulas, talons, toruſes, ſcotias, &c. or ſmall, as fillets, 

altragals, conges, &c. which ſee in their places. 

MouLDiNGS, in Gunnery, ate annexed to guns by way of 

ornament, and depend chiefly on the maker's fancy. 
It may be obſerved in general, that they ſhould be plain 
and ſimple, and the metal ſhould be projected as little 
as pollible, ſo that the piece may lie cloſe on the car- 
riage. See GUN, and Tab. Gunnery, fig. 1. n. and Az. 

MovLDixNG, bed. See Be v-moulding. 

MovuLDiNG, plane. See PLANE. 

MOUL-ELAVOU, /ive arbor lanigera ſpinoſa. H. M. Goff- 
pium arboreum caule ſpinoſo. C. B. is a fine, tall, Janigerous, 
or cotton- beating tree, ſometimes no leſs than fifty feet in 
height, and eightcen in compaſs in the ſtern or trunk. The 
down, or cotton, ſerves to ſtuff beds and pillows: the 
bark of the tree pulveriſed, and with the juice of lemons 
reduced into the form of a liniment, mitigates all kinds 
of inflammations, and conſolidates Habe of the 
bones; mixed with burnt wine of the Indian nut, or 
cocoa, it makes a liniment for the herpes : of the bark 
of the root is prepared an excellent emetic : the ſweet 
liquor collected in the boſom of the flower, exhibited 
with the leaves of the tamarind, potently evacuates wa- 
tery humours by ſtool and urine. Ray. 

MOULIN. Fr de MouLiN. See FER. 

MOULINET, a French term properly ſigniſying a little 
mill, being the diminutive of moulin, mill. | 
It is uſed in mechanics to ſignify a roller, which, being 
croſſed with two levers, is uſually applied to cranes, cap- 
ſtans, and other ſorts of engines of the like nature, to 
draw ropes, and heave up ſtones, timber, &c. 

Mov11Ntr is alſo a kind of turn-ſtile, or wooden croſs, 
which turnshorizontally upon a ſtake fixed in the ground; 
uſually placed in the paſlages to keep out horſes, and to 
oblige paſſengers to go and come one by onc. 

Theſe moulinets are often ſet near the outworks of for- 
tihed places, at the ſides of the barriers, through which 
people paſs on foot. 

MOULLAVA, H. N. in Bztany, a ſiliquous Indian plant, 
with a yellow, pentapctalous flower, and a ſmooth pod, 
containing generally four ſeeds. It grows to the height 

ol eight or nine feet, and delights in ſandy places; it 
is au evergreen, flouriihes molt in a wintry ſeaſon, and 
the fruit is ripe in November and December. It is of 
no medicinal uſe, but only to the pollias (ſo they call the 
poor in thoſe countries), who receive the ſmoke of the 
leaves up their nottrils, and ſo cure themſelves of the 
head- ache and vertigo. Ray. 

MOULTING, in Natural Hificry., Sec MOLTING. 
oN b, a term uſed for a bank, rampart, or other ſence, 
particularly of earth. 
ound, or Moxb, in 1{raldry, is a ball or globe with a 
crots upon it; fuch as our kings are uſually. drawn with, 
_— it in their left hand, as they do the ſceptre in the 

ht. 

MOUN T, an elevation of earth, called alſo montain. 

© words menunt and mountain are ſynonymous; but the 


ormer is ſcarce ever uſed in proſe, unlels when accom- 
panied with ſom 


bel e proper name; as .“ i. Etna, mount 
1 ö 1 * . 

et, Mount Lebanon, mount Sinai, mount Atlas, mount 
arnaſſus, &c. 


1/ 1 * . * pe Fe 
. Ludi, St. Catharine of. SeeCATHARINE. 
odd, Car mel, knights of. See Carmi. 
wh "ED, in Sea Language, the ſtate of being armed or 
quipped with a certain number of cannon; expreſſed of 
a \eltel of war, 
UNT. eg 2 
v. 2g. In the tin-works, aſter that tin from the 
UL, III. No 235. 


Mov LDINGS) in Architecture, are jettings, or projectures 
, 


burnt ore is melted down, and re-melted, there will 
ſometimes remain a different ſlug in the bottom of the 
float; this they call mont-zgg; and though of a tin« 


colour, yet it is of an iron nature, as hath been found 
by applying a magnet to it. 


MovxT guard. See GUARD. 
MounTs. of piety, are certain funds, or eſtabliſhments in 


Italy, where money is lent out on ſome ſmall ſecurity. 
We had alſo mounts of picty in Engipnd, raiſed by con- 
tribution for the benefit of people ruined by the extor- 
tions of the Jews. | 


MOUNTAIN, Moxs, a part of the earth riſing to a con- 


ſiderable height above the level of the ſurrounding fſur- 
face. 

The origin of mountains is variouſly aſſigned by philoſo- 
phers; ſome will have them coeval with the world, and 
created along with it. 

Others, among whom is Dr. Burnet, will have them to 
take their riſe from the deluge; urging, that the extreme 
irregularity and diſorder viſible in them plainly ſhew 
they do not come immediately out of the hand of God, 
but are the wrecks of the old world broken into the 
abyſs. 

Others, again, alledge from hiſtory, that the foundations 
of many bills being gradually deſtroyed, the hills them- 
ſelves have ſubſided, and ſunk into plains : whence they 
conclude, that where the corruption is natural, the gene- 
ration is ſo too. 

It appears to many, that ſome mountains mult have been 
generated gradually, and have grown up in proceſs of 
time, from the ſea-ſhells, &c. found in many of them ; 
which they ſuppoſe may be accounted for from a violent 
wind blowing the ſand, &c. into huge heaps, which are 
afterwards made into a mals by the rain, &c. Some 
among the divines tell us, that the earth was created 
perſectly even; and that when Gad ſeparated the water 
from the land, he dug channels in the earth; and the 
earth ſcooped out he threw up in mountains : but whether 
all the mountains be ſufficient to fill all the channels of 
the ocean, they mult decide. 

The origin of mountains, according to Mr. Ray, ſeems to 
have been exploſions by means of ſubterrancan fires ; 
and it is very probable that they have all vaſt hollows be- 
neath them; that this might have been the means uſed 
at the creation, to make the dry land appear, is no way 
diſſonant to reaſon, ſince hiſtory proves, that fires have 
raged in ſubterranean caverns under the ſeas, and there 
is no natural impoſſibility in fire's ſubliſting in ſuch ca- 
verns, even when the earth was all over covered with 
water, as at the firſt creation. 

Mr. Le Cat, in his memoirs read in 1744, bcfore the 
academy of Rouen, has delivered a new ſyitem of the 
formation of mountains. He ſuppoſes, that in the begin- 
ning the ſubſtances of which metals, ſtones, earth, &c. 
were to be formed, were ſoft malles of a kind of mud; 
that theſe arranged themſelves according to their ſpecific 
gravity, ſorming regular ſtrata ol «ſpherical or ſpheroidi- 
cal figure, and covered with water: {o that the ſurface 
of the earth was originally regular, or without the in— 
equalities of hills and vallies. But afterwards, by realen 
of the action of the ſun and moon, theſe ſoſt maſſes were 
variouſly driven into enormous matles or mountains of 
mud, which left in their interſlices vallics, whoſe Capaci- 
ties, receiving vaſt quantities of water, leſt part of the 
earth expoſed and dry, and contributed to form a corti- 
nent, which has gradually increaſed by the ſame alternate 
motions. By the continuance of this excavation of the 
earth, by means of the flux and reflux of the ſea, and 
the augmentation of the land thrown up by them, all the 
vait tracts of Europe, Alia, &c. which were originally 
covered with water, became ſucceliively expoſed and 
habitable. Theſe waters have left on the ſurface of the 
carth, ſkeletons, both of thoſe animals which lived in 
them, and of thoſe terreſtrial avimals which may be ſup- 
poſed to have periſhed in theſe fluctuations. What the 
flux and reflux of the ſea has performed from the be- 
ginning, is {till continued, though in a leſs ſenſible man- 
ner. The materials of the earth being more compact 
and ſolid, the ſea is continually excavating its bed, and 
throws upon the banks the ſtones and earth which tt 
forces away from its bottont. At length by this con- 
tinued retreat of the fea and excavation of the earth, l 
ſuppoſes that this globe will be ſo undermined as to pro 
duce a confluence of the ſeas from hemiſphere to hemi- 
ſphere ; in conſequence of which a new chaos will take 
place; and a new world will be formed out of the ruins 
of rhe old. 

Atountains appear, to many, defects and blemiſhes in the 
carth; but they are truly of the utmoſt uſe and neceſlity 
to the well-being both of man and other animals, Many 
creatures cannot live but in particular ſituations, and even 
the tops of the higheſt and the coldeſt mountains are the 


only 
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only places where ſome creatures, as well birds as qua- 
drupeds, will live : of this kind are the ibex and chamois 
among beaſts, and the lagopus among birds. 

They ſerve as f{kreens to keep off the cold and nipping 
blaſts of the northern and caſtern winds; they alſo ferve 
for the production of a great number of vegetables and 
minerals, which are not found in any other foil ; they 
enable us to keeg thoſe mines dry, which furnith the 
molt uſeful metals; beſides, the long ridges and chains 
of lofty and topping mountains, being generally found 
to run from eaſt to weſt, ſerve to {top the evagation of 
the vapours towards the poles, without which they 
would all run from the hot countries, and leave them de- 
ſtitute of rain. 

Mr. Pay adds, that they condenſe thoſe vapours, like 
alembic heads, into clouds; and ſo by a kind of external 
diſtillation, give origin to ſprings and rivers; and, by 
amalling, cooling, and condenſing them, turn them 
into rain; and, by that means, render the fervid regions 
of the torrid zone habitable. Thus the more we con- 
ſider nature, the more we muſt admire her works; and 
what ſeems to be a deſect or blemiſ in them, on a flight 
view, often proves, oa more juſt obſervation, a great 
benefit and beauty. 

In hiſtory we have inſtances of mountains travelling con- 
ſiderable diſtances. 

To meaſure the height of a mountain, fee ALTITUDE, 
&c. Though there is another way uſed by De. Halley, 
in the meuſure of Snowdon hill in Wales, by means of a 
BAROMETER, the different heights of whoſe mercury at 
the top and bottom of the monnta'n give its perpendicu- 
Jar altitude; accounting eighty-two feet perpendicula 
aſcent for every inch varied in the height of the mer- 
cury. 

The method often uſed for meaſuring the heights of 
mountains, by the ſinking of the mercury in the barome- 
ter, is very far from being accurate in practice. That 
the mercury generally falls, when the barometer is car— 
ried up to a higher ground is true, and has been known 
ever ſince the time of Paſcal. The only queſtion is, in 
what proportion? and this queſtion is not yet determined 
with ſuſſicient accuracy. The rule followed by the 
generality of authors, is, that the heights of mountains, or 
other riſing grounds, are as the logarithms correſponding 
to the heights of the mercury in the barometer. And 
the toundation of this rule is, that the denſity of the air 
1s every where proportional to the weight of the ſuper- 
incumbent air. But the application of this principle is 
improper in the preſent cafe, becauſe it can hold true 
only when the air is of the fame degree of heat, which 
it ſeldom is, on the different parts of high mountains, in 
the valleys, and at the ſurface of the ſea. In aſcending 
the Cordelleras of Peru, for inſtance, the air is found to 
be of all remperatures, from the hotteſt ſummer to the 
coldeſt winter. And experiments are rectly contrary 
to the rule. For by father Veuillec s obſervations on 
the Pic of Teneriffe, the mercury in the barometer ſtood 
at 17 inches 5 lines Paris meaſure, at the height of 13158 
Paris feet above the ſurface of the ſea, when the barom- 
eter at that ſurface ſtood at 27 inches 10 lines. But, ac- 
cording to the rule above mentioned, the barometer on 
the Pic ought to have been above 2 inches 2 lines lower 
than what it was found to be by the experiment. 

A difference may alſo be perceived between the computed 
and oblerved heights of the barometer, at much ſmaller 
elevations; ſuch as 1542 feet; where the obſerved height 
of the mercury exceeded that found by computativn 
above a line and a half; which would make a very cou- 
ſiderable error in the height of the place. 


From whence it follows, that the elaſticity or ſpring of 


the air at different heights, is not proportional to its 
denſity, or, which amounts to the ſame thing, that the 
mean degree of heat is dificrent at different heights from 
the ſurface of the carth; for it is well known, that 
a difference of heat will make a difference of elaſticity in 
the air, its denſity remaining the ſame. See Daniel Bet— 
noulli Hydrodynamic, p. 213. 

This learned author oblerves, that father Feuillee's ex- 
periment on the Pic of Teneriffe overturns all the rules 
and hypotheſes hitherto contrived for ditcovering the 
heights of places, from the fall of mercury in the ba- 
rometer. Mr. Bernoulli has given a new hypotheſis of 
his own, and has founded ſome computations on it, 
which agree pretty well with the experiments he men- 
tions; but ir were to be wiſhed that this ſubject were 
re-examined with more care by a greater variety of ex- 

eriments than has been done hitherto. 

Mon. Caflini de Thuri has given us a detail of ſeveral 
obſervations made with care on two high mountains of 
Auvergne, and upon the mountain Canigou, one of the 
higheſt of the Pyrenees. From theſe obſervations it 
appears, that the variations of the heights of the mer- 
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cury in the barometer, correſponding to the lerne 
places above the level of the fea, follow no regul; by 
greſſion; there having been found ſometime; an 
of difference between the height of the mercury 3 
by obſervation on the mountain Canigou, from the het: 
that reſulted from the progreſſion eſtabliſhed in the 78 
moirs of the Royal Academy in 1703. This Progreſſion. 
being deduced from obſervations made at ſmall ha 
tions, proved erroneous z nor have any of the bypothef... 
made ſince been ſuſſicient to reconcile the irreoyt.. Bt 
in obſervations, the exactitude of which admits 
doubt. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1740. p. 94. 

On this ſubject, fee M. de Luc's elaborate and excellent 
work, entitled Recherches ſur les Modifications de PAt. 
moſphere, in two volumes 4to. Geneva, 12 44 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part 2. art. 29. vol. Ixyiii. 
art. 32. 

The difficulty of breathing at the tops of high mw; 
is a thing ſo plainly felt, that there are none who hare 
ever been in the way of making the experiment, wha are 
not well convinced of the ccrtainty of the fact. Acolt; 
deſcribes what he felt on the tops of the high cz s 
of Pariacaca very judiciouſly, See Ain. 

The mountains of Armenia, and particularly that on 
which Noah's ark is ſuppoſed to have reſted, have heen 
alſo made famous by the like accounts; though the ſnoxs 
that lie on the tops of thefe mzntains make it impracti 


cable to aſcend their tops; the people who climb as hich 


ar pro- 


aldies 


of no 
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as they can, always find that they breathe with more 
difficulty, and are compelled to fetch their breath of. 
tener than when on the plains; and on travellers com. 
plaining of this, their guides always tell them, that it is 
a known thing, and 1s what every body ſuffers there, 
The mountains in Languedoc and the Pyrencars hure the 
ſame effect. People of curioſity have ſometimes re- 
mained hours on the ſummit of theſe morntains, and 
always found the ſame ſort of diſhculty in breathing; 
but it is poſſible that this may be owing to the exhala- 
tions of certain ſteams from rhe earth in theſe places, 
lets loaded with a weight of air than below; and this 
appcars the more probable, as in going up the mountain 
Tener:i8:, if many people arc in company, and afcend 
diftcrent ways, ſome uſually bear it better than oth-rs; 
and the very complexions of ſome are turncd yellow by 
the exhalations, which are very plainly perceired by their 
ſmell and ſharpneſs, while others, who aſcend to the 
fame height by different tracts, eſcape. 

The moſt remarkable meuntain in the world, in ſhape, is 
that called the needle monitainy or the inacceffible mountain, 
in Dauphiny. 

This is a vaſt hill, placed as it were bottom upwards, or 
ſet on its ſummit on the earth with irs broad baſe ele- 
vated in the air; it is about a thouſand paces in cireum- 
ſcience at the bottom, and is above two thouſand at the 
top. On the center of the plain at the top there lands 
another ſmall and very narrow, but very high 11. 

It obtained the name of the needle, as it got the other, by 
its being ſuppoſed impracticable to the aſcent of any 
one, by reaſon of its projecting ſo greatly outwards. 
Some hardy perſons, however, once ventured to climb it, 
and ſound at the top a number of the chamois, animals by 
no means qualified for climbing, and which doubtleſs had 
never either aſcended or deſcended the mowty/n and 
which mult be ſuppoſed to have bred there for many 
ages, though it is very diſlicult to account for their fits! 
getting to the place. Hiſt. Acad. Par. 17090. 

NoUNTAINS, attraftion of. Dee ATTRACTION. 

Mou Nr Als, chains c, a term uſed by geographers to ex- 
preſs thoſe continuations of montains which run in 
ridges along whole countries, and appear diſpoſed in un- 
interrupted orders wherever they are found. Kircher, 
in his Mundus Subterraneus, labours to prove, that thee 
chains are aunular, and reach abfolutely round the globe 
of the earth, encompaſſing it from north to ſouth, an! 
thence to the north again; and in the ſame manner ten 
ealt to welt, and ſrom thence to the call again, eit 

courſe only diſappearing, by the wiſe providence of na. 

ture, in the bottoms of the ſea, that the immense body of 

waters treaſured there might have its motion free a 

unimpeded in its channci, but appearing gin 12 tus 

ſame line, in every the ſmalteſt iſland that ſhews iel in 
the way of their ſtraight courſe, from the country where 
the laſt link of the chain was ſeen, to that where ther 
firtt link appears again. He ſays, that theſe vail his : 
earth and ſtone ſc:ve not only to ſtrengthen and lupo 

the fabric of this vaſt globe of earth, but they have 1 

other very great uſe, not only to man, but to all anim'5, 

and even vegetables; which is, that they are the ; 
houſes, where the grand reſervoirs of ficfh water _ 

cetlary to all life, are treaſured up, and ſrom whenc , 

is eaſily poured down upon the lower parts 9. the globe. 
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s ol jinmenſe extent, are placed in that vaſt chain 
eauntries | called the Alps, from which, as from an in- 
o WV" ore. the vaſt tracts of fruitful land that le 

\ ..thinic It . ; 
\ are ſuſhciently watered. 
115 which compole this part of the great an- 


The mene running north and ſouth round the globe, 


Ig then 
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e ©. with the Vogeſns, and the Appennines. From 
we red out the immenſe rivers which water this 
nest are ponfe“ 


wt 4 of the world, the Danube, the Rhine, the 
froftful pe Moſelle, and an almoſt infinite number of 
v one of which, after it has ſupplied the in 
abſtants Of A whole tract of vaſt extent, dilcharges fo 
weh water hourly into the ſea, that the mind is aſto- 
m_ 1 + the account, and would wonder whence only 
hem could be ſupplied. Theſe rivers, and a 
. 4 of other ſmaller ones, and beſides theſe a great 
nf lakes of vaſt extent, are all ſupplied by the 
| cIrophylacia or reſervoirs of water treafured up in the 
W of theſe hills, and could not have performed 
their office of watering theſe extenlive countries, had 
fe reſervoirs been placed any where except in fuch a 
jofty gtunion in theſe MOUNTAINS. ; 
Tae Alps, though they all ſupply more or leſs of this 
rofuſion of water, yet they are not equally hollowed 
{or the reception of it, and conſequently do not all con- 
tan fupplics for an equal tract of land; this is provided 
for by nature by a vaſt number of other ſmaller moun— 
rains, which in ſeveral parts of the countries through 
which this chain paſſes, run from its ſides like lefler 
Lots, and extend over tome [maller or greater part of the 
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antry. 
ds a ſort of auxiliary lupplies, and ſerve for many 
countries in the place of tae original heads; but the 
vers propagated from theſe, though ſuſficient for the 
accrfions of the inhabitants of the lower country, yet do 
not diſcharge thoſe valt quantities of waſte water into the 
ſea, that thoſe which derive their origin from the greater 
muntains do. The Noric mountains in Germany, the 
Vogelus, many mountains in Dauphiny, and thoſe in 
Italy, which run from the ſides of that long chain, 
which reaches like a ſpine all along that country, are ali 
of this kind, and all convey this benefit to the lower 
countries. Ihe Pyrenean and Carpathian meuntains alſo 
vield a vaſt number of rivers from their ſides 3 and the 
rivers of Spain, of Poland, and of Hungary, all have 
eviden:ly the ſame origin from theſe higheſeated reſer-— 
voirs, in the chains of mountains which paſs through 
them, The countries where extended plains are found 
for valt tracts, uninterrupted by any of the links or knots 
of theſe vaſt chains of mountains, are the only places 
where thirſt and drought are the deſtruction both of ani- 
mals and plants; and, in general, that country which 
has moit and higheſt mountains, is the moſt plentifuliy, 
moſt regularly, and moſt conitantly watered by ſmaller 
as well as larger flreams. 
The diſpoßtion of mountains on the ſurface of the globe 
ſeems more regular than is generally fuppoſed by thoſe 
who fee but a few of them in particular countries at a 
time; they are diſpoſed in reality in ranges or chains, 
reaching to vaſt extents, and in ſome from pole to pole, 
from north to ſouth. 
One grand chain of mountains reaches from Iceland 
through Scotland, England, and Germany, with a ſtraight 
courſe to the Alps, which are as it were a vaſt knot in 
this chain, more cloſely diſpoſed, and more eminent than 
the others. 
Theſe are ſucceeded in the ſame ſeries by the Appen- 
umes, which run through the whole kingdom of Italy, 
mM the manner of the ſpine of the back in animals, and 
are continued on in the fame ſeries by thoſe of Sicily; 
and trom theſe the ſame chain is carried on to Africa, 
and continues in what are called the mountains cf the 
man From hence another vat knot or link of this ex- 
tenlive chain is carried on to the utmoſt part of Africa, 
and terminates, as to our view, at the Cape of Good 


NOUNTAILIN recen. 
MouxrAlx-Hcath, the name by which ſome call the sAxi- 
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commerce has led us, and where maps have ſhewn 
them. 

Another vaſt chain of mountains, running with the ſame 
regularity, and in the ſame manner forming a belt round 
the whole globe of the earth, cuts this at right angles, 
and is continued in its courſe. This goes through Par- 
tary, from a beginning far beyond our reſearches up be- 
kind that vaſt country, and continuing itſelf through the 
middle of Scythia, forms a ſcries that appears in the 
Eait Indies, running along the middle of that vaſt re- 
gion to Cape Comorin; heie the chain dips into the ſea; 
but if its contſe is exactly marked it will be found to be 
continued in the ſame route through the iſland of Cey- 
lon ; hence it is carried under water to its oppoſite point 
on the limits of the earth, and hence through ſeas and 
lands not yet known to us, is carried on to be place in 
the back of Tartary, and from which we have begun the 
account. We have but very ſmall proofs indeed of its 
continuation through a vaſt tract of this its courſe 3 but 
we are to accule tor this defect not nature in her diſpoſal, 
but our own ignorance, whatever little we do know 
plainly pointing out, that this chain is continued in the 
ſame regular manner as the other, and placed exactly at 
ight angles with it, 

As the continual flux and reflux of that vaſt body of ſeas 
from the caſt weſtward, might by its ſorce do ſome mit- 
chief to the compages of the earth, provident nature has 
provided, for the ſtrengthening the great ſrame of this 
globe, certain tranſverſe chains or belts of mountains, 
which are ſo diſpoſed as to ſtrengthen and keep togethec 
the whole machine in the moſt ſtrong and laſting man- 
ner. 
One ſeries of theſe runs directly from ihe exft weſt ward 
from the utmoſt limits of the Chineſe empire, through 
that whole vaſt country; and where theſe are ſtopped by 
the boundaries of that country, they are continued 
through the weſt of Scythia, India, and the Caſpian fea, 
America, Aſia Minor, Macedonia, and to the Rhætian 
mountains, which carry on the chain to the mountains of 
Narbonne Gaul, and theſe to the Pyrencans; and theſe 
are carried on weitward in the fame direct chain, fo far 
as we are able to trace them, and apparently run on to- 
ward the point from which the account began, ſo as to 
form as regular a circle as the others, were every link 
of it expoſed to our fight, by our knowledge of the re- 
gions through which it paſſes, and many ot which are 
yet left to future diſcoveries. 
Thofe who haſtily judge of this ſyſtem may ſuppoſe, that 
itwants due weight, becauſe the chains of movntains here 
defcrived do not appcar to be regularly carried on 
through the bottom of the ſea from the firit link on one 
land to the firſt on the oppoſite land to it ; but the whole 
chain ſeems broken abruptly at either promontory, and 
only to be rcnewed, not continued at the other; but it 
is very probable, that, though not ſo evident to our eyes, 
theſe chains of me aus are continued under the bottoms 
of the dcepelt ſeas in the fame regular manner as on the 
openeſt land, though their heads do not appear above the 
ſurface of the water, but are only ſcen at thofe places 
where the ſcattered iſlands happen in their courſe, till 
they arrive at the main land again. Tais diſpoſition is 
not to be ſuppoſed owing to chance or irregularity, but 
appears contrived by the wiſdom of the great Creator, 
'The vali body of ſeas, that ſurrounds the globe with its 
neceſſary and perpetual flux, required a clear and free 
bed to roll its immenſe congeries of water in; and the 
tops of the mountains appear to have been diſcontinued 
in the courſe of this fluid, that it might have a free chan- 
nel, and no ſtops or hindrances in its courſe, to ſpread its 
waters over the whole earth. 


NoUNTAIN, cock of the, urogallus, in Ornithology. Sve 
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Cock and GRoOusE. 
See GREEN. 


FRAGE of botanical writers. 
See VOL Cano, 


MouNTAINS, biarning. 

NovuNTAINS in the moon. See Moon. | 

NOUNTEBANKES, derived from the Italian montare in 
lande, are quack doQtors or jugglers, who vend their 
boatted medicines and cxhibit their tricks on a public 
itzge. See NUSANCE. 

MOUNTING the guard, trenches, breach, c. denotes th: 
going upon duty, being upon guard in the trenches, ruu- 
ming to the breach, &c. 

M-oUNTING @ cannon, mortar, Oc is the ſetting it on its 
carriage, or the raiting its mouth. 

MouxTiNG, in the arufatterics, ſomething that ſerves 
to raife or ſet off a work. Thus the frame or border, 
and its dependencies, make the meauting of a looking- 
glaſs: the fuſt, or but, the mounting of a muſquet, car- 
bine, &c. and the hilt, &c. the mounting of a ſword. 

MouxTING of @ an, the ſticks which terve to open and 
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rope; and there is no reaſon to doubt but that the chain 
18 continued in the oppotite land, and fo on to the ut- 
molt umits of the ſouthern pole. From hence the fame 
AY makes its way agam, and beginning anew as it were 


rom the ſouth pole, is carried on through the little known 


louthern regions to the Magellanic Streights. Here the 
famous Andes, meauntains of South Ametica take it up, 
rs wong e vail tract it 15 carried through this part of 
8 ee Into North America, and thence to th 
joinin as : again, terminating where it began, or 
| einn s 7 er part of the chain where we took up thc 
ing pes Fe on account z ſo that the whole ſerics, mak- 
the a rt ” circle round the globe, has no begin 
race of Re but in Our imagination, or in our igno— 
ried in the p parts of the world through which it is car- 
ame regularity as in thoſe countries whither 
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Mut it, whether they be of wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, 
whalcbone, Indian-cane, or the like. See Fax. 
MOURAILLE, in Farriery. See BARNACLES. 
MOURNING, a particular drefs or habit, worn to ſigniſy 
grief, on ſome melancholy occaſion, 
The modes of mourning are various in various countries; 
as are alſo the colours that obtain ſor that end. In Eu- 
rope, the ordinary colour for mourning is black; in Chi- 
na, it is White; in Turkey, blue or violet; in Egypt, 
ellow; in Ethiopia, brown. The ancient Spartan and 
— ladies mourned in white; and the ſame colour 
obtained formerly in Caſtile, on the death of their 
princes. Herrera obſerves, that the laſt time it was uſed, 
was in 1498, at the death of prince John. Kings and 
cardinals always mourn in purple. | 
Each people pretend to have their reaſons for the par- 
ticular colour of their mourning : white is ſuppoſed to 
denote purity; yellow, that death is the end of human 
hopes, in regard leaves when they fall, and flowers when 
they fade, become yellow; brown denotes the earth, 
whither the dead return ; black, the privation of life, as 
being the privation of light; blue expreſſes the happineſs 
which it is hoped the deceaſed does enjoy; and purple, 
or violet, ſorrow on the one fide, and hope on the other, 
as being a mixture of black and blue. 
Af;urninz among the ancients, was expreſſed various 
ways, as by tearing their cloaths, by wearing ſackcloth, 
laying aſide crowns, and every other mark of joy. Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Cato, relates, that from the time of 
his leaving the city with Pompey, he neither ſhaved his 
head, nor, as uſual, wore the crown or garland. — 
Sometimes public grief was teſtified by a general FasT. 
Among the Romans a year of mourning was ordained by 
law, for women who loſt their huſbands. 
In public mornings at Rome the ſhops were ſhut up, the 
women laid alide all their ornaments, the ſenators their 
laticlavian robes, and the conſuls ſat in a lower ſeat 
than uſual. 
The ancients had a remarkable way of mourning for 
ſoldiers flain in battle. 'The whole army attended the 
funeral ſolemnities, with their arms reverſed, it being 
cuſtomary for mourners, in molt of their actions, to be- 
have themſelves in a manner contrary to what was uſual 
at other times. In thoſe places where it was the faſhion 
to wear long hair mourners were ſhaved ; and where 
others ſhaved, mourners wore long hair. The conjecture 
of thoſe, therefore, is frivolous, who imagine that the ſol- 
diers turned the heads of their ſhields downwards, leſt the 
ods, whoſe images were engraved upon them, ſhould 
- polluted with the fight of a corple ; ſince not the 
gods only, but any other figures, were frequently re— 
preſented on ſhields 3 nor did the few only near the 
corpſe, but the whole company held their ſhields in the 
ſame poſition: not to mention that other arms were alſo 
pointed downwards. Potter, Archzol. Grac. tom. 11. 
p. 103» 
The mournings of the Eaſtern nations of Indians are much 
more cloſely followed, though of much ſhorter duration 
than out's. After the death of a near relationthey mourn 
fifteen days, during which time they cat nothing but rice 
and water: they are not to chew betle, or to uſe the 
common walhings in this time; but they are to do acts 
of charity, ſuch as diſtributing food to the poor; and 
prayers are ſaid, intreating the Almighty to forgive the 
{ins of the dead perſon, and aſſign him a good place in 
the other world. On the ſixteenth day, that is the day 
afrer the finiſhing of the time of mourning, they make 
a ſolemn ſealt according to their abilities, and invite to 
it all their friends and neighbours. After this they an- 
nually, on this day, give food to the poor, and renew 
their prayers for the happineſs of the dead perſon. Phil. 
Tranſ. N 243. 
MOUSE, mus, in Zaolegy. See Mus. 
Moousr, in the Sea Language, is a fort of knob, uſually in 
the ſhape of a pear, wrought on the outſide of a rope, 
by means of ſpun-yarn, parſling, &c. and uſed to con- 
fine ſome other ſecurely to the former, and prevent it 
from hiding along its ſurface. Theſe mouſes are par- 
ticularly uſed on the ſtays of the lower maſt, to prevent 
the eye from flipping up to the malt. 
Movusr, dar. Sce DORMOUSE. 
Mousk, able, called alſo /emner, or lemming, in Natura! 
Hiſt:ry, the name of an animal found in Lapland, and 
in other cold countries : many extraordinary things are 
related of the manner of living of theſe creatures. 
This is the Us H of Linnzus, with a thort tail, 
ſive tocs on the fect, very ſhort legs, large whitkers, ſmall 
eyes, long mmarp teeth, and a yellow body varicd with 
black. Sce Norway RAT. | 
hey are of the bigneſs of a ſquirrel, and their tkin is 
treaked with brown and black; there are alſo ſome ſpots; 
beſide the ſtreaks; the black is a very fine deep colour, 
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the brown is pale; they have two tery ſſ 

above, and two below of the ſame kind: th AP teeth 

like a ſquirrel's; they are uſually very fac an if feet urs 

are ſo quarrelſome and fierce, that if 3 Nie e 

out to them they will bite at it, and will h be hely 

oy 
faſt, that they may be toſſed and ſwun wy It < 
air by it without letting it go. In their War in th; 
uſually keep a direct line from north-eaſt to ſ wreh the 
and always travel in thouſands in the ſame *. min, 
whole number forms a ſquare body, and het He 
only from the time of the twilight to the mor. "arch 
ſtill all the day. "Mg, lying 
They march in lines, which are ſome ells diſtant, b 
ways exactly parallel to each other, ſo that the 3 
they have gone over look like the ſurrows of a p. Pace 
field. If they meet with any thing in their 2 * 
might deter another animal, it never [tops th 
though it be fire, a deep well, a pond, a torten but 
bog, they without hefitation venture through * 
that means many thouſands of them are deſtto ed N 
tags dead in the morning, in the waters x other 
wife. 
They never come into a houſe, nor meddle with any 
thing that we eat; if they chance to come to a heul. 
their way, there they ſtop till they die; but if the wa 
to a Rack of hay or corn, they eat their way thee 3 
When they march over a meadow, they do it teh 
mage, by eating the roots of the graſs; but if they encamg 
thete, they wholly deſtroy the produce; the land — 
like a place where there had been a fire, aud the who! 
ſurface looks as if ſtrewed with aſhes, 155 
The Laplanders are always glad to ſee theſe creatures 
on their march, for it always forctels plenty of more 
valuable creatures among them : the ſame cold that ſend; 
theſe out, ſending allo a number of fowl, ſquirrels 
foxes, and other animals the ſame way. Wormius ba: 
written a complete treatiſe on this animal, calling it »; 
Norwegius : this is reprinted at large in his Muſcum.— 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 251. p. 112. 
They commouly viſit the country once or twice in twenty 
years: Linnæus ſuppoſes that they come from the Nor 
wegian Lapland Alps; but Pontoppidan thinks that 
Kolan's rock, which divides Nordland from Sweden, is 
their native place. After ravaging the country, deſtroy- 
ing the graſs, and infecting the very ground, they at 
length periſh, either through want of tood, deſtroying 
one another, or in ſome great water or the ſea. 

MovusE, ca. See APHRODITA. 

MovsE-ecar, in Botany. See HAWKwFEn. 

MovsE-ear chickweed, in Botany, ceraſtium, a genus of the 
decandria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it 
has a permanent five-Jeaved empalement, which ſpreads 
open; the flower has five bifid petals, and ten flender 
ſtamina; in the centre is ſituated an oval germen, with 
five ſtyles; the empalement afterward becomes an oval 
cylindrical or globular capſule, with one cell, containing 
many roundiſh feeds. Miller enumerates five and Lin- 
nzus ſixteen ſpecies. 

Mov sE-ear, ſcorpion-graſs, myoſotis, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynta claſs. Its characters are, that the co- 
rollais hypocrateriform, marginated, and divided into five 
ſegments. There are four ſpecies. 

Movsr-tail, my»ſurus, in Botany, a genus of the fertar- 
dria polygynia claſs. Its characters are, that the bve- 
leaved empalement is joined to the baſe ; it has fire 
awl-ſhaped petaliform nectaria, and many feeds, There 
is only one ſpecies. 

This plant is very near akin to the ranunculus, under 
which genus it is ranged by ſome boranilts : the flowers 
are extremely ſmall, and are ſucceeded by long flencer 
ſpikes of ſeed, reſembling the tail of a moute, whence 
it obtained its name: it grows wild upon moilt ground 
in divers parts of England. The whole plant 1s ue, 
and by ſome thought to poſſeſs the ſame virtues with 
lantain, and the coronopus. 

MOUSING a heck, in Sea Language, the operation of faſten- 
ing a ſmall cord or line acroſs the upper part from the 
point to the back thereof, in order to prevent 1! front 
unhooking, by the motion of the veſſel, or otherwiſe. | 

MOUTH, in Anatomy, a part of the human face, confi 
ing of the lips, the gums, the infide of the checks and 
the palate. 3 
All theſe parts are lined with a glandulous coat, which 13 
continued over the whole inner turface of the 19479, 0 

all its parts, the teeth excepted. ; 1e lite 

From the glands of this coat, through innumerabic 70 

excretory ducts, is ſeparated a kind of talival juice: = 

ſerves to keep the mouth and all its parts mot, nde 
and {lippery. 

On the hind part of the palate, porpenc 30. like 

rima of the larynx, hangs a round, ſoft, ſmooth body, : 

the end of a child's finger, formed by the dupHicatot, 
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ubtane of the palate, and called the nyu/a, which 
ne me 6 


fue ed by two mulcles, called /phens/?aphylinus and 
'5 ofaphyinns 3 and is ſuſpended by as many liga- 
4/118 1-8; 
ments. ne membrane of the palate are a great number of 
Uader t en conſpicuous in the fore-part, like grains 
lands, * c excretory ducts, piercing the membrane, 
of millet the mouth : but towards the hinder-part they 
open 19s thicker, and about the root of the uvula they 
le _ ered ſo cloſe to one another, that they ſeem to 
w_ pros arge conglomerate gland; which is therefore, 
or 


by Ve rheye 


ligaments 0 


The gums are, as it were, the ſockets and 
the teeth. 
8 er parts of the month, there are in and 
Beſides the proper p , 4 Fo ; 
it others highly ſerviceable and neceſſary thereto: 
_ hich are the glands; the moſt conſiderable 
_— * the parotides, the glandulz maxillares, the 
2 les. and the tonſils, or amygdalz ; which ſee in 
ſublingua = age ora , 
their reps the laliral organs, whence ſprings all that 
The 123 Uthe /pitt/e, which flows into the mouth by 
liquor Wwe C4 Ps 8 ion 7 de blood 
ſpectire ducts, after its ſeparation from t e blood 

” C E of the glands: as the demand of ſpittle is 
3 in actions of the lower jaw, i. e. in maſtication, 
Jeglutition, much talking, &c. ſo does the diſpoſition 
of theſe ſalival duCts favour that diſcharge on thoſe occa- 
ſions. b Ew for? 
Whether the mouth of a fœtus be nece we or its nu- 
trition, has been controverted. The learned Mr. Mon- 
to is of opinion it is not : ſee his reaſons, and his an- 
{\wers to what bas been advanced by many learned men 
in favour of the contrary opinion, 1n the Med. Eff. Edin. 
vol. ii. art. 9. or the Abridgment, vol. i. p. 305. 
Mr. Monte obſerves farther, that the openin of the 
muth does not only depend on the motion of t ie lower 
jaw downwards, but alſo on the ſuperior jaw being 
niſed up by the muſcles, which extend the head age 
He fays any one may convince himſelf of the truth of 
this, by putting the blade of a knife oppoſite to the con- 
joined edges of the teeth, when the mouth is ſhut z and 
the knife being held unmoved while the mouth is opened, 
he may, by the help of a mirror, ſee the upper-tceth 
raiſed remarkably at every aperture he performs. Med. 
Ef. Edin. vol. 1. art. 11. 
Dr. Derham obſerves, that the mouth, in the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of animals, is nicely adapted to the uſes of ſuch a 
part; and well ſized and ſhaped for the catching of prey, 
for the gathering and receiving food, the formation of 
ipeech, &c. 
In ſome creatures it is wide and large, in others little 
and narrow; in ſome it is formed with a deep inciſure 
up into the head, for the better catching and holding of 
prey, and more eaſy comminution of hard, large, and 
troubleſome ſood; in others with a ſhortet inciſure, for 
the gathering and holding of herbaceous food. 
In the fiſh-kinds the mouth is very different in the ſeveral 
genera and ſpecies in its ſituation, figure, and proportion, 
and is by the beſt naturaliſts made a mark of diſtinction 
among them. In regard to ſituation, it is, 1. in ſome 
placed in the front or tip of the head; and in this caſe 
both jaws are ſometimes of the ſame length; but fome- 
times the one is conſiderably longer than the other. 2. In 
tome the mouth is placed in the lower or under part of 
the head, under the front. 3. In ſome it is placed tranſ- 
verſely in the body; i. e. the opening of the mouth cuts 
the ſite of the back and belly at right angles. 4. In others 
it is oblique, As to figure, there are alſo many diſler- 
ences. When the mouth is opened; in ſome, it is, 1. of 
an oblong, round, or roundiſh ſquare ſhape. 2. In others 
it is oblong and wide. 3. It is alſo ſpherical. The 
proportion of the mouth to the head is alſo various. 1. In 
ome it is much ſmaller than the breadth of the head; 
and, 2. in ſoize it is equal, or nearly equal to the width 
of the head. Artedi, 

Y INSECTS it is very variable : in ſome it is forcipated, 
to catch, hold, and tear the prey; in others aculcated, 
to pierce and wound animals, and ſuck their blood; in 
others ſtrongly ridged with jaws and teeth, to gnaw and 
ſerape out their food, carry burdens, pei forate the earth, 
nay, and the hardeſt wood, and even ſtones themſelves, 
tor owes and nelts for their young. 
nor is the 929th lefs remarkable in birds, being neatly 

wed for piercing the air, hard and horny, to ſupply 
the want of teeth; hooked, in the rapacious kind, to 
catch and hold their prey z loug and flender, in thoſe 
„o have their food to grope for in mooriſh places z and 
240 and long, in thoſe that ſearch it in mudd places. 
2TH alſo uſed, in the courts of princes, for what 
1 10UÞ, veomen of the mouth, Ee. 


Dav;! * - * 
e deines m, an apartment compoſed of ſeveral 
e. III. Nv 2.30, 


n, cailed glandula cong lomerata alatinas Sce« 


lte 51 2 4 * ” _ hg » 
e to their eating and drinking. Hence, , of 
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rooms, as offices, kitchens, &c. where the meat intended 


for the firſt tables is drefied by itſelf. At court, this is 
called the king's mouth. 


MovTu, in the Aanrge, denotes a horſe's feeling or ſen- 


ſibility in that part where the bits arc applied. See 
Horse. 


MovTH, ridges of a horſe's. Sec Ripce. 
MovuTH, opening, or Shutting the, of a cardinal, is a cere- 


mony uſed in the conſiſtory at Rome; wherein the pope 
ſhuts a new-eleRed cardinal's mouth, ſo that he may not 
ſpeak at all, even though the pope ſhould ſpeak to him; 
and remains, in the mean time, deprived of all voice, 
both active and paſſive, till the calling of another con- 
bſtory, when the pope opens his month again, making a 
little harangue, to teach him how to ſpeak, and com- 
port himſelt in the conſiſtory. 


MOU TON er, an old French coin. See AGNEL. 
MOXA, a ſort of cotton, or downy ſubſtance, brought 


from China, and by authors ſaid to grow on the lower 
part of the mugwort-leaf. 

It is not much known among us for any medicinal efli- 
cacy : however celebrated in the Indies for curing the 
gout, by being burnt upon the part, people here have 
not faith enough to try it this way; and fome think, if 
they had, in all likelihood, any other cauſtic would do as 
well. 

The ancient phyſicians uſed flax, as the people of the 
eaſtern nations now do their mova, for cauterizing in Ccer- 
tain parts of the body. The method of uſing the mera 
is this: a ſmall cone of the down, or moxa, is to be made 
up of about a thumb's breadth long, much after the 
manner they are for a ſuſſitus. The baſis of this cone 
is to be ſtuck upon the part with a mncilage of gum 
arabic, and its top is then to be ſet on fire by a candle or 
burning coal : by this means the whole cone will be gra- 
dually conſumed, and the part by degrees cauterized. 
This is uſed in cafes of the GourT ; and if the pain does 
not ceaſe on the firſt operation, it is to be repeated till 
it does. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 319. 


MOYNOVU, in Fortification. Sec Morn av. 
MUCILAGE, mucilags, in Pharmacy, &c. a thick viſcous 


Juice, of a white tran{parent colour; fo called as teſem- 
bling the Mucus of the nole. 

Muc iluges are prepared chiefly from roots and ſeeds, 
pounded in a mortar, and infuſed in hot water, and 
itrained through a cloth : and they are the moſt relax- 
ing, emollient, and ſoftening remedies in medicine. 
The roots principally uſed for this purpoſe are thoſe of 
althæa, mallows, ſymphytum, &c. the ſeeds are thoſe of 
quinces, fleawort, &c. 

Mucilages enter the compoſition of ſeveral plaſters. They 
are ſometimes alſo made of gums and fruits; as figs, 
quinces, ilinglaſs, tragacanth, &c. 


Mu ciLaGe allo denotes a thick pituitous matter, evacuated 


with the urine, in the gravel and dyſuria. 


MUCILAGINOUS glands, a very numerous ſet of glands 


in the joints, firſt deſcribed by Dr. Ravers. 
There are two forts of mucilaginous glands, ſome ſmall, 
next a-kin to miliary glands, being glandules placed all 
along the ſurface of the membranes which lie over the 
articulations. See Mucus, and ARTICULATION. 
'The other ſort are conglomerated, or are many glan- 
dules collected, and planted one upon another, fo as to 
make a bulk, and appear conſpicuouſly. In ſome of the 
joints there are ſeveral of them; in others there is a ün- 
gle one. 
As to the ſtructure of theſe large glands, they conſiſt of 
ſmall veſicles, which are not gathered together into 
ſeveral lobes, or bags of glandules, but are diſpoſed upon 
ſeveral membranes lying over one another ; of which 
membranes there are ſeveral in every one of theſe glands, 
which appcar evidently in thoſe who are hydropical.— 
They have their blood-vetiels, as other glands ; but 
their veins have a particular rexture, in their courſe, for 
rctarding the return of the blood from the glands, that 
the muciagingus liquor, which is not ſeparated with the 
greatelt expedition, may have time for ſeparation z which 
is a contrivance obferved where-ever a thick fluid is to be 
ſecerned. 
The large mucilaginous glands are varioully ſituated; ſome 
ina ſinus tormed in the joint; others ſtand near or over- 
agaiult the interſtice between the articulated bones: but 
in general they are ſo placed, as to be ſqueezed gently, 
and lightly preſſed, in the inflexion or extenſion, of the 
joint, in order to yield a quantity of mucilage propor- 
tionate to the motion of the pait, and the preſent occa— 
fon, without any injury. | 
The delign of all theſe glands is to ſeparate a m ⁰˙ tu“ 
ous kind of liquor, which ſerves principally to Jubricate 
the joints, or to make them ſlippery: it ſerves likewiſe 
to preſerve the ends of the articulated bones from attri- 
tion and heating: but all this it does in conjunction 
65 with 
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with the medullary oil ; with which, together, is made a | 


compoſition admirably well fitted for thoſe ends z for the 
mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil pre- 
ſerves the mucilage from growing too thick and viſcous. 
Dr. Havers obſ:rves the tame glands to lie between the 
muſcles and tendons; and ſuppoſes that there is the 
ſame mixture there of an oily and mucilaginous ſubſtance; 
the one being that fat, which is found between the muſ- 
cles, and is ſupplicd by the glandulz adipoſe; and the 
other ſeparated by the muci/aginous glandules, of which 
the common membrane of the muſcles is every where 
full. This mixture in the interſtices of the muſcles lu- 
bricates them, and their tendons; and preſerves them 
from ſhrinking, and growing rigid and dry. 

The rough unequal depreſſion at the bottom of the coty- 
loide cavity of the offa innominata is filled by a broad, 
flat, mucilaginons gland, bordered with a fatty ſubſtance, 
and covered with a fine membrane. The mucilaginous 
glands of the bones of the leg lie in ſmall ſpaces, de- 
preſſions, and ſuperficial notches, near the edges of the 


cartilages of each joint, and are all covered by the cap- | 


ſular ligaments. In the bones of the foot theſe glands 
anſwer in number and figure to the depreſſions between 
the cartilaginous edges and ligaments. 

In the articulations of the ſternum, vertebrz, and ribs, 
the mucilaginous glands are very ſmall ; but they are ac- 
companied by many fatty moleculz lying round each 
joint. The inner ſurface of the ligamentary tube which 
lines the bony canal of the ſpine, is lubricated alſo by an 
oily or adipoſe ſubſtance. And the true mucilaginous 
glands of the occipital and maxillary articulations in the 
bones of the head, are all proportioned to the joints to 
which they belong, and lie between the capſular liga- 
ments and the circumferences of the cartilages. Win- 
flow. 

M UCILAGO, in B-tany, a name under which Micheli has 
compriſed ſome ſpecies of that kind of fungus called 
MUCOR, conſiſting of ſmall bladders, or veſicles, with 
ſeeds affixed to filaments on the inner part. 

MUCK. See Mock. 

MUCOCARNEOUS, an epithet uſed by authors for a ſort 
of abſceſſes, which are partly made up of fleſh, and part- 
ly of a thick mucous matter. 

MUCOR, in B»tany, a name given by Micheli, and con- 
tinued by Linnzus, to a genus of muſhrooms, often com- 
priſed by authors among the moſles, and called by the 
ſame Micheli, under the ſmall varieties of ſome of the 
ſpecies, mucilage and /ycogala. Their characters are 
theſe: they are funguſes confilling of roundih little 
bladders, in which are found numerous ſeeds affixed to 
hair-like receptacles, placed all over the inſide of the 
bladders. Linn:zeus enumerates twelve ſpecies. 

MUCOSA, in /chthyslzgy, a name given by the Italians to 
a ſpecies of the ray-Hſh, called by the old authors, l- 
1aia, and bes marinus; and, by the later authors, raja 
exyrynchus and lav]. It is diltinguiſhed by Actedi by 
the name of the variegated ray, with ten prickly tuber- 
cles on the middle of the back. See Raja. 

MUCOUS /ewvers, a term uſed by medical writers to ex- 
preſs thoſe fevers in which nature is endeavouring to rid 
herſelf of an abundance of pituitous, mucous, and ſerous 
matter. The catarrhal fevers of all forts are expreſſed 
under this denomination. See FEVER. 

Mucovs glands are three glands which empty themſelves 
into the urethra; fo called by the firſt diſcoverer, Mr. 
Cowper, from the tenacity of the liquor which they ſe- 
parate. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. lit. w. 

'The two firſt diſcovered of theſe are about the bigneſs of 
a French bean, of a depreſſed oval figure, and a yellow- 
ith colour, like the proſtates ; being on each fide the 
bulb of the cavernous body of the urethra, a little above 
It. 

Their excretory ducts ſpring from the internal ſurface, 
next the inner membrane of the urethra ; into which 
they open a little lower, by two diſtinct orifices, juſt 
below its bending under the oſſa pubis, in perinzo, 
where they diſcharge a tranſparent viſcous liquor. 

The third mucous gland is a ſmall, conglobate, yellowiſh 
gland, like the former, but ſomewhat leſs, ſituate above 
the angle of flexure of the urcthra, under the oſſa pubis, 
in the perinzzum, near the anus. It has two excretory 
ducts, which enter the urethra obliquely, a quarter of an 
inch below the two former; and diſcharge a liquor like 
the former, both in colour and conſiſtence. 

MUCRO cords, in Anatomy, the lower or pointed end of 
the heart. x 
The word is Latin, mucro, where it properly ſigniſies 
the point of a ſpear. 

Hence, MUCRONATED 1s applied to whatever tends to, 
or terminates in a point, like that of a ſpear ; as mucro- 
nata cartilago, &c. 


MUCU, in /chthyo/ogy, the name of a Braſilian fiſh of the 
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lamprey kind. It is long and lender; its hes 
its eyes black and ſmall z and its mouth very 
has no fins; it is brown all over, 


d is pg; 
aaf, 


| only of a d 
lour on the back than on the belly, and has a 
obliquely tranſverſe lines on the des, which 


are bla; 


It is an eatable fiſh, and is caught in lakes in Brag, 


Marggrave. | 

MUCUNA guacu, the largeſt and moſt he, if 
cies of phaſeolus growing in Brafit; it i ag 'e. 
tree of the ſame name: the pod has a black hk M2 
as hard as a ſtone, and covered with ſoft el A 
is a hand's breadth long and three fingers Ramp: 1 bei, 
When broke open, it diſcovers three or four 1 28 
tiful globular beans, divided by interſtices of yr, — 
red colour, round, ſmooth, and with a large e oy 4g 
being macerated in water, are deprived of * n, 
their noxious qualities; and being prepared with 7 E 
de mandihoca, are eaten by the natives; ſo that Ls 
poiſonous quality does not ſeem fo deeply implant wes 
them by nature, as not to admit of proper cont 4 
for though the interior ſubſtance of the bean ps, 
acrimony and biting property vellicating the "i 
excites great perturbations in the body, and Purges T 
lently by ſtool and vomiting, the cooling and temnkn; 
medicinal aliment, prepared of the tipioca, 2 
antidote, and is therefore preferable to other 

loyed to correCt it. Ray. 

MUCUS of the joints is a mucilaginous liquor, ſeparated by 
its proper glands, conveniently placed in the interÞjr.; 
of the bones, where thoſe glands are gently preſſed by 
the motion of the parts: it ſerves to make the enten. 
ties of the bones or joints flip more caſily. ; 

Mu cus of the urethra, a viſcous tranſparent liquor, ſerrins 
to line and lubricate the part; that the ſeed and the urine 
may flip more freely, without either adhering to or l 
cerating the part. 

It comes from glands, lately diſcovered by Mr. Cowper 
about the penis; and is that, which in women is often 
miſtaken for ſemen. 

Mucus of the no/Irils is a viſcid excrementitious humour 
ſeparated by its proper glands, placed in the internal 
membrane of thoſe parts. It ſerves to moiſten, lubri. 
cate, and defend the olfaQtory nerves ; which, being ex- 
tcemely ſoft and naked, would, without ſuch proviſion, 
be ſoon ſpoiled. See Nose, 

Mucus of ib. The bodies of moſt of the fiſhes called 
alepidotes by authors, from their having cither no ſcales 
at all, or only a few ſmall ones, are covered in the place 
of ſcales with this mucus. It is a tough and thick viſ- 
cous liquor, and ſticks firmly to the body, defending the 
{kin from injuries from ſtones, and the like: it is ſecreted 
from certain glands placed about the head, and on mol: 
parts of the body, but particularly in the linca lateralis, 
Artedi. | 

MUD walls. See WALL. 

MUDD, in /chthyology, a name given by the Swedes to the 
fiſh called by Schonefeldt and others aphua or ap/ ya. 

It is a ſpecies of the cyPRINUs, according to Arted!, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by that author by the name of the rec 
eyed two-inch cyprinus, with nine bones in the pinna ani. 

MUERDEM, among the Turks, an officer belonging to 
their moſques, who with his voice calls the people to 
E thereby ſupplying the want of bells, which the 

ahometans will not uſe. See BELL and Mosgpk. 

MUFFLE, in Metallurgy, is an arched cover, reſiſting the 
ſtrongeſt fire, and made to be placed over coppels and 
teſts in the operations of aſſaying, to preſerve them rom 
the falling of coals or aſhes into them; though at the ſame 
time of ſuch a form, as not to hinder the action of the 
-w = fire on the metal, nor prevent the inſpection 
tne allayer. 

The —.— may be made of any form, ſo that they bare 
theſe conditions; but thoſe uſed with coppels arecommonly 
made ſemi-cylindrical, or when greater veſlels are e. 
loyed, in form of a hollow hemiſphere. 
The muffie muſt have apertures, that the aſſayer 111 
look in, and the fore part of it muſt be always quite ohe! 
that the air may act better in conjunction with the ſc 
and be inceſſantly renewed z for without this, [carce al 
fumes are to be produced, and without thele, the "_ 
fication of lead is ſcarce practicable ; for when ” ur 
is once filled with a certain quantity of vapour !t 555 
admits any more aſterwards; and for this reaſon a 2 
ſtant ſucceſſion of freſh air is neceſſary. Ihe aperture 
in the muſe ſerve alſo for the regimen of the fire = 
the cold air ruſhing into the larger opening baten © 1 
the bodies in the veſſel; but if ſome coals ate put eel 
and its aperture before be then ſhut with 1 7 8 
to it, the fire will be increaſed to the bighe!! . 
much more quickly than it can be by the brea = 
holes of the furnace. Another uſe of thele bh 
alſo, that the arſenical vapours of lead and a paſs 
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through the holes in the back part of the muſe, 
t be ollenſive to the aflayer, who ſtands before 


paſſing 


niy no 


1 to the height, length, and depth of the muſics, _ 
ft be proportioned to the ſize and number of the vel- 
* rc intended to cover; and cate muſt he taken in 
this that all parts of the inner ſurface of thoſe veſſels 
coſt be in the reach of the aſſayer's eye. The moſt fre- 
auen be of the muſffle, however, is four inches high, 
© or eight inches long, and four or {1x inches broad, 
Th ſegments cut off at the baſes, for the leſſer holes, 
uf de of ſuch a proportioned height, that the leaſt 
"fſuls at under it, may not be in the way of coals or 
Ie ae into them, for that always hinders the vitti- 
gention ot cad, and the deſtruction of the other metals and 
jemi-metals, and will ſometimes entirely reduce them 
,o4in when alrcady deſtroyed; and the ſcorlie, ſoftened 
by aſhes, {often and retard the operation. i 
Wooden moulds of a proper ſhape, are moſt convenient 
for the making theſe muf/ſes in, and the matter for mak- 
ing them of is the ſame with that of the German clay- 
teſts; that is, either a pure native clay, of a condition to 
bear the fire, which will be known upon the trial; or 
ck clay hardened by a mixture of the powder of ſtones: 
and in order to the forming of theſe, the maſs mult be 
made tolcrably ſoft and pliant. Knead a ſullicient quan— 
tity of this maſs with your hands upon a flat ſtone; ſpread 
it out evenly into a thin cake or plate, ſomewhat longer 
and broader than you intend the muſſie to be made; and 
ſo thick, that two or more thin plates or lamina, of about 
two lines thick each, may be cut off ſrom it. This is 
eaſily done by rolling the maſs on the ſtone with a 
rolling-pin, {icewed over lightly with aſhes, or powder 
of chalk. SRD ; 
When the cake is thus rolled out, with a thin, fine, and 
perfectly ſtraight braſs-wire cut off from the cake one 
thin plate ; this muſt be done with great caution leſt it 
thov!d break , take this up, and rubbing it over with oil 
or fat, lay it over the mould; then cut out a ſemicir- 
cular piece from the mals, of the ſame thickneſs with 
the former, and with this cover the back plane, or far- 
ther end of the mould, joining the edges of this plate 
to thoſe of the former, cloſely and perfectly, by wetting 
them well with water. 
Next cut off from the cake another thin plate, to be the 
bottom of the mile; this may be either left looſe for 
the m/e to be placed on it occaſionally, or the bottom 
edges of the already formed muY/ie may be joined to it all 
round by means of water, as the back was before joined 
to the arched part of the muf//c. But whether it be in- 
tended that the bottom ſhall be thus fixed on, or left 
looſe, it muſt be half an inch broader every way than 
the bottom of the m/e, that this may ſtand the more 
ſure and firm upon its baſis. 
When the We is thus made, wet your hand, and rub 
it carefully all over, that the ſmall and perhaps inviſible 
cracks and chinks in the plates may be cloſely joined, and 
the whole matter of it applied perfectly cloſe to the ſur- 
tace of the mould. 
When the muſhie has been ſome time expoſed to the air, 
and is ſomewhat dried, and hardened on the mould, cut 
out two or three hemiſphetical pieces on each fide, to 
make the holes before deſcribed, at the baſis and back, 
and then draw away the mould from within it; for iſ 
the muf//e is ſuffered to dry perfectly on the mould, it 
always cracks. When the whole is perfectly dry, let it 
be baked in a pottet's kiln, or in the aſſayer's oven; but 
without great care in the latter method, and lighting 
the fire at top at firſt, it is apt to crack; ſo that the 
ers kiln, where at hand, is much the better way of 
king it. See Tab. II. of Chemiſtry, No 35, 36. 
If there be adapted to the formerly deſcribed convex 
mould, another concave one nearly fitting it, only leaving 
room for the thickneſs of the mug/ſe between, and the 
clay be placed between them, and formed by this means 
mo its exact ſhape, by a ſtrong and every way equal 
Preſſure, this will make muffcs not only with much leſs 
troudle, but they will be much ſtronger, leſs apt to crack, 
and more capable of reſiſting the fire, than thoſe made by 
the hand in the other way. 
The only cautions neceflary for making theſe, are, 
thatthe clay be a little drier than when it is to be worked 
che hand ; that the ſides, both of the inner or convex 
mould, and of the outer concave one, be thoroughly 
vited or greaſed, and the preſſure on the ſurface of the 
jr or concave mould, be as ſtrong and equal as may 
6 There is no clay better for making theſe mie, 
than the / Vindſor-laam, an earth well known amon the 
chemiſts and lafli 5 | alwavs to be fold . 1 5 4 
and ruby; glaſfmen, and always to be old in ondon; 
* meg the inſide of the mould with black lead 
oe powder very well ſupphes the place of greating 
do prevent the matter from ticking to them. 
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MUFTI. 
MUGGENT, in Zeelegy, the name of a ſpecies of freſh 


M UL 


Theſe are the muſes ordinarily uſed in aſſaying; but 
when very large teſts are to be covered, they ale large 
ſpheroidal les, made of caſt iron, or ſometimes of 
the ſame clay, and wrought in the ſame manner, only 
made upon proportionably larger moulds. The clay is 
uſually, for theſe large ones, only laid in a lump on the 
top of the mould, and with wet hands ſpread all over it 


to the bottom, and by this means a mulſie is made with 
little trouble. Cramer. 


See MoynyrTr. 


water wild DUCK, called by many authors the muſcaria, 
from its catching flies that play on the ſurface of the 
waters. 

It is about the ſize of the common tame duck ; the 
beak is ſhort and broad, and is of a ſaffron-colour z it is all 
over of a mottled colour, like that of the partridge, made 
up of black, white, brown and grey, fo oddly mixed to- 
yu; as to ſhew neither ſeparate; the crown of the 

cad is black, and the feet are yellow. 


Mr. Ray ſuſpects this not to be different from our common 
wild duck, 


MUGGLETONIANS, a religious ſect, which aroſe in Eng- 


land about the year 1657, © denominated from their 
leader, Lodowick Muggleton, a journeyman taylor. 
Muggleton, with his affociate * {et up for great 
prophets; and, it is ſaid, pretended to an abſolute power 
of ſaving and damning whom the pleaſed ; giving out, 
that they were the two laſt witneſſes of God, that thould 
appear before the end of the world. 


MUG, in /chthyology. See MULLET. 
MUG-WEED, in Botany. 


MUG WORT, artemi/ia,in Botany, a genus of the polyramia 


See CROSS HO. 


ſuper fiua claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is 
compoled of hermaphrodite and female florets; the her- 
maphrodite flowers compole the diſk or middle; in the 
centre 15 placed the germen, which is accompanied by 
five hairy ſtamina; the germen becomes a ſingle naked 
ſeed, fitting upon a naked placenta. Linnzus enume- 
rates twenty-two ſpecies, joining to this genus the abro- 
tanum and abſynthium ; but Miller only reckons two ſpe- 
cies 3 of which the common ſort grows naturally on 
banks and the ſides of footpaths, in moſt parts of England. 
Ihe moxa, fo famous in the eaſtern countries, for curing 
the gout, wy burning the part affected, is the lanugo or 
down which is on the under part of the leaves of mygwort. 
Mugwor: has long been famous as an uterine and anti- 
ſpaſmodic, and a medicine of great eſhcacy in all diſeaſes 
of the nerves. It is evidently aperient and abſtergent; 
it promotes the menſes, and cleanſes the womb. It is 
given in decoction, or much more agreeably in a light 
infuſion, in the manner of tea. The midwives uſe it 
alſo externally, boiling it, and applying it to the belly, to 
promote the menitrual diſcharges, or the expulſion of the 
lecundines. It is by ſome much recommended as a cure 
for the ſciatica; and is to be taken for this purpoſe, either 
in powder, two drams for a doſe, or the expreſſed juice, 
drank an ounce or two twice a day for ſome months. 
There uſed to be a diſtilled water, a ſyrup, a conſerve, 
and an extract of mugwo't in the ſhops, and the ſalt was 
made as that of wormwood ; but at preſent theſe are 
diſuſed, and the dried herb only is kept there, as an in- 
gredient in ſome of the compound waters. 


MUID, alarge meaſure, in uſe among the French, for dry 


commodities z as corn, pulſe, falt, lime, coals, &c. 
The muid is no real veſſel uſed as a meaſure ; but an eſti— 
mation of ſeveral other meaſures, as the ſeptier, mine, 
minor, buthel, &c. 

At Paris, the muid of wheat, pulſe, and the like, is 
compoſed of twelve ſeptiers, each ſeptier making two 


mines, the mine two minots, the minot three buſhels, 


the buſhel four quarts, or ſixteen litrons, each litron 36 
cubic inches, exceeding ourpint by 15 cubic inch. The 
muid of oats is double that of wheat, though compoſed, 
like that, of twelve ſeptiers ; but each ſeptier contains 
twenty-four buthels. The zwd of charcoal contains 
twenty mines, ſacks, or loads, cach mine two minots, each 
minot eight buthels, and cach buſhel tour quarts, &c. 


Mop is alſo one of the nine calks, or regular veitlels uſed 


in France, to put wine and other liquors in. "The mud 
of wine divided into two domi-muids, four quarteremuics, 
and eight half quarter-muz's, contains thirty-lix ſeptiers, 
each ſeptier eight pints, Paris meaſure ; fo that the mui 
contains two hundred and cighty-cight pints, 


MUL. a word ufed by ſome medical writers to expreſs 


puſtules on the tkin, which are owing to extreme heats, 
or to cold. 


MULA herba, in Botany, a name uicd by ſome for the ce— 


terach, or {mooth ſpleenwort. 


MULA'TTO, a name given, in the Indies, to thote who 


are begotten by a Negro man on an Indian woman; or 
an Indian man on a Negro woman, 15 
10 
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The word is originally Spaniſh, mulata, formed of mula, 
a mule, as being begotten of two different ſpecies. 
Thoſe begotten of a Spaniſh woman and an Indian man, 
are called metis; and thoſe begotten of a ſavage by a met1s 
are called ;ambos. Theſe are all very different in colour, 
and in their hair. 


MULBERR Y-tree, morus, in Botany, a genus of the mo- 


noecia tetrandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male flowers growing at ſeparate diſtances from the fe- 
male on the ſame tree; the male flowers are collected 
in long taper ropes or katkins ; theſe have no petals, but 
have * long, awl-ſhaped, erect ſtamina; the female 
flowers are collected into roundiſh heads; theſe have no 
petals, but a heart-ſhaped germen, ſupporting two long, 
rough, reſſexed ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas; the 
empalement of theſe afterwards becomes large, fleſhy, ſuc- 
culent fruit, compoſed of ſeveral protuberances, in each 
of which is lodged one oval feed. Linnzus enumerates 
ſeven, and Miller eight ſpecies. 

The common mulberry-tree which grows 8 in 
Perſia, from whence it was firſt brought to the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, is to be propagated either by cuttings, 
or by laying down the tender — which in one 
year will be well rooted, and may be cut off from the 
tree, and tranſplanted into the places where they are to 
remain. But the better way is to propagate them by 
cuttings, which, if rightly choſen, and ſkilfully managed, 
will take root very well : theſe cuttings ſhould be the 
ſhoots of the former year, with one joint of the two 
vear's wood to the bottom; and they ſhould be planted 
their whole length, leaving two or three buds above 
ground. "The belt ſeaſon for plantiag them is in March, 
after the danger of hard froſt is over: they ſhould be 
planted in light rich earth, preſſing the ground pretty 
cloſe about them ; and if they are covered with glaſſes, 
it will forward their putting out roots: but in the want 
of glaſſes, the ground about them ihould be covered with 
moſs, which will render leſs watering needful. They 
may be tranſplanted the following ſpring into a nurſery, 
where they ſhould be trained to items, by fixing down 
ſtakes by cach, to which the principal ſhoots ſhould be 
faſtened; and moſt of the lateral branches ſhould be 
cloſely pruned off, leaving only two or three of the weak- 
eſt to detain the ſap, for the augmentation of the ſtem. 
After about four years growth in the nurſery, they will 
be fit to tranſplant where they are to remain. 

The mulberry-tree thrives belt in a light ſoil, which ſhould 
not he too wet, nor over dry; and it ſhould always have 
an open expoture ; for if planted too near the trees or 
buildings, fo as to be ſhaded thereby, fruit ſeldom 
riper.;z w2!l; though it will be to great advantage to have 
them dercnded from the weſt and ſouth-weſt winds, by 
trees or buiidings at a diſtance. 

The foil under the mulberry-tree ſhould always be well 
dug up everv vear, and manured, which proves of very 
ore:. eric to the fruit. 

The 1977 7 35 cultivated in France and Italy for 
the lake of its icaves, as there is an opinion, that the filk- 
worms ſhould be fed only with theſe; but it is affirmed 


by perſons who ſeem to know beſt, that the Perſians feed | 


their worms only with the leaves of the black kind. 

"The trees intended for feeding filk-worms ſhould not be 
ſuſtered to grow tall, but kept in a fort of hedge ; and 
inftead of pulling off the leaves ſingly, they ſhould be 
cut off with ſheers together with the young branches ; 
this is not only much ſooner and more eaſily done, but 
it is leſs injurious to the trees. Ihe white ſort is propa- 
gated either by feeds or layers as the black, and is equally 
hardy. Miller. 

The fruit of this tree, while unripe, is very aſtringent; 


but when thoroughly ripe, it is of a contrary quality, ra- 


ther purgative, cooling, very pleaſant, and quenching 
thirſt. Its ſyrup, which is very pleaſant, is the only uſe 
made of 1t in the ſhops, 

The more general cultivating mulberry-trees in England 
might be of greater uſe than is at preſent ſuppoſed in 
many reſpects. In Devonſhire they have a way of mix- 


ing mulberry juice with their cyder in the making, and 


this makes the very beſt of all Englith vinous liquors. 
And as to the great article of breeding filk-worms, though 
a recommendation trom the crown could not bring about 
the planting theie trees in ſufficient number for it in 
James the Firſt's time, yet the trees have been found to 
flourith every where with us when properly planted, and 
the worms feed very kindly and work very well with us. 
When this manufacture was firſt attempted, the people 
of many parts of England, nay, and in — parts of the 
dampeſt places in Ireland, tried it, and always with ſuc- 
ceſs. Thie only thing that ſtopped the progreſs of ſo va- 
luable a thing at that time, was the want of a ſuſhcient 
quantity of trees, and the ſcheme has been neg- 
ec ted ever ſince. Phil. Tranſ. NY 133. 
9 


The tree was always eſteemed by the ancients for ;:, d 
licious fruit, before the uſe of its leaves was ever fl, 
out. The Romans, in the height of their luxury 8 
ferred it before all the foreign fruits ; and Colume|). = 
the other ancients are very expreſs in the methods of uy 
pagating it. | 

The FusTICK word, which grows plentifully at C 
peachy, and exported from Jamaica, is a ſpecje, Prog 
N as is alſo the China and Japan re! 
of the bark of which the inhabitants make paper, I 

Mvu1.B*RRyY-blite, See Strawberry BIE. 

MuL BERRY-cyder, a name given by the people of Deron. 
ſhire, and ſome other parts of England, to a fort of c,, 
rendered very palatable by an admixture of my! ry 1 

in the making : they chooſe for this purpoſe the L y 
and blackeſt mulberries, and preſſing out their juice * 
mixing it with a full-bodied cyder at the time of the 
grinding and preſſing, give juſt ſo much of it as add, 
a perceptible flavour. It is very worthy the attention of 
people who live in other counties, where ſtrong and good 
cyder is made, that this renders it a ſort of wine much 
more agreeable than any other Engliſh liquor, and might 
be brought into general uſe, to the great advantage of the 
dealer. 'The colour of this liquor reſembles that of the 
brightelt red wine, and the flavour of the mul never 
goes off. Phil. Tranſ. N* 133. 

MuLBERRY-//ell, a ſpecies of Dol. iu u. 

MULCH, a term uſed by gardeners for rotten dung, or the 
like, thrown upon beds of young plants, to preſerve them 
from the bad effects of cold or drought. 

MULCT, MuucTa, a penalty, or fine of money, impoſed 
for a fault or miſdemeanour. 

MULE, equus mulus, in Natural Hi/tory, a mongrel kind of 
quadruped uſually generated berween an aſs and a mare; 
ſometimes alſo between a horivand a ſhe- aſs: thoſe of the 
firſt kind are reckoned the beit. 

Mules are a ſort of monſters; and, therefore, they do 
not propagate their kind, 
And yet the ancients mention a fort of mules that were 
prolific, in Phrygia, Syria, Cappadocia, and Africa. 
Witneſs Ariſtole, Hiſt. At mal. lib. vi. cap. 36. Varro 
de Re Ruſtica, lib. ii. cap. 1. Columella, !ib. vii. cap. 
36. 'Theophraſtus, and, after him, Pliny, lib. viii. cap. 
44. 
Steno, examining the teſticles of a mule, found ora 
therein, with a fort of placenta about them z which per- 
ſuaded him, that mu might ingender without any mi- 
racle. But the obſervation is fanciful, and the concluſion 
unworthy fo able a natural:lt. 
The Roman ladies had equipages drawn by mules as ap- 
pears trom the medals of Julia and Agrippina. Aud, at 
this day, in Spain, the coaches of the nobility, and even 
of princcs, are uſually drawn by no other than mules, 
We are aſſured, that M. de Thou, firtt prelident of the 
parliament, had the fourth coach in France, in 1585, 
till which time every body rode to court, parliament, &c. 
on mules. 
Theſe animals are very hardy. Savoy produces very 
large ones, but the fineſt are bred in Spain. 
Mules are chiefly uſed in countries where there are rocky 
and ſtony ways, as about the Alps and Pyrenees, XC. 
Great numbers of them are kept in theſe places; they 
are uſually black, and are itrong, well-limbed, and large, 
being moltly bred out of ſine Spanith mares. 
The mules are ſometimes fifteen or lixtcen hands high, and 
the belt of them are worth forty or fifty pounds à picce- 
No creatures are ſo proper for large burdens, and none (9 
ſure-footed. They are much ſtronger for draught tan 
our horſes, and are often as thick ſet as our dray hortes, 
and will travel ſeveral months together, wita f 
eight hundred weight upon their backs. It is 1 none 
that theſe creatures are not more propagated in Englan®, 
as they are ſo much hardier and itronger than horles, aud 
are leſs ſubject to diſeaſes, and will live and work to tet 
the age of a horſe, 
Thoſe that are bred in cold countries are more hardy and 
fit for labour than thoſe bred in hot; and thoſe u hich are 
light made are fitter for riding than hories, as to the 2 
and trot ; but they are apt to gallop rough, though thele 
do it much leſs than the thort-made oncs. 4 
Ihey take ſo much after the mare they are bred from 
that they may be procured of any kind, light, or {trons 
as the owner pleaſes. The general complaint: we _ 
againſt them, is, that they kick, and are {tubborn * 1 
this is only owing to our neglect iu the breeding _ 
for they are as gentle as our horſes in countries v 
they are bred with more care. e 
Mules generated between the horſe and the ſhe- a, 

; err ull, a! 
the leaſt valuable. They are commonly voy 0 
take after the als, and are not large; the other b. 

between an aſs and a mare is therctore wack 50 g 

pagated chiefly in all countries where tt 1e 
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( muſt be procured for this breed; and in Spain, 
he-als are greatly eſteemed, they will give fifty or 
where dung, for a fine he-aſs, only to be kept as a ſtal- 
Ha The breed with this creature out of the fineſt and 
—_ ab they have, giving the aſs an advantage of 
ole bt of ground, and putting the mare into a narrow pit 
miled on each de. ; ; 

u ſeems to be the only animal which the confu- 

The wy” cies has rendered barren; and if ſo, there 

e be ſomething particular in thoſe animals 
Ns A engendered it, which is not found in others; 
that . haps as Ariſtotle thinks, the hardneſs of 
and that is, perhap » * h. ; 
latrix in mares and aſſes, which, like an earth, is 

3 4 ſteril by dryneſs; whereas that reaſon has no 

propa leopards, foxes, and the like, which animals are 

Peieful enough to tranſmit to their poſterity the ſtrong 

Ai ofitions they have for generation, notwithſtanding the 

{ſtance which the mixturcs of the ſpecies may bring 

: i * s deſigned to be bred on is ſuckled by a mare, or 

the mare ſuckled with an ats, it makes them much more 
familiar than they would otherwiſe be ; and this may al- 
wars be done, by taking away the colt that belongs to the 
lam, and putting the ocher in its place, keeping them in 
the dark ten days Or a fortnight. 

Monts, among Farriers. Sec SCRATCHES. 

Mor, Fairchild's, in Botany. See DiaxnTHuUsS and Murks, 
below. | 

Murr“ fern. See HEemM1ONITIS. 

Monts, among Gardeners, denote a ſort of vegetable mon- 
ters produced by putting the farina facundans of one 
ſpecies of plant into the piſtil, or utricle of another. 

Ine carnation and ſweet-william being ſomewhat alike 

in their parts, particularly their flowers; the /arina of 

the one will impregnate the other: and the ſeed fo en- 
livened will produce a plant differing from either. An 
inſtance of this we firſt had in Mr. Fairchild's garden at 

Hoxton; where a plant is ſeen neither ſweet-william, nor 

carnation, but reſembling both equally : this was raifed 

from the ſeed of a carnation that had been impregnated 
by the farina of the ſweet-william. "Theſe couplings 
being not unlike thoſe of the mare with the aſs, which 
produce the mule, the ſame name is given them; and 
they are, like the others, incapable of multiplying their 
ſpecies. ; 
This gives us a hint for altering the property and taſte of 
any fruit, by impregnating one tree with the pigs: of 
another of the ſame claſs; e. gr. a codlin with a pear- 
main, which will occaſion the codlin fo impregnated, to 
laſt a longer time than uſual, and to be of a ſharper 
talte, Or if the winter-fruits be fecundated with the duſt 
of the ſummer kinds, they will ripen before their uſual 
time. And from this accidental coupling of the farina 
of one with another, it may poſſibly be, that in an or- 
chard where there is variety of apples, even the fruit 
gathered from the fame tree differ in their flavour, and in 
the ſeaſon of maturity. It is alſo from the ſame acci- 
dental coupling that the numberleſs varieties of fruits and 
lowers raiſed every day from ſced proceed. 
MULGRANOC, an Engliſh name for a ſmall ſea-fiſh 
caught on the Corniſh and other ſhores, the alauda 151 
criſtata of Rondeletius, the Y ennius pholis, of Linnæus, 
and the GALEETTO of other authors. 
MULIEBRIA, a term ſometimes uſed to ſignify the privi- 
tics of women; or ſo much as is otherwiſe called cuzzs, 
dee Tub. Anat. ( Splanch.) fig. 9. . 
MULIER, in Law, fignifies lawful iſſue born in wedlock, 
but begot hefore. | 
If a man have a ſon by a woman before marriage, which 
15 a baſtard and illegitimate z and he after marries the 
mother of the baſtard, while with child of another, and 
they have another fon ; this ſecond fon is called mule, 
and is lawful, and ſhall be heir to his father. "Theſe we 
lometimes alſo find with the additions baſtard cigne, aud 
Muner pune. 
dome derive the word from the Latin melior, or French 
meilleur, better; in regard the condition of a ſon born 
thus is better than that of an elder brother born before 
wedlock, "Though, according to Glanvil, the lawful 
Hue is rather called ie, than melior, becauſe begotten 
on mulieres, and not on concubing : for hie calls ſuch iſſue 
"195 mulieratos z oppoling them to baſtards. Aprecable 
to which, Briton has frere muliere, 1. e., the brother be- 
gotten of the wife ; in oppoſition to frere baſtard. 

9 leems to obtain in Scotland, where, according 

wg ene, multeratus filius is a lawtul fon, begot of a 

 lawtul wife, 

IULIER was alſo anciently uſed as an addition for a wife; 
ometimes alſo fo j 10 According to Col eee 
is alſo lache r a Widow. ccording to Coke, Virgin 

MULiER's - 0 under the name mwlicr. 
ide: Co þ pu ”_ or condition of a mulicr, or lawful 
Vol. III. N 236. 
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MULLEIN, werbaſcum, in Botany, a genus of the prijtan- 

dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into 
hve parts; it hath one whcel-ſhaped petal, with a very 
ſhort cylindrical tube; the brim cut into five oval obtuſe 
ſegments; and five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are ſhorter 
than the petal, terminated by roundiſh, compreſſed, erect 
ſummits; with a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender 
ſtyle inclining to the ſtamina z crowned by a thick, obtuſe 
ſigma z the germen aſterwards becomes a ronndiſh Cap- 
ſule with two cells, opening at the top, having an half 
oval receptacle fixed to the partition, ſilled with angular 
leeds. There are thirteen ſpecies; the common fort 
uſed in medicine, grows naturally on banks and highwars. 
Mullein is accounted pectoral, being good ſor coughs, 
ſpitting of blood, and other affections of the breaſt : it 
is likcwiſe good for griping and colic pains, arifing from 
ſharp humours. Outwardly ufed in fomentations and 
fumigations, it is reckoned a ſpecific againſt pains and 
ſwellings of the hzxmorrhoids, or piles. 
The leaves of mullcin, ſays Dr. Lewis, recommended as 
mild aſtringents, have a roughiſh drying kind of taſte, 
and very little ſmell : the flowers have aifo a flight rough- 
iſhneſs, with a conſiderable ſweetneſs. ; 

MULLER, or Morra, denotes a ſtone flat and even at 
bottom, but round atop; uſed for grinding of matters on 
a marble, 

The apothecaries uſe mullers to prepare many of their 
teſtaceous powders; and painters for their colours, cither 
dry or in oil. 

MULLER is an inflrument uſed by the glaſs-orinders ; be— 
ing a piece of wood, to one end whereof is cemented 

the glaſs to be ground, whether convex, in a baſon; or 

concave, in a ſphere or bowl. 

The muller is ordinarily about fix inches long, turned 

round: the cement they uſe is compoſed of aſlies and 

pitch. Sec GRIN DING. 

MuLLER, in /c/thyslygy, a name uſed by ſome for the 

hſh called in Latin the caTAa?HRACTUs, and in Englith 

the mailed ſiſh, or pogge. 

MULLET, in Oruithaligy, a name by which the people in 
ſome counties of England called the anas ar&:ca Hi. 
See Duck. 

Mos, in /chrhysloxy, a name given in England, in— 
determinately to ſeveral kinds of fiſh, of different gene- 
ra; but the proper ſenſe of the word is the fame with 
that of the mg//or cephalus, of the generality of authors; 
the cephalus of Ariſtotle and the Creeks; and the ceſtreus 
or ceſtrea of Oppian and others. 

In the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the characters of 
the mugil are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane on cach 
ſide contains fix crooked bones; the upper one being the 
broadeſt, and being hid under the covering of the vills, 
ſo that only hve are diſcernible; the ſcales are large, and 
they cover the head, and the opercula of the gits, as well 
as the body of the 1th ; the head is of a deyretivd Hgure 
in its anterior part; and the body is oblong aud come 
preſſed. According to theſe diſtinctions, there is only 
one known ſpecies of mwugi!; this is the mari of Ovid 
and the ancients. It reſembles the thymallus in its ex- 
ternal figure. Its jaws are tender and thin, and have no 
teeth in them; the tail is ſorked. 

In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the mug! is n genus of the a- 
minales : and he reckons two ſpecics, viz. the crpraius 
and albuig. 

Rondelctius, and other authors, have deſcribed three or 
four diticrent ſpecies of 2ug:/; bit they ſeem rather va- 
ricties of the ſame ſith, owing to age, place, and other 
acculents. 

This fiſh in ſome degree reſembles the dace or dare in 
ſhape. The noſe is tharp; the belly a little bowed ;; rhe 
head piuwa and flatted; its ſcales are very large, and cover 
not only the body, but the membrancs of the gills, and a 
great part of the head; the back is of a qdulky bluith or 
gcecnith brown 3 the belly white, and the fides are va- 
riegated with longitudinal black and white lines running 
from the head to the tail; it has no teeth; but the tongue 
is ſomewhat rough. It is tuppoted to feed wholly on 
weeds and the like; and feems indeed to cat no th. It 
is molt frequently caught at ſca; but at times comes up 
into rivers. 

The mullet is a very well taſted ih; and of its ſpawn is 
made what we call voran. $ 

Aulſcts are found in great plenty on ſeveral oi the 1t2uty 
coalts of our iſland, and haunt in particular thote tinall 
bays that have imſtuxes of freth water, They come it 
great thous, and keep rooting like hogs in the sand or 
mud, leaving their traces in Jorm of large round holes, 
They are very cunming, and when ſurrounded with a net, 
the whole tl frequently eſcapes by leaping over it; lor 
when one takes the lead, the others arc ſure to follow, 
This fidh was fometimes made the inftrument 01 a horri- 
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ble puniſhment for unfortunate gallants ; and was in uſe 
both at Athens and Rome. Legibus Athenien/ium adulteri 
ty t deprehen/i pena fuit papavoFuoy, Raphani loco ute- 
bantur nonnunquam mugile piſce, interdum ſcorpione. Cau- 
ſabon. Animady. in Athenæum. lib. i. Juvenal Satyr x. 
v. 316. and Horace Satyr ii. lib. i. v. 132. reſer to this 
puniſhment. Pennant. ; 

MouLLET, black, mugil niger, a name given by authors to 
a fiſh of the mullet kind, but all over black, more uſually 
known by the name of the portius piſcis. 

MuLtLET, winged, mugil alatus, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the Hirundo piſcis, or ſwallow-fiſh, as, excepting 
its wing-fins, it very much reſembles the mullet in ſhape. 
See FL VIN GH. 

MuLLieT, or MoLLer, in Heraldry, a bearing in form of 
a flat, or rather of the rowel of a ſpur, which it origi- 
nally repreſented. | 

The mullet has but five points; when there are fix it is 
called a ar. Though others make this difference, that 
the mullet is, or ought to be, always pierced, which a ſtar 
is not. Tab. II. Heraldry, fig. 73. 

The mu/let is uſually the difference, or diſtinguiſhing 
mark, for the fourth ſon, or third brother, or houſe. 
Though it is often alſo borne alone, as coat armour : thus, 


Ruby on a chicf pearl, two mullets diamond, was the coat | 


of the famous Lord Verulam, firſt Sir Francis Bacon. 
MULLUS, in [chthyology, the name of a fiſh properly of 
the cuculus-kind, of which there are two ſpecies ; the 
one called mullus imberbis, the other mullus aſper. Lin- 
neus makes the mullus a diſtinct genus of the thoracic 
fiſhes, the characters of which are, that the head is com- 
preſſed, declining and covered with ſcales : the branchio- 
ſtege membrane contains three bones; and the body is 
covered with large ſcales, which eaſily fall off. e 
enumerates three ſpecies. 
The mullus imberbis is a very ſcarce ſea-fiſh, with a large 
head, ornamented with ſeveral ſmall figures of ſtars, large 
eyes, a ſmall mouth of a fine bright red within, and 
without teeth; the covering of the gills has ſeveral 
prickles pointing towards the tail; the whole body is of 
a reddiſh colour, and the gill-fins have near their end 
ſome filamentous fingered appendages ; its belly is white; 
and there are two rows of pointed bones running from 
the head to the tail all along the back. 
The other, or mullus aſper, is a ſmall fiſh about the length 
and thickneſs of a finger, and of a beautiful red or ſome- 
what purpliſh colour; and is covered with ſcales ſerrated 
at their extremities, and placed obliquely. Rondelet. de 
Piſc. p. 640. 
MuLLus barbatus, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of the 
cuculus or the gurnard-kind, and in the Linnzan ſyſtem 
a ſpecies of the mullus, caught in the Mediterranean, 
and reckoned an extremely delicate fith for the table. Its 
uſual ſize is about fix or ſeven inches in length; its head 
is flatte and its body conſiderably thick; and the back 
flat, not ridged ; from the head all the way to the tail, it 
becomes gradually ſmaller, ſo as to reſemble an obeliſk 
in figure; its ſcales are ſerrated at the edges, and are 
eaſily rubbed off; they are of a browniſh olive colour; 
but the ſides, when they are off, look as if tinged with 
red lead; the 2 ſtand very high in the head, and it has 
two very long beards under its chin; it has no teeth in 
the jaws, and its tail is very forked. 
MurLus imberbis, in Ichthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh 
of the mullus kind, according to Linnzus, caught in the 
Mediterranean and Archipelago, and called by many rex 
mullorum and re de triglia. Its uſual ſize is about four or 
five inches in length; it is all over of a reddiſh hue, and 
is covered with very large ſcales; its belly is alſo ſome- 
what prominent, by which it 1s diſtinguiſhed from all the 
other mullets ; its eyes are large, its mouth very wide, 
and its jaws rough like a file; its tail is forked, and it has 
no beards. 
MU LSUM, Mu1.s, a liquor made of wine and honey; or 
even of honey and water. Sce HYDROMEL. 
MULTA, MuLTURa, epi/cop:, a fine, or final ſatisfaction 
anciently given the king by the biſhops, that they might 
have power to make their jaſt wills; and that they might 
have the probate of other men's, and the granting of ad- 
miniſtrations. 


e A a figure, or body, which has many 
angles. 
MULTI BONA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to parſley. 

MULTIFIDUS ſpine, in Anatomy, a name given by Albi- 
nus to a muſcle, the ſeveral parts of which he ſays have 

been called by ſeveral different names by the generality 

of anatomical writers. 

'That part of it which is ſituated in the region of the loins, 

is called by Veſalius, the decimus tertius and decimus 


quartus dorſum moventium, and by ſome the tertius dor/i 
muſculus. 


| 
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That which is ſituated in the back is called 
decimus quintus and decimus ſextus dorſum m 
„ Aces quintus dorſi muſculus. 

That part which is in the neck is called by Veſaliu 

ſeptimus and ofavus dorſum moventium, and b ms the 

quartus cervicis * * and by Fallopius, pars tert; cher 
muſculorum dor/i. That part of it wh is in the loi Late 

back is called by Fallopius the quartum par mwſeul A 
dor/i, and ſeems to be the ſacer of Riolanus. ri 
That part which is in the neck is called by Riolany 
a part of the ſpinatus, and by ſome the tranſoerſalis = 
and its diſtinCt portions in the neck are called h — K 

ed by Douglas 
the intervertebrales. 

MULTILATERAL, in Geometry, is applied to thoſe figures 
which have more than four ſides or angles, more u ually 
called POLYGONS. . 

MULTINOMIAL, or Mur.TINOMIX AL Teets, in Mz) 
matics, are ſuch as are compoſed of many names, wt 
or members; as, a+b+c+&, &c. 28 
For the method of raiſing an infinite multinominal to an 
given power, or of extractin any given root out of tack 
a power, ſee a method of M. de Moivre, in Phil. Tran 
N“ 230. | 

MULTIPLE, Mur.T1yer.=x,in Arithmetic, a number which 
comprehends ſome other ſeveral times. 

Thus 6 is a multiple of 2, or, which is the ſame, 2 is x 
quota part of 6; 2 being contained in 6 three times 
And thus 12 is a multiple of 6, 4, 3; and comprehend: 
the firſt twice, the ſecond thrice, the third four times, &c. 

MULTIPLE ratio, or proportion, is that which is between 
multiple numbers. 

If the leſſer term of a ratio be an aliquot part of the 
greater, the ratio of the greater to the leſs is called nu. 
tiple 3 and that of the leſs to the greater 3 

A ſul-multiple number is that contained in the multi; 
7 the numbers 1, 2, and 3, are ſub- multiples of 6 
and 9. 

Duple, triple, &c. ratios ; as alſo ſub-duples, ſub-triples, 
&c. are ſo many ſpecies of multiple, and ſub-multiple ratios. 

MuLT1PLE ſuperparticular proportion, is when one number 
or quantity contains another more than once, and acer- 
tain aliquot part; as 34 to 1. 

MULTIPLE ſuperpartient proportion, is when one number or 
quantity contains anothers diverſe times, and ſome parts 
beſides; as 4+ to 1. 

MULTIPLE echo. See Echo. 

MULTIPLICAND, in Arithmetic, is one of the faQors in 
the rule of multiplication being that number which is 
given to be multiplied by another called the mu!tiplicater, 
or multiplier, 

MULTIPLICATION, the act of multiplying, or increaſing 
the number of any thing. 

2 ſpeaking, in every multip/ication, the multipl 
cator muſt always be conſidered as a number; and it is 
eaſy to conceive a quantity of any kind multiplied by 3 
number. But to talk of a pound multiplied by a pound, 
a debt by a debt, and a line by a line, &c. is unintelligible. 
However, by analogy, in the application of algebra to 
geometry, we meet with ſuch expreſſions, and nothing 
15 more common than to find AB x BC, to denote the 
rectangle ABCD, the length of which is 1 C 
AB, and the breadth BC. But this is | 
only to be underſtood by analogy 3 be- | | 
cauſe, if the number expreſſing the mea- 3 
ſure of the ſide AB was multiplied by 
the number expreſſing the meature of B C, the produc 
would expreſs the meaſure of AECD. 
The ſign of multiplication moſt commonly uſed among 
algebraiſts, is &. But the Germans, after Leibnitz, 
only make uſe of a point placed between the quantities 
multiplying each other, thus: 40 is 7 
the ſame as a x and AB · BC, the ſame 8 
as ABN BC, or the rectangle of | 
AB into BC, that is the rectangle A — 
ABCD. 
When the quantities to be multiplied are complex, the) 
place them between a parentheſis, inſtead of drawing? 
line over them, as we commonly do. 5 
Thus they write (a+6). (c+4) inſtead of a+bxc+6 
for the product of a+6 into c. 2 che point 
is omitted, thus: (a4 (c+d) = a+b Xc+6& 
An old ſtatute ſa ( it a Aae! and eſtabliſhed, mg 
none from henceforth ſhall uſe to mu/tiply gold, or dhe 
nor uſe the craft of multiplication 3 and en 
ſame do, he ſhall incur the pain of felony. Stat. 5 7 
IV. cap. 4. ſons; 
This ſtatute was made on preſumption that ne rs 
ſkilful in chemiſtry, could multiply or augment > b 
tals by elixirs, or other ingredients; and change I. 
metals into very gold and ſilver. Under Henry = 
who 
letters patent were granted to certain perſons (ache 


dertook to perform the ſame, and to find the Philo t. 


by Veſafive , 
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), to free them from the penalty in the ſaid ſtatute. 
U 


— the ſtatute has been fince repealed. 1 Will. and 
15 eden in Arithmetic, the act, or art of mul- 


* ber by another, to find the product. 
77 10 3 5 the third rule in arithmetic, con- 
* ſinding ſome third number, out of two others 
_ 7 wherein one of the given numbers is contained 
"often as unity 1s contained in the other. 
65 multiplication is the finding what will be the ſum of 
number added to itſelf, or repeated, as often as there 
1 units in another. So that the multiplication of num- 
bas is a compendious kind of addition. : 
Thus the multiplication of 4 by ? makes 20, i. e. four 
times ſive amounts to twenty; which algebraiſts expreſs 
2220. 
2 the firſt factor, i. e. the number to be 
multiplied, or the multiplicand, is placed over that where- 
by it is to be multiplied ; and the factum or product 
h. 
_— or two will make the proceſs of multiplication 
eaſy. Suppoſe I would know the product of 269 multi- 


plied by 8, or 8 times 269. 


Multiplicand — — 269 
Multiplier — — 8 
Factum, or product — 2152 


The factors being thus diſpoſed, and a line drawn under- 
neath (as in the example), I begin with the multiplicator 
thus: $ times 9 make 72, ſet down 2, and carry 7 tens, 
a5 in addition; then 8 times 6 make 48, and 7 I carried, 
x5 ; ſet down 5, and carry 55 laſtly, 8 times 2 make 16, 
and with 5 I carried 21, which I put down: ſo that coming 
to number the ſeveral figures placed in order, 2, 1, 5, 2, 
I find the product to be 2152. : 

Now ſuppoſing the factors to expreſs things of different 
ſpecies, viz. the multiplicand men, or yards, and the 
multiplier pounds; the product will be of the ſame ſpe- 
cies with the multiplicator. Thus the product of 269 
men or yards, multiplied by 8 pounds or pence, 1s 2152 
pounds or pence; ſo many of theſe going to the 269, at 
the rate of 8 a piece. Hence the valt uſe of multiplica- 
tion in commerce, &c. 

If the multiplicator conſiſts of more than one figure, the 
whole multiplicand is to be added to itſelf ; firſt, as often 
as the right-hand figure of the multiplicator ſhews, then 
as often as the next figure of the multiplicator ſhews, 
and ſo on. Thus 421 x23 is equal to 421 x 3, and alſo 
421 20. The product ariſing from each figure of the 
multiplicator, multiplied into the whole multiplicand, is 
to be 7 by itſelf in ſuch a manner, that the firſt or 
right-hand figure thereof may ſtand under that figure of 


the multiplicator from which the ſaid product ariſes, For 
inſtance : | 


Multiplicand — — 4:1 
Multiplicator — — 23 
Particular product of 421 K 3 — 1263 
Particular product of 421 x20 — 842 

The total product — 9683 


This diſpoſition of the right-hand figure of each pro- 
duct follows from the firſt general rule; the right hand 
figure of each product being always of the ſame deno- 
3 with that figure of the multiplicator from which 
8. | 
2 in the example, the figure 2 in the product 842 is 
of the denomination of tens, as well as the figure 2 in 
. multiplicator. For 1X20 (that is, the 2 of 23) 20, 
* 2 put in the place of tens, or ſecond place. 
any if either of the factors have one or more cyphers 
ws e right-hand, the multiplication may be performed 
= out er the N the product of the other 
gures be found: to which they are to be then affixed on 


meright. And if the multipli i 
* plicator have cyphers inter- 
OS 2 not be regarded at all. Inſtances of 
_ 36 2 * 8013 
OT 000 110 3| © 5006 
120 248000 100 #72000 48078 
40065 
40113078 


Thus much ſo 


tl 7 an idea of multiplication, where the mul- 
cator conſiſts wholly of 8 in the praxis where- 
he the learner is appriſed of the product 
n © nine digits multiplied by one another, ea- 
om the common table, or otherwiſe. 
2 
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There are alſo ſome abbreviations of this art. Thus to 
multiply a number by 5, you need only add a cypher to 
it, and then halve it. To multiply by 15 do the ſame, 
then add both together. The ſum is the product. 
Expedierits for the more eaſy and expeditious multiply- 
ing large ſums are 14 rules, and Nepet's bones. The 
want of which may be ſupplied by tabulating the multi- 
plicand. 
Where the multiplicator is not compoſed wholly of inte- 
gers, as it frequently 1 * in buſineſs, where pounds 
are accompanied with ſhillings and pence; yards with 
feet and inches; the method of procedure, it you mul- 
tiply by a ſingle digit, is the ſame as in ſimple numbers, 
only carrying from one denomination to another, as the 
nature of each ſpecies requires. E. gr. to multiply 123/. 
145. 9d. 39. by 2 : ſay, 5 * 34. 2154. that is, 3d. 39. 
write down the 32. and proceed, ſaying 5 x 5d. that 
is, 0 d. to which add 3d. ſet down o, and proceed 
in the ſame manner through the reſt. 

If you multiply by two or more digits, the methods of 
procedure are as follow : ſuppoſe I have bought 37 ells 
of cloth at 13/7. 16s. 64. per ell, and would know the 
amount of the whole. I firſt multiply 37 ells by the 13/7. 
in the common method of multiplication by integers, 
leaving the two products without adding them; then 
multiply the ſame 37 ells by 16s. leaving, in the like 
manner, the two products without adding them. Laſtly, 
I multiply the ſame 37 by the 6d. the product whereof is 
222d. which divided by 12 (ſee DIVISION), gives 18s. 
64. and this added to the products of the 165. the ſum 
will be 6105. 6d. the amount of 37 ells at 16s. 64. the 
ell. Laſtly, the 610s. 6d. are reduced into pounds by 
dividing them by 20 (fee REpucT1ON): upon adding 
the whole, the amount of 37 ells at 13/. 16s. Gd. will be 
found as in the following : 


37 ells 37 ells 37 ells. 
At 13 pounds. At 16 ſhillings. At 6 pence. 


—v— 


111 222 222 
37 37 
30 10 6 18 6 

Product 511 10 6 610 6 


Or thus: ſuppoſe the ſame queſtion; reduce the 134. 
16s. into ſhillings, the amount will be 2765. reduce 2765. 
into pence, adding 6, the amount will be 33184. Mul- 
tiply the 37 ells by 3318, the amount will be 1227664. 
which divided by 12, and the quotient 102306. 6d. re- 
duced into pounds by cutting off the laſt figure on the 
right, and taking half of thoſe on the left, yields 511“. 
10s. 6d. the price of the 37 ells, as before. 
Though by theſe two methods any multiplication of this 
kind may be effeCted, yet the operations being long, we 
ſhall add a third much ſhorter. Suppoſe the ſame queſtion : 
multiply the price by the factors of the multiplicator, if 
reſolvable into factors: if not, by thoſe that come 
neareſt it : adding the price for the odd one, or multi- 

lying it by what the factors want of the multiplier: 
50. the work will ſtand thus; 37 ells at 13“. 16s. 64. 
6x6==36 +1==37: | 

Therefore — 


82 19 o 
497 14 2 
33-26 - 6 
11 10 6 


The price of the 37 ells. | 

But the moſt commodious is the fourth method, which is 
performed by aliquot and aliquant parts—where you are 
to obſerve by the way, that eu, parts of any thin 
are thoſe contained ſeveral times therein, and whict, 
divide without any remainder ; and that aliguant parts 
are other parts of the fame thing compoſed of ſeveral 
aliquot parts. | 


To MULTIPLY by aliquot parts, is, in effect, only to divide 


a number by 3, 4, 5, &c. which is done by taking a 3d, 
4th, 5th, &c. from the number to be multiplied. Example: 
To multiply, v. gr. by 6s. 84. Suppoſe I have 347 ells 
of ribband at 6s. 8d. per ell. 


Multiplicand — 347 ells. 
Multiplicator — 65. 8d. 
Product — 1151. 13s. 4d. 


The queſtion being ſtated, take the multiplicator, which, 
according to the table of aliquot parts, is the third; and 
ſay the third of three is 1, ſet down 1 ; the third of 4 is 
1, ſet down 1, remains 1, that is r ten, which added to 
7, makes 17; the third of 17 is 5; remain 2 units, i. e. 
two-thirds, or 13s. 4d. which place after the pounds. 
Upon numbering the figures 1, 1, and 5, integers, and 


135. 


: 
l 
+ 
' 


3 

. o * 4 
20 inches, or 1 foot 8 inches; and 4 times 3 10 6G 
1 8 

I 


NUL 


136. 4d. the aliquot part remaining, I find the ſum 115“. 
135. 4d 


Fir MOL TiPLICATION by aliquant parts : ſuppoſe I would 


multiply by the aliquant part 19s I firſt take for 105. 
half the multiplicand; then for 5, which is the fourth, 
and laſtly, for 4, which is the 5th. The products of the 
three aliquot parts that compoſe the aliquant part, being 
added together, the ſum will be the total product of the 
multiplication, as in the following example; which may 
ſerve as a model for miulizplication by any aliquant part 
that may occur. 


Multiplicand —— 356 ells. 
- Multiplier — 195. 
178/. for 105. 
89“. for 55. 
711. 45. for 45. 
Product — 338/. 45. 


MuLT1PLICATION, for the prof of. The operation is 


right when the product divided by the multipher quotes 


the multiplicand; or divided by the multiphcand, quotes 


the multiplier. A readier way, though not abſolutely to 


be depended on (fee AppiT10N), is thus: add up the | 


figures of the factors, caſting out the nines; and ſetting 


down the remainders of each; theſe multiplied together, | 
1 


out of the factum caſt away the nines, and ſet down the 
remainder : if this remainder agree with the remainder 
of the factum of the ſum, after the nines are caſt out; 
the work is right. 


Moi. T1iPi1caTiON, creſ, otherwiſe called ducdecimal 


arithmetic, is an expeditious method of multiplying things 
of ſeveral ſpecies, or denominations, by others likewiſe 
of different ſpecies, &c. e. gr. ſhillings and pence by 
ſhillings and pence ; feet and inches by feet and inches. 
This is much uſed in meaſuring, &c. Ihe method is thus, 
Suppoſe 5 feet 3 inches to be multiplied by 2 F. I. 
feet 4 inches: lay, 2 times 5 feet is 10 feet, 5 

and 2 times 3 is fix inches: again, 4 times 518 2 


is 12 parts, or 1 inch: the whole ſtim makes 12 
feet 3 inches. In the fame manner you may 
manage ſhillings and pence, &c. 


MurT1P11catioN, in A/zebra. To multiply algebraic 


quantities, we muſt attend not only to the quantities 
themſelves, but alſo to their ſigns. 
The general rule for the ſigns is, that when the ſigns of 
the factors are like, (i. e. . both —) the ſign of 
tlie product is + ; but when the ſigns of the factors are 
unlike, the ſign of the product is —. 
Then if the quantities to be multiplied be ſimple quanti- 
tics, find the fign of the product by the laſt rule; after 
it place the product of the coeſſicients, and then ſet down 
all the letters alter one another, as in one word, 
If the factors be compound quantities, multiply every 
part of the multiplicand by all the parts of the multiplier, 
taken one aſter another, and then collect all the products 
into one ſum; which will be the product required. See 
Maclaurin, Saunderſon, Hammond, or any other ele- 
mentary writers, 
The reafon of the rule here given for the ſigns of the 
roduct, viz. that +by +, or—by—give +, and that + 
N or — by A give —, is apt to perplex beginners. 
But if it be conlidered, that in all mu/tplication the mul- 
tiplicator is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a number, the diſſiculty 
ſoon vaniſhes; for, 1. When any poſitive quantity +a 
is multiplied by any poſitive number + z, the meaning is, 
that + @ is to be taken as many times as there are units 
in , and therefore the product is evidently + za or na, 
the politive ſign being omitted, 
2. When—a is multiplied by u, then —& is taken as often 
as there arc units in %, and the product mult be — 2a. 
3. As multiplication by a poſitive number implies a re— 
peated addition, multiplication by a negative implies a re- 
peated ſubtraction ; ſo that when + @ is to be multiplied 
by —», the meaning is, that +@ is to be ſubtracted as 
often as there are units in ; therefore the product mull 
be negative, being — 1a. 
4. When —a is to be multiplied by — , then —a is to 
be ſubtracted as often as there arc units in 1; but by the 
rules of ſubtraction, to ſubtract — 4 is equivalent to 
adding , and conſequently the product is + u. 
The ſecond and fourth caſes may be thus illuſtrated, by 
the import and meaning of the ſigns 4 and —, 44-1 
mult be o. Therefore if we multiply + a—a by u, the 
product mult vaniſh, or be nothing; becauſe the factor 
a—a=z0. The firit term of the product is + na by caſe 1. 
therefore the ſecond term of the product muſt be —2 a, 
which deſtroys +» a; 10 that the whole product muſl 
+1a=nazz9% Therefore — a multiplicd by + » gives 
— 4 a- 


— 


” 


— 


—_ 


o 
N 


| 


term of the 
product mu 


the ſactors 


a—Aa=O. 


MUL 


In like manner, if we multiply + a=, by — 


it 


deſtroy each other, or their amount he 7, 


EXAMPLES. 


roduct being -a, the latter . 
be Ta, becauſe the two hogan. tlie 
. muß 
1 in 
Lherefore — a multiplicd by of 
part l, 1 
P 3 "By And Barron 


+ ax* - a*x 


—— — — 


_ ab — ab* = 


Mule. +a — 22 + bx — x 
: + 
By 46 + 4b —_— —4a 4 5 
— — 
Products +ab -a“ — 3c 32a 160 
— — ä 9 f 
4 * 2a—3b 2a—4)b 
a+b 4a+5b 24444 
3 
a* + ab 8a*—12ab 44* — 82h 
+ ab +6? + oa —156?Þ 4841600 
2 + 2ab + þ* 84 — 2ab — 1505 4a — 1672 
— ͤ — 
a —ax a ＋ 44 
x+a a—b 
x3 — ax? a" + &b + ab 


l by 


a3 -a a' 


PLANTS. 


of one's like. 


CICCS, 


gination. 


one another, viz. 21. 


MULTIPLICATIVES. : 

MULTIPLIER, in Arithmetic, the number multiplying, Of 
MUITIPLICA TOR. i 

MULTIPLICA'TOR, in Arithmetic, a number multiply: 
ing another called the multiplicand. 
The largeſt number is ordinarily made the mu 
and placed above the ſmaller, or multiphcator ; but dhe 
reſult is the ſame, which focver of the uumbers be made 
multiplicand or multiplicator z 4 times 5, and 5 tunes 4 
making the fame ſum. 


MULTIPLYING, in the Animal 


Mankind 2u/tplied at a prodig 
Rabbets, fiſh, and molt infects, 
ſingle milt of a cod, examined with NM. Leev 
microſcope, was found to contain more ovath 
animals on the face of the carth. ey 
M. Dodart has ſeveral diſcourſes on the multiplicatio 
plants, in the Memoirs of the Royal Ac 
He has examined the beect-tree, 
with this view, and found its increaſe to turp4 


—ͤĩ — 


. 


— — — — 


Sce EXPONENT. 
Mur TiPLICATION, in Geometry, or in lines, is eſtectedb 
ſuppoſing a line 4% (Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 61.) called 
the deſcribent, moving perpendicular along another . 
called the d:rigent. a 
For, by this means, the deſcribent forms the reclangle 
ade; and if it be divided, together with the dirigent, 
into any number of equal parts, it will, by its motion, 
deſcribe as many little rectangles as the units in the de- 
{cribent and dirigent will produce, when multiplied into 
For when the line ab hath move! 
over one part of ad, it will, by its three parts, have de- 
ſeribed the three little rectangles in the firſt column; 
when it comes to 2, it will have deſcribed three more. 
And this is the reaſon why maltiplication, in the Latin 
tongue, is ufually expreſli 
(and from hence alſo comes product) as if ab were mul- 
tiplied by bc, they fay, a b duda in bc; becauſe the de- 
ſcribent is led, as it were, or carried along in an exact 
poſture upon the dirigent, and by that means deſcribe; 
the rectangle ; ſo that the rectangle and product are the 
ſame in geometry. 
Now, as in all multiplication unity is to one factor as the 
other is to the product, multiplication in lines may be per- 
formed thus. Let ab (Hg. 69.) be to be multiplied by 
ad. Make any angle at pleaſure ; on one of the legs tt 
off au = to unity, and on the ſame leg ſet off ud, the 
multiplicator (3); then ſet the multiplicand 4 (2) from 
a on the other leg of the angle; draw ab, and paralle} 
to it, through % draw dc (b), I ſay, 4, or b, is the 
product: for au:ad::ab:dc. 
MolrirrIcA TIN of plants: 
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Orcouamy, the 


by the word dacln, duzen; 


See FECUNDITY, aud 


Itiplicand, 


produciug 


ious rate before tlie floods 


multiply incredibly; tho 
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an there ate 


See Fecundity of FSH, 


MuLTiyL YING, in Arithmetic, is the finding ge 
\ which contains the multiplicand as often 4> theke 
units in the multiplier. 
The rule of three conhiils in multiplying the t 
by the ſecond, avid dividing the product by the 
RULE of thre. 
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ademy of der 
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4 number 
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MUM 


noc rt pr.41x6-g/aſs, a lens, or glaſs, in which objects ap- 
me” created in number. 
er TE 55, called alſo a polyhedron, is a glaſs 
A multiphing-g/a/s, called alio a pay ET 
- med or ground into ſeveral planes, or faces, making 
1 with one another; through which the rays of light, 
angles ſrom the ſame point, undergo different refractions, 
er- enter the eye from every ſurface in a different di- 
reftion 3 as if they came from feveral points. : 
And thus the ſame point is ſeen in ſeveral imaginary foct ; 
ad therefore appears multiplicd. For the phænomena 
and laws of multip/ying-glaſſes, ſee POLYHEDRON, 
MULTISILIQUOUS plants are the ſame with corniculate 
lants; viz. thoſe which, after each flower, have divers 
Jiſtinct, lender, and frequently crooked, filiquz, or pods, 
wherein their ſeed 1s contained ; and which, when they 
npen, open of themſelves, and let the feeds drop. 
MULTITUDE, multitnds, an aſſemblage, or collection, of 
a great number of things, or perſons. i 
Yultitude is properly the abſtract whereby things are ſaid 
to be many. | 
jn which ſenſe, m«/{1/11de may be conſidered as number; 
and ſtands oppoſed to 1nty. 
In law, ſome will have mu/titude to imply at leaſt ten per- 
ſons; but Sir Edward Coke ſays, he could never find it 
reſtrained, by the common law, to any certain number, 
but always left to the diſcretion of the judges. 
MULTIVALVES, in Natura! Hi/tory, the name of a ge- 
neral claſs of ſhell-fiſh, diſtinguiſhed from the univalves, 
which conſiſt of only one ſhell, and the bivalves, which 
conſiſt of two, by their conſiſting of three or more 
thells. 
Of theſe there are much fewer ſpecies than either of the 
uniralve or bivalve claſs. A late accurate French author 
has ranked all the ſpecies under fix genera, which are 
theſe. 1. The echini, or ſea- eggs. 2. The vermiculi, 
or ſea-worms. 3. Balam, or center-ſhells. 4. The pol- 
licipides, or thumb-ſhells. 5. The conch anatifcre, or 
goote-theils. And, 6. The pholades. Hiit. Nat. Eclairc. 
part ii. p. 235. All theſe ſec under their ſeveral heads. 
4 MULTO forticr/, or d minore ad majus, is àa way of ar- 
gumentation often uſed by Lyttelton; whoſe force is thus: 
if it be lo in a feoffment paſling a new riglit z much more 
is it for the reſtitution of an ancient right. 
MULTONES auri, in our Ancient Hf riters, an old coin of 
gold, having an Agnus Dei, ſheep, or lamb, on the one 
ſide, and from that impreſſion called mu/t51cs. This coin 
was moſt common in France, and ſometimes current in 
England. © Patent 33 Edw. I. cited by the learned Spel- 
man. 
MULTUM, in Arithmetic. If A be one, B one, C one. 
D one, &c. and B, C, and D, be not the fame with A; 
A, B, C, and D, are multa, or plura, many. Woltus. 
MULTURA iſcepi. See MuL rA. 0 
MULUD, in the Materia Medica, a word uſcd by Avi- 
cenna and Serapion to expreſs a ſort of litharge, called by 
the Greeks molybdites, as ſeeming to partake of the nature 
of lead alone, not of gold or ſilver, or any other metal, 
as they thought the argyrites and chrylites did. This 
, or molybdites, was the leaſt in eſteem of all the 
kinds of litharge, and was of a duiky greyith white co- 
lour. It ſeems to be the ſame that Dioſcorides means by 
pelia and polia, and ſometimes by 1ithargyrus Sicilicus, 
from the place whence it was brought. 
MUM, a * kind of malt liquor, chiefly prepared 
in Germany. : 
The . of making mum, as recorded in the town- 
houſe of Brunſwick, the place of mott note for this li- 
quor, 1s as follows. 
Take fixty-three gallons of water that has been boiled to 
the conſumption of a third part; brew it with ſeven 
buſhels of wheaten malt, one buſlicl of oat imalt, and one 
buſhel of ground beans; when it is tunned, let not the 
hogſhead be too full at firſt ; and as foon as it begius to 
work, put into it of the inner rind of fir three pounds, 
tops of fir and birch each one pound, carduus benedictus 
three handfuls, flowers of roſa ſolis one handfuf or two; 
urnet, betony, marjoram, avens, peanyroval, wild thyme, 
ol each a handful and a half; of clder-tiowers ta land- 
3, or more; ſeeds of cardamom bruifed thirty ounces, 
buderries bruiſed one ounce : put the herbs and ſeeds 
into the veſſel when the liquor has worked a while; and, 
alter they are added, let the liquor work over the veſſel 
as little as may be; then fill it up. Laſtly, when it is 
opped, put into the hogſhead ten new-laid eggs un- 
roken or cracked, ſtop it up cloſe, and driuk it at two 
years end, 
— brewers uſe cardamom, ginger, and faſſaſras, 
io 0 2 inner rind of fir; and add alſo walnut- 

0 3 madder, red ſanders, and elecampane. 

barrel of mum imported pays a duty of 25s. and 


Y 12 Ann. ſtat. 1. c. 2. and 1 3 Geo. c. 7. every bar- 


made or imported is liable to an additional 


M U M 


MUMMING, from the Teutonic mummen, to minic ; anti” 
diverſions in the Chriſtmas holidays, to get money or 

ood cheer. 

MUMMY, mumia, a carcaſe, or body, embalmed or dried 
in the manner of the ancient Egyptians. 

Menage, after Bochart, derives the wor mummy from 
the Arabic mumia; of mum, wax : Salmaſius, from ame- 
mum, a kind of perfume ; though others hold, that, i: 
the Arabic tongue, the word mumia ſignifies a body em- 
balmed, or aromatized. 

Properly ſpeaking, mummy is not the fleſh of the deceaſcd, 
but the compoſition wherewith it is embalmed ; but, in 
common acceptation, mummy 15 alſo uſed for the body. 
The preparation of mummy is of ſo old a ftanding, that 
it was in uſe in Egypt before the time of Moſes. Ihe 
coffin in which the mummy is contained was to be of {v- 
camore wood, which is found to keep ſound ſor the {pace 
of three thouſand years; but the tree, properiy thus 
called, was very different from our ſycamore. 

Mummy is ſaid to have been firſt brought into uſe in me- 
dicine by a Jewiſh phyſician, who wrote, that fleſh thus 
embalmed was good for the cure of divers diſcaſes, and 
particularly for bruiſes, to prevent the blood's gathering 
and coagulating. The Turks prevent the exportation of 
mummy into Europe, as much as poſſible. 

There are two kinds of bodies denominated mummics. 
The firit are only carcaſes, dried by the heat of the ſur, 
and by that means kept from putrefaction: theſe are fre- 
quently found in the dry ſands of Libya. Some ſay, they 
are the bodies of deceaſed people buried there on pur- 
poſe to keep them entire without cnibalming; others, 
that they are the carcaſes of travellers, &c. who hase 
been overwhelmed with clouds of ſand raiſcd by the hur- 
ricanes frequent in thoſe deſarts. Be that as it wilh, theſe 
mummies are of no uſe in medicine, and are only pre— 
ſerved as curioſities, 

The ſccond kind of mummics are bodies taken out of the 
pits or catacombs near Cairo, wherein the Egyptians de- 
poſited their dead after EMBALMING. Theſe conſlitute 
the mummy once ſo much valued, and to which ſuch cx- 
rraordinary virtues are aſeribed. 

It is faid, that all the mummy ſold in the ſhops, whether 
brought from Venice or Lyons, or even directly from the 
Levant by Alexandria, is factitious, and the work of cer- 
tain Jews, who, knowing the value the Europeans ſet o: 
the Egyptian mummy, counterſcit it by drying carcaſes in 
ovens, after having prepared them with powder of myrrh, 
caballin aloes, Jews pitch, black pitch, and other coarle 
or unwholſome drugs. 

The French charletans, it ſcems, have likewife got the 
art of preparing mummics. Their method is ſimple enough: 
out of the carcaſe of a perſon hanged, they take the brain 
and entrails, and dry the reſt in an oven, ſtceping it in 
pitch, and other drugs; and this they ſell for rigiu Egyp- 
tian mMYmmy. 

There are found at this time in Poland a kind of natural 
mummies, or human bodies, preſerved without the aſ- 
liſtance of art. Theſe lie in conſiderable numbers in 
ſome of the vaſt caverns in that country. They are dried, 
with the fleſh and kin ſhrunk up aimoſt cloſe to the bones, 
and are of a blackiſh colour. In the wars which ſeveral 
ages ago laid waſte that country, it was common for par- 
ties ot the weaker fide to retire into theſe caves, where 
their enemies, if they found it out, ſuſlocated them by 
burning tliraw, &c. at the mouth of the cavern, and then 
let the bodies; which, being out of the way of injuries 
ſrom common accidents, have lain there ever ſince. 
Paræus has a very curious treatiſe of ee, wherein he 
ihews the abuſes thereof z and makes it appear, that they 
can never be of any real medicinal uſc. 

Muatthiolus is of the ſame opinion, after Scrapion. Both 
thele authors take even the Egyptian mummics to be no 
more than bodies embalnied with piſſaiphaltura. 

Mu uur, mumia, is more particularly uſed for the liquor 
or juice ouſing from human bodies aromatized and em- 
balmed, gathered in the ſepulchres. Ihis is the mumny 
clicky ſpoken of among the ancient writers. 

Mu ux alto denotes a medicinal drug, or a viſcous con 
poſition, partaking of bitumen and pitch, found in the 
mountains and foreſts of Arabiz, and other hot coun- 
tries in the Eaſt; much uſcd in embalming of dead 
bodics. 

Dioſcorides ſpeaks of mummy found on the ſca-contt 
near Epidaurus, brought thither by the torrents from the 
Ceraunian mountains, and there dried by the fun into 
huge maſles. 

It ſmells like bitumen mixed with pitch. "the poopie 
thereabouts call it muwncral wax. In Latin, or rather 
Greek, it is called pissAsPpHALTus. 

Mu uu, mumia, is alſo uſed, by ſome phyßcians, for a 
ſuppoſed ene ſpirit, found chien in carcaſcs, when 
the infuſed ſpirit is fled. 


* of 105. 
ol. III. Ns 236. 


The infuſed ſpirit is ſometiines alſo called mummy in Nv- 
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ing ſubjects; and both the one and the other are ſuppoſed | 
to ſerve in TRANSPLANTATION. 

A plant, for inſtance, bringing this mumia from one ſub- 
ject to another, the muma = and unites itſelf imme- 
diately with the mumia or ſpirit of the new ſubject; and 
from this union ariſes a natural and common inclination 
between the two ſubjects. And on this principle they 
account for ſympathetic or magnetic cures. But this 
whole doctrine is now deſervedly ridiculed and exploded. 

Mu uu is alſo uſed, among Gardeners, for a ſort of wax 
uſed in the planting and grafting of trees. 

Agricola directs the preparation thereof as follows: take 
one pound of common black pitch, and a quarter of a 
ound of common turpentine; put them together in an 
earthen pot, and ſet them on fire in the open air, having 
a cover ready to quench the mixture in time: the mat- 
ter is to be thus alternately lighted and quenched, till all 
the nitrous and volatile parts be evaporated. To this a 
little common wax is to be added; and the compoſition 
is then to be ſet by for uſe. 
"To apply it in the dreſſing of roots of trees, melt it, and 
dip in the two ends of the pieces of root, one after an- 
other ; then put them in water, and plant them in the 
earth, the ſmall end downward, ſo that the larger may 
appear a little way out of the earth, and ſo may Yove the 
benefit of the air; then preſs the earth hard down upon 
them, that they may not receive too much wet. Miller. 

MUNDANDIS vicis & wvenellis, See Vicis. 

MUNDIBURDUS. Sec ApvocaTE. 

MUNDIC, a name for marcaſite; a kind of mineral glebe, 
found in the tin-mines, and elſewhere ; ſometimes white, 
1 or green; and ſometimes of a dark brown co- 
our. It is of an arſenical nature. See Geoffroy, in 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1738, p. 107, edit. Par. It is fre- 
quently called maxy. 

The mundic ore is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its glittering, and 
ſometimes by its diſcolouring the fingers. Some tay, it 
feeds the tin; and yet they allow, that, where there is 
much mundic, there is little or no tin. 

What is called undi in Cornwall, frequently contains a 
large portion of copper. 

The ſteams of the mundic are very troubleſome to the 
miners z yet it is found a good vulnerary; and the miners 
uſe no other remedy for wounds, but waſhing them in 
water that runs from the mundic cre. See MARCASITE. 

MUNDIFICATIVES, or MuxDiFitRs, in Medicine, de- 
note cleanſers, puriiers, or detergents. 

Mundificative plaſters, or unguents, are ſuch as deterge 
and dry, and thus cleanſc ulcers of two kinds of matter, 
Viz. pus, and /antics. 

The chief ingredients in mundificative unguents are, gen- 
tian, ariſtolochia, enula campana, and the vulnerary 
herbs. 

MUNDUS, world. See WoRLD. 

MunD1, anima. See ANIMA. 

Mus pus patens, among the Romans, a ſolemnity performed 

in a little temple of a round form; and dedicated to Dis, 
and the infernal gods. 
It was opened only three times in a year, viz. on the day 
after the VVULCANALIA, the fourth of October, and the 
ſeventh of the ides of November, during which days the 
Romans believed that hell was open; and therefore they 
never offered battle on thoſe days, liſted no ſoldiers, ne- 
ver put to fea, nor married. 

MUNDUYGUACU, in Bztany, a name of the uur ca- 
thartica of the Weit Indies, a kind of great ricinus, or 

alma Chriſti. 

MUNERARIUS. See DRSIGNATOR. 

MUNGA'THIA, in Zeslagy, the name given by ſome to a 
ſpecies of Indian ferret, of a reddith grey colour, called 
alſo mungo. 

MUNGO, in Z-/2gy, the name of an American animal of 
the ferret kind, called by authors viverra {ndica ex griſe- 
rufeſccus, or the reddith grey Indian ferret. Some call 
it alſo mungathia. 

MUNICIPAL, Mu x1ciPaL1s, or MUx1cFys, compound- 
ed of Munus, office, and capio, I take, or hold, an appel- 
lation given to the inhabitants of the municipia, or mu- 
nicipal cities. 
in the Roman law, municipal denotes a perſon veſted 
with the rights and privileges of a Roman citizen, 

'This title the Romans frequently beſtowed on foreign ci- 
ties and pcople z and, in effect, it was little more than a 
title. 

MouNICIPAL cities, municipia, were thoſe whoſe inhabit- 
ants were capable of civil offices in the city of Rome. 
"Cheſc, however, according to Mariana, came ſomewhat 
ſhort of the privileges of the colonies. 'They were towns 
or cities, which had the citizenſhip of Rome beſtowed 
upon them, and yet ſtyl lived according to their own 
laws and conſtitutions; whereas the colonies were go- 
verucd by the Roman laws. 9 
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They had no ſuffrages, or votes, at Rom 

to be | =o by their own laws and A a 

true, ſome few . cities, by particular — It is 

obtained the liberty of votes; which occafioned dis * 

ceived diſtinction of municipium /ine fuffragis _ * 

cipium cum ſuffragio. 1 

They were ſo called, becauſe muneris hujus hongyay;: 

ticipes; but by munus honorarium was meant "png 
than the bare appellation of a Roman, whereh — * 
privileged to fight in a legion, as denizens; . "yo 
auxiliary bands, as affociates. The firſt who ha. on 
honour were the Czrites. this 

MunNi1ciPAL, among us, is now applied to the cuſto 
laws, that obtain in any particular city or province, 
bn have no authority in the neighbouring places. * 

MuNICIPAL officers are thoſe elected to defend the; 
of cities, their rights and privileges, and to — 
os 1 5 __ policy : as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, bai. 
In Spain, the municipal offices are bought; i 
they are obtained by dloBics. * England, 

MUNIMENTS, or MiniMENTs, the evidences, or vrt 
ings, whereby a man is enabled to defend the title of hi 
eſtate. | 
Wrangford ſays, the word muniment includ 
of evidence, 2 charters, &c. 5 

MuNnIMENT-houſe, a little ſtrong apartment in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, caſtles, colleges, or the like, deſtined 
for keeping the ſeal, evidences, charters, &c. of ſuch 
church, colleges, &c. called muniments, or minimen;: 

MUNIMINA, formed of the Latin munio, I defend c 
ſirengthen, the grants or charters of kings and princes to 
churches; ſo called, becauſe cum eis muniuntur againit 
all thoſe who would deprive them of thoſe privileges, 

MUNIONS, in Architecture, the ſhort upright poſts, or 
bars, which divide the ſeveral lights in a window-frame. 

MUNITION, or AMMUNItT1ON, the proviſions wherewith 
any place is furniſhed, in order for defence, or where. 
with a veſſel is ſtocked for a voyage; or thoſe that follow 
a camp for its ſubſiſtence, See AMMUNITION, 

Mun1TioNn-bread is the proportion of bread diſtributed 
every day to the ſoldiers of a garriſon, or army. Each 
officer is allowed ſo many rations of munition-bread, 

MuniTion-/hips, in the Navy, thoſe which have ſtores on 
2 to ſupply the neceſſaries to a fleet of men of war 
at ſea. 

In the time of an engagement, all the munition ſpips and 
victuallers attending the fleet are to take their places and 
roper ſtations in the rear of all the reſt, and not enga 
in the fight, but attend ſuch directions as ſhall be ſent 

unto them, at all times, by the admiral. 

MUNNY-/Zeller, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 
natives of the Eaſt Indies to a ſpecies of red orpiment, 
which they have plentifully there. It is of a glowing 
colour, and has a great many ſhining ſpangles in it. 'The 
give this in fevers, after it has been calcined: it fel 
melts in the fire, and then emits copious white fumes, 
ſmelling” like thoſe of arſenic. Theſe are ſuppoſed to 
contain the poiſonous parts of it, and it then becomes 2 
ſafe internal medicine, and is given with great ſucceſs. 

MUNTINGIA, in Bztany, a genus of the po/zandria me- 
** claſs. Its characters are theſe: the empalement 
of the flower is cut into five ſegments; the flower has 
five heart-ſhaped petals inſerted in the empalement, which 
ſpread open like a roſe, and it has a great number of ſta- 
mina; in the center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, hav- 
ing no ſtyle, but is crowned by a ſtigma, divided into 
many parts; the germen turns to a berry with five cells, 
filled with many tceds. Miller enumerates three ſpecies, 
natives of the Wet Indies; but Linnæus mentions on 
one. 

MUNYCHIA, Marxia, in Antiquity, an anniverfary ſo- 
lemnity at Athens, upon the ſixtecuth of the month ie 
nychion, in honour of Diana, ſurnamed Munych:4. 

MUNY CHION, Menu, in Chronology, the tenth month 
of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine days, 
and anſwered to & latter part of our March and begin. 
ning of April, See Mox TA. Ne 
It had its name from the feſtival Munychia, kept in n. 

MUPHTI, or Mur ri, the chief or patriarch of the Mi 
hometan religion, reſiding at Conſtantinople. 

The muphti is the ſovereign interpreter of the Alcoran, 
and decides all queſtions of the law. 5 

He takes place of the baſhaws ; and his authority s olten 
terrible to the grand ſignior himſelf. It is he who girds ci 
the ſword to the grand fignior's fide z which ceremony ne 
ſwers to the coronation of our kings. ho 

MURZENA, in the Artedian ſyſtem of Jchthyo'sgh . 
name of a genus of fiſhes, the characters of whuch 3 
theſe : they are of the malacopterygious or ſoſt-finn i 
kind; the — membranc on each ſide _ 
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bones; but qe ſkin 15 ſo _ 
are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed before that is pulle 
tat 22 of the _ are two, — _ one 
in the very ſummit of the mp on on = | * e 
body is long and cylindricz in ſome ſpecies there are three 
6ns, in others two, and in others only one. 
The ſpecies of murena enumerated by Artedi, are fix. 
3 in the Linnzan ſyſtem is a genus of the 
apodes, diſtinguiſhed by a ſmooth body, tubulous noſtrils, 
ten bones in the branchioſtege membrane, eyes covered 
with a ſkin, 2 roundiſh body, and ſpiracles near the head 
oral fins, comprehending ſeven ſpecies. _ 
to be obſerved, that the dictionaries uſually give us 
amprey, as the Engliſh of murena; but the 
gurena and N called by the Latin authors lam pe- 
ira, are two very different fiſhes. See LaMPREY. 
Murena 15 originally Greek, and is derived from the verb 
pugeir, fo flow, or be lippery, and expreſſes the manner 
in which its ſſipperyneſs makes it roll about, and eſcape 
the catcher, by ſlipping © oh his fingers. 
MuR NA is uſed by Alber .s for the common ſmall lam- 
„the lampetra parva fluviatilis of authors. This is 
one of the petromyza of Artedi, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the having only one row of very ſmall teeth in the verge 
of the mouth, beſide the larger lower ones. 
MURAGE, muragium, in our Cuſtoms, a rcaſonable toll to 
he taken of every cart or horſe coming laden into a city 
or town, for the building or repairing the walls thereof. 
MURAL, ſomething belonging to a wall; which the La- 
tins call murus. ; 
MURAL crown, among the ancient Romans. See CRown. 
Mun AlL arch is a wall, ow walled arch, 2 exactly in 
the plane of the meridian, i. e. upon the MERIDIAN 
2 the fixing of a large I ſextant or other 
inſtrument, to obſerve the meridian altitudes, &c. of the 
heavenly bodies. 
Tycho Brahe was the firſt who uſed a mural arch in his 
obſervations ; after him Hevelius, Mr. Flamſteed, De la 
Hire, &c. uſed the ſame means. See a deſcription of 
the mural arch at Greenwich, conſtructed by Mr. Gra- 
ham, in Smith's _ _ _ c. 7. with the improve- 
ments of Mr. Bird, in the Method of conſtructing Mural 
Quadrants, publiſhed by the commiſſioners of longitude, 
1708. 
MURDER. See MurTHER. 
MURDERING battery. Sec BaTTERy. 
MURE, counter. See CouNTER-mure. 
MURENGERS, two ofhcers of great antiquity in the city 
of Cheſter ; being two of the principal aldermen choſen 
yearly to ſee the walls kept in good repair, and to re- 
= : certain toll and cuſtom for the maintenance 
ereof. 
MUREX, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell- 
fiſh, of the 1e/acea order of worms in the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem, the characters of which are theſe : it is an univalve 
ſpiral ſhell, beſet with ſharp ſpines and tubereles, with a 
_ CI ons near the ſummit in molt ſpecics, 
ut in tome depreſſed; the mouth is always expanded, 
and ſometimes has teeth, ſometimes not ; —— lip l ſome- 
times digitated, ſometimes clated or folded, or jagged; 
and the columella is ſometimes rough, ſometimes ſmooth. 
ex _ inhabiting this ſhell is the limax. Sce Tab. 
Shells, 13. N 
Notwithſtanding that this is the general character of the 
mMurex, and that all the ſpecies have an oblong mouth, and 
the body covered with tubercles, there are, under this 
extenſive character, four ſpecific variations of figure 
which are very obſervable. The firſt is ſeen in the alated 
murex, which has no ſpines ; the ſecond is in the ſpider 
thell, which has very remarkable ſeries of fingers or hooks; 
Ang > me 338 is a true triangular 
erz the laſt is a furrowed murex, which has no wings, 
* protuderances, nor nes, but has a flat head, — 
n oblong dentated mouth. Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 290. 
pea Rondelet. Rumphius. 
1 he lrſt examinati | "1 
met-thell, the — * 3 p rk rages nan 
b We to refuſe them any place among the mirex claſs; 
fin Nan Sets lee the 1 ſhape of the mouth, and 
v dhe n with teeth, and afterwards ob- 
3 oy of. peer ＋ * to be —＋ on 
murices, though lef; n wh ey are all true 
e ancients were f urniſhe] with their fineſt purple dye 
£36k of the murey kind, and therefore expreſſed 
F = ow by the word mureæx. 
Paper a. e. mur ex being very extenſive, it may be 
A ag Ae e them into ſome ſeparate ſeries from the 
> nou marks of certain numbers of the ſpecies. 
low. e remarkably eminent tubercles and ſpines. 
© nearly ſmooth, but have a rough clavicle, 


fender and curved 


It is 
the word | 
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and a ctooked beak. 3. Some have digitated lips. And; 

4- Some have alated and laciniated lips. Linnzus enu- 

merates no leſs than ſixty- one ſpecies of the murex. 

MurEx, among the ancient Romans, a caltrap or iron in- 

ſtrument with ſharp points every way, uſed as a defence 

againſt the enemies horſe. 

Monxrx mutiani, a name given by ſome authors to the ge- 

nus of ſhells, known at this time under the name of per- 

celains and conchæ venere. See PORCEL a1N ell. 

MURINA, or MugiezEs, uuęiyns otros, in Antiquity, a de- 

licious ſweet wine, medicated with ſpices. It was a kind 

of HIPPOCRAS, and the uſual drink of the ladies. 

MURING, the walling, or raiſing the walls of a building. 

See WALL. 

MURORUM domefticus. See Douksricus. 

MURRA, among the Ancients, a foſſile ſubſtance found in 

Parthia and Carmania, of a fine ſmell, and beautiful va- 

riety of colours. 

It was thought to be ſome humour condenſed in the earth 

by the heat of the ſun. See MUurRHINE, 

MvuRRA was likewiſe a dry perfume, made of the mr: 

reduced to powder. 

MURRAIN, gargle, a mortality, or contagious diſcaſe, 
among cattle. 

Murrains are occaſioned various ways, but principally by 
a hot, dry ſeaſon; or rather by a general putrefaction of 
the air, which begets an inflammation in the blood, and 
a ſwelling in the throat, with other ſymptoms : the diſ- 
eaſe ſoon proves mortal, and is communicated from one 
to another. 

The ſymptoms are, generally, a hanging down, or ſwell- 
ing, of the head, rattling in the throat, ſhort breath, pal- 
pitation of the heart, ſtaggering, abundance of gum in 
the eyes, &c. breath hot, and tongue ſhining. 

The moſt remarkable murrain we hear of, is that men- 
tioned in the Philoſophical Franſactions; which ſpread 
itſelf through Switzerland and Germany, into Poland, 
&c. 

The contagion ſcemed to propagate itſelf in form of a 
blue miſt, which fell on the graſs where the cattle grazed, 
inſomuch that whole herds returned home ſick; and be- 
ing very dull, and forbearing their food, moſt of them 
died away in twenty-four hours time. On diſlection, 
there were found large corrupted ſpleens, ſphacelous and 
corroded tongues, &c. Thoſe people who managed them, 
without a due regard to their own health, were infected 
by them, and died like the beaſts. 

Some imagine it had its riſe from noxious vapours thrown 
out of the earth in three diſtinct earthquakes, perceived 
in the neighbourhood of the place where it 2 though 
Dr. Slare rather thinks it owing to ſwarms of volatile in- 
ſects. The antidote for the ſound, and the medicine for 
the ſick, were the ſame; viz. equal parts of ſoot, gun- 
powder, brimſtone, and falt, with as much water as would 
waſh it down: a ſpoonful was a doſe. See OxkEx. 

MURRE, in Zoology, a name given in ſome parts of Eng- 
land to the razor-bill. See ALKA. 

MURREY, in Heraldry, a kind of purple colour; called 
allo /angune. | 

MURRHINA, in Antiquity, a kind of ſweet medicated 
wine. 

MURRHINE, MoxRRHINUS, Mogpives, in Antiquity, an ap- 
pellation given to a delicate fort of ware, brought from 
the Eaſt, whereof cups and vaſes were made, which added 
not a little ro the ſplendor of the Roman banquets. 
Critics are divided concerning the matter of the pocula, or 
vaſa murrhina, murrina, or murrea. Some will have 
them to have been the ſame with our porcelain, or china- 
ware. 

The generality hold them to have been made of ſome pre- 
cious kind of ſtone; which was found chiefly, as Pliny 
tells us, in Parthia, but more eſpecially in Carmania. 
Arrian tells us, that there was a great quantity of them 
made at Dioſpolis in Egypt. This he calls another ſort 
of murrhina work; and it is evident, from all accounts, 
that the murrhina of Dioſpolis was a ſort of glaſs-ware, 
made in imitation of the porcelain or murrha of India, 
There is ſome difference in the accounts given by Pliny 
and Martial of the murrhina vaſa. The firſt author ſays, 
that they would not bear hot liquors, but that only cold 
ones were drank out of them. The latter, on the other 
hand, tells us, that they bore hot liquors very well. 11 
we credit Pliny's account, their porcelain was much in- 
ſerior to our's in this particular. Some conjecture them 
them to have been of agate, others of onyx, others of 
coral. Baronius, doubtleſs, was fartheſt out of the way, 
when he took them to be made of myrrh, congealed and 
hardened. Some have ſuppoſed theſe veſſels to be made 
of cryſtal, but this is contrary to the account of all the 
ancients. 
The Greeks had the words xpuraaacg for cryſtal, and 


oven for myrrh, very common among them, and * 
| ore 
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fore if theſe veſſels had been made of either of theſe ſub- 
{tances, they would in ſome places have called them 
ſmyrnina or cry/tallina., On the contrary, the moſt cor- 
rect among them call them murrhina or morrina. The 
cups made of cryſtal, which were alſo in uſe at thoſe 
times, were called cry/talling, and theſe murrhina or mur- 
rhea, by way of keeping up the diſtinction; and Mar- 
tial tells us, that the ſtone they were made of was ſpotted 
or variegated, calling them pocula maculoſæ murre. And 
Statius mentions the cryſtalline and murrhine cups in the 
ſame ſentence, but as different things, not the ſame. 
Arrian mentions alſo the ao; wpaia, which his interpre- 
ters cenſure as an error of the copies, and would alter 
into myrrha, the name of the gum myrrh. 

Pompey is recorded as the firſt who _— theſe mur- 
rhine vellels out of the Eaſt, which he exhibited in his 
triumph, and dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus. But pri- 
vate perſons were not long without them. 80 fond, in 
effect, did the Roman gentry grow of them, that a cup 
which held three ſextaries was fold for ſeventy talents. 
T. Petronius, before his death, to ſpite Nero (or as Pliny 
expreſſes it, V menſam ejus exhercdaret, to ditinherit his 
table), broke a baton, trulla murrhina, valued at three 
hundred talents, on which that emperor had ſet his heart. 


MURROBATHRARII, among the Romans, a kind of 


erſumers. Sec MuRRa. 


MUR'THER, or Mu&Dex, the act of killing another with 


violence and injuſtice. 

The word comes from the Saxon morth, death 5 which 
ſome will have to ſignify a violent death; whence the 
barbarous Latin mur drum, and mordrum. 

Among the number of popular errors, is the notion which 
has obtained, that the dead body would bleed in the pre- 
ſence, or upon the touch, of the murderer. 

Ihe crime of murder is punithed with death in almoſt 
all nations. 


MurTHER, in our Lato, is that ſpecies of criminal Ro— 


MICIDE, which denotes a wilful and felonious killing an- 
other upon prepenſed malice, whether tecretly or openly, 
and whether Engliſhman or forcigner, living under the 
king's protection. 
In order to conſtitute the crime of murder, it muſt be 
committed by a perſon of found memory and diſcretion ; 
for a lunatic or infant are incapable of committing any 
crime: beſides, the unlawfulnelts of this crime ariſes from 
the killing without warrant or excuſe ; and there mult be 
alſo an actual killing to conſtitute murder z and this may 
be by poiſoning, ſtriking, ſtarving, drowning, and a thou- 
ſand other forms of death; the moſt deteitable of which 
is PO1S0N, becauſe it is the leaſt capable of being pre- 
vented either by manhood or forethought. There was 
alſo, by the ancient common law, one ſpecies of killing 
held to be murder, which is hardly fo at this day, nor 
has there been any initance wherein it has been held to 
be mnr der for many ages paſt, i. e. by bearing falſe wit- 
nels againſt another, with an expreſs premeditated deſign 
to take away his life, ſo as the innocent perſon be con- 
demned and executed. The Gothic laws puniſhed in 
this caſe the judge, the witnefles, and the proſecutor ; 
and, among the Romans, the e Cornelia, de Sicarlis, 
puniſhed the falſe witneſs with death, as being guilty of 
a ſpecies of aſſaſſination. If a man does ſuch an act, of 
which the probable e nſequeuce may be, and eventually 
is death; ſuch killing may be murder, although no ſtroke 
be {truck by himſelf. In order to make the killing mur- 
der, it is requiſite that the party die within a year and a 
day aſter the ſtroke received, or cauſe of death adminiſ- 
tered z in the computation of which the whole day upon 
which the hurt was done ſhall be reckoned the firſt. Far- 
ther, the perſon killed mult be a reaſonable creature in 
being, and under the king's peace, at the time of the 
killing; and, therefore, to kill an alien, a Jew, or an 
outlaw, who are all under the king's peace or protection, 
is as much murder as to kill the moſt regular born Eng- 
liſhman, except he be an alien-enemy, in time of war. 
To kill a child in its mother's womb, is now no murder, 
but a great miſpriſion; but if the child be born alive, and 
dicth by reaſon of the potion or bruiſes it received in the 
womb, it is murder in ſuch as adminiſtered or gave them. 
But as there is one caſe here it is diſſicult to prove the 
child's being born alive, namely, in the caſe of the mur- 
der of baitard children by the unnatural mother, it is en- 
acted by 21 Jac. I. c. 27. that if any woman be deli- 
vered of a child, which if born alive ſhould by law be a 
baſtard, and endeavours privately to conceal its death, 
by burying the child or the like, the mother ſo offending 
{hall ſufier death, as in the caſe of murder, unleſs the can 
rove by one witneſs at leaſt that the child was actually 
Corn dead. But it has been uſual, upon trials for this 
offence, to require ſome fort of pretumptive evidence 
that the child was born alive, betore the other conſtrained 
preſumption, that the child, whote death is concealed, 
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MURZAROLT, in Falcon y. See Falcon. 2 
MUS, the mouſe, in the Linnzean ſyſtem of 2774 makes 
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was therefore killed by its parent, is admi 
the priſoner. Moreover, the killing muſt he e 
with malice aforethought, to make it the ets, 
der ; and this malice prepenſe may be either _ 
implied in law. Expreſs malice is, when one N 
date, deliberate mind, and formed defign, doth r 154 
other; which formed deſign is evidenced by ext a 0 
cumſtances diſcovering that inward intention N 
in wait, antecedent menaces, former grudges _ ing 
certed ſchemes, to do him ſome bodily harm. . ** 
in the caſe of deliberate DUZLLING. Alſo, if = 
ſudden provocation one beats another in a civel 5 
uſual manner, fo that he dies, though he did indo 
his death, yet he is guilty of murder by expreſs : 
Such 1s alſo a perſon's going deliberately with a hg 
to ſtrike, or diſcharging a guri, among a multitude gr 
people. 50 if a man reſolves to kill the next ing 1. 
meets, and does kill him, it is murder, although he K i: 
him not; for this is univerſal malice. Ang if ty 150 
more come together to do an unlawful act againſt ke 
king's peace, of which the probable conſequence ni 
be bloodſhed; as to beat a many to commit 1 riot 8 N 
rob a park, and one of them kills a man, it is myrg., 1 
them all, becauſe of the unlawful act, the 13 3 
cegitata, or evil intended beforchand. Farther, the 
will imply malice in many caſes, where none is expreſſed; 
as, where a man wilfully poiſons another, though Wo 
ticular enmity can be proved; and in the cafe of din 
killing another ſuddenly, without any, or without a cor. 
ſiderable provocation. Thus alſo if one kills an officer 
of juſtice, in the execution of his duty, or any of bis. 
ſiſtants, knowing his authority, and the intention wal 
which he interpoſes, the law will imply malice, and th: 
killer ſhall be guilty of murder. And if one intends to 
do another felony, and undeſignedly kills a man, this , 
alſo murder. In a word, we may take it for a general 
rule, that all Homicipe is malicious, and amourts to 
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murder, unleſs where juſtified by the command or proyi- 


ſion of the law; excuſed on a principle of accident 6; 
ſelf-preſervation z or alleviated into manſlaughter, by be- 
ing either the involuntary conſequence of ſome act, not 
ſtrictly lawful, or (if voluntary) occaſioned by ſome ſud- 
den and ſufficiently violent provocation. 

Formerly, murder was reſtrained to 2 clandeſtine and trea- 
cherous killing. Thus, Murdritus homo antiquitus dicts 
batur, cujus interſector neſcicbatur ubicumgue, vel quem: 
documque ęſſet inventus. Nunc adjunttum eft, licet [ciatur 
quis murdrum fecer it, hamoeidium per proditionem. Legos 
Hen. I. Arthurum nepotem propriis manibus per praditu- 
nem interfecit, peſſimo mortis geuere, quod Augli murdrum 
appeilant. Matth. Paris, an. 1216. 

'The punithment of murder, and that of MANSLAUGHTER, 
were formerly one and the ſame, both having the beneft 
of clergy ; ſo that none but unlearned perſons, who cat 
knew the guilt of it, were put to dcath for this enormous 
crime. But now, by 23 Hen. VIII. c. 1. & 1 Edw. Vi 
c. 12. the benefit of clergy is taken away from mr 
through malice prepenſe. Sec Hanging in Cyaiss. 
Blackit. Comm. book iv. p. 194, &c. 


MuR'THER, appeal of. See APPEAL. 
MuRTHER, /elf, is otherwiſe called ſuicide. Sec Feld 


de [e. 


MURTHERERS, or Mus THERING=-pieces, are ſmall pieces 


of ordnance, cither of braſs or iron, having chambers 
put in at their breeches. 
They are moſtly uſed at ſea, at the bulk-heads of the fore- 
caſtle, half-deck, &c. in order to clear the decks when 
ain enemy boards the ſhip. 

JA, in Botany. See Pass10N-flower. 


a diſtinct genus of animals, of the order of the glite, 
and taking in the whole family of the mouſe aud rat: 
kind. The generical characters are, that the lower iore- 
teeth are awl-ſhaped ; of which Linnæus enumerates 
twenty-one ſpecies. . The 
Of this genus there are ſeveral diſtinct kinds. l. * 
common rat, or mus rattus of Linnzus. This 154100 0” 
known animal; its colour is a duſky browniſh gen 4 
tail is compoſed of a multitude of rings, not lets 3 
hundred and ſixty. Rats deſtroy and devour one 4105 » 
but their greateſt enemy is the weaſel. _ This 
2. The water-rat, or mus amphibius of Linnæus. * 1 
is much larger than the common rat, and 1s ſomev 


= * * % 7 1 CS ut 
a reddiſh brown colour; its feet have cach ſive toes ©, 
4 - 1ts tail 4¹⁰ 


o well 


not webbed, as Ray and Linnæus imagined; 
is much ſhorter, and all the way of the 
not tapering off, but ſeeming as if cut on im” 
covered with thort black hairs, and the tip Vet 
teeth are alſo much longer, and of a pa 
lour; it has a thick blunt noſe, cars! 
ſmall eyes; it burrows on the ban 


le yellowit 
lid in its 1 
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ks of rivers and! * 
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et ditches; and feeds on ſmall fiſh, and the fry of 
—_ on frogs, infects, and roots; and is itſelf the 
greater; *;, 
"Th — This, which is the caſtor xibethicus of 
1. is about the ſize of our common rat; its hair 
11 e, and very thick ſet; its back black, and its des 
- i belly grey; the head is ſmall, and the noſe long and 
_ as if intended, like that of the hog, for digging 
the earth; its mouth does not open very wide; its 
ly ſmall, and its jaws adorned with a 
eres are extremely „ ] Feth 
number of long grey hairs all along the opening of the 
mouth; its tall is as long as its body, and 13 flatted and 
beſet with a few ſcattered hairs 3 its feet are divided into 
fre toes, the larger ones connected by a membrane to 
aſt the creature in ſwimming, and the hinder legs are 
ſomew hat longer than the fore ones. This creature is 
common in Kuſſia, and has a very ſtrongly perfumed 
(mell like that of muſk. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 217. 
4. The common mouſe, or mus muſculus of Linnæus. 
This is too well known to need any deſcription ; but it 15 
diflinguiſhed from the reſt of the genus by its ſmallneſe, 
and its prominent large eyes. Its colour is a dutky grey 
on the back, and a whiter grey on the belly. This ani- 
mal, when found white, 1s very beautiful ; its full bright 
ere appearing to great advantage amidſt the ſnowy fur. 
© The /arger mouſe. This is of twice the ſize of the 
common mouſe, and is uſually found in caverns of the 
earth in the fields, though ſometimes alſo in houſes; its 
back is of a mixed colour of black and tawny ; its belly 
very white 3 and there is an even line drawn along each 
fide, which ſeparates the two colours ; the head is longer 
than that of the common morſe, and the eyes larger and 
more prominent; the cars are rounder and wider; and 
the tail very long, and covered with ſhort hairs, black 
on the upper part, and white underneath ; the legs alto 
are longer than in the common morfe; and there are ix 
tubercles in the bottom of the foot. 
b. The great-beaded field- mae, or mis terreſiris of Lin- 
neus. This is larger than the common morſe, and its 
head is remarkably large in proportion to its ſize; its 
noſe is hort and blunt; its eyes mall, and not promt- 
nent; and its ears ſhort, broad 1nd ronndith, and al- 
moſt entirely hid in the fur, Wu is much deeper than 
that of the common mouſe. This has alſo a much longer 
body, and its tail is remarkably ſhort, and is thinly co- 
rered with hairs; its legs alſo are very hort; its back 15 
of a very deep and duſky brown, with a mixture of yel- 
low; and its belly is of a fort of lead colour, the points 
of all the hairs being white, and their bottoms black. It 
is common in dry paſtures, and is abundantly diſtin- 
guithed from all the other kinds by the thickneſs of us 
neck and thoulders, and the ſhortneſs of its tail. 
7. The great longstaiied firld-mouſe, or mus ſylvaticus Ol 
Linnzus, This is very nearly of the ſize of a rat; its 
tail is very long, and its ears ſhort and round ; its head 
is thick, and the noſe not ſharp, as in molt of theſe crea- 
tures, but ſhort and rounded, and is of a deep brown, 
with ſome mixture of red at the tides ; and it has a ſort 
of beard of long hairs between the mouth and the eyes. 
8. The dormouje, or {leeper, called mus avellanorum by 
many authors, and „rex by Pliny. Of this there arc 
two diſtinct kinds, a greater and a ſmaller. Sec DoR- 
MOUSE. | 
The other kinds are, 9. CI TELLVS. 10. The cxick- 
Tes. II. The MARMOTTA. 12. The GuiINEa pig. 13. 
the AGUTI. 14. Paca. 15. The leming, ſable MOUSE, 
or Norway rat. 16. The GL1s. 17. The Favan HARE, 
18. The monax, or American marmstta. 19. The mus 
Janini, or JERBOA and KENGUROO. 20. The mus gre- 
ats. 21. The mus volans, or SC1URUS. Beſide theſe 
mere 18 allo another variegated kind, known by the name 
ol the /riatrd Indian tree-mon ſe, which is very rare, but is 
* tound in the cabinets of the curious. 
Alpinus, in Zcology, a name given by many authors to 
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* 
© mountain-rat, more commonly kaown by the uame | 


of the MarRmoTrTE. 
_ araneuss See SHREW., 
4 ah MArINNS. Sce APHRODITA, 
he Ne lens, in Zoology, the name given by authors to 
Mower 25 commonly called the /em!ug. See Sable— 
W id Norway RAT. 
s wn er Pharasl)s rat, a name given by the people 
Tigre ICHNEU MON, a Creature ot the weatel 
oe; = 4 ey are very fond of for its deſtroying fer- 
Mus 1, U * tame about their houles, as we do cats. 
ae, : he rea a name given by tome avthors to the 
at firſt mus; ' eaſtanum, or earth-nut ; it was probably 
called fe rr radix, the earth root, and fo 
in the earth-mice or field-mice being very fond of 


them; but th n s 
nur terre. e word radix being left out, it ſtauds only 
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MUSADA, a name given by ſome chemical writers to 5 1 
armonica. 

MUSCA, the fiy, in the Hiſtory of Inſefs. See Fl. v. 

Musc a crabronijormis and rapax, names ſometimes uſed 
for the hornet- ly. See As1Lus. 

Musca weſji/ormis, the waſpefly. See Astitus. 

Musca, in A/tronomy. Sce Apts. 

Mvusca, in Antiquity, a deſignation given to paraſites, buf- 
foons, &c. who intruded themſelves into the company 
of thoſe that deſpiſed them, or found means to be ad- 
mitted to entertainments where they were not welcome. 

MUSCADINE, a rich wine, of the growth of Provence, 
Languedoc, Cividad, &c. 

The word, as well as the liquor, is French : ſome fetch 
its original from my/#, the wine being ſuppoſed to have 
a little of the ſmell of that perfume : others from mu ſca, 
a fly, becauſe the flies are extremely fond of its grapes; 
as the Latins had their vinum apinum, fo called, ab afpibns, 
from the bees which ſed on the grapes it wis made of. 

The way of making myſcadine at Frontignac is as follows: 
they let the muſcadine grapes grow half dry on the vinc, 
and, as ſoon as they are gathered, they tread and prets 
them immediately, and tun up the liquor, without letting 
it ſtand and work in the vat; the lee occaſioning its poo! - 
neſs. Phil. Franſ. abr. vol. ii. p. 657. e 

MUSC2E is ufed for officers of the popiſh inquiſition, who 
teizn themſelves of the fect of the priſoners, in order to 
draw a conſeſſion of their opinion from them, and there - 
by betray them; there being perſons placed to overhcar 
their converſation. Sce Mvusca. | 

Mov sc# volitantes, in Optics, dark irregular veins and ſpots, 
teeming to fly before the eyes of many people, ſpecially 
on looking at bright objects, ſuch as white paper, the 
ſky-light, the candle, &c. Theſe have often the appear- 
ance of cobwebs, ſometimes that of ſmoke, duft, &c. 
the relemblance of many of thefe ſpots to flies has given 
them the name of muſce welitantes, q. d. flies flying 
about, 


This phenomenon is not eaſy to account ſor. Some will 
have itz cauſe to lie in the aqueous humour; others in 
the retina. Monf. de la Hire's account of them is this: 
they are of two fortsz ſome permanent, which, in fixing 
the eye upon a point of an object, appear always fixed 
in the fm: {tation to that point; others ſecm to fly 
about, an | to change their fituation, though the eye be 
nxed. Le thapes of both ſorts are changeable : the firſt 
fort are commonly like 2 dark {pot upon a white ground; 
the iccond fort appear like the knots of a deal board; 
ſome parts of them being very clear, and furrounded 
with dark threads, they are alſo attended with long fil- 
lets of wregular ſhapes, which are bright in the middle. 
and terminated on each fide by parallel black thread». 
On fixing the eye upon an object, they appear to deſcend 
gradually; eſpecially after thaking the head ſuddenly. 
Ihe ſpots that appear bxed in reſpect to the :xis of the 
eye, mult, for that reaſon, be cauſed by fom+ d.forder in 
a corre{ponding part of the retina, or in fome part of the 
vitreous humour lying pretty eloſe tothe retina. For au 
opacity of the coats or humours in any part remoter from 
the retina, by intercepting tome part of the rays of «very 
pencil, could only cauſe an uniform obſcurity or faint- 
neſs of light in every place of the retina, and not a total 
defect of it in any particular place. Hence n. de la 
Hire attributes the cauſe of theſe permanent ſpets to {mall 
drops of extravaſated blood upon the retina. 

But he finds it more difficult to account tor the moving 
ſpots. When the rays ol the ſun are tranſmitted through 
a piece of bad glaſs, and fall upon white paper, the itia- 
dows of the little ſands, veins, and irregularities in it, 
appear not unlike thoſe ſpots. He therefore imagines 
the aqueous humour is fometimes troudled with tome 
little mothery, ropy ſubſtance; ſome parts of wich, by 
the figures ot their little ſurfaces, or by refractive powers, 
different from the humour itſelf, may catt their dittinct 


images upon the retina. He ſuppoſes them in the aqueous 
humour, rather than the vitreous ; becauſe of its greater 
fluidity for a freedom of deſcent, and becaute they will 
then appea to deſcend, as being lituated betore the pu- 
pil, or at leaſt before the place of the interſection of the 
pencils. But if this heterogeneous mother be in the vi- 
treous humour, it mult be lighter than this humour, fo 
that alter a ſudden thake of the head, it may ſirit detcend 
a little, and then aſcend gradually, to cauſe the gradual 
apparent deſcent abo mentioned. 

'Fheſe ſpots are obſerved to change their figures, ſome- 
times in two or three hours, at other times not in two or 
three days; and to appear more numerous at one time 
than another. Dr. Smich's Optics in the Remarks, art. 
275 {cq. 32 
We have an inſtance in the Philoſophical Pranſactions, 
No 384. of thoſe fixed ſpots above mentioned. A Wo- 


man, who, in looking with the left eye only, at three 
6 N mort 
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ſhort words in print, could ſee the extremes, but not the 


middlemoſt ; and, in looking with the right eye only, at 


the middle between four ſhort words, could ſee but three 
6f them ; one of the two middlemoſt being covered with 
a dark round ſpot ; but in looking with both eyes ſhe 
could fee them all. 

Pitcairn denies the cauſe of the muſcæ volitantes to lie in 
the aqueous humour, and ſays it is owing to, and a fign 
of, an internal inflammation of the veſſels of the retina. 
Heiſter thinks them owing to ſome obſtruction of thoſe 


veſſels; and both theſe authors, and many others, think | 
them forerunners of a gutta ſerena, or a cataract; and 


jropens a cure by mercurials and decoctions of guaiacum. 
e Pitcairn's Elem. Medic. & Heiſter's Compend. Me- 
dic. Practice. Plempius has given a deſcription of the 
muſce volitantes, in his Ophthalmographia. 


Dr. Porterfield, in the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh, ob- 


ſerves, that theſe ſpots may proceed from ſome little ex- 
travaſations, verrucoſe ſwellings, or other defects in the 
retina, which, by intercepting the rays, will occafion a 
defect in the picture; and by conſequence a ſimilar and 
correſponding deſect or ſpot in the object. He obſerves 
alſo, that theſe ſpots commonly vaniſh, or at leaſt be- 
come leſs ſenſible, when the object is brought nearer the 
eye, and within the limits of diſtin& viſion. For the 
rays which are now exactly united upon the retina, by 
being more crowded, have their force augmented ; by 


which means a ſenſible impreſſion is made upon the re- | 


tina through theſe extravaſations. Hence thete ſpots are 


moſt ſenſible to thoſe who have a ſmall pupil, and efpe- | 


cially to thoſe who are ſhort, or long-ſighted. Hence 
alſo, in a preſbytical eye, the ſpots which were formerly 
very ſenſible, become faint when the object is viewed 
through a convex-glaſs; for by means of this glaſs more 
rays enter the eye, which being united exactly at its bot- 
tom, mult ſtrike the retina ſtrongly enough to make a 
ſenſible impreſſion through theſe extravaſations, which 
will render the ſpots obſcure. 

The learned doctor farther obſerves, that what has been 
ſaid with reſpect to theſe ſpots, when occaſioned by ex- 
travaſations, or defects in the retina, will alſo hold 


when they are occationed by a calloſity, or any degree of | 


paralyſis or inſenſibility in ſome parts of the retina, b 
which the impulſe received from the rays is made lets 
ſenſible. 
But, beſides theſe defects in the retina, there is another 
cauſe which may give occaſion to theſe ſpots, both in the 
myopia and viſus ſenilis; and that is, certain ſmall opaque 
marks in the cornea itſelf, or any where within the eye, 
which, by intercepting ſome of the rays, muſt occahon 
a defect in the picture, from which defect a kind of dark 
ſpot will be ſeen in the object. Thus, in the eye ot a 
myops, if there be any opacity in the cornea, or within 
the eye which intercepts the rays Be , Ccd, and VL 
(Tab. V. Optics, fig. 81.) there will be a defect in the pic- 
ture at e, d, and az from whence alſo the external ap- 
W ** will be deficient at the correſponding points 
„D, and A; where by conſequence, dark ſpots will be 
ſeen. For it is to be obſerved, that there is not one point 
in the picture which is formed by a plurality of rays 
which ment at the point, but every ray goes to a different 
point of the picture, both in myopical and prefbytical 
eyes; and therefore, when any of the rays are inter- 
cepted, that part of the picture to which ſuch rays be- 
long will not be illuminated, which mult occaſion a cor- 
reſponding deieCt in the appearance of the object. But 
in the pertect ſight, where the rays which come from the 
ſeveral points F the object, are ſo refracted as to meet 
again at ſo oy correſponding points in the retina, _ 
oint of the picture is formed by a cone of rays, whoſe 
Pate is the pupil; and therefore, though ſome of thoſe 
rays be intercepted, yet no part of the picture will be 
darkened, and conſequently no defect will be ſeen in the 
object from any ſuch opacity in the cornea, or humours 
of the eye, unleſs this opacity be in the back part of the 
vitreous humour, where the pencil is narrow, and inter- 
cepts the whole pencil. This may be proved from the 
camera obſcura, by ſticking ſome ſmall patches on the 
glaſs. Theſe will not be perceived if the paper is placed 
at the due focal diſtance z but if the diſtance be greater 
or ſmaller, the ſpots will appear. 
The doctor alſo obſerves, — theſe ſpots are not all of 
the ſame kind. He thinks that thoſe which change not 
their place with reſpect to the axis of viſion, proceed from 
ſome defect either in the retina or cornea, or in the vi- 
treous and cryſtalline humours. As for thoſe which are 
in conſtant motion, he ſuppoſes them to ariſe from ſome 
corpuſcles floating in the aqueous humour. 
Beſides theſe dark ſpots, there is another kind often met 
with, more bright and luminous than the object itſelf be- 


fore which they appear. Theſe ſpots appear beſt by look- 


ing at diſtant bright objects, and are always of the ſame 
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cplour with the object. In the middle their "OMP 
clear and ſtrong, 1 by a dark ſhag Tone it 
They are commonly accompanied with certain; er, 
veins, which proceed from each ſpot, and which Bunt 
as the ſpots themſelves change their order and dif — * 
Theſe veins are alſo of the Ts colour with — "wy 
and being bright and luminous in the middle, are 11 ject, 
terminated by a dark and obſcure edge. Thef. * 
change their poſition with reſpect to the axes of viſ 
according as the eye is differently moved, bei 2 
times in the axis of viſion itſelf, and at other time, 2 
right or left of this ſame axis; but when the eye wp e 
fixed in the ſame direction, they, as well as the datk kids 
of ſpots firſt mentioned, commonly deſcend adual] 1 
As to the cauſe of theſe brighter ſpots and veins, it fc. 
that, firſt, they muſt proceed from ſome corpuſcles with 
in the eye, which are at liberty to change their place, and 
which therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to float in the 2que 
humour. Secondly, feeing theſe ſpots always deſcend 
when the eye is kept fixed, the corpuſcles from wh; h 
they ariſe muſt aſcend z and are conſequent] lighter * 
the aqueous humour in which they ſwim. hirdly theſ 
you being more bright and luminous than the object, 
they cannot be occafioned by any opaque corpuſcle; 
which by intercepting the rays would caſt a fhade — 
the retina. What therefore bids faireſt for produc; 
theſe brighter ſpots and veins, is ſome ſmall, oily, gia. 
phanous particles and filaments, which ſwim of the 
aqueous humour before the cryltalline ; for ſuch, by their 
lightneſs, will aſcend, when left to themſelves; and b 
their greater refractive power, produce theſe — 
ſpots terminated by dark lines. That vily and ſulphureous 
ſubſtances, though leſs denſe than water, have a ſtronger 
refractive power, is cvident from the obſervations of M 
Iſaac Newton. From which it follows, that the ravs of 
light, which paſs through theſe oily particles, will mee; 
ſooner behind the cryſtalline than the other rays ; whence 
in a 213 eye, the rays of light which come from 
the ſeveral points of the object will not converge to fo 
many other points in the retina, but behind it, by which 
the picture in the retina will be rendered more dark and 
obſcure z but the rays which paſs through theſe oily 
grains, by having their refraction increaſed, will mec: 
nearly at the retina, where they will form ſmall luminous 
ſpots, turrounded with dark borders. 

But we muſt here obſerve, that the ſame appearances 
happen to myopes; and this ſeems difficult to account for 
from this theory of the learned doctor. 

Many medical authors have looked on the muſce v9/itante; 
as forerunners of a cataract, or gutta ſerena, And we 
ſuppoſe it cannot be denied, that many who have fallen 
into thoſe terrible diſorders have had thoſe appearances 
before their eyes; and hence they might have bern taken 
for prognoſtics. But as it is no leſs certain, that many 
thouſands have the ſame appearances, and yet preſerve 
their ſight very well to the laſt, there ſeems to be no great 
reaſon to be alarmed about them; and far leſs ſhould 
people be running to quacks, and injuring their ſtomachs 
and conſtitutions by ill-judged phyſic on ſuch occaſions. 
St. Yves denies theſe appearances to be at all dangerous, 
and he thinks them owing to the ſeparation of ſome parts 
of the retina from the choroid. However, as the difor- 
der is troubleſome and alarming to the patient, he adviſes 
purgatives from time to time, and millepedes. Wecat 
ſay, from experience, that neither mercurials, nor ſca- 
water, nor other purgatives, nor millepedes, nor agan 
Tunbridge or other 9 waters, have had any ei- 
fect towards removing or Gplcaliing Goſs diſorders. A 
greater doſe of wine than uſual has been known to in- 
creaſe it for a little time; and Plempius has made the 
like obſervation. We ſhall only add, that ſeveral of thele 
flying appearances reſemble little globules joined by 


” 
threads, thus : and theſ? 


globules appear in different numbers, and at different 
diſtances. dei 
All authors agree, that theſe appearances change their 
figure, which is true, in ſome meaſure 3 but from our 
own obſervation we can ſay, that though they ſeem 0n 
ſudden looking to the ſky, or other bright object, to 2 
in their figures; yet when they begin to deſcend, = 
return in one conſtant figure before we loſe ſight oft 8 a 
On the whole it ſeems, this phenomenon is not u ſ 
accounted for. The vaſcular form of molt of the 2:4 
pearances, their reſemblances to ſmall veins or = "a 
make it difficult to conceive them floating in _ = 
mours of the eye; and, on the other hand, _— = 
ing contortions, and change of figure, on 2 25 ** of 
ing up, or ſhaking the head, make it no lefs di . 
conceive them fixed and obſtructed capillaries, 48 


authors ſuppole. Musc AKI. 
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MUSCARI, in Botany. See Muſt, or Grape HY acinTH. | 


1 
| a thing rec 

5 ſaid to be good in alopecias. Given in 

clyſters it is ſaid to be of ſervice in many diſorders of the 

bowels ; and — applied, to be of great uſe in 
mata of the anus. 

Ace AP A, in Ornithology, a name by which Aldro- 
vand and ſome others have called the 8ToNE-chatter, 
making that bird, which is properly an cenanthe, one of 
the ſpecies of _ genus « 3. the fly-catchers. 

ipA. See FL Y=-catcher. | 

MCLE muſeulus, in Anatomy, a fleſhy, fibrous part of 

MUSCLE, ; 
the body - an animal, deſtined to be the organ or in- 

ment of motion. a 
2 word is detived from the Greek ung, or the Latin 
aus, a mouſe, on e of = 1 ll A 

ſed to bear to a ſkinned mouſe. Douglas ave 
it from pv, to ſhut, or contract; that being the proper 

ce of a muſcle: | 
1 muſcle 55 number of thin parallel plates ; and is di- 
vided into a great number of faſciculi, or little muſcles, 
each incloſed in its proper membrane z from the internal 
ſurface whereof paſs an infinite number of tranſverſe fila- 
ments, which interſect the muſcle into ſevetal diſtinct 
areas, filled with their reſpective faſciculi or fibres. See 
Dr 
A muſcle was utua wide the ancients into three 
44 head, the tail, and 4. belly. The head and 
zail, which are alſo called tendons, are the two extremes 
of the muſcle ; whereof the firſt is fixed to the ſtable part, 
and the latter to the part intended to be moved. 'The 
wenter, or belly, is the body of the muſcle, being a thick, 
fleſhy part, into which are inſerted arteries and nerves, 
and out of which iſſue veins and lympheducts. However, 
the moderns, inſtead of the head and tail of a mu ſcle, uſe 
che terms of beginning or origin, and inſertion. Some 
of the lateſt authors think it moſt proper to call one end 
of the muſcle the fixed point or fulcrum, and the other 
the moveable point. But Mr. Winſlow obſerves, that 
the beſt and moſt ſimple diviſion of a muſcle is into the 
body or fleſhy portion, which in ſome muſcles may be 
termed the belly, —— the extremities, whether tendinous, 
aponeurotic, or fleſhy. 
These ſeveral parts of a muſcle, the belly and the tendons, 
are compoſed of thc ſame fibres: their only difference 
conſiſts in this, that the fibres of the tendons are more 
cloſely and firmly bound together than thoſe of the belly, 
which are more looſe. Hence in the belly there is room 
ſr a ſufficient quantity of blood to give them an appear- 
ance ©: redneſs; and the whiteneſs of the tendons only 
proceeds rom the blood's being in ſome meaſure ex- 
cluded, by the tiglitneſs of their contexture. The dif- 
ference, then, between the belly and the tendons, ſeems 
to be the ſame as between a ſkein of thread, and a cord 
m4 — 3 1 0 

the muſcles act by havin ir bellies inflated, or 
ſwelled; tor by that s hx 4 are ſhortened, ſo as to 
draw, or preſs, the ſolid bodies to which they are fo 
faſtened, according to the direction of their fibres. All 
the difficulty, then, in MUSCULAR motion is, to aſſign 
their fabric, aud the cauſe of their ſwelling. 

Every ſimple muſele, then, conſiſts of one fleſhy belly, and 
two tendons; but it may be again divided into others, 
ſimilar, though leſs ; nd thoſe, again, into others, {till 
leſs, yet {till ſimilar to the great one; which diviſion may 
e carried on to a degree of ſubtilty that exceeds all ima- 
bination; though it is reaſonable to think it muſt have 
an end, That laſt, therefore, being ſimilar to the firſt, 
mult, in like manner, have its belly and tendons; and 
5 15 what we ordinarily call a muſcular fibre; in an aſ- 
lemblage, or union, of ſeveral whereof, a muſcle, pro- 
perly ſo called, conſiſts. ; r 
rms ons the muſcular fibres to be productions of the ar- 
N the capillaries of thoſe veſſels inoſcu- 
ted with, and continued to, each other; by the intu- 
meſcence of whoſe contents, the extremities are drawn 
nearer each other, and, by conſequence, the bone to 

. Which the moveable part is fixed, approximated to the 
Other, But that they are, in truth, neither venous nor 
aterious, nor lymphatic veſſels, is evident from the laſt 
only conlit of Grieb hex are 2 or whithee they 

ingle threads, ma ill a queition. 
* rhaave, from a — * that the nerves en- 
wy lat __ __ with its veins and on, * — 

E their outer integument, they are ſo di- 

buted through the whole bod 2 the 3 as that 
»? one point can be aſſigned wr Burk a part of them is 
ound; that thoſe nerves terminated here; and that 

0 parts of the body the extremities of the nerves 

panged, as it were, into membranes; concludes, 
lender muſcular fibres are nothing elſe but extremely 
er expanſions of the nerves, ſtript of their integu- 
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ment, hollow within, and of the figure of a muſele, and 
full of a ſpirit communicated by the nerve from its ori- 
gin in the brain, or cerebellum, by the continual action 
of the heart. Of theſe fibres united are formed faſci- 
culi, or bundles ; which, again, have each their ſeveral 
membrane, wherein they are involved, and kept diſtinct 
from others. This membrane is extremely ſlender and 

rous within, and is full of oil (which is accumulated 
in time of reſt, and ſpent in motion), furniſhed by the 
arteries; and this oil, in conjunction with a ſmooth mu- 
cous juice, ſecreted by ſmall mucilaginous glands, inter- 

Iperſed among theſe faſciculi, ſerves to lubricate the parts, 
and tv 33 the faſciculi from fretting on each other. 
Now, beſides the nerves, there are arteries alſo carried 
into the muſcles, and thoſe in ſuch abundance, and of 
ſuch contexture, that a man might be inclined to think 
the whole body of the _ compoſed of them. Theſe 
are principally diſtributed among the faſciculi, and the 
membranes that ſepatate them, and, perhaps, alſo in the 
external ſurface a each fibrilla, where they terminate in 
reticular plexuſes, in little oily ſecretories, tma!l lympha- 
tics, and, perhaps, in hollow fibrillz, like nerves; which 
fibriliz may again either terminate in the cavity of the 
nervous muſcular fibres, or make others like them. This, 
at leaſt, is clear, that every branch of an artery in the 
miſſcles has its correſponding little vein, which, united to 
the other, increaſes its bulk; whence the blood-reſſels of 
the muſcles are alſo lymphatics. | 
Of two ſuch muſcles as have been deſcribed, faſtened iri 
oppoſite ſituations to each other, moſt of the mu/cles, or 

airs ot muſcles, we know of, conſiſt. 

t has been already obſerved, that the tendon of a muſcl 

conſiſts of the ſame number of fibres with the muſcle itſelf 3 
with this difference, that the cavities of the muſcular fibres 
diminiſhing, and loſing ot their former diameter, the 
form one compact, hard, rough, dry, narrow body, whic 
is but little vaſcular. From what has bcen ſaid, then, it 
appears, that the redneſs of a muse is owing to the 
blood; and its bulk to the fulneſs of the arteries, veins, 
oily cells, and lymphatics. Hence we ſee, wity in old 
age, leanneſs, conſumptions, atrophies, conſtant cat, and 
hard labour, their rednefs, as well as bulk, are ſo di- 
miniſhed ; and yet in old age, leanneſs, & c. the motion 
remains. This may be effected when the muſc/es have no 
redneſs left; as appears in inſects whoſe fleſh is not per- 
ceivable. | 
The fibres, faſciculi, arteries, and nerves, may be ſepa- 
rated from each other in a living or dead body, without 
breaking : they are always in a degree of tenſion, and are 
endued with a contractive force; fo that when cut aſun- 
der, the ends fly back from each other, and then my 
become ſhorter, their bulk is leſſened, and they contra 
themſelves into an undular kind of ſurface, and throw off 
their proper juices. Hence it appears, that they are al- 
ways in a ſtate of violence, are ever oppoſing their elon- 
gation, and ever endeavouring to ſhorten themſelves, but 
more in a living body than in a dead one; and therefore 
they require antagoniſts. | 
If the brain be ſtrongly compreſſed, or have any violent 
contuſion ; if it be ſuppurated, obſtructed, or torn, the 
voluntary action of all the muſcles immediately ceaſes, as 
well as all ſenſe and memory : however, the ſpontaneous 
action of the muſcles in the heart, lungs, the viſcera, and 
vital parts, remains. The ſame alterations being made 
in the cerebellum, the action of the heart, lungs, and life 
itſelf, ceaſes ; when yet the vermicular motion continues 
a long time after in the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
The nerve of any muſcle being compreſſed, tied up, cor- 
rupted, or cut, all the motion of that mu/cle, both vital 
and voluntary, immediately ceaſes; and it a nervous 
trunk, ſending branches to ſeveral muſcles, be thus bound 
up, cut, &c. they are all aſtected in the fame manner. 
The ſame things being done in any part of the ſpinal 
marrow, the action of all the muſcles whole nerves arife 
from the part affected, is deſtroyed; and the ſame thing 
being done to the attery which carries blood to one or 
more veſſels, the effect is the ſame. | 
The tendon of a muſcle in action does not undergo any 
ſenſible alteration ; but the belly ſhortens, and becomes 
hard, pale, ſwoln, and protuberant; the tendons are ap- 
proached nearer, and the more moveable part, faſtened 
to the tendon, is drawn towards the other leſs moveable z 
which action of a muſele is called its centraclicu, which is 
much greater and ſtronger than that inherent contraction 
obſerved under the ſirſt phenomenon ; and therefore is 
not natural, but ſuperadded. The tendon of a me 
not in action is ſtill the ſame; but the belly is ſolter, 
redder, laxer, longer, and flatter; and this ſtate of a 
muſcle is called its reſtitution, though if is ufually owing 
to the contrary action of its antagoniſt z for that being 
ſruſtrated, the contraction of the other continues, as not 
being balanced by the action of an antagonilt. 


If one antagoniſt remain at reft while the other is yo ah 
| On, 
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tion, the member, in that caſe, will be bent; if both act 
at the ſame time, it will be fixed and immoveable ; if 
neither act, it will be indifferent, and ready to be moved 
whither the leaſt exceſs ſhall carry it. 
All which changes are perſormed in the ſmalleſt moment 
of time, and in the whole muſcle at once; ſo that they 
can paſs and repaſs reciprocally, without leaving any 
trace in the body behind them. 
By injecting warm water into the artery of a quieſcent 
muſcle, even that of a dead carcaſe, its conttaction is re- 
ſtored, and that long after death. The bulk of a muſcle 
is increaſed, rather than diminiſhed, by every experi- 
ment of its contraction. A limb being bent, by ſome ex- 
ternal force, againſt the will, the flexor muſcle of that 
limb aſſumes the ſtate of contraction, as if acted by its 
roper motion, though not altogether ſo ſtrenuouſly. — 
he will remaining indifferent, all the voluntary muſcles, 
and all their veſſels, are equably full, and moved by the 


blood and fpirits, equally conveyed to them, and that 


throughout the whole body at once. 
For the application of this Deere of the muſcles, in ac- 
counting for the great phznomenon of muſcular motion, 
ſce MUSCULAR motion. 
Mr. Winſlow, in his treatiſe on the I, in his Expo- 
ſition anatomatique de Ja Structure du Corps humain, 
ſhews prodigious varieties in the actions of theſe organs 
of motion, which were never ſo much as hinted at be- 
fore. 
Dr. Waltherus, after comparing the maſcles of the hu- 
man body with the deſcriptions of them publiſhed by 
ſeveral authors, particularly by Mr. Winflow, has made 
ſeveral accurate remarks on them, which may ſerve as 
a ſupplement to his Anatome teneriorum muſculorum re- 
petita, Nov. Act. Erud. June 1733. 
As to the muſcular fibres, or, which comes to the ſame, 
the faſciculi of muſcular fibres, they have not always 
the ſame fituation with regard to each other, nor run 
in the ſame direction; but they ſometimes run paral- 
lel to themlelves and their tendons; and are ſometimes 
diſpoſed obliquely, both to their tendons and to cach 
other, hence there ariſe two different kinds of muſcles ; 
the one direct and parallel, which ſome call imple M 
cles ; the other inclined or oblique, called compound muſ- 
cles. 
Under the firſt of theſe kinds are included ſeveral other 
ſpecies: ſor, firſt, either the fleſhy fibres run ſtrait from 
one extreme to the other, as in the ſarterius, &c. or they 
are turned into a circle, as in the /p of the blad- 
der and anus; or twiſted into a ſpiral, as in the &/opha- 
gust and hence they come to be called reli, orbiculares, 
and ſprrales. 
The ſecond kind alſo includes various ſpecies, accoeding 
to the various angles which the oblique fibres make with 
the tendons; ſome inclining equally to each tendon, ſo 
as to form a rhombus, or acute-angled parallelogram, 
with them: whence the muſcls arc called rhomboidates ; 
others, ariſing from two parallel tendons, are inſerted ob- 
liquely into one common tendon, as in the biceps of the 
band ; laſtly, others, ariſing from the periphery of 
the circle, concur in a centre, and form muſcles called 
radiæi. 
There are divers others ſpecies and diviſions of muſcles. 
Some authors diſtinguiſh them into muſcles of voluntary, 
and of invsluntary or neceſſary motion. 

Musci.ts AH voluntary or neceſſary motion have their con- 

. tracting or extending powers within themſelves, and 
bave no antagoniſt : ſuch are the heart and lungs ſup- 
poſed to be. | 

MuscLEs of involuntary motion, which we more peculiarly 
denominate muſcles, and which are tho'e we 250 here 
chiefly regard to, have each of them their antagoniſt 
muſcles, which act alternately in a contrary direction; 

the one being ſtretched and extended, while the other is 
contracted, at the inſtance of the will. | 
"The mu/cles have allo diilferent names from their differ- 
ent actions, ſituations, forms, &c. Thoſe which ſerve to 
move the ſame members contrary ways, are called an- 
tagoniſts; and thote that concur to the ſame action, fe/- 
lows or pairs: 

MuscL ts, acceleratory. See ACCELERATOR. 

MuscL#s, 4iga/tric, are thoſe which have two bellies. Tri- 
ga/trics, thoſe with three. 


MuscLes, /þphinfter, are thoſe deſtined to ſhut ſeveral] 
apertures and paſſages in the body, as the muſcle at the| 


neck of the bladder, and that of the anus ; which have 


the ſame effect with the ſtring ofa purſe, to cloſe thoſe 


parts. 
Some muſcles have two or three heads, called bicepes and 

tricepes. | 

We call el-vators thoſe which lift up or raiſe the parts ; 
and depreſſors, thoſe which move them downwards. 


#lexers, thoſe which bend them; exten/ors, thoſe which 


ſtretch them out; cdu, thoſe which m 


_ Geniohynidews pulls the os hyoides and tongue upwards 


— 
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inwards ; abdufors, thoſe which move them Outwara 


and r-tators, thoſe which move them round. 
Mufſclcs have alſo different names, from their diſt 
figure; ſome reſembling a bat, and ſome a lizard; 3 
are triangular, others ſquare, other ſcalenous, other 2 
tagonal, others pyramidal, round, &ec, Whom pen. 
names of deltoides, rhomboides, ſcalenus, trapezius 8 * 
Anatomiſts are not agreed on the number of muſel, : 
the human body: ſome reckon five hundred and ak - 
nine; ſome four hundred and forty-ſix; and others wu 
four hundred and thirty-five. The calculus accardin 
to theſe laſt, is as ſollows: two of the forehead tu 0 
the occiput, fix of the eyelids; twelve of the eyes be 
of the noſe, eight of the external car, four of the inter. 
nal ear, thirteen of the lips, eight of the tongue ran 
of the palate, fourteen of the larynx, ſeven of the 40 
rynx, ten of the os hyoides, twelve of the under m. 
ſourteen of the head, eight of the neck, eight of * 
omoplates, eighteen of the arms, twelve of the lives 
eight of the radii, twelve of the carpi, forty-eight of the 
fingers, fifty-ſeven of uſe in reſpiration, fx of the loins 
ten of the abdomen, two of the teſticles, one of the 
bladder, four of the penis, four of the anus, thirty of 
the thighs, twenty-two of the legs, eighteen of the feet 
forty-four of the toes. ; 
The following table of the names and offices of the ſe. 
veral muſcles in the body, is taken from Dr. Keil, 
Frontales (ſerve to pull the ſkin of the forehead upwards, 
Occipitales pull the ſkin of the hind-head upwards, 
Alttollens 
Deprimens 
Internus malleoli diſtends the tympanum. 
Externus malleoli relaxes the tympanum. 
Obliquus mallevli. 

Muſculus ſlapedis moves the ſtirrup. 
Corrugator fupercilii. 

Rectus palpebræ ſuperioris lifts up the upper eye: id. 
Orbicularts palpebrarum ſhuts both the eyc-lids. 
Attollens ; 


Deprimens 
oculorum. 


6 articularum. 


Alductor 

Adductor 

Obliquus major pulls the eye forwards, and obliquely 
downwards. 

Obl:iquus minor pulls the eye forwards, and oblique!y up- 
wards. 

Attollens 

Dilatans { Nares. 

Deprimens 

Inciſidus pulls the upper lip upwards, 

Triangularis pulls it downwards. 

Caninus : 

Elevator labil inſerioris tp ul the lower lip upwards. 

Duadratus pulls it downwards. 

Zygomaticus draws both lips obliquely to either ſide, 

Orbicularis draws both lips together. 

22 thruſts the meat between our tecth. 

emperalis 

after pull the jaw upwards. | 

Pterygoideus internus draws the jaw to either ſide. 

Pterygaideus externus draws the jaw forwards. 

®uadratus pulls the jaw and the cheek downwards. 

Digaftricus pulls the jaw downwards. 

Periftaphylinus internus pulls the uvula forwards. 

Peri/taphylinus externus pulls the uvula backwards. 

S:y/oglo//us draws the tongue upwards. 

Cenlagliſſus thruſts it out of the mouth. 

Ceratogls/ſus pulls it into the mouth. 


and forwazds. 
Srernobyoideus pulls the os hyoides downwards. 
Myolohyoideus pulls it obliquely upwards. | 
Coracobyoideus pulls it obliquely downwards. 
Stylohyoideus pulls it to either fide, and ſomewhat up- 

wards. 
S:ylopharingeus pulleth up and dilateth the Pharynx. 
Oc/ophageus ſtraitens the pharynx. 
Sternothyroideus pulls the thyroides downwards. 
Hyathyroideus pulls the thyroides upwards 
Cricothyroideus. 
Cricoarytenoideus poſticus. 
Cricoarytenoideus lateralis. 
Thyroarytenoideus dilates the glottis. 
Arytznoideus contracts the glottis. 


: e F [ move the head backwards. 


Rettus major F nod the head backwards- 


Refius minor 


Obliquus inferior ; : cular motion 5 
Quins ee 
Maſtoidæ us | as 
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n ers minor | nod the head forwards, 
Refius inter nis minor be 
Nau, /ateralis mods the head on one ſide, 

{6145 ** 


11 r coftales interni & externt 

Subclavims | ; 

Crates anticus Major 

Serratus paſticus ſuperior 
r1S 

Triangula 


pull the ribs upwards in 
inſpiration, 


Coratns poſticns inferior © downwards, in expiration, 
Sacrolumbarts the ſwifter. 

Diaphragmay uſed in inſpiration and expiration. a 

675 uns erternus ; compreſs the parts contained in the 
7 ak internus lower belly, aſſiſt the motion of the 
T-anſoerfſalis ribs downwards in expiration, and 
2 | help to bend the vertebræ of the 
P,ramidalis loins forwards. 

[omriſſimus dorſi moves the body erect. 

Tran ſecrſalis donſi moves the body obliquely backwards. 
[ater ſpinalis draws the acute proceſſes near one another, 
Avidratus lumborum draws the vertcbrz of the loins to 
— 


one hde. 


Lengus 5 bend the vertebri of the neck. 

Scalenus . 

Pſzas parvus helps to bend the vertebrz of the loins. 

(vemaſter draws up the teſticles in the act of generation. 

Erecteres penis. ö 

Tranſcerſales penis. 

Acceleratores Urine. 

FreFores clitoridis. 

Hlinlier voice contracts the neck of the bladder, that 
the urine may not run continually, 

Lwotores ant draw up the anus. 

Shintter aui ſhuts the anus. 

Srratus anticus minor draws the ſhoulder- blade forwards. 

Trapezius moves it upwards, backwards, and down- 
wards. ; 

Riembcides pulls it backwards. 

Later ſcapule pulls the ſhoulder- blade upwards. 

Delt: ud, 's 

Sf ra- [pinatus 

Cracobrachtalts 

Teres major 

Lat inis dorft 

aher moves the arm forwards. 

Infra-ſpinatus 

Tranſoer/als draw the arm backwards. 

Subſcapularts 

Biceps 

Brachieus internus 

Iangus 

Brews 

Brachiaus externus 

/Anconaus 

Runndus [ perform the motion of pronation, or turn 

Juadratus the palm of the hand downwards. 

Lingus g perform the motion of ſupination, or turn the 

Brevis palm of the hand upwards. 

Cubiteus internus 

goon: internus 

abitens exter k 

Radieus — extend the wriſt. 

Po/moris helps the hand to graſp any thing cloſely. 


1 5 , * ſhe. . 5 - 
alma is brevis makes the palm of the hand concave. 
O!11!M1S 


Profundus 0 bend the ſingeis. 


rs the motion of the ribs 


lift the arm upwards. 


a pull the arm downwards. 


f bend the ſore- atm. 


extend the forc-arm. 


j bend the wriſt. 


Ertonſer digitorum communis. 
Lubricales aſſiſt in bending the firſt joint of the ſingers. 
W interni draw the fingers to the thumb. 

merge extern: draw the fingers from the thumb. 
Flexor pullicis longus. 
Flexor pullicis brevis. 

atenſer primi 
To ſecundi , inter nodii pollicis. 
8 tertii 
A draws the thumb from the lingers. 
<itithenar draws the thumb to the lingers, 
AWautter indicis. 

aten ſer indicts, 
L Habenar draus the little ſinger from the reſt. 
enen auricularis, 

15 
ll:acus 
Peflingus 
Glatæus main 
f;/ g 


bend the thigh. 


Hut IP 7 . 

| — Medins extend the thigh, 
"ay Minor 

es pulls the thiph j 

7 nig ö 

An gh inwards. 

iemini , 

Ne, ore the thigh outwards. 
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MvuscLEs, ixſertion and force of the. 


Obturatcy pros] tro. to move the thigh obliquely 


Obturator externus and circular! Y. 
Semineruvs ſus 


Semimembranoſus 
Biceps bend the leg. 
Gracilis 

Reftus 


Vaſtius externus 
Vaſtus internus 
Crurans 
Sartorius makes the legs croſs one another. 
Poplitæus turns the legs ſomewhat inwards: 
embranoſus turns it a little outwards. 


Tibialis anticus 
Peroneaus anticus F bend the foot. 


Gaftrocnemit 
Solens 
Plantaris 
Tihialis paſticus moves the foot inwards. 
Peronens paſticus moves the ſoot outwards, 


Profundus 
bend the four leſſer toes. 


extend the leg. 


extend the ſoot. 


Sublimis 
Lumbricalis 
5 22 c extend the four leſſer toes. 
Flexor pollicis. 
Hxtenſor pollicis. 
Thenar draus the great toe from the reſt. 
Antithenar draws it to the reſt, 
Flexor pollicis longus. 
— Hrs 

Abdutor minimi digiti J draw the toes toward the great 
Interoſſet internt toe. 
Interoſſei exterui draw them from the preat toe. 
Tranſoer/alis brings all the toes cloſe to one another. 
The all-wiſe Author 
of nature has furniſhed animals with limbs, moveable 
about the joints by means of muſcular cords, inſerted 
near the joint or center of motion; the great wiſdom of 
which contrivance will appear, from ſuppoſing the inſer- 
tion to be at E {Tab. V. Mechanics, fig. 82.) near the 
wriſt B, the muſcle D E being either looſe and ſeparate 
from the bones D A B, or bound down to it by ſome li- 
gament or faſcia R; in either of which caſes the bone 
A B cannot be turned up quite to the ſituation A H, un- 
leſs the muſcle E be contracted or ſhortened to DM, 
which would not only be troubleſome but even impoſlible. 
It would be troubleſome becauſe the breadth and thick- 
neſs of the arm would be vaſtly increaſed, ſo as to become 
as big as the belly of an animal. On the other hand, 
the ſtructure of a muſcle being ſuch that it cannot be con- 
tracted but a little, ſeldom above two or three ſingers- 
breadth ; ſuch an inſertion as that at E, which requires 
a contraction of above a foot and a half, would be 
altogether impoſſible. Therefore, in fact, we find, the 
muſcles inſerted near the center of motion, as at I, fig. 83. 
In order to calculate the force of any muſcle, we are to 
conſider the bones as levers; and then the power or force 
of the mu/cle will be always to the reſiſtance or weight 
it is capable of raiſing, as the greater diſtance of the 
weight from the center of motion is to the leſſer diſtance 
of the power. Hence, it being found by experiments, 
that a robuſt young man is able to ſuſpend a weight R 
(ibid, g. 83.) equal to twenty-eight pounds, when the 
arm is extended in a ſupine and horizontal ſituation, we 
have this proportion, viz. the ſorce of the muſc/c ID is 
to the weight R, = 28 15, as the diſtance B C is to the 
diſtance I C. But itis found, thatB C, the length of the 
cubit and hand, is more than twenty times greater than 
I C, the diſtance of the muſcle from the center of motion. 
Therefore the force of the mu/c/c I D muſt be more than 
twenty times greater than the weight R, or more than 
28 * 20 560 f̃. 
Again, to find the force which the biceps and brachiæus 
muſcles excrt, when the humerus E A (ibid, fig. 84.) is 
perpendicular to the horizon, we are firſt to conſider 
what weight a man is capable of ſuſtaining in this poſture, 
viz. R=35t, and next the quantity of the diſtances 
CB, CI, which in this caſe are as 16 to 1. "Therefore 
the force of theſe mu/clrs is to the weight R==35 Hh, as 
the diſtance C B=106 is to the diſtance IC=1; or the 
force is equal to 560, as before. 
But what appears molt wonderful, is the force of the 
muſcles that move the lower jaw; which, when taken 
altogether, do not in a man exceed the weight of 1th, 
and yet exert « force equal to 534th ; and in maſtitt 
dogs, wolves, bears, lions, &c. their force is vaſtly ſu- 
perior, ſo as to break large bones, as they practiſe oy 
in their ſeeding. See Borelli de Motu Animalium; and, 
for an abſtract, Deſagulier's Exp. Phil. vol. i. p. 153, &c. 
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The muſcles in fiſhes are not placed Jancellatim, or one 
upon another in a longitudinal direction; but they are 
generally laid either tranſverſely or ſomewhat obliquely 
one behind another, ſrom the anterior part of the body to 
the origin of the tail. This ſtructute is belt ſeen in the 
ſpinole ſiſhes. 

Theſe muſcles of the ſpinoſe fiſhes may be conveniently 
divided, according to their ſituation, into the dorſal, pec- 
toral, and neutral. After theſe, the inferior ones of that 
part of the body near the tail are to have their place; 
and, finally, the cephalic, or thoſe of the parts about the 
head. 

The dorſal muſcles have an interſtice in the middle of the 
length of the back, or ate ſeparated longitudinally from 
one another, and are terminated in the ſides over-againſt 
the ſpina dortalis. Phe pectoral and ventral muſcles take 
their origin from the bahs of the ribs, and they meet in 
the middie of the breaſt and belly. The muſcles of the 
lower part of the body ariſe along the ſpina dorfi, and 
meet one another in the bottom of the belly. "The ce- 
phalic muſcles ſerve to the moving the eyes and the jaws, 
and are principally four: one is placed on each fide under 
the eyes, and one on each fide in the lower jaw. The 
two former are called the hypophibalmic muſcles, and the 
two others the maxillary muſcles ; they are molt evident 
in the gadi, &c. 

Mvusci.es ef vegetables, The muſcles in animal bodies have 
been the ſubject of numerous differtations ; but thote 
in vegetables have been leſs regarded. Mr. Tournefort, 
however, has plainly proved, that many of the veſſels of 
plants become in the drying fibres capable of tenſion; 
that in many plants there are great numbers of thele 
fibres which have all the fame direction, and always act 
all together, and can only ſhorten or contract themſelves 
in one particular direction ; wherefore the parts com- 
poſed of theſe fibres are very properly compared to the 
muſclrs of animals. By the word muſcle we underſtand a 

art compoled of fibres ſo determinately arranged, that 
by their contraction they can only more the part in 
ſome certain and determinate manner; and m this, which 
ſeems the received fenſe of the word, there are many 
inſtances in which it may be applied to parts of plants, 
with the ſtricteſt juſtice, 
All the pods of the leguminous plants, as peaſe, &c. 
are compoſed each of two valves, more or leſs convex on 
the outhde ; theſe are placed evenly upon one another, 
and faſtened together by means of a great number of 
very fine veſſels ; they are faſtened much more firmly to- 
gether at the back, than at the fore-rim ; and the large 
veſſels which carry nouriſhment both to the valves and 
| ſeeds, are lodged there, and ſend many ramifications to 
one and the other of the valves of the pod. 
Each valve is formed. of two ranges of fibres; the ex- 
terior arrangement is formed into a fort of net-work, 
and the threads which compoſe it iſſue from the back of 
the pod, and are propagated longitudinally and ſome- 
what obliquely through the ſurface of the valves, and 
finally terminate at the edge of the fore-rim of the pod, 
after they have entered into the fleſhy part, with the net- 
like plexus of veſſels, of which they make frequent 
anaſtomoſes. 
The interior plan or arrangement of fibres croſſes the 
exterior, in the ſame manner as the interior intercoſtal 
muſcles in the human body croſs the exterior; and theſe 
form the inner membrane of the pod: theſe fibres ariſe 
like the others from the back of the pod, and run ob- 
liquely to the edge. A neceflary conſequence of this 
ſtructure is, that the arrangement of exterior fibres muſt 
become dry before the others, as muſt alſo the fleſhy 
ſubſtance in which they lie; and the conſequence of this 
is, that they muſt contract and draw the edge of the valve 
to which they belong at once upward and outward, and 
endeavour to ſeparate it from the edge of the other valve, 
drawing with it the anterior arrangement of fibres; this 
therefore pulls open the pod, and the air, which is very 
hot at the ſeaſon when the ſeeds of theſe plants ripen, in- 
ſinuating itſelf into che interſtices of the internal ar- 
rangement of fibres which ate expoſed to it by the 
opening of the pod, ſoon acts upon them, and they be- 
gin to contract in their turn. Theſe fibres were once 
the veſſels which conveyed the nutritive juices to the 
pods and ſeeds; but when that uſe is no longer neceſſary 
for them, and when no more juices aſcend, after the 
ſeeds have arrived at their deſtined fize, they then ſhrink 
up, and no more perform the office of veſſels, but be- 
come mere fibres. As theſe do not all dry up, and ſuffer 
this change together, but neceſſarily it happens fult to 
thoſe which are ſituated at the greateſt diſtance from the 
pedicle, and conſequently thoſe are the firſt of the in- 
terior fibres which act by ſhortening themſelves ; this 
therefore Legins at the extremity of the pod, and is con- 
tinued up to the pedicle, aud the effect is, that as theſe 


Musc1.s, in /chthyology, the Englith name of the mul, 


| ſhell of the muſcle kind, but thinner and tenderer, and d 
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interior fibres are ſtronger and more numerous 
exterior, which are at this time as far ſhorten 
are capable of, they now draw backwards an 
the lips of the edge of the pod towards the back. x, 
the warm air acts upon theſe fibres to dry and Whey 
them, it draws nearly equally at both thei; e contra 
therefore, if the two arrangements of fibres n $; 2nd 
lariy tranſverſe, each valve of the pod muſt he by regu. 
this aCtion into a ſort of tube, or pipe ; but ag n 
placed in an oblique direction, and parallel N ey ate 
other, the natural eſſect of their contraction 15 r 
drawing the valve into a ſpiral form, which v. de th 
exactly the caſe. The lines which form the en lee is 
valve can make no reſiſtance to this contraction \ Teac 
they are ſo dried up by the warm air, and want of — 
that they may be crumbled to powder between fon 
ers, and eaſily break in any part with the "Fang 
his claſs of plants gives numerous inſtances of this, 
of muſcles in vegetables, and they are more obriow Wn 
molt others, being not only common in the bed A* 
cultivated in gardens for the uſe of the kitchen 8 
The ingenious author of the ſyſtem gives many ok = 
ſtances in other plants. Mem. Acad. Par. 16 825 
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or mytilus, a genus of ſhell-fiſh, or, in the Linnæan 5; 
tem, of the ze/tacea claſs of worms; the characlen "| 
which are theſe : it is a bivalve ſhell, of an oblong * 
ending in a point, and having its two extremitie; ecu! 
It is ſometimes ſmooth, ſometimes rough; in ſows be 
cies flat, in other elate; and in ſome has the heak = 
The tel/ma and pinna marina, of each of which there es 
ſeveral ſpecies, are properly of this genus, 
The characters of the myti/us, according to Linnæus. ws 
theſe ; that its animal is an aſcidia ; that it is ba. 
and often affixed to ſome ſubſtance by a beard ; and 1 
its hinge is without a tooth, marked by a longitudin! 
hollow line. He reckons twenty different ſpecies, 
The three words of mytulus, muſculus, and telling, my 
however be made of great uſe in the ſubdiſtinctions of ths 
genus into certain ſeries. 

In this ſenſe, the word 22ytulus may expreſs all the lag: 
muſcles, ſuch as the pinna marina, and other mul: 
which are remarkably much elevated in their ſhape, and 
have pointed beaks. The word muſculus may be ved u 
Ggnifſy ſuch muſcles as are ſmaller and more fl:t; and . 
liua to expreſs, as it uſually does with authors, a bivalve 


an oblong figure, but not pointed. 
The binge of theſe ſhells is not in the ceutre of the ſhell; 
but towards one end, and they have uſually a kind d 
little beak at that part. 

The telline are attached to the ſhell by two ligaments; 
the muſcles only by one. 

The largeſt kind of mytulus, we know, is the IX NA 
rina, made a diſtin genus by Linnzus ; of which thel 
we have three kinds; one larger than the reſt, which i 
red within; this often produces pearls, but they are near 
of the ſame reddiſh colour with the lining of the (hell 
There have been found ſhells of this ſpecies ſo large 3 
that the pair have weighed fifteen pounds. The {mall 
pinna, and the rough echinated pinna have ther ſhe!!s 
thicker near the edge where they open, than at the 
cardo. Theſe pinne marine have a fort of filaments iit- 
ing ſrom the body of the fiſh, and faſtening it to torch 
or any other ſubſtances. This the ancients called 4 
and wrought it into gloves and other things of that kind; 
and in ſome places it is to this day put to the fame us 
The common muſeclcs have the fame property of forming 
theſe threads; and Liſter has hence called them ea. 
The ſilk of theſe common muſcles is great!y infericr t0 
that of the vin, marina in ſineneſs and beau'y- [he 
muſcles hold themſelves in the fame place, by meals ot 
their threads. The pinna marina {ticks its ſharp end 1 
the mud or ſand, and all the reſt of the ſhell remains # 
liberty to open in the water. Its filaments, Whic _ 
propagated from the middle of its body, ſerve wary 
the mud and ſand about it, on occaſion, to deicu | 
againſt the motion of the water in rempeſts. Frm 
The ſpecies of muſcles, moſt known at pretent, ate 4 
teen: of thoſe known in cabinets under We 
pinne murine, we have eight: of thoſe miytuli, = ger 
a more elate figure, and equilateral, we have SS 
Tab. Shells, NY 19. Of the telling, which * 1 
and flat thells, with equal extremitics, N 0 have 
but of thote which have the two ends unlike le 
fourtcen. Hiſt. Nat. Eclair. p. 326, ne jj 
The common ſea muſcle, or mytilns edulis of Las * = 
tinguiſhed by a ſtrong ſhell, ſlightly G 1 0 
ſide and angulated on the other; the ch. of a dech 
hinge being pointed, the other rounded, Mt vicar 
blue colour, when the epidermis 15 taken o Ind above 
ſound in immenſe beds both in deep watt!“ 4 


4 


whatever diſtances they have been thrown in, the fiſher— 


lor water mark. They afford a rich ſood, but noxious 
to many conſtitutions. 
Thoſe who have cat muſcles have ſometimes, but very 
dee, been affected, with eryſipelatous inflammations, 
cuta chus eruptions, inſupportable itching all over the 
body, great celtlefinets and agitation z and though theſe 
conplunts are cn removed, by oil, milk, and emetics, 
aud have ſeldom or never proved mortal, yet they have 
an alutming apect, and make the patient ſuffer gricv- 
only, Some authors have pretended, that thele noxious 
eff-ct+ never take place but between the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinox : and M. Beunie, phyſician at Antwerp, 
jn 4 MEmotrr on this ſubject, ſeem: inclined to adopt this 
opinion 3 for he recommends abſtinence from muſcles 
during the months of May, June, July, and Auguit. 
The cauſe of theſe noxious effects in the muſcle is, ac- 
cording to this author, altogether accidental. "They are 
occxfioned, he ſays, by a kind of fella marina, a little ſea 
inſet, pretty common about the mouth of the Scheld, 
which ſometimes lodges itſelf in the muſcle, in queſt of 
food, and whoſe ſpawn is ſo cauſtic and inflammatory, 
that, even when applied outwardly tO the ſkin, it pro- 
duces itching and ſwellings, that are painful and difagree- 
able in a high degree. The itching occaſioned by touch 
ing the ſpawn of the ſlella mar na is removed by vinegar; 
and this known fact induced Dr. Beunie to pre ſeribe the 
internal uſe of vinegar, after bleeding, eVacuauons, and 
emetics. His method conſiſts in recommending a large 
quantity of refreſhing beverage, and, every hour, three 
oun-es of vinegar diluted in water. This remedy, how- 
ever, ſeems rather to confirm the opinion of thoſe who 
impute the diſorder in qugſtion to an unperceived com- 
mencement of putrefaction in the muſcle; as vinegar is 
known to be a powerful antiſeptic, and there is no fort 
of purrefaction more noxious and offenſive than that of 


fih. Mem. de l' Academie Imp. & Roy. des Science. & 


Belles Lettres de Bruxelles, &c. vol. i. mem. 8. 

The common ſea muſcle has, from its being always found 
faſtened to the rocks, been ſuppoſed by many wholly in- 
capable of progreſſive motion; but this is an erroneous 
opinion. It is a common practice in France at ſuch ſea- 
ſons of the year as do not afford ſun enough to make ſalt, 
to throw the common ſea muſcles, which the fiſhermen 
catch about the coalts, into the brine pits. They have an 
opinion that this renders their fleth the more tender and 
delicate, as the rain which falls at theſe ſealons makes 
the water of the pits much lefs falt than the common fea 
water. The muſcles are on this occaſion thrown care- 
leſly into ſeveral different parts of the pits; yet, at 


men, when they go to take them out, always find them 
in a cluſter together; and as there is no current of Water 
in theſe places, nor any other power of motion which 
can have brought the muſcles together, it ſeems very evi- 
dent that they muſt have moved from the places where 
they were at firſt, to have met thus together. This pro- 
gieſſive motion is wholly performed by means of what 
we call the tongue of the muſcle from its ſhape; but, 
from its uſe in this caſe, appears rather to merit the 
name of a leg, or an arm, as by laying hold of any di- 
ſtant ſubſtance, and then forcibly contracting itſelf again, 
it draws along the whole body of the fith; the tame 
part, when it has moved the animal to a proper place, 
ſerves alſo to fix it there, being the organ by which it 
ſpins the thread which we call its beard, by which it is 
heid to « rock, or to any other muſcle. The motion of the 
muſcle, by means of this part, is juſt the ſame with that 
of a man laid flat on his belly, who would draw himſelf 
along by laying hold of any thing with one hand, and 

then drawing himſelf to it. Mem. Acad. Par. 1701. 
Muſcles are well known to have a power of faſtening 
themſclves very lirmly either to ſtones, or to one another's 
ſhells, in a very ſtrong and firm manner; but the me- 
thod of doing this was not well underſtood, till the ob- 

ſerrations of the accurate Mr. Reaumur explained it. 
-very one who opens and examines a common mu/c/e 
will find, that in the middle of the fiſh there is placed a 
ile blackiſh or browniſh body reſcmbling a tongue; 
this in large muſcles is near half an inch long, and a little 
more than a fixth of an inch in breadth, and is narrower 
at the origin than at the extremity z from the root of this 
tongue, or that part of it which is faſtened to the body 
of the fiſh, there are produced a great number of threads, 
, which when fixed to any ſolid ſubſtance hold the mu/c/c 
my in its place: theſe threads are uſually fiom an inch 
to two inches in length, and in thickneſs from that of a 
ern of a hog's briſtle. They iſſue out of the ſhell 
hep my where it naturally opens, and ix themſelves 
k, * that lies in their way, to ſtones, to frag 
the hell ells, or, which is the molt common cate, to 
ells of other muſcles; whence it happens, that there 


are ulually ſuch large parcels of muſcles found together. 
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Theſe threads are expanded on every fide, and ate uſual- 
ly very numerous, a hundred and fifty have been found 
iſſuing from one ſhell ; they ſerve the office of ſo many 
cables, and each pulling in its proper direction, they 
keep the muſcle fixed againſt any force that can be offer= 
ed, from whatever part it come. The filaments are well 
known to all who eat muſcles, who ever carefully ſepa- 
rate them under the name of the beard; and Mr. Reau- 
mur has found, that while the animal is living in the 
ſea, if they are all torn away by any accident, the crea- 
ture has a power of ſubſtituting others in their room : he 
found that if a quantity of muſcles were detached from 
one another, and put into a vellel of any kind, and in 
that plunged into the ſea, they in a little time there faſ- 
tened themſelves both to the ſides of the veſſel and to 
one another's ſhells; the extremity of each thread ſeemed 
in this caſe to ſerve in the manner of a hand to ſeize 
upon any thing that it would fix to, and the other part, 
winch was flenderer and ſmaller, to do the office of an 
arm in conducting it. 

To know the manner of the muſcles performing this oper- 
ation, this diligent obſerver put ſome muſcles into a vel- 
ſel in his chamber, and covered them with ſ:a water; 
he there faw that they ſoon began to open their ſhells, 
and each put forth that little body before deſcribed by its 
reiemblance to a tongue, and at the root of which theſe 
threads grow; they extended and ſhortened this part 
ſeveral times, and thruſt it out every way, often giving 
It not leſs than two inches in length, and trying before, 
behind, and on every fide with it, what were the proper 
places to üx their threads at: at the end of theſe trials 
they let it remain hxed for ſome time on the ſpot which 
they choſe for that purpoſe, aud then drawing it back in- 
to the ſhell with great quickneſs, it was eaſy to ice that 
they were then faſtened by one of theſe threads to the 
ſpot where it had before touched and remained fixed for 
a ſew minutes; and in repeating this workmanſhip the 
threads are increaſed in number one at every time, and 
being fixed in different places they ſuſtain the ſith at reſt 
againſt any common force. 

The ſeveral threads were found to be very different from 
one another; the new formed ones being ever whiter, 
more gloſſy, and more tranſparent than the others; and 
it appeared on a cloſe examination, that it was not, as 
might have been moſt naturally ſuppoſed, the office of 
the tongue to convey the old threads one by one to the 
new places where they were now to be fixed, but that 
theſe in reality were now become uſeleſs ; and that every 
thread we fee now formed is a n-w one made at this 
time; and, in fine, that nature has given to ſome ſea- 
fiſhes, as well as to many land inſects, a power of ſpinning 
theſe threads for their neceſſary uſes: and that muſcles 
and the like fiſh are under water, what caterpillars and 
{ſpiders are at land. To be well aſſured of this, how- 
ever, Mr. Reaumur cut olt all the beard or old threads 
of a muſcle as cloſe as he could, without injuring the 
part, and a proof of the opinion of their ſpinning new 
ones at pleaſure was now brought to this caſy trial, whe- 
ther theſe mu/cles, ſo deprived of their old ones, could fix 
themſelves as ſoon as others which were poſleſled of 
their's, and could throw out their threads to as confider- 
able diſtances. The experiment proved the truth of the 
conjecture, for thoſe whoſe beards or old th ends were 
cut off, fixed themſelves as ſoon as thoſe in which they 
were left, and ſpread their threads to as great a diſtance 
every way. 

When the mechaniſm of this manufacture was thus far 
underſtood, it became a natural defire to enquire into the 
nature of the part by which it was performed : this has 
hitherto been mentioned under the name of the tongue, 
from its ſhape; but it is truly the arm of the fith, and 
whenever it happens to be looſened from its company, 
or hxed in a wrong place, it ſerves the animal to drag us 
whole body ſhell and all along, and to perform its ſeveral 
motions. It fixes itſelf to ſome ſolid body, and then 
ſtrongly contracting its length, the whole kth mult ne- 
cellarily follow it, and be pulled toward the place where 
it is fixed, This is an uſe, however, that this part is fo 
rarely put to, that it is not properly to be etteemed a leg 
or an arm, for this, but, according to its more frequent 
employment, may much better be denominated the organ 
by which the threads are ſpun. 

Though this body is flat in the manner of a tongue ſor 
the greater part of its length, it is, however, rounded or 
cylindric about the bate or infeition, and it is much 
ſmaller there than in any other part; there arc ſeveral 
muſcular ligaments faitened to it about the root or ba'e, 
which bold it firmly againſt the middle of the back of 
the ſhell; of theſe ligaments there are four, which are 
particulacly obſervable, and u hich lerve to move the body 
in any direction. There runs all along this body a fic 
or crack, which pierces very deeply into its tubltance, 


and 
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and divides it as it were into two longitudinal ſeCtions : 
this is properly a canal, and along this is thrown the 
liquor which ſerves to form the threads; and it is in this 
canal or ſlit that theſe threads are moulded into their 
form. Externally, this appears only a ſmall crack or ſlit, 
becauſe the two fleſhy ſections of the parts almoſt meet 
and cover it, but it is rounded and deep within, and is 
ſurrounded with circular fibres. This canal is carried 
regularly on from the tip of the tongue, as it is called, 
to its baſe, where it becomes cylindric ; the cylinder in 
this part being no other than a cloſe tube or pipe, in 
which this open canal terminates. The cylindric tube 
contains a round oblong body, of the nature of the 
threads, except that it is much larger; and from the ex- 
tremity of this all the threads are produced, this ſerving 

as a great cable to which all the other little cordages dil- 

perſed towards different parts are fixed. Ihe tube or 
ipe in which this large thread is lodged, ſeems the re- 

Een of the liquor of which the other threads are form- 

ed; all its internal ſurface being ſurniſhed with glands 

for its ſecretion. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 

"The muſcle, like many other ſea fiſhes, acounds in this li- 

quorz and if at any time a finger touches the baſe of this 

{pinning organ, it draws away with it a viſcous liquor in 

form of ſeveral threads, like thoſe of the caterpillar, ſpi- 

der, and other ſpinning land animals. The threads fix 
themſelres with equal eaſe to the moſt ſmooth and 
gloſly, as to rougher bodies; if the muſcles are kept in 
glaſs jars of ſea water, they as firmly faiten themſelves to 
the glaſs as to any other body. 

Muſcles, be they ever ſo young, have this property of 
ſpinning ; and by this means they faſten themſelves in 
vaſt numbers to any thing which they find in the ſea. 

Mr Reaumur bas. {cen them when as ſmall as millet- 

ſeeds, ſpin plentifully, though their threads, proportioned 

to their own weizht, are much ſinet and ſmaller than thoſe 
of larger es. 

It is a queltion yet undetermined whether the muſcle has 

a power of breaking, or otberwiſe getting rid of its 

threads, in order to iis removing from the place where 

it is once fixed ; but it appears probable that they have 
not, and that they muſt remain where they have once 
faitened themſelres, though their deſtruction be the con- 

ſequence of it. Mr. Reaumur tried this experiment m 

his jars ; when they had well fixed themſelves to the 

ſides of them, he poured off part of the ſalt water, ſo that 
it became the intereſt of the hh to leave their hold and 
go lower down, but they ſeemed to have no power to 

eſfect this. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 

The common mwu/cle affords the curious obſerver a very 

pleaſing object of examination by the microſcope. The 

tranſparent membrane, which immediately appears on 
opening the ſhell, thews the circulation of the blood for 

a long time together, through an amazing number of 

vellels. And Mr. Leewenhoek, in ſeveral which he dif- 

fected, diſcovered numbers of eggs and embryo mu/cles in 
the ovarium, appearing as plainly as if he had ſeen them 
by the naked eye, and all lying with their ſharp ends 
faſtened to the ſtring of veſſels by which they received 
nouriſhment. "The minute eggs, or embryos, are by the 
parent placed in due order, and in a very cloſe arrange- 

ment on the outſide of the ſhell, where, by means of a 

gluey matter, they adhere very faſt, and continually in- 

— in ſize and ſtrength, till becoming perfect mw/cles 

they fall off and ſhift for themtelves, leaving the holes 
where they were placed behind them, Baker's Microſ- 
cope, p. 242. 
This abundance of mu/ſc/e ſhells very plainly ſhew, when 
examined by the microſcope, and ſometimes they are to 
the number of two or three thouſand on one ſhell ; but 
it is not certain that theſe have been all ſixed there by 
the muſcle within; for theſe ſiſn uſually lying in great 
numbers near one another, the embryos of one are of- 
ten aſſixed to the ſhell of another. The fringed edge of 
the muſcle, which Mr. Leewenhoek calls the beard, has 
in every the minuteſt part of it ſuch variety of motions 
as is inconceivable; for being compoſed of longiſh ſi- 
bres, each fibre has on both ſides a vaſt many moving 
particles, 

MusCLE, horſe, a common Engliſh name for the freſh-water 
muſcle, a large ſpecies of ſhell fiſh, very common m our 
fiſh ponds. Mr. Mery, of the Paris Academy, has been 
at the pains of making a number of curious obſervations 
on this animal. He obſerves that they are all herma- 
phrodites, and that, by a ſtrange and before unheard-of 
method of generation, cach individual is of itſelf capa- 
ble of propagating its ſpecies, and annually does it with- 
out the intercourſe of any other. "This is exttemely fin- 
gular, becauſe though we know many animals which 
are hermaphrodites, or in which each individual con- 
tains the parts of both ſexes, yet in ſnails, earth-worms, 
and all the reſt of theſe kinds, there is always a congrels 
of two animals ſor the propagation of the ſpecies. 
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The ſhell of the freſh-water muſcle is compoſed of f 
laminz or beds of matter, in the manner of man of 
ſea-ſhells, and is lined within with an extreme] 
and thin membrane, which is not eaſily diſtinen: 
while the ſhell is recent, but when it 'S Fulbel 
ne, comes dr 
uſually ſeparates from it and peels wholly off. This i 
opens and fhuts its ſhell by a very ſtrong hinge * 
by two ſtrong muſcles ; the contraction of theſe * * 
ſhells firmly together, and a powerful ſpring or "ary 
the animal opens them at pleaſure. The Part whit 
perſorms this office is diſtinctly ſeen on the back of Fa 
fiſh, and is an inch and half long, and about a ſixth 5 
an inch broad. Mem. Acad. Par. 1710. v 

MUSCOVITE Bible. See BinL E. 

MuscoviTe coinage. See Coix AGE. 

MusCoviTeE coins. Sec Cons. 

MuscoviTe glaſs. Sce Mica. 

MuscoviTE meaſurcs. See MEASURE. 

MUSCULAR, or Muscu1.ovs, ſomething that relates to 
the muſcles, or that partakes of the nature thereof, See 
Muscut. b 
In which ſenſe we ſay, muſcular fibre, muſcular ceat mn 
cular fleſh, muſcular veins, muſcular arterics, &c. 

Mo SCULAR arteries, two aricries proceeding from the ſub. 
clavians, and diſtributed among the hind-muſcles of the 
neck. The ſame denomination is alſo given by ſome to 
certain arteries of the loins: theſe ate divided into upper 
and under. Muſculares ſupcriores, the upper-muſeculars 
2 from the large artery, and loſe themſelves in the 

eſh. 
The under muſculars, muſculares inferiores, are branches 
of the inner iliac arteries. 

Muscu1 an, muſcularis, is alſo a name given to two arte. 
ries of the thigh, the one called the internal muſcular, as 
being diſtributed among the inner muſcles of the thigh; 
the other the external muſcular, becauſe it proceeds to the 
outer part. 

MusSCUL AR fibres are the fine threads, or fibres, whereof 
the body of muſcles is compoſed. See FIRREsV. 

MusCULaR fleſh, See Muſcular FLESH. 

MUSCULAR membranc, membrana MUSCU1.08A, is a MEM- 
BRANE, by ſome ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole body, im- 
mediately under the adipoſe membrane; called alſo rax- 
NICULUS carnoſus, and membrana muſculorum communis, 

MuSCULAR motion, is uſed for voluntary or ſpontancous 
motion; thus called, becauſe effected by means of the 
contraction and dilatation of the muſcles. 

The mechaniſm of a mx/cle we have delivered at large ; 
but how this mechaniſm is employed to produce motion 
in animals, is matter of endleſs doubt. The generality 
of writers ſuppoſe the belly of the muſcle to be ſwelled, 
and thus its extremes brought neater; and conſequently 
the part, it is fixed to, moved. 
The ſtructure of a mu/cle we have ſhewn to be ſuch as 
renders it capable of being ſwelled and contracted, and 
by that means of having its extremities brought nearer 
each other, which is its proper action; but how the con- 
traction is effected, is the point in diſpute. 
The generality account for it, from the influx of ſome 
fluid into the mu/cr/ar fibres. Others ſolve it from the 
natural elaſticity of thoſe fibres. And the retainers to2 
fluid are ſubdivided as to the particular fluid employed 
for this purpoſe. 
From the ſtructure and phenomena of the mz /c/cs above 
laid down, we may gather the property of the hidden 
cauſe that moves the muſcles; viz. 1ſt. that it may either 
be preſent or abſent in a muſclez and therefore, 2d hh. 
may enter into it, and go out again: i. e. 3dly, it is de- 
rived to it from ſomè other place, and paſſes from it elſe- 
where : and, gthly, all this, by an inſtantaneous di- 
reclion of the will: 5thly, and in the fame moment 0 
time, wherein the ele is contracted, it mult pals from 
within outwards to every point of the ſurface of the 
muſcle z that is, 6thly, it muſt be at once equally diſtr- 
buted throughout the whole belly of the 1 and 
thereſore, 7thly, it muſt fill and dilate the membranes 
of the ſibres, change them from an oblong into a more 
ſpherical figure, lengthen their leſs diameter, a" di. 
miniſh their longer, and ſo draw the tendons nearer to 
each other: laſtly, that it muſt have its riſe from the 
cerebrum and cerebellum, the origin of the nerves, = 
be powerful enough to overcome thoſe obſtacles wi 
here ſtrongly reſiſt it. On the whole, then, tm", 
a moſt fluid, ſubtile, active body; and mult be app 115 
with ſome energy within the muſcle. Now all the = 
in the body that have any pretenſions to thelc 4 
ties, that ate any way qualified to produce the wP 
mena above, or that have been alledged as the cauic 

| "S i => our ater 

muſcular metion, are the animal ſpirits (or, 45 hut 35 

writers call it, the nervous juice) and the lead: bu 

each of theſe ſingly ſcarce appears adequate to thee T4 
our authors have po them to mix in the muscle 
and each to contribute to the action of the othet. kde 
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rits ſeem to have the greateſt number of | 


2 ; rae their exiſtence ”_ _ yer fully 
ed; beſides that the manner of their action as 
rov ed by authors, ſeems to ny and precarious. 
e, with the learned Dr. Willis, make the tendons a 
— for the ſpirits, which are * — the my 
zn of the will, and ſent thence into the belly of the 
75 . where meeting with the active particles of the 
muſe; they ferment, and cauſe an intumeſcence, and ſo 
contra the wa gu 
ong whom are Deſcartes and his followers, 
Oh, — for them, but the brain, and ſend 
: m thence through the nerves like lightning at every 
Lions of the will; becauſe they cannot allow the 
codons to be a proper lodgment, on account of the cloſe- 
— of their contexture; nor _ believe 7 — the animal 
iri d remain there unactive. Others, among 
— 1 5 du Verney, imagine this intumeſcence may 
be without fermentation, by the Fe _ a 
jul m the arteries running into the tendons and fle 
ior extending them; as ropes, &c. ſwell in moiſt 
weather. Dr. Chirac, and others, maintain, that every 
muſcular fibre, beſides its vein, artery, and nerve, has 
alſo, from ſpace to ſpace, ſeveral little cavities, or pores 
of an oblong figure, when the muſcle is lack or flaccid ; 
2nd that the blood, 8 through the muſcle, is 
continually depoſiting into thoſe pores a ſulphureous re- 
crement abounding with alkaline ſalts; which meeting 
with the ſpirits that flow by the nerves into thoſe ſame 
oval pores, their nitro-aerial particles ferment with the 
ſaline ones of the ſulphureous recrement, and, by a 
kind of exploſion, ſo diſtend the pores, as to change the 
long oval figure into a round one: and thus the muſcle is 
contracted. 
relli takes the fibres of a muſcle to conſiſt of a chain 
5 rhombuſes or lozenges, whoſe areas are inlarged or 
contraſted as the nervous juice, with the lympha and 
blood, 1 let into, or forced out of them, at the inſtance 
of the ſoul. 
Dr. Croon ſuppoſes every fleſhy fibre to conſiſt of a chain 
of little bladders, or 5 communicating with each 
other; into which the nutritious juice, and one or two 
more liquors entering, do, by means of the natural 
heat, make an efferveſcence ; by which the body of the 
D: Cheyne takes the dall Gibrllie of th cles to be ſ 
Dr. Cheyne takes the ſmall ſibrillæ of the muſc/rs to be fo 
many fender elaſtic canals, bound about by ſmall 
tranſrerſe parallel threads, which divide the hollow 
fibrillæ into ſo many elaſtic cyſtes or veſiculæ, which are 
orbicular, being formed of two concave ſegments of a 
ſphere ; into every one of which veſiculz, an artery, vein, 
and nerve enter; the two firſt to carry and bring back the 
blood, the laſt to carry thither the liquidum nervoſum, 
or nervous juice, which, mingling in the veſiculz with 
the blood, — by its acid * particles, prick and 
break the globules of the blood, ſo as to let out the im- 
priſoned elaſtic air (contained in the globules) in thoſe 
little veſiculz 3 whereby the elaſtic cells of the fibres 
vill be blown up, and thereby their longitudinal diame- 
ra „ cell ſtraitened: and this muſt contract 
e length of the whole fibre, and ſo move that organ to 
which one of the tendons is fixed. of 
Keil, not contented with this theory, ſets up another, 
wherein the ſame ſtructure of the muſcle is ſuppoſed z and 
the ſame fluids, viz. the blood, and nervous Juice, are 
allowed the agents or inſtruments of contraction: but 
ſtead of the pungent particles of the nervous juice 
piercing the globules of blood, and ſetting at liberty the 


* 


impriſoned elaſtic aura, he reſolves the whole into the 
power of attraction. 

According to this author, the diſtenſion of the veſicles of 
res is not owing to their being filled with a greater 
. of blood and animal ſpirits than before their 
r but to a rarefaCtion ariſing from the mix- 
ot thoſe two fluids, by means whereof they come 

0 polleſs a greater ſpace. 
3 for this rarefaction of the blood and ſpirits 
Ylok - ve icles of the muſcular fibres, he ſuppoſes a ſmall 
2% a of air bet 
— e. a ſtrong attractive force, whereby they endea- 
| dogs together: by preſſing every way equally on 
males ule of air, the 
a: 8 But the force whereby they endeavour to 
* o er, being vaſtly greater than that of gravity, 
rh 9 - ar muſt be conſiderably condenſed ; but 
ot elaſticity being proportional to that of its 


condenf ; 
— the torce, wherewith the airy globule en- 
fo that ir E itſelf, will likewiſe be vaitly great : 


together fh. © niſus of the 222 of the fluid to come 
» 


ould be taken i 
8 a off, the air between them would 
Pand itſelf with a conſiderable force. Now, if, u 


e mixi : n 
vol, ll War fluid, the particles of the liſt 


ween the particles of a fluid, which par- | 


y will hinder its efcape from be- 


fluid be more ſtrongly attracted to the particles of this 
other fluid than they were before to one another; their 
niſus to one another will then ceaſe, and give the in- 
cloſed globule of air liberty to expand itſelf ; ſo that the 
whole fluid will take up a greater ſpace than it did be- 
fore ; but when the particles of the globules come to be 
united together, they will again incloſe the globule of 
air that hes between them; and by their mutual at- 
traction, ſoon bring it to its former ſtate of condenſation. 
Now, that the blood contains a great number of globules 
of air, is evident from the great quantity that it yields in 
the r and that the particles of the blood have 2 
ſtrong attractive force, cannot well be denied. Upon the 
meeting, then, of theſe two fluids in the veſicles of the 
fibres, the nervous juice, conſiſting of ſmaller particles 
than the blood, muſt, from what Sir Iſaac Newton has 
proved of therays of light, attract the particles whereof 
they are compoſed more ſtrongly than thoſe do each 
other; and, conſequently, the nifus of thoſe particles to 
each other ceaſing, the condenſed globule of air will 
_ ge itſelf with a conſiderable force z whereby each 
veſſel of the fibre will be diſtended, and conſequently, 
therefore, ſhortened; i. e. the whole muſcle will be con- 
trated : but when the particles of the blood are well 
mixed with the nervous fluid, they will both together in- 
cloſe the globule of air again, and compreſs 1t into as 
ſmall a ſpace as it was before: and the contraction of the 
muſcle muſt immediately ceaſe, till freſh blood and ſpirits, 
ſtill ſucceeding each other, continue the inflation of the 
veſicles. But, when a muſcle has been ſtrongly attracted 
for ſome time, the quantity of ſpirits ſpent being more 
than can be prepared in the ſpace of time by the glands 
which ſupply its nerves, the inflation of the veſicles muſt 
fall, and the muſcle grow feeble and weak. And thus 
that ingenious author conceives the veſicles to be diſtend- 
ed, without any ebullition or efferveſcence ; and their 
diſtenſion to ceaſe, without any precipitation or flying off 
of the aerial globules through the pores of the muſcles. 
He proceeds to ſhew how artfully the mechaniſm of the 
fibres is contrived for the neceſſary contraction. It is a 
known experiment, that a bladder blown up, and diſtend- 
ed as to its capacity, but contracted as to length, will 
raiſe a weight to ſome determined height : two bladders, 
therefore, thus blown up, and communicating with each 
other, he argues, will raiſe the weight double the height, 
and three bladders thrice the height, &c. ſo that, if there 
were a ſtring of bladders joined together, of equal bulk, 
and like figures, the ſpace through which the weight 
would riſe, would be proportionable to the number of 
bladders, i.e. to the length of the ſtring. Now, each 
fibre of a muſcle, conſiſting of an infinite number of 
ſmall veſicles, reſembles a chain or ſtring of bladders ; 
ſo that the contraction of the muſcle is always proportion- 
able to the length of its fibres. Farther, the veſicles, 
whereof the fibres conſiſt, being very ſmall, though one 
large bladder might raiſe a weight as high as ſeveral ſmall 
ones, yet the quantity of elaſtic uid uſed in the infla- 
tion, would, in that caſe, be much greater than where 
the weight is raiſed by a ſtring of ſmall ones. 

For, ſuppoſing two bladders of ſimilar figures, but the 
diameter of the one to be triple that of the other; then 
will the one require * times the quantity of 
elaſtic fluid to expand it that the other does, and will 
alſo expand to twenty-ſeven times the ſpace ; and yet 
three of the leſs bladders joined together (he goes on) 
will raiſe the weight to the ſame height that the bigger 
one does; but with nine times leſs expence of elaſtic fluid, 
and take up buta ninth part of the ſpace. By diminiſhing, 
therefore, the bigneſs of the veſicles, and increafing their 
number, the force required to diſtend them, and the di- 
ſtenſion itſelf, may be diminiſhed in any given propor- 
tion, and may come at laſt to be inſenſible. Suppoſe a 
bladder, e. gr. of a determinate bigneſs, can raiſe a 
weight a foot; a hundred bladders, whole diameters are 
each a hundred part of the former, being blown up, 
will raiſe the weight to the ſame height ; but the force 
required to inflate them, and the ſwelling of all put to- 
gether, will be ten thouſand times leſs than of the large 
one. 

Again, if a weight, of a determined bigneſs, can be 
raiſed to a certain height by a bladder, or one ſtring of 
bladders, to which the weight is tied ; twice that weight 
may be raiſed by two ſuch bladders, er ſtrings; thrice by 
three, &c. and conſequently, the weight a muſcke can 
raiſe will be always as the number of its fibres, i e. as 
its thickneſs, ſuppoſing the diſtenſion of the veſicles equal, 
and the abſolute ſtrength of one e to that of another, 
as their bulks. 'Thus much for the once flouriſhing 
ſyſtem of the chain of bladders ; which being liable to 
very great diſſiculties as to the geometricity of it, has of 
late given way to others. 


Dr. Boerhaave, finding all the tequiſites before laid ow 
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for the action of the muſcles in the nervous juice, or ani- 
mal ſpirits, and in no other fluid in the body, thinks it 
needleſs to have recourſe to a mixture of ſeveral liquors 
where one will do; and therefore makes no ſcruple to 
attribute the whole buſineſs to it alone. The manner of 
action he conceives thus: 

Suppoſe the ſpirit, from any cauſe, to be moved more 
ſwiftly from the origin of ſome one nerve than 0 
the reſt ; the influx will here be greater into the muſcular 
fibre open to this nerve, than into another: this will 
therefore be more dilated, and the other phenomena, 
mentioned above, will ſucceed : the ſame cauſe conti- 
nuing, the effect will be increaſed ; ſo that in a moment 
of time, the whole will be ſwelled up, and while the 
ſame determination laſts, will remain contracted : and 
this obtaining in an infinite number of fibrillæ at once, 
the whole muſcle will be inflated. 

Hence it neceflarily follows, that as the celerity is in- 
creaſed in one nerve, the motion will be leſs in another: 
this, therefore, being relaxed, the effort in contraction 
will be the ſtronger : for which reaſon all the turgid 
fibres of a muſcle will compreſs the intermediate ſpaces 


and blood with a great force ; whence the veins will be | 


emptied, and the arteries, being compreſſed, will repel 
the groſſer, that is, the red parts of the blood, but will 
drive the more ſubtile parts, by the force of the heart, 
and their own, into the moſt minute canals; and thus 
the cruor being expelled, the whole body of the muſcle 
will be found to act by a ſubtile humour concurring from 
the nerves and arteries. 

'Thus are all the phenomena accounted for, without any 
other aſſumption than an accelerating force in the origin 
of the nerves ; which is common to all hypotheſes, and 
which cannot be traced any farther, 

All other ſyſtems, therefore, Boerhaave abſolutely rejects; 
nor makes the leaſt account of Galen's incorporeal power 
inflating the cles; the nitrous ſpirit of the nerves 
mixing with the oil of the blood, and fo rarefying it; 
the acid parts of the nervous juice mixing with the alka- 
lious ones of the blood ; the ebullition of the air, and 
the artcrious juice; and the increaſe or diminution of 
attraCtive force of the minute corpuſcles of the humours ; 
as repugnant to ſenſe, experience, the laws of matter, 
and of mixture, and to the phenomena of the muſcles. 
Dr. Aitruc has gone a good way towards proving the 


nervous juice alone concerned in muſcular motion; and 


that the blood has no ſhare at all in it; by the following 
experiment, which he tried ſeveral timcs with the ſame 
ſuccels. 

Curting open the abdomen of a live dog, and removing 
the inteſtines out of the way, he bound up the aorta, 
where it divaricates into the 1liac arteries, with a thread, 
ſo as to conſtringe each iliac and the hypogaſtric artery 
very cloſely ; then, ſewing up the epigaſtric muſcles, he 
found the ſenſation and motion ſtill as briſk and vivid in 
the dog's polteriors, as before: ſo that, when once ſet 
at liberty, he ſtood on all four, and walked with his uſual 
eaſe and firmneſs ; though, it is certain, there could not 
be one drop of blood conveyed to thoſe hind parts. 
Aſtruc, however, differs from Boerhaave in the manner 
herein this nervous juice acts; nor will he allow that 
celerity, wherewith the muſcles att at the command of 
the will, to be owing to the velocity of the juice ſent 
through the nerve ; * to an impreſſion given to one 
extremity of the thread, and communicated through all 
the intermediate parts to the other extremity; ſuppoſing 
the nerves, in their natural ſtate, to be turgid, and full 
of ſpirits : ſo that, if the extremity in the ſenſory be 
ever ſo little preſſed by the acceſſion of any new ſpirit, 
as much will be inſtantly expelled at the other extreme; 
and wice dea, a ſmall impreſſion given to the outer ex- 
tremity of the nerve, will immediately move the other 
extreme open to the ſenſory ; ſo that part of it will diop 
out: which accounts for ſenſation, as well as muſcular 
metion. See SENSATION. 

Laltly, Dr. Lower, and Mr. Cowper, and aſter them 
Dr. Morgan, and others of the lateſt writers on that ſub- 
ject, ſetting aſide all adventitious fluids, account for 
muſcular motion from the intrinſic elaſticiry of the ner- 
vous fibrillæ contracting and reſtoring themſelves, againſt 
the itretching force of the circulating blood. 

This ſyſtem Morgan endeavours to evince fromthe follow- 
ing conſiderations: 1. Allthe veſſels in an animal, conſiſting 
of flexible, diſtractile fibres, are in a ſtate of tenſion, 
i.e. are both ſtretched tranſverſely and longitudinally by 
their contained fluids : thus, e. gr. let a vein or artery 
be cut, and the oppoſite ſides of the veſſel will contract, 
and come nearly to a contact about the axis; while the 
two ends, receding both ways, leave a chaſm : which 
ſhews, that the veſſel, while in its natural ſtate, was di- 
ſtended both ways; and, conſequently, that contraction, 
in all their dimenſions, is the natural intrinſic action of 
the veſſels or fibres. 
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And the ſame might be deduced, à 57 
growth of animals 2 by the Wesen! 3 % 
accumulated blood, the veſſels muſt neceſſari) "ua 
larged every way. Now, againſt this diſtended 

the fluids, the folid muſcular fibrille vil e 
exert a contraCtive or reltitutive force, by which 82 
kept in their proper ſlate of tenſion, Ja 
2. That this contraCtive power of the muſcular fibres: 
a natural intrinſic property of the fibres themſelves, , b 
does not depend on any mixtare, or mutual ako 5 
fluids, is evident from hence, that theſe fibre; ial y 
lame property, after they are taken out of the bod wh 
dried, as we fee in thongs, cat-gut, and other fuck ke 
cords or ſtrings cut out of the muſcular coats and ki 
of animals, which may be {ſtretched out to à conſider 
able length beyond their natural ſtate ; and when he 
ſtretching force or weight is taken off, they will imme. 
diately contract again by their native ſpring. 5 
3. While a muſcle contracts, the blood is ſqueezed oy. 
and, during its ſtate of contraction, it is more hard * 
ſolid than before; that is, it contains leſs blood whe 
conttacted than when ſtretched ; which ſhews, that he 
contraction cannot be by the addition of another fluid 
from the nerves, mixing with the blood in the muſeles 
4. No ſuch fluid in the nerves could ever be found, . 


being mixed with the blood, would occaſion ſuch fer. 


mentation or expanſion: but, ſuppoſing the muſcular cell; 
thus inflated, no ſuch effect could follow, as thortenin 
the muſcle in length, and ſwelling it in thickneſs; but 
the conſequence mult be, that the muſcle would be 
lengthened, as well as thickened ; that is, it muſt in. 
creaſe its dimenſions proportionably every way; which z 
the proper action of fluids on the ſolids. _ 
If, then, it be ſaid, that theſe bladders, when the nu 
is ſtretched, are drawn into oblong ſpheroids; and when 
inflated by the mixture of the nervous fluid, reduced 9 
a ſpherical figure, by which means their axes are ſhorten 
ed, and their conjugate diameters inlarged; it is u. 
ſwered, that thoſe ſmall veſicles are oft, flexible, di- 
tractile, and equally yielding every way: and, ſince un 
included expanſive fluid muſt preſs its containing veſſel; 
equally yielding every way, and equally expanſive, a veſir|, 
notwithſtanding ſuch diſtenſion, muſt retain its natural 
figure, and be equally ſtretched in all directions. 
Again, ſince the blood circulates freely through thel: 
_— cells, it is plain, that, as ſoon as they begin to 
inflate, it muſt be immediately puſhed forward with an 
increaſed velocity in the courſe of its circulation, which 
mult prevent any ſuch inflation in the muſcles. Before 
theſe velicles, therefore, can be diſtended in the manner 
ſuppoſed, the exit of the fluid muſt be hindered; that i, 
the circulation muſt be (topped. If any one doubt d 
this, let him try whether he can blow up a bladder, « 
other veſſel, that is open at both ends, and where the 
expanſive fluid has as free an egreſs as ingreſs. 
Thus much premiſed, the natural action of a muſcle vil 
be eaſily explained. From its ſtructure it follows, the, 
on the contraction of its tranſverſe and ſpiral fibres, which 
are the ramifications of the nerves, the longitudinal, red, 
and fleſhy fibres, or blood-veſſels, which conſtitute the 
body of the muſcle, muſt neceilarily be ſqueezed and 
drawn together, as being compelled to follow the motion 
of theſe elaſtic cords ; by which means the blood, bes 
compreſſed, muſt be forced, with ſome impetuon”, 
through the muſcle, and propelled forward in the cours 
of its circulation. 
Now, if the blood ſhould hereupon ſtop, and feturt “5 
more to the muſcle, it is plain, the muſcle muſt for eve! 
remain in this contracted ſtate, as its proper and ge" 
ſtate of quieſcence, to which it tends, and m_—_ 
would reſt : but the blood, having received a fre _— 
petus by the contraction, and returning upon the m ev 
in the courſe of its circulation, again raſhes ie Ms 
blood-veſſels; which being inlarged in all their _ 
ſions by the force of the returning blood, the "hed * 
and ſpiral nervous fibres muſt be hereby ſtret * ' 
the muſcle extended, till by this means, the ee. each 
being brought to their natural extent, and con A * 
the diſtending force of the blood cealing, the = "oſtor 
power of the nerves begins to act again, m_— 00 
them, with the ſame force by which they were \ſt cache 
till the returning blood te- enters the muſcle, an 
It agam. mo- 
. an inquiry into the cauſe of nj 
tion, obſerves, that in every muſcle there 2 dutri- 
arteries, veins, and nerves ; which are eme of the 
buted together, or in the ſame courle, by ps of the 
connecting cellular ſubſtance, into every Ph 
fleſhy fibres ; that there is a circulation ot x "hat ide 
the whole fleſhy ſubſtance of a ſee s " foie to tde 
, enero 
muſcle feels in every part. In order © a 
performance of voluntary muſcular moto becom 
1 . d an abſolute n 
particular ructure, there is require : 


of the blood-veſſels and nerves. He farther ; N 
of mſcular motion 1 L thing but the emiſſion of phlogiſton. Hence ke infer 
former ſubſerve almoſt all the mu/c/es of an animal body; t fr have a power of converting phlo iſto 4” - 
me only complete inſtance of the latter is afforded by the ha ate in which they receive it in en 2 
heart. The contraction of the heart, he ſays, in its na- og ſtate in which it is called the electrical er bo = 
tural tate, in a living animal body, proceeds ſolely from the brain, beſides its other purpoſes, is the of lab . 
or is mechanically cauſed by, the warm blood, flow in oy and repoſitory for this purpoſe ; that G = 2 
into and filling its fleſhy ſubſtance in every part: and - rata wage this great principle, thus extracted I dire 4 
ſubſequent relaxation is occaſioned by the removal of the e, muſcles, and forces them to act in he f : 
blood. He farther ſhews, that a muſcle of voluntary mo 3 as they are forced into action, when be 1 ame 
tion, in its natural ſtate, in a living animal bod 4 1 uid is thrown into them ab cxtra. As to th . 5 - 
* tracted by the :"troduftion of a Warm mild = e which the electric matter makes a wibh coker A; hee in 
lahr ſtance in every part. He adds, that the nerves imagines that whatever can make the muſeu! ＋ e only 
are the immediate inſtruments of ſenſation ; and that the cede from one another farther than the = f which 
ul hath a direct power of rendering more acute the they conſiſt, muſt have this effect. Prieſtle of which 
ſenſations of the nerves univerſally : whence he infers en i. p. 176, &c. y on Air, 
that the blood, which is preſent in every part of the con- My SCULAR conſumption. See CONSUMPTION 
rafting ſubſtance of a aiſele, and which aſſumes an in USCUL AR is alſo an appellation given to ſev 1 v6; 
meaſed heat and again parts with it at the command 5 two whereof come from the ſkin and the er . f 
che will, is the immediate mechanical cauſe, by which the thigh, and terminate in the ſubclavians e 
the muſcle does inſtantly contract, and is again N There are three others in the loins alſo called muſ 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. art. 47. p. 305, &c. and diſtinguiſhed into er, middle e * 
Dr. Brown Langriſh endeavours to prove that the blood terminates in the trunk of the yena „ * h y vie 
has no immediate effect in muſcular motion, by experi een open into the external iliac vein „and the two 
ments of tying the crural and carotid pros he of T. 1 e LI al:formes. Sec ALIFORMESs : 
who thereby did not loſe the action of any muſcles He ee amatorii. See AMATORI!. 
grants however, that when all the blood den tad Mo G11 annuentes, See ANNUENTES, 
muſcular motion ceaſes in a few minutes. The chief e acdc. "There is ſometimes ſ 
eiche blood towards muſcular motion, is to keep the ib e ſmall muſcle fixed by one end to the Jew cnn rage 2 2 
warm, ſupple, diſtended, and ready for d of tranſverſe apophyſis of the neck, near the laferth 3 
animal ſpirits into them, and by its motion to aſſiſtthei = ; two obliqui, from whence runnin u bliatel of the 
The muſcular fibres are little hollow cylinders, n _ again inſerted behind the maſtoide 14 5 BY Thi y it is 
ded into cells; the animal ſpirits are near a-ki 2 po il-j 1s commonly thought to be a third "all f 2 
logous to ſpirit of ſal armoniac, c. and ao pong on that hide where it is ſound 3 but it ſeem a EIT 
ver they fiy from the nerves into the muſcular * or an additional muſcle to the obliquus f s rather to be 
will increaſe the attractive quality of their com 9 7 recti, and other obliqui, are alſo found . . J The 
particles towards each other, ſo as to make tt _ your Mens, RE 
nearer together, which will oc ; SCULI vermiformes, &c. 
{hath thicker and the _— 3 ye MUSCULOUS. ng ye ne Hola RMIFORMES, &c. 
be 3 all = JR 'The animal ſpirits ko "ci US faſcie late. See MEMBRANOSUS and Fas 
are too ſubtile to be fixed, and the i Leaks i 
make their eſcape through the TN Oe MuscuLvus latus. See Larus muſculus 
he fame inte they found them in, 2s ſoon as the ff — MuscuLvs is alſo a name by which ſome call th 
by the nerves is diſcontinued. There is a Ae in ſea MUSCLE, more properly called tals naar 
the mechaniſm of the nerves ſent to the muſcles hack MuscuLus my/ticatus, in Tchthyols 2 n ; 
act by the influence of the mind, from —_ 7 e Geſner, and ſome other writers 33 name given by 
—_— N are ſaid to perform involuntary coffe aa = 8 of authors. This is dilingulhed f. — 
e latter having no hindrance to 3 ie other cetaceous filhe ; 
— N wy "every 8 n ſiſtule 88 ey fs _— 
ey paſs have influence on them; whereas th ith the back ſharp toward the tail. See W ; 
which ſerve the muſcles of voluntar i e nerves, | MuscuLUs, among the Romans e eee e 
. y motion, have ſome] der cover of which the ſoldi „a military machine, un- 
which hinder the courſe of their fluids yo ei 4 — 8 1 —— 
reſiſtance is overcome by the momentum 3 bod 2 eir MUSCUS, in Botany. See Moss. e, 
being increaſed by the will Tie ei of the _ pirits Musc Us arboreſcens marinus, in Natural Hi 
to prevent any communication of motion mu. glions is] given by count Marſigli to a very elega g, a name 
to another, whereby in a ſtate of health, ſen; 55 nerve] rine ſubſtance, deſcribed by hi a a4 pecies of ma- 
ee wer diſtinctiy. Eſſ. on Mule Motion. mo lara | F 
r. Stuatt having cut off the - t grows tothe rocks at co 
— er chruſting a probe 3 ples, Fax Ns 2 4 _— of about 8 dich; _ e 
uſcles of the body were brought into ; poſed of ſeveral thick branches, furnithec =o 
ei we or ag cs 8 convulſive con-] tops with tranſparent leaves; he eee hs 
of the head, whe ame happened to the muſcles] itt is all ſoft while i Sz the ſtalks are hollow, and 
od ie ono Lode e eee eee 
ribute to muſcular pony: : | eon: 1en examine f 1 
* bare the e a 3 L ene ; yang « 0,26 _—— 3 of „ 5} 
placing a thread parallel to th ade Seren w which ſtand very near on 3 
them, at ſour inches diſtan em, made two ligatures on] tranſverſely th e another, and on cutting it 
N N at e c x ah y the whole ſubſtance is ſeen to b 
ting the veſſels through be d i then cut-] and that general hollow dern ee de hollow, 
them out, and 3 ; hh the ligatures, he took] glandules, ſo that thei cs Me bs Arn. al thee 
«though the blood-veſſels loſt the nerve did not contract, ceive the ſea-water __ ce plainly is ſeverally to re- 
length, From whence he — Gyan pores of their cavity, where it is Aiributed chomny 3 — * 
RN ORE motion, cannot ariſe dae Reh e ws e ape and — The ee ede 
, | 3 | 
can be as a but to the fluid they contain, which 3 ing rubbed on blue paper, give it a yellowiſh green 
Tranſ. Ne an à pure elementary water. Phil C » 
| Ne 424. ſect. 5. . ount Marſigli has gone through th 
. Prieſtley conjectures, th and as by it we may be inf 10 e analyſis of this, 
motion is the electric m „that the ſource of muſcular ertics of y be informed of the principles and pro- 
eric matter, conſidered as a modification 2 ag! many other ſea-plants of the fame genus, it may 
improper to give an abſtract of his obſervations. 


* ot PHLOG1ISTON : i 

fl the eleQr; IN : in ſupport of which he alledges, th 

f e matter direct : ges, that] Four and twenty oun ; : 

1% muſcle ſorces it to co ected through the body of any] retort, there _ . 2 
of a ſweeti 


tract; that th i 

of an animal b * ; | e proper nouriſhment] taſte, 2 

f ody, from which the ſource and materials — of mes aha ets obey 4 = _ bln be 
, xed nature, of an 


h0- ot all muſcular mot; 

zus modification motion muſt be derived, is probably fi 

* a of 0 a P y fome| unctu : - 

ih phlogiſton; that vinous and ſpirituous| neſs weed rage; re 1 —— 2 
welve ounces, and 


iquors, which conſiſt 
v . . 
h cry much of phlogiſton, inſtantly] the remainder in the retort was ſix ounces and threedrams 


race and (t 
he tem, th rengthen the whole nervous and 
X „the phlogiſton i g ' id muſcular | So that the whol : . 
be eafily extricated, and 00 wy — being, perhaps, more hor aan bed hugs xr way . reo 7% 
— an in the uſual b . els tedious animal proceſs| the operation. The : ps; be Og whole cz 
ments ; and that of extracting it from mild ali-] blue paper, $49 tne bi de 33 e 
; mixed with the de- 


mon air in the ſ reſpication and putrefaction affect com- cocti 
diminiſh air 8 _ — as all other proceſſes Tae decuddten ee p bl ts 3 
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the tincture of turnſol becomes of a bluiſh colour, tend- 
ing to white. Spirit of nitre being added to it, cauſes a 


flight fume, and the decoction of mallow flowers being 


after this added, a fine red colour is produced. Spirit 
of vinegar turns this green; and no change at all is pro- 
duced by any of the following liquors, ſpirit of falt, ſpirit 
of ſal armoniac, lime-water, alum-water, oil of tartar : a ſo- 
lution of corroſive ſublimate collects a quantity of white 
and groſs particles, and precipitates them to the bottom. 
Marſigli, Hiſt. de la Mer, p. 73- / 
The ſpirit being examined with blue paper, makes no 
change in its colour on being ſteeped in it; the decoction 
of mallow flowers mixed with it become of a pale yel- 
lowiſh green; the decoCtion of galls changes with it to 
a duſky red; a ſolution of copperas becomes of a dirty 
yellow, and thick; the tincture of turnſol changes to an 
aſh-colour. Spirit of nitre being mixed with it, cauſes 
a moderate fume without any ebullition, and the colour 
of the mixture is a reddiſh grey; on mixing the de- 
coction of mallow flowers with this, it becomes of a 
ellowiſh red. Spirit of vinegar added, renders it more 
Nuid and of a leſs duſky colour. Spirit of ſalt changes 
it to a reddiſh colour. Spirit of ſal armoniac, and oil of 
tartar, make no change at all; but lime-water renders 
it more clear and fluid. Alum-water collects a quantity 
of white matter, and precipitates it; and a ſolution of 
corroſive ſublimate, in like manner turns it white, and 
precipitates the groſs parts. The caput mortuum yielded 
one dram and ten grains of fixed lixivial ſalt; the taſte 
of this is but moderately acrid, and its colour a greyith 
white; being rubbed on blue paper it changes its colour 
to its own. The decoction of mallows on mixing this ſalt 
with it loſes its blue colour, and becomes grey; and on 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel, it finally becomes yellow. 
Spirit of nitre mixed with this ſalt does not fo readily or 
violently efferveſce with it, as with moſt other lixivial 
ſalts; and if a little turnſol be added to this, it becomes 
of the colour of red wine. Spirit of vinegar diſſolves it 
very quickly, and becomes thick and turbid with it. 
Spirit of ſalt diſſolves it very readily, but makes no fume, 
thougha very conſiderable ebullition. Lime-water diſſolves 
it lowly, and carries it to the ſurface; and alum- water, 
in like manner, on diſſolving it, is covered with a thick 
ſcum at the top : corroſive ſublimate added to this, pre- 
cipitates the falt again, without altering its colour. Spi- 
rit of ſal armoniac, and oil of tartar, make no change 
upon it, It is remarkable, that this plant contains no 
volatile falt. 


. | 
Mrscus marinus latus, the broad and flat ſea moſs, a ſea- 


plant deſcribed by count Marſigli. It is found in ſeveral 
places at different depths, growing to the rocks and 
ſtones. Its upper ſurface is compoſed of a ſeries of 
leaves of an auriculated figure, amaſſed together in an 
irregular manner; but its undet-ſide is ſmooth and even, 
except that it is beſet with a number of ſoft points or 
eminences, which are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the 
naked eye. Theſe, when a microſcope is uſed, are found 
to be ſo many little white tubes of a cylindric figure; 
theſe are evidently the apertures by which the plant re- 
ceives its nouriſhment ; for in this, as in the other ſea- 
plants in general, when the root faſtens upon a rock or 
ſtone, it is not to extract nouriſhment from it, but only 
to fix itſelf firm in its place by it ; for the whole ſurface 
of the plant takes in nouriſhment from the circumambient 
water, and every part acts as a root receiving ſupplies for 
the whole. See Moss. 
MUSEAU, in Natura! Hiſtory, a term applied by Mr. de 
' Reaumur to a ſort of bladder, which the inſets of the 
fly claſs are provided with, to make their way out of the 
ſhell, after their laſt transformation into the nymph 
ſtare. | 
The word is French, and literally ſignifies a ſuont or 
muxxle. 
The flies to whom nature has given this inſtrument, have 
it only during that ſhort ſtage of their lives which is be- 
tween their being incloſed in the membrane which covers 
them in the nymph ſtate, and their firſt lying about at 
liberty. At this time, in order to their getting out of 
their ſhell, nature gives them a power of inflating and 
ſwelling out their head to a great ſize, and throwing out 
this ſort of bladder from its anterior part, by which 
means the cap of the caſe or ſhell is thrown off, and the 
end of it opened by the two longitudinal lines giving 
way. The creature, after this, as it has no uſe for this 
fingular piece of mechaniſm, ſo it has no power to ex- 
ert it during the remainder of its life, Reaumur, Hiſt. 
Inf. vol. iv. p. 340. See "TRANSFORMATION, 
MUSEBYTER, in Zeclegy, a name given by ſome to the 
fiſh called by authors hi, a German fiſh, found in 
ſeveral parts of Germany, much approaching to our com- 
mon dace. 
MUSEIA, Mereia, in 44tiquity, feſtivals in honour of the 
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Muſes at ſeveral places of Greece, eſpecial! 
Theſpians, where ſ among the 
fifth N "I nenn ever 
The Macedonians had alſo a feſtival in honou 
* and 8 Pa per was celebrated with ſts pl D 
and games, and laſted nine days j "rays 

MU, r of * muſes. 9%, ACCOrINg to the um. 

SEUM, Moeovugc«y, was originally uſed ; 

in the palace of Abroad which ok A =y K place 
ſourth part of the city; ſo called, as being delt calt, a 
ſet apart to the Muſes, and the ſciences, n 
Here were lodged and entertained a great nu * 

learned men, who wete divided into companies Ys 
leges, according to the ſciences or ſets wher f Ta 
were profeſſors. And to each houſe or elle : 
2 1 1 mr revenue. This eſtabliſheen 
attributed to Ptolemy Phil us, w I 
—.— y Fhiladelphus, who here fixed his 

MusEv has hence paſſed into a general denomin; 
and is now applied to any place ſet apart as a re Fs 
for things that have ſome immediate relation to 4 2 
or to the Muſes. See RerostTory and Canmer 

Muszun, Briti/h, the muſeum of the late Sir H 
Sloane, containing a great variety of the productions o 
nature and art, was purchaſed by the public at 20 51 
for the national uſe, and depoſited in Montagu Nag 
where it may be rendered of no leſs general — 
trade, than to the advancement of natural knowled ‚ 0 
experimental philoſophy. n 
For the purchaſe of this 2 as well as the Ha 
LEIAN collection of manuſcripts, and the Cor roniar 
library, an act of parliament paſſed in the twenty-ſixth 
you of George II. which incorporates the truſtees into 2 

dy politic, with a common ſeal, and empowers them 
to manage the concerns of this Mu ſcum. 

The MUSEUM at Oxford, called the Aſhmolean Muſeum, is 
a noble pile, erected at the expence of the univerſt 
for the promoting and carrying on ſeveral parts of — 
and uſeful learning. It was begun in 1679, and finiſhed 
in 1683, at which time a valuable collection of curioſities 
was preſented to the univerſity by Elias Aſhmole, Ef, 
and the ſame day there repoſited, and afterwards dgeſtel 
and put in a juſt order by Dr. Plott, who was conſtituted 
firſt keeper of the uſcum. 

Divers conſiderable acceſſions have been ſince made to 
the A7uſeum; as of hieroglyphics, and other Egyptian 
antiquities, by Dr. Huntingdon ; and of an intire mummy, 
by Mr. Goodyear; of a cabinet of natural curioſities, by 

r. Liſter; alſo of divers Roman antiquities, altars, 
medals, lamps, &c. 

Over the entrance of the muſeum is this inſcription ; 
MUSEUM ASHMOLEANUM, SCHOLA NATURALIS HI- 
STORIZ®, OFFICINA CHYMICA. 

MUSES, Mous#, Meouvoas, fabulous divinities of the ancient 
heathens, who were ſuppoſed to preſide over the arts and 
ſciences. 

The word, according to Phornutus, is derived from the 
Greek, wwodai, which ſigniſies the ſame with Crew, ts 
ſearch; others derive it from ouoizorcg, /imilar, or alike ; 
all the ſciences being bound and united together. Euſe- 
bius derives it from wvew, to initiate, to inflruft ; Plato 
and Scaliger from uaiwolai, ob/tetricare, becauſe to them 
is attributed the invention of arts; and by them arts 
were produced, Laſtly, Heinſius and Voſſius derive it 
from the Hebrew ND, muſchar, ſcience, diſciplina. 
The Muſes are called by various names; Camene, Hel- 
coniades, Parnaſſides, Aonides, Pierides, Pegafides, 4ya- 
nippides, Theſpiades, Libethrides, and Caſtalides. 

The ancients admitted nine Muſes, and made them the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, or Memory. At 
firſt, indeed, their number was but three; viz. Melete, 
Mueme, and Aœde: Greek words, ſignifying meditatiny 
memory, and ſinging : but a certain ſculptor of Sicyon, 
having orders to make three ſtatues of the three muſs 
ſor the temple of Apollo, and miſtaking his inſtructions, 
made three ſeveral ſtatues of each uſe : theſe, howere!, 
were found ſo beautiful, that they were all ſet up in the 
temple ; and from that time they began to reckon nine 
Muſes to whom Heſiod afterwards gave names; Vir 
Callispe, Clio, Erato, Thalia, Melpomeue, Terpjichore, Lu- 
ter pe, Polyhymnia, and Urania. : 
Each of theſe were ſuppoſed to preſide over their te. 
ſpeQive art: CALL1oPE over heroic poetry; CL10 det 
hiſtory; MELeoMENE over tragedy ; I HALIA Over pak 
medy ; EUTERTE over wind-mulic ; URANIA ow 
aſtronomy z TeRySICHORE over the harp ; ERA ro : 
lute ; Pol YHYMNIA rhetoric. 

They are painted as young, handſome, and 
agreeably dreſſed, and crowned with flowers: | 
uſual abodes were about mount Helicon in Bactis, ® 
mount Parnaſſus in Phocis. Their buſineſs was, 1907 


lebrate the victories of the gods, and to inſpire and 2 


modelt ; 
Their 
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the poets 3 and hence the cuſtom of invoking their aid at 
the Feginnin e 113 
ſ not, however, be N that the deities, thus 
& " 4, are conſidered, even by the ancient poets them- 
2 2s divine perſons, from whom they expect any 
e Thel p. Under the name of {uſe they pray for the 
2 poetry, and all the talents and circumſtances 
nr" for a happy execution of their undertaking. 
Meer edrefſes to the Muſes are mere allegories, and man- 
2 of expreſſing themſelves poetically: as when they 
mabe gods of ſleep, of fame, of revenge, and other na- 
tural and moral things. a 
Accordingly, the Muſes are of all a es, countries, an 
ven of all religions : there are Chriſtian as well as hea- 
then Muſes ; Latin, Greek, Engliſh, and French, muſes. 
There are alſo new Muſes, who appear every day in favour 
of thoſe, who, diſdaining things too trite and common, 
chooſe to ſtrike out of the road. Tr 
When Virgil wrote his eclogues, he invoked the Sicilian 
Muſes, becauſe he imitated Theocritus: and the Sicilian 
t having ſucceeded, the Roman begged for a genius 
as happy as that of this iſlander. 7 
The Muſes of the poet Lueretius had never inſpired any 
erlon before him. It is plain, from the doctrine of his 
ob what kind of divinity it was he invoked. He ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to Venus; but, at the ſame time, tells 
us, that none of the deities trouble themſelves with hu- 
wan affairs. His Muſes, therefore, mult of neceſſity be 
mere allegories. g 
MUSHROOM, fungus, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants; the characters of which are theſe: it is a headed 
vegetable, compoſed of a pedicle crowned with a broad 
head, which is convex and ſmooth at the top, and hollow, 
ſoliated, lamelled or ſiſtulous on the other ſide. See Tab. 
II. and VII. of Botany, claſs 24. Ne 4. 
The ſpecies of fungus, enumerated by Mr. Tourneſort, 
are ſeventy- three. | 
Linnzzus has claſſed the frngr/cs in general, the ſeveral 
ſpecies of the ferns, the moſſes, and algæ, under the 
charafter of cryptogamia; that is, ſuch plants as per- 
form the great work of their fructification in ſecret, or 
at leaſt whoſe flowering and ſeeding are not obſerved ſo 
eaſily, as in thoſe plants which we uſually call the more 
perfect ones. In ſome of theſe the beſt microſcopes have 
not yet been able to inform us of the true manner in which 
this is performed, and many of the funguſes or muſhrooms 
are of this number. 
Under this order of Fungus he enumerates four ſpecies, 
which are hairy, viz. agar:cus, boletus, hydnum, and pha- 
lus; and fix which are deſtitute of hair, viz. c/athrus, 
betvella, peziza, clavaria, lycoperdon, and mucor. 
Muſhrooms are plants more perfect than many people 
imagine; they have a regular root, a ſtalk conſiſting of 
ſeveral arrangements of fibres, the interſtices of which 
are filled up with 2 parenchymatous ſubſtance, leading 
from the root to the head or umbel ; the under- ſide of this 
umbel is full of lamellz or chives, every one of which is 
a regular pod or ſeed-veſſel. If theſe lamellæ are exa- 
mined in their ſeveral ſtates, the ſeeds in them may be 
eaſily diſcovered, and are always found to be of a ſize and 
degree of maturity proportioned to the ſtate of the plant 
at that time; they have each of them alſo a filiquaceous 
aperture lengthwiſe, the ſeeds lying in rows ready to fall 
through it. The plant is eaſily and regularly propagated 
through theſe, and not only may be raiſed from ſeed, 
but, like many other plants, may be propagated by roots: 
the ſeveral filaments at the root producing tubercles, in 
the manner of the potatoe; from each of which there 
will ariſe new roots, and a new plant. The periods of 
vegetation in this plant are alſo Cafficiently regular; and 
tne common opinion of its ſpringing up in a night, and 
periſhing in a day, bas no foundation in reality. For, 
in the common way of raiſing them on hot beds, it is eaſy 
to find, that they often ſtand a fortnight or longer from 
1 BY appearance, 2 they are fit for the table. 
„rank. 472. p. 164. 
Notwithſtanding that the ſceds of ſome ſpecies of mu/þ- 
ms have been diſcovered, the accurate Buxbaum is of 
„ ry ow nary of mY genus propagate 
this he fe greatly by root, and are truly perennial ; and 
1 Pports by many ſolid arguments, draw from ob- 
5 of the ſeveral ſpecies of ihrem, or fungus, 
r are obvious, and under the eye of every obſerver, 
. mend, * of the year. Acta Petrop. vol. iii. p. 265. 
the alk ſpecies of theſe plants there is placed round 
ring of at a ſmall diſtance from the head, a ſort of 
the wh N tough matter, reſembling the outer covering of 
40 = Jungus; this uſually catches many of the ſeeds 
_ 8 aut in their fall from the head when ripe, in or- 
of e re-producing the ſpecies z and hence ſome have 
Maas: ts that it was placed there by the Author 
Vor Ii 230 to break the fall of the ſeeds, and 
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preſerve them from the ſury of the winds, in their fall- 
ng from too great a height, in reſpect to their extreme 
lightneſs; but it rather appears, that the ſeeds often ſound 
on this ring, fall there only by accident, and are there 
detained by a viſcoſity with which that part of the plant 
abounds and that the uſe of this ring is very different. 
Almoſt all the mu/arooms which have thick and fleſhy um- 
bels, and fleſhy ſtems, have this ſort of ring round their 
ſtalk, from which, when the plant is young, and not yet 
in a flowering ſtate, there ariſes a membrane which con- 
nects the rim of the umbel to the ſtem, and preſerves the 
under part while in this ſtate ; but when this time is 
over, the umbel, which was before an hemiſpherical 
hgure, growing larger, and the membrane not giving 
way, it is torn off from the rim of the umbel, and ad- 


heres only to the ſtem. Soon after this the ſeeds ripen, 


and the umbel then loſing its former figure, commences 
almoſt a plane. This is the ſtate in which the plant is 
ſold in our markets under the name of flaps. 

When the umbel is of this figure, the ſeeds, being per- 
ſectly ripe, muſt fall upon the whole ſpace covered by the 
umbel, and as a part of this ſpace the ring muſt receive 
its ſhare of them; but there is no reaſon to believe that it 
receives more than are allotted to ſuch a part of the de- 
terminate ſpace on which they are to fall, 

As to thoſe ſpecies of u whoſe ſtems are lender, 
and their umbels thin, ſoft, and ductile, they never have 
this ring at all, and yet their ſeeds have often farther to 
fall than thoſe of the other kinds which hare it, as they 
are uſually taller plants. The rims of the tender umbels 
in theſe kinds clap themſglves quite cloſe to the ſtalks, in 
the form of a contracted umbrella, and expand as the 
others do when the ſeeds are ripe; and the ſpecies of 


| funguſes of this kind are much more numerous than 


thoſe of the former, and propagate themſelves full as 
regularly. 

Mr. Bradley mentions a hundred kinds of mu/hrooms 
which he has ſeen in England, beſides thoſe very nume- 
rous ſmall ones which conſtitute the mouldineſs of li- 
quors, fruits, &c. which laſt are ſuch quick growers, that 
they arrive at perfection in leſs than twelve hours. 

The fungoides only differs from the fungus in its exter- 
nal form; the coralloides are alſo of the ſame ſpecies, 
though of a different name, as being branched like coral; 
and truffles come alſo under the ſame kind. 

Matthiolus mentions mu/brooms which weighed thirty 
pounds each, and were as yellow as gold ; Fer. Impera- 
tus tells us, he ſaw ſome which weighed above a hundred 
pounds a-piece ; and, to add no more, the Journal des 
Sgavans furniſhes us with an account of ſome, growing 
— uu frontiers of Hungary, which made a full cart- 
oad, | 

The poiſon of -mu/hrooms has been much talked of by 
ſeveral perſons ; but there ſeems to be no certain account 
of any body's ever having been injured by eating the 
common muſhroom, unleſs by accident, as from the eating 
too many at once, and thereby over-loading the ſtomach z 
or by their being eaten by perſons who had a particular 
diſlike to them, as ſome perſons have to the moſt inno- 
cent aliments, particularly to cheeſe, If theſe mu/Srooms 


had any poiſonous quality, it muſt have been often ſound 


out by the phyſicians in ſuch a place as London, where 
there are annually ſuch vaſt quantities of them conſumed, 
yet nothing of this kind is obſerved; and there ſeems, 
upon the whole, to be nothing hurtful in this ſpecies 
though there may be many others which are truly poiſon- 
ous. Nor is it any more wonderful, that the different 
ſubjects of this claſs of vegetables ſhould differ in their 
virtues, than that thoſe of other kinds ſhould. 'The 
roots of carrots and parnſnips are daily found a very 
wholeſome food, while thoſe of other plants of the ſame 
claſs, ſuch as the water-hemlock, the dropwort, and 
others of the umbelliferæ, arc known to be poiſonous. 
The ancients have taken great pains to diſtinguiſh the ſe- 
veral kinds of mu//rooms, that the world might know the 
hurtful from the ſafe. The boletos mentioned by Juve— 
nal, on account of the death of the emperor Claudius, is 
ſuiliciently deſcribed by Pliny. Clufius, among the mo- 
derns, has deſcribed a vaſt number of different ſpecies, 
every where diſtinguiſhing the eſculent and whole- 
ſome from the poiſonous or pernicious kinds. The ſe- 
veral authors who have treated of them ſince the time of 
Cluſius, have all mentioned the effects of ſome or other 
of the poiſonous kinds; and there are numerous in- 
ſtances of the miſchief done by them at one time or 
other. Some have been willing to aſcribe this miſchief 
to animalcules inhabiting the plant; but this ſeems erro- 
neous, and particularly from the following inſtance : we 
have one kind of mu/froom growing in England, called 
the white acrid fungus. This is ſo extremely tharp, that 
it ſtimulates the tongue, as if it had been touched with 
ſpirit of nitre: and Vournefort obſerves, that if rubbed 
7 A on 
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on blue paper, it turns it red in the ſame manner as that ] 


liquor, or any other of the vivlent acid fpirits would : 
this cauſtic quality remains in the planteven after drying 3 
and it is very evident, that we need look no farther than 
this for the origin of the poiſonous quality in this ſpecies» 
There is another kind which is obſerved to kill the very 
flies as they ſettle upon it. It is not probable that ſuch 
plants as theſe ſhould be inhabited by any kind of ani- 
malcules, nor is it neceſſary to have recourſe to ſuch 
cauſes of the miſchief which enſues from the eating 
them, when their own juices ſeem ſo very able to have 
occahoned it. Philoſ. Fran. Ne 473 p. 54. 

Mr Miller ſays, that the true eatable n is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the poiſonous and unpleaſant kinds by theſe 
marks: when young it appears of a roundiſh form like 
a button, the ſtalk as well as the button being white, and 
the fleſhy part very white when broken, the gills within 
being livid. As they grow por. op they expand their heads 
by degrees into a flat form, and the gills underneath are 
at firſt of a pale fleſh-colour; but as they ſtand long, be- 
come blackith. 

In order to propagate mu/rooms, the meadows and pa- 
{tures ſhould be ſearched for them in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber z and wherever they are found, the ground ſhould be 
opened all about the roots, where there will be found 
abundance of ſmall white knobs. Theſe are to be taken 
up with lumps of earth about them. The muſhroom beds 
ſhould be made of dung, in which there is good ſtore of 
litter; but this ſhould not be thrown in a heap to ferment, 
that dung which hath lain ſpread abroad for a month or 
longer is the beſt. "Theſe beds ſhould be made on dry 
ground, and the dung laid upon the ſurface : their width 
at bottom ſhould be « 220 two one-halt or three feet, aud 
length in proportion to the quantity of ii) detired 3 
then lay the dung about a foot thick, covering it about 
four inches with ſtrong earth; upon this lay more dung 
about ten inches thick; then another laycr of earth, |till 
drawing in the ſides of the bed, fo as to form it like the 
ridge of a houſe, which may be done by three layers of 
dung and as many of earth; when the bed is fhnithed it 
ſhould be — with litter or old thatch, to keep out 
the wet and prevent its drying : in this ſituation it may 
remain eight or ten days, by which time the bed will be 
in a proper degree 'of warmth to receive the ſpawn ; the 
litter ſhould then be taken off, the fides of the bed 
ſmoothed, and a covering of light rich earth, about an 
inch thick, ſhould be laid over the bed ; upon this the 
ipawn ſhould be put, laying the lumps two or three 
inches aſunder; then gently cover them about half an 
inch thick with the ſame light earth; and again put on 
the covering of litter. When theſe beds are made in the 
ſpring or autumn, as the weather is in thoſe ſeaſons tem- 
perate, the ſpawn will take much ſooner, and the mu//- 
bons will appear perhaps in a month after they are made; 
but thoſe beds which are made in ſummer when the ſeaſon 
is hot, or in winter, when the weather is cold, are much 
longer before they produce. The great {kill in managing 
thele beds is to keep them in a proper temperature of 
moiſture : during the ſummer ſeaſon, the beds may be 
uncovered to receive gentle ſhowers of rain at preper 
times; and in long dry ſeaſons, they thould be now and 
then gently watered : during the winter ſeaſon they mult 
be kept as dry as poſſible, and fo cloſely covered as to 
keep out cold. In froſty, or very cold weather, the 
growth of the muſhrooms will be promoted by laying over 
them fome warm litter ſhaken out of a dung heap, in- 
terpoſing a covering of dry litter between the bed aud 
this warin litter: and as often as the litter is found to 
decay, it ſhould be renewed with freſh 3 and as the cold 
incrcatcs, the covering thould be laid ſo much thicker. 
in this way plenty of hre m will be produced all the 
year; and thoſe raiſed in beds will be much better for 
the table than any which arc gathered in the fields. A 
bed thus managed, if the ſpawn takes kindly, will con- 
uUnue good for ſeveral months, and produce great quan- 
titico of mufhrooms : from theſe beds when they are dc- 
itroyed, you ſhould take the ſpawn for a freſh tupply, 
which may be laid up in a dry place until the proper ſca- 
ſou of uling it, which thould not be fooner than five or 
ſix weeks, that the ſpawn may have time to dry. 

The vail variety of known funguſes, which are found re- 
gularly every ſcaſon in their proper ſoils, are not all that 
the naturaliſt has to enquire into the nature of; there arc 
others whoſe productions are much more ſurpriſing. 
Theſe arc ſuch as are only ſeen once or twice in an age, 
and that in places where it is very difficult to account 
for the manner of their production. One of thele we 
had ſome years ago, which appeared upon an old piece 
of wood in a blackſmith's cellar in the Hayqnarket, and 
grew to twelve inches or more in height; and when cut 
down, appeared again at the ſame time the next year, 


and ſo on for ſeveral ſucceeding years, as if, contrary od 
l | 
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the nature of the generality of theſe plants, 

rennial root, and grew regularly from th ng. 
This appeared to us a ſingular production 4 
new ſpecies; but ſo long ago as in the yo 
Tournefort found ſuch a one growing . 
the abbey at St. Germains. His deſeri 


d pe. 


1692, Mr 
on an old aps 


ee, 3 and its reſemblance with ours as great 1 
” 1 ” 480 1. 
e expected, in ſo looſe a growing plant as a; oul4 


fungus. The beam on which this mpg rcguhr 
very firm and ſound in all other places "but ja deb wu 
was rooted there was à crack, out of whic Acre i 
ouzed z and probably the beam was in ve maaſture 
or worm eaten within. The ſmell of the 14 "often, 
that of others of the ſame kind, and er was like 
piece of it turned an infuſion of turnſol to Nee of 2 
ſo that it manifeſtly abounded in acids. right req; 
It 1s not eaſy to account for the appearance of 
which are ſcen fo rarely, and chat in 
plant could be expected to grow: the o 
lution of the point ſeems this, that as the ſeeq ft 
muſhroom kind are all very minute, and general. 1 
ſpecies which have no lamellated heads, core: 4 N 
furface of the leaves, the number of ſeeds . 1, hol: 
one ſuch plant muſt be numerous beyond all = M 7 
at the fame time light enough to float about Nes 
Theſe mult be at times thrown againſt a thouſ., 4 3 
rent bodies where there is no proper e e 
them, and muſt therefore periſh ; wherea« if I re 
dents are required to concur, to make a Coil r. 5 
it to grow in, wherever ſuch {oil happens tv Fn by 2 
as the air has free acceſs every where, it is not 0. Pao, 
but that, at one time or other, one ot these m, E 
may happen to be properly depoſited. Mem. 1 4 
1692. e 
The Laplanders have a way of uns funzu (e, or con 
mon toadſtools, as we call them, 46 the une : 4 1. 
poneſe do the moxa, to cure pains. They collec . 
large fungr/c; which they find on the bark of be © f Fay 
other large trees, and dry them for ufc, Whenever Fa 
have pains in their limbs, they bruiſe ſome of (his Jes 1 
matter, and purng it to pieces with their ſingers the 
lay a imall heap of it on the part neareſt to where the 
= is ſituated, and ſet it on fire. In burning away 1 
liſters up the part, and the water diſcharecd by thi 
means, mw carries off the pain. It is 2 coarſe r 
rough method, but generally a very ſucceſsful one eſpe- 
cially when the patient has prudence enough to apply it 
in time, and reſolution enough to bear the burning to x 
neceilary degree. : i 


Places Where ny 
nly Probable lo- 


MusmRooOMS growing out of flints, Naturaliſts have of 


long time obſerved, that there arc ſea funguſes of a very 
diſferent ſubſtance and ſtructure from any of the com- 
mon kinds, growing on rocks, ſtones, and corals, or other 
marine ſubſtances, which ſeem wholly incapable of ſup- 
plying them with any vegetable nouriſhment. Thel 
have been ſuppoſed to be as it were all root; and to take 
in their nouriſhment at every part of their ſurface ſro! 
the eircumambient water: but in the'year 1730, Mr. 
Alefeld obſerved a like fort of fungy/es growins in places 
where they had no ambient fluid to afford them nouri- 
ment, except the air, and yet were hxed „pon as un- 
promiſing a baſis for the ſupplying them with any, as thoſe 
of the ſea. Theſe were found on common fliuts on the 
ſurface of the earth. This gentleman obſerved, that a 
great many various ſpecies of flints which lay in put 
buried in the earth, and in part lying above its ſurface, 
were on this open part covered with a fort of white duft. 
This was in July, and in hot dry weather. Having the 
curiofity to examine this duſt with a microſcope, ever? 
particle of it was found to be a complete aud perfect 
fungus, all of the fame determinate figure, and much rc- 
ſembling the common earth mu/rooms. They were whit: 
in colour, and had each a very thort pedicle, in many, 
ſcarce to be ſeen at all; their head was round andumbii- 
cated, and very elegantly and evenly {triated on the up- 
per part, the ſtriie or furrows all running from the cenire 
to the circumference ; and the rim of cach head being 
little clevated. Upon the whole, they not unaptly re- 
ſembled in miniature a common tca-cup inverted, and the 
ſaucer inverted allo, and placed upon it. The ſubſtance 
of theſe fungu/es was of two kinds, the one furniſhed 4 
cortical part or covering, aud the other filled up tt: 
whole internal ſpace. b 
The internal part was ſoft and ſpongy, and much lie 
what the inſide of the common Yum is: this Wi 
white. The outer or cortical part as reddiſh, and 14 
ther repreſented a congeries of ſmall grains of ſand, 
collected into that form * ſome glutinous mattc!, thal 
any ſolid or continuous body. The thin external coat 0l 
this being removed, there were ſeen within it a multi» 
tude of mall round globules of gloſſy ſurſaces, refleclug 


the light in manner of ſome of the ripe {moors Jerk; : 
[> 
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fruits, ſuch as the cherry, and the like. This was their 
appcArance when freſhly uncovered ; but after they had 
been expoſed ſome time to the air, the became flaccid, 
fell almoſt flat together, and were umbilicated, and marked 
with rays from a centre like thoſe of a ſtar. 2. 
Theſe Arnguſer, if not injured by accidents, remain in 
their perfect ſtate a long time upon the ſtones. Five 
months keeping produces no alteration in them; but at 
length they become flaccid, and wither, and in this ſtate 
are not to be recovered hy water, as many of the common 
land funguſet will, which ſwell, and for a time appear 

lump, on being wetted. 

They grate harſhly, like ſtony matter between the teeth, 
and reſiſt the force of acid menſtruums ; they bear the 
great degrees of heat or cold without any injury; but if 
they are expoſed to a flame, the outer covering of the 
he id burſts and flies off, and theſe red globules come in 
full Gght, while the reſt of the fungus remains unaltered. 
The ſame effect is produced by plunging them into lot 
water; and if they be boiled in water, over a ſtrong fire, 
the globules are diſlodged and loſt in it. If the flints, on 
which they are produced, are heated red hot, the /unguſes 
are deſtroyed, and wholly diſappear in the places where 
they were ; only the fragments of the outer covering of 
the head remaining ſcattered, on different parts of the 
ſtone, like pieces of broken pots or glafles : theſe frag- 
ments loſe their red colour, and are found grey. On the 
whole, it appears from theſe experiments, that the cor- 
tical part of this ungus is not of the nature of common 
vegetable matter, but is truly ſtony ; ſo that the plant 
may be properly arranged among a ſet of wr 8 or 
ſtone plants, properly fo called. The author of this cu- 
rious diſcovery obſerves, that he nfually found many 
{mall red inſects running about upon theſe ſtones, and 
among the cluſters of funguſes. Theſe afforded at leaſt 
a proper retreat or nidus for them, if not food; for it is 
oſſible the internal part of the rung] s might be eaten 

b them. Act. Eruditor. ann. 1739. 
Dr. Wolckamerus, in the Ephemerides of the curious, 
has deſcribed a ſtone, taken out of a mountain in Italy, 
which produced real mu/hrooms in the form of a bonnet, 
and called by the natives fungus lyncurius. This ſtone is 
of the bigneſs of an ox's head, rovgh and uneven on its 
ſurface, find on which alſo are perceived ſome clefts and 
crevices. It is black in ſome parts, and in others of a 
lighter and greyiſh colour. Internally it is porous, and 
nearly of the nature of the pumice-ſtone, but much 
heavier, and it contains a ſmall piece of flint, which is 
ſo incorporated with it as to appear to have been formed 
at the ſame time the ſtone itſelf received its form. This 
gives room to judge that thoſe ſtones have been produced 
by a fat and viſcid juice, which has the property of in- 
durating whatever matter it filtrates into. The ſtone 
here ſpoken of, when it has been lightly covered with 
carth, and ſprinkled with warm water, produces mu//- 
roms of an exquiſite flavour, which are uſually round, 
lometimes oval, and whoſe borders, by their inflexions 
and different curvities, repreſent, in ſome meaſure, hu- 
man ears. The principal colour of theſe muſhrooms is 
ſometimes yellowith, and ſometimes of a bright purple; 
but they are always diſſeminated with different ſpots, of 
a deep orange colour, or red brown ; and when theſe 
ſpots are recent, and {till in full bloom, they produce a 
very agreeable effect to the fight. But what appears ad- 
mirable, is, that the part of the ſtalk which remains ad- 
hering to the ſtone, when the mu/hroom has been ſepa- 
rated from it, grows gradually hard, and petrifics in 
time, fo that it ſeems that this fungites reſtores to the 
ſtone the nutritive juice it received from it, and that it 
thus contributes to its increaſe. 

As to the form of thoſe mu/>rooms, their root is ſtony, 
uneven, divided according to its longitudinal direction, 
and compoſed of fibres as fine as hairs, interwoven one 
wit another. Their form on firſt ſhooting out reſem- 
bles a ſmall bladder ſcarce then larger than the bud of a 

vine; and, if in this ſtate they are ſqueezed between the 
agers, an aqueous ſubacid liquor iſſues out. When 

o * at their full growth, their pedicle is of a finger's 
008 „ larger at top than at bottom, and becomes inſen- 
3 in proportion as it is ncarer the earth. 
3 25 "1 ns are alſo ſormed in an umbella, and va- 
* =_—_— ih an infinity ot little ſpecks ſituate very near 
oY er. They are imooth and even on the upper 
ok ut underneath leafy like the common mu/hr ons. 
2 + pe 6 hkewiſe very agreeable, and the ſick arc 

wy "Tea eating of them, when they have been 

ma proper manner. 

{wr ky > 2a analyſis of this ſtone, it yielded by di- 
aeg 1 ny 7 inlipid water, and afterwards a {pirt- 
* th bl hen the retort was heated to a certain 

„nerd aroſe an oil reſembling in ſmell and taite 


that g 4” EV | 
from R guaiacum; and a very acrid ſalt was extracted 


alles, Dr. Hill has allo publithed an account 


of a ſimilar ſtone, which, on being watered; produced 
excellent muſhrooms. | 

MvusHrooM, baſtard. Sec FuxGOiDESs. 

Mus1Ro00 Mm, pepper. Sec Peprrk. 

3 in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſmall ſpecies of galls very common on the leaves 
of the oak in September and October, and reſembling 
the common eſculent muſhroom. "They are placed on the 
upper ſurface of the leaf, and are often in great numbers 
on it. The leaves, which have conſiderable numbers upon 
them, make a very beautiful figure, and appear as if or- 
namented by art with a number of elegant figures. Theſe 
galls are uſually about a ſixteenth, though ſometimes a 
tenth of an inch in the diameter; they are compoſed «©! 
an orbicular head, which adheres to the leaf by a very 
ſhort pedicle, ſo that its edges, which droop a little i: 
the manner of thoſe of the common 7: , uſually 
touch the ſurface of the leaf all round. Theſe litti- 
galls are of various colours, according to their different 
degrees of maturity; they are of a greeniſh white at 
firit, after that they become of a yellowiſh tinge, from 
which they paſs through all the ſhades of orange and 
flame colour, to a very beautiful red, which is always 
their colour when perfectly mature. When they are 
obſerved by the microſcope, their ſurface appears hairv, 
and the ſeveral hairs all ſtand near one another at their 
baſes, and diverge at their points, as is the natural con- 
lequence of their ſtanding on a convex body. Reaumur, 
Hiſt. Infects, vol. vi. p. 194- 

The uſe, as well as the figure of this gall i; very ſingu- 
lar. Malpighi and Mr. Reauniur have boch deſcribed ir, 
and the former of theſe authors deſcribes a cavity in the 
centre of the head; but this ſeems to have been done at 
random, and rather ſuppoſed from analogy, than ſec 
in fact; for the latter author, who is perhaps one of 
the moit accurate obſervers that ever wrote, could never 
tind any cavity in any one of the great numbers he 
diiiected z but he obſerved what was an ule of the ſame 
Kind with that of the other galls, in this, though per- 
formed in different manner; they are plainly all deſtined 
for the lodgment and ſecurity of ſmall animals; not to 
be diſtinctly ſeen without the help of glaſſes ; but they 
are of the nature of thoſe worms which turn into two- 
winged flies. 

The thes into which theſe worms are finally transformed, 
have not yet been diſcovered ; but this is no wonder, ſince 
the animals themſelves are ſo minute as to require glaſlæs 
to view them. It is probable that they undergo their 
change into the chryſalis ſtate in ſome other place, for 
they are never found in it under the galls; but this is 
common alſo to many other ſpecies. 


MusHROOM worms. The various ſpecies of uh arc 


ſubject to be eaten and deſtroyed by a great varicty of 
inſects. There is however one tpecies which is more 
frequent than all the reſt, and which has therefore ob- 
tained, among authors, the name of the mu/-room worm, 
"This is a white worm, with a hard ſcaly black head; it 
has ſome flethy tubercles, which it throws out at plea— 
ſure from the under part of its ſeveral rings, and whic |: 
ſerve it as legs. This is found indifferently in almott aj! 
the ſpecies of mu/hrooms z but in none fo frequently 4+ 
in the great wood-/ungus, which is porous and greeni!!: 
underneath. It is found to change to a tipuia or long - 
legs, of no great beauty, being of a duiky brown colour, 
and-middling ſize. 
Ihe other ſpecies of runguſes have alſo their worms; but 
there is one of a very ſingular nature which is tound fre— 
quently on the agaric which grows on the ſtumps of oak 
trees, eſpecially near the roots. This is a long and fien- 
der worm, ſomewhat flatted, and reiembling a ſmal! 
leech, but that it has a hard and ſcaly head of a blackitl, 
colour. The body is compoſed of many rings, in the 
manner of the carth-worm, and looks very bright au 
gloſſy, being always covered with a viicous liquor. This 
creature is eaſily found, for it never eats into the ſub- 
ſtance of the Lender but only crawls about its ſuriace ; 
the traces, wherever it has been, are marked with a cot 
of a ſhining varnith, and reſemble the places over which 
ſnails have crept. 
This worm makes a very beautiful object for a micro- 
ſcope. When young it 1s as traniparent as glaſs, and 
the motion of its internal parts is very eallly diſtinguiſhed. 
When this creature is to pals into the chryſalis itate, it 
does not remove from the fungus, but ſpins itſelf a web, 
and remains upon it. This web is compoled of the ſame 
matter with the covering or habitation under which it 
uſually reſides, bur it is thicker, more opake, and of a 
coarſer ſtructure. | 
Ihe creature remains about a fortnight under this co- 
vering, an then comes ſorth in the form of a fly, which 
is evidently a ſpecies of tipula. It has very long legs, and 
a long and flender body; the body is brown, and the 
breatt yellowith; the wings are long and fleuder, and the 
antenne 
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antennz are of a very ſingular and remarkable figure; 
they are broad and flat, and yet terminate in a point. 
Theſe are compoſed of ſeveral articulations, and make a 
very beautiful figure when examined by the micro- 
ſcope. 
Beide theſe, this fly has, in the manner of the other ti- 
ulz, a pair of beards placed on the anterior part of the 
E which it at pleaſure bends down over the face, 
and completely covers with them the longitudinal fiflure, 
which is the mouth, ſituated in this as in the other tipulæ. 
Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. ix. p. 23. ſeq. 


MUSIC, Movown, the ſcience of ſound, conſidered as ca- 


pable of producing — or harmony; or, the art of 
diſpoſing and conducting ſounds, conſidered as grave and 
acutez and of proportioning them among themſelves, 
and ſeparating them by juſt intervals, pleaſing to the 
ſenſe. 

The word is ſuppoſed originally formed from muſa, muſe ; 
the Muſes being ſuppoſed to be the inventors thereof. 
Kircher, however, will have it take its name from an 
Egyptian word, as ſuppoſing its reſtoration after the flood 
to have begun there, by reaſon of the reeds, &c. on 
the banks of the Nile. Heſychius tells us, the Athenians 

ave the name muſic, prom, to every art. 

Ir. Malcolm defines mic a ſcience, that teaches how 

ſounds, under certain meaſures of tune and time, may 
be produced, and fo ordered or diſpoſed, as that, either 
in conſonance, or ſucceſſion, or both, they may raiſe 
agreeable ſenſations. 
Muſic, among the ancients, was taken in a much more 
extenſive ſenſe than among the moderns. What we call 
the ſcience of mu/ic, was b the ancients rather called 
HARMONICA. 


Music, modern, muſica moderna, _ be divided into two 


parts : firſt, antiquo-moderna, which is generally a ſerious 
ſort of mu/ic, conſiſting of many parts; and which has 
been in uſe from Guido's time, to the beginning of the 
laſt century. Secondly, the modern which has been uſed 
in this and the laſt century : it is very different from the 
antiqua-moderna, being briſker, lighter, gayer, and more 
ſprightly. 


Muſic naturally divides itfelf into ſpeculative and pratti- 


cal. 


Music, ſpeculative, is the knowledge of the materia muſſca, 


or how to produce ſounds in ſuch relations of tune and 
time, as ſhall be agreeable in conſonance, or ſucceſſion, 
or both. | 

By which we do not mean the actual production of theſe 
ſounds by an inſtrument or voice, which is merely the 
mechanical or effective part; but the knowledge of the 
various relations of tune andatime, which are the prin- 
ciples, out of which the pleaſure ſought is derived, 


Music, practical, is that, which ſhews how theſe princi- 


ples are to be applied; or how ſounds, in the relations 
they bear to mu/ic (as thoſe are determined in the ſpe- 
culative part), may be ordered, and variouſly put toge- 
ther in ſucceſſion and conſonance, ſo as to anſwer the 
end. 

And this we call the art of compoſition, which is properly 
the practical part of mu/ic. 


Some add a third branch, viz. in/trumental mu/ic, or the 


knowledge of inſtruments; but, as this depends alto- 
gether on the firſt, and is only an application or ex- 
preſſion of it, it cannot come regularly under the defi- 
nition, and conſequently is no part of the diviſion of the 
ſcience. 

The fir/t branch, which is the contemplative part, di- 
vides itſelf into theſe two; viz. the knowledge of the 
relations and meaſures of tune, and the dodtrine of time. 
The former is properly what the ancients call harmonica, 
or the doctrine of harmony in ſounds, as containing an 
explication of the grounds, with the various meaſures 
and degrees of the agreement of ſounds in reſpect of 
their tune. 

The latter is what they called rhythmica, becauſe it treats 
of the number of ſounds or notes, with reſpect to time; 
containing an explication of the meaſures of long and 
hort, or ſwiſt and flow, in the ſucceſſion of ſounds. 
"The ſecond branch, or the practical part of muſic, as na- 
turally divides into two parts, anſwering to the parts of 
the firſt. 

That correſponding to the harmonica, the ancients called 
melopœia, becauſe it contains the rules of making ſongs, 
with reſpect to tune, and harmony of ſounds; though we 
have no reaſon to think the ancients had any thing like 
compoſition in parts. 

That which anſwers to the rhythmica, they call rhyth- 
mopeia z containing rules for the application of their 
numbers and time. | 


We tind a ſtrange diverſity in the ancient writers, as to 


the nature, ollice, extent, diviſion, &c. of mu/ic. 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines mru/ic to be the knowledge 


MUS 


of the order of all things; which is alſo the doQrine 
| 1 of 
the Pythagorean ſchool, and of the Platoniſts, who teach 

that every thing in the univerſe is mu/c. Agrecable t. 

which wide ſenſe, ſome divide mie into divine nd 

mundane. 

Music, divine, is that reſpecting the order and h 

which obtains among the celeſtial minds. 

Movus1c, mundane, i3 ; which reſpeQs the relations and 
order of every thing elſe in the univerſe. 

Though Plato, by:divine muſic, underſtands that which 
exiſts in the divine mind, viz. thoſe archetypal ideas gc 
order and ſymmetry, according to which God formed 4 
things. And, as this order exiſts in the mundane cre 
tures, he calls it mundane muſic. l 
This laſt ſpecies the ancients again ſubdivided into four, iz. 

Mus1c, elementary, or the harmony of the elements cf 
things. 

Moste, celiſtial, or the muſic of the ſpheres ; comprehendin 
the order and proportions in the magnitudes, — 
and motions, of the heavenly bodies, and the harmony 
of the ſounds reſulting from thoſe motions. J 

Moste, human, which conſiſts chiefly in the harmony of 
the faculties of the human ſoul, and its various paſſions; 
and is alſo conſidered in the proportion, temperament. 
and murual dependence, of the parts of the body. Laſtly, 

Music, properly ſo called, which has for its object motion, 
conſidered as under certain regular meaſures and pro- 
portions, by which it affects the ſenſes in an agreeable 
manner. 

Now, as motion belongs to bodies, and as found is the 
effect of motion, and cannot be without it, but all mo. 
tion does not produce found ; hence this laſt branch of 
muſic became farther ſubdivided. 

Where the motion is without ſound, or as it is only the 
object of ſight, it was either called mujfrea orcheſtrica, or 
ſaltatoria, which contains the rules for'the regular mo- 
tions of dancing: or muſica hypocritica, which reſpeds 
the motions and geſtures of the pantomimes. 

When the motion is perceived only by the ear, i. e. when 
ſound is the object of mu/ic, there were three ſpecies; viz. 
Harmonica, which conſiders the differences and propor- 
tions with reſpect to grave and acute. Rhythmica, which 
reſpects the proportion of the ſounds as to time, or the 
ſwiftneſs and flowneſs of their ſucceſſions. And metrica, 
which belongs properly to the poets, and reſpects the art 
of making verſes. 

Ariſtides Quinctilianus, Bacchius, and ſome other ancient 
writers, define mu/ic the knowledge of finging, and of 
the things belonging thereto ; which they explain by the 
motions of the voice and body: as if the ſinging conliſted 
only in the different, tones of the voice. 

The ſame Ariſtides, conſidering mie in the largeſt ſenſe 
of the word, divides it into contemplative and adi ve. The 
firſt, he ſays, is either natural or artificial. The natura! 
is either ar;thmetical, which conſiders the proportion of 
numbers ; or phy/ical, which examines the order of the 
things of nature. i 

The artificial he divides as above, into harmonica, l- 
mica, and metrica. 

The alive, which is the application of the artificial, a8 
either enuntiative (as in oratory) z 9rganical (or inſtru- 
mental performance ;) c, (for voice and finging) ; hr 
pocritical (in the motions of the pantomimes.) To 
which ſome add hydraulical, though, in reality, no more 
than a ſpecies of the organical; in which water is uſed, 
for the producing or modifying of ſound. iT 
Porphyry makes another diviſion of mu/ic, taking it in 
the limited ſenſe, as having motion, both dumb and ſo- 
norous, for its object; and, without diſtinguiſhing the 
ſpeculative and practical, he makes its parts theſe fx; 
viz. rhythmica, for the motions of dancing; metrica, 107 
the cadence and recitation z erganica, for the practice 0 
inſtruments ; poetica, for the numbers and feet of verſes; 
hypecritica, for the geſtures of the pantomimes; 4 
harmonica, for ſinging. 1 
Alypius alſo and Voſſius make the harmon!ca, 7 N16 
mica, and metrica, to be fo many parts of e. Au. 
ſtoxenus adds the or ganica. Volhus alſo, to the three 
ſpecies of practical mu/ic, harmonica, organic) and 9 
draulica, adds a fourth, orcheſiria, or danemg. 15 
The mujical faculties, as they call them are nella, 
which give rules for the tones of the Voice or info, 
rhythmepaia, for motions z and 5, for making vers. 
Sce PoE TRY, oof 
Muſic appears to have been one of the molt mour. 
arts; =; of all others, vocal mu/ic mult undou ETA 
have been the firlt kind. For man had not only the i 
rious tones of his own voice to make his obſervation * 
before any other art or inſtrument Was found wn PR 
had the various natural {trains of birds to give oy - of 
lion to improve his own voice, and the modulation 
ſounds it was capable of, Of 


e 


Ancient authors, who agree in this conjecture, 
— — Ara mention Lucretius, who ſays, 


4: liquidas avium veces imitarier ore 
Ante fuit multo, quam levia carmina cantiu 
Cuncclebrure homines poſſent, aureiſque juvare. 


- vention of ſtringed inſtruments, the ſame 

Ki A the e of the winds whiſtling in 
ds. 
- : ther kinds of inſtruments, there were ſo many 
— 905. for cords or ſtrings, that men could not be long 
obſerving their various ſounds z which might give riſe 
i inſtruments. 

1 wn de pulſatile inſtruments, as drums and cymbals, 
he might ariſe from the obſervation of the naturally 
hollow noiſe of concave bodies. 2 
Plutarch, in one place, aſcribes the firſt invention of 
muſic to the god Apollo; and, in another, to Amphion, 
he ſon of Jupiter and Antiope. This laſt, however, is 
nretty generally allowed to have been the firſt who 
Lrought muſic ito Greece, and to have been the in- 
ventor of the lyre. The time he lived in is not agreed 


1 him ſucceded Chiron, the demigod ; Demodocus ; 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus; Olympus; Orpheus, whom ſome 
make the firſt introducer of mic into Greece, and the 
inventor of the lyra ; to whom add Phemius, and Ter- 
ander, who was contemporary with Lycurgus, and ſet 
bis laws to mu/ic. To him ſome attribute the firſt inſti- 
totion of mufical modes, and the invention of the lyre. 
Laſtly, Thales, and Thamyris, who is ſaid to have been 
the firſt inventor of inſtrumental mu/ic without ſinging. 
Theſe were the eminent muſicians before Homer's time: 
others, of a later date, were, Laſus Hermionenſis, Me- 
lanippides, Philoxenus, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epigo- 
nius, Lyſander, Simmicus, and Diodorus; who were all 
conſiderable improvers of muſic. Laſus is ſaid to have 
deen the firſt author who wrote on muſic, in the time of 
Darius Hyſtaſpis; ones invented an inſtrument of 
forty ſtrings, called the epigonum z Simmicus alſo invented 
an inſtrument, called /mmicium, of thirty-five ſtrings z 
Diodorus improved the 71a, by _— new holes; and 
Timotheus the /yre, by adding a new ſtring 3; for which 
he was fined by the Lacedemonians. 
As the accounts we have of the inventors of my/ical in- 
ſtruments among the ancients are very obſcure ; ſo are 
alſo the accounts what thoſe inftruments were; we ſcarce 
know any thing of moſt of them, beſides the bare 
name. | 
The general diviſion of inſtruments is, into 2 in- 
Hruments, wind inſti uments, and thoſe of the pulſatile 
kind. Of fringed inſtruments, we hear of the Hra, or 
cithara, the p/alterium, trigonum, ſambuca, petis, magas, 
barbiton, teſtudo, epi gor i m, /immicium, and pandoron 
which were all ſtruck with the hand, or a pleftrum ; and 
which ſee in their places. 
Of wind inſiruments, we hear of the tibia, fiſtula, hydrau- 
lie organs, tube, cornua, and Jituus. 
The pulſatile inſlruments were, the tympanum, cymbalum, 
crepitaculum, tintinnabulum, crotalum, and ſiſtrum. 
Mujic has ever been in the higheſt eſteem in all ages, and 
among all people; nor could authors expreſs their opi- 
nion of it ſtrongly enough, but by inculcating, that it 
was uſed in heaven, and was one of the principal enter- 
tainments of the gods, and the ſouls of the bleſſed. 
lhe effects aſcribed to it, by the ancients, are almoſt 
miraculous : by means hereof, diſeaſes are ſaid to have 
en cured, unchaſtity corrected, ſeditions quelled, paſ- 
hons raiſed and calmed, and even madneſs occaſioned. 
Athenzeus aſſures us, chat anciently all laws, divine and 
ewil, exhortations to virtue, the knowledge of divine 
and human things, lives and actions of illuſtrious men, 
were written in verſe, and publicly ſung by a chorus to the 
lound of inſtruments ; which was found « molt effectual 


means to impreſs morality, and a right ſenſe of duty, on 
the mind. 


Muſic made a very conſiderable part of the diſcipline of 


e ancient Pythagoreans, and was uſed by them to draw 
orer the mind to laudable actions, and ſettle in it a paſ- 
lonate love of virtue. It was their doctrine, that the 
loul itſelf conſiſts of harmony ; and therefore, by mu/ic, 
e pretended to revive the primitive harmony of its fa- 
_ By this primitive 13 they meant that, 
which, according to their dogma, was in the ſoul in its 
dr wibent ſtate in heaven. 

a e endeavoured to account for the ſurpriſing 
vrine; — ed to the ancient mis; and charges them 

* 15 K the novelty of the art, and the hyperboles 
4 es. writers : nor does he doubt, but the mo- 
leaſt. eteris paribus, would produce effects at 

4 contiderable as the ancient. The truth is, we 


we ro 7 * by ancient ſtories of this kind in the | 
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modern hiſtories. If Timotlieus could excite Alexaii* 
der's fury with the Phrygian mode, and ſooth him into 
indolence with the Lydian; a more modern muſician is 
ſaid to have driven Eric, king of Denmark, into ſuch a 
rage, as to kill his beſt ſervants. Dr. Niewentyt tells us 
of an Italian, who, by varying his mu/ir from briſk to ſo- 
lemn, and fo vice verſa, could move the ſol ſo, as to 
cauſe diſtraftion and madneſs; and Dr. South has 
founded his poem, called Muſica Incantans; on an In- 
ſtance he knew of the ſame thing. | 
Mufic, however, is not only found to exert its force on 
the affeclions, but on the parts of the body alſo : witneſs 
the Gaſcon knight, mentioned by Mr. Boyle, who could 
not contain his water at the playing of a bag- pipe; the 
woman, mentioned by the ſame author, who would burſt 
out in tears at the hearing of a certain tune, with which 
other people were but a little affected. To ſay nothing 
of the trite ſtory of the TakanTUILA, we have an in- 
ſtance, in the Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences, of a 
muſician's being cured of a violent fever, by a little con- 
cert occaſionally played in his room. 
Nor are our minds and bodies alone affected with ſounds, 
but even inanimate bodies are ſo. Kircher tells us of a 
large ſtone, that would tremble at the ſound of one par- 
ticular organ- pipe; and Morhoft mentions one Petter, a 
Dutchman, who could break rummer-glaſſes with the 
tone of his voice. Merſenne alſo tells us of a particular 
part of 2 pavement, that would ſhake and tremble, as if 
the earth would open, when the organs played. Mr. 
Boyle adds, that ſeats will tremble at the ſound of or- 
gans; that he has felt his hat do ſo under his hand, at 
certain notes both of organs and diſcourſe z and that he 
was well informed, every well-built vault would thus an- 
ſwer to ſome determinate note. 
There is a great diſpute among the learned, whether the 
ancients, or moderns, beſt underſtood and practiſed mi ? 
Some maintain, that the ancient art of mu/ic, by which 
ſuch wonderful effects were performed, is quite loſt ; and 
others, that the true ſcience of harmony is now arrived 
to much greater perfection than was known or practiſed 
among the ancients. 
This point ſeems no other way to be determinable but b 
comparing the principles and practice of the one with 
thoſe of the other. As to the theory or principles of 
harmonics, it is certain we underſtand it better than the 
ancients; becauſe we know all that they knew, and have 
improved conſiderably on their foundations. 'The great 
diſpute then lies on 4. practice z with regard to which 
it may be obſerved, that, among the ancients, mu/ic, in 
the moſt limited ſenſe of the word, included harmony, 
rhythmus, and verſe ; and conſiſted of verſes ſung by one 
or more voices alternately, or in choirs, ſometimes witli 
the ſound of inſtruments, and fometimes by voices only. 
Their muſical faculties, we have already obſerved, were 
melopeia, rhythmopeia, and poe/rs ; the firſt whereof may 
be conſidered under two heads, viz. melody, and m- 
phony. As to the latter, it ſeems to contain nothing but 
what relates to the conduct of a ſingle voice, or making 
what we call melody. The ancients do not appear to have 
ever thought of the concert, or harmony of parts; which 
is a modern invention, for which we are beholden to 
Guido Aretine, a Benedictine frier. 
We would not, however, be here underitood to mean, 
that the ancients never joined more voices or inſtruments 
than one together in the ſame ſymphony ; but that oy 
never joined ſeveral voices ſo as that each had a diſtin 
and proper melody, which made among them a ſucceſ- 
ſion of various concords, and were not in every note uni- 
ſons, or at the ſame diſtance from each other as octaves. 
This laſt indeed agrees to the general definition of the 
word ymphonid; yet it is plain, that in ſuch caſes there 
is but one ſong, and all the voices perform the fame in- 
dividual melody. But when the parts differ, not by the 
tenſion of the whole, but by the different relations of the 
ſucceſſive notes, this is the modern art, which requires 
ſo peculiar a genius, and on which account the modern 
muſic ſeems to have much the advantage of the ancient. 
For farther ſatisfaction on the ſubject, tee Kircher, Per- 
rault, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Malcolm, the Jeſuit Cerceau, and 
others; who unanimouſly agree, that aſter all the pains 
they have taken to know the true ſtate of the ancient 
mujic, they could not find the leaſt reaſon to think there 
was any ſuch thing in their days as m in parts. 
The ancient mulical notes are very myſterious and per- 
plexed : Boethius and Gregory the Great firſt put them 
into a more eaſy and obvious method. In the year 1204, 
Guido Aretine, a Benedictine of Arezzo in Tuſcany, firſt 
introduced the uſe of a ſtaff with five lines, on which, 
with the ſpaces, he marked his notes by ſetting a point 
up and down upon them, to denote the riſe and fall of 
the voice; though Kircher mentions this artifice to have 
been in uſe before Guido's time. 
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Another contrivance of Guido's was to apply the ſix mu- 
ſical ſyllables, wt, ve, mi, fa, fol, la, which he took out 
of the Latin hymn. 


UTqueant tax:s RE/onare fibris 

Mira 2://orum V Amuli tusrum, 

vOLve pollutt LAbu reatum, 
O Pater Alme. 


We find another application of them in the following 
lines: 


UT REA: MIornm FAtum, SOLiteſgue LAbores 
Aebi [it duleis miſicu, neter amor. 


Beſides his notes of Mu , by which, according to Kir- 
cher, he diſtinguiſhed the tones, or modes, an the feats 
of the ſemitones, he alſo invented the fcale, and ſeveral 
muſical inſtruments, called plyplettrn, as fpinets and 
harpfichords. 
he next conſiderable improvement was in 1330, when 
ſoannes Muriz, or de Muris, doctor at Paris (or as Bayle 
1d ner make him, an Engliſhman), invented the diſ- 
forent figures of notes, which exprets the times or length 
of every vote, at lealt their true relative proportions to 
one another, now called /angs, breves, femi-breves, crotch 
tie, QUATEYS, XC. 
The molt ancient writer of muſic, we have already ob- 
ſerved, ws Lofus Hermionenſis; but his works, as well 
15 thoſe of many others both Greek and Roman, are loſt. 
Ariltoxenvus, Gileiple of Ariſtotle, is the eldeſt author 
extant ou the fubject: after him came Euclid, author of 
the Viements; Ariſtides Quintilianus wrote after Cicero's 
tine.  Atrpius ſtands next; after him Gaudentius the 
rphitoſopher, and Nicomachus the Pythagorean, and Bac- 
chius. Of which ſeven Greek authors we have a fair 
cory, with atraniiation and notes, by Meibomius. 
Ptolemy, the celebrated mathematician, wrote in Greek 
principies of harmonics, about the time of the em- 
PCrcr Antoninus Pius. "This author kceys a medium be- 
tween the Pythagorcans and Ariſtoxcnians. He was ſuc- 
ceeded at a conſiderable diſtance by Manuel Bryennius. 
OE the Latins we have Bocthins, who wrote in the time 
of Throdorie the Goth; and one Caſhodorus, about tlie 
lame time; Martianus, and St. Augultine, not far re- 
mot. 
Of the moderns, are Zarlin, Salinas, Vincenzo Galileo, 
Doni, Kircher, Merſenne, Paran, De Caux, Perrault, 
Wallis, Detcartes, Holder, Malcolm, &c. 
No stic, chromatic, muſica chromatica, among the Italians, 
is uſed to exprets that kind of mii in which there are 
many chromatic ſigns, as flats or ſharps, and intervals, 
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Ste. dee CHROMATIC. 

Must, diatene. See DiAroxic. 

Music, Watte, muſicu didattica, that part of ſpeculative 
mii which only coniiders the quantity, proportions, and 
diderent qualities of ſounds. 

Muse , dramatic, mul ca dramatica, ſrenica, theatrale, among 
the kalians, is uſed to denote ſuch compoſitions of muy 


as are particularly mule and fitted for theatres. See Re- 
CITATIVO. 
Music, co arminic. gee EXHARMONIC. 


Ac s1Ca- chiciatitia, or ena, rati va, is ulcd in much the 
{mc nie as Mπi⁰i,ů una tend. 
: 1 bots » Fa . 333 LM . _ 
Moste, FPEur A? y MHC Hi ouratis, Hgurata, Or Co/orata. 
[ou ate mne, that wherein the notes arc of different 
= * 7 . * , f - 1 * 
values, and the motions various, now flow, then quick, 
«Cs 
Alvsicy, barromc, muſica harmonica, among the Italians, 15 
f ? p "3.5 E 5 1 , 
ured for pieces confiiting of many parts, which, though 
* FY® * p » | « * % * — * 0 p 5 
very dillerent, vet, when played together, make an agrec- 
able whole. This we call maſic iu parts. 
Music, b/fforical. See His TOR1ICAL. 
” Wo j * 7 . . ; . F * 8 : 
Music, yparchematic, or eheraie, is uſed by ſome authors 
* . * . Fa * * * 
for a ſort of | mu/;c at for ballads and dancing. 
* * . Fe T . P } : . Fe 1 s . 
NL SL Cy: #/ mental, is ulcd to denote mulical compoli- 
tions, made to be exccuted by inſtruments. 


* 


Ungle part, merely {for a voice or for. an initrument. 
Brollard. See MELODY. 

Moste, mielgpoetic, is the ſcience or art of ranging and diſ- 
poſing ſounds in ſuccetlion in an agreeable manner; or 
the art of making melody. Sce Merobr and MLo— 
pOEIA. 

Music, meaſured, muſica miſurata, among the Italian au- 
thors, a kind of mige, the notes of which are uncqual, 
t is contrary to mu/ica pienay Or chorale, 

Music, metabolic, muſica metabelica, among the Italians, is 
properly avi tranipoled, as when the piece goes out of 
its natural mode into a tranſpoſed one, the better to ex- 
preſs the words, or to diſtinguiſh ſome change in the ac- 
tion, pallion, motion, &. 

Music, Metric, miſſac metrica, is uſed, by Italian authors, 
to denote the harmonious cadence of the voice, heard 
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MNus:C; Helin, Or Med ladlic, is uled to dente 41 ſong, Or 
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when any one declaims, or repeats verſe; 

compoſed to verſes. 

Music, modern. See ante. 

Music, modutatory, muſica modulatoria, among the ] 
that part of mac which teaches to compoſe or m 

i. e. that fixes rules for the uſe of modes, and 

either to ſing or play well. See Mype, and Ni 
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este, die, muſica edica, among the Italians, is te 
run byperchematic, Of ie. 8 


Music, organic, miſica organica, among the Italiane : 
uſed to denote muſical compoſitions deligned to bs by 
med by inſtruments only. 


C, 

Music, puthetic, mu/ica pathetica, is a moving and af 
* 19 
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er 
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* 
ein 
Ame 


ind of nde, that cauſes emotions in the mind, 6. 
. s 2 0 24 3 1 tr 
ot love, grief, or pity. 


Myus1c, poct:e, muſica poctica, is ſometimes uſed for the ar: 
of inventing ſongs, of modulating concords and difcc.1 
together agreeably, and making what we call compor. 
ions, &c. N 
i USIC, recitative, muſica recitati ga, ſcenica, or dram ea 
a ſort of , uſed in operas, &ec. Irregular a3 10 fi 
being a declamation in finging, to exprets the pa 
From its being thus irregular in its time, the It 
ten place the phraſe a tempo g/u/ts, wiien the x: 
ends, and an air, be it minuet, ſigg, or any ot | 
lows, to ſhew that the time is then itrictly to be obſen 
Sce RECITYATIVO. 
My Sle, rhythmicy PP acer rhythin: ca, 78 ule 01 for the arm = 
or cadence of the words in profe ; or a long compoſed :, 
words in proſe. 
Nus1C, eue, the fame with »crltatle 
Music, fonatory, mujica /fouctoric, is uſed for that 
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lian; 05. 
Cum. 
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Nc which tcachcs the know ledyc of t] ( had, 
notes, figures, pauſes, and all other ſigus and marks wh; 
ever, uſed in mie. 

Music, vecal, muſica cuculis, or that compoſed for then 
in oppoſition to organical or inſtrumental, wich 1s 
tended to be played on inſtruments only. 

Music ell, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecic: 
ſhell-ſiſh of the MUREX-kind, remarkable for its varic 
gations, which conſiſt of fereral ſeries of ipots placed i 
rows of lines, like the notes of Mu. 

Mus1C, academy cf. See ACADEMY. 

Music, chara&fters in. Sec CHARACTERS. 

MUSICAL accent. Sec ACCENT. 

MUSICAL faculties. Sce Music. 

MUSICAL glu//es, Bec ARMONICA, 

MuSICAL Medes. Sce MoDE. 

Musical. notes, Sce NOTE, 

Musical numbers, arc 2, 3, and 5, together wich their 
compoſites. They are ſo called, becauſe all the intervals 
of muſic may be expreſſed by ſuch numbers. See In- 
TERVAL., 

This is now generally admitted by mu/fca! theoriſts. Mr. 
Euler ſcems to ſuppoſe, that 5 or other primes might be 
introduced ; but he ſpeaks of this as a matter doubtiul 
and diſhcult. It is to be obſerved, that 2 correſponds to 
the oftave, 3 to the fifth, or rather to the twelfth, and 
5 to the third major, or rather the ſeventcenth. Tron 
theſe three may all other intervals be found. 
A table of my/ical numbers within any propoſed lin it my 
be thus expeditiouſly formed. | 
Lace the terms of the progreſſion 1, 3, 25, 125, W. 
a column under each * 4. and multiply every n 

this progreſſion by 3, continually, til vou toreive t 

the products will exceed the propoſed limit. IU 

the numbers thus found be doubled continually, tt. to 
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991 


ſoreſcen that the doubled numbers would exceed £2! p: 


oy 


177 f 
* 
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eo” * + . P m * 3 a al STILL ers 
Thus if it were required to find all the zs, Hur. 


1 and 2048; form the column 1, 5, 25, &. ne: 
* * x g . 8 5 
tip every terin by 3, continually, a5 m the ants 


1 
« * 1 
21 , 


1. 
8. 
25. 
125 3 
625. 18 
&e. 
The numbers of whie li being doubled as often © 5 
within the mit 2048, and collected and ranges in 0160 
with the powers of 2, will give the following nun 0 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 9, 10. 12. 15. 16, 18. 20. 24 25,0 
20, &. as in the following table. 
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- of muſical numbers, contained in eleven ofaves. 


Tab! 


Chord Chord Chords Chord Er 
Num. Aſc. | Deſc. Num. Aic. | Dee. | Nur. | Atc, | Dee. 
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undertand this table it is to be obſerved, that by di. 
ding a giren ftretched ſtring or chord, by means of a 
oveatle bridge, the ſonnds produced by its parts will be 

r in pitch than thoſe produced by the given chord. 
and, on the contrary, if we multiply a chord, that is, 
by a moveable bridge lengthen the ſounding part of a 


* 
Chord, We {1 


hall have founds lower in pitch than the given 
chord. Hence we have the foundation of an aſcending, 


43 & 


arid Got a deſcending ſcale of mu/cal founds. The firſt 
hn of cach diviiion of the table, marked N x 
«Iv TS, SS Wk Gat QIVI:1ON 0 t ze table, Niat sf 4 UM, EX 
les the mußſcal numbers; the ſecond column, marked 
me names of the notes in the aſcending ſcale; and 


rd Clem. marked Dejc. the names of the notes 
delcentling ſcale. Thus if the given chord be 
unity, and called F, then will 15 be E in the fourth oc- 
mie dlechaling of F; 45 will be B in the ſixth octave of 
„Se. tn the deſcending ſcale unity will be B; 15 will 
be Cin the fourth octave deſcending from B; and 45 
wit ve > of the fixth octave, &c. 
he rea on why unity is marked F in the aſcending ſcale, 
and Þ in the defcending feale, is, becauſe, according to 
ww received notation of what is called the natural ſcale 
Weng mutivans, F has no fourth in aſcending, nor Þ a 
torch in deicending. Now it is plain that no aliquot di- 
on 0. airing can give a fourth, or any of its oftaves 
ereniinz; nor can any multiple of a flring give the 
tourth, or any of its octaves, in deſcending. For the 
tOurta being expreſied by 4 in aſcending, and by! in de- 
ending, its octaves will be 3, 14, 3*, &c. in the firſt 
che ao -» 7%» Ke. in the ſecond caſe, none of 
"UN numbers cau be multiples, or ſubmultiples of a 
ven ſtring. 
nt en he en e eg ne 
ee 1 65 F, &c. and B*, 8, B „Ke. which 
, ebecttrely, the firſt, ſecond, and third octaves, 
\ hy the F, and below B. 
NN over a letter ſhews that it ſigniſies a ſound 
NR 12 4 comma than the ſound expretled by the let- 
(el And a dot placed below, denotes the ſound to 
vered by a comma. T hus, in the table I find 81 


e lo 
to b 0 * 4 : 8 
A, which denotes that A, or the ſharp in the 
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ſeventh oclave of F, aſcending, is raiſed a comma; and 
that G, or the ſharp third from B, deſcending, is low- 
cred by the ſame interval. | 
Tf B in the deſcending ſcale be ſuppoſed to be a tritonns, 
that is, two tones major, and one tone minor above F of 
the aſcending ſcale, then will A in one of theſe icales cor- 
reſpond or be denoted by the fame numbers with G in the 
other ſcale 3 and © will correfpond to E, but D in the 
aſcending ſcale will not be expreſſed by th 
bers as in the deſcending ſcalc : for in the 
be a tone major above C, whereas in the 


42 * 


2 lame nun - 
iormer D will 
| latter U muſt 
by analogy be a tone major below E, and therefore only 
a tone minor above C, which is the reaſon why D is in 
italics in thie deſecnding ſcale. ; 


* * 
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Mr. Henfling has mentioned the diſtinddion between an 
9 7 1 os 7 py 4 3 © . * 10 0 T. oY -..- 1 * 15 
aſcending and a deſcending ſcale in the Miſcel. Beroli- 


nen. He places unity in the aſcending ſcale in “, as it 
ought; but in the defccuding ſcale he places unity in E, 

* ” * — . - 
which diſturbs the gy of. the two ſcales. 


analo 
[7% . * 7 . / 
[nc trumpet and French horn, not having (commonly) 


. * ; 1 14 1 . 2 « _— s y 4 # A . 1. 

a compaſs be: ond tour Octavcsz and thieir ſounds ! eing 
* ” % 111 „„ * 7 p 1 10 7 * * 

formed in a manner anal gous to thoſe uccd by the 


proc 
diviſion of a ſtring, it follows, that all the ue notes of 
theſe inſtruments will be repreſented by the muſical num- 
bers 1, 2, „ 4» 55 6, 8, 9, 10. 12, 15, 16, Kc. 
is a fact well known ; and a confirmation 

| 4 


that theory which derives 2 
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I muttcal proportions from 
the elements 2, 3, and 5. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 195, and 
N* 481. Sce Launer. 

Musical. proportion. Sec PROPOKTION, 

Musical. /ztrrid. SCC SOUND. 

Mus1Can ring. See STRING. 

MUsI MON, in Natural Hider, the name of an anima 


eſteemed a {neces of iheep, deicrib?.! by 4 

common in Corſica, Sardinta, Barbary, and the north- 

caſt parts of Aſia. It has been ſuſpesled, whether the 
animal deſcribed under this name is now any where to be 
found in the world; net that it is to b. 
any {pecizs of animal once created is heco 
that this probably was a ipurious breed between two ani- 
mals of different ſpecies, perhaps the ſheep and goat, 

. which, like the mule, not being able to propagate its 
ſpecies, the production of them may have been diſcon- 
tinued. 
Belon ſtyles this ſpecies of GoATr, Wich has large horns 
bending back, cloſe at their baſe, diſtant at their points, 
with circular rugæ, the TRAGELA4PHUs, fromthe mixture 
it ſeems to have of the decr. 
it to be the ſlicep in a wild ſtate; and as ſuch, deſeribed 
by Mr. Pennant. Theſe 
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me exstinck, but 
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Buffon fuppoles 

ve in the mountains, 
and run with great ſwiftneſs among the rocks. Thoſe of 
Kamtſchatka are fo ſtrong, that ten men can ſcarce hold 
thirty pounds, and ſo capacious, that youn 
ſhelter themſelves in the 
fall off in the deſerts. 

MUSIVUNM arrentum. Sce ARGENTU 3M. 

MUSK, ms/cous, derived from the Arabic neſcha, mug 


13 1 
g foxes often 

7 9 1 "MY . 
hoilow of ſuch as by accident 


7 
3 4 * 
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whence was formed the common Greek Age, mug a 
kind of perfume, of a very itrong ſcent; only agreeable 


when moderated by the mixture of tome other perrume. 
Mi is found in a kind of bag, or tumour, growing avout 
the bigneſs of a hen's egg under the belly, towards the 
genital parts of a wild beaſt of the fame name; and ap- 
pears to be nothing elſe but a Kind or bilious blood there 
congealed, and almoſt corrupted, 

The animal which produces it is pretty common in the 
kingdom of Bantan, "Tonquin, and ſome others, as Co- 
chin-China, &c. But the moit eſteemed are thoie in the 
kingdom of Tibet. Sce MosCHIFERU I ar! nal. 

They inhabit the woods and !oreits re the. natives 
hunt them down: when the heaſt is killed, they cut out 


1 V Re 
the bladder under the belly, ſeparate the coagulated blood, 
and dry it in the ſun, where it is reduced into a f 
friable ſubſtance almoſt of the nature of a powder, 
of a duſky reddiſh colour, and acquires a very ſtrong an 
diſagreeable ſmell. It is then tied up again in bladders 
and exported to other countries; and this is the mus 
which we ute. 

The mußt itfelf is dry, with a kind of unctuoſity; of à 
dark reddith brown, or ruſty blackith colour; in fmall 
round grains, with very few hard black clots; perfectly 
free from any fandy, or other viible foreign matter. 
Chewed, and rubbed on paper, it looks bright, yellowith, 
ſmooth, and free from vgrittinets. Laid on a red-hot 
jron it catches flame, and burns almoſt entirely away, 
leaving only an exceeding ſmall quantity of light greyith 
aſhes : if any carthy ſubſtances have been mixed with the 
muſk, the quantity of the reſiduum will difcover them. 
From thirty grains of mu/k, water extracts twelve grains, 
and ſpirit of wine ten grains. Spirit of nitre and oil of 
vitriol totally dillolvc it: the former deſtroys the whole 
ot 
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vi its ſmell, and the latter the greateſt part of it. Spirit 
of ſalt, diluted ſpirit of vitriol, and vinegar, have no ef- 
ſoct upon it. Spirit of ſal ammoniac diſſolves a little of 
it. Oil of tartar ſcarce acquires any tinge from 1/4, but 
extricates ſrom it a volatile urinous ſmell. Muſꝶ is not 
ſoluble in oils expreſſed or diſtilled. By diſtillation in a 
retort, it yields the animal principles, empyreumatic oil, 
volatile ſpirit, and ſalt. In the diſtillation of odoriferous 
waters and ſpirit, a ſmall portion of muſh, included in a 
linen cloth, is generally hung in a ſtill-head, the vapour 
of both liquors extracting its ſcent. Spirit, diſtilled with 
muſk immerſed in it, acquires little of its ſmell ; but wa- 
ter by this method acquires both the ſmell and taſte, A 
minute portion of i¹i greatly improves the fragrance of 
the diſtilled odoriferous waters, as thoſe of lavender and 
roſemary, and heightens the ſmell of other odoriferous 
ingredients, without communicating any of its own . 
culiar ſmell. The quantity of liquor, which may be fla- 
voured by macerating a certain known proportion of mu 
for a few days in rectified ſpirit of wine, appears to be 
the beſt criterion of the genuineneſs and goodneſs of this 
commodity z a commodity, which is not only ſaid to vary 
according to the ſeaſon of its being taken from the ani- 
mal, but which is oftentimes ſo arttully ſophiſticated, that 
the abuſes cannot be diſcovered by any external charac- 
ters, or by any other means than the degree of its ſpecific 
ſmell and taſte, which the above experiment affords the 
beſt method of eſtimating. Neumann and Lewis. 
What the ancients have written of muſt is fabulous, viz. 
that it comes from the teſticles of a caſtor, which, to ſtop 
the purſuit of the hunter, caſtrates itſelf. "The occaſion 
of their error may be owing to this, that among the In- 
dians the muſt animal ks the name of caftor. 
Muſt is in conſiderable uſe among the perfumers and con- 
fectioners, though much leſs now than it was formerly. 
It is ſuppoſed to fortify the heart and brain, and is good 
againſt deafneſs, and is now received in general practice 
in different convulſive diſorders; and its doſe has been 
increaſed with advantage to a ſcruple and half a dram, 
every four or ſix hours. 
Muſh, and other perfumes of the ſame tribe, have been 
long celebrated as antiſpaſmodics, but were formerly or- 
dered in ſuch ſmall quantities as to have little effect. 
Practitioners thought four or five grains a large doſe. 
But the Chineſe have taught us to be more bold; the 
tenth part of an ounce is an uſual doſe among them. The 
remedy in the Eaſt for the bite of the mad dog contains 
ſixteen grains of muſt, and this they repeat frequently. 
gee MADNESS. 
The effects of muſt are, eaſe from pain, quiet ſleep, and 
a copious diaphoreſis. Hence it has been found of great 
uſe in ſpaſmodic diforders, petechial, malignant, putrid 
fevers, the gaol diſtemper, hiceoughs, /ub/ultus tendinum, 
&c. For the particular caſes, we refer to the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, N* 474. f 18. and vol. xliv. p. 75, &c. 
Inſtances occur in which it has been of very great benefit 
in convulſive diforders, in the London Med. Obſ. &c. 
vol. 11. art. 21. 31. 
It has alſo been found uſeful in ſpaſmodic diſorders, given 
by way of clyſter, as Dr. Wall obſerves, in that Tranſ- 
action. n 
The operation of muſe, in ſome reſpects, reſembles that 
of opium; but is in this much preferable, that it does 
not leave behind it any ſtupor or languidneſs, which the 
latter often does. Muſt therefore ſeems likely to anſwer 
in thoſe low caſes where ſleep is much wanted, and opiates 
are improper. | 
It is ſaid. to be beſt given in a bolus, and that thoſe who 
are moſt averſe to perfumes may take it in that form with- 
out inconvenience, For, as Etmuller, and others, have 
long ago obſerved, the ſmell of the perfume is often found 
to be of difſervice, where the ſubſtance inwardly taken 
produces good effects. 
It is pity that a medicine of this conſequence ſhould be ſo 
liable to adulterations, and that the criteria of its genu- 
ineneſs are ill ſettled. 
In a paper read before the Royal Society, March 17, 
1747-8, ſeveral cures performed by muſk, on diſtempered 
cows, were mentioned. 
When muſe begins to decay, it is a practice uſed in the 
Eaſt Indies to put it into a bladder or bag, wherein many 
ſmall holes are made with a needle, and hang it in a ne- 
ceſſary-houſe, but not low enough to touch the filth. 
Others keep it wrapped up in linen, well moiſtened with 
rank urine. 
Mr. Boyle ſays, of his own knowledge, that muſt has 
greatly contributed to the preſervation of fleth. Works 
abr. vol. i. p. 30. 

Musk-ant. See Avr. 

MvusK-boar, in Zeolegy. See TaAjacu. 

Musk Hyacintb. See 1 

Musil. See INSECT. 
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Musk julep. See JULEP. 
MusK-rat. See Rar. 
_— * in = Materia Medica, Ra name of the {ee; 
of the alcea tiaca villeſa, or Egypti re 
mallow. Sce 2 . 188 
It is a ſmall ſeed of about the bigneſs of a pir'; head { 
a greyiſh brown in colour, and of the ſhape of a kig, f 
and when freſh it has a perfumed ſmell. It i, — 
into Europe from Egypt, and from Martinico. B. 
Egyptians uſe it internally as a cordial and provocatire 
but in Europe it is of very little -uſe, being wholly n. 
lected in medicine; but the perfumets in France rp 
taly uſe it among their compoſitions. A 
MUSKET, or MusqQuerT, properly a fire-arm borne on 
the ſhoulder, and uſed in war; to be fired by the appl. 
cation of a lighted match. * 
The length of the muſket is fixed to three feet eight inche: 
from the muzzle to the touch- pan, and its bore is to * 
ſuch as may receive a bullet wa fourteen in a pound, aud 
its diameter differs not above one ſiſtieth part from t;: 
of the BULLET. | 
Muftets were anciently borne in the field by the infantry, 


- 


and were uſed in England fo lately as the beginning 
the civil wars. At preſent they are little uſed, excen: 
in the defence of places; fuſees, or #1KE-/o&5, hain 

taken their place and name. . 

Moexa vans, in Fortification. See BasKers, 

MUSKETEERS, ſoldiers armed with mulſkets, 

MUSKETOON, a muſket ſhorter, though thicker, than 
the ordinary muſket. It is fired by the colliGon of a ſteel 
and flint in the lock ; whereas the muſket is fired by a 
match, Its bore is a thirty-eighth part of its length, and 
carries five ounces of iron, or ſeven and a half of lead, 
with an equal quantity of powder. This is the ſhiorteſt 
ſort of blunderbuſſes. See FirE-/cch. 

MUSLIN, or MussL 1N, a fine ſort of cloth, wholly cot- 

ton; ſo called, as not being bare, but having a downy 
knap on its ſurface reſembling moſs, which che French 
call mouſſe. 
There are various kinds of -mu/{ins brought from the Faſt 
Indies, chiefly Bengal; betelles, tarnatans, mulmuls, tan- 
jeebs, terrindams, doreas, &c. 
Muſlius, on their importation, pay a duty of 25. 107224. 
the piece, which is drawn back on exportation; and be- 
ſides this a uy of 15/. per cent. to be computed accord- 
ing to the groſs price at which they are publicly ſold by 
auction ; but if they are exported, all drawn back is for 
205. value. 

MUSQUETEERS, monuſquetaires, in France, are troopers 
who fight ſometimes on foot, ſometimes on horſeback; 
they are gentlemen of good families, and are divided into 
two troops, the one called the grey muſqueteers, the other 
the black muſ/quetecrs, from the colour of their horſas. 

MUSSA mera. See Mook. 

MUSSAHIR, in Ornithology, a bird mentioned by Arabian 
writers. It is ſaid that this creature, after having em- 
ploycd the day in ſecking its food, ſpends the whole night 
in ſinging; its notes are ſaid to be ſo melodious, 25 to 
baniſh all thoughts of {leep from thoſe that hear them. 

MUS3LIN. See MosLI N. 

MUSSULMAN, or MusUL MAN, written in Arabic maſem, 
moſleman, or moſolman, a title by which the Mahometans 
diſtinguiſh themſelves ; ſignifying, in the Turkiſh lan- 

uage, true believer, or orthodox. : 
The appellation was firſt given to the Saracens ; as is ob- 
ſerved by Leunclavius. Fhere are two kinds of ul 
mans, very averſe to each other; the one called Suu, 
and the other Shiites. The Sonnites follow the interpte- 
tation of the Coran given by Omar; the Shiites are 
the ſollowers of Ali. The ſubjects of the king of Perla 
are Shiites; and thoſe of the grand ſignior, Sounnes- 
See SoNNA, and Al CORKAN. 
Some authors will have it, that the word muſſulman lig- 
nifies /aved, that is, predeſtinated; and that the NMaho- 
metans give themſelves the appellation, as believing they 
are all predeſtinated to ſalvation. Martinius is more pat” 
ticular as to the origin of the name; which he denives 
from the Arabic HD muſulam, javed, ſnatched 4 of 
danger the Mahometans, he obſerves, eſtabliſhing ei 
religion by fire and ſword, maſſacred all thoſe who v - 
not embrace it, and granted life to all that did, ca * 
them mulſulmans; q. d. erepti e pericude; whence t 
word, in courſe of time, became the diſtinguiſhing t ; 
of all thoſe of that ſet, who have affixed to It the lig 
nification of true believer. . 

MUST, muſtum, ſweet wine newly preſſed from the 2 
or the new liquor preſſed from the fruit before | 
worked or fermented. | ; hough 

MusT of . Rheni/h wine. This is a liquor that, 3 
drank by ſome, is found extremely to affect — 1 
for not having paſſed the natural eferveſcence u, 

. , * ine, 
would have been ſubject to, in the making of v z 
2 


cked up till the heat of the ſtomach ſetting 
hem to work, they raiſe their efferveſcence there, and 
cad up abundance of ſubtile vapours to the brain. The 
ith muſt is of two kinds, being made either with 
* Leids. That made without boiling is only 
wor ſo cloſe in the veſſel, that it cannot work; this is 
1 Aumm-winẽ. That by boiling is thus prepared: 
wn ke ſtrong veſſels not quite filled, and putting them 
8 — they make a fire mild at firſt, but increaſed 
* tees, and afterwards they gradually leſſen it again, 
D p boiling may ccaſe of itſelf. his operation is 
— in thirty-ſix or forty hours, according to the 
* F the veſſel; and the wine-boilers, inſtead of com- 
fze 0! de, which would melt by the heat, uſe thin 
ron of ſplit beech-wood. Theſe alſo ſerve for a dou- 
le purpoſe, not only lighting them, but giving them 
notice of the boiling being enough ; before that time, 
the quantity of vapours thrown up make them burn dim; 
dut as ſoon as it is finiſhed, the vapours aſcend in leſs 
quantity, and the lights burn briſk and clear. About 
ſeven or eight days after this boiling, the muſt begins to 
work, and after this working it is called wine, * hey 
hare alſo another kind of Rheniſh mt, which is thus 
prepared: they boil the liquor to half the quantity, and 
put into it the medicinal ingredients they are moſt fond 
of; ſuch as orange-peel, elecampane-root, and juniper- 
herries, or the like 3 being thus medicated, the whole 
works much more ſlowly than it otherwiſe would. If 
the boiled my/? by too violent an effetveſcence calt out 
its lers, it will on this become vapid and dead, unleſs 
this ſeparation is ſtopped by ſome fatty ſubſtance, ſuch 
as freſh butter or the like: they put this in upon a vine 
leaf, or elſe apply lard to the mouth of the veſſel. 
Mus r for artificial wine may be thus made: take twenty 
ands of fine fugar, five gallons of water, four ounces. 
of white taftar Fnely pulverized, or cream of tartar, 
and boil them in a large veſſel over a gentle fire. 
MUSTACEUM, among the ancient Romans, a kind of 
cheeſe-cake. It was compoſed of cheeſe, aniſeed, cum- 
min, and ſuet added to flour, moiſtened with um, 
or new wine. 
MUSTARD, /napi, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 
filiqueſa clals. Its characters are theſe : the empalement 
of the flower is compoſed of four narrow leaves, placed 
in form of a croſs, which fall off; the flower has four 
roundiſh petals in form of a croſs, and four oval neCtari- 
ums, one on each fide of the ſtamina and the pointal ; it 
bas ſix awl-ſhaped erect ſtamina, two of which are oppo- 
fite and as long as the empalement, the other four are 
Jonger; in the center is placed a taper germen, with a 
ſtyle the length of it, crowned by a headed ſtigma ; the 
germen afterwards turns to an oblong pod, which is very 
rough at bottom, having two cells, opening with two 
valves, whoſe intermediate partition is large, compreſled, 
and almoſt twice the length of the valves; the ſeeds arc 
globular. Miller reckons fix, and Linnzus twelve ſpecies. 
The firſt ſoct is the common white muffard, which is 
generally cultivated as a ſallad herb for winter and ſpring 
uſe. 'The ſeeds of this are commonly ſown very thick 
» drills, either upon a warm border, or in very cold wea- 
ther upon a moderate hot-bed, with creſſes and other 
{mall fallad herbs, which ace commonly fit for uſe in ten 
days or a fortnight from the time of ſowing ; for if they 
are 1 = have rough leaves, they are too ſtrong to 
ut into ſallads. : 
be ſecond ſort is the common muſtard, which is fre- 
quently found growing naturally in many parts of Eng- 


lalts are lo 


the ſauce called muſtard is made. "This ſort is culti- 
rated only for the ſeeds; theſe ſhould be ſown in the 
lame way as thoſe of the firſt, and the plants treated in 
the ſame manner; with this difference, of allowing the 
plants twice as much room, becauſe they grow much 
larger; ſo theſe ſhould be hoed out to the diſtance of 
eighteen inches; and as the ſeeds will not ripen ſo ſoon 
as the other, fo the ground may require to be hoed three 
unes over, but that may be eaſfily ſeen by the growth 
of the weeds. The ſeeds of theſe two firlt ſpecies are 
ordered for medicinal uſe, 
luſtard feed is one of the ſtrongeſt of the pungent, 
mulating, diuretic medicines, that operate without ex- 
ing much heat. It is ſometimes taken unbruiſed, to 

e quantity of a ſpoonful at a time, in paralytic, ca- 


chectic, ; | ies . 
external 2 diſorders. It is applied alſo as an 


parts affected with 
oles of the feet, in 
failing the pulſe : 
Parts of the powd 
Me addition, 
—_ mo a cataplaſm, with a ſufficient 
ar. See SIN APIs u. 
Vor. Ill, Ne 238. 


land, but is alſo cultivated in fields for the ſeed, of which | 


to benumbed and pacalytic limbs; to 

fixed rheumatic pains; and to the 
the low (tage of acute diſeaſes, for 
in this intention, a mixture of equal 
ered feeds and crumb of bread, with 
lometimes, of a little bruiſed garlic, are 
quantity of vine- 
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Muſtard ſeed yields upon expreſſion a conſi 


tity of oil, which is by 
"___ rheumatiſms and palſies, though it has nothing 
of that quality by which the ſeeds themſelves prove uſe- 
ful in thoſe diſorders; the oil being mild and inſipid as 
that of olives, and the pungency of the ſeed remaining 
entire in the cake left after expreſſion ; nor is any con- 
ſiderable part of the pungent matter extracted by rectiſied 
ſpirit. The bruiſed ſeedsgive out readily to water nearly the 
whole of their active matter: added to boiling milk they 
curdle it, and communicate their pungency to the whey. 
The powder of muſtard ſeed may be made into the con- 
ſiſtence of a loch with warm water, in which a little 
ſea ſalt has been diſſolved. Of this a common ſpoon- 
ful, ſometimes two, diluted with tepid water, are given 
on an empty ſtomach ; it operates well as an emetic, 
and proves an excellent remedy in moſt nervous diſor- 
ders, according to Mr. Monro, in Med. Eff. Edinb. 
vol. ii. art. 19. p. 303. not. 
The third fort grows naturally on arable land, in many 
parts of England. The ſeed of this is commonly ſold 
under the title of Durham uad ſeed. This is a com- 
mon weed in moſt parts of England; and comes up 
early in the ſpring amongſt the corn, ſo flowers and 
ſeeds in May; therefore where it is not weeded out, 
the ſeeds will ſcatter long before the corn is ripe, and 
the ground will be ſtocked with the weed. The other 
three forts are preſerved in botanic gardens for variety, 
but are never cultivated for uſe; theſe may be treated in 
the ſame way as the two firſt ſpecies. Miller and Lewis. 
Mus ran D, baſtard, in Bitany. See CLEOME. 
MusTaRD, brckler, or baſtard mithridate muſtard, biſcu- 
tella, in Botany, a genus of the tetradyramia /alicule/a 
claſs of plants. Its charactets are theſe: the empalc- 
ment of the flower is compoſed of four leaves, which are 
pointed; the flower hath four petals, placed in form of 
a croſs, which are obtuſe and ſpread open : it hath fix 
ſtamina, four long and two ſhort; in the center is ſitu- 
tuated an orbicular compreſſed germen, which after- 
wards becomes a plain, compreſſed, erect, capſule, with 
two convex lobes, having two cells, terminated by the 
rigid ſtyle, which is joined to the fide of the partition,— 
Linnzus reckons two, and Miller four ſpecies. 
MUSTARD, hedge, ery/imum, in Botany, a genus of the te- 
tradynamia ſiliquoſa claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is compoſed of ſour oblong, 
oval, coloured leaves; the flower hath four petals placed 
in form of a croſs, and two nectarious glands ſituated 
between fix ſtamina, four of which are the length of the 
empalement, the other two ſhorter; it hath a narrow 
four-cornered germen, which aſterwards becomes a long, 
narrow, four-cornered pod, with two cells, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. Linnzus reckons fix, and Miller ſeven 
ſpecies. 
he firſt ſort is uſed in medicine; it grows naturally on 
the ſide of foot-paths, and upon old walls in moſt parts 
of England, ſo is rarely cultivated in gardens; where, 
if it was once admitted, it would become a troubleſome 
weed. The ſecond and third forts alſo grow naturally 
on banks in many parts of England; they were formerly 
eaten in winter fallads, before the Englith gardens were 
furniſhed with better plants; ſince which time wy have 
been rejected, for they have a rank ſmell and are diſagree- 
able to the palate. The ſixth ſort grows naturally on the 
ſides of banks in many parts of England, fo it is not . if- 
fered to have a place in gardens. This was formerly 
eaten as a fallad herb by the poorer ſort of people, who 
gave it the title of ſauce alone. It hath a rank ſmell, 
and taſte of garlic, is very biting and hot on the palate; 
it is frequently preſcribed in medicine. 'The ſeventh 
ſort, called gilliflower with a dame's violet leaf, is ſome- 
times found growing naturally on old walls, in ſome 
arts of England, particularly about Cambridge and Ely. 
The other ſorts are kept in botanic gardens for variety. 
Hedge muſtard is hot and dry, opening and attenuating, 
and by its warming quality is good to diſſolve thick, groſs, 
ſlimy humours of the lungs, to help a cough and ſhort- 
neſs of breath, and is particularly recommended againſt 
an habitual hoarſencſs, to recover a voice. Riverius 
raiſes a decoction of it in wine againſt the colic. 
he only officinal preparation of this plant is the /yrupus 
de eryſimo. It is recommended, by Dr. Stahl, for ſchirro- 
cancrous tumours, taken internally, and allo applied ex- 
ternally to the tumor. We have an account of its good 
effects, by Monſ. Bingert, in Art. Med. Berol. Dec. 3. 
vol. i. p. 5 
The ſeeds ate conſiderably pungent, and appeat to be of 
the ſame quality with thoſe of mw/tard, but weaker. 
MusTARD, mithridate. See "TREACLE muſtard. 
MusTARD, rough podded. See SYSIMBRIUM- 
MusTARD, tower, turritis, in Botany, a genus of the tetrady- 
namia /iliquoſa claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em- 
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palement of the flower is compoſed of four oblong oval | fel in ſhape ; they are all carnivorous animals 


| leaves, which cloſe together; the flower has four oblong, diitinguithed from the other quadrupeds of wire 
oval, entire petals, in form of a croſs, and fix erect awl- | their ſmallneſs, the length of their bodies, and the . 
ſhaped ftamina, the length of the tube, two of which ate] neſs and nartowneſs of their heads. Their 2 
ſhorter than the other, terminated by ſingle ſummits, ſmall, and their legs ſhort, whence they are for we. 
and a taper germen, a little compreſſed, having no ſtyle, for running into holes and crannies; their teeth ; 
but crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen afterward leſs numerous than in many quadrupeds; in the 4 
becomes a long four-cornered pod with two cells, which kind there are forty, and in theſe hut thirty-two. %* 
are divided by an intermediate partition, pong with inteſtines are ſhort and ſimple ; they have no colon - 
two valves, and filled with ſmall, roundiſh, indented cxcum, nor any diſtinction of great and ſmall why 
ſced. Miller enumerates two, and Linnzus three ſpe- Ray. * 
cies. MUSTELUS, in Th, a name given by Gaza, ans 


Theſe plants are kept in botanic gardens, for variety; | ſome other writers, to the fiſh called cateys afteria 
but if their ſeeds are ſcattered upon an old wall or and /tcllatus b modern authors. This only accidental” 
building, in autumn, ſoon afrer they are ripe, the plants difters ſrom the common galeus lævis, the ſmooth or un. 
will come up, and thrive without farther care, and their Pony hound. Both are accounted the ſame ſpecies 
ſeeds will ſcatter on the wall and ſpread, fo there will y Artedi, and are exprefſed by the ſame name the 
be no danger of the plants maintaining their ſituation, | $QWALUs with obtuſe or glandulous teeth. ; 
if they are not purpoſely deſtroyed. MusTELUs levis a name by which Aldrovandus, aud 
The juice of this plant is recommended by ſome for cur- ſome others have called the fiſh, diſtinguiſhed by other; 
ing ulcers in the mouth, and for killing worms. by the name of GALEvs levis, the ſmooth hound. fl. 
MousTaARD, baſtard tower, arabis, in Betany, a genus of the Mus TEL us /evis, in 1chthyology, a name of a kind of ſhark 
tetradynamia /iliquoſa claſs. Its characters are theſe : the called alſo the can1s ys and cane/a. ; 
flower, which hath a four-leaved empalement, hath four | MUSTER, a review of a body of military forces under 
petals in form of a croſs; at the bottom of each is ſitu- arms, in order to take account of the numbers, condi. 
ated a reflexed neQarium fixed to the empalement, and tion, accoutrements, arms, &c. 
between theſe ariſe fix upright ſtamina, two of which are | The word is formed of the French, meuſtre, ſpecimen, Ste 
no longer than the flower-cup, the other four are much Review. 
longer ; in the center is ſituated a taper germen, as long Mos r, fal c. See FALSE. 
as the ſtamina, which becomes a narrow, long, com- Mu sTER-maſter-general, or Commiſſary-general of Mus- 


preſſed pod, opening length ways, having two valves and TERS, is. an oflicer in the army, who takes account gf 
a thin partition, between which is lodged a row of flat every regiment, their number, horſes, arms, &c. Ses 
ſeeds. Miller reckons four, and Linnæus nine ſpecies. COMMISSARY. 
MusTtarD, treacle. See TREACLE muſtard, and CLy-|MU5TER rolls are liſts of the ſoldiers in every troop, com- 
peo. pany, regiment, &c. delivered by the captains to the 
MUS'TELA, the weaſe!, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Z:zloev, | commiſſary: by which they are paid, and the ſtrength 
is a diſtinct genus of quadrupeds, of the order of, in | Of the regiment known. 
the claſs of mammalia, comprehending eleven [pecies ; | MUSTERED ef record (Stat. 18. Hen. VI.) denotes a being 
viz. the ferret, pelecat, ermin, otter, glutton, martin, &. inrolied in the number of the king's ſoldiers. 


The characters of this genus are, that it has ſix cutting | MUS TERING, in Sea Language, is the act of calling over 
teeth in each jaw; the upper are erect, acute, and ſepa- a liſt of the whole ſhip's company, or any particular de- 
rate; the lower are more obtuſe, and the tongue is | tachment thereof, who are accordingly ſummoned to 
ſmooth. See Tab. III. Oude, Ne 39. See WEa- | anſwer by their names on the occaſion, 


| | SEL. MUSTUS fluriatilis, in [chthyelogy, a name given by Bel. 
| MusTer.a Africena, in Zoslogr, a name by which Cluſiug | lonius to that ſpecies of cyPRINUs which we know by 
| has called an animal, properly of the ſquirrel kind, and the name of the barbel, 
known among others by the name of the Barbary ſquir- | MusTvus is alſo a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the 
rel. white calx of urine, 
. MusT+L a, in Ihthyolagy, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of | MUT ABILIS is, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
it which there are ſeveral ſpecies; the moſt common of | ſome to the ſemi-pellucid gem, more commonly called 
1 which is that called the /ea-/:che, or whiſtle-fiſh. This | ocULUs mund;. 


[| reſembles the common eel, in figure, colour, and ſlip- | MU'TABILITY is oppoſed to 1MMUTABILITY. 
I | peryneſs to the touch; but is not half ſo long, in pro- | MUTARE arma. See AK MA. 2 
14 portion to its thickneſs; and is ſomewhat flatter, and has | MUTATION, tbe act of changing, or ſometimes the 
a turgid belly. It is covered with extremely minute] change itſelf. : 
ſcales, and its mouth is large, and furniſhed with ſharp | It is one of the laws of nature, that the mutation of mo- 
reeth, and has ſeveral ſeries of very ſmall teeth in many | tion is ever proportional to the moving force impreſſed. 
parts of its mouth; at the angle of the lower jaw it has | See NATURE, and Moriox. 
one beard, and at the upper part of the noſtrils in the | Mu TaTrox, in the Ancient Mſufic, is applied to the changes 
upper jaw it has two; it has two pair of fins under its | or alterations that happen in the order of the ſounds 
belly, and on the back, beſide the common fin reaching | which compoſe the melody. 
half the length and almoſt to the tail; it has at ſome ſmall Ariſtoxerius repreſents mutation as a kind of paſſion in 
diſtance from the head a cavity in which is a membrane | the order of the melody. 
edged with filaments. The changes are, 1. in the genera; when the ſong be- 
The different ſpecies of this fiſh are of three colours; one gins in one, as the chromatic, and paſles into another, as 
is not ſpotted, and of the colour of a tench; another is the diatoniè. 2. In the ſyſtem ; as when the ſong paſſes 
ſpotted with white; and the third with reddiſh black out of one tetrachord, as meſon, into another, as diezeug- 
ſpots ; and beſide theſe there are the muftela wivipara of | menon; or more generally, when it paſles from 2 high 
Schonfeldt, commonly known by the name of ac/quappe, place of the ſcale to a lower, or contratily, i. e. part ot 
and the muftela foffilis, called peiſter, and the eel-pout. it is ſung high, and part low. 3. In the mode or tone, 


All which ſee under their ſeveral heads. as when the ſong begins in one, as the Doric, and palles 
MvusTELA fluvialitis, in Ichtbyolagy, a name by which | into another, as the Lydian. 4. In the melopœia, t 
ſeveral authors have called the common /ampectra or lam- is, when the ſong changes the very air, ſo as from 4 
prey. - gy and ſprightly to become ſoft and languiſhing, or from : 
MusTELa hben, in Ichthyslogy, a name given by Artedi, manner that expreſſes one paſſion or ſubject to the e 
from Ray and others, to that ſpecies of blennus, called reſſion of ſome other. . 
ſimply lumpen at Antwerp, and by Geſner galea. MU'TATIONES, among the Romans, poſt ſtages, or P's 


It is di{tinguiſhed, by Artedi, from the other blenni, by [| where the public couriers were ſupplicd with el. 
a ſpecific name, expteſſing that it has four bifid cirrior | horſes. « theſe 
beards growing under the throat, and tranſverſe areolæ] The mutationes were wholly deſigned for the uſe 0 5 
or itreaks on the back. See BLENNUs. couriers, or meſſengets of ſtate; in which reſpect tue! 
MousTELA marina, in [chthyology, a name given by Bello- | differed from man/iones. * 
nius and others to that fiſh which we call in Engliſh [| MU'TCHKIN, a liquid meaſure uſed in Scotland; | . 
the /heat-fiſh, the glanus and glanis of Pliny and the old | tains four gills, and is the fourth part of a Scotch p 


authors. See PinT, LASURE, &c. k. or has 
It is diſtinguiſhed, by Artedi, by the name of the /{urus, | MU'TE, dumb, denotes a perſon that cannot ſpeak, 

with four beards near the mouth. By this character it] not the uſe of ſpeech. : nd lie- 
is evidently diſtinguiſhed from the fiſh called the /ake, | Mutes and dwarſs make their fortune in the * take 
which, though a genuine ſpecies of ſilurus, has only one nor's ſeraglio. The Mues ſerve as CXCCutioners 

beard. off perſons of the firſt rank. ſoeechiels 

MUSTELINUM genus, in Zoglogy, the name of a claſs of Mort, in Law, a perſon that ſtands dumb or pert 

animals, ſo called from their general likeneſs to the wea- [| when he ought to anſwer or plead. 4 


4 


M U T 


« A prifoner may ſand mute, two ways. 1. When he ſpeaks | 


not at all: in which caſe it is inquired, whether he ſtand 
mute of malice, or by the act of God; if by me latter, 
then the judge, er officio, ought to inquire whether he be 
the ſame perſon 3 and of all other pleas, which he might 
have pleaded if he had not ſtood mute. 2. When he 
pleads not directly, or will not put himſelf upon the in- 
queſt to be tried. If he be found to be obſtinately mute, 
then, if it be on an indictment of high treaſon, it is 
dearly ſettled that Randing mute is equivalent to a con- 
viction, and he (hall receive the ſame judgment and ex- 
ecution. $0 likewiſe, in petit larceny, and in all miſde- 
gyeanors, ſtanding mute is equivalent to conviction. But 
in appeals or indictments for other felonies, or petit 
treaſon, it was the cuſtom till of late not to conſider him 
4s convicted, ſo as to paſs judgment for the felony ; but 
for his obſtinacy he was to receive the terrible ſentence 
of penance, or PAINE forte et dure. Before this was 
-onounced, the priſoner was allowed not only trina ad- 
mnitis, but alſo a couvenient reſpite for a few hours, 
and the ſentence was diſtinctly read to him, that he 
might know his danger ; and, after all, if he continued 
obſtinate, and his offence was clergyable, he was 
allowed the benehit of his clergy, even though he is too 
ſtubborn to pray it. But in this reſpect the law is now 
altered ; for by 12 Geo. III. cap. 20. flanding mute in 
felony or piracy is made a conviction. 
To adviſe a priſoner to ſtand mute is an high miſprifion 


a contempt of the king's court, and puniſhable by fine 


and impriſonment. 

MoTz, in Grammar, a letter which is not ſounded, or 
heard in the pronunciation; or a letter which yields no 
ſound of itfelt, and without a vowel. 

The conſonants are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed into mutes, 
and liquids or ſemi-vowels. See ConsonanT, LiqQuiID, 
Ke. 

The mutes in the Engliſh alphabet are eleven; viz. B, 
C, D, F, G, J, K, P, Q, T, V. They are called Mutes, 
becauſe a liquid cannot be ſounded in the ſame ſyllable 
before them, as %; but a mute may be pronounced in 
the ſame ſyllable before a liquid, as pro. 

MU TEFERRIRA, a body of horſe kept up in Egypt, in 
the ſervice of the grand ſignor; theſe, with the chaouſes, 
were originally the guards of the ſultans of Egypt. This 
is a body of the greateſt dignity, and is expteſſed by the 
word which ſignifies a choſen people. 

MUTILATED corniche. See CORNICHE. 

MuTILATED medals. See MEDAL. 

MUTILATED roof. See RooF. 

MUTILATION, the retrenching, or cutting away, any 
member of the body. See Manim. 

The uſe of the word is alſo extended to ſtatues, and build- 
ings, where any part is wanting, or the projecture of 
any member, as a corniche, or an impoſt, is broken off. 

MuTIiLATION is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more immediate 
manner, for CASTRATION. 

MUTILLA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Natura! Hiſtory, 
a genus of inſects of the order of hymenoptera the cha- 
racters of which are, that in moſt there are no wings, 
that the body is covered with ſhort hair or down, that 
the hinder part of the thorax is obtuſe, and that the 
2 is hidden and pointed. Of this genus there are ten 

pecies. 


MUTILUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name given by ſome 


to the common MUSCLE, 
MUTINY, in a Military Senſe, denotes an inſurrection 
againſt authority. 
in act is annually paſſed by parliament, called the u- 
"My act, to puniſh mutiny and deſertion, and for the better 
Payment ot the army and their quarters, 

his regulates the manner in which they are to be diſ- 
wore among the. ſeveral inn-keepers and victuallers 
W 80 the kingdom, and eſtabliſhes a law martial for 
- . By this, beſides other things, it is 
cd, that if any otficer or ſoldier ſhall excite, or. joĩn 
3 or, knowing of it, ſhall not give notice to the 
i ing officer; or ſhall deſert, or liſt in any other 
8 or ſleep upon his poſt, or leave it before he 
SO eved, or hold correſpondence with a rebel or an 
- 2 - en or uſe violence to his ſuperior officer, 
hat SY obey his lawful commands; ſuch offender 
ine «x ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall 

i though it extend to death itſelf. 

Balli 1 a name by which fome call a large 


15 pen * of the gallinaccous kind, more uſually 

MUT 8 

N arelative term, denoting ſomething that is re- 
Atocal between two or more perſons. 


Ty, » mutual aſſiſtan ut 225 
There are e fiftance, mutual adberſion, Wc 
tween ſu 


ject 


or reciprocal duties, offices, &c. be- 
nd imferiors; as the king and his ſub- 
nd his ſervants, &c. 


periors a 
„the maſter a 


Vaugelas makes a diſtinction between mutva! and reci- 
procal : mutual, according to him, is underſtood of what 
is between two only; and reciprocal of what is between 
more than two: but this diſtinction is little regarded in 
common uſe. x . 

Morv AL te/iament is that made by two perſons who leave 
their effects reciprocally to the ſurvivor. 

MUTULE, mutulus, in Architefure, a kind of ſquare mo- 
dilion in the Doric frieze. 

The chief difference between mutule and modilion con- 
ſiſts in this, that the former is uſed in ſpeaking of the 
Doric order, and the latter in the Corinthian, &c. See 
Doric, &c. | 

The mutules in the Doric anſwer to the triglyphs, whicki 
2 under them; whence ſome make guttæ or drops to 
Yang. 

Le Clerc makes mutules in the entablature of the Doric 
order, not only to diſtinguiſh it the more from other 
entablature, but alſo becauſe they agree very well with 
the nobleneſs of this order, and add ſomething of a maſ- 
culine beauty to it. 

Mutules ate commonly made of the ſame breadth with 
the triglyphs ; but the ſame author thinks it would be 
much better if they were made of the ſame breadth with 
the. capitals of the triglyphs. Nor does he run his mu- 
tulek ſo near the extremity of the larmier of drip, as 
is uſually done; leaving a ſpace of three or four minutes 
between the two, that the profile may appear the more 
diſtinctly, | 

MUTUUM, in the Civil Law, denotes a loan ſimply fo 
called; or a contiatt introduced by the law of nations, 
whereby a thing conſiſting in weight, as ſuppoſe bullion ; 
in number, as money; or in meaſure, as corn, timber, 
wine, &c. is given to another, upon condition that he 
ſhall return another thing of the ſame quantity, nature, 
and value, on demand. 

This, therefore, is a contract without reward : ſo that 
where uſe or intereſt ariſes, there muſt be ſome particular 
article in the contract whereon it is founded. 

MUZZLE of a gun or mortar, the extremity of the cylin- 
der, where the powder and ball is put in. The metal 
which ſurrounds the extremity of the cyliader, is likewiſe 
called the muzz/e. 

MY.—Per My & per tout. See PER my. 

MYA, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the te/tacea claſs of 

worms. Its characters are, that its animal is an aſc:dia, 
that it is a bivalve ſhell gaping at one end, and that the 
hinge for the molt part is ſurniſhed with a thick, ſtrong, 
and broad tooth, not inſerted in the oppolite valve. — 
Linnzus enumerates ſeven ſpecies. One of theſe is 
noted for producing great quantities of pearl : it is found 
in great rivers, eſpecially in thoſe which water the moun- 
tainous parts of Great Britain; and there have been re- 
gular fiſheries ſor this ſhell in ſeveral of our rivers : fix- 
teen have been found within one ſhell. They are ſaid 
to be the diſeaſe of the fiſh, analogous to the ſtone in the 
human body. On being ſqueezed, they will eject the 
pearl, and often caſt it ſpontaneouſly in the ſand of the 
itream. The Conway was noted for them in the days 
of Camden: the Irt, in Cumberland, alſo produced 
them. 
In the laſt century, ſeveral of great ſize were procured 
in the rivers of the counties of Fytone and Donegal, in 
Ireland. Suetonius, Vit. Jul. Cæſ. cap. 44+ reports that 
Cæſar was induced to undertake his Britiſh expedition 
for the ſake of our pearls: and we ar told by Pliny and 
Tacitus, that he carried home a kler made with 
Britiſh pearl, which he dedicated to, hung up ia the 
temple of Venus Genetrix. 

MY AGRUM, in Botany. See Gol. D of pleaſure. 

MYCETITES, in Natural Hi/tery, the name of a ſpecies 
of ſea-coral, which is uſually of a conic ſhape and ſtri- 
ated texture; always ſmall, and uſually found adhering 
to ſea-ſhells, or large corals. See FUNGIT #. 

MycETiTEs diſcordes, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Dr. Woodward to thoſe kinds of foſſile coralloide bodies 
which the generality of writers had called, after Dr. 
Plott, porpitz. Theſe are uſually ſmall, and of roundith, 
bur flatted figure; they are hollowed on one fide with a 
ſort of umbilicus, and ſtriated on the other; they are 
ſound on the ploughed lands in Oxtordihire, and ſome 
other of our midland countics, and in other places, bu- 
ried in the ſolid ſtrata of lone; they are ſometimes yel- 
lowiſh, ſometimes brownith, and are from the breadth of 
an inch to a ſourth part or leſs of that ſize; ben broken, 
they are uſually found to confiit of a kind of ſpar, not 
unlike that of which the ſhelly coats of the echinitæ, or 
the lapides indici, and other ſpines of echini conſiſt in their 
follile ſtare; and in ſome of them the ridges and ſteiæ 
are thick ſet with little knobs and tubercles. he baſis 
in ſome of theſe is flat, as it is in others riſing in form 
of a Circular elevation from the umbiligus, and others 
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have a circular cavity in the ſame place. See Tab. of 
Fo ils, claſſ. 7. 

MYCONOIDE, an epithet uſed by ſome chirurgical writ- 
ers for ſome ulcers which are found continually filled 
with a thick mucous matter. 

MYCTERIA, in Ornithology, a genus of the grallæ, of 
which there is one ſpecies, called by Marcgrave jaBIRU- 
GUACU. | 

MYDESIS, a word uſed by the ancient 2 pe to ex- 
preſs a general corruption of any part, from a great re- 
dundance of moiſture. Galen has appropriated it to the 
eye-lids. 

MYDRIASIS, a name uſed by authors to expreſs a diſeaſe 
of the eye, conliſting in a dilatation of the pupil, and a 
conſequent dimneſs of ſight. 

MYDROS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a ball 
of iron or ſtone, which was uſed to be heated in the fire, 
and thrown into urine, intended as a fomentation. 

MY GBAOTH, in the Fewi/h Antiquities, a kind of mitre 
worn by the prieſts. Sec CIDARIsS. 

MY GDONIUM armor, a name given by the ancients to 
a ſpecies of marble much uſed in their larger buildings. 
It was white variegated with black; but that black rather 
diſpoſed in clouds and ſpots than veins. It is con- 
founded with the dscimenum marmor, by ſome writers; 
but that was always of a pure white, without the leaſt 
variegation. 

MYIAGRUS Deus, in the Heathen Mythology, a name 
given ſometimes to Jupiter, and ſometimes to Hercules, 
on occaſion of their being facrificed to for the driving 
away the vaſt numbers of flies which infelled the ſacri- 
fices on ceitain public occaſions. The word is uſually 
ſpelt Myagrws der this muſt be an error, as this word 
does not expreſs the fy-de/troyer, but the mouſc-de- 

ftroyer ; and we have it ſuſſiciently teſtified by the an- 
cients, that flies were the only creatures againſt whom 
this deity was invoked. Pliny calls this deity alſo A- 
jodles, and tells us, that the flies which uſed to peſter the 
Olympic rites went away in whole clouds, on the ſacri- 
ficing a bull to this god. We find in Athenzus alſo, 
that this ſacrificing to the god of flies, at the Olympic 

games, was a conſtant cuſtom. Some diſtinguiſh theſe 

two deities, and tell us, that the latter, or My10DEs, 
uſed to viſit the nations in vengeance, with a vaſt multi- 
tude of flies; and that, on paying him the due honours 
of a ſacrifice, they all went away again; and this ſeems 
to agree with what Pliny tells us in ſome places. 
At the time of the Olympic games, Jupiter was wor- 
ſhipped under the name of the Apomyos, or Myiagrus 
Deus, to ſupplicate the deſtruction of thoſe troubleſome 
creatures. This happened only once in many years, 
when the ſacrifices were performed there; but the Elians 
worſhipped him continually under this name, to depre- 
cate the vengeance of heaven, which uſually ſent, as 
they expreſſed it, an army of flies, and other infects, to- 
ward the latter end of the ſummer, that infeſted the 
whole country with ſickneſs and peſtilence. 

NM YIODES Deus, in the Heathen Mythology, a name given 
ſometimes to Hercules, but more frequently to Jupiter, 
to whom a bull was ſacrificed, in order to make him pro- 
pitious in driving away the flies that infeſted the Olympic 
games. 

MY LASSENSE marmor, in the works of the ancients, a 
name uſed for a ſpecies of marble, dug near a city of that 
name in Caria. It was of a black colour, but with an 
admixture of purple; the purple not diſpoſed in veins, 
but diffuſed through the whole mals : it was much uſed 
in building among the Romans. | 

MYLE, a word uſed by ſome authors as a name for the pa- 
tella or limpet, and by others to expreſs what we call a 
mole, or falſe conception in the uterus. 

MYLOGLOSSI, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles, thus called 
becauſe ariſing about the backſide of the molares, or 
grinding-teeth, and inſerted into the ligament of the 
tongue; helping to pull it upwards. 

Theſe are the fame with what Mr. Cowper calls sT YLo- 
GL OSST, 

MYLOHYOIDEUS, in Anatomy, a broad, but ſhort muſ- 
cle, lying immediately under the biventer muſcle of the 
jaw, and which, ſpringing from the lower margin on 
each fide the under jaw, is inſerted into the baſis of the 
os HYOIDES. 

It is made up of two equal fleſhy portions, one lying on 
the right ſide, the other on the left, both on the ſame 
plane, and joined to a ſmall middle tendon, which is in- 
ſerted anteriorly in the middle of the baſis of the os hy- 
oides, and from thence runs direCtly forward, diminiſh- 
ing gradually in its courſe. This is therefore a true 
digaſtric muſcle, and cannot be divided into two. Each 
portion is fixed by fleſby fibres to the internal lateral part 
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of the lower jaw, between the oblique prominen 

the gy» under the firſt four Ä —— 

nus; the anterior and greateſt part of the o 

each portion run obliquely from before, — 

the middle tendon, in which they are regular! * 1 

the anterior fibres being the ſhorteſt; and a ſraah rs, 

gular void ſpace being formed between them 3 7 * 
iymphyſis of the chin. The poſterior fibres of — = 
tion, which make about a fourth part of the whe on 
likewiſe on each fide of the os hyoides, and are in — 
along the lower edge of its anterior or convex ** 
To thence a little upward. Winflog's Anatomy, 

t has its name from the os hyoide 
the dentes molares. RR nn, "IG 
Beſides the common uſe aſcribed to this muſcle, which ; 
to move the hyoides, the tongue, and the Jarynx both 
upwards, inwards, and ſide ways, its ſeries of tranſverſ; 
hbres have a farther uſe when it is at reſt; and ani 
to compreſs the glands under the tongue, and by thi 
means promote the diſcharge of ſaliva into the 3 
from the lower ſalival du&ts: whence it is we uſe thi 
muſcle when we want faliva in the mouth. 8 

MYLON, in Surgery, is uſed for the largeſt tumors of the 
ſtaphylomatous kind in the corner and uvea of the eye: 
_ 9TAPHYLOMA, * 

MTO CEPHALON, yuvoxe22aa0, formed of une, 
ve; head, in Medicine, a little part of the 3 
protended over the ſight of the eye; occaſoned by n 
+” 24 "IE of the part: ſo called, as reſembling the head 

a fly. 

MYOCEPHALUS, a name given by ſome authors to the 
diſtemperature of the eyes, commonly known by the 
name of a STAPHYLOMA. ; 

MYOCTONUM. See Acox1TE. 

MYODES platyſma, a name given by ſome anatomical 
writers to what is called by others the quadratus genz; 
it is a muſcular expanſion in the neck. 

MYOLOG Y, formed of uus, wu, a muſcle, and Aryeg, 
diſcourſe, in Anatomy, a deſcription of the muſcles; or 
the knowledge of what relates to the muſcles of the 
human body. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) See alſo Muscts. 

MYOMANCY, a kind of divination, or method of fore- 

telling future events by means of mice. 
Some authors hold myomancy to be one of the moſt an- 
cient kinds of divination ; and think itis on this account 
that Iſaiah, Ixvi. 17. reckons mice among the abominab e 
things of the idolaters. But, beſide that it is not cer- 
tain, that the Hebrew word J) uſed by the prophet, 
ſignifies à mouſe, it is evident it is not the divination by 
that animal, be it what it will, is here ſpoken of ; but 
the eating it. ; 

MYOPARO, among the Romans, a kind of ſhip, which 
partly reſembled a merchant- hip, aud partly a ſhip of 
war, and was that which pirates moſtly uſed. 

1IYOPIA, or Miorias. See SHORT /ightedneſs. 

MY OPS, myepts, a perſon who is ſhort-ſighted; or, as we 

popularly call it, purblind. 

The word is Greek, nu, compounded of pus, me, 

and , eye; becauſe, we ſuppole, the ſame conforms 

tion of the eye is obſerved in mice. 

Myopes are properly ſuch as ſee remote objects confuſed- 

ly, and near ones diſtinctiy. Thoſe who labour under 

the oppoſite defect are called pre/byte. { 

The deſect of myapes is not in the optic nerve, the pupil, 

or the like; but'in the form of the cornea or cryſtalline, 

or the diſtance of the retina from the ſame. The cy 
ſtalline or cornea being rounder or more convex tha 
ordinary, the rays will be rendered more convergent! 

ordinary in 2 through the ſame. See REFRAC- 

TION. By this means they will be brought to mect o“ 

concur at a leſs diſtance from the cryſtalline; ſo that! 

the retina be at its uſual diſtance, they will concur before 
they reach it. It is the too great nearneſs, then, of the 
retina to the cryſtalline, that conſtitutes the my: | 

Mroys, in Natural Hiſtory, the ox-fly, an inſe& uſual! 
confounded with the breeze-fly, but really differing dci 

| much from it. This is common in woods and! . 
path-ways, and never fixes on any other creatures ny 
oxen. It has a long and ſomewhat flat body, and 1 
a blackiſh grey colour. 

MYOSOTIS, in Botany, See MovusE-ear. 

MYOSUR US, in Zotany, See MovusE-tail. . . 

MYOTOMY, myotomia, an anotomical diſſection, oſ 
monſtration of the muſcles. See Mu$SCLE- aint 

MYRACOPYN, a name uſed by ſome authors for an . 
ment intended to be uſed to the whole body to ple 
laſſitude. It is deſcribed by Galen. n 

MYRIAD, the number of ten thouſand. Wbence““ 


archa, à captain or commander of ten thoulan fle 


line and 
nd the can. 
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rr eG exprel te menbrans 

\1YRINX, 2 word uſed by ome to exprels th g 

he tympanum in the ear. 
eh PHYLLUM, in Botany, the name of a genus of 

MYA f the monoecia polyandria Claſs z called by others 

_—_ wk, The characters are theſe: it pro- 
Pr both male and female flowers diſtinct on the ſame 
_ in the male flower the perianthium is compoſed 
bf four oblong and erect leaves, the exterior one being 
eee, the interior one much ſmaller; there 1s no corolla; 
he ſtamina are eight capillary filaments, which are 
Longer than the cup; theſe are of a looſe flaccid ſtrue— 
ture; the anthetæ are oblong ; the female flowers al- 
ways ſtand below the male; the perianthium 18 divided 
:1to-a number of ſegments; the piſtil has four germina 
(ten oblong ſigure; there are no ſtyles, but the ſtig- 
mata are hoary; the ſeeds are placed four together, and 
are of an oblong figure. There are two ſpecies. : 

1 YRMECIA, in Medicine, a kind of wart, by Latin 
»riters called FORMICA. x 

\1YRMECIAS lapis, the wart-flone, in Natural Hiſtory, u 
name given by ſome authors to a ſtone covered on the 
ſurface with wart-like excreſcences : it is a name of a 
very vague ſigniſication, ſome of the ſtones called by it 
being mere flints, and others owing their protuberances 
to coralloide bodies, the wires of aſteri:e, or other ot the 
extraneous foſſils contained in them, and ſo lodged, that 
their ends juſt ſtand out. | : 

MYRMECITES, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome authors to a ſmall ſtone, with ſome imaginary re- 
ſemblance of an ant in its ſhape. Others have allo made 
it the name of ſuch pieces of amber as contain an ant, 
or the legs, wings, or other fragment or remains of that 
little animal. 

MYRMECOPHAGA. See Ax r-eater, and Fov RM.- 
LIER, 

MYRMELION, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the nur ap- 
tera INSECTS ;, the characters of which are, that the 
mouth is formed with jaws aud furniſhed with two teeth; 
the palpi are four, and elongated; there are no ſtem- 
mata; the tail of the male is a forceps, conſiling of 
two ſtrait filaments ; the antennz ate elevated, and of 
the length of the thorax ; and the wings deflexed. Lin- 
neus enumerates hve ſpecies. 

MYRMIDONS, Myrmidones, in Antiquity, a people of 


Theſſaly, fabled to have ariſen from ants, or piſmires, 


upon a prayer put up for that purpoſe, by king Aacus, 


to Jupiter, after his kingdom had been diſpeopled by a 
ſevere peſtilence. In Homer and Virgil the /Zyrmidons 
are Achilles's ſoldiers. 

MYRMILLO, among the Romans, a kind of Gallic armour 
uſed in theatrical ſhews : but ſome will have it to be the 
ſame that Achilles's Myrmidones wore z whence it had 
this name, 

MYRMILLONES, a kind of gladiators in ancient Rome; 
called alſo murmuliones, ſuppoſed by Lipſius to be 
an order that fought completely armed. dee GLAD!- 
Aro. 

Turnebus derives the name from the Myrmidons. 

MYROBOLANS, myrebalani, a kind of medicinal fruit, 
brought from the Indies, much more uſed in the Arabic 
than the Greek pharmacy, and more among the an— 
cients than the moderns, and ſtill more abroad than in 
England, 

The word comes from the Greek be, medicament, and 
Barevos, acer, as being ſomewhat in form of acorns, 
and uſed in medicine. 

It is very evident from the writings of the ancient Greeks, 
that what we at this time call the myroba/an was not 
known to them under that name, and perhaps what they 
called fo is not known to us at this time; our myrobalars 
being a ſort of plums, and their's being a dry fruit, rather 
of the nut-kind, and uſed in perfumed unguents, and 
other compoſitions of that kind, to give them a ſcent, — 
This variation from the original ſenſe of the word is not 
new, however; and the authors who began it are ſo far 
back, that it ſeems to have been an error of as old a date 
as any of this kind. 

here are five kinds of myrobalans, or purging Indian 

plums : the firſt called citriui, of a yellowiſh red, hard, 

org, and the [ze of an olive. 'The ſecond called black 
* nar d eglans, of the bigneſs of an acorn, wrin- 
| = . 2323 ltone. The third, chebulic myrobalans, the 
e 01 a date, of a yellowiſh brown, pointed at the end. 
e fourth ce! 
dark brown. 
round, the iz 
the ret, 

der ae fte have an unpleaſant, bitteriſh, auſtere 

0 64 5 15 an inky blacknets with ſolution of cha- 

35 well exon : they are faid to have a gently purgative, 

as an altringent and corroborating virtue; and are 
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the laſt calied be!lerici, hard, yellow, 
e of an ordinary pruac, leſs angular than 


„round, rough, the fize of a gall, of a 


directed to be given in ſubſtance from half a dram to 


' 1 * * o * 
four trams, and in infuſion or flight decoction from ſour 


to twelve drams; but they have long becn diſcarded 
from practice in this country. 


MYROBATINDUM, in Botany, a name given by Vail- 
lantto a genus of plants, which, with the camara of Plu- 
mier, and the pſeudo iburmm of Rivinus, is included by 
Linnzus under one general character, by the name 
LANTANA. 

MYRRH, myrrh, from uuppz, of pure, I rn or trickle, a 
kind of gum reſin, iſſuing, by inciſion, and ſometimes 
ſpontaneouſly, from the trunk and larger branches of a 
tree growing in Arabia, Egypt, and eſpecially in Abyſ- 
ſinia. 

Authors are not agreed about the tree which produces 
this gum: it is true, they all make it ſmall and thorny ; 
but they diſagree about the form of its leaves. In ſeveral 
reſpects it reſembles the acacia - vera. 
The incifions are made twice a year, and the myrrh, 
ouling out, is received on ruſh-mats, diſpoſed undei- 
neath. 
The druggiſts ſell two kinds of wyrrh, viz. myrrh in tears, 
which they call Za&e ; the other unguata, or in nails. 
Of the firſt kind, the beſt is bright, yellow, and in 
tranſparent drops, friable, light, of a ſtrong difagreeable 
ſmell; but this is very rare, and moſt of that in uſe is 
the ungulated myrrh, fo called from little white ſpots 
obſerved thereon, much like thoſe on the nails of the 
ſingers. | 
The beſt is in little maſſes, or tears, reddiſh and tranſ- 
parent; the fineſt pieces of myrrh, when broken, are 
ſometimes found to contain a kind of untuous liquor, 
the molt precious part of the myrrh, and the real Hacle 
of the ancients. 
But though Phny and Dioſcorides ſpesk of fade as if it 
was freſh. or liquid rr, it is faid by a late traveller 
into Abyſſinia, that they could never fee myrrh ia that 
tate ; becauſe it is ſaid by the natives to harden on the 
tree infkantly. as ſcon as it is expoſed to the air; and, 
therefore, the ace, h. lappoſes, mult have been a com- 
pohtion of mprr/ and {ome other ingredient. The qua- 
lity of e depends on the age and health of the tree, 
the manner of making the inciſion in it, the time of ga- 
thering the myrrh, and the circumſtances of the climate 
where it was gathered. 
In order to have myrrh of the firſt or moſt perſect ſort, 
the ſavages chuſe a young vigorous tree, whoſe bark is 
without moſs, or any parafite plant; and, above the 
lirſt large branches, they give the tree a deep wound 
with an axe. The myrrh, which flows the firſt year, 
through this wound, is hof the firſt growth, and 
never in very great quantity. This operation is per- 
formed ſome time after the rains have ceaſed, or from 
April to June; and the wyrrþ is produced in July and 
Auguſt. "The ſap, once accultomed to iſſue through 
this gaſh, continues ſo to do ſpontancouſly, at the return 
of every ſeaſon ; but on account of the tropical rains, 
which lodge water and dirt in the gaſh, the tree has 
begun to rot, and become foul in the wounded part, and 
the myrrh, iſſuing in the ſecond year, is of a ſecond qua- 
lity; and ſells at Cairo about a third cheaper than the 
firſt. The myrrh, alſo, produced from the gathes near 
the roots, and in the trunks of old trees, is of the ſecond 
growth and quality, and ſometimes worſe. This is, how- 
ever, the good myrr/ of the Italian ſhops, every where 
but in Venice: it is of a blackith red, foul colour, ſolid 
and heavy, loſing little of its weight by being long kept; 
and it is not caſily diſtinguiſhed from that of Arabia Fe— 
lix. The third and worſt kind is gathered from old 
wounds or gathes, formerly made in old trees; or 711, 
that, paſſing unnoticed, has hung upon the tree unga- 
thered for a whole year; black and carth- like in colour, 
and heavy, with little ſmell and bitterneſs; and is appa— 
rently the caucalis of the ancients. Mr. Bruce farther 
obſerves, that the greaſineſs of myrrh is owing to the {2- 
vages uſing goat-{kins, anointed with butter, for ſuppling 
them, in which they put their my when gathered; in 
which ſkins it remains, and is brought to market; fo 
that this is a mack that myrr/ is freſh gathered, which is 
the belt quality that 23224 of the firſt ſort can have. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixv. pt. 2. art. 40. p. 408. 
Murb diſſolves almolt totally in boiling water, but as 
the liquor cools, a portion of refinous matter ſubſides. 
By evaporating the aqueous infuſion, an extract is ob- 
tainedz and by diſtillaion, with a boiling heat, the 
whole of its flavour ariſes, partly impregnating the dif- 
tilled water, and partly collected and concentrated fn 
the form of an eſlential oil; which is in ſmell extremely 
fragrant, in taſte remarkably mild, and fo ponderous as 
to link in the aqueous fluid; whereas the oils of moſt, 
perhaps of all, of the other gummy reſins ſwim. If fome 
powdered my be incloſed in the white of a hard boiled 
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egg, and ſet in a moiſt cellar, the liquor, into which the 
egg will be gradually reſolved, will extract nearly all the 
ſmell and taſte of the myrrh, This liquor, which is com- 
monly called i of myrrh, per deliquium, may be preci- 
pitated and coagulated by ſpirit of wine: and this coagu 
lum is ſoluble by water. Rectiſied ſpirit diſſolves leis of 
this concrete than water, but extracts more perſectly 
that part in which its bitterneſs, flavour, and virtues re- 
fide. 

Tinctures of myrrh, made by digeſting three ounces of the 
concrete in a quart of rectiſied or proof ſpitit, are kept in 
the ſhops, and given ſometimes internally from fifteen 
drops to a tea-ſpoonful ; but oftener uſed among us ex- 
ternally for cleanſing ulcers, and promoting the exfoli- 
ation of carious bones. The extract, obtained by in- 
ſpiſſating the tincture, is a fragrant, bitter, very tenaccous 
reſin, amounting to one third or more of the weight of 
the myrrh. 

"This bitter, aromatic, gummy reſin enters a great number 
of medicinal compoſitions : it is a warm corroborant, 
deobſtruent, and antiſeptic : it is given from a ſew grains 
to a ſcruple and upwards, in uterine obſtructions, ca- 
chexics, putrid fevers, &c. and often employed allo as 
an external antiſeptic and vulnerary, Lewis. 

Its bitterneſs renders it good for the ſtomach, and againſt 
worms; and it is chewed to prevent infection from con- 
tagious diſcaſes. Dr. Quincy ſays, it is excellent to 
cleanſe and ſtrengthen the womb, and againſt tickling 
rheumsz a good detergent z and, as ſuch, much uſed ex- 
ternally in unguents for the healing.of wounds: it makes 
the principal ingredient in embalming. 

It is an apophthegm of chemiits, derived from Van Hel- 
mont, that whoever can make myrr foluble by the hu- 
man body, has the ſecret of prolonging his days. Aud 
Boerhaave owns there ſeems to be truth in this from its 
refilling putrefaction. He himſelf, and other chemiits 
before him, have given methods for making ſolutions of 
myrrh, but only by means of alcohol. It ſeems not a 
little ſurpriſing that ſuch great chemiſts ſthoutd never 
find out that 73-1 is ſoluble in common water. 

MYRRUIN, in Autigulty. bee MURRINE., 

MYRRHIS, in Botany. Sce CUERY11.. 

MYRRUHITES /ap!is, in Natura! Hiſbery, a name uſed by 
many of the ancient authors for a icmi-pellucid ftene 
of the nature of the agates; and ſeeming to have been 
the yellow cornelian of the moderns. 

MYRSINE, in Bolauy. Sce African Box- tree. 

MYRTIDANON, a word ufed by the old Greck writers 
on medicine, but in a diſterent ſenſe by different authors. 
IIippocrates calls it a round fruit, which the Perſians in 
his time called pepper, and which probably bad all the 
heating qualities of that fruit. Dioſcorides expreſſes it 
by an cxcreſcence common on the trunk of the myrtle, 
and which, as he obſerves, is more aſtringent than the 
Myrtle iifelf, Afyrtidanmn nnum allo ligniacd wine im- 
pregnated with myrtle. 

MYIPIFORM 2%wnds. See GLAND. 

MYEUIVGINES caruncule, in Anatomy. See CARUN- 
cyl, and ab. Anat. (Splanch.). fig. g. lit. /. þ 

MYPRTIFORMIS , in Anatomy, a name given by San- 
torini, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles of the 
face, called by Albinus, depre//er ale na, and by Cow- 


per and others, depreſſor labii ſuperioris, ccnſirictor ale | 
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MYRETILLUS, in Bztany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the black whortle berries: the vitzs i429 an- 
gulaſe of other authors. 

MXTRTITLS, the name of a compoſition in the ancient 
pharmacy, made of fine honey, and the depurated juice 
of myrtle berries boiled up together to a conlitteace. 

MYRTLE, myrius, in Botany, a genus of the icofundria 
monggynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empale- 
ment of the flower is of one leaf cut into five points; 
the flower has five large oval petals, which are inſerted 
in the empalement, and a great number of ſmall ſtami— 
na, which are alſo inſerted in the empalement, termi» 
nated by ſmall ſummits ; the germen is ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by an ob- 
tuſe ſtigma, and turns to an oval berry, with three cells 
crowned by the empalement, cach cell containing two 
or three kidney-thaped ſeeds. Miller reckons nine, and 
Linnzeus thirteen ſpecics. 

There are feveral ſpecics of this plant preferved in our 
gardens; they are all eaſily propagated from cuttings. 
The beſt ſeaſon for this is July; and the ſtraiteſt and 
molt vigorous - young ſhoots are to be choſeu. Theſe 
ſhould be cut off about fix or eight inches long, and the 
leaves of the lower part (tripped off to two inches high, 
and that part of the ftalk twiſted which is to be placed in 
the ground ; they are to be planted in pots of light rich 
carth, at about two inches diſtance from each other, ob- 
ſcrving to cloſe the carth very well about them, and 
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into ſome old dung or tanners bark, and ſhag. 
tered once in two or three days, till they hay 
root: in about ſix weeks time, they will he — hue 
will begin to ſhoot, aud mult then be inuted b yh an 
to the air; and in Auguſt, or the beginning ol g, Fen 
bar, they ſhould be removed into the open air i er 
in a warm ſituation, and ſheltered from the winds. 25 
ſhould ſtand here till the middle of October and they 
be removed into a green-houſe, where they 8 
placed fo as to have as much air as poſſible, Dy; r 5 
winter fealon, they muſt be frequently but 3 
tered, and if any decayed leaves appear, they ſou d 1 
f d be 
conſtant!y plucked off. In the ſpring following, h. 
ſhould Le removed into ſeparate pots of rich 4. ̃ 9 
ſerving a ball of earth to the roots of each of them 8 
teting them to ſettle the earth to their roots, and ub 
them under a frame, till they have taken wow 
May ſet out to the open air, in a warm and wel 4 
tended place. They will require, in the ſummer "1 
quent waterings, and the dead leaves ſhould be carefully 
| picked off: they thould be placed where they m. v9 4 
the benefit of the morning ſun. As they advance in 
growth, they are to be ſhifted annually into po S 
larger ſize ; and this ſhould be done either in Apzil a. 
in Auguſt; and towards the end of October, they ſhow 
always be removed into the green-houſc. Miller's Gar 
Dict. 955 
In Cornwall and Devonſhire, where the winters are mor» 
favourable than in moſt other parts of England, there are 
large hedges of myrile, which have been planted for 
ſeveral. years, and are very thriving and vis nous; le 
of which are upward of lx feet high. 8 
MYRTLE, cand{c-berry, See CANDiE-berry tree. 
The common Drtch myrile grows wild in Walle water 
places, and abounds in the ifle of Ely: the leaves, 
flowers, and ſees. of this plant have a ftrous [cagcan 
ſmell, and a bitter taite. They are ſaid to be uted amor: 
the common people for deſtroying moths, and cutaneon; 
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mifuge; and zs a ſebititute for hops, for preſeming 
malt liquors, which they render more inebriating, and 
confequent!y los falubrious; which quality is (aid to be 
deitroycd by boiling. Lewis. 

MYRTLE: be ries, mti, the fruit of the myrtle, with 
which we are ſupplied from the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
The irvit is at firit green, but becomes black gradually: 
within it is a white ſeed, in form of a creſcent. folid, 
hard, and of an aſtringent taſte z while the fruit con- 
tinues on the trees, it is ſucculent and ſmooth, and only 
becomes hard and wrinkled, becauſe dried in the ſun for 
the convenience of carriage. 

Myrtle-berries are rough and aſtringent, and are chief) 
recommended in alvine and uterine fluxes, and other 
diſorders from relaxation and debility; and appear to be 
among the milder reſtringents and corroborants, in the 
way of ſyrup, as a ſtrengtbener againſt fluxes and 
abortion. 

The perfumers likewiſe uſe them in their perfumes, and 
draw an eflence from them. The German dyers make 2 
blue colour from them. In ſome places the leaves and 
branches are alſo uſed in the tanning of leather. 

A myrtle crown was worn by the general to whom an 
OVATION was decreed, the reaſon of which, accorcing 
to Plutarch, in his life of Marcellus, was, that as 4 
ovation was decreed for ſome remarkable iucce's 09 
tained by treaty, or without much blooded, t 8s 
proper that the general, at his public appearance, oute 
be crowned with the tree ſacred to V enus, Wave oi wt 
the deitics, was ſuppoled to be moit averſe to the Heftes 
of war. 

MvrTLe eh. See SUMACH. | 

MYRTOCHEILIDES, a name given by ſome authors © 

the nymph iu the female pudenda. 

MYR'IUS, the heile, in Botany. Sec MYRTLE: : 

MyrTus /ploe/!ris, the wild myrilc, in Botany, 3 name 

given by ſome authors to r#/cus, Or BUTCHERS 1 

from ſome feiut reſerablance of its leaves to thete 96 

MV! the, 1 

MYRUS, in Zeglagv, a kind of ſea-ferpent, 2 bis di 1088. 

claſs, ſuppoſe! by ſome to be the male mu rente 

roneouſly. Its ſnout is very long and ſharp-power = 
body black, ſlender, and round, without lcalcs, _ 

from ſpots ; the cavity for the gills is only one e 

ſide; near the neck there are ſome ſmall yeliow d w_ 

ſeen, while the creature is alive; but theſe wo oh 

viſible after it is dead; its flefh is tender and Ge 

MYS, in /chthyolozy, aname given by =Aian, Ap 2 gi. ben 

many others, to the tich called 4/1 7/ct- 2 

writers ; the capros aud of oihiers of the al 

gee GOA. 
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"TA, bia, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Ceres. 
of Aer and ceremonies obſerved in it, ſee Potter, 
3 Grac- lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 415. f 
A RY myſterium, ſomething ſecret, or hidden; im- 
MY or difficult to be comprehended. 
Re word comes from the Greek uvcypioy; and that, ac- 
cording to ſome etymologiſts, from uv, ciando, 8 1 
ut, 1 am ſilent, and gane, month; but then whence 
the r 2 Muſt the mz in cen be converted into an 

o_— ord ſeems derived, with more propriety, from 

IE AD be hide ; whence is formed AND 

theHebrew , * to Hide; wWhence is for 

„ MiaAden t. 

* primarily. uſed in ſpeaking of certain truths 

revealed in Scripture, into the full underſtanding where- 

of human reaſon cannot penetrate. Such are laid to be 
the doftrines of the Trinity, the [ncarnation, &cc. 

We have an epitome of the my/teries of faith, or the 

mi/terics of Chriſtianity, in the ſymbols or creeds, _ 

piled by the apoſtles, the council of Nice, and St. Atha- 
naſius. See CREED. _ 

In ſeme of theſe, mention is made of the my/tcry of the 

Trinity; the , of the incarnationof the Son of God, 

his death and paſſion, and his delcent into hell for the 

redemption of mankind ; of his reſurrection the thi: d 

day, his aſcenſion into heaven, his litting on the right 

band of God, and his coming again to judge the world ; 
of the divinity, and cocquality of the Holy Ghoſt with 
the Father and the Son; ol the unity of the church ; 
of the communion of ſaints; the participation of the 

{craments; and the general reſurrection. Such are the 

principal mſteries of faith; which the church declares 
neceſiary to be known and believed, in order to falva- 
tion. 
on the earlieſt ages there have been particular ſeſtivals 
julkituteck in honour of theſe ũ¹ e; to return thanks 

to God for having revealed them, and to oblige the mi- 
nilters and paſtots to in{truct the people therein. 

' [ . 1 1 = 3 0 
80 ich are the feaſt of the ry 2 me Inc nen calle d 
aiſo Cbriſimas; thoſe of the C:rcrmer/ron, Paſſion, Reſir- 
rifion, Nc. See INCARNATION, CLRCUMC1510N, 
Ex3TeR, and EpiPHANY. 

The heathens alſo had their my/ter7cs, particularly thoſe 
of Ceres (ſee ELEvUSiNIA), the Bona Dea, &c. 7 he 
Egyptian prieſts concealed the myſteries of their religion 
and philoſophy under hieroglyphics. Thoſe who re- 
vealed the myſteries of the Bona Dea were ſevercly pu— 
iſhed; aud none were truſted with them but thoſe ſo— 
Jeranly ivitiat-4, and ſworn to ſecrecy. 

But theſe were not called myſleries, as-being incompre- 
henfble. or aiſed above the power of reaton ; but be- 
cauſe they were covered and diſguiſed under types and 
toures, to raiſe the greater veneration in the pcople.— 
The mieren of paganiſm were uſually celebrated in 
caves and grottos, fitter to conceal crimes than to cele- 
brate meeries in. 

Inch of the pagan gods had, ſays biſhop Warburton, 
belies the public and open, a ſecret worſhip paid them; 
into which none were admitted but thoſe who had been 
ſehected by preparatory ceremonies, called initiation, 
this ſecret worthip was termed the my/Zerics. The firſt 
and original eric, of which we have any. account, 
were thole of Iſis and Oſiris in Egypt; from whence 
ey were derived tothe Greeks, under the prefidency of 
valtous gods, as the inſtitutor thought molt for his pur- 
tale. He obſerves, that the nature and end of all theſe 
Wees were the fame, viz. to teach the doArine of a 
lature ſtate. And he repreſents the deſign of them in 
mera to have been, to engage men to a holy and vir- 
tv9us practice, to give them juſt notions of religion, and 
to dctect the error of the vulgar polytheiſm. And he 
concludes his account of the my/tcries with obſerving, 
that there were three things abour which they were prin- 
cipally concerned: viz. 1. The riſe and eſtabliſhment of 
u lociety, 2, The doctrine of a ſuture {tate of re— 
4765 and puniſhments, 3. The error of polytheiſm, 
2 N ot the unity. Which latter was the 
. 8558 1 - 3 myftertes, in Which the whole delu- 
ache, char ja os 3 3 . ee were 
the rang oy. r. a ert ury, Venus, Mars, 2 
"ra hy wy -— icentious (cites, were only deified 
Ky Rhys t 1 zod alone was the Creator of the uni- 
21 1232328 all things by his virtue, and govern- 
Which * , providence : whereas in the lefier myſteries, 

; Te preparatory to the other, the general belief 
. provicence, and future ſtate, and its conſequent e 
gage ments to a virtuo life 3 dos | 1 B 28 
theſe y ates Sag ne were men Cate. ut as 
an inflivation.”, ewes to the biſhop's hypotheſis, were 
is natural to it p e ſtate for the benefit of the people, it 
ecret ; which jay into the reaſons of their being kept 
mulates curioſit lik ys, were the following ; nothing ſti- 
and y like that which retires from obſervation, 
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dems to forbid ſearch ; and yet there was a neceſſity 
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of teaching ſome things to the initiated, not expedient 
for others to know: hence he obſerves, that the ſecret in 
the leſſer my/erics was ſome hidden rites and ſhews, to be 
kept from thepeople, only toinvite theircuriofityz and that 
the ſecret in the greater was ſome hidden do*trines to be 
kept from the people for the contrary purpole. Beſtdes, as 
the legiſlators had been principally concerned in the riſe 
of the vulgar polytheiſm, this circumſtance furniſhed an- 
other reaſon for the ſecrecy attending theſe my/crics. 
And that theſe my/Zcries were invented, eſtabliſned, and 
ſupported by the legiflature, he argues from the place of 
their origin, which was Egypt, where all religious worſhip 
was formed and propagated by flatefmen, and directed 
to political ends : becauſe the ſages who brought them 
out of Egypt, and propagated them in Afia, Grecce, and 
Britain, were all kings or legiſlators ; becauſe the flats 
prefided in the my/terics ; becauſe, according to their 
original inſtitution, neither flares nor foreigners, who 
had no concern, no property, and no country, were to be 
admitted into them; becauſe an inſtitution, which taught 
the neceſſity of a ſtrict and holy life, muſt | 
tion of legiſlators to whoſe ſcheme virtue 
ſpect of immortality were ſy neceſſary ; and heuce they 
were actually of infinite uſe to the llate: and finally 
ſrom the expreſs teſtimony of Plutarch, who, in his 
Treatiſe of Itts and Ofiris, aferibes them to this original. 
Howerer, theſe my/7crics in proceſs of time, greatly de- 
generated ; one cauſe of their corruption {cems to have 
been the ſeaſon in which they were performed, and the 
profound fecrecy obſerved in them; for the night gave 
opportunity to wicked men to attempt evil actions; and 
the ſecrecy, encouragement to perpetrat 
other cauſe of their depravation was the'r 
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times under the Patronage Oi note deities, who were 
ſuppoſed to inſpite and prefide over 
h: 3 Lie Venus.! F 
ſuch as Bacchus, Venus, and Cupid; ti 
* = OY E . 
adds, the hierophant's withdrawins 


rawing himſelf from the 
care and inſpection of the civil 1 
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Such is the ingenious and plauſible ſcheme largely diſ- 
1 5 181. % * % + + ”- \ 
cuſſed and maintained by 
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Ir. Warburton, in his Dirine 


Legation, &c, book 11. ſec. 4. 

However, other leaincd writers ha 
different opinion on this ſubiect. I 
ticular, has very accurately examined the origin and ends 
of the inſtitution of my/{crits, According to this writer 
they ſeem to have been originally deſigned to tame and 
civilize the rude and barbarous people, to form and po- 
liſh their manners, and by ff... and repreſentations, 
which were litted to ſtrike the imagination, to bring 
them to a greater awe and veneration for the laws and 
religion of their country; which among the pagans was 
always regarded as a neceſſary ingredient in a virtuous 
character. On this account they are highly commended 
by Cicero, de Leg. lib. ii. cap. 14. as they tended to re- 
claim men from a ruſe and ſarage life; and they were 
called initia, becauſe they furniſhed the ſ᷑ril principles of 
a human and civilized life, But whatever was the ori- 
ginal intention of theſe my/?eries, there is great reaton 
to apprehend, that upon the whole they proved rather 
detrimental than advantageous to the cauſe of vir: 
and the conception of them ſcems to have been owin 
to a fundamental delect in their original conſtitution. 
Dr. Leland farther examines whether and how far che 
myſlerles were deſigned to detect tne error of polytheiſm, 
and to inſttuct the initiated ia the knowledge of the one 
true God. With refpect to this point he n 

that the whole evidence, produced b 
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only to this; that in the my7erres the initiated were in- 
ſtructed that the popular deities had been once men; 
but no proof is brought, that the »745v7e overthrew the 
vulgarpolytheiſm, the worthip of dead men: nay, the in- 
ſtitutors of the ay, whit they taught the initiated, that 
the gods, commonly received, had been once men, took 
care that the pudlic religion ſhould not ſuſter by it, by 
letting them know, that, notwithſtanding this, they ought 
to be regarded as gods, and to have that div 
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and honour rendered to them, which ancient tradition 
and the Jaws required. The Chinlttans, indeed, argued 
from the hiſtory of the heathen gods to diſprove their 
divinity : and this was probably the reaſon why the myl- 
tagogues were very Cntclul in their entrance on the cele— 
bration of the 213/erc5, that no Chrillian 1] 
ſent at them. 
Dr. Leland farther contends, that the doArine of the 
unity was not taught in the my/ories. With this view 
he examines the teſtimonies adduced by the bithop, 
which, he ſays, aſtord no ſufficient evidence that they 
taught the do:trine of the unity. Beſides, there is great 
reaton to think that the notion given of the Deity in the 
myſteries was not very right and juſt ; and moreover, it 
they had taught juit notions of God, theſe could be of 
no great uſe, becauſe they taught this part of the ſe- 
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cret doctiine of the myſteries to very few perſons. It is 
farther urged, that the legiſlators and civil magiſtrates, 
who firſt inſtituted the myſteries, and who regarded not 
truth but utility, could never in good carneſt attempt to 
draw the people off from that polytheiſm, which they 
themſelves had encouraged and eſtabliſhed for the wel- 
fare of the ſtate, and to keep the people under a greater 
veneration for the laws. And the my/eries ſeem to have 
been defigned, not to diſcard the worſhip of the deitics, 
to whom they were appropriated, but to add a greater ſo- 
lemnity to it. To which it may be added, from fact and 
experience, that, though the my/teries were generally ce- 
lebrated in almoſt all the heathen nations, and eſpecially 
throughout the whole Roman empire, no eſfect of them ap- 
pearsinturningany of the peoplefrom their polytheiſm or 
idolatry: nor is it conceivable, if the deſign of the my/terzes 
were as laudable as Dr. Warburton repreſents, that 
the ancient Chriſtan writers ſhould have ſo univerſally 
exclaimed againit them. Sec Leland's Advantage and 
Neceſſity of the Chriſtian Revelation, vol. ii. pt. 1. chap. 9. 


MrsTERY, in Scripture Language, is uſed with ſome Jati- 


tude. Sometimes it denotes any thing not to be known 
without divine revelation. 


MrsTERY is alſo uſed to denote the ſecret things which 


God has diſcovered by his miniflers, the prophets, Jefus 
Chriſt, and the apoſtles. | 

Mathematicians have been accuſed of introducing te- 
es into geometry, which ought to have none. Hee 
the Annaliſt; and Mr. Maclaurin's Fluxions, in the In- 
troduction and other places. See alſo PaARaDox. 


MrsTesy, in Eugliſh Antiquity, is a term formerly applied 


to our dramatic exhibitions. It is well known, ſays Mr. 
Percy, in his Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, that 
dramatic poetry in this and moſt other nations of Europe, 
owes its origin, or at leaſt its revival, to thoſe religious 
ſhews, which in the dark ages were uſually exhibited on 
the more ſolemn feſtivals. At thoſe times they were 
wont to repreſent in the churches, the lives and miracles 
of the ſaints, or ſome of the more important ſtories, 
of ſcripture. And as the moſt myſterious ſubjects were 
frequently choſen, ſuch as the incarnation, patlion, and 
reſurrection of Chriſt, &c. theſe exhibitions acquired 
the name of my/leries. At ſirſt they were probably a 
kind of dumb ſhows, intermingled, perhaps, with a ew 
ſhort ſpeeches : at length they grew into a regular ſeties 
of connected dialogues, formally divided into acts and 
ſcenes. Specimens of theſe, in their molt improved 
ſtate, may be ſeen in Dodlley's Old Plays, and in Oſvorne's 
Ilarleian Miſcellany. As the old my/terzes frequently 
required the repreſentation of ſome allegorical perſonage, 
ſuchas Death, Sin, Charity, Faith, and the like, by degrees 
the rude pocts of thoſe unlettered ages, towards the 
fifteenth century began to form complete dramarnic pieces, 
conſiſting entirely of ſuch perſonifications. Theſe they 
intitled moral plays, or moralities. The my/7cr ics were 
very inartificial, repreſenting the ſcripture ſtories ſimply 
according to the letter. But the moralities are not de- 
void of invention; they exhibit outlines of the dramatic 
art; containing ſomething of a fable or plot, and even 
attempting to delineate characters and manners, 


Mrsrrur, additions of. See ADDITION. 
MYSTES. Sec HYDROMYSTES. 
MYSTICAL, ste, Mysric, ſomething: my/ferious, or 


allegorical. Sce MYSTERY, ALLEGORY, &c. 

The commentators on the Scripture, beſides a literal, 
find alſo a my/7ical, and a moral meaning. The Bible, 
they contend, is a book written both within-ſide and 
without-ſide : within-fide, in reſpect to the my ical, in- 
ternal, ſublime, and hidden ſenſe; and without-ſide, 
in reſpect to the literal and grammatical ſenſe, immedi- 
ately expreſſed by the words. 

In effect, ſeveral of the ancient fathers, and doctors of 
the church, underſtand the books mentioned in Ezek. ii. 
Io. and in the Apocalypſe, v. 1. which were written both 
ewithin-/ide, and without, of the Scriptures z and take the 
literal and ye ſenſe to be here fairly intimated. 
The ſenſe of Scripture, ſay they, is either that imme— 
diately ſignified by the words and expreſſions in the 
common uſe of language: or it is mediate, ſublime, ty- 
pical, and my/tica/; wherein the things themſelves ſigni- 
ned are made to ſignify ſtill other and farther things, 
according to the particular deſign and intention of God, 
and cf the prophets and apoſtles inſpired by him. 

The literal ſenſe they again divide into proper literal, 
which is contained in the words taken ſimply and pro- 
perly: and metaphorical literal, where the words are to 
be underſtood in a figurative and metaphorical ſenſe ; as, 
tere the right eye is commanded to be plucked out, & e. 
Wherever the proper literal feaſe contains any thing ab- 
ſurd or indecent, there recourſe mult be had to the me- 
taphorical literal ſenſe. 

AilScripture has a true literal ſenſe, but it has not always 


MYS 


a my/?ical one. We muſt ever underſtand it in the li 
ſenſe, when it ſpeaks immediately of any of the 2 
nature, of charity, of doing good; when it gires 17 
ſtructions for the conduct of life, for regulating * * 
ners; and when it rclates any matter of fact, or _ 
of hiſtory. ene 
The fame paſſage of Scripture has ſometimes {, 
ſenſes, expreſſed and fignified immediately by the = 
taken in their proper, and their fhgurarive ſenſ. pq 
which appear to have been all intended, by the inf . 
perſon who ſpoke them, as having been ſo und. r. 
by others likewiſe inſpited. As thoſe words in Prat 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee ; which g. 
Paul underitands, according to the ſtrict letter, in Hel, 
i.5. of the generation of Jeſus Chriſt in time: ih 
Acts xiii. 33. he takes them in a metaphorical ſenſe y 
applies them to our Saviour's reſurtection. This. 
Hoſea xi. 1. the words of the prophecy, I hare called - 
Son out of Erypt, are underſtood literally of the chile f 
of Ifracl, whom God brought out of Egypt, e 
conduct of Moſes; and yet in Matt. ii. 15. they are u ; 
deritood metaphorically of Jeſus Chriſt. = 
"The my/tical ſenſe of Scripture is that which the things 
exprefled by the words do farther ſignify ; or it beak 
cond ſigniſication held forth or Ggnified by the fr: the 
ſecond being expreſſed immediately by the firſt, and me- 
diately by the words themſelves. 

Writers allow of three kinds of my/?ical ſenſes in the 
Word of God : the firſt correſponding to faith, and called 
allegorical ; the ſecond to hope, called anagegical; and 
the third to charity, called the tropolog ical /erle. 
Ihe four ſenſes, and their applications, are included in 


the Latin diſtich, 


Litera gefia decet, quid credas alligcria, 
Moralts quid agus, quo tendas anag ani. 


Sometimes the fame word in Scripture is to be taken in 
all the four ſenſes. Thus the word Fer /alem literally 
ſ:pnifies the capital of Judza; allegorically, the church 
militant; tropoiopically and morally, a Lciiever; and 
anagogically, heaven. 

So, that paſſage in Geneſis, Let there be ligt, and the: 
was ligt, ſigviſies, according to the letter, corporeal 
ligbt; by the allegory, the Methah; in the tropologics] 
ſenſe, grace; and anagogically, beatitude, or the light of 
glory. 


MYSTIC thes/ogy denotes a refined and ſublime kind of di- 


vinity, profeſicd by the my/7tcs. 

It conſiſts in a knowledge of God, and divine things, 
not acquired in the common way, but inſuſed immedi- 
ately by God, and which has the power to move the 
ſoul in an eaſy, calm, devout, affective manner; to unite 
it ultimately to God; to illumine the underitanding, 
and to warm and enliven the will, in an extraordinary 
manner. 

Among the writings attributed to Dionyſius the Areopa- 
gite, is a diſcourſe of my/{ic theology. Several others hare 
written on the ſame ſubject, both ancients and modeins. 


MYSTICS, Mie, a kind of religious ſect, diſtinguiſhed 


by their protciling pure, ſublime, and perfect devotion, 
with an entire dilintereited love of God, free from al 
ſelfiſh conliderations. 
The my/tics, to excuſe their fanatic ecſtaſies, and amo 
rous extravagances, alledge that paſſage of St. Paul; Tie 
Spirit prays in us by ſighs and groans that are unutterall. 
Now, if the Spirit, ſay they, pray in us, we mult relign 
ourſelves to its motions, and be ſwayed and guided by 
its impulſe, by remaining in a ſtate of mere inaction. 
Paſlive contemplation is that ſtate of perfection to which 
the my/lics all aſpire. 
The authors of this my/?/c ſcience, which ſprung i 
wards the cloſe of the third century, ate not known ; 0 
the principles from which it was formed are mani 
I:s firſt promoters proceeded from the known docttine o 
the Platonic ſchool, which was alſo adopted by _ 
and his diſciples, that the divine nature Was diflulc 
through all human ſouls, or that the faculty of tea dn, 
from which procceds the health and vigour of the m 
was an emanation from God into the human ous J 
comprehended in it the principles and cements why 
truth, human and diving. They denicd that men 2 
by labour or ſtudy excite this ccleſtial flame in * 
breaſts, and, therefore, they diſapproved highty ph 
atterapts of thoſe, who, by definitions, abſtract ic 
and proſound ſpeculatious, endeavoured to form dite 
notions of truth, and to diſcover its hidden n, ot 
the contrary, they maintained that filence, 37 ph 
rcpoſe, and ſolitude, accompanied with ſuch * 
might tend to extenuate and exhauſt the | 
means by which the hidden and internal r 
cited to produce its latent virtucs, and to in ru 5 
the knowledge of divine things. For 124 the) 
9 
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body, were th 
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hole who behold with a noble contempt all human af-] a larger ſize, as we ſee many fiſh will in ſome places more 
2 who turn away their eyes from terreſtrial vanities, | than others. | 
N all the avenues of the outward ſenſes againſt | MYTACISM, Moranighes, in Rhetoric, the too frequent 
ry contagious influences of a material world, mutt ne- repetition of the letter M, thus mammam ipſam arms, 
Tarity return to God, when the ſpirit is thus diſen- | ug meam animam. 
r -4 from the impediments that prevented that happy MYTHOLOGY, puloroſiey ſigniſying a diſcourſe or. de- 
Ms. And in this bleiied frame, they not only enjoy | ſcription of fables, from Aube, falula, and xs ſee, ſermo, 
inexpieſſible raptures from their communion with the | diſcourſe, the hiſtory of the fabulous gods and heroes of 
Supreme Being, but allo are inveſted with the ineſtimable | antiquity z with the explanation of the myſteries or alle- 
rivilege of contemplating truth undiſguiſed and uncor- | gorics couched therein. 
rupted in its native pwity, while others behold it ina} Lord Bacon thinks that a great deal of concealed in- 
vitiated and deluſive form. ? ſtruction and allegory was originally intended in mo{t 
The number of the Mie, increaſed in the fourth century, Th ot the ancient mythology; he obſerves, that ſome 
under the influence of the Grecian fanatic, who gave ables diſcover a great and evident ſimilitude, relation, 
himſelf out for Dionyſius the Areopagite, diſciple of St. | and connection with the thing they ſignify, as weil ia 
Paul, and probably lived about this period : and by pre- the ſtructure of the fable as in the meaning of the names, 
tending to higher degrees of perfeCtion than other whereby the perſons or actors are characteriſed. 
Chriſtians, and ptactiſing greater auſterity, their cauſe The fame writer thinks it may paſs for a farther indica- 
ained ground, eſpecially in the Eaſtern provinces, in the tion of a concealed and ſecret meaning, that ſome of 
hfth century, A copy of the pretended works of Di- | theſe fables are ſo abſurd and idle in their narration, as to 
onyſius was ſent by Balbus to Lewis the Meck, in the | ſhew an allegory even afar off: but the argument of molt 
ear $24, which kindled the holy flame of myſticiſm in weight upon this ſubject, he takes to be this, that many 
the Weltern provinces, and filled the Latins with the of theſe fables appear by no means to have been invented 
moſt enthuſiaſtic admiration of this new religion. by the perſons who relate them : he looks on them not 
In rhe twelfth century, theſe my/7ics took the lead in] as the product of the age, nor invention of the poets, 
their method of expounding Scripturez and, by ſearch- | but as ſacred relics as he terms them, gentle whiſpers, 
ing for myſteries and hidden meaning, in the plaineſt and the breath of better times, that from the tradition 
expreſſions, forced the word of God into a conformity | of more ancient nations, came at length into the flutes 
with their vionary doctrines, their enthuſiaſtic feelings, | and trumpets of the Greeks, He concludes, that the 
and the ſyſtem of diſcipline, which they had drawn from knowledge of the early ages was either great or happy : 
the excurſions of their irregular fancies. In the thic- | great, if they by deſign made this uſe of trope and figure; 
tecuch century, they were the molt formidable antagoniſts | or happy, if, whilit they had other views, they afforded 
of the ſchoolmen; and towards the cloſe of the four- | matter and occaſion to ſuch noble contemplations. See 
teenth, many of them reſided and propagated their te-| THEOLOGY. 
nets almoſt in every part of Europe. They had, in the | MYTILUS, in Natural Hiſtory. See MuscL et. - 
fifteenth century, many perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit | MYTIS, a name uſed by ſome writers to expreſs the black 
in their number: and in the fixteenth century, previous | juice found in the mouth of the ſepia or cuttle-fiſh, with 
to the Reformation, if any ſparks of real piety ſubſiſted which it colours the water when in danger of being taken, 
under the deſpotic empire of ſuperſtition, they were only and by this means often makes its eſcape. It is alſo 
to be found among the my/{:cs. uſed by Hippocrates as the name of a ſca-fiſh different 
The principles of this ſect were adopted by thoſe called | from the ſepia. 
QUIETI1STS in the ſeventeenth century: and, under dif- | MY TTOTON, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 
ſerent modifications, by theQUAKERsSand METHODISTS. mixt ſort of country food, made of garlic, onions, eggs, 
MYSTOCEROS, in Tchthyology, a name given by Geſner | cheeſe, oil, and vinegar. It was much eaten by the la- 
and ſome others to that ſpecies of the ſilurus which we bouring people among the ancients, and accounted a very 
call the ſheat-fiſh. It is the glanus of Pliny, and the | wholeſome diſh. 
reſt of the old authors; the ſilurus of Rondeletius and | MY URUS, Aveo, in Medicine, denotes a pulſe which 
others. It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the is continually weakening by inſenſible degrees, fo that 
Glurus with four beards under the chin. It is plainly to] the ſecond beat is fainter than the firſt, the third than 


. be known from the fiſh called the late, by this character, | the ſecond, &c. See Pulsx. 
e that having only one beard; it is a genuine ſpecies of | The word is compounded of nue, mouſe, and cups, tail; 
e SILURUS. the diminution of the pulſe being ſuppoſed like that of 
3 MYSTRUM, among the Ancients, a liquid meaſure, which | the thickneſs of the tail of that animal, which grows lets 
y was the fourth part of the cyathus. from the root to the tip. 
It weighed about two drams and a half of oil; aud of | MYUTES /apis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
. water or wine, two drams two ſcruples. It was much | authors to a foſhle body, part of an As TEROODIUx, Ml 
e about our ſmall ſpoonful. | which they have thought in ſingle joints ſomewhat re- " 
. MYSTUS fuviatilis, in Icbtbyology, a name by which ſome] ſembled the ears of a mouſe. f 
-d writers, particularly Bellonius, have called the common | MYXA, or MyxaRta, in the Materia Medica, a name 
n, barbel. See BAR Bs. uſed by ſome authors for the SEBESTENS, a ſort of plum 
ll MysTvs marinus, the ſea-barbel, the name of a fiſh caught [ of ZXgypt and Aſia, 
in the Adriatic, and common in the markets of Venice. | MY XINE, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the inte/tina claſs 
. It is of an oblong figure, and in colour of a ſilvery white, | of worms; the characters are, that the body is round 
0 variegated on each fide with ten obliquely tranſverſe and carinated in the lower part; the mouth is circous ; 
ts black lines; its belly is very white; its tail is forked, and | the jaws are pinnated, and furniſhed with many ſharp 
JN Its head long; its back fin has part of its rays prickly, teeth; and it has no eyes. There is only one ſpecies, 
by part ſoft to the touch; its eyes are not large, and their | called by Linnæus the glutinous myx:ue. 
iriſes are yellow ; its lips are prominent, thick, and ſoft, | MY XOLY DIAN, in Ancient Mu/ic, the ſirſt ſpecies of the 
ch and only ferrated in the place of teeth; but in the hinder DIAPASON. 
part of its mouth it has ſeveral rows of ſhort and large | MY XON, iu 7c>:hyo{ogy, the name of a fiſh of the mullet- 
to- molares or grinders; its ſcales are large, and adhere] kind, called by others BACcHUs. 
ph ily to the fleſh. It is a very well taſted fiſh. It much reſembles the common MULLET ; but its head 
2 YSTUs Nuoticus, in Iebthyolagy, a name given by Bello-] is leſs pointed, and its body is covered beſide the ſcales 
0¹ mus to a fiſh of the barbel kind, caught in the Nile. Its] with a mucous matter: it has a remarkable irregularity 
11 8 [7 thick and ſhort, and its belly very broad; it grows | in the manner of its ſwimming, and looks red about the 


tops rge a ſize as to weigh twenty pounds. Probably | lips and covering of the gills. 
a | 


be no other than the common barbel growing to 
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N A B 


| A liquid conſonant, or ſemi-vowel, and the | 
thirteenth letter of the Greek, Latin, Engliſh, 
&c; alphabets. 

D The N is a nafal conſonant: its ſound is 
that of a d, paſſed through the noſe : ſo that when the 
noſe is ſtopped by a cold, or the like, it is uſual to pro- 
nounce d for 1. M. I Abbe de Dangeau obſerves, that 
in the French the * is frequently a mere naſal vowel, 
without any thing of the ſound of a conſonant in it. He 
calls it the Sclevodc vowel. 'The Hebrews call their N, 
Nun, which fignibes chi, as being ſuppoſed the offspring 
of M; partly on account of the reſemblance of ſound, 
and partly on that of the figure. Thus from the m, by 
omitting the laſt column, is formed » : and thus from 
the capital N, by omitting the firſt column, is formed 
the Greek minuſcule . Hence, for Biennius, &c. the 


Latins frequently uſe Bimus, &c. and the ſame people 


N. 


NAD 


The Syrian /iliqua, they ſay, purges, and! 13 
The nabathæan _ x Ando pox, to us, r. — 
in hemorrhages. It is plainly to be inſerred from 8 5 
that the nabathea ſiliqua is different, in the greateſt te 
gree from the Syrian pod, or carob fruit; and by its > 
tues, and the deſcription they give us of the thorn — 
which produces it, it ſeems very probable that it de 
pod of ſome ſpecies of the acacia. 


NABCA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 


called the tree more uſually deſcribed under the name of 
enoplia, or the great jujube tree. 


NABECH, in Botany, the name given by the Arabian 


writers to the fruit of the tree sADAR, which is the lotus 
of Dioſcorides, and the acanthus of Virgil. The fruit of 
this, which 1s round, and like a cherry, only ſmaller, was 
firſt called by this name nabech, or nabac, but afterwards 
the tree was alſo called by it. 


convert the Greek at the end of a word into an m; as, NABLUM, in Hebrew, nebel, an inſtrument of muſic among 


agua, pharmacum, &c. See M. 

N before p, b, and m, the Latins change into m, and 
frequently into l and r, as in ludo, illudo; in rigo, irrigo, 
&c. in which they agree with the Hebrews, who, in lieu 
of Nun, frequently double the following conſonant; and 
the Greeks do the ſame, as when for Manlius, they write 
Maxaos, &c. 

The Grecks, alſo, before *, y, x, , changed the y into 
: in which they were followed by the ancient Romans, 
who for Angulus wrote Aggulus ; for anceps, agceps, &c. 
The Latins retrench the » from Greek nouns ending in 


the Hebrews. The Seventy, and the Vulgate, tranſlate 
it ſometimes by nablum, and at other times by pſalterion, 
or lyra, or even cithara. 

The noblum was a ſtringed inſtrument, very near of the 
form of a A, which was played upon by both hands, 
and with a kind of bow. Lee Calmet's Diſſertation con- 
cerning the Inſtruments of Muſic of the ancient Hebrews, 
prefixed to the ſecond volume of his commentary upon 
the Pſalms. 

Kircher ſuppoſes that it was the ſame with the ps41.TE- 
RY. See Tab. Muſic, fig. 7. | 


wy; as Ata, les; Foaxwr, draco. On the contrary, the NABO, or NEBo, in Mythelogy, a deity of the Babylo- 


Greeks add it to the Latin ones ending in 0: as Karos, 
Nepuy, for Cato, Nero. 
In Engliſh, N has an invariable ſound : as no, name, &c. 
After m it is ſometimes almoſt loſt, as condemn, &c. 

N, among the Ancients, was a numeral letter, ſignifying 
900 z according to the verſe in Baronius, 


nians, who poſſeſſed the next rank to Bel. It is men- 
tioned by Iſaiah, ch. xlviii. Voſſius apprehends that Nabe 
was the moon, and Bel the ſun; but Grotius ſuppoſes 
that Nabo was ſome celebrated prophet of the country, 
which opinion is confirmed by the etymology of the name, 
ſignifying, according to Jerom, one that preſides over 


propheſy. 


N quoque nongentos numero deſignat habendos. NABOB, the name of a viceroy or governor of one of the 


And when a line was ſtruck over it N, nine thouſand. 


provinces of the Mogul's empire in India. 


Among the ancient lawyers, N. L. ſtood for Non liquet, |NABONASSAR. The zra of NaBoxassAR is famous: 


i. e. the cauſe is not clear enough to paſs ſentence upon. 
J. P. was uſed among the Romans for notarius publicus; 
N. C. for Nero Cæſar, or Nero Claudius. N. B. is uſed 
for Nota bene. In marine language, N ſtands for North. 

N. or NY, in Commerce, &c. is uſed as an abbreviation of 
numero, number. Thus alſo, in Medicine, caryophyllo- 
rum, Ns vi. ſignifies ſix cloves. N on the French coins, 
denotes thoſe ſtruck at Montpelier. 

NAAM, or Nau, Namium, in Law, the taking or di- 
ſtraining another man's moveable goods. 
This is either /awful, or unlawful and prohibited. | 

Naam, lawful, is a reaſonable diſtreſs, proportionable to 
the value of the thing diſtrained for; and anciently 
called either vif or mort, as it was made of quick, or 
dead chattel. 
Lawful Naam is ſo either by the common law; as when 
a man takes another's beaſts doing damage in his ground ; 
or by a man's particular fact, as on account of ſome con- 
tract, &c. 

Naam, unlawful, vetitum namium. See Namiun. 

NABATHAA Ffliqua, in the Materia Medica, a name 


we know but little of the hiſtory of that prince; only 
that he was king of Babylon, and was alſo called Beleſus; 
though ſome will have him the Baladan mentioned in 
Iſaiah XXXIX. 1, and 2 Kings xx. 12. Some even con- 
jecture that he was a Mede ; and that he was fet on the 
throne by the Babylonians, upon their ſhaking off the ge- 
vernment of the Medes. : 
The beginning of this prince's reign is of great 1umpor- 
tance in chronology z becauſe Ptolemy aſſures us, there 
were aſtronomical obſervations made by the Chaldæens 
from Nabonaſſur to his time; and Ptolemy, and the other 
aſtronomers, account their years from that epoc! 
ASTRONOMY. 

From the obſervations quoted by Ptolemy, 
that the firſt year of this æra is the 747th year 8 
Jeſus Chriſt; and the 3967 th of the Julian period. dee 
Epoch. ; idee 
The years of this epocha are Egyptian years, ol! * 
hundred and ſixty-five days each; commencing apts 
29th of February, and reckoned, according to the e 
putation of aſtronomers, from noon: 1 


it follows, 
fore 


given by the interpreters of Avicenna, and other of the N ABOTH, egg of, in Anatomy, a kind ye , ee. of 


Arabian phyſicians, to the jembut, or ahembut, of thoſe 
authors. | 

It appears, from the accounts they have given us of this 
drug, that it was along and ſlender pod, produced on a 
thorny tree. It has been Eg | ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with the carb, or /il:qua dulcis, but very erroneouſly. 
The ſame authors who mention this aljembut, or nabathæa 
filigua, mention that alſo under the name of the alnabati, 
or Syrian /iliqua, as it is interpreted. 


neck of the womb, diſcovered by Naboth, 
medicine in the univerſity of Leipſick. 


NACRE, in Natural Hiſtory. See PINNA- 
NADAB, the ſovereign pontiff, or hig 


prieſt of the Per- 


iti 
ſians, whoſe dignity is the ſame as that - ö th 


among the Turks; with this difference on ſe 

nadab may diveſt himſelf of his ecclchaſtical mn ber 

paſs to civil employment, which the muſti is no 

to do- See MuruT1, 
2 


The 


— 


N A1 

kes place next after the atmath dulet, or 
The — 3 E has two judges under him, called 
9 ix and the caſi, who decide all religious matters, 
en divorces and are preſent at contracts and public 


As, and theſe have deputies in all the cities of the 
acts; 


N 1 Aſtronomy, à point in the heavens diametrically 
bl 


the ZENITH. 
22 pure Arabic, where it ſigniſies the ſame. 


is that point directly under our feet; or a point 
es 2 from our feet through the centre of 
„ and terminating in the under hemiſphere. 
The zenith and nadir are the two poles of the horizon, 
each being 90* diſtant from it, conſequently each in the 
p is the axis of the cone projected by the ſha- 
dow 1 the carth; thus called, becauſe that axis being 
rolonged, gives a point in the ecliptic diametrically op- 
poſtte to the ſun. 3 
aurait, — ug Turki/h Offices, the ſuperintendant 
wardrobe. 
$7 in Mythology, a goddeſs who preſided over la- 
mentations and funcrals; and who had a temple near 
e. 
2 is alſo uſed for a funeral dirge or ſong, ſung on 
al occaſions. 
us, or Nxvus, in the Animal Orconomy, denotes 
an excreſcence of fleſh in various parts of the bodies of 
children, ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by frights, 
diſappointments, &c. of the mother, while the infant 
was in the woinb. Theſe tumors ariſe in all parts of 
the body; they are of all figures and of all ſizes, and are 
ſometimes of the common colour of the ſkin, ſometimes 
black, red, &c. Many of them, both in ſhape and co- 
lour, reſemble fruits of ſeveral kinds, as mulberries, 
frawberries, and the like; or animals, as mice, or ſpiders. 
They are to be removed, as warts, by ligature, cautery, 
or extirpation with the knife. But if they have large 
veſſels near their roots, if they are ſtrongly fixed to the 
bone, or if they ſeem to have a cancerous diſpoſition, it 
is much beſt for the ſurgeon to let them wholly alone ; 
and where they are ſeated in the neighbourhood of ar- 
teries cr large veins, if preſſed to extirpate them, he 
ſhould never be without cauteries, ſtyptics, bandages, 
and other neceſſary apparatus, in caſe of hæmorrhages. 
Heiſter's Surgery, p. 323. N 
See theſe accounted for under MoxsrER. See alſo 
Fog rus, and IMAGINATION, 
NAG. See Hopsy. 
NAGEMULUS, in [chthyolovy, a name given by ſome of 
the German authors to the fiſh called by 8 and 
others, the lucioperca, or pike-pearch. It is truly a ſpecies 
of PEARCH, and is diſtinguiſhed from the common 
pearch, principally by having two long teeth on each 
fide of the mouth. 
NAHUM, or, the Prophecy of Nanu u, a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament. Nahum, the ſeventh of the twelve 
leſſer prophets, was a native of Elkoſhai, a little village of 
Galilee, The ſubject of his prophecy is the deſtruction 
of Nineveh, which he deſcribes in the moſt lively and 
pathetic manner: his ſtyle is bold and figurative, and 
can hardly be exceeded by the moſt perfect maſters of 
oratory. This prophecy was verified at the ſiege of that 
city, by Attyages, in the year of the world 4378, ſix 
hundred and twenty-two years before Chriſt. 
The time of Nahum's death is unknown; the Greek me- 
nologies, and the Latin martyrologies place his feſtival 
on the ſirſt day of December. 
NAIA, in Luilogy, the name of a ſpecies of COLUPRER, 


in number, and the ſquamæ of the tail ſixty. 

NAJAS, in Berany, the name given by Linnzus to a genus 
of plants of the dizecia monandria claſs called by Vail- 
lant and Micheli Huvialis. The characters are theſe: it 

produces male and female flowers diſtinct; in the male 

lowers, the perianthium is compoſed of one leaf of a 

cylindric figure, and truncated at the baſe, growing 

imaller at the top, 

2 ſegments which bend backwards; the flower is com- 

ark only one petal, and is a tube of the length of 

* bn Ae verge is divided into four ſegments, which 

mil. 8 wards 4 there are no ſtamina, but the 

rag 2 flower produces one oblong erect anthera; 

7 ee c flower there is no cup, nor any petal, but a 

3 rg germen is of an oval ligure, and terminates ina 

8 101 e; the ſtigmata are ſimple; the fruit is an 

we Kos ning one oblong oval ſeed. There is 

NAIADS ” 

. Fer, Naranss, derived from vad, I flow, 
ot heathen, 3; . \nvabit, in Mythelegy, a ſort of nymphs, 
5 wänties, ſuppoſed to preſide over fountains 


trabo ſays, the Naiades were prieſteſſes of Bacchus. 


' 


the ſcuta of whoſe abdomen are one hundred and ninety | 


and having at the mouth two oppo- | 


NAI 


What we learn of them in general is, that they were 
ſuppoſed to live in the palaces of the preſiding dcities of 
fountains, lakes, and rivers. We have the names of no 
leſs than ſixteen of theſe deities, given us by Virgil, 
Georg. iv. ver. 336 to 340; and 343 to 345, in his ac- 
count of Cirene's apartment only, in the watery palace 
of Pencus : and Ovid, lib. iii. el. 6. ver. 64. ſpeaks of a 
hundred, at leaſt, in the river Anio. They had often a 
name from the particular river they inhabited. They 
are deſcribed with long, bright hair, flowing down their 
ſhoulders ; their faces ſhould have a ſhining, humid look, 
not unlike the Venus Anarduomene, of Apelles : their 
ſhape ſhould be fine, and their limbs well turned. Their 
roves, when they wear any, for they are moſt commonly 
quite naked, ſhould be of a greeniſh caſt z varied at plea- 
ſure, ſonic into lighter, and ſome into darker ſhades; and 
ſo thin, that you might diſcover all the turn of their 
limbs, and the fineneſs of their ſkin through them. They 
have ſometimes little flying veils, in gems of the ancients, 
over their heads ; like thoſe goddeſſes of the air, which 
the Romans called Aurz, and which we call Sylphs. It 
was the uſual employment of the Naiads to attend at 
feaſts and they ſeem to have been little better than ſo 
many domeſtics to the preſiding water-deities. Spence. 

NAIANT, or NaTAN r, q. d. ſwimming; a term in He- 
raldry, uſed in the blazoning of fiſhes, when drawn in 
a horizontal poſture ; feſs-wiſe, or tranſverſely, acroſs 
— eſcutcheon ; that being their natural ſwimming po- 

ure. 

NAILING #f canon, the driving of a nail, or iron ſpike, 
by force into the touch-hole of a piece of artillery ; fo 
as to render it for ſome time uſeleſs to the enemy. 

NAILS, in Anatomy, a kind of horny excreſcences, grow- 
ing over the ends of the fingers and toes of men, and 
ſeveral other animals; much of the ſame nature with the 
hoofs of others. 

Hoofs are nothing clſe but a number of ſmall huſks, an- 
ſwering to ſo many papillz of the ſcin; and it may be 
concluded, that a:/s are no more than the covers or 
ſheaths of the papillæ pyramidales of the ſkin, on the ex- 
tremities of the fingers and toes, which dry, harden, and 
lie upon one another. 

Their uſe is to ſtrengthen and defend the ends of the 
fingers in handling any hard and rugged bodies; that 
part — . exceedingly ſenſible, by reaſon of the great 
number of nerves which terminate hore for the ſenſation 
of feeling. 

The ails are formed, and grow, after the ſame manner 
as the reſt of the body ; their nouriſhment they receive 
from their roots, as is eaſily obſervable from the white 
ſpecks ſometimes ſeen on them, and which conſtantly re- 
cede from the root. R 

Dr. Pozzi endeavours to prove, that the nails grow out 
of the tendons, which are ſpread upon the laſt phalanx 
of the fingers and tocs. 

The Romans were very curious in the cutting and form- 
ing the nails, and had it done by artiſts, who made an 
employment of it. 

The Chineſe doctors and literati pique themſelves on the 
exceſſive length of their nai/s. F. le Compte ſays, ſome 
of them wear nails near as long as their fingers. 

Nails, in Building, &c. are little metalline members, 
ſerving to bind or faſten the parts together, &c. 

The ſeveral kinds of ails are very numerous. As back 
nails; made with flat ſhanks to hold faſt, and not open 
the wood. Clamp nails, thoſe proper to faſten the clamps 
in buildings, &c. Claſp nails, whoſe heads are flatted, 
and claſping and ſticking into the wood, render the work 
ſmooth, ſo as to admit a plane over it: the moſt common 
in building are diſtinguiſhed by 10d 20d. 25. &c. Clench 
nails, thoſe uſed by boat, barge, &c. builders, with 
boves or nuts, and often without : for fine work, they 
are made with claſp heads, or with the head beat flat 
on two ſides. Clout nails, thoſe ordinarily uſed for nail- 
ing on of clouts to axle-trees ; they are flat headed ua, 
and iron work is uſually fixed with theſe nai/s. Deck 
nails, thoſe proper for faſtening of decks in ſhips, doubling 
of (hipping, and floors laid with planks. Dog vails, or 
Jobent nails, proper for faſtening of hinges to doors, &c. 
Flat points are of two kinds, viz. ng, much uſed in 
ſhipping, and proper where there is occation to draw and 
hold fait, yet no neceſſity of clenching; and ert, which 
are fortified with points, to drive into oak or other hard 
wood. Lead nails, uſed to nail lead, leather, and 
canvas, to hard wood: theſe are clout nails dipped in 
lead or folder. Pert nails, commonly uſed to nail 
hinges to the ports of ſhips. Ribbing nails, uſed to 
faſten the ribbing, to keep the ribs of ſhips in their place 
in building. Roſe nails are drawn four-ſquare in the 
ſhank, and commonly in a round tool. Rsther nails, 
chiefly uſed to faſten rother-irons to thips. Scupper nails, 
much uſed to faſten leather and canvas to wood. Sharp 


16i/s, much uſed, eſpecially in the Weſt-Indies, made 


with 


— 
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with ſharp points and flat ſhanks. 8 nails, uſed N 
to faſten ſheathing- boards to ſhips : the rule for their 


N A M 


AMAMTITIA, in 1chthyslogy, a name given by the band 


to the mayati, or SEA cow. 


length is, to have them full three times as long as the] NAMATION, Namar1o, in Law, the act of diftrain 
"g 


board is thick. Square nails, of the ſame ſhape as Har 
nails; chiefly uſed for hard woods. Br aps, long and 
ſlender, without heads, chiefly uſed for thin deal work, 


or taking a DISTREss. SeeNaan, 
In Scotland the word is particularly uſ. . 
See Pounp. 5 E impouncing. 


to prevent ſplitting. To which may be added tacks ; the] NAME, denotes a word whereby men have agreed to 
exe 


ſmalleſt ſerving to faſten paper to wood; middling, for 
wool-cards and cars; and larger, for upholſterers and 
pumps. They are diſtinguiſhed by the names of white 
tacks, 2d 3d. and 4 d. tacks. 

Nails are ſaid to be toughened, when too brittle, by heat- 
ing them in a fire-ſhovel, and putting ſome tallow or 

reaſe among them. 

Nail; are ſold fix ſcore to the hundred. 

Na11., in the Afanege. The different poſition of the az! 
of the bridle, or left hand of the horſeman, gives the 
horſe a facility of changing hands, and forming his de- 
parture, and ſtop ; by reaſon that the motion of the 
Þridle follows fuch a poſition of the nals. To give a 
horſe head, you muſt turn the nails downwards. To 
'turn the horſe to the right, you muſt turn them upwards, 
moving your hand to the right. To change to the left 


reſs ſome idea; or which ſerves to 
thing or ſubject ſpoken of. EY "gnily 2 
This the grammarians uſually call a ops 
though their #ov7 is not of quite ſo much extent hag, 
name. 1 80 
Seneca, lib. ii. de Beneſiciis, obſerves 
. number of things which have no * f 2 wy 
therefore, we are forced to call by other borrowed nan 
Ingens eſt, ſays he, rerum copia fine nomine, quas ran; 
pris appellationibus /1gnare non poſſumus, alienis ac chi 
datis utimur which may ſhew why, in the evils of 
this Dictionary, we frequently give divers ſenſes t the 
ſame word. 
It was Adam that firſt gave things their names, Geneſ; 
ii. 19. 
Names are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative, 


u muſt turn the nails down, and bear to the left. To Names, proper, are thoſe which repreſent ſome indiv; 11 


0 
ſtop the horſe you muſt turn them upwards, and lift up, 


or raiſe your hand. 
Nai is alſo a fort of long meaſure, chiefly uſed in the 


thing or perſon ; ſo as to diſtinguith it from all other 
things of the ſame ſpecies. As Socrates, which repre- 
ſents a certain philoſopher. 


commerce of cloths z containing the ſixteenth part of a Names, appcllatide, or general, are thoſe which ſignify 


ard 

N AIRANGIA, formed from the Arabic nairan, the plural 
of nair, light, a kind of divination, in uſe among the 
Arabs, drawn from the ſeveral phenomena of the ſun 
and moon. 

NAIRES, Nauntrrs, or NayERs, in Modern Hiſtory, a 
name which is given by the Malabarians to the military 
of their country, who form'a very numerous claſs or 
tribe, out of which the ſovereigns of Malabar chuſe their 
body-guard. 

NAISSANT, in Heraldry, is applicd to a lion, or other ani- 
mal, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders, fore-feet, and 
legs, with the tip of the tail; the reſt of the body lying 
hid under the ſhield, or ſome charge, or ordinary there- 
on; from which it appears to be iſſuing or ariſing. Sce 
Tab. Heraldry, fig. 28. 

Naiſſant differs from 18$VANT, as the animal in the 
former caſe iſſues out at the middle, and in the latter at 
the bottom of the ſhield or charge. 

F. Meneſtrier ſays, naiſſant is only uſed for animals, which 
ſhew the bare head as ariſing out of the extremity of the 
chief, or from above the feſſe. 

NAKED, in Architefture. NAK ED of a wall, &c. is the 
ſurface, or plane, from whence the projectures ariſe ; or 
which ſerves as a ground to the projectures. See Tab. 
Architedt. fg. 24- | 
Thus, we ſay, a pilaſter ought to exceed the naked of the 
wall by ſo many inches; and that the foliages of a capi- 
tal ought to anſwer to the naked of the COLUMN. 

A flooring is ſaid to be naked, before the boards are laid 
over the joiſts : the naked roofing or carcaſing is applied 
to the roof before the tiles are laid on the ratters. 

NakeD fre, is a term uſed by chemiſts ſor an open fire; 
or one where the containing veſſel is immediately ex- 
poſed to the FIRE. 

NAKED /eceds, in Botany, are ſuch feeds of plants as are not 
incloſed in any pod, or cafe. 

NAFLD Halt, or leaf, among Beotaniſts. See STALK and 

EAP. 

NAKIB, in the Oriental Dignities, the name of an officer 
who is a deputy to the cadilitkier, or, as he may be 
called, the lord high chancellor of Egypt, appointed by 
the grand ſignior. His office is to carry the ſtandard of 
Mahomet. 

NAKIR, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to expreſs a 
violent flatulence which paſſes from one limb to another, 
and is always attended with pain. 

NAK O Us, an Egyptian muſical inſtrument, made like two 
plates of braſs, and of all fizes, from two inches to a foot 
in diameter; they hold them by ſtrings faſtened to their 
middles, and {ſtrike them together ſo as to beat time. 
They are uſed in the Cophtic churches, and in the Ma- 
hometan proceſſions. 

NAL la appella, in Botany, a name uſed in the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus to expreſs an Indian ſhrub, or tree, from the 
roots of which they obtain an oil of a gold- yellow co- 
lour, and very agrecable ſmell, called appel oil. It is of 
a bitteriſh and ſharp taſte, and is in great eſteem among 
them in pains of the hcad. 

NAM. See Naan. | 

NAMA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs : 
the characters of which arc, that the calyx is compoſed ot 
ſive leaves; the corolla is divided into five ſegments; and 
the fruit is a fingle-celled capſule, with two valves. 


There are two ſpecies. 
4 


common ideas; or which are common to ſeveral ind; 
viduals of the ſame ſpecies, — mag 
pecies,—as, horſe, animal, man 
oak, &c. : 
Proper names are either called Chriſtian, as being given 
by us at baptiſm; or ſurnames : the firſt, impoſed for 
diſtinction of perſons; anſwering to the Roman pre- 
nomen. 
The ſecond, for the diſtinction of families, anſwering 
to the nomen of the Romans, and the patronymicum of 
the Greeks. 
Originally, every perſon had but one name; as among the 
Jews, Adam, &c. among the Egyptians, Buſiris ; among 
the Chaldees, Ninus; the Medes, Aſtyages; the Greeks, 
Diomedes ; the Romans, Romulus; the Gauls, Diritia- 
cus; the Germans, Arioviſtus; the Britons, Caſlibelan; 
the Englith, Hengiſt, &c. and thus of other nations, 
except the ſavages of mount Atlas, whom Pliny and Mar-. 
cellinus repreſent as anonymi, namele/s. 
The Jews gave the name at the circumciſion, viz. eight 
days after the birth : the Romans to females the ſame 
day, and to males on the ninth ; at which time they held 
a feaſt, called nominalia. 
vince Chriſtianity has obtained, moſt nations have fol- 
lowed the Jews, baptizing, and giving the name, on the 
eighth day after the birth, though this is far from being an 
uniform practice; our Engliſh anceſtors generally bap- 
tized, and gave the name, on the birth-day. 
The firſt impoſition of names was founded on different 
views, among different people; the moit uſual was to 
mark the good wiſhes of * parents, or to intitle the 
children to the good fortune a happy »ame ſcemed to 
ra Hence, Victor, Caſtor, Fauilus, Statorius, 
robus, &c. 
Accordingly, we find ſuch names, by Cicero called 44 
nomina, and by Tacitus, fauſſa nomina, were (till fir 
inrolled, and ranged in the Roman muſters; firſt called 
to ſerve at the firit ſacrifices in the ſoundation of colonies, 
&c. And on the contrary, Livy calls Atrius Umber, 
abominandi ominis nomen: and Plautus, on occaſion 0t 
a perſon named Lyco, i. e. Greedy wolf, lays; 


V ofſmet nunc facite conjefturam, cetrium 
Quid id fit hominis, cus Lyco nomen. ſict. 


Hence, Plato recommends it to men to be careful in 
giving happy names; and the Pythagorcans taught exprelly, 
that the minds, actions, and ſuccefies of men, were ** 
cording to their names, genius, and fate. Thus, 1 
normitan, Ex bono nomine oritur bona rm, Ve 
thus the common proverb, Bonum nomen boni men. 
and hence the foundation of the Onomomantti. . 1 
Hence Camden takes it for granted, that the 2e ps 
nations and languages, are fignificative, and not übte 
ſounds, for mere diſtinction fake. This holds not wy 
among the Jews, Greeks, Latins, &c. but chen 15 
Turks; among whom Abdalla ſignitics God's 2 
Soliman, peaceable; Mahomet, glorificd, &c. Ao 1 
ſavages of Hiſpaniola, and throughout Amen by 
in their languages, name their children, Gliſtering 0 by 
Hun-bright, Fine Gold, &c. And they ot Congo) 

the names of precious ſtones, flowers, &c. lonerer 
To ſuppoſe names given without any meaning; 0 
by the alteration of languages their ſigniftcation - 
loſt, that learned author thinks, is 40 reproel * cient 
ceſtors; and that contrary to the fenic © * en ih 
writers. Porphyry notes, that the barbarcds he ze 


nay be 
r alle 


NAM 


were very emphatical, and very conciſe ; 

dingly, it was eſteemed a duty to be gepwywun, 
* vominis homines : as Severus, Probus, and Aure- 

or. al called ſui nomin!'s imperatores. | 

nus are as the uſual way of giving names, to wiſh the 

7 might diſcharge their namen. Thus when Gun- 

cm 


king of France, named Clotharius at the font, he 
405 feat puer & hujus fit nominis executor. 
aid re 


"ent Britons, Camden adds, er took their 
1 colours; becauſe they painted themſelves; 
names * aces are now loſt, or remain hid among the 
but 4 "When they were ſubdued by the Romans, they 
94 Roman names; ſome of which ſtill remain, corrupt- 
too bough the greateſt part are become extinct, upon 
ed; 1 5 bon of the Engliſh Saxons, who introduced the 
2 in names, as Cridda, Penda, Oſwald, Edward, &c. 
The Danes, too, brought with them their names; as 
Swayne, Harold, Knute, Kc, b ne 
The Normans, at the Conqueſt, brought in other ermai) 
as originally uſing the German tongue; ſuch as 
Robert, William, Richard, Henry, Hugh, 6c. after the 
{ſxre manner as the Greek names, Alpalius, Boethius, 
gemmachus, &c. were introduced into Italy, upon th 
diviſion of the empire. After the Conqueſt, our nation, 
which had been averſe to foreign names, as decming them 
unlucky, began to take Hebrew names, as Matthew, Da- 
vid, Samſon, &Cc- ; 0 
The various names anciently, or at preſent, obtaining 
among us, from what language or people ſoever bor- 
rowed, are explained by Camden in his Remains. 

Of late years it has obtained among us to give ſirnames 
for Chriſtian names; which ſome diſlike, on account of 
the confuſion it may introduce. Cimden relates it as an 
opinion, that the practice firſt began in the time of 
Edward VI. by ſuch as would be godfathers, when they 
were more than half fathers. Upon which, ſome were 
perſuaded to change their names at confirmation; which, 
it ſeems, is uſual in other countries. Thus, two ſons 
of Henry II. of France, chriſtened Alexander and 
Hercules, changed them at confirmation into Henry and 
Francts. 

In monaſteries, the religious aſſume new names at their 
admittance; to thew they are about to lead a new life, 
and have renounced the world, their family, and even 
their name : v. g. Siſter Mary of the Incarnation, Brother 
Henry of the Holy Sacrament, &c. 

The popes alſo change their name at their exaltation to 
the pontificate z a cuſtom firſt introduced by pope Sergius, 
whoſ2 name, till then, as Platina informs us, was Swine- 
ſnout. But Baronius refers it to pope Sergius I. and 
Onuphrius & John XII. or XIII. and at the fame time adds 
a different reaton for it from that of Platina, viz. that it 
was done in rnitation of St. Peter and St. Paul, who were 
firit called Simon and Saul. Iadecd pope Marcellus, of 
late. refuſed to change his rame. 

In Italy, it is frequent to join the ame of ſome ſaint, in a 
kind ot devotion to the Chriſtian name 3 as Joannes Pap- 
tiſta Spinoſa, &c. 

Among the ancients, thoſe deiſied by the heathen con- 
ſecrations had new names given them; as Romulus was 
called Quirinus; Melicertes, Portunus, or Portumnus, &c. 
New names were allo given in adoptions, and ſometimes 
by tellament : thus I. /Emilius, adopted by Scipio, took 
the name of Scipio Africanus; and thus Auguſtus, who 
at firſt was called C. Octavius Thurinus, being adopted 
by the teſtament of Julius Cæſar into his name and fa- 
mily, took the name of Caius Julius Cæſar Octavianus. 
Names were alſo changed at enfranchiſements into new 
Cities. Thus Lucumo, at his firſt being made free of 
Rome, took the name Lucius Tarquinius Priſcus, &c. 
and ſlaves, when made ſree, uſually aſſumed their maiters 
names, 


names, 


Thoſe called to the equeſtrian order, if they had baſe 
names, were always new-named, nomine Ingenuorum vete- 
rumgue Romanorum, And among the primitive Chriſtians, 
it was the practice to change the names of the catechu- 
mens : thus the renegado Lucianus, till his baptiſm, was 
called Lucius, 
uk, generical, See GENERICAL. 
Bank becific. Sce SPECIFIC, | 
, Ge o _ is a phraſe, frequent among Hiſtorians and 
hong 1 5, to denote perſons of the ſame quality, and 
by ea = bo nine hundred years ſince the emperors 
el Ir began to diſtinguiſh themſelves in this 
umer by their number: and in the Italia Sacra of Ug- 
. — meet with a charter of the emperor Louis le 
A = ann. 818, wherein that prince ſtyles himſelt 
. N 2 Le Blanc mentions a charter of the 
fell : . _— 2 emperor Henry III. ſtyles him- 
the thin 73 y, the fourth of the name; and emperor 
: EC Name. 
dome French writers 


Vor. UL. Ne 5 that in a manuſcript pre- 
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ſerved in the king's library, their Lewis XI. is only ſtyled 
the ninth of the name; Louis the Debonnaire, and Louis 
the Stammerer, not being then reckoned in the number, 
becauſe they were emperors, as well as kings of France : 
on which footing, the preſent king, inſtead of the ſix- 
teenth, ſhould only be the fourteenth f the name. 

NAMIUM, Naam, in Law. See Naam. 

Næuiu u veritum, or prohibited Naam, is an unjuſt taking 

the cattle of another, or driving them to an unlawful 

3 pretending damages done by them. 
uch, e.g. is that when the bailiff of a lord diflrains 

beaſts or goods, and the lord forbids his bailiff to deliver 
them, when the ſheriff comes to replevy them; and to 
that end, drives them to places unknown. Or when, 
without any words, they are ſo eſſoined, as that they can- 
not be replevied. Divers lords of hundreds, and courts- 
baron, have power to hold plea de de vetito nammio. 
In ſuch caſe, the owner of the cattle may demand ſa- 
tisfaction for the injury, which is called placitum de na- 
m10 Velito. 
NAMUR marble. See LUcuUurlLEuM marmer. 
NANDI ervatam, in Botany, the name of a ſmall ſhrab 
which grows in the Eaſt Indies, the whole of which is 
lacteſcent. The juice expreſſed from it, mixed with oil, 
eaſes pains of the eyes, if the head is anointed there- 
with; the root maſticated, and held in the mouth, caſes 
the tooth-ach ; and the fame boiled in oil, makes a good 
ointment for all indiſpoſitions of the head, eſpecially 
pain 3 bruiſed, and taken in water, it kills worras ; 
bruiſed with the juice of lemon, and put into the eyes, 
it removes films, 
NANTs, or ui ing, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is the 
name of an order of animals under the claſs of Aut 
B14; the characters of which are, that they ar» pinnated, 
and breathe by lateral branchiz or gills. This order 
comprehends fourteen genera, and ſeventy-ſix ſpecies. 
To this order belong the FETROMYZON, RAJA, SQUA- 
Los, &c. 
Nax TEs, edidt of, in Ecclefraftical Hiſtary, a ſamous edit 
drawn up at Nantes inthe ycar 1598, by which Henry IV, 
granted to the profeſſors of the reformed or Proteſtant re- 
ligion, the liberty of ſerving God according to their con- 
ſciences, and a full ſecurity for the enjoyment of theic 
civil rights and privileges, without perſccution or mo- 
leſtation from any quarter. This edic! reſtored and con- 
firmed, in the fulleſt terms, all the favours that had ever 
been granted ro the Proteſtants by other privces, and par- 
ticularly by Henry III. To theſe privileges others alſo 
were added, which had never been granted, nor even 
demanded before: ſuch as free admiſſion to all employ- 
ments of truſt, honour, and profit z the eſtabliſiment of 
courts and chambers, in which the proſeſiors of the two 
religions were equal in number; and the permitting the 
children of proteſtants to be educated, without any mo- 
leſtation or conltraint, in the public univertities. I his 
edict was revoked by Lewis XIV. at the inſtigation of 
the biſhops and Jeſuits, in. the year 1685, the conſe— 
quence of which event was very beneficial to almoſt all 
the proteſtant countries of Europe; and more eſpecially 
to the commerce of Holland and England. Ihe nuniber 
of refugees, who on this occaſion ſſed from France, and 
carried their ſkill and induſtry in various manufactures to 
other countries, was, at a moderate computation, more 
than half a million. 

NAPZEA, in Botany, a genus of the monade/phia polyand! ia 
claſs. Its chacacters are theſe : it hath male and herma- 
phrodite flowers on diſtinct plants; the male lowers have 

itcher-thaped empalements of one leaf; the flowers 
cer. five oblong petals, which are connected at their baſe; 
and have many hairy ſtamina, which axe joined at the 
bottom into a ſort of cylindrical column; the hermaphro- 
dite flowers have the like empalement, petals, and ſta— 
mina, as the male; and have a conical germen, ſfupport- 
ing a cylindrical ſtyle, divided at the top into ten parts 
crowned by ſtigmas; the germen turns to an oval fruit, 
incloſed in the empalement, divided into ten cells, each 
containing one kidney-{haped feed. There are two tpe- 
cies, natives of Noh America. 

NAPE is uſed for the hind-part of the neck; by reaton, 
pcrhaps, of the ſoft ſhort hair growing thereon, like the 
knap of cloth. 

NAPELLUS. Sce AcoNntTE. 

'This plant is poiſonous in ſome places, and innocent in 
others. Its mortal quality increates with the heat of the 
climate, and goes oft where that is ſmall. In the fouth 
of France, it is a fatal poiſon ; in Bretagne, they ind the 
roots inoſtenſive to the molt tender conſtitutions; and 
farther north, they eat the leaves among their ſallad herbs, 
to get them an appetite, and find them a ſafe and whole- 
ſome food. 

It is ſaid the Hellus may be fo corrected by volatile ſalt 
of tartar, as to become innocent. 
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Dr. IIill makes the napellus a ſpecies of aconite. 

NAFESCA, a name given by ſome to a ſpecies of jujube. 
NADPH A, a name given by many of the writers in phar- 
macy to orange-firrwer Waters 


NAPHTHA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 


fluid fotfils, the characters of which are, that they are 
of a thin conſiſtence, bright and pellucid, of a ſtrong 
ſmell, very readily inflammable, and, when pure, burn- 
ing away, without leaving any reſiduum. 

The word in the original Chaldee fignities /z/lare, to ore, 
or drop ; naphtha, according to Pliny, running like a kind 
of bitumen. 
Of this genus there are only two ſpecies, the one com- 
monly known by the name of naphrtha, the other by that 
of PETROLEUM. The firſt is a pure and clear mineral 
fluid, of a much thinner conſiſtence than any of the ex- 
preſſed oils of vegetables, and ſomething thicker than the 
liner of the diſtilled ones; it is of a pale yellow, with a 
faint caſt of brown among it, and is, indeed, of the very 
colour of the common brown amber uſed by the apothe- 
caries. It is of a britk, penetrating ſmell, ſomething like 
that of the chemical oil of amber, but not fo offenſive ; it 
is extremely inflammable, and is found ftoating on the 
waters of certain ſprings which break out at the ſides of 
hills in Perſia, Tartary, China, and other parts of the 
Faſt, as in Chaldza, particularly the place where Rood 
the ancient Babylon; and found alfo in fome provinces 
of Italy and France, particularly Auvergne, and near 
Raguſa. 

Naphtha is found ſwimming on the ſurface of the water 
of ſome iprinys. It is uſually of a black colour; though 
that found in certain ſprings about Babylon is ſaid to be 
whitith. 

That of France is ſoft and black, like liquid pitch, and of 
a fetid ſmell z that of Italy is a kind of petrol, or a clear 
oil, of various colours, oozing out of a rock, ſituate on 
a mountain in the duchy of Modena. 

It ſeems very practicable, by means of this mineral fluid, 
and a proper acid, to make a ſort of artiticial amber, this 
being only a kind of fluid amber, 

"the ſecond kind, commonly known by the name of fe- 
troleum, is a thin, ſubtle, and penetrating fluid, much 
thinner than the yellow naphtha, and as ſine as the cleareſt 
diſtilled oils of vegetables. It is of a very ftrong and 
penetrating ſmell, and is of various colours; it is natu- 
rally of a clear, fine, and bright white, and nearly as 
pellucid as the pureſt ſpring water; but it is more fre- 
quently found brown, reddith, or blackiſh. It is pro- 
duced in almoſt all parts of the world; England, France, 
and Germany, aſtord it in many places, but it is moi 
plentifully found in Italy. 

Naphtha is clteemed penetrating, reſolutive, and vulne— 
rary ; but its virtues are but little known in medicine: 
its chief uie is in lamps, &c. on account of its in{lame 
mability. 

The Turks call the naphtha carah ſatig, black mafic, to 
diſtinguith it from pitch. Voihus has an exprels treatiſe 
on naphtha, ancient and modern: he ſays, it is a flour of 
bitumen, and of more virtue than any other bitumen. 
Naphtha has much the lame medical virtues with PETRO- 
LEUM, only in a more remiſs degree. In Perſia, it is 
uſed externally on many occaſions, and allo given in- 
wardly in colics, a few drops being the doie, 
NAPIER'S, or NEPER's boxes. Hee NePER's bones. 
NAPLES yellow, the common name in the colour thops of 
London, and among our painters, for the ſubſtance called 
- GIALLOLINO. 

NAPUS, nave, in Bztany, a ſpecies of the braſ/ica, or 
CABBAGE, of which there are two varieties, viz. the 
garden, or ſweet nave, and the wild navew, or rape. 
The roots of the garden navew are warmer and more 
grateful than thoſe of the common turnep, and are ſaid 
to afford, in their decoction, a liquor beneſicial in difor- 
ders of the breaſt; as coughs, aſthmas, and conſump- 
tions. 

The ſeuds are roundiſh, of a reddiſh colour, and of an 
acrid and biting taſte. They are accounted deterſive, 1n- 
ciſive, aperitive, and digeſtive, and ſaid to be good in 
malignant fevers, and the ſmall pox, and are an ingre- 
dient in the Venice treacle. In their quality they nearly 
reſemble muſtard- ſecd, to which they are inferior. Sce 
CoLKE-/ced. 

Nape, or rape-ail, is made from the ſeed of the napus 
ſlveftris labelli, which grows on dry banks, and among 
corn, often called NAVETTE, and the oil navetta 01. 
Narus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a ſpecies of 
voluta, approaching to the nature of the famous admiral 
ſhell, and more commonly known by the name of the 
Jalſe admiral, or baſtard ADMIRAL. 

NAU I, in Botany, the name given by the Norwegians to 
a plant whoſe root is an excellent remedy for the colic. 
It grows plentifully in the northern parts of Norway, and 
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is the conſtant remedy uſed by the miner; 
which are particularly ſevere. The taſte is fn „ 
agrecable, being at ſirſt chewing ſomewhat lik al to b. 
but afterwards having the flavour of the I 0 araddify, 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 114. * Melia, 

NARCAPHTHON, in the Materia AN 
given by many to the bark called cascar 

NARCE, vagzr, a torpor, ſtupor, or dull we 

: . 3 ullneſs of f tit 
uſed either for a natural ſtupidity, or for that ſt ern 
of the ſenſes brought on by medicines, to alle len 
violence of pains. en Nie the 

NARCISSITES, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by f 
authors to a fpecics of ASTEROPODIUM, from lone 
poſed reſemblance to the flowers of the narcifys u 
have called ſome of the coralloide funguſes h "%. hers 
and others a ſpecies of echinites of the lead jo _ 
It is, however, a name that none of them have ay 
to, ſince the reſemblance will appear ver mall ine 
nicely conſidered, 7 "Ray view 

NARCI5SOLEUCOIUM, in Botany. Sce SNOW. Ane 

NARCISSUS, the daf7dil, in Botany, a genus of fü, 

andria moncgynia claſs. Its characters are het. ** 

flowers are included in an oblong compreſſed fark, . 

ſheath, which tears open on the fide, and witker _ 

flowers have a cylindrical tunnel-thaped enitatess 5 D 

one leaf, which is ſpread open at the brim ; (hoy hae 

oval petals on the outfide of thc nettorinm, A 

inſerted above their bafe, and fix awi-Aiaped from. 

lixed to the tube of the nectarium, terminate 1 Fn: 
ſummits z they have a threc-cornered, round gn. 
germen, lituated below the flower, which . ard. 
turns to an obtuſe, roundith, three-cornered cx 36, E00 
three cells filled with globular ſeeds. Wes 
Linnzus reckons thirteen ſpecies, and Miller nine, com. 
prehending a great number of varieties, which arc much 
eſteemed for their ſtrong ſweet ſcent; touch it y+.n 
proves too {trong for ſome conſtitutions, and theuld v1 
therctore be pianted too clole to habitations, nor the 
flowers be placed in rooms where company is enter- 
tained. . 
The common forts of daſſodil are generally placed in hor. 
ders, where they afford an agreeable varicty with other 
bulbous-rooted flowers. They arc hardy, and will tutte 
in almoſt any ſoil or ſitugtion. 

N ARCO), in Aebi easy, a name given by Joannes Cuba, 
and other writers, to the TORPEDO, er cramp-liſh; 2 
ſpecies of raia, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
the raza tota lewis, the wholly tmooth rain; 

NARCOSIHS, a ſtupefaction or inſenſible tate, whether 
brought on by medicines, or happening from naterzl 
cauies. 

NARCOTICS, from the Greck yaowrine;, of vorvury, 
diow/mefs, in Aledicine, opiates, or Medicines that crcite 
droviinets and fleep. Sec OptaTE. 

Narcslics, called alfo Hypnot'es, and [aparijics, ach. 
calming and diminiſhing the motion of the blooe and 
Ipirits, 

Authors are of various opinions as to the manner wherein 
narcotics operate :; the ancients tell us, it 15 by their d 
cold in nature, whereby they itupify and denden thy Wile, 
Etmuller, after Wallis, takes the animal ſpirits to he cont 
poſed of a fluid, volatile ſalt z and thinks they are di- 
ſolved by the mixture of ſuiphurs and oils, wherew:ts 
narcotics abound. MI. Andry's opinion is, that the cet 
narestics diſiolves in any liquor whatever ; an that ther 
ramous branches, becoming thus diſengaged from the 
ſalts, are embarraſſed among one another, aud thus flog 
the courſe of the blood and ſpirits. Others think, tat 
narcities cloſe the oriſices of the nerves, and thus block 
up the paſlage of the ſpirits. Laſtly, Linden, in his tree 
tiſe de Venenis, thinks, that the operation o N 
not the fame in all; drowſineſs being producible ron. 2 
great variety of different cauſes. Sec SLEEP. ; 
In Giforders of the ſtomach and inteltines, all things 
which induce a ſtupor are very cautiouſiy, or never ate" 

to be exhibited ; becauſe no kind of medicines 1s 40 2 

nicious and injurious to the tone and motion of a 

vous parts. Jo preſerve health, and prevent dile tet 
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nothing is ſo eſtectual as to maintain the tone, Irene 
and motion of what they call the prome viæ, or fr All 
ſages, becauſe that moſt talutary excretion whict as 1 
formed by itool, and diſcharges the ſordes, which are n 


for the... 
their colic; 


} % % 
1 
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s . . . . are collected 
recrements remaining alter digeſtion, 0r * n Neon 
. . d 4 110 9950 

from all parts of the body, depends chick! 


| 
| ; Ba 06s Y „ If performces 
Where this evacuation is ſuppreſſed, or elſe pe 


aſter a ſlow and remiſs manner, a deluge of Wore? i 
mours is ſoon collected, and becomes the caule, iu , 
as fomenter, of diſeaſes. Now there 15 nothung e ins 
ſo eſſectually diminiſhes the periſtaltic merten he 
teſtines, and ſuppreſles ;nteffinal excretion; J by erpe⸗ 
and anodynes, the truth of which 1» atteſt hich are 
rience ; for as all remedies, ſo eſpecially thole , of 
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draſtic quality, exert their efficacy firſt and princi- 
2 upon the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
a bNU di ung uentum, eint ment of ſhikenard, an eim 
nt greatly celebrated among the ancient writers in me— 
deine. It ſeems to have been variouſly prepared, but al- 
0 with a great number of aromatic ingredients, and 
3 J s with ſpikenard for the baſis. i 
3 ſays, that the malabathrum, or Indian leaf, 
Demet an ingredient in it, but that it was allo 
ſometimes made without it. It was generally, 1 
mixed with the oleum balaninum, or amphac! um, infpil- 
ſated with an addition of ſchænanth; and to increaſe - 
fragrancy there were added, coſtus, amomum, myrrh, 
and balm of Gilead. 4 
The fineſt was accounted that which was of a thin con- 
Gtence, and very fragrant ſmell. It was ſaid to be atte- 
nuating and deterſive, but ſomewhat acrimonious; and 
was ſometimes, for particular uſes, reduced to a ſolid 
conſiſtence with reſin. 

KARDUS, in Botany. Sec SPIKENARD. 

Naxpos 1 in Botany, a name attributed by ſome au- 
thors to the a/arabacca, and by others to the baccharis 

"nſbelienſiums 

X Me 7 2 The noftrils in fiſh are placed fo very va- 
rioufly, and have ſo many differences in number, figure, 
tuation, and proportion, that they make a very eſſential 
ſeries of characters, for diſtinguiſhing the genera and 
ſpecies one from another. In regard to number: 1. Some 
fan have them not at all, as the petromyzum. 2. Many 
fiſh have one 2 on each fide, placed in the manner of 
thoſe of birds and of quadrupeds, as the chonepterus, &c. 
2, Many have them placed two on each fide, as the cy- 
prini, percæ, &c. 
br regard to figure, they are, 1. In ſome round, as all four 
are in the gadi, and the two anterior ones in the conger, 
mackrel, &c. 2. Some are oval, as the poſterior pair 
in the conger, &c. And, 3. Many are oblong. 

As to their ſituation, they alſo differ much. 1. Some are 
placed very near the ſnout or roſtrum, as the cluper ; 
and the anterior tubuloſe foramina, in the conger or ica- 
eel, are alſo of this kind. 2. In many kinds of fiſh they 
arc placed near the eyes, as in the pike, the pearch, and 
the like. And, 3. In ſome they are placed as it were at 
a middle diſtance between the cycs and the end of the 
fnout, as in the ammodytz, or fand-ccls, &c. 

The mares of fiſh difier allo in proportion: in thoſe fiſhes 
which have two pairs of theſe holes, they are, 1. In ſome 
very near one another, ſo as almoſt to touch: they are 
thus placed in the cyprinus and clupex, &c. 2. They 
are placed at great diſtances, which is the caſe in the 
conger, the pearch, and many others. According to 
thele variations, the no/trils, though a part in general 
very little attended to, yet become of notable uſe in 
diſtinguithing the ſpecies. Artedi. 

NARIFUSORIA, a name given by authors to ſuch medi- 
eines as were meant to be inſtilled into the noſtrils, for 
atorders of the head and eyes. 

NARINARI, the Braſiſian name of a fiſh of the aquila ma- 
ina kind, called by the Dutch piz//tert and /cicle. 

It is very large and flat, and the hgure of its budy is nearly 
triangular, its ſides or wings being very broad, and larger; 
the head is very large, and has a furrow down its middle ; 
the mouth is ſomewhat triangular, but rounded at the 
corners; it has no teeth; but in the place of them has a 
bone in the under part of its mouth in the ſhape of a 
tongue, of ſour fingers long, and a finger and halt broad, 
and a ſmaller bone of the ſame ſhape in the upper part; 
between theſe it cruſhes its prey; the body is uſually a 
foot and a half long, and the tail four feet; its fleth is 
hnely flavoured. 
pew of this and the like fiſhes mouths, are the foſ- 
Nluqueſtra, 


ARIS externys alius, in Anatomy, a name given by Rio- 

r to one of the muſcles of the noſe, the uſe of which, 

2 Io * dilate the ala of the noſe, without any ele- 

eompreſſer e noſe itſelf. It is called by Albinus the 

ee 4 and by Winſlow the tranſverſalts, or 7 

Santorini owper calls it the elevator ale na/i, and 
1 th 
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ſome Px" adix, 1 the Materia Medica, a name given 
ARRATION rs 10 e 1R15 root. 
hearſal of a f 4 ratory and Hiſtory, a recital, or re- 
me hap niet as it happened, or as it is ſuppoſed to 
, © Wappened, 
8 of Poke kinds: either imple, and hiflorical ; 
"of a ef ns or reader is ſuppoled to hear or read 
lus; as * n erer, : Or artificial, and fabu- 
tion is, as jv > mer imaginations are raiſed, and the ac- 
Nane We, re-acted before them. | 
the ha according to the writers of rhetoric, makes 


imme Gael foil, Juſt ſpeech, or harangue viz. that 


ng the exordium. 
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It makes the whole of a hiſtory ; abating for the occa- 
ſional reſlections, epiſodes, and digreſſions. 
Cicero, Orat. Part. c. 9. requires ſour properties in a 
good n ation; Viz. perſpicuity, probability, — and 
ſwectneſs. 
The narration is rendered perſpicuous, by obſerving the 
order of time, by uſing none but proper and known terms, 
wich ſhort, though full and explicit ſentences, joined 
by proper particles, ſhewing their connection and depend- 
ence, and by reciting the action uninterruptedly, and 
with ſuitable tranſitions. 

It is rendered probable, by the credibility of the narrator, 

by the ſimplicity and openneſs of the narration, by avoid- 

ing every thing far remote from the common ſenſe and 
opinion of mankind, and by a preciſe detail of circum- 
ſtances. 

It is rendered brief, by taking it up no higher than is juſt 

neceſſary z nor fetching it back, as that impertinent au- 

thor in Horace, Qui gemino hellum Trojanum orditur ab 

5%; and by avoiding trivial circumſtances. 

Laſtly, it is rendered ſweet, pleaſant, or entertaining, 

Ly uling ſmooth, numerous, and well-ſounding words; 

by arranging them, fo as to avoid any hiatus, or clath- 
ing; by the greatneſs, novelty, and unexpectedneſs of 
the things :clated 3. and by enriching it with tropes and 
figures: as, irequent admirations, exclamations, inter- 
rogations, expectations, ſuſpenſes, ſurpriſing events, by 
grief, joy, fear, &c. See NuUmBERs, CADENCE, and 
FroPE., 

NaRRATION, in Poetry, is uſed more particulariy ſor the 
action, or event, that makes the ſubject of an epic 
poem. 

F. Boſſu obſerves, that the actions in poetry are equally 
ſuſceptible of the two kinds of oratorial narration, and 
that each conſtitutes a particular ſpecies of poctry. 
Thote under the artificial, or active ſorm, are now called 
dramatic. 

And thoſe only related by the poet, who here perſonates 
an hiſtorian, are called chic. 

In the drama, the narration is the whole of the piece; in 
the epopcea, it is only a part, though in effect it is the 
principal part, and the main body of the poem. It is 
preceded by the propoſition and invocation, which Boſſu 
calls the preludes; and is irequently interrupted by the 
poet's ipeaking in perſon, demanding pardon, favour, 
&c. 

The narration includes the whole action, epiſodiſied, with 
all its circumſtances, and its ornaments. 

It is in this part that the action is to be begun, carried on, 
and ended. It is this, which is to thew the cauſes of all 
that is related: in this the difficulties are to be propoſed 
and reſolved, and the perſons, both human and divine, 
are here to ſhew their intereits, their manners, and their 
qualities, by their actions, and their diſcourſe ; and all 
this is to be deſcribed with the beauty, the majeily, and 
force of verſe, ſtyle, ſentiments, compariſon, and other 
ornaments proper to the ſubject in general, and to each 
thing in particular. 

Ihe qualities of the epic narration are, that it be agree- 
able, probable, moving, iurprifing, and active. 

Horace ſpeaks of the utile and dulce as on the fame foot- 
ing. 

Boiſu looks on the utile as an eſſential property; and the 
dulce as no more than an additional quality. 

NARROW, in the MHancge. A horle is ſaĩid to narrow, 
when he does not take ground enough, or does not bear 
far enough out to the one hand or to the other. If your 
horſe narrows, you mult athit him with the inſide rein, 
that is, you mult carry your hand to the outfide, and 
preſs him forward upon ſtraight lines with the calves of 
your legs. 

NARRow is alſo a term among bowlers. See Bow LING. 

NARWAL, a name given to a tith of the whale kind, more 
frequently called the /cea-UNICORN. 

NASAL, ſomething belonging to the noſe, s As, the 
nole-piece of a helmet, anciently called the na/a/c. 

NaSAL, in Grammar, &C. is applied to thoſe ſounds, or 
letters, in whoſe formation the noſe is the principal or- 
gan; and particularly where the tound formed is pailed 
through the note. 

In moſt Engliſh words, the ſounds expreſſed by the cha- 
racters an, en, in, on, un, are iimple ſounds, and proper 
naſal vowels. See M, N, &c. 

N 4SALIA, in Medicine, a ſort of remedies to be taken by 
the nole ; called allo txr Hines. 

NASAMMONITES, in Natural H://5ry, a name given by 
the ancients to a ſtone, which Pliny defcribes to have 
been of a blood=colour, variegated with veins of black. 
We know no ſtone which anſwers to this character at 
preſent, unleſs it be ſome of the agates, in a variegated 
tate. ö 

NASCALE, a ſort of e, made of wool, cotton, * 
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like, and introduced into the vagina, after being impreg- 
nated with proper ingredients. 

NASDA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers for naphtha, 
and ſeemingly a corruption of that word. 

NASEBERR Y-tree, in Botany. See Star-APPLE. 

NASI os, in Anatomy, a thin bone, making the upper part 
of the NOSE. 

NASITAS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a 
ſpeaking through the noſe. 

NASTOS, in Botany, a name by which Cluſius and ſome 
other authors have called the reed, of which the common 
walking canes are made, which is the arundo fartta of 
other writers. 

NASTURTIUM, in Botany. See CRESSES. 

NAsSTURTIUM aquaticum. See MIS r. 

NasTURTIUM Jndicum. See Indian CRESSES. 

NASUS, in Jchthyoslogy, the name of a freſh-water fiſh, 
common in the Rhine, the Danube, and moſt of the large 
riversin Germany, though unknown in England, andcalled 
by different authors the /imus, ſavetta, and platy-rynchos. 
Its general ſize is between ſix and twelve inches in length; 
in ſhape and colour it much reſembles our chub. It is a 
looſe and inſipid-taſted fiſh, and very full of bones; 
they ſpawn in May, at which time the males are rougher 
than at any other ſeaſon, and have their heads ſpeckled 
with white ſpots, like the Engliſh rudd. At this time 
alſo they ſwim together in immenſe ſhoals, and the fift- 
ermen have ſometimes caught two or three thouſand of 
them in one night. 

NATALIS, NarALis dies, or NATALITIUM, properly 
ſignifies a man's birth-day. See NATIVITV. 

The word was firſt uſed among the heathens, to ſignify 
the feaſt held on the anniverſary of the birth-day of an 
emperor z whence it came, in time, to ſignify any ſort 
of feaſt. And, accordingly, in the Faſti, we meet with 
natalis Salis, natalis Iudicli, &c. 

The primitive Chriſtians, finding the word thus cſta- 
bliſhed, uſed it in the ſame manner; and hence we meet 
in the ancient martyrologiſts with natalis calycis, for the 
feaſt of the ſupper, or Maundy-Thurſday; natalie ca- 
thedrœ, for the pontiſicate of St. Peter; natalis or nata- 
litiam, of ſuch a church, for the feaſt of the dedication. 
The word gencthlion is uſed by the Greeks in the fame 
ſenſe as natalis, or natalitium, among the Latins. 

NATALITH11, /udi, NATAL games, Were games introduced 
on the anniverſaries of the birth-days of great men. 

NaTAL ring, annulus NATALITIUS, was a ring only worn 
on the birth-day. 

NATANT lea}, in Botany. Sec LEAT. 

NATES, in Anatomy, a term exprefling thoſe two fleſhy 

oſterior parts of the body, popularly called the buttocks ; 
5 the Latins cluues, or nates. 

Nair ks cerebri, are two circular protuberances of the BRAIN, 
ſituate on the back-ſide of the MEDULLA eblongata, near 
the cerebellum. 

NATION, a collective term, uſed for a conſiderable peo- 

ple, inhabiting a certain extent of ground, incloſed within 
fixed limits, and under the ſame government. 
Each natisn has its peculiar character; and it isproverbially 
ſaid, Light as a Frenchman, IVagg:/h as an Italian, Grave 
as a Spanmard, Serious as an Engli/hman, Fierce as a Scotch- 
man, Drunken as a German, Idle as an 1ri/hman, Deccit- 
ful as a Cree, &c. 

NaTr1oN is alſo uſed, in ſome univerſities, for a diſtinction 

of the ſcholars, and profeſiors of colleges. 
he faculty of Paris conſiſts of four natzons ; viz. that of 
France, that of Normandy, that of Picardy, and that of 
Germany; which are again, excepting that of Normandy, 
diſtinguithed into tribes z and each tribe has its deacon. 
The German nati5n comprehends all foreign nations, Eng- 
liſh, Italian, &c. 
When the procureur of the French nation ſpeaks in pub- 
lic, his ſtyle is, Honoranda Caligrum natio; he of Pi- 
cardy ſays, Fideliſſima Pacardorum natio ; he of Nor- 
mandy, FYencranda Normanuorum natis ; he of the nation 
of Germany, Conſtanti//ima Germanorum natio. 

NATIONS, law of. Sec LAW. 

NATIONAL debt, is the debt due by the ſtate to the public, 
on account of monies borrowed and funded for rain 
the charges of government. 

In order to trace the origin of this debt, it 1s proper to 
be conſidered, that after the Revolution, when our con- 
nections with Europe introduced a new ſyſtem of foreign 
politics, the expences of the nation, not only in ſettling 
the new eſtabliſhment, but in maintaining long wars, as 

rincipals on the continent, for the ſecurity of the Dutch 
E reducing the French monarchy, ſettling the Spa- 
niſh ſucceſlion, ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria, main- 
taining the libertics of the Germanic body, and other pur- 
poſes, increaſed to an unuſual degree infomuch that it 
was not thought adviſeable to raiſe all the expences of any 
one year by taxes to be levied within that year, left the 
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taphorically a mount or bank, the ſhares wh 
transferrable like our ſtocks, with ee ths freak wer, 
the prices varying according to the 3 er Ont, 
ſtate, 'This laid the foundation of whar on of the 
onal debt; for a few Jong annuities create 1 ben 
of Charles II. will hardly deſerve that 5 in the reign 
example then ſet has been fo cloſely follow 0 And the 
long wars in the reign of queen Anne whe curing the 
the capital of the national drbt (including : N ht 
the long and ſhort and life-annuities and oy ation ot 
debt) amounted in 1781, to at Icaſt os 50 reer ger 
cighteen millions, to pay the intereſt of whic! _ 
charges for management, amountins annually 1; ns 
of ſeven millions and a half, the extraording ee 
mentioned under the article RxvH Hence wr 8 
land-tax, and annual malt-tax) are in the firl mA 
gaged, and made perpetual by parliament : . A 
deemable by the fame authority that im ofed he 
which, it it at any time can pay off the ca P * JO 
liſh thoſe taxes, which are raiſed to Abart 8 1 
See FUND. Blackſt. Comm. book i. p. he: 85 

Na TIONAL in See SYNOD, and Carnet. 

NA | IVE is applied to a perſon conſidered as born! 
tain place, or deriving his origin from it. EL 
Ihe more accurate writers dittinguiſh between 2 »at;-- of 
a place, and one bern there. Born ſigniſies no more + 3 
che having been there produced, or brought into hs 
v orld, whether that were the proper country or hal 

tion of the parents, or whether they were there 5 * 

accident, as rangers, &e. Whereas natic: ae 

proper manſon or relidence of the parents, and the fi. 
mily, and where the perſon has his education, - 
And hence a perſon may be a a!ive of one place, and 
born at another : thus Jeſas Chriſt is called a Nazarite 
and Galilzan, as a ative, though he was born at Beth. 
lehem in Judah. | 

NaT1vE, nations, in our Aucient Law Books, firnibed a 
perſon who was born a ſlave or vin. x 
By which he dittered from one who had ſold himſelf. er 
became a ſlave by his own deed, who was called a 61 
man. Sce VILLAIN. 5 

NaArTIvI tenentes, in our 07/4 Law-books, are thoſe freemen 
who hold native land ; i. c. land ſubject to the ſervices of 
natives. Spelm. 

NaTivi de ftipite, were villains or bond-men by birth or 
family. There were alfo nativi conventionari;, who were 
villains by contract or covenant. Serge alli nature 
alli fatti, alii emptione, alii redemptione, ali; ſua vel a. 
ris datione. LL. Hen. I. cap. 76 
In Cornwall it was a cuſtom, that if a freeman married 
nativam (that is, a neif ) and brought her ad /iberum be 
nemenium, & liberum thorum, and had two daughters, oe 
of them was free, and the other a villain. Bratt. |. 4- 
c. 21, Sce Nix. 
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church with great ſolemnity on the twenty-fourth 0 
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NAriviIr u, nativitas, in Ancient Law Boots, ſignifies bond- 
age, or ſervitude. 

Narivixrv, in A/trclogy, the theme or figure of the hea- 
vens, and particularly of the twelve houſes, at the mo- 
ment when a perſon was born; called alſo the Hoks. 
SCOPE. 

Caſting the nativity, or by calculation ſec 
how long the queen ſhould live, &. Was made 
an. 23 Eliz. c. 2. a 
NATIVO habends, in Law, a writ directed to the mor 
ſor a lord who claimed inheritance in any villain, = 
his villain was run away from him, for the apprehen Ws 
and reſtoring him to the lord. old 
NAILIX, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
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us of plants, nearly allied to the anonis, and compre- 
n 


Jed with it in one genus by Linnzus, under the name 
bende 13. See REST-harrow. 
of 3 Zoology, the name of the common or water- 

1 5 ig led alſo torguata, from the ring about its neck. 

- ſnake; h longer and larger than the viper, and is no 
It 15 3 properly ſpeaking, but a land one, which 
. "ble to ſwim very well, often takes the water to 
hou about for frogs, which are its wing" 69 food, It 
. to be much longer and larger than the viper, and 
does not bring forth live young ones, but great numbers 
of eggs⸗ which it lays in dunghills to be hatched by the 
warmth of the place, or by the heat of the ſun. 

It is very common in buſhy places, and near waters, and 
in winter finds holes in the banks of ditches, or about 
the roots of trees, where it lies torpid the whole winter. 
It has no poiſon, and may be ſafely taken up and played 
with, never ſo much as attempting to bite, It feeds on 
many ſmall inſets, ſometimes on vegetable ſubſtances, 
and oftencr on frogs, mice, &c. 
Its back is of a ſort of duſky earth colour, and its belly 
variegated with black and a bluiſh white, but near the 
| head almoſt wholly white, having only a few ſmall ſpots 
of black at the ſides, the colour growing darker toward 
the end of the tail; and near the end, the middle part 
of all the ſcales is black, and their extremities only of 
a bluiſh white; the whole belly is covered with long pa- 
rallel ſcales, placed tranſverſely. T he back and ſides are 
covered with ſmall ſcales, and are variegated with ſeveral 
freaks and ſpots of black; there are more than cighty 
tranſverſe black lines running from the back to the ſides, 
and beſide theſe, two other rows of ſmaller, in form of 
ſpots, near the middle of the back; the head is covered 
with large ſcales of a duſkier colour than thoſe of the 
reſt of the body, and the upper jaw is white on each; 
fide, with four or five flight lines of black running acroſs 
it; its chain is yellow, and is compoſed of two large 
ſpots of that colour, placed one on each fide of the neck, 
or at each angle of the jaws, between which is placed a 
large triangular ſpot of a deep black, with its top directed 
toward the tail; it has none of thoſe long canine teeth 
of the viper and other poiſonous ſerpents, by means of 
which the poiſon is conveyed into the wound, but only 
two raws of ſmall ſerrated teeth, deſtined by nature for 
no other uſe than eating its food. 
It may not be judged improper to have been thus parti- 
cular in the deſcription of this ſpecies, as it is well to 
know what of the ſnake kind are, and what are not to be 
feared; and as the apothecaries and others, for want of 
theſe characters, often buy this common ſnake under the 
name of the viper. Ray. 

NATRON, or AxXATRON, in Natural Hiſtory, a browniſh 
kind of falt, taken out of a lake of ſtagnant water, in 
the deſert of Nitria, in Egypt. 

It is much of the nature of nitre; whence it is by many 
called Egyptian nitre, and is ſuppoſed to be the proper 
nitre of the ancients, 
The lake whence it is obtained, is fix or ſeven acres 
in extent, and lies about thirty miles weſt-and-by-ſouth 
from Terana, and about the ſame diſtance north from the 
pyramids : from the bottom of this lake the ſalt called 
natrym ariſes to the ſurface of the water, and is there 
dee, by the heat of the ſun, into the hard and dry 
orm in which it is ſold. 
If four ounces of the water of the natren be examined 
by evaporation in a glaſs veſlel, placed in a ſand-heat, 
there will ariſe, as ſoon as it becomes warm, a ſort of 
ſeum to the top; this being taken off, another inſtantly 
— and ſo on, fo long as any water remains in the 
glaſs. 
The ſalt, thus ſcummed of, is the ſame in all reſpects 
with the natrum, or the Smyrna ſoap earth; being a fixed 
akali, fermenting with acids, and boiling into ſoap with 
oil. This icy ſcum is the ſame as that called by Pliny 
flos alis, and ſeems to be the ſame with that which He- 
rodotus ſays the Egyptians made uſe of in the prepara- 
tion of their mummies. The ancients have attributed 

Feat virtues to the ſalt of this lake; and this being called 

eum, as a ſhort name for nitrium ſal, we have had 

owe who have ſuppoſed the ſalt which we call nitre, to 
=O lame, and theſe people have wondered that they 

d not find the fame virtues in our u:tre. 

1 ne 22 of all parts of the world ſcem to con- 

es p or lels of this ſalt, and to owe their virtues in 

1 _ "<gree ton; and, probably, it might be no ſmall 

8 phyſic, to bring it more into the preſent 

e 80 pen recommends it greatly in the ſtone; 
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it being of ſo picrcing and penetrating a ſpirit, that no 
rock, or ſtone, is found about the lake from the waters 
of which it is procured. Phil. Tranſ. N* 160. 

We learn from the account of the Voyages to the South 
Seas, publiſhed by Dr. Hawkeſworth, that this ſalt; 
which is thought to be the true natrum, or nitrum of the 
ancients, is found in large quantities on the top of the 
mountain Teneriſſe. 

It is uſed in the whitening of linen; but it burns them, 
if not corrected by a mixture of aſhes. | 

The natron of Egypt, as deſcribed by Pliny, Matthiolus, 
and Agricola, is an alkali ſalt perforated in manner of a 
ſponge, and of a lixivial taſte. 

Its principles Dr. Leigh takes to be chiefly two; viz. a 
ſea-ſalt, and an urinous ſalt. 

The hrit, he takes it for granted, it receives from the 
earth; the ſecond, from air. 
Dr. Huntington, who was on the ſpot, ſays the natren is 
thought to riſe from the bottom of the lake; where, by 
the heat of the ſun, it is condenſed, and hardened into 
the form we ſec it in; but his opinion is, that it is rather 
ſeparated by the ſun from the water. 

M. de la Chambre adds, that three or four days before 
the Nile begins to overflow, there falls a certain dew, of 
a fermentative virtue, inſomuch as to leaven a paſte ex- 
poted to it; and that at the ſame time the ratroy riſes. 
Hippocrates, Galen, Matthiolus, Dioſcorides, &c. men- 
tion it as of uſe in phyſic ; and M. de Clos is even of opi- 
mon, all the mineral waters of France are impregnated 
with this kind of nitre; and that it is hence they derive 
their medicinal virtues 

It is of ſingular elficacy in fertilizing of ground; which 
Dr. Leigh accounts for, by ſuppoſing its volatile particles 
heated by ſome ſubterraneous fire, or by the warmth of 
the fun; and thus readily made to aſcend up the minute 
tubes of plants, and carry with them the juices of the 
earth. 

This mtre is diſtinguiſhed from the common nitre, or ſalt- 
petre, by its fermenting with acids, which ſaltpetre will 
not do; by its volatile ſpirit, by its lixivial ſmell, and the 
clammy inſipid ſubſtance it yields, &c. It agrees with 
ſaltpetre, in that, by dropping ſpirit of ſulphur upon it, 
it thoots into pyramidal cryſtals. Dr. Leigh thinks it 
comes nearer ſal ammoniac than ſaltpetre. 

It is naturally of a duſky white z but is ſometimes found 
of a brown colour, and ſometimes of a fine deep red, 
This is its pureſt ſtate 3 but beſides this, it is frequently 
found in form of powder mixed with dirt, and arifing in 
little hillocks on the ſurface of the ground. It is of an 
acrimonious pungent taſte, and is more like the alkaline 
ſalts produced by burning vegetables, than any of the na- 
tive falts. It diffolves in a very ſmall quantity of water, 
and ferments violently with aqua fortis, or any other 
weaker acid menſtruum. 

It is found in great plenty in Sindy, a province in the in- 
ner part of Alia, and in many other parts of the Eaſt, 
and might be had in any quantities. Perhaps it would be 
worth conſidering as a branch of commerce, as it would 
ſupply the place of pot- aſhes in the making ſoap and glaſs, 
as the ſame author has tried. 

The characters recorded of the uitre of the ancients are, 
1. That it would ferment with vinegar ; and, 2. That it 
had an abſterſive quality. Theſe we have from the ſcrip- 
tures; and the reſt were, that it was of an acid taſte; 
that it was found native in the eaſtern parts of the world ; 
that it ſerved in the place of ſoap; and that with fand it 
would make glaſs. All theſe properties this falt has; 
and it may be added, that no other native ſalt has them. 
Hill's Hitt. of Fofl. p. 386 to 389. 

It is a very remarkable property of this falt, that though 
in ittelf an alkali, and fermenting very violently with 
acids in its native dry tate, yet in ſolution it does not fer- 
ment with them at all. If indeed oil of vitriol, or ſome 
other acid, be added to the ſolution of natrum while tur- 
bid, that is, while ſome of the particles of the falt remain 
yet whole in it, the two liquors will terment violently ; 
but if the ſolution be ſet by till wholly clear, the ſame 
acid will cauſe no efferveſcence in it; but the fame folu- 
tion, evaporated to a third part, will again ferment with 
that or any other acid, the particles of the falt at that time 


being got together aggn, and mceting the acid as in their | 


{olid form. 

This ſalt contains a volatile alkali, abſorbed from the air, 
and embodied in it. Its other principle ſeems a marine 
ſalt, which it may receive either from the earth, or from 
ſalt ſprings, or ſea water, according to the different places 
where it 1s found. 


NA'TTA, or NaTa, alſo written na/a, na/da, and napta, 


in Surgery, a large flethy excreicence or tumor ariling 

in ſeveral parts ot the body. 

Blancard defines it, a large, ſoft, painleſs, colourleſs tu- 
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mor, ariſing uſually on the back, ſometimes on the | 


ſhoulders, and other parts. Its root is very ſmall; yet 
it grows ſo — that it ſometimes equals a melon, 
or gourd. 
Natte ofteneſt appear on the neck, much after the man- 
ner of talpæ. 
They are of the œdematous kind, and are to be extir- 
pated by inciſion, and their return prevented by red 
precipitate vitriol, or burnt alum, ſtrewed on the 
place. 
Bartholine mentions a lady, who cured herſelf of a zatra, 
by biting it off. 
NATURAL, ſomething that relates to nature; that ariſes 
from a principle of nature; or is conformable to the or- 
dinary courſe and order of nature. 
When a ſtone falls downwards, we vulgarly ſay it does 
it by a natural notion; but if it be thrown upwards, its 
motion is ſaid to be violent. 
Water ſuſpended in a ſucking pump is ſaid to be out of 
its natural place: cures wrought by medicines, are nat u- 
ral operations; but the miraculous ones wrought by 
Chriſt, /upernatural. See MIRACLE, &Cc. 
NaTURAL cauſe. Sec CausE. 
NaTVRAL children, are thoſe born out of lawful wedlock. 
See BasSTARD. 
NATURAL day. 
NATURAL year. See YEAR. 
NaTURAT. faculty. See FACULTY. 

uincy defines natural faculty to be that power ariſing 
from the blood's circulation, which is conſpicuous in all 
the ſecretions performed within the body ; that ſecre- 
tion alone excepted, which is made at the origin of the 
nerves. 
NaTURAL functieus, in the Anima! Oeconomy. 
FuxcT1o0Ns. 
NaTURAL hiſtory, a deſcription of the natural products of 
the earth, water, or air; v. gr. beaſts, birds, fiſh, metals, 
minerals, and foſſils; together with ſuch extraordinary 
phenomena as at any time appear in the material world; 
as meteors, monſters, &c 
Befides Genera! Natural Hiftortes, as thoſe of Pliny, &c. 
there are particular ones; and thoſe of two kinds. The 
firſt, thoſe which only conſider one kind of things; ſuch 
as the Hiſtory of Shells, by Dr. Liſter ; of Fiſhes, by. 
Willughby ; that of Birds, by the ſame ; that of Plants, 
by Ray; thoſe of Inſects, by Swammerdam, and Mouffet ; 
that ot Animals, by Geſner; that of Follils, by Agricola, 
Mercatus, &c. 
The ſecond, thoſe which confider the ſeveral kinds of 
natural things found in particular countries, or provinces: 
as the Natural Hiſtary of Dauphine, by Chorier ; the 
Natural Hiſtzry of the Antilles, by F. Du 'Tertre, and 
M. Lonvillers De Poincy ; thoſe of Oxfordthire, and 
Staffordſhire, by Dr. Plott ; that of Lancaſhire, by Leigh; 
of Northamptonſhire, by Morton; that of the Weſtern 
Iſlands, by Martin, &c. 
The natural hi/tory only of one particular place, is a ſub- 
ject very extenſive in its materials, and not to be ſet about 
without great care and cireumſpection. Mr. Boyle has 
favoured the world with a liſt of the heads under which 
to arrange things, and what to enquire after on ſuch an 
occaſion. 
The general heads under which he comprehend; the ar- 
ticles of this hiſtory are four ; the things which regard 
the heavens, the air, the waters, and the earth. 
Of the firſt claſs are the longitude and latitude of the 
place; the length of the longeſt and ſhiorteſt days and 
nights; the climates, parallels, &c. what fixed ſtars are 
ſeen, and what arc not ſeen there. 
A bout the air may be obſerved, its temperature, as to 
the firſt four qualities, and the meaſure of them; its 
weight, clearneſs, refractive power; its ſubtlety or coarſe- 
neſs; its abounding with or wanting an efurine ſalt : its 
variations according to the ſcaſons of the year, and the 
times of the day: what duration the ſeveral kinds of 
weather uſually have : what meteors it is moſt or leaſt 
apt to breed; and in what order they are generated, and 


See Dar. 


See 


how long they generally laſt : what winds it is moſt ſubject | 


to; whether any of them ſtated or ordinary: what di-! 
ſeaſes are ſaid to be epidemical, or depending on the (tate 
and condition of the air: what other diſeaſe it is ſubject 
to, wherein the air may be ſuppùled to have ſome thare : 
what is the uſual ſalubrity and inſalubrity of it, and 
what forts of conſtitutions it agrees with, what it docs 
not. 

About the waters, it may be proper to obſerve the ſea, 
its depth, tides, currents, ſaltneſs, and other qualities: 
next, the rivers will come under conlideration, their 
depth, length, courſe, inundation, and the goodneis or 
badneſs of their waters, with their gravity, and other 
peculiar qualities. After theſe, the lakes, ſprings, ponds, 


dec. are to be conſidered, eſpeciall the 8 
their kinds, qualities and Hes” ok - ay Waters, 


trying them. 'The inhabitants of the waters Re L 
here; and the particular kinds of fiſh that — follow 
there, whether of the ſea or rivers, are to be = ſound 
with an account of their ſtores, bigneſs, . 
ſons of perfection, haunts, peculiarities - any 8. 
lating to them, and the manner of taking them Yr on — 
when there is any thing ſingular in it. * 
The things relating to the earth, are laſt to be 
theſe are, firſt the earth itſelf, then its inh 
its various productions, whether external or 
the carth itlelf may be obſerved, its dimen 
tion eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth; its figur 
and valleys, their extent; its hills and 
and the height of the talleſt, both in refer 
neighbouring valleys aud plains, and to the level of tl 
ſea, as alſo whether the mountains lie ſcattered or " 
diſpoſed in ridges; and, if of the latter kind whether 
they run caſt, weſt, north, or ſouth. What es won; 
ries alſo, and what fiery or ſmoking hills it has, if aß 
whether the country be cohereat, or much broken _ 
Hands : what the magnetical declination is in hon 
places, and the variation of that declination in the lame 
place; and if thoſe be conſiderable, what may be con- 
jectured as the occaſions of them, whether the Vicinity 
of iron-mines, of ſubterranean fires, or what elle 
What the nature of the ſoil is, whether clayey, ſandy, 
or of good mold; and what vegetables, plants, and trees 
beſt agree with it and ſucceed in it, what worſt. B 
what particular contrivances the inhabitants improve the 
advantages, or remedy the diſadvantages of the foil ; and 
what hidden qualities the ſoil may have. The inhah;. 
tants of the earth are then to be conſidered, both natives, 
and ſtrangers that have been long ſettled there; and in 
particular, their ſtature, colour, features, itrength, agi- 
lity, or defects of theſe; and their complexions, han, 
beauty, and the like; their digt, inclinations, and cuſtoms, 
ſo far as they are not owing to education: the fruitfulueſs 
or berennets of the women; their hard or caſy labours: 
the diſeaſes they are moil ſubject to, and any remarkable 
ſymptoms attending them. 

As to the external productions of the earth, the enqui- 
rics are to be theſe : what graſſes, grains, and fruit it 
beſt produces : the herbs, flowers, and timber trees ; 
and the coppices, groves, foreſts, and woods the coun- 
try has, or wants : what peculiarities are obſervable in 
any of them; what ſoils they moſt like or diſlike, and 
with what culture they thrive beſt. Then what ani- 
mals the country has or wants; both as to wild beaſts 
and birds of prey, and as to poultry and cattle of all 
ſorts z and particularly, if they have any animals that 
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ſions, lituz. 
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are not common, or any thing particular in thoſe they 


have. After thoſe, the ſubterranean ſtores are to be 
examined; what minerals tlie earth affords, and what it 
wants : then what quarries of ſtone, and in what man- 
ner they lie: what clays and carths are found there; a5, 
clays, marles, fuller's earths, earths for tobacco-pipes, 
earth for potter's wares, medicinal carths : what other 
mineral productions it yields, whether coals, ſalt mines, 
or ſalt ſprings, alum, vitriol, ſulphur, &c. What me- 
tals the country yields, with a deſcription of the mines 
of them; their depths, numbers, ſituations, ſigns, wa. 
ters, damps, quantities of ores, goodnels of the orcs, 
and the ways in uſe for reducing them to metals. 

To theſe general heads thould be added, inquiries into 
traditions in the country, of auy thing relating to it, 
whether peculiar to it, or ouly more common there than 
elſewhere; and where theſe require learning or kill in 
the anſwerer, the utmoſt care is to be taken to put the 
people in a way to give their accounts in a ſatisfactory 
manner; for a falſe or bad account of any thing ds - 
ways much worſe than no account at all. Pliil. Tian. 


Ne. 


NATUR AI. horizon, is the ſenſible or phyſical HORIZON- 
NATURAL inclinations, are thoſe tendencies or motion» 


which are 


d. ace 


the mind, towards things ſeemingly good, W 
common in a greater or leſs degree, to all mankin 
APPETITE, 5 
Natural inclination, according to F. Malcbranche, 7 
ſame thing, with regard to minds, that motion Þ _— 
regard to bodies: and as all the varieties iu the 28 1 
world ariſe from the ſeveral motions of bodies; lo 33 
thoſe of the intellectual world from mchnations: oy 
all motions are the reſult of impreſſions immediately an 
municated by the ſinger of tlie Creator; 10 all 15 
tions are certainly nothing clic but continual py r 
of the will of the Creator on that of the creature 3 1 
mult therefore, of neceſſity, be aprecable to og gon); 
thereſore can naturally have no principal end but luis 


2 er vation, Wh 
nor any ſecondary one but theis owa ee 
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1 bein 
a * ſpeaking, there is but one love in God; 
* of himſelf; ſo he only impreſſes one love or de- 
2 us; which is that of good in the general. It is 
4 eneral love, or deſire, is the principle of all our 
Ser ones; as, in effect, it is the will itſelf; the. 
i being defined to be a continual impreſſion of the 
* of nature, which carries the mind of man to 
in general. | 
fr cbe ſwpreſſion towards good in the general doth not 
only proceed from God, but alſo all our inclinations to 
articular goods; as, v. gr. ſelf-preſervation, &c. 

NATURAL law. See Law of NATURE. 

NATURAL. liberty. Sce Civil LIBERTY. 

NaToRAL magic is that which only makes uſe of natural 
cauſes. Sec MAGIC. ; ; 

NaTURAL philoſophy, that ſcience which conſiders the 

owers of nature, the properties of natural bodies, and 
their mutual action on one another: this is otherwiſe 
d phyſics. 

1 991 Heraldry, is uſed where animals, fruits, 
flowers, &c. are blazoned with the colours they naturally 
have, though different from the common colours of hera!- 
dry: and this is to prevent the armory's being accuſed of 
falſity, when blazoned with the names of colours un- 
known in heraldry. 

NaTURAL, in Muſic, is ſometimes uſed for IAT OI. 
It is alſo applied to a ſong, the notes whereof move eaſily 
and 2 giving the performer as little trouble as 

pode; and when it is not carried too high, or ſunk too 
ſow, whereby the voice or inſtrument is in no wiſe forced 
or ſtrained. 

NATURAL is alſo ſometimes uſcd for phyſical. In which 
latter ſenſe, natural muſic is that performed by natrral 
organs, i. e. vocal mulic z in contradiſtinction to artifi- 
cial, or inſtrumental. See Mvs1c. 
Natural miſſic is more peculiarly uſed to denote a ſong 
that proceeds in the natural order of the notes, without 
flats or ſharps. 

NaTuRAt. harmony is that produced by the natural and 
eſſential chords of the mode. See Harmony. 

NaruraAL ve is uſed in oppoſition to flat and ſharp notes, 


which are called artificial notes. See NOTE, SCALE, &c. | 


The natural note , is uſed to contradict thoſe flats and 
ſharps that are ſet at the beginning of a ſtaff; and, in 
ſuch caſe, you mult take the xatural note as it is in the 
gamut. 

NaTukal. is alfo uſed for ſomething coming immediately 
out of the hands of nature. In which ſenſe it ſtands 

poſed to factitious or artificial, which ſignifies ſome- 
thing wrought by art. 
Biſhop Wilkins obſerves, that there appears a world of 
difference between natural and artificial things, when 
viewed with microſcopes : the firit ever appear adorned 
with all imaginable elegance and beauty; the latter, 
though the moſt curious in their kind, infinitely rude, 
and unhewn. The fineſt needle appears a rough bar of 
ron, and the moſt accurate engraving, or imboſlment, as 
[If done with a mattock, or trowel. 

NATURALIST, a perſon who has ſtudied nature, and is 
well verſed in natural bodies, eſpecially in what relates 
to metals, minerals, ſtones, vegetables, and animals. 
Ariſtotle, Alian, Pliny, Solinus, and Theophraſtus, were 
the greateſt naturaliſts among the ancients ; but they fell 

to abundance of errors, which have been corrected by 
the happy induſtry of the moderns. Aldrovandus is the 
moſt copious, but not the moſt accurate, of the modern 
natural;/?5 his work is in thirteen volumes in folio. 

1 characters and works of Linnæus are well known. 

URALIZATION, in Law, the act of naturalizing 
a alien, or putting him into the condition of a natural- 
orn ſubject, and intitling him to the rights and privi- 
eges thereof. 
| France, naturalization is the King's prerogative : in 
ngland, it is only done by act of parliament. 
ut none can be naturalized, unleſs they have received the 


f others, both ſtill with regard to his will, who | 


N A T 


naturalized, 13 Geo. II. cap. 3. And all foreign Pro: 
teſtants and Jews, upon their refiding ſeven years in 
any of the Amcrican colonies, withoyt being abſent above 
two months at a time, or ſerving two years in a military 
capacity there, are, upon taking the oaths, naturalized 
to all intents and purpoſes, as if they had been born in 
this kingdom; and therefore are admiſſible to all ſuch 
privileges and no other, as Proteſtants or Jews born in 
this kingdom are intitled to. 

In France, Swiſs, Savoyards, and Scots, need not any 
naturalization; being reputed regnicoles, or natives. 


NATURALS, res NaTURALEsS, in Aedicine. In every 


animal, howſoever ſick and diſeaſed, there is ſtill remain» 
ing ſome degree of life and ſtrength ; and the caufes and 
eſtes of cach. Theſe are called raturals, natural 
things, or things according to nature; and ſometimes 
barely nature; in contradiſtinction to N ON-ratur als. 


NATURE, NaTuRAa, is a term variouſly uſed. Ariſtotle 


has a whole chapter wrote expreſly to enumerate the va- 
rious acceptations of the Greek word @voy, rendered, in 


Englith, nature and, among Latin writers, the diffe- 


rent acceptations are ſo many, that a certain author 
reckons up fourteen or fifteen. Mr. Boyle in a preciſe 
treatiſe of the vulgarly received notion of nature, gives 
us eight principal ones. 


NATUR +, then, is ſometimes uſed for the ſyſtem of the 


world; the machine of the univerſe ; or the aſſemblage 
of all created beings. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, the Author of nature : the ſun is 
called the eye of nature, becauſe he illuminates the uni- 
verſe and the father of nan: G1 becauſe he warms the 
earth, and makes it fruitful. And thus we ſay of the 
phoenix, or a chimera, that there is no ſuch thing in 
nature. 

Inſtead of the word nature in this ſenſe, Mr. Boyle, to 
avoid ambiguity, and abuſe of the word, wiſhes to have 
WORLD, or 440 /e, ſubſtituted. 


NATURE, in a more confined ſenſe, is applied to each of 


the ſeveral kinds of beings, created and uncreated z ſpi- 
ritual and corporeal. 

In which ſenſe, we ſay, human nature, meaning all men 
together who poſſeſs the ſame ſpiritual, reaſonable ſoul 
angelical nature; the divine nature, &c. 

In this ſenſe, the ſchool-divines ſay, natura naturans, & 
natura naturata, ſpeaking of God, who is the natura na- 
turans, as giving being and nature to all others; in op- 
poſition to the creatures, who are the natura natur ata, as 
receiving their nature from the hands of another. 


NATURE, in a ſtill more reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed for the 


eſſence of a thing; or that which ſchoolmen call the 
quiddity thereof, that is, the attribute which makes it 
what it is. | 

In which ſenſe, the Carteſians ſay, it is the z@trre of the 
ſoul to think; and that the nairre of matter conſiſts in 
extenſion. x 

And here the word e/exce Mr. Boyle would have obtain, 
in lieu of nature. ; 


NATURE is more particularly uſed for the eſtabliſhed order 


and courſe of material things; the ſerics of tecond cauſes ; 
or the laws which God has impoſed on the motions im- 
preſſed by him. 
In which ſenſe it is we ſay, phyſies is the ſtudy of rature; 
nature makes the night ſucceed the day; xature has ren- 
dered reſpiration neceſſary to life, &c. 
Thus St. Thomas defines nature a kind of divine art, com- 
municated to beings, which carry them to the end they 
are determined for. In which ſenſe, nature is nothing 
elſe but that concatenation of cauſes and effects, or that 
order and economy which God has clitablithed in the 
parts of his creation. | 
In this ſenſe, too, we ſay, miracles are effects above the 
owers of nature : art is ſaid to force or furpals nature, 
by means of machines; in regard theſe produce effects 
which exceed what we find in the common courlie of 
things. 


NarvRE, again, is taken for an aggregate of powers be- 


longing to any body, eſpecially a living one. 
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: 
L e one month before the bringing in of the | In which ſenſe phylicians ſay, nature is itrong, weak, cr | 
* ab yr oaths of allegiance and lupremacy in ſpent ; or that, in ſuch a diſeaſe, are leit to herſelf f 
a Lap 1 * parliament. A perſon who is natu- | will perform the cure. : i | 
4 obtain 1 050 _ by deicent, as heir at law, as well Narr, is {till more ſtrictly uſed for the action of provi- 
ing a hire y purchaſe z but he is diſabled from | dence, the principle of all things; or that ſpiritual power, 
Or from hoidit 2 g 2 che privy council, or parliament; or being, which is diffuled throughout the creation, and | 
Cap, 2, Aj Ig. 0 ces, 7 Jac. I. cap. 2. 12 Will. III. moves and acts in all bodies, and gives them certain 
| children b properties, and produces certain eſfects. 
ders Were or are ſubjects of this kingdom at | In this, which Mr. Boyle conſiders as the moſt uſual 
are adjudged to be natural- | ſenſe, nature is nothing ciſe but God, acting himſelf, and | 
realm, except children of parents according to certain laws he himtelf has fixed. 14 
reaſon, or that are in the actual ſervice 


; a foreien vo: This ſeems pretty agreeable to the opinion of many of the 
| 2, — fe ince at enmity with us. 4 Geo. II. cap. { ancients, who made nature the god of the univerie, To 
lerves ty ? Toreign ſcaman who, in «time of war, | Ila, who preſides over, and governs all things; though 
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others owned this an imagmary being, and by natuie 
meant 


mme ee SEE * * 
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meant no more than the qualities, or virtues, which God 
has given his creatures, and which their poets and ora- 
tors took occaſion of perſonifying. 

F. Malebranche ſays, that the nature ſo much talked of 
in the ſchools is fit for nothing but to lead us back to 1do- 
latry; the ancient heathens hereby underſtanding ſome- 
thing, which, without being God, acts continually 

throughout the univerſe. 

Thus the idol nature muſt be an actual principle, which, 

in concurrence with God, is the next and immediate cauſe 

of all the changes which befal matter. Which ſeems 

to fall in with the opinion of the anima mundi; as if 
nature were a ſubſtitute of God, or a collateral cauſe 

with God, or a middle being between God and created 

things. See PLASTIC. 

Ariſtotle defines nature, principium & cauſa motus & eins 

in quo eft primo per ſe, & non per accidens : a definition fo 

obſcure, that none of his commentators, with all their 

gloſſes, have been able to render it intelligible. 

This principle, which the Peripatetics called nature, they 

ſuppoſed to act neceſſarily; and to be therefore deſtitute 

of knowledge, or liberty. See NecessITY. 

Thus, alſo, the Stoics conceived nature as a certain ſpirit 

or virtue diffuſed throughout the univerſe, which gave 

every thing its motion; ſo that all muſt be dragged away 

by the invariable order of a blind nature, and an inevit- 

able neceſſity. 

In ſpeaking of the action of nature no more is to be un- 

derſtood, but that bodies act on one another, in a man- 

ner agreeable to the general laws of mati which the 

Creator has eſtabliſhed. 

In this lies the myſtery of that great word, which is only 

a compendious way of exprelling the action of all bodies: 

but the mechaniſm of bodies would, perhaps, better ex- 

preſs what 1s here meant by nature. 

Some, Mr. Boyle obſerves, will have the nature of a thing 

to be only the law that it receives from the Creator, and 

according to which it acts on all occaſions. But this is 

an improper and figurative expreſſion. 

The ſame author propoſes a notion of nature as more fit 

than any yet given, to paſs from the principal one of 

nature; with regard to which many axioms and exprel- 

ſions relating to that word may be conveniently under- 

ſtood. In order to this, he diſtinguiſhes between genera! 

and particular nature. 

ATURE, general, he defines the aggregate of the bodies 

which make up the world in its preſent ſtate, conſidered 

as a principle by virtue whereof they act and ſuffer, ac- 

cording to the laws of motion preſeribed by the Author 

of all things, 


NaTURE, particular, of any ſubordinate, or individual, 


conſiſts in the general nature applied to a diſtinct portion 
of the univerſc. Or it is a convention of the mechanical 


properties (as magnitude, figure, order, ſituation, and 


N 
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local motion) of parts convenient and ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute, or intitle to its particular ſpecies or denomina- 
tion, the particular body they make up; the concourſe 
of all thele being conſidered as the principle of motion, 
reſt, &c. 
ATURE, /aw of. See Law. 
ATURF, /aws of, arc axioms, or general rules, of motion, 
and reſt, obſerved by natural bodies in their actions on 
one another; and in all the changes which befal them 
in their natural ſtate. 

The laws of nature and of motion, are, in effect, the 
ſame : cuſtom, indeed, has made ſome difference; and 
we find authors call the particular caſes of motion, laws 
of motion; which ſee under MoTion. The more ge— 
neral, and comprehenſive ones, and thoſe from which, 
as from axioms, the others are deduced, they call /aws 
of nature. 

Of theſe, Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed three : 

1. That every body perſeveres in the ſame ſtate, either 
of reſt, or uniform rectilinear motion; except ſo far as 
it is forced to change that ſtate by ſome forcign force. 
Thus projectiles perſevere in their motions, except ſo far 
45 they are retarded by the reſiſtance of the air, and gra- 
vity : and thus a top, whole parts, by their coheſion, are 
continually drawing one another out of their rectilinear 
motion, only ceaſes to run round becauſe reliſted by the 
air, and the friction of the plane on which it moves. 
And thus the larger bodies of the planets and comets 
preſerve their progreſſive and circular motions a long time 
undiminiſhed, in regions void of all ſenſüble reſiſtance, 
As body is paſlive in receiving its motion, and the di- 
rection of its motion, ſo it retains them or perſeveres in 
them, without any change, till it be ated upon by ſome- 
thing external. Sce Vis Inertiæ, RESISTANCE, and 
Mrevium. 

2. The change of motion is ever proportional to the 
moving force whereby it is effected, and in the direction 


NaTURE, in Pro/ody. 


of the right line wherein that force is impreſſed. 
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If a certain force produce a certain motion . . 
force will produce double the motion : 1 
— » 4 trin] 
triple the motion; whether it be impreſſed all 
or ſucceſſively, and by degrees. And this moti 
it is ever directed to the ſame point with the wed), 
force), if the body were in mction before 2 
be added to it, as where the motions conſpire 8 her tg 
tracted from it, as where contrary ; or added re * 
as where oblique : and is compounded with it nch, 
to the determinations of each. 88 
3. Re- action is always contrary and equal to cdi 
the actions of two bodies upon one another ar 2 
mutually equal, and directed contrary ways: e r 
emerge always in the ſame right line. oaks 
'hatever preſſes or pulls another, i | 
pulled thereby. T * if 1 wn ne rar 38 
e oy th 
the finger is equally preſſed by the ſtone : if a hoff. 
a weight by a rope, the horſe is equally drawn back 
wards the weight : for the rope being equally 8 = 
each way, will, with an equal endeavour to relax el 
drive the horfe toward the ſtone, and the ſtone Wi 
the horſe; and will hinder the progreſs of the one py 
much as it promotes that of the other. 828 
Again, if any body, by ſtriking on another, 
manner change its motion, it will, itſelf, by means 5 
the other, undergo alſo an equal change in its own me 
tion, by reaſon of the equality of the preſſure. : 
When two bodies mect, each endeavours to perſevere in 
its ſtate, and reſiſt any change: and becauſe the chang» 
which is produced in either may be equally meaſured C 
the action which it excites upon the other, or by tbe re 
ſiſtance which it meets with from it, it follows that the 
changes produced in the motions of each are equal, but 
are made in contrary directions. The one acquires no 
new torce but what the other loſes in the ſame direclion 
nor does this laſt loſe any force but what the other whe 
quircs; and hence, though by their colliſions, motion 
paſſes from the one to the other, yet the ſum of their 
motions, eſtimated in a given direction, is preſerved the 
lame, and is unalterable by their mutual ations upen 
cach other. 
In theſe actions the changes arc equal; not thoſe, we 
mean, of the velocities, but thoſe of the motions, the 
bodies being ſuppoſed ſrce from any other impediments, 
For the changes of velocities, which are likewiſe mad: 
contrary ways, inaſmuch as the motions are cqually 
changed, are reciprocally proportional to the bodics. 
This law allo obtains in attractions. See ATTRACTION, 


© force 


ger, 
(raw 


do in any 


NaTuReE, in Mythology, is uſed by the poets ſometimes for 


the mother, ſometimes for the daughter, and at other 
times for the companion of Jupiter. She is deſcribed by 
the ſymbols of the Dian a of Epheſus, 

A ſyllable is faid to be long or ſhor: 
by nature, to ſignify that it is ſo originally, and inde- 
pendently of any rule of grammar, which might render 
it ſo by pobtion or otherwiſe. 


NAVAGIUM, in our O!d Miriters, a duty incumbent on 


tenants to carry their lord's goods in a thip. Liberi lit 
ab omni carriagia, navagio, &c. 


NAVAL, ſomething relating to sHirs, or NAVIGATION: 


In this ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, naval ſtrength, 2 neva! 
combat, &c. 


Naval. crown, corona navalis, among the ancient Romans, 


a crown adorned with figures of prows of ſhips, conferred 
on perſons who, in ſea-engagements, firſt boarded the 
enemy's veſlel. 

Though A. Gellius ſeems to ſpeak in the general, where 
he ſays the nave! crown was adorned with prows 0 thips. 
Lipſius diſtinguiſhes two kinds of nave! crowns z tac one 
he calls /mple, the other rated. 

The firſt he ſuppoſes plain, and given to the comm 
ſoldiers, &c. Ihe latter, much more glorious, 260mea 
with prows of ſhips, and only given to genera, . 
admirals, who had gained ſome important victory at ca. 
See CROWN. 


1 5 fs 
Naval Here, comprehend all thoſe particulars made dic 


of, not only in tlie royal navy, but in every other 1 
of navigation: as timber and iron for ſhipping) pitch, tar 
hemp, cordage, fail-cloth, gun-powder, ordnance, àn 
fire-arms of every fort, ſhip-chandiery Wares, e. 3 
Perſons ſtcaling or embezzling any ot the king Nu. 
forces to the value of 20s. are guilty of felony, —_— 
benetit of clergy. 22 Car. II. cap. 5: And ow 9 
ſurer and commillioners of the navy are mene 
inquire of zaval flores embezzled, and appont Fairs 
to ſearch for them, Kc. who may go on boar? = 
and ſeize ſuch ares; and tlie commiſſioners, _— Fl 
impriſon the offenders, and finc them a $54 
ſtores being under the value of 205. 1 (300. FE 5 5 be 
None but the contractors with the commilione® " |, 
navy, ſhall make any /ffores of war, naval {9 A uon 
the marks commonly uſed to his majelty's flare 141 

2 


NAV 


; 21. And perſons in whoſe cuſtody 
OS found 3 are liable to the 
ty. 9 & 10 Will. III. cap. 41. There have 
wy coral ſtatutes ſucceſſively enacted for regulating 
. nr? and conveyance, and encouraging the im- 
ge pee of naval ſtores from America and North Bri- 
. recital of which is neither expedient nor ne- 
web this work. See Af of NAVIGATION. 
4 among the Romans, were docks or ports 
ps uſed to be laid up after building. 
eri like wiſe ſignified the wharfs or keys at Rome, 
* the ſhips uſed to load and unload their goods, all 
. were near the Sublician bridge. a 
1 "CLEA in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
Ay laſs; the characters of which are, that the corolla 
a ſunnel- haped ; that it has a ſingle bilocular ſeed z and 
that the common receptacle 1s globoſe. There is only 


ain of forfei 
ach ſtores 


DAR, Naunęagpei, among the Athenians, a deſigna- 


tion given to the chief magiſtrates of the duni, * 
towntnips, which were likewiſe called vauxpagia, 
S n of them were obliged, beſides two horſemen, 
cauſe each of them Vv | ; 
to ſurniſh out one ſhip for the public ſervice. 
NAVE, in Architecture, NAvis eccliſiæ, denotes the body 
? of a church; or the place where the people are ſeated ; 
reaching from the rail, or baluſter, of the choir, to the 
et door. 
5 1 the word from the Greek verog, temple; 
which Salmaſius brings farther from vai, hip; by reaſon 
the vault or roof of a church bears reſemblance to a thip. 
The ancient Greeks called the nave, pronars z the Latins 
ſrequently called it cella. . : 
The nave of the church belongs to the pariſhioners : it 
belongs to them to repair it, cc. 
Nav of a wheel, is that ſhort thick piece in the centre of 
the wheel, which receives the end of the axle-tree, and 
in which the ends of the ſpokes are fixed; it is bound at 
exch end with hoops of iron, called the nave-bands it 
las likewiſe in each end of the hole, through which the 
end of the axle-tree goes, a ring of iron called the 
20% Her, which faves the hole of the nave from wearing. 
Nave-line, in Sea-Language, is a ſort of ſmall tackle, de- 
pending from the head of the main-maſt and fore-malt, 
and faftened to the middle of the parrel, immediately be- 
kind the maſt, and communicating with the gears. It is 
uſed to keep the parrel directly oppoſite to the yard, and 
particularly whilſt hoiſting or lowering, as it would other- 
wiſe hang under the yard, and prevent it from being 
ſulſiciently braced. ' 
NAVEL, a part in the middle of the belly, by anatomiſts 
called UMB1L1cUs. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 3. 
lit. c. fig. 16. lit. e. 
NAVETIHring by anatomiſts is called funiculus UMBIL 1- 
CALIS. 
It is a method univerſally received by prudent ſurgeons 
and midwives, to make an exact ligature upon the umbi- 
lical cord or navel-ſtring of the new-born infant, leſt it 
ſnoulq bleed to death through the veſſels which compoſe 
it. This ligature is to be made, as ſoon as the infant 
and after-burthen are delivered, with a ſtrong thread of 
about an ell long, folded together four times; and having 
made a knot at one end, it is then to be paſſed twice 
round the navel-/ring, at about two or three fingers 
breadth from the abdomen, and afterwards tied with a 
double knot : this done, the cord leading to the placenta 
may be divided with a pair of ſciſſars below the ligature, 
and the wounded part belonging to the infant, dreſſed 
rich lint, after which it may be left to the nurſe till it 
becomes dry, and falls off of itſelf. 
There Jaye been inſtances of ſome children receiving no 
harm from cutting the navel-/ring, without the ce- 
remony of the ligature ; but as there have alſo been too 
many inſtances of their dying by the omiſſion, and as the 
opcration is ſo eaſy, the midwife is unpardonable who 
onits it. Heitter, 
Dr. Schulze contradidts the common opinion concern- 
ing the umbilical veſſels : he endeavours to prove, that 
the navel is not formed by the ligature which the mid- 
wives make, or by animals gnawing the navel-ftring of 
their young with their teeth, but by nature; and that 
tuc umbilical veſlcls ſeparate ſpontaneoully, or with very 
tle force, from the interior ſurface of the ikin ; aſter 
which the umbilical veſlels within the young creature's 
dy contract and thrivel, their extremity by which 
ieh adhered to the. navel becoming black and pointed, 
wit they had been burnt, and at laſt diſappearing al- 
tog:ther ; for, lays he, what are commonly deſcribed, as 
ge ich changed into ligaments, are no other than 
mas in which they were formerly contained. 
_ Us doctrine he concludes, that it is unneceflary 
ny Ah. ligature upon the navel-/{ring after birth. 
Vafrmetion of this, Dr. Eller relates ſeveral inſtances 
Ob. III. N= 240. 
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of the navel-frings of children being left untied after 
they were cut, without being attended with any hæmor- 
rhage, or other bad conſequence. Commerc. Norimb. 
1733. Hebd. 48. ſect. 2. 
Mr. Monro is of opinion, that the foetus in viviparous 
animals receives its nutrition from the umbilical veflels 
alone. See FoETvus. 
It has been obſerved, that in blowing into the placenta 
by the umbilical veſſels, the air and the blood were eaſil 
forced out of it, by that ſurface of the placenta which 
is athxed to the uterus but that they could by no means 
be driven out at the other ſurface which is towards the 
foetus. Hence it is to be obſerved, that the uterus ap- 
pears not to be covered by any membrane within, and 
that the placenta alſo has none on that ſide where it ad- 
heres to the womb, ſo that there is nothing to prevent the 
blood from readily flowing from the uterus into the pla- 
centa, and thence to the child. What we uſually un- 
derſtand by the word membrane is a covering of ſo cloſe 
a texture, as to keep out air, or fluids; and it is very 
evident to reaſon, that the placenta ought to have no 
ſuch on that part where it is to communicate with the 
uterus; neither can the eye diſcover any ſuch there, 
though on the other ſide it is eaſy to diftinguith one. 
The navel-ftring, beſide its vein, and its two arteries, is 
compoſed of a ſpongy ſubſtance, in which theſe blood- 
veſſels are lodged ; this ſpongy ſubſtance is compoſed of 
a number of cellules which communicate with one an- 
other, and contain a glutinous liquor, which is uſually 
found in them in great abundance : if we conſider the 
navel-/tring as a cylinder, the blood-veſſels run in a ſpiral 
round its axis, and are laid one over another, but that 
differently in different ſubjeQs z hence it is that the navel- 
firins is tortuous. | 
When the veſſels have run through the whole length of 
the navel-/tring, in the ſame diameter, they break into a 
number of branches, and enter the placenta, where they 
afterwards divide themſelves into capillary ramifications. 
The diameter of the vein is all the way double to that of 
both the arteries; ſo that it contains twice as much 
blood as the two arteries together. If the navel-/trins 
were only compoſed of theſe three veſſels, the foetus, in 
moving, might eaſily compreſs them in ſuch manner, as 
to ſtop the current of the blood, and its inevitable death 
muſt be the conſequence of this; but nature having pro- 
vided this ſpongy, or cellular ſubſtance, for their lodge- 
ment, this is able to give way to them, when preſſed in 
any direction, and enables them, therefore, to bear a 
conſiderable force, without the current of the blood 
being ſtopped by them in it; nor is the glutinous liquor, 
of which thoſe cells are full, of little uſe in lubricating 
theſe veſſels. Mem. Acad. Par. 1714. 
Naver-hoods, in Ship-Building, large pieces of ſtuff fitted 
into the hawſe-holes, to keep the cables from wearing 
them. 
NAvEI.-wort, cotyledon, in Botany, a genus of the decandria 
pentagynia claſs. Its characters are thete : the flower, 
which hath a ſmall empalement of one leaf, divided into 
five parts at the top, has one petal, which is funnel-ſhaped, 
cut into five parts at the brim ; and five germina, which 
have each a ſquamous concave nectarium at the baſe, and 
ten erect ſtamina ; the germina afterwards become fo 
many oblong ſwelling capſules, opening longitudinally 
with one valve, and filled with ſmall feeds. Miller 
enumerates ten, and Linnæus eight ſpecies. 
The cotyledons, when not in flower, may uſually be known 
by having thick, tuberoſe roots, and thick or fatty 
roundiſh leaves. Theſe, however, are found to be no 
certain characters, as there are plants truly of this genus, 
which have long leaves, and hbroſe roots. 
The greater navel-wort, with hooded leaves, ſharply in- 
dented and growing alternate, and a branching ſtalk, 
with erect flowers, uſed in medicine, grows upon old 
walls and buildings, in many parts of England, particu- 
larly in Shropſhire and Somerſetſhire, and is reckoned 
gently cooling and moiſtening, refrigerating and aſtrin— 
gent; uſeful in hot diſtempers of the liver: it provokes 
urine, and takes off the heat and ſharpneſs of it. The 
juice of it outwardly applied, helps the ſhingles, St. 
Anthony's fre, the pain and inflammation of the piles 
and is uſetul againſt kibes and chilblains : it is an ingre— 
dient in the wrguentum populeen. 


|NAvEl.-wort, baſtard. Sce CRASSULA. 


Naverl.-wort, Venus's, the name of a genus of plants, called 

by authors, «mphalcdes. See HounD's Tongue. 
NaAvEL-wort, water, a name ſometimes given to the H- 

drecotyle of botaniſts. See Mar/4 PENN Y-wort. 
NAVETTE, the name by which moſt of the Eurypean 
nations call the napus, or buntas ſylve/tris of Lobel, the 
plant from the ſeeds of which the oil which we call rape 
oil, and the French and others navette oil, is expreſſed. 
The plant is cultivated in many parts of England, and in 
- H other 


a 


— —œ— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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NAVEW, in Botany See Naevs. 
NAvICULA, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by a late 


NAVICULARE o, in Anatomy, the third bone in the 


NAVIGATION, the art or act of ſailing, or of conducting 


NaviGaTlION, common, uſually called coAsTING, is where 


NaviGATION, proper, is where the voyage is long, and 
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other countries, for the ſake of the ſeed z the oil drawn * 


from this is uſed by many artiſicers, and is of a fine 
yellow colour, and the ſmell is not offenſive. 'The cake, 
remaining after the expreſſion of the dil, retains, like 
that of muſtard, the acrimony of the ſeeds. 


French author to the claſs of ſhells called by us the 
nautili, Sce Nav TILUSs. 


foot, between the aſtragalus, and the oſſa cuneiformia. 
It is thus called from navis, a /hip, to which it bears 
ſome reſemblance ; for which reaſon, likewiſe, it is ſome- 
times called cymbiforme, from cymba, a boat ; and ſcha- 
28 from a Greek word of the like import. 

he os naviculare has behind it a large ſinus, which re- 
ceives the anterior convex head of the firſt bone; and be- 
fore it is convex. It is divided into three heads, which 
are received into the ſinuſes of the oſſa cuneiformia. 


a veſſel from one place to another, in the ſafeſt, ſhorteſt, 
and moſt commodious way. 

This art, in the full latitude of the word, comprehends 
three parts: 1. The art of conſtructing and building 
ſhips. 2. The loading of ſhips. And, 3. Ihe con- 
ducting and guiding of ſhips through the ſea; which is, 
in a peculiar ſenſe, called navigation, or SAILING. 

In this reſtrained ſenſe of the word, navigation, 1s cither 
common, Or proper. 


the ports are on the ſame, or very neighbouring coaſts z 
and where the veſſel is ſeldom out of ſight of land, or 
out of reach of ſounding. 

In this, little elſe is required but an acquaintance with the 
lands, the compaſs, and ſounding-line ; each of which 
ſee in its place, ComPrass, and SOUNDING. 


urſued through the main ocean. 
In this, beſides the requiſites in the former, are likewiſe 
required uſe of the Mercator's chart, azimuth, and am- 
plitude compaſſes, log-line, and other inſtruments for 
celeſtial obſervations; as quadrants, ſoreſtaffs, & e. Sec 
each inſtrument, &c. in its place. 
Navigation turns principally on four things ; two whereof 
being known, the reſt are eaſily found from them by the 
tables, ſcales, and charts. : 
"Theſe four things are, the difference of latitude, diffe- 
rence of longitude, the reckoning or diſtance run, and 
the courſe or rhumb ſailed on. 
The latitudes are eaſily found, and that with ſuſſicient 
accuracy. Sce LATITUDE. 
The courſe and diſtance are had by the log-line, or dead 
reckoning, and the compaſs. Sec Los, Compass, 
CouRst, and DIisTANCE. 
Nor is there any thing wanting to the perfection of naw:-, 
gation, but to determine the longitude. The mathema- 
ticians of many ages have applied themſelves, with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity, to ſupply this grand deſideratum, but 
not with the ſucceſs that was deſireable, conſidering the 
importance of the object, and the magnificent rewards 
of ſcveral princes and ſtates to the diſcoverer. 
For the various methods that now occaſionally obtain at 
ſea, for this purpoſe, and an account of the difcoveries 
that have been made, ſee LoNGITU PDE. 
The poets refer the invention of the art of navigation 
to Neptune, ſome of the ancients to Bacchus, others 
to Hercules, others to Jaſon, others to Janus, who 1s 
ſaid to have made the firit ſhip. Hiſtorians aſcribe it to 
the Mginetes, the Pheenicians, Tyrians, and the ancient 
inhabitants of Britain. Some will have it, the firſt hint 
was taken from the flight of the kite; others, as Oppian 
de Piſcibus, lib. i. from the fiſh called nautilus: others 
aſcribe it to accident. | 
Scripture refers the origin of ſo uſeful an invention to 
God himſelf, who gave the firſt ſpecimen thereof in the 
ark built by Noah. For the raillery the good man under- 
went on account of his enterprize, ſhews, evidently 
enough, the world was then ignorant of any thing like 
navigation; and that they even thought it impoſſible. 
However, hiſtory repreſents the Phoenicians, eſpecially 
thoſe of their capital, Tyre, as the firlt navigators z be- 
ing urged to ſeck a foreign commerce by the narrowneſs 
and poverty of a ſlip of ground they poſſeſſed along the 
coaſts; as well as by the conveniency of two or three 
good ports; and by their natural genius for traſſic. 
Accordingly, Lebanon, and the other neighbouring 
mountains, furniſhing them with excellent wood for 
il:ip-building, in a ſhort time they were maſters of a nu- 
metous fleet; with which conſtantly hazarding new navi- 
gations, and ſettling new trades, they ſoon arrived at an 
incredible pitch of opulency and populouſneſs; havingren- 
dered themſelves maſters of ſeveral commodious harbours 


| ſouth, along the coalt of Africa, 


toward the bottom of the Arabian gulph, and, after the 
exam ple of the Egyptians,eſtabliſhed a regular intercourſe 


with Arabia and the continent of I 
and with the eaſtern coaſt of Africa on th 

they were in a condition toſend out colonie other: fh ˖ 
of which was that of Carthage; which deer 6 
Pheenician ſpirit of commerce, in time nos? up their 
Tyre itſelf, but vaſtly ſurpaſſed it 3 purſui ny equille 
which the Phœnicians had opened, and ſen? © Courſe 
chant-fleets through Hercules's Pillars, now ths Its mer. 
of Gibraltar, along the weſtern coaſt of Af © Streights 
ſouth, almoſt to the tropic of Cancer, havi non to the 
the Fortunate Iſlands, now known by the ng Uſcovereg 
Canaries, which were the utmoſt bounda name of the 
navigation in the weſtern ocean ; and to thi - 
the coaſt of Europe, viſiting particularly 85 
and Britain: and even, if we believe Bu , 
America itſelf z the diſcovery whereof ſo author, to 
afterwards, has been ſo glorious to the Bai ſes 
The progreſs of the Phcoenicians and Cartha was 
not owing merely to the defire of extending the Was 
from one country to another : voyages wer us 
the ſole 5 of which was to diſcover ne 
and to explore unknown ſeas. Such, durin 
rous age of the Carthaginian republic, 
navigations of Hanno and Himilco. 
were equipped by authority of the ſenate 
expence. Hanno was directed to | 


ndia on the one * 


ancient 
orth alon 


am, Gay 


undertaken, 
* countries, 
g the Proſpe. 
were the famoy; 
Both their fleets 
» andat the public 
eer towards the 


and he ſeems to þ.. 
advanced much nearer the equinoQial line bates 
an any 


former navigator. Himilco had it in charge to proceed 
towards the the north, and to examine the welt 90 
of the European continent. Of the ſame 8 
extraordinary navigation of the Phœnicians e ry * 
A Phoenician fleet, we are told (Herod. lib. iv, c mo 
fitted out by Necho, king of Egypt, took its de $2. 
; . N Parture 
about 6c4 years before the Chriſtian æra, from 1 pe 
in the Red Sea, doubled the ſouthern promonto 4 
Africa, and after a voyage of three years mined b 
the ſtreights Gades, to the mouth of the! ile, Fud 
of Cyzicus, is faid (Plin. Nat. Hiſt lib. ii. cap, 6+) n 
have held the ſame courſe, and to have accomp/iſhed * 
ſame arduous undertaking. However, long afive che 
natigation of the Phœnicians and of Eudoxus round Afr 
ca, Polybius, the moſt intelligent and beſt informed 
hiſtorian of antiquity, aiſirms, that it was not knows 
in his time, whether Africa was a continued continent. 
{tretching to the ſouth, or whether it was encompaſſed 
by the ſea, Polyb. Hiſt. lib. iii. And it appears bom 
the teſtimony of Pliny, (Hiſt. Nat. lib. ii. cap. 68.) 
Strabo, (lib. ii. p. 155. lib. xvii. p. 1180) Ptolemy (Geogr. 
lib. iv. cap. 9.) that the accounts of thoſe voyages were 
not fully credited. Robertſon's Hiſt. America, vol. i. p. 
13. p. 254+ ed. Byo. 
Tyre, whoſe immenſe riches and power are repreſented 
in ſuch lofty terms, both in ſacred and profane authors, 
being deſtroyed by Alexander the Great, its navigate 
and commerce were transferred by the conqueror to 
Alexandria, a new city, admirably ſituated tor thoſe 
purpoſes, propoſed for the capital of the empire of Afa, 
which Alexander then meditated. And thus aroſe the 
navigation of the Egyptians, which was afterwards 0 
cultvated by the Ptolemies, that Tyre and Carthage 
(which laſt, after having a long time difputed empire 
with the Romans, was at length ſubdued) were quite 
forgot. 
Egypt being reduced into a Roman province aſter the 
battle of Actium, its trade and navigation fell into the 
hands of Auguſtus; in whoſe time Alexandria was only 
inferior to Rome: and the magazines of the capital of 
the world were wholly ſupplied with merchandizes from 
the capital of Egypt. | 
At length, Alexandria itſelf underwent the fate of Tyre 
and Carthage, being ſurpriſed by the Saracens; who, 
in ſpite of the emperor Heraclius, overſpread the northern 
coaſts of Africa, &c. whence the merchants being driven, 
Alexandria has ever ſince been in a languithing ſtate, 
though {lil it enjoys a conſiderable part of the commerce 
of the Chriſtian merchants, trading to the Levant. _ 
The fall of Rome, and its empire, drew along with it 
not only that of learning, and the polite arts, but that 
of navigation; the Barbarians, into whoſe hands it fel, 
contented themſelves with the ſpoils of the induliry ot 
their predeceſſors. : 
However, one circumſtance prevented commercial in. 
tercourſe with diltant nations from ceaſing altogether. 
Conſtantinople, though often threatened by the herce 
invaders, who ſpread deſolation over the reſt of Eurofe, 
was ſo fortunate as to eſcape their deſtructive rage: In 
that city, the knowledge of ancient arts and diſcoveries 
was preſerved; and commerce continued to flourilh 
there, with the taſte for elegance, and the luxuftes 
foreign countries, when it was almoſt extinct in ie) 
other part of Europe. The citizens of Contantnops 
did not conline their trade to the iflands of the m 8 
perlago, or to the adjacent coaſts of Aſia: tie) 2 * 
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llowing the courſe which the ancients 

22 e — the commodities of the Eaſt 
1 Alexandria. When Egypt was torn from 
Indies an empire by the Arabians, the induſtry of the 
2 e dilcovered a new channel, by which the pro- 
Greeks of India might be conveyed to Conſtantinople. 
ductions re carried up the Indus, as far as that great river 
They n ple there they were tranſported by land to the 
2 85 che river Oxus, and proceeded down its ſtream 
* Caf jan ſea. There they entered the Volga, and 
as u Fr were carried by land to the 'Tanais, which 
— b them into the Euxine ſea, where veſſels from 
Conſtantinople waited their arrival. N 
yo no ſooner were the more brave among thoſe nations 

11 ſettled in their new provinces z ſome in Gaul, as the 
2 ks: others in Spain, as the Goths; and others in 
er as the Lombards ; but they began to learn the ad- 
4 + es of navigation and commerce, and the proper 
_— 1 of managing them, from the people they ſub- 
— and this with ſo much ſucceſs, that in a little 
w ſome of them became able to give new leſſons, and 
* ſoot new inſtitutions, for its advantage. 
Thus it is to the Lombards we uſually aſcribe the in- 
vention and uſe of banks, book-keeping, exchanges, re- 

es, &c. 
ORE not appear which of the European people, after 
the ſettlement of their new maſters, firſt betook them- 
ſelres to navigation and commerce. Some think, it began 
with the French; though the Italians ſeem to have the 
juſteſt title to it, and are accordingly ordinarily looked on 
3s the reſtorers hereof; as well as the polite arts, which 
had been baniſhed together, from the time the empire 
orn aſunder. 

R of Italy, then, and particularly thoſe of 
Venice and Genoa, have the glory of this reſtora- 
tion; and it is to their advantageous ſituation for navi- 
ation, they in a great meaſure owe their glory. 
fn the bottom of the Adriatic were a great number of 
marſhy iſlands, only ſeparated by narrow channels, but 
thoſe well ſcreened, and almoſt inacceſſible, the reſidence 
of ſome fiſhermen, who here ſupported themſelves by a 
little trade of fiſh and ſalt, which they found in ſome of 
theſe iſlands. Thither, then, the Veneti, a people in- 
habiting that part of Italy along the coaſts of the gulph, 
retired, when Alaric, king of the Goths, and afterwards 
Attila, king of the Huns, ravaged Italy. 
Theſe new iſlanders, little imagining that this was to be 
their fixed reſidence, did not think of compoſing any 
body politic; but each of the ſeventy-two iflands of this 
little Archipelago continued a long time under its feveral 
diſtinct maſters, and each made a diſtinct common- 
wealth. When their commerce was become conſider- 
able enough to give jealouſy to their neighbours, they 
began to think of uniting into a body: and it was this 
union, firſt begun in the fixth century, but not com- 
pleted till the eighth, that laid the ſure foundation of the 
future grandeur of the ſtate of Venice. 
From the time of this union, their fleets of merchantmen 
were ſent to all the parts of the Mediterranean; and at 


halt to thoſe of Egypt, particularly Cairo, a new city, 


built by the Saracen princes on the eaſtern bank of the 
vile, where they traded for their ſpices, and other pro- 
ducts of the Indies. 

Thus they flouriſhed, increaſed their commerce, their 
#evigation, and their conqueſts on the terra ſirma, till the 
!amous league of Cambray, in 1508, when a number 
ol jealous princes conſpired to their ruin; which was the 
more cally effected, by the diminution of their Eaſt India 
commerce, of which the Portugueſe had got one part, 
and the French another. 

Genoa, which had applied itſelf to navigation at the 
lame ume with Venice, and that with equal ſucceſs, was 
a long time its dangerous rival, diſputed with it the em- 
ire of the ſea, and ſhared with it the trade of Egypt, 


and other parts both of the Eaſt and Welt. 
Jealouſy ſoon be 


lies coming to blows, it was three centuries almoſt con- 
tinual war, 


__ before the ſuperiority was aſcertained ; when, 
2 - the end of the fourteenth century, the fatal 
key - Chioza ended the noble ſtrife; the Genoeſe, 
0 ti | then had uſually the advantage, having now loſt 
yok 2 the Venetians, almoſt become deſperate, at 
py blow, beyond all expectation, ſecured to 


themſely : 
es the empi1 : 8 . 
commerce. pire of the fea, and ſuperiority in 
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contributed in a great meaſure to the 
ſt to the more rapid progreſs of com- 
ation ; for the Genoeſe, the Piſans, and 
niſhed the tranſports, which carried thoſe 
compoſed of all the nations in Europe, into 

enterprize ; and likewiſe ſupplied 


1 


5 upon this wild 
with proviſions and military ſtores. 
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gan to break out; and the two repub- 
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Other travellers, beſides thoſe whom religious zeal ſent 
forth to viſit Aſia, ventured into remote countries, from 
the proſpect of commercial advantage, or from motives 
of mere curioſity. The firſt and moſt eminent of theſe 
was Mareo Polo, a Venetian of a noble family, about 
the year 1269 : he was ſucceeded about half a century 
after by Sir John Mandeville, an Engliſhman. But the 
preſent art of navigation owed its riſe to the invention of 
the mariner's co Ass, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century; and made conſiderable progreſsduring the 
voyages that were begun in the year 1418, by Henry, 
duke of Viſco. This learned prince, brother to Edward, 
king of Portugal, was particularly ſkilled in coſmography, 
and employed a Ke 20 from the iſland of Majorca, to 
teach navigation, and to make inſtruments and charts 
for the ſea. Theſe voyages, being greatly extended after 
the diſcovery of Porto Santo and Madeira, the art was 
improved under the ſucceeding monarchs of that nation: 
inſomuch that Roderic and Joſeph, phyſicians to king 
John I. together with one Martin de Bohemia, a Portu- 
gueſe native of the iſland of Fayal, ſcholar to Regiomon- 
tanus, about the year 1485, calculated for the uſe of the 
ſailors tables of the ſun's declination, and recommended 
the aſtrolabe, for taking obſervations at ſea. About this 
time, Columbus, a native of Genoa, having thoroughly 
acquainted himſelf with the diſcoveries and obſervations 
of the Portugueſe, and having alſo acquired conſiderable 
experience in the art of navigation, made a propoſal to 
king John II. of exploring a paſſage to India, by failing 
directly towards the weſt, acroſs the Atlantic ocean. 
John rejected this propoſal in a very diſhonourable man- 
ner : and Columbus inſtantly quitted the kingdom, and 
landing in Spain towards the cloſe of the year 1484, he 
reſolved to propoſe his plan to Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
with whom, atter repeated application and long delay, 
he ultimately ſucceeded. In Auguſt, 1492, Columbus, 
furniſhed with a {mall armament of three ſhips, ſet ſail, 
and ſteered directly for the Canary Iſlands ; from thence 
holding his courſe due weſt, he ſtretched away into un- 
frequented and unknown ſeas. After many difficulties, 
he at length arrived at Guanahani, one of the large 
cluſter of iſlands, called the Lucaya, or Bahama Ifles. 
He alſo diſcovered Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and ſeveral other 
ſmall iſlands, and having left a fmall colony in a fort at 
Hiſpaniola, returned to Spain, in March, 1493. In Sep- 
tember following, he [ct out on his ſecond voyage, and ſailed 
by the Leeward Iſlands to Hiſpaniola: in a third voyage, un- 
dertaken in che year 1498, he diſcovered the continent of 
America. In the fame year, Valcode Gama returned to 
Liſbon, from a voyage to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape cf 
Gcod Hope. Columbus, it is faid, before he attempted 
the diſcovery of America, conſulted Martin de Bohemia, as 
well as others, and during the courſe of his voyage, 
inſtructed the Spaniards in navigation; for the improve- 
ment of which art, the emperor Charles V. afterwards 
founded a lecture at Seville. This art was conſiderably 
improved by the diſcovery of the VARIAaT10N of the 
compaſs, and by the uſe of the cross-/af. At length 
there were publithed in Spaniſh, two treatiſes, contain- 
ing a ſyſtem of the art, which were in great eſteem : the 
firit by Pedro de Medina, at Valladolid, in 1545, called 
Arte de Navegar ; the other at Seville, in 1556, by Mar- 
tin Cortes, under the title of Breve Compendio de la 
Sphera, y de la Arte de Navegar, con neuos Inſtrumen- 
tos y Reglas. This is faid to have been compoſed at 
Cadiz, in 1545 3 and a tranſlation of it was publiſhed in 
London, in 1561, which paſſed through ſeveral impreſ- 
ſions. Beſides the improvement which the art of na :- 
gation received from the propoſals of Werner, and Gem- 
ma Friſius, for finding the LoNG1ITUDE, it was much 


promoted by Pedro Nunez, or Nonius, who compoſed a 


treatiſe on this ſubjeQ, ſo early as 1537, in the Portu- 
gueſe language, which thirty years after was printed at 
BaſGl in Latin, with additions, under the title of De 
Arte ct Ratione Navigandi. In this work, the errors oi 
the plane chart are expoſed, and the problem ot deter- 
mining the latitude, from two obſcrvations ot the ſun's 
altitude, and the intermediate azimuth, is refolved. In 
1577, Mr. William Bourne publiſhed his treatiſe, intitled 
A Regiment for the Sea, and intended as a ſupplement 
to that of Cortes. See LoG. 
The miſtakes of Medina were well expoſed by Michael 
Coignet, a native of Antwerp, who, in 1581, publithed 
a ſmall treatiſe intitled, Inſtruction Nouvelle des Points 
plus excellents and neceflaires touchant Art de Naviger. 
In the ſame year Mr. Robert Norman publithed his duco— 
very of the 'DIPPING=needle, in a pamphlet called the 
New AttraCtive ; to which is always tubjoined Mr, 
William Burrough's Diſcourſe of the Variation of the 
Compaſs. In 1594, Captain John Davis publithed a 
ſmall treatiſe, intitled the Seaman's Secrets, which was 
much eſteemed in its time. The writers of this period 
com- 
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complained much of the errors of the plane chart, which 
continued ſtill in uſe, though they were unable to diſco- 
ver a proper remedy : æill Gerrard Mercator contrived 
his univerſal map, (ſee Mercator's CHarT) which he 
publiſhed in 1569, without. clearly underſtanding the 
principles of its conſtruction : theſe were firſt diſcovered 
by Mr. Edward Wright, who ſent an account of the true 
method of dividing the meridian from Cambridge, where 
he was a fellow, to Mr. Blundeville, with a ſhort table 
for that purpoſe, and a ſpecimen of a chart ſo divided. 
Theſe were publiſhed by Blundeville in 1594, among his 
Exerciſes to the later editions of which was added his 
diſcourſc of Univerſal Maps, firſt printed in 1589. How- 
ever, in 1599, Mr. Wright printed his Correction of 
certain Errors in Navigation, in which work he ſhews 
the reaſon of this divihon, the manner of conſtructing 
his table, and its uſes in navigation. A ſecond edition 
of this treatiſe, with farther improvements, was printed 
in 1610, and a third edition by Mr. Moxon, in 1957. 
The method of approximation, by what is called the 
middle latitude, now. uſed by our ſailors, occurs in Gun- 
ter's Works, firſt printed in 1623. About this time Lc - 
GARITHMS began to be. introduced, which were applied 
to navigution in a variety of ways by Mr. Edmund Gun- 
ter; though the firſt author who applied the logarithmic 
tables to the caſes of ſailing, was Mr. 'Thomas Addiſon, 
in his Arithmetical Natugation, printed in 1625. In 
163; Mr. Henry Gellibrand printed a Diſcourſe Mathe- 
matical on the Variation of the Magnetical Needle, con- 
taining his diſcovery of the changes to which the va- 
RIATION is ſubject. In 1631 Mr. Richard Norwood 
publiſhed an excellent "Treatiſe of 'Frigonometry, adapted 
to the invention of logarithms, particularly in applying 
Napier's general canons; and for the farther improve- 
ment of navigation, he undertook the laborious work of 
meaſuring a DEGKE= of the meridian, for examining the 
diviſions of the LoG-/ize. Of this affair he has given a 
full and clear account in his Seaman's Practice, firſt pub- 
hihed in 1637; where he alſo deſcribes his own excellent 
method of fetting down and perfecting a ſea-reckoning, 
&c. This treatiſe, and that of trigonometry, were 
continually reprinted, as the principal books for learning 
ſcientifically the art of navization. What he had deli- 
vered, eſpecially in the latter of them, concerning this 
ſubject, was contracted as a manual for ſailors in a ver 
ſmall piece, called his Epitome, which has gone oi} 
innumerable editions. About the year 1645, Mr. Bond 
publithed, in Norwood's Epitome, a very great improve- 
ment in Wright's method, by a property in his meridian 
line, whereby its diviſions are more ſcientifically aſſign- 
ed thay the author himſelf was able to effect; which 
he deduced from this theorem, that theſe diviſions are 
analogous to the exceſſes of the logarithmic tangents of 
half the refpective latitudes augmented by forty-five de- 
grees above the logarithm of the radius: this he after- 
wards explained more fully in the third edition of Gun- 
ter's Works, printed in 16533 and the demonſtration of 
the general theorem was ſupplied by Mr. James Gregory 
of Aberdeen, in his Exercitationes Geometrix, printed 
at London in 1068, and afterwards by Dr. Halley, in 
Phil. 'Franf. N“ 219, and by Mr. Cotes, Phil. Trauſ. 
NY 388. In 1700, Mr. Bond, who imagined that he 
had diſcovered the Jongitude, by having found out the 
true theory of the magnetic variation, publithed a gene- 
ral map, on which were delincated curve lines, expreſi- 
ing the paths where the magnetic needle had the fame 
variation. The poſitions of theſe curves will indeed con- 
tinually ſutter alterations; but they ſhould be corrected 
trom time to time, as they have already been for the 
years 1744 and 1756, by Mr. William Mountaine, aud 
Mr. James Dodſon. The allowances proper to be made 
for LEE way are very particularly ſet down by Mr. John 
Buckler, and publiſhed in a ſmall tract firſt printed in 
1702, intitled, a New Compendium of the whole Art 
of Navigation, written by Mr. William Jones. 

As it is now generally agreed that the earth is a ſpheroid, 
whole diameter at the poles is ſhorter than the other, Dr. 
Murdoch publithed a tract in 1741, wherein he accom- 
modated Wright's ſailing to ſuch a figure 3 and Mr. Mac- 
laurin in the ſame year gave a rule, in the Phil. Tranſl. 
No 461. for determining the meridional parts of a ſphe— 
roid, which ſpecuiation he has farther proſecuted in his 
Viuxions, printed at Edinburgh in 1742. 

The principal forcign writers on navigation are Bartolo- 
mew Creſcenti, ot Rome, in 1607; father George Four- 
nier, at Faris, in 1633; John Baptiſt Riccioli, at Bologna, 
in 1661; tather Millet Dechales, in 1674 and 1677; the 
{eur Blondel St. Aubin, in 1671 and 1673; M. Dallier, 
in 1683; N. Sauveur, in 1692; M. John Bouguer, in 
1098; father Pezenas, in 1733 and 1741; and M. Peter 
Bouguer, who, in 1953, publiſhed a very elaborate trea- 
tile on this lubject, intitled, Nouveau "Traits de Nav i- 
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gatian; in which he gives a variation-compaſg fb; 
invention, and attempts to reform the Loc of his 
done in the Memoirs of the Academy of 8. AS he had 
1747. He is allo very particular in Stemi for 
nations more accurately than by the common © the ly. 
and in deſcribing the corrections of the dead x bene 
This book was abridged and improved by M det "Ninps, 
in 1760 : to theſe we may add Don Coons Cale, 
Spain, in 1757. For an account of the ſeveral {t pa 
have been purſued for the diſcovery of the lon eh. d 
Lo N GITU DE. For an account of Hadley's quay” © 


and its uſe in nautical obſervations, ſee 1 
For the method of making artiſici; NT, 
g artificial magnets, ang their 


uſe, fee MacneT, CoMeass, and Nttnrs. 

Thoſe who are deſirous of peruſing a fuller acc - 
the progreſs of navigation, may conſult Dr. Jim * 2 
ſon's preface to Dr. Robertſon's Elements of 3 Vit 
in two volumes, octavo, 1772; a work deſerved); l., 
in the Ligheſt eſtimation, 14 
Eut to return to the hiitory of not ugatian in its conn. 
tion with commerce. About the ſame time that 
tion was retrieved in the ſouthern parts of Europe, a we 
ſociety of merchants was formed in the North; whic 
not only carried commerce to the preateſ} perfeclion; 
was capable of, till the diſcovery 7 the Eaſt and Web | 
Indies, but alſo formed a new ſcheme of laws for the re. 
gulation thereof, which {till obtain, under the name i 
Users and cuftoms of the fea. * 
This ſocicty is that famous league of the Haxs-144, 
commonly ſuppoſed to have begun about the year 116. 
For the modern ſtate 67 navigation in England, Hollan 
France, Spain, Portugal, &c. ter COMMERCE, Con: 
PANY, &. 

We ſſhall only add, that, in examining the reaſons of com. 
merce's paſſing ſucceſhve!ly from the Venetians, Genoeſe 
and Hans-towns, to the Portugueſe and Spaniards, and 
from thoſe again to the Engliſh and Dutch, it may he 
eſtabliſhed as a maxim, that the relation between com. 
merec and navigation, or, if we may be allowed to lay 
it, their union, is fo intimate, that the fall of the one 
inevitably draws after it the other; and that they will al. 
ways either flouriſh or decline together. 

Hence fo many laws, ordinances, ſtatutes, &c. for its 
regulation; and hence, particularly, that celebrated act 
of navigation, which an eminent ſoreign author calls the 
Palladium, or tutelar deity, of the commerce of Eng- 
land; which is too important not to be here mentioned; 
as it 1s the ſtanding rule, not only of the Engliſh among 
themſelves, but alſo of other nations with whom they 
traffic. 


NAVIGATION, af of Engliſh, is a ſtatute whereby the 


parliament of England have ſettled divers matters relat- 
ing to the navigation and commerce of this kingdom, 

Till this act, all nations were at __ to import into 
England all kinds of merchandizes, whether of their own 
growth, or laden elſewhere, and that on board their ow! 
veſſels. For, though by the ſtatute 5 Ric. II. cap. 
for augmenting the navy of England, then greatly . 
minithed, it was ordained. that none of the king's liege 
people ſhould ſhip any merchandize out of or into the 
realm, but only in ſhips of the king's ligrance, on pal! 
of forfeiture; vet in the next year, by 6 Ric. II. cap. . 
this wiſe proviſion was enervated, by only obliging the 
merchants to give Engliſh ſhips (if able and ſuſhcient) tie 
preference. And though by 4 Hen. VII. cap. 10 - 
enacted, that no Gaſcoign or Guienne wines, Ke. ſhoul 
be imported into this realm, except in Engliſh veſſels 
and that none ſhould freight any merchandize in 40 
itranger's hip, if he could have ſuthcient freight in 2 
denizen's ſhip, under the penalty of forfeiting all 5 
chandize not thus ſhipped, to be divided 3 
king and the ſeizer; yet this act, ſo far as it 4” : 
the above wines, was repealed by the ſtatute 32 * 
VIII. cap. 14. and a rate was ordered of what ver Ny 
paid for the freight of the ſeveral ſorts of merchan = 
in ſhips, from the port of London to other ern 
from thence to London. By 1 Eliz. cap. 13. I EY 
acted, that if the owner of any merchandize _ 
the time of peace, embark or unload any part 1 yh 
(maits, pitch, tar, and corn, only excepted) 2 Ar 
into any foreign ſhip, he ſhould pay _—_ e 
Cromwell, firit, perceiving the prejudice val = 
mentioned did to the Engliſh commerce, whic _ ri 
almoſt wholly in the hands of nen by ſeice 
Dutch, whom he hated, animated the Ing l ing theit 
ral acts of parliament, to refume their trade vw 
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own hands; and, particularly, paſſed ar RR exceſ! 
h fr importing any IMNETCNANeTT 
the Dutch from importing any rere which wel 


thoſe of their own growth, or manu 
very few. . 

This act, framed in 1650, and intende 
ſugar iſlands, which were diſallected tot 
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ut for Charles II. forbid all ſhips of foreign 
n trading with any Eygliſh plantations, with- 
licence from thc council of ſtate. In 1651 the pro- 

Aba was ay ammo oy » the wee Paige a and 

euere ſuffered to be imported into England, or 
bs acl in an other than Engliſh bot- 
any o or in the ſhips of that European nation of which 

'he merchandize imported was the genuine growth or 
mn” Reſtoration, the firſt parliament Charles Il. 
fled, diſtinguiſhing in Cromwell the politician from the 
oſurper, DT the memory of the one, and fol- 
h wed the plan of the other with regard to naz:gation and 
: merce, by pailing that celebrated bill, or act, for the 
anf ind increaſing of ſhipping, and of naviga- 
N which (1411 ſubſiſts in its full latitude, and its an- 
xo rigour. Its date is from the firſt of December, 
1660, 12 Car. II. cap. 18. Its chief articles follow. 

That no goods or commodities ſhall be imported or 
orted to or from any of the Engliſh colonies in Aſia, 
Africa or America, but on veſſels built within the do- 
minions of England, or really 1 to Engliſhmen, 
and whoſe maſters, and at leaſt t ree-fourths of the 
crew, are Englith, on pain of forfeiture of the goods and 
_ the name Engli/þ here, are comprehended all the 
king's ſubjects of England, Ireland, and the plantations ; 
as was explained in a ſubſequent act, 13 & 14 Car. II. 

. 11, 

2. Tat no perſon born out of the ſubjection of England, 
or not naturalized, ſhall exerciſe any commerce in thee 
colonies for himſelf, or others. n 

3. That no merchandizes of the growth of Aſia or Ame- 
rica (hall be imported into any of the dominions of Eng- 
land, on any other than Engliſh veſlels. 

4. That no goods of foreign growth or manuſacture that 
ſhall be brought into England, Wales, Ireland, iſlands of 
Jerſey or Guernſey, or town of Berwick on I weed, in 
Engliſh-built ſhipping, or other ſhipping belonging to the 
ſorcſaid places, and navigated by Engliſh mariners, as 
aforeſaid, ſhall be ſhipped or brought from any other 
place or country, _ only from thoſe of the growth or 
manufacture thereof, 

That all kinds of dried and ſalted ſea-fiſh, train-oils, 
binder, and whale-fins, not caught by Engliſh veſlels, 
imported into England, ſhall pay double duties, 

6. That the commerce from port to port in England and 
Ireland ſhall be carried on wholly by Engliſh veſſels, and 
Engliſh merchants 3 the crew to be always three-fourths 
Engliſh, 

7. That none but Engliſh veſſels ſhall reap the benefit of 
the diminutions made, or abatements to be henceforth 
made, in the cuſtoms. 

8. All veſſels are prohibited importing into England and 
Ireland any of the commodities of Muſcovy, or even any 
maſts, or other timber, foreign ſalt, pitch, reſin, hemp, 
raiſins, prunes, oil of olive, any kind of corn or grain, 
ſugars, aſhes, and ſoap, wine, vinegar, or brandy, ex- 
cept veſſels whereof Engliſh are owners or part-owners, 


nations fro! 


and where the maſter and three-fourths of the mariners 


are Engliſh. And that no currans, or other commodities, 
the growth or manufacture of the Turkiſh empire, ſhall 
be imported, but in veſſels of Engliſh build, and navi- 
we as aforeſaid ; except only ſuch veſſels as are of the 
mld of the country or place whereof ſuch commodities 
are the growth or manufacture, or of ſuch part where 
ſuch goods are uſually ſhipped for tranſportation, and 
unleſs the maſter and three-tourths of the crew be na- 
tives of the country where they are laden. 
9. All timber, maſts, boards, ſalt, pitch, tar, reſin, hemp, 
flax, raiſins, ſigs, prunes, olive-oils, corn or grain, of any 
ind, ſugar, pot-aſhes, brandies and wines, and all goods 
of the growth and manufacture of Muſcovy, all currans 
. Purkiſh goods imported into England, &c. in other 
tan ſuch ſhipping, and ſo navigated, ſhall be deemed 
aliens goods, aud thall pay accordingly. 
lo. That, to prevent frauds in buying and diſguiſing ſo- 
121 veſſels, the proprietors ſhall take an oath, that they 
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really belong to them, and that no alien has any part in 


1 That Ly liſh veſſels, and navigated by Engliſh, may 
t * 2 ie dominions of England any merchandizes 
re : crant, though not taken up in the places where 
. 72 er are manufactured; provided it be in ſome 
. t * Mediterranean beyond the Streights of Gib- 
we a ; 2 the lame is underſtood of commodities 
in 5 ; rom the Eaſt Indies, provided they be taken up 
* 1 nb beyond the C ape of Good Hope; and thoſe 


mack Canaries, and other colonies of Spain z and the 
©, and other 


wech to be thinn, * Lort! 
In Portugueſe. pped, the one in Spanit 
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ports, the other 


colonies of e which are al- 


) 

12. Theſe penalties, prohibitions, and confiſcations, not 
to extend to goods taken, by way of repriſal, from the 
enemies of England; nor to fiſh caught by the Scots, or 
their corn, and ſalt, which may be imported into Eng- 
land by the Scotch-built ſhips. f 

13. Five ſhillings per ton duty is impoſed on every French 
veſſel arriving in any port of England, fo long (and even 
three months longer) as ſifty ſols per ton lies on tlie Eng- 
liſh veſſels in France. 

Laſtly, That ſugars, tobacco, and other commodities of 
the growth of the Engliſh colonies, ſhall not be imported 
into any other part of Europe, but the dominions of Eng- 
land; and that veticls going out of the ports of the fame 
crown for the Engliſh colonies, ſhall give 1000/7. ſecurity, 
if under one hundred tons, and 2000/. if above, before 
they depart, that they will import their cargo into ſome 
port in the ſaid dominions; and the like, before they 
quit thoſe colonies, that they will land their whole cazgo 


in England. 


The 22 & 23 Car. II. cap. 11. alſo ordains, that where 
any goods ſliall be laden on board any Englith ſhip of the 
burden of two hundred tons, or upwards, and mounted 
with ſixteen guns, or more, if the maſter yields up ſuch 
ſhip or goods to any Turkiſh veſſel, or any pirate, with- 
out fighting, upon proof thereof in the admiralty, he 
ſhall be incapable of taking charge of any Engliſh veſſel; 
and maſters of Engliſh ſhips, though not of that burden, 
nor mounted as aforcſaid, that ſhall yield without fight- 
ing to a Furkiſh ſhip or pirate, that has not at leaſt dou- 
ble the number of guns, thall be liable to the penalties 
of this act. If any inferior officers or mariners of a 
ſhip, ſhall refuſe to fight when commanded, or vtter 
words to diſcourage others, they ſhall loſe all their wages 
due, and be impriſoned not exceeding fix months; and 
mariners laying violent hands on their commanders, to 
hinder them from ſigliting in defence of their ſhips, tall 
ſuffer death as felons. When any Engliſh ſhip ſhall have 
been defended by fight, and brought to her port, in 
which fighting any of her men have been wounded or 
ſlain, rhe judge ot the admiraltv, or his ſurrogate, &c. 
where ſhe ſhall arrive, upon the petition of the maſter 
and ſeamen, may call fo many as he ſhall be informed 
are the adventurers and owners, and by adviſing with 
them, levy upon the reſpective owners ſuch ſums as he 
himſelf, and the major part of them preſent, . 1all judge 
reaſonable, not exceeding two per cent. of the ſhip and 
goods; which money thall be diſtributed among the maſ- 
ter, officers, and ſeamen, or the widows and children of 
the ſlain, according to the direction of the judge, with 
the approbation of three or more of the adventurers. 
By the 5th and Gth of William and Mary, cap. 24. every 
perſon who ſhall build, or cauſe to be built, any ſhip of 
three decks, containing 450 tons, and mounted with 
thirty-two pieces of ordnance, having ammunition, &c. 
proportionable, ſhall for the firſt three voyages which the 
ſaid ſhip ſhall make to any foreign parts, receive a tenth 
of the cuſtoms called the ſubſidy of tonnage and pound- 
age, payable for merchandize exported and imported in 
ſuch thips ; but if after the end of the three firſt voyages, 
ſhips ſo built ſhall be altered ſo as to become leſs deten- 
ſible than they were at firſt, then they thall be forſeited 
and loſt. 
By 2 Ann. cap. 9. owners of ſhips might navigate dur- 
ing the war with France, with maſters and only one half 
of the mariners Englith ; and by 3 and 4 Ann. cap. 1 3. 
any ſhips might be navigated by foreign ſeamen ; and fo- 
reigners ſerving on board any Engliſh thip for two years, 
were to be deemed natural-born ſubjects, &c. 
By 4 Geo. I. cap. 12. and 11 Geo. I. cap. 29. if any 
otlicer or mariner belonging to any ſhip or vetlel, ſhall 
wilfully caſt away, burn or deſtroy the ſhip to which he 
belongeth, or in any-wiſe direct or procure the fame to 
be done, with intent to prejudice a perſon that ſhall have 
granted any inſurance thereon, or any merchant who 
mall load goods therein, or any owner of ſuch veſſel, the 
perſons oftending thall on conviction be adjudged guilty 
of ſelony without benefit of clergy. 
The 5th of Geo. II. cap. 20. enacts, that no commander 
of any ſhip outward-bound ſhall receive on board any 
gunpowder, either as merchandize or ſtores for the voy- 
age, except for his majeſty's ſervice, before ſuch ſhip ſhall 
be at Blackwall, in the river Thames; and all matters of 
ſhips coming into the river, ſhall put on ſhore all powder 
either before the arrival of their ſhips at the ſaid place, 
or within twenty-four hours after they come to anchor 
there, upon pain of forfeiting 5/. for every fiſty pounds 
weight of gunpowder on board, and in the like propor- 
tion for a leſs quantity. And no guns ſhall be kept 
loaded with ſhot in merchant-ſhips between London- 
bridge and Blackwall, or fired before the riſing, or after 
the Ening of the ſun, under the penalty of 5/. and for 
every gun ſo fired, 103. And if any pitch, tar, rofn, or 
7.1 other 
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other combuſtible matter, ſhall be heated or melted by 
fire in any ſhips, every perſon ſo offending, ſhall, for 
every offence, ſorfeit 5/. And ſhips are liable to be 
ſearched by an elder brother, appointed by the matter, 
wardens, and aſſiſtants of the Trinity-houſe at Deptford. 
In caſe any ſhip ſhall be moored in the mouth or any 
other part of St. Saviour's dock, except ſuch ſhips as 
ſhall be loading or delivering their cargoes, and others, 
not exceeding two at a time, that ſhall lie at Shipwright- 
yard, at the north-weſt corner of the ſaid dock, during 
the time they ſhall be repairing, the maſter of ſuch ſhip 
ſhall forfeit 20s. ſor every day ſhe ſhall continue to be 
laid up and moored. 

By 6 Geo. II. cap. 29. maſters of ſhips lying in the river 
e who have occaſion for ballaſt, hall pay 1s. per 
ton colliers, other ſhips 18. 34. and foreign ſhips 15. 74d. 
per ton, to the corporation of the 'Trinity-houſe at Dept- 
ford; who ſhall pay ballaſt-men gd. a ton, for railing 
and carrying it, &c. and it ſhall be lawful for any maſter 
of a ſhip to appoint two perſons to go on board any 
lighter bringing ballaſt to ſuch ſhip, to inſpect the marks 
thereof; and every ballaſt- man ſhall immediately before 
the delivery of ballaſt to any ſhip, trim ſuch lighter, ſo 
as to make it ſwim at equal marks at the ſtem and ſtern, 
and pump all the water out, &c. and the maſter, war- 
dens, and athſtants of the Trinity-houſe, are to make 
good to the maſter the quantity or value of the ballaſt 
which ſhall be found deficient, or forfeit 50/7. one motety 
to the poor, and the other to the perſon ſuing for it. 
The 7th of Geo. II. cap. 15. ordains, that no owners 
of ſhips ſhall be liable to any loſs by reaton of embezzle- 
ment by the maſter or mariners, of any goods or mer- 
chandize ſhipped on board, or for auy act done by them, 
without the privity or knowledge of ſuch owners, farther 
than the value of the ſhip, and amount of the freight 
during the voyage, in which ſuch embezzlement of the 
maſter or mariners ſhall be committed; and it ſeveral 
perſons ſhall ſuffer damage by the means aforeſaid, and 
the value of the ſhip and cargo ſhould not be ſulhcient 
to make compenſation; then the freighters ſhall receive 
ſatisfaQion in average, in proportion to their reſpective 
lofles, to be aſcertained on a bikl in equity, exhibited for 
a diſcovery thereof, and of the value of ſuch ſhip and 
freight. But nothing in this act ſhall diſcharge any re- 
medy, which any perſon may have againſt the maiter and 
mariners, in reſpect of an embezzlement. 

NavicaTtiox, ſub marine, or the art of ſailing under wa- 
ter, is mentioned by Mr. Boyle as the deſideratum of the 
art of navigation. This was attempted, and ſucceſsfully, 
according to him, by Cornelius Drebbel ; ſeveral perſons 
who were in the boat breathing freely all the time. Sec 
DivixG-dbc//. 

NAVIGATION, inland. Sce CANAL, 

NAVIGATOR, in the Sea- language, uſually denotes a per- 
ſon capable of carrying or guiding a ſhip to any place de- 
fired, 

NAVIS, Are Navis, or the ſhip e, in 4/ronomy, a 
conſtellation of the ſouthern hemilphere. See ARG. 
NAULIUM, in Antiquity, a mulical inftrument otherwiſe 

called NABLUM. 

NAULUM, among the Romans, properly ſignified freight ; 
whence it is uſed to denote a piece of money put into the 
mouth of a perion deceaſed, to pay Charon the ferry- 
man for his paſſage: this picce was to be of the current 
coin of the emperor then reigning ; ſo that from it the 
time of the perton's death may be known. 

NAUMACHIA, naumachy, from vaug, ſhip, and waxyn, 
fight, a ſpeQacle, or ſhew, among the ancient Romans, 
repreſenting a ſea-fight. 

Nav MACHIA is alſo uſed, by ſome, for a circus encom- 
paſſed with feats and porticos; the pit whereof, ferving 
as an arena, was filled with water, by means of pipes, 
for the exhibiting of ſca- ſights. 
here were ſeveral of theſe naumachias at Rome: three 
built by Auguſtus, one by Claudius, and another by Do- 
mitian. Nero's naumach:a ſerved for the reverſe of his 
medals. 

NAUPLIUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the NAU TIL Us, as well the papyra- 
ccous as the chambered kind. 

NAUSEA, aui, in Medicine, a reaching, or propenſity 
and endeavour to vomit z ariting from a loathing of food, 
excited by fome viſcous humour that irritates the ſto— 
mach, and urges it to diſcharge itſelf z and accompanied 
with anxiety about the præœcordia, and ſalivation of the 
mouth, 

The word is formed from the Greek vauria, of vai, navis, 
hip; becauſe, people, at the beginning of their voyages, 
are uſually liable to this diſorder. 

A nauſea is, when the thoughts or ſight of proper food 
create a ficknels in the ſtomach, and a tendency to 
Vomit, 


vulſions of the abdominal muſcles, 


NAUTICAL planiſphere, a deſcription of 


NAUTILUS, in Natural Hiſttry, the name of 


NAU 


Nauſea and vomiting only differ from one 

more or leſs violent. The nauſea is proper] mother, . 

the ſtomach makes to vomit, which my, Y the eſor 

effect. ot dun the 

Boerhaave defines a nanſea, anatomically, to be 

grade ſpaſmodic motion of the muſcular "ety retro. 
0 


c ſophagus, ſtomach, and inteſtines; attended N the 
con- 


and the 
verſum. leptum ant. 


The uſual cauſes of a nanſea and anorexia 
drinking, great heat, a fever, conſumption 1 
the ſtomach occaſioned by tea, Kc. alſo nar 

tobacco, paſſions of the mind, ſuppreſſion of e! a 
inducing a plethora, foul ſtomach, tenacious 22 
lodged therein, and certain ſwimming or rere 
tions. "TY mo- 


are, hard 
axneſs gf 


the t . 
globe upon a plane, for the uſe of mariners may 75 
: * 


NISPHERE, and Sa- CHART. 


NAUTICAL chart. See Sea-CHARTr. 
NAUTICAL compaſs. See Compass, 
NAUTICUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo TIBIAL15 


9/1:cus. 
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ſheil-hſh, the characters of which are theſe: it e 
in general, in every ſpecies, the figure of a boat, or refs 
made for ſwimming on the water; but in the Uiferen 
ſpecies it is of very different figures, roundiſh or oblong 
thin or thick, furrowed or ſmooth, and ſometimes 1 
auriculated, ſometimes not. Bonani obſerves, that thi, 
genus of ſhell-fith is very well named from the Greek 


rar, Which ſignifies both a %, and a ſailor, for tha: 


the ſhells of all the nau?:/; carry the appearance of a box: 
or ſhip, with a very high poop. F 
Difterent authors, among the ancient and moderns, haye 
called the nautilus by the names. of pompilys, nauplius 
RautiCus, coum polyp, polypus teftaceus, and the French 
call it /e v9il1er. It 1s ſuppoſed that men firſt Jearned the 
method of failing in veſlels, from what they ſaw prac- 
tiſed by this creature. 

We at prefent know two diſtinct genera of nautilus, the 
thin and the thick-ſhelled narti/ns. The firlt is called 
nautilus papyracens, and its thell ſeems indeed no thicker, 
or ſtronger, than a piece of paper, when out of the wa- 
ter. This ſpecies is not at all faſtened to its ſhell; but 
there is an opinion as old as the days of Pliny, that this 
creature Creeps out of its ſhell, and goes on ſhore to feed, 
When this ſpecies is to fail, it extends two of its arms 
on high, and between theſe ſupports a membrane, which 
it throws out on this occaſion ; this ſerves for its ſail, and 
the two other arms it hangs out of the ſhell, to ſerve cc- 
caſionally either as oars, or as a ſteerage; but this al! 
ollice is gencrally ſerved by the tail. When the ſea is 
calm, it is frequent to ſee numbers of theſe creatures di- 
verting themſelves with ſailing about in this manner; but 
as ſoon as a ſtorm ariſes, or any thing gives them diſturb- 
ance, they draw in their legs, and take in as much wa- 
ter as makes them ſomewhat heavier than the tea-water 
in which they ſwim, and they then fink to the bottom. 
The manner of their voiding this abundant water when 
they would rife again, is by a number of holes, of which 
their legs are full. 

The other nautilut, whoſe ſhell is thick, never quits that 
habitation. This ſhell is divided into forty or more par- 
titions, which grow ſmaller and ſmaller as they approach 
the extremity, or center of the ſhell: between every one 
of theſe cells, and the adjoining ones, there is a com- 
munication, by means of a hole in the center of every 
one of the partitions. "Through this hole there runs 4 
pipe, which is of the whole length of the ſhell. It is 
ſuppoſed by many that the fiſh occalionally changes the 
place of its reſidence, by moving from one to another a 
theſe cells, through this pipe in the little hole; but this 
is by no means probable, as the body of the fiſh mult 
neceſſarily be cruſhed to death, if it were poſlible to 
make it paſs through ſuch a hole. It ſeems, dane 
much more probable, that the fiſh occupies always e 
largeſt chamber in its ſhell, that is, it lives in the cavity 
between the mouth and the firſt partition; and that it 
never removes out of this, but that all the apparatus - 
cells, and a pipe of communication, which we 10 re. 
admire, ſerve only to admit occaſionally air, or 3 
into the ſhell, in ſuch proportion as may ſerve the crea 
ture in its intentions of ſinking or {wimming- " 
Some authors call this ſhell concha margarit;feras bu vr 
can be only on occaſion of the line colour of its __ 
which is more beautiful than any other mother of 2 
ſor it has not been obſerved that this ſpecies of filh © 
produced pearls, 


It muſt be obſerved that the polypus is by 9 means d 


: twun. 
be confounded with the paper-ſhelled nautilus, no of 
ſtanding the great reſemblance in the ars an he 
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ſoſed fiſh 3 nor is the cornu ammonis, ſo fre- 
he Nt” 1 ſoffile, to be confounded with the thick- 
uently _ though the concamerations, and general 
ſhelled —_ he hell, are alike in both; ſor there are 
_—_ eſſential differences between all theſe genera. 
= 5 Kc. 
ee Conde fneipal differences of the nautilus claſs are, 
= _ . papyraceous, ſome are auriculated, and 
_—_ ilicated. 
ſome are GEE Sock of nautilus are theſe: 1. The 
The 1 and thick nautilus. 2. The little nauti- 
mma Frnooth and thick ſhell. 3. The ſmooth, and 
us, W. mbilicated nautilns. 4. The common, conca- 
= q nautilus. 5. The furrowed, and empty nauti- 
merate h no diaphragms, or ſeparation within. 6. The 
1, 2 flatted, papytaceous nautilus. To The auri- 
thin, 15 utilus, with x wider ſhell. 8. The undulated, 
culatec ee ; anti ls, with dents on each ſide the edge. 
2 p with a ridged and ſerrated back. This 
, e 18 often found in the cabinets without its outer 
: J ad the ſhell then looks all over like the moſt beau- 
2 be of pearl. Hiſt. Natur. Eclair. part ii. p. 


249. Sce Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 9. and Tab. of Shells, 


avi. the fleet or ſhipping of a prince or ſtate. See 
—_ articles and orders for the government of the 
en are eſtabliſhed by 13 Car. II. e. 9. and 22 Geo. II. 
c. 32. which are as follow : . i 
1 Officers are to cauſe public worſhip, according to the 
liturgy of the church of England, to be ſolemnly per- 


formed in their ſhips, and take care that prayers and 


preaching by the chaplains By: 3 COT; * 
that the Lord's day be obſerved. 2. Perſons guilty o 
profane oaths, curſing, drunkenneſs, uncleanneſs, Ke. 
to be puniſhed as a court martial thall think fit, 3. if 
any perſon ſhall give or hold intelligence to or with an 
enemy without leave, he ſhall ſuffer death. 4. If any let- 
ter or meſſage from an enemy be conveyed to any in the 
fect, and he ſhall not in rawclve hours acquaint his ſupe- 
rior officer with it, or if the {ſuperior officer being ac- 
quainted therewith, ſhall not reveal it to the commander 
in chief, the offender ſhall ſuffer cath, or ſuch puniſh- 
ment as a court martial ſhall impoſe. 5. Spies and per- 
ſons endeavmring to corrupt any ene in the feet, ſhall ſuf- 
fer d:ath, or ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall im- 
poſe. b. No perton ſhall relieve an enemy with money, 
victuals, or ammunition, on like penalty. 7. All papers 
taken on board a prize ſhall be ſent to the court of ad- 
miralty, &c. on penalty of forfeiting the ſhare of the 
prize, and ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall im- 
poſe. 8. No perſon ſhall take out of any prize any mo- 
ney or goods, unleſs for better ſecuring the ſame, or for 
the neceſſary uſe of any of his majeſty's thips, before the 
prize ſhall be condemned; upon penalty of forfeiting his 
thare, and ſuch puniſhment as thall be impoſed by a 
court martial. 9. No perſon on board a prize ſhall be 
firipped of his cloaths, pr e, beaten, or z/l treated, upon 
pain of ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall impoſe. 
10. Every commander, who, upon ſignal or order of 
fight or fight of any ſhip which it may be his duty to 
engage, or who, upon likelihood of engagement, thall 
not make neceſſary preparations tor hght, and encourage the 
mferior officers and men to fight, ſhall ſuffer death, or ſuch 
poniſhment as a court martial ſhall deem him to deſerve. 
And it any perſon ſhall treacheronfly or cowardly yield or 
cry for quarter, he ſhall ſuffer death. 11, Every perſon 
who ſhall not obey the orders of his ſuperior officer, 1 time 
ef aclion, to the beſt of his power, thall ſuffer death, or 
luch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall deem him to de- 
ferve. 12. Every perſon, who, in time of action, ſhall 
wihdrow or keep back, or not come into the fight, or do 
his utmolt to take or dellroy any thip which it ſhall be 
his duty to engage, and to atliſt every ſhip of his majeſty 
or his allies, which it ſhall be his duty to athit, hall ſuſfer 
death. 13. Every perſon, who through cowardice, &c. 
hall forbear to purſue the chace of an enemy, &c. Or 
hall not alliſt or relieve à K,, friend in view, to the 
utmolt of his power, ſhall ſuffer death. 14. If any per- 
fon fl! delay or diſcourage any action or ſervice com- 
manded, upon pretence of arrears of wages, or other- 
wile, he ſhall ſuſſer death, or ſuch puniſhment as a court 
martial hall deem him to deſerve. 15. Every perſon who 
al deſert to the enemy, Or 7un away with any ſhip, crd- 
"ace, XC. to the weakening of the ſervice, or yicld up 
* ame cowardly or treacheroully to the enemy, ſhall 
uiler death, 16. Every perfun who ſhall deſert, or cn- 
*« 2x15 ſo to do, thall ſutfer death, or ſuch puniſhment 
ws court martial (hall think fit If any commanding 
"cer thall receive a deſerter, after diſcovering him to be 
uch, and (hall 
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ſiderable diſtance, to the ſecretary of the admiralty, or 
commander in, chief, he ſhall be caſhiered. 17. Officers 
and ſeamen of ſhips appointed for convoy of merchant 
ſhips, or of any other, ſhall diligently attend upon that 
charge according to their inſtructions; and whoſoever 
ſhall not faithſully perform their duty, and defend the 
ſhips in their convoy, or refuſe to _ in their defence, 
or run away cowardly, and ſubmit the ſhips in their con- 
voy to hazard, or exact any reward for convoying any 
ſhip, or miſuſe the maſter or mariners, ſhall make repa- 
ration of damages, as the court of admiralty ſhall ad- 
judge, and be puniſhed criminally by death, or other 
1 as ſhall be adjudged by a court martial. 18. 
f any officer ſhall receive or permit to be received on 
board any goods or merchandiſe, other than for the ſole 
uſe of he ſhip, except gold, filver, or jewels, and ex- 
cept goods belonging to any ſhip which may be ſhip- 
wrecked, or in danger thereof, in order to the preſerv- 
ing them for the owners, and except goods ordered to 
be received by the lord high admiral, &c. he ſhall be 
caſhiered, and rendered incapable of farther ſervice. 19. 
Any perſon making or endeavouring to make any muti- 
nous aſſembly, ſhall ſuffer death. Any perſon utterin 
words of ſedition or mutiny ſhall ſuffer death, or fuck 
puniſhment as a court martial ſhall deem him to deſerve. 
If any officer, mariner, or ſoldier, in or beJonging to the 
fleet thall behave himſelf with contempt to his ſuperior 
olticer, being in the execution of his office, he ſhall be pu- 
niſned according to the nature of his offence by the judg- 
ment of a court martial. 20. Any perſon concealing 
any traitcrous or mutinous practice or deſign, ſhall ſuffer 
death, or ſuch puniſhment as a court-martial ſhall think 
fit. Any perſon concealing any traiterous or mutinous 
words, or any words, practice, or deſign, tending te the 
hindrance of the fervice, and not forthwith revealing the 
ſame to the commanding oſſicer; or being preſent at any 
mutiny or ſedition, ſhall not uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
ſupprels the ſame, ſhall be puniſhed as a court martial 
ſhall think he deſerves. 21. Any perſon finding cauſe of 
complaint of the unwholeſomeneſs of victuals, or upon 
other juſt ground, he ſhall guzetly make the ſame known 
to his ſuperior, who, as far he is able, ſhall cauſe the 
ſame to be preſently remedicd ; and no perſon upon an 
ſuch or other pretence ſhall attempt to ſtir up any dil 
turbance, upon pain of ſuch puniſhment as a court mar- 
tial (hall think fit to inflict. 22. Any perſon ſtriking any 
his ſuperior officer, or drawing or offering to draw or 
lift up any weapon againſt him, being in the execution of 
his office, ſhall ſuffer death. And any perſon preſuming 
to quarrel with any his ſuperior officer, being in the exe- 
eution of his office, or diſobeying any lawful command of 
any his ſuperior officer, ſhall ſuffer dg, or ſuch other 
puniſhment as ſhall be inflicted upon him by a court mar- 
tial, 23. Any perſon quarrelling or fighting with any 
other perſon in the fleet, or uſing reproachful or provoking 
ſpeeches or geſtures, ſhall ſuſter ſuch puniſhment as a 
court martial thall impoſe. 24. There thall be no waſte- 
ful expence or embezzlement of any powder, ſhot, &c. 
upon penalty of ſuch puniſhment as by a court martial 
ſhall be found juſt. 25. Every perſon burning or ſetting 
hre to any magazine, or ſtore of powder, hip, &c. or 
furniture thereunto belonging, not then appertaining to 
an enemy, ſhall ſuffer death. 26. Care is to be taken 
that through wilfulneſs or negligence no ſhip be ſtranded, 
run upon rocks or ſands, or ſplit or hazarded ; upon pain 
of death, or ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall 
deem the offence to deſerve. 27. No perſon ſhall fleep 
upon his watch, or negligently perform his duty, or for- 
fake his ſtation, «por pain of death, or ſuch puniſhment 
as, &c. 28. Murder. 29. And buggery or ſodomy ſhall 
be puniſhed with death. 30. Robbery ſhall be puniſhed 
with death, or otherwiſe, as a court martial ſhall find 
meet. 31. Every perſon know:r.yly making or ſigning, 
or commanding, counlelling, or procuring the making or 
ſigning any falſe multer, ſhall be caſhiered, and rendered 
incapable of tarther employment. 432. Provoſt martial 
refuſing to apprehend or receive any criminal, or ſuffer- 
ing him to etcape, ſhall ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as a court 
martial ſhall deem him to deſerve. And all others ſhall 
do their endeavours to detect and apprehend all oftenders, 
upon pain of being puniſhed by a court martial. 33. If 
any flag-ofhcer, captain, commander, or lieutenant, ſhall 
behave in a ſcandalous, infamous, cruel, oppreſſive, or 
fraudulent manner, wnbecoming his charatter, he ſhall be 
diſmiſſed. 34. Every perſon in actual ſervice and full 
pay, guilty of mutiny, deſertion, or diſobedience, in any 
part of his majeſty's dominions on ſhore, when in actual 
ſervice, relative to the fleet, ſhall be liable to be tried by 
a court martial, and ſuffer the like punithment as it the 
oftence had been committed at ſea. 35. Every perſon in 
actual ſervice and full ay, committing upon thore, in any 
place out of his mately s dominions, any crime ear el 
able 
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able by theſe articles, ſhall be liable to be tried and pu- 
niſhed as if the crime had been committed at ſea. 36. 
All other crimes not capital, not mentioned in this act, 
ſhall be puniſhed according to the laws and cuſtoms uſed 
at fea, No perſon to be impriſoned for longer than two 
years. Court martial not to try any offence (except the 
5th, 34th, and 35th articles) not committed upon the 
main ſea, or in great rivers beneath the bridges, or in any 
haven, &c. within the juriſdiction of the admiralty, or 
by perſons in actual ſervice and full pay, except ſuch 
perlons and offences, as in 5th article; nor to try a land 
officer or foldicr on board a tranſport ſhip. The lord 
high admiral, &c. may grant commiſſions to any officer 
commanding in chief any fleet, &c. to call courts mar- 
tial, conſiſting of commanders and captains. And if the 
commander in chief ſhall die or be removed, the ofhcer 
next in command may call courts martial. No com- 
mander in chief of a foot, &c. of more than five ſhips, 
ſhall prefide at any court martial in foreign parts, but the 
otficer next in command ſhall preſide. If a commander 
in chief ſhall detach any part of his flect, &c. he may 
impower the chief commander of the detachment to 
hold courts martial during the ſeparate ſervice. If five 
or more ſhips ſhall meet in foreign parts, the ſenior of- 
ficer may hold courts martial and preſide thereat. Where 
it is improper for the officer next to the commander in 


chief to hold or preſide at a court martial, the third of- 


ficer in command may be impowered to preſide at or 
hold a court martial. No court martial ſhall conſiſt of 
more than thirteen, or leſs than „ide perſons. Where 
there ſhall not be leſs than three, and yet not ſo many as 
five of the degree of a port captain, or ſuperior rank, 
the officer who is to preſide may call to his aſſiſtance as 
many commanders under the degree of a port captain, 
as together with the port captains, ſhall make up the 
number five, to hold the court martial. After trial be- 
gun, no member of a court martial ſhall go on ſhore, 
until ſentence, except in caſe of ſickneſs, upon pain of 
being caſhiered. Proceedings ſhall not be delayed, if a 
ſuſſicient number remain to compoſe the court, which 
ſhall fit from day to day (except Sunday), till ſentence be 
given. The judge advocate, and all officers conſtituting 
a court martial, Mall be upon oath. Perſons refuſing to 
give evidence may be impriſoned. Sentence of death 
within the Narrow Seas (except in caſe of mutiny) ſhall 
not be put in execution till a report be made to the lord 
high admiral, &c. Sentence of death beyond the Nar- 
row Scas, ſhall not be put in execution but by order of 
the commander in chief of the fleet, &e. Sentence of 
ath in any ſquadron, detached from the fleet, ſhall not 
be put in exceution (except in caſe of mutiny) but by or- 
der of the commander of the fleet, or lord high admiral, 
&c. And ſentence of death paſſed in a court martial, 
held by the ſenior officer of hve or more ſhips met in fo- 
rcign parts (except in cafe of mutiny) ſhall not be put in 
execution but by order of the lord high admiral, &c. 
The powers given by the ſaid articles ſhall remain in force 
with rctpect to crews of ſhips wrecked, loſt, or deſtroyed, 
until they be diſcharged or removed into another ſhip, or 
a court martial ſhall be held to inquire of the cauſes of 
the loſs of the thip. And if upon inquiry it ſhall appear, 
that all or any of the oſſicers and ſeamen did their utmoſt 
to fave the ſhip, and behaved obediently to their ſuperior 
oiticers, their pay ſhall go on: as alſo ſhall the pay of of- 
ticers and ſeamen taken by the enemy, having done their 
but to defend the ſhip, and behaved obediently. If any 
olticer ſhall receive any goods on board, contrary to the 
18th article, he ſhall farther forfeit the value of ſuch 
goods, or 5007. at the election of the informer; one 
moiety to the informer, the other to Greenwich hoſ- 
ital. For other regulations relating to the navy, ſee 
IARINERS, 
For the method of ſupplying the navy, ſee ManxiNG 
the fleet. 
The royal navy of Great Britain is conducted, under the 
direction of the lords of the admiralty, by the following 
principal oflicers, who are commiſſioners, and compolc 
the board for managing the buſineſs thercof. 1. Comp- 
toller of the navy, who attends and comptrols the pay- 
ment of all wages, is to know the rates of ſtores, &c. 


2. Surveyr of the navy, who is to know the ſtate of all 


ſtores, to ſupply what is wanting, to eſtimate repairs, 
charge boatſwains, &c. with the ſtores they receive, &c. 
There have been generally two joint-ſurveyors. 3. Clerk 
of the ats, whoſe buſineſs is to record all orders, con- 
tracts, bills, warrants, &c. 4. Comptroller of the trea- 
ſurer's accounts. 5. Comptroller of the victualling ac- 
counts. 6. Comptroller of the ſtore-keeper's accounts. 
7. One extra commithoner, Thie annual appointment of 
each commithoner is gool. In time of war, or great na- 
val exertion, there are other aduitional extra commil- 
ficuers z and now, viz. in 1781, there are two, exclu- 
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Navy, or vidualling bills, are bills or orders for the 
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ſive of thoſe above enumerated. There ar» 910 
commiſſioners for the out-ports, reſiding at pan . res 
Plymouth, and Chatham; and in time of u 2 
ſioners are appointed to reſide at ſome of the ,,. 
yards abroad. The treaſurer of the yay, who rd 
appointment of 2000. a year, and whoſe buſiner, + Ut 
receive money out of the exchequer, and to pas “e 
charges of the navy, by warrant from the . al tle 
ficers. Each of theſe commillioners and e of. 
number of ſubordinate clerks, with various ſalari Wh 
The navy was anciently victualled by contract; W 
victualling is now under commilliozers, who foe 2 
office on Tower- hill. See VICTUALLING-office TOY 
For the ſeveral yards belonging to his majeſty's FAR 
DocK-yards. 
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pay. 


ment of money, iſlued by the commiſſioners of the nacy 
and other boards in that department, on the treaſurer ;| 
the navy, for ſtores purchaſed, &c. Theſe bill, 0 
payable at any fixed time, but bcar intereſt at tlie rake 4 
4 er cent. after fix months, from the date of thelr keis, 
regiſtered at the reſpective offices ; and they have EM 
rally been paid off within cightcen months, or two veg. 
from the time of their being iſſued. BOY 


The Nav x- gie is the place where the chief buſineſs of the 


navy is tranſacted by the officers and commiſſioners, 


Navy denotes alſo the collective body of officers employed 


in his majeſty's ſervice. 


NAZAREATE, or NAzariTEsn1y, the ſtate and con. 


dition of a Nazarite or Nazarcan among the Jews, See 
NATARITE. 

The Nazareate was a ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt of 
mankind ; particularly in three things. 1. In that the 
perſon devoted hereto drank no wine. 2, In that they 
did not ſhave their heads, but let the hair grow. +, In 
avoiding the touch of dead people, which t ey held a de- 
ſilement. 

The Nazareate was of two kinds; the one temporary, or 
for a certain number of days; the other for life. The 
rabbins inquire what the term of the temporary Nazg- 
reate was, and determine it by the Cabbala : for ſince, in 
Scripture, Numbers vi. 5. where it is ſaid, Domins ſanttss 
erit, the Hebrew verb TIT? 0411 conſiſts of four letters; 
the firſt and third whereof, taken as numeral letters, do 
each make 10, and the reſt each 5, all together 30; the 
term of the A'azarcate, ſay they, was 30 days. 


NAZARITE, or Na7zaRENF, in the Old Teifoment is 


uſed ſor a perſon diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the reſt, 
by ſomething extraordinary, either his ſanctity, dignity, 
or vows. 

The word comes from the Hebrew I nazor, to di- 
guiſh, ſepar ate; in which it difters from Nazarean, an 
inhabitant of the country called Nezoreth, which comes 
from NN natzar, or netzer, t9 ſave, freſerde. 

In the book of Numbers, chap. vi. we find the vow of a 
Nazarite deſcribed, i. e. the vow whereby a man or wo- 
man ſeparated themſelves to the Lord; and the condt- 
tions or cftects thereof as to abſtinence, &c. 


y * Ao + 
NazaRiTFs, NAzAREN ES, or NAZAREANS, were like- 


wiſe a kind of ſectaries in the church, in the firlt ages 
thereof. | 
St. Epiphanius tells us, the Nazareans were the ſame with 
the Jews in every thing relating to the doctrine and ce- 
remonies of the Old 'I'cttament z and only differed from 
them in this, that they added Chriſtianity to thoſe ; pro- 
felling to believe, that Jeſus Chriſt was the Meſſiah. 
There were two kinds of Nazareans ; the one pure, Who 
kept the law of Moſes and Chriſtianity together, and 
who were not placed by the ancient Chriſtiane in the re- 
giſter of heretics, but firſt ranked in this clafs by * 
phanius, in the fourth century; the other, real E210 
NITES, 

Eccleſiaſtical writers tell us, that St. Matthew proves 
the Goſpel to the Jews at Jeruſalem, and the reſt of Fr. 
leſtine, in their own language; and that accordingly 15 
had his Goſpel written in the Hebrew of that time. : " 
St. Epiphanius adds, that this Goſpel was 2 = 
tire among the Nazareans; only he doubts ru 
miglit not have retrenched the genealogy of Jeſus ee 
which was not in the copy of the Ebionites. e 
who tranſlated it out ot ker, into Greek and _ : 
ſays, a great many people took the Hebrew Golpe 44 
by the eee and Ebionites, to be the origin 
St. MATTHEW. 
Hence Baronius, in his Annals, ſays, if the V ulgate [+ 
tin verſion were to be reformed, it (hould rather * 1 5 
by the Hebrew original, than by the Greek, . 
but a copy. Caſaubon treats this opinion of _ "Ne 
highly impious; as not being able to concene u tert 
authority of the Greek verſion ſhould depenc ny bh 
quite loſt. He adds, that it was never uled Arp = 
the Nazareans, Ebionites, and ſome other herctie““ | | 
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5 full of fables, as having been altered and cor- 

ics. 

rupted by que” 2 accurate and ſatis factory account 

[he reader vi in Mr. Jones's Method of ſettling the ca- 

of this Gorge 1 of che New Teſtament. 

nonical —_ 6 that the term Nazarcnes was not ori- 

Moſheim or, mae of a ſect, but that which diſtinguiſhed 

inally the TI Jeſus in general. Nevertheleſs, thoſe 

che dle 4" ir eparation from their brethren, retained 
who, —_ VN, Aae differed much from the true diſ- 
the unte Crit, to whom that name had been originally 

_ The held that Chriſt was born of a virgin, and 
1 110 in Adenin manner united to the divine nature 3 
hs 0 fuled to abandon the ceremonies preſeribed by the 
” f Moſes, but were far from attempting to impoſe 
1 obi : rande of theſe ceremonies upon the Gentile 
— Fr 801 they rejected alſo thoſe additions that were 
—_ a the Moſaic inſtitutions by the Phariſces, and the 
2 of the law; and from hence we ſec the reaſon 
_ reateſt part of the Chriſtians treated the Na- 
ON 5 wth a more than ordinary degree of gentleneſs 
and forbcarance. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 173, 

CN OMITTAS, a writ directed to the biſhop, in behalf 

"4 oh plaintiff, or defendant, in a cauſe where a quare 

-npedit, or aſſize of darrein preſentment, 1 
when either party fears, that the biſhop will admit the 
other's clerk during the ſuit between them. 
This writ ſhould be W = within fix months after the 
church becomes void, be ore the biſhop may preſent by 
lapſe ; and upon granting it, another writ is iſſued to the 
chief juſtice of the common pleas,- to certify the king in 
chancery, whether there be any plea before him and the 
other juſtices, between the parties, &c. 

NEALED, at Sea, is uſed when the ſounding is deep wa- 
ter cloſe to the ſhore: it is then ſaid to be nealed to; as 
uo when the ſhore is ſandy, elayey, ooſy, or foul and 
rocky. 

NEALING, or rather ANNFALING, a term uſed for the 
preparing of ſeveral matters, by heating or baking them 
in an oven, or the like. 

NratixG of glaſs is the baking of glaſs, to dry, harden, 
and give it the due conſiſtence, after it has been blown, 
and taſhioned into the proper works. 
his is uſually performed in a kind of tower, called the 
er, built over the melting furnace. Sce GLASS, 

NEALING of glaſs is alfo uſed ſor the art of ſtaining glaſs 

with metalline colours. 
One fine uſe of ſilver, ſays Mr. Boyle, was only diſco— 
vered fince the art of annealing upon glaſs came to be 
praiſed, For prepared filver, or even the crude metal, 
bcing burnt on a glaſs plate, will tinge it of a fine yellow, 
or golden colour. And there are ſeveral mineral earths, 
and other coarſe matters, of uſe in this art, which, by 
means of fire, impart tranſparent colours to glals, and 
ſometimes very diſterent ones from thoſe of the bodies 
themſelves. 

NEALING ef feel, is the heating it in the fire to a blood- 

red heat; and then taking it out, and letting it cool 
gently of it{elf. 

This is done to make it ſoſter, in order to engrave or 
punch upon it. See TEM ERINSG, and ENGRAVING. 
NzALING is alſo uſed for the art or act of burning or 

baking carthen or other ware in an oven. 

The miners at Mendip, when they meet with a rock they 
cannot cut through, anneal it, by laying on wood and 
coal, and contriving the fire ſo that they quit the mine 
before the operation begins; it being dangerous to enter 
again before it be quite cleared of the ſmoke. Phil. 

ere No 39. p. 769. i : 

FALING of tle is uſed in ancient ſtatutes, for the burn- 
ing of tile. 

The word is formed of the Saxon onælau, accendere, to 

ML. burn. 

TAP, or NEtP-tides, are thoſe tides which happen when 


* moon is in the middle of the ſecond and fourth quar- 
ers. 


that it Wa 


cipl 


The neap-lides are low tides, in reſpect of their oppoſites, 
the ſpring-tides. 
* higheſt of the ſpring-tides is three days after the 
10 1 change, ſo the lowelt of the neap is four days be- 
© the full or change. On which occaſion the ſcamen 
N LE. it is deep neap. See TI DE. 
G D, when a ſhip wants water, ſo that ſhe cannot 
SM 5 the harbour, off the ground, or out of the 
Wabe x ie ſeamen lay, She is neaped, or bencaped. 
ITAN diſeaſe a name given by many authors to 


the v , : 
enereal diſeaſe; and from hence came the name of 


ie eapolitan 4 . . . . 
ointmen hic 8 . 
ſilver, and © t, which is a mixture of quick 


a Cure for it, 


R, or NO N 3 
Vox. Il. rs * Sea, a word of command from 


er things, into an ointment, intended as 


— 


NEC 


him that conds the ſhip, to the man at the helm, requir- 

ing him to let her fall to the leeward. 

NEAT, or NE weight, the weight of a commodity alone, 
clear of the calk, bag, caſe, and even filth. Sce New, 
and WEIGHT. 5 

NEBEL, or Never, in the Fewi/h Antiquities, a kind of 
muſical inſtrument. See Tab. Mic, fig. 7. Sce Na- 
BLUM, ; 5 

NEBRITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſtone held ſacred to Bacchus. It was of the 
browniſh yellow colour of the ſkin of the young fawn, 
with ſome variegations, and was ſemi-pellucid : it ſeems 
to have been the ſame with ſome of our agates, with a 
pre ground; the ancients, however, do not appear to 

ave been very determinate in their accounts of it ; for 
Pliny mentions another kind of it, which was black. 

NEBRUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the an- 
cients to the hinnuleus, a deer of one year old. In the 
next year it is called pattalia; in the third dicrota; and 
in the fourth cladii; the word ceraſlæ was uſed as the 
name of this animal when of a greater age than this. 

NELULGEN, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers, 
to expreſs what they call a ſalt generated by the moiſture. 

of the air falling upon ſtones in the fields, and there in- 
2 by the heat of the ſun into the form of a dry 
alt, 

NEBULOUS, eloudy, in Aftronomy, a term applied to cer- 

tain of the fixed ſtars, which thew a dim, hazy light; 
being leſs than thoſe of the ſixth magnitude, and there- 
fore ſcarce viſible to the naked eye, to which, at beſt, 
they only appear like little duſky ſpecks or clouds. 
Through a moderate teleſcope, theſe neluleus ſtars plainly 
appear to be congeries or cluſters of ſeveral little itars. 
In the nebulous ſtar, called Pre/epr, in the breaft of Can- 
cer, there are reckoned thirty-lix little ſtars, thrce of 
which Mr. Flamſteed gives us in his Catalogue. 
In the zebulous ſtar of Orion are reckoned 21. F. le 
Compte adds, that in the Pleiades are 40; 12 in the ſtar 
in the middle of Orion's ſword; in the extent of two 
degrees of the ſame conltellation, 500; and 2500 in the 
whole conſtellation. See Orton, &c. 

NEBULY, nebulee, in Hera'dry, when a coat is charged 
with ſeveral little figures, in form of clouds, running 
within one another; or, when the outline of a bordure, 
ordinary, &c. is indented, or waved ; as repreſented in 
Tab. Herald fig. 32. See NorsLHos Lincd. 

NECESSARIANS denote thofe who are advocates for the 
doctrine of philsſophica! NECESSITY. 

NECESS ARIO, in the /talian Aluſic. The word is pre— 
ſixed to certain parts in muſic, as a di v/9{iz;t neceſſurio, 
i. e. that muſt be played by two Viclins; canto necefſario is 
uſed to bgnity much the ſame as . 

Every mode has certain chords, Which na, be called its 
neceilary, or eſſential chords. 

NECESSARY, in a philoſophical ienfe, that which cannot 
but be, or cannot be otherwiſe, 

The ſchoolmen make a great many kinds or diviſions 
hereof : as, neceſſary in cai/ng ; when there is a cauſe 
trom which an effect mutt neceſſarily follow: 1cco/Gry [1 
predicating ;, neceſſury in being, &C. 

There is alſo a /ogical neceſſary ;, phy/ical neceſſary ; and 
there are et cal and moral neceſſarics. 

NECESSITY, what is done by a necellary cauſe, or a 
power that 1s irreſiſtible. | 
In this ſenſe neceſſity ſtands oppoſed to LIBERTY. 
Neeeſſity is uſually confounded with conſtraint ; yet, in 
effect, neceſſity, according to Rochefoucault, ditfers from 
conſtraint in this, that the former is joined with the plea- 
ſure and inclination of the will, to which conſtraint is 
contrary. 

Simplicius, after Plato and Epictetus, diſtinguithes two 
kinds of nece/ſity ; the one wiclent or coattihe, which is op= 
polite to liberty; the other /pontancors or voluntary, very 
conſiſtent with it: this latter, adds he, is that which ne- 
ceſlitates all things to act according to their nature, as 
being connatural to them; ſince aurexiryrcy, a thing that 
is lelt- moved, mult of zccefſity be moved according to its 
Own nature, i. e. ſpontaneouſly. This diſtinction is ad- 
mitted by many of the divines, particularly by St. Au- 
guitine, who urges it againſt the Pclagians, as is ſheun 
by Janſenius. 

The ſchools diſtinguiſh a phy/ical neceſſity, and a meral ne- 
ceſſity; and a /imple, abſelute neceſſity, and a relative one, 

NECEtss1TY, cal, is the want of a principle, or of a 
natural means neceſſary to act; which is otherwiſe called 
a phy/ical or natural impotence. 

NECEss11TY, mera!, is only a great difficulty ; ſuch as that 
ariſing from a long habit, a itrong inclination, or violent 
paſſion. 

NECESSITY, /imple, or abſelute, is that which has no de- 
pendence on any ſtate or conjuncture, or any parti- 
cular {ituation of things, but is found every where, 
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and in all the circumſtances in which the agent can be 
ſuppoſed. 

Such is in a blind man the neceſſity he is under of not 
diſtinguiſhing colours. 


NecessITyY, relative, is that which places a man in a real 


incapacity of acting, ot not acting, in thoſe circumſtances, 
and that fituation he is found in; though in other cir- 
cumſtances, and another ſtate of things, he might act, 
or not act. 
Such, in the opinion of the Janſeniſts, is the necetiy of 
doing evil in a man, who, with a violent paſſion, has 
only a feeble grace to reſiſt it; or the madly of doing 
well in a man, who, having grace of ſeven or eight de- 
grees of ſtrength, has only concupiſcence of two or three 
degrees to withſtand. 
All theſe kinds of xeceſ/ity are oppoſite to liberty; ſince, 
even in the laſt, it is as impoſſible for a man to act, or 
not act, as if he were in a ſtate of ab/olute, /imple, and 
cal neceſſity. 

he ſchoolmen admit other ſpecies of neceſſity 3 antece- 

dent, concomitant, conſeguent, &c. 


Nxckssir v, antecedent, is that ariſing from an antecedent 


cauſe, neceſſarily operating. Such is the neceſſity of the 
ſun's riſing to-mocrow morning. 


NEcEssSITY, concomitant, ariſes from an antecedent and ne- 


ceſſary cauſe, but depends on the circumſtances of the 
effect; the effect all the while being free. Thus it is ne- 
ceſſary Peter fit, ſuppoſing he is ſitting. 


NecessITY, metaphy/ical or philoſophical, is a term that has 


been much uſed by modern writers; and which ſome 
have detined to be, that by which a thing cannot but be, 
or whereby it cannot be otherwiſe. But a much ap- 
proved author on this ſubject objects againſt this defini- 
tion, and obſerves, that philoſophical neceſſity is really 
nothing elſe than the full and fixed connection between 
the things ſignified by the ſubject and predicate of a 

ropoſition, which affirms ſomething to be true; ſo that 
it is in no reſpect different from their certainty. When 
there is ſuch a connection, then the thing aſſirmed in 
the propoſition is neceſſary in a philoſophical ſenſe ; 
whether any oppoſition or contrary effort be ſuppoſed or 
ſuppoſable in the caſe, or no. When the ſubject and 
predicate of the propoſition, which affirms the exiſtence 
of any thing, either ſubſtance, quality, act, or circum- 
ſtance, have a full and certain connection, then the 
exiſtence of that thing is ſaid to be neceſſary in a meta- 

hyſical ſenſe. 

hoſe that are commonly called Neceſſarians allow no 
other liberty to man, that is not reſtrained by this kind 
of neceſſity : and when they conſider intelligent beings as 
the ſubjects of it, ſome of them diſtinguiſh it into mora/ 
and natural neceſſity. Moral neceſſity is uſed in a variety 
of ſenſes : ſometimes for a neceſſity of moral obligation; 
and often for great obligation in point of intereſt : 
ſometimes by moral neceſſity is meant that apparent connec- 
tion of things, which is the ground of moral EvIDENCE ; 
and ſo it is diſtinguiſhed from abſolute neceſſity, or that ſure 
connection of things, that is a foundation for infallible 
certainty : and ſometimes by moral neceſſity is meant that 
neceſſity of connection and conſequence, which ariſes 
from ſuch moral cauſes, as the ſtrength of inclination or 


motives, and the connection, ſubſiſting in many caſes, | 


between theſe and certain volitions and actions. By un- 
tural neceſſity, as applied to men, they underſtand ſuch 
neceſſity as men are under, through the force of natural 


- Cauſes; in contradiſtinction to thoſe that are called mo- 


ral cauſes, ſuch as habits and diſpoſitions of the heart, 
and moral inducements and motives. 
Mr. Hobbes, who is ſaid to have been the firſt who un- 
derſtood and maintained the proper doctrine of phils/7- 
pars neceſſity, gives the following account of it, in his 
viathan, p. 108. Liberty and neceſſity are conſiſtent : 
as in the water, that hath not the liberty, but a »cce//ity 
of deſcending in the channel; ſo likewiſe in the actions 
which men voluntarily do, which, becauſe they proceed 
from their will, proceed from liberty; and yet, becauſe 
every act of man's will, and every deſire and inclination, 
proceedeth from ſome cauſe, and that from another 
cauſe, in a continual chain (whoſe firſt link is inthe hand 
of God, the firſt of all cauſes), proceed from nece//ity - 


ſo that to him, who could ſee the connection of thoſe | 


cauſes, the neceſſiy of all men's voluntary actions would 
appear manifeſt : and, therefore, God, that ſeeth and 
diſpoſeth all things, ſeeth alſo, that the liberty of man, 
in doing what he will, is accompanied with the neceſſity 
of doing that which God will, and no more or leſs : for 
though men may do many things, which God does not 
command, nor is, therefore, the author of them, yet they 
can have no paſſion, will, or appetite to any thing, of 


which appetite God's will is not the cauſe : and did not | 


his will aſſure the neceſity of man's will, and conſequently 
of all that on man's will dependeth, the liberty of men 


| 
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would be a contradiction and im 
8 _ of God. 

r. Collins, one of the moſt admired wr; 
of neceſſity, has ſtated the queſtion ee h theſubjrq 
ty in the following manner : man, he aps is ul 
agent, if all his actions are ſo determined by o fi 
preceding each action, that not one Hand Cavſe 


poſſibly not have come to paſs, or N h 


than it hath been; nor one ſuture action 8 
not come to paſs, or be otherwiſe than it ſhall Ay Wl 
he is a free agent, if he is able, at any time, u 4 Un 
circumſtances and cauſes he then is, to do 2 th 
things; or, in other words, if he is not ung pp 
determined, in every point of time, by the FC roy 
he is in, and cauſes he is under, to do that one N 
does, and not poſſibly to do any other. Accordi® 0 
this ſtate of the queſtion, he undertakes to prove, th 
man is a neceſſary agent; and that there neither ; — 
can be ſuch thing as liberty. 1. Ne appeals to ai ve 
alledging, that, though the vulgar urge this "5 _— 
liberty, it is not a proof it : that many celebraed by 
loſophers and theologers, both ancient and modern N b 
given definitions of liberty, that are conſiſtent with — 
or nece//ity : that ſome great patrons of liberty do, h 
their conceſſions in this matter, deſtroy all argument 
from experience: that all the actions of men ma be 
ranked under the four heads of perception, Judging * 
ing, and doing as we will; and that experience does 
not prove any of theſe to be ſree; and that experience 
not only does not prove liberty, but, on the contrary, 
men may ſee by EG that they are neceſſary 
agents. It is, ſays he, matter of experience, that man 
is ever determined in his willing; we experience perfect 
neceſſity ; and they, who think liberty a matter of ex. 
perience, yet allow that the will follows the judgment of 
the underſtanding, and that, when two objects are pre- 
ſented to a man's choice, one whereof appears better 
than the other, he cannot chuſe the worſt. 2. Man is 
a neceſſary agent, becauſe all his actions have a begin- 
ing; for whatever has a beginning muſt have a caule, 
and every cauſe is a neceflary cause: and if any action 
whatſoever can be done without a cauſe, then efſeQ; 
and cauſes have no neceſſary relation z and, conſequently, 
we ſhould not be neceſlatily determined in any caſe at al. 
3. Liberty would not be a perfection, but an imperfec- 
tion; whereas, on the contrary, nece//ity is an advantage 
and a perfection. 4. Liberty is inconſiſtent with the di- 
vine preſcience; for if God foreknows the exiſtence of 
any thing, as it depends on its own cauſes, that exiſtence 
is no leſs neceſſary, than if it were the effect of his de- 
cree : for it no leſs implies a contradiction, that cauſes 
ſhould not produce their effects, than that an event ſhould 
not come to paſs, which is decreed by God. 
This argument for xece/ſity has been uiged by a variety 
of writers; and the advocates for liberty have felt its 
force, and endeavoured to obviate it. Some have actu- 
ally given up the divine preſcience : ſome have allowed 
the ſceming contradiction, implied in the foreknowledg® 
of a contingent event, and have acknowledged them. 
ſelves incapable of removing it: others have endeavoured 
to reconcile the foreknowledge of God and the liberty 
of man, by alledging, that there is a great difference 
between God's foreknowledge and his decrees, with re- 
gard to the nece//ity of future events; for God's pre- 
ſcience has no influence at all on our actions: bis in- 
fallible judgment, concerning contingent truths, does 19 
more alter the nature of the things, and cauſe then 
to be neceſſary, than our judging right, at any tune; 
concerning a contingent truth, makes it ceaſe to be cos. 
tingent ; or, than our ſenſe of a preſent truth 1548 
cauſe of its being true or preſent. Bn 
In the argument, ſays Dr. Clarke, drawn againſt ey ; 
from the divine preſcience, it muſt not firlt be ſupp 2s 
that things are in their own nature neceflary; but _ 
the divine preſcience or power of judging infa 24 
power is as much more extenſive and infallible 4 
man, as the divine nature and underſtanding ate 4 
to our's), concerning free events, it muſt de r 
things otherwiſe ſuppoſed free, will, therefore, _ 
ably become we (og which can no more wn this 
than it can be proved that an action, ſuppoſe OR 
preſent time to be free, is yet (contrary to the * 3 
at the ſame time neceſfary; becauſe, in all p. upon 
whether foreknown or not ſorcknown, it could my 
that very ſuppolition of its being now freely done 
future. hit is im 
In another place, he acknowledges, that, thoug n 
poſſible for us to explain diſtinctly the manner afar 
can foreſee future events, without a chain 0! ol u. 
1 > ral notion 
cauſes, yet we may form ſome gener” ber per⸗ 
For, as a man, who has no influence over a what 
ſon's actions, and yet often perceives» beſole hat 
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u do; and a wiſer and more experienced 
that ns 2 greater robability, foreſee what an- 
man „hole diſpoſition he is perfectly acquainted with, 
other; certain ciccumſtances do; and an angel, with 
= leſs degree of error, may have a farcher 
15 "At into men's — actions: ſo it is very reaſonable 

rolpe hend, that God, without influencing men's wills 
to a que} yet by his foreſight cannot but have as 
by h more certain a bewies of future free events than 
_ angels can poſlibly have, as the perſeCtion 
either men or ang pon : 

his nature is greater than that of their's. The cer- 
ot ity of ſoreknowledge, ſays this excellent writer, does 
_—_ J ſe the certainty of things, but is itſelf founded 
7 the reality of their exiſtence ; nor does it imply any 
aber certainty than ſuch as would be equally in things, 
* h there was no foreknowledge ; nor again does this 
Jew. of event, in any ſort, imply xeceffity. To the 
{ame purpoſe, Origen has long ago obſerved, that pre- 
ſcience is not the cauſe of things future, but their being 
future is the cauſe of God's preſcience that they will 
3 reaſonably be diſputed, that there is an eſſen- 
tial difference between the foreknowledge and permiſſion 
of events, and the preordination and production of them: 
and the ſcheme of neceſſity ſeems directly to charge God 
with being che efficient cauſe or author of thoſe vices and 
evils, which ariſe from circumſtances and connections 
of his previous and abſolute appointment. Indeed, ma- 
ny of the advocates of this ſcheme will not admit the 
conſequence that ſeems to be fairly deducible from their 
opinion : however, Dr. Prieſtley very candidly allows it. 
It certainly (ſays he) ſounds harſh to vulgar ears to ſay, 
that in all thoſe crimes that men charge themſelves with, 
and reproach themſelves for, God is the agent; and that, 
in ſuch caſes, they are in reality no more agents, than 
a ſword isan agent when employed to commit a murder, 
It does require ſtrength of mind not to itartle at ſuch a 
concluſion ; but then it requires nothing but ſtrength of 
mind; i. e. ſuch a view of things as ſhall carry us beyond 
firſt and fallacious appearances. 

. Another argument in favour of neceſſity is the follow- 
ing: if man was not a neceflary agent, determined by 
pleaſure and pain, there would be no foundation of re- 
wards and puniſhments, which are the eſſential ſupports 
of ſociety. Theſe would be uſeleſs, becauſe if men were 
free or indifferent to pleaſure and pain, they could be no 
motives to a man to do or forbear any aCtion. 

6. Another argument of the ſame kind is deduced from 
the nature of morality : for if man was not a neceſſary 
agent, determined by pleaſure and pain, he would have 
no notion of morality, or motive to practiſe it; and if 
he were indifferent to pleaſure and pain, he would have 
no rule to go by, and might never judge, will, and prac- 
tiſe right. Every act of the will, it is ſaid, is excited 
by ſome motive, which motive is the cauſe of that act: 
and if volitions are properly the effects of motives, then 
they are neceſſarily connected with their motives: whence 
it isinferred, that volition is neceſſary, and doth not pro- 
cced from any ſelf-determining power in the will. This 
argument has been illuſtrated and urged in all its force 
by many modern writers, from M. Leibnitz to Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, the laſt and moſt zealous advocate for necefficy and 
It has often been anſwered by Dr. Clarke and others, who 
have ſtrenuouſly maintained, that liberty is perfeAly con- 
ſiſtent with men's acting from a regard to motives. 
Suppoling, ſays Dr. Price, a power of ſelf-determination 
to exiſt, it is by no means neceſſary that it ſhould be 
exerted without a regard to any end or rule : on the con- 
fon? * never * exerted ow 2 2 or oy: 
oever acts, means to do ſomewhat. e 
power of determining ourſelves, by the very nature of it, 
wants an end or rule to guide it; and no probability or 

22 of its being exerted agreeably to a rule can have 

Fo vo tendency to infringe or diminiſh it. All that 

— be avoided here is the intolerable abſurdity of 

8 "g our reaſons and ends, in acting, the phylical 

. <3 or eſficients of action. This is the ſame with 
"ng the action of walking, not to the feet, or the 


Power which 
he = moves the feet, but to the eye, which only 


The perception of a reaſon ſor acting, 
2 | odgment of the underſtanding, is no more — 
Ke * e 3 1t is the eye of the mind, which informs 
Ne oh 3 and whatever certainty there may be, that 
will * ar determination will follow, ſuch determination 
* ” ſelf· determination of the mind; and not any 

mn. 0 rs ſtamped upon it, over which it has no 
agent, i ” m receiving which, inſtead of being an 
* Jeu merely a paſſive ſubject of agency. Although 
their 0h and ideas of beings may be the occaſions of 
mechanic; > Yet it is a contradiction to make them the 
inportays ; cmcients of their actions: ſo neceſſary and 
kaut is the diſtinction inſiſted upon by Dr. Clarke, 
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between the operation of phyſical cauſes and the influ- 
ence of moral reaſons. 

Upon the whole, the queſtion concerning liberty is not, 
whether the views or ideas of beings influence their ac- 
tions, but what is the nature of that influence. If we 
ſay, that it is ſome kind of mechanical or phyſical effici- 
ency; or, with Dr. Prieſtley, after Hobbes and Leibnitz, 
that man has no other liberty, in following motives, 
than water has in running down hill, or than the arms 
of a ſcale, preſſed by weights, have in riſing and falling; 
then it muſt follow, that man never acts; and it muſt be 
folly to applaud or reproach ourſelves for our conduct; 
and there is an end of all moral obligation and account- 
ableneſs. 

However the Neceſſarians do not allow theſe conſe- 
quences; but, on the contrary, maintain, that the doc- 
trine of the neceſſary influence of motives upon the mind 
of man, makes him the proper ſubject of diſcipline, re- 
ward, and puniſhment, praiſe and blame, both in the 
common and philoſophical uſe of the words ; and that 
the doctrine of ſelf-determination, independently of the 
influence of motives, entirely diſqualifies a man from be- 
ing the proper ſubject of them. 

Mr. Edwards, an acute writer on this ſubject, has en- 
deavoured to 222 that liberty of indifference is not 
only not neceſſary to virtue, but utterly inconſiſtent with 
it; and that all habits and inclinations, whether virtuous 
or vicious, are inconſiſtent with the Arminian notions 
of liberty and moral agency. And Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, 
that the ſenſe of ſelt-reproach and ſhame is excited by 
our finding that we have a diſpoſition of mind leading 
to vice, and on which motives to virtue, in particular 
caſes, have had no influence. If we aſk, wheiice pro- 
ceeds that diſpoſition, and how it comes to paſs, that 
motives to virtue had not a greater influence, we muſt 
ultimately aſcribe the ineſſicacy of the one, and the evil 
tendency of the other to God, who made us what we are, 
and placed us in the ſituation which we occupy. Dr. 
Prieſtley overcomes this difficulty by alledging, that the 
diſtinction between things natural and moral entirely 
ceaſes in the ſcheme of nece//ity; that the vices of men 
come under the claſs of common evils, producing miſery 
for a time, but, like all other evils, in the ſame great 
ſyſtem, ultimately ſubſervient to greater good. In this 
light, he ſays, every thing without diſtinction may be 
aſcribed to God. However, he acknowledges, that this 
is a view of moral evil, which, though innocent and even 
uſeful in ſpeculation, no wiſe man can or would chuſe 
to act upon himſelf, becauſe our underſtandings are 
too limited for the application of ſuch a means of 
good; though a being of infinite knowledge may intro- 
duce it with the greateſt advantage. If there be any 
foundation for the doctrine of nece//ity. i. e. if all events 
ariſe from preceding ſituations, and the original ſituations 
of all things, together with the laws by which all 
changes of ſituation take place, were fixed by the Divine 
Being, there can be no difference whatever, with ceſpe&t 
to his cauſation of one thing more than another, and 
even whatever takes place in conſequence of his with- 
holding his ſpecial and extraordinary influence, is as 
much agreeable to his will as what comes to paſs in con- 
ſequence of the general laws of nature. But our ſup- 
poſing that God is the author of ſin (as by the ſcheme of 
— 1 he muſt in ſact be the author of all things), by 
no means implies, that he is a ſinful being; ſor it is the 
diſpoſition of mind, and the deſign which conſtitute the 
ſinfulneſs of an action. If, * his diſpoſition and 
deſign be good, What he does is morally good. To the 
ſame purpoſe he obſerves, that the proper foundation, 
or rather the ultimate object of virtue is general utility; 
ſince it conſiſts of ſuch conduct as tends to make intel- 
ligent creatures the moſt truly happy in the whole of 
their exiſtence ; though, with reſpect to the agent, no 
action is denominated virtuous, that is not voluntary, or 
that does not proceed from ſome good motive. And 
this reaſoning he applies to the Deity, who purſues the 
happineſs of his creatures by ſuch means as are beſt cal- 
culated to ſecure that end, and which ate ſanctiſied by 
it. And he farther adds, that the Deity may adopt ſome 
things, which he would not have choſen on their own 
account, but for the ſake of other things, with which 
they were neceflarily connected. | 

'The ſcriptures, according to this laſt writer, are favour- 
able to the doctrine of neceſſity ; though he does not 
think, that the ſacred writers were, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
Neceſſariaus, for they were not philoſophers: but their 
habitual devotion led them to refer all things to God, 
without reflecting on the rigorous meaning of their lan- 
guage : and very probably, had they been interrogated 
on the ſubject, they would have appeared not to be ap- 
prized of the proper extent of the Neceſſatian ſcheme, 


and would have anſwered in a manner unfavourable to it. 
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The reader, who is deſirous of being farther acquainted 
with the reaſoning of different writers on this ſubject, 
may conſult the Collection of Papers between Leibnitz 
and Clarke, 1717. Collins's Philoſophical Inquiry con- 
cerning Human Liberty, 1735, 3d Ed. with Clarke's An- 
ſwer. Edwards on the Freedom of the Will, 8vo. 1775, 
ath Ed. Prieſtley's Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſſity, 
8vo. 1777. Correſpondence between Dr. Price and Dr. 
Prieſtley, 8vo. 1778. Hartley's Obſervations on Man, 8vo. 
1749. See LEtBNITZIAN philoſophy, and LIBERTY. 


NECK, a part in the human body, and in that of ſeveral 


other animals, between the head and the thorax, or 
trunk of the body. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fg. 3. u. 1. 
1. fig. 7. u. 14. 14. i 

All animals have necks, which have lungs and voice, ex- 
cepting frogs, and one claſs of fiſhes, whoſe character- 
iſtic it is, vocem aliquam emittere. 

The upper part before it is called the throat z and the 
lower part the pomum Adami. The hole between the 
two clavicles is called the jugulum, by the Greeks ogayn, 
murder; it being very eaſy to kill in this part. The hind 
Part of the necł is called cervix; and the hole between 
the firſt and ſecond vertebra, the nape; and that under- 


neath, epomis. 
Its lateral parts commence from the bottom of the ears, 


and are called parotides. 

The inner parts of the neck are ſeven vertebræ, the tra- 
chea, larynx, pharynx, part of the œſophagus, jugular, 
cervical, and vertebral veins, carotid, vertebral, and cer- 
vical arteries, the intercoſtal nerve, the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth pair, the ſeven cervical pairs, the greater 
ſympathetic nerves, the portio dura of the auditory nerves, 
and ſeveral muſcles. See each part under its proper 


article. 


Neck, Derby, Sce BRONCHOCELE. 
Neck, fradlure of the, The proceſſus dentatus of the ſe- 


cond vertebra is tied to the ſkull by a ligament, and kept 
cloſe to the fore part of the firſt vertebra by another in 
that vertebra, that it may not bruiſe the ſpinal marrow : 
when either this ligament or proceſs is broken, it makes 
that ſort of fractured neck, whoſe conſequence is ſudden 


death. 


Neck, luxation of the. A luxation between the head and 


upper vertebra is immediate death, on account of the 
preſſure on the medulla oblongata, or medulla ſpinalis. 
But the neck is generally diſlocated partially, in which 
cafe it ſwells, the countenance is bloated, the chin lies 
upon the breaſt, and the face is uſually turned towards 
one fide. To reduce this luxation, the patient is to be 
immediately laid flat on the ground or floor, then the 
ſurgeon, laying hold of his head, is to extend it ſtrong— 
ly, gently moving it from fide to fide, till he finds that 
the neck is reſtored to its natural poſture. Mr. Petit 
mentions another method by means of ſlings ; but Hei- 
ſter gives the preference to the former method, both as 
being more ſimple, and becauſe the patient can be re- 
lieved much ſooner. 


NECK, wry, a deformity, uſually brought into the world 


with people; but ſometimes occaſioned by accidents af- 
terwards, When it is from the birth, there is very little 
reaſon to expect relief, becauſe the vertebræ of the 
neck ace rendered crooked by that poſture, while the 
bones are in a ſoft and pliable ſtate, "There are, how- 


ever, in the writings of ſurgeons, ſome inſtances of this 


diſorder, even in theſe circumſtances, being cured after 
twelve, ſixteen, or eighteen years. 

When this diforder comes on adults, it is occaſioned 
generally either by the contraction of the ſkin from a 
burn on one fide, or from a ſtrong ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tion of one of the maſtoide muſcles, which will at length 
become ſhorter and indurated, by continuing in that 
poſture; or it may proceed from a relaxation of one or 
more of thoſe ables: in conſequence of which the neck 
will be contracted by the ſtronger antagoniſt muſcle, on 
the oppoſite fide ; or laſtly, it may procced from a pre- 
ternatural ligament drawing down the head. And when 
Either of theſe is the occaſion of the diſorder, there is 
hope of a cure; eſpecially if the patient be young, and if 
this diſorder be not ot long ſtanding. 

If this diforder be recent, and cauſed by a defluxion of 
humours, evacuating medicines, with mild ſudorifics, 
and heat, may be of ſervice : but when it ariſes from a 
contraction of the ſkin or muſcles, by burning, the re- 
peated uſe of oils, ointment. and fomentations, may 
relax ſo far as to make a cure; a proper firm bandage 
mult likewiſe be applied to pull the head toward the na- 
tural polture, and a ſteel collar may be contrived, by 
which the patient ſhall be ſuſpended very frequently til, 
the neck recover its proper poſition : but when all theſe 
fail, the manual aſſiſtance of the ſurgeon is to be called 
in. If the ſkin is contraQted by a burn, it muſt be care- 
fully incided tranſverſcly in ſeveral places, and the in- 
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NrCK, wornds of the. There are ſeveral ſorts of v 
0 


cifions dreſſed ſo as to keep them open 

the head pulled to its proper . gs £ 

the new fleſh, filling up theſe inciſions, gives 

the head to ſtand even: but if the wry neck pro room | 

a contraction of one of the maſtoide muſcles > 8 
» Or Ito 


ſome ligament, they are to be divided by a tranſyerr 


ciſion in their lower part, near the clavicle or ſter © in. 
num 


ung; 
only in 
p this 18 
ugerouz, 
le of the 
le of the 


ries ; or 


ilated, and 
adage, til 


in the neck ; ſometimes the ſeat of the wound jg 
the common integuments, and muſcular fleſh 
attended with very little danger: but the moſt q 
and indeed generally incurable wounds, are 8 
larger blood-veſſels in theſe parts: ſuch are 8 
jugular veins, and carotid and vertebral Ks 
where the aſpera arteria is wounded, or the l 
medulla ſpinalis, the nerves that deſcend b 80, wy 
or when ſeveral of theſe parts are wounded at the — 
time. . 
Wounds of the arteries of the neck are ſcarce exe; 
remedied. 'The patient. uſually bleeds to death r 
a ſurgeon can be had in theſe caſes; but even ;; 1 
geon were preſent at the inſtant the wound was inge 
the largeneſs of the arteries, their vicinity to the Ia 
and the impoſſibility of making a ſufficient preſſure eart, 
oe ONS veſlel, in this part, give but little * 
Wounds in the external jugular veins are not of eren 
danger, if a ſurgeon be applied to in time; but wound; 
in the internal jugulars are very dangerous, partly * 
their ſize, which is of the thickneſs of one's finger, 3d 
partly from their ſituation, which is ſo deep that no 4 
per application can reach them to any advantage. 
Wounds in this vein are uſually eſteemed mortal, but it 
is ſometimes poſſible to fave life in this cafe, * 
Wounds of the aſpeta arteria, or windpipe, are uſually 
deemed mortal, where the windpipe is entitelj divided 
or is wounded in its lower part, within the cavity of the 
thorax, or joined with a wound of the carotid arteries 
or internal jugulars, which is frequently the caſe; but 
if the windpipe is only wounded in its fore-part, and 
the neighbouring veſſels remain unhurt, it is uiualiy 
found curable. 
Wounds of the gula, or oeſophagus, afford very little 
hopes of recovery, where it is much wcunded, or cn- 
tircly divided, becauſe, in this caſe, not only the office of 
deglutition is cut off, but the part is ſo ſituated, that it 
is impoſſible almoſt to wound it, without injuring, at the 
ſame time, ſome of the neighbouring nerves, and blood- 
vellels: but when the gula only is wounded, and the 
wound ſmall, there is fome hope of recovery, 
Wounds in the medulla ſpinalis, in one part, are very 
dangerous, but more particularly fo when inflicted on that 
part of it which preſſes through the Nec. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that ſcarce any recover after a conlider- 
able wound of this kind ; which it is impoſſible ſhould 
happen without wounding the vertebral veins and arte- 
ries at the ſame time; and the ſituation of the part 15 
ſuch, that it is impoſſible to conyey proper remedies 
to them. Nor are wounds of the large nerves of the 
neck leſs dangerous than theſe ; for, if they are divide, 
the parts of the thorax and abdomen, to which natur? 
has determined them, immediately loſe their afſiftance, 
and of conſequence become unequal to the offices for 
which they were intended. . 
For the cure of wounds in the neck, the method 15 5 
different as the nature of thoſe wounds. Where the i% 
teguments and muſcular fleſh alone are wounded, the 
common method of curing {light wounds takes place, 
Where the external jugular is hurt, the ſame menen 
uſed after bleeding in that vein prove ſufficlent. When 
the internal jugular has received a {mail wound, the 
hazmorthage will be eafily ſtopped by filling the wh” 
well with dry lint; or with the putt ball, or dully wr & 
room, lodging, over theſe applications, ſquare kane 
and ſecuring all with a bandage, drawn as tight hes 
nature of the part will admit : where this method ws 
not take place, the ſurgeon ſhould make a properti 
ſure on the wounded part with his finger, till 4 ow 
morrhage is entirely ſtopped. "The fame methods rag 
be uſed to the wounds of the vertebral veins ; aud __ 
the h:xmorrhage is once ſtopped, the dre 4! an 
are not to be removed for three days, and then 4997 
ncrary balſam and plaſter applicd to heal th: eres 
In large wounds, or an entire divittion of a 
jugular, the ſurgeon, if prefent in time, noel 1 
a firm preſſure wich his finger, on the mt till be 
EY 1 Mou, 
and make inciſions lengthways, above dee WO e upon 
can get at the veſlel, and then make a firm ligatut 
it, by means of a crooked needle. ſutgeon, if 
In caſe of a wound of the carotid e in thoſe 
preſent in time, ſhould uſe the ſame meide 14 bote 
of the iuicrnal jugular vein, 15 naetho' ; 
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in wounds of the upper and mid- 
likely to We bete, than in thoſe of the lower part of 
dle fart * the wound is not in the trunk of the ar- 
je; and e, one of its branches near the head, you 
aun, Do un the wound with lint dipt in ſome ſtyptic 
ſhould 2 * cover it up with thick compreſſes, ſecur- 
W ve ys ticht bandage, and ordering an aſſiſtant co 
ing all 3 upon the part with his hand, for ſome 
make . and, in theſe caſes, the dreſſings are not to 
gh oved till the third or fourth day. 

22 the wounds of the aſpera arteria, the ſurgeon 
a han the wound, and then endeavour to unite 
ought = by the help of ſticking plaſters; or, where the 
the N "one by making two ſtitches with a crooked 
_ drawing up the wound afterwards in the uſual 
une and enjoining the patient to keep his head in a 
8 that is, ſome what bending downwards. 
10 — thus treated, if it has been made either by 
\fture or by the cutting of a ſharp inſtrument, will 
100 teal; but if it has been made by a bullet, and 
_ Ax of the aſpera arteria is carried away, the ſuture 
* no purpoſe; wounds of this kind are only to be 
4 Ted with the vulnerary balſams. If the aſpera arteria 
dre ntirely divided, and the lower end of it has ſhrunk 
* the cavity of the thorax, ſo that it cannot be laid 
bold on, there can be no remedy. 3 
When the ceſophagus is wounded, what 1s taken in at 
the mouth comes out through the wound, and the pa- 
tient is uſually affected with hiccoughs and vomitings. 
Where this is entirely divided, there 1s no remedy ; but 
where it is only perforated. or wounded in part, the cure 
may be attempted by dreſſing it with the vulnerary bal- 
{ams, endeavouring to unite it by means of ſticking 
plaſters, and enjoining the patient a ſtrict abſtinence 
for ſome days, and giving nouriſhing glyſters of broth, 
milk, Nc. If nouriſhment muſt be taken at length by 
the mouth, the wound muſt be perfectly cleaned every 
tine afrerwards, and be dreſſed daily till it heals. Wounds 
of the medulla ſpinalis are beſt dreſſed with balſam of 
Peru, or medicines of a like nature, mixed with a ſmall 
quantity of honey of roſes, and ſpread upon pledgits, 
and applied moderately warm. Slight wounds of this 
kiad are ſometimes healed by this means; but large ones 
in this part always bring on certain death. Heiſter's 


urg. p. 84. 
bh 3 de Acad. Royale des Sciences, ann. 
1730. we hare ſome curious obſervations, by Mr. Win- 
flow, on the motions df the nec, and alſo on thoſe of the 
head and ſpine. 
Necks, the, of quadrupeds, Dr. Derham obſerves, are al- 
ways equal to the length of their legs: this is contrived 


by nature, to enable them to reach the ground for their 


| food, without ſtooping the body. 


Indeed, the elephant is an exception from the rule; its 
neck is very ſhort; but then it has a peculiar proviſion by 
a proboſcis, or trunk. 5 
Another thing remarkable in the necks of graminivorous 
quadrupeds is a ſtrong, tendinous, and inſenſible aponeu- 
roſis, or ligament, braced from the head to the middle 
of the back; by means whereof they are enabled con- 
ſtautly to hold down the head, though very heavy, to 
gather their food without pain or labour. 

Necks, the, of birds are longer than thoſe of any other 
animals; and longer in ſuch as have long legs than in 
thoſe that have ſhort, either for gathering up their meat 
from the ground, or ſtriking their prey in the water, 
except in web-footed fowl, which are, by reverſing their 
bodies, deſtined to ſearch for food, at the bottom of 
waters: birds, and eſpecially thoſe that have long necks 
have the power of retraCting, bending, or ſtretching them 
out, in order to change their center of gravity, from 
their legs to their wings. 

Neck werſe, the Latin ſentence, Miſerere mei Deus, was 
thus called, becauſe the reading ot it was made a teſt, 
by which to diſtinguiſh thoſe, who, in preſumption ol 
WW, weite not qualihed, in point of learning, and ad- 
nullible to beneſit of clergy : but this ground of diſtinc- 
„hon was ſet alide by 5 Ann. cap. 6. See CLERGY. 
kek, in the Manege. See CARRYING. 
deck, of the caſcabel, in Artillery, is that part betwixt the 

teech mouldings and the caſcabel. 

e a gun is that part betwixt the muzzle mouldings 

and the cornice-rin g. 

NECKIB-cl-e/2or af , in Egypt, the head of the ſherif, or re- 
lations of Mahomet, who has the great cognizance of 


their actions, and the power of inflicting punithments 
upon them. 


Wecrne N See SNAKE. 


HORON, in Botany, a name uſed by Pliny, and 


_ Monk, 2 * ſmilax aſpera, or rough bindwweed. 
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NECROLIUM, a word uſed by ſome of the alchemical 
writers to expreſs a remedy almoſt always capable of 
averting death, and continuing life to its utmoſt pe- 
riod. 
NECROLOGY, nect ologium, formed of venpee, dead, and 
ao ogy diſcourſe or enumeration, a book anciently kept in 
churches and monaſteries ; wherein were regiſtered the 
benefaCQtors to the ſame, the time of their deaths, and 
the days of their commemoration ; as alſo the deaths of 
the priors, abbots, religious, canons, &c. 
This was otherwiſe called calendar and obituary. 
NECROMANCY, formed from yexpoc, dead, and perrein, 
inchantment or divination, the art, or act of communicat- 
ing with devils, and doing ſurpriſing feats by their aſ- 
ſiſtance; particularly of calling up the dead, and ex- 
torting anſwers from them. See Macic: 
NECROSIS, yexpogrg, in Medicine, a complete mortifica- 
tion of any part; called alſo /fideratio, and sPHACELUS. 
NECTAR, v:x7ap, among the Ancient Poets, the drink of 
the fabulous deities of the heathens. See AMmBROs1A. 
NECTAR, is alſo uſed, by ſome of the ancients, to expreſs 
HONEY : this ſignification of the word was owing to the 
{ſuppoſition that honey was the drink of the bees, as they 
eſteemed the yellow matter collected on their thighs to 
be their food. They called the latter ambroſia. It ſeems 
that the ancients have been more in the right as to their 
opinion of the ambroſia than other authors, who have 
uſually eſteemed that yellow ſubſtance to be true wax : 
but it appears from experiments, that it is not really ſo; 
nor can wax be ſepatated from it by any of the known 
proceſſes of chemiſtry. It ſeems rather that the bees 
eat it, agreeably to the opinion of the ancients, and that 
aſter having ſerved them as nouriſhment, it is converted 
in the bowels into the ſubſtance we call wax. 

NECTARINE, a truit greatly eſteemed for its delicious 

flavour, and ſuppoſed to have its name from the near of 

the Gods, in heathen ſtories. 

It differs in nothing from the peach, but in having a 

ſmoother ſkin and a firmer pulp. | 

We have ten kinds of netlarine cultivated by the curious 

in gardening ; viz. Fairchild's early nefarine, ripening in 

the end of July ; the Ebruge, Newington, ſcarlet, Brug- 

non or Stalian, and Roman, which ripen in Auguſt; the 

murry, golden, and Temple's, which ripen in Septem- 
ober; and the Peterborough, or late green nefarine, which 

ripens about the middle of October. 

The inſects in nefarines may be deſtroyed in the ſame 

manner as thoſe of PEACH trees. | 

The pruning, planting, and whole culture of this plant, 

are the ſame with that of the PEAcn. 

NEC TARIUM, among Botani/ts, expreſſes what is only a 

part of the corolla, ſometimes, though more rarely the 

whole. It is a part deſtined for the reception of the 
honey juice of the plant; and is very various in its figure. 

Sometimes, it is only a hollow in a petal ; ſometimes it 

is a little ſquamma ; ſometimes a tubercle ; and ſome- 

times a plain tube. 

NECUIA, in B:tany, a name given by the ancient Greeks 
to a ſpecies of MULLEIN, 

The Greeks and Romans both uſed the ſtalks of a pecu- 
liar kind of mullein, called thryallis by Nicander. For 
the making of wicks of lamps, we have a kind of u- 
lein, called lychnites, and candlewick mullein, from the 
-ver4s of Dioſcorides but it is not certain that our's 
Pi. ſame plant. | 
The ancients uſed the ſtalks of many different plants for 
the wicks of their candles and lamps. 'The ruſh, 
{tripped of its back, was as commonly in uſe with them 
as with us for this purpoſe ; and they alſo uſed the net- 
tle, this mullein, and many other plants, whoſe ſtalks 
were compoled of tough filaments, for the ſame purpoſe; 
beating them out like hemp, and when dry, dipping them 
in melted refin, and other ſuch inflammable ſubſtances. 
When thus prepared, they are readily inflammable, like 
our flambeaux, and this mul/cin, having ſtalks more long 
and Jarge, and more firm than all the others, was uſed to 
make thole lights wich which they ſet fire to the funeral 
pile tor conſuming the athes of their dead friends. 

NECY DALIS, in the Linnean Syſtem, is a genus of the 
colcoptera order of inlets, diſtinguiſhed by having the 
antenne fetaceous, the exterior wings, ſmailer, ſhorter, 
and narrower than the interior, and a ſimple tail. There 
are eleven ſpecies. 

NEEDLE, a very common little inſtrument, or utenſil, 
made of ſteel, pointed at one end, and pierced at the 
other; uſed in tewing, embroidery, tapeitry-work, &c. 
Needles make a very conſiderable article in commerce; 
and the conſumption thereof is almoſt incredible. The 
ſizes ate from N® i, the largeſt, to Nꝰ 25, the ſmalleſt. 

| There is ſcarce any commodity cheaper than needles ; 


| 71 which 
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which will appear ſomething extroardinary to the reader, 
after he has been ſhewn the great number of operations 
they undergo, before they are brought to 
NEEDLES, manufacture of. German and Hungarian ſtecl 
is of moſt repute for needles. The firſt thing is to paſs 
it through a coal fire, and under a hammer, and to bring 
it out of its ſquare figure into a cylindrical one : this 
done, it is drawn through a large hole of a wire-drawing 
iron; returned into the fire, and drawn through a ſe- 
cond hole of the iron, fmaller than the firſt; and thus 
ſucceſſively from hole to hole, till it has acquired the 
degree of fineneſs required for that ſpecies of needles 3 
obſerving every time it is to be drawn, that it be greaſed 
over with lard, to render it the more manageable. The 
ſteel, thus reduced into a fine wire, is cut in pieces of 
the length of the needles intended. Theſe pieces are 
flatted at one end, on the anvil, in order to form the 
head and eye : they are then put into the fire, to ſof- 
ten them farther 3 and thence taken out and pierced at 
each extreme of the flat part, on the anvil, by the force 
of a puncheon of well-tempered ſteel, and laid on a 
leaden block, to bring out, with another puncheon, the 
little piece of ſteel remaining in the eye. 

The corners are then filed off the ſquare of the heads, and 
a little cavity filed on each fide the flat of the head. This 
done, the point is formed with a file; and the whole 
filed over. 

They are then laid to heat red-hot, on a long, flat, nar- 
row iron, crooked at one end, in a charcoal fire; and, 
when taken out thence, are thrown into a baſon of cold 
water to harden. On this operation a good deal de- 
pends; too much heat burns them, and too little leaves 
them ſoft; the medium is only to be learnt by experi- 
ence. 

When they are thus hardened, they are laid in an iron 
ſhovel, on a fire more oc leſs briſk, in proportion to the 
thickneſs of the necdles; taking care to move them from 
time to time. This ſerves to temper them, and take off 
their brittleneſs; great care, here too, muſt be taken of 
the degree of heat. They are then ſtraitened, one after 
another, with the hammer; the coldneſs of the water, 
uſed in hardening them, having twiſted the greateſt part 
of them. 

The next proceſs is the poliſhing. To do this, they take 
twelve or fifteen thouſand needles, and range them is 
little heaps againſt each other, on a piece of new-buck- 
ram, ſprinkled with emery-duſt. The needles, thus diſ- 
poſed, emery-duſt is thrown over them, which is again 
ſprinkled with oil of olives : at laſt, the whole is made 
up into a roll, well bound at both ends. 

This roll is then laid on a poliſhing-table, and over it a 
thick plank, loaded with ſtones, which two men work 
backwards and forwards, a day and half, or two days ſuc- 
ceſſively: by which means, the roll, thus continually agi- 
tated by the weight and motion of the plank over it, the 
needles within-fide, being rubbed againſt cach other, with 
oil and emery, are inſenſibly poliſhed. 

In Germany, inſtead of hands, they poliſh with water- 
mills. 

After poliſhing, they are taken out, and the filth waſhed 
off them, with hot water and ſoap : they are then wiped 
in hot bran, a little moillened, placed, with the needles, 
in a round box, 2 in the air by a cord, which is 
kept ſtirring till the bran and needles be dry. 

The needles, thus wiped in two or three different bs, 
are taken out, and put in wooden veflels, to have the 
good ſeparated from thoſe, whoſe points or eyes have 
been broken, either in poliſhing or wiping : the points are 
then all turned the ſame way, and ſmoothed with an 
emery- ſtone, turned with a wheel. 

This operation finiſhes them; and there remains nothing 
but to make them into packets of two hundred and fifty 
each. | 

NeeDLES, ſurgeons, are generally made crooked, and their 
points triangular : however they are of different forms 
and ſizes, and bear different names, according to the 
purpoſes they are uſed for. 

The largeſt are needles for amputation ; the next, needles 
for wounds; the fineſt, needles for ſutures. They have 
others, very ſhort and flat, for tendons; others, till 
ſhorter, and the eye placed in the middle, for tying to- 
gether of veſſels, &c. See Tab. Surgery, fig. 11 and 12. 
Needles for couching CATARACTS ate of various kinds; 
all of which have a ſmall, broad, and ſharp point or 
tongue; and ſome with a ſulcus at the point. Surgeons 
have ſometimes uſed two xeedles in this operation, one 
with a ſharp point for perforating the coats of the eye, 
and another with a more obtuſe point for deprefling or 
couching the opake cryilalline lens: but care ſhould be 
taken in the uſe of any of theſe, that they be firſt well 
poliſhed, with cloth or leather, before they are applied 
to the eye. 


NEEDLE, magnetical, in Navigation, 
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perforation is then made in the middle of ! 

and a == cop or head ſoldered on, — inner aun 
is conical, ſo as to play freely on 
headed with a fine Go oaks 5 e YT OY 
The north point of the ccd, in our hemiſphere, is made 
a little lighter than the ſouthern, the touch always de. 
ſtroying the balance, if well adjuſted before; and render. 
ing the north end heavier than the ſouth, and thus oc- 
caſioning the needle to dip. 
Now to give the needle its verticity, or directive faculty 
it is to be rubbed leiſurely on each pole of a magnet 
from the ſouth pole towards the north; firſt beginning 
with the northern end, and going back at each repeated 
rub toward the ſouth. A rub in a contrary direction 
takes away the power communicated by the former. 
Compaſs edles may acquire the magnetic virtue by 
means of I bars in the following manner: lay 
two xcedles of equal length, about an inch aſunder, with 
the north end of one and the Touth end of the other 
pointing the ſame way, and apply two conduQurs in 
contact with their ends: then, with two magnetic hard 
bars, one in each hand, and held as nearly horizontal as 
can be, with the upper ends, of contrary names, turned 
outwards to the right and left, let a necdle be ſtroked or 
rubbed from the middle to both ends at the ſame time, 
for ten or twelve times, a north end of a bar going over 
the ſouth end of the xcedle, and the ſouth end of a bar 
going over the north end of a needle : then, without 
moving from the place, change hands with the bars, or, 
in the ſame hands, turn the other ends downwards, and 
ſtroke the other need!» in like manner, and they will both 
be magnetical: but to make them ſtill ſtronger, repeat 
the operation three or four times from needle to ncedie; 
and at laſt turn the lower fide of each needle upwards, 
and repeat the operations of rubbing them, as on thc 
other lides. 
In the rubbings or touchings to procure magnetiſm, the 
hand ſhould not return directly back the way it came, 
but ſhould return in a kind of oval figure, carrying the 
hand about fix or eight inches beyond the point, where 
the touch ended; but not beyond, on the fide where the 
touch begins. | ag” 
If, after touching, the needle be out of its equilibrium, 
ſomething mult be filed off from the heavier fide, till it 
balance evenly. 
The needles, that were formerly applied to compalſes, on 
board our merchant ſhips, were formed of two pieces 
ſtcel wire ; each of which was bent in the middle, ſo as 
to make an obtuſe angle ; and their ends being applic 
together made an acute one; fo that the whole repreſents 
the form of a lozenge. Dr. Knight, to whom We * 
indebted for the improvement of the compaſs, found, bf 
repeated experiments, that theſe nced/es not only varic 
from the true direction, but from one another, and = 
themſelves: and he has ſhewn that theſe irregulant® 
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9 4 in the direction of the earth's magnetiſm, and act 
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py ve point, two of the parallel ſides of the lozenge 
their 1 r * more directly than before with the earth's 
8 5 and the other two leſs in that direction: 
mage. means the two former ſides will very much im- 
i 2 4 return, and the two latter will have that im- 


4iment to overcome, as well as the friction, by their | 
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The — 3 uſed on board the men of war, and 


er trading ſhips, were made of one piece 
75 py nee. og 2 broad towards the ends, 
but tapering towards the middle. Every needle of this 
form is found to have 6x poles inſtead of two, one at 
each end, two where It becomes tapering, and two at 
he hole in the middle. This inconvenience 1s owing to 
their ſhape z for the middle part, being very ſlender, has 
not ſubſtance enough to conduct the magnetic ſtream 
aite through from one end to the other. In order to 
— theſe inconveniences and errors, the needle, con- 
trived by Dr. Knight, for his compaſs, is quite ſtrait and 
ſquate at the ends, and 8 has only two poles, 
although the curves ate a little con uſed about the hole 
in the middle. Needles of this conſtruction, after vi- 
brating a long time, will always point exactly in the 
ſame direction; and if drawn ever fo little on one fide, 
will return to it again, without any ſenſible difference. 
Hence, Dr. Knight concludes, that a regular parallelopiped 
is the beſt ſhape for a needle, as well as the ſimpleſt; 
with the holes for the caps as ſmall as can be well con- 
trived; or if it can be made to anſwer the purpoſe, 
without any hole at all, it will be ſtill more perfect. — 
There is a peculiar advantage attending Dr. Knight's 
needles; for as they are tempered much higher than uſual, 
they are able to contain a much greater quantity of the 
magnetic force, See COMPASS. 


Nr. Michell ſuggeſts, that it would not be amiſs to cover 


the necdles, made uſe of in the ſea-ſervice, with a very 
thin coat of linſeed oil, or ſome kind of varniſh, that 
may keep them from ruſting, which 1s generally reckoned 
to injure all magnetical bodies, that are liable to it. Nee- 
ales may be touched through ſuch a coat, by applying a 
great number of bars, if not according to the common 
method of making MAGNETS. He alſo apprehends, 
that coated needles may retain a greater degree of mag- 
netiſm, than they otherwiſe would do. ; 
Mr. Michell alſo propoſes to increaſe the weight and 
length of mariners needles z and he obſerves, that long 
necd!es, properly hung, traverſing to a 2 degree oſ ex- 
actneſs than the ſhort ones, may be o conſiderable ſervice 
on many occaſions : particularly in mines for diſcovering 
the bearing of one place from another, that they may be 
able to fink a ſhaſt from above, over any place at plea- 
ſure. In many ſorts of mines, eſpecially thoſe of coal, 
there are often ſmall quantities of magnetical iron ore, 
which draw the needle out of its proper direction: now 
the long needles are leſs liable to be diſturbed by 
zuy ſmall things, already magnetical, than ſhorter ones. 
Michell on Magnets, p. 42, &c. . 
A xcedle, on occaſion, may be prepared without touch- 
ing it on a loadſtone : for a fine ſteel needle, gently laid 
on the water, or delicately ſuſpended in the air, will di- 
rect itſelf to the north and ſouth. 
Tuus alſo a needle, heated in the fire, and cooled again in 
the direction of the meridian, or even only in an erect 
lituation, acquires the ſame faculty. 

he needle is not fqund to point preciſely to the north, 
except in very few places; but deviates from it, more or 
leſs, in dilferent places, and that too at different times; 
which deviation is called the declination. 
Kork, declination of the, is the VARIATION of the hori- 
zontal needle from the meridian; or the angle it makes 
4 meridian, when freely ſuſpended in an horizon- 

plane, 


EEDLES, Cleopatra's, See PORPHYRY. 


NES, inclinatory, or dipping. See DIPPING needle, 


*EDLE fiſh, the Engliſh name of the SYNGNATHUS, 
— _ middle of the body hexangular, and the tail 
nated, 


* lame fiſh with the Ac us 4ri/totelis ſpecies altera 
r, 


II Engliſh name of a ſpecies of cENTR0- 
2 FCHINODERMA. 


"DUB elf is alſo the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of Tu R- 
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NetvpLes, touch. See Touch weedles, | 
NEEDLE, /hepherd”s, the name by which ſome writers call 
the ſcandix, or Venus's comb. See SHtEPHERD's needle; 
NE EXEAT REGNO, in Law, is a writ to reſtrain a perſor? 
from gong on of the kingdom, without the king's li- 
cence. F. N. B. 85. It may be directed to the ſheriff, to 
make the party find ſurety that he will not depart the 
realm: and on refuſal, to commit him to priſon : or it 
may be directed to the party himſelf; and if he then 
goes, he may be fined: 3 Inſt. 178. And this writ is 
granted on a ſuit being commenced againſt a man in 
the chancery, when the plaintiff fears the defendant 
will fly to ſome other country; - and thereby avoid the 
Juſtice and equity of the court; which hath been ſome- 
times practiſed: and when thus granted, the party muſt 
give bonds to the maſter of the rolls, in the penalty of 
10001. or ſome other large ſum, ſor yielding obedience 
to it ; or ſatisfy the court, y anſwer, affidavit, or other- 


wiſe, that he hath no deſign of leaving the kingdom, and 
give ſecurity. | 


NEEP rides. See Nx A tides. 

NEF AS TUS, a Latin term. The Romans uſed the appel- 
lation, dies nefaſti, for thoſe days wherein it was not al- 
lowed to adminiſter juſtice, or hold courts; nor for the 
prztor to pronounce the three ſolemn words or formulas 
of the law, Do, dico, addico, I groe, I appoint, I adjudge. 
Sce Fas TI. 

Theſe days were diſtinguiſhed in the calendar by the let- 
tet, N. or by N. P. _ primo, as when the day was 
only nefaſtus for the ſirſt part thereof. 

NEGATION, in Logic, an act whereby the mind feparates 
one idea from another ; or affirms the one to be different 
from the other: as the ſoul is not matter. | 

NEGATION is alſo applied by logicians to not-being, as it 
has relation to modes, and denotes the abſence of that 
which does not naturally belong to the thing ſpoken of, 
or which has no right, obligation, or neceſſity to be pre- 
ſent with it. In this ſenſe it is oppoſed to pRIVvaT1ON, 
and was denominated in the ſchools abſentia habitus. 

NEGATIVE, a term that denies, or implies a denial of 
any thing. 

Logicians, &c. ſay, a negative cannot be proved but by 
converting it into an athrmative. 

NEGATIVE beretics, in the language of the inquiſition, are 
thoſe, who, being accuſed of hereſy, by witneſſes whoſe 
evidence they do not deny, ſtill keep on the negative, 
make open profeſſion of the catholic doctrine, and de- 
clare their abhorrence of hereſy. 

There are alfo negative /chiſms, as well as poſitive ones. 
In the negative, it is ſuthcient to reject the errors of a 

2 without ſeparating from it, or ſetting up a diſtinct 
ociety. 

N ATION penalties, the laws whereby certain perſons are 
excluded from honours, dignities, &c. without infliting 
any direct and poſitive pains on them. 

NEGATIVE power, in Algebra. See PowEx. 

NEGATIVE pregnant, in Law, a negative which implies or 

brings forth an affirmative. 
As if a man, being impleaded to have done a thing on 
ſuch a day, in ſuch a place, denies he did it, mods & 
forma declarata; which implies, nevertheleſs, that he 
did it in ſome fort. 

NEGATIVE guantity, in Algebra. See QUaNTITY., 

NEGATIVE /n. The uſe of the negative /ign, in Algebra, 
is attended with ſeveral conſequences that at firſt ſight 
are admitted with dithculty, and has ſometimes given 
occaſion to notions that ſeem to have no real foundation. 

This fign implies that the real value of the quantity re- 
preſented by the letter to which it is prefixed, is to be 
ſubtracted; and it ſerves, with the poſitive ſign, to keep 
in view what elements or parts enter into the compoſi- 
tion of quantities, and in what manner, whether as in- 
crements or decrements (that is, whether by addition or 
ſubtraction), which is of the greateſt uſe in this art. 
In conſequence of this, it ſerves to expreſs a quantity of 
an oppolite quality to the poſitive, as a line in a con- 
trary poſition; a motion with an oppoſite direction; or 
a centrifugal force in oppoſition to gravity; and thus 
often ſaves the trouble of diſtinguiſhing, and demonſtrat- 
ing ſeparately, the various cafes of proportions, and 
preſerves their analogy in view. But as the proportions 
of lines depend on their magnitude only, without re- 
gard to their poſition; and motions and forces are ſaid 
to be equal, or unequal, in any given ratio, without re- 
gard to their directions; and, in general, the proportion 
of quantity relates to their magnitude only, withour 
determining whether they are to be conſidered as incre- 
ments or decrements ; ſo there is no ground to imagine 
any other proportion of — þ and + a(or of—1 and 1) 
than that of the real magnitudes of the quantities repre- 
ſented by 4 and a, whether theſe quantities are, in any 
particular caſe, to be added or ſubtracted. It is the ſame 


thing to ſubtract a decrement as to add an equal incre- 
ment 
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ment, or to ſubtract -% from a—b, as to add +56 to it: | 


and becauſe multiplying a quantity dy a negative number 
implies only a s. ſubtraCtion of it, the multiplying 
—b by—#, is ſubtracting -“ as often as there are units 
in „; and is therefore equivalent to adding + ſo many 
times, or the ſame as adding 4. But if we infer from 
this, that 1 is to- at- to n, according to the rule, 
that unit is to one of the factors as the other factor is to 
the product, there is no ground to imagine that there is 
any myſtery in this, or any other meaning than that the 
real magnitudes repreſented by 1, u, &, and » are pro- 
portional. For that rule relates only to the magnitude of 
the factors and product, without determining whether 
any factot, or the ptoduct, is to be added, or ſubtracted. 
But this likewiſe muſt be determined in algebraic compu- 
tations ; and this is the proper uſe of the rules concern- 
ing the ſigns, without which the operation could not 
proceed. Becauſe a quantity to be ſubtracted is never 
produced in compoſition, by any repeated addition of a 
poſitive, or repeated ſubtraction of a negative, a negative 
ſquare number is never produced by compoſition from 


the root. Hence , or the ſquare root of a ncga- 
tive, implies an imaginary quantity; and, in reſolution, 
is a mark or character of the impoſſible caſes of a pro- 
blem, unleſs it is compenſated by another imaginary tym- 
bol, or ſuppoſition, when the whole expreſſion may have 


n real ſignification. Thus 1+4/—1, and 12921 
taken ſeparately, are imaginary, but their ſum is 23 as 
the conditions that ſeparately would render the ſolution 
of a problem impoſſible, in ſome caſes deſtroy each 
other's effect, when conjoined. In the purſuit of ge- 
neral concluſions, and of {imple forms repreſenting them, 
expreſſions of this kind muſt ſometimes ariſe where the 
imaginary ſymbol is compenſated in a manner that is 
not always ſo obvious. 

By proper ſubſtitutions, however, the expreſſion may be 
transformed into attother, wherein each particular term 
may have a real ſignification as well as the whole ex- 
preſſion. The theorems that are ſometimes briefly difco- 
vered by the uſe of this ſymbol, may be demonſtrated 
without it, by the inverſe operation, or ſome other way; 
and. though ſuch ſymbols are of ſome uſe in the compu- 
tations by the method of fluxions, its evidence cannot be 
ſaid to depend upon arts of this kind. See Maclaurin's 
Fluxions, book ii. chap. J. 


NEGATIVELY, Nx GATIVE, in the ſchool philoſophy, 


is variouſly uſed in contradiſtinction to pofitive. See 
PosITiVvE. 


NEGROES, a kind of black ſlaves, which make a conſi- 


derable article in the modern commerce. 

The Negroes, alſo called Blacks and Moors, arc a people 
of Africa, whoſe country extends on each fide of the 
river Niger, and is called Nzgritia : though, whether 
the people communicated their name to the river, &c. 
or received it therefrom, is not eafily determined. 

The origin of Negroes, and the cauſe of that remarkable 


difference in complectiou from the reſt of mankind, has |. 


much perplexed the naturaliſts ; nor has any thing ſatis- 
factory been yet offered on that head. 

Mr. Boyle has obſerved, that the heat of the climates 
cannot be the true cauſe of the colour of Negroes for 
though the heat of the ſun may darken the colour of the 
Kin, yet experience does not — that heat is ſuſſicient 
to produce a true blackneſs, like that of Negros. In 
Africa itſelf, many nations of Ethiopia are not Negroes, 
nor were there any blacks originally in the Welt Indies. 
In many parts of Aſia, under the ſame parallel with the 
African regions, inhabited by blacks, the people are but 
tawny. He adds, that there are Negroes in Africa, be- 
yond the ſouthern tropic, and that a river ſometimes 
parts nations, one of which is black, and the other but 
tawny. Boyle's Works Abr. vol. ii. p. 42. 44. 

Dr. Barrere alledges that the gall of Negroes is black, 
and being mixed with their blood, is depoſited between 
their kin, and ſcarf ſkin. Diff. on the Phyſ. Cauſe of 
the Colour of Negroes. 

We have a diſſertation on this head by Dr. John Mitchell, 
of Virginia, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 476. 
ſeCt. 4. where he advances theſe propolitions, and enters 
into a learned detail to ſupport them. 

1. The colour of white people proceeds ſrom the colour 
which the epidermis tranſmits ; that is, from the colour 
of the parts under the epidermis, rathcr than from any 


colour of its own. 


2. The ſkins of Negroes are of a thicker ſubſtance, and 
denſer texture, than thoſe of white people, and tranſmit 
no colour thiough them. 

Ihe part of the ſkin which appears black in Ng, 
is the corpus reticulare cutis, and external lamella of the 
epidermis: all other parts are of the ſame colour in them 
with thoſe of other people, exccpt the fibres which paſs 
between thoſe two parts. 
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4. The colour of Negroes does not pr 
black humour, or fluid parts contained jn th OW 2n 
there being none ſuch in any part of their bod ir ſins, 
* in white people. es, More 
5. The epidermis, eſpecially its extern "FS 
vided into two parts by its = a and Gals tk, 1 
times leſs than the particles of bodies on which "rag 
lours depend. ES 
This is or on Leeuwenhoel's obſerva 
portion of the epidermis no bigger th 
diſcerned by the naked eye, is divided Ins. Beau wy 
and theſe pores muſt divide ſuch a portion of th 4%, 
into as many particles. But the particles of doc Kin 
which their colours depend, are, by Sir Ifaac Nous T 
Optics, lib. ii. p. 3. prop. 7. 600 times leſs than tho 
which can be diſcerned by the.naked eye. The — 
the particles of the ſkin muſt be about 200 — 55 
than theſe ; ſince 388 22083. It may alſo " B 
ſerved that ſuch a ſmall portion of the epidermis ; di. 
viſible into 250 ſcales, which muſt increaſe the * 
of its parts. . 
6. From theſe propoſitions, and from Sir Iſaa G 
theory of light and colours; the doctor hk : 
conclude, that the proximate cauſe of the colour of N 
grees is threefold; viz. The opacity of their ſkin v4 
ceeding from the thickneſs and denſity of its 8 
which obſtructs the tranſmiſſion of the rays of 1; 10 
from the white and red parts under the ſkin, woe. v4 
with its greater refractive power, which abſorbs theſe 
rays; and the ſmallneſs of the particles of this ſkin, which 
hinders it from reſſecting any light. 
7. The influence of the ſun in hot countries, and the 
manner of life of their inhabitants, are the remote cauſes 
of the colour of Negroes, Indians, &c. And the ways 
of living in uſe amongſt moſt nations of white yeoghe 
make their colours whiter than they were originally oc 
would be naturally. 
In ſupport of this propoſition, the doctor obſerves, that 
the ſkin is deprived o boy white colour, by the force and 
influence of the ſun, four ways. 1ſt. By being rendered 
opaque, from a diſſipation of its more aqueous, and pellu- 
cid juices. 2dly. By a concretion of its veſſels and glan- 
dules, from this diſſipation of their aqueous cortents, 
which renders the ſkin both thicker and denſer, or more 
callous and rigid. gdly. By a new accretion of many new 
membranes, which render it thick and opaque. gthly. 
® increaſing thoſe parts or principles, in the compoſition 
of the epidermis, which have the greateſt refraflive 
power; as the terreſtrial and fixed ſaline ; but eſpecially 
the tenaceous ſulphureous, which reſract and abſord 
light more ſtrongly than any other ſubſtances ; while the 
more tranſparent and pellucid principles, as the aqueous, 
ſpirituous, and volatile ſaline, are evaporated by the heat, 
which cauſes the other more fixed principles to be accu- 
mulated ; and theſe particles being likewiſe more com- 
minuted by the ſun, will, on this account, be black; 25 
happens to oil when well boiled. Theſe cauſes, with 
thote firſt mentioned, may, the doctor thinks, by con- 
ſpiring, make the ſkin quite black ; eſpecially if we add 
another eſfect of the ſun's power, a peculiar necroſis of 
the epidermis, occaſioned by the forcible vibrations, con. 
tractions, and exſiccations of its fibres by the ſun- beams, 
which cauſe it to turn black, as theſe, or other parts do, 
by the heat of an inflammation, or a fever, in gangrencs, 
black tongues, &c. ; 
We cannot pretend to follow the author in all the detail 
of Nis obſervations on this ſubject, nor of his anſwer to 
a material objection already mentioned from Mr. Boylc, 
that the ſun cannot be the cauſe of the colour of N 
becauſe ſeveral nations, in the ſame latitude with thoſe 
Negroes, are not made black by it. He ſeems to think 
the heat of Africa greater than that of other paſts of the 
world. Whether it be fo, or not, is, we apprehend, 90. 
eaſy to determine; but it would be a ſtrong conftmated 
of his doctrine, if we could ſee any people, originally 
white, _ black and woolly by tranſplantation, or 
vice verſa. 
Neyrees are brought ſrom Guinea, and other coalts ol 
Africa, and ſent into the colonies in America, to © 5 
vate ſugar, tobacco, indigo, & e. and Peru and Mexico lc 
dig in the mines. : 
This commerce, which is ſcarce defenſible on tht a 
ciples either of religion, or humanity, is now _— 
by all the nations that have ſettlements in the M F 11 
dics; particularly by the Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniards 
Portugueſe. See AssiENTo. hand; 
The Spaniards, indeed, have few Negros at firſt pa 
but have treated with other nations fo furniſh, 4 
therewith : thus they were formerly furniſhed 4 by 
company of the Grilles, eſtabliſhed at Gen93 3 2 
? f Uirec ) 
_ 22 in France; and after the peace 9 
y the Engliſh South-ſea company. ento 
By the peace of Aix-la Chapelle, in 17458, 1 * 


tion, that 3 
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etween the Engliſh and Spaniards, was aboliſhed: 
ts continuance, the South Sea Company 

thed the American dominions of Spain with four 
_— 4 eight hundred Negrocs, who, on their arrival, 
3 cored into four claſles : the firſt claſs conſiſted 
7 4 erlect health, from fiſteen to thirty years of 
wy 523 charged with a duty of 33 piaſtres each, 
25 0 ad; the ſecond claſs was compoted of the old 
al 1 each of whom was rated at + of a head; the 
_— N from ten to ſiſteen years old, formed the third 
. 22 were reckoned at three for two heads; and thoſe 
C 


treaty b neo 
but, during ! 


from five to ten comnoſed the fourth claſs, and were 
—— at two for one head; and the duty was paid ac- 
cordingly. 


There arc various ways of procuring theſe Negroes : ſome, 
0 avoid ſamine, (ell themſelves, their wives, and chit- 
dren, to their princes, or great men, who have where- 
withal to ſubſiſt them. Others are made priſonets in war; 
and great numbers ſeized in excurſions _— that 
very purpoſe by the petty princes upon one another s ter. 
ritories; in which it is uſual to ſweep away all both old 
ind young, male and female. 

The Nevrgrs make a frequent practice of ſurpriſing one 
other while the European veſſels are at anchor, and 
d:2coing thoſe they bave caught to them, and felling 
them in ſyite of themſelres; and it is no extraordinary 
thing to ſee the ſon fell, after this manner, his father or 
mother, and the father his own children, for a few 
bottles of brandy, or a bar of iron. _—_ / 

As ſoon as the ſhip has its complement, It Immediately 
makes off ; the poor wretches, while yet in ſight of their 
country, falling into ſuch deep grief and deſpair in the 
paſſage, that a great part of them languith, fall into ſick- 
nels and die: while others of them diſpatch themſelves 
The only ſure means to preſerve them, is to have ſome 
muſical inftrament play to them, be it ever fo mcan. 
But this exceſſive love for their country abates as they 
get ſartber oils . 

I; has been calculated that upwards of one hundred thou- 
ſind flaves have for many years been exported by the 
Europeans from the coaſt of Africa, 

By the laws of Virginia, Negro ſervants are ſaleable z and 
where a Negro is told here, in action ind tht afjump/t, 
{or the money, the declaration ought to be, that the de- 
ſendant was indebted to the plain'iff for the Negrs fold 
here at London, but the ſaid Negro at the time of the 
ſale was in Virginia, and that by the laws and ſtatutes of 
Virginia, Negroes are ſaleable as chattels. Per Holt. C. 
J. 2. Salk. Rep. 666. In action of trover for a Negro, 
and verdict and damages for the plaintiit, it was moved 
1a arreſt of judgment, that trover lay not for a Negro, 
for the owner had not an abſolute property in him; but 
the court ſeemed to think, that in treſpaſs, quare capti- 
tum ſuum cepit, the plaintiff might give in evidence that 
the party was his Ne, and he bought him. Ibid, ſee 
ſtat. 13 Geo. I. cap. . 

It is now laid down, that a ſlave or Negro, the inſtant he 
lands in England, becomes a freeman; that is, ſo far as 
that the law would protect him in the enjoyment of his 
perſon and property, But with regard to any right which 
the maſter may have acquired to the perpetual ſervice of 
John or Thomas, this will remain exactly in the ſame 
{tate as before. Hence alſo it follows, that the infamous 
and unchciſtian practice of with-holding baptiſm from 
Negro ſervants, left they ſhould thereby gain their liberty, 
is totally without foundation, as well as without excuſe ; 
for the ſlave is intitled to the ſame protection in England 
before, as after baptiſm, and whatever ſervice the heathen 
Negro owed to his American maſter, the fame he is 
bound to render, when brought to England and made a 
Chriſtian, Blackſt. Com. b. i. p. 424. 


NeGRo, in Ornitho/ogy, the name of a large bird, ap- 


proaching to the crane kind, and more uſually known 

among authors by its Braſilian name JAB1RU. 

GRO % in Botany. See PAL M-tree. 

NEIIENIIAII, a Canonical Book of the Old Teſtament, 
ſo called from the name of its author. Nehemiah was 
born at Babylon, Curing the captivity, and ſucceeded 
Lata in the government of Judah and Jeruſalem. He 
Was a Jew, and was promoted to the oflice of cup-bearer 
to Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perſia; when the 
Opportunities he had of being daily in the king's preſence, 
together with the favour of Eſther, the queen, procured 
am liberty to repair and fortify the city of Jeruſalem, in 
we lame manner as it was beſore its deſtruction by the 
105 8 On his going to Jeruſalem, he finiſhed the 
cout ding of the walls in lifty-two days, and dedicated 
tic gates of the City with great ſolemnity. He then re- 
wes ome abuſes which had crept in among his coun- 
wo og Wi hillory of theſe tranſactions is the ſubject 

f 

NElp, nativa, in our Ancient Cams, a bond woman, 01 


Ver. 5 . houfe. 9 Rich. II. cap. 2. 
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Anciently, lords of manors, ſold, gave, or aſſigned their 
neifs, and natives. See SLAVE, VILLAIðS, &c. 


NRIT TT. writ %, is an ancient writ, whereby the lord 


claimed ſuch a woman for his . 


NE INJUSTE wvexes, a writ founded on Magna C:rta, cap. 


10. which lies for a tenant in fee ſimple againſt the lord, 
forbidding him to diſtrain on the tenant, for more ſer- 
vice than he ought to perform; particularly when he has 
formerly prejudiced himſelf by doing or paying more 
than he needed. 


NELANJENUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a cu- 


rious and peculiar follile ſubſtance, found in the Eatt 
Indies, 

It has much the appearance of ſome of our ſteel-grained 
lead ores, and is very ponderous, but it does not contain 
any lead ; in this it approaches to the nature of that ſub- 
ſtance common in Europe, and called blende, or mock 
lead; but this laſt is foliated, and reſembles the plated 
lead ores, whereas this reſembles the cloſe ground ores. 
It is found in the beds of rivers in many places; they 
calcine it, and, reducing it to powder, mix it with the 
juice of herbs, and uſe it in ulcers. , 


NELLA corvindum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given b 


the people of the Eaft Indies to a very hard ſtone which 
they uſc as we do emery. 

It is of a talcky nature, being compoſed of flaky ſpangles, 
and a coarſer matter intermixed. They dig it at the foot 
of ſome mountains, and in ſome other places. It lics fo 
near the ſurface that the rice fields abound with it ; and 
it is ſeen on ſtirring the ground. It is always found in 
nodules, or detached malles, and is uſually of a fort of 
iron colour, though ſubject to ſome variations. It is uſed 
by the common people to ſcour arms, and other iron 
works; and by the lapidaries, among them, to poliſh 
rubies and other ſtones. For this laſt purpole they grind 
it with ſtick Jac, and make it into a fort of cement, 
with which they daub over the face of the poliſhing 
machine. 


NELLON, in Botany, a name given by ſome to rice. It is 


an Indian word, and properly ügnißes the grain of rice 


taken off from the ſtalke, but covered with its proper 


pellicle. The firſt operation to be perlormed upon this, 
is the beating it with large ſtones, or other more ma— 
nageable tools, till this ſkin flies off. Then it is to be 
dried in che ſun, and, aſter that beat a ſecond time, to 
get off its thin, internal, reddith coat: when this is done, 
it is in a ſtate to be uſed, and it is then only that the 
Indians call it arz/, the word from which we formed our 
word rice. 


NELUMBO, in B»tary, the name of a genus of plants, 


uſually confounded with the nympiza. 

he characters of the ne/ambs are theſe : the flower is 
like that of the nymphxa, but the fruit wholly different, 
not only in ſhape, but in firucture, being not divided 
into ſeveral cells, but having the ſeeds placed irregularly, 
at diſtances from one another in it. | 

'There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, which is 
the ne/umbs of the Cevloneſe, called by others the Lui 
nymphea, and faba Aigyttiaca, the gyptian bean. 


NEMZEAN, or NzemEaN games, one of the four great 


kinds of games, or combats, celebrated among the an— 
cient Greeks. | 
Some fay, they were inſtituted by Hercules, on occaſion 
of his killing the Nemaan lion; and that it was hence 
they took their name, as alſo the place ct celebration, 
the foreſt of Neem. 
Others relate, that the ſeven chiefs ſent to Thebes, under 
the conduct of Polynices, being extremely oppreti=d in 
their journey with thirſt, met with Hypſipyle ot Lemnos, 
who had in her arms Opheites, fon of Lycurgus, priett 
of Jupiter, and Eurydice. They begging her to thew 
them ſome water, the laid the child down on the grais, 
and conducted them to a well. In her abſence, a veno- 
mous ſerpent killed the child; upon which the nurte, 
out of an exceſs of grief, grew deſperate. The chicls, 
at their return with her, killed the ſerpent, buried rhe 
young Opheltes, and, to divert Hypfipyle, inttituted the 
Nemaan games. 
Alian ſays, they were indeed the ſeven chicts going to 
the ſiege of Thebes, that inſtituted them; but he adds, 
that it was in favour of Pronax. 
Pauſanias refers the inſtitution of them to Adraſtus; and 
their reſtoration to his deſcendants, 
Laſtly, Hercules, on his victory over the Nemaan lion, 
augmented the games, and conſecrated thein to Jupiter 
Nemaus. 
The games were opened with ſacrificing to Nema as: Jove, 
appointing him a prieſt, and propoling a reward tor ſuch 
as ſhould be victors in the games. 
They were held every three years, in the month called 
Panemos by the Corinthians, and Beedr:micn by the 
Athenians. | 
The Argians were the judges, and fat clothed in black, 
7 N to 
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to expreſs the origin of the games. As they were inſti- | 
tuted by warriors, none at ficſt were admitted to them 
but military men, and the games themſelves were only 
equeltrian and gymnic 3 at length they were open to the 
people, and other kinds of ſports were introduced. 
The conquerors were crowned with olive, till the time 
of the war with the Medes; when a blow they received 
in that war, occalioned them to change the olive for the 
ſmallage, a funeral plant: though others maintain, that 
the crown was originally ſmallage, on account of the 
death of Opheltes, otherwiſe called Archemorus; this 
plant being ſuppoſed to have received the blood, which 
ran from the wound made by the ſerpent. 

NEMESIA, in Aztiquity, a religious ſolemnity in memory 
of deceaſed perſons, ſo called from the goddeſs Neme/s, 
who was thought to defend the relics and memories of 
the dead from injuries. 

NEMINE contradicente, i. e. none contradiCting it; a term 
chielly uſed in parliament, or any public aſſembly, when 
any matter is carried with the conſent of all the members. 

NENIA, or Nania, in the Ancient Poetry, a kind of fu- 
neral ſong, ſung to the mulic of flutes, at the obſequies 
of the dead. 

The word comes from the Greek vyyia]o ; on which Sca- 
liger obſerves, that it ſhould be written in Latin Nene, 
not Nena. a 

Authors repreſent them as bad compoſitions, ſung by 
hired women-mourners, called preficia. The firlt rife of 
theſe neniæ is aſcribed to the Phrygians. 

Guichart notes, that neui was anciently the name of a 
ſong, ſung by nurſes, to lull children aſleep; and con- 

E it to come from the Hebrew PI, nin, child. 

n the heathen antiquity, the gooddeſs of tears and fune- 
rals was called Nena, whom ſome ſuppoſe to have given 
that name to the funcral ſong ; and others to have taken 
her name from it. Some will have the one, and ſome 
the other, formed by onomatopceia, from the found or 
voice of thoſe that weep. 

NENUPHAR. The ancient writers on the materia medica 
have all mentioned a peculiar ſpecies of this plant, under 
the name of nenrphar indicum. The roots of this they 
call FEL, and Avicenna fays, that they have the ſame 
virtues with the mandrake. 

NexurHAR, in Botany, is alſo a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the water-LILY. 

NEN UPH ARINI, a name given by the adepts to a kind 
of imaginary ſpirits which they ſuppoſe to inhabit the 
air, and to direct and govern many things on earth. 

NEOCORI, Neozecza, among the Ancients, perſons whoſe 
buſineſs it was to take care of temples, and other con- 
ſecrated places. They were otherwiſe called #D1iTU1. 

NECENIA, Navis, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated in 
honour of Bacchus, when the new wine was fir{t taſted. 

NEOMENIA, Neouevia, in Antiquity. See NUMENIA, 

NEOMENIA, in Chronology, &c. a term uled for the new 
moon. : 

Some ſay, the Jews reckoned two kinds of neamenia, or 
new moons ; the firſt on the day of her conjunction with 
the ſun ; the ſecond on that of her apparition or phaſis; 
and add, that they celebrated two paſſovers, on account 
of the uncertainty which of theſe days it ſhould be 
held on. : 

F. Hardouin, on the contrary, maintains, they had no 
other neomenta but that of the moon's conjunction with 
the ſun 3; which it was caſy to aſcertain by aſtronomical 
calculation: whereas the other was liable to miſtakes; 
the moon ſometimes not ſhewing herſelf till ſour or live 
days after conjunction. 

NEOPHYTES, Nees, in the Primitive Church, were 
new Chriſtians ; or the heathens newly converted to the 
faith. 

The word ſignifies a new plant; being formed of the 
Greek ec, new; and guw, I produce; q. d. newly-born ; 
baptiſm, whereby they commenced Neephytes, being a kind 
of new birth. 

The fathers never diſcovered the mylteries of their reli- 
gion to the Neophytes. 

The term Neophyte is ſtill applied to the converts which 
the miſſionaries frequently make among the infidels. 
The Japoneſe Neaphytes, in the latter end of the ſixteenth 
and beginning of the ſeventeenth century, are ſaid to 
have ſhewn prodigies of courage and faith, equal to any 
known in the primitive church. See CaTECHUMEN, 

NeornyTEs has formerly likewiſe been uſed to denote new 
prieſts, or thoſe firſt admitted into orders; and ſome- 
times, the novices in monaſteries, | 

NEOPTOLEMIA, NeorJoaguis, in Antiquity, a feſtival 
celebrated by the Delphians with much pomp and ſplen- 
dor, in memory of Neoptolemus, the fon of Achilles, 
who was ſlain in an attempt to ſack Apollo's temple, 
which he undertook in revenge of his father's death, to 
which that god was acceſſary. 

NEOTTIA, in Bztany, the name given by ſome to the| 
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E called by Tournefort and others vipvs ,..: 
y Ruppius cora/lorhiza. Linnzus makes both L 5 ang 
avis and corallorhiza, diſtinct ſpecies of the bong nidut 

NEP, NR ETA, in Botany. Ste CATMixr. *. 

NEPA, a word uſed by naturaliſts ſometimes 
crab, ſometimes for a /corpion, and ſometim 
called by the botaniſts gen Spartium. 

NEA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, is a genus of 4 
hemiptera claſs of inſects; diſtinguiſhed by an f * e 
back; four wings that are complicated in form of > N 
and in the fore part coriaceous ; and the anterior k ro, 
cheliform; and the other four ambulatory. The. <2 
ſeven ſpecies. 25M 

NEPENTHE, or NEPENTHES, NnTe0 nc, formed of th, 

rivative, yy, uon, or ab/que, and nbd, lufy; 5 
in Antiquity, a kind of magic potion, which mad 
forget all their pains and misfortunes, 
The nepenthe, mentioncd in ancient authors, was the juic 
or infuſion of a plant, now unknown : Homer 1 £ 
was a plant of Egypt; and adds, that Helena mag; ok 
of it to charm her hoſts, and make them forget thei 
pains. 

Some authors ſay it was the plant we call In 
others, byg/o/s, whoſe juice infuſed in wine has this effecl. 
M. Petit has a diſſertation on the ancient ne peut he. 85 

NeyENTHE, in Pharmacy, is a name given to a kind ct 
opiate, contrived by 'Theo. Zwingerus, from the eren 
opinion he had of its giving eaſe in all manner of pain 

NEPENTHES, in Botany, the name given by Linnzus to 
a genus of plants of the gynandria tetrandrin claſs, the 
characters of which are theſe: the perianthium is di. 
vided into four roundith ſegments ; there are no petals 
and ſcarce any ſtamina ; but four antheræ are a{ſied 5 
the ſtylus near its top; the piſtil has an extremely fender 
germen; the ſtyle is pointed and of the length of the 
cup; and the ſtigma is obtuſe ; the fruit is an oblong, 
columnar, truncated capſule, faintly quadrangular, con- 
ſiſting of four celis, and made up of tour valves, The 
ſeeds are numerous, pointed, and of a chatly llruckue, 
and are ſhorter than the capſule. 

NEPER's, NaiyeR's, or NAPIER's Janes, an inſtrument, 
whereby multiplication and diviſion of large numbers are 
much facilitated and expedited ; fo called from its in- 
ventor J. Neper, baron of Merchiſton, in Scotland. 

Confiruftion of NEPER's bones. Five rods, plates, ot la- 
mellæ, are provided of wood, metal, horn, paiteboard, 
or other matter (Tab. Algebra, fig. 11.), of an oblong 
form, and divided cach into nine little ſquares ; each of 
which is reſolved into two triangles by diagonals. 
In theſe little ſquares are written the numbers of the mul- 
tiplication-table z in ſuch manner as that the units, or 
right-hand figures, are found in the right-hand triangle; 
and the tens or the leſt-hand figures, in the left-haud 
triangle; as in the figure. 

U/e of NevptR's bones in multiplication. To multiply any 
given number by another; diſpoſe the lamellæ in ſuch 
manner, as that the top figures may exhibit the multipht- 
cand; and to theſe, on the leſt-hand, join the Jamelix 
of units: in which ſeek the right-hand figure of the mute 
tiplicator : and the numbers correſponding therete, n 
the ſquares of the other lamelle, write out, by adding 
the ſeveral numbers occurring in the ſame rhomb o- 
gether, and their ſums. Aſter the ſame manner vie 
out the numbers correſponding to the other figures o. the 
multiplicator; let them be diſpoſed under one another, 
as in the common multiplication, and laſtly, add the te- 
veral numbers into one ſum. 

For example ; ſuppoſe the multiplicand 


to expteſz 
25 for a Plant, 


957 c, 
e perſonz 


5978, and the multiplicator 937. From 5078 
the outermoſt triangle on the right-hand 937 
(Tab. Algebra, fig. 12.) which correſponds 7 
to the right-hand figure of the multipli- 415+ 


cator 7, write out the figure 6, placing it 17934 
under the line. In the next rhomb, to- 53802 
wards the left, add 9 and 5; their ſum —_—— 
bei „ite the richt-hand figure, viz. 5601386 
eng 14, wilte | ic rig t- art oy A 
4, againſt 6; carrying the left-hand ngurey 
I, 4 and 3, which are found in the next hon: Th 
ſum 8, join to 46, already put down 3 after 2 * 
manner, in the laſt chomb, add 6 and 5, the latter ; of 
of the ſum 11, put down as before, and carry | felon 
found in the left-hand triangle; the ſum 4 fon, 3. £5 of 7 
on the leſt of 1846: thus you will have the ow 
into 5978; andafter the fame manner will you * of the 
factum of the multiplicand, into the other figures hole 
multiplicator ; the whole added together gives! 
roduct. i 8 fo 
( I of NuvrR's bones in diviſion. Diſpole the 2 ſe 
as that the uppermoſt figures may exhibit = + api 
theſe, on the left hand, join the lame! a op 
Deſcend under the divifor, till you meet tho hs 51 the 
the dividend, wherein it is firſt required, ho © whic 
diviſor is ſound, or at leaſt the next leſs numorty 
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p fred from the dividend ; the number cor- 
is to - in the place of units, write down for 
Pp — By determining the other parts of the quo- 
a 


zent after the ſame manners the diviſion will be com- 
tien 


pleted: le;ſuppoſe the dividend 5978)5601386(937 
3 and — diviſor 5978; 53802 
' it is firſt alked how often 
7g is found in 5601.3 deſcend 22118 
— the diviſor (Tab. Alyeb. 17934 


12.) till in the loweſt ſeries 


6nd the number 53802, ap- 41846 
Foaching neareſt to 560133 the 41846 
Former whereof is to be ſub- 
tracted out of the latter, and oo 


figure 9 correſponding. ; 
— Bos in the lamella of units write down for the 


quotient. To the remainder 2011, join the" follow- 
ing figure of the diviſor 8; and the number 17934 being 
found, as before, to be the next leſs number thereto, the 
correſponding number in the lamella of units, 3, is to 
be written down for the quotient ; and the ſubtraction 
to be continued as before. After the ſame manner the 
third and laſt figure of the quotient will be found to be 
7; and the whole 937- 

MPE TA, in Botany. See CA TMNT. 

NEPHALIA, among the Greeks, a feſtival called the ſeaſt 
of ſober men, at which the Athenians offered to the ſun 
and moon, to Aurora and Venus, a drink made of water 
and honey. They burnt all ſorts of wood on the occa- 
fion, except the vine and fig tree. 3 

NE HEW, a term relative to uncle and aunt ; ſignifying 


a brother's or ſiſter's ſon, who according to the civil law, 


is in the third degree of conſanguinity z but, according 
to the canon law, in the ſecond. a 

The word is formed from the Latin nepos; which in the 
corrupt ages of that language ſignified the ſame: though 
anciently and properly it denoted a grandſon. 

NEPHRITIC, NePHRITICUS, vc formed of ve, 
rein, kidzey, ſomething that relates to the kidneys. See 
K1DNEY. 

NepuRiTIC clic. See Co“ Ic. 

NkEyuRTTIc ane, lapis NEPHRITICUS, a ſort of precious 
ſtone; ſo called from its extraordinary virtues agaiuſt the 
ſtone and gravel in the kidneys. 

It is a ſpecies of JASPER, commonly of an uniform 
duſky green colour; but ſometimes variegated with white, 
black, or yellow. It ſeems only to differ from jaſper in 
its being harder, and always without any thing of red. 
It is brought chiefly from New Spain, where it is ſome- 
times found in pieces large enough to make moderate 
cups. There is ſome, likewiſe, found in Old Spain, 
and Bohemia. 

This ſtone was once very dear, by reaſon of the wonder- 
ful virtucs aſcribed to it. A cup made of it was ſold for 
1900 crowns, in the time of the emperor Rudolphus II. 
The belt for medicinal uſe is of a greyiſh green, fat and 
unctuous, like talc of Venice. 

The Indians of New Spain, who firſt diſcovered its uſe, 
and taught it the Europeans, wear it hung about their 
necks, aſter having cut it in various figures, chiefly of 
the beaks of birds: whence ſome charletans take occa- 
hon to counterfeit it, by cutting other green ſtones into 
like ligures; and ſell them at great prices, to thoſe who 
have an opinion of their nephr:tic faculty. 

NEPHRITIC wid, Iignum NEPHRITICUM, a kind of me- 
diciaal wood growing in New Spain, chiefly in the king- 
dom of Mexico; called by the Indians cout and tapal- 
cg as being reputed ſovereign againſt mephritic 

ains. 

Dr. Lewis ſays, he has never known its being given 
medicinally, and that it is not received in practice. 

It mult be choſen well cleared of its bark and rind; it 
is of a bitter taſte, and a duſky yellow colour: but when 
fuſed in cold water, gives it a iky-blue tincture, when 
viewed by a i and a gold colour by a true one: 
LI of any acid being mixed with the tincture, both 
ele colours diſappear ; but a little oil of tartar reſtores 
ts lky-blue. 

r = ſubſtitute ebony, and others red Braſil wood, for 
7 _ nepÞriticum but the deceit becomes apparent by 

PH FIC water. See 'TRANSMUTATION ef Colours, 

the lid D, Neęęſlaa, medicines proper for diſeaſes of 
b. neys, particularly the ſtone. 
ho vr Weg; are the roots of althæa, dogs-graſs, 
nella _ 158 pellitory of the wall, mallows, pimpi— 
8 ich-peas, peach-kernels, turpentine, lapis 
php cus, and lignum nephriticum, which ſee. 
CHRITIS, or NErHRITICUs deer, 1g, q. d. di 
an cus dolor, veęęi ric, q. d. iſeaſe 
e ormed from yeppo;, rein, in Medicine, a 
given to a +5 2008 diſcaſe, occalioned by the (tone 


or gravel in the idneys. 
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Nurukrris, in Medicine, is likewiſe uſed for an inflam- 


matory affeCtion of the kidneys, owing its origin to a ſtag- 
natory congeſtion of blood in them, which nature ſeems 
to have intended to direct to the internal, hxmorrhoidal 
veſſels, thence to be diſcharged to caſe her of the load of 
a plethora. 
The ſimple nephritis is thus carefully to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the calculoſe one; for the former may, for a 
long time, affect a patient without any thing of a ſtone 
being in the caſe; and, on the contrary, a ſtone may be 
long lodged in the kidneys, without its bringing on any 
ſuch complaint as the nephritis. 
In the ſimple nephritis there is always a ſenſation of pain 
and heat about the loins, which is plainly perceived to 
lie deep within the fleth, but is never very acute. On 
the contrary, in the calculoſe nephritis, the pain is vio- 
lently ſharp. 
In the ſimple nephritis, the urine, after it has ſtood ſome 
time, ſhoots to the ſides of the pot pellucid cryſtals of 
a rediſh colour. But, in the calculoſe, the heavy matter 
immediately precipitates itſelf to the bottom, and is ſabu- 
lous and gritty z and the ſimple nephritis is always greatly 
relieved by a gentle motion of the body, as walking, or 
the like; whereas all motion of the body exaſperates the 
calculoſe nephritis. 
The nephritis is diſtinguiſhed alſo from the iſchiatic pains, 
which ſometimes run up to the ſame parts, by its being 
evidently perceived to lie deep within the fleſh, whercas 
thoſe pains affect the external muſcles ; yet there is ſuch 
a connection and conſent of parts in theſe cafes, that 
not unfrequently the one is taken ſor the «ther, 
Signs of it. The inflammation begins with a pain in the 
region of the loins, which does not uſually affect both, but 
only, or at leaſt principally, one fide, uſually the let; 
often ſhooting down by the ureters to the bladder, and 
by the ſpermatic cord to the teſticle. The pain is at fllt 
tenſive and dull, but afterwards becomes more acute; 
in the beginning it is often attended with a chillnets, and 
general trembling, which is ſucceeded by a heat, and 
acrid gnawing, ſcarce to be ſupported; and this is utually 
attended with a want of appetite, and lots ot itreagth, 
and a continual, though not violent thirſt. Ihe fleep is 
unſound, and there uſually is cither a dull pain in the 
head, or a vertiginous complaint, more or leis violent 
and very frequently nauſcas, and rcachings to vomit, at- 
tend the fits, or prognoſticate the acce!: of them. lle 
patient lies moſt ealily on the affected fide, and ſcels 
great uneaſineſs when he endeavours to walk or fit up- 
right. 
The pain never extends itfelf down the whole thigh, nor 
is that ever wholly numbed, or rendered torpid by it; 
and the diſorder does not ſeem continual, but attacks 
the patient at different times, and theſe after conſider- 
ably long intervals, it he live regularly. 'The bowels 
are uſually coltive at the time of the fits, and there is a 
frequent want of making water, though very little 1s 
voided at a time, and that thin, when the pain is vio- 
lent z when it is more obtuſe, the urine is commonly 
thick, and has, as it were, threads in it, of a fort of 
mucilaginous matter z and to this it is to be added, that 
ſometimes the ſpermatic veilels which run to the teiles 
become haid and tumid. 
Men are more ſubject to this diſeaſe than women, and 
of thoſe, ſuch principally as are plethoric; and people 
in the middle and later periods of life, are, in genera), 
more ſubject to it than thoſe who are younger. In ge- 
netal, young people are not ſubject to this diſcaſe, un- 
leſs it be from an hereditary diſpot:tion, or ſome very 
10werful, and violent, external caulcs. 
— ſo often fall into it as thoſe who have omitted the 
uſual evacuations, and aſterwards fail into violent cxcr- 
ciſes; and finally, people who have the gout and the {ci2- 
tica, are uſually alſo 1prritic. 
Cauſes of it. "Theſe are principally the ſuppreition of 
natural evacuations; or the omithon ot habitual artificial 
ones; the abuſe of hot medicincs of the diurctic kind, 
ſuch as the oils of turpentine, aud juniper, aud the bai- 
ſam of ſulphur ; as alſo the too frequent uſe of vencry, 
and the taking medicines to provoke to it; Violent pal 
Gons, or fatiguing exerciſe; external injuries by blows, 
falls, or the like; and the uſe of a too hot dict, and too 
much of ſtrong liquors. 
It may likewiſe proceed from lying too ſoſt, too much on 
the back, involuntary contractions or ſpaſms in the uri- 
nary vellels, &c. and from any of thoſe cauſes that pro- 
duce an inflammatory fever. 
Progneſtics. The ſimple nephritis may uſually be cured, 
if properly treated, but the calculous one ſcarce ever can; 
and though all inflammations of the internal parts are 
juſtly accounted very dangerous, yet this is the leaſt fo 
of all others, becauſe the urine continually paſſing through 
the part, abſterges and cleanſes it, aud prevents cor- 
3 ruption, 
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ruption, or gatherings of matter. The greateſt danger 
is in ſuch as have a diſpoſition to generate calculous 
matter, and to hectics. 1 theſe caſes the diſcaſe 1s apt 
ſoon to change from its ſimple nature. 8 
It is very rare that both kidneys are ſeized with this di- 
ſlemper, but uſually the left alone ſuffers by it: the more 
inflammatory the ſtate of the body is, the worle it 1s 
with perſons afflicted with this diſeaſe, and the more 
they are ſubject to it : thus young people who have often 
a turgeſcence of blood, are more frequently ſubject to 
this diſeaſe than old perſons, and are with more dithculty 
cured of it: and it is an obſervation as old as Hippo- 
cates, that the coming on of hæmorrhages from the in- 
ternal hxmorrhoids cures this diſeaſe. 
If the diſeaſe is protracted beyond the ſerenth or eighth 
day, and there is a ſtupor or heavineſs of the part, with 
frequent returns of chillneſs and thivecing, &c. there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect that matter is forming in the kidneys, 
nd that an abſceſs will enſue. 
Methed ef cure. In the time of the fit, the firſt thing 
to be done is to bleed; and if the pain and inffammarion 
continue, the operation may be repeated. The belly 
ſhould be opened by a clyiter of the emollient kind, pre- 
pared of milk or broth, to which, if neceſſuy, may be 
added a little ſalt and honey, or manna. Simon Paul: 
expreſsly directs, from repeated experience of its good 
effects, a decoction of the herb veronica, or ſpeedwell, 
with ſome oil, and a little falt. After this powders of 
nitre cinnabar, and tartarum vitriolatum ſhould be taken 
every three hours; and, towards the evening there ſhould 
be mixed with one ſe doſes, eight grains of dia- 
phoretic antimony, and four of crab's eyes. Emulſions 
of the cold feeds in the cooling ſimple waters, are allo ot 
great uſe; and to the common ſeeds uſed on this occa- 
ſion, may be added thoſe of poppies, and of carduvs 
Marice. In the mean time external applications may alſo 
be uſed with ſome ſucceſs ; ſuch as cloths dipped in warm 
water, or bladders filled with it; or with a decoction of 
chamomile flowers, adding a little ſaffron, and mixed 
with about a third part of new milk; or bags of chamo- 
mile, melilot, and fenugreek feed dry, and heated at the 
fire; as alſo the ſpirits of ſerpyllum, and the like, and 
the ſoap plaſter: to all theſe may be added the ute of 
leeches, applied to the hamorchoidal reins, which arc, 
indeed, a grear relief in all the diſtemperatures of the 
urinary paits ; and, finally, during the whole courſe of 
the cure, refrigetating and «liluting liquors are to be 
drank in large quantities, as clear whey, or balm tea 
ſweetened with honey, decoction of marſhmallow roots, 
with barlcy and liquorice, &c. And the food mult be 
thin and light, as panada, ſmall broths, with mild veget- 
nbles, and the like. 
The fame gencral courſe is to be followed, when gravel 
or a ſtone is lodged in the kidney: hut when they are 
lodged in the ureter, it will be proper, beſide the fomen- 
tations, to rub the part with a little iweet oil, and to give 
gentle diuretics; as juniper-water, ſweetencd with the 
tvrup of marſhmallow ; a tea-ſpoonſul of the ſweet ſpi— 
rits of nitre, with a few drops of laudanum, may be oc- 
caſionally mixed with the patient's drink. He fthould alſo 
take exerciſe on horſeback, or in a coach, if he be able to 
bear it. 
After the fit, the neceſſary treatment to prevent a return, 
is to bleed regularly, ſpring and autumn ; to take, at 
times, gentle purges of rhubarb, ſena, and the like ; to 
keep the hzmorrhoidal diſcharges in their proper ſtate ; 
and the habitual coſtiveneſs which uſually attends people 
in this diſeaſe is to be taken off by a moilt and lubricating 
diet; and wine and ſtrong liquors are to be avoided. 
Thoſe that are ſubject to this ditorder, ſhould uſe mo- 
deratc excrciſe, and neither lie too hot, nor too much 
on their back. 
When matter in the urine ſhews, that an ulcer is formed 
in the kidncy, the patient muſt carefully abitain from all 
acrid, four, and ſalted proviſions ;z and live chiefly on 
mild mucilaginous herbs and fruits, and broth of young 
animals, 
15 not four ; which ſome have reckoned a ſpecific remedy 
in ulcers of the kidney: chalybeate waters have been 
likewiſe found beneficial. Junker Conſp. Med. p. 2106, 
&c. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 328, &c. 
The Greeks allo gave the name vegpurig, to the firſt ver— 
tebra of the loins, trom its neighbourhood to the kidneys. 
NEPHROMETRYE, a name given by ſome authors to the 
muſcles of the loins, called by the generality of medical 
authors /e. 
NEPHROTONMY, formed of ve2gog, kidney, and Ton, ſeftion, 
in Surgery, the cutting into the kidneys, in cafe of the 
ſlone being lodged there, and taking it out in the fame 
way as from the bladder. 
his is an operation which has been very little practiſed, 
and uſually ſuppoſed to be attended with great danger: 
few authors who have treated of theſe diſeaſes have ſo 


. 


His drink may be whey, and buttermilk that | 
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Nurroxk's cap, a name given by natura 
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much as mentioned this operation, and the few 
named it, have generally condemned it. 8 ut hae 
fancying that it was an operation ancientiy nals 
ſtrove very earneſtly, indeed, to have it erin 
has called in the opinion ot Hippocrates to ſu r 
account of its having been done with ſafety . 
the ſurgeons to try their hands on brutes firſt 3 
cuſtom themſelves to the operation, and * pa 
fear it in regard to men. "0 tg 
It is certain that a ſtone in the kidney is ſo terti 
ſeaſe, that it is very much to be wilhed that {g 
operation could be invented to cure it; but it js 
too free with Hippocrates, to ſay that he countena 
directs fuch an operation in general. His words ſeem 
expreſs only the making an incifion near the kidne ny 4. 
even if they ate to be underſtood as directing the ny Luc 
into it, it is under ſuch reſtrictions, that een 
will very ſeldom offer; and when they do, 3 Sug 
ſurgeon would not ſcruple performing all that is deckel 
without either conſulting Hippocrates, or trying his 11 
upon brutes. Hippocrates only adviſes it in cake @s, 
ſwelling and impoſthumation, where there 1s Boks 
ſormed, and the tumor manifeſts itſelf upon the "X27 a 
In this caſe every furgeon would know it was his bulneh, 
to make an inciſion. Phil. Tranf. No 223. p. 334. TY 
Cafes requiring this are frequent, and not eren without 
a ſtone. 
'The general opinion of authors is againſt the operation: 
and the moſt tamed among thoſe who have treated ot 
wounds ot the kidneys ſay, that any wound which, enter; 
into the pelvis is mortal. Yet this opinion, though "24 
neral, is not certain or determinate z and we have 10 
account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of the opera. 
tion of nephrotemy being performed with ſvecefs, by 
Marchetti, ol Padua, on Mr. Hobton, the Enplifh conſy! 
at Venice. Phil. Tranf. No 224, p. 337. 
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NEPOTISM, a term uſed in Italy, in ſpeaking of the autho. 


rity which the pope's nephews and relations hare in the 
adminiſtration of affairs; and of the cate the pores take 
to raiſe and enrich them. . 
Many ct the popes have endeavoured to reform the abuſes 
of nepsti/m at preſent, nepotiſm is ſaid to be ab oliflied, 
Leti has wrote expreſly on this ſubject, I Mee. 


NEPTA, a name uſed by fome authors for the a/phaltum, 


It ſeems a corruption of najptha. 


NEPFUNALILA, feaſts held among the ancients, in honour 


of Neptune. 

The Neptunalia differed from the Cenſualia, in that the 
latter were feaſts of Neptune, conſidered particularly as 
preſiding over horſes, and the manege. Whereas the 
Neptunalia were icaits of Neptune in general, and not 
conlidered under any particular quality. They were ce— 
lebrated on the 1oth of the calends of Augutit. 


NEPTUNE, in Mythology, the fon of Saturn and Rhea, 


and brother of Jupiter and Pluto. He is commonly re- 
prefented ſtanding, with his trident in his right hand, 
which was his peculiar ſceptre, as lord of the Mediterra- 
nean ſeas, and ſeems to have been uſed by him chiefly to 
rouſe up the waters; for we find ſometimes that he lays 
it aſide, when he is to appeaſe them; but he reſumes it, 
when there is any occaſion for violence. Virgil, An. 2. 
v. 612. makes him ſhake Troy from its foundations with 
it; and in Ovid, Met. 1. v. 284, it is with the ſtroke of 
this, that the waters are let looſe for the general deluge. 
Ihe dolphin is in his left hand, and he treads on the beak 
of a ſhip ; to ſhew that he preſided over the ſeas, or more 
particularly, over the Mediterranean fea ; which was the 
great, and almoſt the only ſcene for navigation, among 
theold Grecks and Romans. Ihe pocts have defcribedthi 
god, as palling over the calm ſurface of the waters, in his 
chariot drawn by ſca-horſes. 'The fine original deter 
tion of this is in Homer; from whom Virgil, An. 1: \- 
155. and Statius Achil. 1. v. 60. have copied it. A triton 
is lometimes repreſented on each fide, as guiding thole 
that draw the chariot of Nu, F: His aſpect m all the 
beſt figures of him is majeſtic and ferenc. The 2 
ſort ot artills exhibit him ſometimes with an ang) " 
diſlurbed aic; and one may obſerve the tame difference 
in this particular, between the great and inferior ih 
as there is between the good and bad artiſts. _ 
Ovid. Met. 2. v. 271. deferibes Neptune with a A 15 

look; whereas Virgil, Eu. I. v. 127. expreliy tells * 
that he has a mild face, even when he is repreſents 
him in a paſſion. Neptune had a great number of 8 7 
erccted to his honour, as well as ſealls and guns. 
bliſhed in token of fctpeét, both in Greece . n 

Spencer's Polymetis, p. 65. p 2155 oO ils 
hich is never 500" 
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able ſpecies of marine fungus, W 
aflixed to any ſolid body, but always loole, ane 
about at the bottom of the ſea. Its uſual ige 1 
five inches in height, and fix or ſeven in diameter: 
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baſe. It gradually becomes narrowel from tho 
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.. where it terminates in a round end, orna- 
the ſane” oſters of a foliaceous ſort of ſubſtances, 
mente, a cock's comb, but of the ſame matter with 

lant. TT 
1 is very different from this: it is lightly 


down the ſides, and beſet with a number of 
berances, with obtuſe points. Some of theſey 


Its interna 
furroW ed 


ſmall protu 


, li * Ef. . 
a of a very brittle ſubſtance, and it is pro- 
15 4 


bable that al! thoſe found looſe had originally ſuch pedi- 
by which they adhered to ſome ſolid body, in the man- 

m_ f the corals, and other marine ſubſtances; but that 

N : Bo brittleneſs occaſions it to be foon broken off, by 

* r of the water, after which the plant rolls looſe 

. takes in its nouriſhment at its ſeveral pores, 

by means of the water which every way furrounds it. 

It is rot probable that theſe and the like marine ſubſtances 

are nouriſhed only by ſea water; but that there is in the 

ſea a ſort of mud continually ſormed out of the dec ayed 

articles of animals, and the fotter vegetables, which 

may be ſuppoſed much to reſemble the common vegetable 
mold in it; uſes, as it has much the ſame origin; and 
this, or at leaſt its finer and lighter parts, may be con- 
veved by water into the pores of theſe ſuppoſed plants, 
and nouriſh them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1700. 

NEPTUNINS, in Mythology, were ſca-nymphs, ſo called, 
hocauſe they were the deſcendants of NEPTUNE. 

NERANTZIUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 
Gree: viiters to the citron tree. The ancient Grecks 
were no: 2cquainted with the word, and it ſeems to have 
been formed in the batbarous ages from the word @- 
yan, the name by which the Arabian phyſicians called 
the lame fruits : 

NLREIDS, NAP IDEs, ſea-nywphs, or fabulous deities 
of the ancients, ſuppoſed to inhabit the ſea. 

The Nercids were fifty in number, all the daughters of 
Nercus, by the toi Doris. Their names and genea- 
logies are deſcribed by Heſod. Sce Nymren. 

NERE!S, in Z5*-727y, a genus of infects of the gymnarthria 
kind, the body of which is of a cylindric figure ; the ten- 
tacula are four in number, but two of them are uſually 
very ſhort. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p 92. 

Authors have deſcribed this genus under the name of 
SCOLOPENDRA Marina. 

NeRe1s, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zzology, is a genus of 
the no Hue order of worms, the body of which is creep- 
ing, oblong, and lincar, the lateral tentacula are pencilled, 
the mouth is unguiculate, and above it there are plumoſe 
tentacula. There are eleven ſpecies. 

NERFLING, in Zo9/ogy, the name of a freſh water fiſh 
of the leather-mouthed kind, common in ſome of the 
lakes in Germany, and there called alſo the of or core, 
and ſeeming to be the ſame with the common Englif}: 
RUDD. 

There are two kinds of this fiſh, the fleſh of the one 
of which, when dreſſed, is white, and that of the other 
vellowtiſh or reliſh, "The latter kind is molt valued. 

NEPION, in Briazy, Sce OLEANDER, 

NERITA, a genus of ſhell fiſh, of the nature of the ſemi- 
circular-mouthed cochler, and comprehended under the 
general term coo} {op SEM 1L.UNARES. See Tab. of Foſſils, 
eas 9. 

NEROPHIDION, in Ieh, a name given by Schone- 

reldt, and fome others, to that ſpecies of the acus or 

Inenathrs of Artedi, which is called by that author the 

hexagonat-bodied fpunnaths with the pinnated tail; and 

by otners, the acus fr (/72te!ts, and acus ſecunda ſpecies, and 
be: by ſome alſo, . : 

RN E, NERVUs, in atem, a round, white, loag body, 

like a cord, compoled of ſeveral threads, or fibres, de- 

ming ide origin from the brain, or the ſpinal marrow, 
and attributed throughout all parts of the body; ſerving 
lor the conveyance of a peculiar juice, by ſome called 

3 /pirits, tor che performance of ſenſation, and 

n. 8 

Neaves, rig in of the. From every point of the cortex 
of the brain there ariſe minute medullary fibres; which, 
dt Progreſs, uniting topether, at length become ſen- 
the "Fog nus conſtitute the medulla of the brain, and 

ence they are continued, and, in their farther progreſs, 
— or ſeparated, by coats which are 
difin fa _ rom the dura and pia mater, into ſeveral 
8 * oo nerves, relembling in the poſition of 
ws a Wr ibrillæ, fo many horſes tails, wrapped 

tis nd e tunic. | 
© 1 rag ws the medullary fibres of the cerebellum, 
8 _ the fore-parts of the medulla oblongata, 
till to tai 2 join the nerves atiſing thence, but fo as 
the reſt of the oo eparate origin, progres, and functions: 
loſe of the d ibres of the cerebellum are ſo mixed with 
© Drain, as that there is, perhaps, no part of 


the m 
about, and 


N 


are found with a pedicle growing to them, * 


the whole medulla oblongata, or ſpinalis, where there 
ate not found the fibres of each kind; and thus, to con- 
ſtitute the body of each nerve, both kinds of fibres con- 
tribute, though the end and cffect of each be quite 
different. 

The nerves thus formed, and ſent from the medulla ob- 
longata, and ſpinalis, while within the cranium, are ten 
pair, though very improperly ſo accounted ; inaſmuch 
as moſt of them do, in reality, conſiſt of feveral diſtinct 
very large nerves: from the ſpinal marrow continued 
without the cranium there ariſe, after the like manner, 
thicty pair; to which may be added another pair, ſent 
from the vertebra of the neck, angmented in its progreſs 
by branches ſrom the ſecond and third pair, and at laſt 
joined to the eighth pair. 

All theſe, while within the medulla, are pulpous; as 
ſoon as they quit it, they acquire a ſheath, or caſe, 
wherewith being defended, they proceed to the dura 


mater, which is perforated into an open vagina, reaching 


as far as the foramina of the cranium, deſtined for the 
tran{mitlion of the nerves ; where the nine firit pair, and 
the acceſſory pair, aſſuming this vagina, or cale, paſs 
ſafely out of the cranium. 
The other thirty and one pair deſcend through ſpaces be- 
tween the commiſſures ot the apophyſes of the vertebrz 
whence, firm, hard, and well clothed as they are, they 
are diſperſed through all, even the ſmalleſt points of the 
ſolid parts of the body yet known. 
The coats, or covers, of theſe nerves, are every where 
inreſted with blood-veitels, lymphatics, and other veſi- 
cles of a very tight texture, which ſerve to collect, 
ſtrengthen, and contract the fibrillez and from whic! 
many of the phenomena of the eres, and of diſeaſes, 
are accountable. 
As ſoon as the laſt extremities of the xerves are about to 
enter the parts to which they belong, they again lay 
aſide their coats, and become expended, either into a 
kind of thin membranula, or into a ſoft pulp. 
Now upon coniidering, firit, that the whole vaſcular 
medulla of the brain goes to the conſtituting of the 
ſibrillæ of the nerves 3 nav, is wholiy continued into, and 
ends in them: fecont!y, that, upon-compreilion, tearing 
diſpernon, putitefaction, &. ot the medulla ol the brain, 
all the actions uicd to be perlormed by the werves ariſing 
thence, are immediately aboliſhed, even though the 
nerds continue entire, and untouched ; thirdly, that the 
nerves themſelves are every where ſound lax, pendulous, 
crooked, retiograde, and oblique, yet affect motion and 
ſenſation almoſt inſtantancçufly: fourthly, that, whea 
clole bound or compreſied, though in ail other reſpects 
entire, they loſe all theic faculty in thote parts between 
the ligature and the extremes to which they tend, without 
loſing any in thoſe parts hetween the ligature and the me- 
dullaof the brain, or cerebellum; it evidently appears, that 
the nervous ithrille do continually take up an humour, or 
juice, from the medulla of che brain, and tranſmit it, by fo 
many diſtinct canals, to every point of the whole body; 
an“, by means thereof alone, perform all their functions 
in ſenſation, muſcular motion, &c. which humour is 
what we popularly call ANIMAL Hirits, or the ue Vous 
JUICE. 
Nor does there appear any probability in that opinion 
maintained by ſome ; viz. that the nerves perform all their 
action by the vibration of a tenſe fibrilla; which is in- 
conſiſtent with the nature of a ſoſt, pulpous, flaccid, 
crooked, wavy nere, and with that nice diſtinctneſs 
wherewith the objects of our ſenſes are 1epretented, and 
muſcular motions periormed. 
Now after the ſame manner as the arterial blood is per- 
petually carried into all the parts of the body turnithed 
with thoſe veſſels, ſo we conceive a juice prepared in the 
cortex of the brain and cerebellum, conveyed thence 
every moment through the xerves to every point of the 
ſolid body. The ſmallneſs of the veſſels in the coitex, “ 
as exhibited in Ruyſch's injections, which vet are only 
arterious, and therefore incredibly thicker nan the lalt 
emitſary derived thence, thew how {lender thele hollow 
nervous ſtamina mult be; but the great bulk of the brain, 
compared with the exceeding ſmallneſs of each fibrilla, 
ſhews, that their number mult be great beyond the limits 
of all imagination. 
And again, the great quantity of juice conttantly brought 
hither, and violently agitated, will occaſion a conitant 
plenitude, openneſs, and action, of theſe little canals, 
But as freſh juice is every moment prepared, and the laſt 
is continually protruding the former, as ſoon as it has 
done its laſt office, it feems to be driven out of the lait 
filaments into the ſmalleſt lymphatic venulæ, both about 
the glands, and clſewhere ; thence into the lymphatics 
ſomewhat larger; and again, from theſe to the common 
lymphatic veſſels with the valves of veins, and, at lepgth, 
into the veins, aud the heart: and thus, like the other 
7 N juices 


2 of che body, does it make its circuit round the 
ody. 

7 the whole, if we conſider the great bulk of the 
brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and medulla ſpi- 
nalis, with regard to the bulk of the reſt of the ſolids of 
the body; the great number of nerves diſtributed hence 
throughout the whole body ; that the brain and carina, 
that is, the ſpinal marrow, are the baſis of an embryo, 
whence, according to the great Malpighi, the other parts 
are afterwards formed; and, laſtly, that there is ſcarce 
any part of a body but what feels or moves; it will a 
pear very probable, that all the ſolid parts of the body 
_ woven out of nervous fibres, and conſiſt wholly of 
them. 

The ancients only allowed of ſeven pairs, or conjuga- 
tions, of nerves, proceeding from the brain; which, with 
their functions, they compriſed in theſe two Latin verſes : 


Optica prima, oculos movet altera, tertia guſtat : 
Juartaque; quinta audit, vaga ſexta gi, ſeptima lingue. 


But the moderns, as before obſerved, reckon ten, which 
are as follow : 

Nr RVES of the brain, or cercbrum, are, the | 

Nerves, auditory, ſeventh pair. Sec AUDITORY Nerves, 
and Seventh pair of NERvEs. 

Nerves, factory, par olfaftorium, or firſt pair. See Ol. 
FACTORY Herdes. 

NERVES, optic, or ſecond pair. Sec Op TIC nerves. 

Nerves which move the eyes, oculorum motorit, or third 
pair, ariſe from the crura of the medulla oblongata, near 
the annular protuberance; whence they proceed between 
two branches of the cervical artery; and, paſſing out of 
the ſkull at an irregular oblong hole, immediately under 
the former, are ſpent on thoſe muſcles of the eyes called 
attollent, depriment, adducent, and ebliquus inferior; except 
tome {mall fibres, ſpent in the muſcles of the upper pal- 
pebra. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) Hg. F. lit. K k. 

Nenves, pathetic, or fourth pair. See PATHETICT. 

Nerves, fi/th pair ot, called nevi innomnati trigemini, 
the largeſt of all thoſe coming {rom the brain, have their 
uſe, as well as diſtribution, more extenſive ; ſcrving both 
for ſenſe and motion, for touch and taſte. They ſend 
branches not only to the eyes, noſe, palate, tongue, teeth, 
and moſt parts of the mouth and face, but alſo to the 
breaſt, lower venter, præcordia, &c. by means of the 
intercoltals, which are partly compoſed of branches of 
theſe nerves z whence ariſes a conſent, or ſympathy, be- 
tween thoſe ſeveral parts of the body. Sce Tab. Anat. 
(O/1rel.) fig. 5. lit. nn. 
The acrves of this pair ariſe anteriorly from the lateral 
parts of the tranſrerle protubcrance of the medulla ob- 
longata, by a great number of filaments cloſely united 
together, which afterwards form two large flat trunks, 
one on each fide. Each trunk runs toward the apex of 
the neighbouring os petroſum, where it perforates the 
dura mater, a little below the edge of the extremity of 
the anterior portion of ths ſeptum tranſrerſum of the 
brain. Having detached ſome filaments to the apex of 
the apophyſis petroſa, it enters the ſinus cavernoſus ; 
and having ſent ſome other filaments to the dura mater, 
it expands in the ſinus, and forms a kind of plexus, or 
flat irregular ganglion. Ihe trunk is afterwards divided 
into three large | ng more or leſs flatted, which 
run through the cavernous ſinus, and are diſpoſed laterally 
on one vertical plane. The fir/t branch, commonly called 
reruns ophthalmicus Milliſti, is the ſmalleſt and longeſt of 
the three, and enters the orbit through the ſphenoidal 
hiffure 3 on which account Winſlow has called it nervus 
orbitarius. This branch is then divided into three ſubor- 
dinate rami, or branches, one ſuperior or frontal, one in- 
ternal or naſal, and one external or lachrymal; and com- 
municates by a filament or two with the nerve of the 
ixth pair, and with the intercoſtal nerve. The ramus 
/1pcricr is the molt conſiderable, and runs along the 
luperior part of the orbit, cloſe to the membrane which 
Lies it, lending filaments to the fat which ſurrounds the 
globe of the eye, to the neighbouring membranes, and 
to the muſculus levator palpebræ. Afterwards it paſſes 
through the foramen ſuperciliare, and being divided to- 
wards cacl fide, is ſpent on the neighbouring portions 
of the jmutculus frontalis, orbicularis, and integuments ; 
commuicating with 2 neighboruing ramus of the portio 
dura of the auditory ul. The ramus naſalis runs to- 
wards the note ; hrit of all obliquely over the optic 
nerd, and under the two muſculi levatores; then be- 
tween the muſouius rectus internus and obliquus major, 
along the infide of the orbit, tending hlaments in its 
paſlage to the ganglion above mentioned, to the muſculi 
levatores, and through the internal orbitary hole. It 
atterwards pallcs Oer the mutculus rectus internus to 
the great angle of the ce, whicre it is dillributed to the 


nus, to the peri-ſ{taphylini, and to the arch of the pha- 
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caruncula and ſacculus lacrymalis, to the neateſt gan 
of the muſculus orbicularis, ſuperciliaris 
naſi, and to the integuments. The +; 
does chiefly to the glandula lacrymalis, 
Giftributed, and from 13 it has its 
reaches the gland, it ſends a ſmall bra ore it 
nal lateral — of the orbit. ach to the enter. 
The ſecond branch of the fifth pair, called n an 
r1s ſuperior, goes out of the cranium between * 
men ovale and fiſſure of the os ſphenoidale. , — 
through the foramen rotundum, or maxillare ſu alling 
the ſame bone. Immediately after its paſſage 12 of 
filament to the outſide of the orbit, which, hy; 1 
forated the os malz, is diſtributed to the parts ble * 
ver that bone; communicates with a neighbourin b _ 
of the portio dura of the auditory nerve; and ene _ 
filaments to the fat in the lower part of the orbit, 0 = 
afterwards, it is divided into three rami; the 17 
which, called by Winſlow /uborbitarius, is the moſt o 
ſiderable. This runs in the canal of the inferior d. 
of the orbit, and goes out by the exterior 8 
In its paſſage it ſends ſmall filaments, which, — . 
the ſinus maxillaris, are diſtributed to the makes, 
pituitaria in that ſinus, to the ſubſtance of the bone fp 
the alveoli, to the anterior dentes molares, and WA 
dentes canini and incifores. It alſo gives a fla. 
ment to the poſterior molares, and one, which run; 
along the upper ſide of the arch of the palate, to the 
union of the oſſa maxillaria. When this ramus ha; 
paſſed out of the bony canal, through the foramen 
ſub-orbitarium anterius, it is diſtributed to the muſculus 
orbicularis palpebrarum, to the neighbouring muſcles of 
the noſe and lips, and to the integuments, communicating 
with a ramus of the portio dura of the auditory nere. 
The ſecond ramus of the ſuperior maxillary cue, called 
palatinus, runs down before the pterygoide apophyſes of 
the os ſphenoides, in the canal formed by the os maxillare 
and os palati z and having paſſed out of that canal, through 
the foramen palatinum poſterius, it is diſtributed by fe. 
veral ſilaments to the glandular coat of the palate, to the 
ſeptum palati, and muſcles belonging to that part. It 
alto ſends filaments to the muſculus pterygoidzus exter- 


rynx ; and others — the ſmall holes in the poſterior 
part of, or tubercle of the os maxillare, to the ſinus 
maxillaris, and poſterior dentes molares. The third ra- 
mus, called ſpheno-palatinus, paſſes through che bony 
hole of the ſame name, and is diſtributed to the muſculus 
pterygoidæus internus, to the bx part of the nares, 
to the neighbouring ſinus ſphenoidalis, and to the tuba 
Euſtachiana. It alſo ſends a filament through the fora- 
men pterygoides, which joins the inferior maxillary nete. 
The third branch of the fifth pair, called ncrous marilla- 
ris inferior, is larger at its origin than the other two: it 
goes out of the cranium by the foramen ovale of the 
ſphenoidal bone, and runs between the two mulculi 
pterygoidæi, below the great ſinus of the lower jaw, 
where it enters the bony canal of that jaw. As foon as 
it leaves the cranium, it ſends off four principal branches, 
and before it enters the canal of the lower jaw, it gives 
off another to the tongue. The firit branch runs up to 
the temporal muſcle, on the inſide of which, and between 
its fibres it is diſtributed. The ſecond branch runs be- 
hind the condyle of the lower jaw, where it divides into 
two filaments, which communicate with the neighbour- 
ing ramus of the portio dura of the auditory nerve, be- 
hind the outſide of the condyle. At the origin of theſe 
filaments, it ſends off a ſmall ramus, which runs up de- 
fore the external ear toward the temples, giving fila 
ments to the concha of the ear in its paſlage. The third 
branch paſſes between the two apophyſes of the lower 
jaw, perforates the lower part of the temporal muſcle, 
and gives it ſeveral filaments. Afterwards it bends = 
ward upon the muſculus maſleter, to which it is chiet) 
diſtributed, giving filaments to the neighbouring 1 8 
ments, and communicating with the portio dura ol Me 
auditory nerve, on the fide of the os malæ. It term 
nates by filaments, which go to the muſculus bucc1natory 
to the muſcles of the under lip, and to the eren 
of theſe parts. The fourth branch is often 10 2 
than a ramus of the third branch, which goes oll —_ 
its origin. It paſſes over the muſculus e 
internus, to which it gives filaments, and ** wn 
buted to the pterygoidæus internus, and to the ny f 

a . likewiſe diſtribute 
portion of the temporalis. It is hkew! ＋ * 
to the muſculus buccinator, to the 2 « off 
mouth and muſcles of the lips; and ſometunes, = Na 
a filament, which runs up upon the concha 0 . 
ternal car. The branch that goes to the _ 15 
may be called nervus lingualis, or hypogloſius between 
detached from the maxillaris inferior, as it pale be 9 
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ſeuli- ptery oidzi, and ſometimes a little ſooner. 
the ml derable ranch leaves the trunk a little above 
This con f the lower jaw, runs over the pterygoidæus 
the canal 0 4 gives it ſome filaments. Near its origin, 
— — with the trunk by a ſhort collateral 
4 2 is ſometimes plexiform : here it ſuſtains a 
branch, r filament, which, according to the common 
particular ie from it, and goes to the internal ear. 
1 iin lament has been f 1 to be a recurrent, run- 
̃ 1 backward through the tympanum, and joining 
* rtio dura of the auditory nerve. But Winſlow 
the 17 1 comes from the internal ear to that nerve. This 
- {| ramus paſſes under the lateral part of the tongue, 
Fee the glandula ſublingualis, giving filaments to 
- neighbouring portions of the muſcles of the tongue, 
; 1 to'thoſe of the os hyoides and harynx. Having 
= ated by ſeveral filaments with the extremities 
communica Y lame 5 
of the nerve of the ninth pair, it enters the ſubſtance o 
nene, and terminates near its apex. The inferior 
w_—_— f the lower 
maxillary nerve, before it enters the canal of the 
w, ſends filaments to the neighbouring portions of the 
f jus pterygoidæus, internus, digaſtricus, &c. It like- 
muſculus pteryg , . 
wiſe detaches a filament or two along the perioſteum, to 
de diſtributed to the muſculus mylo-hyoidzeus, and * 
dula ſublingualis. After it has entered the canal of the 
lower jaw, it runs under the alveoli, and diſtributes fila- 
ments to each tooth, all the way to the hole near the 
chin, where it ſends another ramus forward into the dip- 
loe, which is diſtributed to the other teeth that lie be- 
tween that hole and the ſymphyſis of the chin. Win- 
flow. ; 4 
NERVES, fixth fair e, the guftatorn, or motores exter ny, are 
ſmall, but yet a little larger than thoſe of the fourth pair, 
called the PATHET1C1. They ariſe from the union of 
the medulla oblongata, between the great tranſverſe pro- 
tuberance and the corpora olivaria z whence they advance 
to the dura mater, and enter it on the extremity of the 
production of the os occipitis behind, and a little on one 
lide of the ſymphyſis of that bone with the os ſphenoides. 
Fach of theſe nerves runs afterwards in the cavernous 
duplicature of the dura mater, on one ſide of the bottom 
of the ſella ſphenoidalis, and of the carotid artery, to 
which it adheres very cloſely, and it there communicates 
with a branch of the fifth pair, by one or two ſhort fila- 
ments. Immediately after, and behind this communica- 
tion, the motor externus ſends down a filament, which 
at firſt appears to run from before backward like a recur- 
rent, and preſently enters the large bony canal of the 
apophyſis petroſa, on one fide of the internal carotid ar- 
tery. This nervous filament, which is ſometimes double, 
is commonly taken for the root or origin of the inter- 
coſtal nerve ; but Winſlow obſerves, that, as it makes an 
acute angle, in an oppoſite direction with the nerve of 
the ſixth pair, it ſeems rather to run up with the caro- 
ud artery, and to join that nerve, than to ariſe from it. 
The nerve of the ſixth pair, which is ſometimes double, 
or ſplit into two parts, before it enters the dura mater, 
paſies afterwards through the ſphenoidal, or ſuperior or- 
bitary fiſſure, to the muſculus rectus externus of the eye. 
*e Tab. Anat. (Oteol.) fig. 5. lit. 00. Winſlow. 
Nenves, the ſeventh pair, or auditory, ariſing from the la- 
teral and potterior part of the great tranſverſe protuber- 
ance of the medulla oblongata, and paſſing out of the 
kull, through a hole of the os petroſum, ſeparate into 
two branches, or portions, a hard, and a ſoft one. 
he hard portion, entering a little ſinus in the upper part 
of the bone that conſtitutes the barrel of the ear, ſends 
off a twig, which diſtributes itſelf into the dura mater, 
except ſome ſinall twigs which go to the membrane that 
"mes the ear, to the internal muſcles that line the car, 
en the ſine membrane that clothes the inſide of the ca- 
ky of the apophyũs mammillaris : after this, the hard 
NS off two other twigs, one to the eighth pair, 
eee : and ty ere whole cord it forms; whence, 
* ' over : ie mallcolus, it goes out of the car, and 
10 ramihcation to the tongue. See Tab. Anat. 
1 /iecl.) hg. 5. lit. p p. 
gry 2 coming out of the proceſſus mam- 
Po OO $ "ou twigs to the maileter, and others to 
raniGcations; . the car, where it divides into two other 
ink 53 the interior beſtowed on the glands, the 
and the upper lips; the reſt on the lower palpe- 
ta, and the external Monty vas” ey bes Path 
mifcaion, & nal part of the face. e exterior ra- 
ee beſtowing ſome ſibrillæ on the glands, out of 
uh it iſues, divides into two; the diſtributed 
mto the 8 1 Wo; the upper diſtri Jute 
tne lower ſnen, a aud outer parts of the under jaw; 
— pent on the integuments of the fore and la— 
d et of the neck, ſome muſcles of the | 
ad the maltoidal 1 ſel r eee e -v. radon e. 
be i en wow This portion of the auditory 
3 zominated by Winſlow nervus ſympatheticus 


lie loft a . , . . 3 . 
ud larger portion of this pair divides into three 


NER 


ramifications ; the upper whereof paſſes through a ſmall 
foramen into the concha, where, expanding, it forms a 
fine membrane, which lines its inner ſurface : the ſecond 
and third ramifications are alſo ſpent on the inner parts 
of the concha, and ſemicircular ducts, which they ſur- 
niſh with membranes, the immediate organs of hearing. 
See AUDITORY nerves. 

NERVES, eighth pair of, or the par vagum; denominated 
by Winſlow nervi /ympathetici medii, ariſe from the poſ- 
terior part of the medulla oblongata, from the great tranſ- 
verſe protuberance, and from the anterior part of the 
corpora olivaria, by ſeveral ſeparate filaments, which are 
afterwards collected in a faſciculus, that runs towards the 
anterior part of the foramen lacerum of the baſis cranii, 
where it perforates the dura mater, immediately before 
the extremity of the great lateral ſinus. See Tab. Anat. 
(Oftcel.) fig. 5. lit. qq. | 
This, in its progreſs, is joined by the par acceſſorium, 
and, a little farther, by a twig of the hard part of the 
ſeventh pair; and, at the ſecond vertebra of the neck, 
by the nerves that iſſue from the cervical marrow; and 
detaches ſeveral twigs to the muſcles of the larynx, gula, 
neck, &c. particularly from a gangliform plexus, formed 
by its union with a Leach of the intercoſtal. Hence 
deſcending to the thorax, it makes another plexus under 
the clavicle, whence ariſes the recurrent nerve on the 
right ſide, as on the left it has its riſe from the trunk of 
the nerve itſelf, The right recurrent is refleQed at the 
axillary artery; the left at the deſcending branch of the 
aortaz each, running aſide the trachea, impart ſome 
twigs to it, and terminate in the muſcles of the larynx. 
Their uſe is in the formation and modulation of the voice. 
Againſt the origin of the aorta it ſends off a branch to- 
wards the heart, which dividing into two, the leſſer 
twiſts about the pulmonary vein ; the bigger proceeds to 
the pericardium, and heart, after having ſent off a twig, 
which, with others from the intercoſtals, makes the 
plexus cardiacus ſuperior: proceeding {till farther, it 
lends out ſeveral ramifications, which, meeting together, 
make the plexus pneumonicus, whence ariſe fibres that 
conſtringe the veſſels and veſicles of the lungs. In its 
paſſage downwards it diſtributes ſeveral branches to the 
ceſophagus, along which it runs. 

About the lower vertebræ of the neck the trunk divides 
into two branches, the external and internal, communi- 
cating all along by ſeveral ramifications, and at length re- 
uniting. The reſt of this pair joins with the intercoſtals 
in the formation of the ſeveral plexuſes in the lower 
venter, and in them ſeems to terminate. 

Along with theſe, and wrapped up in the ſame coat from 
the dura mater, paſs the 

NEKve, acceſſory, par acceſſorium, which has its origin 
from the medulla contained in the vertebræ of the neck. 
Soon after its return out of the ſkull, it leaves the par 
vagum again, and is diſtributed into the muſcles of the 
neck and ſhoulders. Sce Tab. Anat. (Ofteel.) fig. 5. 
lit. r. 

NERVES, znterce/{al, called by Winſlow nat het ici majores, 
or maximi, conſiſt of nervous filaments, derived partly 
from the brain; viz. the branches of the fifth and ſixth 
pair; and partly from the ſpinal marrow, by thoſe 
branches they receive from the vertebral nerves. 

It has been the common opinion, that theſe nerves begin 
by a filament from the ſixth pair belonging to the me- 
dulla oblongata, and by two filaments from the fifth 
pair; and that theſe filaments do at firſt compole a very 
{mall zerve, which runs backward, to go out of the cra- 
nium, through the bony canal of the apophyſis petroſa, 
and increaſes gradually in its courſe downward. But Mr. 
Winſlow is of opinion, that theſe filaments aſcend from 
the baſis of the cranium with the internal carotid, and 
run from behind forward to join the fifth and ſixth pairs; 
and he has found the angle formed by this union to be 
turned forward, and ſo very acute, that theſe eres can- 
not be looked upon as recurrents. The ſituation of theſe 
nerves, in general, is on the lateral parts of the whole 
twenty-four vertebræ, immediately before the roots of 
the tranſverſe apophyſes, and likewiſe on the lateral parts 
of the inſide of the os facrum. Through this large ex- 
tent, they appear like two ropes divided, and in a man- 
ner interſected at different diſtances, by many gangli- 
form tubercles, by means of which they communicate 
backward with the ganglions of the medulla ſpinalis, by 
ſhort collateral filaments ; and produce forward all their 
articular ramifications. 
\ cach trunk of theſe nerves, before it arrives at the tho- 
rax, are two cervical plexuſes, the upper whereof re- 
ceives a branch from each trunk of the par vagum ; the 
other ſends out ſeveral ramifications to the œſophagus, 
and aſpera arteria, and particularly a large one to the re- 
current nerve. From the ſame plexus deſcend two other 
ramifications to the cardiac plexus, which are joined a 


little 
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little lower by a third, from which the intercoſtal nerve, 
deſcending to the clavicles, divides into two, and em- 
braces — conſtringes the ſubclavian artery; thence en- 
tering the thorax, 1t receives three or four twigs from 
the upper vertebral nerve, together with which it conſti- 
tutes the intercoſtal plexus; and thence deſcending along 
the ſides of the vertebræ, and receiving a nervous twig 
from each of them, to the os ſacrum, and entering the 
abdomen, it forms ſeveral conſiderable plexuſes; viz. the 
lienaris, hepaticus, the two renales, meſentericus mag- 
nus, and two little ones in the pelvis. See IN TERCOS:E 
TAL» 

Nekves, ninth pair of, motori linguæ, par lingmale, or 
nervi W externi ſive majores, ariſe from the middle 
of the centrum ovale, by three or four ſmall twigs, and 
go out of the ſkull near the proceſs of the occiput, and 
ſend their branches to the tongue. See Tab. Anat. ( 


tcol.) fig. 5. lit. 1. 
They may be likewiſe called gu/ator:7, as they contribute, 


were immediately deprived of all ſenſe and mot 
remarkable inſtance of this is, the m Gs ; 
dumb by tying the nerves near the windy; Mal 
in Galen of * Fae 

the recurrent nerves divided. 
The experiment of cutting theſe eres in brute 4, 
was repeated and confirmed by Veſalius; ang 1) 1 
aſſures us, he tried it ſucceſsfully on a pi g 
animal recover its voice, as ſome have ſu; 
As the voice depends on a proper aperture of th, 
it ſeems likely that when the recurrent 57 5 
the glottis will always ſtand open, and be inc. 


NER 


One 


aking an an 


oy who became quite dumb by havias read 


$ both 


imalz, 
Martin 
23 nor dig the 
pected it mj 


ght. 
the glottis, 
ves are Cut, 
L tate] 


from being thut at the will of the animal. See Med. 
"= Med. Lf, 


Edinb. vol. ii. art. 8. 
An anonymous phyſician offers what he calls an . 
mentum crucis, in proof of the e- ves being Ws uh 
cylindrical canals, containing a fluid: ir js hs tow 2 
ſtration of the optic nerve inflated and dried whi 2 
pears canular to the naked eye. e 


together with the branches of the fifth and fixth pair, to Ne R VES, ganglion of the. See Gaxciiox, 


the ſenſation of taiting. 

Nerves, tenth pair of, or ſub-occipital nerves, ariſe by two 
or three branches from the medulla oblongata, juſt ha- 
low the corpora pyramidalia and olivaria, or rather at the 
beginning of the medulla ſpinalis; whence, reflecting a 
little backwards, they go out of the iku'l between the 
firſt vertebra of the neck, and the procets of the occiput. 
See Tab. Anat. (O/teol.) fig. 3. lit. tt. 

Theſe are ſpent on the external muſcles of the head and 
Cars. 

Nerves from the ſpinal marrow. The fpinal nerves (i e. 

thoſe ſpringing from the medulla after its egreſs out of 


NERVES, wounds of the. Upon the diviſion of a nerve, th 
de, the 


limb to which that »-rre was extended becomes inf} 
rigid, void of ſenſation, and withers; fo that i: * 
wonder that a man inſtantly expires, upon the diviſi & 
thoſe nerves which are ſent to the heart or Et ago 
a wound alſo is attended with great danger . Ke 
nerve is only partially wounded, and not entirely Aivided: 
for the wounded fibres contract themſelves, and ther. 
which remain undivided ſuffer too great extenſion which 
will bring on molt violent pain, ſpaſms, convalfionsis- 
flammations, and gangrenes, and ſometimes death nel 
Heiiter's Surg. p. 27. ; 


1 * - * ID 4e 2 —" * » > ” 2 * 7 . - 18 « Q 77 ” # _ — * 
the ſkull, where it lays aſide the name eb/2r00'0, and af- | NERVES Mi opically examined. Mr. Leeuwenhocck on. 


fumes that of /p;a//s) are thirty pair; of which, ſeven 
are reckoned as belonging to the neck, as having their 
origin thence, and called cervical nerves; twelve to the 
dorſum, or back, and called d, or co/tal nerves 4 hive 
to the loins, called /ambal nerwies, and five or tix tha 
pals out through the os ſacrum. See Tab. Anat. ice. 
fig. b. lit. bb. 

N+eRves, cervical, See CERvicarl.. 

Nerves, dorſal, arc in number twelve: theſe, excepting 
what the two upper pair contribute to the brachial ver 65, 
are generally diltributed into the intercoſtal and abdoni- 
nal muſcles, the pleura, and external parts of the thorax. 
See Tab. Anat. (O/teel.) fig. 6. lit. ff. 

NERves, /umbal, are five pair : the ſirſt of which ſends two 
branches to the lower fide of the diaphragm; the ſecond, 
ſome twigs to the penital parts, and others, as well as 
the three following, give the firſt roots to the cual 


the nerves in the ſpinal marrow of an ox: he ſaw tho; | 
with great delight, minute hollow veiiels of an inco2- 
ceivable firmnets, inveſted with their proper membrane 
and running out in length parallel to duc another, nd 
making up their compoſiton z and though ſome hun- 
dreds of theſe veſicls go to the formation of the teat 
zee that can be examined, he not on'y diſcerned tue 
cavities in them, which he computed to be three time; 
lets than their diameters, but in tome perceived the or- 
ſices as plainly as the holes in a pricked paper are to be 
ſcen when looked at againſt the ſun. It requires, how- 
ever, great dexterity and expedition to make this exami- 
nation with ſucceſs; for after a thin lice of the ſpinal 
marrow is placed before the microſcope, in lets than 4 
minute's time it becomes dry, and the whole appearance 
vanithes. Baker's Microſcope, p. 145- 


deavoured by his microſcope to diſcover the ſtructure gf 


nerves; the reſt of the branches of the /umbal nete are Nerves, capillaments of the. Sce CAPILLAMENT. 
diſtributed into the muſcles of the loins, and adjacent NERVES, in Architecture, denote the mouldings of projed- 


parts. See Tab. Anat. (Olesl.) fig. G. lit. ꝑ g. 
Nerves of the os /urrum ure (ix pair; the ſirſt three or ſour 
pair whereof are beltowed wholly on the crural nerves, 


the reſt on the muſcics of the anus, velica, and genital [NEKVEs, in Botany, are long, tough ſtrings, running ei- 


parts. i 


ing arches of vaults, or thoſe ariſing from the branches 
of ogives, and ciofling each other diagonally in Gothic 
vaults; ſerving to ſeparate the pendentives. 


ther acroſs, or lengthwiſe of the leaves ot plants. 


Nekvzs, brachial, are the offspring, partly, of the cervi- [NERVINES. See NeuRiTics. | 
cals, and partly of the dorſal>: theſe, aſter the ſeveral |[NER VOSA corporay in Anatomy. See CAYERNOSA c 


branches whercof they are compoſed have been varisufl 
* | Y 


ras 


complicated and united, run but a little way in a trunk |NERVOSE af See Lear. 
before they divide again into ſeveral branches, varioufly | NERVOUS ce. See CoLic, 
diſtributed into the muſcles of the {kin and arms. See [NERVOUS fever. See FEVER. 


Tab. Anat. (. a) fig. 6. lits ee. 
Nerves, diaphragmatic, are likewiſe the offspring of the 
cervicals : theſe two, after joining in a trunk, run through 
the mediaſtinum undivided, till they arrive near the dia- 
phragm, into which they ſend off ſeveral branches; ſome 
into the muſcular, others into the tendinous part of it. 
Nexves, crural, conſiſt of an union of fix or ſeven pair; 
viz. the three laſt of the lumbal, and three or four tirit 
of the os facrum : theſe, after having ſpent their upper 
branches on the muſcles of the thigh and kin, as far as 
the knee, procecd in a trunk downwards, which ſends its 
branches to the extremities of the toes, ſupplying, as it 
goes, the muſcles and ikin of the leg and foot: this is 
the largeſt and ſirmeſt nervous trunk in the body. 
NERVE, /ciatic, is formed of the laſt two pair of the lum- 
bar, and the firſt three pair of the xerves of the os ſa- 
crum, and runs obliquely backward under the great ſinus 
of the os ilium, and under the muſculus pyriformis. As 
it goes out of the pelvis, it gives a branch to the anus, 
perineum, genital parts, &c. Below the trochanter, it 
is ſometimes called nervus ſciatico=cruralis, and when it 
has reached the ham, nervus popliteus, In the couric of 
its paſſage along the leg and foot, to the various parts of 
which it ſends — ranches, it acquires the appella— 
tion of ſciatico-tibialis, ſciatice-perina us, plantaris inter- 
nus, and externus. 
The ancicnts found, that by cutting, tying, or compreſl- 
ing any nerve, or any other way intercepting its commu- 
nication with the brain, the parts to which it brionget! 


Neu vous diſorders compoſe a very numerous claßs of the 


diſeaſes incident to mankind. Theſe, wbilft under Var 
rious forms and modes of attack, they exhauſt the ſtrength 
of the body, impair the vigour of the mind, and Its 
power of telf-enjoyment. Diſorders of this kind 24 
ceed from any cauſe that contributes to rclas the bod, 
or depreſs the ſpirits ; ſuch are excets ol ſtudy, ans walk 
of proper exercite, drinking weak watery liquors, Ite 
quent bleeding, purging, vomiting, im moverate —_ 
great fatigue, waut of flcep, anxicty and grich, uus 1585 
lome air, &c. ; 3 
Nervous diſeaſes commonly begin with windy 1 
of the ſtomach and inteitines, bad appetite 200 _— , 
vomiting, excruciating pains about the navel, = 
rumbling noiſe in the bowels, coſtivenels, very e e 
diſcharges of urine, diiliculty of breatins pon 
of the heart, ſudden fluthings of heat, and at other une 
{enfation of cold, flying Pains in the arms and — 
pains in the back and belly, variable pulte, Far * 
ſighing, unſound fleep, &e. As the diſordet cf 
Zug Ane e ; „ and 11 
the patient is troubled with head-achs, cramps Bong 
pains in various parts of the body; the er gu” the 
and often painful; the ears are dull of beau den 
mind is ſubject to inquietade, and diftrethns Wd, 
fons, on the moſt trivial occalions- But n I 
that nothing is more charactentlic of thus 1 0 * 
dread of death. As to the regimen which 10 gar” 
bouriug under this difordcr ſhould ulC, though wp 1 A 
never to falt long, they thould be careful to 4 1 


ing, 


TY. 
kv 
- 
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„dne and drinking; their food ſhould be 
ceſs r — 2 but of eaſy digeſtion ; wine and | 
dane ded with water may be drank with ſafety, and 


change . 


en a fleſh-bruth, or a 2 cloth, - like- 

fo beneficial, as it promotes the circu ation anc par 
ion. Perſons of weak nerves ſhould riſe early, an 

prac ciſe before breakfaſt 3 they ſhould, as much as 

Ante breathe a cool and dry = _— ** ay and 

* ſhould avoid a coſtive habit, by the oc- 
ere T7 little rhubarb, or ſome other mild pur- 

e an infuſion of ſenna and rhubarb in brandy will 

—_ this purpoſe 3 and if the digeſtion is bad, and 

he lomach relaxed, the following inſuſion will give re- 

ref: take of Peruvian bark, an ounce; gentian root, 

ocange-peel, and coriander-ſeed, of each half an ounce 3 

bruiſe theſe ingredients 1n a mortar, and infuſe them in 

1 bottle of brandy five or fix days. A table-ſpoonful of 

the {trained liquor may be taken in half a glaſs of water 

an hour betore breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper. Cold 

bathing is very lerviceable in e eee 1 

em. unleſs there are particular ſymptoms which fer- 

Lache uſe of it. Dr. Buchan ſtrongly recommends to 

nients afflicted with wind the acid chxir of vitriol 
which, he ſays, taken in the quantity of fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty drops, twice or thrice a day, in a glaſs of water, 
will expel wind, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote 
dpeſtion. Upon the whole, the ſtricteſt attention thould 
be paid to diet, os 2 mn perro yy ee * 
edicines ſhould be adapted to the nature and degree o 

= diſcaſe under which the patient labours. Buchau's 
Dom. Med. chap. 43. See HyPocnonDRlaAC and 
HySTERIC affection.” p 3 5 
iz:nvoUs ſpirit, or ee , denotes a pure, ſubtile, volatile, 

gy 9 nl volt known by = Su 6 of animal ſpirits ; 
ſecreted from the arterious blood in the cortical part of 
the brain, collected in the medulla oblongata, and thence 
driven, by the force of the heart, into the cavities of the 
nerves; to be conveyed by them throughout the body, 
for the purpoſes of ſenſation, and animal motion. 
Glidon, Wharton, and Willis, firſt mentioned the ver- 
dont juice; but many of our OC phyſicians deny the 
exiſtence of this juice. See ANIMAL /þrrits. 

Nervous parts, 4 of the. See CONSENT. 

NET. See Nibus. 

NOTLIN G8, a name given to Canary birds brought up by 
hand. See CANARY»brrd. 

NS TORIAN g, a ſect of ancient Chriſtians, {till ſaid to 
be ſubſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant; whoſe diſtin- 
guiſhing tenet is, that Mary is not the mother of God. 
They take their name ſrom Neſtorius, a Syrian, who, of 
« monk, became a prieſt, and a celebrated preacher ; 
and was at length, after the death of Siſinnius in 428, 
raed by Theodoſas to the ſce of Conſtantinople. 

At firſt he ſhewed a great deal of zeal againſt hereſy, in 
his ſermons before the emperor ; but, at length, taking 
the liberty to ſay, that be found in Scripture, that Mary 
= — mother of Jeſus, but that he no-where found, 
tat Mary was the mother of God; his auditory was 
Lantra. and a great part of them retired from his com- 
union. 
FF 
ly any converts, 
the vigorous oppoſition of 81. Cyril. . 
= mocking 8 ſo much to propagate with rapidity 
octrine of Neſtorius, as its being received in the fa- 
mous ſchool which had for a hag time flouriſhed at 
Edeſla, For the doctors of this celebrated academy not 
2 inſtructed the youth in the Nœforian tenets, but 
e from the Greek into the Syriac language the 
ools of Neſtorius, of his maſter Theodorus of Mop- 
22 and the writings alſo of Diodorus of Tarſus, and 
e abroad throughout Aſſyria and Perſia. 
wiumas, created biſhop of Niſibis A. D. 435. Such 
ON his zeal and ſucceſs. that the Notorians: ohio {till 
ee Chaldæa, Perſia, Aflyria, and the adjacent 
vow: conſider him alone as their parent and founder. 
um, Pherozes, the Perſian monarch, was perſuaded 
©cxpel thoſe Chriſtians who adopted the opinions of the 
Ireeks and to Tr : pted P 
re admit the Neforiaus in their place, put- 
1 a n poſſeſſion of the principal ſeat of eccleſiaſ- 
patriarch of 7 in Perſia, the ſee of Seleucia, which the 
Wan a. the Neſlorians has always filled even down 
ume, Barſumas alſo erected a ſchool at Niſibis, 


mid hich proceeded thoſe Ne/torian doctors, who, in 


the chief promoters of the Ne/torian cauſe was | 


— 


m and ſixth centuries, ſpread abroad their tenets 
1 


Vor. IIl. Ne 242. 


NET 


— Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and 
ina. ' 

His capital tenet was, that there are two perſons in Jeſus 

Chriſt; and that the Virgin was not his mother as God, 

but only as man. 

This doctrine was condemned in the council of Epheſus, 

ſummoned by Theodoſius the younger, A. D. 431, at 

which above two hundred biſhops aſſiſted, and Cyril pre- 

ſided z and Neſtorius avas anathematized, without being 

heard, and depoſed from his ſee. 

Neſtorius was not the author of this opinion, but bor- 

rowed it at Antioch, where he had ſtudied ; and though 

he was the ſuffering and perſecuted party from the begin- 

ning of the controverſy to his death, the flame was firſt 

kindled by the preſbyter Anaſtaſius. Theodorus Mop- 

ſueſtanus, whoſe diſciple he was, bad taught the ſame 

before him. 

The abettors of this doctrine reſuſe the title N:/torzans 3 

alledging, that it had been handed down from the earlieſt 
times of the Chriſtian church. 

In the tenth century the Ne/forians in Chaldæa, whence 

they are ſometimes called Chaldæans, extended their ſpi- 

ritual conqueſts beyond mount Imaus, and introduced 
the Chriſtian religion into Tartary, properly fo called, 
and eſpecially into that country called Karit, and bor- 
dering on the northern part of China. The prince of 
that country, whom the Ne/torians converted to the Chriſ- 
tian faith, aſſumed, according to the vulgar tradition, the 
name of John, after his baptiſm, to which he added the 
ſurname of Preſbyter, from a principle of modeſty; 
whence it is ſaid, his ſucceſſors were each of them called 
Preſter John, until the time of Gengis Kan. But Mo- 
ſheim obſerves, that the famous Preſter John did not be- 
gin to reign in that part of Aſia before the concluſion of 
the eleventh century. The Nef/torians formed fo conſi- 
derable a body of Chriſtians, that the miſſionaries of 
Rome were induſtrious in their endeavours to reduce 
them under the papal yoke. Innocent IV. in 1246, and 
Nicolas IV. in 1278, uſed their utmoſt efforts for this 
purpoſe, but without ſucceſs. Till the time of pope 
Julius III. the Neforians acknowleged but one patriarch, 
who reſided firſt at Bagdat, and afterwards at Mouſul; 
but a diviſion ariſing among them, in 1551, the patriar- 
chate became divided, at leaſt for a time, and a new pa- 
triarch was conſecrated by that pope, whole ſucceſſors 
fixed their reſidence in the city of Ormus, in the moun- 
tainous part of Perſia, where they ſtill continue, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Simeon ; and fo far down as the 
laſt century, theſe patriarchs petſevered in their commu- 
nion with the church of Rome, but ſcem at preſent to 
have withdrawn themſelves from it. The great Ne/?0- 
ria pontiffs, who form the oppolite party, and look with 
a hoſtile eye on this little patriarch, have, ſince the year 
1559, been diſtinguiſhed by the general denomination of 
Elias, and refide conſtantly in the city of Mouſul. Their 
ſpiritual dominion is very extenſive, takes in a great part 
of Aſia, and comprehends alſo within its circuit the 
Arabian Ne/torians, and alſo the CHRISTIAN S of St. 
Thomas, who dwell along the coaſt of Malabar. It is 
obſerved, to the laſting honour of the Ne/torians, that 
of all the Chriſtian ſocieties eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt, they 
have been the moſt careful and ſucceſsful in avoiding a 
multitude of ſuperſtitious opinions and practices that have 
inſeed the Greek and Latin churches. About the mid- 
dle of the ſeventeenth century the Romiſh miſhonaries 
gained over to their communion a ſmall number of N 
torians, whom they formed into a congregation or church ; 
the patriarchs or biſhops of which reſide in the city of 
Amida, or Diarbeker, and all aſſume the denomination 
of Joſeph. Nevertheleſs, the Ne//r:ans, in general, per- 
ſevere, to our own times, in their refuſal to enter into 
the communion of the Romiſh church, notwithſtanding 
the carneſt intreaties and alluring offers that have been 
made by the pope's legate to conquer their inflexible con- 
ſtancy. Moſheim. 


NET, in F:i/hing and Fewling, 1 contrivance by which to 


catch ſiſ or towl, Sce FisHiNG. 
The taking fowls by ets is the readieſt and moſt adran- 
tagcous of all others, where numbers arc to be taken. 
The making the ves is very caly, and what every true 
ſportſman ought to be able to do for himſelf. All the 
tools neceſſary to it are wooden needles, of which there 
ſhould be ſeveral of diiferent {izes, ſome round, and others 
flatz a pair of round-pointed flat ſciffars, and a wheel to 
wind olf the thread. The packthread is to be of dif- 
ferent ſtrength and thickneſs, according to the fort of 
birds that ate to be taken; and the general ſize of the 
meſhes, if not for very ſmall birds, is two inches from 
point to point. 
The nets ſhould be made neither too deep nor too long, 
ſor they are then difficult to manage ; and they mult be 
verged on each fide with twiſted thread. The natural 
7 0 colour 
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colour of the thread is too bright and pale, and is there- 
fore to be altered in many cafes, according to the oc- 
caſion. 

The moſt uſual colour is the ruſſet: this is to be obtained 
by plunging the net, after it is made, into a tanner's pit, 
and letting it lie there till it be ſufficiently tinged z this is 
of a double ſervice to the net, preſerving the thread very 
greatly, as well as altering the colour. The green colour 
is given by chopping ſome green wheat, and boiling it in 
water, then ſoaking the net in this green tincture till it 
have ſufficient colour. The yellow colour is given in the 
ſame manner, with the decoction of celandine: this gives 
a pale and faint ſtraw colour, which is the colour of 
ſtubble in the harveſt time, and is juſt what is wanted. 
The brown nets are intended to be uſed on ploughed 
fields; the green on graſs grounds, and the yellow on 
ſtubble lands. 

Great care is neceſſary in the preſerving of ners; and the 
principal thing to be conſidered in regard to this is, that 
all wet rots the threads: whenever they have becn uſed 
in dew or rain, they muſt be hung up to dry in the ſun; 
and if there is any rent or breach made, it muſt be 
mended as ſoon as it is diſcovered, In the drying, they 
muſt be hung as far as may be from the walls, that they 
may be out of the way of mice and rats, which are very 
apt to deſtroy them. The utmoſt depth that ſhould be 
allowed to a net tor fowl, is two fathom, and the utmoſt 
length fix fathom. 

The places for uſing fowling ets to molt advantage, are 
the morning and evening haunts, where the birds come to 
feed. The ſportſman 1s to be at the place at leaſt two 
hours before the time of their coming, and the net muſt 
immediately be ſpread flat and even upon the ground, and 
the two ends faſtened down with ſtakes. At the lower 
part there is to be a long cord fixed to the upper edge of 
the net, by means of which it may be immediately raiſed, 
and pulled over. The ſportſman is to hide himſelf be- 
hind ſome natural or artificial ſhelter, at the extremity of 
this line, and ſome cut graſs muſt be ſtrewed all over the 
net, as it lies on the ground, to hide it from the fowl ; 
and ſome live bird, that has been taken before, ſhould be 
itaked down before the ut, by way of a ſtall, to draw in 
the others. 

As foon as a ſufficient number of birds are within the 
compaſs of the xe, it is to be pulled ſwiftly over them, 
and the fowler having taken thoſe that are under it, may 
itake down two or three more live ones, and ſpread the 
net, covering it with graſs as before. 'I his fort of ſport 
may be continued from as ſoon as it 1s light in the morn- 
ing till an hour after ſun-riſe; but after that time, the 
birds have done feeding ravenouſly, and the ſport is over 
for that day. 

Nur, cinque-pert, in Fihery, a name given to a ſort of 
ſquare net, reſembling a cage, and having five entrances 
into it, trom whence it has the name. 

It is a very ſerviceable net in any pond or river, and is 
equally good in ſwift or ſtanding water. In order to make 
this et, there mult be provided four large and ſtrait 
poles, anſwerable in length to the depth of the water. 
The ends of theſe mult be ſharpencd in the manner of 
ſtakes, and there muſt be notches within a foot of the 
ſharp part to faſten the ct to; and at a convenient di- 
ſtance, on the poles, there muſt be another ſet of notches, 
for the faſtening the other ends of the pet. 

The bottom of this xet is four-ſquare, without any en- 
trance. A boat muſt be taken out with this net, to place 
it properly. The four poles muſt be fixed in the bottom 
in ſuch a manner, that each may anſwer to the other in 
a direct line; and they muſt ſtand at ſuch diſtances, that 
the net may be drawn out as {tifF as poſſible between them. 
If the net is to be fixed in a ſtanding water, this method 
alone will do very well; but if it be a ſmooth ſtream, 
ſomething more is neceſſary, otherwiſe the motion of the 
water will keep the nct playing about, and this will 
frighten away the hſh. Jo prevent this, four ſtrong 
{ticks are in this caſe to be ſaſtened along the tops of the 
others, fo as to make a ſort of frame, to ſtreighten and 
{irengthen the others, and kcep all tight. 

When the vet is perſectly fixed, it repreſents a cage, and 
the ſides, top, and bottom are kept ſo firm, that the fiſh 
do not regard them, but ſeem to take them for weeds ; 
but going in at the entrances, there is no returning, and 
in rich places great numbers are taken. 

Ner, clap. See CLaP-net, and DoRING. 

Nur, crow, in Birding, a name given to a ſort of net con- 
trived for the catching of wild fowl in the winter ſeaſon. 
This t may be uſed in the day-time, and is to be made 
of double thread, or of fine packthread, and the meſhes 
are to be two inches wide, The length of the whole 
thould be about ten yards, and the depth about three; it 
thould be verged on the ſides with a ſtrong cord, and 
ſtretched out in length very {tiff upon long poles, pre- 
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pared for that purpoſe. When this 

place where it is to be uſed, it muſt 

at full length and breadth; then its lower 
faſtened all along the whole length to the 

it only can be moved up and down; the Gong, {tha 

net mult ſtand extended on the long cord 22 the 

of it being firſt ſtaked to the earth by 2 flanberend 
about five yards diſtant from the net, and &, 
even line with the bottom of the net; the Fo 

the cord mult reach at leaſt five and twenty , 

ſome natural or artificial ſhelter, by means of v 

ſportſman is to lie concealed from hi a 
mult be placed in ſuch exact order, that it vw 
the leaſt jerk of the cord, and that muſt alu 
ſuddenly, leſt the prey eſcape. This yet is 
uſed for crows and pigeons, on new-ſown 
and it may alſo be uſed in ſtubble- fields, 
ble will hide the net from the fowl. 
made ſmaller, it may be uſed at barn-do 
for ſmall birds, and a bait of chaff will bring th 
gether under it. But the great uſe of the 4 ge 
ſpread it in mornings and evenings where the hs 4 
wild fowl are, which in hard weather fly in great 2 
to and from land, with and againſt the wind and rr 
fly cloſe to the ground, in open countries and low 1... 
where there are few hedges. When a whole co 
theſe are within the —. of the net, it is 
over them, and they will be taken in great 
one caſt. 

NerT, eld. See Fol p. 

NET, tramel. See TRAM EIL. 

Nr, tunnel. See TUNNEL, 

NET, water-foewl. See FF ater-Fowl., 

NE r, wol/. See WOLF. 

Nr.T, NEAT, in Commerce, ſomething pure, and unz4y.. 
terated with any foreign mixture. 
Thus, wine is ſaid to be net, when not falſißed or bo- 
phillicated ; and coffee, rice, pepper, &c. are net, when 
the filth and impurities are ſeparated from them. 

A diamond is faid to be net, when it has no ſtains or 
flaws; a cryſtal, when tranſparent throughout. 

NET is alfo uſed for what remains after the tare has been 
taken out of the weight of any merchandize i.e. when 
it is weighed clear of all package. 

Thus we ſay, a barrel of cochineal weighs 450 pounds; 
the tare is 50 pounds, and there remains et 409 pounds, 

Ne T-meaſure, in Building, is when no allowance is made 
for finiſhing; and in artificer's work, when no allow- 
ance is made for waſte of materials. 

NET-preduce, a term uſed to expreſs what any commodity 
has yielded, all tare and charges deducted. 
The merchants ſometimes ule the Italian words net 
proceduto, for net produce. 

Nr. T-maſonry. See MasoN Rx. 

NET E, in the Ancient A7u/ic, was a general name for one 

of the extreme chords of a tetrachord. Some ſay it was 
the higheſt, and others the loweſt ſound. But perhaps 
the truth of the matter is, that it was the higheſt or loweſt 
ſound, according as the aſcending or deſcending ſcales 
were conſidered. Vide Phil. Tranſ. N“ 481. p. 20). 
See HYPATF., 
When the nete is ſaid to be one of the extremes of a te. 
trachord, it is to be underſtood of a tetrachord conſideted 
by itſelf; for, when tetrachords were combined, the e 
ſometimes took another name, as appears from the Greek 
ſcale inſerted under DIAGRAM. 

Ne rE hyperboleen, in the Ancient Muſic, 
higheſt and moſt acute of the chords of the lyte, 
ancient ſcale, or diagramma. 
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The word is compoled of mein, and untp6ontun, q. . ry 
laſt of the higheſt; where is underſtood the word _ 
It anſwered to the A, mi, la, of the third octave of tte 
organ, or the modern ſyitem. [che 

NeTE diazeugmenon, in the Ancient Muſic, was one d N 
chords of the lyre, or ſyſtem of the ancients» 10 
The word comes from urn, and diagevyprru?s laft of tf 
ſeparate ; where is underſtood the word % FP 
lr anſwers to the E, ſi, mi, of the third octave e 
organ, or modern ſyſtem. b the 

NeTe hnemmenon, in the Aucient Mu/ic, the name arts f 
highelt chord of a tetrachord of the Greck 2 pa 
to make the b mollis fall between the meſe aud Þ 
mele, i. e. between the la and ſi. 10 af 
The word comes from vyry, and oumnumtrs!, the loſt 5 
added; where is underſtood the word c974% _ 1 
The chord had the ſame ſound with the 77 
zeug menon, or our la by b mollis. 

NETUHER Net. Sce VERT. 1 of the Gi- 

NETHINIMS, among the Jews, the poſterity 5 heuer 
beonites, who were condemned by Joſhua to be 

of wood and drawers of water for the houle e 1 

NETOPION, Nereatw, a name given by the de 


pts to 1 
very 


very fragrant and coſtly ointment, conſiſting of a great 
number of the ſineſt ſpicy ingredients. Hippocrates, in 
his Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes of Women, frequently pre- 
ſeribes the netopion in diſeaſes of the uterus; and in other 
aces he ſpeaks of its being poured into the ear as a re- 
medy for deafneſs ; theſe * yay) by their atte- 
nuating qualities, dividing the viſcous and thick humours. 
The word netopi0n 18 alſo ſometimes uſed to ex refs the 
unguentum Agyptiacum, and ſometimes ſimply for oil of 
almonds. ; | F 
NETTINGS, in a Ship, are a ſort of grites made with 
(mall ropes, and ſcized together with rope-yarn, and are 
aid in the waſte of a ſhip, ſometimes, to ſerve inſtead 
GRATINGS. 
rofl in a Ship. See SAIL. . 
NETTLE, urtica, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia te- 
trandria claſs, Its characters are theſe: it nas male and 
female flowers at remote diſtances, ſometimes -on the 
ſame, and at other times on different plants; the male 
flowers have empalements compoſed of four roundith 
concave leaves, and have a pitcher-ſhaped nectarium in 
the center of the flower, and four awl-ſkaped ſpreading 
ſtamina, terminated by ſummits, with two cells; the fe- 
male flowers have an oval permanent empalement with 
two valves, without either petals or ſtamina, but have an 
oval germen without any ſtyle, crowned by a hairy ſtigma; 
the germen afterward turns to an oval compreſſed ſeed, 
which ripens in the empalement. Miller enumerates 
nine, and Linnzus nineteen ſpecies. 
The roots of the common mettle are much recommended 
in medicinc: they are powerful diuretics, and are ſaid to 
have great virtues againſt the ſtone and gravel, and 
looſen the belly; they cleanſe the blood, and are ſaid to 
be of great ſervice in hæmorrhages of all kinds, parti- 
cularly in ſpittings of blood, and overflowings of the 
menſes. Authors add to this, that they are ſpecifics, by 
way of antidote, againſt the poiſon of henbane and hem- 
lock; but this we are not ſo well aſſured of. The young 
ſhoots of the plant are caten in the ſpring, as good againit 
ſcorbutic complaints. 
The ancients ſeem to have deſpiſed this plant, from its 
being common; and, though poſſeſſed ot great virtucs 
in medicine, neither the Greeks nor Latins have fail 
much about it ; nor have the Arabians, who abound in 
the imaginary virtues of plants, thought the real ones of 
this herb worth their conſideration. 
It has, however, been more honoured lately, aud not- 
withitanding its being now the moſt vile and abject plant 
among us, as well as the leaſt regarded by the ancients, 
Johannes Francus, an author of conſiderable fame, has 
publiſhed a treatiſe ſolely upon it; in this he has treated 
at large on its hiſtory and virtues. He deſcribes its 
ſings in a very judicious manner, according to the pre- 
ſent doQtrine of the microſcope, and gives the hiſtory of 
certain worms of ſingular kinds which feed upon it; and 
adds its uſe in our own foods as a wholeſome and agree- 
able pot-herb; in our drink as a ſubſtitute for hops, be- 
Ing as well capable of preſerving it as thoſe, and its great 
ſervice to the farmer in fattening hens. 
John Melchiore Dreſchler, in the year 1717, ſuſtained 
alſo a theſis on the virtues and uſes of this plant, which 
has been ſince priated, ornamented with ſeveral cuts. 
In theſe two authors we find the whole account of the 
ſeveral uſes this common plant has been put to, and may 
put to in our manufactures, our domeſtic and medi- 
cinal uſes; and, if what they ſay be true, we muſt won- 
der to lee ſo much value overlooked in a herb, only be- 
caule it is common. 
= * manufacturer at Leipſic has lately contrived 
"| this ropes 5 cloth of mettle. The ſpecies he uſes 
darin N e is the urtica urens maxima, or great 
th vs . and the proceſs of preparing it as fol- 
though N a quantit of the {talks {till green, 
when the n. * 8 ered, he dried them over his ſtove z and 
Terr ” ture was entirely exhauſted, bruiſed them 
this Raf - ſeparate the wood from the bark; oF 
wh xt 7 - procured a kind of green hards, which 
ing foun age prepared like flax. "This new matter be- 
8 hs ah a greeniſh brown thread, very uni- 
8 ar, lomewhat reſembling worſted. The 
vielded z mu 2 boiled this thread, when it 
orm, ez juice, and became more white, uni- 
there is Dy ta. ; ſo that by continuing the preparation, 
made, and con 10 pe that an excellent thread may be 
tha it may equently a ſtrong and laſting cloth; and 
rope-makers . d with advantage, not only by 
Nereyy „, ut even by weavers, in making fine ſtufls. 
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didynamia gymnoſper mia claſs. Its/ characters are theſe: 
tlie flower hath a bell- ſllaped empalement of one leaf, di- 
vided into two lips; the upper lip ends in three acute 
points; the lower lip is cut into two parts; the flower 
is of the lip-kind; it hath one petal; the upper lip is 
oval, crect, and indented at the end; the lower lip is 
reflexcd, and ends in three points, the middle one being 
broadeſt ; it has four awl-ſhaped ſtamina under the up- 
per lip, two of which are ſhorter than the other, having 
oblong ſummits on their ſides, and a four-pointed per- 
men, ſuſtaining a flender ſtyle, the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by a bifid ſtigma; the germen afterward be- 
comes four berries, cach containing a ſingle roundiſh 
ſeed. There are two ſpecies. 
A plant or two of each of theſe ſpecies may be allowed 
to have a place where there are collections of the differ- 
ent forts of evergreen thrubs, for the ſake of variety, 
eſpecially where the different ſorts of ciſtus, phlomis, 
tree-wormwood, and medicago, arc admitted, becauſe 
they are equally hardy. Miller. 
NETTLE, /tinking dead, galeop/ts, in Botany, a genus of the 
didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower 1s of the lip-kind, the chaps broad, and from 
the baſe to the under lip it is on both ſides ſharply in- 
dented ; the upper lip is concave, and ſawed at the top 
the under lip triſid, the middle ſegment being the largeſt, 
which is crenated; it has four ſtamina, two being ſhorter 
than the other; in the center is ſituated a quadrifid ger- 
men, which becomes four naked ſeeds, ſitting in the ri- 
gid empalement. Miller reckons fix ſpecies, all of them 
common weeds. Linnæus deſcribes only three ſpecies. 
NETTLE-tree, celtis, in Botany, a genus of the folyramia 
monoecia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it has male and 
hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame tree; the hermaphro- 
dite flowers, whoſe empalement is divided into {ive parts, 
are lingic, and ſituated above the male, which have no 
petals, but five ſhort ſtamina; in the center is ſituated an 
oval germen, which bycomes a round berry with one cell, 
incloling a roundith nut; the male flowers have their em- 
palements divided into fix parts, and have no germen or 
ityle, but in other parts are like the hermaphrodite. 
Miller reckons four, and Linnzus three, fpccics. 
the ce/tis, with black fruit, grows in France and Italy; 
the fruit, which is uſed in medicine, is aſtringent, and 
binds the belly, but has leait of theſe qualities when 
ripe 3 the decoction thereof is good for a dyſentery, and 
for women labouring under an immoderate flux of the 
menſes. 
NEVILLI t/a. Sec TES TA. 
NEURADE, in Botany, a name given by Linneus to a ge- 
nus of plants of the decandria decugynia claſs, called by 
Juſheu !ribulaſtrum. The characters are theſe : the pe- 
rianthium is very ſmall, and ſtands upon the germen of 
the piſtil; it is compoſed of one leaf, divided into five 
ſegments; the flower conſiſts of five equal petals, larger 
than the leaves of the cup; the ſtamina are ten filaments, 
of the length of the cup; the antheræ are ſimple ; the 
germen of the piſtil ſtands under the cup, and is of a 
gibbous figure ; the ſtyles are ten in number, and are of 
the length of the ſtigmata; the ſtigmata are ſimple; the 
fruit is an orbicular capſule, of a depreſſed ſigure on the 
ſurface, and convex underneath, and is every way ſur- 
rounded with prickles ; the inner part is divided into ten 
cells, in every one of which is lodged a ſingle ſeed. 
here is only one ſpecies. 
NEURIS, in the HF:tings of the Ancients, the name given 
to a ſpecics of marble, otherwiſe called c/aphene/um, and 
proconneſium. It was much uſed by the Roman ſtatuaries, 
and was dug in a ſmall iſland that lay between Paros and 
Cyzicus. It was of a duſky or blueith white, and was 


beautifully diſpoſed, and in the bodies of the naked ſta— 
tues reſembling the courſe of the veins, 
NEURITICS, or Nervixes, formed from yeypoy, ner cus, 
in Medicine, remedies proper for diſeaſes of the nerves, 
and nervous parts; as the membranes, ligaments, &c. 
Such are betony, lavender, roſemary, ſage, laurel, mar- 
joram, and others among the CEPHAL1CS. 
NEUROBA'FES, in Antiquity, a rope- dancer. See DANCER. 
NEUROGRAPHIA, in Anatomy, a deſcription of the 
nerves. 

Raim. Vieuſſens, a phyſician of Montpelier, has an ex- 
cellent treatiſe in Latin, under the title Neuregraphia 
Univerſalis ; where he ſhews, that there are more rami— 
fications of the nerves in the (kin than in the muſcles 
and all the other parts. 
Duncan, another phyſician of the ſame place, has alſo a 
treatiſe, called Neurographia Rationalis, 
NEUROLOGY, Nevpoaeſrz, a diſcourſe of the nerves. 
Neurology ſeems to be of leſs extent than neurography, in- 
aſmuch as the latter may be underſtood not only of diſ- 
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courſes on the nerves, but alſo of figures and engravings, 
repre- 
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repreſenting them; whereas the ſormer is reſtrained to 
diſcourſing alone. Willis has given a fine neurology, in 
his Anatome Cerebri. 

NEUROPHYLLON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Mr. Lhuyd to a ſpecies of /e//ile PLANT, remarkable for 
the ridges on the leaf. 

NEUKOPTERA, in Zoclogy, the name by which Linnæus 
and Dr. Hill call a claſs of four-winged inſects, from 
their wings being membranaceous with nerves, and be- 
ing diſpoſed in a reticulated form. In the Linnæan 4 
tem there are ſeven genera comprehended under this 
claſs. 

NEUTER, a perſon indifferent, who has eſpouſed neither 
party, and is neither friend, nor foe. 

NEvuTER, in Grammar, denotes a ſort of GENDER in nouns 
which are neither maſculine, nor feminine. 


 NEUTER, verb. See VERB. 


NEUTHA, a name given by authors to a pellicle covering 
the eyes or the cars of a child in the birth, and ſometimes 
the whole face. 

NEUTRAL ſalts, among Chemiſis, are a ſort of interme- 

diate ſalts between acids and alkalis; partaking of the 
nature of both. | 
Formerly thoſe only were called neutral ſalts, which were 
compoſed of acids and alkali united together to the point 
of ſaturation, ſo that they had no acid or alkaline pro- 
perty, and thence they were called neutral. But now 
this name is commonly extended to combinations of acids 
with all ſubſtances, with which they can ſo unite, that 
they loſe entirely or moſtly their acid qualities; as, for 
inſtance, when they are united with carthy or metallic 
ſubitances. 
Mr. Boyle alſo gives the appellation neutra! to a ſort of 
ſpirits, differing, in divers qualities, both from vinous, 
acid, and urinous ſpirits, Theſe he allo calls auonymors 
and ad:aph 5s ſpirits, 

NEUTRALITY, the ſtate of a perſon or thing that 1s 
neutral. 

NEW moon, ncomenia, that ſtate of the moon a little before, 
and a little after, her conjunction with the ſun. 

NEWEL, in Architefure, the upright poit which ſtairs 
turn about; being that part of the ſtaircaſe which ſuſ- 
tains the ſteps. 

The nebel is, properly, a cylinder of ſtone, which bears 
on the ground, and is formed by the ends of the ſteps of 
the winding-ſtairs. 

There are alſo xewels of wood, which are pieces of tim- 
ber placed perpendicularly, receiving the tenons of the 
fieps of wooden ſtairs into their mortices, and wherein 
are fitted the ſhafts and reſts of the ſtaircaſe, and the 
flights of each ſtory. . | 

NEWS, falfe. Sec FALSE news. 

NEWI, in Zeo!ogy. See Err, and LackRTA aquatica- 

NEWTONIAN phils/ophy, the doctrine of the univerſe, 
and, particularly, of the heavenly bodies; their laws, 
allections, &c. as delivered by Sir Ifaac Newton. 

The term Newtonian phils/ophy is applied very differently; 
whence have ſprung divers confuſed notions relating to 
It. 

Some authors, under this phils/pphy, include all the cor- 
puſcular philoſophy, conſidered as it now ſtands corrected 
and reformed by the diſcoveries and improvements made 
in ſevcral parts thereof, by Sir Iſaac Newton. In which 
ſenſe it is that e A calls his Elements of Phyſics, 
Introductio ad Philoſophiam Newtonianam. And in this 
feaſe the Newtonian is the ſame with the new philoſophy ; 
and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to the Carteſian, the Pe- 
ripatetic, and the ancient corpuſcular. 

Others, by n mean the method or 
order which Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves in philoſophizing, 
viz. the reaſoning, and drawing of concluſions directly 
from phenomena, excluſive of all previous hypotheſes ; 
the beginning from ſimple principles; deducing the firſt 
powers and laws of nature from. a few felect pheno- 


mena, and then applying thoſe laws, &c. to account for | 


other things. Sec {aw of NATURE. And, in this 
ſenſe, the Newtonian philoſophy is the ſame with the ex- 
* perimental philoſophy ; and ſtands oppoſed to the an- 
cient corpuſcular. 
Others, by Newtonian plilofophy, mean, that wherein phy- 
ſical bodies are conſidered mathematically ; and where 
geometry and mechanics are applicd to the ſolution of 
phenomena. In which ſenſe, the Newtonian is the fame 
with the mechanical and mathematical philoſophy. 
Others, again, by Newtonian philoſophy, underſtand, that 


3 of phyſical knowledge which Sir Iſaac Newton has 


andled, improved, and demonſtrated, in his Principia. 
Others, laſtly, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean, the new 
principles which Sir llaac Newton has brought into phi- 
loſophy; the new ſyſtem founded thereon 3 and the new 
ſolutions of phenomena thence deduced ; or that which 
characteriſes, aud diſtinguiſhes his philoſophy from all 
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others; which is the ſenſe wherein we ſhiall chief 
ſider it. con. 
As to the hiſtory of this philoſophy, we have but 1 
to ſay: it was firſt made public in the year 1686 b 
author, then a fellow of Trinity college, Camb E. 
and in the year 1713. republiſhed, with conſſderabſ * 
provements. Several other authors have ſince atte — 
to make it plainer; by ſetting aſide many of he 2 
ſublime mathematical W and ſubſtitutin iber 
more obvious reaſonings, or experiments, in — — 
of; particularly Whiſton, in his Præleck. Phyſ. M 1 
mat. s' Graveſande in Element. & Inſtit. and Dr 5 af 
berton in his View, and Maclaurin, in his excellent 
work, intitled, an Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Phe. 
loſophical Diſcoveries. | 
Notwithſtanding the great merit of this philoſophy, and 
the univerſal reception it has met with at home, it * 4 
ground, at its firſt publication, but lowly abroad * 
toniantſm had ſcarce two or three adherents in a ado . 
but Carteſianiſm, Huygenianiſm, and Leibnitzianiſn, 
maintained their ground, till the force of truth prevailed. 
And it is now held in the utmolt veneration both at home 
and abroad. 
The philoſophy itſelf is laid down principally in the third 
book of the Principia. 'The two preceding books are 
taken up in preparing the way for it, and laying down 
ſuch principles of mathematics as have the neareſt rela- 
tion to philoſophy : ſuch are the laws and conditions of 
powers. And theſe, to render them leſs dry and geo- 
metrical, the author illuſtrates by ſcholia in philoſophy 
relating chiefly to the denſity and reſiſtance of bodies, the 
motion of light and ſounds, a vacuum, &c. 
In the third book he proceeds to the ph/o/ophy itſelf ; and 
ſrom the ſame principles deduces the ſtructure of the 
univerſe, and the powers of gravity, whereby bodies tend 
towards the ſun and planets; and from theſe powers, the 
motions of the planets and comets, the theory of the 
moon, and the tides. 
This book, which he calls De Mundi Syſtemate, he tells 
us, was firſt written in the popular way; but conſider- 
ing, that ſuch as are unacquainted with the ſaid princi- 
ples, would not conceive the force of the conſequences, 
nor be induced to lay aſide their ancient prejudices; for 
this reaſon, and to prevent the thing ſrom being in con- 
tinual diſpute, he afterwards digeſted the ſum of that 
book into propoſitions, in the mathematical manner; fo 
as it might only come to be read by ſuch as had ſirſt con- 
ſidered the principles; not that it is neceſſary a man 
ſhould maſter them all; many of them, even the firſt- 
rate mathematicians, would find a diſhculty in getting 
over. It is enough to have read the definitions, laws ot 
motion, and the three firſt ſections of the firit bock; 
after which, the author himſelf directs us to paſs on to 
the book De Hyſtemate Mundi. 
The ſeveral articles of this / are delivered under 
their reſpective heads; as Sun, Moos, PLANET, Co- 
MET, EAR ru, Alk, CENTRIFUGAL ce, REsisr- 
ANCE, MEbium, MarTER, SPACE, ELASTICITY, 
Graviry, &. A general idea, or abſtract of ths 
whole, we thall here lay before the reader, to ſhew in 
what relation the ſeveral parts ſtand to cach other. 
The great principle on which the whole philoſophy 1 
founded, is the power of gravity. This principle 1s 10! 
new: Kepler, long ago, hinted it in his Introduct. ad 
Mot. Martis. He evcn diſcovered ſome of the properts 
thereof, and their eflects in the primary planets but the 
glory of bringing it to a phyſical demonſtration va le- 
ſerved to the Engliſh philoſopher. See GRAVITY: FEY 
His proof of the principle from phenomenaz togerme® 
with the application of the ſame principle to the wand? 
other appearances of nature, or the deducing more: 
pearances from that principle, conſtitute the 2 
lyſtem; which, drawn in miniature, will ſtand . 
I. The phenomena are, 1. Ihat the ſatellites of June 
do, by radii drawn to the ceater of the planet, 3 
areas proportional to their times; and that 1 
cal times are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio c (her A allo 
ſrom its centre; in which the obfervatio!'s ol 105 3 lle 
nomers agree. 2. The ſame phenomeno! ho ue te: 
ſatellites of Saturn, with regard to Satur? 3 Fl times 
moon with regard to the carth. 3- The Pe ical 
, | in a ſciquif . 
of the primary plancts about the ſun are 1 + : 4. lle 
ratio of their mean diſtances from the ſun. ng ropoT 
primary planets do not deſcribe arcas any wr , 25 be- 
tional to their periodical times, about the en "tf grade 
ing ſometimes ſcen ſtationary, and ſometime» 
with regard to it. ; iter are 
II. 1. f he powers whereby the Catellites of JP, 
conſtantly drawn out of their rectilinear = "7 
tained in their orbits, do reſpect the con 
and are reciprocally as the ſquares ol ow he 
the ſame center. 2. The ſame holds of tl 
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. rd to Saturn; of the moon with regard 
bare ad * of the primary planets with regard to 
to the 


tae don gravitates towards the earth, and by the 
The m ravity is retained in her orbit; and the 
ids of the other ſatellites with reſpect to their 
mary planets 3 and of the 12 with reſpect to 
vo Y, an . 
the ſun. See e planets, their phenomena, with 
As to the other g . being of the ſame kind with 
2 ro their primary ones, being of the lame kin 
fe . moon about the earth, it is argued by ana- 
7 * they depend on the ſame cauſes; it being a 
oe, om which all philoſophers agree to, that ef- 
8 of tha ſame kind have the fame cauſes. Again, at- 
ſects o is always mutual, i. e. the reaction is equal to 
ere 1: conſequently, the primitive planets gravitate 
25 3 ſecondary ones z the earth towards the 
_ ind the ſun towards them all. And this gravity, 
3 ard to each ſeveral planet, is reciprocally as the 
= * its diſtance from its center of gravity. 
N bodies gravitate towards all the planets; and their 
_ hts towards any one planet, at equal diſtances from 
the center of — are proportional to the quantity 
in each. 
a how of the deſcent of heavy bodies towards the 
earth, ſetting aſide their unequal retardation from the re- 
ſetance of the air, is this, that all bodies fall equally in 
equal times; but the nature of gravity or weight, no 
doubt, is the ſame on the other planets, as on the earth. 
Suppole, e. gr. ſuch bodies raiſed to the ſurface of the 
moon, and together with the moon deprived at once of 
all progreſſive motion, and dropped towards the carth; 
it is ſhewn, that in equal times they would deſcribe equal 
ſpaces with the moon 3 and, therefore, that their quan- 
tity of matter is to that of the moon, as their weights ro 
its weight. Add, that fince Jupiter's ſatellites revolve in 
times that are ina ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from 
the center of Jupiter, and conſequently at equal diſtances 
from Jupiter, their accelerating gravities are equal; there- 
fore, falling equal altitudes in equal times, they will de- 
ſcribe equal ſpaces, juſt as heavy bodies do on our earth, 
And the fame argument will kold of the primary planets 
with regard to the ſun. And the powers whereby un- 
equal bodies are equally accelerated, are as the bodies; 
i. e. the weights are as the quantities of matter in the 
planets. And the weights of the primary and lecondary 
planets towards the ſun are as the quantities of matter in 
the planets and ſatellites. And hence are ſeveral corol- 
laries drawn relating to the weights of bodies on the tur- 
face of the carth, magnetiſm, and the exiſtence of a va- 
cuum; wiuch ſee under VacuUM, WEIGHT, and MaG- 
NETISM. 
V. Gravity extends itſelf towards all bodies, and is in 
proportion to the quantity of matter in each. 
That all the planets gravitate towards each other, has been 
already thewn ; likewiſe, that the gravity towards any 
one, conſidered apart, is reciprocally as the ſquare of its 
diſtance from the center of the planet : conſequently, 
gravity is proportional to the matter therein. Farther, 
as all the parts of any planet, A, gravitate towards an- 
other planet, B; and the gravity of any part is to the 
gravity of the whole, as the matter of the part to the 
matter of the hole; and reaction equal to action; the 
planet B will gravitate towards all the parts of the planet 
A; and its gravity towards any part will be to its gravity 
eg af. —_ as the matter of the part to the mat- 
ter of the whole. 
Hence we derive methods of finding and comparing the 
gravities of bodies towards different planets ; of finding 
the quantities of matter in the ſeveral planets, and thcir 
denſities; ſince the weights of equal bodics revolving 
about planets are as the diameters of their orbits, di- 
retly; and as the ſquares of the periodical times, in- 
verſly; and the weights at any diſtance from the center 
the planct are greater or leſs in a duplicate ratio of 
their diſtances, inverfly ; and ſince the quantities of mat- 
ter in the plancts are as their powers at equal diſtances 
ſiom their centers: and, laſtly, ſince the weights of equal 
and homogenzous bodics towards homogeneous ſpheres 
1 the Welave of the ſpheres, as. the diameters of 
Rs * 3 aud conſequently, the denlitics of hete- 
: ore vs 2 weights at the diſtances of 
r 71 7 1 P eres. 
ale common center of gravity of the ſun, and all the 
N rg " reſt; and the fun, though always in mo- 
oy 0 ee recedes far from the common center of 
or the matter 
to l; and Jupi 
imctewof the 
mon center o 
bund 4 point 
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in the ſun being to that in Jupiter as 1033 
ter's diſtance from the fun to the ſemidi- 
fun in a ratio ſomewhat bigger; the com- 
i gravity of Jupiter, and the ſun, will be 
a little without the ſun's ſurface. And, by 
Ne 242, 
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the ſame means, the common center of Saturn and the 
ſun will be ſound a point a little within the ſun's ſur- 
face; and the common center of the earth, and all the 
planets, will be ſcarce one diameter of the ſun diſtant 
from the center thereof. But the center is always at reſt: 
therefore, though the ſun will have a motion this and 
that way, according to the various ſituations of the pla- 
nets, yet it can never recede far from the center. So 
that the common center of gravity of the earth, fun, and 
planets, may be eſteemed the center of the whole world. 
VII. The planets move in ellipſes that have their foci in 
the center of the fun, and deſcribe arcas proportional to 
their times. 

This we have already laid down d poſteriori, as a pheno- 
menon; and now, that the principle of the heavenly 
motions is ſhewn, we deduce it therefrom d pricri. Thus, 
ſince the weights of the planets towards the ſun are re- 
ciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtances from the center 
of the ſun; if the ſun were at reſt, and the other pla- 
nets did not act on each other, their orbits would be el- 
liptical, having the ſun in their common umbilicus, and 
they would deſcribe areas proportional to the times; but 
the mutual actions of the planets are very ſmall, and may 
be well thrown aſide. Therefore, &c. 

Indeed, the action of Jupiter on Saturn is of ſome con- 
ſequence; and hence, according to the different Htua- 
tions and diſtances of thoſe two planets, their orbits will 
be a*little diſturbed. 

The ſun's orbit too is ſenſibly diſturbed by the aQtion of 
the moon; and the common center of the two defcribes 
an ellipſis round the ſun placed in the umbilicus; and 
with a radius drawn to the center of the ſun, deſcribes 
areas proportional to the times. 

VIII. The aphelia and nodes of the planets are at reſt ; 
excepting ſor ſome inconliderable irregularities arifing 
from the actions of the revolving planets and comets. 
Conſcquently, as the fixed ſtars retain their poſition to 
the aphelia and node:, they, too, are at reſt. 

IX. Ihe axis, or polar diameter, of the planets is lefs than 
the equatorial ctaineter. 


The planets, had they no diurnal rotation, would be 


ſphercs, as having an equal gravity on every fide; but, by 
this rotation, the parts receding from the axis endeavour 
to riſe towards the equator, which, if the matter they 
conſiſt of be fluid, will be affeQed very ſenübly. Ac- 
cordingly Jupiter, whoſe denſity is ſound not ſo much to 
exceed that of water on our globe, is obſerved by the 
aſtronomers to be conſiderably lefs between the poles, 
than from calt to weſt. And on the ſame principle, un- 
leſs our earth were higher at the equator than towards 
the poles, the ſea would rite under the equator, and 
overflow all near it. 

But this figure of the earth Sir Iſaac Newton proves like- 
wiſe a poſteriori; from the oſcillations of pendulums be- 
ing lower, and ſmaller, in the equatorial, than the polar 
parts of the globe. 

X. All the moon's motions, and all the inequalities in 
thoſe motions, follow from theſe principles: e. gr. her 
unequal velocity, and that of her nodes, and apogee in 
the ſyzygies and quadratures ; the differences in her ec- 
centricity, and her variation, &c. Sec Moon, QUap- 
RATURE, OYZYGY, &c. 

XI. From the inequalities in the lunar motions, we can 
deduce the ſeveral inequalities in the motions of the ſa- 
tellites. 

XII. From theſe principles, particularly the action of the 
ſun and moon upon the carth, it follows, that we muit 
have T1DEs; or that the ſea mult ſwell and ſubſide twice 
every day. 

XIII. Hencelikewiſe follows the whole theory of comeTs<; 
as, that they are above the region of the moon, and in 
the planetary ſpaces; that they ſhine by the ſun's light 
reflected from them; that they move in conic ſections, 
whoſe umbilici are in the center of the ſun; and by radii 
drawn to the ſun, deſcribe areas proportional to the times; 
that their orbits, or trajectories, are very near parabolas 
that their bodies are ſolid, compact, &c. like thoſe. of 


| the planets, and mult therefore acquire an immenſe heat 


in their perihelia; that their tails are exhalations ariſing 
ſrom them, and encompatling them like atmoſpheres. 

The objections raiſed againit this philoſophy are chiefly 
aimed at the principle, gravity z which ſome condemn as 
an occult quality; and hers as a miraculous and preter- 
natural cauſe ; neicher of which have any longer room 
in ſound philoſophy. Others, again, ſet it afide, as de- 
ſtroying the notion of vortices z and others, as ſuppoſing 
a vacuum. But theſe are all abundantly obviated under 
GRaviTY, ATTRACTION, VORTEX, VACUUM, aud 

UALITY. 


NEXI, among the Romans, perſons free-born, who, tor 


debt, were delivered bound to their creditor, aud obliged 
to ſerve him, till they could pay the debt. : 
7 » NEXT 
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Nicunk, /quare, that where they are ſquare. 
Nich, angular, that formed in the corner of the build- 


NicHE, ground, that which, inſtead of bearing on a maſſive, 


NEXT taker, among Miners, is he that hath the next meer 


in poſſeſſion. 
NEXUS of matter. See Conts10N. 


NHAMBUGUACU, in Botany, a name of the great Ame- 


rican ricinus, or palma Chriſti. 

NHAMDIA, in [chthyology, the name of a fiſh caught in 

the rivers of many parts of America, and of a fine taſte. 
It is of the anguilliform kind, and has a long and fat 
body, becoming ſmaller toward the tail; its belly is ſoft 
its head flat; and its mouth of a parabolic figure, and 

armed with ſmall teeth ; it is uſually of about eight or ten 
inches long; its tail is forked, and its head is covered 
with a ſtrong ſhelly coat; this is of a duſky brown; its 
back and ſides are of a bluiſh grey; the larger back-fin 
is of the ſame colour; all the reſt are black; and on 
each fide there is a red line reaching lengthways from the 
gills to the tail. 

NHANDIROBA, in Bztany, a name given by Plumier to 

a genus of plants, the fame with the FEVILLEA of Lin- 
nus. 

NHANDUAPOA, the name of a Braſilian bird, called alſo 
jabiruguacu, but more frequently known by its Dutch 
name SCURVOGEL.. 

NHANDUGUACU, in Ornitho/ogy, the name of a Braſi- 
lian bird of the emeu, or caſſowary kind, a ſpecies of 
the /iruthia, or 0STRICH, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, but 
ſmaller than the common or African caſſowary. Its 
body is conſiderably large; its neck long and ſtrong; its 
legs very long and thick; its wings extremely ſhort, and 
unfit for flying, but aſſiſting it in running; its feathers 
are grey, and, on the back, are conſiderably long ; it 
commonly carries its neck bent like a ſwan; its head 1s 
ſhaped like that of a gooſe ; its back feathers cover the 
rump, and make a ſort of tail; it runs as ſwift as a grey- 
hound, and feeds on fleſh and fruits. 

NHAOQUUNDA, in /chthy-/ogy, the name of a ſmall fiſh 
caught in the American rivers. Its body 1s oblong, and 
every where nearly of the ſame thickneſs; its head and 
mouth are like thoſe of the pike ; and its uſual lengrh ts 
about four inches; it can extend its upper lip, and round 
the opening of its mouth; it has no regular teeth, but 
its jaws are rough like a file; its tail is covered with a 
hard thelly cruſt; its body is covered with moderately 
large ſcales, and its back and fides are of a filvery grey; 
its belly white; it has on each fide a ſingle row of round 
black ſpots, of the bigneſs of a pea, and among theſe a 
number of ſmall blue ones. 

NIAGARA, in Geography, a prodigious cataract in Ca- 
nada, in North America, between the lakes Erie and 
Ontario, where the water falls from high rocks a hun- 
dred and thirty- ſeven feet high, and half a league broad; 
the water runs to it with ſuch violence, that all the beaſts 
that attempt to croſs it a quarter of a league above, are 
ſwallowed up; and it tumbles off the precipice with ſuch 
fury, that it makes an arch under which three men may 
paſs abreaſt without danger or damage, except a few 
drops of water falling upon them. The miſt which this 
fall occaſions may be ſeen at fifteen miles diſtance, ariſing 
as high as the clouds, and forming a beautiful rainbow. 
See CATARACT. 

NICENE creed. See CREED. 

NICETERIA Athenas, Numrngie Abryag, in Antiquity, an 
Athenian ſolemnity in memory of Minerva's victory over 
Neptune, when they contended which of them thould 
have the honour of giving a name to the city afterwards 
called Athens. 

NICH, in Architecture, a cavity, or hollow place, in the 
thicknets of a wall, to place a figure or ſtatue in. 
ine word comes from tuc Italian n:cch:a, Vell; becauſe 
tie ſtatue is here incloſed in a ſhell; or, perhaps, by rea- 
ton of the ſhell wherewith the tops of ſome of them are 
adorned. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 40. lit. Z. 

Wehe are made to partake of all the ſegments under a 
ſemicircle. "They are ſometimes at an equal diſtance from 
the tront, and are parallel or ſquare on the back with the 
front-line 3 in which cate they are called ſquare receſſes, 
Or 1qUare- cles. 

The larger niche ſerve for groups of figures; the ſmall 
ones for lingle (tatues, and ſometimes only for buſts. 
Creat care muſt be taken to proportion the niches to the 
ligures ; and that the pedeſtal of the figures be propor- 
tioned to the niches. 

Niches are lometimes made with ruſtic-work. 

Nick, round, is that whole plan and circumference are 
circular, 


ing. 
has its riſe trom the ground; as the niches of the portico 


of the Pantheon at Rome. Their ordinary proportion 
is to be two diameters in height, and one in width. 


N1cnr, capital of a. See Caprr ar. 
NicHE, cul de four of a. See Cyr. 
NICHED column. See Cor vux. 
NICHILIANIST A, in Church Fi:/tory, hereti 

tained that Chriſt had no being © Whom, 
NICHILS. See NInILsò. 
NicniLs, clerk of the. See Ci.trx. 
NICK AR-tree, in Potany; See GvitAaxny: 
NICKEL, in Natural Hiſtory, is a ſemi-meta}, f ; 

. , , 1, rſt def, : 
by Mr. Cronſtedt, in the Swedith Memoirs fer . be! 
1751 and 1754. The properties there ative the Years 
are, 1. That it is of a white colour Ira Ont 
2. Its texture is ſolid, and ſhining in by frag to red, 
Its ſpecific gravity is to that of water as 300 e 
4. It is conſiderably fixed in the fire. 6. a 
and its calx is green. 6. This calx is not 2 "mail, 

but it nevertheleſs tinges glaſs of a tranſparen! full, 
brown, or jacinth colour, 7+ It diſſolves in OY 
aqua regia, and marine acid, but with difficutr zortis, 
triolic acid: all theſe ſolutions have a deep or 7 
lour; the vitriol formed of it is alſo of the WS hag 
and the colcothar of this vitriol, and alſo the Kory, 
tates from the ſolutions, are rendered by calcite p 
a light green colour. 8. Theſe precipitates are webs 
by ſpirit of fal ammoniac, and the ſolution N. i 
colour; but no copper can be produced by a een 
of the precipitates. 9. It ſtrongly attracts fulphur = 
It unites with all metallic ſubſtance, excepting * 
quickſilver, and zinc. 11. Its attraction to regulns of 85 
balt is the ſtrongeſt, next to which is that to iron * 
then to arſenic. 12. It retains its phlogiſton a long tins 
in the fire, and its calx is reducible by a very {mall gun 
tity of inflammable matter. It requires, howerer: 
ſtrong red heat before it can be fuſed, and melts a lin: 
ſooner, or as ſoon as gold or copper. Nicke/ is contained 
in the mineral, called Knpfer, or KU PER 
NICOL, in Natura! Hiſtory, a word uſed by the miners in 
Germany to expreſs a greeniſh cruſt, covering feyeral of 
the ſpecies of marcaſites and cobalt; it emits fumes that 
ſmell of garlic in the calcination, and is very injvrious 
to the workmen, cauſing contractions of their limbs, and 
other diſorders. It is ſometimes ſound in maſſes alone, 
but that more rarely. 

NICOLAI Catho/icon. See Carholicox. 
NICOLAS, Saint, Argonauts of. See ARGONAUTS. 
NICOLAITANS, or NicoLaAtTEs, one of the moſt an- 
cient fects in the Chriſtian church; thus denominated 
from Nicolas, a perſon ordained a deacon of the church 
of Jeruſalem, together with St. Stephen. 

The diſtinguiſhing tenet of the Nicelaitans, as repreſente! 
by eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, is, that all married women 
ſhould be common; to take away all occaſion of jez- 
louſy. 

Other authors tax Nicolas with other impurities; but 
Clemens Alexandrinus imputes them all to his diſciples, 
who, he ſays, abuſed their maſter's words. 

In the charge urged againit the Nicolaitans (Rev. ii. 6, 
14, I5,) they are not reproached with erroneous opimi- 
ons concerning the Deity, but with the licentiouſn?'s 
of their practice, and the contempt of that folemn las, 
which the apoſtles had enaQed, (Acts xv. 29.) again! 
fornication, and the uſe of meats offered to idols. It's, 
however, certain, that the writcrs of the ſecond and the 
following centuries, Irenzus, Tertullian, Clemens, and 
others, atlirm, that the Nico/arrans adopted the ſentiments 
of the GNosT1Cs, concerning the two principles of all 
things, the zons, and the origin of this terreſtrial globe. 
The authority of theſe writers, ſays Moſheim, would be 
entirely ſatisfactory in this matter, were there not ſome 
reaſon to imagine, that they confounded, in their na 
rations, two ſeas very different from each other, br 
that of the Nicolaitans, mentioned in the Revelations; at 
another, founded by a perſon named Nicolaus, in! 
ſecond century, upon the principles of the Gnoſtics. g 
Cocceius, Hoffman, Vitringa, and Maius, take the N 
Nicolaitan to be coined, to ſignify a man addicted to Þ 0 
ſure and debauchery; adding, that it has nothing to 
do with Nicolas one of the ſeven deacons. 
NICOMIA, in Natural Hiſtory. See CERT. Pe 
NICOTLANA, or herba Nicatiana, a name given te 


f the 
BAacco; from Nicot, the French ee an 
court of Portugal, who ſent it into France, in 15 his dice 


gave it his own name, as he himſelf tells us in 
tionary. . 3 
NICTITATING membrane, in Anatomy, a thin ar gle 
which covers the eyes of ſeveral creatures, an , 

them from duſt, or too much lights pet is lo thin, 
they can ſee indifferently well through it. Ye 
This niftating as is chiefly found in the bird an 
61th kind. 
This membrane, in the eagle's eye, 15 
and firm, inſomuch as to be accounted a 


remarkably cloſe 


$ a ſecond 2 


2 
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114; and hence that remarkable ſitmneſs of the eagle's 

Tü in yo 55 oy; Cuſtoms is uſed to ſignify ſepa- 
in the Jew! 1 , C 

51 bin. on. YT This, according to ſome, 

Ai to be underſtood of the leſſer ſort of excommunica- 

= in uſe among the Hebrews. He that had incurred 

ED to withdraw himſelf from his relations, at leaſt to 

hs diſtance of four cubits: it commonly continued a 

2 If it was not taken off in that time, it might be 
rolonged for ſixty, or even ninety days: but if, within 

this term, the excommunicated perſon did not give fatis- 

faction, he fell into the cherem, Which Was a ſecond 
ſort of ex communication; and thence into the third ſort 
called /hammatha, or /hematta, the moſt terrible of all. 

But Selden has proved that there were only two kinds of 

excom munication, VIZ. the greater and leſs ; and that 

theſe three terms were uſed indifferently, _ ; 

NIDUS, %, a repoſitory, wherein certain animals, parti- 
cularly fowls, inſects, and reptiles, lodge their eggs, for 
incubation ; and wherein, when hatched, they nurſe 
their young, till they become able to ſhift for themſelves. 
The word is Latin, and is ſuppoſed to be derived from 
wider, a rank or ill ſmell: in regard the neſts of animals 
uſually ſtink. 

Ir. Derham ſays, he has often wondered how waſps, 
nb and . inſets, that gather dry materials 
(as the duſt of wood ſcraped for that purpoſe), ſhould 
find a proper glutinous matter to cement and glue their 
combs, and line their cells: but he adds, that, in all 
prebability, it is in their own bodies; as in the tinea velti- 
ora, the cad-worm, &c. : 
Goedart obſerves of his erucas, that fed on leaves, that 
they made their cells of leaves glued together with their 
own ſpittle. 

Nipus rn in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the name of 
a ſpecies of oHR XS. ; 

NIECE, a term relative to uncle and aunt, figniſying a bro- 
ther's or ſiſter's daughter; which, in the civil law, is 
the third degree of conſanguinity z and, in the common 
law, the ſecond. 

NIEKE coronde, in the language of the Ceyloneſe, the 
name of a ſpecies of cinnamon. The tree which pro- 
duces it reſembles the ache, another tree very common 
there. This is a very bad kind of cinnamon, and has 
very little taſte or ſmell. It is very ſeldom fold as cin- 
namon, but is much in eſteem among the natives for its 
medicinal virtues. They obtain a water, and an oil from 
it, by roaſting, which they anoint themſelves with, to 
preſerve them from noxious ſumes, and inſections of any 
kind; and uſe the exprefled juice of the leaves to cool the 
head, and ſtrengthen the brain, rubbing it on externally. 
Phil. Tranf. NV 409, 

NIENT compriſe, in Law, an exception taken to a petition, 

as unjuſt ; becauſe the thing deſired is not in that act or 
deed whereon the petition is grounded, 
Thus a perſon defiring of the court to be put in poſſeſ— 
hon of a houſe formerly adjudged to him among other 
lands; the adverſe party pleads, that this petition is not 
to be granted; by reaſon though the petitioner had a 
judgement for certain lands and houſes, yet this houſe is 
ment compriſe, not compriſed therein. 

NIGELLA, in Botany. See FENNEL flower. 

NIGHT, that partof the natural day, during which the ſun 
is underneath the horizon: or, night 1s that ſpace of 
ume wherein the ſun is out of our hemiſphere. 

Under the equator, the „ighs are always equal to the 
days. Under the poles, the %ig continues half a year. 
The ancient Gauls and Germans divided their time not 
by days, but nights; as appears from Tacitus and Cæſar; 
2 = * Iceland, and the Arabs, do the ſame at 
is day. See Day, Hou, &c. 
he fame is alſo . of Hank anceſtors. 
ws, in the council of Cloveſhoe, anno 824, we read, 
{bt finita & proſcripta contentione corum eprſcopo poſt 30 
nottes, illum juramentum ad / [oflminſler deduttum . — 
bony how Ne of ſaying, ſevennight, fortmght, &e. 
N 1 HIgnals by, See SIGNALS. 
18 HT-awn-hynd, third. Sce IniRp. 

. Dee IN cu pus. 

»HISHADE, /olanum, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 

dy monogynia Claſs, Its characters are theſe: the em- 
— the ſlower is — of one leaf, cut half 
whe : into five acute legments z the flower has one 
s = petal, having a very ſhort tube; the brim 

8 nl preading, and five- pointed; it has five awl- 

Ne proce ren, terminated by oblong ſummits, which 
fond. wah _ 4 22 germen, eK 

5 an the ſtamina, and crowne 

Wer ſtigma z the germen aſterwards turns to : 
3 with two cells, having a convex fleſhy 
we thirty. '2 with round:ſh compreſſed feeds. There 
| nx Ipecies. Miller. See MaD-apple. 
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The garden night/hads of the ſhops, with black bertfies, is 
annual, grows ſpontaneouſly in cultivated grounds, and 
flowers in Auguſt. The leaves are uſed in external ap- 
plications, and are ſaid to act as refrigerants, reſolvents, 
and diſcutients ; taken internally, in the quantity of not 
many grains, they are highly deleterious; in very ſmall 
doſes, as an infuſion in boiling water of half a grain or 
a grain of the dried leaves, they occaſion a warmth over 
the whole body, which is often followed by a ſweat, or 
an increaſe of the urinary diſcharge, or ſome looſe ſtools, 
or a ſickneſs and vomiting, and often by a head-ach, 
giddineſs, dimneſs of the fight, and other paralytic ſymp- 
toms. In ſome cancerons, ulcerous, and hydropic caſes, 
theſe infuſions have been repeated at bed-time, every 
two or three nights, or oftener, and the quantity of the 
leaves in each doſe increaſed gradually to five or fix 
grains or more, with apparent benefit z but their oper- 
ation is ſo irregular, and their effeQs on the nervous 
ſyſtem ſo alarming, that the uſe of them is juſtly laid 
aſide. It is obſerved, that their beneficial cles depend 
on the evacuations they produce; and that, when they 
do not act as evacuants, they generally aggravatz the 
complaints. The roots and berries are much of the 
ſame nature with the leaves; though Geſner reports, 
that the expreſſed juice of the latter, boiled with ſugar, 
to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, proves, in doſes of a tea- 
ſpoonful, an effectual and ſafe anodyne; but he cautions 
againſt exceeding this doſe. Lewis. 

N1iGHTSHADF, r far: phytolacca, in Botany, a genus of 

the decandria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower hath no empalement, according to ſome, and 
no petals, though the cover of the parts of generation, 
being coloured, is by ſome termed peta!s, there are five 
of theſe, which arc concave, open, and permanent it 
has for the moſt part ten ſtamina, which are of the ſame 
length as the petals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, 
and ten compreſſed, orbicular germina, joined together 
on their inſide, but divided on their outſide; upon which 
ſit ten very ſhort ſtyles, which are reflexed ; the germina 
afterward turn to an orbicular depreſſed berry, with ten 
longitudinal deep furrov's, having ten cells, each con- 
taining a ſingle ſmooth ſeed. Miller reckons three, and 
Linnæus four ſpecies. 
Parkinſon ſays, that the inhabitants of North America 
make uſe of the juice of the root of American night ae, 
with large fruit, commonly called Virginian poke, as a 
familiar purge; two ſpoonfuls of the juice will work 
ſtrongly. Of late there have been ſome quacks, who pro- 
tend to cure cancers with this herb; but no inſtance is 
known of its having been ſerviceable in that diſorder. 
The inhabitants of North America boil the young ſhoots 
of this plant, and eat it like ſpinach. 'The juice of the 
berries ſtains paper and linen of a beautiful purple cc- 
lour, but it will not laſt long: if there could be a me- 
thod of fixing the die it might be very uſeful. Miller. 

N1GHTSHADE, baſtard. See Rivina. 

NiGHTSHADE, climbing. or MAalabar. See BasrLLa. 

N1iGaHTSHAD®, deadly, atrope, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monsgynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower 1s bell-ſhaped, hath a permanent empalement of 
one leaf, cut into five parts, and 1s divided into five equal 
parts; it hath five ſtamina riſing from the baſe of the 
petal ; in the center is ſituated an oval germen, which 
becomes a globular berry, having two cells fitting on the 
empalement, and filled with kidney-ſhaped feeds. Miller 
reckons two and Linnæus five ſpecies. 

This plant ſhould not be ſuffered to grow in any places 
where children reſort, for it is a ſtrong poiſon ; ſeveral 
inſtances having happened where children have been 
killed by eating the berries. | 

There is a remarkable initance of the direful effects of 
this plant, recorded in Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland 
wherein he gives an account of the deſtruQion of the 
army of Sweno, when he invaded Scotland, by mixing a 
quantity of the juice of theſe berries with the drink, 
which the Scots, by their truce, were to ſupply them 
with: this ſo intoxicated the Danes, that the Scots fell 
upon them, in their ſleep, and killed the greatelt part of 
them; ſo that there were ſcarcely men enough left to, 
carry off their king. See, on this article, Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ix. part 1. p. 62. 

N1GHTSHADE, enchanters, circe@a, in Botany, a genus of 
the diandria menogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower hath a double-leaved empalement and two 
heart-ſhaped petals, and has two erect hairy ſtamina ; 
the germen is ſituated under the flower, and the empale- 
ment becomes an oval capſule, with two cells opening 
lengthways, each containing a fingle oblong feed. There 
are two ſpeœcies. 

N1GHTsSHADE, three-leaved. See Herb PaRi1s of Canada. 

N1iGHTSHADF, Firginian. See American NIGHTSHADE. 

Nicursnabr, woedy, called bitter-/weet, dulcamara, and 

amara 


— —— — Oe 


NIGHTINGALE, luſeinia or philomela, in Ornithology, the 


NtG!TINGALE, Jirginian, in Ornithology, the common, 


NiGHTIiNGALE, mock. See BLAck-cAr. 
NIGH'TWALKERS, in a legal ſenſe, are ſuch perſons as 


NiGHTWALKERS, in a phyſical ſenſe. See NocTau- 


1 
NIGRIN, A, in Z-tany, a genus of the pentandria monozynia 
NIGRTILIES um, among the ancients. See Cantes, 
NIEL, Aim, nathiug, among the ſchool philoſophers, is 
Nun. capiat fer billam, or per brecve, in Law, is a form 


Neuil wr Net het is the uſual plea in au action of debt; 


NIH 


amara dulcis, is a ſpecies of ſolanum, which grows by the 
ſide of hedges, and in moilt ditches, climbing upon the 
buſhes with winding, woody, but brittle ſtalks. It is 
perennial, and flowers in June and July. The roots and 
italks of this ſpecies, which, on firſt chewing them, yield 
a conſiderable bitterneſs, that is ſoon followed by an al- 
molt honey-like ſweetneſs, have been commended in 
different diſorders, as high reſolvents and deobſtruents. 
Their ſenſible operation is by ſweat, urine, and ſtool : 
the doſe from four to fix ounces of a tincture made by 
digeſting four ounces of the twigs, in a quart of white 
wine. 

Experience, ſays Dr. Lewis, has ſhewn, that they are 
by no means cqually deleterious with deadly nige; 
that they act more regularly and uniformly; and that, 
without producing nervous complaints, they produce 
more conſiderable evacuations, elpecially by tool: but, 
he adds, that their virtues, in particular caſes, have not 
yet been ſuſſiciently aſcertained. Mat. Med. 


browniſh grey motacilla, with the annules of the knees 

rey. 

he nightingale derives its name from night and the Saxon 
word galan, to /ing. It is in ſize equal to the red-ſtart; 
but longer bodied and more elegantly made. The head 
and back are a pale tawny, daſhed with olive; the tail is 
of a deep tawny red; the throat, breaſt, and upper part 
of the belly of a light gloſſy aſh- colour; the lower belly 
almoſt white; the exterior webs of the quill-feathers are 
of a dull reddiſh-brown ; the interior of browniſh aſh- 
colour; the inſides are hazel ; the eyes remarkabiy large 
and piercing; and the legs and feet of a deep afh- 
colour. 
Mr. Hunter found, by diſſection, that the muſcles of the 
larynx are ſtronger in the ui ,, than in any other 
bird of the ſame ſize. 
This bird, the moſt famed of the feathered tribe, for the 
variety, length, and ſweetneſs of its notes, viſits Eng- 
land in the beginning of April, and leaves us in Augult ; 
and during its continuance with us, its range is confined 
to a part of this Mand : it is not found in Scotland, Ire- 
land, or Norii-Vales, nor in any of the northern coun- 
ties, except Yorkſhire : and it does not migrate ſo far to 
the Welt as Devonſhire and Cornwall. Nyghtingales form 
their neſts of oak leaves, a few bents, and reeds. The 
e2::3 are of a deep brown. They begin their ſong in the 
evening and continue it the whole night. Pennant. 


but improper name of a bird of the groſs-beaked kind, 
called by authors the coccothrauſtes Indica criflata. 

I: is a little ſmaller than our blackbird; it has a black 
ring, ſurrcunding the eyes and noſtrils ; the beak is very 
large and thick, but not altogether fo large as in the com- 
mon gro{s-bcak z and its head is ornamented with a very 
high and beautiful creſt, which it moves about very ſre- 
quently ; it is all over of a very fine, and lively red, but 
paler on the head and tail than elſewhere ; it is brought 
to us from Virginia, and is much valued in England, for 
its beauty, and delicate manner of ſinging; it is very fond 
of almonds and the like fruits. 


ſleep by day and walk by night, being oftentimes pilferers 
or diſturbers oi the peace. 

5 Ed. III. cap. 14. Conſtables are authorized by the com- 
mon law, to arreſt n:ghtwalkers, and ſuſpicious perſons, 
&c. Watchmen may allo arreſt aizhtwalkers, and hold 
them until morning: and, it is ſaid, that a private per- 
fon may arreit any ſuſpicious night walter, and detain him 
till he give a good account of himſelf. 2 Hawk. P. C. 
61. 80. One may be bound to the good behaviour for 
being a z/ohtwaiker, and common mghtwalkers and 
haunters of bawdy-houſesare to be indicted before juſtices 
of peace. &. But it is held not lawful for conſtable, &c. 
to take up any woman, as a mghtwalker, on bare ſuſpi- 
cion only of being of ill fame, unleſs ſhe be guiity of a 
breach of the peace, or ſome other unlawful act. 


claſs. Its charaters are that the flower is ſunnel-ſhaped, 
the empalement is inflated, the ſtigma is obtuſe, aud 
the fruit is a double celled capſule. There is only one 
{Pecics. 


what has no zcal efle, and which is only conceived ne- 
ratively, and denominated by a negative. 


uled wen judgment is given againſt the plaintiff, ſo as 
to bar his ati, or overthrow his writ or bill. 


NIM 


but it is no plea in an action of cov 
aſſigned for non-payment of rent, &c. 
N1H1L dicit is a failing of a defendant to put in an 
to the plaintiſf's plea by the day aſſivned:; d anſwer 
omiſſion judgment is given againſt him of ny 
mhil dicit, becauſe he alledges nothing to the co f 8 
NIL or NIHILI album. Sec Pon vnor yy, Fs 
NIHILS, or Nicn11.s, iſſues which the therif that; 
poſed in the exchequer, ſays are nothing wonk.” OP: 
leviable ; from the inſufficiency of the parties hens - 
pay them. 
NiHil.s, clerk of the, nihilerum clericus. Sce 
ExXCHFQUER. 
NIL, in Botany, a name given by the Arabians to two u, 
different feeds, which are often, by this means miſtal . 
in their writings, one for another. Avicenna dell d. 
firſt that 11 is the fecd of a creeping plant, of the hi L 
weed kind, and that this plant had blue flowers Re oh 
campanulus, or bell flowers : but, in another place * 
tells us, that i is the name of a plant uſed in * 
which ſeems to be the ſame with our 7/a::s, or wond. 85 
It is probable, that the convolvulus, or bindweed calted 
„il, obtained this name only from its flowers being of «1... 
ſame colour with the fine blue pigmen: obtained 1 
the other 1, or woad. 
Nil habuit in tenementis, in Law, a plea to be brought in an 
action of debt only, brought by a leflor againſt a leflee 
for years, or at will, without decd. ws 
NILACUNDI, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a ſtone 
of the gem kind, which is half a $4ryHike and half 4 
RUBY. 
The word lan is the Indian name for the ſapphire, de- 
rived from the word i, the name of indigo, and given 
to this gem becauſe of its fine blue colour, which ap- 
proaches to the tinge of that pigment. The latter part 
of the word is not caſily accounted for, without making 
a little variation in the ſpelling, but with that, is very 
clear and eaſy. Jacut, or jacuti, and, as ſome ſpeak it, 
Jacunti, is the name given by the Indians to the ruby, 
and it is only ſuppoſing the word to be properly n/a: uni, 
and it expreſſes, in their own language, exactly what we 
underſtand by it, a ſtone, part ſapphire and part ruby, 
NILAHUMATU, in PBotary, a name give: by ſeveral au- 
thors to the ſmooth-ſruited $STRAMONIU M4 of Malzhar, 
NILIACUNM mel, a name by which the ancients exprefitd 
the very ſineſt honey. 
NIIICANARAM, in Zetany, the name by which ſome au- 
thors call the tree whole fruit is the myrobolan uſd in 
medicine. : 
NILOMETER, or NiILoscopfk, an inſtrument ufed among 
the ancients, to meaſure the height of the water of tae 
river Nile, in its overſlowings. 
The word comes from Ne a®-, Nile [and that from va 
Ave, new mud, or, as ſome others will have it, rom 26, 
IJ. flow, and mug, mud), and nter, meaſure. The Greeks 
more ordinarily call it Neaag yr or 
The nilometer is ſaid, by ſeveral Arabian writers, to have 
been firſt ſet up, for this purpoſe, by Joſeph, during lis 
regency in Fgypt: the meaſure of it was tixteen cubtts, 
this being the height of the increaſe of the Nile, which 
was neceflary to the fruitfulneſs of Egypt. 
From the meaſure of this column, Dr. Cumberland de- 
duces an argument, in order to prove that the Jewith and 
Eyptian cubit were of the ſame length. Scripture 
Weights and Meaſures, p. 18. , 
In the French king's library is an Arabic treatiſe on Ni 
lemeters, intitled, Neil fi alnal al Nil; wherein are de- 
ſcribed all the overflowings of the Nile, from the fir 
car of the Heyira to the 875th. 
33 mentions a column ereQed in a point of the 
iſland Delta, to ſerve as a Nilemeter ; and there is {till 
one of the ſame kind in a moſque of the ſame place. | 
As all the riches of Egypt arife ſrom the inundations 
of the Nile, the Egyptians uſed to ſupplicate them at the 
hands of their Serapisz and committed the moſt execrabic 
crimes, as actions, forſooth, of religion, toobtainthetavou'* 
This occaſioned Conſtantine exprefly to prohibit these 
ſacrifices, & e. and to order the Niloneter to be remored 
into the church; whereas, till that time, it had been 2 
the temple of Scrapis. Julian the Apoltate had it we 
placed in the temple, where it continued till the time 8 
the great Tlieodoſius. See, on the ſubject 0: IN 2igmretery 
the Acta Eruditorum Lipſ. anno 1050, p. 147: 
NILUFAR, in Botany, a name given by the ancien 
to the common water-L1LY. They diftinge! 4 
plant by that name from the Indian nymphady . 5 58 
was of a cold and ſoporitic virtue, like that of the mai 
drake. This they call always nenzfar- 1 
NIMBUS, among the Romans, a ſcarf embroidercd ©” 
gold, which women wore on their forcheas. 3 
Nimpvs was likewiſe uſed for the money thrown dungs 
the people, on any public occation. TT 
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ſeen on the medals of Maurice, Phocas, and 
the upper empire. 

TIES. 2 kind of ys, us among the Turks; 

Nimetulahi, their inſtitutor. 
{0 _ re would be admitted into the order, he is to 
Himſelf up cloſe in a chamber forty days, reſtricted 
4 - ounces of food per day. The term expired, the 
Fer take him by the hand, and lead him a 
— dance, accompanied with an infinity of ridicu- 
lous geſticulations, till the violence of the exerciſe, with 
his 3 regimen, throw him down on the ground. 
This fall is conſtrued an extacy, during which he is ſup- 
have a viſion. 

dbb meet every Monday in the night-time, 
and ſing hymns to God, &c. 

NIN-O, in Chronology, is the name of the æra moſt com- 
monly uſed among the Japaneſe. It commences with 
the reign of Sin-ma, the founder of their monarchy, 660 

ars before the Chriſtian æra. 

NINSI, in Botany. See G1N-SENG. ; 

NINTH, in Mv/:c, one of the diſſonant intervals in muſic. 
It is properly the ſecond doubled ; but it is differently 
uſed, When an upper part ſyncopates, the ſecond is ac- 
cented, and treated as a ninth; i. e. it is reſolved by an 
eighth, and accompanied by a third and fifth, and often 
a ſyncopated ſeventh : but when the lower part ſynco- 

ates, the ſecond is not thus uſed, but is accompanied 
by the fourth and ſixth. In thorough baſs, as the ninth 
has always, or at leaſt commonly, an eight placed after 
it thus, 9 8, to ſhew that that is reſolved by deſcending 
to the octave. 

NixTH pair of nerves. See NERVES. 

NINTIPOLONG, in Zo9/2gy, the Ceyloneſe name of a ſpe- 
cies of ſerpent called alſo /erpens hypnoticus. It is a very 
poiſonous ſpecies, and its bite brings a fleep upon the 

rſon, which terminates in death. It is of a deep, 
Llackiſh brown, varicgated with ſmall ſpecks of white. 

NINZIN, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the famous Chineſe root, commonly called 
GINSENG. 

NIPPERS, in the Manege, are four teeth in the forepart 
of a horſe's mouth, two in the- upper, and two in the 
lower jaw. A horſe puts them Ge between the ſe- 
cond and third year. 

NierExs is alſo an inſtrument in uſe among ſmiths, and 
farriers, being a kind of pincers, wherewith, in ſhoeing 
a horſe, they cut the nails before they rivet them. It is 
alſo uſed in taking off a ſhoe. 

Nierkks, in a ſhip, are pieces of flat braided cordage, 
uſed to faſten the cable to the voyal, in a ſhip of war, 
when the former is drawn into the ſhip, by mechanical 
powers applied to the latter. "Theſe n:ppers are uſually 
fix or eight feet in length, according to the ſize of the 
cable: and five or fix of them are commonly faſtened 
about the cable and voyal at once, in order to . heaved 
in by the capſtern. Thoſe which are fartheſt aft are 
always taken off, as the cable approaches the main hatch- 
way; and others are at the ſame time faſtened on, in the 
fore part of the ſhip, to ſupply their place. The perſons, 
employed to bind the nippers about the cable and voyal, 
are called e : they are aſſiſted, at this office, by 
the boys of the ſhip, who always ſupply them with uip- 
pers, and receive the ends of thoſe which are faſtened, to 
walk aft with them, and take them off at the proper 

Place, in order toreturn them to the nipper-men. Falconer. 

NIPPLE, papilla, in Anatomy, a prominence ariſing from 
the middle of the breaſt or mamma. See BrEasT. 

e colour of the nipple is various; in different ſtates, 
and ſtages of life it is reddiſh, bluciſh, and blackiſh; it is 


— with a pale brownith or reddith circle, called 
Tesla. 


The lacteal tubes, coming from the ſeveral parts of tlie 
realts, terminate in the papillz, with ſeveral nervous, or 
pongious emiſſaries which communicate with each other 


I anaſtomoſes, through which, in ſucking, the milk is 
n. | 


The nipples of women, in their firſt lying in, are fre- 
2 ſo ſmall, and ſunk into their breaſts, that the 
2 — cannot get at them to ſuck its nouriſhment. The 
= eſt method, in this caſe, is to apply an infant ſome- 
2 older, and which can draw ronger ; or, if this 
10 mot ſuccced, to let a woman, who has been prac- 

| * the art, attempt to ſuck. 
3 theſe do not Ar it is common to have re— 
— yy a glaſs pipe, and the poorer people in ſome 
— n make a — ſerve the turn. Others 
4 £9 rag cucurbite, made of ivory, in the form of a 
ON 2 vox ſuck ſtrongly in their mouth, The com- 
Nr 11. N "gl 3 when properly applied, of very 
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ſignal ſervice. To do this, the ſmall hole at the fide is 
to be ſtopped with wax, and the glaſs heated with warm 
water; or, by holding it before the fire, ſo as to rarefy, 
and in part, expel the air: it is then to be applied to the 
nipple, which, in this caſe, will not only be pulled out, 
but will diſcharge a large quantity of milk, ſo as to take 
down the inflammation and tumor in the breaſt. When 
the ſucking power of the glaſs is grown weak, the hole 
at the fide is to be opened, and the milk poured out ; 
the glaſs is then to be heated again, and the hole being 
ſtopped again, is to be a ſecond time applied, and ſo on, 
till the intention is fully anſwered. Heiſter's Surgery, 
part ii. p. 11. 

NirrILER-wort, lapſana, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngene/ia 
polygamia equalis claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower is compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, in- 
cluded in one common imbricated empalement; the flo- 
rets have one tubulous petal, ſtretched out at the top, in 
ſhape of a tongue; theſe have each five ſhort hairy ſta- 
mina z the germen is ſituated at the bottom of the floret, 
which afterward becomes an oblong three-cornered ſeed, 
ſituated in the ſcale of the empalement. There are four 
ſpecies. Miller. 

he common nipple-wort, which is a weed, growing by 
the ſide of foot-paths and hedges, is eſteemed excellent 
for curing ulcerated nipples, whence it obtained its name. 
It is ſaid to be drying, detergent, and digeſtive. The 
leaves and ſtalks may be boiled and eaten. James. 

NIQUTI, in {chthyology, the name of a fiſh of the cucullus 
kind, approaching to the figure of that ſpecies common- 
ly called draco, and araneus marinus, and in Engliſh the 
weaver. It is common about the American ſhores, and 
is eatable when the liver and gall are taken out, otherwiſe 
it is ſaid to be poiſonous. See Tab. III. of Fißbes, Ne 29. 

NIR, in the Materia Medica, x name given by the Arabian 
phyſicians to the pigment, or colour, made from the 
iſatis, or woad. 

NIS AN, a month of the Hebrews, anſwering to our March, 
and which ſometimes takes from February, or April, ac- 
cording to the courſe of the moon. It was made the 

firſt month of the ſacred year, at the coming out of E- 
gypt · This month ſhall be unto you the beginning of 
months, it ſhall be the fir/t month of the year to you. Exod. xii. 2. 
It was the ſeventh month of the civil year. Moſes calls 
it Abib. The name Ni/an is only ſince the time of Ezra, 
and the return from the captivity of Babylon. 

NISI PRIUS, in Law, a judicial writ, which lieth in caſes 

where the jury being impanelled and returned before the 
juſtices of the bench, one of the parties requeſts to have 
ſuch writ, for the eaſe of the county, whereby to will 
the ſheriff to cauſe the inqueſt to come before the juſtices 
in the ſame county, at their coming thither. 
It is called a writ of u prius : and its effect is, that the 
ſheriff is hereby commanded to bring to Weſtminſter the 
men impannelled, at a certain day, before the juſtices, 
niſt prius Juſticiarii domini regis ad aſſiſas capiendas ve- 
nerint ; that is, unleſs the julkices o, before that day, 
into ſuch county to take aſſiſes. This they are ſure to 
do, in the variations preceding each Eaſter and Michael- 
mas terms, and there diſpoſe of the cauſe; which ſaves 
much expence and trouble to the parties, the jury, and 
the witneſſes. 

Nis Pr1vs and affi/e, courts of, are compoſed of two or 
more commiſſioners, who are twice in every year ſent by 
the king's ſpecial commiſſion, all round the kingdom (ex- 
cept only London and Middleſex, where courts of m/z 
prius are holden in and after every term, before the chief 
or other judge of the ſeveral ſuperior courts), to try, by 
a jury of the reſpective counties, the truth of ſuch mat- 
ters of fact as are then under diſpute in the courts of 
Weſtminſter-hall. 

Nis i Pxius, juftices of. See JUSTICES. 

NISSOLIA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is divided into 
five ſegments, and that the fruit is a monoſpermous 
capſule. There are two ſpecies. 

NISUS, in Ornithology, a name by which many authors call 
the accipiter fringillarius, or ſparrow-HAW K. 

Nisus is alſo a name uſed by ſome old naturaliſts for the 
HALIAETUS, or aquila marina, called in Engliſh the ſea- 
EAGLE, or prey. 

Nis us is likewiſe a name given by the barbarous writers of 
the middle ages to alaba/ter. 

NITEDULA, in Zoology, the field-mouſe. See Mus. 

NTITIDUM/lium, among Betani/ts. See LEAF. 

NITRARIA, in Botany, a genus of the dedecandria moncgy- 
nia claſs. Its characters are, that the flower has tive 
petals ; the empalement is divided into five ſegments z 
the ſtamina are fifteen ; and the fruit is a monoſpermous 
drupe. There is only one ſpecies. 

NITRE, y/]por, in Natural Hi/tory, a bitter ſort of ſalt, thus 
called by the ancients z; by the moderns, more uſually, 
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Jaturaliſts differ as to the point, whether our ſaltpetre 
be the uitre of the ancients; bat it certainly is not.— 
G. C. gchelhammer has a particular treatiſe on this ſub-* 
jeQ, De Mitre, tum veterum, tum noſtro, Commentarius. 
See NATO. 

Nin, cr SALTPETRE, is a neutral ſalt, compoſed of 
nitrous acid, ſaturated with fixed vegetable alkali. It is 
found immerſed in imperceptible particles, in carthy 
ſubſtances, as the particles of metals in their ores, and 
is diſcoverable in thefe bodies by an acrid and pungent 
taſte, and a ſenſation of coldneſs with which it affects 
the tonyue : ſometimes alſo it is found native and pure, 
in form of an efloreſcence, or ſhapeleſs ſalt, either in its 
ore, or on old walls, and yields after ſolution hexaedral 
priſmatic cryſtals. 

Nitrc ©; found naturally cryſtallized in India, and as it is 
ſwept from earths or ſtones with brooms, it is called the 
ſwecpings of ni, or of ſaltpetre. A nitre may alſo be 
obtained from ſeveral plants: and theſe are the two kinds 

of natural ie. All other t is begun by nature but art 
is required to extract and purify it. 

Muny have been of opinion, that »{tre was, in part at leaſt, 
an animal ſalt, and that where it was found on old walls, 
it was owing to the effluvia of animal bodies once in- 
hab ting the place; but we find it now in vaſt quantities 
in ſeveral of the marly earths of the Eaſt Indies, and fome 
other places, which, however, though they abound with 
it, when they are in the naked cliffs, expoſed to the air, 
in a proper ftuation, yet when dug up from any depths 
in the earth, the ſame ſubſtances are not found to con- 
tain any of this ſalt. 

This marly earth is frequent in China, Perſia, and many 
parts of the Faſt, and is choſen for working from places 
where it ſtands in barren cliffs, on hills facingthe northern 
or caſtern winds. "The manner of thcir ſeparating uitre 
from this earth, is as follows: they dig large pits, which 
they coat over on the inſide with a ſtiſt and firm clay; 
this they fill half full of water, and into it throw the 
carth. When the water has ſtood fome days to imbibe 
the ſalt, they draw it off into other pits, deſended by 
Night walls on all but the north-caſt ſide. Here the ſun 
exhaling the water, the ſalt which it had imbibed aſſixes 
itfelf to the ſides of the pit in ſmall, browniſh, white, 
hexaedral, but very imperfect cryſtals, which are what 
we receive from the Eaſt Indies, under the name of rough 
17e. 

This is the way the greateſt quantity of this ſalt is made, 
but it is alſo procured from divers other materials, aud 
by many other methods. 

The method of manufacturing ſaltpetre in Podolia, re- 
lated by Dr. Wolf, is as follows : the earth or mould, 
which they make uſe of for this purpoſe, is of a deep 
black; and they make choice of a place for their oper- 
ation not far from a ſpot rich enough in nitre to keep 
them conſtantly at work, at leaſt during a whole ſum- 
mer, and ſuch as can ſupply them with water and wood 
at an eaſy expence. The utenſils, uſed in this manu- 
fa-ture, are a large copper boiler, containing about 60 
amphors of 6 gallons, or about 54% of water each, 
which is fixed in the ground, with its brim level with 
tlie ſurface 5 100 wooden tubs, with a hole bored near 
the bottoin, each of which holds a car of earth, or about 
4 or 5 amphors; 2 very large caſks of about 100 araphors 
each z about 32 wide troughs or coolers, holding about 
an amphor each 3 and a ſuthcient number of amphors 
for fetching water, 

In the manuſaCture, the firſt operation is to beat the 
11trous carth to a coarſe powder with iron ſpades, and 

to clear it of ali hard ſubſtances. If it be very rich in 

nitre (indicated either by its fatneſs or its downy effloreſ- 
cence), they mix with it ſome of a poorer ſort, in equal |» 
quantity, but very black and old: and, laſtly, they add 
ales, commonly thoſe of the aſh, which moſt abounds, 

to the amount of about a fifth part of the whole, and 

mix them well together, If rhey have a quanticy of 

urine at hand, they throw it in, but never any quick 

lime : they then put one car of the prepared nitrous 

earth into one of the tubs, {ill up the veſſel with cold 

water, and {tir the whole well with a wooden ſtaff; 

and after it has ſtood twenty-four hours, with occaſional 

ſtirring, they fuller the ley to run out at the hole ncar 

the bottom, and put it into two large caſks. In this de- 

coction of the nitre, what they call the mother of nitre 

is abſolutely neceſſary. This is the inſpiſſated lixivium 

remaining after the cryſtallization of nie, which cannot 

itſelf be made to cryſtallize, and they keep it from one 

year to another. Of this mother of ute, they pour one 

or two tubs into the boiler, to which they add the new 

ley, collected in the great caſks, till the boiler is full, and 

cep the contents boiling near twenty-four hours. As 

ſron as they perceive any marks of cryſtallization on the 

furſace, they remove the ley, thus decocted and infpiſ- 
ſuited, into the thirty-two wooden coolers, and let it re- 
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main there twenty-four hours; in which time h 
ſtallization being completed, they drain off th the cry: 
of nitre, and return it into the boiler. The ws r 
taken out and dried; but as they never prove o als are 
are again diffolved in clean water, filtered aan, def 
flannel bag, and boiled up again, in a leſs boile rough a 
quiſite thickneſs, and then cryſtallized again whi 7x _ 
them to be fit for ſale. In this manner, the wy ings 
peated through the ſummer, till the winter's f fi oe 
itop to it. "nt Puts a 
A fingle pound of falt petre is ſold, in time of var 
the ſpot where it is made, for four rubles, or fo ap 
ſhillings z but, in time of peace, it is much chen ae 
The earth thus cleared of its ite, is caſt out iu b 
about four feet high, and thus left for four years, 3 7 
ſame quantity of xitre is got out of this earth as _ 
Upon a third working, after ſeven years more, it 1 
yield ſome »1itre, but ſcarce enough to defray the c 
This method of making ſaltpetre, ſays Dr. Wot 
hither from the Eaſt ; and there, Dr. 
it is performed by a ſimilar proceſs. 
In many of the eaſtern nations, the ruins of old buildir 5 
expoled to the north-eaſt winds, and ſheltered from rain 
have their walls covered with the efloreſcences of a - 
teous ſalt, which is uſually thrown with the earth 1 
the nitre pit. Earths . with the exerementz of 
animals, as the earths of pigeon-houſes, and the like, al 
afford more or leſs tre, and, in France, vaſt quantities 
are annually made from lime rubbiſh, and the ruins cf 
old buildings. : 
In Virginia, they prepare the floors of their tobacco. 
houſes, for attrafting ue; the method of making i: 
in this way, by Mr. Jeremiah Brown, has been publiſhe(, 
in Virginia, by order of the truſtees for the improvement 
of arts and manufactures, and, in England, by order ct 
the ſocicty for the encouragement of arts, manuſactures. 
and commerce. See an account of this method in the 
Annual Regiſter, for 1763, vol. vi. p. 121. 
At Paris, where they have ſeventcen ſaltpetre works, 
there is a company ot perſons employed in making falt- 
petre, in number about twenty. They were incorporated 
ſo long ago as the reign of Charles IX. and are regulated 
by ſeveral ſtatutes. The quantity made annually is from 
6 to oo, oo hb. They arc obliged to deliver it in rough 
to the royal arſcnal, ny Soc they receive for it ſeven ſous, 
or about 34d. per 6. It is there purihed, undergoing 
three lixiviations, and is then ſold at ten, ſiſtcen, and 
eighteen ſols per ſb. 
The method uſed in a conſiderable manufacture is as 
follows: M. Bouret, who makes every year from 35 to 
36, oo h. employs 6 men night and day, 2 rooms, 20 
large caſks, and 3 horſes. The caſks are half filled with 
old plaſter, which is changed every time of pouring on 
water, and the lower half with wood aſhes, which are 
changed but once in five lixiviations. 'The water poured 
on ſoaks through both the plaſter and aſhes, and is fre 
times paſſed through freſh plaſter. It is then boiled 
down in a copper pan, ſo placed, that the flame paſſes 
quite round its ſides. The fire is made of wood. The 
lixivium, when properly evaporated, is ſet to cryſtallize, 
and the cryſtals to drain. The ſcum taken off in the 
boiling is thrown upon the plaſter, which the longerit 
lies in heaps (wetted from time to time) becomes the 
ſtronger z and likewiſe in proportion to the putrid matter 
thrown upon it. The plaſter uſed in the buildings, a 
Paris, is made of that gypſeous earth, called platter ol 
Paris, and found in the neighbourhood of that city. In 
general, no lime is mixed with it; and if this be the cale, 
the nitre is neither ſo good, nor produced in 10 great! 
quantity. It is known, when the old plaſter 15 worth 
being collected and employed, by the faltith taſte of it. 
Nitre is alſo made in other great towns in France. 
The moſt favourable places (ſays the author of tt 7 
mical Dictionary) ſor the production of 1e de tte 
habitations of men and animals, and particu | 
are low and moiſt, as cellars, kitchens, ſtables, houſes ot 
office, and others of that kind, which are apt te 1 = 
pregnated with vegetable and animal matters, ans na 
to have an habitual moiſture, which is {1vourable to * 
treſaction; and, lailly, which are ſheltered from ra , 
which might otherwiſe diflolve and carry off the 111% 
as ſoon as 1t is formed. 

'Thele buildings are true n/tre-beds. V ir ary 
their rubbiſh and plaſter are full of 1/1: but 3 
is only a nitre with an carthy baſis, which is not _ 
tible of cryſtallization or detonation, which are. ; 
eſſential qualities in ite for the principal vic 4 Ning 
it is applicable, and which it cannot polleſs 3 w 0 
joined to a baſis of fixed alkali. Beſides, Fro ole. 
rubbiſh js mixed with much common falt, W d from 
alſo from the vegetable and animal matters, 13 
ſome heterogeneous ſubſtances, which alter val up 
The chief intention, therefore, of the operation || þ 
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Wolf apprehends, 
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h, to obtain a perfect nitre, is to ſurniſh this ſalt 
0 paſis of fixed alkali, and to diſengage it from tlie 
with a bu ons matters which alter its purity. Theſe 
beterogcnaecompliſned in the following manner. 
thn containing nitre is to be broken to ſmall 
The rub f mixed with nearly an equal quantity of wood- 
e This mixture is to be put into calks ranged along 
aſhes: her, placed vertically on one of their ends, and 
en 1 at the height of two feet above the ground. 
ebe of each caſk is a hole, filled with ſtraw. 
- — to be poured into the firſt calk and this water, 
N regnated with all the ſaline matter in the mix- 
e So Mato a bucket placed under the calk tor its re- 
a. This ſame water is poured ſueceſſively into the 
- hs and thus becomes impregnated with more 
—_— (aline matter: The makers of ſaltpetre ob- 
and pen 10 paſs the ſtrongeſt lixiviums through caſks 
22 pens new matter; and before they throw away 
4 matter of a caſk when almoſt exhauſted, they paſs 
through it the firſt water yet unimpregnated. By theſe 
operations, which are well contrived, they obtain a lixi- 
Yam as much impregnated as it can be, and they at 
length entirely exhault the rubbiſh of all the nitre it 


rubb 


views 


contained. : 
The lixivium of nitre, thus prepared, 1s carried to great 


Idrons, in which it is boiled and evaporated, 
cope: ſulßcientl he cryſtallization of tl 
till it is ſuſſiciently ſtrong for the cryſtallization of the 
fals. As the two cryſtallizable ſalts contained in this 
Iixiviem are nitre and common ſalt, and as the latter of 
ole falts is cryſtallizable by evaporation only, and the 
b cold only; the common falt cryitallizes firſt 
during the evaporation, and forms ſmall cubical cry- 
ſtals which ſubſide to the bottom of the cauldron. Fhe 
{a!t-petre makers call it the grain. They take it out with 
large ladles, and put it in a baſket hung over the caul- 
dron to drain. This evaporation is continued, and the 
grain is to be taken away as faſt as it 15 formed, till the 
liquor be 10 much evaporated, that, when it 18 cold, 
much 2:tre will be cry ſtallized in it; and in order to dil- 
cover when it is ſufficiently evaporated for that purpoſe, 
a ſmall quantity of it is to be taken out from time to time. 
When they perceive, upon cooling the liquor, that a ſuſ- 
ficient quantity of x?tre is formed in it, they remove the 
liquor from the cauldron into large copper baſons, which 
they carry to a place deſigned for the cryitallization. 

As this liquor contains much nztre, and as it is quickly 
cod ed, the greateſt part of the ſalt is coagulated at the 
bottom of the baſons in unſhapely maſſes, compoſed of 
many ſmall needle-like cryſtals of n:tre, and lometimes 
of large regular cryltals upon their ſurſaces. Theſe are 
called „iets of nitre. 
In the baſons remains a large quantity of liquor, the ite 
contained in which cannot be cryſtallized but by a ſecond 
evaporation, which is therefore performed in the ſame 
manner as at firſt, and more ute is obtained. This 
operation is repeated till no more itte can be formed by 
cooling the evaporated liquor, which then becomes very 
red and acrid, and is called the mother-water of nitre. 
This mother-water is compoſed almolt entirely of nitre 
and common ſalt with earthy baſes, which certainly pro- 
reed from too ſmall a quantity of aſhes having been 
mixed with the lixivium of the nitrous rubbiſh. This 
mother-water may therefore be avoided, by mixing a ſuf- 
nctent quantity of athes with the nitrous rubbith, to de- 
compole all the falts with carthy baſes which it contains; 
and thus, after the ſeveral evaporations and cryſtalliza- 
00s, nothing would remain but a ſmall quantity of red 
iquor impregnated with unctuous matter. 
When only the uſual quantity of athes is employed, the 
balls of che earthy ſalts contained in the mother of nitre 
may be precipitated by adding an alkaline lixivium. This 
precipitate is white, and is called the magne/ta of nitre ; 
and, at the ſame time, the Mitre with carthy baſis in the 
moucr-water, being changed into a re with baſis of 
red alkali, is ealily obtainab!e by eryltallization : but 
we laltpetre-makers do not employ any of theſe methods 
with their mother-water, which they throw upon the 
itrous rubbiſh after it has been exhauſted of its ſalt by 
avon. Some time afterwards, they lixiviate this rub- 
= in the fame manner as they did at firſt, that is, with 
addition of athes, and obtain from it more nitre,— 
i _ perceive that this operation is precifely 
on lame principles as one of thoſe we have pro- 
2 Ne by theſe cryſtallizations is red, and 
allo 4 — quot in which it was diiſolved, which has 
wot cry rr Farther, although common lalt does 
always cr rat cold alone, yet a certain quantity of it 
rang + ice along with the nitrez, both becauſe 
eauſe the ne contancs white the liquor cools, and be— 
with it re, during its cryſtallization, always takes 
a portion of common ſalt. 
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This nizre, which the manufacturers call nite of the jar? 
boiling, is therefore impure, and mixed with common 
ſalt, and with ſalts with earthy baſes, by which it is ren- 
dered unfit for many of the uſes to which ne is applied, 
as we ſhall afterwards fee. It is purified by diſſolving it 
in pure water, and by proceeding to a ſecond cryſtalli- 
zation by cold; and as in this ſecond cryſtallization, the 
proportion of nitre to common ſalt, and to ſalts with 
earthy baſes, is infinitely greater than at firſt; ſo that 
when the liquor is at the point of the cryſtallization of 
the mire, it is very far from being ſo much evaporated 
that the common ſalt can cryſtallize at that time; and 
therefore the uitre obtained in this ſecond operation is 
infinitely purer than that of the former. It is alſo white, 
and is called by the manufacturers nitre of the ſecond 
boihng. This is the w/tre employed by diſtillers of aqua- 
fortis for the ordinary aquaſortis. 

But this nie is not yet ſufficiently pure ſor the prepara- 
tion of good gun-powder ; and it muſt therefore be pu- 
rified by a third boiling or cryſtal:ization. This is the 
purelt tre that is ſold, or that is kept in arſenals. It 
is very beautiful and white; but it is not yet ſuſſiciently 
pure for certain delicate operations in chemiſtry, and 
mult therefore undergo a fourth purification. 

By which ever of theſe methods xirre is procured, it is 
ever in all reſpects the ſame ſalt. Its cryſtals are 
of a hexacdral priſmatic form, terminated by hexaedra! 
pyramids. It diſſolves in a moderate heat, even much leſs 
than what is neceſſary to make it red, and docs not 
flame, unleſs a coal, or tome other ſulphurcous body fal! 
in. If itte thus melted be left to cool and fix, it co- 
agulates into a ſolid, ſonorous, ſemitranſparent mats, and 


is then called mineral cryſtal. It is ſoluble in eight times 


its weight of very cold water; in leſs than thrice its 
weight of water temperately warm, and, as it is ſaid, in 
one third its weight of boiling water. The origin of , 
or oſ that acid which forms its characteriſtic part, has been 
the fubject of controverſy among chemiſts and naturaliſts. 
Some have imagined, that, as ue is commonly obtained 
from ſubſtances long expoſed to the air, the nitrous acid 
exiſted ready formed, like the other two mineral acids, 
and that it is ſucceſfively depoſited in matters proper for 
its reception. But this opinion is now generally rejected; 
becauſe it is not found in fact, that nitre is ever obtained 
by a long expoſure ot the moſt proper ſubitances for the 
reception and retention of the nitrous acid. as fixed alkali, 
to the air; and that rc is never found except in ſub- 
ſtances capable of being impregnated with vegetable or 
animal juices. 
Mr. Lemery the younger, having obtained perteQ #itre, 
by analyſing many vegetable and animal ſubitances. con- 
cludes from thence, that this falt exiſts naturally ready 
formed in the individuals of theſe two king/oms, which, 
according to him, are the only ſource of it. To this 
opinion it is objected, that the peculiar ſubſtances of 
which vegetables and animals are compoſed, conſiſt of 
principles extracted from the air and the earth, whence, 
it may be alleged, that the »/zrc found in them originally 
proceeds. 
Another more probable opinion, concerning the origin 
of nitre, is that of Stahl. This chemiſt apprehends, 
that the nitrous acid is only the vitriolic acid metamor- 
pholed by the union it contracts with phlogiſton; and 
that putrefaction is the means employed by nature to 
combine this acid with the inflaramable matter of putre- 
fying ſubſtances, in the proportion and manner proper 
for giving it the ſpecific character of nitrous acid. See 
Dictionary of Chemiſtry, art. NI TRE. 
This falt gives the greateſt of all proofs of the effects of 
ſynthetical, or recompoſing chemiſtry. It is firſt ſepa- 
rated, or analyſed, in the following manner: take two 
pounds of refined faltpetre in tine powder; pour upon 
it one third of its weight of oil ot vltriol, diſtil it in a 
glaſs retort, in a ſtrong ſand heat, and there will be pro- 
duced a ſtrong acid ſpirit of 2:tre, which cannot, by any 
experiment, be found to participate at all of the nature of 
the oil of vittiol uſed in its preparation. Then take a 
pound of freſh itte, melt it in a crucible, and throw 
into it, at times, pieces of charcoal, till it will no longer 
keep in fuſion with the ſame degree of fire; then increaſe 
the fire, and melt it, and then pour it into a proper vel- 
ſel; leave it to cool of itſelf : this is fixed nc, and 
is an alkali. Now diſlolve this fixed Aire in water, and 
exactly ſaturate that water with the acid ſpirit of »tre 
before diltilled ; this compound liquor will, by ſtanding, 
ſhoot into true and pertect cryitals of nitre. And the 
experiment ſucceeds as well, it a ſolution of pot-aſhes, 
or any other fixed alkali, be uſed inſtead of that of tixed 
nitre. Shaw's Lectures, p. 170, 
Of all the ſalts which aftord us thoſe ſtrong liquors com- 
monly known by the name of the mineral ditlolvents, 
ſaltpetre, or uitre, is the only one which yields red va- 
| pours 
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pours, or whoſe ſpirit riſes in form of red yp ti as 
ſoon as it is ſeparated by means of fire; but the reaſon 
of this fact has never been accounted for, till Mr. Hel- 
lot explained it to the Academy at Paris, in one of his 
memoirs. | 
Of the chemiſts who have before treated of it, ſome ima- 
gined that the redneſs of the vapours was owing to ſome 
— of the ſulphureous ſubſtances which the ſalt had im- 
ibed from the urine and dung of animals, where it was 
formed ; others, that this colour was owing to particles of 
fire carried up with the vapours in their aſcent. But theſe 
are weak conjectures; ſince, if the firſt were the caſe, 
the mixtures of ſal ammoniac with common ſalt of vitriol, 
ought to yield red vaponrs in diſtillation, which never 
is the caſe; and if the latter be ſuppoſed, it is not eaſy 
to ſay, why oil of vitriol does not ariſe in the ſame co- 
loured vapours; ſince it requires a more violent, and 
longer continued fire to raiſe it. 
Vitriol is added to uitre in the diſtillations which yield 
theſe red vapours, and it is the firſt point to be deter- 
mined in inveſtigating this phenomenon, whether the 
vapours owe their colour truly to the nitre, or whe- 
they borrow it from the additional vitriol. Baldwin, 
Stahl, and many others, are of opinion, indeed, that the 
red vapours are owing to the vitriol, and eſſential to it, 
and call them the anima nitri; and they prove the aſſer- 
tion by the known obſervation that nitre, melted with a 
tender white glaſs, turns it to purple, or ſome ſhade of 
red ; whereas neither alum, common falt, nor the fixed 
alkalis give this colour; and it is probably ſome portion 
of an ammoniacal urinous ſalt, mixed in the n:tre, which 
gives the colour, ſince ſal ammoniac will give the ſame 
colour when fuſed with glaſs. What is it, however, in 
the ſal ammoniac which has this effect? not its volatile 
alkali, for that is diſſipated in the mixture by the firſt 
efforts of the fire; neither can it be the acid ſpirit of ſea 
ſalt, ſince experiment proves that it can have no ſuch 
effect, when employed alone. 
A little crocus martjs, or any calx of iron, does the ſame 
thing to glaſs, and ſometimes even the ſmoak of the 
furnace will do it, when woods of too refinous a kind 
are employed as fuel; many a large quantity of what was 
meant for pure cryſtalline glaſs having been tinged red, 
or purple, in this manner, and wholly ſpoiled ; and all 
that we can judge on the whole, as to nitre, or ſal ammo- 
niac tinging them, is, that it is a fatty, or unctuous mat- 
ter in thoſe ſalts which produces the colour: and, in all 
probability, nitre contains, beſides a quantity of urinous 
or ammoniacal falt, a ſmall quantity of a ferrugineous 
matter, in extremely minute and imperceptible particles, 
Mr. Lemery has proved that all the ſaltpetre made in Eu- 
rope has been otiginally an ammoniacal ſalt; and, indeed, 
if nitre be rubbed for a conſiderable time in a glaſs mor- 
tar made warm, with a quantity of a fixed alkali falt, it 
will afford an urinous ſmell. It is not eaſy to prove 
that all ſal ammoniac contains ferrugineous matter; but 
when we conſider that iron is always found in the athes 
of vegetables, and that it, therefore, evidently aſcends in 
extremely minute particles, with the juices of plants ; 
and that ſal ammoniac is prepared from a ſoot made of 
the excrements of thoſe animals which feed on plants, 
we ſhall find it no impoſſibility that iron ſhould be there; 
and we well know that iron, in any ſtate, cannot but 
give that colour to glaſs, which nitre, in a ſmaller quan- 
tity, and ſal ammoniac, in a larger, are able alſo to give. 
Memoirs Acad. Scienc. Paris, 17 36. 
All obſervations and experiments would ſeem to prove 
that the red colour given to glaſs by uitre, can only be 
owing to ferrugineous, or ammoniacal matter contained 
in it; and it is no very raſh conjecture, to ſuppoſe that 
the ammoniacal matter contained in the ſaltpetre, rarify- 
ing, and extremely dividing the ferrugineous matter, dur- 
ing the time of the diſtillation, may diſtribute it, in 
its disjunct molecule, to all that matter, or thoſe par- 
ticles, which form thoſe vapours, and tinge them red by 
its diſtribution of them. 
It is to be obſerved, however, that the vapour of ſpirit of 
nitre, or of aqua fortis, are not always red, but only are 
ſo when the fire is great enough to raiſe with the vapours 
the matter which colours them; for if ſpirit of nitre be 
made with the addition of alum calcined, with dry ſalt- 
petre, and with _ of zinc, mixed together, there 
will be obtained, with a ſmall degree of fire, a ſpirit of 
nitre, which does not come over in red fumes. 
If the fire be raiſed to a greater degree of violence, there 
will afterwards be obtained a ſecond ſpirit of nitre, which 
will come over in red fumes z but the firſt of theſe will 
ſhew the great experiment of taking fire on mixture with 
oil of turpentine, or the European oils of vegetables, 
better and more readily than the other. 
It is therefore no eſſential character of ſpirit of uitre to 
riſe in red vapours, ſince the firlt riſes without; and this 
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is truly the pure ſpirit of nitre; whi | 
riſes in red ee is impure, erk 8 which 
neous, or other foreign matter, raiſed in _ by ferrug; 
reſt, by the great violence of the heat apout With the 
It is obſervable, that if vitriol, calcined t 

uſed with the nitre, for drawing the f in * 
riſe of a perfect blood-red. In the Na 0 
diſtilling what is called ſimply ſpirit of uu, , ** 

is to put into the retort, with the faltperre. the cultom 
quantity of a vitriolic earth; and in 9 large 
ſpirit called aqua fortis, green vitriol or En 18 that 
is mixed with the nitre: This is bund Tack wh 
contain a great deal of iron. Here, therefore den to 
cafe a quantity of ferrugineous matter add d Ny. 
well know that this can give a red colour to th 14 
with which it is compelled by violence of f 4s 
Repeated trials of ſpirit of nitre, with mercurk, p _ 
tions alſo, prove, beyond contradiction, that ry : 
rugineous matter in that ſpirit. Many of apt A 
mercurial precipitates, when. made with aqua ; * 
with plain ſpirit of nitre, may have evide rag: " 
ſeparated from them; and the chemiſts know wi yg 
this is not to be ſuppoſed to have been lod . _= 
mercury, ſince it is very diſſicult to conceive h E = 
metal ſhould become amalgamated with it; but ther — 
be no difficulty of ſuppoſing it ſeparated from * 
ſtruum, ſince it is evident, that there is iron 0 ri 
in the matters uſed in the diſtillation of it, and . 
the ſalt itſelf, from which it is originally drown I 
It would be very natural to ſuppoſe, that the ferry 
ous matter was raiſed only from the additions "yg 
vitriol, or a vitriolic earth; but it is evident adn 
experiment of ire alone turning glaſs 1ed that then 0 
certainly alſo ferrugineous matter in that ſalt itſelf; nos 
is it at all difficult to conceive how iron comes 3 
the hody of that ſalt; ſince, if we conſider it as 8 
Europe, from the rubbiſh of old buildings, and the . 
ings of ſtables, &c. it is eaſy to conceive that pieces 
iron of ſeveral kinds may have been ruſted 5 che 
conſumed there, and ſo mixed among the matter from 
which the falt was afterwards made. The addition of 
wood aſhes, always uſed in the making of it, may have al. 
ſo lodged ferrugineous matter among it, fince it has been 
often proved that the aſhes of all vegetables contain true 
iron. Memoirs Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. 

It may ſeem a difficult thing to conceive, however, in 
what manner ſo ſmall a quantity of iron, as there can be 
ſuppoſed to be in nitre, is able to colour ſo large a body 
of vapours as are ſeen to riſe in the diſtillation. But if 
we conſider the extreme diviſibility of the particles of 
metals into colouring matter, and the vaſt quantity of 
water that a ſingle grain of copper is capable of tinging 
blue, when diſſolved in an alkali, we {hall be the leis 
ſurpriſed at it; eſpecially if it be conſidered alſo that it 
has been proved already, that there is true ſal ammoniac 
in all ztre; and it is well known, that this ſalt is capable 
of rarefying, and extremely dividing the particles of that 
or any other metal; and if as much ſal ammoniac as can 
be diflolved in aqua fortis be added to that ſpirit, it is 
well known alſo that it will make it ſend up vapours 
much redder than before, which can only be owing to 
the ſal ammoniac raiſing a larger quantity than ordinary 
of the ferrugineous matter contained in the aqua fortis 
than would naturally have been raiſed from it. 

The moſt ready way of reducing tre to powder is to 
diſſolve a quantity of it in as little water as may be, and 
evaporate the water over a gentle fire, continually ſtit. 
ring it till dry, by which means the nitre will be found 
in form of a very dry white powder. This is the method 
uſed by the gunpowder-makers. ; 
The curious, in the hiſtory of uitre, and its preparation 
from vegetables, &c. and the purifying it for gunpowee!, 
and other uſes, may conſult the works of Glauber, Sul, 
and Clark, on the ſubje& of this ſalt, and compare them 
with the diſcourſe of the younger Lemery, on the orig 
of mitre. : 

The uſe of nitre is very extenſive in medicine, inthe at 
and in chemiſtry. ; 
Dr. Shaw, on this occaſion, obſerves, that if the medi- 
cinal virtues of nitre were to be enumerated, 35 the 
ſtand confirmed by ſuſhcient experience, perhaps the} 
would prove more numerous than thoſe of any one known 
medicine beſides. It is ſerviceable in the ſtone and Mop 
pages of urine, in deliriums, malignant fevers, diat e. 
the ſmall pox of the confluent kind, Kc. fo a5 to pr 
almoſt a general remedy. And all theſe excellent 85 
lities are in this ſalt joined to that deſiteable property” 
being innocent, or ſcarce any way prejudicial to (he f A 
The uſual doſe of nitre, among us, is from two of 
grains to a ſcruple;z though in many caſes n 
given with ſafety, and to better advantage, in as of 
quantities. From ſome experiments on the e : 1 
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0 internally, related in Mr. Alexander's Expe- NirRE, Glauber's ſpirit of. See Spigtxr. 


wire | Eſſays, it appears, that nitre has a power of al- | NiTREs, mctallic, a general denomination that comprehend: 
rimenta tl ; retarding the velocity of the circulation of all neutral ſalts compoſed of the nitrous acid united with. 
moſt 2 of ſurpriſingly diminiſhing the number of a metallic ſubſtance; the ſeveral kinds of which may be 
eine [ations z and that its effects are much more | thus diſtinguiſhed, viz. nirre of $1LveR, called Jung- 


CRYSTALS, nitre of LEAD, nitre of MERCURY, &c. 
The acid acts in general powerfully upon all metallic 
ſubſtances, but with remarkable differences, depending 
on the peculiar natures of the metals. It diſſolves zinc, 
iron, copper, biſmuth, lead, mercury, and ſilver, the 
moſt readily of all the acids; tin it diſſolves imperfectly ; 
regulus of antimony it only corrodes : gold and platina 
cannot be diſſolved by nitrous acid alone, without the 
concurrence of marine acid. 


arteria P when newly diſſolved in water than when it 
ſ or ned diffolved during ſome hours. As this diffe- 
ger ave proceeded from the cold which .is pro- 
during its ſolution, probably a much greater 
ſect would be produced by procuring that ſolution in 
5 | mach. For the various medicinal preparations of 
the {oe the following articles and references. 
3 -iſtry, beſides the nitrous acid obtained from uitre, 
8 4 4 24 of its moſt powerful agents, nitre itſelf is 
ring q F in many chemical operations. And in the arts, NI TRE, nitred. Sce NirRu u nitratum. 
K * lies of detonating with bodies containing phlo- | NiTRE, purified. See NiTRUM purificatum, 
Rs ef accelerating their calcinations, and eſpecially | NiTRe, ſpirit of. See iv. 
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the calcination of the imperfect metals, render it uſe- |NITRE, 2roches of, are made by grinding one part of the 
purified ſalt with three parts of fine ſugar, and making 

up the mixture with mucilage of gum tragacanth. 

See Ni T RUM Vigetans. 


ful lor the purification of gold and filver, when they = 
allayed with other metals. As nitre is quickly and eaſily 
alkaliſed, it enters into the compoſition of reducing 
fluxes, or of ſimple fluxes, to aſſiſt fuſion and vitriſica- 
cation. It may alſo be employed by its detonation to 
Jiſcover the preſence of the inflammable 3 in 
ſubſlances. But the moſt conſiderable uſe of ie is for the 
preparation of GUN-powder, See alſo Aqua Hor Aqua 
gie, THER, CRYSTAL mineral, SAL-polychreft, &c. 

Na E, alkaliſed, is the fixed alkali remaining after the 
nitrous acid has been deſtroyed by its detonation with 
wy inflammable matter. This alkali is generally called 
FIXED NITRE. ; 

Nttae, ammoziacal, is a neutral ſalt reſulting from the 
combination of the nitrous acid, to the point of ſatura- 
tion, with volatile alkali. The acid, in the moſt con- 
centrated ſtate in which it is commonly met with, ſatu- 
rates about five-ſixths its weight of vegetable fixed alkali. 

Nirat, an/imoniated. See D:aphoretic Nitre of ANTIMONY. 

NiTREF, calcareous, is a neutral ſalt, compounded of the 
nitrous acid combined to ſaturation with a calcareous 
earth; and generally called nitre with an earthy bas. 
This ſalt is very deliqueſcent, but incapable of a true 
cryſtallization. It has a poignant, acrid, aud bitter taſte. 
See Ni TRU M Calcarium. 

Nita, clyſus of. Sce CL ysSUs, 

N:TRE, cubic, or quadrangular, is a neutral ſalt, formed 
by the nitrous acid when ſaturated with mineral alkali. 
This cryſtallizes not into a priſmatic but a cubical figure, 
and ſometimes into parallelopipedons, with rhomboidal 
faces. It is inferior to ordinary n/tre, and never uled. 

NiTtze, decoctian /, is prepared by boiling half an ounce 

of nitre, and two ounces of fine ſugar, with a ſcruple of 
cochineal as a colouring material, in 24 pints of water, 
till half a pint is waſted, and after ſtanding to ſettle, the 
clear purplith red liquor is poured off for uſe. 

NiTRe, detonation of. See DETONAT10N 3 under which 
article, the reader will find Mr. Macquer's hypotheſis, 
that has been thought to be the molt ſatisfactory z with 
2 hint of another ſolution of the phenomenon by Dr. 
Prieſtley. In a work ſince publiſhed, he has applied the 
doctrine of dephlogiſticated air more particularly to the 
explication of this proceſs. It appears, he ſays, that 
the nitrous acid cannot be heated to a certain degree, in 
contact with any earthy matter, without producing de- 
phlogiſticated air; by the help of which all combultible 
lubſtances burn with the greateſt violence, much more: 
than they can be made to burn with in common air. 
Here then he ſuppoſes that the moment the acid of tre, 
contained in the tre, and the carth of the coal, for 
example, thrown into it become red hot, in contact 
with each other, dephlogiſticated air is produced; and 
in this air the remainder of the charcoal, being likewiſe 


—— 


— 


red hot, burns with the violence that is obſervable in 
the experiment; while, at the ſame time, other portions 
of the nitrous acid are forming, with other parts of the 
lame decompoſed charcoal, the union that conſtitutes 
more dephlogiſticated air; and thus the detonation con- 
Unucs, till all the charcoal, or all the nic, is conſumed ; 
the acid not being 4%, as ſome chemiſts expreſs it, but 
entering into the compoſition eitheroſ the dephlogiſticated 
ur, or of ſome other kind of air, that may be generated 
in the proceſs. : 
uk, diaphorctic, of antimony. See Ax TtMoxv. 
[TRE, fixed by afſenic, is the alkali of ute, the acid of 
nich has becn expelled in an open fire by means of 
arlenic, of which ſome portion 1s retained by the alkali, 
is may be employed as a flux, as it greatly alliſts vitri- 
cation, 
1 ny 2 by coals, See FIX D Niire. 
1 20 xe * metals, is the alkali of nitre ſeparated from 
ng p we 32 with the carth of the calcined metals. 
urtar . tartar, is the alkali of aire and that of 
mixed together by means of dctonation. This is 


called the white lux. 


Vol. III. Ne 243. 


N1TRE, vegetating. 
Nir R, wvitriolated. See Nir RUM Vitriolatum. 
NITRO-AERIAL fp:rit, a term invented by Mayow, and 


NITROUS acid, 
NITRUM, is uſed by the poct Martial to expreſs that fort 


ſince uſed by many others, to expreſs a very active prin- 
ciple in the air, cauſing great changes in the bodics 
abſorbing it, and expoſed to it. 
The acid ſpirit of nitre is produced, according to Mr. 
Boyle, partly by the air, and partly by a terreſtrial 
matter making up the reſt of the body of that ſalt. And 
he farther ſuppoſes, that igneous particles of the air re- 
ſide in nitre, and conſtitute its moſt active part, and that 
vy theſe the flame of kindled nitre is produced. 

ence it 1s inferred, that the aerial particles of nitre are 
truly no other than the igneo-aerial matter of it, and 
that this aerial matter is evidently lodged in the acid 
ſpirit of it, not in the fixed ſalt. This acid ſpitit is, ac- 
cording to Mayow, compoſed of a terrenc matter, which 
is flexile and humid, and of ethetial particles, which are 
rigid and dry, ative and igneous, and proceeding from 
the air. Theſe igneous particles are common to nitre 
and to air, and are therefore called zitro-acrial; and the 
{pirit of nitre derives, according to this ſyſtem, from 
theſe particles its active and corrofire quality, which 
makes it a ſort of potential fire ; and on this the form of 
nitre chieſſy, if not only, depends. 
Now 2s this nitre-acrial or 1gneous ſpirit reſides in the 
acid ſpirit of nitre, it is thence inferred, that the nit» ce 
aerial ſpirit is of a nitro-faline nature, obtaining rather 
the nature of an acid than a fixed ſalt; conſidering alſo, 
that the effects of fire in general anſwer to thoſe of a very 
ſubtile and corroſive ſalt, Fire in general, on theſe prin- 
ciples, is eaſily proved to depend principally upon the ſaid 
nitro-acrial principle put into motion. 
This #:tr5-aerial ſpirit makes the moſt active, and, indeed, 
the principal part of the falt which we call nitre. Its 
terreſtrial and acid parts make up the reſt of the maſs; and 
theſe are rather of uſe to form the whole into a body, and 
give it form and conſiſtence, than to add to any of its fat. 
See ACID and NITRE, /ufr a. 


of foulneſs in cryital, which Pliny, and other of the 
ancient Roman authors, diſtinguiſh by the name of sar. 


N1TRUM calcarium, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by 


Dr. Liſter to a peculiar ſpecics of ncutral falt, which lie 
firſt publicly deſcribed in his book on the medicinal wa- 
ters of England. He very improperly calls it e; ba- 
cauſe it has none of the properties or qualities of tre, 
but only a ſort of general reſemblance in its external form. 
He obſerves that this falt, though very little known, was 
abundantly the moſt cop:ous of all the ſorts afforded by 


the mineral waters in general z and ſays its cryitals were 


long and lender, and confiſted of four ſides, and were 
terminated by a point compoſed of two triangular planes, 
He adds, that this ſalt doubtleſs had its origin from a 
mixture of the acid of ſulphur, and a calcareous carth of 
an alkaline nature. 
This falt is found in almoſt all the mineral waters of Ger- 
many, and is very juſtly obſerved by Hoftman to be of 
the nature of Glauber's fait : that it is not tee is cvi- 
dent from this, that it is not inilammable, nor will yield 
aqua fortis by diſtillation. It ſeems, indeed, true Glau- 
ber's ſalt, compoſed of the acid of vitriol, or ſulphur, for 
this is in both the ſame, and of that alkaline carth which 
is the baſis of ſea ſalt: this is its origin, in the veſicls of 
the chemiſt, as well as in the bowels of the earth, and 
probably the figure of the cryſtals of that obſerved by Dr. 
Liſter, was the ſame in the point, as well as in the body, 
both being quadrilateral columns terminated by pyramids 
compoſed of a number ot triangular planes. Hoitman 
Opera, tom. v. p. 139. 
The medicinal waters in the neighbourhood of Paris con- 
tain it alſo in a very conliderable quantity, though lets 
than this. It is the opinion of Hollman, that when any 
| 7 R water 
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Nia u prvificatum, purified nite, is thus prepared: take 


NiTRUM vezetans, a name given by the chemiſts to a pre- 


Ni TRUM oiridlatum, a preparation of ue e made as ſol- 


N 


NIVALIS avis, or emiberiza mialls of Linnaus. Sec | 
COW ol;1 d ' 
IN OW {41 ds 


Some chemiſts have formed ſeveral fables upon ſome ſuch 
baſis as this; and very probably, the whole ſecret of their 


cf a ſpirit of xitre, in about eight times its weight of 
water; filtrate the ſolution, and, when perfectly clear, 
evaporate the liquor to ſuch a ſtandard, that the falt wil! 
no longer be ſuſtained in it; then ſet it in a cool place, 
and collect the ſalt as it ſhoots, laying it in an carthen 
colander to dry, This is of much the ſame virtues with 
"TARTAR vitriolated, and is frequently fold under its 
name. 

IT'TLFS, in Sca-Language. Sce KNITTIE. 


NIV 


water before impregnated with a vitriolic acid, in its 
current under ground, paſſes over this calcareous earth, 
it as readily joins a part of it with it, as the vitriohe acid 
does with the ſea ſalt, or its baſis, in making the com- 
mon Glauber's ſalt, and thence 
ing ſalt, of the ſame nature with that; and, indeed, if the 
acid of ſulphur be mixed with any alkaline ſubſtance, a 
bitter neutral ſalt is produced, ſomewhat analogous to this, 
and to the Glauber's ſalt, | 


N1iTRUM ritratum, in Chemiſtry, the name of a prepara- 


tion of ie, made by adding a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit 
of uitre to a lixivium of pure ntre, and afterwards eva- 
porating it to a pellicle, and ſetting it 5 to ſhoot. The 
cryſtals formed by this liquor are perfectly nitrous in 
their figure, but they will be of an acid taſte. 
We ſce, by this, that it is poſſible to alter a ſalt, and to 
reduce it into the appearance of a different body, by 
means of ſubſtances before ſeparated from itſelf ; and, 
in this caſe, the alteration is made, in almoſt any degree, 
at pleaſure ; the falt produced being more or leſs acid, 
as more or leſs of the acid ſpirit is uſed : but it is to be 
obſerved, that the more acid there is uſed, the more difh- 
cultly the ſalt dfies, and the more diſſicultly it is kept dry, 
it being always ſubje& to run in the air. This prepara- 
tion of ue is a good medicine in burning fevers. 


nitre, or common ſaltpetre, one pound; pure water 
three quarts and a pint; ſet them on the fire together, 
and diiolye the ſalt perfectly by boiling : then ſtrain the 
hot lixirium through a double flannel, and ſet it over the 
fire again in an earthen veſſel. Evaporate it gently, till 
ou taking out a little of the liquor in a ſpoon as it cools, 
there are ſcen threads as it were ſhooting in it; in this 
{tate the ſalt is ready to concrete. Set it in a coo! place, 
putting clean {licks acroſs the veſſel, and the falt will 
form itſelf into extremely pure and beautiful cryſtals on 
the fide of the veſſel, but principally on the ſticks. Theſe 
dried in a colander are fit for uſe. See NI TRE, /upra. 
This is the beſt of all the preparations of nitre, for me- 
dicinal uſe, in its native form. It diſſolves immediately 
on entering the body, where it wonderfully cools, and 
thins the blood, giving it a fine ſlorid colour. In ail in- 
fummatory diſcaſes attended with condenſations o the 
blood, this ſalt proves excellently cooling and attenuating. 
It is given from ſour or five grains to ten, twelve, or ſiſ- 
teen at a doſe. Some give more at a time, but it is more 
adviſeable to have the doſes ſmaller, and oftner repeated. 
It is alſo good in the ſmall-pox, and ſuppreſſions of urine. 
It is alſo ſaid to be given by many in hæmorrhages with 
ſucceſs. If there be any caſe in which caution is re- 
quired, itisina conſumption where the lungs arc ulcerated. 
Of this purificd ire, a ſafe and powerful altcrant is rea- 
dily and eafily prepared in the following manner : take 
an ounce of the nitre, and two ſeruples of cochineal, in 
fine powder; boil theſe in five or ſix ounces of Mater; 
filter the liquor, and afterwards evaporate it to a dry- 
nels, ſtirring it continually, as it thickens, and a tine 
purple powder will be then produced, lit to be given in 
the form of bolus, pills, powder, &c. 


paraticn of witre, which very readily ſhoots out into 
beautiful eryſtallizations. f, in making Glauber's 
iririt of νe , there arc uſed four parts of tre, and one 
oi oil of vitriol, and the ſpirit be entirely driven oft, the 
white ſalt remaining dry in the retort, on being expoſed 
to the open air, will ſoon be covered with a thick and 
long down, as if it grew; but if this ſalt be diſlolved 
in water, and then ſtrained, and evaporated to a dry— 
„eſs, in a cylindrical glaſs, and kept expoſed to the open 
air, its upper ſurface will often appear covered with beau- 
titul branching little plants, all which will diftolve away 
upon the application of heat, and leave the ſurſace even; 
but upon expoſing the veſſel again to the open air, in a 
Quick place, they will grow again as before, thus fevera} 
times exhibiting the reſuſcitation of plants, as it were, 
from their own alhes. 


operations was no more than a concealed fraud of this 
kind, this having nothing to do with vegetation. 


lows : diflolve the maſs lett in the retort after diſtillation 


roduces a bitter purg- 


NOBILIARY, a collection, or hiſtorical 


NOBILISSIMUS, in 4utiquity, a title, 


N OB 


NIURI, in Botany, the name of a genus of | 
by Linnzus PHYLLANTHOS., Plants, ei 

NOAE's ar hell, in Natural Hiſtory 
of ſea ſhell, which authors were alwive uz 
referring to any genus, till a late French — 4 
ferred it to a new genus he has made under a or h 
dior mis, taking in the bucardia, and trian © = cry 
ſhells. The cabinets of the curious afford E rel ug 
cies of this ſhell; the common kind, a yellow t re ſhe. 
kind, with broad irregular lines, and a variep _ White 
We have another ſhell of this genus, rer N Kind, 


led 


the name of q k; 


king 
about 
8 re. 


. e In 
doubted to belong to it, which yet is of an oblons 6 1% 
and ſo much reſembles the Neab'; ar: g "Lure, 


*» 23 do plain] 


ſhew they ought both to be reckoned ipecies of the 


genus. This is the oblong bucardium, or Ge- en 3 
commonly called the bo/turd ]ο, ark. Tell, 


NOACHE nba, in 4/ſronomy. See Corumys 


rt 5 Account 
noble families of a province, or nation. » Of ie 


Chorier has publiſhed a nobiltary of Dauphine; and Ca 
martin, another of Provence. The G bt 


. 1 1CIMans are parti. 
larly careful of their nobi/iar:es, to keep up the 2 * 
their families. Yo 


n or quality, ive 
the princes of the imperial family. Das 


F. Doucine advances, that the title nobiliſimus was firſ 
given under the emperor Juſtin; others find the tit. 
nobilis Cæſar, or N. C. that is, Nobi'i/imus Cel * 
medals long before that time, exen as early 2s Trojan 
Spanheim and Joubert, indeed, ſet this title on medal 
no higher than the time of Philip the Yourger; thowh 
it appears earlier in ſome inſcriptions ; fo that eren A. 
Tillemont is miſtaken, where he favs, the Quality c: 
ucbiliſſimus is not to be ſound in hiſtory beſore the tm 
of - Conſtanrine the Great, who firſt gave it to his two 
brothers; after which it was attributed to ſuch of the 
empcrors children as were not Cæſars. Sce Cas. 

Triſtan adds, that the Cæſars bore tlic title of ucbil flor 
in all ages; but that the 1c////irats Grit became à di- 
dess independent dignity in the time of Conſtantine the 

xrcat. 


NOBILITY, a quality that dignifies, or renders a thing 


noble; particularly, that raiſes a perſon policfſed thereet 
above the rank of a peaſant or commoner, 

In England, indeed, the term city is reſtrained to de- 
grees of dignity above knighthood. Every where elſe, 
nobility and gentility, or gentry, are the ſame. Sce Gen- 
TI. M Ax. 
Some ref{cr the origin of nil in Europe to che Goths; 
who, aſter they had ſcized a part of Europe, rewarded 
their captains with titles of honour, and called them 
neblei, nzb:les, to diſtinguiſi them from the common 
people. 

Nobility, in England, is only conferred by the king, aud 
that by writ or patent, in virtue whereof it becomes he. 
reditary, In other countries there are other ways 0! 
acquiring it. 

Thus, in France, v. gr. there are ſevcral offices whicl 
convey perfect b:ty, and ſuch as deſcends to poltenty. 
Such Ae all oe. $ of the crowns, thoſe 01 countellor ©: 
ſtate, &c. others they have which only communicate an 
acceſiory, or perſonal 5/7/itv, which dies with the perten 
Thus, a countellor in parliament enjoys all the right 
and exemptions of ,; yet his fon is mover repute! 
noble: unleſs there have been a ſucceſſion ol them, en! 
both father and grandfather have been noble; Whit 
they call patre & e eonferlibus. 1 
They have a third kind of Neu, called 1 , e 
bell, dr dd ce; which is what the mayors and ſlicriÞs 
of certain cities, as Lyons, Bourges, Rocheic, Poitiers, 
&c. acquire in virtue of their magiltracy. x” 
The no6:/ity of England is called the perrag- of Engin 
Its degrees are only five; viz. that of a duke, a m ah.aky 
earl or count, viſcount, and baron. See under DUKt, 
Marquis, &c. 3 
The privileges of the Fnglifh hir are very cenfidef- 
able: they are all eſteemed as the king's hereditary C 
ſellors, and arc priviteged from all arreſts, unlels 17 
treaſon, felony, breach of pence, condemnation in 115. 
L1AMENT, and contempt of the king. No e 
can be granted againſt them; no capias, or exigent, . 
againſt them ſer action of debt, or tretpals; 3 
eſſoigu lies againſt them: in criminal caſes, they art OY 
to be tried by a jury of peers, who are not put mow 
oath ; but their rerdift upon their honour ſuſſices- 6 
alſo anſwer to bills in chancery upon their eee 
not upon their oath ; but when they are e oO 
witnelles either in civil or eriminal cafes, they Mu . 
ſworn. In their abſence from parliament, they e 
lowed a proxy to vote ſor tlem; and in all places o 1 
they are allowed to conſlitute deputies, by reaſon 0 10 
neceſſity the law ſuppoſes them under of attending 
king's perfon, Sec PrERs and PARLIAMENT: Gulli 


* 4 
# 354 
.d. 


N 0 © 


ny, be ſued by a commoner againſt a peer, he ſhall be 
rs, not peers. 

2 > Apron ws poo of ho kingdom without the king's 

kg if any the leave, he is to return upon the king's 

a or to forfeit goods and chattels. © 

Anton. Matthæus obſerves, that nobility, among the Ro- 

us, Was a quite different thing from what it is among 

The nobles, among the Romans, were either thoſe 

"ed to the magiſtrature, or deſcended from magiſtrates: 

rn was no ſuch thing as nobility by patent. f 

Bartoli ſays, that doctors after they have held a profeſſor's 

chair in an univerſity for twenty years, become noble; and 

are intitled to all the rights of counts. 

But this claim is not admitted at court, &c. though Bar- 

toli's ſentiments be backed with thoſe of ſeveral other 

authors, particulary Chaſſanzus in his Conſuetudin. 

Burgundiz 3 Boyer fur la Coutume de Berry ; Faber C. 

deDig.Def. 9- &c. which laſt, however, reſtrains Bartoli's 

rule to doctors in law, and princes phyſicians. 

By an ediCt of the French king, in 1669, it is declared, 

that trade ſhall not derogate from nob:lity, provided the 
erſon do not ſell by retail. 

In Bretagne, by ancient cuſtom, a nobleman loſes nothing 

by trading even in retail : but he reaſſumes all his rights as 

ſoon as he ceaſes traffic, his aabiliiy having ſlept allthe time. 

In Germany, a woman, not noble by birth, doth not be- 

come, v. gr- a counteſs, or baroneſs, by marrying a count, 

or baron: a lady of the higher degree, indeed, becomes 

a princeſs by marrying a prince; but this doth not hold 

of a lady of the lower , 

On the coaſt of Malabar, c ildren are only capable of 
being noble by the mother's ſide; it being allowed them 
to take as many huſbands as they pleaſe, and to quit 
them whenever they think good, 8 | 

NOBLE, Noni is, 4 perſon who has a privilege which 
raiſes him above a commone r, or peaſant, either by birth, 
by office, or by patent {rom his prince. 

The word comes from the Latin nebilis ; formed from 
the ancient no/cibilis, ditingui/hable, remarkable. 

In England, the word nble is of a narrower import than 
in other countries; being confined to perſons above the 
degree of knights; whereas, abroad, it comprehends not 
only knights, but what we ſimply call gentlemen. ; 
The usbles of England are alſo called pares reg, as being 
ſebilitatis pures, though gradu impares. 

Tue Venetian 1. is Tamovs : it is in this that the ſove- 
reignty ot the ſtate zefides, It is divided into three claſſes. 
"The firſt only comprehends twenty-tour families. 

The ſecond includes the deſcendants of all thoſe who 
were entered in the golden book, in 1289, and deſtined 
to govern the ſtate, which then __ to be ariltocratic. 
The third conſiſts of ſuch as have bought the dignity of 
nalle Venetians. 
This laſt clats is only admitted to the inferior employs ; 
the two former, to all indifferently. 

The title of nale Venetians is ſometimes alſo given to 
foreign kings, princes, &c. 

NoBLE alſo denotes a money of account, containing fix 
ſhillings and eight pence. 

The noble was anciently a real coin, under the denomina- 
tion of RoSE-noble. 

Authors obſerve, that there has not been any picce of 
gold or ſilver of this name, coined with us ſince 9 Hen. 
V. They were firſt coined by Edw. III. in 1334. See 
Gol p con. 

The noble contained 804. the ſame with the preſent mo- 
ney of account. Its half was called ebo/us, containing 
40d. its fourth part the quadrans, or farthing in thoſe 
days, 20d. 

NOCERIANA terra, earth of Noccra, in the Materia Me- 
4, a white earth, being a ſpecies of bole, uſed in me- 
dicine in Germany, Italy, and ſome other parts of the 
world, but not known in the Engliſh ſhops. It is found 
at Nocera, in Umbria, whence its name. It is now dug 
principally about Macerata, a city in the marquiſate of 
Zncona, in the pope's territories, and is in great eſteem 
Maar Lava tevers, and againſt the bites of venomous 
«nunals, 
thy denſe earth, of a greyiſh white, very hard, and 


* e ve : , 
an mlipid talte, and does not efferveſce with acid 
menſtruums. 


NOC [ AMBU LA 110, 
ambulo, I walk 
Markable diſte 


compounded of nen, right, and 
; Walriny in the T. This is a very re- 
5 mpcrature of the imagination, and, in 
are. but 32 differs gently in degree. 'Thoſe who 
ations mp 2 alle ech with it, only repeat their 
to the pl. ie « 12 and getting out of the bed, go quietly 
who 3 ra wy frequent at other times ; but thoſe 
98 icted with it in the molt violent degree, go 
U places, and do thiags that would terrify 

„ when awake : thelc are by ſome calicd 


gerous 
cm to think o 


unatie night 


Guillim obſerves, that if an APPEAL of murder, or felo- 


N © C 


fits are obſerved to return with moſt frequency, and vio- 
lence, at the changes of the moon. 

Cauſes of it. 'The only material cauſe that can be aſſigned 
in this caſe is a plethora, or oyer-fullneſs of blood; but 
this is influenced by an immaterial one, that 1s, by the 


fancy, which is buſily employed in dreams about particu- 
lar objects. | 2 
Methed of cure. The prime viz are firſt to be cleared 
of all their foulneſſes by a ſtrong purge; after this it is 
proper to bleed in the foot, taking away eight or ten 
ounces ; then powdets compoſed of nitre, cinnabar, and 
crab's eyes, ſhould be taken three or four times a day, 
and particular regard; it is ſaid, ſhould be had to the 
changes of the moon. It will be proper to ſet a veſſel of 
water by the bed-fide, in ſuch a manner that the perſon 
will naturally ſtep into it on getting out, and be awaked 
by thot means; and if theſe things fail, a perſon ſhould 
be ſet up to watch him, and beat him every time it hap- 
pens. Junker's Conſp. Med p. 698. | 
NOCTANTER, in Law; is the name of a writ iſſuing out 
of the Chancery, and returnable in the King's Bench ; 
22 by the ſtatute Weſtm. 2. 13 Edw. I. cap. 46. 
y virtue of which ſtatute, where any one having right 
to approve waſte ground, &c. makes and eres a ditch 
or a hedge, and it is thrown down in the night time, 
and it cannot be known by a verdict of aſſize or a jury, 
by whom; if the neighbouring vills will not indict ſuch 
as are guilty, they ſhall be diſtrained to make again the 
hedge or ditch at their own coſts, and to anſwer da- 
mages. The word nter is fo neceſlary in an indift- 
ment of BURGLARY, that it hath been adjudged in- 
ſufficient without it. 


NOCTIBO, in Ornitio/ogy, the name given by the Portu- 
gucſe to a ſmall Braſilian bird, a ſpecies of the gear-ſucker, 
or c2urn-0w!, more known among naturaliſts by its Bra- 
filian name 1B1JAU. 
NOCTILUCA, among Naturali/ts, a ſpecies of phoſphorus, 
ſo called, becauſe it ſhines in the night, without any 
light being thrown on it: ſuch is the phoſphorus made 
of urine. 
By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from iome other ſpecies 
of phoſphorus, which before they ſhine, mult be ex- 
poſed to the ſun-beams; ſuch is the Box 0x14 n-/:nc, &c. 
Mr. Boyle, in a particular treatiſe on the ſubjeQ, gives 
an account of three no#iluce. The firſt, invented by 
Krafft, he calls the con/i/tent, or gummous nettiluca, as 
being of a texture not unlike that of a cherry-gum. 
This, on account of its uninterrupted action, was, by 
the Germans, called the conſtant noctiluca ; among us it is 
now known under the denominationof the /i phoſphor us. 
The fecond is liquid, invented by the ſaid Krallt : this 
is only a diflolution of the former in a convenient liquor. 
The third kind was prepared by Mr. Boyle himſelf ; and 
was of a different nature from both the other ; ſor it 
would not thine of itſelf, like either of them, but re— 
quired the contact of the air (though not any external 
ravs or heat) to make it produce light, which would be 
very durable, ina well ſtopped vefiel. Add, that it was 
not the body that ſhone, but an exhalation, or efilluvium, 
mixed with the air; on which accounts the inventor 
givcs it the denomination of the aerial A⁰ię 6. 
The fame Mr. Boyle, aſterwards, prepared another fort ; 
which, from the little pellucid fragments or eryſtals there- 
in, he denominated the icy no&#:i/uca. See Pos Hokus. 
NOCTUA aut, in Ornithelogy, a name by which ſome 
have called the ſmaller ſpecies of the horn-0 w 1, more 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name orus. 
NocTuA canori, in Oruitbelegy, a name given by Nierem- 
berg to a bird of the Spanith Welt Indies, called by the 
natives CHICUATL1, and ſometimes kept by the Spa— 
niards in cages. 
NocTva miner, in Ornitho/ogy, the name given by Mr. Ray 
to the Kei, or, as others call it; the SCHAFFLLT, a 
very beautiful little bird of the owl kind, and not cx- 
ceeding the ſize of the common thruſh. 
NOCTUINI cc, a name given by ſome to grey eyes, 
from their reſembling hols of the neclua, or cw! 
NOCTUOLENT, among Bc«ani/ts, a name given to ſuch 
plants as ſmell ſtrongeſt in the night-time, See DOG. 
NOCTURNAL, ſomething that relates to night, ox ; 
in contradiſtinction to diurnal, In this ſenſe we fay, rcc- 
turnalaſlemblies; net?urnalwalksz netturnalpollutions, &c. 
NoCTURNAL pains are a frequent concomitant of venereal 
diſorders, which can only be palliated with narcotics : 
nothing but a mercurial courſe, or a long-continued uſc 
of diet-drinks, can entirely remove them. 
NoCTURNAL arch, in Arenen, the arch of a circle de- 
ſcribed by the ſun, or a flar, in the night. 


he patles over between the lower part of our nicridian, 
and the point of the horizon wherein he ariſes ; or be- 
tween the point of the horizon wherein he ſets, and the 
lower part of our mcridian. 


% 


"walkers, becauſe, as tome have imagined, | 


NocTURNA:., 


Q 


Semi-NOCTURNAL arch of the ſun is that portion of a circle 


— 
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Nocturnat, or NocTURLABIUM, is more particularly 
uſed for an inſtrument, chiefly uſed at ſea, to take the al- 
titude or depreſſion of ſome of the ſtars about the pole, 
in order to And the latitude, and the hour of the night. 
There are no&urnals of various contrivances, ſome of 
them projections of the ſphere ; ſuch as the hemiſpheres, 
or planiſpheres, on the plane of the equinoctial: thoſe 
ordinarily uſed by the ſeamen are two; the one adapted 
to the polar ſtar, and the firſt of the guards of the Little 
Bear; the other to the pole-ſtar, and the pointers of the 
Great Bear. 

NocTURNAL, conſtruction of the. The inſtrument conſiſts 
of two circular plates (Tab. Navigation, fig. 15.) applied 
on each other. The greater, which has a handle to hold 
the inſtrument, is about 24 inches diameter, and 1s d1- 
vided into twelve parts, agreeing to the twelve months; 
and each month ſubdivided into every fiſth day: and fo, 
as that the middle of the handle correſponds to that day 
of the year, wherein the ſtar here regarded has the ſame 
right aſcenſion with the fun. | 
If the inſtrument be fitted for two ſtars, the handle is 
made moveable. The upper left circle is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, for the twenty-four hours of the 
day, and each hour ſubdivided into quarters, as in the 

figure. Theſe twenty-four hours are noted by twenty- 
four teeth; to be told in the night. Thoſe at the hours 
twelve are diſtinguiſhed by their length. In the centre 
of the two circular plates, is adjuſted a long index, A, 
moveable upon the upper plate. And the three pieces, 
viz. the two circles and index, arc joined by a rivet 
which is pierced through the centre, with a hole two 
inches in diameter for the ſtar to be obſerved through. 

NocTURNAL, ½ of the. Turn the upper plate till the 
longeſt tooth, marked 12, be againſt the day of the 

month on the under plate ; then, bringing the inſtru- 
ment near the eye, ſuſpend it by the handle, with the 
plane nearly parallel to the equinoctial; and viewing the 
pole- ſtar through the hole of the centre, turn the index 
about, till, by the edge coming from the centre, you fee 
the bright ſtar or guard of the Little Bear (if the inſtru- 
ment be fitted to that itar) : tlien that tooth of the upper 
circle, under the edge of the index, is at the hour of 
the night, on the edge of the hour-circle : which may 
be known without a light, by accounting the teeth from 
the longeſt, which is for the hour 12. 
NocTUuRNAL pollution. Sce POLLUTION. 
NOCUMENTI /. See Assis. 
NODATED hyperbola, a kind of hyperhola, which, in 
turning round, decuſſates or croſſes itſelf. 
NODE, Noos, in Surgery, denotes a tumor ariſing on the 
bones; and ufually proceeding from ſome venereal cauſe. 
Node amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
exofto/ts. 
It teems generated of a thick, cold, viſcid humour, which 
is often ſound very diſſicult to reſolve. They frequently 
apply to it a leaden plate, covered with mercury. 
The cure is frequently alſo attempted by empla/?. de rants 
cm mercuris; Which failing, ſome mercurial unguent 
is now and then rubbed on them ; and afterwards mer- 
curial plaſters made of cinnabar, &c. are applied. 
Some give the denomination nodes to all tumors formed 
by a coagulation of viſcous matter in the external parts 
of the body. 
Nope is more particularly applied to the tumors or protu- 
berances ariſing on the joints of old gouty people; called 
alſo top. 
'They are ſuppoſed to be formed of a thick, crude, heavy, 
viſcid, indigeſted matter, mixed with a hot, ſharp, bi- 
lious juice, the groſſer and more terreſtrial part whereof, 
being detained, grows into a ſtony fort of concretion. 
NODES, in Aftronomy, the two points wherein the orbit of 
a planet interſects the ecliptic. 
Such are the two points C and D/ Tab. Aftron. fig. 33.) 
whereof the node C, where the planet aſcends north- 
wards above the plane of the ecliptic, is called the af- 
cending node, the northward node, and the head of the dia- 
on; and is thus marked, 8. 
The other node D, where the planet deſcends to the ſouth, 
is called the deſcending node, the ſouthward node, or the 
dragon's tail; thus marked, &. Hee DRAGON's head 
and tail. 
The right line DC, wherein the two circles interſect, is 
called the line of the nodes. | 
It appears from obſervation, that the line of the nodes of 
all the planets conſtantly changes its place, and ſhiſts its 
ſituation in eatecedentia z i. e. from caſt to weſt, contrary 
to the order of the ſigns. 
Thus, by a retrograde motion, the line of the moon's nodes 
finiſhes its circuit in eighteen years two hundred and 
twenty-five days; in which time, after having receded 
from any point of the ccliptic, it returns to the ſame. 
Sir Iſaac Newton has not only thewn, that this motion 
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reat ſkill, all the elements and varieties! 
From its cauſe. 
In order to underſtand the action of the ſun in this 
we mult conceive the plane of the moon's motio caſe, 
always through the centre of the earth and the — = 
the moon, and to be a plane in which the right li yt a 
ing their centres, and the right line that is the 45 * 
of the moon's motion, or the tangent of her — 
always found. It is certain, that if the earth r. 
were always added on equally by the ſun, the r 
deſcend ä towards the ſun; the plane res, would 
always by theſe two lines, would deſcend — 
keeping always parallel to itſelſ, ſo that the moon nem, 
appear to us to revolve in the ſame plane conſtant! your 
reſpect to the earth. But the inequalities in "Wig — 
of the ſun (fee Moon) will bring the moon out 1 * 
—4 to that ſide of the plane on which the ſun js 1 
alf of her orbit that is neareſt the ſun, and toward * 
other ſide, in the half of her orbit that ig fartheſt n 
the fun. Whence we ſhall have this general ruf he 
judging of the effect of the ſan on the neden: that while 
the moon is in the half of her orbit that is neareſt he 
ſun, the node towards which ſhe is moving, is — ; 
move towards the conjunction with the ſun ; and whit 
the moon is in the half ofher orbit which is farthel 
from the ſun, the node towards which ſhe is movin f 
made to move towards the oppoſition; but when Ya 
nedes are in conjunction with the ſun, its action has ng 
effect upon them. In the firſt cafe, the moon is broug!s 
into a direction which is on the ſame fide as the "5 
of that direQtion which ſhe would follow of herſelf. a 
the interſection of a plane paſſing through this diredtion 
and through the centre of the earth, will cut the ech 
tic, on that ſide towards which the moon moves, * 
point nearer the conjunction than if there was no a&ion 
of the ſun to diſturb her motion. In the other caſe, the 
action of the ſun has a contrary direction, and for the 
ſame reaſon makes the enſuing node move towards the 
oppoſition. When the line of the nodes produced 
paſſes through the ſun, then the ſun, being in the plane 
of the moon's motion, has no effect to bring her to 
either ſide; and therefore, in that caſe, the nz; hare 
no motion at all. By applying this reaſoning, it appears, 
that in every revolution of the moon, the retrograde mo- 
tion of the nodes exceeds the direct motion, excepting 
only when the line of the nes paſles through the ſun, 
when there is no motion of the nodes at all. Sir Iſaac 
Newton finds, from the theory of gravity, that the u 
ought to move backward about 1990 18' 1” in the ſpace 
of a year, and the aſtronomical tables make this motion 
199 21' 21”, whoſe difference is not : of the whole 
motion of the nodes in a year. By a more correct com- 
putation of this motion BS its cauſe, the theory and 
obſervation agree within a few ſeconds. The inclina- 
tion of the moon's orbit to the ecliptic is alfo ſubject to 
many variations. When the nodes are in the quarters, 
while the moon moves from one quarter to the conjunc- 
tion, the action of the ſun diminiſhes the inclination of 
the plane of her orbit; the inclination of this plane 13 
leaſt of all when the moon is in the conjuction; it in- 
creaſes again as ſhe moves from the conjunctionto the next 
quarter, and is there reſtored nearly to its firſt quantity. 
When the line of the nodes paſles through the fun, the 
inclination of the moon's orbit is not affected by ti 
action of the ſun ; becauſe, in that caſe, the plane of 
her orbit produced, paſſes through the ſun, and, there- 
fore, the action of the ſun can have no effeQt to bring the 
moon out of this plane to either ſide. In this laſt cafe the 
inclination of the moon's orbit is greatelt ; it decreates a 
the nodes move towards the quarters; and it is lealt of all 
when the nodes are in the quarters, and the moon either in 
the conjunction or oppolition. Newton has calculated 
theſe irregularities from their cauſes, and finds his conclu- 
ſions agree very well with the obſervations of aſtronomen3+ 
When the moon is in the node, the is alſo in the ecliptic 
viz. twice in each period; when the is at her po 
diſtance from the nodes, viz. in the points E, F, ſhe is fa 
to be in her greateſt north or ſouth latitude, according as 
ſhe is then on the north or ſouth ſide of the ccliptic, 
The moon muſt be in or near one of the ud when there 
is an eclipſe, either of the ſun or moon. 


n this motion, 


NODULE, Nopu1 vs, in Pharmacy, a bag of medicinal in- 


gredients put into beer, or wine, to give its tinclure tine 
Nodules are ſometimes alſo parcels of odoriterous _— 
tied up in a piece of filk, for the patient to b frequent 
ſmelling to. 

NODUS, Knot. See Erxor. 

Nopus, in Poetry, &c. Sce INTRIGUE a 

Nopus, or Nopk, in Dialling, denotes 
in the gnomon of a dial, by the ſhadow or lig mine, 
of, either the hour of the day in dials without . 
or the parallels of the fun's declination, and his p* 


. . . . a . «a jcv'n. 
the ecliptic, &c. in dials with furniture, 47e , Nope! 


nd PLOT: 5 
4 point or Doi, 
ht whele⸗ 


ariſes from = action of the ſun, but has calculated, with 
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NOM 


ig alſo uſed for a hole in the cieling of a room, or 
I 


1252. window, for the making of a dial on the floor, 
nk we 1: 
— like. . 
wall, of tn uſed by ſome chemiſts for the head of an 
b 


(OER-s 
0 de, * 4 
105115, diſciples of Noetus, an Ephe ſian, the maſter 
* 4-00 
ot _— of one perſon in the godhead ; viz. the 
Ty Oe accordingly taught, that it was God the 
Fathe! ir faifered on the croſs. An error, ſays Epi- 
Fer wrote a hundred years after Noetus, never 
ere before; though it is certain there had been 
heare e, »1531485 in the church before him. 
wrohended by his ſuperiors, Noetus made them 
What harm have I done ? I adore only one 
He was born, ſuſtered, and 


ne cover of a Tucurbit, or any other veſic] 


other P 
Being repre 
this antwer: ; 
Gol; 1 own none but him. 
NU! 150 in Neal H:ftorz, a word of Hebrew origin, 
fed as the name of 2 precious ſtone. There has been 
much diſpute among the commentators on the ond eſta⸗ 
ment, what #tone it was. It ſcems derived from | 
root fuch, which ſigniſias the ruby or carbuncle, and bs 
„ detivative of that word, it muſt be ſuppoted to expreſs 
> red ſtone, not one of any other colour. As the rubs 
5 Gonificd by fiich, this cannot mean the {ame ſtone, en 
therefore probably ment te garnet, they havins 1 
eter name, that we know of, for that None, and 
being very like the rb : 
NOCEELVALUNOPALLEI, or NocHtzZX0PATI „ In PB. 
tant, a name by which ſ-me authors have c ed tit 
obs, on which the cocl une infect loves to f cd. 
NCI TIER, in Botany, the name by which the Frenc 


n the ſeveral ſpecies of An, and fiberdetrors, 


* 
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NOLA, in Botany, a name uted by iome authors ior the 


0 , 
18 { 
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ANFMONE. 

NOLANA, in Potany, a genus of the pertundria montgunt; 
cafs. Its characters are, that the Bower is campanu 
Þtcd ; the ivie is between the germina; and it has fix. 
ſeeds like berries, which arc bilocuiar. 'Thire is only 
one ſpecies. | 

NOLI me tung re, q d. torch me not, a malignant eruption 
in the ſace; occalioned by an extremely tharp corroſive 
humour: thus called; eter becauſe it injects thoſe wi: 
touch it, or becauſe tie more it is touched, the worle i: 
grows, and the farther it ſpreads. 

Tue vat me langere is a ſpecics of HERPES cxedens; by 
ſome referred to the CANC®#, by others to the LEPROSY. 

Noli me langere is cluefiy uſed among us for an extern: 
ULCER in the al of the noſe; procceding often trom a 
venereal cauſe, though ſometimes the ettect ot a tcro- 
phulous conſtitution. 

It does not always confine itſe!f to the alæ, bat will ſpread 

and corrode the very ſubitance of the note. The cure is 

dithcult, eſpecially when it ariſes rom © bad conftirution. 

M. Daviel, late ocutiit to the French king, obſerves, 

that cancers of the eyc-lids, noſe, and adjacent parts, 

hare all their ſeat in the perioſteum and perichondrium, 
and that we cannot hope for a thorough cure, without 
taking them entirely off. In this way he has ſucceeded 
in ſevera) inſtances, which are related in the Phil. 'V'rant. 

vol. xlix. p. 185, &C. 

NoL1 me tangere, among Betanifts, is a name of a plant ſo 
denominated from a ſingular property it has, of darting 

out its ſeed when ripe, upon the firſt approach of the 
hand to touch its pods. See BAESA MINE. 

O me langere, is allo a name given to the MOMORDICA. 
NOLLE frojequ:, is uſed in Law, where a plaintiff in any 
action will proceed no farther, aud may be betore or 
after a verdict, though it is uſually before : and it is then 
ſtronger againſt the plaintiif than a nonſuit, which is only 
a default in appearance; but this is a voluntary acknow- 
Ne Gent that he hath no cauſe of action. 

Antiquity, to ſeveral nations, or people, whole whole 

becupation was to feed and tend their flocks and who 

ad no fixed place of abode, but were conſtantly thifting, 
accoremyg to the conveniencies of paſturage. 
© moſt celebrated among the Nomades were thoſe of 
[rica, who inhabited between A rica, properly ſo called, 
to the caſt, and Mauritania to the weit. They are alſo 
called Numidie, or Nuπidiaus. Salluſt ſays, they were a 
colony 0: Perſians brought into Atrica with Hercules, 
Ie emadecof Aſia inhabited the coaſts of the Caſpian fea. 
Tate ace of SCythia were the inhabitants of Little 

NO was nas retain the ancient manner of living. 
een an agony ve. he is a ſpace between the 

eee wo | Wy and the fore part of a ſhip's-boat, 

ext Arg, oat 18 ſlowed upon the booms, as in a 
u wa vor, Ihete booms are laid from the 
ends an. Be f the quarter=deck, where their aſter- 
Which os uſtained by a frame called the gallows, 

en connits of two ſtrong poſts, about ſix fect high, 


Wit a 
- * crols piece, reaching from one to the other, 
Ul., III. N? 24 3+ 


OMADES, Nouads;, from FEW, J feed, a name given in 


athwart ſhips, and ſerving to ſupport the ends of thoſe 
booms, maits, and yards, which lie in reſerve to ſupply 
the place of others carried away, &c. The ſpace called 
no man's land is uſed to contain any blocks, ropes, &c. 
which may be neceſſary on the forecaſtle. It probably 
derives this name from its ſituation, as being neither on 
he ſtarboard nor larboard fide of the ſhip, nor on the 
waiſte or ſorecaſtle; but being ſituated -in the middle, 
partakes equally of all thoſe places. Falconer. 

NOMANCY, compounded of namen, name, and puayrtiay 
divination, a name given to the art of divining the fates 
o! perſons by means of the letters that form their names. 
Nomancy, or, as it ſhould rather be called, nominomancy, 
or gu matomanqy, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the cabba- 
Iſtic gematria. 

NOMARCHA, in Antiquity, the governor or commander 
0! a nome, or nomos. 

Egypt was anciently divided into ſeveral regions, or 
quarters, called nomes, from the Greek vues, taken in 
the ſenſe of a diviſion; and the offeer who hai the ad- 
miniſtration of each nome, or n. from the king, was 
called nomarcha, from vous, and agi, em, 

NONDBRIL point, in Heraliry, is the next below the ſeſs- 
point; or the very centre of the eſcutcheon, 

 Huppoling the efcutch»on divided into two equal parts 
beiow the felis; the firſt of theſe diviſions is the nombrily 
aint he lower the baſe. 

"itil, or NAME, in Algebra, denotes any quantity with 
a prefixed, or added to it, whereby it is connected 
eth ſome other quantity; upon which the whole be— 
mes ua binomial, trinomial, or the like. 
lius a+6b 15 a B:NOMI 1., whole names, or names. are 
amd b: and a b+c a TRINOMIAL, whole names arc 
a, b, and c, &c. 

NOME, Neun, in Medical N riters, is uſed for an eating, 

r corroding ulcer, and is much the ſame with PH+G t- 
5A: it occurs in Galen. Some later writers, as Fo- 
reſtus, call it #{cr's j,Hjů́“Lli uns, and obambulatiuum. 

ou, amcng the ancient Egyptians, a diviſion, or pro- 
vince, inta which the whole kingdom was divided. The 
origin of the es, according to Diodorus Siculus, was 
thiz: the in abitants being refradory, and much inclined 
to infarrections, in order to prevent. theſe, the kings 
divided the whole country into different Provinces, Or names, 
and sſtabliſt ed the worftip of ſome particular animal in 
each of them, prohibiting, at the fame time, ſuch animal 
to he caten within the bounds wicre it was worſhipped. 
Hence, as every province was intoxicated with its own 
particular form, and obje of wort! ip, it entertained 
the higheſt contempt for that of its neighhours, and took 
a pleature in profaning- the animal, ich ong them 
had divine honours paid it. "Tis rohgic s oppottion had 
the defirea effect; for, all muthal contdence being 
thereby cut off, there were no more inſrections 2gainkt 
the government. Mem. cod. Inſerip. vol. xiii. p. 52. 

Nou 18 alfo uſed for a king © ſopg, or vr 2, in honour 
of the gods, faid to have doen nents by Lerpander. 

NOMEN. See Pr #nomtN, Namn:, and Ae EN. 

N MENCLA'TUK, or N MExCU1. at ok, eng the Ro- 

mans, Mas uſually a flave, who attended p-rions that 
izood candidates for offices, and prompted or ſuggeſted 
to them the names of all the citizens they met, that they 
might court them, and cal! them by their Names z u nich 
among that people was the higheit piece of civility. 

NoMENCIATOR of the Remi Curb, was an oihcery 
whoſe buſineſs it was to call the perſons whom the pope 
invited to dinner. 

He alſo liſtened to thoſe who were admitted to audience, 
in the ſame manner as thoſe now retained by the cardi— 
nals, called audit2rs. | 

NOMENCL4'FTORES, among the Botanical Authors, are 
thoſe who have employed their lavours about ſettling and 
adjuſting the right names, ſynonyms, and ctymologies 
of names, in regard to the whole vegetable world. 

NOMENCLATURE, NomenctaTURA, a catalogue of 
ſeveral of the more uſual words in any language, with 
their fignificationsz compiled in order to facilitate the 
uſe and retaining of ſuch words to thoſe who are to learn 
the tongue. 
We have Latin, Greek, French, &e. nomenclatures. 

NOMINA vi//arum, an account of the names of all the 
villages, and the poſſeſſors thereof, in cach county, 
drawn up by ſeveral ſheriſts, at the inſtance of king Ed- 
ward Il. and returned by them into the exchequer z where 
it is {till preſerved. 

NOMINAL characters. Sce CHARACTER, 

NOMINALS, or Nouix alis rs, a ſech of ſchool-philoſo— 
phers, the diſciples and ſoilowers of Occam, or Ocham, 
an Engliſh Cordelier, in the tourteenth century. 

The Noni were great dealers in wores; whence they 
were vulgarly denominated word-/e//ers, - 
They had the denomination Nomina/tfts, becaule, in oppo- 
ſition to the ReaLr>Ts, they mamtained, that words, 
not things, were the object of dialechies, 
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This ſect had its firſt riſe towards the end of the eleventh 
century, and pretended to follow Porphyry and Ariſtotle ; 
but it was not till Ocham's time that they bore the name. 
The chief of this ſect in the eleventh century, was a 
perſon called John, who, on account of his logical ſub- 
tilty, was called the Sophiſt, and his principal diſciples 
were Robert of Paris, Roſcelin of Compiegne, and Ar- 
noul of Laon. At the beginning, the Nominals had the 
upper hand: but the Realiſts, though greatly divided 
among themſelves, were ſupported by men of great abi- 
lities; ſuch as Albertus Magnus, 'T. Aquinas, and Duns 
Scotus. The Nominal ſect became hereby into diſrepute; 
till William Occam, in the fourteenth century again re- 
vived it, and filled France and Germany with the flame 
of diſputation. Having joined the party of the Fran- 
ciſcan monks, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſed John XXII. that 
pope himſelf, and his ſucceſſors atter him, left no means 
untried to extirpate the philoſophy of the Nominaliſts, 
which was deemed highly prejudicial to the intereſts of 
the church: and hence it was, that, in the year 1339, 
the univerſity of Paris, by a public edict, ſolemnly con- 
demned and prohibited the philoſophy of Occam, which 
was that of the Nominali/ts. The conſequence was, that 
the Nominali/ts flouriſhed more than ever. In the fifteenth 
century, the controverſy was continued with more vigour 
and animoſity than ever ;z and the diſputants were not 
content with uſing merely the force of eloquence, but 
had frequently recourſe to more hoſtile and dangerous 
weapons; and battles were the conſequence of a philo- 
ſophical queſtion, which neither ſide underſtood. In 
molt places, however, the Realiſts maintained a manifeſt 
ſuperiority over the Nominali/is. While the famous 
Gerſon, and the moſt eminent of his diſciples were liv- 
ing, the Nominali/ts were in high eſteem and credit in 
the univerſity of Paris. But upon the death of theſe 
atrons, the face of things was much changed to their 
diſadvantage. In the year 1473, Lewis XI. by the in- 
ſtigation of his confeſſor, the biſhop of Avranches, iſſued 
out a ſevere edict againit the doctrines of the nominali/ts, 
and ordered all their writings to be ſeized and ſecured, 
that they might not be read by the people : but the ſame 
— mitigated this edict the year following, and 
permitted ſome of the books of that ſect to be delivered 
from their confinement. In the year 1481, he not only 
granted a full liberty to the Nominali/?s and their writings, 
but alſo reſtored that pluloſophical ſect to its former au- 
thority and luſtre in the univerſity. Moſheim, vol. iii. 
p. 222. 8vo. Eng. ed. 
The Nominaliſts were the founders of the univerſity of 
Leipſic: there are many yet abroad, who pique them- 
ſelves on being Nomznals. 
"The Nominals, with the Stoics, admit the formal con- 
ceptions or ideas of things, as the ſubject and founda- 
tion of univerſality ; but to this they add names, which 
repreſent and anch; after the ſame univocal manner, and 
without any diſtinction, a great variety of ſingle things 
alike in genus and ſpecies. 
Whence it is that they are called Nom7nals; as pretending, 
that to become learned, it is not enough to have jutt 
ideas of things, but it is likewiſe required to know the 
proper names of the genera and ſpecies of things, and 
to be able to expreſs them clearly and precitely, without 
confuſion or ambiguity. 
NOMINATION, the act of naming and appointing a 
perſon for ſome function, employ, or benehce. 
The word is chiefly uſed for the right of preſenting to a 
benefice, &c. 
In common law, however, there is a difference between 
nomination, and PRESENTATION ; the former being pro- 
perly a power which a man has, by virtue of a manor, 
or otherwiſe, to appoint or name a clerk to a patron of a 
benefice, to be by him preſented to the ordinary. 
NOMINATIVE, in Grammar, the firſt caſe of nouns 
which are declinable. 
The ſimple poſition, or laying down of a noun, or name, 
is called the nominative caſe : yet is it not ſo properly a 
caſe, as the matter or ground whence the other caſes are 
to be formed, by the ſeveral changes and inflexions given 
to this firſt termination. See Cass. 
Its chief uſe is to be placed in diſcourſc before all verbs, 
as the ſubjeCt of the propoſition, or affirmation, as, Do- 
minus regit me, the Lord governs me; Deus exaudit me, 
God hears me. 
NOMINA'TOR, he who names or preſents a perſon to an 
_ office, or benefice. 
Hence nominee, the perſon named or preſented. 
Errard obſerves, that there are ſome cuſtoms where the 
nominator is reſponſible for the ſolvibility of the nominee. 
NOMINE pœnæ, in Law, is a penalty incurred for not 
paying rent, &c. at the day appointed by the leaſe or 
agreement, for the payment thereof. | 
NOMINIS zdentitate. See IDENTITATE, 
NOMOCANON ; compounded of vow, law ; and axavoy, 
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NON 


canon, or rule, à collection of canone, 


laws relative or conformable thereto. 80 11 
The firſt nomocanon was made by Johanna Sn 
in 554. Photius, patriarch of Conſt laſticns, 


a autin a 
compiled another nomocanon, or collation > © in 88, 


laws with the canons : this is the e c 
ſamon wrote a commentary on 4" 180 00 Ba. 
NomocaAnon alſo denotes a collection of t 
nons of the apoſtles, councils, and 
— 1 to imperial conſtitutions. 
uch is the nomocanon publiſhed by M. . 

No oc ANO& is — alſo uſed in 57 

N book of the Greeks. virxxrigt- 
OMOPHYLACES, Neu:@naxcc, am i 
magiſtrates who were to ſee A erbeuted les 
unlike to our ſheriffs. They had the Ree n 
minals committed to their care, as alſo the chve 18 
as were confined priſoners. They had ao, Chick 
ſeize thieves, kidnappers, and highwaymen, u FO bs 
cion L _— if they confeſſed the fa&, to 5 a 
death: if not, they were obliged to m to 
judicial way. F . proſecute them in 

* , OPHYLACES were likewiſe officers 

ympic games, whoſe buſineſs it was to inttruq 
who were to contend, in all the la thoſe 
HELLExODICE. = ws of the games, de 

NOMOTHETA, Noweltlai, among the Athen 
a thouſand in number, and choſen by lot out of f 
had been judges in th 7 14 

Judges in the court Heliza. Their office 
not (as their name ſeems to imply) to enact new hook 
their own authority, for that could not be done with 
the approbation of the ſenate, and the people's eng 
tion; but to inſpect the old, and, if they found an ot 
them uſcleſs, or prejudicial, as the ſtate of affairs * 
ſtood, or contradictory to others, they cauſed them ako 
abrogated by an act of the people. Beſide this, they 
were to take care that no man thould plough, i dic 
deep ditches within the Pelaſgian wall; to apprehend th 
offenders, and fend them to the archon. 8 

NO ncarer, in Sea-Language, is the command given by the 
pilot or quarter-maſter, to the helmſman, to ſteer the 
ſhip u nearer to the direction of the wind than the faiis 
will operate to advance the ſhip in her courſe, 

NON-aziLiTY, in Lato, an exception taken againſt the 
plaintiff in a cauſe, on ſome juſt ground why he cannot 
commence a ſuit in law: as præmunire, outlawry, being 
profeſſed in religion, excommunicate, or a ſtranger born, 
This laſt holds only in actions real, and mixed; and not 
in perſonal>except he be both a ſtranger, and an enemy, 
The civilians ſay, that ſuch a man hath not r 
ſtand! in judicio. See Dis ABILITY. 

Nox admittas. See Nx-Admittas. 

NoN-APPEARANCE, a default in not appearing in a court 
of judicature. See APPEARANCE. 

Nox aſſumpfit, in Law, a plea in perſonal actions, where- 
by a man denies any promiſe made, &c. or that he made 
any ſuch promiſe within fix years, which is an eſfectual 
bar to the complaint. 

NoN-CLAIM, in Law, the omiſſion or neglect of him who 

challenges not his right within the tims limited by law: 
as, within a year and a day, where continual claim ought 
to be made. 
By ſuch neglect he is either barred of his right; as upon 
non-claim within five years after a right accrued to him: 
or-of his entry by deſcent, for want of a claim within 
five years after the diſſeiſin. 

Nox compos mentis, a phraſe denoting a perſon not to be 
of ſound memory, or underſtanding. 

Of this, in common law, there ate ſaid to be four kinds. 
Firſt, an 1010T born; ſecondly, he that by accident 
loſeth his memory, and underſtanding ; thirdly, a Lu- 
NATIC, that has lucida intervalla, ſometimes underſtand- 
ing, and ſometimes not; fourthly, he that by his own 
ad, for a time, depriveth bimſelf of his right ſenſes, as 
a drunkard. But this laſt kind ſhall give no privilege to 
him, or his heirs. 
A deſcent takes away the entry of an idiot, though the 
want of underſtanding were perpetual. 

NoNx-coNFORMISTS is a general denomination compre- 
hending all thoſe who do not conform to the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip of the church. Theſe are of two forts, 1. l. 


he 


ancient 
father nn 


$3 Withour 


belonging to the 


Such as abſent themſelves from it through total irreligiony 


and attend the ſervice of no other perſuaſion ; who by 
1 Eliz. cap. 2. 23Eliz. cap. I. and 3 Jac. I. c. 4. forfeit one 
ſhilling to the poor, every Lord's day they ſo abſent them- 
ſent themſelves, and 207/. to the king if they continue 
ſuch default for a month together : and if they keep any 
inmate thus irreligiouſly diſpoſed, in their houſes, they 
forfeit 10/. per month. And 2. Such as abſent themſclvcs 
from the worſhip of the eſtabliſhed church, under the ple3 
of conſcience ; and theſe are Proteſtant D1sSENTERS, © 
whom the term is commonly applied, and PAPIsTs. Ste 
alſo ToLERATION. The 


i Me A 


* £1 to have had its riſe from a declaration 
The echte l. obe appointed that all the churches of 
of _ and Scotland ſhould have the ſame ceremonies 
Toft line; the acquieſcence wherein, or diſſenting 
2 dich determined conformity and non-conformity. 
wor his dilkinction primariſy related to the rites of wor- 
Put t * eccleſiaſtical laws, enacted by Edw. VI. I boſe 
ſh1 "complied with them were Confor miſis, and thoſe 
* object Nen-conformiſts. See PURITANS, 
who vificatus, in Law, is a plea to an action of debt 
Non dam! d, with condition to fave the plaintiff harm- 


* AY 224. If the condition of a bond be to ſave 
els. . 


ly, non damnificatus generally is a good plea 

41 eto diſcharge the plaintiff, &c. then the man- 
- of the diſcharge is to be ſhewn. 
Non Jcimands, See Mops decimaudi. 


Nox di/{ringendo, a writ not to diſtrain, uſed in divers 


8 8 culpabilis, Nox cul. q. d. he 75 not guilty, in Law, 


the general plea to an action of treſpaſs, whereby the 
geſendant abſolutely denies the fact charged on him by 
the plaintiff : whereas, in other ſpecial pleas, the defen- 
dant grants the fact to be done, but alledges ſome reafons 
in his defence, why he lawfully might do it. 
As non cul. is the general anſwer in an action of treſ- 
\{s, i. e. a criminal action civilly proſecuted ; fo is it in 
all actions criminally followed, enther at the ſuit of the 
king, or others, wherein the defendant denies the crime 
objected to him. ö 
Nox ef! fuclum, in Law, is an anſwer to a declaration, 
whereby a man denieth that to be his bond or deed, 
whereupon he is impleaded. 
Tax 7 
* the deſendant is not to be found in his bailiwick. 
And there is a return that the plaintiff, non invenit pligium, 
on original writs. Hhep. Lpit. 1129. : : 
Nov implacitand; aliquem dle libero tenemento fine Vreni, a writ 
to prohibit bailiit>, Kc. from diſtraining any man touch- 
ing his freedom, without the king's writ. | 
Nox intromittendo quando breve fræcipe in capite ſulidole im- 
petratur, a writ directed to the juſtices ot the bench, or 
in evre, commanding them not to give one that had, 
under colour of intitling the king to land, &c. as holding 
of him in capite, deceitfully obtained, the writ called 
præcipe in capite, any benefit thereof, but to put him to 
this writ of right. Reg. Orig. 4. This writ having de- 
pendence on the court of wards, fince taken away, 1s 
now diſuſed. 
Nox juridici dias. Sec Dies. 
Nox-JuRoRs, are perſons that refuſe to take the oaths to 
the government, who are liable to certain penalties z and 
for a third offence to abjure the realm, by 13 and 14 
Car, II. cap. 1. Parſons, vicars, &c. are to take the 
oaths, and give their aſſent to the declaration. 14 Car. 
II. cap. 4. or they ſhall not preach, under the penalty of 
gol. Kc. ſtat. 17 Car. II. cap. 2. Eccleſiaſtical perſons 
not taking the oaths on the Revolution, were rendered 
incapable to hold their livings : but the king was im- 
powered to grant ſuch of the nonurins clergy as he 
thought fit, not above twelve, an allowance out of their 
eccleliaſtical benefices for their ſubſiſtence, nor exceeding 
a third part. 1 W. and M. ſefl; 1. cap. 8. perſons re- 
fuling the oaths, ſhall incur, ſorfeit, and ſuſter, the pe- 
ralties inflicted on Popiſh recuſants, and the court of 
exchequer may iſſue out proceſs againſt their lands, &c. 
7 and 8 Will. III. cap. 27. Sec the ſtat. 1 Geo. I. cap. 
55 and Oarus. 
he Non-jurors, or high- church men, were particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by the following principles: 1. hey main- 
tained the doctrine of Ass iV EH obedience. 2. That the 
hereditary ſucceſſion to the throne is of divine inſtitution, 
and, therefore, can never be interrupted, ſuſpended, 
or annulled, on any pretext. 3. That the church is 
ſubje to the jurifdiction, not of the civil magiſtrate, 
ut of God alone, particularly in matters of a religious 
mature. 4. That, conſequently, the bithops depoſed by 
king William III. remained, notwithſtanding their de- 
poſition, true biſhops to the day of their death; and that 
thole who were ſubſtituted in their places were the un- 
Jult poſſeſſors of other men's property. 5. That theſe 
__ poſſeſſors of eccleſiaſtical dignitics were rebels 
Ar- __ as well as ſchiſmaties in the church, 
3 ere 
Fes r e with rebellion and ſchiſm. And, 6. 
: a chiſm, which rends the church in pieces, is 
1 wares ſin, whoſe puniſhment mult fall heavy 
thoſe who do not return ſincerely to the true 


es, you which they have departed. See His) 


ON liquet, it 3 
Jar, wh does not appear, a VERDICT given by a 


of trial en a matter is to be deferred to another day 


me Phraſe was uſed among the Romans: after 


noentus, in Late, is the ſheriff's return to a writ, | 


fore, who held communion with them 


| 


NON 


hearing a cauſe, ſuch of the judges as thought it not 
ſuſſiciently clear to pronounce upon, caſt a ballot into the 
urn with the two letters N. L for non liquct. 

Now merchandizands viflualia, a writ to juitices of aſſize to 
enquire whether the magiſtrates of ſuch a town do ſel! 
victuals in groſs, or by retail, during the time of their 
being in office, which is contrary to an ancient ſtatute, 
and to puniſh them if they do. Reg. Orig. 184. 

Now mzle/tando, a writ which lies for him who is moleſted 
contrary to the king's protection granted him. 

Nox eb/lante, notwithſlanding, in Law, a clauſe frequent 
in ſtatutes, and letters patent; importing a licence 
from the king to do a thing, which at common law might 
be lawfully donc; but being reſtrained by act of partia- 
ment cannot be done without ſuch licence. 

All grants of ſuch penſions, and every 151 9/ante there- 
in contained. ſhall be void. Henry III. took up the 
clauſe, non ob/tante (firlt introduced by the pope), in his 


rants. 

Pur the doctrine of nen cbflantes, which ſets the prero- 
gative above the laws, was effectually demoliſhed by the 
bill of R1IGHTs at the Revolution, and abdicated Weſt- 
minſter-hall when king James abdicated the kingdom. 
It is enacted by 1 W. and M. ſeff. 2. cap. 2. that no 
diſpenſation by n olan, of or to any ſtatute, or any 
part thereof, ſhall be allowed; but that the ſame ſhall be 
held void and of none effect, except a diſpenſation be 
allowed in ſuch ſtatute, 

Non eb/lantes, in the Romiſh Canin-law, make the 
third part of the proviſions of the court of Rome, be— 
ginning with Nox 9b/antibns, and compriſing abſolutions 
from cenſures, rehabilitations, and neceffary difpenſa- 
tions for the enjoyment of bencfices. None inferior to 
the pope can uſe the clauſe Non 9b /antc, 

Nod omittas, a writ which lies where the ſheriff having 
delivered a writ or proceſs to a bailiff of a franchiſe in 
which the party it is to be ſerved on dwells, and the bailiff 
having refuſed or neglected to ſerve it, upon the ſherifi”s 
returning, that he delivered it to the bailiff, this ſecond 
writ ſhall be directed to the ſheriff, charging him to enter 
the franchiſe, and execute the king's command, cither 
by himſelf or officer. 

Nox PlEVIx, zen plecuna, a default in not replerying of 

land in due time. See REPLEVIN. 
In Hensham Magna, it is ſaid, that the defendant ſhould 
be ſure to replevy his lands ſeized by the king, within 
ſiſteen days; and that if he neglects, then, at the inſtance 
of the plaintiff at the next court-day, he ſhall loſe his 
ſeiſin, cut per defaltam paſt defaltam. But, by ſtat. g 
Edw. III. it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould loſe his 
land thenceforward becauſe of en Hun. 

Nox penendo in affiſis, & juratis, a writ granted on divers 
occalions to men tor freeing them from lerving on aſſizes 
and juries z as by reaſon of old age, chaiter of exemption, 

or the like. 

Now procedendo ad aſſiſam reve incenſulis, a writ to ſtop the 
trial of a cauſe appertaining to one who is in the 
king's ſervice, &c. till the king's pleaſure be farther 
known. 

Nox reg/dence, in Law, is applied to ſuch ſpiritual per- 

- ſons as are not reiident on, but abtcnt themſelves, 

ſor one month together, or two at ſeveral times of the 
year, from their beneſices or dignities. Sce BENE= 
ick. 
Regularly, perſonal reſidence is required of eceleſiaſtical 
perſons upon their cures; though there ate ſome excep- 
tions in favour of particular perſons, as king's chaplains, 
biſhops, &c. See Rrs1DExCE. 

Nod re/dentia pro clericis revs, is a writ directed to 
the ordinary, charging him not to moleſt a clerk employed 
in the king's ſervice, on account of his ren-re/zdence. 

Now ſauæ memeriæ, or NON ſane memerie, is an exception 
taken to an act declared to be done by another, importing 
that it was done at a time when the party that did it was 
mad, or not in his proper ſenſes. See Nax compes. 

Now /piſſum, in the Ancient Muc. See APYCNON, 

Nod -ſuch clay, a particular fort of earth, which, mixed 
with another clay brought from Worceitcrihire, makes a 
compolition very uſeful for making the melting-pots uſed 
in the green glaſs making. 

Nox-suir, in Law, the dropping or letting fall a ſuit or 
action. Non-ſuit is a renunciation of a ſuit, by the 
plaintiff or defendant z moſt commonly upon the difco- 
very of ſome error, or deſect, when the matter is fo far 
proceeded in, as that the jury is ready at the har, to de- 
liver their verdict. The civilians term it “tis renuns 
tiatio. 

When the plaintiff & voluntarily non-/u77e./, or withdraws 
himſelf, the crier is ordered to call the plaintiff; and if 
neither he nor any body for him appears, he is n9n-/u:ted, 
the jurors are diſcharged, the action is at an end, and 


the defendant ſhall recover his colts. A non-/ut is more 


eligible for a plaintiff than a verdict againſt him and 
9 judgment 
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judgment, becauſe in the former caſe he may commence 
the ſame ſvit again for the ſame cauſe of action; but in 
the latter he is for ever barred from attacking the de- 
fendant on the ſame ground of complaint See JURY. 

Nor $vM informagus. See INFORMATUS non ſum. 

Nox-TT SUA, a plea in bar to areal action, whereby the 
party urges, that he holdeth not the land mentioned in 
the court, or at leaſt ſome part o! 1t. | 
Welt diſtinguiſhes ven- tenure into general and ſpectal, The 
firſt, where one denies himſelf ever to have ben tenant 
to the land in queſtion, Phe ſecond, where he only al- 
ledges, that he was not tenant on the day whereon the 
writ was purchaſed. 

Non-TErm, the time of vacation between term and term. 
See VACATION. 

It was anciently called the time er days of the king's peace. 
Sce Pracf / Ged and the church. 

Among the Romans it was called F:R1Z, or dies NE- 
FASTI. 

Nox-exnTiITY, whatever has no real being, or is only con- 
ceived negatively, or claims only a negative denomina- 
tion. See Essrt, ESSENCE, &. 

Nox-tSSENTIAL modes. See MoDES. 

Nox-NXAaTURALS, in Medicine, res nn naturales, are the 
cauſcs and effects of diſcaſes whether near or remote. 
Phylicians have digettcd all the cauſes of diſeaſes into 
ſix claſſes, which they call the {ix non-naturals. Theſe 
are, 

1. Air. 2. Meat and drink. 3. Motion and reſt. 4. 
The paſſions of the mind. 5. Excretions and retentions. 
6. Sleep and waking. Sec each under its proper article. 
They are thus called, becauſe, by their uſe or abuſe, 
they become either good, naturals ; or evil, contra-na- 
tvyals. | 

But the diviſion, in effect, is of no great uſe ; the cauſes 
of diſeaſes being much more commodiouſly laid down 
otherwiſe. 

NON and decimæ were payments anciently made to the 
church by thoſe who were tenants ot church-farms. 

The none were a rent or duty claimed for things belong- 
ing to huſbandry : the decime were claimed in right of 
the church. 

NONAGE, in Law, an incapacity of doing certain things 

from a wait of age. 
The term of ne is different, with regard to different 
things. In matters of inheritance, a man is in his non» 
age till twenty-one years; for marriage only to fourteen, 
&c. See AGE and MiNOR. 

NoxaGE, Nox AGIUu, alſo denotes the ninth part of a 
man's moveable goods, anciently paid in the nature of a 
MORTUARY; being claimed by the clergy upon the death 
of thoſe of their parith. 

At firſt this was a third part of the goods, and was called 
tertiagium; till by a bull of Clement VI. it was reduced 
to a ninth. 

NONAGES!MAL, in AHirenemy, the nincticth degree of 
the ecliptic, reckoned from its eaſtern term, or point. 
The altitude of the nonage/imal is equal to the angle of the 
ealt ; and, if continued, paſſes rhiough the poles of 
the ecliptic : whence the altitude of the xonage/tmal, at 
a given time, under a given clevation of the pole, is 
ealily found, | 
If the altitude of the 191a7%7mal be ſubtracted from go?, 
the remainder is the diſtance of the nonage/tmal from the 
vertex. 

NONAGON, a figure having nine angles and ſides. 

NONE, or Noxgs, Nox, one of the ſeven canonical 
hours, in the Romiſh church. See Houx. 

None, or the ninth hour, is the laſt of the leſſer hours, 
that is ſaid before veſpets; and anſwers to three o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

The ſingle office, and that for the dead, ends at neues; 
which, father Roſweyd obſerves, was anciently the hour 
for the breaking up of the ſynaxis, or uſual meetings at 
church of the primitive Chriſtians. f 

The hour of xone was alſo the uſual time for taking the 
repaſt on faſt-days ; though ſome would keep the faſt 
till night. 

Nod /o pretty, in Botany, See BAXIFRAGE. 

Nox ſuch, in Botany. See CAMPION. 

Nox ES, Nox, in the Roman Calendar, the fifth day of 
the months January, February, April, June, Auguſt, 
September, November, and December; and the ſeventh 
of March, May, July, and October: theſe four laſt 
months having lix days before the Nones, and the others 
only tour. 

The word apparently has its riſe hence, that the day of 
the u was nine days before the ides, and might be 
called 1ono-1dus,. 

March, May, July, and October, had ſix days in their 
notes; becaule thete alone, iu the ancient conſtitution of 


NONIUS, is a name erroneouſly given to the 


NOMNUPLA, in the Italian Muſic, lenotes a quick time, 


NONUS humeri placentini, in Anatomy, a muſcle, called 


NOOK. / land, nocata terra, in an old deed of fir Walter 


NOOZE, a name given by ſportſmen to a ſort of horſe-bair 


| 


NOO 


the ycar by Numa, had thirty-one days 
having only twenty-nine, and Febry 
when Cæſar reformed the year, and m 
contain thirty-one days, he did not lik 
fix days of nones. 


a- piece; th 
ary thirty, ke 
ade other monthz 


cwiſe allot them 


graduation now generally uſed in the divi method of 


ſcales of varions inſtruments, and which = of the 
called VERNIEK, from its real inventor, Ti ould be 
of Nenius, fo called from its having been; ie method 
Pedro Nunez, ot Nonius, and deſcribed bs rented þ 
de Crepuſculis, printed at Liſbon in 1542 18 reziſe 
deſcribing within the ſame qua rant, forth. ö conſiſts in 
tric circles, dividing the ontermoſt into ag porn 
parts, the next within into eighty- nine, the D 
cighty-cight, &c. till the innermoſt was dividea _ 
forty-ſix only. By this means, in mo? obſerradiel, Mo 
plumb-line or index mvit eroſs one or other * the 
cles very near a point of diviſion : whence b. _ 
tion, th= degrees and minutes of the arch n * 


cir- 
E PUtae 
ight be ealily 
by Nonins, ; 


as not vn. 
hus divided 
n exactneſs 
0 * 

3 5 into which 
the arches: » he ir \nf, . 
ches are to he divided, are compoſite, of which 


there are no leis than nine, the metliod of 
7, 1; o _ re" NZ. # 0 . 

Hirt publiſhed by Ihomas Ligges, eſq. in a treatiſe in. 
tivied Alæ ſou Hcalæ Mathematict, printed at London 
in 1573, and faid to be invented by one Richard Chan. 
ſeler, a very ſkilſul artiſt, was ſubſtituted in its rcon 
Hewever Nonins's method was improved at Gif 

| Ad ded at diſterent 
times; but the a mir2ble divifon now fo much 
is the moſt con{.deravle improvement of it. 


diagonals, 


in uſe, 


peculiar to jiggs. This ſpecies of time is otherwiſe 
called the meaſure of nine times, which requizes two falls 
ot the hand, and one rife. There are three forts of 
nenupla. 1. Nenupla di ſemi-minime, or duda ſelqui 
guarta, thus marked , where nine crotchets are to be 
in the bar, of which four make a ſemi-breve in common 
time, i. e. in the down ſtroke, fix, and but three up; it 
is uſually beat adagio. 2. Nonnple di crame, or feſqui 
ottava, warked thus ?, wherein nine quavers make 2 
bar, inſtead of eight in common time, i. e. fix down, 
and three up: it is beat pre. 3. Nerupla di ſemi-crumt, 
or ſuper ſetti partien te nona, thus diſtinguiſhed , in which 
nine ſemi-quavers are contained in a bar, whereof fixteen 
are required in common time, fix down, and three up: 
it is ordinarily beat pre/{iſſimo. See ADAG10, PRESTO, 
and FREST1SSIMO, 
Beſide theſe, there are two other ſpecies of n. for 
which ſee TRIPLE. 


allo ROTUNDUS minor. 


de Pedwardyn, twelve acres and a half of Jand were 
called a net of land; but the quantity is generally uncer- 
tain, 


ſpringe made to take woodcocks, and very fuccelsful, 
when the proper precautions are taken. The noe 
made of ſeveral long and ſtrong hairs twiſted together, 
with a running 290ze at one end, and a large knot at the 
other, which is to be paſſed through the flit of a clett 
ſtick, to prevent the 199ze from being pulled away when 
the bird is caught in it, 
The ſportſman, when he knows his buſineſs, does 20! 
ſtay to watch theſe ſnares, but ſets them in the mornin) 
and returns again to them at four in the afternoon, when 
he ſeldom fails of meeting with a ſuthcient number taken. 
The ſticks are to be about the bigneſs of a man's lit 
finger, and are to be made ſharp at one end, that they 
may ſix the better in the ground: to each 0: thele 15 i 
be fixed one ooze. The ſportſman is to take out wa 
him ſeveral dozens of theſe bundled vp togetht on 
going into the coppice woods where there lic many ate 
upon the ground, he is to ſearch among theſe _ rs 
marks of woodcocks frequenting the place 3 * gs 
come any there, it will ſoon be found out by or birds 
which are ſpread about ſrom ſide to {ide by thole 10. 
in ſearching under them for worms. Tbcir 2 
which is of a dark grey colour, being found abo 
mow is a proof of their frequenting It. PR 
hen the place is thus pitched upon, the ſpor S 
to take a large circle at ſome diſtance from be *. 
fide, in the way where the woodcocks arc pp bee 
come to the place; he is here to plant a {mall hedg jun 
of furze, or other buſhes, of a conl 


derable extent, © 
pretty thick, leaving gaps iu it here and there. 
5 


in making up to their place of feeding, when 
this hedge, will run along by the ſide of it, 


to one of the gaps, and then go through, 
for they hate to take wing, and will run, at any time, a 


woodcocks, 
til they come 


under a hedge, rather than fly over it. On 
rode the ſucceſs of the ſport. | 
The neezes ate to be fixed one in each of theſe gaps 
brough which it is known the woodcocks will pals 
the lick to which it is faſtened is to be ſtuck firmly in 
N ground, and the nooze to be ſpread wide open on the 
round, leaving only ſome dry leaves to ſupport it. The 
whole gap being occupied by this nose, the woodcock, 
when he comes, cannot eaſily eſcape being taken by the legs 
in it, and when once caught he will lie till the ſportſman 
a While a ſportſman is walking about a wood in 
this view, it is very common for him to find ſpringes, 
or nete, Of horſe-hair, fixed at ſix inches high, in ſe- 
veral places. This may be looked on as a proof that there 
are partridges in the wood, and theſe are the means uſed 
by the country people to take them. The woodcocks, 
though in the day they lie in woods, yet, in the night, 
they go out, and frequent rivers and brooks, and, in 
the froſty nights, ſuch ſprings as do not freeze are par- 
ticularly reſorted to by them. : 
The ſportſman, when he has ſet his noozes in the woods 
for the day time, ſhould retire to the watery places near 
them, and ſearch for the marks of theſe birds coming to 
them by their dung, and other tokens. As ſoon as a 
Jace is found which they frequent, there muſt be a ſmall 
dge-row built there alt in the ſame manner as in the 
woods; and in the gaps, which are to be made at the 
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paſſage has been eſſected by ſeveral veſſels, which have, 
at different times, failed round the northern extremity of 
Aſia. But from the Ruſſian accounts it is inferred, that 
it has been performed but once; viz. by one Deſhneff, 
who, in 1648, is ſaid to have doubled this formidable 
cape. Of the third, or remaining part of this paſſage; 
no doubt can be entertained. The connection between 
the ſeas of Kamtchatka and Japan has been eſtabliſhed by 
many voyages. Coxe's Account of the Ruſhan Diſco- 
veries, &c. 4to. 1780. 


Nox pole. See POLE. 
NokTH ſea. See SEA. 1 
Non rn /ar, the laſt in the tail of the Little Bear; called 


alſo the poL E-/lar. 


NorTH wall, See WALL. | 
NorTH-weft, is a point or rhumb, in the middle between 


the north and weſt, See WesT, &c. 


NoRTH=-weſ? paſſage. A north-weſt paſſage by Hudſon's- 


bay, into the Pacific Ocean has been more than once at- 
tempted of late years, but, hitherto, without ſucceſs. 
Some greatly doubt of the practicability of ſuch an en- 
terprize, and think the obſervations made by the Ruſſians 
give us ſmall hopes. But, as they have not yet publiſhed 
the particulars of their diſcoveries, little pro ba Bid about 
them. Some general things may be ſeen in the Phil. 
Tranſ. N“ 482. ſect. 14. It appears from thence, that 
the Ruſſians have paſſed between the land of Nova Zem- 
bla, and the coaſt of Aſia, and, as the Dutch did ſor- 
merly diſcover the northern coaſts of Nova Zembla, we 


* now be well aſſured, that that country is really an 
illand, 


diſtance of about fix feet one from another, there are to | NorTH wind. See Wind. | 

be placed either the ſame ſort of noozes as thoſe in the | NORTHERN ae,, or ExrosuRt. See ExposuURE. 
woods, or the ſpringes made with hazel boughs, and the NORTHERN /ight, or Aurora Borealis. See AURORA 
horſe-bair tied to a pack-tread. In either caſe, there is | Boreat:s. 

no doubt of ſucceſs, for the birds which have once ſre- NORTHERN ocean. See OCEAN, 

quented a place, will come to it every night, as long as | NORTHERN us are thoſe {ix on the north fide of the equa- 
they remain any where near it; but particularly, if there | tor. See 8168. 

be any ſpring near a wood, the water not freezing when | NOk THERN hemiſphere. Goo HEMISPHERE: 

other waters are iced over, will be fure to bring the | NORTHING, in Naw72ation, the difference of latitude, 


i 


woodcocks together at it, and „nes planted properly 
about this place, will ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. If they 
have been left a night or two without ſucceſs, the ſportſ- 
man is not to deſpair 3 for though there ſhould happen 


to be ho woodcocks there when they are firſt ſet, theſe | 


birds change place fo often, that it need not be doubted 
— lo proper a rendezvous will be ſoon 1eforted to by 
them. 

NOPE, in Ornithology, an Engliſh name uſed by ſome for 
the BULL-finch. 

NORA, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers for 
line, by others for nitre, and by others for all ſalts in 
general, as the word al. 

NORMAL line, in Geometry, is uſed for a perpendicular 
line, See PERPENDICULAR, and SUBXORMAL. 

NORMAN, in Sca-Language, a name given to a ſhort 
wooden bar, thruſt into one of the holes of the wind- 
laſs, in a merchant ſhip, whercon tv faſten the cable. 
tis only uſed where there is very little ſtrain on the 
cable, as in a commodious harbour, when the ſhip is 
well ſheltered from the wind and tide. 

NURMANNORUM !erra. See TERRA. 

NURROY, North Roy, q. d. Northern king; the title of 
the third of the three kings at arms, or provincial heralds. 
dee Kix ga Arms, and HERALD. 
lis juriſdiction lies on the north ſide of Trent, whence 

e name; as Clarencicux, on the ſouth. 

NORTH, in Co/megraphy, one of the four cardinal points 
ol the horizon, being that interſection of the horizon 
and meridian which is neareſt our pole. 

Non rn latitude of the moon. See LAT1TUDE. 

SORTH company. See Company. 

3 dial. See Dial. 

u-, ar FOES. ; 

"al Er 2 or point, in the middle between the 

22 1 neorth-eaſt-and-by-eaſt, are ſubdiviſions 
—— ys $ between the north and eaſt, See WinD. 

fall yy paſſage. The advocates for the n 

ay. 4 a late writer, have divided that navigation 

three wot, on and by endeavouring to ſhew that theſe 

FS, wi -m been paſſed at different times, they con- 

praficable N; that the whole taken collectively, is 

to the tine. N. eſe three parts are, 1. From Archangel 

Noks, (or th na. 2. From the Lena round I'ſchukotſkoi 

cha; &y 1 tb-eaitern promontory of Aha) to Kam- 

to the firſt ' rom Kamchatka to Japan. With reſpect 
performed Ag » No one ever aflerted, that it has been 
oyages that "ov Voyage : from an account of the ſeveral 

ere 8 2 Cg 1 been made in theſe ſeas it appears, that 
that has 3 etween the rivers Sen and Piaſida, 

fon of the ' yet been doubled. As to the ſecond divi- 


Vol. III. ho 5 : Paoge, it has been aſſirmed, that a 
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which a ſhip makes in ſailing towards the ut pole. 


NORWAY rat. Sce Sable Mob sk and Rar. 
NOSE, the external organ of ſmelling; or that part in men 


. * Of , 
which ſtands prominent, in the middle of the face. 


The ue is uſually divided by anatomiſts into external and 
interna“; a diviſion of very little ſervice. | 
It is farther ſubdivided into ſeveral parts, which make 
up its external figure. 
The firſt is the der/um, or ridge, running along the whole 
length of it; one part whereof, about the middle, more 
prominent than the reſt, is called the uu e; and the ex- 
treme, which in many is turned round, crbicudus. e 
ſides are called the ale, or pinnæ. 
The teguments of the neſe are common to the reſt of 
the face. Under theſe appear the muſcles of the 1, 
which are three pair, viz. the elevatores ale naſi, ſerving 
to pull the alz upwards, and turn them outwards ; the 
dilatatores ale naſi, which draw them from each other, 
and widen the external apertures of the noſtrils; and the 
conſtriftores ale naſi, which draw them downwards nearer 
each other; and at the ſame time the upper lip alſo 
downwards. See each muſcle deſcribed under its proper 
head, ELEVATOR, DILATATOR, &c. 
The frame of the % is chiefly ſupported by two bones, 
which end in cartilages of a triangular figure, and are 
divided in the middle by the third, called ſσ tm, into 
two partitions, called the yares, or NOSTR1LS. 
This ſeptum likewiſe ends in a cartilage ; by means of 
which cartilages, the lower part of the ue is rendered 
moveable, which the upper, being perfectly offeous, is 
not. The cartilages of the alæ are tied to the others by 
ligaments 3 which looſe connexion renders them move- 
able. | 
The bones of the % are either proper or common. The 
firſt of the proper, are the two external ones that conſti- 
tute the dorſum, and are joined to the offa frontis, the 
fourth bone of the upper jaw, and to cach other, partly 
by ſuture, and partly by harmony. 
In the concave of the arch of theſe two bones, at their 
union internally, is placed the bony part of the ſeptum. 
Its upper part joins the os ethmoides; but in adults is 
continued ſo that the ethmoides, and its proceſs, called 
criſta galli, appear of a picce with the ſeptum. The 
ſeptum 1s thinneſt in the middle, and ctvides the right 
noſtril ſrom the left; though its poſition is feldom per— 
pendicular. It is capped with another thin bon, from 
its figure called vomer aratri; and is joined to the fourth 
bone of the upper jaw, and to the ofla palati. 
The other proper bones are the turbinata, or ſponpioſa, 
two of which are uſually ſound in cach noſtril, ſometimes 
three, placed one over the other, 
The middlemoſt, when there are three, is ſo placed as to 
7 welter 
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ſhelter the perforation of the antrum maxillie ſuperioris 
into the noſtril, and prevent the ſudden ruſhing in of air 
from the noftril into the antrum. They are all very po- 
ous, and turned, not unlike the ſhell concha Veneris. 
In quadrupeds, cheſe bones are very numerous. 
The ezmmen haue of the noſe are ſuch as make fences for 
the foramina narlum, and help to compole the parts ad- 
jacent. The largeſt of theſe is the fourth bone of the 
upper jaw, which has the greateſt ſhare in framing the 
foramina. 
This fourth bone, with the ſeptum and oſſa turbinata, 
chicy frames the internal parics of the ſoramina. In the 
upper part, a portion of the os frontis, the inſide of the 
os unguis, the os cribroſum, with part of the ſphenoides; 
and backwards, towards the fauces, the ofla palati help 
to compoſe the foramina. 
Beſides the cavities circumſcribed by the bones now men- 
tioned, the foramina have ſeveral collateral cavities that 
open into them: the largelt is that called antrum gene ; 
by Dr. Highmore, antrum maxille ſuperioris, framed in 
the fourth bone of the upper jaw, near two inches long, 
and an inch broad; the bony parts of which, with the 
ſphenoides, make the foramen lacerum externum. Its 
lower ſurface makes a thin covering for all the roots of 
the molares and canini, which frequently, upon drawin;; 
a tooth, to which it ſticks, is taken along with it; where- 
by this cavity is opened into the alveolus, and conlc- 
quently into the mouth. 
All theſe cavities of the noſe and cheek, as alſo the offa 
turbinata, ſeptum, &c. are invelted with a membrane 
furnifhed with large arteries from the carotides 3 and 


veins, which empty themſelves into the jugulars; and 
nerves, from the fifth pair, as well as the oltactory 
nerres. 


Ii this membrane are a great number of ſmall glands, 
pizved very near each other, from whence flows all that 
pituita, communtly diſcharged at the poſtrils. 

By means of this rvcus or pituita is the membrane kept 
ſoit, and defended from the injuries of extraneous bo- 
dies, eſpecially thoſe of the air, which mult paſs this way 
in inſpiration, when the mouth is ſhut. 

By thts means alfo the oifactory nerves, here diffuſed, arc 
rendered capable of the perception of odoriterous effluvia, 
which the drineſs of the part would be apt to deſtroy. 
Sce SMELLING. 

Heſides this uſe of the , which is the principal, nature 
has made it, as it were, a diverticulum to the eyes; there 
being a contiderable paſſage into each noſtril that emp- 
ties itſelf under the middle os turbinatum, ariſing from 
two apertures, called puntta lacrymalia, at the great can- 
thus. 

Þy this way, the ſuperfluous moiſture of the eyes is car- 
ried ol, which would othcrwile incommode the cheeks 
as in ect it does, when thoſe parts are affected with 


ſneezing; and a loſs of ſmelling. Sce each in its place. 
In 'Vartury, the græateſt beauties are thoſe who have the 
leaſt n{cs. Ruybrock mentions the wife of the great 
Gen:his Khan, the mother of 'Tamerlane, as a celebrated 
beauty, becauſe ſhe had only two holes for a noſe. In 
molt cther countries, China excepted, - great ue, are in 
honour. 
The Crim Tartars break the nes of their children while 
young, as thinking 1t a great piece of folly to have their 
ns/es ſtand betore their eyes. 0 | 

Nost, bledins at the. See HE MOKRUHAGE. 

Nosr, cutting of, or flitting the, in Law. See MAnin: 

Nosu, fracture of the. In the ue both bone and cartilage 
are ſubject to fractures, which happen ſometimes on ei— 
ther fide, and fometimes in the middle from blows or 
falls; if either of the bones on the front of the 9% arc 
fractured, it produces a fiatueſs in the eſe, and the air 
meets with obilructions in its paſſage through the noſ- 
trils; and if the bone on either fide is fractured, the part 
becomes hollow. When the cartilage is diſturbed, the 
ace inclines too much on one fide. 'Thele fractures 
foinctimes happen without a wound, but more uſually 
they are attended with a wound of the common integu= 
ments. If the injury of the woe is very great, the frac- 
ture can never be fo perfectly cured, but that ſome de— 
lurmity will remain. The vicinity of this part to the 
brain alſo, which is frequently injured at the ſame time, 
renders caſes of this kind often dangerous. A carics allo, 
or an 072 na, or polypus, are no unconimon attendants 
on this diſorder. In order to reſtore the bones of the 
e to their proper ſituation, the patient is to be placed 
in a ſeat oppolite to che light, and his head held back by 
an alliſtant. The ſurgeon is to raiſe the depreſied parts 
with a ſpatula, à probe, or a quill, applying externally 
the thumb of one hand, and the fore-linger of the other. 


| 


If the bones of the noſe are fractured on both Ga 

are to be raiſed on each in this manner, and "a, they 
of the noftrils is to be Glled up with long dot 4; ig) 
vent the bones from collapſing ; covering the e Pe 
ſor this end with ſome plaſter, and applying Tard a 
dreſſings common in recent wounds. If 1 Ta the 
fractured into ſeveral ſplinters, they are to ke * y 
into their proper places by the fingers; but if 1 
is ſo entirely ſeparated from the bone, that it will Punter 
ſily unite with it again, it is to be taken out with Kee? 
ceps. The bones will unite, when properly re 12 2 
about fourteen days, if no caries, cr abſceſ; es, a 
If the bone thould require a ſtronger ſupport rk 
has been hitherto mentioned, one may be kr, * 
ſtrong paper, either fingle or double, and ORC 
each fide of the 2%, and ſupported by by! ; 


a l; * 


pted 0 
98 1 ters, and ch. 
whole muſt be Lept in its place by a four-headed hana,” 
not tiod too tiglit. Hciſter. 
Non, /uxatd. It ſometimes happens, though not 00 
that the bones cf the ure are leparated from each * 
or diſtorted out of their natural places, without 3 fue 
ture. When this caſe happens, the patient js to be 
ſpeedily placed in a high chair, and an aſſiſtant mutt f by: 
behind, and hold his head firm in a proper yoſturs: v1: 
ſurgeon is then to introduce with one hand 2 thi, 1 
a gooſe quill, or a {mall ſtick ſhaped for that purpoſe hr 
the noftril internally, by which means the depre ltd gu 
of the noſe may be thruſt out into their places : in 
mean time he is to apply his other hand external 75 
guide and direct the parts which are thus moved 1 
within. This being done, and the bones properly re. 
placed, there 1s ſcarce any thing eiſe to be done, but to 
jet a piece of ſticking plailer lie upon tlie 10% for ſome 
time. IIeiſter. ; f 
NOSE, 2w227:45 of thee Wounds of the 9:/ are genere 


bandage 


other, 


Willd 6 
e 5 2 % 205 OK 7 8 # _ _— „„ 4 | 9 0 * 
C4 * N by "—_— Cos p, future 7 but V 11 45 tlie wound Civid-s 
1 * * "i o * PL) * . » * 7 * 
te cartiage, and penetrates 10 deep that the 1 
Dre, o 44 30 . 4 . * Ky 1 up 1 * ” 
cannot be kept in contact by the application of ſticking 


* 
* 


plaſters, the true ſuture muſt be made through the ſkin, 
on each fide of the wound; and Bleyny ailirms, that 
when a part of the 1% has been actually cut off, and 
ſeparated from the reit, it has been afterwards united, 
by means of ſutures. When the naſal bones have been 
fractured, it is uſual to place ſmall tubes of lead or filrer 
nder ther for ſome time, leſt the paſſage of the 3/7 
ould be ſtopped up by we ſhooting of new Refh, Hu- 
ternally ſome vulnerary balſam, or glutinous powder, 1; 
to Le uſed, and covered with {ticking platters, which mull 
be kept on by the four-headed bandage. Heilter. 

Nosr-band, in the Maneve, called in French elle, i 
that part of the head-lLall of a bridle that comes over a 
horle's noſe. 

NoSE-bleed, in Botany. Sce YARROW. 

NOSOCOMIUM, Nocooue, an hoſpital, or infirmary, 
tor the reception of the diſeaſed. 

NOSOLOGY, Norev, compounded of were, malay, 
difeaſe, and 2oy:g, diſcourſe, reaſon, a diſcourſe or treatile 
of diſeaſes; otherwiſe called vaATHOLOGY. 
The importance of a comprehentive and accurate 1 
has been long and generally allowed: Baglivi, Boers, 
Gorter, Gaubius, and Sydenham, have expreiſed the 
defire of à work of this kind, the great object of v oy 
is to ſix pathoynomonics to every diſeaſe; or in which 
all diſcaſes are diſpoſed into certain clailes, orders, and 


. 
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genera, founded on diſtinctions taken from the [ympt0! 
only, without regard to remote or proximate cautss. 
Felix Platerus, in his Praxis Medica, publithed in 1602, 
gave an imperſect tketch of a ne/o/cry of this kind ; but 
no writer ventered to purſue his idea for more than q 
century aſter his tinie. At length, M. Sauvages of Mom 
pelier, publiſhed in 1731, in duodecimo, the outline 0 
ſuch a work, under the title of Nouvelles Claes des 
Mluladies, in which he profelles to deſine ditcates aun 
their conſtant and evident ſymptoms only. in 1793 85 
work was augmented, by the addition of the ſpecies ““ 
der each genus, into live volumes, in oftavo 3 n 
wards enlarged into two quarto volumes, and rere 
after his death in 1763, "The celebrated Linn&us adopred 
his plan, and ſramed a ſet et inttitutes, under (98 _ 
of Genera Morborum : his ſcheme was ſirtt gr 
a thelis in 1789, and in a imall quarto, m 1 py 
claltiſication of diſeaſes, he has neariy retained aer 
rangement of M. Sauvages, Put he has altered ls ter! , 
changed the order of the claſſes, and added a nes ee 
with which he begins his method. The number. 10 ör 
is cleven, and they arc as follow : 1. ranthenn n!. 
fevers attended with eruptions on the ſhim, con 7 
ing three prencra, viz. contagiofi, with [1x Eine a paſt 
radici, with three ſpecies; and tolitaru, ae, nes 
of the body only, to which he has reduced on 0 _ 
cies. 2. Critic, or critical fevers, including * inter. 


hd m4 q* 8 32 » . ; NCCIC3 3 5 
nera, viz. the continentes, with ſour 1; mittentes 


— — 


NOS 


with five ſpecies z and the exacerbantes, or re- 
in, with by ae 3. Phlogiſtici, or inflamma- 
5 <0! tal! ung ti! e genera, viz. the * membranacei ly with 
cies; the p arenchymatici, or viſceral, with ſe— 

(ven fp and the muſculoſi, or muſcular, with one 
r Dolores, or pa inful diſe ales, c COM e ding 
Ipe e . viz. intrinfect, Or of the internal parts, w. ith 


nutte ente; 


1d 


* ſpecies; 7 and extrinfſor! 3 Or of the Iimbs, with ! hve 
3 TY Mentales, or &'feafes in which the functions 

8. ot * TER = f 
1258 ke mind arc diſt urbed, comprehending three gener, 
ot t " 


110 We 111 „ich the judgment is principally a af. 
101 9 . 


19 V it! {even a ei. 83 in daginarii a Techng the \ 114 
e icd, ITO 


vin tion, with 11x l WeCIES 3 al ne Pathetic, in which the 
# otites and pallions are Pt rincipallz allected, with twelve 
2 ies. 0. Quiet: lea, or diſcalcs in which the volun- 
ar 1d ronoleatary m motions, a1 1d the ſenſes, ſuffer a di- 
unution, 1] ding tt Ice genera 3 viz. defectivi, or dc- 
ſecs of the vital powers, with fix ſpecies; foporoii, or 
dimintllcd, ſen E a! ud motion, ** ith Cn ſpecies z and pri- 
rativi, or dim T7 ons o the ſenſes, with {fifteen ſpecies. 
Motorii, or t. almod ic pp containing two ge! nera, 
To onic diſe: les, with ten BY cies; 
wulſnte, with teen ſpecies. 8 


1 * 
. 4 I 4,54 4 tic Or ! 
52. folie 3 , 0 
nf 271 42 i 2115 Or Cu * 
— 2 My - 8 7 5 q 
TING ls or GHICa1CS AiinngYg. zrom, or atte .nded with 
r * h f g 
een of the organs and impeded cxcretions, com- 
pi „ DENY * l __ - . 
; Luttoc: aw with eighteen 
9. Eva- 
W ith inere . excretion 
a Pap B 
and diſcharges, = HDDBIC1C SLAELE 204 BE, 5 11 ra, ViZ. capitis. 


of che head, with [ix tpecics g th ras of the breaſt, 


EYRE FEE 
Cuatorit, or Aiſcat, ſes attended 


tel ius 145 Cala y «4 Gon! 1 Ci the de ly, with our— 

ten ſpecics ʒ genitalium, ot ther 8 tal N ges, with 
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clcven A e all l Corps ( rer, ot the external 

li el with TV 10 [#1 Ct 8. 5 Is 1 44 1071 * or diſeaſes OC- 
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ing three gencra, ig cmaciante: „ emac 1att az, with five 
ſoccics 3 tumiilutl, carging the body, with ein ht ipe- 
des; aue decalore ” Lit! ho + orm, or chan Je ne olour 
ol the lein, with {ive ſpecies. 11 Vitia, or cutaneous, 
external, or palpable diſcaſes, 


viz. humor 


including eight N 
«tended with vitiated or EXT av 


"2 Wn... ® 4 > . 
fatcd Zuids, Ii. a 243 * 1. is hs e * 5 di al yt; Ca, ſolutio: 15 of Cul- 
UBUITY, $I tra. ture: 3 hy XC, 3 fo. rte 2 ipe— 
. F * - __ * * MP 
cies; exulcerationes, uicers; with thirteen {pecics ; ſca- 


#6 
Jes, eutancous, Witt uin 7 ſpec ies; 5 tumors, tumors 


with ten ſpecies z procidemiæ, tumors arising from dif- 
location of He, or [11 OTANOUS parts, with Cight ſpe- 
cics; detormaticnés, dittortions of particular parts, and 
other [det or itics, with cightecn ſpecies; aud maculæ, 
bicnuſhes on the kin, with nine ſyccies. 

Tic ſyanpromati D my arranging diſeaſes has ſince 
been lalowed by ſore other protetiors of phyſic. Dr. 
Vogel ol ks fo in 1764, publiched his Detmtiones 
Cenerum baten; Dr. Cullen of Edoburgh has alſo 
publithed 2 Synopiis Noſol gie Methodica, and made. it 
tue valts Or 143 b. irit Lincs of the Practice of Phylicz in 
witch, We üitting many and reducing others 


as very con! aderably 


p >" vw 


to the rank of ſbecies onty, he, 


ebridoeid the wh.) 
zoridgcd the Wage. In 1770, r. Oat Jar, at Iglaw, in 
Moravia, publitucd a Syſtema Mord unn Symtomati— 


ety. Octaro ), WHIC ly 18 a: 1 uſctul ahr lc 0 {10 OL the Wor! * 


of M. Saur ages, wil {ome alterations and additions. 
een r 2 
en OCH, tlc na! Ce 01 a4 VL geta ble tub! tance V' 4 lich 


deems 0 dialer from noi OL the cher bodle: 8 OL that! K1 nd, 
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a ular ngure, of a greeniſh 
bow colour, and ſomewhat trantparcat. lr trembles 
6G. U tou 1 3 0 * t 1 * 

e touch, in the manner of a jelly, but it does not 


melt when held in the hand It has therefore ſomewhat 


0: the character of a vegetable leaf, but it has neither 
Veins nor fibres. 


* is found in all ſorts of foils, but moſt frequently in 
ney Be ones, ſometimes on the gravel of garden waiks, 
a: 

t 5 a ut u. il; * makes , Te wn — 137 Ce aFAICC alter rain. It 18 
0 


LES 
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the ſummer months, and retains its hu- 
Ridity aud per 


rect figure fo long as it is a moitt featon 


it t inn edi ly dries up, aud withers away, on the tun 
or winds allecting it, 


Many 
—_ / Pcople have ſuppoſed this not to be a plant; it ap- 


* 

pear all ON A laden, and, 2323 it were, ay a fort ot mi- 

X 103 then rom che carth or clouds, and ſome have 
* 

CIP th Harber of earty'; others Herber 

tus colour: t 


: of heaven; and 
y of its origin [ as OCCA toned its being held in 
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"IS" E1Cem among the Ci {1c mitt $ 
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met 


: who iup dole that it 
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uus an univei |. i] ſpirit Cai Davic OL converting Other 
etals to mr Id. 
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roots, as appears to be very 
ws ale, it follows, that it imbibes its urauh— 
wut in thc mat me 

A. „er by * lic! Uthe 


t thould ice. n tat 


rot the ſea-plan ts, which imbibe the 
Cy ar e nourithed at all their pores. 

Suse re ere are two 1pccies of this no/tach, 
y 4 lain flat les it ; the other curled, wiinkled, 


t! 


NOSUS, a name by wl 
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and variouſly undulated; and it is on this laſt, that the 
fruits which produce the young plants are principally 
found. It may be, however, that the one of theſe may be 
the male, and the other the ſemale/of the ſame ſpecies, 
as in many larger plants; or polttbly the being in the 
ſtate of fructihcation alone may make the difference, 
NOSTRILS, ares, the two apertures or cavities of the 
noſe, throngh which the air paſſes, and which ſerve to 
convey odours, and to carry off the pituita ſeparated in 
the ſinus of the baſe of the cranium. 
The n9/irils are ſeparated by a cartilage called tum na- 
um, and lined with a very ſenſible /membrane. Sce 
OMELLING 
Ciccro obſerves „ that the ſituation of the „es ſo near 
the mouth is very convenient, as the judging of the 
ſmells of meat and drinks is a Freat part of their Allee 
he adds, that their erect poſitio n argucs the Creator” 
wiſdom ; in regard all odours rif: from below py why 


The noftr:ils are ſometimes fu vject to bo pre 


N b turally 
cloſed ; though this is a caſe that but r arciy h ppens. It 
is lometimes owing to a careleſs treatment in the ſmall- 
pox, in the bad kind of which the %% s have been 
known to cloſe, and adhere ſo ſtrongly to the upper lip, 
which is found turned back at the ſame time, as to leave 
no poſſibility of ſhutting the mouth. In this unhappy 
caſe, the only relief is by the knite, : ſ-parating the lip 
from the nofe, and then open ung a paage through each 
of the ne/trils. Theſe are to be kept open, either with 
tents, or leaden pipes, and the lip preſſed downward into 
wel fatural polition by a compi efs and bandage, and this 
continued till the wounds are ficcatrized. Heſter: 
Nos "R1ILS, fitting the, Sc. in Law, See Mani. 
NosTRrILs of birds are the nice inſtruments with which 
they arc furniſhed for diſtinguiſhing their food: theſe are 
placed cither in the 1 niddle of the upper mandibie, or 
near the baſe, or at the baſe, or behind the baſe. Some 
birds have no ners. They are generally naked, but 
ſometimes covered with briſtles reflected der them; or 
hid in the feathers. 
NosTrRrILs of . See NARES piſcium. 


hich fore of the barharous writers 


of tne middle ages have called aiavofter e others allo have 
called I! 11 ui 7. 
ern 8 12 „ 
NOH 7 w/{ty, the general iſſue or plex of the defendant, in 


any criminal action. Sce NON eff cul{pabiits. 
NOULABILIA bona. See Bora. 
NOTVARICON, the third part or ſpecies of the Jewiſh 
CaBBALA. 


Rabbi Nathan, in his Great Arnch, ſays, that metar:con 
is when a 


fingle letter is taken for the fen of a thing, 

i. e. for a nigh name. He adds, that the word comes 

from the Latin neturius, a perfon who writes in notes, or 

{lort-hand ; a 1 R. Elias Levita gives the ſame account 

in his Theſbites; except that, in lieu ot one letter for a 

word, he mentions two or three. 

But, after all, neither the one nor the other ſeems alone 

{uſhcient ; for: as a ſinole letter frequently makes a word, 
fo, in the zeturicon, a whole word foretimes Kands for 
a lingle letter. 

There are, therefore, two principal kinds of Noravicon's 
the firſt is, w then, by apicrons, or apocope, the firſt or 
laſt jetters of ſeveral words are joined to make a fi note 
ror, or phraſe z which, therctore, is of two kinds, the 
one initial, the other tinat; and each is done ſeveral 
wiys. The firſt of thete wan Þ en the Kabbins call 
Raſche Thebath, appears very ancient; and is luppoſed, 
by ſome well verſed in the licbrew, to have taken 
origin from the Plilns, 
proceeding alphabetic ally, i. e. he lirik verſe beginning 
with N, the brit letter ©: the alphabet; the lecond with 
3 the ſecond letter, &c. Sec ABCEDARY- 
The iccond kind is alſo very common, and is called Sophe 
Thevoth \ i. e. the end of WOres: For inſtance ; by tell- 
ing the lait letters of the words 9 9. Mini 
G6 cam nemen ft ? Dusdnam ? 1 y lind the name ot 
Goc, Jenorah, This becomes itill more puerile, when 
they take the letters backwards. 
The third kind is mere modern, and is mor N and 
perplexed : here a letter gives a whole word, inſtead of 
a word's only giving a letter; to that a word thall furniſh 
a whole phraſe. 
thus, tor example, in the firlt word of Genelis, 
USA, dere bit, is found, He created the heaven 
and tne earth, the lea, the abyis, 

NOTARY, notar ins, primaril! - denotes one who takes notes, 
or ort draughts, of coniracts. or other juſtruments. 
From the 441h Novel of Juitinian it appears, that con- 
tracts were firſt written in notes, or abbreviatures, by the 
noturies, or Clerks of the tabeltiones, and were not yer 
obligatory. - Afterwarys they were imgrotled, or Written 


at length, by the TaygzL Liv himſelt, and then tigned 
and ſcaled. 


Ig 


and other places ot Scripture, 
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NoTARY 
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NoTary is more particularly uſed to denote an officer who | 
draws and keeps notes and minutes of contracts, obliga- 
tions, and other inſtruments, executed before him; and 
delivers out authentic copies, &c. thereot. | 
Ragueau diſtinguiſhes between natarii and tabelliones : no- 
taries, he ſays, in ſeveral cities, are only to receive and 
paſs the minutes of contracts, and to deliver them to 
the parties in brief; being obliged to carry them to the 
tabelliones to be kept, and to have ingroſſed copies deli- 
vered out to the parties. 

He adds, that the notaries were anciently clerks of tlie ta- 

belliones; and that ſeparating, by degrees, from their 

maſters, they at length erected offices of their own; 

and, at laſt, took place of the tabelliones, who were ſup- 
reſſed. 

They had their name notari: from note; becauſe anci- 

ently they wrote in notes, or ſhort hand. 

Notaries are now little uſed among us, except in mercan- 

tile affairs; though in France they ſtill ſubſiſt in their le- 

gal capacity. The notaries of the chatelet are called the 
ing's counſellors, and note-keepers. 

No rA v public, among us, is a perſon who draws, and 

publicly atteſts deeds, or writings, between merchants, 
to make them authentic in another country. 
Notaries have the drawing, paſling, keeping, iſſuing, &c. 
of all deeds, contracts, are &c. in the mer- 
cantile world. In their books are regiſtered protelts, re- 
monſtrances, &c. See NoTE and B1iLL, 

NoTaRIEs, eccleſiaſtical, were officers in the firſt ages of 
the church, whoſe bufinefs was, to collect and preſerve 
the acts of the martyrs. 

They are ſuppoſed to have been firſt inſtituted by St. Cle- 
ment. Their number was ſeven, and they were diſpoſed 
in the ſeven quarters or regions of Rome. 

Pope Fabian, judging the thort-hand of the »9tartes too 
obſcure for common uſe, added ſeven ſubdeacons to them, 
to tranſcribe at length what the nctarics drew in ſhort. 
At length theſe ustarics were laid aſide, and two other 
kinds were eſtabliſhed in their ſtead ; viz. apo/folical he- 
taries, and epiſcopal notaries; whoſe buſineſs hes in ſpi- 
ritual and beneficiary inſtruments. 

NOTATION, in Arithmetic, the art of characterizing num- 
bers, or of repreſenting them by proper ſigures. 

The choice of arithmetical characters is arbitrary; hence, 
in various nations, they are various: but, perhaps, there 
are none ſo commodious as thoſe commonly uſed in Eu- 
rope, uſually ſaid to have been invented by the Arabs, 
and thence called Ax AB charaters; though Dr. Wallis 
obſerves, that Altepedi, an Arab, refers the invention to 
the Indians. 

The Greeks, Hebrews, and other eaſtern nations, as alſo 
the Romans, expreſſed numbers by the letters of their 
common alphabet. Sce CHARACTER. 

NoTaTt10N, in Algebra, is the repreſenting of quantities 
by letters of the alphabet; or calling them by thoſe names. 
See QUanTITY, CHARACTER, &Cc. 

NOTE, meta, is uſed for a character, or abbreviature, 
ſerving to denote or expreſs ſomething in a little com- 

aſs. 
The ancient notaries wrote all in uctes, or ſhort-hand ; 
whence they were ſometimes denominated cur/ores, g, 
notis curim verba expediebant. 

NoTEs, in Muſic, are characters which mark the tones, 1. e. 
the elevations and fallings of the voice, or so ND; and 
the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of its motions. 

In the general, under notes are comprehended all the 
ſigns, or characters, uſed in muſic, for the marking har- 
mony of ſounds. 

But, in propricty, the word only implies the marks which 
denote the degrees of gravity, or acuteneſs, to be given 
each ſound. 

'The Greeks uſed the common letters of their alphabet for 
muſical notes; and, becauſe more notes were needed than 
they had letters, the defect was ſupplied by the different 
ſituation of the letters; viz. by placing them upright, 
inverted, &c. and by cutting off, or by doubling, ſome 
ſtrokes. 

"Thus the ſame letter pi expreſſed different x9tes in all the 
following forms: II, II, gz, g, I, U. For every ſe- 
veral mode they had no leſs than eighteen ſigns. 

Now Alypius gives us ſigns for fifteen different modes, 
which, with the differences of the genera, and the di- 
ſtinction between voice and inſtrument, Mr. Malcolm 
oblerves, makes, in all, 1620 notes. Not that they had 
ſo many diſtinct characters; but the ſame character has 
different ſigniſications on diſferent occaſions. Thus O, 
in the diatonic genus, is lichanos hypaton of the Lydian 
mode; and a hypatc meſon in the Phrygian. 

The Latins, in the time of Boethius, had eaſed them- 
ſelves of ſo needleſs a burden, and only uſed the firſt 
fifteen letters of their alphabet for notes : theſe, pope 
Gregory, conſidering that the octave was the fame, in 
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effect, with the firſt, and that the order 

the upper and lower octave of the gamut, aſterw, 

duced to ſeven; which were to be repeated j ka 
character. ; n a different 

At length, in the eleventh century, a Benedid 

Guido Aretine, in licu of the letters, ſubſtitute 

2 ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la; placing them 

erent lines, and marking them with points. I. 

was thought proper to add notes, likewiſe, in t 

vee GAMUT. 

Of the ſeven muſical notes, ut, re, mi, Ja, ſol, Ia, f 

ſirſt fix are aſcribed to Aretine, who is ſaid 10 » the 

vented them at Pompoſa, in the duchy of Fans. E 

ſeventh, viz. /, was added, according to ſom- Ab 
der Putten; according to others, by De Muris. It {, wa 
very good purpoſes, in avoiding the difficulty of =, 
viſions remaining in Guido's ſcale. 195 
Indeed Voſſius will not allow Guido to have the 
of inventing any of them; but ſhews, that the E 
had uſed them long before him: in which he is contr 
by the teſtimony of Halicarnaſſeus However — 
fame aſcribes to him not only the 1075, but alſo the li k 
letters, or clefs, flats, and ſharps. = 
The notes ut, re, mi, &C. he is ſaid to have taken from 
a hymn in the veſpers of St. J. Baptiſt ; Ci quan; 111; 
reſonare fibris, &C. 15 
Hitherto the xetes only ſerved to expreſs the degree of 
tune: they were all of equal value, as to time, till abet: 
the year 1330, when John De Meurs, or De Muris a 
doctor of Paris, gave different figures to the ſeveral point: 
to expreſs the quantity ot time each was to be dwelt non. 
Sec ime, Bag 
There are three things to be conſidered in theſe wget 
1. The guantity, i. e. the ſize and ſigure of the head, 
2. The qra//ty, i. e. the colour, of the head; Whether 
it be white or black, or full or open. 3. The fropertics 
as the Italians expreſs themſelves; viz. whether the io 
is accompanied with a virgula, or comma, or not. li 
muſt likewiſe be confidered, whether the notes be lepa- 
rate and diſtinct, or bound together. 

The ſeveral muſical tes are, the large, wiich contains 
8 meaſures, though Merſennus makes it 12 {fcc its figure 
under CHARACTER); the /ong, containing 4 meaſures; 
the breve, containing 2; the bete, containing i; the 
minim, ; the erotchet, 4; the quaver, „; the feni- 
quadr, 1; and the une eee * 

Uſually we only diſtinguiſh fx principal xees, repreſented 
by as many different characters; viz. the /emibrere, equal 
to two minims; the m/nim, equal to two crotchets; the 
crotchet, equal to two quavers z the qnaver, equal to two 
icmiquavers; and the /em/quaver, cqual to two gemi. 
guabers. Bee each under its proper article, SEMiBKEVE, 
Minim, CRoTCHET, &c. 

The mathematicians compute, that one may make 720 
changes, or varictics, wich ſix notes, without ever repcat- 
ing the ſame twice; and that, of the notes of each oc- 
tave, one may make 40,320 different tunes, or ſongs. 

Nor is alſo uſed for a mark made in a book, or writing, 
where there occurs ſomething remarkable, and worthy 
of particular notice, 

Nor is alſo uſed for an obſervation, or explication of ſome 
paſſage in an author, added in the margin, at the bottom 
of the page, or elſewhere, by an editor. 

In this ſenſe, note ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to tet. 
The notes make the principal difference in the editions 0! 
claſſic, &c. authors. We have Virgil, Horace, Terence, 
&c. with Rutmus's Ates, the Dauphin's notes, Vacuers 
notes, Bentley's notes, Hare's notes; with ugts VAR: 
RUM, &. 3 

Nor is alſo a minute, or ſhort writing, containing lone 
article of buſineſs. | 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a promiger y note, a note u bara 
a bank note, &c. 3 
Bank notes are made payable to bearer on demands 11 
which reſpect they differ from po/t-b1!!s, which arc p!- 
able to order at ſeven days fight. . 
By 3 & 4 Ann. cap. 9. all tes ſigned by any Pele 
and whereby ſuch perſon ſhall promiſe to pay © 50 
other perſon, or order, &c. any ſum of money, the ps 
ney mentioned in ſuch zoe ſhall be due, and pa" 888 
the perſon to whom made, and the nt ſhall be aten ex 
over as inland bills of exchange; whereupo! ow pee 
to whom ſuch ute is payable, or aligned, my Dey RE 
an action for the ſame againſt the perſon who "guns: . 
any who indorſed the note, as in the caſes of inden of 
and recover damages and coſts of ſuit, &. li 1 8 
on whom any inland bill of exchange ſhall be dra n . 
fuſes to accept it by under writing under ni; 3 7 
perſon to whom payable is to cauſe ſuch 2 1 
teſted, as foreign bills; but no acceptance {11 ured; 
any perſon, utleſs the bill be underwritten © a6 dart 
and if it be not fo underwritten or indorlcs, 
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pliged to pay coſts, damages, or intereſt there- 
_ ws Peel * made for non- acceptance, and 
din fourteen days after the ſame be ſent, or notice 
2 given to the party from whom the bill is re- 
or ed, or leſt in writing at his uſual place of reſidence. 
The bill being accepted, and not paid within three 
days after due, roteſt muſt be made, in writing, under 
* of the bill, by ſome notary wt or, if no 
tary be reſident in the place, then by any other 
fon antial inhabitant, in the preſence of two credible 
:neſſes, and notice given as aforeſaid, to charge the 
vet; Kc. Though no proteſt ſhall be neceſſary, ex- 
cept the value ſhall be expreſſed to be received in ſuch 
dil and the bill be drawn for 20 /. at leaſt. There 
is a proviſo in the act, that nothing therein ſhall diſ- 
e any remedy any perſon may have againſt the 
_ K or indorſer 3 N Re 
hat has been ſaid of bills of exchange 1s applicable 
N promiſſory notes, that arc indorſed over and ne- 
otiated from one hand to another; only, that, in this 
caſe, as there is no drawer, there can be no proteſt ſor 
non- acceptance: or rather, the law conſiders a pro- 
miſſory note in the light of a bill drawn by a man upon 
himſelf, and accepted at the time of drawing: and, 
in caſe of non-payment by the drawer, the ſeveral 
:ndorſers of a promiſſory note have the ſame remedy, as 
upon bills of exchange, againſt the prior indorſets. 
Stealing of notes, bills of exchange. &c. 1s felony, in 
the ſame degree as if the offender had robbed the owner 
of ſo much money, &c. and the forging n-tes for mo- 
ney, bills of exchange, indorſements, &c. is FELONY, 
by ſtat. 2 Geo. II. cap. 25. 

To hots a bill, is when a public notary goes as a witneſs, 
or takes notice, that a merchant will not accept or pay 
it, Sce PROTEST. 

NoTE of a fine is a brief of a FINE made by the cHIRo- 
CRAPHER, before it be ingroſſed. Or it is an abſtract 
of the writ of covenant and the concord; naming the 
parties, the parcels of land, and the agreement. This 
mult be enrolled of record in the proper oflice, by 5 
Hen. IV. cap. 14- 

NoTtz maternæ, mother's ſpots. See N&vus. 

Nor R, natural. Sce NATURAL. 

NO TIE ce, in Anatomy, denote the five loweſt ribs, on 
each ſide ; they are called ba/fard, or /puri9us RiBs, in 
regard they do not join with the brealt bone, as the 
other ribs do; nor are they, as the others are, bony, 
but cartil1ginous. 

NOTHING, %%, nihilum, or non ens. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh between nothing taken H- 
ly, which is what is impoſſible, or implies a contra- 
diction; and nothing taken more generally, which is 
both applied to what is poſſible and impoſlible. 

Again, they diftinguiſh nothing into negative, which is 
the abſence of reality in any ſubject; and privative, 
which is the abſence of reality in a ſubject capable 

. 0 77 7 or wherein it ought to be found. | 

N 8, vobes, a Latin term, properly ſignifying a ba/- 
tare, or a perſon of ſpurious birth. | 
Hence it is applied hguratively, by phyſicians, &c. to 
ſuch diſeaſes, as, though, in reſpect of a ſimilitude of 
ſymptoms, &c. they have the fame denomination as 
2 yet are of a different origin, ſeat, or the 
xe from the ſame. 

—— is ——— alſo uſed ſor the back part of the 
cheſt, or thorax. 

NOIIO METER. See HYGROMETER, 

NOTION, not:o, in Logic, an idea or repreſentation of any 
thing in the mind. 

This term and the word idea are often taken in the ſame 
ſenſe ; but an ingenious author obſerves, that we cannot 
. 85 
ſtrictly be ſaid to have an idea of an active being, or of 
an action, although we may be ſaid to have a 1 of 


them, I have ſome knowledge, or notion, of my mind, 
we acts about ideas, inaſmuch as I know, or un- 
er 


and what is meant by thoſe words. What J know, 
| have ſome notion of. 


e me terms idea and nt may be uſed con- 
that <4 q; 8 yet it conduces to clearneſs and propriety, 
3 Tg ve things very different by different 
REIN t is Lee to be remarked, that all relations in- 
Foy I om act of the mind, we cannot ſo properly be 
er W idea, but rather a notion of the relations 
way this _—_ etween things; but, if in the modern 
a, rein idea is extended to ſpirits, relations, and 
Berk) , after all, an affair of verbal concern. — 
ey, 1 


. rincip. of Hum. Knowl. ſect. 142. p. 160, 
101. Sce log. 
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5 very accurate in the diſtinction of ue, 
rud. Leipf. anno 1684. 
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as, he defines to be ſuch an one as ſuſſices us 
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to recollect the object; v. g. that a given figure is ree- 
koned in the number of triangles. 

Noriox, an obſcure, is that which doth not ſuffice to re- 
collect the object; ſuch, v. g. is that of a plant, which 
upon ſecing, you are in a doubt whether or no it be 
the ſame you had ſecn elſewhere, and which is called by 
this or that name. 

No r tox, di/tinf?., See DisTINCT. 

Noriox, a confuſed, is that wherein you are not able to 
aſſign the very marks or characters whereby you recol- 
lect the object, though it be reſolvable into them. Such, 
v. g. is the 12ti9n of red colour. 

Nor iox, an adequate. See ADEQUATE. 

No rio, an inadequate, that wherein you have only a con- 
fuſed notion of characters that enter a diſtinct one. 

Some confuſed 152105 are admitted into mathematics; 
viz. ſuch whoſe reſolution is of no great conſequence 
to any demonſtrations. 5 

Thus, Euclid does not reſolre the gien of equality, 
though it enter the ustion of an equilateral triangle, a 
rhombus, &c. inaſmuch as the propoſitions, for whoſe 
demonſtration it ſhould be ufed, are eafily granted, 
without ſuch a detail : as, v. g. that things cqual to the 
ſame third are equal to one another, &c. but no 1% 
tions are admitted into the number of mathema— 
tical definitions, except diſtinct ones, and thoſe too as 
adequate as poſhble, or as occaſion requires. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh 971225 into Formal, and ob- 
Jeftive z and each of theſe they ſubdivide into fir? and 
ſecond. 

NoT1oN,a fir/? formal, is the knowledge we have of any 
thing according to what it is, or has in itſelf: as the 
knowlege of fire, grate; lire; of a light body, qua- 
tenus light, &c. 

NoT1oN, @ fit obje five, is the thing itſelf known, accord. 
ing to what it is, or has in itſelf z as the fire known as 
fire, &c. 

NoT1oNn, ſecond har mal, is the knowledge of a thing ac- 
cording to what it receives from the underſtanding : as, 
of fire, that it is the ſubject, and not the predicate. * 

NoT1oN, ſecond objeftive, is what agrees to the thing by 
means of the operation of the intellect, or what it re- 
ccives from the intellect. 

NoT1ioONs, cammen, called alſo prenotions, xn Jeg, and 
* erα,,.j are certain principles ſuppoſed by ſome 
writers to be innate, and which therefore are ſelf-evident, 
i. e. appear, or are known by their own light, without 
the intervention of any medium or proot ; being im- 
prefſed, as it were, by the finger of God, to ſerve as 
the foundations of all our concluſions in the ſciences, 
which are to be demonſtrated hereby. 

Theſe common notitus, conſidered as the foundations of 
ſciences, are called ax10Ms, 

They are called 92m, not as if ſo actually and neceſ- 
ſarily perceived by every perfon, that nobody could be 
ignorant of, or deny them; but becauſe they are judged 
to be truc and certain, by all perſons of found rea- 
ſon. 

For the ſame reaſon as we ſay, ſuch a food is wholſome; 
not that it is ſo to all men, but to all that are of a ſound 
body and conſtitution. Arittot. Topic. c. 4. 

There arc two kinds of common notiens, viz. theoretical, 
which lay the ground-work for ſpeculation ; ſuch are, 
every thing either is, or is not; nothing can be made by 
itſelf; the whole is greater than a part; equal things 
being added to equal, the ſums are equal: and pradtical, 
which lay the foundation for honeſty, and good morals ; 
ſuch arc, God is to be beloved and worſhipped ; our 
parents to be honoured ; to give every body their due; 
to do as we would be done by. | 

Some philoſophers, however, and thoſe even of beſt note, 
deny the reality of any innate, or common netions; urg— 
ing, that the mind does not necd any actual »2tzons to 
prepare it to think, but that an innate faculty of think- 
ing may ſuſfice; as appears in an infant, from its per- 
ception of pain, taſte, colour, &c. They add, that 
the common organs of ſenſe, if they have but objects 
preſented to them, and the faculty we have of reſlect- 
ing on, and variouily combining or ordering, the ideas 
received thereby, are ſuſſicient to furnith us with all the 
ſtock of knowledge we have. Sce IDERA and Commer 
DENSE. 

NOTIONAL quantity, See QUANTITY. 

NOTITIA, „eie, fomething that has come under a per- 
ſon's knowledge or obſervation, 

Hence HH., the action of giving notice, &. 

NoT1T1A is alſo the title of certain books, compoſed for 
giving a particular knowledge of the places, roads, &. 
of a province, kingdom, dioceſe, or the like. 

Such is the Notitta [mperiit, &. M. Valois has given a 
N:titia Galliarim, being a colleQion of the ſeveral names 
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Which the cities and provinces of that kingdom bore at | 
different times. 
The Notitiæ Dignitatum Imperii, both eaſternand weſtern, 
are of the utmoit uſe both in the Roman, and in ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory z yet they are of little ſervice, at 
leaſt to young people, without good notes; ſuch are 
thoſe of Pancirollus, &c. and unleſs the text, which 1s 
ſtrangely corrupted and mutilated, be ſupplied. 

NOTONECTA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
of water- iuſect, approaching to the nature of the cimex. 
It always ſwims upon its back, and is very ſwift in its 
motions. lts belly, which it ſhews while in the water, 
is of a yellowiſh White; its legs are long; when taken 
out of the water it hops. It is indeed a very beautiful, 
and very nimble little creature ; and is common in the 
ponds of water in Hyde-park, and in ſeveral other places 
about London. lt has four wings, fix legs, but no an- 
tennz, and when it ſwims, which is almoſt always on 
the back, its body ceſembles a boat in figure. 'This creature 
moſtly lives in the water, where it preys on ſmall in- 
ſes, ſucking their juices with its proboſcis, in the 
manner of the water ſcorpion, and many other aquatic 
inſects. 

NOTOPEDA, in Zo-logy. See ELATER. 

NOTORIOUS, ſomething known, manifeſt, and public. 
Hence, 

NoToR14, ars. See ART. 

NOTRE Dame, aur Lady, a term frequently uſed for the 
holy Virgin. Hence, feaſts of Notre Dame; the office 
of Netre Dame; congregations, nunneries, and orders 
of Netre Dame. 

NOVACULA pi/cis, the ra, in [chthyology, the name 
of a ſea-fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, and ſome 
other ſeas, and much eſteemed at the tables of the 

reat. 
Ie is a ſmall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding three or four inches 
in length, and, in its flat ſhape, ſomewhat reſembles 
the faber. It keeps about the ſhores, particularly ſuch 
as are ſtony, and ſcems never to go into deep water; 
and is caught on the ſhores of Majorca, Minorca, the 
iſland of Malta, and elſewhere, and lives on {mall fiſh. — 
Salvian. de Aquat. 
NOVACULARUM l/apis, in Natural Hi/tery, the name 
iven by De Laet to a ſtone which he deſcribes from 
3 who has it under the American name rd. 
It is the ſtone out of which the natives of America made 
their weapons of war, and tools for other uſes of life, 
before they knew the ute of iron. 
There are three ſpecies of this ſtone, the one blue, the 
other white, and the other black : they are all capable of 
a very high poliſh, and, when ſet in gold or filver, are 
very highly eſtcemed by the natives: they reflect the 
images of things, in the manner of all other high! 
poliſhed bodies, and the two ſirſt are conſiderably anf. 
arent. 
There are ſeveral quarries of theſe ſtones in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mexico, whence the Indians uſed to get 
them ; they naturally ſplit, in the getting out, into an- 
ular and edged figures, and theſe they afterwards 
Fuhioned to the purpoſes they wanted them for, and 
oliſhed with the powder of a harder ſtone. 
hey ſtill make knives of them, in a very expeditious 
and very remarkable manner. 'They hold the maſs of 
{tone between their ſeet, and, with an inſtrument pre- 
pared on purpoſe, they cut off pieces of four or five 


inches long, and about an inch broad, riſing to a pro- Nov, in Matters of Liter ature, a fictitious hiſtory of a 


minence on each ſide in the middle, and growing very 
thin toward the edges: it is wonderful to fec with 
what expedition they finiſh this odd workmanſhip. The 
knives, when made, are ſharper than any other inſtru- 
ment in the world; but they are very tender, eaſily 
broken, and more eaſily battered, and notched at the 
edges. They make alſo longer weapons of the ſame 


NOVATIANS, Novatiani, a ſect of 


NOVATION, IN NOVA TION, in the Civil Law, denote; 2 


NovaT10N, ace, is that made in conſequence of a 


NovaT10N, v9/untury, is made three ways; viz, by chang- 


NOVEL, novella, in Juriſprudence, is a term uſed for the 


which has been ploughed for two yea 
fallow, one more; or that lies "+ eons reſts, 


ery dies" les 
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aroſe towards the cloſe of the third Aeg that 
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from Novatus, an African biſhop : Calle 
a prieſt of Rome. pda Noratia 
They were called alſo Cathari, from abet 
. — : n 
ovatian firſt ſeparated from the ; 
Cornelius, on petence ade being — er arid f 
ting to repentance thoſe who had bh 
Ne r ee timer of 
ovatus coming to Rome, joined himſe 
of Novatian; and both maintained, that ther 
other admiſſion into the church but by the 2 
in baptiſm; 8 their opinion on that of St p 
* It is impoſſible for thoſe once enlightened 1 
* have taſted the heavenly gift, if they 3 
* new themſelves by repentance.” 
Not that they denied but a perſon fallen into 
how grievous ſoever, might obtain pardon þ po 
ance; for they themſelves recommend repentance j 
the ſtrongeſt terms: but their doctrine was — 10 
church had it not in its power to receive ſinners in 8 
communion; as having no way of remitting ſins bithe 
baptiſm 3 which once received could not be repeated 
In proceſs of time the Nowations ſoftened and > 29s ted 
the rigour of their maſter's doctrine, and only nb 
abſolution to very great ſinners. ” 
The two leaders were proſcribed, atid declared hereti 
not for excluding penitents from communion but for 
denying that the church had a power of emitting "ha 


pure, .d. 


If to the faQtion 


fall away, to re. 


J fin 


change or alteration of an obligation, whereby it becomes 
extinguiſhed or annihilated, 

"Thus, when an obligation is diſcharged without receiv. 
ing any money, but a ſimple promite is accepted in its 
ſtead, this occaſions a novation. 

There are two kinds of nowations; the one viluntar 
the other nece//ary and conſtrained. " 


ſentence or decree of juſtice. 


ing the cauſe of the obligation, without the intervention 
of any other perſon; by changing the nature of the 
obligation; and by delegation, as when the debtor makes 
over a debt to the creditor for his ſatisfaction, 
In all theſe caſes there is a will to innovate. Accord- 
ingly, Juſtinian ſays, Voluntate, non lige, novandum. 


conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors; viz. Juſtin, Tiberius Il. 
Leo, and particularly Juſtinian. 
Moſt of Juſtinian's Novels were originally Greek, and 
afterwards were tranſlated into Latin. Their number 
is 168, compriſed in nine collections or chapters. See 
CIVIL /aw. 
They had their name novel, either from their making a 
great alteration in the face of the ancient law; or, as 
Cujas rather thinks, becauſe made on new caſes not 
yet conſidered ; and, after the reviſal of the code, com- 
* by order of the emperor. 

herever Accurſius ſpeaks of novels, he means thoſe 
publiſhed, in Greek, by Juſtinian : the Latin verſion of 
them, made in the time of Bulgarus, he calls Au benticsy - 
by reaſon of its exactneſs and fidelity. 


ſeries of ſurpriſing and entertaining events in common 
life, wherein the rules of probability are, or ought to 
be ſtrictly obſerved; in which it differs from a romance, 
where the hero and heroine are ſome prince and prin- 
ceſs, and the events, which lead to the cataſtrophe, ate, 
in general, highly abſurd and unnatural. The belt 
novels are thole, which, by means of a well-told ſtory, 


' 

| ſhape out of this ſtone, which they fix into wooden] convey a number of noble and elevated ſentiments, and 

t | handles, with a ſort of gum; and theſe ſerve them as | inſtruct the reader in the knowledge of mankind. 

I} ſwords They are very terrible weapons for one blow, NovEHL af/ſſgnment, in an action of treſpals, is an aſſigu- 
but they ſeldom hold together ſo as to bear a ſecond. | ment of time, place, or the like, in a declaration, Oele 
They make alſo the heads of their arrows with them; | wile or more particularly than it was in the wiit, 
and, when theſe were firſt found by our travellers, they No vH dien, Sce AssisE of novel di//c//in 
were not ſuppoſed to be of human workmanſhip, but to | NOVEMBER, the eleventh moxTH in the Julian yet 
have fallen from heaven in thunder, and were called, | but the ninth in the year of Romulus; whence its nan e. 
by many authors, CERAUNIA. Ximenes, Hiſt. Ind. | NOVEMSILES, or Novens1L es, in Aytho'v0v, © ſpecies 
Occid. lib. x. cap. 13. of Gods worſhipped among the ancient Romans. 

NOVALE, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes land newly | The di ncvemfiles were the gods of the Sabiucs, adopted 
ploughets and converted into tillage 3 and which had not] by Romulus; and had a temple built to them, in con 

cen tilled within the memory of man before. ſequence of a vow, by king 'Latius. i | 
Quod novale ſemel fuit, ſemper erit novale quoad decima- | Some antiquaries take the name to have been gaven i? 
rum retentionem vel ſolutionem. What was once novale, | thoſe heroes who were laſt placed among th” number v! 
will ever remain ſo, as to the paying or non-paying of tytbes. | the gods; as Hercules, Vetta, Sanctity, Fortune, SC 
Excepta decima novalium cujuſdam terre, quam de naue |NOVEMVIRI, an order of magiltratcs at; 
excoluerunt. Pat. 6 Edw. III. in number. 

NovALx is ſometimes alſo uſed for fallow land, i. 6. land | The noverruiri were the chief magiſtrates of 
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held for one year. Their chief was 

* wp 5 name was recorded in the Athenian 
* Rome, that of the conſuls. ) 

2 Ge title of baſileus ; the third, of polem- 

* e. chief of the troops 3 and the remaining fix, 


their on 
called archon, 


archa, I. 


10 Eiall, or NovE MDIALE, in Antiquity, a ſo- 


SACRIFICE among. the Romans, held on occa- 
oo of any prodigies appearing to menace them with 
10 


3 ne. 9 . . 
4 ho name from the term of its celebration viz. 
k a 


em dies, nine days. 

NOU 'R Peguillette, in the Manege. See Venn ING. 

NOVICE, a perſon not yet {killed or experienced in an art 
1 —— Roman militia, neil, or novitu, were 
the young raw ſoldiers, diſtinguiſhed by this appellation 

terans. ; 
5 orders of knighthood there were nov:ces, 
or clerks in arms, who 2 — 1 ud cg of appren- 
iceſhip before they were admitted knights. _ 

1 more particularly uſed, in monaſteries, for a 
religious, yet in his, or her year of probation, and 

has not made the vows. 2 
3 convents the ſubprior has the direction of the 
woices. In nunneries the novices wear a white veil, the 
ſt a black one. i f 

A — is not eſteemed dead in law, but is capable of 
inheriting till the time of actual profeſſion ; nor can bis 
benefices be taken away during the year of probation, 
ithout his conſent. : 

The council of Trent prohibits a novice from aſſign- 
ing over his benefices, till two months before the ex- 
piration of his year of probation 3 * he may even 
reſume them, if the profeſſion be null. | : 

A novice is not allowed to make any donation to his 
ſopetior, by reaſon of the dependance he is under. — 
Novices may either quit the convent during their novi- 
ciate, or may be turned off by the convent. 

NOVICIATE, a year of probation, appointed for the trial 
of religious, whether or no they have a vocation, and 
the neceſſary qualities for living up to the rule; the 
obſervation whereof they are to biad themſelves to by 
vow. 

The noviciate laſts a year at leaſt; in ſome houſes more. 
It is eſteemed the bed of the civil death of a novice, 
who expires to the world by profeſſion, | 

NoviciaTE is alſo uſed for the houſes or places where 
novices are inſtructed. 

In this ſenſe the nowiciate is frequently a cloifter ſeparate 
from the grand dormitory. 

NOUN, nomen, in Grammar, a name or word which ex- 
preſſes the ſubject ſpoken of; or expreſſes a ſubject 
whereof ſomething is, or may be aſſirmed; as man, food, 
whiteneſs, Henry, &c. 


. . 2 
A noun, therefore, in language, anſwers to an idea in 


logic. 
The generality of ſubjects ſpoken of have particular 
names ; yet there are others, which, without being at- 
tached to the ſame particular ſubject, are yet real nouns. 
Thus, beſides the particular name which each perſon 
„ and whereby others denote him, he gives himſelf 
another when he ſpeaks of himſelf; as 1, or my/cif. 
It is only the more particular names that in grammar 
ave retained the quality of nus; the more general 
ones are called pronouns. 
Yours, again, are to be viewed in another light, viz. as 
divided into nouns /ub/tantive, and nouns adjetive. 
They are called ſubJlantives when the objects they de- 
Su are conſidered ſimply in themſelves, and without 
any regard to their qualities. 
? are called ADJECTIVES, when their objects are 
conlidered as clothed with any qualities. 
_ in effect, the object is alone deſigned by the nouns 
— which, in this view, are alone the proper 
Acdtives, in reality, are only the modificatives of nouns; 
_—_ m one view they may be conſidered as nuns; 
ban * they do not ſo much repreſent a quality or cir- 
=p _ of the object, as the object itſelf, clothed 
Fe: mat quality or circumſtance. Nor muſt it be 
ed, that a noun adjective frequently becomes a ſub- 
2 for as its nature is to expreſs the quality of 
= * * if that quality happen to be the object itſelf 


„then, according to our firſt definition, it be- 
comes a ſubſtantive. K f 


_4nvs, if 1 f 5 . i 
an aljedtive, ? @ good intention, the word good is here 


e Qual; repreſenting the intention as clothed with 
guat) of goodneſs ; but if 1 ſay, the good is te be 


e 0 en 1 2 - ” ” 

- Je 8 4 2 2 that good is here the ſubject ſpoken 
conlequen ia 2 10 J 

chere caſes w quence is a nun ſubſtantive. Nor are 


adieci auting, wherein nouns ſubſtantives become 
I<Chves, 


NUC 


It is true, that in the common uſe of grammar, many 
nouns,that are really adjectives, are not reckoned as ſuch ; 
none being eſteemed adjectives but thoſe which with- 
out any, or at leaſt any conſiderable change in their 
inflexion and termination, are joined indiferently to 
nouns ſubſtantives of different genders. 
Nouns are again divided into proper and appellative. 
Nouns proper are thoſe which expreſs a particular thing 
or perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other things 
of the ſame kind; as, Socrates. 
Neuns appellative are thoſe common to ſeveral individuals 
of the fame kind; as man, angel, &c. 

Nouns, heterogeneous, are ſuch as are of one gender in the 


ſingular number, and of another in the plural. See Hu- 
TEROCLITE. 


NOURISHING chers. Sce CLysTER. 

NOURISHMENI. See Nu rRITIOV. 

NOV US auris muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given, by Fa- 
bricius, to the muſcle called, by Albinus, /axator tympan!, 
and, by others, externus auris, and exterior. 

NOWED, Now x, i. e. knotted, in Heraldry, is applied to 
the tails of ſuch creatures as are very long, and ſome- 
my repreſented in coat-armour, as if tied up in a 

not. 

NUAYHAS, the ague-tree, a name given by the Indians 

to a fort of bamboe cane, the leaves of which falling 
into the water, are ſaid to impregnate it with ſuch vir- 
tue, that the bathing in it afterwards will cure the ague. 
They uſe alſo a decoction of the leaves to diſſolve coagu- 
lated blood, giving it internally, and, at the ſame time, 
rubbing the bruiſed part externally with it. 
There ſeems ſomething of ſiction in the account of 
many particulars of this tree, in the Hortus Mala- 
baricus, but it ſeems certain that the length of the ſtalks, 
or trunk, muſt be very great; for, in the gallery of 
Leyden, there is preſerved a cane of it of twenty-eight 
feet long, and another but little ſhorter in the Aſhmo- 
Izan Muſeum at Oxford, which is more than eight in- 
ches in diameter; yet both theſe appear to be only 
parts of the whole trunk, they being nearly as large at 
one end as at the other. 

NUBECULA, Little cloud, in Medicine, a term ſometimes 

uſed for a diſeaſe in the eye, where objects appear as 
through a cloud, or miſt. 
The mnubecula ſeems to ariſe from certain groſs particles 
detained in the pores of the cornea, or iwimming in 
— © humour, and thus intercepting the rays of 
light. 

NuBtcULa, or NuBEs, is alſo uſed for what we other- 
wiſe call ALBUGo and PANNUS. 

Nu B8ECULA is alſo uſed for a matter in form of a cloud, 
ſuſpended in the middle of the urine. This they ſome- 
times alſo called EN REMA. See URINE. 

NUBELOS A Jinea, a term uſed by the Latin writers on 
heraldry, to expreſs a fort of clouded line in certain 
coats of arms. Our heralds call it NEBULE, and the 
French auance. It is figured ſo as to repreſent clouds at 
the edge, and was given to the firſt of the families 
who bear it, as a token of their {kill in aſtronomy and 
navigation. 

NUBES, in Natural Hiſtory, a word uſed by the ancients 
to expreſs that whitiſh foulneſs which we frequently ſee 
in the bottom of the fineſt columns of cryſtal z we ex- 

reſs this by the ſame word, cloud. 

he columnar emeralds are ſubject to the ſame fort of 
foulneſs at their bottom; and this part was called the 
root of the emerald properly enough, as it was that 
end of the column where it grew to the ſtone; but 
the word root of emerald has been ſince applied to 
ſeveral very different ſubſtances of a green colour, and 
ſome degree of tranſparence. 

NUBIGENUM 6, a term uſed by ſome hiſtorians to ſig- 

nify copper generated in the clouds, aud falling from 
thence with rains, or in ſtorms. 'They talk allo of iron, 
and of ſtones produced the ſame way, and call taem 
ferrum nubigenum, and lapides nubigent. 
Many of the German hiſtorians mention the falling of 
iron in duit, and in large pieces; and Avicenna tells us 
ſuch things of Italy. Phil. Tranſl. N? 156. See e- 
ternatural RAINS. 

NUBILES ani. See ANI. 

NUCHA, the binder part of the nape of the neck; called 
alſo CERV1X. 

NUCIFEROUS, an appellation given by botaniſts to trees 
which bear nuts. 

NUCIFRAGA, in Ornithology, a name given by many to 
the COCCOTHRAUSTES, Or gro/s-beak, from its breaking 
nuts, and the ſtones of fruits. 

NUCK IAN glandulz, in Anatony, a number of ſmall 
glands, fituate in that part of the ſkull wherein the 
orbits of the eyes are, between the abducent muſcle of 
the eye, and the upper part of the os jugale. See 
GLAND. 

They 


NUM 


They were thus denominated from their diſcoverer, Ant. 
Nuck, profeſſor of phyſic at Leyden. 
The ſame author gave his name to a SALIVAL duct, 
duftus Nuckianuss 
NUCLEUS, a Latin word, literally denoting the kernel of 
a nut, or ſtone- fruit; or, more ſtrictly, the edible part 
contained within the ſkin of the kernel. | 
Noc kus is alſo uſed by botaniſts, in a larger ſenſe, for 
any fruit or ſeed contained within a huſk or ſhell. 
NucLEvs is alſo uſed by Hevelius, and ſome other aſtrono- 
mers, for the body of a comet, which others call its 
head, in contradiſtinCtion to its tail, or beard. 
Nucizvs is alſo applied by ſome to the central parts of 
the earth, and other planets, as ſuppoſing them to be 
looſe from the exterior part, which they conſider as a 
cortex or ſhell. 
NUCLEUS, in Architecture, denotes the middle part of the 
flooring of the ancients, conſiſting of a ſtrong cement, 
over which they laid the pavement, bound with mortar. 
NUCULA terre/tris, in Botany, a name given by ſome to 
the BULBOCASTANUM. 
NUDE compact, nudum pactum, a bare contract, engage- 
ment, or promiſe of a thing without any conſideration : 
Ex que, ſay the lawyers, ven oritur atis, See Co- 


TRACT. 


NouDE matter denotes a bare allegation of a thing done.— 


See MATTER. 

NUDIPEDALIA, among the ancients, a feſtival in which 
all were obliged to walk bare-footed. 

This was done on account of ſome public calamity, as 
the plague, famine, an intenſe drought, and the like. 

It was likewiſe uſual for the Roman matrons, when any 
ſupplication and vows were to be made to the goddels 
Veſta, to walk in proceſſion to her temple bare-footed. 
NUDITIES, in Painting and Sculpture, denote thoſe parts 
of a human figure not covered with any drapery ; or 
thoſe parts where the carnations appear. 

NUEL, or rather NEWEL of a ſtair-caſe. See NEWEL, 
and Sr AIR CA. 

NUFAR, in B-tany, the name of the water-LILy. This 
was the original name, and was firſt uſed by the Ara- 


bians; from them the Greeks borrowed it, and vari- 


ouſly changed it. 
The Arabians themſelves added the prefix ud to it, to 
expreſs one particular kind of water-lily of Mgypt. 
NULLITY, the quality of a thing null, that is void, and 
of no effect, by reaſon of ſomething contrary to law, 
cuſtom, or form. 
There are two kinds of 11l//tics to invalidate a contract, 
or other inſtrument, viz. % ſas, and de jure. The 
former where the thing commences null, %% fas, as 
ſoon as the thing is proved: in the latter the act does 
not immediately become null, but a handle is given 
thereby to have it entirely annulled, or ſet aſide. 
NUMB-#/, a cRAM -H, in /chthyslogy. 
NUMBER, in Arithmetic, a collection or aſſemblage of ſe- 
veral units, or ſeveral things of the ſame kind. 

Stevinus chooſes to define number as that whereby the 
quantity of any thing is expreſled : agreeable to which, 
fir Iſaac Newton conceives a »umber to conſiſt, not in a 
multitude of units, as Euclid defines it, but in the ab- 
ſtract ratio of a quantity of any kind to another quan- 
tity .of the ſame kind, which is accounted as unity. 
And in this view he divides zumber into three kinds, viz. 
INTEGERS, FRACTIONS, and SURDS. 

Wolſius detines number to be ſomething which refers to 
unity, as one right line refers to another. Thus, af- 
ſuming a right line for unity, a number may likewiſe be 
expreſſed by a right line. 

A leſs general definition of number that author thinks 
will not comprehend the ſeveral kinds of whole um- 
bers, fractions, rationals, and ſurds. 

The ſchoolmen, keeping to Euclid's definition, hold num- 
ber to conſiſt of matter and form: the matter is the 
things numbered, e.g. coins: the form, the idea where- 
by comparing the ſeveral pieces, we bring them into one 
ſum, as ten: ſo that number depends altogether on the 
mind of the perſon that numbers; whence, changing 
the idea at pleaſure, a hundred men ſhall only be called 
one, or it thall be two, or four, &c. Hence, ſay they, 
the form of a number is not any thing added to the 
things numbered ; for the idea is a mere mode of the 
mind, not any thing ſuperadded to the things. And 
hence, though there may be ſome efficacy in xumber, 
conſidered with reſpect to the matter, as when we lay, 
a triple rope is not eaſily broken; yet there is none 
in reſpect to form; for what alteration ſhould my idea 
make? And hence the folly of the philoſophy of u- 
bers. 
The ſame philoſophers call number a diſcrete quantity: 
quantity, as it admits of more and leſs; and d:/crete, 
lince the ſeveral units it conſiſts of are not united, but 
remain diſtinct. 
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NoMBERS, for the manner of characteriginę ſes N 
TION, wy OTA. 

Fir that of expreſſing or reading thoſe already characſer i, 
NUMERATION. ler kred, 

NUMBER, for the meaſure ef a, ſee My aguay, 
Mathematicians, conſidering number un 
ciccumitances, different relations, and 
many kinds of numbers. 

Nv MBERS, abſolute, abſtract, abundant, amiable, apa}... 
binary. See the reſpeQive adjectives. Alcan, 

Nu MBERS, broken, or Hraddiaus, are thoſe co 
ſeveral parts of unity; or thoſe which refe 
a part of the whole. See FRacTtiox, 

NUMBERS, cardinal, circular, compoſite, concyers, See th 
adjectives. ne 

NUMBER, cubic, the product of a ſquare vumbe- * 
plied by its root; c. g. 8, the product of the ſquar Pong 
ber 4, multiplied by its root 2. See Cume, 
All cubic numbers, whoſe root is lefs than 6, v. g. 8. 5 
64, 125, being divided by 6, the remainder i. ther 
root itſelf. Thus, 8, being divided by 6, 2, the ren * 
der of the diviſion, is the cube root of 8. For the 7 

numbers beyond 125; 216, the cube of 6, divided b 
6, leaves no remainder; 343, the cube of leaves 
remainder of 1, which added to 6 gives the cube _ 
of 343. And 512, the cube of 8, divided by 6 leaves 
2, which added to 6, makes the cube root of 512, 80 
that the remainder ot the diviſions of the cubes abore 
216, divided by 6, being added to 6, always give the 
root of the cuie number divided, till that remainder be 
5, and of conſequence 11 the cube root of the num!» 
divided: but the c6/c number above this, being divided 
by 6, there remains nothing, the cube root being 12, 
Thus, if you continue to divide the higher cubes by 6 
you muſt not add the remainder of the diviſion to 6, 

ut to 12, the firſt multiple of 6, and thus coming to 
the cube of 18; the remainder of the divifion muſt 
not be added to 6, nor to 12, but to 18; and ſo in in. 
fenitum. 
Monf. de la Hire, from conſidering this property of the 
number 6, with regard to cubic numbers, found, that all 
other numbers, raiſed to any power whatſoever, had each 
their diviſor, which had the ſame effec with regord to 
them, that 6 has with regard to cubes. And the ge- 
neral rule he has diſcovered is this: if the exponent of 
the power of a number be even, i. e. if that power he 
raiſed to the 2d, 4th, Ech, &c. power, it mull be di. 
vided by 2; and the remainder, if there be any, added 
to 2, or to a multiple of 2, gives the root of the un- 
ber correſponding to its power, i.e. the 2d or bth root, 
&c. But, if the exponent of the power of the nmr 
be uneven, i. e. if it be raiſed to the 3d, 5th, 5th, &c. 
power, the duple of that exponent will be the diviton 
which ſhall have the property here required. 

NUMBERS, defettive. Sce DEFICIENT. 

NUMBER, a determinate, is that referred to ſome given 
unit; as a ternary or three; which is what we properly 
call a number. | 

NuMBER, cn, that which may be divided into two equal 
parts, without remainder or fraction; as 4, C, 8, 10, 
&c. The ſum, as alſo the difference, and the factum 
or product of any number of ee numbers, is always an 
even number. 

An even number, multiplied by an even number, produces 
an evenly even number. 

An even number is ſaid to be ceny even, when it may be 
meaſured or divided, without any remainder, by another 
even number. 

Thus, twice 4 being 8, 8 is an evenly even number. 

A number is ſaid to be unevenly even, when it may be 
equally divided by an uncwven number z as 20, which may 
be divided by 5. 
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der a great many 


acci ; 
ccidents, male 
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NumMBERs, firurats or firural. Thoſe of the firſt orcer 


are 1, 1, 1, 1, &c. thoſe of the ſecond order, the ſuc- 


ceſſive ſums of thoſe of the firſt order, viz. 1, 2) 3+ 2 
&c. and ſorm an arithmetical progreſſion; thoſe 0 Pi 
third order are the ſucceſſive ſums of thoſe of the * 
cond, viz. 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. and are the tliangu i 
numbers ; thoſe of the fourth order are ſucceBive . 
of the third, viz. 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, and arc the pyr 

midal numbers, and ſo on. 

The figurate numbers of any order may be fo ' aking 
out computing thoſe of the preceding orders, by 4 
the ſucceſſive products of as many of the numbers Io 
3, 4, 5, &c. in their natural order, as there arc ow es 
the number, which denominates the order af; ye 
required, and dividing thoſe products always c 
firſt product: thus the triangular numbers ate fo 10 
dividing the products 1X2, 2X3» ,3X+ 45 al 
&c. each by the firſt product 1 * 2. Ihe Figl 
are found by dividing the products 1X2 4 a enen, 
3X4X5, 4X5X6, &c. each by 1x 2X g. 5 M, ae 
the figurate numbers of any order denoted b) foun! 


und with- 
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| ituting ſucceſſively 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 Kc. 
found E 2 in che general expreſſion 
in 


2. 4 T I. 4 +2: +3: — the factors in the nu- 
— 


* . &c. * . 
; due and enominator are ſuppoſed to be multiplied 
m 


to be continued, till the number in 
by ** _—_ * which expreſſes the order of the 
2 tes el diminiſhed by unity. And when a 
2 wumber of any order is divided by the cor- 
. hgurate of any higher order, the numerator 
_ pf A is invariable, and x is in its denominator 
> wing dimenſions as there are units in the dif- 
3 of the numbers that denote thoſe orders. See 
Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 351» in the notes. 
NUMBERS, homogeneal, are t ole referred to the 
ENEAL. ; 

8 thoſe referred to different units. 
For every number ſuppoſes ſome determinate unit, which 
is determined by the notion to which we have regard 
in numberin e. g. it is a diſtinguiſhing property of a 
ſphere, that the ſeveral points of its ſurface are equi- 
Giant from its centre. If then this be laid down as a 
note of unity, all bodies, to which it agrees, will have 
the nature of unity; and are the fame units, gu- 
tene, contained under this notion. But, if ſpheres be 
diſtinguiſhed, e. g. with regard to the matter they are 
compoſed of, then thoſe which before were the ſame 
units commence different. Thus, ſix golden ſpheres, 
and three golden ſpheres, are homogeneal numbers among 
themſelves ; and three braſs ſpheres, and four ſilver 
ones, are heterogeneous numbers. = 

NuwBERS, imperfec?, thoſe whoſe aliquot parts added to- 
gether make either more or leſs than the whole, where- 
of they are parts. COTS : 

Imperfet numbers are diſtinguiſhed into ab11dant and de- 
fellive. : 2 8 

Nonne, indeterminate, is that referred to unity in the ge- 
neral ; which is what we call QUANTITY. 

NumBeR, irrational, or ſurd, a number incommenſurable 
with unity. See SURD. SY 

NunBEtRs, lincar, mixt. See the adjectives. 

NuuBers, muſical, See MUSICAL«+ 

NuyBER, ordinal. See ORDINAL. 

NumBER, perfect, that whoſe aliquot parts added toge- 
ther make the whole number; as 6, 28, &c. The ali- 
quot parts of 6 being 3. 2, and 1=6; and thoſe of 28 
being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1, which N N make 28. 

Nouzex, plain, that ariſing from the multiplication of 
two numbers; e. g. 6, which is the product of 3 multi- 
plied by 2. The numbers, which thus multiplied produce 
"rs number, as here, 2 and 3 are called the /ides of 
the plane. 


NuMzERs, polygonous. See Figurate NUMBER, and Po- 
LYGONAL, 

NuMBER, primitive or prime. See PRIME. 

NUMBERs, pyramidal. See PYRAMIDAL» 

NUMBER, rational. See RATIONAL. 

NUMBERS, /imilar. See SINMIL Ak. 

NoMBEs, /quare. See SQUARE. 


_ ſquare number, added to its root, makes an even 
number, 


ſame unit. 


NUM 


NumBtR, uneven, that which exceeds an es number, at 


leaſt, by unity; or which cannot be divided into two 
equal parts; ſuch are 3, 5, 9, 11, &c. 

The ſum, or the difference of two neten numbers, makes 
an even number; but the factum of two makes an unc en 
one. 

If an even number be added to an #newen one, or if the 
one be ſubtracted from the other; in the former caſe, 
the ſum, in the latter, the difference, is an never nuns 
ber : but the fatum of an even and neten number is 
even. f 

The ſum of any even number of unten numbers is an 


even number; and the ſum of any uneven number of 
uneven numbers is an nneven number. 


NUMBERS, whole, called alſo natural numbers, and integers, 


or ſimply numbers, are all the various aſſemblages of 
unity, or the ideas we have of ſeveral multitudes; or, 
according to Wolfius, all thoſe which, in the manner 
of expretling, refer to unity, as a whole does to a part. 


NUMBER, golden, in Chronology, M. Caflini defines the 


gol:len number by the number of years elapſed ſince that 
which had the new moon on its firſt day; as that of the 


year 1500, whole golden number was o; which he takes 
for his epocha. 


NUMBER, golden, is alſo uſed, with ſomewhat leſs pro- 


priety, for a period of 19 years, invented by Meton the 
Athenian 3 at the end whereof, the ſame ſunations re- 
turn in the ſame days, though not preciſely in the ſame 
hour and minute of the day; but within an hour and a 
half of the ſame time. 

In which ſenſe, golden nimber amounts to the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call /zxor cyci.F, or Ae year. 
Hence this period, called by the Greeks enneadecarteri rs 
is not perfectly juſt ; there being a yroemptoſis, or leap, 
at the end of each 312 years; i. e. in that time, the 
lunations fall out a day ſooner than the golden number 
expreſſes them. 

This, among other things, was what engaged pope Gre- 
gory XIII. to reform the calendar, to throw out the 
golden number, and ſubſtitute the cycle of epacts in- 
ſtead of it: for the uſe of the golden number, which, 
in the Julian calendar, ſerves to find the new moc s, 
only ſerves, in the Gregorian, to find the cycle of 
epacts. 

This number is ſaid to have had its name, gelden, from 
the extent of its uſe; or, otherwiſe, becauſe the Athe- 
nians received it with ſo much applauſe, that they had 
it written in the public market in letters of gold. 


NUMBER, golden, of any year of Chri/t, to find the. Since 


the lunar cycle commences with the year before our 
Saviour's birth; to the year of our Lord add 1: then 
dividing the ſum by 19; the remainder, after the 
diviſion, is the go/den number required : if there be no- 
thing remaining, the golden number is 19, Suppoſe, e. g. 
the golden number of the year 1781, were required : 
1781+1=1782. And 1782, divided by 19, gives a 
quotient of 93, and leaves a remainder of 15, which is 
the golden number of that year. Sce EyAcr. 


The following table ſhews the gc/den number (which is 
the ſame both in the old and new {tvle), from the 
Chriſtian zra to A. D. 4000. 
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Nu MBER of direction, in Chronology, The earlieſt EAs- 
TER poſlible is the twenty-ſecond of March, and the 
lateſt the twenty-fifth of April. Within theſe limits 
are thirty-five days, and the number belonging to each 
of them is called the number of direction, becauſe thereby 
the time of Eaſter is found for any given year. 

To find this number, according to the new ſtyle, firſt 
find the DomiNicAL /etter, then find the golden num- 
ber, by the rule or table under the preceding article, 
entering the table with the complete hundreds of the 
ſame year at the left hand, and the year below an 
hundred at the top, and where the columns meet is 
the golden number 2 the ſame year. Laſtly, enter the 
annexed table, with the Dominical letter on the left 
hand, and the golden number at the top; and where the 
columns meet is the number of direction for that year. — 
Thus, the Dominical letter, new ſtyle, for the year 
1781, is G, and the golden number is 15, by which, 
in the following table, the number of direction is found 
to be 25, which, reckoning from the 21ſt of March, 
ends on the 15th of April, which is Eaſter Sunday in 
that year. 

Table ſhewing the number of direction, for finding Eaſter 
Sunday, by the golden number and Dominical letter. 
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29019 826 233% 122619 926012 526 12 33019012 
27113 6/27 3/34 2011 3,27 20! 6/27/13 6 | 
'Bſta] 7/2114. 35/21] 72821 2814721142802 7' 
29/15 8/22]15 29 22 8129 15 802915 1 
3 6 2 2:]16, 3-23] 90300 925/16 2 

17 3 24 3 24100639017 1022/17 
25 10 4 25101 32 18[11 32 18, 41's 18 


This Table 1s adapted to the New Style. 
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Ferguſon's Aſtron. p. 275. 

NUMBER, in Grammar, is a modification of nouns, verbs, 
&c. to accommodate them to the varicties of their ob- 
jects, conſidered with regard to number. 
owns: or names, agrecing to ſeveral things, may be 
conſidered either as applied to one of thoſe things ſin- 
gularly, or to a number of them; and thoſe either con- 
ſidered as ſeveral, or as united. To diitinguiſh theſe 
caſes, two numbers have been invented, the /ingular and 
plural. 

When a noun indicates an object conſidered as ſingle, 
or alone, or a number of them conſidered as united to- 
gether, it is ſaid to be of the /ingular number: as, a 
tree, a troop, a temple. 

When it indicates ſeveral objects, and thoſe as diſtinct, 
it is of the plural number as trees, or temples. Ihus, 
when I ſpeak of myſelf, as making part of ſeveral otners, 
inſtead of I, I ſay, we, &c. 

The Greeks have a third wumber, which they call the 
dual number, as ſignifying two. The Hebrews have 
ſomething like it; but then it only takes place when 
the words ſignify a thing double, either by nature, as 
the hands, the eyes, &c. or by art, as ſciſſars, tongs, &c. 
As to common and appellative names, they ſeem all na- 
turally to require a plural zumber ; yet there are ſeveral, 
which have none, as the name of gold, ſteel, &c, 

The difference of numbers in nouns is expreſſed by a 
difference of termination or ending. 

In Engliſh, the ſingular is uſually converted into plural, 
by adding s; as tree, trees; hand, hands; &c. here 
the pronunciation requires it, as when the ſingular ends 
in s or x, ſh, or ch, it is uſually done by the addition of 
es, inſtead of s. 

The plurals of adjectives, though varied from the ſingu- 
lars in molt other languages, yet in Engliſh are gencrally 
the ſame. | 

NUMBERING rods. Sec NEPER's bones. 

NUMBERS, in Poetry, Oratory, Mujic, &c. are certain 
meaſures, proportions, or cadences, which render a 
verſe, period, or ſong agreeable to the ear. 

Poctical and proſaic numbers are ſomewhat different. 

NumBERs, poctical, conſiſt in a certain harmony in the 
order, quantities, &c. of the feet and ſyllables; which 
make the piece muſical to the ear, and fit ſor ſinging ; 
for which all the verſes of the ancients were intended, 
See RHYTHM. | 
It is of theſe numbers Virgil ſpeaks in his fourth eclogue : 


—— Numcros memint, ft verba tenerems 
And again, in the ſixth eclogue : 


Tum vero in numerum faunoſque feraſque vidleres 
Ludere | 


The numbers are what conſtitute the air and character of 
a verſe; and denominate it ſmooth, or ſoft, or low, or 


| 


NUMBERS, rhetorical, or proſaic, are a fort 0 


fore widebatur, in es maximæ moleſtiarum, & turbu.- 


NUMELLA, among the Romans, 


NUM 


rough, or ſonorous. The following 1 
furniſh an inſtance of ſoft, eaſy —_— lines of Mito, 


Then feed on thoughts, which voluntar 

Har monious numbers; as the tuneſul 57 ow 

Sings darkling, and, in Jhadieft covert h;4 

Tunes her nocturnal 101... 85 
How different from the numbers of theſe! 


Arms meet with arms | 
| auche) 
Y ns wth fauchern; du 


And fparks of fire, flruck out from armour, 700 V, 


f imple an. 
of verle; y, 
with Pleaſure, 
IS ſaid 10 be 


affected harmony, leſs glaring than that 
ſuch as is perceived, and affects the mind 
The numbers ute that, by which che STYLE 
* free, round, flowing, &c. 

fine inſtance of numbers we have i 
Fully for Marcellus: ua e/t en — 


* 


paſſage of 
que non ferro ac viribus debilitari rang! * ©, 
the beauty of which would be entirely lo oo 5 
lerable ear, if the numbers were a little air 5 
Nulla eft vis tanta, & copia tanta, que ut f 8 
bilitari frangique viribus & ferro. " Pot . 
Numbers are things abſolutely neceſſary 
and even in all ſpeech. Hence Ariſtotle, Tully. 0.5 
tilian, &c. lay down abundance of rules as <A, wr 
manner of intermixing dactyls, ſpondees, anapeſts,; . 
buſes, choraic, and dichoraic moloſſuſes, &c ny ſy : 
to have the numbers perfect. 7 
The ſubſtance of what they have ſaid, is reducib 
what follows: 1. the ſtyle becomes numerous . 
alternate diſpoſition and temperature of long 1 
ſy Hables; fo as that the multitude of ſhort nes neither 
render it too haſty, nor that of longer ones too lor 
and languid. Thus Tully to Cæſat: Domuiſti gm 
immanitule barbaras, multitudine innumerabiles, his 
ſuitas, emnt eoptarum genere abundantes, Se. s 
Sometimes, indeed, long or ſhort ſyllables are deſtgnedl 
thrown together, without any ſuch mixture, to paint 
the celerity or ſlowneſs of a thing by that of the zun 
bers; as, 


in all Writing, 


Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campun. 
Eneid. 1.8. 


Luftantes ventos, tempeſtateſque ſororas, 
Id. I.. 


2. The ſtyle becomes numerous by the intermixing words 
of one, two, or more ſyllables: e. g. Vie; & 1:1; 
non ad deponendam, fed ad con firmandam audaciam. 
Whereas the too frequent repetition of monoſyllables 
renders the ſtyle pitiful and grating : e. g. lac in re i 
hic non ferit. 

3. It contributes greatly to the numerouſneſs of a fe- 
riod, to have it cloſed by magnificent and well-ſounding 
words; as, Qui locus quietis ac tranguillitatts plentſſinis 


tiſimæ tempeſiates extiterunt. 
4. The numbers depend not only on the noblenels af 
the words in the cloſe, but in thoſe of the whole tenor 
of the period; as in that fine oration of Cicero for 
Fonteius, a brother of one of the Veſtal maids: \#.:! 
pati, judices, aras devrum immortalium, Feſteque mari 
quotidianis virginum lamentationibus de weſtro jud;cis can 
mgwert. 

5. To have the period flow caſily and equably, the hart 
concurrence of letters and words is to be very ſtudiouty 
avoided, particularly the frequent meeting of rough 
conſonants; as ars /udiorum, rex Nerxes : the degite 
ning the firſt ſyllable of a word with the laſt of the 
preceding; as, Res mihi inviſe ſunt : the ſrequert r 
petition of the ſame letter or ſyllable; as in thac vere 
of Ennius : 


Africa terribili tremit horrida terra tumultu: 


and the frequent uſe of like-ending words; as cha 
ajutrices, preftigiatrices, fuerunt. See JUNC gba F 
Laſtly, the utmoſt care is to be taken, leſt, in aum 5 
oratorial numbers, you ſhould ſall into poetical ones Fes 
inſtead of proſe wiite verſe ; which even (own go 
ſelf is ſometimes guilty of: witneſs Cum eu, 
etus gemituſque fiebant. 1 
With en 8 Eugliſh compoſition, the follow Ele 
tions ſhould be obſerved : a number of 22 & 
ſhould not be crouded together, nor ſevera 1 on 
the ſame termination, eſpecially if the . 
the ſame ſyllable in each of them; nor m * 
end with a monoſyllable: to which may , 1 we 
very long words are not ſuited to the * 3 
cluſion of a period. Ward's Orat vo © 
&c. 
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. { V 
an engine 


NUM 


vſed in puniſhing offenders, whoſe necks and feet were 


. it. . 
made e uſed to denote a rope or cord made 
* ee ox-hides to bind beaſts with. 


NUMENT A, Naumia, or vrch, in Antiquity, a feſtival 


Hence a thing is ſaid to be numerically the ſame, idem nu- 


mero, or numerice, when it is the ſame in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word. Sce Unity and IverTiry. 
NUMERO, in Commerce, &c. a term prefixed to any 


number of things ; marked or abbreviated thus, N*, 
bſerved at the beginning of every lunar month, in ho-] See Book. 
0 


of all the gods, but eſpecially Apollo, who was] De Nu ut Ro, i. e. by tale, is uſed in ancient authors for 
_ 4 Neouevios, becauſe the ſun is the author of all | the payment, e. gr. of a pound in a certain number of 
7 = for whatever diſtinction of times and ſeaſons may e viz. twenty ſhillings. 

7 


be taken from other N yet oy „ ee = n contradiſtinction to /ibra penſe;, or a pound weighed 8 | 
him, as the original and fountain of a out. 


rti | 
rays which the reſt have only by participation from NUMEROUS arithmetic. See AnrTHMETIC, if 
, 


him NUMEROUS eres. See ExtGts1s, 
For the ceremonies of this ſolemnity, ſee Potter, Arch. | NUMID A, in Ornitholoryv. Sce Guint A Fr. 


tom. i. p- 416. NUMISNWAIOGRAPH¹IA, a Greek term uſed for the 


TA, Nuuwmarai, among the Ancients, a de- 
os given to thoſe who kept a feſtival on every new 
moon. See NUMENIA, 
NUMENIUS 1s a name uſed by many authors for the 
cURLEW, a bird more uſually known by the name of 
ATA» 
ee, + vs indicus, the Indian curleto. See GUARA, 
NUMERAL figures. The antiquity of thele in England 
has been ſuppoſed as high as the eleventh century, from 
an ancient date found at Colcheſter, at firſt thought to 
expreſs 1099 3 the figure in the place of hundreds being 
taken for a cypher, by not attending to the inſide ſtrokes, 
which were pretty near defaced ; but upon a more ac- 
curate view that miſtake was diſcovered, and the date 
found to be 1490. See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 439 and 475. 
See ARABIC Figures, and FiGURES. Fry 
NuMERAL letters, thoſe letters of the alphabet, which are 
generally uſed for figures; as, I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 
NUMERAL characters. See CHARACTER. : 
NUMERALS, in Grammar, are thoſe words which ex- 
preſs numbers; as fix, eight, ten, &c. See ORDINALS. 
NUMERATION, in Arithmetic, the art of eſtimating or 
pronouncing any number, or ſeries of numbers. 
The — *. whereby numbers are ordinarily ex- 
preſſed, are the nine following ones; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
"= 8 % 
it * the law of the common numeration, that when 
ou are arrived at ten, you begin again, and repeat as 
babore 3 only expreſſing the number of tens. 
Weigelius, indeed, ſhews how to number, without go- 
ing beyond a quaternary 3 1. e. by beginning to repeat at 
each fourth. And Leibniz, in what he calls his hin, 
arithmetic, begins to repeat at every ſecond ; only uſing 
two characters, 1 and o. But theſe are rather matters 
of curioſity than uſe. 
That the nine numerical notes may expreſs not only 
units, but alſo tens or decads, hundreds or centuries, 
thouſands, &c. they have a local value given them; fo 
as that, when either alone, or when placed in the right 
hand place, they denote units; in the tecond place, tens 
in the third, hundreds; and in the fourth, thouſands. 
Now to expreſs any written number, or allign the pro- 
E value to each 3 : divide the propoſed number 


nguiſhed from another. 


deſcription and knowledge of ancient medals and coins, 
whether of gold, filver, or bra“ 

Fulvius Urſinus, Ant. Avgutt':ns, biſhop of Saragoſa, 
Erizzo, a noble Venetian, and Sambucus, a Poliſh gen- 
tleman, have all ſucceeded in the numi/iratorraphic. Nor 
mult the more modern authors on the ſame ſubject be 
omitted; viz. the two Mezzabarbas, Patin, Spanheim, 
Hardouin, Morel, Vaillant, Joubert, Baudelot, Beger; 
and, among ourſelves, wc! 7, 


NUMMULARIA, in Bztany. vec Moxevywort. 
NUMMULARIUS, among the Romans, was uſcd to ſig- 


nify a aner, or perſon who deals in money. 
It likewiſe denoted an aſſayer, or one who eſtimated the 


goodneſs and value of money, as to its weight and fine- 
neſs of metal. 


NUMMUS, or Numvs, among the Romans, a particular 


piece of money, otherwiſe called /e/tertins or /c/terce. 
This was tometimes called numus ſeſlertius. Drcem millia 
numim, & decem millia ſeſlentium, were Roman ſums, 
which amounted to the ſame. 


NUN, Noxxa, a word anciently uſed for a female reli— 


gious, and ſtill retained in that ſenſe in our language, 


and in other languages, particularly the French, but by 
way of ridicule and burleſque. 


The word comes from nonna, nonnana, or nonnanis, all 
Latin terms, firſt uſed for penitents, then for religious. 
Borel derives it from nenne, or noma, which, in Italian, 
ſignifies grandfather or grandmether ; and adds, that it was 
applied by way of honour to the woman, as that of 
FATHER tothe man, religious. 

Nun or nonnes, uſed to ſignify a monk, are of Hebrew 
extraction, from uin, or nun, a ſon. 


Hence alſo nunnery, a monaſtery of female religious. 


Nun, in Zoology, the common Englith name for the PARUs 


cerulcus, or blue TITMOUSE, diſtinguiſhed from the 
common titmouſe by its ſmallneſs, and by its having a 
blue head ſurrounded by a white line. 


Num is allo the name of a peculiar ſpecies of pigeon, called 


by Moore the cc/umba weſtalis. It is but a ſmall pigeon, 
but ſomething larger than the jacobine, and has a very 
particular plumage, from which it takes its name, its 
head being as it were covered with a veil, 


The body of this ſpecies is all white, the head, tail, and 
of y commas into claſſes, allowing three characters in each | fix of the flight-feathers black, red, or yellow; the eyes 
Ot claſs, beginning at the right hand. Over the right-hand | are pearl-coloured, and the hood white : this is a large 
vr figure of the third claſs, add a ſmall mark, or tranſverſe | tuft of feathers on the hinder part of the head, and the 
” line; over the right-hand figure of the fifth claſs, add | more numerous they are, the more the bird is eſteemed. 
ii two marks, or tranſverſe lines; over that of the ſeventh, | "This is a very beautiful ſpecies of pigeon, and is very 
* three, &c. The number to the left-hand of the firſt much eſteemed. Some of its feathers, however, will 
comma, expreſs by thouſands; that which has over it] vary ſometimes from their true colour; theſe birds are 
1 the firit tranſverſe line, expreſs by millions; that with | called foul feathered : but it is a mere accidental variety, 
iy two, by billions; that with three, by trillions, &c. | the young of ſuch being oſten as perfect and beautiful as 
ao Laſtly, the left-hand character of each claſs, expreſs by | of any others. 
It undreds ; the middle one by tens; and the right-hand | NUNCLATION, »unciatio, among the Romans, was par- 
the one by units. Thus will the numeration be effected. ticularly uſed to ſigniſy the report which the augur made 
e- E. gr. The following numbers 2“, 125, 473 „ 613,578“, concerning what he had ſeen. 
elſe 432,597, is thus expreſſed or read: two trillions, one This he did to the chief magiſtrate preſent, and the ma- & 
undred twenty-five thouſand four-hundred leventy- giltrate communicated the fame to the people, and fo 1 
three billions, {x-hundred thirteen-thouſand five-hun- | diſmiſſed the aflembly, which was called :5unc:ation. 111 
dred ſeventy-eight millions, four-hundred thirty-two | NUNCIO, or NuNT1o, an ambaſſador from the pope to | | 
1015 thouſand five hundred and ninety-ſeven. ſome catholic prince or ſtate; or a perſon who attends, 1 
NUMERATOR, in ſpeaking of fractions, ſignifies the] on the pope's behalf, at a congreſs, or an aſſembly of #1 
1g at number, which ſhews how many of thoſe parts, which | ſeveral ambailadors. 11 
and the integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into, arc expreſſed | The word nuncio has the ſame import with ambaſſador z 8 
vim- * fraction. but is reſtrained, in its uſe, to the ambailadors of popes b [| 
taut © Wmerator is that part of a fraction which is placed | alone; as that of internuncio is to their envoys CXtraor- 1 | 
over the little bar, by which it is ſeparated from the dinary. | | 
ca under number called the denominator, and which ſhews The xuncio has a juriſdiction, and may delegate judges, ö 11 
abies Th ow many parts the integer is divided. in all the ſtates Ea he reſides, except in France, where 4 
gs 0 ur v. gr. 37, Expreſſes ſeven tenths z where 7 is the | he has no authority, but that of a ſimple ambaſſador. 1 
* NUNS 2% and to the denominator. See Fraction. | NUNCUPATIVE, in the Scheele, a term uſed to expreſs * 
rene ERICA UMEROUS, or numeral, ſomething that | ſomething that is only nominal, or has no exiſtence, 
what — to number. but in name. : | 
| — AL algebra is that, which makes uſe of numbers, | Felix of Urgel maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt, as man, 171 N 
39% _— of letters of the alphabet, was only God nuncupatively, i. e. — Alcuin, in LH 
*. air «A L 4% erence is the difference, whereby one in- his anſwer to Felix, maintains, that it is to fall into Neſto- | 
wi Widual is diſti 


rianiſm to diſtinguiſh two Sons of God in Jeſus OE, 
the 
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the one natural, the other adoptive ; and two Gods, tlie 
one real, the other nuncupative. 

NuxcuPATIVE will denotes a laſt w1LL or TESTAMENT 
only made verbally, or viva voce, and not put in writing. 

NUNDINAL, NuNDINAL1s, a name which the Romans 
gave to the eight firſt letters of the alphabet, uſed in their 
calendar. 
This ſeries of eight letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, is 
placed and repeated ſucceſſively from the firſt to the laſt 
day of the year: one of theſe always expreſſed the mar- 
ket- days, or the aſſemblies called nundinæ, quaſi novendine, 
becauſe they returned every nine days. 
The country people, aſter working eight days ſucceſſively, 
came to town the ninth, to ſell their ſeveral commodities, 
and to inform themſelves of what related to religion and 

overnment. 

Thus, the nundinal day being under the letter A on the 
1it, gth, 175th, and 25th, days of January, &Cc. the 
letter D will be the n1undinal letter of the year following. 
Theſe nundinals bear a very great reſemblance to the 
DOMINICAL letters, which return every eight days, as 
the nundinals did every nine. 

NUNTIO. See Nvuxc1o. 

NUPER 96it, in Law, a writ which lies for a coheireſs 
being deforced by her coparcener of lands or tenements, 


whereof their common father or anceſtor died ſeiſed in 


fee- ſimple. | 
If the anceſtor died ſeiſed in fee-tail, the coheireſs de- 
forced ſhall have a formedon. 

NUPTIAL, ſomething that relates to MARRIAGE, 

NURSERY, in Gardening, denotes a ſeminary, or ſeed- 
plot, for railing young trees or plants. 
Some authors make a difference between nurſery and /c- 
minary, holding the former not to be a place wherein 
plants are ſown ; but a place for the reception and rear- 
ing of young plants, which arc removed, or tranſplanted 
hither from the ſeminary, &c. 
With regard to a nw /cry, it may be obſerved in general, 
that the mould of it ſhould be rich, deep, and ſtifſiſh, 
though the trees be afterwards removed into a poorer 
ſoil. Having fixed upon the place, let it be well tenced, 
ſo as to keep out not only cattle, but rabbits and hares 
then trench the land all over, turning the turf down to 
the bottom of the trench, and covering it with the other 
mould. taking care not to dig deeper than the natura] 
ſoil. When the whole is thus trenched, or double dug, 
which mult be in September, the ſurface ſhould be ſmooth- 
ed, and laid out in quarters for the reception of the ditte- 
rent trees from the SEMINARY. 
Mr. Lawrence recommends the having ſeveral »ur/cr:ecs 
for the ſeveral kinds of trees : one for tall ſtandards ; viz. 
apples, aſhes, elms, limes, oaks, pears, ſycamores, &c. 
another for dwarfs ; viz. ſuch as are intended for apri- 
cots, cherries, peaches, plums, &c. and a third for 
evergreens. 
In France, their 1 ſeries, which are but few when com- 
pared with thoſe in England, are chiefly confined to the 
propagation of fruit trees, from whence they have the ap- 
pellation of pepinier. For there is ſcarce any of thoſe gar- 
dens, where a perſon can be ſupplied either with ever- 
greens, flowering-{hrubs, or foreſt trees. And in Hol- 
land, their wur/erzes are principally for flowers; ſome few 
of them indeed propagate tender exotic piants. But 
thoſe nur/er:cs in the neighbourhood of London, do, ſeveral 
of them, include all theſe ; from hence moſt of the cu- 
rious perſons abroad are ſupplied with furniture ſor their 
gardens; therefore every planter ſhould begin by making 


a nurſcr; upon the ground which is intended for planting, | 


where a ſuthicient number of the trees may be left ſtand- 
ing, after the others have been drawn out, to plant in 
other places; which for all large growing trees, but par- 
ticularly ſuch as are cultivated for timber, will be found 
by much the moſt advantageous method; for all thoſe 
trees which come up from the ſced, or which are tranſ- 
planted very young into the places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain, will make a much greater progreſs, and 
become larger trees, than any of thoſe which are tranſ- 
planted at a greater age; and hereby the expence and 
trouble of ſtaking, watering, &c. will be ſaved, and the 
trees will ſucceed much better. "Theſe ſhould be thinned 
gradually as the trecs advance; for, by taking away too 
many at firſt, the cold will check the growth of the re- 
maining trees. But then thoſe trees, which are taken out 
from theſe nurſeries after a certain age, ſhould not be 
depended on for planting z and it will be prudence rather 
to conſign them for fucl, than to attempt to remove 
them large, whereby in endeavouring to get them up 
with good roots, the roots of the ſtanding trees will be 
often much injured. 

What has been here propoſed, muſt be underſtood for 
all large plantations in parks, woods, & c. but thoſe nur- 


ſeries which are only intended for the raiſing ever-greens, 
| 


flowering-ſhrubs, or plants which are degß ed 
belliſh gardens, may be confined to one bore © 
{mall compaſs of ground will be ſufficient fo beer 
oſe. Two or three acres of land employed this 
will be ſufficient for the moſt extenſive deGon = 
acre will be full enough for thoſe of moderate 2 and one 
Such a rurſcry as this ſhould be convenient] = 
water; for where that is wanting, there wa vated for 
pence attending the carriage ot water in 9 mex. 
It ſhould alſo be as near the houſe as it can with er 
niency be admitted, in order to render it eaf, to = ag 
all times of the year, becauſe it is abſolute] ten 0 
that it ſhould be under the inſpection of the Ar 
unleſs he delights in it, there will be little 3 = 
ſucceſs. es of 
The many advantages, which attend the havin 
Nen, are ſo obvious to every perſon who h 
his thoughts the leaſt to the ſubject, that it is needleſs ; 
mention them here: the carefully keeping the : Sg 
always clean from weeds, is a point of great im ns 
for it theſe are permitted to grow, they will rob the — 
trees of their nouriſhment. Another principal buſine: 
15 to dig the ground between the young plants at — 
once every year, to looſen it for the roots to ſtrike — 
but if the ground is ſtiff, it will be better to be repeated 
twice a year, viz. in October and March, which wit 
greatly promote the growth of the plants, and prepare their 
roots for tranſplanting. 
In a jay for fruit trees, the following rules are to be 
obſerved. 1. That the ſoil ſhould not be better than that 
in which the trees are to be planted out for good, 2 
That it ought to be freſh, and not ſuch as has been alread 
worn out by trees, or other large growing plants. z. 
ought neither to be too wet, nor too dry, but rather of 
a middling nature; though, of the two extremes, dry i; 
to be preferred; becauſe, though trees in ſuch a foil do 
not make ſo great a progreſs, yet they are generally 
founder, and more diſpoſed to fruitfulneſs. 4. It mult 
be incloſed in ſuch a manner that neither cattle nor ver. 
min may come in; and fo as particularly to exclude 
hares and rabbits, which, when the ground is covered 
with ſnow, are great deſtroyers of young trees. 5. The 
ground heing incloſed ſhould be carefully trenched about 
two ſcet deep; this ſhould be done in Auguſt, that it 
may be ready for receiving young ſtocks at the ſeaſon for 
planing, which is commonly about the beginning of 
October: in trenching the ground, you mult be careful 
to cleanſe it from the roots of all noxious weeds. 6. The 
ſeaſon being come for planting, level down the trenches 
as equal as poſſible; and then lay out the ground into 
quarters, which may be laid out in beds for a ſeminary, 
in which you may ſow the ſceds or ſtones of fruit. 7. 
And having provided yourſclf with ſtocks, the next year 
proceed to tranſplant them, in the following manner: 
draw a line acroſs the ground intended to be planted, 
and open a number of trenches exactly ſtraight ; then 
rake the ſtocks out of the ſced-beds; in doing which, 
you ſhould raiſe the ground with a ſpade, in order to 
preſerve the roots as entire as poſſible; prune off the 
very ſmall fibres, and if there are any that have a ten- 
dency to root directly downwards, ſuch roots ſhould be 
ſhortened. Then plant them in the trenches, if they 
are deſigned for flandards, in rows three feet and a halt, 
or four feet, from each other, and a ſoot and half diſtant 
in the rows; but if for dwarfs, three fect, row from 
row, and one foot in the row will be a ſuſſicient diſtance. 
Theſe plants ſhould by no means be headed, or pruned at 
top, which will weaken them, and cauſe them to pro- 
duce lateral branches. If the winter ſhould prove very 
cold, lay ſome mulch on the ſurface of the ground near 
their roots, tak ing care not to let it lie too thick near the 
{tems of the plants, and to remove it as ſoon as the froſt 
is over. In the ſummer ſcaſon deſtroy the weeds, and 
dig up the ground every ſpring between the rows. Ille 
ſecond year after planting, ſuch of the ſtocks as are de- 
ſigned for dwarfs will be fit to bud; but thoſe that are 
deſigned for ſtandards ſhould be ſuffered to grow five or 
ſix feet high before they are budded or grafted; for the 
manner of doing which, ſee the articles IN0CVU LATION 
and ENGRAFTING, 
As to timber trees, Mr. Miller adviſes thoſe gentlemen 
. . 7 : > Kc. to 
who would have plantations in parks, woods, &*: 
make murſcries upon the ground intended for pact 
where a fuſlicient number of the trees may be le tl ap 
ing, aſter the others have been drawn out 10 plant 1 
other places. 
'The Ae intended for the flower 1/1) ſhould n 
well lituatcd to the ſun; and defended from Rong 8 
by plantations of trees or buildings. The (oil = e 
be light and dry, eſpecially for bulbous d . 
ſor in this rr /er y the off-ſets of all bulbous-rootc beer, 
ſhould be planted, and remain there till the) loving 
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2 they ſhould be removed into the 
blow in roods, vnd planted either in beds or borders, 
pleaſure Bete the goodneſs of the flowers. Theſe flowers 
accoran be raiſed in the nu ry from ſeed. The ſeed- 
may alſo las polyanthuſes, ranunculuſes, anemonies, 
Kc. ſhould be raiſed in this nu er, where 

10 be preſerved till they have flowered, when all 
they mov 14 be marked that are worthy of being tranſ- 


thoſe ſhou the flower-garden 3 this ſhould be done in 


lanted into 
their proper 0 
not indiſcrimi 
leaſure garde 
are great num 
them, _ 
; — for ſtandards ſhould be in a rich, light ſoil, 
ton oth the proper ſeeds, in October or November : 
__ les and pears, crab, and wild pear kernels, are to 
= "+ 0 for ſtocks : elms and limes are to be raiſed 
2 — ſuckers : and walnuts to be ſown with the 
on Fell upon them, to preſerve them from mice. In 
915 pie: if it be well managed and gin for my 
ears, the 1 _ pears will be fit for grafting an 
l third year. 

323 are to be raiſed from thoſe little ſeeds 
. of their large apples. Figs 
3 for cracks / 9 beſt by itſelf, that it may 
not be over-topped by taller trees. Stones of apricots 
and peaches are not proper to raiſe thoſe trees; _— 
lieu thereof, ſow the ſtones of the pear-plum, muile 
or bonum magnum plum; which prove better, and _y 
laſting, than the former. For ſtocks for all forts o 

cherries, black-cherry-ſtones do beſt. 

Mr. Mortimer directs all ſtone-fruit to be ſown quay 
after gathering; for that, if they be kept, they will be 
two years before they come up : add, that if they have 
not all the moilture of the winter to rot the ſhells, the 
kernel will ſcarce come up at all. 

To furniſh the vr /ery of ever-greens, the ſeveral ſorts of 
ſeeds or berries, as yew, holly, juniper, &c. are to be 
put in ſo many diſtinct pots or boxes, with ſome fine 
mould over them, and thus buried for a year; after 
which they arc to be taken out, and ſown. 

If they were to be ſown when gathered, like other ſeeds, 
they would not come up the firit year, nor grow fo 
kindly. : 

NUSANCE, NocumENTUM, in Law, is uſed not only 
for 2 thing done to the hurt or annoyance of another, in 
his fee-lands or tenements; but alſo for the aſſize, or 
writ lying for the ſame. i 

The word is derivided from the French, uuire, to hurt. 
The word is mentioned anno 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. 
Nuſances are either public or πa te: a public nufance 1s 


n, becauſe it oy happens, that there 


an offence againſt the puclc in general, either by doing 


what tends to the annoyance of all the king's ſubjects, or 
by negiecting to do what the common good requires: in 
which caſe annoyances and injuries to ſtreets, highways, 
bridges, and large rivers; as allo diſorderly ale-houſes, 
bawdy-houſes, gaming -houfes, ttayes for ropc-dancers, 
mountebanks, &c. cottages erected fingly on the waſte, 
making and ſeiling of tquibs and fire-works, or throwing 
them about in any ſtrect, eaves-droppers, a common— 
held, an! keeping of hogs in any city or market-town, 
are held to be common xuſances. A private nuſance is 
when only one perſon or tamily is annoyed, by the doing 
of any thing ; as where a perſon ſtops up the LIGHT of 
another's HoUSE, or builds in ſuch a manner that the 
rain falls from his houſe upon his neighbour's; as like- 
wite the turning or diverting water ſrom running to a 
man's houſe, mill, meadow, &c. corrupting or poiſon- 
ing a water-courſe, by erecting a dye-houſe, or a lime- 
pit, ſor the uſe of trade, in the upper part of the ſtream; 
ſtopping up a way that leads from houſes to lands; ſuſ- 
fering a houſe to decay, to the damage of the next houſe ; 
erecting a brew-houſc in any place not convenient; or an 
houſe of oſlice, &c. fo near another perſon's houſe as to 
oliend him by its ſmell; or excrciting any ottenfive trade, 
and ſetting up a fair or market to the prejudice of an- 
other, 

ludictment lies for a public or common nuſance at the 
King's ſuit, whercon the party offending ſhall be tined and 
impriſoned z but no action can be brought in this caſe 
except one man ſuiers more by a common nance than 
another; as Where a pit is dug in the highway, and he 
lalls into it. Action on the caſe, or aſſiſe of a«ſance, 
lies, for any private nuance, at the ſuit of the party 
Agricved, and on ſuch ackions judgment is given that 
2 IE 20 be removed, and the injured pany reco- 
"9g w n ae a perlon has only a term of years 
nels — or ands, as he has no freehold therein, he Can 
by Sup 32 on the caſe, by which means the 
wo e removed without his recovering damages. 


v rontinuation ot a4 nuſance 15 by the law conlidercd 
OL. IH. INC 245. 
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as a new nuſance, and therefore, where a perſon ſuffers 
a nuſance to be ſet up, and then alienates or lets the land; 
&c. without removing it, an action of the caſe lies againſt 
him who erected it; and alſo againſt the alience or leſſee, 
for continuing it. It has been adjudged that any perſon 
may remove a nufance, in which caſe, even the cutting 
down a gate that croſſes the highway is legal; yet if a man 
deſtroys the nuſance himſelf, before he commences his 
action, he cannot have it afterwards, nor recover da- 
mages. Neither the lord of a manor, nor the king him- 
ſelf, can licence any perſon to make or erect a nuſence. 
Manwood makes three kinds of nuſances in the foreſt ; 
the firſt, common nuſance;, the ſecond, ſpecial nuſance; the 
third, general nuſance. 

The writ of »uſance, de necuments, is either ſimply de no- 
cumento, or de pars nocumento. 

Writs of nuſance are now properly termed treſpaſſes, and 
actions upon the caſe. 

NusANCF, abatement cf, denotes the removal of it, which 
the party aggrieved is allowed to do, fo as he commits 
no riot in the doing of it. 

NusSANCE, af/ie of, is a writ, wherein it is ſtated that the 
party injured complains of fome particvlar fa& done, 
ad nocumentim liberi tenementi ſui, and therefore com- 
manding the ſheriff to ſummon an aſſiſe, that is, a jury, 
and view the premiſes, and have them at the next com- 
miſſion of ↄſſiſos, that juſtice may be done therein; and 
if che aſſiſe is found ſor the plaintiff, he ſhall have judg- 
ment of two things. 1. To have the nuſance abated, 
and 2. To recover damages. This action, as well as that 
called gued permittat pralle reve, are now out of uſc, and 
have given way to the action on the cafe; in which no 
judgment can be had to abate the , but only to 
recover damages. 

NUSTAM, a word ufcd by Paracelſus and his followers to 
expreſs the cream of milk, or the pellicle which in ſome 
caſes ſwims upon the ſurface of wine. 

NUT, among Bctnnifts, a PERICARPIUM of an extraordi- 
nary hardneſs; which contains a ſofter edible nucleus, or 
kernel. 

Of theſe we have divers kinds; ſmall nuts, ſilberds, cheſ« 
nuts, walnuts, &c. which ſce. 

Nur, Barbacres. Sec PIN HO xs. 

Nur, bladder, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of 
plants, called by botaniſts Zaphylan, and Haphylodendron. 
See BLADDER Tt. 

Nur, ca/lew. See ANACARDIUM. 

Nur, cob. See HAz LE. 

Nur, cecea, the name of a genus of plants, called by bo- 
tamits CACAO, 

Nur, carth, in Botany, 2 name given to two diſtin ge- 
nuſes of plants, called by botaniſts bu/bo3caffanum and ara- 
cbis. See EARTH-Aut. 

Nur, fauſc!. See ARxc. 

Nur, hazle. Sec HAZ LE. 

Nur, Malabar, the name of a ſpecies of the juSTICOI4A. 

Nur, eas, the name by which ſome call the /athyrus of 
botanical writers. See Chichling VETCH. | 

Nur, phyſe, a name ſometimes given to the r:icinoides of 
Tourncfort. Sce TuRNso1.e. 

This is alſo a name ſometimes given to the css Apa, 
and ſometimes to the RO HORN. Sce PIN EI nuclei, &c. 
Nur, pig, a name by which the u/bocaſtarum, or carth- 

nut, is fometimes called. See PiG-nut. 

Nu'r, piffachia, See P1sTACHIA. 

Nur, Spani/, a name by which ſome call the s1sYRrRIv- 
cHiuUmM of botanical writers, or the IRIS with a double 
bulb of Linn:rus. 

Nurr, comic. See Nux womzcn. 

Nur, wwa!/, the name of a well known genus of trees, 
called by Linnzus 72g /as, and by Tournefort ſimply au. 
Sec WALNVr. | 

Nurs / an anchor, in a ſhip, are two little prominences, 
appearing live ſhort ſquare bars of iron, fixed acroſs the 
upper-part of the anchor-ſhank, to ſecure the ſtock of 
it in its place; for which purpoſe there is a correſpond- 
ing notch, or channe!, cut in the oppoſite parts of the 
ſtock, of the ſaine dimentions with the nuts. 

NvuT-cracker, the corvns CARYOCATACTES of Linnxus, 
called by its Englith name becauſe it feeds on nuts. 

Nu T-hatch, in Ornithology, the Engliſn name of a bird, 
known among authors by that of s1rTa; and from its 
climbing trecs in the manner of the wood-pecker, called 
by ſome, though improperly, picus cinereus, the grey 
wood-pecker. 

Nur qebber, in Ornithology, an Engliſh name for the s1TTA4, 
more commonly known among us by the name of the 
nut-hatch, 

Nu -H is the oil of walnuts, preſſed out of the kernels 
by means of a ſcrew-preſs. This is uſed for the mixing 
with flake white or other pigments, where the clearneſs 
of the colour is of great conſequence, and would be 
injured by the brown hue of linſeed oil. 
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NUTATION, in A/ronomy, a kind of trepidation, or tre- 
mulous motion of the axis of the earth; whereby its in- 
clination to the plane of the ecliptic is not always the 
ſame ; but varies backwards and torwards ſome ſeconds : 
and the period of theſe variations is nine years. This 
nutation was diſcovered by Dr. Bradley, who publiſhed an 
account of his diſcovery in the year 1737. He alſo diſ- 
covered the cauſe of this phenomenon in the Newtonian 
ſyſtem of attraction. | 
1 he firſt principle of that ſyſtem is known to be, that all 
bodies mutually attract each other in the direct ratio of 
their maſſes, and in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares of 
their diſtances. From this mutual attraction, combined 

.with motion in a right line, Newton deduces the figure 
of the orbits of the planets, and particularly that of the 
earth. If this orbit was a circle, and if the terreſtrial 
globe was a perfect ſphere, the attraction of the ſun 
would have no other effect than to keep it in its orbit, 
and would cauſe no irregularity in the poſition of its axis; 
but neither is the earth's orbit a circle, nor its body a 
ſphere ; for the earth is ſenſibly protuberant towards the 
equator, and its orbit is an ellipſis, which has the ſun in 
its focus. When the polition of the earth is ſuch, that 
the plane of its equator paſſes through the centre of the 
ſun, the attractive power of the ſun acts only fo asto draw 
the earth towards it, till parallel to itſelf, and without 
changing the poſition of its axis, and this happens at the 
equinoxes. In proportion as the earth recedes from thoſe 
points, the ſun alſo goes out of the plane of the equator, 
and. approaches that of one or other of the tropics; the 
ſemidiameter of the earth, which is then expoſed to the 
ſun, being no longer equal, the equator 1s more power- 
fully attracted than the reſt of the globe, which cauſes 
ſome alteration in its poſition, and its inclination upon 
the plane of the ecliptic : and as that part of the orbit, 
which is compriſed between the autumnal and vernal 
equinox, is leſs than that which is compriſed between 
the vernal and autumnal, it follows, that the irregularity 
cxuſed by the ſun, during his paſiage through the northern 
ſizns, is not enticely compentated by that which he cauſes 
during his paſſage through the ſouthern ſigns; and that 
the paralleliſm of the terreſtrial axis, and its inclination 
with the ecliptic, will be a little changed. But though 
the irregularity is now accounted for, we are ſtill at a 
loſs ſor the cauſe of its happening in a period of nine 
years, This difliculty, however, will immediately diſ- 
appear. 

The ſame eſſe which the ſun produces upon the earth, 
by its attraction, is alſo produced by the moon, which acts 
with greater force, in proportion as it is more diſtant 
from the equator : now, at the time when its nodes con- 
cur with the equinox1ial points, its greateſt latitude is 
added to the greatclt obliquity of the ecliptic. At this 
time, therefore, the power which cauſes the irregularity 
in the poſition of the terreſtrial axis, acts with the greateſt 
forcez and the revolution of the nodes of the moon, 
being performed in eighteen years, it is clear, that in 
eighteen years the nodes will twice concur with the equi- 
noxial points; and, conſequently, that twice in that 
period, or once every nine years, the earth's axis will 
br more influenced than at any other time; ſo that it 
will have a kind of balancing backward and forward, the 
period of which will be nine years, as Mr. Bradley had 
obſerved ;z and this balancing he calls the nutation of the 
ter gi tal axis. Sce Phil. Tranſ. NY 406 and Ne 485. 
in vol. xlv. p. 1. &c. and a fuller account of Dr. Brad- 
izy's oblervations under the article STARS» 

'That the moon has the like motion, is ſhewn by fir Iſaac 
Newton, in the firtt book of his Principia; but he ob- 
ſerves withal, that this motion mult be very ſmall, and 
ſcarce ſenſible. | 

NUTMEG, nux mo/chata, a delicate kind of aromatic fruit, 
or ſpice, brought from the Eaſt Iodies; whereof there 
are diſtinguiſhed two kinds, the male and female. 

The female is that chiefly uſed among us; its form 
is round, its ſmell agreeable, and its talte hot aud 
pungent. 

The male is a wild nut, of a lengith form, and without 
either taſte or ſmell; yet ſometimes put off, while yet 
in the fruit, for the female. 

Nutmeg; are incloſed in four different covers: the firſt, 
a thick fleſhy coat, ſomething like that of our walnuts, 
which ſpontaneouſly opens, when ripe. Under this lics 
a thin reddiſh reticular coat, of an agreeable ſmell, and 
aromatic taſte, called mace; by others, though impro- 
perly, flower of nutmeg. This wraps up the ſhell, and 
opens in proportion as the fruit grows. The ſhell, which 
makes the third cover, is hard, thin, and blackiſh. Under 
this is a greeniſh film, of no uſe: and in this is ſound 
the nutmeg, which is properly the kernel of the fruit. 
Every nutmeg has a little hole in it, which ſome igno- 
cantly take for a defect. 


NUTRITION, in the Animal Occonomy, the acceſſion or 
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The nutmegs are cured, according to Rum hi 
ping them in a thickiſh mixture of lime _ Ws, by Gi 
they may be every where coated with the li *Rer, tie 
contributes to their preſervation, ime, which 
The largeſt heavieſt nutmegs are to be cho 
; : en; ſ 
are of the ſhape of an olive, well marbled w ch 8s 
reddith within, unQtuous in ſubſtance without $14, 
g nar” Ice, and of a fran,“ 
ſmell. The vu is greatly uſed in our f a Waprane 
of excellent virtues as a medicine; it ig oods, and i; 
machic, promotes digeſtion, and ſtrengthens t. 800d fy. 
It alſo ſtops vomiting z is an excellent 8 ws ſtomach, 
lences; and is happily joined with chubarb ne eng 
medicines, in diarrhœas. It is obſerved to hag __ 
rific virtue, and to exert it too ſtrongly, if 1 7 lop 8 
moderate quantities. It has a conttderable te 8 
aſtringency; and given after toaſting before 8 due of 
thoroughly dry and crumbly, it has been for... Ul 
known alone to cure diarthœas. "Unez 
As to MACE, it mult be choſen in large blades 
colour, and like the nutmeg in taſte and {mel} 
Nutmegs, preferved green, are excellent 
ſtomach, and reſtore the natural heat. T 
cularly eſteemed carminative. The powder called 446, 
Med debe; 
fowder, eſteemed a ſovereign remedy against rheyn 1 
only nutmeg pulverized with ſugar, and a little cinr I 
Nutmegs, by diſtillation, or expreſſion, yield an oil of n 
fragrancy, and uſe in medicine. * 
When diſtilled with water, they yield ne 
their weight of a limpid eſſential oil, very grateful, po! 
. . W pol- 
ſeſſing the flavour of the ſpice in perfection, and which 
is ſaid to have ſome degree of an antiſpaſmogic or "7 
notic power: on the ſurtace of the remaining decochen 
is found floating an unctuous concrete matter, like allow 
of a white colour, nearly inlipid, not eaſily cotraptidl⸗ 
and hence recommended as a baſis for ar roots. bat 
ſams: the decoction, freed from this ſebace * 
and inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly bitter, ſubaſtringent cx. 
tract. The eſſential oil, and an agrecable cordial water 
lightly flavoured with the volatile parts of the nutmry by 
drawing oft a gallon of proof ſpirit from two ounces of 
the ſpice, are kept in the ſhops. Both the oil and ſpi- 
rituous tincture and extracts, agree better with weak 
ſlomachs than the 7utmegs in ſubitance. Two kinds of 
ſebaceous matter, ſaid to be expreſſed from the nut c-, 
are diſtinguiched in the ſhops by the name of c,. 
Lewis. 
The whole commerce of nutmees is in the hands of the 
Dutch Eaſt India company. The nutmeg tree, which is 
ſaid to reſemble the pear-tree, is propagated after a par- 
ticular manner: Tavernier tells us, that the birds, de- 
vouring the nutmeg when ripe, give it back whole by 
ſtool ; and that thus falling down to the ground, be- 
ſmeared with a viſcous matter, it takes root, and pro- 
duces a tree. 
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appoſition of new parts to the body, fimilar to thoſe it 
already conſiſted of, either for its augmentation, or for 
the reparation of ſuch as are worn off. 

By the continual motion of the fluids in the minute vel- 
ſels of the body, and the aCtions of the muſcles, &c. 
ſmall parcels are of neceſſity worn off from the folids, 
become mixed with the fluids, move with them, and ate 
at length eliminated and exhaled through the pores. 
And, at the ſame time, the fluids, diminiſhed, as they 
are, by a conſtant attrition, apply to the orifices of the 
perſpiring veſlels, and vaniſh our of the body. | 
Hence the animal body, by the very condition of its 
frame, becomes ſoon liable to deſtruction. a 
To preſerve liſe, therefore, it is neceſſary, that a reſtitu- 
tion be made to the juices and ſolids of the body, equal 
and ſimilar to what is loſt in thoſe motions ; which 1 
what we call the a&on of nutrition. 
Now, the loſt juiccs are caſily ſupplied by meat, rink, 
air, &c. taken into the ſtomach, digeited, converted into 
chyle, then into blood, and thence ſecteted by che por 
per ducts, and carried, by the action of the body, 1919 
proper receptacles; after the manner laid down uno? 
DiGEsTION, CHYLIiFICATION, SANGUIFICA T3051 
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Every ſolid part of the body conſiſts of ot 
in all reſpects like the larger; vellcls, v. g- 07 ee 
and thoſe of others ſtill ſmaller ; bones 0! ofliciesg &. 
Which ſtructure goes beyond all limits of lente, ee. 
aſſiſted by art; as appears by the cxpetments and , w 
vations of Malpighi, Ruylch, Lecuwenhoeck, au! jo 

Yet it is ſcarce poſſible this diviſion and (ubdiviſion (10% 

be infinite, as thoſe of foods and juices arcs 


fvellches, 


Agaitty 


1 rs from microſcopes, injections, ſmall 
Again, 9 &c. that the bon parts of the body 
2 (mall, compared with the fluids; and it is allo 
ma ble from conſidering the riſe and generation 
_ efſels and the reſolution of the greater veſſels 
of * 2 ſmaller conſtituent ones, that all the folid maſs 
1 500 is conſtructed of mere nerves, as its elements. 
2 "effect all this maſs, an incredible ſmall particle 
And, weld ted "at firſt, aroſe out of what was a very ſmall 
only can a "much like the nervous juice itſelf; as is 
collage! ( n by the great Malpighi, in his two 
abundantly Ihewn 9) 8 r 
treatiſes on incubated eggs. For neither does the white 
of the egg nouriſh, till by means of the incubation, it 
have paſſed innumerable degrees of fluidity, from its act 
thickneſs, to that exceeding ſubtilty wherein it terminates: 
But, even then, the liquor, thus given to the embryo, 1s 
exceedingly thick, in compariſon with what it 1s to be, 
when converted into its veſſels and viſcera. | ; 

Now, the firſt tender ſolids, ariſing from this ſubtile hu- 
mour, do again paſs infinite intermediate degrees, before 
they arrive at their utmoſt ſtate and conſiſtence; as is 
ſhewn by Malpighi in eggs, and by Ruyſch in embryoes 
and fœtuſes. Hence, therefore, it follows, that the 
ſolids, in their firlt formation out of the liquids whence 
they ariſe, only differ from them in reſt, cohelion, and 
foure, Therefore ſuch a particle, now in its fluid ſtate, 
will become a part of the folid to be formed out of it, 
as ſoon as there happens to be a power to effect its co- 
heſion with the other ſolid parts, howſoever that coheſion 
fected. 
32 coheſion is eaſily produced in a fibre already ſ ormed, 
if there happen to be a proper cavity in the ſolid, left 
open by ſome loſt particle, and, at the ſame time, a par- 
ticle in the fluid, anſwerable thereto in bulk, ſigute, and 
nature; and, laſtly, if there be a power wherewithal to 
intrude it into that place, or accommodate it thereto. 
Thus will ariſe a real nutrition of the ſolids in the mi- 
nute veſſels, by whoſe union the large ones are formed ; 
that is, in the nerves, or in veſſels ſimilar thereto. 
Which being impracticable by any other liquid than that 
brought into theſe veſſels, it appears very evident, that 
the nervous juice, at leaſt a juice perfectly like it, is the 
immediate matter of nutrition: whence nutrition appears 
one of the laſt and moſt perfect actions of the body; 
ſince, to have this laudable, all the precedent actions 
mult of neceſſity have been ſo. 
The chyle, thereforc, which ſome make the immediate 
matter of nutrition, is, indeed, fitted to fall the larger 
veſſels; but it cannot nouriſh or reſtore them. This, 
whea attenuated, changed, more intimately mixed in 
the lungs by means of reſpiration, and thus fitted for 
the paſlage of certain veſſels, is indeed, rendered fitter, 
yet far from being quite fit to be the matter of nutrition. 
But, by the repeated action of the lungs, the viſcera, 
veſlels, & c. there is formed, out of this humour, a ſoft, 
tenacious, plaſtic, inſipid ſerum, which, thickening by 
the fire, becomes perfectly like the white of an egg. 
This uid, therefore, has in it all the conditions found 
in that, from whence, by ſure experience, we know all 
the ſolid parts of an animal ariſe by mere incubation. It 
Is, there u ſtep nearer z but is not yet quite diſpoſed 
for nutrin. aut: much leſs is the cruor, or red globular 
part of the blood ſo. Neither are yet fitted to enter the 
veſſels; yet both the one and the other are, by diſlerent 
authors, made the nutritive juice. 
But as the heat of the incubation, ſo the action of the viſ- 
cera and veſlels on the ſerum, introduces various changes 
therein, till at length a part of it be rendered ſuhtile 
enough for the puipole required, This, when exhauſted, 
15 inſtantly repaired : and thus we have the true imme- 
Mate matter of Nux. 
But this ſame humour, loſing too many of its oily parts, 
J many repeated circulations, is rendered too ſharp; 
and being likewiſe ſtripped of its moit liquid parts, from 
the ſame cauſe, becomes too denic, and is thus rendered 
unkit lor this ſecretion. Hence the neceſſity of new 
— le, and new tood, to keep up nutrition. 

e matter of nutrition thus aſcertained, the manner 
wherein, and the cauſe whereby it is effected, are as 
vow: a juice being driven dircQly through a full, 
cane, or cylindiic, elaſtic or rigid canal z if its courſe be 
ge a N to a narrower part, or if it have any thing 
4 Ke ts motion, will endeavour to ſtretch the ſides 
hs _ according to the axis of its length. 'This 
- 0 — caſe every where in the body, except, per- 
IT velns and receptacles. By this niſus, or en- 
veſſels wil 8 * ſoever, continually repeated, the 
* hand enlibly lengthened out; and, in lengthen- 

4% 3 de made more and more flender. Hence 
tremely 2 of the veſſels, which in man are ex- 

11 ally are continually ſtretched, and rendered 

and lels coherent, i. e. ſtill nearer and nearer to a 
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diſſolution; and thus at length will they cohere ſo weakly, 
as ſcarce to differ ſrom fluids. 
While ſuch motion goes on, therefore, and the propul- 
ſion is continued, there will, of neceſſity, happeu theſe 
two things: firſt, the outmoſt particles of the minuteſt 
tubes, being torn off, will again be converted into a kind 
of humour, what part of the body foever they ſtick in. 
Secondly, the ſmalleſt particles, which, by their union, 
compoſed the ſlendereſt fibrilie, will be ſo ſeparated trom 
cach other, as to leave open interſtices in thoſe places, 
where, before, they cohered. Both theſe eſfects will be 
produced at all times, and in all parts of the body, fo 
long as life' continues, eſpecialiy where nature is ſtrong, 
and the actions of the body violent. But the ſame hu- 
mour whereby theſe effects are produced containing 
abundance of particles ſimilar to thofe thus ſeparated and 
loſt, conveys and applies them to thoſe interſtices, by 
that very impetus whereby it endeavours to diſtend the 
canals ; and thus intercepted, at length, it forms, adapts, 
and faſtens them, ſo as to adhere in the ſame manner as 
the former. . 
The matter, preparation, application, energy of motion, 
{till remaining the ſame ; what, from time to time, is 
loft, is thus preſently reſtored ; and the ſolids continue 
in the ſame ſtate as before, i. c. they are perpetually 
nouri/hed, and ſupplied, and preſerved, 
In this the Creator's wiſdom is very conſpicuous in that 
the ſame power which inevitably deſtroys, does repair 
again at the ſame time, and by th- ſame action, and 
that the greater the loſs is, the more copious the ſupply z 
and, laſtly, that thoſe parts firſt ſpent in the action of 
the body, are the ſirſt reſtored. 
Farther, it is evident, that the newer, the more tender, 
and the nearer to the moving cauſe, theſe veſſels are, the 
more ealily will they be lengthened, diltended, deit:oyed, 
and repaired : our bodies, therejore, the nearer to their 
origin, the more du they grow. For, the action {till 
continuing, the greater veſſels de ο e nore extended by 
their fluid; and » the ſame time, tie ſmaller, whereof 
the membranes. oi coats, ot the larger tort are compoſed, 
are compreſſed, dried, and at lait, concreted, and grow 
up; whence ariſes a hirmncſs, indecd, of the fibres, 
but a loſs of the veſicles. 
Thus what were formerly veſſe's, commence mere hard 
ligaments ; and thus the fluids being once fixed, the ſe- 
veral veſſels coaleſce: from the concurrence of theſe 
cauſes ariſe the ſtengtb, hardneſs, rigivity, and thick= 
nels, of the ſolid parts. 
Hence the number of veſſels is greateſt in embryves, and, 
as age comes on, it ſenſibiy diminiſhes , and hence it is, 
that their we kneſs conſtantly declines, and the r itength 
and firmn (s increaſe. In young people, theretore, the 
quantity of humours is redundant, and greatly exceeds 
the ſolids : in old men, the folids exceed th finids And 
hence we ſee the reaſon, manner, and appear ance, of 
growth, ſtate, declenſion, and, at length, of death, from 
pure old age. 
A perſon who conſiders this account, and compares it 
with what is actually obſervable in the body, will find 
every circumitance to obtain : thus the whole cuticula is 
every where, and at all times, conſtantly deſquamating, 
peeling off, and again renewing z and thus the hair, nails, 
tceth, continually rubbed, torn, and worn off, come again: 
parts taken off trom the veſlels and the bones toon grow 
again: aud the ſordes, or filth, rubbed off ſrom the ex- 
tremitics of the vellels, when examined hy a microſcope, 
or diluted, and viewed in water, appear plainly to conſiſt 
both of ſolid and fluid parts; and thoſe carried off by 
waſhing, thaving, &c. are the ſame. 
Hence, too, we ſee, that a general increaſe of the bulk 
of the body, with regard to habit, as in fat, fleſhy, 
brawny perſons, does not ariſe from any increafe of the 
ſolids, but by their extenſion into large cavities, crouded 
with ſtagnant humours. and bene tatneſs becoines 
hurtſul, as it loads, weakens, auc 4 ocates, 
Whence ariſes a very conliderable diſtinction between 
nitritien and replction, to which a phylician muit have 
ſpecial regard; the one ſtrengthening and condenſing 
the veſſels, the other weakening, loolening, and extend- 
ing the ſame, 
Hence, laſtly, we ſee, why the fabric of the ſolids is not 
deſtroyed by the contained fluids; how our machine 
comes to ſubſiſt fo long ; why, when a nerve is corrupte:, 
the 1u!rition of that part it belongs to ceaſes; and why 
the lame obtains in an artery: why in an embryo there 
ate no ſolids, in a foetus very few, in old men a great 
deal; and why cven the netvcs, tendons, arteries, and 
receptacles, become ſitſt cartilaginous, and then bony, 
Dr. Prieſtley concludes, from tome experiments ut: ders 
taken with a view of diſcovering the privciple of nut t- 
tion, in vegetable and animal ſubſtances, that thts prin- 
ciple is FHLOG1STON, in ſuch a ſtate as to be capable of 
becoming, 
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becoming, by putrefaction, a true inflammable air, but 
not generally ſuch as to burn with exploſions; but rather 
with a blue and lambent flame, mixed with a certain 
proportion of fixed air. This principle in nutrition 15 
immediately held in ſolution by the gaſtric juice, and in 


any particular time, when others ſee, is called ,.c ; 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an mala, 


a nyalopia, or noctur na cæcitas, in a youth are of 
E of age, who had been affected With it 0 r 
e could remember. ong ag 


the chyle formed by it: and when it has entered into the NYCTANTHES, in Botany. See Arabian Jas ux. 


circulation with the chyle, and anſwered the purpoſe in [NYCTELIA org:a, formed from u, night, and 
perform, feaſts in honour of Bacchus; ſo called 


the animal ceconomy for which it is deſigned, it is thrown 
out again by means of the Boop in the lungs, and 
communicated to the air, which is phlogiſticated with it. 
Exp. and Obf. vol. v. ſect. 6. 

Nu rRIT oN of plants. See VEGETATION, SAP, ClR- 
CULATION, PLANTS, &c. 

NuTRIiT10N, in Pharmacy, a kind of preparation, conſiſt- 


TeAriy, to 


held in the night-time. becauſe 


A great part of the ceremony conſiſted in runs; 

hg Bees; with the bottle —_ glaſs in — r 
ing: but there was no impurity unpractiſed 10 & rink. 
The Athenians celebrated the Nycbelia every three m. 
at the beginning of the ſpring. ; years, 


ing in the gradual mixture of liquors of different na- N YCTHEMERON, Nx nuf o, the natural day. See Da 

tures, by ſtirring them together till they have acquired a [NYCTICORAX., See NIS Raven, * 

thick conſiſtence, as in making butter of Saturn, or un- [NYCTOSTRATEGT, Nudorparteyor, among the 4 
5 


uentum nutritum. 
NUTRITIOUS zuice. See NUTk1 T10N. 
NU'TRITIVE faculty. Sec FacuLTyY. 
NUTRITUM, in Pharmacy, is a denomination given to a 


ofhicers appointed to prevent fires in the night time 

At Rome, they had the command of the watch, d 
from their number and office, were called poo. 
triumvirt, 9 85 


deſiccative, cooling unguent, prepared by the agitation [NYGMA, a word ufed by ſome of the medical writers to 


and nutrition of litharge of gold with oil and vinegar, 


expreſs a wound by puncture, 


or the juice of ſolanum, in a mortar. NYL-GHAU, in Zeolagy, an animal brought from the 


NUX, in Botany. Sec Haztu-NnuT, WALNUT, &c- 

Nux maris, in Natura! Hiftzry, a name given by many 
writers to a pecvliar ſyecies of ſea ſhell. It is one of the 
dolium, or concha plobs/a kind, and a ſpecies of that 
genus called GONXDOLA. 

Nux regia, the royal nut, a name given by ſome authors 
to the walnut. 

Nu x womica, the fruit, or, as ſome will have it, the ſtone 
of a vegetable fruit, growing in ſeveral parts of Egypt, 
and in the iſlands of Timor and Ceylon of a ttrong 
narcotic quality, ſo as to be ranked in the number ol 
poiſons. 

It is the produce of a large tree, called by Plukenet, 
eucurbitifera Malabaricn/'s, annplie foliis rotundis, fruetu 
erbiculari rubro cujus grana ſunt nuces vomicæ et- 
narum. 

It is round and flat, of a grey mouſe-colour without, and 
of various colours within; lometimes yeliow, fomcumes 
white, ſometimes brown ; it is covercd with a kind ol 
woolly matter, but internally it is hard and tough like 
horn. The largeſt, whiteſt, neweit, and cleancit arc 
the beſt. 

This kernel diſcovers to the taſte a conſiderable bitter- 
nefs, but makes little or no imprethon on the organs ot 
ſmell. 

This drug is ſaid to be an aſſured poiſon for all animals 
except men. On the contrary, Hermannus, botamic 
proſe ſſlor at Leyden, who has written expreſly on it, lays, 
that the ©:59ic nuts of Timor and Ceylon are, for the 
human ſpecies, excellent ſudorifics, aud are allo to be 
ranked among diuretic medicines. 
It has been recommended in tertian and quartan fevers, 
in virulent gonorrhceas, as well as an alexipharmac 
Fallopius relates, that it was given with ſuccels in the 
plague z that in doſes of from a ſcruple to half a dram, 
it procured a plentiful ſweat ; in which caſe the patient 
recovered, However, it is now conſidered and not with- 
out good reifon, as a deleterions drug. 
The principal ſymptoms it has been obſerved to produce, 
in human ſubjects and brutes, are, great anxicties, ſtiong 
convulſions, or epileptic fits, paralytic tremors, great 
increaſe of the motion of the heart and of reſpiration, 
and reachinss and ſubverſions of the ſtomach. Lhe 
I. IGN UAH c:librinum and IGNaTius's bean, partake of 


the lane Gualitics weich the nux wmica. Lewis. 


Nux galla. See Galt. 
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NYCEFAGES, or NYCTazoNTTrSs, derived from vt, niet, 
a religious fect, diftinguitlc by their inveighing ag.nit 


the practice of waking in the nignt, to ling the prailes of 
Gol; in regard, ſaid they, the night was made for 
reſt. 
NYCTALOPIA, or NycTALoys,. a difeaſe which pre- 
verits the ſeeing by day, not by night; or an indifpolition 
wherein a perſon tees better by night than by day. 
The word comes from the Greek w?, night, and aon, 
Fox; this animal being faid to fee leſs by day than night. 
In which ſcuſe the word is uſed by Hippocrates. 
The nyda/opia is ſuppoſed to be owing to the ſpirits 
being too much difhpated in the day, but collected by 
night. Sec Sint. 
Bouerhaav: ſays; the ny#alop:a conſiſts in this, that the 
uvea is immoveable, and at the ſame time very open. 
NycTAro»14 is alſo uſed by ſome for a diſcaſe of the 
eyes, which prevents their ſeeing when the ſun is ſet, 
and the light begins a little to diminiſh. 
In which fente it amounts to the ſame with 2% 
ccitas. 
In the general, any diſeaſe which prevents the ſeeing at 


Eaft Indies, and lately deſcribed for the firſt time by Dr 

Hunter. The name denotes a blue cow, or rather a bull. 
ghau or gaw being maſculine. Moſt of theſe animals that 
have been brought to England, have been received from 
Surat or Bombay; and it is conjeCtured, that they are 
indigenous in the province of Guzarat. The nyl-ghay 
is Jarger than any ruminant of this country, except the 
ox; its fleſh will probably be found delicious; and if 
it ſhould prove docile enough to be eaſily trained to h- 
bour, its great ſwiftneſs, with confiderable ſtrength, 
might be applied to valuable purpoſes. In fize it ſeems 
to be a mean between black cattle and deer; being a; 
much ſmaller than the one as it is larger than the other; 
and in its form there is a very evident mixture of reſem. 
blance to both. Its body, horns, and tail, are not unlike 
thoſe of a bull, and the head, neck, and legs, are rery 
like thoſe of a deer. Some have made this animal a 
ſpecies of the antclope, but Mr. Hunter who difſeQed 
it, apprehends, that it is a new ſpecies. The colour, 
in general, is aſh or grey, from a mixture of black hairs 
and white: moſt of them are half white tov ards the 
root, and half black : the height of the back is about 
four feet, and the trunk irom the root of the neck to the 
pendulous tail is abont the ſame length; along the ridge 
of the neck and back, the hair forms a ſhort and thin, 
upright mane; the legs are fall in proportion to their 
length; the neck is long and fender 25 in the deer, and 
when the head is raiſed, it reſembles the ſtalie &; at the 
throat there is a {hic}-like ſpot of beautiful white hair; 
and lower down, on the beginniny of the convexity of 
the neck, there is a mane-l'ke tuit of long black hur. 
There are fix grinders in ech ſide of each jaw, and four 
inciſores in each halt of the lower 12w ; the horns are 
ſeven inches long, and of a triangular thape, The w 
ghau eats oats, is fonder of graſs and hay, and mote fond 
of wheat bread. When thirſty, ic would drink two gal- 
lons of water. It is vicious and berce in the rutting 
ſeaſon, bur at other times tame and gentle. The temale 
differs ſo much from the male, that we ſhould tcarce!y 
ſuppoſe them to be the ſame ſpecies. Ohe 15 much {raal- 
ler, both in height and thickneſs. In her thape and yet 
low:ſh colour, the very much refembles deer, and has 
horns ; ſhe has four nippies, and is ſuppoſed to go ne 
months with young ; ſhe has commonly on” at a birth 
and ſometimes twins. The young male e 18 like 
the temale in colour, and therefore like a fawn. 

The firſt ot theſe animals, that were ever brought to 
England, were ſent from Bombay, to lord Clive, in 707 
they were male and female, which bred every year- a 
a more minute deſcription of this animal, ſce Fu 


y 
FTranſ. vol. Ixi. part 1. art. 21. Tab. IV. Quadt upcds 


fig. 40. 


* n di- 
NYMPH, Nymena, in AH habiev, a fort of heathen 


. . . . , MAGS p Ouls 
vinity, ſuppoſed to preſide over waters, Wels, and f 


tains. 
The word comes from wan, 
married; and was applied to thele 9 
ſented under the figure of young maids. 
derive nymph from np, water, on accoun 
inhabiting near the waters. See LY MPHATT: e un- 
Some extend the name nymph farther, and compre 
der it the goddeſles of the fountains, foreſts, pee 
called particularly, Oreades, Dryad", and m_ of 
as well as thoſe of the fea, called Nereids, and tue 
the air, called Aue. * 
Meurſius is of opinion, the Greeks borrowe' 
tion of theſe divinities from the Pheenict: ks imag 
in their language, Ggniſying /, the Gree? 
"2 


a bride, or «woman we" 
eities becaule repfe“ 
Though others 
t of then 


nat 


jent inhabitants of Greece were 
that the on of TP nicularty, that the ſouls of thoſe 
: oy bited the woods were called Dryads ; thoſe 
abited the mountains, Oreades ; thoſe who 


ſea-coaſts, Nereids; and, laſtly, thoſe, 
ace of abode near rivers, or fountains, 


Natural Hiſtory, one of the terms uſed 
m, in his - mn the — 3 
ions. It expreſſes thoſe 
to their _ — their — form from the 
- Jar pork ſubject to no changes of any kind after- 
eggs it See Transformation of INSECTS. 
s. ong Naturali/ts, is ſometimes uſed for the 
NyMPHA "herewith inſets are incloſed ; both while 
tle 3 the egg, and after they have undergone the 
they ale * transformation. See INSECTS. a 
wa 42 more frequently uſed by naturaliſts for the in- 
u. a, themſelves, while they have yet only the form of 
worms, Or Maggot ifies bride, or a new- married wo- 
— * odor gong it has laid aſide its former 
3 it . to ſhew all its parts diſtinctly. In 
% hange it loſes its motion for a while, as when in the 
— ; { that theſe inſets are twice in their »ympha ſtate, 
An the maggot, which is their firſt »ympha; and 
again in this change, which is their ſecond. See Av- 
RELIA- 


ifference between the two nympha ſtates con- 
2 1 that in the latter the members appear more 
diſtinctly. Swammerdam calls this latter »ympha aurea, 
or aurelia, and chryſalis ; and the former ſimply nympha. 
The nymphe are otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed into vermi/ormes, 

vifermes. ; 

— in Anatomy, ate two ſoſt, ſpongy, red bodies, 
deſcending from the tip of the clitoris to the ſides of 
the urinary paſſage, thus reaching to about the middle of 
the orifice of the vagina; where they grow leſs and leſs, 
til they diſappear. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch. ) fig. g. lit. 
nn. fir. 13. lit. ee. ; ; 
Their breadth is uncertain, uſually in maids half a ſin- 
ger; ſometimes they are large, and are capable of being 
diſtended to a great degree; ſo as to hang a good way 
out of the body : whence, in ſome, it has been neceſſary 
to cut theſe, as well as the clitoris. 
The uſe of the »ymphe is, by ſwelling in the act of coition, 
to embrace the penis, and by their ſenſibility to affect 
the woman, and mutually invite to procreation. 
Their ſubſtance is very ſpongy, compoſed of membranes, 
and veſſels looſely cohering, and therefore caſily di- 
ſendible, 
Mun TEA, in Botany. See Mater Lily. 
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NYMPHAGOGI, Nuupay:yo, among the Ancients, an 
appellation given to thoſe who led the BRIDE from her 

father's houſe to that of the bridegroom. 
NYMPHARENA, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of a ſtone 
found in the beds of ſome rivers, and having the appeat- 
ance of a ſea horſe's tooth. Doubtleſs it was a petrified 
tooth of that or ſome other ſuch animal, ſuch things 
being often found now, though in theſe early ages they 
were little known or regarded. 

NYMPHARIUM, in Botany, a name given by the Greek 

writers of the later ages to the water LILY. 

NYMPHARUM Si, in Natural Hiſtory, a: name given by 
ſome of the ancient writers to a ſtone we call cculus 

belt, and ſometimes to the operculum of a ſhell-fiſh, 
common on the ſea ſhores in many places, and called 
umbilicus Veneris. We are told of Caligula that he car- 
ried his ſoldiers armed to the ſea ſide, to pick up the 
nympharum oculi, and ſhells. It is certain, in this place, 
the word only means the umbilicus veneris, for the other 
oculi nympharum are found only on the ſhores, and in 
the beds of ſome particular rivers, not on the ſea ſhores 
among ſhells. 

NYMPHEUM, Nuygeio, derived from vwzn, bride, among 
the Ancients, a public hall, or building, magnificently 

adorned and diſpoſed for banqueting and entertainment; 

where thoſe, who wanted conveniences at home, held 

their marriage-ſcaſts, &c. 

Some authors rather take the ancient nympheum to have 

been a grotto, adorned with ſtatues, jets, and other or- 

naments; and taat it had its name by corruption, from 

Iympheum,of lympha, water, In which ſenſe it muſt have 

been a public bath. 

NYMPHOIDES, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
approaching to the nature of the water lily, or »ymphea, 
in external appearance, and thence uſually eſteemed a 
ſpecies of that genus, but improperly. There are three 
ſpecies. In the Linnæan ſyſtem this is a ſpecies of 
MtNnYANTHES, 

NYMPHOMANIA, in Medicine, the ſame with rUROR 
1terinus. 

NYMPHOTOMIA, in Surgery, the operation of cutting 
off part of the nymphæ, or of the clitoris, by ſome alſo 
called nympha, when they are fo large and tumid, as to 
prevent the conſummation of marciage, or render it very 
difficult. 

The Egyptians, Galen obſerves, frequently practiſed the 
nymphetomia; but in our parts of the world, it is rarely 
found neceſſary. 

When it happens to be ſo, the caſuiſts give their judg- 
ment, that the woman is ohliged to undergo it. 

The nymphstomiais properlythe CIRCUMCISION 0; women, 

NYSSA, in Betanr. Sce I'vrELO-tree, 


| 
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O A K 


The fourteenth letter of the alphabet; and the 

fourth vowel. 

The grammarians call it a cloſe vowel z becauſe 

3 pronounced with the mouth ſhut. 

Among the Latins, the O bore ſo great an affinity to the 
U, that they frequently confounded them ; writing con- 
ol, and pronouncing conſul. See Gruter's Inſeript. 
Thus, alſo, they wrote &quom for aquum, aorelius for 
aurelius, compaſcuos, duomvir, &c. 
The Greeks had two O's; viz. omicron, s, and omega, 
„; the firſt pronounced on the tip of the lips with a 
ſharper ſound ; the ſecond in the middle of the mouth, 
with a fuller ſound, equal to 5 in our language. The 


long and ſhort pronunciation of our O are equivalent 


to the two Greek ones; the firſt, as in ſuppoſe; the ſe- 
cond, as in obey. 

O is uſually denoted long by a ſervile à ſubjoined, as 
moan; or by e at the end of the ſyllable, as bone; when 
theſe vowels are not uſed, it 1s generally ſhort. 


O, among the Ancients, was a numerical letter ſigniſying 


cleven; as in the verſe, 
O numerum gefſtat, qui nunc undecimus extat. 


When a daſh was added at the top, as O, it ſignified 
eleven thouſand. | 

Among the Iriſh, the letter O, at the beginning of the 
name of a family, is a character of dignity, annexed to 
great houſes Thus, in the hiſtory of Ireland, we fre- 
quently meet with the © Neals, O Carrols, &. con- 
{iderable houſes in that iſland. 

Camden obſerves, that it is the cuſtom of the lords of 
ireland to prefix an O to their names to diſtinguiſh 
them from the commonalty. 

A majuſcule O, in Aue, is a note of time, called by 
us ſemibreve, by the Italians, c:rco/9, making what they 
rall tempo perfetto. 

The ancients uſcd O as a mark of triple time; from a 
notion that the ternary, or number 3, was the moſt 
perfect of numbers, and therefore properly expreſſed by 
a circle, the molt perfect of ſigures. 

It is not, ſtrictiy ipcaking, the letter O, but the figure 
of a circle O, or double CO, by which the modern an- 
cients in mulic, uſed to expreſs what they called tem- 
ps perfefts, or triple time. Hence the ltalians call it 
circle. This circle was ſometimes pointed, and fome- 
times barred, thus, 


XD or thus, — 


—ä ũ? 


But theſe equally ſigniſied a triple time. Broſſard. 

The ſeven antiphones, or alternate hymns of ſeven 
verſes, &c. ſung by the choir in the time of Advent, 
were formerly called O, from their beginning with ſuch 
an exclamation, 

In the ſtatutes of St. Paul's church, in London, there is 
one chapter d-/acicndts . Lib. Stat. M55. f. 86. 


O is an adverb of calling, or interjection of ſorrow or 


wiſhing. 


O. Ni. in the E As Toon as the ſheriff enters | 


into, and makes up his accounts for iſſues, amercia- 
ments, and mean profits; the practice is to mark on 


his head, O. ui. which ſignifies, Oneratur, niſi habcat 


ſufficient: „ exaneralicnem: and immediately he becomes 
the king's debtor, and a debet is ſet on his head.— 
Upon which the parties become debtors to the ſherill, 
and are diſcharge to the king. 


OAK, quercits, tu Botany, a genus of the monoecia polyan- 


dria Claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male and 


f:male floweis on tlic fame ucc; the male flowers arc 


* 


diſpoſed in a looſe katkin, and have an empalemen 
one leaf, divided into four or five parts, ng * 
many ſtamina; the female flowers, which ft lo = 
the buds, have a hemiſpherical thick empalement of - 
leaf, which is rough and entire, almoſt hidin th 
flower, which has no petal, but a ſmall oval „ 
ſupporting a ſingle five- pointed ſtyle, crowned - * 
permanent ſtigmas; the germen afterwards bay 
an oval nut, or acorn, with a thick cover, having one 
cell, whoſe baſe is fixed into the empalement, or X — 
Miller reckons twenty, and Linnæus fourteen ſpecies | 
The firſt ſort, mentioned by Miller, is the moſt common 
oak of this country, which is ſo well known as to nee 
no deſcription; the leaves of this have pretty long foot. 
ſtalks, and the acorns have none, but ſit cloſe to the 
branches. 
'The ſecond ſort, or the cal with long foot-ſtalks tothe 
acorn, 1s not ſo common here as the firſt, but in the 
v_ of Kent and Suſſex are many large trees of this 
ind. 
The third fort, or the broad-leaved evergreen eat, grows 
upon the Apennines, and alſo in Swabia and Portugil, 
The fourth ſort, or broad-leaved female cal, grows com. 
mon in ſome parts of France. 
The fifth ſort, or the oak with ſoft, kairy, downy leaves, 
grows in the ſouth of France and Italy: where alſothe 
ſixth fort, or dwarf cal, with galls growing together by 
pairs, by threes, or in larger cluſters, is found, This 
is a low buſh a+, which riſes but fix or ſeven feet high, 
The ſeventh ſort, or cal with prickly cups, and ſmaller 
acorns, grows in Burgundy. 
The eighth ſort, or cut-leaved Italian oat, grows natu- 
rally in Spain and Italy. The acorns of this fort are 
long and ſlender, the cups 1ough and a little prickly, 
ſitting cloſe to the branches. The acorns of this fort 
are tweet, and are frequently eaten by the poor in the 
ſouth of France, who, in times of ſcarcity, grind them, 
and make bread with the flour. This is the g 
the Greeks, and efculus of Pliny. 
'The ninth ſort, or gat with a prickly cup and a large! 
acorn, grows naturally in the Levant, from whence the 
acorns are annually brought to Europe, where they at 
uſed for dying : theſe are called velani, and the tree 
velanida, by the Greeks. It is one of the ſairelt ſpecs 
of cat in the world. The leaves are ſtiff, of a pal 
green on their upper ſide, and on their under lide are 
a little dowuy; the acorns have very large ſcaly cite 
which almoſt cover them; the ſcales are ligneous and 
acute-pointed, ſtanding out a quarter of an inch; lows 
of the cups are as long as middling apples. 
The tenth, with broad ſpiny leaves; eleventh, 
nut-leaved cat; and twellth, or black cat, grov and 
rally in North America as does alſo the thirteenth, y 
ſcarlet «at of Virginia, which is alſo called my 
oak, from the leaves changing to that colour before they 
fall. The wood is not durable. cal 
The ſourtcenth ſort, or white gat of Virginia, 15 ne 
ellcem there tor building. 10 in 
The fifteemh ſort, or willow-leaved cat, grow? , 
North America. Eg 
The fixteenth ſort, or narrow-leaved evergreeh E. 
is called the ilex or holm ak, of which therc w—_ 
varictics, which will ariſe from acorns of the lame g 
The feventecuth fort, or holly-leaved * bone 
ſuppoſed to be a different fort, The leaves e 
and broader than the other, approaching it . 
thoſe of the holly tree, and are ſer with prick 1c 
edges. a ermes, 
Aha eighteenth fort is the cat from which ts wha ö 
or what is called ſcarlet grain, 1s collected i 


or chel- 
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OAK 


at harbours on this tree. Tt grows naturally 
and Languedoc, where it is known by the 
This is of ſmall growth. See KER MES. 
h ſort is —＋ = _ in ane 
s of this kind the Indians draw a ſweet 
fon tn ebener to that of ſweet almonds. 2 
oil, l jeth fort is the cork tree, of which there are 
er . varieties. See Coxk. The exterior bark 
two Of . is taken off every eight or ten years; but 
of ths an interior bark which nouriſhes the trees, ſo 
there i ſtripping off the outer is ſo far from injuring 
* that it is neceſſary to continue the trees; for 
2323 bark is not taken off, ſeldom laſt longer 
_— — or ſixty years in health; whereas the trees, 
= h — barked every eight or ten years, will live a 
k, ed and fifty years or more. The bark of the 
= trees is porous and good for little, however it is 
Seffar to take it off when the trees are twelve or 
—— 3 old, without which the bark will not be 
50d, and after eight or ten years the bark will be fit 
to be off again; but this ſecond peeling is alſo of little 
uſe; but the third peeling the bark will be in perfec- 
tion, and will continue ſo many years; for the beſt cork 
is taken from old trees. Ihe time of year ſor ſtrip- 
ine off this bark is July, when the ſecond ſap flows 
lentifully. This is performed with an inſtrument like 
that uſed for diſbarking oats. g f 
All the forts of cats are propagated by ſowing their 
acorns; and the ſooner they are put into the ground, 
aſter they are ripe, the better they will ſucceed ; for 
they are very apt to ſprout where they are ſpread thin, 
and it they are laid in heaps, they ferment and rot in a 
little time; therefore the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing them is in 
Other, by which time they will be fallen from the trees. 
Where cab trees are cultivated with a view to profit, 
the acorns ſhould be ſown where the trees are deſigned 
to giow, for thoſe which are tranſplanted will never 
arrive to the ſize of thoſe which ſtand where they are 
town, nor will they laſt ſo long ſound. _ 
The firft thing to be done is that of fencing the ground 
very well, to keep out cattle, hares, and rabbits; for it 
either of theſe can get into the ground, they will ſoon 
deltioy all the young trees. Indeed they will, in a few 
vears, grow to be out of danger from hares and rabbits, 
but it will be many years before they will be paſt in- 
jury from cattle. After the ground is well fenced, it 
ihould be prepared by ploughing it three or four times, 
and after each plonghing by harrowing it well, to break 
the clods, and cleanſe the ground from couch, and the 
roots of all bad weeds. Indeed, if the ground 1s green 
{ward, it will be better to have one crop of beans, 
peas, or turneps, off the ground, before the acorns are 
town, provided theſe crops are well hoed, to ſtir the 
ſurface and deſtroy the weeds ; for if this is obſerved, 
the crop will mend and improve the land for ſow- 
ing. 
a choice of the acorns, all thoſe ſhould be pre- 
ferred, which are taken from the largeſt and molt thriv- 
ing trees; and thoſe of pollard trees ſhould be rejected, 
tzough the latter are generally the moſt productive of 
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acotus; but thoſe of the large trees commonly produce 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving plants. The ſeafon for 
ſowing of the acorns being come, and the ground hav- 
ing ben ploughed and harrowed ſmooth, the next work 
is to ſow the acorns, which muſt be done by drawing 
drills acroſs the ground, at about four feet aſunder, and 
two inches deep, into which the acorns ſhould be ſcat- 
tered at two inches diſtance. When the acorns arc 
lown, the drills ſhould be carefully filled in, fo as to 
cover the acorns ſecurely; for if any of them ate ex- 
poted, they will entice the birds and mice, and if either 
of theſe once attack them, they will make great havock 
with them. Ihe reaſon of directing the drills to be 
made at this diſtance is for the more convenient ſtirring 
of the ground between the rows, to keep the young 
Plants clear from weeds; for if this is not carefully 


one, it eannoc be expected that the young plants ſhould 
make much progreſs. 


Aſter the plants have grown two years, it will be Pro- 


Pt to draw out ſome of them, where they grow too 
cloſe; but in doing this great care ſhould be had not to 
ure the roots of thoſe left, for as the plants, which 
are drawn out, are not only fit for plantations de- 
bgned for [-*ature, ſo theſe ſhould not be ſo much re- 
o_ Ape being removed, as to ſacrifice any of 
the. bra are deiigned to remain: in the thinning of 
fi ru the plants may at the firſt time be 
eek t one koot aſunder, which will give them room 
Ring, '0 grow two or three years longer, by which 

* may be caſy to judge, which are likely to make 


the oF 
beſt trees : thereforc theſe may be then fixed on as 
andards to remain, 


>» 


about eight feet, they will not require any more thinning: 
but in two or three years time, thoſe which are not to 
remain will be fit to cut down, to make ſtools for un- 
derwood z and thoſe which are to remain will have 
made ſuch progreſs, as to become a ſhelter to each other; 
for this is what ſhould be principally attended to when- 
ever the trees are thinned ; therefore, in all ſuch places 
as are much expoſed to the wind, the trees ſhould 
thinned with great caution, and by flow degrees; for 
if the air is let too much at once into the plantations, 
it will give a ſudden check to the trees, and greatly 
retard their growth ; but in ſheltered ſituations there 
need not be fo great caution uſed, | 
The diſtance to be allowed for thoſe trees, which are 
deſigned to remain for timber, is ſrom twenty-five to 
about _ feet, which will not be too near, where 
the trees thrive well; in which caſe their heads will 
ſpread, ſo as to meet, in about thirty or thirty-five 
years: nor will this diſtance be too great, ſo as to im- 
pede the upright growth of the trees. This diſtance 
is intended, that the trees ſhould enjoy the whole be- 
nefit of the ſoil; therefore, after one crop of the un- 
derwood, or at the moſt two crops are cut, it would 
be proper to ſtub up the ſtools, that the ground may be 
entirely clear for the advantage of the growing timber. 
The ſoil in which the cal makes the greateſt progreſs is 
a deep rich loam, in which the trees grow to the largeſt 
ſize; and the timber of thoſe trees which grow upon 
this land is generally more pliable than that which 
grows on a ſhallow or drier ground; but the wood of 
the latter is much more compact and hard. Indeed, 
there are few ſoils in England in which the cab will 
not grow, provided there is proper care taken in their 
cultivation, The other ſorts of cat, which are only 
planted for pleaſure, either in parks or gardens, may be 
raifed from acorns ſown in beds, and the plants may be 
trained in a nurſery three or four years; then they ſhould 
be planted where they are to remain ; for although 
they are not cultivated for their wood, yet the younger 
they are planted out, the better they will ſucceed, pro- 
vided they are kept clean from weeds, and ſecured from 
animals. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
Of the cat, the bark, the buds, the acorns, and their 
cups are uſed ; as alfo, the GaLLs, which are excreſ- 
cences cauſed by inſects, on the oaks of the eaſtern 
countries, of which there are divers ſorts; ſome per- 
fectly round and ſmooth, ſome rougher with ſmall pro- 
tuberances, but all generally having a round hole in 
them. All the parts of the at are ſtyptic, binding, and 
uſeful in all kinds of fluxes and bleedings, either inward 
or outward. 'The bark is frequently uſed in garga- 
riſms, for the relaxation of the uvula, and for ſore 
mouths and throats: it is alſo uſed in reſtringent clyi- 
ters, and injections, againſt the prolapſus uteri or ani. 
The acorns, beaten to powder, are frequently taken by 
the vulgar, for pains in the fide. The only officinal 
preparation is the Aua Germinum Quercus. 
An extract made from the bark is ſaid by ſome to he 
equal to that of the Peruvian bark. 

Oar of Jeruſalem. See GoosE-foot. 

OAK, po:/on. Sec PoisoN wood. 

Oak, /ca. See Focus, and SEA plants. 

OaK-lecaf galls. Theſe are of ſeveral kinds; the remark- 
able ſpecies called the muthroom gall is never found on 
any other vegetable ſubſtance but theſe leaves; and be- 
ſide this there are a great number of other kinds. 

The double galhof theſe leaves is very ſingular, becauſe 
the generality of productions of this kind affect only 
one ſide of a leaf or branch, and grow all one way; where- 
as this kind of gall extends itſelf both ways, and is ſeen 
on each fide of the leaf, in form of two protuberances, 
oppoſite the one to the other. Theſe are of differently 
irregular ſhapes, but their natural figure ſeems that of 
two cones, with broad baſes, and very obtuſe points, 
though ſometimes they are round, or very nearly ſo.— 
See Tab. of Inſects, N* 25. 

'Theſe make their firſt appearance on the leaf in April, 
and remain on it till June or longer. They are at firit 
green, but afterwards yellowiſh, and are ſoſter to the 
touch than many other of the productions of this kind : 
they are uſually about the ſize of a large pea, but ſome- 
times they grow to the bigneſs of anut. When opened 
they are found to be of that kind, which are inhabited 
each by one inſect only, and each contain one cavity. 
The cavity in this is, however, larger than in any other 
gall of the ſize, or even in many others of three times 
the fize; the ſides of it being very little thicker than 
the ſubſtance of the leaf. 

It is not eaſy to aſcertain the origin of the ſeveral ſpecies 
of flies, which are, at times, feen in this manner to 
come out of the ſame ſpecies of galls. It ſeems the 
common courſe of nature, that only one ſpecies of in- 


en the plants have been reduced to the diſtance ol 


ſect forms one kind of gall 3 yet it may be, that * or 
three 
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OAK 


three kinds may give origin to the ſame kind. There 15, 
however, another occaſion of our ſeeing different ſpe- 
cies come out of different galls of the ſame kind; and 
this is the effect of the enemies of the proper inha- 
bitants. 

It might appear that the parent fly, when ſhe had formed 
a gall for the habitation of her worm offspring, bad 
placed it in an impregnable fortreſs: but this is not the 
caſe z for it frequently happens, that a fly, as ſmall per- 
haps as that which gave origin to the gall, produces a 
worm which is of the carnivorous kind, as the other 
feeds on vegetable juices. This little fly, well knowing 


that where there is one of theſe protuberances on a| 


leaf, there is a tender and defenceleſs inſect within, 
pierces the ſides of the gall, and depoſits, her egg within 
it. This, when it hatches into a worm, feeds upon the 
proper inhabitant, and finally, after devouring it, paſſes 
into the chryſalis ſtate, and thence appears in the form 
of its parent fly, and is ſeen making its way out of the 
gall, in the place of the proper inhabitant. 

On opening theſe leaf-galls, which are properly the ha- 
bitation only of one animal, it is common to find two, 
the ſtronger preying upon the body of the other, and 
ſucking its juices as it does thoſe of the leaf; often it is 
found wholly employed in devouring its unoffending 
neighbour at once: this is probably the caſe when its 
time of eating is nearly over; and, in fine, when we 
find the gall inhabited by only one infect, or contain- 
ing only one chryſalis, as it ought in its natural ſtate to 
do, we are never certain that this is the proper inhabi- 
tant, as it may be one of theſe deſtroyers who has eaten 
up the other, and ſupplied its place. 

Oak, mi/letoe of the. Hee MISTLETOE. 

Oak puceron, a name given by naturaliſts to a very remark- 
able ſpecies of animal of the puceron kind. The ge- 
nerality of ſuch animals live on the ſurface of the 
branches and leaves of trees and plants; but theſe bury 
themſelves in the clefts of the at, and ſome other trees, 
and getting into the crevices, where the bark is a little 
ſeparated from the wood, they there live at eaſe, and 
feed to their fill, without being expoſed to their common 
enemies. 

Theſe are the largeſt of all the ſpecies of pucerons ; the 
winged ones are nearly of the ſize of the common houſe 
fly, and the naked, or ſuch as have no wings, though 
lets than theſe are yet much larger than any other 
ſpecies of pucerons; the winged and naked kinds in 
theſe, as well as in the other ſpecies of pucerons, are 
all mothers, and great numbers of young ones may be 
preſſed out of the body of either kind, when gently 
iqueezed. The winged ones are black, and the others 
of a deep brown or coffee colour; they have the moſt 
remarkable trunk of any animal in the world; it is 
more than twice the length of their bodies, and has not 
its origin at the extremity of the head, as in other in- 
ſects, but is fixed into the breaſt, near the origin of the 
firſt pair of legs. When the creature is walking, it 
carrics this ſtrait along the belly, and trailing a con- 
ſiderable length behind it, but with the point turned 
up, that it may be out ol the way of accidents, and 
be ready to fuck. When the creature has a mind to 
ſuck a part of the tree that is juſt before it, it draws 
up, and ſhortens the trunk, till it brings it to a proper 
length and direction; but when it ſucks in the common 
way, it crawls upon the inner ſurface of the bark, and 
the turnet up end of the trunk, which reſembles a 
tail, ſixes itſelf againſt the wood that is bekind it, or 
contiguous to its back, and ſucks there. "The extremity 
of this trunk holds ſo faſt by the wood, that when it 1s 
pulled away, it frequently brings a ſmall piece of the 
wood away with it. 

The ants are as fond of theſe as of the other ſpecies of 
pucerons, and that for the ſame reaſon, not feeding upon 
them, but on their dung, which is a liquid matter of a 
[weet taſte, and is the natural juice of the tree, very 
little altered. Theſe creatures are the ſureſt guides 
where to find this ſpecics of puceron ; for if we at any 
time {ce a number of theſe crawling up an cak to a cer- 
tain part, and there creeping into the cleſts of the bark, 
we may be ailured that in that place there are quantities 
of theſe oak pucerons. Reaumur's Hit, Inf, vol. vi. p. 64, 
76. 

The ants are ſo extremely ſond of the juices of the tree, 
when prepared for them by paſling through the body 
of this aumal, that when the puceron has a drop not 
yet evacuated, but hanging only in part out at the paſ- 
ſage, an ant will oſten ſeize on it there. 

Og ſuale, in Zoology. See DRYINUS. 

OAKHAM, Ocxnam, or OAKUm, in the Sea-Language, 
denotes the matter of old ropes untwilted, and pulled 


out again into looſe hemp, like hurds of flax, to be uſed 
in the CAUKING of {hips. 5 


* 


OAR, in Navigation, a long piece of timber, flat; 


Oar, in Natural Hiftory. See One. 
OARISTUS, or OAR1sTYs, a term in the Gy 


OAST. Sce OosrT. 
OASY. Sce Oazy. 
OAT, avena, in Botany, a genus of the triandria digyiia 


OAT 


White cakum is formed of untarred ropes, 


end, and round or ſquare at the other, wh 5 
barge, galley, &c. is rowed, or advanced aber, 
water. 8 the 
That part of the car which is out of th 
which enters into the water, is called the 8 and 
ws 2 which is within-board is termed the lan, 
whoſe extremity, being ſmall enough t , 
the rowers, is called the handle. 079.06 8"aſped by 
In a veſſel with oars, the water is to be c 
the point of ſupport, or fulcrum ; the var ooldered 
the boat as the burden to be moved, and the we, 
hand as the moving power. See Lx VRR, and Mecn — 
cr. — 
The burden is to be conſidered as applied to that a.. 
of the lever where the oar reſts 2 the wh 
point in large veſſels is called the row-port, but in li L 
ers and boats it is always termed the row-lect. 110 
greater, therefore, the diſtance of the hand from that 
point, and the Jeſs the diſtance of the water from that 
point, the greater effect will the cars have. 


Oars, te /hip the, is to fix them in the row-leck; ready for 


rowing. 


eek P 
bgnifying a dialogue between a huſband and his nile? 


ſuch as that in the ſixth book of the Iliad, between Hee. 
tor and Andromache. 
Scaliget obſerves, that the oari//us is not properly any 
particular little poem, or entire piece of poetry ; but al. 
ways a part of a great one. He adds, that the paſſage 
now cited in Homer, is the only proper car i/tus extant 
in the ancient poets, 


claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flowers are collected 
in a looſe panicle, and have a bivalvular empalement 
{ſwelling in the middle; the petal of the flower is bivalve, 
having a ſpiral beard, twiſting, jointed, and reflexed; 
there ate two oval neQtariums, fitting upon the upper 
ſide of the germen, which have three ſlender ſtamina; 
the germen afterwards becomes an oblong ſwelling ſeed, 
having a longitudinal furrow, and cloſely ſhut up in the 
cover or chaff, Linnæus enumerates lixteen ſpecies. 
There are three varieties of cats cultivated in England; 
viz. the white, the black, and the brown or red: there 
is alſo a naked cat, which is ſometimes cultivated in the 
diſtant parts of England, but is rarely ſeen near London, 
The white cat is the moſt common about London; the 
black is more cultivated in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, and is eſteemed a very hearty food for horſes ; 
but the firſt makes the! whiteſt meal, and is chiefly 
cultivated where the inhabitants live much upon cat 
cakes. 
This grain is a great improvemeut to many eſtates in 
the north of England, Scotland, and Wales ; for no ſoil 
is too rich or too poor, too hot or too cold for it: and 
in wet harveſts, when other grain is ſpoiled, this will re. 
ceive little or no damage, for the ſtraw and hulks are « 
ſo dry a nature, that, if they were houſed wet, they will 
not heat or become mouldy in the mow, as other 
grain uſually does. It is therefore of great advantage 
in the North, where the harveſt is generally late, and 
the autumn wet. 
Oats are often ſown on land which has the former year 
produced wheat, barley, or rye. 'The common 11 
is to plough in the ſtubble, about the beginning of as 
bruary, ſow the cats, and harrow them in; but t e 
muſt be harrowed in the ſame direction that the _ 
lie, ſor if it be done croſſways, the ſtubble will be 1 c 
to the ſurface. But this is not a good method oF 1 
bandry, for when there is time to plough the * c 
autumn, it will rot in winter; and then another Plock 
ing and harrowing, jult before the oats are op 
make the ground finer and better to receive es a 
The general allowance is ſour buſhels to an mw 8 
three buſhels, ſays Miller, are more than enoug * 
uſual produce is about twenty-five buſhels to an 48 
though it ſometimes amounts to more than ye wy 
Oats are alſo ſown upon land when it is first * a0 
beſore the ground is brought to a tilth for otner r 
and is frequently ſown upon the ſward with one 90 * 
ing: but it is much better to give the ſward of * 
before the oats are ſown, as the roots of the —2 
828 thoſe of the corn ſrom ſtriking down" 
iller. N t 
There is a duty on the importation of oats, ha 5 
above 165. a quarter, of 5 s. 4 4. but if ue and 24. 
or above 16s. a quarter, the duty ſhall ceale, 


III. 
a quarter only be paid. 42 Car. II. cap- 13 13%, 


erſon is allowed to export cat, when the 

cap. 2 5 above 14 5. a quarter, under the penalty of 

"ee's the oats, and 205. for every buſhel, together 

forteitins A bounty on exportation is allowed, 

hen oats are under 145. 2 quarter, of 25. for every 
w 


with the veſſel, &c. 


quarter. See CRN. 


; -1ns have greatly recommended a diet drink 
der: fe, in vario f 'The method of 
reparing the drink is as follows : take of recent oats 
p 


: ell waſhed, one pound and a half; of the 
ann, ſuccory; cut into ſlices, one handful; 
fre water, twelve pints 3 boil all together in a clean 
2 veſſel to the conſumption of half, and then 


{train the liquor through a linen cloth, and add to it] 


ix ounces of coarſe ſugar, and half an ounce of ſal 


runellæ; let it boil again, and afterwards be taken off 


nd ſet by, for a day and a night, in a cool 

—_ 0 pour J the clear liquor, and keep it in a 
cellat in veſſels cloſe ſtopped. a : 
Two ordinar cup-fulls of this liquor, given twice a day, 
three hours frat and as many after dinner, are ſaid 
to do wonders in the cure of all kinds of fevers, colic 
ains, pleuriſies, itches, cutaneous tumors, and hypo- 
chondriacal diſorders 3 as alſo in cleanſing the kidnics 
hom ſand, and opening the obſtructed viſcera. 'The 
uſe of it is ordered to be continued thirteen days, and, 
if the patient be cacochymic, a gentle purge is to be 
iven before it is taken. It is accounted a great pre- 
fervative againſt illneſs, if taken thrice a year, in ſpring, 
in autumn, and in the dog days; and the inventor of 
it, Joannes de St. Catherina, is ſaid to have kept him- 
ſelf alive by it to the age of an hundred and twenty 
years, without any diſeaſe. : 
Pr. Lower, having tried it, and found its good effects, 
by repeated experience, made it public, and the cele- 
brated Hoffman has written an expreſs treatiſe about it, 
in which he recommends it both in intermittent and 
continued fevers, but adviſes purified nitre to be uſed 
inſtead of the ſal prunellæ, and obſerves that the two boil- 
ings, ordered by Dr. Lower, are not neceſſary, but that 
the ſugar and nitre may be added at firſt. It muſt be 
kept carefully in ſummer, otherwiſe it ſoon becomes 
ſour, and unhi ſor uſe. 
Thoſe who deſire to have it coloured may boil in it an 
ounce of alkanet root, and two ounces of red ſanders, 
which will give it a fine red colour, without at all affect- 
ing its virtues, 22 
It is, unqueſtionably, a very valuable medicine, affor d- 
ing lingular relief wherever obſtructions of the veſſels 
are to be removed, or ſalts to be wathed out of the 
habit z where the viſcid juices are to be diluted, or a 
due degree of moiſture, and humidity reſtored. It is 
alſo excellent for allaying thirſt in fevers, and for ſtop- 
ping hzmorrhages. 
Oar, wild, in Hu/bandry, a kind of cat, or oat graſs, which 

comes up of itſelf, without ſowing, and is much hated, 
and dreaded by the farmers. This, in many counties of 
England, is the greateſt of all hindrances of the good 
crops of barley, and often of other grain. It is a rough 
and hairy oat, and uſually black. fn the wetter years, 
od after much froſt, this is found to be molt trouble- 
ome. 
The beſt remedy the farmer has againſt this, is to ſow 
the land moſt apt to produce it with beans, and when 


OBE 


This according to our law. books, is called a corpora! 
oath ; becauſe the party, when he ſwears, touches the 
Goſpels with his right hand. ; 

But, in ſome old cuſtoms of Anjou and Maine, it ap- 
pears that corporal oath was anciently a ſimple affirma- 
tion, or vow of faith and fidelity, made by a vaſſal who 
has no liege, by lifting up his hand; in contradiſtinc- 
tion to that made by a liege vaſſal, which was made by 
laying his hand on the Goſpel. 

An oath is called canonica purgatio, becauſe allowed of 
by the canons z to diſtinguiſh it from wwulgares purga- 
tiones, viz. by battle, fire ordeal, &c. which the church 
always diſcouraged. In {mall matters, which the plain- 
tiff could not prove, or, if he could, if his proof were 
ſet aſide, the defendant might purge himſelf by his own 
oath : this was called, jurare propria manu. 

But in matters of more weight, he was to bring other 
credible perſons, uſually of the ſame quality with the 
plaintiff, to ſwear that they believed the defendant had 
ſworn the truth. 

Theſe were called compurgators, or ſacramentales; and 
their number was greater or leſs, according to the qua- 
lity of the defendant, and the nature of the thing in 
queſtion. Hence, jurare duodecima manu. 


Oaru is alſo uſed for a ſolemn promiſe faithfully to ex- 


ecute or obſerve ſomething. See Jury and RIAL. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, fate caths, the caths of SUPRE- 
MACY, oath of ALLEGIANCE, oath of ABJjURATiON, 

All that bear offices in the government, peers, and 
members of the houſe of commons, eccleſiaſtical per- 
ſons, members of colleges, ſchool-maſters, preachers, 
ſerjeants at law, counſellors, attornies, ſolicitors, advo- 
cates, proctors, &c. are enjoined to take the oaths of al- 
legiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration: and perſons negleft-= 
ing or reſuſing are declared incapable to execute their of- 
ſices andemployments, diſabled to ſue in law or equity, to be 
guardians, executors, &c. or to receive any legacy, or 
deed of pift, to be in any oſſice, &c. and to forſeit 500 /. 
We have frequently acts paſſed for indemnifying per- 
ſons, who have omitted to qualify themſelves for oſſices 
and promotions, within the time limited by law, and 
for allowing farther time for that purpoſe. 

Kings and princes {wear to the performance of the trea- 
ties they make : though, anciently, they did not ſwear 
of themſelves. but others ſwore in their name. 


OA, coronation, is, by 1 W. & M. ſtat. 1. cap. 6. to be 


adminiſtered to every king and queen, who ſhall ſuccecd 
to the imperial crown of theſe realms, by one of the 
archbiſhops or bithops of the realm, in the preſence of 
all the people : it is conceived in the following terms : 
The archbi/hop ar biſhop ſhall ſay, Will you ſolemnly 
promiſe and {wear to govern the people of this king- 
dom of England, and the dominions thereto belong— 
ing, according to the {ſtatutes in parliament agreed on, 


and the laws and cuſtoms of the ſame ? The king er 
queen /hall ſay, I ſolemnly promiſe fo to do. Archbi/hep 


or bifhop. \Will you, to your power, caute law and juſ- 
tice, in mercy, to be executed in all your judgments? 
King er queen. | will. Archbiſhop or biſhop. Will you, 
to the utmoſt of your power, maintain the lawsof God, the 
true profeſſion of the Goſpel, and the proteſtant reformed 
religion, eſtabliſhed by the law ? and will you preſerve unto 
the bithops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches 


committed to their charge, all ſuch rights and privi- 
they are come up to about three inches high, to turnin | leges, as by law do or ſhall appertain to them, or any 
licep upon the ground, about twenty ſheep to an acre; | of them? King or queen. All this I promite to do. 
theſe will eat up all the ſhoots of the wild oat, and After this the bing er queen, laying his or her hand upon 
not touch the beans ſo long as there are any of the cat] the holy Goſpels, /hall ſay, The things which I have here 
: lhoots left, See GRAss, and FESTUCA. before promiſed, I will perform and keep. So help me 
l Our; fall. See SNAIL. God. And then ſhall kiſs the book. Blackit. Com. book i. 
„ ATH, Jugjurandum, is uſually defined a religious aſſer- p- 235. 
' ton, or aileverationz wherein a perſon invokes the | OaTu ex officio. See Ex orricio. 
3 imighty, renounces all claim to his mercy, or even | OaTh, . See Tesm. 
1 calls for the divine vengeance upon himſelf, if he ſpeak | OATMEAL. The felling of corrupt catmeal is puniſhable 
- ly. a by ſtatute, which ſhall be forteited for the tecond ottence, 
$ Some civilians look on this definition as too lax, fince | &c. See 51 Ed. I. 
* map agree to perjury; and would have this eſſential | OAZY, or Oasy ground, a name given by the ſeamen to 
Il io an oath, that the thing affirmed be true. But this is | ſoft, ſlimy, or muddy ground. 
n. arbitrary, OBADIAH, or e prophecy of OBADIAN, a canonical book 
it a aach is eſteemed a kind of civil medium, between | of the Old Teſtament, which is contained in a ſingle 
e e perſon that gives it, and him to whom it is given ; chapter, and is partly an inveCtive againſt the cruelty of 
e Whereby lome controverſy or other matter, which could | the Edomites, who mocked and derided the children of 
. otherwiſe be determined, is brought to an iſſue. Iſrael, as they paſſed into captivity; and, with other 
Py * oem, and the ceremonies with which it is attended, enemies, their confederates, invaded and oppreſſed thoie 
ny © arbitrary, and various in different countries. ſtrangers, and divided the ſpoil amongſt themſelves: and 
he 6 oaths we make to God are called vows, and in ſome partly a prediction of the deliverance of Ifrael, and of 
= pun ſacraments, the victory and triumph of the whole church over ber 
il God m a legal ſenſe, is a ſolemn action, whereby | enemies. ; 
_ rn ole to witneſs the truth of an affirmation | OBEDIENCE, obedientia, is ſometimes uſed in the Can 
the fa ore one or more perſons impowered to receive Law, for an oflice, or the adminiſtration of it. 
10 er In our Ancient Cuſtoms, obedientia was uſed in the general 
7 8 Ls end with, So help me God ; anciently with, | for every thing that was injoined the monks, by the 
2 0 o me God at his holy Dome, i. e. judgment. | abbot, 
l. Ul. N 245. OBEDIENTIA 
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OnrvDrIrexTIA, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, was applied 
to the farm belonging to the abbey, to which the monks 
were ſent vi quem obedientiæ, either to look after the 
farm, or collect the rents. Hence, alſo, thoſe rents 
themſelves were called obedientie. 

OBELIAS. among the ancients, a kind of ſmall cakes, 
which were toaſted on little ſpits, and ſerved at table 
as a deſert, to be eaten dipped in ſweet wine, called 

aſſum. 

OBELISCUS marmorens, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 
a very remarkable ſpecies of ſhell fiſh, unknown to us in 
its recent ſtate, but met with very frequently foſſile in 
the Swediſh ſtone uſed for pavements, and ſome other 
kinds, and more accurately named by late authors p- 
thalamium, and orthoceratites, and by Klein TUBULUS 
marinus concameratus. 

OBELISK, lieus, a quadrangular pyramid, very flender, 
and high ; raiſed as an ornament, in ſome public place, 
or to hw ſome ſtone of enormous ſize; and frequently 
charged with inſcriptions, and hicroglyphics. 

Borel derives the word from the Greek oed, a ſpit, 
breach, ſpindle, or even a kind of long Javelin. Pliny fays, 
the Egyptians cut their obeli/&s in form of ſun-beams ; 
and that in the Phcenician language, the word obel;/4 ſig- 
nifies ray. 

The Egyptian prieſts called their obeli/es the ſun's fingers; 
becauſe ſerving as ſtyles, or pre to mark the 
hours on the ground. The Arabs call them Pharach's 
needles : whence the Italians call them agvg/ia; and the 
Engliſh Ciearatra's needles. 

'The difference between chi, and pyramids, according 
to ſome, conſiſts in this, that the latter have large baſes, 
and the former very ſmall ones, compared with their 
height. 85 

Though Cardan makes the difference to conſiſt in this, 
that cheliſts are to be all of a piece, or conſiſt of a ſingle 
ſtone; and pvramids of ſeveral. 

'The proportions of the height and thickneſs are nearly 
the ſame in all obe/i/k5; that is, their height is nine, or 
nine and a half, ſometimes ten times their thickneſs ; 
and their thickneſs, or diameter, a-top, is never leſs 
than half, nor greater than three-fourths, of that at 
bottom. 

This kind of monument appears very ancient; and, we 
are told, was firſt made uſe of to tranſmit to poſterity 
the principal precepts of philoſophy, which were cn- 
graven in hieroglyphical characters hereon. In aſter- 
times they were uſed to immortalize the actions of 
heroes, and the memory of perſons beloved. 

The firſt 5be///+ we know of was that raiſed by Rameſes, 
king of Egypt, in the time of the Trojan war. It was 
40 cubits high, and, according to Herodotus, employed 
20,000 men in the building. Phius, another king of 
Egypt, raiſed one of 45 cubits; and Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus another of 88 cubits, in memory of Arſinoe. Sce 
POKFRYRY. 

Auguſtus erected an obe/i/+ at Rome, in the Campus 
Martius, which ſerved to mark the hours on an horizontal 
dial, drawn on the pavement. 

F. Kircher reckons up fourteen cli, celebrated above 
the reſt; viz. that of Alexandria, that of the Barberins, 
thoſe of Conſtantinople, of the Mons Eſquilinus, of the 
Campus Flaminius of Florence, of Heliopolis, of Ludo- 


viſio, of S. Mahut, of the Medici, of the Vatican, of M. | 


Clius, and that of Pamphylia. 


One of the uſes of clellſeis among the ancients was io | 
find the meridian altitudes of the ſun, at different times | 


of the year. Hence they ſerved inſtead of very Jarge 
gnomons. One of the cbeli/kts now ſtanding at Rome, 
that of St. John's Lateran, is in height 108 Engliſh feet, 
without the pedeſtal; and the other «be/i/k, brought to 
Rome by Auguſtus, buried under the Campus Martius, 
wants but little of the ſame height. Pliny gives us a 
deſcription of this gnomon, lib. xxxvi. ſect. 15. From 
him it appears, that there was laid down, from the foot 
of the cbeli/h northward, a level pavement of ſtone, 
equal in breadth to the breadth of the i itfelf, and 
equal in length to its ſhadow at noon, upon the thorteſt 
day; that is to ſay, that its length was to the height 
of the eli, almoſt as 22 to 10, and that under this 
288 there were properly let in parallel rulers of 

raſs, whoſe diſtances from the point, directly under 
the apex of the chli, were reſpectively equal to the 
length of the ſhadow thereof at noon, on the ſeveral 
days of the year, as the ſame lengths decreaſed from the 
ſhorteſt day to the longeſt, and again increaſed from the 
longeſt day to the ſhortelt. Vide Phil. Tranſ. N“ 482. 
art. 5. vol. xliv. p. 365. where we alſo find ſome re- 
marks by Mr. Folkes on Hardouin's Amendment of a 
Paſſage in Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, lib. ii. ſect. 74. Edit. 
Parif. 1723. fol. about the length of the ſhadows of gno- 
mons in difterent latitudes. See GNOMON.. 


OBrL11sK, in Grammar, is a character in ſo 


OBELUS, in Antiquity,, denotes a little lin 


OBESITY, tas, in Medicine, the ſtate of 4 
OBEY, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to 


OBJECT, derived from objicere, 1 fe before, 


OBJtcT-g//5 of a teleſcope or microſcope 


O B ]J 


rm of a da 


ſerving to refer the reader to 


matter, in the margin. 
a needle ; whence its name CA, which Gaps like 
The word is chiefly ufed in ſpeaking of Or; 3 need!,, 
apla; wherein he diſtinguiſhes, with an . 5 $ Hex. 
the ſupplements he makes to the texts of the Se = ſtar, 
where it falls ſhort of the Hebrew meaning; dug ein, 
an obelus or lineola (—), thoſe places where a: with 
gint had any thing not in the Hebrew. "PiUze 
St. Jerom ſays, the obelus was only uſed in thoſe pf 
where ſomething was to be retrenched from the of rn 
gint, as ſuperfluous, and the aſteriſk in thoſe Fir aus 
defective. "Theſe marks frequently occur in r. 
manuſcripts. Uſually the ebe/us is accompanieg en 
two dots, the one above, the other underneath 45 vith 
and the aſteriſk, is a St. Andrew's crols, cantoned LL 
four points. With 


perſon 


too much loaded with fat and fleſh, otherwiſe called 


CORPULENCY. 
ob 

and heels, to obey the aids or helps, ren om 
and anſwers them according to demand, wc 
compoſed of / and jaceo, I lie again/,, in Ra 
ſomething apprehended, or preſented to tlie mind, br 
ſenſation, or by imagination. Sh 
An chject is ſomething that affeQs us by its preſence 
that moves the eye, ear, or ſome other of the organg | 
of ſenſe ; or, at leaſt, 1s repreſented to us by the ima- 
gination. 

I be ſchool-philoſophers define 0bjet to be that about 
which a power, act, or habit, is employed. Thus, good 
is the cbjc& of the will; truth of the underſtanding; ſo 
colour is the , of fight ; ſound, of hearing, &e. . 
Obiecfts are uſually divided into next, prox:ma, which are 
thoſe the power or habit is immediately employed on; 
in which ſenſe colour is the next , of fight, And 
remote, which are thoſe only perceived by means of the 
former : in which ſenſe, the wall is the remote objeft of 
ſight, ſince we only ſee it by means of its colour, &, 
Ideas are the immediate /e, of the mind in think- 
ing: bodies, their relations, attributes, &c. are the me- 
diate ches. 
Hence it appears, that there is a ſort of ſubordination 
of olyjecls. But note, that a next Hie, with regard toa 
remote one, is properly a SUBJECT, not an ci 

"They alſo diſtinguiſh obje&s per ſe, which are what pro- 
perly move or affect our ſenſes: ſuch as are the fenfi- 
ble qualities. And ebjedts per accidens, which are ſubs 
ſtances, and only affect us by being inveſted with ſenſible 
qualities. 

Again, they diſtinguiſh between common ae, which 
are ſuch as affect divers ſenſes; as are motion, figure, 
&c. and per objects, which only affect one sENsK. 
There are ſeveral conditions requiſite to an c of 
ſenſe 5, as, that it be material; that it be within a certain 
diſtance of a competent extent; its ſenſible qualities 
ſufficiently intenſe, &c. 

It is the Hie that reflects or emits the rays of light, 
which occaſion viſion. O4ze#s, of themſelves, are ur 
viſible; we only ſeem to perceive them, becauſe the dif- 
ſerent texture of their ſurface, diſpoſing them to reflect 
diſſerently coloured rays, occaſions in us ſeveral tents 
tions of colour, which we attribute to them. 
The Hie, of the eye, or viſion, are painted on ths 
retina z though not there erect, but inverted, according 
to the laws of optics. This is eafily ſhewn, from Car- 
tes's experiment of laying bare the vitreous humour 
on the back part of the eye, and putting over u @ 8 
of white paper, or the ſkin of an egg, and then placing 
the fore part of theeye to the hole of a darkened wos: 
By this means is had a pretty landſcape of the 20 
abroad, painted invertedly on the back of the ehe. : 
How, in this caſe, the objec/s which are painted 1! 


. Pi verly- 
verted ſhould be ſeen erect, is matter of conte 
is the Clals 


laced at the end of the tube which is next the mul | 

i » - 1 | | Ot an ghet. F 
o prove the regularity and goodnets © 1 

ſtrike two concentric circles on a paper, the ole , 


. . M 1 x: & bi oo 
its diameter the ſame with the breadth - ark inet 
glaſs; the other half that diameter: d1v14C king 0 
. * * 1: 
circumference into fix equal parts; and, n ; 


fine ſmall holes therein with a needle, cover m_ 
of the glaſs with this paper; then, expoſing 15 ges 
ſun, receive the rays that pals through =y 4 = 
on a plane, at a juſt diſtance from the 8 

by withdrawing Or ap roaching this plane, 
the glaſs, we ſhall find whether the 149% 
through theſe fix holes, unite exactly toget 


4 | 

ſs ; if they do, we may be aſſured 

diſtance from the a the glaſs, that is, of its juſt form; 

of the * time, we obtain exactly the glaſs's focal 
length» ere is ſcarce any * pens of proving Be 
of an object-glaſs, than by placing 3 8. 
excellency it with ſmall e e- glaſſes, at ſeveral d1 ant ob- 
and trying pe cole which repreſents objects the 
oth f * moſt diſlinct, which bears the ab agg jan 
" 1 moſt convex and m—_— eee without 

a a7,ineſs, is always the be 

don ere is ſaid Ki be truly centered, when 
er 7 its circumference is ſituated in the axis of 
a6 to be ill centered when the centre of its 


_— lies beſide the axis. 
circun 


To prove 

luſs at à due « 
rellected image 
or coaleſce, the 
middle, or centra 


. » »d 

truly centred. . 
ao are Various methods of finding the true centre of 
There are * 


hieft-rlaſs : the following was the method uſed by 
wa. > Graham. Let a couple of ſhort cylindrical 
n ed in wood or braſs, and let the convexity 
2775 * nne be ſo exactly fitted to the concavity of 
doe ane jult to turn round in it, with eaſe but with- 
the 1 and let the planes of the baſes of the 
ol ee by , perpendicular to their ſides. Place the 
wy 1 5 tube upon a ſmooth braſs plate or 
—_— board of an equal thickneſs, and with any 
3 pointed tool, deſcribe a true _ _ oor 
round the outward circumference of the — Ky 
upon the centre of this circle, to be found when _ 
tube is removed, deſcribe a larger circle upon the 
a two circles ſhould be ſo proportioned, that the one 
mav be ſomewhat greater and the other ſomewhat ſmaller 
than any of the glaſſes intended to be centred by them. 
Then having elcared out all the wood within the inner 
circle, put the end of the tube into this hole, and there 
fallen it with glew, ſo that the baſe of the tube may lie 
in the ſurſace of the board: then having fixt the wider 
tube very firmly in a hole made in a window-fthutter, and 
heving darkened the room, lay the glaſs to be centered 
upon the board fixt to the narrower tube; and having 
laced the centre of it as near as you can gueſs over the 
centre of the hole, fix it to the board with two or three 
jumps of pitch, or ſoſt cement, placed at its eirc umfe- 
rence. Then put the narrower tube into the wider as 
far as it can go, and fix up a ſmooth ſcreen of white 
paper to receive the pictures of objects that lie before the 
window; and when they appear diſtinct upon the ſcreen, 
let che inner tube be turned round about its axis; and if 
the centre of the glaſs happens to be in this axis, the 
piclure will be perfectly at reſt upon the ſcreen; it not, 
every point of it will deſcribe a circle. With a pencil 
mark the higheſt and the loweſt places of any one circle. 
deſcribed by ſome remarkable point in that part of the 
picture which appears molt diſtin ; and when this point 
of the picture is brought to the higheſt mark, ſtop the 
circular motion of the tube, and keeping it in that poſi- 
tion depreſs the object-2lafs till the point aſoreſaid falls 
exactly in the middle between the two marks. Then turn 
the tube round again, and the point of the picture will 
either reſt there or will deſcribe a much tmaller circle 
than before, which mult be reduced to a quieſcent point 
by repeating the ſame operation. 'Then the centre 
(of refraction) of the glaſs will lie in the axis of the 
tube, and by conſequence will be equidiſtant from the 
circumference of the large circle deſcribed upon the 
board lixt to it. Now to deſcribe a circle upon the glaſs 
18%, Tab. V. Optics, fig. 82. about its centre of refrac- 
tion, let a long flender braſs plate a c 6, be bent ſquare 
at each end, as repreſented in the figure, leaving a piece 
in the middle equal in length to the diameter ot the 
arge circle ad be that was deſeribed upon the board; 
and let the ſquare ends of the plate be tiled away ſo as 
* leave a little round pin in the middle of each. Then 
waving laid it over the glaſs, along any diameter of the 
lange circle ade, make two holes in the board to receive 
ſle pins 2, 63 and find the centre of this circlc upon the 
long plate; and with this centre e deſcribe as large a 
Arche as you can, upon the glaſs underneath, with a dia- 
mond-pointed compaſs z and grind away all the margin 
as far as this circle Vi, in a deep tool for grinding 
ehecglaſſes; and then the glaſs will be truly centred. It 
the pitch or cement be too ſoſt to keep the glaſs from 
png, while the circle is deſcribing, it may be tixt 
imer with wax or harder cement. Smith's Optics, 
ook iii. chap. z. 


r. Sayery gives the following rule, wh:ch is very con- 


re is the true centre. If this be in the 
point of the glaſs, then it is known 


OBI | 


venient for the uſe of the glaſs-grinder, and will enable 
him expeditiouſly to try whether a convex lens is well 
centred. Provide a round plate of braſs (or hardened 
ſtcel, if it can be prevented from ruſting), conveniently 
thick, and well hardened by hammering, having many 
notches round it, one a little wider than the next, and 
numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. in their proper order, each of 
them being wider at the bottom than at the entrance. 
Tab. V. Optics, fig. 83. Fit one of theſe notches to the 
thickeſt fide of the obje-7-0laſs, fo that the edge may reach 
to about half its depth; and if the oppoſite ſide paſs to 
the bottom of the notch, grind the lens narrower on the 
thinneſt fide, till you find it at that part as thick as where 
you firſt tried it in the notch. After this manner reduce 
the glaſs to an equal thickneſs on its four quarters, and 
then grind off from other places what is needful to 
make it circular: let care be taken, when the lens is tried 
in the notch, that it be not warmer on one ſide than the 
other by grinding, but ſtay till it is quite cold; and ob- 
ſerve likewiſe not to thruſt it in harder on the one ſide 
than on the oppoſite fide. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvili. p. 177, 
&c. The chicf adyantage of having a glaſs well cen- 
tred, in this, that the rays coming through any given 
hole or aperture, whoſe centre coincides with the axis 
of the glaſs, will form a more diſtin image than if that 
centre lay beſide the axis; becauſe the aberrations of the 
rays from the geometrical focus of the pencil, are as the 
diſtances of their points of incidence from the centre of 
refractions in the glaſs. 
As obje#t-glaſſes are commonly included in cells that ſcrew 
upon the end of the tube of a teleſcope, one may exa- 
mime whether they be well centred, by fixing the tube, 
and obſerving while the cell is unſcrewed, whether the 
croſs-haiis keep fixed upon the ſame lines of an object 
ſeen through the teleſcope. See CENTERING. 
OBJECT is alſo uſed for the matter of an art or ſcience 
or that about which it is employed. 
In which ſenſe the word coincides with geg. 
The ſchool-philofophers diſtinguith divers kinds of ee 
in the ſame ſcience; viz. 
OBJECT, material, which is the thing itſelf that is conſi- 
dered, or treated of. And thus it is the human body, 
which is the heit of medicine. 
OrJrcT, formal, is the manner of conſidering it. And 
thus the ſame human body, confidered with a view to the 
healing it, is the formal ie of medicine. 
OBJECTUM gued complexum, of an art, is the aggregate 
whole, or a collection of all the objective concluf ons, 
or conſequences, found in the ſcience. 
OBjECTUM quad incomplexuim is a collection of all the ſubs 
jects of the objective concluſions. Thus, therefore, air, 
-as elaſtic, is the complex £7222 of one branch of phyſics ; 
and air itſelf, or the {ſubject of the concluſion, the fu 
complex olljet of the ſame branch. 
OBJiCTUM quo complexum is a collection of all the objective 
antecedents of the ſcience. 
OBJECTUM zue incemplevum is a collection of all the me- 
diums, or arguments, contained in thoſe antecedents, 
and whereby thoſe conclulions are proved. 
In theſe cafes the obj: is faid to be complex, inaſmuc! 
as it includes both an ailirmation and negation; and u 
complex, as it includes neither: 474, as being that which 
quad) is thewn in the ſcience; and 912, as being that 


whereby (quo) the concluſions therein are proved. 
Schoolmen alſo diſtinguith an ch per ſe, and per acci- 
dens; objectum adæguutum, and inadequatum; attributic- 
nis, and atiributum, &c. 

OBJECTION, in Reajoring, ſomething urged to overthrow 
a poſition; or a ditheulty raiſed againſt an allegation, or 
propoſition, of a perſon with whom we are ditputing. 
The anſwering of iectiaus comes under that branch of 
oratory, or that part of an oration, called CONE1R AM 4- 
TION, or CONFU TATION, 

OBJECTION, 9Uy-rnliizo an. See OVFR-RULING: 

OBJECTIVE, OvgjecrTivrs, is uſed in the ſchools in 
peaking of a thing which exiſts no otherwite than as an 
object known. 

The elle, or exiſtence, of ſuch thing, is ſaid to be c5- 
jelive. Others call it ratio chiectiva. 

OBJECTIVE 1s allo uſed for the power, or faculty, by 
which any thing becomes intelligible. And for the act 
itſelf, whereby any thing is preiented to the mind, and 
known. 

Hence a thing is ſaid 4% ci chf, obje 
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tw 


e when 
it exiſts no otherwiſe than in being known, or by being 
an object of the mind. 

This tome will have to be real rssE; others deny it. 
OBJECTIVE evidence. Sce EVIDENCE. : 
OBJECTIVE line. See Li“. 

OBJECTIVE tien. Dee NOTION, 
OBJECTIVE plane. wee PLANE, 
OBIIT ruper. Sec NuvretR, 
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OBIT, Os trus, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, was a funeral 


ſolemnity, or office for the dead ; commonly performed 
when the corpſe lay uninterred in the church. 


Oni is alſo an anniverſary office, or maſs, held yearly, in | 


the Romiſh church, on a certain day, in memory of ſome 
perſon deceaſed. f 
One of the moſt ancient »bits in Europe is that of king 
Childebert, founded in the abbey of St. Germains Delſ- 
rez, and ſaid on the eve of St. 'Thomas's day. 
he tenure of ohit, or chantry-lands, held of the —_— 
by ſuch ſervice, is decreed to be extinct with us, by ſtat. 
1 Edward VI. 

OBITUARY, obitarium, a funeral regiſter, wherein are 
written the names of the dead, and the days of their 
burial ; for whom obits, or gnniverſaries, are to be per- 
formed. | 
Theſe, in ſome places, are alſo called mortwartes; but 
more frequently nccrologies, or calendars. 


OniTUaAry is more particularly uſed for a book contain- 


ing the foundation or inſtitution of the ſeveral obits in a 
church, or monaſtery. 
This is more frequently called the MARTYROLOGY. 

OBLADA, in [chthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
melanurus of authors, a fiſh of the ſparus kind, diſtin- 
guiſhed by Artedi by the name of the /parus variegated 
with longitudinal lines, and with a large black ſpot on each 

fide near the tail. 

OBLATA, things given, or voluntarily offered, particu- 
larly to the king, by any of his ſubjects. 

They are thus called, becauſe the 9/ata, or offerings to 

our — were ſo ſtrictly looked to in the reigns of king 
John, and Henry III. that they were entered in the 
fine-roll under the term ob/ata; and, if not paid, were 
put in charge to the ſheriff. 

Os Lara, in the Exchequer, ſignifies old debts; brought, 
as it were, together, from preceding years, and put to 
the preſent ſheriff's charge. 

OBLATA is alſo a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a 
ſort of purging tablet, made of fine flour and ſugar, with 
ſome purging ingredients. 

OBLaTz is allo uſed to ſignify the conſecrated wafers, or 
hoſts, diſtributed to the communicants in the mals or 
ſacrament of the altar; and ſometimes the cuſtomary 
treats in religious houſes have been called by the name 
of oblate. 

OBLATI, anciently, were ſecular perſons, who beſtowed 
themſelves and their eſtates, on ſome monaſtery, and 
were admitted as lay-brothers. 

There were ſome of the oblatz, properly called donat:, 
who gave their perſons, their families, and effects; and 
even cntered into a kind of ſervitude themſelves, and 
their deſcendants. 

They were admitted by putting the bell-ropes of the 
church around their necks, and as a mark of ſervitude, 
a few pence on their heads. 

The donati took religious habits, but different from thoſe 
of the monks. 

In the archives of the abbey of St. Paul de Verdun 1s a 
permiſſion, given, in 1360, to a man of that abbey, to 
marry a wife; on condition, that, of the children ariſing 
from the marriage, one half ſhould belong to the abbey, 
in quality of sblati; the other halt to the biſhop. This 
kind of 9blati are ſaid to have taken their firlt riſe in the 
eleventh century. 

In the earlier times, thoſe only were called eb/at;, whom 
their parents engaged from their infancy, to the monaſtic 
life. Thoſe who embraced it themſelves, when at an 
age capable of choice, were called converts, conver/r. 
The »2blati made no profeſſion; yet kept the celibate, 
lived in obedience to the ſuperiors, and did the drudgery 
of the monaſtery. Yet they diftered from the ſervants 
of the houſe, who were allowed to marry. 

The 9blati and donati were, properly, ſervants by devo- 
tion, as the others were by condition. 

Helyot ſays, the ob/ati diftered from converts, inaſmuch 
as the latter made the proſeſlion, and wore the habit, 
which the former did not. 

Onrari were alſo, in France, a kind of lay-monks, anciently 
placed by the king in all the abbeys and priories in his 
nomination ; to whom the religious were obliged to give 
a monk's allowance, on account of their ringing the 
bells, and ſweeping the church, and the court. 

Theſe offices were uſually filled with lame ſoldiers, and 
invalids, ſome of whom had penſions on benefices, with- 
out any duty. But theſe oblati, with their penſions, have 
ſince been all removed to the Hotel of the Invalids at Paris. 

OLA VIONS, OFF ER1NGs, properly denote things offered 
to God. 

In the canon-law, oblations are defined to be any thing 
offered by godly Chriſtians to God, and the Church, i. c. 
» the 42 whether they be moveables, or immove- 
ables. 

Oblations, were ancicntly of various kinds, viz. eblationes 


o 51 


altaris, which the prieſt had for fav 
defunctorum, rw be the laſt Sn 1 15 ; 
church. Oblationes mortuorum, thoſe 
tions of the dead, at their burials, 
tium, thoſe given by penitents. 
co/tales, or Whitſun-offerings. 


no ſixed rer 
en 
alms, or voluntz 


Under this term are now compre f 
ſmall cuſtomary ſums 3 do Only theſe 
when he receives the ſacrament of the Lords 9. Perlon, 
Faſter, which, in many places is 2d, from 4h Supper, x 
micant, and in London, 4d. a houſe 3 but allo Foe 
ary payments for marriages, chriſtenings, chur 1 cuſtom. 
burials, 'The four offering days are Chriſl chmgs, and 
Whitſuntide, and the feaſt of the dedica mas, Eaſter, 


riſh"*church. It hath been decreed, with —_ N 
offerings, that — due of common rk 2 er 
bl Net 


by cuſtom only. erings may be recovered her 
Juſtices of the peace, by the ſmall tythe ac of - the 
Will. cap. 6. | of 7 2nd 

OBLIGATION, an act whereby a perſon enoos. 
binds himſelf, or is bound by another, to do f bed or 
as to pay a ſum of money, to be ſurety, or deR 
The acceptance of a bill of exchange. js n K 

; ge, is a kind of . 
ation to pay it. 
he exacting of intereſt on a ſum due by a ſimple 44 

gation, is accounted uſury. 1 
All obligations ariſe from contracts, or quaſi-contrate. 
from crimes, or quaſi-crimes; and, in the Roman hs 
were either civil, or prætorian; i. e. either approved b. 
the civil law, or introduced by the prætor. g 
There are three kinds of ebligations ; natural, ci 1 
mixt. ; EY 

OBLIGATIONS, natural, are founded on the mere bond 
natural equity, without any civil neceſſity, and with: 

producing any action of conſtraint. Such are the 25 
tions a minor is under. * 

OBLIGAT1ON, crvil, is that ſupported by civil authority 
alone, and which induces a conſtraint, without any prin- 
ciple or foundation in natural equity. Such is the des 
tion on a man condemned unjuitly, : 

OBL1GATI1ON, mixt, or an cbligatien both natural and di 
is that which, being founded in natural equity, is farther 
confirmed and enforced by civil authority, ' 

There are allo perſenal obligations, hypothecary eb gatiant 
obligations of goods, body, &c. 

OBL1GATION, in a more ſtrict ſenſe, denotes a bond con- 
taining a penalty, with a condition annexed, for py. 
ment of money at a certain time; or for perſormanc: 
of covenant, or the like. 

A bond, or ebligation, is ſaid to differ from a bill, in th: 
the latter is commonly without a penalty, and without 
condition. Yet a bill may be cb/;zatory. Coke on Lite- 
ton. 

Till the Conqueſt, writings were rendered aba by 
certain marks of gold croſſes, &c. The Normans hilt 
introduced the cuſtom of making bills and cbligation; 
with a print or ſeal in wax, ſet to every one's ſignature, 
atteſted by three witneſſes. 

OBLIGATO, in the /talian Muſic, ſignifies for, on funf 
for, or neceſſary, as doi violiui obligato, on purpole tat 
two violins; and ſo of other things, as con fagotts d- 
gato, that muſt be played with a baſſoon, &c. 
Sometimes it ſignifies conſined, or reſtrained, by certa!! 
rules, ſubjected to certain limits or laws, in order te 
perform ſome particular thing, to give ſome particuiat 
expreſſion of a paſſion, action, &c. In this ſente uc , 
contrapunto obligato, fuga obligaia, &c. We allo lu, 
the baſs is ob/igato, when it is only a ground of a certail 
number of bars, which are to be repeated over ani cf; 
ſuch is the baſs to chacones, &c. and every baſs where! 
one is obliged to keep a certain movement, and to Fett 
only certain notes, &c. 

OBLIGEE, in Law, is the party to whom an obligation» 
or bond is made. | 

OBLIGOR, in Lau, the party who enters into, or exccv'ty 
an obligation, or bond. | 

OBLIQUATION, in Catoptrics. Cathetis ef Onli 
TION is a right line drawn perpendicular to 3 men 
in the point of incidence, or reflexion of a kJ. 9 
CATHETUS. 1 

OBLIQUE, in Geometry, ſomething aflant, indirech 
that deviates from the perpendicular. 

OBLIQUE angle. Dec ANGLE. ; 

Or11QuE-angled triangle is that whoſe angles are? 
i. e. either obtuſe, or acute. „ oh 

OBL1qQus circle, in the ſtereographical prajcetion * 
ſphere, any circle that is / to the plane olf 


bl guts 


jeckion. makes u. 
OBLIQUE ine, a line which, falling on another, 
ebl;que angle. 4 lin 


8 


' i linuely on another mak ; d 
line falling 9 1 5 8 akes the angle on] When this muſcle acts, th | 
one fide obtuſe; an that on the other acute. 353 Ca s, that part of the ball of the eye 
OoL1QUE Planes, in Dialling, are ſuch as recline from the | pupil is direct 4 s towards the trochlea, whereby t 
zenith, or incline towards the horizon. as, Ta” ” downwards, towards the leſſer e Tapy 
0 . ba 0 . . . * 4 4 1 . 
The obh1quitYs or quantity, of this inclination, or recli- what outwards ee eee ſome- 
nations 18 eaſily found by a quadrant z it being an arch |OB1.1Quus obo WP 
of ſome azimuth, or vertical circle, intercepted between | margin of 1 17 vier, or minor, riſes from the external 
the vertex of the place and of that plane. This azi- | canthus ; E 2! ower part of the orbit, near the inner 
N 0 . . 0 þ I » # 
muth, or vertical circle, is always perpendicular to the terminates 2 towards the outer canthus, it 
plane. ; | „ 4 e other. It draws the ball of the : E 
OU au per cuſſiam, is that wherein the direction of the] former "Rin 255 its pupil upward, contrary to the 
ſtriking body is not perpendicular to the body ſtruck, or | OB1.19v0s eſe 21 rATOR, | 
i not Ap line with its centre of gravity. Goo Pas- r x 3h of SOARES or [tor e 1 very broad pair of 
cusstox. and men, each covering one! 
The ratio an oblique ſtroke bears to a perpendicular one, | of 1 F Bag ae thorax 3 ſo called from the oblique _ 
is demonſtrated to be as the fine of the angle of inci- | fire 3 0 2 mou e and 
dence to the radius. . a nes; and is indented wit! Ft 
| major antic | emed with the ſerratu 
Out lav feuern or. forces. 850 MoT10x, Dix re rio, &c. ns ra : on If five or ſix digitations, each * — 
On iQUE reellen, in Mechanics, is hay whare « badyis = onto erve from the interſtices of the rib : it ſprin 
| impelled in a line of direction, which makes an ob{1que broad is 6 the margin of the ileum, and Wc, 0 
male with the horizontal line. See PROJECT1ON. 7p N 3 the linea alba. Sce Tab. Anat 2 
OvLIQUE ſphere, in Geography, 18 that whoſe horizon cuts This is alle lt 1. #. 45. and fig. 6. . 31. e 
the equator obliquely 3 and one of whoſe poles is raiſed | farther Wi; * ed bliquus externus ſuperior, or major ʒ ſ 
* the horizon, by an elevation equal to the latitude of | Beſides 1 why , 1 p. 103. 1 
the place. . rdinary uſe aſcribed to it by 
TS” bead : which is, to c 5 ribed to it by all anatomi 
I: 1 this obliquity that occaſions the inequality of days | per d 1 e the inteſtines and bladder ; _ 
and nights. 2 3 iiffon attribute to it another, which i s 
; : the R er, which is 
| Thoſe who live under an eb/:que ſphere (as w q 0 trunk of the body without moving the fe N 
28 2% we, and all | O3L1Quus aſcend, ws x the feet, 
thoſe in the temperate zone, do) never have their days | of the forn ens, or acclivis, hes under the lower 
and nights equal, except in the equinoxes. 3 what, running with a courſe juſt contrar = 
Orr ier afcen//on, in Aſtronomy. Sce ASCENSION. gin from 2 upwards : its flethy fibres have their om 
081.1QUE deſcen/ion. Hee DE 5CENS1ON. 8 the edge of the ileum, and end at the ſpu — 
x 5 ind the oblique aſcen/ion and eſcen/*on by the wicbe oF 7 8 with a large double tendon 3 
ce GLOBF. 3 a en ee er PAre 4 zreof, creepi 5 
t T muſculus 1 ; 1ereof, creeping oy 
p Orte failing, _ Navigation, is when the ſhip, being lai * * and the other crecping ns A bY — 
in ſome intermediate rhumb between the jour cardinal ha ing GER at the linea alba, do, as it were ft — 
. points, makes an eblique angle with the meridian, and | 7 ectus. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. 1 5 7 27 
0 — karg: _— its latitude and longitude it 15 0 led 047; e 
; Zlique ſailing is of three MOLE ate alots inn . s alſo called eb1;;urs internus, ſe 
| caler ſailing, and great circle leiling 1 3 28 p- 165. ; s, ſce farther Winſlow's 
| = INES. of 67 ones bo ING. ts utc is an 
k 1 "a N of the method of cavity 25 2 and compreſs the belly; as, alſo, the 
alculating the parts Or 6 Jaye plait . OY 5 » thorax, in relpiration; . , 
p - f , a1 : a 8 bl CiDITAtIO . 
: to find the diſtance of a ſhip 3 1 r its antagoniſt, the 3 in Wer, th re _ 
i &. by the name of oblique ſailing. pe, head-land, 8 out moving the legs. 3 the body with- 
Olic diſtillery, in Chemi/l "Q JsL1Quus aus, hes in the ex 
f Jy 4 "oy i/ S0 See DrisTILLATLON th 3 * » * Ae external Part of the C ] 
* O8:1QUe flanks, in Fortification. See FLANK : the aqueduct ; whence, paſſing upwards and b 20 of 
OBL1QUE caſes in Gram! - it enters the tympanu A * 3 ackwards, 
F- I , . . are all the caſes of the de- mediatcly abo! Ty * by a very abligue ſinuoſity, im 
C1 nouns, beſides th 3 arely acove the . 88 a 2 — 
ce - , es the nominative. Sec Cas . ony circle to which 
. - 0 SE. peil's 3 a - to 
3 re "* Italian Muſic, ſignifies two CO _ 1 hixed ; and is inſcrted into the lender * E 
5 ogether, which make but or WF the malicus, t 3 © 
27 © bn) b ut 0 * 
ee ee ne body, whence it is named CBLIOUTLY, 9 45.48 
n ori the ri! wn cops ſolo; ſometimes there is a tail The math hat which denotes a thing chu 
W ; the right, or left ſide, either aſcending, or deſcendi ; n ing bro he ſphere is the cauſe of the * os 
See Nor and LIGATURE e- was «7 ing. 0 of the ſcaſons, of nights and davs iT inequality 
: 1 . 5 . ; le two BL!OUiT i _ "5 xv = 18. 
i xtremes mark the found: the mid 1 irre the ccliptie, is the angl. 5 
| > »& * 8 3 Cc 8 11 * . A 
p ow, thask , dle ſerves only to tie BB. . : e gle which the EcL ir- 
ON, in C 3 
17 ons z in Creometyy, : 2 
Thus a rectangled NE _ it is broad. 
) SE OED REN 8 „ uhoſe fides : 
qual, is an eng ſo an ellipſis is all; are une- 
] OB!.00G leaf. See LEAF 0 an oblong. 
OBLONGA' egy 
ot a ATA medulla. See M 
3 u. EDU 
b OBLIQUUS, in Anatomy, (fee MuscLE), i i OBNUNCIATION, ebnnczatic, in Roma r 
ſtanti velvet CLE), 18 applicd N b y OONUNCciatio, in Roma 4; X 
ts iy tl to ſeveral muſcles of the head and eye N . eee : * Antiquity. See 
: ularly the 3 partt- 2OE : 
11 Ws „ or Ono, in the 1 1 
Out1iquus capitis major, or par O an hautboy 0 12 Italian Muſic, is uſed to ſignif 
hxth muſcle of or par OBLIQUUM ferns, tl j or Haben, or that a part is to be pl; 4 
at uri tl aig the head; fo called becauſe ſer > Zogpo oO of tae 
turn the head aſide; tl 4 abe e erving te OLAR 1 
y — e; though it has neither its origi ARIA, in B a 
1 en — 212 8 14s neither its origin nor per mia a the = W of the didynamia ange- 
L 15 riſes flo re is biſid: a atters of which are, t a 
* eee thy from the external parts of the ſpine is biſid; the corolla campanulated, and din Wr the calyx 
1 : W on vertebra of the neck, and, ſwellin pine of | ſegments; the capſule has one cell, f at ed into four 
elby belly runs ige and, ſwelling in II, two v 
in brd bertel hi blizuely to the tranſverſe proc 5 223 Iyſpermous; and the ſtamina ariſe from e INS is po- 
1 the neck. lus ſome rank among the muſcles of OBOLATA There is only one ſpecies $a ang 
Ori capitis fuperi ATA terre, in our Ancient Tae Books: is 2 cents; 
n, ee 2 be miner, or gar ob/iquum ſupe- quantity of 5 which ſome authors fix at h 8 
fleſhy fr rauſcle of the head; which, fpringi % acre z though others make it but half f * 
- from the tranſy . 1 7 HCA, ipringin A . ut ha '1 perch. 
© . ere proc 6 " g 8 ccordin 1 tO . 5 , 
vt the neck, and afcendi proceſſs of the ſecond vertebra | feet in | A h Thomaſius, the g terre contains te 
p into the occiput ing obliquely, is inſerted laterally OBOLUS, an a and five in breadth, n 
EPS... 8, an ancient ſilver money of Athe he f. 
I, | ave its origin to he 1 : part of; . . 2 ens, the ſixth 
the e ; gin to be m the oc a DRACHM; worth fomew 
2 ommon opinion pl; 8 ciput, where 1 forth? 1 omewhat more than 
they make in the tr nl aces its inſertion ; its inſertion pe my farthing ſterling. 4 
| e yay an verſe proceſſes of the firſt be 1e word comes ſrom the Greek, 95-2. Eo 
or f of the lame ſide. vertébra, or breach; either bec. „ses, Of oeencgs ſpit 
e two obhlique muſ. z er ecauſe it bore ſuch an impreſlion - 
cels, gi de mulcles, by pulling th becauſe, according to Euſtathius, i anpreinon, Or 
I ey the head a ſemicircular * e tranſverſe pro- of: but thoſe ad, in tl wp 1 it was in form there- 
4 -lQUus cculi . otion. : in the cabinets of the : . 
0 gu os cculi ſuperior, or major, the fifth muſcle of th round. r 
a e ; 
le It has its origin in th They alſo truck ſilver pieces of one, two, th 
tend; gin in the upper part of th : and five chli, of half, a: g » three, four 
0 7s bs upwards towards A t of t | orbit; whence, | Oz0L.us wa if ſed We 06. ,- a Ar i 
©, it paſſes th P as alſo uſed, among our Ance/t J 
* through a cartil s of the | noble, or florin; nceſtors, for half a 
ead tlage on the b D orin z where the nobl 
1 cad, called trochle e bone of the i noble was eſteemed as tl 
elf is Called chlea; whence, alſo, th enny, and its quarter part a farthi 2 8 
1 trochlearis : „ alſo, the muſcle it- Qs r part a farthing. 
1 termination in the . : thence it is reflected to its n effect, in the old hiſtories and accounts of coins, we 
0 : 0 re otica, on the back part of the ball _— vy 45 word denarius, the whole * 
OL. III. Ne „ Tlaly &c. the ebelus, its 8 
Ne 246. | quadr ans, its fourth ac, a e halt 4 am oy 
8 3 OBoLvus, 
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Opo01.Us, in Medicine, is uſed for a weight of ten grains, 
or half a ſcruple. 

Du-Cange ſays, the abelus weighs three carats, or four 

grains of wheat : others divide it into fix areolæ, and the 

areola into ſèven minutes; others into three ſiliquæ, each 

ſiliqua into four grains, and each grain into a lentil and a 

half. | 

Among the Sicilians ebolus alſo denoted a weight of a 
ound. 

OBRANG, in Botany, the name given by the people of 
Guinea to a very ſingular and remarkable plant, the vir- 
tues of which they greatly praiſe. 'They boil it in water, 
and uſe the decoction by way of fomentation to take 
down ſwellings of the teſticles. Its leaves have ſome 
faint reſemblance to thoſe of our liquorice, whence Petiver 
has called it glycyr1 biz folio ſingulari ſrutex Guineenſis 

pinis gemiellis. 

OBREPTITIOUS, OprreyTiTIVs, a quality of letters 
patent, or any other inſtrument which confers a favour, 
title, or conceſſion; denoting it obtained of a ſuperior 
by ſurprize, or by concealing from him the truth, which 
was neceſſary to have been expreſſed, in order to render 
it valid. 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to furreptitions, 
where ſome falſhood has been exprefled, in order to 
procure it the more eaſily. Obreption annuls the grant, 
wherever found. 

By the canon law, a perſon demanding a benefice, with- 
out expreſſing thoſe he is already poſſeſſed of, forſeits, 
&c. hv obreption. 

OBRINE, KEniGurTs FT Oprixg, a military order inſti- 
tuted in the thirteenth century by Conrade, duke of 
Mazovia and Cujavia, whom ſome authors call alſo duke 

of Poland. 

He firit gave them the name of knizhts of Feſus Chriſt. 
Their firſt grand maſter was Bruno. Their chief end 
was to defend the country from the Pruſſians, who were 
vet idolaters, and committed great crueltics. 

Duke Conrade putting them in poſſeſſion of fort Obrine, 
they hence took a new name; and it. was agreed between 
them, that whatever lands they conquered from the 
Pruſſians, ſhould be equally divided with him. 

But the Pruthans blocking up the fort, ſo that none of 
the knights could get out, the order became uſeleſs, and 
was ſoon ſuppreſſed. Upon this, Conrade called in the 
Teutonic knights. 

OBRIZUM, in Antiquity, a kind of gold. Pliny ſays, that 
they call the gold that has been ſeveral times purified in 
the fire, obri/2vm. Auri expertmento ignis et ut fimili 
colore rubeat quo 191155, atque ipſum obrizum vecant. Abriz 
in Arabic, or Perſian, ſignities fine gold without mix- 
ture, which the Greeks and Latins call «br:zum. 

OBSCURA camera. See CAMERA Obſcura. 

Orscuna clara. See CLAIR-OBSCURE. 

OBSCURE, tomething that is dark, or that only reccives 
and returns a little light. 

OsscuRE is alſo uſed, in a figurative ſenſe, for a thing 
that is not clear, exprels, and intelligible ; that one docs 
not fully apprehend; or that may be conſtrued into 
divers tenſes. 

OBSCURE tien, or idea. See NoT1ON, and Ipta. 

OBSCURE, clair. See CLAIR-OBSCURE. 

OBSCURITY, that which denominates a thing obſcure. 
Olſcurity is a fault that may either be in the perception, or 
the diction. | 
Obſcurity in the perception ariſes chiefly hence, that we do 
not conceive things as they are, or as we find them ; but 
as we judge them to be before we know them: ſo that 
our judgment precedes our knowledge, and is made the 
rule or ſtandard of our conceptions. Whereas nature 
and reaſon direct, that things ſhould be judged of ac- 
cording as they are known; and that they are to be 


known, not as they are in themſelves, but only in ſuch | 


manner as God was pleaſed to have them known. 
Obſcurity in the d1&10n may ariſe, firſt, from the ambi- 
guity of the ſenſe of words; ſecondly, from the hyures 
or ornaments of rhetoric z thirdly, from the novelty or 
obſoleteneſs of the words. 

OBSECRATION, ob/ecratio, in Rhetoric, a figure wkereby 
the orator implores the aſſiſtance of God, or man. This 
ſigure Cicero makes admirable uſe of, for K. Deiotarus, 
to Cæſar. Per dexteram te iſlam oro, quam regi Deiotare 
hoſpes hoſpiti porrexiſtt : iſtam, inquam, dexteram non tam 
in bellis iu prelits, quam in pt onmiſfis & fide frrmiorem. 
Thus Virgil: 

Dnod te per cali jucundum lumen, & auras, 
Per genitorim 010, per ſpem ſurgentis lull, 
Eripe me his, invicte, malis 


OBSEQUIES, funeral ſolemnities, or ceremonies perform- 
ed at the burials of eminent perſonages. 
The word is derived from the Latin ob/equium, obedience ; 


4 
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theſe Hy equies being the laſt devoirs we can 

deceaſed. See BURIAL and Funrkar. render tothe 

OBSERVANCE literally denotes the act of obſer: 

complying with, a rule, law, or ceremon eving, of 

Hence cher dance is ſometimes alſo uſe 

tute, or ordinance to be obſerved. 

OBSERVANCE, obſervantia, is particular underſtos ; 

a monaſtic ſenſe, of a community of religion ood, in 

bound to the perpetual obſervation of the fame Who ar 

which ſenſe the word coincides with coner — i 

order. Legaten, or 

The CorDEL1ERs denominated themſelves, N., 

the Obſervance ;, the great, and the lefſer ub ere) A 

Thoſe Fraciſcans are called Brethren of the Obſers Iſt 

religiouſly obſerve the primitive laws and rag 

their founder, in oppoſition to Coxventuars, . 

Friars Obſervant. " 9M 

Among the Bernardines, there are monks of the ic 

obſervance, who eat nothing but fiſh. En 

OBSERVANTINES, religious Cordeliers of the obſer 

vance. In Spain there are bare-footed Obſervantin.. 85 

OBSERVATION, in the Sea Language, the taking of th 

ſun's, or any ſtar's, meridian altitude, in e 10 

to find the latitude. — 

For the method of making an eb/crvation, ſee Li xi. 

TUDE., 

The finding of a latitude from the meridian altitude ch. 

ſerved, they call working an obſervaticn. 

OBSERVATIONS, in Aſfronemy. See CotLtsT1ANL 
THD. 

OBSERVATORY, obſervatorium, a place deſtined fe; 
obſerving the heavenly bodies; or a building vfually i: 
form of a tower, raiſed on ſome eminence, and covered 
with a terrace, for making aſtronomical obſervations, 
The more celebrated obſervatories are, — 1. The Green. 
wich obſervatory, built in 1676, by order of king Charles 
II. at the ſolicitation of Sir Joins M 
pher Wren ; and furniſhed with the moſt accurate int 
ments by the ſame ; particularly a noble ſextant of ferca 
fect radius, with telefcope-ſights. 

The perſon to whom the province of obſerving was firl 
committed, was Mr. J. Flamſtced ; a man, who, as Ur. 
Halley expreſſes it, ſeemed born for the employment. Fer 
the ſpace of fourteen years, with unn caticd pains, he 
watched the motions of the planets, chicliy thoſe of the 
moon, as was given him in charge; that a new theory 
of that planet, exhibiting all her irregularities, being 
found, the longitude might thence be determined. 
In the year 1690, having provided himſelf with a mural 
arch of ſeven feet diameter, well fixed in the plane of 
the meridian, he began to verify his catalogue of the 
fixed ſtars, which hitherto had depended altogether on 
the diſtances meaſured with the ſextant, aſter a new and 
very different manner; viz. by taking the meridian at- 
tudes, and the moments of culmination, or the right a- 
cenſion and declination. 
This inſtrument he was ſo pleaſed with, that he laid the 
uſe of the ſextant almoſt wholly aſide. Ihus was tie 
aſtronomer royal employed for thirty years; in tie 
courſe of which time nothing had appeared in public 
| worthy ſo much expence and preparation: ſo that te 
obſerver ſeemed rather to have been employed for | 
own fake, and that of a few friends, than tor the pubic; 
though it was notorious, the obſervations that had bcc 
made were very numerous, and the papers ſwelled to 

great bulk. ö 

This occaſioned prince George of Denmark, in the ye! 

1704, to appoint certain members of the Royal 500'&?!, 

viz. the honourable Fr. Robarts, Sir C. Wren, Sir Int 

Newton, Dr. Gregory, and Dr. Arbuthnot, to Wipe 

Mr. Flamſteed's papers, and chuſs out of them iu! © 

they ſhould think fit for the preſs; purpoing - 225 

them at his own expence : but the patron of te vet 

dying, before the impreſſion was half ſinithech 

{till for ſome time; till at length it was reſumed by _ 

of queen Anne; and the care of the prels committee t 

Dr. Arbuthnot ; and that of correcting, and upp“ 

the copy, to Dr. Halley. Ee ab 

Such — the riſe and 6 of the Hiſtoria C e 

the principal part whereof is the catalogue of 1xcv ale 

called alſo the Greenwich Catalogue. „ Halley 

Flamſteed was ſucceeded by Dr. Halley and Ir hs 

by Dr. Bradley, in 1742, fo deſerveily cel Ne 

his diſcovery of the aberration of the ſtars (ee l. 105 

and the xUTAT10N of the earth's axis : Who 4 - ſent 

ceeded in 1762, by the rev. Mr. Malkelyne, the pie 
aſtronomer royal. eur ute ob- 

The Greenwich al ſe vatory is found, by very. acc te. 

ſervations, to lie in 51%, 28“, 30”, north kane, 1 

2. The Paris olſerdbatory, built by Louis lar, bul 

the Fauxbourg St. Jaques. It is a Very 2 of Ml. 

withal a very magnificent building 3 the dc OW 
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Perrault. Tt is cighty fect high, and a-top is a terrace. 
er +» M. de la Hire, M. Caflini, &c. have been em- 
Ic T ) This ab ſorvatory was begun in 1654, and finiſhed 
Pr: The diſference in longitude between this and 
3 g 3 obſervatory, 18 209 20! welt. 
the : Paris 1b ſer vatory is a cave, Or cellar, of one hun- 
dryer ſeventy feet deſcent, for experiments that are 
iu be made {ar from the ſun, &c. particularly ſuch as 
relat 


» to congelations, refrigerations, indurations, con- 
ſervations, &c. 


nis cave there is a thermometer of Mr. de la Hire, 
> is always at the ſame height, and indicating the 
temperature of the place to be always the ſame. _ 
Tycho Brabe's obſervatory was in the little iſland 
Ween, or the Scarlet Iſland, between the coaſts of Scho- 
nen and Zealand, in the Baltic. It was erected and 
furniſhed with inſtruments at his own expence z and 
was called by him Uraniburgh. In this place he ſpent 
twenty years in obſerving the ſtars. Ihe reſult is his 

p e. 

2 in Phil. Tranſ. obſerves, that this was not 
the ſitteſt place for ſome kind of obſervations, particular- 
Iy the riſings and ſettings 3 as it lay too low, and was 
landlocked on all the points of the compaſs but three; 
and the land horizon being exceeding rugged and uneven. 
4. Pekin al ſer vatory. Father Le Compte deſcribes a very 
magnificent cb/ervatory, erected and furniſhed by the late 
emperor of China, in his capital, at the interceſſion of 
ſome Teſuit miſſionaries, chiefly father Verbieſt, whom 
he made his chief obſerver. 75 

The inſtruments are exceedingly large; but the diviſions 
ore leſs accurate, and the contrivance, in ſome reſpects, 
leis commodious, than thoſe of the Europeans. 'The 
chief are an armillary zodiacal ſphere, of ſix Paris ſeet 
diameter, an equinoCtial ſphere {ix fect diameter, an azi- 
muthal horizon fix ſeet diameter, a large quadrant fix 
feet radius, a ſextant cight feet radius, and a celeſtial 
globe fix feet diameter. 

OnsERVAtORy fortable, See EQUATOREAL 
OBSESSION, an action, or rather paſſion, of being beſet 
by an evil ſpirit 3 which, without entering the body, 
torments, and, as it were, beſieges the perſon without. 
In which ſenſc, c>/c/ſi-n differs from poſteſſion. 

The marks of / en, according to ſome, are a being 
hoiſted into the air, and thrown violently down without 
being hurt; ſpeaking languages never learnt z having an 
averlion to all acts and olhees of religion, &c. 

Some phyſicians look on all caſes of eie as natural, 
and curable by natural medicines, particularly by an un- 
guent, called vwgueontum carriohteri ys with purgatives, or 
vomitives. 

Of this opinion is doctor Gabriel Clauderus, member of 
the Leopoldine academy, which he confirms with the 
teſtimony of Fromannus, in his treatiſe De Faſcinationi- 
bus, and Ganſius de Corallis; adding, that it has been 
confeſied by many witches and ſorcerers, that the plant 
hrpericon, and other limples, &c. incommode them 
terribly, and prevent their operations. 

He confirms this ſentiment hence, that the devil, in thoſe 
he thus beſets, makes uſe of the melancholie humour, or 
the atra bills, and the grofſer impurities of the blood, 
without always acting immediately of himſelf. For 
inch he refers to the books of Melchior Sebizius, and 
Jerom Jordaa De Dix ino in Homine and gives the proceſs 
0! 4 cure of a manifeſt ch/c//ion of a child of a year old 
a Delitichebourg, three leagues from Leipſic. la truth, 
ta devil hath no ſhare in the matter. See D&aMonta- 
CAT, ien. 

UPLDLAN US s, in the Natural Hiſtory of the ancients, 
Ne name of a ſtone which they have alſo deſcribed under 
Lie name of the Chian marble. It is a very ſmooth and 
W marble, extremely ditheult to cut, but capable of a 
Pac bath, and was uted among the ancient Greeks for 
Ne aging of refleching mirrors. See MakrB1 . 

he later writers have ſuppoled the name 9b/idianus de- 
wech from lomebody of the name of Ob/74ius, who was 
we mrentor of this uſe of it; but it ſeems only a falſe 
the to Of the word oP/lranus, ano Tn; ee, from ſeeing 
OBS) *% ov 0 tkungs im it. ; 

MULUNALIS, an epithet which the Romans gave to a 
ks 4 7 wherewith they honoured ſuch of their ge- 
„ was had delivered a Roman army, or fortreſs, be— 
a by the enemy; and had raited the ſiege, or obliged 
them to decamp. 

Ys NT from the Latin ob/idio, lege. 
ound on bs fo 97ammea,becaule made of graſs or herbs 
e $e pot or ſoil. f 

ae the foldiery who beſtowed this crown; which, 


doubtl . 3 — . . . 
OE els, was the realon of its not being of a more 
PIectOus matter. 


1 


Places Th among the Romans, a term uſcd to ſignify 
Vile e 15 bad been chunder-ſtruck, which were other- 
med bidentalia. Sce BiDENTAL. 
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OBSTRUCTION, in Afdicine, a let or ſtoppage of the 
natural paſſages or cavities of the body; occationed either 
by the exceſlive quantity, cr the vicious quality, of the 
humours ; as lentor, thickneſs, or the like. 
Obftruftions are ſuppoſed uſually to ariſe from the groſs 
parts of the blood, detained in the extremities of the ca- 
pillary veſſels, and thus blocking them up. 

Some phyſicians doubt whether there be any ſuch thing 
as ob/lru#tions in the viſcera z or rather attribute the in- 
conveniencies, uſually aſcribed to ob/rutlicns, to the 
acrimonies and crudities of the ſtomach. But their 
reaſons are not convincing. It is true, Ewu may 
not perhaps be ſo frequent as is uſually ſuppoſed ; and 
many of the ſymptoms aſcribed to them, are, doubtleſs, 
owing to diſorders of the ſtomach ; but then there is no 
denying, that there any chi, at all in the viſcera, 
&c. ſchirruſes, and other kinds of tumors, are incon- 
teſtable proofs hereof. 

Ob/?ruttions frequently prove the cauſes of dropſies. Sce 
Drovysy. 

OBSTRUENTS. See Deops TRUENT. 

OBSTRUXIT, Quare OBsTRUXIT. See QUaRF. 

OBTUNDENTIA, a word ufed by ſome authors to ex- 
preſs ſuch medicines as are given to obtund, or edulco- 
rate the acrimony of the humours. 

OBTURATOR, in Anatomy, a name given to two muſcles 
of the thigh ; on account of their thutting, or covering up, 
the foramen, or aperture, between the os pubis and the 
hip-bone. 

The obturator interns and marſuptalis are the two parts, 
or diviſions, that make the GEMINI. 

OBTRURATOR externus, a ſmall flat muſcle, which fills up 
the foramen ovale of the os innominatum exteriorly, and 
reaches from thence to the great trochanter of the os fee 
moris behind the neck of that bone. It is {ixed by flethy 
fivres to the outer, or anterior tide of the cs pubis, all 
the way to the foramen ovale, to the cdge of that hole 
next the ſmall ramus of the iſchium, under the ace- 
tabulum, where a tendon is formed which continues 
its courſe behind the neck of the os femoris to- 
ward the great trochanter, and is iuferted between the 
gemelli and quadratus, in a tmall foffula, between the 
apex of the great trochanter, and the baſis of the collum 
ſemoris. Sec Tab. Anat. {Mycl.} fig. 7. u. 25. Winſlow. 

OBTRURATOR internus, a flat muſcle, almoſt triangular, 

ſituated in the bottom of the pelvis; it covers the fora- 
men ovale, and almoſt ail the iniide of the os pubis and 
iſchium. It is fixed to the internal labium of all the an- 
terior half of the foramen ovale, a little to the neigh- 
bouring part of the gdturator ligament, and alſo both 
above and below the foramen. It is likewiſe fixed to 
the upper half of the inſide of the os iſchium, from the 
upper oblique notch in the foramen ovale, to the ſupe— 
rior part of the great poſterior ſinus of the os ilium. 
From all this extent, the leſhy fibres contracting in 
breadth, run down below the {pine of the iſchium, where 
they go out of the pelvis through. the poſterior notch in 
the iſchium. 
The inſide of the body of this muſcle, or that turned to 
the cavitv of the pelvis, is pretty uniform; but the out- 
ſide, or that turned toward the foramen ovale, and which 
touches the bone, has four middle radiated tendons, 
which uniting at the poſterior notch of the ifchium, run 
over it from behind forward, as over a pulley, each tendon 
ſliding in a particular cartilaginous channel. Afterwards 
the four tendons, having got out of the pelvis, are pretty 
ſtrictly united in one large flat tendon, which, crotling 
over that of the pyriformis, unites with it, having ürit 
received on each ide fome additional eihy fibres from 
the two gemelli. The great tendon fitdes freely, in a 
ſort of membranous vagina, formed by theſe muſcles, 
and is inſerted in the middle of the ſuperior part of the 
cavity of the great trochanter, adhering clofely to the 
capſutar ligament of the joint, and being united to the 
tendons of the glutæus minimus, and pyriiormis. Win- 
flow. 

On rurAroR {irament. This is one of. the proper liga— 
ments of the ola innominata, and fills up all the great 
foramen ovale, except the oblique noch at its upper 
part. It is faſtencd preciſely to the edge of the eircum- 
fercnce of that hole, from the anterior part of the oblique 
notch, all the way to the ſympiytis between the os pubis, 
and os iſchium. From thence to the polterior part of 
the inferior notch, it is tixed to the internal labium of 
the edge of the circumference, forming a kind of ſmall 
channcl with the external labium; and afterwards it 15 
fixed to the common edge of the foramen ovale, and 
cotyloide notch. By this diſpoſition, an opening is leit 
between this ligament, and the ſuperior oblique notch, 
and immediately below this common opening, there are 
two ſmali periorations in the ligament alone. Winflow. 

OB Y USE literally imports blunt, dull, &c. yr oppolition to 
acute, ſharp, briix, XC. 
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OnrTvsr angle, in Geometry. See ANGIP. | 

OBTUSE-ANGLED triangle, is a triangle, one of whoſe 
angles is obtuſe. 

OB rusr-angulur ſectian of a cone, a name given to the 
HYPERBOLA by ancient geometricians, becauſe they con- 
ſidered it only in ſuch a cone, whoſe ſection by the axis 
is a triangle, obtuſe-angled at the vertex. Sce Coxic 
ſection. 

Ob rost appui. Sec Appl. 

OBVENTIONS, obwentiones, in Ancient Law Books, ſig- 
nify the produce of a BENEFiCe, or ſpiritual living; in- 
cluding 0B1.a TIONS, 'TITHES, rents, and other revenues. 

OCCASIO, in Ancient Law Writers, denotes a tribute which 
the lord impoſed on his vaſſals, or tenants, on occaſion 
of war, and other exigencies. 

OCCASIONAL cafe, &c, See Causr, &c. 

OCCATION, a term in the ancient huſbandry, by which 
they expreſſed what we do by harrowing, though they 

erformed it with a different inſtrument, a kind of rake. 
Vith the teeth of this inſtrument, they levelled the 
ground, and broke the clods, and, with the hand, ſtrewed 
the corn over this level ground. Then they brought on 
the plough, and ploughed it in; ſo that the grain was 
town in furrows, as we expreſs it, and uſually came up, 
as we fee it docs at this time with us, in the fame caſe, 
in the lower parts only. After it had got a few leaves, 
they went over the ground again with the ſame inſtru- 
ment a ſecond time, to clear away the weeds, and move 
the carth about the roots of the voung plants. If tliey 
did this lengthways of the ſurrows, the carth being tore- 
what hardencd, there fell but little of it among the corn; 
but if they did it croſſways of the ſurrows, a great dea! 
fell down upon, and among, tlic young plants, and, ina 
manner, buried them; they were uſually obſcrved to 
grow better for this croſs harrowing, except in cold places; 
and the huſbandmen thought the vigour of the plants 
vas owing to the burying them with new eartl ; but this 
was rcally rather prejudicial to them, and the advantage 
they had aroſe from the more deep itirring of the ground. 
Tull's Huſbandry. 

OCCHIO, in Gl/5z-Maktinr, the hole in the floor of the 
tower of the leer. | 

OCCLDENS, an affected name given by ſome of the che- 
mical writers to Y. 

OCCIDENT, in Geography, the weſtward quarter of the 
horizon, or that part of the horizon where the ecliptic, 
or the tun therein, deſcends into the lower hemiſphere. 

OcciprxT, eulusetial, that point of the horizon where 
the ſun ſets, when entering Aries or Libra. 

OccIDENT, e/tival, that point of the horizon where the 
ſun ſets at his entrance into the ſign Cancer, when thc 
days are longeſt. : 

OccipexT, hybernal, that point of the horizon where the 
ſun ſets, when entering the ſign of Capricorn; at which 
time, the days, with us, are ſhorteſt. 

OCCIDENTAL, a term chiefly uſed in commerce, to di- 
{tinguiſh commodities brought from the Welt Indies, 1.c. 
America, from thoſe brought from the Eaſt Indies, which 
are ſaid to be oriental. 

In this ſenſe we ſay occidental BEZOAR. | 

OcciDexNTAL parl. See PEARL. 

OCCcIDENTAL horizon. Sce HORIZON. ' 

OCCIPITAL, in Anatomy, a term applicd to the parts of 
the occiruT, or of the hinder part of the head. 

Occiyiral. bone. See Occtriris es. 

QCCIPUCALES, or Occir AlL muſcles (fee MusCLE), 

are a pair of muſcles of the head, whoſe origin is in the 
ſame place with that of the frontales, i. c. in the upper 
part of the head near the vertex, but which go a quite 
oppoſite courſe; viz. from before, hindwards; and are 
inlerted into the lower part of the hairy ſcalp, or kin 
of the occiput, which they ferve to draw upwards. Sce 
Tab. Anat. (Mysl.) fig. b. u. 1. 
Dr. Drake obſcrves, that the occipitalis and frontalis are 
one continued digaltric muſcle on each fide; that part 
called the occipitals, after a ſmall deſcent, becomes a thin 
tendon, and marches over the whole bregma, where it 
divides; the one part going to the os jugale; and the 
other, growing flethy, acquires the name frontalis. 

OQCCIPITIS os, or 05 prore, in Anatomy, the fourth bone of 
the cranium ; ſo called from its ſituation in the 0CcIePU T. 
See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. g. fig. 7. u. 2. 

It forms the back part of the head; ſerves for the arti- 
culation of the head with the trunk; contains a part of the 
brain, and almoſt all the cerebellum 3 and gives paſſage 
to the medulla oblongata, and a great many of the 
nerves and veſſels; and infertion to a great many of the 
muſcles. 

It is the hardeſt and thickeſt of all the bones of the cra- 
nium. Its figure is triangular. In new-born children it 
is divided into four; but it grows up, and becomes one, 
in time. 


OCCUPATION, or Occurancy, in the ( 
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It is joined to the bones of the ſineiput at the lun 
ſuture ; as likewiſe to the petroſa, and os f } anbdoigy 
the ſphenoidal ſuture. Prenoides, a 
The pärts of this bone are either ſolid or hola,; 
empty: the ſolid are two proceſſes, called © 8 
hollow parts are either ſoramina, or ſinuſes "od ie 
The foramina are either common, or proper Th 
mon are two, one on each fide, common with : cow. 
petroſa, affording a paſſage to the nerves p 2a 
to the internal jugular veins. 
The proper ſoramina are five. The firſt is very 1, 
and through this it is that the ſpinal marrow paſtes. 
others give paſlage to the nerves of the tongue, 4 fe l 
two laſt an entrance to the cervical arteries, * ITY 
It has two large ſinuſes withinſide, for the r 
the two hemiſpheres of the cerchellum. 
On each fide the foramina which give paſſage to the 155 
nal marrow, is uſually a proceſs lined with a can. 
articulated with the firſt vertebra of the neck. * 
In lien of this, is ſometimes only a prominence gf . 
bone ; which, on the proceſs where it is found rec wo 
the infertions of the muſcles of the head, whereof "We 
are ten; viz. the par ſplenium, par complexum, ve 
rectum majus externum, par rectum minus * 
par obliquum ſuperius, obliquum inferius, par mnt. 
deum, rectum internum majus, rectum internum m ; 
_ rectum laterale; each of which ſce in its 
ace. 
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eception 90 
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OCCIPITO 7rentalis, in Auatemr, is, according to Douglas, 


a muſcle of the head; which he thus deſcribes: it rifzs 
flethy from the tranſverſe line of the occiput, oppoſite 10 
part of the ſuperior termination of the maſtoideeus, ard 
part of the beginning of the trapezius next it; and then 
tendinous from the reit of that line backwards, iris 
after the fame manner on the other dt; from thenee 
grows ſtrait up, and ſoon becoming all tendinous, © 
covers the two parietal bones, and the 6% ſoar: 


* 


« 


above the temporal muſcles, its outer eve being faſter; 
to the os jule, on cach fide : this broad tendon near 
the coronal ſuture grows fleſhy, and deſcends with 1: 
ſibies as low as the mn/cult orbiculures. 

It is inferred into the ſkin at the eve-browe, having fan 
down, between them, a narrow ficthy Hip, or elongation, 
which is continued over the ofa na/7, as tar as its cartile- 
ginous part, where its fibres run ot on each fide, and 
terminate in the tkin above the muſculus nal propricts. 
When this digaſtric mulcle, which covers all the upper 
part of the tku!l, like a cap, acts, it pulls the ſkin of th: 
head backward, at the fame time it draws up and 
wrinkles that of the forchead, being antagonized by the 
corrugator. 


r 
. 
* 
* 
3 
i 


OCCIPUT, the hinder part of the head or ſcull ; or tlie 


part wherein is the os occipitis. 
Scultetus obſerves, that cauterizing the cc/þ: is very 
frequent in many places. 


OCCULT, ſomething ſecret, hidden, or inviſible, The 


occult ſciences are, magic, necromancy, cabbala, &c. 
Agrippa has ſeveral books of occult philsfophy, full of the 
vaineſt, wildeſt dreams imaginable : and Fludd nine 
volumes of the cabbala, or occult ſeleunccs, Wrapt Up dd, 
der figures, or Hebrew characters. ; 
Weak philoſophers, when unable to difcover the cauſe 
of an effect, and unwilling to own their 1gnorance, ſav, 
it ariſes from an eccult virtue, an cue cauſes all cd. 
quality. 


Occvi.r, in Geometry, is uſed for a line that is ſcarce per- 


ceivable, drawn with the point of the compailes, #72 
black-lcad pencil. 
Occult, or dry lines, are uſed in ſeveral operations; 
the raiſing of plans, deſigns of building, pieces cl Fro 
ſpective, &c. They are to be effaced, whel the work 
is finiſhed. 


ons; 3 


OccuLT cancers, Sce CANCER. 1. 
OCCULTA'TION, in 4/#rozomy, the time a ſtar or pf 


1 1 inte ' tie 
net, is hid from our ſiglit, by the interpoſition ts 
body of the moon, or of ſome other planet. See ECL: 


OccuLTATION, circle of perpelual. vec . 4 
OCCUPANT, in Law, he that firlt ſeizes and takes Þ 


ſeſſion of a thing. 3 
If a tenant hold land, &c. ſor the term of ano”! 
and ſuch tenant die firſt, without making ang citatc 4 
he that firſt enters to hold that term out, !“ ſaid to . 
quire a property; and is called an gecupan”s 

his title comes by the firſt occupation- 

So, if a tenant, for his own life, grant e 
to another; if the grantee dies befor him, 
be an occupant. % La, b. 


s lite, 


0115 
by IC 


ſtate 


over his el 
hall 


there 


28 . N reſent Pl 
notes the poſſeſſion of ſuch things 4» glen lo 0 
erly belong to no private perion, but ſpoil in wat; 
eing made ſo. As, by ſcizing or taking pen h 
birds, * * 


O CE 


me, Kc. or by ganz. — before undiſcovered, 
. by ns ele dled, in Common Law, for the putting 
n of his freehold in time of war. 
f ren amounts to the ſame with DI1SSEISIN in time 
Ce face only that the former is deemed not ſo great 
+ is alſo uſed for holding tenure, or poſſeſſion. 
oo hen we ſay, ſuch land is in the tenure or occupa- 
2 f ſuch a man; that is, in his poſſeſſion. 
are 880 in the ſtatute De Bigamis, denotes uſur- 
8 4 upon the king, by uſing liberties or franchiſes a 
rſon is not intitled to. 5 
As any unjuſt entry upon the king into lands and tene- 
ments is called an INTRUSION 3 ſo an unlawful uſing 
of franchiſes 18 called an occupation. 
OCCUPAVIT, in Law, a writ which lies for him who is 
ejected out of his land, or tenement, in time of war; 
as a novel diſſeiſin lies for one ejected in time of peace. 
OCCUPIERS of walling, a term in the ſalt works for the 
rſons who are the fworn ofhcers, that allot, in parti- 
cular places, what quantity of ſalt is to be made, that 
the markets may not be over-ſtocked, and ſee that all is 
carried fairly and equally between the lord and tenant. 
Theſe perſons always appoint how many houſes thall 
work at a time; and, when there is ſalt to be made, 
theſ: appoint a cryer to proclaim it to all the workers, 
that they may put to their fires at the ſame time; and a 
like proclaiming of the time when they ſhall leave off; 
and thoſe, who continue to work after this prohibition, 
are to have their ſalt ſpoiled or deſtroyed. 
OCEAN, in Geography, the vaſt collection of ſalt and 
navigable water, which encompaſſes the whole globe 
of the earth. 
The word comes from the Latin zc-anus, of the Greek 
vecavc;, which Euſtathius derives from wyews vac, to ſlide 
wiftly ; others ſay, the Greeks borrowed it from the 
hanicians, who called the circumference of the ocean, 
or; from the Hebrew INN, Y hg, circuit, ambit. 
The ocean is that huge body of waters wherein the two 
grand continents known to us, the new and old, are in- 
cloted like iflands. 
By computation it appears, that the accan takes up conſi- 
dcrably more of what we know of the terreſtrial globe 
than the dry land. 
Dr. Kei!! computes the ſurface of the whole occan to be 
85492506 ſquare miles: ſo that, ſuppoſing the depth of 
the ocean at a medium to be + of a mile, the quantity of 
water in the whole wil! be 213720254 cubic miles. See 
G1.0Bg, and Magnitude of the EARTH. 
Yet Dr. Burnet computes, that all the waters in the 
ocean were not ſufficient to drown or overflow the dry 
land ſo high as the Scriptures ſay it was at the deluge : 
ſeven or eight oceans, according to him, would ſcarce 
have ſufficed. 
The ocean, penetrating the land at ſeveral ſtreights, quits 
its name of ocean, and afſumes that of /ea, or gu/ph;, to 
which are uſually added ſome epithets, to diſtinguith it : 
as Mediterranean ſea, Perſian gulph, &c. In very nar- 
row places it is called ftreights, /inns. 
The ocean takes different names, according to the divers 
countries it borders on: as the Briti/h ocean, German 
ccean, &c. According to Maty, the ocean may be com- 
modiouſly divided into ſuperior, or upper; and inferior, 
or lower, 
Octax, upper, which the ancients called the exterior, as 
environing all the known parts of the world, he ſubdi- 
vides, according to the ſour cardinal points, into the 
northern, ſouthern, eaſtern, and weſtern. 
Ockax, northern, called alſo the glacial, frozen, and Scy- 
thian, is that part of the upper ocean next the north pole; 
bounded on the ſouth with the arctic circle, and the 
northern coaſts of Europe, Alia, and America; and on 
the north with the unknown lands about the pole. 
dis called the icy or frozen ocean, becauſe thoſe who 
have attempted a paſſage through it to China, &c. have 
always been {topped with the ice; and Scythian ocean, 
cauſe waſhing the coaſts of Scythia. 
-FAN, weſtern, or Atlantic, is that part of the grand ocean 
which wathes the weſtern coaſts of Europe and Africa, 


and the eaſtern of America, extending from the arctic 


circle to the equinoctial. 
2 » ſouthern, or European, is that part reaching from 
ue noc to the unknown antarctic lands. : 
den docs u, or Indian, has its firit name from 1ts ſitua- 
e the eaſt; as its latter from India, the chief coun- 
Y 1t waſhes. It reaches from the coaſt of Ajan to the 
Ws ry Latrons, i. e. of Thieves. 
ra = ſhores of the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, and 
tian i ot Aſia, and is bounded on the eaſt by the In- 
* ands, and the Southern continent. 

Ax, infe 


inferior . l ö 
— . on 2 is chat vaſt part of the grand 
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ocean, which waſhes the coaſt of America z unknown, in 
great meaſure at leaſt, to the ancients. It is divided into 
three parts. viz. 
The north fea, which waſhes che eaſtern coaſts of Ameri- 
ca, from the arclie circle to the tropic of Capricorn. 
The Magellanic ſea, extending from the tropic of Capri- 
corn to the Terra auſtralis incognita. 
The /onuth ſca, or pacific, which waſhes the weſtern coaſts 
of America to the eaſt, as far as the Ifle of Thieves 
and from ſouth to north, from the tropic of Capricorn 
to the land of Jefſo. 
Ocr an, for the ſalineſi of the, ſee S11.TNESS, 
OCEAN, for the tides obſerved in the, fee Tires. 
Phil. Sachſius, in 1664, printed a difſertation, intitled 
Oceanus Microcoſmicus, dedicated to Bartholine; wherein 
he ſhews, that there is a circular motion in the waters, 
like that of the blood in the human body: that they all 
come from the ocean, and return thither again. The 
thought is Solomon's, Eccleſ. xii, See VAPcUuR, 
SPRING, &c. 
OCELLATI /apides, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
the ancients ſometimes to expreſs certain ſtones, found 
on the ſhores, and in the beds of rivers, and naturally 
marked with the ſigure of an eye; and ſometimes for 
{mall round ſtones of the thape of the groove of the eye, 
made by art tor children to play with, and of the nature 
of what we call marbles. Suctonius tells us, that Au- 
guſtus Cæſar uſed to divert himſelf ſometimes with play- 
ing nucibus et ocellatis. 
The word /apid:bus is underſtood after the laſt word, and 
the meaning of the author plaialy is, that he plaved, like 
a boy, with nuts and marbles. But we have abundant 
teſtimony among the ancient naturaliſts of the word hav- 
ing been uſed alſo as the name of the gem which we now 
call ocu/us heli, and all thoſe other ſtones of the agate, or 
other ſemi-pellucid kinds, which had the figure of an 
eye naturally impreſſed upon them, that is a round ſpot 
of a difterent colour, in the centre of a ſmall roundiſh 
ſtone. Theſe were ſcarce among the ancients, becauſe 
they had none but the true ocu/: heli, or ſuch Fones as 
were of a particular ſpecies, and were found naturally 
of the ſhape and ſize of an ye; but we have them mucn 
more common, becauſe cr jewellers, whenever they 
find a natural ſpot in an agate, ſurrounded with a white 
circle, cut it out from the reſi of the ſtone, and fell it 
as a natural cu/us eli. 

OCELOT of Buffon, in Zæology, called by others the 
Mexican cat, and by Hernandez lacssgelotl, is a ſpecies 
of cat, with its head, back, upper part of the rump, 
and tail, of a bright tawny ; a black {tripe extends along 
the top of the back, from head to tail; and from the 
forehead to the corners of the eyes, a ſtripe of black 
the forchead ſpotted with black; the ſides whitiſh, marked 
lengthways with long ſtripes of black, ſprinkled with 
ſmall black ſpots; the neck and rump marked in the 
ſame manner; and the tail ſpotted with ſmall ſpots near 
its baſe, and black at the end. is animal inhabits 
Mexico, the neighbourhood of Carthagena, and Braſil; 
lives in the mountains; is very voracious, but fearful of 
mankind ; preys on young calves, and different ſorts of 
game ; Jurks amidſt the leaves of trees; and ſometimes 
extends itſelf along the boughs, as if dead, till the mon- 
kies, approaching to examine it, become its prey. Pen- 
nant. See Tab. IV. Duadrupeds, Ne 41. 

OCHLOCR AHA, from a, multitude, and xgarH, porvery 
command, a form of government, whercin the populace 
has the whole power and adminiſtration in its own hand. 

OCHNA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
polyandria monogynia clals, the characters of which are 
theſe : the cup is a perianthium, compoſed of five ſmall 
leaves, of an oval but pointed ſhape, ſtanding expanded, 
and falling with the flower; the flower is compoſed of 
five roundith petals, with very obtuſe ends, and with 
ungulz of the length of the leaves of the cup; the ſta- 
mina are a number of {ine flender hlaments, converging 
at the ends; the germen of the piſtil is oval, and ter- 
minates in a pointed ſtyle, which is erect, and longer 
than the ſtamina; the fruit is a very large, and fleſhy 
receptacle, of a roundith, truncated form, in either fide 
of which there is lodged a ſingle berry, of an oval figure; 
the ſeeds are ſingle, and of an oval tigure alſo. There 
are two ſpecics. 

OCHRA, or ygallinula OcuRa, in Ornithelogy, the name 

\ of a ſpecies of moor-hen. It is all over of a duſky and 

obſcure ycllowith green, and is browner on the breaſt 
and belly than on the back, yet with the ſame yellowiſh 
cen predominant z the head, neck, breaſt, and wings, 

Co ſeveral white ſpots; and the face is in part white; 

the beak is part black, and part red; and the legs are of 

a yellowiſh colour. 


yellow earth, or echre, which is one of the principles, or 


8 C conſtituent 
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OcuRa vitrioli, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to that 


— —ů 


OCHRES, in Natural Hiſtery, the name of a large genus 
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> i\ttuent parts of all vitriol. This is ſeparated from it 
ſolution in water, and falls to the bottom of the veſlel ; 
and the yellow ſubſtance that tinges the ſides of foun- 
tains, and ſprings of chalybeat waters, in many places, 
is the ſame {ubſtance, and ſhews that they are only ſolu- 
tions of vitriol, which, as ſuch, muſt needs depolit that 
earth, which, though retained imperceptibly in the vi- 
trio}, yet cannot be ſuſtained in water ſo well as while 
that ſalt was ſolid. | | 
Bafil Valentine tells us, that repeated ſolutions of the 
ſame quantity of vitriol, will, at length, free it from all 
its earth; and that then it will be found a very different 


ſubſtance from what it was before, and fit for ſeveral | 


wonderful experiments, which he deſcribes. This ſe- 
paration of the earth of vitriol has been tried in vain, by 
twenty repeated ſolutions ; but there is a much ſhorter 
way of effecting it, which is this: powder a good quan- 
tity of Dantzick or Hungarian vitriol z put it into a high 
and narrow cucurbit, and add to it a confiderable quan- 
tity of water j keep a fire under it for four _ and 
the earth will, in a very great quantity, ſubſide from it, 
when cold, in much greater quantity from this one 
1 than from ſeveral repeated ones of the common 
nd. ; 
Another method, which ſeparates more than its 1 
from it, is this. Let the veſſel containing the powdered 
vitriol, without any addition of water, be placed in a 
balneum Mariæ, and kept hot in the fame manner for 
four days; the vitriol will, in this caſe, melt as if water 
were put to it. While it continues in this fluid ſtate, 
the ochre, or earth, and not only that, but, with it, the 
metalline parts, and the groſs ſulphur, will in a great 
meaſure ſubſide, and become a hard cake, the vitriol 
continuing fluid about it. Let this be poured off, and, | 
when cold, it will cryaſtllize, leaving only a ſmall quan- 
tity of a liquamen behind. This operation may be re- 
peated two or three times, and the vitriol then 1 
a very different ſubſtance from what it was before, and is 
fitted for ſeveral operations, which it would not other- 
wile ſucceed in. Many have tried to effect this ſepara- 
tion by liquation, by means of a dry heat, placing the 
veſſel in ſand, in filings of iron, or over the flame of a 
lamp, burning ſpirit of wine, or oil; but it never will 
ſucceed this way, though the vitriol be ever ſo long kept 
in a ſtate of liquation. Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 103. 
The ochra vitriol; may be obtained alſo in a great propor- 
tion, though in another form, if, after a long and in- 
tenſe calcination, the vitriol is freed from its ſalt by an 
ablution of warm water often repeated. The far greater 
part of the remaining colcothar, thus dulcifed, is carth, 
with an admixture only of a {mall quantity of ſome 
metalline parts. 
Another way of obtaining it, is diſſolving vitriol in com- 
mon water, and adding to the ſolution Hings of zinc, or 
ſalts of tartar, or ſome other alkali. See ViTRIOL. | 
A great proof of the carth called ochra ditriali being 
contained in large quantity in that ſalt is, that it requires 
no earth beſide to be mixed with it in diſtillation : 
whereas common ſalt, nitre, and the other ſalts, require 
a great quantity of common earth to be added to them, 
to prevent their fuſion. Alum, and vitriol alone, require 
no ſuch additions, the firſt of theſe containing a very 
large quantity of an alkalious white earth, as the other 
does of an ochreous yellow one. 
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of earths, uſed principally by the painters. The moſt 
common kinds are either yellow, or red, though there 
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ſtanding, will depoſit the echre at the bottom of c 
Some authors elteem ochre proper to promote « 2 


ef, 
of metals, when they are too harſh and brittle - Op. 
chief uſe is in painting, l 
The beſt ochre is that of Berry in France. There 


ſeveral Kinds dug up in England ; ſome of them uſed ; 

painting, and others in poliſhing looking-glaſſes; 3 * 
13 very probable that both our own country * 1 
plantations abroad, contain many treaſures of them 2 
value of which is yet unknown. » the 
Dr. Litter obſerves, that ochreons earths are ſeparateg 
in greater or leſs quantities, from all the medics 

ſprings of England ; and nt is to theſe, and the dae 

and muriatic lalts, that they all owe their virtues, 11 
echre they contain is uſually of the nature of that which 
our painters, to diſtinguiſh it from the yellower Ling 

call brezwn ochre. This is produced from the iron oh 
that are met with in the way of the current of theſe 2 
ters; and, among the reſt, the pyrites aftords a 2 
deal of them. All kinds of the pyrites, and all the = 
ſtones of England, when they are ſubject to be nad, 
moittened under ground, will, in time, thoot out their 
ſalts, and part with their carths. 

The earth of the pyrites is ochre, and the falt of the 
lime- ſtone is the calcarious nitre, an alkaline {alt of the 
nature of the natrum of Agypt; and from theſe two 
ſubſtances, and a {nall portion of common fait, which 
the waters take up in their paſſage through the carts 
that contain it, all th: virtues of them are owing. The 
ſalt of the pyrites being green vitrivl, ! might be ex. 
pected that this foul be found in the waters impreg- 
nated by that ſubſtance z but Dr. Liſter obſerves, that 
though there ate many ſprings in England which are wel; 
known to receive their virtucs from this foſlil, yet there 
is no ſuch thing as vitriol to be obtained from any of 
them; and this is not wondertul, fince we know that 
the pyrites will not yield its vitriol when newly taken 
out of the earth, but muſt be expoſed a conſiderable 
time firſt to the air; to that the ore only is the ſenfible 
thing that it receives from this ſubſtance, and, perhaps, 
with it ſome ſaline matter which is the baſis of eitriol, 
and would be vitriol in time, on a due expoſition to the ar 
Ochres ſeem to have been depoſited from ferruginous or 
vitriolic waters, nearly in the fame manner as a reddith 
or yellowith powder is precipitated from ſolutions of 
iron in vitriolic acid, by expolure to air. By reduction 
with charcoal or other inflammable matter, a conſider- 
able quantity of iron may be extracted from theſe earths. 
Wallerius obſerves, that this iron is of the red-thort kind, 
or brittle when hot. By calcination all ae acquire 2 
red colour. 


OCHROPUS gollinula, in Ornitholsgy, a name by which 


many authors have called a bird more uſually kuoun by 
the name of NSA. | 


Ocnroyus, or gullinule OCH ROPUS, the yollow-lepged .- 


hen, a ſpecies of the galliunlu, or mowr-ber. It is of the 
Gze of the common kind; its beak, a3 well as its legs, 2s 

ellow, or of a ſulphur colour; its back is of a reddit 
e the tips ot its wings of a very fine red; it has 
white varicgations on its head, and in the middle 07 its 
wings, and on its belly; the longett feathers of 1ts 
wings are black 3 and there are alſo ipots of back onthe 
back in ſeveral places; the edges of its eye-brows are a 
a deep ſaſſtou colour; and it has, belide all theic colours, 
a great deal of grey in the wings; it has no hinder toe. 
It builds in thickets, in watery places, among rulles aud 
high grals. 


are brown, blue, and green ochres, and a number of | OCHRUS, in Botany. See PEA. 

diſtin ſpecies of all theſe colours. Of the yellow ache | OCIMUM, in Botany. Sec BaslL. 

Dr. Hill, in his Hiſtory of Foſſils, deſcribes eleven ſpe- | OCKHAM. Sce OaK Hau. 1 F 
cics. Of the red, the ſame number. Of the brown, | OCNUS, in Orn«ho/ogy, a name by which Ariſtotle, aud 
two. Of the blue, and green, one ſpecies each; and of others of the ancignts, have called the BIT TERN, © 
the black, two. butter-bumpe 5 
The greater number of theſe are, or have been, at one OC OR, a name given by ſome chemiſts to ſal ammoniac- 


. 2 2 Ja." . , > ” WS. „ = }- or 
time or other, in uſe in painting, in different parts of the | OCREA, among the Aucicats, a kind of military ſhoe, 


world. Some, however, there are, eſpecially of the yel- 
low and red kinds, which that author has himſelf dil- 
covered in different parts of our own, and other king— 
doms, which are worthy the trials of the perſons con- 
cerned in that branch of trade, as they have alrcady becn 
proved, at his requeſt, in ſmall quantities, and found to 
anſwer very well. 

Some authors refer ochre to the claſs of ſemi-metals rather 


ſhort boot, which was made of white tin, and oma 
mented with gold or filver, about the ancles. A 
was very ancient z the Greeks were 10 well prey N 
with them in Hemer's time, that he thence gives Wm 
the appellation of tunwmnuiors gt. Among the Romans, 
none were allowed to wear the gre, but the two upbe F 
claſſes of the people, or ſuch whoſc cilate exceret 
7500 drachmas. 


than earths. It conſiſts, according to them, of earth and } OCTABIS, in Law, See OCTAVE. MEM ro 
a metal, particularly iron, combined. OCT AECERIDES, formed from ces e, a_—_ f » ſpace 
il Mr. Boyle aſſures us he has ſeen a piece of ochre richer | oxru, cig/t, and eres, year, i C bs a 
3 in metal than moſt iron-ores ; and which was even ren- or duration of eight years., . 1 
"8 dered magnetical by heating, and then cooling it in a per- | OCT AE UVERIS, oxlaerrgic, in Antiquity, 4 ny e 

pendicular poſition. 8 of cight years, at the end ot which three nt Fe 
Ochre, in eſſect, is always impregnated with iron, and is | months were added. This CYCLE was ie bu: 
what generally gives to the chalyb at ſprings their medi- 


the Athenian, reformed the CALENDAR, by 
— — N * * n : ror C 16. 18 
cinal virtue; many of which we ſce, upon the water's | the golden number, or cycle 0s neten crab! is, 
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OCT 


zu Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Linnæus, 
* 1. —— a kind of ſtar-fiſh of the 


and m hiak vi dent; b 
laſs, the rays of which are eight in number 
agree ey firſt part . the body, but ſoon divide int 


gScee Ocroso. 
OTA EDRON, or OCTAEDRON, in Geometry, one of 
the five regular * conſiſting of eight equal and 
: iangles. 
in may be conceived as conſiſting of two 
uadrilateral pyramids put together at their baſes. 
Its ſolidity, t erefore, is had, by multiplying the qua- 
drangular baſe of either by one third of the perpendicu- 
lar height of one of them, and then doubling the ee 
The ſquare of the ſidę of an oftahedron is in a ubduple 
ratio of the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribing 


OEPANDRIA, formed of or, eight, and amp, male, in 
Botany, 2 claſs of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 
and eight ſtamina, or male parts in each. This claſs 
comprehends four orders, viz. monoryna, including thir- 

one genera of pos with one ſtyle ; digynia, contain- 

ing four genera 0 plants with two ſtyles ; trigynia, com- 
prehendng five genera with three ſtyles ; and terragynia, 
containing three genera with four ſtyles. See Tab. I. 
and IV. of Botany, claſs 8. 

The plants of this claſs are the maple tree, heath, &c. 
See FRUCTIFICATION, 

OCTANT, or OcTI1LE, in Aftronomy, an ASPECT, or 
poſition of two planets, &c. wherein their places are 
diſtant by an eighth part of a circle, or 45 degrees, from 
one another. 

OCTAPLA, formed from or, eight, q. d. ſomething with 
eight rows or columns, a term in the ſacred learning, uſed 
for a kind of ancient Polyglot Bible, conſiſting of eight 
columns. 

In the firſt column was the Hebrew text, in Hebrew: 
characters; in the ſecond, the ſame text in Greek cha- 
raters ; in the third, the Greek verſion of Aquila; in 
the fourth, that of Symmachus ; in the fifth, the Sep- 
tuagint ; in the ſixth, that of Theodotion ; in the ſeventh, 
that called the ; the laſt was that called the /7xth. 
Origen was the author of the Ofapla, as well as of the 
TETRAPLA and HEXAPLA. 

OCTATEUCH, in the Sacred Literature, is uſed for the 
eight firſt books of the Old "Teſtament ; viz. Geneſis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joſhua, 
Judges, and Ruth. Procopius of Gaza has ten commen- 

taries on the Ofaterch. 

AVE, in Muſice, an harmonical interval conſiſting of 
eight tones, or degrees of ſound. 

moſt ſimple perception the ſoul can have of true 

ſounds is that of uniſon ; becauſe the vibrations there 

begin and end together. The next to this is the ofave z 

wherein the more acute ſound makes preciſely two vibra- 

tions, while the graver or deeper makes one; and where- 
in, by conſequence, the vibrations of the two meet at 
every vibration of the more grave. 

Hence uniſon and Have paſs almoſt for the ſame con- 

cord. Hence alfo the proportion of the ſounds that form 

dave, are in numbers, or in lines, as 2 to 1, ſo that 
two chords or ſtrings of the ſame matter, thickneſs, 
and tenſion, one whereof is double the length of the 
other, produce the a. — 

The clave is called, by the ancients, DIAPASON, be- 

cauſe containing all the imple tones and concords ; all 

of which derive their ſweetneſs from it, as they ariſe 
more or leſs directly out of it. 

Jo be juſt, it muſt contain diatonically ſeven degrees, or 

mtervatsz and, conſequently, eight terms, or ſounds : 

whence its name, ofave. 

e otave containing in it all the other ſimple concords, 
and the degrees being the diſſerences of theſe concords ; 
"1 evident, the diviſion of the «fave comprehends the 
Uiviſion of all the reſt. 

1 Jjonung, therefore, all the ſimple concords to a com- 
on fundamental, we have the following ſeries: 


141414444. 4 34-14 
Fund, 3d], 3d g, 4th, 5th, 6th I, 6th g. 1. 
Fain, the ſyſtem of odave containing all the original 
ng 2 the compound concords being the ſum of 
5 — ſome leſſer concord; in order to have a ſeries 
— cyond an ocave, we mult continue them in the 
5 er r e a ſecond oc/ave, as in the firſt; and 
bon rough a third and fourth efave. Such a ſeries 
a ed the ſcale of muſic. 
1 — the compoſition of ofaves may be carried on 
we go 10 , * three or four ofaves are the greateſt * 
Mg den ordinary practice: the old ſcales went no farther 
paſs of . or at moſt three ofaves, which is the full com- 
an ordinary voice: and, notwithſtanding the per- 


| ſection of the cctv; yet, after the third, the agree- 
ment diminiſhes very Caſt nor do they ever go ſo tar at 
one movement, as from one extreme to the other of a 
double or triple ofave ; ſeldom beyond a ſingle o&ave : 
nor is either voice or inſtrument well able to go beyond. 
To form a fourth offave, if the acuter ſtring be half a 
foot, which is but a ſmall length to give a clear ſound, 
the longer muſt be eight feet. If, then, we go beyond 
the fourth Hude, either the acute term will be too en, 
or the grave one too long. 
The cave is not only the greateſt interval of the ſeven 
original concords, but the firſt in degree of perſection. 
As it is the greateſt interval, all the leſs are contained in 
it. Indeed, the manner wherein the leſs concords are 
found in the ade, is ſome what extraordinary; viz. by 
taking both an harmonical and arithmetical mean be- 
tween the extremes of the fare, and then both an 
arithmetical and harmenical mean between each extreme, 
and the moſt diſtant of the two means laſt found; 1. e. 
between the laſt extreme and the firſt arithmetical, and 
between the greater extreme and the firſt harmonical 
mean, we have all the leſſer concords. 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that any wind- inſtrument being 
over-blown, the ſound will rife to an clave, and nn othet 
concord; which he aſcribes to the perfection of the 
oftave, and its being next to uniſon. 
From this ſimple and perfect form of the eve, ariſes 
this peculiar property, that it may be doubled, tripled, 
&c. and ſtill be concord; i. e. the ſum of two or more 
oftaves are concord; though the more compound, gra- 
dually, the leſs agreeable. He adds, there is that agree- 
ment between its extremes, that whatever ſound is con- 
cord to one extreme of the ode, is ſo to the other. 
Deſcartes, from an obſervation of the like kind, viz. that 
the ſound of a whiſtle, or organ-pipe, will riſe to an 
oclade, if forcibly blown, concludes, that no ſound is 
heard, but its acute ade ſeems ſome way to echo or 
reſound in the ear. 
OcTavE, diminiſhed. See DIMINISHED Oftave, and IN- 
TERVAL. 
OcrTave, or OcTaBts, in Law, denotes the eighth day 
aſter any feaſt, ineluſively; which ſpace is alſo called ts. 
OcTrave, among the Romaniſts, is uſed for the ſpace or 
period of eight days allowed for the celebration of a feaſt, 
or ſervice, in commemoration of ſome faint, or on other 
ſolemn occaſions. 


Epiphany, the Dedication, &c. are ce'cbrated with 
oftlaves. The office in the ofave is ſemi-double. 
OCTAVINA, in the Italian Mru/ic, a kind of ſmall ſpinet, 
eaſily moved, having only one row of keys, and thoſe 
not to the uſual number, perhaps not to +bove three 
octaves, the common ones going to four, or more. See 
OPINET. 

OCTILE, or OcTanrT, in Allrolagr, an As fer of two 
planets when diſtant from cach other by an eighth of the 
zodiac, 1. e. a ſign and half, or 45“. 

OCTO, ad Ocro. Sce Ap ocro. 

OCTOBER, the eighth month of the year, in Romulus's 
calendar; though the tenth in that of Nuna, Julius 
Ceſar, &c. conbiting of thirty-one days. 

October has till retained its brit name in ſpice of all the 
different names the ſenate and Roman emperors would 


nus, in honour of #au/tina, the wife of Antoninus the 

emperor: Commodus would have had it hear the name 

of [rv:fus ; and Domitian made it be called Domztranus, 

after his own name. | 

OCTOGON, or OcTacon, in Geometry, a figure of eight 
ſides, and eight angles. 
When all the ſides and angles are equal, it is called a 
regular octegon, or an eFogen that may be inſeribed in a 
circle. | 

Oc roco, in Fortification, denotes a place that has eight 
baſtions. See BasT1ION. 

OCTTOPHOR UM, among the Aucicuts, a carriage with 
eight wheels. 
It allo ſignified a chair, or litter, /-&ica, carried by eight 
chairmen, which kind of chair was moltly uted by the 
women. 

OCTOSTYLE, in the Ancient Arrbitecture, the face of a 
building, or ordonnance, containing eight columns, 
Ihe eight columns of the o#fo/tyle may either be diſpoſed 
in a right line, as in the Pſeudodiptere temple of Vitru— 
vius, and in the Pantheon; or in à circle, as in the round 
Monoptere temple of Apollo Pythius at Delphi, &c. 

OCTO tales, Sce TAI Es. 

OCTUNYN, a word uſed by ſome diſpenſatory writers to 
lignify eight ounces. | 

OCULARES atntcs, or eynodentes, the eye-tecth, See 
TrgTH. 

OCULATA, in 1c>:5v2/cov, a name given by many to the 
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Eaſter, Whitſuntide, St. John Baptiſt, St. Laurence, 
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have given it. The ſenate ordered it to be called Fau/7:- 


O C U 


fiſh more uſually called MELanurus. It has the name | 
oculata from the remarkable largeneſs, and finc golden 
iris of its eyes. 

OCULATUS !apis, the eyed-fore, a name given by Merca- 
tus, in his Metallotheca Vaticana, and by many other 
writers, to what we call the pudding-/tone, a ſtone formed 
of a great number of pebbles, of a ſmall ſize, immerſed, 
and formerly bedded, in a flinty cement, little leſs hard 
than the ſtones themſelves, and in ſome ſpecies not at all 
ſo. The reſemblance of theſe round pebbles, when the 
maſs was cut, to the eyes of animals, probably gave ori- 
pin to this name. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 5. 

his pudding-/one is not the only inſtance of this effect 
of the rapidity of the waters of the deluge in running off 
from the face of the carth ; for there are found in many 
places great numbers of ſtones which have been 1 of 
ſtrata, or larger maſſes, and which have been broken off, 
and rolled into the form of pebbles at that time. And 
among what we — underſtand by the name peb- 
bles, we find many which have prominent ridges running 
round them, which have been veins harder in their mat- 
ter than the reſt of the ſtone; and therefore, while the 
reſt has been worn away, theſe have remained leſs 
worn, and conſequently ſtanding higher than the other 

arts. 

OCULL, eyes, in Botany, the gemmæ or buds of a plant juſt 
pany forth, or the knots out of which thoſe buds 
ariſe. 

Oculi, adulter, depreſſor, elevator, and obliquus. See the 
reſpective articles. 

Ocur1 /peculum. See SPECULUM-. 

OCULIPETA, in Zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpents. 

OCULIST is a name appropriated to a ſurgeon, who ap- 
plies himſelf particularly to the ſtudy and cure of diſ- 
eaſes of the eye. 

OCULUM aperiens, in Anatomy, a name given by ſeveral 
authors to a muſcle of the face, called by the generality 
of writers APERIENS palpebram, and apericns palpebram 
rectus; by Albinus, LEATHER palpebre ſuperioriss 

OCULUS, in Anatomy. See EVE. 

Ocvi.vs heli, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of one of the 
ſemipellucid gems of the genus of the hydrophane, and 
called by Dr. Hill hydrophanes albido-cinerens, flavo=wvarice 
gatus, nucles centrali nigerrimo, or the greyith white hy- 
drop/anes, variegated with yellow, and with a black cen- 
tral nucleus. See Tab. of Foſjils, Claſs 5. 

It is a very elegant and beautiful gem; its baſis, or 
ground, is a whitiſh grey, variegated with yellow, and 
jometimes with red, and a little black, but that more 
rarely, and is found in ſmall maſſes from half an inch to 
an inch in diameter; of a rounded figure, and thickeſt 
in the middle, tapering away gradually to the ſides; the 
outer part of the ſtone, or that toward the edges all 
round, is ever of a whitiſh grey, more or leſs variegated 
with yellow, &c. and its central nucleus is always of a 
deep and fine black, ſurrounded by a broad circle, of a 
pale yellow, and repreſenting very beautifully the pupil 
and iris of the eye; theſe are encloſed in the matter of 
the ſtone, and are often ſurrounded by other very fine 

. concentric circles, of a pale flame colour; but more fre- 
quently there is only the black pupil, ſurrounded by the 
yellow iris, and that placed in the body of the ſtone which 
repreſents the white of the eye; the thape of the ſtone 
alto favours its reſemblance of an eye, and the whole is 
very elegant. It is of the hardneſs of the agate, and 
takes a tolerable poliſh z when thrown into water, it has, 
in a great meaſure, the property of the oculus und, the 
whole ſtone becomes greatly more bright and lucid, and 
the grey part becomes of a plainly yellowilh caſt, 

There arc many things improperly called ce, by our 
jewellers, but the genuine ſpecies is very rare. Nothing 
1s more common than to find in the agates little circular 
veins of difterent colours round a central ſpot z theſe the 

| lapidaries frequently cut out, with a proper quantity of 
the {tone about them, and call them eculus heli. They are 
not peculiar to the agate, but are common alſo in the 
cornelian, and ſtand ſometimes fingle, ſometimes two or 
three together, and, according to the colours of the cir- 
cles, repreſent the eyes of various animals. Hill. 

Ocu11 cancrorum. Bee CRAB'S eyes. 

OcULus cati. Hee ASTERIA, 

OcuLus Crit, in Botany, a name given to a ſpecies of 
clary, from the ſuppoſed virtues of its ſeeds in clearing 
the fight, which it does by its viſcous covering; for when 
any thing happens to fall into the eye, if one of theſe 
ſeeds is put into one corner, and the cyc-lid kept cloſe 
over it, moving the ſeed gently along the eye, whatever 
happens to be there will ſtick to the ſecd, and fo be 
brought out. 

Ocu1.us leporinus, a diſtemperature of the eyes, called alſo 
ECTROPIUM. 


ODE 


rey, and has no veins, or other variegations 

in mall maſſes, of the ſhape of our common flintz 
and 

ſparente, 


ſt 
though of little beauty, has this very "Har ny oven 


that, when thrown into a baſon of water 
half a minute it begins to change its ap 
very ſoon, inſtead of a pale grey, beco 
bright, and conſiderably pellucid, pale yellow, lik * 
ot amber, or the yellow cornelian; this it retaing hoe 
as it remains in the water, but as ſoon as taken — — 
dried, it reſumes its grey colour, and becomes 2 7 
as before. It is found, ſo far as is yet known K; ae 
China; but the ſhores of ſome of our own Dew - 
us ſtones coming up to its qualities in ſome 0 nn 
though not ſo beautifully tranſparent in water wi 3 
ental. Hill's Hiſt. of Fofl. p. 468. 825 
Oc uus Peneris, a name given by ſome to the UMBILI1cts 
MAY Inns. 
OCY MOPHYLLON, in Botany, a name given by Bux. 
baum to a new genus of plants, the characters» which 
are theſe : the flower is of the ſtamineons kind havin 
no petals; this ſtands upon the embryo fruit, which 5 
terwards becomes an oblong quadrangular ſced-vefſe! ti 
vided into four cells, and containing roundiſh and 8 
ſmall ſeeds; its leaves are like thoſe of the common 5 
mum, or baſil, whence its name; and its place of growth 
is in damp marſhes. Boccone has deſcribed it under the 
improper name of glayx, calling it the great, green. 
flowered, marſh glaux. Act. Petropol. vol. iv. P 421, 
OCYMUM, in Bztany. See BAS. 
Wo „in the Turk;/h Scraglie, ſigniſies a elof5, chamber, or 
cra... 
The grand ſignior's pages are divided into five claſſes, or 
chambers, called das. See PAGE. 
The firit, which is the loweſt in dignity, is called the 
great oda, from the number of perſons that compoſe it. 
Theſe are the juniors, who are taught to read, write, 
aud ſpeak the languages; which are, the Turkiſh for this 
world ; the Arabic tor paradiſe ; and the Perſian for 
hell, by reaſon of the hereſy of the people that ſpeak it. 
The ſecond is called the Ati oda z where, from the age 
of ſourteen or fifteen years, the youth are trained up to 
arms, and the ſtudy of ſuch polite learning as the Turks 
are acquainted with; viz. logic, arithmetic, geometry, 
and a little aſtrology. ; 
In each of theſe 8 is a page of the privy-cham- 
ber, who ſuperintends them, as the prefects in the col- 
leges of the Jeſuits. | 
The third chamber, called ki/ar-oda, comprehends two 
hundred pages; which, beſides their other exerciſes, are 
commanded by the kilerdgi-bachi, for the ſervice of the 
buttery and fruitery. 
The fourth only conſiſts of twenty-four : theſe, under the 
khazineda-bachi, take care of the treaſure in the grand 
ſignor's apartment, where they never enter with any - 
cloaths on that have pockets. 
The fifth is called A-,, i. e. privy-chamber, and con- 
ſiſts of forty pages, which attend the emperor's beit 
chamber. 'The felt of this chamber is called ada dach, 
the ſecond ili, &Cc. 8 
Eight of theſe pages keep conſtant guard every night in 
the emperor's bed-chamber : they are poſted in ſeveral 
places, ſome nearer him, others Arden off, according to 
their degrees in the chamber. They are to tabe care the 
lights, kept conſtantly in the chamber, do not glare in 
his eyes, and awake him; and if they find him * 
with any troubleſome dream, to take care he be 4 
by one of the agas. ; kinn 
ODABACHI, or Op pA 48s 1, an officer in the Turi 
ſoldiery, equivalent to a ſerjeant or corporal _— * 
The common ſoldiers, and janizaries, called oldac i - 
ter having ſerved a certain term of years, are alware 
ferred, and made biquelairs; and of biquelary, n fi, 
become odabachis, i. e. corporals of companies 5 * — 
of certain diviſions, whoſe number is not fixed 3 
ſometimes ten, and ſometimes twenty- e diſtin 
Their pay is fix doubles per month, and ney = a foot 
uiſhed by a large felt, a foot broad, e rich fear 
| Ang hanging on the back, with two long e 
thers. | 
ODD. See EvenLy, and FoorT. DO 
1ODE, oda, from the Greek «dn, cantus, Jong, 22 
in the Ancient Poetry, a ſong; or a 3 go 5 5 
to be ſung, and compoſed for that purpo - rumen 
being uſually accompanied with ſome muſical 1 
fly the lyre. 2 


in the ſpace of 
Pearance, any 
mes of 2 y 


OcuLus marinus, the fea-che, a name given by ſome au- | chie 
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0 t, in the Modern 22 is a = M 
of long and ſhort verſes, diftinguilhed te ſtinzas or 
ſtrophes, wherein the ſame meaſure is preſerve ough- 
The „des of the ancients, Voſſius obſerves, had a regular 
mof the ſame kind of verſe, and the ſame quantity 
* llables, in the ſame place of every ſimilar verſe: 
a Wat there is nothing (ſays he) but confuſion of quan- 
& tities in the modern odes; ſo that, to follow the natural 
a quanti of our ſyllables, every ſtanza will be a dif- 
c ong.” | 
80 ld +. obſerved, however, that all the ancient 
des were not of ſuch kind. But he proceeds: ( The 
« moderns have no regard to the natural quantity of the 
« ſyllables, and have introduced an unnatural and bar- 
« harous variety of long and ſhort notes, which they ap- 
« ply without any regard to the natural quantity of ſyl- 
« ]ables ; ſo that it is no wonder our vocal muſic has no 
« effect.“ De Poem. Cantu. 
Among the ancicnts, ode ſigniſied no more than a ſong; 
with us, they are different things. The ancient odes 
were generally in honour of their gods, as are many of 
thoſe of Pindar and Horace : ſometimes on other ſub- 
jects, as thoſe of Anacreoni, Sappho, &c. The Engliſh 
odes are N compoſed in praiſe of heroes, and great 
exploits; as thoſe of Dryden, Prior, &c. 
The diſtinguiſhing character of the ode is fiveetne/s : the 
poet is to ſooth the minds of his readers by the variety of 
yerſe, and the delicacy of words; the beauty of num- 
bers, and the deſcription of things moſt delightful in 
themſelves. Varicty of numbers is eſſential to the ode. 
At firlt, indeed, the verſe of the ode was but of one kind; 
but for the ſake of pleaſure, and the muſic to which they 
were ſung, they by degrees fo varied the numbers and 
feet, that their kinds are now almoſt innumerable. One 
of the moſt conſiderable is the Pindaric, diſtinguiſhed by 
the boldneſs and rapidity of its flights. 
The ancient 2e had originally but one ſtanza, or ſtrophe ; 
but was at laſt divided into three parts; frophe, anti- 
firophe, and epode, The prieſts going round the altar, 
ſinging the praiſe of the gods, called their firſt entrance 
ſirophe, i. e. turning to the left; the ſecond, turning to 
the right, they called ant:/rophe, q. d. returning: lafliy, 
ſtanding {till before the altar, they ſung the remainder; 
which they called pode. 
Ont, Alcaic. Se ALCAIC. 

ODEUM, ade, among the Ancients, was a place deſtined 
for the rehearſal of the muſic to be ſung on the theatre. 
Oneun was ſometimes alſo extended to buildings that had 

no relation to the th:atre. Fericles built an odeum at 
Athens, where muſical prizes were contended for: Pau- 
ſanias lays, that Herod the Athenian built a magnificent 
odeum {or the ſepulchire of his wiſe. 
Eccleſiaſtical writers alſo uſe gdeuαm for the choir of a 
church, | 
ODHAL igt. Pontopiddan, in his Hiſtory of Norway, 
p-. 290, obſerves, that in the northern languages, edb 
nig mes propriias, and all, tum. Hence he derives the 
o right in thoſe countries, and hence perhaps is de- 
nved the udal right in Finland. Now the tranſpoſition 
of theſe northern ſyllables, ah, will give us the true 
etymology of the allodium, or abſolute property of the 
teudiſts as by a ſimilar combination of the latter ſylla- 
ble with fee, which ſignifies a conditional reward or ſti- 
pend, feeodh, or feudum, will denote ſtipendiary pro- 
perty. Blackſt. Com. book ii. p. 45. u. | 
ODIN, in My:helogy, called alſo in the dialect of the An- 
glo-Saxons Haden or Hodan, a name given by the an» 
cient Scythians to their ſupreme God, and afſumed, about 
leventy years before the Chriſtian era, by Sigge, a Scy- 
thian prince, who conquered the northern nations, made 
great changes in their government, manners, and reli- 
Bion, enjoyed great honours, and had even divine ho- 
nours paid him. According to the account given of this 
conqueror by Snorro, the ancient hiſtorian of Norway, 
= his commentator 'Porfzeus, Odin was a Scythian, 
8 himſelf, with many others in his train, 
y Wight, ſrom the vengeance of the Romans, under the 
conduct of Pompey ay! 
is Own country, he aſſumed the direction of the reli- 
810us worthip. as well as the civil government, of the 
22 which he conquered. Having ſubdued Denmark, 
2 and Norway, he retired to Sweden, where he 
Movable, that the god, whoſe prophet or prieſt this Scy- 
ee wie be, was named Odin, and that the 
5 = 7 w 5 eg ages confounded the deity with 
5 5 mpoſing out of the attributes of the one, 
uory of the other, the character of the northern 
and ei 6" ea deluded the people by his enchantments 
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ODOR, or Opovn. 
ODOR AMENTUM, in Pharmacy, a medicine applied for 


id having officiated as prieſt in 


There is nothing certain in this account ; but it is 


lagic: having cut olf the head of one Mi- 


ODY 


mer, who in his life-time was in great reputation for 
wiſdom, he cauſed it to be embalmed, and perſuaded the 
Scandinavians that he had reſtored it to the uſe of ſpeech ; 
and he cauſed it to pronounce whatever oracles he want- 
ed. The Icelandic chronicles repreſent Odin as the moſt 
eloquent and perſuaſive of men; they aſcribe to him the 
introduction of the art of poetry among the Scandina- 
vians, and likewiſe the invention of the Runic characters. 
He had alſo the addreſs to perſuade his followers, that 
he could run over the world in the twinkling of an eye; 
that he had the direction of the air and tempeſts; that 
he could transform himſelf: into all forts of ſhapes, could 
raiſe the dead, could foretel things to come, deprive his 
enemies, by enchantment, of health and vigour, and diſ- 
cover all the treaſures concealed in the earth, They add, 
that, by his tender and melodious airs, he could make 
the plains and mountains open and expand with delight ; 
and that the ghoſts, thus attracted, would leave their in- 
fernal caverns, and ſtand motionleſs about him. Nor 
was he leſs dreadful and furious in battle; changing him- 
ſelf into the ſhape of a bear, a wild bull, or a lion, and 
amidſt ranks of enemies committing th: moſt horrible 
devaſtation, without receiving any wound himſelf. Sec 
Epps, and Mallet's North. Antiq. vol. i. ch. iv and v. 


ODIO & ata, anciently called breve dr bono & malo, is a 


writ directed to the ſheriff, to inquire whether a man, 
being committed to priſon on ſuſpicion of murder, be 


committed on juſt ſuſpicion, or only malice, and ill 
will. 


ODONTALGIA, ora, formed from dug, booth, and 


anyo;, pain, in Medicine, the TOOTH-ach; one of the 
moſt common, yet molt ſevere, pains the body is ſub- 
ject to. 


ODON IOIDES, orten, formed from ode, tooth, and 


eidog, form, in Anatomy, an apophyſis in the middle of 
the ſecond vertebra; ſo called from its reſemblance to a 
tooth. 

Its ſurface is ſomewhat unequal, that the ligament which 
comes out of it, and binds it to the occiput, may take the 
better hold. 

It is alſo encompaſſed with a ſolid ligament, contrived on 
purpoſe to prevent the ſpinal marrow from being com- 
preſſed by this apophyſis. 

Sec SMELL. 


the benefit of its ſmell, whether it be fetid, or agree- 
able. 

Such are frequently uſed in hyſteric and hypochond?iac 
diſorders ; e. gr. aſſa fœtida, camphor, &c. 


ODORIFEROUS zlards. See GL anDs. 
ODOROUS, or Onok1iFEROUS things, are ſuch as exhale 


a briſk, agreeable ſmell, ſenſible at a diſtance. 
Such are the jeſſamin, roſe, tuberoſe, &c. 


ODYSSEY, Oh, formed from OJygona, which ſigni- 


fies the ſame with OZvoo*5, Ulyſſes, an Eric poem of 
Homer, whercin he relates the adventures that befel 
Ulyftes in his return to Ithaca (rom the ſiege of Troy. 
The deſign of the Iliad, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to inſtruct 
the itates of Greece, conſidered as united in one body, 
or as parts of the whole; and that of the Odyſſiy, to in- 
{truct thoſe ſame ſtates, conſidered in their private ca- 
pacities. 
A ſtate conſiſts of two parts: the head, which commands, 
is the firſt; and the members, that obey, the ſecond. 
Now, inſtructions ore required both for the one and the 
other ; but it is poſſible to have them both conveyed un- 
der the ſame perſon. 
The fable, then, of the Odyſſey is as follows. A prince 
had been obliged to quit his country, and lead an army 
of his ſubjects upon a foreign expedition. After having 
gloriouſly executed this, he was upon his return home; 
but in ſpite of all his endeavours, was detained ſor ſeve- 
ral years by tempeſts, which threw him on ſeveral coun- 
tries very different from one another as to manners, cul- 
toms, polity, &c. 
In the dangers he had to ſtruggle with, his companions, 
neglecting his advice, all perith, through their own de- 
fault. In the mean time, the great men of his country, 
abuſing his abſence, commit ſtrange diſorders in his pa- 
lace, {quander his treaſure, lay inares for his ſon, and 
will nceds force his wiſe to chooſe a huſband among 
them ; all this from an opinion, that he was entirely loſt. 
But at length he returns; and, having diſcovered him- 
ſelf to his ſon, and ſome others of his friends who had 
perſiſted in their allegiance, he becomes an eye-witneſs 
of the inſolence of his courtiers z puniſhes them as they 
deſerved ; and reſtores that peace and tranquility to his 
iſland, which had been banithed during his abſence. 
The truth or model whereon this fable is founded is, that 
a perſon's abſence from home, ſo as that he cannot have 
an eye to his affairs, occaſions great diſorders. Accord- 
8 D ingly, 
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ingly, the hero's abſence is the principal and moſt eſſen- 
tial part of the action, and takes up the greateſt part of 
the poem. 
This poem, Boſſu adds, is more calculated for the peo- 
ple, than the Iliad is, where the ſubjects ſuffer rather 
from the ill conduct of their princes, than by their own 
faults. The great names of heroes, Ulyſſes, &c. do not 
here repreſent the pooreſt peaſants leſs than princes, 
Czſars, Alexanders, &c. The meaneſt people are as 
liable to ruin their eſtates and families by neghgence, &c, 
as the greateſt ; and accordingly have as much need of 
Homer's lectures, and are as capable of profiting by them, 
as kings themſclves. 
Gerard Croes, a Dutchman, in a book intitled Owngog 
ECpauos, printed at Dort in 1704, endeavours to prove, 
that the ſubjects of Homer's two poems are taken from 
the Scriptures; that the action of the Odyſſey, in parti- 
cular, is nothing elſe but the adventures of the Iſraelites 
till the death of Moſes; and that the Odyſſey was com- 
poſed before the Iliad, the ſubject whereof is the taking 
of Jericho. What fancies | 

CECONOMICS, &conomica, that part of moral philoſophy, 


which teaches how to manage the affairs of a family, or JMDEMATOUS, in Medicine, ſomething that is of the nz. 


houſhold. 

CECONOMUS, emoveuc;, a perſon appointed to direct and 
manage a vacant church revenue, or that of a hoſpital, 
or other community. 

CEcoxomus was alſo anciently uſed for a protector, or 
advocate, who detended the rights and effects of churches, 
monaſteries, &c. 

CEcoxnomvus was alſo an appellation given to a church-of- 
ficer, who took care of the buildings and repairs of the 
church, and received and diſtributed alms according to 
the directions of the bithop. 

In this ſenſe it is that the ſixth council appoints, that 
every church have its &conomus. 

CECONOMY, owmovoun, the prudent conduct, or diſcreet 
and frugal management of a man's eſtate, or that of an- 
other. 

Cicoxony, public. See Public Por Iicx. 

CEcoxnony, animal, the firſt branch of the theory of me- 
dicine; or that which explains the parts of the human 
body, their ſtructure and uſe; the nature and cauſes of 
life and health, and the effects or phenomena ariſing 
from them. 

This is otherwiſe called phy/iz/ovy; and its objects juſt 
enumerated are called the naturals, or res ſecundum na- 
ram. b 

EcoN Ox, Aga, or Jewi/h, or diſpenſation, is the man- 
ner wherein God thought good to guide and govern his 
people under the miniſtry of Moſes. See JUDaisM. 
This included not only the political and ceremonial laws, 
but alſo the moral law, inaſmuch as it pronounced a curſe 
on all thoſe who did not tulfil it perfectly. 

Ciconomy, evangelical, or Chriſtian, or diſpenſation, is 
uſed in oppolition to the g; and comprehends all that 
relates to the covenant of grace, which God has made 
with men by Jetus Chriſt. 

CEcoxomy / the farts of plants. See PLANT. 

CECUMENICAL, formed of the Greek ouzurrinc;, of ows- 
wevr, the habitable earth, or the whole earth, ſigniſies as 
much as general, or untver ſal. 

In this ſenſe we fay, an ecumenical council, or ſynod ; 
meaning one at which the whole Chriſtian church af- 
ſiſted, or to which they were invited. 

Du-Cange obſerves, that many of the patriarchs of Con- 
ſtantinople, aſſumed to themtelves the quality and deno- 
mination of @&cumenica/ patriarchs; particularly John the 
Faſter in 590, and Cyril his ſucceſſor. Gregory the 
Grearof Rome was exceedingly enraged at it; pretend- 
ing it was a title of pride, and the character of anti- 
chriſt ; as ſuppoſing the title of ecumenical to imply uni- 
verſal biſkop, or biſhop of all the world: whereas, in 
cect, it implied no more than the quality of chief of 
the eaſtern church; in like manner as the tirſt doctor of 
the church of Conſtantinople was called doctor ecument- 
cus. ' 

"The title cenie, biſhop was firſt offered to Leo I. but 
he refuſed it; nor did his ſucceſſors accept of it for a 
long time. The fifth council of Conſtantinople gave it 
to John, patriarch of that city ; though ſome ot he Ro- 
maniſts pretend, that the emperor Phocas gave it, by way 
of preference, to the biſhop of Rome. See Pork. 

But thole of Conſtantinople have preſerved it; and ſo late 
as the council of Bahl, that patriarch uſed the title. But 
æcumenical here is only to be underſtood as of the extent 
of each patriarchate. 

DEMA, anus, a tumor which appears whitiſh, ſoſt, 
and lax, without any notable change of colour, heat, 
pain, or pulſation ; and which yields to the preſſure of 
the finger, ſo as for ſome time to retain the dent or im- 
preſſion thercof. 


9 8s CR A Os — 


The word comes from the Greek avau, 7 fell: 1 
on. a tumor. Accordingly, Hippocrates uſes the Mee 
edema for any tumor in general. word 
The general cauſe of das is vulgarly ſuppoſed t 
1 as it is called, or a phlegmy humour in the be 
ut the true and immediate cauſe is the diſcha of . 
8 into the CELLUL# adipoſe. See Dx 988 * 
ontuſions, fractures, luxations, &c. when of lon f 
ing, often give riſe to edemas, eſpecially in drop —_ 
aged perſons ; ſo alſo do irregular living, want of = 
ciſe, ruptures, diforders of the lymphatic, defluxion. 
humours, weakneſs of joints, &c. * 
The chief ſeat of this tumor is in the legs: in 3 le 
phlegmatia, the whole body is ,. It deen 
comes upon other diſeaſes, eſpecially clinics; and is | 
miliar to women with child. It is dangerous whey 1 
tends to an abſceſs; when it hardens, it becomes (ir. 
rous. 
There are alſo ſpurious edemas ; in which caſe the Pitui 
tous humour is mixed with other humours; whence the 
tumor becomes exyſipelatous, ſchirrous, and ſometime 
ipſous ; and hence wens, &c. 


ture of an &dema; or ſeized, or afflicted, with an demo. 
Thus we ſay, an &dematous arm, edematous leg, &c.— 
Phyſicians divide tumors into inflammatory, dem 
ſchirrous, ſcrophulous, cancerous, &c. ; 
The perſons moſt ſubject to edemators tumors, are peo⸗ 
ple of a phlegmatic habit, and ſuch as have had ſuppret- 
ſions of ſome natural evacuations. Men who have bad 
the hzmorrhoidal diſcharges ſtopped upon them, and 
women labouring under ſuppreſſions of the menſes, are 
more than all others ſubject to them. Perſons ſomewhat 
advanced in age are, in general, more ſubject than young 
ones, and women with child, particularly Curing the 
more advanced ſtate of their pregnancy, are often af. 
flicted with them. The long holding the legs in cold 
water will ſometimes alone occaſion them, and, among 
the poorer country people, the women who make a cui- 
tom of ſtanding in the water to waſh their cloaths are 
oſten affected with theſe ſwellings in one or both knees. 
People who have received large wounds, and have had 
them treated raſhly, with cold applications, are alſo fome- 
times thrown into danger of theſe ſwellings. The repel- 
ling tumors of other kinds, and ſometimes the ſtriking 
in an eryſipelas, or other cutaneous eruption, will alſo oc- 
caſion them; and ſometimes people who have been 
treated with too hot a regimen in acute fevers are ſubjcct 
to ſwellings in their feet, which though they appear red, 
and are hot at times, yet, when ſtrictly examined, ap- 
pear to be truly &dematous. 
Pregnaſiics in this caſe. Oedematots ſwellings are always 
very obſtinate, and tedious in their cure; but they are 
the more ſo when their cauſes are the more complicated, 
and more things than one conſpire to their origin. Non? 
of theſe ſwellings are ſo eaſily cured, as thoſe which. 
ariſe from external injuries, or ſimple refrigeration ; and 
thoſe which ariſe from cutaneous humours ſtruck in, are 
often found very eaſy of cure, provided that they are not 
of very long ſtanding ; and, in general, ſuch as are very 
cold when out of bed, and always very hot when in it, 
are more difficult of cure than others. Bur his is to be 
obſerved, that there is great difterence between à cute 
of theſe tumors, and the only ſtriking them in ; the lat- 
ter caſe being very oſten attended with much worſe com. 
plaints than the tumors themſelves, the too frequent mw 
ſequences of ſuch retropulions being inſſammatious 0 
the abdomen and præcordia, and abſolute dropfics. 
Ocdematous tumors ſeldom, of themſelves, prove ef 
gerous, or mortal; but when they are of a long _ 
nuance, the effect of old age, or a dropſical habit; wha! 
they grow hard, ſchirrous, painful, or come 10 _ 
rate, the cure is generally tedious and uncertain. * - 
which attend wounds, fractures, or th- like, arc lets dil- 
ſicult to cure, u be 
Method of cure. The firſt ſtep towards a cure m * 
the correcting the mucous and viſcid tate of the | 
mours : this is belt done by the neutral falts, 45 age 
vitriolatum, and the like; and by gum ammonacun, - 
roots of pimpernel, and woods of ſaſlafras, aye 
and the like, with the warm aromatics, 45 bine Au 
the ſpices, and carminative ſeeds. The mane 50 
thus attenuated, is to be evacuated by purges ol a 8 2 
. . ho natient; and, à [el 
proportioned to the conſtitution of the patic! > ed by 
this, the truc tone of the parts 15 to be bein - Lapſe 
chalybeats, and the part to be ſecured from a LE 
, . * and ſtrengtheluns 
with a large bandage, and with warm aud ape, 
ſomentations. It rarely happens that thei: 400 5 12 
cerate; but when they do, there is ho applica ed. p. 
per as the liquor of myrrh, Junker's Coche: 
410. zs very diſſer- 
The method of treating @dema!cns tumors 0 


i hich they owe 

ne to the diffcrent cauſes to w 
ent, ore, external method of treating theſe tumors 
their '1 wi and feet is uſually to have recourſe to frequent 
jn the Sith warm cloths; theſe are to be repeated 


ee and morning, and the parts to be rubbed cach 


every Mp hey appear very red, and are hot; the limb is 
time till t 1 45 be prefcrved from the injuries of the 
then per is a Kot: proper method to wear ſtockings 
pa * Ticks warm furr, and to lie with hot bricks, 
. in cloths, near the legs and feet, to divide, 
wrapped 'Þ the blood ; a proper bandage is, after theſe 
and grupo" a plied, which is to fend gradually 
methods, ba u — the knees; this ſtrengthens the limb, 
or phe — pl ſtagnation, and collection of the blood in 
and mage, it Proper ſtrengthening internal medicines 
any part c n during all this time; and, after the trying 
* een already directed, ſtrengthening remedies 
2 attempted externally alſo: to this end the limb 
5 ; be laced over burning rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
n i hs in ſuch manner that it may re- 
wrapying it up in cloths in fue 2 
ire the ſteam; this will incline the ſtagnating fluids to 
wt: through the ſkin, or elſe render them fit to return 
d circulation, and at the ſame time will do much 
coward reſtoring the proper tone of the limb. In many 
{amilies it is a ſecret to apply the herb great celandine, 
bruiſed in manner of a pultice, either alone, or mixed 
with the perſicaria acris, or water-pepper, and great be- 
nelit is ſometimes obtained by theſe herbs, for they are 
verv ative medicines, and powerful reſolvents. Others 
apply alſo, for the ſame purpoſe, the lepidium, or pep 
wort, and horſe-raddiſh root, ſcraped, and moiſtened 
with white wine; but the moſt excellent remedy of this 
Lind is the cataplaſm made of pigeon's dung, mixt with 
common ſalt and vinegar, and applied warm, and often 
removed. A fomentation of no ſmall ufe is made alſo of 
2 ley made of oak aſhes, mixed with ſmith's forge-water, 
adding a little ſpirit of wine, and a ſmall quantity of 
alum. This may be applied with ſtupes, or the legs 
may be bathed in the liquor, as warm as it can well be 
borne, twice a day. Spirit of wine alſo, either alone, or 
mixed with lime-water and alum, or lime-water alone, 
are od ſomentations; and another, from which great 
beackit has been received, is this: take ſpirit of wine, 
and common vinegar, of each a pint; crude alum, an 
ounce and half; vitriol, an ounce ; mix all together, and 
uſe it as the foregoing. Great care muſt always be taken 
aſter the uſing theſe, or the like fomentations, that the 
limb be ve covered with bandages and ſtockings z the 
patient m alſo, during the time, drink ſparingly, and 
uſe modera'- ertiſe frequently. The medieinal waters, 
elgecially the: tulphureous, often do ſervice in theſe caſes, 
but they do not always fucceed. Dr. Harris relates, that 
he has cured the m-{t dangerous of theſe cafes with a 
mixture of the apericnt ſaffron of ſteel, and the bark. 
Others ſpeak of having perſormed cures with the bark 
alone; but there are not wanting ſome who declare this 
ta be a very dangerous method, Heiſter. 
Under the claſs of @demators trmors, are ranked condy- 
lomata, criſta, rhagades, thymi, talp, or natæ, the gang- 
lum and pſydracium. Sce CoxprLoMa, CxIST , 
TumoR, &c. 
WDICNEMUS, in O., the name of a bird called 
allo uradrins by Geſner and Aldrovand, and in 
Inglifl the fene CUKLEW. It is a conſiderably large 
vir, weighing eighteen ounces; its beak is about two 
Imgers breadth long, and is ſtrait, pointed at the end, 
and partly black, partly yellow; it has a naked, yellowiſh, 
zreen membrane under its eyes; its legs are long and 
ellow; aud it has only three toes, having no hinder 
chez its thighs are naked half the way up, as in other 
water birds; its breaft and thighs are White; its throat, 
back, and neck, of a mixture of reddiſh brown and 
Wen much like che colour of the curlew z whence the 
. e have very improperly called it the /one curlcw ; 
e ENT part of its tail is reddiſh. It breeds very late, 
05 ber, 15 g often found callow at the latter end of 
K. -X, hives principally in watery places, and flies 
eil ho it, making at that time a very remarkable 
(ENAN IHE, in Buany, 


Bs, Sce Vater DROPWORT. 
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We N in Botany, is allo a name origi- 
wild dine Y t e ancient Greeks to the flowers of the 
Tiny 22 F.. was atturwards made to expreſs allo the 
an : — manured vine, and the young 
. pe , 5 juit appearing from the flowers: 
er 5 PI and mall leaves of the vines, 
menting ohe WA e for the making garlands, and orna- 
very differs. inge and alter this, another plant ot a 
and called b _—_ became uſed on the ſame occafions, 
vanrhr al = yu name. 83 
of the ſm. #ruithology, the name of a genus of birds 

«wer ze, of which there arc four ſpecies. 1. 


— 


O E S 


The common ænanthe, called the fa/low-finch, or wheat- 
car. 2. The enanthe, called anthus, and flerusz and in 
Engliſh, the whinchat. 3. The @nanthe, called rubetra, 
and in Engliſh the /one-chatter, or moor-titling. 4. The 


American enanthe guirarhu nheengeta. See Wanrar- 
car, WHINCHAT, &c. 


CENARIA, a name given by the ancients to aſhes prepared 


from the leaves, tendrils, and oung ſtalks of the vine. 
They were accounted highly diuretic. 


CQENEI AM, ca, formed of avg, wine, and ehe, 
oil, in Pharmacy, a mixture of wine and oil; uſually of 


thick black wine, and oil of roſes. 

In fractures with wounds, where the bone is not bare, 
Scultetus orders that the compreſſes, to make them ſtick, 
be drenched with “]., to ſooth the pain, and pre- 
vent an inflammation ; and the bandage to be every day 


moiltened with the ſame, till the inflammation be out of 
all danger. 


CENISTERIA, in Antiquity, ſacrifices held by the youth 


of Athens, before the firſt time of cutting the hair, and 
ſhaving the beard. 

The etymology of the word, which comes from ovs;, 
wine, ſhews, that the matter here offered was wine. 
Theſe ſacrifices were offered to Hercules; and the quan- 
tity of What was offered was regulated by law. 


CENOGALA, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and other of 


the Greek authors, to expreſs a mixture of milk and 
wine for immediate drinking. Others have uſed it to 


expreſs wine alone heated, ſo as to be juſt as warm as 
new milk. 


CENOMANTIA, cue, i,, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of di- 


vinat ion by wine, which is done by making conjectures 
from the colour, motion, noiſe, and other 3 of 
the wine of libations. F 


NOT A, a kind of officers, or cenſors, at Athens, who 


attended at their feaſts, regulated the number of cups 
cach was to drink, and took care that none drank too 
much or too little. 

hoſe who would not be kept within the hounds of tem- 


perance, were preſented by the np to the areopagus. 
The ænoptæ were alſo called eyes, oculi. 


* 


QZ NOS, in Ornithology, the name uſed b authors for the 
flock-dove, or wood-pigeon, called alſo b 


y ſome winago, 
ſomewhat larger than the common pigeon, but of the 
ſame ſhape and general colour. Its neck is of a fine 
changeable hue, as differently oppoſed to the light; and 
its breaſt, ſhoulders, and wings, are of » hne prrviith 


huc, or red wine colour, from whence ii 
7114079, Its legs are red, and feathered @ aa >; 
joint. 


NOSTAGMA, a name given by ſome of the chemical 


writers to {pirit vine. 


NOTIHERA, in Botany. See Tree PRIMROSE. 
PATA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 


called the tree which produces the fruit called anacardium 
Orientale, or the Malacca bean. 


CESOPHAG US, in Anatomy, one of the muſcles of the 


pharynx, which it encompaſſes round like a ring. 

It is ſüngle, and ſerves to ſqueeze the aliment down, by 
cloſiug the pharynx after the manner of a ſphincter ; 
whence ſome call it the //h/;:&er 7ulc ; others drg/utiter, 
or ſwallower. 

Dr. Drake will have it no more than a production of the 
pterygopharyngzus, whoſe fibres ſurround the pharynx 
lrom a tendinous line on the back part of it; though Ver- 
heyen makes it a diſtinct pair. 


CESOPHAGUS, owopayes, in Anatomy, the gula, or gullet ; 


a membranous pipe or paſſage, whereby our food and 
drink is conveyed from the mouth to the ſtomach. See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. 2. 
'The &/ophagus deſcends from the fauces to the ſtomach, 
between the aſpera arteria, and the vertebræ of the neck 
and back, in a ſtrait line, excepting for a little deflexion 
about the hfth vertebra of the thorax, where it turns a 
uittle to the right to make way for the great artery, which 
runs along with it to the ninth ; where turning again to- 
wards the laſt, it croſſes the artery, and piercing the dia- 
phragm, ends at the left orifice of the $STOMACH. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral coats or membranes, uſually reck- 
oned three; though ſome make them four, others five 
or ſix, allowing the cruſta villoſa to be one; which laſt 
diviſion Dr. Drake follows, as molt accurate. 
The Grit coat is membranous, and only deſigned for a 
covering for the reſt; and feems only a continuation oft 
the outward membrane of the ſtomach, derived from the 
peritonzum z though ſome derive it from the pleura, and 
others from the diaphragm. 
The ſecond coat is muſcular, conſiſting of ſtrong fleſhy 
fibres like other muſcles ; fo that it ſeems to make the 
gullet a hollow fiſtulous muſele. According to Steno and 
Willis, it conſiſts ot two orders of fibres, going from 
top to bottom in ſpiral lines, contrary to and ——_— 
cac 


CESTRUM Ferris. 


OFF 


each other; which deſcription is very exact of the gullet 
of ruminants, but not ſo of that of men. In men it 
conſiſts of two fleſhy lamellæ, like two diſtin muſcles ; 
the outward — of ſtrait longitudinal fibres ; the 
inner of annular fibres, without any obſervable angles. 
The uſe of this coat is to promote deglutition ; the lon- 
gitudinal fibres, when in contraction, ſhortening the 
eſophagus, and making its capacity larger to admit of the 
matter to be ſwallowed ; and the annular, on the con- 
trary, contracting the capacity, and cloſing behind the 
deſcending aliment, preſs it downwards; ſo that the two 
orders of fibres ſeem to act as antagoniſt-muſcles to each 
other. 
The next coat, called the vaſcular, conſiſts of a double 
membrane; the outer formed of irregular fibres and in- 
numerable veſſels interwoven ; the inner of {trait longi- 
tudinal fibres, mixed with little glands; whence ſome 
call it the glandulous. This membrane adheres cloſely to 
another within, called the nervous coat, which is exceed- 
ingly fine, and made up of exceſſively ſlender fibres, va- 
riouſly diſpoſed. It is continued to that which covers the 
fauces, mouth, and lips ; whence it happens, that tick- 
ling the bottom of the fauces by vellicating this mem- 
brane, provokes a retching to vomit. 
This membrane has a quick ſenſation ; and in this part, 
as ſome think, is the ſeat of thirſt, or the organ whereby 
the appetite of drinking is excited. It is lined inwardly 
with a villous cruſt, which Dr. Drake takes to be the cx- 
cretory ducts of the glands, and not unlike the cuticula 
of the cutis, to defend the ſubjacent membrane. In ex- 
coriations, this is ſometimes caſt out at the mouth. 
The upper opening of the &/ophagrs, ſituate at the bot- 
tom of the fauces, is called the PHAR NX. 
The inflammation of the &/ophazus is ſometimes a ſymp- 
tom attending the quinzy. See AxGINa, and QUiNn- 
21. 
ES TROMANIA, a name given by ſome authors to the 
uterine diforders which ſometimes affect young women, 
and is commonly calied FUROR Hern 
QUSTRUS, in Zvology, the name of a ſpecies of fly, called 
alſo ſometimes the gad-fly, breeze-fly, and aum. See 
Gap-/y. 
The @/7rus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of two- 
winged flies, the mouth of which has neither teeth nor 
proboſcis. There are five ſpecies, which are very trou- 
bleſome to oxen, horſes, ſheep, and deer. 
Sce VENERIS. 
CESYPE, or As vos, a kind of fatty mucilage, of the 
conſiſtence of an unguent, of a greyiſh colour, and a 
ſickiſh diſagreeable ſmell, drawn from the greaſy wool 
growing on the throats and between the buttocks of 
theep. 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek ois, Heep, and ono, 
I putrefy, or corrupt; the h being a filthy, and, as it 
were, corrupted matter, drawn from ſheep. 
This wool they wath, boil it in water, let the lo- 
tions, or decoctions, ſtand for ſome time, and from the 
top ſkim off a fatty ſubſtance, which being ſtrained 
through a linen cloth, and ſet to cool, makes the , 
much uſed externally to reſolve, ſoften, and appeaſe 
pain. 
CETHODES w/cus, a term uſed by the Greek writers for 
fuch ulcers as had tumid and callous lips; and as ſuch 
ulcers are uſually very diſſicult to heal, the word became 
afrerwards appropriated to all forts of ulcers diſliculit to 
Cure. 
OVFA alba, a name which Van Helmont gives to the white 
coagulum, arifing from a mixture of rectified ſpirit of 
wine with ſpirit ot urine, or ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
Note, Ihe ſpirit of urine muſt be diſtilled from well fer- 
mented wine, and the other mult be well dephlegmated; 
elſe no 9a will ariſe. 
Some call it the ca alba of Paracelſus, others of Van 
Helmont ; whence it is ſometimes called % Helmon- 
tianaz, but Van Helmont was not the inventor of it, but 
Raim. Luliy, ſays Boerkaave. 
The manner of making the ofa alba is deſcribed by this 
jaſt author, who obſerves it to be difficult, as it requires 
both liquors to be perfect, and ſome nice circumſtances 
to be obſerved. 
Van Helmont endeavours to account for the formation of 
the ſtone in the bladder, from this experiment; but, as 
Bocrhaave obſerves, the ofa alba has nothing in common 
with the ſtone, 
_ Boerhaave recommends this mixture as a good deobſtru- 
ent, taken in Canary, faſting. 
OFFENCE, deliftum, in Law, an act committed againſt 
the law, or omitted where the law requires it. 
Offences are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, viz. ſuch as are 
capital, and ſuch as are not. Capital fences are thoſe 
for which the oftender is to loſe his life. Thoſe not ca- 
pital, where the offender may forfeit his lands and goods; 
2 


OFFERING. See OBLAT10N, and Heay 
OFFERING, burnt. 
OFFERTORY, offertorium, an anthem ſung, or 


OrFICE, alienation, alternate, crown, Jewel, pet. 


OrFice, wittualling. 
Or riet is alſo uſed for a place, apartment, or 


Orx1ct, in the Canon Law, is uſe 


Orrick is alſo uled, in Common 


| 
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be fined, or ſuffer —_— puniſhment, 


loſe his life. Hale, P. C. 2. 126, 1 Aa but nos 
offences are comprehended high treaſon, 3 canal 
and felony ; and offences not capital include the treaſon 
ing part of the pleas of the crown, and come 1 n 
title of ana 4 c under the 
Some offences are punithable by the comm 

of 2 — oy on lan, but mat 


E-offer; 
See Holocaust. erin, 


the organ, at the time the people are weak; Yelen 
fering. ine 
Anciently, the offertory conſiſted of a pſalm me 
anthem ; though it is ſomewhat 3 — 
palm was fung entire; St. Gregory mentionin 't 
when it was time, the pope, looking at the choſe * 
ſung it, gave the ſign when they ſhould end. ws 


OFFERTORY was allo a name anciently given to the 1; 


whereon the offerings were laid. Dr. Harris ſays, it w 
properly a piece of ſilk, or fine linen, wherein ihe aces. 
ſional oblations or offerings of each church were Wrapped 


up. 
OFFICE, effcium, in a moral ſenſe, denotes a duty; or 


that which virtue, and right reaſon, direct a man todo 
Virtue, according to Chauvin, is the purpoſe of doin 
well: the thing which immediately follows, or ariſes from 
this purpoſe, is obedience ; which ſame is alſo denomi. 
nated officizm ſo that an ice is the object of an obe- 
dience to VIRTUE, 

Cicero, in his diſcourſe of s, cenſures Panætius, who 
had written before him on the ſame, for omitting to de. 
hne the thing or ſubject on which he wrote; yet he doe; 
himſelf fall under the ſame cenſure. He inſiſts much on 
the diviſion of offices, but forgets the definition. In other 
of his pieces we find him defining ce to be an action 
which reaſon requires to be done: Quad autem raticne 
atlum ſit, id olficium appellamus. 

The Greeks, he obſerves, made two ſpecies of office : pa- 


_ feet called by them xarogbumuax z and common, or indifferent, 


called xa] 3 which they define ſo, as that, what is ab- 
ſolutely right, makes a perfect efficez and what we can 
only give a probable reaſon for, a common or intermediate 
office. 


Orrick, in a civil ſenſe, denotes the mutual aid and aſlit. 


ance which men owe to one another. 
Benevolence inſpires a man with an endeavour to do good 
offices to all mankind. 


OFF1CE is alſo a particular charge, or truſt, whereby a man 


is authorized to do ſomething. 

Loyſeau defines che a dignity attended with a public 
function. The word is primarily uſed in ſpeaking of the 
offices of judicature and policy: as, the office of a ſecre- 
tary of tate, that of a juſtice of peace, of a ſheri, 
&c. 

Offices are either venal, or not venal. Venal «ffices ate 
thoſe bought with money. : Ir 
V/enal offices are ſubdivided into two kinds; viz. dm 
and caſual, Dominial, or offices in fee, are thoſe ablo- 
lutely torn off, and ſeparated from the king's prerogt- 
tive, ſo as not to become vacant by death, but paſſing in 
the nature of a ſce, or inheritance. | ; 
Of thele we have but ſew inſtances among us, which 
go beyond a ſirſt reverſion. Among the French they ue 
more frequent. 1 1 
Caſual offices are thoſe given for liſe, by patent, comb 
ſion, &c. and which become vacxnt, by the 2 
death, to the king's benefit; unleſs the othcer have be- 
fore religned, or diſpoſed of it. . 1 . 
The venality of effices of judicature is one of the gt 
ances in the French policy. See VENAL. 6 


reſpective articles. f 
See VICTUALLIN do 
pointed for the officers to attend in, for the diſcharge 0 
their reſpective duties or employments. | he be 
Such arc the ſecretary's office, Me" of fav) 
clerks office, the paper Mice, /1gnet Mie, the 2 off if 
office, pipe office, king's ſiluer office, exciſe Ga SIX 
ordnance, &c., Hee HECRETARY, Fier h 8 
Curnks, PAPER, Pipe, StENET, Exclsk, 
NANCE, &c. * name of 
Of ſuch offices, ſome d of green 
boards, and other of F 
cloth,  &c. 

Where the inquiſition obtains, th 
called the holy office. 


O8D- 


are diſtinguiſhed by 


chambers, as the boa 


e tribunal thereof 


d for a BENEFICE which 


has no juriſdiction annexed to it. 
Law, 


made to the king's uſe of any thing foun 
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his office who enquires, or makes an inquiſition, ex 9f- 
Jets an 9 5 is to traverſe an inquiſition 
oo f bel L pr too To return an ice, 
_ 7 that which is found by virtue of the office. 
N « two ſorts of offices iſſuing out of the exchequer 
32 "miſſion 3 viz. an office to entitle the king in the 
W enquired into; and an office of inſtruction. 
— is alſo uſed for divine ſervice celebrated in public. 
on erom is the perſon, who, at the requeſt of pope Da- 
bf « is ſaid to have firit diſtributed the Pſalms, Epiſtles. 
d Golf ls. in the order in which they are now found in 
th Romiſh office. 'The Popes Gregory and Gelaſius 
ded the prayers, reſpon es, and verſes; and St. Am- 
broſe the graduals, hallelujahs, &c. ; EN 
OgricE is more particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, 


for the manner of performing the ſervice; which varies 
every day. 


142 | . h 
ſay the office of Sunday; the 5 of ſuch a 
on wy The 2 is either /ingle, half-double, or 
02 again, is applied to a particular prayer preferred 
in honour of a ſaint. ; | : F 
When any perſon is canonized, a particular ce is at the 
ſame time aſſigned him out of the common office of the 
confefſors, the Virgin, or the like. See SainT and 
CanoNIZATION. _ EIT 
We ſay, the office of the Virgin; af the Holy Spirit; of 
the paſlion ; the holy ſacrament, &c. The office of the 
dead is rehearſed every day, excepting on feaſt-days, 
among the Carthuſians. The office of the Holy Virgin 
is alſo added to the office of the day, in the order of Ber- 
nardines. a | 
Oxeices, with regard to architecture, denote all the apart- 
ments that ſerve for the neceſſary occaſions of a great 
houſe, or palace, or thoſe where the ſervants are em- 
ployed : as kitchens, pantries, brewhouſes, confection- 
aries, fruiteries, granaries, &c. as alſo waſh-houſes, 
wood-houſes, ſtables, &c. 
The offices are commonly in the baſſecour; ſometimes 
they are ſunk underground, and well vaulted. 
OFFICER, a perſon poſſeſſed of a poſt or office. : 
Great OFFICERS of the crown, or fate, are the lord high- 
ſteward, the lord chancellor, the lord high-treaſurer, the 
lord preſident of the council, the lord privy-ſeal, the 
lord-great chamberlain, the lord high conſtable, the ear] 
marſhai, and lord high-admiral. See CHANCELLOR, 
TREASURER, MaRSHAL, &c. _ 
Orricess of juſtice are thoſe who are entruſted with the 
* adminiſtration of equity and juſtice in the courts thereof. 
OrFiCtRs, royal, are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in the 
king's name; as the judges, &c. See JUDGE. 
re Orricexs, ſubalt rn, are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in 
the name of ſubjects. Such are they who act under the 
earl marihal, admiral, &c. 
Orricrus of policy are thoſe in whom the government and 
u- direction of the affairs of a community are inveſted. 
f Such are mayors, ſheriffs, &c. 
— of war are thoſe who have command in the 
orees. 
ue Theſe are either general, field, or ſubaltern officers. 
Orricers, — See GENERAL officers. 


major. 
Orricers, ſubaltern. See SUBALTERN. 


er OFFiceRs, commiſſion, are ſuch as are appointed by the 


king's commiſſion, 


incluſive. 


ra commanding officers of regiments, and 
uced, without a court martial. 


ume of war: alſo, 
dcous, and chaplains of regiments. 


thorized by the king t 
5 Orrienks, fra, or off I om 


command in ſhips of war. 


ich kae flag. See FLAG. 
of then, the houjhold, are the lord ſteward, treaſurer 


| the green-cloth 


Vol. III 


— JS — 
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Orrict xs, field, are ſuch as have command over a whole 
regiment z ſuch as the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 


Such are all from the general to the cornet and enſign, 


They are thus called in contradiſtinction to non-comm:/- 
p- fined officers, as ſerjcant-majors, quarter-maſter-ſerjeants, 
<Jeants, corporgls, drum and fife-majors, who are no- 
mated by their reſpective captains, and appointed by 

office 4 them re- 


| 2 Halt, are the quarter- maſter- general, and the 
IX ; Jutant-gencral, who are ſtrictly ſaid to exiſt only in 
the quarter-maſters, adjutants, ſur- 


FF " : . * 
1 warrant, are thoſe who have no commiſſions, 
dul warrants from ſuch boards or perſons as are au- 


cers of the marine, are thoſe who have 


| 


ſhold, comptroller, coſferer, maſter, clerks of 
e „ Kc. the lord chamberlain, vice-cham- 
ramen] wa emen of the privy and bed-chamber, gen- 

3, grooms, pages, maſter of the wardrobe, 
ies, &c. the maſter of the horſe, avenor, 


OFF 


equerries, ſurveyors, &c. See HousnoLD. See alf6 
each officer in his proper article. 


OFFICERS, /laff, are ſuch as in the king's preſence bear a 


white ſtaff; and at other times, going abroad, have a 
white ſtaff borne before them by a footman bare-headed. 
Such are the lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, lord trea- 
ſurer, &c. 

The white ſtaff is taken for a commiſſion z and at the 
death of the king, the officers break their ſtaff over the 
hearſe made for the king's body, and thereby diſcharge 
their inferior ers. 


OFFICERS, municipal. See Municir AL. 

JFFICER, reformed. Set REFORMADO. 

OFFICERS of the mint. See Misr. 

OFFICES, /ignals for. See SIGNAL. 

OFFICIAL, cialis, in the Canon Law, the biſhop's de- 


berg, or lieutenant; or an eccleſiaſtical judge appointed 
a biſhop, chapter, abbot, &c. with charge of the ſpi- 
ritual joriſdiction thereof. 
Of theſe there are two kinds: the one, as it were, vicar- 
general of the church, exerciſing juriſdiction throughout 
the whole dioceſe, called by the canoniſts Meialis prin- 
cipalis, in our ſtatute-law the biſhop's cHaNCELLOR. 
here is no appeal from his court to the biſhop ; his be- 
ing eſteemed the bi/hop's couRT. 
The other, called cialis ſorancus, as having his juriſ- 
diction forts, & extra civitatem, is appointed by the bi- 
ſhop when the dioceſe is very large; having a certain ex- 
tent of territory aſſigned him, wherein he reſides. 
This gfic:al has but a limited juriſdiction, though he have 
univenſitatem cauſarum, and exerciſe it in the biſhop's 
name. Our ſtatute-law calls him commi/ary. 
1 he biſhops, eſpecially thoſe of large ſees, finding them- 
ſelves oppreſſed with a multiplicity of buſineſs, at firſt, 
diſcharged a part of it upon their archdeacons and prieſts, 
to whom they gave commiſſions revocable at pleaſure. 
Theſe are called vicarii, or officiales. : 
As we do not meet with this term any where before the 
conſtitutions of the /extus decretalium, it is pretty appa- 
rent the cuſtom had not its riſe till the end of the thir- 
teenth century. 
In proceſs of time the function was divided into two; 
and the title oficial given to him with whom the biſhop 
entruſted the exerciſe of litigiovs juſtice; and that of 
vicafs general, or grand vicars, to thoſe who had the vo- 
luntary juriſdiction, 
The number of officials was ſoon exceſſively multiplied z 
and not only bithops, but chapters and archdeacons, 
would have their i,. 
The officials, by degrees, had drawn to their cognizance 
and juriſdiction molt of the civil cauſes ; till tie were 
taken out of their hands by appeals, &c. 
OFF1CIAL is alſo uſed, in our laws, for a deputy appointed 
by an archdeacon, for the executing of his jariſdiction. 
OFFICIALTY, the court, or juriſdiction, whereot an / 
fictal is head. 
The practice of efficialties is now reduced into a little 
compaſs; and actions of promiſes, and diſſolutions of 
marriages, are the principal things tranſacted therein. 
OFFICIARIIS non faciendis, del amovendis, a writ directed 
to the magiſtrates of a corporation, requiring them not 
to make ſuch a man an ar or to put one ont of the 
office he hath, until enquiry is made of his m1nne-s, &. 
OFFICINAL, formed of ina, a op, in P/armacy, a 
term applied to ſuch medicines, whether ſimple or com- 
und, as are required to be conſtantly kept in readineſs 
in the apothecaries ſhops, to be mixcd up in extempora- 
neous preſcriptions. 
The 72 /tmples are appointed, among us, by the col- 
lege of phyſicians; and the manner of making the com- 
politions is directed in their Diſpenſatory. 
OFFICIO, /uſpen/io ab. Hee SUSPENSION. . 
OFFIC10, ex. Sec Ex cfficio, and INFORMATION. 
Orricio, quod Aerici non cligantur in. Sce _ : 
OFFING, or Ox#1iN, in the Sca Language, that part of 
the ſea that is at a good diſtance. from ſhore z where 
there is deep water, and no need of a pilot to conduct 
the ſhip into port. 
If a thip from ſhore be ſeen ſailing out to ſeaward, they 
ſry the ſtands for the offing. And it a ſhip having the 
ſhore near her, have another a good way without her, or 
towards the ſea, they ſay, that thip is in the Aug. 
OFFV-SETS, in Gardening, &c. are thoſe young ſhoots 
which ſpring and grow from roots that arc round, tu- 
berous, or bulbous. See Roor, Bus, &c. 
The word is allo applied by ſome to the looſe, outer, 
brown ſkins of tulips, onions, &c. 


Ox x-$xTs, in Surveying, are perpendiculars let fall, and 


meaſured from the ſtationary lines, to the hedge, fence, 
or extremity of the inciolure. 

oral in Surveving, a rod, or \taff, of any con- 
venient jeugth; for inſtance, of ten links of the chain. 
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OIL 


This ſtaff is divided into ten equal parts. Its uſe is for | 


the ready meaſuring the diſtances from the ſtation line 
of , things proper to be repreſented in a plan. See 
CHAIN, 

Orr-1RACING, See CALQuiInG, CoUNTER-&rauwmy, 
Drs!GNINnG, and PENTAGRAPH. 

Orx-waARD, in the Sea Language, the ſame with contrary 
to the ſhore ; thus they ſay, the /hip heels offoward, when, 
being aground, ſhe heels toward the water-ſide; the /hip 
lies with her fler n te the off-ward, and the head to the ſhore- 
wird, when her ſtern is towards the fea, and head to the 
ſhore. 

OGEE, or Oc, in Architecture, a moulding, conſiſting of 
two members, the one concave, the other convex : the 
fame with what is otherwiſe called cymatium. See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 7. and 25. Ne 15. 

Vitruvius makes each member of the age a quadrant of 
a circle; Scamozzi, and ſome others, make them ſome- 
what flatter, and ſtrike them from two equilateral tri- 
angles. 

The figure of the ogee bears ſome reſemblance to that of 
an 8. x 

Oc1ves, or og arches, are arches or branches of a Gothic 

VAULT, which, in lieu of being circular, paſs diagonally 
from one angle to another, and form a croſs with the 
other arches which make the ſide of the ſquares, whereof 
the cgives are diagonals. 
The middle, where the egives cut or croſs each other, is 
called the key, which is tometimes carved in form of a 
roſe, or a cul de lampe. The members or mouldings of 
the o7ives are called nerves, branches, or reins; and the 
arches which ſeparate the co7ve5, double arches. 


_ Ocesx, in Grnrery, an ornamental moulding in the ſhap? 


of an 8, uſed in GUNs, MOR TARS, and HOWLTZES. 

OGLIO. See O1.10. 

OGRESSES, or AGRESSEsS, in Heraldry. Sec PELLETS. 

OIL, oem, formed from ea, slige-trce, the fruit where- 
of abounds in ſuch juice; a fatty, unQuous, inflamma- 
ble matter, drawn from feveral natural bodies. 
Others define ci to be a compound body, little, if at all, 
ſoluble in water, which is capable of burning with a 
flame, accompanied with ſmoke and ſoot, and of leaving 
a reſiduum of coal after its diſtillation. The conſtituent 
parts of oi are phlogiſton, acid, water, and earth; for 
a!l theſe principles are diſcovered in the decompoſition of 
any oil: to which we may add, that os, when decom- 
poſed by heat, or by mineral acids, emit a very large 
quantity of elaſtic vapour, or a kind of fixable air. O:/ 
appears to be one of the proximate principles of all ve- 
getables and animals; and conſtitutes the eſſential diſtinc- 
tion betwixt them and minerals, in which the ſmalleſt 
particle of oi cannot be diſcovered. As to the general 
properties of i, it may be obſerved, that all o:/s arc vo- 
latile ; and thoſe which poſſeſs this property in the leaſt 
degree may be evaporated with much leſs than a red 
heat. "They are alfo caſily inflammable in open air, when 
expoſed to a heat capable of evaporating them, by con- 
tact of any inflamed matter; and they are entirely de- 
compoſed by their inflammation. This inflammable pro- 
perty of i had led the ancient chemiſts, down to the 
time of Beccher and Stahl, to give the name of o// to 
the inflammable principle of metals, of ſulphur, and of 
charcoal; whereas this principle is one of the conſtituent 
parts of :/; nor can it be transferred from i to any 
other body, without previous decompoſition, and its 
ceaſing to be i. In diſtilling % there firſt ariſes an 
acid phlegm, and afterwards the «// itſelf, which is ac- 
companied with an acid. In the retort there remains a 
imall quantity of coal; which, as well as the ſoot of il, 
are combuſtible with difficulty; but when the whole 
inflammable principle is burnt, nothing remains but aſhes, 
which, when well waſhed from the hxed alkali they may 
contain, are a pure earth. There is reaſon to believe, 
that i in its greateſt purity and ſimplicity, or the «:1y 
principle, is eſſentially the ſame in all vegetable and ani- 
mal matters; and that the differences, however conli- 
derable, in the ſeveral kinds of is, proceed merely from 
the extrancous matters combined with them. It appears, 
likewiſe, that ie, by repeated diſtillations, are not only 
purified and rendered ſimpler, but eſſentially altered. 
They are alſo liable to alteration by the action of air, and 
by the concurrence of other circumſtances which ſavour 
fermentation. Acids have in general a power of acting 
upon eis; but the eftefts produced by their combination 
with them are very various, according to the nature of 
the acid, the degree of its concentration, and to the kind 
of il; and the difference of their effects evidently pro- 
ceeds from the difference of their affinities with the in- 
flammable principle. Alkalis act upon all %, and com- 
bine with them to a certain degree; but more or leſs 
readily, according to the nature of the 0/7. In general, 
the leſs thin and volatile any « is, the more calily ſo- 


luble it is by alkalis; and reciprocally / ma 
with metallic ſubſtances. 'They mo ſenſibly ata 
per and lead, diſiblving copper even without h " 
action of oi/s on metals is prohably by e ry ; 
acid and phlogiſton, with which the air perhaps alſ 0 
curs. But 6:/s are moſt eafily combined with the frees 
of lead. —_ 
The ,s in common uſe are of three different K 

firſt are mere cily, or fatty bodies, — * 
expreſſion, or by decoction: of the firſt kind 8 
of almonds, linked. nuts, olives, and the like; Noſe 
the other, that of bay-berries, and the like which u. 
PR by boiling the ſubſtance on which the i wy 


ects itſelf on the top of the water. 

The ſecond kind of oi are thoſe extracted from » 
ables, by common diſtillation by the alembic, win, * 
help of water; theſe contain the ih and volatile nuke 
the plant, and carry, by way of pre-eminence, the nam 
of &fential or etherial oil. n 
The third ſort of oils are the fetid ones, which are, 
like manner, produced by diſtillation, but by meanz of ; 
different diſtillation in a naked fire, and without the 1 
ſiſtance of water. ; 
The word ei is ſometimes applied to the juices which q. 
ſti! naturally from plants and trees; as balm, Kc. but 
more ſtrictly to thoſe juices drawn by EX YRESS10 B, Ke 
from plants, fruits, grains, or feeds; as ci. of olive, me. 
oil, &c. | 


O11., among the Ancient Chemi/ts, is the ſecond of thee. 


ments, or hypoſtatical principles, otherwiſe called @/5:yr, 
All natural bodies yield 2/, either by diſtillation, putte- 
faction, or liquation, called per deliquinm : and hence 
the chemiſts will have it a neceſſary ingredient in the 
compolition of all bodies. 'They make it the principle 
of odours; and to the diverſities thereof aſcribe all the 
diſſerence of bodies in reſpect of ſmells. See Pl ois. 
All plants, unleſs diſtilled with water, yield a fetid i! 
at the end of diſtillation z; but aromatic ones, beſides 
this, yield another oil, which ariſes after the phlegm, 
and at the beginning of the diſtillation : this chemiſts 
call an eſſeziial oil, becauſe it retains the natural ſmell 
of the plant; whereas the ſecond oil, even that of aro- 
matic plants, ſtinks intolerably. 

M. Homberg, from an obſervation that plants which 
yield the moſt acid, yield likewiſe the moſt 94% took oc- 
caſion to think, that the acid might aſliſt the 4 
to diſengage itſelf from the body, and to riſe in diſti- 
lation; which he found to anſwer in the experiment. 
Mineral acids proved to have more force on the i: of 
plants, and put them in a condition of riſing in diſti. 
lation, and in greater quantity, by the action of fire, 
than vegetable ones. Accordingly, whereas the per- 
fumers find a great difficulty in raifing eflential cat 
roſes; and ſcarce get an ounce out of a hundred pounds 
of the flower; M. Homberg, on' bis principle, got 2 
leaſt one third more; viz. by laying the roſes liſteen 
days in water impregnated with ſpirit of vitriol, bctore 
diſtillation. 

The chemiſts doctrine of principles, Mr. Boyle ſhews 
to be very deficient in the article of 9/75: for the chr 
racteriſtic of a ſulphur, or that which denominatcs 
thing ſuch, is its inflammability : now there are at leit 
three ſubſtances manifeſtly different in conſiſtence, tes. 
ture, or both, which, according to that notion, ought 
to be referred to ſulphurs: for ſometimes the inflan- 


mable ſubſtance obtained from a mgxed body by mens 


The animal oils are either thoſe 
* hartſhorn, human ſkull, hoofs, &c. ort 


of fire, appears in form of an %% that will not mix vi 
water; ſomctimes in form of an inſlammabie (pun 
which will readily unite with that liquor and lome⸗ 
times alſo in form of a conſiſtent body almolt like com- 
mon ſulphut. 3 
Dr. Slare, in Philof Tranf. gives us a ſcheme or wr 
lyſis of %s. He dillinguiſhes % into vegetable, 31! 
mal, and mineral. ; 7 
The vegetable he divides into eſſen!!! and nt 0% 4 
The Sential, again, are either perfect ſtillations _ 
the analyſis of the chemiſt's fire, where the ay ww” 
ous particles are truly ſeparated from all others e 
from the ſeeds of cumin, fennel, and dill: . Hot gr 
etherial, uſually drawn from the tops ol Pm thi 
ſpecifically lighter than water, and ſome of me * 
ſpirit of wine; as thoſe from thyme, Om Tala, 
ſop, lavender, roſemary, penny-royal, fue, 3 
&c. or ponderous, which commonly fink in . 
Thoſe net eſential are imperfect, mave . 
being decompounded of ſeveral parts 0! | 


he plants; 45 
of almonds, olives, walnuts, lime, rape, Kc. 


ol $ 
Ache ſolid path, ” 
y noſe of the fuids 


as of human blood. © enoleum, 
Laſtly, the mineral oils are thoſe of amber, pry 
Barbadoes tar, to which ſome add bess- Was. 07 


4 


01. 


beſe oils there are twelve, that, by a mixture of 
of ns nd ſpirit of nitre, make an ebullition, explo- 
compou eighteen, that make an ebullition 


nd flame 3 
hot xploſion without flame: and four that produce 
ane | 


e that zl is deſtiuctive to all plants; and, 
* 5 too 10 the liſe of all animals, except that of 
N which it is agreeable, as allo to the reſt of his 
"He aclds farther, that it is very uſeful to the en- 
arts of the body, but ſometimes burtſul to the 
Fernclius obſetycs, that ei ſoftens, moiſtens, 
ates the body, and takes off the ſenſe of wea- 
rineſs; for V hich reaſon the Greeks call it acopum : it 
alſo renders he * prompt and agile. Dioſcorides ſays 
de enre prohes, &. 
Bo ok ph oil 10 ſtopping the violent ebullition of va- 
1 ſubſtances, may be very great in many occaſions of 
life, It is well known that if a mixture of ſugar, honey, 
or the like, be boiling on the are, and in danger of 
riſing over the ſides of the veſſel, the pouring in a little 
immediately makes it ſubſide. In many caſes the 
marking a circle round the inſide of a veſſel, in which a 
liquor of this kind is to be boiled, with a piece of hard 

ſoap, ſhall, like a magic ring, confine the ebullition to 
| that height, and not ſuffer it to ſtir any farther. This 
| is wholly owing to the 9%, or fat, contained in the foap : 
| but there is, beſides theſe, another very important vie 
of cil, on a like occaſion, which is the pouring a lictle of 
it on any metallic ſolution, while making; this reſtrains 
the aſcent of the noxious vapours z preſerves the oper- 
ator from danger; and, at the ſame time, by keeping 
down the evaporating matter, gives redoubled ſtrength 


* 


man. 
body. 
ternal P 
internal. 

and lubr:c 


: 

e to the menſtruum. : ks 
e Pliny has mentioned an extraordinary effect of oi, in 
e filling the ſurface of water when 1t is agitated with waves, 
. and the uſe made of it, by the divers, for this pur- 


pole. Omne, ſays he, aleo tranguillart, &c. lib. ii. cap. 
102. and Plutatch, in Quzſt. Natur. aſks, Cur mare oleo 
conſperſum perlucidum /t et tranquillum ? Pliny's ac- 
count ſcems to have been either diſcredited or diſre— 
garded by our writers on experimental philoſophy, till 
it was confirmed by ſeveral curious experiments of Dr. 
Franklin, which were publiſhed in the year 1774. 
The property of oi above mentioned has, however, been 
well known to modern divers and dredgers for oyſters, 
at Gibraltar, and elſewhere. The divers in the Medi- 
terranean, in particular, deſcend, as in Pliny's time, 
with a little %% in their mouths, which they now and 
then let out; and which, on rising to the ſurface of the 
ſea, immediately renders it ſmooth, ſo as to permit the 
light to paſs through the water, undiſturbed by various 
and irregular refraQtions. 
The Bermudians, it is ſaid, are enabled to ſee and ſtrike 
fiſh, which would be concealed from their view, through 
the roughneſs of the fea, by pouring a little / upon it. 
And the Liſbon fiſhermen effect a ſafe paſiage over the 
bar of the Lagus, by emptying a bottle or two of cd“ 
mto the ſea, when the ſurf is ſo great as to endanger 
its filling their boats. Our ſailors have alſo obſerved, 


n- that the water is always much ſmoother in the wake of 
52 a ſhip that hath been newly tallcwed than it is in one 
lt that is ſoul. 


Dr. Franklin was led, by an accidental obſervation made 


| OIL 
and the diſtance to which it will operate, the author 
lays, he has not yet aſcertained ; but be thinks it a eu- 
rious enquiry, and wiſhes to underſtand whence it ariſes. 
In endeayouring to account for the ſingular effects of 
9, Dr. Franklin obſerves, that there ſeems to be no 
natural repulſion between water and air, fuch as to keep 
them from coming into contact with each other.— 
Therefore air, in motion, which is wind, in paſling over 
the ſmooth ſurface of water, may rub, as it were, on 
that ſurface, and raiſe it into wrinkles, which, if- the 
wind continues, are the elements of future waves. The 
ſmalleſt wave does not immediately ſubſide, but in ſub- 
ſiding raiſes nearly as much of the water next to it. 
A ſmall power, continually operating, will produce a 
great action: fo that the firſt-raiſed waves, being con- 
tinually acted upon by the wind, ate, though the wind 
does not increale in ſtrengih, continually increaſed in 
magnitude, rifing higher and extending their baſes, ſo 
as to include a vaſt maſs of water in each wave, which, 
in its motion, acts with great violence. But if there 
be a mutual repulſion between the particles of oil, and 
no attraction between ei and water, oi dropt on water 
will not be held together by adhefion to the ſpot on 
which it falls; it will not be imbibed by the water ; 
but be at liberty to expand itſelf and ſpread on a ſur- 
face, that prevents, perhaps, by repelling the oi/, all 
immediate contact; the expanſion will continue till the 
mutual fepulſion between the particles of oi is weak- 
encd, and reduced to nothing by their diſtance. 
Dr. Franklin imagines, that the wind, biowing over 
water, thus covered with a film of eil, cannot caſily 
catch upon it, ſo as to raiſe the firſt wrinkles, but flides 
over it, and leaves it [mooth as it finds it. It moves 
a little the oi, indeed, which being between it and the 
water, ſerves it to flide with, and prevents friction : 
hence the eil, dropt on the windward fide of the pond, 
proceeds gradually to Iceward, as may be ſeen by the 
ſmoothneſs it carries with it quite to the oppoſite fide : 
for the wind, being thus prevented from railing the 
firſt wrinkles, which he calls the elements of waves, 
cannot produce waves, which are to be made by con- 
tinually acting upon and enlarging thoſe elements, and 
thus the whole pond is calmed. 
Upon the whole, there is great room to ſuppoſe (not- 
withſtanding the partial failure of an experiment made at 
Portſmouth, by Dr. Franklin, and others), that ſea- 
faring people may derive advantages from uſing ci on 
particular occaſions, in order to moderate the violence 
of the waves, or to leſſen the ſurf which ſometimes 
renders the landing on a lee-ſhore dangerous or im- 
practicable, 
To this purpoſe we are informed, that the captain of a 
Dutch Eaſt India ſhip, being overtaken by a ſtorm, tound 
himſelf obliged, for greater ſafety in wearing the ſhip, 
to pour ci into the fea, to prevent the waves breaking 
over her, which had an excellent effect, and ſucceeded 
in preſerving her. Phil. rant. vol. Ixiv. part 2. p. 445, 
& c. See LuMp=f/h 
The kinds of %s, their properties, manners of expreſ- 
ſion, &c. are numerous: for the generality of them, the 
eader is reſerred to the proper articles. 
Such as could not be more convenicntly inſerted, are as 
follow. 


at ſea, in 1757, to attend particularly ro Pliny's account; 
and the various informations which be afterwards re- 
ceived relating to it induced him to try ſome experi- 
ments on the ſubject. Standing on the windward tide 
ol a large pond, the ſurface of which was rendered 


en the water. 
calm over 


over a ſpace of ſeveral yards 1quare, which ſpread 
amazingly 


, and extended icſelf gradually, till it reached 


haps half 
repeating this experiment, which co 
one circumſtance 
Un was the ſud 
rop of 9:/ 
6 [ do not know that an 
hen a drop of 
marble, it ſpreads 
expands into a cir 
3 thin as 

iderable 
tuinner as to be 
ing the waves 
lays Dr, Franklin, 
Particles took place 
4 repulſion ſo 
ming on the ſa 
0 recede every 
"Wing a large: 


y body has conſidered.” 


the lee tide, making all that quarters of the pond per— 

au acre, as ſmooth as a looking-glaſs. On 
nitantly ſucceeded, 
ruck him with particular ſurprize ; 
den, wide, and forcible ſpreading of a 
on the face of the water, which, he adds, 


ery rough with the wind, he poured a tea-ſpoonful of oi. 
This ſmall quantity produced an inſtant | 


2:1 is put on a looking-glals, or poliſhed | 
very little; but on water it inſtantly 
cle extending ſeveral feet in diameter, 
to produce the priſmatic colours, 
ble ſpace, and beyond them ſo much 
invilble, except in its effects of ſmooth- 
at a much greater diſtance. It ſeems, 
as if a mutual repulfion between its 
as loon as it touched the water, and 
ſtrong as to act on other bodies (wim- 
face, as ſtraws, leaves, &c. forcing them 
Way from the drop, as from a center, 
clear ſpace, The quantity of this force, 


0711. of amber, Hee AMBER, 

| OIL of &/tter almonds. See ALMONDS. | 

 O1L of ſweet almonds, cold drawn, or without fire, is pre- 
pared various ways. Some peel the almonds betore they 
pound them; others pound them without peeling. Some 
warm them in luke-warm water; others i balneo Ma- 
riæ; ſome only bruiſe them; others beat them into a 
paſte. In effect there are almoſt as many diterent ways 
of preparing this /, as there are perſous who make it 
their buſineſs to prepare it. ä 
In this diverſity, Pomet gives us a method caſier, and 
leſs expenſive than any of the reſt; which, it thould 
ſeem, we cannot do better than follow. 

Method of procuring O11. of feveet almonds by expre//ion withe 
out fire. Take a pound and a half of ſweet almonds, 
new and dry; after pounding them in a mortar, pals 
them through a coarſe ſieve, lay them in a hair-cloth, and 
put them under the preſs between two plates of copper, 
ſteel, or the like; preſs them gently; and when all the 
unCtuous and fluid part is expretied, you will have a 
ſweet oi without any ſediment, which is icarce avoid- 
able in any of the other manners. 

Sweet almonds yield, on expreſhon, near half their own 
weight of «/; which, though it has no particular taſte 
or flavour, is ſome what more-agrecable to the palate than 
0:1 olive, or molt of the other common gxpretied 02s 3 
and hence is employed medicinally for internal uſes, in 
preference to thoſe ils, for obtundiug acrid juices, and 
ſoſtening and relax! tlie ſolids; in tickling coughs, 

hoatle- 


YAY 


998 


hoarſeneſs, coſtiveneſs, nephritic pains, &c. See AL- 
' MONDS. 

Orts, animal, in general, are thoſe that are obtained from 
animal ſubſtances, either in the ſtate of butter and fat, 
uncombined with the other principles of animal matters 
of which kind are fat, marrow, the expreſſed oil of 

ks of eggs, ſpermaceti, &c. Or, in a ſtate of com- 
— afforded by diſtillation of the gelatinous ſub- 


ſtance, which forms almoſt entirely all the parts com- 


poſing animal bodies, as fleſh, tendons, nerves, carti- 
ages, bones, horns, hair, &c. 


Or, animal, oleum animale, in a more reſtricted fenſe, the | | 
OL of cumin, See Comin. 
Orks, drying, are formed of Iinſeed ail, 


name of an eſſential oi diſtilled by a retort from blood, 
and recommended as a powerful remedy in epilepſies, 
the gout, and other obſtinate drſeaſes. 

It was originally uſed in Germany in theſe intentions, and 
has become of late much uſed in England, but ſhould 
not be given too freely as an internal. As an external, 
it may probably be of good ſervice in removing fixed 
pains, hard tumors, Ec. for it is extremely penetrat- 
ing. 


Or, animal, recti ſieu, called alſo oi! of dippel, is the oil | 


obtained from thoſe 
2 gelatinous ſu 
rom fat, attenuated, and rendered more volatile by re- 
peated diſtillations. By a ſufficient number of diſtilla- 
tions, it may be rendered almoſt as white, thin, and vo- 
latile, as zther. This i is particularly recommended 
for epileptic and convulſive affections. It is given from 
four to ten or twelve drops, in ſome proper vehicle. 

O1L of antimony, a name given to the butter of ANTIMONY, 
and ſome other ſolutions of antimony by acids. 

O1L of arſenic. See ARSENIC. 

OL of aſpic, or ſpike. See SPIKE. 

O1L of balm. See BALSAM and Baum. 

O11. of bays is an eſſential 0/, obtained from the berries of 
the Bay. Theſe berries give out to the preſs an almoſt 
inſipid fluid i; and on being boiled in water, a thicker 
butyraceous one, of a yellowiſh green colour, impreg- 
nated with the flavour of the berry. The berries and 
leaves of the bay are accounted ſtomachic, carminative, 
and uterine : with this view, infuſions of the leaves are 
drank as tea, and the eſſential oi of the berries is given 
on ſugary or diſſolved by means of mucilages, or in fpi- 
rit of wine, from one to ſive or fix drops. 
principal ufe of theſe ſimples in the preſent practice is 


parts of animals which contain the 
ſtance, and that are _—_ free 


external: they are made ingredients in carminative glyſ- 


ters, warm cataplaſms, and uterine baths ; and the bu- 

tyraceous ail of the berries ſerves as a baſis for ſome ner- 

2 liniments, and mercurial and ſulphureous unguents. 
wis. 

O1L of beech. See BEE R- gil. 

O11 of been, or ben. See BEN. 

OIL of bricks. See BRICKS. 

O1, Briti/h, an empirical medicine of the ſame nature 
with the petrolea; the genuine ſort being extracted by 
diſtillation from a hard bitumen, or a kind of ftone- 
coal, found in Shropſhire, and other parts of England. 
Lewis. 

O1L of camphor. 

OIL of caſtor. 

Oil, cauſlic. 

OIL of chamomile. 


See CAMPHOR. 
See Cas TOR. 
See ARSENIC.' 
See CHAMOMIL,F. 


Oils, chemical, are diſtinguiſhed from the expreſſed 02/s; | 


ſuch as thoſe of almonds, linſced, olives, and the like, 
which are made by ſo ſimple a proceſs as mere ſqueezing. 


To procure this chemical principle pure and unmixed | 


from the matter diſtilled from a vegetable 8 unc- 
tuous matter obtained from the proceſs may be waſhed 


from its adhering ſalts, and groſſer earth, in warm wa- 


ter, wg by ſhaking them in a glaſs together, theu ſe- 
parating 


vier than the water, it ſinks to the bottom, and may be 
ſuffered to run out firſt, by means of the pipe of that 
laſs which has its inſertion at the bottom; if ſpeciſically 

Laker than the water, it may be kept behind, as it floats 
on the top of the water, while all that is poured ofl, and 
has carried the groſs fæculent parts with it. 

O11. of cinnamon. See CINNAMON. 

OIL of cloves. See CLOVE-tree. 


O1L, connecting, in Chemiſtry, a term uſed by Boerhaave, | 


and his followers, to expreſs a certain oi, found in all 
vegetable ſubſtances, but wholly differing from, and in- 


dependent of, their eſſential oi. This is not poſſeſſed of | 


any of their virtues or qualities, but ſeems the ſame in 
all plants, and is the means of their conſiſtence and ſo- 
tidity, giving tenacity to their earth, which, without it, 
falls to duſt, and the plant exiſts no more. 

This e is not ſeparable by boiling water, as the eſſential 
oil is, but only by fire: when a * has been boiled and 
diſtilled, its eſſential % ſalt, &c. are all carried off, and 


| 


N 


But the 


e oil from the water by means of the common | 
ſeparating glaſs; in which, if the o be ſpecifically hea- þ 


_— mas Md... ah. Mad 
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O11. of the earth, oleum terræ, in the Materia Medica, the 


O1Ls, empyreumatic, or fetid, comprehend all the «il; of 


On.s, eſſential, are thoſe which have evidently the ſmell of 


what remains is only the earth connec 

This being expoſed to the fire, the 7 ns aj, 

a thick, black, ſtinking ſmoak, and, final! "ers iteck i 

it burns away, and leaves only the earth 4 taking fire, 
the 


baſis of the plant; retaining its form, A. 1 
b the pro. 


ceſs has been carefully made, but falling ;..}. 
leſs powder only on bein roughly ba , 
This great author, therefore, eſtabliſhes it ag tr 
there are three ſorts of oil in plants. f. rr 
8 eſſential oil, diſſolved in decoQion ah * 
is connecting, or con/olidating oil, ſ 4 
naked ſire. 10 4 6 "3 only by 2 


of boiling, ſometimes with and fometimes with" 


addition of other ſubſtances. Thoſe 

to oil, in this preparation, are white vitro, fun? Mel 
ſeed-lac, gum maſtic, gum ſandarac, gum ".. 
copal, umbre, colcothar, litharge, and red-leaq 7 0 
ing eil for the nicer works may be prepared h i 
two ounces of gum fandarac,, white vitriol, and ft . 
lead, of each one ounce, in a pint of nut or bar of 
till the ſolid ingredients be diſſolved, and the 15. abs 
comes of the colour of linſeed oil. For cons we 
take one gallon of linſeed oi, one pound of barg 
= or ſilver, half a pound of white vitriol, and — 
cad, gum arabic, and umbre, of each a quarter of 
pound; boil them as long as the diſcolouring of the 7 
which is the gradual conſequence of boiling, will — 
That made for ſale is prepared by boiling one gallon c 
linſeed oi, and one pound and a half of red-lead 281 ; 
as the colour will bear it. When the calxes of bel 
united in ſmall quantity with oi they diminiſſ its fluid; 
and difpoſe it to dry more readily. Theſe oil; are . 
uſed in painting, on account of their drying quality 
When a large quantity of calxes of lead is combing 
with ei, they form with it a ſolid, opake, and tenacious 
body, capable of ſoftening by heat. Theſe combinations 
are uſeful in pharmacy, 2 iving a convenient conſſſt- 
ence and tenacity to many — 


name of a thick mineral fluid of a duſky browniſh black, 
with a faint caſt of purple, and of the conſiſtence of 2 
thin ſyrup, very little tranſparent, and of a ſtrong pene- 
trating fmell, like that of common ci of amber. It 
_—_ out of the cracks of rocks, in ſeveral parts of the 
iſland of Sumatra, and ſome other parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies, and is much eſteemed there in paralytic diſorders; 
but it is ſeldom imported into England; what our Eaſt 
India ſurgeons and captains uſually bring over under this 
name, being only a vegetable 07! impregnated with the 
virtues of certain of their foſſils by boiling. See PE- 
TROL. 


vegetable and animal matters obtained by diſtillation, 
with a heat ſuperior to that of boiling water; becauſe 
theſe is have a difagreeable, burnt, or empyreumatic 
ſmell. See EMPYREUMA. 


the vegetable from which they are obtained. . All theſe 
vils are ſufficiently volatile to riſe with the heat of bo- 
ing water; and this degree of volatility is one of ther 
ſpecific characters. The moſt uſual and belt method of 
obtaining the eſſential oi of a vegetable by diſtillation 5 
to take the plant in the prime of its age, when its ſmell 
is the ſtrongeſt, and to chuſe thoſe parts of the plant in 
which the ſmell chiefly reſides z to put them in the di- 
curbit of an alembic, without a water-bath; to add 25 
much water as is ſufficient to prevent the plants from 
touching the bottom of the veſſel; to adjuſt a worm © 
the nofe of the alembic, and to give at once the degres 
ot heat which is proper to make the water boil. In thus 
way, the water riſes impregnated with the ſmell a - 
plant, and it carries along with it all its eſſential eh Pe, 
of which is mixed with the water, and renders it turbid 
and the reſt of the ei floats upon the furtace, or ſinks to 
the bottom, according to its ſpecific gravity- Lee 
diſtillation be continued till the water becomes clear, 21 
more water mult, from time to time, be put int9 - = 
curbit, that the plant may be always kept moilt. 2 
vils have an acrid and cauſtic taile, on account of c K 
pious and diſengaged acid with which they wh.s 4 
trated z and this acid is the cauſe of their whe 11 
ſpirit of wine. All eſſential %% are ſubject to 4 
evaporation, their moſt volatile and thin parts * 0 
the ſpecific fmell of the vegetable, from which t a 
obtained, reſides; and by this loſs they become t e 
acquire the conſiſtence and ſmell of turpentine, © pre 
of reſins. In this ſtate they are not, properly * 
eſſential oi becauſe they are no longer V 


olatile WIN! 


: me 
heat of boiling water, Effential % 2 by 101 
but retaining their ſmell, are reQified by a eco in, 


5 


O1L 


ation. But even this new diſtilled oi is ſubject to change 
ation. 


chicken ve in keeping the eſſential cils diſtilled 
rann 1 4 has occaſioned Mr. Geoffroy to con- 
in the —_— ; method of making them. This renders 
— — limpid and fluid than in the common way, 
r never ſubject to grow thick; but the me- 
and being water, ſo much of the % cannot be pro- 
dium ved the ſubject, becauſe ſome is abſorbed and 
_ in the medium. The inſtance this gentleman 
res of his new method is in the eſſence of citron, and 
t . 

4 1 alembic is to be filled with the thin pared ex- 
1 1 45 of the fruit; a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit x 
wine is to be poured on theſe, and the veſſel being we 
cloſed, the whole is to ſtand ſome time in digeſtion ; 
during this time, the ſpirit charges itſelf with a vaſt quan- 
tity of the eſſential a/ of the bark, and being carefully 
Jiſtilied in balneo Mariæ, it brings over with it a great 
deal incorporated in itſelf, but, beſide that, there is a 
larve portion ſwimming on the ſurface of the ſpirit, and 
cally ſeparable from it in the common way : this 1s as 
clear, pellucid, and thin, as the ſpirit itſelf, and is, in 
all reſpects, ſuperior to the eſſence made by any other 
means. The ſpirit of wine may be ſaved or a ſecond 
operation of the ſame kind, and there will then be no 
oſs from it; for being already ſated with as much of the 
ail as it naturally abſorbs, it will take in no more by the 
fame means, and therefore may ſerve for ever ſo many 
new diſtillations, without loſs. If all the 01“ be finalty 
defired to be ſeparated from the ſpirit, it may eaſily be 
obtained by mixing the ſpirit with a large quantity of 
water, as is done in making the oil of ſpike. The 6 
will then ſwim at top, and the ſpirit may be ſeparated 
again irom the water by diſtillation. . 
Some of the eſſential ois are fo abundantly charged with 
ſalts, that, in long keeping, they will actually depoſit 
plain concretions of the ſaline kind. 
The oils of plants have not always the ſame taſtes with 
the plant they are diſtilled from, or, at leaſt, not in the 
ſame degree. Nothing is more bitter than wormwooc, 
yet the c:/ of wormwood has no remarkable bitternets. 
Aniſe, which is of a ſweet taſte, yields, on the contrary, 
an a inſinitely more ſweet than the ſeed; and pepper, 
which is ſo remarkably hot and acrid, affords an // no 
way remarkable for its pungency. Thyme, which is in 
itſelf very acrid and pungent, conveys that property, in 
a yet greater degree, to its 6:1; thece is, indeed, no eſ- 
ſential 87 fo acrid and fiery as that of this plant. The 
ſetid 6:75 drawn in dry diſtillation by the retort, in an 
open fire, no way diſler from theſe 45 by the damage 
the ſire has done them, and may always be converted 
into theſe by repeated diilillations. Nay, the very. fat 
ail, ſuch as that of almonds, may be attenuated fo far 
as to become as fine, and as ſubtile, as the eſſential cls. 
Ils is to be done by means of quick-lime; and ſeveral 
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to ve volatile, Penetrating, and capable of being raited, 
Ind diftilled- ! a Es . 5 , 
and diltillca, y MCans Of water, which is the great teſt 
C 3 on” , " uy. a * . — 0 * * x 
or the cliettial es. The bituminous, and fetid c:/s, may 
| YN 9 | k y 2 4 , = , - w J 
ao, in the lame manner, be reduced, by repeated di- 
11.461 » 8 ? oo - . — * 
cations, to the ſlate of the eſſential ones, and to be 
quali Pug and limpid, and cqually penctrating. Me- 
moirs Acad. Por 721 


i nn 
the chential 1s of vegetables may be divided into two 
clatſes, according to their diticrent ſpecific gravities, 
eme Loating upon water, and others readily ſinking to 
tie bottom thereof, Thus the: eflential it of cloves, 
cianamon, and faffaſras, readily fink, but the oils of la- 
pk marjoram, mint, &c. ſwim upon the water. 
The lighteſt of all the cſlential 9:1s is, perhaps, that of 
cron peels, which even floats on ſpirit of wine; and the 
bea Wh of them ſeems to be the ci of ſaſſafras. 

Tor the otatning the Full quantity of the more ponderous 
4, from cinnamon, cloves, ſaflafras, &c. it is, proper, 
i. IO reduce the ſubjects to fine powder. 2. To digeſt 
tus powder for ſome days in a warm place, with thrice 
ca anttyof loft river water, made very ſaline with the 
Lecktton at tea falt, or tharp with oil of vitriol. 3. Lo 
uie the decoction left in the {bi}, inſtead of common wa- 
ter, for a freſh digeſtion. 4. To uſe alſo, for the fame 
Purpole, the water of the ſecond running, after it has 
ae me 8 — ail. 5. Not to diſtil from too large a 
8 = ubſect at once. : 6. Fo leave a conſider- 

N P ot the ſtill empty. 7. To uſe a briſk fre, or a 
wee | A how at irit, but to llacken it a little after- 
e wa. g mn a low ſtill-head, with a proper in- 
wars 25 ne HO, leading to the noſe 01 the 
N — 9 . cohobate the Water, or pour it back 
repeating This in the itill, after ſeparating its c and 
* 8 once Or twice more. é 
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moſt of them very ddorons, and of great virtues; but 
different vegetables yield os of diflcrent confillence, and 
in different quantities. | | 
The eſſential ie of many of the plants uſually diſtilled 
have their peculiar reſervoirs in the plant. M. Gcoſtroy; 
perceiving this, determined to ſcarch tor them through 
the different parts of the plants, and enquire into the 
reaſon of ſeveral precautions which are always found ne- 
ceſſary, in order to ſucceed in the diſtillation of them. 
See O1L-bladders, infra. 
Effential 07s are, in general, the moſt inſlammable of all 
oils, and they unite more ealily with acids than-the tweet 
cls, which are not volatile. 
Theſe ois are employed in painting, in ſpirituous liquors. 
uſed at the table and at the toilette, in perfumes, and in 
medicins. As they act very powerfully, ſmall doſes, as 
from one drop to four or five, incorporated with ſugar, 
muſt be given internally. They are recommended as 
cephalic and antifpaſmodic, in convulſive and hyſterical 
aftections : they are alſo ſtimulant, fudorific, and ſtrength- 
ening. All drugs which are alexipharmie, cephalic, to- 
nic, and ſtomachic, containing vegetable aromatics, de- 
rive their virtues from the eſtential eis of theſe veget- 
ables. The ſame may be ſaid of all medicinal, aromatic, 
and ſpirituous waters. In ſome caſes, eſſential ois are 
employed externally, as ſtrengtheners, and to allay pain- 
ful ſpaſms of nervous and tendinous parts, to reſolve and 
diſſipate acrid humours, which occaſion pain, without 
any ſenſible inflammation ; but they muſt not, on ac- 
count of their cauſtic quality, be uſed alone, but formed 
into liniments or pomatums, by mixing them with a ſuſ- 
hcient quantity of fat, or fat . Dia. Chem. art. 
E/ential Oius. When applied to the human body, they 
ſtimulate, corrode, and reſiſt putreſadtion; and mixed 
with the blood, raiſe ſome degree of fever. Med. Ef; 
Edinb. vol. v. art. 24. | 
As many of the eſſential os are dear, it is a very com- 
mon practice to adulterate, or debaſe them, ſeveral ways, 
ſo as to render them cheaper both to the ſeller and the 
buyer. Thefe ſeveral ways ſeem reducible to three ge- 
neral kinds, each of which has its proper method of de- 
tection. Theſe three ways are, 1. Lo adulterate them 
with expreſſed g:/s. 2. With alcohol. And, 3. With 
cheaper etlential os. 
If any eſſential e be adulterated with an expreſſed oil, it 
is caly to difcover the fraud, by adding a little ſpirit of 
vine to a ſew drops of the ſuſpected eſſential 27, and 
ſhaking them together; for the ſpirit will diſlolve all the 
oil that is eſſential, or procured by. diſtillation, and leave 
all the expreſied i that was mixed with it untouched. 

If an eſſential ci be adulterated with alcohol, or rectified 

ſpirit of wine, 1t may be done in any proportion, up to 
that of an equal quantity, without being cadly diſcover- 
able either by the tmell, or taſte. The way to diſcover 
this fraud is to drop a few drops of the i into a glaſs 
of fair water; and it the oi be adulterated with ſpirit, 
the water will immediately turn milky, and by continu— 
ing to thake the glaſs, the whole quantity of ſpirit will 
be abſorbed by the water, and leave the c/ pure at top. 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 145. ; 
Finally, if an eſſential oi be adulterated by a cheaper eſ- 
ſential i this is commonly done very artfully : the me- 
thod is to put fir-wood, turpeutine, or i of turpentine, 
into the ſtill, along with the herbs to be diſtilled for their 
vil, ſuch as roſemary, lavender, origanum, &c. and, by 
this means, the ci of turpentine diſtilled from theſe in- 
gredients comes over in great quantity, and is intimately 
blended with the 0:7 of the genuine ingredient. The o//s 
thus adulterated always diſcover themſelves in time, by 
their own flavour being overpowered by the turpentine 
ſmell ; but the ready way to detect the fraud, is to drench 
a piece of rag, or paper, in the //, and hold it before 
the fire; for thus the grateful flavour of the plazit will 
fly off, and leave the naked turpentine ſcent behind. 

Oi, fern. Hee FERN, | 

O11, granulated, is that fixed in little grains; this is the 
beit, and molt eſteemed, eſpecially of «:/s of. olives, 

OIL, gen, oleum guide, a form of medicine preſcribed in 
the late London Pharmacopœia, and made in the ſollow- 
ing manner:. take leaves of bay, rue, marjoram, ſea- 
wormwood, and chamomile, each three ounces ; ei of 
olives, a quart. Boil the herbs in the % till they are 
criſp, and then ſtrain off the i; and when it has ſtood 
for the faces to ſubſide, put it up for uſe. 

Oil nflammable with acids. See INFLAMMABILITY-. 

OL of juniper. See JUNIPER. 

Ott of lavender. See LAVENDER. 

OI of /cad, is a ſolution of ſalt of LEH AD in the eſſential 
oil of turpentine, This preparation is a powerful anti- 
ſeptic. 

OL of /emon, called the eſſence of lemon. See LEMON. 

OIL of linfeed. See FLax and Lix$SEED. 
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attords vaſt variety of cflential :/s 
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O1L of mace, See Mack. 
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Ott of marjeram. See MARIORAUM. 

Ott, medullary. Sce MEDULLARY. 

O1L of mercury, a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate in ſpirit 
of urine. Hee MERCURY. 

Ott of mint, muſtard, myrrh, nut, nutmeg. See the ſeve- 
ral ſubſtantives. 

O11. of olives, is the moſt popular, and moſt univerſal of all 
others; being that chiefly uſed in medicine, in foods, 
fallads, and in the e Aren 
It is drawn from olives by preſſes or mills made for the 
purpoſe, The fruit is gathered when at its utmoſt ma- 
turity, in December and January, as it begins to redden : 
being put under the mill, as ſoon as gathered, it yields 
that i ſo very ſweet, and of ſo charming an odour, called 
virgin-0il. But, as the olives newly gathered yield but 
little oi, thoſe who rather regard quantity than goodneſs, 
leave them on the ground for ſome time before they preſs 
them. See OL1ve. | 


Neither the ſmell nor taſte of the ſecond o/ is very agree- 


able; though there is a third kind ſtill worſe, which is 
the common oi procured by throwing boiling water on 
the preſſings, and re-preſſing them more ſtrongiy. 

The conſumption of this 91/ 1s incredible; the fouth parts 
of France, Provence, Languedoc, &. as alſo Candia, 
ſome 2 of Italy, &c. yield vaſt quantities. Its uſe 
every body knows; it being reputed one of the moſt uni- 
verſally uſeful things in the whole world. 

In order to prevent this i from growing rancid, ſome 
ſea-ſalt is added, which not being diſſoluble in the pure 
eil, imbibes the watery and mucilaginous parts, and ſinks 
with them to the bottom. It does not differ materially 
from the other flavourleſs expreſſed /e; but it is pre- 
ferred to them for dietetic ufes, and in plaſters and un- 
guents, though more rarely employed as an internal me- 
dicine. 


Oi, palm, or O1L / Senegal, a thick unctuous liquor, of 


a yellow colour, and a violet ſmell; fo called, becauſe 


drawn, by ebullition, or by expreſſion, from the fruit of 


a kind of palm-tree, growing in ſeveral places of Africa, 
eſpecially in Senegal. 

The Africans uſe this oi as we do butter; and burn it in 
their lamps when old. With us, it is only uſed in ſome 
external applications, for pains and weakneſs of the 
nerves, cramps, ſprains, and other fuch complaints. The 
common people ſometimes apply it to chilblains; and 
when ufed early, not without benefit. It is ſometimes 
counterfeited with wax, oi of olives, iris, and turmeric ; 
but the trick is found out cither by air or fire. The air 
alters the colour of the genuine, and leaves the counter- 
feit unchanged ; and, on the contrary, fire changes the 
counterfeit, but does not alter the genuine. 

Or, Jamaica pepper. See PIMENTO. 

O1. „ petrel. See NaynHTHA and PETROLEUM. 

Ott of black pitch. See PITCH. 

O1L of poppy. See Por rr. | 

Ort, red, in the Porcelain Manufafure, a name given to a 
peculiar colour uſed on the China ware, or to thoſe pieces 
of the ware which are coloured with it. It is a very ele- 
gant ornament, and would be worthy our attempting to 
imitate in England, on our better forts of wares. They 
do it in the following manner : they mix the red colour, 
called tam-lan-hum, or the copperas-red (feePorRcELAIN) 
with 011. of /lone, and with another % as they expreſs 
it, of the ſame kind, made of a whitith fort of pebble, or 
agate, found on the ſhores of their rivers, and the place 
of which might probably be ſupplied with us by common 
cryſtal. The powder is to be thoroughly mixed with 
theſc liquors, and the veſſel dipt carcfully into the mix- 
ture, or ſome parts of it only covered with it in figures : 
aſter this, it is to be ſet by to dry, and, when thoroughly 
dried, it is to be baked in the common way, The ge- 
neral method is that of covering the veſſel all over, both 
inſide and out, with this red; and it comes out of the 
moſt bright and brilliant colour imaginable, but it will 
not ring when ſtruck upon, as our common china ware 
docs. We ſeldom ſee this in any degree of perfection, 
but it is very elegant when tine. 

O1r, rock. See PETROLEUM. 

Or, roſemary. Sec ROSEMARY. 

Oil of ſage. Sce SAGE. 

OH. of ſa//afras. Many of the vegetable ois obtained by 
diſtillation, will be found, under certain circumſtances, 
to approach to camphor. The i of thyme may be cry- 
ſtallized, according to a proceſs: of Mr. Newman's, who 
calls it, in that, camphora thym:. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 479. 
The ci of ſaſſafras is peculiarly liable to cryſtallization in 
certain circumſtances, and that into the moſt beautiful 
forms. Mr. Maud yives an account of a quantity of this 
60, which having ſtood expoſed to the air in a very froſty 
night in an open veſſel, was in the morning found # Shins 
three parts in four of it into very beautiful and Jarge 
eryſtals: they were of an hexagonal form, very tranſpa- 
rent, and of three or four inches in length, and half an 
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inch in thickneſs. Theſe cryſtals ſu f 
were indiſſoluble in it; the grad _— if ater, and 
the fire, and were reduced by heat to thts n 
ſtate : hence it is evident that they ſtill reta Priſtine fi 
| urea of an ei, though they appear ary Ge ur. 
erent a modification cf their parts Wha fo very 
a . þ Ss at 18 
markable in this change, is, the metamorphog, Fr. 
to a ſolid body, of fo determinate and — 2 of 2 fi 
and that theſe cryſtals ſhould be perfect] i 
lourleſs, though the liquor from which the f 
a 282 colour, not unlike that of Made” * 
This ſeems to afford a new inftance of e * 
which is generally accounted for by the partic Ar 
or thoſe of any other body ſuſpended in 2 ris 
brought nearer by cold, and, at length, comin ves bein 
ſphere of each other's attraction, and uniting Ke — 
an immediate contact. This oi being a ver be wy 
much heavier than water, is the more likely — t, 
as its parts are nearer together. This may be a Op 
the curious to diſcover wherein conſiſts the differ oh, 
ſolidity and fluidity z and it likewiſe ſhews how rv 
colour of bodies depends upon the mechanical b wn 
of their parts. * 
OL, /tillatitions, See STILLATITIOUS, 
O11 of /fone. In the manuſacture of the Chineſe 
lain, they ufe a liquid matter of a white colour hg 
they cad, this name, on which their great myit - 
finiſhing their work depends; yet this has been leſs en. 
quired into by the imitators of tint ware in Europe th, 
many other articles of leſs conſeeuence. Ihe {tone of 
which this ci is made, is of the ſame degree of hare 
neſs with that which the petunſe is prepared of, Ther 
procure it from quarries, and chuſe ſuch as is of 2 gocd 
white colour, and has many dark green ſpots in it, 
Theſe ſpots are of the colour of the leaves of cypreſ⸗ 
Sometimes a ſtone is choſen which has a brown grouns, 
variegated with ſpots and blotches of a reddiſh colam. 
They firſt carefully waſh this ſtone ; then laying it in a 
clean place, they break it to pieces with icon inſtrument; 
and afterwards grind theſe to a perſeQly line and impal 
pable powder, by rubbing them in large mortars, with 
peſtles of ſtone faced with iron, and turned cither by the 
labourers, or by water. When the whole is thus reduced 
to a fine powder, they throw it into a veſlel of water; 
and ſtirring it briſkly about, they let the coarſer part fub- 
fide to the bottom, and there ſwims a ſine thick matter 
like cream, for two or three inches depth, on the ſurface, 
This they carefully ſcum off, and putting it into another 
veſſel, of clear water, they let it throw down any coarſe 
matter it may yet contain; and, finally, taking off the 
thick ſurface again, they mix this with ſome freſh water 
in another veſſel, and leave it to ſubſide z then pouring off 
the clear water, they take out the remainder at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, which is perfectly fine, and reſembles 
a thick cream. To every hundred pounds of this, they 
add one pound of a ſubſtance of the nature of which we 
are not yet perfectly informed. It is ſaid to be a mineral 
reſembling alum. They calcine this firſt, and then beat 
it to a fine powder; and this being added to the cream, 
or oil, as it is called, ſerves to keep it always in the ſame 
liquid ſtate. This ſubſtance, when finiſhed in this man- 
ner, has very little title to the name of an 02/; it is rather 
a varniſh, and is always uſed in mixture with another 
varniſh, which is called at this time fern il, and uſedto 
be called lime ci; it is prepared in the ſame manner with 
the other after burning. See FERN- l. 
O11. of ſulphur is a name given to the concentrated acid of 
SULPHUR. 
OIL of tartar. See TAK TAR. 
Oil, train. Sce [Whale FisneRY, and TRAIN. 1 
On. of Venus, a name given by Lemery to the ſalt formed 
by the union of copper with the nitrous acid, when : x 
refolved into a liquor by the moiſture of the air. üs 
is a cauſtic and eſcharotic. : lie 
O1r, virgin, is underſtood of ci exprefled from ollie 
nuts, &c. freſh gathered, without being heated, too me 
preſſed, &c. See O11. of olives. 
O1L of witricl. See VITRIOL. 
OIL, wax. Hee WAX. duues mixed 
Oil frequently takes new names from the @ 7 2 
with it; as o:/ of r9ſ6s, which is that mixed Wl 
vil of jeſſamy, that perſumed with jafmin- 
O11., aneinting with. See UNCTION. Auous fub- 
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O1r.-bag, a veſſel in birds, replete with an 5 4s. for the 
ſtance, ſecreted by one, ſometimes two grams © 
athers ; which, bel 


purpoſe, diſpoſed among the le for 
preſſed by the bill or head, em 
dreſſing and pruning the feathers. 

Os. beetle, See O BEETLE. ; dy of Mis 

O11.-bladders, in Plants. It is a diſcovery 25 i ellen 
Tournefort, and partly of Mr. Geoflro), ans 
tial oils of all plants are contained in their . , tex. 


. , Wg; 
pure ſtate, in the plants themſelves, while groW"9" e 
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, bles, different parts aſſigned for 
vey in _ 1 — the lower; poke the flower 
their reception n roſemary, and the like; in others the 
cup on! , 3 the parenchyma of the root; and in 
bark; 
5 * are lodged, they are always contained in 
e 
theſe veſi in order to ſet them looſe; this 
broken, 1h 2 water in the common diſtilla- 
js effect fubtilty and lightneſs of the 0:/ 
tons, : ly riſe in vapour, and its oleaginous 
e rendering it incapable of mixing with the water, 
the top, and is eaſily ſeparated. 
les are moſt uſually placed in or about the 
Jit is in many plants a very eaſy matter to 
their ſeveral places of principal reſidence. 
Tournefort has obſerved that theſe oi bladders in the 
_ ella, taking their origin at the root, thence aſcend- 
wp * fruit, or covering of the ſeeds. his plant has 
nb remarkable variety in its ei in the different parts. 
a © Hover is ſweet- ſcented; the veſicles placed along the 
tak contain a very ſharp and acrid zl, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the eſſence of lemons, when kept a long time. The 
leaves have ſcarce any ſenſible odour, but the root has a 
ſcent peculiar to irſelf, and different from that of all the 
"oſt of the plant. Geoffroy, ap. Memoires Acad. Paris, 


it ſwims at 
Theſe veſic 
flower 3 an 
trace them to 


oy eſſential 2:1 of cinnamon has alſo a difference of the 
fame kind, which is owing to the different fluid contained 
in the veſicles in different parts; the bark of the root 
jelds an i, which, after keeping ſome time, always 
jelds a pure and genuine camphor; whereas the i of 
*he bark rom other parts of the tree has nothing of this 


ft s alſo eaſy to obſerve, that the capſules of certain fruits 
hare more odour than the ſruits themſelves. The coat 
which covers the piſtachia nut contains much more eſ- 
ſential i than its kernel; and the bark which ſurrounds 
the amomum, and cardamoms, has much more ſmell 
than the kernel of the ſeed. The firſt bark of the nut- 
meg is well known to have a more fragrant ſmell than 
the nutmeg itſelf, being the mace z yet there is, within 
this, another covering of that fruit, which has no ſcent 
at all. 
Moſt of the ſeeds of the umbelliferous plants, which 
uſually paſs for aromatics of the firſt and moſt eminent 
kind, have, in reality, no ſmell at all in themſelves; the 
eil bladders which yield their virtues being placed in their 
outer covering, the kernel within the ſeed uſually con- 
taining a fat ci of the olive or almond kind, and wholly 
different from the eſſential. The i of aniſeed made by 
expreſſion is fluid, of a green colour, and of a fatty na- 
ture, but is highly ſcented with the o which it has taken 
with it from the covering : on the contrary, the eſſential 
eil procured from the ſame ſeed by diſtillation, is thin, 
not fatty, of a much more clear and penetrating ſcent, 
of a pale colour, with no admixture of greenneſs, and 
readily concretes into a maſs like butter on external cold. 
In coriander ſeed, the kernel carefully ſeparated from its 
membranes has no ſmell, and contains only a fatty «!, 
like that of the olive, while the veſicles are all ranged in 
the rind, and therefore in that alone is the aromatic ſmell, 
Theſe veſicles in the ſkin of fruits are the occaſion of the 
tweet flavour of many; as of the ſtrawberry, raſpberry, 
and the like; in theſe they are too ſmall to be diſtinguith- 
able, while, in the thicker rinds of the orange and le- 
mon kind, they are eaſily diſcerned, and, on the leaſt 
preſſure, burit, and throw out their contents, which 
make what we call the z, and which is ſeparated in 
this manner in greateſt quantity in hot countries; and 
where there are plenty of the fruit, is preſerved under 
the name of beryamot, and other eſſences of a like kind. 
There is, however, no ſubject in the vegetable world in 
which theſe veſicles are more plainly perceived than in 
the berries of the juniper, a fruit very well known, and 
in conſtant uſe with us. Theſe berrics are at firſt green, 
alterwards of a reddiſh brown, and finally black, and 
they are two years in coming to maturity. The berry is 
ormed at the top, in the manner of a bud of the roſe, 
or piony, which is juſt ready to open; and it ſometimes 
cs open into four or five parts, according to the num- 
1 it contains. It contains, beſide theſe, an 
able &; et, and an aromatic juice, which leaves a ſen- 
© ditternels behind it in the mouth. 
N by en for theſe ſo different taſtes in the ſame 
. . yr = attributes its acrid quality to the (kin, 
of the . we . ome berries, indeed, to the unripeneſs 
N On _ want of a due heat of the weather ; 
1 ** rom the juice of the fruits, which is 
CE 8 or mellcous liquor, and the aro- 
1 is w olly owing to the ci which is lodged 
1 * over the whole inner ſubſtance of 
+ Thele ſubſtances are indeed ſo determinately 


cles, or capſules, w ich require ny to be 
* 
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marked in the berry, that it is poſſible to ſeparate them: 
but theſe are not all the differences of taſte and matter in 
this little fruit, every kernel of which has in it five or ſix 
veſicles, lodged each in a peculiar, and appropriated ca- 
vity, in the external part of the ſeed. Iheſe are eaſily 
ſeparated from the reſt of the fruit, and, when that is 
dry, are found to contain an abſolute reſin ; they are of 
a duſky colour, and each drop of reſin in them is of an 
oval figure, and is very bitter to the taſte ; hence there- 
fore is the remarkable bitterneſs that affecls the mouth, 
when the berry is thoroughly broken by the teeth. 

The knowledge of this may & of great uſe to the apothe- 
cary in his medicinal preparations of juniper berries of 
ſeveral kinds. When he wants only the extract, which is 
the melleous juice of the berries alone, they ought not to 
be ſtamped or bruiſed, to diflodge their refin, which has 
no buſineſs there, but ſhould be only boiled, and the de- 
coction inſpiſſated. But when the eſſential o// is required, 
the whole 3 muſt be bruiſed, and that in a thorough 
manner, that all its kerneis may be broken. The cells, or 
veſicles of oi now indurated into a reſin, burſt open, and 
the whole diſperſed in ſuch a manner that the water may 
affect it. Memoires Acad. Par. 1721. | 

In order to diſcover what arc the parts of a plant in which 
the eſſential i moſt abounds, it will be proper to exa- 
mine what part yields the moſt ſmell z and this will be 
ſound different in different plants. In ſome the ſeat of 
odour occupies the whole body of the flower; in others 
only ſome particular part of the flower has it; and in 
ſome it is principally lodged in the covering; and in 
ſome it is diſperſed every way, through the body of the 
fruit. In ſome inſtances it is found lodged in * parts 
of the plant, and ſometimes it is equally ſtrong in every 
part of it. 

This principle of the eſſential «1s varies alſo not only in 
regard to the place where it reſides, but in the different 
ſcents it yields in different places; or in the ſame parts 
of the plant in different ſeaſons. 

It is to be obſerved in the ſweet-ſcented woods, that the 
place where the reſin is collected in greateſt quantities, is 
in the knots from which young branches are to riſe ; this 
is very eaſily obſervable in the firs and juniper. This is 
not, however, the caſe in all the reſinous woods; for 
ſome of theſe abound ſo in reſin, that their ſeveral woody 
beds, or layers, are all connected to one another by beds 


of relin; as is the caſe in guaiacum, in the calambac 


wood, and that of aloes. And this is more peculiarly 
remarkable in the laſt; for in the fineſt wood of this 
kind, ſent from the Eaſt Indies, the woody parts are 
{tript away, and only theſe refinous beds are let remain- 


ing; and, conſequently, while the coarſer and cheaper 


forts burn like our woods to a charcoal, this precious 
kind melts upon the fire like a true reſin, and is the fineſt 
ſcented ſubſtance imaginable. 

In all the reſinous woods, the young ſhoots of the tree 
are to be preferred for the extraction of the eſſential s:/. 
"This is well known to thoſe who traffic largely in this 
way; and even the liquid balſams, of which enough can- 
not be obtained by inciſion, may be thus procured : they 
boil the tops of the branches, and the young ſhoots, in 
water, and collect, from the ſurface of that liquor, the 
fluid balſam which the boiling has ſeparated from the 


ſhoots, and which cannot mix with it. Sec Efentia! 
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O1L dregs. See DREGS. 

O1L, gilding in. See GILDING. 

Ori- mill. See Mill. 

O11, painting in. See PAINTING. 

O1L-/tene, cos elearia, in Natural Hiſiery, is a ſtone of a 
whitiſh colour, with a faint mixture of a blueiſh grey 
and it is ſometimes ornamented with black, ipots and: 
dendritze. It is of a modcrately fine and compact tex- 
ture, hard and heavy, and capable of a tolerable polith. 
It is not acted upon by acids, gives fire very freely with 
ſteel, and when burnt, acquires a pure white colour. 
This ſtone has not yet been found in England; but in the 
eaſtern parts, and in Germany, there are large ſtrata of 
it. It is much uſed by our artificers for ſetting a fine 
edge on their tools, and is only uſed with ci, which by 
degrees changes its colour to a deep brown. 'They call 
it the Turkey-ſtone. D'Coſta's Hitt. of Foſſils, p. 153- 

OILY grain, /e/anium, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia 


angioſpermia clais. Its characters are theſe : the flower 


has an crect, permanent empalement, cut at the top into 
five very thort equal parts; the flower has one ringent 
petal, with a roundith tube, the length of the empale- 
ment; the chaps are ſwollen, bell-ſhaped ; the brim is 
cut into five points, four of which are almolt equal; 
the other is twice their length ; it has four ſtamina 
riſing from the tube, which are ſhorter than the petal, 
the two inner being ſhorter than the other, terminated 
by erect ſummits, and an oval hairy germen, ſupporting 
a lender ſtyle, longer than the fbamiga, crowned by a 
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ſpear-ſhaped ſtigma, divided into two parts; the germen 
becomes an oblong almoſt four-cornered capſule, having 
ſour cells, filled with oval compreſſed feeds. Linnæus 
enumerates two, and Miller three ſpecies. 

The /eſamum with oblong entire leaves, called the Eaſt- 
ern fox-glove, is much uſed by the Egyptians and Afri- 
can Negroes, both as food and medicine. 'The Arabians 
call the expreſſed oil of the ſ.eds ⁊cid 1aib, that is, 
good oil, by way of eminence, becauſe it is of frequent 
uſe with meats; and in Egypt is fold dearer than oil of 
olives. Parkinſon. 

S1LY waters. See WATERS. 

OINTMENT, in Pharmacy and Surgery, &c. See UN- 
GUEFYNT. 

OISEAU, in Conch y/iology, the name of a peculiar ſpecies 
of oyſter, of ſo remarkable a hgure, that it repreſents a 
bird, with its wings expanded, and has a {mall protu- 
berance at the hinge, repreſenting a head, and a long 
proceſs at the oppolite end, which very well repreſents 
a tail. It is of a dulky reddiſh colour on the outſide, 
and of a fine pearly hue within, When the outſide of 
this thell is taken off, and it is nicely coloured, by 
cutting it down to a proper depth in every part, it is 
of a fine reddiſh yellow, and is the aurora ſhell of col- 
leftors. 

Olsen, in Zoolory. See OYSTER. 

OKE, an Egyptien weight, conſiſting of three rotolos, 
each of twelve ounces, at twelve drachms to the ounce, 
and fixtcen carats to the drachm. 

OXKELAS, in Egypt, and ſome other of the eaſtern coun- 
trics, are a ſort of indifferent buildings round a court, 
and commonly appropriated to the merchants of ſome 
particular country, with their goods 3 as at Cairo, there 
is one for the merchants of Nubia, and the black flaves, 
and other goods they bring with them; and another for 
white flaves from Georgia. | 

OKER. Sce OcuRt. 

OLAN, in Patany, a genus of the tr:ands ia monegyna claſs. 
Its characters are theſe: the empalement is entire, and 
the lower funncl-thaped, and divided into three puts; 
the neQarium is compoled of four leaves. There is 
only One ſpecies. 

OLD age. See Acr, and LoN GAH VI x. 

Ou p a/!ronomy. See ASTRONOMY. 

OL Þ ye. See STYLE. 

OLD ye See SUBSIDY- 

OLD impo/ition of t:nnaze. See DUTY. 

Ob-, a name by which a ſpecies of 84L 187 Ks 
is Called in ſeveral of our plantations. 

OL v-wife is allo a name given to the art, a ſpecies of 
I. ABK US. 

Orp works, in Miuing, are ſuch that are either {allen in, or 
ſtand unwrought. 

OLDENLANDIA, in Pz2tany, a genus of the tetrandria 
monnyria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the empale- 
ment of the tower is permanent, fitting upon the ger- 
men; the flower has four oval petals, which ſpread 
open, and ſour famina, terminated by ſmall ſummits; 
it hath a roundiſh germen, ſituated under the flower, 
crowned by an indented ſtigma ; the germen aſtetwards 
turns to a globular capſule, with two cells, filled with 
{mall ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies ot this plant in 
the Engliſh gardens. Linnzus enumerates ſix ſpecies. 

OLEA, in B:tany. See OL1Vt-rrce. 

Ge is allo the name of a ſtone deſcribed by Ludo- 
vieus Dulcis, and ſome other ſuch authors, who at- 
tribute great virtues to it, and ſay it was variegated with 
ſeveral colours, as yellow, black, white, green, &c. It 
ſeems to have been ſome one of the common apates, 
to which their ignorance had prompted them to give 
a new name. 

Or na PBohemica, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the 2izypþha or Zizyphus, the wild zujube tree. 

OLEAGINOUS, ſomething that partakes of the nature of 
oil; or out of which oil may be expreſled. 

Thus olives, nuts, almonds, &c are olcaginous ſruits, or 
ſruits out of which oil is expreſſed. ; 
Pines, firs, &c. are olraginous woods, yielding refin, tur- 
pentine, &c, Of all woods, o/eaginous ones burn the 
belt. An olcaginous urine in malignant fevers is a ſign 
of death. 

OLLANDER, or Rosx Bay, ncrium, in Botany, a genus of 
the peutandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
the empalement of the flower is permanent, and cut 
into five acute ſegments; the flower has one funnel- 
{haped petal, cut into five broad obtuſe ſegments, which 
are oblique; it hath a nectarium, terminating the tube, 
which is torn into hairy ſegments z it hath. five ſhort 
awl-thaped flamina within the tube; it hath an oblong 
germen, which is biſid, with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned 
by ſingle ſtigmas; the germen aſterwards turns to two 
long, taper, acute-poiuted pods, filled with oblong ſeeds, 
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lying over each other like the ſeale 
crowned with down. There are four f of a f 
Theſe plants are generally P!opagated 1 . 
country, for although they will take . dann in this 
yet that being an uncertain method, the other; "tings 
purſued ; and as the plants are ver Ts enteral, 
ſuckers or ſhoors from their roots, thoſe a * Produce 
for laying ; for the old branches will hogs bel adapt 
when theſe are laid down, they ſhould be ut out oats . 
in the ſame manner as it is practiſed in Mt at a jos 
nations. There are few plants which are e Wing of e. 
either to the ſight or ſmell, for their ſce qual tg them, 
that of the flowers of the white thorn : — he del le 
of flowers will be very large if the any the bunche, 
It is called nerium from ynpoe, nerot . ſrony, 
grows in humid places. The plant ier ba 
which is inſuperable ; for its juice excites "43 . 
violent an inflammation, ag immediate] * * 
to deglutition; and if it be received * A a ſivy 
that part is rendered incapable of retainin Roma, 
the pernicious drug exerting its force, and © al) thing, 
upwards and downwards. , ; Perzing bulk 
Nerium in qualities reſembles the apocynum, Þ 
handled and examined upon an empty ſtom 2 
cloſe chamber they cauſe a numbneſ; cn. 1 
grees, with a pain in the head, which ſhews that — 
thing poiſonous belongs to the ſmell, though the ea 
danger, if it be received in the open 2 25 edel 
found upon trial. Antidotes againſt its poiſon 23 May be 
and all acids, "ge 
OLEARIA, in Natural Hi/tzry, the name of 3 enus 
round-mouthed ſca-ſnail, Or COCHL2A undd 1 : 
a very large ſize, capable of holding two quar * 
had its name o/caria from its being ancient] 
families, as the veſſel in which they kept oil 
OLEASTER, in the Materia Medica, the name of the fen 
low thern, or fea buckthern, the rhbamngig:s Alt Fi 
of botanical authors. ERR 
OLECRANUM, oazzeevey, in Anater- 


1 ag 


ule it 
fore: 
t and 


18, and 
tiy uſed in 


„ an eminence be. 
bind the bend of the elbow ; being the part whowe 
the arm bears when we reſt on the elbow. Sec 7. 
Anat. fig. 7. u. 11. | 
This eminence is nothing elſe but th» poſterior anorke. 
ſis of the head of the ulna, which ars that bone, ard 
prevents its ſlipping back; fo as to form an acute anc 
when the arm is bent. 5 
The clecranum is received into the hinder ſinus of the 
lower end ot the humerus ; and with the fore proty- 
berance of the ulna, which is received into the fore 
ſinus of the humerus, it forms a perſect ginglymus, 
whereby the two bones move as on a hinge. 

OLEOSU M ſal volatile. See SAL. 

OLERON, laws of: The inhabitants of the ifland of Ou, 
near the coaſt of Poictou, have been able mariners for fix 
or ſeven hundred years paſt : fo that they framed ard 
drew up the laws of the navy or marine, which are {il 
called the laws of Oleren. See UsBs and cms of the a. 
"Theſe laws, being accounted the moſt excellent ſe 
laws in the world, are recorded in the Black Book di 
the admiralty. 

OLEUNM, /. See Orr. 

OU Medicum, in the writings of the ancients, 2 name 
given to -a famous oil which had a quality of burning 
under water, in ſpite of all that could be done to 
quench it. It was called 1:dicum, becauſe of its being 
produced among the Medes, and ſome have called i 
oleum Medea, becauſe it was ſuppoſed to be that fuv- 
{tance with which Nedxa anointed the crown cot kt 
rival. Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, that if an abs 
was anointed with this oil, and ſhot out of a bow 
againſt any inflammable ſubſtauce, the whole immed- 
ately took fire, and, if any one attempted to que 
the flames by water, they only burnt the more ber? 
for it. The venenum Pharicum of Nicauder is ſuppoſe 
to be the ſame with this oil. ; \ 

OLEuUM Aldi, a name given by the ancients © = 
mineral fluid, more generally known by that ot A“ 
. e YE : Bas 

OLEUM vii antimonit, in Medicine, 4 name given by 
ſil Valentine, and others, to a famous n 
antimony, which they keep as a ſecret, of it 1 10 
clarc in ſuch terms as ace unintelligible, and dann 
the univerſal medicine. The learned Kerkrins 0 

10 nec Be . reg oil of the glas e 
given the procefs for making this red 01 1 he 
antimony, but that in ſo enigmatical a manner 
ſcems himſelf not to expect any body e that þ 
him ; and only lays, in his own juſtihication, * 
has given it in plainet terms than any boch 1] thing 
before him. Ihe author relates many wonder ul 1 
of this diaphoretic oil, on his own experiencet.t x 
cularly, the curing a confirmed droply, by t gh 
the water by ſweat ; ſo that the patient's ia 
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OLFACTORY nerves, 


OLI | 


ſwam in it, 
arts, to the floor. 
the proceſs. 


[t were well if we could underſtand 


in Anatomy, the firſt pair of nerves 


zei he medulla oblongata; fo called as 
22 1 inſtruments of ſmelling. See Tab. 
Anat- (Oftevl.} fig. 5 lit. HH. 1 
The ancients called them proceſſus pap! _ ; which Dr. 
Drake thinks a more ſuitable name, till their arrival at 
be os cribtoſum, becauſe they racher appear produc- 
* of the medulla oblongata than diſtinct nerves, 
inſt which, their manifeſt cavities, and their com- 
2 nication with the ventricles, argue. 

The olfaftory nerves have their riſe juſt below the os 
ſrontis, and, as ſoon as they have made their way through 
the os cribroſum, are diſtributed among the membranes 


he noſe. . 
1 ANU M, in Pharmacy, Wh of gum or reſin, uſually 
ale FRANKINCENSE. DE 
1 _— name olibanum, quaſi oleum Libani ; becauſe 
dinilled, in form of an oil, from a tree growing on 
t Lebanon. : ; . 

OLIGAC IIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Lin- 
kius, and others, to a genu3 of ſtar-hih, conſiſting of 
thofe which have fewer than five rays. 

OLIGAEDRA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 

RYSTALS. 
3 word is derived ſrom the Greek o>iſos, a few, and 
Jen, a plane or as _ expreſſes a cryital, which is 
ſed of only a few planes. 

The bodies of this claſs are cryſtals of the impetfe kind, 
being compoſed of columns alſixed irregularly to ſome 
ſolid body at one end, and, at the other, terminated 
by a pyramid; bur the column and pyramid being both 
e the whole conſiſts only of ten planes, not, 
as che common kind, of twelve. See Tab. of Foſſils, 
Claſs 3. 

oridalicny, formed from ory, few, and apyn, ge- 
vernment, a form of government, wherein the admini- 
{tration is in the hands of a few 2 Io 
The ſtates of Venice and Genoa may be ranked among 

Hgarchics. | 

Ofrerchy amounts to much the ſame thing with ariſto- 
cracy 3 unleſs perhaps the former imports a kind of de- 
ſect or corruption 3 as if the ſovereign power were mo- 
nopolized by a few perſons, in prejudice of the rights 
of a great number. ; 

OLIGOTROPHEROS, among the Greeks, a name given 
to the finer ſort of bread made of the fineſt flour. — 
They called it by this name becauſe of the little thare 
of nouriſhment it conveyed; and, by way of diſtinction 
from it, called the brown bread polytropheros, or much 
nouriſhing. 

OLIO, or OGL10, a ſavoury diſh, or food, compoſed of 
a great variety of ingredients; chielly found at Spaniſh 
tal Y 8 
ables. ä 
The forms of lies are various. To give a notion of the 
ſtrange aſſemblage, we ſhall here add one from an ap- 
proved author. 

Take rump of beef, neats tongues boiled and dried, and 
Bologna ſauſages ; boil them together, and, after boil- 
ing two hours, add mutton, pork, veniſon, and bacon, 
cut in bits; as alſo turneps, carrots, onions, and cab- 
bage, borage, endive, marigolds, forrel, and {pinach ; 
then ſpices, as ſaffron, cloves, mace, nutmeg, &c. 
This done, in another pot put a turkey or goole, with 
capons, pheafants, wigeons, and ducks, partridges. 
deals, and ſtock-doves, ſnipes, quails, and larks, and 
oil them in water and ſalt. In a third veſlcl, prepare 
a ſauce of white wine, ſtrong broth, butter, bot- 
oy of 8 ou cheſnuts, * f 1 
ready, marrow, yolks of eggs, mace and ſaſfron: laſtly, 
dicm the oli, by firſt laying out the beef and veal, 
then the veniſon, mutton, tongues, and ſauſages, and 
the roots over all; then the largeſt fowls, then the ſmall- 
elt, and laſtly pour on the ſauce. 
a ORE, 3 or a garden of heibs, roots, 
„tor food. Sce GARDEN, SALLET, &c. 

OLIVARI * cor hor 4 2 . 

'\ corpora, in Anatomy, are two protuberances 

in the under part of the brain, placed on each fide the 

mal wig pyramidalia, towards the lower end; having 

5 from their figure, which reſembles that of 
ive. 

OLIVE tree, olea, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mono- 
. Claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has a ſmall tu- 
2 e empalement of one leaf, cut into four ſegments 

e top; the flower conſiſts of one petal, which is 
tubulous cut h ED : 
ſhort fan: at the brim into ſour ſegments; it has two 
uad terminated by erect ſummits, and a 
by N I ſupporting a ſhort ſingle ſtyle, crowned 
. ele biſid ſtigma; the germen aſterwards turns 


to an gu. as? \ i 
Oval imooth fruit, or berry, with one cell, incloüng 
SL. III. No 247. 


and the drops run through the bed, in all | 


1s of leſs eſteem, becauſe the oi 


Or 1vE gum. 
Or.1vE, ſpurge., See SPURGEH {aurel, 
OL1ve, wild, elwagnts, in Botany, a genus of the tetran- 


OLI 


an oblong oval nut. Miller reck6ns five; and Linn 
three ſpecies. 
In Languedoc and Provence, where the olive tre is 
en cultivated; they propagate it by* truncheons, ſplit 
from the roots of the trees; for as theſe trees are fre- 
quently hurt by hard froſts in winter, ſo when the tops 
are killed, 2 ſend up ſeveral ſtalks ſrom the root; 
and when theſe are grown pretty ſtrong, they ſeparate 
them with an axe from the root; in the doing of which 
they are coreful to preſerve « ſew roots to the trun- 
cheons ; theſe are cut off in the ſpring after the dan- 
ger of the ſroſt is over, and planted about two fect 
deep in the ground, covering the ſurſace with litter or 
mulch, to prevent the ſun and wind from penetrating 
and drying the ground : when the plants have taken 
new root, they are careful to ſtir the ground, and de- 
ſtroy the weeds. 
Thefe trees will grow in almoſt any ſoil, but when they 
are planted in rich moilt ground, they grow larger and 
make a finer appearance than in poor land ; but the fruit 
| made from it is not fo 
good as that which is produced in leaner foil. The 
chalky ground is eſteemed the beſt for theſe trees, and 
the oil which is made from the trees growing in that 
ſort of land is much finer, and will keep longer than the 
other. 
In the countries where the inhabitants are curious in the 
making of their oil, they are frequently obliged to get 
truncheons of the or4inary ſorts of olives to plant but 
after they have taken good root, they graſt them with 
that fort of olige which they prefer to the others. In 
Languedoc, they chiefly propagate the cormeau, the 
ampoulan, and movreau, which are three varieties of 
the firſt ſpecies, or Provence «ve with a ſmaller oblong 
fruit; but in Spain the ſecond fort, or Spaniſh lite with 
the largeſt fruit, is generally cultivated, where they bave 
more regard to the ſize of the fruit, and the quantity 
of oil they will produce, than to their quality. In Eng- 
land, the plants are only preſerved by way of curioſity, 
and are placed, in winter, in the green-houſe, for va- 
riety. Miller. | 
The oil is preſſed out from the olives, which are laid 


together awhile to wither, and then ground in a mill 


and having hot water poured on them, they are prefied 
out, the water ſubſiding, and the oil ſwimming on the 
top. What is drawn from the unripe e/ves is called 
omphacinum, and is accounted drying and reſtripgent, 
and fitter for ſome external remedies: what is pteſſed 
out of the ripe fruit is called o1L of o/7ves, being what 
is generally eaten, and made uſe of in medicine; the 
different fineneſs being from the different care and ma- 
nagement in the making it. The ſweeteſt, and what we 
eſteem moſt, comes from Provence. 

The oil is moderately heating and mollifying, rendering 
the body lax and ſoluble ; it is good for diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs, tempering the ſharp choleric humours 
in the bowels, and ſo helps griping and the colic ; and is 
uſeful againſt all cortoſive mineral poiſons, as arſenic 
and ſublimate, &c. It opens the urinary paſſages, and 
is good for the ſtone and gravel. The pickled o/zves are 
grateful to the ſtomach, and are ſuppoſed to promote 
appetite and digeſtion : the ripe ones are more caten in 
the eaſtern countries among the Greeks, being great part 
of their food, eſpecially in Lent. 

There are three kinds of oliges frequently ſold, different 
in ſize and goodneſs; viz. thoſe of Verona, thoſe of 
Spain, and thoſe of Provence. 

The elves, while on the tree, are intolerably bitter, 
without any thing of that delicious taſte, which procures 
them admittance at the richeſt tables. To fit them for 
that, they mult be prepared as follows: 


OLives, curing or pickling. In the months of June and 


July, long before the 6/:ves are fit to yield their oil, they 
are gathered, and laid to ſteep ſome days in freſh wa— 
ter; when taken out, they are put in a ley made of 
water prepared with barilla, or kali, with aſhes of o/ive- 
ſtones calcined ; or at leaſt with lime. 

They are next laid in a liquor of water and ſalt, with 
which they are put into thoſe little barrels, wherein 
they are brought to us. To give them the flavour, they 
throw over them an eſſence utually compoſed of cloves, 
cinnamon, coriander, and fennel. 

This eſſence is a kind of ſecret among thoſe who deal 
herein; and in effect it is in this that all the difficulty of 
the preparation lies. 

See GUMMI 97, 


dria monogynia claſs. Its charaQters are theſe: the 
flower has a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, which 
is quadtiſid, rough on the outfide, but coloured with- 
in; it has no petals, but four ſhort ſtamina, which 

8 (s are 


3 
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are inſerted in the diviſions of the empalement ; at the 
bottom is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which becomes 
an obtuſe oval fruit, with a punQture at the top incloſing 
an obtuſe nut. There are three ſpecies, natives of the 

_ Eaſt. Miller. | 

Ove, Barbadoes wild, bontia, in Botany, a genus of the 
didynamia angioſpermia claſs. The flower bath a ſmall 
erect empalement, which is quinquiſid and permanent; 
it is of the ringent kind, gaping at the brim ; the upper 
lip is erect, the lower lip trifid and turning backward 3 
it has four ſtamina, two of them longer than the other ; 
and in the centre is ſituated an oval germen, which be- 
comes an oval berry with one cell, including a nut of the 
ſame form. We have but one ſpecies. / 
This plant is greatly cultivated in the gardens of Bar- 
badoes, for making hedges; than which there 1s not a 
more proper plant to thrive in ſuch hot countries, it 
being an evergreen, and of quick growth. Theſe plants be- 
ing ever green, and growing of a pyramidal ſorm, make 
a pretty variety in the ſtove among other exotics.— 
Miller. 

Or1ve-colour is a yellow mixed with black. 

The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the tinctute of 
the complexion : the Spaniards and Indians arc rarely 
white, generally o/ive-complextoned. 

OLOC, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine iſlands to their quaz/. It is like our's in all 
reſpects, but much ſmaller. | 

OLOCENTROS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by the 
old Greeks to a ſmall animal of the ſpider kind, whoſe 
bite was accounted mortal. It is the ſame with the /. 
puga, ſo called from its ſtinging, or biting molt violent- 
ly, in places, or ſeaſons, where the ſun had the mol 
power, as Africa, &c. The name /o/jfuga was a Cor- 
rupt way of writing that word, and this ſeems allo a 
falſe way of writing the word HELLOCENTROS, Which 
ſignifies the ſame as „hö. 

OLVAIDIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
chamomile. 

OLY, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſs the 
oily part of metals, ſeen, in ſome circumſtances, ſwim- 
ing upon the ſurface of their ſolutions. 

OLY MPIAD, OzvuyTtz5, in Chronology, a ſpace or period 
of four years ; whereby the Greeks reckoned their time, 
See EPOCHA. 

The Peloponneſian war began on the firſt year of the 
87th Ol/ympiad. Alexander the Great died the firſt year 
of the 114th ; and Jeſus Chriſt was born on the firit year 
of the 195th Olympiad. 

The Olympiads were alſo called anni Iphiti, from li- 
tus, who inſtituted, or at lealt renewed, the ſolemnity of 
the Olympic games. 

We do not find any computation by Olympruds aſter 
the 364th, which ended with the year of Chritt 440. 
Except that in a charter of our king FEthelbert, the 
years of his reign are ſaid to be reckoned by Olympiad, 

OLYMPICS, or OLYMP games, were folemn games, 
which laſted five days, famous among the ancient 
Greeks; inſtituted, according to ſome, by 3lercules, in 
honour of Jupiter, in the year of the world 2885, and 
re-eſtabliſhed by Iphitus, 372 years aſter this period; 
and held at the beginning of every fifth year, that is, 
every 5oth month, on the bauks of the Alpheus, near 
Olympia, a city of Elis; to exerciſe their youth in five 
kinds of combats. 

Theſe games became ſo conſiderable, that the Grecks 
made them their epocha; diſtinguiſhing their years by 
the returns of the Olympics. 

Thoſe who were conquerors in them, were ſo honoured 
by their countrymen, that, at their return, a piece of 
the wall of the City was pulled down to give paſlage to 
their chariots. 

The prize contended for was a crown made of a peculiai 
ſort of wild olive appropriated to this ule. 

OLYMPIC fire, See FIRE. 

OLYMPICI, g, the title of the academiſts of Vicenza, 
in Italy. Sce ACADEMY. 

OLYMPIONICES, OaupTrovmng, in Antiquity, an appel- 

lation given to thoſe who came oit victorious in the 
Olympic games, 
The Ol/ympionices were infinitely honoured in their coun- 
try, as being eſteemed to have done it immortal honour. 
The Athenians particularly were ſo laviſh in their pre— 
ſents to the Olympionices, their countrymen, that Solon 
found it neceſſary to reſtrain their liberality by a ſpe- 
cial law, which imported, that the city ſhould give only 
500 drachmas to the Olympionices ; which amounted to 
about 58 ounces of ſilver of our weight. 

OLYRA, a name given by many botanical writers to the 
prat-corn, the zea, and triticum amylæum, or flarch-corn 
of other authors. This is a ſort of grain cultivated in 
many parts of Germany; it comes to ripeneſs toward 


T 


OMAGRA, a name given by ſome medica] wr 


OMBRE, a celebrated game at cards ; pla 


OMB 


the latter end of autumn, and is uſ. 

food of the poorer ſort of people; 1 common 
wheat, but is ſomewhat leſs nutritive, — ſpelt 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the oy. : 

of the moneccia triandria claſs. This 3 2 penn 
and female flowers; the calyx of the forme 8s mal 
flowered, bearded giume; and the glume of th ute 
has no beard; the glume of the calyx of th © Corll, 
ſingle-flowered, ſpreading, and ovated; the l tte l 
hd; and the ſeed cartilaginous. There; Fe is b. 
ſpecies. * 18 Only one 


cour, when ſeated in the articulation of 2 to the 
with the ſcapula. e humerus 


= by two, by 


three, or by five perſons; but generally y three 


The game of ombre is borrowed trom the Spaniards. 
requires all the phlegm and gravity of th dren 
the playing. r People in 
The name ſignifies as much as the game of 
hre, or hombre, in Spaniſh, ſignifying man: mi ON 
tothe thought and attention required herein. n 
In ombre by three, nine cards are dealt to. 
the whole ombre pack being only 4o; by reafon th 
eights, nines, and tens are thrown aſide : he th -_ 
muſt take fire tricks, or four when the oth f ons 
divided, ſo as one have two, and the other wo 77858 
Aſter the cards are dealt, if none of the nas hi 
their hand ſtrong enough to attempt for the U 1 * 
game, they all paſs ; and, after ſomething put FR pn 
the former ſtake, deal over again. If any wi. 
for it, he hencelorth is called the embre; and the ab 
two become leagued together, like two partner er 
whiſt, to defend it againſt him. 955 
* each has the refuſal of being aml ye, accotdi 
s order of ſeniority, 

There are two ways of undertaking for the game: in 
the firſt, which is the moſt uſual, aſter chookiw wha 
he will have trumps, he diſcards, or lays abide what 
number of his cards he pleaſes, and in tkcic lieu takes , 
equal number from the remainder of the pack; is 
like do the other two. The other way is, when be dare 
truſt to his own hand, and therefore declines to d 
card, or change any cards, but leaves that to the other, 
which is called playing ſans prendre: if he gains ths 
point, in this latter cate, he rcaps foraewhat extracrdi— 
nary, more than in the firſt. 
If be fail in either caſe, he is ſaid to be beo/fed: andthe 
failure is called a remiſe, or repugle; and it one of th: 
defenders of the ſtake win more tricks than he, ſuc! 
perſon is ſaid to win cedille, and takes up the ſtake the 
embre played for : and in both cafes, the onbre is w 
ſorſeit the value of the ſtake played for, to the beard, 
If the embre win all the nine tricks, it is called winning 
the vc, and he reaps doubly ; and if he attemptit, and 
miſcarry, he ſuſters proportionably. 
The overſights and irregularities committed in the courſe 
of the game, are called hee, and ſubject the perſons 
chargeable therewith to forteitures, |» 
As to the order and value of the cards at ombre, it it to 
be obſerved, that the ace of ſpades, called /padi/7e, i ah 
ways the firſt or higheſt trump, in whatever ſuit the 
trump be; the deuce of trumps, when trumps are either 
of the black colours, or the ſeven, if of the ted, is the 
ſecond trump, and called mazxille z the ace of clubs, 
called ba/7s, the third; and if either of the red ſuits be 
trump, the ace of that ſuit, called pνj˖, the fourth. 
The reſt in the black ſuits are valued according to the 
following order; viz. king, queen, knave, ſeven, fis, 
live, four, and three. In the red ſuits they follow tas; 
Kings queen, knave, deuce, three, four, five, and 
ix. | 
The three firſt, or principal trumps, are called malt 
deres, which have this privilege, that they are nos 
obliged to attend an inferior trump when it leads; 
ſor want of another ſmall trump, the perfon may fe 
nounce trumps, and play any other card. Add, thi " 
the three matadyres be in the hands of the om⁰ ce 
he be beaſted, he is to ſorfeit for them; ot, if de gan 
his point, he is to have a conſideration ſor them; dat 
ſor nothing leſs than three. And it mult be Kats 
noted, that the trumps immediately ſuccccding tacle 3 
viz. punto, king, queen, &c. if they be found in d 
ſame hand with the former, ate alto reputed 5 _ 
dores, and to be allowed, or forfeited for, like the 1ee5 
and this as how as the ſequence reaches without inter 
ruption. zu the 
There are ſome varieties in the manner of pla 

' a ac [padille 15 05 
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i 5 F e pale. 
called forced ſpadille : ſometimes when all 7 9 
a perſon undertakes the game on condition e oh 


+. 


„ or making up his hand, before he names trump 3 
4 h is called the gaſcarille. 
„0 re by five, which ſome even prefer to that by 
In em mY requiring ſo much attention; only eight 
_ ” «ce are dealt ; and five tricks muſt be won, 
= 2 the ombre is beafled. 
ones h rſon, Who undertakes the game, after nam- 
Here t An. calls a king to his aſſiſtance; upon which, 
ing the 0 in whoſe hand the king is, without diſcover- 
the a ſelf, is to aſſiſt him as a partner, and to ſhare 
ing c <7 If between both they can make five tricks, 
et 4 wins; and then the auxiliary king ſhares the 
. dice Ver /a. 
2 _ the game without calling in any 
It chis too is called playing fans prendre; in which 
_ * other four ate all againſt him, and he muſt 
e Gve tricks alone, or be beafted. The reſt is much 
he fame as by three, mutatis mutand!s. 
Ou8RE de ſoleil, in Heraldry, Shadow of the fun, is when 
ſun is borne in armoury, ſo as that the eyes, noſe, 
on which at other times are repreſented, do 


F h or 
— L and the colouring is thin, ſo that the field 


ſeen through it. 
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0 b . 
R, a machine to meaſure the quantity of 
4 — 3 We have the deſcription and figure of 
ne in Phil. Tranſ. N“ 473. P. 12. It conſiſts of a tin 
2 whoſe ſurface is an inch ſquare, a flat board, 
and a glaſs tube ſet into the middle of it in a groove. 
The iſe of the water in the tube, whoſe capacity, at 
different times, mult be meaſured, and marked, thews 
the quantity of rain that has fallen. ; 
OMELET, or AMLET, a kind of pancake, or fricaſſee of 
eggs, with other ingredients, - very uſual in Spain and 
— derives the word from the Italian animella, little 
foul; which, he ſays, that people ule for the nice bits 
among the giblets of fowls, &c. uſed for fricaſſces, as 
livers, hearis, kidneys, gizzards, &c. From whence, 
by reſemblance, is formed the French amelctte, a ferien se 
eggs. Tripod derives the word from aug, logethcr, 
and 702%, 10 diſſolve, moiſlen, mix. And M. de la Mothe 
le Vayer, from the French , cg, and melez, min- 
The forms of omelets are various. We meet with farced 
emelets, omelets with ſugar, omelets of green peas, omclets 
ia Turq, &c. 5 : 
A noted author in this way preſcribes the following one: 
the eggs, being beaten, are to be ſeaſoned with ſalt 
and pepper, and then fried in butter made boiling hot ; 
this done, gravy to be poured on, and the whole ſtrewed 
with chives and parſley, ſhred ſmall. When one ſide 
is fried enough, it is to be turned on the other. 
OMELYSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and others of 
the ancients, to expreſs the meal of barley, crude or 
not parched. It is recommended, when reduced to the 
form of a pultice, by boiling in wine and oil, for cur- 
ing all tumors of the tonſils. It is alſo recommended, 
mixed in water, to be drank in hæmorrhages of the 
uterus. Authors of later date have made the word 
emely/is ſtand for all ſorts of meal or flour, and ſome for 
an equal mixture of the meal of barley, linſced, and 
tenugreek ſeed, in equal quantities; in medicine uſed 
for horſes. And Ccelius Aurclianus uſes it frequently 
tor a cataplaſm made either of meal, or bread, and 
water, 


OVEN, a fign or indication of ſomething future, taken | 


ſrom the mouth of a perſon ſpeaking. 
Feſtus derives the word omen, from oremen, quad fit orc ; 
as being a PRESAGE by the mouth. 

Ouxx præregatidum, among the Romans, was the vote of 
the firſt tribe or century in their comitia. 
When a law, Ke. was propoſed, or an election to be 
made, an urn was brought in to the prieits there pre- 
ſent, into which were caſt the names of the tribes, or 
centuries, or curiæ; as the comitia were cither tributa, 
centuria, or curiata. And the lots being drawn, that 
tride, century, &c. whoſe name came up firſt, was called 
tribus, or centuria prerogativa, becauſe their voices were 


alked firſt, And ſo much did the Romans depend on 


this prerogative century, that the reſt generally followed 
mem. Hence a perſon who had the voices of the pre- 
10gative was faid to have omen prerogativum. 

OMENTA, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers to ex- 
preſs the membranes of the brain. 

OMENTUM, in Anatomy, a fat thin membrane, ſpread 
orer the inteſtines, and following them in all their ſinu— 
agg See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. g g. fig. 3 
The omentum is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
©Pipioon, caul, rete, reticulum, &c. 


reaches from the bottom of the ſtomach (to which it 


| 


OMN 


is connected) to the navel, at which it ordinarily ter- 
minates; though in ſome ſubjects it goes farther, ſo. as, 
upon a rupture of the peritonæum, to fall into the ſcro- 
tum. Beſides the ſtomach, it is faſtened to the concave 
part of the liver, the backſide of the duodenum, part of 
the colon, the back, and the ſpleen; its other ex- 
tremity to the ſmall guts. 
Its form reſembles that of a pouch or ſatchel, which may 
be inflated with a blow-pipe to the capacity of a gallon. 
Its ſubſtance is membranous, conſiſting of two leaves, 
or coats, between which, and on the ſurfaces of which, 
are innumerable veins, arteries, nerves, and vaſa ndi- 
ofa, or fat veſſels, variouſly interwoven, and by their 
interſections dividing the part into a multitude of little 
areole, reſembling the — won of a fine net; whence the 
name rete. 
The fat, in its proper ducis, running along with the 
other veſlels, renders theſe areolz very obſcure; while 
the intermediate ſpaces are filled with a tranſparent 
membrane, full of ſmall holes, ſo that the whole ap- 
pears a beautiful kind of net. 
Its arteries come from the ccliac and meſenterics, and 
its veins run to the porta, and are called epiploicæ; its 
nerves are from the intercoſtals. 
The fat here, as in the membrana adipoſa, is either 
brought by the ducts into the adipoſe cells, or elſe de- 
livered from the cells into the ducts; for the ſineneſs 
of the veſſels, &c. renders their courſe exceeding dif- 
ficult to trace : it is even doubted whether or no they 
be hollow. Malpighi, and many others, incline to the 
former opinion, and take the omentum to be nothing elſe 
but a large pouch, full of innumerable little ones, filled 
with fat; they add, that the ductus adipoſi are real veſ- 
ſels, ariſing out of the omentum, and ſpreading them- 
ſelves, by means of the membrana adipoſa, throughout 
the whole body ; diſtributing fat to every part, in the 
ſame manner as the arteries diſtribute blood. See Far, 
and DucTvs adipo/t. | 
The particular uſe of the omentzm is to promote the 
periſtaltic motion of the guts, by lubricating them with 
Its oily ſubſtance, which ttanſudes through its pores ; 
and by following them in their doublings and wind- 
ings, to ſerve them as a boliter to ſlide upon; and, by 
filling up their hollows, prevent their being too much 
diſtended with flatuleuces, yet giving, way to them when 
8 aliment. See Hiſt, Acad. Scienc. an. 1725. 
. 12. ſeq. 
"The omentum 1s ſingle in all animals, excepting monkeys, 
in which it is triple or quadruple. 

OMENTUM, falling down of the. On large wounds of the 

abdomen, the omentum will frequently protrude itſelf 
through the wound, either alone, or with ſome portion 
of the inteſtines. When this is the caſe the firſt buſi- 
neſs is to enquire whether the protuded part preſerves 
its heat, moiſture, and natural colour: if it is not found 
faulty in any of theſe circumſtances, it muſt be gently 
returned, but when the ſtraitneſs of the wound forbids 
this, the protruded part muſt be taken off cloſe to the 
wound, and the wound healed according to the common 
form. The omentum in this caſe will adhere to the in- 
ternal part of the wound, without bringing on any diſ- 
order, or inconvenience to the patient. But where the 
inteſtines fall out at the ſame time, the omentum is to be 
fomented by an aſſiſtant with warm milk and water, till 
the inteſtines are returned. 
If any part of the protruded ementum be cold, dry, livid, 
putrid, or corrupted, the moitiftzd part mult be entircly 
cut off before the reſt is returned, leſt the neighbouring 
parts ſhould be brought into conſent, which would in- 
cvitably prove fatal to the patient. The corrupted part 
is to be taken off in this manner : paſs a waxed thread 
two or three times round the ſound part of the emen= 
tum, near the place where it is injured, and faſten it 
with a knot, to prevent any hemorrhage from enſuing 
after the reduction of it; when you have made a ſecure 
ligature, take off the corrupted part with the knife, or 
ſciſlars, and return what is ſound, leaving, at leaſt, the 
length of a foot of the ligature hanging out of the wound 
of the abdomen, till it ſlips off from the ſound part of 
the ementum. The wound muſt be dreſſed in the com- 
mon way, the depending part of it being kept open by 
a large tent: and, at every dreſſing, the ligature mutt 
be pulled a little gently forward, till it has, at length, 
entirely flipped off from the ſound part of the omentum. 
Heilter, 

OMER, in the Jewi/h Antiquity. See CoRUs. 

OMISSION, in Ryzctoric. See PARALIHPSIS. 

OMITTAS, in Law. See Nod omzttas. 


| OMNES, in the /talian Muſic, a Latin term, which we 


ſometimes find uſed for TUT'r1, all, or altogether. 
OMNIUM is a term of finance, denoting all the particu- 
lars included in the contract between government _ 
the 
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Or.1vs, Barbadoes wild, bontia, in Botany, a genus of the 


OL1ve-colour is a yellow mixed with black. 


OLOC, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the people of 


OLOCENTROS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 


OLVAIDIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


OLY, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſs the 


OLY MPIAD, OMvuyrizs, in Chronology, a ſpace or period 


OLYMPICS, or OrywPic games, were folemn games, 


OLYMPIC fire, See FIRE. 
OLYMPICI, , the title of the academiſts of Vicenza, 


OLYMPIONICES, OaupTrormns, in Antiquity, an appel- 


OLYRA, a name given by many botanical writers to the 
ſprat- corn, the zea, and triticum amylæum, or flarch-corn 


many parts of Germany; it comes to ripeneſs toward 


n * 


o L v 


are inſerted in the diviſions of the empalement; at the | 


bottom is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which becomes 
an obtuſe oval fruit, with a puncture at the top incloſing 
an obtuſe nut. There are three ſpecies, natives of the 
Eaſt. Miller. 


didynamia angioſpermia claſs. The flower bath a ſmall 
erect empalement, which is quinquiſid and permanent; 
it is of the ringent kind, gaping at the brim ; the upper 
lip is erect, the lower lip trifid and turning backward 3 
it has four ſtamina, two of them longer than the other; 
and in the centre is ſituated an oval germen, which be- 
comes an oval berry with one cell, including a nut of the 
ſame form. We have but one ſpecies. 

This plant is greatly cultivated in the gardens of Bar- 
badoes, for making hedges; than which there is not a 
more proper plant to thrive in ſuch hot countries, it 
being an evergreen, and of quick growth. Theſe plants be- 
ing ever green, and growing of a pyramidal ſorm, make 
5 pretty variety in the ſtove among other exotics.— 

iller. 


The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the tincture of 
the complexion : the Spaniards and Indians are rarely 
white, generally olive-complexioned. 


the Philippine iſlands to their quaz/. It is like our's in all 
reſpects, but much ſmaller. 


old Greeks to a ſmall animal of the ſpider kind, whoſe 
bite was accounted mortal. It is the ſame with the li. 
puga, ſo called from its ſtinging, or biting molt violem- 
ly, in places, or ſeaſons, where the ſun had the mol 
power, as Africa, &c, The name /o/ifuga was a Cor- 
rupt way of writing that word, and this ſeems allo a 
falſe way of writing the word HELIOCENTR0S, Which 
ſignifies the ſame as /o//puga. 


chamomile. 


oily part of metals, ſeen, in ſome circumſlances, ſwim- 
ing upon the ſurface of their ſolutions. 


of four years ; whereby the Greeks reckoned their time, 

See ErocHa. 

The Peloponneſian war began on the firſt year of the 

87th Olympiad. Alexander the Great died the firſt year 

of the 114th; and Jeſus Chriſt was born on the ſirſt year 

of the 195th Olympiad. | 

The Olympiads were alſo called anni Iphiti, from Iphi- 

tus, who inſtituted, or at leaſt renewed, the folemnity of 

the Olympic games. 

We do not find any computation by Olymp:ads aſter 

the 364th, which ended with the year of Chriſt 440. 

Except that in a charter of our king Ethelbert, the 
cars of his reign are ſaid to be reckoned by Ohmpiads. 


which laſted five days, famous among the ancient 
Greeks ; inſtituted, according to ſome, by Mercules, in 
honour of Jupiter, in the year of the world 2885, and 
re-eſtabliſhed by Iphitus, 372 years after this period; 
and held at the beginning of every fifth year, that is, 
every 50th month, on the bauks of the Alpheus, near 
Olympia, a city of Elis; to exerciſe their youth in five 
kinds of combats. | 

"Theſe games became ſo conſiderable, that the Greeks 
made them their epocha; diſtinguiſhing their years by 
the returns of the Oꝶmpics. 

"Choſe who were conquerors in them, were ſo honoured 
by their countrymen, that, at their return, a piece of 
the wall of the city was pulled down to give paſlage to 
their chariots. 

The prize contended for was a crown made of a peculiai 
ſort of wild olive appropriated to this ule. 


in Italy. Sce ACADEMY. 


lation given to thoſe who came off victorious in the 
Olympic games. 

The O/ympicnices were infinitely honoured in their coun- 
try, as hong eſteemed to have done it immortal honour. 
The Athenians particularly were ſo laviſh in their pre- 


ſents to the Olympionices, their countrymen, that Solon | 


found it neceſſary to reſtrain their liberality by a ſpe- 
cial law, which imported, that the city ſhould give only 
500 drachmas to the Olympionices z which amounted to 
about 58 ounces of ſilver of our weight. 


of other authors. This is a ſort of grain cultivated in 


OMAGRA, a name given by ſome medical wr 


| 


OMB 


the latter end of autumn, and is uf, 
food of the poorer ſort of people ; "of 


for the com 


wheat, but is ſomewhat leſs nutritive, 70M the ſpelt 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem of 2 


- n » the olyra j 
of the moncecia triandria claſs. Thi; 4 40 1, ken 
4 ma 


and female flowers; the calyx of th f 
flowered, bearded glume; = the n a Gingl. 
has no beard; the glume of the calyx of th © Corll 
lingle-flowered, ſpreading, and ovated; the e Hatter i; 


fid; and the ſeed cartilagi F _ iyle ls bi. 
ſpecies. e only one 


GOUT, when ſeated in the articulati ters to the 
n ion 
with the ſcapula. of the humery 


OMBRE, a celebrated game at cards ; pla 


three, or by five perſons; but generally 5 two, by 
The 13 —_ is borrowed trom the 8 n 
requires all the phlegm a Vi 5 an 
th playing. een ee an ab. People in 
The name ſignifies as much as the 
bre, or hombre, in Spaniſh, Ggnifying me of Man; on 
to the thought and attention required herein er 
In ombre by three, nine cards are dealt to «a h 
the whole ombre pack being only 40; b f Fn j 
eights, nines, and tens are thrown aſide - 24 opp 
muſt take fire tricks, or four when the oth k TA 
divided, ſo as one have two, and the other this = 
Aﬀter the cards are dealt, if none of the — hi 
their hand ſtrong enough to attempt f r ep 
pt for the ſtake or 
game, they all paſs; and, after ſomething put do 
the former ſtake, deal over again. If any will Rain 
1 ; g | y Will Attempt 
or it, he hencelorth is called the mbre; and the oth 
two become leagued together, like two artn . 
roy to 2 it againſt him. n 
ote, each has the refuſal of bei 1 
= order of ſeniority. WY ee ig 
here are two ways of undertaking for the game. 
the firſt, which * moſt uſual, "on 2 
he will have trumps, he diſcards, or lays aſa what 
number of his cards he pleaſes, and in theit lieu lere 
equal number from the remainder of the pack; the 
like do the other two. The other way is, when he dare 
truſt to his own hand, and therefore ale to dil- 
card, or change any cards, but leaves that to the other; 
which is called playing fans prendre: if he gains the 
point, in this latter cafe, he reaps ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary, more than in the firſt. 
If he fail in either caſe, he is ſaid to be beoffed: andthe 
failure is called a remiſe, or repuz/le 3 and if one of the 
defenders of the ſtake win more tricks than he, ſuch 
perſon is ſaid to win cedi/lr, and takes up the ſtake the 
embre played for: and in both caſes, the ombre is w 
ſorſeit the value of the ſtake played for, to the board. 
If the embre win all the nine tricks, it is called winning 
the vole, and he reaps doubly ; and if he attempt it, and 
miſcarry, he ſuffers proportionably. 
The overſights and irregularities committed in the courſe 
of the game, are called he,, and ſubject the perſons 
chargeable therewith to fortcitures. 
As to the order and value of the cards at ombre, it it to 
be obſerved, that the ace of ſpades, called {padilie, 1s al- 
ways the firſt or higheſt trump, in whatever ſuit the 
trump be; the deuce of trumps, when trumps are either 
of the black colours, or the ſeven, if of the red, is the 
ſecond trump, and called mazille z the ace of clubs, 
called ba/?e, the third; and if cither of the red ſuits be 
trump, the ace of that ſuit, called punte, the fourth. 
The reſt in the black ſuits are valued according to the 
following order; viz. king, queen, knave, ſeven, (is, 
five, four, and three. In the red ſuits they follow thus; 
us queen, knave, deuce, three, four, five, and 
IX, | 
Ihe three firſt, or principal trumps, are called at- 
deres ; which have this privilege, that they are not 
obliged to attend an inferior trump when it leads ; but, 
ſor want of another ſmall trump, the perfon may be. 
nounce trumps, and play any other card. Add, that | 
the three matadores be in the hands of the ombre, in cc 
he be beaſted, he is to ſorfeit ſor them; or, if be £3 
his point, he is to have a conſideration for them; * 
ſor nothing leſs than three. And it muſt be farther 
noted, that the trumps immediately ſucceeding thele 3 
viz. punto, king, queen, &c. if they be found in dd. 
ſame hand with the former, are allo reputed in ery 
dores, and to be allowed, or forfeited ſor, like the den! 
and this as low as the ſequence reaches without tr 
ruption. RI : c l ing the 
There are ſome varieties in the manner o. Pia | 
| ame of ombre. Sometimes he who has / ___ is 
iged to play, let his game be ever ſo bad; win, 
called forced ſpadille : ſometimes when all bare Fn, 
a perſon undertakes the game on condition 0 2 


O ME 


N king : 

ing, Of _ he gaſcarille. 

. 0 ſome even preſer to that by 
n 


airing ſo much attention; only eight 
om vs w— 2 dealt ; and five tricks muſt be won, 
* 255 che ombre is Beaſted. 
ne the perſon, who undertakes the game, after nam- 
2 trump, calls a king to his aſſiſtance ; upon which, 
üb fon in whoſe hand the king is, without diſcover- 
the per c If, is to aſſiſt him as a partner, and to ſhare 
ng ue "If between both they can make five tricks, 
rs por wins; and then the auxiliary king ſhares the 
the . 
1, Ver jas 2 . 
4. 22 the game without calling in any 
king, this too is called playing ant prendie; in which 
74 he other four are all againſt him, and he muſt 
ons 0 tricks alone, or be beafted. The reſt is much 
%o fame as by three, mutatis mutandis. ; 
ae de feletl, in Heraldry, ſhadow of the ſun, is when 
ons ſun is borne in armoury, ſo as that the eyes, noſe, 
= mouth, which at other times are repreſented, do 
gow appear 3 and the colouring is thin, ſo that the field 
en through it. 
A... rig See Baen ri, and CERAUNIA. N 
OMBROMETOR, a machine to meaſure the quantity of 
rain that falls. We have the deſcription and figure of 
one in Phil. Tranſ. N“ 473. P. 12. It conſiſts of a tin 
funnel, whoſe ſurface is an inch ſquare, a flat board, 
and a glaſs tube ſet into the middle of it in a groove. 
The riſe of the water in the tube, whoſe capacity, at 
different times, mult be meaſured, and marked, thews 
the quantity of rain that has fallen. : 
OMELET, or AMLET, a kind of pancake, or fricaſſee of 
eggs, with other ingredients, very uſual in Spain and 
+ rea derives the word from the Italian animella, little 
ul; which, he ſays, that people uſe for the nice bits 
among the giblets of fowls, &c. uſed for fricaſſees, as 
livers, hearts, N gizzards, &c, From whence, 
by reſemblance, is formed the French amelctte, a fricnſ- 
{ze of eggs. Tripod derives the word from aye, together, 
and 52%, to diſſolve, moiſien, mix. And M. de la Mothe 
le Vayer, from the French , egg, and melez, min- 
gled. 
The forms of omelets are various. We meet with farced 
omelets, omelets with ſugar, omelets of green peas, omclets 
a la Turq, &c. 
A 8 in this way preſeribes the following one: 
the eggs, being beaten, are to be ſeaſoned with ſalt 
and pepper, and then fried in butter made boiling hot ; 
this done, gravy to be poured on, and the whole ſtrewed 
with chives and parſley, ſhred ſmall. When one fide 
is fried enough, it is to be rurned on the other. 
OMELYSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and others of 
the ancients, to expreſs the meal of barley, crude or 
not parched. It is recommended, when reduced to the 
form of a pultice, by boiling in wine and oil, for cur- 
ing all tumors of the tonſils. It is alſo recommended, 
mixed in water, to be drank in hæmorrhages of the 
uterus. Authors of later date have made the word 
emely/is ſtand for all ſorts of meal or flour, and ſome for 
an equal mixture of the meal of barley, linfeed, and 
tenugreek ſeed, in equal quantities; in medicine uſed 
for horſes. And Ccelius Aurclianus uſes it frequently 
for a cataplaſm made either of meal, or bread, and 
water, 
OMEN, a fign or indication of ſomething future, taken 
irom the — of a perſon ſpeaking. . 
er derives the word omen, from oremen, uod fat ere; 
as being a FRESAGE by the mouth. 
| Our prærogativum, AB the Romans, was the vote of 
the firſt tribe or century in their comitia. 
When a law, Kc. was propoſed, or an election to be 
made, an urn was e in to the prieſts there pre- 
ſent, into which were caſt the names of the tribes, or 
centuries, or curiæ; as the comitia were cither tributa, 
—_— or curiata. And the lots being drawn, that 
Ide, century, &c. whoſe name came up firſt, was called 
tr:bus, or centuria prerogativa, becauſe their voices were 
bw. fiſt. And ſo much did the Romans Sens on 
is prerogative century, that the reſt generally followed 
em. — a war, who had the _ wat of the pre- 
OMENTA was — par omen prerogativum. 
a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers to ex- 
preſs the membranes of thi brain. 
. M, in Anatomy, a fat thin membrane, ſpread 
2 the inteſtines, and following them in all their finu- 
J ties. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. g g. fig. 3. 


it, m m. 


The omentum is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
*piploon, caul, rete, reticulum, &c. 


reaches from the bottom of the ſtomach (to which it 


up his hand, before he names trump; 


OMN 


is connected) to the navel, at which it ordinarily ter- 
minates; though in ſome ſubjeCts it goes farther, ſo, as, 
upon a rupture of the peritonzum, to fall into the ſcro- 
tum. Beſides the ſtomach, it is faſtened to the concave 
part of the liver, the backſide of the duodenum, part of 
the colon, the back, and the ſpleen; its other ex- 
tremity to the ſmall guts. 
Its form reſembles that of a pouch or ſatchel, which may 
be inflated with a blow-pipe to the capacity of a gallon. 
Its ſubſtance is membranous, conſiſting of two leaves, 
or coats, between which, and on the ſurfaces of which, 
are innumerable veins, arteries, nerves, and vaſa ndi- 
ofa, or fat veſſels, variouſly interwoven, and by their 
interſections dividing the part into a multitude of little 
areolæ, reſembling the maſhes of a fine net; whence the 
name rete. 
The fat, in its, proper ducts, running along with the 
other veſlels, renders theſe areolæ very obſcure; while 
the intermediate ſpaces are filled with a tranſparent 
membrane, full of ſmall holes, ſo that the whole ap- 
pears a beautiful kind of net. 
Its arteries come from the cceliae and meſenterics, and 
its veins run to the porta, and are called epiploicæ; its 
nerves are from the intercoſtals. 
The fat here, as in the membrana adipoſa, is either 
brought by the duQts into the adipoſe cells, or elſe de- 
livered from the cells into the ducts; for the ſineneſs 
of the veſſels, &c. renders their courſe exceeding dif- 
ficult to trace : it is even doubted whether or no they 
be hollow. Malpighi, and many others, incline to the 
former opinion, and take the omentum to be nothing elſe 
but a large pouch, full of innumerable little ones, filled 
with fat; they add, that the ductus adipoſi are real veſ- 
ſels, ariſing out of the omentum, and ſpreading theme 
ſelves, by means of the membrana adipoſa, throughout 
the whole body ; diſtributing fat to every part, in the 
ſame manner as the arteries diſtribute blood. See Far, 
and DucTvus adipo/r, 
The particular uſe of the omentum is to promote the 
periſtaltic motion of the guts, by lubricating them with 
its oily ſubſtance, which ttanſudes through its pores ; 
and by following them in their doublings and wind- 
ings, to ſerve them as a bolſter to ſlide upon; and, b 
billing up their hollows, prevent their being too . 
diſtended with flatuleuces, yet giving, way to them when 
r altment. See Hiſt, Acad. Scienc. an. 1725. 
p. 12. ſeq. 
The omentum is ſingle in all animals, excepting monkeys, 
in which it is triple or quadruple. 


abdomen, the omentum will frequently protrude itſelf 
through the wound, either alone, or with ſome portion 
of the inteſtines. When this is the caſe the firſt buſi- 
neſs is to enquire whether the protuded part preſerves 
its heat, moiſture, and natural colour: if it is not found 
faulty in any of theſe circumſtances, it muſt be gently 
returned, but when the ſtraitneſs of the wound forbids 
this, the protruded part muſt be taken off cloſe to the 
wound, and the wound healed according to the common 
form. The omenium in this caſe will adhere to the in- 
ternal part of the wound, without bringing on any diſ- 
order, or inconvenience to the patient. But where the 
inteſtines fall out at the ſame time, the omentum is to be 
fomented by an aſſiſtant with warm milk and water, till 
the inteſtines are returned. 
If any part of the protruded omentum be cold, dry, livid, 
putrid, or corrupted, the moitift2d part muſt be entirely 
cut off before the reſt is returned, leſt the neighbouring 
parts ſhould be brought into conſent, which would in- 
cvitably prove fatal to the patient. 'The corrupted part 
is to be taken off in this manner : paſs a waxed thread 
two or three times round the ſound part of the omen- 
tum, near the place where it is injured, and faſten it 
with a knot, to prevent any hzmorrhage from enſuing 
after the reduction of it; when you have made a ſecure 
ligature, take off the corrupted part with the knife, or 
ſciſſars, and return what is ſound, leaving, at leaſt, the 
length of a foot of the ligature hanging out of the wound 
of the abdomen, till it ſlips off from the ſound part of 
the ementum. The wound muſt be drefled in the com- 
mon way, the depending part of it being kept open b 
a large tent: and, at every dreſſing, the ligature mul 
be pulled a little gently forward, till it has, at length, 
entirely flipped off from the ſound part of the omentum. 
Heiſter. 

OMER, in the Jewiſb Antiquity. See Corus. 

OMISSION, in R>»etoric. See PARALEPSI1S. 

OMITTAS, in Law. See Non omzttas. 

OMNES, in the Talian Mrufic, a Latin term, which we 
ſometimes find uſed for TUT'T1, all, or altogether. 

OMNIUM is a term of finance, denoting all the particu- 
lars included in the contract between government and 


Ourxruu, falling down of the. On large wounds of the 


the 
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the public for a loan: ſuch as ſtock at 3 or 4 per cent, 
lottery tickets at a ſtipulated price, annuities for a cer- 
tain term, &c. 

Onnium forum aqua. See AQUA. 

OMOPHAGI, formed of apes, crude, and es ſo, J cat, 
among the ancient geographers, a name given to cer- 
tain nations who fed on raw fleſh, as the Scythians, &c. 

OMOPHORIUM, formed from «pos, mag at and gepwy 
T bear, a little cloak, anciently worn by the biſhops over 
their ſhoulders, thereby to repreſent the good ſhep- 
herd, who brings home the ſtrayed ſheep on his ſhoul- 
ders. 

For (his reaſon the omophorium was put off at the open-. 
ing of the Goſpels; becauſe then the true ſhepherd, 
Jeſus Chriſt, was ſuppoſed preſent in perſon. 

Some confound the omophorium with the pallium, worn 
by the patriarchs : but there was this difference, that 
the pallium was a long cloak of purple, and was pe- 
culiarly reſerved for patriarchs ; though ſince given to 
ſome biſhops, by way of diſtinction. 

OMOPLATE, oweraz7n, from hg, ſhoulder, and æNν ,, 
broad, in Anatomy, is uſed, in the general, for the ſhoul- 
der, but more particularly for two bones, ſituate on the 

hind-part of the upper ribs, one on each fide; called 

alſo Fapule, and /houlder-blades. See SCAPULA and 

DHHOULDER, 


Theſe bones are broad, and eſpecially in the middle; 


thick in their apophyſes; of a triangular form, concave 
within, and convex without; and ate joined to the cla- 
vicles and arms. 

OMOPLATA oda, in Anatomy, a name given by Spi- 
gelius and others to a muſcle, called by Winflow the up- 
per portion of the rhomboidalis; but by Albinus the rbom- 
boides minor. What Winſlow calls the lower portion of 
the rhomboidalis, he calls the rhomboidzus major. 

OMOPLATO-HYOIDAUS, a muſcle called alſo cor a- 
COHYOLIDAUS and ornohyoida us. 

OMPANORATE, an appellation given to the pricſts of the 
iſland of Madagaſcar. 

"Theſe are the ſchoolmaſters of the country, and teach 
Arabic and writing. They have ſeveral books, but none 
of them contain more than ſome chapter of the Alcocan, 
and a few phyſical recipes. 

They are divided into ſeveral orders, bearing ſome re- 
ſemblance to our eccleſiaſtical dignities z as ombtaſ/e, ſe—- 
cretary or phyſician ; in, ſubdcacon 5; monladz:, dea- 
con; faquihi, prieſt ; catibon, biſhop; lamlumaba, arch- 
biſhop; ompit/cqusli, prophets or diviners; ſababa, calif, 
or the chief ot the religion. 

The ompanerates deal much in taliſmans, and other 
charms, which they call k:t:4z:, and which they ſell to 
the grandees of the place. They alſo make little ſtatues, 
or images, called auli, which they conſult as oracles, 
and to which they aſcribe various powers: as the 
making rich, deſtroying enemies, &c. They have pub- 
lic ſchools, where they teach their ſuperſtitions and ſor- 
tileges. 

The 9mpit/79ili practice geomancy, and are moſtly con- 
ſulted on diſeaſes, and the ſucceſs of affairs; reſolving 
all queſtions by ligures drawn on a little table coveced 
with ſand. 

OMPIIACION, ua xr, derived from f, unripe grape, 
in Pharmacy, the juice of ſour or unripe grapes. 

Some have alſo given the name to a kind of oil, pre- 
tended to be drawn from olives, while yet green and 
ſour. But Pomet charges it as an impoſture, adding, 
that olives yicld no oil at all till perfectly ripe. 

OMPHACLITI5, a name given by naturaliſts to a ſmall 
ſort of gall of the oak. 

OMPHACIUM. Sce OMrHacion. : | 

OMPHACOMELT, a fort of oxyme/! made of the juice of 
unripe grapes and honey. 

OMPHALEA, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia triandria 
claſs. Its characters are, that it has male and female 
flowers; the calyx of the former conſiſts of four leaves, 
and it aas no corolla; the receptacle is ovated, and the 
anther joined to it; the latter are the ſame with reſpect 
to the calyx and corolla as the former; the fligma is 
trifid z and the fruit is a fleſhy three-celled capſule, 
containing a ſingle ſeed. "There are two ſpecies. 

OMPHALOCELL, , formed of ougaaS, navel, 
and yan, tumor, in Medicine, a kind of hernia, or tu- 
mor in the navel, ariſing, like other ruptures, from 
a relaxation and diſtenſion of the peritonzeum, by which 
either the omentum, or the guts, fall down. 

It is otherwiſe called EXOMPHAL Us. 
Its remoter cauſes are violent ſtrains, loud cries, abun- 
dance of ſerous humour, difficult delivery, &c. 

OMPHALODES, in Botany. See Hou nD's tongue. 

OMPHALOMANTIA, a word uſed by ſome authors to 
expreſs a ſort of divination pretended to by the midwives 


| 


OMPHALO-MESENTERIC, in Anatomy. 


OMPHALOPTER, or OnrHALoPTIC, in 0 


OMPHALOTOMY, o+22ao70v1e, the 0 
OUPHALUS. See EnTrrRoOmPHALYS 


OmyenaALlus, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by 


woman Is to have, by examining t 
on the umbilical 3 8 the nunke: of Fro 


All f 


are wiapped in at leaſt two coats, or membranes, 8 
b 


of them have a third, called allantsige, os wat 

Some, as the dog, cat, hare, &c. have a four. 1 
has two blood-veſlels; viz. a vein and an arte » Which 
omphalo-meſenterics ; becauſe paſſing along th 'y, calle 
the nave}, and terminating in the meſentery, . ſtring 


ptics, 3 Aal. 


that is convex on both ſides, popularly called a 60 
WWex 


LENS. 


Peration of eutin 
See Uusuicgt 
, EXOMpraty, 


the navel-ſtring of nzw-born infants. 


and HYDROMPHALUS. 
cients to expreſs what they at other times A 
culus in ſtones; that is, a ſmall round and prominenth - 
in the center of the ſtone. bot, 
The zuiLANrISs, which was a kind of oculus beli fo 

in the Euphrates, had uſually a blue prominent pan 
and this was called mpbhalus, and UMBUNCULL ©, 
differently, and fo in other ſtones. The words har 
both the ſame origin, and are uſed to expreſs its = 
like the button, or prominent piece, in the middle & 
a ſhield, called by the Grecks emphales, and by the La 
tins umbo. 


OMPHAYX, in the Nat aT [:/tory of the Ancients, the name 


they gave to a gem of the peliucid kind, and of a dif. 
agreeable grreniſh colour, with a mixtwe of yellow, = 
Pliny, and ſome other old writers, make this a kind of 
the aqua marine, calling it the bery/lus oleaginus ; but 
the earlier writers very juſtly determined it not to be of 
the beryl kind, but properly a diſtinct ſpecies of gem; 
and therefore very properly called it by a peculiar res 
nerical name. 


ONAGER, in Natura! Hi/tory, the name given by authors 


to the wild aſs, a creature common in Syria, and ſome 
other places, and differing very little more from the 
common aſs, than as creatures in their native wildne( 
do from. thoſe of the ſame ſpecies kept in ſtables, and 
brought vp to be domeſtic animals. The ſkin of this 
creature is very robuſt and durable, and makes the 
common ſhagreen leather uſed by our caſe-makers, &c. 
its ſurface being rough with ſmall tubercles. Sec Ze- 
BRA, 


ONAGRA, in Betany. See PRIUROsSt. 
ONANTIA, and Ox aN is u, terms which ſome late empirics 


have framed to denote the crime of ſe't-pollution, men- 
tioned in ſcripture to have been practiſed by Onan, and 
puniſhed in him with death. Some take it for the 
ſame with what in other places of ſcripture, particu- 
larly Levit. chap. xx. is called g:virg ¶ ſeed to Moloch 
for which the puniſhment allotted is ſtoning to death. 
This is but ill warranted ; the ableſt critics make them 
quite different things. Selden is poſitive the Jews, in 
imitation of their neighbours, actually ſacrificed their 
children to Moloch. Others fancy they only made them 
paſs between two fires, in order to obtain the idols 
favour and protection. 


ONCA, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the FRLIs, in the Linnzan 


ſyltem. See JaGUARA. 

The once of Buffon is ſuppoſed to be the leſſer PAx- 
THER of Oppian, and th» panthera of Yay. It has 3 
large head, ſhort ears, long hair on the whole body; 
the colour is a whitiſh aſh, tinged with yellow; the 
head is marked with ſmall round ſpots. and behind each 
ear is a large black ſpot ; the upper part of the neck is 
varied with large ſingle ſpots, and the ſides of the back 
with longitudinal marks, conſiſting of ſeveral ſpots ; 
the ſpots on the legs are ſmall and thinly diſperſed; 
the tail is full of hair and irregularly marked with large 
ſpots. This ſpecies inhabits Barbary, Perſia, Hyrcaniay - 
and China, is uſed for the chace of antelopes a1 
hares, and is as much under command as 4 22 
dog, returns as the leaſt call, and jumps up 1 wh 
mater, being carried on the crupper on horſeback. 

Tab. IV. Duadrupeds, N* 42. 


ONCOS, o, in Antiquity, was uſed to ſignif an 7 


nament of the head, peculiar to thoſe who offered Is 


crifice. 


ONDEE, in Heraldry. See WAVED. ; 1 
ONDEGGIARE, in the 1talian Muſic, ſignifies to 


. . . t b de recs ; as 
the hand beating time, not directly, bu y — air, or 


ondeggiare la mano, to 2 it wavering! 0 
giving it two motions, before it is quite _ * 
end the bar, and thence to fall it to beat a ficlt , 
or third time, of that or another meaſure. 


ONE-herry, in Botany. See Herb PARIS. 
OxNr-blade, in Botany. See SMII. Ax. 


and old women, of telling how many more children a ien, plough. See PLOUGH. ONEIROCRITICA. 
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oNEROCRITICA, eyerporprTian, the art ok interpreting 


a method of ſoretelling future events, by 


dreams, * 558 ; 

of drea 
— 4 is formed from the Greek oe, dream, and 
1 peek of xp1o159 Judgment. Some call it oneirocratia, 
* * 


f ive i m op, and xpa re, I poſſeſs, command. 
an _— e — of ſcripture, that there 
* the Jewiſh diſpenſation, ſuch a thing as 
forceelling future events by dreams; but then there 
wid a particular giſt, or cevelation, required for that 
| 2 — ſeem, hence, that dreams are really ſignifica- 

£2 and do forebode ſomething to come; and all that 

; ating among us is the oncirocritica, or the art of know- 
” what: yet it is the opinion of many, that dreams 
= mere chimeras ; bearing, indeed, ſome relation to 
what has paſſed, but none to what is to come. As to the 
ade of Joſeph, it was poſſible for God, who knew all 
things, to diſcover to him what was in the womb of 
fate ; and, to introduce that, he might take the occaſion 
of a dream z not but that he might as well have foretold 
it from any other accident or circumſtance whatever : 
unleſs God, to give the matter more weight, ſhould 

urpoſely communicate ſuch a dream to Pharaoh, in 
order to fall in with che popular notion of dreams and 
divination, which then prevailed among the Egyptians. 

See DREAM. : 

ONEIROCRITICS, formed from oye1pogy dream, and 461, 
judgment, a title given to interpreters of dreams, or 
thoſe who judge of events from the circumſtances of 

ms. 

There i no great regard to be had to thoſe Greek books 
called oneirocritics ; nor do we, indeed, know why the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, and others, ſhould amuſe 
themſelves with writing on ſo pitiful a * 
Rigault has given us a collection of the Greek and La- 
tin works of this kind ; one attributed to Aſtrampfichus; 
another to Nicephorus, patriarch of Conſtantinople; to 
which are added, the treatiſes of Artimedorus and Ach- 
met. But the books themſelves are little elſe but reve- 
ries; a kind of waking dreams, to explain and account 
for ſleeping ones. 
The ſecret of aneirocriticiſin, according to them all, con- 
fiſts in the relation ſuppoſed to be between the dream 
and the thing ſignified ; but they are far from keeping 
to the relations of agreement and fimilitude ; and fre- 
quently they have recourſe to others, of diſſimilitude and 
contrariety. 

ONEIROGMOS, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
venereal dreams. | 

ONEIROPOLI, det %, in Antiquity, perſons whoſe 
buſineſs it was to make predictions from dreams. 

ONEIROSCOPI, ov4ipoo noma in Antiquity. See ONEIRO- 
POLI, 


| ONERANDO pro rata portionis, a writ which lies for a 


joint-tenant, or tenant in common, when diſtrained for 
more rent than the proportion of his land comes to. 

ONGLEE, or OnGLs, is uſed by the French heralds to 
denote the talons or claws of beaſts or birds, when of 
colours different from the body. 

ONIONS, cepa, in Botany. For the characters, ſee Ga&- 
LICK. The botanic difference between them being the 
ſwelling pipy ſtalk of the onien, which is much larger in 
the middle than at either end. 

The three ſorts of oniens propagated ſor the ſake of their 
roots for winter uſe, are the Straſburg onion, the red 
Spaniſh onion, and the white Egyptian enen. "Theſe are 


to be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in the latter end | 


of February, or beginning of March, in a dry, and ſome- 
what ſandy ſoil, yet rich : in about'a month's time the 
Plants will appear, and, in a fortnight after that, they 
will be forward enough for hoeing, which muſt be 
done with a very ſmall hoe, cutting up all the weeds, 
and leaving the on/ons two inches aſunder ; this ſhould 
e done in a T7 ſeaſon, and the ground will then be 
clear of weeds for a month. At the end of this time, 
they muſt be hoed again, and cut to three inches apart; 
and, a month after this, to fix inches ſquare, at which 
ſtance they will thrive well, and grow very large. 
owards the middle of Auguſt, the ons will have 
re at theit full growth, Which is known by their 
ades hanging down, and ſhriveling: and they mull 
at nn time be pulled up, and -ſpread on a dry place, 
2 turned every day, to prevent their ſtriking freſh 
war {, in a fortnight's time they will be dry enough to 
vue, and ſhould be wiped clean, and ſpread thin in 

au upper loſt or garret. 
_ ferences between the ſpecies are not eſſential, as 
Wy _- degenerate into one another; and even the 
ge Portugal onion, aſter a few years, with us, will loſe 


tf; 2 * . 
ape lo fat that no one would imagine it came of that 
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Oxtov, Melch, a ſort of oniant propagated by gardeners, 
for the uſe of the table in ſpring ; they never make any 
bulb, and are therefore only to be eaten green in ſallads. 
They are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds toward the 
end of July, in beds of a dry, but rich foil, about 
three feet and a half wide; and, in a fortnight after 
ſowing, they will appear above ground : they muſt be 
kept carefully cleared from weeds. About October 
their blades die away, which has occaſioned {ome to 
think the whole plantation loſt, and to dig up the ground 
for ſome other uſe ; but, if thty are ſuffered to ſtand, 
they will ſhoot up again very ſtrong ih January, and 
from that time will grow very vigorouſly, and refiſt all 
weathers, and will be fit to draw for young onions in 
March, and are extremely green atid fine, and mbre 
valued at market at that ſeaſon than any other kind; 
but they are much ſtronger than any othet 2n70nt, and 
have very much of the taſte of garlick. 
There are alſo the following ſorts of «ics cultivated 
in the kitchen-gardens; viz: the ſhallot, or- EScHAL- 
LOTS; the ciboule, which according to Miller is the ſame 
with the Welch onion, and the cives. 
Onions are much eaten, and it woold be well if they 
werte yet more ſo; they attenuate tough Humours, cleanſe 
the ſtomach, exite appetite, and protnote the natural 
excretions, particularly e pectotation atill urine, and in 
ſome degree the menſes. But they are apt to breed 
flatulencies, and, if eaten too largely, to affect the head 
and diſturb the ſleep afterwards, eſpecially with perſons 
of hot bilious diſpoſitions. They are powerfully anti- 
| feptic, and on this account are recommended as a ſalu- 
brious addition to the food in ſcorbutic caſes. 
An onion boiled to a perfect ſoftneſs, is recommended 
by many as a cataplaſm for ripening peltilential buboes, 
A freſh cut o rubbed on the part till it become red, 
and itch, is ſaid to be a cure for baldneſs. A mix- 
ture of equal parts of juice of oniens and ſpirit of wine 
is eſteemed a cure for deafnefs, a few drops being put 
at times into the ears. An onen cut in two, and ma- 
cerated an hour in the ſame ſpirit, is a good applica- 
tion for the head-ich. A cataplaſm of roaſted onions 
and butter is an excellent application for the piles. 
On1oNs, ca. See SQUILL. 
Ox10N-/hell, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a peculiar kind of cer, which is of a roundiſh figure, 
and very thin and tranſparent, and repreſents very exact- 
ly a piece of the peel of an nien. See OsTREA. 
ONISCUS, in J1chthyo/2gy, a name given by Athzneus, and 
others of the Greek writers, to the ACCIPENSER, or 
STURGEON, 
On1scvus is alſo the oſſicinal name of the wHrTING; 
On1scus, in Zoology, is alſo a name uſed by ſome to ex- 
preſs the common MILLEPEDES, called in Engliſh wood- 
lice, and ſows. 
It is a genus of the 2 inſects in the Linnæan ſyſtem, 
with fourteen feet, ſetaceous, bent antennæ, a mouth 
furniſhed with two palpi, the head intimately joined to 
the thorax, and an oval body; comprehending fifteen 
different ſpecies. 
ONKOTOMY, formed from , tumor, and Teure, 1 cut, 
in Surgery, the operation of opening a tumor or abſceſs. 
ONOBRYCHITS, in Betany. Sec SAINTFOIN, 
ONOCENTAURUS, a fabulous animal, ſuppoſed to be 
a compound of a man and an aſs. lian 3 of ono- 
centaurs. It was half man and half aſs, as the centaur 
was half man and half horſe. Lib. vii. cap. g. 
ONOCLE 4A, fen/tb/e polypody, in Botany, a genus of ferns, 
which has the flowers in two rows, and looking two 
ways, and the part that ſerves for fruQtification fur- 
niſhed with five valves. 
ONOMANCY, or rather OX0MAMANCY, the art of di- 
vining the good or evil fortune which thall befall a man, 
from the letters of his name. 
The word is ſuppoſed to be formed from the Greek 
oroudy name, and wuayrua, divination. Indeed, there is 
ſomething ſingular in the etymology ; for, in ſtrictneſs, 
onomancy ſhould rather ſignify divination by aſſes; be- 
ing formed from ovog, a/inus, and har, to lignify 
divination by names, it ſhould be enomatomancy. 
Onomantia was a very popular and reputable practice 
among the ancients. The Pythagoreans taught, that the 
minds, actions, and ſucceſſes of men, were according to 
their fate, genius, and name; and Plato himſelf ſeems 
ſomewhat inclinable to the ſame opinion. 
One of the great rules of onomancy, among the Pytha- 
goreans, was, that an even number of vowels in a name 
ſignified an imperfection in the left fide of the man; 
and an odd number, in the right. Another rule, about 
as good as this, was, that thoſe perſons were the 
molt happy, in whoſe names, the numeral letters, added 
together, made the greateſt ſum ; for which reaſon, ſay 
they, it was, that Achilles vanquiſhed Hector; the nu- 
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OPENING a vein. 


OPENING the mouth. See MouTH. 


OPE 


| and ſometimes of a deep bluiſh black, with no other co- 
lour viſible on changing the light, but a deep red, which 
is very ſtrong and glowing, and makes it a very beautiful 


© ſtone: ſpmetimes it has alſo a general yellowiſh caſt, 


and ſometimes a greyiſh one, which greatly impair the 
reſlections of the other colours, and injure the ſtone. 

It is found in Ægypt, and Arabia, and in ſome parts of 
the Eaſt Indies, and in Europe. The oriental ones are 
the fineſt, but thoſe of Bohemia are often very beautiful. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 600. 

To imltate this gem in natural cryſlal, uſe the ſollowing 
method : take yellow orpiment, and white arſenic, of cach 
two ounces, crude antimony, and ſal ammoniac, of each 
one ounce 3 powder all theſe, and mix them well to- 
gether 3 put this powder into a large crucible, and lay 
upon it ſmall fragments of cryſtal, and, upon theſe, other 
larger pieces of cryſtal; fill up the crucible with theſe, 
and lute on to it another crucible inverted, with a hole at 
the bottom as big as a ſmall pea; when the lute is dry, 
| ſet the veſſels in a quantity of charcoal in a large chim- 
ney, covering them up with coals to the middle of the 
upper crucible ; ſo long as the materials fume out at the 
| hole, keep up a ſtrong fire; when that is over, let the 
fire go out of itſelf ; and then unlute the crucibles ; the 
greateſt part of the cryſtal will be found tinged to the 
colours of various gems; not only the opal, which will 
be very fair and beautiful, but the topaz, and ruby colour 
will be ſeen in others. 


A compoſition of ſemi-tranſparent white glaſs and paſte, | ' 


reſembling the oh may be formed by taking of the com- 
poſition for hard GLAss, or. PASTE, deſcribed under 
thoſe articles, ten pounds, and of horn, bone, or ivory, 
calcined to a perfect whiteneſs, half a pound: grind 
them well together, and fuſe them with a moderate heat. 
OPALIA, in Aitiquity, feaſts celebrated at Rome in ho- 
nour of the goddeſs Ops. 
Varro ſays, that they were held three days after the ex- 
piration of the Saturnalia : according to Macrobius they 
were held on the nineteenth of December, which was one 
of the days of the Saturnalia, He adds, that thoſe two 
feaſts were celebrated in the ſame month, becauſe Saturn 
and Ops were huſband and wife ; and tha: it is to them 
we owe the invention of corn and fruits : for which 
reaſon, the fealt was not held till the harveſt and fruit- 
time was entirely over. 

The ſame author obſerves, that the vows offered to the 
oddeſs were made ſitting on the ground; to ſhew, that 
e was earth, the mother of all things. 

OPALIN. See Macxrs1a Opalina. 3 

OPEN fark, in Fortification, is that part of the flank which 

is covered by the orilion, 

Orex fire. Sce Fikr, and REVERBERATORY, 

Oren fountain, See FOUNTAIN. 

OE pound. See POUND. 

See PHI.EBOTOMY. | 

OPENING of trenches is the firſt breaking of ground by the 

beſiegers, in order to carry on their approaches towards 

a place. See ENU. 

Orr NIN OG of gates, in A/trol:gy, is when one planet ſepa- 

rates from another, and preſently applies to a third, 

bearing rule in a ſign oppoſite to that ruled by the planet 
with which it was before joined. 


OPERA, a dramatic compoſition, ſet to muſic, and ſung 
on the ſtage, accompanied with muſical inſtruments; and 
enriched with magnificent dreſſes, machines, and other 
decorations. r ww | 
Bruyere ſays, that it is eſſential to the opera to keep the 
mind, the eyes, and ears, in an inchantment. St. 
Evremond calls the opera a chimerical aſſemblage of poe- 
try and muſic; where the poet and muſician mutually 
ctamp each other. 
The opera we derive from the Venetians, among whom it 
is held one of the principal glories of their carnival. 
Riccoboni dates the public exhibition of opcras from the 
year 1637, when the opera of Andromache was perform- 
ed at the theatre of St. Caſſan, at Venice. Meneſtrier 
aſcribes the invention of it to Johannes Sulpitius, a na- 
tive of Veroli, in the Campania di Roma, towards the 
end of the 15th century. Creſcimbeni aſcribes it to 
Emilio Cavaliere, who, in 1590, exhibited, in the palace 
of the grand duke, at Florence, two dramas of the 
paſtoral kind, ſet to muſic. Others ſay, that it was in- 
vented by Ottavio Rinuccini, a native of Florence; and 
that his firſt compoſition of this kind was a paſtoral 
called Daphne, which was ſucceeded by his Eurydice : 
and that this latter was repreſented on the theatre at 
Florence, in 1600, upon occaſion of the marriage of 
Mary de Medicis, with Henry IV. of France. Sce Haw- 
kins's Hiſt, of Muſic, vol. iii. p. 424, &c. 
While the Engliſh aud French comic and tragic threatres 


paſtod thence into England. 


inches long; in each fide of which there is 
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were forming, the Venetians invy 

abbot Perrin, introductor oſ ee us 
of Orleans, was the firſt who formed the 
troqucing it into Paris; aud he obt 
vilege for the ſame in 1669; and it 
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obſerves, that the French muſic agrees with du 
and pronunciation much better than the E Neg 

they are at the ſame time, better calculated | iſh, and 
humour of that people. | 8 the ga 


At Rome they had a kind of /pirirual g 


Lent; conliſting of dialogues, duos, an ſrequentin 


choruſes, &c. the ſubject whereof is way. "nornelks, 


nn; fe liſe of ſome LO or the like, The pf 4 
call them orator ies. he words * 
and ſometimes Italian. IM \requenely Latin 


OrERA- 4%, in Optics, is ſo called from its uſe jn 


houſes, and ſometimes a diagena! 97 
conſtruQtion, which is as A e from in 


Optics, fig. 84.) repreſents a wooden tube 42 
ſ 


and GH, exactly againſt the middle of IK Te 


mirror, which reflects the rays fallin : 

convex glaſs LM ; through which they apt oo 
the concave eye-glaſs NO, whence they emerge a 
to the eye at the hole , in the end of the be 
PaQ be an object to be viewed; from which e, 
the rays Pe, ab, and Q 4: thele rays, being refle&c4 
by the plane mirror I K, will ſhew the object in the d. 


reclion Zh ba, dg, in the image Þ q, equal to the object 


PQ , and as far behind the mirror, as the obiect is b. 
it : the mirror being placed fo 18 to make 2 
45 degrees, with the ſides of the tube. And as tag 
ing near objects it is not neceſſary to magnify them the 
focal diſtances of both the glailes may be nearly e — 
or if that of LM be three inches, and that of NO one 
inch, the diſtance between them will be but two inches 
and the object will be magnified three times, which i 
ſuſficient for the purpofes to which this glaſs is a 
pled. - 4 
If the object be rery near, as XI, it is viewed through 
a hole.xy, at the other end of the tube AB, without an 
eye-glaſs;z the upper part of the mirror being poliſhed 
for that purpoſe, as well as the under. The tube un- 
ſcrews near the obje(t-glafs LM, for taking out and 
cleanſing the glaſſes and mirror. 'The peculiar artifice of 
this glats is to view a perſon at a ſmall diſtance, fo that 
no one ſhall know who is obſerved ; for the inltrument 
points to a different object from that which is viewed, and 
as there is a hole on each fide, it is impoſſible to know 
on which hand the object is ſituated, which you are 
viewing. The polition of the object will be erect through 
the concave eye-glaſs, See PoLEMoscore. 


OP ERATION, in the general, the act of exerting, or ex- 
erciſing ſome power, or faculty, upon which an eſſect 


follows. 


The nobleſt operation of man is that by the ſchoolmen 
called vital. or immanent; viz. the opcration of the mind; 


which, with regard to the undecſtanding, is threefold; 


apprehenſion or perception, diſcretion or judgment, aud 
reaſoning or diſcourſe. 

r he qirecting of theſe makes the object of LoGic. 
With regard to the will, the immanent operations are 


willing and nilling ; to which are referred loving and 
hating, . 


OrxxATiox, in Af dicine, denotes a methodical action of 


the hand, on the human body; in order to re-eſtabiil. 
health. | 

Bleeding is a very common, but, at the ſame time, a da- 
gerous efcration. 

Trepanning is one of the fineſt operations in ſurger): 
The Cæſarean operation is the cutting open a woman 
with child, and drawing out the child through the aper. 
ture. 

The other chirurgical operations are ſutures, tapping) © 
ſtrating, cutting for the fiſtula, amputation, exturpationy 
cupping, &c. Sce SUTURE, &c. 


OrERAT10N, high. See HIGH and LITHOTONT: 
OPERAT10N, lateral, > 
OrERAT10N is more pacticularly uſed in medicine, 


See LiTHOTOMY- the 
means whereby any remedy produces its ſalutary effect; 
or that ſeries of actions, mediate and immediate, whelt- 
by its remote end is attained. f the 
See the operations of each kind of medicines under cs 
proper heads, SPECIFICS, PURGATIVES, EMeTItY 
OPlaTEs, &c. 


OPERATION, in Chemiſiry, denotes the proceſſes, ol erf 


riments, by means whereof the proper changes at PR 
duced in bodies, and the effect of the art procu Jucible 
The changes chemiſtry produces in bodies, ate mu. |. 
to two kinds; viz. an union of parts, and a —_ 
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t but not the whole, whic is called ſeparating 3 
ſome Pa 4ding new parts, which is called uniting. 

Al hemical operations, therefore, are reducivle to two 
oy kinds; viz. ſuch whereby the parts of bodies, 


Eau jones t nited, are ſeparated, which the ancient 


them together. 


chemiſts called ſolution; and ſuch whereby the parts, be- 


fore disjoined, are combined, or united, called coagula- 
— however, object digeſtion as a third ſpecies of 
0 . not reducible to either of them; but Boerhaave 
eus, that it is a compoſition of both. . 
Moſt chemiſts, however, look on this diviſion as ſcarce 
accurate and minute enough, and ſubdivide the art into a 
number of particular or ſubordinate operations 3 as CAL- 
CINATION, VITRIFICATICON, DISTILLATION, SUB- 
LIMATION, e I IY TS FER= 
ATION, PUTREFACTION, &c. a 
. in Theology, is uſed for the actions, both of 
the Word and the man, in Jeſus Chriſt. See PER SON. 
The orthodox teach, that there are two operations in Jeſus 
Chriſt, the one divine, the other human 3 and not one 
theandric operation, as Was the doctrine of the Monothe- 


lites and Monophyſites. 
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works with the hand, on the human body, to preſerve or 
reſtore its health. ; : . 
We fay an operator for the fone, meaning a lithotomiſt, 
or a perſon who cuts. 
OreRaTOR for the eyes denotes a perſon who couches cata- 
rafts, &c. 
O2rnaToR for the teeth ſignifies a tooth-drawer, &c. See 
TeeTH. 
OPERCULUM, in the Hiſtory of Shell-fi/h, denotes the 
cartilaginovs cover, with which nature has furniſhed the 
mouths of the univalve water-ſhells ; for as to the land 
ones, they have only a viſcid liquor to ſupply the place 
of an eperculum, 
OPHIASIS. See ALOPECIA. 
OPHICARDELON, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
gem mentioned by Pliny, which, he ſays, was a black 
{tone covered at top and bottom with white: this ſeems, 
without all doubt, to have been thecamea of our jewellers. 
OPHIDION, in 7chthyo/2gy, the name of a fiſh of the eel 
kind, and reſembling the common cel, and conger, in 
ſhape, but that it is ſhorter in proportion to its thickneſs, 
and more ſlatted, and of a paler colour; it ſeldom ex- 
ceeds eight inches in length, and the back is grey, and 
the ſides of a bright filver colour; it is clothed with 
ſmall ſcales, which are long and narrow, and are not 
placed like tiles hanging over one another, as in other 
fiſhes, but only ſcattered here and there, and laid in no 
order; the mouth is large, and the jaws are furniſhed 
with very ſmall teeth, and, beſide theſe, with three ſmall 
eminences ſet with the like teeth; the one on the roof 
of the palate, the others lower on each fide; the eyes 
are large, and it has one pair of fins near the gills; it is 
a very delicate fiſh, and is caught in great plenty in the 
editerranean, and fold at Venice, and other places. 
The name ophidion is given by Artedi to a genus of fiſhes, 
the characters of which are theſe : they are of the 
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and of a cylindric figure, and has three fins. The ſpe- 
= of this genus are properly only two, diſtinguiſhed 
y the cirrt, or beards ; the firſt is the ophidion with four 
pet growing from the lower jaw: this is the ophi4ion of 
authors. The ſecond is the ophidion without cirri: this 
* found in the Baltic. 
oboRUs. in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
= =o to a ſpecies of carnivorous fly, which: feeds on 
47 ies of beetles, or other flies, or on the fleſh of 
crpents. Its wings are of the colour of polithed 


raſs, whence ; 
mula, may ety was alſo called by the Greeks chalco- 


Or TAE» 
Get SUM, in Botany. See ADDER's Tongue. 


» Optouayſrix, compounded of opts, 4 fer- 
8 uayua, divination, in 2 uity, the 3 
bein $ predictions from ſerpents. us Calchas, on 
fre a Maron devour eight ſparrows with their dam, 
e * motion of the ſiege of Troy. And the 
> wer a ſerpent that was ſeen on Anchiſes's 
en 3 to mean the ſeven years that 
in Latin Andered from place to place before he arrived 


in ED 
tium. Thus, Virgil, En. lib. v. ver. 85. 


Lr enim gyros, ſeptena volumina traxit. 
ORPHITES, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name 


given b 
con vu genen authors to the foſſils called more uſually 


jon, then, conſiſts in changing the 


OPERATOR, in Medicine, &c. a perſon who operates, or 


| 3 | 
iſtry eicher ſeparates ſpirits, ſalts, oils, | 


malacopterygious, or ſoft-finned kind; the body is oblong, | 


OPHIEXYLON, in Botany, a 


OPH 


rolled in a ſpiral form over one another, and reſemble” 
a ſnake when rolled up. Theſe are ſound of pro- 
digious ſizes, ſome not leſs than the fore wheel of a cha- 
riot. They are evidently formed from ſome ſea-ſhell, 
the ſhelly matter remaining on ſome of them, and all 
being compoſed of ſeveral cells, communicating with 
one another by means of a fiphunculus, in the manner 
of thoſe of the nautilus. 


OPHIOPHAGI, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by ſome 


to the eagle vulture, and ſome other birds of prey which 
are ſometimes ſeen to ſeed on ſerpents. 

Pliny gives the name ophiophagi to a certain people of 
Ethiopia, whom he deſcribes as very barbarous and ſa- 
vage, going always naked, and feeding on ſerpents, 
whence the appellation. Solinus, who generally copies 
Pliny, but imperfectly, has perverted his meaning ſtrange- 
45 this paſſage, having placed the ophiophagi in Arabia 

elix, inſtead of Ethiopia. 


OPHIORRHIZA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 


monogynia Glaſs : the corolla of which is funnel-ſhaped ; 
the germen is bifid ; the ſtamina are two, and the fruit 
has two lobes. . There ate two ſpecics. 

nus of the polygamia mo- 
noecia claſs; the flowers are hermaphrodite and male; 
the calyx of the former as well as the corolla are divided 
into five ſegments, and the corolla is funnel-ſhaped ; it 
has five ſtamina, and one piſtil ; the calyx of the latter 
is bifid ; the corolla divided into five ſegments, funnel- 
ſhaped, and furniſhed with a cylindric nectarium; it has 
two ſtamina. There is only one ſpecies. 


OPHITES, oed, in Natural Hiftory, a ſort of variegated 


marble of a duſky green ground, ſprinkled with ſpots of 
a lighter green; otherwiſe called ſerpentine. 
It is thus called from the Greek cgi, ſerpent ; becauſe 
its ſpots reſemble thoſe of that animal. 
The ancients knew three ſpecies of this kind, which 
they call the black, the white, and the grey ophites, and 
this laſt alſo frequently tephria; and allowing theſe ſpot- 
ted variegations to be the characters of an ophites, we 
have, beſide theſe, two others known at this time. 
The other two ophite, which ſeem not to have been 
known to the ancients, are, 1. A greyiſh brown one 
with green ſpots. It is frequent in /Egypt, and Arabia, 
and is ſaid to have been dug in England. The ſecond is a 
— grey one, with green ſpots and veins. It is very 
ard, and capable of an elegant poliſh. It is frequent 
in Germany, and tables are made of the larger pieces, 
aud vaſes of the ſmaller ones. It is ſaid alfo to be found 
in England. * 


Ora1iTes, in Eccle/raftical Hiſtory, is alſo the name of a 
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yo 


Vor. III No 3 compoſed of ſeveral wreaths, | 


ſect of ancient heretics, who ſprung out of the Gnoſtics, 

in the latter end of the ſecond century; fo called from 

their worſhipping the ſerpent that ſeduced Eve. 

This ſerpent, they taught, was inſtructed thoroughly in 

all knowledge; and they make it the father and author 

of all the ſciences. 

On which principle they founded a thouſand chimeras ; 
art of which may be ſeen in St. Epiphanius. See 
NOSTIC. 

They ſaid this ſerpent was the Chriſt ; that he was very 

different from Jeſus born of the Virgin, into whom, ſaid 

they, the Chriſt deſcended; and that it was this Jeſus, 
not the Chriſt, that ſuffered. Accordingly, they made 
all thoſe of their ſe renounce Jeſus to follow Chriſt. 

In conſequence of this opinion, they nouriſhed a certain 

number of ſerpents, which they looked upon as ſacred, 

and to which they offered a ſubordinate kind of honour 
and worſhip. 

The Sethians, or Sethites, mentioned by Theodoret, were 

either the ſame with the Ophites, or very little different 

from them. | : 

The leader of this ridiculous ſet was one Euphrates ; 

it had its origin among the Jews, and was of a more 

ancient date than the Chriſtian religion. A part of its 
followers embraced the Goſpel, while the other retained 

their primitive ſuperſtition ; and from hence aroſe the di- 

viſion of the Ophites into Chriſtien and antichriſtian. 


| OPHIUCUS, in 4/tronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 


hemiſphere; called alſo SERPENTARIUS. 
OPHRYS, in Botany. See 'TWwYBLADE. 
OPHTHALMIA, Og0a>yuia, in Surgery, a diſeaſe of the 
eyes; properly, an inflammation of the tunica adnata, 
or af, accompanied with a redneſs, ſwelling, 
heat, and pain. 5 
The wid | is formed from the Greek opfaauog, eye. 
Celſus calls the ophthalmia, lippitudo, by reaſon of a gum 
ſticking to the eye-lids in this diſeaſe, which the Latins 
called /;ppa. 
The ophthalmia is either moif, or dry: in the firſt, there 
is a ſhedding of tears; in the ſecond, none at all. 
It ſometimes happens in the ophthalmza, that the two eye - 
lids are ſo diſtorted, that o 2 continues conſtantly 


open 
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dpea, without being able to ſhut ; which is called znuwos; 
ſometimes the eye-lids are ſo faſtened together, that the 
eye cannot be opened, which they called @:uwoy, q. d- 
cloſure of things that ſhould be open. 

The immediate cauſe of the ophthalmia is the blood flow- 
ing in too great abundance in the little veſſels of the ad- 
nata, ſo as to ſtagnate therein, and by that means diſtend 
them. The remote cauſes are the ſame with thoſe of 
other inflammations. 

This diſeaſe may be occaſioned by external ay ng 3 by 
the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations z by long expo- 
ſure to the night air ; by watching, and reading or writ- 
ing much by candle-light ; by drinking ſpirituous liquors ; 
by exceſs of venery z by the acrid fumes of metals; by 
a venereal taint z and by a ſcrophulous or gouty habit. 
The diſeaſe is ſometimes epidemic, eſpecially after wet 
ſeaſons; and Dr. Buchan obſerves, that he has frequent- 
ly known it to prove infectious. It may be alſo occa- 
honed by a moilt air, ot living in low, damp houſes. In 
children, it often proceeds from imprudently drying up 
ſcabby heads, a running behind the ears, or other ſimilar 
diſcharges : and it often ſucceeds the ſmall-pox or 


' meaſles, eſpecially in children of a ſcrophulous habit. A 


ſlight inflammation of the eyes, eſpecially from an ex- 
ternal cauſe, iz eafily cured ; but when the diſeaſe is vio- 
lent, and continues long, it often leaves ſpecks upon the 
eyes, or dimneſs of ſight, and ſometimes ends in total 
blindneſs. 


Snow, applied to the afflited eye, is reputed a good re- 


medy for the ophthalmia : the Ephemerides of the Leo- 


poldine academy mention an ophthalmia cured by apply- 
ing cow's dung, while hot, between two linen cloths, to 
the eye. A fox's tongue, and the fat and the gall of a 
viper, ate empirical preſervatives againſt the ophtha/ma. 
The cure of ophthalmias, according to the modern 
practice, depends chiefly on the due repetition of purga- 
tives. If theſe fail, recourſe is had to velicatorics, 
iſſues, ſetons, &c. though Pitcairn prefers bleeding; it 
being his obſervation, that no diſeaſe requires copious 
bleeding ſo much as the ophthalm:a. 

This inflammation, ſays Mr. Warner, ſhould be removed 
as ſoon as poſſible, by taking blood in proper quantities from 
the temples by leeches, or the lancet, or from one of the 
external jugular veins; or from the arm or foot, and occa- 
ſionally repeating ic. Cupping in the head, neck, orbetween 
the ſhoulders is adviſcable, when the patient will not 
ſubmit to the uſe of leeches or the lancet : and dliſters 
are likewiſe proper applications. Dr. Buchan recom- 
mends a ſeton in the direction of the ſpine, and in the 
middle between the ſhoulder-blades, which may be dreſſed 


twice a day with yellow baſilicon. The loſs of blood, | 


Mr. Warner obſerves, when aſſiſted by mercurials given 


in proper doſes alone, or mixed with ſmall quantities of 


opium, will, with the farther aſſiſtance of cooling purges, 
adminiſtered at proper intervals, be found of the utmoſt 
conſequence. The quantity of mercury, and the ſtrength 
of the purges muſt be adapted to the age and ſtrength of 
the patient ; and repeated every ſecond or third night, 
and on the ſucceeding morning, as may be found ne- 
ceſſary. On the intermediate days, antiphlogiſtic medi- 
cines ſhould be preſcribed, together with a ſtrict regimen 
in diet; and opiates ſhould be uſed occaſionally : and 
this treatment ſhould be continued, till there 1s a re- 
miſſion of pain, fever, and reſtleſſneſs: then, and gene- 
rally not before, the bark, in infuſion, decoction, or 
ſubſtance, mixed with ſomething opening, if neceſſary, 
thould be given more or leſs frequently, according to 
the ſymptoms and appearances. During the inflamed 
ſlate of the eyes, the patient ſhould be kept in the dark, 
and nothing painful or ſtimulating ſhould be applied to 
them : but fomentations of the ſofteſt kind ould be 
uſed two or three times a day, or oftener, if neceſſary. 
Soft cooling ointments, and emollient relaxing cata- 
plaſms, will be found uſeful in many circumſtances of 
this diſeaſe ; taking heed at the fame time, not to ban- 
dage down the eye-lids for a longer time than is neceſſary, 
lelt this confinement ſhould obſtruct a freedom of cir- 
culation in the minute veſſels of the eye and its coverings, 
and prevent the tears and ciliary ſecretions from being 
properly ſecreted and diſcharged. When the inflamma- 
tion diſappears, and in ſome caſes before it has quite 
diſappeared, Mr. Warner recommends lotions that are 
cooling, and moderately aſtringent, ſuch as are compoſed of 
a ſolution of ſaccharum ſaturni, or of the pulvis © ceruſſa 
comp. or of the etractum ſaturni, to be uſed two or three 
times a day, till the eyes reſume their natural ſtrength and 
colour. Aſtringent ointments may be ſometimes rubbed. 
upon the internal ſurface of the edges of the eye-lids; 
but eye - waters are, in moſt caſes, preferable to theſe 
ointments. If the inflammation of the eyes be joined 
with a venereal, ſcrophulous, or ſcorbutic habit of body, 
it will be neceſlary to recur to the uſe of mercurius dul- 
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Oe1aTz is allo uſed for any medicine given Wi 
tention to procure fleep. 


OPI1 


eis ſublimatus, merc. calcin. pil. plum. 


hemlock, alkaline abſorbents, decoction 1 = exttaq of 
prepared in lime-water, or common water the v. 

ruvian bark in ſubſtance. Warner on the F and ike ht. 
Mr. Ware, in his remarks on the baba b. 42, he, 
recommends the application of the chal. * 17%, 
the London diſpenſatory z compoſed of opium incture of 
aromatics, digeſted in mountain wine, * n 
drops of this tincture are applied to the naked « * 
dropping them ſrom a vial, once or twice x da Je, b 
1 are more or leſs violent. A ſharg , 
cited, ſucceeded by a copious flow of te aber 


tinue a ſew minutes, and gradually bar Which cop, 


mi: abate; 
this the patient is eaſy: the inflammation is he 2 
ater 


by one ſingle application; and rhany b 
Ware, have oo completely — lays 1. 
than a fortnight, aftet every other kind of Fel 8 
been uſed for weeks, and ſometimes months oh 3 
ſucceſs. The powers of electricity have been * * 
applied to a very obllinate inflammation of the ps 
when the eyes of the patient had been ele&tified thre 
days with the inſtrument deſcribed un = 


. der GUTTa 
the inflammation began viſibly to abate, ps þ E 
night's time quite ſubſided ; but the pupil of the be 


ſo nearly cloſed, that ſcarce any of it could 
continued to be electrified Ex day for re Kr — 
the pupil gradually dilated, till he attained a de te of 
ſight ſufficient to diſtinguiſh objects at ſome ame 
The pain left him, and he omitted the uſe of elecktich, 
without experiencing any farther inconvenience, , 
Thoſe that are liable to frequent returns of this Ciſorder 
ought conſtantly to have an iſſue in one or both arm: 
Bleeding or purging in the ſpring and autumn will be 
alſo very beneficial, Such perſons ought to lire regula); 
avoiding ſtrong liquor, the night air, and late tudies, 
Pitcairn, and ſome others, diſtinguiſh an extery.! 204 
internal ophthalmia; the firſt in the adnata, which is th 
hitherto ſpoken of; the ſecond in the retina. The ſym. 
toms or indications of the latter, are mulcz volitanc: 
duſt ſeeming to fly in the air, &c. 
This, when inveterate, degenerates into a cuTTA {r:- 
na, Or AMAUROSiS. 


OPHTHALMICS, medicines proper ſor diſcaſes of (he 


eyes. 
Such are op/tha/mic waters. See WATER. Oplithamic 


powders, ointments, &c. There is an excellent ca- 
mic prepared of ſaccharum ſaturni. 


OraTHALMIC wertes. The lifth pair of nerves of the 


brain, dividing into three branches; the firſt is called 
ophthalmic, becauſe it goes to the eye. This, zgain, 
ſubdivides into two branches, after ſending out ſeveral 
twigs, which encompals the optic nerves, and are dilli- 
buted into the choroides, See NERVES. 


OPHTH ALMOGR APIIIA, formed from og%a>uo;, tt 


and yeapu, 1 deſcribe, that branch of anatomy which 
conſiders the ſtructure and compoſition of the Erb, ihe 
uſe of its parts, and the principal effects of viſion. 
Our countryman, Dr. William Brizgs, has publiſhed at 
excellent ophthalmographia, and lempius another. 


OPHTHALMOSCOPIA, that branch of phylioznen) 


which conſiders a perſon's eyes and looks; to deduce 
theace the knowledge of his temperament, humour, and 
manners. 


OPIATE, Oriartum, in Afedicine, is ſometimes appbed 


to any confection, or electary. 5 
In which ſenſe it is defined an internal remedy, v420u") 
compoſed of powders, pulps, liqvors, ſugar, et honey, 
reduced into a ſoft conſiſtence. ; 
The opiate of Solomon is a compoſition of great fame, 1 
called from one Solomon, a phyſician, its 12vcator 3 A, 
firſt publiſhed by Laurence faukerr: 5 
There is a particular kind of opiates, called rent 
for the teeth and gums, made of alum, ſumach, 188d 


aloes, myrrh, maſtic, &c. reduced into 2 2 


In which ſenſe the word is of the ſame impott with 
narcotic, hypnotic, ſeporific, or pacific. 


: jon, wbele⸗ 
Oe1ATE is more particularly uſed for a compoſitlion, 


in opium is an ingredient. h 
The operation of opiates, or the manner be 
produce their effe& in the body, Dr. Quinc 
down: all pain is a ſtimulus on the part 4 
attended with contractions of the pained me 
which occaſion a greater afflux than ordin 
vous juice that way: on the other hand, 
is accompant jure 
ſmooth undulation, and eaſy reflux of the ee 
towards the brain. This is, as it were, ies i 

ment of the mind ; with which being taken VP) © 
not determine the ſpirits to the organs 
is, there is ſuch a relaxation of the muſcu 


rein they 
thus lays 
d 


OPI 


a diſpoſition of the nervous fluid, as is neceſſary to 


ſuch 
ſleep- _, 

it is (h 
— ſtomach, tog 


ewn, that an agreeable ſenſation produced 
together with a diſtention of its mem- 
he immediate cauſe of that ſleepineſs, to which 
re inclinable after eating; the one engaging the 
* he other acting on the body. For plea ure amuſes 
22 i and the fulneſs of the veſſels in the brain checks 
ar —— in ſome meaſure, the derivation of the ner- 
” tie} rgans. 
_ = ply this ＋ moderate doſe of an opiate uſually 
e. 3 le with pleaſing ſenſation, to that degree, 
that they often expreſs themſelves, they are in heaven; 
ery ater” they do not always ſleep (which proceeds 
fr m the preſentation of pleaſing images to the mind ſo 
trongly, that, like dreams, they over-engage the fancy, 
and ſo interrupt the ſtate of reſt), yet they enjoy fo perfect 


branes, ist 


O PI 


lie money, a thouſand talents were laid in ſtore; agaiuſt 
any very urgent occaſion z but if any man expended 
them upon a trivial account, he was to be put to death. 
Alſo the names of all that were indebted to the common 
wealth, were entered in a regiſter in this place. The 


tutelar gods of this treaſury, were Jupiter Lorne, or the 


Saviour, and Plytus, the god of riches, whom they repre- 


ſented wich wings, and placed next to the ſtatue of 
Jupiter the Saviour z which was unuſual in other places. 


OPISTHOGRAPHUM, onighoypapey, among the Ancients, 
a waſte book, or ſchedule, on which were writ extem- 


porary things that wanted to be reviſed and correQted af- 
terwards, 

The word is compounded of dee, i. e. afterwards, or 
on the backſide, and yeagu, I write ; becauic it was writ 
over again on the backſide of every page, which was left 
blank for that purpoſe. 


an indolence and quiet, that no happineſs in the world | OPISTHOTONOS, O#:199%+0v9g, compounded of eie, 


ſs the charms of ſo agreeable an ecſtaſy. 
Thus we have from the medicines, but in a far more 
eminent degree, all thoſe effects which are obſerved to 
follow upon that grateful ſenſe in the ſtomach, which a 
moderate fullneſs produceth. For no bodies are ſo fit 
and able pleaſingly to affect our ſenſible membranes, as 
thoſe which conſiſt of volatile parts, whoſe activity 1s 
tempered and allayed by the ſmoothneſs of ſome which are 
lubricating and oily 3 for they lightly rarefy the juices of 
the ſtomach, and cavſe a pleaſant titillation of its ner- 
vous coat, whereby there is induced an agreeable pleni- 
tude, and the mind is entertained with ideas of ſatis- 
jon and delight. 
2 we eakily ſee upon what mechaniſm the other | 
virtues of opiates depend; for their eaſing pains, check- 
ing evacuations, &c. proceed not only from the mind's 
being taken up with a pleaſing ſenſe, whereby it is di- 
verted from a diſagreeable one; but all pain being at- 
tended with a contraction of the part, the relaxation of 
the fibres, which they cauſe, eludes and deſtroys the 
force of the ſtimulus, ; 
Opiates are found to abate immoderate ſecretions and eva- 
cuations, which they do by removing that irritation of 
the organs, whereby they are occaſioned. And herein 
lies the incraſſating quality of thoſe medicines, in that 
the twitching ſenks upon the membranes of the lungs, 
bowels, &c. being leſſened, the ſharp humour is ſuffered 
to lodge there in a greater quantity, before it is fo trou- 
bleſome as to be thrown off and expelled; it being all 
one as if there were no irritation of the part, if the un- 
eaſy ſenſe thereof be not regarded by the mind. And 
theſe effects will all be heightened by the mixture of the 
tate particles with the blood; which is hereupon rare- 
fd, and diſtends its veſſels, eſpecially thoſe of the 
brain; and this does ſtill, to a greater degree, leſſen the 
influx of the nervous fluid to the parts, by preſſing upon 


can ſutpa 


- the tubuli, or little canals, through which it is derived. | 


Whence the reaſon of that difſiculty of breathing, which 
eprates occalion ; this ſymptom being inſepacable from 
the rarefaCtion of the blood in the lungs: 
OPILIO, in \ atural Hiſlory, the name given to a peculiar 
genus of ſpiders. The diſtinguiſhing character of which 
is, that they have but two eyes; their legs are uſually 
very long, and their ikin hard and firm; they do not ſpin 
webs like the common ſpiders, for the catching their 
prey; their head ſeems to grow to the middle of their 
ſhoulders ; their forceps is terminated by two claws like 
thole of the leg of a crab: they differ from the common 
ſpider alſo in the nature of their excrements, thoſe of 
this kind being hard and ſolid, the others liquid. 
Of theſe there are four principal kinds. Sce TANT. 
OPIMATORES, among the Romans, military men, who 
bad the direction and management of the proviſions, and 
were to take care that the army wanted nothing. 
OPINION, Or1x10, denotes a probable belief; or a 
doubtful and uncertain judgment of the mind. 
Opinion is better defined the aſſent of the mind to propo- 
ſitions not evidently true at firſt ſight; nor deduced, by 
neceſſary conſequence, from others that are ſo z but ſuch 
as Carry the face of truth. 
1 ſchools define opinion, aſſenſus intellectus cum formi- 
man de oÞpoſito z an aſſent of the underitanding, with ſome 
car or diſtruſt of the contrary being true. 
According to logicians, demonſtration begets ſcience, or 
nowledge z and probable arguments beget opinion. 
zerever the mind's acquieſcence in a truth propoſed to 
it 18 accompanied with any doubt, this is what we call 
an opinion. 
Soren makes opinion a medium between knowledge and 
r clearer and more expreſs than ignorauce; 
0115 18 Narr and unſatisfying than knowledge. 
blic + rc US, eno0:Tous, among the Athenians, the 
Yo ury, ſo called from its being ſituated on the 
Aude of Minerva's temple. Here, beſides other pub- 
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backward, and chen, to flretch or bend, in Medicine, a 
kind of convulſion, or ſpaſmodic diſeaſe, wherein the 
body is bent backwards, ſo as to form a kind of a bow. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to EMPROS- 
THOTONOS, wherein the body is bent forwards. 
The 2pi/thotones ariſes from a tonic motion of the muſcles 
of the poſterior parts of the body, eſpecially thoſe on the 
back of the head, 
Dr. Chalmers, of South Carolina, in his account of the 
diſeaſes of this claſs, obſerves, that the opi/thotencs is 
moſt common in ſummer, when people are iternately 
expoſed to the ſcorching heat of the ſun, and heavy 
ſhowers z and that it een ſeizes on thoſe who ſleep 
abroad, expoſing themſelves to the cool night-air. This 
obſervation is farther confirmed by Dr. Huck Saunders. 
The opi/?hotcnos often comes on gradually, and is miſtaken 
for three or four days, for the cheumati complaint, com- 
monly called a crick in the neck: the patient feels a ſtiſ- 
neſs in the back part of the neck and ho the ſhovlders 
which increaſes ſo as to render it troubleſome ſor him to 
turn his head, or bend it forward : by degrees he finds it 
diſhcult to open his jaws and to ſwallow ; and is ſenſible 
of a painful traction undef the carti lago enfiformis, which 
ſtrikes through to the back, and i:iſtan'ly increaſes the 
rigidity about the neck and ſhoulders, raus the head 
backward a little, and ſuuts the jaws ciofer. ice ſpaſm 
under the ſternum, which is the pathognomic ſymptom 
of this diſeaſe, becomes more violent, and ſrequent in 
its return, as the diſeaſe advances, and is ſucceeded by 
a itronger retraction of the head, with great rigidity and 
pain all round the neck, and along the fpine, to the 
lower extremities : the countenance is pale and contract- 
ed, the jaws are cloſed together, and cannot e opened 
ſo wide as to receive the en of the little tiriger: Phe 
maſtoid, coracohyoid, and ſter:ohyoid muſcles. as well as 
all the others concerned in deglutition, and the deltoid 
and pectoral, are moſt violently contrated, ſo that the 
ſhoulders are ſtrongly raiied forward, and the arms are 
ſtretched or drawn acroſs the body. In a few feconds, 
the ſpaſm ceaſes, aſter which the thoulder and arms re- 
cline, and the inferior extremities relax, though the 
parts never altogether loſe their rigidity : the face is ge- 
nerally fluſh-4 in the intervals, and bears ſtrong appear- 
ances of diſtieſs and melancholy ; the tongue is [liff and 
torpid; the belly always bound; and the patient gene- 
rally wiſhes to avoid drinking, ſpeaking, or being moved, 
either of which is apt to occaſion a return of the ſpaſm. 
In the laſt ſtage of the diſcaſe, the ſpaſm returns oftener 
than once in a minute, is much more violent, and conti- 
nues longer, ſo that the patient has ſcarcely any remiſſion. 
The anterior muſcles of the whole body now ſuffer equal 
contractions with the poitcrior, but the laſt overcomes 
the force of the others; ſo that the ſpine is ſtrongly re- 
curvated, and forms a hollow arch with the bed, and 
the patient reſts on the back part of the head and the 
heels. The belly is flat and drawn inward, and the 
muſcles are ſo rigidly contracted, that they do not em 
in the leaſt to yield to the deſcent of the diaphragm in 
inſpiration ; the lower extremitics are violently diſtended ; 
the tongue darted out and often torn by the ſnapping of 
the teeth, and the muſcular ſleſh that lies between the 
arch of the lower jaw and the head of the trachea thruſt 
upwards within the throat: the countenance is contract- 
ed, and the patient in a foam of ſweat z the eyes wa- 
tery and languid; and a pale or 8 froth bubbles 
out from between the lips. In this ſtate the perſons 
afflited are commonly delirious; and a ſevere ipaſm or 
netal convulton terminates their ſuffering by death, 

n ſome caſes this diſcaſe is very rapid in its progreſs ; 
and proves fatal within the third day, generally in twen- 
ty-four, thirty-ſix, or forty-eight hours. But few die af- 
ter the ninth or eleventh day. The warm bath with 
gentle friction, and the free uſe of opiates, are the re- 
medies for this diſeaſe : to Which it will be proper to add 

| glyſters 


0p! 


glyſters prepared th a decoction of chamomile flowers, 

mallows, &c. and a large 122 of oil. The rigid 
parts may be alſo fomented, and then embrocated with 

camphorated oil and tinctura thebaica, twice a day, as 

occaſion requires, during the courſe of the diſeaſe. Muſk 

is likewiſe a very efficacious and uſeful remedy in this 

diſorder. See the references under Locked Jaw. 
OPIUM, formed from oog, juice, in Pharmacy, &c. a nar- 
cotic, gummy-reſinous juice, drawn from the head of the 
white poppy, and afterwards inſpiſſated. It is of a dark 
reddiſh-brown colour in the maſs, and when reduced 
into powder, yellow. 


When the juice flows of itſelf, through inciſions made 


in the poppy-heads, it is properly called opium. When 
drawn * it ought rather to be called meconium. 
The difference between the qualities and virtues of the 
two juices is very conſiderable. The former is prefer- 
able on all accounts, but it is exceeding rare; the Turks, 
among whom it is produced, and who make great uſe of 
it, never allowing it to be exported. 50 that it is the Jatter 
that is ordinarily uſed among us, and ſold for opium. 
Kzmpfer relates, that the heads, when almoſt ripe, are 
wounded with a five-edged inſtrument, by which as 
many parallel inciſions are made at once from top to bot- 
tom; that the juice which exudes is next day ſcraped off, 
and the other ſides of the head wounded in like manner; 
and that the juice is afterwards worked with a little water, 
till it acquires the conſiſtence, tenacity, and brightneſs 
of the fineſt pitch. 
It is moſtly brought from the Levant, and Cairo, in flat 
- cakes or irregular maſſes, from four to about ſixteen 
ounces in weight, covered with leaves; generally very 
impure ; the Lorain to ſhorten their labour, and to 
have the more juice, drawing it equally from the heads 
and the leaves of poppies, * expreſſion, and then re- 
ducing it to the thickneſs of an extract by fire. "Though 
a late traveller into their countries aſſures us, it is drawn 
by decoction, and afterwards inſpiſſated. See Mem. 
Acad. R. Scien. an. 1732, p. 427. 
Dr. Charles Alſton, profeſſor of botany and the materia 
medica, in the univerſity of Edinburgh, has given us a 
diſiertation on pizm in the Medical Eſſays of that place, 
vol. v. art. 12. This gentleman is of opinion, that not- 
withſtanding the authorities of Lemery, Savary, Monſieur 
de la Condamine, in the Mem. de Acad. des Sciences 
for 1732, all which-would lead us to conclude we have 
nothing but the meconium, or the expreſſed juice or de- 
coction of the plant, our op:1m is neither an extract, nor 
an inſpiſſated expreſſed juice of poppies, but the milky 
juice drawn by inciſion from poppy heads. Lo ſhew 
this, the doctor, according to the directions of Dioſco- 
rides, on a dry day before noon, cut off the crown of 
white poppy heads, ſo as to avoid penetrating into the 
cavity of the fruit, and collected the milk with a filver 
ſpoon in a China cup. The juice being expoſed to the 
open air, in a few days thickened to the conſiſtence of 
opium, and was of a fiery, hot, bitter taſte, and ſoporife- 
rous ſmell, and more ſo than the common opium, of a 
dark yellowiſh brown colour on the outlide, ſomewhat 
higher within, and appeared as if compoſed of drops : 
after ten years keeping, its colour and taſte remained. 
This agreed with the account Bellonius, lib. iii. obſ. 15. 
gives of the beſt opium. That which was gathered from 
the papaver vulgare, or wild poppy, was ſomewhat of a 
lighter colour; but Dr. Alſton thinks this but accidental, 
as the milk ſoon turns black on the knife. He alſo ſlightly 
ſcarified ſome poppy heads, after the Perſian manner. 
When the juice was thickened, he ſcraped off the opium, 
and obtained more of it than by the other method. 'To 
procure the tear in its utmoſt perfection, he cut off the 
{tar ſrom ſeveral heads, and bending them down, let the 
milk drop into a cup. It grew ſolid as «pium, and being 
formed into a lump, appeared uniformly white; nor was 
there any difference in the juice of different poppies. 
Secondly, the doctor obſerves, that the extract and in- 
ſpiſſated juice ſcarce any way reſemble opium; nor is their 
taſte and ſmell like it. The extract appears black when 
dried, and ſo does the juice, but when diluted, the firſt 
is brown, and the latter green. The extract is tough and 
adheſive, the juice rough and friable, and grows mouldy 
a day or two after expreſſion. Opium may poſſibly be 
mixed with either of theſe; and the greeniſh brown 
opium may have ſome ſmall portion of the juice in it. Its 
enetrating ſmell is certainly owing to the mixture of 
ome aromatic ſubſtance. 
Thirdly, opium contains more reſin than either the in- 
ſpiſſated juice, or extract. One third of opium appears 
to be reſin, while the juice and extract ſcarce yield one 
tenth part. | 
Fourthly, if opium was not the tear of the poppy, there 
would be no occaſion for ſowing ſo many Nad, with 
poppies in Egypt, and other places. Nor would it be ſo 
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tmuſt be choſen dry, the ſmootheſt a 
of a diſagreeable ſmell, a bitteriſh, — olli, 
taſte, and neither rugged nor ſticky, nor all in — 
Opium is acrid, bitter, and ſtrongly odoriſerous = 
tentively taſting it, a nauſeous bitterneſs is firſt » we 
then a pungent heat affeCts the tongue, next 3 
and laſt of all the lips. The heat continues fon Palate, 
* uin provoking a plentiſul — 
aliva. It alſo heats the noſe, a ine 
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Opium is certainly diaphoretic, and has ſtimulatt 
lities, which — 4 — the notion * _ 
gerating; it is certainly a hot medicine, th 
caſes it diminiſhes preternatural heat. 
Opium conſiſts of five parts of gum, 
three of earth, or other impurities, 
in watry or ſpirituous menſtruums. From iheſe laſt iti 
purihed, in the fhops, by ſoftening the cp;um with boi 
ing water, in the proportion of a pint to a pound 15 
the conſiſtence of a pulp, with care to prevent its bum 
ing; and whilſt it remains quite hot, ſtrongly preſſing it 
from the ſæces through a linen cloth ; the {trained epinm 
is then inſpiſſated in a water-bath, or other gentle hezt 
to its original conſiſtence. When thus ſoſtened with 
ſmall quantity of water, the gummy and reſinous parts 
paſs the ſtrainer together; whereas, if diſſolved by 2 
larger quantity, they would ſeparate from one another, 
Suppoſing that the reſin of op;um is as good, or as much 
wanted as the gum, or the mucilaginous part, brandy will 
be found the beſt menſtruum. 
The moſt active principles of opium are very fixed; for 
it keeps well, and, when forty years old, remains hard, 
ſolid, and retains its taſte ; and it ſeems that the practice 
of roaſting gpium, in order to correct it, by diveſting it 
of its narcotic part is of no ſervice, and many other pro- 
ceſſes have been propoſed for correcting the ill qualities, 
which op;um is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, beſides roaſting it; 
ſuch as fermentation, long continued digeſtious or boil- 
ing, and repeated diſſolutions and diſtillations. Theſe 
proceſſes, ſays Dr. Lewis, do not promiſe any fingular 
advantage: and he adds, that diminiſhing the doſe of 
opium is a more certain method of leſſening its effects. 
Alkaline ſalts, he ſays, diminiſh the ſoporific vir- 
tue of the opium; Cxcd alkalis render it diuretic, 
whilſt volatile ones determine its action to the cutaneous 
pores; and acids almoſt entirely deſtroy its force. 
Upon a chemical analyſis opium yields phlegm, urinous 
ſpirit, oil, a volatile and a fixed falt, and ſome earth; 
but little of the virtues of opium can be inveltigated, or 
explained, from its analyſis, ſince ſimples extremely diffe- 
rent as to their eſfects on human bodies, afford the ſame 
principles on diſtillation, as Homberg has ſhewn by the 
analylis of the deadly night-ſhade, and cabbage. der 
Mem. de I Acad. des Sciences. An. 1/01. 
The curious may find the analyſis of oh in the abore 
mentioned diſſertation by Dr. Aliton, |; 
It has been diſputed, whether the activity of opzum Ke 
ſides in its gummy or reſinous parts. From the expiſ- 
ments of Hoffman and Neumann, it ſeems to be neither 
in the gum, nor in the reſin 3 but in a certain ſubtie pa 
of the refinous matter, ſomewhat analogous to cent 
oils, but of a much leſs volatile kind: and they * 
that on boiling the opium in water, there ariſes of : 
ſurface a frothy, viſcid, unctuous, ſtrong- ſcented 1 
ſtance, to the quantity of two or three drams from * 
ounces; that this ſubſtance, in the doſe of a wg , 
has killed dogs that could bear above a dram 0 7 
opium; that in diſtillation with water, though It are 
not riſe itſelf, it gives over, at leaſt in part, the 3 
principle of which it is the matrix; impreguadeß © 
diſtilled liquor with its ſcent and its ſoporibc 2 
eſſential oils exhale their odoriſerous principle * 10 
without being diſſipated themſelves. But whet » 
tile and active principle really is, in eſſential oils, 
rous vegetables, or op:um, is equally unknown. | by 
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, 5 . the quantity of opium ſafe, and even bene- 
121 which would otherwiſe prove poiſonous. Daily 
. ace confirms this; and they who habituate them- 
= * opium, find it as neceſſary as ſpirituous liquors 
aq” rs. and can take fifty or ſixty grains: Charas ſays, 
to . * taken twelve grains himſelf, and adds, that he 
- ** who made no ſcruple of thirty-ſix. And in 
ni. Tranſ. we have an inſtance of one Mr. Love- 
= who, in a fever, in three days time, took one hun- 
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A few grains will deſtroy a perſon unaccuſtomed to it ; | 


diſorders, as madnels, encrvate its force. 
Any he Eaſtern nations, a dram of op/um 1s but a mo- 
derate doſe. The Turks are ſaid to take this quantity 
when they go to battle, or undertake any affair that re- 
quires vigour and ſtrength. Garcias mentions one who 
ook ten drams every day, and though ſhe appeared ſtupid 
and ſleepy, yet ſhe diſputed very readily and learnedly on 
any ſubjeCt. It is remarkable that, notwithſtanding this 
exceſſive uſe of opinm, the Turks are generally long lived, 
if we credit Bellonius. : 
Tue action of opinm is very analogous to that of wine ot 
vinous ſpirits; the good and ill effects of both differ little. 
See Wedelius in his Opiologia, and Geoffroy's Materia 
Medica. Platerus affirms that wine is narcotic, and 
Sydenham that iu] is the molt excellent cordial in 
nature. : 
Dr. Smyth, while at Smyrna, took pains to obſerve, what 
the doſes of opium taken by the Turks, in general, were. 
He found that three drams in a day was a common quan- 
tity among the larger takers of it, but that they could 
take fix d1ams a day without miſchief. A Turk eat this 
quantity before him, three drams in the morning, and 
three in the evening, with no other effect than its giving 
him great chearfulneſs, But the taking it thus habitually 
greatly impairs the conſtitution; the perſons who ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to it, can by no means live without it, 
and are feeble and weak their legs are uſually thin, and 
their gums eaten away, ſo that the teeth ſtand bare to 
the roots; they are alſo often of a yellow complexion, and 
look much older than they really are. The Turkiſh meſ- 
ſengers, when ſent upon buſineſs of haſte, always carry 
tum with them, and take largely of it when tired; they 
lay it immediately gives them ſtrength and ſpirits to 


proceed, taken with proper precaution, Phil. Tranſ. 
No 223. 


Dr. Ruſſell in his Hiſtory of Aleppo, p. 84. informs us, |- 


that the greateſt quantity he knew to be taken, was three 
drams in twenty-four hours; and the immediate effects 


it, were, that their ſpirits were exhilarated, and from a 
doling, depreſſed {tate into which they ſunk after paſſing 
the uſual time of taking their doſe, they became quite 
alert. The conſequences of a long uſe of it are, that 
they ſoon look old and beſotted, like ſuch as in Europe 
have ruined their conſtitutions by hard drinking. And 
it may be conſidered as a point * fact, that they ſeldom 
live to a good old age: though they are rarely carried oft 
y drophies or ſuch other diſeaſes, which are the uſual 
conſequences of hard drinking amongſt us; but having 
elt loſt their memory and moſt of their intellectual fa- 
cuities, they decline, in all appearance, in the ſame way 
35 thoſe who ſink under the weight of years. 
© hare an account, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
2 at Paris, of the death of a young man at Cairo, 
p29; his being decoyed intq taking a very large doſe of 
; medicine. Among a number of young people in 
a City, who frequently drank together, there was one 
who always boaſted of his ſuperior power to bear a large 
22 of liquor; and his companions, determined to 
4 e better of him for once, diſſolved, without his 
owing of 
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with livid tumors as big as the head of a young child, 
and theſe emitted an intolerable ſtench, almoſt as ſom 
as the corpſe was cold. "There is one very ſingular acci- 
dent in regard to this caſe, which is, that this ſtench 
allured all the cats from the neighbouring houſes, who 
came with great eagerneſs, and were hardly prevented 
from devouring the body. | 
Dr. Lewis has given us the following view of the gene- 
ral effects of opium. It renders the ſolids, while the 
operation of the opium continues, leſs ſenſible of every 
kind of irritation, whether proceeding from an internal 
cauſe, or from acrimonious medicines, as cantharides, 
and the more active mercurials, of which it is the beſt 
corrector. It relaxes the nerves ; abating or removing 
cramps or ſpaſms, even thoſe of the more violent kind ; . 
and increaſing paralytic diſorders and debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem. It incraſſates thin ſerous hamours in the 
fauces and adjacent parts; by which means, it proves 
frequently a ſpeedy cure for ſimple catarrhs and tickling 
coughs; but in phthiſical and peripneumonic caſes, dan- 
gerouſly obſtrufls expectoration, unleſs this effect be 
provided againſt by ſuitable additions, as ammoniacum 
and ſquills. It produces a fullneſs and diſtenſion of the 
whole habit; and thus exaſperates inflammations both 
internal and external, and all plethoric (ſymptoms. It 
promotes perſpiration and ſweat z but refirains all other 
evacuations, unleſs when they proceed from a relaxation 
and inſenſibility of the parts, as the colliquative diar- 
rhœœ in the advanced ſtage of hectic fevers. It promotes 
labour-pains and delivery more effectually than the me- 
dicines of the ſtimulating kind uſually recommended for 
that purpoſe ; partly perhaps by increaſing plenituile, and 
partly by relaxing the ſolids or taking off ſpaſmodic 
ſtrictures. And indeed all the preceding eſſects are per- 
haps conſequenees of one general power, being nearly al- 
lied to thoſe which natural ſleep produces. 

The operation of um is generally accompanied with a 
ſlow but ſtrong and full pulſe, and a ſlight redneſs, heat, 
and itching of the ſkin : it is followed. by a weak and 
languid pulſe, lowneſs of the ſpirits, ſome difficulty of 
breathing, or a ſenſe of tightneſs about the breaſt, a flight 
giddineſs of the head, dryneſs of the mouth and fauces, 
and fome degree of nauſea. Given on a ſull ſtomach, it. 
commonly occaſions a nauſea from the beginning, which 
continues till the opium is rejected along with the con- 
tents of the ſtomach. Where the etacuation of acrid 
humours, accumulated in the firſt paſſages, is ſuppreſſed 
by it, great ſickneſs and uneaſinels are generally com- 
plained of, till the ſalutary diſcharge either takes place 
again ſpontaneouſly, or is promoted by art. 

An over doſe occaſions either immodcrate mirth or ſtu- 
pidity, a redneſs of the face, ſwelling of the lips, relax- 
ation of the joints, vertigo, deep ſleep, with turbulent 
dreams and ſtartings, convulſions, and cold ſweats, 
Geoffroy obſerves, that thoſe who recover, are generally 
relieved by a diarrhcea, or by a profuſe ſweat, which is 
accompanied with a violent itching. The proper reme- 
dies, beſides emetics, bliſters, and bleeding, are acids 
and neutral mixtures: Dr. Mead ſays he has given, with 
extraordinary ſucceſs, repeated doſcs of a mixture of ſalt 
of wormwood and lemon juice. 

A long continued uſe of opium is productive of great 
relaxation and debility, ſluggiſhneſs, heavineſs, loſs of 
appetite, dropſies, tremors, acrimony of the humours, 
frequent ſtimulus to urine, and propenſity to venery. 
On leaving it off, after habitual uſe, an extreme lowneſs 
of the ſpirits, languor, and anxiety, ſucceed; which are 
rel:eved by having again recourſe to iu], and in ſome 


- meaſure by ſpirituous or vinous ligquogse Lewis's Mat. 


Med. 
The virtues of opium, internally taken, depend chiefly on 
its action on the ſtomach. There are many inſtances of 
terrible ſymptoms, and death itſelf cauſed by narcotics, 
before they went out of the ſtomach, and without in- 
flaming it, or cauſing any viſible change in it, far leſs 
vitiating the maſs of blood; and.alfo of the ſame ſymp- 
toms being removed, and death prevented by vomiting. 
Dr. Alſton is alſo of opinion, 1. That the anodyne and 
hypnotic virtues of ep: do not depend on its action on 
the brain, or on the blood. 2. That it affeQts brit and 
principally the nerves to which it is applied ; next ſuch 
as more immediately communicate with them; then 
thoſewhich ſerve for ſenſation and voluntary motion 
and laſt of all, by conſent, the whole nervous ſyſtem. 3. 
That this impreſſion on the nerves differently aſfects the 
ſenſorium commune and the mind, according to its de- 
gree, and the nature and function of the nerves primarily 
acted upon. 4. That the primary or firſt obſervable 
effect of the mechanical impreſſion of the narcotic part 
of opium on the nerves, is the relaxation of the fibres. 
Now as this relaxation of the nerves, and conſequently 
of the moving fibres, demonſtrates c to be more than 
| 8 K a pal- 


x palliative remedy in a great many diſeaſes; ſo it is not 
mgm by it to account for its bad as well as good effects. 
For by relaxing to a certain degree, it may prove ano- 
dyne, cordial, diaphoretic, hypnotic, &c. or cauſe ſtag- 
nations, deliriums, lethargies, apoplexies, and death. 
It does not appear that opium rarefies the blood, or that 
the operation of this medicine depends on ſuch a rare- 
faction. If it were, it ſeems likely that bleeding might 
be a remedy for the ſymptoms occaſioned by the abuſe of 
opium; but ſome authors affirm that veneſection is mor- 
tal even the day after a narcotic has been taken. 
Opium given too ſoon, to ſtop the operation of emetics, 


has been known to produce dangerous effects. See 
Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. iv. art. 6. 


The reſinous part of opium being noxious in Mr.Godfrey's| 


opinion, he propoſes to make liquid laudanum, by di- 
ſting an ounce and a quarter of op;um, in half a pint 
of diſtilled water, twenty-four hours, ſhaking the veſſel 
frequently; then filtres it, and adds three ounces of ſpi- 
cit of wine; after which, the other ingredients may 
added at pleaſure. 
Opium, externally applied, is diſcutient, anodyne, and 
ſoporiferous, and has almoſt the ſame effects as when 
taken inwardly ; but, that it can make any part inſen- 
ſible of pain is not evident. Wedelius declares he never 
could obſerve any ſuch effects. One inconvenience fol- 
lowing the immoderate application of op;um, mandragora, 
and kyoſciamus for pains of the eyes, taken notice of by 
Galen, is the midriaſis, or a preternatural dilatation of 
the pupils. Mr. Ray gives a notable inſtance of this 
kind, ariſing from the application of a leaf of the deadly 
night-ſhade to a cancerous ulcer a little below the eye. 
The uvea, in a night's time, entirely loſt its muſcular 


force, and was ſo relaxed, that the pupil, in the cleareſt | 


light, remained four times bigger than that of the other 


eye. 
. rather coagulates, than attenuates the blood. This 
favours what is affirmed by ſome authors, that the blood 
has been found congealed, or frozen, as they expreſs it, 
about the hearts of thoſe who have been killed by op:um. 
The effects of opium on other animals, are not much 
different from its effects on men. Dr. Alſton put a few 
drops of a ſolution of opium into a frog's ſtomach, and 
the circulation of the blood of the animal being examined 
by a r no alteration was perceived in the blood, 
as to its conſiſtence, colour of the ſerum, magnitude, 
figure, or colour of the red globules, but its velocity was 
ſurpriſingly diminiſhed. In about half an hour, the blood 
regained its common celerity, and the frog its vigour. 
On giving the creature a ſecond doſe, the blood moved 
flower than it did the firſt time, and its velocity gra- 
dually decreaſing, ſtagnated firſt in the ſmaller, then in 
the larger veſſels, and in a quarter of an hour the frog 
expired. It is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding the 
diminution. of the velocity of the blood, the pulſe was 
not leſs frequent, and that even when the circulation 
ſtopt in the foot, the pulſe remained viſible by an undu- 
latory motion. On opening the frog, its ſtomach was 
found full of a clear mucus, tinged with the op;um, and 
every thing alſo ſeemed perfectly natural. This expe- 
riment was repeated ſeveral times, with the ſame appear- 
ances. 
A dog being killed by an injection of a ſolution of op/um 
into his crural vein, on opening his thorax, the lungs 
were found ſound, but very ſmall, and white, without 
any blood in them. 'The heart was big, and all its great 
veſſels diſtended with blood; but nothing preternatural 
was obſerved in the brain or abdomen. 
Willis, Sylvius, and Muller, look on opium as a coagu- 
lating poiſon, which fixes the ſpirits in the nerves. 
Wepfer and Pitcairn, on the contrary, maintain it to be 
a hot diſſolving poiſon, which ſubtilizes the blood, 
exalts and reduces it into vapours, which bloat up the 
arteries ; and the bloated arteries, compreſling the veins 
and nerves, ſhut up the paſſage of the ſpirits. 
'TinQtures of opium in water, wine, and proof ſpirit, 
have the ſame effects as the opium in ſubſtance ; with 
this difference, that they exert themſclves ſooner in the 
body, and are leſs diſpoſed to leave a nauſea on the ſto- 
mach. See TiINCTURE. 
In a ſolid form, im is ſometimes mixed with ſapona- 
ceous or gummy ſubſtances, which promote its difſolu- 
tion in the ſtomach ; and ſometimes with reſinous ones, 
which render its diſſolution and operation more gradual 
and flow: and to theſe is commonly added ſome aroma- 
tic ingredients, to prevent its occaſioning a nauſea, Of 
the firſt kind are the ſoap FILLs ;z and of the ſecond the 
PILLS of /torax. 
Orrvum Cyreniacum, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
by ſome of the writers of the middle ages to afſa fetida. 
his was the ſcordelaſaren of the Greek writers of thoſe 


times, and was called Cyreniacum from the place whence |, 
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OPOBALSAMUM, in Pharmacy, a whitif, 


O PO 


it was principally brought. Avicenna tell 
his time, it was brought principall d 
that is Cyrene. 


us, the, 
Y from n 
among the Gree 


ſignation given to thoſe who ran in armour, atthe( 
Ohm. 


ic, and other games. 
The word comes from the Greek h 
3 


deo ſiog, a rice. armtur 1 and 


juice, dum 


or reſin, diſtilled from the branches of ; tree calleq ; 
: ed by. 


ſamum, or the balſam tree. 
It is whitiſh, pretty thick, tranſparent 
approaching turpentine, but much more 2 reeab 
It is the ſame with the celebrated balſamun n 
uy the Levant. cem ot balm 
t obtains a place among the alexipharmi 
ingredient in the aries Andromachi, ay et 
very ill ſupplied with the expreſſed oil of mace f date; 
2 "ow does not at all come up to 1 ing 
and activity of its part a 
—4 y parts, but is of a much heavier tex. 
This, as all other balſams, is ſuppurative, 
incarnating, applied outwardly to tumors, 
wounds. See BaLSAM of Gilead. 


and of 3 


deterfive, and 
ulcers, or green 


OPOCALPASON, Orpocarrason, TA rare, 


Tao, the juice of a tree called cal; this ju; 
ſembles myrrh, but is poiſonous od Sth Ls " 
ſtrangulation. Galen, de Antidot. lib. i. fays A 
the courſe of his time, he had obſerved the fatal fed 
in many who had igno:antly taken myrrh mixed with 
opocaipaſum. For they who prepare antidotes, he © 
purpoſely mix this as an ingredient, taking it for the het 
fort of myrrh ; becauſe they had obſerved it to be a ver 
good medicine in Collyria, where it attenuates Canis 
without coiroſiveneſs, and ſometimes removes an inci. 
pient cataract. And if you put, ſays he, this kind of 
myrrh into a plaſter, cerate, or any attenuating medicine 
to be outwardly applied, you will increaſe its virtue, but 
the effects of it taken into the body are deadly. James. 


OPODELDOC, in the Materia Medica, the nance of x 


plaſter ſaid to be invented by Mindererus, though often 
mentioned by Paracelſus. There is a famous popular 
ointment, which goes by the name of op:4c{dzc, which 
is ſaid to be thus prepared. 

Take of the root of marſhmallows, comſrey, gentian, 
long birthwort, angelica, of each one ounce and a half; 
of the herbs ſanicle, ladies mantle, mouſe ear, colts foot, 
ſnakeroot, periwinkle, bruiſed, of each half a handful; 
of the leaves of roſemary, ſage, and lavender, of each 
one handful z juniper berries, two ounces; cumin ſeeds, 
one ounce z camphor and caſtor powdered, of each one 
_ and a half; and of ſpirit of wine, three pints aud 
a halt. 

Put all into a glaſs cucurbit, well luted, and digeſt for 
ten hours in balneo Mariz, that is in hot water, but not 
to boil, then ſtrain; and the ſpirit of wine being ſuſt- 
ny impregnated with the . then add one 
pound of Caſtile ſoap ſhaved thin; digeſt in the ſam 
manner as before, until the ſoap is diſſolved. 

Lute the juncture carefully, with two ot three doubles 
of paper, daubed over with the white of eggs, and tied 
about with thread ; the luting being dried, then digelt in 
balneo Mariz for ten hours, the mattraſs being fixed in 
the middle of the kettle, with a layer of ſtraw under i 
to keep it at the diſtance of two inches from the bottom: 
for the firſt eight hours keep the water ſo hot about it, 
that you can ſcarce hold your finger tbetein; and the 
two other hours augment the heat, but not ſo much asi0 
make the water boil. m 
After the ſpitit of wine is thoroughly impregnated wu 
the tincture of the roots, herbs, leaves, and pou de, 
cool it gently, and ſtraining it through a linen wn 
pour it again into the mattrals, with one pound of Ca » 
ſoap, ſhaved thin; then fit the veſſel of rencounter © * 
mattraſs; lute the junctures, and digeſt as nw 
the ſoap is entirely mixed with the tpirit, and rac = 
reduced to an ointment z then take out the maitiees, al 
ſuffer it to cool. 1. ll 
If the doſes and other ditections are duly obſerved, 1 ys 
be of the couſiltence of an unguent, neither too thick ' 
thin, and the method of trying if it is truly Pcb 
to rub ſome of it an your band, which it 3 
ately penetrate, leaving only a greeniſh {tain 11 ts _ 
the natural colour of the ointment is brown. Key 
cellent in ſtrains, relaxations of the fin2ws 1" . 
well as in the human kind; alſo in all pat, . 
weakneſs in the joints, or other paits, being we 

in. James. to be 
The Edinburgh: Pharmacopœia direQs the u e 
made in a much more ſimple maunet, V. Apes HP 
two ounces and a half of Spaniſh ſoap, 1 


a pin 0. 
* 9 0 4 0 1 p ding half in 
rectiſicd ſpirit of wine, and aſterwards adding ounce 


Ly | 


0 PO 


of camphor, 2 dram of oil of roſemary, and a 
: iganum. 
dram of oil of origa t, formed ſrom org, juice, and 
OP OPANAY 5 — of the plant which yields it, in Phar- 
gavck,, t — gummy reſinous juice, 7 without 
420 within, fatty, and brittle, o 
_ ſomewhat nauſeous taſte, and a very ſtrong, 
a 
- ae al it panax Herculeum, from Hercules, who 
1 ſed to have firſt diſcovered its ſpecific virtues. It 
* the three celebrated panaceas, or univerſal me- 
which the ancients attributed ſuch wonder- 
The two others are the Aſclepium and 
the firſt found by Zſculapius, the ſecond 


dil- 


is one 0 
dicines, to 
ful virtues. 
Chironium; 
by Chiron. 3 
flows by inciſion from the roots of 

The gum 7% is brought of em Turkey, and the Eaſt 

4 growing abundantly in Achaia, Box : 
nd Macedonia : while it is liquid, it is white z but as it 
2 and hardens, it aſſumes a beautiful golden yellow. 
There are three kinds of it imported; that in tears, ſup- 
ſed to be 2 ſpecies of all-heal, or wOUND-wort 3 that 
in the mals; and that counterteited, or flatted. The 
firſt is the beſt, and the ſecond is the better, as it has 
the more tears; the third is a rank ſophiſtication, and 
little. 
Of * of this gum-reſin, two drams and two 
ſcruples are ſoluble by ſpirit of wine, and three drams 
two ſcruples are ſoluble by water. Both water and ſpirit, 
by diſtillation with opopanax, acquire its flavour; but no 
oil is thereby ſeparated. Opopanax is an uſeful attenuant 
and deobftruent, and in conſiderable doſes looſens the 
belly. It is given from a ſcruple to a dram with the 
ſame intentions as ammoniacum or galbanum ; and 
joined in ſmaller doſes, is an auxiliary to thoſe and the 
other deobſtruent gums. it is alſo uſed in the cure of 
wounds; whence it enters the compoſition of the un- 
ntum divinum, with the galbanum, ammoniac, and 
ddellium. 

OPOPIA, a name given by ſome anatomial writers to the 
bones which form the receptacle of the eyes. 

OPORICE, a name given by the ancients to a medicine 
compoſed of the autumnal fruits, and extolled for its 

reat virtues againſt weakneſſes of the ſtomach and dy- 
enteries. | 
It was compoſed of five quinces with their ſeeds, as many 
pomegranates, a pint of ſervices, a pint of Syrian ſumach, 
and alf an ounce of ſaffron ; all theſe were put to- 
gether into a gallon of muſt, and boiled over a very gentle 
fire, to the conſiſtence ot honey, with great care to avoid 
burning. 

OPOS, — uſed by the old medical writers, to expreſs 
the juices of plants, whether flowing ſpontaneouſly, or 
by means of inciſions. It is uſed by Hippocrates to ex- 

reſs the juice of ſilphium, which was called ſimply the 
ay by way of eminence, as we call the quinquina 

rk imply the batk, Others have made it ſignify the 
Juice of the fig-tree, and the caprificus, which they had 
in frequent uſe to curdle their milk. 

OPOSSUM, or Poss unt, in Zoology, the name of a very 
remarkable American animal, the DIDELPHIS marſu- 
pialis of Linnæus, deſcribed by various authors, under 
the names of maritacaca, carigoi, ropexa, carigucya, ju- 
vs, N ſarigoi, and ſemivulpa. See Tab. 

Quad. fig. 43. | 
It is a creature of the ſize of a large cat; its head is 
thaped like that of the fox; it noſe Rep; and its upper 
Jaw longer than the under; its teeth are ſmall, but like 
thoſe of the fox, and it has two long ones like the hare, 
in the front of the mouth ; its eyes are very beautiful, 
ſmall, black, round, and vivid; its ears long, ſmooth, 
and very ſoft, placed erect, like thoſe of the fox, and 
very thin and tranſparent, of a black colour edged 
wich white ; it has black whiſkers, like thoſe of a cat; 
and has other hairs of the ſame kind on the other parts 
of its face, and over its eyes; its tail is round, and a 
foot long, and is of great ſervice to it, as it uſes it to 
wilt round the branches of trees, hanging itſelf to them 

Y N means; the tail is hairy near the inſertion, but 
* wag By other part, covered with ſmall ſcales, and 
10 oro partly of a browniſh white ; its hinder 

iderably longer than the fore ones, and each 


” hve toes; they much reſemble hands, and the nails 
are white and crook 


monkey kind, the! 


nandez obſerves, e 


Nr ſomething reſemble thoſe of the bad- 

* it has a broad, longitudinal, black ſtreak, on the 

* ; 0 is of a blackiſh colour with a mixture of a brown 
. Bey on the back and ſides, and has ſomewhat of a 
mh yellowiſh caſt on the bellv. 

oo diſtinguiſhes this creature, however, ſrom all the 

r animals of the world, is, that it has a bag or 


% 


a bitter, acrid, | 


ceotia, Phocis, 


ed, the hinder one being, as in the 


OPP 


pouch into which it receives its ydung as ſoon as deliver» 
ed; this is a ſort of open uterus, aud is placed under the 


belly near the hinder legs z in this the young are ſheltered 


till they are able to ſhift for themſelves, and when they 
| begin to be ſtrong enough they frequently run out and 
return in again. The creature is of a ſtinking ſmell, 
like our ſox or martin. It feeds on ſugar canes, and 
ſome other vegetables; but not wholly on theſe, for it 
frequently preys on birds which it catches on the trees, 
and often plays the fox's trick of ſtealing poultry. 
The male opoſſum, as well as the female, has this kind of 
pouch under its belly, and takes upon himſelf, at times, 
the care of carrying and preſerving the young in caſe of 
any impending danger. Phil. Tranſl. Ne 239. p. 123, 
The fleſh of the old animals is very good, like that of a 
ſucking pig z the hair is dyed by the Indian women, and 
wove into garters and girdles ; and the ſkin is very fœtid. 
When the Endeavour was refitting in Endeavour river, 
in New Zealand, Mr. Banks found here a female animal 
of the opeſſum kind, and with it two young ones. They 
reſembled the remarkable one which Buffon has deſcribed 
in his Natural Hiſtory, by the name of PHALANGERg 
but were not the ſame. Mr. Banks thinks Buffon miſta- 
ken in ſuppoſing this tribe to be peculiar to America; 
and that it is more probable, as Pallas has obſerved in his 
Zoology, that the PHALANGER itſelf is a native of the 
Eaſt Indies; for this animal which Mr. Banks ſpeaks of, 
reſembled it in the extraordinary conformation of the feet, 
in which it differs from animals of every other tribe. 
OPPILATION, in Medicine, the act of obſtructing or 
ſtopping up the ducts, or paſſages of the body, by re- 
dundant or peceant humours. 
ans word is chiefly uſed for obſtructions of the lower 
Viſcia, heavy foods, difficult of digeſtion, are oppilative; 
N not paſs off well, but ſtop in the mouth of the 
velcls. 
OPPILATIVE. See DrorrIL ATI yx. 
OPPONENT, a perſon who withſtands or oppoſes another. 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ſcholaſtic or aca- 
demie diſputes or exerciſes, where a perſon who oppoſes 
a theſis, or impugns it by his objections, is called p- 
nens, opponent. 
OPPOSER, foreign. See ForRE1GN Oppeſer. 
OPPOSITES, oppofita, among Logicians, are ſuch things 
as differ among themſelves; but ſo as not to differ in 
like manner from ſome third. 
By which circumſtance, oppo/ires differ from diſparates. 
The ſchoolmen reckon ſour kinds of cpp s; viz. re- 
latively, contrarily, privatively, and contradictorily op- 
po/ttes. 
Either, fay they, the oppoſition is between ens and non 
ens; if the former, it is either with a dependent ens; 
which makes a relative oppoſition, the loweſt of all; or 
an independent one, which is a contrary oppoſite : if 
a non ens, it is eicher with a non ens ſecundum quid, 
which is privative; or with a non ens ſimply, which is 
the higheſt oppoſition. 
OrrosirEs, oppo/ita, complexly taken, are propoſitions 
that claſh with each other. As, man is an animal; and 
man is not an animal. 
OreosITE angles. See ANGLE. 
If a line ST Cab. II. Geometry, fig. 46.) meet two 
other lines, AP and BR, in different points A and B, 
but in the ſame direction; the angles u and y, as alſo z 
and y, hereby formed, are called oppo/ite angles; parti- 
cularly u, the external oppoſite angle, and 2, the internal 
oppoſite angle of y. | 
OrrosirE cones denote two fimilar cones, vertically oppo» 
ite, that is, having the ſame common vertex, as well as 
the ſame axis. See CONE. 
Oyyos1iTE ſetions are two hyperbolas made by cutting two 
oppoſite cones by the ſame plane. See HyeERBOL A. 
OPPOSITION, in Geometry, the relation of two things, 
between which a line may be drawn perpendicular to 
both. 
OPyos1T10N, in Logic, the quality of 8 be- 
tween propoſitions which have the ſame ſubject, and the 
ſame attribute. 
Oppo/ition is ſaid, by logicians, to be either complex or 
incomplex. 
Incomplex, or /imple oppoſition, is the diſagreement of two 
things, which will not ſuſſer each other to be in the ſame 


| ſubject. 


Thus heat is oppoſed to cold; fight to blindneſs, &c. 
Which oppe/itien has already been obſerved to be of four 
kinds. 

Complex oppoſition is defined, by Ariſtotle, to be the aſfirm- 
ing and denying the ſame predicate of the ſame 0 
not taken equivocally, but ſor the ſame, in the ſame 
manner, and at the ſame time, as, Socrates is learned; 
and Socrates is not learned. ; 


The 
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or the one may be true, the other falſe. 


is very elegant. 
Oyyos1T1ON, in A/tronomy, is that aſpect or ſituation of 
two ſtars or planets, wherein they are diametrically op- 


OPT 


The later ſchoolmen, deviating from their maſter, define 


oppoſition an affection of enunciations, whereby two ab- 
ol 


ute propoſitions, the ſame extremes being ſuppoſed in 
the ſame order and number, and underſtood without 
any ambiguity, of the ſame thing; oppoſe each other, 
either in reſpect of quantity or of quality, or of both. 
According to the former definition, there are three ſpe- 


cies of oppoſition, contrary, ſubcontrary, and conti adittory : | 


according to the ſecond, a fourth ſpecies is admitted, 
viz. ſubaltern. | | 

To know how and wherein propoſitions are oppoſite, they 
muſt be compared, in quantify and quality, all the ways 
they can be compared in. If they be oppoſite both in 
quality and quantity, i. e. if the one be affirmative, and 
the other negative; the one univerſal, the other parti- 
cular ; they are ſaid to be contradictory; v. gr. no plea- 
ſure is allowed ; ſome pleaſure is allowed. 

If they be only oppoſite in quality, and not in quantity, 
they are called centraries, if univerſal : and ſubcontraries, 
if particular; v. gr. all uſe of wine is evil; no uſe of 
wine is evil. Some means of preſerving reputation are 
allowed ; ſome means of preſerving reputation are not 
allowed. 

If the propoſitions be only oppoſite in quantity, they are 
called ſubalterus; v. gr. every man is liable to fin ; ſome 
man is liable to fin. But this laſt is no proper oppo/7tron ; 
inaſmuch as the univerſal propoſition always includes the 
particular one. 


Single propoſitions, which can only be oppoſed in quali- | 


* are reducible to contrary ones. 
h 


e eſſential properties of propoſitions, conſidered with | 


regard to their oppoſition 3, ate, 1. That of two contra- 
dictory propoſitions, there is one always true, and an- 
other falſe. 2. Two contraditory propoſitions can ne- 
ver be both true ; but may be both falfe. 3. Subcontra- 
ry propoſitions may be all true at the ſame time; as hap- 
pens when the attribute is accidental to the ſubjeEt ; but 
when it is eſſential to it, the one is true, the other falſe. 
4. Subalterns may be either true or falſe at the ſame time; 
| If the attribute 
be eſſential to the ſubject, the ſubaltern affirmatives are 
true, and the negatives falſe ; but if the negatives deny 
the ſubject an attribute incompatible with the ſubject, 
they will be both true. When the attribute is accidental 
to the ſubject, the univerſal ſubaltern is ordinarily falle, 
and the particular one true. 


Ovyos1T1ioN, in Rhetoric, denotes a figure, whereby two 


things are joined together, which appeared incompatible; 
as when Horace ſays, a * 

In Bouhours's notion, this figure, which ſeems to deny 
what it eſtabliſhes, and contradicts itſelf in appearance, 
See ANTITHESIS. 


polite" to each other, or 180% that is, a ſemicircle, 
apart. 

When the moon is diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, ſo 
that ſhe ſhews her whole illumined ſace; ſhe is faid, 
with regard to the ſun, to be in oppo/7tion; and ſhe is then 
faid to be in her ful, and ſhines all night long. Sce 
Mood and PHASUs. 

Eclipſes of the moon never happen but when ſhe is in 
oppofition with-the ſun, and when they both meet in or 
near the nodes of the ecliptic. 

Mars in his opt to the ſun is nearer the earth than 
he is to the ſun. 


OPSONOMUS, in Antiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens, 


whereof there were two or three ; choſen out of the ſe- 
nate or council. | 


Their office was to inſpect the fiſh-market, and to take 


care that every thing were done in order, and according 
to the laws. | 


OPTATIVE, in Grammar, the third mood in the conju- 


gations of verbs, ſerving to expreſs an ardent deſire or 
with for any thing. | 

Inſtead of a particular mood, or a particular ſet of in- 
flexions to expreſs this deſire, the Englith, Latins, &c. 
expreſs it by an adverb of wiſhing prefixed to it. Ihe 


—_ 


OPTERIA was alfo uſed for the preſents which th 


OPTICAL inequality, in Aſtronomy, is an 


OPT 


cients, preſents made to a child the g 4; 
ſaw it. Nr time a pe 
groom made his bride when the w © bride 
this being the firſt time he ſaw ber. ae to him, 
Puerp. vet. *ItUol, 4e 


OPTIC or OrT1cat., ſomething that relates to v1 
sion, 


or the ſenſe of ſeeing. 


Or ric angle. See ANGLE, 
Or TIC axis. 
Or ric chamber. 
Or ric glas are glaſſes ground either co 


See Axis. 

See CAMERA Obſcura, 

ſo as either to collect or diſperſe the 5 . 
means whereof viſion is improved, and the ht; þ 

thened, preſerved, &c. Je lireny, 
For the manner of grinding and poliſh; : 

ſce GRINDING, Nee Gass, l. tic gfe 
henomena, fee LENS, MirRoR, &c. or cher 
The principal among optic glaſſes are teleſcopes 

ſorcctacles, reading glaſſes, magic lanterns, Kc. "T4 
conſtruftion and uſe of each under its — | 

Trirscorz, MicRoscope, SPECTACLE, Mac L. 
torn, &c. YO 


Mucroſcape, 


T1 c apparent irreov 
rity in the motions of far diſtant * N N 
be. 


cauſe not really in the moving bodies, but ar 

the ſituation of the ſpeQator's eye: ſo a bm 
were in the centre, it would always ſee the motions Ky 
form. | # 
The optical inequality may be thus illuſtrated: ſuppoſe a 
body revolving in the periphery of a circle ABDEFGOP 
(Tab. V. Optics, fig. 85.) and moving through equal 
arches AB, BD, DE. EF, in equal times; and js. 
poſe the eye in the plane of the ſame circle, but at a d. 
ſtance from it, viewing the motion of the body from 9: 
when the body goes from A to By its apparent moriva 
is meaſured by the angle A O B, or the arch II L, which 
it will ſeem to deſeribe. But in an qual time, while 
it moves through the arch BD, its apparent motion 
will be determined by the angle BOD, or the arch LM, 
which is leſs than the former arch HIL. And when ar 
rived at D, it will be ſeen at the point M of the line 
NL M. But it ſpends the fame time in delcribing DE, 
as it does in AB or BD; and when arrived at E. it i; 
{till ſeen at M; appearing ſtationary in all the ſpace from 
D to E. When it arrives at F, the eye will fee it in L; 
and at G, it will appear at H; fo that it will ſeem to have 
gone retrograde: and, laſtly, from Q to P, it will agan 
appear ſtationary. 


OPeTiC nerves, the ſecond pair of nerves, ſpringing from 


the crura of the medulla oblongata, and paſſing thence tg 
the eye. See Tab. Anat. (O/teol.) fig. 5. lit. i. i. 
Theſe nerves approach, by degrees, in their receſs from 
their origin; and at length mect, in the balis of ths 
brain, near the infundibulum. 'Lhence they again ſe- 
parate, but without decuttating z and proceed one to eaca 
EYEs 

'They are covered with two coats, which they take from 
the dura and pia mater; and which, by their expanſions, 
form the two membranes of the eye, called the and 
coruca. s 

The retina, which is a third membrane, and the imme- 
diate organ of fight, is only an expanſion of the fibrous, 
or inner, and medullary part of theſe nerves. 

The conitruction of the 0 Ne nerve ſeems to be different 
ſrom that of the other necves, which all appear to confi 
of hard fibres: for this, before it enters the orbit of the 
eye, is only a coat or cover formed by the pia mater, and 
including a production of the medulla ot the brain, which 
is caſily ſeparated from it. At its entrance into the ehe, 
it takes another coat from the dura mater: which tuo 
coats are bound together by exceedingly Inc filaments: 
that from the pia mater is continued in the choroides, and 
that from the dura mater in the uvea. 6 
From their entrance within the orbit, to the bal of 99 
eye, the medulla, incloſed under the two cots, ö ſept 
rated into a number of little cells anſwering 19 C 
other. Sec VISION, 


Latins by utinam; the French by plit a Dieu; and the | Oy Tic pencil. Bee PENCIL of Rays. 
Engliſh by would to God, &c. OyTIc place of a (tar, &c. Dee PLACE. BCO 
In theſe languages, ſetting aſide the adverb, the eptative OY pyramid, in perſpective, is the pyramid AP. 
is the ſame with the ſubjunctive ; the inflexions of the Jab. Perſpective, fig. 3. ), whoſe baſe is the Wr 
verb, which make what we call the Moos, being the] ABC; and its vertex in the eye ©; formed y 14} 
ſame in both. drawn from the ſeveral points ot the perimeter * 
Indeed, in the Greek, the wiſh is expreſſed by a particu- | eye. 8 
lar inflexion, thence called optativez and in the French, Hence alſo may appear what is meant by che r 1 
Spanith, and Italian, there is ſomething like it; their Or TIC rays are particularly uſed for thoſe where! . 
WT triple ſenſes ſerving the ſame purpoſe. But the optative.| optic pyramid, or optic triangle, 1s terminated. 95 
„ MOOD may be ſafely retrenched from the Latin and | OC, OB, &c. 

1 7% Engliſh, TOPTICORUM mwervorum thalam:. 
OPTERIA, formed from omrewat, I fee, among the Au- PICS, oprica, is properly the ſcience of dir 
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ſo uſed, in 2 418 ſenſe, for the ſcience of 
in general. 
1 include CATOPTRICS, 
RSPECTIVE. . ; 
five acceptation, is a mixed ma- 
h explains the 2 e 
8 * ! ;E Fes 
viſion is „ ſevere! e 15 
neral 3 n hich the rays of light undergo in the eye 
—_— hy objects appear ſometimes greater, ſome- 
and 4 . more diſtinct, ſometimes more 
nn eg ſometimes nearet, and ſometimes more remote. 
In this extenſive ſignification, 1 3 by Sir Iſaac 
101 in his admirable work called Optics. 
3 a conſiderable branch cf —_— eee or j 
both as it explains the laws of nature, according to w 4 
Gon is performed; and as it accounts for abundance o 
* ſical phenomena, otherwiſe inexplicable. For what 
510 Ib Licemined about light, colours, tranſparency, 
ks meteors, the rainbow, parhelia, &c. but on the 
principles of optics ? What about the 4 of the _ : 
ſhe ſtructure of the mundane ſyſtem ? 1 © —_— 
the planets ? The eclipſes of the luminaries ? &c. OUp- 
tics; therefore, makes a conſiderable part of ares nem 
Euclid has written on the ancient opties and catoptrics : di- 
optrics were unknown to the ancients. F. Honorat. Fabri 
has an abridgment of opties, catoptrics, and dioptrics 3 fa- 
ther Fſchinard has given a century of problems in optzcs; 
Vitellio and Alhazen have performed well on the ele- 
ments of optics. Father Kircher has a large volume on 
the ſecrets of optics, of light and ſhadow, and their ſur- 
priſing effects, which paſs on the people tor magic. We 
have alſo /Optique & Catoptrique of E. Merſenne, Pa- 
ris, 1651. Dioptrique Oculaire of Father Cherubin, 
Paris, 1671, fol. A, EY 2 
1 Gregori tices. arrovii 10nes ice, 
— 166 2 Joh. Bapt. Porta De Refrattione Optices, 
Lond. 1669. Principe Generale d: POprique, by Mr. 
Leibnitz, in the Leiphc Acts, 1682. L'Occhiale all 
Occhio, or Dioptrica Practica, Carol. Ant. Mancini, 
Bologna, 1660, 4to. Phyſico-matheſis de Lumine, Co- 
loribus, & Iride, per F. Mar. Grimaldi, Bononiæ, 1605, 
zto. Cogitationes ar er nf de Natura Vi- 
honis, per Joh. Ott. Scaphuſam, Heidel. 1670, 4to. 
and, which ought to be 3 _ the you Sir * 
Newton's Optics, Latin and Engliſh, 4to and 8 vo. We 
hare alſo an excellent and comprehenſive work on Optics, 
by Dr. Smith, 4to. and an elaborate Hiſtory of the 
Preſent State of Diſcoveries relating to Viſion, Light, 
and Colours, by Dr. Prieſtley, 4to. . Se 
From optics likewile ariſes perſpective; all the rules where- 
of hs thats foundation 44 eee Indeed Tacquet makes 
perſpective a part o optics, though John, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in his Perſpectiva Communis, calls ties, 
catoptrics, and dioptrics, by the name per /pectzve. 
OPTIMATES, in Antiquity, one of the diviſions of the 
Roman people, oppoſed to populares. = 
According to 'Tully's deſcription, the optimates were the 
belt citizens, or thoſe who deſired their actions might be 
approved by the better fort; and hy ppt _ 
who, out of a thirſt of vain-glory, did not ſo much con- 
ſider what was right, as what world pleaſe the populace, 
and get an intereſt in them. 
Others rather make the optimates to be the vigorous aſ- 
ſertors of the dignity of the chief magiſtrate, and the 
— tor the grandeur of I who _ not if 
the inferior members ſuffered, if it were for the advance- 
ment of the commanding powers; and the populares, 
thoſe who courted the favour of the populace, and en- 
couraged them to demand larger privileges, to bring mat- 
ters nearer to a level. 
OPTIO, among the Romans, an aſſiſtant or lieutenant be- 
longing to every centurion. 
They were called optiones from opto, I chooſe; becauſe it 
was in the option of the centurion to chooſe whom he 
pleaſed for this employment; though at firlt it was other- 
wiſe, the op:io being cholen by the tribune or chief com- 
mander of the legion. 
e optiones were not peculiar to the camp, but were uſed 
am many other olhces of life. 4 5 
| „the power or faculty of wiſhing, or chooling 3 
or the choice: a perſon makes bf any ins. 
nen a new {utiragan biſhop is conſecrated, the arch- 
biſhop of che province, by a cuſtomary prerogative, claims 
on — of the firſt vacant beneſice, or Gignitys in 
ar Ice, according as he ſhall chooſe ; which choice is 
called the archbiſkop's option. 
But in caſe the biſhop dies, or is tranſlated, before the 
preſent incumbent . the promotion choſen by the arch- 
bilhop ſhall die or be removed, it is generally ſuppoſed 
that the option is void; inaſmuch as the granter, ſingly 


and by himſelf, cculd not convey any right or title Le- 
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yond the term of his continuance in that ſee. And if 

the archbiſhop dies before the avoidance ſhall happen, the 

right of filling up the vacancy ſhall go to his exccutors or 
adminiſtrators. 

OPULLUS, in Botany. Sce WAYFARING=tree. 

OPUNTIA, in Botany. See Prickly Pr ar. 

OR, in Heraldry, yellow, or the colour of 
Without this colour, or argent, filver, 

ood armory. 

fn the coats of nobles, it is called topaz; and in thoſe of 
ſovereign princes, /-/. It is repreſented in engraving by 
imall points, or dots, all over the field, or bearing; as 
in Tab. II. Herald. fig, 7 3. 

It is accounted the ſymbol of wiſdom, temperance, faith, 
force, conſtancy, &c. 

Toiſen Or. See Torsox. 

ORA, in Antiquity, was a term equivalent to an ounce; 
but it has been much debated among our antiquaries, 
whether the ora, the mention of which ſo often occurs, 
was a coin, or only money of account. Dr. Hickes ob- 
ſerves, that the mode of reckoning money by marks and 
oras was never known in England till after the Daniſh 
ſettlements ; and by examining the old nummulary eſti- 
mates among the principal Gothic ſtates upon the Baltic, 
it appears, that the cra and ſolidus were ſynonimous 
terms, and that the ra was the eighth part of the mark. 
From ſeveral of the Daniſh laws, it likewiſe appears, that 
the Daniſh ora, derived by corruption from aureus, was 
the ſame as the Frank ſolidus of twelve pence. As a 
weight, the ra was regarded as the uncia or unit, by 
which the Daniſh mark was divided ; and in Domeſday- 
book the ora is uſed for the ounce, or the twelfth part of 
the nummulary Saxon pound, and the fifteenth of the 
commercial : as a coin, it was an aureus, or the Frank 
ſolidus of twelve pence. And from the accidental coin- 
cidence of the Frank aureus with the eighth part of their 
mark, the Danes probably took occaſion to give it the 
new name of ora. There was another ora, mentioned 
in the rolls of the 27th of Henry III. the value of which 
was ſixteen pence ; and this was probably derived from 
the half mancus of the Saxons. Such, in all appear- 
ance, was the original of theſe two oras; as there were 
no aure: of that period, to which theſe two denomina- 
tions of money of ſixteen and twelve pence can poſſibly 
be aſcribed. It is obſerved farther, that the name ra 
diſtinguiſhes the gold coins in ſeveral parts of Europe to 
this day. The . meidere is nothing elſe but 
moeda dere, from the Latin Mencta de auro; the French 
Louis dores come from the ſame uſe of the word, and 
owe the.r appellation to the ra. Clarke on Coins, p. 
307, &C. 

ORACH, _—_ in Botany, a genus of the pelygamia 
monoccia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has female 
and hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame plant; the her- 
maphrodite flowers have a permanent empalement of five 
leaves, with membranaceous borders; they have no pe- 
tals, but five awl-ſhaped ſtamina; in the centre is placed 
the orbicular germen, which afterward becomes 2n or- 
bicular compreſſed ſeed, ſhut up in the ſive- cornered em- 
palement; the female flowers have a two-leaved empale- 
ment, without petals or ſtamina ;z in the centre com- 
preſſed germen, which becomes an orbicular compreſſed 
ſeed, incloted in the heart-ihaped valves of the empale- 
ment. Miller particularizes three ſpecies z acknowledg- 
ing that there are ſcveral more. Linnzus enumerates 
twelve ſpecies. 

The pale green crach is ſometimes cultivated in gardens 
as a culinary herb, being uſed as ſpinach, and, by ſome, 
much preferred to that herb; but there are few in Eng- 
land that are fond of it. It is to be ſown in ſpring as 
ſpinach, and mult be caten while it is young; for when 
it is run up to ſced, it is very ſtrong. If ſunered to ſcat- 
ter its ſeeds in a garden, it will make itſelf a laſting in- 
habitant, without farther trouble : the ſeeds often re- 
main many years in the ground, and every time it is 
turned up, lend up new plants. Miller. 

The herb itſelf bruiſed, and applied to the parts in which 
thorns or other ſmall fplimiers have plunged, extracts 
them, and cures the wound occationed by them. When 
applied to the nave}, it dillodges and expe! worms; it is 
allo uſed in mollifying clyſters, and in tuch dreilings as 
are intended to mitigate and allay pain; its diſtilled wa- 
ter, mixed with aloes, itops hæmorrhages, and cures 
ſcald heads; the ſeeds are purgative, but often act like 
an emetic. The country people in Lombardy make pics 
of the herb, in conjunction with butter and cheete, 
which they look upon as excellent tood. In Virginia the 
inhabitants prepare a ſalt from the ſtalks of this herb, 
which they ule in dreſſing their vickuals. | 
There is a ſpecies of this plant called atriplex oiida, /iink- 
ing orach, It grows upon dunghil's, and other waſte 
places, and has a ſtrong, ſetid, fiſhy ſmell. This is a 
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herb particularly appropriated to the female ſex, being 
aperitive, deobſtruent, and uſeful in uterine diſorders; 
good to promote the menſtrual evacuations, to expel the 


after-birth, to help child bed purgations, to appeaſe | 


ſtrangulation of the womb, and to take off hyſteric fits 
It is uſually given in a decoction; and there is a ſyrup 
kept in the ſhops, made with the juice of this plant, and 
ſugar. 

On 2 berry- bearing. See BLITE. 

Oracn, creeping ſhrubly. See ATRAPHATIS. 

OraAcH, wild. See Goos2-fort. 

ORACLE, an anſwer, uſually couched in very dark and 

ambiguous terms, ſuppoſed to be 3 by dæmons of old, 
either by the mouths of their idols, or by thoſe of their 
prieſts, to the people, who conſulted them on things to 
come. 
The Pythian was always in a rage when ſhe gave oracles. 
Ablancourt obſerves, that the ſtudy or reſearch of the 
meaning of oracles was but a fruitleſs thing; and that 
they were never underſtood till after their accompliſh- 
ment. Hiſtorians relate, that Crceſus was tricked by the 
ambiguity and equivocation of the oracle: 


K eouoeg Axuy dab ag MEYANNY ApXNV HATRHIUTELL 
Thus rendered in Latin: 
Cræſus Halym ſuperans magnam pervertet opum vim. 


ORACLE is alſo uſed for the o MON who gave the anſwer, 
and the place where it was given. 
The principal eracles of antiquity are that of Abæ, men- 
tioned by Herodotus z that of Amphiaraus ; that of the 
Branchidz at Didymus; that of the camps at Lacedæ- 
mon; that of Dodona; that of Jupiter Ammon; that 
of Nabarca, in the country of the Anariaci, near the 
Caſpian Sea; that of Trophonius, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus; that of Chryſopolis ; that of Claros in Ionia; 
that of Mallos ; that of Patarea; that of Pella in Mace- 
donia; that of Phaſelides in Cilicia ; that of Sinope in 
Paphlagonia ; that of Orpheus's head, mentioned by 
Philoſtratus, in his Lite ot Apollonius, &c. 
But of all oracles, the oracle of Apollo Pythius at Delphi 
was the molt celebrated: this was . in the der- 
nier reſſort, by moſt of the princes of thoſe ages. See 
PrTHIA. 
Mr. Bayle obſerves, that at firſt it gave its anſwers in 
verſe; and that it fell at length to proſe, upon the peo- 
ple's beginning to laugh at the poorneſs of its verſifica- 
tion. | 
It is a pretty general opinion among the more learned, 
that oracles were all mere cheats and impoſtures; either 
calculated to ſerve the avaricious ends of the heathen 
prieſts, or the political views of the princes. 
M. Bayle ſays poſitively, they were mere human artifices, 
in which the devil had no hand. He was ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by Van Dale, and M. Fontenelle, who have writ- 
ten cxpreſly on the ſubject. 
There are two points in diſpute on the ſubject of orasles ; 
viz. whether they were human, or diabolical machines; 
and whether or no they ceaſed upon the publication or 
preaching of the Goſpel ? 
Plutarch has a treatiſe on the ceaſing of ſome orac/es; and 
Van Dale, a Dutch phylician, has a volume to prove 
they did not ceaſe at the coming of Chriſt ; but that many 
of them ceaſed long before; and that others held till the 
fall of Paganiſm, under the empire of Theodoſius the 
Great; when Paganiſm being dilhpated, theſe inſtitu- 
tions could no longer ſubſiſt. | 
Van Dale was anſwered by a German, one Mcebius, pro- 
ſeſſor of theology at Leipſic, in 1685. M. Fontenelle 

. eſpouſed Van Dale's ſyſtem, and improved upon it in his 

Hiſtory of Oracles; and ſhewed the weakneſs of the ar- 
gument uſed by many writers in behalf of Chriſtianity, 
drawn from the ceaſing of oracles. 
It was Euſebius who Peſt endeavoured to perſuade the 
Chriſtians, that the coming of Jeſus Chriſt had ſtruck 
the oracles dumb; though it appears from the laws of 
"Theodoſius, Gratian, and Valentinian, that the oracles 
were ſtill conſulted as low as the year 358. Cicero ſays, 
the oracles became dumb, in proportion as people, grow- 
ing leſs credulous, began to ſuſpect them for cheats. 
Plutarch alledges two reaſons for the ceaſing of oracles : 
the one was Apollo's chagrin z who, it ſeems, took it in 
dudgeon to be interrogated about ſo many trifles. The 
other was, that in proportion as the gemii, or dzmons, 
who had the management of the cracles, died, and be- 
came extinct, the .orac/es muſt neceſtarily ceaſe. He adds 
a third and more natural cauſe for the ceaſing of oracles; 
viz. the forlorn ſtate of Greece, ruined and deſolated by 
wars. For, hence, the ſmallneſs of the gains let the 
prieſts fink imo a poverty and contempt too bare to cover 
the fraud. 
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Moſt of the fathers of the church took it & A 
that gave oracles ; and looked on it as a leaf, 
to give dubious and equivocal anſwers, in Pans he 
a handle to _ at them. Voſſius allows ry to hare 
the devil who ſpoke in oracles; but thinks th t it wp; 
ſcurity of his anſwers was owing to his i eng 
the preciſe circumſtances of events. That 
ſtudied obſcurity, wherein the anſwers wer artful any 
ſays he, ſhewed the embarraſs the devil navy anche, 
thoſe double meanings they uſually bore, rovided wy te 
8 Where the thing — 2 
— accordingly, the oracle, forſooth, was miſur — 
Euſcbius has preſerved ſome fragments 
called Oenomaus ; who, out of . 
been ſo often fooled by the oracles, wrote an 3 havin 
futation of all their impertinencies : “When 22 
** to conſult thee, ſays he to Apollo, if thou f 1 xd 
is in futurity, why doſt thou uſe expreſſions | 
* not be underſtood ? Doſt thou not know 
« will not be underſtood ? If thou doſt 


4 ſure in abuſing us; if thou doſt not 


cc 
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What 
hat will 
, that t 

, thou takeſt plez. 


be inf 
us, and learn to ſpeak more clearly, 1 ell dr ge 


1 if thou intendedſt an equivoque, the Greek word 
whereby thou aſſirmedſt, that Crœſus ſhould ove 
«c 6 . Tthrow 
a great empire, was ill choſen ; and that it could g 
nify nothing but Crœſus's conquering Cyrus, If thi — 
muſt neceſſarily come to paſs, why doit thou 3 5 
„us with thy ambiguities? What deſt thou, res 
thou art, at Delpfu; employed in muttering zdle ty 
phecies !” 1 
But Oenomaus is ſtill more out of humour with the 4. 
cle, for the anſwer which Apollo gave the Athenian: 
when Xerxes was about to attack Greece with all * 
ſtrength of Aſia. The Pythian declared, that Miner 
the protectreſs of Athens, had endeavoured in vain to 
appeaſe the wrath of Jupiter; yet that Jupiter, in com- 
plaiſance to his daughter, Was willing the Athenians 
thould fave themſelves within wooden walls; and that 
Salamis ſhould behold the Toſs of a great many children 
dear to their mothere, either when Ceres was foread 
abroad, or gathered together. © 
2 ere e all patience with the god of Delphi, 
22 2 t, ſays he, 1 and daughter i; 
7 2 coming the deities ! It is excellent, that there 
ould be contrary inclinations and intereſts in hes 
« Poor wizard, thou art ignorant whoſe the children ++, 
„ that Salamis ſhall ſee perith ; whether Greeks or V+. 
« fians. It is certain, they muſt be either one, ©: 1... 
0 other; but thou needeſt not have told ſo openly, th. 
thou kneweſt not which. Thou concealelt the tire 
of the battle under thoſe fine poetical expreſſions, di- 
«© ther when Ceres is ſpread abroad, or gathered tin * 
and wouldſt thou cajole us with ſuch pompous lan- 
« guage? Who knows not, that if there be a ſea- igt, 
it mult either be in ſeed-time or harveſt ? It is certain 
« it cannot be in winter. Let things go how they wil, 
* thou wilt ſecure thyſelf by this Jupiter, whom Mi- 
% nerva is endeavouring to appeaſe. If the Greeks lote 
ce the battle, Jupiter proved inexorable to the L{t; it 
e they gain it, why then Minerva at length prevailed.” 
ORACLES of the Siby/s. Sec S1BY1.. 
OR AL, ſomething delivered by the mouth, or voice. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, eral law, oral tradition, KC. 
ORANDO pr rege & regno, an ancient writ. Before the 
Reformation, while there was no ſtanding collect for 2 
ſitting parliament, when the houſes of parhament were 
met, they petitioned the king that he would require the 
biſhops and clergy to pray for the peace and gocd govert- 
ment of the realm, and for a continuance of the good 
underſtanding between his majeſty and the eſtates of the 
kingdom; and accordingly the writ dz orando pro Veg? 
reguo, was iſſued, which was common in the time © 
king Edward III. 
OR ANG-entany, in Zoclogy, the homo troglodytes, or W. 
turnus, of Linnxus, called alſo the man of the wud, 13 
a ſpecies of ape without a tail; with a tlat face, and 
deformed reſemblance of the human; cars exactly les 
thoſe of a man; thort neck; hair on the head longer 
than on the body ; body and limbs covered with aue 
and ſhaggy hair; face and paws ſwarthy 3 and buttocks 
covered with hair. The want of nails, and of thc of 
cond phalanx in the large toes, form a remarkable ors 
racteriſtic of this animal; though nature ſeems, u ry 
reſpect, to be inconſtant in different ſpecics. oy 
mal inhabits the interior parts of Africa, the iſles o 7 
matra, Borneo, and Java. It is ſolitary, and lives i077 
moſt defert places, feeding on fruits and nuts; e 
the height of ſix feet; and has ſuch ſtrength as to " 
2 the ſtrongeſt man. See Tab. IV Quad, Wo 
44. They will attack and kill the negrocs who der 


a woods; drive away she elephants, beating 
der in 2 fiſts or with Jos and throw ſtones at 
mew ho offend them; they ſleep in trees, and ſhelter 

ople w from the inclemeney of the weather; their 
themſelves is grave, and their diſpoſition melancholy ; 
nne very viſt, walk erect, and can only be taken 
wy 4 tamed when they are young; in which caſe 
es ery docile. M. Buffon relates, that he had ſeen 
2 al offer his hand to thoſe who came to ſee him, 
_ ik with them, as if he had been one of the com- 
1 he has ſeen him ſit at table, unfold his nap- 
5 75 


in, wipe his lips, make uſe of his knife and fork, pour 
wy 


out his drink into a glaſs, take his cup and ſaucer, put 


. t the tea, and ſtir it, in order to let it 
2 1 has done this not only at the com- 
2 1 of his maſter, but often without bidding. He did 
0 K Jof miſchief, and offered himſelf to be careſſed 
= 8 The food which he preferred to every 
* was dried ripe fruits. A traveller relates, that h 
has ſeen a ſemale of this ſpecies at Java, who every mot 
ing regularly made its own bed; at r lay down wit! 
the head on the bolſter, and covered itſelf with the quilt. 
When its head ached, it wrapped a handkerchief round 
it, Hoppius, in his Anthropomorpha, 1760, takes great 
pains to prove, that the crang-outang is incapable, from 
the extreme dilatation of the yan of ſeeing in the day- 
ume. Dr. Camper, late profeſſor of aſtronomy, &c. in 
the univerſity of Groningen, having diſſected the whole 
organ of voice in the orang, in apes, and ſeveral mon- 
kies, concludes, that orangs and apes are not made to 
modulate the voice like men; for the air paſſing by the 
rina glottidis is immediately loſt in the ventricles or ven- 
tricle of the neck, as in apes and monkies, and muſi, 
conſequently, return from thence without any ſorce and 
melody within the throat and mouth of theſe creatures; 
and this ſeems to be the moſt re proof of the inca- 
acity of crangs, apes, and monkies, to utter any mo- 
Nulated DE is indeed they have never been obſerved 
to do. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixix. part i. art. 14. where the 
reader may find an account of the diſſection of the 
organs of ſpeech of the orang-outang, illuſtrated by 
figures. 
This animal, ſome have ſuppoſed, is the prototype of all 
the Fauns, Satyrs, Pans, and Sileni, deſcribed by the 
ancient poets, and whoſe forms are come down to us in 
the works of the painters and ſculptors of antiquity ; va- 
ried and embelliſhed according to the fancy of the au- 
thors. 'They ſeem to have been more numerous formerly 
than at prelent, if we credit the account of the large 
troop, to whom Alexander, when in India, prepared to 
give battle; and the attack made by Hanno on another 
large body, in an iſland on the coaſt of Africa, where 
he took three of the females, whole ſkins were depolited 
in the temple of Juno, and found there by the Romans 
a: the taking of Carthage. Vide Strab. lib. xv. & Han- 
noms Periplum, p. 77. ed. Hage, 674. 
Mr. Pennant apprehends, that the ſatyrs of the ancients 
were a ſpecies of monkey, and not the ſame with this 
animal ; becauſe lian and Ptolemy affirm, that they 
had tails. See SMI and CHIMPANZEE. 


ORANGE-tree, aurantium, in Botany. This genus is joined 


by Linnæus to the iT RON. Its characters are theſe : 

e empalement of the flower is ſmall, of one leaf, and 
dented into five parts; the flower has five oblong 
reading petals, and many ſtamina, which are frequently 
jued in ſmall ſeparate bodies at the bottom; in the 
centre is ſituated the germen, which becomes a globular 
leſhy fruit, e at both ends, having a thick, 
liclhy pulp, and divided into ſeveral cells, po. contain- 
uu WO oval callous ſeeds. There are five ſpecies, in- 
cuang ſeveral varieties. Thoſe in the Engliſh gardens 
are the yellow and white-ſtriped leaved orange; the curled 
eaved orange; the horned orange; the double flowering 
«ge; and the hermaphrodite orange. 

e manner of raiſing them from ſeeds is this: when 
” 128 to raiſe ſtocks for budding, they ſhould be 
bun * citron ſceds, taken out of the rotten fruit in 
hg G L the ſtocks of this kind are preferable to any 
ur 8 I for their quicknels of growth, and their rea- 
N buds either of oranges, lemons, or citrons. 
- Back ed mult be prepared, either of horſe-dung 

oh : s bark. The laſt, where it can be had, is much 
the ſeeds muſt be ſown in pots of rich earth, 


and theſe, u * 
plunged 8 the bed is of à due temper, muſt be 


The pots muſt be watered frequentl 

2 5 
e, | wp of the hot-bed ſhaded with — in the 
he ſee * lay, and at times raiſed to give air. 
ter this Dip x come up in three weeks, and a month af- 
1 = ants will be fit to tranſplant into ſingle pots. 
ain now renewed, and fome pots of about 

Wer at the top, muſt be filled half full with 
d with very rotten cow-dung. Place one 
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plant in the middle of each of theſe pots, and then fill it 
up with the ſame earth; then place theſe pots in the new 
hot-bed, and water the plants every day. By July, the 
plants will be two feet high, and muſt then be harder e! 
by degrees to the air, by raiſing more and more the glafles 
of the hot-bed. In September they muſt be taken into 
the greenhouſe ; in the winter ſeaſon they muſt have fre- 
quent ſmall waterings, and in ſpring their heads mult be 
waſhed, to cleanſe them from filth. In ſpring, they muſt 
have again a gentle hot-bed, but in June they muſt be 
hardened again; and in Auguſt they will be fit to bud. 
At this time you are to make choice of cuttings ſrom very 
thriving and fruitful trees; chuſing ſuch buds as are 
round. When the ſtocks are budded, they muſt be re- 
moved into the green-houſe, to ſhelter them from wet, 
turning their buds from the ſun, but letting them have 
as free air as poſſible, and refreſhing them often with 
water. They muſt remain in the greenhouſe all winter, 
and in the Fring muſt have another bark hot- bed; then 
cutting off the ſtocks about three inches above the buds, 
obſerve to give them as much water as they require. 
The buds with thig management will be by July two or 
three feet high, and they muſt then be hardentd by de- 
grees, that they may bear the greenhouſe in the winter z 
and as this will be a ſufficient height for the ſtems, it is 
proper at this time to ſtop the leading branch to force out 
lateral ſhoots. This firſt winter they will be tender, and 
mult be taken great care of, and after this they require 
no more care than other full grown trees. 

This isa regular and certain way of ſupplying a greenhouſe 
with orange-trees; but there is a much more expeditious 
one, which is the purchaſing ſuch trees as are brought 
over every year from Italy. Theſe are as large when we 
receive them, as thoſe of our own produce will be in 
eighteen or twenty years growth; and though they have 
but ſmall heads then, will be brought to have very good 
ones in three years, and to produce very fine fruit. 

In the choice of theſe trees, thoſe which have two buds 
in ſtock are preferable to thoſe which: have only one; and 
the ſtraitneſs of the ſtem, frethneſs of the brenches, and 
plumpnets of the bark, are greatly to be regarded. When 
you have purchaſed a proper number of thelc trees, each 
of them is to be ſct in a tub of water, with its head and 
half its trunk above the ſurface ; they are to ſtand in 
this two or three days, then they are to be taken out, 
their roots picked, and bruſhed clean, and the tops of 
the branches cut off, and they are to be planted ſingly, 
in pots juſt large enough to contain their roots, in 2 mix- 
ture of ireſh earth and rotten cow-dung. 'Thete are to 
be ſet in a moderate hot tanners bark bed, and ſome pot- 
ſhreds muſt be always put at the bottom of the pots, to 
keep their holes from being ſtopped, and give a free paſ- 
ſage to the water. They are to be moderately watered at 
proper times, and by the month of June they will ſhoot 
out pretty long ſhoots, which mult be ſtopped, iu order 
to produce the lateral branches. They mult now be hard- 
ened by degrees, and in the middle of July muſt be 
brought into the open air, in ſome warm ſituation, de- 
fended from winds, and from the too great heat of the 
ſun. In September they muſt be removed into the green- 
houſe, and watered gently during the winter. In the 
ſucceeding ſummer, the branches mult be ſtopped from 
growing to their lengths, to furniſh a good head; and 


they mult be frequently watered. And after this, they 


will require no farther management, but to be new potted 
every year; which ſhouli be done in April, and the 
earth prepared for it a year betorchand, of cow-dung and 
ſreſh earth. The roots ſhould be ſoake! a quarter of an 
hour in water, and afterwards ſcrubbed very clean, be- 
fore they are put into the new pot. 

If the old orauge-trees have bad heads, the way to mend 
them is to cut them moſtly off, and proceed with them 
in the ſame manner as with the trees brought from Italy. 
All orange-trees require frequent waterings, but theſe 
ſhould not be large ; there muſt always be a patlage for 


the water to run off at the bottom of the pot or tub; 


they mutt have as much ſreſh air in winter, as the ſcaſon 
will allow, and they thould not be placed too ncar each 
other in the greenhouſe. In ſummer they thould be 
placed where they may have the morning and evening 
ſun, without too e. wind; and they ſhould not be 
houſed till October. The ſhaddock and citron are much 
tenderer than the orange, and ſhould therefore be houted 
ſooner. | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 114, there is a 
very remarkable account of a tree ſtanding in a grove 
near Florence, having an range ſtock, which had been 
ſo grafted upon, that it became in its branches, leaves, 
flower, and fruit, three-formed ; ſome emulating the 
orange, ſome the lemon, or citron, and ſome partaxing 
of both forms in one; and what was very remarkable, 
was, that theſe mixed truits neyer produced any e 
ceds z 
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ſeeds; ſometimes there were no ſeeds at all in them, and 
fometimes only a few empty ones. 

The ſeeds of the orange kind ſeem different in their na- 
ture ſrom thoſe of all other plants. In the generality of 
others, the ſeed is only a ſort of nidus, and bed of a 
nouriſhing matter, for the young plant contained in ſome 
one part of it, and called the plantula ſeminalis; and 
however minute the ſeed itfelf may be, this plantula is 
but a very ſmall part of it; but the ſeeds of the orange, 
though contained in the infide of a pulpy fruit, and in all 
reſpects ſeeming of the nature of the common ſeeds, 
yet, when examined nicely, are found to contain not a 
ümple plantula ſeminalis, but each of theſe ſeeds, or ker- 
nels, contains within it another complete ſeed. Both in 
the orange, and lemon kinds, on opening what we call 
the ſeeds, when the ſkin, or membrane, is ſtripped off, 
there are frequently found two ſeeds encloſed in that 
membrane, that is, under the ſkin, and without ſide of 
the kernel, there is a ſmall ſeed, the like of which does 
not appear in the ſeed of any other fruit. 

It is true, indeed, that in hazel nuts, as alſo in almonds, 
and in peach and apricot kernels, we'often find a double 
ſeed, or kernel, but then each of them is ſeparately en- 
cloſed in its own membrane, and has no communication 
with the other, but is only placed in ſimple contact with 
it; and each has its diſtin ſtalk, or ſtring, by which it 
ſeverally receives its nouriſhment z and in theſe, the con- 
taining of two kernels ſeems only an accident, a kind of 
ſuperfœtation, as in the twin births of animals, which 
naturally bear only one. 

When one of the orange or lemon ſeeds is ſtripped of its 
outer membrane, there appears a little ſtring, which lying 
under it, cauſes a protuberance in the firſt ſkin; and 
from this ſtring not only the ſced, but the plant within it, 
receives its nouriſhment ; and the firſt and hard ſkin, 
which is eaſily ſeparated, ſeems only given to it for the 
defence of the 1nward parts; whereas nuts, almonds, 
peach-ſtones, and the like, have a much harder and firmer 
coat given them for the ſame purpoſe. 'The ſtring which 
appears through the ſirſt membrane extends its ſmall veſ- 
ſels alto through the ſecond membrane near the ſeat of 
the plantule; but theſe are ſo extremely fine, that we 
loſe them before they enter it, no microſcope being able 
toſhew them farther than where they grow extremely ſmall 
and fine, near the entrance into this part. It is an 
amazing thought, but it is alſo an evident truth, that 
the [mall ſtring, which runs in this manner under the 
coat of this ſeed, contains in it as many diſtinct veſſels as 
are to be found in a full grown orange-tree; for if all 
theie veſſels were not in the young plant, while involved 
in its matrix, whence ſhould they come afterwards ? 
When this ſtring is cut tranſverſely, and examined be- 
ſore a good microſcope, ſomething of rhis appears; for 
there are ſeen in it the ſections of ſeveral veſſels, and the 
{mall quantity of pulpy matter between them is incloſed 
in a ſeemingly thick and tough membrane, together with 
them, in order to keep the whole together: if the ſeed, 
or kernel, be itfelf cut acroſs, it appears to be only a 
congerics of a great number of globules of a ſoft matter, 
preſled together. Within this ſced thus cut, and under 
all its membranes, are ſeen the two regular and perfect 
ſceds, lodged together, and not ſeparated by any mem- 
brane, as the accidental double kernels of nuts, &c. al- 
ways are; ſometimes, indeed, there is only one ſuch ob- 
ſerved, and ſometimes there are three. Theſe are not 
always of the ſame ſize, but one is often larger than the 
others. Each of theſe is, however, a true, perfect, and 
diſtinct ſeed, and is divided naturally into two lobes, and 
theſe ſeem only to have been united at firſt, juſt where 
the young plant lies, ſo that this whole kernel ſeems to 
have been deſtined by nature for no other end, but to 
foſter and cheriſh the young plant, till it become able to 
{hoot up and live above ground, In the heart of this in- 
ner ſeed is found the plantula ſeminalis, which is not 
larger than a ſmall grain of ſand to the naked cye. The 
wonderful conformation of this ſtructure cannot but 
ſtrike any one who is uſed to examing ſeeds, with great 
amazement. It is plain that the ſeed contained within 
the other ſecd, can only receive its nouriſhment from the 
veſſels contained in the ſtring above deſcribed. But it is 
amazing, that theſe ſhould not be, as uſual, immediately 
diſtributed from that general cord, or congeries of them, 
to the ſeed itſelf, but to another that is in the centre ſeed, 
and can only come to the inner ſeed, after having paſſed 
through this, and been in it divaricated into other veſ- 
ſels roo fine for the eye to trace. 

Signior Franciſco Lana, in his prodromus to ſome philo- 
ſophical diſcoveries, tells us, that there is a way of pro- 
ducing oranges, without ſowing or planting the trees, only 
b nfulng the flowers in oil of almonds ; for that this 
oil will, every ycar aſterwards, at the proper ſeaſon, pro- 
duce both flowers, and ripe oranges. 
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The oranges in common uſe with us are the da. 


China oranges. The flowers of the Seville 
highly odoriferous, and very juſtly eſteemed Tanpr wn 
fineſt perfumes. In diſtillation with - 
pregnate it with their agreeable odour, and 10 
quantity of fragrant eſſential oil: the aide mal 
called aqua naphe, and oil, called o/, ſeu efſenti N [ 
are generally brought to us from Italy and Franc "ul, 
leaves have alſo a pleaſant ſmell, and bitterif * 
diſtillation with water, a ſmall portion of all, h 
agreeable flavour, ſeparates from the veſicles br ts 
way againſt the light like tranſparent ſpecks on the 
ace. 'The yellow rind, ſeparated from the white os 
gous matter under it, is a grateful, warm, rome: = 
ter; often uſed as a ſtomachic and corroborant = 
warmer than the peel of lemons, of a more dura p 
vour, and abounds more with a light fragrant 5 K 
oil, which is lodged in diſtinct cells on the ſurface i 
peel, and exudes upon wounding it. Eight ounces 
the freſh rind give a ſtrong impregnation to four or Fa 
pints of water; which, with the addition of ſugar, ſo 0 
an agreeable ſyrup, prepared in the ſhops. A — 
water is obtained by diſtilling a gallon of proof ſow 
from ſix ounces of the dry rind; and a ſimple is 5 
pared by drawing over a gallon of water from - 
ounces of the dry peel; and this is ſound to be an uſe 
diluent in fevers and other diſeaſes. | 

The juice of oranges is a grateful acid, of great uſe in in. 
flammatory and putrid diforders, both acute and chroni. 
cal. This juice contains an eſſential acid ſalt, mixed 
with much mucilage. The ſalt may be obtained in en- 
ſtals, by diluting the juice, clarifying it with whites of 
eggs, and evaporation. In this way a ſaline extract ma 
be made, capable of being preſerved, and poſſeſſed of the 
ſame medicinal qualities as the juice, which is faid to he 
very powerful in the ſcurvy. 

The rind of the China, or ſweet orange, has 2 weak 
ſmell, and very little bitterneſs, and is ſcarcely erer en- 
ployed for any medicinal ufe. The juice is an uſeful re- 
frigerant in inflammatory diſpoſitions, and an excellent 
antiſeptic in ſcorbutic and other putrid diforders. Lewis, 
Oranges are ordinarily brought from Nice, Ciouta, the 
iſles of Hieres, Genoa, Provence, Portugal, the Ameri 
can iſlands, and even China, and the coaits of India. 
Thoſe called China oranges were firit brought into Eurcpe 
from China, by the Portugueſe; and it is ſaid the yery 
tree, whence all the European crange-trees of this fort 
were produced, is ſtill preſerved at Liſbon, in the hou? 
of the count 5. Laurent. 

Thoſe moſt eſteemed, and that are made preſents of 2 
rarities in the Indies, are no bigger than a billiard- ball; 
when ſweetened with a little ſugar, they are eftcemes 
excellent for diſorders of the breaſt. Ihe juice is cool- 
ing and antiſcorbutic. | 

Oranges are ordinarily preſerved in halves and quarters 
They are ſirſt peeled, then ſcooped, and dried in a tore, 
Orangeat is the orange-peel cut in pieces, and candied. 
Italy furniſhes a'great deal of flower of ranges, either 
dry or liquid. 


ORANGE, fea, in Natural Hi/tory, 2 name given by count 


Marſigli to a very remarkable ſpecies of marine ſubſtance, 
which he calls a plant. It is tough and firm in its ſtructure, 
and in many things reſembles the common fucus; n 
ſtead of growing into the branched form the generality a 
thoſe ſubſtances have, it is round and hollow, and in a 
ſpects reſembles the ſhape of an 9range. It has, by way! 
root, certain very fine filaments, which faſten themlelves'0 
the rocks or to ſhells, ſtones, or any thing elſe that ens 
the way. From thete there grows no pedicle, but the q 
of the orange, as it is called, is faſtened by them to the rock, 
or other ſolid ſubſtance. The orange itſelf is _ 
about three or four inches in diameter; and while 1 

ſea, is full of water, and retains this when tHe 
In this ſtate it frequently weighs a pound and * 8 
when the water is let out, and it is dried, it 7 

mere membrane, weighing ſcarce any thing. Ne 
preſerved, by ſtuffing it full of cotton, as ſoon f - form 
ter is let out of it, and hanging it up to ar Suk 100 , 
Its ſurface is irregular and rough, and its er dull 
green on the outſide, and a clearer, but omen Ach part 
green within; and its thickneſs is about an = A 
of an inch. When viewed by the micro cope, nach 
to be all over covered with ſmall —— 4 y a 
compoſed of them; for they ſtand ſo thick, f ſeem t0 
other, as to leave no ſpace between, _ ke 
make up the whole ſubſtance ; fo that it pP 
the rough ſhagreen ſkin uſed to 
ſo many hollow ducts, through 6 
a paſſage into the globe ſormed by thay ” 
means it is kept always full and diſten. 7 i 
with a pair of ſeiſſars, the water immeqdiatelj 
and the ſkins collapſe; 
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rr — 75 motion, and ſeems as if alive, and 
wounde wound: The glandules are found full of 
bling ſmall tranſparent bottles; and 
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—— is another ſubſtance of this kind, deſcribed by 
1 Marſigli, Triumfetti, and others, and called the 
my r branched orange. This is very much of the na- 
21 former; but, inſtead of conſiſting of one round 
it is formed of ſeveral oblong ones, all joined ſo 
. hey repreſent the branches of ſome of the 
together, that they rep der oor 
Nes, but that they are ſhorter 3 and theſe are all hol- 
_ 4 full of water, in the ſame manner as the ſingle 
pf of the common kind. This has, by way of root, 
—— fine and lender filaments, which faſten it to the 
ſtones or ſhells near which it is produced; and it is of a 
duſky greenith colour on the ſurface, and of a fine bluiſh 
© within. The ſurface, viewed by the microſcope, 
appears rough, as in the other, and the glandules are of 
the ſame kind, and are always found full of clear water. 
Marfigli, Hiſt. de la Mer, p. 81. See CORALLINES. 

OnaxGE-colour, is a hue or dye that partakes equally of 
red and yellow; or is a medium between the two. 

In heraldry, the term orange or orenge is given in blazon 
to all roundles that are tenne or tawny. 1 

OxaxGr-dew, a ſort of dew which falls in the ſpring- time 
from the leaves of orange and lemon trees, and is ex- 
tremely fine and ſubtile. Mr. De La Hire obſerving 
this, placed ſome flat pieces of glafs under the leaves to 
receive it, and having thus procured ſome large drops of 
it, was deſirous of finding out what it was. He ſoon 
found that it was not a merely aqueous fluid, becauſe it 
did not evaporate in the air; and that it was not a reſin, 
becauſe it readily and perfectly mixed with water: it was 
natural here to ſuppoſe it a liquid gum; but neither did 
this, on examination, prove to be the caſe; for being 
laid on paper, it did not dry as the other liquid gums do. 
Its anſwering to none of theſe characters, and its being 
of the conſiſtence of honey, and of a ſweet ſugar-like 
taſte, gave a ſuſpicion of its being a kind of manna; and 
whatever in the other trials had proved it not a reſin, a 
gum, &c. all equally tends to prove that it is this ſub- 

ance. 

Ok axGE-flower-watcr., See WATER, 

OkANGE-=lake, See LAKE. 

OranGe, mock. See PHILADELPHUS., 

ORANGEADE, a drink made of orange-juice, water, and 
ſugar. | 
y_ ſays it may be given to people in the height of a 
ever, 

ORANGERY, a gallery in a garden, or parterre, expoſed 
to the ſouth, but well cloſed with a glaſs window, to pre- 
ſerve oranges in, during the winter ſeaſon. 

The orangery of Verſailles is the molt magnificent that 
ever was built : it has wings, and is decorated with a 
Tuſcan order, 

ORANGERY is alſo uſcd for the parterre, where the oranges 
are expoſed in kindly weather. 

ORARIUM, in Eccigſiaſticul II/riters, the ſame with BR AN- 
DEUM. 

ORATION; a ſpeech or harangue, framed according to 
the rules of oratory, and ſpoken in public. 

All the kinds of orations may be reduced to three heads ; 
"Iz. demonſtrative, deliberatiue, and judicial. 
To the demonſtrative kind belong all ſuch diſcourſes as 
relate to the praiſe or diſpraiſe of perſons or things, as 
panepprics, genethliaca, epithalamia, epicedia, cuchariſtiæ, 
epmicia, and congratulations. 
Lo the dchberative kind belong whatever may become a 
ubject of debare, conſultation, or advice, by means of 
e alſſaſſen, cæhortation, and commendation. 
0 the Judicial kind belong all ſubjects which pertain to 
2 01 property, the protection of innocence, the 
| ae, 217058 of Juſtice, and puniſhment of crimes, by 
15 3 . confutation, &c. See each under 
ee aid to be the author of this divifon, which 
of vane N e ſince, perhaps, there is no ſubject 
Bic . waetner ſacred or civil, that may not be re- 
e or other of theſe heads. 
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RATORIO 
drama i 72 ae? 
4 bs dialogues, containing recitativos, duettos, trios, 
Tornellos, choruſles, &C. 


ih , 
le pieces are uſually taken from the 


he ſubjecls of the 
«Iptures, or from the liſe of ſome ſaint, &c. 


W muſic Os Be" a 
Ver. yg the or ator io mould be in the fineſt taſte, 
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„in che Italian Mufic, a ſort of ſpiritual 


and moſt choſen ſtrains, 'Theſe orator ios are greatly uſed 
at Rome in time of Lent ; and of late in England. 
Meneſtrier attributes the origin of oratorios to the cru- 
ſades, and ſays, that the pilgrims returning from Jeru- 
ſalem and the Holy Land, &c. compoſed ſongs, reciting 
the life and death of the Son of God, and the myſteries 
of the Chriſtian faith, and celebrating the atchievements 
and conſtancy of ſaints and martyrs. Others, with 
greater probability, obſerve, that the oratorio was an 
avowed imitation of the o HRA, with this difference 
only, that the foundation of it was always ſome reli- 
gious, or, at leaſt, moral ſubject. Creſcimbeni aſcribes 
its origin to San Filippo Neri, born at Florence in 1515, 
who, in his chapel, after ſermons, and other devotions, 
in order to allure young people to pious offices, had 
hymns, pfalms, and ſuch like prayers, ſung. by one or 
more voices. Among theſe ſpiritual ſongs were dia- 
logues; and theſe entertainments becoming more fre- 
quent, and improving every year, were the occaſion that 
in the ſeventeenth century oratsrics were firſt invented, 
ſo called from the place of their origin. Hawkins's Hiſt: 
of Muſic, vol. iii. p. 441, &c. 
ORATORY is the art of ſpeaking well, upon any ſubject, 
in order to perſuade: and to ſpeak well, as Cicero ex- 
plains it, is to ſpeak juſtly, methodically, floridly, and 
copiouſly. In which ſenſe the word imports the ſame 
with RHETORIC; the difference between the two only 
conſiſting in this, that one is taken from the Greek lan- 
guage, and the other from the Latin. However, the 
caſe is not preciſely the ſame with the words rhetorician 
and orator, For although the Grecians uſed the former 
to expreſs both thoſe, who taught the art, and ſuch as 
practiſed it; yet the Romans afterwards, when they 
adopted that word into tkeir language, confined it to 
the teachers of the art, and called the reſt orators. 
Lord Bacon defines rbetoric, or oratory, to be the art of 
applying and addreſſing the dictates of reaſon to the 
fancy, and of fo recommending them as to affect the 
will and defires. 'The end of rhetoric, he obſerves, 
is to fill the imagination with ideas and images, which 
may aſſiſt nature, without oppreſiing it. 
Volhus defines rhetoric, the faculty of diſcovering what 
every ſubject aflords of uſe for perſuaſion. Hence, as 
every author mult invent arguments to make his ſub- 
jects prevail; diſpoſe thoſe arguments, thus found out, 
in their proper places; give them the embelliſhments 
of language proper to the ſubject z and, if this diſcourſe 
be for public delivery, utter them with that decency 
and force which may ſtrike the hearer ; rhetoric, or ora- 
tory, becomes divided into four parts, viz. INVENTION, 
DISPOSITION, ELOCU TION, and PRONUNCIATION. 
As to the hiſtory of oratory, the firſt invention of it is 
aſcribed by the Egyptians, and fables of the poets, to 
Mercury. Quintilian obſerves, with refpeCt to the ori- 
gin of this art, that we derive the faculty of ſpeech 
from nature; but the art from obſervation : and that 
men, perceiving that ſome things in diſcourſe are ſaid 
to advantage, and others not, accordingly marked thoſe 
things, in order to avoid the one, and imitate the 
other : and that they alſo added ſome things from their 
own reaſon and judgment, which being confirmed by 
uſe, they began to teach others what they knew them- 
ſelves. Butit is not known when this method of obſer- 
vation firſt took place. It is reaſonable to believe, that the 
Greeks had the principles of this art ſo early as the 
time of Pittheus, whoſe nephew Theſeus lived not long 
before the taking of 'Troy. And at this time Cicero 
thought it was in much eſteem among them. After 
this period, there is a great chaſm in the hiſtory of cra- 
tory: forQuintilian ſays, that afterwards Empedocles, who 
flouriſhed about five hundred years after Troy was taken, 
is the firſt upon record who attempted any thing concern- 
ing it. About this time, there aroſe ſeveral maſters of 
this art, the chief of whom Quintilian has enumerated; 
as Corax and Tiſias, of Sicily; Gorgias, of Leontium, 
in the ſame iſland, the ſcholar of Empedocles ; Thra- 
ſymachus, of Calcedon ; 'Prodicus, of Cea ; Protagoras, 
of Abdera ; Hippias, of Elis; Alcidamus of Elea; An- 
tiphon, who firſt wrote orations ; Polycrates and Theo- 
dore, of Byzantium. Nor ſhould we omit Plato, whoſe 
elegant dialogue, entitled Gorgias, is {till extant. To 
theſe ſucceeded Iſocrates, the molt renowned of the 
ſcholars of Gorgias, extolled by Cicero as the greateſt 
maſter and teacher of oratory; Ariſtotle, whoſe ſyſtem 
of oratory is eſteemed the beſt and molt complete of any 
in the Greek language; Demoſthenes, who was an 
auditor of Iſocrates, Plato, and Iſæus, and who has been 
elteemed by the belt judges the prince of Grecian ora- 
tors; AÆſchines, who taught rhetoric at Rhodes; Theo- 
dectes and 'Theophraltus, diſciples of Ariſtotle ; De- 
metrius Phalereus, ſcholar of Theophraſtus; Herma- 
8 M goras 3 
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M. Cato, the cenſor, and after him Anthony, the ora- 


ORA rok is alſo uſed, among the Romaniſts, for a cloſet, 


Ox Aro v is alſo uſed for a ſociety or congregation of de- 


Ox A rok v, prieſis of the, a community of ſecular prieſts, 


ſüingle houſe: and though others were at liberty to form 
the like congregations, yet they were to have no de- 
weer wig on one another. 


+ Flanders, are all independent; whereas thoſe in France 


goras; Apollonius Molon; Areus Czcilius; Dionyſus, 
of Halicarnaſſus; Apollonius, of Pergamus ; and Theo- 
dore, of Gaza, After the time of Quintilian we may 
mention Hermogenes, and Longinus, the author of the 
excellent treatiſe Of the Sublime. 

This art was introduced late, and with difficulty a- 
mong the Romans. In the year of their city 592, when, 
by the induſtry of ſome Grecians, the liberal arts began 
to flouriſh in Italy, a decree paſſed the ſenate, by which 
all philoſophers and rhetoricians were ordered to de- 
part out of Rome: but in a few years after, on the 
arrival of certain ambaſſadors from Athens to Rome, 
the Romans were ſo charmed with the eloquence of 
their harangues, that they could no longer be reſtrained 
from purſuing the ſtudy of oratory, According to Se- 
neca, Lucius Plotius, a Gaul, was the firſt who 
taught the art of oratory, at Rome, in Latin; and the 
firſt Roman, who engaged in it was Blandus, of the 
equeſtrian order; and he was ſoon ſucceeded by others. 
The writers on this art, enumerated by Quintihan, were 


tor; but he who carried eloquence to its higheſt pitch 
was Cicero, who has likewiſe, by his rules, given the 
beſt plan, both to practiſe and teach the art. He alſo 
mentions Cornificius, Stertinius, Gallio the father, Cel- 
ſus, Lenas, Virginius, Pliny, and Rutilius. 

Quintilian himſelf deſerves the higheſt commendation 
for diligence and accuracy as a writer: of whom St. 
Jerom ſays, that he was the firſt who taught pub- 
licly at Rome, and received a falary from the treaſury. 
This he places in the eighth year of Domitian; whereas 
Suetonius informs us, that Veſpaſian was the firſt, who 
granted out of the treaſury a yearly ſalary of near 800 /. 
iterling, to the Latin and Greek rhetoricians. Since 
the revival of learning, there has been a great number 
of writers, who have treated on the ſi;bject of oratory, 
and contributed to the perfection of it, both in theory 
and practice. 

We ſhall cloſe this article with obſerving, in the words 
of a very good judge, that the method of forming the 
beſt ſyſtem of cratory is to collect it from the fineſt 
precepts of Ariſtotle, Cicero, Quintilian, Longinus, and 
other celebrated authors; with proper examples taken 
from the choiceſt parts of the pureſt antiquiry. On this 
plan, the learned Dr. Ward has formed his ſyſtem, to 
which we refer the reader, and on the ſubje& of this 
article to his firſt lecture, vol. i. Concerning the diſ- 
tribution of the ſubject of oratory, fee ORaT1ON. 


or little private apartment, in a large houſe, near a bed- 
chamber, ſurniſhed with a little altar, and a book-ſtand, 
for private devotion. | 

The ancient oratories were little chapels, adjoining to 
monaſteries, wherein the monks ſaid prayers, before 
they had any churches. Several councils and ſynods 
have condemned the uſe of private oratorzes. 

In the fixth and ſeventh centuries, oratorzes were little 
churches, frequently built in burial-grounds, without 
either baptiſtery, cardinal prieſt, or any public oflice ; 
the biſhop ending a prieſt to officiate occaſionally. 


vout perſons, who form a kind of monaſtery, and live in 
community; but without being obliged to make any 
vows. Hence, | X 


who live together in a monaſtic manner, but without 
vows. They were firſt eſtabliſhed at Rome, about the 
year 1590, by S. Philip Neri, a Florentine, under the 
title of Oratory of Santta Maria in the Valicella. 

The name of this religious ſociety was derived from an 
apartment, accommodated in the form of an oratory, 
or cabinet for devotion, which St. Philip Neri built at 
Florence for himſelf, and in which for many years he 
held ſpiritual conferences with his more intimate com- 
panions. 

On the model of this the cardinal Bcrulle eſtabliſhed a 
congregation of the Oratory of Jeſus, in 1613, in France, 
which has ſince increaſed : ſo that there are now fixty 
houſes of Prie/ts of the Oratory in that kingdom. 

The fathers or Pric/ts of the Oratory are not, properly 
ſpeaking, religious or monks, being bound by no vows, 
and. thcir inſtitute being purely eccleſiaſtical or facer- 
dotal. 

There is ſome difference, however, between the Italian 
and French inſtitutions. S. Philip Neri, to prevent the 
confuſion which the great number of houſes uſually 
occaſioned in congregations, would have his to be a 


vor this reaſon, the houſes of the Oratory, in Italy and 
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have a relation to each other, and all de 
ſame chief, who has the quality of kope. Mt th 
and, with three aſſiſtants, governs the whey Nei 
tion. 
ORB, orbis, in Aftronomy, a ſpherical body or 
tained under two ſuperficies; the o ech. 
convex. 4 y enn the other 
The ancient aſtronomers conceived the hezy 
ſiſting of ſeveral vaſt azure tranſparent Re Vp 
incloſed in one another; or vaſt circles which ſpte 
areas included the bodies of the planets 6 their 
whereof were compriſed between the centre of th Fly 
and the higheſt point to which the planets 1. th 
oſing the earth to be in the centte. "le, ſup. 
here are erh concentric, i. e. having t 
T and orbs eccentric. . b the ſame ©«litre; 
he magnus Ok BIS, or great Ox n, is that where; 
is ſuppoſed to revolve; or rather it is that wh ef 
earth makes its annual circuit. | ein the 
ſphere, or 


On, in * An orb of light is a certain 
extent of light, which the * allow 
. its centre. a Planet 
They ſay, that, provided the aſpeꝗs do hs 
8 they have almoſt the fone hg Ir 5 
pointed directly againſt the centre of the planet. 2 
3 oa i ee 

he orb of Saturn's light they make to b 
that of Jupiter 12 degrees ; thee of 2 
30 minutes; that of the Sun 17 degrecs; that po. 
nus 8 degrees; that of Mercury 7 degrees; that ol the 
Moon 12 degrees 30 minutea. : 
ORBICULAR Vas, in Botany. See Lear, 
ORBICULARE os, or ORBICULA® bone, in Antony #þ 
. . de 
fourth of the little bones of the inward ear; tied . 
a ſlender ligament to the ſtapes; and named from i 
figure, which is round. 
It was firſt diſcovered by Fran. Sylrius. Its uſe is in 
the extenſion and relaxation of the tympanum, See iz 
and Os. 

ORBICULARIS, or conftriffor labior:m. in Arat, is 
one of the muſcles of the lips. See C NSTEIC Tex. 
ORrBicuULARIis, or deprimens palpebrarum. is a muſde 
ſpringing from each corner of the eye, and an wered by 
another of like figure and ſtructute in the lower ere- 
lid; which are therefore often conſidered as one ©. 

bicular muicle. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 2. 
Its fibres environ the eye-lids, and are inſetted into 
them, not unlike the ſphincters of other parts: it is 
faſtened to that part of the margin of the orbit, to- 
wards the noſe, made by the fourth bone of the upper 
jaw. 

Or B1CULARI1s, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the artanita, or CYCLAMEN, Called in Engliſh so w- 
bread. 

Ok BICULARIS inte/tini, in Anatomy, a name given by Ve- 
ſalius, and ſome others, to the muſcle now known bythe 
name of the SPHINCTER ai. 

ORBIS, in Jchthyology, the name of a genus of fiſh, of 
which there are a great many ſpecies: that, howeret, 
which is uſually meant by the word /i above, is the 
ſpecies called orbis primus by Rondeletius, and % 
Zegyptiacus by Salvian, becauſe frequently caught in the 
oſtia of the Nile. Excepting the tail, this fi is of a 
round figure. It has no ſcales, but is covered with a 
firm and hard ſkin all over, full of ſmall prickles, which 
render it very rough; its mouth is ſmall, and has four 
broad teeth ; it has only one hole on each ſide for its ꝑ lo 
and a fin under each; it has another fin near the tailon 
its under part, and another anſwering to it in its per! 
the tail is one broad and flat fin; it is not eatable, le 
the whole fiſh is head, or rather belly. See Tb. III. f 
Fiſh, N® 31 and 32. : l 
There is an opinion, that when this fith is drie Fo: 
hung up by the tail, it will always turn its mouth to 
quarter from whence the wind blows. 5 
The other ſpecies of this genus are, the or b's Le, 
lus, orbis ſcutatus, orbis muricatus, orb:s ran ** ow 
ſpinoſus Cluſii, orbis muricatus alter Clu/t', and the Of 
oblongus teſtudints capite. 

ORBIT , orbita, in ny the path of a planet ws 

met; or the line deſcribed by its centre in Its P 

motion in the heavens. £5 ne which 

The ſun's, or rather the carth's, orb:t 15 the 2 1 the EC* 

it paſſes along in its annual revolution z cats 

LIPTIC, -mal 

he orbit of the earth, and that of - wy 1 

planets is an ellipſis, in one of whoſe -_ „ this 
laced 3 in which ellipſis they move _ Ke ſun to 

—— that a radius drawn from the centre poker prop 

the centre of the planet, always deſcribes | 

tional to the times. be ci⸗ 

The ancient aſtronomets made the planets dek culaf 
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with an uniform velocity : Copernicus him- 


ot beligye they ſhould do otherwiſe. Hier! 


” ww TP 


8 came altronomers, who, with a little 

have made no difficulty of changing 

;rbits into elliptic ones; and of making 

h them move with different velocities in diffetent parts 
ſ 

i thereof. _ 1 Pg 

tic orbits, there have been two kinds aſſign 

8 7% i that of Kepler, which is the common el- 

ed: 


. :ch Seth Ward, though he himſelf keeps to 
ag -of 228 Jentire ro lußllitute circular orbits, 
. Gn two points, taken at equal diſtances from the 
2 — 5 one of the diameters, as uy do in the foci 
hs ellipſis. The ſecond is that of M. Caſſini, whoſe 
character is this; that the products of the right lines, 
hoon from each point of its circumference, are every 
where equal; whereas, in the common. elliplis, it 1s 
the ſum of thoſe right lines that 1s always the ſame, 
thin M. Varignon ſhews how inconſiſtent Copernicus's ſen- 
timent is with the mechaniſm of the heavens : fince 
the forces which planets have, to retain them in their 
orbits, mult almoſt always conſpire to make them move 


ees ; with really different velocities z and that, among an 
Trees infinity of caſes, there 1s but one wherein they can 
Ve- move uniformly. 

the The ſemidiameter of the earth's orbit Dr. Gregory makes 


94,696,969 miles Engliſh, and the ſemidrameter of Sa- 
turn's orbit about ten times as great. 

The orbits of the planets are not all in the ſame plane 
as the ecliptic, or the earth's orbit round the ſun 3 but 
are variouſly inclined to it, and to one anotheg : but 
ſtill the plane of the ecliptic interſects the plane of the 
orbit of every planet in a right line, which paſſes through 
the lun. . 

The quantities of the inclinations of the planes of the 
orbits of the 22 planets to that of the ecliptic, are 
as follow : that oi Saturn is an angle of 2 degrees; 
that of Jupiter, an angle of 1 deg. 20 min. that of Mars 
is almoſt 2 deg. that of Venus is a little more than 3 
deg. 29 min. and that of Mercury a little more than 7 
deg. See PLANET. 

The orbits of comets Caſſini takes to be rectilinear; but 
they are now known to be very eccentric ellipſes. See 
CoMET. 

Ogzirs, in Anat:my, the two large cavities or ſockets, 
wherein the eyes are placed. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) 
figs 1. lit. b. 

Their figure is pyramidal: they are formed of the pro- 
ceſſes of the os frontis and the upper jaw bone, joined 
together; and are perforated at bottom, to give paſlage 
to the optic nerves. 

ORBITER, in Anatomy, a name ſometimes given to two 
holes or cavities, either from their reicmblance of, or 
nearneſs to the orbits of the eyes. 


The orbiter extcrnus is a hole in the cheek-bone below 
rhe orbit. | 
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Ve- 
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wever, 
is the 


| orb1s The erbiter internus is a hole in the coronal bone of the 
in the Kull, within the orbit. 

At URCITARD, a ſeminary, or plantation of fruit-trees. 

vit 


In planting of an «chard great attention ſhould be paid 
to the nature of the ſoil, and ſuch ſorts of fruits only 
thould be choſen as are belt adapted to the ground de- 
hgned for planting, otherwiſe there can be little hopes 
of their ſucceeding : and it is for want of rightly ob- 
lerving this method, that we ſee in many countries 
*cards planted, which never arrive to any tolerable 
degree of perfection; the trees ſtarving, and their bo- 
dies either covered with moſs, or the bark cracked and 
vided, both which are evident ſigns of the weakneſs 
of the trees ; whereas if, inſtead of apples, the orchard 


which 
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fruit better adapted to the ſoil, the trees might have 
2 e165 


grown very well, and produced great quantities of fruit. 
As to the polition of the orchard, if there is liberty to 
chooſe, a riſing ground, open to the ſouth caſt, is to be 
preferred ; but by no means upon the fide of a hill, 
where the declivity is very great, for in ſuch places the 
Scat rains commonly waſh down the better part of the 
ground, whereby the trees would be deprived of pro- 
per nourithment; but where the riſe is gentle, it is of 


or c- 


proper 


which 
he Ec 


ima 8 advantage to the trees, by admitting the ſun and 
ſon 1s ,2etween them, better than where they are upon an 
entire level, 


10 this the ſituation will be ſtill more advan— 


tageous if it be defe 


jun t0 : ded from the weſt, north, and 
lu eaſt winds, f. a e 
,copor* , tor theſe are the winds that are molt injuri- 
dus to fruit-trees. 


he cit method has been lately practiſed, by ſome particular 


"7 been planted with pears, cherries, or any other ſort 
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gentlemen, with very good ſucceſs, that is to plant the 
trees ſourſcore feet aſunder, but not in regular rows. 
The ground between the trees they 8 and ſow 
with wheat and other crops, in the ſame manner as if it 
were clear from trees; and they obſerve their crops to 
be full as good as thoſe expoſed, except juſt under the 
trees, when they are grown large, and afford a great 
ſhade ; and by thus ploughing and tilling the ground, 
the trees are rendered more vigorous and healthy, 
ſcarcely ever having any moſs, or other marks of pover- 
ty, abide much longer, and produce better fruit. In 
making choice of trees for an orchard, you ſhould always 
obſerve to procure them from a ſoil nearly akin to 
that where they are to be planted, or rather poorer ; 
for if you have them from a very rich ſoil, and that 
wherein you plant them is but indifferent, they will not 
thrive well, eſpecially for four or five years after plant- 
ing: ſo that it is a very wrong practice to wks the 
nurſery, where young trees are raiſed, very rich, when 
the trees are deſigned for a middling or poor foil. The 
trees ſhould alſo be young and thriving ; for whatever 
ſame perſons may adviſe to the contrary, yet it has 
always been obferved, that though large trees may 
grow and produce fruit, after being removed, they never 
make ſo good trees, nor ſo long-lived, as thoſe which 
are planted while young. Theſe trees, after they are 
planted out, will require no other pruning, but only to 
cut out dead branches, or ſuch as croſs each other, 
which render their heads confuſed and unſightly : the 
pruning them too often, or ſhortening their branches, is 
very injurious, eſpecially to cherries and ſtone-fruit, 
which will gum prodigiouſly, and decay in ſuch places 
where they are cut; and the apples and pears, which are 
not of ſo nice a nature, will produce a greater quan- 
tity of lateral branches, which will fill che heads of the 
trees with weak ſhoots, whenever their branches are 
thus ſhortened; and many times the ſruit is hereby cut 
off, which on many ſorts of fruit-trees is firlt produced 
at the extremity of their ſhoots. 
It hath been obſerved in Herefordſhire, the preat 
county for orchards, that when orchards are fo planted 
or ſituated, that the air is pent up amongſt the 
trees, the vapours will ariſe from the damp of the 
ground, and the perſpiration of the trees collect the 
heat of the ſun and reflect it in ſtreams, ſo as to cauſe 
what they call a fire blaſt, which is the moſt hurtful 
to their fruits; and this is moſt frequent where the - 
chards are open to the ſouth ſun. As orchards ſhould 
never be planted unleſs where large quantities of fruit 
are deſired, ſo it will be the ſame thing to allow twice 
or three times the quantity of ground, — there may 
be a crop of grain of any fort upon the ſame ſpot of 
land, fo that there is no loſs of ground ; and for a fa- 
mily only, it 1s hardly worth while to plant an erchard, 
ſince a kitchen garden, well planted with eſpahers, 
will afford more fruit than can be eaten while good, 
eſpecially if the kitchen garden be proportioned to the 
largeneſs of the ſamily; and if cyder be required, there 
may be a large avenue of apple trees extended crols a 
neighbouring field, which will render it pleaſant, and 
produce a great quantity of fruit; or there may be ſome 
ſingle rows of trees planted to ſurround fields, &c. 
which will fully anſwer the ſame purpoſe, and be leſs 
liable to the fire blaſt before mentioned. Miller, 
Orchards are itocked by tranſplantation, ſeldom by ſe- 
mination. 
The ſeaſon for tranſplanting apple-trees into erchards, is 
in the months of October and November, provided the 
ſoil be dry; but if it be moiſt the beginning ot March 
will be a better ſeaſon: if the leaves be not all off at 
the time they are removed, they muſt be puiled off; and 
they are likewi'c to be pruned. Trees may be tranf- 
Planted into erchards after three years grafting, and 
ought not to be ſct at a leſs diſtance than forty feet ; 
but thoſe trees that are planted at twice this diſtance will 
ſucceed better. In the following ſpring, if the ſeafon 
prove dry, green ſward, with the graſs downward, ſhouid 
be laid about the roots, and this will preferve them 
moiſt, and ſave much expence in watering. In plough- 
ing between the trees, care ſhould be taken not to go 
too deep among the roots, ſo as to wound them: with 
this caution, ſtirring the ſurface of the ground will be 
of great ſervice. 
The fde-branches of all tall erchard ſruit-trees are to be 
cut off, till the tree be arrived at the height defired : it 
the tree be to ſpread low, ſome are to be leſt on each 
fide; fo as to form a kind of balance. For the fiilt 
three years, at leaſt, they mult noi grow thick, and 
buſhy-headed : this muſt be prevented, by cutting olf 
ſome of the inſide ſhoots, and ſuch as grow actoſs each 
other, or pendent. See PRUNING. 


The foil, it not rich enough, is to be amended in two 
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of three years, by opening it around the tree, and on 
the outſide of the youu firſt dug when the tree was 
ſet; and in a month's time filling it up again with a 
roper compoſt, or manure. 

Þerfons robbing orchards are to make ſuch recompence 
of damage, as a juſtice ſhall award, and forfeit not 
exceeding tos. or be ſent to the houſe of correction, 
&c, Stat. 43 Eliz. cap. 7. See Larceny. 


ORCHESOGRAPH V, the art of noting all the ſteps and 


motions uſed in dancing. See Dance. 


ORCHESTRA, in the Drama, the lower part of the an- 


cient theatre; made in form of a ſemicircle, and ſur- 
rounded by the ſeats. 

It was ſo called, becauſe, in the Grecian theatres, it 
was a place where they held their balls; from o:, 
J dance. 

The orcheſtra, among the Greeks, made a part of the 
ſcena; but, on the Roman theatres, none of the actors 
went down to the orche/tra, which was taken up with 
ſeats for the ſenators, magiſtrates, veſtals, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction; anſwering, nearly, to the pit in our 
theatre. With us the orcheftra is the name of the place 
where the muſicians fit. 


ORCHILL. See AR chi. | 
ORCHIS, /atyrion, or Fool's-/tones, in Botany, a genus of 


the gynandria diandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it has a ſingle ſtalk, with a vague ſheath, and no em- 
palement; the flower hath five petals, three without 
and two within; the nectarium is of one leaf, fixed to 
the fide of the receptacte, between the diviſion of the 
etals ; the upper lip is ſhort and erect, the under large, 
broad: and ſpreading; the tube is pendulous, horn- 
ſhaped, and prominent behind; it hath two ſhort ſlen- 
der ſtamina, fitting upon the pointil, with oval erect 
ſummits, fixed to the upper lip of the nectarium; it 
hath an oblong contorted germen, under the flower, 
with a ſhort ſtyle, faſtened to the upper lip of the nec- 
tarium; the germen afterwards turns to an oblong cap- 
ſulc, with one cell, having three keel-ſhaped valves, 
opening on the three fides, but jointed at top and bot- 
tom, filled with ſmall ſeeds like duſt. Miller enumerates 
ten, and Linnzus thirty-three ſpecies. 
All thoſe forts of orchis, deſcribed by Miller, grow wild 
in ſeveral parts of England, but, on account of the ex- 
treme oddneſs and beauty of their flowers, deſerve a 
place in every good garden; and the reaſon of their 
not being cultivated in gardens, proceeds from the dift- 
ficulty of tranſplanting them : though this may be eafily 
overcome, where a perſon has an opportunity of mark- 
ing their roots, in their time of flowering, and letting 
them remain until their leaves are decayed, when they 
may be tranſplanted with ſafety; for it is the fame 
with moſt forts of bulbous or fleſhy-rooted plants, 
which, if tranſplanted before their leaves decay, ſeldom 
live, notwithſtanding you preſerve a large ball of earth 
about them ; for the extreme parts of their fibres ex- 
tend to a great depth in the ground, from whence 
they receive their nouriſhment, which if broken or da- 
maged by taking up their roots, ſeldom thrive after ; 
for though they may ſometimes remain alive a year or 
two, yet they grow weaker until they quite decay ; 
which is alſo the caſe with tulips, fritillarias, and other 
bulbous roots. But if their ſoil and ſituation be adapted 
to their various ſorts, they will thrive and continue 
ſeveral years, and during their ſeaſon of flowering will 
afford as great varieties as any flowers which are at pre- 
ſent cultivated. Miller, | 
For the medicinal virtues of the orchis root, ſee SALE. 


Orcnis-ro, in the Materia Medica, is otherwiſe named 


ſalep, vulgarly called ſalaap. See SALEP. 


Orcnis, in Ichthyelagy, a name given by Geſner, and ſome 


others, to the ſh commonly called orB1s, and, by 
Artedi, the ſpherical osrRACION, with four teeth, and 
ſmall ſpines all over it. 


ORCHOTOMY, derived from ole, tefticle, and aun, 
ſection, of euro, I cut, a word uſed by ſome chirurgical 


writers for the operation of caſtration. 


ORCYNUS, in /chthyo/ogy, a name by which ſome authors 


have called the fiſh commonly known by the name ol 
the TUNNY or thynnus. 


ORDEAL, ordalium, a form of trial, that is, of diſcover- 


ing innocence or guilt; practiſed, in England, in the 


time of Edward the Confeſſor; and ſince, as low as 


king John and king Henry III. 

The word, in the original Saxon, ſignifies à great judg- 
ment, formed of or, great, and deal, or dele, judgment, 
It was called purgatio dis, or judicium Dei, in oppo- 
ſition to bellum or combat, the other form of purgation : 
and alſo to the canonical purgation, which was by the 
oath of the party. 


The ordeal was of various kinds; viz. that of fire, that 


of red-hot iron, that of cold water, that of judicial pot- 


tage, that of hallowed cheeſe tha WY 
that of a green croſs, and that of as ili watt, 
covered with a woollen cloth. There r 0 relies, 
3 for each ſpecies of ordeal. © pa 

he more popular kinds of ordeal! 
hot iron, 12 water: the firſt for rr 
of faſhion; the ſecond for peaſants. _ 
Fire- ordea! was performed either by takin 
hand, unhurt, a * of red-hot iron, 4 
three pounds weight; or elſe by walking * 
blindfold, over nine red-hot plough-ſhares 
wiſe, at unequal diſtances; and if the | 
without injury, he was adjudged innocent: . 
happened otherwiſe, as without colluſion it ene 1 fi 
he was then condemned as guilty, denerallj dd 
It is a popular ſtory, in our hiſtories, that Emma 
of Edward the Confeſſor, being accuſed of t 
familiarity with Alwyn, biſhop of Winch 
the ordeal of red-hot iron; and paſſed 
hood-winked over nine red-hot plough 
touching any of them. 
Water-ordeal was performed either by plungin 

1 g the bare 

arm up to the elbow in boiling water, aud efc, 
hurt; or by caſting the perſon ſuſpected into 
pond of cold water, and if he floated therein 
any action of ſwimming, it was deemed a 
his guilt, but if he ſunk he was acquitted. 
It is eaſy to trace out the traditional relics of this water 
ordeal, in the ignorant barbarity ill praGifed f. w 
countries, to diſcover witches, by caſting them into 3 
pool of water, and drowning them to prove their inno- 
cence. This purgation by erdeal, ſeems to have been 
very ancient, and very univerfal, in the times of ſuper- 
ſtitious barbarity. It was known to the ancient Greek; 
vide Antigone of Sophocles, v. 270. And GrotinCom, 
on Numb. v. 17. gives many inſtances of water-zr:4/ 
in Bithynia, Sardinia, and other places. g 
It was very anciently known in Perſia, and perhaps origin- 
ated from their ſuperſtitious veneration ſor fire. Records 
of trial by -rdeal remain above 500 years before the 
Chriſtian æra. It is ſtill in practice, where ſatisfaRory 
evidence cannot be obtained, among the GrzrTo0s, in 
Hindoſtan, and of very high antiquity. It is mentioned” 
ſeveral times in the code of Gentoo laws, as a common 
mode of proof. The modes of this ordeal are various in 
India, according to the choice of the party, or nature of 
the offence ;z but the infallibility of the reſult is to this 
day as implicitly believed, as it could have been in the 
darkeſt ages of antiquity. See chap. iii. of the Code of 
Gentoo Laws, by Halhed. 
The moſt reſpectable authors, ancient and modern, at- 
tribute the invention of water-ordcal, in the Chriſtiaa 
church, to pope Eugenius II. though Le Brun, a prieſt 
of the Oratory, maintains, that it was more ancient— 
However this be, the cuſtom was condemned and abro- 
gated, by the authority of Lewis the Meck, about the 
year 829. It was afterwards revived, and practiſed in 
the 1oth, 11th, and 12th centuries. | 
The firſt account we have of Chriſtians appealing to the 
fire-ordeal, as a proof of their innocence, is that of Sim- 
plicius, biſhop of Autun, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury. This prelate, as the ſtory is related, before his 
promotion to the epiſcopal order, had married a wile, 
who loved him tenderly, and who, unwilling to quit 
him aſter his advancement. continued to fleep in the 
ſame chamber with him. The ſanctity of Simplicius 
ſuffered, at leaſt in the voice of fame, by the conſtancy 
of his wife's affection; and it was rumoured about, 
that the holy man, though a biſhop, petſiſted, in oppo- 
ſition to the eccleſiaſtical canons, to taſte the ſweets 0 
matrimony : upon which, his wife, in the preſence 2 
a great concourle of people, took up a conſicerabic 
quantity of burning coals, which ſhe held in her cloaths, 
and applied to her breaſts, without the leaſt hart 5 
her perſon or her garments, as the legend lays, and * 
example being followed by her huſband, with en 
ſucceſs, the fly multitude admired the miracle, yl 
proclaimed the innocence of the loving pair. A a x 
trick was played, by St. Brice, in the fifth centur?- 
Moſh. Eccl. Hilt. vol. ii. p. 169. n. f. Eng. ed 1768. 1 
The practice of ordeal obtained very generally, 1 
more modern times; and even in England, 40 loſe 1 
king John's, time, we find grants to the Wy 0 
clergy to uſe the judicium ferri, aqua, i $19 , 
— i England 2 gone the clergy preſided ye 
trial, and it was only performed in the churenc 10 
in other conſecrated ground. However the e ho 
declared, very early, againſt trial by rat, 33 1 5 
fabric of the devil. Upon this authorit?s _oup 
canons themſelves were of no validity 41 Ld ok, 
was thought proper (as had been done in Mee 
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f juſtice, by an act of parliament, 
entirely ws. 2 to Sir Edward Coke, or rather 
in 3 He * of the king in council. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. 


* found in Þ 
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ſt prope? „ cal lying in veins under-ground. 

or de cee . ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, 
ortions of 

ornaments, 53 of the projecting parts of a 
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25, 26, 27» * to be, that which preſeribes the 
Feral eines celan, and determines the figures 
4 rtain parts ſuitable to the different characters, 
. 0 heir different uſes and ends require. 
47 — defines an order to be a column charged 
on 1 entablature, and ſupported on a pedeſtal, 
— definitions Vitruvius, Barbaro, Scamozzi, &c. give 
* are ſo obſcure, that it were vain to repeat them : 
wh _ dwelling, therefore, on the definition of a 
- 1 which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, it is ſufficient to 
* Fe that there are five orders of columns; three 
32 are Greek, viz. the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; 
or two Italic, viz. the Tuſcan and Compoſite. 
Th thee Greek orders repreſent the three different 
2 of buildiag; viz. the /d, delicate, and middling: 
de two Italic ones are imperfect productions thereof. 
The little regard the Romans had for theſe laſt, ap- 
s hence, that we do not meet with one inſtance, 
in the antique, where they are intermixed: that abuſe 
the moderns have introduced by the mixture of Greek 
and Latin orders, Daviler obſerves, ariſes from their 
want of reflection on the uſe made thereof by the an- 
The ocigin of orders is almoſt as ancient as human ſo- | 
The rigour of the ſeaſons firſt led men to make little 
cabins, to retice into; at firſt half under-ground, and 
the half above covered with ſtubble: at length, growing 
more expert, they planted trunks of trees on-end, laying 
others acroſs to ſuſtain the covering, 
Hence they took the hint of a more regular architec- 
ture: for the trunks of trees, upright, repreſent columns; 
the girts or bands, which ſerved to keep the trunks 
from burſting, expreſſed baſes and capitals ; and the 
ſummers, laid acroſs, gave a hint of entablatures; as 
the coverings, ending in points, did of 133 
This is Vitruvius's hypotheſis; which we find very well 
illuſtrated by M. Blondel. 
Others take it, that columns took their riſe from pyra- 
mids, which the ancients erected over their tombs; and 
that the urns, wherein they encloſed the aſhes of the 
dead, repreſented the capitals, whoſe abacus was a 
brick, laid thereon to cover the urns : but Vitruvius's 
account appears the more natural. 
At length the Greeks regulated the height of their co- 
lumns on the foot of the proportions of the human 


For the meaſures of the ſeveral orders, ſee Cor uu. 
Theſe orders took their names from the people among 
whom they were invented : Scammozzi ules ſignifica- 
uve terms to expreſs their character, when he calls the 
Tuſcan, the Gigantic; the Doric, the Herculean; the 
lone, the Matronal ; the Compoſite, the Heroic; and the 
Corinthian, the Virginal. See Tuscan, Donic, &e. 

Lo give a oat idea of the orders, it mult be obſerved, 
that the whole of each order is compoled of two parts, 
at the leaſt, viz. the column and entablature ; and of 
tour parts, at the moſt, when there is a pedeſtal under 
the column, and an acroter or little pedeſtal a-top of 
the entablature : that the column has three parts; viz. 
the baſe, the aft, and the capital: the entablature has 
three likewiſe z viz. the architrave, the frieze, and 
er niche : which parts are all different in their ſeveral or- 


Eo ENTABLATURE, CAriTAL, &c. 


placin 


* 8 one order over another, where there are ſeveral 
ge 


Houſe at Whitchall, and many other public 
— ces. They are determined by the order, over which 
l 1 and the greateſt diameter of the upper tier 
422 is in general made equal to the diameter 
an : ower tier at the top of the columns; and the 

$ of the upper column is placed immediately over the 


cen — . . 
Ba ” the lower column; which diſpolition deter- 
es the INTERCOLUMNIATION. | 


den, 11 See Rus ric. 
DER, Attic. See Ar ric. 


Arebit. fig. 40. is an example of the manner of | 


es of columns, as at St. Paul's Cathedral, the Ban- | 


OnrnER, Perſan. Sec PERSIAN. | 

In ſome caſes the cARYATID ES, or Perſian order, is 
introduced as an Attic; over columns; as in the front of 
the Royal Academy, in the Strand. 
ORDER, caryatic. See CaRYATIDES. 
OrDper, Gothic. See GoTnic. 
ORDER, French, is a new-contrived order, wherein the 
capital conſiſts of attributes agreeing to that people; as 
cocks heads, fleurs de lis, &c. 

Its proportions are Corinthian. Such is that of M. Le 
Brun, in the grand gallery at Verſailles ; and that of 
M. Le Clerc. 

M. Le Clerc gives a ſecond Tuſcan order, and a Spani/h 
order, beſides his French order. The Tu/can he ranks 
between the firſt Tuſcan and Doric. Its height he 
makes 23 ſemidiameters 22 minutes; the column to 
have 15, the pedeſtal 5, and the entablature 3, and 
22 minutes : and he propoſes its frieze to be adorned 
with turtles, which are the arms of Tuſcany. 

The Spaniſb order he places between the Corinthian and 
Compoſite. The whole order he makes 30 ſemidiameters, 
28 minutes; whereof the column lias 9 and 25 min. 
the pedeſtal 16 and 18 min. and the entablature 4 
and 15 min. The horns of the abacus he ſuſtains with 
little volutes; the middle, in lieu of a roſe, has a lion's 
ſnout ; that animal being the ſymbol of Spain, and 
expreſſing the ſtrength, gravity, and prudence of that 
nation. # x 

There has been alſo an order, where lions and vnicorns 
have been made to iſſue from the volutes, in compliment 
to the arms of the king of England, and calicd the 
Britannic order : but all theſe diſtinctions are alterations 
without improvement, and encumber rather than orna- 
ment the original figure of the antique capital. 
OrDERs, Greek. See GREEK. 
ORDER, in Rhetoric, is the placing of each word and mem- 
ber of a ſentence in ſuch a manner, as will moſt con- 
tribute to the force, beauty, or evidence of the whole; 
according to the genius and cuſtom of diffcrent lan- 
guages. With regard to order, we may obſerve in ge- 
neral, that, in Engliſh, the nearer we keep to the na- 
. tural or grammatical order it is generally the beſt; but 
in Latin, we are to follow the uſe of the belt writers; 
a joint regard being always had to the judgment of the 
ear, and the perſpicuity of the ſenſe, in both languages. 
See Disros1T10N. 

ORDER is alſo uſed for a claſs or diviſion of the mem- 
bers of the body of a ſtate; with regard to aſſemblies, 

recedence, &c. 

n this ſenſe, order is a kind of dignitv, which, under 
the ſame name, is common to ſeveral perſons; and 
which, of itſelf, does not give them any particular pub- 
lic authority, but only rank, and a capacity ot arriving 
at honours and employments. 

To abridge this definition, -rder may be (aid to be a 
dignity attended with an aptitude for public employ. 
By which it is diſtinguiſhed from an , which is the 
exerciſe of a public truit. 

In this ſenſe, nobility is an order, &c. The clericate is 
alſo an eder, &c. 

ORDER is alſo the title of certain ancient books, contain— 
ing the divine office, with the order and manner of its 
performance. 

Roman order is that wherein are laid down the ceremo— 


ORDER, in A/tronomy, &c. A planet is ſaid to go accord- 
ing to the order of the ſigns, when it is direct; pro- 
ceeding from Aries to Taurus, thence to Gemini, &c. — 
It goes contrary to the order or ſucceſſion, of the ſigns, 
when it is retrograde, 1. e. when it goes back from 
Piſces to Aquarius, &c. 

ORDER, in Botany, is a name given to a ſubdiviſion of 
plants, in the > Deel ſyſtem ; which in the brit 13 
claſſes takes its denomination from the number of pit- 
tils or female parts of the plant; and theſe are uſually 
reckoned -from the baſe of the ſtyle, if there be any; 
but if the ſtyle be wanting, the number is taken from 
the ſtigmata Of the three s of the 14th claſs the 
firſt two are founded on a diſtinction in the fruit, and 
the third expreſſes ſuch plants as have many petals, 
The two orders of the 15th claſs are founded on a dif- 
tinction in the pericarpium. The crders of the three next 
claſſes are founded on the number of ſtamina in each 
brotherhood, or diſtinct fet of ſtamina. The four tirit 
orders of the 19th claſs are founded on four cafes of 
the POLYGAMY of flowers; the 5th order comprehends 
thoſe plants which have partial cups growing out of 

the common calyx, which ſurround and divide the 
floſculi, or florets; and the &th order has a fimple 
flower, and not a flower compounded of many florets, 
as in the other orders. "The or of the 20th claſs are 
ſounded on the number of itzmina. The orders of the 
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nies which obtain in the Romiſh church. See Riru Al. 
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two preceding claTes are diſpoſed under the titles of 
thoſe claſſes, to which their reſpective flowers would 
have belonged, if the ſtamina and piſtillum had been 


under the ſame covers. In the 23d claſs, the titles of 
the two firſt orders are the ſame with thoſe of the 21ſt 
and 22d claſſes, and are to be underſtood in the ſame 
manner. The 3d order has been eſtabliſhed in favour 
of a ſingle genus, viz. the ichs; in which the polygamy 
is on three diſtinct plants, one producing male flowers, 
another female, and the third hermaphrodite or andro- 
ginous. The diſtinguiſhing characters of the four orders 
of the 24th claſs are not ſo accurately aſcertained as 
thoſe of the others. See FRUCTIFICATION. 

A diſtin and intelligible view of the different orders 
may be obtained by conſulting Tab. III, IV, V, VI, and 
VII, of Botany, explained by the following references, 
for which the editor is indebted to Mr. Miller's late 
excellent Illuſtration of the Sexual Syſtem of Linnzus. 
Claſs I. Order 1. Canna. (See Tab. III.) The whole 
flower is repreſented in the firſt figure; the perianthi- 
um is triphyllous, as 1; the corolla monopetalous, but 
divided into fix ſegments, 2, 23 the neClarium is ſhaped 
like a petal, and divided into two ſegments, the upper 
aſcending archwiſe, the inferior rolled back, 3; the fila- 
ment is wanting, but the anthera adheres to the margin 
of the ſuperior ſegment of the nectarium, 4; the parts 
of the piſtil are a roundith germen, 5; a {word-ſhaped 
ſtyle, 6, adhering to the nectarium; and a linear ſtigma, 
7, growing to the margin of the ſtyle. 

Ord. 2. Blitum. The perianthium is tripartite, 13 no 
corolla; the filament briitly, 2; the anther twins, 33 
the germen ovate, 4z the ſtyles two, 5, 53 and the ſtig- 
mas ſimple, 6, 6. 

Claſs II. Ord. 1. Monarda. The perianthium of one 
leaf, 1; the corolla monopetalous, but divided into two 
lips, 2; the two plaments are ſetaceous, 33 the antheræ 
compreſſed 4; the germen quadriſid, 5; the ſtyle ſili- 
form, 6; and the ſtigma biſid, 7. 

Ord. 2. Anthoxanthum. 'The calyx is a bivalvular glume, 
with one flower, 1; the corolla is an uniflorous bivalvu— 
lar glume, cach valve having a dorſal ariſta, 2; the 
nectarium is diphyllous, thin, cylindrical, embracing 
the germen, ſtamen, and ſtyle 3, 3; the filaments like 
two hairs, 4,4; the antheræ double forked, 5,5; 
the germen oblong, 6; and the ſtyles thread-lhaped, 
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Ori 3. Piper. The perianthium monophyllous, 1; no 
corolla, or filaments; the antheræ are two, placed at 
the root of the germen, 2; the germen is large, 3; 
there are no ſtyles, but three briſtly ſtigmas, 4; a ſili- 
form ſpadix, covered with flowers, 5. 

Claſs III. Ord. 1. Crecus. The calyx a ſpatha, 1; the 
corolla is monopetalous; its tube, 2, is long, and its 
limb divided into fix parts, 3 ; the ülaments are three, 
and awl-ſhaped, 4; the antherz are arrow-thaped, 5 
the germen is roundiſh, 6; the tyle filiform, 7; the 
ſtigmas are three, 8, 8. 

Ord. 2. fend. The calyx is a glume generally with 
many flowers; the glume is bivalvular, the valves with- 
out beards, 1; the wild oat having a beard, 2; the co- 
rolla bivalvular, having a beard ſpirally wreathed, and 
growing out at its bark; the filaments are three, and 
like hairs, 3; the anther obiuny and bifurcate, 43 the 
germen obtute, 5; the ityles are two, reflex, thread-like, 
and feathered at the top, 6; but the ſtigmas undi- 
vided, 

Ord. 3. Mollugo. The calyx a perianthium of five 
leaves, 1; no corolla; the filaments three, lying clofe 
to the piſtil, 2; the antherz fimple, 3; the germen ovate 
and triſulcate, 4; the ſtyles are three and thort, 5. 
Claſs IV. Ord. 1. Dipſacus. The common perianthium 
of the calyx is multiflorous, 1; the proper perianthium 
ſcarce dillinguiitable to the naked eye, 23 the univerſal 
corolla equal, 3; the proper corolla monopetalous, 4 
the filaments are four, 5; the antliere incumbent, 6; 
the germen, 7; and the ſtyle filiform, 8. 

Ord. 2. Hamamelis. "The involucrum is triphyllous, 1; 
the calyx a double perianthium, the extcrior diphyllous, 
and the interior cctraphyllous, 2; the corolla LI four 
long lincar petals, 3; the nectarium four ſolioles, trun- 
cated, and grown to the corolla, 4; the filaments are four 
and lincar, 5; the antheræ obovate like two together, 
with a ſmall elevated top, 6; the germen ovate and 
hairy, 73 the ſtyles two, 8; and the ſtigmas truncated, 
with an elevated top, 9. 

Ord. 3. Potamogeton. The corolla hath four petals, 1 ; 
the hlaments are four, but very ſhort, 2; the an- 
there are twins, 3; the germina are four, 43 no 


| ſtyle ; the ſtigmas obtuſe, 5. 


Claſs V. Ord. 1. Nerium. The perianthium monophyl- 
lous, and quinquepartite 1; the corolla of one leaf, and 
funnucl-thaped, bat divided at the upper part into five, 2; 


ORD 


the filaments are five, and ſhort, 3; th 
ſhaped, inclining together, and teria wy err ay 
thread, 4 ; the germen roundiſh and jg i us 
2 63; and the ſtigma truncate, » ' * 
rd. 2. Anethum. The univerſal umbel e Y 
partial umbels, 1; a partial umbel. » . conliſ of 
volucrum none; a partial one n 


: one; th. be 
anthium obſolete ; the univerſa] 1 e der pet. 
floſcules all fertile, and conſiſting of 5 Uniform, the 


Ve petals 


filaments five and capillary, 4; the anthers K 


; the germen, 6; th \ 
Coors oath 


Ord. 3. Turnera. The perianthiuen Monophy!lay. - 
tube cylindrical, the lim quinquepartite Phyllous, in 
five, 2; the filaments five, 3; the anthers, the per 
nic gms 53 the ſtyles three 6; a ft hs 43 he 
the ſtigmas are bundles of hairs 8. „e magnified; 
Ord. 4. Parnaſſia. The petals five, I; the gl 
five, 2; the antheræ, 3; the neQaria five. +. = 
men ovate, 5; no ſtyle; the ſtigmas four 9 © git 
Ord. 5. Craſfl The perianthium pentaph 7 
the petals five, united at their baſe, 2; de e 
five, 33 the antheræ oblong, 43 the germina ** 
the nectaria five, 6; the ſtyles ſive, 73 and th wo 
obtuſe, 8. | ; 1 
Ord. 6. Myoſurus. The perianthium pe 
no corolla; the nectaria tive, 2; the filament, five, z 
the antheræ oblong, 43 the germina numerous, 5; 650 
| erg is conic and ſmooth, 6; no ſtyles ; finn 
imple, 7. EY 
Claſs VI. Ord. 1. Amaryllis. The corolla hexanetsln 
bell-ſhaped, with a hook on every other petal 18 
ſilaments ſix, 2; the antheræ, 3; the germen, 4, N 
ſtyle, 5; the ſtigma, 6. : 
Ord. 2. Oryza. "Che glume of the calyx, 1; the cor; 
is bivalve, 23 the nectaria are two, 3; the flames; 
ſix, and capillary, 4; the anther biſid, 5; the gems 
ſhaped like a top, 6; the ſtyles two, 7; and the Ming 
elevated, 8. | x 
Ord. 3. Rumex. The perianthium triphyllous ; 4 
petals three, 1; the filaments ix, 2; the antheræ, Ji 
the germen, 43 the ſtyles three, g; the ſtigmas, 6. 
Ord. 4 Petiveria. The perianthium monophyllow, 
but quadripartite, 1; no corolla; the filaments fix, 2; 
the antherz oblong, 3; the germen comprelled, 4; the 
ſtyles four, 5; and the ſtigmas, 6. 
Ord. 5. Aliſma. Ihe petals three, 1 ; the flaments (x, 
2; the antheræ roundiſh, 3; the germina more that 
five, 4; a ſingle germen, 5; the ſtyle 6; and ſtigma 
Claſs VII. Ord. 1. (See Tab. IV.) A ſculus. Ihe pe 
rianthium monophyllous, tubulous, quinquefid, 1; c 
hve petals inſerted in the calyx, 2 a; filaments ſeren, 
inſerted in the receptacle, ſubulate, bending downward, 
pilous, 2 b, 3 a; anthera ovate, riſing upright, 2 35; 
germen ovate and villous, 4 a, 5 a, ending in a {ubulz 
ſtyle, 5 5; ſtigma acuminate, 5 c. 

rd. 3. Saururus. The amentum (or catkin) oblong, 
covered with flowers, 1; the proper perianthium mo- 
nophyllous, ovate, lateral, coloured, and hairy, 2, 3 
corolla none; filaments ſeven, filiform 3az anthera 0 
long, erect, 34; germina four, ovate, 44; ſtyles duc“ 
iſh, ſubulate, 4 ; ſtigmas ſimple, acute, 4c. 
Claſs VIII. Ord. 1. Ocenathera. The perianthium mots 
phyllous, the tube cylindraceous, the limb quadripzre 
1.3 corolla, four petals, obcordate, 2 3 inſerted at dir 
diviſures of the calyx, 3; filaments eight, ſud 
incurved, inſerted in the mouth of the calys, hone 
than the corolla, 2 %, 4 a; antheras oblong, incumbent 
2 c, 4 b; germen cylindraccous, ſtanding under the co 
rolla, 5 45 ſtyle filiform, of the length of the ſtamma, 
5b; {tigmas quadrifid, thick, obtule, reflexed, 50 1 
Ord. 2. Galenia. The pcrianthium ſmall, quadrini 
and concave, 1; corolla none; filaments cigih 5 
hairs, 2a; anthera divided into two lobes, * 
germen nearly round, 2 c, 4 a; ſtyles to, ſumpic, 7 
flexed, 46; ſtigmas, ſimple, obtuſe, 4c 3 

"IP mate; 
Ord. 3. Polygonum. The perianthium turb a 2 
the outſide coloured, quinquepartite, a 
none, except the coloured calyx; filaments 5 
ſubulate, * 2b, 3 4 antheras ſubrotund, 1 255 
bent, 2c, 36; the germen triquetrous, 2 &, 46 opt 
often three, filiform, very ſhort, 493 ſtigmas 


ntaphylions, l 


4. . — | 
Ord. 4. Adoxa. The flowers terminating in. head, ! 


a at, 2 5 
perianthium below the flowers, biſid, ſpreading 4; 
corolla monopetalous, quadrifid, ſpreading 1 4b; 
filaments eight, 34, 4a; antheras N 53 , " 
Ke within the receptacle of the me yy 
tyles four, ſimple, erect, 5%; ſtigmas "mp rg 
Claſs IX. Ord. 1. Caſſjta. The perianthium! F 1 20 
the folioles acute, concave, a liule Freu . to thei 
petals three, their puargins from the un 99:4 
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oints convolute, 2 33 the nectarium is formed of three 
lands, coloured, truncate, the length of the germen, 
and ſtanding round it, 3 4, 4 @ 3 filaments nine, 2c, 46; 
antheras with three lobes, 4c germen ſtanding under 
the flower, 2 4, 4 4, 54; ſtyle 5 5; ſtigma trilobate, 


C. 


mas three, reflex, plumoſe, 2 c. 


Ord. 4 Butomus. The involucrum ſimple, triphyllous, 
x ; petals fix, 243 filaments nine, of which ſix arc ex- 
terior, 3 @ z antheras as if compoſed of rwo plates, 3b; 
germens ſix, 4 a, terminating in ſtyles, 45; ſtigmas 


imple, growing to the inſide of the ſtyles, 4 c. 


Claſs X. Ord. 1. Kalmia. 'The perianthium quinque- 


partite, 1; corolla monopetalous, partly hypocrateriform, 


and partly inſundibuliform, cut into tive legments 2 43 
ten nectariferous horn-ſhaped cavities, which before the 
flower is perfectly blown contain the ſtamens and 
antheras like a ſheath, 2 5, 3a; hlaments ten, inſerted 
into the baſe of the corolla, 365; antheras ſimple, 3c; 
germen roundith, 44; ityle filiform, 4b; itigma ob- 
>, 4 Co 
854 yh Saxiſraga. The perianthium monophyllous, 
quinquepartite, 1; petals hive, 2 az hlaments ten, 3 a; 
antheras ſubrotund, 35; germen roundith, tapering up- 
wards, 3c, 4 4, ſo as to form two thort ſtyles, 45; 


ſtigmas obtuſe, 4 c. 


Ord. 3. Stellaria. The perianthium pentaphyllous, 1; 
petals five, bipartite, oblong, 2a; filaments ten, every 
other ſhorter, 3 az antheras heart-ſhaped, 3%; germen 
ſubrotund, 3c, 44; ſtyles three, 46; itigmas obtule, 


40. 


Ord. 4. Oxalis. The perianthium quinquepartite, 1; 
corolla monopetalous, quinquepartite, the ungues joined 
together at their baſes, 24; filaments ten, capillary, 
the exterior ſhorter than the interior, 33; antheras 
ſubrotund, furrowed, 36; germen quinquangular, 4 a; 


ſtyles fave, filiſorm, 4 6; ſtigmas obtuſe, 4 c. 


Ord. g. Phytolacca. Calyx none (except the corolla is 
taken ſor a coloured calyx); petals five, 1a, 2a; hla- 


ments ten (eight cr twenty), 24; antheras ſubrotund, 
2c; germen orbicular. divided on the outſide by little 


bands or wreaths, 2 d, 3a, terminating with ten (or 


eight) ſtyles, 35; ſtigmas ſimple, 3 c. 
Claſs XI. Ord. 1. ffarum. Phe perianthium mono- 


phy!lous, bell-ſhaped, ſemitrifid, coriaceous, coloured, 


villous, 1; corolla none; filaments twelve, ſubulate, 


inſerted on the top of the germen, 2 a, 3 43 antheras, 
oblong, joined to the middle of the filaments, 2%, 30; 
germeu below the calyx, and hid within its ſubſtance, 
35% 4az ſtyle, a cylindraceous cone, hexagonal, 3 4, 46 ; 
itignaa ſtar-ſhaped, 36. 4 c. 

Org. 2. Agrimonia. The perianthium monophyllous. 
quinqueſid, fitting on the top of the germen, 1 a ; ſur- 
rounded by another calyx, 14; petals five, and inſerted 
in the calyx, 2 a; filaments capillary, inſerted into the 
calyx, 25; antheras twins, 2c ; germen fitting under 
the calyx, 3; ſtyles two, imple, 36; ſligmas, 3c. 
Ord, 3. Euphorbia. Perianthium monophyllous, ven- 
tricole, having at the mouth ſour teeth, ſometimes ive, 
1@ 24; petals four, ſome few five, turbinated, pib- 
bous, ſwelled, truncated, 1 /, 2 ö, with the calycine den- 
ticles alternare, 2c; the angucs faltened to the margin 
of the calyx, 24; filaments many, twelve or more, fili- 
on, articulated, inſerted on the receptacle, 3 a ; an- 
theras didymous, ſubrotund, 3 4; germen ſubrotund, 
triquctrous, with a footſtalk, 4 4; ſtyles three, biſid, 
40; ſligmas obtuſe, 3 c. 

0 5. Semper didum. The perianthium divided into 
2 to taclve ſegments, with haics round their 
si, 1; petals, from fix to twelve, a little larger 

Y 


t| - * al 2 — 
han the cal x, 2a; filaments from fix to twelve, 26; 
antheras, 


lobe lubrotund 3 before they dilcharge their pollen, 
. 3 4% with four furrows, after the pollen is 
charged, 3% germens, from fix to twelve, placed in 


a circle, erect, 4 a, terminating in as m: „ 4 ; 
mas _ 4% OY os in as many ſtyles, 45; 
on XII. Urd. 1. Punica. The perianthium mono- 
. beil-thaped, quinqueſid, 1; petals five, in- 
5 * the calyx, 2 a; filaments numerous, capil- 
E * into the calyx, 3a; ancheras a little ob- 
i 4 3 ; germen placed below the calyx, 3c, 4 a3 
) 2 46; itigma headed, 4 c. 

The perianthium monophyllous, 
ving e teeth, 1; petals five, inſerted in the calyx, 
— 2 twenty, inſerted in the calyx, 3 43 an- 
* mand, 36; germen below the flower, 4 az 
— Kin 'gmas, 4c. N. B. Fig. 4. is a longi- 


9 


Ord. 3. Sorbus. The perianthium monophyllous, hav⸗ 
ing hve teeth, 1; petals five, ſeffile, inſerted into the 
calyx, 2 43 filaments twenty, inſerted into the calyx, 


2 03 antheras roundiſh, 2c; germen ſtanding under 
the receptacle, 3 a; ſtyles three, 3 J; ſtigmas capitate, 


85 N. B. Fig. 3. is a longitudinal ſection. 
Or. 2. Rheum. Calyx none; corolla monopetalous, 

the limb cut into fix ſegments, 1 43 filaments nine, in- 
ſerted into the corolla, 15; antheras twins, 1c; ger- 
men three-cornered, 2 az ſtyles ſcarce any, 26; ſtig- 


rd. 4. Pyrus. The perianthium monophyllous, ſemi- 
quinquefid, 1; petals five, inſerted into the calyx, 
2 a, 3 a; filaments twenty, inſerted into the calyx, 3b; 
antheras ſimple, 3c; germen placed below the calyx, 
di ſtyles five, 3 e; ſtigmas ſimple, 37 N. B. Fig. 3 
is a longitudinal ſection. 
Ord. 5. Rubus. The perianthium monophyllous, quin- 
quepartite, 1; petals five, inſerted in the calyx, 2 a; 
hlaments many, inſerted in the calyx, 26; antheras 
ſubrotund, compreſſed, 2 c, 3; germens numerous, 4a; 
ſtyles filiform, coming out of the ſides of the germens, 
4 b; ſtigmas ſimple, 4 r. 
Claſs XIII. Ord 1. (See Tab. V.) Sarracenia. The 
calyx is a double perianthium, the inferior with three 
ſmall leaves, 14, the ſuperior with five leaves, large 
and coloured, 1, 2 a; petals five, inflex, aſirgent, be— 
twixt the angles of the ſtigma, covering the itamens, 
embracing the top of the iligma, 2b; filaments men, 
3a; antheras ſimple, 36; germen roundiſh, furrowed, 
3 65 ſtyle cylindrical, growing thicker at the top, 343 
iligma fſhield-ſhaped, the ityle inſerted in its middle, 
membranaceous, quinquangular, overſhading the ſtyle, 
germen, and ſtamens, like an umbrella, 2 c, 2 c. 
Ord. 2. Pœenia. The perianthium pentaphyllous, the 
folioles ſubrotund, reflex, unequal in five and ſituation, 
1; petals five, 2 a; filaments numerous, ſhort, about 
three hundred ſtanding in three circles round the germens, 
3 43 antheras oblong, quadrangular, large, and quadri- 
locular, 30; germens two, ovate and downy, Zee 
ſtigmas recurvate, 3 4. 
Ord. 3. Aconitum. Calyx none; petals five, unequal, 
the uppermolt helmet-thaped and tubulate, the two 
lateral ones are broad, ſubrotund, oppoſite, connivent, 
the two undermoſt are oblong, bending downwards, 
abc; nectaria two, covered by the helmet-ſtaped 
petal, 1 4; filaments many, thort, 1, 24; antheras 
heart-ſhaped, 24; germens three (ſemetimes tive), 3 45 
terminating in a ſtyle, 36; ſtigmas ſimple, acuminate, 
J © , 
Ord. 5. Aquilegia. Calyx none; petals five, 1a, 2a z the 
nectaria tive, equal, with the petals placed alternate, 1 ; 
each is horn-ſhaped, on the upper part gradually broad, 
aſcending obliquely on the outer fide with an opening 
or mouth fixed on the inner ſide to the receptacle, 43 
the baſe advancing to a long tube, growing narrower, 
the apex obtuſe, incurved; filaments from thirty to 
forty, the outer ſhort, 1c, 5a; antheras oblong, 5 5; 
germens five, 6 a, terminating in ſubulated ſlyles, longer 
than the ſtamens, 5 c, 6 5; ſtigmas ſimple, ; 4, 6c; the 
germens are each covered with two paleas, 5 . 
Ord. 6. Stratietes, The ſpatha diphyllous, uniflorous, 


1, 2 4, on both tides carinated, the carinas 


jagged wich 
ſhort ſpines ; 


perianthium monophylious, tripartite, 
2b, 3; petals three, obcordate, 2c; filaments twenty, 
ſhort, inſerted in the receptacle, 4 az antheras fimple, 
ſagittated, and lanceolated, 4 %; germen inferous, 5 43 
ſtyles ix, bipartite, 5 %, longer than the ſtamens; {tig- 
mas ſimple, 5 c. 

Ord. 7. Ranunculus. The perianthium pentaphyllous, 
1; petals five, 2; the nectarium at the unpucs of cach 
petal hath a hollow or cavity, 3 4; the ellential cha- 
racter conliits in the nectarium, the other parts being 
commonly inconſtant and different, which when vn- 
known, cauſes a great deal of confuſion z the neQarium 
is in ſome ſpecics only an open pore, in others ſu— 
rounded with a cylindraceous margin, and ſome few 
cloſed by an emarginated ſcale; filaments many, four 
in the magnified one, a; antheras oblong, twins, 4, in 
the magnihed one, þ; germens numerous, collected in 
a ſmall head, 5 4; ityles none; ſtigmas retiexcd, very 

ſmall; a germen magnified, 5b; its ſtigma 5 c. 

Claſs XIV. Ord. 1. Melittis. The perianthium mono- 

phyllous, bell-thaped, villous, the mouth bilabiate, the 

upper lip higher, the inferior lip thorter and triſid, 1 

corolla monopetalous, gaping, the tube }ong-and nar- 

row, the upper lip erect, the inferior, patent, trifid, 2; 

filaments four, the inner ones ſhotter than the outer, 

3az antheras in pairs, croſs ways, bilid, 36; germen 

quadrihd, villous, 4a; ſtyle filiform, 4%; ſtigma bifid, 


c. 

Ord. 2. Melianthus. The perianthium large, quinque- 
partite 3 the ſuperior lacinias erect, oblong, 1 a, the 
under lacinia very thort, 1 4, ſhaped like a bag, down- 
wards gibbous; the two middle lacinias lanceolate, 1c; 
petals five, the upper. one ere, 2 4; the other four on 
the upperſide patent, reflexed at the apex, 2+; the 


neQatium, 
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nectarium is in the undermoſt lacinia of the calyx z | 
filaments four, 2c; antheras cordate, oblong, on the 


fore part quadrilocular, 24; germen tetragonous, end- 
ing in four knobs, 3 a; ſtyle, 3b; ſtigma, quadrifid, 


c. 
Glaſs XV. Ord. 1. Lunaria. The perianthium cetra- 
phyllous, the folioles ſpread at their apex, two of 
them are gibbous at the baſe like a fack, 1; corolla 
tetrapetalous, each petal terminating with an un- 
| hun the length of the calyx, 2a; filaments fix, 
our longer and two ſhorter, 3 a ; antheras, 3b; ger- 
men on a pedicle, 3c; ſtyle of a conic form, 3 43 
ſtigma, 3 e. 
Ord. 2. Cheiranthus. The perianthium tetraphyllous, 
the two exterior folioles are gibbous at their baſes, 1; 
corolla tetrapetalous, 2 a; filaments fix, four longer 
and two ſhorter, 3a; antheras bifid at the baſe, 35; 
germen, in ſhape of a priſm, tetragonous, 3c; ſtyle 
ſhort, 34; ſtigma bipartite, 3e. 
Claſs XVI. Ord. 1. Hermannia. The perianthium mo- 
nophyllous, quinquefid, 1; corolla pentapetalous, 2 a, 
twiſting from the right to the left, 3 (N. B. Fig. 3 is 
magnified); the ungues of the petals on both ſides are 
provided with a nectariferous membrane, rolled up 
lengthway, and in form of a tube, 4; filaments five, 
joined together in one body at the baſe, 5 a; antheras, 
5 5; germen ſubrotund, pentagonous, quinquangular, 
6az f 
ſimple, 6 c. 
Ord. 2. Geranium. The perianthium monophyllous, 
quinquepartite, 1; petals five, 2 4; filaments ten, five 
longer, five ſhorter, alternately, 3 a; antheras turn on 
the apex of the filament like the needle of a compaſs, 
3 b; germen quinquangular, * a beak like that of 
a crane, 4 4; ſtyle, 45; ſtigmas five reflexed, 4 c.— 
N. B. The African geraniums have commonly the calyx 
at the baſe, tubulous and monophyllous, the petals un- 
equal, the filaments at their baſe ſlightly grown toge- 
ther, generally no more than ſeven antheras, their ſeeds 
uncovered with long feathery beards. The European 

raniums, &c. have a calyx conſiſting of fix leaves. 

rd. 4. Pentapetes. The involucrum uniflorous, tri- 
phyllous, 1 4, 2a; the perianthium monophyllous, 
quinquepartite, 1 6, 25 corolla monopetalous, the tube 
ſhort, the limb quinquepartite, 3 a; filaments fifteen, 
connected at the baſe into a tube, 36, 4 a; hve fila- 
ments long, without antheras or farina, between two 
or three filaments with their anthera, ſtands one of the 
longer ones, without their anthera, 46; anthera, 3c, 4c; 
germen ſubrotund, with five furrows, 5 a; ſtyle, cylin- 
draceous,'s b; ſtigma, 5 c. 
Ord. 5. Alcca. The perianthium double; the exterior 
monophyllous, divided into fix ſegments, 1 @, the in- 
terior monophyllous, ſemiquinqueſd, 15; petals five, 
joined together at their baſe, 2 4; klaments numerous, 
forming at the baſe a pentagonous cylinder, inſerieg 
into the corolla, 24, 3a; antheras reniform, 3 5; ger- 
men orbicular, 1c; ſtyle cylindraceous, 14; ſligmas 
numerous (twenty), 1 e. 
Claſs XVII. Ord. 2. Fumaria. The perianthium di- 
phyllous, 1, 2 az corolla oblong, tubulated, gaping, 
2 h; filaments two, each incloſed in its lip, 3 az an- 
theras three, 7 each filament, 3%; germen 
oblong, 3 c, 44 ſtyle the length of the filaments in 
this ſpecies, 3 4, 4 6 ; ſtigma, Ze, 4 c. 
Ord. 3. Polygala. The perianthium tripartite, 1; one 
of the foliolcs {ſtands above the corolla, and two below 
it, 2 az corolla butterfly-ſhaped, tte number of petals 
undetermined, 33 the wings, 3a; the vexillum (or 
ſtandard), 3 bz filaments diadelphous, eight ia one body, 
4 a ; antheras Eight, 4%; germen oblong, 5 a; ſtyle, 
5 b; ſtigma terminates with a navel, 5 c. 
Ord. 4. Lathyrus. The perianthium monophyllous, ſe- 
miquinquelid, campanulate, 1; corolla 1 
2, the carina (or keel), 2 4, opens in the middle in- 
ternally; filaments diadelphous, one ſtamen ſtanding by 
itſelf, the others in one body divided into nine, 3 az 
antheras, 3 6; germen oblong 4 a ; ſtyle, 46 ; ſtigma 
villous, 40. 
Claſs XVIII. Ord. 1. Theobroma. The perianthium 
quinquepartite, the folioles plain with three nerves, 1; 


petals five, with five nerves, inſerted by the unguis into 


the ſquamas of the exterior nectarium under and with- 
in its apex, 2 az; filaments five, ſhort, between the 
ſquamaz of the interior nectarium, as the antheras, 
which are from three to ſeven, in each family, grow 
on the outſide of the nectatium; the antheras are didy- 
mous, divaricated, uniform, and yellow, 3a; germen 
ltanding above the flowers, cylindraceous, quinquan- 
gular, 4 4; ſtyles five, approximate, 4 6 ; ſtigmas, 4 c. 

Ord. 2. Citrus, The perianthium monophyllous, quin- 
ducdentate, 1; petals tive, 2 az filaments often twenty, 


yles five, ſtanding near each other, 6%; ſtigmas, | 


ſtanding in a circle or cylinder, joined to ; 
or few ſmall bodies, 3 a; aintheras, 16 berni anf 
ſtyle, 45; ſtigma globoſe, hath within nine locytzr, * © 
8 the ſtigma magnified, 4 4. 8 
rd. 3. 1 * The perianthium 
1; petals five, having round the margin, 
8 2a, 3a; filaments numerous 
ther at the baſe in five or ſix phalanxes, 36; anth 
ſmall, on both ſides canaliculated ; on the apex 7 
gland, 4 a; germen ovate, in this ſpecies, 5 a, ſtyl 
three, ſpreading, 5%; ſtigmas, 5 c. * 
Claſs XIX. Ord. 1. (See Tab. VI.) Leontodon The 
common calyx, 1; the interior ſcales linear 755 he 
exterior ſcales fewer, often reflexed, 15; the com A 
corolla, 2; the corollulas, of which it is 3 
being hermaphrodite, 3; the proper corolla money 
talous, quinquedentate, 3; flaments five, 4a; ambera 
cylindraceous, tubuloſe, 45; germen, 5 a; Kyle 4. 
ſtigmas two, revolute,” 5 c. . 
Ord. 2. Xeranthemum. The common calyx, 1; the com. 
pound corolla unequal, in which the hermaphrodite co 
rollulas are very numerous, tubular, placed in the mY 
the female corollulas leſs numerous, tubular, placed in 
the circumference, 2 4, 3a; the firit, being the proper 
corollas of the hermaphrodite floſcules, are funnel- sha X 
much ſhorter than the calyx, the limb quinquefid, 4 5; 
the ſecond, being the proper corollas of the — 
floſcules, are tubular, 6 a; ſtamens of the hermaphro. 
dite flowers bave five ſhort filaments, 5 a; anthers cy. 
lindraceous, tubular, 5%; germen of the hermaphre- 
dites thort, coronate, crowned in this ſpecies with a 
crown of five ſetaceovs points, 4 4; the ſtyle filiform, 
5 c; ſtigma bifid, 54; germen of the ſemales as in the 
ermaphrodites, 6, 7; ityle, 7 a; ſtigma, elevate, 7 4, 
Ord. 3 Helianthus. The calyx, 1; the compound co- 
rolla radiate, its corollulas are cither thoſe of bermaphro- 
dite floſcules, numerous, and placed in the difk, 2 4, 
or thoſe of the female floſcules, lefs numerous, much 
longer, and placed in the radius, 25; the proper co- 
rolla of the hermaphrodite floſcules are cylindraceous, 3; 
the proper corolla of the female floſcyles in the form 
of a tongue, 4; filaments of the hermaphrodites, five, 
5a; antheras cylindraceous, 3 43 56; germen of the 
hermaphrodite floſcules oblong, 5 c; ſtyle filiform, 54; 


quinquepartj 
m this — 


ſtigma bipartite, reflex, 5 c; germen of the female fol- 


cules ſmall, 4 a; ſtyle none; ſtigma none. 

Ord. 4. Calendula. The common calyx ſimple, 1; the 
corolla a compound radiated flower, 2 ; the hermaphro- 
dite corollulas many in the diſk, 3 43 the female co- 
rollulas many, 3; the proper hermaphrodites tubulous, 
4; the limb quinquefid, 4 a ; the female tongue-lhapec, 
5, with three teeth, 5 a; filaments of the hermaphro- 
dite five, 6a; autheras cylindraccous, tubulous, 65; 
germen of the hermaphrodite oblong, 6 « ; ſtyle fi- 
torm, 64; ſtigma biſid, 6%; germen of the female 
oblong, trigonous, 5 “; ityle filttoim, 5 c; ſtigmas tuo, 


870 5. Echinsps. The calyx a common one, containing 
many flowers, 1a; the partial petianthium uniflorous, 
2 a; corolla monopetalons, funnel-ſhaped, the border 
divided into five, reflex, ſpreading, 20; filaments fire, 
like hairs, thort, 3 4; antheras cylindraceous, with five 
teeth 3 /; germens oblong, 4 4; ſtyle filiform, 4 
ſtigma double, 4 c. | 
Ord. 6. Lobelia. The perianthium monophyllous, 0 
quedentate, growing round the germen, 143 corone 
monopetalous, the tube cylindraccous, 15; the len 
quinquepartite, 1c; filaments tve, 2 43 antheras grow 
ing together in the form of an oblong eylinder, 2 , 
germen, 3 a; ſtyle cylindraceous, 30; * 3 
Claſs XX. Ord. 1. Orchis. The calyx, the ſpatha, 17 
the ſpadix, 16; perianthium none petals five, X 
two interior form a helmet, 2 az filaments wo, 
antheras, 2c; germen oblong, 24; ſtyle, 27% th 
2 }. , 
Ord. 2. Sifyrinchium. Calyx an univerſal ſpatha, e 
lous, 1; petals fix, 2 43 filaments three, ! uh. 1 at 
the outward coat of the ſtyle, 3 43 antheras of the 
their lower end, fixed to the ſtyle at the 2 ißt 
ſtigma, 34; germen, 3 c; ſtyle, 3 4 15 


4. ; iced 
Dr. 4. Paſſiflora. The involucrum three-leaved, lier 


d the ſlower, 241 


ve 
keel ending in a hooked briſtle, 26,36) Ping the 
2 c, 3b; nectarium a triple crown, i phments 
piltillum, divided into rays. 44, 4 ©. 1. lie 
five, fixed to the column, growing tog les threes 3“ 
$a; antheras, 54; germen, 5% fiy'© 

igmas, 5 e. | 
Ore. 5. Hrifolechia. Calyx none een 
ous, tubulous, the limb dilated, 1; hilame 


9 


ORD 


their baſe joihed to the ſtig- 
ſtanding below the flower, 
ſtigma ſubgloboſe, ſex- 


uadtilocular, at 
derte le, Termen oblong, 
— 2 b ; ſtyle ſcarce any; 


partite, 0 The calyx, the ſpatha, monophyllous, 


Ora. 7 a , 2a; below ſurrounded with 
1; the ip 1 . * none, otherwile 
dean ike . Aarias, which are thickiſh at their baſe, 2c: 
an like in a filiform cirrhis or tendrils, 243 in 2 
. coming out in the middle of the ſpadix; 
double — ſeſſile, tettagonous, between the double 
anthers he cirrhis or tendrils, 2 e, joined to the ſpadix; 
veer © any, covering the baſe of the ſpadix, 27; 
__ * ſliemas being a beard of little hairs, 2 f. 
= XXI ; Ord 1. Zanichellia. Male flowers; the ca- 
Claſs XA": tridentated at the mouth, 1; corolla 


ophyllous, . 
E one, 14; anthera ſagittated, I 5. 
3 


Female flower cloſe to the male; the calyx a monophyl- 
lous perianthiu 
mens four, 3 43 
Ord. 3. Tripſacum. 
lume or chaff, 
ing two valves, 
ments three, 343 
The female flowers; 


r, 43 at the | 
— 3 3 the chaff, having three valves, 6; 
bl 


germen oblong, 7 4 ſtyles two, 7 6; ſtigmas hairy, 


ſtyles four, 3 %; ſtigmas four 3. 
The male flowers; the calyx a 


antheras, 3 6. 


. ; the perianthium 
Urtica. The male flowers; the p 
er the folioles have a prickle at the apex, 
1; petals none; filaments four, 1a; antheras bilo- 
ar, 1 b. 

— flowers, 7; the periznthium two valves, 3, 4 
corolla none; germen, 4 a; ſtyles none; ſtigma, 4 5. 
Ord. 5. Parthenium. The common perianthium ſim- 
ple, pentaphyllous, 1; corolla compound and CONveX 3 
the hermaphrodite corollulcs are many in the diſk, 2 a; 
the females ſtanding round the hermaphrodites, hve in 
the radius, 26 ; the property of the hermaprodite florets 
monopetalous, 3 tubulous, the mouth quinquehd, 3, 4 
the ſemale florets monopctalous, 5, 6, tubulous „the fi- 
Jaments of the hermaphrodites five, capillary, 7 43 an- 
theras, 7 5; germen of the hermaphrodites within its 
proper receptacle, hardly to be obſerved, 4 a, 7c; 
ſtyle capillary, 3 a: ſtigma none; germen of the females 
below the flower, 6 a; in form of a top, heart-ſhaped, 
compreſſed, large ; ſtyle filiform, 6 5 ; ſtigma two, fili- 
form, 6 c. / 
Ord. 8. Juglant. The male flowers diſpoſed in an ob- 
long amentum, 1; the calyx, the common amentum, all 
over looſely imbricated, in form of a cylinder, conſiſting 
of uniflorous ſcales, 2; each fixed in the centre on the 
outlide of the corolla, bending outwards, 3 corolla ſex- 
partite, with footſtalks, 2 4; inſerted both in the inner 
centre of the corolla and the rachis, 1'a; filaments many 
(eighteen), very ſhort, 4 4; antheras, 4 6. 
The female flowers have no amentum, two or three are 
ſitting on the ſame plant, and are ſeſſile, 5; calyx is the 
perianthium, it is quadrifid, 6 4; corolla quadripartite, 
acute, erect, 6%; germen oval, 7 a; ſtyles two, very 
thort, 7 6; ſtigma large, on the top lacerated, 7 c. 
Ord. 9. Pinus. The male flowers growing in a ſpike, 1; 
calyx, the ſcales of the gem, open during the flower- 
ing time ; thoſe near the baſe and apex ſteril, 10, c; 
corolla none, unleſs the little ſcales which adhere to the 
antheras may be ſo called, 2 a; filaments many, growing 
round a column, in little oval ſpikes, 1 4, 3 4; anthe- 
as grow” ras oval, after the diſcharge of the pollen they become 
ler, 295 txulous and lacerated, 356; endowed with dorſal ſcales, 
—_ FL theſe ſcales are oblong, tapering at both ends. 
ha, 16“ he female flowers on the ſame plant, 4; the calyx, the 
hve, 1 common catkin, ovate, conſiſting of ſcales, of which 
70, 20 each contains two flowers, 5 ; corolla none; germen 
We elevated, ſmall, 5 a; ſtyle, 5 5; ſtigma hairy, 5 _ 

Ord. 10. Mamordi Th le ning the perian- 

rdica. e ma ; p 


, * 

le filt- 
female 
4s two, 


taining 
florous, 

border 
ts fire, 
ith five 
n, 4%) 
8, quilt 


corolla 
ie limb 


5 bet thium monophyllous, concave, uinquefid, 1; corolla 
| from : . q . 

5 6 p qJuinquepartite, 2; filaments three, 3a; antheras in two 
ö 1 1 ok the filaments are bifid, having ears on both ſides, 3 5; 
mot. the third having only on one fide an ear. 

ma tri emale flowers on the ſame plant with the male, 4 


Pelanthium monophyllous, ſtanding above the germen, 

qumquepartite, 5 43 corolla as in the male, 4 a; fila- 

ents three, very ſhort, without antheras, 5%; germen 
anding below the flowers, of a conic form, large, 5 c; 

th may 4; ſtigmas three, 5 e, 6 a. 

7d. 11. Andrachne. 


a, place 
vet, 241 
rtite, 

tals ſy 
nding ® 


The male flowers, 1; perianthium 

ments WY. 
dee Pentaphyllous, 2; petals five, 1a; nectaria one within 
1 ach petal, 1 5; filaments five inſerted at the baſe of 


430 
ec; 5 le, Jaz antheras, b. 


the 
_ Ne female tower on the ſame plant with the males, 
gar” Jeriauthium pentaphyll z petals none; nec- 
pot c 


gels? 


m, ſcarce viſible, 2; corolla none; ger-| 
bearing on each fide two flowers, hav- |, 
1 ; corolla the chaff, bivalve, 1,2; fila- | 


the calyx, the chaff, divided into. 
baſe winding into a gaping hol- 


i 


taria the ſame as in the male flow ers; germen globoſe, 
a ; ſtyles three, bipartite, 3 5; ſtigmas globoſe, 5 c. 
laſs XXII. Ord. 2. (See 7b, VII.) Salix. The male, 
I ; the calyx, the common amentum, oblong, with an in- 
volucrum formed of the gem, 143 conſilting of ſqua- 
mas, having one flower, 2 ; petals none; nectarium a 
cylindraceous' gland in the centre of the flowers, 2 @ z 
hlaments two, 2 6; antheras didymous, quadrilocular, 
2 c. 
The female, 3; the amentum and ſquamas the ſame as 
in the male; corolla none; germen ovate, 4a; attenu- 
ated into a taper ſtyle, not very diſtinct, 4 6; ſtigmas 
two, bifid, revolute, 4c. 
Ord. 3. Empetrum. The male, 1; perianthium tripar= 
tite, 23 petals three, 1 a; filaments three, 165; an- 
theras bipartite, 1 c. 
The female, 3; perianthium and petals as in the male; 
germen depretled, 4a; ſtyle ſcarce any; ſtigmas nine, 46. 
Ord. 4. Viſcum. The male, 1; perianthium quadripar- 
tite, 23 corolla none; filaments none; antheras four, 
oblong, acuminate, one joined to each of the calycine 
folioles, 1 b, 3 a. 
The female very often oppoſite to the male flowers, 4 ; 
perianthium tetraphy!lous, fixed on the germen, 543 
corolla none; germen oblong, trigonous, 6a; ſtyles 
none; ſtigma obtuſe, 6 6. 
Ord. 5. Humulus. The male, 1; perianthium penta- 
phyllous, 1a; corolla none; filaments five, 1 5; an- 
theras with four furrows, 1 c. 
The females, 2; univerfal involucrum quadripartite, 
2 a; the partial involucra tetraphyllous, 3 a; the ſolioles 
ſubrotund and ovate, having eight flowers, 3 5; each 
flower hath its perianthium monophyllous, 4; corolla 
none; germen, 5 4; ſtyles two, 5 6 ; itigmas, 5 c. 
Ord. 6. Tamus. The male, 1; perianthium ſexpartite, 
I az corolla none; filaments fix, 1 b; antheras 1 c. 
The ſemale, 2; perianthium monophyllous, ſexpartite, 
ſitting on the apex of the germen, 2a; petals none; 
nectarium an oblong point, adhering to the baſe of 
every ſingle ſegment of the perianthium, 2 6; germen 
ovately oblong, ſtanding under the calyx, 2 c; ſtyle cy- 
lindraceous, 2 4; ſtigmas three, 2 c. 
Ord. 7. Populus. The male, 1; the common amentum 
oblong, conſiſting of uniflorous ſquamas, 1 a, 2; petals 
none; filaments eight, 16; anthera tetragonous, large, 
1 c. 
The female, 3; amentum and ſquamas as in the male, 
4 germen ovate, narrow at both ends, 3a; ſtyle ſcarce- 
ly to be obſerved, 3 5 ; ſtigma quadrifid, 3c. 
Ord. 8. Mercurialis. The male, 1; perianthium tri- 
partite, 14 corolla none; filaments nine or twelve, 153 
antheras globoſe, didymous, 1 c. 
The female, 2; perianthium as in the male; corolla 
none; nectaria two ſharp points, one on each ſide of 
the germen, 2 4; germen roundiſh, 24; ſtyles two, re- 
flexed, 2 c ; ſtigmas acute, reflexed, 2 4. 
Ord. g. Kiggelaria. Male, 1; perianthium monophyl- 
lous, quinquepartite, 1 az petals five, longer than the 
calyx, 1 bz nectaria five, obtuſe, with three lobes, 1c; 
filaments ten, 2 4; antheras 2 5. 
The female, 3 ; calyx the ſame as in the male ; corolla 
the ſame as in the male; germen ſubrotund, 3a; ſtyles 
five, 3 6; ſtigmas obtuſe, 3c. 
Ord. 10. Meniſpermum. Male, 1; -perianthium hexa- 
pbyllous, 14; petals eight, 2 a; filaments ſixteen, cy- 
lindric, 3 43 anthera, 36. 
Female, 4; calyx and corolla the ſame as in the male; 
ſilaments eight, ſimilar to thoſe of the male, 4 a; an- 
theras pellucid, ſterile, 4 6; germens two or three, ſtand- 
ing on a pedicle, 5 a; ſtyles, 5 % ſtigmas, 5 c. 
Ord. 11. Clifertia, Male, 1; perianthium triphyllous, 
I a corolla none; filaments about thirty, 15; anthera 
didymous, I c. | 
Female, 2; perianthium triphyllous, 2 a; corolla none; 
germen, 3 43 ſtyles two, feathery, 35; ſtigmas, 3 c. 
Ord. 12. Juniterus. Male, 1; the amentum in form 
of a-cone, having a common rachis, 2 4; to which there 
are three oppoſite flowers, 26; the tenth flower termi- 
nating the amentum, each flower ſerving for a baſe 
fixed to the pedicle of the column; corolla none; fila- 
ments (in the terminating flowers) three, at the baſe 3 
in one body, in the lateral flowers ſcarcely to be ob- 
ſerved, 3a; antheras three, ſeparate in the terminating 
flowers, 3%; in the lateral ones fixed to the ſcalcs of the 
calyx, 4. 
The temale, 5 ; perianthium tripartite, joined with the 
ermen, 5 43 petals three, 5b; germen below the 
ſlower, 6 a; ſtyles three, 6 6; ſtigmas, 6c. 
Ord. 13. Ruſcus. Male, 1; perianthium hexaphyllous, 
1a; petals none; nectarium, 13; filaments none; an- 
theras three, inſerted on the apex of the nectarium, at 
their baſe coherent, 1 c. 
Female 
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Female, 2; perianthium as in the male; petals as in the 
male; nectarium as in the male; germen hid within the 
neQarium, 3a; ſtyle cylindraceous, 3%; ſtigma, 3c. 
Ord. 14. Clutia. Male 1; perianthium pentaphyllous, 
1a; petals five, ſhorter than the calyx, 1 5; the ex- 
terior neCtaria tripartite, 7 within the petals, 2 43 
the interior nectaria, 2 5; filaments five, fixed in the 
middle of the ſtyle, ſpreading horizontally, 1c; anthe- 
ras ſubrotund, 1 4; germen none; ſtyle cylindraceous, 
club-ſhaped, 1 e. 

Female, 3; perianthium as in the male; petals as in 
the male; nectaria exterior none; the interior five, 
in pairs, ſituated as in the male, 3a; germen ſtanding 
above the flower, 3 6; ſtyles three, bike, 3c; ſtigmas, 


d. | 

Cats XXIII. Ord. 1. Veratrum. Hermaphrodite flowers, 
13 calyx none, except the corolla be taken for it, 143 
which conſiſts of ſix petals; filaments fix, 153; anthera 
quadrangular, 1c; germens three, 2 a ; ſtyles three, 
2 b ; ſtigmas, 2 c. 
The male flowers on the ſame plant, below the females, 
23 calyx, corolla, and ſtamens the ſame as in the her- 
maphrodite. 

Ord. 2. Fraxinus. Hermaphrodite flower, 13; calyx 
none ; ſometimes it hath a monophyllous perianthium, 
quadripartite, 1 43 corolla none; ſometimes it hath four 
ne 1b; filaments two, 1c; antheras having four 
urrows, 14; germen ovate, 1e; ſtyle cylindraceous, 
17; ſtigma, 1g. ; 

The female, 2; all as in the hermaphrodite. The com- 
mon female aſh has very often ſome hermaphrodite 
flowers interſperſed; and the hermaphrodite female 
flowers, have neither calyx nor corolla. The flower- 
ing aſh having both a corolla and a calyx, is always 
a true hermaphrodite, and without male flowers in- 
termixt.) 

Ord. 3. Ficus. Calyx a common one, obovate, large, 
fleſhy, concave, ſhut up with many ſcales, 1; the * 
magniſied, 2 a; whoſe interior ſurface is all over covered 
with florets, of which the uppermoſt approaching the 
calycine margin are hermaphrodites, and are few, 25; 
thoſe underneath are females, which are numerous, 2 c; 
the hermaphrodite flowers, each whereof fitting on a 
peduncle, 3; the proper perianthium, tripartite, 3 a, 4 a; 
corolla tetrapetalous, fixed at the baſe of the ſtamens, 
4 b; filaments four, 4c; antheras two in the middle of 
each filament, 4 4; germen oval, 3 6; ſtyle, 3 c; ſtig- 
ma, 3 4 

The female flowers, each whereof ſitting on a peduncle, 
5 ; the proper perianthium quinquepartite, 5 43 corolla 
none; germen oval, 5 6; ſtyle coming out on one fide 
of the apex of the germen, 5c; ſtigmas two, 5 d.— 
N. B. The fructiſication ſhould be examined a little be- 
fore the maturity of the fruit. The fruit of a fig is not 


a pericarpium, but a receptacle, the interior ſides of | 


which ſupport the flowers with the fruCtification. 

Claſs XXIV. Ord. 1. Poly podium. The ſtipes on the 
forepart channeled, 14, 2 4; on the hind part rounded, 
covered with chaffy ſcales; the front is oblong, acute, 
bipinnate, branches alternate, 1 6, ſpreading, lanceolate, 
pinnate; the pinnz for the moſt part alternate, ſeſſile, 
grown together at the baſe; the fruQtification in rows, 
34; one row on each ſide of the mid-rib; the clypei 
(or ſhields) membranaceous, 4, orbiculate, peltate, 5, 
pedunculated, is at the time of flowering, flat, cover- 
ing the fructiſications, 4; after the flowering reflexed, 
6, lacerated, deciduous; the capſular globules roundiſh, 
6 a, numerous, faſciculated, on ſmall footſtalks, 71 the 
upper fide of the clypeus (or ſhield) magnified, 43 the 
under fide 5; the clypeus after the flowering reflexed, 
with mature globules, 6; the whole cluſter of globules 
diſengaged from the pinna and the clypeus, 8; the ſame 
diſengaged from the pinna, and ſtill adhering to the 
clypeus, 9; a few globules with their foot-ſtalks, 7 ; a 
ſingle globule in the ſtate of flowering, rough on the 
upper part, pe down, with ſmall tubercles, and 
four ſhallow wrinkles, 10; the ſame nearly ripe, 11; 
the ſame ripe, the roughneſs and wrinkles being then 
vaniſhed, 12 ; the ſame burſt in two, throwing out the 
ſeeds, 13; the ſame empty, 14 ; the ſeeds, 15; the con- 
ceptacle of the ſeeds, 16. N. B. The frons 1s a ſpecies 
of trunk, whoſe branches and leaves are blended to- 
gether, and generally united with the fructiſication, 
which is only applicable to ferns and palms; and the 
ſtipes is the baſe of this trunk in palms, ferns, and muſh- 
O's 4. Bran. Gre. the an 

rd. 2. yum. alyx, the calyptra, 1, 2, a 

anthera, ſubrotund or oblong, 5 $44 the BF of Fog. 
little ciliated ring, covered with a conic operculum, 6 az 
receptacle, no apophyſis; perichetium none, but a tu- 
bercle for the baſe of the peduncle; root, fibrous, 2 @; 
trenk ere, ſome what branched, 2 63 leaves, 2 c; 


capſule, at firſt erect, 2, green, aſterwards 
and reddiſh ; the operculum magnified, 8 %% +), | 
moſs in its early ſtate with is * 2 . 5 
calyptra taken off; fig. 4, as the moſs incre, * * 
lyptra a withers: 75 6, as the calyptra increaf.. © 
comes pendulous; fig. 8, the operculum a Me 
diſcharge the ſeeds ; fig. 10, a lon itudinal lech u 
to ſhew how the petals or ſetæ are . ih: ig 
how the anthera is fixed to the operculum g: % and 
when the operculum (a/ is taken off, the *. ood 
petals or ſetæ ſpring back, but the inner rem mad 
each row contains ſixteen petals, but in leſs r a 
ten ſeconds, fold themſelves up, as in fre. 8 ix of 
fig. 9. a longitudinal ſection of the ſame 4 f: Ws 1g; 
operculum on the inner ſide with the anthee? th 
t e anthera taken out of the operculum ac: 5 he. 12 
horizontal ſection of the operculum with the "it 
my 1 ac; fi. 14. the ſituation of 1 — 
or ſetæ greatly magnifie 3 fig. 15. tw 
A. the inſide, 73 5+ 15 tao ns, te 
Ord. 3. aw ger fibrous, 1 a; leave 
inous, ſmooth, without joints, ver | 
branches alternate, thc Bande branches 3 4 
alternately, 1, 23 in fig. 2. the branches are ma l 
the fruit, the veſicles lateral, ſcattered withour wa 
ſeſſile 2 black, the Gze of poppy ſeeds; fe.2. 
| 1 „ ++ -neryateR . 
4. Agaricus. e fungus horizontal with 4; 
plates underneath, 2; the — erect, S 5 
ſtriated, white, ſolid, bulbous at the baſe, 1 c 3 
volva or calyx growing in the middle, 1 a, 264 the © 


e 
convex, white, ſomewhat lacerated and ſauamated, 10; 
U 


the lamellas or thin plates, 2, 3, 4, a little com 
tire, a es hag a, at brit reddiſh 5 A 3 
a brown black, 2, 3,4; a ſection, fir. 3. a maſs of old 
horſe dung, collected by the gardeners, wherein are 
| ag white ſhreds or filaments, 6 a, which contain the 
ſeeds or cauſes of muſhrooms ; a ſingle ſhred or filament 
7 3 the manner in which the fungi tirſt appear 64; 2 
fungus on it's under ſide, before it expands (elf, to lber 
how the pileus and the volva are connected, 8; a verti- 
cal ſection of the ſame, 5. ; 

ORDER, in ar, denotes an arrangement of the parts of 
an ARMY, either by land or ſca; whether for marching, 
ſailing, or engaging. 

ORDER of battle. See BATTLE and Lins. 

An ORDER of march is diſpoſed in two or three columns, 

according to the ground. The erders and EvOLUT1ONs 

make the ſubject of the ſcience of tactics. 

ORDER is more particulariy uſed for the equal diſtance of 
one rank or file, from another. 

The uſual order in files is three feet; in ranks fix fect. 
The open or marching eder is twice as much. 

ORDzRLy /erjcant, and ORDERLY men, in Military Lar- 

guage, are thoſe who are appointed to attend on gene- 

ral officers, or ſuch other * as are entitled to ſuch, 
who walk behind them with their arms. 

ORDERL y book, is a book provided for every company, in 
which the ſerjcants write down both general and regi- 
mental orders, that the officers may read them. 

OrDERs, in Law, are of ſeveral ſorts, and by divers 
courts ; as of the Chancery, King's Bench, &c. 01 
of the Court of Chancery, either of courſe or otherwike, 
are obtained on the petition or motion of one of the 

| 2 in a cauſe, or of ſome other intereſted in, or a- 
ected by it; and they are ſometimes made upon hearings 
and ſometimes by conſent of parties. Prack. Solic. 20. 

OrRDERs, in a Military Senſe, denote all that is lawſully 

commanded by ſuperior officers. Thus, orders are give 

out every day, whether in camp, garriſon, or on? Ma 
by the commanding officer ; which orders are alters? 
given to every officer in writing by their reſpective {ct 
jeants. 

OnDpers, by way of eminency, or 5% ORDERs, denote? 

character peculiar to eccleſiaſtics, whereby they 4 
apart for the miniſtry. 

his the Romaniſts make their ſixth ſacrament: 
In the reformed churches there are but three 94% 

| biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. In the Romiſh 90 
there are ſeven, excluſive of the epiſcopate: al d 
the council of Trent enjoins to be received, an 
on pain of anathema. — 
They are diſtinguiſhed into petty, or ſecular orders 
major, or ſacred orders. : \doot- 

On bens, the petty, or minor, are four; viz. thoſe 0 

| keeper, exoreiſt, reader, and acolyth. .c-nſation! 

| Thoſe in petty orders may marry without an) türe _ 

in effect, the petty orders are looked on as little 0 * 

formalities, and as degrees neceſſary to arrive 1. ; about 

er orders. Yet the council of 'Trent is ver) . 
them: enjoins that none be admitted into ten, 1 

| underſtanding Latin ; and recommends it to to 


4 


$ linear, cant. 


yite 


| 


 teryals of conferring them, that the per- 
37 officient time to exerciſe the function of 
-aves the biſhops a power of a enſing 
; ſo that the four orders are uſually con- 
| ow Prang day, and only make the firſt part of the 
_ 3 petty orders, and paſs imme- 
2 11 ſubdiaconate 3 and the reformed to the 
1a 
diaconare. dates in the time of the emperor 
Their firtt mT 2 call nor benefice required for the 


uſtinian. ers; and a baſtard may even enjoy them 


dong hut any diſpenſation; nor does bigamy diſqualify. 


major, we have already obſerved, are 

OnDER's 42 _ of 3 prieſt, and biſho 7 
N uncil of Trent retrieving the ancient iſcipline, 
ane ee perſon being admitted to the major orders, 
_ he be in peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice ſuſficient 
— decent ſubſiſtence 3 allowing no ordinations on pa- 
bers or penſions; except where the biſhop judges it 
for the ſervice of the church. _ ; a 
A perſon is ſaid to be promoted to orders per ſaltum, when 
he has not before pafſed the inferior orders. The coun- 
eil of Conſtantinople forbids any biſhop being ordained 
without paſſing all the degrees; yet church hiſtory 
furniſhes us with inſtances of biſhops conſecrated, 
er we having paſſed the order of prieſt ood ; and Pa- 
„ --yormus {till thinks ſuch an ordination valid. 9525 
OrDERS, military, are companies of knights, inſtituted by 

kings and princes 3 either for defence of the faith, or to 

coner marks of honour, and make diſtinctions among 

ir ſubjects. 
Hot 1 been five orders, E military, in England; 
viz. thoſe of the knights of the GAR TER, knights Bax- 
xtxeTs, knights of the Bark, knights BACHELoRs, 

nights BARON ETS. 

7 — have had ſive military orders; Viz. that of the 
Gmette, inſtituted by Charles Martel ; but which ſoon fell. 
The order of the Virgin Mary, ſince called the order of the 
Star, inſtituted by king John, in 1352. The order of St. 
Michael, inſtituted in 1469, by Lewis IX. The order of 
the Hoy Ghoft, or the blue ribband; the members of 
which are firſt to be knights of St. Michael. And the 
erder of St. Louis, inſtituted by Lewis XIV. in 169 3. 
The princes of the blood, marſhals of France, admirals, 
and generals, become knights of St. Louis by their offices. 
ODER of Alcantara, of Amaranth, of Argonauts, of the Band 
of Calatrava, of Chriſt, of the Croſs, LA the Elephant, of the 
Ermine, of the Golden Fleece, of St. James, of the Knot, of 


the Thiſile, &c. See the reſpective articles. See the 
references under KN1GH1s. p 
Onner of Merit, was inſtituted by Frederic III. king of 
Pruſſia, as a reward to thoſe officers whoſe behaviour de- 
ſerved ſome mark of diſtinction. 'The enſign of this 
order is a golden ſtar of eight rays, enamelled with blue, 
which is worn appendant to a black ribband, edged with 
filver:: and the motto is Pour la mer ite. 
ODER of St. Alexander Newſki, or the red ribband, was 
inſtituted by Peter I. emperor of Ruſlia: but the czarina 
Catherine 1. conferred it in the year 1725. 
OkDers, religions military, arc thoſe inſtituted in defence 
of the faith, and privileged to fay maſs; and who are 
prohibited marriage, &c. | 
Of this kind are the knights of Malta, or of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, Such alſo were the knights Templars, the 
knights of Calatrava, knights of St. Lazarus, 'Teutonic 
knights, &c. See MALTA, TEMPLAR, &c. 
Father Putignani accounts thoſe military orders where 
marriage is not allowed, real religious orders. F. Pape- 
broch ſays, it is in vain to ſearch for military orders before 
the twelfth century. 
RDERS, religlous, are Congregations, or ſocieties, of mo- 
naitics, living under the ſame ſuperior, in the ſame man- 
ner, and wearing the fame habit. 
Religious orders may be reduced to five kinds; viz. monks, 
canons, knights, mendicants, and regular clerks. See Monk, 
Cano, &o. 
Father Mabillon ſhews, that till the ninth century, al- 
moſt all the monaſteries in Europe followed the rule of 
St. Benedict; and that the diſtinction of orders did not 
commence till upon the re- union of ſeveral monaſteries 
mo one congregation : that St. Odo, abbot of Cluny, 
lt began this re-union, bringing ſeveral houſes under 
dependence of Cluny : that, a little afterwards, in the 
eventh century, the Camaldulians aroſe z then, by de- 
ry the congregation of Vallombroſa ; the Ciſtertians, 
uthuſians, Auguſtines z and at laſt, in the thirteenth 
century, the Mendicants. He adds, that Lupus Servatus, 
= t of Ferrieres, in the ninth century, is the firſt that 
, ms to diſtinguiſh the order of St. Benedict from the 
» and to ſpeak of it as a particular order. 


St. Lazarus, of the Roſary, of the Star, of the Stole, and of | 


IV ite order denotes the order of regular canons of St. 
Auguſtine. See AUGUSTINS. _ 

Black order denoted the order of BEN EDBIcTIxS. 
Theſe names were firſt given theſe two ordeys from the 
colour of their habit; but ate diſuſed ſince the inſtitu- 


tion of ſeveral other order, who wear the ſame colours. 


Grey order was the ancient name of the CisrꝝERCIARS ; 


more. 

ORDER of Charity. See CHantTy. 

ORDtk of St. Saviour. See SaviouR. 

ORDER, third. See Thikp. Wnt : 

Order, in the Geometry of Curves. See GrNDER, Live, 
and CURVE: 

ORDERS, book of. Sce Book: 

ORDER, interlocutery. See IN TER OCUTORY: | 
ORDINAL, Ox DIN ALE, a book containing the order or 
manner of performing divine ſervice. See RiTuar. 
ORDINAL, in Grammar, an epithet given to ſuch numbers 

as mark the order of things, or in what rank they are 


laced. 
Thus, firſt, ſecond, tenth, hundredth, &c. are ordinal 
numbers. Sce CAR DIN AL. 

ORDINANCE, or OR DoNNANcRE, a law, ſtatute, or com- 
mand, of a ſovereign or ſuperior. 

Ordinance of parliament, is ordinarily uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe as ſlatute, or act of parliament. 

In the parliament-rolls, as are oſten called ordinance of 
parliament. Though in ſome caſes we find a difference 
made between the two ; rrdinances being only temporary 
things, by way of prohibition ; and capable of being al- 
tered by the commons alone: whereas an act is a perpe- 
tual law, and cannot be altered but by king, lords, and 
commons. 

Sir Edward Coke aſſerts, that an ordinance of parliament 
differs from an act, as the latter can only be made by the 
king, and the threefold conſent of the eſtates ; whereas 
the former may be made by one or two of them. 
Ordinance of the fore/?, is a ſtatute made in the thirty- 
fourth year of Henry I. relating to For ts T-matters. 
In the French juriſprudence, crdonnances are ſuch laws as 
are eſtabliſhed by rhe king's authority alone. All or dox;- 
nances begin with, d tous preſens & d venir ſalut. 

Or DINANCE, or ORDNANCE, is alſo a general term for ell 
ſorts of great guns, or cannon, mortars, &c. uſed in war, 
See CAN NON, and Gu. 

The ſtrength and ſerviceableneſs of a piece of ordinance, 
depends much on the thickneſs of the metal, eſpeciall 
about its chamber and breech, which is called its fortifh 
cation. 

Of this there are three degrees, both for cannons and 
culverins. Such are the ordinarily fortified, alſo called 
legitimate pieces. Thoſe whoſe fortification is leſſened, are 
called baſtard pieces. Thoſe doubly fortified, are called 
extraordinary pieces. | | 

The fortification of a gun is reckoned from the thickneſs 
of the metal at the touch hole, at the trunnions, and at 
the muzzle, in proportion to the diameter of the bore. 
The doubly fortified pieces are a full diameter of the bore 
in thickneſs at the touch-hole, ; of it at the trunnions, 
and ig at the muzzle : the leſſened cannons have but 3, 
or ++, of the diameter of their bore, in the thickneſs 
at the touch-hole, 5 at the trunnions, and ++, at the 
muzzle. 

All the double-fortified culverins, and all the lefſer pieces 
of that kind, have a diameter and ; at the touch-hole, 
13 at the trunnions, and % at the muzzle. And the 
ordinary fortified culverins are every way as the doubly 
fortified cannon ; and the leſſened culverins as the ordi- 
nary cannon, in all reſpects. The ordinary-fortified can- 
non have + at the touch-hole, 5 at the trunnions, and 
+ at the muzzle. | 

ORDINANCE, in Painting. See ORDONNANCE. | 

ORDINANCE, ,or ORDNANCE office, is the ſtanding grand 
magazine of arms, habiliments, inſtruments, and utenſils 
of war, as well by ſea as land; not only of thoſe lodged 
in the Tower, but in all the garriſons, caſtles, forts, &c. 
in Great Britain: from whence, as occaſion requires, his 
majeſties armies are ſupplied. 

The officers of the ordinance are, the me/ter-general, with 
a ſalary of 1500/1. a year, from whom are derived all 
orders and diſpatches relating to the ſame, as the ſervice 
ſhall beſt require, and who has the ſole command of the 
royal regiment of artillery. This poſt has often been 
annexed to the office of general and commander in chief. 
The ſame military reſpect is paid to the maſter- general of 
the ordinance, as to generals of horſe and foot; that is, 
on all occaſions to have the march beat to him, and to be 
ſaluted by all officers, the colours excepted. 

Under him is a lieutenant- general of the ordinance, with a 
ſalary of 1100/1. a year, who receives orders from the 
maſter-general, and the reſt of the prime oihicers at the 


9 board.; 


but ſince the change of the habit, the name ſuits them no 
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board; ſees them duly executed; orders the as of 
uns on days of rejoicing z and ſees the train of artillery 
tted out when ordered to the field. 
Next to him is the ſurveyor-general, with a ſalary of 70ol. 
a year, who has the inſpection of the ordinance, ſtores, 
and proviſions of war, in the cuſtody of the ſtore-keepers; 
he allows all bills of debts, keeps a check on labourers, 
&c. 
Under theſe is a clerk of the ordinance, with a falary of 
Gool. a year, who records all orders and inſtructions 
given for the government of the office ; with all patents, 
grants, names of officers, &c. draws all eſtimates for 
proviſions, and ſupplies all letters, inſtructions, com- 
miſſions, deputations, contracts, &c. and ſerves as a check 
between the two accomptants of the office, the one for 
money, the other for ſtotes. | 
This office has alſo a ſtore-keeper, with a ſalary of 4oo!/. 
| a-year, who takes into his cuſtody all ordinance, ammu- 
nition, ſtores, &c. thereto belonging ; and indents, and 
gives in legal ſecurity for the ſafe keeping thereof ; and 
renders an exact account from time to time. 
Here is alſo a cler of the deliveries, with a ſalary of 4oo/. 
a-year, whoſe duty 1s to draw up all proviſions, either at 
the Tower, or any other of his majelty's magazines, to 
fee them duly executed, &c. 
And laſtly, a treaſurer and paymaſter, with a ſalary of 
5ool. a year, through whoſe hands paſſes the money of 
the whole office, as well for payment of ſalaries, as de- 
bentures. 
Under theſe ſuperior officers belonging to the civil branch 
of the ordinance, there are ſecretaries and clerks, &c. 
The military branch of the 6r4inance is under the direction 
of a chief engineer, &c. Sce ENGINEER. 

Oa Dix Axct, or ORDNANCE ds, commonly called ord- 
nance debentures, are bills iſſued by the board of ordnance 
on the treaſurer of that oflice, for the payment of ſtores, 
&c. Theſe are not payable at any certain time, and do 
not bear any intereſt, ſo that the diſcount upon them is 
often very high : but they are ſeldom auch above two 
years in arrcar. 

OznDINANCE, ſpiking up the. See SPIKING. 

ORDINARII, in e were a ſort of gladiators; be- 
ing thoſe appointed to exhibit combats on certain ſtated 
days, &c. | 

ORDINARY, ſomething that happens, or paſſes frequent- 
Iy, or uſually. 

We ſay, the ordinary courſe of things: whatever is done 
without miracles, is done by ordinary agents. 

OkrDpixaRY overin. Bee CULVERIN. 

ORDINARY minisn, &c. Sce Mixion, &c. 

ORDINARY, ambaſſador, Or env oy in. Dee EMBASSADOR, 
and Exvor. 

Os DIN AR is alſo applicd to ſeveral officers and ſervants 
belonging to the king's houſhold, who attend on common 
occaſions. Thus we fay, phyſician in ordinary, &c. 

OR DIN AR, in Nava! Language, denotes the eſtabliſhment 

of the perſons employed by government to take charge of 
the {hips of war, which are laid. up in the ſeveral har- 
bours adjacent to the royal dock-yards. "Theſe are prin- 
cipally compoſed of the warrant-officers of the ſaid ſhips, 
as the gunner, boatſwain, carpenter, deputy-purſer, and 
cook, and three ſervants. There is beſides a crew of la- 
bourers inrolled in the lift of the ordinary, who paſs from 
thip to ſhip occaſionally to pump, moor, remove, or clean 
them, whenever it is neceſſary. 
The term ordinary is alſo applied ſometimes to the ſhips 
themſelves : it is likewiſe uſed to diſtinguiſh the inferior 
ſailors from the molt expert and diligent. The latter are 
rated able on the navy books, and have 1/. 4s. per month; 
whereas thoſe who are rated ordinary, have only 195. per 
month. Falconer. 

ORDINARY, ordinarius, in the Civil Law, is any judge 
veſted with authority to take cognizance of cauſes, in his 
own right, as he is a magiſtrate; and not by deputation. 

OkDiNARY court of chancery, SeePETTY bag. | 

OapiIN AR in Common and Canon Law, denotes him who | 
has ordinary or immediate juriſdiction in eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes in ſuch a place. 

In which ſenſe archdeacons are ordinaries. Though the 
appellation be molt frequently given to the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, who has the ordinary eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
and the collation to benetices therein. 

There are ſeveral chapels, chapters, abbeys, &c. exempted 
from the juriſdiction of the ordinary. | 

'The archbiſhop is ordinary of the whole province, to viſit, 
and receive appeals from, the inferior judicatures. 

'The Romith canoniſts call the pope ordinary of ordinarics, 
ſince by the Lateran council he fas uſurped the right of 
collating, by prevention, to all benefices ; in excluſion of 
the ordinary collators. | = 

ORDINARY of afſizes and ſcſſiens was a deputy of the biſhop 

' of the dioceſe, anciently appointed to give malefactors 

2 
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their nEcx-verſes, and judge whether the 
alſo. to perform divine ſervice for 
paring them for death. 80 
ORnDtxARY of Newgate, is one who is attendant in 
upon the condemned malefactors in that prif "diner 
pare them for death; and he records he bet »-0 Pie 
ſuch perſons. "Tour of 
ORDINARY, or honourable Or pin ARY, in Hy, 
nomination given to certain charges proper] 
to that art. ROE 
The honourable ordinaries are ten in number: z; 
chief, pale, bend, feſſe, bar, cr | u. the 
f, 7 , „ Heſſe, , ofs, ſaltier, 
and or/e. See CHler, PAR, &c. 
The heralds give ſeveral reaſons ſor their 
our able; viz. 1. Their great antiquity, 
uſed ever ſince armoury was ſet on foot. Ang 
cauſe they denote the ornaments moſt neceſſary * 1 
and generous men: thus the chief repreſents the tag 
wreath, or crown, covering the head : the pale 8 
ſents his lance or ſpear: the bend and bar, his er 
feſſe his ſcarf; the croſs and ſaltier, his ſword : the 45 
vron, his boots and ſpurs; and the bordure and orle, hi: 
coat of mail. ED 
As to the allotting or diſtributing of theſe on; 
ſome authors write, that when a gentleman, having ke. 
haved himſelf gallantly in fight, was preſented : the 
ring or general, and a ſuitable coat-2rmoyr ordert 
im; if he were wounded in the head, they gave Tb 
chief ; if in the legs he had a chevron; and if his fword 
and armour were diſcoloured with the blood of the ene. 
mies, a croſs or bordure. 
Some heralds have attempted to increaſe the number of 
honourable ordinaries to twenty; adding to thoſe above 
mentioned, the plain quarter, the girau, the ſcutchan, 
cappe dexter and liniſfer, emmanch dexter and ſiniſtet, 
chauſſe dexter and ſiniſter, and the p9int. But theſe we 
not yet authorized. 
Some writers diſtinguiſh erdinaries into hencurab ie and 
ſubordinate. Honourable ordinaries, which are the prin- 
cipal charges in heraldry, they define as made of lines 
only; which according to their difpolition and form, re- 
ecive different names, Of theſe they reckon nine, viz. 
the chief, pale, bend, bend ſiniſter, feſs, bar, cherren, crit 
and ſallier. The ſubordinate ordinaries are ancient be- 
raldic figures, frequently uſed in coats of arms, and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by peculiar terms: theſe are the gyron, cant, 
fret, pile, orle, ineſcutcheon, treſſure, fanches, ſaſques, 
voiders, t:zenge, fufil, and maſcle. Porny's Elem. of He- 
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ORDINATE. See Co-ORDIN ATE. 


ORDINA TES, in Geometry and Conics, are lines drawn 
from any point of the circumference of an elliplis, or 
other conic ſection, perpendicularly acroſs the axis, to 
the other ſide, 

The Latins call them ordinatim applicatæ. Such are the 
lines MM, MM, &c. (Tub. Conics, fig. 26.) 

Half of each of theſe, as the lines EM, EM, &c. are 
properly only /emi-orfinates, though popularly called 
ordinates. 

The ordinates of a curve may more generally be defined 
to be right lines parallel to one another, terminated by the 
curve, and biſected by a right line called the DIAMETER: 
In curves of the ſecond order; if any two parallel right 
lines be drawn ſo as to meet the curve in three points 3 9 
right line which cuts theſe parallels fo, as that the n 
two parts terminating at the curve on one ſide the _ 
is equal to the third part terminated at the curve * * 
other ſide; will cut all other right lines parallel to 0 
and that meet the curve in three points, after the 1ame 
manner; i. e. ſo as that the ſum of the two parts on - 
ſide will always be equal to the third part on yo wo 
ſide.—And theſe three parts, equal on either f 7 57 
Iſaac Newton calls ordinatim applicate, or renee 7 
curves of the ſecond order. See CURVE. wow 
To find the greateſt and leaſt ordinates to curves: 
MaxIMUM. %, Gee the 

l in a parabola, hyperbola, and liga. 
reſpective articles. 

97. NATE ratio is that wherein the antecedent ter 
ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the 
is to its conſequent, . + of Of 

ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy 4 

initiating a candidate into the diaconate, 07 Few 4.80 

As to the qualiſication of the perſons to be 9793 

Draco and PRIEST. and i3 1. 


The form of ordination in the Church of Fog author” 
nexed to the hook of Common Prayer , 
ty of it eſtabliſhed by 5 and 6 Edw. 
cap. 1. by art. thirty-fix of the thirt 
and by the cighth canon. 

The ordination of biſhops is more prope 
CRATION, 
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Gr dination has always been eſteemed the principal prero- 
bithops z and they ſtill retain the function as a 
k of ſpiritual ſovereignty in their dioceſes. 
In the ancient diſcipline there was no ſuch thing as a 
vague, and abſolute ordination z but every one was to 
have a church, whereof he was to be ordained clerk, or 
rieſt. In the twelfth century they grew more remiſs, 
and ordained without any title, or beneſice. 3 
The council of I rent reſtored the ancient diſcipline, and 
appointed, that none ſhould be ordained but thoſe who 
were provided of a benefice ſuſficient to ſubſiſt them. 
The ſhadow of which practice ſtill obtains among vs. 
The reformed hold the call of the people the only thing 
eſſential to the validity of the miniſtry ; and teach, that 
ordination is only a ceremony which renders the call more 
auguſt and authentic. 
. Accordingly the proteſtant churches of Scotland, France, 
* Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
f Fi Denmark, &c. have no epiſcopal ordination. For Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Bucer, Melancthon, &c. and all the firſt 
reformers and founders of theſe churches, who ordained 
ier miniſters among them, were themſelves preſbyters, and 
Fl *. no other. And though in ſome of theſe churches, there 
0 the are miniſters called ſuperintendants, or biſhops, yet theſe 
dered are only primi inter pares, the firſt among equals; not 
him 2 retending to any ſuperiority of orders. Having them- 
ſword ſelves no other orders than what either preſbyters gave 
them, or was given them as preſbyters, they can con- 
rey no other to thoſe they ordain. On this ground the 
ber of proteſtant diſſenters plead, that their ordination, thoug]: 
above not epiſcopal, is the ſame with that of all the illuſtrious 
icheon, proteitant churches abroad; and object, that a prieſt 
niſter, ordained by a popith biſhop, ſhould be received into the 
ſe are church of England, as a valid miniſter, rightfully or- 
dained; whilſt the orders of another, ordained by the 
+ and molt learned, religious preſbytery, which any forcign 
: prin- country can boaſt, are pronounced not valid, and he is 
ines required to ſubmit to be ordained afreſh, 
m, re- In oppoſition to epiſcopal erdination, they urge, that 
e, viz, Timothy was ordained by the laying on of the 
15 C05 hands of the preſbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14. that Paul 
nt he- and Barnabas were ordained by certain prophets and 
nd di- teachers in the church of Antioch, and not by any bi- 
cant, thop preſiding in that city, Acts xii. 1, 2, 3. and that it 
afqres, is a well known fact, that preſbyters, in the church of 
of Hee Alexandria, ordained even their own biſhops for more 
than two hundred years in the earlieſt ages of Chriſtia- 
nity. They farther argue, that biſhops and preſbyters 
drawn are in Scripture the ſame; and not denominations of di- 
"lis, or ſtinct orders or oflices in the church; reſerring to Philip. 
Nis, to i. 1. Tit. i. 5, 7. Acts, xx. 27, 28. and 1 Pet. v. 1, 2. 
| To the ſame purpoſe they maintain, that the ſuperiority 
are the of bilhops to Preſbyters is not preteaded to be of divine 
but of human inſtitution, not grounded on ſcripture, but 
&. are only upon the cuſtom or ordinances of this realm, by the 
called firlt reformers and founders of the church of England, 
nor by many of its moſt learned and eminent doctors 
defined lince. See Stillingllcet's Irenic. chap. 8. p. 385. in which 
| by the the learned author affirms and ſhews this to be the ſen- 
JETER. ument of Cranmer, and other chief reformers, both in 
el right Edw, VI. and Queen Elizabeth's reign, of archbiſhop 
ints; 3 Whitgift, biſhop Bridges, Loe, Hooker, Sutcliffe, Hales, 
- ſumof Chillingworth, &c. Moreover, the book intitled the 
 ſecant, Iaſtitution of a Chriſtian Man, ſubſcribed by the clergy 
on the m convocation, and confirmed by parliament, owns bi- 
o thele, thops and preſbyters by ſcripture to be the ſame. Belides, 
he lame the proteſtant diſſenters alledge, that if epiſcopal ordina- 
on ou ton be really necetlary to conſtitute a valid miniſter, it 
e other does not ſeem to be enjoined by the conſtitution of the 
ide, dit church of England: becauſe the power of ordination 
nates & which the biſhops exerciſe in this kingdom, is derived en- 
* Woe and only rom the civil magiſtrate z and he autho- 
* TRatively preſeribes how, and to whom ordination is to be 
3 Pat It an erdination thould be conducted in other 
be IK ng than that preſcribed by him, ſuch or d:- 
ae x legal, and ot no authority in the church. 
a hand ie NE at the ordination of the candidate 
lelu, r ca 2 according to the will of our Lord 
an i e oO due order of this realm ? The con- 
a. "a 1 Fi England ſeems to know nothing of 
reited (þ a” SA deſcent, but conſiders the king, 
with a oe * f parliament or the ſuffrage of the people) 
- ee of all power eccleſiaſtical in theſe realms, 
thi. ming and authorifing biſhops to ordain: and 
> POWCr Of ordination was once delegated to Cromwel, 
a layman as vicegere . 8 8 ' 
think it 3 a 8 to the king. They farther 
rations fl ge, that tlie validity of orders and mini- 
L 5 Would be derived, as ſome have contended 
am a ſucceſſion of opiſh biſhops ; biſhops of a cl h. 
which, by 3 Fopiſh biſhops z biſhops of a church, 
church, Can a :nition of the nineteenth article of the 
iſt, and big no part of the true viſible church of 
. Abops, likewiſe, who conſider the proteſtant 


ergy, : 
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common unconſeerated laymen. They object alſo {6 
that ſubſcription, which is the term of ordination in the 
church of England. See 'Towgood's Diſſent from the 
Church of England fully juſtified, &c. edit. 5. 1779, p. 
196, &c. 

'The council of Rome in 744, orders, that no ordinations 
ſhall be held except on the firſt, fourth, ſeventh, and 
tenth months. With us, by can. 31. ordination-days are 
the four Sundays immediately following the Ember- 
weeks; being the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity-Sun- 
day, and the Sundays following the ſirſt Wedneſday after 
September the 14th, and December the 13th. 

Pope Alexander II. condemns ordination per ſaltum, as 
they call it; i. e. the leaping to a tuperior order without 
paſling through the inferior. | 

Ordination is one of the ſacraments of the church of 
Rome. 

ORDNANCE. See ORDINANCE. 

ORDONNANCE, or Ox DIN ANNE, in Painting, denotes 
the diſpoſition of the parts of 4 picture, either with re- 
gard to the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; as the 
groups, maſſes, contraits, aſpects, &c, 

In the ordonnance there are three things regarded; viz. 
the place, or ſcene, Where; the diltribution, how; and 
the contraſt. 

In the firlt, regard is to be had to the eien of things 
to ſerve as a ground-work z and to the plan, or potition 
of bodies: under the former whereot come, 1. The 
land ſcupe; whether an uninhavited place, where there 
is full liberty of repreſcnting all the extravagancies of 
nature; or inhabited, where the marks of cultivation, 
&c, muſt be exhibitcd. 

2. The bui/ding, whether ruſtic ; wherein the painter's 
fancy is at liberty : or regular ; wherein a nice attention 
is required to the orders. 

3. The mixture of both; wherein it is a maxim to com- 
poſe in great pieces, and make the ground-plot big enough; 
to neglect ſome litt'e places, in order to beſtow more on 
the whole mats, and to ſhew the more conſiderable places 
with the more advantage; and to mark tome agitation in 
all the things that move. 

As to the pt:ns of bodies, they are either ſolid ; which, 
again, are either ſo by nature, and which muſt be pro- 
D0rtione« to their places; or artificial, where regard is to 
be had to the rules of geometry, perſpective, architec- 
ture, &c. Or they move: which they do, either by a 
voluntary motion, wherein care muſt be had to propor- 
tion them to their ſituation, and to ſtrengthen them by 
regarding the equilibrium; or by ſome extraordinary 
power, as machines, &c. where the cauſes of their mo- 
tions muit appear. Or they are things at a diſtance. In 
all which an even plane mult ſtill be propoſed to find 
their preciſe ſituation, and ſettle their place by ſudden 
breaks and diſtances agreeable to perſpective. 

In placing the figures, regard muſt be had, 1. To the 
group, which connects the ſubject, and ſtays the fight. 
In this are to be conſidered the knot or nodus, which 
binds the group; and the nearneſs of figures, which we 
may call the chain, as it holds them together; that the 
group be ſuſtained by ſomething looſe and diſtinct from 
it; and by the ſame joined and continued to the other 
groups: and that the lights and thadows be ſo diſpoſed, 
as that we may at once ſee the eſſect of all the parts of 
the compoſition. 

2. To the a&izns, wherein forced attitudes are to be 
avoided, and ſimple nature ſhewn in her moſt advanta- 
geous poſtures. In weak and lean {igures, the nuditics 
are not to be ſhewn ; but occaſions of covering them are 
to be ſought. In all human figures, ſpecial care to be 
taken, the head be well placed between the thoulders ; 


the trunk on the haunches ; and the whole on the feet. 


3. To the drapery; which is to be adjuſted, fo as it may 
appear real garments, and not ituſts looſely thrown on. 
The folds to be ſo diſpoſed as to leave the great parts, 
wherein the nudity may appear, free; ranging the little 
folds about the joints, and avoiding them on the relievo 
of the members. And, laſtly, to diſpoſe the draperies, 
by raiſing the ſtuſf, and letting it fall eaſily and lightly, 
that the air, ſuſtaining the folds, may let them fall ſoſt. 
Laſtly, in the contra/z, are to be conſidered the actions, 
which vary infinitely : the aſpects, which, in actions of 
the ſame kind, may, by their difference, make a con- 
traſt : the ſituation, according as they meet above or un- 
der the ſight, far or near. And, laſtly, cuſtom ; which 
extends, indeed, to all parts of painting, but is pars 
ticularly to be regarded in the < {onnance; to be ma- 
naged diſcreetly, however, and ſtittnets and formality 
avoided, 

ORnoNNANCT, in Architeure, is nearly the ſame as in 
painting; viz. the compoſition oi a building, and the 
diſpoſition of its parts, both with regard to the whole, 
and to one another. 

Vitrurius defines ordoyance to be that Which regulates 
8 P the 
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ORE 


the ſize or magnitude of a!l the parts of a building with 
reſpect to their uſe. | 

This definition is cenſured by M. Perrault, who takes 
the or domnance to conſiſt in the diviſion of the plan or 
ſpot of ground whereon the building is to be raiſed ; 1. e. 
in the apportioning or laying it out, I to the in- 
tended dimenſions of the whole fabric; which Mr. 
Evelyn expreſſes in fewer words, by © determining the 
« meaſure or what is aſſigned to compoſe the ſeveral 
« apartments.” ; 3 . 
On this foundation, ordonnance is the judicious contri- 
vance of the plan or model; as when the court, hall, 
lodgings, &c. are neither too large, nor too little: but 
the court, v. gr. affords convenient light to the apartments 
about it, and is large enough for uſual acceſs. The hall 
of fit capacity to receive company; the bed-chambers 
accordingly, &c. When theſe diviſions are either too 
great or too ſmall, with reſpect to the place, as a wel 5 
court to a little houſe, or a little chamber in a magni 
cent palace; the fault is in the ordonnance. 

This the ancients called tax/s ; and f (4-6 it from 
diatheſis, diſpoſition ; which is, where all the parts and 
members of a building are aſſigned their juſt places and 
ſituation with regard to their quality, ofhce, rank, &c. 
without any regard to the dimenſions, or quantity : as, 
that the veſtible or porch be before the hall, the hall be- 
fore the parlour, and that before the withdrawing-room, 
&c. The bed-chambers, again, to look to the ſan-riſing; 
and libraries, galleries of paintings, and cabinets of cu- 
rioſities, &c. to the north. 


ORE, in Natural Hiſlory, the mineral glebe, earth, or 


{tone, dug out of the mines, to be purified and to have 
the metalline parts procured, and ſeparated from the ſame. 
The ore is frequently called the mineral; and by ſome the 
marcaſite; though, on other occaſions, a differcace is 
made in the ſigniſication of theſe two words; the deno- 
mination ore being only given where the mineral is rich 
enough of metal to be wrought. When it is not, it is 
denominated marca/itc. : 5 

Ores, ſays the editor of the Chemical Dictionary, conſiſt 
1. Of metallic ſubſtances in a calcined or rather calci- 
form ſtate 3 or, 2. Of theſe ſubſtances combined with 
other matters, with which they are ſaid to be mineraliſed. 
Calcined metallic ſubſtances, or calciform ores, are me- 
tallic ſubſtances deprived of phlogiſton, and in the ſtate 
of a calx, or metallic earth. See CaLx. Such are all 
ſerruginous ochres, which are calxes of iron. 
Mineraliſed orcs arc, 1. Simple, containing only one me- 
tallic ſubſtance : or, 2. Compound, containing two or 
more metallic ſubſtances. 

Of the ſimple, and alſo of the compound ores, four kinds 
may be diſtinguiſhed. 

1. Ores conſiſting of mctallic ſubſtances mineraliſed by 
ſulphur. Such is the lead-re called galena, compoſed 
of lead and ſulphur. 

2. Orcs conſiſting of metallic ſubſtances mineraliſed by 
arſenic. Such is the white pyrites, containing iron and 
arlenic. 


3. Ores conſiſting of metallic ſubſtances mineraliſed by 


{ſulphur and by arſenic. Such is the red filver-cre, con- 
taining ſilver, arſenic, and ſulphur. : 

4. Ores conſiſting of metallic ſubſtances mineraliſed by 
ſaline matters. Such are the native vitriols. Such alſo 
is probably the corneous ſilyer- , which, according to 
Mr. Cronſtedt's opinion, is a luna cornea, or filver com- 
bined with marine acid. To this claſs alſo may be re- 
ferred the filver mineraliſed by an alkaline ſubſtance, 
which Mr. Von Juſti pretends to have diſcovered. 
Henckel, and after him Cramer, and the author of the 
Dictionary of Chemiltry, pretend that in mineralifed 
ores, beſides the above mentioned metallic and mineraliſ- 
ing ſubſtances, are alſo contained a metallic and an un- 
metallic carth. But Wallcrius aflirms, that the exiſtence 
of ſuch earths cannot be thewn, and that ſulphur is in- 
capable of diflolving unmetallic earths, and even the 
calxes of all metallic ſubſtances, excepting thoſe of 
lead, biſmuth, and nickel. 

Having thus defined and diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral general 
claſſes of ores, we proceed to thew how they are lodged, 
and where they are found. 

Metals and metalliferous e, arc found in various places. 
1. They are found under water; in beds of rivers, lakes, 
and ſeas, and chiefly at the flexures of theſe : ſuch arc 
the auriferous and ferruginous ſands, grains ot native 
gold, ochres, and fragments of ores waſhed from mines. 
2. They are found diffolved in water: ſuch are the vi- 
triolic waters containing iron, copper, or Zinc. 

3. They are found upon the ſurface of rhe earth. Such 
are many ochres; mctalliterous ſtones, ſands, and clays ; 
and lumps of ores. Mr. C:melin ſays, that in the norther 
parts of Alia, ores are almoſt always found upon or near 
the ſurface of the ground. 


4. They are found under the ſurface of the earth. wi. 
the quantity of theſe collected in one place is conf 
able, it is called a mine. (er 
vubterranean metals and eres are differently a; 
different 3 7 poſed in 
1. Some are inſixed in ſtones and earths, form; 

or ſpots diverſely coloured. . 
2. Some are equably and uniformly diffuſed th 
ſubſtance of earths and ſtones, to which they 
denſity, and other properties. Such are t 
part of thoſe earths, ſtones, ſands, cla 
gems, and fluors, which are coloured. 
3. Some form ſtrata in mountains. Such are the Nates 
containing pyrites, copper-ore, lead-ore, filver. 


rough the 
ive colour, 
e great 

Ys, cryſtals, flints, 


blend. Theſe lie in the ſame direction as the bes 
ſtones betwixt which they are placed; but they differ 


from the ordinary ſtrata in this circumſtance, that the 
thickneſs of different parts of the ſame metalliferons 
ſtratum is often very various; whereas the thickneſs of 
the ſtony ſtrata is known to be generally very uniform 
4+ Fragments of ores are frequently found accumulated bs 
certain ſubterranean cavities, in fiſſures of mountains, or 
interpoſed betwixt the ſtrata of the earth. Theſe are 
looſe, unconnetted, frequently involved in clay, and not 
accreted to the contiguous rocks or ſtrata immedinely, 
nor by intervention ot ſpar or of quarz, as the oe found 
in veins are. Tin and iron mines are frequently of the 
kind here deſcribed. 
5. Large entire maſſes of ores are ſometimes foundin the 
{tony ſtrata of mountains. Theſe are improperly called 
cumulated veins, becauſe their length, relatively to their 
breadth and depth, is not conſiderable. 
6. Some inſtances are mentioned of entire mountains con- 
ſiſting of ore. Such is the mountain Taberg in Smoland; 
and ſuch are the mountains of Kerunavara and Luoſavara 
in Lapland, the former of which is one thouſand four 
hundred perches long, and one hundred perches broad. 
Theſe mountains conſiſt of iron-ore. 
7. Laſtly, and chiefly, metals and ores are ſound in ob- 
long tracts, forming maſſes called veins, which lie in the 
ſtony ſtrata compoſing mountains. See MintRaLoGy. 
Some ores are ſo kindly as to melt readily of themſelves, 
without any aſſiſtance from the common fluxes ; theſe 
are of great value to the owners. Others are more in- 
tractable, and require the aſſiſtance of various fluxes, and 
others ſo very obſtinate as not to be worked in the larger 
way, where there can be no very conſiderable expence 
allowed for fluxes. On this account many mines remain 
at this time unwrought, as being untractable in the large 
way without great charges; hence the improving 
bufineſ; of fluxes ſerves to render them at once both 
cheap and effectual, and muſt be of great ſervice to me- 
tallurgy. See FLuxEs. 
The eres of the richer metals, as gold and ſilver, uſually 
contain a very conſiderable portion of ſulphur; and Alon- 
ſo Barba tells us, that the moſt expert mineraliſts in Peru 
always eſteem abundance of ſulphur a 12 of a rich re 
in the neighbourhood. Among the richeſt ores of the 
mountain of Potoſi, there are ſuch quantities of native 
brimſtone, that the cavities in the mines are often filled 
with a blue flame, on only bringing a lighted candle into 
them ſo as to touch their ſides. if has been wondered at, 
that, where there is abundance of ſulphur in theſe mines, 
there ſhould be no vitriol found, that being only a ow 
diſſolved by means of ſulphur ; but this objection cea 2 
when we conlider the denſe and compact nature of thele 
two metals, which renders them not ſoluble by means 0 
ſulphur, as the others are. Wherever there is ſtore = 
ſulphur, or of pyrites, or other ſtones which contai 
ſulphur in the mines of copper and iron, — _ 
vitriols are always ſound there alſo, being ormed by 
corroſion of the orcs of thoſe metals by ſulphur, » = 
renders them ſoluble in water, from which they _= 
conerete in form of ſalts, Chemiſtry is able to _— 
the operations of nature on this occaſion on 4 
for copper or iron, being formed in thin plates, an * 
rubbed over with the acid ſpirit of ſulphur, Ader 
with powder of common ſulphur, become ſolu , i 
ter, and afford eryſtals of true vitriol wholly an » or 
to the natural ones, and either blue or green, 4 1 Ao 
8 ſe proceſſes 
copper are the metals employed; but thele P 10 
being able to produce cryſtals of ſalt, or vi ature 
cither ſilver or gold, it is not wonderful that! 
not able to form them by the ſame "_ res of metals 
Ihe general formation of ſulphur from the 0 ably, after 
yet lying in the bowels of the carth, is, ey 3 
this manner. An acid, ſaline, ſulphurcon. 10, b/ 
vapour, ſuch as common ſulphur is easily oft e earth» 
heat not greater than that within the bowels © ſtones, or 
inſinuating itſelf either through the pores ent about 
through their cracks, which are always 9 _ 
the veins of metals, penetrates into the poſe 
| I 


ORE 


our is continvally ſupplied with 

poſe . N - and as it blends itſelf with 
4 Jl, corrodes it as the fume ot brimſtone will the 
the metal, r in plates. The metal, thus corroded, being 
erty Ape, as we find by experience, it is neceſſary 
_ „ muſt, under the ſame management, be ſo 

; W 4 in this caſe, the water, which is r 
wat: Ain all the ſtrata of the earth, waſhes off the diſ- 
ved pr and wherever it happens to be ſtayed in 
. al uantities afterward, whether within the vein of 
y4q — or at a diſtance from it, it cryſtallizes the 
2 ir contains, and common blue vitriol is produced, if 
— metal in the vein be iron. The ſame proceſs is ob- 
5 ved, and the event is the ſame in all reſpects, when 
x er is the metal corroded, except that the vitriol, in- 
Ned of blue, is green : this plainly accounts for the ob- 
ſervation of the workers in copper- mines, that vitriol 
and brimſtone are pe found together, the one being 
a natural conſequence of the other. Sulphur is, indeed, 


ithout ſulphur, it being not a diſtinct 


found w 
— but a genuine production of ſulphur. Phil. 


Tranſ. No 104 ; | 

Oats, dreſſing or waſhing of, 
come rough from the mine, 
is done ſeveral ways in diſſerent countries, 


is the preparing them as they 
for the working by fire. This 


a very eaſy method, which is ſo expeditious, and fo good 
ſor all the purpoſes, that it is worthy of imitation in other 
laces. After the ore is dug, it is toffet up by hand from 
{hamble to ſhamble by the thovel-men in the mine, and 
drawn vp in buckets by a winch at the top of the ſhaft. 
As ſoon as the whole quantity for one dreſſing is brought 
up, the large ſtones are broken, and the whole is then 
carried to the mills, where one horſe turns a wheel that 
moves the machines for powdering a great quantity of it; 
theſe are called the ſtamping or knocking mills. The ore 
is unloaded at the head of the paſs or entrance into theſe 
mills; this paſs is made of two or three bottom boards 
and two 4: boards, in form of a hollow trough, and 
ſtands in a ſlanting direction. The ore by its own weight 
js carried down this trough, and lodges itfelf in the 
coffer. The coffer is a long ſquare box made of the 
firmeſt timber, and of three feet long, and a foot and 
half broad; the ore is not ſuffered to fall into this all at 
once, but is ſtopped over the mouth of the trough by a 
croſs board, where a cock turns in a quantity of water at 
the ſame time, which waſhes down juſt as much of the 
ore with it into the trough, as there ought to be. In this 
coffer there are three lifters placed between two Tong 
board-leaves, having two braces or thwart pieces on cach 
fide to keep them ſteady, as a frame with ſtamp-heads. 
Theſe heads are of iron, and weigh about thirty or 
forty pounds a-piece, and ſerve to the breaking the lumps 
of ore in the coffer. 

The lifters are about eight foot long, and half a foot 
ſquare. They are always made of heart of oak, and have 
as many in-timbers or guiders between them ; they are 
lifted up in order, by a double number of tappets, which 
are faſtened to as many arms paſſing diametrically through 
the great beam, which is either turned by the wheel and 
horſe, or, where there is conveniency of water, by an 
overthot water-wheel on two boulſters. The tappets 
exactly but eaſily meer with the tongues, which are ſo 
placed in the lifters, as that they eaſily ſlide from each 
other, and ſuffer the lifters to fall wit great force on 
the ore in the trough. The frequent pounding of theſe 
ſoon reduces the large maſſes into a ſort of ſand, which 
is waſhed out of the trough by the continual current of 


res at one end of the colfer between two iron bars. 
is operation is called by the miners bricking, or brick- 
working the ore. See BUDDLE. 
© powdered ore is conveyed out of the trough into the 
launder, which is a trench cut in the floor of eight feet long, 
and ten fect over; this is {topped at the lower end with 
_ ſo that the water is all ſuffered to paſs away, and 
> © powder of the ore is ſtopped. Thus the launder by 
trees ills up with the drefled ore, and this is removed 
= 1 ſhovels as occaſion requires. The launder is di- 
NIN 8 three parts, the forehead, the middle, and the 
* that ore which lies in the forchead, that is, within 
Hot and half of the grate, is always the richeſt and 
2 _ is laid up in a heap by itſelf ; the middle and 
agg ord a poorer ore, and theſe are ſometimes laid up 
eparate heaps; ſometimes thrown in one heap to- 
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Art of Aſſaying, and the extra 
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often found where there is no vitriol; but vitriol is very | 
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water from the cock through a braſs-grate, which is 
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antimony, arſenic, biſmuth, cobalt, copper, gold, iron, | 


ORE 


lea, mercury, plating, filver, tin, zinc. See the ſevetaſ 
articles. 

On Es, ſmelting of. See SMELTING. 

Orr, in Navigation. See Oar. | 

OREILLARD, in the Manege. Sce WI D E-cared. 

OREJUELAS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the fos auricule, a flower growing in New Spain, and 
uſed there in making chocolate. 

ORELLANA, in Botany. See SANICH.F:; 

OREON, a name given by the ancients to a kind of HoRs® 
tail, which they found growing on the mountains in wet 
and damp places. It is to this ſpecies that many authors 
have attributed the principal virtues of the genus; and 
this ſeems to have been the ſame with our great water 
horſetail. Neophytus ſays, that it roſe up with a ſingle 
ſtalk, reſembling a young reed, and that this was com- 
poſed of ſeveral joints, which, in the manner of cups, 
were inſerted one into another; and that from theſe 
Joints the leaves grew, and that they reſembled thoſe of 
the pine-tree. The branches are what this author calls 
leaves, and they do pretty well reſemble the leaves of the 
pine-tree. They are long and flender and of a bright 
green. Our great H loves the heads of ſprings in 
hilly countries, and is always moit plentiful in ſuch 

laces. 


and in reſpect OREOSELINUM, in Botany. See SPIGNFL.: 
to the different ores of the metals; in Devonſhire we have | OREXIS, petite. The appetite, when exceſſive, or other- 


wiſe vitiated, is diſtinguithed by medical writers into ſe- 
veral kinds, and deſcribed under ſeveral names, accord- 
ing to its difference in degree, and other particulars. 
The firſt kind is the ADDEPHAGIA : this is the name 
given to that ſpecies in which the ſood is not only eaten 
in too large a quantity, but is ſwallowed in a particularly 
ravenous manner. 
The ſecond is the orexis canina: in this caſe the patient 
is continually cagerly longing for food; and if it is not 
ready ſo {oon as he deſires, he is ſubject to fainting-fits ; 
after the recovery from which he does not feel the ſame 
craving appetite, See BULIMY. 
The third is the y1ca, or /itta: this is the caſe when the 
patient has an eager appetite to things not fit for food ; 
ſuch as chalk, cinders, tobacco-pipes, and the like. 
The fourth is the MALACIA : this is diſtinctively made 
the name of that ſpecies of exceſſive appetite, in which 
the patient has a great deſire for ſome particular things, 
but thoſe of the nature of common food, and uſually of 
the nicer, and more delicate kind. 
Signs attending it. An over-large eating is uſually attend- 
ed with cardialgias, anxieties, and ſtraitneſs of the breaſt 
after this, with nauſeas, eructations, and not unfrequent- 
ly with a vomiting, or a diarrhœa; often a dizzineſs of 
the head follows, and ſometimes very violent pains in it, 
with a laſhtude and pains in the limbs, and pains and 
rumblings in the abdomen ; finally, ſometimes fevers, 
ſometimes {uffocations, and ſometimes convulſions, are 
the conſequence. 
Per fons [ubjef4 to it. The exceſs of cppetite, in its diffe- 
rent kind, affects different ſets of people. The addephas 
gia is uſually the cafe with boys who are juſt come to di- 
ſtinguiſh good taſte, and feed as their parents do; and 
ſometimes with women who have more ſenſation than 
judgment. People in general of ſanguine and ſanguineo— 
phlegmatic habits, eat more food than others ; and cho- 
leric perſons ofren eat, and uſually ſwallow their food, 
quicker than others. Perſons of melancholic habits, are 
uſually of all others, the leaſt eaters. Finally, people, in 
general, cat heartily, and even excellively, when they 
come, from a coarſe and homely diet, to a more elegant 
and agreeable one; and this cc de appetite becomes a 
ſymptomatic complaint with people who are troubled with 
worms, and with hypochondriac complaints, with quar- 
tans, and often with epilepſies. | 
The malacia ſeems particularly to affect women during 
the time of their being with child. The p:ca is common 
to women with child; to young women before the firſt 
eruption of the menſes; with thoſe who are emaciated 
by a too violent flux of that diſcharge z and, finally, 
ſometimes, though more rarely, to perſons in epileplics, 
and in quartans. 
Cauſes of it. Exceſſive appetite is generally occaſioned by 
a too great love to agreeable taſtes, which generally de- 
generates into a cuſtom of devouring things of agreeable 
flavours greedily; and, finally, into an habitual and al- 
molt neceſſary deſire of them. In infants who are ovet- 
much fed by their nurſes, the fault is not in the will, 
but even this alſo, in fine, becomes habitual, and not to 
be overcome eaſily. 
Progne/tics in it. Exceſſive appetite does great miſchief 
among men, and is a very common complaint, inatmuch 
that there are ten thouſand who err in cating more than 
nature requires, for one who cats leſs. It is common 
for perſons regovered from illneſſes to have an exceſſtve 
appetite , 


ORG ORG 


appetite ; but, if this be rA to the extent, it uſually Ong ca, or On G ANA part, in Ply/ology, is fuck >. 
brings on either a return of the ſame diſeaſe, or at leaſt, | of the body as is capabie of the performance of 
one equally bad. People, after long hunger, have alſo prog act, or operation. 
the ſame fort of exceſſiue appetite as after diſeaſes, but n which ſenſe, all the parts, even the moſt ſimple 
there have been frequent inſtances, that thoſe who in- be denominated organical. a ) 
dulged it freely have died upon the ſpot. In general, the | The ergans are divided into primary and ſecondary, 
conſequences of exceſſive appetite indulged, are diſeaſes of | primary are thoſe compoſed of ſimilar * and appoi 
many kinds, particularly obſtructions of the viſcera, ca- ed for ſome one ſingle function. Such as congg of k. 
chexies, and atrophies. When the picaattends a quartan, | veral of theſe, though appropriated to one lingle att 
it very often happens, that all medicines are vain in the are eſteemed ſecondary organs. N 
attempt of a cure, till that unnatural pete has been] Thus the veins, arteries, nerves, ailq muſcles are " 
perfectly ſated. When young girls fall into a pica from | mary organs; and the hands, fingers, &e, are fende; 
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a want of the menſes at a due time, they are always re- 
lieved from it by the appearance of that evacuation z but 
in perſons who fall into it from inordinate profluvia of 
that diſcharge, it is uſually very difficult of cure, and the 
fame difliculty always attends it when 2 
When people have eat to an immoderate degree by reaſon 
of any of theſe kinds of exce//ive appetite, the beſt method 
of relieving them, is by giving them large draughts of 
warm water, till they vomit; or, if the ſtomach will 
not be brought to diſcharge its contents by this means, a 
few grains of emetic tartar are to be given, or a ſmall 
doſe of ipecacuanha. After this the bowels are to be 
gently relaxed; but this is by no means to be done by any 
violent medicines, the ſtimulus of which would bring on 
violent and dangerous pains. After the miſchief of a 
monſtrous repletion is, by this means, got over, the beſt 
preſervative for the future is abſtinence, and gentle 
exerciſe. There have, however, been inſtances of people 
being cured of this diſeaſe, by palling the appetite by 
large draughts of oil, regularly taken, three times a day. 
The good women have a way of curing the pica in girls, 
by making the chalk, and other ſuch things which they 
are to eat, bitter, or of ſome other diſagreeable taſte ; 
when a girl has been once tricked in this manner, ſhe will 
often have as violent a diſtaſte to theſe unnatural eatables, 
as the before had an inclination ſor them ; and, in like 
manner, grown perſons who have violent appetites to 
certain particular foods, have been cured by conveying 
into them an infuſion of tobacco, or ſome other tuch 
thing as will provoke vomiting, ſo diſguiſed as not to be 
taſted, while eaten. When the ſtomach and bowels, 
over-loaded by theſe meals, are, of themſelves, diſcharg- 
ing their abundant contents, by vomit, or ſtool, it is a 
very raſh and dangerous practice to give any thing to ſtop 
thoſe emotions till the whole is thoroughly carried oft. 
Junker's Conſ. Med. p. 605. ſeq. 

ORFFTYREUS's wheel, in Mechanics, is a machine ſo called 
from its inventor, which he imagined to be a perpetual 
MOTION. This machine, according to the account given 
of it by M. s'Graveſande, in his Oeuvres Philoſophiques 
publiſhed by Allamand, Amit. 1774, conſiſted of a large 
circular wheel, or rather drum, twelve feet in diameter, 
and fourteen inches in depth, and very light; as it was 
formed of an aſſemblage of deals, the intervals between 
which were covered with waxed cloth, in order to conceal 
the interior parts of it. The two extremities of an iron 
axis, on which it turned, reſted on two ſupports. On giv- 
ing the wheel a flight impulſe in either direction, its motion 
was gradually accelerated; fo that after two or three revo- 
lutions it acquired ſo great a velocity as to make twenty- 
ſive or twenty-ſix turns in a minute. This rapid motion it 
actually preſerved during the {pace of two months, in a 
chamber of the landgrave of Ileſſe, the door of which 
was kept locked, and ſealed with the landgrave's own 
ſeal. At the end of that time it was ſtopped, to prevent 
the wear of the materials. The profeſſor, who had been 
an eye-witneſs to theſe circumſtances, examined all the 
external parts of it, and was convinced that there could 
not be any communication between it and any neighbour- 
ing room. Orffyreus, however, was ſo incenſed, that he 
broke the machine in pieces, and wrote on the wall, that 
it was the impertinent curioſity of profeſſor & Graveſande 


which made him take this ſtep. The * of Hefle, 


who had ſcen the interior parts of this wheel, being alked 
by s'Graveſande, whether, after it had been in motion 
ſome time, there was any change obſervable in it, and 
whether it contained any pieces that indicated fraud or 
deception, anſwered both queſtions in the negative, and 
declared that the machine was of a very ſimple con- 
ſtruction. 

ORFUS, in /chthyclogy, the name of a freſh water fiſh, 
common in Germany, and called there the orft, the verve, 
and the werfling; ſeeming by the deſcriptions of Geſner, 
and other authors, to be the ſame with our rudd, or ru- 
bellio fluviatilis. See Tab. III. of Fi/h, NY 33. 
ORGAL, or Ango, the lces of wine dried, and uſed by 
dyers to prepare the cloth for the more readily taking 
their ſeveral colours. Sce'FARTAR. 

OV.GAN, Ograver, is uſed in the general for any thing 
framed and deſtined for ſome certain action, uſe, or ope- 
ration. | 


Ox AN of /on/+ is that part of an animal body, 


organs. 


b 
whereof it perceives external objects. 7 means 
Theſe, ſome divide into internal, which is the brain and 
external, viz. the eye, car, noſe, &c. * 


OrGaN, in Frrtification. See ORGues, 
Orc ax, in Miſie, denotes the largeſt and moſt harmonious 


of all wind-inſtruments ; on which account it js called 
the gan. opyavy the in{trument by Way of excellence: 
chiefly uſed for playing a thorough baſs, with all its ac. 
compamments. 
The invention of the organ is very ancient, though it i; 
agreed it was little uſed till the eighth century. It ſeems 
to have been borrowed from the Greeks. Vitruvins de. 
ſcribes one in his tenth book. "The emperor Julian has an 
epigram in its praiſe. St. Jerom mcations one with 
twelve pair of bellows, which might be heard 2 thouſand 
aces, or a mile; and another at Jeruſalem, which might 
be heard to the mount of Olives. 
It has been a ſubject of debate, when the uſe of organ; 
was introduced into the church. Bellarmine fays, that 
they began to be uſed in the ſervice of the church, in the 
time of pope Vitalian, about the year 660, as Platina re- 
lates out of the Pontifical ; or as Aimonius thinks, after 
the year 820, in the time of Lewis the Pious. A learned 
writer has ſhewn that ncither of theſe dates can be juſt; 
alledging, that Thomas Aquinas expreſly ſays, that, in 
his time, i. e. about the ycar 1250, the church did not 
uſe muſical inſtruments, Jeſt ſhe ſtould ſeem to judaize, 
Pierce's Vind. of the Diflenters, ed. 1718, p. 395. 
Bingham, in his Antiq. of the Chriſtian Church, vol. i, 
p. 314. folio ed. adds, that Marinus Sanutus, who lived 
about the year 1290, firit brought the uſe of them into 
churches. However, it appears from the teſtimony of 
Gervas, the monk of Canterbury, who flouriſhed about 
the year 1200, that organs were introduced more than 
one e years before this time: in his deſcription of 
Lanfranc's church, as it was before the fire in 1174, he 
has theſe words © Crux auſtralis ſupra fornicem organa 
geſtare ſolcbat.” Decem Scriptores, p. 1293, line 25. 
The ſtructure of the modern vr gan may be conceived as 
follows : f 
The organ is an aſſemblage of ſeveral rows of pipes. Its 
ſize is uſually expreſſed by the length of its largeſt pipe: 
thus we ſay an organ of thirty-two feet, of ſixteen feet, of 
eight fect, and of two fect. : : 
Church « gans conſiſt of two parts; viz. the main body 
of the organ, called the great gan; and the per or 


little organ, which is a ſmall beautfet, uſually placed before 


the great ga. | 
'The organ has at leaſt one ſet of keys, when it has only 
one body; and two or three, when it has a politive. 
The large organs have four, ſometimes five ſets. Beſides, 
the pedals or largeſt pipes have their key, the ſtops Fo 
touches whereof are played by the fect : ſaid to be the 
invention of Bernhard, a German, about the wen 
Theſe command certain pipes, which, to mcrexe „ 
harmony, are tuncd below the diapaſon. The G 4 
an orzan arc uſually divided into four octaves 3 Ms 6 
ſecond ſub-octave, firſt ſub-octave, middle 0ct4Vc, © . 
firſt oftave. Each octave is divided into twelve 1 4 
frets; whereof the ſeven black mark the natural on » 
and the five white the artificial ſounds z . 4 1 . 
and ſharps. So that the keys uſuaily cont it 
{tops or touches. Some organilts add to on FR 
one or more ſtops in the third ſub-octave, as we" "7alſtops 
ſecond. Note, in harplichords and | pinets, the NY on 
or keys are uſually marked white, the ari1ict os N 
The pedals extend to two or three octaves 3 W 4 
ſure of the organilt : ſo that the number of {tops 
terminate, lu 
Each key or ſtop preſſed down opens a w Y f ju 
which correſponds lengthwile, to as many holes © 
are rows of pipes on the ſound-board. ler or rol 
each row arc opened and thut by a TCg! 4 regiler 
pierced with forty-cight holes. By drawing iceoſt 
the holes of one row are opened, becauſe the Noe? 
regiſter correſpond to thoſe of the ſound-voat "he ſound 
by opening a valve, the wind brought _ e into t 
board by a large pair of bellows finds 15 en F 
pipe, which correſponds to the open hole of s 5 un. 


7 


OR 


ing the regiſter, the forty-cight holes 
boots by A xr Nr — any of thoſe of the ſound- 
of rhe mn -ow of pipes anſwering to the puſhed regiſter 
hoard Whenee it follows, that by drawing ſeveral re- 
ls _ ſeveral rows of pipes are opened; and the ſame 
giſters, ens, if the ſame regiſter correſpond to ſeveral 
* When all the ſtops arc drawn, and the regiſters 


wow the wind pervades the whole inſtrument, and we | 


of that fall and complete harmony, which is what 
ic 


the ancient writers mean to expreſs by the term dia- 
C 


aſon. 


Hence the rows of pipes become either ſimple or com- 
Cc 7 


and : /fmple, when only one row anſwers » nn re- 
iter; compound, Where leveral. bee 8 as a 
row is compound, when ſeveral pipes p ay upon preſſing 
— orders of pipes, whether ſimple or compound, 
which in the conſtruction of the inſtrument are con- 
nected together and rendered ſubſervient to one 2 of 
the key, are called ſtops. The ſimple * or : e in 
which only one pipe anſwers to the touch x t 5 7 are 
the diapaſon, principal, tierce, twelſth, fi N 1, flute, 
block-Hute, trumpet, clarion, nazard, vox humana, 
krumhorn, and ſome others. The compound ſtops are 
the cornet, the ſeſquialtera, mixture, furniture, &c. and 
are ſo called, becauſe in them ſeveral pipes are made to 
ſpeak at the touch of A lingle key; as in the ſeſquialtera 
three, in the cornet five, in the mixture and in the furni- 
ture three, four, or more; and the ſull organ or chorus 
is compounded of all. Of the ſtops of an organ, the 
moſt uſual are the diapaſons, the open and ſtopped, the 
tierce, ſc{quialtera, flute, cornet, tenth, twelfth, hſteenth, 
principal, furaiture, mixture, trumpet, clarion, hautboy, 
Jarizot, vox humana, krumhorn, and nazard. The fo- 
reign organs, eſpecially thoſe of Germany, have many 
more: particularly that in the abbey church of Wein- 
garten, a town in the Upper Palatine, which has ſixty- 
lix, and contains no fewer than fix thouſand ſix hundred 
and fixty-ſi- pipes. The organ at Haerlem is ſaid to have 
ſixty tops, many of them but little known.to the Englith 
workmen and diſtinguiſhed by names that exprets the 
ſound which they produce. Hawkins's Hiſt. Muſic, vol. 
iv. p. 149. ; ; 
The pipes of the «ryan are of two kinds; the one with 
mouths like our flutes ; the other with reeds. The ſirſt, 
called pipes of mutation, conſiſt 


a hollow cone, and which receives the wind that is to 
found the pipe. 2. To this foot is faſtened the body of the 
pipe BELD. Between the foot and the body of the pipe 
1s a diaphragm, or partition, EEF, which has a little, 
long, narrow aperture to let out the wind, Over this 


being level, cuts the wind as it comes out at the aper- 
ture. 

The pipes are of pewter, of lead mixed with a twelfth 
part, or as ſome ſay with half of tin, and of wood. 
Thoſe of tin are always open at their extremities : their 
diameter is very ſmall, and their ſound very clear and 
thrill. Lhoſe of lead mixed are larger; the ſhorteſt open, 
the longeſt are quite ſtopped ; the mean ones partly ſtop- 
ped, and having, beſides, a little ear on each ſide the 
mouth, to be drawn cloſer, or ſet farther aſunder, in order to 
raile or lower the ſound. "The wooden. pipes are made 
ſquare, and their extremity ſtopped with a valve or tam- 
pion of leather. The ſound of the wooden and leaden 
pipes is very ſoft ; the large ones ſtopped, are uſually of 
wood ; the ſmall ones of lead. The longeſt pipes give 
the graveſt ſound ; and the ſhorteſt the molt acute: their 
lengths and widths arc made in the reciprocal ratios of 
their ſounds; and the diviſions regulated by their rule, 
* 72 they call d/apaſon. But the pipes that are ſhut are 
Cn ength as the open ones, which yield the 
Favs qpvagt bre the longeſt pipe is ſixteen tect : 
N organs it is thirty-two. The 
of lead. rc always open, though made of wood, and 


 1eed-pipe conſilts of a foot AABB (Tab. II. Miſcell 
ch wy won carries the wind into the ſhalot, or reed 
tremit Di. a hollow demi-cylinder, fitted at its ex- 
1 50 To a kind of mould I I, by a wooden tam- 
ELF fitted 5 ſhalot is covered with a plate of copper 
OE he a at its extremity FF into the mould by the 
ny; ſo 0 campion : its other extremity EE is at li- 
ble or gn * at the air entering the ſhalot, makes it trem- 
of the ton I yo the reed and the longer thar part 
i the N V = is at liberty, F L, is made, the deeper 
Pan he mould 11, which ſerves to fix the 
op the foot 0 f "Gat, bes apr &C. ſerves alſo to 
ipe, an | 
out wh 02 reel, Pes and to oblige the wind to go 


Laſt a7 x 
), in the ond is ſoldered the part HHKK, called 
: os. La 


O. III 


1. Of a foot AABB (Tab. II. Aiſcell. fig. 25.) which is 


aperture is the mouth BBCC ; whoſe upper lip, CC, 


ORG 


the tube, whoſe inward opening is a continuation of that 
of the reed. The form of this tube is different in the 
different ranks of pipes. F 18 
The degree of acuteneſs and gravity in the ſound of a 
recd-pipe, depends on the length of the tongue, and that 
of the pipe 4 K, taken from the extremity C of the ſha- 
lot, to the extremity K of the tube. 3 
The quality of the found depends on the width of the 
reed, the tongue, and the tube ; as alſo on the thickneſs 
of the tongue, the figure of the tube, and the quantity 
of wind. FE ee ets 
To diverſify the ſounds of the pipes, they add a valve to 
the port-vent, which lets the wind go in fits or ſhakes. 

Of the pipes in an organ, thoſe called the diapaſons are 
to be conſidered as the baſis or foundation: above theſe 
ſucceed in regular order other ſimple ſtops, tuned in har- 
monical intervals to the diapaſons, as the tierce or third, 
the ſeſquialtera in the ratio of three to two, or the fifth: 
ſome in the oQave, others in the tenth, which is the re- 
plicate of che third, the twelfth the replicate of the fifth, 
the biſdiapaſon, and ſo on to the twenty-ſecond. Among 
the modern improvements of the organ, the moſt re- 
markable are the ſwell and the tremblant : the former, 
invented by an Engliſh artiſt, conſiſts in a number of 
pipes placed in a remote part of the inſtrument, and 
incloſed in a kind of box, which, being gradually opened 
by the preſſure of the foot, increaſes the ſound as the 
wind docs the ſound of a peal of bells, or ſuppreſſes it in 
like manner by the contrary action. The tremblant is a 
contrivance by means of a valve in the port-vent or 
paſſage from ! wind-cheſt, to check the wind and ad- 
mit it only by ſtarts ; ſo that the notes ſeem to ſtammer, 
and the whole inſtrument to fob, in a manner very 
offenſive to the ear. There is a tremblant in the organ 
at the German chapel in the Savoy. Hawkins, ubi ſu- 


pra, p. 150. | 


means of water inſtead of wind. 


Of theſe there are ſeveral in Italy in the grottoes of 
vineyards. 


lemy Euergetes, is ſaid to have firſt invented organs that 
played by compreſling the air with water, as is {till 
practiſed. Archimedes and Vitruvius have left us de- 
{criptions of the hydraulic organ. Felibien, de la Vie 
des Archit, Sce Hawkins's Hi. of Muſic, vol 1. p. 
190, &c. 
In the cabinet of queen Chriſtina is a beautiful and large 
medallion of Valentinian, on the reverſe whereof is ſeen 
one of theſe hydraulic crgans; with two men, one on the 
riglit, the other on the leſt, ſeeming to pump the water 
which plays it, and to liſten to its ſound. It has only 
eight pipes, placed on a round pedeſtal. The inſcription 
is PLACEA SPETRI, if it be not wrong copied, which 
' we ſuſpect. PR. 

ORGANICAL, in the Ancient Mic, was that part per- 

formed with inſtruments. 
'The organical comprehended three kinds of inſtruments ; 
Viz. wind inſtruments, as the trumpet, flute, &c. /ringed 
inſiruments, as the Jute, lyre, &c. and pulſatile inſtruments, 
or thoſe played on by beating, as drums, &c. Sce each 
in its place, ''RUMPET, &c. | 

ORGANICAL fart is that part of an animal or plant de- 
ſtined for the performance of ſome particular function. 
Sce ORGAN, 

OKkGANICAL parts, in Buffon's ſyſtem of generation. See 
GENERATION. 

ORrGANICAL difſcaſe, a diſeaſe in an erganical part of the 
body, whereby its function is impeded, ſuſpended, or 
deſtroyed. 

OrGANICAL deſcription of curves is the method of de- 
ſcribing them on a plane, by means of inſtruments. See 
CURVE. 

ORGANO, in the Ttallan A7u/ic, is uſed to ſignify the tho- 
rough baſs. It is uſually ſcored with figures over the 
notes, for the harpſichord, baſs-viol, and lute. 

ORGASM, ogyaoues, denoting violence, or*turgeſcency ; 
formed from opyaw, turgeo, I ſwell, an eeſtaſy, or impe- 
tuous deſire of coition, occaſioned by a turgeſcency of 
the ſeminal veſſels, which are no longer able to reſtrain 
their contents. | 
The ancients alſo extend crga/m to the other humours, 
and even excrements, which being accumulated, and 
coming to ferment, demand excretion. 

Quincy uſes orga/m for an impetuous, or too quick, mo- 
tion of the blood, or ſpirits; wherevy the mulcles are 
diſtended with an uncommon force. 

ORGIA, oa, in Antiquity, tealts and ſacrifices performed 
in honour of Bacchus, inſtituted by Orpheus, and chictly 
celebrated on the mountains by wild, diſtracted women, 
called Bacche. 

Euſebius derives the word amo Try eh, fry, madneſs. 


Others 


ORG AN, hydraulic, denotes a muſical machine that plays by 


Cteſebes of Alexandria, who lived in the reign of Pto- 
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Others from opog, mountain; becauſe Orpheus removed 
from Thrace to mount Citheron : others from opyas, a 
place conſecrated to ſome divinity : others from «gy av, 
to remove, repulſe ; in regard the profane were to be driven 
away. 
The wie were alſo called Orphica, from their inſtitutor, 
and BACCHANALIA, DioxYS1A, and LIBERALI1A. 
They were held every third year. The chief ſolemnities 
were in the night-time ; and were attended with all man- 
ner of impurities. 
They were carried to ſuch an exceſs, that in the year of 
Rome $64, the ſenate was obliged to aboliſh them through 
the whole empire. 
Servius ſays, that at firſt orgia- was a common name for 
all kinds of ſacrifices among the Greeks, of the ſame im- 
ort with the word ceremoniæ among the Romans. 
ORGUES, in Fortification, thick long pieces of wood, 
pointed and ſhod with iron, and hung each by a ſeparate 
rope over the gateway of a city, ready on any ſurprize 
or attempt of the enemy to be let down to ſtop up the 
te. 
The ends of the ſeveral ropes are wound round a wind- 
laſs, by means of which they may be all let down to- 
ether. 
Gere are preferable to herſes, or portcullices, becauſe 
theſe may be either broke by a petard, or they may be 
ſtopped in their falling down ; but a petard 1s uſeleſs 
againſt an orgue ; for if it break one or two of the pieces, 


cy; or if they ſtop one or two of the pieces from falling, 
it is no hindrance to the reſt ; for being all ſeparate, they 
have no dependence upon one another. 

Onxcuss is alſo uſed for a machine compoſed of ſeveral 
harquebuſs or muſquet-barrels, bound together; by means 
whereof ſeveral exploſions are made at the ſame time ; 
uſed to defend breaches, and other places attacked. 

ORGYA, opyvia, an ancient - Grecian meaſure, containing 
fix feet. 

Some repreſent the orgya as the Grecian pace. 
Heſychius deſcribes it as the ſpace comprehended between 
the two hands, when the arms are extended; anſwering 
to the Roman una, and our fathom. 

ORICHALCUM, or AUR1cHALCUM, braſs. See BRass. 
It is evident, from all accounts, that the orichalcum of 
the ancients was a fictirious ſubſtance, not a natural me- 
tal. They made it on the ſame baſis that we make braſs 
at preſent z but they had ſeveral ways of doing it, and 
diſtinguiſhed it into ſeveral kinds. They had a white 
ſort in frequent uſe and great eſteem; and even the 
yellow they diſtinguiſhed into two principal ſorts, under 
different names. The orichalcum and s flavum, braſs 
and yellow copper, are with us ſynonymous terms; but 
with them they were uſed to expreſs different combina- 
tions of the ingredients. 

OrtcHaLcuM, or AURICHALCUM album, white braſs. 
This was a metal well known among the ancients, and 
celebrated by Ariſtotle and by Strabo, and others, under 
the name af xpapz Aeuxoy. It was made by mixing an 
earth with copper, while in fuſion ; but what that earth 
was, we are not informed. 
None of our methods ſeem to be the ſame with their's, 
ſince the metal is debaſed by all our's, and becomes brittle; 
whereas, in their management, according to their own 
accounts, it ſeems not to have loſt any thing of its duc- 
tility, though it acquired a peculiar brightneſs. 

ORIENT, Ok1tns, in Geography or A/tronomy, the eaſt, 
or eaſt point of the horizon. 

It is thus called from the Latin, or:r:, to ariſe ; becauſe it 
is in this point the ſun riſes. 

ORIENT, equino&#1al, is uſed for that point of the horizon 
wherein the ſun riſes when he is in the equator, or when 
he enters the ſigns Aries and Libra. Sec SPRING, and 
AUTUMN. 

Ok1exnT, e/tival, is the point wherein the ſun riſes in the 
middle of ſummer, when the days are longeſt: 

Or1enT, hybernal, is the point where the ſun riſes in the 
middle of winter, when the days are ſhorteſt. 

ORIENTAL, ſomething ſituated towards the caſt with 

regard to us: in oppolition to occidental. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, oriental pearls, q. d. ſuch as are found 
in the Eaſt-Indics, (ſee PEARL.) Oriental languages, 
meaning the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, aud Cophtic. Sce 
LANGUAGE. | 

ORIENTAL bezoar. See BEzOAR. 

ORIENTAL Bibles. See BIBLE. 

ORIENTAL emerald. See EMERALD. 

In aſtronomy, a planet is ſaid to be oriental, when it ap- 
pears in the eaſt before the ſun. See RisinG. 

ORIENTAL philoſophy, is ſometimes uſed for the philoſo- 
phy of the Eaſt, or that of the Perſians, Chaldeans, and 
Arabians (ſee MaG1) ; but by eccleſiaſtical writers it is 


— 


ey immediately fall down again, and fill up the vacan- 
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generally uſed for that which was | eos, e 
and which was adopted by the * Bos or ſcene 
The firſt principles of the oriental philsf by f | 
conſiſtent with the dictates of reaſon j ge fa Pere 
muſt undoubtedly have argued in the follo — 
There are many evils in this world oy manner: 
« impelled by a natural inſtinct to the rf; 1 
* things which reaſon condemns; but t "ce Of chose 
« from which all ſpirits derive their exin. © "Amin 
pirits derive their exiſtence , 

* inacceſhble to all kinds of evil, and alf, ode 
perfect and beneficent nature; therefore > Tg = 
* thoſe evils, with which the univerſe aboung. *ngit of 
* 0 e abounds, muſt 

ſought ſomewhere elſe than in the deity, ! n 
« reſide in him who is all perfection; F * Caring 
“ muſt he without him. Now, there is 4 it 
* out or beyond the deity, but matter; theref ** 
10 is the centre and ſource of all evil, of dl 6e 5 
Haring taken for granted theſe principles, they winde 
farther, and affirmed, that matter was eternal 
rived its preſent form, not from the will of * 
God, but from the creating power of ſome inf e 
telligence, to whom the world and its inhabitans 6 wn 
their exiſtence. As a proof of this aſſertion. t 12 
ledged that it was incredible, that the "echo 
perfectly good, and infinitely removed from all eel 
ſhould either create or modify matter, which is effentia 
malignant and corrupt, or beſtow upon jt 1 

ree, the riches of his wiſdom and liberalit 

The oriental philoſophers were divided in their opinion 
when they proceeded to argue from theſe principles, 
Some imagined two eternal principks, ſrom whence all 
things proceeded ; the one preſiding over light, and the 
other over matter, and, by their perpetual conflict, ex- 
plained the mixture of good and evil, that appears inthe 
univerſe. Others maintained, that the being, which 
preſided over matter, was not an eternal principle, but 
a ſubordinate intelligence, one of thoſe whom the ſu- 
preme God produced from himſelf. They ſuppoſed 
that this being was moved, by a ſudden impulſe, to re- 
duce to order the rude maſs of matter, which lay ex- 
cluded from the manſions of the deity, and alſo to 
create the human race, A third ſort fell upon a ſyſtem 
different from the two preceding, and formed to them- 
ſelves the notion of a triumvirate of beings, in which 
the ſupreme deity was di}tinguiſhed both from the mate- 
rial, evil principle, and from the creator of this ſubluna- 
ry world. Theſe, then, were the three leading ſects of 
the oriental philoſophy, which were ſubdivided into various 
factions, by the diſputes that aroſe, when they came to 
explain more fully their reſpective opinions, and to pur- 
ſue them into all their monſtrous conſequences. 
The diviſions among the various ſects of theſe philoſo- 
phers, did not prevent their holding, in common, certan 
opinions concerning the deity, the univerſe, the human 
race, and ſeveral other ſubjects. They were unanimous 
in acknowledging the exiſtence of an eternal nature, in 
whom dwelt tke fulneſs of wiſdom, goodneſs, and al 
other perſections, and of whom no mortal was able to 
form a complete idea. This great being was conſidered 
by them, as a moſt pure and radiant light, diffuſed 
through the immenſity of ſpace, which they called ple- 
roma, a Greek word which ſignifies fulneſs; and they 
taught concerning him and his operations, the following 
things: „ The eternal nature, infinitely perfect and 
« infinitely happy, having dwelt from everlaſting in a pto- 
% found ſolitude, and in a bleſſed tranquillity, produced, 
« at length, from itſelf, two minds of a different ſex, 
© which reſembled their ſupreme parent in the wol 
« perſect manner. From the prolific union of theſe two 
* a others aroſe, which were alſo followed by lic. 
« ceeding generations; ſo that, in proceſs of __ 
« celeſtial family was formed in the pleroma. _ 4 
vine progeny, being immutable in its nature, and . 95 
« the power of mortality, was called, by the _ 
phers, 291,” a term which ſignifies, in the Greek la 
guage, an eternal nature. How many im num 4 de 
æous were, was a point much controverted among 
oriental ſages. he deity 
Beyond the manſions of light, where dwells ü * 
e with his celeſtial offspring, there hes a rude ror wy 
« wieldy maſs of matter, agitated by 1nnate, cor 
« and irregular motions. One of t 
« deſcending from the pleroma, either 
« impulſe, or in conſequence of a div 
e reduced to order this unſeemly maſs, 3007 ſerior ai 
« a rich variety of gifts, created men, an * 1 bitath 
« mals of different kinds to ſtore it Wit 1 it 2 cet 
© and corrected its malignity by mixing wi leſtial ad 
. latter cele 

tain portion of light, and alſo of a mare 
« divine. This creator of the world is diſtingb . ls 


&« the ſupreme deity by the name of dem 5 
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is character is 3 compound of ſhining * and in- 


nce; and his exceſſive luſt of em- 
e uus blen and his virtues. He claims 
oo ver the new world he has formed, as his 

4 gorminion © ht: and, excluding totally the ſupreme 

- lovers 1 l concernment in it, he demands from 

0 dey nd for himſelf and his affociates, divine ho- 

« nours.” . bod 

. und of a terreſtrial and corrupt body, 

* 11 which is of celeſtial origin, and, in ſome 

as afars, an emanation from the divinity. This nobler 

is miſerably 4 down and encumbered by the 

; body, which is the ſeat of all irregular luſts and im- 

a T1 fires. It is this body that ſeduces the ſoul from 
Fr p_ rſuit of truth, and not only turns it from the 
« contemplation and worſhip of the ſupreme being, ſo 
« az to confine its homage and veneration to the creator 
« of this world, but alſo attaches it to terreſtrial objects, 
« and to the immoderate purſuit of ſenſual pleaſures, by 
« which its nature is totally polluted. The ſovereign 
« mind employs various means to deliver his offspring 
« from this deplorable ſervitude, eſpecially the miniſtry 
« of divine meſſengers, whom he ſends to enlighten, to 
« a4moniſh, and to reform the human race. In the 
« mean time, the imperious demiurge exerts his power 
jn oppoſition to the merciful purpoſe of the ſupreme 
« being, reſiſts the influence of thoſe ſolemn invitations, 
« by which he exhorts mankind to return to him, and la- 
« hours to efface the knowledge of God in the minds of 
« intelligent beings. In this conflit, ſuch ſouls, as, 
« throwing off the yoke of the creators and rulers of this 
« world, riſe to their ſupreme parent, and ſubdue the 
« turbulent and ſinful motions, which corrupt matter 

4 excites within them, ſhall, at the diſſolution of their 
« mortal bodies, aſcend directly to the — Thoſe, 
« on the contrary, who remain in the bondage of ſervile 
« ſuperſtition, and corrupt matter, ſhall, at the end of 
« this life, paſs into new bodies, until they awake from 
« their ſinful lethargy. In the end, however, the ſu- 
« preme God ſhall come forth victorious, triumph over 
« all oppoſition, and, having delivered from their ſer- 
« yitude the greateſt part of thoſe ſouls that are impri- 
« ſoned in mortal bodies, ſhall diſſolve the frame of this 
« yiſthle world, and involve it in a general ruin. After 
« this ſolemn period, primitive tranquillity ſhall be re- 
« ſtored in the univerſe, and God ſhall reign with happy 
& ſpirits, in undiſturbed felicity, through the everlaſting 
« ages.” Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 69, &c. 
8vo. : 

ORIFICE, Or1ricivm, the mouth or aperture of a tube, 
pipe, or other cavity. 

Ox1+1ct, in Anatomy, is particularly applied to the mouths 
of the ſeveral ducts, veſſels, and other cavities; as of 
the bladder, uterus, ſtomach, &c. 

The upper orifice of the ſtomach is the part where hun- 
15 is felt; the lower orifice is called the pylorus. 

ere are ſome operations in chemiſtry, where the orifices 
of the veſſels muſt be ſealed hermetically. 

On1eice is alſo uſed by extenſion for the aperture of a 
WOUND, Or ULCER. 

ORIGANUM, in Botany. Sec Marjoram. 
ORIGENTANS, Or1GENIANt, a ſect of ancient heretics, 
who even ſurpaſſed the abominations of the Gnoſtics. 
vt. Epiphanius ſpeaks of them as ſubſiſting in his time 
but in very ſmall number. He ſeems to fix their riſe 
about the time of the great Origen z but does not ſay they 
took their name from him. On the contrary, he diſtin- 
| "ry them from the Origeni/ts, whom he derives from 

gen Adamantius; adding, indeed, that they firſt took 
their name from one Origen ; by which he intimates, that 
it was not the great Origen. And St. Auguſtine ſays 
expreſly it was another. 
modeſty will allow to be ſaid, is, that they rejected mar- 
riage; that they uſed ſeveral apocryphal books, as the 
acts of St. Andrew, &c. and that, to excuſe their open 


crimes, they accuſed the catholics of doing the ſame in 
nvate. 


ORIGENISTS, in Church Hiſtory, followers of the opi- 


. of Origen, a preſbyter of Alexandria, who, in the 
+ century, maintained, that Chriſt is only the Son 
of Bod by adoption; that the human ſoul had a pre- 
exittent ſtate, and had ſinned in heaven beſore the body 
was created; that the torments of the damned ſhall not 
> vn, but that all intelligent beings ſhall be reſtored 
0 deer and happineſs, and that the devils themſelves 
all be relieved at laſt. 
| ery as Moſheim repreſents him, was a man of vaſt 
© 8 abilities, and the greateſt luminary of the 
2 ian world that the age in which he lived exhibited to 
og ad the juſtneſs ol his judgment been equal to the 
h ty of his genius, the fervor of his piety, his inde- 
able patience, his extenſive erudition, and his other 


40 ſupport 


« pire effa 


As to their doctrine, all that 


- 


eminent and ſuperior talents, all encomiuris muſt have 
fallen ſhort of his merit. Yet ſuch as he was, his virtues 


and his labours deſerve the admiration of all ages, and 


his name will be tranſmitted with honour through the 
annals of time, as long as learning and genius (hall be 
eſteemed among men. However, Ori n, notwithſtand- 
ing his diſtinguiſhed abilities, was milled by his imagina- 
tion, and by that taſte for oriental philoſophy which pre- 
vailed in his time. Enchanted by the charms of this phi- 
loſophy, derived from the Platonic ſchool, he ſet it up 
as the teſt of all religion, and imagined that the reaſons 
of each doctrine were to be ſound in that favourite phi- 
loſophy, and their nature and extent to be determined by 
it; nor can it be denied, that many of the corruptions of 
Chriſtianity proceeded from this Grurce, Hence ſprung 
both the ſcholaſtic. and myſtic theology, and to the ſen- 
timents that were now adopted we may aſcribe the riſe 
of monks and hermits. Origen was alſo miſled by his 
imagination : for, having entertained that it was 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to defend every thing in 
the ſacred writings from the cavils of heretics and infi- 
dels, fo long as they were explained literally, according 
to the real import of the terms, he maintained that the 
ſcriptures were to be interpreted in the ſame allegorical 
manner that the Platoniſts explained the hiſtory of the 
Gods. In conſequence of this pernicious rule of inter- 
pretation, he alledged that the words of Scripture were, 
in many places, abſolutely void of ſenſe; and that though 
in others there were, indeed, certain notions conveyed 
under the outer terms according to their literal force and 
import, yet it was not in theſe that the true meaning of 
the ſacred writers was to be ſought, but in a myſterious 
and hidden ſenſe, ariſing from the nature of the things 
themſelves. This hidden ſenſe he endeavours to inveſti- 
gate throughout his commentaries, neglecting and de- 
ſpiſing, for the moſt part, the outward letter. He di- 
vided this hidden ſenſe into moral, which diſplays thoſe 
doctrines that relate to the ſtate of the ſoul and the con- 
duct of life; and myſtical or ſpiritual, which repreſents 
the nature, the laws and hiſtory of the ſpiritual or myſti- 
cal world. This myſtical world he again ſubdivided into 
two diſtinct regions, one called the ſuperior, i. e. hea- 
ven; and the other the inferior, by which he meant the 
church. And thus he was led to another diviſion of the 
myſtical ſenſe into an earthly or allegorical ſenſe, adapted 
to the inferior world; and a celeſtial or anagogetical one, 
adapted to the ſuperior region. Origen found a violent 
enemy in Demetrius, biſhop of Alexandria; who obliged 
him, in the year 231, to retire from his charge to Cæſa- 
rea: and farther to ſatisfy his vengeance, he aſſembled 
two councils, in the firſt of which he condemned him 
unheard, and deprived him of his office; and in the ſecond 
had him degraded from the ſacerdotal dignity. However, 
the character and doctrine of Origen were held by many, 
and eſpecially by the monks in the higheit veneration, 
and cheriſhed in this and the following centuries with a 
kind of extravagant enthuſiaſm. Hence many commo- 
tions were raiſed in the church, which were terminated 
by the fifth general council, aflembled at Conſtantinople 
by Juſtinian, A. D. 553, in which Origen and his fol- 
lowers were again condemned. The tencts of Origen 
which gave the greateſt offence were the following, viz. 


1. That, in the Trinity, the Father is greater than the 


Son, and the Son than the Holy Ghoit. 2. The pre- 
exiſtence of ſouls, which Origen conſidered as ſent into 
mortal bodies for the puniſhment of ſins committed in a 
former ſtate of being. 3. That the ſoul of Chriſt was 
united to the word before the incarnation. 4. 'That the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, &c. were animated and endowed 
with rational ſouls. 5. That after the reſurrection, all 
bodies will be of a round figure. 6. 'That the torments 
of the damned will have an end; and that, as Chriſt 
had been crucified in this world to fave mankind, he is to 
be crucified in the next to ſave the devils. 

St. Epiphanius inſiſts very largely on the errors of this 
father; but, as he declares himielf too warmly againſt 
him, there may be ſomewhat of exaggeration in what he 
ſays. Nor do St. Jerom, or Theophilus of Alexandria, 
ſeem to have kept their zeal within the proper bounds, in 
ſpeaking of Origen. For which reaſon, no doubt, it was, 
that St. Chryſoſtom himſelf was accuſed of being an 
Origeniſi, becauſe not ſo vehemently bent againſt him; 
and condemned to baniſhment by the council of Chalce- 
don in the year 403. Origen:/m ſpread itſelf chiefly 
among the monks of Egypt- 

The myſtic theology of gen ſeems to be adopted by 
our modern QUAKERS. n the ſubject of this article 


| conſult Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. 
ORIGINAL, a firſt draught, deſign, or autograph, of any 


ching; ſerving as a model, or exemplar, to be imitated or 

copied. ; 

Scarce any of the ancient titles, tenures, &c. are now 
2 found 


. n 


found in the originals. They are only vidimuſes, or co- | 3 8 

pies collated with the originals. ; Names and ſituations of the U Longitoa ly Eu | « 
Ontcixat.. In the Court of King's Bench the uſual ſtars, + damn 

original writ in actions, is for action of treſpaſs upon the Q "18 

caſe; and this court doth not ifſue originals in actions of 5 2 

debt, covenant, or account, &c. Whereas the court of ; 


983 2 
Common Pleas proceeds by original in all kinds of aCtions; | North. in the prec. fide under 14 40 42056 | h 
but to arreſt and ſue a 77 to outlawry, it is made 'uſe | the girdle, 5 13 36 
0 


of by both courts. And for or;ginals in _— on the | Preced, and north. in the fide, | | 1; 6 48 4: ; 

caſe, there is a fine payable to the crown, where the da- In the preced. ſhoulder, 7 | 16 37 4419 37 39 6 

mages are laid above forty pounds, in proportion to the | Preced. and ſouth. in the back. 16 12 Fi 2 Mt 

damage. Practiſ. Solic. 254, 285. «+ 25. 21 00 

The original is the foundation of the capiag and all ſub- . | 16 10 40021 40 

ſequent proceſs, the return whereof is gènerally the teſte - 3 Hee ſide, underthe girdle '5 55.4924 or - 

of the capias, though the capias may be taken out before 35 _ aq ſword. 115 49 47 

the original, by leaving the præcipe with the filazer, who preced 7 ho — 1 * 15-23 47 - 

will make out a capias upon it, and afterwards carry it 21 N e- (it f 16 o co 

0 f were in a right line) { 30 8 

to the curſitor to make an eriginal; and the filazer when 30. 

it is returned, is to file it with the cuſtos brevium. h 4 8 
Or1G1NAL /in. Sec SIN, That fol. the ſhould. to the fouth} A] 118 4. 5c b 
OKk1GINAL contveyances. See CONVEYANCE. 2d of four in the back. 2 j18 or 1c 15 
Os IGN AI. writs, Sec WRIT. Preced. in the girdle. 3 lis 01 380 4 6 
ORIGINALIA, in the Exchequer, are records, or tranſcripts, 19 19 280 0 6 


ſent to the remembrancer's office out of chancery. 


35. 
They differ from recorda, which contain the judgments Under the point of the ſword. 


. , 17 34 0530 35 12 
and pleadings in ſuits tried before the barons. eee en 


— 

2 4 
ORIGINARY, origami, among the Romans, an appella- in the head the north. or three, A te 5 * 9 34 10 2 
tion given to ſlaves born in their maſter's houſes, who | South. and ſubſeq. of the head. | e * 6 18.13 25 0204 
were otherwiſe called rerne@. 40. x 9 4% 29114 02 69 5 
ORILLON, in Fortification, a ſmall rounding of earth, Prec. of the contig. in the mid- 

lined with a wall; raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions | dle of the ſword. 6 [18 37 5828 42 45 6 
that have caſemates, to cover the cannon in the retired | Preced. of the north. of the con- | _ 

flank, and prevent their being diſmounted by the enemy. | tig. inthe mid. of the ſword. 8 42 128 0.17 
Orillonsand retired flanks are conſtructed by deſcribing the Subſeq. in the mid. of the ford. 118 39 5:28 44 23 


front MPORS'T Tal. Fort. fig. 15. No 2.) in the man-] South. in the ford, fis 29 1 F 
1 25 Laſt of the north. iu the ſword. | - | [18 4 atlas + JJ. 


ner directed under art. Fox TIFICA TION according to A. 11 4505 
Vauban's fit method, and dividing the flank into three [yu T9” 3 
equal parts, of which let 8 be one; then from the op- 3 of he York 75 back x '9 07 44/24 33 2302 
polite flanked angle M draw a line M, in which take] Irhat 3 * eee 2 20 29 80ü19 1603); 
mr=5 toiſes; take alſo R in the line of defence MR Subf. under the point of the fn 7.4 5 75 40 25 88 47]4 
produced equal to 5 toifes, and join m; upon which, | Third and laſt in the girdle. ; LY 35 6. 50 54 545 
25 a baſe, deſcribe the equilateral triangle z p m, and from 5 11 
the angle p, oppoſite to the baſe, as a centre, deſcribe | Preced. in the kind-fde. b] [20 58 40027 50 1201 
the circular flank m: and if 8 be biſected by the per- 8 22 32 3710 59 5 8 
pendicular 1, 2, and another be erected on the face 8 T In the hind- knee. x| 422 03 41033 07 ob 3 
at 8, the point of interſection, 2, of theſe two perpendi- Preced, of two in the club, xXx] 24 22 23] 3 11 44 ; 
culars will be the centte of the arc which forms tlie on 3 9 3739 58 58] 6 
orillon. >} 
There are other ſorts of ori/{ons, properly called EPAULE- Er of two in-the kind-Bs, hy 23 — Ty . 37 54] 6 
MENTS, almoſt of a ſquare figure. 8 N *4+ 9 1 34400 5 
ORIOLUS, in Ornithology, a name by which ſeveral au- OS OTST 25 1 5 N J " 6 
thors have called the GALBULA, a very beautiful yellow That follow. the fide uh, „ 
bird of the thruſh kind, remarkable br its e of 85 * ee 
þanging its neſt. See Tab. III. „/ Birds, fig. 38. In the lower part of the hind- arm [26 16 0515 50 01] 4 
ORION, in A/tronomy, one of the conſtellations of the Sub, in the club, * j26 36 c2] 3 20 40 0 
ſouthern hemiſphere. 26 21 38018 02 500 6 
The word is formed from the Greek zpay, 19 make water; a 27 11 40] 3 48 31] 6 
the ancients ſuppoling, that it raiſed tempeſts at its riſing Second. of 2 in the club. | x| 27 18 25] 3 21 335.6 


and ſetting. 65. # 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Orion, in Ptolemy's cata-¶ prec. of the S. in II of bind-havdl wt 25 Ne 2 2 th 
* . a » / . 


logue, are thirty-eight ; in Tycho's and Hevelius's, ſixty- 3 -ol 6 
two, in the Britannic catalogue, ſeventy-eight. 'The | Prec. of the north. in the ſquare../ 28 34 -, - — 2 6 
names, n magnitudes, longitudes, and latitudes | Laſt of the ſouth. in the ſame, [E] [28 34 ci] 9 14 4945 
whereof are as follow: 70. 8 1 
129 12 19410 02 
: 7 Z | Laſt of che north. 4 % 24 907 17 346 
1 Names and ſituations of the 7 |'z ” WS +| 429 34 4910 53 146 
1 ſtars, „ * [Longitud.|Latitude. 2. | North in the hind ulna. JJ) 45 12111 10 34 6 
1 2 South. |= | South in the hind ulna. o o cc z 28 26 
ns ; > 5 75. 
| 110 Preced. and 6th in the lion's ſkin.|* uU > 32 39 15 25 3c 4 WA 1 57 go[i8 05 18] 6 
; 71 sch in the lion's ſkin. T 8 oo 53113 31 zo| 4 3 657123 4 {® 
WW: 7th in the lion's ſkin. es 7 46 o0[16 48 55] 4 3 95 23 34 26 6 
[| t and north. in the lion's ſkin, | , 02 1 $ E. * 1 4:5 On 10N's river, in Aſtronemy, a conſtellation called alto 
lo "RG RIVER USs 
178 za in the lion's Nein. e| | o 22 11þ11 69 17] 6 ORIS columng. Sce COLUMNA- 
0181 4th inthe lion's ſkin. 1 5 14 f 012 24 04 6 Oz1s di/lortor. See Dis rok TOR. 
115 Sch in the lion's tkin. Z 09 40020 O2 42] 4 Or1s ſpeculum. Sce SPECULUM. ted 
16 2d in the hon's ſkin. e J10 00 34] 06 3048 ORT TLS, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of a ſtone deſeri 4 
18 Laſt and ſouth in the hon's ſkin, 9 11 42/20 53 514.5 by the ancients, and celebrated by the writers ol * 
1 1 . 3 middle ages for its wonderful virtues. Pliny lags r 
| bil Prec. of 2 infor. tow. the horn of [y] [12 11 500 7 25 550 5 it was round, and remained unhurt in the hre, and we 
wt 1! ach 1 8 . 12 21 32113 22 20 6 ſome called it /ideritis. To this the later winters . 
1 outh an renn. / * ? 10 4 : : - > a _— 9 there are three kinds of i; 5 m_ 
; and black; this rubbed over with oil of rotes Waste 
| * 5 the hornofuly} gs 34] 7 4 for the bites of venomous beaſts. 1 * 5 ae 
| ; „ 51 681 1 variegated with veins and ſpots of white; 015 7 from 
| | | That againſt the preced. ſide. 13 13 48 2 R + 4-5 annexed to the bodies of perſons, to preſerve then |, 
1 [ That again the preced. arm. | 14 42 26111 43 4416 .5 many lorts of injuries. Aud the third vas * cauſin 
; 4 | Bright one in preced. foot called $5456 of parallel plates, and ſaid to have the virtue 9 
1.18 . 12 30 8031 10 16 abortion, if only carried in the pocket. 1 Nulcis 
1 More north, over the heel. 7 0 3 30 26029 52 52] 4 [ORTTORIUS his, a name given by Lader #] 
1 20. | | | and ſome other authors, to the ccbres/er1 1? eazle 
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ORN 

icularly to a ſpecies of them common 
eagle xn lad uſed in the lope there, and in ſome 
pr 7 2 under the name of eagle flones. Theſe are 
other Preca olour and ſmooth ſurface, and are eaſily 
ing only compoſed of a thin cruſt of ferrugi- 
earth, encloſing ſeveral ſmall lumps of a greeniſh 
peer þ rattle in it oe * a PP 
rm uſed by authors to exprels the 
ORIZEUS our hs eyes and wing of perſons afflicted 
with a Ja UNDICE-+ | F P 
( in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
RENE! - a ode of fruit found on the ſhores of the err, 

i 1 near Scotland. Theſe are of ſeveral diſtin 
— and are none of them the produce of thoſe 
f — nor of any places thereabout, but are pro- 
bably of American origin, many of them being plainly 

; maica. 

_ — principally on thoſe coaſts which are 
| expoſed to the waves of the great ocean, and are on 
theſe ſo plentiful, that they might be gathered in large 
vantities, if of any value; but the only uſe they are 
— to, is the making ſnuff- boxes out of them. Sir- Ro- 
E Sibbald, and Mr. Wallace, in their accounts of 


ANS. 
9411 OnLET, or Ox o, in Architecture, a fillet under 


the ovolo, or quarter-round of a capital. See Tab. Ar- 

chit. fig- 25 . 

The word is French, formed from the Latin or/etum, or 

orlum, of ora, a border or lift. 2 

When it is at the top or bottom of the ſhaft, it is called 
e cinflure. 

— alſo uſes oro for the plinth of the baſes of co- 

lumns and pedeſtals. s 

Ons, in Heraldry, is an ordinary in form of a fillet, drawn 

round the ſhield, near the edge or extremity thereof, 

leaving the field vacant in the middle. 

Its breadth is but half that of the bordure, which con- 

tains a fifth part of the ſhield ; the or/e only a tenth; 

add, that the ore is its own breadth diſtant from the 

edge of the ſhield ; whereas the bordure comes to the 

edge itſelf. 

There is ſometimes one orle, ſometimes there are two, 

and ſometimes three. When there are three, or more, 

they take up the whole ſhield. It is ſometimes borne 

flory, or counter-flory, or like the treſſure. 

The form of the or/e is the ſame with that of the ſhield ; 

whence it reſembles an ineſcutcheon : as repreſented in 

Tab. II. Heraldry, fig. 74+ 

If a round of martlets, cinquefoils, &c. be placed about 

any ordinary, in manner of an orie, they are ſaid to be 

en orle, or orle-wiſe. 

ORLEANA, in the Materia Medica, the name of the ar- 

NOTTO, Or ROUCOU, 

ORLOPE, or OxLor, in the Sca-Language, a platform 
of planks laid over the beams in the Dold of a ſhip of 

war, whereon the cables are uſually coiled, and the ſe- 

veral officers ſtore-rooms contained. It is alſo uſed for 

the uppermoſt ſpace or deck in a great ſhip, from the 

main-maſt to the mizen. 

In three-decked ſhips, the ſecond and loweſt decks are 

XI wh alſo called or/opes. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. 


E F. 

ORNAMENTS, in Architeure, expreſs all the ſculpture, 
or a work, wherewith a piece of architecture is en- 
riched, 

Ornaments in relievo are thoſe carved on the contours of 
mouldings; as leaves, ſhells, ſcrolls, flowers, &c. See 
RrLIEvo. : 

RNAMENTS in 770ux are thoſe cut within the mouldings 
as eggs, flutes, &c. See CRRUx. 

Atrurius and Vignola alſo uſe the word ornament to ſig- 
nify the entablature. 

aner d:/iribution of. See DISTRIBUTION. 

mens lapis, a name given by ſome authors to the ab- 
* e of the ancients, which is a peculiar ſpecies of our 
þis lazuli, in which the gold-coloured matter is not diſ- 
poled in veins, but in ſeparate ſpots, of the form of a 
tar. It was firſt called oriniſcus, and orinus, by corru 


| 
on from aurinus, golden; and thence came, at length, 


the word ermicus. 


N. re) a name given by the ancients to certain 
the Ba ich uſually blew in ſpring, at the time when 
— gf paſſage came over to them. Pliny ſays, that 

1 inds blew from the weſt, and that, by ſome, the 
8 winds were called by this name. Others ſuppoſe 
ney blew from the north, or north-weſt. 


| ALUM, in Botany | 

URN in Botany. SCESTAR of Bethlehem. 

— reer, formed from ogg, bird, and Noyeg, dif- 

eſcri * ranch of natural hiſtory which conſiders and 

dr I A ts their natures and kinds, their form, 
es, 


nal; and teaches their economy and 
Vol. III. Ne 251. | 


- | 
Scotland, have both named them under the title of Mo- 


Linnæus arranges the whole claſs of birds under fix or- 
ders, according to the different figures of their beaks; 
viz. 1. The accipitres, or birds with uncinated or hooked 
beaks. This order comprehends four genera, and ſe- 
9 ſpecies. e 
2. The picæ, or birds that have convex and compreſſed 
beaks, containing twenty-two genera, and two hundred 
and forty-three Becks. | | 

3- The anſeres, comprehending ſuch birds as have de- 
preſſed and dentated, or ſerrated beaks, comprehending 
twelve genera, and a hundred and fix ſpecies. 
4. The gralle, or thoſe furniſhed with ſubcylindric and 
obtuſe beaks, including eighteen genera, and a hundred 
and twenty-ſeven ſpecies. 

5. The gallinæ, or birds which have the beak of a con- 
vex form, but crooke 1, and the upper chop imbricated, 
* ſeven genera, and thirty- nine ſpecies. 
6. The paſſeres, or birds with conic and ſharp-pointed 
beaks, including fifteen genera, and three hundred and 
thirty-ſeven ſpecies. 

In the deſcription of birds, befides the beak, Þ1Lr., or 
ROSTRUM, noſtrils, and tongue, the feet, wings, and 
tail, are chiefly attended to. In moſt birds the toes are 
four in number; three ſtanding forwards, and one back- 
wards ; in ſome, two toes ſtand forward, and two back- 
ward ; ſome feet, again, are palmated, or have the toes 
connected together by a membrane. | 

With regard to the wings, the long quill-feathers are 
called by authors remiges, as ſerving to fly with; aud the 
other feathers, placed over the reſt of the body, tefrices. 
The long feathers of the tail are called re&rices, as ſerv- 
ing to ſteer the bird's courſe through the air. 

As to the other terms made uſe of in the deſcription of 
birds, they are theſe : cera expreſſes the membrane or 
naked tunic, which ſurrounds and extends itſelf over 


rump z capiſtrum is the front, or fore-part ot the head; 
vertex, the ſummit or crown ; nucha, or nape, the hind- 
part, with the next joint of the neck; lara, or ſtraps, 
the ſpace between the bill and the eyes; genz, or 
cheeks, the ſpace beneath the eyes; the orbitz, or eye- 
lids, which in ſome birds are naked, in others covered 
with ſhort ſoft feathers; the ſupercilia, which in the 
grous kind denote a ſcarlet naked ſkin above the eyes 
and the term is alſo applied to any line of a different co- 
lour that paſſes from the bill over the yes; but birds 
have no eye-brows, nor external cars, the ſound being 
admitted through an orifice, which is open in all but owls, 
whole ears are furniſhed with valves: and as to other 
terms, they will be found explained under their ſeveral 
heads. See FEATHERs, NECK, WiNnGs, &c. 

We have an excellent Orn:itho/2ry of Fr. Willughby, Eſq. 
and another of Mr. Ray, a p»{thumous work, which is 
chiefly an abridgment of ihe former, with the addition 
of his zchthyslogy; and ſeveral kinds wanting in the other. 
Willughby, herein, {peaks with afſurance ol a {wan that 
lived three hundred years; and a gooſe that they were 
obliged to kill at eighty, on account of its miſchievouſ- 
neſs. 

Mr. Pennant's Genera of Birds, is an uſeful introduc- 
tion to the ſcience of ornitho/ogy. In this work, pub- 
liſhed in 1781, the author, diitinguiſhed by his extenſive 
and accurate acquaintance with this and other parts of 
zoology, arranges birds into two general diviſions : the 


the rapacious, or accipitres of Linnæus; the pres, or 
pice, of the ſame author; the gallinaceous, or galline ; 
the columbine and the paſſerine, which two orders include 
the paſſeres of Linnæus; and the /truthious, or gelling, 
and grallz, of Linnzus. The ſecond diviſion, or that 
of water-ſowl, includes three orders; viz. the cloven- 
footed, or waders, to which ſome of the grallæ of Lin- 
neus are reduced; the pinnated feet, and the web-footed, 
comprehending ſeveral genera of the grallæ and anſeres 
of the ſame writer. 
The ſyſtem of Mr. Ray, compoſed in 1667, and pub- 
liſhed in 1678, founded on an arrangement firſt ſuggeſted 
by Belon of Mons, in France, in a work publiſhed in 
1555, is preferred by Mr. Pennant to every other. 
ORNITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, or method of 
arriving at the knowledge of futurity, by means of 
birds. 
ORN1THOMANCY, amongſt the Greeks, was the ſame with 
AUGURY among the Romans. 
ORNITHOPODIUM, or Okxx1iTHoPvUs, in Betany. See 
BikÞD's foot. 
ORNITHOSCOPI, eprifooxomra, in Antiquity, diviners, or 
ſoothſayers, who made predictions, and drew omens, 
from birds. They were likewiſe called ornithomantes, 
and orneoſcopi, &c. | : / 
ORNUS fraxinxs is that ſpecies of the As- tree in the Lin- 
nzan ſyſtem, which, according to Dr. Cirillo of Naples, 
produces the MANNA. It is the aſh-tree, whoſe ſmaller 
8R leaves 


more or leſs of the baſe of the beak ; wropiginm is the 


firſt, or that of land-birds, comprehends fix orders; viz. 
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leaves are ſawed, with flowers having petals. In order 


to obtain the manna, thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is, in July 


and Auguſt make an oblong inciſion, and take off from 
the bark of the tree abou: three inches in length, and two 
in breadth; they leave the wound open, and by degrees 
the manna runs out, and is almoſt ſuddenly thickened to 
its proper conſiſtence, and is found adhering to the bark 
of the tree. This is collected in baſkets, and called 
manna graſſa. When they want fine manna, they apply 
to the inciſion of the bark thin ſtraw or ſmall bits of 
{hrubs, ſo that the manna in coming out runs upon theſe 
bodies, and is collected in a ſort of regular tubes, which 
give it the name of manna in cannoli. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
Ix. art. 22. 


ROBANCHE, in Botany, See Broom RAPE. 


OROBO, a name given by the chemiſts to any fort of me- 
, +3llic glaſs. 
GOROBOIDES, a name given by Hippocrates, and other 


0 


OROCONTTES, in the Materia Medica, a name given 


0 


O 


O 
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authors, to a furfuraceous ſediment in the urine of per- 
ſons who have the jaundice: it is uſually of a reddiſh 
brown colour; and is not peculiar to that diſeaſe, but is 
ſound in ſome others. 

ROBUS, in Botany. See Bitter VETCH. 


by Hippocrates, and others, to a bulbous root that 1s re- 
commended as a rich food. It has the name from the 
Greek cps, a mountain, and wonTes, of a conic figure. 
This ſhews that it was a root of ſuch a ſhape, found 
growing in mountainous places; but the learned have 
been puzzled in their attempts to find out what it was. 
RONTIUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the antirrhinum, called in Englith calf*s ſnout, or ſnap- 
dragon. 
RONTIUM, Or — arum, in the Linnæan Syſtem, is 
a genus of the hexandria monogynia claſs. Its characters 
arc, that the ſpadix is cylindric, and covered with little 
flowers; the corolla has fix naked petals; there is no 
ſtyle, and the buſks contain ſingle feeds. There is only 
one ſpecies. 
ROSMADES, a deity among the Perſians, which is 
deemed the principle, or author of good, in the ſyſtem 
of Zoroaſter, revived by the Manichees. Oroſmades pro- 
duced the good ſpirits and the ſtars, and encloſed them 
in an egg, which was broken by Arimanius ; whence 
roceeded confulion, and a mixture of good and evil. 
Bur after many contlicts the good deity totally vauquiſhes 
the evil one. 
ROSPIZA, in Ornithology, a name by which the ancient 
naturaliſts called the BRAMBLING, or mountainefinch. 
The word is Greek, and expreſſes mountain-chaffmech. See 
MoNTItKINGILLA- 


ORPELLO, a preparation of braſs uſed in the glaſs trade, 


and prepared in this manner: cut plates ot braſs into 
ſmall pieces, and place them in a luted crucible in a 
{trong fire, but not ſo violeut as to melt it. Let it ſtand 
in this manner for four days, in which time it will be 
well calcined; when cold, powder, and ſift it, and 
finally grind it on a porphyry. This will be a black pow- 
der; ſpread this on tiles, which place on burning coals 
in the leer, near the hole, for four days; take off the 
alhes that may fall into it, and finally powder and ſift it 
fine for ule. It is known to be nicely prepared, when, 
on mixing with the melted metal in the glaſs furnace, it 
makes it well and boil. 

The colour it gives is a very elegant ſk y-colour, and a 
ſea-green, or a mixt colour, between them, according to 
the quantity and degree of calcination. Neri's Art of 
Glaſs, p. 35. 


ORPHAN, a child, or minor, deſtitute of father ; or that 


exhibit truc inventories of their eſtates before the lord- 


has neither father nor mother. 

Hence the 'Vaborites, or followers of Ziſca, finding them- 
ſelves, at his death, without chief or conductor, took 
the appellation of orphans. 

Among the Athenians, the orphans whoſe fathers had 
Joſt their lives in the ſervice of their country, were un- 
der the guardianſhip of the PFOLEMARCHUs, who was to 
provide them with a competent maintenance out of the 
public treaſury. 

In the city of London there is a court of record eſta— 
bliſhed for the care and government of orphans, The 
lord-mayor and aldermen of London have the cuſtody of 
orphans under age, and unmarried, of freemen that die 
and the keeping of all their lands and goods; and if they 
commit the cuſtody of an orphan to any man, he ſhall 
have a writ of ravi/hment of ward, if the orphan be taken 
away; or the mayor and aldermen may impriſon the of. 
fender, until he produces the infant. If any one, with- 
out the conſent of the court of aldermen, marries ſuch 
an arphan under the age of twenty one years, though 
out of the city, they may fine and impriſon him until 


aid, 
33 and adminiſtrators of freemen dying, are to 
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ORPHANUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 


ORPH 


ORPHEUS, in the Ancient Aludelogy, was the fon of 
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mayor and aldermen in the court of ;..; 
ſecurity to the chamberlain of Lendon % and fire 
on by Nr for the orphans pm ie 
they refuſe to do, they ma : 5 Wlach | 
l they obey. oa ben atom... pi 
e lord mayor and commonal | 
| werable for the orphans money 24 wages q being m. 
the city, and by ſome accidents become i 0 — 
orphans and their creditors, in a greater ſ el 
could pay; it was enacted by 5 £ 6W Fur tde 
that the lands, markets, fairs, &c, belon e ah 
of London, ſhall be chargeable for raing beo Ne 
appropriated for a perpetual fund for N TY 
wards raiſing ſuch a fund, the mayor bl, wk —_ 
may aſſeſs 2000. yearly upon the perſonal * On 
inhabitants of the city, and levy the ſame b di 25 
duty is alſo granted of 45. per ton on vice Pear 
and on coals; and every apprentice ſha! 1 * 
when he is bound, and 5s. when he is rl ** 
man, for 7 vo pony, which is to be apple fe 
ayment of the debts due to or i ; 
oe rate of 4 per cent. e by int, * 
By the cuſtom of London, the ſhare of the children 
orphanage part, is not fully veſted in them till the: * 
twenty-one, before which they cannot diſpoſe of 3 b 
teſtament ; and if they die under that age, whether {, j 
or married, their ſhares ſhall ſurvive to the other by 
dren; * after — age "ac twenty-one, it is free — 
any orphanage cuſtom, and, in caſe of i F 
nr the — of diſtributions. Eos: 


iren by for 
authors to a poor ſpecies of opal, called be ney bars 


opalus : it has no other colours beſide a milky white, and 
purpliſh red. This ſtone is frequent in Germany, and 
gary: + 
RPE LOTELIST AF, Or peorthicai in Antiquity, perſons 
initiated in the Orphic myſteries. They afſued all th: 
were admitted into their ſociety of certain fclicity aſter 
death; which when Philip, one of that order, beate 
of, Leotychidas, the Spartan, replied, „ Why do vt 
6 you die then, you fool, and put an end to your mie 
« fortunes, together with your life ?” At their init. 
tion, little elſe was required of them beſides an oath of 
ſecreſy. 


Ocagrus, king of Thrace, and ot the Muſe Calliope. 
He excellcd in poetry, and eſpecially in muſic, to fuch 
a degree, that he is repreſented as taming the molt fer- 
cious animals, changing the courle of the winds by is 
melody, and as cauling the trees of the foreſt to dance 
in concert with his lyte. In the character of Op 
according to the account that is recorded concerning hun, 
were comprehended not only the ſciences of mulic and 
poctry, but thoſe alſo of moral philoſophy, legillature, 
and theology. Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. cap. 25. fy 
of him, that he was a man who diligently applied hin- 
ſelf to literature, and having learned che mythical part 
of theology, travelled into Egypt, where he attained b 
farther knowledge, and became the greatelt of all the 
Greeks in the myſterious rites of religion, theological 
{kill, and poetry, To which Pauſanias, lib 1x. p. 5%, 
adds, that he gained great authority, as being dcliiel 
to have found out expiations for wicked aQtions, ren: 
dies for diſeaſes, and appeaſements of the divine diſplcs 
ſure. The general tradition of the Greeks derived tic 
Thracian religious rites and mylteries from Oe 
and Suidas expteſly declares, it is commonly (aid, 
Orpheus the Thracian was the ſirſt inventor of the rele 
gious myſteries of the Greeks, and that religion me 
called Opnoxua, Threſteia, as being a T hracian invention. 
Some, however, have doubted, from what Cicero la), 


poet, whether there ever exiſted ſuch a perſon. 1 
Cudworth has ſhewn, from the general teſtimony - As 
cient writers, that there was ſuch a perſon, who l = 
monly ſuppoſed to have lived belore the Te * 
(that is, in the time of the Iſraelitiſh judges) or 1 110 
to have been ſenior both to Heſiod and Homer, ©" -hat 
to have died a violent death; moſt writers A n 
he was torn in pieces by women, becauſe their bude 
deſerted them, in order to follow him. The _—_— 
writer has alſo inquired into the ſuſpected ines to e 
of the poems aſcribed to Orphens 3 and ke re of 12 
opinion, that they were either written d! Jofrine nd 
they were very ancient, and contained : 0 Nl un 
opinions. Ile farther argues, that thou ; * 
a polytheiſt, and aſſerted a multiplicity 0 2 made 
vertheleſs, acknowledged one ſupfeme, ” thagore®® 
as the original of all things; and that the E. . 
and Platoniſts uot only had Orpheus 
ng commonly called by them 
aiſo thought in great meaſure t 
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ORPINE, in Botany, 
common eine grows naturally in woods and ſhady 


ORP 


bes "Iofo to him, deriving it from his princi- 
bos and fag Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, 
* pe 4. $ 17+ p. 294, KC» ed. 2. by Birch. 
7 54 in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh caught in the 
Or: 3 o. It is of a broad and flat figure, and of a 
* 14 colour; its eyes are large and prominent, and 
nor ee it has only one fin on the back, and 
dhe anterior rays of that are prickly, the others ſoft to 


the touch; its anus is ſmall, and is ſaid to have no paſ- 


be ſemen: | A es HE 
E, das e fiſh called orphcus by the ancients, but the 


h by that name. It is a 
mode 5 l 01 4 fa ow but very thick, 
e mouth, and is covered with ſmall, but very 
5 h ſcales, which adhere very firmly to the fleſh; the 
tail not forked z it has fleſhy lips, and very ſmall teeth; 
its back and fides are black; its belly white; it has a 
large black ſpot at the root of the tail; its head is reddiſh, 
and its fins are very elegantly diverſified with various co- 
jours; it has only one back-fin, and that has the ante- 
rior ray prickly, the hinder ones not at all ſo. It grows 
ſometimes to twenty pounds weight, and is much eſteem- 
ed among the modern Greeks _ ; 
ORPIMENT, auripigmentum, a bituminous mineral, uſu- 
ally ſoun in copper mines, and ſuppoſed to contain par- 
ticles of gold, which may be extracted by chemiſtry, but 
which were never found to countervail the expence. 
Orpiment is found in lumps of ſeveral ſizes and figures; 
its colour is always yellow, intermixed with ſhades of 
other colours; as green, red, orange, &. 
S uctimes it is found almoſt quite red; which is the pro- 
per ſan laracha of the ancients. EF; 
But bat uſually called red orpiment, or red arſenic, is only 
the yellow orpimen! heated to a great degree, in a Cru- 
cible, with oil of hemp-ſeeds, olives, or nuts. 
Penicrs, ſarriers, &c. make a great conſumption of this 
mineral; but as it is found a violent corrohive, and is 
even reputed a poiſon, it muſt be uſed with a great deal 
of caution. 
Orpiment muſt be choſen of a yellow golden hue, eaſy to 
ſcale, and the ſcales very thin, ſmall, and ſhining like 
old. 
— authors injudiciouſly diſtinguiſh crpiment into three 
kinds: white, which is the ſame with arſenic, and not 
properly any ſpecies of orpiment z yellow, which is the 
proper erpiment; and red, which is ſandarach, or RE- 
ALGAR, 
The Indians uſe orpiment, corrected with juice of le- 
mons, with good ſucceſs, againſt fevers. 
Orpiments are inflammable foſſile ſubſtances, compoſed of 
numbers of thin flakes, like the talcs, which eaſily ſplit, 
and are ſeparated from one another, and are flexile and 
not elaſtic, ſoluble in oil, fuſible in a moderate fire, and 
ielding in burning an offenſive ſmell like that of garlic. 
Theſe, like the tales, are, in ſome of the ſpines, com- 
poſed of large plates, or flakes, each making the whole 


ſurface of the maſs, and, in others, of ſmall flakes lodged | 


in extraneous matter, or cohering alone into a maſs in 
form of ſpangles. 
Of this genus of foſſils, there are only three known ſpe- 
cies. 1. A broad-Haked. gold coloured kind, well known 
among the ancients, as is plain from the deſcription of it 
leſt us by Dioſcorides, and much eſteemed at preſent by 
Our painters. This is found in ſeveral places, as in the 
iſlands of ttc Archipelago, in the mines of Goſſelaer, 
in Saxony, in ſome parts of Turkey, and the Eaſt Indies, 
and in its utmoſt purity about Smyrna; this makes the 
lineit of all yellows in painting. 2. The ſmall-flaked, 
yellow kind, which is the common orpiment of the thops, 
and is a fine colour, though greatly inferior to the for- 
mer. This is found in many parts of the Turkiſh domi- 
mons, and in Germany. And, 3. Red erpiment. This 
as been a name given by the more judicious to ſanda- 
rach, and, by the vulgar, to red arſenic, but is to be re- 
ſtrained only to this follile, which is of a fine bright red, 
and of the regular texture of the orpiments, and anſwer— 
ing all their characters. This is a very beautiful ſub- 
ſtance of a fine bright red, very gloſſy, and a little tranſ- 
parent, and is found in the "Turkiſh dominions, in the 
Wands of the Archipelago, and even in our own country, 
Dr. Hill having received ſome of ir from Cornwall, un- 
der the name of red mundic. 
the Englith drugeiſts are guilty of an unpardonable piece 
of ignorance, in that, in general, they Lace no differ- 
ence between yellow 2rptment, and the yellow factitious 
arſenic, which they regularly ſell under its name: the 
A is known to be a ſafe internal medicine, and the 
ing they ſell under its name is a very terrible poiſon. 
er however, who ſell both, are well ac- 
— with the ditterence. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 


a ſpecies of HOUSELEEK. 


ORT 


places in many parts of England. Of this there are two 
varieties, the one with white; and the other with purple 
flowers; it has a perennial root, compoſed of many glan- 
dulous knobs, from which come out round fiicculent 
ſtalks, two feet high, garniſhed with fleſhy keel-ſhaped 
leaves, a little ſawed. The ſtalk is terminated by a co- 
rymbus of flowers, which are ſtar-pointed. 

he ſtalks of the common * are frequently cut in 
ſummer, and fixed in lathes framed together, as ſcreens 
for fire-places in rooms. "Theſe ſtalks will ſhoot all over 
the frames z and if the frames are taken out once a week; 
and watered, they will continue itt verdure for two 
months. 
The leaves of orpine are accounted vulnerary and aſtrin- 
gent; being chiefly uſed for eroſions of the inteſtines in 
a dyſentery. 


OxrixE, baſtard, andrachne, in Botany, a genus of the 


monoecta gynandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : there 
are male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flower hath a five-leaved empalement, hath five ſlender 
petals, and five ſlender ſtamina ; the female flowers come 
out ſrom the wings of the ſtalk near the male; theſe 
have a five-leaved empalement, but no petals; there are 
three ſlender ſtyles, which are inſerted in the rudiment, 
and a globular capſule, having three cells, in each of 
which are lodged two triangular obtuſe ſeeds. We have 
but one ſpecies. 

This is a low plant, whoſe branches trail on the ground; 
the leaves are ſmall, of an oval ſhape, ſmooth, and of a 
ſea-green colour. It is found wild in ſome parts of Italy, 
and in the Archipelago; and being a plant of no great 
beauty, it is ſeldom cultivated but in botanical gardens. 


OreINE, /efſer. Sec CRassU1. a. 
ORR ACH, in Botany. See Oracn. 
ORRERY, an aſtronomical inſtrument, or rather machine, 


for repreſenting the motions and various appearances of 
the ſun and planets; and hence, with greater propriety, 
called PLANETARIUM, 
The reaſon of its being called an Orrery, was this: Mr. 
Rowley, a mathematical inſtrument-maker, having got 
one from Mr. George Graham, the original inventor, to 
be ſent abroad with ſome of his own inſtruments, he co- 
ied it, and made the firſt for the earl of Orrery. Sir 
Richard Steel, who knew nothing of Mr. Graham's ma- 
chine, thinking to do juſtice to the firſt encouraget, as 
well as to the inventor, of ſuch a curious inſtrument, 
called it an Orrery, and gave Mr. Rowley the praiſe due 
to Mr. Graham. Deſaguliers, Experiment. Phil. vol. i. 
p. 430. 
Since that time Orreries have been much in vogue, and 
executed in the moſt ornamental manner. 


ORRHAGOGA, formed of cg, /erum, and ayw, I draw 


away, a name given by the ancients to ſuch medicines as 


operated violently, as purges, and evacuated ſerous and 
watery humours. 


ORROPHIGION, a word uſed by anatomical authors, 


ſometimes to expreſs the extremity of the ſpine, but more 
frequently the line or ſeam which runs from the penis 
along the middle of the ſcrotum to the anus. 


ORRHOPISSA, a name given by the ancients to the thin- 


ner or more fluid parts of tar. 


ORRICE, a name given by the vulgar to the IRIS t. 
ORRUS, in Betam, a name by which many of the an— 


cients called the cultivated pine-tree, from its being re- 
markably full of juice. 

'The firit perſon who has given us the name is Theo— 
phraſtus ; but he is followed in it not only by the other 
Greeks, but alſo by the Latins, who have called the 
ſame tree for the ſame reaſon ſapinus, a contrac- 
tion or abbreviation of the word /apapinus, the juicy 
pine. Pliny tells us, that this laſt was the name of the 
manured pitch- tree; but in this he errs; for Vitruvius, 
and others, tell us, that the pine nuts, nuces pines, which 
were eaten and uſed in medicine, were the fruit of the 
ſapapiuus, or ſapiuus; and it is evident, that theſe muit 
be the produce of a pine-tree, not of a pitch-tree, or any 
thing of the tir kind. 


ORTEGIA, in Betany, a genus of the triandria monogviiia 


claſs. Its characters are, that the flower hath a tirc- 
leaved empalement, and no petal ; the fruit is a capiule 
with a ſingle cell, containing many feeds. I here is only 
one ſpecies. 


ORTEIL, in Fortification. See BERME. 
ORTHIA, in Mythology, the ſurname of Diana, who had 


a temple at Lacedzmon. 


OR THOCER ATITES, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name by 


which ſome late authors have called a ſpecies of ſea-thell, 
found frequently foſſile, but not known at preſent in its 
recent ſtate ; called by others po/ythalamium, and ul ulus 
marinus concameratus. It is utually ſtrait, but ſometimes 
its end is twiſted like the coruu ammonis. See TUBUL 1 
concamerati. 


ORTHODORON, eg οον an ancient Greek long mca- 


ſure; 
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ſure; being the ſpace from the carpus, or wriſt, to the 
tips of the fingers, rated at eleven. inches. 

ORTHODOXI, in Botany, ſuch ſyſtematic writers as have 
formed their methods on the true natural foundation, and 
divided the plants under their conſideration into clafles 
and genera, according to the characters of their parts of 
fructification. Theſe are either the wnrver/ales, or par- 
ticulares ; by the firſt are meant, thoſe who have thus 
ranged the whole vegetable world; and by the latter, 
thoſe who have undertaken only ſome claſs of plants, as 
the umbelliferous, &c. Sce BoTany. 

ORTHODOXY, formed from ogbog, right, and Jo&z, opi- 
nion, judgment, a ſoundneſs of doctrine or belief, with 
regard to all the points and articles of faith. 


According to the proper etymology of the word, orths- | 


doxy denotes what every honeſt man believes his own opi- 
nions to be, in contradiſtinction to the opinions of others, 
which he rejects. In England it is vulgarly reſtricted to 
ſignify the opinions contained in the Thirty- nine Articles 
and in Scotland it is in like manner uſed to denote the 
doctrines contained in their confeſſion of faith. It is, in 
general, applied to the opinions that are maintained by 
thoſe called Car.vixIsTs. 

Orthodoxy is uſed in oppoſition to heterodoxy, or HERESY. 

OrTHopoxyY, or, Feaſt of Ok THODOxx, denotes a ſo- 
lemn feaſt in the Greek church, inſtituted by the empreſs 
Theodora; ſtill held on the firſt Sunday in Lons, in me- 
mory of the reſtoration of images in churches, which had 
been taken down by the 1conoCLASTS. 

ORTHODROMICS, that part of navigation which teaches 

the art of ſailing in the arch of ſome great circle. 
The word is Greek, og93;ouna, derived from oębos, rectus, 
frraight, and % erg, $a 4 run, or diſtance; q. d. the 
ſtraight or ſhorteſt diſtance ; and this can only be in the 
arch of a great circle. 

OR'THOGONIAL, orthogonius, in Geometry, denotes as 

much as rectangular, or right-angled. 
When the term is referred to a plain figure, it ſuppoſes 
one leg or ſide to ſtand perpendicular to the other: when 
ſpoken of ſolids, it ſuppoſes their axis to be perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of the horizon. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC projedion of the ſphere. See PrRoJEc- 
TION. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, formed from gd, right, and ypapy, 
writing, in Grammar, the art of ſpelling ; that is, writ- 
ing words juſtly, and with all the proper and neceſſary 
letters. Or, it is the art of combining letters into ſylla- 
bles, and ſyllables into words. 

Orthography makes one of the greateſt diviſions or branches 
of grammar. 
That diverſity found in moſt of the modern languages, eſ- 
pecially the Englih and French, between the pronuncia- 
tion and orthography, makes one of the principal diſſicul- 
ties in acquiring them; yet does it ariſe from the ſame 
ſource as the languages themſelves. 
The Gauls, e. gr. forming a new language from the an- 
cient Latin, took the liberty to model the words to their 
fancy : at fiſt, indeed, it is probable they wrote as they 
pronounced ; but, by degrees, finding, to words, pro- 
nounced with all their letters, ſounded harſh, they began 
to pronounce more ſmoothly. 
Thus, in ſpeaking, they thought fit to ſoften that harſh- 
neſs reſulting from the concurrence and claſhing of con- 
ſonants; but as the orthography, or writing, did not of- 
fend the ear, it {till continued on its former footing. 
Attempts have been ſince made to reduce the writing to 
the pronunciation, or to make us write as we ſpeak; 
which has occaſioned great diſputes. Pelletier of Mans, 
was the firſt who pleaded for the change of the ortho- 
graphy; and after him Maigret, Peter Ramus, De Bois, 
Menage, and others; but in vain. 
They | however, occaſioned a ſchiſm among writers, 
which has done more harm than the evil they intended to 
reform, the French writers being now divided into two 

parties; one of which adheres to the od, the other to the 
new orthography. The latter, F. Buther obſerves, is the 
moſt conſiderable body; yet are theſe divided among 
themſelves, ſome being for carrying the reformation 
much farther than others. 
The chief matters urged in behalf of the ancient h- 
graphy are, that, by changing it, we ſhould loſe fight of 
the origin and etymology of words borrowed from the 
Greck and Latin, &c. That it does not matter what 
charaQters are uſed to expreſs ſounds in writing, provi- 
ded one knows the relation between thoſe characters and 
the ſounds they repreſent ; that, by a neceffary conſe- 
quence of ſuch change, the language would, in time, be 
all altered, and we ſhould loſe the uſe of our old au- 
thots; as our's, in their turn, would likewiſe become un- 
intelligible. | | 

What is alledged for the new orthography is, its being 

more commodious, natural, eaſy, ſhort, &c. 

Some authors take a middle courſe between the two ex- 
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tremes, retrenching the letters wh r 
uſeleſs, as the my multitude of 5 her re abſolutely 
diouſly retaining all the letters whereon üs u. Jet hi 
has any dependence. © tymoloyy 
In the Engliſh, the orthography is more yaoue 1c 
certained than in any other language we LED = 
author, and almoſt every printer, has his frm Ly 
tem; nay, it is ſcarce ſo well with us as 15 ular f g 
only differ from one another, but there is ſc; to ee 
conſiſts with himſelf. The fame word ſhot” "the 
appear with two or three different faces in the (; ently 
not to ſay, line. See ENGLISH. me page, 
The ancients, who have written treatiſes of erth, 


are Velius Longus, Marius Victorin reh, 
Caſſiodorus, an Beda. Among the e 
3 n 


Lipſius, Dauſquius, Scoppa, Valla 
Younger, have treated <4" & ſame fob. 3 

Ox rHOGRHATHx, in Geometry, is the art of dray: 
delineating the fore-right plan or fide of an objea® 0 
of expreſſing the heights or elevations of each * 
It is called orthography, from the Greek codes . 

yeapn, deſcription, from its determining thin b 1 0 
dicular right lines falling on the geometrical plan 1 
ther, becauſe all the horizontal lines are here . 
— and not oblique, as in repreſentations of per. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in Architecture, is the elevation of a build 
ing, ſhewing all the parts thereof in their true pro 8 

8 The orthography is either external or internal. * 
RTHOGRAPHY, external, is a delineation 
face or front of a building; exhibiting the 4 
with its apertures, roof, ornaments, and every thin ny 
ſible to an eye placed befor the building, . 

OR'THOGRAPHY, internal, called alſo ſeclion, is a delinez- 
tion, or draught of a building, ſuch as it would appear 
were the external wall removed. ; 

ORTHOGRAPHY of a building, to draw the. Draw 4 right 

line for a baſis or ground-line Tab. III. Perſpeflive, fig. 
47.) AB, and at one end erect a perpendicular AD. 
Upon AB ſet off the widths and diſtances of the gates, 
windows, &c. On the right line AD ſet off the heights 
of the ſeveral parts viſible in the face of the building, v. 
gr. of the doors, windows, the roof, chimneys, &c. and 
apply a ruler to each point of diviſion. 
The common interſections of the right lincs drawn from 
three points, parallel to the lines AB and AD, deter- 
mine the external orthography of the building ; and after 
the ſame manner is the internal « thography laid down, 
See PERSPECTIVE. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in Fortification, is the profile, or repre- 
ſentation of a work; or a draught ſo conducted, as that 
the length, breadth, height, and thickneſs, of the ſeve- 
ral parts are expreſſed ; ſuch as they would appear, if it 
were perpendicularly cut from top to bottom, 

OR'THOPNQOZA, ogbenvua, compounded of offs, right, 
erect, and wvw, I reſpire, or breathe, in Medicine, a great 
diſſiculty of reſpiration, wherein the patient is obliged to 
ſit, or ſtand upright, to be able to breathe. 

An orthopnea is a ſpecies or degree of an ASTHMA. 

It may be cauſed by , thick, or mucilaginous juices, 
or polypus in the bronchia; mercurial and other fumes 
hindering the playing of the lungs; ſtoppage of evacua- 
tions; cachexies ; ill digeſtions; or whatever affords viſ- 
cid chyle, or occaſions the blood to run flower through 
the lungs, either by ſtrengthening the canals, or thicken- 
ing the blood, or hindering the motion of the animal ſpi- 
rits, ſo that they cannot elevate the breaſt; or that cauſes 
the blood to be more rarefied, or more in quantity, fo 
that there is not ſufficient room to receive it into the 
veſſels of the lungs. 

ORTHRAGORISCUS, in Jchthyology, the name uſed by 
Rondeletius, and ſome other authors, for the fiſh more 
commonly known by the name of the mea, and calle 
in Engliſh the su N. K 

ORTIVE, ortivus, in Aſtronomy. Ortive, or eaftern anf 
tude, is an arch of the horizon intercepted 9 1 
point where a ſtar riſes, and the ealt point of the _ 
zon, or point where the horizon and equator 1neners 
See AMPLITUDE. 3 

ORTYGOMETRIA, in Ornithology. Sce DAKER 5 

ORVALA, in Botany, the name given by * 1 — 
nus of plants, called papia by Micheli. The c 1 1 
are the. the perianthium 1s compoſed of one ta 
is tubulated and dilated at the mouth, and is crookc + 
divided into five ſegments, the lower two being - 
than the reſt ; the flower is compoled of one e of 
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dlaced under the upper ſegments of the flower; 
4. are two in number; the germen of the piſtil 


they 


he antheræ b | a 
. led into four 3 the _ is ſimple, and of the ſame 


15 divi n cs Fe . . n „ : . 
length with the ſtamina; the ſtigma 1s bid, and acute; 
hy” 1s are four, and of an oval kidney-like ſhape. In 
the ec 3 


tue lalt edition of the Linnæan ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies 
111 144 

of LaMIUM- : . 0 
QOzavale in Botany, 15 alſo a name uled by ſome authors 
A. , 


yminum, Or 6 lary. 

11125 penitents of. See PEXITENTS. ; 

ORVIET AN, a celebrated antidote, or er ; fo 
elle; becauſe invented, and originally ſold, by an ope- 
ratar from Orvieta in Italy; who made experiments there- 
'f in his own perſon, on the public ſtage, by taking le- 
veral doſes of poiſons. 1 
In Charas's Pharmacopcena 15 a _ 1d of making O 
octens where it appears, that Venice treacle is one of 

the principal ingredients of it. | 

ORYCLOGRAPHY, formed of egurre;, foſſil, and page, 
Ile, is that part of natural hiſtory wherein foſſils 
are deteribed. | f i ; 

0L.YCILOLUGY, of 0pURT9G, foſſil, and 2.o10Gy diſcourſe, 1s 
that part of phyſics which treats of foſhls. Under this 
head comes the doctrine of ſalts, ſulphurs, ſtones, gems, 
and metals. , , 

ORYGMA, , among the Athenians, a name given to 

the pit, more uſually called BARATHRUM 3 whence the 
public executioner received the appellation of 6 emi 20 
cevſuari. 

ORYX, in Zecligr, an animal, mentioned by Ariſtotle and 
Pliny, with only one horn. Pliny makes it a fpecies of 
wild goat; but Columella thinks it was a kind of deer. 
It is ſaid, that this creature was of great uſe in Africa, 
to relieve the ſcorched inhabitants from thirſt, there be- 
ing always found in its body veſicles full of a very whole- 
ſome and Plcaſant liquor. 

OZ A, in Botany. Sce Rick. 

RYZEUM, a name given by many of the chemical wri- 
ters to gold. 

OS, in Anaiomy, See Botex. 

Os age,, in Natura! Hiffory, the name of a ſpecics of 
ſnell-iſh, of the round-movthed ſnail, or LUNARIS 
cochlea kind. It has a very elegant filver colour in the 
round opening, or mouth of the thell. 

Os aurtum, the golden mauth, in Natural H:/;rv, a name 
given to a ſpecies of cochle of the lunar kind, or of 
that genus which have a round mouth. This, in the 6; 
aureum, is of a fine yellow. SceLUNaAR1s cochlea. 

O; caicrs, in Au tamy. This is the largeſt bone of the foot, 
ot which it makes the poſterior part, and in ſome mea- 
jure the baſis. It is oblong and very irregular, and may 
be divided. into a body and two apophyſes, one great and 
anterior, the other ſmaller, lateral, and internal. The 
body of the eg ca/cis has fix ſides; one poſterior, one an- 
terior, one ſuperior, one inferior, and two lateral. The 
polterior ſide is broad, unequally convex, and, as it were, 
diri ed into two portions, one ſuperior, ſmall, and po- 

lihed ; the other inferior, much larger, unequal, and 

rough, which, in children, is an apophyſis, and may be 
termed the t»berg/ity of the 55 calcis. The lower part of 

i is bent downward, and terminates in two tubercles or 

obtuſe points, which belong rather to the inferior than 

the poſterior lides of the bone. The upper fide may be 
divided into two parts, one poſterior and unequal, hav- 
lag a {mail depretion; the other anterior, convex, and 
carttlaginous, proportioned to the great inferior cavity of 

8 | n i ide 15 turned obliquely forward, and 

eee e apap ene py of the foreſide, che remain- 
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the lower part of this tubercle is a cartilaginous ſurfacc 
for the paſſage of the tendon of the peronaus longus. 
ſometimes we ſce only ſome ſmall veſtiges of this emi- 
nence, and often none. We ſometimes alſo mect with 
a cartilaginous ſurface, ſmall, lower down, and more for- 
ward near the anterior extremity of the apophyſis, for 
the paſſage of the ſame tendon. The lower fide is a tu- 
beroſity continued from the ſide of the body, and de- 
ſigned for the infertion of muſcles. The lateral apo- 
phyſis is almoſt common to the body, and to the great 
anterior apophyſis, and increaſes the cavity on the infide 
of the os calcis. On its upper part it has a very ſmooth 
cartilaginous ſurface, articulated with one of the inferior 
ſurfaces of the aſtragalus. This apophyſis is very low 
down, and its inferior part is ſmooth for the paſſage of 
tendons. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 97, ſeq. 

For the cartilages of the os calcis, ſee Foorr. 


Os calcis lu rated. It ſometimes happens, that the os calcis 


above, and no other bone of the foot, is diſplaced or 
luxated by ſome external force; and this happens ſome- 
times toward the external, ſometimes toward tlic internal 


ſide of the foot. When this accident happens, it is ca- 


ſily diſcovered by the violent pain it occaſions 3 and by 
the inequality of the part, that is, there is a cavity plainly 
obſcrvable in one part, and a tumor in the other, on the 
place. The reduction of this diſlocation is very eaſy. 
The patient is to be placed on a bed, and while two at- 
ſiſtauts extend the limb in the oppoſite directions, the 
ſurgeon replaces the diſlocated bone with his fingers, and 
the preſſure of the palm of his hand, and then there is 
no more than a proper bandage and reſt required to the 
cure. Heiſter's Surg. p. 174. 


Os carpi. See WrisrT. 

Os magnum carpi, See MAGNUM. 

OssA clawvicule. Sce CLAVICUL#®: 

Os ceccvgis. See COCCYGITS os. 

Os cunci/orme. See SPHENOIDES, and CUNEIFORMIA . 
Os ethmeides. See ETUHMOLIDES. 

Os femeris. Sce FEMUR. | 

Os frontis. Sce Tab. Anat. (Ofteology) fig. 1. lit. a. This 


is fituated in the anterior part of the {kull, and forms 
that part of the face which is called the forehead, trom 
whence? it has its name. Its figure is ſymmetrical, re- 
ſembling a large thell almoſt round. Though this has 
always been looked upon as one bone, it is to be obſerved 
that it is ſometimes found divided into two equal parts by 
a continuation of the ſagittal future z and this diviſion is 
equally common to both ſexes. Conſidered as one bone 
it may be divided into an upper part, which belongs to 
the crown of the head; a lower part, which belongs to 
the baſis of the ſkull ; an anterior part, which is the fore- 
head; and two lateral parts, at which the temples begin. 
Its two ſides are the one external, which is in its greateit 
part convex, and forms the ſorchead; the other internal, 
which is concave in proportion. On the outſide are ob- 
ſcrved the following eminences: two ſuperciltary arches, 
which form the upper edge of each orbit, or the ſuper- 
cilia z three riſings, not always equally apparent, one be- 
tween the two arches, and the other two above them, 
which may be called the knobs of the forehead ; five 
apophyſes, one at the extremity of each arch, one be- 
tween the orbits, which ſuſtains the ofla naſi, and which 
in ſome ſubjects makes a part of the bony ſeptum of the 
noſe: this laſt may be called the nafal apophyſis, the 
other four the angular apophyſes. Ihe external cavities 
are theſe: two oibitary portions, or vaults, forming the 
upper portions of the orbits; a remarkable depreſſion in 
cach of theie vaults above the external angle, which 
contains the lachrymal gland; a ſmall depreſſion above 
the internal angle, to which is fixed the cartilaginous 
pulley of the great oblique muſcle of the eye; two por- 
tions of the temporal ſoil ; two little criſtz, which form 
the anterior extremity of the great ſemicircular plane of 
the temples, on each ſide, at the edge of the ſuperciliary 
arches, near the external angle; two ſuperciliary fora- 
mina, which are ſometimes double, and ſometimes only 
notches; and, laſtly, two holes, or portions of holes, 
called the internal orbitary holes. 

On the inſide of this bone we ſee a ſharp perpendicular 
eminence, called the frontal or coronal ſpine, directly op- 
polite to the middle riftng on the outſide already men- 
tioned ; above this ſpine, a portion of the groove for the 
longitudinal ſinus, which, when the ſpine is wanting, 
runs down lower; below the ſpine a couſiderable open- 
ing, called the ethmoidal opening, becauſe it contains 
the os ethmoides; the ſides of this are always. more or 
leſs cellular. Between this opening and the coronal ſpine, 


a blind opening, which in ſome {ubjects is wholly in the 


es frontis, in others common to that bone and to the os 
ethmoides, and which ſeems toopen into the frontal finuſes 
near the noſe. 'Phere are alſo the anterior foſliz of the baſis 
of the ſkull, which receive the anterior lobes of the brain, 
and which, by jutting out forward, form the tiſings on 
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the ovtſide, beſote taken notice of: toward the lower 
art they are uneven, anſwering the inequalities of the 
e and they are alſo a little raiſed, to make room for the 
orbits; and, finally, ſulci, or furrows ſor the arteries of the 
dura mater, and ſometimes other indeterminate depreſſions. 
Though this bone is in general compoſed of two tables, 
and a diploe, yet the orbitary vaults are very thin, and 
without any diploe. About the middle of the lower part 
of the bone, where the middle riſing is commonly fitu- 
ated, the two tables are parted, to form two cavities called 
the frontal, or ſuperciliary ſinuſes; and the ſeparated 
portions are here each of them compoſed in ſome mea- 
ſure of two tables, or at leaſt have two ſurfaces, which 
make in all four ſurfaces or tables. 
"The frontal ſinuſes are extended on the edge of the ſu- 
perciliary on each ſide, more or leſs, all the way to the 
ſuperciliary perforations; below they are open, and com- 
municate with the cells of the os cribroſum. They are 
commonly parted by a bony feptum, which is often more 
or leſs une ven; ſometimes alſo it is perſorated, and ſome- 
times part of it, ſometimes the whole is wanting. 
In difterent ſubjects theſe ſinuſes are obſerved to vary ex- 
tremely both in extent and form ; in ſome they are very 
ſmall, and often very irregular, in their diſpolition cel- 
lulous; ſometimes alſo they are entirely wanting, and in 
ſuch ſubjects the cavity of the noſe is larger than ori- 
nary; one of them does not open into the noſe, but only 
communicates with the other. 
"The 9s frontis is articulated by ſuture with ſeven other 
bones, the ofla parietalia, os ethmoides, os ſphenoides, 
oſſa lachrymalia, oſſa naſi, maxillaria, and the ofla mala- 
rum. It contains the anterior lobes of the brain, and a 
portion of the longitudinal ſinus, and forms the forehead, 
the upper parts of the orbits, and a portion of the tem- 
ples. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 21. 


Os Yumi. Ste HuMERUS. 


Os Henle. See HyoiDES, 


Mr. Du Vernoy obſerves, that the right ſide of the cs]. 


hyoides is ſhorter than the left. 


Os il:um. Sec ILTtUM. 
Os innominatum. Sce INNOMINATUM. 


Ossa innominata, cartiliges cf the. "Theſe are not ſo nu- 
merous as might be imagined, on examining the bones in 
a dried ſkeleton, where we are apt to think we ſee the 
dried remains of cartilages on the criſta of the os ilium, 
on the tuberolity of the os iſchium, and on the grooves 
and notches which give paſſage to the tendons of muſcles 
but none of theſe incruſtations are true cartilages, but 
for the moſt part tendinous, aponeurotic, or ligamentary, 
which ſubſtances being dried, look more like cartilages 
than the true cartilages themſelves in the ſame ſtate. The 
true cartilages of theſe bones in adults are properly five 
in number, three of which are common, and two pro- 
per. The firſt and principal common cartilage, is that 
which makes the ſymphyſis of the oſſa pubis. I his forms 
a kind of arch, which is more conſiderable in men than 
in women; the two others join the oſſa ilium to the os 
ſacrum, but are thinner than that of the offa pubis. The 
proper cartilages are thoſe which line the cotyloide cavi- 
ties, in the edge of cach of which there is a notch or 
opening between the anterior or inferior parts, and in 
the cavity itſelf there is a broad and ſhallow depreſſion, 
reaching from the notch beyond the middle part of the 
cavity; all the reſt of the acetabulum is covered with a 
very white, ſiining, ſmooth cartilage, which terminates 
preciſely at the edge of the cavity. Winſlow's Anatomy, 
p. 122. Sce FEMUR. 

Oss A innominata, ligaments of the. Theſe are of two kinds, 
common and proper: the common ligaments are thoſe 
which go between theſe and the neighbouring bones, of 
which there are a conſiderable number : one ſuperior, in- 
ſerted by one end in the internal labium of the poſterior 
part of the os ilium; one inferior and anterior, fixed by 
one end in the inner ſide of the criſta of the os ilium, 
and by the other in the ſuperior and anterior part of the 
firſt falſe tranſverſe apophyſis of the os facrum. Several 
inferior and poſterior, fixed by one end along the inter- 
nal labium of the tuberoſity of the criſta of the os ilium, 
and by the other in the firſt three ſalſe tranſverſe apo- 
phyſes; and to theſe muſt be added the ligaments by 
which the os femoris is joined to the os znnominatums 
The principal proper ligaments are four: the two facro- 
ſciatic, the obturator, and the inguinal, which ſee under 


their proper heads; but, beſide theſe, there is another 


ſmall, flat, and very ſtrong ligament, which tuns tranf- 
verſely between the two angles of the cotyloide notch, 
and may be termed the proper, or tranſverſe ligament 
thereof. The elaftic border of the cotyloide cavity may 
likewiſe be reckoned among the ligaments : it is a ſort of 
additional piece, ſtrongly united 10 the edge of the ca- 
vity, but caſily yielding any way, on preſſure. The two 
ligaments by which the os femoris is connected to the os 


innominatum, are alſo inſerted in this bone; one of thet: | 


ligaments ſurrounds the whole articulation, ang 
is contained in it: the firſt is called the ors the of 
ment, the other, though very improperly 2 lg. 
gament: the o1bicular is very ſtrong aug rom, 
thick, and furrounds the whole convex tin Wnequally 
the ſupercilium of the cotyloide cavit Tauern 
which lies in the joint is not round, but ; be ligamene 
broad at one end, and narrow at the other 3 ſat org, 
degree of a triangular ſhape. Winſlow's An 1810 fore 

Os innominatum, fraflured. A fracture of this bl. I22, 
ſeldom happens; but when it does, IN 
vered by the injury and ſymptoms in the nejokt,. 
parts, and is the more particularly dangerous l ring 
patient diſcharges a brown bloody matter. "x e tte 
this bone, rhe patient muſt lie down on his bt fa, 
the bone mult be replaced with the hands cor » ie; 
compreſſes, dipt in ſpirit of wine, and kept par = 
ſpica bandages. Afterwards bleeding, wich cook tow 
relaxing medicines, muſt be uſed, and a thin * and 
ſerved, Heiſter's Surg. p. 126. e 

Os iſchii. See Isch. 

Os /imarc. Hee LUNARE 05. 

OssA malarum. See MALarumM 2a. 

Oss A maxillaria, See MAXILLARY bones, 

OssA metacarpi. See METACarpus, 

Os e--ipitts. See OCCIPITIS 05, 

Os orbiculare. This, in the carpus, is the ſourth bone of 
the firſt row. It has its name from the roundnefs of irs 

ſignre, and is, ſor the ſame reaſon, by ſome called v 

forme, 'and os lenticularey it is, however, not periectly, 

or regularly round; it has but one cartilaginous t. 

which is irregularly orbicular, the border or circum 
ference of which repreſents a kind of narrow ctr, 
The reſt of the bone is rough, convex, and irreoularty 
round, making one of the four eminences on the 4850 
ſide of the cafpus. This bone, and the os cuneiſorme, 
may be ſuppoſed to make a third row, diſtinct from the 
other two. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 83. 

Oss a, na. Sec NOSE. 

Oss A, paluti. nee PALATE, 

Oss a, parietalia, Ste PARIETALIA 0a, 

Os pectoris. Hee HTERNUM. 

Os pubis. Sce PUBIS, 

Os ſacrum, in Anatomy, the lower extremity of the Gh 
doi; being that part on which we fit. See Tab. t. 
(Offeel ) fig. 3. n. 15. fig. 7. u. 20. 

It is doubted whence this name ſhould ariſe. Some think 
it is ſo called, becauſe the ancients cflercd this part in fi- 
crilice to the gods; others, becauſe it is very large ; and 
others, again, becauſe it incloſes the natural parts. 43 
this bone is the baſis by which the whole ſpine is ſop— 
ported, it has by ſome been called 6 re; its pute 
comes near to that of a long triangle, with the bas vp- 
ward, and apex downward, It is hollow within, and 
thus contributes in ſorming the cavity at the bottom d 
the hypogaſtrum, called the pelvis; its ſore-part & 
ſmooth, by which means the parts contained in it «72 6+ 
cured from being wounded; and its hinder part is touch, 
that the muſcles may the better adhere to it. A 
milts, in its deſcription, divide it into the upper party it 
balis, the lower, as it is ſituated, or apex ; two ſutes, we 
anterior or concave, and the poſterior, or conver; © 
two lateral parts, or edges. The pieces of which it » 
compoſed in infants, called falfe vertebiz, are axe n 
number, and are united together by cartilages, which a 
time almoſt diſappear, leaving only little tages. of mo 
more or leſs prominent in their places. 1 he ful of thei 
is much larger than any of the true vertebræ, bat $a 
ſize diminithes by very great degrees as the deſcer'd Þs 
that the loweſt, which makes the point oi the 1 
has ſcarcely the appearance of a vertebra. At the 1 l 
or upper part, of the os /arrum, are two er 50 
phyſes, anſwering to the interior ones of the ol w_— 
of the loins. Below each of theſe apophyſes fte 88. 
ve diltinelly en0%) 

a large notch, and between them we [ee dati 3 
the body of this firſt falſe vertebra, which is lixe 1 
the lumbar vertebræ, being very much incline e 
ward; fo that the body of this firſt falle een 
as that of the laſt true one, is longer be fle ag "nd la 
and from this obliquity it is that the 65 ry 8 
jumbar vertebra, form, at their connection, 9 . Form- 
ſiderable angle. "The lateral parts are ne Of ace, 
ing on each hand a large, irregular, cartil⸗ fert g heats 
in the figure of a great 8, and ſometimes 2 to the ala 
By theſe two fides the os Jacrum is N twecn ent! 

innominata, by a cartilaginous ſympbylis. | hoſe the: 
of theſe lateral ſides, and the nearclt e 0 
is a large rough depreſlion, and ander tha! all „ ſeveral 
large. 'Thefe depreffions are often pt gf the bone 

holes, which loſe themſelves in the ſubſtance 

Winſlow's Ana omy, p. 00- : : 

Ir is in the os /acrum that the cavity hie 

ſpinal martow termmnates. 05 


it is readily ciſco. 
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OSC 


4. When this bone is found to be frac- 
0s /c * are to be reduced into their proper 
e. with the fingers; and if any part of it be depreſſed 
cage a finger dipped in oil or butter, and with the 
p/n 10 cut off, mult be introduced up the anus, in or- 
_ "thruſt the depreſſed fragment into its proper place, 
ow hich it is to be directed externally by the other hand. 
This being performed, a ſticking plaſter is to be applied, 
3 dipped in ſpirit of wine over it, to be 
1 on by the T bandage, or the plaſters may be let 
x and only the compreſs and bandage applied. 'The 
en muſt keep his bed a fortnight, lying on his ſides; 
P if he will needs ſit up, it mult be on a chair without 
a bottom, that the bones may not be diſplaced by touch- 
ing the ſeat. Heiſter. 

Os ſcapboides. See SCAPHOIDES. 

Os capri. See SCAPULA. 

Os ſepie- See CurrI E- bone. 

Os ſphcnoides. See SPHENOIDES. 

Os5a temporum. Sce TEMPLES, and O PETROSA. 

Os tince. The ſides of the 0s tines have been known to 
open together in women with child, and have been di- 
vided by inciſion, in order to extract the child. See Med. 

" Edinb. vol. iii. art. 19. 

* 3 trapezoides, and unci forme. See the ſeveral 

jcles. 

OSBECKIA, in Botany, a genus of the oandria monogynia 
claſs. Its characters are, that the empalement of the 
flower is divided into four ſegments; that the flower has 
four petals; and that the fruit is a four-celled capſule, 
ſurrounded with the truncated tube of the empalement. 
There is oniy one ſpecies. 

OSCHEALIS hernia, a term uſed by ſome writers for a 
Hernia of the ſcrotum. | 

OSCHEOCELE, oo xeommn, formed from the Greek ogyeov, 
fſero:um, and nnd, tumor, in Medicine, a kind of HER- 
x14, wherein the inteſtines or omentum deſcend into the 
ſcrotum. 

OSCHOPHORIA, in Antiquity, feaſts inſtituted by The- 
ſeus, in acknowle:'gment for his having deſtroyed the Mi- 
notaur, and by that means freed his country, Athens, 
from the tribute of ſeven young men, who were to be 
ſent every year into Crete, to be devoured by that monſter. 
The word is formed from the Greek oo», branch of a vine 
laden with grapes, and ego, I bear. Plutarch ſays, they 
were ſo named, becauſe inſtituted by Theſeus at his return 
to Athens, which happened to be at the time of vintage. 
Some ſay, the Oſchophoria were inſtituted in honour of 
Minerva and Bacchus, who had aſſiſted Theſeus in his 
enterprize. Others, that they were in honour of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, + 


To celebrate the Oſchepboria, the young people, who had 


. fathers and mothers alive, ran to the temple of Bacchus, 


and that of Minerva, with grapes in their hands. He, 
who arrived there firſt, was the conqueror, and was to 
perform the ſacrifice, by pouring out of a phial a mix- 
ture of wine, honey, cheeſe, flour, and oil. 

OSCILLA, in Antiquity, ſmall images of wax or clay, 
made in the ſhape of men or women; which were coa- 
ecrated to Saturn, in order to render him propitious. 

OSCILLATION, in Afechanies, vibration ; or the recipto- 
cal aſcent and deſcent of a pendulum. 

USCILLATION, avis, is a right line, parallel to the ap- 
parent horizontal one, and paſſing through the centre ; 

about which. the PENDULUM ojc:llates. 

M. Huygens's whole doctrine of oſcillation is founded on 

this hypotheſis, that the common cr x E of ravity of 

ſeveral bodies, connected together, muſt return preciſely 
to the lame height whence it fell; whether thoſe weights 
return conjointly, or whether, aſter their fall, they re- 

5 z each with the velocity it had then ac- 

— luppoſition was oppoſed by ſeveral, and very much 

lulpeCted by others. And ſome, who inclined to believe 

2 yet thought it too daring to be admitted into a 

22 which demonſtrates every thing. 
length M. James Bernoulli demonſtrated it by ſtrict 

ce! by referring the weights to a lever; and pub- 

3 it in the Mem. Acad. of Scien. of Paris, for the 
_ 2 After his death, a more eaſy and natural 

8 of the centre of o/ci/lation was advanced 
& 4 204 publiſhed in the Mem. of the ſame 
3 e o * * 
decneshed as f. — the ſubſtance whereof may 
anple pendulum of a determinate length and weight, 

3 cterminate height, whence it is to fall till it 

— $ 2 line, employs in that fall, or demi- 

poſſihly b. as terminate ſpace of time, which can never 

nl fk either greater or leſs. Which time is neceſſa- 

* Foc wean the Ne force, i. e. the force which 

every thin Ayo tens ot the pendulum, is determined in 

it cap 8 at concurs to the formation thereof : ſo that 
on'y cauſe one certain effect. 


| 


DSC 


The agitative force of the pendulum ariſes from thre: 
things : 1. The power or moment of gravity. 2. Tlie 
maſs or body tied to the end of the inflexible rod. 3. 
The diſtance of rhat body from the point of ſuſpenſion, 
or, which is the ſame, the length of the rod, or the 

endulum. | 

ow, 1. The power of gravity, be the cauſe what it 
will, is that power, which makes a body fall, and that, 
v. gr. at the rate of 15 ff feet in the firſt ſecond of time. 
It is viſible, then, that this force is the effect of a quan- 
tity, which determines thoſe 155 feet; and that a heavy 
body would paſs more or leſs ſpace in the ſame firſt ſe- 
cond, if the force of gravity were greater or leſs. 
2. As that force is inherent in each point, or infinitely 
ſmall part of a body, the greater this body is, or the 
O_o its maſs, the greater quantity of motion or force 
it has. 
3- The diſtance of the moving body from the point of 
ſuſpenſion, or the length of the-rod, is always the radius 
of a circle, whereof the moving body deſcribes an arch; 
and of conſequence, the greater the radius is, c&teris 
paribus, the larger arch the body deſcribes. And, at the 
ſame time, the greater height it falls from, the greater 
velocity it acquires. 
Now, tte agitative force of the pendulum is only that 
of the body faſtened to the end of the rod. So that it is 
the product of the force of the weight of the maſs of 
that body, and of its diſtance from the point of ſuſpen- 
hon. The force of gravity, therefore, being always the 
ſame, and a body or weight, faſtened to the end of the 
rod, always the ſame, it is impoſlible, that two ſimple 
pendulums, of a different length, ſhould be ifochronal, 
or ſhould make their vibrations in the ſame time; for, by 
virtue of thoſe different lengths, the velocities will be 
unequal, and of conſequence, the times of their vibra- 
tions will be ſo, | 
But if it be ſuppoſed, that there are, in nature, different 
powers of gravity, it will then be poſſible, that two fim- 
ple pendulums, of different lengths, ſhould be iſochronal ; 
the one animated by the natural weight, the other by 
the imaginary one. 
If the imaginary gravity or weight be greater than the 
natural one, the pendulum, imagined iſochronal to the 
natural one, will neceſſarily deſcribe a larger ſpace or 
arch in the ſame time; and of conſequence the weight 
will be ſallened at a greater diſtance from the point of 
ſuſpenſion. Though, to have an ifochroniſm, the two 
agitative forces of the two pendulums muſt be equal; 
yet, of the thrce things which compoſe theſe forces, 
there are always two greater in the imaginary than the 
real pendulum : the third, therefore, i. e. the maſs or 
ball, muſt be diminiſhed in the neceſſary proportion. 
As the ſpace or arch deſcribed by the imaginary pendu- 
lum is greater than that by the natural pendulum, in the 
ſame ratio as the imaginary gravity is greater than the 
natural one, and a radius of that arch greater in the ſame 
ratio, are two things inſepatable; the two gravities will 
be always to one another, as thoſe two radii; or the two 
lengths of the two pendulums; which always gives the 
expretlion of the imaginary gravity, and, by a neceſſary 
conſequence, that of a diminiſhed maſs or ball of the 
imaginary. pendulum. If the power of gravity be ima- 
gined leſs than that of the natural one, it is eaſy. to ob- 
ſerve how it is to be taken ; but that were needleſs in 
our delign. | 
If now there be a compound pendulum, charged with 


two weights or balls faſtened to the ſame rod, M. Ber- 


noulli conceives each of thoſe weights removed to a 
greater diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion than it was 
before ; but both to the ſame ; and diminiſhed, in mals, 
in a due proportion : ſo as that both together only make 
one ſimple pendulum, animated with one weight, the 
expreſlion whereof is had, and iſochronal to the natural 
compound pendulum. : 
Thus, we ſhall have one ſimple natural pendulum ifo- 
chronal to the compound natural one, by having a ſimple 
natural pendulum iſochronal to the ſimple imaginary pen- 
dulum before found z which is very esſy: ſince, as the 
imaginary gravity is to the natural, fo is the length of the 
ſimple imaginary pendulum to the length of the ſimple 
natural pendulum ; and it is there the centre of o/://2+ 
tion is required. 

We ſhould here take notice that Mr. Taylor, a celebrated 
mathematician of our own country, diſcovered about the 
ſame time with Mr. John Bernoulli, a ſimilar ſolution 
of this problem, and publiſhed it in his Methodus Incre- 
mentorum. See PENDULUM: 5 


OSCILLATION, centre of, in a ſuſpended body, is a certain 


point therein, each vibration whereof is perſormed in the 

ſame manner, as if that point or part alone were ſul- 

pended at that diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion. 

Or, it is a point, wherein, if the whole length of a com- 

pound pendulum be collected, the ſeveral e/c:ilations 2 
8 N . 


OS M 0 88 


be performed in the ſame time as before, See CenTER | Linnzvs makes a diſtinct genus of the ofmunta. ; 

of Oſczllation. | | claſs of cryptogamia terns: whoſe charatters its 2 
OSCINES, among the Romans, an appellation given to] has a branched ipike, and that the party of frud;; an 

ſuch birds, from whoſe chattering or notes, omens and are globular. He enumerates ſeventeen ſpecies, «Pin 


predictions were drawn. Sec ALITES. OSMON DS, in our 0% M riters, a kind of iron ande 
OSCI 1 ATION, the act popularly called ya w NING. brought into England. It is mentioned in ſtat. whe 
OSCULA, in Anatomy, a term ufed for the orifices, or | VIII. cap. 4. : 8 

openings of the lefler veſſels. | OSNABURGIIS, a kind of coarſe linen imp, 


OSCULATION, in Geometry, is uſed for the contact be-] Germany: of which there are two kinds; «84 a 


tween any given curve and its oſculatory cirele; that is, | and the other brown. The manufacture of the og 
the circle of the ſame curvature with the given curve, | well underſtood in our own country: but th, me 7 
See CURVATURE. practiſed in Germany of manufacturing the brown ue: 
OSCULATORY circle, in Geometry, is uſed chiefly by ſo-] and of giving it its pecuiiar colour, is not knows, gan 
reign mathematicians, for the circle of curvature ; that have ſuppoſed, that it depends on the manner 6 bert 
is, the circle having the ſame curvature with any curve at ing the flax, and othets on that of bleaching the Fan 
any given point. Sce CURVATURE. [alter it is pen. 
OscuLaTrory parabola, See PARABOLA. | OSOSOR, a word uſcd by ſome authors as a nme 6, 
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OsSCULATORY point, the point of contact between a curve 
and its s/culatory circle. See CURVATURE. | 

OSCULUM, in the new analyſis. A circle deſcribed on 
the point C, as a centre Tab. Analyſis, fig. 12.) with 
the radius of the evolute MC, is ſaid to o/culate, kiſs, the 
curve deſcribed by evolution in M ; which point M 1s 
called by the inventor, Huygens, the o/culum of the curve. 
The line MC is alſo called the radirs of the oſculum. 
The evolute BCF is the place of the centres of all the 
circles that ſculute the curve AM, deſcribed by evolution. 


The doctrine of the oſcula of curves is owing to M. Leib- 


nitz, who firſt ſhewed the uſe of Huygens's evolute in 
meaſuring the curvature of curves. See EVOLUTE. 

OscurLu u pacis. Anciently it was a cuſtom in the church, 
that, in the celebration of maſs, after the prieſt had con- 
ſecrated the wafer, and ſpoken the words, Pax Domini 
cohiſcum, the people kiſſed each other; which was catied 
oſculum pacis. | 
When this cuſtom was abrogated, another aroſe; and, 
while the prieſts ſpoke the words, a deacon, or ſubdea- 
con, offered the people an image to kiſs ; which they 
called pacem. 

OSIANDRIANS, a ſect among the Lutherans, ſo called 
from Andrew Oftander, a celebrated German divine. 
Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that a man is juſtified 
formally, not by the faith and apprehenſion of the juſtice 
of Jeſus Chriſt, or the imputation of our Saviour's juſtice, 
according to the opinion of Luther and Calvin; but by 
the eflential juſtice of God. | 

Os1aNDR1ANS, ſemi, were ſuch among the O/tandrians, as 
held the opinion of Luther and Calvin with regard to 
this life ; and that of Oſiander, with regard to the other; 
alerting, that man is juſtified here by imputation; and 
hereafter by the eſſential juſtice of God. 

OSIER, in Botany. See W1LLOW. 

OSIRIS, in Mythology, one of the great gods of the /Egyp- 
tians, to whom they paid their chief worſhip. is was 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the ſun, and Iſis the moon. 
dome writers in theology have ſuppoſed, that all the 
other deities of the Egyptians were only attributes of 
Oris and Isis. 

OSLEOM iran, in the VIire V ords, a particular ſort of 
bars of iron wrought on purpoſe for the manufacture of 
iron-wire, "Theſe are ſmall and ſquare, and the firſt 
thing done with theſe, toward the making them into 
wire, is, the ſtraining, or drawing them at a furnace to 
imall rods, of the thickneſs of one's little finger ; theſc 
they bow round, and deliver them to the wire-drawers. 
Hee WIRE, 

OSMERUS, in /chthyography, the name of a genus of fiſh, 
ol the malacopterygious, or foſt-finned kind: the cha- 
racters of which are theſe : the btanchioſtege membrane 
contains [even or eight bones on each fide z the back and 
belly ſins are placed at the ſame diſtance ſrom the top of 
the ſnout; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the coregoni 
and falmons ; the teeth are large, and are placed on the 
tongue, in the palate, and in the jaws. The ſpecies of 
oſmerus, enumerated by Artedi, are two. 

OSMITES, in Botany, a genus of the /pngene/ra polyramia 
fruftranca claſs : its characters are, that it has a chally re- 
ceptacle; that the down is ſcarce diſcernible; that the 
corolla conſiſts of ſeveral rays united together; and that 
the calyx is imbricated, and fo dry on the margin as to 
found when touched. There are three ſpecies. 

OSMOND royal, or flowering fern, in Botany, This is one 
of the kinds of FERN, which is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other ſorts by its producing flowers on the top of the 
leaves, whereas the others, for the moſt part, produce 
them on the back of their leaves. 

There is but one kind of this plant which grows wild in 

England, but there are ſeveral ſorts of them which grow 

in Americaz but as they are ſeldom kept in gardens, it 
is necdleſs to enumerate their ſpecies. 

The common fort grows on bogs in ſeveral parts of Eng- 

land, therefore whoever hath an inclination to tranſplant 

it into gardens, ſhould place it in a moiſt, ſhady ſituation, 
etherwile it will not thrive. Miller, | 
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OSPRION, a word ute by tome authors for a hean 


OSSA, in Anatomy. See Buxs# and Os. 


OSSERVANZA, in the /ta/ltun Ali, is uſcd for banging 


OSSICLE, Os$1cuLUM, Vile bone; a diminutive of 8, 


OSSICULA auditcria, in Anatomy, are four little bones 


OPIUM. 
OSPREY, in O-11:h;!logy. See Buzz ARD and.-Harttzryy 
» 2 | Se 2 Which 
is its proper and determmate hynilication , but by ſone 
authors it is extended to all forts of pulte, f 


OSS/E1, or Oss+x1, a name sometimes given to the Jex i 
ſect of religian called ESSHN LANs. 
OSSELET, in the Alanege, is a very hard excre'cence, re. 
ſembling a little bone, on the inlide of the knee (21d 
never on the ouilide), appearing to be of the {we (wh. 
ſtance with the relt of the Fnre, and only aſtnguith. 
able from the knee by its deicending a halle lower, 


or playing with care ; that is, execnting a piece of mule 
juſtly and exactly as it is marked, without adding or di. 
miniſhing. 


bone. 

In which ſenſe the term is frequently found among anz- 
tomiſts. 

Botaniſts alſo aſſume cfenlum for the ſtone of a cherry, 
plum, apricot, or any other ſtone ituit. 


contained in the cavity of the tympanum, or barrel of the 
EAR, and aſſiſting to the hearing; they are denominated 
from things they have been ſuppoſed to bear a refer» 
blance to, the malleus, incus, tapes, and os lenticuiare, 
called by others the os rie“ e; cach of which ke 
under their proper heads. | 
Oss1curL A muſculorum, in Ichthyo!o73, a name given by au- 
thors to thoſe oblong and flender bones which are fitt- 
ated in the fleſh of ſome kinds of tth between the 
muſcles: theſe, in the anterior part, and eſpectaily near 
the head, are of a forked ſhape; but in che binder put 
of the body, they are uſually fimpie aud flender. Theſe 
ſorts of bones are found in the ſollowing kinds of bſh: . 
In all the cyprini. 2. In the eſoces. 3. In tre clupes. 
4. In the ecls. 5. In the coregones. 6. In the oſmerus 
7. In the ſalmon kind. 8. In mackrel And 9. in the 
ammodytes or ſand-ecl. In the bve la{t, thele bones 
touch the ſpine at one cud, but in the others they u 
where come near it. 
The uſe of theſe looſe bones ſeems to be, to ſirengthen 
and ſupport the muſcles, that by this means they my 
Le able the more forcibly to move the body, od n 
it about: they are peculiar to 4th, no land animal bang 
them. 


OSSIFICATION, in the Animal Oecanemp, the formation 


of the bones; but more eſpecially the converion jp 
parts naturally ſoft to the hardacls and be, e 
bones. Bones, Dr. Drake argues, are tormed 4 hs 
molt comminute or broken parts ot the nay * 
ſee, that the blood of old men, which by N 7 4 com- 
of circulation, becomes, in a manner, unit 125 165. 
mon office of nut sition, will, however, Wer 
vert into bones, many of the tendons aue 5 ſud⸗ 
and even the coats of the veſſels themſelves, ., 20 
ſtance, being next to the boncs, the molt * T which 
mits only of rhe ſmalleſt particles of the in frequent 
therefore ſooneſt become &fJeous, as they th ; 
ſound. WES. . the bloods 
Dr. Nelbit's opinion of ofificaticn is, that ie ©; 
or a fluid ſecreted from it, there 15 an oſlilxing 
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a knife ; which have been formed by we rok 
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along with the other groſſer fluids, Ae 
the veſlels prepared to receive refluent j a 
being capable of forming fine membranes, 
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1 ich act as a gluten to keep theſe par- 
parts 45 ware ot if AI be any ſuch, that do 
_ i from the coats of its veſſels, are Ee by a 
= 00 b round the cretaceous particles of a part of the 
21 ö | which they were generated and contained. Thus 
embranes of cattilages ſerve as a bed between, or 
ns which the bony particles are depoſited, or ſhoot ; 
— vithout any intermixture of the particles of the bone 
= 2 or continuation of the fibres of che one 
fabſtance to thoſe of the other, as is evident in cartilages 
: taining bones kept long enou h in water, and then 
fie for . bone will, as ſoon as the large veſſels that en- 
ſlit * ſubſtance are divided, ſlip as eaſily, if not eaſier, 
f 4 it, than an acorn does out of its cup: and there is 
"[noothneſs and poliſh of the parts of both cartilage and 
— which ſhew there is no conjunction of the fibres 
f the two ſubſtances. While the bones are increaſing 
vithin cartilages, the cartilages are extended and ſpread 


out; by which, with the preſſure which they ſuffer, and 


influx of various fluids; and the nutritious 
OT lang hindered to flow freely into them, they de- 
creaſe continually z and at laſt may truly be ſaid to be 
entirely deſtroyed. See BoNEs. 
Dr Boevs endevrous to prov, tat the be e 
which are commonly fai 
3 of the body, do * deferve that name; 
for that theſe hard ſubſtances have ſcarce any other pro- 
rties of bone, except whiteneſs and hardneſs. ; 
1 in Botany, a name given 3 
ſome other writers, to a peculiar , 
— in ſome parts of Norway. It comes up early in 
the ſpring, before any other graſs, and the cattle ate 
tempted to eat it; but it emaciates them, and makes 
them ſickly ; their back bones become protuberant if they 
ſeed any time on it, and their legs fo weak that they can 
ee Ter beg ths boves of Aeg ant 
ve one. They collect the bon - 
mals and break * into ſmall pieces. The cattle gree- 
dily devour this ſort of food when offered them in this 
diſeaſe, and there follows a ſort of drivelling at the 
mouth for a conſiderable time, after which they become 
well. It is poſſible there may * 3 in 2 
The kingdom of Norway is full of mines, and the 
eifluvia of theſe may be the ocentivn of the cattle's illneſs, 
and the ceaſing of theſe efluvia their cure; for it is not 
probable that either of theſe effects ſhould be owing to 
the graſs or the bones. 

OSSIPAGINA, in Botany, a name given by Arnobius and 
ſome other of the old Greek writers to the conſolida 
major, or greater comfry, It had this name from its ſup- 
ve quality of agglutinating broken bones on being 
taken internally. 

The Greek has have ſometimes called this plant pede. 

OSTENSIO, a tax anciently paid by merchants, &c. for 
leave to ſhew, or expoſe their goods to ſhew and ſale in 
markets. | 2 

OSTENSIVE demonſtrations, ſuch as plainly and directly 
demonſtrate the truth of any propoſition. 

In which they ſtand diſtinguiſhed from apagogical ones, 
or reductions ad abſurdum, or ad impoſſibile, which prove 
the truth propoſed, by demonſtrating the abſurdity or 
impoſſibility of the contrary. 

Often/ive demonſtrations are of two ſorts : ſome barely, 
but directly, prove the thing to be; which they call o.. 
Others demonſtrate the thing from its cauſe, nature, 
or eſſential properties; and theſe are called in the ſchools 
dick. See DEMONSTRATION. 


OSTEOCOLLA, ec40xorae, in Natural Hiſtory, a white, 


or alh· coloured ſparry ſubſtance, ſhaped like a bone, and 


by ſome ſuppoſed, without ſufficient reaſon, to have the | 


quality of uniting broken bones; on which account it is 
ordered in ſome plaſters. | 
It is found in long, thick, and irregularly-cylindric 
x which are uſually hollow, but are ſometimes 
led up with a marly earth, and ſometimes contain 
within them the remains of a ſtick, round which the 
#ftocolla had been formed ; but though it is plain from 
thence, that many pieces of ofteocolla have been formed 
ineruſtations round ſticks, yet the greater number are 
not ſoz but are irregularly tubular, and ſeem formed 
of a flat cake, rolled up in a cylindric ſhape. The 
cruſts of which theſe are compoſed do not form regu- 
ir concentric circles round the internal cavity, as muſt 
de deen the caſe had they been formed by incruſtation, 
ut ſhewing Plainly that they were once ſo many thin 
"ta, compoling a flat ſurface, which has afterwards 
2 Pre up as one might do a paper three or four 
which oubled, into two, three, or more ſpiral lines; in 
Ns caſe, each ſingle edge of the paper would be 
wo. where a regulac part of a continued ſpiral line 
| a from a given point; but they would by no means 


ſo man detached ic Cl 
concentiic circles. 
Vol. Ul. Ne 251. 


| 
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The 9/tecolla is found of various ſizes, ſrom that bf i 
crow-quill to the thickneſs of a man's arm. It is com- 
poſed of ſand and earth, which may be ſeparated by 
waſhing the powdered gffeocolla with water, and is found, 
both in digging and in ſeveral brooks, in many parts of 
Germany, and elſewhere. | 
Offeccolla is called hammeſieus in many parts of Ger- 
many. It has this name in theſe places from the ob- 
ſervation of its always growing in ſand, never in clay, 
or any ſolid ſoil, nor even in gravel. Where a piece 
of it any where appears on the furface, they dig down 
for it and find the branches run ten or twelve feet 
deep. They uſually run ſtraight down, but ſometimes 
they are found ſpreading into many parts near the ſur- 
face, as if it were a ſubterraneous tree, whoſe main 
ſtem began at twelve feet depth, and thence grew up 
in a branched manner, till met by the open air. The 
main trunk is uſually of the thickneſs of a man's leg, 
and the branches that grow out from it are thickeſt 
near the trunk, and thinner as they ſeparate from it. 
The thinneſt are about the ſize of a man's finger. 
The people employed to collect this oftcoco/la, when 
they cannot find any mark of it on the ſurface, ſearch 
after the ſpecks of white or little lumps of whitiſh ſoſt 
matter, which they find lying in different parts on the 
top of the ſand. Theſe always lead them either to a 
bed of perfect ofeocolla, or to ſome in the formation. 
If ay miſs of the ſubſtance which they feek after, 
they {till find a ſubſtance like rotten wood; which, 
when traced in its courſe, is found to proceed from 2 
main trunk, at the depth of that of the offecce/la, and 
to ſpread itſelf into branches in the fame manner. The 
diggers call this ſubſtance the flower of ofteccolla ot 
hammeſteus. | | 

The 9/tcocolla found in the earth is at firſt ſoft and 
ductile, but in half an hour's time, if expoſed to the 
air, it becomes as hard as we find it in the ſhops. 
The method to take up a perfect piece for a ſpecimen 
is to open the ground, clear away the ſand, and leave 
it ſo for an hour or thereabouts: in this time it will 
harden, and may be taken out whole. It is certain, 
that the o/teccolla is produced at this time; for, if a 
pit be cleared of it, there will more grow there in 4 year 
or two, but with this difference, that it will be ſofter 
and will not harden fo eafily in the air as the other.— 
What the rotten ſubſtance reſembling the decayed 
branches of trees is, it is not eaſy to ſay, unleſs it 
really be ſuch : but the opinion of the common people, 
that it is the root of ſomething, is abſurd; becauſe its 
thickeſt part always lies at the greateſt depth, and the 
branches all run upwards. The 9/teocella is a marly ſpar, 
which concretes round this matter; but what it is that 
determines it to concrete no where on the ſame ground 
but about theſe branches, it is not eaſy to ſay, The rot- 


tenneſs of this ſubſtance, which forms the baſis of the 


ofteocolla, renders it very liable to moulder and fall away; 
and hence it is that we uſually fee the o/teccolla hollow. 
Sometimes it is found ſolid, but in this caſe there will 
be found to have been a vegetable matter ſerving as its 
baſis, and inſtead of one branch, it will be found in this 
caſe to have concreted about a number of fibres, the re- 
mains of which will be found in it on a cloſe examination. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 39. 


OsTEOCOLL A-flower. See FLOWER. 


Os TEOCOLL A-ro9ts. 


See Roor. 


OSTEOCOLLON, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the great comfry. | 

This name was given by ſome of the old writers to the 
ſymphytum, or comfry, from an opinion that its ag- 
glutinating quality reached to the bone, and that it was 
of great ſervice taken internally, in caſes of fractures. 


OSTEOCOPOS, or Os Tocoyos, formed from ogg, bone, 


and a eu, to break, cut, or cleave, is uſed by ſome ſor 

an acute pain, wherein the patient is aſfected as if his 

bones were breaking. 

It ariſes from a ſharp humour vellicating the perioſteum, 

or membrane, wherewith the bones are inveſted. It is 
articularly incident to ſcorbutic and pocky perſons. 


OSTEOGONY. See OssiricATION. 
OSTEOLOGY, osten, formed from ogg0v, bone, and 


xo diſcourſe, that part of anatomy which teaches the 
nature and fabric of the bones of the human body; their 
form, diſpoſition, articulation, uſe, & .. See Tab. Anat. 
P. 1. Ofteol. | 

There are properly two kinds of o/teology, one of which 
is to be learned from bones dried and prepared by boil- 
ing, and the other from the bones of a dead ſubject, as 
they are naturally connected with each other. Both 


| theſe methods are very neceſſary for the practice of 


hyſic, and for the exact knowledge of the human body. 
by examining dry bones, however, we can only learn 


their exterior forms, their ſituation, and the _—_— 
* | whic 


OST 


which they may*have with one another; but when we 


conſider them as joined together in a dead body, we 
are in a condition to obſerve many other things in re- 
gard to them very uſeful in phyſic: becauſe their con- 
neAions with one another by cartilages and ligaments, 
and by the diverſity of articulations, are ſometimes very 
diſferent in the dry from what you ſee them in the freth 
bones; there are, for inſtance, in dry bones, certain 
cavities which appear to be cotyloide, becauſe they are 
diveſted of their cattilages; but in freſh bones, they 
are found to be glenoide, their cavities being billed with 
cartilages. And, en the other hand, ſome cavities ap- 
pear to be glenoide in the ſkeleton, which are 2 
in the body, their cavities being augmented by cartilagin- 
ous ſupercilia. 
The exterior form and qualities of bones are much bet- 
ter demonſtrated alſo from freſh ſubjects, than from pre- 
| pared bones; becauſe they loſe a _ many things in 
Cong ſuch as the cartilaginous ies, the perioſte- 
um, the mucilaginous ſubſtance found between them, 
and the marrow contained in their cavities ; all which 
may be thewn in a freſh body but cannot be ſeen in a 
ſkeleton. Riolan. Enchiridion Anatomicum. | 
De. Clopton Havers has given us an e/{#9/ogy in good re- 
ute. See BoNnEs. 

OSTEOSPERMUM, in Botany. See Hard. ſceed CHR x- 

SAN TH EMU. 

OS TIA, in Anatomy, a term uſed indifferently with eſcula, 
orifices, &c, for the mouths or apertures of the veſſels 
of the body; as the gia vagine, &c. : 

OSTINATO, or Contrapunts Os Trix Aro, in the Halian 

Muſic, is much the ſame with PERI DIA. 

OSTRACION, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, the 
name of a large genus of fiſh of the claſs of the am- 
bia nantes. 

The characters which diſtinguiſh the fiſh of this genus 
are, that they have no belly-fins, and their ſkin is al- 
ways hard and often prickly. 

The characters of the Hracion, according to Artedi, are 
theſe : there is no branchioſtege membrane ; the figure 
of the body is particular, being globoſe, or ſpherical, or 
roundiſh, oval, or oblong and ſquare, or finally conic ; 
the ſkin is very hard, and uſually beſet with rigid and 
hard ſpines, either on the whole body or on ſome part 
of it, but in ſome ſpecies it is wholly ſmooth ; there 
are no belly-fins ; the number of the others is five; 
there are two pectoral or lateral ſins, two others are on the 
back, the other at the anus and the tail ; the mouth is 
ſmall ; the teeth are large; and the eyes are covered 
with the common ſkin of the head; there are on each 
fide two foramina for the noſtrils, near the eyes; the 


lips may be drawn back, but in their natural ſtate they 


cover the greater part of the teeth. 

The ſpecies of this genus enumerated by Linnzus are 

nine. 

OSTRACISM, ge, a kind of popular judgment, or 
condemnation, among the Athenians; being a ſentence 
of baniſhment againſt perſons, whoſe too great power 
rendered them ſuſpected to the people; or whoſe merit 
and credit gave umbrage, leſt they ſhould attempt ſome- 
thing againſt the public liberty, and their power de- 
generate into tyranny. 

It had the denomination 9/traciſm, becauſe the people 

gave their votes, by writing the name of the perſon to 

be baniſhed in a ſhell, by the Greeks called og, and 
caſting the ſhells into an urn. 

This kind of baniſhmeat had nothing inſamous in it, as 

not being for a crime; but, on the contrary, was held 

very honourable, as it was a mark of popularity. 

It laſted for ten years; but the baniſhed perſon had the 

full enjoyment of his eſtate all the time. 

Oſtraciſm was null, unleſs there were 6000 citizens in 
the aſſembly of the people, whereby it was decreed. 
OSTRACITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 

thors to the foſſile _ common in many parts of Eng- 

land. Tbeſe are of various ſhapes and kinds; and the 
name is by ſome authors made to ſignify the ſhell it- 
felf, when preſerved in its native ſtate and congition ; 
as is the caſe with thoſe found about Woolwich and 
Blackheath ; and by others, the ſtones caſt or formed in 
thoſe ſhells, or in cavities from whence they have been 
waſhed away and diſſolved : in both theſe caſes the 
ſtone carries the exact reſemblance of the ſhell, even 
in its niceſt lineaments; in the firſt caſe, carrying 
every mark of the inſide, in the other of the outer — 36h 
We have this ſtone in great plenty in many parts of 
England; and it is very 3 in ſome places, for its 


4 


virtues in caſes of the gravel, and the like complaints. 

See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs g. 

It is to be obſerved that all the foſſile ſhells, and parti- 

eularly the /apides Judaici, or Jew's ſtones, Which have 
| 4 | 


OTE 


been the ſpines of ſea echini, have been eftee 


retics, and good in the ſtone and pravel A med diu. 
ancients, Dioſcorides, Pliny, and all the 5 1 mong th. 
them highly. recommend 


Dr. Home, in the Philoſ. Tranſ. ſa 
tbSirtle {tones, than forces them 
markably diuretic. 

He adds, that he preſcribes it in 

. of e 

e doſe is from half a drach 
white wine. „g whole one, in 

OsrRaciris is alſo the name of a kind of 

found at the bottom of furnaces 

n 

It is wy heavy, and in ſtructure reſemble 

ſhell ; whence its name. 

It is eſteemed aſtringent and deterfive : 1 

gredient in ſeveral a e ©3 aud ig an in. 

OSTRACODERMATA, a term uſed b 

preſs that claſs of ſhells which we cal 
oſition to the cruſtaceous animals or 

The definition Ariſtotle gives of this I. . 

is, that they are ſoft within, but hard without; tha 

their ſhells may be bruiſed or broken, but their a 

cannot be torn from one another, as they can . = 

! ie 
cruſtaceous kind, ſuch as the lobſter ; whoſe ſhell co. 
vering the legs, body, tail, &c. being fo many diſtin& 
pieces of ſhell, and only joined by membranes, may be 

torn aſunder by pulling till thoſe membranes give A, 

Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 219. p. 199. . 

9 in Zoology. you OrsTER. | 

OS TRICH, Vruthio, in Ornithology, according to Li 

makes a diſtinct genus of binge of the Fa, 40 7 ks 
the characters of which are, that its beak is of a coni. 
cal ſhape, its noſtrils ovated, its wings unfit for flight 
and its feet formed for running. He enumerates * ts 
ſpecies. See Tab. III. of Birds, N39. 

he camel e/trich is the talleſt ot all the bird kind, 
meaſuring ſeven or eight feet when it ſtands ereQ; its 
head 1s ſimple, or not ornamented with the appendages 
which are common to moſt birds of this order; its legs 
are very long and naked; and the ſtruQture of the foot, 
having only two toes, is particular, It often lays fifty 
eggs in the ſand, which it fits upon only in the night. 

The other ſpecies are the casso WAR and NHANDU- 

GUACU. 

OSTRUCIUM, a name given by the Latin writers of late 
ages to the plant called ſmyrnium and oluſatrum. Ma- 
cer calls this plant caulis ſylveſtris, and has given to it 
the virtues attributed by the ancients to the ſtruthion, 
ſuppoſing theſe to be the two names of the ſame plant; 
but this is evinced to be an error by the writings of all 
the ancient Greeks. Theophraſtus in particular ſays, 
that the ſtruthion is a prickly or thorny plant. This 
alone is ſufficient to prove it can have no relation to the 
o/trucium of the later authors, or Alexanders, which is 
a ſmooth umbelliferous plant. . 

This inaccuracy of the writers who collect their accounts 
from the ancients is ſometimes of bad conſequence; 
ſince thoſe who are unable to have recourſe to the 
original authors, are miſled ſo far as to {uppole the 
virtues of one plant may be ſound in another. 

OSWEGO rea, in Botany. See MONARDA. 

OSYRIS, in Botany. See PorT's caſa. 

OsYR1s is alſo uſed by ſome authors tor the 


Js, it rather q 


iſo! 


ing re. 


powder, with a third 


CADMIA 
where copper is Pu. 


s an oyſter. 


y Ariſtotle to ex. 
| teftaceeus, in 0 


linaria, or toad- 


FL Ax. | 
OTACOUSTIC, formed from ovs «|, ear, and axe [ 
hear, a term applied to inſtruments which aid or im- 

rove the ſenſe of hearing. See Acous TIC. 

OVALGIA, ax , formed from eu, car, and * 
pain, in Medicine, denotes a pain in the ear, eſpecial:y 
that in the fartheſt parts of the auditory paſſage. 3 
The otalgia uſually ariſes from an inflammation 4 * __ 
ſometimes from a ſharp ſerous humour, which ve 6 
cates the membrane wherewith the canal of the w 
lined. It is ſometimes alſo occaſioned by a m_— 
ulcer in that part, or by ſome pungent matter gat 
within the ear. 
The ſmoke of tobacco, conveyed into the 72 hug 
a pipe, Etmuller recommends as good to atuap 
pain; as alſo millepedes in a proper vehicle. 3 
The otalzia is ſaid allo ſometimes to ariſe from r 
in the ear; which is to be drawn out alive, - _—_— 
within, Warm milk, oy ſay, n 
forth ; wormwood juice deſtroys it Wm: TM 
OTAPULLI, in 3 a name given by ſome m__ : 

the tree which produces the gamboge, or gui & 

the ous 2p 
OTARDES. Sce BusTARD- 1 
OTENCHYTES, a name given by ſome authors to 21) 


ringe made for injecting into the cars. OTHOM AN. 


OT T 


OTHOMAN. Gee OTTOMAN. 


OT worn by women. 

0701 pune uſed by chemical writers for what they 

* call the mercury of the philoſophers, or philsſs- 
(Ox MA. the name given by ſome authors to a ſtone 

* Ain Egypt. and deſcribed to be always in ſmall 

Ir and of the colour of poliſhed braſs: probably it 
8 ſome ſpecies of the pyrites. 

O7H0NNA, in Botany. See RAGWORT. 

OTIOSI, in the Hebrew Cuſtoms. The learned ate ex- 
ceedingly divided about the decem otio/t, ten idle perſons, 
ſpoken of in the Jewiſh ſynagogues. 

Come ſay, they were the three preſidents and the ſeven 
readers ; others, that they were ten perſons hired to at- 
tend conſtantly at the ſynagogue, becauſe without the 
number ten it could be no regular ſynagogue or legal 
aſſembly; ſo that the decem otioft were ten idle folks 
kept in pay, to form by their preſence a legal ſynagogue 

cum» 

Vidinga, in his Archi-Synagoga, refutes this opinion; 
and will have the ti to have been ten directors or 
officers in the ſynagogue. 8 

He hes, that each ſynagogue had its directors; that 
the number was greater or leſs, according to the dig- 
nity of the ſynagogue 3 that the ſmalleſt had at leaſt 
two; that from the earlieſt times each ſynagogue had 
its chief, called archi-ſynagogus, who had two colleagues, 
to be preſent at the ceremonies, and other acts of re- 
ligion, and to take care every thing were done with de- 
cency ; but that the archi-ſynagogus reſerved to himſelf 
the power of teaching: that belides theſe three, the 
archi- ſynagogus named ſeveral readers, who read in the 
ſynagogue every Sunday; and that theſe made the decem 
ctigt of the ſynagogue 3 ſo called, becauſe, being diſen- 
gazed from all other employment, their whole attend- 
ance was on divine ſervice. 

OTIS. See BUSTARD. 

OTITES digitus, the ear-finger, a name given by authors 
to the finger next the little one. 

OTOMO, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the lagopus 
kind, called alſo co/me/tre, and by the Germans /einhum, 
that is Honeben. It is of the bigneſs of a tame pigeon ; 
its belly and wings are white, with only a very few 
brownilh feathers 3 its head, neck, and breaſt are va- 


riegated with brown feathers, and the upper part of the 


neck with black and white; its beak 1s very thort and 
black, and it has fine red granulated membranes over 
Ns eyes; its tail is principally black, but is variegated 
with brown and white; and its legs and feet are fea- 
thered to the ends of the toes. 

Mr. Ray is of opinion, that this is the ſame ſpecies of 
bird, with the common white /agopus, it being no way 
different but in colour, and thoſe birds being ſaid to 
change colour in the ſummer months. It is caught in 
the mountains of Germany, and is a very delicate bird 
for the table. 

OTTER, lutra, in Zoology, an animal called by the Greeks, 
from its loving the water, wudprg, enbydris. See Tab. IV. 
of Duadrupeds, NY 45. 
lu the Linnzean ſyſtem of zoology, the lutra is a ſpecies 
of the MuSTEL A. 

The oller is ſmaller than the beaver, and has a longer 
and more lender body. Its tail is alſo longer than that 
of the beaver, and is all over covered with hair; and 
us legs are very thort in proportion to the ſize of its 
body; but very ſtrong,- broad, and muſcular ; and the 
outs are articulated fo looſely, that the animal is ca- 
pable of turning them quite back, and bringing them on 
a line with the body, fo as to perform the office of fins. 
The feet have all five toes each, which are naturalty 
Gpanded, and are connected by a membrane like 
ne toes of a web-footed fowl; and are all ſo equally 
iſtant, that there js no diſtinction of any in the place 
ol the great toe in other animals. The head and face 

_ Natlly reſemble the beaver, and the ears are ſmall and 
. under the eyes, near the upper jaw, as in the 
ate the neck is ſhort, and equal in thickneſs to 
ru the noſe and corners of the mouth ate fur- 

Pa with very long whiſkers; it has thirty-ſix teeth, 
os ung and two canine above and below, and five 
* 2 on each fide in boch jaws ; the hair is ſhort, 
Freak a cheſuut brown, but paler under the belly; and 
ws pf, [mall ſpots of white on each ſide of the 
Way rn another under the chin; the tail has ſhorte; 
= a that of the body, but longer than that of the 
U 
Nag 8 ſuppoſed by ſome to be of the caſtor or 
Wag rea. like it an amphibious creature, and 
feubJan th in water and on land; belide that the 1e- 
dee in point of ſhape is ſuch, as, if his tail were of, 


| 


HONE, dern & obere, among the ancients, a kind of | 


he would be in all reſpects like the beaver ; differing in 
nothing but habitation, the beaver frequenting both the 
ſalt water and the freſh, but the otter, as ſome have 
ſuppoſed, only the freſh ; but this is a miſtake, for otters 
have often been ſeen in the ſea, ſwimming and bring- 
ing their booty on ſhore. 

Though the otter lives much in the water, he does not 
breathe like fiſhes, but after the manner of quadrupeds. 
He is web-footed, like our water-fowl, and can endure 
to be under water a long time without reſpiration ; 
and yet in fiſhing he is frequently found to pop up his 
noſe for breath. He has an admirable ſmell, whereby 
ſome ſay he will directly wind a fiſh in the water a mile 
or two off; and is a moſt pernicious beaſt to a fiſh-pond, 
his dexterity at diving, aud hunting under water, be- 
ing ſuch, that ſcarce any filh can eſcape him : if by pain- 
ful hunting aſhore he cannot fill his belly, he will feed 
on herbs, ſnails, or frogs, and kill lambs, ſucking pigs, 
and poultry. It is ſaid that wo otters will in concert 
hunt the ſalmon : one ſtations itſelf abore, and the other 
below the place where the fiſh lies, and continue 
chaſing it, till the ſalmon is wearied and becomes their 
prey. | 

The otter will ſwim a-fiſhing two miles together, al- 
ways againſt the ſtream, that when his belly 1s full the 
current may carry him down again to his Jodging, 
which is always near the water, and artificially built 
ws boughs, ſprigs, and ſticks, couched together in fine 
order. | 

It always makes the entrance of its hole under water ; 
makes upwards towards the ſurface, and forms, before it 
reaches the top, ſeveral lodges, that in cafe of high 
floods it may have a retreat; and it contrives to make 
a ſmall orifice for the admiſſion of air. 

The otter brings four or five young at a time: and it is 
obſervable, that the male otters never make any noiſe 
when they are taken; but the pregnant females make 
a moſt ſhrill ſqueal. 

The ettcy is capable of being tamed, ſo as to follow his 
maſter like a dog, and even to fiſh for him, and return 
with its prey. 

The fleſh of this beaſt is rank and fiſhy, as often feeding 
on ſtinking fiſh : for which reaſon it is not eaten among 
us : though among the Germans it is a pretty common 
food; and the Carthuſian friars, who are forbidden to 
eat all manner of fleſh beſide, are allowed this. Some 
in England alſo have of late ſaid much in praiſe of «ter 


Pye. 

The ſkin of this animal is very valuable, if killed in the 
winter, and it is much uſed in cold countries {or lining 
cloaths; but in England it is only uſed for covers for 
piſtol furniture. The beſt furs of this kind are brought 
from the northen part of Europe and America. 'The 
Indians uſe their ſkin for pouches, and ornament them 
with bits of horn. 


OTTER, /ca, or muſtela luris of Linnzus, is ſaid to differ 


from the common ſort, in being larger, and having a 
rougher coat, which is very black and glofly; bencath 
this there is a ſoft down, This ſpecies is very harmleſs, 
affectionate to their” young, which they breed once a 
year, and feed on ſhell-fiſh. . 

They are hunted for their ſkins, which are of great va- 
lue; and the fleſh of the young reſembles a ſucking 
lamb, and is reckoned very delicate meat. 'They are 
found in great numbers in the Alcutian, and Fox and 
Bering's iſlands, between Aſia and America. 

There is alſo another ſpecies, the muftela lutreo/a of 
Linnzus, which very much reſembles the common «cer 
in ſhape and colour, but is thrice as ſmall. It is found 
in Poland and the North of Europe; and is the fame 
animal with the minx of North America. It lives on 
fiſh, frogs, and water-inſects. Its fur is very valuable, 
being in beauty next to that of the ſable. 


OT TER-hunting. See HUNTING. : 
O'TTERPIKE, in Zoolegy, the name of a large ſpecies of 


the Hraco marinus, or ſca-dragen, called in Englith the 
weaver : It is not much larger than the weaver, but is 
of a great variety of beautiful colours; and, inſtead of 
the yellow ſide-lines which that ſiſh has, this has rows 
of large black ſpots. 


OTTOMAN, or Oruo ux, an appell-tion given to the 


empire of the Turks, or rather to their emperors, 
ſrom Othomannus, or Oſman, the firſt prince of the pre- 
ſent family. 


OT IUPLA, in the Talian Ius, ſignifies cctuple, or the 


meaſure of ſour times: it is marked with a temi-circle, 
C; and ſometimes thus : 65 when it is to be played 


very quick. In this time, eight quavers are contained in 
a bar. But it often happens, that ſuddenly, inſtead of two 
quavers for every time of the bar, three ate required; 

this 
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this is called dodecupla. It is enough to place a 3 over 
three quavers, or notes of equal value, to ſhew that the 
meaſure muſt be changed; and when this 3 is omitted, 
it ſufficiently demonſtrates the meaſure to be ottupla 
again: this makes what is called by the Italians ottup/a 
2 dodecupla, thus: 


— — * 


Ottupla. 


EEE 


Corelli, in the laſt movement of his tenth ſonata, opera 
terza, very often uſes an 8 after the dadecupla, to ſhew, 
that the triple there is changed to common time. 

OTUS, in Zoology, the name of the common horn-ow 1 
of the ſmaller kind, in many reſpects different from 
the great horn-ow! or caglc-ow!. It is a moderately 
large bird; it beak is black. It is common in Italy, and 
is ſometimes caught in ſome parts of England, and ge- 
nerally fixes its abode in mountainous places. 

OVA, eggs, in Natural Hiſſory. See EGG. 

Ov a, in the Human Anatomy, are little ſpherical bodies, in 
form of bladders or bubbles; conſiſting each of two 
concentric membranulæ, replete with a limpid humour, 
like the white of an egg, found under the external 
membrane of the ovaries of women, and connected to 
the minute orifices of the veſicles that compoſe the ſub- 
ſtance of the ovaries themſelves, by a calix. 

After the uſe of venery, the ova ſwell ſenſibly, become 
more and more pellucid, their membranes grow thicker, 
and at length raiſe that of the ovary in form of papillz, 
till at laſt, breaking the membrane of the ovary, they 
are detached from their calix, taken into the cavities 
of the Fallopian tubes, and thence conveyed into the 
womb; where being cheriſhed and impregnated with 
the male ſeed, they commence embryos z or for want 
of that are again cjected. 

The ingenious Dr. Kerkring was the firſt who advanced 
the generation of all animals to be from ova, and that 
even man himſelf was produced out of an egg. The 
ſyſtem occaſioned great raillery at the time, and the au- 
thor found himſelf under a neceſſity of publiſhing all 
his obſervations by way of juſtification. The eggs which 
he found in the teſticles of all females countenanced 
his opinion, and he gave figures of the parts in their 
natural ſituation, and of the eggs which he found in 
women from the age of eighteen to more than ſocty, in 
his different diſſections. Among the other creatures 
he examined, he found many ſmall eggs in the teſticles 
of cows, and other creatures of the vivipatous kind. 
The ova in which the lineaments of the fœtus are found 
after conception, are themſelves formed without ſuch 
lineaments, not only in married women, but in maids 
who have had no commerce with men at all; and it is 
the ſame in creatures naturally oviparous. The pullet 
will even lay her eggs without any intercourſe with the 
cock, but then they will have none of the lineaments 
of the young fowl, which are found in the eggs laid 
afrer treading. 

'The eggs found in the teſticles of unmarried women 
are generally of the ſize of a pea, round, and contain- 
ing a glutinous liquor, which will harden, on boiling, 
in the ſame manner as the yolk and white of a common 
egg. The taſte is rather unpleaſant than inſipid, and 
they are inveloped in two ſkins, which after they are 
fallen into the womb become two membranes, called 
the amnion and chorion, which enlarge as the contents 
enlarge. 

Fallopius obſerved thoſe eggs in women before the time 
of Kerkring, but it was this author who carried on the 
conjectures of the other into a fort of certainty, and 
added proofs to what he had firſt hinted from a number 
of experiments; and Wharton, in his account of human 
generation, is of opinion, that the ſemen penetrates into 
the teſtes of the female by means of the Fallopian 
tubes; in which caſe, the impregnation is in this in- 
{tance performed exactly as in others of the oviparous 
creatures, and the whole difference amounts to no more 
than this, that in ſome the impregnated matter loſes 
its figure of the egg before it is excluded the parent; 
but, in others, it retains it till it is not only put forth 
out of the body, but hatched by its genial heat aſter- 
wards. | | 
The egg being impregnated by the ſemen, admitted this 
way, deſcends into the womb, and there becomes, in a 
few days of the bigneſs of a cherry; and afterwards 
increaſes, as we have already obſerved. This author 


Ova, among the ancients, a kind © 


Ov a, in Architecture, are ornaments in 
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having an opportunity of opening tl; 
who had died Caddenty abdat fone 8 
one of the menſtrual diſcharges, found 
an egg, of the bigneſs of a black cherr 
huſband carefully, whether he had 1a 
ſince the time of the menſes; and 
he had. This egg was evidently the produc 
impregnation ; and though, at the utmoſt it OR 
no more than ſour days old, the fetus was hat = be 
tinguiſhable in it, on an accurate inſpectioſ wy dif. 
head in ſome ſort found : the reſt of the body f. * 
unformed maſs of fleſh. The bones as the 2 
wards to become, are at theſe young md Ar 2. 
ee and harden by degrees afterwards : by = 
oon acquire that degree of firmneſs, that the feſk oF 
be taken off, and they may be preſerved as ſkel ng 
At about three weeks from the time of the con — 
the faztus has its cartilages for bones ſo perlect and f 
firm, that with due care in the management of 0 as 
der an object, the fleſh may be ſeparated, and x Keleton 
preſerved of this ſmall ſize. The head 10 very lar * 
this period, in proportion to the body; but 4 1 4. 
terwards to become the ſkull is only a membrane * 
flated with wind. The arms and hands are ſeen dilind. 
ly, and even all the fingers are ſormed. The number 
of the ribs may be eaſily counted, and the toes are : 
diſtinct as the fingers; but they are all ſo minute * 
tender, that a very nice hand, and very great art, are 
neceſſary for the diſplaying them. After another week 
that is, when the fœtus is a month old, the bones are fo 
well formed, that the whole fipure preſerves its form 
and is able to ſupport itſelf. The jaw-bones appear; 
the clavicles are e and all the ribs are very fair 
and diſtin, except the firſt and laſt ; and theſe two, 
even after another month, do not acquire the conſiſt- 
ence of bones. At this period of one month, the joints 
-o the arms, and thoſe of the legs, are all very diſtinctiy 
cen. 

On examining a foetus at two weeks beyond this period, 
that is, at ſix weeks from the time of conception, the 
inferior jaw-bone has in it ſomewhat very remarkable; 
for it is plainly ſcen to be compoſed of fix little bones; 
whereas in the younger periods this is not obſervable; 
and when the child is born they are all joined together 
and make but one bone. 

Theſe are the proportions of growth in ſœtuſes, which 
have continued regularly growing to the time of the 
death of the parent, and have been taken out by difſec- 
tion afterwards: much leſs is to be judged from abor- 
tions, where the regular proceſs of nature, in the growth 
and formation of the fœtus, is perverted, and the child 
has, perhaps, been dead ſome months before it 1s ex- 
cluded, or has been ſickly, and therefore not capable of 
taking nouriſhment, and growing as it ſhould have done. 
For theſe reaſons it not unfrequently happens, that an 
abortive foetus of four months is not larger than one of 
theſe regular fœtuſes of fix or eight weeks; nor the 
parts any thing more advanced in their ſtate and ſolidity, 
or if at all, but very imperfectiy and irregularly. 

Mr. Dennys has added ſome obſervations on this ſyſtem : 
he agrees that theſe eggs, in which the rudiments of 
the foetus are firſt to be diſcerned, are generated in the 
teſticles of the female, and made to deſcend thence by 
the ſpicituous effect of the male-ſemen, making its way 
thither through the tubes; and adds, that they 2re of 
very different forms and ſizes in diffecent women. The 
ſame woman often has, in her teſticles, eggs of very 
different ſizes; and as to the proportion in ſize, between 
different animals, no regard feems paid in it to _ 
bulk, fince not only thoſe of a cow are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of a woman, but thoſe of a duck, or 2 hen, 
are vaſtly larger than either. The ſirſt 1 var b 
things do not always bear a proportion to their ſtate . . 
increaſe, in the animal or . oma world: 2 al 5 
much larger ſeed than that of the apple or pear, * 
the latter raiſes a large tree, while the former A we 
niſhes a ſmall plant. Ihe reaſon why the eggs 0 K* i 
are proportionably larger than thoſe of the goers = 
cies or of quadrupeds is, that they are to m— live 
only the young animal, but allo the food for it 

on in the firſt part of its life. 1 
Monſieur Gaulois obſerves, that the veſicles ol Ss 
all ſorts of ſemales, are to be obſerved in goes: . 
ſtate or condition: firſt, while they ny Gon ofitory * 
place where nature lodged them, 25 mn he wg and 
ſecondly, when they are looſened from 2 (regal 
thirdly, when they incloſe the embryo. dee 
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m each other by anchors or arrows heads. 
anſeparated ae call ä eggs and an- 
The doe Tub. Archit. g. 10. 
et of eggs, the ancients ſometimes carved hearts, 
* occaſion it was that they introduced arrows, 
vn ize love. 
3 oblong curvilinear figure, with two un- 
ow | diameters 3 Or, a figure incloſed with a fingle 
2 line, imperfectiy round, its length being greater 
than its breadth, like an egg; whence its name. i 
The proper val, or egg: hape, is an irregular figure, 
being narrower at one end than the other; in which it 
Jiffers from the ellipſis, which is the mathematical oval, 
and is equally broad at each end. 

The common people coniound the two together: the 
-ometricians alſo call the oval, a falſe ellſpſis. 
he method of deſcribing 2 oval Ef OD. * 
is by a cord or ſtring, as E Tab. III. 
2 #e. 62.) whoſe length is equal to the greater 
diameter of the oval, and which is faſtened, by its ex- 
tremes, to two points or nails, E, /, planted in its lon- 
r diameter; by which means the ova, is made fo 
much the longer, as the two points or nails are farther 
art 
deat column. See COLUMN. ; 
The ancients have been repreſented as authorifing this 
deformed figure for the plan of a column: but this is 
a miſtake, mit fer again by the oy - irag- 
nts, where flanked columns have been ſet back to 
back againſt a ſcreen or wall of nearly the ſame width 
with the diameter of the columns: theſe remains, de- 
faced by time, might ſuggeſt, to a ſuperficial! enquirer, 
that the column originally had an oval baſc. 
Oval crown See CROWN, 
Oral leaf. See LEAF. 
OVALE Grams in Anatomy. See FORAMEN pale. 
OVARY, ovarium, in Anatomy, that part of a ſemale ani- 
mal wherein the ova or eggs are formed and lodged. — 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 11. lit. þ h. hi 4 
The ovaries in women are alſo called tees mulicbres, fe- 
male teſticles, from their uſe, which 11 ancients ſup- 
oſed analogous to that of the teſticles in e Ig 
hey are two in number, lying near the ends of the Fal- 
5 l tubes, two fingers e from the uterus, to 
which they are connected by a ſtrong ligament, called 
vas deferens, and in ſome meaſure by the Fallopian tubes. 
and the broad ligament about the region of the ileum. 
They are faſtened to the peritonzeum by the ſpermatic 
veſſels; by which means they are kept ſuſpended about 
the ſame height with the fundus uteri. 
Their figure is ſemioval ; their ſurface ſomewhat un- 
eren; their ſize different in different ſtages of life. At 
the time of puberty, when largeſt, they uſually weigh 
about a drachm and a half. 
They are covered with a common membrane from the 
peritonzeum ; their ſubſtance is whitiſh, compoſed of a 
number of little, thin, membranous, and ſlender fibres, 
mterwoven with arteries, veins, and nerves. 
Among theſe fibres and veſſels are interſperſed a num- 
ber of little round bodies, like bladders, full of a limpid 


ſubſlance, and called ova or eggs, of great uſe in ge- 
neration. 


Ovary, dropfy of the. See DROPSY. 
Ovariun of fijhes. All fiſh have ovaria, but they, as well 
as the eggs they contain, differ greatly in the different 
kinds, in number, fitvation, figure, and ſtrufture. In 
the cetaceous, the cartilaginous, and moſt of the other 
nds of fiſh, the ovarinm is double, or there are two 
— but in ſome fith, as in the oſmarus, the perca 
3 of Bellonius, and perhaps in ſome others, it is 
ngle. As to its ſitvation, it generally occupies the 
whole length of the abdomen, as in moſt of the ſpinoſe 
3 and in the petromyzum and accipenſer. In many 
the cartilaginous fiſhes it occupies only the upper 
2 abdomen; and nally, in the cetaceous fiſhes, 
K 10 iced at the corner of the uterus. As to its figure, 
* 5 oblong and compreſſed, and is ſeen in 
450 Ne kinds : in thoſe fiſh which have it 
1 oh ong and cylindric, and in cetaceous fiſhes 
bn $ 0 themſelves are alſo very different in number 
- . In regard to number, they are in ſome 
3 wat as in the cetaceous kinds. In the carti- 
1 inds they are ſomewhat more numerous, 
of fiſh + g to fifty or a hundred; and in other kinds 
Sox = are 0 numerous, as to be beyond account. 
D ſize and ſtructure, they alſo differ 
8 y: in ſome fiſh they are large, and reſemble 
. dent — their contents; having a white, and yolk. 
* a a, all diſtinct in them, as in the cartilaginous 
inds, f. ny kinds. In others, as in the cetaceous 
' 119 are very ſmall and ſimple, and have no di- 
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Ov tR-done, in the Manege, in French, cutre. 


O VE 


ſtinct appearance either of white, yolk, ot of the elca- 
tricula. Hence it is evident, that the foetus of cetaceous 
fiſh, while included in the egg, reccives its nouriſhment 
from the womb itſelf; but in the others, as the car- 
tilaginous, and other fiſh, the white of the egg ſerves 
as nouriſhment to the feetus while it remains in it.— 
Finally, in the generality of other fiſh, the eggs are 
very ſmall, and probably do contain a white and yolk, 
though their ſize makes it not eaſy to ſee their parts di- 
ſtinctly. All the ſpinoſe fl: have theſe ſmall ſorts of 
eggs, and among the cartilaginous ones, the accipenſer 
and petromyzum. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that 
the eggs of theſe fiſh were ſimple bodies, and only an- 
ſwered to what Harvey, and other authors on theſe ſub- 
jets, call the cicatricula; but this cannot be the caſe, 
for if ſo, the young th mult periſh ; for the ſemen of 
the male fiſh is only ſcartcred over the eggs vhlle they 
lie in the water, and ſerves only to the rendering them 
prolific. The figure of all the eggs of fiſh, ſo far as is 
yet known, is round. 


OV ATED leaf, among Botaniſis. Sec Lx AE. 
OVATION, patio, in the Roman Hiſlory, a leſſer tri- 


umph allowed to commanders for viQtories won with- 
out the effuſion of much blood ; or for the defeating of 
rebels, ſlaves, pirates, or other unworthy enemies of the 
republic, 

Their entry was on ſoot ; ſometimes on horſeback : but 
never in a chariot z and they wore crowns of MYRTLE, 
called evales 3 having all the fenate attending in their 
retinue. 

The denomination ævatie, according to Servius, and Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Marcellus, is derived from ovis, 
ſeep; becauſe the conqueror ſacrificed a ſheep on this 
occaſion to Jupiter; whereas, in the greater triumph, 
they acriticed a bull. 

Oihers derive it from the ſound or din of the acclama- 
tions and ſhouts of joy, made by the people, in honour 
of the folemnity ; the people and toldiery, on this occa- 
fon, redoubling the letter O, as in the great triumph 
they did the words /e triumphe. 

The ovation was hrſt introduced in the year of Rome 325, 
in honour of the con:ul Poſthumius Tubertus, aiter his 
defeating the Sabines. 


OUCH, in our old writers, a collar of gold, or ſuch Ike 


ornament, worn by women about their necks. Stat. 24 


Hen. VIII. cap. 13. 


OVELTY. Sce OweL Tv. 
OVEN, or aſſaying Oven, in Metallurgy, is the particular 


ſort of furnace ufed by the affayers in their operations 
on metals. See A//aying FURNACE, and Tab, III. Che- 


miſiry, fig. 37. 


OVER- leo, in the Sca Language. They ſay it over-blows 


when the wind blows ſo very hard that the thip can bear 
no top-ſails. 


OveR-board, in Sea Language, denotes the ſtate of being 


thrown out of a ſhip or boat into the water on which 
ſhe ſwims ; alſo the act of falling from ſuch a veſſel 
into the ſea, &c. as the ſhip ſprung a leak, and obliged 
us to throw the guns over-board; or, a heavy ſea broke 
over the deck, and carried two of our men over-board. 


Ov tR-ca/?-/taff, is a ſcale or meaſure, uſed by ſhipwrights, 


to determine the difference between the curves of thoſe 
timbers, which are placed near the greateſt breadth, and 
thoſe which are ſituated near the extremities of the keel, 
where the floor riſes and grows narrower. 

A horſe is 
ſaid to be her- done, or outre, when his wind and ſtrength 
are broke and exhauſted with fatigue. 


OveR-flowing, or inundation. 


The farmers of England, having long obſerved how great 
an advantage it was to meadow-and paſture land to be 
ſometimes over-flowed by the ſudden rife of brooks, 1i- 
vers, or the like, which brings the foil of the uplands 
upon them, and makes them need no other mending or 
manuring, though conſtantly mowed, have found an ar- 
tificial method of working the ſame end, and by it pro- 
ducing the ſame good effect in many of their grounds 
without any ill one. The benefit of the natural over- 
flowings of meadow lands, which lie in the way of floods, 
is in * ſort taken off, by their being ſubject alſo to 
theſe inundations at improper times; and when a winter 
flood has a cauſed a fine crop of grafts, a ſummer flood 
ſometimes comes and deſtroys it all before the hay- 
making ſeaſon. 
There are ſome lands ſo advantageouſly ſituated, that with 
the aſſiſtance of art they may be laid under water or left 
dry, at the pleaſure of the farmer. Theſe are the moſt 
valuable of all graſs lands, and it is upon theſe that the 
farmer practiſes his artificial over-fowingsz improving 
them in winter by letting in the floods to have their ſoil 
for manure upon them, and keeping them dryin ſummer 
when the graſs is long. 

8 The 
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OvER-grown, in the Sca Language. When the waves. of 


Ovtr-haul, in the Sea Language, A rope is ſaid to be 


OvEu-harl the runner, in the Sea Language. See RUNNER. 
(Ov ER-haul the ſheet, in the Sea Language. SCCOHEET. 
OvER-hauling, in Sca Language, denotes the act of opening 


OVE 


The artificial ever-fowing of lands is commonly effected 


by directing the ſtreams of rivers, brooks, ſprings, or 
land floods, os ſome part of them, out of their proper 
channel ; but where the ſtreams lic ſo low as to be inca- 
pable of ov/r-flowing the lands, they are made uſe of to 
turn ſuch engines as may raiſe a quantityof water ſufficient 
to do it. The beſt and cheapeſt engine for effecting this, is 
that called the PxRSIH2I. wheel; which may be made of 
any ſize, according to the height the water is to be raiſed 
to, and the ſtrength of the ſtream by which it is turned. 
This wheel is placed ſo, that its bottom only is immerſed 
in the ſtream ; and there are open boxes at its cogs ; 
theſe are all filled one after another with water, which 1s 
raiſed with them to the upper part of the wheels circuit, 
and then naturally emptics itſelf into a trough which car- 
ries it to the land. 

Where there are not ſtreams to turn this wheel, the far- 
mers have recourſe to pumps, and other engines, moved 
by wind. Lands that lie near brooks give more frequent 
opportunities for theſe practices, than thoſe which are 
near rivers; the brooks having greater falls, and the 
rivers running more flow and level; but when it can be 
effected by the water of large rivers, the land is yet more 
enriched by it, theſe waters being more fruitful than the 
others. 

When the water is, by this engine, thrown into the 
trough, it is to be conducted by it to the higheſt part of 
the land; and when that is ſufhciently flooded, the water 
is to be let into a large but not deep trench, ſeveral ſma!l 
ones running out of which to all parts of the land, may 
convey it every where, and every part may be enriched by 
it. It is always proper to contrive this matter fo, that 
the over-f520ing may be often repeated, and the water 
quickly carried off; for when it is ſuffered to lie long 
upon the land in winter, it is apt to breed ruſhes and 
other coarſe plants in the ground. 

Some farmers graze their lands till Chriſtmas, and ſome 
longer; but as ſoon as fed bare, from Allhallows till 
ſpring, that the graſs is not too high, is the properelt time 
of ovir-flowing, except that it prove a dry time in Apri! 
or May. If this happen, over-fowing the lands at this 
time will be of ſingular advantage; for the graſs will 
grow three times as faſt after it, in hot weather, as it 
would in cold. Land-floods are the beſt to cver-flow 
with in winter, and warm fattening fprings in ſummer ; 
only it muſt be obſerved, that the water of one opera- 
tion is dried in before any more is let on. It is always 
beſt allo to do it at night, that the moiſture may be ſoaked 
into the ground before the hœat of the day; for otherwiſe 
the land is often burnt. The waſhings of towns and ol 
public highways is of great improvement to lands, as 1s 
alſo the waſhings of lands where ſheep feed. 

All waters are not proper for this purpoſe of over-f/5w:!ng 
of lands to enrich them: the waters of coal mines, and 
other places where there is any ſulphureous mineral 
mixed among them, being apt to deſtroy and bill the 
graſs wherever they come. Theſe waters are ealily 
known from the healthful ſpring, by their leaving a red- 
diſh mud or ſediment behind them wherever they have 
patled 3 but it is poſhble, that even theſe may have their 
uſe when properly applied. They ſeem to contain a vaſt 
quantity of ſalt of ſome kind, and we know that urine, 
dung, and many other things, that are moſt fit of all 
others to enrich land, will burn up and deſtroy plants, if 
improperly laid on in large quantities: the caſe may be 
the ſame in theſe, and very probably theſe waters abound- 
ing in falt would do great good if they were properly 
blended with common water, and let in upon the lands 
with floods of ſweet water. The farmers have gone 
ſo far towards the proving the truth of this, that they 
have ſound ſome of thete ſprings, when more diſtant 
irom their ſource, not only more innocent than before, 
but benelicial. 
Cold clay lands, and other ſtrong lands that lie flat, will 
only be improved by goor-flowing them with land floods, 
and that only in ſummer, when the ſeaſon is very dry. 
'Thele lands will not bear water in ſuch quantity at any 
other time, becauſe it will not ſoak into them caſily; and 
it is for the coutrary reaſon, that the light and ſpungy 


lands are always molt improved by over-f{owing. Mort 


mer's Huſbandry. Sce LAND, 


the ſea grow high, the ſailors call it rough fea z but when 
the ſurges and billows grow vaſtly high, then it is an 
over=grown ſea. 


ever-haulcd, when drawn too {liff, or hauled the contrary 
way. . 


and extending the ſeveral parts of a "TACKLE, or other 
aſſemblages ot ropes, communicating with blocks or dend 


OvERT-pound. Sce PoUND. 
OvERT-word, dengtcs à plain open * 


eyes. It is uſed to remove thoſe blo 
diſtance from each other, that they m 
in a ſtate of action, fo as to produce the effe a 
Ov en-hauling is alſo vulgarly exprefled of a 
or inſpection into the condition of a perſon 
OVER-MASTED, denotes the ſlate of à fügt ing 
are too high, or too heavy for the wei 1 maſts 
counterbalance. gat ok her bull to 
OVER-RAKE, in the Sea Language. When 48 
at anchor, ſo over- beats herſelf into a head-\ IP; ding 
is waſhed by the waves breaking in upon h ein that ſhe 
the waves over-rake her. er; they lay, 
OVER-REACH, in the Manege, is when a horſe x; 
his hind-fect againſt his fore. e ſtrikes 
The word is alſo uſed for a ſtrain, or painful fret; 
of the maſter- ſinew of a horſe ; occaſioned by ſ 1355 85 
reach. duch over. 
OVER-RIDFE, in the Manege, the fame u 
OVER-RULING an objeftion, in Law, 
ſetting it aſide by the court. 
OVER-RUNNING, among Printers. 
and CORRECTION, 
OVERSAMESSA, an ancient fine or penalty, impoſe4 
before the ſtatute of hue and ery, on ſuch perſon. N 
hearing of a murder or robbery, did not purſue the made, 
factor. ee 
OVERSEERS of 2he poor, are public officers, 
ſubſtantial houſholders, created by the ftat. 43 Eiiz. ca 
2. and nominated ycarly in Kaſter- werk, of withio A 
month after Eaſter (though a ſubſequent nomination will 
be valid), under the hand and ſeal of two or more juſlices 
of the peace in the fame county, and dwelling ca; the 
pariſh, whereof one to be of the quorum ; to nde ide for 
the poor of every pariſh; and are fomet'; s wo, or 
three, or ſour, according to the larger o(s , the pariſh. 
The over/eers thus appointed, and taking upon them the 
oſſice, ſhall within fourteen days, cee the books of 
aſlefIments and accounts from their predecefiors, and 
what money and materials thall be in their hands, and 
reimburſe them their arrears. 17 Geo. II. cap. 38. 
Their office and duty, according to tat. 4 Eliz. are prin- 
cipally thefe : firſt, to raiſe competent ſuins for the ne- 
cellary relief of the poor, impotent, old, and blind, and 
ſuch as are not able to work ; and, ſecondly, to provide 
for ſuch as are able, and ſuch as cannot otherwiſe get 
employment : but this latter part of their duty, which, 
according to the wiſe regulations of that ſalutary ſtatute, 
ſhould go hand in hand with the other, is now mol 
ſhametuily neglected. However, ſor theſe joint pur- 
poles, they are empowered to make and levy rates upon 
the ſeveral inhabitants of the pariſh, by the ſame act of 
parliament, which has been farther enſorced and ex- 
plained by ſeveral ſubſequent ſtatutes. And by 17 Geo. 
II. cap. 38. if any perſon ſhali be aggrieved by anything 
done or committed by the churchwardens and over/cers, 
or by any of his majelty's juſtices of the peace, he may, 
giving reaſonable notice to the churchwardens or overſeers, 
appeal to the next quarterly ſeſſions, when the fame ſhall 
be heard and finally determined: but if reaſonable notice 
be not given, then they ſhall adjourn the appeal to the 
next quarter ſeſſions; and the court may award realon- 
able colts to either party. 
Overſeers, neglecting their duty, ſhall forfeit ſor every 
delault 205. to the poor, to be levied by diltreſs, or be 
committed to the common gaol. 43 Eliz. And by 17 
Geo. Il. any pariſh oflicer, neglecting to obſerve the di- 
rections of that act, hall ſorſeic on conviction, within 
two calendar months after the offence committed, a ſum 
not exceeding 5/7. nor leſs than 40s. to the poor, by 
diſtreſs. Overſcers are indemniſied in the performance 
of their duty by 43 Eliz. 1. Jac. cap. 5. and 21 Jae. 
Cap. I2. 5 1 
Churchwardens, by 43 Eliz. are called over/e*rs 7 _ 
poor, and they join with the over/eers in making 22 
rate, &c. But the churchwardens having difiinct butt 
neſs of their own, uſually leave the care of the vo 10 
the overſceers only; though anciently they were tC lol 
overſcers of the poor. Sce Pook. 
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OveR-/et, or overthrow, in the Sea Langudbe. A thip 
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OVERT a, a term in Law, ſignifying an pe all; 


act capable of being maniſeſted . 1 
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0 UN 


. r OUvERTURE opening, or preluding : a 
OVERTURE, 2 ſolemnities at the beginning of a public 


for t 
a 


&c. . * 
0 tary of the theatre, or ſcene, is a picce of muſic, 


ding with a fugue. 
ee 80 a jubilee is a general proceſſion, &c. 


See ALBUMEN. | 
OO ULUM, in the Ancient ArchiteAure, a little oviem, 
—4 alſo uſe the word aj 15 22 FP 
Baldus will have this to be the Leſbian ASTRAGAL o 
Vitruvius. Daviler. ; 
OVIEDA, in Botany, the name given by innæus rf a 
as of plants, of the didynamia ang ioſper mia claſs; 

8 4 by Plumier valdia. The characters of which are 
th e os perianthium is a ſhort and broad one-lcaved 
— lightly divided into five ereCt and pointed ſegments, 
ind remaining after the ſlower is fallen; the flower con- 
Gts of one petal, and is of the labiated kind; the tube 
is extremely long and flender, and ſtands upon the ger- 
men of the piſti] ; it is ſomewhat thicker at the top than 
at the baſe, and the upper lip is hollow and emarginated 
the lower is divided into three ſegments 3 the ſtamina are 
four filaments longer than the flower; the anther are 
roundiſh 3 the germen of the piſlil is globoſe, and ſtands 
between the cup and the flower; the ſtyle is capillary, 
and of the length of the ſtamina ; and the ſtigma is biſid 
and acute; the fruit is a globoſe berry, placed in the cup, 
which grows larger to receive it, and is of a campaniform 
ſhape ; the ſeeds are oval, and arc two in number, 
There are two ſpecies. : ; . 
OVILIA, or SeyTa, in ancient Rome, a place in the 
Campus Martius, at firſt railed in like a ſheep's pen 

hence its name. 
Awards it was mounted with marble, and beautifted 
with walks and galleries; as alſo with a tribunal, or ſeat 
of juſtice. 
Wihin this precinQ, or incloſure, the people were called 
to give their ſuſtrages for the cieCtion of magiſtrates. 
The aſcent into the 97/14 was not by ſtairs, but by pontes, 
a ſort of bridges made for the time; every cutia, tribe, 
and century, as the 7 vo was centuriate or tribute, 
&c. having its proper bridge. 
Whence Ye $25 de fonte dejiciendus, where a per- 
ſon is to be debarred from giving his vote. See CoMI- 
TIA, 
OVIPAROUS, in Natnro! Fiftory, a term applied to ſuch 
animals as produce their young ab vs, from eggs; as 
birds, inſets, &c. 
The evipareus kind ſtand in oppoſition to thoſe which 
bring forth their young alive, called viviparous animals, 
as man, quadrupeds, &c. 
Oviparaus animals may be defined to be ſuch as conceive 
eggs, which they afterwards bring forth, and from which, 
by the incubation of the parent, or ſome other principle 
of warmth and fermentation, at length ariſe animals ; 
which, after they have ſpent the moiſture or humour they 
were ſutrounded withal, and are grown to a ſufficient 
bulk, firmneſs, and ſtrength, break their ſhell, and come 
forth, 
The 52ipareus kind, beſide birds, include divers ſpecies 
of animals; as, ſerpents, lizards, tortoiſes, crabs, lob- 
ſters, frogs, &c. See EGG. 
The diſtinction between oviparous and viviparous crea- 
utes, ſeems, in the inſect world, to be much leſs fixed 
and determinate than is ſuppoſed. It is evident, that 
lome flies, which are naturally oviparons, if they are kept 
from the finding a proper nidus for their eggs, be it 
meat, or any thing elſe, will retain them ſo long beyond 
nei due time of excluſion, that they will hatch into 
Vorms in the body of the parent, and be afterwards de- 
polited alive on fleih, or in the manner of the young of 
the *Wparous infects. Bartholine gives an account, in 

is Medical Obſervations, of a hen, which, inſtead of 
©285, brought forth no leſs than five living chickens ; but 
Kr died of it. 
Cu 4 : See SHEEP, : 3 

of 3 4 name given by the Chineſe to a peculiar fort 
Ren, ot which they are very fond. It is black, 
8 ed with gold. They ſometimes allo call the 
z ge, gold, which is made in the ſame manner, by the 
ü 3 They colour it with three parts of the 
afterward, * parts of oil of ſRone, and layon the gold 
en ary t they would have it bluith, they add lets 
O0UN 5 "ure, and ſome ceruſs white. 
e Weight, the ſixteenth part of a 

be-word A Ae. and the twelfth of a pound troy. 
partof an 18 gs from the Latin, wncia, the twelfth 
Ca Ws. ole, called as; particularly in geometri- 

des, an inch, or the twelſth part of a ſoot. 


de gunce 71 i Rena ; 
8 averrdiupyis is divided into fixteen drachms. 
Vunce troy in 


OUR 
The ounce, once, makes the eighth part of the French mark; 
and is divided into three groſs or drachms; the drachm 
intothree penny weights, or ſcruples; and the ſcruple into 
twenty-four grains; each grain being computed toweigh 
a grain of wheat, | 
All precious merchandizes, as gold, filver, ſilk, &c: are 
ſold by the ounce. 
Ounce pearls, are thoſe too ſmall to be ſold by tale; uſu- 
ally called ſeeds of pearl, or ſeed pearls. 
Ounce cottons, brought from Damaſcus, are of a kind and 
| quality ſuperior to any other cor rox. 
Our, in Zoology. See Ox ca. 
OUNCE 1s alſo the Engliſh name of the Lynx, or lupus 
ccrvarius, a very herce beaſt of prey. 
OVOLO, Ovun, in Architecture, a round moulding, 
whoſe profile or ſweep, in the Tonic and Compoſite capi- 
tals, is uſually a quadrant of a circle ; whence it is alſo 
popularly called the grarter-round. 
It is uſually enriched with ſculptures among the ancients, 
in form of cheſnut-ſhells ; whence Vitruvius, and others 
of the ancients, call it echinus, cheſnut-/hell. See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 5. fig. 25. No 5. 
Among us, it is uſually cut with the repreſentation of 
eggs and anchors, or arrows heads, placed alternately 
whence its Italian name, ; Latin, e-um ; and French, 
oc; q. d. egg. 
OUR Lady. See NorRE Dame. 
Our Lady of the Thi/tle. See THISsTLE. 
OURAN, or UR AN SoaxGus, the name of an imaginary 
ſect of magicians in the iſland Gromboccanore, in the 
Eaft Indies. 
The word implies men-devils : theſe people were ridicu- 
louſly ſuppoſed to have had the art of rendering themſelves 
inviſible, and paſſing where they pleaſed, and, by theſe 
means, doing infimte miſchief ; for which reaſon, the 
people hate and fear them exceedingly, and always kill 
them on the ſpot, when they can take them. 
OURISSIA, in Zz-/97y, a name by which Cluſius and ſome 
other authors have called the HUMMING-bird, or guai- 
numb. 
OUROLOGY, in Medicine, a name given by authors to 
a treatiſe or diſcourſe on the ſubject of urine. The che- 
miſts have given us treatiſes on the analyſis of urine, 
and the preparations of it, ſuch as the phoſphorus, &c. 
under the name of ozr-/2gics and medical writers have, 
under the ſame name, given us treatiſes on the prog- 
noſtics from the urine, and its various appearance in dif- 
ſerent diſeaſes. 
The firſt ſtep towards judging by the urine is to ſix ſome- 
thing as its ſtandard in a healthy ſtate, all the deviations 
from which, in whatever reſpect, are to be judged fignals 
of diſtempers, or diſtempercd habits. This ſtandard is 
beſt taken from the urine of a perſon in health, of be- 
tween thirty and forty years old, and it is of a citron co- 
lour and moderate conſiſtence, of a due and ſomewhat 
ſtrong ſmell, and made in a confiderable quantity. This, 
when it has ſtood a proper time, is alſo to depoſit a na- 
tural ſediment. By being well acquainted with all the 
ſtages and changes of this, the diſeaſed urine will be 
eaſily judged of by its ſeveral peculiarities in difference 
from it. 
It is ſaid by ſome, that people often die with good and 
healthful urine ; but this is only faid by thoſe who are 
not ſkilful in urine : for it is as impoſlible for the urine 
to be healthful at the approach of death in diſeaſes, as 
ſor the blood to be lo. 
'Che time of inſpecting the urine, and the time that the 
urine is made that is to be inſpected, are alſo circum- 
ſtances of great conſequence. The urine by which the 
beſt judgment is to be formed, is that made after the firit 
ſleep in the night; and the time of judging of this is 
not immediately when it is made, but about two hours 
aſter, when it has had time to fettle. It muſt in the 
mean time be ſet to ſettle in a moderate air, neither too 
cold nor too hot. The firſt hinders the ſettling, and the 
latter racifies the colour; and, if very great, it cauſes an 
ebullition, which deſtroys what ſhould ſwim upon the 
ſurface of the urine. 'The urine mult not be judged of 
in the ſun, nor by candle light; for either of theſe lights 
will give falſe colours: but the proper place is, where 
there is a moderate, not glaring light; and when it is 
ſirſt received, it muſt be held very till and ſteady; after- 
wards it will be proper to ſhake it, to ſee the whole that 
ſwims in it, and will ſeparate from it. 
'The colour of the urine is the moſt precarious of all its 
appearances, and to be judged of with the greateſt caution. 
What is taken to be the mark of a diſeaſe in this cafe, is 
often only the etiect of medicines or the food: rhubarb 
or ſaffron will make the urine yellow, and a common 
ſallad will make it greenith ; but theſe tinctures go off 
after a few hours from the time of taking the things 
which occaſion them. People who live in a hot air, 
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and thoſe who uſe violent exerciſe, uſually make more 
high-colouted urine than others. The ſubſtance, the 
| quantity, 


OUR 


quantity, the qualities, and the contents of the urine, 
will always diſcover to the attentive view the nature, 
cauſe, and ſymptoms of the perſon who made it. What 
is moſt to be obſerved as to the ſubſtance of the urine is, 
whether it be thick or thin, clear or turbid, oily or not 
oily. The copiouſneſs of it is only to be judged of by 
compariſon of the quantity voided within the twenty- 
four hours by the patient, with that he uſed to void in 
health, or that quantity which at a medium a man in 
health docs uſually void. 

Among the qualities of the urine, the principal is the 
ſmell. This is affeQed not only by diſeaſes, but by me- 
dicines taken for them. The urine is on many occaſions 
rendered fœtid; and there are ſome things which com- 
municate an agreeable ſmell to it, ſuch as turpentine, and 
many of the diſtilled oils. Among the things which 
render the urine ſœtid, the principal are ulcers and pu- 
rulent matter. The taſte of the urine allo declares its 
qualities. It is naturally of a faltiſh and ſulphureous 
taſte ; but this goes off, and a ſweetneſs or inſipidity 
is obſerved in it. The principal colours of the urine in 
its various ſtates, as inflamed by diſeaſes, are white, 
yellow, reddiſh, and black; to one or two of theſe, 
differing in degree, or to mixtures of two or more ol 
them, in different proportions, may be referred the other 
leſs common colours of pale citron, high-red, green an« 
blue, which laſt two, in any perfect degree, are very un- 
common. The moſt dangerousof allurines are the blue ane 
the black, particularly the laſt: the ancients, however, 
judged too ſeverely of it. Galen ſays, he never knev 
any one recover who made black urine ; but we meet 
with ſome inſtances of children eſcaping after thi. 
ſymptom. 

The contents of the urine are of three kinds: the fedi- 
ment or matter ſubſiding to the bottom; the matte 
hanging in the middle; and the matter ſwimming at the 
top. "Theſe differ according to their degrees of weight, 
and in all theſe the phyſician is to obſerve, the ſubſtance. 
colour, uniformity, and likeneſs. For example: the bei] 
ſediment is that which is moderatein ſubſtance and quan- 
tity, white, unifoim, and alike both for matter ans 
time. We are not to expect a ſediment in the urine in 
all diſeaſes; and in ſome a thinner, in others a thicker 
ſediment, is the beſt ſymptom. Among all the appear- 
ances of the middle and the top of the urine, the worft 
is that of a ſort of clouds forming themſelves in the urine, 
and riſing to the top entirely. Theſe are the ſigns of 
light-headedneſs, and often of death itſelf. 

Beſides theſe, which are the general contents of urine, 
there are particular ones ; ſuch as mealy matter, ſcales, 
coagulated blood, purulent matter, aſhes, ſlime, pieces 
of ſeeming fleſhy matter, ſmall hairs, woolly filaments, 
lying duſt, tough ſtuff adhering to the ſides of the veſſel, 
and reſembling the webs of ſpiders, bladders, froth, fat, 
or cream-like ſubſtances, and finally ſandy or ſtony mat- 
ter. This laſt is the moſt frequent of all, and is of two 
kinds; the one found in the body; the other only ſe- 
parated from the urine after it is diſcharged. It is of 
great conſequence to know theſe, as they give great light 
into the nature of nephritic complaints. The ſandy 
matter, generated in the body, always precipitates itſelf 
to the bottom in the urine, as ſoon as it is made, and 


remains looſe in it; but the other only ſeparates ſrom it | 


in the pot, and adheres to the ſides of it in form of a ſort 
of cruſt. It has been ſuppoſed by many, that preſages 
of the ſtone may be made from theſe ſeparations ſrom the 
urine, but there is no certainty in it; only this, that thoſe 
who have been uſed to void grains of ſand, if they ſud- 
denly leave it off, and from that time begin to make a 
whitith and thin urine, may be ſuſpected to have a ſtone 
breeding within them. 

The nature of the ſand, voided at times by people afflicted 
with the ſtone, may ſerve as a guide to judge of the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe. When it is hard and red, the ſtone 
is likely to be ſituated in the bladder; if hard and white, 
the kidneys are likely to be the ſeat of the diſorder. We 
have inſtances of very particular matters voided by 
urine, beſide theſe : ſome wholly erroneous; others 
certain, though very ſtrange. Plempius gives an account 
of a woman who voided a yellow fatty matter with her 
urine for ſeveral months afrer the going off of a quartan 
ague, and, though the diſcharged great quantities of this, 
was not at all the better for it. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 100. 
Hee URINE. 

OUSTED, formed from the French eder, to remove, or take 
away, in our Ancient Law Books, a being removed, or 

ut out of poſſeſſion. 

OUSTER, or diſpeſſe/ſion, in Law, is an injury that carries 
with it the amotion of poſſcilion ; for thereby the wrong 
doer gets into the actual occupation of the land or here- 
dite ment, and obliges him that hath a right to ſcek his 
leg. remedy, in order to gain poſſeſſion, and damages 


foi the injury ſuſtained. This ou/ter may either be of 
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| the freehold by abate ment, intruſion, diffe; 
tinuance, and deforcement ; or of cFattels 
eſtate by ſtatute-merchant, ſtatute-ſtaple real, a; 
an eſtate for years. er legit, or 
OusTER le main, amovere manum, in Law, 
very of lands out of the king's hands 
given for him that traverſed, or ſucd, a mo 
droit. "0 þ 
When it appeared, upon the matter diſcuſſed, th 
king had no right or title to the land he b. fen the 
338 was given in chancery, that the k; 
e amoved. Herenpon, c] r le main, or amveas 
1. 70 44 0 Nr ts 
_ was awarded to the eſcheator, to reſtore the land, 


But now all wardſhips, liveries, cer J mains, & 

taken away and diſcharged, by ſtat. 12 Car, I. * 

OusTER /e Her, in Law, 2 cauſe of excuſe, or efloin: w 
a man not appearing in court upon ſummons, f 

that he is beyond the ſcas. 

OU T- FT, in Sca Langnage, is generally uſed to f nif 
the expences of equipping a ſhip for a iea-voya e: , | / 
arming her for war, or both together. SeeFir rin. Y 

Our, Ovurs1De, or WirnovrT, in the Manege * 
contrary of in, inde, inner, &c. See Ix, Inu, e y 

ur, in Kea Language. gee Ix. ant 

OUTFANG THEFE, a privilege whereby a lord was en. 
abled to call any man dwelling in his fee, but taken for 

felony in another place, to judgment in his own court 
The word is formed from the Saxon ut, extra, ID 
fang, capio, wel captus; and therf, thiq; q d. fur 3 
c us. Spelm. : 

JUTIN, in /-/4hyo/ogy, a name by which ſome call the fh 
known among authors by the name of ox rexxcnre, 
OUTLAW, Urr.agGartvs, one aeprived of the beneũt of 

the law, or put out of the king's protection. 

Bratton ſays, an ue forfeits every thing he has; and 
that, from the time of his -ut/awry, he wears a wolf's 
head; and any body may kill him wnpnure; eſpecially if 
he defend himfelf, or fly. But, in the beginning of king 
Edward IPs reign, it was refolved by the judyes, that 
it ſhould not be lawful for any man, but the {heritf alone 
(having lawful warrant for it), to put to death a man 
cntlatecd. 

OULLAWRY,or UTri.awRy, UTLAGARTA, the puniſh- 
ment of him who, being called into law, and lawfully 
ſought, does (after an original writ, and the writs of 
capias, alias & pluries, returned by a ſheriff with a non 
eſt inventus, and an exigent, with a proclamation award- 
ed thereupon) contemptuouſly refuſe to appear. 

He muſt alſo be called at five county court-days, a month 
between each other; and, if he appear not in that time, 
pro exlege tenebitur, cum principi non obediat, nec legt; & 
extunc exlerabiturz i e. he ſhall be pronounced to be out 
of the king's protection, and deprived of the benefit of 
the law. 
The eſfect of which is, if he be outlawed at the ſuit of an. 
other, in a civil cauſe, he ſhall forfeit all his goods and 
chattels to the king, and the profits of his Jand, while 
the outlawry remains in force: and if in treaſon or ſelo- 
ny, all his lands and tenements which he has in fee, or 
for life, and all his goods and chattels : and in this latter 
caſe, the law interprets his abſence a ſuſſicient evidence 
of his guilt, and without requiring farther proof, ac- 
counts him guilty of the fact, on which enſues ng © 
tion of blood, &c. And then according to Practon, lie 
may periſh without law, &c. 9 
But now, to avoid ſuch inhumanity, it 13 holden that no 
man is intitled to kill him wanton!y or wilfully; but - 
ſo doing he is guilty of murder, unleſs it happens a 2 
endeavour to apprehend him: for any perſon may opt 5 
an outlaw, either of his own head, er by writ or war 
| ö 0 | ler to bring him to cx. 
rant of CAPIAS wtlagatumy in Orc CO 
ecution. But ſuch 9outlurrry may be ſrequently tte 
by writ of crror; the proceeding therein being er de 
and circumſtantial ; and if any ſingle minute fen X 
omitted or miſconducted, the whole cutlawwry * wo 
and may be reverſed : upon which reverſal, ber Bar 
accuſed is admitted to plead to, and deſend lumicl ag 
the indictment. ears 
If after eut/awry, in civil caſes, the e 
publicly, he may be arreſted by a writ 0 ap, which re- 
and committed till the ont/aiwry bc reveried + erſonally 
verſal may be had by the defendant 5 © penny \orſona 
in court, (and in the king's bench v ithout e t0 
appearance, to that he appears by ator, , Fn plaulivic 
ſtatute 4 and 5 W. and NM. cap. 18.) . ſuſlicient to 
cauſe, however flight, will in general * {% to compe 
reverſe it; it being conſidered only 45A ry iy full colts, | 
appearance. But then the defendant wo Pp 
and put the pains in the ſame conditions 
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nor, or a woman, cannot be outlawed. A woman 
ann o be waived, when a man is out/awed. See 
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is ſat 6 
WaIVE- 
lerk of the, See CLERK. : 
or! TCKER, or 4 IGGER, in a Ship, a ſmall piece 


ee or four yards long, as occaſion ſerves, 

« wo * top of 1 poop, — ſtanding right out 
. at the uttermoſt end of it is a hole, into which 
votes part of the ſheet is received, and made faſt 
- — the block of the ſheet; and then again received 
—S another block, which is ſeized to this outlicker, 
hard by the end of it. This is ſeldom uſed in men of 
or in great ſhips 3 and whenever it is made uſe of, 
becauſe the mizen-maſt is placed ſo far aft, that 
3 is not room enough within board to hale the theet 
8 ſeems the true orthography of the word, which 


appears to be derived from the Dutch uitlegger, q. d. 


QUTNESS, is uſed by ſome for that relation of things by 
which one appears out of, or at a diſtance from another. 
Dr. Berkeley, in his Eſſay on Viſion, makes uſe of the 
word 3 ; and obſerves, that we form no notion of 
auen from the ſenſe of ſeeing mercly, but only from 

tion. 

QUT of trim, in Sea Language, the ſtate of a ſhip when ſhe 
is not properly balanced for the purpoſes of navigation; 
which is either occaſioned by the ſize or poſition of her 
maſts and ſails; or by the comparative quantity or ar- 
rangement of her cargo and ballaſt in the hold. 

OUT-PARTERS, in our Ancient /Y/riters, were a ſort of 
thieves, or highwa * 5 2 by * 
who rode about to fetch in ſuch things as they could lay 
hold on. 

OUT-POSTS, in a military ſenſe, a body of men poſted 
beyond the r ſo called, as being without 
the rounds or limits of the camp. 

OUT-RIDERS are bailiſſe —_— cw by ſheriffs, or 
their deputies, to ſummon people in the remotelt parts of 
their hundreds, to the county or hundred courts. 

OUT-RIGGER, in a Ship, a ſtrong beam of timber, of 
which there are ſeveral fixed on the fide of a ſhip, and 
projecting from it, in order to ſecure the maſts in the 
at of CAREENING. 'The outer ends of theſe beams are 
firmly laſhed to a bolt in the ſhip's ſide beneath, by which 
they are enabled to ſupport the maſt, by counteraCting the 
ſtrain it ſuffers from the effort of the carcening tackles ; 
which, being applied in the maſt- head, draws it down- 
wards, ſo * 4 upon the veſſel with the power of a 
lerer, whoſe fulcrum is in her centre of gravity. ; 

N N LG 2 mapa _ in 
ie tops, to thruſt out the breaſt back-ſtays to windward, in 
order to increaſe their tenſion, and hereby give additional] 
lecurity to the top- maſt. This boom is uſually furniſhed 
N tackle 1 its inner end, communicating with one 
ot the top-maſt-ſhrouds, and has a notch on the outer 
end to contain the back-ſtay, and keep it ſteady therein. 
As ſoon as the back-ltay is Sa aka, by mb of its 
tackle in the chains, the outrigger is applied aloft, which 
forces it out to windward, beyond the circle of the top, 
ſo as to increaſe the angle which the maſt makes with 
the back-{tay, and accordingly enable the latter the better 
to ſupport the former. This machine is ſometimes ap- 
Plied without any tackle : it is then thruſt out to its uſual 
diſtance beyond the top-rim, where it is ſecurely faſtened: 
_ y_— the back-ſtay is placed in the notch, and ex- 

nded below. F. 

OUTW ARD eee See ANGLE. 

UUT-WORKS, in Fortification, all thoſe works made with- 
outhide the ditch of a fortified place, to cover and defend 
- Pe FORTIFICATION according to M. Vauban's 

d. 

ts, called alſo advanced and detached works, are 
= : r not only ſerve to cover the body of the place, 
rv by keep the enemy at a diſtance, and preventtheir 
$ advantage of the cavities and elevations uſually 
"ny in the places about the counterſcarp; which might 
we the cning on che ra Hong te 
ateries againſt the pl n 
auen 1 ce place. Such are ravelins, tenailles, 
Yo. a 7 queue d'arondes, envelopes, crawn-works. 
re uſual of theſe are ravelins, or half-moons, 
tween the two baſtions, on the flanquant angle 


of the 5 
rates counterſcarp, and before the curtain, to cover the 
MICS and bridges, | 


OUVERT URE. See OverTturE. 


OV 
— . 4 name given by many authors to a foſſil, 
ed by the vulgar to be the petrified egg of a ſerpent, 


bu hee 
t being really, like the brontiæ and ombriæ, ſpecies of 


CECHINIThS, 


Thi 
15 lome have ſuppoſed to be a bead of glaſs, uſcd by 


e Druid | 
YM Ill No 8 upon the vulgar, whom they 


O W L | 


taught to believe, that the poſſeſſor would be fortunate 


in all his attempts, and that it would give him the favour 
of the great. 


Ovun phileſophicurt, or cbymicum, is a glaſs body of an 


oval form, reſembling an egg; uſed for the ſublimation 
of mercury. ; 


Ovum polyp:, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome of 


the earlier writers to the papyraceous or thin-ſhelled 
nautilus. 'The reſemblance of the body and arms of the 
fiſh which inhabits this ſhell, with thot: of the ſea-poly- 
pus, gave occaſion to their ſuppoſing this creature the 
ſame animal, not yet got out of the egg. The ſhell of 
this ſpecies being very thin, and looking like an egg- 
ſkell, gave farther countenance to this error in leſs 
knowing ages. 


Ovuu Runpbii, in Natural Hiftiry. the name of a ſpecies 


of porcelain hell, of the oblong kind, called an cgg, from 
its ſhape, by that author. Sce PORCELAIN ell. 


OUZELL, or bret OuzELL, in Ornithology, an Engliſh 


name for the rallus aquaticus, more uſually called the 
water RAIL. 


OvuzE1.1., or ring OUZELI, an Engliſh name for a bird of 


the merula or blackbird kind, the TURDUs torquatus of 
Liunzus, remarkable for a white ring about its neck, 
and thence called by authors merula terquata; it is more 
commonly called in Engliſh, the ring amzell. See Au- 
ZELL, and Tab. III. of Birds, N& 30, 


OUuZELL, roſc-coloured, the TUKDUs roſexs of Linnæus; is 


in ſize equal to that of a {tare ; the bill at the point is 
black, but at the baſe of a dirty fleſh-colour ; the head is 
adorned with a creſt hanging backwards; the head, creſt, 
neck, wings, and tail, are black, glofſed with a change- 
able blue, purple, and green; the breait, belly, back, 
and leſſer coverts of the wings are of a roſe colour, 
mixed with a few ſpots of black; the legs of a dirty 
orange-colour. This bird is found in Lapland, Italy, and 
Syria. About Aleppo, it is called the locuſt-bird. See 
Tab. IV. Birds, Ns 40. 


OUZEL, or water Ouzer, the Engliſh name of the me- 


rula aquatica, or STURNUS aquatieus of Linnæus. It is 
about the ſize of the common black-bird, but has a ſhorter 
body, and a thicker neck ; it beak is ſtraight, ſharp, and 
black, and its head, and the upper part of its neck, are of 
a browniſh black; its back and wings are variegated with 
black and grey; its throat and breaſt are of a ſnow-white z 
but the belly toward the tail is black; its tail is ſhort, 
and it is very thick-feathered, as are in general all the 
water-birds. It frequents waters, and is very common 
in many parts of Germany, nor much leſs ſo in the 
northern counties of England. It feeds on fiſh, and 
ſometimes on inſects, and though not a web-footed fowl, 
will ſometimes dive under water after its prey. 


OWELTY, or OvELTY of /ervices, in our Law Books, an 


equality of ſervices z as when the tenant® paravail owes 
as much to the meſne, as the meſne does to the lord 
paramount. 


OWL, /irix, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, a di- 


ſtinct genus of birds of the hawk-kind, the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of which are, that the head is large and 
round; the bill ſtrong and hooked, without cere ; the 
noſtrils are covered with briſtly feathers ; the eyes and 
cars are large, and the tongue bihd. Linnæus reckons 
twelve ſpecies. 

Thoſe moſt known in our country are the following, viz. 


OwL, brown or ivy, the trix /iridula of Linnæus. This 


is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies of the ow/ kind by 
theſe characters: its beak is of a pale horn-colour, and 
ſhort, but the opening of its mouth is very wide; its 
eyes are remarkably large and protuberant, nearer to its 
ears than in any other animal, and the apertures of its ears 
are very large and covered with a membrane ; the colour 


of the back, head, coverts of the wings, and ſcapular 


feathers is of a ſine tawny red, clegantly ſpotted and pow- 
dered with dulky ſpots of various ſizes ; on the coverts 
of the wings, and on the ſcapulars are ſeveral large white 
ſpots; the coverts of the tail are tawny, without any 
marks; the tail is barred and ſpotted with pale red 
and black; the breaſt and belly are yellowith mixed with 
white, and marked with narrow black ſtrokes pointing 
downwards; and the legs are covered with feathers down 
to the toes. This is what we call the /crecch-owl ;, to 
which the folly of ſuperſtition had given the power of 
reſaging en by its cries. 

Mr. Pennant calls this ſpecies the 7awny owl; and he has 
given the appellation of brown ow! to the /rix ulula of 
Linnzwus, which agrees with the former in its marks, and 
diſſers only in colour. In this the head, wings, and back, 
are of a deep brown, ſpotted with black like the other 
the coverts of the wings and the ſcapulars are adorned 
with ſimilar white ſpots; the exterior edges of the four 
firſt quill-ſcathers in both are ſerrated ; the breaſt in this 
of a very pale aſh-colout, mixed with tawny, and 
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marked with oblong jagged ſpots; the feet are ſeathered 
down to the claws : and the circle round the face is aſh- 
coloured ſpotted with brown. Both theſe ſpecies inhabit 
woods, where they reſide the whole day ; in the night 
they are very clamorous, make havock among pigeons, 
leverets, and moles, breed in hollow trees, or ruined 
edifices, and lay four eggs of an elliptic form and whitiſh 
colour. Pennant. 

Ow, chuin, the caprimulgus Europeus of Linnzus, is a 
moderately large ow! ; its head is not fo large in propor- 
tion to the body as in the other ow!s ; its beak is black, and 
very ſhort; its mouth extremely wide, and irides hazel; 
the plumage has a beautiful mixture of black, white, aſh- 
colour, and ferruginous, difpoſed in lines, bars, and 
ſpots ; the male is diſtinguiſhed from the female by a 

reat oval white ſpot near the end of the three firſt quill- 
. and another on the outermoſt feathers of the 
tail; the plumage is alſo more ferruginous; the legs are 
ſhort, ſcaly, and feathered below . knee; and the 
middle toe is connected with thoſe on each fide by a ſmall 
membrane as far as the firſt joint; and the claw of the 
middle toe is thin, broad, and ſerrated. This bird makes 
a ſhort ſtay with us; appears in the latter end of May, 
and diſappears from the northern parts of our iſland in 
the latter end of Auguſt, but ſtays in the ſouthern parts 
above a month later. It is called goat-ſucker from a vul- 
r opinion that it ſucks the teats of goats; an error de- 
ered down from the days of Ariſtotle. Its notes are 
very ſingular ; the loudeſt reſembles that of a large ſpin- 
ning-wheel ; and the other is a ſharp ſqueak, which it 
often repeats, and ſeems to be a note of love. Pennant. 

OwL, eagle, ftrix bubo of Linnzus, is in ſize almoſt equal 
to an eagle; the irides are bright yellow; the head and 
whole body are finely varied withlines and ſpots of black, 
brown, cinereous, and ferruginous: the wings are long, 
the tail ſhort and marked with duſky bars; the legs are 
thick, and covered to the ends of the toes with a cloſe 
and full down of a teſtaceous colour ; and the claws are 
. hooked, and duſky. This ſpecies inhabits inac- 
ceſſible rocks and deſert places, and preys on hares and 
feathered game. Its appearance in cities was deemed an 
unlucky omen, and it was thought by the ancients to be, 
like the ſcreech ot the meſſenger of death. Pennant. 

OwL, grey. Sce Brown Ow L, above. 

OwL, horn, or /ong-eared Ow L, firix otus of Linnæus, is 
the name of a ſpecies diſtinguiſhed by two cluſters of 
feathers ſtanding up over its cars, and reſembling horns: 
it is alſo called no&#ua aurita. The irides of this ſpecies 
are of a bright yellow, the bill black ; the circle of fea- 
thers ſurrounding the eyes is white tipt with reddiſh and 
duſky ſpots, and the part next the bill black ; the breaſt 
and belly are of a dull yellow, marked with flender 
brown ſtrokes pointing downwards; the thighs and vent- 
feathers are of the ſame colour, without ſpots z the back 
and coverts of the wings are varied with deep brown and 
2 the quill-feathers of the ſame colour, having a 

road bar of red near the ends of the outermoſt ; the 
tail is marked with duſky and reddiſh bars, but beneath 
appears aſh-coloured ; the horns or ears are about an inch 
long, and conſiſt of ſix feathers variegated with yellow 
and black; and the feet are feathered down to the 
claws. Pennant. See Tab. IV. Birds, N*41, and HokN- 
coot. 
Mr. Pennant has alſo deſcribed a /ort-eared owl, with 
ſmall horns conſiſting only of a ſingle feather, with long 
wings. It is a bird of paſſage, and has been obſerved to 
viſit Lincolnſhire, in the beginning of October, and to 
retire early in the ſpring; and therefore, as it performs 
its migrations with the woodcock, its ſummer retreat is 
Norway. In the day time it lies hid in long old graſs; 
and the farmers are fond of ſeeing theſe birds in the 
fields, as they clear them from mice. 

OwL, little, trix paſſerina of Linnæus, is an elegant ſpe- 
cies, ſcarcely exceeding a thruſh in fizc, though the 
fulneſs of its plumage makes it appear larger. The 
irides ate of a light yellow colour; the bill of a paper 
colour; the feathers that encircle the face are white 
tipped with black; the head brown ſpotted with White; 
the back and coverts of the wings of a dcep olive 
brown, the latter ſpotted with white; on the breaſt is 
a mixture of white and brown; the belly is white, mark- 
ed with a few brown ſpots ; the tail of the ſame colour 
with the back, in each feather barred with white, and 
adorned with circular white ſpots ; the legs and fect are 
covered with feathers down to the claws. 

The Italians made uſc of this ow/ to decoy ſmall birds to 
the limed twig. Pennant. 

Owl, white, or common barn or church Ow I., the ftrix 
flammea of Linnzus, and the a/uco minor of Aldrovandus, 
is a domeſtic ſpecies, inhabiting barns and outhouſes; 
and very uſeful in clearing thoſe places from mice: at 
twilight it viſits the fields, and ſkims along the ground 
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OX 


in ſearch of field-mice ; and in th 
reſorts to the eaves of churches, hol 
ings or hollows of trees. 
This ſpecies, Mr. Pennant apprehend, dots 
but ſnores and hiſſes in a violent manner: mit hook, 
it flies along will often ſcream moſt tem and while 
A circle of ſoft white feathers ſurrounds ouſly. 
this bird; the upper part of the body, the — eyes of 
ſecondary feathers of the wings are of a fine pa erts, and 
on each ſide the ſhaft are two grey and err yellow; 
placed alternately ; the exterior ſides of the quill, ſpots, 
are yellow; the interior white, marked on 8 en 
wich four black ſpots; the lower ſide of the lde 
wholly white ; the interior ſides of the feather by « 
tail are white; the exterior marked with obſeure 4 = 
bars; the legs are feathered to the feet; the N — 
with ſhort hairs; and the edge of the middle 8 
rated. Pennant. Cav fer- 
Ow i, or ſca O w, in Ichihyegraphy, an Englifh 
for the lumpus, more frequently called the Frey 
and by the Scotch the coc/-paddle, * 
Owl pigeon, the name of a particular ſpecies of pins 
called by Moore the columba bub nominata. ELD 
ſmall and ſhort-bodied pigeon : it has a ſhort a 
head, and has a ſeries of feathers that ſ-parate 
two ways upon the breaſt : but its molt remarkable 
character is its beak, the upper chop of which is bent 
and hooked over like an owl's : this is the occaſion of 
its name. It is of various colours, as white, 
black, but is always of one colour, never pied, 
OWLER, a maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon, who con- 
veys wool, or other prohibited goods, in the night, 
the ſca-fide, in order to ſhip them off contrary to 
aw. 

The name is derived hence, that like owls they only flir 
abroad in the night-time. 
OWSE, among tanners, is oaken bark, beaten or ground 

ſmall, to ſerve in the preparation of leather, 
OX, bos, in Zoology. See Bos and Bur. 
The ex is a very ſerviceable animal, in many refpets ; 
but his nature depends wholly on that of the bull and 
cow, from which he is bred. Derbyſhire and Lancaſhire 
are ſaid to have the beſt oxcx in England. Wales and 
the iſland of Angleſea afford a kind that are very valu- 
able to the farmers, as they will fatten upon middling 
land; and the Scotch oven are yet hardier than theſe. 
The long-legged ſhort- horned cow, of the Dutch breed, 
is the beſt for milk; but then this kind needs to be very 
carefully kept. This fort of cow will oiten yield two 
gallons of milk at a time. 
The largeſt cen are to be choſen for work, and for feed- 
ing, but then it muſt be where there is land rich enough 
to maintain them. When they are to draw, care mult 
be taken to match them well, both for height and 
ſtrength; ſor if one be ſtronger than the other, the 
weakeſt will ſoon be deſtroyed. 'They mult never be 
driven beyond their natural pace, for the bearing of them 
throws them into ſurfeits, and many other diſeaſes. The 
time of putting een to work is at three years od they 
muſt be worked gently the fit year, eſpectut.y in hot 
weather, and fed with a large quantity of bay : this will 
enable them to bear their labour better than grats ; anc 
they ſhould be always kept in a middle fate, veitacr 
too ſat nor too lean. They may be worked till they ate 
ten or twelve years old, aud then told. : 3 
It is obſerved, that meat and fair treatment 1uecee Muc 
better with this animal than blows. The belt way te 
break a young one to the yoke is to put him to it Ng 
an old tame or of about his own height and ſtrenptn 
If he prove unruly after this, he mult be kept hungrys 
and made to ſeed out of the driver's hand. Oren are 
much more profitable to keep than horſes, there bens 
no loſs in them; and an old wrought 9x . 
well as a young one, and being as good ment. | age 
keeping alſo is cheaper, ſor they eat uo oats: oy 
harneſs and their ſhoves alſo are conlideraviy _— 
and they are not ſo ſubject to difeales. They muſt ; mon 
indeed have good graſs and good hay, and they 8 in 
ſo ſerviceable as horſes, when there is much w! ing 1 
carts, and where the ways are good; ba re hs 
plowing, where the ground 1s heavy, an a Wit 
much work as a horic. 1 -4o 
Every ſarmer, who can keep two ane wu X 
wiſely to have one of them of horſes, and oF by the 
oxen; it is much better to yoke them . way | » 
necks and breaſts, than by the horns as 122 my an 
where a man keeps an or team, he ſhould ral dock or 
and two cow calves every ycar, o keep up 0 to be 4 
ic is better ſor a farmer, in all necefiary racy 3 of 5x8 
ſeller than a buyer. Chalky lands ſpoil the 10 
more than any other. : oung⸗ 
Stealing oi creatures of the ox kind, old e beter 
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cap. 34: As ſcarce any creature is more uſeful 
Oxxx, ape te ar kind, nothing is more worthy con- 
to man t han the nature and origin of their diſeaſes, 


berge remedies for them. The ſame diſtemper that 
an 


hat — us and elſewhere, has at other times raged 
cattlè 


in lia y- In the year 17.10; and ry 2 — 
a great mortality among the horned cattic 
my 24 he occaſion of it was evicently the unnatural 
_ g edin The whole autumn before had been 
ſeaſon ray he tmp of the winter ſolſtice there were 
wet, an * old winds, and ſmall but laſting rains The 
br i ſucceeded was alſo cold and rainy, and the 
ſpring © hand and abuadance of mo:iture made a change 
* ole face of nature: the medicinal ſprings had 
ak Tir wonted effect; and the fruits of the earth 
_ t appear at their proper ſeaſons, nor in their 
__ ageclon. The graſs was injured by this, and the 
on entered continually damp and unwholefome ; 
7 this was evidently owing the malignant and con- 
_ 1 diteaſe that raged among the cattle aſterwards. 
den ſoppaſed at hat time with hem, as of late with 
„ elle where, that the contagion was brought in 
their oxen by ſtrange cattle coming from inſected 
places : but this proved to be an error; for if an ox was 
removed to ever ſo diſtant a paſture, he never eſcaped 
the better ſor it: the whole earth and its productions 
were vitiated nn rg the country, and there was no 
ſafety in any part Of It Michelotti de Morbis Boum, 
The uſe of this obſervation muſt be, the keeping the 
cattle in ſucceedin» years out of the way of thoſe things 
which occaſion their ſickneſs in ſuch as theſe. If the 
antumn or winter be ext:emely cold and wet, remove 
the cattle out of the low grounds, and put them to feed 
in fandy dry ſoils on the high grounds; give them water 
from ſuch places where the ſun has moſt power, and it 
is less chilling cold than in others; and in caſes of im- 
minent danger, always mix ſome ſalt in it, If the bad 
weather contmues, let them always have clean ſtraw to 
lie on. and a dry covering; and in caſes where the conta— 
gion is already begun, the fumigating of the houſes where 
they are kept with bay leaves and eieutherian bark, is 
junged convenient. As to remedies, when they are once 
ſeized with the diſtemper, it is hard to underſtand what 
intention to preſeribe in, and how to aſcertain the doſes, 
and as the late practice, in attempting to cure, has 
been of very little ſervice, the cautions for the preſerv- 
ing and preventing the dileaſe, ought to he redoubled, 
to prevent an almoſt incurable m'stortune. 
The diſeaſes of cc are much leſs frequent than thoſe o. 
the human ſpecies; but wherever they appear, they 
uſually become more violent aftcr a time, and generally 
are very contagious. In Italy, in the year 1711, these 
appeared a diſeaſe among the oxen, which carried off as 
great numbers as the diſtemper among us has done. 
dome acrid and cauſtic ſalts in the blood ſeem to have 
been one of the principal cauſes of this diſeaſe; as 
when the blood was let out at the ear of the dying cat- 
tle, and fell upon the ground, there were always found, 
ab it dried up, certain concretions of ſalts, ſparkling like 
ſo many cryltals, 
In many of the creatures which were opened, after dying 
vith this diſcaſe the inſides of the ſtomach and in- 
teſhnes were found covered with rubercles like the pul- 
tules of the ſmall-pox: the common people ſuppoled 
this the cauſe of the diſeaſe z but upon farther enquiry, 
t appeared only one of the effects ot it; for ſuch beaſts 
died very ſuddenly, of this diſeaſe, when opened, had 
their inteſtines ſound ; ſo that theſe puſtules on their ſur- 
ce appear to have been only a ſymptom of the diſeaſe in 
a very advanced ſtage. All medicines were found vain 
n this difeaſe ; and ſuch of the creatures as recovered 
al always puſtules of this kind on their {kin, which 
0u2cd out a bloody ichor. 
tom the whole it appears, that this diſeaſe was an 
ute ſever in theſe creatures, of a malignant kind; and 
Mat the texture of the blood was always broke in it; and 
that ts caule was to be attributed to various ſalts, taken 
A . the air, or in eating and drinking. Many had 
dit a plague among the cattle, but it appeared ra- 
we underſtand by the name of a contagious 


among 


ther what 
peſtilential fever, th 


Amte ſeaſon, joined with exhalations of mineral 
3 wh out of the earth, for ſome reaſon which we 
FRE omprehend, more frequent than uſual, brough! 

pon theſe creatures, whole noſes being continually 
A © ground, gave theſe exhalations immediate en- 
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The method of cure ſeems to conſiſt in two intentions; 
the firſt of abating the ſever ; the ſecond of reſtraining 
the acrimonious malignity of the ſalts. 
Purges of all kinds are cautiouſly to be avoided; and 
bleeding in the beginning is always neceſſary, and muſt 
be more largely admitted in the more robuſt creatures. 
The common medicines given, as febrifuges and cepha- 
lies, all do harm; the ſumipations of divers kinds all are 
idle or miſchicvous ; the moſt of theſe things intended 
as reliefs tend plainly to the increaſing of the diſcaſe, as 
they add to the accelerated motion of the blood. and 
break its texture more than before. The moſt rational 
method of trearment is this, 
As ſoon as a beaſt is ſcen to be affected. let him be ſe- 
33 from the reſt and kept warm. When his mouth 
egins to be ſore, let a clyſter be given; and if this does 
not work, then a gentle emollient may be given by the 
mouth, made of lenitive electaty and cream of tartar, 
diſſolved in a large quantity of water-gruel ; this is the 
more neceſſary if the creature be fat: if a lean beaſt be 
ſeized, bleeding is the firit thing to be done; after this 
a ſeton muſt be made in the neck, and the parts about 
where the vein was opened ſhou'd be ſcarified. If the 
fever does not abate on theſe methods, the creature ſhould 
be blooded again: then, inſtead of the great quantities 
of watery liquors. which are uſually given, the creature 
ſhou!d have ſomething ſtrong, ſuch as a mixture of wine, 
with its liquor, and that in conſiderable quantity, = 
When the fever abates, he is to be allowed but little 
drink for the three firſt days, and that ſhould be a de- 
coction of mallows, with a mixture of lemon Juice, or 
ſome other ſuch acid. In ceſes where the ſeton does 
not diſcharge kindly, a bliſter muſt be applied over it. 
When by this means the creature begins to recover, 
elm leaves and olive leaves are to be wixed with the 
hay it cats; the creature muſt be walked ont a little, 
and its litter changed for freſh: this ſhould be done cvety 
day, in caſes where the creature is weak and poor. 
For the preſervation of cattle from the diſenſe, nothin 
is ſo proper as the taking great care that they drink only 
clean and pure water, and that they eat only dry ſood 
till ſome hours aſter ſun-riſe : they muſt be carefully 
kept out of inſected places, and their ſtobles ſumigated, 
by burning in bem ftrankincenſe, juniper berries, and 
the like ingredients; or by firing off im2!l quantities of 
gun-powder at ſeveral times, or fprik ing vinegar and 
camphor on a red-hot iron. The creatures mouths ſhould 
be waſhed at times with lemon-jnice, and their ears 
with vinegar ot urine; and no hogs, ſheep, or other 
animals thould be futtered to feed among them. Gazola 
de Peite Boum. 
"Theſe were the ſentiments of Gazola on this fatal dif 
eaſe, which he had carefully attended to in all its ſtages. 
Lanciſi, however, diften'- tom this author in ſome par— 
ticulais. He lays, that the diſtemper was a true plague 
among the cattle z and oblerve:, that this very plague 
among the oxen was well known among the arcicnts. 
It was firſt brought into Italy frem Hungary, and in- 
feAcd the cattle by the breath, by the pores of the 
ſkin, or by any other paſlage that it found open. He 
preſcribes for the preſervation, the taking great care that 
they have perfectly good food and drink; and adviſes 
the wathing their mouth and noſtrils with a mixture of 
vinegar, garlic, ſulphur, ſalt, and juniper berries; and 
both he and Gazola agree in adviſing the rubbing the 
creatures over with ſweet oil. This author condemns 
all medicines and even bleeding, but greatly recom- 
mends ſetons, cauteries, and bliſters. He adviſes theſe 
to be ufed as ſoon as ever the creature is perceived to 
be ſick, and that not only on the neck, but on the 
ſhoulders, the hips, and any other part. Lanciſi, ap. 
Acta Eruditor. Ann. 1715. 
Franciſcus Fantaſti publithed a treatiſe on the ſame ſub- 
ject, about the ſame time; and by his writings it appears 


that the oxen were ſeized differently, and affected with 


differcut ſymptoms in different places, though the cauſe 
of the diſtemper was evidently the ſame in them all, 
Some of the cattle, he obſerved, voided great quantities 
of blood by the urinary pailages. Theſe ufually died, 
and on opcning them the blood was always found fluid, 
and the brain was often decayed, or full of a fœtid mat- 
ter; and the marrow in their bones was ſound dried up 
and walted, and all the humours were ſound evidently 
tending to a ſtate of corruption. 
This author rejets bleeding in all periods of the diſeaſe, 
as a practice that could be of no nſe in a caſe where 
the blood and humours had all loſt their due late, and 
were tending to corruption. He recommends. ſcarifi- 
cation and cauterics; he alſo greatly recommends the 
trepanning the horns to the medullary part, and the 
making ſetons in the ears, on their necks, and in their 
breaſts : the only internal medicine he preſcribes is a 
mixture of the theriaca diateſſaron, two ounces ; dia- 
ſcordium, 
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ſcordium, one ouncez powder of Peruvian bark, two 
ounces. This doſe is to be given every day, for three 
ſucceſſive days, diſſolved in three pints of the juice of 
brook-lime, water-creſs, and ſcurvy-graſs, with the ad- 
dition of a pint of ſtrong white wine. 

John Baptiſt Mazzini wrote in another part of the world, 
at the ſame time, on the ſame ſubject; with him we 
find, that the oxen, which were ſeized with the diſeaſe, 
continually had a running of a mucous matter from their 
noſe, and a weeping at the eyes; and that when the 
corners of theſe creatures eyes were waſhed with wine, 
in which ſage leaves had been infuſed, there came out 
ſeveral cluſters of ſmall and flender worms twiſted one 
among another, and forming little bundles of twenty 
and more. He obſerves alſo, that theſe creatures, when 
affe cted, uſually carried their heads upward, not bending 
to the carth as uſual. This author adviſes every thing to 
be done to promote perſpiration : he preſcribes contra- 
yerva and angelica root, in white wine, in large doſes 
once or twice a day, warm; and recommends the fumi- 


gating their ſtalls with juniper and bay berries. The | 


waſhing of their mouths and noſtrils with wine and ſulphur 
is alſo preſcribed in his treatiſe: a decoction of roſe- 
mary, lennel, and fage, with white wine vinegar and 
ſalt, is alſo recommended as a drink to be often given; 
and he preſcribes the holding their heads forcibly in a 
depending poſture, that they may give opportunity to 
the ſaliva to run out, and the waſhing of their mouths 
with vinegar and ſalt to cleanſe it of the foulneſs. Maz- 
zini, Litter. ad Valliſnier. de Peſte Boum. 


Ox-eye, buphthalmum, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngene/ia 


polygamia ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are thele : it 
hath a compound radiated flower, compoſed of herma- 
pbrodite and female florets, and the hermaphrodite 
flowers compoſe the diſk and are funnel-ſhaped 3 in the 
center is ſituated en oval compreſſed germen, which be- 
comes an oblong ſeed; the female florets which com- 
poſe the rays are {tretched out on one ſide like a tongue, 
and are indented at the top in three parts; theſe have 
no ſtamina, but a double-headed germen, which becomes 
a ſingle compreſſed ſeed, cut on each fide, There are 
nine ſpecies. 

An infuſion of the flowers of this plant is ſaid to be an 
excellent diuretic, and the leaves ate eſteemed vulnerary ; 
but neither are now in uſe, 


Ox-eye, in the Sea Language, a- name given by the ſeamen 


to thoſe dreadful ſtornis that are ſometimes met with 
on the coaſt of Guinea for at firſt it appears in the 
form of an ox's eye, and not much bigger; but it de- 
ſcends with ſuch celerity, that in a very little ſpace of 
time, and often before they can prepare themſelves for 
it, it ſeems to them to overſpread the whole hemiſphere ; 
and at the ſame time forces the air with ſo much 
violence, that the ſhips are ſogetimes ſcattered ſeveral 
ways, ſome directly contrary, and ſometimes are ſunk 
dowuright. 


Ox-eye, certhia, in Ornithology. See CREEPER, 

Ox-eye, or great titmouſe. Hee FRINGILI.AGO. 

Ox-eye, in Optics. See Sc10PTIC and CAMERA obſcura, 
Ox-eye daiſy. See Corn MARYGOLD. 

Ox<-/fly, in Natural Hijicry, a ſpecies of two-winged fly, 


bred from a fly-worm, hatched under the ſkin of oxen, 
from the egg of the parent fly lodged there. 

The female of this fly makes a number of ſmall wounds 
in the backs of the horned cattle, and in each of theſe 
depoſits an egg; which is afterwards hatched by the 
warmth of the creature's body. As ſoon as hatched, 
the young worm finds itſelf in a very convenient lodg- 
ing, 2 in a way to be furniſhed with all the neceſſaries 
ot lite. 
The places where they lie are eaſily diſcovered, as there 
is ever a tumor about them, like that on the foreheads 
of children from falls; within this, and under the thick 
ſkin of the creature, is the worm lodged. The country- 
people know very well thata wotm is contained within 
each of theſe tumors, but they ate ſomething miſtaken 
as to the fly it comes from; the gad-fly being the moſt 
buſy about theſe creatures, and giving them molt 
vexation, they naturally enough have ſuppoſed this the 
produce of the egg of that fly; but this is an erroneous 
opinion: Mr, Valliſnieri ſeems the firſt who underſtood 


the true ſtate of the caſe, and he has given a very full | 


and excellent account of it. 
Theſe worms may be properly enough ſtyled the inha- 
bitantz of animal galls, ſince the tumors which contain 
them are truly analogous to the galls of the oak and 
other the like vegetable excreſcences. 
The hole in theſe tumors is not only uſeful to the ani- 
mal for a breathing place, but it has another not leſs 
neceſſary uſe; which is to let off a quantity of abun- 
dant matter formed in the tumor, which would, if con- 
fined there. occaſion a large abſceſs, and choak and de- 
ſtroy the animal. 

1 


| 


If theſe worms were endued with t 117 

the common fleſh-fly, and had bo > thoſe of 
to tear and pull the fleſh in pieces, the 2. ead- 
had thirty or forty of theſe gnawing. Price rang 
back, preying upon its fleſh at once, would IF in in 
miſerable ſtate : but this is by no means th in a very 
creatures having no organs to tear its fleſh w \ caſe, the 


live on the matter found in the abſceſs il, ther only 
creature no great pain; being only like ſo m 4 0 
is 


kept in a wound neceſlary to b 
many peas in iſſues. = n open, or ſo 


The worms may at any time be diſlod 
mors, by a moderate preſſure, = CR theſe ty. 


the hole of the tumor. This, th . dome Out at 
ſiderably too little, yet anſwers the N on 


of the worm well cnough bears preſſure 
neceſſary, in order to get them out whole 
force upon the tumor, for the puſhing 0 
rate ring of its 
As ſoon as it is out of its habitation 
earth, where it crawls ſlowly about till i 
where it may reſt to go through its ſevera 
der a ſtone, or in any quiet place, 
Stags and ſome other animals are ſubject to theſe worms 
in * * 1 age) es as oxen, and the ſeveral ſtages the 
o through in the tumors on th 
wich thoke of the ox. cle animals are the fame 
When they have fixed upon a place to i ; 
changes, they loſe all . and melt t he 
black and hard, and makes a ſhell for their — 
od orga their ſucceeding changes, 5 
en the time of the egreſ: i ; 
a two-winged one dice, hgh newborn. phy 4 
e 1NC l y like the hum. 
ble-bees of a middling Gze, that it is not easily to be 
diſtinguiſhed for what it is: one humble- bee cannot be 
more like another than theſe flies are to that ſpecies of 
them ; their bodies are as ſhort, all of the ſame colours 
and are even more hairy. : 
This fly, cloſely examined, appears to be of the ſecond 
clais, and to have a mouth without teeth or lips, and its 
mouth very ſmall; the antennæ are ſhort, rounded at 
their ends, and of a gloſly hue z the reticular eyes are 
of a deep cheſnut colour, 
The female has, in the under and hinder part of her 
body, a cylindric tube, which ſhe can thruſt out at plea 
ſure, and which is the inſtrument with which ſhe pierces 
the ſkin of the animal to depoſit her egg. Reaumur 
Hiſl. Inſect. vol. iv. p. 503, ſeq. to 537. 

Ox-/ip. See PRIMROSE. 

Ox-tongue. See P1CRIS. 

OXGANG, or OXGATE of land, is ordinarily taken, in 
our old law-books, for fifteen actes; being as much 
land as it is ſuppoſed one ox can piow in a year. 
2 terræ, 9. d. quantum ſufficit ad iter vel adlum 
unius bovis. 

In Lincolnſhire they till corruptly call it in of land. 
This term is uſed in Scotland fer a portion of arable 
land, containing thirteen acres. 

OXALIS, in Botany. See Wood SORREL., 

OXALME, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, the 
name of a compoſition of vinegar and brine, made by 2 
ſolution of ſea-falt in water. This was uſed externally 
in ulcers. and ſuppoſed of great ſervice againſt the bites 
of venomous animals, and for the curing children's 
ſcabby heads. It was alſo uſed as a ſtyptic poured into 
wounds, and was ſometimes given warm in clyſters; but 
theſe were always ſollowed by thoſe of milk. 

OXELAUM, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs 2 
mixture of vinegar and oil, for outward application, in 
caſcs of bruiſes, and other injuries. 

OXUCLEA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils of the claſs of the /clenite, but of the columnar 
not the rhomboidal kind. 1 
The word is derived from the Greek cg, /parfy W 
dar, a column z and expreſſes a body of a columnar form, 
and pointed or ſharp at the ends. 
The ſelenitæ of this genus conſiſt of fix equal planes, 
having their top or bottom no broader or more 4% -m 
than the others; and in this differing from the !/c Th 
bluces, or flatted columnar ſelenite, as they do from b 
iſambluces or cry/talliform, but broken-ended 8 . 
having their ends naturally tapering off to a A 
Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 2. 

'The Bp" 18 like thoſe of the other gene 
of the columnar /elenite, are liable to 2 _ \ little 
crack in their middle; and this ſometimes incluc 8 
clay, in form of an ear of graſs. Sce SELENTTT 
Of this genus there are only two known pore eſpe- 
OXYA, in Botany, a name by which many 7 * rag 
cially the Greeks, have called the fagus or beet 
mv yr 7 5 ſed to deno 
OXYBLATTA, among the Ancients, is d 
bright and gloſſy kind of purple colour. 


and it is on] 
to renew the 
ut every ſepa. 


it falls to the 
t finds a place 
| changes, un- 


hors 
OXYCEDRUS, in Botany, a name given by ſhe #7 10 


„ 


the cedrus folie cupreſſiz or the berry-bearing cedar. 

to 1 5 0 ' 

ccc. in Botany. See WrorTLE-berry. 
0 425 ATE, oxycratum, ok una ro, formed of cvs, Harp, 
OZ": and ac;amupi, 1 mix, in Pharmacy, &C. a mixture 
ju vater and vinggar. 


The uſual proportion is one ſpoonful of vinegar to five or 


- „ to aſſuage, cool, and refreſh. They 
q ſomentations of oxycr ate, ciyſters of oxycrate, &c. 
YYCROCEUM, formed trom ogg. /harp, ſour, and xgo- 
0 ſaffron, in Pharmacy, a preparation much uſed in 
223 for fractures, and to form calluſes; compoſed 

Py of ſaffion, with gums difſolved in vinegar. 

OXYGALA, aba; formed from ct, ſharp, ſour, and 
„a, milk, four milk, : as 
The Turks uſe this as a popular drink, and call it gur. 
Vigenere ſays, they drink ſour milk diluted with water; 
which is found to cool and nouriſh better than the milk 

OEYGARUM, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 
mixture of vinegar and GARUM, which is a pickie for 
preſerving fiſh, or a ſimple mixture of ſea-ſalt and 

OXYGLUCA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a li- 

vor made of a mixture of honey, water, and vinegar. 
The common way of making it was by macerating the 
combs, aſter the honey was preſſed out, in water; and 
then adding a ſmall portion of vinegar, to give it a tart- 
neſs. It was ſometimes made without the addition of the 
acid, and made a weaker ſort of mead, uſed as a com- 
mon drink in hot weather. Galen ſays it was the ſame 
with the api. 8 

OXYGONIUS, orygorrors, formed of ofvg, and yarn, angle, 
in Geometry, achte angled 5 a figare conſiſting wholly of 
acute angles, or angles leſs than ninety degrees. 

The word is chiefly applied to triang es, where the three 
angles are all acute, or leſs than ninety degrees each. 

OXYLIPES, a word uſed by ſome authors as a name for 
bread, which has a mixture of vinegar in it; intended 
ſometimes ſor eating, ſometimes for medicin»l ufcs. 

OXYMEL, SIA, formed from 9fvs, /orr, and pen met, 
honey, in Pharmacy, a mixture of honey and vinegar 
boiled to the confiilence of a ſyrup. 

There are two kinds of oxymet, the one /imple, the other 
compound, 

Oxrukl, /imple, is compoſed of two pounds of good Ro- 
Ney, and a pint of white-wine vinegar, boiled into the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup; it is proper to incide and ſcour 
any phiegm adhering to the throat and breaſt. 

OxymEL, compund, only differs from the /imple, in that to 
the honey and vinegar they add the decoction of the five 
greater opening roots; with the ſeeds of ſmallage, par- 
ſicy, and fennel. It is uſed to open obſtrucdions of the 
liver and ſpleen; 

OxrutL colchicum of Storck. Sce Col cnc u. 

OXYMORON, or ſeeming contradiction, in Rhetoric, is a 
ſpecies of ANTITUES1S, when the parts of a ſentence 
dilagree in ſound, but are conſiſtent in ſenſe. Thus 
Ovid, lib. viii. ver. 47, ſays of Althea, :mpictate pra eft. 

OXYMYRSINE, in Botany, a name by which authors have 
called the ruſs, or butcher”s broom. 


OXYPHCENICON, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 


thors 
ONS. 


OXYPYCNT, Sui, in the ancient Greek Mu/ic, was 

22 given to ſuch chords as formed the highelt ſounds 

— the /a. There were fave oxypycz in the ſcale. See 
YCNI and SP15S UM, 


OXYREGMLA, 1 


ee, formed from 08u5z and ec tvſo, 
e n a lournels of the ttomach-liquor, oc- 
Osna acid belches. Sce RUCTATION. 
RHODON, oxyrrhodizum, compoſed of ov, /orr, 
= nw refes a mixture of two parts of oil of roles, and 
10 W 8 ilirred together tor ſome timæ. 
= wales ometimes added diſtilled waters. It is uſcd 
, a mations, and to dry up tetters. 
a preſcribes it as follows: two whites of eggs 
f- oct and a half of vinegar of roſes, four 
Rus in 5 e-Water, and wo ounces of oil of roſes. 
CNRT i. ; See / od SokR EI. 
truttaceous . * wn [chthyalogy, the name of a liſh of the 
caught free. I, called by tome hautin, and gti. It is 
— quenuy in the Englith and other ſeas, and is 
ings F Carried to market in Holland among the whit- 
trout 4 8 very much of the ſhape and figure of the 
but a litcle flatter, and is covered with large white 
Oy, 
=, a CHARUM, cf.raxxaper, compounded of ogus, 
. of ſugar 1 X=p3v, ſugar, a liquid medicine, compoled 
The c Vinegar, 
name 1g more peculiarly giv ſ d 
ou. , y given to a ſyrup prepare 
Ne 252, 


for the tice whole fruit is the tamarind of the | 


O VS 


with vinegar, the juice of ſour pomegranates and ſugar; 


uſed to cool, refreth, and reſiſt the malignity of peccart 
humours. 


OXYSAL diaphoreticum, the name of a compound medi- 


cine greatly recommended by ſeveral authors; and in- 

vented by Angelus Sala. The manner of preparing it is“ 
this: take fine ſalt of carduus benedictus, put it into an 

earthen pot, and pour upon it gradually fome ſtrong wine- 

vinegar, or ſpirit of ſugar; continue to pour this on till 

the ebullition ceaſes, and an agreeable ſmell ariſes, aud 

the matter has an agreeable, though ſomewhat acid, taſte ; 

let all the Humidity from this mixture be evaporated over 

a gentle heat; and after this, let all the ſalt be again diſ- 

ſolved in water, and ſet in digeſtion in balneo Mariz for 
eight days: a liquor of a beautiful and pellucid colour is 
there produced, which, when poured carefully off into 
another veſſel, is to be again evaporated to a dryneſs with 

a very gentle heat, and the remaining matter, which is 
the lalt, is to be colletted together, and kept in a phial 

carefully ſtopt; for it is ſubject to run, if leſt to the ac- 

ceſs of the air, like the common alcali ſalts. 


OXYSCHAENOS, in the Materia Medica, the name of 


the juncus acutus capitulis ſorgli ; or hard pricting large 
ea=ruſh. 


0 YLOCHA; formed 4 6 Harp. and ture, 7 bring 


forth, in Medicine, a term uſed by many authors to ex- 
preſs ſuch medicines as are given to promote delivery. 


OXY IRIPHY LLUM, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 


thors for the irifolium bituminoſum, or flinting trefgil. 


OYER ſeems to have been anciently uſcd for what we call 


ASSISES 


OrER and terminer, a commiſſion direQed to the indoes and 


ocher gentlemen of the county to which it is Hued. | v 
virtue whercof they are impowered to hear and deter- 
mane treaſons, and all manner of felonies and treſpaſes. 
The term is French, and literally denotes to hear aud de— 
termine. In our ſtatutes it is ſometimes written yer and 
determiner | 

It i» the firſt and largeſt of the five commiſiions by which 
our judges of aſſize do fit, in their everat circuits. 
Anciently it was only in uſe upon fome ſudden outtrage, 
or inſurrection, in any place. 


Oy derecord is a petition made in court, praying that the 


judges, for better proof-ſake, will be pleaſed to hear, or 
look upon, any record. 

In the like ſenſe, a perſon may demand zver of a- bond, 
deed, covenant, or the like. 


) YES, a corruption of the French eres, hear vo, being a 


term, or formula, whereby the c:iers in our courts enjoin 
ſilence or attention, before they make proclamation of 
any thing, 


OYSTER, oftrea, in Natural Hi/?ory, the name of a very 


large genus of ſhells, the characters of which are thete : 
it is a bivalve ſhell, of a coarſe external ſtructute, and 
dirty appearance; each ſheil being compoſed of a great 
number of laminz not nicely cioted down upon one an- 
other. It is in fomie ſpecies imooth, in others ſtriated, 
tuberous, or prickly ; uſually tlat. but ſometimes globoſc, 
plicated, and wrinkled into tnultes ; the lower the!l being 
always deeper than the other. Its animal is a TETHYS, 
Under this genus Linnæus enumerates thirty-one ſpecies, 
Aldrovand ſuppoſes this genus ot thell-nſh obtained the 
name 9/treum, {from the Greek orzey. a bene, as they arc 
of a bony hardneſs. See Tab. of Shells, N“ 17. 
Molt authors have confounded the two genera of oy/er 9 
and chamwx together, though there is an obvious and in— 
variable diſtindtion. The cer is rough, and has a fort 
of beak; and notwithſtanding the roughneſs of both 
ſhells, it always ſhuts very evenly and firmly : add to this, 
that one of its ſhells is flat, the other convex; and is thus 
abſolutely diſtinguiſhed from the chamæ. Hilt, Nat. 
Eclair. p 313- | | 
Oy/ters in their growth become faſtened to every ſolid ſub- 
ſtance which they happen to come into contact with; and 
rocks, ſmall ſtones, wood, fea-plants, and a thouſand 
other things, are found at times with ers adhering to 
them, whoſe thells have fitted themſelves to the form of 
the thing itſelf, and loſt their natural ſhape. The people 
who ſiſh tor, and trade in oy/ters, pretend to diltingnith 
two kinds; one which is tecund, and will breed; the 
other, which is barren, They ſay, they diſtinguiſh theſe 
by a little black fringe, which always ſurrounds the good 
breeding ov/ters. 
The way to make oy/ers green is, to put them into ſmall 
pits where the water is about three feet deep, in the ſalt 
marſhes, and where the ſun has great power; in theſe 
they become green in three or four days, 
The fpecics of ers being very numerous, they may be 
better underitood by being arranged under ſome general 
heads. 
1. Some oy/{er's are plane and ſmooth. 
2. Some oy/ters are ſmooth, yet foliated on the ſurface. 
1 | 3. Some 


— 


old ev/fer-thells, pieces of wood, &. at the bottom of 
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3. Some oyſters are of a globoſe form, and carry ſpines on 
heir thells. | 
4. Some 6y/2ers are of a globoſe figure, and jagged with 
high raiſed laminæ. 
5. Some eyſters are oblong and umbonated, 
the eher aFords the curious in microſcopic obſervations 
a very pleaſing entertainment. In the clear liquor wy 
little round hving animalcules have been found, whoſe 
bodies being conjoined, form ſpherical figures, with tails 
not changing their place otherwiſe than by ſinking to the 
bottom, as being heavier than the fluid; theſe have been 
ſeen ſrequently ſeparating, and then coming together 
again. In other oy/ters, animalcules of the ſame kind 
were found, not conjoined, but ſwimming by one an- 
other, whence they ſeemed in a more perfect ſtate, and 
were judged by Mr. Leewenhoek to be the animalcules 
in the row or ſemen of the ern. 
A female cer being opened, incredible multitudes of 
ſmall embryo /e were ſeen, covered with little ſhells, 
perfectly tranſparent, and ſwimming along ſlowly in the 
liquor; and in another female the young ones were 
found of a browner colour, and without any appearance 
of life or motion. 
Monfieur Joblot alſo kept the water running from eyſfers 
three days, and it appeared full of young ers fwim- 
ming about nimbly in it; theſe increaſed in ſize daily, 
but a mixture of wine, or the vapour of vinegar, killed 
them. 
In the month of Augult «y/fers are ſuppoſed to breed, be- 
cauſe young ones are then found in them. Mr. Leew- 
enhoek, on the fourth of Auguſt, opened an 2er, and 
took out of it a prodigious number of minute ers, all 
alive, and ſwimming nimbly about in the liquor, by 
means of certain exceeding ſmall organs, extending a 
little way beyond their ſhells; and theſe he calls their 
bears. In theſe little ces he could diſcover the join- 
ings of the ſhells, and perceived that there were ſome 
dead ones, with their thells gaping. Theſe, though ſo 
extremely minute, are ſeen to be like the large ers in 
form. 
As to the ſize of them, he computes, that a hundred and 
twenty of them in a row would extend an inch; and, 
conſequently, that a globular body, whoſe dig meter is an 
iach, would, it they were allo round, be equal to a mil- 
Von ſeren hundred and twenty-eight thouſand of them. 
He likewiſe found animalcules in the liquor five hundred 
times leſs than the embryo ers. Leewenhoek, Arcan. 
Nat. tom. iv. p. 513. 
It is not very uncommon to ſee on ier ſhells, when in 
a dark place, a ſhining matter or bluiſh light, like a flame 
of brimſtone, which {ticks to the ſingers when touched, 
aud continues ſhining and giving light for a conſiderable 
time, though without any ſenſible heat. This ſhining 
zarter being examined with a microſcope, was found to 
coniiit of three different ſorts of animalcules. Phil. 
Tranl. N? 279. See OrsTER-weorm, infra. 
From another account, preſerved in Sprat's Hiſtory of 
the Royal Society, from p. 307 to zog, we learn, that 
the 54/7crs Calt their ſpawn, winch the dredgers call their 
ſpat, in the month of May ; this ſpat cleaves to ſtones, 


the ca, which they call cultch; and it is conjetured, 
that tlie ſpat in twenty-four hours begins to have a ſhell. 
In the month of May, the dredgers, by the law of the 
ad miralty court, have liberty to take every kind of oer, 
whatſyever be their ſize. When they have taken them, 
they gently raiſe with a knife the ſmall brood from the 
cultch, and then they throw the cultch in again, to pre- 
ſerve the ground tor the future, unleſs they be fo newly 
ſpat, that they cannot be ſafely ſevered from the cultch : 
in this cafe they are permitted to take the ſtone or thell, 
&c. which the fpat is upon, one ſhell having often twenty 
ſpate. Alter the month of May, it is felony to carry 
away the cultch, and puniſhable to take any other oyſters, 
except thoſe of the ſize of a half-crown picce; or ſuch 
as when the two thells are ſhut will admit of a ſhilling 
to ratile between them. This brood, and other ers, 
arc Carried to creeks of the ſea, and thrown into the 
chanacl, which are called their beds or layers, where 
they grow and fatten; and in two or three years the 
ſmalleſt brood will become oy/ters of the ſorcfaid ſize. 
"There are great penalties, impoſed by the admiralty court, 
upon thoſe that fiſh out of the grounds which the court 
appoints, or that deſtroy the cultch, or that take any oh- 
/lers that are not of the proper ſize, or that do not de- 
{troy a fiſh, which they call the five-linger, the common 
ſca-Itar, becauſe that fiſh gets into the e when they 
gape, and ſucks them out. The reaſon of the penalty 
lor deſtroying the cultch is, that they ind, when this is 
taken away, the ouſe will increaſe, and the muſcles and 
cockles will breed there, am deſtroy the ers, becauſe 
they have no convenience ſor depoliting their ſpat. The 
| v 


OvsTER f/hery. See Freneny, 
OvSTERSs, faſfle. The greateſt bed of for, 
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eyſlers are ſick after they have ſpat; but in! 

they begin to mend, and in Auguſt the Jane 5 
well: the male oy/er is black-fick, * "R ſberfeci 
ſtance in the ſin; and the female white. a blick uy. 


it, having a milky ſubſtance in the SY wy the 


and Tyr 


* 

f . Or ity 
in the pits, ſalter in the layers, and ſalter 'ers are ij. 
obſerved, that when the tide comes in the 5 la, It 
hollow ſhell downwards, and when Nee wich their 
on the other ſide; they do not remore ft Ut, they turn 


, om their x1. 
except in cold weath Pg" dneir places 
P cr, to cover themſelves in the out. 


where known is that near Readine. ;, 7 any 
They have the entire ſhape, figure, anq are 
ſubſtance with the recent »y/ter-thells, ang v 
lain there for a long time, the oldeſt biſtor! 
tion the place giving an account of them, 
tended over no ſmaller a ſpace than fix acres 9 
and juſt above them there is a large ſtratum of a ©... 
loam, called by ſome writers a green earth 54 f. eu. 
a green ſand. It is compoſed of a crumbly * 
a very large portion of ſand. Under them Za, and 
thick ſtratum of chalk. They all lie in a level bed 6 
the ſtrata above the ſhells arc natural, and laws Sas 
been dug through till the time of finding the hell. 
The »oy/?er-ſhells and green carth together make , Fu | 
of about two foot thick; and over this » much cke 
ſtratum, of a bluiſh and very brittle clay; but t. 1 
never been dug through, except where we find the ſhells 
The people call this piercy=c/ay, and fay it is fit "Io 
uſe. This bed of clay is about a yard deep, and hon 
it is a ſtratum of fuller's earth, about two Por f \ "c 
deep; it is of a very good kind, and is uſed by the 55 
thiers. Over this there lies a ſtratum of a fine we 
find, unmixed either with the clay or fuller's earth: fl : 
is near ſeven foot deep, and above this there is a {ram 
of a fliff red clay, of which they make tiles in the p. ow 
This is covered with a little vegetable mould, and the 
depth of this ſtratum of tile-clay cannot be aſcertaine/ 
becauſe of the unevenneſs of the hill. : 
"Theſe oy/crs are ſometimes found whole, but more uſy« 
ally in ſingle ſhells. When they are in pairs, thre is 
uſually ſome of the green ſand found within them: tley 
ſeldom ſtick very faſt together; ſo that un'els very care- 
fully taken up, it is not caſy to get tim in pairs. Pl. 
Tranſ. Ne 261, p. 484. 


et muſt have 
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Ors'TER-//ells. Theſe are an alkali of a more rowerſul 


kind than 1s commonly ſuppoſed, and probably are in te- 
ality much better medicines than many of the more coſt y 
and pompous alkalis of the ſame clais. The proot of al- 
kalis is in their ſolution by acid ſpirits; and Mr. How- 
berg found, that they diſſolred much more calily in the 
acids of nitre and ſea-falt than pcarls, coral, and the 
reſt ; which he ſuppoſes owing to their containing inthe 
body of the ſhell a conſiderable portion of {ai-1a/lus, 
which is caſily perceived upon the tongue, aid which 
keeps the whole ſubſtance of the ſhell in a fort of haf 
diſlolved ſtate. Theſe ſhells are found to produce very 
great effects on the ſtomach, when injured by 2c 
mours; and Mr. Homberg is of opinion, that th:5 fr 
eaſineſs of ſolution is one great reaſon of their 2004 ©: 
fects, and that the quantity of ſal-ſalſus which ut £98 
tains, contributes not a little towards it, fines wo are 
to look upon that as a mere ſalt, but a ſalt of Peru 
kind, formed of fea-falt by the organs of tue anima;, a 
the ſeveral fermentations it undergoes in the bog 04 
in the ſame manner as the nitrons and other 14:13 CT 
the earth ceaſe to be nitrous, Kc. as ſoon as then Hate 
been blended with the juices of plants, and form vt 
them a ſalt peculiar to that plant; and this!“ PHattuy 2x 
caſe in regard to this ſalt, fince it is evidently of a were 
penetrating taſte, and of a different ſmell, from the al 
left by the ſea-water between the foveral externe 
or flakes of the ſhell, rm 
As ov/ter-ſhells were found by Mr. Homberg to be a WK y 
valuable medicine, and as one of the common es 
of preparing them 1s by calcination, which he e 6 1 
cannot but much impair their virtues, he gie s " 
lowing method of preparing them bor taking NWATG 3 
which was what he always uſed. 
Take the hollow ſhells of the oy/fers, throw Bn 
flat ones, as not ſo good; wath them perfect) e 
then lay them to dry in the fun; when tne) 7 pe then 
beat them to pieces in a marble mortar, they * 1 kr 
found to contain yet a large quantity 01 — ini 
them again in the ſun till perfectly dried, 2 1 fine 
the powdering them, and lift the powder t e capt 
ficve, Give twenty or thirty grains of thts Mew: 
morning, and continue it three weeks or mont 
Acad. Par. 1700. And thus pre- 
For the method of calcining oy/tcr-{hells, 3 
paring a phoſphorus, fee Canton ROSES? QOrsTE8" 
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in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by wri- | 
— * ſmall worm 22 in oy/ters, which ſhines 
he dark, in the manner of the glow-worm ; but with 
gb th ſal light, and not in a peculiar part only. 
an wage obſerver of theſe gs rafter was M. De La- 
a ho, communicating his obſervations to M. Au- 
wm pave occaſion to a very diſtinct account of them 
20ut, P, 
4 12 preſents itſelf on the opening of the 
e hich contain theſe worms, is only a ſort of ſhining 
yo moiſture, which appears like a ſtar of a blueiſh 
8 being drawn out, will extend itſelf to near 
on inch long, and ſhine as much for that whole 
= opt in the contracted ſtate ; it will alſo ſhine for 
* me after it is taken out of the cer. 
ſtricter obſervation, theſe ſhining ſubſtances are 
found to be real living worms, and there are indeed three 
laing ſpecies of them. One ſort is whitiſh, and has 
p four or twenty-five feet on each fide: there is a 
Mack ſpeck on one fide the head, and the back 2 
reſembles that of an eel, when the ſkin is ſtripped off. 
The black ſpeck in the head is certainly an eyCz and it 1s 
remarkable that the creature has but one. 'The ſecond 
fort of theſe worms is red: this alſo has but one eye ; 
its body is made up of ſeveral rings; its noſe is like that 
of a dog, and it has the ſame number of feet with the 
former. The third ſort is very different from the other 
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worms found alſo in the oe, particularly a large greyiſh 
one, with two horns, a great head, and ſeven or eight 
whitiſh feet; but theſe do not ſhine. This light occurs 
more frequently in large, than in ſmall oy/ers; there are 
few of theſe large ones that do not yield it in the ſhells, 
and in ſome it is ſcen in the oy/ters themſelves. Journal 
de Scavans, 1666. 

OZE, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs a ſter, or 
11, ſmell of the mouth. 

OZENA, cgana, in Medicine, a putrid and ſtinking ulcer, 
in one or both noſtrils; wherein the humour is very acrid, 
or corroſive, ſanious, and ſometimes mixed with a bloody 
mucus, 

It ſometimes proceeds from neglected, or ill managed 
wounds, contuſions, &c. in the noſtrils z eſpecially in 
ſcorbutic, ſcrophulous, or venereal habits z and ſome- 
times follows the ſmall-pox. 

It often ſpreads and eats through the ale; and, at other 
times, preys into the ſeptum naſi, cartiluge, and os pe- 
lati, eſpecially in venereal caſes; whence the great dan- 
ger of the noſe in that diſtemper. 

Fixed alk, ſays Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays, p. 235, con- 
veyed by a proper tube into the noſtrils, ſeem v to 
prove the beſt topical application in the cz-»a, whcther 
the diſeaſe be ſeated in the antrum Hiohmorianum, ©: in 
the frontal ſinuſes. It will be eaſy to guard the paticnt 
againlt drawing into his lungs too large a quantity of this 


two; it is ſpeckled, and its head is like that of a ſoal, 
and has a tuft of hair on each fide. There are other 


air, by direQting him to breathe with his mouth open 
during the operation. 


PAC 


A labial conſonant, formed by a ſlight compreſſion 
of the anterior part of the lips, and retaining an 


uniform ſound, and the fifteenth letter in the 


I Engliſh alphabet. 
When the P is followed with an V in the ſame word, it 
has the ſound of an J; thus Philoſophy is pronounced 
Filoſophy: and this is generally the caſe in words de- 
rived from the Greek. 
P and B are ſo like each other, that Quintilian declares, 
that in the word out, his reaſon required him to put 
a b, but that his ears could hear nothing but a p, ut! 
hence in ancient inſcriptions, and old gloſſaries, it ap- 
pears, that theſe two letters have often been con- 
founded. 
Several nations ſtill pronounce one for the other, the 
Welch and Germans particularly, who ſay, ponum vinum, 
for bonum vinum. 
Plutarch ob{erves, it was uſual for thoſe of Delphi to 
ſay gan for aer, Bixper for mizpey 3 and among the 
Latins, as often as an s followed, the & was changed into 
a p. as ſcribo, ſrripfe. 

P is ſometimes mute before 7, as accompt ; but in modern 
orthography it is uſually omitted, 

P, in the /taltan Muy/rc, trequently repreſents piano; which 

is what in our muſic we call /s/t, 1. e. the force of voice 
or inſtrument is to be diminithed, ſo as to make a kind 
of echo. 
P ſigniſies i prans, 1. e. more ſoft, or a ſecond echo 
weaker, or more remote than the former: and P P P 
ignities p:ani//imo, /ofteſ? of all, or a third echo, the voice 
being as it were loſt in the air. 

T. M. among A/tronomers, is frequently uſed for po? meri- 
dim, or afternaon; and ſometimes for po? mane, after 
the morning, i. e. after midnight. 

P was alſo uted among the ancients as a numeral letter, 
ſignifying the ſame with the G, viz. a hundred; accord- 
ing to the veiſe of Ugutio. 


P /imilem cum G numerum monſratur habere. 


Though Baronius thinks it rather_ſtood for ſeven. 
When a daſh was added a-top of P, it ſtood for four 
hundred thouſand. 

St. Jerom obſerves, on Daniel, that the Hebrews had no 
P ; but that the ph ferved them inſtead thereof; adding, 
that there is but one word in the whole Bible read with 
a P, viz. apadno. 

The Greek m7 ſignified 80. The Latins uſed P as an 
abbreviature. Thus P ſtood for Publius, pondo, &c. in 
8. P. O. R. or Senatus populuſque Romanus, for popu- 
lus; R. P. denoted reſpublica; P. C. patres conſcripri ; 
PR. 8. prætotis ſententia, &c. On the French coins, 
P denotes thoſe that were ſtruck at Dijon. 

P, in Medicinal Preſcription, is uſed for pug:!, or the eighth 
part of a handful. 

P. A. ſignifies partes equales, equal parts of any ingredients: 
otherwiſe denoted by a or ana, | 

P. P. ſignify puluis patrum, i. e. Jeſuit's powder, or the cor- 
tex Peruvianus in powder; which is ſo called, becauſe 
firſt brought into Europe by thoſe fathers ; and p. þ. z. 
preparatus, prepared. 

PABOS, in Botany. Sce CAAMINI. 

PABULUM is ſometimes uſed among naturaliſts ſor ſuc], 
or that part in combuſtible bodies which the fire im- 
mediately feeds on, or is ſupported by, 

PACA, mus paca of Linnzus, in Zcology, the name of an 
American animal of the GUuINE aA-piz kind, having the 
general characters of the rat kind, and the voice and hair 
of the hog. 

This is the largeſt of all the animals of this kind, being 
of the ſize of a {mall pig. The colour of the upper 
part of the body is dark brown; the lower part or ſides 
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PACHODECARHOMBIS, in Natural H, 


PAC 


marked lengthways with lines of grey ſpots ; and the het 
white ; it has five toes on each foot; and a ver h 
tail; it does not uſe its ſore-feet in the a Fe 
hands, as the other ſpecies do, but exts on the rou * 
like the hog; and is in ſome places called fu vn 
rabbit; it is uſually ſat, and the fleſh; very well taſted P 
'This animal inhabits Braſil and Guiana, and burrow; 
underground. There is a variety, quite white, ſound on 
the banks of the river St. Francis. Ray and Pennant, 


PACALIA, a ſeaſt held among the ancient Romans, in 


honour of the goddeſs Pax, Peace. 

Alnhelmus, de Laud. Virgin, ſpeaking of the impure 
feſtivals and ceremonies of the heathens, calls one of 
them Panalia; which paſlage Gronovius charges 28 
faulty, alleging, that there was no feaſt of that name 
but that it ſhould have been Pacalia, or perhaps Pa- 
lilia. 

The ancients, who perſonified, and even deifed every 
thing, were not forgetful of Peace : ſhe had an altar at 
Rome, and a ſtately temple ; and religious rites were 
paid her with great ſolemnity. 


PACAMO, in 7chthys/ogy, the name of a long-bodied fich 


of the multela-kind, caught among the rocks, and of a 
very well-taſted fleſh. It is uſually about eleven finger; 
long, and grows narrower and ſmaller toward the tail; 
its head is large, broad, and thick; its mouth is of the 
ſhape of a half- moon, and has very folid but not ſharp 
teeth; its ſkin eaſily ſlips off from the body like that of 
an eel, 


PACE, paſſus, ep, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between 


the two feet of a man in walking. 

The ordinary pace of a man is two feet and a half; 
though many reckon it a yard: the ge-metrical or German 
pace, called alſo the greater pace, is hive leet. 

The ancient Roman and modern Italie mile conſiſts of a 
thouſand paces, mille paſſus. The French league is 3200 
paces, and the German 4000. 


Pack, in the /Manege, is a certain manner of motion, or 


progreſſion of a horſe. 

The natural paces of a borſe are three, viz. the WALK, 
ro, and GALLOP: to which may be added an à u- 
BLE, becauſe ſome horſes have it naturally. 

For the artificial paces, fee A1Rs. f 
Horſes that mix their paces, 1. C. ſhuffle betwixta walk 
and amble, &c. are ſeldom of any value. The deſect 
proceeds from their fretful, fiery temper : and lomet 
from a weakneſs either in their reins or legs. 


imes 


PACHAMAC, in A1y:hslogy, the name which the idolaters 


of Peru gave to the ſovereign being whom they wor- 
ſhipped, together with the ſun and other imaginat! de. 
tics. The principal temple of this deity was feeare 
in a valley, about four leagues from Lima, ng 
founded by the incas of Peru. This idol was 7e. 
the greateſt veneration. Pizarro derived great 125 
from the temple of Pachamdc; and the rums that ſti 


remain furniſh a very high notion of its magnificence. 
8. 


PACHAMAMA, the name of a Peruvian a 150 


A 


of a genus of foilils, of the claſs of the ſelenite. 
, thic 7 Hut 


The word is derived from the Greek 74v5 * 
ten, and pouCog, a rhombus, and expieſſcs a 0 if Fil 
boidal body, compoſed of ten plaucs- HCC 10, 

Cla 5 2. . it 
T 1 characters of this genus ate, that the cenie 01.0 
conſiſt of ten planes; but as the top and bo in 
leptodecarhombes, or moſt common kind of my | 

are broader and larger planes than any of EY makes 
great thickneſs of this genus, on the uit! weetinf 
its ſour longer planes in all the bodies pr 3 

in an obtuſe angle from its ſides, its latgolt P 


this genus there are ſour ſpecics. PACHUNTICA 


elt, . 


PAC 


paCHUNTICS, formed of Taxuo, I incrafſ<tr, a terra | 


"ſed by ſome medical writers to expieſs incraſlating 
* iceful, or free from troubles, tumults, &c. 
pACIFIC, br is a denomination given to that period in 
rn Saviour was born, on account of the general 
— which then prevailed through the Roman em- 
a lters, liter paciſicæ, in the Ancient Church, was 
on cnomination given to all forts of Jetters teſtimonial, 
* by the biſhop or chorepiſcopus to their prieſts, 
den they had occaſion to travel abroad; certifying that 
— bearet was a catholic, and in communion with the 
carey ix ken from th ifical of 
The liſe of pope Sixtus I. taken from the pontifical o 
ve Damaſus, mentions that pope as the firſt who in- 
troduced thoſe letiers called Formate, Canonicæ, Com- 

mendatitics Communicatorie, Eccleſraſtice, & Pacifice. 

Pactric Orcan, or South Sea, in Geography, that vaſt 

ocean which ſeparates Alia from America; it is called 
Pacific from the moderate weather the firſt mariners, 
who ſailed in it, met with, between the tropics 3 and it 
was called South Sea, becauſe the Spaniards croſſed the 
Ithmus of Darien from north to ſouth. It is property 
the weſtern ocean: with regard to America, 
Geographers call the South Sea, Mare Pacificum, the Pa- 
cific Ocean; 9 being leſs infeited with ſtorms than the 
Atlantic. M. Frezier affirms, it does not deſerve that 
appeliation 3 and that he has ſeen as violent tempeſts 
therein as in any other ſea : but Magellan happening to 
have a very favourable wind, and not meeting with any 
thing to ruffle him, when he ſirſt traverſed this vall 
ocean, in 1520, gave it the name which it has retained 
ever ſince. Maty, however, adds, that the wind is ſo 
regular there, that the veſſels would frequently go 
from Acapulco to the Philippine Iflands, without thilc- 
ing a fail, 

PACIFICATION, the act of reſtoring or re-eſtabliſhing the 

public peace and tranquillity, 
The word is applied to many ordinances of the kings of 
France, deſigned to pacify the troubles that occurred in 
the kingdom, with regard to religion, during the ſixteenth 
century. and particularly appropriated to the periods put tc 
the religious broils raiſed in France, in the year 1508, 
by the edict of Nantz; and the civil commotions, be— 
tween the Engliſh and Scots, ending in 16-8. 

PACIFICATOR is commonly under{tcod in the ſame ſenſe 
with mediator; viz. one who endeavours to reconcile 
princes or powers at variance. | 
Wicquefort makes a ditſ-rence hetween mediator an 
pacificator. The peace being concluded between France 
and England, in 1671, the inſtruments on each tide 
were put in the hands of certain ambaſiadors, who had 
been employed as pacificatoys, not as mediators, to be 
kept till ſuch time as the ratification had been ex- 
changed. So the archbithop of Piſa, the duke of Tul- 
cany's ambaſſador at Madrid, was never eſteemed a me- 
ator, though the French ambaſſadors allowed him to 
de preſent at the conferences held with the commiſſion— 
ers ol Spain, to act as a pecificator of the differences 
between them. "The grand duke had not offered his me- 
Uation, nor would France have accepted it. Wicquefort, 
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ere really, what their title expreſſes; pathers as 

exportation). f of or forts of- bale goods (intended for 
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: carry the mail | ern 
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«$4, in Botany, a coniferous ſpecies of Braſilian 


CANNa, M 


being chewed, attracts humors 


or. Ul. No thus uſed it is heating and breaks the 


PACGURI, in Betas, 1 


P AD 


ſtone ; and being chewed frequently in a day and the 


juice ſwallowed is an excellent remedy againit the go- 
northœa, which it cures in leſs than three days, with- 
out the help of any other medicine. It is offenſive to 
the ſtomach by its acor, and therefore the frequent uſe 
of it is to be avoided. 

There is a ſecond ſpecies of this plant, which is diſtin- 
guilhed by the ſweerneſs of its leaves underneath, and by 
its red flowers: and a third ſpecics, known by its cerule- 
ous tetrapetaſous flowers. Ray. 


Paco ſeroco, in Botany, Margr. piſe, a ſpecies of Braſilian 


CANNA, Which bears its fruit in cluſters at the bottom 
of the {tilk. The freſh leaves as well as the ſtalk and 
fruit, before it is ripe, being rubbed, give a ime!] like 
ginger, which is very grateſul, and therefore ſerves inſtead 
of ſpices. They are alſo uſed in hot baths. Ray. 


PACOS, in Z:o/ogy, the name of a ſpecies of camel; 


uſually, but very improperly, accounted a ſpecies of 
theep ; and known among many by the name of the Ja- 
diam ſſ cep, or Peruvian ſheep. 

It very much refembles that ſpecies of camel uſually 
known by the name of glama, and found in the ſame 
countries; but this is much {maller, and is much leſs 
tractable, and a very obſtinate animal. 

The reaſon of this creature*s having been accounted a 
ſheep is, that its hair is ſo long os to reſemble wool, and 
it is clothed prodigiouſly thiek with it; its head and 
neck alone have more wool on them than the whole 
body of our largeſt ſheep ; its body is clothed in the 


lame proportion with a woolly hair, equally fine; it is a 
much wenker creature than the glama, and is ſeldom 
uſed for cartring burthens, though the tame ones will 
carty {rom fifty to ſeventy-five pounds; but is kept as 
our theep, for the ſake of its wool and its fleſh, which 
is very well taſted, and is a 1ich food. 

Theſe animals live in large herds, are very timid and ex- 
ceſſirely ſwift. The Indians take them in a ſtrange 
mariner: they tie cords, with bits of wool or cloth han 
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ing to them, about three or ſour ſeet from the ground, 

acroſs the narrow paſſes of the mountains, then drive 

the animals towards them, which are fo terr:Ged by the 

Nutter of the rags as not to dare o naſs, but kuddiing 

together, give the hunicrs opportunity to kill with their 
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people of the Philippine ifands to a ſmall bird of the 
ſparrow kind, but very beautifully variegated. It feeds 
on the ſeeds or graſs. 


ACQUING, in Natzral Hiſtory, a name given by the 


PACT, PacTtv wt, or PacTioNn, in Law, a covenant or 


convention between two or more parties. 

Ulpian derives the word from the Latin verb paci/cs, 13 
bargain, agree. contract others, with more probability, 
from pace, { appeaſe or pacify 3 or from fange, I firs 
eſtabliſh. . 

The civil lawyers, after Ulpian, define the word pad, 
the content of two or more parties to the fame thing. 
Dumrum aut plurium in idem co1/01:/its, lib. iii. ſect. 2. F. 
dle pattts. 

There are two ſpecies of conventions, viz. the pad? and 
contract. A padt againſt good manners, ayaintt public 
or natural equity, is null. It is a maxim in law, Lx nu 
do patto non oritur lex. 


PACTA cenverrta, in Poland, are the articles agreed on be- 


tween the king and the republic; and which they mu- 
tually oblige each other to obterve, 


PAD-/addle. See SADDLE. 
PAD DLE, a fort of oar, uſed by the ſavages of Africa and 


America, to navigate their-canoes. It is woch ſhorter 
and broader in the blade than the ovr of a. boat, and 
irregularly employed in rowing and iteering., 


— C 
PADDUn, in Glaſs-matins, the name of an inſtrument 


with which the workman ſtirs about the land and aihes 
in the calcar. 


PADDOCK, or Pappock-corerfe, a piece of ground, con- 


veniently taken out of a park, ordinarily a mite long, and 
a quarter of a mile broad, encompatied with pales or a 
wall, for the exhibiting of races with greyhounds, for 
wagers, plates, or the like. 
At: one end of the peda is a little houſe, where the 
dogs are to be entered ; and whence they are flipped; 
near which ate pens to incloſe two or three deer for the 
ſport. | 
The deer when turned looſe, run all along by the pale 
and the ſpectators are placed on the other fide. 
Along the courſe are ſeveral poſts ; viz. the law- poſt, 160 
yards from the dog-houfe and pens ; the quarter of a 
mile poſt; halſ-mile poſt; and pinching pott ; beſide the 
84 | ditch, 


P AD 


Uitch, a place made to receive the deer, and preſerve them 
from farther purſuit. | 

Near the ditch are placed judges or triers. The keeper, 
to flip the dogs fairly, puts a falling collar upon each, 
to {lip through a ring; and the deer being turned Jooſe 
and put forward by a teazer, as ſoon as it is arrived at 
the law-poſt, the dog-houſe door is thrown open, and the 
dogs ſlipped. , 
If now the deer ſwerve ſo much, as that his head is 
judged nearer the dog-houſe than the ditch, before he 
arrives at the pinching-polt, it is no match; but muſt be 
run over again three days after. If there be no ſuch 
ſwerve, but the deer runs ſtrait as far as the pinching- 
poſt, then the dog neareſt him, if he chance to ſwerve 
afterwards, or by any accident be blanched, or if there be 
vo ſuch ſwerve, &c. the dog that leaps the ditch firſt 
wins the match. 

PADLE, or PaDLE-/taf}, a ſmall ſtaff, ſhod with iron, for 
cleanſing the plow from ſtubble, dirt, &c. a 

PAD OGl, a ſpecies of puniſhment uſed in Ruſſia. In this 
puniſhment the body of the criminal is ſtripped to the 
waiſt, and then laid upon the ground; one ſlave holds 
the head between his knees, and another the lower part 
of the body; then rods are applied to the back, till ſome 

erſon gives notice to deſiſt, by crying out, enough. — 

his puniſhment is conſidered in Ruſha merely as a cor- 
rection of the police, exerciſed on the ſoldier by military 
diſcipline, by the nobility on their ſervants, and by per- 
ſons in authority over all ſuch as are under their com- 
mand. 
Ever fince the acceſſion of Elizabeth to the throne 
of Ruſſia, the puniſhments were reduced to two kinds, 
viz. the padog: and KNOUT. 

PADUAN, among Medaliſis, a modern medal made in 
imitation of the antique; or a new medal ſtruck with 
all the marks and characters of antiquity. 

The name is taken from Paduan, Paduanus, a famous 
Italian painter, who ſucceeded fo well in the impoſture, 
if it may be ſo called, that the beſt judges are at a loſs 
to diſtinguiſh his medals from the genuine ones. 

This Paduan was thus called from the place of his birth, 
Padua; his proper name was Giovanni Cavino; others 
ſay, Lewis Lee; he flouriſhed in the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, Gotheb Rink adds, that he had an aſlociate in 
this forgery, called Alexander Baſſianus. His ſon Oc- 
tavian, though born at Rome, was alſo called the Pa- 
duan. 

Papua is properly applicable to thoſe medals only, which 

are ſtruck on the matrices of the elder Paduan; which 
are {till preſerved. Though it is frequently uſed in the 
general for all medals of this kind. 
Joubert obſerves, that there have been a Paduan and 
Parmeſan in Italy, and a Carteron in Holland, who had 
the knack of imitating the antique in perfection. The 
Parmeſan was Laurentius Parmeſanus. We may alſo 
add another Italian who excelled in this way, viz. Va- 
lerius Bellus Vicentinus; but his medals are not ſo come 
mon as thoſe of the reſt. 

PADUS, in Botany. Sce LAUREL. 

P/EAN, Saar, in Antiquity, 3 hymn in honour of Apollo, 

or ſome other of the gods; chiefly uſed on occaſion of 
victory and triumph. 
Feſtus derives the word amo Tov ,t ferire, to ſmite, 
ſhot ; but Heſychius rather takes Apollo to have been 
denominated Pzan, from ate 3:pareuo, 4 heal; in al- 
luſion to his being the deity of medicine. | 
The Paan took its name from Apollo himſelf; who 
was denominated Pn, becauſe in his combat with 
the ſerpent Python, his mother Latona encouraged him 
to make uſe of his arrows, by crying frequently, m wat, 
in wat, do boy, bravely boy. 

PE AN or PO is allo the name of a foot in the ancient 

poetry; ſo called, as commonly ſuppoſed, becauſe appro- 
priated to the hymn Pean; though Quintilian derives 
the name from its inventor Pon, a phyſician. There 
were four kinds of ſeet called Pans. 
The firſt Pæan conſiſts of four ſyllables, one of which 
is long, and the reſt ſhort, as co//igere ; the ſecond is 
compoled of a ſhort, a long, and two ſhort, as re/olvere ; 
the third of two long, a ſhort, and a long, as communt- 
nicant; and the fourth of three ſhort and one long, as 
temeritas. 

PACILIA, in /chthyology, a name given by Schoneveldt, 
and ſome others, to the fiſh called by moſt authors the 
muſlcla feſſilis. It is properly a ſpecics of cobilis, and is 
called by Artedi the bluiſh cobitis, with five longitudinal 

black lines on the body. 

PADARTHROCACES, in Surgery, is a diſeaſe of the 

bones, raiſing them into tumors near the joints, and 

diffecing from the ſpina ventoſa, in that it is not at- 
tended either with violent pains, or eroſions of the bone 
and adjacent parts. 


The word is derived from the Greek, mais, a child, apbpoy, 


PAD 


a joint, and xa, an evil, ſignifying chat z.; 
of the joints, to which e — Te 4 
which is the caſe, becauſe the bones of c 1. 4 ; 
ſofter than thoſe of adults, are therefore the * 
diſtended by humors, and more frequent] jor 
tumors : theſe are hard in this J 


ſoft parts 


raiſed in 
caſe 1 
are not inflated, and are * 2 adjacer 


inflammation, and pain. It is, however, t = Tedneſs 
that this diſorder, though at firſt very een han 
e 


SPINA wventoſ/a, is ſometimes known to 
that diſorder. Heiſter. 
PA DERIA, in Botany, a genus of the 


degenerate intg 


pentandria 


claſs. It is of a twiſted form, the ſtyle ; werben 
the fruit is a brittle berry, containing two fools. ht 


is only one ſpecies. 

PADEROTA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, is a 
of plants of the diandria monogynia claſs; the ch 3 
of which are, that the cup is a perianthium % n 
into four ſegments, and remaining after the flow - 
fallen; the ſeveral . are ſtrait and pointed ** 
flower is compoſed of a ſingle petal, which forms 2 : 
lindric tube, nearly of the length of the cup hea 
erect at its extremity, and divided into two Jabia the 
upper of which is long, hollow, and narrow, the oder 
expanded, but ſomewhat erect, broadeſt in its u R 
part, lightly divided into three ſegments, and tho e all 
equal; the ſtamina are two filaments bent downward 
and of the ſame length with the cup; the antherz are 
ſomewhat erect; the piſtil has a roundiſh germen, a 
thread-like ſtyle of the ſame length with the tamin, 
and a truncated ſtigma ; the fruit is a flatted capſule of 
an oval figure, but bifid and pointed at the top, conſiſt. 
ing of two cells with four valves ; the ſeeds are ye 
numerous, oblong, and obtuſe, and adhere to a columnar 
receptacle. There are two ſpecies, one of which is the 
honorata of Micheli. 

P=#DEROTA, among ſome of the old botanical writers, is 
alſo a name given to the acanthns, or bear's breech, 

P/ADO-BayTisM, a compound of Sale, aa, infant, 
and gain e, baptiſm, infant-BAPTISM, or that con- 
ferred on children. 

Papo-BarTisTs, formed of mai, maid, infant, and 
ga NIC, I baptize, are thoſe who maintain that Bar- 
TISM ſhould be adminiſtered to infants. In ſupport of 
this opinion they plead, that if infants, under the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation were excluded from the privilege 
of baptiſm, the Chriſtian inſtitution muſt appear in this 
reſpect to be leſs complete and perfect than that of the 
Jews: and it is not likely, by argving 4 priori, that God 
would appoint an external ſign of peculiar diſtinction 
and benefit for children under the patriarchal and Jewiſh 
conſtitution, without any ſimilar appointment under the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation z more eſpecially as the firſt pro- 
ſelytes to Chriſtianity, and thoſe in particular who were 
converted from among the Jews, would naturally expect 
ſome token of dillinction and privilege, comprehend- 
ing their children, and reſembling in its deſign, though 
milder in its nature, that which Chriſtianity had abro- 
gated. This expectation was farther encouraged by the 
very condeſcending and affectionate manner in which 
our Lord expreſſes himſelf concerning infants; pit 
cularly when he ſays, Mark x. 14. „Of ſuch is the king- 
dom of God ;” which ſome underſtand to ſignify, that 
the rights and privileges of the Chriſtian church —_ 
to ſuch. With theſe views, it is eaſy to conceive to Wits: 
ſubjects they would apply the general charge to * 
proſelytes, unleſs they had been directed and reſtricte 
by ſome exprels order. 

An order of limitation was abſolutely 1 3 
vent their miſtaking the proper ſubjects of 9 be 
and miſapplying this ordinance, if infants were * 
excluded. This would be the more likely, as 1 
would explain the precepts of Christ, aug A | 
tilm, by * cuſtom prevailing among the E e, 
time : and as it was the practice, when . Ke 
over to the Jewith religion, to baptize the C 2 5 1 
the parents, the apoſtles would naturally conc! —_— 
children were included in the general cone 

Matt. xxviii. 19. 

Mr. Wall 8 to ſhew, from ſhes 

the Jews themlelves, and thoſe of ers eee 

ſtood the Jewiſh cuſtoms, and have e our Sa- 
them, that it was the cuſtom of the Jews. mo 

viour's time, and as.they athirm from 1110 1 

their law, to baptize as well as circumcie 

that joined them from other nations, «i 

his deſire, his infant children likewlle- | an urge me 

Morcover, the advocates for infant bapt: frer is Man- 

directly the argument from circumciſion * ; 

ner: the covenant made, with Abraham. bleſſings weie 

of grace, by which ſpiritual and ctern z lich. xi. b. 
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neceſſary to pre- 
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Prehended unde 


h Tews and Gentiles, and their feed, Cir- 
wa 22 1 by God as a token of that co- 
_— and as ſuch, he commanded that it ſhould be 
"ene: iſtered to the infant offspring of his covenant peo- 
wo Gen. xvii. 1-4. And yet, 1 the covenant 

areth, that ancient token of it is a oliſhed ; nor 18 
a re any external ſign or ſeal of it, under the Chriſtian 
1 nſation, except Faptiſi. We have, therefore, rea- 
et think, that this ordinance was intended to ſuc- 
ceed circumciſion, as it reſembles it in many reſpects, 

nd ſeems to be called the circumciſion of Chriſt, by 
_ apoſtle Paul, Col. ii. 11, 12. And inaſmuch as cir- 
cumciſion was adminiſtered to infants, in token of this 


covenant, baptiſm, being its ſubſtitute and 13 
ult 


ought to be adminiſtered to infants likewiſe. Con 
Adds ii. 30. Rom. xi. 17, &c. 3 
Another argument for infant baptiſm is deduced from 
the words of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. vii. 14. which are ſup- 
ſed to have a direct reference to infant baptiſm ; be- 
cauſe holy often a gran thoſe that might be admitted 
to ſacred rites, and unclean ſuch as were to be excluded 
from them. Doddr. in loc. i 
The Pædi-baptiſis acknowledge that there is no direct 
and expreſs command to baptize infants; but appealing 
to the hiſtory of the adminiſtration of baptiſm, they 
argue, that the apoſtles are ſaid to have baptized whole 
families, Acts xvi. 15, 33. 1 Cor. i. 16. and, therefore, 
probably infants, comprehended under this general de- 
nomination. And they apprehend, that they have been 
able to trace ſuch intimations at leaſt of infant baptiſm, 
in the earlieſt ages of the church, as may, to a high 
degree of n prove it to be an apoſtolic, and con- 
ſequently divine inſtitution. 
Irenæus, who was born about the time of St. John's 
death, and probably of Chriſtian parents, mentions in- 
fants among the regenerate, i. e. the baptized, as the 
word generally ſignifies in his writings. 
Juſtin Martyr, about forty years after the time of the 
apoſtles, ſpeaks of ſome who had been made diſciples 
from their infancy. 
Tertullian, about one hundred years after the apoſtles, 
though he adviſes parents to defer baptizing their 


children, except when their lives were in danger, ſpeaks | 


of the practice, as generally received and obſerved in 
his time. 

Cyprian, about one hundred and fifty years aſter the 
npoſt les, is allowed by all to ſpeak ar as of infant 
baptiſm, as generally uſed in the church; and we learn, 
that, in his time, A D. 253, a queſlion being agitated 
among ſixty-ſix biſhops, in the council of Carthage, 
whether an infant muſt be kept till he was eight days 
old before he be baptized, all unanimouſly gave their 
- wag to the contrary. 


ere are many paſſages that expreſsly refer to infant 


baptiſm, in the works of Origen, who was born of 
Chriſtian parents; and as his father was martyred in the 
year 202, when he was ſeventeen years old, the re- 
moter Chriſtians of his family muſt have been nearly 
contemporary with the apoſtles. 

In the Apeſtolic ConsriToUTIONS, which are allowed 
to be very ancient, expreſs mention occurs of infant 
baptiſm, as commanded by Chriſt. Matt. xix. 14- 

The learned Wall, who took great pains in this inquiry, 
informs us, that, in the firſt ſour hundred years after the 
apoſtles, there appears to be only one, viz. Tertullian, 
who, in ſome caſes, Mviſed the delay of infant baptiſm ; 
and another, viz. Gregory, who practiſed ſuch delay in 
the caſe of his own — but no ſociety of men 
adopted this opinion, nor did any one perſon pretend 
to ſay it was unlawful to baptize infants : and in the 
next ſeven hundred years, there is not ſo much as one 
man to be found, that either ſpoke for or practiſed any 
ſuch delay: and, if truth were to be determined by 


numbers, the general and uniform practice of the Chri 


tian church is very much in favour of infant baptiſm. 


the other hand, the Baptiſts plead, that infants are 


2 of complying with the terms required in or- 
i to baptiſm, i. e. repentance and faith, and of re- 
ceving thoſe inſtructions which Chriſt directed, as pre- 
zious to it. Matt, xxviii. 19. compared with 1 Peter, 
a 21. But the Pæde-baptiſis reply, that thoſe inſtruc- 
I» and conditions were required only of thoſe who 
. of them. Beſides, the word wabiſeuon]:, 
= e 0 ſome underſtand of teaching, previous to baptiſm, 
J ugnty make diſciples : and that infants may be com- 

9 r that name, ſome have argued from 

s xv. 10. The word uſcd by Juſtin Martyr, in the 


paſſage above cited, and applied to infants, is eu29]evoav. 


ad 1t has been farther alledged, that the penmen of 
and other Chriſtian writers, have commonly 
. 5 word to ſigniſy the reception of any one to the 
fin and depree of diſciples, as preparatory to ſub- 

inſtruction; ſo that perſons, thus received in 


cripture 
uſed t p 
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order to be taught, were, before the inſtruction itſelf; 
denominated diſciples. Compare Luke ix. 57. and 
Mact. viii. 19, 20, 21. Euſebius Evang. Demonſt. lib. iii. 


ſect. 7. where he ſtyles thoſe who were deſirous of learn- 


ing of Chriſt, his diſciples. | 

It is ſarther objected, that infants are incapable of re- 
ceiving any benefit from baptiſm ; and that, in this 
caſe. the ordinance is expoſed to contempt. The Pædo- 
baptifls reply to this objection, by maintaining on the 
contrary, that there are many advantages reſulting from 
baptiſm, adminiſtered to infants, both to them and 
principally to their parents, whoſe immediate act it is; 
that an ordinance, as in the caſe of Chriſt, who was 
himſelf baptized, may ſometimes be adminiſtered to 
thoſe who are not capabie of all the purpoſes for which 
it was originally inſtituted, and which it may ſubſerve 
with regard to others; and ſtill farther, that this ar- 
gument againſt baptizing infants, by proving too much, 
proves nothing; for if infants are incapable of the ends 
of baptiſm, under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, infants, 
under former diſpenſations, were equally incapable of 
the ends of circumciſion ; and, therefore, ſuch an in- 
ſtitution was uſeleſs and improperly enjoined. 

The objection founded on the ſilence of the New Teſta- 
ment, with regard to infants, as the ſubjects of bap- 
tiſm, is already anſwered, in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, and the objection retorted againſt the Baptiſts 
themſelves. The hiſtory of the praclice of baptizing 
infants has been already ſtated; and though it is urged, 
that Juſtin Martyr contends for a 2 of faith as 
neceſſary in order to baptiſm, whence was derived the 
uſe of ſponſors, in the caſe of infants, it is anſwered 
by the Ped-bapti/ts, that Juſtin ſpeaks of the adult, or 
may conſider the confeſſion of the ſponſor as the child's, 
being made in his name: and this is the more probable, 
as the ſubſequent fathers uſe the ſame language, long 
aſter infant baptiſm was the prevailing practice. 

The Pe do-haptiſis alſo differ from the Baptiſts, as to the 
mode of adminiſtering this Chriſtian ordinance. The 
former perform it by ſprinkling or pouring on water; 
the latter by the immerſion of the whole body, which 
they conteſt to be an eſſential circumſtance. In favour 
of immerſion it is pleaded, that the word 82 ie, being 
derived from ga, properly ſignifies to plunge : on the 
other hand it is urged, that in this diminutive and deriv- 
ative form it may ſignify any method of waſhing, and is 
ſometimes uſed in ſcripture for waſhing things which 
were not dipped in water, but on which it was poured. 
Compare Luke xi. 38. Mark vii. 4. and thole paſſages, 
in which the pouring out of the ſpirit is called bap- 
tiſm. Acts i. c, 8. ch. xi. 15, 16. to which ſome add, 
1 Cor. x. 2. obſerving that ga is never uſed for bap- 
tiſm. 

Farther, the Baptiſts argue, that John performed his 
baptiſm by immerſion, and that his practice is obligatory 
upon all Chriſtians. To this ſome have replied, that 
John's baptiſm is diſtinguiſhed from Chriſtian baptiſm, 
and that ſome, who had received his baptiſm, were again 
baptized in the name of Chriſt. Acts xix. 2, 4, 5. 
And, therefore, that his example does not bind Chril- 
tians. However, it is at leaſt doubtful, whether John, 
who was of the line of the prieſts that had been always 
uſed to perform their purifications by ſprinkling, did 
really baptize by immerſion. On the aſlirmative it is 
urged, that we read of his en () in Jordan: 
but to this is anſwered, that ey ſignifies by, at, or with, 
and conſequently furnithes no proof that John plunged 
his diſciples into the river of Jordan. It is farther 
pleaded, that he choſe a place for this purpoſe, where 
there was much water; and this he might have done, 
for the convenience of ſprinkling, as well as of plung- 
ing, conſidering the numbers that reſorted to his bap- 
tiſm, Matt. iii. 5. It is improbable, that ſuch multitudes 
of both ſexes, and at a diſtance from their own habi- 
tacions, thould be baptized in any other mode. 
Another argument, in favour of immerſion, is drawn 
from the account of Philip and the eunuch ; Acts viii. 
38, 39, who went down (4) into the water; and, after 


the baptiſm, they are both ſaid to come up (:x) out if 
the water. But many paſſages might be cited, where 


ets ſignifies 79 or vnto, and ex from. Matt. xv. 24. chap. 
xvii. 27. Chap. iii. 11. John ix. I. 2 Cor. v. i. Rev. 
xix. 5 | 
It yy argued, that plunging alone repreſents our 
being buried with Chriſt in baptiſm, and conſequently 
that this ceremony is eſſential. Compare Rom. vi. 4. 
Col. ii. 12. The Pedo-vapti/ts, though they allow that 
there is in theſe paſſages an alluſion to the mode of bap- 
tiſm, which then generally prevailed, maintain, that in 
the inſtiturion of the ordinance, there is no declaration, 
that it was chiefly deſigned to repreſent this, and per- 
ſons were baptized betore it was generally known, that 
Chriſt thould die and ariſe from the dead. Our bein 
. 
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cleanſed from fin ſeems to be the thing primarily in- 
tended, which may well be repreſented by pouring on 
water z and as this more naturally repreſents the pouring 
out of the ſpirit, the ſprinkling us with it, and the 
ſprinkling of the blood of Jeſas, it may anſwer as va- 
luable purpoſes as that mode, which, more directly, re- 
reſents a death and a reſurrection. | 
he moſt confiderable argument in favour of immerſio 
is, that it was practiſed in the primitive ages. Several 
texts, in the New Teſtament, ſay the Baptiſts, plainly 
declare this. Matt. iii. 6, 16. John iii. 23. Acts viii. 
36 — 39. But from theſe paſſages, the Pzds-baptits reply, 
that no certain concluſion in favour of immerſion can 
be drawn; nor from the ſubſequent hiſtory of the 
Chriſtian church. Though they allow that immerſion 
might be uſed, there are ſome caſes in which it is more 
probable, that the mode of baptiſm was ſprinkling; 
partly on account of the number baptized at once, 
and partly becauſe many of them were ſtrangers, and 
frr lrom their own habitations, and therefore deſtitute 
of that change of raiment, which decency, conveniency, 
and fafety, would have required. We might add far- 
ther, that baptiſm by ſprinkling is, in its nature and the 
circumitances attending it, more ſuitable to the mild and 
benign genius of Chriſtianity, and to the deſigned ex- 
tent of its ſpread through all the various climates of the 
earth, than baptiſm by immerſion. See, on this ſubject, 
Walls IIiſtory of Infant Baptiſm, 4to. 1707. Wall's 
Defence of the Hiſtory againſt Gale, &c. 8vo. 1702. 
Tow -00d's Baptiſm of Infants a reatonable Service. 
Flemm-ez's Plea for Infants, &c. &c. 
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For a ſummary of the principal arguments in favour of 
boptizing adults, and by immerhon, fee Bar T1STs., 

P/AEAEDOTHYSIA, Seb, in Antiquity, an inhuman 
cuſtom, that prevailed among the ancient heathens, of 
ſacrificing their children. Thus it is related in the 
ſcriptures, that the king of Moab, being belieged by the 
liraelites in his capital, and reduced to great ſtraits, 
took his eldeſt ſon, that ſhould have reigned in his ttcad, 
and offered him for a burnt-offering upon the wall, on 
which the ſiege was raifed, 2 Kings iii. 27. 

From Phoenicia this cruel practice paſſed into Europe, 
and Africa, and fpread itſelf far and wide: and it is 
reported, that the Mexicans are, at preſent, guilty of it. 

PAENOE, in B:tany, the name of a very large tice, which 
crows in Malabar. 

The refin, diſcharged ſrom the root, bark, fruit, and 
other parts of this tree, when boiled with oil, is uſed 
either for a hard or liquid pitch; and is, in the Indian 
ſacrifices, ſometimes burnt inſtead of incenſe. 

The kernels of the fruit when bruiſed, and, in conjunc- 
tion with warm water, levigated on a marble, corrobo- 
rate the ſtomach, remove a nauſea and vomiting, allay 
racking pains of the belly, and cure the cholera. The 
reſin of this tree, when melted with the oleum ſeſami, 
is an excellent vulnerary balſam: when reduced to a 
powder, and exhibitcd, it alſo powerfully cures a gonor- 
rhœa, and other venereal ſymptoms. Ray. 

PANULA, er PExvL a, ameng the Romans, a thick, 
ſhort, cloſe-bodied garment, fit for a defence againſt 
cold and rain. 

P/EONIA, in Botany. See Proxy. 

P/EONTTES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
writers to the: ſtone called by others peanites, and 
eſtee mec of yreat uſe to women in labour. It ſeems to 


have been called pean/tes, from Pæonia, in Macedonia, 
N 


where it was found. 


PAGAN, paganus, a heathen, gentile, or idolater, one who | 


adores falſe gods. 

Baronius derives the word paganus. a pagis, villages, be- 
cauſe, when Chriſtians became matters of the cities, 
the heathens were obliged, by the edicts of Conſtantine 
and his ſons, to go and live in the country villages, &c. 
Salmaſius will have the word come from pagus, con- 
ſidered as originally ſigniſying gens, or nation: whence, 
he obſerves, we ſay indifferently, pazans or gemiles. 

The abbot de Fleury gives another origin of pagan: he 
obſerves, that the emperor Conſtantine, going from 
- Antioch, againſt Maxentius, in 350, allembled all his 
troops, and adviſed fuch as had not received baptiſm to 
receive it immediately; declaring - withal, that ſuch- as 
ſhould be found unbaptized ſhould quit the ſervice, and 

o home. 2 

enge, perhaps, ſays the abbot, the name pagan might 
be given to thoſe who choſe- the latter; the Latin word 


paganus properly ſignifying 4 perſon who does not beur 


arms, in oppoſition to mules, a ſoldier. 
And hence it might, in time, extend to all heathens 
Or, continues he, the word might come from pa; us, v// 
lage, in regard the pealants were thoſe who adherc: 
longeſt to the idolatry of the heathens. 
PAGANALIA, an ancient rural feaſt, thus called, becauſ. 
celebrated in the villages, in pagis, . | 
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In the paganalia, the peaſants went in folemn 
all around the village, making luſtrations t 
They had alſo theic ſacrifices, wherein the „ 
on the altars of the gods. FR 
Pant erm, Fer barg 
8 5 ey were held! 
month of February. in the 

PAGANELLUS, in Ichthyology. See Goct 

PAGANINA, an Italian word, uſed by ſome reno 
preſs the fir!t excrements of children: theſe g e 
reduced to powder, are eſtcemed by ſome a ried and 
and powerful medicine againſt epilepſies. 1 ery great 
taken in ſmall doſes, every day, for ſome t "0 whe 

PAGANISM, the religious world Fang 

: p and diſcipline of 

gans; or the adoration of idols and falſe gods * 
The gods of paganiſm were tither men as ] pi 

p . ys , Upiter, Her. 
cules, Bacchus, &c. or fictitious perſons, as v. in 
Fame, Fever, &c. or beaſts, as in E | * b 

Ar n Egypt, Crocodile 

cats, &c. or, finally, inanimate things, as oni y 
and water, &c. ; I 0s, 

PAGARCHUS, m9ſ2py2;; formed from pagus, villa 
and apyy, command, among the ancients a pett 4, 
giſtrate of a pagus, or little diſtrick, in the conntey.” 9 5 

PAGE, formed from ate, child, boy, a youth of ime re 
tained in the family of a prince, or great perſon: : 

i | | d 8 ape 
as an . to attend in viſits of ceremony, 
carry meſſages, bear ai 8. & 2 
. td hare L = 5 _ 

„and learn his ex- 
ercifes, 
The pages in the king's houſhold are various, and have 
various provinces afhgned them: as pages of HONOUR, 
pages of the preſence- chamber, pages of the back-llairs, 
QC, 
Pages were anciently diſtinguiſned from the other ſervants 
in livery, by their wearing drawers in tieu of breeches; 
and fleeves turned up with velvet. 
Cujas and Gothofred obſetse, that fares in the emperors 
families were called pedarozinn fucri. Fauchet ſays, 
the word parte was firft given to the little boys who at- 
tend tilers, to bring them their tiles, &. that till the 
time of Charles VI. or VU. the name was common to 
the baſeſt ſervants; and it is fince then, that tage is 
become a term of honour; and the meaner {ervants 
are diſtinguiſhed from them by the name of lacqueys, 
ralets, &c. : 

PAGE is particularly uſed, in the Turkiſh ſerogiio, for the 
chidren of tribute, or fiaves who wait on the grand 
ſignor. 

They are commanded by the firſt aga, and conſlitute 
ſour clafſes, called onas. 

PAGE of a leo. Sce PRINTING. 

PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or other the 
like pompous decoration, varioully adorned with c0- 
lours, flags, &c. carried about in public {hews, proceſ- 
hons, &c. 

PAGEL, in [chthyolozy, a name given by the Spaniards to 
that fiſh which authois in general call the ERYTHRI- 
Nos, or rubellio, and ſome the xathns and pagrut. It 
is properly a ſpecics of the ſparus, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by Artedi, from the reſt of that genus, by the name of 
the „il er-eyed red- bodied SPAR UYS. 

PAGOD, a name which the Portrguſe have given to all 
the temples of the Indians, and all the idolaters of the 
Ea. 65 | 
The pagods of the Chineſe and Siameſe are exceeding! 
magnitceat, ; 25 | 
The revenues of the paged of -Janigralle are ſo greats 
as to ſubſiſt, every day, from fifceon to twenty thoufand 
pilgrims. Ay | a 

Pacop is alſo uſed for the idol adored in the temple. 

Hence many give the name paged to thole little porcclain 

images brought from China. 

Pacob is alſo the name of a gold coin, current in 


Purify ; 
ffered * 


ſeveral 


part of the Indies, on the footing of the piece 01 eight 
The Englith coin aged at Fort St. Georges and the 
Dutch at Palicate. 2 
There are alio filver parzeds ſtruck at Narſngua, Pina 
gar, &c. which uſually bear the' hgure ot ſome notes 
itrous idol: whence their nimes. They ve of Vaiiots 
values, | E 
PAGOYUM, a word uſed by Paracelſue, and bis fo ers 
to expreſs an imaginary being, which pretides oer, 0 
is the occaſion of diſeaſes, u hee caufes are leſs know", 
and which have been ſuppoſed to arife from inchant, 
ment. Such is the doctrine of this ſtrange OP. 
and on this ſubject he bas written a treatite called J 
opts. VR 
*AGRUS, in 7:hthyo/ogy, the name of a ſea-fiſh, the 
rus pagrus of Linnzus, known in Englith by 15 
of the /{ca-bream, and the red gilt-head. It pens 
ably large ſiſh, growing ſometimes to ten 01 5 
pounds weight. It is very broad. in proportion t 


. . 0 is fatted 
length, and is alſo conſiderably thick; its bead 15 a 


PAI 


at th, aus lack ſpot ; the irides are ſilvery; the inſide 
fide a lar ef 4 gills, the mouth and the tongue are 
- pair the ſkin at the end of the dorſal and anal 
1 up, and hides the laſt rays; the ſc les 
fins 1s © the tail forked, and the colour of the whole 
are rey It is caught in conſiderable plenty in the 
Lerraneatls and is common in the markets of Italy. 
e it a very delicate fiſh, but many think it 
erg dry. See Tab. III. Fiſh, N“ 34. 
; alſo uſed by Joannes Cuba, and others, for the 
mon!y called dentex, the /ynodon, and ſynagris of 
It is a ſpecies of the ſparus, and is accu- 
ſhed by Artedi, by the name of the va- 
with a ſharp back, and with four large 


* 


eats too 


—_ is alſo a name given by Paulus Jovius, and ſome 


ors, to the fiſh called ERYTHRINUS and ru- 
— — by Appian, vathus. It is of the ſparus kind, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, by the name of the /:[ver- 
4 red-bodied ſparus- : 
meth inclieus, a name by which ſome authors have called 
* Faſt Indian fiſh, more uſually known by the name of 
BRAMA ſaxati{ts. 
PAHIE is one of the claſſes of canoes or boats uſed by the 
inhabitants of the iſſands in the South Sea. The pabic is 
of different zes, from ſixty to thirty feet long, but very 
narrow 3 a tranſverſe ſection of it reſembles the ſpade oi 
cards, the whole being much wider in proportion to its 
length. The Jargeit pahies are uſed for N in which 
cafe they are fitted with a ſtage or platform but princi- 
pally for long voyages. Hawkſworth's Voy. vol. ii. p. 
222, &c. Sce IVAHAH. 
PAIGLES. Sce PRIMROSE. | 
PAIN, an uneaſy ſenſation, ariſing from a ſudden and vio- 
lent ſolution of continuity, or other accident in the 
nerves, membranes, veſſels, muſcles, &c. of the body. 
Pain, according to ſome, conſiſts in a motion of the or- 
ns of ſenſe; and, according to others, it is an emotion 
of the ſoul, occaſioned by thoſe organs. 
From the phyſical definition of pain, it follows, that 
whatever may diſtract or ſeparate the parts of the nerves 
or membranes from one another, may cauſe pain; but 
there is nothing in the compaſs of nature which may not 
do that, with whatever figures and properties it be endued : 
for fince ſomewhat may always be applied, or added, ro 
any other body, ſuch body may at length increaſe into a 
bulk too big to low through a canal of a given diameter, 
and will therefore require more room : wherefore, while 
the ſides of a canal are thruſt outward beyond what they 
uſed to be, that is, while the parts compoſing thoſe 
ſides, before contiguous, become looſened and moved 
away from one another; if that body ſtrike 2 thoſe 
fides with a briſk impetus; and that impetus be conti- 
nually renewed, the ſolution will be conſiderable, or the 
niſus towards a ſolution violent; that is, there will be 
pain. Wherefore the conſtituent parts of fluids, 9 
ſuffciently augmented in dimenſion, and propelled wit 
a continually repeated impetus againſt any canal of our 
body, may occaſion that ſolution, in which conſiſts the 
eſſence of pain. 
For it comes to the ſame thing, whether ſome parts be 
added to a body; or the parts of that body be, by any 
cauſe whatſoever, ſeparated to ſo great an interval near 
the ſides of a canal, as to conſtitute a dimenfion equal 
to that which would ariſe from the addition of a new part; 
for the bulk may ſo far increaſe both ways, as that the 
natural capacity of the canal ſhall not be big enough to 
contain it, without ſome violent dilatation, and a di- 
traction of the fibres it is compoſed of: and conſe- 
quently pain muſt enſue. 
Farther,as there may be always ſomewhat added to an- 
other body; ſo from any body may ſomewhat be always 
taken away: a body ſo diminiſhed in dimenſion, and 
impelled with a conſiderable impetus, will break through 
the interſtices of the fibres, where it is leſs than the ca- 
Rey of ſuch interſtices, and is moved obliquely : and 
auſe the ſuperſicies of the fibres, are not wont to be 
contained under geometrical right lines, but to have par- 
ticles ſtanding out and prominent, theſe it divides from 
ne another. And thus any body, of whatſoever figure, 
may occaſion in us pain, ſo it be big enough to diitend 
ne veſſels beyond their wonted meaſure, or ſmall enough 
io enter the pores in the ſides of a canal, with an impe 
= in the manner intimated. 
3 A thus advanced, with relation to things 
the 414 gy els, may be eaſily applied to others out of 
* in Medicine, conſidered as a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, 
Do - 8 couliderable article in a palliative cure. See 


Pa i 
We eier. See DELivery, and LYING-in tromen. 
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4, at the baſis of the gill fins, it has ori each |Pa1Nn-abriles, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs what the 


ancients called ambreſia, or the yellow ſubſtance found 
concreted in lumps on the legs of bees, and ſuppoſed by 
the generality of the world to be real wax. 
Experiments made by Mr. Reaumur and others, have ſuſſi- 
ciently proved that this ſubſtance is not wax, nor has it 
K the properties of wax; but it has been con- 
je Rured, that this is the matter out of which wax is 
finally made. 
In tracing this ſubſtance up to its origin, we find that 
the bees collect the farina of flowers, which when mould- 
ed by their feet into a lump, makes this matter. It is 
very probable, that they feed on this matter, and, as ſome 
imagine, after paſſing through certain changes in their 
bodies, it becomes wax. This was an opinion ſo old as 
the days of Pliny ; ſome of the authors he quotes calling 
this ſubſtance ambro/ta, or the food of theſe little deities; 
but later obſervations overthrew this opinion, till it again 
got credit under the more accurate examinations made 
oy Mr. Reaumur, on the ſtructure and parts of the bee. 
his is a food not only eaten occaſionaily by the bees, 
but neceſſary to their ſupport, aud is found (tored up in 
theic hives againſt a bad ſeaſon. "The combs bave their 
different cells made for different purpoſes; and, beſide 
that, ſome are deſtined for receiving honey, and ſome 
for the young worms which are hereafter tobecome bees 
there „e ſome alſo which ſerve to contain this yellow 
matter, collected on the legs of theſe inſccis. In fine 
weather, when more of this matter is collected than is 
eaten for immediate nouriſhment, th: hees ſcrape off the 
lumps of it from their legs into ſome of ti. holes, or 
cells of the combs, where, others following their exam- 
pie, there finally become large referves of it; which are 
eaten on ſuch days when they cannot go out in ſearch of 
more. 
The bee collects this yellow matter, which, according to 
Reaumur, is the prime conſtituent of the wax, from 
whatever flowers happen to be molt plentiful bout the 
hives; and though generally yellow, as the farina of mit 
plants 15 ſo, yet it is ſometimes ſeen in red or green 
lumps on their thighs ; but whatever be its natural co- 
lour, it is always turned yellow before it is diſcharged 
from the body of the animal; and when the ſtomach of 
any of them is diſſected, after feeding on a red ſub- 
ſtance collected from flowers, the farina of which is of 
that colour, the change is found to be made as to colour 
in this part, for the whole is found there in form of a 
yellow jelly. This matter, if taken out of the ſtomachs 
of ſeveral bees, and dried, is found to be of a diſagree- 
able ſmell, like fermented matter, and of a pungency 
ſomewhat reſembling that of the volatile ſalts. Mr. Reau- 
mut was hence induced to try the effect of the volatile 
ſalts in turning the bees bread, or rough wax, into perfect 
wax by digeſtions, continued a long time, but in vain. 


If we may give credit, however, to the German Ephe- 


merides, there is a much more eaſy way of reducing this 
matter, while yet contained in the apices of the plant, 
into true wax; and that without the aſſiſtance of the 
work of the bees. Mr. David Maja gives an account, in 
thoſe papers, that the perſons he employed in beating 
roſes into conſerve, always obſerved in the pounding of 
the roſes, before the ſugar was put to them, that a piece 
of ſolid but ſoft matter was found adhering to the peſtle 
of the mortar, which, on a ſtrict examination, proved 
to be true and genuine wax. It appeared from this ex- 
periment that the juice of the petals or leaves of the roſes, 
was able, by the aſſiſtance of beating, to convert into 
true wax the farina contained in the apices of that flower, 
Mr. Reaumur tried what effect the juice of roſes would 
have on the yellow matter collected on the legs of the 
bees, and on the farina of plants, but no treatment he 
could give theſe ſubſtances was ever able to produce wax. 
Mr. Reaumur alledges as an abſolute proof, that the bees 
eat the rough wax or bees bread ; that, by obſerving the 
bees of a certain hive to come home loaded with it every 
day, ſeveral times over, during the month of April, and 
a great part of May; and after this, opening and ex- 
amining the hive they belonged to, there were found no 
new combs, vor were the old bees enlarged in ſize: it is 
true, that there were ſome cells found, filled with mag. 
zinesof this matter, but as the far greater part was brought 
to no ſort of account, it ſeems very plain that they had 
eat it. It is to be obſerved, that the Bing have their ſe- 
veral periods of going out in ſearch of this matter and of 
honey: it would be too fatiguing for them to be always 
thus at work; and to avoid this there is always a very 
large part of them, even more than half the hive, found 
at reſt within it; theſe are ſuch as have worked till 
they are tired, and the others in turn take this man— 
ner of reſting, and fend theſe out to work again. Reau- 
mur's Hiſt. Inf. vol. x p. 68. | 

But it is neceſſary to add, that Butler, Purchas, Ruſden, 
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and Thorley, very accurate obſervers of the various ope- | 


rations of bees, have urged ſeveral arguments to diſprove 
the identity of the ſubſtance now deſcribed, and wax. 
When the hives, they ſay, have been for a year or more 
filled with combs down to the floor, and there is no more 


room to build, the bees carry in this matter in the greateſt |. 
plenty; and even when no more wax is wanting, beſides | 
the ſmall quantity which is required for ſealing up the 


honey and the breeding cells. They alſo urge, that this 
ſubſtance is very different from wax; as the particles of 
the former will ſeparate from each other, and be crumbled 
to powder when examined between the fingers, whereas 
thoſe of the latter will adhere, and cleave together; and 
if the one be carried to the fire, it will melt and diflolve, 
whereas the other will be converted into aſhes and duſt. 
The difference of the colours of this ſubſtance is an addi- 
tional proof that it is not wax, which, when it is ga- 
thered and wrought into combs, is always white, and 


the change of its colour is owing merely to the age of 


the combs, and breath of the bees. Beſides, it is ob- 
ſerved, that new ſwarms for the firſt, ſecond, or third 
day, carry in little or nothing of this matter; though in 
that ſpace of time they have conveyed into the hive ſulh- 
cientquantitiesof wax, formed into leveral largecombs: on 
the contrary, when they carry in the greateſt quantity of 
this matter, they collect the leſs wax: becauſe the new 
ſwarms want the wax, and the old ſtocks want food and 
nouriſhment for their young. Moreover, Mr. Thorley 
found upon the bell of 6 bee, which he caught as it was 
entering the hive, within the plaits, no leſs than fix pieces 
of ſolid wax, perfectly white and tranſparent : and he has 
alſo at other times found wax in the ſame ſituation. 
'Chorley's Inquiry into the Nature, &c. of Bees, ed. 1774, 
p. 105. Sce Wax. 


PAINE Vn, & dure, in Law, an eſpecial puniſhment, 


ſormerly in{licted on one, who, being arraigned of felo- 
ny, refuſed to put himſelf upon the ordinary trial of 
God and his country, and thereby ſtood mute by the 
interpretation of law. 


This is vulgarly called fref/ing te death. The proceſs 


whereof is thus deſcribed : 

& He ſhall be ſent back to the priſon, whence he came; 
% and be laid in ſome low dark room, where he ſhall lie 
« naked on the earth, without any litter, ruſhes, or other 
« cloathing, and without any raiment about him, but 
« only ſomething to cover his privy members; and he 
e ſhall lie upon his back with his head covered, and his 
« feet; and one arm ſhall be drawn to one quarter of the 
© room, with a cord, and the other arm to another quarter, 
© and his legs in the ſame manner ; then let there be 
&« laid upon his body iron, or ſtone, as much as he may 
« hear, or more; and the next day following, he ſhall 
« have three morſels of barley-bread without drink; and 
e the ſecond day he ſhall have drink three times, as much 
« at each time as he can drink, of the water next unto 
46 the priſon, except it be running water, without any 
« bread; and this ſhall be his diet, till he dies.“ 

This ſpecies of puniſhment is now diſcontinued by 12 
Geo. III. cap. 20. See Mork. 


PAINIM, the ſame with PAGAN. 
PAINT, black eil, in the Arts, is prepared by grinding, 


with a proper quantity of oil, the charcoal or foot blacks, 
or the natural black earths, or the pit-coal, till they are 
united into a ſmooth, uniform, thick compound, which 
is occaſionally diluted with more oil to a due conſiſtence 
for being worked freely with the bruſh or pencil. The 
ſineſt black colour is made with ivory black, ground be- 
fore the addition of the oil, into an impalpable powder. 
The material moſt commonly made uſe of is laꝛap-black, 
the unQuoſity of which diſpoſes it to mix more eaſily and 
perfectly with oil than other pigments ; but it derives 
hence the imperfection and diſadvantage of drying flow- 
ly, which may be remedied by a due preparation of the 
oil; as by ſetting it on fire, and boiling it, as in the 
method of making PRINT1NG-/44. An opake deep black 
paint with water, is made by grinding ivory-black with 
gum-water, or with the liquid which ſettles from white 
of eggs, after they have been beaten up and ſuffered to 
ſtand a little. Some uſe gum-water and the white 
of eggs together; and obſerve that a ſmall addition of 
the latter makes the mixture flow more freely from the 
pencil, and improves its gloſſineſs. Lewis's Com. Phil, 
Techn. p. 356, &c. 


PAINTED lady, among the Flori/ts, a term for a particu- 


lar ſort of carnations, the flowers of which have all their 
petals red or purple on the outſide, and white underneath. 


PAINTER, in Naval Language, a rope employed to faſten 


a boat either along-lide of the ſhip to which it belongs, or 
to ſome wharf, key, &c. as occaſion requires. Sce SHANK» 
Painter. 


PAINTER, in the Hiſtory of the Arts, one who poſſeſſes 


and practiſes the art of PAINTING. 


PAINTERS, houſe. The E of 
the 


a-day, for laying any flat colour, mingled 


PAINTING, PicTuRa, the art o 


PAI 


mited by ſtatute, and they ſhall not take 
4 


ſize, upon timber, ſtone, &c. and 
uſing the trade of a painter in Lond 
geo painting, my they are 
c. on pain of 5/. But they may uſe whit,“ Pinter, 
red lead, oker, &c. mixed wich „ae blacking 
cap. 23. ; Hat. 1 Jac, . 

ainting is meaſured by the ſquare yara ; 
ner as WAINSCOTING, the mouldings detto. on 
calured 


by a thread; the ſaſh i 
* d ; the ſaſhes of windows are Paid for by the 


f repreſenting all viſh!e 


objects by lines and colours, on an even and unit 
Hora 


ſurface. 
Painting is ſaid to have had its riſe among the Fords 
and the Greeks, who learned it of them 15 Pens: 
perfection, if we may believe the ſtorie; 3 ned it to it 
Apelles and Zeuxis. ente of eit 
Pr he Romans were not without conſiderable maſters : 
this art, in the latter times of the republi e 
the firſt emperors: but the inundation x 851 —_ 
who ruined Italy, proved fatal to pajntiy N 
reduced it to its br elements : nor was 1 - "ook 
Europe till the a f Tuli "red Ih 
pe ge of Julius II. and Leo X This 1.1 
revolution in the hiſtory of painiins has = nat 
for diſtinguiſhing it into ancient and RY omg 
- >. ( modern. The an- 
cient painting comprehends the Greek and Rom 
modern has formed ſeveral ſchools, each of wh; 
peculiar character and merit. * 
It was in Italy, however, that the art afterward; returned 
to its ancient honour, and about the middle of the thi 
teenth century; when Cimabue, born at Florence A.D. 
1240, betaking himſelf to the pencil, tranſlated the vow 
remains of the art, from a Greek painter gr two oe 
his own country. 2 
He was ſeconded by ſome Florentines: the firſt who oct 
any reputation was Ghirlandaio, Michael Angeto's 22 
born in 1449; Pietro Perugino, Raphael Urbin's maſter. 
own in 1446; and : Andrea Verocchio, Leonardo Da 
inci's maſter, born in 1432. 
But theſe ſcholars vaſtly furpaſſed the maſters; they not 
only effaced all that had been done before them, but 
carried paznting to a pitch from which it has ever ſince 
been declining. 
It was not by their own noble works alone that they ad- 
vanced painting, but by the number of pupils they bred 
up, and the ſchools they formed. 
Angelo, born in 1474, in particular, founded the ſchool 
of Florence; Raphael, born in 1483, the ſchool of Rome 
and Leonardo, born in 1445, the ſchool of Milan; to 
which muſt be added, the Lombard ſchool, eſtabliſhed 
about the ſame time, and which became very conſider- 
able under Giorgione, born in 1477, and Titian, born 
alſo in 1477. 
Beſides the Italian maſters, there were other very great 
ones on this fide the Alps, who had no communication 
with thoſe of Italy : ſuch were Albert Durer, in Germa- 
ny; Holbens, in Switzerland; Lucas in Holland; and 
others in France and Flanders; but Italy, and particu- 
wy Rome, was the place where the art was practiſed 
with the greateſt ſucceſs ; and where, from time to time, 
the greateſt maſters were produced. 
'To Raphael's ſchool ſucceeded that of the Caraccios, 
which has laſted, in its ſcholars, almoſt to the preſent 
time; wherein the French painters, by the munihicence 
of Louis XIV. ſeem almoſt in a condition to vie with 
thoſe of Greece or Italy. 
In Paris they have two conſiderable bodies of punters; 
the one, the royal academy of painting and ſculpture; the 
other, the community of maſters in painting, ſculpture, KC. 
Our own country has for the two laſt centuries been di. 
ſtinguiſhed by its artiſts, and by the encouragement it 
has afforded to perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit. Sce 
ACADEMY. 
The art of painting is divided, by Frefnoy, iuto three 
principal parts; invention, deſigning and colouring 3 0 
which ſome add a fourth, viz. diſpoſition. Felibien di- 
vides painting into compoſition, deſigning, and colouring. 
M. Teſtlin, painter to the late king, divides it, ſomewhat 
more accurately, into the deſign or draught, the propor- 
tion, the ecpreſſion, the clair-obſcure, the ordonuancs, 
and the colouring; to which his Engliſh tranſlator add; 
the perſpective. Under each of theſe heads, he g1ves5 UÞ 
the rules and ſentiments of the beſt maſters. See De- 
SIGN, Propok'riOn, EXPRESSION, CLAIR-OB5CURE 
Ox Dbox NANcER, COLOURING, &&. 
Painting is of various kinds, with reg 
uſed; the matter whercon they are applied z. 
manner of applying them. Hence we diſtingun n. 
ing in oil; painting in water-colours, or 11mnuing 5 5 — 
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PAINTING 77 #7 


ainting on glaſs z painting in enamel ; and | 


ie in miniature, &c. 5 8 | 
ainting in J. The art of apr ny | in oil was unknown 


in freſco 3 P 


he ancients, as writers on this fubject have generally | 
+ ed; and the invention of it has been uniformly | 
ſupp® 7 to a Flemiſh painter, one John van Eyck, or Jotn | 
2 who is ſaid to have firlt diſcovered, and put 
de Bruges in the beginning of the fourteenth century: 
4. time, all the painters wrought in freſco, or in 
e d ſeveral ts to prove 
A late Witer has produced ſevera N p 5 
that painting in oil was known, if not to the ancjents, 
before the pretended diſcovery of John and Hubert 
Yong. ck. The claims of this artiſt are founded on the | 
Tal 2 of Vaſari, in his Lives of the Painters, ſirſt 
liſhed in 1566; a writer, who was neither a coun- | 
CE of Van Eyck, nor a contemporary; as he wrote | 
123 ubliſhed his book one hundred and fifty years after 
2 th. Before Vaſari's time it does not appear, that 
* Flemiſh or Dutch hiſtorian has aſcribed this invention | 
. countryman, nor among the high 4% w - | 
John Van Eyck as a painter, in his epitaph in the church | 
of St. Donat at Bruges, is there any ee of his 
having invented o1/=parnting. ———— _ OCCur | 
and are recorded by ſeveral writers of Flemith o:{-paint- | 
ings, which were executed before the time of the ſuppoſed | 
inventor. And Mr. Horace Walpole, in his Anecdotes | 
of Painting in England, has produced ſome unqueſtion- 
able facts, which prove, that i ting was known and 
tactiſed in this kingdom long before the time in which 
Van Eyck is reported to have invented it in Flanders. 
Among ſeveral arguments and facts to the ſame purpoſe, 
it is alledged, that Theophilus, in a Treatife De Arte 
pingendi, diſcovered in the library of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, who is ſuppoſed to have lived in the tenth or 
eleventh century, deſcribes the method of making linſced 
oil for the uſe of painters, and gives two receipts for 


PAI 


For the drying oils, ſee Drying O11. 3 and for the me- 
thod of preparing varniſh, ſee VaRNISH. 

Painting in il is performed on walls, on wood, canvas, 
ſtones, and all ſorts of metals; but more commonly on 
canvas, wood, or copper plate. | 

The pieces of canvas prepared by proper primings, and 
called by paiatcrs cloths, are the grounds for eil painting 
moſt in ute. Theſe are ſold by # colourmen, but may 
be prepared in the following manner : let the cloths be 
firſt well ſoaked with drying oil, laid on hot, and when 
nearly dry lettwo or three coats of dryingoil and red oker, 
mixed as thick as they can be worked, be ſpread over it. 
Then, the laſt being dry, let the cloth be bruſhed over with 
hot drying oil, as long as it appears to fink in; and, laſtly, 
let it be covered with a coat of white lead and oil, ren- 
dered grey or of any other colour deſired, by admixture 
of the proper pigments. This laſt coat may be poliſhed 
to a due degree, by rubbing with a pumice ſtone, or by 
glazing it with the glaſs poliſhers uſed for linen, and 
called callender ſtones. 

The common method of preparing wood for oil colours 
is to clear-coat it with ſize and whiting, and then to cover 
it with white lead and oil. But for paintings of value, 
the wood ſhould be bruſhed over with hot dr ing oil, as 
long as it will ſoak in, and then covered with a coat of 
white lead, or flake, coloured according to what may be 
deſired. 

When copper-plates are uſed, there is no occaſion for 
any other priming than one coat of oil, and lead, and 
oker, rendered of the colour deſired ; and the ſurface of 
the priming made as ſmooth as poſſible by means of the 
pumice or callender ſtone. A fine ground for copper- 
plates may be prepared by uſing flake white and fat oil, 
with any colour required, which being laid on the plates, 
placed in a horizontal poſition to dry, will poliſh itſelf 


very highly by the running of the oil, which ſhould be 
very fat. 


making cil-varniſh. Raſpe's Critical Eſſay on Oil-Paint- | To PAIN T ena wall, When well dry, they give it two or 


| to. 1781. 

1 was an invention of the utmoſt adran- 
tage to-the art; ſince, by means hereof, the colours of a 
fainting are preſerved much longer and better, and receive 
1 luſtre and ſweetneſs which the ancients could never 
attain to, what varnith ſoever they made uſe of to cover 
their pieces. : SEW 

The whole ſecret only conſiſts in grinding the colours 
with nut-oil or linſeed-oil; but it muſt be owned, 
the manner of working is very different from that in 
freſco, or in water; becauſe the oil does not dry near fo 
faſt ; which gives the painter an opportunity of touching 
and retouching all the parts of his figure, as often as 
he pleaſes : which, in the other kinds, is a thing im- 
racticable. 

The figures too are here capable of greater force and 
boldneſs ; inaſmuch as the black becomes blacker, when 
ground with oil, than with water; beſides that, all the 
colours, mixing better together, make the colouring 
ſweeter, and more delicate and agreeable z and give an 


three waſhes with boiling oil, till the plaſter. remain 
quite greaſy, and will imbibe no more. Over this they 
apply deficcative or drying colours, viz. white chalk, red 
oker, or other chalks beaten pretty ſtiff. This layer be- 
ing well dried, they ſketch out, and deſign their ſubject 
on it, and at laſt paint it over; mixing a little varniſh 
with their colours, to ſave the varniſhing afterwards. 
Others, to fortify their wall better — moiſture, cover 
it with a plaſter of lime, marble- duſt, or a cement made 
of beaten tiles ſoaked with linſeed-oil; and at laſt pre- 
pare a compoſition of Greek pitch, maſtic, and thick 
varniſh boiled together, which they apply hot over the 
former plaſter; and when dry, they lay on the colours 
as before. 

Others, in fine, make their plaſter with lime-mortar, tile- 
cement, and ſand; and this being dry, they apply another 
of lime, cement, and iron ſcoriæ; which, bride well 
beaten, and incorporated with whites of eggs, and linſeed- 
oil, makes an excellent plaſter. When this is dry, the 
colours are applied as before. See FrEsco. 


union and tenderneſs to the whole work, inimitable in | To PAIN T on word. They uſually give their ground a layer 


any of the other manners. 
It muſt be acknowledged that paintings in oil are liableto 
decay and fade; whereas the vehicle, whatever it was, 


of white tempered with ſize ; or they apply the oil above 


mentioned; the reſt is done as in painting on walls. See 
PAINTING 27 0:4. 


uſed by the ancients, gave their works an advantage over | Ze PainT on cloth or canvas. The canvas being ſtretched 


thoſe of the moſt celebrated moderns in point of dura- 
tion. Pauſanias deſcribes the paintings in the Poikile, 
at Athens, without the leaſt intimation that they were 
decayed or faded, in the courſe of fix hundred years; 
and the ancient picture called the Aldobrandine Mar- 
nage, now to be ſeen in the palace of that name at Rome, 
continues to this day a fine picture, though probably | 
panted two thouſand years ago. Beſides, the vehicle of | 
the ancients did not change or corrupt the pigments tem- 
pered with it; the 5 — picture, and thoſe at 
ereulaneum are evidences to this purpoſe. 
ie colours proper to be uſed in oil, for red, are ver- 
milion, native cinnabar, lakes, ſcarlet oker, common 
"dan red, terra di Sienna burnt, and mixed with white, 
red oker, Spaniſh brown, Venetian red, and red lead: 
or blue, ultramarine, Pruſſian blue, ultramarine aſhes, | 
zerditer, indigo, and ſmalt: for yellow, king's yellow, 
aples yellow, yellow oker, Dutch pink, light pink, 
2 cot, common orpiment, terra di Sienna unburnt, | 
eee with white, and turpeth mineral: for green, 
reed: erte, verdigriſe, diſtilled verdigriſe, or cryſtals of | 
(griſe, and Pruſſian green: for purple, true Indian 
6 or brown, burnt terra di Sienna, unmixed with | 
© brown pink, brown oker, umbre, and aſphaltum: 


la te white flake and white lead : for black, lamp | 


— 


in . ory black, and blue black. See each deſcribed | 


W its place. 
As ty oils, the 
ted, ſpike, 


and turpentine. | | 
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on a frame, they give it a layer of ſize, or paſte-water ; 
and when dry, they go over it with a pumice-ſtone, to 
ſmooth off the knots. By means of the ſize, the little 
threads and hairs are all laid cloſe on the cloth, and the 
little holes ſtopped up, ſo that no colour can paſs through. 
When the cloth is dry, they lay on oker in oil, which 
is a natural earth, and bears a body ; ſometimes mixing 
with it a little white lead to make it dry the ſooner. 
When dry, they go over it again with the pumice-ſtone, 
to make it ſmooth. 

After this, they ſometimes add a ſecond layer compoſed 
of white lead : and a little charcoal black, to render the 
ground of an aſh-colour : obſerving in each manner to 
lay on as little colour as poſſible; that the cloth may not 
break, and that the colours, when they come to be 

ainted over, may preſerve the better, 

In ſome paintings of Titian and Paolo Veroneſe, we find 
they made their ground with water, and painted over it 
with oil; which contributed much to the vivacity and 
freſhneſs of their works: for the water- ground, by im- 
bibing the oil of the colours, leaves them the more beau- 
tiful ; the oil itfelf taking away a deal of their vivacity. 
As little oil therefore is to be uſed as poſſible, if it be 
deſired to have the colours keep freth : for this reaſon 
ſome mix them with oil of ſpike, which evaporates im- 
mediately, yet ſerves to make them manageable with the 
pencil. See Pa1NTING in oil. 


beſt are thoſe of walnuts, poppies, = To PAIN r on /tones or metals, it is not neceſſary to apply 


ſize, as on cloth; it ſuffices to add a {light layer of co- 
lours, 
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lours, before you draw your deſign ; nor even is this 
done on ſtones where it is defired the ground ſhould 
appear, as on certain marbles and agates of extraordinary 
colours. 

PAINTING in diſiemper, in enamel, encauſlic, in freſco, on 
glaſs, in miniature, in moſaic. See the ſeveral articles. 

AINTING in Varni/h. See JAPANNING. ; 
It has been lately a practice with ſome eminent portrait 
painters, to make a compound vehicle, by mixing oils 
and varniſh together; and this is called painting in varniſh. 

PAINTING in water-colours, See LIMNING and Mis 14 
TURE. 

PAINTING china-ware. See PORCELAIN. 

PAINTING papier mache. See PAPIER macht, and JAPAN- 
NING. 

PAINTING, imitation of, in colours. See MEZZOTINTO. 

PAINTING on glaſs by means of mezzotinto prints. See 
BacK-painting. 

PAINTINGS in oil, method of taking off, &c. The art of 
removing paintings in oil, from the cloth or wood on 
which they are originally done, and transferring them to 
new grounds of either kind of ſubſtance, is of great uſe. 
For thoſe on cloth or canvaſs, the method is as follows : 
let the decayed picture be cleanſed of all greaſe that may 
be on its ſurface, by rubbing it very gently with crumb of 
ſtale bread, and then wiping it with a very fine ſoft linen 
cloth. It muſt then be hig, with the face downwards, 
on a ſmooth table covered with fan- paper, or the India 
paper; and the cloth on the reverſe muſt be well ſoaked 
with boiling water, ſpread upon it with a ſponge, till it 
appears perfectly ſoft and pliable. Turn the picture with 
the face upwards, and having ſtretched it evenly on the 
table, pin it down with nails at the edges. Having 
melted a quantity of glue and ſtrained it through a flannel 
cloth, ſpread part of it, when a little ſtiffened, on a 
linen cloth of the ſize of the painting, and when this is 
ſet and dry, lay another coat over it; when this is 
become ſtiff, ſpread ſome of the glue, moderately heated, 
over the face of the picture, * lay over it the linen 
cloth already prepared in the moſt even manner, and 
nail it down to the picture and table. Then expoſe the 
whole apparatus to the heat of the ſun, in a place where 
it may be ſecured from rain, till the glue be perfectly dry 
and hard; when this is the caſe, remove the picture and 
linen cloth from the table. Turn the picture with the 
face downwards, and let it be ſtretched and nailed to the 
table as before; then raiſe round its edge a border of 
wax as in the ETCHING of copper-plates, forming a 
kind of ſhallow trough with the ſurface of the picture ; 
into which pour a proper corroding fluid, as oil of vitriol, 
aqua fortis, or ſpirit of ſalt, but the laſt is to be preferred : 
dilute either of theſe with water to ſuch a degree, deter- 
mined by previous trials, that they may deſtroy the threads 
of the original canvaſs or cloth of the picture, without 
diſcolouring it. When the corroding fluid has anſwered 
this purpoſe, drain it off through a paſſage made at one 
end of the border of wax, and waſh away the-remaining 

art by repeatedly pouring quantities of freſh water on 


the cloth. The threads of the cloth muſt be then care- 


fully picked out till the whole be taken away. "The re- 
verſe ſurface of the painting, being thus wholly freed from 
the old cloth, mult be well waſhed with water by means 
of a ſponge, and left to dry. In the mean time prepare 
a new piece of canvaſs of the ſize of the painting; and 
having ſpread ſome hot glue, purified as before, and 
melted with a little brandy or Grit of wine over the 
reverſe of the painting, lay the new canvaſs evenly upon 
it, while the glue is hot, and compreſs them together 
with thick plates of lead or flat pieces of poliſhed marble. 
When the glue is ſet, remove theſe 9 let the cloth 
remain till the glue is become perfectly dry and hard. 
Then the whole muſt be again turned with the other ſide 
upwards, and the border of wax being replaced, the li- 
nen cloth on the face of the painting mult be deſtroyed by 
means of the corroding fluid; particular care is neceſſary 
in this part of the operation ; becauſe the face of the 
painting is defended only by the coat of glue which ce- 
mented the linen cloth to it. The painting mult then be 
freed from the glue by waſhing it with hot water, 
ſpread and rubbed on the ſurface by a ſponge. The 
painting may aſterwards be varniſhed as a new picture; 
and if the operation be well conducted, it will be trans- 
ferred to the new cloth in a perfect ſtate. 
When the painting is originally on wood, it muſt firſt be 
detached from the cicling or wainſcot where it was fixed 
and the ſurface of it covered with a linen cloth, ce- 
mented to it by means of glue, as already directed. A 
roper table being then provided, and overſpread with a 
Ee or thinner woollen cloth, laid on in ſeveral 
doubles ; the painting muſt be laid upon it with the face 
downwards, and fixed ſteady ; and the board or wood on 
which it was done, mult be planed away, till the ſhell 


remains as thin as it can be made, without damaging the | 
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aint under it. The proceſs is afterwa. 
hes in the caſe of N on 3 2 lame u 
on wood be in like manner transferred 4 a cloth, ting 
vaſs. Doſſie's Hand. Arts. vol. ii. p. 417, &c oy 
PAIR, Pan, a collective term, uſed for two e 5 
lar things ordinarily joined together; thou 0 ert 
quently for artificial things than for natural 4 re 
a pair of gloves, of ſtockings, of ſhoes, &c nes. As 
PAR is alſo uſed in compound things, for EI 
to cach other, though they only make one whe. he 
5 pair of ſeiſſars, &c. & A552 
AIR is alſo uſed for a ſet or ſyſtem of ſeveral 4. 
joined to make another co : thin 
jo . complete: as a pair of bagpipes, 
Par, again, is uſed, by extenſion, for a thi 
as a — of tables, K. ; "g that is lingle, 
Paik, Pax, in Anatomy, denotes an aſſemblage r an 
gation of two nerves, which have their Origin nd, 
the brain or ſpinal marrow; and are thence diſtrib 1 
into the ſeveral parts of the body, one on the on hh 
and the other on the other. © ne, 
Thus we ſay, the fir? ws = ſecond pair, &c. the pur 
vagum, par quintum, &c. ſometimes : f 
3 . &c. S * 8585 
PALA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors h 
called the nutmeg-tree. 55 
Pal. A, in Ichthyelogy, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
fiſh of the truttaceous kind, more uſually known b the 
name of ferra. See GIN IAD. tg 
PALACE, palatium, a name generally given to the dwell. 
ing-houſes of kings and princes. 
Procopius derives the word from a Grecian called 
Pallas, who gave his own name to a magnificent hcuſe 
he had built; adding, that Auguſtus, after him, gave the 
name palatium to the houſe of the Roman emperors on 
the hill which for that reaſon was called the Pulatine 
mount Others take it the contrary way; and ſay that 
Romulus's houſe, wherein Auguſtus lived, was properly 
called palatium, becauſe ſituate on the Palatine mount, 
Be this as it will, it is certain, palatium, from a pro 
name, in time became common to all houſes of kings. 


| 
| 
And as the kings uſually heard and determined cauſes | 
in their houſes, in what part of the realm ſoever they 
were ſituate; hence alſo 2 became a name for a i 
court of juſtice, which uſage is {till retained, eſpecially n 
in France. : 
In courſe of time the name palace has alſo been applied 
2 PP b 
to the houſes of other perſons ; taking different epithets, 2 
according to the quality of the inhabitants; as imperial 2 
2 ke palace, pontifical, cardinal, epiſcopal, ducal e 
ace, & C. - 
PALASTE, the name of a Greek meaſure of length, being 
the ſame with the dochme and deren, and containing ſour f 
finger-breadths, or digits. T 
PAL ASTRA, naar, among the ancient Greeks, 2 th 
public building, where the youth excrciſed themſelves in jo 
wreſtling, running, playing at quoits, &c. 7 
Some ſay, the palaſtra conſiſted both of a college, and an | 
academy; the one for exerciſes of the mind, the other © 
for thoic of the body. But moſt authors rather take " 
paleſira to be a xyſtus, or mere academy for bodily ex- dl 
erciles, according to the etymology of the word, which ha 
comes ſrom wan, wreſtling, one of the chief exerciſes the 
among the ancients, BB 
The length of the pale/ira was marked out by ſtadis, rer 
each equal to one hundred and twenty-five geometrical FT 
paces ; and hence the name /adium was given to the _ 
arena whereon they ran. of 
PALASTROPHY LAX, formed from cf, and enet, dif 


guardian, or keeper, among the Ancionts, was the di- 
rector of a PALASTRA; and of the exerciſes performed 
therein. 

his officer was alſo called xy/archa and gymne/archa. 

PALALACA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
people of the Philippine iflands to a bird common among 
them, and ſomewhat reſembling the vpupa, or m— 
From the deſcription which father Camell: gives 0 3 
bird, it ſeems very plainly to be a ſpecies ot a0 dec ter 
of a very large and beautiſul kind. 3 

PALANQUIN, a kind of chaiſe, or chair, 2 Gin 
on their ſhoulders; much uſed by the people o wot 
and the Eaſt, as a vehicle for their ealy cone) 
from place to place. ; 

PA LAPARIJA, in Zeology, the name of a ſpeciesol he 
India ſerpent, found in the ifland of Ceylon. ef 
large kind, and beautifully variegated in _ hee 
great deal of red hone it. It . one of tho 
which naturally live under ground. 3 

PALARIA, ** the Romans, a kind of exerciſe pe! 

formed at a ſtake by the ſoldiers. _ 3 

The ſtake being fixed immoveable in l Nen. ſoldien 

ſix feet high above it; the youn undi * * 

advanced againſt it armed with a urdle an 


in- 
lead 
9 


p ark, palatum, in Auatomy, the 
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| zeld and ſword, and went through all the 
—_ and defence, as if actually engaged with 


rale Sometimes they ſtood at a diſtance, and 


an adverſary- 


Led it with miſſive weapons, at the ſame time uſing 
9 
all the re 


gte motions for defending themſelves, and 
2 * might be thrown * them. 
- * wo compoſes 
e. the upper and inner part of the MOUTH. 

. * 5 its name from the Latin pali; 
- 0 cloſed with two rows of teeth, reſembling little 
— which the Latins call Pali. 3 

he palate is a little vaulted or concave it is lined with 
: 1/:qulous coat, under which are great numbers of 
. conſpicuous glands, ſcattered in the fore-part of 
1 grains of millet, with many interſtices, whoſe ex- 
. but towards the hinder part they lie much 
ticker; and about the root of the uvula they are ga- 
. ſo cloſe together, that they appear to form one 

etty large conglomerate gland, called by Verheyen, 

Imdula conzlomerata palatina. ; 
Towards the bottom of the palate, behind the uvula, is a 
retty large perforation, which, a little from its orifice, 
rides into two, each whereof goes to one of the noſtrils. 
Many take the palate to be the organ of taſting. 
Wounds of the palate and other parts of the mouth are 
only to de healed by being anointed with honey of roſes, 
either alone or mixed with balſam of Peru, or with oil 
of myrrh per deliguium. 


park, bones of the. There are two bones ſituated in 


the poſterior part of the arch of the palate, between the 


prerygoide apophy/is and the ofJa maxillaria, and running up 


on the ſides of the naſal e all the way to the bottom of 
each orbit. The figure of theſe bones is not ſquare, as 
has been ſaid by thoſe who have only ſeen that portion 
of them which belongs to the palate, and from thence 
have named them ofſa palati. The entire bone is crooked, 
hooked, pointed, and uneven, though of a ſmall ſize. 
Each of theſe may be divided into four portions, one 
ſuperioy one middle, and two lower; whereot one is 
the anterior, the other the poſterior. The lower and 
anterior portion, to be called properly the portia palatina, 
is the baſis or body of the bone, and the only part of it 
which the 2ncient anatomiſts, except Vidus Vidius, have 
obſerved. It completes the arch of the palate, and the 
bottom of the naſal foſ/a ; the inner edge of it is raiſed, 
and that joined to the like edge of the other bone, forms 
a groove, which receives part of the ſeptum narium, in 
the ſame manner as the other part of it is received in a 
like groove of the ofa maxillaria. The poſterior edge is 
tly oped, and ends inward in a point, which joins a 
ke point in the other bone. 
The lower and poſterior portion, to be called properly 
the pterygꝛide, is pointed and hollowed on each fide, to 
Join the pterygorde apophy/is, of which it completes the 
Je, being fixed like a wedge in the irregular notch of 
t proceſs. Exteriorly it is uneven, the better to be 
connected with the os maxillare. This portion is diſtin- 
gauilned from the portia palatina, and allo from the mid- 
dle portion, by an oblique half canal, which, with the 
{ canal in the maxillary tubercle, forms an entire canal, 
tie lower end of which is the poſterior foramen palatinum. 
The middle portion, properly to be called the na/a!, is 
ery thin, and is ſituated laterally. The internal fide of 
it1sa little concave, the outſide a little convex ; the con- 
any 13 turned towards the nares, and at the lower part 
lic there is a tranſverſe eminence or bony line, which 
nguiſhes this portion from the portio palatina. The 
"ng outſide partly covers the opening of the maxillary 
"es. At the lower part of it is a tranſverſe groove, an- 
*Ting to the eminence on the other ſide, and moulded, 
© 1t were, by the tranſverſe exterior eminence of the 0s 
maxillaye, 
ia. per portion, properly called the orbitary portion, is 
— from £ naſal ion by a . which, 
bas, vith the pterygolde apophy/is of the ſpheroidal 


may forms an opening more or leſs conſiderable, which 


be called the 


tom. Thi, foramen ſpheno-palatinum, or pterygo-pa- 


which portion has five little ſides, three of 
— ry rather cavities. One ſuperior, which com- 
i n extremity of the bottom of the orbit, and is 
Foo els flat, very ſmall, ſmooth, aud triangular. 
8 ce wt which is a little hollow, covering the upper 
—— tubercle, and by a ſmooth raiſed 
ſide is like eting the fiſura/pheno-maxillaris. The third 
and W. anterior, more hollow than the former, 
The fourth e back part of the labyrinth of the os ethmeides. 
ly to the oo Polterior, and more or leſs hollow, anſwer- 
Fas 8 The _ is lateral _ = 
axillary Ce polterior and upper part of the 
— / ns Theſe fides and >. rl however, 
hers was ai being in ſome ſubjeQs found bugle, in 
Vol Ul ex : there is very little diploe in theſe bones, 
Ul. Ne 253. 


\ 


ducts, piercing the membrane, open into the 


except in the paiatine and pterygoide portions. They are 
. to each other by the portio palatina; to the vomer 
y the common groove, formed by their raiſed edges; to 
the maxillary bones before and laterally ; and behind to 
the ſphenoidal bone; to the inferior theits of the nareg 
by their tranſverſe eminences; and, laſtly, by their or- 

itary portions, to the os ethmoides, ofa maxlilaria, and 
os ſphenoides. They complete the arch of the palate, the 

Ppterygorde and naſal foſſæ, and the orbit. They aſſiſt 

alſo in ſupporting the vomer and the conche narium in- 

feriores. Winſlow, 

PALATINATE, Par aTttxaTus, a province, ot ſigniory, 
poſſeſſed by a palatine, and from which he takes his title 
and dignity, 

The palatinates now ſubſiſting, are either thoſe of Ger- 
many, or Poland. Thoſe of Germany are the principa- 
lities of the Upper and Lower Rhine, i.e. of Bavaria, 
and the Rhine. 

The palatinates in Poland are the provinces and diſtricts 
of the Poliſh grandees or ſenators, who are the gover- 
nors thereof. 

PALATINE, count PALATINE, comes PAL AT Ixus, in 
Ancient Cuſtoms, was a title given to all perſons who 
had any office or employment in the prince's palace. 

The appellation is derived hence, that anciently the em- 
perors ſent the judges of their palace, whom they called 
comites palatini, or pals-graves, to correct the abuſes of 
the other judges in th: provinces of Saxony, Bavaria, 
Franconia, and the Rline. 

Matthzus ſays, that the palatines were originally thoſe 
who had the ſuperintendance of the palace; the ſame 
with what the Greeks called curepalatæ, and the French 
maitres du palais ; though in time the name became more 
general, 

The title of count palatine is now appropriated to the 
princes of Sultzbach, Deuxponts, and Berkenfeld, who 
are three branches of the fame family. The clector 
palatine is a prince of the firſt of theſe branches, i. e. the 
prince palatine of the Rhine. 

PALATINE was afterwards a title conferred on thoſe dele- 
gated by princes to hold courts of juſtice in the provinces z 
and on ſuch among the lords as had a palace, i. e. a court 
of juſtice, in their own houſes. 

The French writers make the palatines of Champagne to 
be the firſt who hore that title; which, they will have 
it; the Germans and other people borrowed from them, 
not they from the Gerinans. | 

At preſent the word palatine is reſtrained to a prince of 
Germany, or a lord of Poland, poſſeſſed of a palatinate. 
In the code we find a title De palatinis ſacrarum largitio- 
num. Theſe were a kind of treaſurers of the empire. 

PALATINE games, ludi Pal. AT IN, among the Romans, 
were games inſtituted in honour of Julius Cæſar, as ſome 
will have it; or, as others tay, of Auguſtus. 

It is pretended, that Dion calls them 2::2u/taliaz which 
ſhould ſeem to confirm the ſecond opinion. Indeed, it is 
certain, that he ſays Livia inſtituted particular games in 
the Palatine Mount, in honour of that prince, but he ap- 
parently diſtinguiſhes them ſrom thoſe called Auguſtalia. 
The Romans had alſo their Apollo Palatiuus, a ſurname of 
that deity, given him in reſpect to the temple erected to 
him by Auguſtus, on the Palatine Mount, in conſequence 
of a report of the aruſpices, which required it to be 
done: Auguitus enriched it alſo with a noble library; as 
is intimated by Horace, lib. i. cpiſt. iii. ver. 17. 

PA1.ATINE tribe was one of the ſour tribes into which 
Rome was anciently divided by Servius Tullus. 

Par.ATINI. See ACOLYTHI. 

PALATO-SALPING ZEUS, called alſomuſculus tnbe nowns 
Valſalve, and pterygeſlaphylinus externus, a muſcle ariſing 
broad and tendinous from the edge of the lunated part of 
the os palati, ſeveral of its fibres being ſpread on the 
membrane that covers the foramen narium; whence 
growing into a ſmall thin tendon, it is reflected about the 
hook-like proceſs in the inner- V ing of the procefſus ptery- 
goidzxus internus, and is inſerted carnous, into all the 
membranous, fleſhy, and cartilaginous parts of the tube, 
which leads from the palate to the ear. It is uled to di- 
late and keep open this tube. 

PALATO-STAPHYLINUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle called 
alſo PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS ers, 

PALE, PaL os, a little pointed ſtake, or piece of wood, 

uſed in making incloſures, {eparations, &c. 
The pale was an inſtrument of puniſhment and execu- 
tion among the ancient Romans; and {till continues ſo 
among the 'Turks. Hence EMPALEMENT 3 the palling 
a ſharp pale through the ſundament up the body, 

PALE, in Heraldry, is one of the honourable ordinaries of 
au eſcutchcon; being. the repreſ(mtation of a pale or 
ſtake, placed upright ; cen of two perpendicular 
lines, —— from the top to the baſe of the elcutcheon, 
and containing the third middle part of the field. Tab. 


II. Heraldry, fig. 49- 
eralary, fig. 49 9 B When 
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When there are ſeveral, more properly called pallets, they 
are proportioned ſo, as that two take up two fifths of the 
field; and three take up three ſevenths : and, in thoſe 
caſes, the number of pieces are ſpecified as well as that 
of thoſe they are charged with, 8c. 

Pales are borne various ways, as , crenelle, faillts, 
indented, ingrailed, &c. There are alſo the cometed, and 
flaming-pale, which are pointed, ſometimes waved, &c. 

PaLeD, PALr, in Heraldry. A coat is ſaid to be paled, 
when it is equally charged with pales of metal, and co- 
lour. It is counter-paled when it is cut, and the two 
demi-pales of the chief, though of colours the ſame with 
thoſe of the point, yet differ in the place where they meet; 
ſo that if the firſt of the chief be metal, that correſpond- 
ing to it, underneath, is of colour. 

The coat is ſaid to be paliſſe, when the pales are pointed 
like thoſe uſed in the defence of places. 

PAL x, in, is applied to things borne one above another, in 
manner of a pale. | 

PAL E, party per, is where the ſhield is divided by a ſingle 
line through the middle, from top to bottom. See PAL x. 

PALED fAowers, in Botany, are thoſe which have thin leaves 
ſet about, or ſurrounding a head, or thrum: as in mari- 
golds, &c. 

PALES, or Pires, in Carpentry, denote rows of ſtakes 
driven deep in the ground, to make wooden bridges over 
rivers, and to erect other edifices on. 

Du-Cange derives the word from the Latin name palla, a 
harging, or = of tapeſtry : the ancients gave the name 
pales to the hangings or lining of walls : thus a chamber 
was ſaid to be paled with cloth of gold, with filk, &c. 
' when covered with bands or ſtuffs of two colours. Hence 
alſo the original of the word pale, a take, & .. The arms 
of Arragon are paled or and gules. 

Tertullian obſerves, that the Romans planted pales to 
ſerve as boundaries of inheritances; and that they conſe- 
crated them to the god Terminus, under the name of 
pali Terminals. 


q 


Ovid tells us, they were crowned and adorned with | PALINODY, Ilaaxruha, a diſcourſe contrary to a preceding 


flowers, feſtoons, &c. and that the god was worſhipped 
before theſe pales. Sce 'TERMINALIA. | 
Pales for building, ſerve to ſupport the beams which are 
laid acroſs them, from one row to another; and are 
ſtrongly bound together with croſs-pieces. 
PALFREYS, palfredi, pala, redi, palefridi, were an elegant 
and eaſy ſort of horſes, which, for their gentleneſs and 
agreeable paces, were uſed upon common occaſions by 
military perſons and others : their pleaſing qualities ſoon 
recommended them tothe fair ſex, who, having no coaches, 


uſed theſe palfreys, and always travelled on horſeback. | PALINTOCIA, Hara, formed from naw, avery, and 


Camden ſays, that W. de Fauconberge held the manor of 
Cukeny, in the county of Nottingham, in ſerjeantry, by 
the ſervice of thoeing the king's palfrey, when he came to 
Mansfield. Co. Lit. 149. 


PALICII di, in Mythology, were the ſons of Jupiter by the | PAL ix ToC, is alſo uſed for the reſtitution of uſury, or 


nymph Thalia. The inhabitants of Sicily adopted theſe 
for their deities, and in honour of them erected a mag- 
nificent temple at Palica. "Their altar became the aſylum 
of the unhappy, and particularly of fugitive ſlaves. In 
this temple, according to Diodorus, the moſt important 


affairs were tranſacted, and the moſt ſevere puniſhment | PALIRRHCEA, a word uſed by the old Greek authors to 


was inflicted on perjury. 
PALILIA, a feaſt among the ancient Romans in honour of 
the goddeſs Pales. 


The Palilia, by ſome called Parilia, were celebrated by PALISADE,, or Par. 1saDo, in Fortifcation, an incloſure 


the ſhepherds on the firſt of May; to beſeech that god- 
deſs to take care of their flocks, and preſerve them from 
wolves and diſeaſes. 

Part of the ceremony conſiſted in lighting heaps of 
ſtraw, and jumping over them. 

PALILICIUM, in 4/tronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nirude, in the Bull's eye; called alſo ALDeBaRaN. 
Pliny gives the name Palilicium to the Hyades, of which 
the Palilicium is properly only one. See Taukvs, 

PALINCOTOS, a term uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs 
ſuch diſeaſes as are wont to return with all their violence 
upon the patient, after their ſeeming to have left him, 
whether for a longer or ſhorter period of time. 

PALINDROMIA, a term uſed by Hippocrates and many 
other writers to expreſs a preternatural running of the 

ccant matter of diſeaſes to the more noble parts. 

PALINDROMUS, ape, retro currens, running back- 
ward; formed of ann, again, and dpoucs, courſe, a verſe 
or ſentence, which runs the ſame, when read either 
backwards, or forwards. 

Such is the verſe, 


Roma tibi ſubito motibus ibit amor. 


Some people of leiſure have refined upon the palindromus, 
and compoſed verſes, each word whereof is the ſame 
backwards as forwards. As that inſtance in Camden : 


Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna. 
Auna tenet mappam medidam, mulum tenet Odo. | 


8p Al. 


PALING, or PALRINq, in Arricu li, C. 114 
work for fruit-trees, &c. p anted in fee? Mindof fic 
It conſiſts of three ſmall poſts driven int f. 
a foot and a half diſtance; with crofs bars de Bund, 
other, near the top. nalled to each 
In fixing the pales, in form of a triangle 
left for the tree to play and bow by he ; 
out galling. The trees are to be hound to 3 | 
ear or two; after which fern or ſtraw ma ake for 3 
in betwixt the tree, and uppermoſt rails eres [tuffed 
Fa 5 
the place be open to deer, rabbi f 
is to be nailed to the bar bro — 75 
PALINGENESIA, Iaapyerion, formed of rod, Fs 
Yee, generation, a new birth, OT REGENER 3 and 
hy ayer : eng Son by ſome for the mi ned 
aſſage of the ; 
Foy: oul of a deceaſed perſon into another 
"The palingengſia is almoſt the ſame thi ith 
= e taught by Pythagoras, 21 ke 
. hy * mans, Banjans, and other Philoſophers of 
PALINGENESH, is uſed among chemiſt 
_— a 8 body from its aſhes. 
is has been pretended to by many, as wel N 
loſopher's ſtone and other Be rr e re - 
the palingeneſla, or reſuſcitation of plants, the * ns 
produced are no more than ſome of thoſe artificial © 
getations which the learned Monſ. Homberg has 5 
ſerved and deſcribed many times. See Hombeiy in Mem 
From Sciences, 1710; and Boyle's Works A ride. rol. 
i. p. 69. 
PALINGMAN, in our Oli Statutes, ſeems to be a mer 
chant-denizen, one born within the Fnglith pale. Stat. 
22 Edw. IV. cap. 23. and 11 Hen. VII. cap. 22. : 
PALINIDRYSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to exprel; 
the ſubſiding of a tumor by the diſperſion of the matter 
that occaſioned it without its breaking. 


room i 
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s for the repto- 


one. 
Hence the phraſe Palinodiam canere, to fing palinoch, q.d, 
to make a recantation. : 
The word in the original Greek ſignifies fnging ogair, 
or anew. Hence it has paſſed as a general name for any 
poem, or the like, which contains a retractation in farour 
of a perſon whom the poet had before offended. 

The poet Stefichorus is ſaid to be the firſt author of the 
palinedy. The ſixth ode of the firſt book of Horace, be- 


ginning, O matre pulchra, is a true palinody, 


Texoc, of ru, I bring forth, in Antiquity, the birth or 
delivery of a child a ſecond time. 
Thus the ſecond birth of Bacchus, proceeding out df 
Jupiter's thigh, was a pa/intecin. 


the reſunding of intereſts, 

The Megareans, having expelled their tyrant, ordained 
the palintocia; that is, they made a law, that all the cre- 
ditors ſhould return to their debtors the intereſts they 
had received for money lent. 


expreſs the reflux or retrograde courſe of the humours, as 
in caſes of the cholera morbus, where people vomit up 
their ſtools. 


of ſtakes or piles driven into the ground, each fix or ſeren 
inches ſquare, and nine or ten feet long; three whereof 
are hid underground. They are fixed about (ix inches 
aſunder, and braced weather by pieces nailed acroſs 
them near the tops, and ſecured by thick poſts at the 
diſtance of every four or five yards. 
Paliſades are placed in the covert-way, at three fect from 
and parallel to the parapet or ridge of the glacts, vr * 
cure it from being Turpriſed. They are alſo uſed to t 
tify the avenues of open forts, gorges, half-moons, - 
bottoms of ditches, the parapets of covert-wae; od 
in general, all poſts liable to ſurprize, and to which © 
acceſs is eaſy. a ouch 
Paliſadoes are uſually planted perpendicularly; 1 5 5 
ſome make an angle inclining towards the grour Poa: 
the enemy, that the ropes caſt over them, to teat 
up, may flip. | f 
Pan. r 3 are an invention of M. . 
order to preferve the paliſades of the parapet ® * 
vert- way from the beſiegers ſhot. 
He orders them ſo, that as many o 
the length of a rod, or in _— ren 
down like traps; ſo as not to be in avs 
till they juſt at on their attack; and yet are 4 
ready to do the proper ſervice of paliſades. ment; be- 
PaLis Abr, in Gardening, denotes a fort of — * 
ing a row of trees which bear branches an the 


feet, turn up an 
6ght of the enemy 
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4 Keef an alley, or the like; ſo as to appear like a 


ith leaves. 
nll core — made of jeſſamine, phillyrea, &c. 
1 in Heraldry, a range of paliſades before a ſor- 
ALI 1 repreſented on 2 feſſe, riſing up a conſiderable 
. and pointed a- top, with the field appearing 
= I them. Tab. Herald. fig. 31- 
t IU Rus, in Botany. See Chri/t THORN. | 
PA in Heraldry, denotes a kind of croſs, repreſenting 
th lum, or archiepiſcopal ornament, ſent from Rome 
; e metropolitans ; which is blazoned thus: he beareth 
js . a nf pall argent. Tab. II. Heraldry, fig. 55. 
Ar "Gee PALLIUM- ; 
ALLA, among the old Romans, a mantle which women 
F wore over the gown called STOLA. 
It waz borne on the left ſhouider, whence paſſing to the 
ther fide, under the right arm, the two ends were bound 
. der the left arm, leaving the breaſt and arm quite bare. 
k mide abundance of plaits or wrinkles whence, ac- 
cording to Varro, it had its name; viz. from , vi- 
bro, 1 Hale, or tremble. : 
Among the Gauls there was alſo a kind of palla worn by 
the men, called Gallica palla. 


PALLADIUM, in Antiquity, a ſtatue of the goddeſs Pal-| 


las, preſerved in Troy; whereon the fate of that city is 
faid to have depended. : 
The tradition is, that in building a citadel, in honour of 
Pallas, and a temple in the moſt elevated part thereof, 
the palladium dropped from heaven, and marked out the 
place which the goddeſs was pleaſed to poſſeſs. After 
this, Apollo gave an oracle, importing, that 'Troy ſhould 
never be taken while the pa//adrum was found within its 
walls: which occaſioned Diomede and Ulyfles, in the 
time of the Trojan war, to undertake the ſtealing there- 
of. It is ſaid, there was, anciently, a ſtatue of Pallas 
preſerved at Rome, in the temple of Veſta; which ſome 
retended to be the true palladium of Troy, brought into 
lay by ZEneas : it was kept among the ſacred things of 
the temple, and only known to the prieſts and veſtals. 
This ſtatue was eſteemed the deſtiny of Rome; and 
there were ſeveral others made perfectly like it, to ſecure 
it from being ſtolen. See ANCYLE. 
There was alſo a palladium in the citadel of Athens, 
laced there by Nicias. 
Theſe palladiums, in all probability, were no other than 
a kind of TALISMANS. 

PALLAS, in Mythology. See MINERVA. 

PALLas, in Aſtronomy, a name given by ſome to the firſt 
ſatellite of Jupiter. Lowthorp's Abr. Phil. Tranſ. vol. i. 

407. 

P LLAX, a name given by ſome of the affeQted chemical 
writers to an imaginary faCtitious ſtone, compoſed of 
the heaven and earth, of the moon or filver, with an 
equal weight of the ſun or gold. 'This is their own ex- 
plication of it. 

PALLET, among Painters, a little oval table, or piece of 
wood, or ivory, very thin and ſmooth ; on and round 
which the painters place the ſeveral colours they bave oc- 
caſion for, to be ready for the pencil. 

The middle ſerves to mix the colours on, and to make 
the tints required in the work. It has no handle, but, 
in lieu thereof, a hole at one end, to put the thumb 
through to hold it. 

PalLLET, among Potters, Crucible-makers, &c. is a wooden 
inſtrument, almoſt the only one they uſe, for forming, 
beating, and rounding their works. 

. M= ſeveral kinds; the largeſt are oval, with a 

handle; others are round, or hollowed triangularly ; 

others, in fine, are in manner of large knives, ſerving 
to = off what is ſuperfluous on the moulds of theig 
work. 


PalLEr, in Gilding, is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's 


tail; uſed to take up the gold leaves from the pillow, to | 


apply and extend 
ILDING, | 
PiLLET, in Heraldry, is the moiety, or half of the pale ; 
or a ſmall pale, half the breadth of the uſual one. 
The pallet muſt never be charged with any thing either 


em on the matter to be gilt. See 


quick or dead; neither can it be divided into two equal | 


farts; but it may be into four; for one fourth part of 

N or two eighth parts of the pale, is called an 

12 pale be upon any beaſt, they ſay, the beaſt is de- 

ifed with the pale; but if the beaſt be upon the pale, 
P, ey ſay he is ſupported by it. 

«LETS, in Clock and J//atch-work, are thoſe pieces or 

vers, which are connected with the pendulum or ba- 

a de, and receive the immediate impulſe of the ſwing- 

bel, or balance-wheel, ſo as to maintain the vibrations 

e pendulum in clocks, and of the balance in watches. 


pallets in all the ordinary conſtructions of clocks and 


eut and ſpread in manner of a wall, along | 


PAL 


lum or balance, and are of various lengths and ſha 

according to the conſtruction of the 3 or the r 
of the artiſt. For the modern improvements, compa= 
rative advantages, and the manner of conſtructing pal- 
lets, ſee SCAPEMENT\: 

PALLET, in A egy is a room within the hold, 
cloſely parted from it, in which, by laying ſome pigs of 
lead, &c. a ſhip may be ſufficiently Ilaſted, without 
lofing room in the hold; which, therefore, will ſerve for 
ſtowing the more goods. 

PALLIATION, the act of mitigating; ſoothing, ot diſs 
guiling a thing. 

ence, in medicine, palliation is uſed for the quieting and 
aſſuaging of pain, and providing againſt the ſeveter ſymp- 
toms of a diſeaſe, when nothing can be directly levelled 
againſt the cauſe. 

PALLIATIVE indication, is where the ſymptonis of a dif- 
eaſe give too much trouble and danger, to have their 
cure 5 till the diſeaſe whereon they depend is 
removed. | 


Here the ſymptoms themſelves are to be cured, or miti- 
gated, apart ; and hence, 

ALLIATIVE cure, is the anſwering of a palliative indicas 

tion; or the removal or mitigation of the ſymptoms 

a diſeaſe, the cauſe of the diſeaſe ſtill remaining. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that every mitigation of a ſymptom 
takes _ ſomewhat from the diſeaſe itſelf; ſo that to 
cure all the ſymptoms together, is almoſt to cure the 
whole diſeaſe. 

The principal ſymptoms, which call for ſuch a ſort of 

cure, are thirſt, pain, too much waking, and fainting. 

PALLIER, or PAILLIE R, in Building, a landing-place in 
a STAIRCASE 3 or a ſtep, which, being broader than the 
reſt, ſerves to reſt upon. 

The term is pure French, and is not much uſed in Eng- 
liſh. In perrons, or large ſtaircaſes, where there are, 
ſometimes, ſeveral palliers in the ſame range, or line, 
they ought to have each at leaſt the width of two ſteps. 
Thoſe, in the turns of ſtaircaſes, ought to be as broad as 
long. Vitruvius calls the palliers or landing-places of the 
theatres, diazomata. | | 

PALLIFICATION, or P1t.1Nnc, in Architecture, denotes 

the piling of the ground-work, or the ſtrengthening it 

with piles, or timber driven into the ground; which is 

RT when people build upon a moiſt, or marſhy 

oil. 

PALLIO Cocperire. It was an ancient cuſtom, where chil- 
dren were born out of lawful wedlock, and their parents 
afterwards intermarried, that thoſe children, together 
with the father and mother, ſhould ſtand pallio cooperti, 
under a cloth ſpread over them, while the marriage was 
ſolemnizing; which was a kind of adoption, and had 
the effect of a legitimation. 

Thus Robert Groſthead, the famous biſhop of Lincoln, 
in one of his letters, ſays : In ſignum legitimationis, nati 
ante matrimonium cenſueverunt poni ſub pallio ſuper pa- 
rentes corum extento, in matrimonii ſolemnizatione. 

Selden, in his notes on Fleta, adds, that the children of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, by Catharine Swin- 
ford, though legitimated by a& of parliament, yet were 
covered with the pall at the time of the marriage of their 
parents. | 

PALLIS ADES. See PAL1SADE. 

PALLISADOED crewn. See CRO. 

PALLIUM, or Pal, a pontifical ornament worn by 
opes, patriarchs, primates, and metropolitans of the 

| Romilh church, over their other garments, as a ſign of 
their juriſdiction. 

It is in form of a band, or fillet, three fingers broad, and 
encompaſſes the ſhoulder ; whence, by ſome authors, it 
is called ſuperhumerale. It has pendants, or ſtrings, 
about a palm long, both before and behind ; with little 
laminz of lead rounded at the extremes, and covered 
with black filk, with four red crofles. | 
Some with Euſebius, will have the pallium to have been 
introduced by pope Linus; adding, that as the ephod 
was the mark of the pontifical 1 in the Jewith 
ſynagogue, ſo is the pallium in the Romiſh church. 
Others have obſerved, that there is no mention made 
hereof before the year 336. 

Laſtly, others will have it to have been firſt granted by 


it paſſed to the other patriarchs and archbiſhops. | 

The pall, it is certain, was originally part of the imperial 
habit, being a rich robe of ſtate, very magnificent, and 
reaching quite to the ground; and it has been faia, that 
the biſhops of Rome were allowed to wear it by Conitan- 
tine the Great; and that in proceſs of time the ſame ho- 
nour was granted by the emperors to the other patriarchs. 
Hence, when they were either driven from their fees, or 
voluntarily quitted them, they returned their pals to the 


watches, are formed on the verge or axis of the pendiis 


Conſtantine the Great, to pope Sylveſter z from whence 


emperors: | 


emperors. When the firſt took upon them to 
gragt that honorary badge, which they did before the 
pontificate of Gregory the Great, choſen in 599, they 
did not preſume to do it till they had obtained leave of 
the emperor. But the ſucceſſors of Gregory, upon the 


decline of the empire, took upon them to beſtow that | 


mark of diſtinction, independently of them, and as a 
gift of their own. However, that it might no longer be 

eemed part of the imperial habit, which it was treaſon- 
able to wear without leave from the emperors, they 
changed irs ancient form to the preſent. At what time 
the popes aſſumed the diſpoſing of the pall, independ- 
ently of the emperors, is not well known; but it is cer- 
tain, that no biſhop was — to apply to Rome for it 
till the year 742, when Boniface, biſhop of Mentz, per- 
ſuaded the biſhops of France and Germany to paſs a de- 
cree, obliging their metropolitans to apply to the pope 
for that ornament, and to promiſe, upon their receiving 
it, a canonical obedience to the commands of St. Peter. 
This practice proving very favourable to the ambitious 
deſigns of the biſhops of Rome, they ſpared no pains to 
impoſe it upon all metropolitans; iſſuing, with this view, 
various decrees concerning the nature, virtue, and ne- 
ceſſity of the pal; till, at length, they proceeded to de- 
clare it unlawful for a metropolitan, archbiſhop, or pri- 
mate, to exerciſe any branch of his power, till he had re- 
ceived his pal! from Rome; nay, in ſeveral decrees, the 
metropolitical juriſdiction and power were ſaid to be con- 
ferred by the pall; and thus they made the pope the 
fountain of all eccleſiaſtical power and authority. This 
doctrine ſeems * have been — 1 in the _ 
century, though vigorouſly oppoſed incmar, arc 
Sides af Ae nd — ner However, the 
doctrine prevailed ; and the pall was declared by Inno- 
cent III. in the thirteenth century, to be an enſign or 
token of the plenitude of the apoſtolic power, and ſaid 
to communicate a competent ſhare of that power to thoſe 
who received it from the hands of the popes. Lill the 
time of Gregory VII. the new metropolitans were only 
required to {end for their palls, within the ſpace of three 
months after their ordination ; but this pope obliged all, 
unleſs prevented by ſome lawful impediment, to come 
for them in perſon to Rome; and the promiſe of cano- 
nical obedience, upon receiving their palls, was changed 

into an oath of allegiance, luck as vaſlals, by the feudal 
laws, were obliged to take to their princes. Gregory the 
Great conferred the pal! without fee or reward; and in 
a council held at Rome in 595, decreed, that it ſhould 
be given gratis; but it is well known, that in ſucceeding 
times the grant of the pal became one of the chief funds 
of the popiſh ſee. Exorbitant ſums were exacted not 
only for the palls that were ſent to preſbyters, or private 
biſhops, when raiſed to the archiepiſcopal dignity, but 
likewiſe for thoſe that were ſent to 1 on their 
tranſlation from one ſee to another. For by the canons, 
an archbiſhop is not to carry away his pal! with him, but 
to demand a new one; and his ſucceſſor is not to make 
uſe of the pall, which his predeceſſors had left, but to 
apply to Rome for another. Bower's Hiſt. of the Popes, 
vol. iii. p. 6. note c. 


The pope pretends to the ſole right of conferring the pal- | 


lium ; though ſome patriarchs have granted it to their ſuf- 
fragans, having firſt received it themſelves from the Ro- 


man ſee. 

Anciently, the uſed to ſend the pallium to certain 
of his dioceſan bit 10ps, on whom he laid a good part 
of his authority, and who were a kind of collaterals to 
him, as the patricii were to the emperors. 

The firſt who received it in France was Vigilius, arch- 
biſhop of Arles: this was done, in order, as Paſquier 
— to give him the precedency over the other bi- 
hops. 


Anciently they went to Rome to ſeek the pallium in per- 


ſon; afterwards it was ſent by the pope's legates. At laſt 
the cuſtom was introduced of ſending — expreſs to 
demand it, with this form, 1n/tanter, Inflantius, In/tan- 
tiſſime. 
By the popiſh canon laws, a metropolitan, till he have re- 
ceived the pallium, cannot conſecrate biſhops, or churches, 
and he may not be called archbiſhop, &c. Upon a tranſ- 
lation he muſt have the pallium afreſh; and till then he 
cannot hold a ſynod, nor perform any of his archiepiſco- 

al functions. 

he pallium was anciently interred with the perſon. 
The uſe of the pallium is reſtrained to certain ſeaſons and 
occaſions z none, but the pope, having a right of wearing 
it always, and in all places. 
The pope, ſometimes, ſends it to biſhops of his own ac- 
cord; and has, ſometimes, given the right hereof to par- 
ticular churches. N 
Among the Greeks all the biſhops wear the pallium. 
In ancient records, we find mention made of another pal- 

3 


lium, which was a long garment ſpre 


PatLiuM gucale, in Naturs! Hiftory, 


PALL1U M-purpureum, a name given by Baſi 


PALM, palmus, an ancient long meaſure, 


PAL 


Tertullian ſays it was a Aldingen over wich 


Chriſtians that of the heatheng being 2p 8 of the 
Q 


. 1 4 na 
writers on ſhells to a kind of PRcTEN ne given by 


large ſize and beautiful appearance, thoug "ally, of 2 


lour. There arc two ſpecies 6f thi imple co. 
one. Sg en yellow 


other of the affected writers in chemiſtry, wre and 
of a purple colour, prepared from gold, "It 3 
preparing an amalgama of gold and mercury; 2 
the mercury is driven off by the retort, the fa, aſter 
matter is mixed with ſulphur, and calcined 1 
gulated fire till reduced to a purple power, Ii 
called alſo the ſolar powder, and has, like the oth K 


. " bd 2 . er It. 
parations of this metal, many imaginary virtues ac... 
bo te. ry virtues aſeribeq 


t : 
extent of the hand. aken from the 


The Roman palmus was of two kinds: th 
taken from the length of the hand, gaben b 
and contained 12 fingers, digits, or ſingers breadths 7 
9 Roman inches, equal to about 8 Engliſh inches i See 
D16rTt, and SrAx. ; 
The /mal! palm, taken from the breadth of the hand, con 
tained 4 digits or fingers, equal to about 2 En my 
inches, 9 tenths. * 
The Greek palm or doron was of two kinds. The (mal 
contained four fingers, equal to little more than 3 inches 
The great contained 5 fingers. The double Greek aim, 
called dichas, contained alſo in proportion. See Mal. 
SURE. 

The modern palm is different in different places where it 
obtains. At Rome it contains 8 inches 3 lines; at Na- 
ples, according to Riccioli, 8 inches, according to others 
8 inches 7 lines; at Genoa, ꝙ inches 9 lines; at Morocco 
and Fez, 7 inches 15; in Languedoc, and ſome other 
parts of France, the palm is g inches g lines The Englich 
palm is 3 inches. 

Ar Leghorn there are two kinds of palms, the one for 
woollens, the other for ſilks; the firſt one third ſhorter 
than the latter. 


Pal u, palma, in Anatomy, denotes the inſide of the naxp; 


called alſo vola and metacar pion. 


PALM, dwarf, or PALMETTO, chamerops, in Botany, a 


genus of the palmæ, in the appendix to the Linnan ſyſ- 
tem. Its characters are, that it hath male and herma- 
phrodite flowers in diſtinct plants? the hermaphrodite 
flowers are all included in one common ſpatha or hood, 
which is compreſſed and bifid, and the ſpadix or club is 
branching ; each flower hath a ſmall three-pointed em- 
palement; they have one thick upright petal, cut into 
three parts, and turning inward at the top, and five com- 
prefled ſtamina, which join at their baſe ; they have threr 
roundiſh germina, each having a diſtinct ſtyle, which be- 
come {o many round berries, * . one cell, each con- 
taining a ſingle ſeed; the male flowers are like the her- 
maphrodite, but the ſtamina are not diſtin, nor hare 
they any germen. Miller reckons two ſpecies, and Lin- 
neus only one. The palmetto grows naturally in Spain, 
covering the ſandy land like the fern in England, 


PALM-tree, palma, in Botany, belonging to a ſeparate claſs 


in Linnzus's appendix. Its characters are theſe; it hath 
male and female flowers, in ſome ſpecies, on the ſame 
plant, in others on different plants; and the empale- 
ments of the male flowers are divided into three parts; 
the flowers have three petals, and fix ſtamina, terminated 
by oblong ſummits, with an obſolete germen, ſupportylg 
three ſhort ſtyles, crowned by acute ſtigmas; theſe are 
barren; the female flowers have a common theath, but 
no empalement; they have fix ſhort petals, and an oval 
germen ſitting upon an awl-{haped ſtyle, crowned by . 
trifid ſtigma; the germen becomes a fruit of various 
forms and ſizes in different ſpecies. There are fourtecn 
ſpecies, of which are the date tree, the cocoa-uut tres, 
the macaw tree, the cabbage tree, and the dragon go 
The common date tree grows plentifully in Africa, aud 
ſome of the eaſtern countries; from whence the {rut 5 
brought to England. Sce Dark. 3 

The cocoa- nut is cultivated in moſt of the inhabited parts 
of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, but is ſuppoſed to be 2 
tive of the Maldives, and the deſert iſlands of the ka 
Indies. It is one of the molt uſeful trees to the u n 
bitants of America, who have many of the coOmmen T 
ceſſaries of life from it; the bark of the uut 15 0 1 
cordage, the ſhell of the nut into drinking-bow ls, 
kernel affords a wholeſome food, and the milk Ker N 
in the ſhell a cooling liquor; the leaves ot the Ke 
uſed for thatching houſes, and are wrought into pane” 
and other utenſils. See CAc Ao. bee iſlands 
The macaw tree is very common in the Caribbee where 
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des pierce the tender fruit, from whence 
7 © r guet, of which they are very fond; and 
flows 2 * the tree affords a ſolid timber, with which 
ol „elins, arrows, &c- and is by fome ſup- 
be a ſort of ebony. Miller. 
po ed cabbage tree of Barbadoes is a kind of palm ; 
The famou the height of three hundred feet, and though 
it grows to of one year's growth are ſo tender, that they 
the _ cabbages, yet the tree itſelf is one of the 
re eaten ple woods we are ac uainted with, and will not 
moſt 7 account; but is ſo rm, that it is ſcarce poſ- 
me * a nail enter it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 36. 
_ — tree, or phanix of Linnæus, is a native of 
8 6 Verd iſlands ; and is ſo called, becauſe the in- 
the 4 : \ice of the plant becomes a red powder, very 
ty the eaſtern dragon's blood, and is frequently 
_ Read of it in the ſhops z but the tree, whence the 
5 blood is obtained, is of a very different genus. 


eds, which muſt be ſown in pots of light 
wn = raved into a bark hot-bed. When the 
er plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into 
har pots, and preſerved in the ſtove. The ſoil they 
ſucceed beſt in is made of one third paſture-land, one 
third ſea-ſand, and the other third rotten tanner's bark, 
or rotten horſe-dung 3 and they muſt be planted in pots, 
1 proportion to their ſize, but theſe ſhould not be too 
arge. They will require to be removed once a year; but 
this muſt be done with great care. 

-cil, See Ort, ; 

— called in the Eaſt toddi, is obtained by in- 
don of the trunk of a ſpecies of palm-tree, whence iſ- 
ſues a liquor very grateful to the palate, but liable, eſpe- 
cially on account of the heat of the climate, ſoon to turn 

See MAMMEE-tree. 

— in Naval Language, is an implement uſed inſtead 
of a thimble, in making and mending fails. It is formed 
of a piece of leather or canvas, on the middle of which 
is fixed a round plate of iron, of an inch in diameter, 
whoſe ſurface is pierced with a number of ſmall holes, to 
catch the head of the ſail-needle. The leather is formed 
ſo as to encircle the hand, and button on the back of it, 
while the iron remains in the palm; ſo that the whole 
ſtrength of the hand may be exerted to thruſt the needle 
through the canvas, when it is ſtiff, and difficult to be 

netrated. Falconer. 

PALMA Chriſti, ricinus, a genus of the monoccia adelphia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male and female 

flowers diſpoſed in the ſame ſpike z the male flowers, 

which are ſituated on the lower part of the ſpike, have 
ſwelling empalements, cut into three parts; the flowers 
have no petals, but have a great number of flender ſta- 
mina, which are connected in ſeveral bodies, and are ter- 
minated by roundiſh twin ſummits; the female flowers, 
which are ſituated on the upper part of the ſpike, have 

NN oe into five ſegments, and are armed with 

prickles; they have no petals, but in the centre is ſitu- 

ated an oval germen, which is cloſely ſhut up in the em- 
palement, ſupporting three ſhort ſtyles, which are biſid, 
crowned by ſingle ſtigmas; the germen turns to a roundiſh 

2 havin mon furrows, divided into three cells, 
pening with three valves, and each cell containing one 
vary y Miller enumerates eight, ppg FRY 

only three ſpecies. 

eſe plants 8 a place in every curious garden, for 
tte ſingular beauty of their leaves (notwithſtanding their 
2 make no great appearance), eſpecially hols ſorts 
wuch may be propagated every year from ſeeds, without 

Kquring a greenhouſe. 


a inhabitants of the Weſt Indics draw an oil for lamps 
rom the ſeed of theſe plants; and as they come up as 
weeds in thoſe w ; 


arm countries, they are at no pains to 
2 them. This oil is good to Lil lice in children's 
ar ſeed ſold in the ſhops under the name of cataputia 
4 the ſeed of a ſpecies of the palma Chri/ti ; theſe 
_ en formerly ou by ſome perſons to purge wa- 
7 wmours, which they do both upwards and down- 


War 1 - | 7 
ds with great violence, ſo that at preſent theſe ſeeds 


P Nani ed. Vn See CASTOR il. 


mm Anatomy, a muſcle ſerving to contract the 
up * the hand in graſping. See Tab. Anat. (Myel.) 
u. 25. It ariſes from the internal protuberance of 


ring 2 and, by a long and ſlender tendon, poſes 
p * 


e annular li . 

ber,; ligament to the palm of the 
Nene expands itſelf into a large EA which 
etacaryy 15 the ſkin above, and to the ſides of the 
pers ; pf wha * and to the firſt phalanx of the fin- 

of 10 means it makes four caſes for the ten- 
The Fry ngers to paſs through. | 
Ways ade omeumes wanting, but the aponeuroſis is 
Vor. Ul. Ne 254, 


1 


The ſeveral ſpecies of this genus may be all raiſed with 


PAS”: 


PALMARIS brevis, or quadratus, a muſcle that lies under 
the aponeuroſis of the firſt. It ariſes from the bone of 
the metacarpus that ſuſtains the little finger, and from 
that bone of the carpus which lies above the reſt. It 
oes tranſverſely, and is inſerted into the eighth bone of 
the carpus. See the next article. ; 
: ſerves to draw the palm of the hand into a concave 
A . GST by 
PaLMARIS cutaneus, a muſcle commonly known by the 
name of the palmaris brevis. It is a ſmall thin plane of 
fleſhy fibres, ſituated tranſverſely, or more or leſs ob- 
pr 4 under the ſkin of the large eminence in the palm 
of the hand, between the carpus and the little finger ; 
its fibres adhering to the ſkin, and being in ſome mea- 
ſure interwoven with the membrana adipoſa. Theſe fibres 
are fixed along the edge of the aponeuro/rs palmaris, from 
the large ligament of the carpus toward the little finger ; 
and they run in for ſome ſpace on the plane of the apo- 
neurofis, but without any connection with the bones of 
the . Near the aponeuro/is theſe fibres are 
more or leſs tendinous, and ſome of them often croſs 
each other. They are ſometimes ſo thin and pale, as 
hardly to be ſenſible ; and in ſome ſubjects the muſcle 
ſeems to be divided into ſeveral parts. Winſlow. 
It is a doubt with ſome authors whether the palmaris cu- 
taneus or brevis be a diſtinct muſcle. Fallopius calls it, 
caro quædam que muſculorum effigiem habet; a portion of 
fleſh which has the appearance of a muſcle. And Dou- 
glas calls it, caro quadrata; a ſquare portion of fleſh : 
though he adds the name palmaris brevis, given it, on 
its ſuppoſition of being a muſcle, by another author. 


and divided into ſeveral oblong and flender branches, re- 

ſembling ſo many fingers. Of this ſort are the roots of 

ſome of the orchis kind, called hence palmated. 

PALMATED-/eaf, among Botaniſts. See Lear. 

PALMATED-/tones, palmati lapides, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
name given by the ancients to a fort of ſtones which were 

always found of tile ſhape of a hand with its fingers. 

They were frequent in Spain; and ſome, which were 

found of a fine black, were reputed to be a kind of mar- 

ble. The greater number were white, and were-com- 
poſed of the matter of one of the ſofter and leſs beauti- 
ful quarry-ſtones. | 

PALMER, in our Ancient Writers, is uſed for a pilgrim, 
and ſometimes for a croiſe, on account of a ſtaff made 

of the palm-tree, which they ever afterwards bore as a 

badge of their devotion. See PILGRIM, and CROISEs. 

PALMETTO. See Dwarf PaL u. 

ParMETTO-royal, a name given by Ligon to a tree of the 
palm kind. Its trunk is very tall and ſtreight, and hol- 
lowed regularly in the centre; yet ſo tough, that it is 
never blown down, nor deſtroyed by ſtorms. It is re- 
commended for making long teleſcopes for celeſtial 
obſervations. 

PALMIPEDES, web-footed, in Ornithology, the name of a 
genus of birds living about waters, and furniſhed by na- 
ture with feet for ſwimming. The general characters of 
theſe birds are theſe : hes have all ſhort legs, excepting 
only three, the flamingo, corrira, and avoſetta, which 
are ſingular, and of a peculiar genus. Their thighs are 
feathered to the joint; their hinder toes, if any, are 
ſhort ; their rumps are leſs prominent than in other birds; 
and they have in general broad beaks, and have an ap- 
pendage on the extrawey of their upper chap. 

PALMIPES, among the Romans, a loug meaſure, con- 
taining a foot and a paimy or hive palms; and was lefs 
than the cubit by one palm. 

PALMISTRY, a kind of divination, performed by in- 
ſpecting the lines and marks of the hands and fingers 
called alſo chiremancy. 

PALMS, among Botanifts, white buds ſhooting out of wil- 
lows, or ſallows, before the leaf; of the expanſions 
whereof the flowers of that tree are formed. 

PALM-SUNDAY, Dominica PALMARUM, the Sunday 
next before Eaſter Sunday; or the laſt Sunday in LENT. 
It has been thus called from the primitive days, on ac- 


in memory of the triuraphant entry of Jeſus Chriſt into 
1 eight days before the feaſt of the paſſover, de- 
cribed by St. Matthew, chap. xxi. St. Mark, chap. xi, 
and St. Luke, chap. xix. 

The ancients had other names for this day. For, 1. They 
called it Do uinica Competeniium, i. e. Sunday of the Com- 
petentes z becauſe, on that day, the catechumens came to 
alk the biſhop leave to be admitted to baptiſm, which 
was conſerred the Sunday following. : 
They had alſo then given them the ſymbol, or credo, to 
get off by heart, to be repeated to the biſhop in the ce- 
remony of baptiſm. 
2. They called it Capitilugium, the Sunday of waſhing 
the head ; becauſe thoſe who were to be baptized the 


9 C | tollowing 


PALMATED-roots, are tuberoſe roots of a flattiſh ſhape, ' 


count of a pious ceremony then in uſe, of bearing palms, 
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following Sunday, were prepared by waſhing their heads} fifty feet high, and juſt above the pedeſtal 
on this day. cumference. Upon this there was bob ehe inch 
Some time afterwards they called it Indulgence Sunday,] which the Turks have deſtroyed, i ably Nath 
becauſe the emperors and patriarchs ufed to diſtribute] there are two others, and a fragment of _ tare 
gifts on that day. gives reaſon for concluding that the Re 
PALMULARI, more properly called PARMUTARIt, in| nued row. There is alſo a piazz4 * * © 2 Conti. 
Antiquity, a ſort of GLAD1aTORS, who fought armed | more than half a mile in length, incloſdd . broad, and 
with a ſort of little buckler, called FARMa. _ of marble pillars, twenty-ſix feet high, a * 
PALMYRENE Ruins, or Ruins of PALMYRA, in Ancient] feet in compaſs; and the number of ther ” 
aud Modern Geography, are the ruins of a famous city of | puted, could not have been leſs than f ; 
this name, ſituate in a deſert of Syria, about forty-cight ſixty. Near this piazza appcar the x 
leagues from Aleppo, and as far from Damaſcus, twenty] building, ſuppoſed to have been a banquettin 
leagues weſt from the Euphrates, and in the latitude of | gantly finiſhed, with the beſt fort of mark] 
4* N. This city appears to have been originally built weſt fide of the piazza there are ſeveral 1 5 
by Solomon, and called Tadmor. x Kings ix. 18. 2| gates into the court of the palace, each ane | 
Chron. viii. 4. Joſephus aſſures us, that this was the] four porphyry pillars, thirty feet long, aid a With 
ſame city which the Greeks and Romans afterwards | cumference. There are ſeveral other marble vil = 
called Palmyra; and it is ſtill called Tadmor by the Arabs ferently arranged, on the pedeſtals of which 1 Ut. 
of the country. But many circumſtances, beſides the] to have been inſcriptions, both in the Greek aud Bon 
ſtyle of the buildings, render it probable that the preſent | rene languages, which are now altogether ves 
ruins arc not thoſe of the city built by Solomon, though Among theſe ruins there are alſo many ſepulchre Alber 
neither hiſtory nor tradition mention the building of any are ſquare towers, four or five ſtories hich 2 
other. It is firſt mentioned by the Roman hiſtorians | in ſize and ſplendour. We are indebteq 5 an We 
| as a place which Mark Anthony attempted to plunder, | of theſe very magnificent remains of antiquity ewe, 
| pretending that it had not obſerved a juſt neutrality be- ſome Engliſh merchants who viſited them in iy, Pha 
| tween the Romans and Parthians. In the time of Cara-j Tranſ. Ne 217, 218), but chiefly to M. Boureric 2 
calla it was a Roman colony; and the Palnyrercs, who | Mr. Dawkins, accompanied by Mr. R. Wood _ 8 
aſſiſted Alexander Severus againſt the Parthians, were | velled thither in 1751. The reſult of their abr 


| again agen ogeiekon in the reign of Gallienus, under Oedo-] was publiſhed in 1753, in the form of an Atl; con 
nathus, who was made his aſſociate in the empire. He | taining ſifty-ſeven copper plates, admirably executed. 
; 


ces for 


was ſucceeded by Zenobia his queen, who broke the al- j PALPABLE, ſomething that may be perccived by the ſenſes 
liance with Gallienus, and made herſelf ſole miſtreſs of | eſpecially by the ſenſe of ſeeling. 9 
| Syria and Meſopotamia. At length, Aurclian having] Hence impalpable powder. 

if taken Palmyra, after a long ſiege, carried the princeſs to j PALPEBR Af, in Anatomy. See EyE-LipSs. 
Rome, to grace his triumphs, and with her, her ſecretaryPALYEUR AH ſuperioris primus, in Anatomy, a name given hy 
Longinus, known for his admirable work on the Sublime, | Cofterius and ſome others to one of the muſcles of the 
who was put to death. The city revolting in her ab-] face, whole office it is to lift up the upper eye-lid, and 
ſence, Aurelian returned and deſtroyed it, putting to by that means open the eye: it is hence called by Coy. 
death moſt of the inhabitants, without regard either to] per and Douglas, APERIENS palpebram ; by ſome, 45e 
age or ſex. Little is known concerning the ſtate of Pal- ries oculum ; and by Albinus, the ver palbebye la 
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myra ſince the time of Mahomet, except that it was con- erioris. 
ſidered as a place of ſtrength, and that in the twelfth | PALPITATION, pa/p:tatio, in Medicine, a preternaturi 
century there were two thouſand Jews in it. heating, or pulſation, of any of the ſolid parts of the 


With reſpect to the ruins, they appear to be of two dif-] body, eſpecially the heart. 
ferent and diſtinct periods; the oldeſt are fo far decayed | The pa/pitation of the heart is an irregularity in the mo. 
as not to admit of menſuration, and ſeem to have been] tions of that viſcus, whereby it is driven with violence 
| reduced to that ſtate by the hand of time; the other ap-] towards the ribs, in its contraction, attended with a great 
| pear to have been broken into fragments by violence. Or | feeblencſs of pulſe. 
| the inſcriptions none are earlier than the birth of Chriſt, | There are ſeveral degrees of this palpitation; ſometimes 
and none are later than the deſtruction of the city by] it is great, ſometimes moderate, ſometimes ſmall: it is 
Aurelian, except one, which mentions Diocleſian. It is | fometimes ſo impetuous, as to be heard, and even ſeen, 
ſcarcely leſs difficult to account for the ſituation of this | by the by-ſtanders. The trepidation, or trembling, af 
city than for its magnificence z the moſt probable conjec= | the heart differs from the palpitation, or panting, In tie 
| ture is, that as ſoon as the ſprings of Palmyra were dif- | former, the pulſations are faint, flow, and faltering; i 
| covered by thoſe who ſirſt traverſed the deſart in which it; the latter, the ſhakes are immoderate, violent, and con 


is ſituated, a ſettlement was made there for the purpoſe | vulſive. 


of carrying on the trade of India, and preſerving an in- This is ſometimes idiopathic, or a diſeaſe in itſelf, and 
| tercourſe between the Mediterranean and Red Sea. "This | attendant on no other; but that rarely happens, and it 1s 
trade, which flouriſhed long before the Chriſtian æra, ac- | uſnally ſymptomatic, and merely an attendant on other 
| counts not only tor its ſituation, bur alſo ſor its wealth. diforders. In general we are to diſtinguiſh a palH¹ 
| As it lay between Egvpt, Perſia, and Greece, it was na- of the heart thus conſidered as a diſeaſe, or at leaſt a a 
| tural to expect, that traces of the manners and ſciences ſymptom of one, from thoſe commotions of the * 
| of thoſe nations ſhould be diſcovered among the Palmy- | which we occaſionally bring on by running or any ori! 
| renesz who accordingly appear to have imitated the Egyp- violent exerciſe, which throw the blood into commo- 
| tians in their funeral rites, the Perſians in their luxury, tions. | * 
1 and the Greeks in their buildings; and therefore the | Signs of it. The evident and obvious ſymptom of tis 


. . . . . ” . . . a - 1 > ho 0 mit 
buildings, which now lie in ruins, were probably neither | complaint, is the vehement pulſation of the heart agal 


the works of Solomon, nor of the Seleucidte, nor, ſew the tolid parts of the breaſt, which is often ſo gon Y 
excepted, of the Roman emperors, but of the Paimy-| it may be ſeen or even heard by the perſons who . = 
| renes themſelves. by. To this there are uſually joined an anxiety * 
(+ Palmyra was formerly encompaſſed by palms and fig-trees, | precordia, which throws the perſon into a ert 24 
U | and covered an extent of ground, according to the Arabs, | guor and laſſitude of the limbs in general, a pa 2 
near ten miles in circumference; and might probably | the face, a diſhculty of reſpiration and cardialgia, 


F have been reduced to its preſent confined and ruined ſtate | frequent faintings; and, finally, there 15 NN 
5 f by quantities of ſand, driven over it by whirlwinds. The | tiveneſs and flatulence ot the abdomen 2 bie ö 
walls of the city are flanked by ſquare towers; and it is | Perſons /ubjett to it. It is a complaint that c NE 15 mh of 
| probable, by their general direction, that they included erfons of ſedentary lives, and of a plethoric es 
If the great remple, and are three miles in circumference, body: Scorbutic, hyſteric, and n care ob 
| uch as A.- — 


| But of all the monuments of art and magnificence in this | are alſo frequently ſubject to it; an! 2 x ona 
1 city, the moſt conſiderable is the temple of the Sun. | tions of the menſes. Thoſe people who Re tt thei 
|| The whole ſpace containing its ruins is a ſquare of two | to regular bleedings, and have afterwards Ns 8 who al 
hundred and twenty yards, encompaſſed with a ſtately | are alſo ſubject to this complaint; _ 3 them. 
| | wall, and adorned with pilaſters within and without to the] ſubject to ſudden paſſionis, aud ſrequent n to bring 
number of ſixty-two on a fide. Within the court are the] Sleeping in the open fields has alto been de ah mar 
| remains of two rows of very noble ma bl: pillars, thirty-] it on; and perſons of a melancholy habit rar nene 
T ſeven tect high; the temple was encompaſſed with an- than others ſubject to it. Young women, yh sel bY 
| other row of pillars fifty feet high, but the temple itſclf | have not appeared, or who have had mem ie "lg 
was only thirty-three yards in length, and thirteen or | ſome accident, and in whom nature 1s la font 10 hte 
fourteen in breadth. This is now converted into a moſque, | them on again, are allo very ſubject to > * fevers com- 
and ornamented after the 'Purkiſh manner. North of | tions; and ſuch as have acute or nero. are oſten 
this place is an obelitk, conſiſting of ſeven large ſtones, | ing upon them. Perfons of plethoric , ur Heep: 2. 
beſides its capital, and the wreathed work about it, about | ſeized with palpitations of the heart 1 whe 
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hey wake they feel them for ſome minutes aſter- 

Narr Maally, perſons who have polypufes of the heart 
2 gricvoully aflited with palpitations, attended 
deem difliculty of breathing. 
wi... + Beſides what has been already obſerved, it 
_ der that the paſſions of the mind very fre- 
tc th accafion this diſorder : thus, ſudden terror, fear, 

* 7 fon of anger, and the like, will at any time bring 
a 1 vations without any other cauſe. A high diet 
4 4 4 { * a ſedentary life, alſo often occaſion them; 
ray 15 e people, not arrived at puberty, they are 
— . be occalioned by worms in the intet- 
=_ tat i ding to Bocrhaave, i 
The cauſe of the palpitation, according to Bocrhaave, is 
uſually an inordinate and violent influx of the: vital ſpi- 
rits into the villi of the heart; as in violent paſſions, ſud- 
Jen fear, hyſteric affections, and in violent and ſudden 
motions. Sometimes it is owing to an irritation of the 
fibres of the heart, occafioned by ſome ſharp ſtimulus ; 
a5 an inflainmation of the heart, or pericardium, or ſome 
other diſorder thereof, from a ſtone, worms, hairs, an 
aneuriſm, or the like. : 
Sometimes It ariſes from a thick, copious, polypous blood; 
and ſometimes from the arteries being become cartilagi- 
nous, or bony; or their extremities being obſtructed 
ther. with. 

In the Dictionary de Trevoux, an author, himſelf al- 
lifted with this diſeaſe, makes a particular diiquiſition 
into its nature and cauſe. | 
Anatomy, he obſerves, ſhews us a great number of oc- 
cafional cauſes in this diſcaſe; but phyſicians are ſtill at 
a loſs to determine the efficient cauſe. 
The moderns, with better reaſon than the ancients, ſeek 
for it in the blood of the pulmonary artery, which is ſup- 
poſed to rebound impetuouſly towards the right ventricle 
of the heart, by being prevented from purſuing its courſe 
towards the other veſſels of the lungs, on their being 
ſtopped by ſome obitruction, or compreſſed, from various 
caulcs. 

In opening the carcaſes of people dead of this diſeaſe, or 
ſubject to it while living, worms, or polypuſes, have been 
often found in the pericardium. 

In ſome the heart is extraordinarily big, and the pulmo- 
nary artery dilated to double, or quadruple, its ordinary 
capacity, with obſtructions of the pulmonary vein, con- 
liſting of cartilaginous matters, which cram its cavities 
ſo cloſe, that, as Blancard tells us, in his Anatomy, it 
is ſometimes dilſicult even to get a pin in. From theſe 
obſervations ſome have concluded, that the capillary, and 
other veſſels of the lungs, oppoſing an impaſlable dike to 
the courſe of the thickeſt part of the blood, driven thi- 
ther by the contraction of the heart, ſo that only a ſmall 


quantity can find a paſſage through them, the reſt mult} 


make an effort againſt their ſides, and ohlige them to 
give way, and ſtretch them out, in proportion to the 
quantity of blood impclled againſt them by the. contrac- 
tion of the heart. 

But becauſe the pulmonary artery cannot ſtretch wide 
enough to receive all the bicod of the right ventricle, 
driven thither at a contraCtion ; and fince the blood, on 
account of obſtructions, cannot continue its progreflive 
motion, in proportion to the velocity wherewith it is im- 
pelled by the contraction of the heart; the heart, at each 
contraction, fails to expreſ, into the pulmonary artery all 
the blood it contained in its right ventricle. Thus that 
pact of the blood which remains, receiving the whole 
rock impreſſed by the contraction, returns it again to 
the heart by reflection, {triking impetuoully againſt its 
dcs, and making it bound and thoot towards the ribs. 
1c lame conicquences Will ariſe from obſtructions of the 


a 


"ord preventing the entire evacuation of the left ven- 


uncle; and, generally, from all obſtructions or compreſ- 
nous of the veſſels, as polypules, abſceſſes, and droptics, 
the parts near the heart. As to worms, their biting 
W en the abrous parts of the heart mult occaſion 
ud Teliuxes ot ſpirits towards the brain, followed 
VI copious eftiuvia 
fl» by beer of parts. And, by fuck means, 
ben 8 live contractions will be occationed 
poli i AY n wle texture of the lungs z which, op- 
857 5 ice pallage ot the blood, may alio occaſion a 
N 20 of the heart. 
por ama may alſo ariſe ſrom a compreſſion of the 
cious ang 3 by the extraordinary rarctachon of vi- 
mt inteſtine, n Juices ſojourning in the ſtomach 
ut the dine, % nich dilate thoſe parts to that degree, 
encd, the Et and lungs being extremely ttreght- 
Giſleutty ; rags crrculate without a great doal of 
alt az lows a at tian therefore mult eniugs, which will 
Such, zei iy rarelaction in the krit patiages, 
ae caves t g to modera phylicians, are the immedi— 
5 of the titten of the heart: the remote, or 
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of other ſpirits into the nerves ot. 


occaſional cauſes, are whatever may, occaſion ſack ob- 
{truction'of the pulmonary artery, &c. 

In the ſame work, another hyſician lays down winds, 
or flatuſes, as the cauſe of the palpitation + he adds, that 
the ancients, to a man, looked on that as the molt ordi- 
nary occaſion thereof; in effect, ſays he, from this ſource 
may be deduced a multitude of cauſes' of ſympathetic 
paipitation, by means of the ventricle, the diaphragm, 
mediaſtinum, &c. | 
Others will have the ſole cauſe of palpitation to be a viſcid 
blood; which, by its extraordinary rarefaction, dilating 


the pulmonary artery, and, by that means, opening the 


cavity of its Capillary veſſels towards their extremes, or, 
by this dilatation, compreſſing the other little veſſels of 
the lungs, prevents the blood from continuing its circu- 
lating motion with freedom; and thus occaſions a palp:- 
tation of the heart. 

All theſe authors hold the palpitation a dangerous diſeaſe ; 
and Galen obſerves, that thoſe much troubled with it 
when young, never live to be old. 

According io M. Piſon, a doctor of the faculty at Paris, 
the palpitaticn of the heart may ariſe, either from a too 
abundant ſeroſity ſwelling the proper membrane of the 
heart; as Galen found to be the caſe in opening a mon- 
key; or from too great a quantity of water contained in 
the pericardium; by which means the heart bein 
ſtreightened, and diſabled from moving with its uſua! 
freedom, is obliged to make teveral jerks, or halſ-beats, 
inſtead of the regular motions it had before : or, again, 
it may ariſe from a ſetoſity thrown into the ventricles of 
the heart, cither from the grand veſſels, which furniſh 
the blood, or from the lungs, or from the brain. Of 
theſe three cauſes the moſt ordinary ſeems to be, the too 
great extenſion of the pericardium, by water, as it is 
found to be in the bodies of moſt of thoſe opened after 
this diſeaſe. 

The diſſerent cauſes have their different ſymptoms. The 
boiling ſeroſity thrown out of the blood-veſlels into the 
heart, ſhews itſelf by ſudden beatings of the temples, 
whizzings in the ear, dimneſs of the fight, and wan- 
dering pains in various parts of the body. 

In that produced by the abundance of water in the peri- 
cardium, or from the humour ſwelling the proper mem- 
brane of the heart, the heart ſeems as if ſuffocated in 
water, the pulſe is weak, and the palbitatian continual, 
or nearly ſo; together with a ſeveriflineſs, and a difficulty 
of breathing. 10 which may be added, that rhe diſeaſe 
comes by little and little, 

Prognoſiics in it. The beginnings of complaints of this 
kind, and lighter caſes, when they continue ſo, are at- 
tended with no great danger; but when the difordes 
grows into a habit, it is not only very troubleſome, bur 
very dangerous. When more cauſes than one conſpire 
to produce it, it is not only more violent, but the patient 
is more ſubject alſo to relapſes; and in the end, inſlam- 
mations, ſpittings of blood, polypuſes of the heart, and 
infarctions of the viſcera come on; not unfrequently alſo 
are left fevers, which become dangerous. Sometimes 
alſo convulſions, and other affeQions of a like kind, even 
palſies, are brought on by theſe diſorders. Finally, when 
an habitual palit, of the heart has been brought on by 
terror alone, it always proves very difficult of cure, what- 
ever means are uſed. 

Method of cure. The primz viæ muſt be firſt cleanſed 
by infuſions of rhubarb and ſena, and other gentle purges : 
atter this it is proper to bleed in the foot; but it is to be 
obſerved, that if the orifice be not large, nor the blood 
taken away in ſuſſicient quantity, it is of not the leaſt ct- 
fect in this cate. Aſter this the blood is to be attenuated 
by drinking plentifully of warm and weak liquors, and 
by moderate exercite. After this, ſome of the gentle 
alexipharmics are to be given, and the ſpring juices of 
brook-lime, water-crels, and the like, Finally, there are 
to be given ſuch things as promote an equal diftribution 
of the blood and humouss ; mixtures of volatiles and al- 
kalis, as of ſpirit of hartihorn, and tincture oi ſalt of 
tartar, and gentle anodyacs, if necefiary. Beſides theiez 
clyiters will often do great good, as will alto the fre- 
quent waſhing the feet with warm water, and the hang- 
ing camphor near the part, and ſpirit ot caitor, tattron, 
and the like, do well to be ribbed on the breait. 
Bleeding muſt never be omitted in this cafe, tor without 
it no medicines will be able to take effect. In cates when 
a hypochondriac habit conipires in the cauſe of this com- 


plaint, the attemperating powers ot nitre, cinnabar, and 


the like, always prove oi very great tfervice. In cates of 
a chloroſis with this compinint, bitters and chalybeares 
uſually prove a remedy ; and when a tuppreſhon of the 
menſes, or hzmorrhoids, is the cauſe, the bringing them 
to their priſtine regular ate is a cure. It is never pro- 
per to allay the motion till the plethora, which oecations 
it, is removed, unlets in Cates of its coming en merely 


by 
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by che paſſions, without any antecedent cauſe in the 
blood; in this caſe, gentle opiates may be given without 
danger. Steel medicines, and the volatile ſalts, when 
they are given in an imprudent manner, always make the 
diſeaſe worſe, inſtead of doing any thing toward a cure. 
Finally, a change of a ſedentary life into a moderately 
active one, will do more than any medicines. Junck. 
Conſp. Med. p. 626, ſeq. 

Monſieur de la Hire was cured of a chronical palpitation 
of the heart, by a quartan ague. 


PALSGRAVE, a term uſed among the Germans, of the 


ſame import with yALATINE. ; 

It is compounded of the Latin palatium, and the Dutch 
grave, governor, q. d. governor, or ſuperintendant of a 
prince's palace. 


PALSY, paraly/is, in Medicine, a diſeaſe wherein the body, 


or ſome of its parts, loſe their motion, and ſometimes 
their ſenſation, or feeling. 

'The cauſes of the palſy are, an impeded influx of the 
nervous ſpirits into the villi of the muſcles, or of the ar- 
terious blood into their veſſels : this may happen from 
ſome fault, either in the brain, the nerves, the muſcles, 
or their veſſels. 

The occaſional and prediſpoſing cauſes are various; as 
drunkenneſs, wounds of the * or ſpinal marrow, 
preſſure upon the brain or nerves, very cold or damp air, 
the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations, ſudden fear, 
want of exerciſe, and whatever relaxes the ſyſtem, as 
drinking much tea, coffee, &c. The palſy may likewiſe 
proceed from wounds of the nerves themſelves, from the 
poiſonous fumes of metals or minerals, as mercury, lead, 
arſenic, &c. - 

The palſy is ſaid to be perfe, or complete, when there 
is a privation of motion and ſenſation at the ſame time. 
Imperfett, when one of the two is deſtroyed, the other 
remaining. 

This diſeaſe is more or leſs dangerous, according to the 
importance of the part affected. A palſy of the heart, 
lungs, or any part neceſſary for life, is mortal. When 
it affects the ſtomach, the inteſtines, or the bladder, it 
is highly dangerous. If the face be affected, the caſe is 
bad, as it ſhews that the diſeaſe proceeds from the brain. 
When the part affected feels cold, is inſenſible, or waſtes 
away, or when the judgment and memory begin to fail, 
there is little hope of a cure. Buchan. 

Hoffman diſtinguiſhes pal/zes into ſerous and ſanguineous. 
In the firſt kind, raiſing an artificial fever by hot, acrid, 
nervous, and volatile medicines, by ſtrong exerciſe, and 
hot bathing, often effects a cure. But in the ſangui- 
neous kind, accompanied with febrile motions, ſuch re- 
medies ought not to be applied. Oper. tom. iii. p. 198, 
9 26. 

The palſy, again, is either univerſal, lateral, or partial. 


PaLsY, wniverſal, called alſo paraplegia, or paraplexia, is 


a general immobility of all the muſcles that receive nerves 
from the cerebrum, or cerebellum, except thoſe of the 
head. Its cauſe is uſually ſuppoſed to reſide in the ven- 
tricles of the brain, or in the root of the ſpinal marrow. 
Etmuller makes this a different diſeaſe from the paraly/is ; 
which he ſuppoſes to conſiſt in a relaxation of the liga- 
ments and membranes ſerving for motion ; but the para- 
plegia is a mere obſtruction of the nerves. 

The paraplegia is ſeldom a primary diſeaſe, uſually a ſe- 
condary one, attending, or following, an apoplexy, ſcor- 
butus, carus, or arthritis. 


PaLsY, lateral, called alſo hemiplegia, is the ſame diſcaſe 


with the paraplegia, only that it affects but one ſide of 


the body. Its cauſe is the ſame, only that it is reſtrained 


to one fide of the brain, or ſpinal marrow. 

Mr. Boyle gives an account of an hemiplegia, or palſy of 

one ſide, occaſioned by a ſmall ſplinter of a bone prelling 

on the dura mater. The patient in leſs than five hours 

after the bone was taken out, found himſelf able to move 

his finger, and within two or three days to lift his arm, 

which had been reduced to ſkin and bone, but ſoon re- 

covered its proper ſize. | 


PaALsY, partial, is that where ſome particular part, or mem- 


ber, alone is affected; e. gr. where the motion of the 

arm or leg is deſtroyed. 

Quincy obſerves, that a palſy, where motion is deſtroyed, 
ſenſation remaining, may be produced, firſt, by too much 
humidity ſtretching the muſcular fibres in length; ſe- 

condly, from cold things, which thicken the juices 
thirdly, from external compreſſion; and, fourthly, 
from hot things, which ſtreighten the ſupple membranes 
and veſſels. All theſe cauſes affect either the blood or 
muſcles ; the former, by thickening that humour, ſo that 
it cannot ſuddenly rarefy ; and the latter, by relaxing the 

muſcles into too great a length by too much moiſture, or 
contracting them into too narrow dimenſions, by too 

much heat. But the ſenſation may yet be preſerved, be- 

cauſe, notwithſtanding all theſe hindrances, the animal 

ſpirits and nerves may not be at all affected. | 
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The cauſes of the palſy, where ſenſation is d ” 
tion remaining, he obſeryes, may be all th za. 
which ſo far thicken the animal ſpirits in = ting, 
— below the cerebellum, that t ough * dende, 
may flow into the muſcles through the nerves ed, they 
by the occurſion of ſome liquor . from = there 
may rarefy, yet they cannot alone flow in lach 1 blog, 
into the nerves, as from a very flight cauſe to 8 
undulate; whence ſenſation will ceaſe witho Mate ty 
= motion of the part. | 71" ny 
e cauſes of this kind of pal are a 
der thoſe nerves more lax Len of moiſt, py ares 7 
e 0 the animal ſpirits flowing in ro t 
time into the muſcles, from w ion! 
without ſenſation. res eonon is Performed 
The cure of the palſy, according to : 
not differ much pai that of = dais ym toes 
ternally, mercurials, ſudorifics, and decoQions of a 
woods, are good; externally, unctions, e 
ſpirituous and penetrating things, not on the «by 
* but on the ſpina dorſi. | ook: 

n young perſons of a full habit, the pa/ 
in the Lan manner as the rr 
wy muſt be bled, bliſtered, and have his body or, 

y ſharp clyſters, or purgative medicines. But * — 
age, or when the diſeaſe proceeds from relaxation ord 
bility, a quite contrary courſe muſt be purſued Th 
diet muſt be warm and attenuating, conſiſting chief : 
ſpicy and aromatic vegetables, as muſtard horſe-radif 
&c. The drink may , generous wine, muſtard-whe 
or my = y water. Friction with the fleſh-bruſh, p 
a warm hand, 1s extremely proper, eſpeciall 
affected. Bliſtering plaſters — als be — theſ 
parts with advantage. When this cannot be done, the 
may be rubbed with the volatile liniment, or the Wing 
ointment of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. One of the 
beſt external applications is ELECTRICITY ; the ſhocks 
of which ſhould be received on the part affected, and 
repeated daily for ſeveral weeks. Vomits ought alſo to 
be frequently adminiſtered ; cephalic ſnuff, or any thing 
that makes the patient ſneeze, 1s likewiſe of uſe. If the 
tongue be affected, the mouth may be frequently gargled 
with brandy or muſtard, or the patient may hold a bit of 
ſugar in his mouth, wet with the palſy drops, or com- 
pound ſpirits of lavender. The wild valerian root is a 
very proper medicine in this caſe; and this may be taken 
either in an infuſion with ſage leaves, or half a dram of 
it in powder in a glaſs of wine three times a-day. If the 
patient cannot uſe the valerian, he may take of ſal vola- 
tile oleoſum, compound ſpirits of lavender, and tincture 
of caſtor, of each half an ounce; let them be mixed 
together, and forty or fifty drops taken in a glaſs of wine 
three or four times a-day. A table-ſpoonful of muſtard- 
ſeed, taken frequently, is a very good medicine; the pa- 
tient ought likewiſe to chew cinnamon-bark, ginger, or 
other warm ſpices. Exerciſe is of the utmoſt import- 
— and a cold damp air ſhould be carefully avoided. 

uchan. 

This diſtemper, according to Dr. Cheyne, may be cured 
by a total cow-milk diet. He thinks the medicines com- 
monly preſcribed in ſuch caſes may retard the progrels 
of the diſtemper, but that it is never to be eradicated if 
the ſtroke be deep, or life far ſpent, but by cow-milk 
only. 

As ſeveral remarkable caſes of this terrible diſeaſe, 
we have, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, one of a fe- 
riodical palſy. The author quotes two inſtances of alike 
kind, by way of countenance to that which he relates. 
The German Ephemerides mention a young paralytc 
man who ſpoke only one hour in every four-and tuen), 
and that always at a regular time, beginning between 
twelve and one at noon every day, and his power © 
ſpeech ceaſing always between one and two : tius cons: 
nucd twelve years upon him. The other caſe is not te 
corded in books, though well atteſted. 8 
The caſe in the Tranſactions, is of a ruddy _— 
young woman who fell into a palſy, in which ” g ned 
voice, and the uſe of her legs. This was at arſe cat * 
off by medicines, but afterwards returning again at —_ 
at length became regularly periodical, ſcizing her 01 ny 
Tueſday of every week, and going off 227 f 
day- This courſe it obſerved very regularly lor 

car, except twice. LE ſi- 
A ls Ga taking proper medicines for In 
derable ſpace of time, the became 10 well, 0 Dd 
laſted only a day and a half, coming n W { {day- 
Jakkec . | ee a Wedne 
Tueſday morning, and going off again on | months, 
In this manner ſhe continued to have them ah} Tranſ. 
but the was at length perfectly recovercd. 
N“ 242. p. 60. 1 
There *. kind of pal/y, called beribertty rs 
natives of the Eaſt Indics are peculiarly 55 5 e and 
The word in the Indian language figntbics Bontius 
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it was attributed to this diſeaſe, becauſe 

— fop ade with it thruſt out their knees, and 

tl heir legs ſo much in walking, as in ſome ſort to 

E the gait of ſheep. It is a kind of tremor, or pa//y, 

lie the uſe of the hands and feet ate in a great 

* — taken away 3 and ſometimes it extends itſelf to 
m 


the whole 4 HOT of this diſeaſe is ſaid to be a thick 
The print ur, which; i icht ſeaſon, eſpecial] 

aus humour, which, in the night ſeaſon, eſpecially 
ye rainy time, which holds inceſſantly from Novem- 
+ 75 May, falls upon the nerves, while people, fatigued 
_ the heat of the day, throw aſide their cloaths, and 
2 without any covering; by which means the phleg- 
= humour, which deb. generated principally in the 
ors eaſily ſeizes upon the nerves; for the nights in 
bele countries, compared to the days, are very cold. The 
: ſeauence of this is, that the joints become length- 
2 "ihe pituitous humours inſinuating themſelves be- 
d the junctures, ſo as to relax the nerves and liga- 
; ents. Though this diſeaſe for the moſt part comes on 
- gradually, and by low advances, yet ſometimes it 
eee perſon all at once, as when any one, being very 
much fatigued and hot, drinks a vaſt quantity of any cold 
liquor. And thus we ſee, even in our own country, that 
when any one has been violently heated by exerciſe, and 
drinks an immoderate quantity of a cold liquor, it often 
throws him into the utmoſt hazard of his life. 
The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are _— manifeſt, even 
to the ſight. There is ever an vniverſal laſſitude of the 
whole body. All motion, but particularly that of the 
hands and feet, becomes vitiated and depraved; and the 
{ame ſort of throbbing and titillation is felt as we feel in 
our fingers and toes in cold weather, only the pain is leſs 
acute; and ſometimes the voice is ſo far affected, that 
the patient can ſcarce ſpeak articulately. 
Bontius himſelf was once afflicted with this diſtemper. 
while in the Eaſt Indies, and had this particular ſymp- 
tom of it in ſo great a degree, that for a whole month 
thoſe who ſat cloſe by him could not, without great dit- 
ficulty, hear what he ſaid. Theſe are the common ſymp- 
toms of the diſeaſe 3 but beſide theſe, it is at times at- 
tended with all thoſe others which may be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from a cold cauſe. 
The cure is uſually very tedious; for theſe cold humours 
are very ſlowly, and with difficulty diſcuſſed. The diſ- 
eaſe is not naturally mortal, however, unleſs it affects 
the breaſt : in which caſe it ſometimes wholly ſtops the 
breath. In order to a cure, the patient is of all things to 
avoid confining himſelf to his bed; walking, riding, and 
all ſorts of exerciſe, are uſeful; ſtrong and ſmart fric- 
tions are alſo very uſeful, and the Bengal ſervants are 
uſed to theſe, and are very dextrous in the uſe of them. 
There is alſo great relief had from fomentations made of 
decoctions of the herb /agond:, which has all the virtues 
of our chamomile and melilot, but in a much greater de- 
gree. The leaf of this plant is like that of our perſicaria 
or arſmart; and its ſmell very aromatic. The hands and 
feet are alſo to be anointed with oil of cloves, or mace 
mixed with oil of roſes. But more than all theſe, there 
is relief found in a kind of naphtha, which is very com- 
mon in Sumatra, and is called miniac tarnoh, or oi of the 
earth, This is of a ſtrong, but not very nauſeous ſmell, 
and is ſo great a remedy, that being rubbed on the hands 
and legs, it is always an almoſt immediate relief. The 
Barbarians know as well as we the value of this precious 
balſam; and the king of Achin, who is the moſt power- 
ful prince in that iſland, has forbidden its exportation, 
under the pain of death; ſo that the inhabitants can only 
bring it off by ſtealth in the dead of the night, to the 
Dutch and Engliſh ſhips which happen to lie in the 
way. 

Theſe are the things which give temporary relief; but as 
the diſeaſe is of the chronic kind, the cure is to be per- 
formed by long courſes of the decoctions of the roots of 
China and ſarſaparilla, and guaiacum wood, which by 
their gentle heat diſcuſs the cold humours which are the 
root of the diſeaſe, and carry them off by perſpiration or 
urine. Purging at proper intervals is alſo highly neceſ- 


| 


lary; and the cathartics moſt in uſe there in this caſe, | 


are aloes and gamboge. Bleeding is by all means to be 
forbid ; and the relics of the diſeaſe are uſually very bap- 
pily carried off by Venice treacle, and other ludorifle and 
nervous medicines, and gentle exereiſe is the beſt remedy 
to prevent its return. Bontius, De Medicina Ind. 

ALSY, electary for the, is made of powdered muſtard-ſeed 
2 conſerve of roſes, of each an ounce, with as much 

| my of ginger as is ſufficient to make an electary. A 
yaa poontul of this may be taken three or ſour times a 


Party drops. See LavEN DER. 


Par.sy, . ; 
PDA tbc See INFUSION. 


in Antiquity, a garment worn by 
Vol. III. No 234. 7 * E 5 


the Romans in time of war; being the coat of arms of 
their principal men, eſpecially the generals; who, for 
_ reaſon, were dittinguiſhed by the appellation palu- 
ati, 

* ſoldiers only haring ſhort coats, were therefore named 
agat:. | RG 
This garment was open on the ſides, with ſhort fleeves, 
by ſome reſembled to angels wings; and came down no 
lower than the navel. p 

It was either white or ted: Valerius Maximus remarks, 

it was an ill omen to Craſſus, that they gave him a black 

paludamentum : Pullum ei traditum ef! paludamentum, 

_ in prælium cuntibus album, aut purpureum, dari ſo- 
erct. 

Cornutus ſays, the Romans wore the toga in peace, and 

the paludamentum in war. And hence the phraſe, Togam 

paludamento mutatut. See CHLAMYs. 

PALUM /an&um, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 

thors have called a ſpecies of the guaiacum · tree, called the 
gnum ſandtum, or — 


[ 

PALUMBARIUS aecipiter, in Ornithology. See Gos- 
HAWK. 

PALUMBES, in Ornithology. See Rinc-dove. 

PALY, or Pal E/, in Heraldry. When an eſcutcheon is 
divided into (ix, eight, or ten diviſions, pale-wile, i. e. 
by perpendicular lines drawn from the top to the bottom, 
it is blazoned paly of fix, eight, or ten, &c. pieces. 

If the number be odd, then the ficld is firſt named, and 
the number of the pales ſpecified. See PALE. 
The like is to be underſtood alſo of BaRky and BEN. 

PALY-BENDY is, when a coat is divided, both pale and 
bendwiſe: in paly-bendy the field is divided by perpendi- 

cular lines, which is called paly,z and theu, again, by 

diagonals croſſing the former, from the dexter fide to te 

ſiniſter, which is the bendy. See Taub. Herald. fig. 30. 

The field is paly-bendy, topaz and diamond. 

PAMBOCEOTIA, mauSownia, in Antiquity, a feſtival cele- 
brated by all the Bœotians, who aſſembled near Coronea 
at the temple of Minerva, ſurnamed Itonia. 

PAMMACHION, A xiv, a name by which the exer- 
cile pancratium is ſometimes called, whence the combat- 
ants were likewiſe called pammachi, #auuaxu. 

PAMPINIFORME corpus, in Anatomy, a fort of plexus, 
or knot of blood-veſſels, formed by the ſpermatic veins z 
which, in their progreſs through the teſtes, conſtitute a 
body called corpus variceſum pampiniferme, or PYRAMI- 
DALE. 

PAMUCHLEN, in 7hthyo/ogy, a name by which ſome call 
the ſpecies of cod-fi/b, commonly named by authors aſc/- 
lus ftriatus. 

PAN, in Mythology, the ſon of Mercury and Penelope, and 

the deity who preſided over huntſmen, ſhepherds, and 
thoſe whoſe occupations led them to frequent the fields. 
The fable ſays, that Mercury transformed himſeif into a 
he-goat to pleaſe Penelope; and to this circumſtance is 
attributed the origin of his horns and cloven feet, as well 
as the whole tribe of fauns and ſatyrs. He is called 
Pan, Tlay, it is ſaid, becauſe Penelope, in the abſence of 
Ulyſſes, granted favours to all her lovers, and Pan him- 
ſelf was the fruit of this intercourſe. However, Epime- 
nides ſays, that he was the fon of Jupiter and Caliſta ; 
others ſay, that he was the ſon of the Air and a Neteid, 
or of the Heaven and Earth. He is commonly repre- 
ſented with a ſhepherd's crook, and a kind of flute, with 
many pipes. He was particulaily revered among the Ar- 
cadians, to whom he iſſued oracles, and who ad, 
in honour of him, the LueERcCaLlia. Evander carried 
the worſhip and feaſts of Pan to Rome, 
The Egyptians give a different account of this deity. Ac- 
cording to them he was one of the generals of Oſiris, 
who engaged with Typhon; and whoſe army being ſitu- 
ated in a valley, all the avenues of which were guarded 
by the enemy, he ordered his ſoldiers in the night to 
march with loud exclamations, which being returned in 
echos, terrified the enemy, and put them to flight; 
whence they ſay comes the expreſhon yax1c terror, Po- 
lyznus attributes to Pan the invention of the order of 
battle, of the phalanx, and of the diſtribution of an army 
into the right and left wings, or horns, whence, it is 
ſaid, he derived his horns. "The name Pan, which ſig- 
nifies all, has led ſome to make him the ſymbol of nature. 
Encyclopedie. 

PANACEA, Hasanta, formed from vas, ail, and axteuat, 
I cure, an univerſal medicine or remedy for all difeales. 
The accurate Boerhaave overturns the notion of panaceas ; 
and ſhews, from the different cauſes, natures, effects, 
ſcats, &c. of diſeaſes, that ſeveral may, indeed, be cured 
by one medicine; but all, by none. 

e obſerves, that the moſt univerſal remedies known, 
are water, fire, mercury, and opium; and adds, that by 
theſe alone, cautiouſly diſguiſdy, ſome have acquired the 
reputation of univerſal phyſiciahs, 
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PAN. 
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PANATA, or 
PANATHEN ZEA, Ilavafmaia, in Antiquity, a feaſt cele- 


PAN 


PANACEA, PAN Acks, or PanAx, all-heal, is alſo ap- 


plied to ſeveral plants, by reaſon of the extraordinary vir- 
tues aſcribed to them. : 
There are three of the panaceas peculiarly famed among 
the ancients ; the Heraclean, Aſclepian, and Chironian : 
theſe were ſo called from their inventors Hercules, Aſ- 
clepias, and Chiron. 
The firſt is the panax Heraclea vera ficulnea folio, in Eng- 
liſh, truc all-heal of Hercules. From the root and ſtem of 
this is drawn, by inciſion, the gum opopanax. 
"The A4/clepian, according to ſome botaniſts, is a kind of 
ferula, which Cal. Bauhin calls Libanetis ferrule folio & 
ſemine. 
The Chironian, according to ſome, is a kind of helianthe- 
mum : according to Bradley, it is Doria's woundwort. 


PANACIA, IIzraxza, in Auliguity, a feſtival in honour of 


Panace. 


PANADA, Pax ATA, or PANATELLA, a diet conſiſting 


of bread boiled in water, to the conſiſtence of a pulp; 
given to ſick perſons whoſe digeſtion is weak, or to whom 
ſtronger foods would be improper. | 

The word is formed from the name of the principal in- 
gredient, pants, bread. 

It is ſometimes made thin, to ſerve as a drink; and 
ſometimes, likewiſe, is ſweetened, &c. to render it more 
palatable. 


PANAGE, or PANnNaAGE, in our Ancient Cuſtoms. See 


PANNAGE. 


PANALETHES, a name uſed by many authors for a pla- 


ſter, ſuppoſed to be of the greateſt virtues. It is de- 
ſcribed by Acttius. 


PANAMA-//c1/, a ſpecies of poliuu. 
PANARIS, or PaxaziTiUM, formed probably of mage- 


vun, q. d. an abſceſs at the root of the nails, derived 

from wapa, juxta, and owt, unguis, a word uſed by ſome 

authors to expreſs a WHITLOW, or paronychia. 
6 Sec PAN ADA. 


brated at Athens, in honour of Minerva, whom the 
Greeks called Athena. 

Harpocration and Suidas reſer its inſtitution to Erich- 
thonius IV. king of Athens, who lived before Theſeus. 
Theodoret, alone, ſays the feaſt was eſtabliſhed by Or- 


heus. 
Be this as it will, till Theſeus, this was a particular feaſt 
of the city of Athens, and was called ſimply Athenea : 
but that prince uniting all the people of Attica into one 


republic, they afterwards all aſſiſted at the feaſt ; whence 


the name Panathenea, i. e. the feaſt of all Attica. 

lu eftect all Attica was preſent; and each people ſent a 
bullock for the ſacrifices, and for the entertainment of 
the vaſt multitude of people aſſembled. 

There were two kinds of Panathenea ; the great, cele- 
brated every five years; and the little, every year, or 
every three years; if we may credit the author of the 
argument of Demoſthenes's oration againſt Midias. 

The ceremonies were the ſame in the great, and the /ite/: 
Panathenea ;, excepting for a banner wherein the actions 
of the goddeſs were repreſented in embroidery performed 
by maids, with the names of thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves inthe ſervice of the republic ; which was only 
borne at the greater. 


PANAX, in Betany. See Gix-ſeng. 
PANCALA aurea, a name of a ſamous antidote, compoſed 


of many ingredients, deſcribed by Myrepſus. 


PANCARPIA, the name of a ſort of cake much uſed at 


lexandria, and uſually covered with paper for the ſake 


of its keeping the longer. 
PANCARPUS, in Antiquity, a ſort of ſpectacle or ſhew 


which the Roman emperors frequently exhibited to the 
eople. 

Ahe word is formed from the Greek may, all, and 
af xo, fruit. Whence the name was alſo given by the 
Athenians to a ſacrifice, wherein all kinds of fruits were 
ottercd. | 

the Pancarpus of the Romans was a kind of chace, or 
hunt: for the performance hereot, a number of beaſts, 
a5 hares, deer, bullocks, &c. were ſhut up in the circus, 
or amphitheatre ; into which trees were frequently 
tranſplanted, ſo as to form a kind of foreſt, wherein the 
beaſts were let looſe ; whence the Pancarpus was allo 
called Sylva, 

Ihe beaſts were thus abandoned to tlic people; i. e. to 
all who were diſpoſed to ſhare in the pleaſure of the chace; 
who purfued, ſhot, killed, and cut in pieces, all the) 
could lay hold of. Heliogabalus, the Gordians, and 
Probus, gave this diverſion very frequently, and it con- 
tinued till the time of the emperor Juſtinian, in the ſixtl. 


PANCHYMAGOGUE, Pancyymaco 


PANCLAD 
** the Rhodians when they pruned their vines, 


PANCRATIAN «ﬆer/e, the name of a fort of 


century. | 
Caſaubon, Cujas, Pithou, &c. make the Pancarpus and] 
Sylva the ſame thing; Salmaſius will have them different. 


The Sylva, according to him, was ſuch a diverſion, as 
6 


- which anſwer to the pancreas. 


PAN 


that above deſcribed ; but the Pancarpicc à 
in robuſt people, hired for that pole, Init vher, 
beaſts z which opinion he * from Guben, 
nian, Claudian, Firmicus, Manilius, and Caſlile, Jult. 
PANCH. See Pauxcn. doris 
PANCHREAS. See Pancreas. 
N owl] 8 See PANCREATIC e. 
A » LANCHRESTOsS, Iayxengog for 
all, and xpnso;, uſeful, in Medicine bs 0 
med for al The 88 
PANACHRESTARII, among the Roman 
5 the panchreft, or uni ver ſal remedy. 
PANCHRUS, the name given by ſome of the ancient we: 
ters on natural hiſtory to a gem which they f y ＋ 
colours : probably the opal. V Hay has al 


Tay, 
T re. 


„ thoſe ho 


af GUM fror 
Day, all, Xvj%g Juice, and aye, to draw off, yormediron 
a purging extract made from aloes, rhubarh, ſenna 1 ba 
mony, jalap, agaric, coloquintida, and black hellebore. 
Its name ariſes hence, that, being a com oſition of 4 
the kinds of purgatives, it was ſuppoſed to =o the yi 

of urging all the ſorts of humours of the bod at 8 


A, Tlayxnada, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated 


CRASIUM, in the Materia Aledica, a name uſed 
ſome authors for the /qu1/, of the root of which, 


oxymel of ſquills is made. the 


Greek ve 
conſiſting of two trochees and a ſupernumerary Ruble 


otyyt NorJopuy. 
It is ſo caſled from its ſuppoſed inventor Pancrates who 
is ſaid to have lived before the time of Melea er, 2 
poet who flouriſhed under the firſt ſucceſſors of Alexander 

PANCRATIASTES, in Antiquity, a combatant in the ex. 
erciſe called PANCRATIUM. 


PANCRATIASTES was alſo applied to one who had gained 


the victory in all the kinds ot exerciſe uſed in the PAV. 
CRATIUM. 


PANCRATIUM, Tlayzpariovy, compounded of mas, all, 


and xparew, I overcome, among the Ancients, a kind of 
intermixed exerciſe, conſiſting of the lucta or wreſtling, 
and the boxing or pugilate. 

The pancratium was the third gymnaſtic exerciſe, aud was 
not introduced till long after the others. 

The people, who were engaged in theſe exerciſes, were 
called Pancratiaſtæ; which name was a'ſo given to ſuch 
as did not confine themſelves to one exerciſe, but ſucceed- 
ed in ſeveral different ones. 


PANCRATIUM, in Botany. See Sca Darropir. 
PANCREAS, Ilay xepeas, formed of way, all, and zgtag, 


fleſh, in Anatomy, popularly called the fweet-bread, a great 
conglomerate gland; or a body compoſed of an infinite 
number of little glands, tied up in the ſame common 
membrane; ſituate at the bottom and hind-part of the 
ſtomach, and reaching from the duodenum to the ſpleen, 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch,) fig. 1. lit. f. 
The glands it conſiſts of are bound together both by the 
veſſel, and by a membrane proper to each of them ; and 
all together are looſely clothed with a thin membrane, 
from the peritonzum. 
Its colour is a pale red; its ſorm like that of a dog's 
tongue; it is eight or nine fingers long, 24 broad, and 
one thick; its weight four or five ounces, but the dimen- 
ſions in weight vary in different ſubjects. Its arterics 
come from the — Fe duodenalis, and chieſly from 
the ſplenica ; its veins (which are rami of the ſplenica) 
go to the porta; its nerves come partly from the hepatic 
plexus, partly from the plexus ſplenicus, and partly from 
the plexus meſentericus ſuperior. 77 
Each gland has an excretory duct, which, uniting, form 
one common excretory duct, called dittus pancreatic 
Virtſungi, from Wirtſungus, profeſſor of anatomy al Pa 
dua, the diſcoverer thereof. 
This duct, running along the middle of the pan, 
opens into the cavity of the duodenum, generally by two 
mouths, the one four or five ſingers below the {arrive 
ſometimes at the ſame orifice with the ductus cholido- 
chus; the other lower. It is of the biguels of a raven? 
quill, near the inteſtines ; but leſs, farther off. De Gra 
obſcrves, that it is frequently double. 1 
Mr. Winflow obſerves, that where the great extremity 2 
the pancreas is connected to the curvature of the duo c 
num, it ſends down an elongation, which adheres put 
clofely to the following portion of the er 5 
upon a careful examination, he found a particu'al * 
creatic duct, ramiſied like the large one, which rau 
ward and interſected this great duct, into the _— 
of which it opened, after having perforated the duo 
f and it ſome 
num. This portion he calls parc! eas mms, A Ach ther 
times opens ſeparately into the duodenum, nv 10 cus 
are ſeveral ſmall holes, round the ductus cholidochus, 


The 


ns ſerves to ſeparate a peculiar humour from 
The pancreas fer is called the PANCREATIC Juice. 
the 1 5 li, in Comparative N is a large gland 
Fance nadie of the meſentery of ſome brutes, eſpecially 
in the ml which moſt of the lacteals reſort ; and whence 
dogs; to „ veyed, by large veſſels, that have their 
kyle is conveyed, Dy large 
- immediately from the inteſtines, and are called /a#ea 
ric . 
undi generi. ho firſt k . f 
, e from the author who took notice o 
I 1 M. Perrault obſerves, that the fiſh called 
it, 4 has four hundred and fort pancreaſes ; though 
pla but five ducts opening into the inteſtines, three of 
3 correſpond to eighty panacreaſes, and two of them 
4 one hundred a piece. 1 ä 
ANCRE ATIC juice, an inſipid, limpid juice or humour 
1 irated from the blood, and prepared in the pancreas. 
This juice is not acid, as molt authors have ſuppoſed ; 
" Ialine, as ſome others have thought; but a little 
ne and much reſembling the ſaliva in its origin, veſſels, 
G 
rties. : 
Moo Le boron 
it ſerves to dilute the chyle, , 
PE enter the mouths of the lacteals; and perhaps 
5 temper and dilute the bile, to change its viſcidity, bit- 
terneſe, colour, &c. and make it mix with the chyle, 
in order to reduce the ſeveral taſtes, odours, and proper- 
ties of the ſeveral foods into one * one. 
anon ab Almeloveen will have the pancreatic juice to 
— hath known to Hippocrates and Galen. De Graaf, 
a Dutch phyſician, has found * of ef a _ 
+ of it lor experiments; and publiſhed a treatiſe 
ph de Succo Pancreatico. _ 
prunner relates, that the pancreatic duct, in ſeveral dogs, 
having been tied and cut, they po g__ * cat 2 
drink, and perform all the other functions of life as uſual, 
One of — ſeemed only to have the better ſtomach forit. 
PANDA, in Mythology, a goddeſs who was invoked and 
honoured as the protectreſs of travellers and 3 
The goddeſs of peace was alſo called Pandar, becauſe 
ſhe —— the gates of cities which were ſhut in time of 
war. According - 2 Fey is ane ys of ve 
derived 4 pane dands, becaute ſhe gave bread to mankind. 
PANDALEON, in Medicine, a remedy appropriated to 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, invented by the Ara- 
bians and later phyſicians ; conſiſting of grateful ingre- 
dients anfwering the ſame end with a linctus, but dif- 
ferent from it in form, in which it agrees with troches : 
it differs however in this, that troches are made in a cer- 
tain figure, whereas the pandaleon, after the ſugar is 
duly boiled, and the ingredients ſuſhciently mixed, is 
poured into a box, and becomes indurated, and a ſuſſicient 
2 is E taken out either in a ſpoon, or on the 
oint of a knife. | 
Ede pandaleon therefore is a ſolid medicine like a cake, 
receiving its form from the box into which it is poured : 
and : conlilts of powders, pectoral conſerves, and lozen- 
ges of ſugar. 
PANDECTS, Pax pEcTx, in Fur i/prudence, the DiGesT, 
or collection made by Juſtinian's order, of five hundred 
and thirty-four deciſions, or judgments of the ancient 
lawyers, on ſo many queſtions occurring in the cy 11. 
aw; to which that emperor gave the force and authorit 
of law by ift] 10 185 1 7 
T14W D) an Spiltie preuxed to them. 
The word is Greek, Il-v3+z1a, compounded of way, all, 
aud geg, Capt, I takes q. d. a compilation, or a book 
wntuning all things. "Though others, as Bartoli, will 
have it formed from av, and Nx α] as if theſe books 
2 the whole doctrine of the law. 
cus conſiſt of fifty books, and make the firſt 
yart of the body of the civil law. ; 
N 85 eee denoted by two ] but the copiſts 
Ag Mole 7 @ for f, the cuſtom aroſe of quoting them 
17. The Flwentine Pandeets are thoſe printed from a | 
Vn ancient manuſcript at Florence. 
f Th _ the denomination-of Pandedts to the Old 
Ne leſtament. 
ide are alſo Pax rer medicine, Pandects of medicine : 
on are a kind of dictionary of things relating to medi- 
So? compiled by Mat. Sylvaticus, of Mantua, who lived 
al Te 8 Year 1297. Leunclavius has publiſhed Pandecis 
55 1 8 and bilhop Beveridge Paudecits of the canons, 
Paypy VO auonum. 
MON, Une 
festival Chalce; Ti 
ia 
˖ Was 0 called 
ed to meet at 


PaNDI A, Iardia 


in Antiquity, the ſame with the 
and ATHEN AA. 
from the great concourſe of people that 
this lolemnity. 
nour o in in Antiquity, an Athenian feſtival in 
Utter 5 Jupiter, For (he orgin of this ſolemnity, ſee 
bie 7 128 Grec. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 422. 
a viole, ATION, PANDICULATI10, in a general ſenſe, 
Wampe and tenſive motion of the ſolids, which uſually 
ſacking, ies the act of yawning z and is otherwiſe called 


PANDICULATION is alſo uſed in a peculiar ſente, for th 
reſtleſſneſs, ſtretching, and uneaſineſs, which uſually ac- 
company the cold fit of an intermitting fever. | 
It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a convulſive dilatation of the 
muſcles, whereby nature endeavours to throw off ſome- 
thing that diſturbs her. | 

PANDORA, in Mythology, the name of the firſt woman, 
according to Heſiod; fo called from wav, all, and Twpoy, 
gift ; becauſe the gods united to confer upon her every 
2 and endowment that could conduce, as the fable 

ays, to the miſery of mankind. Pandora, it is farther 
ſad, kept theſe gifts in a veſſel, the cover of which ſhe 
22 and they were diſperſed over the face of the 
earth. 

PANDROSOS, Ha, pres, in Antiquity, an Athenian feſti- 
val in honour of Pandro/a the daughter of king Cecrops. 

PANDURA, or Pax DoRO, a muſical inſtrument, uſed 
among the ancients, much reſembling the lute. 

The word, according to ſome, is formed from the Greek 
Tay, and Gupoy, i. e. all gifts, all ſorts of gifts. Iſidore 
derives the name from its inventor Pandorus ; others from 
Pan, to whom they attribute its invention, as well as 
that of the flute. 

It has the ſame number of ſtrings with the lute ; but 
they are of braſs, and of conſequence give a more agree- 
able ſound than thoſe of the lute. Its frets are of cop- 
per, like thoſe of the ciſtre ; its back is flat, like thoſe of 
the guittar; and the rims of its table, as well as its 
ribs, are cut in ſemicircles. 

Du-Cange obſerves, that Varro, Ifidore, and others of 
the ancients, mention it as having only three ſtrings ; 
whence it is ſometimes alſo ſpoken of under the denomi- 
nation Tp;x2p30y, trichordum, 

PANDYSIA, ILavJvs:a, in Antiquity, public rejoicings when 
the ſeaſon, through its coldneſs and intemperance, forced 
the ſailors to ſtay at home. | 

PANEGYRIC, PANnNEGYR1s, or PANEGYRICUS, an Ora» 
tion in praiſe of ſome extraordinary thing, perſon, or 
virtue. 
The name is Greek, Tamyvei; ; formed of Tay, all, and 
a:yeigu, I aſſemble; becauſe anciently held in public and 
ſolemn aſſemblies of the Greeks, either at their games, 
their feaſts, or their religious meetings. 
The panegyric is ranked among the demonſtrative kind of 
orations. 
To make their panegyries the more ſolemn, they uſed to 
begin with the praiſes of the deity in whoſe honour the 
games, &c. were celebrated ; then they deſcended to 
the praiſe of the people or country where they were ce- 
lebrated ; then to the princes or magiſtrates who pre- 
ſided at them; and at length to the champions, eſpecially 
the conquerors who had gained the prizes in them. 

F. De Colonia lays down two methods, or ſeries, obſerved 

in paxegyrics. The artificial, where, without any regard 

to the order of time, every thing is reduced to certain 
heads. Thus Tully refers the whole praiſe of Pompey 
to his ſkill in war, his virtue, authority, and felicity. 

The other natural; wherein the order and time of hiſtory 

are obſerved. This ſeries he divides into three periods: 

the ſpace before the perſon's birth ; that wherein he 
lived ; and, if he be dead, that which followeth his 
death. This natural ſeries requires much leſs art, ge- 
nius, &c. than the other. 

The topics or ſources of panegyric are, chiefly, the family 

and country of the hero, auguries at his birth, his vir- 

tues, the talents of his body and mind, honours, riches, 
manner of his death, and the conſequences thereof. 

PANEGYRIC, Tavnyvpixcs, is alſo the name of a church- 

book, in uſe among the Greeks; ſo called, as conſiſting 

of panegyrics, or diſcourſes in praiſe of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the ſaints. It is found in MS. in moſt churches, but is 
not the ſame in all; each church having its particular 
ſaints ; and the compilers of this kind of books uſually 
ſuited their collections to the taſte of their own devotion. 

They are diſpoſed according to the order of months, and 

frequently conſiſt of twelve volumes, anſwering to the 

twelve months of the year. | 

PANEGYRIS, Haves, among the Greeks, a fair, or 

feſtival day, on which the people uſed to meet together. 

It exactly correſponded to the Nux Dix of the Romans. 

PANEL, PAN U LLA, PaNELLUM, in Law, is derived, oy 
Spelman, from pagella, a ſchedule, or page; in which 

ſenſe we ſay, a panel of parchment, a counterpane of an 

indenture, &c. 

PANEL, or PAXNEL, is more commonly uſed for a ſche- 

dule, or roll, containing the names of ſuch jurors as the 

ſheriff returns to paſs upon any trial. 

Hence the impanelling of a Jux, is the entering of their 

names, by the ſheriff, into a panel, or little ſchedule of 

parchment ; called alſo the panel of aſſiſe, panel/um aſſi/e. 

Coke on Littleton will have panel to be an Engliſh word, 

ſigniſying a little part; as being a diminutive of the word 

panty part, but Spelman takes this for an overſight. 
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Aust,, in Joinery, &c. See PANNEL, 

ANELLENIA, Ilarama, in Antiquity, a public feſtival 
celebrated by an aſſembly of people from all parts of 
Greece. 

PANEMUS, in Chronology, the Bœotian name of the, 


Athenian month METAG1TNION, which was the ſecond |. 


of their year, and anſwered to the latter part of our July 
and beginning of Auguſt. 
PAnxEMUs among the Corinthians, anſwered to the Attic 
month BOEDROMION, or according to Petavius, to our 
November. In the ancient Macedonian calendar, it was 
the ninth month of the year : but after the conqueſt of 
Arabia, they gave this name to the fixth month. 
PANEROS, the name of a beautiful ſtone dedicated to 
Venus. It was called alſo 1 ſome pauſebaſtos, and was 
probably one of the beautiful agates. 
PANES, in the Ancient Theology. See FAUNS. 
PANGOLIN of Buffon, in Zoology, is the ſhort-tailed ma- 
nis, or MANIS pentadayla of Linnzus, with back, ſides, 
and legs, covered with blunt ſcales, with briſtles between 
each ; tail not longer than the body ; ears not unlike the 
human; and ſkin, belly, and inſide of the Jegs hairy. 
See LACERTA uam 
It inhabits the iſlands of India, and is probably a native of 
Guinea: it feeds on lizards and inſets, and is eſteemed 
very delicate food. Tab. IV. Duadrupeds, N“ 46. 
PANGONIA, in Natural! Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
cryſtal. See Tab. of Faſils, 0 . 
The word is derived from the Gr 
yew, an angle, or bending, and expreſſes a cryſtal com- 
ſed of many angles. 
he bodies of this genus are ſingle- pointed, or imperfect 
cryſtals, compoſed of dodecangular or twelve-planed co- 
lumns, terminated by twelve-plancd pyramids, and the 
whole body, therefore, made up of twenty-four planes. 
Of this genus there are only three known Hecker. Hill. 
PANIC, or Panic fear, a term ufed for a needleſs or ill- 
123 fright. 
olyznus ſetches the origin of the phraſe from Pan, one 
of the captains of Bacchus, who, with a few men, put 
a numerous enemy to rout, by a noiſe which his ſoldiers 
raiſed in a rocky valley, favoured with a great number of 
echos. This ſtratagem making their number appear 


much greater than it really was, the enemy quitted a very 


commodious encampment, and fled. Hence all ill-ground- 

ed fears have been called panics, or ot ge bl and it 

was this that gave occaſion to the fable of the nymph 

Echo's being beloved by the god Pan. 

Others derive the origin of he expreſſion hence ; that, in 
the wars of the Titans againſt the gods, Pan was the 
firſt who ſtruck terror into the hearts of the giants. 
Theon on Aratus ſays, he did it by the means of a ſea- 
ſhell, which ſerved 5k for a trumpet, whereof he was 
the inventor. 

Panic, panicum, in Botany, a genus of the triandria digynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : there is one flower in 
each chaff; the chaff opens with three valves, which are 
oval, ending in acute points; the petals open with two 
oval acute-pointed valves; the flowers have three ſhort 
hair-like ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits ; and a 
roundiſh germen ſupporting two hair-like ſtyles, crowned 
by feathered ſtigmas ; the germen becomes a roundiſh 
ſced, faſtened to the withered petals. Miller enumerates 
five, and Linnzus thirty ſpecies. | 

PANICASTRELLA, in Betany, the name by which Mi- 
cheli has called a genus of plants named by Linnzus 
CENCHRUS, 

PANICLE, PAN IcIA, in Botany, a ſoft.woolly beard, or 
ſtring, whereon the ſeeds of ſome plants hang pendulous : 
as in reeds, millet, &c. 

Such are hence called paniculated plants. 
According to Mr. Miller, the panicula, or panicle, is a 
italk diffuſed into ſeveral pedicles, or foot-ſtalks, fuſtain- 
ing the flowers or fruits, as in oats, &c. 

PANIONIA, Hanna, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour 

of Neptune, celebrated by a concourſe of people from all 
the cities of Ionia. 
One thing is remarkable jn this feſtival, that if the bull 
offered in ſacrifice happened to bellow, it was accounted 
an omen of divine favour z becauſe that ſound was thought 
to be acceptable to Neptune, 

PANIS & cereviſiæ affiſa. See ASSISA. 

Panis & cereviſie emendatio. See EMENDATIO. 

Pax1s demonum, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſort of coarſe ſtone, common in Sweden, and 
ſome other places, and uſually found in roundiſh, but 
ſomewhat flatted maſſes, — a loaf in form, 

PANNAGE, PAN ACE, or PAWNAGE, are uſed in our 
law-books, &c. for the MasT of woods: as of beech, 
acorns, &c. 

As allo for the running and feeding of ſwine, or other 
cattle, in forcits. 
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ANNEL, in the Scotch Law, denotes t : 

bar, or perſon who takes his trial . why 
juſticiary for ſome crime. ==> 

PANNEL, or PANEL, in Joinery, &c. a tympan 

= of je merry Þ ſometimes carved, framed or 
in a larger piece, between two mounte ioht n; 
and two 2 or eroſs pieces. or VP" peer 
Hence alſo Fav 1 or panes of glaſs, are com 

2 pieces of glaſs of various forms; ſquare, 
c. 

PANNEL, in Maſonry, 

p ſtone, 7 7 

ANNELS of @ ſaddle are two cuſhions full of hai; 

ar hy under the ſaddle, one on each fide, — — 5 
ack, to prevent the bow from hurting the horſe 8 

The word is formed from the French panneau of 

flat fide. | EY 

PANNICULUS, in Anatomy a term frequently uſed for x | 
The word is formed, by diskette, f 

e word is lormed, Iminution, from 
q. d. a little cloth, or fine web. f W 
Hence panniculus adipoſus, &c. is the ſame with men. 
brana adipoſa, &Cc. 

PannicuLus carneſus is a fleſhy membrane, which the au. 
cient anatomiſts ſuppoſed to be common to the whole 
body, and to be the fourth integument or covering there. 
of, after the epidermis, cutis, and the adipoſus. 

This fleſhy pannicle, according to them, is a thick men. 
brane, which covers the whole body, and even becomes 
muſculous, in ſome parts ; but the lateſt anatomiſts deny 
any ſuch membrane in the human hody ; maintaining, 
that what the ancients called the fe/by panicle is only 
the fatty or adipoſe one. Dr. Drake makes it a double 
membrane, one half of which forms the membrana adi- 
poſa, the other half the membrana communis of the 
muſcles. 

The uſe the ancients aſcribed to the fle/hy pannicle was, to 
wrinkle and contract the ſkin ; but the truth is, where- 
ever the ſkin wrinkles, there are particular muſcles for 
that purpoſe, called cutaneous pod 7 

Theſe muſcles the ancients owned; but they ſaid, their 
office was confined to particular motions: adding, that 
there are places where no fat is found between the cuti 
and the fle/hy pannicle; which is falſe. a 
Farther, even in animals which do move the ſkin, this 
pannicle is no more than a cutaneous muſcle, as well as ile 
dartos. : 
Some of the modern anatomiſts, however, admit the 
fleſhy pannicle, and deny the adipoſe one; ſuppoling ths 
latter, in reality, only a part of the former. 

PANNIER, in . See CoRBEL. 

PANNONICA bolus, in the Materia Medica, à name d 
which Kentman, and ſome others, have called the cart 
more uſually known by the name of bolus Toccaviey 
SIS. 


PANNUS, derived from vues, a web ; a Latin word gn 
fying cloth, web, &c. 
. ; diſeaſe of the eye, popularly called 


or ſquare 


rtimentʒ 
exagona], 
denotes one of the faces of x hewn 


the web. 

The pannus is an 

conjunctiva, leſs hard and membranous 

and repreſenting a web, or plexus of lit 

with blood. ; | 

Its cauſe is, an obſtruction of the blood in the tt 

veſſels of that tunic. | 

Its cure is much the ſame with that of 

MIA. . 

A chief difference is, that, in the UNGU15, the _ 

nous excreſcence only covers part of the 1 
manner of a nail; whereas in the pan it 

whole. ; , uthors 
PANOCHLE, a name by which ſome chirurgical 3 

call buboes in the groin. hes 100 
PANOMPHAUS, lasagne, in Autigpuig, 3 

given to Jupiter, becauſe he was looked 150 the books 0 

inal author of all ſorts of divination, having © leſs, as be 
2 and out of them revealing either more 
leaſed, to inferior dxmons. _ erst. 

PANOPSIA, Ilavoyia, in Antiquity: See wy 
PANORPA, in Zoe/egy. See 1822 85 „* pz 
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I TALON the name of an ancient 
wa dtd our forefathers, conliſting of 
rene kings all of a piece. 
_ m the Venetians, 
eeches an oo comes from the Venetians, who firſt 
hte and who are called Pantaloni, from 
1 = was formerly their patron. 
he 7 is a buffoon or maſked perſon 
the Theatre, 15 
d groteſque dances, and ſhews 
vant poſtures and airs. 
7 2 Iſo es for the habit 3 1 23 
" which is made preciſely to the for 
ulually Wa 741 * 4 piece from head to foot. 
ger — hoſe who wear a hap of this Ab r. 2 
And he ir other cloaths, are called pantaloons 
e. under their oth 
veniencys une 
of Vente. . al Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
paNTARBE, in done, the virtues of which were ſimilar 
10 an Ihe magnet; but exerted upon gold as thoſe 
to thole 1 iron. The ancients, as well as 
ol 11ad-{tone upo _ h 
er ee ſcem to have all had an opinion, that t ere 
W as this, and the amphitane of Pliny is 
. 2 5 poſſelling this remarkable quality; but neither 
__ e found reaſon from any experiment to 
1 as any ſuch ſtone. 
believe that there #30 3 he Ancients, were ſingle ſta- 
Tur A. Hawe, among the ANen?s, g 
2 3 of the ſigures, or ſymbols of ſeveral dit- 
„ divinitics combined. 
abit, * calls them Pant bea, and who has 
gr ned them on ſeveral medals, ſays their heads are 
we commonly adorned with the ſymbols or attributes 
lone ſeveral gods. . 
roy est A have in a medal of Antoninus 
* which at the ſame time repreſents Serapis, by the 
buſhel it bears; the Sun, by the crown of rays; Jupiter 
Ammon, by the ram's horns 3 Pluto by the large beard; 
and Aſculapius by the ſerpent twiſted in his hand. 
M. Baudelot, in a diſſertation on the Lares, will have the 
Panthea to have had their riſe from the _—_—— of 
ho, taking ſeveral gods for the protectors of their 
"wipe ty them all in the ſame ſtatue, by adorning 
it wth the ſeveral ſymbols proper ” m * 7 —.— 
* 8 TS. is a denomination by which the followers 
2 diſtinguiſhed, and Lived from the na- 
ir doctrine, which confounds God with the 
ture of the , 
univerſe; repreſenting them as one and the fame being, 
2nd admitting only one ſubſtance whence all things pro- 
ceed, and into which they all return. See SPINOZ1SM. 
PANTHEON, Iavfecy, thus named from way, all, and 3:2, 
Ged, in Architecture, a temple, or _—_ af a circular 
ſorm; dedicated to all the gods, or to all the faints. 
The Pantheon of ancient Rome is of all others the moſt 
celebrated, and that whence all the reſt take their namcs. 
It was built by Agrippa, ſon-in-law of Auguitus, in his 
third conſulate, twenty-five years before Chriſt : though 
ſeveral antiquarians and artiſts have ſuppoſed that the par- 
theon exiſted as long ago as the common-wealth, and that 
Agrippa only embelliſhed it and added the portico. To 
this purpoſe they alledge the authority of Dion Caſſius, 
oy nk 2 Agrippa, ſays, he alſo finiſhed or per- 
ected the Pantheon. 
lt was dedicated by him to Jupiter Ultor, Jupiter the Re- 
rengerz and had the name Pantheon, on account of the 
great number of ſtatues of the gods ranged in ſeven niches 
all round it ; and becauſe built of a circular form, to re- 
preſent heaven, the reſidence of the gods. It has but 
one door, and one window, receiving all its light from 
the top of its dome. It is one hundred and forty- four 
feet diameter within, and juſt as much in height, and of 
the Corinthian order. Betore each nich are two columns 
of antique yellow marble fluted, and of one entire block. 
The whole wall of the temple, as high as the grand cor- 
nice incluſive, is caſed with divers ſorts of precious mar- 
— in compartiments : and the frieze is entirely of por- 
Payry, 
The eruption of Veſuvius, in the reign of Tiberius, da- 
maged the Pantheon very conſiderably : but it was ſuc- 
cellvely repaired by Domitian, Adrian, and Septimius 
ererus: and it ſubliſted in all its grandeur till the incur- 
uon of Alaric, in the time of Honorius: on this occaſion 
t was {tripped of ſeveral of, its ſtatues and ornaments of 
gold and fiber. About thirty-nine years aſter this, Gen- 
8 king of the Vandals, took away pare 0 its meer 
atues: at length pope Boniface IV. obtaining this 
atheon of the Ke Phocas, converted it into a 
church, without any alteration in the building; and de- 
dale it to the Virgin, and all the martyrs. And it ſtill 
Wiſts at Rome under the title of Notre Dame de la 
Honda. However in 655, Conſtantius II. ſtripped it 
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of its inſide and outſide brazen coverings, which he 
tranſported to Syracuſe, 
There was alſo at Rome another Pantheon, dedicated to 
Minerva, as the goddeſs of Medicine. It was in the form 
of a decagon, and the diſtance from one angle to another 
meaſured 224 feet. Between the angles there were 
nine chapels of a round figure, deſigned for ſo many 
deities; and over the gate there was a ſtatue of Minerva. 
The Pantheon of Athens was in many reſpects little infe- 
rior to that of Rome, built by Agrippa. The Greek 
Chriſtians converted it into a church, dedicated to the 
Virgin, under the name of Pancgia. The Turks changed 
it into a moſque, 
The Pantheon of Niſmes, was a temple in that city, 
wherein were twelve niches, or ſtatues, ſuppoſed to have 
been deſtined for the twelve great gods. | 
In the EscuR1aL is a magnificent chapel, called Pan- 
theon, thirty-five feet in diameter, and thirty-eight high, 
from the pavement, which is of marble and jaſper in- 
layed. The whole inſide of the chapel is of black mar- 
ble, except the luthern, and ſome ornaments of jaſper, 
and red marble. 

In this chapel are depoſited the bodies of the kings and 

queens : there are only places made for twenty-ſix : eight 

of which are already filled. 

PANTHERA, panther, in Zcolagy. See LEOPARD, and 

Tab. IV. Duadrupeds, No 47. Oxct, and Tub. IV. 

Duadrupeds, Ne 42. See alſo PARDALIs. 

PANTHERA /apis, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- 

cies of ſtone found in Egypt, and the Faſt Indies, and 

deſcribed to be of a yellowith colour, variegated with duſky 
ſpots of the colour of thoſe on the ſkin of the pant ex. 

The writers of the middle ages have attributed many 

abſurd properties to it: it ſeems to have been a ſpecics 

of agate. 

PANLTHERINE tables, pantherine menſe, among the Ro- 

mans, tables made of citron-wood, which were held in 

ſuch high eſteem, as to equal the value not only of ſilver 
and gold, but likewiſe of pearls. They had this name 
from their being ſpotted aſter the manner of panthers. 

PANTICES, a word uſed by ſome medicinal writers to ex- 
preſs the inteſtines, 

PANTOMIME, Hasen, among the Ancients, a perſon 
who could imitate all kinds of actions and characters by 

igns and geſtures, without ſpeaking. 

The pantomimes made a part in the theatrical entertain- 

ments of the ancients; their chief employment was to 

expreſs, in geſtures and aQion, whatever the chorus ſung, 
changing their countenance and behaviour as the ſubje&t 
of the ſong varied. 

They were very ancient in Greece, being derived from 

the ovale times, according to ſome ; but however this 

may be, they were certainly known in Plato's time. In 
Rome it was fo late as the time of Auguſtus before they 
made their appearance. 
As to their dreſs, it was various, being always ſuited as 
near as poſſible to that of the perſon they were to imi- 
tate. The crocota was much uſed among the Roman 
pantom:mes, in which, and other femal: dreſſes, they per- 
ſonated women. See Mie. 

PANTON-/e, in the Manege, a horſe-ſhoe contrived for 
receiving narrow and hoot-bound heels. Its ſpunges are 
much thicker on the inſide than on the outfide ; ſo that 
the part which reſts upon the horn or hoof, runs ſlope- 
wile to the end, that the thickneſs of the inſide of the 
ſhce may bear up the heel, and throw or pull it to the 
out ſide. 

Panton-/ſoes are likewiſe proper for horſes that have falſe 
quarters. 

PANZY, in Botany. See VioLET, and HxAur's Eaſs. 

PAPA. See Porr. 

PAPACY. See Port pom. 

PAPAL crown is a deep cap, or mitre of cloth of gold, 
encompalled with three cornets, or circles of gold, a- 
dorned with flowers ; and the whole enriched with pre- 
cious {tones ; having a globe at top, ſiniſhed with a croſs. 
Sce CROWN. 

PAPAN, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by the inha- 
bitants of the Philippine Iſlands, to a ſpecies of duck 
common in their lakes and marſhes. This is very large 
and beautiful, and is called by father Camelli anas regia, 
or the royal duck : it is not ſo common, however, as the 
little kind which they call saLAYas1R. 

PAPAVER, in Botany. See Porey. 

PAPAW, carica, in Botany, a genus of the dicecia decan- 
aria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is male and ſe- 
male in different plants ; the flowers of the male are fun- 
nel-ſhaped, and of one leaf, having a long lender tube, 
which expands at thetop, where it is divided into five nar- 
row obtuſe parts; it hath ten ſtamina, five of which are 
alternately longer than the other; the female flowers have 
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Payaw-tree of North America. 
PAPER, a thin flexible leaf, uſually white, artificially pre- 


are written on leaves of the ampana, or palma Malaba- 


Hort. Ind. Malab. p. 3 


à ſmall permanent empalement, indented in five parts, 
with five long ſpear-ſhaped petals ; the oval — af- 
terwards becomes a large oblong fleſhy fruit, having five 
longitudinal cells, which are full of ſmall, oval, furrowed 
> s, incloſed in a glutinous pulp. There are two 
cies. 
The whole plant abounds, with a milky acrid juice, which 
is eſteemed good for the ringworm z the flowers of the 
female papaw come out between the leaves, toward the 
upper part of the plant, upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks, fitting 
cloſe to the ſtem; they are large and bell-ſhaped, com- 
poſed of fix petals, and are commonly yellow ; when 
theſe fall away the germen ſwells to a large fleſhy fruit, 
the ſize of a ſmall melon, which are of different forms; 
ſome angular, and comprefled at both ends, others oval 
or globular, and ſome pyramidal ; the fruit alſo abounds 
with the ſame acrid milky juice as the plants. This fruit 
when ripe, is by the inhabitants of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
eaten with pepper and ſugar, as melons, but is much 
inferior to a common melon in flavour, in its native 
country; but thoſe which have ripened in England were 
deteſtable. The only uſe made of this fruit, was, when 
they were about half grown, to ſoak them in falt water 
to get out the milky juice, and pickle them for mangos, 
for which they have been a good ſubſtitute. 
Theſe plants, being natives of hot countries, will not 
thrive in England, unleſs they are preſerved in a warm 
ſwve, which ſhould be of a proper height to contain the 
plants; when they are grown to a large ſize, they make 
a noble appearance, with their ſtrong upright ſtems, 
which are garniſhed on every fide near the tops, with 
large ſhining leaves, ſpreading out near three feet all 
round the ſtem ; the — of the male ſort come out 
in cluſtets on every ſide; and the fruit of the female 
growing round the ſtalks, between the leaves, being ſo 
different from any thing of European production, my 
intitle them to the care of the curious. When theſe 
lants are ſhifted from ſmall pots into larger, care muſt 
bh taken to preſerve the ball of earth to the roots, for 
whenever their roots are left bare, they rarely ſurvive it. 
Miller. 
See Cuſtard APPLE. 


pared of ſome vegetable ſubſtance, chiefly to write upon, 
with ink. 
The word is formed from the Greek wmamuo;, papyrus, the 
name of an Egyptian plant, called alſo Eieao;, biblus, 
whereon the ancients uſed to write. 
Various are the materials, on which mankind in different 
ages and countries have contrived to write their ſenti- 
ments; as on ſtones, bricks, the leaves of herbs and trees, 
and their rinds or barks ; alſo on tables of wood, wax, and 
ivory; to which may be added plates of lead, linen rolls, 
&c. At length the e papyrus was invented; then 
eee then cotton paper, and laſtly, the common, or 
inen paper. 
Vide Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. lib. ii. $ 3. 10 Bibl. Ital. tom. 
ii. p. 242. Leo Allat. Antiq. Hetruſc. p. 127, ſeq. Hug. 
de Scrib. Origin. Alex. ab Alexand. lib. ii. cap. 30. 
Barthol. Diſſ. 4. de Libr. Legend. p. go, ſeq. 
In ſome places and ages they have even written on the 
{kins of fiſhes; in others, on the inteſtines of ſerpents 
and in others, on the backs of tortoiſes. Mabill. de Re 
Diplom. lib. i. cap. 8. Fabric. Biblioth. Nat. cap. 21, &c. 
There are few ſorts of plants but have at ſome time been 
uſed for paper and books : and hence the ſeveral terms, 
bibles, codex, liber, folium, tabula, tillura, philura, ſchc- 
da, &c. which expreſs the ſeveral parts on which they 
were written: and though in Europe al! theſe diſappeared 


upon the introduction of the papyris and parchment, yet | 


in ſome other countries the uſe of divers of them obtains 
to this day. In Ceylon, for inſtance, they write on the 
leaves of the talipot. And the Bramin MSS. in the Tu— 
linga language, ſent to Oxford from Fort St. George, 


rica : Hermannus gives an account of a monſtrous palm- 
tree called cada pana, or paima montana Malabarica, which 
about the thirty -iſth year of its age, riſes to be ſixty or ſe- 
venty feet high, with plicated leaves nearly round, twen- 
ty feet broad; wherewith they commonly cover their 
houſes; and on which they alſo write; part of one leaf 
ſufficing to make a moderate book. They write between 
the folds, making the characters through the outer cuticle, 
Knox. Hiſt. Ceyl. lib. iii. Le Clerc. Bibl. Univ. tom. 
XXiii. p. 242. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 246. p. 422, ſeq. Vide 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 145. p. 108. 

In the Maldivee Iſlands, the natives are ſaid to write on 
the leaves of a tree called macaraquean, which are a fa- 
thom and a half long, and about a foot broad. And in 
divers parts of the Eaſt Indies, the leaves of the muſa ar- 
bor, or plantain-tree, dried in the ſun, ſerved for the 


ſame uſe, till of late that the French have taught them 


PAPER, with regard to the manner of making it, 


PaytR, Egyptian, is that which was principally uſed arior- 


of papyrus growing in Italy; but we do not find tht 


the uſe of European paper. Ray, in g 
divers kinds of Indian and American 18 Num, 
leaves proper to be uſed as paper; partie e hie wy 
xagua, which has ſomething in it extraord; ally one call 
are ſo large, and of fo cloſe a texture. f. i ley, 
man from top to toe, and ſhelter him from the; 
other inclemencies of the weather lik the rain, 2.4 
from the innermoſt ſubſtance of tha. 1... | 
taken ; being a white and fine 
an egg, as large as a fkin of 
and nothing inſerior for beaut Parchmeyy 
of our papers. ; to be beg 
4e Sarar. D.de Comm. tom. ii. p. 967. Vide f 8 
.* + . 0 wy il 

— tom. 11. lib. 32. Nouy, Rep. Let. bo. 7 
* is chiefly made among us of linen, o 

caten to a pulp in water, and moulded! * 
of the thickneſs required. But it e wes ſen 
nettles, hay, turnips, parſnips, colewort-leaves 0 a 
or any thing that is fibrous ; nay, it may he 
woollen rags z though this would not ſerve "4 Pp. 
becauſe of the hairineſs. The Chineſe paper 
that many of the Europeans have thou 
made of ſilk; not conſidering, ſays du Hal 
cannot be beat into ſuch paſte, as is necefy; 8 
paper; but it is to be obſerved, that the ſame Arcs 7 
terwards ſpeaks of a paper, or parchment, made 7 
balls of ſilk- worms; and the like we are aſſured b . 
is done at Cathay. 8 
Hought. Collect. No 
of Chin. p. 360, ſeq. 
4. p. 329. 
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360. tom. ii p. 418, ſeq. Desen 
Vide Buibeq. Legat. Turc, k i, 


OY | and the 
materials employed therein, is reducible to divers kind. 


as the Egyptian, European, and Chineſe paper - - Fe alin 
find mention of cotten-paper, bar paper, and ail five ce 
incombuſitble paper. 


the ancients : it was made of a ruſh called 2e c- 
biblus, growing chicfly in Egypt, about the banks of 
Nile: though it was alſo found in India ; and Guil.. .. 
nus aſſures us, he ſaw in Chaldæa, at the conflucuc at 
the Tigris and Euphrates, large ſens, wherein with 1; 
own hands he plucked 2 pappr|us differing in nothing 
ſtom that of the Nile. Strabo likewiſe ſpeaks of a {rt 


this was ever uſed for making paper. 
The deſcription given by Pliny of the popyrne, or prtvr- 
reed, is ſomewhat obſcure. Its root, according ( , 
is of the thickneſs of a man's arm, and ten cubits long; 
from this ariſe a great number of triangular falten 
or ſeven cubits high, each thick cnough io be cab span- 
ned; its leaves are long like thofe of the buljuiſh; 18 
flowers ſtamineous, ranged in ciuſters at the extremities 
of the ſtalks; its roots woody and knotty like thoſe ct 
ruſhes, and its taſte and ſmell near akin to thoſe of the 
CYPERVS, under which genus Linnæus has clalled to: 
. 

Vide Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 11. Vid. Theoptr, 
Hiſt. Plant. lib. iv. cap. 9. and Delecamp. who gives us 
a figure of it, Hiſt. lib. xviii. p. 1983. See alſo Paal. 
lib. xviii. cap. 186. who, with Geſner, makes it a [pecics 
of cyperus. Grew Muſ. Reg. Societ. p. 2. fect. 2. . 
225, ſeq. Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. Bibl. Ital. tom. 2. f. 
246. . 
Beſides paper, they made ſails, ropes, and other nan 
rigging z as alſo mats, blankets, cloaths, and even ſhips, 
of the ſtalk of the papyrus. Moſes, we are told, wack 
a child, was expoſed on the banks of the Nile, # 8e! 
Tan, i. e in a baſket of papyrus. The A:gyptian prieks 
wore ſhoes of papyrus. A 
Guilandinus, a Pruſſian phyſician before mentione 85 
a celebrated work exprelly on the ancient 4. by 1 
of commentary on three chapters of Pliny, 1 
amply, and with great learning, explained all — J 
to this ſubject; yet Scaliger has written a wor COTS 
on it, in which ſome inaccuracies of Galleon 
pointed out; but this has not hindered Kirchmayer e 
adopting almoſt Guilandinus's whole book in. n = 
tation on the papyrus. Add, that the wol ing ih- 
learned count Scipio Maſſei has lately vindicated er 
dinus againſt the exceptions of Scaliger, s 2 1 
Voſſius and Hardouin. Vide Iſtor. Diploma. 

Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 248. * 
Melch. Guilandini Papyrus, b. e. Commen 1 cap» 1s 
C. Plinii Majoris de Papyro capita, ſc. lib, * bela 5 
12, 13, firſt publiſhed at Venice in $572.00 Guilandi- 
at Amberg, in 1613, by Salmuth. i Ne Pliny Xo 
nus intended a commentary on the whole of liog a wo⸗ 
tural Hiſtory; but this ſmall part, not 3 4. won⸗ 
derate page, taking him up full tx months, 1 he reſt 
der he was diſcouraged from proceeding V' 1 


in tria 


ee chapters he has reſtored above twenty 

Tages in the text of Pliny, not mere'y trom his own 

a 5 or the help of N88. but from the nature ot 
* « deſcribed, and the teſtimonies of authors o! 
” © rok . beſides that, he had been upon the ſpot, 
- formerly the papyrus was manufactuted, and had 
el examined all the acient Greek and Latin authors 
5 . Animadverſiones in Melchioris Gui- 
ur Commentarium in tria C. Plinii capita, lib. xiii. 
Hiſtoriz Mundi five Naturalis, quibus agit de Papyro, 
firſt publiſhed in the Lectiones Bibliothecariæ Memora- 
piles, of Rudolphus Capelius, at Hamburgh, in 1682. 
Where he ſollows Guilandinus ſtep by ſtep, hnds as many 
faults in him as his father had done in Cardan, and uſes 
him alrogether as coarlely ; every-where pointing out his 
literary miſtakes, and labouring to ſhew, that inſtead of 
reſtoring Pliny, he has often miſtaken and corrupted 


In theſe thr 


M. Seb. Kirchmaieri Uffenhaimenſis Franci Diſſertatio 
Philologica de Papyro veterum, Wittebergæ 1666, 4to. 
He had done better ſervice, if, be ſides Guilandinus, he 
had conſulted others, and particularly Scaliger. But as 
he choſe to follow one rather than many, and that too 
as the blind follow their guides, his fate has been much 
the ſame. : 
'The origin of the art of making paper of the papyrus is 
very obſcure : no doubt it was firit diſcovered in Egypt. 
Iſidore fixes it more particularly to the city Memphis, 
Orig. lib. vi. cap. 10 in which he ſeems to be counte- 
nanced by Lucan, where he ſays, 


Nondum fumineas Memphis contexere billes 
Noverat ——— Pharſal. lib. iii. v. 222. 


The æra of this invention is warmly diſputed : Varro, the 
moſt learned of the Romans, fixed it to the time of Alex 


ander the Great, after the building of the city of Alex- 


andria by that conqueror; but ſeveral objections, of no 
ſmall weight, are brought againlt this deciſion. Pliny 
recites a paſſage out of a very ancient annaliſt, one Caſſius 
Hemina, wherein mention is made of paper books found 
in Numa's tomb, five hundred and thirty-five years aſter 
bis death, which had been coried with him: now Numa 
was prior to Alexander by above three hundred years. 
Guilandinus, in effect, maintains, with great erudition, 
that the name and uſe of the papyrus were xnown to the 
Greeks long before Alexander conquered Egypt; and 
that the words Sieg and eme occur in their received 
ſignification in authors prior to, or at leaſt older than 
Alexander; particularly Anacreon, Alcæus, Plato the 
comedian, Ariſtomenes, Cratinus, Antiphanes, Plato the 
philoſopher, Aſchyius, and Ariſtotle. And whereas 
ſome ſpeak of a kind of unknown pſeuds-biblus, in uſe 
before the diſcovery of the true ſort, he argues, on the 
contrary, that the % us mentioned by thoſe authors, 
prior to the conqueſt of Alexander, appears from Hero- 
dotus, Theophraſtus, and others, to be the very ſame 
plant with the 6iblus, or papyrus, of which paper was af- 
ter rds made: even Homer and Heſiod, the moſt an- 
cicat Greek poets, and who, by Herodotus's teſtimony, 
ved avout four wundred years before himſelf, appear to 
hare been uo ſtrangers to the pepyrus, fince they both 
mol e expreſs mention of it. 
Vide Fin. lib. xiii. cap. 13. Guiland. Papyr. Membr. 2. 
Reim. Idea Sytt. Antiq. Liter. p. 285, ſeg. Kirchman. 
Vil de Papyr. art. 11. feQt. 2. 3 
Lo this it may be anſwered, that ſuppoling the plant pa- 
prrus.known in Greece long before Alexander's conqueſt 
of Egypt; it no more follows, that they had then the 
uſe ot paper, than it follows that men had wine imme— 
diately on the diſcovery ot the vine. 
n reality, Guilandinus produces teſtimonies, from Ana- 
econ and Alcæus, in which the papyrus is employed for 
binding, and not for paper : add, that he ill tranſlates 
707 1 ellychuium; ſince aug here 13 the torch 
Fey 'or does the pot ſay it was made of papyrus, but 
ed up with it. Vide Scalig. lib. cit. Reimm, ubi ſupra, 
p. 305, leq. 
ay bam even doubted whether the art of manufaQtur- 
2 chis el. 5 was ſo ancient as Alexander's time ; chiefly 
fo OI „ that, ior two hundred years after Alex- 
N up wrote ou ſkins, and on the barks of trees : 
„ conclulive. The ſcarcity of the new 
re may account for it: for ſome ages afterwards, 


dien as low as Tiberi | arci 
us, we read of ſuch a ſcarcity of 
Paper, that its uſe, ; : 


The ores of the ſenate, and the opinion of the judges. 
* conſideration may be carried farther: paper 
1 2 been known in Egypt, Juda, Syria, and 
ander, th is fide Vaurus, long before the birth of Alex- 
befor he 0 not in common uſe : but it might be later 
s Europeans teceived it; and probably it was 
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even in contracts, was diſpenſed with 
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PaPtR, manner of making the Egyptian. 


by means of Alexander's conqueſt that it firſt became 
ablicly known there. 
When the manufacture of the Agyptian paper ceaſed, 
is another queſtion ; for, at preſent, the papyrotechnia 
AEgyptiaca may be reckoned among thoſe arts that are 
loſt. Euſtathius, the learned commentator on Homer, 
teſtifies, that even in his time, viz. in 1170, it was dif- 
uſed : Mabillon, indeed, maintains, that it continued till 
the eleventh century after Chriſt ; and cites one Fride- 
god, a monkiſh poet of the tenth century, as ſpeaking of 
it as ſubſiſting in the age before his, that is in the ninth : 
and that it continued longer, the fame Mabillon endea- 
vours to evince, from ſeveral papal bulls wrote on it as 
low as the eleventh century, 
Vide Euſtath. ad Homer. Odyſſ. 9. Vo. De Art. Gram. 
lib. i. cap. 37. Vide Mabill. De Re Diplomat. lib. i. cap. 
viii. ſect. 6. ſeq. Reim. Idea Sylt. Antiq. Liter. p. 311. 
Maffei, on the other hand, maintains, with more pro- 
bability, that the papyrus was generally diſuſed before the 
6ſth century; for that we find no authentic records, 
written on it, dated fince that time ; thoſe bulls of popes, 
cited by Mabillon, appearing rather to be written on cot- 
ton paper. But this we may obſerve, relates only to the 
general and legal uſe of the papyrus. For that it ſhould 
bave continued to be made by particular perſons ſeveral 
hundred years after it firſt began to give way, is not to 
be wondered at. Vide Maffei Iſtor. Diplomat. loc. cit. 
Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 251. 
In m—_ a more commodious ſort of paper, made of 
cotton, having been invented ſome apes beſore in the 
Eaſt, and coming to be introduced into Europe, feems to 
have brought the papyrus into diſuſe. To which the 
continual wars with the Saracens, by which the traffic to 
Alexandria was rendered precarious, might poſlibly not 
a little contribute, 
Yet ſeveral books, written on leaves of the papyris, have 
even continued to our days: Mabillon ſays, he had one 
of them; and adds, that there was another in the Peta- 
vian library, being a volume in ſmall folio, containing ſe- 
veral ſermons of St. Auguſtine; he alſo mentions a third, 
containing that father's epiftles, formerly belonging to the 
church of Narbonne, and now in the cuſtody of madame 
De Phirmacon ; beſides the homilies ef Avitus, biſhop 
of Vienne, and divers diplomas or charters, all written 
on the papyrus, which appear not to be leſs than eleven 
hundred years old. But the deciſions of this learned fa- 
ther concerning MSS. notwithſtanding all his diplomatic 
{kill ſo highly boaſted of, are not always infallible : wit- 
neſs his taking the MS. of St. Mark's goſpel, at Venice, 
to be written on the Egyptian papyrus; and that of Jo- 
ſephus, at Milan, not to be fo. Maffei ſhews, on the con- 
trary, that the former is cotton pap; and that the latter 
appears, at firſt ſight, to be Egyptian: not but the Vene- 
tian MS. is very old; but it has been ſo much uſe, that 
its leaves are, as it were, transformed into the original 
paſte from whence they were made. 
Vide Mabill. Suppl. ad Libr. de Re Diplomat. Journ. des 
Scav. tom. xxxii. p. 2. p. 992. Maffei lib. cit. Bibl. tom. 
ii. p. 252. And Montfaucon, Paleog. Græc. p. 14. 
They began with 
lopping off the two extremes of the papyrus, viz. the head 
and root, as of no uſe in this manufacture; the r1emain= 
ing ſtem they flit lengthwiſe into two equal parts, and 
from each of theſe they ſtripped the thin ſcaly coats or 
pellicles, whereof it was compoſed, with the point of a 
penknife. The innermoit of thoſe pellicles were looked 
on as the beſt, and thoſe neareit the rind or bark the wortt : 
they were kept apart accordingly, and conſtituted differ- 
ent ſorts of paper. 
Theſe pellicles are called, in Pliny, by twelve different 
names; Viz. philura, ramentum, ſcheda, cutis, plagula, co- 
rium, tænia, ſubiagmen, /tatumen, pagina, tabula, and 
Papyrus. ; 
The generality of critics, in lieu of a penknife, employ a 
needle to ſeparate the pellicles; in which they are war- 
ranied by the common text of Pliny : Praparantur ex eq 
chartæ, 3 acu in pratenues, fed quam latiffimas philu- 
ras. But Guilandinus makes a correction here: he had 
ſound, by experiment, that the pc! icles of papyrus 
cannot be ſeparated by a needle ; but that a very tharp 
knife is required: for which reaſon, inilead of drvi/s acu, 
he reads diviſo ſcapo. In which he is followed by Maſfei; 
though Hardouin, Voſſius, Pitiſcus, and others, retain 
the ancient reading. : 
Vide Guiland. Papyr. Membr. 10 ſect. 3. & 85 Maſte i 
Iſtor. Diplom ap. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 247, ſeq. Voſſ. 
De Art. Grammat. lib. i. cap. 37. Pitiſc. L. Ant. tom. 
i. p. 413. voc. Charta. Hardou. ad Plin. lib. xiti, cap. 12. 
As the pellicles were taken off, they extended them on a 
table ; then two or more of them were laid over each 
other tranſverſely, ſo as that their fibres made right an- 
gles: in this ſtate they were glued together by the muddy 
waters 
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waters of the Nile. Theſe, being afterwards preſſed to 
get out the water, then dried, and Jaltly flatted and 
ſmoothed by beating them with a mallet, conſtituted 
paper: which they ſometimes poliſhed farther by rub- 
bing it with an hemiſphere of glats or the like. 

In other countries, where the waters of the Nile were 
not to be had, the pellicles were faſtened together with a 


' paſte made of the ſineſt wheat fivur, mixed with hot Wa- 


ter, and a ſprinkling of vinegar. 2 
The ingenious and learned count de Caylus, in bis ac- 
count of the papyrus, informs us, that the intermediate 
parc of the ſtalk was cut and ſeparated into different 
laminz, which were ſet apart, and dried in the fun for 
the manufacture. 'Theſe laminz were joined together 
horizontally and tranſverſely, in ſheets or leaves, upon 
a ſmooth board; then moiſtened with water, which dil- 
ſolved a kind ot viſcous glue in the pores of the 
plant, ſerving to cement and render the whole uniform. 
The ſheet, being thus formed, was put into a preſs, and 
afterwards dried for uſe. Such, he ſays, was the pro- 
ceis of making abe in Egypt; but as the ſheets were 
coarſe, brown, unequal, and imperfect, the Romans in- 
vented methods to bring the fabric to perfection. They 
contrived a glue or gum, by means of which they could 
occaſionally enlarge the ſize and volume, They bleach- 
ed it to a ſurpriſing degree of whiteneſs ; they beat it 
with hammers, ſo as to render it more thin and lefs 
rous ; they ſmoothed and poliſhed it with ivory; and 
by a ſort of callender gave it a ſhining gloſs, like that 
of the Chineſe paper. According to the different de- 
grees of delicacy, whitencls, and ze, it acquired dit- 
terent appellations, either from the names of particular 
manufactures, from the great perſonages who uſed it, 
or from the particular uſes to which it was applied; 
ſuch as the Fannian, the Livian, the Claudian, the Im- 
perial, the Hieratic, and the Amphitheatric. 
There were paper manufaclures in divers cities of Egypt; 
but the greateſt and moſt celebrated was that at Alex- 
andria, where, according to Varro's account, paper was 
firſt made. It is certain at leaſt it was from hence that 
Greece and Italy were furniſhed, on account of the 
conveuient ſituation of that port: and it is more than 
probable it was this that gave the Romans occalion to 
conclude the art had been invented there. It was not 
till late, when Egypt was reduced into a Roman pro- 
vince, that they had much intercourſe, or even know- 
ledge of the inland cities of Egypt, where paper was 
alſo made. The trade and comſumption of this com- 
modity were in reality incredible. Vopiſcus relates, 
that the tyrant Fitmus, who rebelled in Egypt, publicly 
declared he would maintain an army only with paper and 
glue, papyro & glutine. This, Caſaubon underſtands as 
ſpoken of the produce and revenue of paper; though 
Salmaſius takes it to be meant of the papyrus itſelf, 
which could ſupply moſt of the neceilaries of lite. Vide 
Montfauc. Palæogr. Græc. lib. i cap. 2. p. 14- 
We find divers ſpecies of Egyptian papcy mentioned in 
ancient writers: ſome denominated from the places 
where they were manufactured; as, 1. the Amphithe- 
atrica, ſuppoſed to have been made in ſome building 
belonging to an amphitheatre at Alexandria : though 
Guilandinus, with more probability, reads it Arthribitica, 
ſrom Arthribis, a city in the middle of the Delta, which 
was the place of its manufacture. What countenances 


this correction, is, that we find mention of this paper 


before there was ſo much as an amphitheatre at Rome, 
much leſs at Alexandria. 2. Saitica, made in the city 
Sai. 3. Tæniotica, or, according to others, Tattica, whoſe 
place authors are not agrecd on. There were alſo 
other ſorts denominated from the makers; as, 1. the 
Fanniana, from the grammarian Rhem. Fannius Palæ- 
mon, who kept a paper work. This kind was ſmall, 
but finer than the Amphitheatrical paper ; being firſt 
wrought at Alexandria, and afterwards hnithed at Rome. 


2. Claudia, firſt made by order of the emperor Clau- 


dius. This was reputed the beſt of all, in that, beſides 
the two pellicles, in common with the reſt, it had a third. 
Others were denominated from the uſes they were in- 
tended for; as, I. Hieratica, the ſirſt or oldeſt ſort, 
which was appropriated to religious uſes ; this was af- 
terwards denominated Auguſta and Liviana, in compli- 
ment to the emperor of that name, and his wite ; who, 
according to ſome, improved and made it whiter than 
before. 2. Emporetica, or Emporica, a ſmall and coarſe 
ſort, ſerving for ſhopkeepers uſes, to tie up goods, &c. 
The qualities for which the ancient papers were prized, 
were their thinneſs, cloſeneſs, whiteneſs, and ſmooth- 
neſs; though their breadth alſo conſiderably enhanced 
their valuc. That ſort called charta Claudia was thir- 
teen inches wide ; the Hieratica, eleven; the Fanniana, 
ten; and the Amphitheatrica, nine: as to the Saitica, it 
exceeded not the diameter of the mallet it was beaten 
with. | 9 


PAP+R, bark, if it may be fo called, 


PAPER, con, charta bombycina, BouCuxmn (thus called from 
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Sec farther, concerning the ancient paper, in v. 

Dif, de Charta, cjuſque Uf NI 
a "rta, cquſque Uſu apud Antiquo 

Galer. de Minerv. tom. iii. p. 249. f. * 


p. 60 Pitiſc. L. Aut. loc. cir. led} ; 


7 N : Was only Fg. 
or inner whitith rind incloſed between the” "me tier, 
and the wocd ot divers trees, as the m OTA 


and elm, but efpecially the hi, go b e Plave, beech 
which was that moſtly uſed for this-pur 8 anden, 
ſtripped off, flatted, and dried, the 4 c. On this, 
books; ſeveral ot which are ſaid to be ſtin OP Wrote 
Vide lin. Hiſt. Nat. lib, xii. cap. 11. 14; mt 
v.. . XIII. cap. 11. Hardou N 

eund. Suid. Lex. in. voc. ue. Ihe. Ori lib Of. ad 
13. Alexand, ab Alexand. lib. ji. cap. 1 kgs 
Pancirol. lib. ii. tit. 13. p. 252, ſeq. 30. Balmutb. ad 
Mabillon and Montancon ſpeak frequent] 
ſcripts and diplomas on bark, and are ra . 
dittinguiſhing between the papyrys uſed be em * 
tians, and the & or bark in uſe in other Raf 5 Lyyp- 
two are alleged to differ in this, that the bar} e 
thicker and moe brittle than the papyrus, as w * 2 8 
apt to cleave or ſhiver, by which the writin 2 WJ” 
times loſt; as is the caſe in a bo» Wb Friars 
abbey of St Germains, where the bottom > the 
remains, but the outer ſuiface, on which the hs fo 
been drawn, is in many places pecled off, * 
Vide Monttauc. Palwogr. Gr. lib. i. cap. 2. p 18. Mahi! 
de Re Diplom. lib. i. cap. E. Reimm. Iden Ss. a, 
Liter. p. 311. 8 
But Nlaflei, it muſt not be forgot, combats the whole 
ſyilem of bar+ manuſcripts and charters as a popul 
ror; and maintains, that the ancients 266 Fen 
diplomas on bark ; that the diſtinction between ho 
papers made of papyris and of cortex, is without four 
dation; that the only uſe of the 11, or Hunden, was "6 
making thin boards or tablets for diptycha or pocket- 
E 

ig us: ge which they could not have in 
the Egyptian paper, by reaſon of its thinneſs. 
A late French writer on the rules of criticiſm wanders 
still farther out of the way, when he ſpeaks of a fort of 
paper, in Egypt, made of the pith of the cyperus : he 
delcribes the manner of preparation, which was by te- 
ducing this pith to a pulp, and then ſpreading it out in 
leaves. Vide Hon. St. Marie Reflex. ſur les Regl. de la 
Crit. tom. ii. dill, 77. This we ſuſpect for a chimera 
batched only in the critic's brain, 
Not but there occur divers anomalous ſorts of paper, 
which antiquaries are not a little puzzled with what 
ſpecies to reſer them to; ſuch is that of two bulls in the 
archives of the church of Gironne ifſued by the anti- 
popes Romanus and Formoſus, between the vears 891, 
and 895. They ate two ells long, and one broad ; and 
conſiſt of two leaves or pellicles glued together tranſ- 
verſly, and are ſtill legible in moſt places. The con- 
jectutes of the French literati, in regard to theſe, are 
numerous: the abbot Hiraut de Belmont has a diſcourſe 
expreſs on the occaſion. Some will have them made of 
the leaves of the a, or fea-wreek ; others of the leaves 
of a ruſh, called 4% bega, growing in the marſhes of 
Rouſillon; others of papyrus; others of cetten; and 
others of bark. So little certainty does there really appe : 
to be in thete things, on which the critics neverthele!s 
often lay a great ſtreſs, Vide Mem. de Trev. Sept. 1711» 


p 1559, eq. 


Antiq. 


BoayCug, a word which anciently ſignified /-, though in 
after-times Bet and BzuCut came to denote eetten), 
is a ſort of paper which has been in uſe upwards of ferent 
hundred years ago, as is ſhewn by Montfaucon from ierc- 
ral authorities: what is more, corten paper appears to have 
been very common at the beginning of that time, and 
conſequently mult have been invented long before, Pf, 
bably about the cloſe of the ninth, or the beginning © 
the tenth century. : 
In the French king's library are MSS. on this ape, 
which, by the character, and other circumſtances, 3!” 
pear to be of the tenth century. Be this as it will, from 
the twelſth century, cotten MSS. were more frequent 
than parchment ones. 
Vide Montfauc. Palægr. Græc. lib. 1. cap. 2. P. 17 {eqs 
item, lib. iv. cap. 6. p. 209. Maffei, lib. cit. Bibl. Ita 
tom. 11. p. 252, 
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PAPER, incombuſtible, is made of the laps ASBESTOS, 


t being 


linum vioum, which will bear burning withou 
injured. . 
Dr. Bruckman, profeſſor at Brunſwick, has publi + 
natural hillory of the aſbeſtine or incombuſl:b!: a. 
and, What is moſt remarkable, has printed four op y 
of his book on this papur they are depolited in = 
brary of Wolfctbuttel. Vide Bibl. Germ. tom. 


p. 190. Tue 


PAP 


- | Lloyd, from an eſſay made by himſelf. 
* «x bunt of the aſbeſtos in a ſtone mor- 
He 2 became a downy ſubſtance ; then ſifted it in 
ar, till 1 and by this means purged it indifferent 


e 
fine is terrene parts; becauſe the earth or ſtones 
we 


j t of it before, or at the pounding. 
he could not Piet yy powder, came through | ſearce, 
being 3 remaining. This done, he brought it to the 
= "mill; and putting it in water, in a veſſel juſt big 

43 to make a ſheet with ſuch a quantity, he ſtirred 
22 much, and deſired the workmen to proceed 
5 "it Ja the uſual method, with their writing; paper 
des ald; only to ſtir it about always before they put 

r mould in; conſidering it as a far more ponderous 
- bſtance than what they uſed ; and that conſequently, 
if not immediately taken up after it was agitated, it 
3 of it proved but coarſe, and was very 
t Fl tear : but this being the firſt trial, there is rea- 
4 to believe it might be much improved; nor did the 
orkmen doubt, but in caſe it were pounded in one of 
their mortars, for twenty hours ſpace, it would make good 
writing-paper» Vide Phil. Tranſ. No 166. p. 824. See 

os. ; 

Roa or European, is chiefly made of linen rags 
beaten to a pulp with great hammers, and the ſoil car- 


ried off by a continual ſupply of freſh water, conveyed | 


among the pulp in little troughs, till it be rendered per- 
ite. 

A — chief uſe of this paper, which is for writing 
and printing on, there is a great conſumption of it in 
acking up goods, and on other occaſions. 

he manufacture of paper has got footing in moſt coun- 
tries; though France, Holland, and Genoa, are the 
places where it ſucceeds beſt. In the general it depends 
much on the quality of the linen worn in the country 
where it is made : where that is coarſe and brown, &c. 
the rags, and conſequently the paper made thereof, muſt 
be ſo too. Hence the whiteneſs of the Dutch and 
Flemiſh papers, beyond the Italian and French, and much 
mote the German papers. The Engliſh manufacture 
was a long while in no great reputation; but it is every 
day improving z inſomuch that we now import little of 
the ordinary ſorts, which were formerly all brought 
from abroad. Yet paper-mills are of fome ſtanding 
among us. We find one erected at Dartford, as early 
as the year 1588, which we believe was the firſt, and 
which is celebrated by a noted poet of that age, Tho. 
Churchyard, in a work in verſe, intitled, A Deſcription 
and Diſcourſe of Paper, and the Benefits it brings; with 
the ſetting forth of a Paper-Mill, built near Dartford, by 

1 High-German, called Mr. Spilman, Jeweller to the 
| Queen. Lond. 1588. 4to. 
In reality, the deficiency of the Engliſh paper manufac- 
ture did not ſeem owing ſo much to the quality of 
our rags, as to the want of ſkill and attention in the 
makers: but the manufacture of paper has been very 
conſiderably encouraged in our country, and has already 
arrived to a great degree of perfection. 
Anderſon, in his Hiſt. of Com. vol. ii. p. 197. ſays, that 
till about the year 1690, there was ſcarce any other kind 
of paper made in England, but the coarſe brown ſort. 
But the war with France occaſioning high duties on 
foreign paper, the French proteſtant refugees ſettled in 
England chiefly, and alſo our own paper-makers now 
began to make white writing and printing paper, which, 
he adds, in length of time, * been brought to ſo great 
perfection, both for beauty and ſubſtance, that in our 
own time we import only certain kinds of Genoa and 
Dutch paper, which bears but a very ſmall proportion 
to all the paper uſed in the Britiſh dominions. This has 
produced, it is ſaid, a ſaving to Britain of 100,000 /. 
which was paid annually to France for paper only. 
Another writer ſays, that the Engliſh manufactuùres now 
provide above ſeven-eighths of the whole quantity of 
* conſumed in Great Britain. 

ben and by whom linen paper was invented is a ſe- 
ret, which Polydore Virgil owns he could never trace. 
Scaliger will have it to have been found out by the 
Getmans. Maffei affirms it certain, that the invention 
is owing to the Italians. Others aſcribe it to ſome re- 
fugee Greeks at Baſil, who took the hint from the man- 
ner of making cotton paper in their own country. Con- 


ungius takes the Arabs to have firſt brought it among 


us, Perhaps the Chineſe have the belt title to the inven- | 


mend who for many ages have made paper much after 
ihe ſame manner z and = in ſome provinces, of the 
— materials, viz. hemp, &c. 
Sead opa. Virg.de Inventor. Rer. lib. ii. cap. 8. Secund. 
lor 5, 8 en Bibl. Antiq. cap. 9. ſect. 
. 1 1 * : Tl » 8 % ; a 4 
Vol. Ml. No nl Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 253. Phi 


« manner of making this extraordinary paper fs de- 


| 
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Tranſ. Ne 288. p. 191g. Conring. Epiſt. ap. Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. an. 1720. p. 94. Savar. D. Comm. tom. ii. p- 963. 
Du Hald. Deſer. Chin. tom. i. p. "6 

Linen paper appears to have been 1 introduced among 
us towards the beginning of the fourteenth century.— 
The learned Conringius denies, that there are many ma- 
nuſcripts of this paper above four hundred years old; 
with whom agrees the count Maffei, who finds no 
marks of its uſe before the year 1300. 

Vide gr br Epiſt. ap. Act. Erud, Lipf. an. 1720. 
P- 94+ Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. lib. ii. Bibl. Ital: tom. ii. 


253. 
ome indeed go much farther back; and take the II: 
lintei, mentioned by Livy, and other Roman writers, to 
have been written on linen paper: but Guilandinus, and 
after bim Allatius, and others, have ſufficiently refuted 
this notion; and ſhewn, that the /ibri lintei were written 
on actual pieces of linen cloth, or canvas, prepared for 
this purpoſe, ſuch as painters ſtill uſe z and not on 
pw made of linen rags. 

ide Liv. Dec. 1. lib. iv. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 11. 
Pitiſe, L. Ant. tom. ii. p. 85. Guiland. Papyr. Memb. 25. 
Salmuth. ad Pancirol. lib. ii. tit. 13. p. 253. 
Others run into the contrary extreme, and make paper 
the invention of a very late date. The Jeſuit Inchofer 
dates its origin about three hundred years ago: with 
whom agrees Milius, in his Hortus Philoſophicus, who 
maintains, that the art of making paper was not invented 
till About the year 1470. Of the ſame opinion ſeems 
Ray, who tells us the att of making this paper was not 
known in Guernſey, till the year 1450, and when two 
13 named Anthony and Michael, firſt brought it to 

aſil, out of Galicia in Spain. In effect, if the inven- 
tion be owing to the refugee Greeks at Baſil, who fled 
thither after the ſacking of Conſtantinople, it muſt at 
leaſt be poſterior to the year 1452, when that city was 
taken, Some add a farther argument for the novelty of 
paper, drawn from the novelty of hempen cloth, which 
Rabelais, who died in 1553, mentions as firſt found out 
about a hundred years before him ; and which was ſo 
ſcarce in the time of Charles VII. of France, who died 
in 1461, that the queen, his wife, was the only woman 
in France that had a couple of ſhifts of it. 
Vide Mabill. de Re Diplom. lib. i. cap. 8. Reimm. Idea 
Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 313, ſeq. Balbin. Miſcell, Hiſt. 


Bohem. cap. 22. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1682. p. 243. Ray 


Hiſt. Plant. lib. xxii. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 288. p. 1515. 
Naudzan. p. 82. Nouv. Rep. Let. tom. xxvi. p. 371. 

But theſe ſuggeſtions are refuted by Mabillon, from the 
teſtimonies of writers prior to the time here ſpoken of, 
and from many manuſcripts of about four hundred years 
old, which are written on linen paper. The Jeſuit 
Balbinus produces divers inſtances of paper manuſcripts, 
written before the year 1340. An ingenious writer of 
our own country aſſures us, he had a piece of paper 
which agreed well with the charter dated in 1358, in 
the thirty-ſecond year of Edward III. He adds, that in 
the archives of the library belonging to the dean and 


chapter of Canterbury, is an inventory of the goods of 


Henry, prior of Chriſt-Church, who died in 1340, 
written on paper; and that in the Cotton Library there 
are ſeveral writings on our paper, in the times of moſt of 
our kings and queens, as high as the fifteenth of Edw. III. 
which coincides with the year 1335. And Dr. Prideaux 
aſſures us he has ſeen a regiſtration of ſome acts of John 
Cranden, prior of Ely, made on paper, which bears date 
in the fourteenth year of king Edward II. that is, anno 
Domini, 1320. 

Mabill. loc. cit. Balbin. lib. cit. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 288. 
p- 1515. Prid. Connect. p. 1. I. 7. p. 710. 

Add, that the invention of paper may appear more mo- 
dern than it is, becauſe records were not uſed to be 
written on it, but it was a conſiderable time confined to 
letters, and other fugacious compoſitions ; which is ſo 
true, that, to this day, few inſtruments of wy con- 
ſequence are written on it, though it have been ſo long 
in uſe. It is even alledged, that Peter, the venerable 
abbot of Cluny, who died in 1157, has a paſſage in his 
book againſt the Jews, which plainly indicates paper 
books to have been then known ; on the authority where- 
of Valeſius, in his notes on the panegyric of Berenga- 
rius Auguſtus, ſcruples not to make paper upwards of 500 

ears old. 

Father Hardouin aſſures us, he had feen records or dip- 
lomas on it prior to the thirteenth century. But this 
will hardly be credited. Count Maffei affures us, that 
in all his reſearches he could never meet with one moce 
ancient than the year 1367. It is highly probable the 
learned Jeriuit miſtook a cotton manuſcript for a linen 
ond: a miſtake eaſily made, as the chief difference be- 


tween the two conliſts in the greater thinneſs of the 


linen paper. But it is known we have linen papers of 
9 F very 
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very different degrees of thickneſs ; and the like may be 
{aid of thoſe of cotton. . 
Vide Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. lib. ii. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. 


p. 253 ſeq. 


'The invention, according to Prideaux, ſeems to have | 


been brought ſrom the Eaſt ; becauſe moſt of the old 

manuſcripts, in Arabic, and other Oriental languages, 
are written on this fort of paper; ſome of which are 
certainly much older than any of the dates above men- 
tioned. This author thinks it moſt probable, that the 
Saracens of Spain firſt brought it out of the Eaſt into 
that country; from whence it was propagated through 
the reſt of Europe. 

Par ER, linen, method of making. The proceſs begins with 
preparing the rags. Theſe, when brought to the paper- 
mills, are firſt to be ſorted into what they call the grobin 
fine, grobin ſecond, and grobin trees: for, among the reſt, 
there will be ſome linſey-woolſey, which the dirt makes 


indiſcovetable till they are once waſhed. The way of | 


waſhing is, by putting them in a puncheon with many 
holes in the bottom, and grates on the fide made of 
ſtrong wires. Here the rags are to be often ſtirred, that 
the dirt may run from them. 

When ſufliciently waſhed, they are laid in ſquare heaps, 
and covered cloſe with pieces of clean ſacking, till they 
thoroughly ſweat and rot, which is called ermenting, 
and is uſually performed in four or five days; if they 
be not taken up from theſe heaps in due time, they are 
apt to mildew, diſcolour, and take fire. When duly 
fermented, they twiſt them in handfuls, then cut them 
with a ſharp hook ſet faſt in a frame, with the point 
upwards, and the edge from the workman; {till draw- 


ing them upwards, and cutting them piece by piece | 


about half an inch long, or as ſhort as the fingers will 
allow. 

With the rags thus prepared, they prime or feed the 
mortars, which are made oval, and about half a yard 
deep, of heart of oak, well ſeaſoned. At the bottom 
ol each is an iron plate, an inch thick, eight inches 
broad, and thirty long; ſhaped inward like a mould for 
a ſalmon, with head and tail rounded. In the middle 
is a waſhing block grooved, with five holes in it, and a 
piece of hair ſieve faſtened on the inſide. This keeps 
the hammers from touching it, and prevents any thing 
going out except the foul water, 

The mortars are ſupplied with water night and day by 
little troughs, from a ciſtein, ſed by buckets fixed to 
the ſeveral floats of a wheel, ſo long as the wheel goes. 
In theſe mortars the rags being beaten fit for a remove 
to the preſſes Juſt by, they take them out with little 
icon-hooped pails ; this they can do out of any of the 
mortars, whoſe hammer they can ſtop whilſt the others 
work. 'T'his makes what they call the fir/? u. 

From the mortars, this firſt ſtuff is lodged in boxes of 
five feet high, made, like the corn-chandlers bins, with 
the bottom board aſlant, and a little ſeparation on the 
front, for the water to drain away. The pulp of rags 
being in, they take away as many of the front boards as 
are needfu!, and preſs the maſs down hard with their 
hands: the next day they put on another board, and add 
more pulp, till the box is full. And here it remains 
mellowing a week, more or leſs, according to the wea- 
ther. 

In the whole proceſs, there muſt be no iron work where 
it may be liable to grow ruſty, which would iron-mould 
the ſtuff, and ſtain the paper. | 

After this, the ſtulf is again put into clean mortars, and 
is beaten afreſh, and removed into boxes, as before; in 
which tate it is called the ſecond u,. 

"Che like we are to underitand of the third time, which 
fits it for the pit mortar, when it is again beaten, till 
ſome of it being mixed in fair water, and brewed to 
and fro, appears like flour and water without lumps in 


It. ä 

Thus prepared, it is fit for the pit mortar, which has 
flat hammers without nails. Into this, by a trough, 
runs water continually whilſt they work at the fat; and 
here the beating and water diſſolve it perfectly: after 
which it is carried into the fat, and more 1s brought from 
the boxes. And thus they do ſucceſſively. 

'Fhe fat is primed according to art, when the liquor has 
ſuch a proportion of the pulp, as that a mould dipped in it 
will take up as much as will make the ſheet of paper of 
the thickneſs defired. A mould is a ſquare ſieve about 
an inch deep, bottomed with braſs-wire-cloth, ſupported 
with ſticks to prevent the wire from bagging down, 
and to keep it perfectly horizontal: becauſe if it any 
way bags, one part of the ſheet of paper will be thicker 
than the other. | 
This mould the maker dips, with a deckle on, into the 


” 


fat; and takes it out again, ſhaking it, that the water | 


% 
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them. Comp. p. 16. 


Dr. Lewis recommends to the conſideration of the pape!- 


of the operations which it undergoes before it recelves 


may run clear from the pulp in the Gey» 
delivers it to the 3 "wha e * thug 1, 
laid on a plank, and lays another ſelt on it , 
ceſlively, a ſheet and a felt, a ſheet & 4, 8 
poſt, 1. e. one preſling, containing (x ave elt 
Of poſt paper they may make twenty poſts 
day. Ihe coucher, having done his oflice 
mould to the maker, and the maker ta 
ſucceſſively. a 
A poſt being made, either the maker or . 
upon which four or five men or agg ws whiſt 
draws the poſt under the preſs with two litt] ke 
and the reſt preſs it with great force till no w : books 
which is quickly done with two or three N iſt, 
This being done, the poſt is pulled from the ref 
ſet on the right ſide by the laying ſtool ; 41 4 lang 
takes off the firlt felt, returns it to the 322 
lays the firſt ſheet on the laying ſtool, over Arp 
e 


lays the fecond, then the third ver regularly ; and thy 
; 3 


ſucceſſively till the whole poſt be laid out. : 
it is ſet by till toward 4 £4 end of the 70 147 done, 
—_— day's work is preſſed again, and the ſheets ray 
exactly one on another, ſo that the w | 
ol D 
This, after two or three pulls, as before, ; 
again by the dry workman, and carried up apy oh : 
and hung fix or ſeven ſheets together, upon l t, 
faſtened to a thing called a tribble, each tribble contain. 
ing thirty lines ten or twelve feet long, 7 
hen thus dried, it is taken down, laid 
footed ſtool, and there rubbed ſmooth with 3 
and afterwards placed in heaps, ſeven or eight feet 
high, in a very dry place; where it ſtands till the ſizin 
which is the next operation. by 
Chooling a fine, dry, temperate day, they put into a 
copper two barrels of water; and into this, when juſt 
warm, they put ſixty pounds weight of clean parchment 
or vellom ſhavings ; which they boil till it be reduces 
to a perfect ſize ; they then ſtrain it through a fine 
cloth, on which is ſtrewed a due proportion of white 
2 and roch-alum finely powdered, into a tub a foot 
eep. a l 
Near to this tub are brought four or five reams of the 
paper; and a full gage, or ſo much as can be taken un 
with the hands at a time, is dipped into the ſize, being 
as hot as the hands can well bear it ; and oy a certain 
gentle quick management, it is fo ordered, that every 
et ſhall be ſized: after which it is put regularly into 
the preſs, and when preſſed, moved thence into the 
drying loft, and hung uſually ſheet by ſheet till dry. 
But care is taken, that the direct rays of the ſun come 
not nigh it till it be dry, Which would otherwiſe en- 
danger the evaporation of the ſize. When thoroughly 
dry, it is taken down, ſmoothed with the hands as be- 
fore, heaped, preſſed hard, and fo it ſtands all night. 
Next morning it is taken out, and carried into the ſtore- 
houſe, where it is ſorted ; what is fit for inſide quires, 
are laid by themſelves, and the outſide by themſelves ; 
and then it is preſſed again, and ſo commonly ſtands all 
night. In the morning it is carried into the ſlorehouſe 
again, where it is told into quires of twenty-four or 
twenty-ſive ſheets each, folded, laid by in heaps z and 
when there is a preſs full it is preſſed again, double tor a 
while, and then made into reams of twenty quires each, 
and bales of ten reams to a bale. 
Vide Hought. Collect. tom. ii. p. 412, ſeq. Moor's Ma- 


'The broken ſheets are commonly put together, and two 
of the worſt quires are placed on the outſides of the 
ream, called oni quires ; thus being tied up in wrap- 
pers, made of the ſettling of the fat, it is fit for ſale. 
With ſome of the aforeſaid pulp, is alſo made pASTE- 
BOARD, after the ſame manner as paper, ouly that 1t 15 
thicker, | | 
With a fine ſort of this paſteboard, they alſo make play- 
ing CARDS. 


makets, whether a particular paper might not be pre- 
pared for thoſe uſes, with regard to which the long 
duration of the writing is of principal importance by 
impregnating it with galls, or other aſtringents, in ſome 


the glazing : as for inſtance, by uſing an aſtringent u- 
fuſion, inſtead of common water, in the laſt operation 
when the matter is reduced into a pulp, for being 
formed into ſheets. Com. Phil. Techn. p. 394. 
Paper is ſold by the ream, every where, We! 
cept in the paper-works of Auvergne, where it 
by weight, at the rate of fourteen ounces to the bs 
each ream, according to its kind, being to Welg ba 

tain number of pounds, preſcribed by author). The 


hink, ex- 
is ſol 
ound; 


PAP 


PAP 


„ or the 10 Ann. cap. 19. and 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. Tullier, and a double T; and champ or d chaſſis la fer- 
The — — and explained by 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. cap. 19. | pente, ſo called from its mark, the ent which, 4455 
ca 


11 Geo. cap · 7 and 


13 Geo. III. cap. 67. by which 


es were laid on paper imported, and on all] To the middling ſort belong the grand raiſin fim le, car: 
3 painted in Great Britain, are repealed | r# /mple, cavalier, and lombart, the three laſt of which 


extremely fine and thin, is uſed by fan-makers. 


by 21 Geo. III. cap. 24+ except ſo much as relates to the are for printing; Pecu, or de compte ſimple, carre double, 


duty im 
—_— 4 the following duties ate impoſe 


royal, 55 
thin poſt 


z viz. for | ſtrength and thickneſs. Add t 

ream (at twenty quires of twenty-four ſheets each | paper with the Dutch arms; a 
any ream, the ream of double demy for news-papers | minated from the impreſſion on it. ; 
_ ach quire of which is to contain twenty-five | To the large belong the grand eſis, petit & grand fleur- 


4 upon paper to be printed, painted, or | Pecu double, grand raiſin double, and couronne double, which 
Eee Bridal to ſerve for nanß fag or other | three laſt are denominated 9 0 on account of their 


theſe the pantalon, or 
grand cernet, ſo deno- 


de- lis. chapelet, colombier, grand aigle, dauphin, foleil, and 


medium, 4 5. demy, 2 5. 9 d. thick poſt, 25. 3d. Peroile, which are thus called from the figures they bear, 


being all proper for printing either, at the letter-preſs or 


1 5. double atlas, for writing and copper-plate print-] rolling:preſs ; alſo for merchants books, and for drawing 
lg 30s. demy, for ditto, 1 5. 9 4. copy or baſtard, 15.] on. The grand monde is the largeſt of all. Vide Savar. 
f ol's-cap) 10 4. littris fool's-cap, 10 d. pot, 8 d. grand | D. de Comm. tom. ii. p. 965, ſeq. 
eagle or double elephant, 11 s. colombier, 7 5. atlas | We have alſo printed-paper, for hanging rooms. See 
(worth 31.), 10 5. atlas (worth 2 .), 6s: 6d. ſmall atlas, | Par ERH] gin, Stamped-paper, to write obligations, 


deeds, and contracts upon. Nuled paper, for books of 
accounts, &c. To which may be added cut- paper, and 


15. 3d. large fan, 25. ſmall fan, 15.64. elephant, | gili-paper, for letters, &c. See GIL DING of paper. 


PAPER, blue, is a ſort uſed by tradeſmen to wrap up goods; 
as ſugar-loaves, pieces of linen, &c. 


bundle conſiſting of forty quires) ; royal, 35. 6 4. per Par ER, hlatting, is paper not ſized, and in which therefore 
ditto z royal inferior, 2 5. medium, 25. 9 d. demy ſingle, ink readily ſinks or ſpreads. It is uſed in books of ac- 


count, &c. in lieu of ſand, to prevent blotting and diſ- 
figuring the oppoſite pages. The ſame kind is likewiſe 
uſed by apothecaries in filtrating juices, and other mat- 


tiſue, 10 d. double pot, 15. 6 d. cartridge, 1 5. ꝙ d. ſquare] ters, for which the manica Hippocratis is not ſo proper. 


PAPER, teint, or demi-teint, for deſigning on, is either brown, 


mon, 1 5. 34. ſugar blue, 2 s. per ream ; ſugar blue of | Blue, or hiſterd. 
ſmaller ſize, 1 f. 6 d. per ream ; ſugar blue, crown ſize, Par ER, bifterd, is white paper waſhed over with a ſponge 


hand double, 1 5. ſmall hand, 6. couples, pound and 
half-pound, 4 4. imperial cap, 1s. per ream; havon 
cap, 9d. bag cap, 8 4. Kentiſh cap, 6 4. four pounds, 
6d. ſmall cap, 4 4. double four pounds, I s. ſingle two 
pounds, 64. per bundle; couples, pound and half pound, 
47. paſteboard, mill-board, ſcale-board, and glazed paper, 
45. bd, pet hundred-weight. | 
Theſe duties are to be paid by the makers, and managed 
by the commiſſioners of exciſe ;z and they are ſubject to 
an additional duty of 10 cent. on the produce thereof, 
Stained paper (belides the duty paid for the paper before 
ſtaining) is ſubject, by the former acts, to a duty of 
144. a yard ſquare. 
Paper-makers are enjoined to give notice to the proper 
officers of their names, places of abode, ſtore-houſes, &c. 
and to make regular entries, on oath, every fix weeks, 
of all paper, &c. made by them, on penalty of 50 J. and 
the duty ſhall be paid in ſix weeks aſter entry, on pain 
of double duty. 
Pajer-makers are forbid to remove or to conceal their 
paper, &e. till the officer has taken account thereof, on 
penalty of 50 J. and forfeiture of the paper, &c. The 
commiſſioners are to provide ſtamps for ſtamping ſuch 
Paper for which the duty is paid: and paper removed 
rom one place to another, without a proper ſtamp, ſhall 
be forfeited. 
berſons moleſting officers in the execution of this act 
mcur a penalty of 50 J. and the penalties and forfeitures 
all be appropriated, one moiety to the king, and the 
other moicty to the informer. 
cre 15 4 drawback of the duties on paper exported ; 
nd alſo for books, printed at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
an the univerſities of Scotland, in the Latin, Greek, 
3 or Northern languages. 
itedoard, made of haber that hath paid the duty, ſhall 
not be charged wi ! 
hive ged with farther duty. 
wir the of various kinds. With regard to colours, they 
5 4 el into white, brown, blue, &c. With regard 
muy ity, into fine, ſecond, baſtard, ſuper fine, & e. With 
517 : to | ule, into writing, printing, preſſing, cap, car- 
bor? LIN chaucerj, pe, & c. With regard to dimen- 
* Ru 0 _ medium, fool*sxcap, pot, royal, ſuper-royal, 
into (74, cephant, atlas, &c. With regard to country, 
french man, Lomar 05 Rochelle, Genoa, Holland, &c 
To's Papers are divided into large, middle, and ſmall. 
ine ſmall belong thole called petit Remai tit 
aifin, or e 0 ed Pe! E, Pes. 
main, all 1 royal, petit nom de Feſus, and petit d la 
all thus nominated from the marks impretſed on 
Alſo the cartier, for the backs of 
ds common 3 pot, for the figure fide 3 conrorne. which 
"only the arms of the comptroller general of 
ellicre, with the arms of the late chancellor 


dipped in ſoot-water. Its uſe is to ſave the labour of 
the crayon, in places which are to be ſhadowed the ſame 
depth with the teint of this paper. For light places, 
they are made thereon with white chalk. Vide Cornell. 
Elem. de la Peint. Prat. cap. 15. p. 34, ſeq. 

PayER, marbled, is a ſort of paper variouſly ſtained, or 
painted as it were with divers colours; made by apply- 
ing a ſheet on the ſurface of a liquor wherein colours 
diluted with oil or ox's gall are ſuſpended. 

The manner of making it is thus: a trough is provided 
of the ſhape and dimenſions of a ſheet of the paper to 
be marbled, and about four fingers deep: this is made 
of lead or wood well joined, and pitched or primed to 
contain the liquor. For the liquor, a quarter of a pound 
of gum tragacanth is macerated four or five days in fair 
water; this they ſtir from time to time, and add to it 


thinner than oil; then they ſtrain it into the trough. 
The colours to be applied thereon, for blue, are indigo 
ground up with white lead, or Pruſſian blue and verditer 
may be uſed : for green; indigo and orpiment, the one 
ground and the other tempered, mixed and boiled to- 
gether with common water; or verdigriſe, a mixture of 
Dutch pink and Pruſſian blue, or verditer, in different 
proportions : for yellow; orpiment bruiſed and tem- 
pered ; or Dutch pink and yellow oker : for red; the 
fineſt lake, ground with raſpings of Braſil wood, which 
has been prepared by boiling half a day; or carmine, 
roſe pink, vermilion, and red-lead; the two latter of 
which ſhould be mixed with roſe pink or lake, to bring them 


of vermilion, or red- lead, with Dutch pink: for purple; 
roſe pink and Pruſſian blue. Into all theſe colours, 
properly ground with ſpirit of wine, they put a little ox 
or fiſh gall, which is two or three days old; and if the 
colours dilate not of themſelves ſufficiently, they add 
more gall : on the contrary, if they ſpread too much, 
the gall is over-doſed, and muſt be corrected by 
adding more of the colour without gall. 
For the operation of marbling : when the gum is well 
ſettled in the trough, they extend a ſheet of paper, and 
plunge it very ſhallow into the liquor, ſuddenly lifting it 
out again, in order to ſtir up, and raiſe the ſubſiding 
gum towards the ſurface, and for the more univerſal 
impregnating of the liquor. 
This done, and all the colours ranged in gallipots on the 
table, where alſo the trough is placed, they begin by. 


monly the blue firſt, and ſprinkle it on the ſurface of 
the liquor : if the colour has been rightly prepared, it 
will dilate itſelf guly therein. This done, the red is 
applied in the like manner, but with another pencil: 
after this the yellow : laſtly the green. For white, it 
is made by only ſprinkling fair water, mixed with ox's 
all, over the liquor. 

hen all the colours are thus floating on the liquor, to 
give them that agreeable par ava, > which we admire 
in matble-paper, they uſe a pointed Nick ; which, bein 
| 2 pP 


daily freſh water, till it be of a conſiſtency ſome what 


to a ſofter caſt: for orange; orange LAKE, or a mixture 


dipping a bruſh of hog's hair into any colour, com- 
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opplied by drawing it from one fide of the trough to 
the other, with addreſs, ſtirs up the liquor, and fluctu- 
ating colours; then with a comb, made of wood, about 
five inches long, with braſs teeth, about two inches in 
length, and a quarter of an inch diſtant from each 
other, taken by the head with both hands, they comb 
the ſurface of the liquor in the trough, from one ex- 
treme to another, permitting only the teeth to enter: 
this being performed with a gentle and uniform motion 
makes thoſe clouds and undulations on which the beau- 
ty of the paper depends. 3 
If it be farther deſired to have the colours lie in any 
other fantaſtical poſture, repreſenting ſerpents, or the 
like, it is effected with the pointed ſtick above men- 
tioned, by drawing it over what has been already combed; 
but this muſt be done with a dextrous hand, and with 
a ſhallow dip into the liquor, circling, as if you would 
draw ſome flouriſh, or figured letter. 
Laſtly, the colours being in this poſture, the operator 
diſplays and applies on them a ſheet of white moiſtened 
22"; to do which, artiſt-like, requires a ſleight only to 

obtained by practice; becauſe the ſurfaces of the 
liquor and the paper are to meet equally in all parts: 
which done, before the colours have time to ſoak 
through, which, unleſs the paper be "wy thick, will be 
in the ſpace of two or three pulſes, he lifts up the paper 
nimbly, and with an even hand; and then, after ſpread- 
ing it a while on a board, hangs it on a line to dry; 
which when ſufſiciently done, they firſt rub it with a 

| little ſoap, and then poliſh it with a matble ſtone, ivory 
knob, or glaſs poliſhers ; or with a burniſher of jaſper 
or agate. 
Tt muſt be obſerved, that the ſprinkling of the colours 
is to be renewed, and all the other ceremonies performed 
with the ſtick and comb, at every application of freſh 
papers by reaſon that every paper takes off all the colour 
rom the liquor. 

Vide Kirch. de Luce & Umbra, lib. x. par. 2. cap. 4. 
Merr. Obſerv. on Neri de Art. Vitr. cap. 42. p. 312. 
Hought. Collect. tom. ii. p. 419, ſeq. ; 
Some eſſays have been made to enrich the marbling, by 
mixing gold and filver with the colours; which ſuc- 
ceeded well in many attempts in the French king's li- 
brary, though the expence has hindered the practice 
from obtaining, Savar. ubi ſupra. 
Mr. Boyle tells us, that paper, beſides its common uſes 
may be made into frames for pictures, fine emboſſed 
work, and other parts of furniture. For this purpoſe, 
a convenient quantity of the beſt white ſort may be 
ſteeped for two or three days in water, till it becomes 
very ſoft; then reducing it by the mortar and hot water 
into a thin pulp, it is laid on a ſieve to draw off 
its ſuperfluous moiſture ; then putting it into warm wa- 
ter, wherein a conſiderable quantity of freſh glue, or 
common ſize, has been diſſolved, it may afterwards be 
put into moulds to acquire the deſigned figure; and 
when taken out may be ſtrengthened, as occaſion re- 
quires, with plaſter or moiſtened chalk, and when dry 
3 or overlaid. 

is hint is ſince improved into a regular manufacture, 
under the name of PAPIER machte. 
Another uſe of paper is to ſtop up cracks or fiſſures in 
wooden veſſels to hold water; for, in this caſe, it will 
forcibly dilate, and fill the place wherein it is to lodge. 

ParER, Chineſe, is of various ſorts; ſome is made of the 
rinds or barks of trees, eſpecially thoſe abounding in 
ſap, as the mulberry-tree and elm, but chiefly of the 
bamboo and cotton- tree; but, in reality, almoſt each 
province has its peculiar paper : that of Se-chwen is made 
of hemp; that of Fo-kyang, of ſoft bamboo; that uſed 
in the northern provinces, of the bark of the mulberty- 
tree ; that of the province of Che-kyang, of wheat or 
rice-ſtraw; that 4 the province of Kyang-nang, of the 
ſkin found in the ſilk-worms balls: in fine, in the pro- 
vince of Hu- quang, the tre- chu, or ko- chu, furniſhes the 
principal material for paper. 

Fir PAPERS made of the barks of trees; the manner of their 
preparation may be exemplified in the inſtance of that 
of the bamboo, a tree of the cane or reed kind, being 
hollow, and divided into joints; but much larger, 
ſmoother, harder, and ſtronger, than any other fort of 
reed. 

For this paper, they ordinarily only uſe the ſecond coat 
or ſkin of the bark, which is ſoft and white;; this they 


beat in fair water to a pulp, which they take up in very | 


large moulds or frames, ſo that they have ſheets ten or 
twelve feet long, and ſometimes more, They are com- 
pleted by dipping them ſheet by ſheet in alum-water, 
which ſerves inſtead of the ſize uſed among us; and not 
only hinders the paper from too freely imbibing the ink, 
but gives it that luſtre which at firſt ſight makes it look 
filvered, ot at leaſt varniſhed over. | 


8 


The paper thus made js white, fo 
the leaſt roughneſs to ſtop the 3 Cole Withou 
cation the riſing of any of its fibres b. ben or oe. 
made of the bark of a tree, it cracks. whe | 
the European paper: add that it is 
moiſture, that the duſt ſticks to it, and th 
ſoon get into it; to prevent which laſt = vom 
they are obliged often to beat their books . "tney 
them to the ſun. Add, that its thinneſs A 0 
to de ſoon worn out, the Chineſe are und la 
neceſſity of renewing their books, by Mw frequent 
52 e their blocks. impieſſon 
ide Le Compt. Nouv. Mem. ſur Ch; 
Bibl. Nov. Libr, an. 1697. p. hy 5 len. . Kut. 
Cur. tom. xix. p. 479. * Lays Edi, 
But the paper of * bamboo, it is to be ofen: 
neither the beſt, nor the moſt uſed, in Chi erred, is 
former of theſe reſpecls, it yields the priorit 2 mY 
per made of the cotton-ſhrub, which is he whine 
fineſt, and at the ſame time leaſt ſubject to — _ 
veniencies above mentioned ; becauſe it k 1 
and is as durable, as the European paper. eps as vel, 
Dr. Grew thinks we have many plants in England. wk: 
contain a down that in all probability would + go 
fine a paper as that made by the Chineſe from thei rh 
ton-ſhrub. By which it appears he miſtaken) 3 
that the Chineſe paper was made not from the 2. 
the cotton-ſhrub, but from the down or 4 
Vide Grew Muf. Reg. Soc. par. ii. ſect. 1, * 
215. | 
ut the paper in moſt common uſe in China.; 
of the tree called chu-ku, or ku-chu, 2 
compares, firſt to a mulbecry-tree, then to a fig-tree, then 
to a ſycamore-tree, and laſtly, to increaſe the embamaſ . 
ment, to a ſtrawberry-tree. By all which, we know no 
more of it than if he had ſaid nothing about it, 
The method of preparing it for paper is by firſt ſcrapin 
off lightly the thin outſide of the tree, which is — 
iſh: then they take off the inner rind in long thin ſlips 
which they blanch in water, and in thc ſun; and alter. 
wards prepare them in the ſame manner as the bamboo. 
It muſt not be ſorgot, that in the other trees it is only 
the inward bark that ſerves for making paper; but the 
bamboo, as well as the cotton-ſhrub, have this peculi- 
arity, that not only their bark, but their whole ſubſtance, 
may be employed, by means of the following prepac- 
ations. 
Out of a wood of the largeſt bamboos, they ſelect ſhoots 
of a year's growth, which are about the thickneſs of 
the calf of a man's leg: theſe they ſtrip of their fult 
cen rind, and ſplit them into ſtrait pieces of fix or 
even feet long: the pieces thus cleft, they ſteep ina a 
pond of muddy water, till they rot and grow ſoft by 
the maceration. In a fortnight they take them out, 
waſh them in clean water, ſpread them in a large dry 
ditch, and cover them in with lime for a ſew days ; then 
they take them out again, and having waſhed them a 
ſecond time, they ſlip them into ſmall filaments, which 
they expoſe in the ſun to dry and whiten : then throw 
them into large coppers, where they are thoroughly 
boiled : and laſtly, reduce them by the ſtrokes of larg: 
hammers to a thin paſte or pulp. 
After this, they take ſome ſhoots of a plant called ge- 
they ſoak them four or five days in water, till there 
come out an unctuous ſizy ſort of juice; this they mit 
with the pulp of which the paper is to be made, fome- 
what in the ſame manner as painters temper their co. 
lours; care being taken not to put in too much, n0! 
= little of it; on which the goodneſs of the pap much 
epends. © 
When they have mixed the juice of ko-teng with the 
cleft bamboo, and beaten the whole till it reſembles 4 
thick clammy water, they pour it into a large deep 4 
ſervoir, conſiſting of four walls, raiſed breait bigh, 7 
having the ſides and bottoms ſo cemented, that the l. 
uor cannot run out, nor ſoak in. TR 
This being done, and the workmen placed at me 
of the reſervoir, they dip in their moulds, and ta 8 
the ſurface of the liquor, which almoſt iaſtantly _ , 
paper z the mucilaginous and glewy juice of the ko- * 
binding the parts, and rendering the paper com , . 
and gloſly, qualities which the European paper net 
when firſt made. ; ; 
To harden the ſheets, and make them bear ink, N 
them into alum-water: this operation 15 cal fat 
from the Chineſe word fan, which ſignifies alum: ; 
3 ut very 13% 
manner is this: fix ounces of fiſh glue, e \ they alte 
are put in divers portingets of water, Which! e 
wards boil up, ſtirring it all the time to . they 
when the whole is reduced to a liquid 75 — 4 ahm, 
throw into it three quarters of a pound of calciu 
which they melt and incorporate with it, This 
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oF : t poured into a wide baſon, acroſs 
This 1 : i round ſtick; then they ſhut the 
which 7 ch ſheet in another cleft from end to end, 

* manner dip the ſheet, gently drawing it out 
and in as it is wetted, by fliding it over the round 
25 ſoon When the whole ſheet has been paſſed nimbly 
ſtick. h this liquor, which makes it whiter, and more 
throug 2. the long ſtick that holds the ſheet by the edge, 
ck into a hole in the wall, and the ſheet hung up to 


mould, wherewith they take up the ſheet, its 
ſo contrived, that it may be raiſed or lowered 
leaſure; and its bottom is not made with wire as 
, but with little lender ſlips of bamboo, drawn ſe- 
_ | times through holes made in a ſteel plate, whereby 
ho are rendered as fine as wire: they are then boiled 
220 till thoroughly ſoaked, that the mould may enter 
lightly into the water, and not fink deeper than is re- 
nißte to take up matter enough for a ſheet. ; 
To make ſheets of any extraordinary ſize, care is taken 
to have a reſervoir and mould large in proportion, This 
mould is ſuſtained by ſtrings which paſs over the pulley; 
and the moment theſe pull up the frame, the workmen, 
laced aſide the par aſſiſt to take the ſheet off; 
ine together in a regular manner. 
aps , * ſheets oh taken off, they have a hollow 
wall. whoſe ſides are well whitened : at one end hereof 
is an aperture, through which, by means of a pipe, they 
convey the heat of a neighbouring furnace: and at the 
ofite end is a ſmall vent to let out the ſmoke. By 
help of this ſort of ſtove, they dry the paper almoſt as 
faſt as it is made. 
Silvering of paper, as it is called, is another ſecret among 
the Chineſe, practiſed at a very ſmall charge, and with- 
out uſing any filver. In order to this, they take two 
ſcruples of glue, made of neats-leather, one ſeruple of 
alum, and half a pint of clean water: theſe they ſimme. 
over a flow fire, till the water is conſumed, that is, tall 
no more ſteam ariſes; then on a ſmooth table they ſpread 
ſome ſheets of paper, and on this, with a pencil, they 
apply two or three layers of the glue: then they take a 
wder made of talc boiled, and mixed with 4 the 
quantity of alum ; the two are ground together, lifted, 
and the powder boiled again in water, then dried in the 
ſun, and laſtly pounded again. This powder they ſiſt 
through a fine ſieve, ſpreading it uniformly on the ſheets 
prepared as above : after which they hang them in the 
ſhade to dry; and this effected, they lay them again on 
the table, and rub them gently with clean cotton to take 
of the ſuperfluous talc, which ſerves a ſecond time for 
the ſame purpoſe. With this powaer, diluted in water, 
mixed with glue and alum, they draw any figures at 
fancy on = paper. Vide Du Halde, Deſcrip. Chin. 
tom. i. p. 368. 
The æta of the invention of paper, among the Chineſe, 
oh a to Martini, about 160 years before 
ri 


dry« 
For the 
frame is 


ParER, Japan. Paper is made in Japan of the bark of 
e morus papyrifera ſativa, or true paper-tree, after the 
following manner : every year, when the leaves are fal- 
len off, or in the tenth Japaneſe month, which com- 
monly anſwers to our December, the young ſhoots, 
which are very ſucculent, are cut off into ſticks about 
three ſeet long, or ſomething leſs, and put together in 
bundles to be afterwards boiled with water and aſhes. 
If they ſhould grow dry before they can be boiled, they 
muſt be firſt ſoaked in common water, for about twenty- 
four hours, and then boiled. Theſe bundles, or faggots, 
we tied cloſe together, and put upright into a large 


we boiled till the bark ſhrinks ſo far as to let about half 
inch of the wood appear naked at the top. When 
the ſticks have all been ſulliciently boiled, they are taken 
2 of the water, and expoſed to the air till they grow 
cold, then they are {lit open lengthways, for the bark to 
% ha off, which being done, the wood is thrown 
vey uſeleſs, but the bark dried and carefully pre- 
,"ved, as being the ſubſtance out of which they are 


in f Weg | 
ume to take their paper, by 1 it undergo a far- 


er preparation, 
afterwards 


order to thi 


ion, conſiſting in clealing it a-new, and 
picking out the better from the worſe. In 
and be 5, it is ſoaked in water three or four hours, 
itis f e grown ſoft, the blackiſh ſkin which covers 
8 of, together with the green ſurface, of what 
yr which is done with a knife, which they call 
alſothe Ursi. that is, a kaad/i razor ; at the ſame time 
ratedfro 188 bark, which is a full year's growth, is ſepa- 

s rome ethinner, which covered theyoungerbranches, 
only a qa. Nelding the beſi and whiteſt paper, the latter 
More Ko and indifferent fort, If there is any bark of 
; 1 a year's growth, mixed with the reſt, it is like- 


e pi . 
E out, and laid afide as yielding a coarſer and 


kettle, which muſt be very well covered, and then they | 


> 
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worſe ſort of paper; all groſs knotty particles, and 
whatever elſe looks in the leaſt faulty and diſcolourcd, is 
picked out at the ſame time, to be kept with the laſt 
coarſe matter. 

After the bark has been ſufficiently cleanſed, and pre- 
pared and ſorted according to its differing degrees of 
goodneſs, it muſt be boiled in clear ley. From the 
time it begins to boil, they keep perpetually ſtirring it 
with a ſtrong reed, pouring from time to time ſo much 
freſh ley in as is neceſſary to condenſe the evaporation, 
and to ſupply what hath been already loſt by it; this 
boiling muſt be continued till the matter is grown ſo 
tender, that being but ſlightly touched with the finger 
it will diſſolve and ſeparate into flocks and fibres, 
Their ley is made of any ſort of aſhes, in the follow- 
ing manner: two pieces of wood are laid acroſs over 
a tub and covered with ſtraw, on which they lay wet 
aſhes, and then pour boiling hot water upon it, which, 
as it runs through the ſtraw into the tub underneath, 
is imbued with the ſaline particles of the aſhes, and 
makes what they call ley. 

After boiling the bark as above deſcribed, ſollows the 
waſhing of it, which is of no ſmall conſequence in 
paper-making, and muſt be managed with great judg- 
ment and attention ; if it hath not been waſhed long 
enough, the paper will be ſtrong, indeed, and of a good 
body, . but coarſe and of little value; and if, on the 
contrary, the waſhing has been too long continued, it 
will afford a whiter paper, but ſuch as will not bear ink. 
This part of paper-making, therefore, muſt be managed 
with the greateſt care and judgment, ſo as to keep to a 
middle degree, and avoid either extreme. They waſh 
it in a river, putting the bark into a ſort of ſieve, which 
will let the water run through, and ſtirring it continually 
with the hands and arms, till it comes to be diluted 
into a delicate ſoft pulp, or mucilage. For the finer 
ſort of paper the waſhing muſt be repeated ; but the 
bark muſt be put into a piece of linen, inſtead of a 
ſieve, becauſe the longer he waſhing is continued the 
more the bark is divided, and would come at laſt to be 
ſo thin and minute, that it would run out at the holes 
of the fieve and be loſt. and at the ſame time alſo, what 
hard knots or flocks, and other heterogeneous uſeleſs 
particles remain, muſt be carefully picked out, and put 
up with a coarſer ſort of bark for worſe paper. The 
bark having been ſufficiently waſhed, is put upon a thick, 
ſmooth, wooden table, in order to its being beaten with 
ſticks of the hard kuſnok; wood, which is commonly 
done by two or three people, until it is wrought fine 
enough, and becomes withal ſo thin, as to reſemble a 
pulp of ſoaked paper, which being put into water will 
diſſolve and diſperſe like meal. 

The bark, being thus prepared, is put into a narrow 
tub, with the fat ſlimy infuſion of rice, and the infuſion 
of the orenz root, which likewiſe is very ſlimy and mu- 
cilaginous. Theſe three things being put together muſt 
be ſtirred with a thin clean reed, till they are thoroughly 
mixed and wrought into an uniform liquid ſubſtance, of 
a good conſiſtence; this ſucceeds beſt in a narrow tub, 
but afterwards the mixture is put into a larger one, 
which is not unlike thoſe made uſe of in our paper- 
mills ; out of this tub the leaves are taken off one by 
one, on proper patterns made of bulruſhes, inſtead of 
braſs wire, called mys. Nothing remains now but a pro- 
per management in drying them; in order to this they 
are laid up in heaps, upon a table covered with a double 
matt, and a ſmall piece of reed is put between every 
leaf, which ſtanding out a little way, ſerves, in time, 
to lift them up conveniently, and take them off ſingly. 
Every hcap is covered with a ſmall plank or board, of 
the ſame ſhape and fize with the paper, on which are 
laid weights, firſt, indeed, ſmall ones, leſt the leaves, 
being then wet and tender, ſhould be preſſed together 
into one lump, but, by degrees, more and heavier, to 
preſs and ſqueeze out all the water. The next day the 
weights are taken off, the leaves are lifted up one by one, 
by the help of the ſmall ſtick above mentioned, and 
with the palm of the hand, clapped to long rough planks 
made for this purpoſe, which they will eaſily ſtick to, 
becauſe of the little humidity ſtill remaining. After this 
manner they are expoſed to the ſun, and when quite 
dry, taken off, laid up in heaps, pared round, and fo 
kept for uſe or ſale. 

It has been obſerved, that the infuſion of rice, with a gentle 
friction is neceſſary for this operation, becauſe of its 
white colour, and a certain clammy fatneſs, which at 


once gives the paper a good conſiſtence, and pleaſing 


whiteneſs. The ſimple infuſion of rice-flour will not 
do it, becauſe it wants that clammineſs, which, how- 
ever is a very neceſſary quality. The infuſion ſpoken 
of is made in an unglazed earthen pot, wherein the 


rice grains are ſoaked in water, and the pot afterwardz 
9 G ſhaken, 
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ſhaken, gently at firſt, but ſtronger by degrees; at laſt, 
freſh cold water is poured upon it, and the whole per- 
colated through a piece of linen. The remainder muſt 
go under the ſame operation again, freſh water being 
put to it, and this is repeated ſo long as there is any 
clammineſs remaining in the rice. The Japaneſe rice 
is by much the beſt for this purpole, as being the whiteſt 
and fatteſt fort growing in Afi. 
The infuſion of the orexi root is made aſter the follow- 
ing manner : the root pounded, or cut ſmall, 1s put into 
freth water, which in one night's time turns mucilagin- 
ous, and becomes fit for ule, aftet it has been ſtrained 
through a piece of linen. The different ſeaſons of the 
year require a different quantity of water to be mixed, 
with the root. They ſay the whole art depends entirely 
upon this. In the ſummer, when the heat of the air 
diſſolves the jelly, and makes it more fluid, a greater 
quantity is required, and leſs in proportion in the win- 
ter, and in cold weather; too much of this infuſion 
mixed with the other ingredients will make the paper 
thinner in proportion; too little, on the contrary, will 
make it too thick, therefore a middle quantity is re- 
quired to make a good paper, and of an equal thickneſs ; 
however, upon taking out a few leaves, they can eably 
ſee whether they have put too much or too little of it. 
Inſtead of the deni root, which ſometimes, at the be- 
ginning of the ſummer, grows very ſcarce, the paper- 
makeis make uſeof a creeping ſhrub, called ſane Fad/ura, the 
leaves whereof yield a mucilage in great plenty, though 
not altogether ſo good for this purpoſe, as the muci- 
lage of the above mentioned creni root. They alſo 
uſe the juncus ſativus, which is cultivated in Japan 
with great care and induſtry. It grows tall, thin, and 
ſtrong; the Japaneſe make ſails of it, and very fine matts 
to cover their floors. R 
It hath been obſerved above, that when the leaves are 


freſh taken off from their patterns, they are laid up in | 


heaps, on a table covered with two matts. Theſe two 
matts muſt be of a different fabric, one which lies lower- 
molt is coarſer, but the other, which lies uppermoſt, is 
thinner, made of thin, ſlender bulruſhes, which mult 
not be twiſted too cloſe one to another, but ſo as to 
let the water run through with eaſe, and very thin, not 
to leave any imprefſion upon the paper. 

A coarler fort of paper, proper to wrap up goods, and 
for ſeveral other uſcs, is made of the bark of the kad/e 
had/rra ſhrub, aſter the method above deſcribed. The 
Japaneſe paper is very tight and ſtrong, and will bear 
being twiticd into ropes. 

A thick firong fort of paper is fold at Siriga (one of 
the greateſt towns in Japan, and the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name), which is very neatly painted and 
folded up, fo much in a piece as is wanted for a fuit ; 
it looks ſo like filken or woollen ſtuff, that it might be 
miſtaken calily for them. A thin neat ſort of paper, 
which hath a yellowiſh caſt, is made in China and 
Tonquin, of cotton and bamboos: at Siam, the Sam- 
nites make their paper of the bark of the plok-k/2: tree, 
of which they have two forts, one black and the other 
white, both very coarſe, rude, and ſimple, as they them- 
felves are. They fold it up into books, much after the 
ſame manner fans are folded, and write on both fides, 
not, ingeed, with a pencil, in imitation of thoſe more 
polite nations who hve farther calt, but with a rude 
it ylus made of clay, 

Thus far we have given a deſcription of the way of mak- 
ing paper in the Eafl, which the late learned Becmannus 
Was to defirous to know, and fo earneſtly entreated tra- 
vellers to enquire into, being, however, miſtaken in fup- 
poling that it was made of cotton, whereas it evidently ap- 
pears by this account, that all the nations beyond the 
Ganges make it of the bark of trees and ſhrubs. The 
other Auadc nations on this fide the Ganges, the black 
inhabicants of the moſt ſouthermoſt parts excepted, 
make their paper of old rags of cotton ſtutf, and their 
method differs nothing from ours in Europe, except that 
It 15 more hmpie, and the inſtruments they make uſe of 
are pgrofſcr. 


cial pleadings, made up by the CLERK of the papers, 
who is an officer for that purpoſe. 

APER-clcaths became a mode a few years ago in France. 
M. Flachs has a diflertation expreſs on the ſubject, 
wherein he tells us, this faſhion ſcarce outlived half a 
day; and undertakes to ſhew, that it is no new thing, 
but had been practiſed among the ancients. But then 
it ſhould be conſidered, that the old Egyptian paper was 
a very different thing from our's ; as being likewiſe uſed 
for ſails, ropes, &c. - 

APER, flock, is a kind of paper-hanging, lately invented, 
which is emboſſed by means of chopt cloth. The paper 
deſigned for receiving the flock is generally firſt prepared 


— 
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and others in imitation of velvet, 
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with a varniſh ground, of a proper colour; ana «, 
uncommon to print ſome moſaic, or ether ( 18 dog 
figure, in colours, on the ground, before I running 
laid on: this may be done with any pigm the | 15 
lour deſired, tempered in iſh Sment of the eo. 
3 P C varnith, and laid on b ö 
cut for the purpoſe. F 2 pring 
The manner of laying on the flock is either 
of a print, or by a ſtencil. But as the ſhow by mean 
ecute nothing but detached parts, neil ean ex. 
unfit for all deſigns where running work Jay ls 
other more complicated ornaments, are int 2 or 
is extremely confined, with reſpect to the — aced; it 
deſigns for which it can be employed; and =_ of the 
therefore moſt generally preferred. The — Print ig 
laying on the flock by means of a print 7 of 
wooden print being cut (ſee PAPÞEu-hangiy A is: 3 
manner, that the part of the deſign, which, in ſuch 
for the flock, may project beyond the reſt * 
face, the varniſh is put on a block covered with _ 
or oil cloth, and the print is then uſed to lay the gore 
on all the parts where the flock is to bs kd, 7 
ſheet, thus prepared by the varniſhed impreffion, is nas 
to be removed to another block or table : y. 
ſtrewed over wich flock z which is afterwards 4. 
gently compreſſed by a board, or ſome other far bog 
to make the varniſh take the better hold of jr. The, 
the ſheet is to be hung on a frame till the varniſh he 
perfectly dry ; at which time the ſuperfluous part of th 
flock is to be bruſhed off by a ſoft camel's-hair "yy 
and the proper flock will be found to adhere in 2 ve ; 
ſtrong manner. When the ſtencil is uſed, the fam: 
method is to be purſued: the varniſh for holding the 
flock being laid on by that, inſtead of a print; and the 
flock afterwards ſtrewed upon it, as in the other caſe, 
The uſual method of preparing the flock is, b cutting 
woollen rags, or pieces of cloth, with the ker by 
means of a large bill or chopping knife. But it is much 
more eaſily and better done by a machine; which my 
be worked by a horſe-mill, at the fame time ſuch mill 
is employed for cutting diamonds, or any other fimilar 
purpofe. In ſuch caſe, the conſtruction of that part of 
the mackine, which is made for the cutting the flock 
is this. 
A box is made for containing the rags or cloth to be 
cut; which is open at the top; and of ſuch ſize, as 
may beſt ſuit the quantity of rags that the force em- 
ployed can cut. A blade is alſo to be made, the length 
of which is to be equal to the breadth of the box; aud 
it ſhould be ſtrong; and muſt be charged with as great 
2 weight as the Ao employed can be made to railc 
with a quick motion. The box, being filled with the 
rags or cloth to be cut, is placed under the blade, and 
made to move by hitches, aſter the ftroke of the blade 
is given, juſt ſo far as where it is proper the blade 
ſhould again cut the cloth or rags: while, at the fame 
time, the blade is lifted up, and let fall on the 
cloth, which it cuts through, till by ſucceſlive {trokes, 
and the progreflive motion of the box under it, the 
whole quantity of cloth or rags in the box bas been 
cut. The box mult then be turned, fo that one ofthe 
ſides may become the front; and the operation mult be 
repeated ; by which means the cloth or rags, having 
been cut both ways, will be reduced to the ſtate in 
which the matter is called flock 3 and tit to be employed 
for the purpoſe of paper-hangings. The work neceſſary 
for conveying from the principal mover the mil, 
the motion for thruſting forward the box, and raiſng 
the blade, may be eaſily ſupplied by any 1ngenous _ 
wright, and need not theretore be particularly deſcribe 
here. | 
There is a kind of counterfeit fock paper, which, __ 
well managed, has very much the fame efteCt ay 
eye as the real; though done with leſs expence- Moor 
manner of making this ſort is, by laying grow Hit 
varniſh on the paper 3 and having. alterwards mo 
the deſign of the flock in varniih, in the ſame may 4 
as for the true ; inſtcad of the flock, fome RE. by 
dry colour, of the ſame hue with the flock $6. ** 
the delign, but ſomewhat of a darker 272 1. wy 
powdered, is ftrewed upon the printed varni , 1 _ 
duces greatly the ſame appearance. Handma! 
Arts, vol. it. p. 458, &c. 


ther, 


ral kinds ; ſome of e. 
made in repreſentation of ſtucco work, __ 1. 
ceilings, on the ſides of halls, ſtair-caſes, pallagcb = 
' damalk, _ 0 
chints, or ſuch ſilks and ſtuffs as are employed for 

ing rooms. 


* . . * 9 lies in the 
The principal difference in the manufacture ud ther 
rounds; ſome of which are laid in varn” 


in the common vehicles for water-colours a fort of ca 
The kind of paper employed for this ule 18 00, 
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aufaftured for the purpoſe, which muſt be 


on 1 defote it be painted. 1 Geo. ſtat. 2. cap. 36. 


per to be uſed for painting paper-hang- 
zes are all thoſe that can be uſed in water and varnith. 
4 for common deſigns done with water only, the fol- 
roper. 
loving ie endes, roſe- pink, and red-oker : for 
. Pruſſian blue, verditer, and indigo: for yellow; 
he yellow-berry waſh, Dutch pink, and yellow oker : 
Gor Seen verdigriſe, or a mixture of the blue colours 


The colours pro 


with the yellow colours, particularly with the yellow- |. 


: ſor orange; vermilion, or red-lead, with 
2 for purple; a waſh made of logwood, or 
a mixture of the lake, or roſe-pink, with deep-coloured 
Pruſſian blue, or with indigo : for black ; ivory black, 
and in ſome nicer caſes lamp- black: for white; whit- 
ing: and for the heightnings; white-lead. 

Where great brightneſs is required, the lake ſhould be 
uſed ſor the crimſon red, and Pruſſian blue for the 
blue ; but for many purpoſes, roſe-pink uſed alone tor 
the crimſon red, and indigo mixt with whiting for the 
blue, will anſwer the purpoſe with greatly leſs expence. 
The lake, roſe-pink, Pruſſian blue, and Dutch pink, 
intended for this uſe, ſhould be procured in a moiſt 
The ales uſed in varniſh may be the ſame as thoſe 
uſed in water; but for this purpole, thoſe juſt men- 
tioned ſhould be obtained dry. : 
As for the vehicles of the colours 3 when water is uſed, 
it muſt be inſpiſſated with ſize and gum Arabic or Sc- 
negal. When burniſh is uſed, it muſt be formed of oil 
of turpentine, and the reſins and gums which will dif- 
ſolve in that menſtruum. With reſpect to the grounds 
for paper hanging, thoſe that are laid in water are made 
by mixing whiting with the ſize above mentioned, and 
laying it on the paper, with a proper brufh, in the moit 
even manner. Nothing more is neceſſary, when the 
ground is to be leſt white;; and the paper being hung 
on a proper frame, till it be dry, is ft to be painted. 
When coloured grounds are wanted, the ſame method 
muſt be purſued 3 and the ground of whiting firlt laid; 
except that, in paler colours, a ſecond coating may ſome 
times be ſparcd, by mixing ſome ang colour with the 
whiting. But where a greater force of colour is wanted, 
thepigmentor colouring ſubſtance mult be tempered with 
the proper vehicle, and then ſpread over the white coat. 
The varnih grounds are made much in the ſame man- 
ner, by mixing the proper colour with the varniſh, and 
ſpreading it on the paper. 
There are thre2 methods, by which paper-hangings are 
1 the fi:it by printing on the colours ; the ſecond 
y uſing the flencil; and the third by laying them on 
with a pencil, as in other kinds of painting. 
When the colours are laid on by printing, the impreſ- 
ſion is made by wooden prints; which are cut in ſuch 
manner, that the figure to be exprefled is made to pro- 
ject from the ſurface, by cutting away all the other 
part. This, being charged with the colours tempered 
with their proper vehicle, by letting the print gently 
down on a block, on which the colour is previouſly 
ſpread, conveys it from thence to the ground of the 
paper, on which it is made to fall more forcibly by 
nizans of its weight, and the effort of the arm of 


the perſon who uſes the print. The manner of doing 


this, when more particularly explained, is thus. 
The paper, being properly prepared by a ground 
of whiting, colour, or varniſh, is laid on a proper 
vlock, on which a piece of leather is {trained. The 
colour, mixt with its proper vehicle, is ſpread on 
mother piece of leather or oil cloth, laid on a flat 
block, ſomewhat larger than the print; which is done 
by a boy or man who attends for that purpoſe ;z and 
having the colour by him, in a pot, ſpreads it with a 
rulh on the block betwixt every ſtroke and impreſſion 
ine printer makes. The print is previoully cut in ſuch 
manner, correſpondently to the deſign of the painting, 
that there ſhall be a projection on the ſurface anſwer- 
ng to every part, where that colour intended to be con- 
veyed by this print is neceſſary. The printer then takes 
the print either in his right hand, or, when too heavy 
" lo managed, in both, and drops it gently on the 
block, Jult charged with colour; from whence he again 
immedistely raiſes it in the moſt perpendicular direction, 
and lets it fall in the ſtrongeſt, though moſt even man- 
* be can, on the paper; increaſing the force by all 
e additional velocity he can give the print. When 


this is done, th . 22 . 
the block, „the ſheet printed is immediately taken off 


in its plac 
quantity 
that the 


and hung up to dry; and another being put 
e the ſame operation is repeated, till the whole 
of paper be printed. It is ealy to conclude, 


re mult be as many ſeparate prints, as there ate 
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colours to be printed; and they are to be uſed fuccef- 
lively in the ſame mannor as the firſt, But where there 
are mote than one, great care muſt be taken, aftet the 
lirſt, to let the print fall exactly in the ſame part of 
the paper, as that which went L otherwiſe the 
hgure of the deſign would be brought into irregularity 
and confuſion. In common paper of low price it is 
uſual, therefore, to print only the outlines, and lay on 
the reſt of the colours by ſtencillingz which both ſaves the 
expence of cutting more prints; and can be practiſed by 
common workmen, not requiring the great care and 
dexterity neceſſary to the uſing prints. 

The manner of ſtencilling the colours is this. The 
figure, which all the parts of any particular colour make 
in the deſign to be painted, is to be cut out, in a piece 
of thin leather, or oil cloth. Theſe pieces of leather; 
or oil cloth, are called ſtencils; and being laid flat on 
the ſheets of paper to be printed, ipread on a table of 
floor, are to be rubbed over with the colour properly 
tempered, by meaus of a large bruth. The colour paſſ- 
ing over the whole is conſequently ſpread on thoſe 
parts of the paper where the cloth or leather is cut away, 
and give the ſame effect as if laid on by a print. This 
is nevertheleſs only practicable, without great care, in 
parts where there are only detached matlcs, or ſpots of 
colours : for where there are ſmall continued lines, or 
parts that run one into another, it is diſſicuſt to preſerve 
the connection or continuity of the parts of the cloth, 
or to keep the ſmaller corners cloſe down to the paper; 
and therefore, in ſuch cates, prints are preferable.— 
Stencilling is indeed a cheaper method of ridding coarſe 
work than printing; but without ſuch extraordinary 
attention and trouble, as render it equally difficult with 
printing, it is far leſs beautiful and exact in the effect; 
For the outline of the ſpots of colour want that ſharpnefs 
and regularity that are given by prints; beſides the fre- 
quent extralineations, or deviations {rom the juſt figure, 
which happen by the original miſplacing of the ſten= 
cils, or the thifting the place of them during the oper- 
ations 

Pencilling is only uſed in the cafe of nicer work, ſach 
as the better imitations of the India paper. It is per- 
formed in the ſame manner as other paintings in water, 
or varniſh. | 

It is ſometimes uſed only to fill the outlines already 
formed by printingz where the price of the colour, or 
the exactneſs of the manner in which it is required to 
be laid on, render the ſtencilling or printing it leſs 
proper: at other times it is uſed for forming or deline- 
ating ſome parts of the deſign, where a ſpirit of freedom 
and variety, not to be had in printed outlines, are de- 
fired to be had in the work. 

The manner of proceeding with theſe ſeveral methods 
is, in common work, to itencil frit all parts of each 
colour in the deſign, and to give an outline to the 
whole at laſt, by printing with brown or black: but 
where there is any running part of the deſigns, fuch as 
ſcrolls, or the ſtems or ſtalks of creeping plants, or 
flowers, which are to be printed in any other colour than 
brown or black, a print muſt be uſed for them; though, 
if they require only brown or black, they may be done 
by the ſame print which makes the outlines. 

In the finer paper, where ſeveral colours are laid on with 
the prints, the principal colour is begun with; and the 
reſt taken ſucceſſively; the print for the outline being 
laid on laſt. In caſes where the pencil is to be uſed, the 
outline is nevertheleſs to be made before the colours are 
laid on by the pencil, if ſuch outline is to be made at 
all ; becauſe that is the guide to the perſon who lays 
on the colour; and confines them to a correctneſs. 

In paper printed with deſigns in chtaro oſcuro, ſuch as 
the imitation of ſtucco work, and baſs-relieves, the or- 
der of printing muſt be, to lay on the ground-colour 
firſt; afterwards the ſhades ; and laltly the lights : and 
the ſame rule of ſucceſhon ſhould be obſerved where the 
colours are pencilled, Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. 
p. 445; Kc. : 3 
Paper-hangings may be ſpangled with that kind of talc 
called iſinglaſs, which being reduced to a groſs flaky 
powder, has a great reſemblance to thin ſilver ſcales or 
powder. It is laid on by ſtrewing over the varniſh, 
which forms the ground, before it begins to dry. When 
it is laid on in a figure, for the repreſentation of em- 
broidery, the figure mult be printed in varnith, and the 
talc ſtrewed upon it, and treated like flock. Smalt may 
alſo be uſed in the fame manner as flock or ſpangles. — 
But hangings of this kind are now little uled. 
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miniſters abroad, and generally all the papers and diſ- 

patches that paſs through the offices of the ſecretaries 

of ſtate, are lodged, and diſpoſed in the way of library. 
It was chiefly from this noble repoſitory that biſhop 
Burnet had materials for his Hiſtory of the Reform- 
ation. 

ParyeR portraits and pictures. One Elizabeth Pyberg, who 
lived at the Hague, in 1699, cut in 7 not only towns, 
as Loo and Hounflerdyke, but even faces to an extreme 
likeneſs. Mr. Ellys aſfutes us, ſhe did king William and 
queen Mary better than any limner he had ever ſeen, 
and refuſed 1000 guilders for the pieces; which were 
ſo curious, that he could not believe the queen's drapery 
not to be point till he had moſt accurately examined it. 

Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 286, p. 1418. 

Parkn, flamped. See STAMP. 

PAPERS is a term alſo uſed for writings, eſpecially thoſe 
relating to a man's eſtate, property, dealings, or the like. 
In which ſenſe, papers include books of accounts, in- 
voices, and orders; alſo deeds, bonds, charters, and the 
like. 

PayERs is alſo ſometimes uſed for manuſcript books. 

Parr ks is more particularly uſed of late days for gazettes, 

88 and other public news-writings. : 

e have daily papers, weekly papers, morning papers, 
evening papers, occaſional papers, political papers, lite- 
rary papers, y whe of entertainment, &c. 

PAPER, among Bankers, and other negociants, is alſo uſed 

for bills of exchange, bank, and promiſſory notes, &c. 

Subſtituting paper for money, and giving the paper an 

arbitrary value, was the way of paying debts introduced 

in France by Mr. Law. A royal BANK was eſtabliſhed, 
to which people were to carry their money, and receive 
the value of it in bills, which were to paſs current in 
trade as fo much money. Vide Chevign. Scienc. des 

Perf. de la Cour, tom. it. p. 292. It was made confiſ- 

cation of goods, and the gallies, for any man to keep 


above ſorty livres by him of any but paper money. When 


the regent was told what a rage was ſpirited up againſt 
him about the arrets for making paper current, and how 
openly the people threatened him, he anſwered coolly, 
the French were like watch-dogs, they would bark, but 
not bite: Les Frangois reſemblent aux chiens d garde, ils 
aboyent, mais ne mordent pas. Miſt. Miſc. Lett. tom. iv. 
p. 16. Hence, 

Pa ERR- credit is uſed to ſignify any kind of property that is 
transferred or circulated from one perſon to another, by 
means of any written paper obligation, initead of hard 
money, merchandizes, or lands : ſuch as exchequer bills, 
bank notes, bills of exchange, promitlory notes, bonds, 
and mortgages z under which denomination ſome include 
all transfers made by ſtocks, &c. 

PAPHIS, in J[chthyology, a name by which ſome have called 
the gar-fiſh, 

PAPIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by Linnæus ORVALA. 

PAPIAN-Popean law, in Roman Antiquity, was enacted 
by the conſuls M. Papius Mutilus, and Q. Popæus Se 
cundus. This law obliged all men to marry at a certain 
age, eſtabliſhed great exemptions and privileges in favour 
of thoſe that had children, and laid heavy fines on all 
who, after a certain age, continued ſingle. It was alſo 
called the Julian law, becauſe it had been publiſhed by 
the order of Auguſtus, who was of the Julian family. 
The ſeverity of this law was mitigated by Tiberius. 

PAPIER macht is made of cuttings of white or brown pa- 
per, boiled in water, and beaten in a mortar, till they 

are reduced into a kind of paſte, and then boiled with a 
ſolution of gum arabic or of ſize, to give tenacity to the 
paſte, which is afterwards formed into different toys, 
and by preſſing it into oiled moulds either of wood or of 
plaſter of Paris. When dry, it is done over with a mix- 
ture of ſize and lamp-black, and afterwards varniſhed. 

See G1LDING, JAPANNING, and VARNISH. 

PAPILIO, in Zoology, the generical-name, including a nu- 
merous genus of tour-winged inſects of the LEPIDOP- 
TERA order, comprehending in the Linnzan ſyſtem no 
leſs than two hundred and ſeventy-three ſpecies, diſtin- 
guiſhed by clavated antennz, popularly known by the 
names of butterflies and moths, though the moth is 
claſſed under a diſtinct genus by Linnzus. See PHa- 
LANA. 

For the ſeveral parts of the butterfly, fee FeeLERs, 
WING, TRUNK, &c. and InsECTSs. 

Their arrangement into genera and elaſſes are in a great 
meaſure taken from theſe ſeveral parts, and from the 
great uſes which they make of them. The general di- 
ſtinction is that which divides them into the day and 
night kinds; we have among the birds ſome few that fly 


tions, letters, intelligences, negociations of the king's 
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often be driven out in ſwarms. In this caſe 


abroad only by night, but theſe bear on 
tion in number to. the day-fliers: on the c ; 
number of butterflies which we ſee date oh 
fields and gardens, are ſcarce ſo many as they, om the 
abroad only by night. We often meet with dich fy 
in our houſes, flying about the candles, and N. even 
ſwarm with them : in the day-time we find the 1. 
der the leaves of plants, and often, as it were 8 
pid ſtate. In this condition they remain till oy in a tot 
they are ſo cunning in hiding themſelves at chi z dut 
that it is difficult to ſee one even in places wh Hm 
are a great number. The way to diſcover 8 chere 
beat and diſturb the buſhes, or ſhake the b anche 


in places where they are ſuſpected to ry ge 


fly far, but ſettle again upon the firſt tree or 2 * 
come to; and in ſummer, if any one goes out j * 
fields or gardens, with a candle, in a calm lin w the 
there will numbers of different kinds of them alm gen, 
mediately gather about it. Theſe are called b — 11 
1 1 phalene, and moths, FTIR 
e ſeveral kinds of butterflies that have t Re 
clinations, have alſo external characters 9 
may be A ee all thoſe which have buttoned Ky 
tennz, or club antennæ, are of the diurnal kind, and _s 
never ſeen flying about candles in the night, Thire = 
other forms of the antennæ alſo, which are peculizr t 
the day butterflies z and the night ones are diſtin * 
by their having the plumoſe, he priſmatic, or 2. 
_ * FEeLERs. ORE 
ole which fly about our candles are alwa 
theſe three kinds. It is not, indeed, to 3 
firmed, that no one of theſe kinds is ever ſeen hint b 
day-light, ſince in woods and thickets we often ſce Is 
fluttering about without having been diſturbed ; but all 
that are thus'caught flying are males, and are at that 
time ſeeking aſter the females to couple with them, theſe 
being all fixed immoveably under the leaves and on the 
branches of trees. 
The common kinds that we ſee fly about from flower to 
flower are all of the day kind; a few ſpecies of the Pla- 
lænæ ſometimes flutter about the thiſtle flowers, and ſeem 
to ſuck them ; but theſe are ſeldom ſeen; and among 
the moths or night kinds, as we call them, there are 2 
E many that never fly about by night any more thay 
y day, and, indeed, make no ule of their wings at all. 
It is alſo a ſingular obſervation, that the moths which fly 
about our candles, whether in the houſe or abroad in the 
gardens, are all males; the females never do it. The 
male of the glow-worm flies in the ſame manner at a 
candle, thinking it is the light of his female; and it is 
poſſible, that the female moths may, in the night, yield 
a light that affects the eyes of the male of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, though it be inſenſible to our view. See Tab. of 
In ſects, N“ 10. 
The great 2 diſtinctions of the butterſlies into day 
and night kinds being made, it is neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to numbers of other ſub- diſtinctions, in order to 
arrange them in any method; and theſe can by no means 
be taken from them in their prior ſtate of caterpillars, 
my of them being in that ſtate alike in all their gene- 
_ characters, though of different genera in their flying 
ate. 
As the antennz ſerve for diſtinctions of the butterflies 
into claſſes, ſo do their trunks into genera z but theſe are 
only capable of diſtinguiſhing a few, the flat and the 
round being their principal diſtinction. Mr. Reaumur 
has obſerved, that the day butterflies all have theſe trunks, 
but that many of the night kinds want them. The wings, 
however, give the greateſt variety of generical charac- 
ters among theſe animals. The hone of theſe, and the 
manner in which theſe creatures carry them, when walk- 
ing and at reſt, ſerve as great and eſſential diſtinctions: 
The differences in the manner of the butterflies carrying 
their wings has been more conſidered by Reaumur than 
by any author who went before him. He obſerves, that 
ſome of the ſpecies carry their wings perpendicular a 
the thing they fit upon; others carry them plain ot *. 
with the horizon; and others let them fall below that le- 
vel; theſe are called the drooping-wing kind. Some 
others form a ſort of canopy with them, to cover their 
bodies; and others make them as it were embrace their 
bodies. The colours of the wings make excellent wy 
tions for the ſeveral ſpecies z but they are not 4 all bt 
for generical diſtinctions. kinds 
It has been already obſerved, that there are three = 
of antennæ which are peculiar to the da butterliy 4 
the diſtribution under theſe alone would be too 5 
the ſpecies of the button-horned ones being alone 8 


too numerous to be held altogether. It is 2 — 
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a ſmall Propor 
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n with theſe the poſitions of the wings, 
ding differences, and tKe day but- 
thus diſtinguiſhed into ſeven 


therefore, to take f das 
according to the pr 
terliies, or paplicsy are 


claſſes. 


Contains thoſe papr/7s whoſe antennæ are ter- 
Cials . 0 


- ated by buttons, and whoſe wings, when at N . 
mina perpendicular direction to the thing the crea 
1 * under edges of which embrace the 
ture ſits TY the body, and whoſe fix legs are all em- 
lower part © Raining the body, and in walking. The 
loyed in 5 bite butterily produced from the beau- 
dack-ſpotted whi ar. BA of the papilios of this 

ful cabbage caterpillar, 18 
_ >. Contains the papilias of the mn e 1 
/. or in all reſpects, except that they uſe only four 
= —4 ; in ſuſtaining the body and in walking. The 
19 1 legs in the flies of this claſs are held in a 
bent poſture, and are furniſhed with a Las os = 
their ends, and ſeem to ſerve as a ſort o arms. ieſe 
1:15 in general are produced from the prickly cater- 
zhars. The ſolitary nettle kind gives us an inſtance in 
4% Contains thoſe papilios which agree in all re- 
ſects with the former, except that their two anterior 
Jegs, which they uſe as arms, and never in walking, are 
not terminated by downy ends, but are faſhioned like the 
other legs at the extremity, only ſo mall, that it requires 
n e whe to diſtinguiſh them. There is an Inſtance 
of this claſs in a common grey and yellow Papillio, that 
is found in paſtures among the grafs in June, July, and 
3 4 Contains thoſe papilies which have buttoned an- 
tene, as the others, and which carry their wings, when 
at reſt, in a perpendicular direction to the thing the fit 
vpon; but as the former have the inferior edge of their 
wings bent round the under part of their body, fo in 
theſe the inferior edge is bent upwards in both pair of 
wings, and embraces and covers the upper part of the 
body. However obvious this diſtindion may be, there 
is another yet more plain one in this, that all of this 
claſs have one of the jaggs of the wing ſo far extended 
beyond the reſt of the verge, that it forms a kind of tail, 
and they are called the tailed St ies. Theſe uſe all 
their fix legs in walking. 
Claſs 5. Contains thoſe papilios which have fix real legs, 
which they uſe as ſuch, and their horns terminated by 
buttons as the others; but whoſe wings, when they are 
in repoſe, are not elevated perpendicularly to the thing 
they fit on, as in the four preceding clafſes, but are held 
in an horizontal direction, or at the utmoſt never meet 
in an angle over the back. We have an inſtance of this 
claſs in a butterfly bred from a ſmooth caterpillar of the 
marſhmallow. 
Claſs b. Contains thoſe papr/i95 which have club antennx, 
that is, ſuch antennz as gradually increaſe in thickneſs 
from their origin to their extremity. Sce FEELERS. 
Theſe are that claſs of papilios which are always upon 
the wing, and buzz about flowers without ever ſettling 
upon them. I hey dart their trunks into the flower while 
they ſuſtain themſelves in the air, and have a way of 
holding themſelves in poize, like a kite or other bird of 
prey; but when they are buſy about the flowers, they 
have their wings in continual motion, and make a hum- 
ming noiſc, like the humble bees. 
called all theſe phalznwe, or night buttertlics, but they are 
all truly of the day kind. The French, from their poiz- 


noiſe, call them eperviers, and papilt: ns-bourdons. Ot 
this claſs are thoſe {mall ſpecies called the f]v butterflies, 
whoſe wings i 
the remainder being tranſparent and glaſſy, as ſome ex- 
preſs it. 
Claſs 5. In this laſt claſs are comprehended thoſe papilios 
whole antenne are large at their origin, ſmaller after- 
wards, and finally terminated by an oval head; and 
winch differ from the club antennx in having no pencils 
of hairs at the end. This claſs is not very numerous 
and the moſt ſrequent inſtance we have of it is in a paint- 
ed kind, which we frequently find on blades of graſs, in 
meadows in July. This flies little in the day time, but 
G uſually found fixed to a plant, as the moths are. Mad. 
Merian and others have thence called it a phalena, or 
Kght-fly; but the truth is, that it flies no more bv night 

m by day-light, but is a lazy creature, which makes 
very little ule of its wings. 
— 8 * appearance from one of Mad. Merian's 
tay 5 ma os twentieth, that an eighth claſs of theſe 
—* 15 * ould be found, the having figured one with 
ts l = ated antennæ, common to ſome of the moths, 
crvation be juſt, or if any new ones of a like 


— ould demand it, the claſſes may be eaſily en- 
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ing themſelves on the wing, and making that humming | 


are only covered in part witu duſt or ſcales, | 
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Linnzus has diſtributed the genus of papiliones into five 
claſſes z viz. 1. The equites, with the fore- wings, whoſe 
length is greater than their breadth at the baſe, and whoſe 
antennz are moſt commonly filiform ;z under this claſs he 
comprehend the trees, with ſanguineous or black ſpots 
on the breaſt, and the achivi, without ſuch ſpots, but 
having an ocellus (ſee InstcTSs) at the anus; ſome of 
which have faſcize, or bands, on the wings, and ſome 
without any. 2. The heliconti, with narrow entire wings, 
that are moſt commonly denudated ; the fore-wings be- 
ing oblong, and the hind ones very ſhort. 3. The p- 
Nat, with entire wings, to which claſs belong the can- 
didi, with whitiſh wings, and the {o/eivi, with variegat- 
ed wings. 4. The nymphales, with denticulated wings, 
comprehending the gemmati, with ocelli in all the wings, 
in the fore-wings, or in the poſterior ones; and the pha- 
leral!, whoſe wings have no ocelli. 5. The ſmall plebeii, 
the larva of which is commonly contracted, compre- 
hending the rurales, with dark ſpots in the wings; and 
the wrbicelz, which have commonly pellucid ſpots in 
them. 
The world is well acquainted with the beauties of this 
part of the animal creation ; but Mr. Reaumur has given 
accounts of ſome very lingular ſpecies, which deſerve a 
peculiar regard. 
One ſpecies of theſe he has called the bundle of dry leaves. 
This, when it is in a ſtate of reit, has wholly the ap- 
earance of a little cluſter of the decayed leaves of ſome 
. The poſition and colour of its wings greatly fa- 
vour this reſemblance z and they have very large ribs, 
wholly like thoſe of the leaves of plants, and are in- 
dented in the ſame manner at their edges, as the leaves 
of many plants are. This ſeems to point out the care of 
nature for the animal, and frequently may preſerve it 
from birds, &c. 
The ſbull butterfly is another ſingular ſpecies, ſo called 
from its head reſembling, in ſome degree, a death's 
head, or human ſkull. I his very remarkable appearance 
is terrible to many people, but it has another yet greater 
ſingularity attending it; which is, that, when frighted, 
it has a mournful and harſh voice. This appeared the 
more ſurpriſing to Mr. Reaumur, as no other known but- 
terſly had any the leaſt voice at all; and he was not ready 
of belief that it was a real voice, but ſuſpected the noiſe, 
like that of the cicadæ, to be owing to the attrition of 
ſome part of the body; and, in fine, he, by great pains, 
diſcovered that this noiſe was not truly vocal, but was 
made by a hard and briſk rubbing of the trunk againſt 
two hard bodies between which it is piaced. 
Another butterfly there is, ſo ſmall, that it might be miſ- 
taken for a very ſmall fly. This is certainly the extreme 
in degree of ſize of all the known butterllies, and cannot 
but have been proportionably ſmall in the ſtate of a ca- 
terpillar and chryſalis: this creature ſpends its whole life 
in all the three ſtages of caterpillar, chryſalis, and but- 
tertiy, on the leat of the celandine. It lives on the un- 
der {ide of the leaf; and though in the caterpillar ſtate 
it feeds on it, yet it does no damage. It does not eat the 
ſubſtance of the leaf, but draws from it only a fine juice, 
which is ſoon repaired again, without occaſioning any 
change in the appearance of the leaf. This ſpecies is 
very ſhort lived, and paſſes through its three ſtates in fo 
ſhort a time, that there are frequently ten generations of 
it in one year; whereas in all the other butterflies, two 
generations in the year are all that are to he had. Theſe 
two generations are ſufficient to make 2 prodigious in- 
creatc: in a large garden, it there are twenty caterpil- 
lars in ſpring, theſe may be overlooked, and there may 
be eaſily concluded to be none there, even on a narrow 
ſearch z but if theſe twenty caterpillars aſterwards be- 
come twenty butterflies, ten ot which are male and ten 
female, and each female lay the ſame number of eggs 
that the common ſilk-worm does, that is, four hundred; 
if all the caterpillars hatched of theſe become butterflies, 
and theſe lay eggs in the ſame proportion, which remain 
the winter, and come to be hatched in the ſucceeding 
ſpring ; then from theſe twenty, in only one year, you 
will have cight hundred thouſand; and if we add to this 
the increaſe of theſe in a ſucceeding year, the account 
muſt appear terrible, and ſuch as no art could guard 
againſt. The great ruler of the world has put ſo many 
hinderances in the way of this over-abundant production, 
that it is very rare ſuch years of deſtruction happen. 
Some ſuch have happened, however, and much miſchief 
has been dreaded from them, not only from their eating 
all the herbage, but from themſelves being eaten with 
herbs in ſallads and otherwiſe z but experiments have 
proved this an erroneous opinion, and they are found to 
be innocent, and eatable as ſnails or oyſters. Reaumur. 
The butterfly, whoſe whole lite in that ſtate is employed 
only in the propagation of its ſpecies, gives the curious 
obſerrer much cauſe of wonder in the manner of it. In 
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the generation of different butterflies. In many ſpecies 


to the touch. Mr. Reaumur has proved, by repeated ex- 
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all the ſpecies, the male, in the time of coupling, throws 
out from the laſt ring of his body a part which enters into 
the hinder part of the female. This organ may be ſeen 
on preſſing lightly with the fingers the body of a male 
| butterfly. The end of the body where this 1s ſituated is 
extremely flexile, and the creature turns it with great fa- 
cility upward or downward, or to either fide; and to 
this it is owing, that there are many different attitudes in 


the male lays his body in a parallel beſide the 
the female, and their wings bein 
make a ſort of cloſe covering for 


dy of 
ſpread horizontally, 
h their bodies; and 


the hinder part of the body of the male being capable of | 


turning ſideways, is now able to perform all its functions. 
In other ſpecies the male gets _ the body of the fe- 
male, and the work is then performed, by means of his 
power of bending the end of his body downwards. In 
this ſtate, if any thing diſturbs them, the female ariſes 
from her ſeat, and flies away with the male upon her 
back; and this ſeems almoſt the only uſe the female has 
for wings, for ſhe is too heavy to fly with any pleaſure. 
The power the male has of bending this part of his body 
upwards, is of uſe when he meets the female on the 
wing; but this is ſeldom the caſe, and that only in a few 
ſpecies. But beſides all theſe forms of generation, they 
are not unfrequently ſeen joined tail to tail, with their 
bodies in a ſtraight line, and their heads ſtanding oppo- 
ſite ways. The act of generation in moſt ſpecies of but- 
terflies, paſſes without any emotion, and ſeemingly in a 
ſtate of reſt and perfect tranquility z but this is not the 
caſe in all; for in the butterfly bred of the ſilkworm ca- 
terpillar, the male raiſes and falls his wings all the time 
with great celerity. Mr. Malpighi has had the patience 
to count the number of theſe vibrations of the wings of 
the butterfly of this ſpecies, and found them a hundred 
and thirty in number; after this the creature falls into a 
languor and faintneſs, which laſts about a quarter of an 
hour, and ſometimes ſeparates himſelf from the female; 
if not, at the end of this time, he recovers himſelf, and 
renews the agitations of his wings, but for a leſs number 
of times. The ſame author uſually counted at this latter 
time thirty-ſix ; and after this he becomes languid again, 
and afterwards revives ſeveral other times, but the inter- 
vals are longer, and the clappings of the wings leſs nu- 
merous. Memoirs Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. See Au- 
RELIA. 


Caterpillars, in general, are by ſome ſuppoſed poiſonous 


periments, that all the ſmooth ones are perfectly clear 
from this accuſation, and may be handled with perfect 
ſafety ; but the hairy ones are capable of producing great 
pain and itching after the touching them. Theſe pains 
are not only felt in the hands, but alſo in the face, or any 
other part; and that even though the animal have not 
been touched, if it have only been brought near the part. 
The ſpolia, or cait ſkin of theſe animals, have alſo thc 
ſame eſfect; but then it is abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould 
be touched. This unqueitionably carries the appearance 
of the effect of a poiſon to vulgar cyes; but the caſe will 
appear otherwiſe to thoſe who will examine into the 
whole more nearly. The miſchief occaſioned by theſe 
creatures comes on very quick, and ſometimes continues 
many hours, ſometimes even three or four days. 

The explication of this by Mr. Reaumur, is only this: 
that theſe caterpillars have, beſide their coarſe and large 
hairs which we ſee them covered with, a vaſt number of 
others, which are ſo extremely ſmall and fine, as to be 
inviſible to our eyes. Theſe are ſharp-pointed, very ri- 
gid, and arc looſely faſtened to the creature's body ; ſo 
that they ſeparate LS it on the lighteſt rouch : theſe 
make a ſort of atmoſphere of fine darts ſurrounding 
them may way; and many of the ſpecies of hairy ca- 
terpillars have evidently a method of darting theſe out in 
great numbers. When the hand of any one is put to- 
ward this creature, ſo as to come within the reach of 
theſe ſmall darts, it immediately diſcharges a whole 
ſhower of them, and of theſe a great number enter the 
pores of the ſkin, and a great number more lie along 
upon it, ready to enter, as ſoon as any accident changes 
their poſture. If while the hand be thus covered with 
theſe weapons, whole ſmallneſs, though it makes them 
inviſible, yet does not incapacitate them from being very 
troubleſome, be moved up to the face, or the cheshs, or 
eyes, rubbed with it, it is eaſy to conceive, that many of 
theſe Lttle darts will be made to lodge in the ſkin on 
which the hand where they lie is rubbed z and the con- 
ſequence muſt be a greater itching, pain, and ſwelling, in 
theſe tender parts, than on the hand; and thus is pro- 


duced by ſimple means, what is by many eſteemed the 
effect of a prone and penetrating poiſon ; and thus are 

ſt appearances often explained by the mot | 
lany of the ſpecies are great devourers, 
2 


the ſtrange! 
ſimple meats. 
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and feed on one another; but | 
deſtructive enemies; theſe are 2 anch nor 
ſort of worms, in a ſtate of paſſage, a ile themſelves 
age, at the 11 
they are to paſs through the cryſtalis ſt endof vn 
flies or beetles. Even the ſmall ſpecies of into that of 
lives on the celandine, has its enemies pro ny, wh 
own ſize; and the ſame leaf of rhe far "ned to 
vered at the ſame time with theſe bs 5 uſual co. 
ſaliſes, and their caterpillars, and with het their chn. 
tles, their chryſaliſes and worms all confuſe) {mall bee. 
and by their ſmallneſs they are not cab 4 ſiedber; 
one from another. The caterpillars of this 1 guiſhe 
are very unhappily circumſtanced they han all ſpecies 
an open war to carry on with the worms of ckelt J 
which are continually attacking them, and ele beetle 
bodies, . and ſucking their juices, but che fein their 
more terrible inteſtine enemies, a ſort of jo wy much 
which they carry within their bodies, and lch en 
away their fleſh within the ſkin. See Caran wa 
band Tab. 2 een, 
AP1L10-muſca, in Natural Hiſtory, a n 
authors to a ſeries of ſmall — which fre 27 fone 
a middle nature, between the fly and the butterf * 
Its wings are in part covered with thoſe ſcales info ye 
duſt, which render the wings of the butterf = 
82 1 part are 1 and glaſſy. — 
as called the wings ailes vitrees y wi 
5 — —5 of Inſects. » 81aſy wings. Res 
APILION-=bourdon, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
the French authors to a ſort of von dry. whal 
they feed keep upon the wing with a humming noiſe like 
that of the humble-bee. Reaumur. See EPERAVIEES 
» and PArIL10. 
AILION-a- guue, tailed butterflies, a name pi 
French naturaliſts to a ſort TRAD of 2 
are ſeveral ſpecies. The ſides of the wings of theſe but- 
terflies are jagged, and one of the jaggs runs out ſo far 
beyond the reſt as to repreſent a ſort of tail iſſuing from 
the creature. Reaumur. 
PAPILLA, in Anatomy. See NireLE. | 
Par ILL pyramidales are little eminences ariſing from the 
ſubcutaneous nerves. 
Under the cutis lies a thick congeries of nerves, woven 
into a kind of membrane; together with arteries, veins, 
and lymphatics : theſe nerves, ſtanding out above the le- 
vel, form little pap://z, which, laying aſide the outer 
coat given them by the dura mater, form the corpus re- 
ticulare, firſt obſerved by Malpighi in the feet, hands, 
and tongue; and ſince ſhewn by Ruyſch, throughout the 
ra body, See Tab. Anat. (/Myel.) fig. 8. lit. a a, &c. 
"Theſe papillæ are always the moſt numerous and conſpi- 
cuous in the places of moſt acute ſenſe, as the tongue, 
glans of the penis, vagina, labia, œſophagus, ventricle, 
ſmall inteſtines, and tips of the fingers and toes, where 
the cutis they are covered with is extremely thin. 
In the other parts of the body the curtis is thicker, and the 
papille are much fewer, ſmaller, &c. 
'Cheſe papillæ are ſuppoſed to be the immediate organ of 
feeling. 
PAPILL# of the tongue, are little eminences of the tongue, 
* called from their reſemblance to the papillæ of the 
realt. 
From the papillary tunic of the tongue arife numerous 
nervous papillæ, which, penetrating the viſcous ſubſtance 
over them, terminate under the ſurface of the tongue. 
It is by means of theſe papillæ, that the tongue 15 ſup- 
poled to have its faculty of taſting. 
PaP11.1.&, or Caruncule PAPILLARES, of the kidneys: dee 
CARUNCUL#, f 
They end in ſhort tubulous bodies, or larger pipes, au- 
ſwering in number to the papille, which arc uſually 
twelve, and are called fif/ule membranacee ; being only 
productions of the membranous cell called the pelvis. 
The papille ſerve to diſtil the URINE ſeparated from 
arteries, and brought them by the urinary pipes into the 
pelvis. 
PAPILLARIS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the common /ampſana, or NIP PL E-. g 
PAPILLARY, papillaris, in Anatomy, an epithet given to 
a tunic or membrane of the e ee papillary thr 
nic, papillary membrane, or papillary body. 
'The N tunic, or body, is the third 2 
placed beneath the exterior membrane which 55 - 
tongue, and the viſcous tubſtance next under the * ir 
It is full of nerves, derived from the fifth and. mnt pe 
From this tunic ariſe little eminenccs, called PAPI-ET 
or papillary eminences. ug rheſc po- 
The falts and juices of bodies, ſtriking againſt the 3 
minences, occaſion undulations therein, which = 
mediately communicated to the ſpirits containc 12 
nerves, and tlieſe carry them to the brain, Ke. Papil 


Papi LARY Pr oceſſes, 
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is a name which the ancients gave to 


he olfactory nerves, from the place of their origin, to 
the o 


* thinks this name becomes them better in this 


erves in regard they rather appear 
lace than that of the medulla oblongata, whence t e ol- 
28 23 ariſe, than as diſtinct nerves z againſt 
gre their manifeſt cavities, and their communication 
wal 


with the ventricles, argue. 


Dr. Dra 


FOUS, in Botany. See FLowERs. 
R among Botanifts. See LEAF. 


PAPI 


: the name of thoſe ſpecies of monkies 
* h ml 71 > Fer The word ſeems not yet properly 
_ :ned as to the ſpecies which are to compre- 
re under it; but what we uſually acknowledge for 
er or BABOONS, are ſuch as have ſhort tails, to di- 
iſh them from the common MONKIES, which have 
= — ones. Theſe are all ſpecies of the s1 14 in 
1 Linen ſyſtem. Of theſe Pennant deſcribes the 
_—_ noſe baboon, or mia maimon of Linnæus, which 
: habits Guinea; the little baboon, or mia apedia of Lin- 
4 us, inhabiting India, and the pi -tail baboon, or /imia 
nemefirino of Linnzus, found in iſle of Sumatra and 
Japan. Synopſis of Quadrupeds, p. 103—106. _ 
PAPIRIAN Code, a co ection of imperial conſtitutions, 
gc. made by a private lawyer, whoſe name was Papirius. 


See CODE. 


PAPISTS, in Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, are thoſe who acknow- 


POPE to be ſupreme head of the church, or 
— rofefs the popiſh religion. See PoreRr. 
The ſtate of the penal laws now if force againſt the pa- 
, is compriſed in the following ſummary of them. 
des the ties to which they are liable as NON- 
conroRMI8T8, for not frequenting their pariſh-church, 
they are obliged, at the age of twenty-one, to regiſter their 
eſtates, under the penalty of forfeiture, and to inroll all 
future conveyances and wills relating to them; they are 
incapable of preſenting to any advowſon, or granting to 
any other perſon avoidance 0 the ſame, in prej udice of 
the two univerſities z they are liable alſo in ſome in- 
ſtances to pay double taxes; and if they willingly ſay or 
hear maſs, they forfeit the one two hundred, the other 
2 hundred marks, and each ſhall ſuffer a year's impriſon- 
ment. Beſides, if any perſon ſends another abroad to 
be educated in the popiſh religion, or to reſide in any re- 
ligious houſe abroad for that purpoſe, or contributes any 
thing to their maintenance when there; the ſender, the 
ſent, and the contributor, are diſabled to ſue in law or 
equity, to be executor or adminiſtrator to any perſon, to 
take any legacy or deed of gift, and to bear any oſſice in 
the realm, and ſhall forfeit all their goods and chattels, 
and likewiſe all their real eſtate for life. If any perſon 
defends the pope's juriſdiction in this realm, it is, for 
the firſt time, a high miſdemeanor, and if the offence be 
repeated, high treaſon. If any natural born ſubject be 
withdrawn from his allegiance, and reconciled to the 
Pope or ſee of Rome, or any other prince or ſtate, both 
e and all ſuch as procure ſuch reconciliation, ſhall in- 


cur the guilt of high treaſon ; and if any popiſh parent | 


mall refuſe to allow his proteſtant child a fitting mainten- 
ance, with a view to compel him to change his religion, 
the lord chancellor ſhall, by order of court, conſtrain 
him to do what is juſt and reaſonable. Farther, popiſh 
recuſants, convicted in a court of law of not attending 
the ſervice of the church of England, are ſubject to the 
following diſabilities, penalties, and forſeitures, over and 
above thoſe already mentioned. They can hold no office 
or employment; they muſt not keep arms in their houſes, 
but the ſame may be ſeized by the juſtices of the peace; 
may not come within ten miles of London, on pain 
of 100l. 3 they can bring no action at law, or ſuit in 
equity ; they are not permitted to travel above five miles 
dem home, unleſs by licence, upon pain of forfeiting all 
their goods; and they may not come to court, under pain 
b ioo. No marriage or burial of ſuch recuſant, or 
pilm of his child, ſhall be performed otherwiſe than 
dle miniſters of the church of England, under other 
were penalties. A married woman, when recuſant, 
ul forfeit two-thirds of her dower or jointure, may 
de executrix or adminiſtratrix to her huſband, nor 
e! any part of his goods ; and during the coverture, 
N kept in priſon, unleſs her huſband redeems her 
* - rate of 10/. a month, or the third part of all his 
= Ao as 2 feme-covert recuſant may be impri- 
Kia 0 all others muſt, within three months after con- 
es, 2 ſubmit, and renounce their errors, or, if 
9 a to do by four juſtices, muſt abjure and re- 
wit 4 1. realm; and if they do not depart, or return 
by ** 2 king's licence, they ſhall be guilty of felony, 
js an — as felons. There is alſo an inferior ſpe- 
int culaney (refuſing to make the DECLARATION 
Ppery, when tendered by the proper magiſtrate) 


which, if the party reſides within ten miles of London; 
makes him an abſolute recuſant convict; or if at a greater 
diſtance, ſuſpends him from having any ſeat in parlia- 
ment, keeping arms in his houſe, or any horſe above the 
value of five pounds. Any popiſh prieſt, born in the do- 
minions of the crown of England, who ſhall come over 
hither from beyond ſea, or that ſhall be in England three 
days without conforming and taking the oaths, is guilty 
of high treaſon z and all perſons harbouring him are 
guilty of felony, without ihe benefit of clergy: 1 Geo. 
at. 2. Cap. 55. 3 Geo. cap. 18. to Geo. cap. 4. 3 
Jac. cap: 5: 1 Wil. cap. 26. 12 Ann. ſtat. 2: cap. 14. 
11 Geo. II. cap. 17. Yearly land-tax acts. 23 Eliz. 
cap. I. 27 Eliz. cap. 2. 1 | fon cap. 4. 3 Jar. cap: 5. 
3 Car. cap. 2. 25 Car. II. cap. 2. 1 & 12 W. cap: 
4+ 5 Eliz: cap. 1. 3 Jac. cap. 4. cap. 5. 1 W. cap. 
1. Cap. 15. 35 Eliz: cap. 2. 
Moreover, the following farther proviſions wete made 
againſt papiſts, by 10 & 11 W. cap. 4. viz. 
1. If any perſon ſhall apprehend any popiſh biſhop, prieſt, 
or Jeſuit, and proſecute him till he be convicted of ſay- 
ing maſs, or exerciſing any other part of the office or 
function of a popiſh biſhop or prieſt, he ſhall receive 
100d. reward. 
2. If any popiſh biſhop, prieſt, or Jeſuit, ſhall ſay mafs, 
or exerciſe any other part of the office or function of a 
popiſh biſhop or prieſt (except in foreign miniſters 
ouſes); or if any papi/?, or perſon making profeſſion of 
the popiſh religion, ſhall keep ſchool, or take upon him- 
ſelf the education or government, ot boarding of youth, 
he ſhall be adjudged to perpetual impriſonment: 
3 If any perſon educated in the popiſh religion, or pro- 
elling the ſame, ſhall not within 6x months after he 
ſhall be eighteen years of age, take the oaths of allegi- 
ance and ſupremacy, and ſubſcribe the declaration of the 
30 Car. II. in the chancery, king's bench, or quarter 
ſeſſions, he ſhall (in reſpect of himſelf, but not of his 
heirs) be incapable to inherit or take any lands, by de- 
ſcent, deviſe, or limitation; but the next of kin, being a 
proteſtant, ſhall have the ſame. 
4. And every papiſt, or perſon making profeſſion af the 
popith religion, ſhall be diſabled to purchaſe any lands, 
or profits out of the ſame, in his own name, or in the 
name of any other to his uſe, or in truſt for kim ; but 
the ſame ſhall be void. But by the 18 Geo. III. cap. 66. 
all theſe clauſes are repealed ; provided that nothing in 
this ſame act of 18 Geo. III. ſhall extend to any perſon 
but ſuch who ſhall within fix calendar months after paſſ- 
ing of the act, or of accruing of his title, being of the 
age of twenty-one years, or being of unſound mind, or 
in priſon, or beyond the ſeas, then within ſix months af- 
ter ſuch diſability removed, take and ſubſcribe an oath in 
the words following: 


* I A. B. do fincerely promiſe and ſwear, that I will 
* be faithful and bear true allegiance to his majeſty king 
“George the Third, and will him defend, to the ut- 
“ moſt of my power, againſt all conſpiracies and at- 
« tempts whatever that (hall be made againſt his perſon, 
« crown, or dignity. And I will do my utmoit endea- 
&« your to diſcloſe and make known to his majeſty, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, all treaſons and traiterous con- 
„ ſpiracies which may be formed againſt him or them. 
« And ] do faithfully promiſe to maintain, ſupport, and 
defend, to the utmoſt of my power, the ſucceſſion of 
the crown in his majeſty's family, againſt any perſon 
or perſons whatſoever ; hereby utterly renouncing and 
* abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto the perſon 
« akke upon himſelf the ſtyle and title of prince of 
« Wales, in the life-time of his father, and who, fince 
„his death, is ſaid to have aſſumed the ſtyle and title of 
“ king of Great Britain, by the name of Charles the 
“ Third, and to any other perſon claiming or pretend- 
ting a right to the crown of theſe realms. And I do 
« ſwear, that I do reje and detelt, as an unchriſtian 
« and impious poſition, that it is lawful to murder or 
« deſtroy any perſon or perſons whatſoever, for or un- 
« der pretence of their being heretics; and alſo that un- 
t chriſtian and impious principle, that no faith is to be 
t kept with heretics. I further declare, that it is no ar- 
« ticle of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and 
« abjure, the opinion, that princes excommunicated 

te the pope and council, or by any authority of the ſee of 
« Rome, or by any authority whatſoever, may be de- 
« poſed or murdercd by their ſubjects, or any perſon 
« whatſoever. And I do declare, that I do not believe 
« that the pope of Rome, or any other ſereign prince, 
te prelate, ſtate, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, 
« any temporal or civil juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, 


or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this 


« realm. And I do ſolemnly, in the preſence of God, 
« profeſs, teſtify, and declare, that I do make this de- 
« claration, 


| 
f 
| 
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« claration, and every part thereof, in the plain and or- 
6 ginary ſenſe of the words of this oath; without any 
« eyaſion, equivocation, or/mental reſervation whatever, 
& and without any diſpenſation already granted by the 
« pope, or any authority of the ſee of Rome, or any 
« perſon whatever; and without thinking that I am 
© or can be acquitted before: God or man, or abſolved of 
&© this declaration, or any part thereof, although the 
© pope, or any other perſons or authority whatſoever, 

ſhall ſpent: with or annul the ſame, or declare that 
it was null or void.” 


1 
(Sq 0 


Which oath ſhall be competent to the courts at Weſt- 
minſter, or any general or quarter ſeſſions to adminiſter; 
of which a regiſter ſhall be kept in like manner as for 
the oaths required from perſons qualifying for offices. 
And provided alſo, that nothing herein ſhall extend to 
any popifli biſhop, prieſt, Jeſuit, or ſchoolmaſter, who 
ſhall not have taken and fubſcribed the above oath, be- 
fore he ſhall have been apprehended, or any proſecution 
commenced againſt him. 


PAPPOSE plants, ſuch whoſe ſeed is covered with a pap- 


us or down. 

PAPULA, a name uſed by many authors for eruptions of 
various kinds upon the ſkin, but appropriated by Bontius 
to thoſe reddiſh and rough eruptions thrown out upon the 
body by ſweat in the Eaſt Indies. Theſe are thrown out 
all over the ſurface of the body, and at their firſt appear- 
ance are accompanied with an intolerable itching and de- 
fire of ſcratching. 

Strangers are more expoſed to theſe eruptions, at their 
firſt arrival in theſe countries, than the natives, or thoſe 
who have long reſided there; as they are alſo to the 
bitings of the muſquitos, than which they are not leſs 
frequent : hence a new comer into the country is diſtin- 
uithed by theſe troubleſome maladies. The natives call 
Fim ergan bearon, that is, a new arrived man; and tel] 
him theſe complaints are a tax upon him for conſuming 
the proviſions. They call themſelves organ lamme, or 
veterans, and honour with the fame name ſuch ſtrangers 
as have lived long in the country. 
The papulæ are in themſelves no way dangerous; but 
when they are rathly and ignorantly treated, or when 
the ſkin is torn off from them by the nails, they often 
are the occaſion of malignant and very troubleſome ul- 
cers, that are not eaſily cured. 
Bontius, whoſe long refidence in this part of the world 
gave him many opportunities of obſerving theſe papules 
in all their ſtages, adviſes people, to prevent danger, and 
remove their troubleſome itching, to foment all the parts 
Where they appear with a mixture of vinegar, water, 
and ſaltpetre; or, if this be required yet more acrid, to 
add to it juice of lemons, and uſe it as before. The ef- 
fect of this application is at ſirſt an intenſe pain, but this 
ſoon decreaſcs fo far, as to become leſs troubleſome than 
the intolerable itching of the part. He gives great cau- 
tion alſo againſt purging medicines, however mild; for 
by theſe the matter which cauſes the papule is often car- 
ried to the bowels, and produces dyſenteries. The cure 
is either to be wholly left to nature, or aſliſted by ſudo- 
rifics. Bontius, De Med. Ind. 

PAPPUS, in Botany, that ſoft light down, which grows 
out of the ſceds of ſome plants, as thiſtles, dandelion, 
hawkweed, &c. and which buoys them up ſo in the air, 
that they may be blown any where about with the wind. 
This diſtinguiſhes a claſs of plants, which are hence de- 
nominated pappoſa, or pappifer &. 

PAPYRUS, in Botany. See PaPER. 

PAR, in Commerce, an equality between different monies ; 

or ſo much as a perſon mull give of one kind of ſpecie, 
to render it juſt equivalent to a certain quantity of an- 
other. 
The par differs ſrom the courſe of exchange, in this, that 
the par of exchange ſhews what other nations ſhould al- 
low in exchange; which is certain and fixed, by the in- 
trinſic values of the ſeveral ſpecies to be exchanged; but 
the courſe thews what they will allow in exchange; 
which is uncertain and contingent, ſometimes more, 
ſometimes lels. Sce EXCHANGE. 

Pas, in Anatomy. See PAIR, ; 

PAR wagum, or the eighth pair, is a very notable conjuga- 
tion of nerves, of the medulla oblongata; thus called 
from their wide and vague diſtribution throughout the ſe- 
veral parts of the body. See their origin, courſe, diſtri- 
bution, &c. under NERVE. t 

PAR, a term of nobility. See PeErR. 

PARABLE, wagavoan, formed from wragaCanauv, to oppoſe, 
or compare, a fable, or allegorical inſtruction, founded 
on ſomething real, or apparent, in nature, or hiſtory ; 
from which a moral is drawn, by comparing it with ſome 
other thing, wherein the people are more immediatel 
concerned. Or, it is that F1GURE of ſentences, which, 


PAR ABOLA, in Geometry, a figure ariſing from the ſeQion 


PARABOLA, to deſcribe a. 


1 


PAR 
illuſtrates a thing b comparing it 
1 it 2 a A ons ar 
Such are thote parables of the ten Virgins, of D. 
Lazarus, of the prodigal ſon "in "ve an 
5 5 P 5 , &c. in the New Teſta. 
Ariſtotle defines parable, a ſimilitude d 
to form. Cicero calls it a collation, o 
de Colonia calls it a rational fable. 
ow Hebrews call it vm, from a word w 
either to predominate, or to aſſimilate : the Pro 
Solomon are by them al werds of 
proverbs. : or aa S722 parables, et 
Glaſſius defines parable a ſimile wherei OPT 
is related as N compared with . 3 ra, 
or accommodated to Genify it. ung, 
Some make paravie ditter from fable; Grotius and 
uſe the two terms promiſcuouſly. | 
uſe of parables from the Egyptians. 
In the New Teſtament, the word parable is uſeq 
riouſly. In Luke iv. 23. for a proverb, or ada eg 
Matth. xv. 15. for a thing darkly and figurativq ny 
preſſed; in Heb. ix. 9, &c. for a type; in Luke * . 


32, for a ſimi. 


with ſome other to 
J 


rawn from f 
thers a ſimile. F. 


hich ſignifies 


Other; 


Kircher derive the 


&c. for a ſpecial inſtruction; Matth. xxivy 
litude or compariſon. 
Parables, or ſimilitudes, are of two ſorts, ſimple and 
compound. Thoſe are called fimple, in which one thin 
wF is likened or compared to another in this manyer. 
as ſwallows appear in ſummer, but in winter retreat; {, 
falſe friends ſhew themſelves in profperity, but fly all 
away, when adverfiry approaches. Compound fimili. 
tudes are ſuch wherein one thing is likened or compared 
to ſeveral others, as thus: what light is to the world 
phyſic to the ſick, water to the thirſty, and reſt to the 
weary z that is knowledge to the mind. The more x24 
the agreement: is between the things thus compared, they 
give the greater beauty and grace to the figure. Ward 
Orat. vol. ii. p. 76. 


of a cone, when cut by a plane parallel to one of its 
ſides. See Conic Sechion. 

From the ſame point of a cone, therefore, only one para- 
bo/a can be drawn; all the other ſections within thoſe pa- 
rallels being ellipſes ; and all without them hyperbolas. 
Wolfius defines the parabola to be a curve wherein ax=1?, 
that is, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is equal to the 
rectangle of the abſciſſe, and a given right line called the 
parameter of the axis, or latus refum : whence its name 
from TagaCanxuy, to equal. 

Hence, a parabola is a curve of the firſt order; and 23 
the abſciſles increaſe, the ſemi-or1inates increaſe likewiſe; 
conſequently the curve never returns into itſelf, 
Hence alſo the abſciſſe is a third proportional to the pa- 
rameter and ſemi-ordinate; and 5 parameter is a third 
proportional to the abſciſſe and ſemi-ordinate z and the 
ſemi-ordinate is a mean proportional between the para- 
meter and the abſciſſe. 

The parameter AB, Tab. 
Conics, fig. 8. being given; continue it to C, and from 
B let fall a perpendicular to N. From centres taken 2: 
pleaſure in AC, with the compaſſes open to A, deſcribe 
arches cutting the right line BV in I, II, III, IV, V, oh 
And the right line BC in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Kc. Then vil 
Bi, B2,B3, By, Bs, &c. be abſciſſes; and BI, B Il, 
B III, B IV, B V, &c. ſemi-ordinates. Wheretore, i! 
the lines B 1, B 2, B, &c. be transſerred from the line 
BC to BN, and in the points 1, 2, 3, 4, Ke. perpen⸗ 
diculars be raiſed 1 IBI, 2 II II, 3 III B ue 18 
the curve palling through the points, I, II, III, &c. 1 
parabela ; and BN its axis. 
Every point of the parabola may alſo be determined = 
metrically ; e. gr. if it be enquired, whether the 225 
M be in the parabola or not? from M to BN let 
perpendicular, make P N=AB the parameter, © 2 
the diameter B N deſcribe a ſemicircle. For if 3 
through M, the point M is in the parabola e 5 
the nature of the circle PM is a mean proportional: ao = 
BP and PN; i. e. between the abſciſſe and pare” : 
and conſequently mult be an ordinate in the eee 1 
In a 33 the diſtance of the focus from the 2 * 
to the parameter, in a ſubquadruple 8 . 
ſquare of the ſcmi-ordinate is quadruple the rec ici 
the diſtance of the focus from the vertex, into the 3 

See Focus. 


a F . Tuning 
PARABOLA, to deſcribe a, by @ continual mation, — 6 


A fix a ruler DB cutting the axis / D at 8 00. | 
Jo the extremity of . A ruler EC, binn de 
fixed at its other extreme in the focus F, Mie 

=AD+AF. If then a ſtyle or point b 
ruler EC, and the ruler be carried firlt t . 
to the leſt, according to the direction of the of ail be 


the ſtyle will mark out a p,“. Fenn conſtant! 


4 


E M==x+4 a; and conſequently the point 


2 ＋ parabola 
Lay Y roper 


f the, The ſquares of the ſemi- 

ure to che? other as the abſciſſes ; and the ſemi- 
** ſelves in a ſubduplicate ratioof the abſciſſes. 
* parameter, x and X the abſciſſes, y and 
: rdinates: We have, from the defi- 
=p, and a X V, therefore, 
X: x, and V: 5: : XI: x+- 


ſemi-ordinates into their 


The 
| a 5 
4 ference of the abſciſles : 


of the two ſemi-ordinates, 
Ks 23 of the abſciſſes. For Y+yxY=—y 
of axX=x;anda:Y+y::Y—y 


( 
Aclang 


is equa 


21 X42 x)= 
9 f the ſemi-ordinate into 
lola, the rectangle of the temi 
i oy 16 to the ſquare of the abſciſſe, as the para- 
5 to the ſemi-ordinate. For a x=y', and ax*==x X y*; 
**:: 4:9. ; 
- 3 the {quare of the parameter is to the ſquare 
25 ſemi-ordinate, as the ſquare of another ſemi-or- 
* is to the rectangle of the abſciſſes. For a = 5 
ol iX =Y*; therefore @* x X=Y* xy*, and a“: I:: 
1 r XX. : ; 
WN the ſubtangent is double the abſciſſe, and the 
ſubnormal ſubduple of the parameter. SeeSUBTANGENT, 
For the other properties of the parabola, ſee Conic ſection. 
It appears that the common parabola, whoſe property is 
ts ly part of an ellipſe, whoſe diameter is in- 


C6 3s 
a 922 / 5 18 on a 
* For, let the diameter of the ELLIPSE be r, and 


ve ſhall have y*=a x —— but r being infinitely great 


muſt be So, and 


in proportion to a and x, the term 


- 
the equation of the curve be ax=y*,or that of the parabola. 
pax AOL A, qnadrature of the Sce TADRATURE. 
PARABOH A, refification of the. See RECTIFICATION. 
Pax ABOLA, center of grat ty of a. See CENTER of gravity. 
PaRaBOLA, center if oſcillation of the. See CENTER of 
oſcillation. ; ; : 
Paranolas of the higher kinds, are algebraic curves, de- 
fined by a®—'x=y®. E. gr. by a K ==, a x=y*, at 
K V, aK , &c. Hee CURVE. ; 
Some call theſe paraboloids : more particularly, if a*x=y*; 
they call it a cubical parabolord. H x=y*, &c. they 
call it a biquadratical paraboloid, or a ſur /5l:dal paraboloid. 
And in reſpec of theſe, the parabola of the fir/? bind, above 
explained, they call the Apollonian, or quadratic parabola. 
Thoſe curves are likewiſe to be referred to parabolas, 
wherein ax"— '=y"; as, e. gr. ax*=y*, ax* =, which 
ſome call mi- pur aulas. They are all comprehended 
under the common equation, a” x x" =y", which alſo ex- 
tends to other curves, v. gr. to thoſe wherein a XK , 
NN 6* x* =)". 
vince in parabolas of the higher kinds, y"=an—"x ; if 
any other ſemi-ordinate be called v, and the abſciſſe cor- 
ſponding thereto x, we ſhall have esa i, conſe- 
quently. 10: e , i. e.: 2. It is 4 
common property, therefore, of theſe parabelas, that the 
powers of the ordinates are in the ratio of the abſciſſes. 
But in ſemi-parabela's, I: n;: a - : 2 ,: .; 
z"—', Or, the powers of the ſemi-ordinates are as the 
powers of the abſcifles, one degree lower. E. gr. In cu- 
b.cal ſemiparabolas the powers of the ordinates and v 
re as the ſquares of the abſciſſes x* and 22. 
+ ARABOLA, belicoid, See HELICO1D. 
PAR4BUL A, ofculatory, in Geometry, is uſed particularly 
for that parabola which.not only oſculates or meaſures the 
curvature of any curve at a given point, but alfo meaſures 
the variation of the curvature at that point. N 
See Mac Laurin's Appendix to his Algebra, p. 17. 
Cramer, Analyſ. des Lignes Courbes, p. 5 59. See Con- 
VATURE, 
A curve, ſtrictly ſpeaking, may have an indefinite num- 
r of oſculatory parabolas at any of its points; but the 
appellation may be reſtrained to that particular parabola 
which meets the curve ſo cloſely, that no other parabolic 
arccan bedrawn between them; and this parabola will mea- 
ſure the variation of the curvature of the curve at that 
ogg 3 of curvature. 
A, reſiſtance of a. See RESISTANCE. 
PARABOLAN} PakaBOLANUS, among the Ancients, was 
ert of gladiator, called alſo the cox FFC Tonk. 
: © name was given them from the Greek, wapaConog, of 
a, to throw, precipitate; becauſe they threw them- 
ches on danger and death. 
Ban, or PAR ABOlL AE 11, is alſo uſed in Church- 
\/tory, for a ſet of people, eſpecially in Alexandria, who 
devoted themſelv ; 
talk es to the ſervices of churches and hoſpi- 
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The porabolani were not allowed to withdraw theinſelves 
from their fun gion, which was the attendance on the 
fick. They made a kind of fraternity, amounting ſome- 
times to ſix hundred perſons, — * on the biſhop. 

The deſign of their inſtitution was, that the diſeaſed, eſ- 


pecially thoſe infected with the plague, might not be 
without attendance. 


PARABOLIC a/ymprote, in Geometry, is uſed for a parabo- 


lic line eg to a curve, ſo that they never meet; 
yet by producing both indefinitely, their diſtance from 
each other becomes leſs than any given line. 
There may be as many different kinds of theſe aſymptotes 
as there are parabolas of different orders. 
When a curve has a common parabola for its a/ymptote, 
the ratio of the ſubtangent to the abſciſſe approaches con- 
tinually to the ratio of two to one, when the axis of the 
arabola coincides with the baſe; but this ratio of the 
ubtangent to the abſciſſe approaches to that of one to two, 
when the axis is perpendicular to the baſe. And by ob- 
ſerving the limit to which the ratio of the ſubtangent and 


abſciſs approaches, parabolic 2 of various kinds 
may be diſcovered. See Mae Laur. Flux. art. 


: 37: 
PARABOLIC convid, a ſolid figure generated by & rotation 


of à parabola about its axis. 
The circles conceived to be the elements of this figure, 
are in an arithmetical proportion, decreaſing towards the 
vertex. | 
A parabolic convid is to a cylinder of the ſame baſe and 
height, as 1 to 2; and to a cone of the ſame baſe and 
height, as 14 to 1. | 
PARABOLIC cuneus, a ſolid figure, formed by multiplying 
all the DB's, Tab. Conics, fig. 10. into the D S's: or, 
which amounts to the ſame, on the baſe AP B erect a 
priſm, whoſe altitude is AS: this will be a parabolical 
cuneus, which of neceſſity will be equal to the parabolical 
pyramidoid ; inaſmuch as che component rectangles, in 
one, are ſeverally equal to all the component ſquares, in 
the other. 
PARABOLIC pyramidord, a ſolid figure, generated by ſup- 
poſing all the ſquares of the ordinate applicates in the 
parabola, fo placed, as that the axis ſhall paſs through all 
their centres at right angles; in which caſe the aggregate 
of the planes will form the parabolic pyramidoid. 
The folidity hereof is had by multiplying the baſe, by half 
the altitude; the reaſon whereof is obvious; for the 
component planes being a ſeries of arithmetical pro- 
portionals beginning from o, their ſum will be equal to 
the extremes multiplied by half the number of terms, 
that is, in the preſent caſe, equal to the baſe multiplied 
by half the height. 
PARABOLIC /pace, the ſpace or area contained between any 
entire ordinate, as V V. Tab. Conics, fig. 8. and the 
curve V B V of the parabola. 
The parabolic ſpace is to the rectangle of the ordi- 
nate into the abſciſſe, as 2 to 3: to a triangle inſcribed 
on the ordinate as a baſe whoſe altitude is the abſciſſe, 
the parabolic ſpace is as 4 to 3. 
Segment of a PARABOLIC ſpace, is that ſpace included be- 
tween two ordinates. 
Duadrature of a parabolical ſegment. See QUADRATURE. 
PARABOLIC /peculum or mirror. See MikROR. 
PARABOLIC /pindle, See PYRAMIDO1D. 
PARABOLIC p, in Conics. See HEL1ICO1D parabela. 
PAR ABOLIFORM curves, a name ſometimes given to the 
parabolas of a higher kind. 
PARABOLOIDES, in — parabolas of the higher 
kinds. Sce PARABOLAS of the higher kinds. 
PARABOLOID, centre of gravity of a. See CENTER. 
PARABOLOID, quadratics Cubical paraboloid, ſurſalida! 
paraboloid. See PARABOLAS of the higher kinds. 
PARABRAMA, is a name given to the firſt of the gods of 
India. 
PARABYSTE was one of the five principal civil tribunals 
of Athens. 
PARACELSISTS. See FiRE-Philoſophers. 
PARACENTESIS, IIapgaxtvinors, formed from wapa, with ; 
and xy, to prick, an operation in ſurgery, commonly 
called TAPPING. | 
PARACENTES1S is alſo a name applied by ſome authors to 
all operations either with the lancet, the needle, or punch; 
not excepting the operation of couching for cataracts : 
this ſenſe is ſounded on the etymology of the word. 
Others reſtrain it to apertures made in the head, breaſt, 
belly, and ſcrotum ; and others to the ſingle operation of 
tapping in dropſies. 
PARACENTRIC motion, in Aſtronomy, a term uſed for ſo 
much as a revolving planet approaches nearer to, or te- 
cedes farther from, the ſun, or centre of attraction. 
Thus if a planet in A, Tab. Aſtronomy, fig- 24- move to 
B, then SBS Ar B, is che paracentric motion of chat 
planet. 


PARACENTRIC ſo/icitation of ig amounts to the ſame 


Vor. III. Ne 256. 


9 with 
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with the vis centripeta; and in Mirononiy, is expreſſed by 
the line A L, fig. 24. drawn from the point A parallel to 
the ray SB (infinitely nearer 8 A) till it interſect the 
tangent BL. 


PARACLET, a name which the church has given to the 


Holy Spirit; from the Greek Ilagazarlag, q. d. compor ters 
or advocate. 


PARACME, TIlapaxun, a Greek word ſigniſying declen/ton, 


or a thing's being paſt its height. 


PARACOVE, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs 1 
ſlight delirium in fevers. 
PARACRUSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and by many 


other writers, and expreſling the ſame as paracepe, a ſlight 
delirium in a fever. 


PARACYNANCHE, in AZcdicine. See ANGINA. 
PARADE, the ſhew, or expoſal of any thing to view, in 


all its advantages and ornaments. 
Bed of parade, is that wherein a perſon lies in ſtate. 


PaRADE, in //ar, a place where troops aſſemble, or draw 


together, in order to exerciſe or go on any ſervice, 


Pakabt is more properly the appearance of the officers 


and ſoldiery at a poſt aſſigned them, to put themſelves 
under arms, in the beſt order they can ; cither to mount, 
or break up the guard, or to form a battalion, or on fome 
other occaſion. 


Pan abk, in Fencing, is the action of parrying or turning 


of any puſh or itroke. 

'There are as many kinds of parades, as of ſtrokes and 
attacks; as the parade inward, outward, above, below, 
ſeigned, &C. 


ParaDE is uſed in France for a ſpecies of farce, which 


was merely deſigned to amuſe, and excite mirth. 


PARADIGM, PaRrAaDiGMA, formed from wapattiſun, 


exemplar, of waga, and Suvvpu, tende, q. d. uta gflenda, 
an example, or inſtance, of ſomething ſaid or done, See 
EXAMPLE. 

Grammarians have appropriated the word paradigm to 
examples of declenſions and conjugations, which may 
ſerve as models for other words of a like kind. 


PARADIGRAMMATICE, is uſed by fome for the art of 


making all ſorts of figures in plaiſter, The artiſts in this 
are called gyp/ſochz. 


PARADISE, a term primarily uſed for the place whercin 


Adam was ſeated, during his innocence ; and from which 
he was expelled ſor diſobeying God : this is called, in a 
tricker manner, the Terreſirial Par ie. 

The word is formed of wagadzi”0;, , a place ſtore:l 
with apples, and all kinds of fruit. Moles calls it the 
Garden of Eden, q. d. garden of delight, tro un, Vo- 
luptas, pleaſure. 

"The critics are in diſpute about the preciſe place of P 0 
radiſc. Some, as Hardouin, &c. will have it in Judea, 
in the place where now is the lake Genefareth others, 
as Le Clerc, &c. in Syria, towards the ſprings of the 
Orontes, and Chryforrhoe : but in neither of thoſe places 
do we diſcover any track of the rivers wherewith the 
Paradiſe in Moſes's deſcription was watered. Calmer 
and ſome ether ingenious c11itics have placed the terre(- 
trial Paradiſe in Armenia, near mount Ararat, where 
Noah's ark was jeſt; and imagine they there diſcover the 
{ources of the four rivers which watered the garden of 
den, viz. Euphrates; Hiddekel, now the Tigris; Gihon, 
now Araxes ; and Piſon, now Phazzo. But fir J. Char- 
in aſſures us in his travels, that the Phazzo ſprings out 
ot the mountains of Caucaſus, northward of the kingdom 
of Imereti, and far enough from mount Ararat : beſide, 
that in Armenia we have no ſigns of the countries of Hu- 
vilah and Ethiopia, which thoſe rivers wathed aſter their 
departure from Eden. 

There are various other opinions, as to this point: Po- 
{teilus will have Paradiſe placed under the notth- pole; 
grounding his notion upon an ancient tradition of the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, that the ecliptic or ſun's way 
was at firit at right angles to the equator ; and fo paſſed 
dicectly over the north-pole. Others are againſt limiting 
it to any one place, and contend, that it included the whole 
face of the carth, which was then, as it were, one con- 
tinued ſcene of pleaſures, till altered upon Adam's 
tranſgreſhon. 

However, both theſe opinions are equally incompatible 
with the account in the book of Genetis ; others, as 
Origen, Philo, &c. interpret the ſcripture relation of 
Paradiſe allegorically. | 
But the moſt common and probable opinion is that of 
Hopkinſon, Huet, Bochart, &c. who place Par adiſe be- 
tween the confluence of the Euphrates and "Tigris, and 
their ſeparation. 'Theſc rivers arc two of thoſe wheie- 
with the garden of Eden was watercd : Piſon was a 


branch ariſing out of one of them after their ſeparation ; 


and Gihon another branch ariſing from the other, on the 
ſide of Armenia, or the welt : accordingly Ethiopia, one 
of the countries which theſe rivers walled, was incon- 


PAKADISE is alſo uſcd in the 


PARADISE, bird of, paradiſaea, in Ornit 


PAR 


teſlably Arabia Deſerta; for Moſes 


was of this country, an Ethiopian , 
other couatiy, mutt have been the Chat Havilak, the 
where. were anciently found gold, ddel an in Perks. 
Kc. mentioned in Moſes's deſcription wm, the onyx, 
The great difficulty in this ſyſtem is 1 M 
expreſly of four rivers, each of which had ; oſes ſpeaks 
the garden of Eden; whereas this gives mY lource in 


vers, which were ſeparated into four e two ti. 
8. 


* * * Ne ; ; 
Chriſtian writers, for the final n of 4 bs J 
elled, 


Or HEAVEN, 
manucodliata by others. In the e 8 . 
Is ma ez 


a diſtinct genus of birds of the order f : 
diſtinguiſhing charaQters of which are thi — * 
ſingular and extiemely long feathers which ©) hare to 
ſei ted in the wings nor rump; and that the ber Kn 
with a kind of woolly feathers. Of theſe h ee 
three ſpecies, the apoda, or manucodiata Ar. 3 
found in the Molucca iſlands; the regia "oy ve others 
minor of Briſſon, inhabiting Amboyna 6 fear ry 
which is met with in the Philippine iſlands 9 0 
Ot this bird many fabulous accounts h 
gated, as that it had no legs, that it took; 
lived only on the dews ; that it was alu 
and had no other way of reſting than a 
air; that it was never taken alive, and that the n. le h 
a cavity in his back, which ſerved for the 3 ; 1 
her eggs, and hatch her oung in; all which are 0 
fabulous. The bird is a bird of prey, but of 4 : wal 
kind, the uſe of whoſe long feathers is not wall lens 
See Tab. IV. of Bird, Ne 43. FD 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this beautiſul bird; Mr. Ras 
has reckoncd eleven, and others have mentio! N 
which were unknown to that author; but it is much to 
be queſtioned whether many of theſe are not rather the 
varieties of age and ſex in the ſame ſpecics. I ; 
ſtinguiſhing characters of theſe birds is their extremely 
long feathers which they carry behind. It 1 wal 
known now that they feed on fmall birds, and build 
in the woods, perching upon trees like other birds, moſt of 
thoſe now brought into Europe being killed white ſitting. 
Linnzvs gives the name of paradiſes to 2 ſpecics of the 
upupa or HOOPOE, called by others the Oriental criftated 
manucodiata. 


calls his wif 


ave been Propa. 
in no food, aud 
ays on the wing, 
s It hung in the 


Ka More, 


* 
i 
1% ne 


PARADISIACA, in Belau, a name given by ſome zu- 


thors to the arbor vite, or thuya. 


PARADISUS, among Ancient Church Mi iters, denoted a 


ſquare court, before cathedrals, ſurrounded with piazzas, 


or porticoes for waiking under, ſupported by pillars. 
Matthew Paris calls it par vis. 5 79 


PARADOX, Ilapa%toy, formed from maga, againſt, and 


C:5x, opinion, in Phils/ophy, a propoſition ſeemingly ab- 
ſurd, becauſe contrary to the received opinions; but yet 
true in effect, 

The Copernican ſyſtem is a paradox to the common peo- 
ple 3 but the learned are all agreed as to its truth. 
Geometricians have of late been accuſed of maintaining 
paradoxes; and it muſt be owned, that ſome ule very 
myſterious terms in expreſſing themſelves about aſymp- 
totes, the ſums of infinite progreſſions, the areas com. 
prchended between curves and their aſymptotes, and the 
lolids generated from theſe areas, the length of ſome 
ſpirals, &c. But all theſe paradoxes and myſteries amount 
to no more than this: that the line or number may be 
continually acquiring increments, and thoſe increment 
may decreaſe in ſuch a manner, that the u hole Ane 0r 
number ſhall never amount to a given line ot number. 
The neceſſity of admitting this is obvious from the na- 
ture of the moſt common geometrica! figures : ius, 
winle the tangent of a circle increaſes, the area of tis 
correſponding ſector increaſes, but never amounts 1! 4 
quadrant. Neither is it diſlicult to conceive, that it 3 
fivure be concave towards a baſe, and have ail alympiois 
parallel to the baſe (as it happens when we take 4 Pa 
rallel to the aſymptote of the logarithmic Curie, © 1 
the hyperbola, for a baſe), that the ordinate in this £216 
always increaſes while the baſe is produced, but Moe, 
amounts to the diſtance between the alymptote = 
baſe. In like manner, a curvilinear area maß W ap 
while the baſe is produced, and approach continual) 1a 
a certain finite ſpace, but never amount tot; aud oo 
may increaſe in the fame manner, and yet never ame 
to a given ſolid. See Logarichmic CURVE: g 
A ſpiral may in Iike manner approach to a point 080 
noally, and yet iu any number of revolutions My 0 
rive at it; and there are progreflions of fractions Vi 
may be continued at pleaſure, and yet the ſum 0 3 
terms ſhall be always Jlefs than a given 2 _ 
Mac Laurin's Fluxions, book i. ch. 10. ſeq. VF a 
tous rules are demonſttated, and illuſtrated by era 


t never 


opti- 


P AR 


= imi ures and 
for determining the * err pte rious 
— — have of late years crept into the 
has . * mathematicians. For, as that excellent au- 
_— os elſewhere, though philoſophy has, and 
ve always will have, myſterics to us, geometry 
ve none. 

ought we hydreſtatical. See FLUID. . 
Wa xl, or PAR Abox OOO, among the Ancients, 
F were a kind v or buffoons, who diverted the peo- 
ir drolling. 
3 called erdinarii, for this reaſon apparent- 
, that, as they ſpoke without ſtudy or preparation, they 

ready. 2 f 

Ber bad robe denomination, viz. nianicolagi, q. d 
tellers of children's tales: and, beſide, were called areta- 
legi, of apeln, rn talking much of their own rare 
ualifications. 
rl Le the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
called alſo anguis AM ſculapii. It is a perfectly innocent 
and harmleſs creature, and is ſo little dreaded by the in- 
habitants, that it is common about their houſes, and even 
ſometimes gets into their beds. Its mouth is full of very 
{mall teeth, and when much provoked, it is ſometimes 
known to bite, though without any bad ſymptoms at- 
tending the wound; it is a very long kind, and is of a 
. green _—_ on the ſides, -_ rrp * = 

: it has two ſmall eminences on the neck, and be- 
_—_ them two ſmall ſinews. It is very common in 
Spain, Italy, and moſt other of the warm countries. 
PARANESIS, @2p2rv20 15s formed of p, and u ne, 1 

raiſc, a Greeek term, agnifying Rem or ens 0 
ARLAGAUDA, among the Romans, a ſort of wreaths, 
: — wholly of gold, — of ſilk adorned with gold, which 
were interwoven in garments, 75 not OY to _ 
Ihe garment was ſometimes of one colour, in whic 
— — one paragauda; others were of two colours, 
and had two paragaudæ; and ſome had three colours, 
and three paragaudæ. They were worn both by men 
and women. 
PARAGE, Paracrum, in Law, an equality of blood, or 
dignity, but more eſpecially of land, in the partition of 
an inheritance between coheirs. ES 
Pax ACE, PARAGIUM, is more properly uſed, in ancient 
cuſtoms, for an equality of condition among nobles, or 
erſons holding nobly. 
hus, when a fief is divided among brothers; in this 
caſe, the younger hold their part of the elder by parage, 
i. e. without any homage, or ſervice. 
This ſtill obtains, in ſome meaſure, in Scotland, where 
the huſbands of the younger ſiſters b.. — — to 
any faith or homage to the huſband of the elder; nor 
their children, to he lecond degree. ; 
This parage being an equality of duty, or ſervice among 
brothers and fibers, tome have called it fratriage and 
parentage. 
The Ds of Normandy defines tenure by parage to 
be, when a noble fief being divided among daughters. 
the eldeſt does homage to the chief lord tor all the reſt, 
and the younyelt hold their parts of the eldeſt by parage, 
7 e. wut any homage or fealty. 3 
arage ceaſes at the ſixth degree incluſively. It like wiſe 
ceates, when any of the — ſell their * 
PARAGOGE, Tzpzyoſn, in Grammar, a figure whereby 
a word is lengthened out, by adding a ſyllable at the end 
thereof : as in dicier for dici. 
\RAGIGE 1s alſo a word uſed by medical writers to ex- 
. briefs areduAion of luxated bones. 
7 ARAGOGIC, formed of T4payw, I prolong, compounded 
ol agg and 2yo, in Grammar, denotes ſomething added 
* a wor be adding any thing to the ſenſe thereof. 
1 the Hebrew, the F is frequently paragogicz as in 
Va, for TNAR, 1 will trad, FP 
be ule of paragogic letrers is only to give a more full 
and agreeable ſound to words, either for the ſake of the 
p eſe, or the ſmoothnels of the period. 
*RAGONE, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given dy 7 | 
© BASALTES, a black marble, uſed as a touch- ſtone. 
pRAGORICS, Sce PAREGORICS, 
PAR, COVE + See PARAGUAY. 

- \GRA] I, Ilapaypzpo;, a term in Juriſprudeuce, ſig- 
"yg a ſection, or diviſion of the text of a law : other- 
wile called an article. 
eh a law is faid to be divided into ſo many paragraphs. 

* of a paragraph in quotation, is J. 
n. F 2 poets, paragraphs, a4 ms a 
8 ical notes, ſerving to mark the couplets, 
ER other diviſions of odes, and other poetical 
ompoſitions. This paragraph, as deſcribed by the ſcho- 


alt of Aristophanes, was a ſhort line with a dot at the 


emremity of it. 


A, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian parrot, 


PAR 


of the ſize of our common green parrot ; but its back is 
all black, and its breaſt and the ſorepart of its belly are 
of a beautiful red; its eyes are black, with a red circle 
round them ; its beak brown, or a very duſky grey, and 
legs and feet grey. 

PARAGUAY, or PaRaGour”, in Natural Hiſtory, a ce- 
lebrated plant of the ſhrub-kind, growing in ſome pro- 
vinces of South America, eſpecially in that of Paraguay, 
whence its name; though better known among us under 
the denomination of South-/ea tea being a ſpecies of the 
caſſine or Cas8loBURY buſh. 

This plant, which does not riſe above a foot and a half 
high, has very ſlender branches, and leaves ſomewhat 
like thoſe of ſena; it may be looked on as a kind of 
occidental tea, which, like the oriental, is taken infuſed 
in hot water, to which it communicates a colour and 
ſmell nearly like thoſe of the beſt tea ſeen in Europe. 
There are two kinds of paraguay, the one called {imply 
paraguay; the other CAA MINI ; by the Spaniards, Jer vas 
camini; which laſt is moſt eſtcemed, and ſold for a third 
more than the other. | 
The firſt the Spaniards called yerva-con-palos, i. e. herb 
with little ſticks, becauſe full of broken branches: this is 
chiefly uſed by domeſtics and flaves : the latter is the 
drink of the richeſt. But both are of ſo much uſe, and 
eſteemed of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that nobody in that 
part of America will live without them The works of 
the mines of Potoſi would ſtand (till, but that the maſters 
take care to ſupply the poor ſlaves that labour therein, with 
paraguay, which is their conſtant remedy againſt thoſe 
mineral ſteams, wherewith they wovld otherwiſe be 
ſuffocated. Nor will a ſervant engage himſelf with any 
maſter, but upon this among other conditions, that he 
have nothing but paraguay for drink. 

The paraguay makes one of the moſt confiderable articles 
of the South American commerce. At Perv, Chili, and 
Buenos Ayres, there are above two millions worth ſold 
per annum; which uſed to paſs almoſt altogether through 
the hands of the Jeſuits. 

The preparation of the plant, and the making it into drink, 
is much the fame with that of tea, except that they in- 
fuſe both the leaves, and the wood; that they drink it 
immediately out of the veſſel it is made in, without letting 
it have time to infuſe, by:reaſon of the black tir ture it 
gives; and that, to prevent leaves and all from com'ngy 
they ſuck it through a ſilver or glais pipe, which goes 
round the compans one after another. Frezic-. 

Beſide all the victues which the caſtern people aſcribe to 
their tea, as to be good in diſeaſes of the head, breaft, and 
ſtomach, againſt phlegm, and to reſtore !12ep ; the Ame— 
ricans attribute to their's this lik» wiſe, o Pp nfying 1 
kinds of water, how foul and corrupt focver, by only 
infuſing it therein, either hot or cold. Thus, having al- 
ways ſome of it with them, if they mect with none but 
the worſt waters in the vaſt deſarts to be croſſed in going 
from Buenos Ayres to Peru and Chili, they are not 
afraid to drink them, after ſteeping ſome of the piant 2 
little while therein. It is allo held ſovereign againſt the 
ſcurvy, and putrid fevers. 

PARALAMPSIS, a word uſed by medical writers to ex- 
preſs a cicatrix in the tranſparent part of the cornea of 
the eye. 

PARALEPSIS, Tizpracligy in Rhetrric, a pretence of 
omitting, or paſling over a thing, and yet es preſling it 
by the way. yy - 
The deſign of this figure, according to Hermogenes, is 
to poſſeſs the minds of the audience with more than the 
words expreſs, and it is principally made uſe of on three 
occalions : either when things are ſmall, and vet necetia- 
ry to be mentioned; or well known, and need not be 
enlarged on; or ungrateful, and therefore fhould be in- 
troduced with caution, and not tet in too ittrong a light, 
When the imagination is warmed, and reafons ad argu- 
ments preſent themſelves in abundance, the orato:; would 
willingly lay them all down, in iorm ; but, for tear of 
wearying his audience, he only produces foie of them 
en paſſant, and without dwelling on them: and this is 
called a paralep/is, by the Latins prateritio, vy the Greeks 
apoſicpe/tss A. 
For inſtance, I paſs over in ſilence the many injuries ! 
have received, &c. I won't inſiſt on this laſt outrage. 
Sce Ep. to Philemon. v. 19. 

PARALIA, napaxta, in Antiguity, a day kept in memory 
of an ancient hero, called Paralus. 

PARAL1A was alſo the name of one of the Athenian trives. 

PARALIPOMENA, Il-paazmroueyz, a ſupplement of 
things omitted, or forgot, in ſome preceding work, or 
treatiſe. 

The word is formed from the Greek oaptaciroy Pratsr- 

mitto, I paſs by. Some authors uſe the word / eiu 

inſtead of paralipomenon. 

In the canon of Scripture, there are two books of Para- 
lipe nie na, 


P A R 


[ibom-na, called in the Engliſh verſion, Chronicles; be- 

ing a ſupplement to the four Books of Kings, the two 

firſt whereof are alſo called Books of Samuel. | 

Quintus Calabar has a work, intitled, the Paralipomena 

of Homer. j 

PARALLACTIC angle, called alſo fimply PAR ALL Ax, is 
the angle made in the centre of a ſtar by two right lines, 
drawn, the one from the centre of the earth, TB Tab. 
„ ako fig. 27-); the other from its ſurface, E B. 

, which amounts to the ſame, the parallaic angle 

is the difference of the angles CE A, and BT A, under 
which the real and apparent diſtances from the zenith 
are ſeen. 
The fines of the parallactic angles ALT and AST, 
Tub. Aſtron. fig. Zo.) at the ſame or equal diſtances from 
the zenith SZ, are in a reciprocal ratio of the diſtances 
of the ſtars from the centre of the earth TL and 18. 

PARALLAX, IlapanaeZi;, in A/lronomy, an arch of the 
heavens intercepted between the true place of a ſtar, and 
its apparent place. 

The true place of a ſtar is that point of the heavens B, 
(Tab. Aſtron. fig. 27.) wherein it would be ſeen by an 
eye placed in the centre of the earth as at T. The ap- 
parent place is that point of the heavens C, wherein the 
itar appears to an eye on the ſurface of the earth, as at E. 
Now, as, in effect, we view the celeſtial bodies not from 
the centre, but from the ſurface of our earth, which is a 
ſemi-diameter diſtant from the centre ; we ſee it by a vi- 
ſual ray, which, paſſing through the centre of the ſtar, 
and proceeding thence to the ſurface of the mundane 
ſphere, marks out another point C, which is its apparent 

lace. | 

This difference of places, is what we call abſolutely the 
parallax, wagarnati, or the parallax of altitude ʒ by Co- 
peruicus it is called the commutation z which, therefore, is 
an angle formed by two viſual rays, drawn, the one from 
the centre, the other from the circumference of the earth, 
and traverſing the body of the ſtar ; and is meaſured by 
an arch of a great ciicle intercepted between the two 
points of true and apparent place, C and B. 

PARALLAX of declinaticn, is an arch of a circle of DECL1- 
NATION SI, fig. 28. whereby the parallax of altitude 
increaſes or diminiſhes the declination of a ſtar. 

PARALLAX of right aſcenſion and deſcen/ion is an arch of the 
equator Dd, fig. 28. whereby the parallax of altitude 
increaſes the aſcenſion, and diminiſhes the deſcenſion. 

PARALLAX of longitude, is an arch of the ecliptic Tr, fg. 
29. whereby the parallax of altitude increaſes or dimi- 
niſhes the longitude. 

PAKALLAX of latitude, is an arch of a circle of latitude 
SI, whereby the parallax of altitude increaſes or dimi- 
nithes the latitude, | 

PARALLAX, men/trual, of the ſun, is an angle formed by 
two right lines; one drawn from the earth to the ſun, 
and another from the ſun to the moon, at either of their 
quadratures. 

PARALLAX the annual orbit of the earth, is the difference 
between the heliocentric and geocentric place of a planet, 
or the angle at any planet, ſubtended by the diſtance be- 
tween the ſun and earth. 

PARALLAX is alſo uſed for the angle made in the centre 
of the ſtar, by two right lines, drawn, the one from the 
centre, the other from the ſurface of the earth. 

This alſo called PARALLACTIC angle. Hence, the pa- 

rallax diminiſhes the altitude of a itar, or increaſes its 

diſtance from the zenith; and has, therefore, a contrary 

effect tothe REFRACTION. 

The parallax of altitude CB, fs. 27. is, ſtrictly, the 

difference between the true diſtance from the zenith CA, 

and the apparent diſtance BA. 

The parallax is greateſt in the horizon; in the zenith, or 

meridian, a ſtar has no parallax at all; the true and ap- 
rent places then coinciding. 

Fhe horizontal parallax is the ſame, whether the ſtar be 

in the true, or the apparent horizon. 

The fixed itars have no ſenſible parallax, by reafon of 

their immenſe diſtance, to which the ſemidiameter of 
the earth is but a mere point. 

Hence alſo, the nearer a ſtar is to the earth, the greater 
is its parallax, at an equal elevation above the horizon; 
and Saturn is fo high, that it is diſlicult to obſerve in him 
any parallax at all. 
The parallax increaſes the right and oblique aſcenſion, 
diminiſhes the deſcenſion; diminiſhes the northern decli- 
nation, and latitude in the caſtern part, increaſes them 
in the weſtern; increaſes the ſouthern in the eaſtern and 
weſtern part; diminiſhes the longitude in the weſtern 
part, increaſes it in the caſtern. The parallax, therefore, 
1as juft oppoſite effects to the refraction. 

Hence the parallax of the remoter ſtar 8 (, 

than the para/lax of the nearer L, at the 12 

from the zenith; as beſore obſerved. 


30.) is leſs 
ame diſtance 


To ebſerve the PARALLAX of a celeſtial pbenomenon. 


PARALLAX, to obſerve the moon's. Obſerve the moon's me- 


+ the remainder is the moon's parallax. 


To obſerve the moon's PARALLAX in an eclipſe. In an eclipſe 


The fines of the paralla#tic angles 
equally diſtant A, the centre © Gat 8, of tan 
ſines of the diſtances ſeen from the vertex ZM are 33 the 
Hence, the diſtances from the vertex deep and 28. 
as the altitudes decreaſe, the parallax iner * i.e, 
hence, alſo, the parallax affects the altitude of i 2nd 
* 3 horizon to the zenith. the ſtar 
e doctrine of parallaxes is of the u 
in aſtronomy, for determining the aida nee, 
nets, comets, and other phenomena of the heay 2 
the calculation of eclipſes, and for finding the — for 
Methods of finding the parallaxes of the celeſtial — 


na, ate various: ſome of the principal, and — . 


when the phenomenon is in the ſame vertical free 


ſtar which is near it, and meaſure its 3 : 
from the ſtar; obſerve, again, when 38 wa 
and fixed ſtar are in equal altitudes from he "orgy 
and again meaſure their diftance. The difference at 
thoſe diſtances will be, very nearly, the parallax — 
The parallax of a phenomenon may be likewiſe foun] by 
obſerving its azimuth, and altitude; and by marking the 
time between the obſervation, and its arrival at * 
ridian. 7 
All required to find the parallax of the moon is, the 
rallax of right aſcenſion : to find the effect of the ma 
nitude of the ſemidiameter of the earth, with regard to 
the cours: 5 of its motion, it is ſufficient to know how 
far the meridian, to which the eye refers it, deviates from 
the true meridian. This is what M. Caffini found and 
aha row: with regard to Mars; and what M. Maraldi 
as ſince 1238 with regard to the moon. The 
whole myſtery here conſiſts in having the moon's true 
motion, which refers to the centre of the earth; and its 
apparent motion which refers to the place of obſervation: 
the difference of theſe, which is greateſt in the horizon 
or horary circle of fix o'clock, gives the horizontal * 
rallax for that latitude; whence the general parallax, or 
that under the equator, is eaſily found: the parallax of 
any parallel being to that of the equator, as the ſemidia- 
meter of this parallel is to that of the equator. See the 
practice of this method exemplified in finding the PAR AL. 
LAX of Mars. 


ridian ALTITUDE, With the greateſt accuracy, and mark 
the moment of time: this time being equated (ſee Equa- 
T10N), compute her true longitude and latitude, and 
from theſe find her DECLINAT10N, and from her decli- 
nation, and the elevation of the equator, find her true 
meridian altitude : if the obſerved altitude be not meri- 
dian, reduce it to the true altitude for the time of ob- 
ſervation ; take the refraction from the obſerved altitude, 
and ſubtract the remainder from the true altitude; 2d 


By this means Tycho, in 1583, Oct. d. 12 hor. 5. 10. 
from the moon's meridian altitude obſerved, 130 38, 
found her parallax to be 54 minutes. 


of the moon, obſerve when both horns are in the ſame 
vertical circle ; in that moment take the altitudes of both 
horns; the difference of the two being halved, and added 
to the leaſt, or ſubtracted from the greateſt, gives nearly 
the viſible altitude of the moon's centre: but the true al- 
titude is nearly equal to the altitude of the centre of the 
ſhadow at that time. Now we know the altitude of the 
centre of the ſhadow, becauſe we know the ſun's place in 
the ecliptic, and its depreſſion under the horizon, which 
is equal to the altitude of the oppoſite point of the eclip- 
tic in which the centre of the ſhadow 1s: thus have we 
both the true and apparent altitude; the difference where- 
of is the parallax. 


PARALLAX, in order to find the moon's. Let a graduated in- 


ſtrument, as DAE (the larger the better), _—P 
Aſtronomy, fig. 82. having a moveable index wi „ 0 
holes, be fixed in ſuch a manner, that its plane, 
may be parallel to the plane of the equator, and its © * 
A D in the meridian : ſo that when the moon 1s NE 
equinoctial, and on the meridian ADE, the may reable 
through the ſight-holes, when the edge of the 0 _ 
index cuts the beginning of the diviſions at 0, we > 8 
duated limb DE; and when ſhe is fo ſeen, Jet the! a 


r e moon revolves FN 
ciſe time be noted. Now, as th gin, in 


th 


the earth's centre or pole. But as ſcen from Ay 
ſerver's place on the earth's ſurface, the _ Gomes tu 
to have gone a quarter round the earth when N 
the ſenſible horizon at O; for the index, © OS go! 
Gghts of which ſhe is then viewed, will 

from D, where it was when ſhe was ſeen " 10 in or 
let the exact moment when the moon is leet 10 |, 


PAR 


IRS 
near the 5 ghee ihe has gone from E to O; hic 


be m 6 hours 12 minutes, (the time of 
me i _— to L) leaves the time of her going 
her golng L, and affords an eaſy method for finding the 
from 41 or the moon's horizontal parallax, which 
angle O's ALC, by the following analogy : 


le 
4 7 the moon's deſcribing the arc EO is to 
as t 


6 hours 12 minutes to the degrees of the arc 
905 i ncefarcn the angle EAL; from which 
Det do, and there remains the angle OAL=ZALC, 
— "hich the earth's ſemidiameter AC is ſeen from 
un 
the moon- 
Aſtronome 


not yet pra 


rs have propoſed the following method , though 
ftiſed, for more accurately determining — 
moon's parallax : let two obſervers be placed —_ = 
meridian, one in the northern hemiſphere, and the 
_ the ſouthern, at ſuch a diſtance from each other, 
3 are of the celeſtial meridian included between 
- «wo zeniths, may be at leaſt 80 or 90 degrees. Let 
| h obſerver take the diſtance of the moon's centre from 
" zenith, by means of an exceeding good inſtrument, 
u the moment of her paſſing the meridian : add theſe 
wo zenith diſtances of the moon together, and their 
exceſs above the diſtance 4 N the two e * 
de the diſtance between the two apparent places of the 
Then, as the ſum of the natural fines of the two 
ach diſtances of the moon is to — 8 3 is the 
glance between her two apparent places to her horizon- 
ale If the two places be not exactly under the 
ame meridian, their difference of longitude mult be ac- 
curately taken, that proper allowance may be made for 
the moon's declination, Nn is 755 -_ he me- 
idian of the one to the meridian of the other. Fergu— 
on's Aſtr. p. 207. quarto, 1773. 
— the 14 5 A Rogen AST, Tab. Aſtron. fig. 30. and 
altitude S R; to find her diſtance from the earth. By her ap- 
parent altitude given, we have her apparent diſtance from 
the zenith, i.e. the angle Z AS; or, by her true altitude, 
the ange AT'S: wherefore, ſince at the ſame time, we 
have the parallactic angle 8; and the ſemidiameter of the 
earth A T is reputed as 1; by plane trigonometry we 
ſhall have the moon's diſtance in ſemidiameters of the 
earth, thus: as the fine of the angle S is to the oppoſite 
fide given, ſo is the fine of the other op * ſide 
AS: or ſo is the fine of 'TAS (180 —- T +5) to the 
ſide TS, the diſtance from the centre. 
Hence, according to Tycho's obſervation, the moon's di- 
ſtance at that time from the earth was ſixty- two ſemi- 
diameters ol the earth. 
Hence, alſo, fince, from the moon's theory, we have the 
ratio of her diſtances from the earth in the ſeveral de- 
grees of her anomaly ; thoſe diſtances being found by 
the rule of three in ſemidiameters of the earth, the 
parallax is 0 determined to the ſeveral degrees of the 
true anomaly. 
De la Hire makes the greateſt horizontal parallax 1917 
25” the ſmalleſt „ The moon's ance, there- 
fore, when in her perigee, is, according to his calcula- 
non, 55,25» that is, almoſt 56 ſemidiameters ; in her 
apogee 63583, that is, 034 ſemidiameters of the carth. 
M. le —_— determined the mean parallax of the 
moon to be 57” 12”, Others have made it 57/ 18”, 
75 cherve the PARALLAX of Mars. 1. 0 Mars in 
the metidian and equator, in H, Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 31. 
= pr the — under the equator in A, obſerves 
culminating with ſome fixed ſtar. 2. If now the 
obſerver was 1n the centre of the earth, he would ſee Mars 
conſtantly in the ſame point of the heavens with the ſtar; 
and therefore, together with it, in the plane of the hori- 
* of the fixth horary: but ſince Mars here has 
er parallax, and the fixed ſtar has none, Mars 
ſenſi) wee the horizon, when in P, the plane of the 
3 G wed, and the ſtar, when in R, the plane of 
"a Os orizon: obſerve, therefore, tho time between 
the Airy of Mars and ot the ſtar through the plane ot 
equator; wap 3- Convert this time into minutes of the 


which the! this means we ſhall have the arch b N, to 


a is nearly equal; which is the horizontal 


If the obſerver be not un 


parallax 


der the equator, but in 2 pa- 
=. chat difference will Rog leſs arch QM: 
thei ores ſince the little arches Q M and PM are as 
2 AD and ID; and ſince ADG is equal to 
— 6 the place from the equator, i. e. to the 
whole * ine pole; and therefore AD to ID, as thc 
* * to = co-ſine of the elevation of the pole; 
te whet 2 ne of the elevation of the pole I'D is to 
me AD; ſo is the parallax obſerved in I, to 


the 
e to be obſerved under the equator. 
2nd the fixed ſtar cannot be commodiouſly 


be carefully noted ; that it ny | 


angle P AM, and conſequently the angle 


250, 


| 


PAR 


obſerved in the horizon ; let them be obſerved in the 
circle of the third hour: and ſince the parallax there 


_ obſerved, TO, is to the horizontal one PM, 28s IS to 


ID; fay, as the fine of the angle 1 DS, or 45* (fnce 
the plane DO is in the middle between the meridian 
DH and the true horizon DM), is to the whole 
no 3 lo is the parallax T O to the horizontal parallax 


If Mars be likewiſe out of the plane of the equator, the 
parallax found will be an arch of a parallel ; which muſt, 
therefore, be reduced, as above, to an arch of the equator. 
Laſtly, If Mars be not ſtationary, but rather dire, or 
retrograde, by obſervations for ſeveral days; find out what 
his motion 1s every hour, that his true place ſrom the 
centre may be aſſigned for any given time. 

By this method Caſſini, to whom we owe this noble in- 
vention, obſerved the greateſt horizontal parallax of Mars 
to be twenty-five ſeconds, or a little leſs : but, by the 
ſame method, Mr. Flamſteed found it near thirty ſeconds. 
By the fame method, the ſame author, Caſſini, obſerved 
alſo the parallax of Venus. 

It muſt be here noted, that the obſervation is to be made 
with a teleſcope, in whoſe ſocus are ſtrained four threads, 
cutting each other at right angles, A, B, C, D, Hg. 45. 
Ne 2. and the teleſcope is to be turned about, till ſome 
ſtar near Mars be ſcen to paſs over ſome of the threads, 
that the threads AB and CD may be parallel to the 
equator, and therefore AC and BD may repreſent 
circles of declination : thus, by means of the perpendi- 
cular threads, the ſituations of the ſtar, and cf Mars, 
in the meridian, and circle of three o'clock, will be de- 
termined, | 


PARALLAX, 10 find the ſun's. The great diſtance of the 


ſun renders its parallax too {mall to fall under even 
the niceſt immediate obſervation z indeed; many attempts 
have been made, both by the ancients and moderns, and 
many methods invented for that purpoſe. The firſt was 
that of Hipparchus, followed by Ptolemy, &c. this was 
founded on the obſervation of lunar eclipſes: the ſecond 
was that of Ariſtarchus, whereby the angle ſubtended 
by the ſemidiameter of the moon's orbit, ſeen from the 
ſun, was ſought from the lunar phaſes: but theſe both 
proving deficient, aſtronomers are now forced to have 
recourle to the parallaxes of the planets nearer us, as Mars 
and Venus; for from their parallaxes known, that of the 
ſun, which is inacceſſible by any direct obſervation, is 
ealily deduced. For from the theory of the motions of 
the earth and planets, we know, at any time, the pro- 
portion of the diſtances of the ſun and planets from us; 
and the horizontal parallaxes are in a reciprocal proportion 
to thoſe diſtances: knowing, therefore, the parallax of a 
planet, that of the ſun may be found from it. 
Thus Mars, when oppoſite to the ſun, is twice as near as 
the ſun is: his parallax, thereſore, will be twice as great 
as that of the ſun ; and Venus. when in her inferior con- 
junction with the ſun, is ſometimes nearer us thau he is; 
her parallax, therefore, is greater in the ſame proportion. 
Thus, from the parallaxes of Mars and Venus, the ſame 
Caſlini found the ſun's parallax to be ten ſeconds ; which 
implies his diſtance to be 22co00 ſemidiameters of the 
carth. 
The moſt accurate method of determining the parallaxes 
of theſe planets, and of deducing from thence the true 
parallax of the fun is that of obſerving their tranſit: how- 
ever Mercury, though frequently to be feen on the ſun, 
is not fit for this purpoſe 3 becauſe ir is fo near the ſun, 
that the difference of their para//axes 18 always leſs than 
the ſolar parallax requircd, But the parallax of Venus, 
being almolt ſour times as great as the ſolar pare//ax, will 
cauſe very ſenſible differences between the times in which 
ſhe will ſeem to be paſling over the ſun at different parts 
of the earth. With a view of engaging the attention of 
altronomers to this method of determining the ſun's pa- 
rallax, Dr. Halley communicated to the Royal Society, 
in i691, a paper, containing an account of the ſeveral 
years in which ſuch a tranſit may happen, computed 
from the tables which were then in uſe : thoſe at the 
aſcending node occur in the month of November, O. 8. 
in the years 918, 1161, 1396, 1631, 1639, 1874, 2109, 
2117: and at the deſcending node in May, O. 8. in the 
years 1048, 1283, 1291, 1518, 1526, 1761, 1769, 
1996, 2004. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. i. p. 435, Ke. 
Dr. Halley even then concluded, that if the interval in 
time between the two interior contacts of Venus with 
the ſun could be meaſured to the exactneſs of a ſecond, 
in two places properly ſituated, the ſun's para//ax might 
be determined within its 520dth part. But this conclu- 
fon was explained more fully in a ſubſequent paper, 
(Phil. 'Tranſ. N? 348. or abr. vol. iv. p. 213.) concerning 
the tranſit of Venus in the year 1761. It does not > 
pear that any of the preceding tranſits had been o 
ſerved ; except that of 1639, by our illuſtrious country- 
| Y K man 


- 
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man Mr. Horrox, and his friend Mr. Crabtree, of Man- 


- cheſter. But Mr. Horrox died on the zd of January, 


1640-1, about the age of twenty-five, juſt after he had 
finiſhed his treatiſe, intitled Venus in Sole viſa, in which 
he diſcovers a more accurate knowledge of the dimenſions 
of the ſolar ſyſtem, than his learned commentator He- 
velius. 
In order to give our readers, not much converſant with 
ſubjects of this kind, a general idea of this method of 
determining the horizontal parallax of Venus, and from 
thence, by analogy, ghe para/lax and diſtance of the ſun, 
and of all the planets from him; it may be briefly il- 
luſtrated in the ſoliowing manner: let DBA, Tab. III. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 83. be the earth, V Venus, and TSR 
the eaſtern limb of the ſun. Lo an obſerver at B the 
point t of that limb will be on the meridian, its place 
referred to the heaven will be at E, and Venus will ap- 
pear juſt within it at S. But, at the ſame inſtant, to an 
obſerver at A, Venus is eaſt of the ſun, in the right 
line AVF; the point of the ſun's limb appears ate in 
the heaven, and if Venus were then viſible, ſhe would 
appear at F. The angle CV A is the horizontal pa- 
rallax of Venus; and is equal to the oppoſite angle F V E, 
meaſured by the arc FE. ASC is the ſun's horizontal 
parallax, equal to the oppoſite angle 8 E, meatured by 
the arc e E; and F Ac or V Av, is Venus's horizontal 
RO from the ſun, which may be found by obſerving 
ow much later in ablolute time ler total ingreſs on the 
ſun is, as ſeen from A, than as ſeen nom B, which is 
the time ſhe takes to move from V to v, in her orbit 
OV. If Venus were nearer the earth as at U, her ho- 
rizontal parailax from the ſun would be the arch /e, which 
meaſures the angle 7 Ae; and this angle is greater than 
the angle F A c, by the diſfetence of their meaſures /F. 


| So that as the diſtance of the celeſtial object from 


the earth is leſs, its paral/zx is the greater. Now it has 
been already obſerved, that the horizontal para/laxes of 
the planets are inverſely as their diſtances from the earth's 
centre, thereſote as the ſun's diſtance at the time ol the 
tranſit is to Venus's diſtance, ſo is her horizontal parallax 
to that of the ſun: and as the ſun's mean diſtance from 
the earth's centre is to his diſtance on the day of the 
tranſit, ſo is his horizontal parallax on that day, to his 
horizontal parallax at the time of his mean diſtance from 


the carth's centre. Hence his true diſtance in ſemidia— 


meters of the earth may be obtained by the following 
analogy : as the ſine of the ſun's parallax is to radius, fo 
is unity or the earth's ſemidiameter to the number of ſe- 
midiameters of the carth in the ſun's diſtance from the 
centre; which number multiplied by 3985, the number 
of miles in the earth's ſemidiameter, will give the number 
of miles in the ſun's diſtance. Then from the propor- 
tional diſtances of the planets, determined by the theory 
of gravity, (ſee DisTANCE) we may find their true di- 
ilances. And from their apparent diameters at theſe 
known diſtances, their real diameters and bulks may be 
found. See PLANETS. 

Mr. Short with great labour deduced the quantity of the 
ſun's parallax from the beſt obſervations that were made 
of the tranſit of June 6th, 1761, (for which ſee Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. li. and lii.) both in Britain and abroad, and 
found it to have been 8“. 52 on the day of the tranſit, 
when the ſun was very nearly at his greateſt diſtance from 
the earth; aud conſequently 87.65 when the ſun is at 
his mean diſtance from the earth. See Phil. Tranf. vol. 
li. art. 100. p. 611, &c. Whence ve ſhall have radius 
or 10.0000c00— 5.621914 or fine of 8”.6g taken out 
of Gardiner's tables ==4.3780850 the logarithm of the 
number 23982.84 or the number of ſemidiameters of the 
earth contained in its diſtance from the ſun : and multi- 
plying 23882.84 by 3985, the number of Engliſh miles 
contained in the earth's ſemidiameter, we ſhall have 
$5,173,127 miles for the earth's mcan diſtance from the 
ſun. And from the analogies under the article pi— 
STANCE, we ſhall find the mean diſtance of all the reſt 
of the planets from the ſun in miles to be as follows, 
viz. Mercury's diſtance, 36,841,468 ; Venus's diſtance, 
68,891,486; Mars's diſtance, 145,014,148 z Jupiter's di- 
ſtance, 494, 990, 976; and daturn's diſtance, 907,936, 1 30. 
In another paper, (Phil. Tranſ. vol. liii. p. 169.) Mr. 
Short ſtates the mean horizontal parallax of the ſun at 
87.69. Mr. Hornſby from ſeveral obſervations of the 
tranſit of June 3d, 1769, (for which ſee Phil. Tran. 
vol. lix, &c.) deduces the ſun's parallax for that day equal 
to 8”/, 65 and the mean parallax 8“. 78, whence he makes 


the mean diſtance of the earth from the ſun to be“ 


93,720,900 Engliſh miles; Mercury's diſtance 36,281,700; 


Venus'sdiſtance,67,795,500; Mars'sdiſtance 142,818,000; 


Jupiter's diſtance, 487,472, 00; and Saturn's diſtance, 
894,162,000 miles. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lxi. part 2. p. 579. 
Others, however, by taking the reſults of thoſe obſerva- 
tions that were moſt to be depended on, have made the 
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ſun's parallax at his mean diſtanc 

8“. 6045; and others again reg oy the earth ty ho 
to the former of theſc, the ſun's mean 4h. Ccordin 
earth is 95,109,730 miles; and . ance from 1 
is 95,8 34.742 miles. Upon the hots 10 the 1, 


ſ -oncl ; there b 
reaſon to conclude, that it may be fairly re debe ben 
than nincty-five millions of mile ; oned it more 


S, and lefs thay 


fix. Ferguſon's Aſtr. p. 354. See b ANT, ach. 
AME Tz. ® 


The PARALL AX of the flars, with ' evard 10 the 4, 
ral orbit; called their annua! para! Ju 1 Cart; pots. 
no parallax, with regard to the earth's femig;, las have 
with regard to the earth's annual orbit 1 meter ze, 
pected, that ſome parallax be found. '* is Jultly ex 
The axis of the earth, in its natur 
kind of cylinder, which being p 
of the fixed ſtars, there draws a circular circum, 
each point whereof is the pole of the world ey 
ſpeCtive day: fo that the ſituation of the a are 
with regard to any of the fixed ſtars, chaaben pat, 
ſiderably in the courſe of a year. : bes "ery con. 
Could this be ſound by obſervation, it would irr 
evince the annual motion of the earth round the 5," 
remove that only objection which lies apainſt lun, and 
Ricciolus, from no ſuch parallax being oblere 
Accordingly, Dr. Hook attempted to nnd it by chien 
the various diſtances of a fixed ſtar from the 2 1 
different parts of the earth's hit; and Mr. Fans 
from the accel+ and receſs of a tixcd ſtar from hee = 
at different times of the year, aud with imagined — 
the teſult of his obſervations being, that 2 had 
near the pole, was ſound 4o or 45 ſeconds dener It ; 

the winter ſolſtice, than at the ſummer one, for fa. 

rears ſucceſſively. : PO 
. Caſſini the younger allows the obſervations of Flag. 
ſteed to agree with thoſe made at the Royal Obſcreavr;: 
but he denies the conſequences : he ſays, that the ci 
tions in the diſtance of the pole- ar are not ſuch as they 
ſhould be, ſuppoſing the motion of the earth, Fonte. 
nelle accounts for them from a ſuppoſition, that the ſtars 
like the ſun, turn or revolve on their centres; and th 
ſome of them have their hemiſpheres equally luminons; 
whence, when the more ſhining hemiſphere is turned 
towards us, the ſtars appear bigger, conſequently nearer 
the neighbouring ſtars, than when the darker is towards 
us. | 
Dr Bradley has accounted for this ſuppoſed parallax in 
another way; and conccives it to proceed from the pro- 
3 motion of the ſtar's light. Sce Aalen ef te 
LARTH and LiGHT. 

PARALL Ax is alſo uſed, in Level! nz, for the angle con- 
tained between the line of true level, and that of appa- 
rent level. 

PARALLARXIS, in the & dical Ii :ters, expreſſes a mutual 
change in the ſituation of the parts of a broken bone, 3s 
when the two fragments flip io the ſides of one another. 

PARALLEL, in Geometry, is applied to lines, figures, and 
bocies, which are every-where cquidiſtant from each 
other; or which, though inlinitely produced, would ne- 
ver either approach nearer, or recede farther from, each 
other. Cy. 

PAR AI. I. EK L right lines are thoſe which, though infinitely 

roduced, would never meet. 3 
Thus the line OP, Zab. III. Geometry, Ag: 56. is paral, 
to Q R. F 1 
Parallel lines ſtand oppoſed to lines converging, aud di- 
verging. N 
3 Lane an inclining or converging line, chat which 
will meet another at a Unite dillance 3 and a paratiel ll 
that which will only meet it at an infinite diſtance. ; 

A licular is by ſome ſaid to be the thortch of al 

perpendicular is by ets 
lines that can be drawn to another; and a Tee the 

longeſt, 7 

Geometricians demonſtrate, that two lines, rde 

the ſame third line, are alſo para/le! to one anviner Ears 

that if two parallels O P and Qk, be cut by 2 tale 
lineSTin A and B; 1 The alternate angles phos 

are equal; 2, The external angle 7! ts equal to rh 5 

nal oppoſite one y; and, 3. That the 19 intern 0p} 

ſite ones à and y are alſo equal to two right Oe Ws 

It is ſhewn, on the principles of opties, my mrs 

be placed between two parall/ lines, they 2 the 

converge towards a point oppoſite to the che, rere * 

apparent magnitudes of their perpendicular et dealt 

perpetually diminiſhed; for the lame reaſon! ff 1 aer 
converge towards animaginary line, drawn : 

from the eye: and if they run to ſuch a ievg! oo 

the diltance between them be but as 2 point ger 

will there appear to coincide. A or logr 

This is the reaſon that the remoter parts 1 leſcen 

appear to aſcend gradually, and the ciclin bp 

towards the horizontal line; and that th? lu 
ſea ſeen from an eminence, appears to 
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PARALLEL planes are thoſe planes which have all the per- 


PARALLEL , 


PARALLEL ruler, called alſo Pager wr yo an inſtrument con- 


PAR 


ing from the ſhore z and that the upper parts of very | 


r r forward over the eye below. 
A. buildings ſeem to lean forw: y 8 
* * 3 are deſcribed by letting fall equal perpendi- 
ri and drawing lines through their extremes, by 


2 compaſſes open to the deſired width along a 


ſliding the 
line, &c. 


"a betwixt them equal to each other. 
endiculars 2 Optics, are chole which keep at 4 
equal diſtance in reſpect to each other, from the viſible 
obieet to the eye, which is ſuppoſed to be infinitely re- 
mote from the object. 


iſti wo wooden, braſs, or ſteel rulers, AB and CD, 
__ 83 2 63. equally broad exery- where, and ſo | 
joined together by the croſs blades EF and GH, as to 

pen to different intervals, ®. | 
0411 retain their parallaliſm. The uſe of this inſtrument 

is obvious: for ane of the rulers being applicd to R5, 
and the other withdrawn to a given point V; a right 
line AB, drawn by its edge through V, is a parallel to 
NS: and thus, having given only one line, and erected | 


theſe and the formet lines will expreſs the width of the 
trenches. At the ends of the ſecond parallel are made 
ſquare redoubts as K, K, of about ten or twelve fathoms 
on each ſide, to protect it more effectually from the 
ſallies of the beſieged: The firſt part de of the trenches 
is an epaulement of about teri feet high to cover the 


horſe deſigned to guard the trenches. Muller's Attack 
and Def. of Fortified Places, p. 21, &c. 


PaRALLELs, or PARALLEL circles, inGcography, called alſo 


parallels of latitude, and circles of latitude, are leſſer cir- 
cles of the ſphere, conceived to be drawn from weſt to 
eaſt through all the points of the meridian ; commencing 
from the equator, to which they are parallel, and termi- 
nating with the poles. . 

They are called parallels of latitude, &c. becauſe all places 
lying under the ſame parallel, have the fame I. AT ITU DE. 


and accede and recede, yet PAR ALLE US of latitude, in Aſtronomy, are leſſer circles of 


the ſphere poralle! to the ecliptic, imagined to paſs through 
every degree and minute of the colures. 

2 are repreſented on the globe by the diviſions of the 
quadrant of altitude, in its motion round the globe, when 
{crewed over the poles of the ecliptic. 


n perpendicular upon it, we may draw any number of PARALLELS of altitude, or almucantars, are circles parallel 


40 %% lines, or perpendiculars to them; by only ob- | 

dr to let off the exath diſtance of cvery line with 
the point of the compaſſes. 
But the beſt parallel rulers are thoſe whoſe bars croſs 
each other, and turn on a joint at their interſection; one | 
end of each bar moving on a centre, and the other ends 
ſliding in grooves as the rulers recede. Sce fig. 64. 

PARALLELS, Or places of arms, ina ſiege, are deep trenches | 


i 


to the horizon, imagined to paſs through every degree 
and minute of the meridian between the horizon and 
zenith ; having their poles in the zenith. 

On the globe theſe are repreſented by the diviſions on the 
quadrant of altitude, in its motion about the body of 
the globe, when ſcrewed to the zenith. 


\PaRaLLELs of declination, in Aftronomy, are the ſame with 


parallels of latitude in geography. 


fifteen or eighteen feet wide, joining the ſeveral attacks PARALLELS, anti. See ANT!-PARALIELS. 
together; and ſerving to place the guard of the trenches PARALLEL pere, that ſituation of the ſphere whetein the 


in, to be at hand to ſupport the workmen when attacked. | 
There are generally three in an attack; the firſt is about 
three hundred toiſes from the covert-way, the ſecond one 
hundred and ſixty, and the third near or on the glacis. | 
They are ſaid to have been firſt invented or uſed by M. 
Vale | 
'Thus, in Tab. VIL. Fortification, fig. 38. let A, B be the 
baſtions to be attacked, whoſe capitals, as well as that of 
the ravclin C, being indefinitely produced towards the 
field, ſet off three hundred fathoms from the ſaliant angles 
r, 5 of the covert-way to the points /, m; and from the 
centre o of the place, deſcribe an arc of a circle through 
the points /, m, whole interſections with the capitals will 


| 


equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles with 
the zenith and nadir. 

In this ſphere all the parallels of the equator become 
parallels of the horizon; conſequently no {tars ever rife 
or ſet, but all turn round in circles parallel to the hori- 
zon ; and the ſun, when in the equinoCtial, wheels round 
the horizon the whole day. 

Aſter his riſing to the elevated pole, he never ſets for ſix 
months; and after his entering again on the other fide 
of the line, he never riſes for ſix months longer. 

This poſition of the ſphere is their's who live under the 


poles, if any ſuch there be; their ſun being never above 
239 Zo“ high. 


terminate the ſeveral parts of the firſt parallel E, which is PARALLEL ailine, in Navigation, is the failing under 4 


terminated at twenty fathoms beyond the faces produced 
of the two adjacent ravelins z, X, next to the front at- 
tacked, Take u, mq, cach equal to one hundred and 
ſorty fathoms, aud deſcribe from the centre 9 another 
part of a circle through the points », q; and its inter- 
ſeclion with theſe capitals will terminate the ſeveral parts 
vi the ſecond parallel F, which extends only ten fathoms 


beyond the ſaces of the ravelins x, X. Laſtly, draw lines 
through the ſaliant angles of the glacis, and they will 
pe the third parle G. When this is done, take the 
worms «7, em the capitals of the baſtions, at about eight 
undred fathoms from the ſaliant angles „, s of the co- 


'ert-way, and join them by a right line, which will ex- 


parallel of latitude. 

Of this there are but three cafes. 1. Given, the depar- 
ture, and diſtance; required, the latitude. The canon 
ſor which is, as the difference of longitude is to the radius, 
ſo is the diſtance to the co- ſine of the latitude. 

2. Given, the difference of longitude between two places 
under the ſame paralle/ ; required, their diſtance. The 


canon is, as radius to difference of longitude, ſo is co- 


ſine of latitude to diſtance. 


3. Given, the diſtance between two places in the ſame 
latitude 3 required, their difference of longitude. The 
canon is, As the co-fine of latitude to diſtance, fo is ra- 
dius to difference of longitude. 


preſs the beginnings of the attacks. From the point T PARALLELA, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs 


n at about twenty-four or twenty-ſix fathoms from 


J. % 3 — 
de point e, draw a line fg or H of any length, as one 
hundred and twent 


thoms, for the firſt approach, but ſo as when produced 


to fall ten or twelve fathoms from the fartheſt ſaliant 
angle of the covert- way: from the point g draw gh, ſo 
-» to tall as much from the fartheſt ſaliant angle on the | 
_ ide of the place: and the point h is taken ſo as to | 
6 and from the point þ drawn the line þ7, ſo as 
* 4gan as far from the fartheſt ſaliant angle in the 
** Ae 1 the n be equally as diltant from 
„ubtabeg as the point ; and thus continue the ap- 
2 t0 the third parallel. The approaches are traced 
95 b N manner as the capital 4r, and alſo on the 
e * inc ravelin C, from the ſecond parallel to the 
15 e es that no yore of them is to be 
to defi. " aded from any part of the fortification, nor 
ez = macks which would occaſion unneceſſary | 
ley e 2 approaches advance nearer the place, | 
each other 2 as they make ſmaller angles with 
ee 4 mo the ſecond and third parallels, at 
fuch 38 — 8 are made places of arms, 
hates 8 wt ; urty or forty fathoms long, nearly PAs | 
ns th Ie third parallel, which ſerve to receive the 
is quite f A 5 the workmen till the third parallel 
trenches are the. hen the principal or outlines of the 
ihe fide towar owe woo parallels are drawn to them on 
approaches, lter ie ws at twelve feet diſtance in the 
n firſt and ſecond parallele, and 
in the third; and the intervals between | 


a ſort of ſcurf or leprous appearance, affecting only the 
palms of the hands. It is a ſymptom of the pox. 


y or one hundred and twenty-ſix fa- ; PARALLELEPIPED, in Geometry, one of the regular bo- 


dies, or ſolids, comprehended under {ix parallelograms, 
the oppoſite ones whereof are ſimilar, parallel, and equal: 
as in Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 65. 


A parallelepiped is by ſome defined, a priſm, whoſe baſe 
is a parallelogram. | 


. Ps gp . * . . 
Ly at the lame diſtance from the capital se as the PARALLELEK TIF D, properties of the. All parallelepipeds, 
pomt g. 


priſms, and cylinders, &c. whoſe baſes and heights are 
equal, are themſelves equal. | 

A diagonal plane divides the para/lclepiped into two equal 
priſras : a triangular priſm, therefore, is half a parallele- 
piped upon the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude. 

All parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, &c. are in a ratio 
compounded of their baſes, and altitudes : wherefore, if 
their baſes be equal, they are in proportion to their alti- 
tndes ; and converfly. 

All parallelepipeds, cylinders, cones, &c. are in a tripli- 
cate ratio of the homologous ſides; and alſo of their al- 
titudes. : 

Equal parallclepipeds, priſms, cones, cylinders, &c. are 
in the reciprocal ratio of their baſes and altitudes. 

To meaſure the ſurface and ſoliclity of a parallelepiped. Find 

the areas of the parallelograms II. MK, IL NON, and 

OMKP (fee PARALLELOGRAM) ; add theſe into one 

ſum, and multiply that ſum by 2 : the product will be 

the ſurface of the perallclepiped. 

If, then, the baſe IL MK be multiplicd by the altitude 

MO, the product will be the ſolidity. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. LM=36, NIK IS, MO an? LL 
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LIKM = 36x15 = 540; LMON = 36x12 = 4323 
MOKP=15 x 122 180. The ſum of which is = 1152, 
which multiplied by 2, gives the ſuperficies equal to 
2304. And 540Xx12 gives the ſolidity equal to 6480. 
The parallelepiped with oblique angles, is a figure very 
common to many kinds of ſtones, eſpecially of the ſofter 
ſort. The common cryitallizations of grottos break na- 
turally into fragments of this ſhape z and the ſtalactitæ 
which hang down from their roofs in form of iſieles, are 
originally {mall hollow pipes formed by the water which 
continually trickles down drop by drop; and whoſe outer 
ſurfaces, fixing themſelves by their ſmall baſes, form by 
degrees a ſort of blunted pyramids, which like ſo many 
rays from the axis, which is the hollow pipe, grow hol- 
low at laſt. This axis ſeems to be compoſed of plates, 
almoſt cylindrical, laid one over another; but, if broken, 
the whole divides into fragments of a parallelepiped figure : 
the blunted pyramids that are about the axis divide them- 
ſelves at firſt into other blunted pyramids ; but afterwards 
almoſt all theſe fragments divide of themſelves into other 
fragments of a parallelepiped ſigure, this ſeeming every 
where the ultimate ſhape of the particles. 

In the mountain of Barege there is found a vaſt quantity 
of aſbeſtos ; the ſtone upon which this grows, though in 
itſelf of no determinate figure externally, always breaks 
into regular parallelepipeds : nor is this peculiar to theſe 
{tones tound naturally concreted on the 2 or within 
the bowels of the earth, but it is alſo found in ſuch as 
are concreted by means of art out of the water in which 
they are originally ſuſpended. 

The water of the fountain de Salut, near Bagneres in 
Gaſcony, when evaporated to a certain degree, yields a 
ſcum on the ſurface, which alſo adheres to the hides of 
the veſſel; and this ſcum, examined by the micro- 
ſcope, is found to be compoſed of many regular pa- 
rallelepipeds. If the ſame waters, and thoſe of ſeveral 
other ſprings, be eraporated to a drineſs, there remaihs 
a white ſhining powder, out of which the microſcope 
cau direct us to ſeveral the like regular figures. Phil. 
Tranſ. No 472. p. 32. 

PARALLELISM, the quality of a PARALLEL, or that 
which denominates it ſuch : or it is that whereby two 
things, v. gr. lines, rays, or the like, become equidiſtant 
from one another. 

Thus, we ſay, remote objects are ſcarce perceptible, by 
reaſon of the paralleliſm of their rays. 

PARALLELISM of the earth's axis, in Aſironomy, or motion 
cf PARALLELISM, is that invariable fituation of the 
earth's axis, in its progreſs through its orbit, whereby it 
ſtill looks to the ſame point of the heavens, viz. towards 
the pole-ſtar ; ſo that if a line be Crawn parallel to its 
axis, while in any one er- the axis, in all other 
politions or parts of the orbit, will always be parallel to the 
iame line. This paralleliſm is the neceſſary reſult of the 
earth's double motion; the one round the ſun, the other 
round its own axis. Nor is there any neceſſity to imagine 
a third motion, as ſome have done, to account for this 
parallelijm. 

It is to this paralleliſm that we owe the viciſſitude of ſea- 
ſons, and the inequality of day and night. 

PARALLELISM of rows of trees. The eye placed at the 
end of an alley bounded by two rows of trees, plaated in 
parallel lines, never ſees them parallel, but always inclin- 
ing to each other, towards the farther extreme. 
Hence mathematicians have taken occaſion to enquire, in 
what lines the trees mult be diſpoſed, to correct this 
eſtect of the perſpective, and make the rows ſtill appear 
parallel? To this purpoſe parallel they muſt not be, but 
diverging z but according to what law muſt they diverge ? 
The two rows, in fine, mult be ſuch, as that the unequal 
intervals of any two oppoſite or correſponding trees may 
be ſeen under equal viſual angles. 

On this principle, F. Fabry as aſſerted, without any 
demonſtration ; and F. 'Facquet, after him, has demon- 
ſtrated by a long and intricate ſyntheſis, that the two 
rows of trees mult be two oppolite ſemi-hyperbolas. 

M. Varignon has Gnce, in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy, ann. 1717, found the ſame ſolution by an caſ 

and ümple analyſis. But he renders the problem Sear 
more general, and requires not only that the viſual angles 
be £qual, but to have them increaſe, or decreaſe, in any 
given ratio: provided the greateſt do not exceed a right 
angle. The cye he requires to be placed in any point, 
cither juſt at the beginning of the ranges, or beyond, or 
on this ſide. 

All this laid down, he ſuppoſes the firſt row to be a right 
line, and ſeeks what linc the other muſt be, which he 
calls the curve of the range. This he finds muſt be an hy- 
\crbola, to have the viſual angles equal. The ſtrait and 
Ede rows will be ſeen parallel to infinity; and if 
tic oppolite ſemi-hypervola be added, we ſhall have 


P'A R 


three rows of trees (the ſtrait one i : 
three parallel. a the middle), and 
or is it required this ſecond hyper | 
of the firſt, i.e. of the ſame OB 2 he 
tranſverſe axis: it is enough, if it have the fa * 
its vertex in the ſame right line, and the ha cute, 
axis. Thus the two hyperbolas may be of all th "JUgate 
ent kinds poſſible ; yet all have the ſame eſſed — 
Again, the ſtrait row being laid down as beſorè: it; 
required to have the trees appear under decreaſn 7 ithe 
M. 4 „ gn ſhews, that if the decreaſe be 4 — 8 
tio, which he determines: the o 
1 ſtrait line. : ther e mult be 3 
ut he goes yet farther, and ſuppoſin 
curve whatever, he ſeeks for pom arte any 
the rows have any effect deſired, i. e. be ſeen wor eqn 
ge 2 ual, increaſing, or decreaſing. wy. 
otwithſtanding the ingenuity of this  __ 
been fatifattorily — by M k Aenben — 
10 Bouguer, on in order to produce the effect * 
the trees are to be ranged merely in vereine 
, lines. pn die. , A Ing Night 
ARALLELOGRAM, in Geometry, a quadrilateral ri 
lined figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are — 
to cock othes: 5 5 ene 
A parallelogram is generated by the equa i 
right line Says parallel to inf. ; 225 abs 
When the parallelogram has all its four angles right, and 
mP by oppoſite fides equal, it is called a re&angle, or an 
When the angles are all right, and the ſides are all equal 
it is called a ſuare, which ſome make a ſpecies of 10. 
rn mp not. 
all the ſides equal, and the angles u it i 
called a rhombus, Fig, vane e a hate 
If both the fiaes and angles be unequal; it is called 3 
rhomboides. 
Every other quadrilateral whoſe oppoſite ſides are neither 
a parallel nor equal, is called a trapezium. | 
ARALLELOGRAM, properties of the. In eve alle 
what kind ſoever it be 4 e. gr. A BED. 2 1 
Geometry, fig. 66. a diagonal D A divides it into two 
equal parts ; the angles diagonally oppoſite B, C, and 
A, D, are equal; the oppoſite angles of the ſame ſide, 
C, D, and A,B, &c. are, together, equal to two right 
angles; and each two ſides together are greater than the 
diagonal. | 
Two parallelograms AB C D, and ECD F, on the ſame, 
or on an equal baſe CD, and of the fame height AC, 
or between the ſame parallels A F, CD, are equal. And 
hence two triangles C DA, and C DF, on the ſame baſe, 
and of the ſame height, are alſo equal. 
Hence, alſo, every triangle CFD is half a parallelogram 
ACDB upon the ſame, or an equal baſe CD, and of 
the ſame altitude, or between the ſame parallels. Hence 
alſo a triangle is equal to a para/le/ogram, having the ſame 
baſe, and half the altitude, or half the baſe, and the 
ſame altitude. 
Parallelograms therefore, are in a given ratio, compound- 
ed of their baſes and altitudes. If then the altitudes be 
equal, they are as the baſes; and converſſy. 
In ſimilar parallelagrams and triangles, the altitudes are 
proportional to the homologous ſides; and the baſes are 
cut proportionably thereby. Hence, ſimilar parallels 
grams and triangles are in a duplicate ratio of their ho- 
mologous ſides, alſo of their altitudes, and the ſegments 
of their baſes : they are, therefore, as the ſquares of 
ſides, altitudes, and homologous ſegments of the baſes. 
In every paralle/ogram, the ſum of the ſquares of 
two diagonals is equal to the fum of the ſquares of 
four ſides. | 
This propoſition, M. de Lagny takes to be one of 
molt important in all geometry; he even ranks it un 
the celebrated forty-ſeventh of Euclid, and with that - 
the ſimilitude of triangles z and adds, that the whole fir. 
book of Euclid is only a particular caſe hereof. - n 
the parallelogram be rectangular, it follows, that the G 
diagonals are equal; and of conſequence, the . 
a diagonal, or, which comes to the ſame thing, the 1qu i 
of the hypothenuſe of a right angle, is ed w 
ſquares of the ſides. # conſe- 
It the parallc/ogram be not rectangular, and, 47 the 
quence, the two diagonals be not equal, der 40 
molt general caſe, the propoſition becomes ol d e _ 
it may ſerve, for inſtance, in the whole theory ol 
ound motions, &. jon; 
There are three ways of demonſtrating this 5 
the firſt by trigonometry, which requires on which 
operations; the ſecond geometrical and e cite one 
requires fifteen. M. de Lagny gives 2 more oo ſeven: 
in the Memoires de l Acad. which only requires! 4, 
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- reftangled parallelogram, A BCD. | 
* the es * B and AC; multiply 
duct will be the area of the paral- 
A B to be 345; A C123; the 


& kad the qrea 9 
e the ler 5 : 
ABinto A C, the pr 
lelogr . Suppoſe, E. g 


_ angie are in 4 ratio compounded of their 
ence; ** 


2. If, therefore, there be three lines 
Gs p et ; the ſquare of the middle one 
92 the rectangle of the two extremes: and if 
: *1'he four proportional lines, the rectangle under the 
d ertremes is equal to that under the two middle 
tw 


terms» 


Other arallelograms, not rectangular, have their areas 


ſoing them, by diagonals, into two trian- 
ſound ke 2 e areas l the ſeparate triangles into 
Een or by multiplying their baſes into their alt- 
0 , 


tudes. 
LELLOGRAM, . 
So ALLELOGRAM, center of gravity of a. dee CRNTER 
of gravity and CENTROBARYC method. 


PARALLELOGRAM, 

appe lation 8 8 
e firſt term of an infmite converging 5 

2 called the method of the parallelogram 


This analytic parailelogram is formed by dividing any 
parallelogram into equal ſquares or para/lelograms, 
lines drawn horizontally and perpendicularly through 
the equal divifions of the fides of the parallelogram. The 
cells, thus formed, ate filled with the dimenſions of the 
ſpecies x and y, and their products. £2 

The powers, *=1, 5, „ , 5, Ke. of y, for inſtance, 
being placed in the loweſt horizontal range of cells, and 
the powers of x, or x"=1, x, ** *, &c. in the vertical 
column to the left, or vice verſa ſo that theſe owers 
and"their products will ſtand as in Tab. II. Analy/is, 


58. 
Ks, when any literal equation is propoſed, mark ſuch 
of the parallelagrams or cells as correſpond to all its 
terms; and let a ruler be applied to two, or perhaps 


one be the loweſt in the left hand column at A B, 
the other touching the ruler towards the right hand; 


Then ſele& thoſe terms of th&equation which are re- 
preſented by the parallelograms that touch the ruler, 
and from them find the quantity to be put in the quo- 
tient. | 
This is fir Iſaac Newton's famous rule, of the applica- 
tion of which he has left-us ſome examples in his Method 
of Fluxions and Infinite Series, p. 9 and 10, but without 
demonſtration z which has been ſince ſupplied by others. 
See Mr. Colfon's Comment on that treatiſe, p. 192, ſeq. 
Maclaurin's Algebra, p. 251, ſeq. and particularly 
Monf. Cramer's Analyſ. des Lignes Courbes, chap. vii. 
146, ſeq. — 
This ben oh author obſerves, that this invention, which 
is the true foundation of the method of, ſeries, was but 
imperfectly underſtood, and not valued as it deſerved 
for a long time. He thinks it more convenient in 
practice to uſe the analytic triangle of the abbe de Gua, 
which takes in no more than the diagonal cells lying 
—— A and C, and thoſe which lie between them 
and B, 
PARALLELOGRAM, or PARALLELISM, alſo denotes a 
machine uſed for the ready and exact reduction or copy- 
ing of deſigns, ſchemes, prints, &c. in any proportion 
which is done hereby without any knowledge or habit 
of DESIGNING. 
The parallelogram is alſo called pentagraph. See its de- 
cription and uſe under PEN TAGRAPH. 
PARALLELOGRAM of the hyperbola, in Geometry, is uſed 
or the paralle/ogram formed by the two aſymptotes of 
an hyperbola, and the parallels to them, drawn from 
any point ot the curve. A parallelogram thus formed 
is of an invariable magnitude in the ſame hyperbola ;z and 
the «0, 1 of its ſides is equal to the power of the hy- 
agua 'Hopital, Sect. Coniq. Art. 99 - 101. See 
WER, 
This parallelogram is the modulus of the logarithmic 
ſtem; and if we take it as unity, the byperbolic ſec- 
tors and ſegments w 
tural logarithms. If the parullelpgram be taken = 
343429, &c. theſe ſectors and ſegments will repreſent 
VBkicge's logarithms. See Lo ARI THM. 
mufgens has made uſe of this term, De Cauſ. Gravitat. 
p in un. See Logarithmic CURVE. | 
ARALLELOGRAM protradtor, a mathematical inſtrument, 
conſiſting of a ſemicircle of braſs, with four rulers in 
of a parallelogram, made to move to any angle: 


a> G67 S8 & 8 8. 8 


TY 


complement of a. See COMPLEMENT. | 


Newtonian or analytic, in Algebra, an | | 
on uſed for an invention of fir Iſaac Newton, to 


and ruler; becauſe a ruler or right line is alſo uſed | 


by 


more of the parallelograms ſo marked, of which let 


and let all the reſt not touching the ruler lie above it. | 


ill correſpond to Napier's, or the na- | 


PAR ALLELLOPIPEDLA, in 
of a genus of ſpars, 
parallellepiped form. | 
They are pellucid cryſtalline ſpars, externally of a de- 
terminate and regular ſigure, always ſourid looſe, de- 
tached, and ſeparate from all other bodies, and in form 
an oblique parallellepiped; with fix parallelogram ſides 
and eight ſolid angles, eaſily fiſſile, either in an horizon- 
tal or perpendicular direction, being compoſed of num- 
bers of thin plates, and thoſe of very elegantly and 
regularly arranged bodies, each of the ſame form with 
the whole maſs, except that they are thinner it pro- 

rtion to their horizontal planes; and naturally fall 

into theſe and no other figures, on being broken with a 

Night blow. | , 

Of this genus there are four known ſpecies. 1. The hard 

pellucid and colourleſs one, called the i0and cryſtal of 

authors. See and CRYSTAL. 2: A dull and whitiſh 
kind, found in France, Germany, and England, particu- 
larly in the Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire lead-mines, and 
about Scarborough. This has the time property with 
the former, of giving a double refraction; but it is ſo 
dull and opake, that it does not ſhew it fo elegantly. 
3- A ſoft, whitiſh, and very bright one, found princi- 
pally in the lead-mines of Yorkſhire, and about the ſea- 
ſhores of that county. And, 4. a dull; bard, and pale 
brown one: this is found in the lead-mines of the ſame 
county, and in ſome parts of Ireland. All theſe ſpecies 
have the ſame power of double refraction with the ſirſt 
but are too opake to ſhew it ſo beautifully, and often 
have not tranſparence enough to make it at all diſtin- 

guiſhable. Hill's Hiſt. Fofl. p. 333. 2 

PARALLELOPLEURON, a term uſed by ſome writers 

- for an imperfect parallelogram, or a kind of trapezium, 
having unequal angles and ſides, but which obſerve a 

certain regularity and proportion. 

PARALOGISM, 22p2aoſiop®, in Logic, a ſalſe reaforting, 

or a fault committed in demonſtration, when a conſe- 

. quence is drawn from principles that are falſe, oz, 
though true, are not proved; or when a ptopoftion is 
paſſed over; which ſhould have been proved by the 
way. 

A e differs from a ſehiſm in this, that the 
ſophifm is committed out of defign and ſubtlety; and 
Paralegiſm out of miſtake, and for want of ſufficient 
light and application: 

Yet Meſſieurs du Port Royal do not ſcem to make any 
difference between them, 

PARALOPHIA, a word uſed by Keil, and ſome other 
anatomical writers, to expreſs the lower and lateral part 
of the neck. 

PARALOURGES, Tapaacupſts, among the ancients, 2 
kind of garment, wüh a purple clavus on each fide. — 
See CLAvus. * ä 

PARALYSIS, in Botany: Sce PRIMROSE. 

PARALYSIS, Tapaausis, formed from aazaarvu, I unbind, 
this difeaſe being ſuppoſed to unbind the nerves and 
muſcles, in Medicine, a diſeaſe popularly called rarsr. 
The paraly/is only differs from the Parrs1s, as the 
greater from the leſs, 

Authors diſtinguiſh the para/y//s into a paraplegia oc 
araplexia, and a hemiplegia, and partial paraly/'s; 

The firſt is a palſy of the whole body. See PARA“ 
PLEGIA. 

The ſecond, of one fide of the body. See He MipPitGia. 
The third of ſome particular member; which is the 
proper pally. See Pars. 

PARALYTIC, a perſon afflicted with the paralyſis, or 
PALSY. | 

PARAMECIUM, in Zoology, a name given, by Dr. Hill, 
to a genus of animalcules of the gymnia kind, and of an 
irregular oblong figure. Of this genus authors deſcribe 
ſeveral ſpecies. | 

PARAMERIA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs the 
internal pact of the thighs. 

PARAMESE, aapeucon, in the Ancient Iujic, the ninth 
chord, or found in the diagramma, or ſcale of muſic. 
The word is Greek, and ſignifies juxta mediam, next to 
the middle ; its ſituation in the ſitit ſtate of the ſcale, 
being next the meſe, or middle chord. 

It was the note above the meſe, which anſwers to a-la- 

mi. re of Guido's ſcale. Hence, as the parameſe was the 

firſt of the diazeugmenon tetrachord, it will be equiva- 
| lent to Guido's higheſt mi. See DiaGRam. 

PARAMESOS, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the ring- 
finger, that next the little one. ; 

PARAMETER, in Geometry, a conſtant right line in each 

of the three conic ſections; called alſo latus res um. 

In the parabola VB V, Tab. Conics, fig. 8. the rectangle 
of the parameter A B, and an abſciſſe, e. g. B 3, is equal 
to the ſquare of the correſpondent ſemi-ordinate 311 


Natural Hiftery, the riarke 
thus called, becaule regularly of a 


one of theſe rulers is an index, which ſhews on the 


9 No 24% of any iuward or outward angle. 


bt 


Sce PARABOLA. : 8 
In an ellips and hytectga, the parameter is a third 
4 proportional 


- 


PARAMOUNT, in our Lato, ſignifies the ſupreme lord 


PARANETE, in the Ancient Mufic, was a name ſome- 


PARANETE Aiezcugmenon, in the Greek Muſic, was the 
PARANETE hyperboleon, in the Greek Muſie, was the pe- 
PARANOMASIA is a figure that occurs when twowords, 


PARANYMPH, 


'PARAPET, brea/twork, in Fortification, a defence or 


' ſerving to cover the ſoldiers, and the cannon from the 


petto; whence our parapet. 


PARAPET is allo a little wall, breaſt-high, raiſed on the 


PARAPH, a particular character, knot, or flouriſh, which 
people habituate themſelves to make always in the ſame 


PARAPHERNALIA, or ParAynerxa, in the Civil 


roportional to a conjugate, and tranſverſe axis. See 
L1i.1PSis and HYPERBOLA, | 


of the fee. 

There may be a tenant to a lord, who holdeth himſelf 

of another lord; in reſpect whereof, the former lord 

is called lord MEsNE, and the latter lord paramount. 

All honours, which have manors under them, have the 

lord paramount. 

But even the term lerd paramount is only comparative: 

for as one man may be great, compared to a leſs; and 

little, being compared with a greater; ſo none truly 

ſeems to be lord paramount but the king, who is patron 
amount to all the benefices in England. 


times uſed to ſignify the next note or chord to the nete, 
or laſt note of a TETRACHORD. | 
Hence it might be called the penultimate chord. It was 
otherwiſe, and more properly called LICHANOS, or 
index. 


penultimate note of the diezeugmenon tetrachord, and 
anſwers to Guido's de-la-fol-re. See DiaGRAM. 


nultimate note of the hyperbolæon tetrachord, and anſwers 
to Guido's g-ſol-re-ut. See DIAGRAM. 


near in ſound, but different in ſenſe, reſpect each 
other in the ſame ſentence : this uſually called a pun. 


perſon who waited on the bridegroom, and directed the 
nuptial ſolemnities; called alſo pronubus and auſpex, be- 
cauſe the ceremony began with taking auſpicia. 

In ſtrictneſs, the paranymph, maparupup®-, only officiated 
on the part of the bridegroom ; on the part of the bride, 
it was a woman officiated, who was called pronuba. 

The Jews had likewiſe a kind of paranymphs, which the 
Talmud and rabbins call TIAWW /chuſchebim, q. d. 
rompantons of the ſpouſe. 

The ſourth council of Carthage appoints, that when the 
married couple come to aſk the prieſt's bleſſing, they 
be preſented either by their fathers and mothers, or by 
their paranymphs. 


ſcreen, on the extreme of a rampart, or other work, 


SP" fire. See Tab. of Fortification, fig. 15. Ne 2. 
it. x x. 

Borel gives us, from Joſ. Maria Subreſius, a curious col- 
legion of names, which the ancients and moderns have 
given to this kind of parapet: the Latins call them 
fubarre, and baſtia, whence the names baſtion and baſ- 
tile. They alſo call them pagineumata, lorice, and ante- 
muralia. The Spaniards call them barbacanes ; the Ita- 
lians, parapetti, becauſe of their defending the breaſt, 


Parapets are raiſed on all works, where it is neceſſary to 
cover the men from the enemies fire ; both within and 
without the place, and even in the approaches. 'See 
FoRTIFICATION, according to Mr. Vauban's method. 

The thickneſs of the parapet ſhould be about eighteen 
or twenty feet, in order to be cannon proof, and it 
ſhould be about ſeven or eight feet high, when the 
enemy has no command above the battery ; otherwiſe, 
it ſhould be raiſed high enough to cover the men, while 
they load the guns. Its * depends on the number 
of guns to be employed in the battery: for one gun, it 
is common to allow eight yards in length, and ſix yards 
more ſor every other gun. The parapet conſiſts of two 
parts, the wall contained in one piece from end to end 
and about two and a half or three feet high, and the 


MERLONS, which are detached pieces of the parapet, | 


leaving openings, called EMBRASUREs, through-which 
the cannon deliver their ſhot. | | 
'The I of the wall is ſometimes of ſtone. The 
parapet of the trenches is either made of the earth dug 
up Rig gabions, faſcines, barrels, ſacks of earth, 
or the like. 


brinks of bridges, quays, or high buildings; to ſerve as 
a ſtay, and prevent people's falling over. 


manner at the end of their name, to prevent their ſig- 
nature ſrom being counterfeited. | 

The paraph of the kings of France is a grate, which the 
ſecretaries always place before their own, in all letters, 
Kc. Menage derives the word from paragraphus. See 
PARAGRAPH. 


Law, thoſe goods which a wife brought her huſband, 


ranymphus, among the ancients, the 


— 


lam, uxore probibente, vir habeat c 


PARA 


A PAR 


diſpoſal, excluſive of her h 

oo proviſion made to the 2 unleſs there wag 

contract. | de martiagt. 

The word is ſormed from the Greek 

over, and eepyn, dos, dower. In his — 1 B or 

tem mulier habet, & quas Grecti NR ed. dhe 
ant, nul. 


Tate mmm 
he Grand Cuſtomary of Normandy ai I; 
to the word; it calls paraphernotia the lernte 
linen, and other female neceſſaries bie 
judged to a wife, in prejudice to the 2 * 
the renounces the ſuccefſion of her huſband Vn 
Some of our Engliſh lawyers give a ſtill dif 
to the word paraphernalia, defining it to be * ſnl 
as 2 wife challengeth over and above her * 
jointure after her huſband's death; as furnitu thy, 
chamber, wearing apparel, and jewels, which 
to be 4 in the inventory of her huſband's 4 1 
HIMOSIS, Tepanitors, formed or : 
and UTR bind, in Medicine, a diſorder +6 Much, 
wherein the prepuce is ſhrunk, and withdrawn abi 
the glans, ſo as not to be capable of being b me 
cover the ſame. . brought to 
This happens ofteneſt in venereal 
humours diſcharged frequently pr 
cauſe this retrattion. There ſometimes ariſes 3 neceſ. 
ity, in this caſe, to ſnip or cut the prepuce open = 
wiſe the humours will be pent up under it, and * 
reat deal of miſchief. oh 
treatment of the PHIMOss and moles | 
nearly the ſame with that of the Le og — 
RHOEA. In general, bleeding, purging, poultices, and 
emollient fomentations ate ſufficient. If theſe fail of 
removing the ſtricture, and the parts indicate ſymptoms 
of a mortification, twenty or thirty grains of ipecacu- 
anha, and one grain of emetic tattar, may be given 
for a vomit, and worked off with warm water, or thin 
gruel. If the inflammation ill increaſes, and mortis- 
cation commences, the prepuce muſt be ſcarified with 2 
lancet, and, if neceſſary, divided, in order to prevent 2 
ſtrangulation, and ſet the confined glans at liberty, lt 
will be allo neceſſary to foment the parts frequently with 
cloths wrung out of a ſtrong decoction of chamomile 


flowers and bark, — to give the patient a dram of the 
bark in powder, eveuf two or three hours. Buchan, 


diſorders, where the 
ove ſo ſhary, 28 10 


* 


 PARAPHONIA, in Adufc, is that ſpecies of concord, 


beſides her dower, and which were (till to remain at her | 


which reſults from different ſounds, as the fifth and 
fourth: and thus it differs from homophonia, which is 
produced by the ſame ſounds, as in the uniſon, and ſtom 


antiphonia, or the replication of the ſame ſounds, as in 
the octave. 


PARAPHORA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 


flight kind of delirium, or light-headednefſs in a fever : 
ſome have made it to ſignify a delirium in general. 


PARAPHRASE, Tagz#pacy, an explanation of ſome TExT 


in clearer and more ample terms, whereby we ſupply 
_ the author might have ſaid or thought on the ſub- 
) 

Colomeſius looks on Eraſmus's Paraphraſe on the New 
Teſtament, as ſo extraordinary a work, that he makes 
no ſcruple to declare, he thinks the author to have been 
divinely inſpired, when he penned it. 


PARAPHRASE, Chaldee, is a phraſe frequent among tle 


critics and divines, denoting an ancient verſion of the 

Bible, in Chaldee. There are three Chaldee paraphreſes 

on the Pentateuch : that of Onkelos, whom ſome take 

to be the ſame with Aquila, and whom others take to 
bave been that Onkelos whom the Talmudiſts, in the 

Treatiſe Gittin, make a nephew of the emperor Titus. 

The ſecond is the Paraphraſe of Jonathan. The third 1s 

called the TAR GUM of Jeruſalem. 

The Chaldce Paraphraſe on the prophets is that of Jons- 

_ ſon of Uziel, whom ſome confound with 'Lheo- 
ouo. 

The author of the Chaldce Paraphraſe on the Hagiogri- 
hers is unknown. Some attribute it to one Joſep", 
urnamed the Squinter z others to rabbi Akiba. Others 

ſay, there is ſo much difference in the ſtyle, that no one 
erſon can have been the author of the whole. F 

The Paraphraſe of Onkelos is that which is moſt eſteem: 

by the modern Jews, and read in their ſynagogue” 

See Walton Pref, Polyglott. 


PARAPHRENESIS, or ParapHRENITIS, 41 in 
' Medicine, a ſecondary kind of pHRENsY, ſupp 


oſed by 
the ancients, to be owing not to any immediate diſorder 
of the brain, or meninges, but to an inflammation 
the ventricle, and the liver, and eſpecially of the © 


phragm, whereby the brain and meninges come to d 


affected by eonſent of parts. 8 
The ancients called 2 pfeudo- phrentſis, falle poren * 


diſtinguiſh it from the true one, which they 90,1 


9 


Ving. 1 derne go not make any ſuch diſtinction in phren- 
e 


| liquors when the blood is heated by exerciſe ; and finally 


| ſweat, but is tranſlated to the ears, where it occaſions 


few grains of emetic tartar are to be given afterwards. 


PARAPHRENITIS, among Medern Phyſicians, is ſometimes 


* e hypochondria. 


* ſrom whatever cauſe. 


PAR 
conßiſt in 


termine that all come from the ſame cauſe; 
ies ; they uſe is neither an inflammation of the brain, 
jor of the dlaphragnis. 1 ith a moſt violent 
r % This is always attended with a m | 
* AF cardialgia, or heart-burn; inſomuch, that 
2 Es cannot bear the leaſt touch of a fin et on the 
the per f the breaſt or ſtomach. It always brings on 
_ 3 of the præcordia, and often an alienation 
alſo * of the mind, which is always ſenſible in the 
7 5 ond ations of the perſon, but is not ſo great as 
28 true phrenitis. The reſpiration is interrupted by 
2 Gghings 3 belchings are very frequent ; as alſo 
4 diſcharge of a black matter by vomit. The mouth 
: 1 and parched, and the tongue very white and furred; 
is , 1 is great thirſt. A convulſive laughs or rather 
a kind of involuntary grin, is ng uncommon lymptom of 
8 97 5 The moſt frequent cauſe of this is a ſudden 
inflation of the morbific matter in fevers to the dia- 
— mz a ſuppreſſion of natural hæmorrhages by the 
bote the hzmorchoidal veſſels, or by che menſes ; an 
omiſſion of habitual bleedings, and the drinking cold 


tion of the matter of a quinſey to this part. 
. in it. This is a dangerous diſeaſe, but it has 
three ways of terminating, according to the diſpoſition 
of the patient's blood and humours. I. Sometimes the 
matter which cauſed the obſtruction is eaſily diſcuſſed, 
and ſweats, happening on the critical days, carry off 
the diſtemper. 2. Sometimes the matter is reſolved, in- 
deed, but not ſo happily z the reſolution takes longer 
time, and the matter finally does not evacuate itſelf by 


deafneſs, tumors, and other accidents ; or to the joints, 
where it brings on either the gout or eryſipelatoſe diſ- 
orders. Or, 3. the matter comes to a ſuppuration; in 
which caſe, the perſon dies either within ſeven days, or 
at the utmoſt within fourteen. 'The ſigns which pre- 
ſage a gangrene, in this diſeaſe, are violent hiccoughs, 
inch of the extremities, violent internal heat, and 
clammy ſweats. : 

Methed of cure. When, by a preceding error in the per- 
ſon's diet, the peccant matter remains in the primz vie, 
a gentle emetic is to be given, with the digeſtive me- 
dicines before it; and if the vomit does not operate, a 


When the patient is of a plethoric habit, bleeding is 
extremely neceſſary; and ſometimes, where the ſymp- 
toms require it, may be repeated to a third time. 
Twenty drops of a mixtura ſimplex may afterwards 
ven at a doſe, every four hours, in the r and, 
in the afternoon, powders of purified nitre, with vitri- 
olated tartar and crab's eyes ſated with juice of lemons : 
beſides theſe, there may be externally applied, plaſters, 
with a large portion of camphor, to the breaſt and back; 
ſnapiſms, and other hot cataplaſms, to the ſoles of the 
feet; ſtimulating clyſters, and acrid ſuppoſitories, have 
alſo their uſe in this caſe ; and the application of leeches 
to the bæmorrhoidal veins, in people who have been 


ſubject to diſcharges from thence, are very often of ſin- 
gular ſervice. All the while there muſt be kept up a 


gentle tranſpiration, either by copious draughts of warm 
=: wok liquors, or. by lightly acidulating medicines. 
unker. 

In this diſeaſe the regimen and medicine are in all re- 
pects the ſame as in the PLEURISY. Emollient clyſ- 
ters are peculiarly uſeful, as they relax the bowels, and 


by = means make a deriyation from the part affected. 
chan, 


d for an inflammation of the mediaſtinum, or pleura 
Wout the diaphragm, attended with a continual fever, 
and exquiſite pain in the parts affected on contractin 
the abdominal muſcles 3 as alſo a delirium, and a riſing of 


ALAPHROSYNE, a word uſed by ſome medical writers 
® expreſs a delirium, or an alienation of mind, in fevers, 


ARAPLEGLA, or PARAPLEXIA, TFapanayſia, Or a 
Fan from Tape, much, and Ne, Or le, / 
22 Medicine, à ſpecies of paralyſis, or PALSY, 
mull ſueoeeding an apoplexy. - | 
bog, J Piegia is a general palſy, affecting the whole 
acyl de head alone excepted. Boerbaave defines it 
bas mmobility of all the muſcles below the head, that 
x. nerves, from the cerebrum and cerebellum. 
eumes, all ſenſe, as well as motion, are deſtreyed 
2 *Ometimes only the one of them is loſt. 
"gina is uſually ſuppoſed to be ſome diſorder, or 


an inflammation of the brain, and its me: 


| 


obſtruction, in the foutth ventticle of the brain, r it 
the beginning of the ſpinal marrow. 

Etmulſer diſtinguiſhes the paraplegia from the paraly/cs. 
The patalyſis, accvrding to him, is a relaxatibn or re- 
ſolution bf the ligaments and members miniſtering to 
motion, not from any obſtruction of the netves, but 
from a feſolutibn of the nervous parts. , Whereas the 

aplegia ariſes from ſome obſtruction of the nerves. 

The latter uſually ſucceeds an poplexy, epilepſy, con- 


vulſions, or vertigos; the former, the ſcorbutus; bypo- 
chondriatal diſeaſe, colic, &c. s 122255 


PARAPLEXIA in Medicine. Sce Pax AT GLI. | 
PARAPOTAMIA, in the Mfoteria Medica of the Ancients, 


a word uſed at firſt as an epithet of diſtinction for a 
kind of tenanthe, from which the exnanthine ointment 
of the Greeks was made; but afterwards uſed imply as 
the name of that plant. This kind of œnanthe was the 
moſt ſragrant of all the kinds, and was therefote uſed 
for —— tlie ointment preferably to the reſt; 
\Theophraſtus makes a very great difference in the œnan- 
the of different places, obſerving; that the Cyprian kind 
was fragrant, and fit for making this ſweet ointment ; 
but that the Grecian bad no ſmell at all: and therice 
it 5 aroſe, that the Greeks ntcd afterwards the 
flowers of the wild vine for this purpoſe, and called 
them by the ſame name. a 
Pliny's account of this ointment is by no means to be 
depended upon. The whole paſſage where he names 
it, and the others of the like kind, is taken from the 
account of Apollodorus, in Athenæus; but it is ſo cate- 
lefly tranſlated by Pliny, that the author's ſenſe can 
ſcarce any where be made out. 

PARAPROSDOCIA, mTapatproboria, in Rhetoric, the 
ſame with PARADOX. 

PARATHREMA, a word uſed by medical writers to ex- 
preſs a flight luxation. ; 
PARARYT HMOS, an epithet uſed by the ancients to ex- 
preſs any kind of pulſe, which did not ſcem ſuitable to 

the age and ſtate of the perſon. 

PARASANG, mapacayſng, an ancient Perſian meaſure dif- 
terent at different times, and in different placts ; being 
uſually thirty, ſometimes forty, and ſometimes ſixty ſta- 
dia, or furlongs. 

The word, according to Littleton, has its rife from pa- 
raſch angarius, q. d. the ſpace a poſt-man rides from one 
ſtation, angaria, to another. 

Cauſabon cites a fragment of the arebitect Julian, who 
ſays, that the moſt common meaſure of the paraſong, 
in his time, was forty ſtadiaz and reckoning cach ſta- 
dium at one hundred and twenty-five geomercical paces, 
they would hereby avoid fractions in the computation 
of diſtances ; forty ſtadia, of one hundred and twenty- 
five paces each, making five thouſand Roman paces. 
The authors of the Univerſal Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 19. 
fol. aſcribe the introduction of this meaſure to Keyko- 
bad, one of the Perſian kings of the ſecond race, who 
employed his ſoldiers in making great roads through 
the empire, ſetting up public marks at the end, as they 
ſay, of every four thouſand paces, which ſpace was 
called, by the Perſians, pberſengb, and from thence, by 
the Greeks, 1 

PARASCENIUM, among the Romans, was a place be- 
hind the theatre, whither the actors withdrew to dreſs, 
undreſs, &c. more frequently called poſiſcenium. 

PARASCEVE, eagaoxeun, the ſixth day of the laſt week 
of Lent, popularly called Good Friday. 

St. John ſays, our Saviour was crucified on the paraſeer'r 
of the Paſſover, i. e. on the eve or day of preparation of 
the Paſſover : for Iſidore and Papias obſerve, that the 
word in the original Greek ſgnifies preparation, and was 
applied among the Jews to Friday, becauſe on that day 
they uſed to prepare what was neceſſary for the cele- 
bration of the Sabbath. Exod. xv. 23. xxxv. 2, 3- | 
Hence, what our tranſlation of the New Teſtament ren- 
ders preparation of the Sgþbath, M. Simon, and ſome 
others, call paraſceve. | 

PARASCHE, from. WD, te divide, a name which the 
Jews give to that portion of the Pentateuch, which 
they read every Sabbath. They divide their five books 
of the law, not into chapters, as we do, but into fiſty- 
four parts, which they call paraſcir : and thus go through 
the whole in a year. To theſe they have added fome 
verſes of the prophets, which they made uſe of under 
the perſecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, when they were 
prohibited the uſe of the law. N 

PARASCHIDES, a word uſed by chirurgical writers to 
expreſs the ſplinters of fractured bones, or the frag- 
ments of bones corroded hy ſharp humours. 

PARASEISMA, a ſort of exerciſe preſcribed by the Greek 
phyſicians in many caſes. It was a general concuſſion of 
the body. 


e formed from Tape, nter, and ceburn, moon, 


in 


PAR 


in Phyjolegy, a mock moon: a meteor, or phenomenon | 


encompaſiing or adjacent to the moon, in form of a lu- 

minous ring; wherein are ſometimes obſerved one, 

ſometimes two apparent images of the moon. 

The paraſclenes ave formed after the ſame manner as the 
rhelia, or mock-ſuns. © 5 

Pliny mentions three moons, which were ſeen in the 

year of Rome, 632. Eutropius alſo informs us, that he 


- ſaw three moons at Rimini, in the year 234 before | 


Chriſt. Hevelius alſo faw three , moons at Dantzick, 
in 1660. And fimilar phenomena have been obſerved at 
different times, by many others. See Hato and PaR- 
HELION. | 100 

PARASEMUM, mrapz71or, among the ancients, a ſign 
painted or carved on the prow of ſhips, by which they 
were diſtinguiſhed from one another. This fign was 
commonly the figure or picture of ſome animal, as the 
bull, lion, &c. or of any other thing, as a mountain, tree, 

flower, &c. 

PAR ASIOPESIS, mapaorwnyor, in Rhetoric. See PAR A- 
LEPSISs 1 2 

PARASITE, raea , among the Greeks, was originally 
a very reputable title: the para/ites being a kind of prieſts, 

-or at leaſt miniſters of the gods; in the fame manner, as 
at Rome wete the epulones. 

They took care of the ſacred corn; or the corn deſtined 
for the ſervice of the temples, and the gods; viz. ſacri- 
fices, feaſts, &c. They had even the intendance over 
ſacrifices, and took care that they were duly performed. 
At Athens there was a kind of college of twelve para- 
tes; each people of Attica furniſhing one, who was al- 
ways choſen out of one of the beſt families. 

Polybius adds, that para/ite was alſo an honourable name 
among the ancient Gauls, and was given to their poets 
but of late it has been made a term of reproach, and uſed 
for a flatterer and mean dependant. 

PaRASITES, PARASITICAL plants, in Botany, a kind of 
plants, growing on trees, and ſo called ſrom their man- 
ner of living and feeding, which is altogether on others. 
Such is moſs, which was anciently ſuppoſed the effect of 
a diſcompoſure of the texture of the bark; or a kind of 
ruſt, or, at moſt, little filaments ariſing from the bark; 
but from many obſervations of the moderns, it appears, 
that moſſes are real plants, whoſe ſeed is exceedingly fine, 
and incloſed in very little capſulæ; which, burſting of 
themſelves, the ſeed is driven by the wind, and at length 
detained in the incqualities of « i barks of trees, where 
it takes root, and is fed at the expence thereof. 

Of theſe moſſes M. Vaillant reckons no leſs than a hun- 
dred and thirty-ſeven ſpecies common in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris; which, with the lichens and other moſſes 
diſcovered ſince his time, make the family of para/te 
plants very large. 

"The molt pernicious of theſe para/ites, to the trees that 
ſupport them, are the lichens ; which appear on the 
barks of trees in form of a cruſt, mixed with yellow and 
a dirty white. 

M. de Reſſons gives us a remedy for this diſeaſe, in the 
French Memoires of the Acad. Roy. It confiits in mak- 
ing an inciſion through the bark to the very wood, from 
the firſt branches to the earth; the bark cloſes again in a 
little time, and aſter this always preſerves itfelf clean and 
free from moſſes for the future. 

This aperture renders the courſe of the ſap more free, 
and prevents the forming of thoſe inequalitics ſo favour- 
able to the production of moſſes. The incihon, he adds, 
is to be made, from March to the end of April, and on 
that ſide turned moſt from the ſun. See MisTLETOE, 

PARASITEUM, among the ancients, a granary or place 
where the ſacred corn, deſigned for religious purpoſes, 
was preſerved. Sce PARASITE. 

PARASOL, a little moveable, in manner of a canopy, borne 
in the hand to ſcreen the head from the ſun, rain, &c. 
more utually called umbrella. 

I: is made of leather, taffety, oil-cloth, &c. mounted on 
4 ſtick, and opened or ſhut at pleaſure, by means of 
pieces of whalebone that ſuſtain it. The Eaſt Indians 
never {tir without a paraſol. 

"The word is French; and that uſed againſt rains is ſome- 
times called parapluie. 

PARASPHAGIS, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers 
to expreſs that part of the neck which is contiguous to 
the clavicles. 

PARASTATA, in the Ancient Architecture, a kind of pier, 
or Pe ſerving as a defence or ſupport to a column 
or arch. | 
Mr. Evelyn makes the paraſtata the ſame with pi- 
laſter. Barbaro, and others, the ſame with anta; and 
Daviler, the ſame with piedroit. See PILASTER. 

PARASTATEA, in Anatomy, epididymide, two tuberous, 
varicoſe bodies, lying upon, and adhering to, the upper 


| 


part of the teſticles, whereof they properly appear to be | 


PAR 


a part, though different from 1 
4 : P _ 52 ” form and cor. 
The para/tate conſiſt, like the teſticles, of 
of ſeminal tubuli, mixed with blood-veſſete ; "WPolution 
ence between them lying only in this, that i "edi 
fate the tubuli are united into one; the * We fora 
lutions of which being more firmly bound A con. 
ſtrong membrane, ailing from the tunica 8 * 
ſcel more compact than the teſticles, "Bina, they 
The paraſtatæ and teſticles are ſaid to be incloſed; 
proper membranes; the firſt muſculous. teri 4 ow 
_ N . the ſecond, called the l : 
a ; | lte; 
p ws e third t 29 See each under its prope: 
PARASTREMMA, a name given by medic) ur. 
convulſive diſtortion of * 
face. | " 
PARASYN ANCHE, from Tara, ov, Aayxeiy, ty | 
in Medicine, a kind of A, or ſquinanc 4 8. 
the exterior muſcles of the throat are oct a 
PARATHENAR mayer, a pretty long muſcle farmin 
of the outer edge of the ſole of the foot. It i; ine 
monly called hypothenar, but very improperly, according 
to the proper ſignification of that word. It js bed 
backward by a flethy body to the outer part of the os 
ſide of the os calcis, from the {mall poſterior ext ales 
beroſity all the way to the anterior tuberoſity, where i 
joins the metatarſus; and at the baſis of the fifth metz. 
tarſal bone, ſeparates from it again, and forms a tendon 
which is inſerted in the outlide of the firſt phalanx of 
the lictle-toe,near its baſis, and near the inſertion of the 
parathenar minor. Winſlow. : 
PARATHENAR Miner, a fleſhy muſcle fixed along the poſ- 
terior half of the outer and lower fide of the fifth bone 
of the metatarſus; it terminates under the head of that 
bone in a tendon which is inſerted in the lower part cf 
the baſis of the ſirſt phalanx of the little toe. 
The tendinous inſertion of this muſcle is very cloſs'v 
united to the cartilaginous ligament; and the ſame thing 
is to be obſerved of the other muſcics, which go to the 


ters to 3 
the mouth, or of any part of fle 


e 
baſis of the ſirſt and ſecond phalanges of the toes. in 


aged perſons, ſome part of theſe ligaments are often 
turned to bone, and thereby form thoſe bony portions 
which many have taken for diſtinct feſamoide bones. 
Winſlow. 
This muſcle is more expreſſivel 
Hexer brevis digit! minimi pedis. 
PARATHESIS, in the Greek Church, the prayer which 
the biſhop rehearſes over the catechumens, {tretching ix 
hands over them to give them benediction; and which 
they receive, bowing their heads under his hands. 
PARATHESES (popularly called brackets or crotchets) is allo 
the name of a kind of point or mark, as [I uſed in 
writing, chiefly to include ſynonvma, explicatives, a! 
the like matters, not eſſential to the diſcourſe. Sce P. 
RENTHESIS, 
PARATHES1s, in Grammar, apps/ition ; or a figure where- 
two or more ſubſtantives are put in the fame caſe. 
PARATI, in /chthyology, the name of a Braflian fiſh of 
the mullet kind, much reſembling that ſpecies called ca- 
rema, or taintra, in all reſpects but ſize, and in the c%- 
lour of its eyes, the iris of which, inſtead of the filver) 
colour it has in the curema, is of a fine yellow. Its fic 
alſo, when dreſſed, is drier than that of the CUREMA. 
PARATILMUS, in the Ancient Greek Juriſprudence, 
name given to a ſort of puniſhment impoſed on adul- 
terers, who were poor, and unable to ſtand the common 


enalty. F 
t conſiſted either in making them run a horſe-radith up 
3 Or in tear- 


the anus, which they called anopagarncu9:s ” 
ing up by the roots the hair about the pudenda, whict 
they called azpaTiApe, of mapariNy, te t, pluck up. 
PARATITLES, paratiila, in Juriſprudence, ſhort Notes, ot 
ſummaries of the titles of the Digeſt, and Code; hic 
have been made by ſeveral lawyers, in order to compa” 
and examine the connexion of the ſeveral parts with one 
another. 
We have paratitles of Cujas, of Maran, Kc. 
neus has a ſecond comment on the parat 0! © aff 
PARAVAIL, paravaile, in Law, the loweſt TFX5 
a fee; or he that is immediate tenant to the lan 1 1 
He is called tenant E it is preſumed, 
hath profit and avail by the land. 1 
PARAZONIUM, Pic e or Scipio, among 255 
a ſceptre, rounded at the two ends in —_— 1 
cheon, or commander's ſtaff; or a kind af Ake 
ſhort ſword, repreſented as worn at the girdle, 
ral ancient medals. 
Antiquaries are much divided ont ey 
paraꝝeuium; as, indeed, the form and ma ” 8 
ing it are very different. It is ſometimes t 
the ſhoulders in manner of a quaver. 


y named by Albinus, the 


Chaſſa- 


Cujas. 


2 Lo 
he explication of tis 
er 0 rat 


27015 


PAR- 


, and Mythology, a mountain 
ASSUS, 3 47 the poets, to the Mufes, 
ce. 1 Parnaſſides, to Apollo, and to Bacchus. 


two ſummits, between which 
untain. The Greeks call this 


not exchanged, he is ſaid tobe out upon parole, i. e. upon 
his word. | | 
PAROLE, paſs. See Pass-PanOLE. 
PAROLL, in Gaming, the double of what was laid at ſtake, 
before. Hence to offer the paroli, &c. «a | 
PARONOMASIA, mTegouarie, formed from aps, near, | 
and cv,, name, q. d. proximity or reſemblance of two || 
names, in Rhetoric, a pun, or figure whereby words | 
nearly alike in ſound, but of very different ſenſes, are 
affectedly or deſignedly uſed. / 
As, not friends but fiends were here. So Tully to An- 
tony, cum in gremio mimarum mentem & mentum depo- 
neres: and to Atticus, conſul ipſe parvo animo & pravo, 
facie magis quam facetiis ridiculus. And that of P. 
Chryſologus, monachorum cellulæ jam non eremiticæ, ſed 
aromiticæ. And, in another place, hoc agant in cellis 
quod angeli in cclis. 
Among the Greeks the paronoma/ia was very familiar. 
Thus Herodotus, id, walyua]a, que nocent, docent. 
And thus that inſcription of Apollodorus, a celebrated 
painter, on one of his pieces. 
Mopngs]et Tis U,Eöloy, n mipnoed)di. 

It will be eafier to deride, than to imitate. 
PARONYCHIA, whitlow, in Medicine. See WnrTLow, 
PARONYCHIA, in Botany. See WHITLO w-grafs. 
Perackial church is that inſtituted for the performing of PARONYMA, in Grammar, are words which have ſome 
dine ſervice to the people who dwell within a certain] affinity in their etymology. 
compaſs of ground. See PaR1SH. PAROTIDES, ape, formed from mapa, near, and 


PARN 
in G lle 
thenc* "ribed as. havin 


"res the Caſtalian 
mou 


ARN 


ſp found very frequently in vineyards, and _— 
wa of ſ 
the 4 all che other waſps by the roundneſs of 
ny which is not flender or flatted in the common | 
its dod), 


and tumid. 

tk TUs ls from Tape, and ox eſeuo, from ec 
PAR nal, a term uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a de- 

wa n of the humours from one part, in order to the 

econ them by another not far diſtant. "This is 

_— F _ happy turn for the cure of a diſeaſe, 

AROCHIAL, ſamething belonging to a pariſh. See Pa- 
P e158 and EXTRAPAROCHTAL. 5 

Every church is either cathedral, collegiate, or paro- 

kd is where there is a biſhop's ſee, or ſeat, called 

tathedra. Collegiate conũſts either of regular clerks, 

profelling ſome religious order ; or of a dean and chap- 


US, among the Romans, one who provided 
_ tente, and Ie with all other necefſaries, 
for the provincial magiſtrates in their journies, as alſo 
for ambaſſadors. For, in the early times of the repub- 
lic, they had their charges born by the public, that the 
allies or provincials might not be burthened. 
PARODICAL degrees, in an equation, the ſeveral regular 
terms in the quadratic, cubic, biquadratic, or other equa- 
tion, the indices of whoſe powers aſcend or deſcend 
orderly in an arithmetical progreſſion. 
Thus, Z + Z*M + Z*r=5S is a cubical equation where 
no term is wanting, but having all its parodic degrees; 
the indices of the terms regularly deſcending thus, 
3725 1, 0. Harris. | ; 
PARODY, parodia, formed from af, and oo, via, way, 


as being trite, or paſſing among the people, a popular | 


maxim, adage, or proverb. 

ParODY, @4pul\e, is alſo a poetical pleaſantry, conſiſting 
in applying the verſes written on one ſubject, by oy 
of ridicule, to another; or in turning a ſerious wor 
into burleſque, by affecting to obſerve, as nearly as poſ- 
ſible, the ſame rhymes, words, or cadences. 

The parody was firſt ſet on foot by the Greeks; from 
whom we borrow the name. It comes near to what 
ſome of our late writers call trave/ty. 

Others have more accurately diſtinguiſhed between a 


ous, car, in Anatomy, two large glands ſituate behind the 
two ears; and filling all the ſpace between the poſterior 
angle of the under-jaw, and the maſtoidal apophyſis. 

They are of a conglomerate kind, and by divers ex- 
cretory ducts, which at laſt coaleſce into one trunk, 
they diſcharge a humour ſeparated in them from the 
arterious blood, called ſaliva, into the mouth, by two 
veſſels, formed of ſeveral branches, uniting at the iſſue 


of theſe glands, and which run along the cheek to the 
third grinder. 


ParoT1DEs, in Medicine, tumors or inflammations, ariſing 


behind the ears, on the parotid glands. 

Parotides are very frequent after malignant and peſtilen- 
tial fevers : children alſo are particularly liable to them. 
They are to be treated like buboes. See Bu Bo. 
Alexander Trallianus lays down a very good rule, in re- 
lation to a parotis, that is, at firſt to be ſure to bleed, 
beſore any diſcuſſing or drawing application be made; 
as thoſe who have been forward in doing this with- 
out blceding have been the inſtruments of ſtrangling 
their patients: and upon the ſame principle he very 
juſtly explodes the uſe of ſtrong repellers and aſtrin- 
gents ; ſuch as ſolanum, alum, &c. he deſcribes the 
medicines, which are proper to make theſe parotides, 
yield to diſcuſſion : an application which ought always 
to be attempted, where the caſe is capable of being 


paredy and burleſque: and they obſerve, that the change | cured by it, rather than ſuppuration : but if upon this 
5 of a ſingle word may parody a verſe; or of a ſingle letter the tumor does not in the leaſt ſubſide, and the pain 
a word. Thus, in the laſt caſe, Cato expoſed the in-] continues, all endeavours, he ſays, ſhould be uſed to 
re- conſtant diſpoſition of Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, by] bring it to ſuppurate; and it is a ſign that matter is 
changing Nobilior into Mobilior. | forming if a rigor and fever, which were not before, 
| of Another kind of parody conſiſts in the mere application | come on unexpectedly, and the pain increaſes. And 
Che of ſome known verſe, or part of a verſe of a writer, | Hippocrates pronounces thoſe parolides, which ſucceed 
00 without making any change in it, with a view to expoſe | long fevers, mortal, unleſs they ſuppurate. When theſe 
er) K. are obſtinate, and cannot be 3 by external ap- 
fell A fourth inſtance is that of writing verſes in the taſte lications, there have been initances, where burning 
A, and ſtyle of authors, little — Fas brought them to ſuppurate. And Severinus, and 
7 The rules of parody regard the choice of a ſubject, and] Valeſius before him, have given an account how they 
dul- =o app 3 it. The ſubject ſhould be a N 9 on 3 in 1 parotides, with ſuc- 
men "own and Celebrated work: as to the manner it ſhould] ceſs. Freind's Hiſtory of Phyſic. 
2 exact imitation, and an intermixture of good- In a ſuppuration of theſe, one caution only is mg ; 
1 up utured pleaſantry, Mem. de PAcad. Belles Lettres namely, to open the abſceſs, as ſoon as it can be ſup- 
nl e ü. p. 39, Ke. g poſed 5 4.4 formed matter, without waiting "aa 
hich ARCEMLA, Tepotura, formed from wage and o, way; fluctuation, or even ſoftneſs of the tumor, that may 
* quaſe, "_ , * 5 i. e. , ROVERB. — happen, _ = _ _ 5 =y _ * 
* „abe, m Law, is lometimes uſed in ancient after it is ripe, the part will feel as hard a P- 
— eg 7 a plea in court. puration had not begun. Pringle, Obſerv. on the Dit- 
p vigence, See EVIDENCE. eaſes of the Army, p. 277. 
rene 2 mag we * Law, is a priviiegs Neha, to 8 ws pho 3 eee, _ 2 
* cerning lands, which came to him by us, acute, in Medicine, the feve eaſe, 
ol . and the court thereupon will give judgment, | which it grows higher, or cxaſperates z as of the gout, 
1 a 8. ele preditia remaneat quouſque the infant comes] &c. : 
| n of twenty-one years. And where the age is] PARoXYSM is ſometimes alfo uſed for the acceſs or re- 
1. he the ne dn Par el demarrer, the writ doth not abate, but | turn of a diſeaſe that intermits; as an ague. 
ard "We s Put ine die, until the infant is of ſull age; | PARRELS, in a ſhip, are frames made of trucks, ribs, 
1 60 en there ſhall be a reſummons. | and ropes, which, having both their ends faſtened to the 
7.06 fant rw, of a parol demurrer is in favour of an in- yards, are fo contrived as to go round about the maſts, 
4, 0! * Ihe hy his benefit, that he may not be prejudiced } that the yards by this means may go up and down upon 
(ores . Bit, for want of well knowing his eſtate, &c. the maſts. Theſe alſo, with the breaſt-ropes, faſten the 
cal * per PARo1,, is a LEASE by word of mouth; yards to the maſts. ; 
jf th z. to diſtinguiſh it from one in writing. There are four different ſorts of parrels; one of which 
heat to g0 —— 122 &c. when a priſoner of war is allowed] is formed of a ſingle rope; another of a rope com- 
acrols bis word n country, or to his own party, upon] municating with an aſſemblage of ribs and trucks; a 
vol. III Azomite to return at a time appointed, if third of a rope paſſing through ſeveral trucks, without 
PA L. III. No 258. 9P 


| | 


any 


merchant ſhips. And the 


PARROQU 
PARROT, in Ornithslogy, the Engliſh name expreſſing in 


PAR. 


any ribs ; and the fourth of a truſs, by which the yard 
may be at any time flackened from the maſt, or con- 
fined to it as cloſe as pollible. Theſe laſt are peculiar 
to the lower yards. The third are calculated for the 
checks of a gaff. The ſecond are always uid for the 
top-fail yards, and frequently for the lower yards, in 

frit are ſeldom employed 
but for the top-gallant yards. 


PARRHESIA, in Rhetoric, a figure in which a perſon 


admoniſhes or reproves another with art and addreſs, 
and in ſuch circumſtances as render it difficult to dit- 
pleaſe. See Revelation, chap. ii. 2— 5. 


PARRICIDE, Pa RIC DA, or PATRICIDA, in ſtrictneſs, 


denotes the murder or murderer of à father: as matri- 
cide does of a mother. | 
Though the word parricide is alſo ny extended 
to both. The Romans, for a long time, had no law 
againſt parricides; which was alſo the caſe at Athens 
from an opinion, that nobody could be ſo wicked as to 
kill his parents. L. Oſtius was the firſt who killed his 
father, fire hundred years after Numa's death; and then 
the Pompeian law was made, which ordained, that the 
perſon convicted of this crime, after he had been ſirſt 
whipped till the blood came, ſhould be tied up in a 
* ſack, together with a dog, an ape, a cock, and 
a viper, and ſo thrown into the ſea, or the next river. 
By the Engliſh laws, this crime is treated no otherwiſe 
than as ſimple murder, unleſs the child was alſo the 
ſervant of his parent. 


- 


PARRICIDE is alſo extended to the murder of any near 


relation, as a huſband, wife, brother, ſiſter, child, grand- 
child, uncle, &c. and even to that of great or ſacred per- 
ſons, though no way allied in blood, as a king, &c. 

Er . Sec PARROT znfra. 


general the whole pfittacus kind, but appropriated by 
uſe to that claſs only of them, which is of a middle 
ſize between the macaw and parroquet. 

The parrot, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, makes a 
particular and diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of 
the pic; the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, 
that the beak is hooked; that the upper mandible is fur- 
niſhed with a moveable cere ; that the noſtrils are in the 
baſe of the beak ; that the tongue is fleſhy, obtuſe, and 
entire, and that the feet are formed for climbing. Lin- 
neus enumerates forty- ſeven ſpecies. 

The parrot is a very well known bird, of which there 
are ſeveral very beautiful ſpecies. 

Its head is large, and beak and ſkull extremely hard and 
ſtrong. 

It mlakt ſeem a wonder why nature has deſtined to this, 
hich is not naturally a bird of prey, but feeds on 
fruits and vegetable ſubſtances, the crooked beak, 
allotted to the hawk and other carnivorous birds; but 
the reaſon ſeems to be, that the parrot, being a heavy 
bird, and its legs not very fit for ſervice, it climbs up 
and down trees L the help of this ſharp and hooked 
bill, with which it lays hold of any thing and ſecures 
itſelf, before it ſtirs a foot; and beſides this, it helps it- 
ſelf forward very much, by pulling its body on with 
this hold, 

Of all animals, the parrot and crocodile are the only 
ones which move the upper jaw; all creatures elſe 
moving the lower only. As ſome particular animals 
beſides are fond of particular foods, ſo the parrot loves 
nothing ſo much as the ſeeds of the carthamus, or baſ- 
tard ſaifron; and eats them without any hurt, though 
they are a purge when given to other creatures. 

The parrots are common both in the Laſt and Weſt In- 
dies : they are a very briſk and lively bird in the warmer 
countries, but with us loſe much of their vigour. They 
lay two or three eggs in the hollow of a tree. 

In all the known parrots the noſtrils are round, and 
placed very high upon the beak, and very near one 
another. 

Parrots are divided into three kinds. 1. The larger, 
which are as big as a moderate fowl, called macaos and 


cocketoons , theſe have very long tails. 2. The middle | 


ſized ones, 8 called parrots, which have ſhort 
tails, and are little larger than a pigeon. And, 3. the 
ſmall ones, which are called parrequets or peroquets, and 


have long tails, and are not larger than a lark or black- 
bird. Ray. 


PARRYING, in Fencing, the action of defending a man's 


ſelf, or of itaving off the thruſts, ſtrokes, &c. offered him 

by another. See FENCING. 

Good ſencers puſh and parry at the ſame time. 

The Spaniards parry with the poniard. The ancients 
arried with their bucklers. 


PARSLE V, in Belany. For the characters, ſee Ar lun. 


The common par/{ry ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, 
for the ſeeds remain a long time in the earth, the plants 


4 


| 


Parſley is eſteemed opening, 


PARSLE V, baſtard, caucalis, in Botany, 


PAR 


ſeldom appearing in leſs than Gx 

are ſown. It is generally ſown i _ ſee 
of the borders, in the kitchen gardens, 1. the edge 
becauſe it is much eaſier to keep it 1 3 
than if the ſeeds were ſown Fever, om weed, 


and the parſley is much 3 on a bord 
the roots are deſſred for medicinal uſe th 
muſt be ſown thin; and, when the plants en the (ved; 
they ſhould be hoed out ſingle, as js adi Ice , 
rots, onions, &c. obſerving practiſed for car. 


rots, alf 

if this be obſerved, the roots will become fi fn: 
* 

J 


July or Auguſt. 

The common parſley is, by ſome 
in fields for the uſe of ſheep, it being a ſovers: 
medy to preſerve them from the rot, Pest an re- 
fed twice a week, for two or three hour * = 
with this herb; but hares and rabbits 3 dee, 


that they will come from a great diſta re fo fond of it 


* . 0 bl 
it; and in countries where theſe — os — * 
they 


will deſtroy it, if it is not very ſ. 
them: ſo that whoever has + ind 10 has ap 
hares in their fields, by cultivating parſle will x Me 
the hares of the country to them, Miller. I GAY 
The root of par/ley is one of the five , 


t when 


kilful perſons, cultivated 


attenuating, di ng * 

— . Iurc 

liable to produce flatulencies ; and is uſed — ba 
Cs 


tions of the liver and ſpleen; it hel jaundi 

is of ſervice againſt the ſtone, 9% ga gy ws 
The ſeeds are ſaid to be carminative, refolvent.” aj 
diuretic; and commended, in the German Epheme 10 
for deſtroying cutaneous inſects in children. 1255 
A diſtilled water of parſſey, which partakes of 
tues of the plant, is directed b 
in the ſhops. James. 


the vir- 
y the college to be kept 


EY, baſta: a genus of th 
tandria digynia claſs, one of the Br). oo ado or 
9 


with oblong ſeeds a little furrowed and prickly; th 
petals of the flower are unequal and heart-ſhaned.. : 
There is no great uſe or beauty in this plant ; it may 
ſuſſice, therefore, to ſay, that whoſoever chuſes to cui. 
tivate them ſhould ſow the ſeeds in autumn ſoon after 
they are ripe. Miller. Linnzus enumerates ſere 
They grow wild in England. 


aped, 


n ſpecies, 


PARSLEY, corn, fiel{PARSLEY, or LH flere Panera, 


ien, in Botany, a genus of the pentangria dis1nir claſs, 
he characters are, that it has an vmbellated flowery 
the general umbel is compoſed of fix thin rays, or un- 
equal ſmall umbels, and the ſmaller have ten; the in- 
volucra of both are four-leaved and unequal; and the 
empalement of the flower is icarce diſcernible ; the 
flowers have five equal pear-ſhaped and inflexed petals; 
and five hair-like ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits; 
the oval germen, which ſupports two reflexed ſtyles, 
crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas, becomes an oval ſtreaked 
fruit, dividing into two parts, each containing one oval 
ſtreaked ſeed, convex on one ſide and plain on the other, 
Miller enumerates four, but Linnzus fix ſpecies. 


PARSLEY, fool's. See A THUsA and HEMLOCK. 
PARSLE Y, Macedonian. See BuBoNn and PETROSELINUM 


Macedonicum. 


PaRsLE y, milky, ſelinum, in Botany, a genus of the fenen 


dria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has an 
umbellated flower; the general umbel is plain and 
ſpreading ; the particular umbels are the fame; the involu- 
crum is compoſed of many linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
which ſpread open; the umbel is uniform z the towers 
have five inflexed heart-ſhaped petals, which are un- 
equal, and five hair-like ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh 
ſummits z the germen is ſituated under the flower, 
ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by fingle g- 
mas; it afterward becomes a plain compreſies! tut, 
channelled on both ſides, parting in two, containing tv 
oblong elliptical plain ſeeds, channelled in the middle, 
and having membranes on both fides. Miller enume*- 
ates two, and Linnzus four ſpecies. 1 
Theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gardens for varie, 
but are rarely cultivated any where clſe: they wth 
caſily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown . | 
autumn, and the plants afterward treated in the lam 

way as angelica. Miller. 


PARSLEY, mountain. See DHRIGNEL., 

PARSLEY-prert. Sce APHANES. 

PARSLING, on ſhip-board. See PARCELLING- Pe. 
PARSNEP, pa/tinaca, in Botaily, a genus of the Pete 


digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 6 3 
bellated flower ; the principal umbel 15 2 " 
many ſmaller, and theſe are likewiſe 2 4 
veral rays ; they have no involucrum 3 and _ ee 
ment is ſcarcely viſible ; the umbel is - = ** 
flowers have five ſpear-ſhaped incurved petas, © 

hair-like ſtamina; the germen is ſituated — aſter- 
flower, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles ; the germen y 


cry 
g 
ut, 
two 
dle, 


er- 


© yy 

are 
| in 
ame 


dia 
um- 
J of 
\ {es 
pale 
the 
fire 
the 


ding in t 
—_ are three ſpecies. 


The parſnep 15 t0 be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 


March, in a rich mellow foil, which muſt 
Ns dog, that the roots may be able to run deep 
A er e to ſow carrots at the ſame time, 
ohs * ſame ground with the parſneps ; and if the 
_ are deſigned to be drawn young, there is no 
a in it. The parſncps, when they are grown up a 
lie, muſt be thinned to ten inches or a foot diſtance, 
2 carefully kept clear 7 8 bay ige A 
A ſon when the leaves are decayed; and ſuc 
53 1 to cat them in on ſpring, 7 have 
chem taken up in the beginning o el ruary, and pre- 
: where they will remain good till the 
22 00 rw: or later. "When the ſeeds are to be 
rw ſome very ſtrong and fine plants ſhould be left 
ſor i, at two feet diſtance; and towards the end of 
Auruſt, or the beginning of September, the ſeeds will 
be ripe. they muſt then be — ng ng ny ** 
oarſe cloth. They fhould always own the 
— 9 following, for they do not keep well. 
The common wild parſuep is frequent by road-ſides and 
in dry paſtures; it flowers in June and July, and ripens 
ts ſeeds in September. The ſeeds are warm and car- 
minative, though not ſo violently hot as the caraway- 
{ed; and others which we commonly uſe on theſe oc- 
cafons. They diſpel flatuſes, and are in great elteem 
among the country people ſor curing the colic. They 
alſo are diuretic and aperient, and gently promote the 
enſes. 
Haller reports, that, —— _ ang? cor extract 5 
iquorice, they were much ule ocrhaave again 
——— and ulcerations of the bladder. 
PansxEP, cow, /phondy/'um or heracleum, in Botany, a genus 
of the pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it has an umbellated flower; the principal umbel is 
compoſed of many ſmaller, which are flat ; the invo- 
lucrum of the general mage _ mo . 
decay; the particular ones have from three to ſeven 
Ag the 3 umbel is deformed; the flowers in 
the middic of the diſk have five equal, crooked, inflexed 
tals; thoſe of the rays are uncqual; they have five 
Pamina which are longer than the petals, terminated by 
{mall ſummits, and an oral germen fituated under the 
— ſupporting two ſhort ſtyles, crowned by „ 
igmas; the germen turns to an elliptical compreſſed 
fruit, vowel on each ſide, containing two competes 
* ſeeds, Miller enumerates five, and Linnæus fix 
pecies. 
The common cewv parſnep, which is frequent in our mea- 
dows and paſtures, and flowers in July and Auguſt, is 
recommended by Dr. Willis, and many others, as one 
of the beſt nervous ſimples our nation produces, and it 
is pity that it is not brought more into practice. The 
lee is the part in which its virtues are contained in 
catelt perfeQtion, and is a very good medicine in 
eric caſes, given in powder or infuſion. 
ARSNEP, prickly, echinophora, in Botany, a genus of the 
frtandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
a umbellated flower, the flowers have five unequal 
petals; they have each five ſtamina, terminated by 
roundiſh ſummits; under the perianthium is Gtuated an 
Gong germen, within the empalement, which turns to 
wo feeds, which are incloſed in the empalement.— 
fre are two ſpecies. 
* water, the name of a ſpecies of ,um. See 
MWKIRKET. 
PARSON, ., na 
church. b 


He is ſaid, b 


the rector or incumbent of a pariſh- 


wi y ſome, to be thus called by way of emi- 
ex the revenues of a church being deſtined to 
Kays * Magnum per ſonam ; or, as ſome will have it, be- 
1e Sl bound by virtue of his office, in F 
10 8 fervire Deo; whence imperſonare, in old char- 
2 - Put in poſſeſſion of a parſonage, &c. Or, ac- 
were a o others, decauſe the original parſons, perſone, 
which reality, only dignitaries, and poſſeſſed benefices, 
* bee ſome perſonal pre- eminences in the 
5 "why 22 but no power. Or, laſtly, according 

* bei auſe the par/on, ſor his time, repreſents his 

— ing in himſclf a body corporate, and ſuſtaineth 
any a; u tnereof, as well in ſuing, as being ſued, in 
dan, on touching the ſame. 


m , 
e Uiſtinguiſh between a rector and parſon: the rec- 


) ay the . . 
the J, 18 where the vicarage is endowed j and 
van * Per ſona, where the parſonage is without A 
7 eB diſtinQtion ſeems new and ſubtle. Brac- 
terms, } uſes rector and parſon as ſynonymous 


PAR 


| Iliptical, plain, compreſſed fruit di 
ward 8 K having two bordercd elliptical ſeeds. 


For the difference between a parſon and vicar, les 
ICARs 
Formerly, he who had a church by inſtitution and in- 
duction, only for his own life, was called parſon mortal : 
but any collegiate or conventual body, to whom the 
__ was for ever appropriated, was called par/on im- 
mortal. 
Some, again, make a diſtinction between parſon imply; 
and poly imper ſonce, or imperſonated. | 
Parſon impcr ſonte is the rector or incumbent in poſſeſſion 
of a pariſh-church, whether preſentative or impropriate, 
and with whom the church is full: or a An imper- 
ſonee is a clerk preſented, inſtituted, and inducted into a 
rectory, and, therefore, in complete poſſeſſion. 
Parſon ſimply, they contend, is properly the patron, or 
he that has the ri he of preſentation : called par ſor, be- 
cauſe, before tlie . council, he had a right to the 
tythes, in reſpect of his liberality in erecting or endow- 
ing the Sink, quaſi ſuſiineret perſenam eccleſre. 
It is certain, in the regiſter of writs, perſona imper ſonata 
is uſed for the rector of a benefice preſentative : and, in 
Dyer, a dean and chapter are ſaid to be parſens imper- 
ſonces of a benefice appropriated to them. So that 
Perſonata ſeems only changed into imperſenato, in re- 
** of the poſſeſſion of the benefices. See Coke on Litt. 
ol. 300 
PARSONAGE, a rectory, or pariſh- church, endowed or- 
dinarily with houſe, 3 and tythe, for the maintenance 
of a miniſter, with cure of ſouls, within ſuch pariſh. 
There may alſo be a rectory or parſonage without any 
glebe land, except the church and church-yard; and 
without any tythes, or other fixed income, except an 
annual payment, or pound rate. ; 
PaRSONAGE, in its original, and, at this day, in other 
countries, is a benefice, which gives ſome prer-gative, 
or pre-eminence in a church or chapter, but without any 
e 
he ancient parſonages gave a little honour and dignity 
as to the perſon, but they gave no power: whence, ap- 
parently, the name intimating the effeQ of the dignity 
to be reſtrained to the perſon, perſona, parſon. 
Such are ſtill the chantries in ſeveral churches, and 
the ſubchantries in others. 
Some, as Oldrade, &c. extend the word parſonage to 
dignitary, and comprehend under it the archdeacons, 
deans, &c. in cathoJrals 3 but this ſeems to be {ſtraining 
the fenſe of the word. 
In effect, the canoniſts uſe the term very differently ; 
fome applying it to all who have any prerogative in the 
choir or chapter, over the other canons, either in op- 
tions, ſuffrages, elections, or barely in place and pro- 
ceſſion; thus confounding it with dignity z while others 
apply it to ſimple rectors, &c. 
PART, pars, 2 portion of ſome whole, conſidered as di- 
vided, or as diviſible. 
Quantity is diviſible into an infinite number of par: ; 
not equal parts, but proportional ones. Philoſophy is 
divided into four parts ; viz. logics, ethics, phyſics, and 
metaphyſics. | | 
20 ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh parts into logical and 
phyſical. | 
Pane, logical, is that referring to ſome univerſal as its 
whole; in which ſenſe, the ſpecies are paris of a ge- 
nus; and individuals or ſingulars are parts of the ſpe- 
cies. 
Pax r, phyſcal, is that, which, though it enter the com- 
poſition of a whole, may yet be conſidered apart, and 
under its own diſtinct idea; in which ſenſe, a continuum 
is ſaid to conſiſt of parts. 
Phy/ical parts, again, are of two kinds, homogeneous 
and heterogeneous; the firſt are thoſe of the tame 
denomination with ſome other; the ſecond of a different 
one. Sce HomOGEFrNeovs, &c. 
Parts, again, are diſtinguiſhed into ſubjeQtive, eſſen- 
tial, and integrant. h 
ParT, ſuljective or potential, is the ſame with logical part ; 
viz. that contained in ſome univerſal whole, not in act, 
but only in power. As, man and horſe are in animal: 
Peter and Paul are in man. 
Paar, eſſential, is that, whereby, with the concurrence of 
ſome other, an eſſential whole is conſtituted. Thus; 
the body and ſoul are eſſential parts of men. 
Parr, integrant or integral, is that which is neceſſary to 
the integrity of the whole. As, a head is of a man; 
&c. 
Anatomiſts divide the 8 of the human body into con- 
taining and contained; ſimilar and diſſimilar; and the 
ſimilar, again, into ſpermatic and ſanguineous, &c. 
ParTs, noble or eſſential, are thoſe abſolutely neceſſary to 
liſe. As, the heart, lungs, liver, brain, &c. 
Pax rs, natural or genital, popularly called privy parts, are 
thoſe miniſtering to generation. 
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Tae fineſt writings of phyſicians are thoſe which treat | 
of the uſe of the parts. Galen's works, De Uſu Par- 
tium, afford infinite arguments of the being and wiſdom 
of God. : 
Nature, we ſay, always diſcharges itſelf on the weak par!, 
the diſeaſed part, the part affected, &c. 

PaRTs, conſent of. See CONSENT. 

In chemiſtry, bodies are ſaid to be reſolved into their 
minute parts, their component parts, &c. 

That art is ſaid to ſeparate the homogeneous parts from 
the heterogeneous ; and the volatile, ſubtile, ſulphureous, 
mercurial, &c. parts, from the fixed, craſs, earthy, viſcid, 
&C. parts. 

ParT, in Geometry and Aftronomy, is applied to the divi- 
ſions of lines and circles. | 
The ſemidiameter of the circle, called alſo the radius, 
and whole ſine, is divided into a hundred thouſand 
8 and the circumference of the circle into three 

undred and ſixty parts or degrees; in which two divi- 
ſions all the celeſtial computations are made. 

PARTS, aliguant and aliquot. See the adjectives. 

PART, proportional, is a part or number agreeable and ana- 
logous to ſome other part or number; or a medium to 
find ſome number or part unknown by proportion and 
equality of reaſon. | 

PaRTSs, /imilar, are thoſe which are to one another as their 
wholes are to one another. 

PART, erganical. Sce ORGANICAL. | 

Parr, in Mujic, denotes a piece of the ſcore or partition, 
written by itſelf, for the convenience of the muſician ; 
or it is one or more of the ſucceſſions of ſounds which 
make the harmony, written apart. 

Or, the parts are ſounds made by ſeveral perſons ſing- 
ing or playing in a concert. 

Muſic in parts was unknown to the ancients ; they had 
but one part; all their harmony conſiſted in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of notes, none in the conſonance. 

There are four principal parts; the treble, baſs, tenor, 
and counter-tenor. 

Some compare the four parts in muſic, to the four ele- 
ments: the baſs, they ſay, repreſents the earth ; the tenor, 
water; counter-tenor, air; and the treble, fire. 

Pan r, in Trigonometry. In a reQangular ſpherical tri- 
angle, ABC, Tab. Trigon. fig. 22. that part lying be- 
tween two others, conſidered as extremes, is called, by 
ſome authors, the middle part. Thus, if AB and BC 
be the extreme parts, the angle B will be the middle 

rt, 

If the parts, conſidered as extremes, be contiguous to the 
middle part, and one of the extremes; thoſe are called 
conjunct parts. Thus, if B be in the middle part, A B 
and B C will be in the conjunct parts. 

If, between the extremes and the middle part, there lie 
another, beſides a right angle; then the parts are ſaid 
to be disjunct or ſeparate; e. g. if B be the middle 
term, A C and C will be disjunct parts; becauſe, be- 


. 


PARTHENIUM, in Botany. 
PARTI, PART, or PART RD, in Heraldry, is applied to 


uſually ſet with flowers, or divided; 
Mp with platbands, &c. wided into beds, eneom. 
The parterre is a level diviſion of 
the moſt part, faces the ſouth and beſt en, for 
2 


houſe, and is generall Il , 
flowers, &c. 1 een wich Creeng, 
There are divers kinds of parterres; as bowlj 
rom 1 on of embroidery ; = b, ne or 
cut in ſhell- L r 
EWG 


Plain parterres are moſt valuable j 
the firmneſs of the Engliſh graſs 2 bib 
to that of any other part of the world : and th 
terres of embroidery are cut into ſhell and f. _ 
557 Ne between them. croll work, 
n oblong, or long ſquare, is accounted t 

figure for a Parterre; and a parterre roy * d, | 
always, at leaſt, twice or twice and a half 10 lo 3 * 
is broad, becauſe, according to the known Wh. : 
ſpeCtive, a long ſquare always finks to a fre * 
an exact ſquare always appears leſs than it real is. p 
to the breadth of a parterre, it is to be propre Me 
to the front of the houſe: if the breadth of the houl 
is a hundred feet, it ſhould be a hundred and I 
feet ; and if it be two hundred feet, it ſhould be ff 
feet broader ; but if the woe 0 of the front of the houl 
1s greater, the parterre ma 

1 8 ptr, Fark de made of the ſame dimen. 


See Baſtard FrVRRTEw. 


a ſhield or eſcutcheon, denoting it divi 
8 into partitions, ; neee 
e French heralds, from whom we borrow t 
have bur one kind of parti, the ſame with our =Y 9. 
pale, which they 2 call parti but with us the word 
is applied to all the forts of partitioning ; and is neyer 
uſed without ſome addition to ſpecify the particular kind 
2 : 1 
us we have parti, or parted per criſs. per cbie 

pale, per feſs, per bend dexter, pally 5x0 we * 
ron, Sc. Sce QUARTERING, 

The humour of our anceſtors, Colombiere obſerves, 
turning much upon exploits of arms and chivalry, they 
uſed to preſerve their battered and hacked armour as 
honourable ſymbols of their hardy deeds; and thoſe who 
had been in the hotteſt ſervice were diſtinguiſhed by the 
moſt cuts and bruiſes that appeared on their ſhields, 
To perpetuate the memory hereof, ſays the ſame author, 
they cauſed them to be painted on their ſhields, and 
thus handed down to poſterity. And when heraldry 
grew into an art, and officers were appointed to dire 
the manner of bearing, and blazoning; they gave names 
to thoſe cuts, anſwerable to the nature thereof; appoint- 
ing four, from which all the others proceed ; theſe are 
parti (called, by our heralds, parti per pale), coupe (part! 
per feſs), tranche (parti per bend dexter), and taille (parts 


tween the middle part B, and the extreme C, there lies | per bend ſiniſter). See CoUPED, TRANCHE, &c. 
the hypothenuſe B C; and between the middle part B, | PaRT1 per pale. See PALE. 7 
and the other extreme A C, beſides the right angle, there PAR TI per fee. See FEss B. | 
lies the leg A B. PARTI per bend dexter is when the cut comes from the up- 
"Thoſe parts, either joined to the middle part, or ſepa- per corner of the ſhield on the right hand, and deſcends 
rated from it, are called lateral parts. See CiRCULaR | athwart to the oppoſite lower corner. 
parts, "TRIANGLE, and 'TRIGONOMETRY. Pax TI per bend finifter is when the cut coming from the 

PARTS of ſpeech, in Grammar, are all the ſorts of words | upper left corner, deſcends acroſs to the oppoſite lower 
which enter the compoſition of diſcourſe. one. — | 
The grammarians uſually admit of eight parts of ſpeech; | From theſe ſour partitions have proceeded an infinite | 
viz. noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunc- | number of others of various and extravagant forms. 7 
tion, prepoſition, and interjection. See each in its pro-] Spelman, in his Aſpilogia, obſerves, that the preſent di 
per place, Noun, PRONOUN, &c. the 


viſions of eſcutcheons were unknown in the reign 0: | 
PART of fortune, in Fudiciary Aſtrology, is the lunar horoſ- | emperor Theodoſius; and were brought up in the time | 
cope; or the point wherein the moon is, at the time 


of Charlemagne, or later; they were little uted among . 
when the ſun is in the aſcending point of the eaſt. 


the Engliſh in the days of king Henry Il. but me re fre- 
The ſun in the aſcendant is ſuppoſed, according to this] quently under Edward III. 


( 
. { 
* . . . . . . "7 Ml Ri in 
; | leience, to give life; and the moon diſpenſes the radi- | The ere& or upright ſection, he obſerves, is called! f 
| cal moiſture, and is one of the cauſes of fortune. In | Latin palaris, from its reſemblance to ae a f 
. . . >a » nes 
1 horoſcopes the part of fortune is repreſented by a circle | andtwo coats are often entire on the ſides, ** mk t 
it divided by a crols. on the right, and the wife's on the left. 1 , - 1 0 
* 0 


ſection acroſs, being in the place of 4 belt, 
Baltica, &c. l 
When the ſhield is part, and coupe, it 8 la. 
ecartels. de whot 
It is ſaid to be parti one from the other, when t rer 
ſhield is charged with ſome honourable bearing * ke X 
by the ſame line that parts the ſhield. Here it is Li 
that one ſide be of metal, and the other of colour. 

he bears ſable parti d' argent, a ſpread cag 
one to the other. 

PARTIAL cauſe. See Causk. 


PaRT, in the Mancge, in French partir, is uſed to ſig- 
nify the motion and action of a horſe when put on at full 
. ſpecd. From the horſe's parting to his ſtop there are 
ö commonly two hundred paces of ground. To make 
your hoes part with a good grace, you muſt put your 
ridle three fingers lower, and preſs gently with your 
f heels, or only with the calves of your legs. Sce Eca a- 
PER. 
To PART again. See REPART, 
PART ewners, thoſe that are concerned in ſhip matters, 
and who have joint ſhares therein. 
Art and PART, in Law. Sce ART. PARTIAL * See Ecl Is F. 1 ies u 8 
r Parte. See Ex. PARTICIPATION, participatio, that which 87 
PAR'TERRE, in Gardening, that open part of the garden art or ſhare in any thing, either by * 50 prothono- 
into which we enter, generally coming out of the Foouſe, In Italy they diſtinguiſh part:c1pd71ng 2 4e ies 


le parti from 


3 


ono- 
17165 


Kc. which have 2 real function; from honorary 
taties, y 


hich have only a title, without any duty or employ. 
w. | TIONTS medium. See MEDIUM. 


lll, participium, in Grammar, an adjective form- 
PA 


” { called becauſe it {till participates of ſome 

ed of a 2 [2 of the verb; retaining the regimen and 

of - en thereof ; whence moſt authors confound it 
inc 

u_ the böte that, as a complete VERB Is ex- 


Tire of an attribute, of time, and of an aſſertion, if 
reſſix 


2 take away the aſſertion, there will remain the attri- 
1 


me, which make the eſſence of a participle. 
bute and 3 of participles, the one called ali, 
3 reſſing the ſubject which makes the action of 
won bi as legens, audiens, reading, hearing. 'The 
5 led ſaſſive, becauſe expreſſing the ſubject that 
3 Action of the verb; as leclum, auditum, read, 
ee 
card. , | , OE "I p 
; are not declined, the participles, being 
mn 8 alſo not Jeclined: in the Latin, 
real ren the adjectives are declined, the participles 
Mir are declined likewiſe. Thus they ſay audiens, au- 
20100 audienti, &c. and in the French the participles 
altre are declinable like their adjectives, as j ay lu, elle 
a lie, nous ac, lus, &c. 


In our language, tlie participles and gerunds are not at all | 


iſtinguiſnable. | : 
le Fetiſh grammar lays down a good rule with reſ pect 
to its particip/es of the paſt, that they all terminate in d, 


{ or 13 which analogy is liable to as few exceptions as 
b 


MRTICLE, PARTICULA, in Phy/ics, the minute part of 


a body, or an aſſemblage or coalition of ſeveral of the 
atoms whereof natural bodies are compoſed. 


ParTiCLE, in the New been is frequently uſed in 


the ame ſenſe with atom in the ancient Epicurean philo- 
ſophy and corpuſele in the latter. | 1 
dome of the moſt accurate writers, however, diſtinguiſh 
wem; making particle an aſſemblage or compoſition of 
two or more primitive, and phyſically indiviſible, cor- 

cles or atoms; and corpuſele, or little body, an aſſem- 
— or maſs of ſeveral particles, or ſecondary corpuſcles. 
Indeed, the diſtinction is of no great moment; and, as 
to moſt purpoſes of phyſics, particle may be underſtood 
as ſynonymous with corpuſcle. 3 
Particles are then, as it were, the elements of bodies; it 
is the various arrangement and texture of theſe, with the 
difference of the cohcſion, &c. that conſtitute the various 
kinds of bodies, hard, ſoft, liquid, dry, heavy, light, &c. 
The ſmalleſt particles or corpuſcles cohere with the 
ſtrongeſt attractions, and always compoſe bigger particles 
of weaker coheſion; and many of theſe, cohering, com- 
pole bigger particles, whoſe vigour is {till weaker ; and 
thus on for divers ſucceſſions, till the progreſſion end in 
the biggelt particles, whereon the operations in chemiſtry, 
and the colours of natural bodies, depend, and which, 
by cohering, compoſe bodies of ſenſible bulks. 


The coheſion of the PARTICLES of matter, the Epicureans 


imagined, was effeted by means of hooked atoms; the 
Ariltotelians by reſt, that is, by nothing at all. But fir 
lac Newton ſhews it is done by means of a certain power 


vhereby the particles mutually attract, or tend towards 
cach other. 


by this attraction of the particles he ſhews that moſt of 


the phenomena of the lefler bodies are affected; as thoſe 
of the heavenly bodies are by the attraction of gravity. 
rie ts, for the laws of this attraction of the. Sceœ Ar- 


TRACTION and Cours10N. 


All bodies, the ſame great author ſhews, conſiſt of the 


C. fn . . 

ame id perſectly hard particles or corpuſcles. 

Aricl E, in Grammar, denotes a little indeclinable word, 
conſiſting of one or two {yllables at the moſt. 

ole are properly par ticles which are neither declined 

nr Conjugated. 

. calls particles, manners of words, becauſe ra- 

8 crv1ng to expreſs the circumſtances and manners of 

— eas and objects of the mind, than to repreſent any 
* objects of their own. 

4 le may be reduced under three heads: the Grit ſhew 
- -anners or qualities of words, by being added to 

dem; called adverbs. 

15 er denote ſome circumſtances of actions, and 
ben, Ads to words, ſentence to ſentence, &c. See 

"JUNCTION, 
—— Expreſs the emotions of the ſoul. Sce IxTER:/ͥ 


& is in the right 
mare particular} 


Ub 


600 Y e. To 


uſe of particles, Mr. Locke obſerves, that 
y confilts the clearneſs and beauty of a 
expreſs the dependence of his thoughts 


ion, reſtriction, diſtinction, oppoſi- 
* he gives to each reſpective part of his 
Vor. Ul, Ne 25g. be rightly underſtood, without a 


clear view of the poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, excep- 
tions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the mind. Of theſe 
there is a great variety, much excceding the number of 
particles that moſt languages have to expreſs them by; 
for which reaſon it happens that nioſt of theſe particles 
have divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite fi Ait dens 

Thus the particle BUT, in Englith, has — very 

different ſignifications : as in, but to fay no more, where 

it intimates a ſtop of mind in the courſe it was going, 
before it came to the end of it. I ſaw but two planets ; 
here it ſhews, that the mind limits the ſenſe to what is 
expreſſed with a negation of all other. You pray, but it 
is not that God would bring you to the true religion, bt 
that he would confirm you in your own : the former of 
theſe intimates a ſuppoſition in the mind, of ſomethin 
otherwiſe than it ſhould the latter ſhews, that the ming 
makes a direct oppoſition between that and what goes 
before. All animals have ſenſe, but a dog is an animal: 
here it ſignifies the connexion of the latter propoſition 
with the former. 

PARTICLES is alſo a term in Tleslogy, uſed in the Latin 

church for the crumbs or little pieces of conſecrated bread, 

called wegigr; in the Greek church. 

In the Greek church they have a particular ceremony, 

called Twy wefiwy, , the particles, wherein certain crumbs 

of bread not conſecrated, are offered up in honour of the 

Virgin, St. John Baptiſt, and ſeveral other ſaints. They 

alſo give the name TgooPa, oblation, to theſe particles. 

Gabriel, archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has a little treatiſe 

expreſs, wept r purgiFwy, wherein he endeavours to ſhew 

the antiquity of this ceremony, in that it is mentioned in 
the liturgies of St. Chryſoſtom and Baſil. | 

There has been a conliderable diſpute on this head, be- 

tween the reformed and the catholic divines. Aubertin 

and Blondel explain a paſſage in the theory of Germanus, 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, where he mentions the ce- 
remony of the particles as in uſe in his time; in favour 
of the former: Meſſieurs de Port Royal conteſt the ex- 

lanation : but M. Simon, in his notes on Gabriel of 

hiladelphia, endeavours to ſhew, that the paſſage itſelf 
is an interpolation ; not being found in the ancient copies 
of Germanus : and conſequently that the diſpute is very 

ill grounded. 

PARTICLE owt bare, in Aſtronomy. See PARTICUL Aexſers. 

PARTICULA ex/ers, in Aſtronomy, the diffetence between 

the equatorial triangle LAC (Tab. 4/ron. fig. 32.) and 
its fellow BLZ. 
To find the particula ex/ors, the menſtrual eccentricity 
AC, and the annual argument of the longitude H A D, 
being given; from the data in the triangle BCA, find 
the hypothenuſe AB to the angle C, and to the angle 
CAB find the ſubtenſe CB. Multiply CB into half 
the menſtrual eccentricity A C; the product is the area 
of the triangle AC B. Find likewiſe the area of a circle 
deſcribed by the radius of the eccentric BL. Then as 
the area of the circle is to 360% or 129600”, ſo is the 
area of the triangle ACB to its value in thoſe ſeconds; 
which value is the particula exſors. 

PARTICULAR, particularis, a relative term, referring to 
ſpecies, or individual; and oppoſed to general, or univer- 
ſal. See GENERAL, &c. 

In the ſchools, particular is defined to be ſomething in- 
cluded under an univerſal; as man under animal. 
Though ſometimes it is alſo taken for an IN DIVI DUAL, 
as Peter. 

There is a difference between particular and /ingular, 
that particular denotes a thing taken as a part; as Peter 
in reſpect of mankind. Whereas ſingular denotes the 
part taken aſter the manner of a whole; as Peter conſi- 
dered in himſelf. 

PARTICULAR averment, character, geography, gravity, maps, 
nature, propoſition, quality, rheumatiſm, tenant, theorem, 
and winds. Hee the ſeveral ſubſtantives. 

PARTICULARIST, among Polemical Divines, a perſon 
who maintains particular grace, i.e. who teaches or be- 
lieves, that Chriſt died for the elect only; and not for 
mankind in general. See GRACE. 

PARTIES, in Law, are thoſe who are named in a deed, 
or fine, as parties to it; e. gr. thoſe who levy the fine, 
and to whom the fine is levied. | 
So they who make any deed, and they to whom it is 
made, are both called parties to the dced. 

PARTILE aſpe#, in Aſtrology. Sec ASPECT. 

PARTING, in Chemi/?ry, is an operation by which gold and 
ſilver arc ſcparated from cach other. The three agents 
employed for this purpoſe are the nitrous acid, marine 
acid, and ſulphur. The former is the moſt convenient 
and generally uſed by goldſmiths and coiners : and, there- 
fore, the operation with this ſolvent is called ſimply 
parting : that made with the marine acid is made by ce- 
mentation, and called concentrated parting : and parting 
by ſulphur is made by fuſion, and denominated % 
parting. For the method of parting by aqua fortis, com- 
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| ASSAYING and Gol p. WP $5 
ParTING, concentrated. See CaMENTATION. 
PARTING, dry, or parting by fuſion, is performed by ſul- 


_ while it does not attac 


The gold thus collected into a part of the filver may be 


P AR 


* 


pare che articles DEPART, and QUARTATION. See alſo | 


hur, which has the property of uniting eaſily with ſilver. 
; : cold, The Trot eee 
method, ſays Dr. Lewis, of ſeparating a ſmall portion ol 

old from a large one of filver appears to be by means of 
Fatphur, which unites with and ſcorifies the filver with- 
out affecting the gold: but as ſulphurated filver does not 
flow thin enough to ſuffer the ſmall particles of gold 
diffuſed through it to reunite and ſettle at the bottom, 
ſome addition is neceſſary for collecting and carrying 
them down. 

In order to the commixture with the ſulphur, fifty or ſixty 
pounds of the mixed metal, or as much as a large cru- 
cible will receive, are melted at once, and reduced into 
grains by lading out the fluid matter, with a ſmall cruci- 
ble made red-hot, and pouring it into cold water ſtirred 
with a rapid circular motion. From an eighth to a fifth 
of the granulated metal, 1 as it is richer or poorer 
in gold, is reſerved; and the reſt well mingled with an 
eighth of powdered ſulphur. 'The grains enveloped with 
the ſulphur are again put into the crucible, and the fire 
kept gentle for ſome time, that the ſilver, before it melts, 
may be thoroughly penetrated by the ſulphur ; if the fire 
was haſtily urged, great part of the ſulphur would be 
diſſipated, without acting upon the meal. 

If to ſulphurated ſilver in fuſion pure filver be added, 
the latter falls to the bottom, and forms there a diſtinct 
fluid, not miſcible with the other. The particles of gold, 
having no affinity with the ſulphurated filver, join them- 
ſelves to the pure ſilver, wherever my come in contact 
with it, and are thus transferred from the former into the 
latter, more or leſs perfectly according as the pute ſilver 
was more or leſs thoroughly diffuſed through the mixed. 
It is for this uſe that a part of the granulated metal was 
reſerved. The ſulphurated maſs being brought into 
perfect fuſion, and kept melted for near an hour in a 
cloſe covered crucible, one third of the reſerved grains is 
thrown in; and as ſoon as this is melted, the whole is 
well ſtirred, that the freſh ſilver may be diſtributed through 
the mixed, to collect the gold from it. The ſtirring is 

rformed with a wooden rod ; an iron one would be 

corroded by the ſulphur, ſo as to deprive the mixed of 
its duc quantity of ſulphur, and likewiſe render the ſub- 
ſequent purification of the filver more troubleſome. The 
futon being continued an hour longer, another third of 
the unſulphurated grains is added, and an hour after this 
the remainder ; after which the fuſion is far her conti- 
nued for ſome time, the matter being ſtirred at leaſt every 
half hour ſrom the beginning to the end, and the cruci- 
ble kept cloſely covered in the intervals. 
'The ſulphurated filver appears in fuſion of a dark brown 
colour : after it has been kept melted for a certain time, 
a part of the ſulphur having eſcaped from the top, the 
ſurface hecomes white, and ſome bright drops of ſilver, 
about the ſize of peas, are perceived on it. When this 
happens, which is commonly in about three hours after 
the laſt addition of the reſerved grains, ſooner or later, 
according as the crucible has been more or leſs cloſely co- 
vered, and the matter more or leſs ſtirred, the fire muſt 
be immediately diſcontinued z for otherwiſe more and 
more of the ſilver, thus loſing its ſulphur, would ſubſide 
and mingle with the part at the bottom in which the gold 
is collected. The whole is poured out into an iron mot- 
tar greaſed and duly heated; or if the quantity is too 
large to be ſafely lifted at once, a part is firſt Jaded out 
from the top with a ſmall crucible, and the reſt poured 
into the mortar. 'The gold, diffuſed at firſt through the 
whole maſs, is now found collected into a part of it at 
the bottom, amounting only to about as much as was 
reſerved unſulphurated. This part may be ſeparated from 
the ſulphurated filver above it by a chiſſel and hammer; 
or more perfectly, the ſurface of the lower maſs being ge- 
nerally rugged and unequal, by placing the whole maſs with 
its bottom upwards in a crucible : the ſulphurated part 
quickly melts, leaving unmelted that which contains the 
gold, which may thus be completely ſeparated from the 


other. The ſulphurated ſilver is eſſayed, by kee ing a 
ul- 


portion of it in fuſion in an open crucible, till the 
phur is diſſipated ; and then diſſolving it in aqua fortis. 
If it ſhould {till be found to contain any gold, it is to be 
melted again; as much more unſulphurated ſilver is to 
added as was employed in each of the former injeCtions, 
and the fuſion continued about an hour and a half. 


farther concentrated into a ſmaller part, by granulating 
the maſs and repeating the whole proceſs. Ihe opera- 
tion may be again and again repeated, till ſo much of the 
ſilver is ſeparated, that the remainder may be parted by 
aqua fortis without too much expence. 


The foregoing proceſs, according f » 
practiſed at 13 iu 18 fin Schere | 
prevailing metal in the ore of Rammelſh, Þ 
quantity of lead is at moſt fort 
hundred pounds of the ore. 4 
teſt or concave hearth y 
| 206 o ſilvet, and the ſilver co : 
red and eighty-fourth part of . n dee dun. 
tity of gold, l ſcarcely * * little qu. 
a hundred weight of the ore, is thus collec « 2 grain in 
The author above mentioned confines th au vith prof 
paration to ſuch ſilver as is poor in ws alk 
parting with aqua fortis more ran tk and rechen; 
gold amounts to above a ſixty-fourth of 3 09 Where the 
viſes alſo not to attempt concentrating the "ck be ad. 
a portion of it will always be taken up a IA. '00 far, a 
Mr. Scheffer, however, relates (in the Veh l. be 
for the year 1752), that he has by this . Ten 
the gold to perfect fineneſs; and that h A be 
collected all the gold whic © 93s likewiſe 
e gold which the ſilver conta; 
ſilver of the laſt operations, which had taken ng the 
of the gold, being reſerved to be worked wt Tg 
a freſh quantity of gold-holding filver, The fab ce 
ſilver is purified by continuing it in fuſion fc — 
with a large ſurface expoſed to the air; the 0 . 
dually exhales, and leaves the filve Fr 2 
Comp. Phil. Techn. p. 161, &c. 8 8 
FINING. E ; OG Wee Coup and Ry 
ParTING-glaſſts are uſed in the operation of parting : they 
have the form of truncated cones, the bottom ben 0 
monly about ſeven inches wide, the aperture Fas 
or two inches wide, and the height about twelve in. wr 
Theſe glaſs veſſels ought to have been well anneal«, 5 
choſen free from flaws ; as one of the chief dave 
cies attending the operation is, that the glaſſes are aptio 
crack, by expoſure to cold, and even when touched by 
the hand. Some operators ſecure their ol:fles by 1 
ing. For this purpoſe they ſpread a mixture of qui . 
lime flaked with beer and whites of eggs upon lien 
cloth, which they wrap round the lower part of ths 
veſſel, leaving the upper part uncovered, that they mar 
ſee the progreſs of the operation; and over this cl 
they apply a compoſition of clay and hair. Schlutt 
adviſes to put the parting-glaſſes in copper-veſſels contin- 
ing ſome water, and ſupported by trevets, with fire un- 
der them. When the heat communicated by the watur 
is too great, it may be diminiſhed by adding cold witer, 
which muſt be done very carefully by pouring again{t the 
ſides of the pan, to prevent too fader an application of 
cold to the parting-g/aſs. The intention of this cont! 
vance is, that the contents of the glaſies, if theſe ſhor'! 
break, may be received by the copper vel. Ihto a gle 
fifteen inches high,{and ten or twelve inches wide at bg 
tom, placed in a copper-pan twelve inches wide at bot- 
tom, fifteen inches wide at top, and ten inches high, be 
uſually put about eighty ounces of metal, with twic? 2 
much aqua ſortis. 
ParTiNG, in Sea Language, denotes the ſtate of being 
driven from the anchors, when the ſhip has broke ber 
cable by the violence of the wind, waves, or current cr 
of all of them together. ; 
PARTISAN, in the Military Art, the commander 0! 
partiſan-party. | 
PaRTISAN-party, a ſmall body of inſantry given to a 57 + 
ſan, to make an incurſion upon the enemy, to lurk about 
their camp, to diſturb their ſoragers, and to interesse 
their convoys. Ps 
3 ION, the act of parting, dividing, or diſtributing 
a thing. 
The 138 partitiones oratoriee is alſo given do. 
dialogue of Cicero's, between bim and his fon A 
regard the diſcourſe is, as it were, parted or divided 
tween them. REV 
PaRT1T10N, in Architecture, that which divides or ſepa 
rates one room or apartment from another. 
PART1TION, in Heraldry. See QUARTERING: 1 ſown 
PARTITION, in Huſbandry. The partic10ns in = * 
with wheat by the drill, for the horſc-hocing halben 
are different according as the wheat 15 ſown, in 0. „ 
treble, or quadruple rows. The double row nk 
partition, and this is beſt to be uſed in caſes win * 
is ſuſpected to be full of the ſeed of weeds, 505 1 
be taken out with the hand- hoe. Ils? be bes drill 
be twelve or fourteen inches wide. Whole = of ſod 
in theſe rows may be hand-hoed at the vere in (ig 
ſhillings an acre; and when there 15 RT Om. 
tionable. 
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P4aT1 TION» in 


PAR 


too far afunder, the two outer rows will 


if farther off, the two outer rows will thrive, 
he two nner ones will be ſtarved, by reaſon of their 
3 from the plowed intervals. See ALLEY, and 
dl 
. a dividing of lands deſcended by 
common law, or cuſtom, among coheirs, where there 
1 9 is made ſeveral ways; whereof ſour ate by 
ad antes and one by compulſion. 
n ſirſt partition by agreement is, when the parceners 
-_ the land equally themſelves into ſo many parts as 
* 12 coheirs: and each has a determinate part. 
. is, when they agree to chuſe ſome of their 
1 to make the diviſion for them: and each takes a 
a according to ſeniority of age, or otherwiſe, as ſhall 
op reed. In this caſe ſeniority is perſonal; ſothat if the 
xs Gſter be dead, the next ſiſter, and not the iſſue of the 
fru, chuſes. However with reſpect to an advowſon, it is 
herwiſe the eldeſt and ber iſſue, and even her huſband, 
vr her aſſigns, ſhall preſent alone, before the younger. 
The third method of partition is, when the eldeſt divides, 
buſes laſt. 

wow: is by drawing lots, thus : having firſt divided 
the land into as many parts 4s there are perſons, they write 
every part ſeverally in a diſtinct ſcroll, and, wrapping it 
up, throw each into a hat, or ſuch a thing; out of which 
each one draws according to ſuperiority z and ſo the land 
i« ſeverally allotted. 
Ne er fartition, which is by compulſion, is, when 
one or more of the heirs, by reaſon of the refuſal of ſome 
ether, ſues out a writ of PARKTIT1IONE facienda, upon 
which the ſheriff ſhall go to the lands, and make parti- 
tin thereof by a verdict of the jury there impane'iled ; 
and aſſign to each of the parceners her part in ſeveralty. 


In Kent, where land is of gavelkind nature, they call 


theic pa! tition, ſhifting. ; t 
Pariition alſo may be made by joint-tenants, and tenants 
in common, by aſſent, by deed, or by writ. 


PaxTITION, in Miſic, is the diſpoſition of the ſeveral 


parts of a ſong, ſet on the ſame leaf; ſo as upon the 
upyermoſt ranges of lines are ſound the treble ; in an- 
other the baſs; in ancther the tenor, &c. that they may 
be all ſung or played either jointly or ſeparately. 


ParTITION, partitio, in Rhetoric, otherwiſe called ExvU- 


MERATI1ON, is that part in which the orator acquaints 
his bearers with the ſeveral parts of his diſcourſe, upon 
which he dens to treat. Some alſo comprehend un- 
der this hen eparation, in which the orator ſhews in 
what he agrees with his adverſary, and wherein he differs 
from him. The requiſites of a good partition are the 
following: it muſt be ſhort, fo that each propoſition con- 
tans in it nothing more than what is neceſſary; it ought 
to be complete, no neceſſary part being omitted in the 
cuumcration; and it ſhould conſiſt of as few members as 
conſiſtent with the nature of the ſubject. The ancient 
*Lctoricians preſcribe three or ſour at the moſt z and 
Cicero never exceeds that number. It may be afterwards 
crcuent to divide theſe general heads of a diſcourſe, or 
N leaſt ſome of them, into ſeveral parts or members: and 
45 12 bett done, as the ſpeaker comes to each of them, 
n the order at firſt laid down. Inſtances of this kind 
«Ur in Cicero's oration for the Manilian Law. 

\ good partition is attended with conſiderable advantages: 
t gives licht and ornament to a diſcourſe, and affords 
Seat relief and aſſiſtance to the hearers. However ſome 
"7400s, particularly of the demonſtrative kind, do not 
*qure any particular propoſition, being little more than 
8 narrative or illuſtration of the ſubject. Ward's 
* © 23% BS Pt Ne We 

who Aud facienda, in Law, a writ which lies for thoſe 
ene * or tenements pre indiviſo, and would ſever 
2 one his part, againſt them that refuſe to join in 
N Openers, Kc. F. N. B. 61. 31 H.8. 
P ny 

, in the 7ralian Mie, the ſame as PAR- 


See PRECE. 


Cor an and PARTNERSHIP. See Comyany, 

harem, and FELLOwsSHIP., 

wund "t in a Ship, are ſtrong pieces of timber nailed 
| ry ſeveral ſcuttles or holes, in a ſhip's deck, 
re uſed 2 contained the maſts: and capiterns. They 

ſuch r the deck, where it is weakened by 

haſt lean; 3, but particularly ro ſupport it when the 


*anlt it, as imprefled by a weight of ſail, or 


gre plapte? but the middle row will be ſtarved, and look 
, 


P AR 


when the capſtern bears forcibly upon it, whilſt charged 
with a great effort. EDN, | | 

Some ſhips do not fail well unleſs. their maſts are looſe, 
and have leave to play in the partners; but in a ſtorm 
this is dangerous, leſt the partners ſhould be wronged (as 
they ſay) i. e. forced out of their places; for then there 
is no help but to cut the maſt by the board. 


PARTNERS is alſo a name given occaſionally to the ſcuttles 


themſelves, wherein the maſts and capſterns are fixed. 


PARTRIDGE, perdix, the TETR av perdix of Linnæus, 


in Ornithology, a bird well known and eſteemed at table, 
of which ſome naturaliſts enumerate five ſpecies. 1. 
The common partridge. 2. The Braſilian partridge, 
called 14MBv, of a duſky yellow colour, ſpotted with 
brown : of this there are two ſpecies, a larger and a 
ſmaller. 3. The perdiæ damaſcena of Aldrovand, which 
reſembles our partridge, but its feet are yellow and its 
beak longer. 4. The red-legged earTRIDGE, common 
in France and Italy, and called there cotumo. And, 5. 
The Grecian partridge, which is twice as large as our's, 
and not ſeeming to differ from the corumo in any thing 
but ſize : they are all very finely taſted birds, but none 
are ſo delicate as the cotumo. Ray's Ornithol. p. 119. 

The bill of the partridge is whitiſh ; the crown of the 


head is brown ſpotted with reddiſh white; behind each 


eye is a naked reddiſh ſkin; the chin, cheeks, and ſore- 
head are of a deep orange colour, but much paler in the 
female than in the male; the neck and breaſt are prettily 
marked with narrow undulated lines of aſh-colour and 
black; and in the hind part of the neck i a ſtrong mix- 
ture of ruſt- colour; on the breaſt of the male is a broad 
mark in form of a horſe-ſhoe, of a deep orange hue ; in 
the female it is leſs diſtin ; each feather on the back is 
finely marked with ſemiciccular lines of reddiſh brown 
and black ; the ſcapulars with a narrow white line along 
their ſhafts, and with black and cinereous undulated 
lines on the webs, whoſe ſides are marked with a large 
ſpot of ruſt colour ; the greater quill-feathers are duſky, 
ſpotted on each web with pale red; it has eighteen fea- 
thers in the tail; the fix outermoſt on each ſide are of a 
bright ruſt colour, tipt with white; the others marked 
tranſverſely with irregular lines of pale reddiſh brown 
and black ; the legs are of a whitiſh caſt. Pennant. 
The partridge is a timorous and ſimple bird, and is ſo 
valuable at the table, that there are a great many ways of 
taking it invented by ſportſmen, all of which ſuccced 
from the folly and fear of the animal. 
The places that parrridges mol delight in, are corn- fields, 
eſpecially while the corn grows; for that is a ſaſe retreat, 
where they remain undiſturbed, and under which they 
uſually breed, They frequent the ſame fields aſter the 
corn is cut down, and that with another intent; for they 
then feed on the corn that has fallen from the ears, and 
find a ſufficient ſhelter for them under cover of the ſtalks, 
eſpecially thoſe of wheat ſtubble. When the wheat 
ſtubble is much trodden by men or beaſts, they retire to 
the barley ſtubble, and will there hide themſelves in co- 
veys of twenty or thirty. When the winter comes on, 
and the ſtubble fields are trodien down or plowed up, 
they can retire to the upland meadows, where they lodge 
in the high graſs, and among the ruſhes; ſometimes they 
reſort to the low coppice woods, eſpecially if there be 
corn lands near them. | 
In the harveſt-time, when the corn fields are full of men, 
they are found in the fallow fields next to the corn fields, 
where they lie lurking among the woods till evening, and 
then they get over into the corn, and feed late and early 
on the corn in the ſheaves. When the proper haunts 
are known, the next thing is to find the birds in them: 
this is done variouſly ; ſome will do it by the eye only; 
and this art can never be taught, but can be had only from 
long obſervation : the colour of the birds being ſo like 
that of the earth at a diſtance, that no eye but a very 
converſant one could diſtinguiſh them. hen they are 
once ſeen, the buſineſs is to keep an eye upon them, and 
then to keep in continual motion. They are a very lazy 
bird, and by this means will let a perſon almoſt tread 
upon them; though, if the perſon ſtands ſtill to eye 
them, they will riſe immediately, though they are at a 
conſiderable diſtance. 
Another method of obſerving them is by going to their 
haunts very early in the morning, or at the cloſe of the 
evening, which is called jucking-time. The noiſe of the 
cock partridge is to be attended to at this time, and is 
very loud and earneſt. The hen will ſoon come up to 
the cock aſter her making the noiſe, which ſhe does by 
way of anſwer ; and when they are got together, their 
chattering will diſcover them. Thus they may always 
be found at theſe times: but there is a yet better method 
of finding this bird, which is by the call. 'The buſineſs, 
in order to have ſucceſs in this way, is carefully to learn 
the notvs of the partridge, and be able to imitate all the 
ſeveral 
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» PARTURITION, the act of bringing forth, or being de- 


fereral ſounds. When perfect ia this, the perſon is to 
po to the haunts morning and evening, and, placing 
imſelf in ſome place where he can ſee the birds without 
being ſeen by them, he is to liſten to their calling; and, 
when they are heard, he is to anſwer in the ſame notes, 
doubling again as they do : by continving this, they may 
be brought ſo near, that the perſon, lying down on his 
back, may count their whole number. Having in this 
manner found where the birds are, the next care is to 
catch them. 
They are ſo fooliſh, that it is extremely eaſy to take them 
in nets. In order to this, there needs no more than the 
going out, provided with two or three nets, with meſhes 
ſomewhat ſmaller than thoſe of the pheaſant nets, and 
walking round about the covey, a net is to be fixed fo as 
to draw over them, on pulling a line at a diſtance. All 
this may be eaſily done; for ſo long as the ſportſman 
continues moving about, and does not fix his eyes too 
intently upon them, they will let him come near enough 
to ſix the nets, without moving. If they lie fo ſtraggling, 
that one net will not cover them, then two or three mult 
be fixed in the ſame manner. The ſportſman may then 
draw the nets over them; and they will often lie ſtill 
with the nets upon them till he comes up to fright them, 
then they will riſe, and be entangled in the net. 
A ſecond method of taking them is with bird-lime : this 
is done by means of wheat ſtraws. Theſe muſt be large, 
and cut off between knot and knot ; they mult be well 
limed with the beſt and ſtrongeft bird-lime, and the 
ſportſman muſt carry a great number of them out with 
bim. Having found a field where there are partridges, 
he is to call; and, if they anſwer, he is then to ſtick 
up the limed ſtraws in rows acroſs two or three lands, 
and, going backward, call again to them, leading them 
on in the road where the ſtraws are : they will follow one 
another like a flock of chickens, and come out to the 
call; and will in their way run upon the ſtraws, and 
liming themſelves, they will daub one another by crowd- 
ing together, ſo that very few of them will be able to 
eſcape. 
But — is yet a pleaſanter way of taking them than this, 
that is, by driving of them: in order to this, an engine is 
to be made of canvas ſtuffed with ſtraw, to repreſent a 
horſe ; this horſe and nets are to be taken to the haunts 
of the partridges, and the nets being placed ſlanting or 
lopewiſe in the lower part of the field, the ſportſman is 
to take the wind in his back, and get above them, driving 
them downwards; his face is to be covered with ſome- 
thing green or blue; and, placing the horſe before him, 
he is to go towards them ſlowly and gently ; and by this 
means they will be raiſed on their legs, but not on their 
wings, and will run before the horſe into the nets. If in 
the way they go into a wrong path, the horſe is to be 
moved to face them; and they will be thus turned back 
again, and driven every way the ſportſman pleaſes. ' 
PARTRIDGE, Indian, coturnix Indica, the name given by 
the Spaniards to a bird of the Weſt Indies, of which 
there are three or four ſpecies ; all of which Nicremberg 
ſays, are properly of the partridge kind. See CoLiN, 
and QUAUHTZONECOLIM. 
PARTRIDGE, red-legged, a very delicate and valuable bird, 
called catumo by the Italians. . 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the common partridge by the red- 
neſs of its beak and legs; it is of a greyiſh aſh colour on 
the back ; its throat is white near the head, but has a 
ſmall black ſpot on each ſide at the angle of the bill, 
and this white ſpace is ſurrounded by a black line; its 
dreaſt is of a yellowiſh brown, and its wings are varie- 
gated with black, yellowiſh, and white. It is not found 


in England, but is ſometimes ſhot in the iflands of | 


Guernſey and Jerſey. 

PARTRIDGE, white, perdix alba, a name given by many 
to the /agopus, a rough-footed bird of the gallinaceous 
kind, common on the ſnowy mountains, and by ſome 
called the rabolane. See PTARMIGAN. 

PARTRIDGE, ſea, perdix marina, in Ichthyolegy, a name 
given by ſome authors to the ſoal-fiſh, from the firmneſs 
and delicacy of its fleſh, 

PAR-TOUT. See Pass-par-tout. 


livered of young. See DELIVERY. 
PARTUS, in A/cdicine and Law, the delivery of a woman, 
or the birth of a child. 
Pax ros, Ceſareus, is that where the mother is cut open, | 
and the child taken out at one fide, See CASARIAN. 
PART V, or Par TIE, a FACTION, intereſt, or power, con- 
ſidered as oppoſite to another. . 
The French and Spaniards were always of oppoſite par- 
ties. England has, fer upwards of a century, been di- 
vided into two parties. See Wulis and'ToRy. 

PAR TV, in Law. Sec PAR TIESsS and CHARTER-PARTY. 


| 
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ParTy bleu, in the Military Art, a name 8 


PARTY china, a name given by the Engliſh merchants 
3 


ParTY walls, in Building, ate partitions of brick made 


PARTY, in the Military Senſe, is uſed for a ſmall body of 
| ö 2 | 


men, whether cavalry, infantry, o | 
* bh any expedition. n commanded 

y the French military law, thoſe wh | 
muſt have an order in writing from . Park ee 
uding 


officer, and be at leaſt twenty in nu ; 
teen, if horſe, otherwiſe they 4 N Wee * 


PARTY arches, in Building, are arches built between f 


rate tenures, where the Property is intermi 
apartments over each other do not belon to 
eſtate. 8 


ved, and 


the ſans 


of robbers, who infeſted the roads in the Neben 
90 


They belonged to neither army, b 
without wy regard to paſſes. ra enen bac 
others, to a ſort of porcelain or china nd 
elegantly painted on the outſide with Gr n 
and blotted or variegated with round or 5 3 
a diſſerent tinge. The manner in which the Chi : 
do this is a very ſimple and eafy one, and mi Fey 
2 in our potteries with great eaſe, * 
ey prepare as many pieces of paper as they ; 
have ſpots on the veſſel, and * tor Aras 
ſhape of thoſe ſpots : they wet theſe, and then f voy 
them ſmoothly on the places where the [pots are £ b 
When this is done, they cover the veſſel with the 3 
and gold, or any other varniſh, and then take off the 
papers ; in the places which they covered no varnidh la. 
come; fo that they are ſo many regular white ſpaces, 
Theſe they cover with ſome other colour, laying it 6 
carefully with a pencil: when this is dene, they varniſh 
over the whole veſſel with the common varniſh, and 
bake it. In ſome veflels they lay on only plain 7 Ks 
plain black, in the ſpaces deſtined for ſpots; and 1 
the firſt baking, they cover theſe with gold, and make 
them ſo many figures of ſquares, triangles, or globe, 
pure gold. 9 


between _— in ſeparate occupations, for prevent. 
ing the ſpread of fire. 

By an act of 14 Geo. III. for better regulating buildings, 
and preventing miſchiefs by fire, within the citics of 
London and Weſtminſter, and pariſhes within the bills 
of mortality, it is enacted, in what manner buildings 
of all denominations ſhall be built; and ſurveyors are 
appointed to execute the directions of the act; the 
principal of which are as follows: buildings are cf cif. 
ferent rates, as, firſt, comprehending every church, 
chapel, or mecting-houſe ; every building for diſtilling 
liquors, for making ſoap, melting tallow, dying, diltill- 
ing turpentine, caſting braſs or iron, refining ſugar, 


making glaſs, or chemical preparations, for ſale ; and P, 
all buildings, not being dwcliing houſes, which exceed | 
three clear ſtories above ground, or which ere thirty- | 
one feet high in either front; and dwelling houſes, er- 
ceeding the value of 850/. or more than nine ſquares P, 
on the ground plan. Second rate, ware houſes whole 0 
height exceeds twenty-two feet, and is not thirty-one ( 
feet, whoſe value is more than 300. and which are more Pa 
than five ſquares on the ground plan. Third rate, wat PA 
houſes not exceeding two clear ſtories, and more Van p 
one ſtory, more than thirteen feet in height; or dwell 7 
ing houſes which contain three and a halt {quares on the 2 
ground plan, and not valued at more than 1504 Fourth 00 
rate, all warchouſes under thirteen feet high, aud 00s \t 
clear ſtory ; and all dwelling houſes under three anda Las 
half ſquares on the ground plan, aud under the vaiue 10 

9 


of 1501. Thoſe of the fifth rate may be of any a 
ſions, but mult be xtcen feet from any other 3 
not in the ſame poſſeſſion, &c. and four feet from an; 0 n 
lic way. Thoſe of the ſixth rate mult be thirty feet 
from any other building not in the ſame pollcſion, 38 
eight feet from the public way : theſe may 1 2 
any dimenſions and materials. Thoſe of the wm 
rate are under no reſtraint, excepting that they Wye 

be covered with pitch or tar, &c. The following N 

ſhews the dimenſions of the party and external walls 


= 5 * | ratc 
firſt raten 24 rate ſ zd rate — 
Frs iel 
32313533 (45 
2131313812 
, f 4 
Foundation or foot ing 3z 21 33 17 1 14 | 12044 ) i 
Baſement 242 42 4 1e lengta · 
Ground floor 22 2 13 x 1 4. 
One pair floor 2 11 „„ 
Second pair ditto 230 $1 3 AY bl i 
Third pair ditto | 2 11 | 4 5 84 2 
"Through the roof 1111 11 Lond for 


if 3 8 © twenty 
No party wall is to be cut into * = of 20 
four hours notice to the ſurveyor, un we "= offzno 
on the maſter, and 50s. on the workman 


Sec Bell DING, aud Fikt-coctss PAR 
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„ no. See MeDitTAS /ingue and JURY: 
party ie Sce PAR TI, PALE, and FEss k. 
ban, 1 Natural Hiſtory, the name of a very ſingular 
{1+ "op 
f nd roundiſh; of no great thickneſs, 
It 15 * or 7 2 five or ſix inches long, and more 
2 udp it has fix fins, one large and long, one 
won wk aud another on the belly, behind the anus; 
” 5 pele reaches to the tail, and has, toward the end, 
* 4 ine or cord, made of a ſingle filament; that on 
2 long tin being longer than that on the belly; behind 
2 it has alſo two fins, of two fingers breadth long, 
the gilts broad; and two others on the belly, which are 
ee ow; its head is ſmall, and its mouth elevated 
— 254 00 furniſhed with ſmall teeth ; its ſcales are 
f moderate ſize, and are half black and half yellow; 
. * the fiſh appears of a black colour, variegated with 
* half moons; its gills, and the beginning of its 
un are alſo yellow 3 and it has, on each ſide near the 
Ll a yellow ſpot z it is an eatable fiſh. 
PARUS, in Ornithology. See TITMOUSE. 
paRVISE. See PERVISE. R 
PARULIS, Tiagovaces formed of ah, near, and ver, gum, 
in Surgery, an inflammation of the gums, attended with 
violent pain, and an impoſthume ; ſometimes ending 
i in ulcer, and ſometimes in a cancer, fiſtula, gan- 
_ orders it to be cured by revulſion, derivation 
and proper gargariſms. Care is to be taken in the be- 
inning to prevent an impoſthumation. | See GUM-berls. 
PARVUM cape. Sce Ca PE. 
PARVUS na muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Calberius, and ſome others, to a ſmall muſcle of the noſe, 
called, by Albinus, compreſſor naris ; by Winſlow, tranſ- 
ber lala, or inferior nat; and by Cowper, elevator ale 


Pros et tenuis palpebre, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Fallopius to one of the muſcles of the face, called by 
Cowper and Douglas, APERIENS palpebram rectus; and, 
by Albinus, the /evator palpebr & ſuperiorts. 

PARYPATE, in the Ancient Mic, was the name of that 
note or chord of a tetrachord which lay next to the hy- 
3 3 1 

A the hypate was the principalis, the firſt or principal 

found, according to Martianus Capello's tranſlation ; fo 

the par pate was, according to him, the ſab-principalis. 
dee TETRACHORD. | 

The name par ypate was given to this ſecond note when a 

tetrachord was conſidered ſeparately from others; but, 


Th 
ung : 
when combined, this chord ſometimes took the name 


(title 


gu, tre. Sce DIAGRAM and TRITRE. 
and PakYPATE Hypaton, in the Ancient Greek Scale of Muſic, 
ceed was the ſecond note of the bypaton tetrachord, and an- 
für- lwers to the C- a- ut of Guido's ſcale. Sce DiA GRA, 
„ Cho and PART PAT E. 
uares PkY24TE meſon, in the Greek Mute, was the ſecond note 
choſe of the meſan tetrachord, and anſwers to F-fa-ut of the 
vote Guilonian ſcale. See DiaGRam. 
more FAS 4e ſours, in the Military Art, the ſame with Liz1ERE. 
Warce IASCHAL, paſchalis, ſomething belonging to the Jewiſh 
» that Paſſover, or to the Chriſtian Eaſter. 
duch. The paſchal lamb was a lamb which the Jews eat with 
on the eat Ceremony, in memory of their having been brought 
Fourth out of flavery in Egypt. It ſhould be eaten ſtanding, 
id one  Neir loins girt, the Itaff in hand. 
and 2 LASCHAL canon. Sce CANON. 
value SCHAL taper. Sec TAPER. 
dimen- Ben ar rents, are 1ents or annual duties paid by the infe- 
11dings nor Clergy to the billiop, or archdeacon, at their Eaſter 
a pub- Nications, 
iy feet Ihey are allo called /pnedats. | 
n, and wen ar letter, in Church H:/tory, a circular letter, which 
nave 0 „ Patriarch of Alexandiia firlt, and afterwards the 
ſeventh dcn nel Wiote to all the metiopolitaus; 10 inform 
zuſt nos N N the day wheron the feaſt of Eaſter was to be ce- 
17 tabl ated. 
alls: 0 See Batt Aw. 
* Habs A beady, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by 
Aal yg Fatt Indies to a kind of Gbroſe tale, 
wah © lides ofthe mountains, and ufedd in medicine 
„ „ dem. They calcine it, and then powder and boil 
nil Mk, and give half a dram for a doſe mixed i 
drk nüt, for the. 5. C hall a dram ſor a doſe mixed iu 
n MSL glavel and ſtone. N 
lengta, cl. . Aon Botany, a4 genus of the “ digynia 
100 b. oe characters are, that the calyx is orbiculated. 
Rity s Wo valves; the corolla is of the ſame mag- 
We; and the iti mat er Ther 
lacie mata are pencii-ſhaped, There are 
ASQUE |, 


prijatiila, in Botany. Sce CauANA 


N 
oP * mutilated ſtatue, ſeen at Rome, in a corner 
able, ace of the Urſini. 


kr of that e It takes its name from a 
Vol. III. a Paſquin, ſamous for his ſneers 


FAS 


and gibes ; and whofe ſhop was the reſort of a number 
of idle people, who diverted themſelves with bantering 
folks as they paſſed by. 

After Paſquin's death, as they were digging up the pave - 
ment before his ſhop, they found a ſtatue of an ancient 
gladiator, well cut, but maimed, and half ſpoiled. This 
they ſet up, in the place where it was found, at the cor- 
ner of the deceaſed Paſquin's ſhop ; and, by common 
conſent, called it by the name of the defunct. 

From that time all ſatires and lampoons are aſcribed to 
this figure, and are put in its mouth, or paſted againſt 
it; as if they came from Paſquin redivivus. Paſquin 
uſually addrefſes himſelf to Marſorio, another ſtatue in 
Rome; or Marforio to Paſquin, whom they then make 
reply. 

The anſwers are uſually very ſhort, poignant, and unlucky. 
When Marforio is attacked, Paſquin comes to his aſl 
ance ; and Paſquin is aſſiſted by Marforio in his turn; 
i. e. the people make the ſtatues ſpeak juſt what they 
pleaſe 

PASQUINADE, or Pasqu11., is properly a ſatirical libel 
faſtened to the ſtatue of Paſquin. 

Hence, by extenſion, the term becomes uſed for any ſa- 
tire, lampoon, or ſneer upon the public, or upon the 
ruling powers. 

There is this difference between a paſuinade and a ſatire; 
that the end of the latter is to correct and reform ; where- 
as that of the former is only to ſcoff and expoſe. 

The Italians have pub'iſhed ſeveral books, which they 
call Paſquins in ęſtaſi, Paſquin in an ec/lacy. 

PASS. Sce PassPoRT. 

Pass, PassaDE, in Fencing, a leap, or advance upon the 
enemy. 

Of theſe are ſeveral kinds; as voluntary paſſes, com- 
mencing from the left foot out of meaſure of the firm 
foot; as when the enemy is not expected. 

Others, xece//ary, made after a puſh from the right foot; 
where, being io prefſed by the enemy as not to have time 
to retire, you endeavour to ſeize the guard of his ſword. 
The meaſure of the pa/s is, when the two ſmalls of the 
{words are to near, that they may touch one another. 
There are paſſes within, above, beneath, to the right, 
the left; and paſſes under the ſword, over the line, &c. 

Pass, among Miners, a frame of boards conſiſting of two 
or three bottom boards, and two fide ones, ſet flope- 
wiſe; through which the ore ſlides down into the cotter 
of the ftamping-mill. 

Pass of arms, in Chivalry, a place which the ancient 

knights undertook to defend, e. gr. a bridge, road, &e. 
which was not to be patſed without bghting the perſon 
who kept it. 
The knights who held the paſs, hung up their arms on 
trees, pales, columns, &c. erected for the purpoſe: and 
ſuch as were diſpoſed to diſpute the paſs, touched one of 
theſe armories with his ſword, which was a challenge the 
other was obliged to accept. The vanquiſhed gave the 
victor ſuch prize as was before aprced on. 

PASSA, Ua Passa, in Pharmacy, a term applied to thoſe 
dried grapes, which we call Ka1$1NSs. 

ny PassX is ſometimes alſo uſed, with leſs propricty, for 

8. 

PASSACAGLIO, in the 7taltan Au/c, is properly no 

more than a C!!aCcONE. 
The only difference is, that the movement of the 
paſſacuglis is ſomewhat graver, the tune ſofter, and the 
expreilion lets lively: they are for the moſt part in the 
minor modes, or flat keys. 

PASSADE, or Pass Abo, in Fencing, a thruſt or pass. 

PASSADE is allo a benevolence or aims given to poor pat- 
ſengers. 

Pass Aab, in the Yanege, ſigniſies a turn vr courſe of a 
horſe backwards or forwards on the fame plot of ground, 
paſling or repaſſing from one end to the other. 

This cannot be performed without Changing the hand, 
or turning and making a demi-tour at each of the extre- 
mities of the ground. Ilence it is, that there are fereral 
ſorts of paſſades, according to the diflerer.tr ways of turi- 
ing, in order to part or put again, and :cturn upon the 
ſame pitte, or treal; which we call cloling the pag/ade. 
The pa//adcs are the truclt proofs a horie can give of lu, 
goodneſs. By his going oft, you judge of his ſwiimnets ; 
by his ſtops, you diſcover the goodnets or impertection 
of his mouth ; and by the rcadiueſs with v hich he turns, 
you are enabled to decide upon his addreſs or grace. 
A paſſade of frve times, or a denuvolt of five times, is a 
demitour made at the end of the ſtraighit line, one hip in, 
in five times of a galiop upon the haunchcs 3 and, at the 
fifth time, he ouy ht to hive cloted the demivoit, and to 
preſent upon the pid line ſtraight and ready to return. 
The demivolts of five times or periods are the mutt com- 
mon airs of changing the hand, or turning, that are now 
practiſed. . 
A perfſed paſſaite is made in this manner: VOur horle 
Q R landing 
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ſtanding ſtraight and true upon all his feet, you go off 
with him at once, you ſtop him upon his haunches, and 
in the ſame time or cadence in which he made his ſtop, 
being exactly obedient to the hand and heels, he oug! t 
to make the demivolt, balancing himſelf upon his; 
haunches, and ſo waiting, till you give him the aid to 
ſet off again. In this caſe it is neceſſary, that the leaſt 
motion or hint of the rider ſhould be an abſolute com- 
mand to the horſe. If you would have him go off at full 
ſpecd, yield your hand, and cloſe the calves of your 
legs upon him : if he does not anſwer to this aid, give 
him the ſpurs, in ſuch a manner as not to-remove them 
from the place where they were, and without opening or 
advancing your legs before you ſtrike. 

Raiſed, or high paſſades, are thoſe which a horſe makes, 
when, being at the end of his line, he makes his demi- 
volt in any air he has been taught, either in the mezoir, 
or in curvets. In high paſſades, let your horſe go off at 
full ſpeed ; let your ſtop be followed by three curvets; 
let the demivolt conſiſt of the ſame number, and de- 
nand of him three more before he ſets off again. It 
1s uſual to make nine curvets, when you work a horſe 
alone. 

Furious, or violent paſſades, are when a horſe gallpps at 
his utmoſt ſpeed ſtraight forward, and makes his half 
ſtop, bending and playing his haunches two or three 
times before he begins his demivolt, which is made upon 
one line in three times ; for at the third time he ſhould 
finiſh the demivolt, and be ſtraight upon the line of the 
paſſade, in order to go off again, and continue it. This 
kind of paſſade was formerly uſed in private combats. 
Paſſade of one time, is a demivolt or turn, made by the 
horſe, in one time, of his ſhoulders and haunches. 

In all paſſades the horſe ſhould, in making the demivolt, 
gather and bring in his body, making his haunches ac- 
company his ſhoulders, without falling back, or not go- 
ing forward enough each time; and he ſhould go in a 


Pass ao, in the Manege, an action, w 
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a ſhort ſtay, and are no more ſeen ti 
en 
lowmg Ew Of this kind are AI 


at time the fi, 


wing of Carolina. Birds, like men, — 5 
ei 


after food, or whatever elſe is 

: N ne 
through diſtant climes ; and, Rows - Wreezhle, 
new grain, or pleaſing food, they retu J diſcover ſome 
their community of the good ſ. an aud 2cquaing 


. f ortune; and . 
m numerous flights, make annual — Joining 


I this exotic food. to lolace 
ince the diſcovery of Ameri 
duced from 2 ſeveral . A2 have been intro. 


f grain wh; 
fore unknown there, and which, at * be. 
ength 


of time, were found out, and cove | 
M kind. Of this ſort 3 hs of this 
ſpecies, which has very lately made its firſt P deurify 
En) theſe arrive annually at the ti ubbpemmee 
- eat is ripe, or nearly ſo; and c a : that the 
ound it out, have appeared in preat Ss the 
at the ſeaſon of its ripening z the inha ere year 


for this reaſon, wheat-birds. Phil. Tat 6 them, 


There are alſo fiſhes of ? ; 
&c. Sce FisHeRy,. Paage, as herrings, mackarel, 


herein th 
raiſes two legs together, a hind and a fore-leg * 
in orm 


, * 
of St. Andrew's croſs ; when, ſctting thoſe two on 
ground again, he raiſes th pate Sig bw 
a ein, he raiſes the other two; and thus at 
— y, never gaining above a foot of ground at 5 
e beauty of the paſſage conſilts in keeping the 1... 
ood wi in de oa ping the legs 2 
95 while * the air: ſetting that aſide, the motion cf 
e legs in the paſſage is the ſame as i 3 ts, 
g 2 Pm 
_ {Jag as in pacing and tro: 
bee paſſage is the Key which opens to us all the inſt 
neſs ot the art of riding, and i the only means of 'ad 
juſting and regulating horſes in all forts of ir it is ne 
» * $ NY "_ 
_ to obſerve, that there are many kinds of it J 
-_ which is derived from the trot, the action of the 
worle's legs is the fame as in the trot ; and this paſtve i 
9 + {/ * i 


If itho verſing or turning hi iſtingui F 
ſtraight line, without tra erſing ung his croupe | diſtinguiſhed from the trot, merely by the extreme union 
out of the line. Berenger s Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. chap. of the horſe, and by his keeping his legs longer i 1 
15. i air, and lifting them both equally high, TT & 

PASSAGE, in Sea-Language, denotes a voyage from one | ther ſo quick nor violent as in the action of the tr 2 
© * ” . . 5 ada” CG . n 

— wy another by ſea z an outward or homeward bound = 104757 A is - on the walk, the action of 
Ct ; orie is the lame as in the trot, with this 6iforencs 
PASSAGE, in Commerce, or Right of PASSAGE, is an im-] that he lifts his fore-feet a good deal 5 
poſition, which ſome princes exact by their officers or | hinder ; that he makes a certain time or interval fue. 

— . . = . * . a Ane! 
tarmers, in certain narrow, cloſe places of their territo- ently long between the motion of each leg; his action 
ries, either by land or ſea, on all veſſels, vehicles, and being much more together and ſhortened, more diſtinct 

* . * * 5 1 * 4 111898 
carriages of all kinds z and even par gre on perſons or and flow than the ordinary walk, and not ſo extended 33 
paſſengers coming in or going out ot ports, &c. a in the trot, ſo that he is, as it were, kept together, and 
The paſſage of the Sound (that famous ſtreight, which ſupported upon himſelf. There is another fort of gc 
carries us out of the German into the Baltic ſea) is the | ſage, to which the trot likewiſe gives birth, and in whic 

3 ge, to wn ot likewiſe gives birth, and in which 
molt celebrated paſage in Europe. The dues thereof | the action is ſo quick, ſo diligent, and fo ſupported, that 
belong to 9 king of Denmark, and are paid at Elſinore } the horſe ſeems not to advance, but to work upan the 
or Ay urg. 1 : ſame ſpot of ground. No horſe ſhould be put to pa/age 

Pass AGE, birds of, are ſuch as only come to us at certain till he has been well trotted out, is ſupple, and has ac- 
ſeaſons, and then diſappear again; being ſuppoſed to] quired ſome knowledge of the vxiox. Berenger' 
paſs the ſea to ſome other climate. Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. chap. x. 
Among the birds of paſſage are the ſtork, ſwallow, night- | To paſſage a horſe upon his own length, ſee I.rxGTH. 
ingale, martin, woodcock, quail, hooded crow, cuckoo, Pass ac, or Passo, in Muſic, a portion of an air or tune, 
ſnipe, curlew, ſeveral ſpecics of e 10G long-legged | vers, &c. laſting one, two, or, at moſt, three meaſures. 
plover, land- rail, ſeveral ſpecies of grebe, divers, terns, | What the Italians call contrapunto del paſſe, is 2 per. 
merganſers, many ſpecies of ducks, &c. tion conſiſting of one, two, or three meaſures, compoſed 
Mr. Pennant remarks, that every ſpecies of the genera | in the firſt notes of a piece, and which is to be afterwards 
of curlews, woodcocks, ſand-pipers, and plovers, that imitated on the other notes of the piece, not with the 
forlake us in the ſpring, retire to Sweden, Poland, Pruſ-| fame chords or tones, but only by obſerving the lame 
ſia, Norway, and Lapland, to breed; and as ſoon as the] motion, number, and figure, as in the notes ct the unt 
young can fly, they return to us again; becauſe the froſts | paſſage. Ulis makes one of the kinds of ccf! 
which ſet in early in thoſe countries, deprive them of the | per /idiato. 
means of ſubſiltence ; and the dryneſs and hardneſs of [PASSAGERS, See ALBIGFNSES. 
the ground, in general, during our ſummer, prevent them | PASSAGI(), in the /taliun AMufre. See PASSACT: 
from penetrating the carth with their bills in ſearch of |PASSAGO, in the Glaſs 77 ade, the inſtrument wit ye 
worms, which are the natural food of theſe birds. Of | the workman makes the bowl of the drinbingzg fee of 
the numerous ſpecies of migrating fowl, there are ſcarcely | other the like veſſels. oY 
any that may not be traced to Lapland, a country of | PASSALORH YNCHITES, Paulſalorhynchite, 3 d ol 
/ lakes, rivers, ſwamps, and alps, covered with thick and Montanilts in the ſecond century, vio made proteſluo 
| | 2 ſoreſts, that afford ſhelter during ſummer to theſe | of perpetual ſilence, and, the better to maintan iy =P 
owls, which in winter diſperſe over the greateſt part of | the thumb continually upon the lips; founding their pic 
„ Europe. In thoſe northern regions, by reaſon of the] tice on that of the Vſalmilt, Set « guard, Q Lord, enn 
thickneſs of the woods, the ground remains moiſt and | mouth. 
penetrable by the woodcocks, and other fſlender-billed | St. Jerom mentions his having met with 
fowl; and for the web-footed birds, the waters afford | his time. 
larvz without number of the gnat. 'The days are long, |[PASSAMEZZO, from paſſer, to zb, and med 


þ 
x little from © 


ſeme of them! 


5 and the light nights are favourable to their collecting] dle, in Mufir, is a flow dance, differing Nu * 
U this food; to which we may add, that mankind are very] action of walking. As a GALLIARD _ 15 
jerctore, 0% 


ſparingly ſcattered over that vaſt northern waſte. Britiſh | paces, or bars, in the firſt ſtrain, and is, thetckole © 
Zoology, vol. 11, Ap endix. Hee MIGRATION, a cinque pace, the paſjamez%20, which 15 2 mee 
Beſide the migratory birds, which live in different coun-| the galliard, has juſt half that number, and fron. 
tries a whole winter, or a whole ſummer, there are ſome | peculiarity takes its name. . "alin 
others which annually appear in particular places, at the | PASSANT', in Heraldry, a term applied to an ant . Jn 
time of the ripening of particular kinds of grain which | ſhield, appearing to walk leiſurely 3 or, to tue 
their own country is deſtitute ef; and theſe depart after | poſture of terreſtrial animals. Th 
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PAS 


bears gules two lions paſſants in pale. 
Thus oe fore he — lions, they frequently uſe the 
For 1 1rippin , inſtead of paſſant. 3 
my 46 or PASSAREE, in a Ship, is a rope where- 
PASSA FE ſheet-blocks of the main and fore-ſails are haled 
by all the clew of the main-ſail to the cubbridge-head 
down; the Cn and the clew of the fore-ſail to the 
retry This is to be done when the ſhip goes large ; 


and they are alſo kept firm down, and hindered from fly- 


. is pa/Jarado rope. 
ing hy hy ye to walk, and pied, a foot, in the 
= + Muſic, an air like a MN ET, except that it is 
5 briſk and lively, ſaid to be invented in Bretagne. 
The meaſure is , and often g. It has three or more 
anins, the firſt conſiſting of eight bars. 
PASSER, in Jchrhyo/ogy, the name of the common PLAISE. 
PagsER aquaticus, in Ornithology. See Mater- Sy aRROw. 
PASSER arundinactus, & arundinaceus torquatus. See Reed 
RRO W. 
* — aſper, in Tchthyology. See DaB. 
passer Britannicus, a name given by Charleton to the 
goal - h, and by ſome others to the TURBOT. 
passFR Canadenſis, or Canarius, in Ornithology. See Ca- 
xARY-bird. a : 
Pagsen faber, in Ornithology, a name given by Nierem- 
berg to a bird, the genus o which is not certainly known; 
it being alſo called turdus chiappe. It is remarkable for 
forating the bark of the pines, and lodging its acorns 
there, which it afterwards occaſionally cats. 
PassER fluviatilis, in [chthyology. See FLOUNDER. 
PassER Indicus, macrouros alius of Aldrovand, or the other 
long-tailed Indian ſparrow, is a very beautiful bird, with 
a blue beak, and a black head; the body being moſtly of 
a fine ſcarlet. See Tab. IV. Birds, NY 44. 
tr moſquitus, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome 
Pass 54 , Do0gy F. 
have called the guainumbt, or HUMMING-bird. | 
Pass ER ſolitarins, the ſolitary ſparrow, a name given by 
authors to a bird properly of the merula or black-bird 
kind, and of the ſame ſize and ſhape with the common 
black-bird, and not very different from it in colour. Its 


head of a duſky grey, and its back of a deep bluiſh black, 
but with 4 little whiteneſs at the ends of the feathers; 
its *ail is of a brownith black, and its wings are variegated 
with brown, black, and a little white; its breaſt, throat, 
and belly, are beautifully variegated with black, white, 
and grey; its beak is long and itrong, and its legs of a 
blackiſh brown, and very ſhort; it feeds on berries, and 
other vegetables; the male is more beautiful than the fe- 
male, and has a caſt of purple in the blue of his back; 
it ings very {weerly. and loves the tops of old buildings; 
It builds in the ſame places, and is the bird mentioned in 
the book of Pſalms; it is much eſteemed for its ſinging, 
and will learn to imitate the human voice, and talk as 
— ſtarling, parrot, &c. Ray. See Tab. III. Birds, 
29. ; 
Pas3Ek Hultus, in Ornithology, a name given by Nierem- 
berg to a ſpecies of the /arus, or SEA-GULL, ſo tame 
and fooliſh, that it will ſtand {till for any one to lay his 
hand upon it. 


Pass gk troglodites, in Ornithology, the name by which au- 
thors call the WREN. 
PASSERES, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, is the 
name of a whole order of birds, whoſe diſtinguithing 
characters are, that they have a conic, ſharp-pointed bill, 
and that the noſtrils are ovated, wide, and naked. 
To this order belong fifteen genera, viz. the columba or 
PIGEON ; the alauda or LARK, comprehending eleven 
peciesz the furnus or STARLING, including five ſpe- 
des; the TUxDUs, including twenty-eight ſpecies; the 
AMPELIS, including ſeven ſpecies; the LOXIA, com- 
prehending forty-eight ſpecies; the EMBER1ZA, compre- 
ending twenty-four ſpecies; the TANAGRA, including 
twenty-four ſpecies z the FKINGILLA, including thirty- 
nine ſpecies z the muſcicapa or FL Y-catcher, with twenty- 
oat 3 the motacilla or WATER-wag-tail, whoſe 
ny wo of ſpecies is forty-nine; the PiyRa, with thir- 
Aal parus or TITMOUSE, comprehending 
ga 8 pecies; the hirundo or SWALLOW, including 
"eg = and the caprimulgus, goat-ſucker, or churn- 
Pager! 1 , ich there are two ſpecies. _ 

PASSERING” in Botany. See Sp ARROW =wort. 

in Botany, a name by which Ruellius and 


0 ” 
= other authors have called the common al/ine or 
Rweed, 
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LON, þaſſio, aabeg, or mala, is applied to the dif- 
iedlene and agitations of the Du, according to 
is rent objecis that preſent themſelves to the ſenſes. 
2 IG motions, whereby the ſoul is car- 

3 any thing; as love, ambition, revenge, &c. 

Nh, her actions ths Menz. : me 
j 28 whereby the ſoul finds itſelf interrupted 

tons, as grief, &c. are the only real paſſions. 


head and neck are large and thick; the upper part of its| 


— 
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We find various modifications and impreſſions of plea- 
ſure and pain inſcparably annexed, by an eſtabliſhed law 
of nature, to the ſeveral judgments we form concerning 
good and evil: theſe judgments, with their reſpective 
modifications of pleaſure or pain annexed, according to 
the varions appearances and relations of the object con- 
ſidered, either as good or evil, preſent or abſent, certain 
or uncertain, probable or improbable, poſſible or impoſ- 
ſible, and affecting the machine in a certain manner pt - 
2 to ſuch modifications, make what we call the pa/- 
os. 
How, or by what means, this mutual action and commu- 
nication between ſoul and body is effected, we are, in a 
ou meaſure, ignorant : we Sie but very obſcure and 
aint notions of any thing prior, or more ſimple, to re- 
ſolve it into, except the immediate will and agency of the 
firſt cauſe itſelf. 
Malebranche defines the paſſions to be all thoſ. emotions 
naturally ariſing in the ſoul, on occaſion of extraordinary 
motions of the animal ſpirits, and the blood. In oppo- 
ſition to thoſe motions of the ſoul, which are common 
to us with pure intelligences, and which he calls natural 
inclinations. 
— the paſſions be inſeparable ſrom inclinations; and 
though a man be only capable of ſenſible love or hatred, 
becauſe he is capable of ſpiritual ones; yet does it appear 
juſt in that author to diſtinguiſh between them. Paſſions 
are much ſtronger and warmer than inclinations; their 
objects alſo are different, and ſo are their cauſes : in 
truth, paſſions and inclinations differ juſt as much as ſenſe 
and imagination. | 
In effect, the paſſions of the ſoul are the impreſſions of the 
Author of nature, which incline us to our bodies, and all 
things that may be of uſe to their preſervation : natural 
inclinations are the impreſſions of the Author of nature, 
which determine us primarily to love him, as our ſu- 
preme good. 
An ingenious writer has accurately diſtinguiſhed between 
our affections and our paſ/ions: the former, which we 
apply indiſcriminately to all reaſonable beings, may moſt 
properly ſignify the deſires and inclinations, founded in 
the reaſonable nature itſelf, and effential to it; ſuch as 
ſelf-love, benevolence, and the love of truth. Theſe, 
when aided and ſtrengthened by additional, inſtinctive 
determinations, are, properly, paſfons. Thoſe tenden- 
cies within us, that are merely arbitrary and inſtinctive, 


ſuch as hunger and thirſt, and the deſires between the 


ſexes, we commonly call appetites or paſſions, indifferently, 
but ſeldom or never affections. Price's Rev. of Morals, 
p. 125, &C, 
Paſſion, ſays another excellent writer, is a kind of me- 
dium between a ſimple affection of the mind, and the 
appetites and ſenſations of the body. Paſſion is an affec- 
tion of the mind, which diſtinguithes it from rhe appe- 
tites of the body, hunger and thirlt, and from bodily 
ſenſations ; and it is attended with a peculiar and extra- 
ordinary emotion of the animal ſpirits, by which it is di- 
ſtinguithed ſrom pure affection, and ſrom the ſeveral ſen- 
ſations; in all which, though there be ſome motion of 
the blood and ſpirits, yet that motion is natural and re- 
gular ; whereas in the agitation, occaſioned by the pa/- 
ſions, the ſpirits are moved after a more vehement and 
tumultuous manner. Grove's Syſtem of Moral Philo- 
ſophy, vol. i. chap. 7. 
Philoſophers are not agreed about the number and divi- 
ſion of the paſſions : the ordinary diſtribution is into p 
ions of the concupiſcible appetite, which are pleaſure and 
pain, deſire and averſion, love and hatred ; and thoſe / 
the iraſcible appetite, which are anger, courage, tear, hope, 
and deſpair. See the authors on the ſubject of the pa/- 
ions; Deſcartes, who conſiders them phytically ; Coeſte- 
teau, who gives us the tableau, or picture, of the paj- 
ſions; La Chambre, the characters of the paſſions; Se- 
nault, the uſes of the paſſions; and Hutcheſon, Watts, and 
others, who conſider them in a moral and religious view. 
Some writers have diſtinguiſhed the pe//.crs into two 
claſſes, viz. primitive and derivative. The primiuve pa- 
ſions are admiration, love, and hatred. It an object be 
rare or uncommon, either in its kind or qualities, it ex- 
cites our admiration or wonder: if ſuch an object is pre- 
ſented to us in a ſudden and unexpected manner, the 
paſjien is called ſurprize z and when our wonder riſes to 
a high degree, it is called aſtoniſhment. Moreover, ad- 
miration, according to the different character of its ob- 
ject, is denominated eitcem or contempt z though ſome 
writers make efleem and contempt to be particular tpe- 
cies of love and hatied, Eſteem is the admiration of an 
object, on account ot its excellence; contempt, tor its 
inſigniſicance or worthleliteſs, whence proceed vencra- 
tion, and flight or ſcorn. 
If we look on any object as good, or in any reſpect agree- 
able to us, it may engage our LOVE; but if it be evil or 
diſagreeable, it excites our hatred, or an endeavour ot 
dhe 


who will allow no ultimate object of deſire, or motive to 
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the ſoul to diſunite itſe!f from the apprehended evil. 
When the evil is preſent, it produces GRIEF, and a de- 
fire of its removal: this deſite of eſcaping an evil may 
be conſidered as ſolitary, without deſiring it may befal 
another perſon, in which caſe it is called averſion z but 
when accompanied with ſuch a deſire, it is denominated 
malevolence. The ancient philoſophers meant much the 
ſame by their e, xa Ws, the concupiſcible and the 
iraſcible part. 
The paſſions already enumerated are ſimple in their na- 
ture: there are others, called the mixed paſſions, of which 
ſome have admiration blended with them, and others are 
compounded only of the paſſions which fall under love and 
hatred. Thoſe paſſions, in which admiration is a princi- 
pal ingredient, are AMBIT1ON, glory (made up of joy, 
ſelf-love, and eſteem), ſhame, (compounded of ſorrow, 
ſelf-love, and contempt), EMULATION, HORROR, and 
CONSTERNATION., The other paſſions, compounded of 
love and hatred, may be diſtributed into ſuch as more 
immediately regard ourſelves, and ſuch as have others 
for their object; of thoſe which concern ourſelves, the 
principal are the following, viz. fluctuation, conſiſting 
of defire and grief; RESOLUTION, HOPE, FEAR ; ſe- 
curity, which is hope advanced beyond the fear of a diſ- 
appointment ; deſpair, which is fear without any mix- 
ture of hope; jeALovsy, and diſguſt. Of thoſe which 
expreſs our diſpoſitions towards others, the chief are the 
following; viz. irriſion, or that mirth which is excited 
in us by the fight of another's abſurdities or misfortunes ; 
commiſeration, which is a compound of love and ſor- 
row ; congratulation, or that joy which our love to an- 
other makes us rcceive from the gifts of nature or Pro- 
vidence beſtowed upon him; ENVY, ANGER, GRAT1- 
TUDE, and that which the Latins call de/iderium, or 
fondneſs for the memory of perſons and things that have 
been greatly beloved by us, ſpringing from the reflection 
on a paſt good, which we deſpair of enjoying again. 
Dr. Cheyne conſiders the paſſions as either ſpiritual or 
animal. Spiritual paſſions he defines to be thoſe ſenti- 
ments produced in the ſoul by external objects, either 
ſpicitual ones, immediately; or material ones, by the me- 
diation of the organs of the body. 
Animal paſſions he defines to be thoſe effects produced by 
ſpirits, or bodies, immediately on the body. 

ence, as outward objects may be conſidered either as 
goods or evils, the molt natural diviſion of the paſſions, 
whether ſpiritual or natural, as they regard thoſe objects, 
1s into pleaſurable and painful. 
And, in this ſenſe, all the paſſions may be reduced to love 
and hatred ; of which joy and ſorrow, hope, and fear, 
are only ſo many modifications or complexions, accord- 
ing to the various appearances, politions, &c. of the 
object. 
In effect, all the paſſions may not only be reduced to two, 
viz. love and hatred, but, perhaps, to one, love; and 
even that may be all reſolved into (clf-love ; and this into 
a principle of ſelf-preſervation, or neceſlary invincible 
deſire of pleaſure and happineſs. The reſt are only rivu- 
lets from this ſource, or ſpecial applications of this prin- 
ciple to particular occaſions. 
'Thus, the defire of any thing, under the appearance of 
its goodneſs, ſuitableneſs, or neceſſity to our happineſs, 
conſtitutes the paſſion of love; the deſire of eſchewing or 
avoiding any thing apprehended to be miſchievous, hurt- 
ful, or deſtructive, conſtitutes hatred or averſion ; the 
deſire of a good, which appears at the ſame time pro- 
bable, and in our power, conſtitutes hope; but, if the 
good appear improbable, diflicult, or impoſlible, it con- 
{titutes fear or deſpair ; the unexpected gratification of 
deſire is joy; the deſire of happineſs to another under 
pain, or ſuffering, is compaſſion; and the delire of an- 
other's puniſhment, is revenge or malice, &c. 
The ſingle defire of happineſs, then, is the ſpring or mo- 
tive of all our paſſions, as thoſe are of all our actions. Some 
wiſe and reaſonable motive, or end of action, ſays Dr. 
Morgan, is certainly ncceſſary to all wiſe and reaſonable 
action: to act without a motive, would be the ſame thing 
as not to act at all, that is, ſuch an action could anſwer 
no farther or better end than not acting; and conſc- 
quently the action, as well as the agent, would be ſo far 
inlignificant and uſeleſs. He, who ſhould have no object 
at all of his love or averſion, hope or fear, joy or grief, 
muſt be ſimply and purely indifferent to all action; and, 
conſequently, he mult either be in a ſtate of perfect reſt 
and inaction, or in a ſtate equivalent thereto z wherein 
the action of ſuch a being could be of no more ſignifi- 
cancy than the uncertain fluctuation of an atom, or the 
quivering of a feather in the air. 
But we can by no means approve the opinion of thoſe, 
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action, beſides private good. It is juſtly obſerved by a 
writer already cited, that this opinion ſprung from not 
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carefully diſtinguiſhing between deſire, and the 


implied in the gratification of it. 
quent to the former, and founded in it 


ject ſuch as fame, knowledge, or 
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each other on this occation, it being the order of the Cr 
ator, that our wills be followed by motions of the body 
proper to execute them; and that the motions of the 1 
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accompanied with a payer of the ſoul, . 
clines to will or nill what appears ſerviccable ot noxious 


to the body. 


which in- 


It is a continual impreſſion of the will of the Creator, that 
unites us thus intimately to a piece of matter, 
ſions this reciprocation of motions and ſenſations: were 
this impreſſion of the Creator's will ſuſpended a moment 
we ſhould be delivered from all dependence, all paſſions, 
&c. For what people uſually imegine of a neceflary con- 
nection between the motions of the fnirits and blood, 
and the emotions of the foul, is wholly inconceivable, 

Certain little parts of the bile, ſay they, more with fone 
violence among the fibres of the brain; therefore, he 
ſoul muſt neceſſarily be agitated by ſome paſſizn, and this 
paſſion muſt be anger rather than love. What relation 
can we conceive between the faults of an enemy, a paſ- 
fon of contempt or hatred, and a bodily motion of the 
parts of the blood ſtriking againſt certain parts of the 
brain? How can the union or alliance of two things ſo 
different as ſpirit or matter be eſſected but ſolely by the 
omnipotent will of the Author of nature ? 
There has been much controverſy about the ſeat of the 
paſſions; but when we conſider that paſſin ſigniſies a ſen- 
ſation of the ſoul, it mult be lodged there, and not in 
any part of the body. As this ſenſation is joined with a 
tumult or apitation of the ſpirits, the pa//on mult go 
along with the ſpirits moved. 'Vhoſe in admiration, 
which ſeems to be a more ſp-culative paſſizz, on being 
employed chiefly about the nove'ty or grandeur of ob- 
jects, are in the brain, the great inſtrument or conc7110n 


rather of thought and contemplation. In other , 
which, reſpecting the good or evil of objects, procee« 
from a principle of ſeit-preſervation, the Ipirtts apitate 


and occa- 
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are in the heart, the fountain of life, an, brteſt reſidence 
of thoſe motions of the animal ſpitits, which are in- 


tended for the benefit and preſervation of lite. 
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\\6BOILING, in Pharmacy, Rec. a term applied to fruits, 


herds, dec which are boiled a little while, to draw out 
erbs, K. 


te firſt ee BolLIx o. ee 
IE. or PAEBUCKLE, in a Ship, the name of 
| like a pair of ſings z it is ſeized both ends 
out any heavy thing that 
vogel ſed in or out of the ſhip, having the hook of 
i. renner hitched into it to hoiſe it up by. 
Wer ooddefies who, according to the ancient Pagay 
. x :efide over the periods or durations of human 
Fe ele the ancients frequently conſounded with 
A hes or Deſtinics; nd, in effect, the Parcæ, ac- 
2 to Plato, were the daughters of Neceſſity and 
"0 


4 were three, Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos 
becauſe, forfooth, all things have their beginning, pro- 
and end. Hence, the poets tell us, the Parcs 
Fa the tread of men's lives; that Clotho held the di- 


614, and drew the thread; Lacheſis twirled the ſpindle, 
1413 


ay it; and Atropos cut it, 

045 ak retiuet, Lecheſ net, & Atropos occat. : 
The ancients repretent the Parce divers ways: Lucian, 
in the thape of three poor old women, having large locks 
of wool, mixed with daffodils, on their heads; one of 
which holds a diſtaff, the other a wheel, and the third a 
ir of ſcillars, wherewith to cut oft the thread of life. 
0:hers repreſent them otherwiſe; Clotho appearing in a 
jong robe of divers colours, wearing a crown upon her 
head, adorned with ſeven ſtars, and holding A diſtaff in 
ber hand; Lacheſis in a robe beſet with ſtars, with ſc- 
jeral ſpindies in her hand; and Atropos, clad in black, 
cutting the thread with large ſciſlars. 

The ancients imagined, that the Parce uſed white wool 
for a long and happy life; and black, for a {hort and un- 
ortunate one. 

PARCEL ters, two officers in the exchequer, who make | 
parcels of the eſcheators accounts, wherein they charge 
them with every thing that they have levied for the king's 
uſe, within the time of their othce, and deliver the ſame 
10 one of the auditors of the court to make their ac- 
compts therewith. 

PARCELS, bill of. See BILL. 

PRCELLING, in SHp-Building, is caulking the ſeam of 
a ſhip, then laying over it a narrow piece of canvas, and 
then pouring on it hot pitch and tar. See PayYinG. 
PARCELLING is alſo a name given to long narrow flips of 
canvas, daubed with tar, and often bound about a rope, 
when it is intended to be ſewed. For this purpoſe the 
parcell;ng is laid in ſpiral turns as ſmoothly upon the ſur- 
face as poſhble, that the rope may not be uneven, and 
full of ridges. It is alſo employed to raiſe the mouſes, 
which are formed on the ſtays and on the voyal, being 
bemly faſtened, by marling it from one end to the other. 
PARCENERS, gu PARCELLERS. Sce Co-PARCENE «8. 
PARCHMEN TL, in Commerce, &c. ſheep or goat's ſkin 
prepared after a peculiar manner, which renders it pro- 
per tor ſereral utes; particularly for writing on, and for 
the covering of books, &c. 

The word comes from the Latin Pergamena, the ancient 
name of this manufacture; which it is ſaid to have taken 
from the city Pergamos, to Lumenes, king whereof, its 
menion is ufually aſcribed though, in reality, that 
Faucc appears rather to have been the improver than the 
mentor ot parchment for the Perſians of old, according 
to Diodorus, wrote all their records on ſkins; and the 
ancient tonians, as we are told by Herodotus, made uſe 
. 8 and goat-kins in writing, many ages 2 
de Eumenes' time. Nor need we doubt, that ſuch 
kans were prepared and drefled for that purpoſe, after a 
manner not unlike that of our parchment, though, pro- 
bubly, not Jo artificially. Vide Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 
% Herodot. lib. v. Prid. Connect. part i. lib. vii. p. 
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Dr. Prideaux is q ſtrenuous advocate for the antiquity of 
Perchment ; and he imagines that the authentic copy of 
law which Hilkiah found in the Temple, and ſent to 
te Jolah, was formed of this material; becauſe no 
Ty _ for writing, parchment excepted, could be of 
* rable a nature as to laſt from the time of Moſes till 
8 pr10d, for eight hundred and thirty years. But it 
* 1 replied to this argument, that the Egyptians 
was nds thoſe things which they deſigned tor lon 
— and thoſe who have examined mummies with 
tinue 2 us, that the characters ſo written con- 
copy of * It is not, therefore, improbable, that 
wih > * law of Moſes, written after this manner, 
1 it alted eight hundred and thirty years. Beſides, 
urin 5 that thoſe ſkins which were uſed, ac- 

* the teſtimony of Diodorus and Herodotus, by 
me e r and Romans for writing, long before the 


ume of E \ N . 
Vol. W, N25. 0 dreſſed like parchment, They 


es, in order to be afterwards inſpiſſated or 
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muſt have been prepared in a much ruder manner, and 
have little reſembled the parchment, of which Eumenes is 
ſaid to be the inventor ; becauſe if it had been found out 
before, it would have rendered the want of the E yptian 
papyrus no inconvenience tb that prince. Such ſkins 
might do for records, and ſome occaſional writings, but 
would have been by no means proper ſor books. Hence 
ſome writers have concluded, that parchment was a later 
invention than the Egyptian paper. 
Parchment conſtitutes a very conſiderable article in the 
French commerce ; it is made in moſt of their cities ; 
and, beſides the conſumption at home, they ſend vaſt 
quantities abroad, particularly to England, Flanders, Hol- 
land, Spain, and Portugal. 
That called virgin parchment is a ſomewhat thinner and 
finer ſort than the reſt ; and is moſt proper for certain 
purpoſes, as fans, &c. and made of the ſkin of an abor- 
tive lamb, or kid. | 
PARCHMLNT, manufa7ure of. The ſkin having been 
itripped of its wool, and having paſſed the lime-pit (after 
the manner deſcribed under the article SHammy), the 
ikinner ſtretches it on a kind of frame, conſiſting of four 
pieces of wood, mortifed into each other at the four an- 
gles, and perforated lengthways from diſtance to diſtance, 
with holes furniſhed with wooden pins that may be turn- 
ed at pleaſure, like thoſe of a violin. 
To ſtretch the ſkin on this frame, they make little holes 
all around it, and through every two holes draw a little 
ſkewer; to this ſkewer they tie a ſmall piece of pack- 
thread, and tie that over the pins; ſo that coming to 
turn the pins equally, the ſkin is {trained tight every way, 
like that of a drum. 
The ſkin being thus ſufficiently ſtretched on the frame, 
the ſleſh is pared off with a tharp inſtrument for that 
purpoſe; this done, it is moiſtened with a rag; and a 
kind of white ſtone or chalk, reduced to a fine duſt, is 
ſtrewed over it; then, with a large pumice-ſtone, flat at 
bottom, much aſter the manner of a mullet for grinding 
colours, they rub over the ſkin as if about to grind the 
chalk ; and thus they ſcour off the remains of the fieth. 
Then they go over it again with the iron inſtrument ; 
again moilten it as before, and again rub it with the pu- 
mice- ſtone without any chalk naderneath; this ſmoothens 
and ſoftens the fleſh-ſide very conſiderably. I ney then 
drain it again, by palling over it the iron inſtrument as 
before. 
The flefl ſide being thus drained, they paſs the iron on 
the wool or hair- ſide; then ſtretch it tight on the frame, 
by means of the pins, and go over the fleſh-fide again 
with the iron; this finithes its draining z and the more 
the ſkin is drained, the whiter it always becomes. 
They now throw on more chalk, ſweeping it over with a 
piece of lamb-ſkin that has the wool on; this ſmoothens 
it {till farther, and gives it a white down or knap. It is 
now left to dry, and when dried, it is taken off the frame, 
by cutting it all round. 
Ty he ſkin, thus far prepared by the ſkinner, is taken out 
of his hands by the parchrent-maker, who firſt ſcrapes 
or pares it dry on the ſummer with an iron inſtrument 
like that above mentioned, only finer and ſharper ; with 
this, worked with the arm from top to bottom of the 
ſkin, he takes away about one half of its thickneſs. Ihe 
{kin thus equally pared on both ſides, they paſs the pu- 
mice-ſtone over both ſides, to ſmoothen it. This laſt 
preparation is performed on a kind of form or bench co- 
vered with a lack ſtuffed with flocks, and it leaves the 
parchment in a condition for writing on. ; 
The paring the ikin dry on the ſummer is the moſt dif- 
ficult preparation in the whole proceſs of parchment-mak- 
ing; {or which reaſon the ikinners ſeldom dare meddle 
with it, but uſually leave it to thoſe more experienced in 
it: the ſummer, whereon it is performed, is a calf-ſxin 
well ſtretched on a trame, ſerving as a ſupport to the iking 
which is faſtened a-top of it with a wooden inſtrument, 
that has a notch cut in it. Laſtly, that the iron knife 
may paſs the caſier between the ſummer and the Kin to 
be pared, they put another ſkin, which they call the 
counter-ſummer. The parings, thus taken off the kin, 
are uſed in making glue, ſize, &c. | 
What we call vellum is only parchment made of the ſkins 
of abortive calves, or, at leait, of ſucking calves ; it is 
fincr, whiter, and ſmoother, than the common parc/h- 
ment; but it is prepared in the fame manner as that, ex- 
cept that it is not paſſed through the lime-pit. 
PARCHMENT, ts make a green tranſparent. Waſh the par- 
ment in cold ley, till it come clear from it; then ſqueeze 
out the liquor as much as poſſible; and it you would 
have it of a fine green colour, take diſtilled verdigriſe, 
ground with vinegar, and add a little fap-green to it; 
temper it neither too thick nor too thin; then ſoak your 
parchment in this colour thoroughly a whole night; rinſe 
it afterwards in water, ſtrain it immediately on a frame, 
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and ſet it to dry; take clear varniſh, lay it on both ſides, 
ſet it in the ſun to dry; after this cut the parchment out 
of the frame into leaves, as large as you pleaſe, and lay 
them in a book under preſs, to Key them ſine and ſtrait. 
The effect of this parchment is, to make a ſmall letter, 
when put over it, appcar as big again; and it is a great pre- 
ſerver of the eyes, eſpecially to thoſe that read much by 
candle-light. The varniſh muſt be prepared of linſeed- 
oil, and boiled with frankincenſe, Ann and ſandarac. 
If you would hare the parchment of a clear, tranſparent, 
and white colour, only waſh, ſtrain, and varniſh it, as 
above. If you would colour it yellow, ſteep your parch- 
ment, aſter it has been waſhed, in a yellow liquid, made 
of ſaffron; ſor which purpoſe tie ſaffron in a thin linen 
rag, hang it in a weak ley, and warm it over a flow fire, 
and when you ſce the ley tinctured yellow, it is fit for 
uſe, 
Fer a tranſparent red. Take brazil, as much as you will; 
put it into a hot ley, which is clear, and not too ſtrong, 
and it will tinfture the ley of a fine red; then pour to it 
about half an epg-thell full of clean wine; draw the 
parchment through the colour; and when it is as deep as 
you would have it, ſtrain it as before. 
For a blue. Take Lombard indigo, grind it with vinegar 
on a ſtone, and mix ſal ammoniac among it, to the quan- 
tity of a pea; with this wet your / archment, and proceed 
as has been directed for the green. 
For a violet or purple colour. "Temper two-thirds of the 
abore red, and one-third of the blue, and uſe it as be- 
fore directed, 
Lor a black celeur. Take Roman alum, beat it into pow- 
der, and boil it in rain- water to a fourth part; add Ro- 
man vitriol, or atrament, with ſome Roman galls, and 
boil them together; with this ſtain your parchment twice 
or three times over, and, when dry, lay the Spaniſh var- 
niſh over it. 
N. B. With theſe tranſparent parchments you may make 
curious bindings: One fort, uſed at Rome, is made 
thus: lay the board or paſteboard over with leaf-gold, 
leaf-ſilver, ſtanial, metal-leaves, &c. then binding the 
parchment over it, it will give it an uncommon luſtre 
and beauty. 
Dr. Lewis informs us, that, in order to render the ink 
durable on parchment, a thick piece of it ſhould be ſteeped 
in water, with ſome oak-bark, for three or four days, 
and then preſſed ſmooth and dried. When the ſurface 
of this parchment was pared off, and the internal part 
written upon, the characters continued of a good black, 
while thoſe made with the ſame ink, on unprepared parch- 
ment, were changed into a ye:lowith brown. Vellum may 
alſo be treated in she ſame manner. 
It is ſaid, that writing upon perchments decayed by time, 
may be recovered, and rendered legible, by dipping the 
obliterated parchment into a veſſel of cold water, freſh 
drawn from the well: let it be taken out in about a mi- 
nute, and preſled between two papers, in order to pre- 
vent its crumpling up in drying. As ſoon as it is mode- 
rately dry, if it be not legible, repeat the operation two 
or three times. 

PAKCHMENT, rell ef. See Rol. 

PARCO Vadle, in Law, a vrit which lies againſt him who 
violently breaks open a youxD, and takes out beaſts 
thence, which, for ſome treipals done, were lawfully im- 

ounded. 

PARDALIS, in Ornithelogy, 2 name by which many au- 
thors call the bird more commonly known by the name 
of pluvialis, and called in Englith the grey and green 
PLOVER; birds of the ſize of the lapwing, and much 
eſteemed at table. 

PARDALIs is alſo uſed as the name for the 1EoraRnD, 
called alſo pardus, panthera, and varia, by ſome. It is 
diſtinguithed from the lion by its varicgation of colour, 
and from the tyger by the diſpolition of thofe colours; 
which are in the back, ſides, and flanks of this creature, 
always in round ſpots like eyes, as in the tyger they are 
in long ſtreaks; and on the top of the back there is a 
row of oblong ſpots; the leopard is alſo lefs than the 
tyger, though next to it in ſize, cruclty, and general en- 
mity to the animal creation. It inhabits Africa, from 
Barbary, to the remoteſt parts of Guinea. See Tab. IV. 
Dnadrupeds, Ne 47. 

PARDON, in Law, a remiſſion or forgiveneſs of a ſelo- 
nious or other offence, againſt the king, or the laws. 
'This, our lawyers make twofold ; the one, ex gratia regis ; 
the other, fer cours de ley. The firſt is that which the 
king, out of ſome ſpecial regard to the perſon, or ſome 
other circumſtance, grants, by his ablolute prerogative 
or power, either before conviction of the oftender, or 
after. | | 
A pardon may be pleaded in arreſt of judgment; in which 
calc it has the ſame advantage, as when pleaded upon ar- 
raignment, viz. the ſaving the attainder, and of courſe 
the corruption of blood, which nothing can reſtore but 


[PAREDRIA, a term uſed by Hire to ex aui 


parliament, when a pardon is not 
tence. And certainly, on all ac 
hath obtained n pardon, he is in th 
ſoon as poſſible. With regard to 
judge Blackſtone obſerves, that the king ® geren, 
offences — againſt the crown, or ug | 
cepting, 1. That, to preſerve the libert * Plc; 6. 
the committing any man to priſon out + A e ſudied, 
by the HaBEAs corpus act, made a r> e realm Is, 
donable even by the king. Nor, 2. 8 under. 
don, where private juſtice is principally * © king fe, 
harp v5 of offenders; therefore, in 5 in the 
inds (which are the ſuit, not of the kin }, Kring of all 
injured) rhe proſecutor may releaſe, by the tde Patty 
pardon. Neither can he pardon a comm ing cannot 
while it remains unredreſſed, or ſo as to e nulauce 
ment of it; though afterwards he may 5 am 
Neither, Jaſtly, can the king parulan an one = he 
ence apainſt 2 


pleaded tin 
counts, wt he ſens 
e right to ple . 


the object 


* 
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popular or penal ſtatute, after information brous! 
thereby the informer hath acquired a private 18 t; for 
his part of the penalty. Nor, farther r : 1 Petty in 
pardon be pleaded to any parliamentary im N King's 
as to impede the enquiry, and ſtop he: — © 
great and notorious offenders. But after the lh YL 
ment has been ſolemnly heard and determined mpeach. 
underſtood that the king's royal grace is farther tef! 1 
and abridged. As to the manner of Sar dais. ng 
gencral rule, that wherever it may be Wars, fn 2 
ſumed the king is deceived, the par dan "is void ＋ * 
any ſuppreſſion of truth, or ſuggeſtion of falſhgod 3 
charter of pardon, will vitiate the whole z for the tins 
was miſinformed. A pardon of all ſelonies will yor +, 
don a conviction or attainder of felony, but hiſs 4 0 
be particularly mentioned. Nor will a p41 of Fluka 
include piracy, which is not puniſhabie at the comme 


law. It is alſo enacted by 13 Ric. II. ſtat. 2. 


that no pardon for treaſ- Ks 2 
pare eaton, murder, or rape, ſhall be 2 


lowed, unleſs the offence be particularly ſpecified ; 21. 
in murder it ſhall be expreſſed, whether it was committed 
by lying in wait, aſſault, or malice prepenſe. A nero; 
may be conditional, or the king may extend bis tr. roy 
upon what terms he pleaſes. It may be fo cbferred, 
that a pardon by act of parliament is more benefci.! 
than by the king's charter; for a man is not bound t9 
plead it, but the ccurt muſt ex i take notice of it; 
neithor can he loſe the benefit of it by his own laches cr 
negligence, as he may of the king's charter of por44y. 
The eſfect of ſuch pardon by the king is to make the 
fender a new man; to acquit him of all corpora! penal- 
ties and forfcitures annexed to that offence for which le 
obtains pardon, and to give him a new credit and cay%- 
City. Blackſt. Comm. book iv. p. 291, &c. 

PARDON by ceur ſe of late is that which the king grants 3s 
the law and equity perſuades, for a flight offence ; as ho- 
micide, cafual, &c. 

PARDON, charter of. See CHARTER, 

PARDON, in the Cancs Law, is an indulgence which th 
pope grants to ſuppoſed penitents, for-remiſſion of th: 
pains of purgatory, which they have merited for the pu- 
niſhment of their ſins» | 
The grand time for the diſpenſation of pardons is tie 
jubilee. ” 
In this ſenſe, pardon is properly the angelic ſalutation ſaid 
to the Virgin at the ſound of three little ſtrokes ol a bell 
rung in the morning, at noon, and night, in order for 
the perſon to be entitled to indulgences. : 

PARDONERS, in our Ancient Cu/toms, were perſons w. 
carried about the pope's indulgences, and fold them to 
the beſt bidders. 

PAR DUS, in Zoolooy, a name uſed by many for the Lro- 
PARkD; the more accurate authors, however, uſe the 
word PAKDALI1S. | 

Paxhus, in Conchyliology, a name given by authors f 2 
kind of ſhel!s, of the genus of the volutz. We havet ee 
kinds of this ſhell. 1. A voluta ſpotted with black. : 
Another ſpotted with yellow. And, 3- A very exp 
one ſpotted with a reddiſh colour. They are gr” ont 1 
or /opard-/hrlls, from their diſtinct ſpots relembung 
thoſe on the tkin-of a leopard. ; HR” 

PARE, in the Manege. To parea horſe s foot is ha kr 
nails; i. e. the horn and ſole of ny _ whuct ls 
with a BU TY RESS, in order to ſhoe him , : 
In England, the ſmith or farrier holds the horle 2 
tween his knees; in which poſture he pares the = 1 this 
on the ſhoe, drives the nails, and rivets them, 3 
all alone, without any aſliſtance from the 724 ᷑ ſignify 

PARECBASIS, mepi6aoiyy in Rhetoric, * ao 1 
the exaggeration of a crime, and not a "s 
the queſtion in hand, as ſome have though * | frequent 

PARECHESIS, wepnxnoy, in Rhetoric, the - n- 
repetition of the tame ſyllable, thus, p77 & 

lim modis. preſs an 2. | 
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on of two or more diſeaſes in the ſame patient, 
bete hat we call a complicated illneſs. | 
men m4o:T01, among the Athenians. When the 
pARED ? * or polemarchus, by reaſon of their 
uchon, e. SPA to be ſo well ſkilled in the laws and 
youth haſP their country as might have been wiſhed, 1t 
er ary for each of them to make choice of two 
was cul cp gravity, and reputation, to ſit with them 
22 EG and direct them as there was occaſion. 
on e affefſors, or paredri, were obliged to undergo 
And the »robation in the ſenate-houſe and public forum, 
the {ame p dae magiſtrates . and like them too, to give See PareEnTHREsTs. 
with the 4 they had behaved themſelves in their re- [PARENCEPHALIS, a name given by ſome authors to the 
ine truſts when their office was expired. cerebellum. 


PAREGORICS, neqnſopint, formed of Tapnſcpto, I ap- PARENCIHYMA, nt gs effuſion, q. d. generated by 


relates to the ſubject in hand, whereas the latter is fo- 


reign to it, An example of each we have in Virgil, and 
firtt of the parembole. . 
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Hucas (neque enim patrius can Here mentem 
Paſſus amor) rapidum ad naves præmilit Achatem. 


The ſollowing is an inſtance of the parenth:/: : 
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— ipfique ſucs jam morte fub gr 
(Di melicra piis, erroremque Voſtibus illum/ 
DiſciſJos nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 


or mitigate, in Medicine, remedies which aſſuage 


' the among the moſt valuable fimples. The Portugueſe pre- |[ParENCHYMA of plants. Dr. Grew gives the name parcn- 
pu- tend, that it diſſolves the ſtone in the bladder; but though | chyma, to the pith or pulp, or that inner part of a fruit 
this 13 not true, Mr. Geoffroy found that it was admir- | or plant, through which the juice is ſuppoſed to be diſtri- 
the able for breaking the common weaker ſabulous concre- | buted. 
uons in the kidneys and ureters; and that the taking it This, when viewed with a microſcope, appears to re- 
ſaid vas always attended with the voiding of large quantities | ſemble marrow, or rather a ſponge, being a porous, ſtex- 
bell of gravel. He gave it alſo with great ſucceſs to perſons | ible, dilatable ſubſtance. 
- for alllicted with ulcers in the kidneys and bladder, and whoſe | Its pores are innumerable, and exceedingly ſmall ; recciv- 
urine was purulent, and at many times totally ſuppreſſed:] ing as much humour as is requiſite to fill and extend 
who theſe ſupprellions of urine were always curcd by it, and them ; which diſpoſition of pores it is, that is fuppoſed 
_— their urine became leſs thick and purulent; many alſo to ſit the plant ſor vegetation and growth. 
were perfectly cured of theſe complaints by a courſe of | The parenchyma of roots is white at firtt ; but it changes 
ro- it, with the addition of balſam of capivi toward the end | its colour, in proportion as the root grows thicker. Thus 
the of the courſe. it becomes yellow in the root of the baſtard rhubarb, and 
This property of the pareira brava, of diflolving thick red in that of the biſtort. | 
10.2 umours, gave Mr. Geoffroy an opinion of trying it in |[PARENT, parens, a term of relation, applicable to thoſe 
tree amorous aſthmas; and theſe obſtinate eaſes often were | from whom we immediately receive our being. See Fa- 
8 greatly abated, and ſometimes perfectly cured by it. The THER and Mo THER. | | 
gant ulual way of taking it is in decoction, ſweetening it in The duties of parents to legitimate children conſiſt in 
arcs the manner of tea. Of the root in ſubſtance he preicribes | three particulars; viz. their maintenance, their protec- 
bling won twelve grains to half a dram, and in decoction or tion, and their education. It is a principle of law, as 
N ntuſion, two or three drams : this quantity of the root | well as of nature, that every man is obliged to provide 
t his bruiſed he directs to be boiled in a pint and a half of wa-] for thoſe deſcended from his own loins. By 43 Eliz. 
done ter, till only a pint remains, which is to be {trained off, [| cap. 2. the father, mother, grandfather, and grandmother 
ſweetened with a little ſugar, divided into three portions, ] of poor impotent perſons, thall maintain them at their 
0 be. nd drank as tea at intervals of half an hour. Mem. | own charges, if of ſuſlicient ability, according as the 
— * — Par, 1710, quarter-fetiions ſhall direct; and by 5 Geo. I. cap. 8. if 
| 8 6 CON „in Grammar, a figure, whereby a word or | a parent runs away, and leaves his children, the church- 
1 p / 1 eis added to the end of another. wardens and overicers of the parith ſhall ſeize his rents, 
gun LIA, or rather PARHELIA, in Phy/iology. See Par- | goods, and chattels, and diſpoſe of them towards their 
5 r relief. But no perſon is bound to provide a maintenance | 
vent 10 HOLE, Txpri4Con, in Rhetoric, a figure wherein | for his iſſue, unleſs where the children are unable to 't 
rs * ne to the ſubject is inſerted in the middle work, through infancy, diſeaſe, or accident; and then | | 
15 pe od. All the dillerence between the parembole | is only obliged to hnd them with neceſfarics, the penalty | 
if PSent%/is, according to Voſſius, is, that the former | 
2 » 3 
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cok1C elixir. See ELIxIR paregoricum. = 
Lak UN Wa, the root of a plant, which is a ſpe- 


properly two kinds of it; the one brown on the outſide, 


. ＋ l 
Nn. The lame with what we otherwiſe call anodynes 
4111. 


and plates. 


cies of cox vol vu us, growing in the Weſt Indies, 
chiefly in Mexico and Bralil z eſteemed a ſpecific for the 
cure of the ſtone and gravel. _ ; 
The name, which, in the original Portugueſe, ſignifies 
vill vine, or baſtard vine, bears a good deal of analogy 
to the plant which bears branches loaden with leaves per- 
ſeclly like thoſe of the vine; and which, like them, creep 
along walls and trees. I he Portugueſe value this root 
on an equal footing with the ipecacuanha. Some drug- 
iſts call it, by corruption, parada prava. f 

[. Geoffroy attributes the efficacy of this root, in ne- 
phritic caſes, to its diſſolving the viſcid matters, where- 
by the particles of the ſand, &c. were cemented toge- 
ther; and hence he gives it with the ſame intention in 
jaundices, aſthmas, &c. It is adminiſtered in decoction. 
The Portugueſe hold it alſo a remedy for dyſenterics, 
quinſies, bites of venomous beaſts, &c. 
Mr. Geoflroy examined its virtues carefully, and alſo 
its characters and diſtinctions; he found that there were 


and veliowiſh within. This is what was then molt fre- 
quent in uſe ; and the other white on the outſide, and of 
a paler yellow or lemon- colour within. This is ſaid to 
be of a fleſh- colour on the outſide, where recent, and to 
turn white in drying; both are of a ſpongy or porous 
texture, yet conſiderably hard and woody; of a bitter 
taſte, but with an admixture of a ſwectiſhi flavour like 
that of liquorice; and their uſual ſize is from that of 
one's middle finger, to that of one's thumb. 

The Portugueſe were informed of the virtues of this root 
by the natives of the Braſils; and on trial extolled it 
5 all the medicines in uſe. Iheir accounts of its et- 
heacy were too exaggerated to gain credit with the judi- 
cious part of the world; but Mr. Geoftroy's experiments, 
which ſet its virtues in a much modeſter light, yet ſhew 
them to be very great; and that the root deſerves to be 
for ever continued in uſe in medicine, and reckoned 


„ 


a collection and condenſation of juice, in Anatomy, a pe- 
culiar kind of ſubſtance different from fleſh, whereof ſe- 
veral parts of the body, as the heart, lungs, liver, ſpleen, 
kidneys, &c. were anciently ſuppoſed to be formed. 
Eraſiſtratus firſt uſed the word; as imagining the ſub- 
ſlance of theſe parts not to be vaſcular like the reſt, but 
to conſiſt of a maſs or coagulum of blood, ſtagnated in 
the veſſels of the parts. But the moderns univerſally fe- 
ject this opinion: the obſervations made by microſcopes, 
injections, &c. clearly ſewing, that the heart is a trug 
muſcle, the lums and ſpleen, cluſters of membranous 
velicles and veſſels, and the liver and kidneys, compoſi- 
tions of glands, through which the bile and urine are 
ſiltrated. 
Beſides the veſſels and canals of the human body, the an- 
cients ſuppoſed a ſimple homogeneous and ſirm matter, 
wes gas to cach part, and thereby diſtinguithing the ha- 
it of one part ſrom that of another. But ſome moderns 
have denied the exiftence of a parenchyma, or pulpy mat- 
ter, and have aſſerted, that the whole body is compoſed 
of veſſels and canals. The chief promoter of this opi- 
nion was Ruyſch, who having laid the injected parts of 
the body in reQified ſpirit of wine, and then dried them 
in the air; whatever was not injectee, was thereby ditli- 
pated, and the remainder conſiſted merely of veſlels ; 
from whence he concluded, that the whole was compolcd 
of veſſels. But it ſeems certain, that a freſh muſcle can 
never be ſo injected, as to appear wholly compoſed cf 
canals. If, indeed, after injection, it be ſuffered to dry, 
the parts not injected will exhale, and the more the muſ- 
cle is dried, the more it will appear compoſed of veile}s; 


. What is here ſaid of a muſcle, holds true of all other 
5 2 


parts of the body. Thus many veſſels run through the 
ſubſtance of a bone; but no one has yet been able to de- 
monſtrate, that the whole bone is compoſed of veſſels. 
There always remains a ſubſtance peculiar to bones, 
which has never yet been ſhewn to be vaſcular. In the 
brain alſo there always remains ſomething which cannot 
be demonſtrated vaſcular. 

The parenchyma is ſenſibly full of juices, ſo that very lit- 


tle of truly ſolid matter remains, when theſe juices are 
exhaled. 


on retuſal being no more than 20s, a month. (See Pa- 
| PIST 
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»15T and Jews.) Our law has made no proviſion to 
prevent the diſinheriting of children by will; but by the 
cuſtom of London, formerly univerſal, the children of 
freemen are intitled to one-third of their father's effects, 
to be equally divided between them; of which he can- 
not deprive them. Farther, a parent, by our laws, may 
ſupport his children in their law-ſuits, without being 
guilty of the legal crime of maintaining quarrels 3 and a 
man may juſtify aſſault and battery in defence of the per- 
ſons of his children. With regard to the education of 
children, though our laws are defeCtive, yet in one in- 
ſtance they have made a wiſe proviſion for breeding up 
the riſing generation; ſince by the ſtatutes for appren- 
ticing poor children, ſuch children may be apprenticed 
out by the overſeers, &c. See APPRENTICE, And, in 
the caſe of religion, all parents are under peculiar re- 
ſtrictions. Sce PariIsT. 

By the ancient Roman laws, the father had a power of 
life and death over his children; but the rigour of theſe 
laws was ſoftened by ſubſequent conſtitutions. By our 
Engliſh laws, parental authority is much more moderate, 
but {till ſufficient to maintain order and obedience. A 
parent may lawfully correct his child, being under age, 
in a reaſonable manner. The conſent or concurrence of 


the parent to the MARRIAGE of his child under age was | 


alſo directed by our ancient law to be obtained; but now 
it is abſolutely neceflary, and without it the contract is void 
A father has no other power over his ſon's eſtate than 
as a truſtee or guardian; for, though he may receive the 
profits during the child's minority, Wer he muſt account 
for them when he comes of age. He may, indeed, havc 
the benefit of his children's labour while they live with 
him, and are maintained by him; but this is no more 
than he is entitled to from his apprentices or ſervants. 
Moreover, the legal power of a father (for a mother, as 
ſuch, is entitled to no power, but only to reverence and 
retpect) over the perſons of his children ceafes at the 
age of twenty-one, Yet, till that age arrives, this em- 
pire of the father continues even after his death; for he 
may by his will appoint a guardian to his children. He 
may alſo delegate part of his authority, during his life, 
to tutors and ſchoolmaſters. Blackſt. Comm. book i. 
chap. xvi. Sce CHILD. 

PARENTALIA, in Antiquity, funeral obſequies ; or the 
lait duties paid by children to their deceaſed parents, 
PaatnTALIA is alto uſed for a ſacrifice or folemn ſervice 

oftered annually to the manes of the dead. 

PARENTELA—De parentela ſe tollere, in Ancient Cuſtoms, 
ſignified a renunciation of one's kindred and family. 
Tnis was done in open court, before the judge, and in 
the preſence of twelve men, who made oath, they be- 
lieved it was done for a juſt cauſe. 

We read of it in the laws of Henry I. After ſuch abju- 
ration, the perſon was incapable of inheriting any thing 
from any of his relations, &c. 

PARENTHESIS, maperficic, formed of maps, inter, he- 
tween, and erbe, poſition, q. d. putting between, in 
Grammar, certain intercalary words inſerted in a diſ- 
courſe, which interrupt the ſenſe or thread, but which 
ſeem neceſſary for the fuller underſtanding of the ſubject. 
The politeſt of our modern writers avoid all parentheſes ; 
as keeping the mind in ſuſpenſe, embarraſling it, and 
rendering the diſcourſe leſs clear, uniform, and agree- 
able. Long and frequent parentheſes are intolerable, eſ- 
pecially in verſe, which they ever render dull and lan- 
guid, and like to proſe. 

The proper characteriſtic of a paranthe/s is, that it may 
be either taken in, or left out, the ſenſe and grammar 
zemaining entire. 

In ſpeaking, parentheſes are to be pnonounced in a dif- 
ferent tone; and in writing they are incloſed between (), 
to diſtinguith them from the reſt of the diſcourſe. 

The character itſelf, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, is 
alſo called a parenthe/is. See PAREMBOLE. 

PARERGON. See PAREKGA. 

PARER, in the Manege, a term formerly uſed as a com- 
mand to ſtop, but now exploded ; all the riding-maiters, 
when they have a mind the ſcholar thould ſtop the horſe, 

calling out ho/a. See Stror. 

PARERE, in Commerce, an Italian term, which begins to 
be naturalized, It ſigniſies the advice or counſel of a mer- 
chant, or negaciant; becauſe ſuch a perſon, being con- 
tulted on any point, introduces his anſwer, in Italian, 
with mi pare, 1. e. I think, it ſeems to me. 


Ihe method of negociating, eſpecially that of bills of ex- | 


change, veing borrowed from the Italians, moſt trading 
cities, eſpecially Lyons, retain the uſe of pareres; which 
are the advices or opinions of merchants and negociants, 
and which ſerve as acts before notaries, when given by 
authority of a judge-couſervator, or at a particular con- 
tultation, for maintaining the right of the conſulter. 

2 g 


PARERGA, gaga, a term ſometimes uſe 


PARETONIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the na 


in North America my are ſaid to continu 
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M. Sava has an excellent treatiſe, intitle Þ 
Avis & Conſeils ſur les plus importantes M : 
Commerce; containing the reſolution of the 


Tere, Or 
atleres dy 


cult queltions relating to bankrupts and failures diſh. 
b 


exchange, orders without date, or expreſſion ef 
bank- ſignings, renewing of bills of exchange ol N 
or accepted by women in behalf of their h e 
during the minority of the drawer, &c. uldands, or 
ture, for additious, or appendages, made * 
nament to à principal work. ap of or. 
It is ſometimes alſo uſed in painting, for little x; 

compartiments, on the ſides, or in the 8 or 
principal pieces. ef the 


PARESIS, Tap:o1g, in Medicine, a diſeaſe called alſo 23. 


RALVYSIS, and PALSY. 


anciently found on the ſhores of Egypt, 8 . on 
iſland of Crete; and uſed by the ancients in points wa 
It had its name either from a part of Egypt, near whi 

it was gathered, or from the name of a town in that ray 
dom, where it was uſually fold. Vitruvius is of th 6 
opinion, and Volaternus of the other. 185 
Of late we have been taught to think it loſt but it is till 
common on the ſhores of moſt of the iſlands of the Ar 
chipelago, though not obſerved or regarded; and is truly 
a very heavy and tough clay of a fine white colour, found 


in maſſes of different lizes, generally as ſoſt as the ſofter 


clays within the ſtrata; and, by rolling abou 

beach in this ſtate, it gathers r. and dan fg 
and other foulneſſes, we always find about it. It is woll 
probable, that there are ſtrata of it ſine and pure in the 
cliffs there, and that the ſea waſhes off maſſes of them in 
ſtorms and high tides, which are what we find. Hill, 


PARGET, in Natural Hiſtcry, a name given to the ſeveral 


kinds of gypſum or plaiſter- ſtone, which, when lightly 
calcined, make what is called plaifter of Paris, uſed in 
caſting ſtatucs, in ſtuecoing floors and cielings, and many 
other like occaſions. , 

The word parget, though generally underſtood ef all the 
gypſums, is, however, by the workmen princi ally ap- 
plied to the two ſpecies which make up the firii genus ot 
that claſs, called by Dr. Hill the prolides. Theſe are 
the Montmartre kind, and that of Dcrbyſhire. See 
PRolis. 


PARGETING, in Building, is uſed for the plaiſtering of 


walls; ſometimes for plaiſter itſelf. 

Pargeting is of various kinds: as, 1. White lime and hair 
mortar laid on bare walls. 2. On bare laths, as in par- 
titioning, and plain cicling. 3. Rendering the inſides 
of walls, or doubling partition-walls. 4. Rough-caſting 
on heart-laths. 5 Plaiſtering on brick-work, with finiſh- 
ing mortar, in imitation of ſtone-work; and the like 
upon heart-laths. 


PARHELIUM, or PARHNLIOx, formed from rape, ner, 


and iN, fun, in Phy/olgy, a mock ſun, or meteor, in 
form of a very bright light, appearing aſide of the ſun; 
and formed by the reflex ion of his beams in a cloud pro- 

erly poſited. f 

he parhclia uſually accompany the coronæ, or luminous 
circles, and are placed in the ſame circumference, and 
at the ſame height. Theie colours reſemble thoſe of the 
rainbow; the red and yellow are on the fide towards the 
ſun, and the blue and violet on the other. Though 
there are coronz ſometimes ſeen entire, without any 


parhelia; and ſometimes parhclia without coronæ, 


The apparent ſize of parbelia is the ſame as that of the 
true fun; but they are not always round, nor always 
ſo bright as the ſun; and when ſeveral appear, ſome are 
more bright than others. 'They are tinged external 
with colours like the rainbow, and many of them hoy a 
long kery tail oppoſite to the ſun, but paler towards the 
extremity. Some parbelia have been obſerved with two, 
and others with three tails. Theſe tails appear ſor — 
moſt part in a white horizontal circle, which generally 
paſſes through all the parlelia; and, if it were eutikes 
would go through the center of the ſun, Sometimes 
there are arcs of leſſer circles, concentric to this, _ . 
ing thoſe coloured circles which ſurround the ſun. 2 17 
are alſo tinged with colours, and contain other great 
Purbelia are generally fituated in the interſections 0 
cles; but Caſſini ſays, that thofe which he law in g 5 
were on the outlide of the coloured circle, though ” 
tails were in the circle that was parallel to the 2 
M. Apinus apprehends, that parheha with * hy 
ronæ are more frequent in the northern regten Aon 
thoſe with circular ones in the ſouthern. They have 


. and 
: ; r hours together 3 
viſible ſor one, two, three, and fou * ſome dafs, 


When the a- 
falls {now m 
the 


and to be viſible from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet. | 
helia diſappear, it ſometimes rains, or diere 


PAR 


the f 


hers, have obſerved 3 and becauſe the air in North 

1 othe 4. onde with ſuch frozen ron, which are 

tte to the * according to Ellis and Middleton, 
eren dn 


cor” ied with tails and coloured circles, like thoſe 
rye end the parhelia. An account of ſeveral, and 
e ular ear of a fine appearance of this kind, 


is uſchenbroeck's Introductio, &c. p. 


may de ſeen in 


1040. n . 

„are ſometimes double, triple, &c. 
— obſerves, that. two were ſeen in Boſphorus from 
— ning to evening, though, in general, he obſerves, 
20 are not ſeen, except when the ſun is near the hori- 
x Pliny relates under what conſuls this phenomenon 
vn ever ſeen at Rome. N 
Ja the year 1529, was ſeen at Rome, by Scheiner, a 
ellen of four ſuns 3 Gaſſendi ſays, that in 1635 and 
bzb, he often ſaw one mock ſun; in 1661, Hevelius 
chferved at Dantzick one of ſeven ſuns; and 1666, an- 
other was ſeen at Arles, of fix. 
Phenomena of this kind have alſo been obſerved by M. 
gen Hire at Paris, in 1689, and by M. Caſſini, in 1693 
br Mr. '3rey, in 1700 3 by Halley, in 19702; and Ma- 
raidi, in 1721. . 
The Roman phenomenon obſerved by Scheiner, is re- 
preſented Tab. V. Optics, fig. 86. in which A is the 
1zce of the obſerver, B his zenith, C the true ſun, AB 
a plane paſſin through the obſerver's eye, the true ſun, 
and the zenith. About the fun C, there appeared two 
concentric rings, not complete, but diverſihed with co- 
Irs. The lefſer of them, DEF, was fuller, and more 
derlect; and though it was open from D to F, yet thoſe 


. 


1 ends were perpetually endeavouring to unite, and ſome- 
times they did ſo The outer of theſe rings was much 
unter, Ga ſcarcely to be diſcernible. It had, how- 
erer, 2 variety of colours, but was very inconſtant. The 
r third circle, KL MN, was very large, and all over white, 
1 paſſing through the middle of the ſun, and every where 
. arallel to the horizon. At firſt this circle was entire; 
f br towards the end of the appearance it was weak and 
15 n:zed, ſo as hardly to be perceived from M towards N. 
e In the interſection of this circle, and the outward iris 
CRI, there broke out two parhelia, or mock ſuns, N 
of and K not quite perfect; K being rather weak, but N 
ſhone brighter and ſtronger. The brightneſs of the mid- 
5 dle of them was ſomething like that of the ſun, but to- 
1 wards the edges they were tinged with colours, like thoſe 
"me of the rainbow, and they were uneven and ragged. The 
= parbelion N was a little wavering, and ſent out a ſpiked 
= tal NP, of a colour ſomewhat fiery, the length of which | 
ke was continually changing. 
The parhelia at L and M, in the horizontal ring, were | 
55 not ſo bright as the former, but were rounder, and white, 
4 lixe the circle in which they were placed. The parhelion 
at N diſappeared before K; and while M grew fainter, K 
whe 57 brighter, and vaniſhed the laſt of all. 
[t15to he oſerved, farther, that the order of the colours 
* in the circles DEF, GKN, was the ſame as in the com- 
5 non halos, namely, red next the ſun; and the diameter 
* a the inner circle was alſo about 45 degrees; which is 
* the uſual ſize of a halo. ; 
gh N. Mariotte accounts for the appearance of parhelia from 
ny a mhnity ol little particles of ice floating in the air, 
which multiply the image of the ſun, either by refract- 
he my or breaking his rays, and thus making him appear 
were he is not; or b ; 
ay 4 z or by reflecting them, and ſerving as 
are "tag 
ily hci laws of reflexion and refraction have given a 
*2 \r..... 7 geometrizing on theſe phenomena; and M. 
the -10tte has determined the preciſe fi f 
10 ö d the preciſe figure of the little 
wh "4 "1 and their ſituation in the air, the ſize of the co- 
— "ry A han accompany the parhelia, and the 
ally — with they are painted, by a geometrical 
ies Th ; 
nes : hypotheſis of Des Cartes, to account for that hori- 
Ontal 
che bY _ in which mock ſuns appear, has leſs pro- 
ney au any of his conjectures. He ſuppoſes that a 
hon. Vent Quantity of frozen va 0 ded | 
amm winds, for pours, crouded together by 
c fats the bel & a prodigious cylinder, which re- 
33 bit tha nk, at falls rom it on all ſides, lo as to ex- 
the M — Ppearance in all the ſurrounding clouds. 
on. aces, was "Hog of plying his attention to theſe appear- 
of ch gobule⸗ | = ible that they could not ariſe from 
2 Us dean n = 3 the HALos ; yet ſince parhelia 
ee thei nded with halos, he was ſatisfied that 
and 18 muſt be much alike Conſidering, then 
| er Wa . Oy , 9 
= Rr 
2 1 » ne could find no other to ſimple as 
a P 
in cünder; and, indeed, he had often obſ 
00 w did cons , „he had often obſerved, 


Vor. Ul. No ade leveral flender oblong particles, 


orm of oblong ſpiculæ, as Maraldi, Weidler, Krafft, | 


PAR 


mixed with thoſe of other ſhapes; and ſeeing that ſmall 


globules were ſufficient for the production of halos, he 


imagined that a great number of ſmall cylinders, float- 
ing in the air, might produce ſimilar appearances. He 
allo remembered that Deſcartes had taken notice of cer- 
tain ſmall columns, or cylinders, which he had ſeen ly- 
ing on the ground, the extremities of which were bound- 
ed with flat ſtars, conſiſting of ſix rays or points. 
The large and white horizontal circle, in the Roman phe- 
nomenon, M. Huygens ſuppoſed to be produced by the 
reflexion of the ſun's rays from the outſides of the up- 
right cylinders; fince, when the ſun ſhines upon a great 
number of ſuch cylinders, ſuſpended in the air, a white 
circle mult neceſſarily appear to paſs through the ſun, pa- 
rallel to the horizon, and of the ſame breadth with 0 
of the ſun. This he ſhews very diſtinctly by a large 
figure of a cylinder, and by pointing out the progreſs of 
the ſun's rays reflected from it. For every point of the 
ſun's vertical diameter, as well as his center, will illumi- 
nate a circle of cylinders, of the ſame apparent height as 
the illuminating point. It is obſervable that no thick 
clouds are ſeen in the air when theſe circles appear, but 
only ſuch as are very thin, and ſcarce viſible. For in 
molt of theſe obſervations the ſky is ſaid to have been 
very clear and ſerene, which very well agrees with this 
hypotheſis ; ſince theſe minute cylinders muſt conſtitute 
A wg! thin cloud, uniformly extended ; through which 
— un, and even the blue colour of the ſky, may be 
een. 
M. Huygens ſuppoſes that the parhelia at K and N are 
produced by the ſame upright cylinders, which produce 
the great white circle ; but not in the ſame manner as 
that was cauſed, viz. by ſimple reſlexion, but by means 
of two refractions, exactly in the fame manner as halos 
are produced; the center of the cylinder being ſnow, 
and the outer part ice. The interval between theſe por- 
helia, he ſays, will be greater, as the cylinder of ſnow 
is thicker in proportion to the whole cylinder; and be- 
cauſe the ſun appears brighteſt through thoſe cyliaders 
which are on the outſides of the arch XN; and this 
brightneſs decays gradually to a certain diſtance, it exhi- 
bi's the appearance of a parkelion with a tail, always 
tending towards the white circle, and making it brighter 
as far as it extends. The tail NP, of the parhelion at N, 
is drawn out of this circle; but this was a miſtake, as 
Hevelius obſerves ; and though it is not ſaid that the par- 
helton at K had any tail, yet it is plain that a certain part 
of the white circle was its tail, though but a dull one 
becauſe this parhelion is ſaid to have been fainter than 
the other ; and it appears by the obſervations of Heve- 
lius, and his own, that theſe parhelia, or mock ſuns, as 
well as paraſelenz, or mock moons, always have tails. 
Laſtly, the extraordinary brightneſs of theſe parhelia, 
which was faid to rival that of the ſun, he ſuppoſed 
might eaſily be accounted for, by conſidering that every 
cylinder ſhines through its whole length ; whereas the 
round grains in the halo, or the rainbow, emit but little 
light; ſo that the cylinder may probably afford more light 
than ten of thoſe round grains; and if there be great 
plenty of cylinders in the air, it is no wonder that thoſe 
images of the ſun ſhould appear ſo bright. 
He then proceeds to demonſtrate his hypotheſis, by an 
accurate conſideration of the refraction of the rays of 
light through the ſides of ſuch cylinders as have been de- 
ſcribed; and he inveſtigates the diſtance at which the 
parhelia muſt appear from the ſun; ſhewing that it is ſo 
much the greater, as the internal cylinder of ſnow 1s 
thicker in proportion to the whole cylinder; and that 
this diſtance muſt become greater as the ſun riſes higher; 
and he ſubjoins a table of theſe diſtances, in preportion 
to any given altitude of the ſun; from which it appears, 
that if a ſufficient number of cylinders be placed one 
above another (ſome of which are melted more and ſome 
leſs) beſides the collateral parhelia next the ſun, two or 
more may appear farther from him, but {till in the ſame 
white circle; which was alſo confirmed by the obſerva- 
tions of Hevelius in 1661, and of Scheiner in 1630. It 
appears alſo, from the ſame tables, that while the cylin- 
ders remain in the ſame ſituation, as the ſun riſes higher 
the intervals between him and the two parhelia will in- 
creaſe, which was the very thing which he himſelf had 
obſerved. But a greater alteration of theſe intervals may 
happen, if the cylinders be more melted ; and from hence 
might ariſe that very remarkable phenomenon, which is 
ſaid to have appeared in the time of Auguſtus, when 
three ſuns were ſeen at the ſame time, all of which were 
ſoon contracted into one; which, he obierves, would he 
eſfected by the warmth of the air melting the ſnow in the 
cylinders ; by which means both the "wr would draw 
nearer ta the ſun, till they coincided with it; at which 
time all the cylinders would be melte/l, and changed into 
round drops. 
o N Ii: 
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In the next place our author proceeds to explain the cauſe 
of that corona in the Roman phenomenon, of which the 
ſun is the center. And here his former hypotheſis con- 
cerning halos, he acknowledges, will not anſwer the 
purpoſe. For though, when ſmall cylinders are pro- 
duced in the air, it is probable that half-thawed globules 
are lodged there at the ſame time, for the production of 
coronas; yet it is difficult to conceive how they can be 
thawed in ſo exact a proportion, as to 1 a corona 
that ſhall paſs recitely through thoſe very parhelia. 
Neither, as he * can this appearance be produced 
by cylinders obliquely ſituated, but only by the round ends 
of upright cylinders. And to ſuppoſe the above men- 
tioned cylinders to be always terminated by plain baſes, 
he ſays, is by no means agreeable to nature; for, ſince 
their tops and bottoms will be thawed, as well as their 
ſides, and to the ſame degree quite round, the water at 
their extremities will neceſſarily aſſume a round figure ; 
ſo that not only thoſe upright cylinders which lie on each 
fide of the ſun, and produce the collateral parhelia, will 
tranſmit his rays to the eye; but alſo thoſe that lie quite 
round beyond him, to a certain diſtance, which will, 
therefore, produce a corona. 
To verify this hypotheſis by experiment, he ordered a 
laſs cylinder to be made with round ends; and, incloſing 
in it an opaque body of the ſame ſhape, he found that it 
did, in reality, refract the light in ſuch a manner as 
would produce this appearance. Conſidering, therefore, 
the neceſſity there is for the cylinders being of this par- 
ticular ſhape, in order that the rays, paſſing through 
their extremities, may produce coloured circles, he did 
not doubt, but that theſe circles are thoſe very coronas. 
Otherwiſe ſome irregular and ill ſhaped circles would 
be ſeen. 
Hevelius had remarked, that the circle which paſſes 
through the parhelia, frequently appears fainter above 
and below, and brighteſt next the parhelia. The reaſon 
of this M. Huygens thought to be very plain from his 
glaſs cylinder, ſince the rays which paſſed through the 
round tops and bottoms of them produced only a ſmall 
round image of the ſun, as round grains do; whereas 
thoſe which paſſed towards the ends of the cylindrical 
ſurfaces, where they juſt began to turn round, were 
formed into a broader and brighter pencil, like thoſe 
which produce the parhelia ; and this muſt make the 
corona grow gradually brighter and brighter towards the 
parhelia, both above and below, and to be more intenſely 
coloured. 


| Having explained the cauſes of this corona, he proceeds 


to account for the two parhelia L and M, which appeared 
in the back part of the great white circle. And theſe, 
he thought, were produced, not by the reflexion, but by 
the refraction of the ſun's rays in the upright cylinders. 
The inner opaque cylinders, he obſerves, are ſo far from 
contributing to the production of theſe parhelia, that they 
ſometimes hinder their appearances. But yet this inner 
cylinder of ſnow is abſolutely neceſſary, whether the 
outward ſhell that contains it be made of water or of 
ice; for without the ſnow, the watery cylinders would be 
immediately changed into round drops, and the whole 
cylinders could not be ice, becauſe then they could not 
be every where tranſparent, without ſuppoling them to 
Have been quite liquid before they were frozen, which is 
inconſiſtent with a cylindrical figure. 

He then ſhews, that theſe back parhelza muſt be in the 
large white circle; and determines, geometrically, that 


the diſtance between them mult be ſixty degrees. Indeed, | 


in Scheiner's ſcheme, the diſtance of theſe parhelia ex- 
ceeds ninety degrees; but it was neither meaſured, nor 
eſtimated ; nor indeed, ſo much as mentioned, and there- 
fore M. Huygens does not doubt but that it is drawn much 
too large. In the Roman phenomenon theſe parhelia are 
ſaid to have been white, whereas according to this hypo- 
theſis, they ought to have been coloured. M. Huygens 
ſuppoſes that the whiteneſs arofe from the weakneſs of 
their light; on which account halos ſometimes appear 
white, and ſometimes alſo the lateral parhelis, as appears 
by the accurate obſervations of Kechelius. But that theſe 
back parhelia do ſometimes appear coloured, is evident 
from the account we have of one in Mat. Paris's hiſtory 
in which we are told that beſides the true ſun, four 
mock ſuns appeared red, in a great circle, of the 
colour of cryſtal. That two of theſe were back parhelia 
is evident from the figure, though it may be faulty in 
other reſpects. 

The ſcarcity of cylinders, M. Huygens ſuppoſes, may be 
the reaſon that, in many obſervations, thels parhelia have 
not appeared, though the white circle was plain enough 
to be ſeen. But there is another circumſtance which may 
hinder their appearance, viz. the inner cylinders of the 
back part of the white circle being too thick in propor- 
tion to the water that ſurrounds them. For then, the 


PARHOMOLOGY, AApouonsyidy in Rhetoric, a figure 


PARIAN marble. See MARBLE. 
PARIETALIA ofa, in Anatomy, the third and fourth bones 


PAR 


rays which ſhould produce the 
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That the back parhelia in the Roman 0 
peared rounder than the lateral ones, M Ha X 
poſes to ariſe from this circumſtance that = ſup 
cylinders in the arch LM, which lie not far f ugh fone 
M, do ſend ſome refracted rays to the eye ML 
not ſo numerous as thoſe which come W ty ey re 
at L and M ; and therefore that theſe © CFlinder 
no tails that are far extended, like the lateral 

ſides the refractions through the cylinders . ” 
the back parhelia are more regular ; for the ra * 
confined in their courſe by the opaque cylinder ae not 
but receive their directions from the refraction 2 
moſt exact figure and poliſh of the outward _ 4 A 
face of the cylinders. For the dark cylinders with! ne: 
being exactly equal to one another, are the cauſe al ce 
irregular and inconſtant ſhape of the lateral = 
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The phenomenon obſerved in 1661 by TA tres 


in Tab. V. Optics, fig. 87. ſeems to compriſe all the real 
varities of this magnificent ſpectacle, parts of which k.. 
8 P parts of which have 
often been ſeen ſeparately. The greateſt difference he 
tween this appearance and that at Roms, conſiſts in the 
arches QR and THS, which are convex towards the 
ſun, and which Huygens accounts for by cylinders lin 
in a horizontal ſituation. The parhelia in theſe — 
arches, he ſays, are nothing more than the brighteſt part 
of them; and therefore they never appear quite diſtin 
nor much brighter than the adjoining parts of the arches, 
Accordingly, Hevelius, in all his obſervations of this 
kind, took notice, that they appeared rather dull, hear, 
and faint; and he was not ſure whether there was a par- 
helion at H, or not. The reaſon why the middle part cf 
the arch ſhould appear a little diſtin from the reſt, he 
ſuppoſed to be this, that though there be great plenty of 
horizontal cylinders in the air, yet they may be ſo ſhort, 
as to have but little of a cylindrical furface, or perhaps 
may be like oblong ſpheroids. Beſides it is perfeQly 
agreeable to the obſervations of Hevelius, that the higher 
the ſun or moon, and conſequently the more the coronas 
are elevated above the horizon, the flatter theſe inverted 
arches appear. It is confeſſed by M. Huygens, that the up- 
pe parts of theſe arches are repreſented by Hevelius as 
ing much leſs than his calculations require them to be; 
but he imagines, that the fight of the obſerver was im- 
poſed upon, by the arches being ſo much elevated above 
the horizon; in conſequence of which they would ap- 
pear to be parts of much leſſer circles than they really 
are. 
M. Muſchenbroeck ſays, that nothing has been advanced 
concerning the cauſe of parhelia, more probable than 
the hypotheſis of M. Huygens, except that frozen cylin- 
ders or ſpiculz are always found tranſparent, and are ne- 
ver opaque at the centre. The coloured arcs that ac- 
company parhelia, he thinks to be not at all difterent 
from the common coronæ, ſo that if there be a quantity 
of icy ſpiculæ in a thin fog, the whole of this appearance 
will be produced, the coronæ being formed in the fog, and 
the parhelia in the ſpiculæ. EP 2D 
See Huygens's Diſſertation on this ſ ubject in Smith 2 
tics, book i. chap. 11. See alſo Prieſtley's Hiſt, of Light, 
&c. p. 613, &c. and Muſchenbrocck's Introduction, KC. 
vol. ii. p. 1038, &c. quarto. 


arkelia be doppel | 


wherein part is yielded to the opponent, and the reſt 5 
nied: thus, Sume hoc ab judicibus nofird voluntate 2 
nem illi propiorem cognatum quam te fuiſſe, concen- 
officia tua nonnulla in illum extitiſſe, ſtipendia 995 gots 
ciſſe aliquamdiu nemo negat ; ſed quid contra teſtamentis 
dicis, in quo ſeriptus hic eſt. See CONCESSION: 


of the cranium ; ſo called becauſe they form the pur ia 
or ſides of the head. . 
They are alſo denominated ofa bregmatis, and off fur 
itis. | 6 
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«1.15.3. them by the hind-part to the occipital 
aber Naſtly, the —— ſuture joins them by 
* part of the oſſa petroſa. | 
- ter ſurface of theſe bones is very ſmooth and po- 
- = the inner rough and uneven, being full of imprel- 
o "which the arteries of the dura mater made, by 
ons, ntinual pulſation before the bones were oſſified. 
= are each an external and convex fide, and an in- 
: | and concave one, four edges, one ſuperior or ſa- 
3 one inferior or temporal, one anterior or frontal, 
x} 8 poſterior or occipital. The ſuperior edge is 
tb longeſt; the inferior the ſhorteſt ; in this laſt there 
= Very ſquammoſe lope, which may be properly 
* the temporal ſlope; the upper and poſterior 
00 « are indented through their whole length; the an- 
tenor edge is indented alſo, except at its lower part; 
q all the lower edge is ſquammous, except a ſmall 
Sordion next the os occipitis. It has four angles, the 
anterior and upper, the anterior and lower, the poſ- 
rior and upper, and the poſterior and lower : the an- 
— and lower angle ends in a ſquammous production, 
which from its ſituation may be called the temporal an- 
le, or apophy/1s- On the ouvide, above the temporal 
* is ſeen the moſt conſiderable portion of the ſemi- 
ys Be plane of the temporal muſcle ; near the upper 
edge toward the poſterior angle, is a ſmall hole, called 
the partetal hole, which is ſometimes found only in one 
of the bones, ſometimes in the ſagittal ſuturez and in 
ſome ſubjects it is entirely wanting. In ſome, this hole 
goes only to the diploe, in others it perforates both 
wy bones are weakeſt of all the eight that compoſe 
the ſkull, The diploe is found between the tables, 
through the whole length of the ſagittal and occipital 
edges, and through the upper half of the coronal ſu- 
ture. Theſe bones contain a large portion of the brain, 
form part of the temples, and ſerve for the inſertion of 
the temporal muſcles. Winſlow. 


PARIETARIA, in Botany. See PELLITORY. 
PARIETES, in Anatomy, a term uſed for the incloſures, 


or membtanes, that ſtop up or cloſe the hollow parts of 
the body; eſpecially thoſe of the heart, the thorax, &c. 
The parietes of the two ventricles of the heart are of un- 
equal ſtrength and thickneſs, the left exceeding the right, 
becauſe of its office, which is to force the blood through 
all parts of the body; whereas the right only drives it 
through the lungs. 


PARIS, herb, true love, or one berry, in Botany, a genus of 


the octandria tetragynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the empalement of the flower is compoſed of four leaves 
which expand in form of a croſs; the flower has allo four 
Jeaves which ſpread open in the ſame manner ; in the 
centre of the —— is ſituated a roundiſh four-cornered 
germen, ſupporting four ſpreading ſtyles, crowned by 
ſingle ſummits; this is attended by cight ſtamina, each 
having an oblong ſummit, faſtened by threads on each 
fide of the ſtamina z the germen changes to a roundiſh 
berry, having four cells ülled with feed. We know but 
one ſpecies, which grows wild in the woods. Miller. 

Though this plant has been reckoned of a poiſonous na- 
ture; being ranked among the aconites ; yet late authors 
attribute quite other properties to it: eſteeming it to be a 


counter poiſon, and good in malignant and peſtilential 
fevers. James. 


Parts, berb, of Canada, or of America, trillium, in Botany, 


a genus of the hexandria trigynta claſs : the characters 
ar, that it has a three-leaved ſpreading empalement, and 
three oval petals ; it has fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, termi- 
nated by oblong ſummits, and a roundiſh germen with 
three lender recurved ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas; 

germen aſterwards becomes a roundiſh berry, with 


three cells filled with roundith ſeeds. There are three 
ſpecies. Miller, 


PARISH, the precinct, or territory, of a appr church; 


a the circuit of ground within which the people be- 
"*Ngng to any church, or under the care of one parſon 
A vicar, do inhabit. 

word comes from the Latin parochia, of the Greek 
Tama, habitation ; compounded of apa, near, and 
ws, beuſe. Accordingly, Du-Cange obſerves, that the 

N Tafcua, was anciently given to the whole territor 
1 bi op, and derives it from neighbourhood ; 9 
1 © primitive Chriſtians, not daring to aſſemble openly 
d won, were forced to meet ſecretly in ee 
cite ancient church, there was one large edifice in each 
race or the py to meet in; and this they called pa- 
far. But the ſignification of the word was 
2 inlarged, and by pariſh was meant a dioceſe, 
© extent of the juriſdiction of a biſhop, conſiſting 
wy churches ; unleſs we will ſuppoſe as ſome do, 

da as ſhops were only paſtors of ingle churches. 
oblerves, that country par hes had not their ori- 


gin before the fourth century; but that thot- 0 
ties are more ancient. The city of Alexandria is Laid * 
have been the firſt that was divided into p es. Baro- 
nius ſays, that in the time of pope Cornclius there were 
forty-fix par iſbes in Rome. 
How ancient the diviſion of pariſhes is, it is not eaſy to 
aſcertain for, in the early ages of Chriſtianity in this 
iſland, pari/hes were unknown, or at leaſt fignified the 
ſame that a dinceſe does now. There was then no ap- 
+75 pregurg of eccleſiaſtical dues to any particular church; 
ut every man was at liberty to contribute his tithes to 
whatever prieſt or church he pleaſed, provided only that 
he did it to ſome ; or if he made no ſpecial appropriation 
thereof, they were paid into the hands of the biſhop, 
whoſe duty it was to diſtribute them among the clergy, 
and for other pious purpoſes, according to his own dif- 
cretion. Camden ſays England was divided into par 
Y archbiſhop Honorius, about the year 630. Sir Henry 
obart maintains that pari/hes were firſt crected by the 
council of Lateran, held A. D. 1179. But Mr. Selden 
has ſhewn, thar the clergy lived in common without any 
diviſion of pariſhes, long after the time mentioned by 
Camden; and it appears from the Saxon laws, that pa- 
ri/hes were in being long before the council of Lateran, 
in 1179. The diſtinction of pries occurs in the laws 
of king Edgar, about the year 970. It ſeems pretty 
clear and certain, ſays judge Blackſtone, Com. vol. 1. p. 
112. that the boundaries of pari/hes were originally aſ- 
certained by thoſe of a manor or manors ; becauſe it very 
ſeldom happens, that a manor extends itfelf over more 
pariſhes than one, though there are often many manors 
in one pari/h. The lords, he adds, as Chriſtiamty ſpread 
itſelf, began to build churches upon their own demefnes 
or waſtes, to accommodate their tenants in one or two 
adjoining lordſhips ; and in order to have divine ſervice 
regularly performed therein, obliged all their tenants to 
appropriate their tithes to the maintenance of the one 
oſſiciating miniſter, inſtead of leaving them at liberty to 
diſtribute them among the clergy of the dioceſe in gene- 


ral; and this tract of land, the tithes of which were fo: 


appropriated, formed a diſtinct pari/h; and this will 
account for the frequent intermixture of pari//es one 
with another. For if a lord had a parcel of land detach. 
ed from the main of his eſtate, but not ſufficient to form 
a pariſh of itſelf, it was natural for him to endow his 
newly-ereted church with the tithes of ſuch lands. 
Extra-parochial waſtes and marſh lands, when improved 
and drained, are by 17 Geo. II. cap. 37. to be aſleſled to 
all parochial rates in the par ich next adjoining. 

Camden reckons nine thouſand two hundred and eighty- 
four pari/hes in England. And Chamberlayne makes, at 
preſent, vine thouſand nine hundred and thirteen. 


3 the parſon or miniſter who holds a pariſh 


as a bene fice. 


If the predial tithes be appropriated, the parſon is called 
RECTOR. If they be impropriated, he is called vicaR. 


PAarisn-clerk. In every pariſh the parſon, vicar, &c. hath 


a pari/h-clerk under him, who is the loweſt officer of the 
church. Theſe were formerly clerks in orders, and their 
buſineſs at firſt was to officiate at the altar; for which 
they had a competent maintenance by ofterings ; but 
now they are laymen, and have certain fees with the par- 
ſon on chriſtenings, marriages, burials, &c. beſides wages 
for their maintenance. 

The law looks upon them as officers for life : and they 
are choſen by the miniſter of the pariſh, unleſs there is 2 
cuſtom for the pariſhioners or churchwardens to chuſe 
them; in which caſe the canon cannot abrogate ſuch 
cuſtom; and when choſen it is to be ſignified, and the 
are to be ſworn into their office by the archdeacon, for 
which the court of king's bench will grant a mandamus. 


PaRrisH-clerks, company of. See Company. 
PARISIS, a French money of account, formerly a real 


coin ſtruck at Paris, at the ſame time with the Tournois 
ſtruck at Tours. : 
The Pari/is exceeded the Tournois by one fourth ; ſo that 
the livre, or pound Pariſis, was twenty-five ſols ; and 
the livre Tournois twenty. The ſols and deniers Parifis 
&c. were in proportion, See Coin, x 


PARISTHIMA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 


the TONSIL S., 


PARK, parcus, a large incloſure, privileged for wild 


beaſts of chaſe, either by the king's grant, or by preſcrip- 
tion. 

'The word is originally Celtic; where it ſignifies an inclo- 
ſure, or place ſhut up with walls. 

Manwood defines a park a place of privilege ſor beaſts of 
venery, or hunt, and other wild beaſts of the foreſt, and 
of chaſe; tam ſy/veſtres, quam campeſiress A park differs 
from a foreſt, in that, Crompton obſerves, a ſubject may 
hold a park by preſcription, or the king's grant ; which 
he cannot do with reſpect to a foreſt, 

A park differs from a chaſe alſo; becauſe a part muſt be 


2 incloſed, 


P A R 


incloſed; if it lie open, it is a good cauſe of ſeizing it 
into the king's hand, as a free chaſe may be, if it be in- 
cloſed. Nor can the owner have any action againſt ſuch 
as hunt in pay ple if it lie open. See CHASE, 
Du-Cange refers the invention of parks to king Henry J. 
of England ; but Spelman ſhews, it is much more an- 
cient z and was in uſe among the Anglo-Saxons. Zoſi- 
mus aſſures us alſo, that the ancient kings of Perſia had 
arks. 
No man can now ereCt a park, without a licenſe under 
the broad ſeal; for the common law does not encourage 
matters of pleaſure, which brings no profit to the com- 
monwealth. Wood's Inſt. 207. 
But there may be a park in reputation, erected without 
lawful warrant ; and the owner of ſuch part may bring 
his action againſt perſons killing his deer. Ibid. 
To a park three things are required. 1. A grant thereof. 
2. Incloſutes by pale, wall, or hedge. 3. Beaſts of a 
park, ſuch as the buck, doe, &. and where all the deer 
are deſtroyed, it ſhall no more be accounted a park, for 


a park conliſts of vert, veniſon, and incloſure ; and if it 
is determined in any of them, it is a total diſ-parking 1 


and the king may by letters patent diſſolve his part. 
Parts as well as chaſes are ſubject to the common law, 
and are not to be governed by the ſoreſt laws. 4 Init. 314. 
Offenders pulling down park-walls or pales, ſhall be li- 
able to the ſame penalty as for killing deer, & c. by ſtatute. 
See DEER /lealers. 
A park ought to have three ſorts of ground in it: 1. 
Mountainous and barren. 2. Hilly and vet fertile. And 
3. Plains that are ſufficiently fruitful. The mountainous 
part ſhould be well covered with high woods over at Jeaſt 
a third part of it. The downs and hilly part ſhould have 
one third part coppices and low woods; and the plains 
ſhould be at leaſt one third pact paſture ground, with 
ſome arable or corn land, There ſhould be a river con- 
trived to run through ſome part of it, and a ſpring or 
brook to go through a great part, and at length fall 
into the river. | 
Theſe are the natural advantages to be wiſhed in a part; 
but when they are wanting, they are to be ſupplied as 
far as may be by art, as by ponds to preſerve rain water, 
to ſupply the place of rivers and ſprings, and proper plan- 
tations and expoſures for the reſt ; only the perſon who 
is to make a park ſhould know what the natural advan- 
tages are, that he may take in as many of them as he can. 
When ponds are to be made to ſupply the place of natural 
brooks and rivers, they ſhould be made large enough; the 
extraordinary expence in this will be eaſily repzid, by 
breeding fiſh in them, and fowl may alſo be kept 
in plenty on them. The park ſhould alſo be well ſtored 
with trees; oaks ſhould not be wanting in it, but beech 
and cheſnut are the quickeſt of growth, and are eaſy to 
be had: theſe, therefore, ſhould be planted in conſider- 
able numbers. Apple-trecs and plum-trees alſo ſhould 
be planted, as generally thriving very well, and affording 
ood food to the deer, &c. 

he beſt incloſure for a park is a brick or ſtone wall; but 
as the expence of this is very great, it may be done by 
paling ; the pales muſt, in this caſe, be of ſound heart 
of oak; and ſo cloſe planted, that no animal of prey 
can make its way in between them; and for a farther 
defence, a good quick- ſet hedge is very proper, and ſhould 
be kept in good order. Some part of the mountain and 
high wood, may conveniently be made a heronry, and 
ſome part of the middle may be a warren for hares 
and rabbits. Colts and horſes may be bred at large in 
the park, and in the ſummer ſeaſon it will be proper to 
have cows in the paſture-ground on the plains. 
There ſhould be at leaſt five or fix incloſures in the park, 
that the deer may be ſhut out or let in as occaſion re- 
quires. In the coldeſt ſeaſons they ſhould always be 
kept altogether in the high woods, where they have good 
ſhelter, and are to be fed conſtantly with provender by 
the keepers. In the ſummer ſuch a number as are in- 
tended to be uſed may alſo be kepton the beſt ground, that 
they may thrive quicker than thoſe intended only for ſtore. 
Some aitilicial holes and caverns ſhould alſo be made for 
the deer to retire into in the hot weather, as well as in 
the cold. 


PARK is alſo uſed for a moveable palliſade, ſet up in the 


fields to incloſe ſheep in to feed, and reſt in, during the 
night, 

The ſhepherds ſhift their park from time to time, to 
dung the ground, one part after another. 


PARK is alſo uſed for a very large net, diſpoſed on the brink 


of the fea, with only one hole, which looks towards the 
ſhore ; and which becomes dry aſter the flood is gone off; 
ſo that the fiſh once got in have no way left to eſcape. 


ParK, in Har. PARK of Artillery, a poſt ina camp, out 


of cannon-{hot of the enemy, and fortified, to incamp 
the train of ARTILLERY, and to ſecure the magazines 


| lelogram, unleſs the ſituation of the gro 
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and ammunition, as well as the battalin. ; 
ointed for its ſervice and eee * artillery, 2. 


he figure of the park of artillery is commonly , 
para. 


, nd r 
other neceſſary. The artillery is . enden an. 
centre of the ſecond line of encampment, cfg the 


in the rear-line, or corps of reſerve, 
muzzles of the guns are in a line with 
ſerjeant's tents of the regiments of artil 


In both places 
the fronts of ry 


Some generals place the park about — Lk? : 
before the centre of the front line of the army pac 
: lome 


place all the cannon and mortars in 
with their ſpare carriages; others - er dle 
equipage into brigades, and place the firſt in the | N 
line, the ſecond in the next, &c. But the moſt — 
method, ſays Mr. Muller, Artill. p. 281, is to Fra 
artillery into brigades; and to place the guns of t NN 
to the right of the front line, and their ammuniti ö "R 
hind them; then thoſe of the ſecond brigade regs oy 
firſt in the front, leaving five paces between them , 
their ammunition behind them; and all the reſt 2 65 
ſame order: the pontoons forming the laſt line Th 
artillery companies and miners are half encamped to the 
right, and the other half to the left of the park with 
ſome of the lieutenants in the rear. At about twelve 
aces in the rear of the park, are encamped the civil liſt 
in one line; behind them, at the diſtance of thirty pace 
is a line of the remaining lieutenants, and behind theſ? 
the captains and commiſſaries. Oppoſite to the centre 
and thirty paces behind the captain's line is the major's 
tent; and behind this at twenty paces, the colonel's to 
the right, and the comptroller's to the left. Oppoſite to 
the centre, and fifty paces before the park, is placedthe 
army guard ; and oppoſite to the right wing, the artillery 
guard at the ſame diſtance. In the middle of the front, 
two light pieces are advanced at a diſtance of twenty 
paces, loaded with powder for the alarm guns, which 
are ready to be fired when required. To the right of the 
park are placed the artificers with their tools, materials, 
and baggage, in a line from the front to the tear. To 
the left of the park, the commiſſaries and their baggage : 
to the right of the artificers is encamped the firſt battalion 
of artillery, with their baggage and officers behind them; 
and to the left of the commiſſaries the ſecond battalion 
in the ſame manner. The horſes are placed behind the 
firit battalion, except thoſe of the picket in the rear of the 


park. 
Every attack, at a ſicge, has its park of artillery. 


PARK of provi/ions, is a place in the camp, en the rear of 


every regiment, which is taken up by the ſutlers, w' 
follow the army with all ſorts of proviſions, and fel! 1-7 
to the ſoldiers. 


Pan k-bote, in our Old M iters, ſignifies to be quit of in- 


cloſing a park or any part thereof. 4 Inſt. 308. 


PaRK-/eaves. See St. JOHN's-wort. 
PARKIN>ONIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 


of the decandria monogynia claſs, ſo called in honour of 
the Engliſh botaniſt, Parkinſon, Its characters are theſe: 
the empalement of the flower is of one leaf, indented in 
five parts at the top; the flower has five equal petals placed 
circularly; the four upperareoval, the underkidney-ſhaped; 
it has ten declining ſtamina, terminated by oblong fum- 
mits; and a long taper germen, with ſcarcely any ſtyle; 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma z the germen becomes a long 
taper pod with the ſwelling joints, in each of which is 
lodged one oblong ſeed : we know but one ſpecics of 
this plant, which is very common in the Spanilt Welt 
Indies, but has of late years been introduced mto the 
Engliſh ſettlements, for the beauty and ſweetneſs of its 
flowers. In the countries where it grows naturally, it 
riſes tobe atree of twenty or more ſeet high, andbears long 
flender bunches of yellow flowers; which have a mo: 
eable ſweet ſcent. Miller. 


agr 
PARLEY, formed of the French parler, to ſpeal, talk, 4 


conference with an enemy, &c. : PS 
Hence to beat or ſound a parley, is to give 2 ſignal by . 
holding ſuch a conference, by beat of drum, or ſoun 
trumpet. See CHAMADE. 


PARLIAMENT, PARLiauER Tou, in England, a grand 


aſſembly or convention, of the three eſtates of the we 
dom, viz. lords ſpiritual, lords temporal, and per we og 
ſummoned to meet the king, to conſult of matters 

to the common-weal ; and particularly to enact, 

cal, laws. F ; 

The word parliament, or colloquium, 
hiſtorians Karas it, is comparatively of modern date 
derived from the French, and ſignifying the * 
they met and conferred together. It Was VII F Fane 
general aſſemblies of the (tate under Louis 5 6r{t men- 
about the middle of the twelfth century- [he the ſt 
tion of it in our ſtatute law is in the preamble to 


tute of Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. A. D. 1272. The 


and re- 


9 
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The two ho 


council. nqueſt, the great Council, conſiſting only of 
Till the 3 of the kingdom, was called mag natum 
the great nd prælatorum procerumque concilium, aſa 
ant ent us: wo ſometimes communitas regni Angliæ. The 
eneraltss 1 own tongue, called it wittenagemote, 1. e. 
Saxons, 17 obs wth 8 and it hath ſubſiſted immemorially 
gfend'y of appellations and others, as michel-ſynoth, or 
under t a , and michel. gemote, or great meeting. _ 

roar cont, ſtances of its aſſembling to order the affairs of 
Wen to make new laws and to amend the old, ſo 

} 

early 
king o 


the ſeve 


rcians, and Ethelbert, king of Kent, in 
UT im of the heptarchy. And after their 
* Mirror informs us, that king Alfred ordained 
union, the hat theſe councils ſhould meet 
erpetual uſage, that t 
wy 5 the year, or oftener if need be, to treat of the 
ee none of God's people : how they ſhould keep 
— from ſin, live in quiet, and receive right. 
Our ſacceeding Saxon and Daniſh monarchs held fre- 
= councils of this ſort, as appears from their reſpeCtive 
2 of laws : the titles whereof ſpeak them to be 
2d, either by the king with the advice of his wit- 
Ne mote or wiſe men, or by thoſe ſages with the advice 
＋ 2 king, or by them both together. Theſe great 
5 were alſo, without doubt, held regularly under 
'he frſt princes of the Norman line. Glanvil, who wrote 
in the reign of Henry II. ſpeaking of the particular 
nt of an amercement in the ſheriff's court, ſays, it 
ad never yet been aſcertained by the one aſſize, or 
aſſembly, but was left to the cuſtomrof particular coun- 
tries. bo Edward the Third's time, an act of parliament, 
made in the reign of William the Conqueror, was pleaded 
in the caſe of the abbey of St. Edmundſbury, and j - 
dicially allowed by the court. Hence it appears, that 
parliaments or general councils are co-eval with the king- 
dom itſelf, And this is a practice, which ſeems to have 
been univerſal among the northern nations, particularly 
the Germans, and carried by them into the countries of 
Europe, which they over-ran at the diſſolution of the 
Roman empire. ough the high antiquity of parlia- 
ments in this kingdom mult be univerſally allowed, it does 
not ſo clearly appear how they were compoſed ; and par- 
ticularly, whether the commons were ſummoned at all, 
or, if ſummoned, at what period they began to form a 
diſtinct aſſembly. Nevertheleſs it is generally agreed, 
that in the main the conſtitution of Parliament, as it now 
ſtands, was marked out ſo long ago as the ſeventeenth 
year of king John, A. D. 1215, in the great charter 
granted by Nat prince, wherein he promiſes to ſummon 
all archbithops, biſhops, abbots, earls, and greater barons, 
perſonally ; and all other tenants in chief under the 
crown, by the ſheriff and bailiffs z to meet at a certain 
place, with forty days notice, to aſſeſs aids and ſcutages 


amou 


fact at leaſt from the year 1266, 49 Hen. III. there being 
ſtill extant writs of that date, to ſummon knights, citi- 
zens, and burgeſſes to parliament. : 

vir Walter Raleigh, in his Prerogative of Parliament, 
thinks the commons were firſt called in the 17th of 
Henry I. and Dr. Heylin fixes the time of their firſt ad- 
miſſion to the reign of Henry II. 


Indeed, fir Edward Coke, Dodderidge, Prynn, and others, 


ſhare in the legiſlature, and a place in the great aſſem- 
blies; though not on the 3 footing, as making a 
v houſe, and as compoſed of knights, citizens, and 
urgeſſes, 
Purliaments are to be ſummoned, prorogued, and diſ- 
loved, by the king alone : nor can a parliament begin 
without the king's preſence, or that of his commiſſioners. 
at firſt, new parliaments were called every year; by de- 
es their term grew longer. In the time of king Charles 
they were held a long time with great interruptions 
tween. Both which methods were found of ſuch ill con- 
ſequences, that in the beginning of the reign of king 
Viliam, an act was paſſed whereby the term of all par- 
cuts was reſtrained to three ſeſſions, or three years; 
3 Was hence called the triennial act. Since that, from 
ther views, the period of parliaments is lengthened to 
chen years. 

parl:ament is called by the king's writ, or letter di- 
ted to each lord, commandin kim to appear; and by 
our writs directed to the ſherifly of each county, to ſum- 
mon the people to elect two knights for each county, and 
me or two burgeſſes for each borough, &c. 
hn * It is iſſued out of chancery by advice of the privy 
2 at leaſt forty days before it begins to ſit. This 
did of ſummons is a branch of the royal prerogative; ſo 
Po ge parliament can be convened by its own authority, 


by UL e, of any, * the king alone. Nor 


aſes of parliament are the king's grand 


as the reign of Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, Offa, | 


when neceſſary. And this conſtitution has ſubſiſted in 


have ſhewn, that the commons of England had always a. 


| 


is it an exception to this rule that, by ſome modern ſta- 
tutes, on the demiſe of a king or queen, if there be then no 
parliament in being, the laſt parliament revives, and is to 
it again for ſix months, unleſs diſſolved by the ſucceſſor; 
becauſe this revived parliament muſt have been originally 
ſummoned by the crown. There are, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, two capital exceptions to this rule, which were 
juſtifiable on a principle of neceſſity, that ſuperſedes all 
law. The convention parliament, that reſtored king 
Charles II. met above a month before his return ; the 
lords by their own. authority, and the commons in pur- 
ſuance of writs iſſued in the name of the keepers of the 
liberty of England by the authority of parliament ; and 
this parliament ſat full ſeven months after the Reſtoration, 
and enacted many laws ſtill in force. But the firſt thing 
done after the king's return was to paſs an a& declarin 
this to be a good parliament, notwithſtanding the defect 
of the king's writs. And it was thought farther neceſſar 
to confirm its acts in the next parliament, by 13 Car. Il. 
Cap. 7. and cap. 14. The other exception occurs at the 
time of the Revolution, A. D. 1688, when the lords and 
commons by their own authority, and upon the ſummons 
of the prince of Orange (afterwards king William), met 
in a convention, and diſpoſed of the crown and kingdom. 
The throne at this time was vacant by the abdication of 
king James II. and it was declared by : W. and M. ſtat. 
I. cap. 1. that this convention was really the two houſes 
of parliament, notwithſtanding the want of writs, and 
other defects of form. 
As the king only can convoke a parliament, he is bound 
to do this every year, or oftener, if need be. And by 
16 Car. II. cap. I. it is enacted, that the ſitting and hold- 
ing of parliaments ſhall not be intermitted ors three 
years at the moſt : by 1 W. and M. ſtat. 2. cap. 2. it is de- 
clared to be one of the rights of the pcople, that for re- 
dreſs of all grievances, and for the amending, ſtrengthen- 
ing and preſerving the laws, par/iaments ought to be held 
frequently; and this indefinite frequency is reduced to a 
certainty * 6 W. and M. cap. 2. which enacts, that a new 
parliament ſhall be called within three years, after the de- 
termination of the former. 
As to the conſtituent parts of Parliament, theſe are the 
king, who ſits there in his royal political capacity, and 
the three eſtates of the realm; the lords ſpiritual, the 
lords temporal, who fit, together with the king in one 
houſe, and the commons, who ſit by themſci:es in an- 
other. And the king and theſe three eſtates together, 
form the great corporation or body politic of the kingdom, 
of which the KING is faid to be caput, principium, and 
finis. For upon their coming together the king meets 
them, either in perſon or by repreſentation, without 
which there can be no beginning of a parliament; and he 
alſo alone has the power of difſolving them. 
The ſpiritual lords conſiſt of two arcanpismors and 
twenty-four BiSHOPs, who are ſuppoſed to hold certain 
ancient baronies under the king, in right of which they 
obtain their ſeats in the houſe of lords: where they inter- 
mix in their votes with the temporal lords, ſo that in every 
effectual ſenſe they form one eſtate. The lords tempcral 
conſiſt of all the yEERs of the realm, as dukes, mar- 
quiſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons. Some of theſe fit 
by deſcent, as do all ancient E ſome by creation, as 
do all new made ones; others, ſince the union with 
Scotland, by election, which is the caſe of the ſixteen 
peers, who repreſent the body of the Scotch nobility. 
Their number is indefinite, and may be increaſed at will 
by the power of the crown. 
The coMMoNSs conſiſt of all ſuch men of any property 
in the kingdom as have not ſeats in the houſe of lords; 
every one of whom has a voice in parliamext, either per- 
ſonally, or by his repreſentative. 
The number of Engliſh repreſentatives is five hundred 
and thirteen (viz. ninety-two knights of ſhires, fifty ci- 
tizens for twenty-five cities, Ely ſending none, and Lon- 
don four, three hundred and thirty-four burgeſles for one 
hundred and fixty-ſeven boroughs, two each, five for five 
boroughs, one each, and twelve for twelve boroughs in 
Wales, Pembroke ſending two, and Merioneth none, 
four for the two univerſities, and fixteen for the eight 
cinque ports,) and of Scots forty-five; in all five-hun- 
dred and fifty- eight. 
The juriſdiction of par/zament thus compoſed and conſi- 
dered as an aggregate body, is fo tranſcendent, that it 
makes, enlarges, abrogates, repeals, and revives laws, 
and ſtatutes, concerning matters eccleſiaſtical, civil, cri- 
minal, martial, maritime, &c. And for making of laws, 
and in proceeding by bill, this ſupreme court is not con- 
fined either for cauſes or perſons within any bounds ; nor 
is it tied down to any certain rules or forms of law, in 
roceedings and determinations : the court of parliament 
hath power to judge in matters of law; and redreſs 
miſchiefs and grievances _ eſpecially MW 
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hare no ordinary remedy; to examine into the corruption 
of judges and magiſtrates, and illegal proceedings of 
other courts; to redreſs errors, and determine on peti- 
tions and appeals, &c. and from this high court * 


* no appeal. 

t can regulate or new model the ſucceſſion to the co w N 
as in the reign of Henry the VIII. and William III. It 
tan alter the eſtabliſhed religion of the land, as was done 
in the reigns of king Henry VIII. and his three children. 
It can change and create afreſh even the conſtitution of 
the kingdom, and even of parliaments themſelves, as was 
done by the act of union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for 
trieunial and ſeptennial elections. And, therefore, ſome 
Have not fcrupled to call its power, by too bold a figure, 
the omnipotence of parliament. It is thereſore, as judge 
Blackſtone obſerves, a matter moſt effential to the liber- 
ties of the kingdom, that ſuch members be delegated to 
this important truſt, as are moſt eminent for their probity, 
their fortitude, and their knowledge : for it was a known 
apothegm of the great lord treaſurer Burleigh, “ that 
England could never be ruined but by a parliament ;” and 
as br Matthew Hale obſerves, this being the higheſt 
and greateſt court, over which none other can have ju- 
riſdiction in this kingdom, if by any means a miſgovern- 
ment ſhould any way fall upon it, the ſubjects of this 
kingdom are left without all manner of remedy. To 
the ſame purpoſe the preſident Monteſquieu preſages ; 
that as Rome, Sparta, and Carthage, have Joſt their li- 
berty arid periſhed, ſo the conſtitution of England will 
in time loſe its liberty and periſh: it will periſh, 
whenever the legiſlative power ſhall become more corrupt 
than the executive. 

Affairs of parliament are to be determined by the parlia- 
ment; and though the parliament err, it is not reverſible 
in any other court : and not only what is done in the 
houſe of commons, but what relates to the commons 
during the par/iament, and fitting of the parliament, is no 
where elſe to be puniſhed but by themſelves, or a ſuc- 
ceeding parliament. Every court of juſtice having laws 
and cuſtoms for its direction, the high court of parliament 
hath its own proper laws and cuſtoms, called the laws and 
cuſtoms of parliament; inſomuch that no judges ought 
to give any opinion of matters done in parliament, 6 
cauſe they are not to be decided by the common Jaw : 
but the parliament, in their judicial capacity, are govern- 
ed by the common and ſtatute laws, as well as the courts 
in Weſlminſter-hall. 

The lords and commons in their reſpective houſes have 
power of judicature, and ſo have both houſes together: 
and in former times, both lords and commons ſat toge- 
ther in one houſe of par/iament. The king cannot take 
notice of any thing ſaid to be done in the — of com- 
mons but by the report of the houſe; and every member 
of the houſe of parliament has a judicial place, and can 
be no witneſs. 

The houſe of lords is a diſtinct court of judicature from 
the commons, to ſeveral purpoſes; they try criminal 
cauſes on impeachments of the commons, and have an 
original juriſdiction for the trial of peers upon indict- 
ments found by a grand jury : they alſo by cauſes upon 
appeals from the court of chancery, or upon writs of error 
toreverſe judgmentsin theking's bench,&c. Alſothe houſe 
of commons is a diſtin& court to many purpoſes ; they 
examine the right of elections, expel their own members, 
and commit them to priſon, and ſometimes other per- 
ſons, &c. And the book of the clerk of the houſe of 
commons is a record. 

In order to prevent the miſchief that might ariſe from re- 
poling ſuch extenſive authority with incompetent per- 
ſons, it is provided by the cuſtom and law of parliament, 
that no one ſhall fit or vote in either houſe, unleſs he be 
twenty-one years of age. 7 and 8 W. III. cap. 25. No 
member ſhall ſit or vote in either houſe, till he hath in 
the preſence of the houſe, taken the oaths of allegiance, 
ſupremacy, and abjuration, and ſubſcribed and repeated 
the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, and invocation 


of ſaints, and the facrifice of the maſs. 30 Car. II. ſtar. 


2+ 1 Geo. I. cap. 13. No alien, even though he be na- 
turalized, ſhall be capable of being a member of either 


houſe of parliament, 12 and 13 W. III. cap. 2. As to 
the qualiacations of members of the houſe of commons, 
beſides the above qualifications, it is declared and re- 
quired by the law of parliament or ſpecial ſtatutes, that 
they mult not be any of the twelve judges, becauſe they 
fit in the lords houſe, nor of the clergy, becauſe they fit 
in convocation, nor perſons attainted of treaſon or felo- 
ny, becauſe they are unfit to fit any where : that ſheriffs 
of counties, and mayors, and bail of boroughs are not 
eligible in their reſpective juriſdictions, as being return- 
ing officers : that no perſons concerned in the manage- 
ment of any duties or taxes created ſince 1692, except 


the commiſſioners of the treaſury, nor any of the ac 


following, viz. commiſſioners of 

and wounded, wine licences, navy and vic Ports, Ct 

cretaries or receivers of prizes, comptroller, fu; ſe. 
0 


accounts, agents for regimen c 
and their Sachs, offers of 8 _— Planta! 
cers of the exciſe and cuſtoms, clerks No Gibraltar, of. 
ſeveral offices of the treaſury,exchequer - deputies In the 
admiralty, pay of the army or navy Fn vittualling, 
ſalt, ſtamps, appeals, wine licences hs of fe, 
hawkers and pedlars; nor any perſons that bal! ches, 
office under the crown created ſince 38 od any new 
being elected members: that no — 1 
under the crown during pleaſure, or for an ; 
is * * of being elefied : that if any m Jears, 
an office under the crown, except an * mber accepts 
or navy accepting a new commillion, he a the wa 
but is capable of being re- elected: and more N li eat 
in particular circumſtances have forfeited . Perlons 
choice, and have been declared ineligible f. e right of 
liement by a vote of the houſe of commons, gr . 1e. 
by an act of the legiſlature. It has been a 7 for an, 
in ſtrictneſs, that all members ſhould be ier, 
the places for whieh they are choſen, but thi F * n 
ther diſregarded. For other qualifications ny fo * 
Fur orig of electors, ſee Buxcss and Kon 
As for the method of proceeding in ions: 
parliament is N the — — lar — 
cancy happens during parliament, the ſpeaker b _ 
of the houſe) ſends his warrant to the clerk of the — 
in chancery; who iſſues out writs to the ſheriff —— 
county, for the election of all the members to ſerve f 
that county, and every city and borough in it. W. = 
three days after the receipt of this writ, the ſheriff i 4 
ſend his precept, under his ſeal, to the proper Nun 8 
oſficers of the cities and boroughs, commandins th >. 
to elefl their members: and the ſaid returning offcen 
are to proceed to election within eight days from the re- 
ceipt of the precept, giving ſour days notice of the 
ſame; and to return the perſons choſen, together with 
the precept, to the ſheriff. But elections of knights of 
the ſhire muſt be proceeded to by the ſheriffs themſelves 
in perſon, at the next county COURT that ſhall happen 
after the delivery of the writ. If this court falls upon 
the day of delivering the writ, or within fix days after, 
the ſheriff may adjourn the court and election to ſome 
other time, not longer than ſixteen days, nor ſhorter than 
ten; but he cannot alter the uſual place without conſent 
of the candidates: and in all ſuch caſes, ten days public 
notice muſt be given ef the time and place of election. 
In order to prevent all undue influence, as ſoon as the 
time and place of election, in counties or boroughs, are 
fixed, all ſoldiers quartered in the place, are to remore, 
at leaſt one day before the election, to the diſtance of 
two miles or more; and not to return till one day after 
the poll is ended. By vote of the houſe of commons, no 
lord of parliament, or lord lieutenant of a county, hath 
any right to interfere in the election of commoners ; and 
by ſtatute, the lord warden of the cinque ports ſhall not 
recommend any members there. If any officer of the 
exciſe, cuſtoms, ſtamps, or other branches of the reve- 
nue preſumes to intermeddle in elections, by perſuading 
or diſſuading any voter, he forfeits 100l. and is diſabled 
to hold any office. 
For the proviſions againſt bribery. See B&IBERY. 
On the day of election, the returning officer firſt takes 
an oath againſt bribery, and for the due execution of lis 
office ; the candidates alſo, if required, muſt ſwear to 
their qualifications; and the electors, both in countics 
and boroughs, are compellable to take the oath of abju- 
ration and that againſt bribery and corruption. When 
the election is cloſed, the returning officer in boroughs 
returns his precept to the ſheriff with the perſons elected 
by the majority: and the ſheriff returns the whole, to- 
gether with the writ for the county, and the knights 
elected, to the clerk of the crown in chancery, ow 
the day of meeting, if it be a new parliament ; of Wi 
in fourteen days x the election, if it be an 3 
vacancy; under penalty of 500ʃ/. If the ſheriff oo 
not return ſuch knights only as are duly elected, 1 0 
feits by the old ſtatutes of Henry VI. 1001. and the - 
turning officer in boroughs for a like falſe 28 4 5 
and they are beſides liable to an action, in whic | kin 
damages ſhall be recovered, by the later ſtatutes ** 
William : and any perſon bribing the returning , 
ſhall alſo forfeit 300/. But the members __— 
him are the fitting members, until the houſe of * " 
upon petition, ſhall adjudge the return to 
illegal. d indefinite 
The privileges of parliament are very large an * 
the chief of theſe are rivilege of ſpeech, of Ppnriere 
their domeſtics, and o * ands and goods. F c 


Prizes, tranſ 


P A R 


; o be one of the liberties of the 
ch is * by ſtatute 1 W. and M. ſtat. 
＋ © the freedom of ſpeech and debates, and 
hat ar lament; ought not to be impeached or 
ings ! ny court or place out of parliament. — 
1 * ſpeech is particularly demanded of 

3 by the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 

2 ening of every new parliament. 50 
= Te privileges, which are immunities 
- he Confeſlor, and the old Gothic 

„e aſſault by violence a member of either 
f conftitut107”. menial ſervants, is a high contempt of 
1 houſe, Of 14 there puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity: 
pal amen . ſo penalties annexed to it in the courts 
s and there ww I. cap. 6. and 11 Hen. VI. cap. 11. 
of law, by 5 embcr of either houſe be arreſted, 


N 
8. 4 
) mois; 
ie met 
ewile 1 ; 
lik zent as Edward t 
* 45 anc 


y 

ö ! ny m . 

Neither _ Aldo nor ſerved with any proceſs of 
n and taken w law; nor can his menial ſervants be arreſt- 
of the courts 5 any entry be made on his lands; nor can 
Fe can 


a rained of ſeized; without a breach of 

OT * 7 n ec4es Theſe privileges laſt, how- 
ke” 7 the ſeſkon of parliament, excepting 
ſpect the ſreedom of perſon, which in a peer 
pe olable, and in a commoner for forty days 
torogation, and forty days before the next 

” after 8 this is commonly as long as the parliament 


he aid See farther, on this ſubject, under the article 
2 COMMONS: 


they telped 
he 5 always invi 


- 1 nrivileges and claims of peers, we may 
ler As to the 8 rs = . of the FOREST, confirmed 
a 22 9 Hen. III. every lord ſpiritual or tem- 
in 


arliament, and paſſing through the 
8 oral N in going and returning, kill one 
3 4 f the king's deer without warrant, They 
ng o 5 right to be attended by the judges of ** 
_ — ol king's bench and common pleas, and ſuch o 
| 8 of the exchequer as ate of the degree of the 
the _ e been made ſerjeants at law, and likewiſe 
_ ſters of the court of chancery, for their advice 
j 3 * law, &c. The ſecretaries of ſtate, the attor- 
- Pi folicitor general, and the reſt of the king's 
— er counſel, being ſerjeants, were alſo uſed to attend 


1 1 lar 
f peers, and have, to this day, their regu 
an —_— i ſued out at the beginning of every 
= 3 but as many of them have of late years 
me 2 members of the bouſe of commons, their attend- 


is fallen into diſuſe. Every peer, by licence 
— he king, may make another lord of par- 
kamen his proxy, to vote for him in his abſence; 
which no member of the houſe of commons oo * 
becauſe he is himſelf but a proxy for a multitu 7 - 
other people. Each peer has alſo a right, by leave of the 
* houſe, when a vote paſſes contrary to his ages" 
to enter his diſſent on the journals of the houſe, wit! 
the reaſons for ſuch diſſent, which is uſually ſtyled bis 


z 10 RoTEST. All bills, likewiſe, that may in their con- 
— Do affe the rights of the peerage, ate by cuſtom 
an 


of parliament to have their commencement in the houſe 
of peers, and to ſuffer no. amendment or changes in 
the houſe of commons. Moreover, the ſtatute 6 Ann. 


_ cap. 23. which regulates the election of a 1 yo 
% preſentative peers of North Britain, peculiarly relates to 
le 


the houſe of lords. f 
The ſpecial privilege and right of the houſe of com- 
mons comprehend all grants of ſubſidies or parliamentary 
ids, which begin with them, and are firſt beſtowed in 
their houſe. See Monty bulls. : | 
The place where the parliament meets is wherever the 
king pleaſes : of late it has been in the palace of Welt- 
minſter, the lords and commons each in a diſtinct apart- 
ment, In the lords houſe the princes of the blood are 
placed in diſtinct ſeats 3 the great officers of ſtate, dukes, 
marquiſes, and biſhops, on benches, and the viſcounts 


5 and barons on others acroſs the houſe; all according to 
Ba their order of creation, place, &c. 4 
he The commons fit promiſcuouſly, forty members conſti- 
nal tuting a houſe 3 only the ſpeaker has a chair at the up- 
loes 8 end; and the clerk and his aſſiſtant at a table near 
for- im. See SPEAKER. HY 

. 4its the manner of debating and pang bills in PARLIAMENT. 
100 To bring a 511.1. into the houſe, if relief ſought by it 
ible k of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a 


betiton; which muſt be prefented by a member, and 
3 uſually ſets forth the grievance deſired to be remedied. 


$ petition (when founded on facts that may be in their 

ns, nature diſputed) is referred to a committee of members, 
and 50 examine the matter alleged, and accordingly re- 
Pot it to the houſe; and then (or otherwiſe upon 

te! mere petition) leave is given to bring in the bill. 


public matters the bill is brought in upon motion 
made to the houſe, without any petition at all. For- 
mer, all bills were drawn in the form of petitions, 


which were entered upon the parliament rolls, with the 
king's anſwer thereunto ſubjoĩincd; not in any ſettled 
form of words, but as the circumſtances of the caſe 
required: and at the end of each parliament the judges 
drew them into the form of a ſtatute, which was entered 
on the fatute rolls. In the reign of Henry V. to pre- 
vent miſtakes and abuſes, the itatutez were drawn up 
by the judges before the end of parliament z and, in the 
reign of Henry VI. hills in the form of acts, according 
to the modern cuſtom, were firſt introduced. | 
The perſons, directed to bring in the bill, preſent it in a 
competent time to the houſe, drawn out on paper, 
with a multitude of blanks, or void ſpaces, where any 
thing occurs that is dubious, or neceſſary to be ſettled 
by x parliament itſelf (ſuch, eſpecially, as the preciſe 
date ot times, the nature and quantity of penalties, or 
of any ſums of money to be raiſed); being indeed only 
the ſkeleton of the bill. In the houſe of lords, if the 
bill begins there, it is (when of a private nature) re- 
ferred to two of the judges, to examine and report the 
ſtate of the faQs alleged, to ſee that all neceſlary par- 
ties conſent, and to ſettle all points of technical pro- 
priety. This is read a firſt time, and at a convenient 
diſtance a ſecond time; and after each reading the 
ſpeaker opens to the houſe the ſubſtance of the bill, and 
uts the queſtion, whether it ſhall proceed any farther. 
The introduction of the bill may be originally oppoſed, 
as the bill itſelf may at either of the readings z and, if 
the oppoſition ſucceeds, the bill muſt be dropped for 
that ſefhons : as it muſt alſo, if oppoſed with ſucceſs in 
any of the ſubſequent ſtages. | 
Atter the ſecond reading it is committed, that is, re- 
ferred to a committee z which is cither ſeleQed by the 
houſe in matters of ſmall importance, or elſe, upon a 
bill of conſequence, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe. A committee of the whole 
houſe is compoſed of every member; and, to form it, 
the ſpeaker gaits the chair (another member being ap- 
pointed chairman), and may fit and debate as a private 
member. In theſe committees the bill is debated clauſe 
by clauſe, amendments made, the blanks filled up, and 
ſometimes the bill entirely new modelled. After it has 
gone through the committee, the chairman reports it 
to the houſe with ſuch amendments as the committee 
have made; and then the houſe reconſider the whole 
bill again, and the queſtion is repeatedly put upon every 
clauſe and amendment. When the houſe have agreed 
or diſagreed to the amendments of the committee, and 
ſometimes added new amendments of their own, the 
bill is then ordered to be engrofled, or written in a 
ſtrong groſs hand, on one or more long rolls (or preſſes) 
of parchment ſewed together. When this is finiſhed, 
it is read a third time, and amendments are ſometimes 
then made to it; and, if a new clauſe be added, it is 
done by tacking a ſeparate piece of parchment to the 
bill, which is called a rider. The ſpeaker then again 
opens the contents; and, holding it up in his hands, 
puts the queſtion whether the bill ſhall paſs. If this is 
agreed to, the title to it is then ſettled ; which uſed to 
be a general one for all the acts paſſed in the ſeſſion, 
till, in the fiſth year of Henry VIII. diſtinct titles were 
introduced for each chapter. After this, one of the 
members is directed to carry it to the lords, and deſire 
their concurrence ; who, attended by ſeveral more, 
carries it to the bar of the houſe of peers, and there 
delivers it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from his 
woolfack to receive it. 
It there paſſes through the ſame forms as in the other 
houſe (except engroſſing, which is already done), and, 
if rejected, no more notice is taken, but it paſles 
ſub filentio, to prevent unbecoming altercations. But, if 
it is agreed to, the lords ſend a meſſage, by two maſters 
in chancery (or ſometimes two of the judges), that the 
have agreed to the ſame : and the bill remains with 
the lords, if they have made no amendment to it. 
But if any amendments are made, ſuch amendments 
are ſent down with the bill to receive the concurrence 
of the commons. If the commons diſagree to the amend- 
ments, a conference uſually follows between members 
deputed from each houſe z who for the moſt part ſettle 
and adjuſt the difference : but, if both houſes remain 
inflexible, the bill is dropped. If the commons agree 
to the amendments, the bill is ſent back to the lords, by 
one of the members, with a meſſage to acquaint them 
therewith. The fame forms are obſerved, mutatis mu- 
tandis, when the bill begins in the houſe of lords. But, 
when an act of grace or pardon is paſſed, it is firit 
ligned by his majeſty, and then read once only in each 
of the houſes, without any new engroſſing or amend- 
ment. And when both houſes have done with any bill, 
it always is depoſited in the houſe of peers, to wait 
the royal afſent; except in the caſe of a n 
whic 


PAR 


which, aſter receiving the concurrence of the lords, is 
ſent back to the honſe of commons. 

e royal aſſent may be given two ways. 1. In perſon ; 
when the king comes to the houſe of peers, in his crown 
and royal — 3, and ſending for the commons to the 
bar, the titles of all the bills that have paſſed both 
houſes are read; and the king's anſwer is declared by 

the clerk of the parliament in Vonkid-Pricch: If the 
king conſents to a public bill, the clerk uſually declares, 
* 5 roy le deut; the king wills it fo to be,” if to a pri- 
vate bill, /oit fait come il eſt defirt; be it as it is de- 
4c fired.” If the king refuſes his aſſent, it is in the 
gentle language of “ le roy = 4 the king will ad- 
« wiſe upon it.” When a money-bill is paſſed, it is car- 
ried up and preſented to the king by the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons; and the royal aſſent is thus ex- 
preſſed, ** le roy remercie ſes loyal ſubjefs, accepte lour 
« benevolence, et auſſi le veut ; the king thanks his loyal 
« ſubjetts, accepts their benevolence, and wills it fo to be.” 
In caſe of an act of grace, which originally proceeds 
from the crown, and has the royal aſſent in the firſt 
ſtage of it, the clerk of the parliament thus pronounces 
the gratitude of the ſubject 3 © les prelats, ſeigneurs, et 
&« commons, en ce preſent parliament aſſemblees, au nom de 
c touts Vous autres ſubjefts, remercient tres humblement 
« votre majeſte, et prient a Dieu vous donner en ſante 
« bone vie et longue; the prelates, lords, and commons, in 
c this preſent parliament aſſembled, in the name of all your 
cc other ſubjetts, moſt humbly thank your majeſly, and pray 
« to God to grant you in health and wealth long to live.” 
2. By the ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 21. the Ling may 

ive his aſſent, by letters patent, under his great ſeal, 

— with his hand, and notified, in his abſence, to 
both houſes, aſſembled together in the high houſe. And, 
when the bill has received the royal aſſent, in either of 
theſe ways, it is then, and not before, a ſtatute or act 
of parliament. A copy of which is uſually printed at 
the king's preſs, for the information of the whole land. 
See, on this article, Blackſt. Com. book 1. chap 2. 

PARLIAMENT, adjournment of, is a continuance of the 
ſeſſion from one day to another, as the word ſgnihes, 
which is done by the authority of cach houſe ſeparately, 
every day, and ſometimes for a fortnight or a month 
together: but the adjournment-'of one houſe is no ad- 
journment of the other. 

PARLIAMENT, diſſolution of, is the civil death of the par- 
liament, which may be effected either by the king's 
will, expreſſed in perſon, or by repreſentation : or * 
the demiſe of the crown, in which caſe it is enacted, 
by 7 & 8 Will. III. cap. 15. and 6 Anne, cap. 7. that the 
parliament in being ſhall continue for ſix months after 
the death of any king or queen, unleſs ſooner pro- 
rogued or diſſolved by the ſucceſſor; and that if, at the 
time of the king's death, it ſtands adjourned or pro- 
rogued, it ſhall aſſemble immediately; and that, f no 
parliament is then in being, the members of the Jaſt 
parliament ſhall aſſemble, and be again a par/iament : or, 
laſtly, by length of time, which, by 6 W. & M. cap. 2. 
was three years; but, by 1 S ſtat. 2. cap. 38. is 
now ſeven years; ſo that the parliament muſt expire 
or die a natural death at the end of every ſeventh year. 

PARLIAMENT, prorogation of, is the continuance of it from 
one ſeſſion to another. 'This is done by the royal au- 
thority, expreſſed either by the lord ele in his 
majeſty's preſence, or by commiſſion from the crown, or 
frequently by proclamation. Both houſes are neceſſarily 

rorogued at the ſame time: it not being a prorogation 
of the houſe of lords or commons, but of the parliament. 
The difference between a prorogation and an adjourn- 
ment is obvious : the former puts an end to the ſcion, 
and then ſuch bills as are only begun, and not perfected, 
muſt be reſumed de novo (if at all) in a ſubſequent ſeſ- 
ſion : whereas, after an adjournment, all things continue 
in the ſame ſtate, and may be proceeded on without any 
freſh commencement. 

PARLIAMEN T-houſe, porter of. See PORTER, 

PARLIAMENT, rolls of. See RoOL1.s. 

PARLIAMENT, 7 of. See SESSION. 

PARLIAMENT is ſometimes alſo uſed for other aſſemblies 
beſide thoſe of the ſtates of the realm. Thus we read, 
that the abbot of Croyland was uſed to call par/iaments 
of his monks, to conſult of the affairs of the monaſtery. 
And, at this day, an aſſembly of the two "Temples, 
called to conſult of their common affairs, is called a 
parliament. 

PARLIAMENTS of France are courts, or aſſemblies, eſtab- 
liſhed by the kings to judge of the differences between 
particular perſons, and to pronounce on appeals from 
ſentences given by inferior judges. 

There are twelve of theſe parliaments in France : that of 
Thoulouſe, eſtabliſhed in 1302 that of Dijon, in 1476; 
that of Grenoble, in 1453 ; that of Rouen, in 1499; 

| 4 | 


PARLIAMENTUM #:4oornm, 


PARMA, among Antiquaries, a kind of ancient buckler. | 


PARMASITTY, the popular name for ſperma ccti. 
PARMENIDES's philoſophy. See ELEATIC. 
PARMESAN. See PaDUAN. 

PARMESAN is a name given -to cheeſe, much e 


PARNASSIA, in Botany. Sce GRAs 


that of Rennes, in Bretagne, in 
deaux, according to Du-Cange, in 146c 
in 1501; that of Metz, in 1633; that of penn of Au, 
in 1519; that of Beſangon, in 14223 th Au, in Bears 
in 1668 ; and that of Paris, about 127 * of Dory, 
The parliament of Paris is the principal, ; 
Juriſdiction is of the greateſt extent Th that 
court of juſtice throughout the red! ha 
eight chambers: the grand chamb 
audience are pleaded; the chamber 
chamber of * ; the Tournelle 
ing criminal affairs; the Tournelle diefe : 8 
grand chamber; and three rr. _ - of the 
proceſſes are adjudged in writing: beſide: — vs 
is alſo the cham er of vacations, and choſe of _ 
In 1771, the king thought fit to branch. the run 
of Paris _ ſix different parliaments, under 22 
mination of ſuperior c | bu 
lar juriſdictorn. lemon having ft 
Under their ſecond race of kings, this 
that of England, was the king's counc 
dience to ambaſſadors, and conſulted 5 
= _ 8 
e king, like our's, at that time preſided ; 

out being at all maſters of . — with 
after-times, their authority has been abridged k the 8 . 
having reſerved the deciſion of the grand affairs of 74 
public to their own councils ; leaving none but pri = 
ones to the parliaments. EY 
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Parliament, Tit. 
f I; it gave ay, 
the affairs of 


| a denomination pi 

a parl:ament, held at Coventry, 6 Henry VI, a 
by ſpecial precept to the ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties, 
3 wn or perſon ſkilled in the law, was to be 
called, 


PARLIAMENTUM ?#nſanum, was a parliament held at Oz. 


ford, anno 41 Henry III. thus called, ſay our chron; 
becauſe the lords came with great 8 of 3 
to it; and many things were violently tranſacted therein, | 
againſt the king's prerogative. 


PARLIAMENTUM diabolicum, was a parliament held at Co- 


ventry, 38 Henry VI. wherein Edward, ear! of March 
(afterwards king), and ſeveral others, were attainted, 
The acts paſſed herein were annulled by the ſucceeding 
parliament. e 


PARLIAMENTUM de la bande, was a parliament in Edward 


II.'s time, whereto the barons came armed againſt the 
two Spencers, with coloured bands on their fleeves, for 
diſtinction. 


PARL1aMENT=-heel, in Sca-Language, the ſituation of a 


ſhip, when ſhe is made to ſtoop a little to one (ide, {6 
as to clean the upper part of her bottom on the other 
ſide, and cover it with a new compoſition; and after- 
wards to perform the ſame oſſice on that part of the 
bottom which was firſt immerſed. See BooT-topping, 


PARLIAMENTARIAN is a term uſed to denote thoſe, 


who, in the time of the civil war, were attached to the 


parliament, in oppoſition to the royaliſts, devoted to the 
kin 


PARLOUR, parloir, from the French parler, 1 talk, in 


nunneries, a little room or cloſet, where people talk to 
the nuns, through a kind of grated window. 
Anciently there were alſo parlours in the convents 
of monks, where the novices uſed to converſe together 
at the hours of recreation; but there were liſtening- 
places over, from whence the ſuperiors could hear every | 
thing they ſaid. Such a one there ſtill ſubſiſts in the 
abbey St. German de Prez. ; 

In the order of Feuillans, the par/our is a little room 
open on all ſides, placed at each end of the dormitory, 
where the monks talk together, it not being allowed 
them to ſpeak in the dormitory. 


Polybius deſcribes the parma as very ſtrong, round, * 
feet in diameter, and big enough to cover oe 
body; yet Servius on the /Eneid, and even Virgil w_ 
ſelf, mention it as a light piece of armour, in company 
of the clypeus, though bigger than the pelta. 


ſteemed 


among the Italians, and made at Parmeſan, whence it Þ 
conveyed to various parts of Europe. OR 
The excellent paſture grounds of this country — 2 
tered by the Po: and the cows, from whoſe N — 
cheeſe is made, yield a great quantity © It. 4 forms 
cheeſe there are three ſorts, the fromags'? : * 
about two palms in diameter, and ſeven den, 3 uli 
thick; and the fromaggio di ribiole and di r109 — 5 
are not ſo large. This cheeſe is of a ſaffron c010ur, 


the beſt is kept three or four years. | 
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le emotion of the ſoul, which finds itſelf 
on —— ſudden overflowing of ſpirits. The ſixth 
ſh 8 . different ſenſation of love, hatred, &c. cauſed 
* the intellectual view of good or evil, but by the 
I: F-rent ſhakes or movements the animal ſpirits occaſion 
* brain. The laſt is, a certain ſenſation of joy, or 
l ward ſatisfaction, which detains the foul in its paſ- 
22 atteſts its being in the ſtate it ought to be in 
ich regard to that object. _— k h fi 
passtoxs, in a view to Medicine, ma e one of t ne fix non- 
naturals, and are of the utmoſt conſequence with reſpect 
to health or diſeaſe. . 
In conſequence of the ſeveral judgments we form con- 
cerning objects, as either good or evil, the organs of ſen- 
(ation and motion, I. e. the nervous fibres, are variouſly 
impreſſed or ſtimulated z whence ariſe certain ſenſations, 
and certain modifications of motion, which, it is appa- 
rent, are reciprocal, and follow — from each other, 
whether the impreſſion be ſuppoſed firſt made on the 
body, or on the mind ; that is, any ſtrong, violent mo- 
tion, made on the organs, will excite a painful ſenſation 
in the mind; or any ſuch painful ſenſation firſt excited 
in the mind, from the bare conſideration of an object, 
will impreſs a violent motion on the organs; and, on the 
contrary, an eaſy and placid undulation, impreſſed ori- 
ginally by the actual impulſe of objects, will excite a 
pleaſurable ſenſation in the mind ; or a pleaſurable ſenſa- 
tion excited in the mind, from the mere contemplation 
of an object, will be followed with a like eaſy, placid 
undulation of the organs. ; : 
The painful paſſcns, then, as well as bodily pain, impreſs 
the nervous fibres with a violent motion, which brings 
them alternately into forcible contractions and dilatations, 
or ſtrengthens and increaſes their muſcular force and ac- 
tion. While then this pain or uneaſineſs of deſire, an- 
nexed to the pa//ions, and impreſſed on the nerves, is mo- 
derate, and reſtiained within the bounds of nature, ſuch 
ſimulating deſires have a good effect, as they ſtrengthen 
muſcular motion, keep up the circulation of the blood, 
promote the natural ſecretions, and excite a man to thoſe 
actions and exerciſes, wherein animal life, health, and 
vigour, conſiſt. But where the uneaſineſs, annexed to 
the paſſion, is too violent, ſuch a continual ſtimulus will 
gradually derive a too great proportion of blood to the 
ſtimulated organs, by which the veſſels will be over- 
ſtretched and diſtended, their muſcular force will be gra- 
dually impaired, and the equilibrium of the blood and 
juices will be interrupted. And hence, from a mere pain- 
ful ſenſation, will ariſe a complicated train of bodily ill- 
neſſes and pains, in conſequence of the eſtabliſhed laws 
of the union and communication of ſoul and body. 
Again, while we are wearing off the uneaſineſs of deſire 
annexed to any paſſion, we feel a ſenſible pleaſure, or 
agreeable emotion; and the organs, hereupon, falling 
into eaſy, uniform, placid undulations, the too great cur- 
rent of the blood towards them is diverted, and the equi- 
librium is reſtored, As ſoon as the uneaſineſs is all gone. 
the pleaſure ceaſes, and terminates in mere indolence, 
which diſpoſes the perſon to reſt and inaction, till the re- 
turn of ſome freſh deſire, ſtimulating to farther action, 
renews the fame ſucceſſion and interchangeable ſeries of 
pain and pleaſure. 
And this is the circle of animal life: as the ſtimulus of 
G&fire throws off the indolence of reſt, and excites to ac- 
won; ſo the gratification moderates the pain of deſire. 
nexes a pleaſure at firſt, and then terminates in the for- 
mer indolence and inaction, till freſh deſires returning, 
my] . , 
ae to farther action, and continue the ſame round. 
a wh 1 divides the Haſſions into acute and chronical, 
= a n ns and for the ſame reaſon, as diſ- 
wag þa//ions, whether pleaſurable or painful, he ob- 
A ny much the ſame effect, and operate aſter 
en A me manner as diſcaſes do. They produce a 
* hd ation of the fluids, and conſtringe the ſolids 
3 — time. Thus, ſudden guſts of joy, or of grief, 
ber er an wg fibres, and the coats of the animal 
cludes a give a greater celerity to their in- 
ing * 33 and the functions of the heart and lungs 
immediate 1 they have their mote neceſſary and 
iel m * * on them. Thus, both ſudden joy and 
Plle (mal) 1 reathe ſhort and quick, and render the 
lome time 8 frequent; though retaining our breath 
aces at 16, : . more intenſely on a painful object, 
W > fag? a ſtrong expiration, which becomes a ſigh. 
ud there = painful idea, making a quick circulation, 
takes it 20 "Ong a great quantity of blood upwards, 
; _ = the ſuperficial veſſels of the face, neck, 
Pe will accon 9 Produces a bluſh. The ſame princi- 
les us cha nt lor the effects of feat and anger, which 
is — er. and look red or pale, as the 
Vol. Il. No — retarded in its courſe. Sudden 


and great fear doth ſo convulſe the nervous ſyſtem, that 
it ſometimes alters the poſition of the parts: thus, the 
hair ſhall ſtand on end in a fright, and the netves be ren- 
dered ſo ſtiff and rigid, as to ſtop at once the animal 
functions; whence fainting, and ſometimes even death. 
Chronical paſſions waſte the nervous ſyſtem gradually. 
Thoſe nerves employed in conſidering, brooding over, 
and fixing ſuch a ſet of ideas in the imagination, muſt 
be at length worn out and impaired ; and the reſt, by 
diſuſe, rendered reſty and unaQtive, lifeleſs; and deſti- 
tute of a ſufficient flux of warm blood; and due nouriſh- 
ment. Thus do long grief, dark melancholy, hopeleſs 
love, over-weening pride, &c. impair the habit and 
ſometimes, when long indulged, terminate in madneſs : 
the reaſon is, that a conſtant habit of fixing one thing in 
the imagination begets a ready diſpoſition in the nerves 
to produce again the ſame image, till the thought of it 
ccome ſpontaneous and natural, like breathing, or the 
motion of the heart. Thus the Faquirs in India fix one 
or both hands by long holding them up fo, as that they 
cannot bring them down again. Efay on Health, &c. 
Dr. Morgan ſeems to have gone beyond any body in ex- 
plaining the origin and effects of the paſſient. From a 
courſe of actual obſervations of the — phenomena 
in the body, which attended the ſeveral paſſiont, viz. the 
ſtate of the pulſe, reſpiration, warmth, digeſtion, &c. 
thar author draws theſe general concluſions : 
I. That all the grateful or pleaſurable paſſions raiſe the 
vital tide, ſtrengthen and quicken the puſſe, diffaſe the 
natural heat, and take off any antecedent ſtimulus, or 
preſſure upon the abdomen and inferior organs: and, on 
the contrary, the painful paſſions fink and depreſs the 
blood, weaken the pulſe, recall and concentre the natural 
heat, and fix a ſtimulus or compreſſion on the inferior 
organs. 
2. All the paſſions impreſs their characteriſtic ſenſations, 
or modifications of pleaſure and pain, eſpecially upon the 
ceſophagus, and upper orifice of the ſtomach. 
3. {hat they impreſs the different modifications on the 
muſcles of the larynx, and thus diſcover themſelves by 
the different modulation and tone of the voice. 
And hence he infers, that the nerves of the eighth con- 
Jugation, or par vagum, are the principal inſtruments of 
the 1 by means whereof they are variouſly im- 
preſſed, modified, and organized: thefe, therefore, which 
are diſperſed to all parts of the breaſt and abdomen, par- 


_ ticularly to the heart, lungs, ſtomach, liver, cſophagus, 


diaphragm, inteſtines, the organs of generation, &c, 
he conſiders as pathetics of the it order z, the intercoſtal, 
which accompany all the diviſions of the par vagum, he 
calls pathetics of the ſecond order ; the nerves, which ſerve 
the muſcles employed in reſpiration, and have the neareſt 
communication with thoſe of the par vagum, by means 
of the intercoſtal, he calls pathetics of the third order 5, and 
the nerves, which immediately diſpenſe ſenſe and motion 
to the ſeveral parts of the fred? and have a remoter 
communication with the par vagum, pathetics of the 
fourth order. g 

According to this gradation, then, the organs, which are 
immediately ſupplied with nerves from the par vagum, 
or pathetics of the fit erder, will be firſt affected in the 


paſſions, and that with the ſmalleſt degree of impreſſed 


motion; with which the parts communicating immedi. 
ately with the intercoſtal, or /econd erder of pathetics, 
keep pace, and are affected almoſt at the fame time, and 
with the ſame motion; then the organs ſupplied with the 
third order of pathetics, or the nerves employed in the 
muſcles of reſpiration, are affected; and, laſtly, the or- 
gans of ſenſe and motion in the brain itſelf, by which 
tenſation and imagination are performed, are put in a 
forcible emotion; by which the ordinary operations of 
ſenſe, judgment, &c. are much diſturbed. 

This gradual riſe and progreſs of the 2 is confirmed 
by fact, obſervation, and experience; but how they are 
generated, and by what ſteps they make theſe advances, 
requires ſome farther conſideration. 

It may be obſerved then, that the quantity of motion im- 
preſſed on the pathetic nerves in any paſſion is always 
proportional to the ſtrength of the delire ; but ſuch im- 
preſſed motion is not always uniform, or equally diffuſed 
through the whole pathetic ſyſtem ; for, as the largeſt and 
moſt numerous branches of the pathetic nerves are ſpent 
on thoſe parts, which derive their blood from the deſcend- 
ing trunk of the aorta, viz. the ſtomach, ſpleen, kidneys, 
&c. upon any motion too forcibly r or too lon 
continued, theſe inferior organs are the firſt and greate 
ſufferers; whence the blood flowing impetuouſly and ir- 
regularly to the parts thus ſtimulated, they become over- 
ſtretched; and hence ariſes a ſenſe of pain, weight, and 
oppreſſion. By theſe means alſo the head and ſuperior 
parts being deprived of their due ſhare of blood, the 
pulſe muſt fink, the natufal heat diminiſh and retire, and 
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à ſenſe of cold and conſtriction be felt about the ceſo- 

phagus, where the branches of the par vagum are very 

numerous; and hence the patient will be excited to ſigh, 

roan, moan, cry out, and complain, and will difcover 
it in the tone of the voice, and modulation of the muſ- 
cles of the larynx, the characteriſtics of the prevailing 
paſſion. 

Such is the ſtate of nature under the painful paſſions, 

where the ſtrong deſire of good is attended with an ap- 

pearance of difficulty, or improbability : where the ſame 
deſire is attended with a ſeeming probability of obtain- 
ing or effeCting it, this appearance, by moderating the 
intenſeneſs of the pain of the deſire, and taking off the 
too violent action of the pathetic nerves on the inferior 
organs, puts the pathetic * in an eaſy, natural, uni- 
form undulation; by which, the equilibrium of the blood 
being reſtored, the pleaſurable paſſis::5 of love, joy, hope, 
&c. will be raiſed; and, in this caſe, the pulſe will riſe, 
and the natural heat will be diffuſed, and, by the action 
of the pathetic nerves on their proper organs, the ſeve- 
ral ſymptoms will be produced, which diſcover their pla- 
cid emotions. Where the deſire is very keen and intenſe, 
we ſee what a prodigious force it will impreſs on the 
nerves, by the actions of madmen, and men in a fright. 
In this cale, the ſtimulus of deſire being exceeding ſtrong, 
and the impreſſed motion univerſal, the pathetic nerves 
of the fourth or laſt order come to be affected; that is, 
the organs of ſenſation and imagination in the brain are 
brought into ſuch violent vibrations, as to diiturb the 
operations of reaſon. | 
From this violent perturbation of the pathetic nerves in 
the brain, madmen have their imagination as ſtrong and 
vivid as ſenſation itſelf. | 
Hence alſo we may obſerve the heights, or extremes, of 
the two contrary painful and pleaſurable paſſions; the one 
riſing at length into a mania, or raving madneſs, and the 
other linking into a hypochondriacal melancholy. The 
principal ſeat of the one is the brain; and of the other, 
the viſcera of the abdomen, eſpecially the ſpleen and 
meſentery. The one inflames and overheats, the other 
chills and freezes the imagination : the one hangs over 
the underſtanding like a glaring, dazzling light, which 
animates and leads us on with zeal and vehemence ; the 
other like a thick, black, and diſmal cloud, that links all 
the powers of nature in the depths of miſery and deſpair. 
See on this ſubject Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. x. 

PassION, celiac, See COELIAC. 

PASSION, hypachondriac. See HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

PASSION, hbyfteric. Sce HYSTERICe 

PASSION, iliac. See ILIAc. 

Pass10Ns, in Poctry, denote the paſſionate ſentiments, geſ- 
tures, actions, &c. which the poet gives his perſons. 
The paſſions arc, as it were, the lite and ſpirit of the 
longer poems. Their necethty in tragedy and comedy is 
obvious; nor can the epopceia ſubſiſt without them. 

It is not enough that the epic narration be ſurpriſing; it 
muſt likewiſe he moving and paſſionate, harrying away 
the reader's mind, and filling it with anxiety, joy, terror, 
or ſome other violent paſſion, and this for ſubjects which 
it knows are feigned. "Though paſſtzns be always neceſ- 
ſary, yet all are not equally neceſſary, or ſuitable to all. 
Comedy has joy, and agrecable ſurprizes, for its part: 
tragedy, on the contrary, has terror and compaſſion. 
The proper paſſion of the epopœia is admiration ;z though 
the epopccia, as a medium between the two others, takes 
in both their kinds of paſſions ; as we ſee in the griefs of 
the fourth book of the Aneid, and the games and diver- 
fions of the hſth. Admiration, in effect, is conſiſtent 
with each; we admire with joy the things that ſurpriſe 
us agrecably, and with terror and grief thoſe that amaze 
and ufflict us. 
Pefides the general paſſion, which diſtinguiſhes the epic 
from dramatic poems, cach epopceia has its peculiar p 
nz, which diſtinguiſhes it from other epic poems. This 
peculiar paſſin 1iill follows the character of the hero. 
Thus, wrath and terror reign in the Iliad, becauſe Achil- 
les is wrathful, and @avruy tx way).orat avipur, the moſt 
terrible of men. And, on the contrary, the Aneid is all 
in the tender, ſofter paſſions; ſuch being the character of 
Aneas. The prudence of Uiyſles not allowing theſe ex- 
cefies, we find none of them in the Odyſley. 
As ts the condutting of the paſſions, to make them have 
their effect, there are two things required; viz. that the 
audience be prepared or diſpoſed to receive them; and 
that ſeveral incompatible * 24 be not mixed together. 
Ihe neceſhty of diſpoſing the audience is founded on the 
natural necellity of taking up things where they are, in 
order to remove them clſewhere. The application of 
this maxim is eaſy; a man is calm and at eaſe, and you 
would put him in a paſſion by a diſcourſe made on pur- 
poſe. You mult begin, then, in a. calm manner by this 
zans you join yourlclt to him; and afterwards, walk- 


A 


ftons, to which you lead him inſenſibly. 
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ing together, he will not fail to follow you in all the 3 

ac 227. 
If you ſhew your anger at firſt, you w; g 
and will os as leele effect, 1 M 
phoſes; in whom the ingenious Ovid gives 46 etamor. 
ple of this failing. He begins his harangue in the N 
of paſſion, and with the moſt violent figures bef eight 
judges, who are in the deepeſt tranquillity y * 


8 ridieulou,, 


Sigeia torvo, 
| parts proſpexit, claſſemque in litore, dultu; 
rotenden{que manus, Ari "ob Fun; 65:1: 
Ante 4 2 23 78 28. 
auſam, & mecum confertur 2 


The neceſſary diſpoſitions ariſe from ſome preceding dir. 
courſe, or, at leaſt, from ſome action, which has It 
begun to raiſe the paſſions be ſore they are mention 7 7 
orators themſelves ſometimes uſe this laſt — — 
though ordinarily they do not raiſe the paſſions cl he 
end of their diſcourſe, yet, when they find their audi bs 
already moved, it vol be ridiculous in them * 
unſeafonable tranquillity, to lay them again. * 
Thus, the laſt time Catiline came to the ſenate, th 
. ate, the fa. 
thers were ſo ſhocked at his preſence, that thoſe near ti 
place where he ſat down, role up, retired, and left kin 
alone. On this occaſion, Cicero had too much 2 
begin his oration with the uſual tranquillity and coolneſs 
of exordiums; by this means, he would have palled and 
abated the indignation of the ſenators againſt Catiline 
which it was his buſineſs to ſpirit up and inſlame; and 
he would have eaſed the parricide of that conſternation 
the behaviour of the ſenators had given them, and which 
it was Cicero's buſineſs and deſign to aggravate, Omit- 
ting, therefore, the firſt part of chis oration, he takes his 
auditors in the condition he finds them, continues and 
augments their paſjions : Duouſque tandem abutere, Cati- 
lina, patientia noflra ? Duamdin nos etium furor iſie tus 
eludet ? Duem ad finem ſeſe effranata jatlabit audacia ? 
Nihilne te noctur num proefidium palatii, nibil urbis vigiley 
nihil timer populi, nibil, &c. 
The poets are full of inſtances of this kind, where the a 
fron is prepared or kept up by actions. Dido, in Virgil, 
begins a diſcourſe like Ajax: Prob Jupiter, ibit hic, ai, 
&c. But then the motions are here well diſpoſed ; Dido 
is before repreſented under terrible apprchenſions of 
Zneas's quitting her, &c. 
Seneca's conduct, indeed, is quite oppoſite to this rule. 
If he has a paſſion to raiſe, he is fure firſt to take from 
his audience any diſpoſition they might have to be at- 
fected. If they be in grief, fear, or the expectation of 
ſomething horrible, &c. he will begin with ſome fine de- 
ſcription of the place, &c, In the Troades, Hecuba and 
Andromache being prepared to hear the violent and bar- 
barous death of their fon Aſtyanax, whom the Greeks 
precipitated from the top of a tower; of what avail was it 
to tell them, that, of the ſpectators that crouded from all 
quarters to ſee the execution, ſome placed themſelves on 
ſtones, which the ruins of the walls made to project; 
that others ſhook their legs, as being placed too high, &c. 


Alta rupes, cujus e cacumine 
Erecta ſummos turba libravit pedes. 


The ſecond thing required in the management of ie. 
ions is, that they be found pure, and diſengaged tom 
any thing that might prevent their eſſect. | 
Polymythy, theretore, i. e. a multiplicity of fables, * 
tions, or hiſtories, mult be avoided : all adventures mus 
broken, and hard to be retained, aad all intrigues ww E 
cate, and diſſicult to conceive, ate at once to be exc/us 0 
Theſe embarra's the mind, and require fo much 1 8 | 
tion, that there is none to ſpare for the p, a 
ſoul muſt be free and diſengaged to feel; on we | 
trary, we divert A even from our real for *7 4 
an application to other things. ; 3 
bes” os all others, the greateſt enemies t0 the er ö 
the paſſions themſelves: they oppoſe and del oy Rory | 
other; and if two oppolite ones, e. Fs J 50 — ſtand 
meet in the ſame object, they will neither of! der PU 
it. It is the nature of theſe habits that imp by a 
the blood and ſpitits cannot move gently and 2 40750 
in a ſtate of tranquillity, and, at the ſame _ 158 
and ſuſpended with a violence occaſioned fas 
Nor can they be in either of thoſe Kraken Aemdie 
calls them from the outer parts of the body, 7 1 ul 
them about the heart, or rage ſends — _ nary . 
cles, and makes them act there with violen 

olite to the operations of tear. „en in the 
The cauſes and etlects, therctorc, of the 70" e them 


: , able to 04h 
ſoul are to be ſtudied, in order to be al amples ot 


Imitation. 


hile feat 


: 5 ꝛ hes 0 CY 
with all their torce. Virgil f urniſhes wa engagement 
what we have faid about the ſimplicit“! Palle. See 


f mmitla an 
of each paſſion, in che deaths of Camilla a 
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. „ Croſs of Pass tod is a croſs thus 
Pas510Ns arp 00 whereon our Saviour ſuf- 
called wget croſſed in the middle, but nearer the 
= * arms ſhort, in proportion to the length of the 
ſhaft ra, in Botany, a genus of the gy- 
pax fe cla Its nan are theſe: 2 
3 plain coloured empalement of five leaves, 
1 half ſpear-ſhaped petals, which are large, plain, 
- tenſe; the nectatium has a triple crown; the outer, 
2 is longer, is faſtened to the inſide of the petal, but 
1 1 r, and compreſſed above; it has five awl-ſhaped 
4 — ſaſtened at theit baſe to the column of the ſtyle 
3 to the germen; the ſtyle is an erect cylindrical 
ee upon whoſe top ſits an oval germen, with three 
naler {tyles, which ſpread out ; the germen afterward 
becomes an oval fleſhy fruit, with one cell, fitting at the 
end of the ſtyle, filled with oval ſeeds, faſtened longitu- 
dinally to the Kin or nell. Miller reckons nineteen, and 
Iinnæus twenty-ſix ſpecies. i 
The different ſpecies of this plant cultivated in the gar- 
deus of the curious are very numerous, and molt of them 
very beautiful. - , 
The three more common kinds, which are what we ſce 
in molt gardens, are very hardy, and bear all the ſeveri- 
lies of our climate as well as if natives of it; for though 
the tender branches, and ſometimes even the main ſtem, 
are deſtroyed in our ſeverer winters, yet it always ſhoots 
up again from the root. ? ; 
Thele are propagated by laying down their branches, 
which- in one year's time will take good roots, and may 
be ranoved to the places where they are deſigned to re- 
rain. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is the lat- 
or cad of March, or the beginning of April: they ſhould 
Hunted againit a wall, or other building, which faces 
-oath-calt or ſouth-weſt 3 or elſe mixed among the 
i-vering fhrubs in quarters of large gardens : in this 
exe they mu be trained up to poles fixed in the earth 
bon thet purpoſe, and thus will flower well, and appear 
extremely beautiful. The belt ſeaſon for pruning them 
is in tue ſpring, and it is a good cuſtom to lay a foot 
thickneſs of mulch at the roots, which will effectually 
preſerve them from the ſeverity of the winter, and is ne- 
ceffary when they are planted in open quarters, and have 
not the defence of a wall behind them. The manner of 
pruning is to cut entirely off all the weak ſhoots, and 
ſhorten the ſtrong ones to about three feet in length. 
When they are planted againſt high buildings, they may 
be left lomething longer than this, to fill up the wall; 
but this is not very neceſſary, for they are very quick- 
growing plants, and in open quarters they ſhould be al- 
ways pruned much ſhorter than this, to bring their flowers 
nearer the ground. 
The molt common kind with us never bearing fruit in 
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but there is another ſpecies which has by ſome been miſ- 
taken for the ſame, though really very different, which 
couſtantly bears fruit with us; and the plants of this may 
be raiſed from ſeeds in the common way. 
155108 work, the week next preceding Eaſter. 
i is thus called from our Saviour's paſſion, i. e. his cru- 
eil gion, &c. which happened on the Friday of this week, 
now called (792d dv. | 
PASSIONATO, ia the 7talian Muſic, intimates that the 
part to which it is annexed ought to be played pallion- 
ety, or in a moving and affecting manner. 
PASSIVE, a term of relation, implying a thing to ſuffer, 
or undergo the action of ſome other; which, in reſpect 
hereof, is denominated aide. 
In all generations, philoſophers conceive an deli power, 
and a pore, 
in civil lite, we ſay, ſuch a perſon, in ſuch an election, 
bis both an actire voice, and a paſſtue, i. e. he is both 
capable of electing, and of being elected. 
dome alſo uſe the term paſſive debt, ſor a debt which we 
de another, in coutradiſtinction to an active debt, which 
IS oOwIng to nz. 
The chemiſts divide their principles, or elements, into 
alive and paſſive. Paſſive are ſuch as have no active force 
inberent in themſelves, aud which only act by being 
Joined with ſome of the others. 
a Phlegm and earth; ſome ſay alſo ſalt, and, in 
by 3, but ſulphur, or fire, which they will have the 
one of action and motion in the univerſe. 
oe 0 —_ a doctrine held by the NONJURORS, or 
Ti 8 men, who maintained, that it was never law- 
= ned e people, under any provocation or pretext 
e bs reſiſt their ſovereign. This doQtrine has 
N - Au e by many, who think it both law- 
— ecellary, in certain circumſtances, and in caſes 
urgent and momentous nature, to reſiſt the prince 


or the happineſs of the people. In the preſent advanced 


this climate can never be propagated any way but this; 


PAS 


ſtate of civil and religious liberty, this doctrine is now 
almoſt exploded in our country. 
Pass ivx qualities. See QUALITY. 
PASSIVE underſtanding. dee UNDERSTANDING; 
PASSIVE prayer, in the Language of Myſlic Divines, is a 
total ſuſpenſion or ligature of the intellectual faculties, in 
virtue whereof, the ſoul remains, of itſelf, and as to its 
own power, impotent with regard to the producing of 
any effects. See PRAYER. 
The paſſive ſtate, ſays Fenelon, is only paſſive in the ſame 
ſenſe as contemplation is ſo, i. e. it does not exclude 
peaceable, diſintereſted acts, but only unquiet ones, or 
ſuch as tend to our own intereſt, h 
In the paſſive ſtate, the ſoul has not properly any activity, 
any ſenſation of its own : it is a mere infinite flexibility 
of the ſoul, to which the feebleſt impulſe of grace gives 
motion. Id. 
PAsstvr, in Grammar, denotes a ſecond voice or inflexion 
of verbs, which, of active, become paſfve, by aſſuming, 
in the modern languages, new auxiliary verbs; and, in 
the ancient, by new terminations. See VERB, Voicr, 
&C. 
The Engliſh verbs become paſſive, by taking the auxiliary 
verb / am, in lieu of I have, wherewith the active are 
conjugated; the French, by Je ſuis, in lieu of Pay; the 
Italian, by 72 /o, for Ie ho, &c. 
Latin verbs become paſſive, by changing their termina- 
tions; as amor for amo, &c. amari for amare, &Cc. 
Engliſh verbs paſſive are nothing elſe, in effect, but the 
verb / am in all its inflexions, joined to the participle 
paſſroe; as, I am praiſed, in Latin, lauder; in French, 
Je ſuis loue ; J have been praiſed, Fay tte laue, laudattis 
ſum, &c. 


called, as energies, diſtinguiſhes active and paſſive verbs 
in the following manner. Every energy, he ſays, is na- 
turally fituate between two ſubſtantives, an energizer, 
which is active, and a ſubject, which is paſſtve, Hence 
then, if the energizer lead the ſentence, the energy fol- 
lows its character, and becomes what we call a verb ac- 

TIVE. Thus we ſay, Brutus amat, Brutus loves. On 

the contrary, if the paſſive ſubject be principal, it follows 

the character of this too; and becomes what we call a 

verb paſſive, Thus we ſay, Portia amatur, Portia i; 

loved. t 

Neuter Passivx is a verb, that has a paſſive conjugation, but 

a neuter ſignification. 

Of theſe there are a very ſmall number in Latin, more in 

French, and fewer in Engliſh : as, 7 am entered, ingreſſus 

ſum, Te ſuis entre, &C. | 

Grammarians are frequently miſtaken here, taking verbs 

for neuters paſſives, which, in effect, are aCtives, and 

only ditter in that they act on themſelves, by adding the 
pronoun perſonal; and which, on that footing, ſhould 
rather be neuters active, than neuters pale. 

Some admit of no genuine paſſrve verbs in the modern 

tongues; ſuch, we mean, as anſwer to the notion of pg/- 

ies in the ancient, where all is done by different termi- 
nations. On which footing, there ſhould be none but 
actives paſſive, and neuters paſſtve. 

PASSIVE waſſalage. Sec VASSALAGE. 

PASSO. Hee PASSAGE. 

PASSOVER, mwa7xa, a ſolemn ſeaſt, celebrated among the 
Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon next after the 
vernal equinox. 

This feaſt was called, by the ancient Latins and Greeks, 
paſcha, not from maoxw, I ſuffer, as Chryſoſtom, Ire- 
nxus, and Tertullian, weakly imagine, but from the He- 
brew MDD peſahh, paſſage, leap; the delign of the fealt 
being to commemorate the dettroying angel's paſſing ce, 
the houſes of the Ifraclites, when he entered in, and de- 
ſtroyed the ſirſt-born in thoſe of the Egyptians. Exod. 
xii. 27. 

8 imagine, that it was in memory of their 
paſſing the Red Sea that the paſſover was inſtituted; 
though it is certain the feaſt was held, and had its name, 
before the Iſraelites took a ſtep of their way out of Egypt, 
and conſequently ſeveral days before their paſſing the Red 
Sea. 

Beſides the paſſever celebrated on the fourteenth of the 
firlt month, there was a ſecond paſ/ever held on the four- 
teenth of the ſecond month after the equinox, inſtituted 
by God in favour of travellers, and ſick perſons, who 
could not attend at the firſt, nor be at Jeruſalem on the 
day. 

The Greeks, and even ſome of the catholic doctors, from 
the thirteenth, eighteenth, and ninetcenth chapters of 
St. John, take occaſion to conclude, that Jeſus antici- 
pated the day marked for the paſſover in the law; but 
the authority of three evangcliſts ſeems to evince the 
contrary. See Whitby's Diſſertation on this ſubject, in 


, an appendix to the fourteenth chapter of St. Mark 
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. Lamy 


Mr. Harris, who conſiders all verbs, that are ſtrictly ſo 
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aſſever on one day, and the Jews on another. 
7180 8 


PASS-PAR-TOUT, a maſter-key; or key that opens in- 


a 
PASSPORT, a licence or letter from a prince or governor, 


PASSPORT is alſo uſed for a licence granted by a prince for 


PassPoRT is alſo a licence obtained for the importing or 


Pass rok, or Pass, in Sea-Language, denotes a permiſ- 


PASSULATUM, a name given by the ancients to medi- 
PASS UM, a name given by the ancients to a kind of wine 
PASS-VOLANT, or Passt-voLant., See Fagor. 


PASTE, in Cookery, a ſoft compoſition of flour, wrought 


PASTE is alſo uſed in Confectionary, &c. for a preparation 


peach, and pear paſtes. | | 
Pas is alſo uſed tor a preparation of wheaten flour, boiled 

up, and incorporated with water ; uſed by various artifi- 
3 | 4 | | 


PAS 


! \ 
F. Lamy is of opinion, that he did not attend at the paſſ- 
over the laſt year of his life ; which ſentiment has drawn 
upon him abundance of oppoſers. 
F. Hardouin maintains, that the Galileans celebrated the 


-PAROLE, a command given in the head of an army, 
and thence communicated to the rear, by paſſing it from 
mouth to mouth. 


differently feveral locks belonging to the ſame lodge or 


artment. 


granting liberty and ſafe- conduct to travel, enter, and go 
out of, his territories, freely, and without moleſtation. 
The paſſport is properly given to friends, and the $AaFe- 
CONDUCT to enemies. 

For the proviſion by Magna Charta, in favour of merchan- 
dize, ſee MERCHANT. 

The violation of ſafe-conducts, or paſſports, expreſly 
granted by the king or his ambaſſadors to the ſubjects of 
a foreign power in time of mutual war, or committing 
acts - hoſtility againſt ſuch as are in amity, league, or 
truce with us, who are here under a general implied ſafe- 
conduct, are breaches of the public faith, without which 
there can be no intercourſe or commerce between one 
nation and another; and ſuch offences may, according 
to the writers upon the law of nations, be a juſt ground 
of a national war. And it is enacted by the ſtatute 31 
Hen. VI. cap. 4. now in force, that if any of the king's 
ſubjects attempt, or offend, upon the ſea, or in any port 
within the king's obeyſance, or againſt any ſtranger in 
amity, league, or truce, or under ſaſe- conduct, and eſ- 
poly by attacking his perſon, or ſpoiling him, or rob- 

ing him of his goods; the lord chancellor, with any of 
the juſtices of either the king's bench or common pleas, 
may cauſe full reſtitution and amends to be made to the 
pay injured. 

aſquier takes paſſport to have been introduced for paſſe- 
par-tout. Balzac mentions a very honourable paſſport 
given by an emperor to a philoſopher in theſe terms: 
« If there be any one on land, or fea, hardy enough to 
« moleſt Potamon, let him conſider whether he be ſtrong 
« enough to wage war with Cæſar.“ 


the importing or exporting merchandizes, moveables, &c. 
w.thout paying the duties. 

Merchanis ſometimes procure ſuch paſſports for certain 
kinds of commodities z and they are always given to am- 
baſſadors and miniſters, for their baggage, equipage, &c. 


exporting of merchandizes deemed contraband, and de- 
clared ſuch by tariffs, & c. as gold, filver, precious ſtones, 
ammunition of war, horſes, corn, wool, &c. upon pay- 
ing duties. 


ſion granted by any ſtate to navigate in ſome particular 
ſea, without hindrance or moleſtation from it. It con- 
tains the name of the veſſel, and that of the maſter, to- 
gether with her tonnage, and the number of her crew, 
certifying that ſhe belongs to the ſubjects of a particular 
ſtate, and requiring all perſons at peace with that ſtate 
to ſuffer her to proceed on her voyage without interrup- 
tion. 


cine compoſed of the pulp of raiſins paſſed through a 
ſieve, ſometimes alone, ſometimes with other ingre- 
dients. 


made of grapes, which had been ſuffered to remain on 
the vines till much withered and dried up : it is hence 
uſed alſo by ſome of the moderns to expreſs raiſin wine. 


In France, the paſſe-volants are condemned to be marked 
on the cheek with a fleur-de-lys. | 


up with proper fluids, as water, milk, or the like, to ſerve 
for caſes or collins, therein to bake meats, fruits, &c. 
Paſte is the baſis or foundation of pyes, tarts, pattics, paſ- 
ties, and other works of paſtry. 


of ſome fruit, made by beating the pulp thereof with 
ſome fluid, or other admixture, into a ſoft pappy conſiſt- 
ence, ſpreading it into a diſh, and drying it with ſugar, f 
till it becomes as pliable as an ordinary paſte. Sce Cox- 
FECTS. | 

It is uſed occaſionally for making the cruſts and bottoms 
of pyes, &c. 

Thus, with proper admixtures, they make almond pa/tes, 
apple paſtes, apricot paſtes, cherry, currant, lemon, plum, 


| 


| 


PAS 


cers, as upholſterers, ſaddlery bookbi 
of glue or ſize, to faſten or — — {1 
; z 


leather 


apers, &c. 


hen paſle is uſed by bookbind 
ings to rooms, it is uſual to mix a fourth, Pet, 


th d 
dren; ande 


arabic, or 
be Preſerved 


rti 
a quart, in the water employed for making i 


prevent not only rats and mice, but any other 


of the weight of the flour of powdete 
it is wanted ſtill more tenacious, gum 
of ſize, may be added. Paſte may 
ſolving a little ſublimate, in the propo 


min and inſeCts, from preying upon it. 
PasTEs, in the Glaſs Trade, a fort of _ 
glaſs kind, made from calcined cryſtal, 1 
lic preparations, to imitate the ſeveral 


Theſe are no way inferior to the native ton 


fully made and well 9838 in brightn 
rence, but want their hardneſs. 


theſe : 1. That all the veſſels in which th 
firmly Juted, and the lute left to dry befo 
into the fire. 
work as will bear the fire well. 3. Th 


Poſition 8 
ead, and oy 
natural ems, 
es, hen care. 
eſs or tranſpa. 


The general rules to be obſerved in the making them = 


ey 3 made ue 
re the 
2. That ſuch veſſels are choſes for 6 


at the powdershe 


prepared on a porphyry ſtone, not in a metal 


which would communicate a tinge to them, 4. 
juſt proportion in the quantities of the ſeveral ingredi- 
„That the materials de al 
the firſt time, 

breaking the 


ents be nicely obſerved. 
well mixed; and if not ſufficiently baked 


to be committed to the fire again, without 


mortar, 
That the 


* 


where 


metal. 


t; for, if this be not obſerved, they will be full of 
liſters and air-bladders. 6. That a ſmall vacuity be al. 
ways left at the top of the pot, to give room to the 


ſwelling of the ingredients. 


To make a paſte of extreme hareneſs, and capable of all 
the colours of the gems, with great luſtre and beauts 

take of prepared cryſtal ten pounds; ſalt of polverine, 
ſix pounds; ſulphur of lead, two pounds: mix all theſe 
well together into a fine powder ; make the whole, with 
common watery into a hard paſte, 2nd make of this paſte 
{mall cakes, of about three ounces weight each, 11 a 
hole in them made in their middle ; dry theſe in the ſun, 
and aſterwards calcine them in the {traighteſt part of a 
potter's furnace; after this powder them, and levigate 
them to a perfect finencſs on a porphyry, and ſet this 
powder in pots in a glaſs-furnace to purify for three days; 
then caſt the whole into water, and afterwards return it 
into the furnace, where let it ſtand fifteen days; in which 
time all foulneſs and blifters will diſappear, and the 115 
will greatly reſemble the natural jewels. To give thi 

the colour of the emerald, add to it braſs thrice calcined: 
for a ſea-green, braſs ſimply calcined to a redneſs; ſor a 
ſapphire, add zaffer, with manganeſe; and for a topaz, 
manganeſe and tartar. All the gems are thus imitated in 
paſte, by the ſame way of working as the making of the 
coloured glaſſes; and this is ſo hard, that they very much 


approach to the natural gems. 


The colours in all the counterfeit gems made of the ſeve- 
ral paſtes, may be made deeper or lighter, according to 
the works for which the ſtones are deſigned ; and it is a 
neceſſary general rule, that ſmall ſtones for rings, Ke. 
require a deeper colour, and large ones a paler, 
the colours made from manganeſe, verdigriſe, and zaffer, 


which are the ingredients commonly uſed, there 


Beſides 


are other 


very fine ones, which care and {kill may prepare: very 
fine red may be made from gold, and one not much in- 
ferior to that from iron; a very fine green from braſs or 
copper, and a ſky colour ſrom ſilver; and a much by 
one from the common ſmall garnets of Bohemia, whic 

are of little value. The gems alſo afford glorious co- 


lours like their own. 


The fine blue from ſilver is, probably, only from the ſmall 


quantity of copper uſed in the alloy. 


A very ſingular and excellent my of making the paf{cto 
t 


imitate the coloured gems, is 


is: take a quantity 0 


ſaccharum ſaturni, or ſugar of lead, made wh ue 
in the common way ; ſet it in ſand, in a glaſs rb to 
luted from the neck downwards; leave the mouth 0 


glaſs open, and continue the fire t 
then take out the ſalt, and if it be not red, 


owder it fine, and return it into the veſſel, 


in the ſand-heat twenty-four hours more, 


as red as cinnabar. The fire mult not be ma 
ſpoiled. 


as to melt it, for then all the proceſs is 


wenty-four hours; 


but yellowiſh, 


and keep it 
till it becomes 
de ſo ſtrong 


Pour 


diſtilled vinegar on this calcined ſalt, and ſeparate the 


ſolution from the dregs; let the decante 
days in an earthen veſſel, to give ti 
ment to ſubſide ; filter this liquor, 
glaſs body, and there will remain a mo 
lead; dry this well, then diſſolve it in fair 
ſolution ſtand fix days in a glazed pan; 


. . it to 2 
then filtre the clear ſolution, and evaporate it tion 


more pure white and ſweet ſalt ; repeat 


d liquor ſtand f 
me for the finer ſedi. 
and evaporate it f 
ſt pure 
water; let 


ſalt 0 


this ope 


three 


PAS 


but the now perfectly pure ſalt into a glaſs | 

thre? dimes 3 PU. ſand-heat for ſeveral days, and it will 

1 10 to a fine impalpable powder, of a lively red. 
be cal 

15 8 as in the common compoſition 

* of the ſeveral colours, only inſtead of red 

"his powder, and the produce will well reward 


| 
the trou 


pon. proper for receiving colours may be readily made 
75 oundin 
ae drk — of red lead, two pounds of pu- 
cle | 


Laſhes, and one pound of nitre. A ſofter 
gle may -anſed z red lead, and purified pearl. 
kite ſand cleanſed z red lead, and purined pear 
hog f each three pounds z one pound of nitre, half a 
_ of horas, and three ounces of arſenic. For com- 
»4 ſe, a pound of common ſalt may be ſubſtituted for 
3 This glaſs will be very ſoft, and will not bear 
1 if employed for rings, buckles, or ſ uch imi- 
3 of ſtones, as are expoſed to much rubbing z but 
fr ear-ringss ornaments worn on the breaſt, and thoſe 

lite uſed, it may laſt a conſiderable time. : 
In order to give paſte different colours, the proceſs is as 
ſollows. 
Pars reſembling amethy/ts Take ten pounds of either of 
the comp ſitions deſcribed under colouring of GLASS 3 
one ounce and a half of manganeſe, and one dram of 
fer; powder and fuſe them together. See AME- 
rurs r. 
Pare perfe ly black. Take ten pounds of either of the 
compoſitions juſt reſerred to, one ounce of zaffer, ſix 
irams of mangancſe, and five drams of iron, highly cal- 
ined ; and proceed as before. 
pierk, ue. Take of the fame compoſition ten pounds; 
of zafier, fix drams; and of manganeſe, two drams; 
and proceed as with the foregoing. 
Part reſembling the chryſolite. Take of either of the com- 
poſitions for paſte above deſcribed, prepared without ſalt- 
petre, ten pounds, and of calcined iron five drams; and 
purſue the ſame proceſs as with the reſt. Sce Cir y5s0- 
LITE. 
PasTE reſembling the red cornelian. Take of the compoſi- 
tions mentioned under colouring of GLASS, twp pounds; 
of glaſs of antimony, one pound; of the calcined vitriol, 
called ſcarlet oker, two ounces ; and of manganeſe, one 
dram. Fuſe the glaſs of antimony and manganeſe with 
the compohtion 3 then powder them, and mix them with 
the other, by grinding them together, and fuſe them 
with a gentle heat. 
PasTe reſembling tohite cornelian. Take of the compoſition 
juſt referred to, two pounds; and of yellow oker, well 
waſhed, two drams; and of calcined bones, one ounce. 
Mix them, and fuſe them with a gentle heat. 
PASTE reſembling the diamond. Take of the white ſand, fix 
pounds; of red lead, four pounds; of pearl-aſhes, pu- 
ried, three pounds; of nitre, two pounds; of arſenic, 
hve ounces; and of manganeſe, one ſcruple. Powder 
and fuſe them, 
Pasre reſembling the eagle marine. Take ten pounds of the 
compoſition under Lass; three ounces of copper, highly 
calcined with ſulphur; and one ſcruple of Zaffer. | 
ce:d as before. 
err like emerald. Take of the ſame compolition with 
te laſt, nine pounds; three ounces of copper, Preci- 
pitated from aqua fortis, and two drams of precipitated 
ron. See EMERALD. 
P4sTE lite garnet. Take two ounds of the compoſition 
under GLASS; two 4 K his alef Jan. 2 
e pounds of the glaſs of antimony, and 
0 2 manganeſe, For vinegar garnet, take of the 
2 . ; = - or pale, deſcribed in this article, two pounds; 
Anf wank glaſs of antimony, and half an ounce of 
ry = bl 5 mix the iron with the uncoloured 
* ee. then add the glaſs of antimony, 
Pee bog continue them in the heat till the whole 
ert, gold, or 1 55 A 
tion {ox pat fi ull yellow colour. Take of the compoſi- 
ion ch - pounds, and one ounce and a half of 
Pb 4 7 caicined;z proceeding as with the others. 
4 Purple. Take of either of the compoſitions for 


Paſte, t ws 

aff zu pounds ; of manganeſe, one ounce; and of 
er, half an ounce, : 

As re, re 


ſembling ruby. Take one d of either of th 
PCD: ofa; pound of either of the 
* for pale, and two drams of calx cafſii, or 
the cals * ar gold by tin; powder the pie, and grind 
tr, and gold with it in a glaſs, flint, or agate mor- 
may be 1 fuſe them together. cheaper ruby pa/te 
compoſi ade with half a pound of either of the above 
rey, N half a pound of glaſs of antimony, and 
and a ha 
beſore. 
UTE reſemblin 4b 
hire, 
wh ten ts Fig mo : 


ple; and of the ca/x cafſi; one dram. Powder and fuſe 


them. Or the ſame may be done, by mixing with the 
paſte one- eighth of its weight of ſmalt. See SarPHIRE. 


ſulphur of lead. Neri's Art of Glaſs. PASTE like topaz. Take of the compoſitions under GLAss, 


ten pounds, omitting the ſalt-petre z and an equal quan- 
tity of the gold-coloured hard GLAss. Powder and fuſe 
them. See Top AZ. 


be of the operation, as experience has often |PasTe /ike turquoiſe. Take of the compoſition for blue 


paſte, already deſcribed, ten pounds; of calcined bone, 
horn, or ivory, half a pound. Powder and fuſe them. 


and mixing fix pounds of white ſand, [PasTE, opake white. Take of the compoſition for paſte, 


ten pounds; and one pound of calcined horn, ivory, oc 
bone; and proceed as before. 


6.4 pea . wage 
nßed p he made, in the fame manner, of ſix pounds ee white, like opal. See Op A. 


PASTE for angling. There are many receipts which parti- 
cular people are fond of ; but the following compolition 
ſcems one of the beſt : take equal quantities of freſh but- 
ter and ſheep's ſuet, about half as much of good old 
cheeſe, and the crumb of an old ſtale white loaf, as much 
as will, when they are all beaten in a mortar, make the 
whole into a pate; add a little wool or tow, that it may 
keep the better on the hook. The place ſhould be baited 
with blood and grains over night, and in the morning 
this paſte will be found an excellent bait. See Fisn- 
ING. 
PasTEs for birds, a general ſort of food made by the peo- 
ple who breed up birds from the neſt, and ſuiting almoſt 
all kinds. 
It is made in the following manner : grind half a peck of 
large beans, well dried, to a very fine meal ; take of this 
meal two pounds; of the beſt ſweet almonds blanched, 
one pound; theſe muſt be well beat together in a mor- 
tar, till perfectly mixed; then to a quarter of a pound 
of freſh butter, in a faucepan well tinned, add the paſte, 
and mix all well together over a charcoal fire, ſtirring it 
as it boils with a wooden ſpoon ; then add the yolks of 
four eggs, and a little ſaffron, and finally a ſmall quan- 
tity of the fineſt virgin honey, When theſe are well in- 
corporated, and are tolerably thin and without lumps, 
the whole is to be poured into a colander, made with 
fuch holes as will let the compoſition paſs through: if 
any of it is ſo {tiff that it will not go through, it muſt be 
beat again in a mortar, and by that means made fit to 
paſs the holes, and mix with the reſt. When the whole 
is done, it is to be put into a pot, and a little clarified 
honcy being melted and poured on it, it will keep very 
well for fix months or longer. 
PASTEBOARD, a kind of thick paper, formed of ſevetal 
ſheets paſted rogether. 
There is alfo a coarſe kind of paſteboard, made of old pa- 
per and old paſteboard, beaten in a mortar with water, 
and reduced into a kind of vulp; to which is added a 
little paſte, to give the maſs a conſiſtence: after which, 
it is formed in a mould, and, to finiſh it, laid ina prels, 
to ſqueeze out all the water, and reduce it to its proper 
thickneſs. 
Each kind is diſtinguiſhed by numeroes, which expreſs the 
fineneſs and value: the fineſt is covered on both ſides 
with a very white, ſmooth paper; others only on one 
fide z and others on both ſides with common paper. 
The chief uſe of paſtebeard is in the binding of books, 
and the making of letter-caſes, hat-caſes, gloves, &C+ 
See Book-BINDING. 
For the duty on paſicboard, fee PAPER. 
PASTEL. See PasTir. 
PASTERN of a horſe, the diſtance between the fetlock 
or joint next the foot and the coronet of the hoof. 
This part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in middle-fized 
horſes ; becauſe long paſterns are weak, and cannot ſo 
well endure travel. 
PASTERN joint is the joint above the paſtern. 
The paſtern jcint, after travelling, is very apt to be crown- 
ed, i. e. to have a ſwelling round it, beneath the ſkin, 
in ſorm of a circle, a third of an inch broad. 
PASTIL, or PasTeL, among Painters, &c. a ſort of paſte, 
made of ſeveral colours, ground up with gum-water, 
cither together or ſeparately, in order to make crayons 
to paint with on paper or parchment. See CRAYON. 
PASTIL, paſtillus, is alſo uſed for a dry compoſition, yield- 
ing a fragrant ſmell when burnt in a pertuming pan, to 
clear and ſcent the air of a chamber. | : 
It is compoſed of odorous reſins, mixed with aromatic 
woods or drugs pulveriſed, and incorporated with mu- 
cilages of gum tragacanth. Some call theſe compolitions 
oſſelets of Cyprus. | 
There are alſo paftils for the mouth, chewed to procure 
a ſweet breath. Theſe have ſeveral names, and conſiſt 
of ſeveral preparations, as muſcadines, conſerves, &c. 
Pas TIL, or N is ſometimes alſo uſed for the plant 


lf of the calx of gold; proceeding as | otherwiſe called w 04D. 


PasT1L, in Con/e&ionary, is a preparation of ſugar with 


Take of the compoſition for | lemon-water, &c. boiled up with gum-water, ſtrained, 
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zaffer, three drams and one ſcru- | beat up, and, by the addition of more dry ſugar, worked 
p | 1 5 
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into a pliable paſte, and thus formed into round or ob- 
long figures, and dried in a ſtove, See LoZENGE. 

PASTINACA, in Botany. Sec ParsNEP. 

PasTINACA marina, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh, called 
in Engliſh the poiſon fi/h, yg ado or Hing-ray. It is one 
of the flat cartilaginous fiſhes, and ſomething like the 
common ſkate. It is a ſpecies of the raia, or ray-fiſh, 
and diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from the other N by 
the name of the ſmooth- bodied ray, with no fins to the 
tail, but with a long, bony, ſerrated ſpine in it. 

This fiſh is the 7eoy0r of Ariſtotle and Oppian, and is 
called, by the modern Italians, banco. 

Its tail, in which all its poiſon is ſaid to be lodged, is 
long, ſmooth, and round, with a thorn, or dart, of a 
finger's length, toothed on each fide like a ſaw, 
with the tecth ſtanding upwards, or toward the head. 
This is placed at the diſtance of about one third of the 
length of the tail; and that from this place grows very 
ſlender, and ends in a very flender point. It grows, 
ſometimes, to ten pounds weight; and when the tail is 
cut of is commonly fold in the markets of Italy, and 
elſewhere. See Tab. III. of Fiſhes, Ne 35. 

Authors give us many remarkable accounts of the poiſon 
of this fiſh, which it communicates to animals by the 

s | ſtroke of its tail. They mention alſo two kinds of it; 

that is, beſide the ordinary ſpecies, which is ſmooth, 
another called the paftinaca marina ajpera, which is 
rough and prickly. 
Mr. Pennant obſerves, that there is no credit due to the 
generally received opinion of its venomous qualities, 
though even Linnæus has adopted it. The ſpine is the 
weapon of offence, belonging to the fiſh, which is ca- 
pable cf giving a very bad wound, attended with dan- 
gerous ſymptoms, when it happens on a tendinous part, 
or to a perſon with a bad habit of body. Pennant's 
Britiſh Zool. vol. iii. p.95. See TorPeDo. 

PASTINATION, a term, ſometimes uſed in Agriculture, 
for the act of opening, looſening, and preparing the 
earth for planting. 

PASTOPHORI, wa5ogepot, among the ancients, prieſts 

8 . | whoſe huſineſs it was, at ſolemn feſtivals, to carry the 

5 ſhrine of the deity, when they were to pray to him for 
rain, fair weather, or the like. | 

PASTOPHORIA, in Antiquity, the apartments, near the 
temples, where the paſtophori were lodged. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, deſcribing the temples of the 
Egyptians, ſays, that, after having paſſed through magni- 
ficent courts, you are conducted to a temple, which is at 
the farther end of theſe courts, and then a paſtophorus 
gravely lifts up the veil, which is at the door, to ſhew 

1 you the deity within; which is nothing but a dog or a 

1 cat, or ſome other animal. Theſe paſtepbhori alſo ſup- 

ported the ſhrine, or niche of theſe ridiculous divinities, 

when they were carried in proceſſion. Apuleius ſpeaks 
of the pa/iophor: that carried the Syrian goddeſs. 

In the temple of Jeruſalem there were two courts ſur- 
| rounded with galleries, and all round about were ſeveral 
lodging rooms for the prieſts, and to lay up wood, wine, 

oil, ſalt, mcal, ſpices, incenſe, veſtments, valuable veſ- 

ſels, and proviſions neceſſary for the ſacrifices and lamps, 
as alſo is the ſupport and maintenance of the prieſts. 

Sce 1 Chron. ix. 20, 33- Ezek. xl. 17, 18. 1 Chron. 

XXV1. 16. 

ASTOR, originally, ſignifies one that /paſcit) feeds. 

Hence it was anciently uſed for a /hepherd, or advocate 

and is now appropriated to a mznz/ter, or one that has the 

F cure of ſouls. | 

| Pas rox pijcis, in Tchthyslogy, the name of a fiſh of the 
mullet kind, caught in the American ſeas and rivers, and 
eſteemed a very well taſted one. 

It is of the uſual ſize of our river trout, and not unlike 
that fiſh in ſhape ; its ſcales are large, and of a filvery 
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1 white, and are ranged in the ſame order with thoſe of 

* the perch, with greyiſh lines between the ſeveral ar- 
By 6 rangements; it has ſeven fins all very large, eſpecially 

1 | that on the back, and its tail is remarkably forked ; all 
a5 


the fins are white, and the coverings of the gills are ſcaly, 
not bony, as in moſt other ſiſhes; whence it has been 
. ſuppoſed to have no gills. 
| PASLORAL, ſomething that relates to ſhepherds, paſtores. 
| The poets repreſent the innocence of a paftora! life, and 
paſtoral manners, in the moſt agreeable light. We 
muſt not imagine them ſo beautiful in nature as in their 
| deſcriptions. 
Pas ToRAL, in Poetry, denotes a compoſition, the ſubject 
whereof is ſomething in the paſtoral, or at leaſt in rural 
| life, and the perſons ſhepherds, or at leaſt ruſtics. 
=. Moſt authors, except the Englith, eſteem paſtoral of the 
| dramatic kind; and define it a dramatic piece, wherein 


| | > the perſons are clad like nymphs and ſhepherds, and | 


act their own amours. The ſcene is always in the 
} fields or the woods; whence Taſſo calls pa/teral, favdla 
1 boſcareccia. 


— 


Such are the Paſtor Fido, of 
Taffo; the Sylvia, of Mairet, the Fre 


Comus, of Milton, &c. Tafſy aſſum 
honour of having invented paſtoral ; 


This kind of dramatic 
nec of the eclogues or 
toral ſcene. It muſt be 
ſhepherds are ſuppoſed 


PASTO RAIL column. See 


piities, cakes, biſcuits, 


Linwood. 


in paſlure. 


for producing the fruits 


into the ground before 


ſpread with it over the 
for it is waſhed down t 


it is moſt wanted. 


ſet of plants are given 
But as particularly uſe 


In order to lay down 


graſs for paſture-groun 
2 


among us: nor have we any thin 
the title of paſtorals, but country 


its goodneſs, Fine mould mixed wi 


gives them a new and fine ſoil juſt in t 


The beſt manure for paſture-land is 

of old hay-ſtacks ; for theſe moulder awa 

rich ſoil, and are always full of 

fallen at times from the hay, which all grow 

on the . and thus new nouriſh 
pl. 


it is as improper for corn-land, anc 
ever be ſuffered to mix with th 
grounds; as it will then raiſe gra 
which, though of uſe in paſture, are 
corn. Mortimer's Huſbandiy. 


made the firſt attempt of this kind Cari's, who 
Aminta, which did not appear ll th w 
cing what had been done by Beccari, the tb 
forgot, and Taſſo was left as the inventor author wes 
It is certain this kind of paſtoral fable 8 
ing to the rules of the ft Ven 
ancients. The Greeks aud Lating h 
duced ſhepherds in their eclogues ; but th 
had nothing theatrical in them ; nor 
ever brought upon the ſtage. 


age, was unknown 


paſtoral is as yet but 


ſimple, and but one 


to play. 
COLUMN, 


PASTORAL Hat See CRovSIER. 

PASTRY, hat branch of cookery, which teaches the gr 
paration of paſte with ſeveral favour of le 
frui's, ſpices, tugar, buster, &c. 
Paſtry is chiefly conver/unt in the making of pies, paliies, 


&c. 


of the former. 


poſed accord. 


zve indeed intro 


were the hep 


8 conſidergh! 
at co pieces after 
ö idyllion of the ancieuts 
Every paſtoral, even in this laſt vicw, 


= s ' 
little plot or fable, which may deferve th ould bare z 


e title ot paſe 
, » Yet, nc | 
as to reſuſe all digreſſions, provided they be but i y 
This rule of the plot is every where obſerve * 
PASTORAL, in the Halian Mie 
very ſweet, eaſy, gentle mann 


among the 


C a 


ierds 


litle known 
de Unger 
he man. 


{ a by Virgil 
an air compoſed after 3 
er, in imitation of the 


Ats 


y ingredients 0f felh, 


PASTURE, poſlura, in our law-bouks, „ any late where 
cattle are occaijonally fed. 
4 which it differs from paſcua, which iss 
wholly apart for feeding, and never plowed. 
Paſtura omne genus paſcendli /ignificat, ſive in pratis, |, 
in ſtipula, ide in agris, /tve in canpis: fed paſcua | 
locus principaliter deputatus peceribus paſcend's, ut puta ir 
montibus, moris, mariſcis, & planis non cultis nec aratis, 


PASTURE grennd is properly that which is not cultivated; 
that is, it is neither meadow, nor arable ; but reſetred 
for the feediny of cattle. 
The beſt domaias are thoſe conſiſting in paſture; they 
need 119 tilling. Holland is a country abounding much 


Paſlure-land is of ſuch advantage to huſbandry, that 
many prefer it even to corn-land, becauſe of the ſmall 
hazard and labour that attend it, and as it lays the 
foundation for moſt of the profit: that is expected from 
the arable-land ; becauſe of the manure the cattle afford 
which are ſed upon it. Where dung is not tv be bought, 
as is often the caſe in places Ciſtant from e towns, 
the farmer is ſorced to proportion his arabie o his puſ- 
ture-land, in ſuch manner, that the cattle {4 on the 
latter may be ſufficient tor a ſupply of dung, ſo neceliary 


Paſiure-lands are of three kinds. 1. The up-lauds : theſe 
lie ſo high as not to be overflowed by rivers or nd. 
floods. 2. Thoſe low-lands which lic near rivers and 
fens. And, 3. thoſe that lie near the ſea. See Ur- 
LAND, MARSH-LAND, MEapow, and Lax d. 

Paſture-land requires the refreſhment of dung, as well 
as the arable or corn-land ; bu: there is to be a difference 
made in the laying it on and ſpre ding it. 
performs the office of ſpreadinz the dung on 
lands; but the belt contrivance for paſ{ures 15 to Ay the 
dung in ſmall heaps, and draw over it a . 
of buſhes. All dung that is Jaid on paſitr e- lang mol 
be laid on in winter, that the rains may W n 1t5 144 
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P4sT UREs artificial. 


p A T 


| - it from weeds, and to ſow the graſs- 
E well, _ 2 of September, or a little ſooner 
4 - ah and if there be a proſpect of rain. The 
_ ne the upland hay-ſeeds, taken from the 
Pp lures, where there are no bad weeds, of which 
cleaneſt Je buſhels will ſuffice for an acre. White 
or white honey ſuckle graſs is very pro- 
ds of it will be enough for an acre. 
ſeparately; the graſs ſeed firit, 


ch clover, 
- and eight Poun 
They ſhould be fown 
and then | 


ad ſhould be lightly har:owed, and in two or three 
70U 


oled to break the clods, ſmooth the ground, and 
of ſeeds- When they grow up, they ſhouid be care- 
1 ceded, and well rolled, in order to preſs down 
full "aſs and form a thiek bottom and ſward. After 
- Tad has been thus ſown, and brought to a good 
2 : the method of preſerving it good is conſtantly to 
1 ground with a heavy roller, every ſpring and 
. to cut up the weeds, at the ſame ſeaſons ; to 
tel theſe paſtures, every third year; and to mow one 
ſeaſon, and feed the next. Miller. | 
grp. As to the difference of the quantity 
/ daſture made by dung without tillage, and 
nn without dung, the latter is many 
times greater, as has been proved by repeated experi- 
ments on unplowed land, whereon a dunghill had Jain 
far wo or three years, and being then removed was 
nted with turneps 3 and at the lame time a tilled land 
contizuous thereto, was drilled with turneps, and horſe— 
koed. The other being hand-hoed, ſeemed to proſper 
beſt at the firſt, bur in fine it did not amount to a fifth 
art of the tilled and hof ſe-hoed land, either in bigneſs 
or in crops 3 ſo that the benefit of the dung and hand. 
hoe was inconſidcrable in compariſon of the plough and 
\.(.hoe, The little quantity ot artificial paſlure raiſed 
ns onlo near the ſurface, and did not reach 


the 311 11ke ooh of thoſe which were placed 
in an artificial piu, that reached to the bottom of the 
common bed of mould. 

Another proof of the ſame kind is, that ſeveral lands of 
rurneps, drilled on the level, and at three feet rows, 
plowed, and doubly dunged, and ailo horſe-hoed, did 
not pro/uce nearly ſo good a crop of turneps as fix feet 
ridges adjoining horſe-hoed, though no dung had been 
hid on them for many years. 

In this caſe, there was no other difference but that the 
three feet rows did not admit the hoe-plough to raiſe 
half the artificial paſture as the ſix feet rows did. The 
dung plowed into the narrow intervals before drilling, 
could operate no farther with any great effect than 
the hoe-plough could turn it up and help its pul- 
verization. Upon the whole, dung without tillage can 
do very little; with ſome tillage, it. does ſomething z with 
much tillage it pulverizes the foil in much leſs time than 
tilage alone can do it in; but tillage alone, in more 
time, can pulyerize it as well. Much of the dung com- 
monly uſed on fields is to be ſaved on this principle; 


a little more hoeing between the rows of the plants | 


applies the place of it, and is done at much leſs ex- 
pence than that of ſo much manure, of the hands ne- 


clary to lay it on, and the carriage. Tull's Horſe-hoe- 
ng Hutbandry. 


Pasrpkk of plants. See PLANT. 
PASTURE, admeaſurement of. See ADMEASUREMENT., 


. common of. Hee COMMON. 

DIUS, the procuration or proviſion, which the king's 
4 lord 7 are bound to make for them at certain 
is or ſeaſons, ot as oft 
1 often as they make a progreſs to 
8 many places, has been converted into a pecu- 
ee; as in the procurations of the clergy. 

* in Cookery, a work of paſtry; beiug a preparation 
1 one proper meat, as beef, veniſon, lamb, or the 
* boued, beaten up to a pulp, and highly ſea- 
lle I up in a paſte, and then baked in an oven. 

. e N f 
nan le p una Paſiies, umbel paſites, kidney paſttes, 

1 3 Ornithology, the name by which the Portugueſe 

-_ call a large and a Kew roi American duck, 
"vp among others by its Braſilian name, IECATI“I 
PALACI, in 1, . 
he Wein h bel), images of certain gods catried by 
wh on the prows of their gallies. 
Medici ID. iv. calls them a, The word is 
ry * derived from pethica, i. e. titulus. Sce 
anaan, lib. ji. cap. 3. But Scaliger does not 


de. Morin derives it f is ani 
; sit rom Tyyz 3, monkey, this ani- 


Ullae 
acr has lately obſerved, that Herodotus does not 


he Dutch clover. After they are ſown, the | 


in the turneps till they arrived at | 


Ml having N 
prime ce an object of worſhip among the 
ber neighbours. hence might have been honoured by 


PA T 


call the pateci gods; but that they obtained this dignity 
from the liberality of Heſychius and Suidas, and other 
ancient lexicographers, who place them at the ſtem of 
ſhips, whereas Herodotus placed them at the prow. 
Scaliger, Bochart, and Selden, have taken ſome pains 
about this ſubject. * Fe 

Mr. Morin has alſo given us a learned diſſertation on 
this head, in the Memoires de l' Acad, des Inſcript. & 
Belles Lettres, tom. i. but Mr. Elſner thinks it defective 
in point of evidence. | 
PATAGONULA, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the pentandria monogynia claſs z the characteis 
of which are theſe: the cup is an extremely ſmall peti- 
anthium, divided into five ſegments, and remains after 
the flower is fallen; the flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
with ſcarce any tube, the margin of which is divided 
into five acute oval ſegments; the ſtamina 1: five 
filaments of the length of the flower; the anthc: + are 
ſimple ; the germen of the piſtil is oval and pointed ; 
the ſtyle is ſlender, and ſlightly bifid, its ramifications 
are alſo bid again; this is of the ſame length with the 
ſtamina, and remains when the flower is fallen; the 
ſtigmata are fimple ; the fruit is an oval and pointed cap- 
ſule, ſtanding on a large cup, made up of five long ſeg- 
ments emarginated, or rimmed round their edges; the 
ſeeds of this plant are yet unknown; but the conſtruc- 
tion of the cup, in which the capſule ſtands, is alone a 


ſpecies. 

PATPANGHII, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 

have called the tree whoſe wood is the Loc woop, uſed 

in dying and in medicine. | 

PATARINS. See AL B1GENnsEs and PAULICIANS, 

PATAVINITY, Patavinitas, amongCy:tics, a ſault objected 
to Titus Livy, which he derived from his country Padua, 
by the ancients called Patavium. 

Afinius Pollio, as we are informed by Quintilian, taxed 
Livy with Patavinity. But what this Patavinity conſiſted 
in, the critics have been much puzzled to find out. 
Morhof believes it to be a certain turn of expreſſion, and 
ſome phraſes peculiar to the Padueſe. All we know for 
certain 1s, that it was a fault in the language of Livy, 
not in the ſentiments or manners. In all probability, 
it is one of thoſe delicacies that are loſt in a dead lan- 
guage. 

Dan. Georg. Morhof has an expreſs treatiſe, De Pata- 
diuitate Liviana, printed at Kiel, in 1685, wherc he ex- 
plains, very learnedly, the urbanity and peregrinity of the 
Latin tongue, 

PATE, in fortification, a kind of platform, like what they 
call a HORSE-SHOE 3 not always regular, but generally 
oval, encompaſſed only with a parapet, and having no- 
thing to flank it. It is uſually erected in marſhy grounds, 
to cover a gate of a town, or the like. 

PATEE, or PATTEE, a term, in Heraldry, for a croſs, 

ſmall in the center, and widening towards the extremes. 

See Tab. II. Herald. fig. 75. The field, ſable; a croſs 

patee, argent; by the name of Croſs. 

This form of a croſs is alſo called forme. 

It is alſo a term uſed by ſome to expreſs a ſort of ir- 

regular line, differing from the indented, ingrailed, and 

all the other regular and common lines, and called by 
ſome the dovetail line. 

It is ſomewhat like the joint called by our joiners by 

this laſt name, but it is not in general uſe, and is by 

ſome reckoned among what the French call the CLATTE. 

PATEESs, petty. See PETTY. 

PATELLA, in Anatomy, a bone which covers the forepart 
of the joint of the knee; called alſo mala, rotula, and 
popularly the knee-pan. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteel.) fig. 3. 
u. 21. fig. 7. u. 25. 

It is divided into a baſis, apex, and two ſides, one con- 
vex, the other concave. The baſis is the ſuperior and 
thickeſt part of the bone, and is marked with a very 
conſiderable muſcular impreſhon, which runs down for 
a little way on the convex fide; the apex is obtuſe, and 
ſerves for the inſertion of a ſtrong ligament, which ties 
the patella to the ſpine of the tibia ; the anterior ſide 
is convex, with ſome ſmall inequalities and furrows upon 
it; the poſterior ſide is concave, covered with a car- 
tilage, reaching near the apex, and termit.ating at an 
unequal cavity or foſſula, which is an impre ſſion for the 
ligament already mentioned. This cartilaginous fide is 
parted in two by a ridge which goes between the baſis 
and apex, and the two parts are exactly ſuited to the 
pulley of the os femoris, the external part being broader 
than the internal, which is likewiſe obſervable in the 
ulley. 'The pate//a remains long cartilaginous, and in 
ollifying it becomes entirely cellular, except the fur- 
faces of its two ſides and the impreſſions. It is con- 
need with the tuberoſity of the tibia, by a thick ſhort 
ligament; and indeed it may be looked upon as belong- 


ing 


ſuthcient diſtinction for this genus. There is only one | 
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PAT 


ing in a particular manner to the tibia, or as a move- | 
able olecranum z which again may be looked upon as a 


fixed patella. Winſlow. 
Over this bone ſlide the tendons of the muſcles, which 
extend the leg, as on a trochlea or pulley. 
But its more immediate uſe is to hinder the leg from 
being bent forwards in extenſion ; which would of ne- 
ceſſity be the caſe in this articulation, did not this bone, 
like a bolſter, check its rolling forwards; in the ſame 
manner as the olecranum does the ſwing of the cubitus 
backwards. 
In an erect poſture, when one foot is ſet forwards, the 
whole weight of the body bears on the patella; which, 
in this ſituation, hinders the knee from bending back- 
wards, and ſtraining the muſcles that infle& it bebind. 
Hence it was, that Galen's wreſtler, who had diſlocated 
his patella, found ſo much = in going down hill. 
PaTELLA, frafure 4 the. The patella, or knee- pan, is 
much more ſubject to a tranſverſe fracture than to one 
in any other direction. The longitudinal fracture of 
this bone happens more rarely, but when it does, is 
much more eaſily cured; becauſe the fragments of the 
bone, in this caſe, generally keep in their right places; 
but when the bone is broken, not only tranſverſely, but 
into ſeveral pieces, the caſe is yet more difficult and 
dangerous. The cure of this fracture muſt be at- 
tempted in this manner: in a longitudinal or perpendi- 
cular fracture, the patient muſt be laid upon his back, 
and, extending the foot, the ſurgeon muſt replace the 
fragments on both ſides with the preiTure of his hands, 
binding them up carefully with the uniting bandage ; 
which mult be applied, in this caſe, in the ſame man- 
ner with that uſed in large wounds in tbe belly or fore- 
head. But when the patella is broken tranſverſely, or 
into ſeveral pieces, the patient, being laid in the ſame 
poſture, and extending his foot as before, the ſurgeon is, 
with great care, to endeavour, with the palms of both 
hands, aſſiſted by his fingers and thumbs, to bring to- 
gether and replace the fragments in their natural ſitu- 
ation; and when that is done, they muſt be retained 
firmly together, by means of a plaſter made in form of 
a half-moon, or properly perforated, and then the foot 
and leg are to be bound up, and placed ſo that they can- 
not be eafily moved : but to prevent the bone from being 
diſplaced again, the patient muſt not uſe his leg till 
after the ninth or tenth week. Heiſter. 


PaTELL A, /rxated. The patclla is moſt uſually luxated 


either on the internal or external fide of the joint, though 
22 give accounts of its being ſometimes luxated 
oth above and below it. Whenever the knee itſelf is 
perfeAly luxated, the patella can ſcarce avoid being diſ- 
placed at the ſame time, becauſe of its ſtrong connection 
to the thigh and to the tibia. 
The reduction of a luxated patella is uſually no great dif- 
ficulty. [be patient is to be laid flat on his back upon 
a table or bed, or upon an even floor, ſo that his leg 
may be pulled out {trait by an aſſiſtant ; when this is 
ſuftici-ntly extended, the ſurgeon mult graſp the patella 
with his fingers, and aftcrwards, by the aſſiſtance of his 
hand, preſs it ſtrongly into its proper place. This may 
be alſo poſſibly eie cted while the patient ſtands upright. 
When this is done, there remains nothing but carefully 
to bind up the pait, and let the patient reſt for ſome 
days; ſometimes gently bending and extending his leg, 
— Les mean while, that it may not become ſtiff.— 
ciſter. 


PATPELL 4, in Natural Hiſtery. See LI MET. 
PaTELL 4, in the Hiſtory of Inſefs, a name given by Liſter, 


and ſome others, to a certain little hutk or ſhell, found 
on the bark of the cherry, plum, and roſe trees, and 
{ſome others, containing an animal within, and uſeſul 
in colouring. Theſe patellæ are of a globular form, ex- 
cept When they adhere to the tree, and are of a ſhining 
cheſnut colour in moſt kinds. The hulk itſelf ſtrikes a 
very fine crimſon colour on paper, and within it is found 
a white maggot of no value: this, in time, hatches into 
a very ſmall but beautiful bee. Ihe whole ſize of this 
bee is not more than that of half the body of an ant. 
They have the ſting of bees, and the three Hows placed 
in a triangle on the forehead, which are ſuppoſed to be 
eyes. They are black, and have a large round whitiſh 
or pale yellow ſpot upon the back. The upper pair 
„ wings are ſhaded and ſpotted, but the under pair are 
C: car, 

"The ſhells or huſks deſerve a trial, to find whether the 
colour they yield might not be brought to uſe; it is to 
he obſerved, that the deepeſt coloured huſks afford the 
fin-{t and deepeſt purple: they muſt be alſo uſed while 
the creature contained in them is in the maggot form; 
' 1 *-hen it is changed into the bee ſtate the ſhell is dry 
*. -1rleſs. Dr. Lister, who firſt obſerved theſe 
#1, went fo far on comparing them with the 


common kermes, as to declare th 
ſame nature with that production; they were of the 


their being the workmanſhip of a N. biſtor 


. . | fer 
young maggot in, is not agreeable x wy Ve her 
of the kermes ; for that * inſect of u tr bikg 
kind. This author has been too * t 


* "rad , juſtly cenſured gan 
precipitancy of judging of things, and 2 for his 


75 an error by means of it here. s bas fallen 
t is very poſſible that theſe patellæ 
of animals with the quake but ray, ihe fame fon 


young within this ſhell or huſk, which js n 
the ſkin of the body of the mother a 
are many flies, whoſe werms or maggots are 
the bodies of other animals, it may be, that thi. 1; 
bee here deſcribed may love to lay its ep ; 3 little 
of the proper inſect here deſcribed, 8. © © dody 
hatched from that egg may eat up the — maggot 
and, undergoing its own natural x Gr, — Wen, 
at length in form of the bee. This may a> ang ro 
caſe in ſome few which Dr. Liſter examined wo) 
may have been miſled by this to ſuppoſe it the ele 
change of the inſect. Phil. Tranſ, Nerz. 
ATELLA fera, the wild limpet, a name very ; f 
given 7 Monates and e to he L IS 
or concha Veneris. This is by no means 
kind. See 3 ＋ 5 | 
PATENA, in the Romiſb Church, the cover or lid of the 
chalice, made of the ſame metal therewith, ſerrine: 
hold the particles of the hoſt, and give the peo *g b 
kiſs, when they make an offering. F 
It has its name patena, a patendo; and this is 1 general 
name, in Columella, for any broad flat veſſel 
PATENTS, or Letters PaTENT, in Lax, the king's letters 
ſealed with the great ſeal, ſerving to convey the title 4 
property of ſome grant, favour, privilege of a new eſta. 
liſhment, or the like. See LETTERS Patent. 
They have their name from their being delivered open, 
ut pateant omnibus; by way of contradiſtinction {ro 
To as” cachet, or litere clauſ.e, or CLOSE relle, which 
are ſealed. 
Grants or /etters patent muſt firſt paſs by bill; which iz 
prepared by the attorney or ſolicitor-general, in conſe- 
quence of a warrant from the crown z and is then snes, 
that is, ſuperſcribed at the top, with the king's own 
ſign manual, and ſealed with his privy ſignet, which 
always in the cuſtody of the principal ſecretary of {tne; 
and then ſometimes it immediately paſſes under the grest 
ſeal, in which caſe the patent is ſublcribed in thelc 
words, “ per ipſum regum ; by the king bim.“ Other. 
wiſe the courſe is to carry an extract of the bill to th: 
keeper of the privy ſeal, who makes out a writ or war- 
rant thereupon to the chancery ; ſo that the ſign manual 
is the warrant to the privy ſeal, and the 8 ſeal is the 
warrant to the gieat ſeal : and in this laſt caſe the p 
is ſubſcribed, ** per breve de private gie; by writ o 
privy ſeal.” ; 
It is to be noted, that patents differ from writs : a coroner 
is made by wk1T, not by patent. 
To this office, enacted 18 Jac. I. belongs a clerk, &c. 
PATENT of peerage. See PEER- 
PATENT of precedence. See PRECFDENCE. 
PATENT leaf, in Botany. Sce LEAF. 
PATENTEE, is he to whom the king grants LETTERS 
ext. 
PA TER patratus, among the Romans, the firſt and ws 
cipal perſon of the college of heralds, which formed 
kind of board or council, to examine the differences that 
aroſe between neighbouring ſtates, and endeavour ami- 
cably to accommodate the ſame. 7-4 by 
PATERA, among Antiquaries, a goblet, or veſſel, ulec ; 
the Romans in their ſacrifices, wherein they e 
the blood of their victims, offered their conſecrate 
meats to the gods, and where with they made wo 
The word is formed from pateo, J am eben, 10 22 * 
becauſe it had a great aperture; in contradiſtin 
bottles, &c. : 
On medals, the patera is ſeen in the hands L 
deities; and frequently in the hands of Low * 
mark the ſacerdotal authority joined with the! pe 
&c. there 
Hence F. Joubert obſerves, that 2 the Poms 10 
is frequently an altar, upon which the 5 
be pouring its contents. laſs, of 
The EE was of gold, ſilver, marble, 5 e es 
earth; and they uſed to incloſe it in ene libations ot 
of the deceaſed, 22 1 hed fervor or ine 
wine and liquors at the funeral. N requent!) 
The rs b ay ornament in architedturr, et whic 
introduced in friezes, faſcias, and _— they ate ſomes 
are hung feſtoons of huſks or flowers: 2, 
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huſks or drapery over them : ſometimes they 
b rched with foliage, and have a maſk or a 
a 


in the center. 
Akan. See PEDRERO. 


71 the quality of a FATHER, 

T An N05 ER, the Lord's prayer, a form ſo called 
11 the two initial words thereof in Latin. | 

— NosTER is alſo uſed for a chaplet or ſtring of 

122 becauſe ſerving to number the rehearſals of that 
MY" Nos ren s, in Architecture, a ſort of ornaments cut 

* of beads, either round, or oval; uſed on ba- 
ovettes, aſtragals, &c. 4 

PATER-NOSTRE' „in Heraldry. A croſs pater-neftr# is 
croſs made of beads; as repreſented in Tab. II. Her. 

-6, This croſs is to be ſo ſhadowed in drawing, as 
I the ſphericity of the beads may appear, to diſtin- 
im them from beſants. : 

pATE THIS A woe, a name given by the ancients to 
grapes, which were ſuffered to remain on the vine till 
they were greatly dried and withered. They were alſo 
called patctæ ud, and were ſuffered to hang thus to 
make a peculiar wine called paſſum. 

PATH of the Vertex, a term frequently uſed by Mr. Flam- 
ſteed, in his doctrine of the ſphere, fignifying a circle, 
deſcribed by any point of the earth's ſurface, as the 
earth turns round its axis. 

This point 1s conſidered as vertical to the earth's center; 

and is the ſame with what is called the vertex or zenith 
in the Ptolemaic projection. 

The ſemidiameter of this path of the vertex is always 

equal t the compliment of the latitude of the point or 
lace that deſcribes it; that is, to the place's diſtance 

bon the pole of the world. 

Para-fy, the name given by us to the fly called in Latin 
HUMISUGA ; it is found in foot-paths, and ſuppoſed to 
Jive by ſucking the ground; it is of a grey colour, 
ſtreaked with duiky white. 

PATHETIC, gabe, from ad, paſſion, emotion, 
ſomething that relates to the paſſions; and particularly 
that is proper to wake or excite them. 

The pathetic and ſublime have a near affinity. See 
STYLE. 

PaTHETIC, in Me, ſomething very moving, expreſſive, 
or paſſionate ; capable of exciting pity, compaſſion, 
anger, or the like. In this ſenſe, we ſay the pathetic 
ſtyle, a pathetic figure, pathetic ſong, &c. 

The chromatic genus, with its greater and leſſer ſemi- 
tones, either aſcending or deſcending, 1s very proper for 
the pathetic; as is allo an artful management of diſcords; 
with a variety of motions, now briſk, now languiſhing, 
now ſwift, now ſlow. 

Nieuwentyt tel] us of a muſician at Venice, who excelled 
in the pathetic to that degree, that he was able to play 
any of his auditors into diſtraction; he adds, that the 
great means he made uſe of was the variety of motions, 


c. 

PATHETICT, in Anatomy, the fourth of the ten pair of 
nerves, which ariſe from a ſmall medullary chord that 
is behind the teſtes: they paſs down on the ſides of the 
medulla oblongata, and proceeding under the dura mater, 
by the fides of the cella turcica, they go through the 
foramen lacerum, and are wholly ſpent on the obliquus 
major. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 5. litt. m m. 

The pathetici are the ſmalleſt nerves of the brain ; and 
hare their name, pathetici, ſrom their ſerving to move 
the eyes in the various paſſions; and they are by ſome 
alſo called amatorii, from the great uſe made thereof by 

lovers, in ogling, &c, 

PTHOGNOMONIC, ml ryraovy, in Medicine, an 
eential lizn or characteriſtic; or a ſymptom peculiar 
to, and inſeparable from, ſome diſeaſe, and every ſtage 
thereof, 
duns Blancard, and after him Harris, &c. But the 
ruth 1s, there is nothing in all medicine that anſwers to 
= idea ot a path1719mmnic diſeaſe; and ſymptoms 
ach oo complicated. And we are to judge of the for- 
dog by any one fign, but by the concurrence of 

eder, Sa˙⁰ον formed from Sg, paſſion, 
£ h and a , diſcourſe, that part of medicine 

conſiders diſcaſes, both thoſe of the body and 


of ; ; 
* of the mind, their natures, cauſes, ſymptoms, 


Moe NosoLogy. 


; ah I, paſſion, a term frequently uſed in ſpeak- 
ng of the movements which the orator excites in his 


lence, 

Parties alſo uſe the word for energy or ſtreſs. 
ell the de in Zeta, the name by which ſome people 
we e rhubarb; but the French, from whom 


rrowed the word, mean by it all the ſpecies 
# the lapathum or dock kind: Sce Den. | 


II. Nv 259. 


Partrxex, in Ethics, is that virtue which preſerves the 
mind firm and unbroken, under the evils of life ; ſo that 
the ſpirits are 2 from becoming tumultuous, and pre- 
cipitating the ſufferer into indecent or repining thoughts, 
words, or actions; and by which he is diſpoſed to pay 
calm attention to the reaſons of ſacred philoſophy, and 
to obſerve them. 

PATIENT, among Phy/icians, a perſon under the direction 


2 phyſician, or turgeon, to be cured of ſome diſ- 
eaſe, 


Agent and PATIEN T. Sce AGENT. 

PATIENTLA muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by Spi- 
gelius to a muſcle of the ſhoulder, which he alſo calls 
by the more expreſſive name of ſcapulum attollens. The 
French call it the releveur propre de l' omoplate, and 
Albinus, Morgagni, Cowper, and others, LEVATOR 
ſcapulæ. 

PA TIN hie, in the Manege, a kind of horſc-ſhoe, under 
which is ſoldered a ſort of half ball of iron, hollow 
within. It is uſed for hip-ſhot horſes, and put upon a 
ſound foot, to the end that the horſe, not being able to 
ſtand upon that foot without pain, may- be conſtrained 
to ſupport himſelf upon the lame foot, and ſo hinder 
the ſinews to ſhrink, and the haunch to dry up. Patin- 
hes are likewiſe uſed for horſes that are ſprained in the 
ſhoulders. 

PATIS, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall ſea-bird, de- 
ſeribed by Oviedus, and ſeeming to be the ſame with 
the ſtormſink, deſcribed by Hoier, in his epiſtle to Clu- 
ſius. It is a little larger than our ſparrow, and ſkims 
the ſurſace of the water very nimbly, 'and is ſuppoſed a 
forerunner of ſtorms. | 

PATLAHOCA, in Botany, the name given by ſome au- 
thors to a tree which produces the reſin, commonly 
called gum copal. 

PATONCE, in Heraldry. A croſs patonce is a croſs flory 
at the ends; from which it only differs in this, that 
the ends, inſtead of turning down like a fleur de lis, are 
extended fomewhat in the patee form. See Tab. II. Herald. 
fig. 77. He bears gules; a croſs patonce, argent; by the 
name of Latimer. 

PATRES conſcripti, in Antiquity, a denomination given to 

the ſenators of Rome. 

The firſt hundred ſenators, appointed by Romulus, were 

called ſimply patres, fathers; another hundred being 

added by Romulus and Tatius, upon the union of the 
two people, theſe latter were called patres minorum gen- 
tim, and the former majorum gentium. 

At length 'Tarquinius Priſcus making up the number 

three hundred, the two latter claſſes were called patres 

conſcripti, becauſe, ad/cripti, or written down to the for- 
mer. | 

Livy gives a different account of their origin. See Cox- 

SCRIPT. 

Thoſe afterwards choſen from among the knights were 

called patres adlett:. 

PATREZ, a name for a ſort of vermicelli, a paſte made of 
flour and water, and formed into beads. This and all 
other kinds of vermicelli are often {tained with ſaffron. 

PATRI, gloria. See GLoRta. 

PaATRIs, dower ex a/ſen/ſu. See Dow R. 

PATRIARCH, patriarcha, formed of 7 2Jpre, family, and 

apy , chief, one of thoſe ſirſt fathers who lived towards 

the beginning of the world; and who became famous 
by a long line of deſcendants. 

Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and his twelve ſons, are the 

patriarchs of the Old Teſtament. Seth, Enoch, &c. were 

antediluvian fatriarchs. 

Long life and a number of children were the bleſſings of 

the patriarchs. 


The patriarchal government conſiſted in the fathers f 


families, and their firit-horn after them, exerciſing all 
kinds of eccleſiaſtical and civil authority, in their reſpec- 
tive houſholds : and to this government, which conti- 
nued till the time of the Iſraelites dwelling in Agypt, 
ſome have aſcribed an abſolute and deſpotic power, ex- 
tending even to the puniſhment by death. In proof of 
this, they alledge the curſe pronounced by Noah upon 
Canaan, Gen. ix. 25. but it is replied that in this affair 
Noah ſeems to have acted rather as a prophet than a 
patriarch. Another inſtance of ſuppoſed deſpotic power 
is Abraham's turning Hagar and Iihmael out of his ſa- 
mily, Gen. xxi. 9, &c. but this furniſhes no evidence of 
any ſingular authority veſted in the patriarchs, as ſuch, 
and peculiar to thoſe ages. The third inſtance alledged 
to the ſame purpoſe is that of Jacob's denouncing a 
curſe upon Simeon and Levi, Gen. xlix. 7. which is 
maintained by others to be an initance of prophetic in- 
ſpiration, more than of patriarchal authority. I he fourth 
inſtance is that of Judah with regard to Tamar, Gen, 
xxxviii. 24. with regard to which it is obſerved that 
Jacob, the father of Judah, was ſtill living, that Tamar 
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was not one of his own family, arid that ſhe had been PATRIARCH, is alſo applied to the chief of ſere; | 
uilty of adultery, the puniſhment of which was death in the Eaſt, who live out of communion with go 
bo burning, and that Judah on this occaſion might ſpeak church : ſuch are the patriarch of the Armenian © Nom: 
only as a proſecutor. Jennings's Jewiſh Antiq. vol. i-] in the monaſtery of St. Gregory; the paniert ng 
p. i, &c. : Abyſſinians, called Muna; the Patriarchs of th a the 
ParRrIiarcH is alſo uſed, in Chriſtendom, for the biſhops | the Jacobites, &c. See ArkMentiaxg, Corn e Cophti, 
in poſſeſſion of ſome of the grand ſees, independent of | BITEs, &c. See alſo Grtek Cyurcy, T1, Jico. 
the papal juriſdiction. PATRIARCHAL, in : Heraldry. A patriarchal . 
The patriarchate has been always eſteemed the ſupreme | that where the ſhaft is twice croſſed ; the lower Toſh 10 
dignity in the church: ſo that, to rife by degrees, the] traverſes being longer, and the upper ſhorter "rp 
dilkop had only under him the territory of the city croſs is ſaid to belong to patriarchs, as the 4 Soch x 
whereof he was biſhop ; the metropolitan commanded a | does to the pope. | | Pie Croly 
province, and had for ſuffragans the biſhops of his pro- | PATRICTAN, patricius, in ancient Rome, atitle iy 
vince z the primate was the chief of a dioceſe, and had | the deſcendants of the hundred, or, according — 
ſeveral metropolitans under him; and the patriarch had | of the two hundred firſt ſenators chofen by Romul ers, 
under him ſeveral dioceſes, and the primates them- | by him called patres, fathers. us, and 
ſelves were under him. But this order was not always] Romulus eſtabliſhed this order in imitation of the Athe. 
obſerved. nians, who were divided into two claſſes, viz. the a 10 5 
Uther, Pagi, De Marca, and Morinus, attribute the eſtab- | patricios, and Tnucknevg, populares. "rag 
liſhment of the grand patriarchates to the apoſtles. They] Patricians, therefere, were originally the ancient nobility; 
ſuppoſe that the apoſtles according to the deſcription of | in oppoſition to the plebeians. wh 
the world then given by geographers, pitched on the] They were the only perſons whom Romulus allowed to 
three principal cities in the three parts of the known | aſpire after the magiſtracy; and they exerciſed a) th 
world; viz. Rome, in Europe; Antioch, in Aſia; and | functions of the prieſthood till the year of Rome 4 : 
Alexandria, in Africa: and thus formed a trinity of pa-] But the cognizance and character ot theſe ancient (ons 
triarchs. lies being almoſt Joſt and extinguiſhed, by a long — 
Others, far from attributing this inſtitution to the apoſ- | of years, and frequent changes in the empire ; a Rok 
tles, maintain that the name patriarch was unknown at | kind of patricians were at length ſet on ſoot, who bad no 
the time of the council of Nice; and that, for a long | pretenſions from birth, but whoſe title depended u hol 
time afterwards, patriarchs and primates were con- | on the emperor's favour. J 
founded together; as being all equally chiefs of dio- | This new patriciate, Zoſimus tells us, was erected by 
ceſes, and equally ſuperior to metropolitans, who were | Conſtantine, who conferred the quality on his counſcllors, 
only chiefs of provinces. Hence it is that Socrates | calling them patricii, not becauſe deſcended from the 
gives the title patriarch to all the chiefs of dioceſes, and | ancient fathers of the ſenate, but becauſe thev were the 
reckons ten of them. In effect, it does not appear, fathers of the republic, or of the empire. ; 
that the dignity of patriarch was appropriated to the] This dignity, in time, became the higheſt of the empire. 
five grand ſees of Rome, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, | Juſtinian calls it /ummam dignitatem : in eſſect, the paty;. 
Antioch, and Jeruſalem, till after the council of Chal- | c:ans ſeem to have had the precedence of the conſulares, 
cedon, in 451. For when the council of Nice regulated | and to have taken place before them in the ſenate : though 
the limits and prerogatives of the three patriarchs of | F. Faber aſſerts the contrary. What embroils the queſtion 
Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, it did not give them | is, that the two dignities often met in the ſame perſon ; 
the title of patriarchs, though it allowed them the pre-] becauſe the patriciate was only conferred on thoſe who 
eminence and privileges thercof. Thus, when the coun- | had gone through the firſt oſſices of the empire, or had 
cil of Conſtantinople adjudged the ſecond place to the | been conſuls, 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, who, till then, was only a | Pope Adrian made Charlemagne take the title of patriciar 
ſuffragan of Heraclea, it ſaid nothing of the patri- — he aſſumed the quality of emperot; and other 
archate. popes have given the title to other kings and princes, by 
Nor is the term patriarch found in the decree of the | reafon of its eminence. 
council of Chalcedon, whereby the fifth place is aſſigned | PATRICIAN, patricius, is alſo a title of honour frequent!y 
to the bithop of Jeruſalem; nor did thele five patriarchs | conferred on men of the firſt quality in the time of our 
govern all the churches. Anglo-Saxon kings. See THANE. 
There were {till many independent chiefs of dioceſes, | PATYRICLAN deities, patricii dit, in Mythology, were Janus, 
who, far from owning the juriſdiftion of the grand pa-] Saturn, the Genius, Pluto, Bacchus, the Sun, the Moon, 
__ triarchs, called themſelves patriarchs; ſuch as that of | and the Earth. 
1 Aquileia; nor was Carthage ever ſubject to the patriarch | PATRICIANS, in Eccleſiaſtical HF riters, denote ancient 
of Alexandria. ſectaries, who diſturbed the church in the beginning of 


1 Moſheim ſuppoſes, that thoſe prelates, who enjoyed a | the third century: thus called from their founder Patri 


* 


Ut certain degree of pre-eminence over the reſt of the epiſ- | cius, preceptor of a Marcionite called Symmachus. 
my copal order, were diſtinguiſhed by the Jewiſh title of | His diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the ſubſtance of the 
"we patriarchs in the fourth century. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. | fleſh is not the work of God, but that of the devil; on 
. 284. which account his adherents bore an implacable hatred 
1 | The authority of the patriarchs grew by inſenſible degrees, | to their own fleſh ; which ſometimes carried them ſo far 
1 ä till at length we find, that about the cloſe of the fifth cen- as to kill themſelves. 
{ | tury, all affairs of moment, within the compaſs of their | They were alſo called TATI@NITES; and made a branch 
0 patriarchate, came beſore them; either at firſt hand, or | of the ExcRaTiTE. 
4 by appeals from the metropolitans. PATRICIDE, pvatricidium, the ſame with PARRICIDE. 
| 'They conſecrated biſhops, aſſembled yearly in council | PATRII diy. See Dit. 


5 the clergy of their reſpective diſtricts ; pronounced a | PATRIMI and MAaTRIN1, among the Romans, children 
deciſive judgment in thoſe caſes where accuſations were whoſe father and mother were both living. 
brought againſt biſhops z and appointed vicars or depu- | It was 1 a certain number of theſe that hymns were 


uſe ties, clothed with their authority, for the preſervation | ſung to ſupplicate the gods. 

TE I ; 8 PP a e ; ſtate, which 2 
I of order and tranquillity in the remoter provinces. PATRIMONY, patrimonium, a right or eſtate, 

4 I Nothing, in ſhort, was done without conſulting them; | perſon inherits from his anceſtors. gecls 

1 and their decrees were executed with the ſame regularity | The name patrimony was alſo anciently given to wes 
Th | and reſpect as thoſe of the princes, or revenues, wherewith a church or religious houle Was 
N It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the authority of the | endowed. In which ſenſe authors till ſay the patriminy 
patriarchs was not acknowledged through all the provinces | of the church of Rimini, of Milan, &c. 3 
3 without exception. Several diſtricts, both in the caſtern | The church of Rome, in the time of the fall of the! on , 
* | and weſtern empires, were exempted from their juriſ- | empire, acquired conſiderable 8 E 5 
diction. Schale, and partly by the generoſity * part 


The Latin church was unacquainted with patriarchs till only in Italy, but alſo in Sicily and 

| the ſixth century; and the churches of Gaul, Britain, | of Europe. 'Theſe were called the pa! 

| | &c. were never ſubject to the authority of the patriarch | which were afterwards augmented b the a 

p of Rome, whoſe authority only extended to the ſubur- | Pepin, king of France, who added the _ 9 

| bicary provinces. There was no primacy, no exarchate | venna : and by Charlemagne, who gave to t Ae 

g nor patriarchate, owned here; but the biſhops, with the | veral towns and provinces, which belong at * 15 
metropolitans, governed the church in common. the eſtate of the church, over which the ponn 


> | 
{ Indeed, after the name patriarch became frequent in the | ſovereign authority. et 
| x 
| 


, St. Peter, 
222 5 of 
ate of Ra- 


Welt, it was attributed to the biſhops of Bourges, and | To make what belonged to the churches the more ref : 
Lyons; but it was only iu the firſt Ggnification, viz. as | ed, they uſually give their patrimomes the nam 
= heads af dioceſe*, Du-Cange adds, that there have been | ſaints they held in the higheſt veneration \eritance th 
1 | ſome abbots, who have borne the title of patriarchs. Thus the church of Ravenna called its inhe patrimte) 
| 3 | 
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Hinarius; that of Milan the patrimony 
d 2 4 as is oblerved by Fra. Paolo. 
of K. Fi 4 lenomination given to a perſon, who, un- 
paTRIO ' vernment, loves his country, and exerts all 
der a free — romoting its glory and welfare. Whence 
his power 0. fed to denote the love of one's country. 
1 Athens, and Lacedemon, owed their exiſtence 
Rome -tiſm, founded on noble principles, and 
and glory diſtinguiſhing virtues. But the moſt perfect 
: J hich comprehends the rights of man- 
patriot! eral, The author of the Spirit of Laws ſeems 
ind in gen Auated by ſentiments of univerſal patriotiſm. 
* PATRIPASSLANI, a name given to 
— 3 becauſe they did not believe it was the 
2 * the Father himſelf that ſuffered and was cru- 


* 1 of Antioch, held by the Fuſebians, in 345, 
The conn} of whom the . call Patri paſſians, the 
. eople called Sabellians: it adds the reaſon of 
rg. Patripaſſians in their condemnation; viz. that 
© the incarnation of the Father, they rendered him 
- mprehenſible and paſhble. 

Han hereſy was firſt broached by Praxeas, 


a 
jm * by Victorinus, at the beginning of the 
wird century. They confeſſed Chriſt to be God, and 
that God ſuffered and died for us; but they confounded 
the divine perſons, and denied in effect the Trinity; 
meaning by Father, Son, and Spirit, not three perſons, 
but one perſon under three names. So that he who 
ſuFered for us, was, according to them, as much Father 
+; Son. Tertullian wrote expreſly againſt Praxeas. 
Hlermogenes eſpouſed the error of the Patripaſſians, 
whence they came to be denominated alſo Hermagenians. 
Afterwards Noetius gave into it, which occaſioned them 
the name of Noetians. His diſciple Sabellius the Libyan 
followed, about the year 250, whence they were called 
$:/e/lians. Laſtly, becauſe Sabellius was of Pentapolis, 
and the hereſy ſpread much there, it was called the Pen- 


taps/itan astrine. 


PATROL, or PATROVILLE, anciently PaToOUL, in Mar, 


2 round, or march, made by the guards, or watch, in the 
night-time, from the beating of the tattoo till the reveille, 
to obſerve what paſles in the ſtreets, and to ſecure the 
peace and tranquillity of a city or camp. 

The patrol! conſiſts generally of a body of fix or twelve 
men, detached from a corps de guard, and commanded 
by a ſerjeant, 

When the enemy is near at hand, patro/s conſiſt of an 
officer and thirty or forty men, as well infantry as cavalry. 


PATRON, PaTRONUs, a term uſed in various accepta- 


tions, though all reducible to the relation of a proteCtor, 
or guardian. 

In the church of Rome, a ſaint, whoſe name a perſon 
bears, or under whoſe protection he is put, and whom 
he takes particular care to invoke; or A ſaint in whoſe 
name a church, or order is founded ; or a perſon who 
firſt eſtabliſhed it, and who is choſen protector of it; 
2re called the patrons thereof. Thus St. Peter and St. 
Paul are the patrons of the church of St. Genevieve, St. 
Dionyſius the patron of the city of Paris, St. George of 
England, St. Benedict the patron of the Benedictines, 


8 Michael of the armourers, St. Ignatius of the Jeſuits, 
e. 


Pzon, PATRONUS, among the Romans, was an appel- 


lation given to a maſter, who had freed his ſlave. 

Hence, as the right and relation of maſter expired, that 
of pat n commenced. 

Tor the Romans, in giving their ſlaves their freedom, 
cid not deſpoil themſelves of all rights and privileges in 
them: the Jaw ſtill ſubjected the freed-men to conſider- 
adde fervices and devoirs toward their patrons, the neglect 
of which was always very ſeverely puniſhed. 

The principal right which patrons had was that of being 
the legal heirs of their freed-nien, if they died without 


— iſlue, born aſter theic cufranchiſement, and in- 
ate, 


Dy the Papian law it was farther provided, that if the 


ae of the freed man were one hundred thouſand ſeſter- 
©, and he had three children, the patron ſhould have a 
clild's portion. 
725 2 wo a name which the people of Rome gave 
110 1 
9 ot power, under whoſe protection they put 
© common people uſually choſe ſome perſon of emi- 
N — authority, to whom they paid all kind of honour 
3 telpect ; denominating themſelves his clients: and 
2 on his ſide granted them his credit and pro- 
by this reciprocal relation was the patron bound to his 
wa, and the client to his paw on, 
c the appellation patroni was given to thoſe lawyers 
ended the cauſe of their clients in matters of law, 


P A T 


in contradiſtinction to the pRocuRATOREs : they were 

called advocati. See ADVOCATE. 

PATRON, in the Canon and Common Law, denotes n perſon 
who founds or endows a church or benefice, and reſerves 

to himſelf the right of patronage. 55 

The king is patron paramount of all eccleſiaſtical beneſices 

in England. ,'0 

PATRON, in Navigation, is a name given in the Mediter- 

ranean to a perſon who commands the veſſel, and ſeamen ; 

ſometimes the perſon who ſteers it; the former, in other 
places, being called MASTER; the ſecond pilot. 

PATRONAGE, patronatus, the right of giving or diſpoſing 
of a church or benefice, properly belonging to the ſounder 
or endower thereof. See ADvowso0N. 

This right of patronage was introduced among Chriſ- 
tians towards the cloſe of the fourth century, with no 
other view than to encourage the opulent to erect a great 
number of churches, by giving them the privilege of 
appointing the miniſters that were to officiate in them. 
Patronage conſiſts in having the nomination, or preſenta- 
tion to the benefice by him founded or endowed ; in hav- 
ing the honourable rights of the chuich; in being interred 
in the chancel, &c. 

Of patronages, ſome are lay, others eccle/iaſiical. N 

PATRONAGE, /ay, is a right attached to a perſon, either as 
founder, or as heir of the founder ; or as poſſeſſor of a 
fee to which the patronage is annexed. 

PATRONAGE, eccle/aſtical, is that which a perſon is intitled 
to by virtue of ſome benefice which he holds. 

If an eccleſiaſtic have a right of patronage on his own 
account, independent of his ecclehaſtical capacity; this 

R _ lay patronage. Lay patronage, again is real or per- 
onal. | 

PATRONAGE, real, is that attached to the glebe, or to cer- 
tain lands and hereditaments. 

PATRONAGE, per ſonal, is that belonging immediately to 
the founder of the church, and tranimiſſible to his chil- 
dren and family ; without being annexed to any fee. 
Perſonal patronage cannot be alienated or ſold z rc may, 
together with the glebe to which it is annexed. There 
mult ever be ſome body or matter to fix to it, in order to 
its being transferred to another. 

The origin of the right of patronage, we find in the tenth 
canon of the council of Orange : where it is expreſſed, 
that a founder may preſent to the dioceſan the clerks he 
thinks proper for his church. And by a law of Juſtinian 
it is ordained, that the founders of churches may not put 
clerks in them on their own authority, but only prelent 
them to the biſhop. 

Some canonilts look on the right of patronage, as a kind 
of eceleſiaſtic ſervitude. The right of patronage ſleeps, 
but is not loſt, while a perſon is out of the communion 
of the church. | 

PATRONAGE, difturbance of, is an hindrance or obſtruction 
of a patron to preſent his clerk to a benefice. Diſturbers 
of a right of advowſon may be the pleudo-patron by pre- 
ſenting to a church to which he has no right, and thereby 
making it litigious or diſputable ; his clerk, by demand- 
ing or obtaining inſtitution ;z and the ordinary, by refuſing 
to admit the real patron's clerk, or admitting the clerk 
of the pretender. Theſe diſturbances are vexatious and 
injurious to him who hath the right; and, therefore, the 
law (beſides the writ of the right of advowſon, which 
is a final and concluſive remedy) hath given him two in- 
ferior poſſeſſory actions for his relief; an Aass1sE of dar- 
rein preſentment, and a writ of QUARE impedit, in which 
the patron is always the plaintiff, and not the clerk. 

PATRONAGE, arms of, in Heraldry, are thoſe, at the top 
of which are ſome marks of ſudjection and dependence- 
Thus the city of Paris bears three flower- de- luces in chief, 
to ſhew her ſubjection to the king. 

The cardinals on the top of their arms bear thoſe of the 
pope, who gave them the hat, to ſhew that they are 
his creatures. See ARMS. 

PATRONYMIC, Iaigauues, formed from walyp, father, 
and cyouz, name, among Grammarians, is applied to thoie 
names which the Greeks gave to the race, or lineage jg 
and which were taken from him who was the founder 
thereof. | 
Thus the deſcendants of Æacus were called Xacidz; and 
thoſe of Hercules, Heraclid. 

Theſe patronymic names the Romans called genti/:tia, 
which amount to much the ſame with our /ur-names. 
Thus, thoſe of the preſent reigning ily in France, 
we call the Bourbons ;z thoſe of the late in England, the 
Stuarts, &c. 

PA TROONs-=ga/lley. See GALLEY. 

PATROUILLE. See PaTRoOL, 

PATTALIA, in Natural Hiſtory, a word uſed by Ariſtotle 
and the reſt of the old Greek writers, to exprels a ſtag 
or deer of two years old. 

PATTES, in Heraldry, the paws of a beaſt. See Paw. 

PAVAGE, 
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PAVAGE, pavagium, in our Old Law Books, money paid 


towards the paving of ſtreets, or high-ways. 


PAVAN, or PAvaNE, a grave kind of dance, borrowed 


from the Spaniards z wherein the performers made a kind 
of wheel or tail before each other, like that of pad, a 
peacock : whence the name. 

The pavane was anciently in great repute z and was danc- 
ed by gentlemen with cap and ſword ; by thoſe of the 
long robe with their gowns, by princes with their man- 
tles, and by the ladies with their gown-tails trailing on 
the ground. 

It was called the grand ball ; from the ſolemnity where- 
with it was performed. To moderate its gravity, it was 
uſual to introduce ſeveral flouriſhes, paſſades, capers, &c. 
by way of epiſodes. Its tablature or ſcore is given at 
large by Thoinot Arbeau in his Orcheſographia. 


PAVANA, in Botany, the name of the plant which pro- 


duces the grana tiglia of the ſhops. It is a ſpecies of 
RICINUS, 


PavANnaA-word, when freſh, operates very violently, both 


by vomit and ſtool : when dried, it is much more gen- 
tle, never vomiting at all ; but at preſent it is ſcarce heard 
of inthe ſhops. 


PAVEMENT, a layer or ſtratum of ſtone, or other mat- 


ter, ſerving to cover and ſtrengthen the ground of divers 
places, for the more commodious walking on, or for th 
paſſage of carriages. ; 
The word is formed from the Latin pavimentum, of pa- 
ire, to beat down the earth, in order to make it firm 
and ſtrong. 

In England, the pa ments of the grand ſtreets, &c. are 
uſually of flint, or rubble-{tone 3 courts, ſtables, kitchens, 
halls, churches, &c. ate paved with tiles, bricks, flags, 
or fire-{tone ; ſometimes with a kind of free-ſtone, and 
rag- ſtone. 

In ſome ſtreets, e. gr. of Venice, the ſtreets, &c. are 
paved with brick; churches ſometimes are paved with 
marble, and ſometimes with moſaic work, as the church 
of St. Mark at Venice. In France, the public roads, 
treets, courts, &c. are all paved with gres or grit, a kind 
of free-ſtone. 

In Amſterdam, and the chief cities of Holland, they call 
their brick pavement the burgher-maſters pavement, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the ſtone or flint pavement, which uſually 
takes up the middle of the ſtreet, and which ſerves for 
carriages; the brick which borders it being deſtined for 
the paſſage of people on foot. 

Pavements of free-ſtone, flint, and flags, in ſtreets, &c. 
are laid dry, i. e. in a bed of ſand ; thoſe of courts, ſta- 
bles, ground rooms, &c. are laid in a mortar of lime and 
ſand ; or in lime and cement, eſpecially if there be vaults 
or cellars underneath. Some maſons, after laying a floor 
dry, eſpecially of brick, ſpread a thin mortar over it; 
ſweeping it backwards and forwards to fill up the joints. 
The ſeveral kinds of patiement are as various as the ma- 
terials of which they are compoſed, and whence they 
derive the name by which they are diſtinguiſhed : as, I. 
Pebble-paving, which is done with ſtones collected from 
the ſea-beach, moſtly brought from the iſlands of Guern- 
ſey and Jerſey ; they are very durable, indeed the moſt 
ſo of any ſtone uſed for this purpoſe. They are uſed of 
various ſizes, but thoſe which are from ſix to nine inches 
deep, are eſteemed the moſt ſerviceable. When they 
are about three inches deep they are denominated bolders, 
or bowlersz theſe are uſed for paving court-yards, and 
other places not accuſtomed to receive carriages with 
heavy weights; when laid in geometrical figures they 
have a very pleaſing appearance. 

2. Rag paving was much uſed in London, but is very in- 
ferior to the pebbles ; it is dug in the vicinity of Maid- 
Kone, in Kent, from which it has the name of Kentiſh 
12gſtone ; there are ſquared ſtones of this material for 
>aving coach-tracks, and footways. 

3. Purkeck pitchens ; ſquare ſtones uſed in footways z 
they are brought from the iſland of Purbeck, and alſo fre- 
quently uſed in court- yards; they are in general from fix 
to ten inches ſquare, and about five inches deep. 

4. Squared par'ing, for diſtinction by ſome called Scotch 
paving, becaule the firſt of the kind paved in the manner 
that has been and continues to be paved, came from Scot- 
land ; the firſt was a clear cloſe ſtone, called blue wynn, 
which is now diſuſed, becauſe it has been found inferior 
to others ſince introduced in the order they are hereatter 
Placed. 

5. Granite, a hard material, brought alſo from Scotland, 
of a reddiſh colour, very ſuperior to the blue wynn quarry. 
6. Guernſey, which is the beſt, and now almolt the only 
ſtone in ule; it is the ſame ſtone with the pebble before 
ſpoken of, but broken with iron hammers, and ſquared 
to any dimenſions required of a priſmoidical figure, ſet 
with its ſmalleſt baſe downwards. 'The whole of the 
foregoing Paving ſhould be bedded and paved in ſmall 


gravel, 
6 . 
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7. Purleck-paving, for footways, ig; 4 
ſurfaces about 2+ inches thick, the yea got nary 
and the beſt of this kind of paving. ort is the harden 
8. Tork/hire-paving, is an exceeding good mate, 

ſame purpoſe, and is got of almoſt terial for the 
ſame thickneſs as the Purbeck - this ſton enliong of the 
the wet to paſs through it, nor is it aefeds not admit 
9. Ryegate, or fire-/lone Paving, is uſed f ) the frog 
ſtoves, ovens, and ſuch places as are liable or bear, 
which does not affect this ſtone if kept ary tO preat hea, 


paving out-offices 3 they are ſomewhat like he Yor for 
an from . Mite, 
land; this is ſometimes ornamented 1 — of Pon. 


dots. 
12. Sꝛuceclland paving, is a black ſlate dus; 
ſhire, and looks well Ui ug in Leiceſter 
pavin . for paving halls, or in Party coloured 
13. Marble paving, is moſtly vari Re" 
marbles, 3 inlaid i With different 
14. Flat brick paving, done with brick la; 
tar, or groute, as when liquid lime is 
Joints. 
15. Brick on edge paving, done with 
in the ſame manner. 
16. Bricks are alſo laid flat or edgeways in hett 
17. Bricks are alſo ſometimes {et en 1 
tar, or groute. endMways in ſand, mor 
18. Paving is alſo performed with pays be; 
19. With Ro inch tiles. PR 
20. With foot tiles. 
21. With clinkers for ſtables and onter offices, 
22. With the bones of animals, for gardens, &e 
And 23. We have &nb-paving, with large gravel tg 
ſtonez 
for porticoes, garden: ſeats, &c. 
Pavements of churches, &c. frequently conſiſt of fone; 
of ſeveral colours ; chiefly black and white, and of fe- 
veral forms, but chiefly ſquares, and lozenges arifoily 
diſpoſed, Indeed, there needs no great variety of c- 
lours to make a ſurpriſing diverſity of figures and arrav-e. 
ments. M. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the French 2... 
demy, has ſhewn by the rules of combination, that tw 
ſ{quaxe-ſtones, divided diagonally into two colours, ma 
be joined together chequerwiſe ntfs difterent __ 
which appears jſurprifing enough; ſince two letters, or 
figures can only be combined two ways. - 
The reaſon is, that letters only change their ſituation with 
regard to the firſt and ſecond ; the top and bottom te- 
maining the ſame : but in the arrangement of theſe ſtones, 
each admits of four ſeveral ſituations, in cach whereof 
the other ſquare may be changed ſixteen times, which 
gives ſixty-four combinations. 
Indeed, from a farther examination of theſe fixty-four 
combinations, he found there were only thirty-two diffe- 
rent figures; each figure being repeated twice in the ſame 
ſituation, though in a different combination; ſo that the 
two only differed from each other by the tranſpoſition at 
the dark and light parts. 

PAVEMENT of terrace, is that which ſerves for covering in 
manner of a platform; whether it be over a vault, ora 
wooden floor. 

Thoſe over vaults are uſually ſtones ſquared, and bedded 
in lead. Thoſe on wood, called by the Latins, parimear- 
ta contivnata, are either ſtones with beds for bridges, tiles 
for cieling of rooms, or lays of mortar made of cement 
and lime, with flints or bricks laid flat: as is ſtill prac- 
wor by the eaſtern and ſouthern people a-top of t 

ouſes. 

All thoſe pavements which lie open were called by tlic | 
Latins pavimenta ſubgialia. | | 

PaveMeNT, moſaic. See MosA1C work. 

PAVEMENT, tefſellated. See 'DESSELLATED. 

PAVEMENT, projettion, or perſpeftive of a. Sce Pz 
SPECTIVE. | 

PAVETTA, in Botany, a genus of the tctrandria M-2‚eͤ 
claſs : its characters are, that the corolla is funnel-ſhape, 
and has one petal ; the {tigma is crooked, and the kus 
is a berry with two ſeeds. There is only one {pccics- 

PAVIA, in Botany. See Scarlet Horſe CHESTNUT: . 

PAVICULA, among the Romans, a rammer, 07 it 
ment for beating down and levelling a ſpot of ground. 
It conſiſted of a block of wood one foot long aud but 
foot thick, with a long handle. 3 

PAVILION, in Architecture, ſignifies a kind of barre 
building uſually inſulated, and contained under 3 ing 
roof; ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes n . 
dome : thus called from the reſemblance of its 100 
tent. 25 1 and 
The word comes from the Italian padiz/10n% #1 
that from the Latin papilio. 33 
Pavilions are ſometimes alſo projecting: pieces, your 
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poured into the 
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Pavilions 


PavitioN, in Var, 


PAvILLION is a 
* 


0 nas 4 corner, in which caſe it is 
1 g 55 Ihe Louvre 18 flanked with 
called . 4 The pavilions are uſually higher than the 

in 


pularly called 


in | - - 

ieh inveſts, of wraps up, the armories of di- 
at ns fovercigns depending only on God, and 
their word. hold, that none but ſovereign mo- 
The . 3 pavilion entire, and in all its parts. 
narchs 224 -onſilts of two parts: the top, which is the 
The pav? or coronet; and the curtain which makes the 
chapeau, Thoſe who ate elective, or have any depen- 
mantle: y the heralds; muſt take off the head, and retain 


ut the curtains. : ey ey 
ent and mantles in armories is derived 


tom the ancient 


— 100 ſide 
r ſide. 1 
-r have it derived from the ancient tournaments, 


herein were expoſed the arms of the knight, in rich 
et on am and pavilions, which the chiefs 
of the quadrils planted to ſhelter themfelves in, till the 


ane of entering the liſts. | | 
on p denotes a TENT raiſed on poſts to 


in the ſummer time. 
2 alle ſometimes applied to flags, colours, en- 
s, ſtandards, — &c. all which authors uſually 
ith one another. 
NG bearing pointed pavilions, as at preſent, 
fr came from the Mahometan Arabs, at the time when 
they conquered Spain. Till then, all colours were ſtreteh- 
ed on croſs pieces like church- banners; whence they 
were called in Latin, vex:Ula qua/: velilla, a diminutive of 
ls. 

8 all along the coaſts of the Atlantic, and Bar- 

„bear hexagonal pavilions, gules, charged with a 
little Turk, dreſſed in his turban; though contrary to 
their law, which prohibits the making any image of a 
man; from an opinion that thoſe who make the figure 
here will be obliged to furniſh a ſoul for it at the day of 
judgment, or, in default thereof, be damned. 
Bur this portrait, it ſeems, is that of Hal Sulficar, Ma- 
lomet's ton-in-law, to whoſe party the Africans adhere : 
and who appointed his picture to be repreſented on their 
banners; imagining himſelf ſo terrible to the Chriſtians, 
that the mere ſight of his image would put them to flight ; 
25 we are told by Leunclavius. 


Pavitions, among Fewe/lers, the under ſides and corners 


of the brilliants, lying between the GIRDLE and the 
cor LEr. 


PAUL“ art. See ART. 

St. Paul, hermits of. See HERMIT. - 

PauL, an Italian coin, worth almoſt fix pence Engliſh. 
Paul, in Sea Language, is a ſhort bar of wood, or iron, 
fired cloſe to the CayrsTERN or WINDLASS of a ſhip, to 


prevent thoſe engines from rolling back, or giving way, 
when they are employed to heave in the cable, or other - 
wiſe charged with any great effort. 


PAULA gumda, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 


people of the Eaſt Indies to a ſpecies of fothl of the 
oteocollakind, found in ſome ſprings, the waters of which 
ae loaded with ſpar. Theſe people uſe it in medicine, 
ping it in milk for gonorrhœas, and that with good 
uccels, 


PAULADADUM, a name given by ſome authors to the 


medicinal earth of the iſland of Malta, called terra Me- 
litenſis, and gratia ſancti Pauli. Some have given this 
name alſo to a ſpecies of white bole found in ſome parts of, 
Italy, which is made into cakes, and ſealed, and ſerves 
in the place of this and other white earths. 


PAULIANISTS, PAUL1anisT#, a ſect of heretics, ſo 


called from their founder Paulus Samoſatenus, a native of 
damoſata, elected biſhop of Antioch in 262. 
His doctrine ſeems to have amounted to this: that the 
don and the Holy Ghoſt exiſt in God in the ſame manner, 
5 the faculties of reaſon and activity do in man; that 
iſt was born a mere man; but that the reaſon or 
wiſdom of the Father deſcended into him, and by him 
—_— miracles upon earth, and inſtructed the nations; 
and nally, that, on account of this union of the divine 
word with the man Jeſus, Chriſt might, though impro- 
per be called God. It is alſo ſaid, that he did not 
Ty in the name of the Father and the Son, &c. For 
5 ch reaſon the council of Nice ordered thoſe baptized 
him to be rebaptized. | 
0 ß condemned by Dionyſius Alexandrinus in a coun- 
e adjured his errors, to avoid depoſition ; but ſoon 


r he reſumed them. ; 5 
. —_ and was aCtually depoſed by an | 
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PAULICIANS; a bench of che -ancjent Manichees; fa 


called from their chieſtain, one Paulus, an Armenian, in 
the ſeventh century: who with his brother John, both of 
Samoſatena, formed this ſect; though others are of opi- 
nion, that they were thus called from another Paul, an 
Armenian by birth, who lived under the reign of Juſti- 
nian II. A certain zealot, called Conſtantine, revived, 
in the ſeventh century, under the government of Conſtans, 
this drooping faction, which had ſuffered much from the 
violence of its adverſaries, and was ready to expire under 
the ſeverity of the imperial edicts, and of thoſe penal 
laws which were executed againſt its adheren's with the 
utmoſt rigour. However, the Poulicians, by their num- 
ber, and the countenance of the emperor Nicephorus, 
became formidable to all the Eaſt, 
But the cruel rage of perſecution, which had for ſome 
ears been ſuſpended, broke. forth with redoubled vio- 
ence under the reigns of Michael Curopalates, and Leo 
the Armenian, who inflicted capital puniſhment on ſuch 
of the Paulicians as refuſed to return into the boſom of 
the church. = 
The empreſs Theodora, tutoreſs of the emperor Michael, 


in 845, would oblige them either to be converted, or to 
quit the empire: upon which, ſeveral of them were put 


to death, and more retired among the Saracens ;z but they 
were not all exterminated. 

Upon this, they entered into a league with the Saracens, 
and, chuſing for their chief an oſſicer of the greateſt re- 
ſolution and valour, whoſe name was Carbeas, they de- 
clared againſt the Greeks a war which was carried on 
during this whole century, with the greateſt vehemence 
and fury. During theſe commotions, ſome Panlicians, 
towards the concluſion of this century, ſpread abroad 
their doctrines among the Bulgarians : many of them, 
either from a principle of zeal for the propagation of 
their opinions, or from a deſire of getting rid of the per- 
ſecution and oppreſſion they ſuffered under the Grecian 
yoke, retired, about the cloſe of the cleventh century, 
from Bulgaria and Thrace, and formed ſettlements in 
other countries. Their firſt migration was into [taly, 
from whence, in proceſs of time, they ſent colonies into 
almoſt all the other provinces of Europe, and formed 
gracually a conſiderable number of religious aſſemblies, 
who adhered to their doctrine, and who were afterwards 
perſecuted with the utmoſt vehemence by the Roman 
pontiſfs. In Italy they were called Patarini, from a cer. 
tain place called Pataria, being a part of the city of Milan; 
where they held their aſſemblies; and CaTHarr or Ga- 
zari, from Gazaria, or the Leſſer Tartary. In France 
they were called ALBIGENSES. The firſt religious aſſem- 
bly the Paulicians had formed in Europe, is ſaid to have 


been diſcovered at Orleans, in 1017, under the reign of 


Robert; many of whom were condemned to be burnt 
alive, The ancient Paulicians, according to Photius, ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of Manes and his doctrine: 


The Greek writers comprize their errors under the ſix 


following particulars. 1. They denied that this inferior 
and viſible world is the production of the ſupreme Being, 
and they diſtinguiſh the Creator of this world, and of 
human bodies from the moſt high God, who dwells in 
the heavens : and hence ſome have been led to conceive, 
that they were a branch of the GnosTics rather than 
of the 1 2. They treated contemptuouſly 
the virgin Mary, or, according to the uſual manner of 
ſpeaking, among the Greeks, they refuſed to adore and 
worſhip her. 3. They refuſed to celebrate the inſtitu- 
tion of the Lord's Supper. 4. They loaded the croſs of 
Chriſt with contempt and reproach; by which we are 
only to underſtand, that they refuſed to follow the ab- 
ſurd and ſuperſtitious practice of the Greeks, who paid 
to the pretended wood of the croſs a certain ſort of re- 
ligious homage. 5. They rejected, after the example of 


the greateſt part of the Gnoſtics, the books of the Old 


Teſtament, and looked upon the writers of that ſacred 
hiſtory, as inſpired by the creator of this world, and not 
by the ſupreme God. 6. They excluded preſbyters and 
elders trom all part in the adminiſtration of the church, 
Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 178, 8vo. 


PAULLINIA, in Botany, a genus of the ofandria trigynia 


claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a perma- 
nent empalement, compoſed of four ſmall oval leaves; 
it has four oblong oval petals, twice the ſize of the em- 
palement ; and eight ſhort ſtamina with a turbinated 
ermen, having three ſhort ſlender ſtyles, crowned by 
preading ſtigmas; the germen turns to a large three- 
cornered capſule with three cells, each containing one al- 
moſt oval ſeed. Linnzus reckons ſeven, and Miller nine 


ſpecies, natives of the Weſt-Indies. 
PAU 


NCH, or PANxCH, on Ship-beard, a ſort of thick and 
ſtrong mat, formed by interweaving twiſts of rope-yarn 
as cloſe as poſſible. See Marrs. 


PAVO, peacock, in Aftronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 


hemiſphere, unknown to the ancients, and not viſible in 
| 9 X our 
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our northern parts of the world, containing fourteen | 


ſtars: the ſituation, longitudes, and latitudes of which are 
as follow : 


94 1 
Names and fituations of the 1 | E 
ſtars, Longitud. ] Latitude. 8 | 
= South, 8. 
| 4 : 
The eye of the peacock 17020 - 3 36 11 18] 2 
In the breaſt 24 41 61/46 56 21] 3 
In the right wing 8 41 38045 52 341 3 | 
n the middle | 1 13 42 28044 29 3 
In the root of the tail, firſt 3 53 24074 6 13] 5 
5+ 
ſecond | | 2 42 i 379 of 5 
third ' | 3 55 22139 3 23] 4 
fourth \ | 5 12 3137 10 46| 6 
fifth o 49 3438 54 14] 5 
ſixth #129 39 17138 3 38} 4 
©, 
ſeventh 27 22 54/40 28] 5 
| laſt 24 7 44/41 28 2] 4 
In the right foot Wi 1 22 11/048. 6 3| 4 
In the lett foot 9 43 7159 49 74 


pa vo, in Ththyelagy. See PEACOCK-fi/h. 

Pavo, in Ornithology. See PEACOCK. 

PAVONIUS-/apis, the peacock lone, a name given by Lu- 
dovicus Dulcis, and other writers of his time, to a ſtone 
of which they ſay many 1dle — ſuch as its having 
the virtue of gaining a perſon's love to another, and 
the like. They have left us no deſcription of it, but 
probably it was one of the variegated agates. 

PAUPER, in Law. See Forma parperis, and PooR. 

PAURAEDRASTWLAE, in Natural Hiftory, the name 

of a genus of cryſtals. 'The word is derived from the 
Greek Taupo, a few, da, a fide, or plane, the privative 
particle a, not, and gude, à4 column ; and expreſſes a 
foſſil compoſed of but a few ſides or planes, and having 
no column. 
The bodies of this genus are cryſtals, compoſed of two 
pyramids joined baſe to baſe, without the intervention 
of a column; theſe being both hexangular, and conſe- 
quently the whole body compoſed only of twelve planes; 
the others of the ſame ſtructure being compoſed of ſixteen. 
Of this genus there are only four known ſpecies. See 
Tab. of Foſſils, claſs 3. 

PAUSANIA, Ilavoarua, in Antiquity, a feſtival in which 
were ſolemn games, wherein freeborn Spartans only con- 
tended. It had its name from Pauſanias, the Spartan 
general, under whoſe conduct the Grecians overcame 
Mardonius in the famous battle at Plateæ, there being 
always an oration in praiſe of him. 

PAUSARY, Pavsar1vs, in ancient Rome, an officer who, 
in the ſolemn pomps or proceſſions of the goddeſs Iſis, 
directed the ſtops, or pauſes. 

In theſe ceremonies, there were frequent ſtands at places 
prepared for the purpoſe, wherein the ſtatues of Its and 
Anubis were ſet down; much after the manner of reſting- 
22 in the proceſſion of the holy ſacrament in the 

omiſh chureh. 

Theſe reſts were called manſiones: the regulation where- 
of was the office of theſe parſar::. 

From an inſcription quoted by Salmaſius it appears, that 
the Romans had a kind of college or corporation of pau- 
ſaries. 

PausaR v, pauſarius, was alſo a name given to an officer 
in the Roman galleys, who gave the ſignal to the rowers, 
and marked the times and pauſes; to the end they might 
act in concert, and row alrogether. 

This was always done with a muſical inſtrument : Hy- 
ginus ſays, that, in the ſhip Argo, Orpheus did the office 
with his lyre. | 

PAUSE, a ſtop or ceſſation of ſpeaking, ſinging, playing, 
or the like. 

The word is formed from the Latin pauſa, which we find 
uſed in Lucretius and Plautus in the ſame ſenſe. 

The uſe of pointing in grammar is, to make the proper 
pauſes in certain places. 

Che uſe of theſe par/es is equally neceſſary to the ſpeaker 
and to the hearer: to the ſpeaker, that he may take breath, 
without which he cannot proceed far in his delivery, and 
that he may relieve the organs of ſpeech by theſe tem- 
porary reſts, which otherwiſe would be ſoon tired by 
continued and uninterrupted action: to the hearer, that 
the car alſo may be relieved from the fatigue which it 
would otherwiſe endure from a continuity of ſound, and 
that the underſtanding may have ſufficient time to mark 
the diſtinction of ſentences, and their ſeveral members. 
Pauſes in common diſcourle, and in moſt compoſitions 
in proſe, have, beſides the duration, marks of a ſurer 
kind annexed to them to point out their nature : and 


| 


| and inform the mind what it is 


PAW 


theſe are certain notes of the voice, wi; 
what kind the pauſes are, at the intent het - * 
made: 


to expect from ben; 


whether the ſenſe is ſtill to be continued in 


ſentence z whether the precedin 
member of the ſentence; or w 
cloſed, and a new one is to begin 
Ro or tones, _ ſpeaker ma 
the importance of the ſenſe, an 
matical ſtructure of words in — * xd 
or ſentiment of peculiar moment may be A 
_ <A _ pauſe than uſual ; a 3 
made before ſome very emphati * 
| liberty that ſhould be uſed with — — 40 {A ive , 
mous writer on this ſubject obſerves, that pay ts 4 
ral depend upon EMYHASIS: words are fallen Fee 
ſtinguiſhed from each other by accent ; but to ＋ 
their meaning when ranged in ſentences, em aße * 
pauſes are neceſſary. Accent, ſays this wi 2 
link which connects ſyllables together, and forr, ym 
into words: emphaſis is the link which connects * 
together, and forms them into members of 3 — 
but that there may be no miſtake to which emphaſs th 
words belong, at the end of every ſuch member of - 
fentence there ought to be a perceptible pauſe, Sheridan! 
8 p. 75, &c. See Comma, CoLox, Poixrs, 


© gram. 
Daum 
ceded or 
þ ny may be al 


There is a pauſe in the middle of each verſe:; 

2 Hr e eee 
anſes, or ſilences, are the ſame in 

reſts in muſic, which ſerve to make ” py. 9 

ten. St. Auſtin inſtructs us how the pauſes are ** 

made according to the laws of muſic. 

Pavss, in Muſic, a character of ſilence, and reſt : calle 
alſo, by ſome, a mute figure; becauſe it ſhews, that ſome 
part or perſon is to be ſilent, while the others continue 
the ſong. 

Pauſes are uſed either for the ſake of ſome ſugue or imi. 
| tation, or to give a breathing time, or to give room for 
another voice, &c. to anſwer what this part ſung; as in 

dialog ues, echoes, &c. 

The ancients had two kinds of pauſes; the one called by 

the Italians, initia/ pauſes, becauſe firlt placed at the be- 

ginning of the piece, though ſomctimes after: and te- 
ularly before the circle O, or the ſemicircle C. They 
d alſo pauſes to mark ſilences, after the characters of 
the meaſure, and in the courſe of the piece. 

Paust, general, denotes a general ceſlation, or ſilence, of 

all the parts. 

Pause, demi, a ceſſation for the time of half a meaſure. 

They alſo ſay, pauſe of a minim, pauſe of a ſemibreve, lg 

Poo! | and pauſes of a croma and ſemi-croma; which are 

names given by the Italians to expreſs the difterent valucs 

or durations of pauſes. 

For the ſigns or characters of pauſes; ſee CHARACTER, 

PAUSEBASTOS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 2 

beautiful ſtone dedicated to Venus, and called alfo parc 

ros. It ſeems to have been a beautiful agate. 

PAUSICAPE, IIavowann, among the Athenians, a kind 

of puniſhment. A round engine was put about the neck 

in ſuch a manner, that the ſufferer could not lift his haud 
to his head. 

PAUSIS, a word uſed by the old phyſichns for a remiſſion 

in acute diſeaſes. 

PAUXI, in Ornitholsgy, the name of an American bird 

deſcribed by Nieremberg, and ſeeming to be the lame 

with the M1Tv of the Braſilians, deſcribed by Marggrave, 
and with the zepetotor! of Nieremberg : the wholc lliſte- 
rence is, that this, inſtead of a creſt, has a fleſhy pro- 
tuberance at the baſis of its bill; this is of the ſhape dt 

a pear and as hard as a ſtone, and is of a beautiful tur- 

cois colour, or fine pale blue, 

PAW rarTE', in Heraldry, the fore-foot of 3 beaſt cut 

off ſhort. If the whole leg be cut off, it 35 called gan 

Lion's paws are much uſed in armoury- F 

Paw, in the Mancge. A horle is ſaid to paw the 3 

when his leg being either tired er painful, he _ * 

reſt it upon the ground, and fears to hurt himſelt as 

; walks. 2 | 

AWLE, in a Ship. See PAUL. 
PAWN, pignus, 6 pledge or gage for ſurety of * 5 4 
money lent. It is ſaid to be derived, « Pig 1 ry 
ue pignori dantur, pugno vel mani ame 1 a 1 

Che party that pazuns goods hath a geners p Th Luk 

them; they cannot be forfeited by the Any talen in 

them in pawn, for any offence of his, nor herwile be 
execution for his debt; neither may they ot gl 
ut in execution till the debt for which they are 2 

is ſatisfied. Litt. Rep. 332. 

If the pawn is laid up, and the paw 

anſwerable; though if the pawnee 


5 


P E A 
cc. that will not be the worſe for wearing, 


jeu el, * do, it is at his peril; and if he is robbed, he 
rable to the owner, as the uſing occaſioned the 


is of ſuch a nature that the keeping is a 
: ce le che pawnee, as a cow, or a horſe, & c. he may 
. one, and ride the other, and this ſhall go in re- 
= ace for his keeping. Ibid. 
* which will grow the worſe by uſing, as apparel, 
%c Fe may not uſe. | ; 
Miners, is a pledge of money put into the 


Pier s hands at the time when the plaintiff cauſes 


Lmaſter to arreſt the mine. 

Lee See BROKER. 
PAWNAGE. Sec PANNAGE. 
PAX dei. See Prack of God. 
Pax ecclefr. See SA NCTUARY. | 
Pax regis. See PEACE of the king. ; | 

Longe debet effe pax regis a parte ſua, ub1 reſidens fuerit, a | 
atuor partibus loci illins, hoc &/t quatuor milliaria tres 
nrentenæ, & nem acre latitudine, & novem pedes, & 


um palms, & novem g rana hordei, &c. Leg. Edv. 


| 


nN 


Confeſl. ; : 
At Pace redire, to reſtore to the peace, is to reverſe an 


outlawry 3 whereby a perſon is reſtored to the benefit of 
the king's peace 
Rex poteſt dare quod ſuum ei, hoc gt, pacem ſuam, quam ut- 

lagatus amiſit. Bracton. lib. i. 

PAY of the army and navy, is the ſtipend or ſalary allowed 
for each individual ſerving in the army or navy; for which 
we refer the reader to the Regiſters, publiſhed annually, 
and in almoſt every body's hands. 

Pax-maſter, is the perſon intruſted with the money, and 
that has the charge of paying it. The payment of the 
Jand forces is under the direction of an office, the buſi- 
neſs of which is conducted by the pay-maſter general, his 
deputy, caſhiers, clerks, &c. 'The payment of the navy 
is under the direction of the treaſurer of the navy, a 
pay-moſter, and accomptant, clerks, &c. There is alſo 

a pay-maſley of the penſions, &c. - 

7 Pay, in Sea Language, is to daub or anoint the ſurface 
of any body, in order to preſerve it from the injuries of 
the water, weather, &c. Thus the bottom of a ſhip is 
d with a compoſition of tallow, ſulphur, reſin, &c. 
The fides of a ſhip are uſually paid with tar, turpentine, 
or reſin, or with a compoſition of tar and oil, to which 
is ſometimes added red oker, &c. in order to protect the 
planks from being ſplit by the ſun or wind. The lower 
maſts are, for the ſame reaſons, paid with materials of 
the ſame ſort, if we except thoſe along which their re- 
ſpective ſails are frequently hoiſted and lowered ; ſuch 
are the maſts of ſloops and ſchooners, which are always 
pa:4 with tallow for this purpoſe : for the ſame reaſon, all 
top-maſts and top-gallant-maſts are alſo paid with hog's- 
lard, butter, or tallow. Falconer. 

ParinG-off, in Sea Language, denotes the movement b 
which a ſhip's head tails to leeward of the point where it 
was previouſly directed: particularly, when by neglect 
of the helmſman, ſhe had inclined to windward of her 
— courſe, fo as to make the head-ſalls ſhiver in the wind, 
* and retard her velocity. 

N ariNG-off is likewiſe uſed to ſignify the payment of the 
pion ſhip's «fo and crew, and the c Fro anger the ſhip 
from ſervice, in order to be laid up at the moorings. 

Aix cout, or PAYING=away, is the act of {lackening a 
cable, or other rope, ſo as to let it run out of the veſſel 
difle- for lome particular purpoſe. Sec CABLE. 

PAYMENT, the diſcharge of a debt, either by money 


. really told, or by bills of exchange, &c. See DeBrT, &c. 


g bird 
lame 
graves 


i] tur- prompt, a popular term, in England and Am- 

| cut you the expiration of the term granted by the creditor. 

rambis ordinary giſcount for prompt payment on moſt mer- 
dizes, is 1 per cent. 

EYE SYMENTS, equation of, See EQUATION of payments. 

'3 not 

as he claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower hath an em- 


a ment cut into fivepoints, the twoupperbeing broadeſt ; 


ent of ltandard 


lia res ending in a point ; the two wings are ſhorter, roundith, 
Dick. and cloſe to ether; the keel is compreſſed, half-moon 
rty in in ped, and ſhorter than the wings; it hath ten ſtamina 
c hat! #0 bodies, the upper ſingle one is plain and awl- 
cen in * other nine are cylindrical below the middle, 
iſe be Ty awl-ſhaped above, and cut; theſe are joined together; 
wud 10 43 an oblong compreſſed germen, with a triangular 
Sg ng ſtyle; the germen after ward becomes a large lon 

is not per pod, terminated by a ſharp riſing point, opening wit 


„2 3 0 valves, having one row of roundiſh ſeeds. iller 


eve We bene fix, and Linneæus four ſpecits. 
ve ſeveral ſorts of peas cultivated for uſe in the 


biſum, in Botany, a genus of the diade/phia decandria | 


th tour petals, and is of the butterfly kind; the | 
is broad, heart-ſhaped, reflexed, and indented, | 


after this another ſpot ſhould 


PEA 


gardens about London and elſewhere ; and as many peo- 
ple are deſirous of having them very early, it is a com- 
mon practice to raiſe them on hot beds. The method 
of doing this is, to ſow the peas under warm hedges or 
walls. In the middle of Oftober, when the plants are 
come up, their ſtalks are to be kept earthed up, and thus 
they are to remain till the end of January, or beginnin 
of February, covering them againſt the ſevere froſts wit 
PrP or other light covering. In Jannary or Fe- 
ruary, there muſt be made a moderate hot- bed; the 


dung muſt be laid about two feet thick, and carefully beat 


down, and covered about fix or eight inches deep with 
light freſh earth; and when the frames have been ſet on 
about four days, the plants maſt be planted in the earth, 
at about two feet diſtance, in rows, and placed in each 
row at about an inch one from another. They mult be 
watered and ſhaded till they have taken root, and then 
they muſt have as much air as may be; and when they 
begin to fruit, they ſhould be watered more frequently 
than before, which will occaſion their producing a larger 
12833 of fruit. 

The common dwarf pea is the ſort always uſed on this 
occaſion, as all the reſt ramble too much in their ſtalks. 
The firſt ſort of pes to be ſown to ſucceed thoſe on the 
hot- beds, is the hotſpur ; of which the gardeners reckon 
three or four ſorts, which differ very little from each 
other; but thoſe called the golden and Charlton hotſpur 
are uſually preferred to the reſt. Theſe are to be ſown 
in October, as thoſe intended for the hot-bed, and treat- 
ed every way in the ſame manner ; but in ſpring they are 
ſubje& to be deſtroyed by flugs and other vermin ; the 
beſt method of deſtroying which is, to ſlake a little lime, 


and throw over the earth among the plants. For fear of 


this crop miſcarrying by the ſeverity of weather, it is al- 
ways proper to ſow two others after this, at the diſtance 
of a fortnight each; and after this there ſhould be no 
others ſowet till the beginning, middle, and end of Ja- 
nuary. To ſuccced theſe, which will ſupply the table 
with early peas, the Spaniſh morotto, which is a large 
pra, and a very plentitul bearer, ſhould be ſowed about 
the middle of February, in rows on a clear plat of ground ; 
the rows ſhould be three feet aſunder ; and the peas dropt 
at an inch from each other: theſe muſt be all very care- 
fully covered two inches deep with earth, and the rooks, 
mice, &c. prevented from getting at them. A fortnight 
e ſowed with this or 
ſome other larger pea, and this continued every fortnight 
till the latter end of May : obſerving to allow the mar- 
row-fats and other large ſorts of peas, at leaſt 54 feet, 
or four feet between row and row: and the roſe-pea 
ſhould be allowed at leaſt eight or ten inches from plant 
to plant in the rows. The dwarf-pcas need not have 
more room than two feet, row from row, and an inch 
diſtance in the row. | 
The fickle pea, which is the fort moſtly cultivated in 
Holland, is rarely propagated in England: this ſhould 
be planted in rows about 24 feet aſunder, well guarded 
from birds, and in other reſpects managed as the other 
ſorts. There ſhouid be continued a ſucceſſion of the 
hotſpur peas, by ſowing ſome every week or ten days : 
but thoſe, which are ſown late in the ſeaſon, ſhould have 
a ſtrong moilt ſoil. The beſt of all the large kinds is the 
marrow-fat, which, planted on a ſtrong ſoil, will conti- 
nue good through the month of Auguit. The grey and 
other large winter peas are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, 
but are uſually fown in fields in moſt parts of England : 
the beſt time tor ſowing them is about the beginning of 
March, when the weather is dry; and they ihould be 
allowed at leaſt three feet diſtance from row to row, and 
ſown thin in the rows. 


It is when a debtor acquits what he owes, | Peas, feld. The common white pea ſuccceds beſt in a 


light ſandy land, or in a rich looſe ſoil : the time of ſow- 
ing them 1s in the latter end of March, or beginning of 
April, on warm land: but in cold ground they ſhould be 
ſown a ſortnight or three weeks later. Three buſhels are 
the common allowance for an acre ; and they kill the 
weeds a land is ſubject to, better than any other crop. 
The uſual method of ſowing theſe peas is with a broad 
caſt, and by harrowing them in: but if they are ſet in 
drills, half the quantity of ſeed will ſerve ſor an acre, 
and the ground may be ſtixred with a hoe to deſtroy the 
weeds, and the peas earthed up, which will greatly im- 
xrove them, and render the * of them more caſy 
in autumn, when they are ripe. In Stafferdſhire they 
ſow the garden rowncivals in fields, and they grow and 
yield very well, though they are left trailing on the ground 
without any ſupport of ſticks. 


The green and maple rowncivals require a {tronger ſoil 


than the white; and ſhould be ſown later in the ſpring: 
the rows ſhould be in drills, 25 or three tect aſunder, and 
the ground between the rows ſhould be ſtirred two or 
three times with a hoe. The grey peas thrive beft on a 
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PEA PEA: 


clayey land, and are commonly ſown under furrow, but | PEA, ſcarlet, in Botany, the Engliſh name or 

they would ſurceed beſt in drills. Theſe may be ſown | plants, called by Linnzus glycine. See Jg 4 7 of 
towards the end of February; by drawing a drill with a | Pe a, fweet-ſcented and Tangier. See Chickl.n v. brech. 
hoe, by a line, about two inches deep, and ſcattering the | Ps a, winged, a name by which ſome call — luden. 
ſeed therein; then the earth ſhould be drawn over — a Bird's foot PG 22 . 4. bee 
with a rake, ſo that they may be equally covered. In PeA, wild-winged, a ſpecies of the pifum | 
large fields, a ſhallow Bae is — made with Pe A, word. See Buter Verch. Nen, or common p24, 
the plough, the ſeeds are ſcattered in it, and the earth | PEACE, Pax, in its general ſignification lands 

is harrowedoverthem. Ifa horſe-hoe be drawn betweenthe ] ſition to war. . in Oppo. 
rows, it will eradicate the weeds, ſtir the ſoil under it mel PEACH in Mythology, See PAcALI4A. 
low, and greatly promote the growth of the plants. Miller. |[Pracs, in our Law Boobs, &c. is reſtrai 
The common quantity of feed is two buſhels to an acre. | inoffenſive carriage towards the king 


ned to a quiet nd 
The blue p-a is the beſt kind for light ſandy land, and is | Lamb. Eirenarch. 


and his people. 
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to be early fown ; all peas love land manvred with lime 
or with marle. In Suffolk they plough up their lays in 
the beginning of March, and turning the turf well, they 
have a croſ-ſtick ſet with iron pegs, which they ſtrike 
down with their feet: theſe pegs make holes at an even 
diſtance z into which they have boys and girls following 
to put the peas ſingly, till all the land is ſet. s ſoon as 
this crop is cut, they plough the land acroſs, and harrow- 
ing it well they plough it again, and ſow it about Michael- 
mas with wheat, and the next year with barley, then with 
oats; after which the land requires new improvement. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

In order to obtain good ſeed, ſome rows ſhould be left 
ungathered; and when the peas are in flower, all thoſe 
plants, which are not of the right ſort, ſhould be drawn 
out. The others muſt remain till their ſeeds begin to 
ſplit, and then ſhould be gathered up with the haulm, 
and either laid up in ſtalks till winter, or threſhed a+ 
ſoon as they are dry, and the peas put up in ſacks for uſe. 
It is moſt adviſcable to change the ſeed every year, or 
every two years at leaſt, Miller. 


PE a, chich, cicer, in Butany, a genus of the diadelphia de- 


candria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the empale- 
ment is cut into five ſegments; the flower 1s of the 
butterfly kind; the ſtandard large, roundiſh, and plain; 
the wings are much ſhorter and obtuſe; the keel 
is ſhorter than the wings, and is ſharp pointed it hath 
ten ſtamina, nine of them being joined, and the tenth 
ſeparate ; it has an oval germen, which bee mes a turgid 
ſweilingpod of arhomboidal figure, incloſing two roundilh 
ſeeds with a protuberance on their fide. 'There is but 
one ſpecies of this plant; though there is indeed a va- 
riety of it with a red ſced, but they differ only in colour. 
The ch:ich pea is much cultivated in Spain, being an in- 
gredient in their dyes, and is there called garavance Tt 
is cultivated in France alſo, but in England it is rarely 
ſown; and unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm and dry, the 
plants decay before the ſeeds ripen. Miller. 

The ancient Hebrews made uſe of chich pers as their com- 
mon proviſions, when they took the field. They parcked 
them to eat. At this day in Egypt, when people under- 
take a 8 they lay in a good ſtock of ch:ch peas, 
parched in a frying pan. Bellonius aſſures us, that at 
Grand Cairo,. and Damaſcus, there are. abundance of 


ſhops, where people do nothing elſe but fry pes, it being 


a ſort of proviſions with which they furnith travellers. 
In Ethiopia they take barley with them, roaſted in the 
ſame manner. In Turkey, they lay in a ſtock of rice on 
theſe occaſions, which they prepare and ſhell. The 


Hebrew term "IP, ſignifies properly any thing roaſted 


in general, and by it is underſtood roaſted peas, rice, or | 


barley ; ſome will have even coffee to be meant by it. 


Where any man ſtands in danger of h 
and makes oath thereof 3 juſtice * = another, 
muſt be ſecured by good bond, which is call ages he 


to the peace. ed binding 


Any juſtice of the peace may, ex officio, bi 

keep the peace, who, in his LEN —_ — _ 1 
or threaten to kill or beat another; or — 4 
with hot and angry words; or go about with — 
weapons or attendance to the terror of the people; 2 p- 
ſuch as he knows to be common barretors ; and ſoch 
are brought before him by the conſtable for 3 breach of 
the peace in his preſence; and all ſuch perſons, as * i 
been before bound to the peare, have broken it nd fo 
teited their recognizances. Alſo, wherever an Boon 
man hath juſt cauſe to fear, that another wil = hi 
houſe, or do him a corporal injury, by killing, impriſon- 
ing, or beating him; or that he will procure others 515 
do; he may demand ſurety of the peace againſt ſuch yer. 
ſon ; and every juſtice of the peace is bound to 8 
if he who demands it will make oath, that he is aQually 
under tear of death or bodily harm; and will ſhew the 
he has juſt cauſe to be fo, by reaſon of the other's me. 
naces, attempts, or having lain in wait for him; and will 
alſo farther ſwear, that he does not require ſuch ſurety 
out of mahce or mere vexation. This is called fearing 
the peace againſt another; and if the party does not find 
ſureties, as the juſtice in his diſcretion {hall require, he 
may immediately be committed till he does. A RREHcOG.“§V 
NIZANCE for keeping the peace, when given, may be for- 
feited by any actual violence, or even an aſſault, or me- 
nace, to the perſon of him who demanded it, if it be a 
ſpecial recognizance; or, if the recognizance be general, 
by any unlawful action whatſoever, that either is or 
tends to a breach of the peace Blackit. Com b. iy. p. 
251, &c. See GOoOD-abearing. 


PEACE, time of, is when the courts of juſtice are open, and 


the judges and miniſters of the ſame may by law protect 
men from wrong and violence, and diſtribute juſtice to 
all. See Coke on Litt. 


PEACE of the king, pax regis, mentioned in the ſtat. 6 


Ric. II. &c. is that ſecurity which the king promiſes ls 
ſubjects, and others taken into his PROTECT10N, both 
for life and goods. 


PEACE of God and the church, pax Dei & rcelefie, mention- 


ed in our Ancient Law Books, is that reſt and ceſiation 
which the king's ſubjects had from trouble and ſuit of law, 
between the terms. 


Prace of the plough, that whereby the plough, plough- 


tackle, and plough-cattle, are ſecured from diſtreties. 

Thus fairs may be ſaid to have their peace, becauſe no 
man may be troubled in them ſor any debt contracted 
elſewhere. | 


PEACE, clerk of the, Sec CLERK of the peace. 

PEACE, commiſſion and juſtice of. See JUSTICES of Peace. 
PEACE, conſervator of the, See CONSERVATOR. 
PEACE, homage of the. See HoMAGE. 
PEACH-tree, perſica, or amygdalus, in Botany, a genus 


Bellon. lib. ii. cap. 5 3. Calm. Dict. Bibl. 

Pra, everlaſting, or earth-nut PE a, names fometimes given 
to the /athyrus. See Chichling VETCH. 

Pea, heart, or bladder-Pr a, cardioſper mum, or corindum, 


in Botany, a genus of the ofandria trigynia claſs, Its 
characters are theſe : the flower, which hath a perma- 


nent empalement of four concave leaves, has four obtuſe 


petals, which are alternately larger; and a ſmall four- 
leaved nectarium —— * 75 germen; with eight 
ſtamina, three and three ſtanding oppoſite, the other two 
on each fide; the germen is three-cornered, and becomes 
a roundiſh ſwollen capſule, with three lobes, divided into 


three cells opening at the top, each having one or two 


globular ſeeds, marked with a heart. Linnæus reckons 
two and Miller three ſpecies. 

Theſe plants grow naturally in both the Indies, where 
they climb upon whatever ſhrubs are near them, to the 
height of eight or ten feet, but will not thrive in the 
open air in England. They are annual plants. 

The corindum 18 ſaid to be uſed as an emollient, boiled 
as food; the ſeeds, which are a ſort of pea, are alſo 
boiled and eaten. | 8 


PEA, IJudian, or heath, the name by which a ſpecies of ore- 


bus is ſometimes called. See Bitter VE TCH. 


Pt a, painted lady. See Chichling VeETCH. 


the icoſandria monogynia clals. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has a tubulous empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five obtuſe ſegments z it hath five qplong obtuſe pe- 
tals, which are inſerted in the empalement, and __ 
thirty erect ſlender ſtamina, which are ſhorter hes: -— 
petals, and are alſo inſerted in the empalement3 it ha . 
a roundiſh hairy germen, which afterwards — 
roundiſh, woolly, large, ſucculent fruit, with a . 
dinal furrow, incloſing an oval nut, with a w_ => 
2 many puncturcs. - Linnzus enumerates wur p 
cies of the amygdalus. | 
The curious in fruits account thirty-one ſorts of 2 
but many of them ſeem very trifling . * 
Miller principally recommends the early . "he 
mignon, the belle chevreuſe, the red * 4 ze” En 
chancellor, the bellegarde, the bourdine, the r 

the rambouillet, and nivette. p 
The fineneſs of this fruit, in general, 2 ba 
firmneſs of the pulp, the delicacy of the VV 


of 3 
the thinneſs of the ſkin. A fine peach ſhould et it 


fine deep red next the ſun, and of a Je 


Pea, pigeon, a name ſometimes given to the qt, or the wall; and the pulp mould be of a yelowith — 4 


fbrub IRETOII. 
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and the tone ſhould be ſmall, though the 


ry Juicy 3 ; | | 
45 r are produced like thoſe of the 

8 by ſowing the ſeeds; and though many 
ner , a will be of little value, as is alſo the caſe 
raiſed this 15 probably among a parcel of ſtones, ſaved 
in fowers £ kinds of peaches, there would be ſome new 
from the ed ; which, as they were raiſed here, would 
kinds producb 2 heir perfection; which is not to be 


int 
he ealily "7 thoſe brought from other countries. 


«ed o : 
expettc of ſaving the ſtones is, to let ſome of 
Neve! m of the beſt kinds hang till they drop of 


m the tree, and then the ſtones ſhould be 
lanted on a bed of light dry earth, planting 
ree inches deep in the earth, and at about 
, der. The beds ſhould be covered, to 
inches aſunder f 
four them in the winter; and in ſpring, when the 
1 they muſt be cleared of weeds, and 
pant —_ he ent ſpring they ſhould be carefully 
* 22 planted in the nurſery, in rows three feet 
— ** one ſoot diſtant from each other; laying a 
— ck upon the ſurface of the ground about their 
= ind in a dry ſpring watering them once in a week; 
_ er one or two years ſtanding here, they pay Ales 
the places where they are to remain ; or they 
_— re when the condition of their fruit is 
1 * be grafted on other ſtocks, which is the common 
— now uſed to propagate theſe trees. , > 1 5 
a n method of propagating the peach is by 
Ds. I order to this, ſome good ſtocks ſhould be 
orided, which ſhould be of the muſcle, or white pear- 
m. When theſe ſtocks are two years old, they will 
ſtrong enough w on and ue —_ er = 
ine this is about Midſummer. e buds ſhould be 
hol from a healthy tree, which produces a great deal 
of well taſted fruit: they mult be taken from the trees 
wither in a cloudy day, or elſe in the morning or evening, 
when the ſun has not much power : they ſhould be then 
noculated on the ſtocks as ſoon as nay nag ene the 
ſtocks treated with the uſual care afterwards. See Ix o- 
"ULATION. 
When theſe are to be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main, the moſt proper ſoil for them is, a light rich paſture- 
and, ſuch as is called hazel loam, taken up with the 
turf, and rotted together, before it is to be uſed ; wm 
the borders to be made with this cannot be too wide, be- 
ing never leſs than ſix or eight feet broad, and ought to be 
niſed at leaſt a foot, or in very wet land two feet above 
the level of the ground; but if the ground be dry, fix or 
eight inches will be ſufficient, and they ſhould not be 
more than 24 feet in depth. They muſt be tranſplanted 
in autumn, as ſoon as the leaves are fallen off; and thould 
never be ſet at leſs than twelve, and in good ground 
fourteen feet diſtance from one another. The heads of 
R _ are then to be raiſed up againſt the walls, to 
ep the roots from being moved by the wind; and 
they ſhould be watered at times with a noſc 1 the 
watering-pot, and the water ſprinkled all over them. 
ery 1 alſo be guarded from froſt by mulch, 
id on the ſurface of the ground about their roots. 
In the beginning or middle of March, the heads of the 
"a Fs trees 2 be cut off, leaving only four or 
ve eyes above the bud; the earth of the borders thould 
be gently looſened to admit the fibres of the roots; the 
—_ rom 2 if it be rotten, may be dug into 
order at tome diſtance from the roots of the trees; 
and in dry weather, the ſurface of the border near the 
wos may be covered with the parings of turf from a 
palture ground, In the middle of May, the new ſhoots 
5 » 7 _— wall, training them horizontally ; 
1022 tore- right ſhoots are to be rubbed off: in October 
the new — ſnould be pruned, ſhortening them ac- 
eng to the ſtrength of the tree; if ſtrong, they may 
ic left eight inches long; if weak, they ſhould only be 


* oy or five; and the ſame care is to be taken of them 
tor the ſucceeding years. 


themſelves fro 


immediately 


lu 


c are two general rules always to be obſerved in the 
peach and nectarine trees, which are, 1. 


rung of 


lem to | 
Top have enough bearing wood. And 2. Not to 
10 tue branches too cloſe to one another. All peach 


produce their fruit from the young wood either of 


© la | 
Mc, or at the moſt, of the former years ſhoot ; for 


tlus rea 
calon the branches are to be ſo pruned, as to encou- 


2 * throw out new ſhoots in every part of the 
rep . 5 to be done in May; when by pinching, 
bad but the ſtrong ſhoots, there may be new wood 
This is og an} part of the tree. ; yp 
lr method of the ſummer pruning; the winter 
5 15 Uſually done in February or March, but is 


Much bete 
By ah done at Michaelmas, as ſoon as their leaves 


* 
/ 


e ſevere froſts come on. 
No 260. 


teal before A and the wounds will then have time to 
ol. Ul. 


N 
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In pruning of theſe trees it muſt always be obſerved alfos 
that it is beſt done under a wood bud, not a bloſſom bud 3 
which may be diſtinguiſhed by the wood bud!'s being leſs 
turgid, and longer and narrower than the bloſſom bud ; 
for if the ſhoot have not a leading bud where it is cut, it 
will commonly die down to the leading bud. In nailing 
the ſhoots to the wall, they ſhould be placed at as equal 
diſtances as poſſible ; and ſo far apart that the leaves may 
have room ; and they muſt always be trained as horizon- 
tally as poſſible, that the lower part of the tree may be 
well wooded, which it will not be if the branches are 
ſuffered to run upright. _ 
When the fruit is ſet and grown to the ſize of a ſmall 
nut, it ſhould be thinned, and left five or ſix inches aſun- 
der : by. this management the fruit will be larger and 
better taſted, and the trees in a condition to bear well 
the ſucceeding year. The quantity of fruit to be left on 
large full grown trees ſhould never be greater than five 
dozen upon each; but on middling trees, three or four 
dozen will be enough. If the ſeaſon ſhould prove hot 
and dry, it will be proper to draw up the carth round the 
ſtem of each tree, to form a hollow baſon of about fix fe-c 
in diameter, and cover the ſurface of the ground in this baſon 
with mulch; and once in a weck or fortnight, according to 
the drought of the ſeaſon, to pour down eight or ten gallons 
of water to the root of each tree; or the water may be 
ſprinkled by an engine over the branches of the trecs, which, 
ſhaking down to the roots, will promote the growth of the 
ſruit and prevent its falling off the trees. This, however, 
ſhould be continued only whilethe ſrnit is growing. Miller, 
The peach-tree, as well as the roſe-tree, are very ſubject to 
be over-run with the aphides ; which may be eaſily de- 
ſtroyed by fumigating the houſe in which the plants are 
kept with tobacco, by dreſſing the infected plants with 
ſnuff or tobacco dull, or by a decoQion or infuſion of 
tobacco. Soap-ſuds effeQtually deftroy the different ſpe- 
cies of inſects that infeſt ſruit trees growing againſt walls, 
and particularly the peach, cherry, and plum. For this 
purpoſe, a perſon on a ladder ſhould pour them from u 
watering-pot over both trees and wall, beginning at the 
top of the wall, and bringing it on in courſes from top 
to bottom. The ſuds contribute likewiſe to preſerve the 
wood of the delicate and tender kinds of peaches. 
Pe acn-colour, the pale red colour of the blofloms of the 
peach-tree. 
To give this beautiful colour to glaſs, add at different 
times, and in ſmall quanticies, the powder of prepared 
manganeſe to the maſs for the making of LATTI Mo, or 
milk-white glaſs, while in fuſion, Thislalone gives the 
peach-colour ; but the metal muſt be immediately worked 
when of a right tinge, for the colour is very apt to go off. 
Pe AcH-ce/our, in the Munege. See Bossou. 
Pracn, wolf's. See LYCOPERSICON. 
PEacn-flowers. Theſe are uſed as a purge ſor children 
made into a ſyrup, and are by ſome recommended as 
great deſtroyers of worms; but there is a circumſtance 
attending them which is little taken notice of, and yet 
greatly alters their virtue. The cuſtom of gardeners is, 
to graft the peach upon the almond or the plum-tree, and 
the ſtowers partake of the nature of the ſtock; thoſe 
which are produced on peach-trees grafted on plum- 
ſtocks being much more purgative than thoſe from al- 
monds; the reaſon of which ſeems plainly, that the 
plum 1s a 1 the almond not at all ſo. The 
flowers of the leaſt eſteemed forts of peaches are alſo 
uſually found to be the beſt for medicinal uſe. 
In examining theſe flowers, they are found to contain 
more than three-fourths of a ſuperfluous humidity. The 
buds contain a little leſs than the blown flowers; which 
is very natural to ſuppoſe, becauſe it is their being after- 
wards charged with a wy portion of humidity which 
makes them open. The buttons, or buds of the flowers, 
are found on experiment, however, to be ſomewhat more 
urgative than the flowers when open. 

f four pounds of theſe flowers are diſtilled in a balneum 
Marie, they yield twelve or thirteen ounces of a whitiſh 
liquor, ſweet to the taſte, and of an agreeable ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of bruiſed peach kernels; and this is ſo 
ſtrong in the water, that a few drops of it will very agree- 
ably Kent a larger quantity of any thing. If the buds are 
uſed to this purpoſe, inſtead of the open flowers, the ſame 
ſort of liquor is drawn over,; but it is of a ſomewhat 
coarſer and more earthy ſmell. The reſiduum of theſe 
diſtillations put into a retort, and diftilled by a reverbe- 
ratory fire, gradually raiſed to its ſeveral degrees, yields 
both acid and alkaline ſubſtances ; and, finally, a red 
ſpirit comes over, full of fuliginous particles, and con- 
taining ſome oil, part of which ſwims at the top of the 
liquor, and the other part, which is heavier, ſinks to the 
bottom. This is what a chemical analyſis ſhews in theſe 


flowers, different from other vegetable matters. Spirits 
of wine draw a very weak tinCture from theſe flowers ; 
9 * it 
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it is indeed much weaker than an infuſion of them in 
common water. An infuſion in water of half an ounce 
of freſh peach- flowers, or of a dram of dry ones, (for, 
as before obſerved, they contain three-fourths of ſuper- 
fluous moiſture) is a very gentle and agreeable purge, 
and it is ſaid, when ſweetened with ſugar, to prove an 
uſeful purgative and anthelmintic for children. 
This method of infuſion is much better for theſe and all 
other purgative flowers, than the taking of the expreſſed 
juice ; for in that caſe there is always a large quantity of 
purgative matter remaining in the reſiduum; which wa- 
ter in a warm infuſion is able to take out. The infuſion 
of roſe or peach-flowers keeps alſo better than their ex- 

reſſed juice. 

he juice always turns ſour very ſoon; but the infuſion, 
with the common caution of pouring a little oil on the 
ſurface, will keep good even [2d years, 
When oil is uſed for this purpoſe, there ſhould always be 


care taken that it be ſuch as does not freeze eaſily; for 


in that caſe the air gets in between the cake of frozen oil, 
and the ſides of the veſſel, and ſpoils the liquor. Oil of 
almonds is greatly to be preferred to oil of olives on theſe 
occaſions z as it freezes with much more dithculty. An- 
other way of preſerving the infuſions is, the evaporating 
about half the liquor; and thus they will often keep a 
long time: infuſtons keeping better than the juices of 
plants, ſeems to ſhew, that the former contain more of 
the principles than the latter, 

The young leaves of the peach, made into an infuſion in 
the ſame manner as the flowers, are more purgative than 
they, but leſs agrecable; they are to be taken in the ſame 
manner. Mem. Acad. Par. 1714. 


Tracht gall-inſeft, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall gained, 


found in great plenty on the peach-tree. It is of an ob- 
long figure, flat at the belly, and prominent on the back; 
ointed, and not unaptly reſembling in miniature a ſmall 
— turned bottom upwards : their longer diameter is 
uſually extended in the ſame direction with the length 
of the branch; ſometimes a little obliquely, but ſcarce 
ever perpendicular to that direction. 
Their colour is uſually a faint brown, ſometimes it ap- 
proaches to a coſfee- colour, ſometimes to a bright chut- 
nut, but more frequently it has ſomething reddiſh in it. 


This infect lives but a little while after it has laid its eggs, 


and its dried body wakes an excellent covering and de- 


fence for them; and what is very remarkable is, that as 


this infect is now immoveable, and cannot draw itſelf 
over its eggs, they are not thrown out behind its body, 
as the eggs of other animals; but as they are laid, are 
drawn under the belly, and evenly arranged there. 

The eggs are ten or twelve days n they hatch, and 
when hatched, the young animals remain quiet under the 
cover of their mother's carcaſe for ſeveral days. 

It is uſually about the beginning of June that the young 
ſects get at liberty from under the body of their parent; 
they may then be {ound running very nimbly all over the 
branches of the tree, but are not diſtinguiſhable other- 
wife than by examining the branches e's, | a microſcope. 
The branches, thus covered with theſe young animals, are 
in a few days cleared again, and the inſects found in form 
of ſmall ſcales, covering the leaves, and now large enough 
to be ſcen by the naked eye. 

Not only the gall- inſeels of the peach, but all the other 
ſpccics, after a certain time, become immoveably ſixed 
to the place where they are, and no longer able to ute 
their legs. Their growth is very {low from the time of 
their hatching, through the months of July, Auguſt, 
$Sentember, and Ottober ; at the beginning of Novem- 
ber they are found ſomewhat enlarged in breadth, 
but they are yet no thicker, and at this time they are 
all become of the ſame colour, which is ſomewhat reddiſh. 
In the beginning of March they begin to ſwell and be 
filled with the growing eggs; their backs become a little 
convex, and, viewed with a microſcope, appear covered 
with little tubercles; and one may, at this time, perceive 
ſeven or eiglit long threads, which run from ſeveral parts 
of their bodies : theſe faſten themſelves to the branch at 
a diſtance from the creature, and fix it immoveably in 
its place. In the beginning of April they become much 
more convex, and though they can no longer walk about, 
they yet have at this time ſulkcient motion to ſhew an 
animal life. At this time, by very ſiow motions, they 
change their ſkin ; and it is after this change that they 
aſſume ſo exactly the figure of galls, and grow ſo very 
quickly to their full ſize. Seven or eight days now 
make ſuch a change in them, that they are nat to be 
known for the ſame animal; but it is not till the begin- 
ning of May, that they arrive at their utmoſt ſize. 


About the 15th of May they are in a condition to lay, 


and as the eggs are diſcharged, the belly is puſhed cloſer 
and cloſer to the back; and when all are laid, becomes 


the ſhell before deſcribed, and the young ones are hatch- 


+ , 


| 


but thoſe very large, being nearly 


_ Notwithſtanding that the peach galltinſeꝶ is the only pee 


PEACH water. Sec WATER. 


PEACOCK, in Aſtronomy. Dee PAVo. 
PrAcock's tail. Sec FAIL, 1 
Ps acock-fi/b, in Iclulgograplis one of the largef if 
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ed under it, and become fu 
oſſice afterwatds to their — 1 eggs, and 0 the f 
In the end of April the — of the 
trees, covered with theſe inſecls, wil _ and ol 
greatly frequented by a fort of ſmall 7 Hund to be 
enough to demand attention; their head — dewviſy 
and legs are all of a deep red; they have r body, 
, o wing: 
bodies : theſe, in the fly's common — as long a; cer 
the back, and the upper almoſt entire] pi T"fied« 
one; they are leſs tranſparent than thoſe * 
flics, and are of a duſky white, bordered me 
of a ſine bright and beautiful red: but 3 im eite 
ſtinguiſhes them from all other ſpecies is OY Clicky d. 
two long white threads which run from r hare 
and are of twice the length of their win = ko 
theſe there is alſo a remarkable part, a — detween 
like a piercer, and of a third or fourth part of ” made 
of theſe threads. This is, like all other fling, e dee 
its baſe than at its point, and is bent a little do, Oy 
The antenne of this fiy are adorned with berate 


hairy, and larger at their extremities than at A 
tions on the antenne. It is eaſy at fi 


ſt ſight to conceis, 
produced of worms 
a former year, and 
pportunity to depoſit 


that theſe are the flies that had been 
fed in the bodies of the gall-inſe&s of 
that they were now ſcarching an 0 
their eggs in the bodies of theſe little Creatures, to he 
hatched into worms there, and thence to i, 2 
flies, as they themſelves before had done. — 
The flies examined on the bꝛanchies with a elafs will tf 
be found to introduce this ſeeming piercer alwi 's 2t * 
ſame place into the body of the g4/l-in/e#, and this g 
cleft in the hinder part of the bodv, out of which the 

oung ones, when hatched, afterwards Ind their wr 
The flies, which lodge their CPgs OT voung worms 15 ry 
bodies of other inſets, if cruſned at that ſeaſon, wil ks 
always found to contain ſuach eggs or ſmall worms; an! 
the microſcope never fails to diſcover them iu the a 
cruſhed dut of flies even ſmaller than theſe, but in th. . 
no obſerration ever ſhews any ſuch. Sce 746. 27 111.5, 
N“ 29. See GALL-inſett fy. "4 


cies in which the male fly has been obſerved, there s! 

room to doubt but that the other ſpecies all hare mans 
of the ſame kind. 

The orange. gall-infe# has been obſerved not unixet 
fecundated, but that there is only a part of the animals 
that lays eggs; probably the others are thoſe which hard 
into the male flies: and the kermes, the nobleſt and mot 
valuable of all the gall-inſefs, is known often to produc 
a white winged fly, very like that of the peach gal 
And Brennius, who gave ſome time ſince a hiltory of il 
ſcarlet grain of Poland, the coccus Polonicus, a kind of 
pro-gall-inſef; though in the firit account he gave tat 
the opinion of both ſexes being included in each of they 
animals, and that each was in itſelf ſuſhcient for th 
propagation of its ſpecies : yet aſterwards, to his ver 
great honour, added an account of his having; dies 
vered the male of this ſpecies, which he deſcribes to 
a ſmall fly, with a red body and white wings borderel 
with red; a fly in all reſpects like the male of the jr 
gall-inſeft, Reaumur's Hitt. Inf, tom. iv. p. I. to 44 


and that the tail-feathers are long and ocellated. Linnau 
reckons three ſpecies. | 
Peacecks were firſt brought from India, where they at 
ſtill found, in the wild ſtate, in vait flocks, in the 1s 
of Ceylon and Java. From India they were retworen 
Greece, and being the bird ſacred to Juno, Were se 
ſerved about the temple of this deity at Same: & * 
therefore probable, that they were brought e 0m 
nally for the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, aud fer ward 
cultivated for the uſes of luxury. 

Peacack's creſts were anciently worn among 
ments of the kings of England. 


e cru 


the turdus, or wraſſe, but of a middle nature V 
the long and the flat-bodied kinds; its uſual n 
to ſize, is about three pounds weight z and anne" "ig 
the back a mixture of blackiſh and a duſky bl 5 s 
is diſpoſed in three or four longitudinal para 7 - 1 
a duſky blackiſh ground; about the head all = , 
blue lines are more bright and numerous? mw «irq 
is almoſt wholly blue, and its belly 15 ** "i 
colour or reddith yellow; it has thick Ih i g 


ſharp, though uot very large teeth its back n 
6 


P E A 


the terior part, of a fine deep blue, with an edge of 
an 


and ſometimes of yellow; and the reft of the 
e 
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of the wall or eſpalier. The diſtance at which the 
branches ſhould be trained muſt be proportioned to the 


rp! ' 1 + the bottom and yellow at the top, and in the} ſize of the fruit, Thoſe, whoſe fruit is ſmall, may be 
js red - ly variegated with blue ſpots ; the foremoſt | allowed five or ſix inches, but the larger ſorts muſt not 
middle 15 he back n are rigid and prickly, and have] be leſs than ſeven or eight inches aſunder. 
wart 10 rays accompanying them beyond the limb] Pear-trees commonly produce their bloſum-buds firſt, at 
505 fk nd Che oe and of more than their own length; the extremity of their laſt year's thoots; the common 
ng ore 
1 


PE 


. ixed red and yellow, and its belly-ſin 
its re of 6b fleſh colour, with a 3 
behinC' nd yellow ; the other belly-fins are of the ſame 
2 250 the tail is wholly blue; it is a moſt remark- 
eee fiſh, and from the ſpots and variegations of 
11 has obtained its name. Sce Tab. III. of Fi/h,N* 36. 
1 ** Hiraldry, is when the field of a coat of arms is 
— and the powderings or. See Tab. Il. Heraldry, 


herioks, the name of a ſtone to which the ancients 


virtues for promoting delivery. 
8 found 3 and other places; 
2 the deſcription we have of them is, that t ey re- 
10 bled water congealed by froſt. Probably the ancients 
— at by this name the Halactitæ, or ſtony icicles, which, 
< thay erm from the roofs of caverns, greatly reſemble 
8 droppings of water from the eves of houſes congealed 


in froſty weather. 


peAk-tree, pyrus, in Botany, à genus of the icaſand/ ia pen- 


\zrpia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a 
rmanent empalement of one leaf, which is divided into 
five parts at the top ; it hath five roundiſh concave petals, 


way of pruning is very prejudicial, therefore, as it takes 
off the part which ſhould bear the fruit, and occaſions 
new ſhoots from the ſame branch, which will over-fill 
the tree with wood ; the trees ſhould always be carefully 
lcoked over in ſummer, and all the foreright ſhoots taken 
off; by which means the fruit will not be over-ſhaded, 
and the trees will need but little winter-pruning. 

The ſeaſon for pruning theſe trees is any time after the 
fruit is gathered, until the beginning of March; but the 
ſooner it is done after the fruit is gathered, the better. 
The ſeveral ſorts of ſummer fears all ripen beſt in eſpa- 
liers, but the winter pears require a ſouth-caſt or ſouth- 
weſt, or elſe an eaſt wall: though, in general, moſt ſorts 
of them will ripen extremely well in all warm ſituations, 
when they are planted in eſpaliers; and the ſruit will be 
better ſlavoured than that which grows againſt walls, and 
will keep much longer good. After the fruit is ſet and 
growing, the ſurface of the borders, in all ſtrong land, 
ſhould be now and then forked over to looſen the earth: 
and if the foil at ſeaſons be hot and dry, there ſhould be: 
large hollows made round the ſtems of the trees to hold 
water, and into each of theſe ſhould be poured eight or 


44K 
will alſa which are inſerted in the empalement; and about twenty | nine pots of water, which ſhould be repeated once in a 
$ at the aul haped ſtamina, ſhorter than the petals, inſerted bn week or ten days during the months of June and July. 
is that the empalement, and terminated by fingle ſummits; the There ſhould be alſo ſome mulch laid over the ſurface of 
ich the -rmen is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting three or theſe hollows to prevent the ſun and air from drying the 


* 
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ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſummits ; it becomes 2 
. flethy fruit, indented at the top, but produced 


ground. Where this is practiſed, the fruit will be kept 
conſtantly growing, and prove large and plump; whereas 


will be at the baſe, having five membranaccous cells, each con-] if this is omitted, it will be often ſmall, grow crooked, 
13 3 a0 taining one ſmooth oblong ſeed, pointed at the baſe. | crack, and fall off ſrom the trees. It will be neceſſary 
e mat Miller reckons eighty varieties. Linnæus makes ſive] alſoto apply teme drefling to the ground near the ſruit- 
in theſs diſtin& ſpecies, joining the applc and quince to this genus. | trees, which ſhould be 1rd on in autumn, after the trees 
ade The prar and quince may be joined together with more | are pruned. If the land is arm and dry, this creting 
; propriety, than the apple with either; for the fruit of ſhould be very rotten dung, the beſt of which is neat dor 
one} ip the two former are produced at their baſe, whereas the | hop s dung, mixed with loam fix or or eight months be- 
I apple is indented ; nor will the apple grow upon either] ſore it is laid on: but in cold ituf land, rotten horſe dung, 
"ve Mach of the other two, or thoſe upon the apple ; but the quince | mixed with light andy carth, or ſra- co aſhes, will be | 
5+ oY or pear will grow upon each other; fo that there is a] the moit proper. Theſe dretlings thould be repeated | 
nireriag natural boundary between theſe and the apple. every other year, otnerwiſe the trees will not thrive ſo 
l 12 All the ſorts of pears, propagated in gardens, are produced | well, nor will the fruit be ſo good. In the gathering of 
n ae 


and moll 
d produce 
.in ec 
>rv of tlie 
4 kind Y 


by budding, or grafting them upon ſtocks of their own 
kind; which are commonly called free /tocks, or elſe upon 
the cuince or white thorn ſtocks ; but the laſt are now 
eenerally diſuſed, the fruit produced this way being apt 
to be dry and ſtony. The quince-ſtocks are, however, in 
great eſteem for the trees deſigned for dwarfs pr for walls; 


Fears, care ihou'd be taken to preſerve the bud which is 
formed at the bottom of the foot-ftalk, for the next 
year's bloſſoms. The ſeaſon for gathering all ſummer 
cars is juſt as they ripen, for none of theſe will remain 
good above a day or two after they are taken ſrom the 
tree ; nor will many of the autumn pears keep good 


em becauſe they do not let the ſhoots grow ſo faſt and luxu- above ten days or a fortnight after they are gathered. But | 
1 rat. But there are objections againſt even theſe, which | the winter fruit ſhould hang as long upon the trees as the | 
it fer are of ſome conſequence, for there are many kinds of pears | ſeaſon will permit, ſo that they may not receive the frott : 
f bis va which will not thrive upon them, but will die, or become] if the weather continues mild, the end of October will | 
= weakandgood for nothing after three or four years; and the | be a proper ſeaſon ; and they ſhould be gathered in dry 
1 Lardbreaking pears are rendered very unpleaſant by be-] weather, with care that none be bruiſed: after they are | 
K ) ing grafted on theſe {tocks, while the buttery or melt-| ſorted and laid up in a cloſe heap in a dry place, open | 
1 or 29g ones are meliorated by them. And it is to be added, | for admiſſion of the air, in order to ſweat for ten cr | 
"00 ah Lrat no ſort of pear will deve upon a quince-ſtock in a] fourteen days; they ſhould be wiped ſingly with a wool- | 
: pocr or gravelly foil. len cloth, and packed up in clote baſkets, with wheat | 
CORN Vear-trees planted either againſt walls, or in eſpaliers, | ſtraw; between which and the pears fome ſoft thick pa- | 
OY muſt not be placed nearer to one another than thirty feet, | per may be laid to prevent their imbibing any muſty tate 
7 N bot ne diſlance of forty feet is better. N from the ſtraw. The baſkets ſhould be kept in a cloſe 
1 A for the ground in winch pear-trees are planted, if it is | room, where they may be guarded from moiſture and 
: SOR atrong {tiff land, and dubject to wet in the winter, the | ſroſt. Miller. | 
1 b3rders thould be raiſed above the level of the ground as | It is ſaid that crabs and wild fears, ſuch as grow in the | 
dr and rwch as poſhble. And if under the good foil, there is a] wildeſt and moſt barren clifts, and on hills, may make | 
nd luſhcient quantity of lime, rubbiſh, or ſtones laid to pre-] the richeſt, ſtrongeſt, moſt pleaſant, and laſting wines 
re — the roots of the trees from running downward, it] that England yields. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 475. ſect. 4. | 
RPE. wil b of great ſervice to the trees. he borders ſor] See PERkr. | : | | 
qa” ele ſhould not be lets than eight feet broad, but if they PRAR, avocado, or alligator, a ſpecies of /aurns, or BAY. | 
ter ard we twelve, it will be {till better. If the ſoil is ſhallow, PEAR, batchelor*s, a ſpecies of the ſelanum or NIGH TSHADE. 


md the bottom gravet or chalk, there muſt be a ſufficient PEAR, garlic. gee CRATEY a, | 
| depth of good earth laid upon the borders, ſo as to make PEAR, ndan, a name given by ſeveral writers to the fruit 1 
dem az feet deep. of a large tree in the Eaſt Indies. The bark of this tree 


r ſpecies 0 


de manner of preparing theſe trees ſor planting, is to 
cut of all the ſmall fibres from the roots, to ſhorten ſome 
o the longeſt roots, and cut off all the bruiſed ones, or 


is reddiſh without and white within, and very ſmooth 
the leaves are ſmall, thick, and of a pale green; the 
flower conſiſts of three long triangular leaves, which, 


e betwet * as ſhoot downright, The beſt time for planting when ſhut up, form a ſort of triangular pyramid ; this 
ndnd, oh upon a middling or dry ſoil, is in October or No- is of a very . e imell ; the fruit is alſo of a conic 
colout 0 „nder; laying ſome mulch upon the ſurſace of the] figure, its broad part being joined to the pedicle ; this is 
>: the blu Wund, about their roots; and in the beginning of | of a woody texture, and of the thickneſs of one's finger; 
el lines, G ch their heads ſhould be cut off; but in wet ground, | it divides itfelf into ſeveral filaments, which run through 
d gills th N may be 33 in February or the R the whole body of the fruit. When the fruit is ripe, its 
$ lower ja how F * the firſt ſummer after planting, the branches] rind or ſkin is red, very ſmooth and thin, which is con- 
fine laut the 6, trained horizontally to a wall or eſpalier; and | trary to the common courſe of nature in the Indian fruits, 
„ and de | vlowing Michaelmas, ſome of the ſhoots ſhould | to which nature has given very thick rinds, in crder to 
fin is, 9 ure ned down to five or fix eyes, in order to obtain a 


dient quantity of branches, to furniſh the lower part 


make them able to bear the great heats they are expoſed 
to. The inſide of this fruit is full of a white, ſoſt, and 


{weet 


ſweet ſubſlance, which is uſually ſcooped out witha ſpoon, | that there never was but one in an © iter by j 
and is of a very pleaſant taſte : within this fruit there are [| been ſometimes found ſeven in a ds. : there |, 
ſeveral ſmooth, black kernels, like thoſe of our common | who treats well of their production * a auttc; 
pears. When this fruit is mellow, the pulpy part of it | ſeen a hundred and fifty in the * dh be to hate 
falls away from the fibres, and they remain hanging to] different degrees of perfection. The moſt 1 thoſe in 
the redicle fora long time. ts out firſt ; the reſt remaining longer at the — drop 
PraR, prickly, or Indian fig, opuntia, in Botany. This in the | ſhell. om of the 
Linnzan ſyſtem is a ſpeciesof cacus. See Melon Puls NLE. The formation of pear/s has puzzled boch 

Its characters are theſe: the flower is compoſed of ſeve- ] modern naturaliſts, and given occaſion to a 

ral petals, which are obtuſe, concave, and placed in a | of hypotheſes, many © 4 them wild — ike 
Fur 
ve 


ancient ad 


wel! ; circular order, fitting upon the germen it has a gecat] enough. Pliny, and from him Solinus, Kc. will 
yu number of awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted in the | them to be formed of the dew: the fiſh, ſay they, x; 
| germen; the germen, which is ſituated under the flower, | every morning to the ſurface of the water — nic, 
15 ſupports a cylindrical ſtyle, of the length of the ſtamina, | opens its ſhell, to imbibe the dew of heaven; foe Is 
_— crowned by a multifid ſtigma; the germen aſterwards | a liquid pearl, inſinuating into the body of the 7 ple 
| turns to a flethy umbilicated fruit, with one cell incloſing] fixes by its ſalts, and there aſſumes the rl ng Ws ve 
many roundiſh-ſeeds. Miller reckons nine ſpecies. and form of pear/ ; as ſome other liquors — 
Theſe plants are all of them natives of America, though into cryſtals in the earth, or the Juice of flowers i 4 
the faſt ſort is found growing wild on the fides of the | ney and wax in the body of the bee 3 but the — 0 
roads about Naples, in Sicily, and Spain, but it is pro-] grow faſt to the rocks, and nobody ever yet a * 
bable that the plants may have been brought from Ame- | them appear on the ſurface of the water. FR 
rica thither, at firſt; this has been long. in the Engliſh | Others will have pearls to be the eggs of the fiſhes the 
gardens; the joints or branches are oval or roundiſh, | are found in; but neither does this conſiſt with the % 
compreſſed on their two ſides flat, and have ſmall leaves | nomena: for pearls are found throughout the whole ful. 
coming out in knots on their ſurface, as alſo on their up- ſtance of the oyſter ; in the head, the coat that covers 4 
per edges, which fall off in a ſhort time; and at the] the circular muſcles that terminate it in the ſtomach and, 
ſame knots there are three or four ſhort briſtly ſpines, | in general, all the fleſhy and muſculous parts; fo that 
' which do not appear unleſs they are cloſely viewed, but | there is no appearance that pearls ſhould be in the o ſters, 
| on being handled they enter the fleſh, and ſeparate from | whar the eggs and ſpawn are in ſow!s and fiſhes. Per 
| the plant, and thus are troublefome and oſten very beſide that there is no particular place deſtined for their 
difficult to get out. | formation, anatomiſts have not been able to bnd any 
| PEARCH, or PExcn, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoo/ogy, thing about them that bears any relation to what paſſesin 
the name of a genus of fiſh of the order of thoracici. | this reſpect in other animals. | 
The charaQers of theſe are, that the membrane of the gills | Others, with M. Geoffroy the younger, rank part; among 
has ſeven bones, and the back has one or two fins: the | the bezoars ; as — under that claſs, i 
firſt ſpiny, the ſecond ſoft; the body is covered with | ſtones formed in layers or ſtrata in the bodies of ams. 
rough ſcales, and the edges of the gill-covers are ſcaly | See Bez Ax. 
and ſcrrated. Linnzus enumerates thirty-ſix ſpecies. M. Reaumur has a very curious piece on the ſubject of 
The name perca is of Greek origin, and is derived from | the formation both of the ſhells and pears, in the Me- 
the word prog, which fignifies variegated with black moirs of the French Academy, anno 1517. He obſerves, 
or duſky ſſots; a character common to moſt of the ſpe- | that pearls are ſormed like other ſtones in the animal; 
cics of this fiſh. as thoſe, e. gr. in the bladder, kidneys, &c. and that they 
Tne common pearch, or perca fuviatilis of Linnæus, is] are apparently the cfſects of a diſeaſe of the fh. In 
much admired as a frm and delicate fiſh ; and the Dutch | ettect, they are all formed of a juice extravaſated out of 
are particularly fond of it when made into a dith called | ſome broken veſſels, and detained, and fixed, among the 
watcr-fouchy. membranes, 
Mr. Pennant mentions a ſingular variety of the pearch, | To evince the poſſibility of this, he ſhews that the ſhells 
the back of which is quite hunched, and the lower part | of ſea-fiſh, as well as thoſe of ſnails, &c. are 2 Gar 


of the back bone, next the tail, ſtrangely diſtorted : in | ed of a glutinous ſtony matter, ouſing out of the body of 
colour and other reſpects it reſembles the common kind. the animal. Nov it is no wonder that an animal, which 
It is ſound in a lake called Ihn Raithiyn, in Merioneth- | has veſſels wherein circulates a ſufficient quantity of ſtony 
tire, and alſo in the Thames near Marlow. Juice to build, thicken, and extend a ſhell, ſhould hare 


The common pearch affords good ſport for the angler. | enough to form ſtones alſo, in caſe the juice, deſtined for 
The belt time for their biting is, when the ſpring is over, [| the growth of the ſhell, ſhall chance to overſiow, and 
and before the heats of ſummer come on. At this time burſt forth in any cavity of the body, or among the mem- 
they are very greedy, and the angler, with good manage-| branes. 

ment, may take at one ſtanding all that are in the hole, | To confirm this ſyſtem, he obſerves, that the inner cure 
be they ever ſo many. face of the common pear! muſcle, found on the coaſts ci 
The pearch will bite all day long, if the weather be cloudy; | Provence, is of a pear/, or mother of pear! colour, from 
but the beſt time is from eight to ten in the morning, and | one part of its extent, which he determines, to another; 
{rom three till ſix in the afternoon. The pearch is very | after which it becomes reddiſh : now there are pearls 0: 
abſtemious in winter, and will ſeldom bite in this ſeaſon | two colours ſound in the ſhell; and the colours of the 
of the year; if he does at all, it is in the middle of the | pearls are preciſely the ſame with thoſe of the hell; nay, 
day: at which time indeed all fiſh bite beſt at that ſeaſon. | more, each kind of coloured pearl is found in the cor- 


Sce FISHING. reſponding coloured part of the ſhell ; which fhews, that, 

PEARCH, gilded, in Ichthyology. See RUFFE. in the ſame place wherein the tranſpiration of a ceran 

| PEARCH, ea, perca marina of Linnæus, in {chthyology, the | juice had formed, and would have continued to form, . 
49 name of a ſea fiſh, much reſembling the common freſh coat or layer of ſhell of a certain colour; the veliels 


water pearch in ſhape, ſize, and colours, but ſomething | which conveyed that juice being broken, there Is formed 
thinner in proportion to its length, and more varicgated; | a little maſs or collection of the juice, which, rg 
its back is variegated with fix or ſeven blackith tranſverſe | becomes a pearl of the ſame colour with the part of the 
lines, like thoſe of the pearch, and the intermediate ſpace | ſhell to which it correſponds. , 
is of a ſomewhat reddiſli hue, eſpecially toward the head; | Add to this, that the lilver or peart-coloured part of * 
its whole head, and part of its belly, are very elegantly | ſhell is formed of ſtrata, or layers, over one ene f 
variegated with red and blue ſtreaks ; its back-fin is of | an onion ; and the reddiſh part of little 22 = 
pale yellow, with ſeveral reddiſh yellow ſpots, is very | fibres applied again't one another. The 1 ** 
long, and furniſhed with fifteen ſtrong ſpiny rays, and | colours have alſo this difference of texture; not 2 a 
ſourteen ſoſt; its mouth is extremely wide, and almoſt | are both compoſed of concentric couches ; but 3 
always gapes open; its tecth are ſharp, and its eyes very | the reddith pearls are much leſs ſenſible ; = — 
large; it is very common in the Mediterrancan, and is a | they have threads, which, like radii, proceed ar 
well-taſted ſiſh. centre to their circumſercnce. 'Thele — 
PEARL, Pu«La, or MaARGARITA, in Natural Hiſtory, a | ſeem effectually to determine the formation of e 


— 
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z hard, white, ſmooth, thining body, uſually roundiſh, to eſtabliſh the new ſyſtem beyond contradicuon- 1 

|: found in a teſtaccous fiſh, reſembling an oyſter; and is | As to the formation of the pearl-fijh, though ee 

| ranked in the number of gems. | natural opinion, that rhis fiſh, like all 1 oy an 
41S The fith, wherein the pearls are found, is three or ſour | eggs or ſpawn, whoſe exterior ſurface at firt * 5 1 
WF times the ſize of the common oyſters ; and is called, by | vitcous, 4h changes, and hardens, by opuln, 
1 f naturaliſts, the concha margaritifera. ſhell; yet we mult not leave unmentioned , oh chat in 
1 a This fiſh is common on the coatt of Perſia, near Ormus, | though erroneous hypotheſis of the Paravas 3 = 4 that 
. about Cape Comorin, and on the coaſt of the ifland of | rainy weather, the brooks of the neighbouring Ak oo 

Ceylon. | empty themſelves all along the coaſts, run 


f rey. * 0 , . . ithe xin tbeſe⸗ 
i Che ancients called thefe peur“ uniones, apprehending] leagues on the ſurface of the fea without ming © 
{ 4 | 
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$ its natural colour and ſweetneſs : but, at lengtb, 
n 


ſparent froth 3 this 2 it 2 di- 
* infinity of parts, each whereof appears as 
ere this way and that like little in- 
* The fiſhes ſometimes catch at them as they paſs 
Ra. they ſoon abandon them. By degrees their 


* 


of light tran 


ſin thickening, and hardening, they at length become 


heavy enough to ſink to the bottom, and aſſume the figure 
1 1 of pearls, whether round, in form of 
— * olives, or irregular, conſiſts chiefly in the luſtre 
4 eatneſs of the colour, which jewellers call the 
wr, There are ſome whoſe water is white, which 
ve thoſe moſt eſteemed in Europe ; the water of others 
beriet on the yellow, which ſome Indians and Arabs 
:efer to the white; others are of a lead colour others 
border on black ; and others are quite black. They are 
all liable to change with wearing: in eighty or a hun- 
dred years they uſually become of little value, ef ecially 
the white ones, which often turn yellow, and ſpoil in 
fifty years time. : 
The Altre of colours, doubtleſs, ariſes from the dif- 
ferent parts of the oyſter wherein they are formed. 
When the ſeed happens to be thrown into the meſentery 
or liver, or the parts correſponding thereto, it is no 
wonder if the impurities of the blood change the natural 
na ER pearls are the fineſt, on account of their 
largeneſs, colour, and beauty, being of a filver white ; 
whereas the occidental pearls ſeldom exceed the colour 
of milk. : 
In Europe, pears are ſold by the carat-weight, the ca- 
rat containing four grains. . In Aſia, the weights uſed for 
pearls are different, in different ſtates. . 
The value of pear/s increaſes as the ſquare of their 
weight: thus, the price of a pearl of one carat being 
ſettled at 8s. to find the price of a pear! weighing ix 
carats ; firſt find the ſquare of 6, viz. 36; which mul- 


and cl 


quired. 

The term pearl is only properly applied to what grows 
independent of the ſhell, The ſhell itſelf is rather called 
naler of pear! ; thoſe pieces which have grown thereto, 
and have been ſince ſeparated by the addreſs of the work- 
man, are called wens of pearls; which are, in ettect, 
nothing but roundiſh exereſcences, or pieces of the ſhell, 
though frequently uſed for real pearl. 


precious ſtones dug out of rocks, &c. that the latter 
owe their luſtre to the induſtry ot men; nature only, as 
it were, hews them out, and leaves the finiſhing of them 
to att: but the former are born with that beautiful wa- 
ter which gives them their value. They are found 
2 poliſhed in the abyſſes of the ſea; and nature 
as put the laſt hand to them before they are ſeparated 
e from their mother. 

e Piarls of unuſual figures, i. e. neither round, nor in the 
of the pear form, are called barozuas, and ours Scotch pearls : 
1 thoſe of unuſual ſizes are called parangons z luch as were 
i that of Cleopatra, valued by Pliny at centies HS. or 
5, that, $ooool. ſterling ; that brought in 1574 to Philip II. of 
e the ſize of a pigeon's egg, valued at 14400 ducats that 
1 of the emperor Rudolph, mentioned by Boetius, called 
veſiels peregrina, or the incomparable, of the ſhape of a muſ- 


formed Cade pear, and weighing thirty carats z and that men- 
toning; uoned by Taverniet, in the hands of the emperor of 


of the Perſia, in 1633, bought of an Arab for 32000 tomans, 


vhich, at 37. 9s. the toman, amounts to 1104001. ſter- 
ng. 


of the 
er, like farls are of ſome uſe in medicine; but they are only the 
al ſhort malleſt ſort, called /ceds of pearls, that are uſed. The 


the two Uulity required is, that they be white, clear, and tranſ- 
ut they parent ; and truly oriental. They ſerve to make cordial 
hoſe of potons, formerly much valued, but now fallen from 
beſides, Jar ancient reputation z and ſcarce ordered by any 
m their it charlatans. 

aſtances © ladies alſo uſe certain preparations of pearls, as they 
105 and = ade to believe, for their complexions : ſuch as the 
0 of pearls; flowers, eſſences, ſpirits, tinctures, &c. 
he moſt 10 earl; but they are all apparently deceits. 

;coduces Pray e. See OUNCE. 

loft _ 1 5 es, Pearls are caught in the ſeas of the Eaſt 
into rp 


opular, e. 


a ABI. SA. 

that in Mui of the Eaſt arc, 1, the iſland of Bahren, or 
;nd5that Were mg in the Perſian gulf; this the Portugueze 
ear tuo by = = of while they held Ormus and Maſcati; 


8 _ 8 cen returned to the ſophi of Perſia, ſince 


took f i 
2 2 and che Arabs Maſcati. 


a while the ſuſpended water, they fay, re- 


tiplied by 8 gives 288 fhillings, or 140. 85. the price re- | 


at prince, with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 


ta heat of the ſun, condenſing it; forms it into a kind] 
0 


þ 


| 


Pearls, F. Bouhours obſerves, have this advantage over 


ies, i ca. f 
5, im thoſe of America, and in ſome parts of Eu- 


2. The fiſhery of Catiſa, on the coaſt of Arabia Felix, 
over againſt Bahren. | 

3. That of Manar, a ſea- port in the iſle of Ceylon. The 
pearls here fiſhed are the fineſt in all the Eaſt for their 
water and roundneſs ; but they ſeldom exceed two 

carats. 

Laſtly, there are pearls fiſhed on the coaſt of Japan; but 

they are coarſe and irregular, and little valued, 

The pear/s of Bahren and Catiſa are thoſe commonly ſold 

in the Indies: they border a little on the yellow, but 

the Eaſtern people do not value them the leſs for it: they 

eſteem it the ſign of their being ripe, and mature; and ate 

perſuaded, that thoſe which have this yellowiſh tincture 

naturally never change their colour; and that, on the 

contrary, thoſe of the white water do not hold above 

thirty years before the pearl aſſumes a filthy yellow colour, 

by reaſon of the heat of the climate, and the ſweat of 

the perſons who wear them. 
PEARL, American, fiſheries are all in the great gulf of 
Mexico, along the coaſt of the 'Terra Firma, There are 
five of them. 

I. The fiſhery of Cubagna, an iſland five leagues from 
New Andaluſia, in 104 deg. north lat. 

2. That of the iſland Marguerites, or Pearl i/land. 

3- That of Comogote near the Terra Firma. 

4. That of the river De la Hach, called La Reneheria. 
5. That of St. Martha, ſixty leagues from the river De 
la Hach. | 
The pear/s of theſe three laſt fiſheries are uſually of a 
good weight, but ill formed, and of a livid water. Thoſe 
of Cubagna ſeldom exceed five carats, but are found 
in abundance. But the greateſt quantity, and the fineſt, 
both with regard to weight and water, are thoſe of the 
iſland Marguerites, 
PEARL fi/hery, in Chineſe Tartary, is near the city Nipehoa, 
ſituate on a lake of the ſame name : the pearls here are 
leſs beautiful than thoſe of Baharem, and the fiſhery leſs 
plentiful. It was this fiſhery that occaſioned the war 
between the Chineſe and Muſcovites, terminated towards 
the end of the laſt century, by the Jeſuits Pereira and 
Gerbillon ; when the lake, which is of great extent, was 
divided between the two nations, each whereof had 

retended to the whole. 35 

here are ſome pear! fi/heries alſo in the South-Sea, 
but they are very inconſiderable. | 
PEARL f//eries of Europe are in ſome places on the coaſts 
of Scotland, and in a river of Bavaria; but the pear/s 
found here are no ways comparable to thoſe of the Eaſt 
Indies, or of America ; though they ſerve for necklaces, 
which are ſold ſometimes or a thouſand crowns, and 
upwards. See an account of pear! filhing, in the north 
of Ireland, Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 198. | 
PEARLS, manner of fiſhing for, in the Eaſt Indies. There 
are two ſeaſons of pearl fiſhing in the year; the firſt in 
March and April, the ſecond in Auguſt and September. 
The more rain there falls in the year, the more plentiful 
are the hſheries. In the opening of the ſeaſon, there ap- 
pear ſometimes two hnndred and fifty barks on the 
banks: in the larger bhrks are two divers; in the ſmaller, 
one. Each bark puts off from ſhore before ſun-riſe, by 
a land breeze, which never fails; and returns again by a 
ſea breeze, which ſucceeds it about noon, 
As ſoon as the barks are arrived at the place where the 
fiſh lie, and have caſt anchor, each diver binds a ſtone, 
ſix inches thick, and a foot long, under his body; which 
is to ſerve him as ballaſt, and prevent his being driven 
away by the motion of the water, and to enable him to 
walk more ſteady among the waves. 
Belides this, they tie another very heavy ſtone to one 
foot, whereby they are ſoon ſunk to the bottom of the 
ſea: and as the oyſters are uſually ſtrongly faſtened 


to the rocks, they arm their fingers with Jeathern mit- 


teus, to prevent their being wounded in ſcraping them 
violently off; and ſome even carry an iron rake, for the 
purpole. 

Laſtly, each diver carries down with him a large net, in 
manner of a ſack, tied to his neck by a long cord, the 
other end whereof is faſtened to the fide of the bark. 
The fack is intended ſor the reception of the oyſters 
gathered from the rock, and the cord is to pull up the 
diver, when his bag is full, or when he wants air. 

In this equipage he precipitates himſelf, ſometimes above 
ſixty fect under water. As he has no time to loſe there, 


he is no ſooner arrived at the bottom than he begins to 


run from fide to fide, ſometimes on ſand, ſometimes on 
a clayey earth, and ſometimes among the points of 
rocks; tearing off the oyſters he meets with, and 
cramming them into his budget. 

At whatever depth the divers be, the light is ſo great, 
that they eaſily ſee whatever paſſes in the fea, with the 
ſame clearneſs as on land. And, to their conſternation, 
they ſometimes ſee monſtrous fiſhes, from which all 


94 their 
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their addreſs in mudding the water, &c. will not always 
' fave them; but they become their prey: and of all the 
perils of fiſhery, this is one of the greateſt and moſt 
uſual. 
The beſt divers will keep under water near half an hour 3 
the reſt do not ftay leſs than a quarter. * which 
time, they hold helr breath without the uſe o oils, or 
wa. rome liquors z only acqubring the habit by long 
ractice. 

hen they find themſelves ſtreightened, they or the 
rope to which the bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by it 
with both hands; when the people in the bark, taking 
the ſignal, heave them up into the air, and unload them 
of their fiſh, which is ſometimes five hundred oyſters, 
ſometimes not above fifty. 
Some of the divers need a moment's reſpite to recover 
breath; others jump in again inſtantly, continuing this 
violent exerciſe, without intermiſſion, for map hm 
On the ſhore they unload their barks, and lay their oyſ- 
ters in an infinite number of little pits, dug four or five 
feet ſquare, in the ſand ; raiſing heaps of ſand over them 
to the height of a man, which, at a diſtance, look like an 
army ranged in battle. 4 
In this condition they are left, till the rain, wind, and 
ſun have obliged them to open, which ſoon kills them. 
Upon this the fleſh rots and dries, and the pear/s, thus 
diſengaged, tumble into the pit upon taking the oyſters 


The fleſh of the fiſh is excellent ; and if what ſome na- 
turaliſts maintain be true, viz. that the pearls are ſtones, 
formed there by the ill conſtitution of the body, as ſome- 
times happen in men, this diſeaſe does not alter the 
humours : at leaſt, the Paravas, who eat them, do not 
find any difference between thoſe that have pearls, and 
thoſe that have none. 

After clearing the pits of the groſſer filth, they fift the 
ſand ſeveral times, to ſeparate the pear/s. But what care 
ſoever they take herein, they always loſe a great many. 
After cleaning and drying the pearls, they are paſſed 
through a kind of fieve, according to their ſizes. The 
ſmalleſt are ſold as ſeed pearls; the reſt are put up by 
auction, and fold to the higheſt bidder. 
PrarL, manner of fiſhing for, in the Weſt-Indies. The 
ſeaſon for fiſhing there is uſually from October to 
March. In this time there ſet out from Carthagena ten 
or twelve barks, under the convoy of a man of war 
called 'Armadilla. Each bark has two or three ſlaves for 
divers. 

Among the barks there is one called Capitana; to which 
all the reſt are obliged to bring at night what they have 
caught in the day, to prevent frauds. The divers never 
live long, by reaſon of the great hardſhips they ſuſtain ; 
continuing ſometimes under water above a quarter of an 
hour. The method is the ſame as in the Eaſt India 
fiſheries. 

The Indians eſteemed pearls before the diſcovery of 
America; and when the Spaniards arrived there, they 
found great quantities ſtored up, which the Americans 
fet great value on. But they were almoſt all imperfect, 
and their water yellow and ſmoky, becauſe they uſed 
fire in opening the fiſhes. 

As to pearls in form of pears, though equally perfect, 
and of equal weight with the round ones, their value 
is much inferior: however, when two are found that 
match well, their value is leſs but by one third. 


PrauLs, to blanch and cleanſe. Firſt ſoak and cleanſe them | 


in bran-water, then in milk-warm water, and laſt of all 


ſteep them in mercurial water, then ſtring and roy them | 


in a glaſs, cloſe it well and ſet them in the ſun to 


dry. 

The bran-water is made thus : boil two good handfuls 
of wheaten bran, in a quart of water, till all the ſtrength 
of the bran is drawn out, which uſe thus: take a new 
glazed earthen pan, in which put your pear/s on a ſtring, 
and pour the third part of the bran-water upon it; when 


they have ſoaked, and the water is juſt warm, rub your 


pearls gently with your hands, to clean them the better, 
and continue this till the water is cold; throw off that, 
and pour on another third part of the bran-water, that 
is boiling, proceed with this as you did before, and when 
cold throw it away, and pour on the remainder of the 
water, fill proceeding as before. After this heat fair 
water, and pour it on your pearls, to refreſh them, and to 
waſh away the remains of the bran, by ſhifting them and 
pours on freſh warm water: this do thrice, without 

andling your pearls; then lay them on a ſheet of clean 


white paper, and dry them in a ſhade; after which dip 


them into mercurial water, to bring them to perfeCtion. 
Poſtl. Dict. Com. 


Other methods in blanching of pearis. Pound alabaſter 
to an impalpable powder, rub the pear/s therewith, very 
gently : this will not only cleanſe them, but if you let 
them remain in this powder, twenty-four hours after- 


—_ 


PEARLS, falſe, are counterfeit or fiftitions 


wards, they will ſtill be the better for! 
the ſame effect, uſed in the like „ 


Coral hay 
calcined and diveſted of all its moiſture is veiy ite tartar 


— _ 5 — Bod for 
Salt diſſolved, filtered, coagulated, well dr; 

is as effectual as any of the former * þ 
ing of pearls, by rubbing them therewith ; in 4 * 
ward you lay them up in ſome coarſe ground It after. 
will contribute to their brightneſs. millet, it 


bling the true ones i Odd Pearls, reſem. 
BE 1 nad ore. POPularly calleg 


Theſe anciently were only made of = f 

of coating of es, wihin64s ns wh 
uſed wax, covered over with a fine brilliant ff j they 
There has ſince been invented in France another - 

of making them, ſo near the natural ones in luſt 12 
water, that they deceive a good eye. Theſe way 8 
on 3 Co wear in deſect of true Fever 
mall necklaces whereof they de ſpi 
are generally too dear. e 


PEARLS, falſe, method of making. Take of thrice diſtilled 


vinegar two pounds; Venice turpentine 18 
them together into a maſs, hid pee — 6 
fit a head and receiver to it, and after you have tes 
the joints, ſer it, when dry, on a ſand ſurnace, to dif 
the vinegar from it; do not give it too much heat " 
the ſtuff ſwell up : after this put the vinegar into an- 
other glaſs cucurbit, in which there is a quantity of 
ſeed pearl, wrapped in a piece of thin ſilk, but ſo as not 
to touch the vinegar; put a cover or head upon the 
cucurbit, Jute it well, and put it in bal. Marie, where 
you may let it remain a * The heat of the 
balneum will raiſe the ſumes of the vinegar, and they 
will ſoften the pears in the ſilk, and bring them to 
the conſiſtence of a paſte, which being done, take them 
out, and mould them to what bigneſs, form, and ſhape 
you pleaſe. Your mould muſt be of fine ſilver, the in- 
ſide gilt; you mult alſo refrain from touching the paſte 
with your fingers, but uſe filver gilt utenfils, with 
which fill your moulds. When they are moulded, bore 
them through with a hog's briſtle, or gold wire, and let 
them dry a little; then thread them again on gold wire, 
and put them into a glaſs; cloſe it up and ſet themin 
the ſun to dry : after they are thoroughly dry, put them 
in a glaſs matraſs into a ſtream of running water, and 
leave them there twenty days ; by that time they will 
contract the natural hardneſs and ſolidity of pearls : then 
take them out of the matraſs and hang them in mercu- 
rial water, where they will moiſten, feel, and aſſume 
their oriental — after which ſhift them into a ma- 
traſs hermetically cloſed up, to prevent any water com- 
ing to them, and let it down into a well, to continue 
there about eight days: then draw the matraſs up, and 
in opening it, you will find pear/s exactly reſembling 
oriental ones. : 
The mercurial water is thus prepared: take plate. tin of 
Cornwall, calcine it, and let the calx be pure and fine; 
then, with one ounce of the calx and two ounces of 
progres mercury, make an amalgamaz waſh it with 
air water, till the water remains inſipid and clear z then 
dry the amalgama thoroughly, put it into a matraſs over 
the furnace, giving it ſuch a heat as is requiſite for ſub- 
limation. When the matter is well ſublimated, take of 
the matraſs, and let it cool. Take out that ſublimate, 
add one ounce of Venice ſublimate to it, and grind them 
together on a marble ; put this into another matrals, 
cloſe it well, and ſet it upſide down in a pail of water, 
and the whole maſs will diſſolve itſelf, in a little time, 
into mercurial water : this done, filter it into 3 glaſs 25 
ceiver, ſet it on a gentle aſh fire to coagulate, and it p n 
turn into a cryſtalline ſubſtance : beat this in à fla! 


mortar, with a glaſs peſtle, to a fine powder; {tran !t | 


through a ſine ſieve, and put it into a matraſs, ſtop . 
— 4 , and place it in balneo Maris ; there 287 
main till it reſolves again into water, which wi 

for the above mentioned uſe. Poſt), Dict. 1 * 1 
The ſieur Janin * obſerved, that the ſca 

little fiſh called the bleak, found ple 1 warl, but 
Marne, had not only all the luſtre of the te pe they #: 
that, after beating them to powder in waters CRT 
turned to their former brilliance upon ank, thereof 
thought himſelf of ſetting a piece, or lit 1 which 1 2 
in the cavity of a bead, or grain of pat bordering 


kind of counterfeit opal made x 4 ficulty was, lo 


J. oNe 
much on the colour of pear ſpread it equ aly through 


get it in there, and when in to 
out the bead. FRY 
A little glaſs tube, fix or ſeven inches 10 X end, anda 
and half in diameter, but very ſharp at 9 
little crooked, ſerved for the introducing , "en up 8 
by blowing it with che mouth, after having . 


a mity ol the 
drop of this mixture with the pointed extre 1 
7 


ntiſully in che füt: 


PEA 
4 it throughout the inner circum- 


ated himſelf to ſhake it gently a long 
er baſket lined with paper. 


ized ſcale 
7 reſume their luſtre as they dry. 


this luſtre, in winter, 7 lay the beads in 


, and to ſprea 
— he conte 
, in a little of) 


The Þ 


2 5 melted wax, conveyed into it with a tube like 


that uſed in int 


ing o 
I needle, and ſtring them; and thus they 


f gh of the oyſter kind. | 
: wb de is *. ſmooth and poliſhed, and of 
23 and water of pearl itſelf; and it has the 
wn juſtre withoutſide, after the firſt laminæ or leaves, 
4 h make the outer coat of this rich ſhell-fiſh, have 
* off, with aqua fortis, and the lapidary's 
deen cleared off, 9 , 
mill, It is uſed in inlaid works, and in ſeveral toys, 
uff. &c. 
x 13 are certain excreſcences, or prominent 
Prantys wens of, . . 
laces, in form of halſ- pearls; ſometimes found in the 
pearl ſhells. 
tons pr have — — to _ off 2 pro- 
3. to join them together, and to ule them in 
mp * 1. jewelry, as if they were really pears. 
prakl, in Heraldry, is uſed by ſuch as blazon with pre- 
cious ſtones inſtead of colour and metals, for argent, or 
wulte. . - 
Fan in Ichthyology, a name given by us in the parts 
bout London, to that fiſh which is called in Cornwall, 
other parts of the weſt of England, LuG-a-leaf ; it 
5 the nds levis of the — of authors : and, 
arding to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, it is a ſpecies 
of the 3 diſtinguiſhed by the author by the 
name of the /mo9th-bodicd pleuronectes, with the eyes on 
the leſt ſide; and the pleuronefes rhombus of Linnzus. 
This fiſh is often found in the London markets; but is 
inferior to the turbot in goodneſs as well as ſize. 
Prart-g/hes is a kind of fixed alkaline ſalts, prepared 
chiefly 1n rp ang Ruſſia, and Poland, by melting the 
ſalts out of the aſhes of burnt wood; and, having re- 
duced them again to dryneſs, evaporating away the 
moiſture, and calcining them 1. a my og time 
in a furnace moderately heated. See PoT=-a/hes. 
The goodneſs of pearl-a/hes muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the 
uniform and white appearance of them: they are ſub- 
jet, however, to a common adulteration, not caſily 
5 SF , ration, 
Gtinguiſhable by the appearance, which is done by the 
addition of common ſalt. In order to diſcover this fraud, 
take a ſmall quantity of the ſuſpected ſalt, and after it 
has been ſoftened by lying in the air, put it over the 
fire in a ſhovel: if it contains any common falt, a 
88 and _ of flight exploſion will take place, as 
the lalt grows hot. 
the pearl-a/hes are much uſed in the manufacture of 
glaſs, — require no preparation; except 2 
great tranſparency is requiied, as in the caſe of looking- 
glaſs, and the beſt window-glaſs. For this purpoſe diſ- 
* mou in four times their weight of boiling water : 
waen they are diſſolved, let the ſolution be put into a 
clean tub, and ſuffered to remain there twenty-four 
hours, or longer. Let the clear part of the fluid be then 
xcanted off from the ſediment, and put back into the 
non pot, in which the ſolution was made; in this let 
" water be evaporated away till the ſalts be left per- 
*Qly dry again, Keep thoſe that are not deſigned for 


28 uſe in ſtone jars, well ſecured from moiſture 
nd ait. 


PraR1-barl2y, Sce BakLey. This affords, to a microſ- 
copie obi 


erver, a peculiar kind of mite worthy attention, 
= very different from the common ſpecies. The bo- 
© of theſe have ſome brown marks upon them, and 
Ae ſuch long halis as the common mites have; 
i inder part of the body alſo is of a different make. 
8 40 have eight legs; and before the head there ſtand 
half Mapa twice as thick as the legs, and of about 
» mer length : theſe are divided toward the ends 
= 1 like lingers, and thoſe have at their ends a 
one of T for med with ſharp arid crooked claws ; and 
6G Neg ett Joints 1s ſerrated at the edge like a 
0 fo © Weapons ſerve not only as arms and hands 
e hold of things, but they alſo ſerve as a de- 

ad, 1 or as ſoon as any danger threatens the creature's 
Jas erects them both, and makes them meet and 

© one another over the head, as we can join our 


is the ſhell not of the pearl oyſter, but | 
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hands and fingers together in the ſame ere& poſture.— 


Philoſ. Tranſ. No 222. 

PEARL colour, in glaſs. This beautiful colour is given to 
glaſs in the following manner : put tartar calcined to a 
whiteneſs into purified cryſtal, while in fuſion, at ſeve- 
ral times, in ſmall quantities, mixing it well every time, 
till the glaſs is become of the deſired colour; and when 
it is, work it as quick as can be, for it is a colour that 
is quickly gone. Bee GLass. 

PEARL hell or gaper. See My a. | 

PEARL, in, or web, in Medicine, an unnatural ſpeck, or 
thick film over the eye. See PAN N Us. 

PEARL, white, is the powder of pearls, or the finer parts 
of oyſter-ſhells, much uſed in miniature paintings. The 
method of preparing it is to take the oyſters as they are 
are found on the ſea-coaſt, calcined by the ſun, or other- 
wiſe to dry freſh ones by the bre, till they may be eaſily 
powdered ; to ſcrape off from theſe ſhells all the external 
or other parts that are not of the moſt perfect white- 
neſs; and to levigate them well with water on the ſtone, 
and waſh the powder over till it is thoroughly fine. 

PrARLED crowns. See CROWN, 

PEASE, in Botany. See PEA. 

PEAs8-bloom-damp, in Natural Hiftery. Sce Dame. 

PEAT. Sce Mokass. 

PEAUCIER, in Anatomy, a name given by Winſlow, in 
his Treatiſe on the Head, and by other of the French 
writers, to the muſcle, called by Albinus latiſſimus coll: ; 
and by others detrahens quadratus, and quadratus gene. 
Santorini has called the part of this which ariſes from 
the cheek, muſculus riſorius novus; and ſome call the 
whole platyſma myoides. 

PEBBLES, calculi, in Natural Hiſtary, the name of a genus 
of foſſils, diſtinguiſhed ſrom the flints and homochroa, 
by their having a variety of colours. Theſe are defined 
to be ſtones, compoſed of a cryſtalline matter, debaſed 
by earths of various kinds ina the ſame ſpecies, and 
then ſubject to veins, clouds, and other variegations; 
uſually formed by incruſtation round a central nucleus, 
but ſometimes the effect of a imple concretion, and 
veined like the agates, by the diſpoſition which, the mo- 
tion of the fluid they were formed in gave their dif- 
ferently coloured ſubſtances. 

The variety of pebbles, of England alone, is ſo great, 
that a haſty deſcriber would be apt to make almoſt as 
many ſpecies as he ſaw ſpecimens. A careful examina- 
tion will teach us, however, to diſtinguiſh them into 
a certain number of eſſentially different ſpecies, fo which 
all the reſt may be referred, as accidental variations. 
When we find the ſame ſubſtances and the ſame co— 
lours, or thoſe reſulting from a mixture of the ſame, 
ſuch as nature frequently makes in a number of ſtones, 
we ſhall eaſily be able to determine that theſe are all of 
the ſame ſpecies, though in different appearances z and 
that, whether the matter be diſpoſed in one or two, or in 
twenty cruſts laid regularly round a central nucleus, or 
thrown without a nucleus into irregular lines, or finally 
blended into a ſort of uniform maſs. 
Theſe are the thice ſtates in which we ate liable to find 
every ſpecies of pebble; for if it hath been moſt natu— 
rally and regularly formed by incruſtation round a cen- 
tral nucleus, we find that ever the ſame in the ſame 
ſpecies, and the cruſts not leſs regular and certain. If 
the whole has been more haſtily formed, and has 
been the rcſult only of one ſimple concretion, if that 
has happened while its different ſubſtances were all 
moiſt and thin, they have blended together and made 
a mixed mals of the joint colour of them all; but if 
they have been ſomething harder when this has hap- 
pened, and too far concreted to dittuſe wholly among 
one another, they are found thrown together into irre- 
gular veins. Theſe are the natural differences of all the 
pebbles ;, and having regard to theſe in the ſeveral varie- 
gations, all the known pebbles may be reduced to thirty- 
four ſpecies. Hill's Hiſt. of Foll. p. 5 12, ſeq. 
In all the ſtrata of pebbles there are conſtantly found 
ſome which are broken, and whoſe pieces lie very near 
one another; but as bodies of ſuch hardneſs could not 
be broken without ſome conſiderable violence, theic 
preſent ſituation ſeems to imply, that they have ſuffered 
that great violence in or near the places where they now 
lie. Beſide theſe, there ate others alſo found which 
have as plainly had pieces broken off from them, though 
thoſe pieces are no where to be found ; whence it ſeems 
equally plain, that whatever has been the cauſe of their 
fracture, they have been brought broken, as we find 
them, ſrom ſome other place, or elie that the pieccs 
broken from them mult at ſome time or other have been 
carried from this place to ſome other diſtant one. 
Several of theſe broken pebbles have their edges and 
corners ſo ſharp and even, that it ſeems evident they 
never can have been toſſed about or removed ſince the 
breaking z 
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breaking; and others have their ſides and corners ſo 
rounded, blunted, and worn away, that they ſeem to 
have been roughly moved and rolled about among other 
hard bodies, and that too either with great violence, or 
for a very long continuance fince ſuch hard bodies 
could not have been reduced to the condition we now 
ſee thera in without long friction. 
It may be ſuppoſed by ſore, that theſe ſtones never 
were broken, but have been naturally formed of this 
ſhape ; but it will be eaſily ſeen, by any one who ac- 
curately ſurveys their veins or coats, which ſurround the 
nucleus, like the annular circles of a tree, that they muſt 
have been originally entire 3 and this will be the more 
plain if they are compared with a ſtone broken by art. 
Such pebbles as are found in ſtrata, that lie near the ſur- 
face of the earth, are much more brittle than thoſe 
which he in deeper ſtrata. 
The more clear and tranſparent the ſand is, which is 
found among pebbles, the more beautiful the pebbles are 

enerally obſetved to be. 

he uſe of theſe ſtones, and their diſpoſition in the 
earth, is a ſubject of great admiration; and may ſerve 
as one of the numerous proofs of an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence in the diſpoſition of all natural bodies. The 
ſurface of the earth is compoſed of vegetable mould, 
made up of different earth mixed with the putrid remains 
of animal and vegetable bodies; and is of the proper 
texture and compages for conducting the moiſture to 
the roots of trees and plants: and under this are laid 
the ſands and p:b5/es which ſerve as a ſort of drain to 
carry off the redundant moiſture deeper into the earth, 
where it may be ready to ſupply the place of what 1s 
conſtantly riüng in exhalations; and leſt the ſtrata of 
ſand ſhould be too thick, it is common to find thin ones 
of clay between, which ſerve to put a ſtop to the de- 
ſcent of the moiſture, and keep it from paſſing off too 
ſoon ; and leſt theſe thin ſtrata of clay ſhould yicld and 
give way, and by their ſoftneſs, when wetted, give leave 
to the particles of ſand to blend themſelves with, and 
even force their way through them, there are found in 
many places thin coats of a poor iron ore, placed regu- 
larly above and below the clay ; and by that means not 
ouly ſtrengthening and ſupporting the clay, but effectu- 
ally keeping the ſand from making its way into it. Phil. 

Pranſ. NY 483. 

PEBBLEs, ridgcd. It is not uncommon to meet with peb- 
bles, in our gravel-pits, which have one or more ridges, 
or white lines, ſtanding above the ſurface of the reſt 
of the ſtone, in form of a rib or zone, laid on the 
{tone after its formation, This, however, is not the 
caſe; but the line or zone always goes through the 
whole body of the pebble: the matter forming this ridge 
is always harder than the reſt of the ſtone; and it ſeems 
probable, that at firſt it was not elevated, but level 
with the ret of the ſurface; but being not ſo eaſil 
worn away by accidents, and when the whole pebble came 
in the way of rubbing among harder bodies, this would 
be leſs rubbed away, and conſcquently would be left 
more elevated than the reſt. We daily fee on the ſea- 
ſhores numbers of ſtones rounded by the continual roll- 
ing and toſſing among the waves, and in theſe the ſofter 
parts have given way firſt and been worn into holes, 
while the harder have been left prominent. It ſeems 
probably to have been the caſe with theſe pebbles allo ; 
but they are not ſound on the ſhores 3 bur in our gravel- 
Pits, at a great diſtance from the ſea : and it is evident, 
that theſe have had their ſurtaces thus ground and worn 
down between the time of their being formed by con- 
cretion, and their being depoſited where we now find 
them. | 
The ſmoothneſs of the ſurfaces of ſome pebbles and flints, 
which we find with their natural coats or cruſts worn off, 
is another proof of the ſame thing. Theſe pebbles, in this 
unnaturally naked ſtate, as well as the ribbed and line- 
ated cnes, are found in our pits, under the ſtrata of 
earth z and yet they are in exactly the ſame condition 
with thoſe which have been toſſed about and rounded 
on the ſea thores. 

PEBBLES, ſwallowing of. There are many people of opi- 
nion, that the ſwallowing of pebbles is very beneficial 
to health, in helping the ſtomach to digeſt its food, and 
a pebble-poſſet is an old woman's medicine in the colic, 
in many parts of England. They uſually order the 
{mall white ſtones to be picked out of gravel walks for 
this purpoſe, and eat them in large quantities in ſome 
ſort of ſpoon meat, of which milk is an ingredient. 

'The thing that has given occaſion to this practice ſeems 
to have been, that people obſerve the birds to pick up 
the gravel, and that they are never well unleſs they have 
frequent recourſe to this to help their digeſtion : but this 


is no ſimilar caſe at all, for the gizzard or ſtomach of a | 


bird is made very flrong, becauſe the creature hath no 
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teeth to chew its food; and this g: 
a rough coat, by the help of whi 
food they ſwallow whole i 
| 2 ” the nouriſhment 
mach of man is formed fo ifferen. 
never require thoſe affiſtances 40 f ent 
food. Many people have, however a 
ſelves to ſwallow not only theſe ſmall hi 
large pebbles, even to the ſize of a ed. ite ſtones, þ 
theſe will often paſs ſafely, and peo 1. nut each; any 
accuſtomed themſelves to ſwallow 8 Who have long 
ceiving no injury from them we Frm, boaſt of re 
however, that the death of ſuch works Never know 
to them at laſt; and as they can do n Ons is not owing 
always to avoid them. There is one net, it is be 
of much miſchief done by them, in OM 
Tranſactions, Ne 253, p. 190, en 
PECARY, in Zcology. See Tajacv, 
PECCANT, in Medicine, an epithet given to the 
of * body, ou they offend either in . 
quality, i. e. when the ithe . 17 0 
Non Landenge TO n in 60 
oſt diſeaſes ariſe from pee . 
either to be corrected by Rae oy foe V. 
to be evacuated. pecthes, 
PECHEM, in the Materia A, ta a n 
modern ve yn writers to the root ca] 
. cenna and Serapion. Many hay 
what this root pechem . — _ * af * 
to it are the ſame with thoſe of the bobs 7 
Arabians ; its deſcription the ſame, and the div * 
it into white and red, is alſo the ſame as Peng 
behem. Nay, the word pechem is oniy ſormed of wo 
by changing the “ into a Þ, which is very common 2 1 
the aſpirate into x, or ch, which is as common. 8 
Myrepſus, who treats of this root, ſays the ſame thin; 
that the Arabian Avicenna ſays of bhem, namely 1 
it was the fragments of a woody root much corrugated 
and wrinkled on the ſurf; "Er peri nw, a 
e lurface, which was Owing to itz 
being ſo moiſt whilſt freſh, that it always ſhrunk teat] 
in the drying. 28 
PECHYAGRA, a name 
affecting the elbow. 


PECHYS, a name uſcd by ſome anatomical writers for the 
elbow. 


PECHYTYRBE, an epithet uſed by ſome medical writers 
for the ſcurvy. 
PECK, a meaſure, or veſſel uſed in meaſuring grain 
pulſe, and the like dry ſubſtances. 
The ſtandard, or Wincheſter vec, contains two gallons; 
each gallon of corn weighing about eight pound troy, 
Four pecks make a buſhel ; four buſhels a comb, or eu- 
nock. 
Beſides the general, or Wincheſter pech, there are local 
pecks, containing ſome more, ſome lets; as the Lancaſter 
_ peck, containing fix gallons, &c. 
PECORA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zeslagy, a claſſical 
term, comprehending a whole order of quadrupeds, 
The characters of this order are, that the creatures 
have dentes * or cutting teeth, in their under-jaw, 
but none in the upper: they have no canin, or dis- 
teeth, and have five molares each way. The paps of this 
order of animals are ſituated in the groin, and their 
feet have hoofs. Of this order Linnæus enumerates bx 
genera; viz. the CAMEL, Moschus, Cervus Or STAG, 
the capra or GOAT, the ovis or SHEEP, and B08 Or 6x3 
and thirty-five ſpecies. 
PECQUET”s du#, in Anatomy, the THORACIC d, thus Y 
called from its diſcoverer Pecquet. | 
PECTE, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the cd 
Greek writers to the great comfry, called alſo o/793/% 
from its agglutinating broken bones. 3 
PEC TEN arboris, in Botany, is the grain of the wood & 27) 
tree. 
PECTEN, in Anatomy, is uſed by ſome at 
PUBES, or lower part of the bypogaltcun 3 
covered with hair, 
PECTEN, in Natural Hiſtory, the name A 
ſhell-fith, the characters of which are theſe: It 15 © 
bivalve ſhell, ſhutting cloſe in all parts, of a lame 
ſnape, ſtriated in the manner of a comb, and —_ wa 
riculated, ſometimes only ſcmiauriculated, and in 5 
ſpecies not auriculated at all. There are alſo en 0 
ſpecies which are elatc, not flat as the dere: _ 
This genus of ſhells has had its name, hellen, ende. 
longitudinal ſtriæ with which its furlace . covered, 
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which reſemble the tecth of a comb. * to this 
general character of this ſhell, it will be cal) 
ceive that it is meant to include the co 
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Au culns. 3 
teur 7 ee of diſtinction between the pectens and 
commo 


, which laſt uſually have none, yet the genera 
we iſtinct as lome have ſuppoſed; for there are 
mn wed to be peffens or ſcallops, which have yet 
"_— others univerſaliy allowed to be peftrncles, 
which bave ears. Hence appears the er- 
" of Litter, who made theſe two diſtinct genera, and 
or 0 he ears and the equal convexity of both ſhells as 
are characters of them : theſe, though good marks 
wy Hannguiſt the ſpecies by, are by no means unalter- 
5 b to found different genera upon. 
m erm. of pectuncles, or cockles, has been made by 
1 a very extenſive one, but the reader will find 
* ſuppoſed ſpecies of it very aptly received into 
4 genus of the cordiformis, or heart-ſhell, and the 
ff cording to this eſtabliſhment of the genus of the pec- 
1, the ſpecies are to be enumerated under ſeveral di- 
4;nCt heads. Thus, ſome pectens are auriculated on both 
cles: of theſe we have ſeventeen ſpecies. 
Of thoſe pectens which are ſemiauriculated, we have ſix 


arc 
ſhel's 


& thoſe peclens which have no ears at all, we have 
en ſpecies. 
or ra is one of the ſpinners of the ſea, having 
ver of ſpinning or forming threads like the muſcle ; 
a they are much ſhorter and coarſer even than thoſe 
of that fiſh: fo that they can never be wrought into 
any ſort of work, in the manner of the longer and finer 
thicads of the pinna marina. The uſe of theſe threads, 
which the peen or ſcallop ſpins, is to fix the creature 
to any other body that is near, whether it be a ſtone, a 
piece of coral, or another ſhell. All theſe threads pro- 
ceed as in the muſcle, from one common trunk , they 
make their way out of the ſhell in thoſe peers which 
have only one ear, a little below that ear; in the others 
probably they iſſue out on both ſides. It is an evident 
proof, that the fiſh has a power of fixing itſelf at pleaſure 
to any ſolid body by means of theſe threads, that after 
forms the ſcallops are often found toſſed upon rocks, 
where there were none the day before; and yet theſe 
are fixed by their threads, as well as thoſe which had 
remained ever ſo long in their place. They form their 
threads in the very fame manner with the muſcle, only 
their organ which ſerves ſor ſpinning 1s ſhorter, and 
has a wider hollow, whence the threads are neceſſarily 
thicker and ſhorter. See MUSCLE. 

PECTINATION, combing of the head. Frequent peclination 
is recommended by many phylicians to women, and men 
who wear their hair, as an exercitez and, at the ſame 
timc, a kind of friction. 

PECTINEUS, or PecTixzus, in Anatomy, the third of 
the fifteen muſcles of the thigh 3 ſo called, becauſe it has 
ts origin in the ſore-part of the os pectinis. See Tab. 
finat. (Myol.) fig. 2. u. 35 
Its inſertion is in the thigh, under the left trochanter. 
The geclineus, with the pſoas and iliacus, draw the thigh 
tvrwards, and, of conſequence, bend it. 

PECTUINTS , in ,4:4a:9mv, the ſame with os PUBS. 

PL.CTIS, in Patauy, a genus of the ſyngenc/ia polygamia 
bah fad claſs. lis characters are, that the receptacle is 
nabed the down bearded z the empalement cylindric 
and compoſed of five leaves; and that it has five floſ- 
culous radii. I here are four ſpecies. | 

PECTORAL, ſomething relating to the BREAST, pedus. 
ln the Romith church, bilhops, and regular abbots, wear 
a pectoral crols, i. e. a little croſs of gold, hanging from 
tac neck down to the brealt. 

LCTOKAL medicines, Or limply PECTORALS, are remedies 
proper to ſtrengthen and relieve the breaſt: or medi- 
cies intended againſt diſeaſes of the breaſt, and lungs. 
wir ordinary intention is either to attenuate, or to 
thicken the humouts of thoſe parts, which cauſe cough- 
oh XC. and render them fit to be expectorated, or {pit 
17 ic. See W1XE. | 
anl. or PECTORAL, in the Few:/h Law. See 
AATIONALE, 
! * 9 ALES mnternus, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolan 
a ers to a muſcle of che breaſt, now generally 
own by the name of the TRIANGULARI1S ſtern; called 


x; the older writers ſeatus theracis. See PECTORALIS 
0 ner. 


ECTYORAL1S 11 
muſcle, 
it 1s ver 


er, in Anatomy, a large, thick, and fleſhy 
covering the breaſt trom the ſtomach, where 
maſſive 5 * to the axilla, where it contracts in its 
wards | eum, and uſed for moving the arm for- 

„ Id eis naturally divided into two portions, one 


7 = _—_ * the other inferior and large; the 


And though the having ears is the 


| 


PECTORI1S 7riangularis. 


firſt may properly be called the clavicular portion, the 
other the thoracic, 

The clavicular portion is fixed by a fleſhy inſertion in 
almoſt half the clavicle next the 1 ending under 
the inſertion of the ſterno-maſtoidzus ; from thence it 
runs obliquely down towards the axilla, contracting by 
ſmall degrees, and finally ending in a flat tendon or ten- 
dinous band. The thoracic portion is broad, and in ſome 
meaſure radiated. It is fixed by its anterior circumfer- 
ence in the lateral part of the outſide of the ſternum, in 
the outſide of the cartilages, and in a ſmall part of the 
bones of all the true ribs, and of the firſt and ſometimes 
the ſecond falſe rib; all theſe inſertions ate like fo 
many digitations. The inſertions in the ſternum end 
by a great number of very ſhort tendons, which run to- 
wards the middle of the bone, meeting and decuſſating 
thoſe from the ſame muſcle on the other ſide. | 

This muſcle, together with the deltoides, ſends off an 
aponeuroſis, which, joining that of the biceps, is ſpread 
over the muſcles of the arm : it partly covers the pec- 
toralis minor, and ſerratus major; and by its broad ten- 
don covers tranſverſely the brachial channel, and the 
tendon of the biceps lodged there. Laſtly, it forms the 
anterior border of the hollow of the axilla, as the poſterior 
is formed by the latiſſimus dorſi. Winflow. 

Naturaliſts obſerve a ſpecial mark of Providence in the 
ſize and ſtrength of the pectoral muſcle in different ani- 
mals. It is by the action of this muſcle, that the flying 
of birds is chiefly performed : accordingly it is much 
larger and ſtronger in birds than in any animals not made 
for ſlight. | 

Borelli obſerves, that in men the pecteral muſcles are 
ſmall; ſcarce the fiftieth or ſeventieth part of all the 
other muſcles : but in birds they are vaſtly large, equal. 
ing, nay exceeding, in bulk and weight, all the other 
muſcles of the bird together. 


PECTORALISs minor, a muſcle called alſo TRIANGULARIS. 


It is {mall and fleſhy, ſomething of a triangular ſhape, and 
is ſituated at the ſuperior, lateral, and anterior part of 
the thorax. By its baſis it is inſerted into the external 
labium of the upper edge of the ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth true ribs, near their union with the cartilages, 
by the ſame number of digitations, or ſeparate fleſhy 
portions, between the intervals of the ribs; and for that 
reaſon it has been called the ſerratus minor atticus, From 
hence theſe portions run up more or leſs obliquely to- 
ward the ſhoulder, and form a fleſhy belly, which con- 
tracts as it paſles before the two fitſt ribs; and then be- 
coming a ſhort, flat, and broad tendon, is inſerted in 
the upper part of the apophyſis coracoides of the ſcapula, 
reaching all the way to the point of that proceſs. This 
muſcle is covered by the peforalis major, and adher:s 
very cloſely to the external intercoſtal muſcles. The 
digitations, commonly taken notice of, cover and hide 
ſeveral others, by which the number of fibres and thick- 
neſs of this muſcle is increaſed. Its tendon unites a 
little at the apex of the coracoide apophyſis, with the 
inſertion of the coraco-brachialis, and with that of one 
portion of the biceps. 


PECTOREL, in our old writers, armour fer the breaſt, a 


breaſt-plate or petral for a horſe. It is mentioned ſtat. 14. 
Car. II. cap. 3. 


PECTORIS os, the ſame as STERNUM. 
PECTORIS hydrops. Sce DROPSY »f the breaft, 
PECTORIS %a, in fiſh. The bones of the breaſt and belly 


are beſt ſought after in the cetaceous and ſpinoſe kinds. 
In the ſpinoſe kinds they ate theſe: the clavicles, the 
ſternum, the ſcapulæ, or bones to which the pinne pec- 
torales are affixed at their baſis, the bones at the roots of 
the piunæ ventrales. 

The number, ſituation, and figure of theſe differ greatly 
in the ſeveral kinds of fiſh, and make very eſſential 
characters. 

See TRIANGULARI1S and Pe- 
TORALIS minor. 


PECUARH, among the Romans, thoſe who farmed the 


public paſtures, in order to let them again to advantage. 


PECULATE, peculatus, in the Civil Law, the crime of 


embezzling the public money, by a perſon who has the 
management, receipt, or cuſtody thereof : ſo called, 
uaſt pech ablatio. 

Civil lawyers uſe peculate for any theft of a thing, either 
ſacred, religious, public, or fiſcal. Peculate in the caſe 
of public money is proſecuted even on the criminal's 
heir. 

The Julian law, among the Romans, puniſhed this crime 
with death, in a magiſtrate ; and with deportation, or 
baniſhment, in a private perſon, With us it is not a ca- 


pital crime, but ſubjects the committer of it to a diſere- 


PECULIAR, 


tionary fine aud impriſonment, 
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PECULIAR, in the Canon Law, a articular pariſh, or 
church, which hath juriſdiction within itſelf, for pro- 
bate of wills, &c. exempt from the ordinary of the dio- 
ceſe, and the biſhops courts. 

There are royal peculiars, and archbiſhops peeuliars. 

'The king's chapel is a royal peculiar, exempt from all 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, and reſerved to the viſitation and 
immediate government of the king himſelf, who is ſu- 
preme ordinary. 

Peculiars of the archbiſhops, are excluſive of the biſhops 
and archdeacons. 

It is an ancient privilege of the ſee of Canterbury, that 
whereſoever any manors or advowſons do belong to it, 
mey forthwith become exempt ſrom the ordinary, and 
are reputed peculiars. In the province of Canterbury 
there are more than a hundred ſuch peculiars. In theſe 
pecnliars juriſdiction is adminiſtered by ſeveral com- 
miſſaries; the chief of whom is the dean of the ARCHES 
for the thirteen peculiars within the city of London. 
There are alſo peculiars of biſhops, excluſive of the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of the dioceſe in which they 
are ſituated : of theſe the biſhop of London hath four 
pariſhes within the dioceſe of Lincoln ; and every biſhop, 
who hath a houſe in the dioceſe of another biſhop, may 
therein exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction. 

Theie are alſo peculiars of biſhops in their own dioceſe, 
excluſive of archidiaconal juriſdiction. 

The peculiars of deans, deans and chapters. prebendaries, 
Kc. are places wherein, by ancient compoſitions, the 
biſhops have parted with their juriſdiction, as ordinarics 
to thoſe ſocieties. See CourRT of peculiars. 

PECULIARS, court /, is a court where the affairs of peculzars 

are tranſatted, See Cour, 

PECULIUM, the ſtock which a perſon in the power or 
property of another, as a flave, minor, or the like, may 

acquire by his own induſtry, without any advance or 

alliſtance from his father or maſter ; but merely by their 
permiſhon. 

The word is uſually 

cauſe the whole eſtate anciently 

cattle, 

PecuLIUM is alfo uſed, among the 
each monk or religious reſerves, 
ſelf. | 
Some ſay, that the peculium of a religious, when pre- 
ſerred to a cure, does not ceaſe to belong to the mo- 

naſtery; and that the property thereof never abſolutely 

reſides in the religious himſelf. 

PECUNIA, money. See MONEY. 

PECUNIA, in our old law-books, 
cattle, and ſometimes ſor other goods, 
money. | 
In the emendation of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, 
by William the Firſt, it is ordered, that no viva pecunia, 
living money, i. e. cattle, be bought or ſold, except with- 
in cities, and that before three ſufficient witneſſes. 

So in Domeſday Book, pecunia is frequently uſed, pro 

pecude ; as paſture ad pecuniam ville, 

PEcunia ecclgſiæ, was anciently uſed for the eſtate of the 

church. 

PECUNIA ſepulchralts was moncy 
rieſt at the opening of the grave, for the good and 

. of the deceaſed's ſoul; and which our Saxon 

anceſtors called /oz/-ſcot, and anime ſymbolum. 

PEDAGE, pedagium, toll, or a local due exacted on per- 

ſons, goods, and carriages, pafling through certain 

places. 

Pedage is uſually levied for the repairing of roads, 

bridges, and cauſeways, the paving of ſtreets, &c.— 

Anciently, thoſe. who had the right of pedage, were to 

keep the roads ſecure, and anſwer for all robberies com- 

mitted on the paſſengers between ſun and ſun ; which is 

{ill obſerved in ſome parts of England and in Italy, 
where there were guards, called /at/onar:?, eſtabliſhed 
for the ſecurity of merchants, particulacly at Terraeina, 
on the road between Rome and Naples. 

PEDAGOGUE, or PADaGo0GUE, w2i\eyoey®, ſormed 

ſrom vad eyoy@®, puerorum dutor, leader of boys, a 

tutor or maſter, to whom is committed the diſcipline 

and direction of a ſcholar, to be iuſtructed in grammar, 
and other arts. | 

M. Fleury obſerves, that the Greeks gave the name pe- 

dagagues to llaves appointed to tend their children, lead 

them, and teach them to walk, &c. The Romans alio 
gave the ſame denomination to the ſlaves who were en- 
ruſted with the care and inſtruction of their children. 

PEDALES. Sce ABBOT. 

PEDALIUM, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 

ſper mia claſs. Its characters are, that the empalement 

4 divided into five ſegments ; that the flower is a little 


derived a pecunia & pecoribus ; be- 
conliſted in money and 


Romaniſts, for what 
and poſlefles to him- 


is ſometimes uſed for 
as well as 


ſormerly paid to the 


* 


INV f | 
PEDALS, the large pipes of an orc 


PEDANEUS, in the Civil Law, a pe 


PEDANT, a ſchoolmaſter, or pedagogue, who proſeſſes to 


PEDANT is alſo uſed for a rough unpoliſhed man of letters, 


*pedant. 


PEDANTRY, or PEpDANT1SM, the quality or manner of 


PEDARIAN, in Antiquity, thoſe ſenators who ſignified 


PED 


gaping; and terminated by a 1i 
five ſegments. The fruit A a — 


hich is cu im 
two cells, containing two ſeeds. Th | 


rnered nut 


5 only one 


cauſe played and ſtopped with the "gs ſo called, be 
The petals ate the largeſt pipes in the 

are made ſquare, and of wood; they rug: 
teen in number. They are of modern ; 
ſerve to carry the ſounds an octave de 


chine; the 
; uſually thu- 
A invention, and 
eper than the reſt. 


* tty jud 
no formal ſeat of juſtice, but hears cauſes (8 qo bo ba 
* any tribunal. x GO ſtanding, ang 
e word ſeems formed from Hang! | 

uſed among the ancients by _ of: 38 and is 
magiſtrates, who were ſeated in the curule chai 5 ck 
curuli, or had a twbunal or bench raiſed on hi K in fe 
8 22 pedanet, —— were ſuch oy ay no tr; 

unal, nor pretorium z but rend juſti e 
plano pede. : ered Jultice 4+ Pra, or 
From the cighty-ſecond Novel, it appear 

he a 8, th 

peror Zeno eſtabliſhed theſe b in ihe foe 7 
province; and that Juſtinian erected ſeven of 8 
Conſtantinople, in manner of an office; granting * 


ower to judge 1 ; 
r judge in any ſum as high as three hundred 


inſtruct and govern youth, and teach th 
ties and the arts. , ach tem the humani. 


who makes an impertinent uſe of the ſci 
abounds in unſcaſonable criticiſms and 8 8 
Dacier defines a pedant, a perſon who has more eadin 
than good ſenſe. » 
Pedants are people ever armed with quibbles and fyllo. 
giſms; they breathe nothing but diſputation and chi- 
Ys and purſue a propoſition to the Jaſt limits of 
ogic. ä 
Malebranche deſcribes a pedant as a man full of falſe em- 
dition, who makes a paradeof his knowledge, and is ever 
quoting ſome Greek or Latin author, or hunting back to 
a remote etymology. 

St. Evremont ſays, that to paint the folly of a dan, 
we muſt repreſent him as turning all converſation to 
r one ſcience or ſubject which he is beſt acquainted 
with. 

There are pedants of all conditions, and of all robes, 
Wicquefort ſays, an ambaſſador, always attentive to 
formalities and decorums, is nothing elſe but a political 


a PEDANT. 
To ſwell up little and low things, to make a vain ſhew 
of ſcience, to heap up Greek and Latin without judg- 
ment, to tear thoſe io pieces who differ {rom us about 
a paſſage in Suetonius, or the etymology of a word, to 
ſtir up all the world againſt a man for not admiring 
Cicero enough, to be intereſted for the reputation of an 
ancient as if he were our next of kin, form what we pro- 
perly call pedantry. 


their votes by their feet, not their tongues z that is, ſuch 
as walked over to the dE of thoſe whoſe opinion they 
approved of, in diviſions of the ſenate. 

The origin of the word Dr. Nliddleton thinks owing te 
this, that though the magiſtrates of Rome had a right 
to a place, and vote in the ſenate, as well during their 
office as after it, and beſore they were put upon the 10 
by the cenſors, yet they had not probably a right to 
ſpeak or debate there on any queſtion, at caſt in the 
earlier times of the republic. For this ſeems to hand 
been the original diſtinction between them and the an. 
cient ſenators, as it is plainly intimated in the formule ol 
the conſular edict, ſent abroad to ſummon the ſenate, 
which was addrefled to all ſenators, and thoſe who had & 
right to vote in the ſenate. From which Jiſtinction, 
theſe laſt, who had only a right to vote, were called, by 
way of ridicule, pedarian 3 becauſe they ſgnified their 
votes by their feet, not their tongues, and, upon n 
diviſion of the ſenate, went over to the fide of ! - 
whoſe opinion they approved. It was in allulion + - 
old cuſtom, which ſeems, however, to have been v w 
dropt in the later ages of the republic, that 17 
part of the ſenate continued ſtill to be cal ed # — 
name of pedarians, as we learn from 2 i 
giving an account 'to Atticus, of a certain de - br 
decree of the ſenate upon it, ſays, that it 5 —_— 
the eager and general concurrence of = pee Vide 
though againſt the authorit of all the conſu ars. 
Feſtus in Voc. Senatores, A. Gell. lib. iii, 18 


: Feſt. in 
Pedarius. 
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pedarius. Cicero ad Attic. 1. 19. Middlet. of Rom. 


, ſeq. e 
153 fön, — Roman queens. oo * for a ſpace or 
ortion of a certain number of feet ſet out. 
"Ford occurs frequently in writers about military 
Kun thus in Hyginus de Caſtrametatione we meet 
*h memincrimiis Haque ad computationem cohortis equi- 
= milliarie pedaturam ad milletrecentos ſexaginta dar 
N which is to be thus explained: the pedatura, or 
(on allowed for a COHORS cguitata ot provincial co- 
bort, conſiſting of both horſe and foot, could not be the 
up as the pedatura of an uniform body of infantry, of 
he ſame number, but muſt exceed it by 360 feet: for 
the proportion of the room of one horſeman to one foot 
ſoldier be aſſigns as two and a half to one. Vide Phil. 

Tran, Ne 482. ſect. 3 : 
pEDESTAL, formed from pes, pedis, foot, and gun, 
"umn, in ArchiteAure, the loweſt part of an order of 
columns; being that which ſuſtains the column, and 
ſerves it as 2 foot to ſtand on. See Tab. Architecture, 
7, 40. T. 
fe ahl called by the Greeks Aylobates, and ftere- 
whates, conſiſts of three principal parts; viz. a ſquare 
trunk, or dye, which makes the body; a cornice, the 
head; and a baſe, the foot of the pedeſtal. 
The pede/tal is properly an appendage to a column; not 
in eſſential part thereof; though M. le Clerc thinks it 
is eſſential to a complete order, 
The proportions and ormaments of the pedeſtal are dif- 
ferent in the different orders : Vignola, indeed, and moſt 
of the moderns, make the pede/7a/, and its ornaments, 
in all the orders, one third of the height of the column, 
including the baſe and capital : but ſome deviate from 
this rule. . 
M, Perrault makes the proportions of the three conſti- 
tent parts of pede/2als, the ſame in all the orders; viz. 
the baſe one fourth of the pedeſial; the cornice an 
eighth part; and the ſocle, or plinth, of the baſe, two 
thirds of the baſe itſelf. The height of the dye is, 
what remains of the whole height of the pede/7al. 
PevesTAL, Tuſcan, is the ſimpleſt and the loweſt of all. 
Palladio and Scamozzi make it three modules high; 
Vignola five. Its members, in Vignola, are only a plinth, 
fora baſe ; the dye; and a talon crowned, for a cornice. 
This has rarely any baſe. 
PeptsTAL, Doric, Palladio makes four modules, five 
minutes high; and Vignola five modules, four minutes. 
In the antique, we not only do not meet with any pe- 
deals; but even not with any baſe, in the Doric order. 
The members in Vignola's Doric pedal are the ſame 
with thoſe in the Tuſcan, with the addition of a mou- 
chette in its cornice. 
P:resTAL, Jonic, in Vignola and Serlio, is ſix modules 
high; in Scammozzi five; in the temple of Fortuna 
Virilis it is ſeven modules, twelve minutes. Its mem- 
bers and ornaments are moſtly the ſame with thoſe of 
the Doric, only a little richer. The ped://a! now uſually 
followed is that of Vitruvius, though we do not find it 
in any work of the antique. Some, in lieu hereof, 
ue the Attic baſe, in imitation of the ancient. 
FtvesTAL, Corinthian, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of 
all. In Vignola it is ſeven modules high; in Palladio, 
hre modules one minute; in Serlio, fix modules fifteen 
minutes; in the Coliſeum, four modules two minutes. 
lts members, in Vignola, are as follow; in the baſe are 
a plinth, for a ſocle ; over that a tote carved; then a 
reglet, a gula inverted and enriched, and an aſtragal. 
a the dye are a reglet, with a conge over it; and near 
the cornice a reglet, with a conge underneath. In the 
cornice is an aſtragal, a frize, fillet, aſtragal, gorge, and 
italon, See each under its proper article. 
*DESTAL, Compoſite, in Vignola, is of the ſame height 
with the Corinthian, viz. ſeven modules; in Scamozz1, 
modules two minutes; in Palladio, fix modules ſeven 


non in the Goldſmith's arch ſeven modules eight 
es. 


a members, in Vi ola, are the ſame with thoſe of the 


rr 3 with this difference, that, whereas theſe are 
of them enriched with carvings in the Corinthian, 
ny ae all plain in the Compolite. Nor mult it be 
ted, that there is a difference in the profiles of the 
* and cornice, in the two orders. 
5 8 of architects, Daviler obſerves, uſe tables 
R either in relievo, or creux, in the dyes of 
* als, Without any regard to the charaQter of the or- 
nd De ioſe in relievo, he obſerves, only fit the Tuſcan 
ya et the three others muſt be indented : but this, 
— is a thing the ancients never practiſed, as being 
do the rules of ſolidity and ſtrength. 


Toy 
kor p 
TAL, quare, is that whoſe height and width are 


equal; 


as that of the arch of the lions at Verona, of the | 


Cotinthian order; and ſuch ſome followers of Vitruvius, 
as Serlio, Philander, &c. have given to their 'Tuſcan 
orders. 

PepesRAL, double, is that which ſupports two columns, 
and is larger in width than height. 

Pepks ral, continued, is that which ſupports a row of co- 
lumns without any break or interruption z ſuch is that 
which ſuſtains the fluted Tonic columns of the palace of 
the Tuilleries on the ſide of the garden. 

PEDESTALS of Hatues are thoſe ſerving to ſupport figures 
or ſtatues. 

Vignola obſerves, there is no part of architeQure more 
arbitrary, and wherein more liberty may be taken, than 
in the pede/tals of ſtatues; there being no laws pre- 
ſcribed for them by antiquity ; nor any even ſettled by 
the moderns. 

There is no ſettled proportion for theſe pcde/tats ; but the 
height depends on the ſituation, and the figure they ſuſ- 
tain, Yet, when on the ground, the pede/tal is uſually 
two thirds, or two fifths, of that of the ſtatue ; but al- 
ways the more maſlive the ſtatue, the ſtronger muſt be 
the prdeftal. 

Their form, character, &c. are to be extraordinary and 
ingenious, far from the regularity and ſimplicity of the 
pedeſtals of columns. The ſame author gives vs a great 
variety of forms, oval, triangular, multangular, &c. 

PEDESTRIAN Farue. See STATUE. 

| PEDETICHE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome of 
the Greek writers to the CHAMoi1s goat, the creature 
whoſe ſkin affords us the chamois or $HAaMmy leather. 

PEDLAAN, a., in Antiquity. The city of Athens 
was anciently divided into three different quarters; one 
on the deſcent of an hill; another on the ſea-ſhore ; and 
a third in a plain between the other two. 

The inhabitants of the middle region were called 1s41297; 
Pedizans, formed from e101, plain, or flat: or, accord- 
ing to Ariſtotle, Pediaci : thoſe of the hill, Diacrians; 
and thoſe of the ſhore, Paralians. 

Theſe quarters uſually compoſed ſo many different fac- 
tions. Piſiſtratus made uſe of the Pedigens againſt the 
Diacrians. 
In the time of Solon, when a form of government was 
to be choſen, the Diacrians would have it democratic ; 
the Ped:zans demanded an ariſtocracy ; and the Para- 
lians a mixed government. 

PEDLAEUS, in Anatomy, is the ſecond of the extenſor 

muſcles of the foot, per; whence its name. 
It has its origin in the lower pars of the perone, and 
annular ligament; and is divided into four tendons, 
which are inſerted into the external part of the firſt 
articulation of the four toes. Its uſe is to extend the 
ſoot, together with the firlt of the extenſors, called exten- 
for communis. 

PEDICLE, pediculus, a diminutive of pes, foot, in Botany, 
foot-/talk ; that little ſtalk whereby the leaf, fruit, or 
flower, is ſuſtained, and connected to its branch or {tem. 
Flowers will keep freſh a long time after gathering, by 
immerging their pedicles in water. The great ſeciet ot 
preſerving fruits for the winter is to ſcal up their pediclrs 
with wax. Cherries with the ſhorteſt pcdicle are eſteem- 
ed the beſt. The P1sTIL of the flower jometimes be- 
comes the pedicle of the fruit. 

PEDICULARIS, in Bztary. See LousEworrT. 

PEDICULARI1S morbus, from pediculus, lonfe, in Medicine, 
the louſy diſtemper, a diſcate ariſing from ſome uncom- 
mon corruption in the body, which generates infinite 
quantities of lice on the (kin. 

Herod is ſaid to have died of the pediciciar diſeaſe. 
PauTHIR1AsS1S and Lovse. 

PEDICULUS, in Zoology. See LovsE. 

PEDIGREE, a DESCENT, or GENEALOGY: 

PEDILUVIUM. See Bathing of the VFetr, art. Foor. 

PEDIMENT, in Architecture, a kind of low pinnacle; 

ſerving to crown porticos, or finiſh a frontiſpiece; and 

placed as an ornament over gates, doors, windows, 

niches, altars, &. See Tad. Architect. fig. 24. 

The pinnacles of the ancient houſes, Vitruvius obſerves, 

gave architeas the ſirſt idea of this noble part; which 

{till retains the appearance of its original, 

The parts of the pediment are, the tympanum and its cor— 

nice. 'The firſt is the pannel naked, or area of the 

pediment, repreſented by A, in Tab. Architect. fig. 40. in- 
cloſed between the cornice, which crowns it, and the 
entablature, which ſerves it as a baſe, or ſocle. 

Architects have taken a great deal of liberty in the form 

of this member; nor do they vary leſs as to the propor- 

tion of the pediment. The moſt beautiful, according to 

Daviler, is that where its height is about one-fifth of the 

length of its baſe. 

It is deſcribed thus: divide the line a5 (Tab. Arghit. - 

fig. 40.) which is the length of the bale, into two equal 

parts, 


See 
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parts, in the point e, by means of the perpendicular fd; 


in this perpendicular take the part ed equal to ac; and 
ſrom the point d, as a centre, deſcribe the arch ab. 
The point of the perpendicular, cut in e, will be the 
top of the pediment ae; and the cornice, and the tri- 
angular ſpace included thercin, the tympanum. 
The pediment is uſually triangular, and ſometimes an equi- 
lateral triangle; this is alſo called a pointed pediment. 
Sometimes it is circular; though Felibien obſerves, that 
we have no inſtance of round pediments in the antique, 
befide thoſe in the chapels of the Rotundo. Sometimes 
its upper cornice is divided into three or four ſides, or 
right lines; ſometimes the cornice is cut, or open a-top, 
which is an abuſe introduced by the moderns, particu- 
larly by Michael Angelo. For the deſign of this part, 
at leaſt over doors, windows, &c. being chiefly to ſhel- 
er thoſe underneath from the rain, to leave it open in 
the middle 15 to fruſtrate its end. 
gometimes the pediment is formed of a couple of ſcrolls, 
or wreaths, like two conſoles joined together; See Co- 
SOLE. 
Sometimes, again, the pediment is without baſe, or its 
lower cornice is cut out, all but what is beſtowed on 
two columns, or pilaſters, and on theſe an arch, or 
ſweep, raiſed, in lieu of an entablature: of which Ser- 
lio gives an inſtance in the antique, in a Corinthian gate 
at Foligny, in Umbria; and Daviler a more modern one, 
in the church of St. Peter, at Rome. 
Under this kind of prdiments do alſo come thoſe little 
arched cornices which form pediments over doors and 
windows, {ſupported by two conſoles, in lieu either of 
entablature or columns. 
Sometimes the pediment is made double, 1. e. a leſs pedi- 
ment is made in the tympanum of a larger, on account 
of ſome proj2cture in the middie; as in the frontiſpiece 
of the church of the Great Jeſus at Rome : but this re- 
petition 18 an abuſe in architecture, though authorized by 
fome very good buildings; as the large pavilion of the 
Louvre, where thc caryatides ſupport three pedzments, one 
in another. 
Sometimes the tympanum of the pediment is cut out, or 
leſt open, to let in lightz as we ſce under the portico 
of the Capitol at Rome. Laſtly, this open peaiment is 
ſometimes triangular, aud enriched with ſculpture, as 
roſes, leaves, &c. as we find in moſt of the Gothic 
churches. | 
AL. le Clerc obſerves, that the modillions in the cornice 
of the pediment ſhould always anſwer exactly over thoſe 
of the entablature. Indeed Vitruvius ſays, the ancients 
did not allow any modillions at all in pediments. 
The ſame NM. le Clere obſerves, that the cornice which 
ſerves the pediment as a baſe ſhould have no cymatium z 


by reaſon the cymatium of the reſt of the entablature, | 


when it meets the pediment, paſſes over it. 

This change of determination occaſions a conſiderable 
dithcultyz the cymatium, in this caſe, appearing too 
broad in the turn of the angle: to remedy which, the 
architeAs have recourſe to ſeveral expedients. 

A pointed pediment may crown three arches ; but a cir- 
cular prdiment can only crown one agreeably, 

One would ncver uſe above two pediments over each 
other in the ſame frontiſpiece; and even where there 
are two, it would be proper to have the lower circular, 
and the upper pointed, 

PEDIS , cuttiag off a foot, a puniſhment anciently 
inflicted among us: as appears by the laws of William 
the Conqueror. Iuterdicimus ne quis occidatur, vel fuſ- 
pendatur, pro alique culpa, fed eruantur oculi, abſcindan- 
tur pedes, wel te/{icult, vel manus, We. Leg. Will. cap. I. 
do Ingulphus, /ub pena perdition's dtateri ſui pedis, Sc. 

PeDpis minimi digiti abduttor. Sce ABDUCTOR. 

Pi Dis, adduftor pollicts See ADDUCTOR. 

Pt: Dis, dorſum. See DORSU M. 

PEDis, flexor pollicis. VLEXOR. 

Pu pls inter ofjci, perforans, perforatus, and tranſuerfalis. See 
the reſpective articles, 

Tranſcriptic PEDIs fints. See 'PRANSCRIPTIO. 

PEDITUM arraiatio. Sce ARRAIATIO. 

PEDLAR. Sce HawKER. 

PEDO, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by ſome writers 
to the tiprla, or father-long-legs; called alſo by others 
zruina, or the crane- fly. 

PIELDOMETER, or PobomeTER, formed from vg, pes, 
foot, and Hege, meaſure, way-wiſer; a mechanical in- 
{trument, in ſorm of a watch; conſiſting of various 
wheels, with teeth, catching in one another, all diſpoſed 
in the ſame plane; which, by means of a chain, or 
ſtring, faſtencd to a man's foot, or to the wheel of a 
chariot, advance a notch each ſtep, or each revolution of 
the wheel; ſo that the number being marked on the edge 
of each wheel, one may number the paces, or meaſure 
exaclly the diſtance from one place to another. 


PEE 


PrnoOMETER is ſometimes alſo uſed fo 
veying wheel, an inſtrument chiefly 
roads; popularly called the way-wi/cy, 
LATOR. 

PEDRERO, PzTERrERoO, or PaTERERg, a ſmall ; 
ORDNANCE, uſed on board ſhips, for the diſc} Piece of 
nails, broken iron, or partridge ſhot, on an Aging of 
tempting to board. enemy at. 
They are generally open at the breech 
ber made to take out to be loaded t! 
at the muzzle. 

PEDRO de porco. See Hog BEzoax, 

PEDUNCLE, among Botaniſis, expreſles that litt n 
which grows from the trunk or branches of 3 f 2 
ſupports the parts of fructiſication, the Wee F 
fruit, or either : when this is produced from the ed the 
is called caulinus; when from the alæ of the 1 On 
alaris ; when it terminates the plant or its benches, 
minalis. 8 

PEDUNCULARIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome 


authors have called the laphiſagria, or ſtaveſacre a plant 


r the common fur. 
uled in meaſurin 


„and their chan. 
wt way, inſtead of 
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whoſe ſeeds are uſed to kill vermin. 

hore ir yy cerebelli, in 2 two medullary pro- 
ceſſes of the CEREBELLUM, whereby th: "LE bk 
to the medulla oblongata. i Fn pant Þ Ree 
Willis, who firſt gave them the name, obſerved; 
three diſtin routes on either ſide; 8 
whereof go to the teſtes; the ſecond directly from the 
cerebellum to the medulla oblongata, decuſfating the 
former, and faſtening the proceſſus annularis; the third 
ſpringing from the Pinder roceſs of the cerebellum, i; 
inſerted into the medulla ee looking like an ad. 
ditional chord to it. 

PEE, in Mining, is uſed for the place where two veins meet 
and croſs one another, thus +. 

PEEK, in the Sca-Language, a term uſed in various ſenſes; 

e. g. an anchor is ſaid to be a ee, when the ſhip, being 
about to weigh, comes over her anchor, fo that the ca. 
ble hangs perpedicularly between the hauſe and the an- 
chor; the bringing ol a ikip into which poſition they call 
heaving a-peek. 
A ſhip is ſaid to ride a-peet, when, lying with her main 
and fore yards hoiſed up, one end of her yards is 
brought down to the ſhrouds, and the other raiſed up 
on end ; which is chicfly done when ſhe lies at reſt in 
_— leſt other ſhips, falling ſoul of her, ſhould break 
ir yards. 

PEEK, to ride @ broad, denotes much the ſame, excey'- 
ing that the yards here are only raiſed to half the height, 

rn the mixzen is to put the mizzen- yard perpendicular 

by the maſt. 

PEEK is a name given to the upper corner of all thoſe ſail; 
which are extended by a gaft or by a yard which croſſes 
the maſt obliquely, as the mizzen-yard of a ſhip, the main- 
yard of a bilander, &c. The upper extremity of thoſe 
yards and gaffs is alſo called the peck or peak. ; 

PEEK is alſo uſed for the room in the hold, from the bitts 
forward to the ſtem : in this place men of war keep their 
powder, and merchantmen their victuals. 

PEEK-haliards are the ropes or tackles by which the outer 
end of the gaff is hoiſted, as oppoſed to the throat-has 
liards, which are applicd to the inner end. 

PEER, par, primarily denotes an equal, or one of the 
ſame rank and condition. Hence, in ſome councils, oc 
aſſemblies, we find, „ With the conſent of our peers, 
biſhops, abbots, &c.” . 

PEER, aſterwards, was applied to the vaſſals, or tenants, 0 
the ſame lord, who were obliged to ſerve and attend 
him in his courts. f RES 
They were called pers, pares, becauſe equal in 2 
and peers in fiefs, or fees, becauſe holding fees of the 

lord z or becauſe their buſineſs in court was to he an 
judge, under their lord, of diſputes ariſing concerning 
fees. 

The number of peers required to fit in a court mel 

leaſt fourz and when therc happened to be : bo ” 

peers in the ſame lordſhip, the lord uſually Alling * 

twelve, who had the titles of peers, by Way of RUA" 

and eminence. | 

There are alſo inſtances of women who have _ 

judgments, on account of their tenements, not 122 

CT wives of peers, The origin of theſc at 5 
is as ancient as that of the fees they were ones ub" 
judge of : from theſe we derive our common Jane 
our peers of the realm. 

PEER of the realm, denotes a noble lord, 
has a ſeat and vote in the upper houle 
which is hence called the houſe of Peers. 


LITY. 


or perſon who 
of parliament 3 
Sce NoBI- 


* . ori inally ter- 
The right of peerage ſeems to have been Sites ma- 


ritorial ; that is, annexed to Jands, 7 or whic 
nors, and the like ; the proprietors and Pen un 
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zu right of thoſe eſtates) allowed to be peers of the 
1 Leer ſummoned to parliament to do ſuit and 
the king : and when on land was alienated, the 
3 ich it as appendant. 
eu ps fit in le houſe of lords, in right of 
e to certain ancient baronies annexed, or ſup- 
e a be annexed, to their epiſcopal lands: and though 
25 are lords of parliament, they are not properly of the 
7 of nobility, their blood is notennobled, nor their 
degree hereditary : and, therefore, they are tried not by 
pry. by a common jury: and when one of the no- 
Fey is tried by his peers in parliament, the ſpiritual 
tords mult withdraw, and make their p1oxies, 
But aſterwards, When alienations became frequent, the 
lenity of peerage Was conlined to the lineage of the 
: g cunobled, and inſtead of territorial became perſonal. 
"abi are now created by writ or patent. "The creation 
by writ, or the king's letter, is a ſummons to atrend the 
houſe of peers, by the ſtyle or title of that barony which 
the king is p\caſed to confer ; that by patent is a royal 
rant to a fubject of any dignity or degree of peerage. 
The creation by writ is the more ancient, but a man 1s 
not ennobied thereby, unless he takes his ſeat in the 
houſe of lords; and, therefore, the moſt uſual; becauſe 
the ſureſt way, is to grant the dignity by patent, which 
enſures to a man and his heirs, according to the limit- 
ations thereof, though he never makes uſe of it. Cre- 
ation by writ, however, has one advantage over that by 
patent ; ſor a perſon created by writ holds the dignity 
to him and bis heirs, without any words to that pur- 
port in the writz but in letters patent there muſt be 
words to direct the inheritance; or elſe the dignity 
endures only to the grantee for life. 
A peer cannot loſe his nobility ut by death or attainder; 
and though ſome have ſaid, that if a baron wafte his 
eſtate, ſo that he is not able to ſupport the degree, the 
king may degrade him; yet it is exprefly held by later 
authorities, that a peer cannot be degraded but by act 
of parliament. 
Pursof the realm are by their birth hereditary counſellors 
of the c:own, and may ve called together by the king, 
to impart their advice, in all matters of importance to 
the realm, either in time of parliament, or when there 
'5 10 parliament in being: and it is uſually conſidered as 
the right of each particular peer of the realm to demand 
an audience of the king, and to lay before him, with de- 
cency and reſpect, ſuch matters as he ſhall judge of im- 
port-1ce to the public weal. The claims of peerage 
may be hereafter eaſily ſettled, ſince by a ſtanding order 
of the houſe of lords, May, 1767, the heralds are di- 
rected to take exact accounts, and preſerve regular en- 
tries of all peers and peerefles of England, and their 
reſpective deſcendants: and it is required, that an exact 
pedigree of each peer, and his family, ſhall, on the day 
of his firſt admiſſion, be de ivered to the houſe, by Gar- 
ter, the principal king at arms, 
As to the privileges of peers, ſee NoBiLIiTY and PaR- 
LIAMENT, | 
The houſe of lords have a right to take cognizance ori- 
ginally of all public accounts, and to enquire into any 
milapplication, or default, in the diſtribution of public 
monies; or of any other miſmanagement whatſoever. 
Towards the latter end of the reign of king Charles the 


realm, an 
ſervice do 


Fuſt, the houſe of lords aſſerted their juriſdiction of hear- 


mg appeals from the chancery, which they do upon a 
Peper petition, without any writ directed from the king; 
and for this their foundation is, that they are the great 
court of the king, and that therefote the chancery is 
cnved out of it, and by conſequence that a petition 
vt bring the cauſe and record before them. This 
was much controverted by the commons, in the reign of 


3 oe Second, but is now pretty well ſubmitted to, 
Fcaule it 


c!lor ſhould bi 
without appeal. 


r 4 22 are the twelve grand lords of that 
5 rad inſtitution of theſe peers is very Uncer- 
* 8 4 cler it to Hugh Capet, at the time when the 
the 1. : counts changed the othces they then held of 
By Arg perpetual fiefs: but this is impolhible ; 
Un on = of the titles, not being then erected 
old tra ru adeed, Paſquier obſerves, that it is an 
. ma there have been twelve peers in all ages. 
; * 5 Ix are dukes, and fix counts, comtes; of 
; * x93 Ix are cecleſiaſtics, and fix laymen. 
and day, * Rheims, and the biſhops of Laon, 
Noyor » Are dukes and pcers; and the biſhops of 


s 
an 1 Chalon on the Marn, and Beauvais, are counts 


army, 1 Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitain, are 
and dukes; and the counts of Flanders, Cham- 


Wne, and ! 
L. III. W lay peers and counts. 


ad the property of the whole kingdom 


lay 


as been thought too much, that the chan- 
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Theſe lay pcers ſtill aſſiſt at the coronation of the kings 
in ceremony, and by way of repreſentatives ; where each 
performs the ſunctions attached to his reſpective dig- 
nity : though their peerſhips be, in reality, all, except that 
of Flanders, reunited to the crown. Six lords of the 
firſt quality are choſen to repreſent them. The eccle- 
ſiaſtic pecrs uſually aſſiſt in perſon. At preſent the title 
peer, in France, is beſtowed, as in England, on every 
lord, or perſon, whoſe fee is erected into a lordſhip, or 
peerſhip. 
The word peer, according to Paſquier, is derived ſrom 
patricius, the firſt dignity in the eaſtern empire; on 
the model whereof he ſuppoſes theſe peers to have been 
inſtituted. But others, with more probability, derive 
the title from the pares curiæ, or peers of ſees, becauſe 
of their being equal to each other. 
Theſe pares curiæ, on whoſe model they ſuppoſe the 
peers of realms to have been erected, were a kind of vaſ- 
ſals, depending all on the ſame lord, whom they were 
obliged to attend and aſſiſt in court. 
All feudal matters, or diſputes, among vaſſals, relating 
to their fees or dependencies, were terminated by the 
ſuperior lord of the two contending parties, and by their 
peers in fee. 
If the proceſs were between the lord and the vaſſal, the 
lord took no cognizance of it, and the peers alone judged 
It, 
Hence all lords or nobles, being pares nobilitate, i. e. all 
equally intitled to the privileges of nobility, are deno- 
minated pares regni, peers of the realm. _ 
Some authors attribute the firſt inſtitution of peers of the 
realm to Charlemagne, but with little probability; ſince 
moſt of the fiefs, which bear the names of duchics, &c. 
or give titles to the peers, were not erected into duchies, 
&c. till long after; the dukes, &. in thoſe days, being 
no more than ſimple governors of provinces, without 
any other title or privileges. 
The more probable opinion is, that peers were firſt in- 
ſtituted by Philip the Young, of France, about the year 
1174, and that they firſt acted in capacity of peers at 
the coronation of his ſon. 

Peer, in Building. See PIER, 

PEERAGE, the dignity of a PFER attached to a duchy, 
earldom, barony, or the like. 

The kings of England and France confer peerage at plea- 
ſure. King George the Firit offered his parhament to 
reſign that branch of his prerogative, and to have the 
number of peers limited. 

The reaſon, inſiſted on, was the inconvenience accruing 
to the ſtate from an arbitrary and immoderate uſe there- 
of; the prince having it hereby in his power to throw 
what number of his creatures he pleaſes into the upper 
houſe of parliament. 

The twelve peers, created at once in a late reign, was a 
main argument in behalf of the peerage bill. It is record- 
ed as a ſaying of king Charles, that if his friends could 
but ſecure him a houſe of commons, he would put his 
whole troop of guards into the upper- houſe, but he would 
have the peers. 

PEERAGE, ſe hald land in, in the Ancient Cuſtoms, was a 
tenure which obliged the perſon to aſſiſt the lord's bailiff 
in his judgments ; as all the ancient vatials, called peers, 
did. 

PEERESS. As we have noblemen of ſeveral ranks, fo we 
may have noblewomen, and theſe may be by creation, 
deſcent, or marriage; and ſirſt, king Hen. VIII. made 
Anne Bullen, marchioneſs of Pembroke; king James I. 
created the lady Compton, wife to fir Thomas Compton, 
counteſs of Buckingham, in the life time of her huſband, 
without any addition of honour to him; anck alſo the 
ſame king made the lady Finch, viſcounteſs of Maidſtone, 
and afterwards counteſs of Winchelſea, to her and the 
heirs of her body : and king George I. made the lady 
Schulenberg, duchels of Kendal. 

A woman noble by creation or deſcent, marrying one 
under the degree of nobility, ſtill remaineth noble, but 
if ſhe be noble by marriage only, ſhe loſeth her dignity 
if ſhe marry afterwards a commoner z though not if the 
ſecond huſband is noble, and inferior in dignity to the 


firſt huſband ; and by the courteſy of England, women 


noble by marriage always retain their nobility. 1 Inſt. 
16. 1 Inſt. 50. 6 Rep. 53. 
A counteſs or baroneſs may not be arreſted for debt or 
treſpaſs ; for though in reſpect ot their ſex, they cannot 
fit in parhament, they are nevertheleſs peers of the realm, 
and ſhall be tried by their peers, &c. 
PEEVIT, in Oruithelagy, a bird of the larus kind, with a 
black head, and a grey coloured body. See GL. 
PEGANELZEON, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
oil, in which the leaves and flowers of rue had been in- 
fuſed and inſolated. 


e „ a name given by ſome old authors to 2 


10 B plaſter 
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plaſter in which rue was a principal ingredient, from 
peganon, the Greek name of rue. 

PEGANON, or PeGaxNUM, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the ruta ſylueſiris, or wild rue; called harmala, or 
harmel, in the ſhops. See Mild AfJjrian RuE. 

PEGASUS, in Ichthyology, is a genus of the amphibia nantes; 
the characters of which are, that the mouth is furniſhed 
with a retractile proboſcis, the upper jaw is denticulated, 
and the ſnout is linear and ſword-ſhaped ; the opening 
of the pilis is before the pectoral fins, the body is arti- 
culated by bony joints, and the ventral fins are abdomi- 
nal. There ate three ſpecies, inhabitants of the Indian 
ſeas. 

PEG asus, among the Poets, a horſe imagined to have wings, 

being that whereon Bellerophon was fabled to be mount- 
ed when he engaged the Chimera. 
The opening of the fountain Hippocrene, on mount He- 
licon, is aſcribed to a blow of Pegaſus's hoof. It is feign- 
ed to have flown away to heaven; where it became a con- 
ſtellation. Hence, 

PtGasvs, in A/tronomy, the name of a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, figured in form of a flying horſe. 
The ſtars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, are 
twenty, in Tycho's nineteen, in Hevehus's thirty-cight, 
in the Britannic Catalogue eighty- nine. Their longitudcs, 
latitudes, magnitudes, &“. are as follow: 


ys | = 
Names and ſituations of the |= |= Longitud. Latitude.) 9: 
ſtars. M 7 North, 2 
2 8 
2 2 
8 I 9 75 Tx --# // 
Preced. ) In the triangle over | e[-|25 58 39033 18 36] 4 
Nor, Pegaſus's mouth [y 29 49 57/30 09 30/4-5 
24 43 419 38 13 6 
4 36 55/18 46 oz] 6 
29 49 34/31 28 3500.7 
5 
23 37 56|15 21 40 6 
25 21 1118 21 360 6 
Pegaſus's mouth | | 127 33 32]22 c5 10 3 
Poſter, and ſouth. in the triangle g N o 41 C4020 o: 494.5 
In the heel of the preced. toot . 4 37 100,0 39 og| 4 
10, 
5125 39 21|15 06 59 6 
* 3 34 17134 05 1 6 
2 04 04(28 28 58! 6 
8 25 13/40 15 40] 6 
8 19 10038 46 07] 6 
I 5s 
6 54 27136 07 07] 6 
1 35 2c[23 o1 46| 6 
o 16 2117 46 20 5 
1 06 39% 06 360 6 
| | 3 oi 44223 37 20] 6 
20. 
- 2 $1 4121 47 
South of two in the head „ 0 58 O6 5 42 or 2 
| 1*1 39 57137 49 34] © 
In the preced. knee. i] Jo vg cg[34 16 48] 4 
8 31 30130 51 4216.7 
25. 
North in the head 9 2 28 46016 21 48] 4 
: 15 04 15];1 © 5 
In the hccl of the hind foot 8 40 2 29 2 ” 6.5 
; T 15 15 13140 < 214, 
Small one againſt the car 4 43 1 1 5 oy 47 6 
30. 
North in the ear, or rather inform 7 37 5720 51 4204.5 
15 10 59135 34 . 
11 28 35 31/6. 
In the top of the main proced, 99.9 1 
of little a 5 42 45]'3 % 561 6 
North of the triangle 6 08 55113 21 09] 6 
35 
: 8 11 677 18 5156.7 
Poſter, and ſouth, in the ſame 6 33 16012 53 28] 6 
19 41 51133 29 68 6 
N13 48 43127 ©9 30/6. 7 
15 ©-29|25 54 02 © 
40. 
n 15 17 3:125 56 596.7 
Prec. of the con. ſtars in the neck] e 11 85 cb 17 3 8 3 
South in the hind knee 20 35 43134 25 43] 5 
North in the ſame knee „21 24 12]35 07 010 3 
4 16 29 36025 o5 4806.7 
Laſt of the contig. in the neck. [E |13 37 19118 27 180 5 
Preced. of two in the breaſt A 18 43 48028 48 12] 4 
Subſcq. 4420 03 2oj2g 23 32] 4 
North of two in the mane of {13 57 ois 43 34] 6 
South of the ſame 14 14 c6]14 30 06 6 
50. | 
19 $6 37125 11 47] 6 
; | 8 iO 21 59/6 46 18] 6 
In the riſe of the hind leg Scheat. ( [25 02 1331 £8 ©6| 2 


Names and ſituations of the 
ſtars, 


In the ſhould. of the wing NMarkab 
Preced. of the north in the ſmall / 
Q of the neck 


That under F -40 

Preced. of ſouth in © of neck 
Laſt ot north 

Laſt of ſouth 


bo. 


North of two under the wing in 
[the body 
Preced. of five in the telly 


6s. 
Preced. of two behind Markab. 
Second and north in the belly 
South of two under the wing 


That behind Markab. 
70. 
That in the right line with the) 
6gth and 63d 
Third and middle in the belly 


Preced, in the middle of the wing 
75 


Fourth in the belly 
South of five in the belly 


8o. 
Middl. in the mid. wing 


North in the mid. wing 
North in the extreme of the wing 


85. 


Tip of the wing, Algenib 


South in the extrem. ot the wing. 


PEGEMUS, one of the many names by which the chemiſts 


have called mercury. 


PEGMA, among the Romans, a wooden machine, uſed in 
theatrical entertainments, which was raiſed and let down 
by ſecret engines, whence it was ſaid to grow. See 


PEGMATES. 


PEG MA'TES, or rather PEGMares, in Antiguily, a name 
given to certain gladiators, as well as artificers among 


the Romans. 


The ancients ſometimes exhibited ſhews of a fort of mor- 
ing machines, called permata : theſe were ſcaffolds va- 
riouſly adorned, ſomewhat after the manner of thoſe now 


raiſed for fire-works. 


Theſe ſcaffolds, being made to play, and riſc aloft, either 
threw up into the air the matters wherewith they Ware 
charged; and, among the reſt, men, who were thus la- 
crificed to afford the people diverſion; or elſe they pre- 
cipitated them into holes dug in the ground, where they 
lighted their funeral piles; or finally into the dens et 


wild bealts. 


Both the miſerable people thus ſacriſiced, and the . 
men that made and played the machines, were calee 


peemates, or per mares. 
According to Caſaubon, 


the pegmates were to fave them 


rug $,404rq 
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9 
82 
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and the wreck of the machine. 


Lipſius only ſays, that the pegmates were ſach glaciato 
as fought on ſcattolds erected for that purpote. 
were alto called pctauriſtæ, q. d. flirt 
PEGOMAN'TIA, ley owes]: 


divination, which was performed 


See HY DROMANCY. 
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PEGORELLA, in /chrhycgraphy, 


have called a fiſh of the truttace 


Longitud. 
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„ in Antiquity, 


a name by which 
ous kind, caught in the 


Mediterranean, and more uſually called c 
PELADA, a kind of ALOPECIA, 


the body, occaſioning the thedding 0 


{rom a venercal caule. 


PELAAS, Igels, in Ornithology, the name 


or diiten 


ancients called that ſp:cies of pigeon now 


name of the 11v1a, and /afſordl/a; 3 
very ſmall ſize, and with ſome vartegatt 


and green, 
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+: formed of u ſors marin, or belonging to 

. AL Nattral Hiſtory, a term uſed to expreſs ſuch 
1894090 - 4 

25 i Gthes, as never, or very rarcly, are found 

but always reſide in the deep, or in thoſe 


w * 1 10 res * . 
r the ſhores; the ſca which are moſt remote 


of the bottom ot 


u land. 
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1 in Natural Hiſiery, a name by which Piiny, 


* . 1 0 
74 . the ancient naturaliſts, have uſvally called 
a other of tn 


the pr R A peng iani, in Eccleſraſirent Hiſtory, the deno- 
Riad F ſect, well known in the church by the 
; £6 woull 1, 

v1 ings * Fon; , Pelagius, properly called Morgan, 
the cut! mk of Bangor; but the learned are at a lots 
was a 5 was of the monaſtery of Bangor in Wales, or 
hover. ſame name and order in Ireland. But he was 
wt om av with St. Jerom, and St. Auguſtine; and 
. ord country to go and live in the Eaſt, according 
"flo of the monks of choſe days, who were 
+ attached to particular houſes like thoſe of our own 


* 


vr. 


8 the colleague of Pelagius, in ſorming this ſect. 
The both lived at Rome in great reputation, and were 
xſaily eſteemed on account of their extraordinary 
ov and virtue. About the year 410, they Publiſhed 
r doctrine, firſt in Sicily, and afterwards in Africa. 
Tm Africa Pe lagius paſſed into Paleſtine, and Creleſtius 
"-rmained at Carthage, whence, his errors being condemned 
+12 council, A. D. 412, he went into the Caſt... The 
@mer, under the protection of John, biſhop of Jeruſa- 
lem, made a public profeſſion of his 1 and formed 
ies in ſeveral places. Soon aſter the controverſy 


diet] . 
ws brought to Rome, and referred by Pelagius and Cæ- 


g\- #37 


lie approbation, and covered with his protection. They 
were alſo condemned by the council of Epheſus, A. D. 431; 
and, in ſhort. the Gauls, Britons, and Africans, by their 
counciis, and emperors, by their edicts and penal laws, 
demoliſhed this fect in its infancy. 
Piazins abſolutely denicd all original fin, which he held 
tobe the mere invention of St. Auguſtine z and taught 
that men are entire maſters of their actions, and perfectly 
free creatures z in oppoſition to all predeſtination, repro- 
dation, election, &c. 
He owned, indeed, that the natural power of man needed 
to be aſſiſted by the grace of God, to enable him to work 
out his own ſalvation ; but, by this grace, he only meant 
outward aſhſtance, viz. the doctrines of the law, and of 
the goſpel. 
Though, when preſſed by thoſe words of St. Paul, Des 
oi enim, qui operatur in nobis, & e. he owned that it is God, 
in effect, that makes us will what is good, when he warns 
and excites us by the greatneſs of the glory we are to ob- 
tain, and by the promiſes of rewards; when he makes 
us love him by revealing his wiſdom, &c. 
Theſe are Pe/agins's own words, as cited by St. Auguſ- 
tne; who confutes him, and ſhews, that,” beſides theſe 
exterior praces, there are required other real and interior 
ones. 
Ile owned, that the will of man is indeed aided by a 
rcal grace; but he added, that this grace is not abſolutely 
neceſſary in order to live well; but that it only helps us 
to do well with the more caſe. 
Julian, one of his adherents, went farther yet; and owned 
that the aſſiſtance of grace was abſolutely neceſlary to 
enable us to do perfect works. 
la efiect, the grand doctrine of the Pelagians was, that a 
mat might accompliſh all the commands of God by the 
mere power of nature; and that the giſts of grace were 
only neceſſary to enable him to act well more caſily, and 
more perfeQly. 
Ale ſemj. See SEMI-PELAGIANS. 
MIS, in lchulyolagy, a name by which the ancients 

preſſed the young brood of the Hu, or tunny fiſh, 
re and ſize; but later writers have appro- 
of fi, af : you ſor the name of a diſtinct ſpecies 
va | Ws: ame genus, called by others /arda; and 
Iii fk i ie 8 names joined into one, pelamys-/arda. 
p Lp the ſhape of the tunny; but of a ſmooth 
gil ing me mom ſcales every where, except about the 
22 2 8 tect are wa ah long, and crooked. Theſe 
. J 22 marks by which it is to be known 
Wü table ers, 1b rood of the tunny; but when brought 
is fleſh, Its cally diſtinguiſhed by the hardneſs of 


ElAyy WS . . 
* vera, a name given by Rondeletius, and ſome 


PE 


other authors, to the fiſh more diſtinctly known by the 
name of AMA. 


PEL ANI, N:x#r0, among the Athenians, a kind of cakes 


uſed in their libations. 


PELATA, Nei, in Antiguity, a particular kind of 


ſervants among the Athenians. 

The pelate were free-born citizens, who, by reaſon of 
their indigence, were forced to ſerve for wages. 'They 
had no ſuffrage in public affairs, as not being maſters of 
an eſtate proper to qualify them for giving their votes; 
but this reſtriction was not perpetual. They were other- 
wile called thetes, and continued in the condition of ſer- 
vants only during their own pleaſure and neceſſities ; for 
they had power either to change their maſters, or (if they 


became able to ſubſiſt themſelves) wholly to releaſe them- 
ſelves from ſervitude. 


PELECAN, in Ornithology. See PELICAN. 
PELECANUS, a name given 


by ſome authors to the platea, 
or ipoon-bill ; a bird very different from the pelican, be- 
ing of the ſtork or heron kind. 


PELECINUS, in Botany, the name given by Tournefort to 


the BISERKULA. 

PELECOID angle. See ANGLE. 

PELECOIDES, from meac»us, hatchet, and eie, form, in 
Geometry, a figure in form of a hatchet. 

Such is the figure BCDA, Tab. III. Gcometry, fig. 67, con- 

tained under the two inverted quadrantal arcs A B and 

AD, and the ſemicircle BCD. 

The area of the pelecoides is demonſtrated to be equal to 

the ſquare AC; and that, again, to the rectangle EB. 

It is equal to the ſquare A C, becauſe it wants of the 

ſquare on the left hand, the two ſegments AB and AD, 

which are equal to the two ſegments B C and CD, by 
which it excecds on the right hand. 

PELICAN, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zeclozy, makes a 

diſtin& genus of birds of the order of the ax/cres ; the 
characteriſtic of which is to have a ſtrait beak, with a 
hooked point, and furniſhed with a large bag or purſe 
beneath. There are eight ſpecies. 
'The common fpelican, called onecretalus, is of the ſize of 
a gooſe, or larger, and is of a greyiſh white all over, ex- 
cept that the neck looks a little yellowiſh, and the middles 
of the back feathers are blackith ; the bill is remarkably 
long and hooked at the end, and has under it a lax mem- 
brane extended alſo to the throat, which makes a bag or 
ſack capable of holding a very large quantity ; its feet 
are webbed, as in the duck and gooſe, all the toes being 
joined by the membrane. There is one very ſingular 
thing in this bird, which is, that its bones are ſolid, con- 
taining no marrow, and are all pellucid. 

PELLA, in Ornithology, a name by which many have called 
the common grey HERON. 

PELLACK, the name of a young ſpout-whale, often found 
in Zetland; where they run into creeks, and fo entangle 
themſelves among the rocks, that they are caſt on ſhorc, 
or eaſily taken. Phil. Tranſ. N? 473, ſect. 8. 

PELLAGE, in our Old II riters, a cuſtom or duty paid for 
ſkins or leather. 

PELLETS, in Heraldry, a name given thoſe roundlets 
which are black: called alſo ogre//cs and gun-/?ones. 

PELLICAN, or PELECAN, among the Chemi/7s, a kind of 

double veſſel, ordinarily of glaſs ; uſed in working on li- 
quors, by circulation. 
It has a tubulated capital, from which two oppoſite and 
crooked beaks paſs out, and enter again at the belly of 
the cucurbit. Iwo matratles, the mouth of one of which 
is inſerted into the mouth of the other, anſwer the ſame 
purpole with this veſlel. 

PEI. Lic Ax alſo denotes an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons, &c. 
to draw teeth. 

PELLICAN, again, is the name of an ancient piece of 
ordnance, carrying a ball of ſix pounds ; by the French 
made eight feet and a half, and by the Dutch nine feet 
long. See CANNON. 

PELLICLE, pellicula, a diminutive of pellis, Ain, a thin 
film or fragment of a membrane or ikm. . 
The epidermis, or cuticula, is a little pc//zc/e, covering 
the derma, cutis, or ſkin. See CUTICULA. 

The valves of the veins and arteries are inſenſible pellcics, 
which open and ſhut to promote the circulation. 

When any chemical ſolution is evaporated in a gentle 
heat, till a thin ſkin or film ariſes a-top, it is called an 
evaporation to a pe/licle : in this caſe there is but juſt liquor 
enough leit to keep ſalts in fuſion. 

PELLITORY of Spain, in Betany; for the characters ſee 
CHAMOMILE, 

This is a-perenmal plant with a long taper root, like a 
carrot, and grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, from 
whence its roots are brought to England. The branches 
trail upon the ground, and ſpread a foot or more on 
every ſide, having five winged leaves like thoſe of the 
common chamomile; at the extremity of each branch is 
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roduced one large ſingle fo wer, like chamomile, but much 
ee the rays of which are of a pure white within, 

but purple on their outſide; it flowers in June and July, 
and the feeds are ripe in September; but unleſs the ſea- 
fon is warm and dry, they will not ripen in England. 
The druggilts ſell us indiicriminately two kinds; the one 
the root of a corymbiſerous plant, called by authors pyre- 
thrum flore Bellidis, or the daiſy-flowered pelliioryof Spain; 
the other, the pyrethrum umbellifſerum, or umbelliferous 
pellitory : and it is a diſpute among the learned, which of 
the two is the genuine and proper kind. The deſcription 
left us of it by Diotcorides, as it is differently written, 
ſerving as well to prove the one fo as the other. 

They are both uſed in the tooth-ach, and are preſcribed 
by ſome in diſeaſes of the head and nerves, and are found 
to be diuretic and violently fudorific, but they are very 
ſeldom given 

Prr.11TroRY,. double, in Botany. See ACHILLEA, and 
YAKROW, 

PeLlLiroRY of the wall, parictaria, in Botany, a genus of 

the polygamia monvecia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it 
hath hermaphrodite and female flowers upon the ſame 
plant; there are two hermaphrodite flowers contained in 
a four-leaved involucrum z they have no petals, but four 
permanent awl-thaped ſtamina, with an oval germen, ſup- 
porting a flender coloured ſtyle, crowned by a pencil- 
ſhaped ſtigma; the germen afterwards turns to an oval 
ſeed, wrapped up in the empalement; the female flowers 
have no ſtamina, but in other reſpects are the ſame as 
the hermaphrodite, Linnzus cnumerates fix, and Miller 
two ſpecies. 
The pe//itory of the ſhops is a plant of a long time famous 
in medicine. It is cooling and abſtergent; decottions, 
and the expreſſed juice of the leaves are preſcribed in 
ſtranguries, and in cafes of gravel or ſmall ſtones in the 
kidneys; and are an ingredient in many of the ſhop-com- 
poſitions, intended for tkoſe purpoſes z they are ſome- 
times made an ingredient in decoctions for clyſters, to 
be given in nephritic cates, and exrernally are much re- 
commended in the cryſipelas, and for the ſoftening of 
hard tumors. 

PELLS, c/:rk of the PeLi.s. See CLERK ef the Pells. 

Per n1.s, compticilers of the. See COMPTROLLER. 

PELLUCID, formed of pelluceo, or perluces, I ſhine through, 
a term of the ſame import with diaphanous, or tranſ- 
parent. 

Pellucid ſtands oppoſed to opake. 

PELLUCITDITY, diaphaneity, or TRANSPARENCY, &c. 

PELOPIA, ,, in Antiquity, a feſtival celtbrated by 
the Elcans, in honour of Pelops, for whom that nation 
had more veneration than for any other hero. 

PELORILA, bh, in Antiquity, a feſtival not unlike the 
Roman Saturnalia, celebrated by the Theſſalonians. 

PELORIDES, in Natural Hi/tery, a name given by ſome 
to a peculiar fpecies of chama. Bellonius, who firſt uſed 
the word, never gives it alone as the name of the ſhell, 
but only uſes it as an epithet derived from peloro, the 
name of the place where a particular ſpecies of chama 
was very frequent. 

PELT-w2z!, wool itripped off the ſkin or pelt of a dead 
ſheep. 

PELTA, :a7y, in Aatiquity, a kind of buckler, uſed 
among the ancients. 

The pella was ſmall, light, and more manageable than 
the parma. 

It appears from Virgil, and other authors, that the pelta 
was the buckler uſed by the Amazons: and Xenophon 
obſerves, that the pelta of the Amazons was ſhaped like a 
leaf of ivy. Pliny, ſpeaking of the Indian fig-tree, ſays 
its leaves are of the width of the Amazonian pelta. Ser- 
vius on the /Encid ſays, the pelta reſembled the moon in 
her firſt quarter. 

PELTA, in Batany, are the fructiſication of the Lice, 
and are really the petals of the flower ; they are flat, and 
for the moſt part faſten ed to the edges of the leaves. 

PELTARIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia filicu- 
l/a class: its characters are, that the fruit is an entire, 
almoſt orbitular, comprefied pod. There is only one 


ſpecics. 
uſed the buckler called PEL TA. 
PELTATED-laf, PELTATUM folium, among Botaniſts. 
PELVIS, in Anatomy, the lower part of the cavit 
abdomen z thus called from its reſemblance to a baſon, or 
"The pelvis is always much larger in women than in men, 
to give room tor the growth, &c. of the foetus. 
from external injuries. The ofla ilia, coxendicis, pubis, 
and the ſacrum, comprehend or environ the pelvts. 


PEUTASTES, maearacn;, among the Ancients, one who 
Sce LEAE. 
i of the 
ewer, called in Latin pelvis. 
It is well fortified with bones, to ſcreen the contents 
The pelvis is the third and loweſt part of the trunk, con- 


| 
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PEN 


ſiſting chiefly of two large pieces, called 7; :,_ . 
(ſee Os), which being united anterior! h fe nn 
ſymphyſis, and poſteriorly to the tes 6 7 
crum, repreſent a kind of baſon. When cn Of the os 
rately, they are of no determinate f 1 conlidereg ſe 
rent breadtlis in different part nad, being of diffe. 
parts, and unequal] 6 
the outſide, and unequally concave with; Y COnver on 
is but one piece in adults, but in children Each bone 
of three pieces, joined together by a 0997 ag conſiſts 
afterwards perfectly oſſiſies, leaving e 158i which 
of the firſt diviſion. Anatomiſts conbdey i veſtige 
even in adults, as made up of three porti it, howerer, 

ſtinguiſh them by different names, as if th ons; and di. 

different bones. Of theſe three bones the ls three 

perior and poſterior, and is called os iH * is ſy. 
inferior called os i/chium ; and the third ma T e ſecond 

terior called os pubis. Without entering on 3222 

lar deſcription of theſe, (which, ſee under che T. ter. 

heads, ) it is to be obſerved, that there are in th Proper 
bone ſeveral common parts, or parts which w entire 
more portions of it than one, viz. a deep e one to 

cotyloide cavity, called in Latin acetabulum - this * 

ed by all the three portions : a large teak ere 

foramen ovale, formed by the os h, and 0 me a. 

large poſterior notch or ſinus, called the lehiat. : Fr 

and formed by the os z/chium and os ilinm an bie 

eminence, or prot uberance, above the acetabulum 8 

the foramen ovale, made by the os ilinm and 55 1 w_ 

to theſe may be added, a ridge on the inſide of the þ = 

which divides the wide upper part from the bottom, to 
which alone the ancients gave the name pelvis. Winſlos 

PPI. vis of the kidneys is a large membranons ſinus, or cell 
in the concave part of the kidneys. See Tab. Aru, 
(Splanch.) fig. 4. lit. e. dd. &c. 

From the twelve papillæ of the kidneys there ariſe twelye 
canals, called fi/tulz membranccee. Theſe, at length, are 
collected into three large branches, which, being at laſt 
united in'o one, form rhe pelvis; and this again, con. 
2 itſelf, terminates in a membranaceous pipe, called 
the ureter. 

The urine, then ſeparated from the blood by the urinary 
pipes, conveyed to them by the papilla, and taken up by 
the fiſtulæ membranaceæ, is brought into the pelvis ; 
and thence is diſcharged into the ureter z thence into the 
bladder, &c. See URixe. 

PELUS armena, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome of the old writers to the drug that we at preſent 
call BOLE armoniar. This was the original name, and 
the term bolus armena is not to be ſound, but in the later 
writers. 

PEMPHINGOIDES, an epithet beſtowed by Hippocrates 
on fevers by flatulencies and inflations, in which tle 
patient feels a kind of wind paſſing along under the tin, 
and the phyſician may perceive it in the ſame places ril- | 
ing againſt the preſſure of his finger, called by ſome an 
inflative fever. 

PEMPT ZEUS, a word uſed by medical writers, as the 
name of an ague, the fits of which return always on de 
fifth day. $ 

PEN, according to Camden, originally ſignifies 2 big 
mountain, which was thus called among the ancient 
Britons, and even the Gauls. And hence, that tall range 
which parts Italy and France, is called Apennines. 

Pen, is alſo a little inſtrument, uſually formed of a quill, 
and ſerving to write withal. | 

Pens, Dutch, are thoſe made of quills which have been 
paſſed through hot aſhes, to take off the groller dat and 
moiſture thereof. 

PEN, fountains. See FOUNTAIN pen. 3 

PEN, ſea, pennatula, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of mw 
PHYTE, which though it ſwims about freely * ” WY 
approaches near to the GORGONIA. This rune Wh 
bone along the middle of the inſide, which is its cu! 
ſupport ;z and this bone receives the ſupply of - —_ 
matter by the ſame PoLYPE mouths, that furnith it Wit 
nouriſhment. Linnzus reckons feven ſpecics. r 

DEN /toch, a fort of ſluice or flood gate placed in . i : 5 
of a mill-pond, or the like, to retain vt let it go at Ples 
ſure. 

PEN AA, in Botany, a genus of the te 
claſs : its characters are, that the emp 
two leaves; that the flower 15 bell-ſhaped | 
quadrangular z and the fruit is 4 3 * 
containing four cells and eight ſeeds. 
ſpecies. 

PENAL a&#:on. 

PENALTIES negative. 

PENANCE, pœnitentia, is properly the e 
and may be defined a puniſhment, ct , 
impoſed by legal authority, for the faults a p 
committed. 

The Romaniſts define pex/tence, 
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See ACTION. 
Gee NEGATIVE. 2 
xerciſe of penitence; 
her voluntary, er 
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10 has the requiſite diſpoſitions, receives ab- 
T4 hands of the pricſt, of all fins committed 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, lib, i. ſpeaking of the dit penatet 
tells us, that the hiſtorian Timzus has wrote, that the 


rlony 


(04uti0N at the 


* baptiſm. : T figure, ſtatue, or citgy of the denates, or penates, was 
os legitimate Penance they require three things, con- | nothing but a crooked iron, or copper rod, and a Trojan 
2 ahſolution, and ſatisfaction. 3 veſſel of potters ware: and that this was all ZEneas 
Fir priclts receive a power of adminiſtering the ſacra- | brought from Troy. But, for himſelf, he aſſures us, he 


t of penance, when they receive the pricſthood ; but | had ſeen a temple at Rome, near the forum, where thoſe , 

m ereile this power, it is required they have the juriſ- gods were repreſented ſitting, under the form of two 

3 of an ordinary, i. e. that they have a benefice, young men, having each of them a dart in his hand: he 

_— original or delegated ; with the approbation of the | adds, that the inſcription was D:NaTEs, for that the 

— o hear confeſſions. See PO Rx. ancients, before the invention of the letter P, uſed a D 
A is particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, for] inſtead thereof: but Dionyſius might be miſtaken : for 

the penalty which a confeſſor impoſes, for the ſatisfaction | the bottom of the P is frequently ſo very ſmall on medals, 

of the (ins whercof a perſon is abſolved. that there is no ſenſible difference between a P and, a 

The ancient diſcipline, Du-Pin obſerves, was very ſevere | D; which might be the caſe in the inſcription that author 

on the head of penance : for great crimes people were | mentions ; for that the ancient inhabitants of Italy had 

excluded the communion of the church, expelled the no P, is a miſtake ſufficiently refuted by many proper 
afſemblies of the faithful, obliged to faſt, and ro mortify | names ſtill remaining of the moſt early ages, e. g. Capys, 
themſclves publicly, even at the church-door, cut their Capetus, Picus, Pallas. Nor were the Trojans without 
hair, go always on foot, &c. the fame, witneſs Palinurus, Paris, Priamus, &c. 
He adds, that thoſe who had done public penance were | PENCE, Peter-PENCE. See PETER-pence. 
never admitted into the clergy 3 and that public penance | PENCF, pitching. See P1TCHING=pence. 
was never granted more than once. Thoſe, who fell a | PENCIL, from peniculus, penicillus, or penicillum, which 
ſecond time, Were never to be reconciled to the church, | ſignify the ſame, formed by diminution of penis, an inſtru- 


ad were to look for pardon only at the hands of God. ment uſed by painters, for the application of their colours. 
PexaxCF, in our Cauen Law, is an eccleſiaſtical puniſh- | There are pencils of various kinds, and made of various 
went, chiefly adjudged to the fin of fornication. matters: the moſt uſual are of badgers and ſquirrels hair, 


Tue punithment is thus deſcribed by the canons: the de-| thoſe of ſwans down, and thoſe of boars brittles 3 which 
linquent is to ſtand in the church-porch on ſome Sunday, laſt are bound to a ſtick bigger, or leſs, according to the 
hare-head and bare-foot, in a white ſheet, with a white | uſes they are deſtined for; and when large, are called 
wand in 1is hand 3 here bewailing himſelf, and begging | bret. The others are incloſed in the barrel of a quill. 
every one to pray for him; then to enter the church, | The ancients, M. Felibien obſerves, had pencils made of 
falling down, and killing the ground; and, at laſt, to be | little pieces of ſponge z whence,” doubtleſs, the ſtory of 
placed on an eminence in the middle of the church, the painter, who not able to expreſs the foam of a horſe, 
zyainſt the minitter, to declare the foulneſs of his crime, | ſucceeded by throwing the ſponge at the picture. 
odious to God, and ſcandalous to the congregation. PeNCiL, black lead. See Black LEAD. 
If the crime be not notorious, the canons allow the pu- PENCIL caſe. See PoRT-craton. 
nihment to be commuted at the parties requeſt, for a PEN II, in FElefricity. See Baus, and Experiments, 
pecuniary mulct, tor the henefit of the poor, &c. Sc. in EUH CTU ITX, Exp. 10. 

PENATES, in the Ancient Mythology. a term applied to ail | PENCIL of rays, in Optics, is a double cone, or pyramid of . 
the gomeltic gods, whom the ancients adored in their | rays, joined together at the baſe; one of which hath its 
houſes: whence they are ordinarily confounded with the vertex in ſome point of the object, and has the eryſtalline 
LARES, humour, or the glaſs GLS Tab. V. Optics, fig. 88.) for 
Authors are not all agreed about the origin of the 4 its baſe z and the other has its baſe on the tame glaſs, 
denten, who were properly the tutelary gods of the Tro-| or cryſtalline, but its vertex in the point of convergence; 
jans, and were only adopted by the Romans, who gave as at C. 
them the title of penaes. Thus BGSC is a pencil of rays and the line BLC is 
De Meziriac, in his notes on Dido's Epiſtle to Eneas, called the Axis »f that pencil. 
relates at large what he has met withal in the ancient | PENDANT, car-ring, an ornament, of gold or ſome pre- 
writers on this ſubject: Dionvſius Halicarnaſſeus tells us, | cious ſtone, worn by the ladies; hung by a hole made 
that Eneas firit lodged theſe gods in the city Lavinium ; | for that purpoſe through the ear; and frequently enriched 
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and that his fon Aſcanius, afterwards, upon building the | with diamonds, pearls, and other precious ſtones. T4 
city Alba, tranſlated them thither; but that they return The pendants of the European ladies are nothing in com- ny 
ed twice miraculouſly to Lavinium. The fame author pariſon of thoſe worn by the Eaſt Indians, both men and "oe 
adds, that in Rome there is {till ſeen a dark temple, | women; among whom ir is the faſhion to lengthen out 11 
ſhaded by the adjacent buildings, wherein are the images | the ears, and to enlarge the hole, by putting in pendants 141 
of the Trojan gods, with the inſcription Denas, which | of the ſize of ſaucers, ſet with itones. h 4 
bonftes penates, In the Weſt Indies, Columbus named a certain coaſt Ore- #4 


Theſe images repreſent two young men ſitting, each of | ja, becauſe he found people with holes in their ears 110 
which holds a lance. I have ſeen, adds Dionyſius, ſe- | big enough to paſs an egg through. 7 | 41 
veral other ſtatues of the ſame gods in ancient temples; | They make holes too in their lips and noſtrils, and hang 


who all appear like young men dreſſed in habits of war. pendants at them: which is alſo practiſed by the Mexicans, 1 
Varro fetches theſe penates from vamothrace to Phrygia, | and other nations. 14 
to be afterwards tranſported by Æneas into Italy. Ma- PExDaNT, in Heraldry, a term applied to the parts hang- | if 
crodiuz, who relates this from Varro, adds alſo, that they | ing down from the label, to the number of three, four, "I 
were called penates, from the Latin words per quos penitus five, or (ix at moſt, Theſe mult be ſpecified in blazon- . 


ſpwramus, which ſeems a mere ſubtilty. Bur the real | ing, when there are more than three. They reſemble j 

ng muſt be ſought in the Phrygian, not the Latin | the drops at the bottom of the triglyphs in the Doric 
ngue. frieze. 

Cicero, in Aulus Gellius, derives the name hence, quod PENDaNnT barometer. See BAROMETER. 

_ nes nats ſunt. Yet in his book de Nat. Deor. he | PENDANT feathers, in Falconry, are thoſe feathers which 
JS, it is formed from penus, proviſion; or, perhaps, grow behind the thighs of a hawk. 

in ner quod penitus inſident z others ſay, quia coluntur | PENDANT gardens, in Antiquity. See PENSILES Herti. 
PRetraitbus, PenDaNTs, among Floris, a kind of globules growing 
onus diſtinguiſhes among the penates he makes an | on ſtamina, or chives. Such are thoſe in the middle of 


or * 0 . 1 1 5 
der of penates of the heavens, ſuch as Pallas in the ethe- tulips, lilies, &c. Sce Apicks, and STAMINA. 


open, Jupiter in the middle region, and Juno in the PEN DANS of a /hip, are thoſe long colours, or ſtreamers, 

f les Ke N =o penates of cities, penates of private fami- cut pointing towards the end, and there divided into two 

4 3 n which footing the d%i penates were the] parts; hung out at the head of maſts or at the yard-arm 
2 Wee, gods of every thing. ends. 5 : 

the je 2 ar queſtion among the learned, who were | The pendants are chiefly uſed for ſhew, though ſometimes 

"ag. hoe ? Some ſay, Veſta; others, Nep-] for diſtiuQtion of ſquadrons, and for hgnals. See Tab. 

whom a 250 121 Vives ſays, Caſtor and Pollux; with] of Flags and Ship, fig. 1. u. 80. | 

hooks > * olſius, who adds, that the reaſon of their PEN DANT, or PENNAN x, is allo uſed for a ſhort rope, 

$ Caſtor and Pollux in quality of penates, might | which at one end is faſtened to the head of the malt, or 
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Ning tant ſervice they did the Romans in the war | to the yard, or the clue of the ſail; and at the other end, 
or are ws Nero hath a block and ſhiver, to reeve ſome running rope into. 
"pg Br rs more unanimous on the ſubject of the | The pendant of the tackles is made faſt to the head of the 
were Ne ich Aneas brought into Italy. Some ſay they | maſt ; and the pendants of the back-ſtays are taltened to, 
etherz 2 and Apollo, who built the walls of Troy;] and hang down on, the inſide of the ſhrouds. All the 
and as Juno, and Minerva; and others Cœlus] yard-arms, except the as have of theſe pendants, into 
| : 2 reeved, 
or. III. No 261. which the braces are m_ . 
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PENDENTIVE, in Architecture, the whole body of a vault, 
ſuſpended out of the perpendicular of the walls, and bear- 
ing againſt the arc boutants. 
Daviler defines it, a portion of a vault between the arches 
of a dome, uſually enriched with ſculpture : Felibien, the 
plane of the vault contained between the double arches, 
the forming arches, and the ogives. 
The pendentives are uſually of brick, or ſoft ſtone z but 
care mult be taken, that the joints of the maſonry be 
always laid level, and in right lines proceeding from the 
ſweep whence the riſe 1s taken. 
Ihe joints too muſt be made as ſmall as poſſible, to ſave 
the neceſlity of filling them up with flips of wood, or of 
uſing much mortar. 
PENDULOUS, hanging down ; a name which botaniſts 
ive to thoſe heads of flowers which hang downwards ; 
the ſtalk not being able to ſuſtain them upright. 
PexnpUL us voss, among Botaniſis, fuch as are fixed ro 
the ends of fibres, whence they ſeem to hang. 
PILNDULUM, in Mechanics, any heavy body, fo ſuſpended 
as that it may ſwing backwards and lorwards, about 
ſome fixed point, by the force of yravity. 
Theſe alternate aſcents and deſcents of the pendulum, are 
called its vibrations, or its OSCILIL ATIONs, 
The point round which the pendy/um vibrates is called its 
CENTER of motion, or point of ſu henſion; and a ſtraight 
line drawn through the center ot motion, parallel to the 
horizon, and at right angles with the plane in which the 
pendulum moves, is called the Axis of ofci/lation. 
There is one certain point within every pendu/um, into 
which, if all the matter that compoles the prndulum was 
condenſed, the lines in which the vibrations would be 
performed, would not be altered by tuch condenfation , 
this point is called the CHN TTR of efci{lation ; and the 
length of the perdulum is always eſtimated by the diſtance 
of this point from the center of motion. 
The length of a perdulum that will vibrate ſeconds in the 
latitude of London, has been generally ſet at three feet 
three inches, and two tenths of an inch; but by ſome 
very ingenious and accurate experiments, the late cele— 
brated Mr. George Graham found the true length to be 
thrce feet three inches, and one hundred and twenty- 
eight thouſand parts of an inch. 
The length ot a pendulum vibrating ſeconds at Paris, 
was found by Varin, Des Hays, de Clos, and Godin, 
to be 440+ lines; by NI. Picard, to be 4404 lines; and 
by M. Mairan in 1735, to be 440 +7 lines. 
Calilzxo was the firſt who made uſe of a heavy body an- 
nexed to a thread, and ſuſpended by it tor meaſuring 
time, in his experiments and obſervations : according to 
Stumius, the frſt perſon who obſerved the iſochroniſm 
of pendulums, and made uſe of them in meaſuring time, 
was Ricciolus; after him, Tycho, Langrenus, Wende- 
line, Merſenne, Kircher, and others, obſcrved the ſame 
thing; though without any intimation of what Ricciolus 
had done. But Mr. Huygens was the firſt who demon 
ſtrated the properties of the pendulum, and probably the 
firit who applied them to clocks. He demonſtrated, that 
if the point tro which a pendulum is fulpended was per- 
ſectly fixed or immoveable, and all manner of friction 
and reſiſtance removed, that a pendulum, once ſet in mo- 
tion, would for ever continue to vibrate without diminu- 
tion of motion, and that all its vibrations, (ſubject to theſe 
conditions) would be perfectly iſochronal. Hence the 
pendulum has univerſally been conſidered as the beſt chro- 
nometer : and as all pendu/ums of the ſame length per- 
form their vibrations in the lame time, without regard to 
their different weight, it has been ſuggeſted, by means of 
them, to eſtabliſh an univerſal ſtandard meaſure for all 
countries. On this principle, M. Mouton, canon of 
Lyons, has a treatiſe, De Menſura poſteris tranſmittenda. 
gee Uniwerſal MEASURE. 
Mr. Polen ſcems to think, that if a long pendulum were 
made to ſwing in the plane of the meridian, and another 
of equal length in a plane perpendicular to the meridian, 
ſome difference might be found in their vibrations from 
the centrifugal force ariling from the earth's rotation 
about its axis. See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 468. ſed. 1. 
The pendulum is either /imple or compound. 
PexDUL UM, a /imple, in Theory, conſiſts of a ſingle weight, 
as A, conſidered as a point, and an inflexible right line 
AC, ſuſpended from, and moveable round a fixed point 
or centre C, and ſuppoſed void of gravity, Tab. V. 
Mechanics, fig. 85. 
PENDULUM, compound, in Theory, is a pendulum conſiſting 
of ſeveral balls or weights moveable round one common 
centre of motion, and retaining the ſame diſtance both 
ſrom one another, and from the centre about which they 
vibrate. However, among artiſts, theſe terms are diffe- 
realy underſtood, as will appear in the ſequel of this 
article. | 
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high, D ; and thence will fal. to A pome equy'!, 
3; and thus continue riſing and en Wm Hite % 
For ſuppoſe H I a horizontal line * PCtPetually, 
it; it the ball A, which we here A BU parallel, 
cont; ) 
raiſed to B; the line of direction BE 
cular from the centre of gravity B to i ent Perper;. 
A f falls withourſide the point 6 4 10 Orizonta! line 
cannot reſt, but muſt deſcend, _ ie ball therefore 
But being retained by the thread BC from ſ 
pendicularly through B H; it will fall be | 
B A. Conſequently, when the centre cough the arc 
at the bottom, A has the ſame force 1 Fraun arrives 
quired in falling from K; and will cher ray: here 
rite equally high as if it had; i. e. in eſe why be able w 
the firſt half of its vibration, it acquires * ing through 
continual acceleration of its fall: and a3 chen 
always proportionable to the height r en 5 is -a. | 
ing in lome meaſure the effect thereof ; it is Th whes 
make it remount to the ſame height, furs, m Ve tg 
to the ſyſtem of Galileo, that the vc} 4A 
ſquare roots of the heiglus. 
Since then the thread prevents the dm gots 1 
in the tangent Al, it mult aſcend throw), the wo 5 
equal to that of AB. rene. 
All the force therefore which it had 2coutred he Fre 
being exhauſted ; it will return by the foros of 0a 
through the ſame are AD, and aan will 3 
A to B; and thus continually, e 
Experience confirms this theorem, in any ßute TY 
o“ oſcillations; but if they be ſuppoſed inf os 
nued, there will ariſe a difference. For the Fe OY 
the air, and the [riction about the Centre Ko will take « Fo 
part of the force acquired in falling; whence it will net 
rife preciſely to the fame point whenee it fell. | 
Thus the aſcent continvally diminiiing; the csc 
will be at laſt ſtopped, and the 7 ndulum will lang a . 
in its natural direction, which is perpendicular to the 
horizon. 
2. Let ATC (Tal. III. Mechanics, fir 22.) be a ſemi- 
cycloid, having its baſe EC parallel pn the he rank 
its vertex A downwards: ſuppole a ſtring, with a bende 
lum, of the length of the ſemicycloid, tuſpenice at , 
and applicd to the ſemicycloid CT A, the body P, oy 
Its gravity, will gracually ſeparate the ſtring from tle 
ſemi-cycloid CTA, and will deſeribe an equal ſemi- 
cycloid A V, having its vertex in V. and its axis per- 
pendicular to the horizon On the axis A E deterthe the 
generating ſemicircle A G E, draw A B cutting the ver- 
tical line CV in D, and on DV, taken equal ti A, 
deſcribe the ſemicircle DHV. Then, fince the {emi 
cycloid CTA is cqual to 2AE or CV, (fee Cyc.0 v), 
the body P will come to V. when the {tring Cr 
comes to a vertical ſituation. "Through 1 and e draw 
TG and PII parallel to AD, meeting the ſemicireles 
in G and H; and ſince the {traight part of the ring TP 
is equal to the curve 1 A to which it was appt 
therefore T P=2 A G=2 TK (fre CycLo1p), and con 
ſequently I K. and KP are equal, and the points G and 
H mult be equally diſtant from the line & D; and there» 
fore, the arc A G wil! be equal to D II, and contequen!- 
ly the angle GAD=ADH, and the chords GA and 
DH are parallel. But TP, being a tangent to the Cy- 
cloid in T, is parallel to G A, (fee Cycrc1D); theres 
fore DK HH is a parallclogram, and D K=P H. But 
the arc A G is equal to GT, (ice CWC), aud, thcite 
fore, the are A= AK; and fince ADA GE, :! 
follows that DK or PH=GE or HV: and if F He 
produced till it meet the axis in R, then hall the 175 
nate P R be equal to the fum of the arc IV, anc 
Tight fine HR; and, therefore, the point Þ (Le Ci 
cLoD), muſt be in a ſemicycloid, whoſe gene sattes 
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circle is D I V. its axis D V, and vertex V. It l g 
\ as C B, be placed 


other ſemicycoid qual to CA 
in a contrary fütuation, it is plains 
theſe ſemicycloids, a tis may be made to 
the cycloid A VB in iis ofciiiations- 

Farther, let VI., perpendicular to DV, be equal 0 3 f 
arc of the cycloid V XII.; deſeribe with the radius | 6 
the ſemicircle L Z I/; and ſuppoling tlie pendulum - 70 
gin an oſcillation from L, the velocity acquired at ld, 1 
the cycloid, will be as MX the ordinate 0 oy rand 
at the correſponding point M in the ſtraight line V 2-5 ® 

the ſorce by which the motion of the pd 
lerated in M, is as the arc of the cycloid le FE 
mains to be deſcribed. Let I. R, VI 8, be pe 55 
n the ves 
and Q , and draw the chords V O, VO: then, 1s“, 
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ired by a body directly falling from R to 

hav? ee 1 at V will be the ſame as 

by = = been acquired by a body falling directiy from 

Tw Vile Juclined PLANt) ; but theſe velocities are to 
to Vie 


mother as R 8 to VN, (ſee AccFLFR a Tx}; 
me — oe V.SV::;V O*:VQ*, and RN RV 
and ug S): VO. V Ot =V QZE VL. VI. - V., 
4 vI 22 0 and VM=z2YXN (ſee Cyc LO1D), 
rw that the velocity of the pendulum acquired in 
e red in V, as WV L'—v M* 
wis to the velocity acquired in V, as 
Fi ö, or as MX to V Z. For the demonſtration 
g he ſecond part of this propoſition, ſee Cy C1,01D. 
of . ſuppole that the circle LZ 1 is deſcribed by the 
x 1255 an uniform motion, by the velocity acquired 
1 wlulnm in V; and any arc of the cycloid, as 
In wil be deſcribed by the pendulum, in the ſame time 
, the arc of the circle X Y by that uniform motion 
has V N on the ſtraight line VI., equal to VN in the 
a and drawing N Y parallel to VI, meeting the 
erele in L. Let an be an ordinate very near 10 X M, 
"1041p Ky paral el to the diameter LI, mceting x m 
4 hen ſince the triangles Xrxand VXM are hm 
br it follows that X x : Mi (Xr): : VX: MX, that 
che velocity of the body X to that of the body M: 
Tewmfcourmly the ſpaces XN and My will be de— 
en in the fame time by theſe bodies, the times being 
"are eqn when the ſpaces are taken in the fame ratio 
«the velocities. Aſter the ſame manner, the other cor- 
-inonding parts of the lines MN and X Y will be de- 
brides. en the ſaimne time; and, therefore, the whole 
rice MN will be defcribed in the ſame time as the arc 
Cy. Hence it appears, that the pendulum will oſcillate 
ml, to V in the fame time as the body X will de- 
ſcr'be the quadrant L &; l : ; 
Lally; the time of a complete oſcillation in the cycloid 
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q to the time in which a body would fall through the axis 
(T the crclard D V, as the circumſerence of a circle to 
ws diameter The time in which the {emi-circumference 
LZ 1 is deſcribed by the body X, is to the time in 
which the ralius LV could be deſcribed with the ſame 
velocity, as the circumference of a circle to its diameter. 
But the fame time, in which the ſemi-circumference 
L II is deſcribed by the body X, is equal to the time of 
the com; nete oſcillation L VP in the cycloid, 'The time 
in which a body falls from O to V, along the chord OV, 
55 equi) to rhe time in which LV {=2O V) could be 
deſeribed by the velocity acquired at the point V (fee 
ACCSLERATLUN, and [nclined PLANK); and the time of 
th- all through the chord O is equal to the time of 
the fall through the diameter DV (fee Inclined LANE): 
conteguently the time in which LV could be deſcribed 
by a velocity equal to that of the body X, is equ | to the 
ume of a tall through, the diameter DV. It follows, 
there re that the time of the entire oſcillation L V P is 
to the time 0: à fall through the diameter D V as the 
acunmuctence of a circle to its diameter. 

Hence it appears, that the oſcillations in the cycloid are 
al pcrformed in equal times; for they are all in the ſame 
ratio to the time in which a body falls through the dia- 
meter DV. If, therefore, a pendulum olcillates in a cy- 
Cod, the time of the oſcillation in any are is equal to 
the time of the oſcillation in the greateſt are B V A, and 
the time in the leaſt arc is equal to the time in the great- 
et. Moreover, as the cyeloid may bc conſidered as coin- 
cung, in V, with any ſmall arc of a circle deſcribed 
from the center b paſſing through V ; and the time in 
mall ac of ſuch acircle will be equal to the time in the 
col; the times in very little arcs are equal, becauſe 
wie tle ares may be conſidered as portions of the cy- 
cod as well as of the circle. Farther, the time of a 
complete ofciltation in any little arc of a circle being to 
the ime in which a body would fall through half the ra- 
ine circumference of a circle to its diameter; and 
10 w _ ts hal the time in which a body would 
ol * 35 55 W ole diameter, or any chord j it follows, 
"Hs _ of an olcillation in any little are is to the 
nen wich a body would fall through its chord, 
0 * temicircle to the diameter. Suppole N V a ſmall 
„eb the elrele deſeribed from the center C; then the 
are NV is fo far from being equal to the 
eg he E even when they are ſuppoled to 
"yer ons at the laſt ratio ol chele times is that of 
de M. . ence ot a circle to four times the diameter. 
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which N KA Fes the more olcillations are ifochroual ; 
tual length 7 experiment : lor in two penduums of 
lengths, bur oſcillating in uncqual arcs, provided 
very great, you will ſcarce diſcern any 
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Hence, alſo, we have a method of determining the ſpace 
which a heavy body, falling perpendicularly, paſſes over 
in a given time. For the ratio which the time of one 
oſcillation has to the time of the fall through half the 
length of the pendulum, being thus had; and the time 
wherein the ſeveral vibrations of any given pendulum be— 
ing found ; we have the time of the tall through half the 
length of the pendulum; and hence may collect the ſpace 
it will paſs over in any other time. 

Thus Mr. Huygens demonſtrates, that falling bodies, 
by their gravity only, deſcribe fifteen Paris feet and one 
inch, in a ſecond of time. 

The whole doctrine of hendulums oſcillating between two 
ſemicycloids, both theory and praftice, we owe to the 
great Huygens; who firſt publiſhed the fame in his 
Horologium Oſcillatorium, five Demonitrationes de Mo» 
tu Pendulorum, &c. 

Every thing that regards the motion of pendulums has 
been demonſtrated in different ways, ſince the time of 
Huygens ; and the celebrated fir Ifaac Newton has given 
us, in his Principia, an admirable theory on this ſubject, 
in which he has extended to epicycloids the properties 
which Huygens had demonſtrated in relation to the cy— 
cloid. 

3. The action of gravity is leſs in thoſe parts of the earth 
where the oſcillations of the ſame pendulum are flower, 
and greater where they are ſwiiter. 

For the time of oſcillation in the cycloid is to the time 
of perpendicular deſcent through the diameter of the 
generating circle, as the periphery of the circle to the 
diameter. | 

If then the oſcillations of the ſame pendr/um be flower, 
the perpendicular deſcent of heavy bodies is likewiſe 
ſlower, 1. e. the motion is leſs accelerated, or the force 
of gravity is leſs, and converſely, 

Hence, as it is found by experiment, that the oſcillations 
of the ſame pendulum are flower near the equator, than in 
places leſs remote from the pole; the force of gravity 
mult alſo be leſs towards the equator than towards the 
poles. And conſequently, the figure of the EARTH is 
not a juſt ſphere, but a tpheroid. 

This M. Richer found by an experiment made in the 
iſlaud Cayenna, about four degrees from the equator 
where a pendulum three feet, eight wines 4 long, which 
at Paris vibrates ſeconds, was to be fhortened a line and 
a quarter to reduce its vibr tions to ſeconds 

M. des Hayes, in a voyage to America, conkrms the ob— 
ſervation of Richer; but adds, that the diminution eſta— 
blithed by that author appears too ſittle. 

M. Couplet the younger. upon his return from a voyage 
to Braſil and Portugal, falls in with M. des Hayes, as to 
the neceſſity of ſhortening the pendulum towards the 


_ equator more than Richer has done. He obferved, that 


even at Liſbon the pendulum which ſwings ſecond. mult 
be two lines 4 ſhorter than that of Faris; which is 
ſhorter than that of Cayenna, as fixed by Richer : though 
Cayenna be in twenty-four degrees leſs latitude than 
Liſbon. 
But theſe obſervations of M. Couplet did not appear to 
fir Iſaac Newton to be ſufficiently exact. Principia, prop. 
20. lib iii. 
The truth is, this diminution does not proceed regularly: 
Meſſ. Picart and de la Hire found the length of the pen— 
dulum which beats ſeconds exactly the fame at Bayonne, 
at Paris, and at Uranibourg, in Denmark, though the 
firſt be in 4349 of latitude, and the laſt in the latitude 
9 „ 
Hence M. de la Hire takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the 
diminution is only apparent ; and that, e. gr. the iron 
rod, wherewith M. Richer meaſured his pendulum, might 
be lengthened by the great heats of the ifle of Cayenna : 
not the pendulum ſhortened by the approach towards the 
line. 
'To confirm this, he tells us he found, by very careful 
experiments, that an iron bar, which expoſed to the froſt 
was ſix feet long, was lengthened two-thirds of a line by 
the ſummer's ſun. 
To this it might be replied, that. according to the table 
which fir Iſaac Newton has given ot the length of the 
pendulum in different latitudes, the diſference of the length 
at 434“ and 35* is ſo ſmall, that it cannot be caſily per- 
ceived ; becaule this difference is not above „ of a line 
and, therefore, the difference at Bayonne and Paris muſt 
be {till more inſenſible. With reipcct to the contraction 
of pendilums by cold, and their diiatation by heat, New- 
ton replies, that in the experiment related by M. de la 
Hire, the heat of the rod was greater than that of the 
human body, whereas that of the rod of the pendulum, 
which is not always expoſed to the ſun, could not be fo 
great; whence he concludes, that the rod of the pendue 
lum about three feet long, might be, in reality, a little 
longer 
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Note, Theſe laws, &c. of the motion of pendulums can 
"old ttrictiy, unleſs the thread that ſuſtains the 
** Tat of weight, and the gravity of the whole 
ball ie collected in a point. TORE 
weigh Aice, therefore, a very fine thread, and a ſmall 
In 7755 14 x very heavy matter, are to be uſed. A thick 
ball, by nd a bulky ball, diſturb the motion ſtrangely ; 
threa 12 caſe, the ſimple pendulum becomes compound ; 
” 5 noch the ſame as if ſeveral weights were applied 
4 ry inflexible rod in ſeveral places, 
C oth of pendulums in meaſuring time in aſtronomical 
oor Pd and on other occaſions where a great degree 
13 is required, is too obvious to need a de- 
x une Either the length of the pendulum may be ad- 
{rl | beſorc its application, and made to vibrate the de- 
10 time, v. gt. ſeconds, balf-ſeconds, &c. by article 
1 or it may be taken at random, and the times of the 
5 tions afterwards determined from article * a 
Tor the uſe of the pendulum in meaſuring remote inac- 
ceſible diſtances, Kc. by means of ſound, &c. ſee 
TG imple, in Mechanics, an expreſſion commonly 
lech among artiits to diſtinguiſh ſuch pendulums as have 
no proviſion for correcting the effects of heat and cold 
{om thoſe that have. Simple pendulum, or detached pen- 
Uulum, are terms ſometimes applied to ſuch pendulums as 
are unconnected with clocks. : 
PrepuLum, compound, in Mechanics, a pendulum, whole 
rod is compoſed of two or more wires or bars of metal, 
that undergo different degrees of expanſion and contrac- 
tion, when expoſed to the ſame heat or cold, and whote 
d ference of expan/ion is made to act in ſuch manner as 
to preſerve conſtantly the ſame diſtance between the 
print of ſuſpenſion, and centre of oſcillation, although ex- 
wed to very different and various degrees of heat or 
cold, Great as is the diverſity of conſtructions for an- 
ſwcring this purpoſe, they are all reducible to the grid- 
irm, the mercurial, and the {ever pendulum. 
We ſhall here only obſerve, that the vulgar method of 
remedying the inconvenience ariſing from the extenſion 
and contraction of the metalline rods of pendulums, is by 
applying the bob with a ſcrew, by which means the per- 
dulum is at any time made longer or ſhorter, as the bob 
is ſcrewed downwards or upwards, and thus the time of 
its vibration is continually the ſame. 
The gridiron pendulum was the invention of Mr. John 
Harriſon, a very ingenious artiſt, and famous for his in- 
vention of the clock for finding the difference of LoN- 
GITUDE at ſea, about the year 1725. It conſiſts of five 
ro's of ſteel, and four of braſs, placed in an alternate | 
order, the middle rod being of ſteel, and ſuſpending the 
pmndulum ball; theſe rods of braſs and ſteel, thus placed 
in alternate order, and ſo connected with each other at 
their ends, that while the expanſion of the ſteel rods has 
a tendency to lengthen the pendulum, the expanſion of 
the braſs rods acting upwards tends to ſhorten it; and 
thus when the lengths of the braſs and ſteel rods are 
duly proportioned, their expanſions and contractions will 
exattly balance and correct each other, and preſerve the 
pendulum invariably of the ſame length ; the ſimplicity 
of this ingenious contrivance is much in its favour, and 
2g difficulty of adjuſtment ſeems the only objeCtion 
o it. 
Mr. Harriſon, in his firſt machine for meaſuring time at 
applied this combination of wires of braſs and ſteel, 
to prevent any alterations by heat or cold; and in the 
machines or clocks he has made for this purpoſe, a like 
method of guarding againit the irregularities ariſing from 
this cauſe is uſed. 
he mercurial pendulum was the invention of Mr. Gra- 
mm, in conſequence of ſeveral experiments relating to 
the materials of which pendulums might be formed, in 
1 ö Its rod is made of braſs, and branched towards 
vr ower end, ſo as to embrace a cylindric glaſs veſſel 
cn or fourteen inches long, and about two inches 
Oe, which being filled about twelve inches deep 
0 N forms the weight, or ball, of the pendu- 
4 0 upon trial the expanſion of the rod be ſound too 
. 1 of the mercury, more mercury mult be 
area e veſſel; if the expanſion of the mercury 
= * of the rod, ſo as to occaſion the clock to go 
tl f. eat, ſome mercury mult be taken out of the 
anden vi ſhorten the column z and thus may the 
1 n of the quickſilver in the glaſs 
tion of ag y to balance the expanſion and contrac- 
of the e pendulum rod, ſo as to preſerve the diſtance 
ian. Te of oſcillation from the point of ſuſpenſion 
Thus, if a glaſs or metalline tube, 
roughour, filled with quickſilver, and 58.8 | 
cons, "8. yy e apphed to a clock, it would vibrate ſe- 
ple 8 it N vibrate in the ſame time with a 
Vol. Ul N 26s oſe length is 3 of 58.8 8 39.2 (ſee 
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CEN TRT of o/cillation) ;, and ſuch a pendulum, it is evi- 
dent, admits of a twofold expanſion and contraction, 
viz. one of the metal, and the other of the mercury, 
which at the ſame time will be contrary, and correct 
each other. For the metal extending with heat, the 
pendulum muſt vibrate ſlower on that account; the mer- 
cury alſo expanding with heat, and the length of its co- 
lumn iacrealing, the centre of oſcillation will be raiſed, 
and its diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion diminiſhed ; 
and on this account, the pendulum will vibrate quicker. 
Therefore, if the circumſtances of the tube and mercury 


are ſkilfully adjuſted, the time of the clock might, by 


theſe means, for a long courſe of time, continue the 
ſame, without any ſenſible Joſs or gain. Mr. Graham, 
who made a clock of this ſort, compared it with one of 
the beſt of the common ſort for three years together, and 
ſound the errors of the former about one-eighth part of 
the latter. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 392. 8 
The /cver pendulum. From all that we can collect re- 
ſpecting this conſtruction of a pendulum, we are inclined 
to believe, that the idea of making the difference of the 
ex panſion of different metals operate by means of a lever, 
originated with Mr. Graham, who, in the year 1737, 
conſtructed a pendulum, whoſe rod was compoſed of one 
bar of ſteel! between two of braſs, and acting upon the 
ſhort end of alever, to the other end of which, the ball 
or weight of the pendulum was ſuſpended : this pendulum 
was, upon trial, ſound to move by jerks, and laid aſide 
by Mr. Graham, to make way for the mercurial pcn— 
dulum. | 
Mr. Short (Phil. Tranſ. vol. xIvii. art. 88.) informs us, 
that Mr. F:otheringham, a quaker in Lincolnſhire, cauſcd 
a pendulum of this kind to be made, conſiſting of two 
bars, one of braſs, and the other of ſteel, faſtened toge- 
ther by ſcrews, with levers to raiſe or let down the bob; 
and that theſe levers were placed above the bob. M. 
Caſſini, in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, for 1741, alſo deſcribes two ſorts vf prndulums. 
for clocks, compounded of bars of brafs and cel, and 
in which he applics a lever to raife or let down the bob 
of the pendulum, by the expanſion oc contraction of the 
bar of braſs. 
Mr. John Ellicott, in the year 1738, conſtruQed a pen- 
dulum on the ſame principle, but dittering ſrom Mr. Gra- 
ham's in many particulars : the rod of Mr. Ellicott's 
pendulum was compoled of two bars oniy, the one of 
braſs, the other of ſteel; it had two levers, cach ſuſtain- 
ing its half of the weight or ball, and a ſpring under the 
lower part of the ball, to relieve the levers from a confi- 
derable part of its weight, ſo as to render their motion 
more {mooth, and eaſier: the one lever in Mr. Graham's 
conſtruction was above the ball ; both the levers in Mr. 


Ellicott's were within the ball, and each lever was fur- 


niſhed with an adjuſting ſcrew, in order to lengthen or 
ſhorten the lever, ſo as to render the adjuſtment the more 
perfect. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xIvii. p. 479, &c. where Mr. 
Ellicou's methods of conſtruction are deſcribed and il- 
luſtrated by ſigures. 

Great ingenuity has been diſplayed by theſe very eminent 
artiſts on this conſtruction; but we mult farther obſerve, 
in the hiſtory of improvements of this nature, that Mr. 
Cumming, another eminent artiſt, has given, in his Eſ- 
ſays on the Principles of Clock and Watch-work, Lon- 
don, 1766, an ample deſcription, with plates, of a con- 


firuttion of a pendulum with levers, in which he ſeems to 


have united the properties of Mr. Graham's and Mr. El- 
licott's, without any of the defects of either. The rod 
of his pendulum is compoſed of one flat bar of brats, and 
two of ſteel, fleadily ſupporting each other, but in ſuch 
manner, that cach bar has its whole furface expoſed to 
the air, ſo as to feel each change in its temperature at 
the ſame inſtant. He uſes three levers within the ball of 
the pendulum, with a tranſparent glaſs before, and a fil- 
vered glaſs behind the levers, by which they are ſecured 
from duſt, &c. and the back pivots, and other back parts 
of the lever, are conſtantly expoſed to view, as well as 
the front fide, one of the levers ſerving to render the 
preſſure of the ball on each of the other two periectiy 
equal, notwithſtanding any impertections of execution, 
or inequalities that may take place in the length of thoſe 
levers, if the one adjuſting ſcrew ſhould happen to be 
more turned than the other: by means of this third lever 
the ball of the pendulum is always enabled to accommo— 
date itſelf to the ſides of the rod on which it moves, 40 
as to flip freely thereon, without the poſhbility of jam— 
ming, or moving by jerks ; the adjuſting ſcrews are fo 
conſtructed, that no bad eſfect can ariſe from any bend- 
ing of the ſcrew, or from irregularity in its threads; 
nor can they be moved by any accident, after they have 
been propetly adjuſted. In this conitruQion allo, the 
ſpring, which relieves the levers from the preſſure of the 
ball, is upwards of twenty inches long, in a ſpiral form, 
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and contained inn cylindric cavity within the ball, when 


it can, after all the parts of the pendulum ate put toge- | 


ther, and applicd to the clock, be brought to ſuch a de- 
rec of tenſion as to ſuſtain any deſired part of the 

weight of the ball, and render the motion of the lever 
perfectly free; the levers alſo are fo diſpoſed of, as to 
admit of their being much longer than in Mr, Ellicott's 
conſtruction, by which means their angular motion and 
friction on the pivots are proportionably diminiſhed ; 
and for the more accurate adjuſting of this pendulum to 
mean time, it is provided with a ſmall ball and ſcrew 
below the principal ball or weight, one entire revolution 
of which on its ſcrew will only alter the rate of the 
clock's going one ſecond per day; and its circumſerence 
divided into 30, one of which diviſions will alter its rate 
of going one ſecond in a month. 

PEN DVULU M clock, a clock which has its motion regulated 
by the vibration of a pendulum. 
It is controver ed between Galileo and Huygens, which 
of the two firſt applied the pendulum to a clock. For 
the pretenſions of each, ſee Crock. 
After Huygens had diſcovered, that the vibrations made 
in arcs of a cycloid, however unequal they were in ex- 
tent, were all equal in time; he ſoon perceived, that a 
pendulum applied to a clock, fo as to make it deſcribe 
arcs of a cycloid, would rectify the otherwiſe una- 
voidable irregularities of the motion of the clock; ſince, 
though the ſeveral cauſes of thoſe irregularities ſhould 
occaſion the pendulum to make greater or leſs vibrations, 
yet, in virtue of the cycloid, it would {till make them 
perfectly equal; and the motion of the clock, governed 
thereby, would therefore be preſerved perfectly equable. 
But the diſſiculty was to make the . prndr/um deſcribe 
arcs of a cycloid; for, naturally, the pendulum being 
tied to a ſixcd point, can only delcribe arcs of circles 
about the ſame. | 
Here M. '*uygens contrived to fix the iron rod or wire, 
which bears the bob or bottom, at the top toa ſilken thread, 
placed between two cycloidal cheeks, or two little arcs of 
a cycloid, made of metal. Hence the motion of vibration, 
applying inceſſantly from one to the other of thoſe arcs, 
the thread, which is extremely flexible, eaſily aſſumes the 
figure thereof; and by mcans hereof it is demonſtrated, 
that the weight ſuſpended at the other end of the rod 
will delcribe a juſt arc of a cycloid. 
This is doubtleſs one of the moſt uſeful and ingenious 
inventions many ages have produced : by means where- 
of, we have clocks which will not err a ſingle ſecond in 
leveral days. 
It is true, the pendulum is ſtill liable to its irregularities, 
how minute ſoever they may be; and M. de la Hire 
thinks there is ſtill room to improve it. 
The ſilk thread by which it is ſuſpended, he obſerves, 
ſhortens in moiſt weather, and lengthens in dry; by 
which means the length of the whole pendulum, and con- 
ſcquently the times of the vibrations, are ſomewhat va- 
ricd. 
To obviate this inconvenience, M. de la Hire, in lieu of 
2 ſilk thread, uſcd a little tine ſpriug; which was not in- 
deed ſubject to ſhorten and lengthen, but which he found 

rew ſtititer in cold weather, and then made its vibrations 

taſter than in warm. 
He had therefore recourſe to a {tiff wire or rod, firm from 
one end to the other. Indeed, by this means he re— 
nounced the advantages of the cycloid ; but he found, as 
he ſays, by experience, that the vibrations in arcs of 
circles are performed in times as equal, provided they be 
not of too great extent, as thoſe in cycioids. But the 
experiments of Sir J. Moor, and others, have demon 
{trated the contrary. 
The ordinary cauſes of the irregularities of pendulums 
Dr. Derham aſcribes to the alterations in the gravity and 
temperature of the air, which increaſe and diminiſh the 
weight of the ball, and by that means make the vibra- 
tions greater and leis; an acceſſion of weight in the ball 
being found by experiment to accelerate the motion of 
the pendulum. 
A weight of ſix pound added to the ball, Dr. Derham 
found, made his clock gain 13 ſeconds every day. 
A general remedy againſt the inconveniencies of pendu- 
{ums is to make them long, the bob heavy, and to vibrate 
but a little way; this is the uſual means in England; the 
eycloidal cheeks being generally overlooked, Sce the 
preceding article. 
Pendulum clocks reſting againſt the ſame rail have been 
found to influence each other's motions. See the Phil, 
Tranſ. N* 453, ſcct 5 and 6, where Mr. Ellicot has 
given a very curious and exact account of this pheno- 
menon. | 

Pcexpur UM clocks, to corre the motion of. The uſual me- 
thod is to ſcrew and let down the ball; but a very ſmall | 
alteration here having a very great effect, Dr. Derham 
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prefers Huygens's method, which is to have a (mall 2 
or bob to ſlide up and down the rod above the dan weigh: 
is to be immoveable ; though he Improves l, which 
thod, and recommends having the ball to * * 
down, to bring the prndulum near its gage; _ 10 a 
bob to ſerve for the nicer corrcQtons, as * > al we little 
a ſecond, &c. "eration of 
Mr. Huygens orders the weight of this little co 9 
be equal to that of the wire, or 50“ of that of 5 mY 
ball ; he adds a table of the alterations the "oi 18 
ings thereof will occaſion in the motion of the — ang 
wherein it is obſervable, that a ſmall alterition t ne 
the lower end of the pendulum, makes as great _ = 
re wy time, as a greater riſing or falling docs when 
PENDULUM ral, a name given among us to N 
pendulum (wings Weowde and goes eight och, whole 
the hour, minute, and ſecond. 71 oy 
The numbers of ſuch a piece are thus calculated: fr 
caſt up the ſeconds in twelve hours, which are the be | 
in one turn of the great wheel; and you will find roy 
to be 43200=12 x60 x60. The ſwing-wheel muſt be 
zo to ſwing 60 ſeconds in one of its revolutions; now 
let } 4320021600 be divided by 30, and you will har: 
720 in the quotient, which mult be broken into gro- 
tients; the firſt of them mult be 12 for the great wheel 
which moves round once in twelve hours. 7 20 divided 
by 17, gives 60, which may alſo be conveniently broken 
into two quotients, as 10 and 6, or 5 and 12, or 8 and 
74; which laſt is moſt convenient; and if you take all 
your pinions 8, the work will ſtand thus: 


8) 96 (12 
8) 64 (8 
8) 60 ( 7: 


30 


According to this computation, the great heel will pg 
about once in twelve hours, to ſhew the hour; the le— 
cond wheel once in an hour, to ſhew the minutes; and 
the ſwing- wheel once in a minute, to ſhew the ſeconds. 
See CLOCK-=WORK. 
PENDULUM level. See LEVEL. 
PeNnDUL UM watch. See WATCH. 
PENETR ABILITY. See IMPENETRADP?T.1TY, 
PENETRALE, among the Romans, properly denoted the 
| chapel cohſecrated to the pExXATEs, or houthold gods. 
PENE I RATION, penetratic, the act whereby one thir g 
enters another, or takes up the place already poſleſled by 
another. 
The ſchoolmen define penetration the co-exiſtence of two 
or more bodies, fo that one is preſent, or has its extenien 
in the ſame place as the other. 
Philoſophers hold the penetration of bodics abſurd, 1. e, 
that two bodies ſhould be at the fame time in the fame 
place; and accordingly, impenetrability is aid down 53 
one of the eſſential properties of MATTER, 
What we popularly call p:nctration only amounts to the 
matter of one body's being admitted into the vacuity 0 
another. Such is the penetration of water through the 
ſubſtance of Got. ; 1 
PENGUIN, in Ornithel:gv, a name given by failors of d. 
ferent nations to two ditlercnt ſpecies of Watcr-10W! 
both web-footed, and both 7 the hinder toe. 
The penguin of the Englith is the bird more commons 
known by the name of the gezr/uge!, or the alca inen 
of Linnczus. - ack 
It grows to the ſize of a common tame gooſe, and 1s wo] 
on its back, or upper part, and white on the belly; 8 j 
wings are very ſmall, and by no means fit for Aying 
beak is ſomewhat broad and long, compreſſed on the (des 
and back, and has toward the extremity ſeveral fro "| 
ſeven or eight on the upper fide, and about ble 
under; and the lower chap ſwells into a prot? 72 ; 
downward ; its head has two white lincs reaching F 55 ; 
the beak to the eyes; its tail is very thort, and it has 50 
hinder toe. Aer bey 
This bird is obſerved by ſeamen never to Naß _— 2 ol 
ſoundings; and according to its appearance e E 
their meaſures, being then aſſured that lan: 1 en al 
remote. This bird breeds in the iſle ot arch in 
pearing there in the beginning of May, wo br inches 
the middle of June. It lays one n,; 5 1 No 46. 
long, of a white colour. Sec Tab. oy 7 or; nice; of 
The penguin of the Dutch is the ae . 
Cluſius. dee PIN GUI. DP 
1 Bale. 
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rafters arc theſe: it hath a tubu!ous 

divided into three parts at the mouth, ow 

ariſes the pointal, fixed like a nail in Wes 1 

the flower, which aſterward becomes 4 010 cells, wich 

nical fruit, divided by membrauc into d * 
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are full of oblong ſceds. Linnæus has joined the kara- | 


the bromel:a. 
tas _ © ory common in the Weſt Indies, where 
yo + of its fruit is often put into punch, being of a 
＋ id flavour. There is alſo a wine made of the 
. u. of this fruit, which 1s very ſtrong, bur it will not 
mo cood long, ſo is only for preſent uſe. This wine 
. intoxicating, and heats the blood, therefore ſhould 
6 grit very ſparingly. In England this plant is pre- 


ſerved as a curioſity; for the fruit ſeldom ariſes to any | 


degree of perfection for uſe in this country, though it 
often produces fruit in England, which has ripened pretty 
well; bur if it were to ripen as thoroughly here as in its 
native country. it will be little valued, on account of its 
eat auſterity, which will often take the ſkin off from 
the mouths and throats of thoſe people who cat it in- 
cautiouſly. Miller. 


PENICILLA, thus called from penicillus, a pencil, which 


it is ſuppoſed to reſemble in ſhape, in Pharmacy, a Lo- 
vH; or form of medicine made round by rolling. 


PENICILLI marin', in Natural Hi/tory, a ſort of marine 


tubuli, or caſes of ſea-worms, making a diſtinc genus of 
thoſe ſhells. They are defined to be ſhelly tubes, very 
ſlender, and terminating in the ſhape of a painter's pen- 
cil; many of them in their native ſhape adhering to 
ſtones, &c. on the ſea-ſhores, by means of a ſoft and lax 
ſubſtance. Some of theſe are white and pellucid, others 
llowiſh or brown; and the more common ſort are 
about a finger's length, and about the thickneſs of a 
wheaten ſtraw ; and ſome are of a ſort of funnel-like 
ſhape, and have their mouths ſurrounded by a ſort of 
hairs, or filaments. Theſe are called by ſome proboſ- 
ripleftant, others are called cadi, and others entalia. 


PENICILLUS, among Surgeons, is uſed for a TENT, to 


de put in wounds, or ulcers, 


PENIDIUM, in Pharmacy, barlcy-SUGAR. 


Dr. Quincy uſes the word penidium, for a kind of clari- 
fied ſugar, with a mixture of ſtarch, made up into little 
lumps. 


PENINSULA, in Geography, a portion or extent of land, 


joining to the continent by a narrow neck or iſthmus ; 
the reſt being encompaſſed with water. 

The word is compounded of the Latin pence and in/ula, 
g. d. almeft iſland, which the French pertinently enough 
render pre/qae ile. 

Such is Peloponneſus, or the Morea ; ſuch alſo are Africa, 
Jutland, &c. | 


Peninſula is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called cHER- 
SONESUS, 


PENIS, in Anatomy, 1 part of the body, called, by way of 


eminence, the member, or dire member, as being one of 

the principal organs of generation in the male kind. See 

Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. z. fig. 8. litt. e b, &e. 

fir 10. lit. d. fig. 15. litt. ec, nn. (Angeiot.) fig. 1. u. 
7. 


It is ſaſtened to the lower part of the os pubis, and the 
upper part of the iſchion; its body conſiſts of the two 
corpora cavernoſa, the corpus cavernoſum urethræ, and 
the urethra itſelf. 

e corpora CAVERNOSA of the penis, called alſo corpora 
nervoſa & ſpongio/a, & e. have two diſtinct origins in the 
0s pubis; whence they proceed, growing both in bulk 
and thickneſs, till they meet the cer pus CAVERNOSUM of 
the urethra, where they join; leaving an interſtice or 
channel for its paſſage along them; and thus they conti- 
nue their progreſs, connected together by a membranous 
— called the ſeptum, and terminating at length in the 

ans. 
Ile cavernous body of the urethra includes the urethra or 
urinary paſſage. Its form, contrary to that of the other 
N bodies, is largeſt at the two extremes, and 
per the middle. That part included between the 

o origins of the cavernous bodies of the penis, Mr. 

per calls the bulb of the urethra ; its other extremity, 
jg dilated, forms the body called the g/ans. 

11 ar org arteries from the internal iliac branches, 
i ice 8 and theſe at length ſubdividing 
* 8 ”- branches, from the capillary extremi- 
ep ar! 5 ſo many veins, in whoſe channels are 
e 8 bonding to ſo many cells, which, com- 
. 1 each other, empty themſelves into larger 
3 0 Sy _—_— on the ſuperior ſurface of the 
other, — whereof join the veins of the  prepuce ; 
archi, - = large trunk, called vena penis, which, 
lides, 1 4 SE ren penis to the proſtatæ, there di- 
e hei bas t ae iliac on either fide. 
tence of ie h es. from a trunk compoled of a coaleſ- 

e third of the os ſacrum, and a branch of the 


bat c , . 
rural: theſe, aſcending the cavernous bodies, ex- 
[ emlelves ove 
ence diſtributed t 


lymph o all parts of the penis. 
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r the upper ſurface thereof, and are 


educts very numerous on its ſurface under | 
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the ſkin, which diſcharge themſelves into the glandulz 
inguinales. 

The penis has two pair of muſcles, and an odd one; the 
odd muſcle is called ACCELERATOR 1urine.- 

The firſt pair of muſcles are called the erefores penis. By 
their action the penis is ſuſtained, and drawn towards the 
pubes; and, by the aſſiſtance of the ſuſpenſory ligament 
of the penis, the vena penis is applied to the tranſverſe li- 
gament of the oſſa pubis, and the refluent blood hindered 
trom paſling that way, whereby the corpora cavernoſa be- 
come diſtended. 

The laſt pair of muſcles are the tanſverſales penis, which 
vary in various ſubjects, and ate Tometimes wanting: 
their uſe is to dilate that part of the cavernous body of 
the urethra, to which they are faſtened. 

The penis has alſo three glands, firſt diſcovered by Mr. 
Cowperz theſe all empty themſelves into the urethra, 
and, from the tenacity of the liquor they ſeparate, are 
called the MuUcous glands. See allo Odoriferous 
GLANDS. 

The whole compages of the penis is inveſted with a cel- 
luloſe membrane, of admirable texture; which again is 
covered with a firm nervous coat, and that with a cuti- 
cula and cutis; the duplicature of the cutis on the glans 
makes the prepuce. 

It is tied to the lower part of the ylans by a ligament 
called the FRANUM. By another ligament, called - 
penſorium, the penis is held up to the oſſa pubis. 


The uſe of the penis is for evacuating the ſeed and urine. 


Indeed, Dr. Drake, from a view of its {tructure, thinks 
it originally intended for the former only; and that the 
conveyance of the urine wzs not conſidered by nature in 
the mechaniſm of this part. 

He adds another uſe, viz. the incitement to venery, and 
the propagation of the ſpecies. In effect, without ſuch 
an inſtrument, the ſeed of the moſt perſect animals could 
not be conveyed to the place of prolification : add to this, 
that an alternation of erection and flaccidity is abſolutely 
necellary ; the firſt for the performance of its office, the 
ſecond for the ſecurity of the part. Sce EREcT10N. 
The cavernous body of the urethra is erected by the muſ- 
cult acceleratores, cmbracing the veins of its bulb. 
Bleeding in the vena dorſalis of the penis is uſually found 
to ſurpaſs all remedies whatever in abating inflammatory 
diſorders of this member. This large vein, which runs 
along the back or upper ſide of the penis, being generally 
pretty much diſtended and conſpicuous in an inflamma=- 
tion of this part, may be opened about the middle, and 
kept bleeding till the member becomes flaccid, and a 
ſulkcient quantity of blood be diſcharged proportionably 
to the urgency of the caſe; which done, a compreſs 
mult be applied, and kept on by bandage. There mutt, 
however, be great caution in this operation not to injure 
the arteries or nerves which enter the penis near this 
vein, as alſo not to make the bandage too ittict, by which 
the inflammation and ſymptoms may become worſe than 
before. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 284. 


Penis primus muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by Ve- 


ſalius and others, to a muſcle ot the penis, now generally 
known by the name of ACCELERATOR. 


PENITENCE, penitentia, is ſometimes uſed for a ſtate of 


repentance, and ſometimes for the act of repenting. See 
REPENTANCE, and IMPENITENCE. 


PENITENCE is alſo ufed for a diſcipline, or puniſhment at- 


tending repentance z more uſually called PENANCE. 


PENITENCE allo gives the title to ſeveral religious orders, 


conliſting cicher of converted debauchees, and reformed 
proſtitutes z or of perſons who devote themſelves to the 
office of reclaiming them. Of this latter kind is the 


Order of PeniTExcs of St. Magdalen, eſtabliſhed about 


the year 1272, by one Beraard, a citizen of Marſeilles, 
who devoted himſelf to the work of converting the cour- 
tezans of that city. 

Bernard was ſeconded by ſeveral others ; who, forming 
a kind of ſociety, were at length erected into a religious 
order by pope Nicholas III. under the rule of St. Au- 

uſtine, 

F. Geſnay adds, that they alſo made a religious order of 
the penitents, or women they converted, giving them 
the ſame rules and obervances which they themſelves 
kept. 


Congregation of PENITENCE of St. Magdalen at Paris, owed 


its rife to the preaching of F. Tiſſeran, a Franciſcan, who 
converted a great number of courtezans about the year 
1492. Louis, duke of Orleans, gave them his houſe for 
a monaſtery ; or rather, as appears by their conſtitutions, 
Charles VIII. gave them the hotel, called Bochaigne, 
whence they were removed to St. George's chapel, in 
1572. 15 virtue of a brief of pope Alexander, Simon, 
biſhop of Paris, in 1497, drew them up a body of ſta- 


tutes, and gave them the rule of St. Auguſtine. 
To qualify a woman for admiſſion, it was required, an 
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ſhe had committed the Gn-of the fleſh, None were ad- 
mitted who were above thirty-five years of age. 
Till the beginning of the laſt century, none but penitents 
were admitted; but ſince its reformation by Mary Alve- 
quin, in 1616, none have been admitted but maids, who, 
however, till retain the ancient name penitents. 

PErxITENTS, an appellation given to certain fraternities, or 
ſocieties of perſons who aſſemble together for prayers. 
make proceſhons bare-footed, their faces covered with 
linen, atid give themſelves diſcipline, &c. 

- There are //hite Peuitents in Italy, at Avignon, and at 
Lyons. There are alſo Blue Penitents, and Black Penitents, 
which laſt aſſiſt criminals at their death, and give them 
burial. | 

PexITENTS, or Converts of the name of Jeſus, a congrega- 
tion of religious at Seville, conſiſting of women, who 
had led a licentious life, founded in 1550. 

This monaſtery is divided into three quarters : one for 
profeſſed religiousz another for novices z a third for thoſe 
under correction. 

When theſe laſt give ſigns of a real repentance, they are 
removed into the quarter of the novices, where, if they 
do not behave themſelves well, they are remanded to their 
correction. They obſerve the rule of St. Auguſtine. 

PExITENTS of Orvicts, are an order of nuns, inſtituted 
by Antony Simoncelli, a gentleman of Orvieto. The 
monaſtery he built was at firſt deſtined for the reception 
of poor girls, abandoned by their parents, and in danger 
of loſing their virtue. 

In 1662 it was erected into a monaſtery, ſor the recep- 
tion of ſuch as, having abandoned themſelves to impu— 
rity, were willing to take up, and conſecrate themfelves 
to Cod by ſolemn vows. Their rule is that of the Car- 
melites. | 
Theſe religious have this in peculiar, that they undergo 
no noviciate. All required is, that they continue a few 
months in the monaſtery in a ſecular habit; after which 
they are admitted to the vows. 

PENITENTIAL, Pænitentiale, an eccleſiaſtical book, re- 

tained among the Romaniſts; wherein is preſcribed what 
relates to the impoſition of penance, and the reconcilia- 
tion of penitents. 
In the Capitulars of Charlemagne, the prieſts are enjoined 
to ſtudy well their Penitential. There are various Pen- 
tentials; the Roman Penitential, that of Venerable Bede, 
that of pope Gregory III, &c. 

PENITENTIARY, poenitentiarius, an office, or tribunal, 
in the court of Rome, wherein are examined, and deli- 
vered out, the fecret bulls, graces, or diſpenſations, re- 
lating to conſcience, conlellion, &c. 

The expeditions of the penitentiary are ſealed up with red 
wax, and ſent cloſe ; directed to the confeſſors. 

PENITENTIARY is alſo an officer, or dignitary, in ſome ca- 
thedrals, veſted with power from the biſhop to abſolve in 
caſes reſerved to him; on which account he is alſo called 
the b1/Þ9p's car. 

In ſome places there is a grand penitentiary, and a fub- 
penitentiary. Anaſtaſius ſays, that pope Simplictus choſe 
tome among the Roman prieſts to preſide over penances. 
At preſent the pope has his grand penitentiary, who is a 
cardinal, and the chief of the other peniteniiary priefts 
eſtabliſhed in the patriarchal churches of Rome, who 
conſult him in all difficult caſes. 

He preſides in the penitentiary, diſpatches diſpenſations, 
abſolutions, &c. and has under him a regent, and 
twenty-four proctors, or advocates of the ſacred peni- 
tentiary. 

PENITENTS, in the church of Rome. Sce Porxi- 
TFNTES. | 

PENNANT, or PN DAN T, in a Ship. See PENDANT. 

PENNATA fla, winged leaves, among Betani/ts, are ſuch 
leaves of plants as grow directly one againſt another, on 
the ſame rib or ſtalk: as thoſe of aſh, walnut-tree, &c. 
Sec LEAF. 

PENNATULA, in Natural Hiſtsry. See Sea-PEN. 

PENNEVISCH, in J/chthyology, a name given by ſome to 
the moſt common ſpecies of the fith called BAGRE, 
caught in the Faſt and Weſt Indies. 

PENNON, or PENORN, a ſtandard with a long tail, anci- 

ently belonging to a ſimple gentleman ; properly uſed as 
a guidon, to place over a tent. 
It is oppoſed to the banner, which was ſquare; and 
hence, when any one was to be made a banneret, the 
ceremony conſiſted in cutting off the tail of his pennon, 
and thus converting it into a banner, 

PENNY, or PEN, in Commerce, an ancient Engliſh coin, 
which had formerly conſiderable courſe ; but is now 
dwindled into an imaginary money, or money of ac- 
count, 

It is derived by Camden from pecunia; but others ſup- 
poſe that the word is formed from pendo, to weigh, and 
it was ſometimes written according to this origin, pend- 
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PEN 


The ancient Engliſh penny, penig, or pen 

filver coin ſtruck in Laglan f . # 4 8 the fir 

rent among our Saxon anceſtors; as is 2 ka bog Cur. 
a Spelman, Dr. Hickes, &c. Steed by Cam. 

ith them it was always the 240th pa : 
and the true weight ſhould . ben pods wal nd, 
grains. Some writers affirm, that the Saxons he Tro 
wiſe a half-penny and farthing, both of them a like. 
of ſilver. Clarke on Coins, p. 248. Probably 
The penny, which in Ethelred's time was the 20th 
of the Troy ounce, was equal in weight to oy oih Part 
pence; five of them made one ſhilling, or ſcillin TON: 
and thirty a mark or mancuſe, equal to our 5 64. 
was the largeſt ſilver coin in England, and retaj 1 It 
value till the reign of Edward III. e this 
Till the time of king Edward J. the pen 
with a croſs ſo . indented in it, n 
caſily broke, and parted, on occaſion, into two 
thence called ha{f-pennies ; or into four, thence calle 
fourthings, or farthings. But that prince coincd it wit 
out indenture; in licu of which he firſt ſtruck x wes 
half-pence and farthings. ho 
Stow, in his Annals, p. 200, obſerves, that 1 : 
were firſt coined — A. D. 1279, in 3 
Edward I. But hiſtorians have ſince Steppe hu 
baiſ-pennies of this kind were coined by Henry I. ard 
that though the uſual way in the reign of the two fr 
Williams was to cut the penny into two for making 4 
half-pennics, &c. yet it has been ſuppoſed that ſome few 
half-pennies might even then be coincd round. Some 
few pieces of this kind are preſerved in the cabinets of 
the curious. See Mr. Pegge's remarks cn this ſubject in 
Gent. Mag. vol. xxviii. p. 64, &c. 
Edward I. alſo reduced the weight of the penny to 2 
ſtandard z ordering that it ſhould weigh thirty-two grains 
of wheat, taken out of the middle of the ear. Stat. 13 
Edw. I. This penny was called the penny rr ling. Twenty 
of theſe pence were to weigh an ounce z whence the 
penny became a weight, as well as a coin. 
By 9 Edw. III. it was diminiſhed to the cwenty-fixth part 
of the Troy ounce ; by 2 Hen. VI. it was the thicty-ſe- 
cond part; by 5 Edw. IV. it became the fortieth, and 
alſo by 36 Hen. VIII. and-afterwards the ſorty-üſth; 
but by 2 Eliz. ſixty pence were coined out of the ounce, 
and during her reign ſixty-two, which proportion is ob- 
ſerved in our times. 
The penny flerling is now diſuſed as a coin; and 
ſcarce ſubſiſts, but as a money of account, containing 
the twelfth part of a ſhilling, or the two hundred and 
fortieth part of a pound. 
The courſe of e bee between England and France 13 
ſettled on the foot of fo many pence ſterling, for a French 
crown of three livres. 
The French penny, or denier, is of two kinds; the Paris 
penny, called denter Pariſis; and the penny of Tours, de- 
nier Tournois. See DENIER. 
The Dutch penny, called pennink, or pening, is a real mo- 
ney, worth about one ſiſch more than the French perry 
Tournoiss The pennink is alſo uſcd as a moncy of ac- 
count, in keeping books by pounds, florins, and patards; 
cvs penninks make the patard; and twenty patards the 
orin. 

At Hamburg, Nuremberg, &c. the penny or ferns of 
account is equal to the French penny 7 owrn6s. Light oi 
them make the krieuk ; and ſixty the florin of thoſe ci- 
ties; and nincty the French crown, or 45. 64. ſterling. 
Sce COIN. 

Penny, in Aucient Statutes, &c. is uſcd for all i 
money. 

And bares the ward penn, aver penny, hundr ea pet, 
tithing-penny, and brothal-penny. See PENCE, &c. 
Pexxy-carth, in Agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers 

for a hard, loamy, or ſandy earth, with a very = 
quantity of ſea-ſhells intermixed in mit, ſome of 2 
being round and flat, and in ſome meafure aner 
por of money, have occaſioned the earth's being calle 
hi It is an earth not eaſily dug, but 15 ud, 
y this name 1 . n in large 
ally undermined with pick-axes, and then falls in * 
lumps; which, with the ſrolls, break to ares od 
leave the ſhells looſe. It is prepared by e 
mixing well with water, and then makes wy 2 . 
floors. The Jerſey combers comb-pots are. a 0 ey 5 
it, and the ſides and ro»fs of ovens ate plailtercd Mas 15 
and being 1ightly managed, it combines ine 
moſt as ſtrong as plaiſter of Paris. 
PEeNnwy, bord, half. Sec BoD haif-p4- 
PENNY, half. See HALF-per!y- | 
PENNY, rete. Sce RETE-pen!y+ 
PENNY, fchar. See OCHAR-pernys 
PENNY, ward. See WARD-p4ii!'y- 
PENN poſt. Sce Pos r. Lo Borg are tbeſe: 
PENNY-royal, pulegium, in Betany Its chi t. cut in'0 
the empalement of the flower is pennen? yp 
4 
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_ rh a ſhort tube, divided at the brim into four 
tal, 


f met, or upper lip of the flower, is entire; 

I mo 2 into 4 onal ſegments; it hath four 
the 19 a, two being longer than the other, terminated by 
ik ſummits, and a ſour-pointed germen, ſupport- 
2 erect ſtyle, crowned by a bifid ſtigma ; the ger- 
” "frerward becomes four ſmall ſeeds, ſitting in the 
empalement of the flower. Miller enumerates three 
penrmefort and Linnæus make the penny-royal a ſpecies 
of mentha, or MINT. 
The ſeveral ſorts of penny-rojal all propagate themſelves 
very faſt by their trailing branches, which take root at 
very joint 3 fo that no more is required in their culture 
= propagation than to cut off and plant out theſe 
58 branches: they ſhould be planted at a foot di- 
tance every my that they may have room to grow. 
The beſt ſeaſon for this is in September, that the plants 
may be rooted before winter. They love a moiſt ſoil, 
and generally grow very faſt. ; f 
Penmp-xeyal is among the firſt plants in eſteem in the pre- 
ſent practice, as we | as in former ages, as an attenuant 
and uterine. It promotes the menſes, and forwards de- 
livery. It is good in flatulencies and ſuppreſſions of 
urine, and by many is greatly recommended in dropſies, 
jaundices, and other chronic diſtempers. It communi- 
cates its virtues very readily to water in infuſion ; and its 
{:mple water, drawn by the alembic, has, perhaps, more 
virtue than any other kept in the ſhops. Its eſſential oil 
is ſometimes, though rarely, uſcd in the ſame intentions 
with the water. —— 
The oil, and a ſimple and ſpirituous water ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with it, by drawing off a r of water, or 
proof ſpirit, from a pound and a half of the dry leaves, 
are kept in the ſhops. i ; 
Pexxvy-royal, Virginian, a ſpecies of ſatureia. See SA- 
VORY. 
PexxV-weight, a Troy WEIGHT, containing twenty-four 
grains; each grain weighing a grain of wheat gathered 
out of the middle of the ear, well dried. 
The name took its riſe hence, that this was actually the 
weight of one of our ancient filver peunies. 
Twenty of theſe penny-weights make an ounce Troy. A 
penny-weight of gold bullion ſtandard, is worth four ſhil- 
lings; and of filver bullion, threepence. Sce Golo 
and SILVER. 
PEeNNY-wort, See NAVEL-wort. | 
PENNY-wort, marſh and water, hydrecotyle, in Botany, the 

name of a genus of plants of the pentandria digynia claſs ; 
the characters of which are theſe : the flowers are diſ- 
poſed into ſmall umbels, and are of the roſaceous kind, 
being compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in a circular 
order upon a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit 
compoſed of two'plain and ſemi-orbicular ſeeds. 


1 he ſpecies of Hydrocotyle, enumerated by Linnzus, are 
ve. 


PENON. See Pexxon. 


PENSA bra, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a pound of money | 


paid by weight, not by tale. 
PENSILES horti, in Antiquity, gardens raiſed on arches by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in order to gratily 
his wife Amyctis, daughter of Aſtyages, king of Media. 
Curtius makes them equal in height to the walls of 
the city, viz. fifty feet. They contained a ſquare of 
tour hundred feet on every fide, and were carried up 
into the air in ſeveral ba fg laid above one another, 
and the aſcent from terraſs to terraſs was by ſtairs ten 
ſeet wide. The arches ſuſtaining the whole pile were 
raiſed above one another, and it was ſtrengthened by a 
wall, ſurrounding it on every fide, of twenty-two ſhet 
in thickneſs. The floors of each of the terraſſes were 
laid in the following manner : on the top of the arches 
— firlt laid large flat ſtones Gxteen feet long, and 
our broad, and over them was a layer of reed, mixed 
with a grom quantity of bitumen, over which were two 
tous of bricks cloſely cemented together by plaiſter, and 
n all were laid thick ſheets of lead; and, laſtly, upon 
a © lead was laid the mould of the garden. The mould, 
2 earth, was of ſuch a depth, as to admit the largeſt 
' <3 tO take root and grow; and it was covered with 
uious kinds of trees, plants, and flowers. In the up- 
2 terraſs there was an aquedu or engine, whereby 
5 was drawn up out of the river, ſor watering the 
wm garden, Diod. Sic. lib. ii. Strab. lib. xvi. 
N80 . lib. v. cap. 1. or, Prid. Conn. vol. i. p. 144. 
ere benſio, a yearly appointment, or ſum of money 
. x one for ſervices or conſiderations already paſt. 
or A. in the two Temples is called a parliament, 
— incoln's Inn a council, is in Gray's Inn termed a 
0 — * 2 — 2 5 oY members of the ſociety, 
e airair . 
Vol. Il. No 3 of the houſe 


arts; the flower is of the lip-kind ; it hath one pe- 
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Pexstoxs alſo denote certain annual payments of &ack 


member to the houſe, for certain occaſions. 

When a pen/ion writ is iſſued, none ſued thereby iti the 

inns of court ſhall be diſcharged, or permitted to come 

into commons, till all — 1 be paid. | 

Hence a penſion order, in the ſame inn, is a peremptory 

order againſt ſuch of the ſociety as are in atreat for pen- 
ons, and other duties. 


PENSIONARY, or PENSIONER, a perſon who has a 
ſion, appointment, or yearly ſum, payable during life, by 


way of acknowlegement; charged on the eſtate of a 
prince, company, particular perſon, or the like. 

In the Romſſh countries it is frequent to have penſſons on 
benefices: theſe were anciently granted with a great deal 
of eaſe, under pretence of infirmities, poverty, &c. 
But ſince the twelfth century, theſe pretences were car- 
ried ſo far, that the incumbents, or titularics of bene- 
fices, were little more than farmers. 

This obliged the ſpiritual powers to fix the cauſes, and 
the quantities, of pen/ions. Penſions are now only creat- 
able by the pope, and are never to exceed one third of 


the revenue; two-thirds being (till to remain to the in- 
cumbent. 


PENS10ONARY is alſo the appellation of the firſt miniſter of 


the ſtates of the province of Holland. 

The penſionary is chairman in aſſemblies of the ſtates of 
that province ; he propoſes the matters to be conſulted 
on, colleCts the votes, forms and pronounces the reſold- 
tions of the ſtates ; he alſo opens letters, confers with 
foreign miniſters, &. 

He is charged with inſpeQing the finances, preſerving 
the rights of the province, maintaining the authotity of 
the ſtates, and ſeeing to the obſervation of the laws, &c. 
for the good of the ſtate. He aſſiſts in the college of de- 
puty-counſellors of the province, who repreſent the ſo- 
vereignty in the abſence of the ſtates ; and he is perpe- 
tual deputy of the ſtates-general of the United Provinces. 
His commiſſion is only given for five years; after which 
it is deliberated whether or no it ſhall be renewed. In- 
deed there is no inſtance of its having been revoked. 
Death only puts a period to the functions of this im- 
portant miniſter, Formerly he was called the advocate of 
the province: the title pen/ionary was only given at the 
time Barnevelt had the office. Grotius calls him in La- 
tin adſeſſor juriſperitus ; Merula, advocatus generalis; and 
Matthzus, proteſſor at Leyden, confiliarius penſionarius, 


which is the quality the ſtates give him in their inſtru- 
ments. 


PENSIONARY is alſo the firſt miniſter of the regency of 


each city, in the province of Holland. 

His office is, to give his advice in matters relating to the 
overnment, either of the city in particular, or of the 
ate in general; and in aſſemblies of the ſtates of the 
rovince he is ſpeaker in behalf of his city. 

Fer the function of theſe penſionaries is not alike every- 

where: in ſome cities they only give their advice; and 


are never found in aſſemblies of the magiſtrates, except 


when expreſly called thither : in others they attend con- 
ſtantly; and in others they even make the propoſitions on 
the part of the burgher-maſters, draw up their conclu- 
ſions, &c. They are called penſionaries, becauſe they 
receive an appointment or penſion. 


PENSIONERS, gentlemen, a band of gentlemen, whoſe bu- 


ſineſs it is to guard the king's perſon in his own houſe; 
and who for that end wait in the preſence-chamber. 
They were firſt ſet on foot by king Henry VII. the num- 
ber is forty; and each is obliged to keep three double 
horſes, and a ſervant, who is to be armed; fo that they 

roperly make a troop of guards, and have accordingly 
— muſtered by their own officers; but this part of 
duty, to which they are ſworn, the king uſually diſ- 

nſes with. | 

heit officers are a captain, whoſe ſalary is 1000“. a year, 
lieutenant, with 5o00/. a year, ſtandard-bearer, with 3104. 
a year, and clerk of the cheque, whoſe annual appoint- 
ment is 120/, Their ordinary arms are gilt pole-axes, 
with which they attend the king to and from the chapel- 
royal ; receiving him in the preſence-chamber, or coming 
out of his private lodging; as alſo at all great ſolemni- 
ties. Their pen/ion 10014. per annum. 
To this band belong alſo a pay-maſter, harbinger, axe- 
keeper, and meſſenger. 


PzNStons of churches, are certain ſums of money paid to 


clergymen in lieu of tithes; and ſome churches have ſet- 
tled on them annuities, penſſons, &. payable by other 
churches : which penſions are due by virtue of ſome de- 
cree made by an eccleſiaſtical judge upon a controverſy 
for tithes, by which the tithes have been decreed to be 
enjoyed by one, and a penſion inſtead thereof to be paid 
to another; or they have ariſen by virtue of a deed made 
by the conſent of the parſon, patron, and ordinary; and 
if ſuch pen/ion hath * uſually paid for twenty you, 
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then it may be claimed by preſcription, and be recovered 
in the ſpiritual court; or a parſon may proſecute his ſuit 
for a penſſon by preteription, .cither in that court, or at 
common law, by a writ of annuity; but if he takes his 
remedy at law, he ſhall never afterwards fue in the ſpi- 
ritual court. If the preſcription be denied, that muſt 
be tried by the common law. F. N. B. 51. Hard. 230. 
Ventr. 120. 


PENSTOCK. See Pr. 


PENTACEROS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 


Linkius, and ſome other authors, to a kind of /ella ma- 
rina, or ſea ſtar-fi/h, compoſed of five principal rays, 
with ſeveral tranſverſe hairy or downy proceſſes. 

PENTACHORD, compounded of «ils, five, and xop%, 
firing, an ancient mulical inſtrument with five ſtrings. 

The invention of the pentachord is referred to the Scy— 
thians ; the ſtrings were of bullocks leather, and they 
were {truck with a plectrum made of goats horn. 

PENTACROSTIC, a ſet or ſeries of verſes ſo diſpoſed, as 
that there are always found five acrosTics of the ſame 
name, in five diviſions of each verſe. : 

PENTACTINODOS, in Natural Hiſiory, a name given 
by ſome authors to thoſe ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh which are 
compoſed of a body divided into five rays. 

PENTADACTYLON, five fingers, in Botany, a name 
given by ſome authors to the ricinus or palma Chriſt, 
from the figure of its leaf. 

PENTADACLIYLOS pi/cis, the five-fingered fiſh, in Tch- 
thyology, the name ot a fiſh common in ali the {eas about 
the Eaſt Indies, and called by the Dutch there vi vin- 
ger viſeh. 
it has this name from five black ſtreaks which it has on 
each ſide, reſembling the prints of five fingers. It grows 
to about a foot and a half long; its head is ſmall in pro- 
portion to its body; its ſnout is long, and its fins large, 
and reaching almoſt to its tail; its general colour is very 
bright «nd elegant, a yellow with am admixture of pur- 
ple, and of a ſilvery gloſs; it has no ſcales, and is a dry 

bdut not ill-taſted ih. 

PENTADACTY LOS-ASTER, in Natural! Hi/tory, a name 
gwen by Linkius, and ſome other authors, to a ſpecies 
of /tar-fiſh, compoled of a tmall body, and five princi- 
pal rays, which have each ſeveral proceſſes coming from 
them, covered with down. 

PENTAEDROSTYLA, in Natura! Hiftory, the name of 
a genus of ſpars. 

The word is derived from the Greek @ey7e, five, «pz, 
ides, and gx &, a column. 

The bodies of this genus are ſpars, in form of pentan- 
{ular columns, terminated by pentangular pyramids at 
one end, and irregularly afhxed at the other to ſome ſolid 
body. 

Of this genus there are three known ſpecies. 

PENTAGON, from awlaywys, quinquangulus, compounded 
of ans, five, and you, angle, in Geometry, a figure of 
five ſides, and five angles. 6 
If the hve ſides are equal, the angles are fo too; and the 
figure is called a regular pentagon, as fig. 69. Tab. III. 
Geometry. Moſt citadels-are regular pentagons. 

The moſt confiderable property of a pentagon is, that one 
of its ſides, v. g. DE, is equal in power to the ſides of 
a hexagon and a decagon infcribed in the {ame circle 
ABCDE); that is, the ſquare of the fide DE is equal 
to the ſum of the ſquares of the ſides Da and Db. 
Pappus has alſo demonſtrated, that twelve regular penta- 
gens contain more than twenty triangles inſcribed in the 
{ame circle, lib. v., probl. 45. 

The dodecahedron, which is the fourth regular body, 
conſiſts of twelve pentagons. 

PENTAGON, projection, or perſpeftive of a. See PERSPEC- 
TIVE, 

PENT AGON-ASTER, in Natural Hier, a name given 
by Linkius, and other authors, to a kind of ella marina, 
or /tar-fi/h, compoſed of five rays, with a number of 
tranſverſe proceſſes iſſuing from them, covered with a 
hairyneſs. 

It is one of the general claſſes of the ffellæ crinitæ, fo 
called from this hairyneſs. , 

PEN LTAGONOTHECA, in Botany, the name given by 
Vaillant to the plant called by Linnæus, Plumier, Hou- 
ſton, and others, PISONIA. 

PENTAGRAP H, an inſtrument whereby deſigns, prints, 
&c. of any kind, may. be copied in any proportion, 
without a perſon's being ſkilled in drawing. 

The inſtrument is otherwiſe called a parallelogram. 

The common pentagraph (repreſented Tab. II. Miſeel. 
fig. 27.) conſiſts of four braſs or wooden rulers, two of 
them from fifteen to eighteen inches long, the other two | 
half that length. At the ends, and in the middle, of 
the longer rulers, as alſo at the ends of the ſhorter, are 
holes, upon the cxact fixing whereof the perfection of 
the inſtrument chiefly depends. Thoſe in the middle of 


[Uſe of the PENTAGRAPH, 


PENTANDRIA, formed of wat, fs, 


dite flowers, 


PENTAPETES, in Botany, a genus of th 


the long rulers are to be at the ſame diſtance from thoſe | 


PEN 


at the end of the long ones, 
ſo that, when put together, 
rallelogram. 
The inſtrument is fitted together for 
pieces, particularly a little pillar, No al ſeveral 
end a ſcrew and nut, whereby the two long ruler 

$ are 


the inſtru 
. 0 m 
and nut, wherewith each ſhort ruler is faltene Crew 


middle of each long one. The piece, N; to the 
one end whereof, Neto hallowed hel * a pillar, 
nut fitted to it. At the other end is a Wen W, has 3 
into the table; when the inſtrument js ' 4 2 
Joins the ends of the two ſhort rulers, wed, it 


} The p: 
is a pen, portcraion, or he piece, N* ,, 


1 encil, ſcrewed into a u.. 
lar. Laſtly, the piece, Ne 5. is a braſs 9 


rately blunt, fcrewed likewiſe into a little pillar 

or parallelogram. 1. . 
deſign in the ſame ſcale or 65 neſs x, he 3 pu : 
the worm, N 3. into the table; lay a paper under th. 
pencil, N“ 4. and the deſign under the point No . 
This done, conducting the point over the ſeveral ling 
and parts of the deſign, the pencil will draw or re = 
the ſame on the 8 5a 
2. If the deſign be to be reduced—e. gr. into half the 
ſpace, the worm mult be placed at the end of the loy 
ruler, N* 4- and the paper and pencil in the middle, I 
this ſituation conduct the braſs point over the ſever; 
lines of the deſign, as before; and the pencil at the 
ſame time will draw its copy in the proportion required; 
the pencil here only moving half the lengths that the 
point moves. 

Hence, on the contrary, if the deſign be to be e 

by one half, the braſs 3 with . deſign, — 
placed in the middle, at N“ 3. the pencil and paper at 
the end of the long ruler, and tlie worm at the other. 
3. To enlarge or reduce in other proportions, there are 
holes drilled at equal diſtances on each ruler; viz. all 


and thoſe of the ſhave." 
they may always mean, 


along the ſhort ones, and half way of the long ones, in 


order for placing the braſs point, pencil, and worm, in 
a right line therein; i. e. it the piece carrying the point 
be put in the third hole, the two other pieces mult be 
put in its third hole. 

If then, the point and deſign be placed at any hole of the 
great rulers, and the pencil with the paper at any hole of 


- the ſhort ruler, which forms the angle therewith, the 


copy will be leſs than half the original. On the con- 
trary, iſ it be placed at one of the holes of that ſhort ruler, 
which is parallel to the long ruler, the copy will be 
greater than half the original. 

The conſtruction of this inſtrument requires a degree of 
accuracy, which moſt of our inſtrument-makers are 
ſtrangers to; for which reaſon there are very few of the 
inſtruments that ſucceed. Few will do any thing toler- 
ably but ſtrait lines; and many of them not even thoſe. 

In order to prove that the figure deſcribed by a penia- 
graph is ſimilar to the given figure; let C, fig. 28. be 
the fixed centre of motion; P the pencil for tracing the 
given figure PP, and þp the pencil, which traces the 
other figure pp; p, &c. mult be ſo adjuſted, that p, C 
and P, may lie in one {trait line ; then, fince Bp: Ap 
:: BP: AC, whatever be the ſituation of the pentagrap!, 
the angles PCP and pC p, are vertical, and, therefore, 
PCp will in every poſition of the inſtrument be a right 
line: but PC:pC::BA: Ap, in each of the two poſi. 
tions in the figure, and conſequently the triangles PCP, 
pCp, are ſimilar; and PP: p (ö: PC: C B 
A p, or in a given ratio. Hence it appears, that by 
moving the pencil p, Ap may be equal to BA, or leis 
in any proportion; and conſequently pp may be equal 
to PP, or lefs, in the ſame proportion. 


PENTAMETER, derived from @elaut};, q. d. five meds 


ſures, in Peetry, a kind of verſe, conſiſting of tive ſcei 
or metres. ” 
The two firſt feet of a pentameter may be cither daQty!s 
or ſpondees; the third muſt be always 4 ſpondee z aud 
the two laſt anapwxits. | 5 
It is uſually joined to hexameters, in clegles epi ot 
epigrams, and other little pieces. I here is no work ©! 

tant of pentameters alone. 3 
and arne, male, in 
Botany, tlie fifth claſs of plants, which have hermapinc- 
with five ſtamina or male parts in © 


Tab. III. Claſs 5: 
chend fix orders, 
are the primroꝶ, 


See Tab. I. of Botany, Claſs 5. and 
Of this claſs of plants, which comp? 
diſtinguiſhed by the number of ſtyles, 
willow herb, bindweed, &c. 


PENTANGLE, in Geometry, a figure with five angles. 
PENTAPETALOUS plants, are ſu 


ch whoſe flowers con- 
Narr i e monadelphid do- 
the flower 195 
Il, and com, 


poled 


decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe ; 
a double empalement, the outer being {ma 
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PEN 


noſed of three le 


ed; it has five oblong petals, which 
whici 12 1 . narrow ſtamina joined in a tube 
ſptead Rae with long coloured ſummits that are erect 
g V petween each of theſe are three ſtamina, 
ab oblong, erect ſummits; it has a roundiſh 
\ cylindrical ſtyle the length of the ſta- 
. crowned by a thick ſtigma ; the germen becomes 
—_ | lioneous capſule, with five cells, filled with ob- 
* " * Miller mentions one ſpecies, a native of In- 
long Linnævs enumerates three ſpecies. : 
a \PH \RMACUM, a medicine conbſting of five in- 
PINT: it has alſo been uſed in the ſame ſenſe to ali- 
PP Alien the emperor was, as we are informed, 
4 of a diſh of five ingredients, called by 


terminated | 


The moſt celebrated was the Pentapolis Cyrenaica, or 
Pentaps!'s of Egypt, whoſe five cities were Berenice, Ar- 


ate; the Pentapolis of Italy; and the Pentapolis of Aſia 
Minor. 
TAE OPHYLLUM, in Botany, a name by which 
Dillenius has called the MYRIOPHYLLUM of other au- 
thors, characteriſed under that name in the Genera Plan- 
rum of Linnæus, p. 459. ; 
MNTAPTOTON, in Grammar, a noun which has only 
hie caſes. 2 
VAS TICH, pentaſichon, in Poetry, a ſtanza, or divi- 
fon of a poem, conſiſting of five verſes. : 
WFNDI25TYLE, in Architecture, a work wherein are five 
rows of columns. 
Such was the portico begun by the emperor Gallienus, 
2nd which was to have been continued from the Flami- 
nian gate to the bridge Milvius, i. e. from the Porto del 
Populo, to the Porte Mole. 
EYTATEUCH, in the Sacred Learning, the five books 
of Moſes 2t the head of the Old Teitament ; viz. Ge- 
1008, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
Tie word is formed from mvlaleuxo;, which ſignifies the 
lame; compounded of tie, fue, and Tryxcs, volume. 
Pere Simon, in his Hiſt. Crit, du V Teſt. produces a 
great number of paſſages to prove, that Moſes was not 
woolly the author of the Pentateuch, as we now have it. 
indeed, thoſe apparent interpolations at the end are ſuſ- 
hcient to determine that point; it being abſurd to ſup- 
pole Moles the author of the account of his own death 
a burial, and of the compariſon between him and the 
ſucceeding prophets in Iſrael. 
Iteſe interpolated paſſages are uſually attributed to Eſ- 
«m5; who, on his return from the Babyloniſh captivity, 
b luppoſed to have publiſhed the Old Teſtament, or at 
alt a part of it, corrected and enlarged. 
Ttere are two famous Pentateuchs, or editions of the Pen- 
danch, which have a long time diſputed the preference, 
wu 4s to antiquity, and as to character; viz. that of 
the Jews, called the Jetoiſb or Hebrew Pentateuch, writ- 
ten in the Chaldean or Aſſyrian character; and that of 
© damaritans, written in the Samaritan or Phoenician 
poker, Each is maintained to be the ancient He- 
ce; though the generality of the critics give it in be- 
al ot the latter. 5 
3 e of matter, they are enerally 
Pdlated paffa = by to each other; each has all the inter- 
* a d ze 4vove mentioned, though the Samaritan 
two more, which are not in the Hebrew: the 
Kine AA Deut. XXVii. 4. where an altar is en- 
K 3 t, and ſacrifices to be offered, on mount 
olle, foi = Gerizim ; which paſſage was 
1 e« in to countenance the Samaritan wor- 
"Þ and repreient 
nile of Jeruſale 
ut the « 


lap 


x ww ng in the Chaldean or Aſſyrian character, and 
hœnician, i. e. the Canaanitiſh 
ms to have an advantage over 
ntateuch, Yet Prideaux is of opi- 
Wt of the _ is only a tranſcript from the former 
he og * vs into the old Hebrew character. 
ons in the » © BIVCS, is, that there are many vari- 
thing the & . amaritan, manifeſtly occaſioned by miſ- 

umilar letters in the Hebrew alphabet; which 


* navin ili ; i 
8 no fimilitude in the Samaritan character, 


en Mat the latt 


aves; the inner cut into five parts, | 


P'E N 


it is evident the variations muſt have ariſen in tranſerib- 

ing from the vulgar Hebrew into the Samaritan z and 

not the contrary way. 

Add to this, that Simon, Allix, and many other learned 

men, take the Chaldean or Aſiyrian character to have 

been the character always in uſe among the Jews; and 
the Samaritan or Canaanitiſh, or, as it is alſo called, the 
old Hebrew character, to have never been uſed by the 

Jews before the captivity, in any manner, either on 

books, or on medals. 

Hence the Pentateuch muſt have been tranſcribed into 

that character; and that, probably, to render it legible 

to the inhabitants of Samaria, who, upon their intro- 
duction of the Pentateuch, might probably be verſed in 
no other character. 

Uſher takes the Samaritan Pentateuch to have been com— 

piled by Doſitheus, a Samaritan, mentioned by Origen 

to have adulterated the Pentateuch. Dupin ſuppoſes it 
the work of ſome modern Samaritan, whom he imagines 
to have compiled it chiefly out of the different copies of 
| the Paleſtinian and Babylonian Jews, and the Septua- 

gint; becauſe it ſometimes agrees with one, and ſome- 
times with another. 

The Jews read the whole Pentateuch every year; and ſor 

this purpoſe they divide it into paragraphs or ſections, 

which they diſtinguiſh into great and ſmall. The great 
are thaſe which they read in a week, of which there are 
hfty-four (ſee PaRascne); and the ſmall regard parti- 
cular matters. Each greater ſection, which is denomi- 
nate by the word with which it begins, is divided into 
ſeven parts, becauſe they are read by ſo many different 
perſons : the prieſt begins, afterwards a Levitez and in 
the choice of the other readers, reſpect is paid to the 
rank of the people. After the text of Moſes, they read 
a paragraph of the PARAPHRASE of Onkelos. The 
books of the prophets are alſo divided in the ſame 
manner, 

PENTATHLON, merra6>oy, in Antiquity, the five exer- 
ciſes performed at the Grecian games, and for which 
prizes were propoſed. 

Theſe exerciſes were wreſtling, darting, leaping, run- 
ning, and quoit-playing, He who bore away the prize 
in them all, was called pentathlus; by the Latins, quin« 
quertio;, as the five exerciſes themſelves were by thoſe 
litter people called quinquertium. | 

PEN TA TONON, in the Ancient Muſic, a concord, by us 
called the redundant ſixth. 

It conliſts of four tones, and a major and minor ſemi- 
tone; whence the name, pentatongn, q. d. five tones. 
PENTAUREA, a name given by ſome fabulous authors to 
a ſtone ſaid to have been firſt found by Apollonius TPya- 
neus, and to poſſeſs the virtues of all the other ſtones, 

and to attract them all to it, as the magnet does iron. 

PEN LECON'TARCHA, among the Ancients, the captain 
or commander of a galley, called PENTECONTEROS. 

PENTECONTEROS, See,, a veſſel with fifty oars. 

PENTECOST, Ilzimorn, Whitſuntide ; a ſolemn feaſt of 
the church, held in commemoration of the deſcent of 
the Holy Ghoſt on the apoſtles; as,deſcribed in the Acts. 
See WHITSUN TIDE, 

It has its name from the Greek meinxcroc, q. d. guingua-= 

„ ge/rmus, fifticth, becauſe held on the fitueth day after 
EASTER. 

In the ancient church, Penteco/? finiſhed the Paſchal time, 
or Eaſter ſeaſon ; wherein, as Tertullian, St. Jerom, &c. 
obſerve, Hallelujah was ſung every where, the oſſice ce- 
lebrated ſtanding, no falling allowed, &c. 

The Jews likewiſe had a ſeaſt they called Pentecoſt, or 
Duinquage/emus, ſolemnized in memory of the Law's 
being given to Moſes, fifty days after their departure out 
of Egypt. | 

This was the ſecond of the three grand feſtivals in the 
eccleſiaſtical year, at which all the males were to appear 
before the Lord at the national altar. It is called by ſe- 
veral names in the Old Teſtament; as the Fealt of 
Weeks, becauſe it was celebrated ſeven weeks, or a week 
of weeks, after the Paſſover, or rather, aſter the firit 
day of the feaſt of unleavened bread ; the Veait of Har- 
veſt, according to Mede and Bochart, becauſe, as the 
harveſt begun at the Paſſover, it ended at Pentecoſt; or, 
according to others, becauſe at this feaſt the firit fruits 
of their wheat harveſt were brought and offered to God; 
and the Feaſt of Firſt Fruits. 

PENTECOSTALS, Pentecoſtalia, anciently, were pious ob- 
lations made at the feaſt of Penteco/?, by the pariſhioners 
to their pariſh-prieſt; and ſometimes by inferior churches 
or pariſhes, to the principal or mother-church. 

Theſe pariſh Penteco/als were alſo called J/hit/un-far- 
things; and their ſum was divided into four parts, of 
which one went to the prieſt, one to the poor, one to- 
wards the repair of the chuich, and one to the biihop of 
the dioceſe. 
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Theſe are ſtill paid in ſome few dioceſes ; being now | 


only a charge upon — churches, where by cuſtom 
they have been paid. | 

PENTELASMIS, in the Hiftory of Shell-fi/h, the name of 

the ronchæ ANATIFERA of ſome writers. 
The pentclaſmis is a genus of animals, compoſed of a 
ſhelly body, affixed to a fleſhy and ſoft pedicle ; the body 
is compoſed of five valves, and the pedicle is ſometimes 
ſhort, and ſometimes long. The animal itſelf belongs 
to the TRITONS. | 

PENTELICUM armor, in the Wort, 4 the Ancients, a 
name given to a very beautiful and gloſſy ſpecies of white 
marble, of which many of the columns and ſtatues of 
larger ſize of the ancients were made: the Parian mar- 
ble, from certain cracks and fiſſures in the ſtrata, ſeldom 
affording blocks of more than five feet in _ 

PENTESYRINGUS, in Antiquity, a ſort of pillory, with 
tive holes; wherein were faſtened the legs, arms, and 
heads, of criminals, to prevent their ſtirring. 

PENTEXOCHE, a name given by authors to a ſpecies of 
echinites, reſembling the ripe fruit of a medlar, and 
thence called alſo meſpileus lapis. 

PENTHEMIMERIS, wewruwereys, compounded of writ, 
five, nwovg, half, and ut, part, in the Greek and La- 
tin Poctry, part of a verſe, conſiſting of two feet, and 
one long ſyllable. 

PEN'THORUM, in Botany, a genus of plants of the de- 
candria pentagynia claſs, the characters of which are 
theſe : the cup is very ſmall and permanent; it is com- 
poſed of one jeaf divided into five ſegments at the edges; 
there is no flower; the ſtamina are ten ſetaceous fila- 
ments of double the length of the cup; theſe are perma- 
neut; the antheræ are roundiſh, and fall off very quickly; 
the germen of the piſtil is divided into five parts, and 
terminates in five ſtyles, which are conic, erect, and of 
the length of the ſtamina; the ſtigmata are obtuſe ; the 
fruit is a capſule divided into five parts, and containing 
five cells; the ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and com- 
preſſed. There is only one ſpecies. 

PEN'TODRYON, in Botany, a name given firſt by the 
Greek writers, and after that by the Romans, to a kind 
of firychnum or night/hade, which cauſed madneſs in thoſe 
who eat of it. is was called by others manichum 
AHrychnum, and by ſome ** manicum. 

PENTOPHTHALMOS, in 1 the name of an 
Eaſt Indian fiſh, approaching to the European /:par:s, or 
butterfi/h, but larger, and called by the Dutch there vi- 
Foog. It has theſe names from five round ſpots in the 
tail-fin, reſembling , five eyes; it is of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, and is covered with a ſmooth ſkin, having no 
ſcales; its body is thick, its head ſmall, its beak long; 
it has two red fins, and its tail is bluiſh ; it is an inha- 
bitant of the freſh waters, and is a very well-taſted fiſh. 

PENULA. See PENULA. 

PENULTIMA, or PENULTIMATE, formed from pene, 
and ullimus, almoſt laſt, in Grammar, denotes the ſyllable, 
or foot, immediately before the laſt. 

Hence antepenultimate is that before the penultimate, or 
the laſt but two. , 

PenuLTIMATE, in Mu/ic. M. Broſſard will have it the 
ſame with what the Greeks called paranete ; though 
others will not allow the parancte to be the penultimate 
chord, but the next to it. 


PrN ULTIMATE of the ſeparate, paranete diazeugmenon, is a 


name the ancients gave to one of the chords of their lyre 
or ſyſtem; correſponding to the d, la, re, of the third 
octave of the modern ſyſtem. 
PENULTIMATE of the acute, paranete hyperbolcon, a chord 
of the ancient ſyſtem, anſwering to the g, re, ſol, of the 
third octave of the modern ſyſtem. 


PENUMBRA, in Aftronemy, a faint or partial ſhade, ob- 


ſerved between the perfect ſhadow and the full light in an 
eclipſe. 
The penumbra ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's 
body: were he only a luminous point, the ſhadow would 
be all perfect; but by reaſon of the diameter of the 
ſun it happens that a place which is not illuminated by the 
whole body of the ſun, does yet receive rays from a part 
Thus f. ſe 8 the ſun Tab. A fi ) 

us ſuppoſe e ſun (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 43.) and T 
the 3 and the ſhadow of * jd 8 
on a plane, as G H. 'The true proper ſhadow of I, viz. 
GH, will be encompaſſed with an imperfect ſhadow, o. 


penumbra, H L and GE, each portion whereof is in- 


minated by an entire hemiſphere of the ſun. 
The degree of light or ſhadow of the penumbre will be 
different in different parts, as thoſe parts lic open to the 
rays of a greater or leſſer part of the ſun's body; thus 
from L to H, and from E toG, the light continually di- 
miniſhes ; and in the confines of G and H, the penum- 
bra becomes loſt and confounded with the total ſhade; 
as, near F and L, it is confounded with the total light. 
A penumbra mult be ſound in all eclipſes, whethe: of the | 


PEP 


ſun, the moon, or the other planets, Dm 
but it is moſt conſiderable bich 2 or ſe 
” is the r reſerred to. dane 
n eclipſes of the moon, the earth js f 
with a penumbra; but it is only ſenſible 
earth near the total ſhadow : an obferre, G. U. cn dhe 
plane, whereon the ſhadow falls, m; by ed on x 
whole penumbra, as in eclipſes of hw ob | 
eye placed at I or E, would only ſee the 2 Thus 
the ſun; the reſt being hid behind the On iameter of 
from I towards H. more and more of the a7, Going 
ie be loſt in the ſhadow itſelf, &c. an 18 hid, ty 
ence we have eclipſes of the f. 
never touches the es. provided 3 = — ſhadoy 
reach it z and hence there is a difference oble ** 2 
lipſes of the ſun, as the ſhadow itſelf or e OY 
— 1 the penumbra, paſſes over a place; Bu < 
ipſes of the moon appear the ſame ; "ares 
the are ng oo 1 © in ell places when 
en the ſhadow jitſelf falls on : 
is ſaid to be total or central; 8 yy eclipſe 
falls on it, the eclipſe is ſaid to be partial, 
The penumbra extends infinitely in length, inaſmuch 
to each point of the diameter of the fun, there mn ; 
ſpace infinite in length, into which no rays enter — 
ther point, though there do from others. Two — 
drawn from the two extremities of the earth's Ft, | 
and which proceed till diverging, form the two ed ] 
of the penumbra; which, of conſequence, is continn 
28 in — _ infinite alſo in this ſenſe, al 
that infinite ſpace is the penumdbra; e or" 
of the — included To [LO Og 
The bgure of this fpace comprehending the ſhadow, is 4 
trapezium, one of whoſe ſides is the diameter of th 
earth; the oppoſite ſide parallel thereto is an infirir 
line, i. e. the width of the penuwnbra projected to infirity 
and the two other ſides are two rays drawn from the te 
extremities of the diameter of the ſun, through thoſe c 
the diameter of the earth, and which, prolonged bac 
beyond the fun, will interſect in a certain point, makin 
an angle equal to the apparent diameter of the ſun 
which angle may be called the angle of the penumbra. 
Now the penumbra will be the greater, as this angle, cr 
which is the ſame thing, as the ſtar is greater, the plan 
remaining the ſame; and if the diameter of the plane 
be increated, the ſtar remaining the ſame, it will be th 
ſame as if the diameter ſtill ceceded from the angle 
the penumbra. 
In order to determine how much of the ſurface of th 
earth can be involved in the penumbra, let us ſuppol 
the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſun to be the greatel 
or about 26” 23“, which is when the earth is in he 
perihelion. Let ABD (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 44.) | 
the earth, L the moon, and A MB half the angle of f 
cone, which is equal to 16' 23”; whence we ſhall fn 
its height L M == 584 ſemidiameters of the earth 
SHADOW). Let the moon be in her apogers and there 


fore, at her greateſt diſtance from the earth, which is th 
ſemidiameters of the earth, and TM=T L+LM=1 in 
ſemidiameters. But T BT M: ſine of TMB : fe M 
MB Nor MBT: and T B: TM: 1 : 1224, and! mal 
angle TM B=16' 2, therefore the angle M BN pl: 
350 42 =TMB+MTB. Conſequently MIN ela 
I'M B=(359 42'—16' 23'=)M TB=35" 257% Wh) to 
is the meaſure of the arc AB; whoſe double 70“ 5! IW 
equal to the arc C AB, or about 4900 Engliſh mi bl; 
See EcLirsk. s wh 
M. de la Hire examines the different degrees of ; | P. 
numbra, and repreſents them geometrically by the or _ the 
of a curve, which ſhall be among themlelves, <2 be; 
ſeveral parts of the ſun's diſc, wherewith a body Pl a 

r 


in the penumbra is enlightened. 
PENY. See PENNY. 
PEONY, in Botany. See P10NY- 
PEP and PEPIA. Sce Pie. 8 unit f 
PEPASMUS, w+4raouS, in Medicine, the digetting 
ripening of morbid humours. 
PEPASTIC, or PEPTIC, Se Wane 
from @1Teivey, ts dige or ripen, in Meaicme, roper 
medicament of the conſiſtence of a II 0 
bring vitious and corrupt humours to 4 head, 


them for ſuppuration. go 
Butter, 4 of mallows, of fleurs-de-li, your 
leaves of oxylapathum, are eſteemed goo 
maturatives. * « i 
The word is alſo uſed tor ſuch 8 as promot 
digeſtion of food in the ſtomach. " be ol 
PEPIT A, in the Materia Medica, à name 1 5 
authors to the faba ſancti Ignatii, ot St. 17 antients 
PEPLION, or Prrros, names given rartics to pu 
medicines which they uſed as briſk cat 
off the bile and other humours- 


or err for me 


7 in Botany. See Mater PURSL ax. p lll 


pEPLUS, FILLS 


PEP 


i a name given by the ancient Greek 
IN, py 8 had inn leaves and pa- 
writers . flowers. It is tranſlated by many ſena; 
— not appear certainly to be right; the ſe- 
t this cies of colutea agree as well with this deſcription 
veral jg and they have indeed been called ſena by 
de haben it wasone of bee. 
many f among the ancients, a kind of garment 
worn by * a long robe that reached to the feet, 
Tbe M7 any fleeves, and ſo exceeding fine, that the 
2 the body could eaſily be diſcovered through 
i. inetra is very famous among ancient 
The pple of wx Athenians red a great deal of cere- 
2 1 making the eplus, and dreſſing the ſtatue of 


this goddeſs wit it. 


peel vs, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
y 


ſwaller ronnd-leaved ſpecies of tithymal, or SPURGE, as 
they call the narrow-!eaved ones eu. 


. Botan L Sce PUMPKIN, . ; 
— 172 ard's Tail, in Botany, piper, a genus of the 


i tyjoynia claſs. Its characters are. that the 
* doleiy faſtened to a ſingle ſtalk, and have no 
complete ſheath; theſe have no petals nor ſtamina, but 
hare two ſummits oppoſite to the root of the germen, 
which are roundiſh 3 they have a large oval germen, but 
no ſtyle, crowned by a prickly triple ſtigma: the germen 
mrerwards becomes a roundiſh berry, with one cell, con- 
tining one globular ſeed. Miller enumerates fourteen, 
Linnzus twenty ſpecies. From a ſpecies of this genus 
is obtained the black pepper, which is an aromatic fruit 
of a hot dry quality, chiefly uſed in the ſeaſoning of 
Eb the product of a ſhrub, growing in ſeveral parts of 
the Eaſt Indies, chiefly J-va, Sumatra, Malacca, and the 
coaſts of Malabar. The plant is very weak, and of the 
reptile kind; and for that reaſon uſually planted at the 
faot of the larger trees, as the areca, cocoa, &c. 

Pepper grows in buncnes or cluſters, at firſt green; as 
the grains rip*n, they grow reddiſh; and, at laſt, after 
being expoſed a while to the ſun, and, probably, gathered 
before perfect maturity, they become black, in the con- 
dition we ſee them. 

The iruit is gathered in November. It muſt be choſen 
harge, full, not wrinkied, without duſt, with a good 
many white grains in it; and care muſt be taken the 
largeſt berties have not been picked out, as is often done, 
to make white pepper. 


PEPPER, white, piper album, is the fruit of the ſame plant 


with the black, and is prepared from it by moiſtening 
it with the {ea-water, and then expoling it in the ſun, 
and caſting away the outer bark, which, abandoning the 
rains, leaves them white. 
Faces M. Dellon, a late traveller, ſays, they ſtrip off 
the ſkin, by beating it before it be quite diy; or by ſoak- 
ing it in water after it has dried, and then beating it. 
Many authors, and among the reſt Pomet, will have the 
white pepper to be natural, and the fruit of a different 
plant trom the black; but M. Dellon, who expreſly de- 
clares the contrary from his own long experience, hong 
to put the matter paſt doubt. 
Wiite pepper muſt be choſen after the ſame manner as 
_ with this farther care that it hath not been dyed 
white. 
Popper that is ſold ground, is very apt to be ſophiſticated ; 
the black with burnt cruſt of bread, &c. the white with 
aten rice. 
Of theſe pungent ſpices the black ſort is the hotteſt and 
ſtrongeſt, and moſt commonly uſed for medicinal, as 
vell as culinary purpoſes. Pepper, infuſed in water, im- 
Peegnates the menſtruum pretty ſtrongly with its flavour. 
Mt weakly with its taſte: the eſſential oil, which riſes 
tothe ſurface of the water in boiling it, is thin, light, and 
linpid ; in {meil, firong and agreeable; and in taſte, 
mild. 'The quantity of extracts from both kinds of pep- 
ber is nearly the lame z that by rectified ſpitit amount- 
ng to about one-eighth, and the watery to near one 
alf their weight. But thole of the white are weaker 
han the other ſort, 


Fppr . . . 4 
"PER, long, piper longum, is thus denominated from its 


8 which is cylindrical aad about an inch and a half 
beds it conſiſts of an aſſemblage of grains, or 


A 22 cloſe to one another, of a brownilli co- 
py rdering without on red, and within on black; 
2 by a long pedicle to a plant, like that of the 
ky Lark and of the ſame genus, but lower, and its 
the "Loma ler and greener. Its talte reſembles that of 
its ir ner, but it is hotter and more pungent; and 
Piituous extract is proportionably more hery: in its 


e properties, it entirely agrees with the for- 
Vor. III. No 262, 


E 


There are three kinds of this pepper, that of the Eafl In- 
dies, that of America, and that of Ethiopia, called alto 
grain of Zelim ; though the firſt alone is the proper long 
pepper, the reſt reſembling it but little. 
It muſt be choſen new, large, heavy, well filled, hard to 
break, and without duſt or mixture: it chief uſe is in 
medicine, where it enters ſeveral Galenical compoſitions; 
among the reſt Venice treacle. 
PEPPER, Barbary, bell, bird, and bonnet. Sce CarsicuM. 
PEPPER, Guinea, piper Indicum, obtained ſrom a ſpecies of 
the CAPSICUM, is a reddiſh pod, of a coral colour, much 
eſteemed by the Americans, from among whom it is 
brought, and by them called chile, and by the French, 
arden coral, 


t is a native of the Caſt and Well Indies, and raiſed in 

ſome of our pardens. 
It is now cultivated pretty commonly in France, eſ- 
pecially in Languedoc, where it is uſed in making vine- 
gar, and is likewiſe comfited with ſugar. It muſt be 
choſen new, in large pods, dry, entire, and red. 
In taſte it is extremely pungent and acrimonious; it gives 
out its pungency to rectified ſpirit, together with a pale 
yellowith red tincture. It is ſometimes given, in ſmall 
quantities, as one of the higheſt ſtimulants in cold phleg- 
matic temperaments, in ſome paralytic caſes, in relax- 
ations and inſenſibility of the ſtomach, and for promot- 
ing the eſſicacy of aloetie medicines, and the deobſtruent 
gums in uterine diſorders. 
It is uſed principally at table: a ſpecies of it, called in 
the Weſt Indies hird-pepper, is the baſis of the powder 
brought from thence under the name of Cayenne pepper 
See CAPSICUM. 
There are four kinds of this; the firſt called by the Ame- 
ricans chilchotes ; the ſecond, very ſmall, chi/terpin ; 
both of a very pungent taſte ; the third, tonalchiles, mo- 
derately hot, and eaten by the natives like other fruit 
with bread ; the fourth, ch:/pelagna, moderntely pungent, 
ſometimes uſed by the Spaniards in the preparation of 
chocolate; there is alſo a fifth kind, called agy, grow- 
ing in Peru. 

PEPPER, Jamaica, called by the Dutch ame mi, by the g Ha- 

niards prmenta de Jamaica, is the fruit of a irce, the - 

tus folus aiternis of Linnzas, growing plentiſuliy in 

Jamaica, and other American iflands. 

It is a real aromatic, and may ſupply the defect of cloves, 

nutmeg, and cinnamon; whence it is cal'ed alſo hy the 

Engliſh, a//-/p:ice. The French call it the round clove, 

ſrom its round ſhape, and its taſte reſembling that ſpice. 

See PIMEN To. 

Perrenx, Ciapa, pimienta de Ciapa, a name given by the 
Spaniards to a ſort of ſpice which they diſcovered in 
Ciapa, a province of Guatimala, in New Spain, and of 
which they were at firſt very fond, both in food and me- 
dicine. 

In medicine it is a very good cephalic and tomachic. It 
is recommended very ſtrongly alſo by ſome of the Span- 
iſh writers, as a cure for the epilepſy and gutta ſerena 
but thoſe who tried it in theſe caſes do not confirm ſuch 
accounts. | 
The deſcriptions we have of it are, that it has the taſte 
of cloves, pepper, cinnamon, and ginger, all biended 
together; and Redi is of opinion, that it is no other 
than our P{MENTO, or Jamaica pepper. 

PEPPER, Indian See Guinca PFF and CAPSICUM, 

PEPPER, poor-man's, a name fomeiimes given to the epi- 
um. Sce DITTANDER. 

Pepprk, <val!, a name ſometime given to a ſpecies of SE- 
bun, or /efſer houſe-lerk. 

PEPPER, water, a ſpecies of ps/ygorum, or KNOT-gra/s, in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem. Millet and others make it a ſpe- 
cies of the per/icaria, or ARSMARTY, 

PEPPER-gra/s. Sce PILULARIA, 

PEPPER-mint, the name of a ſpecies of MINT. 

PePPER»wwort, à name by which ſome call the h,], cr 
DITTANDER-. 

PEPPER-bird, the Engliſh name of the mp, with 
a yellow rump, otherwiſe called TOUCAN. 

PEPPER-muſhromm, in Botany, a name given by Dr, Liſter 
to a new ſpecies of fungus, diſcovered by him in the 
woods of Yorkthire, whoſe juice 1s acrid and hot as 
pepper. This is ſomewhat larger than the common eſ- 
culent muſhroom, but of the ſame ſhape with that, hav- 
ing a round head and open gills undejneath. Ihe head 
is very fleſhy, and the pedicle allo is ſolid, not hollow, 
as in moſt other of the large funguſes': any part of this 
muſhroom being cut or broken, it bleeds very freely a 
white milky juice, like that of the tithymals. "This juice 
taſtes like pepper, only that it is much hotter. It is 
not viſcous or clammy to the touch, and the air does not 
much diſcolour it; nor does it render the blade of the 
knife, with which it is cut, black, as moſt other veget- 
able juices do. When let out of the plant it very ſoon 
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concretes into a firm and dry maſs, making a ſort of 
cake; and when thus dried into a ſolid ſubſtance, it 
retains its white colour and pungent taſte. It is very re- 
markable, that this muſhroom, though ſo hot to our 
tongues as not to be endured, yet is ſo well ſuited to the 
palates and nature of certain inſects, that| they can not 
only feed on it, but live comfortably in the midſt of it. 


The yellow naked ſnail feeds greedily on the plant While 


growing, and the ſtalks of it at ſuch times as the juice 
is ſharpeſt of all, that is, while it is growing to the full 
ſize, are full of the maggots and worms hatched from 
the eggs of flies, depoſited there for a nidus and food 
for them in that ſtate. The juice has a great affinit) 
with euphorbium, and may be brought into medicinal 
uſe, perhaps, to very good purpoſe. 

John Bauhine deſcribes a muſhroom much reſembling 
this, but ſmaller and leſs fleſhy ; and the Pruſſians and 
Polanders have a fort of great muſhroom, which they call 
GROOZDISHYS, which agrees with this in many parti- 
culars; but it is larger and thicker. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 89. 
PeEPPER-water, a liquor prepared by the curious for exa- 
mination by the microſcope, as always affording a great 
number of ſmall animals. 

The method of preparing it is this: put common black 
pepper, groſsly powdered, into an open veſſel, ſo as to 
cover the bottom of it half an inch thick, and put to it 
rain or river water, till it covers it an inch, ſhake or ſtir 
the whole well together, at firſt mixing, but never 
diſturb it afterwards : let the veſſel be expoſed to the air, 
uncovered; and in a few days there will be ſeen a pel- 
licle or thin ſkin ſwimming on the ſurface of the liquor, 
appearing of ſeveral] colours. 

'T his is a congeries of multitudes of ſmall animals; and 
being examined by the microſcope, will be ſeen all in 
motion: the animals, at firſt ſight, are ſo ſmall as not to 
be diſtinguiſhable, unleſs to the greateſt magnihers ; 
but they grow daily till they arrive at their full five. 
Their numbers are alſo continually increaling, til the 
whole ſarface of the liquor is full of them, to a con- 
ſiderable depth. When diſturbed they will ſometimes 
all dart down to the bottom, but they ſoon after come up 
to the ſurface again. The ſkin appears ſoone ſt in warm 
weather, and the animals grow the quickelt ; but in the 
ſevereſt cold it will ſucceed, unleſs the water freezes. — 
Baker's Microſcope, p. 71. 

About the quantity of a pin's kead of this ſcum, taken 
up on the nib of a new pen, or the tip of a hair-pencil, 
is to be laid on a plate of clear glaſs; and if applied 
firſt to the third magnikier, then to a ſecond, and finally 
to the firſt, will ſhew the different animalcules it con— 
tains, of ſeveral kinds and ſhapes as well as ſizes. Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 284. 

The animalcules diſcoverable in this liquor, are princi- 
pally of fix kinds. 1. 'The largeſt kind of all is in length 
about the diameter of a hair, and of ſcarce a fourth part 
of that meaſure in breadth ; they are very thin and tran- 
ſparent, but their back is darker than their belly; they 
turn about very frequently and nimbly in the water ; 
their ſides are fringed war a great number of minute 
ſcet, which are ſeen principally at the two ends; and at 
one end there are alſo ſome briſtles longer than the feet, 
which make a fort of tail. They are very nimble, and 
walk as well as ſwim, and will climb up a hair, if put 
in among them. 

2. There is a ſmaller ſort, whoſe length is about a third 
of a hair's breadth ; but their tail is five or fix times as 
long as their body. This they either carry ſtrait, or in a 
ſpiral form; and at the other end they thruſt out a ſort 
of bearded tongue: theſe make a conſtant current of wa- 
ter toward them. 

3. There is a ſmaller ſort than theſe, which are ſome- 
times ſeen of an oval figure, and ſometimes long and flat 
like a flounder : theſe alſo have feet, which are plainly 
ſeen when the water is evaporating. © 

A fourth kind appear like ilender worms, fifty times as 
long as broad: their thickneſs is not above the hundredth 
part of a hair's breadth ; and they move with equal caſe 
either forward or backward. There are a fifth ſort ex- 
tremely minute and round; and a fixth kind which are 
longer than theſe, but not larger ; and probably there 
may be yet many kinds not diſcovered. Theſe ſmall ani- 
mals are eafily deſtroyed ; a little diſſolved ſalt or ſugar, 


or ſpirit of vitriol, or even ſpittle, wiil kill them; and | 


in the drying away of the waters many of them burſt. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 203. 

PEPSIS, 1s, which ſignifies bo:ling, in Medicine, the 
wa hyp or DIGESTION of foods or humours in the 

ody. 

PEPTIC, in Medicine. See PEPASTIC. 

FEPUZ1ANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, otherwiſe called 
PHRYGIANS, or CATAPHRYGIANS, 

They had their name Pepuzians, from a pretence that 


6 | 


PER accidens. 
PER ACUTUM merftruum. See Mtxsrpr 
PER AQUATORES, among the Rotans, - 


PERAMBULATION »of the foreſt, the ſurve 


PER 


Jeſus Chriſt appeared to one of th 
city of Pepuza in Phrygia, which 
Sec QUINTILIANS, 

Sec ACCIDERS. 


eir propheteſſ 
Was theit hol 


s in the 
7 My, 


. : 4 
pointed to regulate the cenſus according to ey Tors ap 


circumſtances, by cafing thoſe tha 
and raiſing the taxation if too low. 


ery may! 
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t wete OVerchat ged 
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1 7 . in 4. 
ing about a foreſt, or the limits of it, by juli m Walk. 
Oiher 


officers thereto appointed, to ſet down 

- the a 
bounds thereof, and what is within the fore} 2 re 
without. and what 


PER AMBULATION of pari/hes is annually performed in 9 


der to preſerve thoſe bounds of pariſhes which har 
long ſettled by cuſtom ; and becauſe theſe e 2 
were performed in the rogation week orgy 


G the ; ; 
were anciently called gange-days, from the N 
2 


gangan, to go. 
In the perambulation of a pariſh, no refreſhments can be 
claimed by the pariſhioners, as due of Tight fro 
houſes or lands in virtue of cuſtom. oo 
Theſe perambulations were, in the times of popery, 2 
companied with great abuſes, viz. with feaſtings - 4 f 
perſtition; being performed in the nature of proceſſicns 
with banners, hand-bells, lights, ſlaying at crofies, and 
the like: and, therefore, when proccilions were och. 
den, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, it was require 
that, for the retaining of the prrambrulaticn of the circuits 
of pariſhes, the people ſhould, once in the year. at the 
uſual time, with the curate and the ſubantial men of 
the .pariſh, walk about the parithes, and at their return 
to church make their common prayers, Sc. 


FERAMBULATIONE Facienda is 2 writ commanding the 


theriftf to make perambulation, and ſet down the bound: 
of two or more manots, whoſe limits are not fo well 
known. 

The writ de perambulatione facienda is only iſſued where 
the lords of both manors agree to have fuch perambr. 
lation. If one of them refute, the other mult ſeck his 
remedy by a writ de RATIONABLLIBUS divi/s, 


PER AMBULATOR, in Surveying, an inftrument for the 


meaſuring of diſtances; called alſo PEDOUETEER, waz 
bier, and ſurveying wheel. 

Its advantages arc its handineſs and expedition: its con- 
trivance is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the wheel of a 
coach; in which ſtate it perſorms its office, and meaſures 
the road without any trouble at all. 

There is ſome difference in its make: that now moit 
uſual, and molt convenient, is as follows. 


PER AMBULATOR or way-wiſer, cenſiructian of the. The 


perambulator (repreſented Tab. II. Survey. fig. 33.) con- 
fiſts of a wheel two feet ſeven inches and a half in di- 
ameter ; conſequently half a pole, or eight feet and three 
inches in circumſerence. On one end of the axis 154 
nut, three quarters of an inch in diameter, divided into 
eight tecth, which, upon moving the wheel round, fall 
into the eight teeth of another nut c, fixed on one end 
of an iron rod and thus turn the rod once round, 
in the time the wheel makes one revolution. 'This tod, 
lying along a groove, in the ſide of a carriage of the 1n- 
ſtrument, has at its other end a ſquare hole, into which | 
ſits the end 6 of the little cylinder P. This cylinder 15 
diſpoſed under the dial-plate of a moyement, at the end 
of the carriage B, in ſuch manner as to be moveable 
about its axis. Its end à is cut into a perpetual ſcrew; 
which falling into the thirty-two teeth of a wheel pet- 
pendicular thereto, upon driving the inſtrument forward, 
that wheel makes a revolution, each fixieen pole. Va 
the axis of this wheel is a pinion with ſix teeth, N 
falling into the teeth of another whec| of ſixty are K 
carries it round every hundied and ſixticth pole, or halt 
a mile. | 


This laſt wheel then carrying a hand or index round with 


; el "ers limb 
it, over the diviſions of the dial-plate, whoſe outef ord 
Q COI7Ce:N 4 


is divided into one hundred and ſixty parts, ws 
ing to the one hundred and bxty poles, pore _—_ of 
number of poles paſſed over. Again, 0! d wx, | 
this laſt wheel is a pinion containing twenty Jeelhy: * 
falling into the teeth of a third wheel that AE, 
tecth, drives it ouce round in three hundrec aud ny 
poles, or a mile. On the axis of this whee! oe [th 
of twelve teeth, which, falling into the teeth 0 ; alt 
wheel, that has ſeventy-two teeth, drives 10 once 

in twelve miles. þ 
This fourth wheel carrying another index re 
limb of the dial- plate, divided into twelve, at - lathe 
each mile ſubdivided into halves, quarters» an Aar, 7 
ſerves to regiſter the revolutions ot the abe onen 
to keep account of the half -· miles and miles p 


as far as twelve miles. PerAbls 
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ay-wiſer, uſe of the. The applica- 
bt es 15 edge bd its conſtruction. 
—_— is in the ſurveying of roads, and large 
"hare a great deal of expedition, and not 
diltanc® eu, is required. It is evident, that driving 
moch a "ſerving the hands, has the ſame effect as 
1 chain, and taking account of the chains and 
i IN. 
links. Aae i Tabu ley, the name of a Braſilian ſiſh, 
PERAN g of the pearch, being ten or eleven fingers in 
. 4 about three fingers broad in the broadeſt 


Pan 0 
tion 0 
Its prope 


of the fi 
length, an 


s large and round, and has no teeth, but ſc- 
rough and ſharp prominences; its eyes are 
Jaroe, and it bas one Jong ho running down the back, 
r ſupported by rigid and prickly rays; its tail is 
o_ led; its whole body is a filvery white, with a 
* Muſh of red; its ſcales are extremely ſmall, and of 
A aware figure, and its belly is very white ; it is a 
Lach and is wholeſome and well-taſted. f 
PERANITES, the name of a ſtone mentioned with many 
de tories of its origin, by the writers of the middle 


Patt. . 
Its mouth i 
retal very 


Ken originally to have been only a corruption of the 


word prantides, a name by which the ancients ſeem to 

have called our Hal cites or dropflone. : 

PER ARSIN, and %%, in Mic. Per is a Latin prepo- 
fron, Fanifving by, during; ar /ts and thefts are Greek 
words, the firſt whereof ſignifies elevation or riſing; the 
ſccond poſition, Or ſetting down. ; 

P;r eln, then, ſigniſics in falling, or during the latter 

time of the meaſure : per arſin, in riſing, or in the firſt 

ine of the meaſure. A ſong, countet-point, fugue, &c. 

are ſaid to be per Hen, when the notes deſcend from 

acute to grave: on the contrary, they are per ain, when 
ne notes aſcend from grave to acute. Sec ARS1S. 

Fyrne per ARS1N and theſin. Sec FUGUE. 

PERCA, in /ch:byslogy. See PEARCH, 

PeRca Amboinen/'s, in Tchthyology, the name of a freſh wa- 
ie: 6, ſomewhat reſembling our pearch, but diſfering 
in that it is of a brown colour, and has ſeveral blue lines 
under its inout, and ſome blueneſs in the adjoining fins, 
but its back and belly fins are green. It is caught inthe 
lakes and rivers of freſh-water, at Amboyna, and is a 
very delicately taſted fiſh. Do 

PERCZPTION, perceptio, in Logic, the act of perceiving, 

or apprehending a thing, without making any athrma- 
tion, or negation. See APPREHENSION and CONCEP- 
TION, 
Some writers have confounded IDEA and perception, 
whereas theſe are clearly diſtinguiſhable as the cauſe and 
effect ; the one is an operation of the mind, and the 
other the reſult of that operation. 
The faculty or power of perception, conſtitutes what we 
call the UNDERSTANDING. 
The faculty of perception ſeems to be that which conſti- 
tutes the diſtinction between the animate and inanimate 
parts of the creation. Vegetables, ſome of them, have 
lome degree of motion, and upon different applications 
0! other bodies, alter their figures and motions; ſo as 
hence to obtain the name of ſen/itive plants; which, 
however, is the teſult of mere mechaniſm, and no other- 
wile produced than the ſhortening of a rope by the ef- 
luſion of water. But perception is a metaphyſical princi- 
pie, and is found in ſome degree in all animals; and in 
them alone. 

Kc, Vale, or nod, a long meaſure, much uſed in ſur- 
ching and meaſuring of land. 

Aang the old Romans, and {till among geometricians, 
me periiea, perch, is ten feet; and they otherwiſe call it 
ts atone, firnis, and ecempeda. 
lu Logland, the ſtatute perch contains ſixteen feet and a 
wi and for coppice-woods, &c. eighteen feet, Forty 
BR berehes make a rod, and one hundred and ſixty an 
go ſtomary perch is various in various counties: in 
. Ire it is twenty-four feet; in the foreſt of Sher- 
"Yoke — the foot there being eighteen inches, 
"pe ure whereof is marked in the chancel wall of 
<p ow, and in the church of St. Mary in Notting- 
il Hereforaflire, a perch of walling is ſixteen feet and 
all; 4 far 0 2 walling is ixteen feet an * 
Naur = 3 ditching twenty-one feet, &c. In 
nen ae 2 is from eighteen to twenty-three, and 
Ucn, 0. 5 even, of their feet. 
middle of l. tf a wheel carriage, is faſtened to the 
hes en Mey per axle-tree, and paſſes between the 
8 and its bolſter, being ſecured by the pole- 
ind « 3 about it, and connecting the fore and 
lh fin. 25 together. Thus, AB {Tadb. II. wr 8 
of T0) 9 ) repreſents the percb paſſing under the bod 

„ and faſtened to the hinder axle at C. D 
9 . 


8 


repreſents the fore axle, and W, W, the ſections of tlie 

wheels. It is plain, that in turning a carriage of this 

conſtruction, the larger the wheel, the ſooner it will 
ſtrike againſt the perch; and in the caſe repreſented in 
the ſigute, the wheel ſtrikes againſt the * when the 

axle makes the angle deſeribed by the dotted lines D, P. 

On this account, the ſore- wheels are uſually made ſmaller 

than the hind ones; and notwithſtanding this diminu- 

tion of (ize, the turning of ſuch carriages is attended 
with great inconvenience. In order to remedy this, many 
expedients have been adopted, particularly in coaches, 
chariots, and other light vehicles, to which the Crane- 
necked perch could be conveniently applied. Bur as this 
could not be adapted to the heavier kinds of carriages, 
and is, beſides, attended with a very confiderable "EX 
pence, Mr. Jacod has contrived a more ſimple and leſs 
expenſive method of attaining the propofed end. For 
this purpoſe, inilead of fixing the pin, patling through 
the perch at F, in the centre of the axle, he brings a pro- 
jection backwards from it, as in . 30 and makes the 
axle with the whee!s turn round the pin paſting through 
that projection at P; in which caſe the angle, which the 
wheel makes with the perch, becomes conſiderably leſs, 
before the wheel ſtrikes againſt it. So that a larger 
wheel, in a carriage of this eonfiruttion, will not touch 
the perch ſo ſoon as a Imaller wheel in a carriage of the 
ordinary conſtruction ; and whatever be the ſlze of the 
wheels, the carriage will turn ſhorter than if it were con— 
ſtructed in the former method, with the centre-pin in 
the centre of the axle. This conitruttion is attended 
wich no additional expence, is applicable to all kinds of 
carriages, and is ſtronger thau tue uſual mode of con— 
ſtruction. Jacob's Obſ. on the Structure and Draught of 
Wheel Carriages, 4to. 1773. p. 79. 

PERCHANT, among Few/ers, a vrEcovtird, which the 
fowler has faſtened by the foot, and which fluttcrs about 
the place where it is tied, to draw other birds to it, and 
give the fowler an occaſion of catching them. 

PERCOLATION. See FILTRATTON. 

Many have attempted the condenfing of wines by perce- 
lation, or ſeparating from them that ſuperfluous moiſture 
or water, which dijutes them below the true ſtandard of 
vinous liquors, in order to make them richer, and fitter 
for keeping; but it does not appear that ſuch attempts 
have as yet ſucceeded. 

PERCUNOS, the name of an ancient Pruſſian ido!. Sce 
PoTrIMPOS. | 

PERCUSSION, in Phys, the impreſſion a body makes 
in falling or ſtriking upon another; or the ſhock or col- 
liſion of two moving bodies; which meeting, alter cach 
other's motion. See MoT1oN. 

Percuſſion is eicher airett or oblique, See DIRECTLY and 
OBL1QVE. 

In bodies either perſectly hard, or perfectly ſoft, and ſo 
void of ali claſticity, the laws of percuſſian are caſily d& 
termined ; but fince even the hardeſt bodies have their 
thare of elaſticity, and in claſtic bodies the laws are very 
different, and much more intricate, having been firit at- 
certained in the Philoſophical "Tranſactions, by Sir Chr. 
Wren, Dr. Wallis, and Mt. Huygens, we ſhall lay down 
each apart, 

PERCUSSION, laws of, in bodies net claſtic. 1. If a bod 
in motion, as A (Tab. V. Mechanics, fig. 86.) ſtrike di- 
rectly againſt another at reſt, B, the firſt will loſe juſt as 
much of its motion as it communicates to the ſecond; ſo 
that the two will proceed thence with an equal velocity, 
as if collected into one mats. 

If A therefore be triple of B, A will loſe one fourth of 
its motion ; ſo that if before it moved through a line 
of twenty-four feet in a minute, it will now only move 
eighteen. 

2. If a moving body A ſtrike againſt another alrcady in 
motion, B; the firſt will increaſe the velocity of the 
latter, but will loſe leſs of its own motion than if the 
latter had been at reit ; ſince all here required is, that 
ſome degrees of motion be added to thoſe the latter al- 
ready had, to make them both proceed with an equal 
velocity. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the body A, with twelve degrees of mo- 
tion, to ſtrike againſt the other B, leſs by half, and at 
reſt, the firſt will transfer four degrees of its motion to 
the latter, and retain eight to itſelf : but if it ſtrike with 
twelve degrees of motion on the other already moving 
with three degrees, it will only communicate two de- 
grees z for A being double of B, this needs only half 
the motion to make it proceed with the ſame velocity. 

3. If a moving body A, ſtrike on another B, either at reit, 
or moving more ſlowly, and either in the ſame direction 
or in a contrary one; the ſum of the momenta, if the 
bodies move in the ſame direction, or their ditterence, if 
they move in a contrary one, will be the fame aſtcr the 


cuſſion as before. 
percuſſion 4. If 
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4. If | two equal bodies, A and B, meet each other with | 


equal velocities ; after the congreſs, they will both remain 


at reſt. 


5. If a body A ſtrike directly on another at reſt B; its 
celerity afier the (troke is to its celerity beſore it, as the 
weight of A is to the ſum of the weights of A and B: 
if, therefore, the weights were equal, the celerity after 
the ſhock will be half of what it was before it. 

Thus if A=Q, and its velocity before the ſtroke be 
denominated C, and Bg, then QC will expreſs the 
whole quantity of motion before and after the ſtroke, and 


or, the quantity of motion divided by the weights 


1 
or quantities of matter, will be equal to V the common 


velocity: hence we ſhall have QC=V xQ+9; and, 
therefore C: V:: QA: Q. If g, it will be C: V 
„:::. 

b. If a body in motion A ſtrike directly on another 
moving more ſlowly, but in the ſame diredtion ; the ve- 
locity, after the ſhock, will be equal to the ſum of the 
momenta, divided by the ſum of the weights. 

For the ſum of the momenta both before and after the 
ſtroke is QC + gc, c being the velocity of q or B; there- 


OC+zc . QxC+c 
fore V-=E LL, Henc = = 
ore D ence if Q=g, V Tx 2 
— C+c or half the ſum of the former velocities. 


7. It two equal bodies, moving with different velocities, 
ſtrike directly againſt each other; after the conflict, they 
will proceed with the ſemi-difference of the velocities 
wherewith they were moved before it. 

For the quantity of motion is Q C=gc, and, thereſore, 
8 Tait, V = LES. And 

7 2 2 

if C alſo Se, V=o, and, therefore, the quantity of 
motion is not always the ſame, as the CARTESLANS 
maintain. 

8. If two bodies, A and B, meet direCtly with velocities 
that are reciprocally as their weights; er the conflict, 
they will both remain at reſt: i. e. if Q:q::c: C, 


QC=9c, and var 22 o. 


1 | 
9. If two bodies, A and B, meet directly with the ſame 
velocity ; the celerity, after the impulſe, will be to that 
before it, as the difference of the weights to their ſum. 
For QC-4C=VxQ+9; therefore, V: C:: Q: 
Qt 7 | ; 

10. If two bodies meet directly, with any velocity what- 
ever; the celerity after the {ſtroke will be equal to 
the difference of the momenta, divided by the ſum of 
the weights. For V N 3 

To dittermine the momentum loſt 3 the conflit : multiply the 
celerity which the body had before the conflict, into its 
maſs; thus you have the momentum before the conflict. 
In like manner, multiply the. celerity after the conflict 
into the maſs; thus have you the momentum after the 
conflict. The latter momentum therefore, being ſubtracted 
from the former, leaves the loſs. And hence may the 
magnitudes of the ſtrokes be eſtimated. 

Thus in the three caſes already recited, the momentum 
before the conflict is QC, QC +qc, and QC—gc; and 
V, or the celerity after the conflict, will be reſpeRively 


27 W. E, and W and the momenta of Q 
7 7 2 | . 2 
in the ſeveral caſes Q - . and -N. 


. * 7 . 7 * Q+ q 
therefore the quantities of motion loit byQwill be reſpeCtively 
20 C *C — 
A 22 C 27 ,Qc-2 +Qqc_QC7 D, 


r 7 Q+9 
and QC „ee QectQs A 
+ 


| + Q+9 | 
Hence it appears in the firſt caſe, that the magnitude of 
the ſtroke, which is as the motion loſt, will be as the ce- 
lerity of the ſtriking body; for if its celerity were C, 


the motion loſt would be = z but if it were c, the 


the ſame as if q had been art reſt, and had (truck it 
with the difference of their celetities; for the motion 


luſt is RT 3 but in the caſe now ſuppoſed, the 


motion loſt would be EL SEE 


7 7 
In che third caſe, the magnitude of We le will be 
the ſame as if eicher body 2s 4 had been at reſt, and the 
5 
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PercvSSION, laws 7 in elaſtic bedics. 
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city before it, as the difference ol weig 


| | 


PER 


other, as Q, had ſtruck it with the ſum of their 6) 
cele. 


rities: for the motion loſt is 222. Q 7c 
+ 9 , and in ihe 
caſe now ſuppoſed it would be #7 Ie 


former. Hence it appears, that 3 n 
ſtroke between two given bodies is ae of the 
to their cclative, and not to their abſolute cell beim 
11. A direct or perpendicular ſtroke is to an 2 

as the whole ſine is to the ſine of the angle of; ique one 
For let BC (Tab. V. Mechanics, fe. be ce 
ſtruck, A the ſtriking body, AC the obt ne body 
a © the perpendicular ſtroke ; = ſtroke, 
e le ſtroke a C will be to that of ch el the 
ſtroke in the direction AC asaCto AB e oblique 
AB. For reſolving the force in AC into AB 5 ads 
dicular to BC and AD parallel to it; and : Perpen. 
dent that the force in the direction AB * the : 10 . 
of A C that ſtrikes BC, the other part AD de Pa 
to it. But the magnitude of a perpendicular r 
ſame body moving with the ſame force is to be mea x 
by the line aC=A C; and therefore it 1s to the b ured 
tude of the oblique ſtroke as aC to A B, N 


i. e. 
AB, or as radius to the ſine of the angle of N 


N In bodies petſe 
elaſtic, the force of elaſticity is equal to the . 


with they are compreſſed; chat is, the collifon of tes 
ſuch bodies on each other is equivalent to the motion 
which either of them would acquire, or loſe, b 2 
ſimple impulſe. This force exerting iſe'f contrary ws, 
a motion equivalent thereto muſt be ſubtracted from the 
motion in the impelling body, and added to that in th 
body impelled by mere impulſe, to find their velociti 
after percuſſion. See ELasTiCITY. ; 
12. If a body ſtrike direQtly on an immoreable oblacte 
eicher one or both of them being elaſtic; the body wil 
be reflected with the ſame velocity where: with it rack 
and in the ſame line. For if the elaſticity were wa 
the whole force of the ſtriking body would be ſpent n 
overcoming the reſiſtance of the obſtacle; and conſe. 
quently all the motion would ceaſe : it follows, that the 
whole force is employed in compreſſing the elaſtic body; 
by which means it acquires an elaſtic force equal thereto 
lince then the elaſticity, when the compreſling force | 
ſpent, reduces the body into its former ſtate, it repels the 
other with the ſame torce wherewith it ſtruck; conſe 
quently, it will rebound with the ſame velocity. And 
becaule an elaſtic body reſtores itſelf in the ſame di. 
rection wherein it was compreſſed (there being no reaſ1m 
why it ſhould change its direction) the body will rebound 
in the ſame right line. 

13. If an elaſtie body ſtrike obliquely on an immoxcabe 
obſtacle, it will rebound in ſuch manner as to make the 
angle of reflexion equal to the angle of incidence. See 
this demonſtrated with regard to light, by a method which 
applies to all impingingelaſlic bodies, under REFLECT10N. 
14. If an claſtic body A ſtrike directly againſt another 
at reſt B equal to it; after percuſſion A will remain at 
reſt, and B will proceed with the ſame velocity which 
A had before the ſhock, and in the ſame direction. 
For if the bodics were not elaſtic, each wou!d proceed, 
after the ſtroke, in the ſame direction, and with halt the 
velocity; but ſince the elaſtic ſorce acts in the ſame di- 
rection wherein the compreſſion is made, and is equi 
the compreſling force ; it repels A with half its velocity, 
and therefore ſtops its motion : but it drives Þ farther with 
half its velocity, and therefore accelerates its mouon. [tis 
therefore carried after the ſhock, with the whele celerity 
wherewith A was carried before it, and A remains at 10% 
The quantity of motion before the ſtroke 1s QC, and 
the motion loſt by percyf19r, being the double of that lolt 


SW : a 
between non-elaſtic bodies is 2821, therefore the mo 
| 2007 


mentum aſter the ſtroke will be a Dt 


QUC=QE1, and Vv = QC=C1. and the w 
+9q 17 ea 
of q, whoſe motion is equal to that loſt by Ge: * 


2002 _2QC 10%, vic SEE. 
D oF ip o 
= O; and D =. 0 
Hence, ſince A (Tab. V. Mechan. fig: 89.) trans eds 7 
its force to B; B in like manner will transfer it to C, 
again to D, and D to E. Wherefore if there Jug 
equal elaſtic bodies, mutually touching cach ot a * 
A be ſtruck againſt B, all the intermediate age ew 
ing at reſt, the laſt alone, E, will be moves 

with the velocity wherewith A ſtruck 28 ” ther 
15. If an elaſtic body, A, ſtrike direaly on 


its velo⸗ 
. M 1 o 7 wil be to ts „ 
reſt, B; its velocity, after percuſſion, e deri 


PE R 


communicates to B, is to the fame, | 


but the telocit! it 


* 1 
„the weight 7 i : 
2s double tereforc, the velocity of A is to the ve- 


f A tothe ſum of the weights. 


29! Tin . h 
Aſter b, as the difference of weights to the double 
U 


Jocity © 


2 72 992 2 Lot therefore, V 27 
They V 7 Ui? 

C7, conſequently, dE 2 7 :O + 7 And 
5 20 
becauſe Vt TEC] 


0420. 

2 1 — ſtrike a leſs body at reſt, the velo- 
7 gen to it will be leſs than che double of its own ve- 
city 


m 9, then v= : Q © vill be 
locity- If Q7q, let . Q+7 
e AP RY na 
equilto = - 


m2 11 1+ = 


| ls gie , 
The velocity which a grcater body gives to a leſs 
1 at reſt, 15 * that which the leis body moved with 
OG & : : : £ W 
4 velocity would commumcate to tuts gredte! body 
25 8 magnitude Ol the Center it the maguitude 


A reit, 425 ns i | 6 
TSA ] T 1 luppote d to be at reit then 
ol tt 5 bod [i LT 10 , 
; but if Q be arreſt, and 4 ſtrike it with the 
+ 4 A 


be * he velocity of () after the itroke would be 
eele :!“ 1 4 - — 


270. theteſore the velocity given by the greater body 
22 
\ h 
IT. | : 3 220.2280. 0 
l to that giren DF dhe 2015-28 1 
g i | ) 7 q T7 4 
72 er body ſtribkes againſt a lefs, the greater 
3 not COME to reſt, but Move MOICc ſlowly: for 


1 

Dot N 5 

price 074, A:? wil be poſitive, and therefore, in the 
* I f — F | 7 7 — 5 a . 

O: -:: C: V, V will be poſitiveb ut 

. * 

| Decame ) = ACE + - 

„, Aan, if an clathc body itrike a larger elaſtic body 

i + the ſualer body will always rebound, and move 

in a Contrary dircftion to what it did at firſt, and alſo 

aire the larger bady a greater quantity of motion than 

hat was originally in the ſmaller body. For as 705 
)—q will be a negative quan'ity, and therefore, V will 

negative, or Q will move backwards. Ant this quan- 

tiry of motion communicated, may be preater than the 

original motion in ny ratio leſs than that of 2 to 1, For 


ſupbohne the ſmall body and its velocity, to be denoted 
by uni y, and the larger body at reſt by x, the velocity 
2 


of x after the ſhock will be 


and it anti 
2. nd its quantity of 


2 X 


motion will be py But though the proportion of 
* 


2x to 1+x increaſes when x increaſes, yet its limit will 
be the proportion of 2 to 1; which is the limit to 
which the motion of x may approach indefinitely near. 
Hence it follows, that if the force of moving bodies be 
me ſured by their quantity of motion, „body may, by 
ſercuſ en, immediately communicate a greater torce than 
welt has to another, and this in any proportion leſs than 
double. | 
Bu. if ocher elaſtic bodies be interpoſed, a body may 
mediately communicate a greater force than its own to 
another large body x, in any proportion leſs than that 
of av 104, Thus if +=1ccooco, the body 1 with 
the velocity 1, may, by the means of intermediate bo- 
dies. Five 17 the force 0900005000 3 and the ſum of the 
ablolute forces of ail theſe bones taken together, ariſing 
Irom the Perot Ven, may exceed the korce of the first or 
unity, Many ratio lets than 2x4/x to 1, or 2000020000 
to 1, aitiouph the relative force in all caſes remains as at 
firſt =1. | 
Thelc are paradoxes which cannot be urged againſt thoſe 
ho maint 119 the forces of bodies to be mcaſurcd by 
their malen and the ſquares of their velocities, 
s allo to be obterved, that thoſe who meaſure ſorce by 
ie quan'ity of motion, muſt deny that there is any torce 
ed by te impreſſions, made on ſoft bodies, or by the 
bending of elattic bodies; for if any were loll from ſuch 
canles, the ſum of the quantities of motion of bodies 
doling the lame way, could not remain the ſame before, 
curing, and after the thock, which is an univerſal rule 
emitted by Xhe Newtonians. But they admit that a 
pring bent between two bodies may, by unbending itfelf, 
Snetate motion in theſe bodies. Hence it follows that, 
according to this docktine, though a ſpring may give mo- 
tion to bodies, it cannot, by a contrary action, take it 
away; Which ſeems no ſmall paradox. See Fokce. 
Shots 9 moves towards the body C, at reſt, and 
58 2 late body B of a mean magnitude be placed 
et between them, ſo that A firſt impels B, and then 


impels C, a greater motion will be given to C than if 
OL, III. N? 263. 


| 


C C: 2 Q+4. .Conſcquently 


| 


FER 


C:, and A- B: B- C:: B: C; but Cy B, therc- 


7 
fore B- Cz. A—B; and therefore BZ A=B4C, and 
AC Þ 
2B 2 ATC: but D = —-; therefore B+ — 43 

B B 
+ C. The fame propoſition might be demonſtrated, if 
C were the greateſt body and A the leaſt. 
Now it is plain, that the velocity of the body C iruck 


2 4 a A A a 

only by A would be a denotinę the 
AC 2A +20 

velocity of A: the velocity of B, ſtruck immediately by 


2 A u a 
A, would be 223 5. b denoting the velocity of B: 
X41 x 


and, thereſore, the velocity of C ſtruck by B moved 


: : 235 2 HBN 2 A 4 
with che velocity s would be. = 


— — - — — — 
—— 


ng BTC BTC ATB 
8 8 TEL But 


BA+BB+CA+CB A+B+©Ltc 


4 A3 4A 4 


A4B+ SA 10 41 AT 1e 
B 


::2A+2C:A+B+ => 
3 


TC. And the ſecond antecedent is evidently greater 

than the ſecond conſequent; therefore the firſt antece- 

dent is greater than the hcil conſequent. But if B were a 
* 


43 


mean proportional between A and C, B+ * would be 
I 
leſs than in any other cafe. For it B==7 the mean pro- 
a AC n 3 
portional, B+ = = m 2m; but if Bunz, 
Fg 4 
AC : AC-. 
then BT n DIT; i. e. n K 20 
13 FE ae AF 
o_ e 41D. 


If more bodies be interpoſed betw: 


tion of C will be greater; and it will de the greatett 
when the bodies intcrpoied conſtitute a ferics of mean 


21. It there be a icries of a hundred bodies in the pro- 
portion of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, Kc. and the motion | 

by the greateit body, the velocity commume aeg to the 
ſmalleſt will betothatwith waich the grentell mover! nearly 
as 2,338, 500,000,007 0 1. An 5 if the moti m 5 ins 
by the leaſt body, the quarti'y of motion will be in— 
creaſed on the whole nearly as 1 to 4,55 5,07 0,040,000, 


But it is to be obſerved, thut there is a miſtake in the 


proportionals between A and C. bid. Prop. 12. 


im pre ſhion of Huygens's book, as to che firſt number, 
which is there printed 14,760.000,000, inlieed of 2,338, 
&c. lo that the velocity thus given to the ſmalleit body 
is 150 times greater than what the printed copy of Ilux- 
gens aſſigns. Bernoulli, Diſc. ſur. ie Mouy, Oper, tom. 
iii. p. 34. and SGravelande, Pref, ad Huygen. Oper, 
Poſt. tom. it. Amlt. 1728. 

This ſtupendous augmentation of the quantity of motion 
is 3 remarkable inſtance, of the falſity of che Carte ſian 
principle, that the ſame quantity of motion is always 
preſerved in the world. 

Some have thought this augmentation no ſmall dificulty 
againlt thoſe who maintain the moving force or POWer 
of action in bodies, to be proportional to thei: quanti— 
ties of motion. This diſſiculty docs not preſs the L-ib- 
nitians ; for it is to be oblerved, that notwithſtanding the 
prodigious increaſe of motion here aligned, yet there is 
no increment of the vs via of this ſyſtem of bodies. 
Sce FORCE and Vis vital 

A learned author has urged, that if the force! of bodies 
were in proportion to their quantities of motion, the in— 
creale in the motion here mentioned might be employed 
to reſtore the motion of the firlt body, and hence make 
a perpetual motion. But it is anfwered, that as the mo- 
tion of the lait is 1ncreated in the fame direckion with 
the firſt, the motion of: all the reſt will he in the contra 
ry direction, and equal to that of the laſt diminiſhed by 
unity: hence the fun of the monons in the ſame di- 
rection remains as it did, equal to that of the ifirit and 
ſmalle!t body, which we ſuppoſe unity. See Maclau- 
rin's Nemonltrat. de ix du choc des Corps, p. 21. 
Paris, 1724, mid 5 Graveland. Rem. ſur la Poſnbillt. 
Mouvement pernetucl, in Journ, Liter. | 

It is to be Obtarved, that there is a limit which the vclo- 
city communicated ro the lit body never amounts 


du 


to 
(ſuppoling the: brit and laſt bodies, and the velocity of 
the tacit belore the ltroke, Its be bi. I» Mut to which * 
approaches continually, while the number ot ſuch bo- 
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Mes interpoſed between the firſt and laſt is always in- 


creaſed. And this limit is to the velocity of the firſt 
body before the ſtroke, in the ſubduplicate ratio of the 
Arſt body to the lait. : 
Mr. Huygens has not mentioned this limit, but the curious 
may fee the determination of it in Mr. Maclaurin's 
Fiuxions, art. 514. 

22. If two equal elaſtic bodies, A and B, meet direct- 
ly, and with cqual velocity; each will rebound with the 
ſame velocity wherewith it ruck, and allo in the ſame 
direction. 

For ſetting aſide the elaſticity, both would remain at reſt : 
their whole force therefore is ſpent in the compreſſion 3 
but their elaſtic force whereby they rebound in the former 
direction is equal thereto: this ſorce therefore acting 
equally on each body A and B, will produce the ſame 
celerity in each; and that equal to the former. So that 
they will rebound with the celerity wherewith they 
ſtruck. 

23. If two equal elaſtic bodies, A and B, ſtrike directiy 
ayainſt each other with uncqual velocities: after the 
ſhock they will rebound with interchanged velocities. 
For ſuppoſe the bodies to concur with the velocies C + c 
and C: if they meet with the ſame velocity C, after the 
ſhock, they would both move with the ſame velocity C. 
If B were at reit, and A ſhould ſtrike upon it with the 
celerity c after the ſhock, A would remain at reſt, and 
B be moved with the celerity c. Therefore the exceſs of 
the celerity c, wherewith A is carried, is transferred 
wholly by the conflict to B: A therefore is moved with 
the celerity C, and B with the celerity Ce. 

Hence, after percyſſi2n, they recede from each other with 
the ſame veiocity as before they concurred, 

The two propoſitions in theſe two laſt articles may be 
proved otherwiſe thus: the momentum of Q before the 


ſtroke is QC; the motion loſt by it 1s 28 5 — ; 


2 
therefore, its quantity of motion aſter the {troke will be 


N —. . — _ S — Con- 
+9 7 
ſequently V = * & SI 
Q+ 


— . 
The quantity of motion in 4 before the ſtroke is - 9 c, 


and that loft by-Q and acquired by 9 is 2 (AT ; 


and, therefore, its momentum after the ſtroke will be 


8 Q 7 
1 28 rr .. nut when QS 7. Va 
7 


24. If two claſtic bodies, A and B, ſtrike directy on each 
other with velocities that are reciprocally proportional to 
their weights; after collifion they will rebound with the 
ſame velocity wherewith they met. 


For Q:q::c:C, therefore CQgg ei; and V= 
QC-2QC—C9zy ER QC=C,z— Q+qx=—=C 


1 webs Q+7 
=; and v 220197 NE q<+Qe = +<c. 


+9 7 

25. If an elaſtic body A ſtrike on another equal one, in- 
dued with a leſs degree of motion B; aſter percufſion, 
both will proceed in the ſame, viz. in the former direc- 
tion, and with interchanged velocities. 

For ſuppoſe A to ſtrike with the velocity CA, upon B 
moving with the velocity C. Since by reaſon of the equal 
velocities C and C, there ariſes no impulſe; it is the 
ſame thing as if A ſtruck on B, with the ſole celerity c, 
on B at reſt. But in that caſe A would remain at reſt, 
and B would move with the velocity c therefore, after 
percuſſion, A will move with the ſole cclerity C, and B 
with the celerity C + c, both according to the former 
direction, there being nothing to change that di- 
rection. | . 

For in this caſe, the quantity of motion in Q before the 


ſtroke is Q C, the motion loſt by it is — —_— 45 
and the quantity of motion after the ſtroke il F. Se- 
20 q—=2Qc9 — 92. 2Qcq4—-QC 9. and there- 
Qt+9 8 Q +9 
fore V = QQ. 
? 7 
The momentum of before the ſtroke is q c, that loſt by 
Q and acquired by q is 20 7 E; therefore tlie 


7 ; 
momentum of g after 8 will be gc + 
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2QCe=2Q7t fc+2QCe—q ,. 
EE ha As 

n the cate re ſu d — 
T "bins 


2 e, and v 2 - 
— 
= CG 


4 

22 2 
26, If a moving body A ſtrike on anothe 
ſtroke will be the ſame as would be made b f. * the 
ſtriking on B at reſt, with the difference 4 1 * A 
cities. or KT velo. 
Hence, ſince the elaſtic force is equal to the : 
acts on the bodies A and B with the diſſe perenſon; i 
2 rence of th 
velocities they had before the congreſs. 5 
27: To determine the velocities of any twy elaflic bodies, A 
and B, after firiking directly on each other with (yy <2. 
tres, If the elaſtic body A ſtrike on B, either 3 3 
moving faſter than A; the velocity, v. = of A a 
percuſſion, is found thus: as the ſum of the weights wo 
double of either of them, ſuppoſe, in this cafe 1 5 
fo is the difference of the velocities before e, 65 
to a velocity, which ſubtracted from the velocity of & 
before the impulſe (in the other caſe added to ir) lea 
the velocity of A after the congreſs. : 
If the two elatlic bodies, A and B, meet each other: th 
velocity of A, after the impulſe, is found thus: 2 — 
ſum of the weights is to the double of cither of Fas 
ſuppoſe of B, ſo is the ſum of the velocitics before cots, 
ſon, to a velocity which ſubtracted from the vel, City of 
A before colliſion, leaves its celerity aſter collifion._ * 
28, In the direct collifion of bodics the fate reſpectire 
velocity is preſerve, i. e. in a direct concurrence, the 
diſference of velocities is the ſame before and aſter the 
ſhock; and in a direct mutual encounter, the difference 
of velocities after the ſhock is the ſame with their fur 
before it. 


e's 


CO; it. 


Hence they retire from each other, aſter the impulſe, 


with the ſame velocity wherewith they met. 
Thus v —V=Czxc. For v = REES, 
7 
und V YEE 2 Leg. 
, 


therefore v» = V = 


Q+09 
2 C+9cxQc>QC=29C+Cg_OC49:0C +0 
Q+7 a 
a Q Ce 


= ere. 


It is a miſtake, therefore, of Des Cartes, and hisfollowers, 
that the ſame quantity of motion is ilill preſerved in the 
world, 
Thus, let 9 at reſt be greater than the impinging body 
and the quantity of motion will be increcaſed by 
colliſion: let g=Q+zx, and C the velocity of Q: the 
\ { 


of 
2 ZZ 


velocity of the body 4 after the ſtroke will be = 


Y 
1 C x C 
W *. 
2Q + x 2Q + x 
Q will be QCc—Cz 3 
Q 7 2Q + x 
lute momentum of g after the Ttroke will be = & C 


but the velocity of the bod; 


; therefore the abſo- 


x C n * * 
20 + x = Q+x x C= ——-. 
2Q+ x 0 
But the momentum of the body Q iz=QX = 55-7 » 
2Q&T 4 


and the quantity of motion in both bodies will be = 


2QC+2QzxC+QxC _ 2Q:C+3Q*T 0c 


= 5T +. 


; but the quantity of motion before 


2 1 ——_ 
+ x e ren 
2 + x 
the ſtroke was QC, which is leſs than the former quan- 
2 FF? 
! 


0 TY 
” Af * C 3 for * C It tne 
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tity, becauſe — 
70+: 5 
bodies return to a ſecond ſtroke with the velocities 20quire 
ed by the firit, they will recover their firlt velociticny 
in which caſe the quantity of motion will be diminiſhes 
30. If two elaſtic bodies, A and B, meet or clektabe 
each other directly; the ſum of the factums af the makes 
into the ſquares of the velocities remains the ſame, before 
and after the congreſs: hence the ſame quantity 01 torce 
is likewiſe preſerved in the congreſs. 70424 
31. To determine the motion of two bodies, A and B (f1g-47- 


0 oy * . + 4 1 12 52 
flriking obliquely again/t each other, ohether they be clajitcy 


or not elaftic. 'The motion of the body A along AC is 


. . 2 — 0 1 ; / 
reſoluble into two others, in the directions A E and a 


„ 


P E R 


1 ion of B ”=_ 

and the _—_ B G: and the velocities through AD 

(0 51 N to the velocities through A C and BC 
28 . „ne 

ent lines A D, F, Ae, Be: now ſince 

ES has "ies AE and BG are parallel, the forces 
i) 27 


acting accoro”s 
7 , and mu! 


hte 

gte!“ 4 the lin . 

Put 60 G C, conſtitute the ſame right line perpench— 
rn ' , . . 

41. NC; it is the ſame as if the bodies A and B 

cular tO - 

ould ] 


„ the rules above laid down, ; 

me or. the velocity of the rebounding body A to 
Sappere Cnce the motion along AE is not changed 
be ri 3 make CK A, and complete the pa- 
by 1:0 5 Ch; the diagonal CI will repreſent the 
r=] a after the congrets : for, after percuſſion, 
2 N will more acchrding to the direction C l, and 
21 r as CI. In the ſame manner it will be 
f 1 «+ the rebounding body B will move along the 
. 81 he parallelogram CM; in which LM 
1. The velocitics, therefore, after percuſſion, are as 
CI to CM. 
centre of. See CENTER of Percuſſion. 

I bin. Sco DELIQUIUM.. —.— 

p teening by deſcent, in Chemiſtry, a particular man- 
1 0 P1*+T3LLATION, - : , 
mp DICH, in Betany, a genus of the /ingenefia poly- 
8 na claſs; its characters are, that it has a 
dle; the down is ſimple; and the corollulæ 

its, There are three ſpecies. 

Wa JK, in Ornitiology. Sec Pax Tier. 

Nel, in Conchylcology, a name given by authors to a 
of fell, ſuppoſed to reſemble the partridge in the 
aces and diſpoſition of the colours. 

To rartridge-thell is of the DOLIUM, or concha glcboſa 
7, anch is ſtriated and ſpotted in a peculiarly elegant 
and ecgular manner. 

ON ATIO ut azarie, in Law, a pardon for one who 


neet dire 


8 
89 * 
ö . 


LL 


—— 


| wel! 
u On M, a term, invented by Paracelſus, to expreſs 
wine 1.4 cated with herbs. 


m 2 
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IRDUE, a ſoldier placed in a dangerous, and almoſt 


ſorlorn dope of an army. 
The word is French, and literally ſignifies 7%. 

To lie heraue, is to lie flat on the belly, or to lie cloſely 
ment. 
ERIGRINARY, perogrinarius, in the Ancient Monaſte- 
men monk to whom was committed the care of re- 
ering and entertaining ſtrangers, or viſitors. 
ERECRINA VORES, in Botany, a name for ſuch ſtu- 
Gents in that ſcience as have taken long journeys, and vi- 
6.4 the remoteſt regions, in ſearch of plants. 
ERLGRINE, prr-orinus, a term applied among A/rolo- 
lag, to a planet, when found in a ſign where it has none 
ct its five efſentiai dignities. 
EKEMPTORY, in Laus, an epithet applied to an action, 
exception, &c. ſignifying them to be abſolute, final, and 
terminate z and not to be altered, renewed, or re- 
ſtrained, 
Thus in our law books we find, peremptory actions pe- 
unten) nonſurt, prreniptory exemption, &C. 

LNNIAL, in Botany, is applied to thoſe plants whoſe 
Nats will endure many years. 

womals are of two kinds: the one retain their leaves 
Ul the Winter, called CNEL TYEONS. 

de other calt the leaves in winter, called deciducus, or 


BY a 
actes; 
3 27 . 


r* _ 
D bg winds, Sce WIN. 
LKS! 3 0 
WON, in Belanv. Sce Alon THISTLE. 


MON, a name given by chirurgical writers to the 


—ͤ— 


along B C into two others according 


ho 10 — 3 * 1 4 
the tis“ ins to theſe directions are not mutually op- 


es AD and BF, or, which is the fame, | 


thereſore, the velocity of A and B accord- 


— : i the trepan. 
„ - mcthing to which nothing is wanting; or 
-— $5 Mthe requiſites of its nature and kind. 
hs Or, in Arithmetic. See NUMBER. 
13 » in Church Hiftery, a deſignation which 
ap vers of alentinus aſſumed to themſelves, 
"RE: n Grammar, Preter or preterit=perject tenſe, 
133 ben, marking a time perfechly paſt; as I have 
lime n, og ce ſedl, is an inflection, exprelling the 
———— pertectly paſt; as I had heard, &c. See 
Aer: 

bis the 1 /' 2 ſomething that fills and ſa- 
Ni cadence ) wy the ear. In which ſenſe we fay, 
Th * To 150 feet concord, &c. : | 
fncr; and ad two kinds of modes, the mafor and 
Woe each of theſe, again, was either perfect ol 
b 


G "rd perfe#?, when 


Irr- 
e, 
. - 
F 1 


5. 
1 


Joined with the words mode, and 
! expreſſes triple time, or meaſure ; in op- | 


PE NR 


poſition to double time, wiich they calf inerfecb. See 
Time. 


» S „N, * 48612 de f 8 
Pen rECT, in Phy/fo!ooy. A prrſe# animal is uſed, by ſome 
writers, for that Which is born by univocal generation; 


7 394 2 — — C > - 
in oppoi:tion to inſects, which they pretend to be pro- 


. 
17 1 1 * l . FR, * * . = F 
ned by equivocal GENERATION. 


Purer Hozwers are ſuch as have petala, piſtil, ſtamina, 


aud apic 8. Hee FLOWER: 
3 — ban x y 
PevrEeCy Mints. Sce MiIxXTs; 


| PERFECT plants. Hee PLANTS. 
| PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a thing PERTECT. 
ectly with velocities that are as EC and 


This is of divers kinds: phyfical, moral, and metaphy/ical. 
PrRFTCTIOx, Meal, or natural, is that whereby a thing 
has all its powers, or faculties, and thoſe too in their full 
vigour; and all its parts both principal and ſecotiidary, 
and thoſe in their due proportion, conſtitution, &c. In 
which ſenſe a man is faid to be pere, when the has a 
ſound mind in a ſound body. 
This perfection is by the ſchoolmen frequently called 
treęſ lun, becauſe a thing is hereby enabled to perform 
all its operations. 

PERFFCT1ON, moral, is an eminent degrce of virtue, or 

moral goodneſs; to which men arrive by often repeated 
acts of piety, beneficence, &c. 
This ſome ſubdivide into abſolute or zrherent, which 
is actually in him to whom we attribute it; and mputa- 
tive, which exiſts in ſome other, and not in him it is 
attributed to. 


PERFECTION, metaphy/ical, or tranſcendental, or efſential, is 


the poſſeſſion of all the eſſential attributes, or. of all the 
parts neceſiary to the integrity of a ſubſtance: or itis that 
whereby a thing has, or is provided of, every thing ba- 
longing to its nature. 

This is either 2% ute, where all imperfection is excluded; 
ſuch is the perfection of God: or ſecundum quid, and in 
its kind. 

PERFECTISSIMATE, perfectiſimatus, a quality, or digni- 
ty, whercof we find mention made in the code. Per- 
fectiſſimi were thoſe to whom the emperors truſted the 
preſidentſhip of any province. Alciat imegined the 
name had been only given to the governors of IIlſpania 
Tarraconenſis, and Noricum: but Calvin has ſhewn the 
contrary, in his Lexicon Juridicum. : 

The perfettiJimi were inferior to the clariſſimi, though the 
former word imply molt perfect. 


&ferate poſt. Thus we ſay, enfans pei dues, for the ; PERFIDITA, in Au, a term borrowed from the Italians, 


| 


ſignifying an affectation of doing always the fame thing, 
of : purſuing the fame defign, continuing thi 
the ſame ſong, the fame Pata 
- v 4 

ot notes. 

Such are the {tiff or conſtrained baſſes; 25 thoſe of cha- 
cones, and many others, becauic depending wholly on 
the caprice of the compoter. 
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13% MOTION 


PERFOLIATA, the ſame with bupleurum, or HARE's 


car. 


PERFOLIATE-l-a4, among P:tar'/s, See LI Ar. 
PERFOR ANS manns, in Auatemy, a muſcle of the hand; 


called alſo, from its action, feror teri tuternedii digi- 
torum manus. See Tab. Anat. (Mysl.) fg. 2. u. 18. 

It ariſes flethy from the fore and upper part of the ulna, 
and the ligament which joins that and the radius: and, 
after forming a pretty thick flethy body, it is ſplit into 
four round tendons z which patling under the annular 
ligament, and through the ſlits in the tendons of the 
former, are inſerted into the third bone of each FING+ RB. 


PERFORANS pedis, in Anatomy, à mulcle of the foot, called 


alſo us; and, from its action, flexor teritt internod:; 
digitorum pedis, & flexor magnus. 

It riſes from the upper and back part of the tibia, and, 
paſſing under the inner ankle, and ligament that ties the 
tibia and os calcis together, it divides into four tendons, 
which, paſſing the holes of the perſoratus, are inſerted 
into the third phalanx of the leſter tocs. 

There is a malla carnea, or fleſhy ſubſtance, that ariſes 
ſrom the os calcis, and which joins the tendons oi this 
muſcle where the lumbricales begin, 


PERFORATA, in Botazy, a name given by ſome authors 


to the Heri, or St. Fohn's wort, from the tmall holes 
ſeen all over its leaves, if held up io ihe light. 


PERFOR A'TIVE, 5Sce 'UREPANU MM. 
PERTOR ATUS ach, in Anatomy, a name given by 


Placentini to a muſcle of the arm, now generally known 
by the name of the CRN CO-brachialts. It has been by 
many diſputed not to be a dittinct muſcle. Veſalius calls 
it only pars inte deri principu cubitum Hleeentium prom: 
carneſa, eitecraing it only a part of that muſcle. Many 
of the writers who followed Vcſalius have given it allo 
the name of pars and port/c, nor eſteeming it a Gittinct 
muſcle ; and Caſſerius, who wrote after Placentini, calls 
it only por tio c., and cenſures that author tor think- 
ing it a dittinct muicle, and calling it per forts, 


PERFORATUS mantis, in Anatomy, a mulcleot the fingers, 


thus called from the 7er/cr ations 0: its tendons by thoie 
ot 
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Prarbx at us feuit, in 2 a muſcle of the ſoot; 
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PERFUME, an agreeable artificial odour, ſtriking the ſenſe, 


PERFUMES, /ufitus, in Pharmacy, &c. are topical or ex- 


PERGULARIA, in Bztany, a genus of the pentandria di- 


PERIAGOGE, aeprryoyn, in Rhetoric, the ſame with 


PERIAGUA, in Sca- Language, a ſort of large canoe, uſed 


PERIAM MA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to ex- 


PERIANTHIUM, or PERIAXTHEUM, formed from Te, 


PERIAPLON, ge , a kind of medicine, otherwiſe 


PERIBOL I, a word uſed very frequently by Hippocrates, 


PER 


of the perſorans: it is alſo called, ſometimes, flexor ſe- 


eund! 11terrodit, from its action: and ſometimes /ublims, 
from its lituation. See 74. Anat. (Aol. fir. 2. 1. 17. 
It ariſes tendinous from the internal protuberance of the 
humerus, and the upper part of the radius before; and, 
being parted ito four, pattes under the annular liga- 
ment; whence it fends ſeveral tendons into the upper 
bart of the phalanx of each hunger: every tendon having, 
at the ſt internode; a lit or pertoratio! 1 ſor the admiſſion 
of the tendons of the perforans. 


called alſo fc oor pedts & [ublimis 
It ariſes from the inner and lower part oi the calcaneum. 
and lends a tendon to every bone of tlie {econd phalans 
of each of the four leſs tors. In this, as alſo in the 
perforatus of the hand, there is a flit in each tendon about 
the firſt joint, which lets through the tendon of the per- 
forans. 


or organ ot ſmeiling. 
The generality of perfum: ; are made or compoſed. of 
mulk, ambergriſe, civet, roſe and cedar-woods, orange- 
mee jatmin, Jonquils, tuberoſcs, and other odorite- 
rous flowers. 
Therein alſo enter ſtorax, ſrarkincenſe, benzoin, cloves, 
mace, and other like drugs, commonly called aromatics. 
Some perfumes are allo comp ofed with aromatic herbs. 
or leaves, as lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, hytlop, 
Ke. 

rfumes were anciently much in uſe, particu arly thoſe 
wherein mulk, ambergriſe, and civet enter; but they are 
now generally diſu led, ſince people have become ſenſble | 
of the harm they do the head In Spain and Italy, 
however, they are ſtill very common. 


ternal medicines, compoſe of certain pow fers and gums, 
which, being mixed together, and thiown on the coals, 
produce a vapour or ſmoke, lalutary in ſeveral diſeaſes. 
See OUFFITUS. 

Fits of the mother are cured by the ſume of partridge- 
feathers, old leather, &c. Burnt mercury is ſometimes 
applied by way of „tus, called fumes ot cirinabar. 
There are dry perfumes, made up in troches, pills, &c. 
of olibanum. mallic, alocs, Ke. and moiſt viſcous ones 
mixed with the | Juices of herbs, &c. 


2ynia claſs ; its characters are, that it is contorted; that 
the ELIE is formed of five parts like the points of 
arrows; and that the flower is monopetalovs, and ſhaped 
like a cup or ſalver. There are two ſpecies. 


- e 1 . 


in the 1. ceward iflands, 8 South America, and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

This is compoſed of the trunks of two trees hollowed 
and united together ; and thus differs from the CANOE, 
which is formed ot one trce. 


reſs an amulet. 


abt, and ev) >, flower, in Botany, the little green leaves 
which compals the bottom ot a flower, called, by Dr. 
Grew, the empalement, and by others the calrx. 

The uſe of the periauthium is to be a ſupport, ſecurity, and 
as it were bands, to the other parts of the flower. Mr. 
Ray obſerves, that flowers, whole leaves or petala are 
ſtrong, as tulips, have no perianthium, as needing none. 
Carnations, &c. whole petala are long and flender, have 
their pcrianthium of one piece; others, as the knap-weed, 
&c. have it of ſeveral pieces, and found in divers rounds, 
and all with a counterchangeable reſpect to each other, 
for the greater ſtrength and ſecurity of themſelves, and 
the petala, which they include. 
If it includes the ſtamina and not the germen, it is the 
pertianthium of the flower; if the germen, but not the 
ſtamina, it is the periunthium of the fruit; but if it in- 
cludes both, it is the perianthium of the fructification. 


calle per iamma, or amulec! ; which, being tied about the 
neck, is ſuppoſed to prevent, or cure diſeaſes. 


and, in different places, in very different fenles. Some- 
times it ſignifies a tranſlation of the humours from one 
pact to another; fometimes only the dreſs or garments of 
a patient. In the fiſt of theſe ſenſes, the word is fre- 
quently uſed to expreſs a tranſlation of the morbific mat- 
ter from the centre to the ſurſace, in the termination of 
a diſcaſe, by the breaking out of puſtules all over the 


body. 


D 


P 


PERIBOLE, mepiCoan, in Rhetoric, is uſed where many | 


things are accumulated into one period; which might 


have been divided into ſeveral. We ka 
Cicero's defence of Flaccus : Duedf 
rum ut alisuis de L. Flacei per nici. conit 

men cal N. , judice i, Ders im 1 wt. 
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PER:CALAMITES, in the Huter Medica ef the Aue. 


fryraz, that being called calumita: but the AD 


wach and breaſt. 


PERICARDIUM, ve. aps 4, formed from gts, 


which above three pounds of coag 
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{' {lute adoleſceutiæ, CONT os C #4, YA. Se Se Poxciy, 
y aTlox; 


a name given by ſome to the 106 darce. . 

We tnd the w ord ricalamilis in a preſcription rece-1, 

in Galen, and it has genere Ily been underſtocd * 
me 


is the thing bgnited by the nx wes which cx 
manner ot formation, it being always four piles * 
about the Nalksot reeds that grow « : the a 
RICARUIARY,: an epithet given to Worts wo. 
in the pe ricardlum, or ca ofula « er the he | A 
M. und ry m: al 5 5 theſe 0: 5 Ot the tu che A 
enge naler red i In 1 IC nun an body : Lit * ſometinte 1 
convulſt ons, t WW P. arox vl; Tk ; Wiicrcol Lf 155 
but return incet!. intly. 

Theſe worms are accompanied with a Irightfel pals 
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Be 1 4 lo nulto | 59 - 
of tac face 5 lo pulle, und lotent pains 4 0 . 
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ſudden death. 
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and nope, heat 5 in Ana tom „ a membranous capo 


or p ouch, which in cludes the heart. 
'The pericardium conſiſts of three laminz; the inner ar 
ing from the coats of the vefiels of the heart z the ou! 
from the mediaſtinum ; and the middle, which i; 
chici, is compoled cf very ine tendinous flame 
ciolely interwoven and croihng cach other in «ite 
directions. Its f ſigure reſemb les that of the heart, be 
convidal;z and it embraces the heart laxly, alleui 
room for its pull. tion. 

It is connected either immediately, or by veſiculæ emit 
from it, to the ſternum, back, and j Jug zulum, and in! 
man bodies to that Part of the di aphrag in which) mie 
to the flat or lower lide of the heart; - whereas in brit 
it is looſe. 
The adhering portion is in ſome meaſure of a triany ru] 
ſhape, an{wcring to that of the lower ſide of the 
but the reſt of the bag lies upon the diaphragm, with 
any adheſion. | 
Its uſe is ſuppoſed to be to deſend the heart; as lien 
to contain a ſoſt ſe rous h zumour, W hich tranſudes throt 
an inſinite number of very ſmall holes, by which the! 
ternal lamina is perforate. 4, and ſerves 10 lubtiche 
moiſten the heart, and to prevent any inflammation t 
might probably ariſe ſcom the dry friction 0: e! 
and its capſula. 

But this latter uſe. is contre verted ; for lome ! b. wy 
humour found in it to be — and will le 
forcibly ſeparated by the convuliive agonies lup-ri-* 
in the article of deach. , ij 
ln effect, anatomilts are puzzles to ſind Wa2ence u 
come, or from what veilcls ir is ſecreted. : 
Dr. Keil, in his Treat ite Anim: i dee retion 2 Ber 
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gives an inſtance of a fe FC. Vo tity 
tlic liquor contained th rein was fe 
conſiſtence fit to be cut with a knie, 
thick about the heart. 1 


18 ze, 
We read of a fericard. um ol a month“ nd jel 
eulate d blood $7! 
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were taken. Sce Medic. Eff. Fdin b. vol. v. he 
The pericardium is ſubjed to inflammation, 1 wo 10 
and cure of which are much the fame it 1 8 
PLEURISY. * 1 
ERICARPIA, eff, compounded e 1291 
and aaenS', the wriſt, 4 Name ſometiunes 87:7. 
dicines that are applied to tlic 0 
EFPICAR PIA. 
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. or PERICARPIUM, ſormed of req about, 
pERICARPUS, Or in Botany, a pellicle, membrane, or 


and aap7®s ce encomyalling the FRUIT or SEED of a 


other ſubſtan 


ant. the piſtil enlarged; or, as Linnæus 

l ij the e of the plant big with ſeed, 
defines It» ! harges when ripe. There are no leſs than 
1 of Gericarpia. 1. A capſule, -n A con- 
nine _ od. 4. A legume. 5. A nut. 6. 
8 333 - 3 8. A berry. 9. 
r Gee CarpsVLE, CONCEPTACULUM, &c. 
A — IT A. a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 

meets ſurprize of joy, ſuch as has been frequently 
a ſv £005 occaſion death. 
ie HORESIS. Goe CIRCUMINCESSION. 

PER IORUS, formed from weg, and xwpa, commtry, in 

PERIC , a name given by the Greeks, to their profane 
Antiquity q combats, i. e. to ſuch as were not conſecrated 

ames the gods. Sce GAMES. 

3 ** af in the original, ſignifies near, or neghbour- 
— a arently, becauſe none of the people of the neigh- 
* Zo attended at theſe obſcure exerciſes. Ihe cham- 
_ou here did not fight in honour of any god, or hero, 
_—_— others; but only for the prize-ſake. 

PERICHRISIS, a word uſed by the ancients for a liniment, 

riacipally of the oleaginous or ſpirituous kinds, and as 
win and fluid as oil. n 

pRICLASIS, a word uſed by the ancients for a fracture of 
a limb, attended with a large wound, by which the broken 
ends of the bone, or part of it, are laid bare. 

PERICLY MENUM, in Botany. See Howe vy-ſuchle, 

PERICNEMLA, a word ufed by ſome medical writers for 
the parts about the calf of the leg. 

PERICRANIUM, Tegwganor, formed from epi, about, and 
e, head, or ſell, in Anatomy, a thick, ſolid coat or 
membrane, covering the * of oy — a "= 

Il it by the general name of perieſtcum, becauſe 
* ki to the bone : others divide it into two 
membranes ; the under whereof, immediately inveſting 
the ſkull, they call perieſteum, and the upper the pericra- 
nium. In eſtect, it - one double membrane, conſiſting, 

oft others do, of two coats. 

Itis ſuppoſed to have - —.— _ 3 2 
which, paſſing through the ſutures of the {kull, by means o 
— Mates — this thick membrane: A leaſt, it 
is found connected to the dura mater by fibres tranſmitted 
from it to the membrane through the ſutures. 
About the origin of the temporal muſcles the two coats 
of the perierunium part; the outer paſſing over thoſe 
mulcles, and the inner (till adhering cloſe to the cranium. 

PERIDONIUS /apis, in Natural Hiſtory, x name given by 
ſome of the writers of the middle ages to the pyrites, 
which they call alſo perithe. | 

PERIDROME, ay ane in the Ancient Architecture, 
the ſpace or an iſle in a PER1PTERE, between the columns 
and the wall. 

Salmaſius obſerves, that the peridromes ſerved for walks 
among the Greeks. 

PERIDROMIDES, Il:g:Jpowde;, in Antiquity. 5 XysT1. 

PERIDROMOS, a word uſed by the old Greek writers to 
expreſs the extreme edge of he hairs of the head, when 
hanging down in their natural form. 

PERIEGE CES, Ilzzmyerns, a Greek term, ſignifying a 
"= way leads or conducts another about a thing, to 

w it him, &c. 
lis applied in antiquity to geographers ; eſpecially to 
thoſe who deſcribed the ſea-coaſts: thus Dionyſius is 
ſtyled pertegetes, for publiſhing a geography in hexamcter 
. which Euſtathius has commented on, both in 
reek, | 
The name periegetes was alſo given to thoſe who con- 
ducted rangers about in cities, to ſhew them the anti- 
quities, monuments, curioſities, &c. thereof. 'Theſe were 
the lame with what they now call the antiquaries in Italy. 

PERIES FECOS, in Medicine, an epithet for diſcaſes, ſigns, 
md ſymptoms, which are ſalutary, and prognoſticate the 

ure better health of the patient. 

LRIG ALUM, PERIGEE, formed of Tei and yn, earth, in 
auen, that point of the ſun's or moon's orbit, 
rein they are at their leaſt diftance.from the earth. 

u which ſenſe þ<rigeeftands oppoſed to APOG EE. 
ae in the Ancient Aftronomy, denotes a point in a 
2 orb, wherein the center of its epicycle is at the 

Mag tance from the earth. 
ur, a word uſually underſtood to expreſs a 
ro u Or _U;2ccurate delineation of any thing : but in 
| - us 1t15 uled to expreſs the white lines or impreſſions 

kl In in the muſculus rectus of the abdomen. 
Leg UM, lormed from Tegi, and wag, fun, in Aſiro- 
. * ; pee * 22 4 a 82 or comet, 

| at its lea ance from the ſun. 


Wlan ſtauds oppoſed to AHELI un. The ancient 
or. Ul. Nv 263. 


aſtronomers, inſtead of this term, uſed perigæum; be- 

cauſe they placed the earth in the centre. ; 

PERILEUCOS, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, a 
name given to an agate z but not of a diſtin ſpecies, 
but only a particular appearance of the lead-coloured 
agate, more uſually known among them by the name of 
PHASSACHATES. 

PERILLA, in Botany, a genus of the didynainia gymnoſper- 
mia claſs : its characters are, that the upper ſegments of 
the empalement are the ſhorteſt ; the ſtamina are diſtant, 
and the ſtyles are two and connected. There is only 
one ſpecies. 

PERIMETER, formed ſrom rei, and uche, meaſure, in 
Geometry, the ambit or extent that bounds a rig unn, 
or body. 


The perimeters of ſurſaces, or figures, are lines; thoſe of 
bodies are ſurfaces. 


In circular figures, &c. inſtead of perimeter, we ſay cir- 
cumference or periphery. 
PERINÆUM, or PERINE UM, Tepivatcy, or cee, formed 
of xe, and vaten, to inhabit, in Anatomy, the ſpace be- 
tween the pudendum and the fundament ; properly, the 
ligamentous ſeam which connects thoſe two parts, called 
by the Latins, inter femineum. 
This part is ſubject to laceration in a difficult birth: and 
in this part an operation is performed, called the puncture 
of the perineum. But the principal diſorders to which 
this part is ſubject, are abſceſſes and fiſtulas. See Fis- 
TULA. 
PERINDE valere, in the Canon Law, a diſpenſation granted 
a clerk, who being legally incapable of a benetice, or 
other eccleſiaſtical ſunction, is de Fats admitted to it. 
The perinde valere is a kind of writ, thus called from two 
words therein ſignifying the diſpenſation to be equivalent 
or tantamount to a legal capacity. 
PERINENEUCOS, an epithet given to a peculiar ſort of 
irregular pulſe common in hectic patients, in which the 
your beats more ſtrongly in ſome parts than in others. 
Sce EPINENEUCOS. 
PERIOCHA, Tieproxn, an argument, indicating the ſum 
of a diſcourſe. 
PERIOD, IlezioJog, in Afronomy, the time taken up by a 
ſtar or planet in making a revolution; or the duration of 
its courſe, till it return to the ſame point of the heavens, 
The ſun's, or properly the earth's period, is three hundred 
and fixty-five days, five hours, forty-nine minutes. That 
of the moon is twenty-ſeven days, ſeven hours, forty- 
three minutes, &c. The periods of the comets are now 
many of them pretty well aſcertained. See C OMET. 
There is a wonderful harmony between the diſtances of 
the planets from the ſun, and their periods round him; 
the great law whereof is, that the ſquares of the periodic 
times are ever proportional to the cubes of their mean 
diſtances from the ſun. 
The ſeveral periods and mean diſtances of the ſeveral 
planets are as ſollow: 


* 


— 


Days h. mean Dit. 
Saturn 10579 6 36 26! 953800 
Jupiter 4332 12 20 35 520110 
Mars 686 23 27 30 152369 
Earth 365 6 9 30 100000 
— 224 16 49 24] 72333 | 
Mercury 87 23 15 531 36710 


See PLANETS. 
E RIO D, in Chronology, denotes an epocha, or interval of 
time, by which the years are accounted; or a ſeries of 


occaſions, time is meaſured. 
Such are the Calippic, and Metenic pericds, two different 
correCtions of the Greek calendar; the Julian pcried, in- 
vented by Joſeph Scaliger; the /7ortian period, &c. 
PERioD, Ceske. See CALIPPIC pericd. 
PzR10D, Con/tantinopolitan. See Julian PER10D. 
PERIOD, Diony/ian. See Vidterian PrRiop. 
PerioD, Hipparchus's, is a ſeries of three hundred and 
four ſolar years, returning in a conſtant round, and re- 
{toring the new and full moons to the ſame day of the 
ſolar year; according to the ſentiment of Hipparchus. 
This pericd ariſes by multiplying the Ca/ippic pericd by 
four. Hipparchus atlumed the quantity of the ſolar year 
to be 365 days, 5 hours, 55' 12“; and hence concluded, 
that in one hundred and four . Calippus's period would 
err a whole day. He therefore multiplied the pericd by 
four, and from the product caſt away an entire day. But 
even this does not reſtore the new and full moons to the 
ſame day throughout the whole period: but they are ſome- 
times anticipated 1 day, 8 hours, 23 29” 20'”. 
Per1ioD, Julian, fo called as — adapted to the Julian 
YEAR, a ſeries of ſeven thouſand nine hundred and 


10 H cycles 


years, whereby, in different nations, and on different 
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eighty Julian years; ariſing by the multiplication of the 
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cycles of the moon, the ſun, and indiction, viz. 28, 19, | 
15, into one another; commencing from the ſirſt day 
of January in the Julian year. 
The Fulian period is alſo produced by multiplying the 
Victorian period by fifteen. Since every year in the Ju. 
lian period has its particular cycles of the moon, ſun, and 
indiction: e. gr. only the firſt has the moon's cycle one, 
the ſun's cycle one, and cycle of indiction one; all the 
2 of this period are accurately diſtinguiſhed from cach 
other, 
This period was invented by Scaliger, as a common recep- 
tacle of epochas, to facilitate the reduction of years of a 
iven epocha to thoſe of another epocha likewiſe given. 
t agrees with the Conſtantinopolitan epocha, or period, 
uſed by the Greeks, except in this, that the cycles of the 
ſun, moon, and indiction, are reckoned differently: and 
in that the firſt year of the Conſtantinopolitan fericd 
differs from that of the Jian period. 
To find the year anſwering to any given year of the Ju- 
lian period, and vice verſa. See EPOCH A. 

eee metonic, or cycle. See CYCLE of the Mon. 
ERIOD, Victorian, an interval of five hundred and thirty- 
two Julian years; which elapſed, the new and full moons 
return on the ſame day of the Julian year, according to 
the ſentiment of the inventor Victorinus, or Victorius, 
who lived in the time of pope Hillary. 

Some aſcribe this period to Dionyſius Exiguus, and hence 
call it the Diony/ian period: others call it the great paſchal 
cycle; becauſe it was invented for computing the time of 
Eaſter. 

The Victorian period is produced by multiplying the lunar 
cycle nineteen, by the ſolar circle eighteen ; the product 
of which is five hundred thirty-two. But neither does 
this reſtore the new and full moons to the ſame day 
throughout its whole duration, by 1 day, 16 hours, 58 

9 

Peron, Chaldaic. See Sakos. 

PeR1oD, in Grammar and Rhetoric, denotes a little compaſs 
of diſcourſe, containing a perfect ſenſe ; diſtinguiſhed 
at the end by a point or full ſtop (.); and its members 
or diviſions marked by commas, colons, &c. 

De Colonia defines period, a ſhort, but perſect ſentence, 


PER 


never to ftop but at the ends of per id. Phn 
mogenes, Terence, &c. confine the ju "Marevs, Her. 
the Latins, ambitus and circuitus, to four F m cd, called hy 
able to the diſtich: embers;: agree. 


* 1 , 
7 atuor e membris plenum for mare videh;; 


hetora circuitum, /zve ambitus ;/!, TW 
Of which ſentiment is Cicero, who in his 0 
Conſtat ille ambitus & plena comprehentio e gig Prator lays, 
tibus, que membra dicuntur, ut & a a Te far. 
brevior fit quam ſatis fit negue lengior. An i. per, & ns 
periodical diſcourſe the ſame author gives * "ne of 
ing of his oration for Archias the poet: 85 oh Fs open. 
ingenii, judices, quod ſentio quam /it pro, g 3 72 
i qua 


Qu 


exercitatia dicendi, in qua me non inficinr mediney; 
delſatum; aut ft hujuſce rei ratio aligua ah tee eſſe 
tium finds & diſciplina proſecta, a qua ego con fte — om 1 
1415 _ = us abhorruiſ}e; earum rerum eps 
rimis Lici 2 
85 hc centus fructum a me repetere Prope fur jure 
In the formation of theſe periods two things are chief 

be regarded, their length and cadence. 48 the 1 4 
ought to be ſuited to the breath of the ſpeaker, dle 8. 
cient rhetoricians ſcarce admit of more than four col a 
As to the cadence, what Cicero has obſerved is — 
true by experience, that the ears judge what is full _ 
what is deficient ; and direct us to fill up our Ni Fu 
nothing be wanting of what they expect. When Fa 
voice 18 raiſed at the beginning of a ſentence, they ge 0 
ſuſpence till it be finiſhed ; and are pleaſed with 1 ful 


w 


and juſt cadence, but are ſenſible of any defect, and are 


diſpleaſed with redundancy. Care muſt, therefore, be 
taken, that periodo, be neither deficient, and 2s ir wee 

maimed, that is, that they do not drop before their time, * ] 
and defraud the ears of what ſeemed to be promiſed 0 ] 


them; nor, on the other hand, offend them by too long 
and immoderate excurſions. This riſe and cadence of 
the voice in pronunciation depend on the nature and 
ſituation of the members. In a peri:d of two members. 
the turn of the voice begins with the latter member. lt , 
a ſentence conſiſt of three members, the inflexion is beſt 
made at the end of the ſecond member. But a pericd of 


conſiſting of certain parts or members, depending one] four members is reckoned the moſt complete and perſect, 1 
on another, and connected together by ſome common] where the inflection begins at the middle, that is, with : 
vinculum. the third member. An equality of the members ſhould 

he celebrated definition of Ariſtotle is, a period is a] likewiſe be attended to in the compoſition of a fed, the 

diſcourſe which has a beginning, a middle, and an end,| better to adjuſt their riſe and cadence. And for this 

all viſible at one view. reaſon in ſentences of three members, where the cadence 
Rhetoricians conſider period, which treats of the ſtructure] begins with the third; or in thoſe of four members 

of ſentences, as one of the four parts of CoMPosITION.| where it begins at the fourth, it promotes the harmony 

The periods allowed in oratory are three: a period of two] to make the laſt member the longeſt. Ward's Or. vol. 
members, called by the Greeks dico/os, and the Latins| i. led. 22. 

bimembris ; a period of three members, tricolas, trimem-| Periods are ſaid to be either retundi, round, or quadrati, 

bris; and a period of four, quadrimembris, tetracolos. ſquare, according to their different eeconomy and ca- 

A ſtrict oratorial pcriod does not allow of either more or] dences. P 
fewer than theſe: it is poſſible indeed to introduce a peried PekioD, ſuare, is that conſiſting of three or four equal 

of one member, called by Ariſtotle monoco/9s, or fimple| members, formally diſtinguiſhed ſrom each other: as 

period; but it will be reputed a flaw, and is a thing never] that of Cicero on the puniſhment of parricides. 

practiſed by the maſters. PrR10D, round, is that whoſe members or parts are ſo con- p 


The period may be likewiſe prolonged to five or fix mem- 
bers; but then it changes its name, and, inſtead of perod, 
commences what they call a per:odical d:ſcour je. 

A period of two members Cicero ſupplies us with: Ergo & 
mihi mee priſiine vite conjuetudinem, C. Cæ ſar, intercluſam 


aperuiſli : & his omnibus ad bene de republica ſ[perandum| PERIOD is alſo uſed for the character (.) wherewith the 


guaſr ſfignum altquod ſuſtuliſt!. 
A periad of three members the ſame Cicero gives 
us in the exordium of his Manilian oration : Nam cum 
antea per etatem hujus auetoritatem loci contingere non 
auderem; ſtatucremque nihil huc nife perfetlum ingenio, 
elaberatum induſtria, af/erri oportere z omue meum tempus 
amicorum tempuribus tranſmittendum putavi. 
A period of four members he gives us in that admirable 
deicription of the puniſhment of parricides : {ta vivunt, 
ut ducere animum de cli non queant : ita moriuntur, ut 
corum ofſa terra not tangant : ita jattantur fluttibus, ut 
nunquam abluantur : ita pofiremo ejictuntur, ut ne ad ſaxa 
guidem mortii conquieſcant. 
The laws and mcafures of periods are pretty ſtrictly re- 
garded by orators, at lealt they are fo by the ancient 
ones: in ordinary diſcourſe, and in the modern tongues, 
authors are much leſs ſevere. In oratory, the members 
of pcr:icds are to be equal, or early equal; that the 
pauſes or reſts of the voice at the cloſe of each member 
may be nearly equal: but in writing not intended for re- 
hearſal, this 1s, diſregarded. 
Common diſcourſ: allows of periods both longer and 
ſhorter than oratory ; which admits of none leſs than 
two members, nor greater than four. Short mutilated 
periods break the ſtream, and check the courſe of the ſub- 
lime; and long ones embarraſs and keep the mind too 


long in ſuſpence; and even ſtrain the voice, which is] PERIOD, ſemi. See SEMI-period. PeR10Ds 


2 


©. 


or double point; and in determining juſtly the end of a 


nected, and fitted into each other, as that the junctures 
or commiſſures are ſcarce ſeen ; but the whole ſlides 
equally round, without any notable ſtops or inc qualitics. 
Such are the dicolos and tricolos of Cicero above men- 
tioned. 


periods of diſcourſe are terminated and expreſſed ; this is 

opularly called a Full op, or point. Sce PUNCTUATION: 
Father Buſſier obſerves two dilliculties in the uſe of the 
period, or point: i. e. in diſtinguiſhing it from the colon, 


period, or perfect ſentence. : 
It is obſerved, that the ſupernumerary numbers of 0 0 
riod, ſeparated from the reſt by colons and ſemicclense 
uſually commence with a conjuncti n. Yet it 15 certain 
theſe ſame conjunctions ſometimes rather begin 7 8 
riods, than ſupernumerary members of old oncs. F bn 
the ſenſe of things, and the author's own diſcretion, tha! 
muſt make the proper diſtinction which of the two ut 
effe& it is. No rules will here be of any ſervice, fle 
this be admitted as one, that when what follows 15 
conjunction is of as en pony as what precedes it, 
uſually. a new period 3 otherwile not. 8 
The cond Gluculty ariſes hence, that the ſenſe Ines 
perfect in ſeveral thort detached phraſes, wheres in free 
not ſeem there ſhould be periods: a thing fegen lai 
diſcourſe 3 as, Me are all in ſuſpence : make your Þ Fa 
immediately : you will be to blame for deta:uing orfect 
Where it is evident, that m_ phraſes ay wr 
ſenſes like periods, and ought to be marked mw Gl 
but that the ſhortneſs of the diſcourſe making them 
comprehended, the pointing is neglected: 


PER 


In Numbers, is a diſtinction made by a point or 

aſter every fixth place, or figure; and is uſed 

i -1meration) ſor the readier diſtinguiſhing and naming 

+ ſeveral figures or places, which ſee under NUME- 

rte eine, i lied t tain diſeaſes which 
i m Medicine, is applied to certain diteales 

Perk OP»  * js. and returns, to denote an entire courſe 
have = of {ach diſeaſe 3 or its progreſs from any ſtate 
hook all the reſt till it return to the ſame again. 

Galen def ribes period as a time compoſed of an intenſion 
and remiſſion; whence is 1s uſually divided into two 
arts, the paroxyſm or exacerbations and oy wag peut 
In intermitting fevers the periods are uſually {tated and ne- 
ular 3 in other e as the epilepſy, gout, &c. they 
neue or irregular. 

Wie ao fed by ſome writers, for the ſtate of a 
. r, or diſeaſe. 

A the blood, periodus ſanguinis, the circle of the 
blood, or the tour it makes round the body, for the ſup- 

Mt of life. See CIRCULATION. 

PERIODEU'TA, Tlegrodtuing, a church officer among the 
Greeks ; eſtabliſhed by the council of Laodicea, in towns, 
dc. where there were no bithops. 

The periodent& were a kind of rural deans ; ſo called, 
according to Zonaras, becauſe always on the road, going 
from one quarter to anot..er, to keep the people in their 
duty. : 

Hence Gregory of Theſſalonica calls them ambulantes, 
alters. Balſamon calls them exarche ; by which name 
they are known among the Greeks at this day. 

PERIODIC, PerIoDiCaAL, ſomething that terminates and 
comprehends a period. 

PrrIODICAL month. See MoxTH. EL 

Per10DICAL diſeaſes are ſuch as decline and riſe again with 
ſimilar ſymptoms, alternately. 

In the Philoſophical IJranſactions, Dr. Muſgrave gives 
us an inſtance of periedic palſy ; and Dr. Cole an inſtance 
of 2 perzod:ical con ulſion. 

P4rioDicy in Grammar, is applied to a ſtyle, or diſcourſe, 
that has numbers, or which conſiſts of juſt and artful 
PERIODS. 

Peri9DICAL winds. See WIND. 

PERICECI, II. pio, formed from ve, abe ut, and axe, I 
inhabit, in Geography, ſuch inhabitants of the globe as 
have the ſame latitudes, but oppoſite longitudes; or live 
under the ſame parallel, and the ſame meridian, but in 
different ſemicircies of that meridian, or oppoſite points 
of the parallel 
Theſe have the ſame common ſeaſons throughout the 
year, and the ſame phænomena of the heavenly bodies; 
but their hours, or times of the day, are oppoſite to each 
other. When, v. gr. with the one it is mid-day, with 
the other it is midnight. 

PERIOPHTHALMIUM, compounded of ve, about, and 
opa, eye. in Natural Hiftory, a thin ſkin, which birds 
can draw over their eyes to defend them, without ſhut- 
ting their eye-lids ; otherwiſe called the NICTITATING 
membrane. 

PERIOSTEUM, orPER 10sT1UM, Ieprorecy, formed of meet, 
abut, and or to, bones, in Anatomy, 2 membrane pretty 
tough, and extremely ſenſible, covering the whole ex- 
teriot ſurface of all the bones of the body; the tecth only 
excented, See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 13. litt. gg. 
dee Box E. 

be perigterm is derived from the dura mater, and con- 
ſilts principally of fibres detached thence; befides which 
1 
the muſcles; or, as Dr. Havers imagines, from the 
beſky fibres of the belly of the muſcles, which interſect 
we tormer, That part of it which covers the cranium, 
Or Kull, is by a peculiar name called the PERICRANIUM. 
us membrane is extended over the cartilages and liga- 
ments allo, as well as the bones; but when it covers 
the cartilages, it is called per ichondrium, when the liga- 
ments, perideſminm., 
© [1:197eum in general is a fine ſtrong membrane, or 
mona expanſion, not cqually thick in all its parts, 
; bran tranſparent, of a very cloſe texture, not ca- 

4 wy extremely ſenſible, and compoſed of ſeveral 

el ne diſferentiy diſpoſed, and mixed with a 

his —_— ol ns vellels and nervous filaments. 

acc eg bes not immediately furround thoſe por- 
arg: oy * ich are covered by cartilages, nor thoſe 

Pee ere or tendons are inferted ; neither does 

to lichten _ abr of cartilages which are expoſed 
er Sear the moveable articulations, channels, 

teeth, which 15 „it does not cover thoſe portions of the 
moſt plane Ne * the fockets and gums. Ihe inner- 
which jm. 4he tbrous texture of the per i,, or that 

** rmediately adheres to the ſurface of the bones, 

wemities ane by an infinite number of ſmall hbrous ex- 

brought from all the plancs, aud which enter 


it receives other fibres from the mEmbrana communis of | 


PER 


the pores of the bones. Theſe extremities are accom: 
pope by capillary veſſels and nervous filaments, which 
aving run for ſome . between the different planes 
of the perioſteum, perforate the innermoſt at the orifices 
of the pores of the bones. The perio/teum is of different 
thickneſſes, but this ee of thickneſs does not ap- 
pear near ſo much on the outer ſurface, as on the inner; 
which is marked in many places with impreſſions, owing 
to the ſulci, depreſſions, lines, and inequalities on the 
ſurface of the bones. 
Some anatomiſts have been of opinion, that this mem- 
brane was not only united to, but cloſely braced round, 
the bones; and that therefore it might ſet bounds to their 
rake It is probable they had only examined a few 
ones on this occaſion, for, had they conſidered thoſe 
which have concave ſurfaces, depreſſions, and inequali- 
ties, they would there have found only a ſimple adheſion 
of the periaſteum, without any tenſion. 
In places where it is only fixed to the bone by the fila- 
ments of its innermoſt plane, it is eaſily pulled of from 
the bones ; but where the fibres of the other planes like- 
wiſe penetrate the bones, eſpecially when theſe planes 
are very numerous, and where the inſertions of tendons 
and ligaments mingle with theſe fibres, the ſeparation is 
much more difficult. 
The perigſteum in general ſerves to ſupport that admirable 
texture of an infinity of capillary veſſels, by which the 
bones and all the parts belonging to them are nouriſhed : 


by which ſenſation is communicated not only to this and 
to the internal membrane of the bones, but even, in 
ſome degree, to ſome portions of the bones themſelves. 
Winſlow. 

Indeed this laſt uſe is controverted ; fome of the lateſt 
anatomiſts maintaining, that the pee is wholly in- 
ſenſible, 

The perieſteum is liable to inflammation from a variety of 
cauſes, and particularly the venercal difeaſe and the 
{curvy : this generally terminates in an abſceſs or gan- 
grene; if not ſpeedily removed, the bone will be injured. 
The cure is, in general, the ſame as in other inflamnia- 
tions; but the particular intention will be to carry the 
peccant matter outwards by fomentations and inciſions. 
Caſes of this kind generally terminate in amputation, 
PERIPATETIC ph:/o/ophy, the ſyſtem of philoſophy taught 
and eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, and maintained by his fol- 
lowers, the Peripatetics. 

A ſpecimen of the Peripatetic philoſophy, ſee under 
ARISTOTELIAN». 

PERIPATETICS, Tzqmarerira a ſect of philoſophers, the 
followers of Ariſtotle, or the maintainers of the Peri- 
patetic philoſophy : called alſo ARisTOTELIANS. 

Cicero tells us, that Plato left two excellent diſciples, 
Xenocrates and Ariſtotle, who founded two ſects, which 
only differed in name; the ſormer taking the appeilation 
of AcaDEMICs, who were thoſe that continued to hold 
their conferences in the Academy, as Plato had done be- 
fore: the others, who followed Ariſtotle, were called 
Peripatetics; from Tigmaia, I walk; becaute they diſ- 
puted walking in the Lyceum. 

Ammonius fetches the name Peripatetic from Flato him- 
ſelf, who only taught walking; and adds, that the diſ- 
ciples of Ariſtotle, and thoſe of Xenocrates, were equaiiy 
called Peripatetics; the one Peripatetics of the Academy, 
the other Peripatetics of the Lyceum: but that, at length, 
the former quitted the title Perzpatetic, for that of Aca- 
demic, on occaſion of the place where they aſlembled: 
and the latter retained ſimply that of Peripatetic. 

The greateſt and belt part of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, he 
borrowed from his maſter Plato: Serranus aſſirms confi- 
dently, and ſays he is able to demonſtrate it, that there 
is nothing exquiſite in any part of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, 
dialectics, ethics, politics, phyſics, or metaphyſics, but 


ancient authors, Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. 

Gale endeavours to ſhew, that Ariſtotle borrowed a good 
deal of his philoſophy, both phyſical, about the firſt mat- 
ter, and metaphyſical about the firſt being, his affections, 
truth, unity, goodneſs, &c. from the ſacred books; and 
adds, from Clearchus, one of his (Ariſtotle's) ſcholars, 
that he made uſe of a certain Jew, who aſſiſted him 
therein. 

Ariſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itlelf in puts naturalibus 
for a long time : in the earlier ages of Chriſtianity, the 
Platonic philoſophy was more generally preferred; but 
this did not prevent the doQtrine of Ariſtotle from forc- 
ing its way into the Chriſtian church. Towards the 
cloſe of the fifth century, it roſe into conſiderable credit ; 
the Platonics, interpreting, in their ſchools, fome of the 
writings of Ariſtotle, particularly his dialecties, and re- 
commending them to young perſons. This ſeems ro 


have been the ſirſt ſtep to that univerſal dominion, which 
Ariſtotle 


it likewiſe ſupports a vaſt number of nervous filaments, 


is found in Plato. And of this opinion are many ot the. 
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Ariſtotle aſterwards obtained in the republic of letters; 
which was alſo very much promoted by the controverſies 
which Origen had occaſioned : he was zealouſly attached 
to the Platonic ſyſtem ; and, therefore, after his condem- 
nation, many, to avoid the imputation of his errors, and 
to prevent their being counted among the number of his 
followers, openly adopted the philoſophy of Ariltotle. 
Nor was any philoſophy ſo proper for furniſhing thoſe 
weapons of ſubtle diſtinctions and captious ſophiſms, 
which were uſed in the Neſtorian, Arian, and Eutychian 
controverſies. About the cloſe of the ſixth century, the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy, as well as fcience in general, 
was almoſt univerſally decried z and it was chiefly owing 


to Boethius, who explained and recommended it, that it | 


obtained a higher degree of credit among the Latins than 
it had hitherto enjoyed. Towards the end of the ſeventh 
century, the Greeks, abandoning Plato to the monks, 
gave themſelves up entirely to the direction of Ariſtotle, 
and in the ſucceeding century, the Peripatetic philoſophy 
was taught every where in their public ſchools, and pro- 
pagated in all places with conſiderable ſucceſs. John Da- 
maſcenus very much contributed to its credit and in- 
fluence, by compoſing a conciſe, plain, and comprehen- 
ſive view of the doctrines of the Stagirite, for the inſtruc- 
tion of the more ignorant, and in a manner adapted to 
common capacities. Under the patronage of Photius, 
and the protection of Bardas, the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
having for ſome time declined, revived again about the 
end of the ninth century. About the year 1050, a re- 
volution in philoſophy commenced in France; when ſe- 
veral eminent logicians, who followed Ariſtotle as their 
guide, took nevertheleſs the liberty of illuſtrating and 
modelling anew his philoſophy, and extending it far be- 
yond its ancient limits. In the twelfth century, three 
methods of teaching philoſophy were praQtifed by diffe- 
rent doctors; the firſt was the ancient and plain method, 
which confined its reſearches to the philoſophical notions 
of Porphyry, and the dialeQtic ſyſtem, commonly attri- 
buted to St. Auguſtine, and in which were laid down this 
general rule, that philoſophical inquiries were to be li- 
mited to a ſmall number of ſubjects, leſt,. by their be- 
coming too extenſive, religion might ſuffer by a profane 
mixture of human ſubtilty with its divine wiſdom. The 
ſecond method was called the Ariſtotelian, becauſe it 
conſiſted in explications of the works of that philoſopher, 
ſeveral of whoſe books, being tranſlated into Latin, were 
almoſt every where in the hands of the learned. 'The 
third was termed the free method, employed by ſuch as 
were bold enough to ſearch after truth, in the manner 
the moſt adapted to render their inquiries ſucceſsful, 
without rejecting the ſuccours of Ariſtotle and Plato. 

A reformed ſyſtem of Peripateticiſm was firſt introduced 
into the ſchools, in the univerſity of Paris, from whence 
it ſoon ſpread throughout Europe; and has ſubſiſted in 
the univerſities to this day, under the name of /choo! 
Piloſophy. 

The foundation hereof is Ariſtotle's doctrine, frequently 
miſunderſtood, and oftener miſapplied : whenre the re- 
tainers thereto may be denominated Reformed Peripatetics. 
Out of thefe have ſprung, at ſeveral times, ſeveral 
branches; the chief are, the THouis Ts, SCOT1STS, an 
NOMINALISTS. 
The Peripatetic ſyſtem, after having prevailed with very 
great and very extenſive dominion for many centuries, 
began rapidly to decline towards the cloſe of the ſeven- 
teenth century, when the difciples of Ramus attacked it 


on the one hand, and it had ſtill more formidable adver- 


ſaries to encounter in Des Cartes, Gaſſendi, and Newton. 
See ARISTOTELIAN. 


PERIPETIA, Ilzgrauz, in the Drama, that part of a tra- 


gedy wherein the action is turned, the plot unravelled, 
and the whole concludes. 

he word is formed from the Greek @eg7in;, ſomething 
falling into a different ſtate ; formed of wipi, about, and 
no, cado, I fall. 

The peripetia is properly the change of condition, whe- 
cher happy or unhappy, which the principal perſon or 
perſons undergo z ariſing from ſome diſcovery, or inci- 
dent, which gives a new turn to the action. 

the peripetia, therefore, concludes with the cataſtrophe, 
or unravelling ; unleſs we make the peripetia to depend 
on the cataſtrophe, &c. as an effect on its cauſe. 

The peripetia is ſometimes induced by remembrance, or 
diſcovery ; as in the CEdipus, where the meſſenger ſent 
from Corinth to invite CEdipus to the crown, informs 
him, that Polybus and Merope were not his father and 
mother; which begins a diſcovery, that Laius, whom he 
had killed, and Jocaſta, whom he had then to wife, 
werc his father and mother, and throws him into the 
deepeſt diſtreſs. This inſtance Ariſtotle calls a double 
peripetia. 


The qualities of the peripetia are, that it be probable ow 


6 


PER 


neceſſary; in order to which it m 
ſult, ** the eſſect, of the _ be the n 
the ſubject itſelf; and muſt not ſt 
3 or collateral cauſe. 
ometimes the pcripetia is occaſioned wi 1 
yy 4 as in the d. of —— the wa 
in Creon's fortune is produced by the effect Th 
obſtinacy; and ſometimes, by a mere "Uh 6 
; , . ange of #4. 
will, which, though the leaff artful, yet, My "bn 
poſerres, may be ſo managed, as to become excecting, 
Theſe two caſes Ariſtotle calls fmple peripetias; in n. 
the change only conſiſts in a paſſage out of trouble 2 
1 into tranquillity and reſt. See Favs, AcTtox, 
PERIPHALLIA, INezi@anam, in Autiguity, the ſame with 
phallagogia. See PUALLAG0GIA and Dioxvysra 
PERIPHERY, formed from gie, I ſurreund. of - 
about, and peo, I bear, or carry, in Geometry, the cr. 
cumference, or bounding-line, of a circle, ell;r My 
nag zc ipſis, Pa- 
bola, or other regular curvilinear figure. 
The periphery of every circle is fuppoſed to be divide} 
into three hundred and fixty degrees ; which are drain 
ſubdivided, each into ſixty minutes, the minutes intd f. 
conds, &c. 
The diviſions of degrees, therefore, are fraQions, whoſe 
denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; as, the 
minute, %, ſecond rss third ö 
GESIMAL. 
But theſe denominators being troubleſome, in their ſtead 
are uſed the indices of their logarithms z hence the de- 
gree, being the integer, or unit, is marked by o, the mi- 
nute by , ſecond by“, &c. See CircLE, and Cis- 
CUMFERKENCE, 
PERIPHERY, angle at the. See Avr. 
PERIPHRASIS, Il:ptpary, ciroumlintion, formed of ag, 
about, and gpagu, I ſpeak, in Retter ic, a circuit, or tour, 
of words, much affected by orators, to avoid common 
and trite manners of expreſſion. 
The periphra/is is of good uſe on many occaſions; ard 
we are frequently forced to have recourſe to it, to małe 
things be conceived which are not proper to name. 
It is often a piece of politeneſs to ſuppreſs the names, 
and only intimate, or deſign them. Theſe turns of en- 
preſſion are alſo particularly ſerviceable in oratory; for, 
the ſublime admitting of no direct citations, there mul: 
be a compaſs taken to inſinuate the authors whoſe autho- 
rity is borrowed. A periphraſis, by turning round a pro- 
per name to make it underſtood, amplifies and raiſes the 
diſcourſe 3 but care muſt be taken it be not too much 
ſwelled, nor extended mal d propos; in which caſe it be- 
comes flat and languid. See Ci\RCUMLOCUTION, 
PERIPLOCA, in Botany. See Virginian SILK. 
PERIPLUS, TIlegimaz;, à voyage, or navigation, round a 
certain ſea, or 3 
Arrian has deſcribed all the coafts of the Black Sea, after 
having inſpected them in quality of general of the em- 
peror Adrian; to whom he dedicates the delcription, 
under the title Periplus of the Enxine ſea. | 
PERIPLYSIS, a name given by ſome authors to a diarrhea, 
in which the ſtools arc extremely thin and watery, and 
very frequent, and large in quantity. 
PERIPNEUMONY, Ilegmruuoray formed from Til, abit, 
and evwuwy, lungs, in Medicine, an inflammation of _ 
part of the thorax, properly of the lungs; attended Wl 
an acute fever, and a difficulty of breathing 1 
'This diſeaſe is very frequently confounded with the 
PLEURISY, and then one is miſtaken for the other, _ 
times even by phyſicians. As this, however, 152 diſor 
of the lungs, and the other of the plcura, there 8 
ſymptoms attending them by which they may be certain 
ly diſtinguiſhed. : 
In the in the pulſe is more ſoſt and the pain 
leſs acute ; but the difficulty of breathing, and oof a 
of the breaſt are greater. The pleuriſy and of ale 15 
ny are often complicated, in which cafe che duc 
called a pleuro-peripneumony. : 5 
The peripneumony is diſtinguiſhed into vera, 07 09) 
notha, or ſpurious. 
The true PERIPNEUMONY is a real ee 
ſubſtance of the lungs, attended with a yay : 3s di- 
fever, and a cough; by the former of _ Fang 
{tinguiſhed from an aſthma, and by the latte 
leuriſy. , 
Its oſual cauſes are, want of exerciſe, hard 22 - x 
preſſion of natural evacuations, à moiſt ar we 5 s 
And the perſons moſt ſubjcct to it are tho 1 Hicid, who 
with thick blood, whoſe dees are tenſe e z liquors 
feed upon groſs aliment, and drink ſtrong ys breall, or 
It is generally fatal to thoſe who __ Aich an aſthma, 
narrow cheſt, and to ſuch as are afſlicted w. 1 
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n aches to one lobe of the lungs only; at other 
es the whole of this organ is afflicted; in which caſe, 
2 iſe can hardly fail to prove fatal. It is often oc- 
the di 15 an obſtructed perſpiration, from cold, wet 
poſe 15 or by an increaſed circulation of the blood 
| he uſe of ſpiceries, ardent ſpirits, &c. 


The per ipneunto nia is more dangerous, though leſs pain- 
Cyl than the pleuriſy : its uſual way of going off is by 


expectoration of 


: r. 
white matter. 2 , 
morrhage» or diarrhoea, abſciſſes about tne ears, or other 


arts, arc alſo good prognoſtics. e fps ne = 
©-ribed are _—_ _ _ oy obtain in aſthmaric an 
iti s. See PLE 
_ _ ſpurious, or baſtard, is a diſeaſe of the 
Janos, ariſing from a heavy pituitous matter, generated 
throughout the whole maſs of blood, and diſcharged upon 
98. 
1 by the viſcidity, paleneſs, and ſlowneſs of 
the biood, ropineſs of the ſaliva, paleneſs, and want of 
ſent of the urine, ſwellings, and obſtructions in the 
minuter veflels, ſhort breath, opprethon in the thorax, 
Kc. Worn out, phlegmatic, cold, phthifical, catarrhous 
conſtitutions, are moſt liable to it. It begins with a 
ſcebleneſs, indolence, wearineſs, difficulty of breathing, 
oppreſſion of the breaſt, and feveriſhneſs ; and goes on 
without any great appearance of e to death itlelf, 
without any certain prognoſtic thereot in the urine, pulſe, 
Ke. It is cured by blood-letting, clyſters, thin diet, di- 
Iuters, abſtergents, and aperients. : 
Chen an inflammation of the breaſt does not yield to 
bleeding, bliſtering, and other evacuations, it commonly 
ends in a ſuppuration 3 when this happens in the pleura, 
it ſometimes breaks outwardly, and the matter is diſ- 
charged by the wound. When it happens within the 
ſubſtznce of the lungs, the matter may be diſcharged by 
eu pectoration; but it it floats in the cavity of the breaſt, 
between the pleura and the lungs, it can only be dif- 
charged by an inciſion made betwixt the ribs. If the 
patient's ſtrength does not return after the inflammation 
is apparently removed; if his pulſe continues quick 
though ſoft, his breathing difficult and oppreſſed, if he has 
cold thiverings at times, his cheeks fluſhed, his lipsdry,and 
if he complains of thirſt and want of appetite, there is 
reaſon to fear a ſuppuration, and that a phthiſis, or coN- 
SUMPTION of the lungs will enſue. Buchan. 


PERIPTERE, Ilegn7epo;, formed of mg, about, and wegn, 


wing; qd. winged on every ſide, in the Ancient Architec- 
tyre, a building encompaſſed on the outſide with a ſeries 
of inſulate columns, forming a kind of iſle, or portico, 
all around, 

Such were the baſilica of Antonine, the ſeptizon of Seve- 
rus, the portico of Pompey, &c. 

Peripteres were properly temples which had columns on 
all che four ſides ; by which they were diſtinguiſhed 
rom proſtyles, and amphiproſtyles, the one of which had 
no columns before, and the other none on the ſides. 

M. Perrault obſerves, that periptere, in its general ſenſe, 
includes all the ſpecics of temples which have porticoes 
of columns all around, whether the columns be diptere, 
or pleudo-diptere, or ſimple periptere; which is a ſpecies 
that bears the name of the genus, and which has its co- 
lumns diſtant from the wall by the breadth of an inter- 
columnation. For the difference between periptere and 
periſtyle, ſee PERISTYLE. © 


PERIPYEMA, a word uſed by chirurgical writers to ex- 


prels a collection of matter wholly ſurrounding any part. 


ZERMIRRHANTERION, Tepipparrnpuay, in Antiquity, a veſ- 


|, uſually of ſtone or braſs, filled with holy water, with 
Wich all thoſe that were admitted to the ſacrifices were 
brinkled; and beyond which it was unlawful for any one 
vas gendes, or prgfune, to paſs. Some ſay it was 
paced in the advroy, or inmoſt receſs of the temple, into 
waich none entered but the prieſt z but Caſaubon will 
"© 1t to be placed at the door of the temple, which 
Anon ſeems moſt probable, becauſe all perſons who 
or unpolluted, were permitted to paſs be- 


md, 2? pions, . d. circumumbres, of Tei, about, 
ee Jvadow, in Geography, thoſe inhabitauts of the 
alte whole ſhadows do, in one and the ſame day, ſuc- 
due J turn to all the points of the horizon. 

who 10 the inhabitants of the frozen zones, or thoſe 
5 2 the compaſs of the arctie and antarCtic 
3 a, as the ſun never goes down to them after he 
hadows.. P, but moves always round about, ſo do their 
their } infomuch that, in the ſame day, they have 

ows on all ſides, 
ol. Ul. No 263, 
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PERISCYLACISMUS, we νανiα¶“hb, 4 method of pu- 
rification in frequent uſe among the Greeks. It was 
done by drawing a whelp round the. perſon to be pu- 
rified. 

The word comes from oxu>at, a whelp. 

PERISKY'TISM, peri/4yphi/on, formed from Wert, and oxv- 
rigen, to flay, or cut the ſkin, in Surgery, an operation 
erformed by the ancients on the cRAanium. 
he peri/hytifm is an inciſion which they made under the 
coronal ſuture, reaching from one temple croſs to the 
other, and penetrating to the bone of the cranium : its 
intention was to ſeparate the pericranium from the ſkull. 

PERISS ACHOREGIA, a term found in the Code, about 

the meaning whereof authors are much divided. 
Alciat, and ſome others, will have it to be the name of 
an oflice; viz. that of curator of the annona, or provi- 
ſions; from t¹ννενQe abundance, and Xoany:w, to lead, or 
bring. Others take it to be the office of a magiſtrate 
who was to look to the augmentation of the annona, anc. 
the diſtribution of the ſame, Dom. Macri will have it 
to ſignify a donative, or diſtribution made to the ſol- 
diers, over and above their pay. See DoxaTive. 

PERISSON, in Botany, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks, and aftcrwards by the Romans, in the time of 
Pliny, to a kind of night-ſhade, which made thoſe peo- 
ple who took it internally run mad. It was alſo called 
pentadryon and anhyaron, aud by ſome manicum $STRYCH= 
NUM, or ſimply manicon. 
PERISSOSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a re- 
dundance of humours. 
PERISSOLOGY, ve ,t in Rhetoric, a quality of 
ſtyle directly oppoſite to H rachylagy, and is otherwiſe 
called macrolagy. Sce MacroLoGy, BRACHYLOGY, 
and DicT10N. 
PERISTALTIC, mepiraxri;, formed from mepirenau, and 
literally implying ſomething driven, or preſled all around, 
in Medicine, a motion proper to the ix xESTIN ES, where- 
in their ſeveral parts are ſucceſſively contracted from 
above downwards, or from the pylorus to the anus; in 
a manner ſomewhat reſembling the creeping of a worm; 
whence it is alſo called the vermicular motion. 
The peri/ialtic motion is performed by the contraction of 
the circular and longitudinal fibres, whereof the fleſhy 
coat of the inteſtines is compoſed. It is by means here- 
of that the chyle is driven into the oritices of the lacteal 
veins, and the excrements are preſſed downwards, and 
at laſt expelled. | 

When this motion comes to be depraved, and its direc- 

tion changed, ſo as to proceed from below upwards, it 

* what we call the 1L1AC paſſion. 

I. Perault, in an expreſs treatiſe on the periſtaltic mo- 

tion, obſerves, that though it is ordinarily only attributed 
to the inteſtines, yet it is really an action common to all 
thoſe parts of the body which alter, prepare, concoct 
the ſeveral humours and ſpirits, which are the matter and 
inſtruments of animal action. In effect, he gives the 
name to all the motions whereby the cavities of the body 
are pteſſed, or compreſſed. 
PERISTAPHYLINUS, in Anatomy, a name which ſome 
give to a muſcle of the uvuULa, more properly denomi- 
nated PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS. 
PERISTERION, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the /cabio/a minor, or {mall ſcabious. 
PERISTERITES, the pigeon-ſtone, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
name given by fome whimſical people to an odd confor- 
mation of a pebble, which they ſuppoſe to repreſent very 
exactly a pigeon without its wings. It feems to have been 
a mere /uſus nature, in the formation of a common peb- 
ble. The variations of figure in the common pebbles 
are ſo infinite, that a perſon of a fertile imagination 
might find reſemblances to all the parts of the creation in 
the ſtones of a ſingle gravel-pit. The giving names to 
ſuch accidental things is not only unneceſſary, but miſ- 
chievous, as it cauſes great contuſion in natural hiſtory. 

PERISTERNA, in Anatomy, is uſed for the lateral parts 

of the thorax. 

PERISTLARCHUS, eg , in Antiquity, a name given 

to the perſon that officiated in a luſtration. 

The word comes from #9574, another name for xafag- 

{AT 

PERISTOMA, in Anatomy, a word uſed by authors to ex- 

preis the villous coat of the inteſtines. 

PERIST LE, weerruvac;, formed from mere, about, and ou 

N, column, in the Ancient Architetture, a place, or build- 

ing, encompalled with a row of columns on the inſide; 

by which it is diſtinguiſhed ſrom the periptere, where 
the columns are diſpoſed without-ſide. 

Such was the hypzthre temple of Vitruvius; and ſuch 


and moſt cloiſters of religious. 
PERISTYLE is alſo uſed, by modern writers, for a range of 
columns, cither within or without a building. 
io I Thus 


are now ſome babhcas in Rome, leveral places in Italy, 
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Thus we ſay, the Corinthian pcriſtyle of the portal of the 
Louvre, &c. | 

PERISTY LION, wepiruaoy, among the Athenians, a large 
ſquare place, though ſometimes oblong, in the middle 
ot the gymna/um, deſigned for walking, and the per- 
formance of thoſe exerciſes which were not'to be per- 
formed in the palæſra. 3 

PERISYSTOLE, sg, in Medicine, the pauſe or in- 
terval between the two motions of the heart, or pulſe; | 
viz. that of the ſyſtole, or contraction; and that of the 
diaſtole, or dilatation. 

PERITEXIS, a word uſed by the old medical writers to 
expreſs a colliquation. 

PERITHE, a name by which ſome of the writers of the 
middle ages have called the pyrites; they ſay it has great 
virtues againſt the gout ; ſome of them alio have called 
it the /apis peridonius. 

PERITONA.UM, or PERITONEUM, ug,; Or mepilo- 
veto, derived from the verb vt, / flretch all around, 
in Anatomy, a thin ſoft membranc, adhering to the inner 
ſurface of the muſculi tranſverſi, covering and contain- 
ing all the viſcera of the lower belly. Sce Tab. Anat. 

 (Splanch.) fg. 1. lit. nu. fir. 3. lit. bb. 

The . ſize of che * anſwer to thoſe of 
the lower belly, which it lines throughout; its internal 
ſurface is (mooth, and lined with an unctuous humour, | 
ſerving to prevent its wounding the inteſtines, and other | 
Parts it touches, as well as to lubricate and facilitate 
their motion. When the glands which furniſh it are ob- 
ſtructed, the prritonaum grows thick; as is frequently 
found in dropfies. 
The external ſurface is fibrous and unequal, that it way 
adhere more firmly to the muſcles of the abdomen, li- 
nea alba, oſſa pubis, iſchium, ilium facrum, and the ver- 
tebræ lumbares, to which it is ſaſtened; and from the 
laſt whereof many ſuppoſe it to have its origin. 
The peritoneum, in general, is a membrane of a pretty 
eloſe texture, and yet capable of a very great extenſion; 
after which it can recover itſelf, and be contracted to its 
ordinary fize, as we ſee in pregnancy, dropſies, corpu- | 
lency, and repletion. 
It is alfo connected to the inferior, or convex ſurface of 
the liver, which it ſuſpends; and the part employed in 
this action is called the /igamentum ſuſpenſorium hepatis. 
The pcritonæum is double every where, but molt appa- 
rently ſo from the navel to the os pubis, and near the 
lumbar vertebræ, as appears, not only from its extraor- 
dinary thickneſs in both, but from its ſpontaneous part- 
ing in the latter, to receive the kidneys. But though it 
ſeems to be made up of two portions, one internal, the 
other external, which many anatomilts have conſidered 
as a duplicature of two diſtint membranous laminæ, 
yet, properly ſpeaking, the internal portion alone de- 
ſerves the name of a membranous lamina, as being the 
main body of the peritorwum. The external portion is 
no more than a kind of fibrous or follicular apophyſis of 
the internal, and may properly enough be called the cel- 
lular ſubſtance of the peritoneum. It is perforated in the 
upper part to give paſlage to the eeſophagus, aorta, and 
cava; in the under, for the fundament, the neck of tte 
matrix, and the veſſels that go to the thighs; and in the 
fore-part to give paſſage to the umbilical veſſels. 

Its cellular ſubſtance has two procciles, which, in men, 
fall down into the ſcrotum, wrap up the ſpermatic veſ- 
ſels, and, dilating, make the tunica vaginalis of the teſ- 
ticles; in women, they form a cover for the round liga- | 
ment of the womb. | 
There are other two elongations, which paſs under the 
ligamentum Fallopii, with the ccural veſſels, which they 
invo)ve, and are gradually loſt in their courſe downward. 
To theſe we may add a fifth, which is ſpread on the neck 
of the bladder, and, perhaps, a ſixth, which accompa- 
nies the inteſtinum ieQtum. The great blood-veſlels, 
that is, the aorta and vena cava, are likewiſe involved in 
this cellular ſubſtance of the eritangum. The true la- 
mina, or membranous portion of the peritoneum, is con— 
nected, by the intervention of the cellular ſubſtance, with 
the inner ſurſace of the cavity of the abdomen ; and has 

productions peculiar to itſelf, and very difterent from 
thoſe of the cellular ſubſtance. Some of theſe are ſim- 
ply folded, like a duplicature; ſuch as the membranous 
ligaments of the liver, colon, &c. ; fome are expanded 
like inverted bags, to contain ſome viſcus, as the exter- 
nal membrane of the liver; ſome begin by a ſimple du- 
plicatute, and are aſterwards expanded into a cavity, 
which contains ſome organ, as in the meſentery ; ſome 
are alternately extended in the form of ſimple duplica- 
tures and of cavities, as in the meſocolon; and fome 
form only a ſmall eminence on the inner ſurface of the 
great cavity of the peritonaum, as the kidneys and 
ureters. 

The peritoneum receives veins and arterics from the mam- 
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marie, diaphragmaticæ, epioaſts; 
bares 3 — Oy + ene, factze, and 
0 a and loins 
beckius pretends to have likewiſe diſcovered | Ol. Ry 
but theſe, being ſcarce viſible 14 
are not much taken notice of. 
In morbid caſes, great quantities of ſerum h 
found between the duplicatures of this memb me been 
there was none in the cavity of the hes "ane, When 
ſtitutes the true tympany. en: this con. 
The uſe of the peritoneum is to contain 
place, the viſcera of the abdomen, and to ſupp] 
with particular coats, &c. This is fo want thery 
whenever this membrane happens to be * Ars 
traordinarily dilated, ſome of the parts are 3 
down, and to form thoſe tumors called heyy SY 
tures: See HERNIA. e 
In the fiſh kind, the peritonæum, or membrane ſy 
ing the abdomen, is very variouſly coloured. urge 
is ol a ſhining ſilvery whiteneſs, as in the cyprin: * 
eſoces, &c. In others it is of a fine pal 1 
0 N pale fleſh=colour, 3 
in the ſalmon; and in ſome it is wholly black, or a: 
variegated wich very numerous black {pots 2 in 2 
clupeæ, gadi, cotti, and ſpari. a : 

PERITROCHIUM, in Mechanics, a wheel or circle, cc 
centric with the baſe of a cylinder, and open iow 
ther with it, about an axis. Such is the wheel 18 
Tab III. Mechanics, fig. Soy 
1 c, Ag. 44. moveable on the axis E! 
The axis, with the wheel, and levers fixed therein t 
move it, make that mechanical power, called axis iy g. 
ritrochio. : 

Axis in PERITROCH10, in Mechanics, one of the Cx me- 
chanical powers, or imple machines, contrived for the 
raiſing of weights. See its ſtructure, doctrine, applics- 
tion, & under Ax1s in peritrachio. See allo Mecy a. 
NICAL powers, 

PERJURY, perjurium, in Law, the crime of ſwearing wil. 
fully, abſolutely, and faiſly, in a lawful oath, admin 
{tered in ſome judicial proceeding, by one who has au- 
thority, in any matter relating to an iſſue, or cauſe in 
queſtion; whether it be of the perſon's own accord, ct 
by ſubornation of another. If a man cai's me feriured, 
I have my action upon the cafe. If he calls me j+r/wr, 
no action lies, becaufe the ſorſwearing may be extraju- 
dicial. 

Perjury is uſually excepted out of general acts of grace, 
At common law, the puniſhment of per;zry, and tuber- 
nation of perjury, was anciently death; aiterwards be- 


0. 
, mphatice. 
Wenn are a 


and keep intheir 


niſhment, or cutting out the tongue; then forteiture of 


goods; and now it is fine and impriſonment; and the 
offender is ever afterwards incapable to be a witnels. 3 
Inſt. 163. By ſtatute, perfons committing wilful and 
corrupt perjury, in any caufe depending concerning lands 
or goods, &. in any of the courts of record, fizail ler- 
feit 20/. and be impriſoned ſix months, and their otts 
ſhall not be received in any court of record, until the 
judgment is reverſed; and if the offenders have nc: 
goods or chattels to the value of 20%. they thal be ict On 
the pitlory in ſome market-place, and have both tles 
ears nailed to it; and unlawſul and corrupt procuring 
and ſuborning a witneſs to give falſe teſtimony in ang 
court of record, &c. or corruptly procuring any wine 
to teſtify in perpetuam rei memoriam, incurs a forfe ute 
of 4el. And if the offender be not worth 304. he thai Hull: 
fix months impriſonment, and itand on the pilory it ſom 
open market, near the place where the otience Was com 
mitted ; and ſhall not be received as a witnels UL! ſuck 
judgment be reverſed, the party grieved ihall moore 
mages againſt the proſecutor by action on the ou, 11 
5 Eliz, cap. 9. and not only in a court of ono Mt 
any other lawful court, as a court baron, & c. Fel, 
may be committed. — 
The ſtatute 2 Geo. II. cap. 25, ſuperadds a Postel, 
the court to order the offender to be tent t the N 2 f 
correction for ſeven years, or to ke tranſported fer 5% 


| „ without benen & 
ſame period; and makes it Jelony, warmer 5 


: ay „ 3ime. © Uu an- 
clergy, to return or efcape within the 0 55 Ane 
cient law inflicted the puniſhment ot Ee {thi 


DER on Wilful perjury, when it was the os 
death of an innocent perſon; and by the las 9) 
it 15 univerſally capital. 2 
PERIWINKLE, in Natural Tt:jicry, 1 4 
a ſpecies of ſhells, being the 100. 8 ins 
neus. It has five ſpires ; the firſt veuuulcolef 138 n 
ſubjects ſtriated ſpirally z in the 014 ſmooth, rat 
duſky colour. This abounds on molt 
low-water mark, and is eaten in great pet theſe lie 
The Swediſh peaſants believe, that . rom ihe 
creep high up the rocks, they indicate 2 
ſouth. 3 
PrRIWINXKI r, pervinca, or VMcO) by 4 
the pentandria monogynia Clats, Its cl wren 
the empalement of the ſtewer is perm we 
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he flower has one falver-ſhapec 
tire parts 0 2 hn than the empalement z the 
petaly _ ſpreading open, and Nightly cut into hve 
. 0 ents it has five very ſhort inflexed ſtamina, 
obruſ wy b e obtuſe ſummits; and two roundiſh 
which have two roundiſh corpuſcles on their 
one common ſtyle, h length * aun 
: two ſtigmas; the germen after- 
Do n Sf two taper acute-pointed 
ws * ening lengthways, with one valve, and filled 
7 * cylindrical ſeeds, Miller reckons three, and 
1 r ſpecies. 
Ls e a place in the ſtove, as much as any 
f the exotic plants We have in England; becauſe the 
been are very beautiful, and there is a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of them all the ſummer. Miller. f 
The periwinkles are ealily known, even when notin flower 
or ſeed, by their branches being long and trailing, and 
their leaves ſmooth and glofly, and approaching to the 
ſhape of bay- leaves. Theſe plants ſeldom ripen their 
fruit; and the way to make them do it 1s, to plant them 
in a {mall pot, and cut off all the trailing branches; by 
vlich means the nouriſhment will be carried up to the 
ripening of the fruit. ; 
PERMANENT air, and quantity. See the ſubſtantives. 
PERMEABLE denotes a body conſidered as its pores are 
capable of letting ſomewhat paſs through them. See 


mina, G 
(ide, ſupporting 


PORE. Lo F 
PER MINIMA, in Medicine, denotes 2 perfect mixture of 
the ſmalleſt particles of ſeveral bodies, or ingredients. 
Pig MINIMA, in Pharmacy, denotes an intimate and per- 
ſect mixture of natural bodies; wherein their very mi- 
rina, i. e. their atoms, or firſt component particles, are 
ſuppoſed to be accufately blended together. : 
If filver and lead be melted together, they will thus min- 
gle per mini ma. f : N 
PERMISSION, permiſſis, in Rhetoric, a figure which dif- 
fers in nothing from coxcEs5S10N, except that the latter 
relates only to argument and pleading, but the former to 
action: E. gr. Quoniam, omnibus rebus ereptis, ſolum mihi 
ſupereft animus et corpus: hee ipſa, que de multis relicte 
ſunt, vobis et vgſtræ condans poteſtati. Vos me quo pacie 
vabis widetur, utamini, atque abutamint z licebit impune. 
In me quicquid libet flatuite, &. 
PERMISSIVE waſte. See WASTE. 
PERMIT, a certificate granted by exciſe officers, and ſigned 
by them, expreiling the quantity of liquor, the name of 
buyer and ſeller, and that the duty hath been paid, or 
that it hath been condemned as forfcitcd. 
PERMITTIT—guare non PERMITTIT. Sce QUARE. 
PERMUTATION, the truck, or exchange, of one thing 
for another. See ExCHANGE. 
PERMUTATION, in the Canon Law, a real and actual ex- 
change of two benefices. 
Permutation is a means of bringing beneſices into com- 
merce without ſimony. | 
The conditions required to a canonical permutation, are, 
I, That there be benefices permuted on either fide, though 
the revenues be unequal z and, in caſe of inequality, no 
compenſation is to be made in money, but only a penſion 
is to be charged on the greater. 2. That each of the 
permutants quit their beneſices, and make a procuration 
Are gnandum. 3. That the permutation be followed by 
a collation of the ordinary. 4. That the ordinary be in- 
formed of the cauſe of the permutation. 5. That thoſe, 
to whom the preſentation or election to the benefices be- 
ngs, give their conſent; or, in caſe of their refuſal, 
that the conſent of the dioceſan be had. 
e chief rules of permutation are, that if one of the 
under mutants cannot enjoy, he re-enters, with full right, 
nto the benefice he has quitted; and that, if he die be- 
ore he have accompliſhed the permutation, on his part, 
the taking of poſſeſſion, the compermutant, who has 
empliſhed, retains both benefices, unleſs they fall into 
e regale. | 
Warten of quantities, in Algebra, the CHANGES, 
rn or diſferent COMBINATIONS, of any 
of quantities. 
ERMUTATIONE archidtaconatus, & eccle/ie eidem annexe, 
An eccleſia & prebenda, is a writ iſſued to an ordinary, 


<mmanding him to admit a clerk to à beneficc upon | 


exchange made with | RR 

p with another. Reg. of writs. _ 

od. & per tout—A joint-tenant is ſaid to be ſeiſed of 
i and he holds jointly, per my & per tout, i. e. he is 
5 J every parcel, and by the whole, totum tenet, & 
tener; ſeu totum conjunttim, & nibil ſeparatim. 
Naxcx, from 


taking, the French prendre, to take, in Law, 


or receiving any thing. 
W are tithes taken, or which may be 
ind. 


10, in Medicine, a diſeaſe aflicting the hands aud 


ER 


feet in the winter- time, popularly called a {be or ct. 
BLAIN. 

PERNOR f profits, he who takes or rece;ves the profity 
of any thing. From the French preneur, taker. 

PERONE, in Anatomy, a bone of the jeg, wore uſually 
called FIBULAa. | 

PERONES, in Roman Antiquity, a kind of high ſhoes 
formed rudely of raw hides, and reaching up to the 
middle of the leg; though in the more ancient times of 
the commonwealth, the ſenators uſed them, yet in later 
ages they were only uſed by the ploughmen and la- 
bourers. Hence Peronatus Arator. Perſus, Sat. v. ver. 
102. and Juvenal, Sat. 14. ver. 186. 

PERON AUS anticus, longus, or primus, a muſcle of the 
leg, ariſing flethy and tendinous from the head to the 
middle of the perone; whence, running as in a pulley, 
through the channel on the hind part of the outer ankle- 
bone, it is inſerted into the upper end of the bone of the 
metatarſus, which joins the great toe. The office of this 
mulcle is, to draw the foot upwards. See Tab. Anat. 
(Myol.) fig. 1. n. 65. fig. 2. u. 46. fig. 6. u. 43 fir. 7. 
N. 28. 

Prox us maximus, a muſcle of the leg, commonly 
called PERON®US poſticus. 

PERON £US medius. Phis is commonly called pcrenæus au- 
ticus. Sce PERONAUS anticns. 

PERONZUsS minimus, a ſmall muſcle, vulgarly thought 
be a portion of the extenſor digitorum longus, though it 
is eaſily ſeparable from it. | 
It is fixed by fleſhy fibres in the lower half of the inſide 
of the fibula, between two oblique bony lines, on one 
hide of the lower part of the extenſor digitorum longus, 
to which muſcle it is ſimply contiguous z ſrom thence it 
runs down, contracting in breadth, and paſſes, with the 
extenſor longus, through the common annular ligament, 
forming a flat tendon, which ſoon ſeparates from thoſc 
of the extenſor, and is inſerted near the baſis of the fiftl 
metatatſal bone. It is diſtinguiſhed from the other two 
peronet by a ſeptum, or production of the ligamentary 
aponcuroſis of the tibia. Winflow, 

PERONA&USs peſticus, brevis or ſecundus, a muſcle ſometimes 
alſo called /emifibuleus, and peronaus maximus, ariſing 
flethy and ſharp on the back-part of the perone ; whence 
continuing down the outer fide of the bone till below the 
middle, it ſorms a ſmooth, ſtrong, flat tendon, which 
runs through the ſame channel at the bottom of the mal- 
leolus externus, with the longus, to the outſide of the os 
metatarſi of the little toe. Its office is, to pull the foot 
upwards. See Tab. Anat. (Myel.) fig. 1. u. 76. Fg. 6. 
n. 44 fig. 7. n. 28. 

PEROQUETTE, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall ſpe- 
cies of the p/*ttacus or parrot-kind, with a long tail. Sec 
ParROT. 

There are ſeveral kinds of this bird. 1. The common, 
which is green, red, and yellowiſh, and was the firit 
ſpecies of parrot brought into Europe, and well known 
among the ancients. 2. The prroguette, which is green 
all over, without any variegation. 3. The pale, green, 
and red kind. 4. The red and green-creſted kind. 5. 
The red kind, with wings variegated with black and 
green. 

Belide theſe, Margrave has deſcribed ſeven other Braſi- 
han kinds, called the !utaputejnba, tuitirica, iendava, tete, 
turpara, anaca, and quizubatui, and two others, to which 
no particular name has been given z one of the ſize of a 
ſwallow, all over green, With a black beak, and a very 
long tail; and the other of the ſize of a ſtarling, of a 
deep green on the back, and paler green on the belly, 
and with a ſhorter tail. Ray. 

PERORATION, peroratis, in Rhet5r ic, the epilorne, or 
laſt part, of an oration ; wherein, what the oratot had 
inſiſted on through his Whole ditcourle, is urged alrcth, 
with greater vehemence and paſſion. 

The peroration conſiſts of two parts: I. RECapiT ti is 
T19N, wherein the fubitance of what was Giittalted 
throughout the whole ſpeech, is collected brioity and 
curſorily, and ſummed up with new force and weight. 
2. The moving the paihons ; which is to peculiar to the 
pereration, that the maſters of the art call this part /cdes 
affeetuum. 
Ihe pas$10N5s, to be raiſed in the peroration, are various, 
according to the various kinds of orations: in a panegy- 
ric, love, admiration, emulation, joy, &e. In an in- 
vective, hatred, contempt, &c. In a deliberation, hope, 
confidence, or fear. 
The qualitics required in the pereratien are, that it he 
vehement and paſſionate; and that it be ſhort 3 becaule, 
as Cicero obſerves, tears ſoon dry up. 
The peroratian was Cicero's maiter-piece : here that great 
orator not only ſet his judges and auditors on fire, but 
even ſeemed to burn himſelf; eſpecially when he was to 
raiſe pity and commiſeration towards the accated;z where, 
«9 
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as he himſelf tells us, he frequently filled the forum with 
weeping and lamentation. He adds, that, where there 
were ſeveral orators to ſpeak for the ſame perion, the per- 
orution was always reſerved to him; and ſubjoins, that if 
he excelled herein, it was not owing to genius, but the 

rief himſelf ſhewed. This is abundantly evident in his 
Milonian peroration, where he ſays, Sed finzs /it : neque 
enim pre lacrymis jam loqui poſſum. & hic ſe lacrymis de- 
fendi vetat —and in that for Rabirius Poſthumus: Sed 
jam, quoniam, ut ſero, fidem quam potut, tibi præſtiti, 
Poſthume, reddam etiam lacrymas quas debeo—Jjam indicat 
tot hominum fletus, quam fis carus tuis; & me dale debi- 
litat, includitque decem. 

PERPENDICULAR, in Geometry, a line falling directly 
on another line, ſo as to make equal angles on each fide ; 
called alſo a ue al line. 

Thus the line IG (Tab. III. Grometry, fig. 50.) is prrpen- 
dicular to the line K H; i. e. makes right and equal an- 
gles therewith. , 
From the very notion of a perpendicular, it follows, 1. 
That the perpendicularity is mutual; i. e. if a line, as 
IG, be perpendicular to another, KH; that other is alſo 
perpendicular to the ſirſt. 

2. That only one perpendicular can be drawn from one 
point in the ſame place. 

3. That if a pryperdicular be continued through the line 
it was drawn perpendicularly to; the continuation will 
alſo be perpendicular to the fame. 

4. That it there be two points of a right line, each of 
which is at an equal diſtance from two points of another 
right line; that line is perpendicular to the other. 

5. That a line, which is perpendicular to another, is alſo 
perpendicular to all the parallels of the other. 

6. That a perpendicular line is the ſhorteſt of all thoſe 
which can be drawn from the ſame point to the ſame 
right line. 

Hence the diſtance of a point from a line, is a right line, 
drawn from the point perpendicular to the line or plane; 
and hence the altitude of a figure is a perpendicular let 
ſall from the vertex to the baſe. 

Zo creti a PERPENDICULAR GI on any given point G, in 
a right line ML: one foot of the compaſſes being in G, 
with any interval at pleaſure, cut oft equal parts on each 
fide GH and GK ; from the points K and H, with an 
interval greater than the halt of KH, ſtrike two arcs 
interſccting in I; the right line GI is perpendicular to 
ML. 

Perpendiculars are beſt deſcribed in practice by means of 
a ſquare z one of whoſe legs is applied along that line, to 
or rom which the perpenc/icular is to be let fall or raiſed. 

To cref? a PERPENDICULAR on the end of a given line, ſup- 
poſe at P; open your compaſles to any convenient diſ- 
tance, and, ſetting one foot in C, deſcribe the arc 
RPS; lay a ruler from $ through C, it will find the 
point R in the arc, whence draw PR, which is perpen- 
dicular to PM. 

79 let fall a PERPENDICULAR on a given line, MP, from 
a given point I.; {fig. 71.) ſet one foot of the compaſſes in 
L, and with the other croſs the given line in the points 
M and G. Then, ſetting the compaſſes in G and M, 
itrike two arcs interſecting each other in a: then lay a 
ruler from L to a, and the line KL, deſcribed thereby, 
is the perpendicular required. 

A line is ſaid to be perpendicular to a plane, when it is 
perpendicular to more than two lines drawn in that 
plane. 

A plane is ſaid to be perpendicular to another plane, when 
a line in one plane 1s perpendicular to the other plane. 

PERPENDICULAR to a curve, is a Tight line cutting the 
curve in the point in which any other right line touches 
it, and is alſo itſelf perpendicular to that tangent. 

PERPENDICULAR, in Zortification. Sce FORTIFICATION, 
according to MH. Vauban's method, and according to count 
Pagan's method. 

PERPENDICULAR), in Gunnery, is a ſmall inſtrument uſed 
for finding the centre line of a piece in the operation of 
pointing it to a given object. Sce Pointing of a GUN. 

PEI PENDICULARITY of plants is a curious phenome- 
non in natural hiſtory, firſt obſerved by M. Dodart, and 
publiſhed in an eflay on the affectation of perpendicularity 
obſerved in the ſtems or ſtalks of all plants, in the roots 
of many, and even in their branches, as much as poſ- 
ſible. 
ihe matter of fact is, that, though almoſt all plants riſe 
a little cruoked, yet the ſtems ſhoot up perpendicularly, 
and the roots fink down perpendicularly : even ſuch as, by 
the declivity of the foil, come out inclined, or ſuch as are 
diverted out of the perpendicular by any violent means, 
again redrets and ftraiten themfelves, and recover their 
perpendicularity, by making a fecond and contrary bend 
or elbow, without rectifying the firſt. A common eye 

looks upon this atieCtativn without any ſurprize; but a 
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man that knows what a plant js. ang 
4 a — bject of le en formed, find, 
n effect, each ſced contains in it à K 
formed, and needing nothing be Plant, Uready 
little plant has its little root ; and the ul unfoldet: 0 
ally ſeparated into two lobes, is the ndnd uſu. 
firſt food the plantule draws, by its root N of the 
— nn, 0 Venen it ben 
ow if a ſeed in the earth be ſo di | 
of the little plant be turned Neve pt * bene 
upwards, and even perpendicularly upwanks, i the ſtem 
conceive, that the little plant coming to unfol Fr eaſy to 
ſtalk and root need only follow the direction rag: Its 
to grow perpendicularly. But it is known the 2 are, 
plants, whether ſown of themſelves, ah th wa ot 
man, fall in the ground at random; and 2 5 tp ot 
nite number of ſituations with re Kun. 


gard to the talk of th 


plant, the perpendicular one upwards is but one. > 
In all the reſt, therefore, it is neceſſary the ſtalk , 
or rectify itſelf, in order to get out of the er N 
what force is it, that effects this change LN in 
tainly a violent action? Is it, that the Nalk 8 0 oy 
lets load of earth above it, goes naturally that os * 
it finds the leaſt obſtacle ? Were this lo, the little * 
when it happens to be uppermoſt, muſt, ſor the 8 
reaſon, follow the ſame direction, and mount on hich. 
M. Dodart, therefore, to account ſor two ſuch differ f 
actions, has recourſe to another ſyſtem: he ſuppoſe: hs 
the fibres of the ſtalks are of ſuch a nature Kroger 
contract and ſhorten by the heat of the fun, and * be 
out by the moiſture of the earth; and, on the . 
that the fibres of the roots contract by the moiſture «f 
the earth, and lengthen by the heat of the ſun. 
When, then, the plantule is inverted, and the root js 2t 
the top, the fibres, which compoſe one of the branches 
of the root, are not equally expoſed to the moiſture of 
the earth; the lower part is more expoſed than the upper, 
'The lower therefore muſt contract the moſt ; which con- 
traction is again promoted by the lengthening of the vp. 
per, whereon the ſun acts with the greateſt force. Of 
conſequence, therefore, this branch of the root mult re- 
coil towards the earth, and, inſinuating through the 
pores thereof, muſt get underneath the bulb, &c. By 
inverting this —— it is eaſy to ſhew how the ſtalk 
comes to get uppermo 

In a word, we may imagine, that the earth attracts the 
root to itſelf, and that the ſun contributes to its deſcent; 
and, on the contrary, that the ſun attracts the ſtem, and 
the carth, in ſome meaſure, ſends it towards the fame. 
As to the ſecond ſtraitening, viz. that of the ſtalks in the 
open air, he takes it to ariſe from the impreſſion of ex- 
ternal cauſes, particularly the ſun and rain. For the up- 
per part of a ſtalk, that 1s bent, is more expoſed to the 
rain, dew, and even the ſun, &c. than the under. Now 
both theſe cauſes, in a certain ſtructure of the fibres, tend 
equally to ſtraiten the part moſt expoſed, by the ſhorten- 
ing they ſucceſſively occaſion in it ; for moiſture ſhortens 
by ſwelling, and heat by diſſipating. Indeed, what that 
ſtructure is, which gives the fibres ſuch different quali» 
ties, or whereon it depends, is ſtill a myſtery. 

M. de la Hire accounts for the perpendicularity of the ſtems 
or ſtalks of plants, thus : he imagines that, in plants, the 
root draws a coarſer and heavier juice; and the ſtem and 
its branches a fincr and more volatile one. And, in &- 
fe, molt naturaliſts conceive the root as the ſtomach of 
the plant, where the juices of the earth are ſubtilized, fo 
as to become able to rite through the ſtem to the extre- 
mity of the branches. This dilterence of juices ſuppoſes 
larger pores in the roots than the ſtalk, &c. and, in 3 
word, a different contexture; which difference muſt 
found even in the little inviſible plant incloſed in the 
ſced: in this plantule, therefore, we may conceive 4 
point of ſeparation ; ſuch as that all on one fide, , # 
the root, ſhall be unfolded by the groſſer juices, 4 , 
on the other fide, by the more ſubtile juices: 5 
Suppoſe, now, the plantule, when its parts wen K 
fold, to be entirely iuverted; the root atoÞ, an me © 
below: the juices which enter the root will {till be cones 
and when they have opened and enjarged the pores, 1 
to admit juices of a determinate weight, thoſe . 
preſſing the root more and more, wilt dee ads 
wards; and this the more, as the root 15 more eee 
or enlarged; for the point of ſeparation being 7 as 
as the fixed point of a lever, they will act by an 4-29 
arm. At the fame time, the volatile juice? _ Not 
netrated the ſtalk, will tend to give it a ot” Frys 
below upwards; and, by reaton of the e 
more and more every day. Thus 1 the y orfectly 
turned on its fixed point of ſeparation, till it be! 
erect, ' ſhould con- 
The plant thus ere ed, the ſtalk, we know, ſhout 2 


4 a zee it the more! 
tinue to riſe perpendicicla) ly, to give it bidin%s 
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\:4ing, and enable it to withſtand the effort of wind and 
* wherein this is effected, M. Parent lays 
gown thus: the nutritious juice being arrived at the ex- 
emity of a riſing ſtalk, if it evaporate, the weight of the 
_ which encompaſſes it on all ſides, will make it aſcend 
rerticall ; and, it it do not evaporate, but congeal, and 
main fixed to that extremity whence it was ready to go 
off, the weight of the air will give it the fame direction; 
lo that the Falk will have acquired a very little new part, 
rentically laid over it: juſt as in a candle held in any way 
obliquely to the horizon, the flame {till continues verti- 
cal, by the prefſure of the atmoſphere. The new 
drops of juice that ſucceed will follow the ſame direc- 
tion; and, as all together form the ſtalk, that muſt of 
<ourſe be vertical, unleſs ſome particular circumſtance 
intervene. . 
Da the branches, which are at firſt ſuppoſed to proceed 
laterally out of the ſtalk in the firſt embryo of the plant 
though they ſhould even come out in an horizontal di- 
tection, yet muſt they raiſe themſelves upwards by the 
conſtant direction of the nutritious juice, which at firſt 
fcarce meets any reſiſtance in a tender ſupple branch; 
and even, afterwards, though the branch grow more firm, 
et will it act with the more advantage; ſince the branch, 
vos become longer, furniſhes it with a longer arm or 
lever. The lender action of a little drop becomes very 
conſiderable, by its continuity, and by the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch favourable circumſtances. Hence may be accounted 


for that regular ſituation and direQtion of the branches, 


which all, and always nearly, make the fame conſtant 
angle of 45 with the ſtem, and with one another. 

M. Aſtruc accounts for the perpendicularity of the ſtems, 
and their redreſſing themſelves, on theſe two principles: 
1. That the nutritious juice ariſes from the circumference 
of the plant, and terminates in the pith. 2. That fluids, 
contained in tubes either parallel or oblique to the hori- 
zon, gravitate on the lower part of the tubes, and not 
at all on the upper. | 
From hence it eaſily follows, that, in a plant poſited either 
obliquely or parallel to the horizon, the nutritious juice 
wil: act more on the lower part of the canals than the 
upper, and, by this means, inſinuate more into the ca- 
nals communicating therewith, and be collected more co— 
pioully therem : thus the parts on the lower ſide will re- 
ceive more accretion, and be more nouriſhed, than thoſe 
on the upper; the conſequence whereof muſt be, that 
the extremity of the plant will be obliged to bend up- 
wards. 


The ſame principle brings the ſeed into its due fituation 


at firſt; in a bean, planted upfide down, the plume and | 


radicle are eafily perceived with the naked eye, to ſhoot, 
at firſt, directly, for about an inch; but thenceforth 
they begin to bend, the one downward, and the other 
upward. The like is ſeen in a heap of barley to be made 
into malt, or in a quantity of acorns laid to ſprout in a 
moilt place, &c. each grain of barley, in the firſt caſe, 
and each acorn, in the ſecond, has a different ſituation ; 
and yet all the ſprouts tend directly upward, and the 
roots downward, and the curvity or bend they make, is 
greater or leſs, as their ſituation approaches more or leſs 
tothe direction wherein no curvature at all would be ne- 
ceſſary. Now, two ſuch oppoſite motions cannot ariſe 
without ſuppoſing ſome eonſiderable difference between 
the two parts: the only one we know of is, that the plume 
Fogg by a juice, imported to it by tubes parallel to its 
des; whereas the radical imbibes its nouriſhment at all 
ne pores in its ſurface. As oft, therefore, as the plume 
15 either parallel or inclined to the horizon, the nutri- 
_ juice, feeding the lower parts more than the upper, 
's bre, irs extremes to turn upward, for the rea- 
Aden aligned. On the contrary, when the ra- 
8 in the like ſituation, the nutricious juice pene- 
3 des 2 copioully through che upper part than the 
rs . t oo will be a greater accretion of the former 
mn _ atter; and, conſequent! , the radicle will be 
= rad, and this mutual curvity of the plume 
dry 2 continue, till ſuch time as their ſides are 
rage alike, which cannot be till they are perpendi- 
1 — emoires de l Acad. Royale des Scienc. an. 1708. 
CULAR 7%0ts. See F1BROSE roots. 
3 lomething that endures always, or chat laſts 


ERPETUAL is ſometim 2 
holds, during a not egg: - honey for athing that laſts, or 


held durante vita, are ſometimes called 
Perpetual offices. In this ſenſe, M. Fontenelle was ſaid 


ences, I. 4 ſecretary of the Royal Academy of Sci- | 


ence the French call him abſolutely, MH. le 


See ACT10N. 


See CurarTtE. 
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PeRvPETUAL glands, in Anatomy, are thoſe which are natu- 
ral; thus diſtinguiſhed from the adventitious ones. See 
GLANDS. 

PeRPETUAL lamp. See Lame, _ 3 

PeRPETUAL motion, in Mechanics. See Moriox. 

Circle of PERPETUAL occultation and apparition. See Cir» 
CLE. 

PERPETUAL pills, pilule PERPETU ®, among Phy/icians, 
are pills made of regulus of antimony ; which, being 
ſwallowed and voided fifty times, will purge every time 
with undiminiſhed force. 8 85 

PERPETUAL, or endleſs ſcrew. See SCREW. 

PERPETUAL virginity, See VIRGIN. . 

PERPETUITY, in Aunuities, is always the quotient of 
unity divided by the intereſt of 1. for a year, or 1001. 
divided by the rate of intereſt. Thus, the perpetuity is 
33.33, 28.57, 25, 20, or 16.666, according as intereſt 
is reckoned at 3, 34, 4, 5, or 6 fer cent. See AN- 

- NUITIES and ASSURANCES, 

PeAPETUITY, per hetuitas, in the Canon Law, the quality of 
a benefice that is irrevocable, or whoſe incumbent cannot 
be deprived, except in certain caſes determined by law. 


It is aſſerted, with reaſon, that the perpetuity of benefices 


is eſtabliſhed by the ancient canons ; and that prieſts are 
inſeparably attached to their churches, as by a ſpithual 
marriage. It is true, by the corruption of the times, the 


ſecular prieſts being fallen into great diforder, and even 


contempt, the biſhops anciently called the religious to 
their aſſiſtance, and committed to them the cure of ſouls, 
and the adminiſtration of pariſhes ; ſtill remanding them 
back again to their cloiſters, when they thought fit, and 
again revoking them ad nutum. 

But this vague and uncertain adminiſtration on laſted to 
the twelfth century, hen bene ſices returned to their eſ- 
ſential perpetr/ty. 

PER UA /erv:tia is a writ judicial, iſſuing on the note 
of a fine; and lies for the cognize of a munor, feignory, 
chief rent, or other ſervices, to compel the tenant of the 
land, at the time of the fine levied, to atiourn to him. 

PERQUISITE, pergquifitum, any thing getten by a man's 
own induſtry, or purchaſed with his own money In 
contradiſtinction to that which deſcends to him from his 
faiher, or his anceſtors. 

PERQUISITES of ccurts are thoſe profits which ariſe to a lord 
of a manor, by virtue of his couit- baron, over and above 
the certain yearly profits of his lands: as fines of copy- 
holds, heriots, amerciaments, waifes, ſtrays, &c. 

PER QUOD con/ortium amiſit; or PER QUop ſervitium 

amiſit, are words neceſſary in declarations for tre ſpaſs, 

&c. where a man's wife or ſervant is beaten or taken 

from him, and he loſes their ſervice, &c. 2 Lill. Abr. 

595, 596. 

PERRIWIG. See Praxuxr. 

PERRIWINELE. See Peri WINKLEF. 

PERRON, in Architc2ure, a ſtaircaſe lying open, or with- 

outſide the building : properly, the ſteps before the front 
of the building, which cad into the firſt ſtory when 
raiſed a little above the level of the ground. 
Perrons are made of different forms and ſizes, with re— 
gard to the ſpace and height they ate to lead to. Some- 
times the ſteps are round, ot oval; more uſually they are 
ſquare. 

PERRUKE, or Prrriwic, was anciently uſed for a long 

head of natural hair; ſuch, particularly, as there was 
care taken in the adjuſting and trimming of. 
Menage derives the word, by a long detour, from the 
Latin pilus, hair. The ſeveral ſtages of its paſſage, ac- 
cording to the critic, are, piu, peius, pelutus, peluticits, 
lutica, perutica, peruca, Perrivque. 
Abe Loads called * F whence part of Gaul took the 
denomination of Gallia Comata, from the long hair which 
the natives wore as a ſign of freedom. An ancient aus 
thor ſays, that Abſalom's prrruke weighed two hundred 
ſhckels. 

PERRUKE is now uſed ſor a ſet of falſe or borrowed hair, 
curled, buckled, and ſewed together on a frame, or cawl ; 
anciently called capillamentum, or falſe perruke. 

It is doubted, whether or no the uſe of per: vhes was 
known among the ancients. It is true, they uſed {alle 
hair: Martial and Juvenal make merry with the women 
of their time, for making themſelves look young with 
theic borrowed hair ; with the men who changed their 
colours according to the ſeaſons; and with the dotards, 
who hoped to deceive the Deſlinies by their white hair. 
But theſe ſeem to have ſcarce had any thing in comn: ou 
with our perrukes; and were, at beſt, only compoſed of 
hair painted, and glued together. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the deſcription Lampridius gives of the 
emperor Commodus's perruke : it was powdered with 
ſcrapings of gold, and oiled (if we may uſe the expreſ- 
fon) with glutinous perfumes for the powder to hung by. 
In eſſect, the uſe of perradcs, at leaſt in their preſent 
10 K mode, 
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mode, is little more than a hundred and fifty years old; his, or not; but biſhop Burnet, w 
the year 1629 is reckoned the epocha of 3 ; Engliſh, makes no ew F doubt * (ranſlated i nts 
at which time they began to appear in Paris; whence| PERSEES. See Gans, Mac, and Zr x 
they ſpread, by degrees, throughout the reſt of Europe. PERSEVERANCE, in Theology, a Chriſti, je 
At firit it was reputed a ſcandal for young people to wear by we are enabled to perſiſt in the wa of WM Where. 
oe, qe" : e 3 of their hair at that age was attri-| end. J ol lalvation tot\ 
uted 10 a diſeaſe, the very name whereof is a reproach; ] The final perſeverance of the ſaints i ; 
but at length the mode prevailed over the frat; and] troverted Eee the AA K Back cop. 
perſons of all ages and conditions have worn them; fore-F the latter of whom maintain it impoſſible 3 2 
going, without any neceſſity, the conveniences of their} loſt; and therefore make N to the 
natural hair. ceſſary conſequence thereof, which the f 
However, it was ſome time beſore the eccleſiaftics came] eſteeming the molt confirmed believers n OT ay; 
into the faſhion : the firſt who aſſumed the perruke were of a poſſibility of falling. eder to de out 
fome of the French clergy, in the year 1660; nor is the PERSET!S, in r onomy, a conſtellation of th 
practice yet well authorized. "The cardinal Grimaldi, hemiſphere; whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's C * northern 
in 1634, and the biſhop of Lavaur, in 1688, prohibited] 29; in Tycho's, as many; in Hevelius's e * 
the uſe of 8 to all prieſts, without a diſpenſa- Britannic Catalogue, 59; the longitudes ; i aud in the 
tion, or neceſſity. M. Thiers has a treatiſe expreſs, to] nitüdes, &c. whereof, are as follow: nn 
prove the ferrite indecent in an eceleſiaſtie, and directly | ; 


3 
grace to b. 
end, 4 Nt. 


contrary to the decrees and canons of councils. A prieſt's S| | 
head, embelliſhed with an artificial hair curiouſly ad- '<| 7; | 8 
juſted, he eſteems a monſter in the church; nor can he Names and ſituations of the /S Longitud. Latitude. = 
conceive any thing ſo ſcandalous as an abbot with a florid ſtars, 5f Norh. 8. 
countenance, heightened with a well-curled perruke. J 5 
F 2 NT — pears, after the like manner as ; be A i 
cyder is made from apples. . ; + 19 13149 13 166 
The beſt fruit, for t A uſe, are ſuch as are leaſt fit for A 8 s 52 130 13 376 
eating; e. gr. the boſbury-pear, horſe-pear, bareland- | 1209. $034 20. 1G, 7 
. . pear, and ſquaſh-pear. The boſbury and ſquaſh-xind, fo 13 1 Je 37396 
called in Glouceſterſhire, have been frequently known to 6 I 
ield in one ſeaſon, from one to four hogſheads of perry. hb) 115 44 «5:13; , 
The boſbury-pear is thought to yield the mot laſting and | South. in hilt of ſword againſt the . wa 9 436 
vinous liquor; the john, the harpary, the drake, the hand | XI 10 50 4840 43 21-6 
mary, and the lullum-pcar, and ſeveral others of the 2 W ee 3 209 
harlheſt kinds, are citeemed the belt for perry; and al- Small one under the hand 9 44 4:38 57 410 
ways the redder they are, the better. 20 29 2939:39.49 3 
The method of preparing erty is perfectly the ſame with ah | 
that of cyder. Only note, that the fruit muſt be per-] North of inform. before Medu- "> IP 45 14 
fely * ny mix crabs gf 88 to mend the li- ſa's head g 16 31 53/23 13 6 
qQUOT. Or the duty ON fes, lee TYDER. In the preced. ſhould, 2 nei. 6h ot. 
PER SE, in the Sch.ols, £ 8 oppoſed to per acct» m_ l 178 15 1 5 27 5 
deus. In which ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to agree with an- In upper arm 21 32 61 6 iche 
| other per /e, when the agrcement is not owing to any ; I; | X 
accidental event, but is found in the Intrinſic principles South of inform, before Meduſa”s } 1 BY 
| of things themſelves. head . FER 
' PER SE is ſometimes alſo oppoſed to per aliud. In which 17 * * inform under 1 „16 36 ze 46 86. 
# ſenſe, God alone is ſaid to have a being per /c, as not de- de Sond | a Þ; 
N riving it from any other, but having it neceſſarily, and W h 
q of himſell. Subſeq, and leſſ. before Meduſa's ee | 
F PPR SE, again, ſometi fignifi h fi ay ra. eee | f 13 8 11129 44 46 
„again, ſometimes fignifies as much as, of its own| head 7 45 
. nature, Or in virtue of its own entity. Thus the ſun is 20 
g ſaid to give light per /; and thus quantity is extend- 16 51 8/14 24 2754-5 
| ed per ſe. Prec. in Mednſa's head 11 34 37/1 42 15]4-5 
4 Per skb, among Legicians. A thing is faid to be known] In the hind ſhould, „25 42 7Þ432 53 
7 per fe, per fe notum, when we immediately perceive it : | 0 17 16418 $ | 
f upon the firſt propoſing of the terms. As, that the whole South. in Meduſa's head e 34 322 3313] 4 
4 is greater than its parts. E 3 | 
| Philoſophers go fo far as to conſider the mode of a thing wy wa ons inen head 61-197 50418 76 2 
exilting pi ſc, or that which conſtitutes its exiſtence ſuch; N 7 he oor 8 MED PEERS. 2 0 i 
which they call perſcity, perſeitas. eee nf 76 DE or + 77 
Obiect PER SE. Sce OBJECT. | - 70 49 24 — 51 X 
Per st, in Chemiſtry. When a body is diſtilled ſingly, and 30 N 
| without the uſual addition of any other matter to raife it, 26 54 44139 33 +7 55 
| it is ſaid to be diftilled per /c. Agaĩnſt preced. and ſouth. fide ; 7 5613 58 45 
4 The genuine ſpirits of hartſhorn are thoſe raiſed per ſe, in A lucid oue againſt hind, part at 27 46 46 5207 
oppoiition to thoſe diſtilled with the addition of lime. 28 32 35129 32.57, 
PERSEA, in Botany. See Bay. Prec. the lucida of hind. part ef |28 17 42? 88 9 
PERSECUTION, per/ecutz:o, literally imports any pain, af- 35 2 400 6 ? 
fiction, or inconvenience, which a perſon designed! 1* . . 28 3 15/20 7 10 P 
ſiicts on another. OE Sy ma, Midd, of three in the fide vl P29 8 9057 2 * 1 
; v 1212 21 33 | 
2 BECUTION more particularly dcnotes that tyranny which] Another ſoll. thoſe againſt the hip u 8 29 6/27 15 25 3 r 
10 lovefeign power of any country exerciles, or permits] Over heel of inner foot e|<]26 48 50113 5? 1) 
to be exerciſcd, againſt thoſe who adopt different opinions 40 
from its own in matters of religion. This kind of per- In lower thigh | lrg 30 20]? 7 , 
feention is no leſs contrary to realon and found policy In heel of ſame foot 1 [28 7 417 53 25 6 
than to the ſorbearing, comprehenſive {pirit of Chriſtian- In upper thigh aſul 3 46 4767 922.17 
ity, and the laws of humanity. Sce Herr sy. In extrem. of ſouth, foot I ß 47 4% 4 
1 r as a term, is reſtrained to the ſufferings of In ſouth. knee Fe pup n a1 25Þ9 721 N 
5 | hriſtians, in behalf of their religion; particularly to 45 : of x 
4 thoſe of the primitive Chriſtians, 1 * ee — N. eg : P 7 5 10 + 5005 
erors, Nero, &c. See MARTYR. Pu go Hex ng 28 : | 10 5426 12. 675 
| Ve uſually reckon ten of theſe perſecutions : Nero ſet on OPM 0G 2 6 49,10 20 oy 
1 ſoot the firſt, A. D. 65; the ſecond happened under | 3 3 44% 4+ © 
| Domitian, A. D. go; the third began under Trajan, 90 = c 
i A. D. 100; the fourth under Adrian, A. D. 126, which | Subſeq. in upper leg wl 6 2: 5 
was continued under Antoninus Pius, A. D. 140; the] That toll. ſouth. kuce f] | 4 
fifth under Marcus Aurelius, A. D. 162; the ſixth un- In calf upper teg d 7 
der Scverus, A. D. 203; the ſeventh under Maximinus, CO 4 
A. D. 236; the eighth under Decius, A. D. 251 ; the . 
ninth under Valerian, A. D. 258; and the tenth under 55 
Diocleſian, A. . 8 In heel of upper foot m 
Lactantius has written the hiſtory of the deaths of per/e-| In ſole of Pe Aug ee | 


tors, though ſome queition whether that work be really | | Ehe 


| hy. See MONARCHY. 
PERSTAN mongrel: ce, one of the living oriental 
PeR6i4Ny * ſpoken in the empire of Perſia. 
language? 48 has two particularities not found in any of 
The he: gue tongues : the one, that it has an aux- 
the _ anſwering to the verb cia of the Greeks the 
wary * bit has no aoriſtus. Both theſe it borrowed 
other s Macedonians, after the conqueſt of Alexander. 
ran Une heel, in Agriculture, is a machine for raiſing a 
[pxSIAN wr water ſufficient to overflow lands bordering 


ity o x 
22 Lioks of rivers, &c. where the ſtream is too low 
0 


doi e. i 
2 : — is repreſented in Tab. V. Hydraulics and 


Earoſlatics, fig. 52. with which water may be raiſed by 
2 of a {tream AB turning a wheel C DE, according 
to the order of the letters, with buckets a, a, a, a, &c. 
lang upon the wheel by ſtrong pins , 6b, %, J, &c. fixed 
zu the fide of the rim: but the wheel mufl be made as 
lieh as the water 15 intended to be raiſed above the 
level of that part of the flream in which the wheel 1s 
laced, As the wheel turns the buckets on the right 
hand go down into the water, and are thereby filled, 
and go up full on the left hand, until they come to the 
top at K; where they ſtrike againſt the end x of the 
tied trough M. and are thereby overſet, and empty the 
water into the trough; from which it may be conveyed 
in pipes to the place which it is deſigned ſor: and as 
each bucket gets over the trough, it falls into a perpen- 
dicular poſition again, and goes down empty, until it 
comes to the water at A, where it is filled as beſore. 
On each bucket is a ſpring r, which going over the top 
or crown of the bar n (fixed to the trough M) raiſes the 
bottom of the bucket above the level of its mouth, and 
ſo cauſes it to empty all its water into the trough. 

Sometimes this wheel is made to raiſe water no higher 
than its axis; and then inſtead of buckets hung upon it, 
its ſpokes C. 4, e, f, g, U, are made of a bent form, and 
hollow wit in; thete hollows opening into the holes 
C, D, E, F, in the outſide of the wheel, and alſo into 
thoſe at O in the box N upon the axis. So that, as the 
holes C, D, &c. dip into the water, it runs into them; 
and as the wheel turns, the water riſes in the hollow 
ſpokes, c, d. &. and runs out in a ſtream P from the 
holes at O, and falls into the trough Q, from whence 
it is conveyed by pipes. And this is a very eaſy way of 
nailing water, becauſe the engine requires neither men 


) ror horſes to turn it. See OverFLOWING of and. 

: Prestax, or PERSIC, in Architefture, a name common to 
5 all ſtatues of men; ſerving, inſtead of columns, to ſup- 
port entablatures. See Tab. Archit. fig. 37. 

They only differ from caRYAT1DEs, in that thoſe re- 
T preſent ſtatues of women, 
3 Ide Perſtan is à kind of order of columns, firſt practiſed 
among the Athenians, on occaſion of a viQory their 
. general Pauſanias obtained over the Peians As a tro- 


phy of this victory, the figures of men drefled in the 
43 1 


reir/en mode, with their hands bound before them, and 


I weight of Doric entabiatures, and made to do the office 
6 of Doric columns, 

Per/fan columns, M. Le Clerc obſerves, are not always 
4 mW with the marks of livery z but are ſrequently uſed 
Ne a iymbols of virtues, vices, joy, ſtrength, valour, &c. as 


ben made in the figures of Hercules, to repreſent 
ſtrength; and of Mars, Mercury, fauns, fatyrs, &c. on 
5 other occaſions, | 
6 nee 8 and bc ar See 1. POCHA and YEAR» 
1 hes and £01125. Sce the ſubſtantives. 
i RSICA, in Botany. See Pr AcH-tree. 
: NSC ce, in Natural Hie, a name given to a very 
5 remarkable and beautiful 1ca-thell, which authors have 
long been at a loſs to reduce to any genus. 
4 Adrovand has thrown it to the end of his work, and ſays, 
it would be of the turbinated kind, if it did not want 
the turba. It is truly of the genus of the concha globoſa, 
; or DOLLUM, . 
' *RSICA terra, in Natural H://zrv, an earth of the ochre 
nd, known in the colour-thops of London by the name 
of Indian red. 
aber Spe purple ochre, of a conſiderably compaQ 
” 8 get weight; while in the earth it is of a 
8 5 0 Sev gre and is not to be cut with the fpade, 
* * it _—_ crows, and falls in irregular maſles, 
Week os nog duty ſurlace, and full of conſiderably 
. N lufee Fong particles: theſe are white and of 
ad har © : adheres firmly to the tongue, is rough 
and hof; ook " ouſt [tains the hands very deeply, 
en eßerrele 5 Al ringent taſte, and makes a very vio- 
ths os mm won _—_ acid menſtruums. 
and in lone e iſland of Ormuz, in the Perſian gulf, 
PRgiG Parka of the Ealt Indies. 
AON Vin Botany, Sec AksMaRr. 
in Botany. See Jon's tcar's, | 


| 


PER 


PERSOLATA, in Botany, a word uſed by Pliny, as the 


name of a kind of burdock, different from the perſonata. 
He has, in the beginning of the chapter, ſpoken of the 
arcium of the Greeks, which he fays the Latins ſome- 
times called per/onata, and afterwards adds this per ſolata; 
which, he ſays, was a plant vuigarly known, and called 
by the Greeks arcium. | | 
He ſeems to allow, that the Greeks called both theſ- 
plants by the ſame name; but he diſtinguiſhes the pey - 
ſolata from perſonata, by ſaying that the former has 
leaves like thoſe of the great gourd, but larger and more 
hairy. It is probable, thereſore, that he diſtinguiſhes, 
under theſe two names, the two different ſpecics of the 
great burdock common with -us, the one with fimple, 
the other with woolly heads. 


PERSON, per ſona, an individual ſubſtance, of a rational or 


intelligent nature. 

The father and ſon are repnted, in law, as the ſame 
perſon; an ambaſſador repreſents the perſon of his 
prince. 

The word perſon, perſona, is ſaid to be borrowed a en- 
ſenando, from perſonating or counterfeiting ; and is ſup- 
poſed to have firſt ſignified a maſk: by reafon, ſays 
Boethius, in larva concada fenus wvolvatur : and hence 
the actors who appeared maiked on the ſtage were 
ſometimes called /ervati, and ſometimes per /onat?. 

The ſame author adds, that as the ſeveral actors reprc- 
ſented each their fingle individual perſon, viz. &dipus, 
or Chremes, or Hecuba, or Medea; for this reaſon, 
other people, who were alfo diſtinguiſhed by ſomething 
in their form, character, &c. whereby they might be 
known, came alſo to be called, by the Latins, per/onw ; 
and, by the Grecks, TexowT7?. 

Again, as theſe actors rarely repreſented any but great 
and illuſtrious characters, the word came, at length, 
to import the mind; as being a thing of the greateſt 
regard and dignity among human matters. And thus 
men, angels, and even God himſelf, were called per /ons. 
Things merely corporeal, as a ſtone, a plant, or a horſe, 
were called, by them, hyp2/aſes, or ſupps/ite, but never 
per /ons. | 

Hence alſo the learned imagine, the fame name erſen 
came to be uſed to iignify ſome dignity, whereby a fer- 
ſon is diſtinguiſhed from another; as a father, huſband, 
judge, magiſtrate, &c. 

In which ſenſe we are to underſtand that of Cicero : 
Crzſar never ſpeaks of Pompey, but in terms of honovr 
and reſpeft; but he does many hard and injurious 
things againſt his per /on. 

This for the name perſon. As for the thing, we have 
already defined per/on, an individual ſubſtance of a rea- 
ſonable nature; which is the fame as Boethius's de- 
ſinition. 

Now a thing may be individual two ways. 1. Lovically, 
as it cannot be predicated of any other; as Cicero, 
Plato, &c. 2. Phyſically; in which ſenſe a drop of wa- 
ter, ſeparated from the ocean, may be called an indivi- 
dual. Peu is an individual nature in each of theſe 
lenſes: Jogically, ſays Bocthius, ſince per/on is not 
ſpoken of umverfals, but only of ſingulars and indivi- 
duals; we do not ſay the fen of an animal, or a man, 
but of Cicero and Plato: and phyſically, ſince Socrates's 
hand or foot are never conſidered as pins. | 
This laſt kind of individual is denominated two ways: 
poſitively, as when the per/en is faid to be the whole 
principſe of acting; for whatever thing action is attri- 
buted to, that do the philoſophers call a per/on : and 
negatively, as when we ſay, with the Thomiſts, &c. that 
a he, ſom conſiſts in this, that it does not exiſt in another 
as a more perfect being. 

Thus, a man, though conſiſting of two very different 
things, viz. body and ſpirit, is not two per ens; ſince 
neither part alone is a whole principle of action, but one 
per/on, ſince the manner of his conſiſting of body and 
ſpirit is ſuch as conſtitutes one whole principle of ac- 
tion; nor does he exiſt in any other as a more perſect 
being; as, e. g. Socrates's foot does in Socrates, or a 


drop of water in the ocean. 
PERSON, in Grammar, is a term applied to verbs and pro- 


nouns, which being conjugated, are applicable to three 
different per /ons. 

I love, is a verb uſed in the firſt per/on 3; thou ec, do- 
ſigns the ſecond per/on 3 he lodeth, marks the third: and 
thus in the plural number. | 

I, thor, he, are pronouns of the firſt, ſecond, and third 
per ſons. ; 


Verbs agree with their nouns, in number and e. 


PERSON, prr/ona, in Dramatic Poetry, the name and part 


of an actor; or of him preſented by the comedian. 

At the head of dramatic pieces come the dramatis Pere 

ſonæ, the liſt of actors; and characters that are to 

appear on the ſtage. 6 

The ancient tragedy was ouly a ſimple chorus: Theſpis 
| was 
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was the firſt who introduced a pcrſon to relieve the cho- 
rus; and ZEſchylus added a ſecond. | 

F. Boſſu obſerves, that, in the epic and dramatic poem, 
the ſame - muſt reign throughout; i. e. muſt ſul- 
tain the chief part throughout the whole picce, and the 
characters of all the other perſons mult be ſubordinate 


to him. 


uod PERSONA nec præbendarii, &c. See QUoD. 
Pk R0N, perſona, in Law. Sec PARSON. 
PERSON ABLE, per/onabilis, in Law, implies the being 


able to hold or maintain a plea in court, 

That is, as the civilians would expreſs it, habere per- 

ſenam flandi in judicio. 

Thus they ſay the defendant was judged perſonable to 

maintain this action. Old Nat. Brev. 142. 

The tenant pleaded, that the demandant was an alien, 

born in Portugal, without the ligeance of the king; and 

judgement was afked, Whether he ſhould be anſwered * 
he plaintiff ſaid, he was made perſonable by parliament. 

Ritch. fol. 124. 


PeRSONABLE is alſo uſed to ſignify a capacity to take any 


thing granted or given. 


PERSONAL, ſomething that concerns, or is reſtrained to, 


the perſon. 
In diſputes among the learned, there is ever ſomething 
perſonal intermixed z in ethics, it is a maxim, that all 
faults are per/onal; i. e. they do not paſs to our de- 
ſcendants. 


PERSONAL adieu, in Law. See AcT10N. 
PERSONAL geods, or eſtate, is that conſiſting of money, 


moveables, &c. which every perſon has in his own diſ- 
poſal (fee CHATTELSs), in oppoſition to lands and tenc- 
ments, which are called real ESTATE. 


PERSONAL chattels, covenant, diſtreſs, hiftory, liberty, patren— 


age, privilege, ſervice, and tithes. See the ſubſtantives. 


PERSONAL, pronsun, or verb PERSONAL, in Grammar, a 


verb or pronoun conjugated in all the three perſons. 
They are thus called, in oppoſition to imperſanals, which 
have oaly the third perſon. 


PERSONALITY, per/onalitas, in the ſchools, the quality 


of a perſon; or that which conſtitutes an individual in 
the quality of a perſon, 

The philoſophers, being uſed to conſider matter and form 
in every other thing, do the ſame in perſon. The mat- 
ter of perſon, according to them, is a ſingular ſubſtance, 
endued with reaſon : for ſubſtance may, at the pleaſure 
of God, cither be. or not be, a perſon ; inaſmuch as the 
human nature in Chriſt is not a perſon. The form of 
perſon, which they call /ub/tency, ſuppo/itality, and per- 
Jonality, is that by which the forcſaid tubſtange becomes 
individual. 

The ſcliool-divines are divided about what it is that 
diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral perſonalities in the Trinity.— 
Some will have it to be only the different relations: 
others, as Floraventius, contend for fome incommunicable 
ſubſtance: St. Bonaventure, and St. 'Thomas, take it to 
be diftercnt origins that diſtinguiſh the perſonalities 3 
which opinion is the moſt followed. 


PuirSONATL ITY, or PERSONAL. TY, in Law. An action is 


ſaid to be in perſonality, when it is brought againſt the 
right perſon. 


PERSONATA, in Bztany. See BuRDock. 
PERSONATI, among Betauiſis, denote ſuch flowers as 


expreſs the gaping mouths of certain living creatures. 


PERSONIFYING, or PERSONALIZ ING, the feigning a 
perſon ; or attributing a perſon to an inanimate being; 
or giving it the figure, ſentiments, and lauguage of a per- 


ſon. See PROSOPOPOF 1A. 

The poets have per/onificd all the paſſions; and even 
made divinities of them, which were worthipped by the 
heathens; as the goddefs Perſuaſion, the god Sleep, the 
Furies, Envy, and Diſcord, and Fame, Fortune, Vic- 
tory, &c. 

Per fonifying is eſſential to poetry, eſpecially to the epo- 

cia. 


Pp 
PERSPECTIVE, the art of delineating viſible objeQs on a 


plain ſurface, ſuch as they appear at a given diſtance, or 
height, upon a tranſparent plane, placed perpendicular 
to the horizon, between the eye and the object. This 
we particularly call 


PERSPECTIVE, /:rear, as regarding the poſition, magnitude, 


form, &c. of the ſeveral lines, or contours of objects, 
aud expreſſing their diminution. 
'This is a branch of mathematics: ſome make it a part 
of optics z others a ſcience and art derived therefrom : 
its operations arc all geometrical. 


PER&PECTIVE, % of. The art of perſpef?ive owes it 


birth to painting, and particularly to that branch of it 
which was employed in the decorations of the theatre, 
where landſcapes were principally introduced, and 
which would have looked — 2 and horrid, if the 
fize of the objects had not been pretty ncarly propor- 
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PER 


tioned to their diſtance from the 
eye. = 
muſt, therefore, have had confiderath kane nin 


this art; though the only ancient author from kn of 
ean obtain any information, relative to unde 
Vitruvius; who, in the proem to his 3 4 {nity is 
forms vs, that Apatharchus, at Athens nth book, in. 
who wrote bn this ſubject, on accafie. by the fr} 
hibited by Aſchylus, for which he pre a Play ox, 
ſcene; and that afterwards the principles o T ie 
more diſtinctly taught in the writings of D im veſe 
and Anaxagoras, the diſciples of A emceritus 
gatharchus, which 
are no longer extant. 5 Fu 
The perſperiive of Euclid and of Heliodorus Lig... 
contains only ſome general elements of optics a _ 
by no means adapted to any particular practice * wy 
they furniſh ſome materials that might be of i Tough 
in the linear per ſpefive of painters, r 
Geminus, of Rhodes, who was a celebtated mathem:s; 
cian, in the time of Cicero, hath likewiſe writer * 
ſubject. i on thi; 
We may alſo infer, that the Roman artiſt; 
quainted with the rules of perſpefic'e, from the 
which Pliny, Nat. Hiſt, lib. xxxv. cap. 4, gives 
repreſentations on the ſcene of thoſe plays give 1 
Claudius Pulcher ; by whoſe appearance, he ng oh 
crows were ſo deceived, that they endeavoured = 
on the fiftitious roofs, However, of the theory of thi 
art among the ancients we know nothing; as 101 6 
their writings have eſcaped the general wreck of ancient 
literature in the dark ages of Europe. Per ſpeftive muſ. 
without doubt, have becn loſt, when painting and feats. 
ture no longer exiſted, Neverthelei; we hare reaſon 4 
believe, that it was practiſed much later in the Exlter 
empire. 
John Tzetzes, who lived in the twelfth century, ſpe:!; 
of it as if he was well acquainted with its importanur 
in painting and ſtatuary: and the Greck painters, who 
were employed by the Venetians and Florentines, in thr 
thirteenth century, ſeem to have brought ſome optical 
knowledge with them into Italy: for the diſcipl- 
of Giotto are commended for obſerving per/dri7;ve more 
regularly than any of their predecefiors in the art hal 
done; and they lived in the beginning of the ſourtcenth 
century. | 
Ihe Arabians were nct ignorant of this art; as we may 
preſume from the optical writings of Alhazen, wholived 
about the year 1100, cited by Roger Bacon, when treat- 
ing on this ſubject. 
Vitcllus, a Polander, about the year 1270, wrote largely 
and learnedly on optics. 
Our own friar Bacon, as well as John Peckham, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, treated this ſubject with ſurpriling 
accuracy, conſidering the times in which they lived, 
The moſt ancient authors, who proſeſſedly laid down 
rules of perſpefive, were Bartolomeo Bramantino, 0! 
Milan, whoſe book, intitled Regole di Perſpeiva, e Mi- 


were ac. 
account 
of the 


ſure delle Antichita di Lombardia, is dated 1440 ; ant! 


Pietro del Borgo, likewiſe an Italian, who was the molt 
ancient author met with by Ignatius Danti, aud who is 
ſuppoſed to have died in 1443. This laſt writer fup- 
poſed objects to be placed beyond a tranſparent tables, 
and endeavoured to trace the images, wiuch rays 0! 
light emitted from them, would make upon it. Ee. 
his work is not now extant. However, Albert Durer 
conſtructed a machine upon the principles of Borgo, 
which he could trace the per /prftiv's appearance of ob- 
jects. ; | 
Leon Battiſta Alberti, in 1450, wrote his treauſe De 
Pictura, in which he treats principally of per {pe ite. a 
Balthazar Peruzzi, of Siena, who died in 1530, er 
diligently ſtudied the writings of Borgo; and lis mcthon 
of perſpefive was publiſhed by Serlio, in ! 25 4 
him, it is ſaid, we owe the diſcovery of points © 1 
ſtance, to which all lines that make an angle ol 43 
with the ground line arc drawn. COTE 
Guido Ubaldi, another Italian, ſoon after _ 
that all tlie lines that are parallel to one another, u wr 
be inclined to the ground line, converge te ſome py 
in the horizontal line; and that through cage” 
alſo, a line, drawn from the eye, parallel to them, 
Maſs. : * 
His perſpeftive was printed at Peſaro in ww 2 ie 
tained the firit principles of the method aſtet“ 
covered by Dr. B. Taylor. ztten by Giacomo 
In 1583, there was publiſhed a book, Written J 12101 
Barozzi, of Vignola, commonly called \ E Comment 
The two Rules of Per/peftive, with a 17 colois was 
by Ignatius Danti. In 1615, the work of 4 and pub- 
printed, in Latin, at the Hague, aud cngrave © uſed 
liſhed by Hondas. And in 1025, Sirigatt 1 ab- 
treatiſe of perſhectise, Which is little more th 
itract of Vienwie's, 
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ricians, particularly by profeſſor 

ſubſequen FD in a ok 9 by Dr. 
Taylor, whoſe principles are in a conſiderable 
7 * and far more general than thoſe of any 
N deceſſors. He did not confine his rules, as 
of * | ceffors had done, to the horizontal plane only, 
- Sur them general, ſo as to affect every ſpecies of 
mw nd lines, whether they were parallel to the ho- 
m_ 5 not; and thus his principles were made uni- 
a" : Farther, from the ſimplicity of his rules, the 
os | tedious progreſs of drawing out plans and eleva- 
who 7 * any object is rendered entirely uſeleſs, and 
len avoided ; for by this method, not only the few- 
* imaginable are required to produce any per- 
- five repreſentation, but every figure, thus drawn, will 
hear the niceſt mathematical examination. Moreover, 
lis ſyſtem is the only one calculated for anſwering every 
nd of thoſe, who are praQitioners in the art of deſign 
becauſe from hence they may be enabled to produce the 
r or only ſo much of an object as is wanted, and 
by fixing it in its proper place, may determine its ap- 


parent magnitude in an inſtant. It 1 alſo the 


u ſbechive of ſhadows, the reſſections of objects from 
x {hed planes, and the inverſe practice of per ſpective. 
His Linear Per ſpecl ive was firſt publiſhed in 1715; 
and his New Principles of Linear Per ſpect ive in 1719, 
which he intended as an explanation of his firſt treatiſe. 
In 1738, Mr. Hamilton publiſhed his Stereography, 
in 2 vols. fol. after the manner of Dr. Taylor. But the 
noſt complete ſyſtem of per ſperve, bot as'to theory 
and practice, on the ſame principles, is that of Mr. 
Lirbr, the third edition of which was publiſhed in 1768, 
el. We have alſo treatiſes on this ſubject, by the Jeſuit, 
ctiginally written in French, at Paris, tranſlated by Mr. 
Chambers, and printed at London, in 1726, Highmore, 
Ware, Cowley, Prieſtley, Ferguſon, &c. 
The inſtruments neceſſary for drawing according to the 
rules of per ſpelive are a fe- QU ARE, 2 PARALLEL ruler, 
z drawing board (which is only a ſmooth board made 
exaltly ſquare), a SECTCR, a PROTRACTOR ; to which 
may be added a drawing pen, and a black-lead pencil. 
put to return to the doctrine of linear perſpeclive: ſup- 
poſe a glaſs-plane HI / Tab. Per ſpect. fig. 3.) raiſed per- 
pendicular on a horizontal plane: and the ſpeQator 8, 
directing his eye O, to the triangle ABC: if now we 
conceive the rays A O, OB, OC, &c. in their paſſage 
through the plane, to leave their traces or veſtigia in a, 
b, en &. on the plane; there will appear the triangle 
abc; which as it ſtrikes the eye by the ſame rays a O, 
bO, c O, by which the reſſected particles of light from 
the triangle A B C are tranſmitted ro the ſame; it will 
ethibit the true appearance of the triangle A B C, 
though the object ſhould be removed, the ſame diſtance 
and height of the eye being preſerved. | 
The bulineſs of perſpeclive, then, is to ſhew by what 
certain rules the points 4, ö, c, &c. may be found geo- 
trically: and hence, alſo, we have a mechanical method 
0 delineating any object very accurately. 
ence it appears, that abc is the ſection of the plane 
« the picture with the rays, which proceed from the 
vnginal object to the eye: and, therefore, when this is 
prallel to the picture, its repreſentation will not only 
* parallel to the original, but ſimilar to it, thoußh 
Taller in proportion, as the original object is farther 
By the piQure. It the original is brought to coincide 
ow 1 the repreſentation will be equal to the 
dlz but as the original is removed farther and 
m the picture, the image of it will become 

WN 4 ſmaller, and alſo rife higher and higher in 
N Picture, till at laſt, when the original is ſuppoſed to 
1 eg diltance, its image, or repreſentation, 
. mo an imaginary point, exactly as high 
"a " Atom ot the picture as the eye is above the 
hoes original plane, upon which the ſpeQator, 
n * the original object are 3 ſtand. 
der: fr? 5 amiliarly illuſtrated in the following man- 
rte. Lee 2 perſon at a window looks through an 
keeping ey _ glaſs at any object beyond it and, 
oa yy ſtcady, draws the figure of the object 
of the Ruan with a black-lcad pencil, as if the point 
3 mn touched the object itſelf; he would then 
81 als kepreſentation of the object in perſpective, 
rſt, "pay ar eye. In order to this, it is neceſlary, 
tick, when 5 als be laid over with ſtrong gum-water, 
Min the wg Ys wy be fit for drawing upon, and will 
als throu * 7 the pencil; and, ſecondly, that he 
fed how, 2 1 hole in a thin plate of metal, 
bit, and that het rom the glaſs, between it and his 
vile ho minke 2 his eye cloſe to the hole, other- 
quency 8 itt the poſition of his head, and con- 
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it again, with pen and ink; and, when that is dry; pitt 
a, ſheet of paper upon it, and trace it in this with a pen- 
cil; then, taking away the paper, and laying it on a 
table, he may finiſh the picture, by giving it the co- 
lours, lights, and ſhades, as he ſees them in the object 
itſelf; and thus he will have a true reſemblance of the 
object. See DESIGNING. 

Per ſpeftive is either employed in repreſenting the ichno- 
graphies and ground-plots of objects, as projected on 
perſpettrve planes; or in ſcenographics and repreſent- 
ations of the bodies themſelves. 

From this general view of perſpe&ive; the neceſſity of 
it in the art of painting is obvious. Accordingly Leo- 
nardo da Vinci obſerves, that the practice of painting 
ought always to be built ugon à rational theory, of 
which perſpective is the guide and gate; and without 
which it is impoſſible to ſucceed, either in deſigning or 
in any of the arts depending upon it. 

In order to underſtand the practice of per/pefive, it will 
be neceſſary to premiſe ſorhe definitions, and general 
principles, upon which its various operations depend. 
Several of theſe occur in the courſe of this work, but 
it may be convenient and uſeful to give, in this place, 
a brief and connected view of them. 

The point of fight, in per ſpefive, is that point E fig. 4.) 
where the ſpectatot's eve ſhould be placed to view the 
picture. The point of fight, in the picture, is the ſame 
with the centre of the picture, or the point directly op- 
poſite to the eye, and the neareſt to it; called alſo the 
principal point. 

If from the point of ſight E, a line EC, be drawn per- 
pendicular to the picture Obgl; the point C, where 
the line interſects the picture, is called the centre of the 
piclure; and EC the principal ray. 

The diftance of the picture is the length of the line E C, 
which is the common ſection of the vertical and hori- 
zontal planes; and if this diſtance be transferred to the 
horizontal line on each ſide of the point C, as is ſome- 
times the caſe, the extremes are called the points of di- 
ſtance: for the points of diſtance are ſet off from the 
point of fight, ſometimes on the horizontal line, and 
ſometimes on the perpendicular E C. 

As the beauty of per/peive depends on the point of di- 
ſtance, the eye ought never to be placed too near the 
object, nor too far from it. It ſhould never be nearer 
to the object than half of its largeſt dimenſion, for in 
this ſituation the viſual angle will be 90“ and this is 
the largeſt angle which the eye can well difcover at 
one caſt. If it be made leſs than 459, the object will 
be too much contracted, and the viſual angle fo ſmall, 
that the returns in buildings would not be diſtinguiſhed, 
and the whole would appear confuſed. And, therefore, 
when the viſual angle is about 60, or when the diſtance 
of the eye from the extremities of the object is nearly 
equal to its longeſt dimenſion, the object will be ſeen 
with the greateſt advantage. However, in ſome caſes, 
ſuch as in painting deceptions, or for pictures with curvi- 
lineal objects, the diſtance ſhould be taken as great as 
poſlible : and in drawing agreeable perſpethige views of 
{mall objects, the obſerver ſhould be conlidered as view- 
ing them under an angle not exceeding 30“ at moſt. 
The real object, whole repreſentation is fought, whether 
it be a line, point, or plane figure, is the orig cbject ; 
and the original plane, called alſo the geometrical plane, 
is that plane upon which the real obje&t is fituated : 
thus the ground or bottom plane K L is the original 
plane, and AB GD is the original object. The line 
OI, in which the ground plane cuts the bottom of the 
picture, is called the ſection of the original plane, 
ground LINE, line of the baſe, or fundamental line. 

If an original line A Þ be continued, ſo as to interſect 
the picture, the point of interſection R is called the in- 
terſection of that original line, or its inte i, point. 


The horizontal plane is the plane abgd, which paſſes 


through the eye, parallel to the horizon, and cuts the 
per ſpeclive plane or picture at right angles; and the He- 
rizontal line 5 is the common interſection of the ho- 
rizontal plane with the picture. 

The vertical plane is that which paſſes through the eye 
at right angles to the ground plane, and perpendicular 
to the picture, as EC SN; and the vertical line is the 
— ſection of the vertical plane and the picture, 
as C N. ; 

The line of flation 8 N is the common ſection of the 
vertical plane with the ground plane, and perpendicular 
to the ground line OL 

The line of the height of the eye is a perpendicular, as E S, 
let fall from the eye on the ground plane. This height, 
which determincs that of the horizontal line from the 
bottom of the picture, ſhould never be fo great as the 
diſtance of the eye. In Ea$EL-pieces, or moveable pic- 
tures, the height of the eye is left entirely to the dif- 
cretion of the artiſt ; but it is obſerved in general, that 
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low horizons have a much better effect than high ones; 
for which reaſon the height of the horizontal line 
ſhould never exceed one half of the height of the pic- 
ture; and perhaps the moſt proper height would be one 
third part. However, if the picture be a fixed one, 
then the height of the horizontal line muſt be exactly 
level with the ſpectator's eye. The ſize of the picture 
is to be regulated by the diſtance and height of the 


eye. 
The vani/hing line of the original plane is that line where 
a plane paſſing through the eye, parallel to that original 
plane, cuts the picture: thus H g. fig. 5. is the vaniſh- 
ing line of ABG D. It is plain that no point in the 
original ' pag can have its image in the picture above 
the line Hg, as long as the poſition of the picture and 
eye remain the ſame : and that if the original plane 
AB GD were infivitely extended beyond the picture, 
yet its perſpeftive appearance, in this caſe, would be a 
nite ſpace, bounded by the vanithing line Hg. Itis 
alſo plain, from this definition, that if two or more 
planes, ABGD and, are parallel to each other, they 
will have the ſame vaniſhing line H g. 
The vaniſhing point of the original line is that point 
where a line drawn from the eye, parallel to that ori- 
ginal line, interſects the picture: thus C and g are the 
vaniſhing points of the lines AB, KI. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the vaniſhing points C and g of the lines AB, 
Kl, in any original plane A B G P, are in the vaniſhing 
line of that plane. | | 
If from the point of ſight a line be drawn perpendicular 
to any vaniſhing line, the point where that line inter- 
ſects the vaniſhing line, is called the centre of that va- 
niſhing line: and the di/tance of a van:;/hing line is the 
length of the line which is drawn from the eye, perpen- 
dicular to the ſaid line. | 
Meuſuring points are points from which any lines in the 
per ſpeftive, plane are meaſured, by laying a ruler from 
them to the diviſions laid down upon the ground line. 
The meaſuring point of all lines parallel to the ground 
line is either of the points of diſtance on the horizon- 
tal line, or point of ſight. The meaſuring point of any 
line, perpendicular to the ground line, is in the point of 
diſtance on the horizontal line; and the meaſuring 
point of a line oblique to the ground line is found by 
extending the compaſſes from the vaniſhing point of tha! 
line to the point of diſtance on the perpendicular, and 
ſetting it oft on the horizontal line. 
Having explained the principal terms that occur in per- 


ſpective, we ſhall farther premiſe ſome general propo- 


litions, from which the practical operations reſult, 

I. The repreſentation a b, fig. 6. of line A B is part of 
a line S C. which paſſes through the inter ſecing print 8, and 
the vani/hins point C, of the original line A B. For the 
plane BD EN, paſſing through the eye E and the ori- 
ginal line A B, will paſs through the interſecting point 
8, and the vaniſhing point C, and cut the picture in the 


line SC. And ſince the viſual rays A E, BE, drawn | 


from the extremities of the line to the eye, are in the 
plane BDEN, and conſequently their ſections a, 6, 
with the picture, are in the ſection 5 C of that plane 
with the picture, a, 6 mult be the projections of A, B. 
But BEA is a plane of rays which form the projec- 
tion ab of the whole line AB, and as BEA is in the 
plane BDEN, the ſection @b mult be a part of the 
ſection 8 C, which paſſes through 8 and C. Hence it 


follows, that, whatever be the ſituation of any original 


line, its repreſentation upon the picture will always be 
in that line which is drawn through its inter ſection and 
vaniſhing point. For let the oblique line AD, fig. 7. 
be in the plane GFEOM, whote ſection with the 
picture is VO. Continue D A to cut the picture in V, 
and draw its parallel EO to cut the picture in O, which 
will be the vaniſhing point of AD. From the extremes 
of the line A D produce the rays AE, D E, to the eye 
E, and à 4, the image of APD, is part of the line VO, 
which paſſes through the interſecting point V, and the 
vaniſhing point O. | 

II. Vibe original plane is parallel to the picture, it can 
have no vaniſhing line upon it; conſequently the repre- 


ſentation will be worn ; becauſe a parallel plane, that | 
e 


paſſes through the eye, can never cut the pictute, and 
conſequently can produce no vaniſhing line upon it. 
Nor can lines parallel to the picture have any vaniſhing 
points upon tit; but their images will be parallel to the 
originals. If the original is perpendicular to the ground 
line, as A B, fig. 6. then its vanithing point will be in 
C. the centre ot the picture, or point of fight z becauſe 
E C is perpendicular to the pictute, and, therefore, pa- 
rallel to A B. All lines, which are parallel to each 
other, but not parallel to the picture, will have the 


_ fame vaniſhing point; becauſe a line which paſſes 


through the cye, being parallel to one of them, is pa- 


the fundamental line DE cut of IK = | 


from K to the point of diſtance P, the line 


P E R 


allel to all the reſt; and, therefore, 
one vaniſhing point, whateyer be their number have bi 
III. 7 he image of a line bears a certain prop NE 
original. In this propoſition there are 4. = ts at 
the original line may /& perpendicular paralle es; for 
lique to the plane of the picture. In the firſt, 15 
A B, jig. 8. be the original line, conſiſtin ah 
equal parts, of which E C contains two: 8 
AB = BS = five parts. Divide A C into 6 C4 
parts, and the ray B E will paſs through h; . equal 
AC:: BA: BAT CE (Z B39), i. e. the fn Ab: 
the diſtance between the vaniſhing point C 1 , 
interſecting point A, as the original objecl is oY the 
length added to the diſtance of the eye from the erin 
See Simpſon's Geometry, th. 12. book vii, — 
follows, that AC = Ab=Cb:AB+ CTF. Ap. 
CE:: AC: AB CE, or Ch:AC::CE:ABL(F 
i. e. the diſtance between the vaniſhing point of Th 
and any point “ in its image is to the diſtance e 
the vaniſhing point and the interſecting point as the di 
ſtance E C is to AB+ CE. From a view of the fioure 
it is alſo evident, that Ab: ES:: AB: BS. i. * 
height of the point & in the pictute is to the bei bt of 
the eye as the diſtance of the objective point from the 
picture is to the ſum of the ſame diſtance and that of 
the eye from the picture. 

In the fecond ca'e, when the original line is parallel to 
the plane of the picture, the image 4 of a ſine A B 
9 parallel to the pictute is to its original AB ag the 
diſtance E C of the image is to the diſtance ED of the 
original line. Suppole the figure conſtrued, and it is 
plain, that the triangles EB D, EC5, and E Ca, ED; 
are reſpectively equiangular, becauſe a b is parallel to 
AB: and, therefore, C: DB:: EC: DE, and Co 
: DA::EC:DE; copſequentlyab:AB::EC:ED, 
In the third caſe, when the original line is oblique to 
the picture, the image Ab of the oblique line AB, 
fig. 10. is to the diſtance A V between its vaniſking 
point V, and interſecting point A, as the length of the 
line A Bis to the ſum of AB and E V, the diſtance of 
the vaniſhing point V from the eye. The lines A Band 
E V ate parallel by conſtruction; therefore the triangles 
EVI and ABb are equiangular; therefore, V4 : A! 
:: EV: AB, i. e. the diſtance between the vaniſhing 
point of an oblique line and any point of its image is 
to the remaining part of AV as the diſtance of the 
vaniſhing point is to the original line: and Ab; Ab+ 
bs V = AV::A B: ABA EV. 

IV. The image of a line may be determined by transer- 
ing the length or diflance of the given line to the inter- 
ſetting line; and the diſtance of the vaniſhing point to the 
horizontal line; i. e. by bringing both ito the Jon ef the 
piclure. Let A B be the oliginal line, whole vaniſhing 
point is V, and produce the ground line F A, and the 
vaniſhing line H V, and draw A V. From the inter- 
ſetting point A transfer the line A B to D, and from) 
transfer EV to L, then draw the lines B E and DL, 
which will both paſs through the ſame point &, and give 
A b for the image of A B. See Simpſon's Geom. book 
vii. th. 12. cor. 
Having premiſed the general principles of per/pe:ye, we 
ſhall now ſubjoin ſome examples of the practice of ich- 
. perſpective in the following problems. 

I. To find the repreſentation of an objective paint A_ 
From A, fig. 11. draw any line at pleaſure, as A 1, . 
terſecting the bottom of the picture in 1; and from the 
eye E draw E H parallel to A1, interſecting the horizon. 


they can 


tal line in H; which will be the vaniſhing poin' of Al; 


draw H 1, and from A a line to E, interſecting H : ve 
and a will be the repreſentation of the original ber. . 
Otherwiſe, draw A1, A 2, fig. 12, N* 2, at plea *. 
interſecting the bottom of the picture in! and a 5 
from the eye E draw E H, parallel to A 1, and E 1 oi 
rallel to A 2; then draw H 1 and L 2, which wi 
terſect each other in a, the repreſentation of A. 1 
There is alſo another method of reſolving this N ry 
or of exhibiting the perſpeclive appearance h, ei ane 
jective point H Ag. 13.) From the Aue UE. Wag 
I perpendicular to the fundamental ne is thro 
the point of ſight F draw a horizontal 121 7% Wy, 
make FP equal to the diftance of the ee 27 


| ; and 
from the point I to the point of fight F, d e 


"A: int. 
interſection + is the appearance of the abe ling 
For OF is parallel to H I, thereſore Fist fHI js in 
point of H I; and ſince the repreſentation ** point! 
the line I F, and conſequently the image © lel to Hl K, 
is in che ſame line: and ſince O Tis be iſolcele an 
becauſe the triangles O FP and HIK mn an 
right angled, and conſequently equſango e 2 


being parallel to H1, FOH=OUHL therefor 0 
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| » will be the vaniſhing point of H k, and 
-0HK; F 4 oint H will be found ſomewhere in 
— P a alen it muſt be exhibited in , the 
the : 


- or (eftion of L F and K P. : 
common Inter ” the appearance of the extreme points of 


Hence, u beieg given, the appearance of the whole 
ane on; the zchnographic projeQion of any rectili- 
Une 2 e may be had by this method. And, 2. ſince 
rf points of a curve line may by this means 
5 ected on the perſpective plane; the projection of 
be P "Gon may likewiſe be effected aſter the ſame man- 
ore And 3. theretore, this method will ſuffice for 
ner . gutes; and is conſequently univerſal. 
27 find he repreſentation of a line A B (fig. 14.) which 15 
- pendicular to the ground line of the pifture. The point C, 
here L C interſects the horizontal line, is the vaniſhing 
ur of A B; and, therefore, if A C be drawn, and 
{ 2 B be drawn B E, interſecting A C in Y A will 
he the image of A B. : 
Otherwiſe ; from B, Ag. 15. draw B 1 at pleaſure, inter- 
ſecting the ground line in 1 5 and from the eye E draw 
E H parallel to B 1, interſecting che horizontal line in 
H; then H is the vaniſhing point of B 1; and, therefore, 
drawing AC and 1H, the point & of their interſection 
vill determine the required image A 6. 
III. Te determine the image of a line A B parallel to the 
nd line. Draw A1,B2 (fig. 16.) perpendicular to 
the ground line, and C will be the vaniſhing point of 
thoſe lines 3 draw 1 C. 2C, and BE interſecting 2 C 
in b; then draw a 6 parallel to H L, and it will be the 
image of A B. 
— by two vaniſhing points: draw A 2 (fig. 17.) 
at pleaſure, inter ſecting the a line in 2 and draw 
EH parallel to A 2, then H is the vaniſhing point of 
A2: draw 2 H interſeQing 1 C in a; and the parallel 
line ab will be the image required, : : 
IV. To exhibit the image of a line AB oblique to the pic- 
ture. Produce A B (Hg. 18.) to the picture, and draw 
EH parallel to it; from 1 draw 1 H, and from the ex- 
tremities A and B draw lines to E, which will interſect 
1H in a and; and 4 h is the image of AB. 
Otherwiſe ; from A, B (Tab. II. Perſpect. fig. 22.) draw 
A, B 1, parallel to each other: and from E draw EL 
parallel to A 1, B1; then draw 1 L, 1L interſecting 
2H in a and b; and ab is the repreſentation of A B. 
The problems now laid down will ſerve for determining 
the ſituation of all objects that are ſuppoſed to lie upon 
the ground, 
V. 7, find the perſpective appearance of a triangle, ABC, 
(fig. 23.) whoſe baſe AB is parallel to the fundamental 
line DE. To the fundamental line D E draw a parallel 
at an interval equal to the altitude of the eye. Aſſume 
a fundamental point V, oppoſite to this either direQly 
or obliquely, as the caſe requires. Transſer the diſtance 
of the eye from Vto K. From the leveral angles of the 
tnangles A C B, let fall perpendiculars, A1,C2,B 3: 
ſet off theſe perpendiculars upon the fundamental line 
DE oppoſite to the point of diſtance K. From 1, 2, 3, 
draw right lines to the fundamental or principal point 
VI, Va, V3. From the points A, B, and C, of the 
fundamental line D E draw other right lines AK, B K, 
CK, to the point of diſtance K. 


vince a, þ and c are the appearances of the points A, B 


and C; the right lines ca, ab, h c, being drawn, a c b 
vill be the appearance of the triangle A C B. 
Aſter the ſame manner is a triangle projected on a plane, 
where the vertex C is oppoſed to the eye : all here re- 
quired is, that its ſituation on the geometrical plane be 
changed, and the vertex C be turned towards the fun- 
damental line D E. 

herwiſe ; produce D A and D B /fig. 24.) to the 
gound line, and draw E L parallel to A D, and EH 
prallelto BD; then draw 1 L and 2 H interſecting each 
Ger in 4; and d will be the repreſentation of the angular 


, pontD. From B drawB 1 parallel to Al, and L will be its 


Yiſhing point ; therefore, draw 11. interſecting 2Hin the 
point 5, and þ will be the repreſentation of the angular 
Point B; and ſince AB is parallel to the bottom of the 
PiClure, from the point & draw b à parallel to the ground 
ag and the image of the triangle will be completed : 
* t ny be done by drawing A 3 perpendicular to the 

tom of the picture, and then 30 C cutting 1 L in the 
— 4 Ke. It this triangle be cquiuraral, it may be 
50 dvided into two equal parts, by deſcribing ſrom E, 
r radius, one are O P, biſecting it in X, and 
N {rom O draw a line through d. interſeet- 
yoit of 1) F his is evident, becauſe C is the vaniſhing 


e triangle ma 


zontal line in H, and H is the vaniſhing point of the 
other ſide 4; and by drawing ab parallel to the hori- 
zontal line, the repreſentation will be completed. 

This method furniſhes a very uſeful rule for ſhortening 
the operations in per/pefive. For ſuppoſe & L to be a 
line given in per/peive (that is, to be drawn upon the 
picture) to any vaniſhing point L; and let it be required 
to cut off a part ad, of the line aL, to repreſent a 
given length. From the end a of the line ad, draw a b 
parallel to the horizontal line HL, and call ab the re- 
preſentation of a parallel line upon the picture; then 
from L. the vaniſhing point of a & transfer the diſtance 
L E to H: from H draw a line to 4, interſecting a L in 
d, then will a 4 repreſent the length of the line 46. Or, 
it a d be a line given in perſpefive, and it be required to 
find the length of the parallel line ab, the ſame proceſs 
will ſerve: for a line, drawn from H through &, will cut 
off ab to repreſent a length (in per/pcAive) equal toad; 
becauſe, the whole ſigute ab 4 being the repreſentation 
of an equilateral triangle, its ſides are all equal in the 
original figure; conſequently, in either of the above 
caſes, a b and a d mult repreſent lines which are equal 
to each other. 

VI. To exhibit the perſpective appearance of a ſquare 
AB DC r 26.) ſecn obliquely, and having one of 
its fides AB in the fundamental line. The ſquare being 
viewed obliquely, aſſume the principal point V in the ho- 
rizontal line H R, in ſuch manner as that a perpendi- 
cular to the fundamental line may fall without the fide 
of the ſquare AB; at leaſt may not biſect it; and make 
K the diſtance of the eye. Transfer the perpendiculars 
AC and BD to the fundamental line DE; and draw 
the right lines K B, K D, as alſo AV, VC. Then will 


A and B be their own appearances; and e and & the ap— 


pearances of the points C and D. Conſequently A cd B 
is the appearance of the ſquare ABD C. If the tquare 
ACBD ſhould be at a diſtance from the fundamental 
line DE; which yet rarely happens in practice; the 
diſtances of the angles A and B mutt likewiſe be tranſ- 
ferred to the fundamental line: as is evident from the 
preceding problem. And fince, even the oblique view 
is not very common; in what follows, we ſhall always 
ſuppoſe the figure to be poſited directly oppoſite to the 
eye; unleſs where the contrary is expreſly mentioned. 
Thus: let the original ſquare be ABF J). (He. 27.) 
Draw AC, B C to the vaniſhing point C of the perpen- 
dicular ſides AD, BF; from the cye E draw EH and 
E L parallel to the diagonals B D and AF: then from 
A and B draw lines to L and , interſecting A C in 4. 
and B Cin /; then 4%½ being drawn, completes the re- 
pieſentation. 
Having ſound the image of one ſquare, that of any other, 
i k m n, may be eaſily ſound, by ſuppoſing 14 to be one 
fide of the image, and drawing, from 7 and &, i C and 
CJ; then from z draw i H, and from & draw L, which 
will give the depth of the ſquare. 
Or, one diagonal only will be ſufficient. Thus: AL 
interſects BC in /; therefore, draw / d parallel to the 
horizontal line. | 
With reſpect to ſquares thus ſituated we may obſerve, 
that the vaniſhing points H and L of their diagonal, are 
exactly as far from the centre of the picture, or point of 
ſight, as from the eye. For H C and L C are each equal 
to the diſtance C E; and, therefore, by ſetting off C H 
or CL equal to CE, the lines EH and E I. may be 
omitted. 
There are other methods of reſolving this problem: thus 
(in fig. 28.) if only the height A B of the ſquare be 
given; ſet off A D and A 1 equal to AB; from A and D 
draw lines to C, and make CLS CI; draw 1 I intec- 
ſecting AC in ; then will A be equal to A 1; draw 
b d parallel to the horizontal line, and the repreſentation 
will be completed. Or, if one fide G I be given, draw 
lines from G and I toC; make CH=CE; from H draw 
I G, interſecting I inv; and draw the parallel » s, 
Or, if the middle diameter » p be given, biſect p in oz 
from C draw lines through the extremes u, p; from II 
produce a line through o, interſecting IC in-, and GC 
in G; laſtly. from yr and G draw the parallels GI, r s, 
which complete the figure. 
VII. Je exhibit the appearance of a ſquare ABCD (fig.29.) 
whoſe diagonal A C i perpendicular to the fundamental 
line. Continue the ſides D C and CB till they meet 
the fundamental line in 1 and 2. From the principal 
int V ſet off the diſtance of the eye to K and IL. From 
Ke to A and 1 draw right lines K A and Ki; and from 
Lto A and 2, the right lines L A, L 2. The interſec- 
tions of theſe lines will exhibit the appearance of the 
ſquare A B'C D viewed angle-wiſe. 


VIII. To exhibit the appearance of a ſquare A BCD /fig. 


30.) wherein another, IMG H, is inſcribed ; the fide 
of the greater, A B, being in the fundamental line; 
| and 
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the diagonal of the leſs, perpendicular to the fundamen- 
tal. From the principal point V, ſet off, each ways on 
the horizontal line H R, the diſtances VL and VE; 
draw VA and VB; and K A and LB; then will Acad 
be the appearance of the ſquare AC DB. Produce 
the fide of the inſcribed ſquare IH, till it meets the fun- 
damental line in 1; and draw the right lines K 1, and 
K M ; then will % M be the repreſentation of the in- 
ſcribed ſquare I HG M. Hence, is eafily conceived 
the projection of any figures inſcribed in others. 
IX. To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of a pavement, con/i/t- 
ing of ſquare flones, viewed direFly. Divide the fide AB 
fig. 31, transferred to the fundamental line DE into as 
many equal parts as there are ſquare ſtones in one row. 
From the ſeveral points of diviſion, draw right lines to 
the principal point V; and from A to the point of di- 
ftance K, draw a right line AK; and from B to the 
other point of diſtance L, draw another LB. Through 
the points of the interſections of the correſponding lines 
draw right lines on each fide, ro be produced to the right 
lines AV and B V. Then will A Fg B be the appear- 
ance of the pavement AF GB. 
X. To determine the repreſentation of a regular hexagon 
AB DF GI, (Ag. 32.) when one of its ſides is parallel to 
the ground line, Produce the ſeveral oblique ſides to inter- 
ſect the ground line, and parallel to theſe draw EH and 
EL; then H will be the vaniſhing pointof Aland DF, 
and L will be the vaniſhing point of of BD and IG. 
Through the angular points A, F, B, and G, draw F 1, 
G 2, which, being parallel to the ſides BD and AJ, 
will have L and H for their vaniſhing points: from 1 draw 
1 L, and from 2, draw 2 U, interſecting each other in 2, 
then i; will be the repreſentation of the corner I. From 
1 draw 1 L, interſecting 2 H in a; and a will be the re- 
preſentaiion of the corner A, and à i that of the fide AI; 
then draw 1 Land 2 H, and 6 will be the repreſentation 
of B, and a6, being drawn, will be the image of AB, 
&c. In the ſame manner the image of an octagon may 
be determined. This method will likewiſe ſerve for the 
repreſentation of a circle ; for having found eight points 
in the circumference, they will be ſufficient guides for 
drawing the figure. This problem may be refolved by 
only having one fide bd (fig. 33) in the repreſentation 
given. Through the corner & draw a line an parallel to 
to the horizontal line; and produce * d to its vaniſhing 
point H; from H draw HE, and make HL=HE; 
then from L, draw a line through 4, interſecting an in 
z; then n reprefents a line equal to the original of bd; 
make ab=bn; and ab1s the repreſentation of one pa- 
rallel fide z from 4 draw dL, and from à draw a H, cutting 
dLinf; then / is another corner; and df repreſents 
another ſide. Again, from d draw 4: parallel to the ho- 
rizontal line, and aL cutting it in i; and i is another 
corner, and az another fide : laſtly, draw Hi and the 
parallel Fg, and the repreſentation is completed. 
XI. To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of a circle. If the circle 
be ſmall,circumſcribe a ſquare about it. Draw diagonals 
and diameters ha and de (fig. 34.) interſecting each 
other at right angles; and draw the right lines fg and 
bc parallel to the diameter de through & and /; as alſo 
through c and g draw right lines meeting the fundamental 
line DE in the points 3 and 4. To the principal point 
V draw right lines VI, V3, V 4, V 2; and to the points 
of diſtance Land K, draw the right lines L2 and K 1. 
Laſtly, connect the points of interfeCtion,a,b,d, f, h, g, ec, 
with arcs ab, bd, df, &c. Thus will abdf hgeca, be 
the appearance of the circle. 
If the circle be large, on the middle of the fundamental 
AB fig. 35+) deſcribe a ſemicircle ; and from the ſeveral 
points of the periphery, C, F, G, H, I, &c. to the funda- 
mental line, let fall perpendiculars C1, F2, G3, H4, 
I5, &c. From the points A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. draw 
right lines to the principal point V, as alſo a right line 
from ; to the point of diſtance L; and another from A to 
the point of diſtance K. Through the common inter- 
ſections draw right lines as in the preceding problem; 
thus ſhall we have the points c, f, g,h, i, which are the 


repreſentations of C, F, G, H, I; and theſe, being con- 


nected as before, give the projection of the circle. 


The eaſieſt and beſt method for putting a circle into per- 
ſpectiue ſeems to be the following; which admits alſo of 
univerſal application. Let ab (fig. 36.) repreſent the 
diameter of the given circle : biſect it in c for the centre; 


make CH, CL, each equal to U W the breadth of the 
picture; divide CH, CL, each into five equal parts; 
and make Ch, Cl each equal to two parts and one four- 


teenth. From H produce a line at pleaſure through the 
centre c; from h, draw two lines through the extremi- 


| and 4 ; do the 
ſame by the line L 5 with the porn I; then draw a line 


ties a, b, interſeCting H 4 in the points 


from C through the centre c; from H draw lines through 
2 and &, interſecting C1 in 1 and 2; and having thus 


obtained cight points in the image of 
of a circle, the outline may be ve 
2 theſe points. 7 
ence appears, not only how any curwil: 
be projected on a plane; but aj > hen l 
conſiſting of any Kind of ſtones, may he 
per ſpeftrve. / 
Hence alſo appears what uſe the {q 
[peftive , for even in the ſecond caſe 
vided into certain areolæ, and cire 
eircle ; though it be not delineated 
plane in the diagram, en the gromerrcy 
XII. To exhibit the PeRsPECTIVE 
hawing a broad limb, terminated h e rele Pentagon, 


k& 4 wh wn” 1 aa þJ, q@q©# au XJ UGo© cf 


uare is of, in "” 


we uſe 3 f. vare d 
umſcribeq 7 Sa 4 


li | 

1. From the ſeveral angles of the! extrke > yok 
A, B, C, D, E, (hg. 37.) to the fundamental I Bo 
N 


let fall perpendiculars Ao, BI, C 
as in the former, transfer to th 


Connect the points 1, 2 to "VR hon 
and the ber, 1 2% 55 1 + ＋ 2 ee V; 
Thus will the common interſections repreſent F ER 
ance of the exterior pentagon. 2. If now Bom pant 
angles G, H, K,L, I, the perpendiculars Go H ren 
L 8, be in the like manner let fall; and the 188 9 2 
as in the former ; we ſhall have the repreſentation 28 
inner pentagon. The pentagon ABC DT 3 
with its limb, is repreſented in perſpeftive. 2 REY 
This problem is added fer the ſake of an inſtance of th 
3 of a figure that has a broad limb, or edge ; 
t muſt be here obſerved, that if the magnitudes * the 
ſeveral parts of an object be given in numbers, toget) ; 
with the height and diſtance of the eye; its ki bs, "ou 
be firſt conſtructed by a geometrical tcale ; Sr. the * 
damental point, with the point of diſtance, to be deter. 
mined by the ſame. 
Nor is it always neceffary, that the object be delineated 
under the fundamental line: in the projection of ſquares 
and pavements it is beſt let alone. But where it is ne- 
ceſſary, and ſpace is wanting, draw it apart; find tle 
diviſions in it, and transfer them to the fundamental line 
in the plane. 
Threads bcing hung in the principal point, and the point 
of diſtance, and thence ſtretched to the points of the di. 
viſions of the fundamental line; the common interſection 
of the threads will give the projection of the ſexeral points 
without confuſion 3 a thing much to he leared from the 
multiplicity of lines to be drawn, 
XIII. Having gizen the centre C of the piffure, (fig. 38.) 
the vani/hing line HL, and two vaniſhing points H, L, a 
ſquare bdof; to find the diſtance of the picture. Bilect 
HL in A; from A with the radius A H (or AL) deſcribes 
the arc LE H; from C draw the perpendicular CE totouch 
the arch LEH, and E C will be the diſtance of the picturt: 
For, drawing LE and HE, which will make a right 
angle at E, and EH, EL, are parallel to the originals 
of bd, bf, and conſequently CE is the true diſtance oi 
the eye, &c. 
XIV. Having given the repreſentation of two lines B a, Df, 
(Tab. III. Per / pect. fig. 39.) io find their originals BA, DF. 
From the interſecting point B, draw B A parallel to CL; 
from E draw a line through a interſe*ing AB in A; then 
BAis the original of Ba. Again, from the vaniſhing point 
H, draw EH; and from the interſecting point D, draw 
DF parallel to EH; then from I, draw EF through 
the point y, which gives DF for the original of D/- 
N. B. Theſe two Jaſt articles comprehend a part of what 
Dr. Taylor calls the inverſe practice of PERSPECTIVE. | 
Having in the preceding problems illuſtrated the princ- 
ples and practice of perſpecline, as it relates to om 
ſituated upon the ground plane, we fhall now give abrie 
account of the method of repreſenting objects, that a 
perpendicular and oblique to it; obſerving, in genera 
that thofe which are parallel to the ground plane may de 
drawn by the help of thoſe that are perpendicular to t; 
and that lines perpendicular to the ground plane 5 
repreſented by lines perpendicular to the groun ine, 
8 determine the 
wherever they are ſituated. In order to NG 
vaniſhing lines and vaniſhing points of planes - 2 — 
perpendicular to the ground, we may ſuppoſe 22 5 
to be either perpendicular to the picture, 0r 0 4 oth 
it. Let the ſquare plane BKIF (s. 40.) be pep; 1 


, he top and bottom 
cular to the picture, ſo . EV through 
be the la- 


niſhing line of the plane BKIF. And ſince CH is pf 
pendicular to the vaniſhing line EV, 
that vaniſhing line; and as CH is e the eye, 
of the eye, fi will be the tranſpoſed place o el 
and HC the diſtance of the vaniſhing line 1 then 
the plane ab cd. (fig. 41.) is oblique to the P. ins centre 
the top and bottom of it will not vaniſh _ centre- 
C, but into the point L, on one 


2 D, EA; which, 


e fundamental line, 


an wa oa @ _ aa oo i. amr ew wit. . / ans awd a Gra. 
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PER P E R 


. h the vaniſhing point L, perpendicu- make 7 three times the length of h and draw ib 
Draw oe line ; then VU 5. the vaniſhing line | parallel to g H. b 4 
7 * % d. And becauſe CL js Perpendicular | 
ot | 


aniſhing line VU, L will be the centre of that | to the ground line or bottom of the pitlure, Let ade (he. 
to 28 A 55. draw EL, and this wil! be the 41.) be eight feet. high, eight feet wide, and two feet 
0 f the eye E from the vaniſhing line VL; and | from the bottom of the picture; let L be its vaniſhin 
tan ' 


r ferred to H, will give H for the tranſ- point and AL the line in which the plane js to ſtand 
= Likes Tio A HI. for the tranſpoſed di- j ; i ; 
wa U 


ſet 8 feet upon it, and draw BL, transferring LE to 
XV. 7o find the repreſentations of planes, whoſe baſes are H; take A 2=2 feet, and from 2 produce 2 F, inter- 


pendicular to the ground line of the piflure. E. gr. Let ſecting AL in a; then A a repreſents a line equal to 
Pe, 


of the picture; and let jt be required to draw draw DH interſecting AL in 4; then ab repreſents the 
el, of a plane ten feet high, and four feet length of g feet; draw ac and bd parallel to AB. 
OP From A, upon the ground line, make a ſcale of hen the repreſentation is not to be of any particular di- 
1 1 . * 


ſure: upon A D ſet ten feet from A upwards, and draw A and B draw AD, 
DC to the centre C, and from A draw AC; make of the Picture; and from C draw CF. N. B. 
CHC E, and draw H , interſeting AC in B; then niſhing Point C of the line AB is the vaniſhing point of 
AB=4 feet; therefore, from B draw BF Parallel to every line d, mb, &c. parallel to AB. For the 2 
AD. and ABFD will be the [preſentation required, Plication of theſe Operations in determining t 
Let the plane, whoſe repreſentation efgh is required | fire of ſolid figures, fee SCENOGRAPHY. 

be four fect wide, and five feet high, and Its neareſt cor- As to objects that are inclined-to the ground, ſuch as pe- 
ner e be one foot from the bottom of the Picture. Draw iments, roofs of houſes, &c. it is | 
CN at pleaſure ; make CL=CE; and ſet off one foot that this part of Perſpectiue was little, if at all, under. 
from N to g, and draw Lg interſecting CN in and ſtood Y any authors before Dr. Taylor ; who has ſhewn, 
vill be one foot from the bottom. T ake 4 feet more, | that inclined objects have their proper vaniſhing lines 
35 9 5, and draw 5 I. interſecting CN in /, and ef is| and Points, as well as thoſe which lie flat upon the 
equal to 4 feet; draw NO perpendicular to the bottom ground, or ae perpendicular to it; and that the method 
of the picture, and make it equal to 5 feet; draw 8, | for determining the appearance of objects in either caſe 
#6, parallel to NO, and draw OC, which will complete | ig exactly the ſame. For the illu 
the propoſed re reſentation. Otherwiſe : from e draw let adcgfi (fig. 44.) repreſent the body of 


ex parallel to NA, interſecting L 5 nx; then ex will lide ci gf being Parallel, the other de 2 461 hath its 

4 feet ; make  Wexasgisto 4, and draw #C. Vaniſhing line VU, which paſſe 
In the ſame manner we may determine the image abc the picture, and is perpendicula 
of a plane, 4 feet ſquare, removed 5 feet into the Pic- and it is evident, that the roof is formed by two inclined 
ture, and whoſe lower edge is in the line AC. From A, — one leaning towards the ey 


where CA interſects the gronnd line, ſet off 5 feet for 


its diſtance, as A 5» and 4 feet for its breadth, as 59 and vaniſhing Points upon the picture, as well as thoſe 
der Hg and II 9, interſecting AC in à and then] which e either parallel or perpendicular to the ground. 
a) is the repreſentation of I's depth ; draw ad, be, pa- It has been already thewn (lee Ng. 40.) that V „con 
bs mlelto AD, and make AQ four feet; then draw QC, tinued, js the vaniſhing line of all the lines, which can 


di. which completes the figure, e drawn within the plane a: t; however, le: us here 
| Er. 2. Having B given as one angular point of 3 ſquare turn the bgure, and call C the centre of the picture, 


ture; thence to determine t 
plane BFIK (fig. 40.) From the corner B, draw the abin triangle joined to the end of it. Let us next ſy 
Perpendicular BF ; make BF=BM, ang draw ML in- Pole the line Fr to be the bottom of the ſ 
teiſecting AC in K: draw KI parallel to BF; then FC] whoſe vaniſhing point i; V, and the vaniſhing points of 
completes the figure. If the repreſentation be deter- its diagonals are D and F; and let c; I repreſent a pa- 
mined, and it be equired to find the length and breadth rallelogram even with the eye, which will complete the 
ol the original. Produce CB to A; at A erect a per- repreſentation of a (ſolid body, like the mode] Ot a houſe, 
Fadicular AD; from L Produce lines through B and laid upon that fide, which by workmen is called the 


cet, and, therefore, U be the vaniſhing line of 42 0 % cd, and DF the Va 
* 1epreſents eight feet. For the height BF, produce niſhing line of Vi br, then turning the figure in any po- 

to D, and the Pace AD contains eight feet. N. B. fition cannot make any alteration in the Per ſpettive, be- 

© vaniſhing lines of planes Perpendicular to the ground cauſe VU and DF will be invariably the vaniſhing lines 
ne perpendicular to the horizontal line, and always pals | of abicd, bifr, &c. The planes as; ö 
rough the vaniſhing point of thoſe planes: thus, the joined by the line 7 5, the vaniſhing point of which is 
nlting line E V Paſſes through C; and EV is the va. and becauſe the original of Vis parallel to the ori- 
Wiking line of the plane BFIK, as is evident by turn- ginal of ; b, both 7 and V will vaniſh into the ſame 
s the figure, and confidering E V as the horizontal point V; or into that point where the vaniſhing lines 
in, H as the eye, HE as its diſtance, and BFIK as VU and DF crols each other 


| 3 for the vaniſhing point 
te Preſentation of 2 lquare lying upon the ground mult be in the line V U, which is the vaniſhing line of 
bra in this example we have the vaniſhing line HL the Plane a4c; and it muſt be alſo in the vaniſhin 

b E Parallel to the ground, and allo the vaniſhin. line DF of the inclined plane 4 V: for the line ib is 


or planes Perpendicular to the ground, con-] the common ſection of both planes; therefore its va- 
wahle ether, | niſhing point mult be the inter ſection of the vaniſhing 
determine the repreſentations of planes that are pa- line of thoſe planes. | 
: E. gr. Letthe Plane ab cd Og. 43.) XVIII. 7; find the vani/hing line if the inclined plane hi; 
10 cet wi ©, and eight ſcet high, be removed two feet and alſo the centre and diſtance 9 te: Las EL be the ho- 
ay | e bottom of the picture. From A and 5, draw rizontal line; C the centre of the picture, CE its dil 
5 75 5C; make CH=CE, and draw 7H, interſeq.. tance, adcsf; the body of a houle, and UV the va. 
99 Wh; then 56 repreſents a length equal to 5 7 niſhing line of its fide 2 481. Upon the horizontal line, 
3 draw 4 parallel to the ground line, cutting | or Parallel to it, draw 57, then the figure tom will 
" & which wi give the length of the lower fide; be a ſmall module of the perpendicular Plane adc;; ; 
Perpendiculars 4c, bd; make 34 equal to 8 or, in other words, let o 7 be the inclination of the in- 
d draw the arallel 4c, If the plane g be Clined Plane with u m, ſuppoſed to be 459, From the 
a gh, and 3 feet wide, and 6 feet from the bot- eve E draw EV Parallel to » 0, interſecting the vaniſh- 
"ve picture; raw a line at pleaſure from C, as ing line VU in V; through V draw DF parallel to the 
© 3 feet, and draw another line from B to C; horizontal line EL; then is DF the vaniſhing line rc. 
* draw 9, interſeclin BC in ez then eB re- uired, V its centre, and EV its diſtance. In order to 
s thre feet; rom e draw the parallel /½ and Aud the repreſentation of the Plane 4; Fr, ſuppoling it 
f uce LV interſecting C in g, which ives | to be a perſect ſquare, &c. let ib be the repreſentation 
0 i 55 and of one ſide of the ſquare, w hoſe vaniſhing point is V. 
e ſides Produce the perpendicular CV at pleaſure; make VD, 
the original figures; and therefore all the VX, VF, each equal to the diſtance EV of the vaniſh. 
% Ke. "ePreſent equal lines, and, conſequently, ing line DF; then is VK the diſtance EV, taul. 
"Its the depth of 6 feet, and beg the Paralleif poſed to K ; and becauſe VD, VF, are each equal to 
et. Draw the Petpendiculars þ 4 81; and | VK; therefore and Fare the Vaniſhing points of the 
. No 264. | | 10 M diagonals 
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diagonals ir and Fb. From the points f and b draw 2./, | 


br, parallel to the vaniſhing line DF; from D draw D : 
cutting by in v; then v is cut off to repreſent another 
fide of the ſquare; from V draw a line through r, inter- 
ſecting if in /, which completes the perſpeclive of a 
ſquare in this poſition. This may alſo be done by merely 
giving the inclivation of the plane: ſuppoſe it 45 at 
the eye E make an angle with the line EC of 45", and 
draw EV interſecting UV in V; make VF, VD, cach 
equal to VE; then V is the vaniſhing point of the ſides 
ib, fr; and D, F, the vaniſhing points of the diagonals; 
from whence the figure may be completed as before. 
The vaniſhing line, its centre, and the diſtance of the 
oppolite inclined plane, are determined in the ſame 
manner | 
XIX. To find the vaniſhing line of a roof ib rf, &c. 
(fig. ag.) when the gable end ab i ts parallel to the picture, 
and to determine the whole repreſentation. Having drawn 
the body of the building ag, and alſo the gable end 
abi; obſcrving that the inferior part, if, of the roof 
vaniſhes into C, the centre of the picture, and conſc- 
quently the upper part by will vaniſh into the ſame 
point, both being ſuppoſed parallel in the original figure; 
draw h C, and from / the line /r parallel to 15, which 
completes the fide of the roof ib rf, without the va- 
nithing line propoſed. But fince the roof 2b r f has an 
inclination wich reſpect to the picture, in order to deter- 
mine its proper yantihing line, through the vaniſhing 
point C draw F parallel to 1% or r7; then FD is the 
vanilliing line of the inclined plane 10 . From C, the 
centte of the vaniſhing line FD, produce C K perpen- 
licular to} D; make CK CE, the diſtance of the eye; 
and CK is the diſtance of the vaniſhing line FD, and 
K the tranſpoſed place of the eye. E. gr. Having given 
: þ ſor one fide of a ſquare roof, and found its vaniſhing 
line FD, and its diſtance CK, to complete the repre- 
ſentaticn of the roof. Make CF, CD, each equal to the 
diſtance of the eye CK; then F and D are the vaniſh- 
ing points of the diagonals of a ſquare. From i and þ 
produce lines to C; and from the fame points draw lines 
to F and D, interſecting C, C, in rand V/; draw rf, 
which will be parallel to 4%, and complete the repreſen- 
tation requſted. 
XX. Having given the vaniſhing line of any inclincd 
plane, and one vaniſhing point of that plane, together with 
the centre and diſtance of the picture, to determine the va- 
niſhing line of another plane, making a given angle with 
the plane, whoſe vaniſhing line is VL. Let VL (Vg. 46.) 
be the vaniſhing line of any inclined plane, V one va- 
niſhing point, C the center, CE the diſtance of the pic- 
ture, and 4% i the angle of inclination of the two ori- 
ginal planes; if this be a right angle, from V draw a 
line through C, as VD; wake CI perpendicular to 
VD, and CI=CE; draw VI, and at I make VIc= 
4 b i, the given angle, and draw Ic interſeQting VD in 
©; through c draw LU parallel to IC, interſecting VI. 
in L, and UL is the vanithing line required. If the 
plane, whoſe vaniſhing line is VU, were inclined at an 
angle of 60“, and it were reguued to find its vaniſhing 
line 3 throuzh the centre of the picture draw VD, and 
ſind the vanithing line LU of a plane perpendicular to 
that ptane whole vaniſhing line is VU; produce CD, 
and make cD = IC, the diſtance of LU; draw DU, 
which makes an angle at D of Go®?, and draw DP; 
kitty, draw PV, which is the vauiſhing line required. 
In order to und the centre and diitance of the vaniſhing 
line UL; from C draw C perpendicular to UL, and 
C perpensicular to CD, and make Cl = CE, and CI 
1s the diſtance of UL; make D gel, which is the 


\diltance to be uſed for determining the repreſentations 


ot any planes that vaniſh into the line UL. Suppoſe L 
the vaniliing point of one ſide of a ſquare, draw DU 
at rightangles with DL, aud U will be the other vaniſh- 
11417 point of the ſaid fquare, For tie farther illuſtration 
and application of theſe rules, we muſt refer to Mr. 
Kiby's comprehensive work, entitled, Dr. Brook Tay- 
tor's Method of Per/ſpet/iue made ealy, &c. 3d edit. 
1768. 

XXI. 2% ir prints in perſpedtive lines, er to divide theſe 
{ines fo as to intercept any lengths that muy be required in 
tem. Lines parallel to the ground line may be divided, 
by diviving the ground line, and either laying a ruler 
from theſe diviſions to the point of diſtance in the hori- 
zon, or drawing lines to them from the point of ſight D. 
Lines perpendicular to the ground line are divided, by 
ſetting oft diviſions from the place where they meet the 
ground line, and drawing other lines from them to the 
point of diſtance. Lines oblique to the ground line may 
be divided, by ſetting off on the ground line any num- 
ber of diviſions from the point where the line to be di- 
viced interſects it; as from C to b (fig. 47); taking the 
diflance from the vaniſhing point i of the line to the 


PER 


point of diſtance E in the perpendicular DE 
it off along the horizontal line to y; and fra » ing 
thus determined, drawing a line 1b to re the poin: 
ground line bounding the number of diviſio Pant in the 
will interſect Ci, the repreſentation of the OY this line 
line in /, the point required. See articles XV de 
XVII. above. XV. 
If a ſingle point in a given ſituation upon th 
= be required, its place in the per ſpectite . Round 
e found by ſuppoſing it to be the imerſ,g, 9! 
lines, the ſituation of which is given: 380 * 2 
one of them to be drawn through it verpende 0 bug 
ground line, and the other to be a line m- 
point of diſtance, and interſeCting it at a given 40 the 
from the ground line: or, it might be found b : once 
lines making any given angle with the perpendicats. 
interſecting them at proper diſtances from the ; 
line. To divide lines, not lying in the ground hens 
but perpendicular to it, let ac (. 48.) be the a. * 
a line perpendicular to the ground plane, and let a fy 
ber of diviſions, e. gr five, be cut off from the a 
Take at pleaſure (generally beyond the bounds of the 1. 
ture) any point d in the horizontal line; from 2 . 
draw a line de to any point e in the ground line; re 
five diviſions from e to 7 in the perpendicular 44 * 
draw the line 7d; draw a line from the ſoot a of the ch 
ject, parallel to the ground line, interſecting d in s 
and raiſing a perpendicular from i to d f, find h, and F. 
line % contains the five meaſures required, ohicd nn + 
be ſet off from @ to h in the given line ac; and ths of 
will be equal to fe. The lines de and e will ferre +, 
meaſure any other lines perpendicular to the ground 
plane, always drawing a line parallel to the ground line 
from the foot of the object to be meaſured to the line . 
and proceeding as above. It is evident, that any row of 
objects of the ſame height, ſtanding upon the ground 
plane, on a line perpendicular, or oblique to the ground 
line, mult appear to diminiſh, till they vaniſh in the ho- 
rizontal line; conſequently, the triangle e will con- 
tain in it perpendicular ling qual to the apparent heights 
of all objeQs that are cf the he cht of Fr; and this will 
be the cate wherever the point A is taken in the horizon. 
tal line; for it will be invariatly 750 ef (::ditde: 
dm: d 0): : Ha: Hl. 
Jo meaſure a line oblique to the ground plane: let the 
line be Cp (Hg. 47.) and let eight diviſions be cut of 
from C For this purpoſe draw CN parallel to yg, and 
CN being conſidered as a new ground line, ſet off the 


8 
7, and 


given oblique line reſpectively. 
ſtand upon the ground line, , —- 
ſtanding on the ground plane at C (g. 49+) and k 1» 
propoſed to cut off a part of it from C, equal, e. 7 
ten diviſions: find the point y as above; from G, 57 
rallel to the ground line, draw Ch, from which * 
(art. 21.) a part Ca, equal to ten diviſions, N "A 
joining y and a will cut the given une Cg . 12 
ſought. If ſeveral other diviſions in Cg be pu 
make C 4 equal to the abſolute length of ten — 
and chrough & draw 54 cutting g produces 8 05.20 
d will be a meaſuring point for the line Cg; 10 wn * 
divifons themſelves may be ſet upon Coat * 
lines drawn from thence to 4 will cut the 3 call 
in the deſired points. The point 4 ma] be DEM nd 
by taking g 4 to g y as the height of the eye 15 to te. 
endicular CL. 

In the foregoing expiication © 
of per ſpeftive, regard has been merety ven js gene 
ance « objects upon an up! icht picture, 5 put there 2 
rally choſen for he, reprefentnem ane pl 
ſome caſes in which the ſituntton of the rake wchrd 
rallel or inclined to the groun 
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f the theory and practi 


he appeal 
nerely had to thd 0! 
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1, ſuch as cielins“ © Lin 
£ e As upon 10093" 
walls, &c. The reprefentatio? of objects inciples al 
of ſurfaces is deducible from the werbe rule for (a1 

>rmi =; ame manner. 8 „Au 
determined after the fame may n the parallel bictd 
ing the appearance of objects on e appe m 
are exactly the ſame 23 thoſe for drawing 1 


pq va? picrvil 
. dieular picture; © 
of objects upon the perpendicular P ˖ 
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bjects, which in the parallel picture are tc 
ted as erect, muſt be determined as thoſe 
upon the ground in the perpendicular pic- 

hich are parallel in one picture as thoſe 
wei arallel in the other; and thoſe which are ob- 
which 4 + the ſame manner : or more generally, how- 
iquer 1 lancs are ſituated, the vaniſhing lines of 
ow” ye — always be determined by imagining a 
ole! ad through the eye parallel to thoſe planes, &c. 
ue 1 means all their repreſentations may be com- 
tor by © The inclined picture is ſeldom uſed ; but thoſe 
ines... to acquaint themſelves with this kind of per- 
who vt may find ample information in Mr. Kirby's cla- 
1 dy cited, and much uſed in the com- 
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ation of this article. 


Nis rkcrivs of building, &c. In the practice hereof, 
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-at regard is had to the height of the horizontal line; 
"It above the horizontal bcing ſeen in the upper part, and 
10 below it in the under part; whence N be- 
e lirided into the high and low /ight ; both which 
nay be illuſtrated by what follows. 

2 __ ak , — 

q; repreſent a building (v. gr. palace, college, &c.) in PER- 
1 the ichnozraphy, or gronnd-plat of the build- 
ing; its lengths, breadths, and depths, by actual mea- 
ſuring; and take its altitude with a quadrant. 

2. Make a ſcale divided into two or three hundred equal 
arts; either actually, or ſo as that cach diviſion ſignify 

ten parts: by this ſcale lay down the ground-plat as in 
fir. 50. b . 
Abis done, having a long rule, and a ſquare, which by 
8;cing on the rule helps you to draw your perpendiculars 
eber. reduce it into perſpe2ve, in its ſcenographic ap- 
pcaranees ; 
Thcn having drawn a line towards the bottom of the pa- 
per 10; the front or baſe line, as F . 51.) divide it 
into as many equal parts as vou ind the building has in 
the ichnooren! v, or more, if you pleaſe : this will ſerve 
lor a ſcale to determine the ſeveral heights, &c. and to 
theſe divitons, with a black lead pencil, draw lines from 
the centre, when you have choſen it; which choice re- 
quires judgment on two accounts, 
2, For if the centre be too nigh rhe front-line, then the 
depth of the whole building will be fore- hortened too 
much; and if too ſar off, it will not be fore-thortened 
enough. This may be illuſtrated thus: fer an open tan- 
kard, or the like, on a ſtand, fo as that it be a little 
lower than your eye; if you be at a great diſtance from 
it, you can ſee very little or nothing into it; if you come 
nigher to it by degrees, you will perceive the farther 
edze ſeem to be raiſed a little higher than that next you, 
ſo that you may ſee a little way into it; if you come very 
nigh it, you ſee too deep into it, or more than can be 
well expreſſed in picture. We ſhall therefore find ſome 
one place, which we muſt conclude the moſt convenient 
for the draught, and which may be in general determined 
to be as far off the front-line as the front- line is long: 
this rule, though it has jult grounds, yet we ſometimes 
dilpenſe with pro re rata, that we may expreſs things 
with the better appearance. 
4- Conſider how to place this centre with ſuch advantage 
as that you may expreſs thoſe things moſt, which are 
chiefly d-figned z for as to the bottom and top lines of 
the ſides of the building that run from us in or nigh the 
direct line to the centre, though you fee the upper part 
very well, yet the ſides that fall between the ground-line 
and top fall {© very near one another, that it would be 
rery difficult to expreſs particulars in them; ſo that the 
centre muſt be well choſen in reference to this. 

Thoſe buildin ga, therefore, which you would ſee moſt of, 

muſt be placed as far off as you think convenient from 

the direct line that runs to the centre; and the farther 
they are, the piaincr they will be. 

lace then thoſe things you would ſee leaſt of, nigheſt the 
direct line; and ſee whether the others fall according to 
your mind ; but this mult be done after you have drawn 
your diagonal, which is the next thing. 

5 Having pitched on your centre, and having from it 

drawn lines to every divifion of the front-line, you are to 
etermine your diagonal, AR, thus: having, with a 

uke your compaſſes, and putting one foot in the centre, 
de where the other will reach in the horizon (on both 
des, if you pleaſe); where it reſts, from that point 
aw a thwart linc to the laſt diviſion of the front; and 
is will be truly drawn, or yretty nigh to the truth. 


at it is ſo, you may coniider how it falls in reſpect of 


2 laſt centre. lines ; for if where the next / line from 
hy 4 is interſected by the diagonal, you draw a pa- 
4 to the front between them, as at A 10, you will 


y , 
en rhombus; if then all the ſides be pretty equal, 
ſure you are nigh the right; but if the ſides 


Jou may be 
0 


par of compaſſes, meaſured the length of the front-line, | 
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that run towafds the centre be too long, then things will 
not be fore-ſho:tened enough; and it the ſides be not 
long enough, they will beffore-ſhortened too much. 

6. After the front-line is thus divided, the centre fixed, 
and the diagonal placed, take the breadth of the chapel 
AB, which in the ichnography is ſhewn to be' twenty 
parts; becauſe this line is perpendicular, it muſt run to- 
ward the centre: therefore reckon twenty in the diago- 
nal, and the rule laid parallel to the front in that point 
will give you a point in the centre-line, which will gire 
the bteadth of the chapel; and conſequently a line drawn 
from A to B puts it into the ichnographic per/pe77ve. 
The length of the chapel being ſeventy diviſions in the 
ſront-line, reckon ſeventy from B, parallel to the front- 
line, and there you will have a point at C. 

The depth of the building from the chapel! northward be- 
ing one hundred and fifteen from the chapel, I reckon 
from D (wherc it cuts the diagonal at ten) onwards in the 
diagonal; and at one hundred and fifteen in the diagonal, 
with my rule, as before, parallel in this place in the 
front, I have the point Z in the central ling. Its breadth 
being thirty, I reckon three diviſions, and there is the 
juſt breadth there ; and fo on in every particular part, 
Having placed the ichnography in perſpective, you may 
then give every thing its proper height thus: 

7. The height of the chapel being thirty, I reckon thirty on 
the ſront-line; and with this length, by a ſquare applied 
to the front-line, I drop a perpendicular to that height ; 
and fo where the other ſide of the chapel is placed, hav- 
ing reckoned the height upon a ſuppoſed parallel, there 
I draw another line in that height; then joining theſe ſe- 
veral heights by ſeveral lines, you have the profiles of 
each building. 

To diverſify theſe ſeveral lines, that they conſound you 
not, make the ichnography, when you lay it into per /pec- 
tive, in diſcontinued crooked lines, the heights in pricked 
lines, and the tops of each building in continued lines, 
as the centre- lines are in the table. You will likewife 
find the centre, though it is not here expreſſed, as like- 
wiſe the point of diſtance, by continuing the diagonal 
up to the ſuppoſed horizon, where it and the eye arc 
placed. 

Having done thus, your art muſt be employed for the 
particular expreſſions of things, by drawing and ſhadow- 
ing, which is the life of this half-formed figure, which 
we leave to the painter. It remains that we ſpeak of the 
low-ſight; and here, we ſuppoſe the horizontal line juſt 
the height of the eye, about five feet from the baſis; 
though it is generally placed higher, even to a third part 
of the height of the buiiding, that the ſide building may 
be expreſſed the more gracefully. 

Ihe diagonal is beſt determined by dividing the laſt divi- 
ſion of the baſis-line into five parts at G, taking ſour of 
theſe, ſometimes the whole five, becauſe we determined 
before, that the length of the front-line was the diſtance 
of the eye in the horizon from the point of diſtance ; but 
here we take four, and then make this the diſtance in the 
horizon between the eye and the point of diſtance. You 
may then either graduate the plan at the ſeveral interſec- 
tions of the diagonal with the centre-lines, or elſe ſup- 
poſe it ſo; and then raiſe the buildings as you will find 
by per/peftrves enough of this fort every where to be met 
with. 


PERSPECTIVE is alſo uſed for a kind of picture or painting, 


frequently ſeen in gardens, and at the ends of galleries; 
deſigned expreſly to deceive the ſight by repreſenting the 


continuation of an alley, a building, landſcape, or the 
like, 


PERSPECTIVE, aerial, is ſometimes uſed as a general de— 


nomination for that which more rettrictedly is called 
AERIAL perſpectide, or the art of giving a due diminu— 
tion or degradation to the ſtrength of light, ſhade and 
colours of objects,. aecording to their different diſtances, 
the quantity of light which falls upon them, and the me- 
dium through which they are ſeen ; the chiaro cb/curn, or 
CLAIR obſcure, which conſiſts in expreſling the ditterent 
degrees of light, ſhade, and colour of bodics, arifing 
from their own ſhape, and the poſition of their parts with 
reſpect to the eye and neighbouring objects, ne 
their light or colours are affected; and KEEPING, whic 
is the obſervance of a due proportion in the general light 
and colouring of the whole picture; ſo that no light or 
colour in one part may be too bright or ſtrong tor another. 
A painter, who would ſucceed in aer:al perſpeftive, ought 
carefully to ſtudy the effects which diſtance, or different de- 
grees or colours of light have on each particularoriginal co- 
lour, toknow howitshue or ſtrength is changed inthe ſeveral 
circumſtances that occur, and to repreſent it accordingly. 
As all objects in a picture take their meaſures in propor- 
tion to thoſe placed in the front, ſo, in aerial E, 
the ſtrength of light, and the brightneſs of the colours of 
objects cloſe to the picture, mult ſerve as a meaſure, with 
| reipec& 
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reſpect to which all the ſame colours at ſeveral diſtances 
mult have a proportional degradation in like circum- 
ſtances. 

Per$yec'TIVE, alley in. See ALLEY. | 

PeksvFCTIVE, architecture in. See ARCHITECTURE, 

PERSPECTIVE, bird's eye view in, is that which ſuppoſes 
the eye to be placed hore any building, &c. as in the air 
at a conſiderable diitance from it : this is applied in draw- 
ing the repreſentations of fortifications, when it is ne- 
ceſſary not only to exhibit one view as ſeen from the 
ground, but ſo much of the ſeveral buildings as the = 
can poſſibly take in at one time from any ſituation. In 
order to this, we muſt ſuppoſe the eye to be removed a 
conſiderable height above the ground, and to be placed 
as it were in the air, ſo as to look down into the building 
like a bird that is flying. In repreſentations of this kind, 
the higher the horizontal line is placed, the more of the 
fortification will be ſeen, and vice ver/d. 

PERsPECTIVE, diagonal. See OPERA glaſs. 

PERSPECTIVE, graphical. See GRAPHICAL. 

PersPECTIVE machine, is a machine by which any perſon 
may delineate the true per/peftive figures of objects, 
without the help of the rules of this art. Mr. Ferguſon 
has deſcribed a machine of this kind, the invention of 
which he afcribes to Dr. Bevis. The plane of this inſtru- 
ment is exhibited in fig. 52, and fig. 53. is a repreſenta- 
tion of it when made uſe of in drawing diſtant objects in 
per/petive. abe, (fig. 52. is an oblong ſquare board, 
repreſented by AB EF in fig. 533 xandy (X and Y) 
are two hinges on which the part c/d (C LD) is move- 
able. This part conſiſts of two arches or portions of cir- 
cles cm! (CML) and 4:1! (DN L) joined together at 
the top / (L) and at bottom to the croſs bar 4c D C) to 
which one part of each hinge is fixed, and the other part 
to a flat board, half the length of the board ab: f(ABEF) 
and glued to its uppermoſt fide. The centre of the arch 
cml is at d, and the centre of the arch d / is at c. 
On the outer ſide of the arch dz is a fliding piece » 
(much like the nut of the quadrant of altitude belonging 
to a common globe) which may be moved to any part of 
the arch between d and 1: and there is ſuch another 
Cider o on the arch c m4, which may be ſet to any part 
between e and J. A thread cpn (CP N) is ſtretched 
tight from the centre c (C) to the flider u (N), and ſuch 
another thread is ſtretched from the centre & (ID) to the 
flider o (O); the ends of the threads being faſtened to 
theſe centres and {hders. 
Now it is plain, that by moving theſe ſliders on their re- 
ſpective arches, the interſection p (P) of the threads may 
be brought to any point of the open ſpace within the 
arches. In the groove 4 (K) is a ſtraight ſliding bar / (1) 
which may be drawn farther out, or puſhed farther in at 
pleaſure. 
To the outer end of this bar I fg. 53.) is fixed the up- 
right piece HZ, in which is a groove for receiving the 
fliding piece Q. In this flider is a ſmall hole r for the 
eye to look through, mn whug the machine : and there is 
a long flit in II Z, to let the hole be ſeen through when 
the eye is placed behind it, at any height of the hole 
above the level of the bar 1. 
In delineating a perſpeidc repreſentation, e. g. of the 
houſe, q «r p, a great way off, place the machine on a 
ſteudy table, with the end EF of the horizontal board 
ABF toward the houſe, fo that, when the Gothic- 
like arch DLC is ſet upright, the middle part of the 
open {pace (about P') within it may be even with the 
houſe when you place your eye at Z, and look at the houſe 
through the tmall hole r. Then fix the corners of a 
ſquare piece of paper with four wafers on the ſurface of 
that Halt of the horizontal board which is neareſt the 
bouſe 3 and all is ready for drawing. 
Set the arch upright, as in the figure; which it will be 
when it comes to the perpendicular fide ? of the upright 
piece 5t fixed to the horizontal board behind D. Then 
place your eye at Z, and look through the hole at any 
point of the houſe, as q, and move the fliders N and O 
till you bring the interſection of the threads at P directly 
between your eye and the point , then put down the 
arch flat upon the paper on the board, as at 8 T, and the 
interſection of the threads will be at W. Mark the 
point W on the paper with the dot of a black lead pencil, 
and ſet the arch upright again, as before: then look 
through the hole , and move the ſliders N and O till 
the interſection of the threads comes between your cyc 
and any other point of the houſe, as p : then put down 1 
arch again to the paper, and make a pencil-mark thereon 
at the interſection of the threads, and draw a line from 
that mark to the former one at W; which line will be a 
true per/peftive repreſentation of the corner p q of the 
houlc. 
Proceed in the tame manner, by bringing the inter- 
ſeclion of the threads ſucceKively between your eye and 
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other points of the outlines of the houſe 

put down the arch to mark the like poi 9 751 
at the interſection of the threads: dan; ark | 
points by ſtraight lines, which will he connecl tee, 
outlines of the Fouſe. In like manner 6 Fo. Herpes 
corners of the door and windows, ta ö * its 
chimnies, &c. and draw the finiſhing lines oak 
point : then ſhade the whole, making the Ian 1.7 
as you tee them on the houſe itſelf, an 595 and ſhades 
true perſpective figure of it. Great ears ad © have 3 
during the whole time, that the poſition 4 ken, 
be not ſhifted on the table; and to prevent dee Macking 
convenience, the table ſhould be very ſtron _ an in. 
and the machine fixed to it, either by ſcrews e, 
In the ſame way, a landſcape, or any number f Tp 
within the field of view through the arch mn : W 
neated, by finding a ſufficient number of per ſpe; | Wy 
on the paper, and connecting them by ſtraight Hogs: 
lines as they appear to the eye. 8 " OM 
The arch ovght to be at leaſt a foot wide at 
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the eye at Z may have a large field of view through - 
A 


and the eye ſhould then be, at leaſt, 104 inches f 
the interſection of the threads at P when the nk, Ws 
upright, For if it be nearer, the boundaries of wp 
the ſiqes near the foot of the arch will fubtend 
at Z of more than ſixty degrees, which will not only {traj: 
the eye, but will alſo cauſe the outermoſt paris of the 
drawing to have a difagrecable appearance. To aut 
this, it will be proper to draw back the ſliding ba Lt 
J be 144 inches diſtant from P; aud then the Ms 
held of view, through the foot-wide arch, will not ſub. 
tend an angle to the eye at Z of more than (orte.fy. 
degrees; which will give a more eaſy and pleaſant riew, 
not only of all the objects themſclyes, but alſo of thei 
repreſentations on the paper whercon they are delineated, 
So that, whatever the width of the arch be, the dillance 
of the eye from it ſhould be in this proportion: as 12 
is to the width of the arch, ſo is 14* to the diſtance of 
the eye (at Z) from it. 

If a pane of glaſs, laid over with gum water, be fixed into 
the arch, and ſet upright when dry, a pcrion who looks 
through the hole r may delineate the objects upon the 
glaſs which he ſees at a diſtance through and beyond it, 
and then transfer the delineation to a paper put upon 
the glaſs. Ferguſon's Perſpective, chap. 3. 

Mr. Kirby has alſo contrived and deſcribed an inſtrument, 
that will be uſeful in taking. extenſive views, &c. The 
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. ruler AB (Ag. 54.) is ninetcen inches long, and is gra- 


duated into nineteen equal parts; it has a dove- tail groove 
on its upper edge to receive the perpendicular ruler G, 
which has one end fitted to it, fo as to ſlide very cafily: 
this ruler is fourteen inches long, and is divided into 
fourteen equal parts, and upon the back fide of it E is a 
line drawn exactly in the middle, to which is fixed a filken 
line with a ſmall plummet at the end. The ruler AB i, 
ſixed by two ſcrews à, c to two pieces of thin brals; 
and theſe pieces of brais are fixed at the other ends by 
two ſcrews d, e, to a ſtronger piece of brats þ f, whici 
goes cloſe to the ruler A B, and has a joint at A turning 
upon a ſcrew : below this joint is a piece of round brals 
about fix inches long, which goes into a hole made in the 
top of the ſtaff, and may be raifed higher or lower, v5 
means of a ſcrew S: CD E repreſents part of this Lat, 
the whole length of which is about three feet, and at tc 
bottom is a rank ſcrew made of iron and fixed to the 
ſtall, HI is a wire twenty-two inches long, with a ſcrew 
at / to go into the hole ; the piece of braſs wirc, Duc 
into the form 7K, is fixed to the wire III by the tres 
4; and the part z goes into the hole F in the brats-pices 
bf. The ſmall wire K I. is about twelve inches long. 
and ſlatted at K, at which place is a little hole 8 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter; this wire K Lis titic 
to the holes /, m, u, 6, which are made in the larger wine 
H I, and it may be placed higher or lower by meaps 0 
a ſmall ſcrew. This inſtrument is uſed in the following 
manner : fix a paper upon a drawing board, as 14. go 
and divide the paper lengthways into nineteen cqu? any 
and perpendicularly into fourteen equal parts ; _ 
ing theſe diviſions greater or ſmaller fan. * * 
delign. Then take the ſlaff, and ix it Wan f So 
ground, by means of the ſcrew at bottom, ane, 5 
venient diſtance from the proſpect which vou n 7. 
take. After this, put the inſtrument together 5 2 
56. and fix the ruler AB exactly hor1zonta * 15 
of the plummet on the perpendicular ruler aus * 
joint X; then fix the wire K L, ſo as to ate io the 
ole exactly level with the horizon or age" dis 
height of the cye, and take care to have ths pre whole 
ſtance of the eye-hole from the ruler equal 2 than the 
length of the longeſt ruler A B, and never ” proce 
diſtance þ /. Having thus fixed the inſtrume! I ke, 1 
to make the drawing; look through the ee en 
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dicular ruler in the groove, till you 

then move thy againſt ſome principal object; then 
2 upon the ruler ſhew how high the object 
will th oy — of the ruler, i. e. from the bottom of 
= ou will alſo know its apparent height; 


is to the paper in thoſe ſquares which 
TH Mirißons . the rulers. For the 


the icture, 
therefore * 
rreſpond . 

. of objects, 
de even WI 


many principa 


in 3 with great exaQneſs. When the drawing 
yt 


* i ment may be taken to pieces and put 
I hed, the rel — 33 as a drawing board; the 
ino 1 ebe ſcrewed into the ſtaff, which will ſerve as 
4 3 and the ſtool to ſit on may be made very 
3 10 chat erery part of this apparatus may be 
pr tby one Ps 8 any inconvenience. Kirby, 
15 11. p. cc. 
10 pe. — 1 is that wherein the eye is ſuppoſed 
* oy remote from the table or plane. See Bird's 
ep, in PERSPECTIVE. | 
333 — plauc, is a glaſs, or other tranſparent 
je - ſuppoſed to be placed between oo _—— 
chject, —— P the horizon, unleis y 
xpreisly men . 
doch te plane 1 (fig: 3.) 8 on * and 
he ahiett, ABC, cutting the optic ray: « Oy Co 
1 call the ſeftion ſome the table, others the 
hidture, and others the olaſs. 
P:nS?ECTIV E, feemrgrap ic. : any "ape 
IVE of ſhadows. See 5H: 7 
— Laren, ee is that which repreſents the ob- 
25 in conical, ſpherical, or other mirrors, erect and 
ckar, whereas on other planes they appear confuſed and 
irregular. See MIRROR and ANA MORPHOSIS — 
PRSPICUITY, per/picuitas, in Rhetoric, is a principal 
excellence of ſtile, to which all the ornaments and 
beauties of ſpeech ought to give way; as It is ne- 
ceffary to render a diſcourſe intelligible, and forms one 
of the conſtituent parts of ELEGANCE. Prima eft elo- 
quentia virtus perſpicuitas, ſays Quintilian, lib. vii. 
cap. 2. There are three different ways in which per ſpi- 
evityin a compoſition may be violated ; viz. wi obſcurity, 
ambiguity, and unintelligible expreſſion. The common 
ſources of obſcurity are ſome defect in the expreſſion, 
ariling from ellipſes in language, the affectation of con- 
ciſeneſs, or rapidity of thought in writers, or a bad choice 
of words; a bad arrangement of the words, ſo that the 
conſtruction is not ſuthciently clear; the uſe of the ſame 
word in different ſenſes in the ſame ſentence ; an uncer- 
tain reference in pronouns and relatives; too complicated 
or artificial a ſtructure of the ſentence, ſo that the ſenſe 
is too long ſuſpended by parentheſis ; the injudicious in- 
troduction of technical words and phraſes ;z and, laſtly, 
rery long ſentences. Ambiguity may be occalioned 
either by uſing ſome expreſſion which is equivocal, or by 
ranging the words in ſuch an order that the conſtruction 
i rendered equivocal. The laſt fault proceeds either from 
great confuſion of thought, which is commonly accom- 
panied with intricacy of expreſſion, or from affectation 
of excellence in the dition, evidenced by the injudicious 
uſe of figures, or from a total want of meaning. In 
theſe ſeveral ways, aſpeaker may expreſs himſelf obſcurely, 
and ſo convey his meaning imperfectly to the mind of 
tae hearer; or expreſs himſelf ambiguouſly, and ſo along 
vith his own, convey a meaning entirely different; or 
expres himſelf unintelligibly, and ſo convey no meaning 
all, Dr. Campbell in his Philoſophy of Rhetoric, vol. 
ü. book 2. chap. 6. has well exemplitied and expoſed theſe 
offences againſt per ſpicuity. It is juſtly obſerved by Quin- 
ulian, ubi ſupra, that by perſpicuity, care is taken, not 
that the hearer may underſtand, if he will; but that he 
En underitand, whether he will or not. 
*RSPIRATION, per/piratio, in Acdicine, the ad ion of 
©3cuating the ſuperfluous juices of the body through the 
= of the ſkin, 
en this evacuation is copious enough to be perceived 
ö the ſenſes, as in ſweat, the per/piration is ſaid to be 
—” | Revs it eſcapes the notice of the ſenſes, as is the 
"Try be nid. ſtate of the body, the per/piration is 
FY word perſpiration, uſed ſimply, and without any ad- 
{fie ls to be underſtood of inſenſible rſpiration. 
* evacuation was indeed known to the ancients, Hip- 
* ay Ee &c. but it was Sanctorius, the famous 
rules, 1 En. who firſt brought it under any itated 
of th. 400 in we owe both the invention and perfection 
The reflels thr of inſer/ible perſpiration. = 
Val. Ill. 2 the per / pination is performed, 
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lie obliquely open under the ſquamæ or ſcales of the eu® 
ticle or ſcarf-ſkin. They are inconceivably ſmall : from 
a calculationof Leewenhoeck it appears, that the mouths 
of one hundred and twenty-five thouſand of them may 
be covered with a common grain of ſand. 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe pores ate the orifices of 
the ducts arifing from the mitiary glands. 
Through theſe veſſels there is continually tranſuding a 
ſubtle humour, from every point of the body, and through- 
out the whole expanſe of the cuticle. 
The matter evacuated this way is ſound by certain exye- 
rience to be more than equal to that evacuated all the 
other ways, i e. by ſtool, urine, &c. Sanctorius found 
in Italy, under the circumſtances of a moderate diet, 
middle age, and eaſy life, that the matter inſenſibly per- 
ſpired was of that taken in for food: ſo that there only 
remained 4 for nutrition, and for the excrements of the 
noſe, ears, inteſtines, bladder, &c. 
'The ſame author ſhews, that as much is evacuated by in- 
ſenſible perſpiration in one day, as by ſtool in fourteen 
days; particularly, that in the ſpace of a night's time, 
about ſixteen ounces are ordinarily diſcharged by urine, 
four ounces by ſtool ; and above forty ounces by :n/en/ible 
perſpiration. 
He alſo obſerves, that if a man eat and drinkeight pounds 
in a day, five pounds of it are ſpent in inſenſible perſpiratian; 
and adds, as to the times, that within five hours aftet 
eating, there is perſpired about one pound; ſrom the 
fifth to the twelfth hour about three pounds; and from 
the twelfth to the ſixteenth ſcarce half a pound. 
M. Dodart, from a number of experiments made for 
thirty-three years ſucceſſively, aſſures us, that we perſpite 
much more in youth than in age. In ſome perſons the 
perſpiration is ſo copious, that they void very little of the 
coarſer excrements, though they eat very hearcily. 
The benefits of inſenſible perſpiration are ſo great, that 
without it, Borelli ſays, animal life could not be preſerved. 
The general cauſe of per/piration is the circulation and 
heat of the blood. 
The great ſubtilty, equability, and plenty of the matter, 
thus perſpired, its increaſe aſter ſleep, &c. conſtitute the 
grand ſymptoms of perfect ſtate of health; and the 
chief means of prelcrving ihe fame. On the contrary, 
the departing fr. eis che firſt ſure ſign, and, perhaps, 
the original cue, of diſcaſes. 
Per ſpiration is performed, preſerved, and increaſed, by 
the viſcera, veſſels, and fibres; by motion or exerciſe as 
far as the firſt appearance of ſweat ; by moderate uſe of 
venery ; by ſleep of ſeven or eight hours, the body well 
covered, yet not loaded with bed-clothes ; chearfulneſs ; 
light, ermented, yet ſolid food, not fat; pure, not heavy 
air, &c. The contraries of all theſe, as alſo the increaſe 
of the other excretions, diminiſh, prevent, and dcprave 
It, 
Hence we ſee the cauſe, effect, &c. of this perſpirable 
matter, its uſe in preſerving the parts ſoft and flexible, 
and in ſupplying what is loſt, but chiefly in preſerving the 
nervous papille moiſt, freſh, lively, and fit to be affected 
by objects, and to tranſmit their impreſſions. 
Per ſpiration is allo abſolutely neceſſary, in the animal 
oeconomy, for purifying the mals of blood, and diſcharg- 
ing it of a number of uſeleſs heterogeneous particles, 
which might corrupt it. Hence it is, that upon a ſtop- 
page of the uſual per ſpiration there ariſe ſo many indiſpo- 
ſitions, particularly tevers, agues, rheums, &c. 
Too much perſpiration occaſions weakneſs, ſwoonings, 
ſudden death; too little, or none at all, occaſions the 
capillary veſſels to dry, wither, and periſh. Hence alſo 
the larger emunctories come to be obſtructed ; hence the 
circulation is diſturbed, ſharp humours retained ; and 
hence putridity, crudity, fevers, inflammations, and im- 
ſthumes. : 
Cold prevents per/piration, by conſtringing the pores of 
the ſkin and thickening the liquors circulating in the 
cutaneous glands ; heat, on the contrary, augments it, 
both by opening the excretory ducts of the glands, and 
by increaſing the fluidity and velocity of the humours. 
To determine the ſtate and conditions of the perſpiration, 
ſo neceſſary for judging of thoſe of the body, SanQorius 


invented a weighing chair, whereby he examined the 
| quantity, degree, &c. of perſpiration in ſeveral circum- 


ances of the body, under ſeveral temperatures of the 
air, and in the ſeveral intervals of cating, drinking, fleep- 
ing, &c. 
— of the more extraordinary phenomena obſerved 
herewith, are, that for ſome time after eating the perſpi- 
ration is leaſt of all: that between the fifth and twelfth 
hour aſter meals per/piration is greateſt : that riding either 
on horſeback, in a coach or ſhip, &c. briſk motion on the 
ice, &c. but, above all, a briſk friction of the ſkin, pro- 
mote perſpiration ſurpriſingly : and that perſpiration is 
naturally always much leſs in women than in men. 
10 N Per ſpiration 
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Perſpiratioi is influenced by the paſſions of the mind. 
Thus anger and joy inereaſe, and fear and ſadneſs leſſen, 
both por/piration and urine. Anger cauſes a ſtrong mo- 


tion in the membranes of the heart, and quickens its con- 


traction and dilatation, and thereby quickens the con- 
traction and dilatation of the blood-veffels and ſecerning 
duQts, and of conſequence increaſes the diſcharges of 
perſpiration and urine 3 and that more or leſs, in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength and continuance of the paſſion. 
Joy affects theſe diſcharges in like manner as anger. In 
he paſſions of fear and ſorrow, perſpiration and urine 
are leſſened, by the depreſſion of the activity of the 
ſoul under thoſe paſſions. Dr. Bryan Robinſon of the 
Food and Diſcharges of Hum. Bodies, p. 77, ſeq. 
The proportion of perſpiration to urine is increaſed by all 
thoſe exerciſes which increaſe the motion of the blood, 
and warm the ſkin, 
We have an account of a perſon, who by paſſing many 
nights in aſtronomical ſpeculations, had his perſpiration ſo 
obſtruCted by the cold and damp of the air in Holland, 
that a ſhirt he had worn for five or ſix weeks was 
as clean as if it had been worn but one day, The conſc- 
quence of this was, that he gathered ſubcutaneous waters, 
but was cured in time. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 8. p. 138. 
We have feveral obſervations, experiments, and tables, 
relating to the quantity of perſpiration, urine, and ſtool, 
in South Carolina, by Dr. John Lining. See Philoſ. 
'Tranf. N“ 470 and 475. 
Some have ſuppoſed that the perſpiration of animal bodies, 
in a healthy ſtate, has the ſame effect upon air that 
breathing it has, viz.phlogiſticating and making it noxious; 
this is an opinion which Dr. Ingenhouſz has deduced 
from ſome experiments; and Dr. Macbride, Efſays, p. 
2 $73 informs us, that having collected about two drams 
of ſweat, and mixed it with {ix drams of lime-water, he 
found that the mixture immediately became turbid, and 
in a ſhort time depoſited a light ſediment, like that afford- 
ed in ſimilar circumſtances by urine, and which effer- 
veſced as violently when ſpirit of vitriol was added. 
Whence he concludes, that air is thrown off from 
the fluids by per/piration as well as by urine, But Dr. 
Prieſtley obſerving, that there is nothing we know of in 
the human frame which would lead any perſon to ſuſpect 
that air ever iſſues from the ſkin, from various experi- 
ments maintains, that perſpirable matter has no ſuch 
effect upon the air, leaving it as wholeſome or as fit for 
reſpiration as ever, as he concludes from the teſt of ni- 
trous air. Hence he infers that it is only RESPIRA TON, 
and not the per/piration of the body, that injures common 
air. Exper. and Obſ. vol. v. ſect. 10. 

PeR.SPIRATION of plants. See PLANTS. 

PERTICA, a ſort of comet, being the fame with vERu. 

PERT1ICA, among the Romans, a long rod for beating the 
fruit from trees. It was likewiſe uſed for a long meaſure. 
See PERCH. 

PERTICATA, or PaRTicaTa terra, in our Old Law 
Books, is the fourth part of an acre, or a piece of ground 
containing one perch in breadth, and forty in length. 
See Roop, and PERCH. 

Continet in integra ſuper ficie 40 perticas. 

PERTICULAS, poor ſcholars of the iſle of Man. The 
king granted to L. Macguin de inſula de Man, ſcholari, 
quandam eleemoſynam vecatam. Perticulas, ad ſuſtentationem 
cujuſdam pauperis ſcholaris, de inſula preditta ad exercend. 
ſcholas, per progemtores noſtros quondam reges Angliæ datam 
& conceſJam. Pax. Hen. 4. 

PERU, balſam of. See BALSAM. 

PERVIGILIA, in Antiquity, an appellation given to noc- 
turnal feſtivals, celebrated in honour of ſeveral dcities, 
as Ceres, Venus, Fortune, &c. They were ſo called 
becauſe the nights were ſpent in waking. 

PER VIGILIUM, in Medicine, exceſſive 8 WATCH- 
ING. 

PERVINCA, in Betany. See PERIWIN KI E. 

PERVISE, or PARVISE, a term in our Old Law-Books, 

ſignifying, according to Selden in his notes on Forteſcue, 
an afternoon's exerciſe, or moot, which the pleaders held 
for the inſtruction of the younger ſtudents ; bearing 
originally the ſame name with the parviſiæ in Oxford, 
Sce Moor. 
Mr. Somner ſays, that PERvISE ſignifies palatii atrium, 
wel area illa a fronte aulæ WWeftmonaſterienfis, hedie, the 
Palace-yard : and Spelman thinks that the lawyers turn- 
ed thither to meet their clients, not to hold moots. 


PERUVIAN bark. See CokTEXx Peruvianus. 


PERUVIAN emerald, Sce EMERALD. 

PERYGUA, in Bztany, a name given by ſome authors to 
a plant of tl caſline kind, called the caſſioberry buth, and 
by ſome the Paraguay tea. 

PERYSI AS, a word ufed by authors to expreſs wine of the 
laſt year's vintage. 


PER YSTAPHYLO pharyngei, in Anatomy, are two ſmall 


Pes monete, in Ancient Records, 


| 


muſcles inſerted between the u 
mity of the internal ala of the 3 lower exe. 
and running obliquely backwards on Nh andres, 

PIR, 0 lovg mes PTY 

„a long meaſure, in Engliſh cal 

Load." = Foor of n 3 Spina 
ES leonis, in Botany, a name by whi | | 
pxeſs the n or ladies — 7 anton ex 

gen; 
able adjuſtment of the real e and rein. 

PESA, an old law-term for a WRIGR or c bn er 

. 888 wool, &c. een 
SADE, or PesaTe, in the Mane 
A 9 he rifes with his 10 
them up to his body, without ſtirrin i 
'The feſade takes 3 from the L — 
which, in this action, leans and lays all the w . 
body upon his haunches. To be perfect, the N 
which ſupport the whole, ought to be "ry * 
moveable, and the fore-part of the horſe meals py: 
raiſed wang way as the creature will allow ; but * 
legs, from the knee to the feet, muſt ales reins a 
ly bent and brought under him. F 225 
The pe/ade is the firſt leſſon taught a horſe 
bring him to curvets, &c. vulels he 
he will never go well in any air: 
taught it at the fi: {t riding. 

This is the foundation of all the Alxs, aud is nece?; 
to diſpoſe and prepare the horſe for all ſorts of maneoe.. 
however, * caution ſhould be uſed not to bench a 
horſe to riſe up, or ſtand upon his haunches, unleſs he; 
quite exact and obedient to the hand and heel: forin this 
cafe he would be thrown into diſorder, his month would 
be ſpoiled, the appny falſified, and he would become 
reſtive. When he is fit for this exerciſe, work him upon 
the walk, the trot, and the gallop; ſtop him in the hand 
keep him firm and moderately together ; aid with the 
tongue, the ſwitch, and your legs; and when he begins 
to comprehend what you would have him do, encourage 
and careſs him ; working him gently and by degrees, 
Sluggiſh and heavy horſes require, in the 43 
ſtronger and ſharper aids. There are other horſes, which 
are apt to riſe of themſelves ; this ſhould be prevented 
by driving them forward. Bereager's Art of Horſeman» 
ſhip, vol. ii. chap. 16. 

PESAGE, peſagium, a cuſtom or duty paid in certain mar- 
kets, &c. for weighing of merchandizes, or wares. 

PESATE. SeePEsapr. 

PESCE wacca, the cow-fi/h, a name given by Auguſtino 
Scilla to a kind of dog-fiſh, not deſcribed by any author 
before his time, but accurately drawn by him in his book 
on petrifactions, on occation of its teeth : many ſpecies 
of the g/o/Jopetre of the iſland of Malta, and other places, 
onng plainly the ſame with the teeth in the jaws of this 


that action ta 
re ſeet, and — 


in order 9 
performs this well, 
yet he is not to he 


PESSARY, or Prssus, formed from @:-72(:51, Or gte 
which ſignifies the fame, in Medicine, a ſolid medicament 
of the length and thickneſs of the finger, but of a pyit» 
midal form; conveyed into the natural parts of a woman, 
to provoke, or to put a ſtop to the menſes, to prevent 2 
delcent of the matrix, or on other occaſions in diſorders 
of thoſe parts. 

The peſſary conſiſts of a piece of cork, or light wood, Of 
of a little linen-bag full of powders, incorporated with 
wax, oil, and cotton, crammed cloſe together, tv make 
it ſolid enough for intromiſſion. YE 
At one end it is faſtened to a little ribband, by which ! 
may be drawn out at pleaſure. $3 15 

PESSOMANTIA, TIleo0oparreua, in Antiquity, the ſame wit 
CLEROMANCY. uch 

PES TERABLE, in our O ters, an epithet for ſuc 
wares as peſter, or take up much room in a hip. Stat. 
32 Hen. VIII. cap. 14. N 3 15 

PESTILENCE, formed from pe/tis, which Jene. 
ſame, in Medicine, an epidemical, malignant, am pang 
gious diſeaſe, ufually mortal; popularly known under 
name of PLAGUE. "Ws 

PesT-houſe, a lazaretto, or infirmary, where ponds pe np 
&c. inſected, or ſuſpected to be infected, with ome 
tagious diſeaſe, are diſpoſed, and provided 7 | 

PesTILENCE-wort, in Botany. Sec BUTTER OH: 

PESTILENTIAL w os CaR _ 

PESTILENTIAL diſeaſes, See DISEASE: h 2s do 

PESTILENTIAL — among Phy/ic:ans, are fuch 
not only afflict the patient with a vehement hea 3 
with ſome malignant and venomous quality, an 
approach to the nature of the plague- 

PES'TIS. See PLAGUE. f a flower 3 lo 

PETALA, petals, in Botany, the leaves 0 1 
called to diſtinguiſh them from the folia, or 


lant. | which, 
[The word is formeq from the Greek wana alli, in 


PET 


chat language ſerves indifferently for the leaves of che 
oo and thoſe of the flower. 


properly meant, that aſſemblage of parts, 
e petals ae 1 and piſtil, which ſerve for 
1tion ot the Kind. 
4 ee, called petala, which encompaſs the 
=_ rts, are in reality no more than caſes or covers, to 
_ Pad ſcreen the generative organs; unleſs, as Mr. 
nn conjectures, they may alſo ſerve to ſecrete ſome 
- * for the nouriſhment of the ſeed. 
. . is that part of the flower which conſtitutes the 


corolla; it generally diſtinguiſhes itſelf by its ſingular 


apo alis defined by Linnzus to be a corollaceous co- 


rering to the flower, meaning that it incloſes and defends 
in the Manner of a corolla, or wreath, : 
When the cooL LA conſiſts only of one petal, its lower 
tubular part is called the tube; its upper expanded part, 
the limb : when ſeveral petals go to make up the flower, 
the narrow part where they are inſerted is called unguis; 
their broader part towards the end, brattea or lamina. 
The moſt eaſy diviſion = — INS - * —_— 
eration, is into ſimple ones; 1. e. thoſe formed o 
4 and piſtil only; — compound flowers, whoſe 
ſamina and piſtil are encompaſſed with petala, called by 
Dr. Grew the foliation, and by Mr. Ray Volia. ; 
C-mpound flowers again, are either encompaſſed with a 
ſingle petalum, or piece; or with ſeveral pieces; the firſt 
& which are called monopctalous, the ſecond polypetalous 
owers. 
ren from the regular or irregular configuration of the 
ala, Mr. Juſieu makes another diviſion of flowers into 
clafſes ; as regular and irregulur monopetalous ; regular and 
irregular polypetalous, &c. 
That great botaniſt, the late Mr. Pitton Tourneſort, fixed 
upon the moſt ſtriking and ſhewy parts of vegetables, as 
the foundation of his method and generical diviſion of 
the vegetable world 4 which he has accordingly ranged 
into twenty-two claties. 
The firſt 5 of the plants with a monopetalous or one-leaved 
flower, formed like a bell; and the flowers of this claſs 
he afterwards ſubdivides into four kinds; firſt, the H- 
faſhimed flowers 8 ſo called, as being very nearly 
of the regular ſhape of a bell; ſecondly, the tabulate 
— — flowers which are narrow and oblong; 
irdly, the expanded, which open in form of a wide 
baſon; and, fourthly, the ke, the mouth of which 
- prod” - the body. In this claſs he comprehends 
the mandrate, lily of the valley, &c. 
The ſecond dat 1 0 the — with monopetalous funnel- 
faſhioned, and rotated, or wheel-like flowers. The flowers 
of this claſs he divides into two kinds only ; the one re- 
preſenting at its mouth, the bottom of an inverted cone, 
the other a ſalver or ſaucer; and theſe he diſtinguiſhes 
by the names of /unne!-fa/hioned and ſalver-like flowers : 
of this claſs are the tobacco, henbane, &c. 
The third claſs is of what he calls the plants with anoma- 
lows, monopetalous flowers; of theſe he makes the va- 
rioully-ſhaped monopetalous flowers of birth=wort, fox=g love, 
fz-wort, and ſome others; ſome of which repreſent a 
ace, and others the ſnout of an animal : to diſtinguiſh 
the plants of this claſs the author however is obliged 
= to confeſs the imperfeCtion of the method of claſhing 
by the petals alone, and call in the aſſiſtance of the diffe- 
rent ſtructuxe of the ſeed-veſſels. In this claſs he com- 
* * e ee &c. 
durth Clals is of the plants, which have a monopeta- 
las, labiated, or lipped flower ; which he defines * be 
be one as is narrow, like a pipe within, and expanded; 
in form of lips at the mouth. In this claſs are 


comprehended the ſage, clary, deadnettle, mint, baum, &c. 


de nth claſs is of the plants with a polypetalous, cruci- 
a oof, that is, ſuch a one as * . of a 
i af r of leaves, diſpoſed in form of a croſs; and theſe 
Ry — more nicely delines to be ſuch as are al- 
— aux of four petala, or leaves ouly, and thoſe 
_ lpoſed in form of a croſs. Of this claſs are the 
| Uh muſtard, 1 uruy-grafs, &c. 

c bxth claſs is of the plants which have a ro/aceous, or 
compoſed ws This he defines to be ſuch a one as is 
of "a By many leaves or petals, diſpoſed like thoſe 

© adds, f. de a round figure: the number of petals, 
ul tha” 5, Uncertain and indeterminate in this claſs ; 
aten "bro Toqvently live, and more rarely four 
15 8 us Clals are the chickweed, orpine, ſaxi- 
bees * is of the plants with umbelliferous 

— fe. e he deſines to be polypetalous, roſaceous 
ſeeds, coher c 2 goes off into a fruit compoſed of two 
eparatin ws irmly together while green, but natural] 

2 when ripe; and obſerves, that in this claſs 
> ae generally diſpoſed in great numbers to- 
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gether, and in the form of what the ladies call an 2. 


brella,” uſed to be carried over them to keep off the ſun; . 


but he does not make this a neceſſary character of the 
claſs, The plants comprehended under this are carrots, 
par ſips, earth-nuts, chervel, fenncl, &c. 
The _— claſs is of the plants with a catyophylloits, or 
pink-like flower, which he defines to be ſuch a one as is 
compoſed of many petals, diſpoſed in an orbicular form, 
and ariſing each from the bottom of the cup, as from 4 
tube, in the ſame manner as they do in the common pink. 
Of this claſs are the catchfly, ſea-lavender, flax, &c. 
The ninth claſs is of the plants which have a Hliacecus, or 
Iily-like flower, which he defines to be ſuch a one as is 
compoſed of fix petals, ſometimes indeed but three, but 
always divided however into fix at the end. Here the 
author alſo again acknowledges the imperfection of claſſ- 
ing by the peral;, ſince here he takes in the aſſiſtance of 
the figure and diviſion of the ſced-veſſel, which he ſays 
muſt always in this claſs be tricapſular, or divided into 
three cells; and plants which have this ſeed-veſſel, though 
their flowers are not ſtrictly of the lily-ſhape, are allowed 
to be truly of the claſs. Of this are the aſphodel, ſaffron 
Hlower-de-luce, tulip, crown-imperial, &c. 
The tenth claſs is of the plants with a polyperalous, papi- 
lionaceons flower, or one that is compoſed of many petals, 
and in form reſembling a butterfly. Theſe flowers the 
author defines to be compoſed of four diſſimilar petals, 
which iſſue from a one-leaved cup, which is hollow, and 
like the conic paper-caſes people twiſt up to put ſpices, 
&c. in; and divided into many ſegments at the rim; 
and from this cup ariſes alſo the pi/7i/ of the flower. The 
upper leaf in theſe flowers, hich in ſome fort repreſents 
the colours carried by ſoldiers in battle, he calls the vexil- 
lum or enſign ; the lower, which is hollowed, and in form 
of a boat, the hulk; and the two fide ones the wings. 
the plants comptehended under this claſs are the /;qug- 
rice, peas, fenugreek, &c. 
The eleventh claſs is of plants with an anomalous or irre- 
gular polzpetalous flower. Among theſe he comprehends 
uch of the polypetalous flowers as are of various ſhape, 
and compoſed of diſſimilar or irregular petals, and could 
not well be comprehended under any one expreſſive or 
determinate character. Of this claſs are the wis/et, Fu- 
mitory, dyer weed, wolfesbane, &cc. 
The twelfth claſs is of the plants with a foſculous flower. 


This he defines to be one compoſed of a number of ſmall 


flowers, crowded cloſe together, and comprehended in the 
ſame general calyx, or cup; theſe flowers, which toge- 
ther compoſe this complex one, he obſerves are generally 
compoſed of only one petal, which is wider at the mouth 
than at the other end, and generally notched or divided 
there into many ſegments. He alſo has recourſe to the 
other parts of the flower for farther deſcriptions z and 
comprehends under it the thi/{les, knapweed, bluchoiile, &c. 
The thirteenth claſs is of the plants with a 1 
flower. Theſe he deſines to be compoled of a multitude 
of half flowers, each compoſed of one petal, hollow in 
its lower part, but in its middle and upper part flat and 
plain; and diſpoſed into a ſingle or manifold circle. 
He here alſo deſcribes the fructiſication of the plants of 
this claſs, and comprehends in it the /ettuce, dandelion, 
hawkweed, &c. 
The fourteenth claſs is of the plants with a radiated 
flower, 'Theſe flowers the author deſcribes to have two 
parts, a middle or 4%, compoſed of ſmall Mulan flowers, 
and a vim, or edge, called the corona, which is made u 
of half flowers; and ſometimes, though ſeldom, of plain 
flat petals. Under this claſs are comprehended the /ar- 
wort, ragwort, golden-rod, ſunflower, &c. 
The fifteenth claſs is of the plants which have flowers 
compoſed of /famina or threads, ſuſtaining the apices or 
capſules of the fecundating farina. The author diſtin- 
2 theſe alſo by their piii changing into a tingle 
ced enveloped in a huſk, and of this, clals makes the 
forrel, ar ſmart, orrach, the graſſes, hor ſetails, &c. 
The fixteenth claſs is of thoſe plants which the author 
ſuppoſes to have no flower at all; and yet to produce ſceds. 
Of this claſs he determines the fern, {:zverweort, and ad- 
der's-tongue, to be. 
The ſeventeenth claſs is of thoſe plants whole flowers and 
fruit he ſays are both ordinarily wanting. Theſe he af- 
terwards divides into the earth and water plants; among 


the firſt he reckons the moſes, mu/orooms, &c. And 


among the others the fucu/es, A corallines, &c. the 
flowers and ſeeds of which he obſerves we ate as yet at 
leaſt ignorant of. 

'The eighteenth claſs is of the trees and ſhrubs, which 
have apetalous flowers, or flowers without pete/s or leaves 
at all. Of this claſs are the %, box, &c. 

The nineteenth claſs is of the trees and ſhrubs which 
have catkins or juli for their flowers. Theſe the author 
ſays conſiſt either of famina and apices alone, that is, of 
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the threads or capſules of the farina; or they are com- 
poſed of theſe with ſome little leaves affixed to a long 
ſlender axis: theſe cathins he obſerves are always in a 
different place from the fruit; and that, ſometimes on 
the ſame, ſometimes on different trees. Of this claſs are 
the walnut, oak, beech, &c. 
The twentieth claſs is of trees and ſhrubs, which have a 
monopetalous flower; and of this are the e/m, lilac, florax, 
olrve, &C. 
The twenty-firſt claſs is of the trees and ſhrubs which 
have a roſaceous flower; and among theſe are compre- 
hended the /ime, 2 ic y, vine, &c. 

And the twenty-ſecond, or laſt claſs, is of the trees and 
ſhrubs with a papilionaceous flower; among which are 
reckoned the broom, bean, trefoil, judas-tree, &c. See 
BoTany, and FLOowER; and Tables VIII. IX. and X. 
4 Botany. 

t is very eaſily ſeen, that this is far from a ſtrictly accu- 
rate method; the author has indeed aſſiſted it with figures, 
which are very uſeful and inſtructive; and, as the judi- 
cious Linnzus obſerves, more is in reality to be learned 
from them, than from all the author has fd. Linnzus 
has well obſerved, that this method is neither perfect nor 
ſuſficiently diſtinctive; the glory of inſtructing the bota- 
niſt with truth and certainty was indeed reſerved for that 
author alone, who, when he had ſhewn the imperfection 
and uncertainty of all the before eſtabliſhed methods, 
planned out an abſolutely new one, founded on the un- 
alterable parts of plants, their organs of FRUCTIFICA- 
TION. 

Nature exhibits peculiar art in the folding up of the peta- 
la in the perianthium, before they begin to blow or ex- 
pand : of theſe foldings Dr. Grew notes the following 
varieties; viz. the cloſe couch, as in roſes; the concave 
couch, as in blattaria flore albo; the ſingle plait, as in 
peas- bloſſoms z the double plait, as in blue- bottles; the 
couch and plait together, as in marigolds, &c. the rowl, 
a3 in ladies-bower; the ſpire, as in mallows ; and laſtly, 
the plait and ſpire together, as in convolyulus doronici 
folio. 

The calyx, or perianthium, ſometimes ſerves plants in 
lieu of petala. 

PETALISM, petal:iſmus, wIauiowes, in Antiquity, a kind of 
EXILE Or BANISHMENT, for the term of five years. 
The petaliſin at Syracuſe was nearly the ſame thing as the 
eftraciſm at Athens, except that the latter was for ten 
years, and the former only for hve. , 

The petaliſin was performed by the people's writing the 
name of the perſon condemned, on a leaf : whence the 
term from ru, leaf. 

PETALODES, 2 HN, a name given to urine, when it 
ſeems to have little leaves, flakes, or ſcales, in it. 
PETAMINARIUS, in Antiquity, a name given to certain 
perſons who performed extraordinary feats of activity; 
took perilous leaps, vaults, &c. 


The word is formed from the Greek, daha, vols, I Hy. 


Some authors write it petiminarius; and derive it from 
petimen, which, aceceding to Servius, ſignifies the bunch 
of a camel; alluding to the manner wherein theſe opera- 
tors bend the body in exhibiting poſtures, &c. 
PETARD, in Hur, a kind of engine of metal, fomewhat 
in ſhape of a high-crowned hat, or truncated cone ; 
ſerving to break down gates, barricades, draw-bridges, or 
the like works which are intended to be ſurpriſed, 

The petard may be conſidered as a piece of ordnance, 
very ſhort, narrow at the breech, and wide at the muzzle; 


made of copper mixed with a little braſs; or of lead with | 


tin; uſually about 8.5 inches within at the bottom; the 
diameter at the beginning of the round part is fix, and 
diſtant from the lower baſe nine inches: the circular 
part is deſcribed from the point where the perpendicu- 
lar to the ſides meets the middle line or axis; the thick- 
neſs of metal is 1.6 inches: there is a brim at the bot- 
rom that projects the metal by two inches, and is one 
inch thick, in which are ſix holes of half an inch diame- 
ter, which ſerve for ſcrews to faſten the petard on a board 
in a firm manner; there is a cavity within at the bottom, 
Half an inch deep, and as much in height to fix a board, 
in order to keep the charge in the petard before it is fixed 
to the board or plank. There are likewiſe two handles of 
about three inches from the flat ring, five inches long, 
thick, and 1.8 from the outlide to the metal. Laſtly, 
a hole of an inch diameter is made either at the top, or 
on the fide, to ſcrew in an iron fuſe by which the pow- 
der is fired, which fuſe is filled with a flow compoſition, 
in order that when it is lighted, the petardier may have 
time to retire out of danger. See the ſection of a petard 
in Tab. II. Gunnery, fig. 13. | 

Petards are made of various dimenſions z but the biggeſt 


ſhould not weigh above ſeventy pounds when loaded and 


fixed to its plank, and the leaſt not leſs than forty-five or 


fifty. The common and beſt way of loading the perard 


- + to fill it gradually with powder, and between every. 
3 


layer of two or three inches thick, to ©... 
mould into the petard, which ſhould be Eu 1 Woodeh 
a mallet, ſo as to preſs the powder a; 0 upon with 
as poſſible, without bruiſing the grain bs oſe together 
is quite full, the board is put u AP. 


over this a cloth with roſin, and a 


with packthread, to keep the char 

till thie petard is b on the Rae kogether 
the part that exceeds the brim is cut off pL then 
being preſſed by the brim prevents any Ad + the other 
to the powder. The board to which the om comin 
has two iron bands on the back, placed wel ns 15 fixeq 
hook to hang it up againſt the gate or door den, and 2 
a ſcrew, when it is to be uſed. Some moi? means of 
der with ſpirits of wine, and dry it in the "= 9 
to make it ſtronger, and then ſprinkle ever 7, ier 
der of two inches thickneſs with nat 7 re on 
they lay powder again, and preſs it down. pon which 
SY Oy» — = petard is filled. Printing it 
ts ule is in a clandeſtine attack 

bridges, barriers, &c. to which it . down gates, 


: which! 
by means of the wooden piank. It has E. A0 
countermines, to break renting, the enemies valler in 
ies, 


and give vent to their mines : bur j 
of ph. any has been diſcontinued. ” OE Jears the uſe 
Petards are ſometimes alſo made of w 
log iron hoops. 

e invention of petards is aſcribed to th 
guonots in the yeaf 1579. Their moſt N * 
the taking the city Cahors by means hereof - SIP 

Per i e wa 

„in the Military Art, is he w. 
and fires the petard. PONY TOM loads, fixes 

PETASITES, butterburr, in Botany. 

PETASUS, among the Romans, a covering for the head 
not unlike our hats; it had a broad brim, and was uſe 
in journeys to ſave the face from being ſun-burnt ; 
The PILEUsSdifſered from the petaſus, as having 80 brim. 
ee is obſerved upon the head of ancient figures 

of Mercury; who wore it in the quality of the god of 
travellers and merchants. 

PETECHLZ, ſpots in the ſkin, like flea-bites, which come 
out in ſome fevers, which are hence called prtechial or 
ſpotted fevers, See FEVER. 

PE TECHIAL, an appellation given to a malignant, epide- 
mical kind of fever; wherein the fkin breaks out in Pete 
chiæ, or purple ſpots. 

* petechial FEVER is alſo called feb1is lenticularis, and 
HIICAVTS. 

PETELMA, in the Turki/h Military Orders, is the procu- 
rator general of the effects of the Janizaries. When any 
one dies under the proteQion of this body, he ſeals up 
their houſes, to ſecure the tenth part of their effects; 
which are due to the Janizaries. 

PETERERO. See PRDRERO. 

PETER-pence, an ancient levy, or tax, of a penny on each 

| houſe throughout England, paid to the pope. 
It was called Peter- pence, becauſe collected on the day of 
St. Peter ad Vincula; by the Saxons it was called Rome 
feohb, i. e. the fee of Rome, and alſo Rome-ſcot, and Rome- 
fennying, becauſe collected and ſent to Rome; and laſtly, 
it was called hearth-moncy, becaule every dwelling-houſe 
was liable to it, provided there were thirty pence vie 
pecunie belonging to it; nay, and every religious houſe; 
the abbey of a Albans alone excepted, 
This Peter-pence was at firſt given as a penſion or alms, by 
Ina, king ot the Weſt Saxons, in the year 727, being then in 
pilgrimage at Rome: and the like was done by Offa, bing 
of the Mercians. throughout his dominions, in 794; and 
afterwards by Ethelwulph, through the whole kingdom, 
in the year 855. i 
It was not intended as a tribute to the pope, but chiefly 
for the ſupport of the Engliſh ſchool or college at Rome: 
the popes, however, ſhared it with the college; and at 
length found means to appropriate it to themſelves. ; 
At firſt it was only an occaſional contribution; a 
became at laſt a ſtanding tax; —_ eſtabliſhed * : 
laws of king Canute, Edward the Confellor, the 
queror, &c, ep 
The biſhops who are charged with the collecting it © ly 
loyed the rural deans and archdeacons therein. * 
Edward the Third firſt forbad the payment, Put fen 
after returned, and continued till the time of king 
VIII. when Polydore Virgil reſided here 3 the pope 
receiver-general, = 
It was aboliched under that prince, and reſtored 7 yas 
17 7 ay ly prohibited unde 
der Philip and Mary; but it was finally Pf 
queen Elizabeth. of the he- 

St. PETE8R's-wort, aſcyrum, in Botany, à rk! 
lyadelphia pelyandria claſs. Its characters ale the flower 
empalement of the flower is four-leaved ; an 
has four oval petals, the two outer are large, 

| oppolite, the two inner ſmall ; in the cenue 


le pon. 


ood, bound round 


See BUTTER Bu. 
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n oblong germen, attended by a reat number of briſtly 
a 


- þ are reduced at their baſe to four bodies; 
mins: „ e an oblong pointed - ſeed veſſel, filled 
ary” mall round ſeeds. Miller enumerates four, and 
Linngeus three ſpecies» 4 Fr : 
TESIA, in Botany, a genus ot the tetranaria Monogynia 
1 6: its characters are, that the corolla has a ſingle pe- 
” and is funnel-ſhaped ; the ſtigma is bifid, and the 
15 a polyſpermous berry. There are two ſpecies. 
TIA 4 word uſed by medical writers in different ſenſes. 

* 1 commonly underſtood to mean a piece of rag, uſed 
to tie medicinal ingredients in, to be uſed by infuſion in li- 
vors; but petia oculi ſignifies an haemorrhage of the eye. 


in malignant fevers. 

1 word afed by ſome authors for iMPET1G0. 

PETILIUS fle, a name uſed by ſome botanical authors for 
the African marygold. 

PETIMBUARA, in Ichthyography, the name of a fiſh 

caught in the American ſeas, and called by ſome, in 
Engliſh, the dere fi/h 3 a name more commonly 
uſed for the Acus Ariſtotelis. ; 
It grows to the length of three or four feet; its body is 
like that of an eel, long and ſlender ; and its mouth 
without teeth; the length of the noſe is conſiderable, and 
the upper jaw is ſhorter than the lower ; its eyes are re- 
markably large, not ſmaller than a hazel nut, and ſome- 
thing of the ſame figure z its ſkin is ſmooth, like that of 
the eel, and of a liver-colour on the back and ſides, with 
ſeveral rows of hl diſpoſed in three rows on the 
back, two on t ead, and one on each ſide; there are 
alſo ſome green ſpots'every where interſperſed amqng the 
blue ones. The belly is white, but has ſomething of a 
browniſh red caſt, and is flat. It is a well-taſted fiſh. 

PETIOLATE leaf, among Botani/ts. See Lear. 

PETIOLE, petiolum, among Botanifts, expreſſes that ſtalk 
which ſupports the leaves of a plant, as the peduncle 
does the fructiſications. 

Some uſe the word petiolum to denote the whole middle 


= rib of a leaf of any plant, which is the ſtrongeſt part of 
* it, and cuns from the ſtalk, by which the leaf adheres 
to the tree or plant, to its extremity, and from which 
ie the lateral fibres or nerves, as they are uſually called, 
_— commonly ariſe. 
1 The authors, who have written on the ſubject of the ana- 
1 tomy of leaves, have had occaſion to be accurate about 
: the diſtinctions of the ſeveral parts; and they have called 
= this main or middle rib, the petiolus. The fide branches 


going off from this, they call ram:i; and the ſubdiviſions 
A of theſe into more minute fibres 2 : theſe generally 

are interwoven into a reticular plexus one with another, 
and make up the ſubſtance of the leaf, with the bladders 
of a liquid matter, which are contained in their interſtices. 


ach All theſe ſolid parts of leaves, the ſurculi and rami, as 
* vell as the petzolus, are congeries of oblong fibres ex- 
1 tended evenly together, and collected into one body; and 


the fibres in all parts of plants are divided into two 


A, kinds; the one containing juices, and called /uccifere ; 
oule cv wg giving paſſage only to air, and theretore called | 
vida 4 


Leewenhock has diſtinguiſhed the ſucciferous veſſels into 
two kinds, which he calls veins and arteries: the latter, 


is, by Ie receive the ſap from the root, where it is 

jenin "i collected, and carry it up to the reſt of the plant, 

"king _ the others bring it back again from thence, in the 
* anner of veins. 


ar has Joined a great number of experiments to Lee- 
_ * „ in order to prove this ſyſtem of the juice- 
wy $, but Fontenelle, and ſome others, have doubted 
enter the exiſtence, or at leaſt the uſe, of the TRACHt # 


eſtined for o 


ther purpoſes. The vine branches, how- 


Li erer, examined eith j 
but it i amined either by a microſcope, or by a good eye 
by the ad food light, will hew evidently that ſuch veſſels exiſt, 
Con- 2 er numbers; and the veſſels in the 
, Hurcu ; 4 
1 found to be of ü ol leaves, when ſtrictly examined, are 


PET oth theſe kinds. Act. Erudit. 1722. 
Wwe 4 word uſed by botanical writers to expreſs 


t ſoon a fruit. 
cape ö . 
— 8 te 0 vo wat larceny, ſerjeanty, ſeſſion, treaſon. See 
[LE guere, 


Fr. in Milit La . . 
liok tary Language, is carried on by 
of Ke Pats commanded by an expertpartiſan, conſiſting 
the main xs one and two thouſand men, ſeparated from 

my, in order to ſecure the camp on a march, 


I . 
the * — the enemy or the country, to ſeize their 
gd ſe eu or eſcorts, to plant ambuſcades, and to 
lc 1 enemy, ry ſtratagem for ſurpriſing or diſturbing the 
Lan 14 
rate EM ., See Summons. 


10 2 . 
Walanet dier wm, in the Civil Law, the ſame as I M- 
ve, ex in common law i 
OL. III. No 6 8 
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pPETICULZ, the ſame as petechiæ, purple ſpots appearing |. 


f ar-reſſels, ſuppoſing them either 9 veſſels, or | 
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| PeTITIo principii, in Logic, a begging the queſtion, or 


precarious ſuppoſing a thing to be true, or taking it fo 
granted, when it really remains either dubious, or elſe i 
expreſly denied, 

PETITION, petitio, a ſupplication in ſorm, made by an 
inferior to his ſuperior ; eſpecially to one having ſome ju- 
riſdiction. 

To ſubſcribe a petition to the king to frighten him into 
change of his meaſures, intimating, that 1f he denies, 
many thouſands of his ſubje&ts will be diſcontented, &c, 
is included among the contempts againſt the kiny's perſon 
and 13 tending to weaken the fame, and is 
puniſhable by fine and impriſonment. 1 Hawk. P. C. 65, 

The right of petitioning is, however, unqusſtion hie; 

provided care be taken, that under the precence of pe— 

titioning, the ſubject be not guilty of any riot or tumuf: 
for preventing which, it is provided by the (tat. 13 Car. 

IL. ſtat. 1. cap. 5. that no pctition to the king, or sither 

houſe of parliament, for any alterations in church or 

ſtate, ſhall be ſigned by above twenty perſons, unleſs che 
matter thereof be approved by three juſtices of the ge, 
or the major part of the grand jury, in the country; and 
in London by the lord mayor, aldermen, and common 
council: nor ſhall any petition be preſented by more than 
ten perſons at a time, on pain in either caſe, of incorring 

a penalty not exceeding 100. and three months impriſon- 

ment. But, under theſe reguiations, it is declared by the 

ſtatute W. and M. ſtat. 2. cap 2. that the ſubject hath 

a right to petition 3 and that all commitments and pro- 

ſecutions for ſuch petitioning are illegal. 

PETiT1ON of appeal to the houſe of lords is the dernier 
reſort of any tubje& who thinks himſelf aggrieved by any 
interlocutory order or final determination in the court of 
chancery. This juriſdiction of the houſe of peers is ſaid 
to have begun in 18 Jac. I. and the firtt petition, which 
appears in the records of parliament, was preſented in 
that year; and the firſt that was heard and determined 
was preſented in a few months after ; both levelled 
againſt the lord keeper Bacon, for corruption and other 
miſbehaviour. It was afterwards warmly controverted 
by the houſe of commons, in the reign of Charles 11. 
But the diſpute has long ſince terminated. We may ob- 
ſerve that no new evidence is admitted in the houſe of 
lords, upon any account, for this is a diſtinct juriſdiction. 

PETITION of bankruptcy, is a petition preſented to the lord 

chancellor by one creditor, to the amount of 150/. or by 

three or more to the amount of 200. upon which he 
grants a COMMISSION to certain perſons, who are then 

{tyled commiſſioners of bankrupts. The petitioners mult 

be bound in a ſecurity of 200/. to make the party amends, 

in caſe they do not prove him a hANKRU rr. And if 

they receive any money or effects from the bankrupt, as a 

recompence for ſuing out the commiſſion, fo as to receive 

more than their rateable dividends of his eſtate, they 
forfeit not only what they have ſo received, but theic 
whole debt. | 

In conſequence of this petition, and when the commiſſion 

is awarded and iſſued, the commiſſioners are to meet, at 

their own expence, and to take an oath for the due exe- 
cution of their commiſſion, and to be allowed a ſum not 
exceeding 2035. per diem each, at every fitting. When 
the commiſſionets have received proof of a perſon's being 
a trader, and of his . committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy, they declare him a bankrupt, giving notice thereof 
in the Gazette, and appointing three meetings. At one 
of theſe meetings ASSIGNEEsS {hail be choſen; and at 
the third meeting, at farcheſt, which mult be on the 
forty-ſecond day aſter the advertiſement in the Gazette, 
the 8 upon notice ſerved upon him or left at his 
uſual place of abode, mult ſurrender himſelf per ſonally to 
the commiſhoners, and conform to the ſtatutes of bank- 
ruptcy ; or, in default thereof, be guilty of felony, and 
ſhall ſuffer death, and his goods and eſtate ſhall be diſtri- 
buted among his creditors. The bankrupt is to be exa- 
mined by the commiſſioners, who may alſo ſummon and 
examine his wife or any other perſon; and if he refuſe 
to anſwer fully to any lawful queſtion, or to ſubſcribe his 
examination, they may commit him to priſon without 
bail, till he makes and ſigns a ſull anſwer. The bankrupt 
is alſo to make a full diſcovery of all his eſtate and effects, 
and in caſe he conceals or embezzles any to the amount 
of 20l. or with-holds any books or writings, with intent 
to defraud his creditors, he {hall be guilty of felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. Alter the time allowed to the 
bankrupt for ſuch diſcovery is expired, any other perſon 
voluntarily dilcovering any part of his eſtate, before un- 
known to the aſlignees, ſhall be intitled to five per cent. 
out of the effects ſo diſcovered, and ſuch reward as the 
commiſſioners and aſſignees ſhall think proper: but any 
truſtee wilfully concealing the eſtate of any bankrupt, 
aſter the expiration of the forty-two days, ſhall forfeit 
1007. and double the value of the eſtate concealed, to the 
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treditors, For the farther proceſs in a caſe of BANK- | 


RUPTCY, fee CERTIFICATE. 

We ſhall only here obſerve farther, that by ſtatute 19 
Geo. II. cap. 32. no money paid by a bankrupt to a bor 
fide or real creditor, in a courſe of trade, even aſter an act 
of bankruptcy done, is liable to be refunded : nor by 1 
Jac. I. c. 15. ſhall any debtor of a bankrupt, that pays 
him his debt, without knowing of his bankruptcy, be 
liable to account for it again. 
PETITIoN of right, was a parliamentary declaration of 
the liberties of the people, aſſented to by king Charles 1. 
in the beginning of his reign: in which it is enacted, 
that none ſhould be compelled to make or yield any gitt, 
loan, benevolence, tax, and ſuch like charge, without 
conſent by act of parliament ; nor, upon refuſal ſo to do, 
be called to make anſwer, take any oath not warranted by 
law, give attendance, or be — 

jeſted concerning the ſame, &c. And that the ſubject 
{hould not be burthened by the quartering of ſoldieis or 
mariners z and all commiſſions for proceeding by martial 
law to be annulled, and none of like nature iſſued there- 
after, leſt the ſubject (by colour thereof) be deſtroyed or 
put to death, contrary to the laws of the land, &c. See 
itat. 3. Cat. I. cap. r. | 

PEVIVERIA, in Botany. See Guinea HENWEED. 
PETOIA, in Zeslozy, a ſpecies of coluber, the fcuta of 
whoſe abdomen are two hundred and nine; and the 
ſquamæ of the tail ninety. See COLUBER. 

PECOLIN, in Natural Hiſtery, the French name for a 
ſhrub of the piſtachia kind, famous for affording blad- 
ders or tubercles on its leaves and tender branches, in the 
manner of the common turpentine-tree z which are found 
full of inſets. "Thefe inſects are always found to be of 
the puceron kind, and ſome of them are winged, others 
not, as is known to be the cafe in that genus of animals. 
Theſe bladders, and thoſe of the turpentine-tree, called 
its horns, have been by ſome ſuppoſed to be the natural 
production of the trees, but they are in reality only a pe- 
cvliar ſpecies of bladder-galls, formed by theſe animals, 
one female of which making her way into the leaf, while 
the pune raiſes its covering membrane into a bladdcr, 
in which lhe produces her young ones; which by ſucking 
its ſides, derive the juices to it, and occaſion its increale, 
See PocEROR. 

PETVRARIA, in Aucient TT riters, is ſometimes taken for a 
quarty of ſtone. 

In other places pe!raria is uſed for a ſort of engine of 
war, wherewith ſtones were caſt on the enemy; chiefly 
uſed in ſieges, &c. - 

PETRE oi, Ileigeraicy, the ſame as petroleum. See PE- 
TROL. 

PETREA, in Betany, a genus of the didjnamia angioſpermia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower hath an empale- 
ment of one leaf, cut into five acute ſegments it has one 
petal, witha ſhort tube, cut above into five almoſt equal ſeg- 
ments, whichareexpanded; it has four ſhort ſtamina ſituated 
in the tube, two of which are a little longer than the other, 
terminated by ſingle ſummits; and four germina ſupport- 
ing a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the ger- 
mina become four ſeeds, wrapped in a fringed cover. 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of La Vera Cruz, in 
New Spain. 

PETREI,, the name of a very remarkable bird, called pro- 
d, by authors. Sec FULMAR, SHEAR=-water, and 
STOR Mie/inh, 

PETRIDIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of 
follils of the scon kind, of à plain uniform ſtructure, 
of no great variety of colours, and emulating the exter- 
nal form of pebbles. 

Of this genus there are twelve known ſpecies. Hill. 
PETRIACTION, or PETRIFICATION, formed from @ttpa, 
{tanc, and fio or facis, to be. ome, or to make, in Phyſiolagy, 
the act of converting fluids, woods, and other matters, 
into ſtone. | 
Ihe faculty of petrifying wood is aſcribed to ſeveral 
ſprings, lakes, &c. and the ancient naturalitts mention 
a river whoſe waters turned bodies into marble, by mere 
contact; nay, which, being drunk, petrified the viſcera 
of the drinker. 


$lumen habent Cicones, quod patum ſaxea reddit 
Fiſcera, qued tatlis inducit marmora rebus. 


Seneca relates, that the mud of this river was' of ſuch a| 


nature as to harden and glue together the parts of bodies. 
As, ſays he, the duſt of Puzzuoli, by barely touching 
water, becomes ſtone ; ſo this water, by touching any 
ſolid, penetrates and grows to it; whence things caſt into 
it are immediately taken out ftones. Pliny obſerves very 


well, that wood caſt into this river is preſently found 


covered with a ſtony bark or rind; and ſubjoins the names 
of ſeveral other rivers which do the fame : particularly 


the river Silarus, near Larentum, whoſe waters are ne- 


ned, or otherwiſe mo- 


R T 


vertheleſs found very wholeſome. T 


0 Plinys liſt de 
3 particularly the 


might add many more among ourſely 
Loch Lohmond, in Scotland Lock Neagh in] 
But, in effect, there does not ſeem any real t reland,&e, 
of the woody natwe into the nature of q, nmutaigh 
theſe caſes : all that is Jone is this; the ſtor? n any of 
which before floated in the liquor, are now .de, 
the ſurface, or depoſited In the pores of thefs 7 
in ſuch manner, and in ſuch plenty, as to lea ubſtances, 
= 75 appearance of a ſtone. be lille ele 
etrifactious are moſt frequently nothi : 
tions of ſtony particles, leh 3 
merged, and, as ſalts, ſhoot upon and adhere t "as 
Varenius has a conjecture, that waters only petrif 
by means of certain minute, ſharp, and pointed * 
lodged therein, which cut the longitudinal him OY 
wood in an infinite number of points, and thus & >> 
the form by which they were diltinguiſhed Rn 
The knowledge of this part of natural hiſtor i; bur 
very late years arrived at any degree of perſeftion 1 
Hooke, Steno, Bocrhaave, and Auguſlino Scill have 
been among the firſt who treated judiciouſly of theſe 
things; but great honour is to be done to Fabius Co 0 
na, who, before the time of any of them, publiſhed thr 
admirable difcorcrics upon the parts of aquatic and — 
reſtrial animals, and of plants buriel in the earth he 
which he had himſelf ſeen dug up in the r 
Andria, Apulia, and other places. He boldly Pen, 
that theſe could be depoſited there by nG other means ba 
by the general deluge in the days of Noah; and enter; 
into the reaſons why, in ſome places, theſe remains of 
animal and vegetable bodies are ſound perſect and ende 
and in others corrupted or altered; and obfcrves, that they 
anfwer ſo exactly in every lineament to the recent bodic; 
of the ſame kind, that there can be ro doubt of their has. 
ing once been alſo ſuch. 
It is a very remarkable obſervation, in regard to the really 
and certainly determining the origin of pctrificd ſhelis 
that they are not all alike altered by lying in the can, 
but that they differ according to the matter among which 
they have lain to petri. Abus the ſame fpecics of ſhel 
petrified in a looſe ſand-ſtone is never nearly ſo hard as 
when petrified in a ſolid quarry, or in a hard lime. tone; 
ſo that it is evident they were brought into the places 


0 them, 


where they now lie, in the ſtate of ſhells; and that the 


ſtone in which they are depoſited, having imparted 
to them its own nature, they are harder or fofter, in pro- 
portion to its hardneſs. We find in pits where the 
ſhells are depoſited in looſe earth, that they are often 
not petrified at all, but rendered more ſoft and frable 
than before. 
In places where the ineruſtations of moſſes and other ve. 
getables happen, ici is one which very frequently under- 
goes the fame fate. The beauty and elegance of the f- 
tri fied ivy of Derbyſhire with us has been long tamovs. 
In the mountains near Matlock-baths, in that county, theie 
are many grottos which aſford great quantities of this þ- 
trificd toy, as it is called, and of other incruſtations al 
the ſame kind. The beauty of theſe caverns is ſcatce to 
be conceived ; their roofs are hung with ſtalactitæ aud 
{talagmitz, in form of cluſters of grapes, and the 1. 
cruſted plants are many of them fo delicate and tender 
that they fall to pieces under the touch. Ir is very com 
mon in thefe places to ſce ivy creeping along the 106; 
in ſome parts the ſame branch will be found only inctul. 
ed in the common way; in other parts the ſtony * 
will ſo penetrate its pores, that the wood and leaves * 
_ wholly petrified, and in others the fame brane! 
all be yet freſh and vegetating- 2 
Hazel Jus often 3 part of theſe incruſtated ne 
ters, and appear in this ſtate very beautiful, their ed 
and branches being in ſome parts only thinly a 
in others more thickly and firmly petrified. Among * 
alſo, as in the zvy, there are continually — 51 
number of young branches, which after 4 time 0 
ſhare the ſame fate. Philoſ. 1 ranſ, N 450-0. 37 dle 
Nothing can give a more lively and beautiku a 
whole buſineſs of petrifadtion, than this LEE dere 
ſeveral ſtates or ſtages of it in the 1 u. 4 "heſe plac . 
tables in theſe places. It is evident, that 1 is able 0 
not only the water diſtilling out of the 75 in form 0 
depoſit ſtony matter on the vegeta I being 
incruſtations, but even the ſteams and cx "re capable of 
highly ſated with theſe ſtony partic diy the caſe in 
working the ſame effect. This is CV! _—_ which hate 
regard to feveral pieces of the incruſtate — as complete. 
never been in the way of water, and pet are © 
ly covered with ſtone as the reſt; Nane | 
method in which the ſtony matter 13 5 ally perrities ! 
internal parts of the plants that are 107 7 te 
theſe places. For experience the ted 
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. «. un, that the ineruſtation is made firſt, and that 
bat a Shen in a long ſpace of time the vegetable 
after wares n is periſhed and waſted away, the cavity 
marter u = by this means is filled up afterwards with. 
that it ＋ ay matter. It is evident that this inner part 
the E y be was not formed while the vegetable yet 
ol the he infinuation of ſtony matter into its pores, 
exiſted by mere maſs of ſtone added afterwards, ſince 
. aſt trace of the inner ſtructure of 


© .fo have been formed merely by vapours, as it is in 
«be water is never found to come on anyoccaſion. 
The water of ſome ſprings may be ſo loaded with ſtony 
ner, as perhaps by penetrating the pores of wood, and 
ha bodies, to increaſe greatly their ſpecific gravi- 
. - et ſurely it is contrary to the laws of matter to ſay, 
— E are any hidden properties in that water $6 
of changing the bodies pur into it, into other bodies ſpe- 
cally different. A piece of wood put into one of theſe 
Ik may in time loſe its texture and coherency, by the 
Amittande of heterogeneous particles of different at- 
ions ; but the cauſe of coherency in the parts of the 
mririnal body muſt ceaſe and be diffolved, before it can 
ke faid to become a part of my other body whatever. 
Afterwards, indecd, the ſpace that was poſſeſſed by the 
parts of the original body may be fi upplied by thoſe of the 
new one, ſo as to make in time an uniform ſtone in the 
ſhape of the original plant; but if this petrified plant be 
kill kept in the place, where the ſame petrifying quality 
continues to act upon it, it will loſe even that ſhape, and 
become a part of that b-dy which is contiguous to it, and 
{ a great number of theſe plants thus petrified, arranged 
near to one another, will compoſe large maſſes, and per- 
haps wholc ſtrata of ſtone. This is clearly the caſe in 
regard to many of the lime-ſtone rocks about the places 
where the petrified ivy is found; and perhaps it might be 
carried fo far as to ſtre:1gthen our coneeption about the 
cencral formation of the ſtrata of lime- ſtone and marble ; 
that appearing to be every where (notwithſtanding that 
Dr. Woodward diſpatches them much more expeditiouſly) 
but eſpecially in the Peak of Derbyſhire, ſuch a prtr/f101 
as has been deſcribed, only perfectly finiſhed. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Ne 456. p. 356. 
The echini marini, and other ſuch hollow and open- 
mouthed ſhells, are very often found filled up with carth 
or ſtone, the ſame with that in which they lie; and refuſe 
matter is ſometimes found among this, ſuch as the frag- 
ments of other ſhells, and the ſpines of ſome other echini. 
All theſe ſerve to prove that the ſhell, in its recent ſtate, 
was ſuſpended in water among ſuch ſubſtances as theſe. 
And it is not to be ſuppoſed, with ſome authors, that 
they are found originally as foſſils within the ſhell ; ſince, 
n this caſe, they would be ſometimes doubtleſs found of 
ſuch a fize as could not have got in at the mouth of the 
living animal; but this is never the caſe. And upon the 
whole it appears very plain, that after the membranes, 
which covered the mouths of theſe thells in their recent 
ſtate, were decayed or wathed away, theſe extraneous 
ies ſound entrance at them along with the marle, 
chalk, ſtone, or whatever other ſub{ance they were amon g. 
wheh was evidently all ſoft and fluid at that time. 
The petrified vertebra of fiſhes cannot be ſuppoſed real 
follle productions, but are plainly remains of animals ; 
and when examined ever ſo accurately, they are found 
to agree with the ſame bones in the recent animal in cvcry 
meament. , 
Silla mentions a foſſile lobſter's claw preſerved in his 
mutcum, and found in the hills near Nlellina, in which 
apcce of a ſcallop-hell was found clenched ju{t in the 
manner in which that animal ſeizes its prey. "hoſe who 
* theſe foſſils to be really produced in the carth 
el cannot ſuppole that there could be any ſeminal 
. re go _ claw of an animal. In Poland 
A e of ſtone called nicc kammi, which they 
* +; p eo called by the fame name. This ſtone 
i probable 10 oy 7 2 of the grain of wood, and 
We [af _ » Rzaczintki, in his hiſtory of 
ax * 0 . the place, and tells us, that there are 
re. He ol panes of the trunks of trees petrified 
whoſ: lower cls us alſo of an old becch-tree in Podolia, 
14 200 part is not only petrified, but that into the 
and pureſt of the common (tones; it being con- 
«ted wholly into flint and ſerving t! f le 
nere erving the country people 
= or their common uſes as ſuch. 
ng pak ar 2 indeed, that the lower parts of trees 
= 9 there as they ſtand, and while the upper 
5 gs growing bur this ſeems ſcarce credible. 
ome other accounts of the ſame nature, 
8 of ſuſſicient authority to build our 
N bea, eg unnatural a caſe. This author 
d ieems tab credulous in many inſtances ; 


veſſels found at conſiderable depths in the earth, which 
he ſuppoſes to have been formed there by nature, We 
have other accounts beſide this of foſſile urns, but the au- 
thors of them all have either miſtaken the cruſtated fer- 
ruginous bodies for urns, or elſe they have ſuppoſed 
things natural which are certainly artificial. Rzaczinſki's 

Hiſt. Polon, 

Mr. Boyle mentions a kind of ſandy earth found in Eng- 

land, which turns wood into ſtone, though there be no 

petr fying ſpring near the place: and this, he ſays, is done 
in a better manner than by any water he ever ſaw. See 

Works Abr. vol. i. p. 161. 

PFTRIFACTIONS, animal, a term uſed to expreſs ſuch pe— 

trifaftions as are found in the ſeveral parts of the bodies 

of living creatures, 

Of theſe the human body affords many, which are the oc- 

caſions of very terrible and generally incurable diſeaſes. 

The Philoſophical 'TranſaCtions afford us two very ſingu- 

lar inſtances of this ſort of perrifattions ; the one in a wo- 

man, whoſe whole left kidney was entirely petr;#-, not 
being filled up in its cavity with a ſtony concretion, as 
frequently happens in nephritic caſes, but its whole ſub- 

{tance converted into abſolute ſtone, only covered with 

a thin ſkin. 

The other inſtance is in the caſe of a conſumptire perſon, 

whoſe lungs were found, on diſſoction, fuil of ulcers, and 

thoſe having, almoſt all of them, more or leſs gravel in 
them; but this was not all, for ſeveral large pieces of 
the lungs were found, as the kidney in the other inſtance, 
wholly concreted into ſtone, only covered with a thinikin. 

Phil. Tranſ. N' 51. See Filer Boxes, Fo//ile SHELLS, 

Mak1NE remains, and Tale Ivory. See alſo Foss11.s. 

PEVRIFYING waters. Alonſo Barba gives an account of 
fome petrifring waters of Peru, which greatly exceed all 
thoſe we have in Europe in the quantity of ſtony matter 
they contain. He tells us, that they ſoon choak up their 
own paſſage by the ſtony matter they depoſit there; and 
that all the cattle that drink of them dic. He adds an- 
other ſtory, which he probably took a little tov haſtily 
upon credit, which is, that they have moulds of the ſhape 
of our bricks, which they fill with this water, and that 
on being expoſed to the ſun a few days, the water is 
wholly converted into a ſtone of the fame ſhape ; and that 
they build their houſes and other buildings with theſe 
tones. 

PETROBRUSSIANS, a religious fect, which aroſe in 
France, and the Netherlands, about the year 1110; 
ſo called from their leader, Peter Bruys, a Provencal, 
who made the moſt laudable attempt to reform the 
abuſes and remove the ſuperſtitions that diſgraced the 
beautiful ſimplicity of the goſpel: and after having en- 
gaged in his cauſe a great number of followers, during a 
laborious miniſtry of twenty years continuance, was burnt 
in the year 1130, by an enraged populace, ſet on by the 
clergy. 

The chief of Bruvs's adherents was a monk, one Henry ; 
from whom the Petrobruſftans were allo called IIEN RIU“ 
CLANS. 

Peter the Venerable, abbot of Clugny, has an expre!t; 
treatiſe againſt the Petrobruſ/.ans; in the preſace to which, 
he reduces their opinions to five heads. | 

1. They denied that children before the age of reaſon 
can be juſtified by baptiſm ; in regard it is our own faith 
that ſaves by baptiſm. 2. They held, that no churches 
ſhould be built, but that thoſe that already are ſhould he 
pulled down; an inn being as proper for prayers as : 
temple, and a ſtable as an altar. 3. That the croſs ought 
to be pulled down, and burned, becauſe we ought to 
abhor the inſtruments of our Saviour's pathon. 4 That 
the real bodv and blood of Chritt are not extubited in tlie 
cuchariſt, but merely reprefented by their hgures and 
ſymbols. 5. That ſacrifices, alms, prayers, &. do not 
avail the dead, 

F. Langlois objects Manicheiſm to the Potrobruſſons ; and 
ſays, they maintained two gods, the one good, the other 
evil: but this we rather eſteem an effect of his zeal tor 
the catholic cauſe, which determined him to blacken the 
adverſaries thereof, thau any real ſentiment of the Pe- 
brufſuanss ; 

PEFROCOSSYPHUS, in Ornth:/zgy, a name given by 
ſome authors to the bird more uſually called from its 
colour the n, us. 

It lives among the rocks, in woody mountains, and ſings 
very ſweetly. | | 

PETROJOANNT TES, the followers of Peter John, or 
Peter Joannis, i. e. Peter the fon of John, who lived in 
the tweltth century; whoſe doctrine was not known till 
aſter his death; when his body was taken out of his grave, 
and burnt. His opinions were, that he alone had the 
knowledvye of the true ſenſe wherein the apoſtles preached 
the wolpcl; that the reaſonable toul is not the form of man; 
that there is vo grace inſufed by baptiſm; and that Jeius 

| Chriſt waspicrcel with alauccountbe croſsbetore heexpired 
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PETROL, petroleum, q. d. petræ oleum, oil of petre, or 


rock oil, an oleaginous juice, ifſuing out of the cleſts of 
rocks ; and found floating on the waters of certain ſprings. 
Beſide artificial and vegetable oils, i. e. thoſe drawn from 
plants, &c. by expreſſion, there are alfo natural and mi- 
neral oils iſſuing of themſelves from the entrails of the 
earth, called by a common name petrols, or petrolea. 
The more fluid petrolea, ſays Dr. Lewis, have been di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of NarHTHA ; and the thicker 
by thoſe of PISSASPHALTHUM and PISSEL ZUM. 

heſe, according to all appearance, muſt be the work of 
ſubterrancous fires, which raiſe or ſublime the more 
ſubtile parts of certain bituminous matters that lie in 
their way. 
Theſe parts, being condenſed into a liquor by the cold of 
the vaults of rocks, are there collected, and ooze thence 


- through clefts and 1 with which the diſpoſition 


of the ground furniſhes them. 

Petrol, chen, is a liquid bitumen, only differing by its 
liquidity from other bitumens, as aſphaltum, jet, amber, 
and the like ſubſtances. 

The naphtha, which is either a liquid, or at leaſt a very 
ſoft bitumen, is nearly allied to petrol. 

Hitherto there has been little petro/ found, except in hot 
countries. Olearius ſays, he ſaw above thirty ſprings of 
it near Scamachia, in Perſia: there are alſo petrols in the 
ſouthern provinces of France; but the belt are thoſe in 
the duchy of Modena, firſt diſcovered by Arioſto, a phy- 
ſician, in 1640, in a very barren valley, twelve leagues 
from the city of Modena. 

Three canals are there dug with great expence in the rock; 
by which three different kinds of petrol are dilcharged 
into little baſons or reſervoirs : the firſt, as white, clear, 
and fluid as water, of a briſk penetrating ſmell, and not 
diſagreeable; the ſecond of > bright yellow, leſs fluid, 
and of a leſs briſk ſmell than the white ; the third of a 
blackiſh red, of thicker conſiſtence, and a ſmell more 
approaching that of bitumen. 

There are many varieties of theſe oils in regard to colour, 
fluidity, ſubtility, and the pungency of their ſmell and 
taſte ; the moſt fluid are, in general, the molt ſubtile 
and pungent. With us they are commonly ſophiſticated. 
Mr. Boulduc made ſeveral experiments with the petre- 
leum of Modena, an account of which he gave to the 
Paris Academy. 

It eaſily took fire on being brought near a candle, and 
that without immediately touching the flame ; and when 
heated in any veſſel, it will attract the flame of a candle, 
though placcd at a great height above the veſſel, and the 
vapour it ſends up taking fire, the flame will be commu- 
nicated to the veſſel of heated liquor, and the whole will 
be conſumed. It burns in the water, and when mixed 
with any liquor ſwims on the ſurface of it, even of the 
higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine, which is 4 heavier than 
pure petroleum. It readily mixes with all the eſſential oils 
of vegetables, as oil of lavender, turpentine, and the reſt, 
and ſcems very much of their nature : nor is this very 
{trange, ſince the alliance between theſe bodies is pro- 
bably nearer than is imagined, as the eſſential oils of ve- 
getables may have been originally mineral ones, and drawn 
up out of the earth into the veſſels of the plant. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1715. | 

Petroleum, when ſhaken, yields a few bubbles; but they 
ſooner ſubſide than in almoſt any other liquor, and the 
liquor reſumes its clear ſtate again almoſt immediately. 
This ſeems owing to the air in this fluid being very equally 
diſtributed to all its parts, and the liquor being compoſed 
of particles very evenly and nicely arranged. 

The extenſibility of this oil is alſo amazing. A drop of 
it will ſpread over ſeveral feet of water, and in this con- 
dition it gives a great variety of colours, that is, the ſe- 
veral parts of which this thin film is compoſed act as fo 
many priſms. 

The moſt ſevere froſt never congeals petroleum into ice, 
and paper wetted with it becomes tranſparent, as when 
wetted with oil; but it does not continue fo, the paper 
becoming opake again in a few minutes, as the oil dries 
away. 

Spirit of wine, which is the great diſſolvent of ſulphur, 
has no effect upon petroleum, not even with ever fo long a 
digeſtion. It will not take fire with the dephlegmated 
acid ſpirits, as oil of cloves, and other of the vegetable 


eflential oils do: and in diſtillation, either by balneum | 


Mariæ, or in ſand, it will neither yield phlegm nor acid 
ſpirit z but the oil itſelf riſes in its own | ren, leaving in 
the retort only a little matter, thick as honey, and of a 
browniſh colour. Whoever, therefore, would uſe this 
oil in medicine, muſt take it as nature has prepared it, 
art having no power to make any alteration in it. Mem. 
Acad. Paris, 1715. 

Alonſo Barba, in bis Book of Metals, gives a very me- 
lancholy inſtance of the power of petroleum of taking fire 
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lantern and a candle in it: the well * 
lantern, through which Ard re lome holes in: 
diſtance, drew out the flame of en 7 
fire, burſt up with the noiſe of a e 
_ to 2 NY 
e people of Mount Cj i 
ſince found out a much — kgs 2 lame yea 
than they formerly had been uſed K ding pet, 
This mountain abounds with a fort of eres 
lies in large horizontal beds, mins! reyiſh flate 
"4p gled with ſt 
and large quantities of a ſpar of that ki 1 
Germans ſelenites; which is the — . 
ments with acids, and readily diſſoly . 
calcines in a ſmall fire. They pierce theſ 1 = 
pendicular direction till they fin $08 of 
leum, which had been diſperſe 
thoſe ſlates, is then waſhed out b 
from all the neighbouring places 
they have dug, on the ſurface of the water ich; 
ſwims aſter eight or ten days. When — 
of it got 1 they lade it from the to „ 
with braſs baſons, and it is then eafil py 1 
what little water is taken up with it. 1 — . 
that all the petroleum got by this means is tor 
that of Modena is yellow, and that of Pom hg 
Theſe wells or holes continue to furniſh the oil in i 
rent quantities for a conſiderable time, and, when te 
will yield no more, they pierce the ſlates in ſome olle 
place. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 1736. See Naraty 
Petroleum is never uſed among us; but the French 10 ; 
internally in hyſteric complaints, and to their len 
for worms : ſome alſo give it from ten to fifteen drops 
wine, for ſuppreſſions of the menſes, This, however, 
. the practice of the common people than of 1! 
It has alſo been ſometimes recommended to be taken ir 
ternally in nervous complaints, and as a diuretic; but 
is chiefly uſed as an external ſtimulant, againſt rheuma 
pains, palſies, chilblains, &c. See Britiſb OL, 
PETROLEUM Barbadenſe. See BArBaDots tar. 
PETROMARULA, in Botany, a name given by ſeven 
authors to the pyramidal RAPUNCULUs of the iſland ag 
Crete, called, by Mr. Tournefort, rapunculus Creticus [x 
ramidalis alter. ; 
PETROMYZON, the fore-ſucker, in the Linnzan ſyſten 
of Zoology, the name of a genus of AMPHIBLA nant 
comprehending the LAMPREY, &c. 
The name is originally Greek, and is derived from the 
words gige, a flone, and wvgau, to ſuck; this fiſh bein 
uſually found in rivers, adhering to the ſtones by ſuck 
ing, and ſo keeping its place. 
The characters of this genus, according to Artedi, ar 
theſe : the foramina, or apertures of the branchiz, of 
lungs, are ſeven on each fide ; they are placed longitud- 
nally, and beſide theſe, there is one ſingle aperture in 
the head, placed immediately between the eyes ; the body 
is long, aud nearly of a cylindtic figure it is ſmooth, and 
has only two fins, and thoſe are both placed on the back. 
The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi and 
Linnzus, are three. 
PETRONEL, a ſort of KARQUEBUss or hand-gut, 
PETRONELLUS, in Ornithol-gy, a name under whica 
ſome have deſcribed the BUNTING. 
PETRONIA marina, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall 
bird of the œnanthe kind, or nearly allied to that genus 
Its beak is ſtrong and ſharp, like that of the chafhnch ; 13 
head is a browniſh grey, but has uſually a long which 
ſtreak running along it ; its neck is alh- coloured and at 
the bottom is variegated with black; the rump is of 2 
browniſh green; the long wing-feathers arc blac * 
with edges and tips of green, and are white - 
the breaſt is of a duſky white, and the tail _ n 
variegated with yellow. It is however, diſtingui * 
from all other birds by a fine large yellow ſpot, whic 
has on the middle of its throat. 1 vi 
PETRO-pharyngei, in Anatomy, are muſcles of the the 
RYNX, inſerted in the lower part of the extremity e = 
apophyſis petroſa. Theſe ſerve, with the —4 8 
ryngæi and pterygo-pharyngzi to draw the middle 5e 
tion or great cavity of the pharynx upward. 
PETROSA %a, in Anatomy, a denominauon 8 . 
fifth and fixth bones of the Kull, called alſo 464 
rum, becauſe they ſhew * age - man; the hat 
turning grey before any of the reſt. er 
The 42 4 of 2 1 ſquamous, or ſcaly . 
is petrous, i. e. hard or ſtony: and hence they C 
to be more particularly denominated petr eſa. 
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Aure. They are ſituated in the lateral and 
he head; bounded at top by the ſquamous 
ns them to the PTR. and . by 

i ich joins them to the occipital, anc 
- 7 pow os ſpbenoides. Each has two ſinuſes, 
_ * behind the ſphenoides : the exterior lined with 
geo 6h receiving the proceſs of the lower jaw; the 
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interior receives the lower part of the ſinus lateralis of 
in 


! ater- 
dura m 
— again, has four proceſſes ; three external, and one 


be of the external, the firſt is called zygomaticus, 
2 %; the ſecond maſtoides or mammillaries; the 
N aides - each whereof ſee under its proper article. 
The internal proceſs is properly called the os petroſum : 
this is pretty long and large, containing the whole meatus 
auditorius, and cavity of the tympanum. "I 
The chief uſes of theſe bones are to complete the globe o 
the ſkull, to ſerve ſor the articulation of the lower jaw, 
and for the * of many muſcles, and laſtly, to con- 
: organ of hearing. 

rs ELN radix, parſley-root. See PARSLEY. | 
PETROSELINU M Macedenum, in the Materia Medica, 
the name of a ſeed uſed in medicine. The plant which 
roduces it is a native of the warm countries; and the 
ſerd ſhould be choſen for uſe, clean, well fed, longiſh, 
and of a browniſh green colour, and well taſted, and 
aromatic; in quality it reſembles the common ?ARSLEY, 
but is weaker and Jeſs grateſul ; it is aperitive, provokes 
urine and the menſes, and expels wind; and, in form 
of a cataplaſm, is faid extremely to help the gout : it is 
an ingredient alſo in the Venice treacle. Sce Bo uo. 
P:TROSUM /al, in Natural Hiftcry, a name given by 
ſome of the old writers to the nite of Egypt, uſed in 
the ancient times; and by others to the common nitre, 
which we uſe at preſent, and call by a ſimilar name, ſal! 
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which we kave no correſponding one in our language. 
The melopceia, i. e. the art of arranging ſounds in ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſo as to make melody, is divided into three parts, 
which the Greets call hs, mixis, and chre/is; the Latins 
fumptic, mixtio, and vſ/us; and the Italians preſa, me/cola- 
mente, and uſo, The laſt of theſe is called by the Greeks, 
rena, pcticia, and by the Italians pettia. 

Peticia, or pettia, then, is the art of making a juſt diſcern- 
ſeven meat of all the manners of ranging or combining ſounds 
land of among themſelves, ſo as they may produce their effect, 
cus (: i. e. may expreſs the ſeveral paſſions intended to be railcd, 
; thus: e. gr. it ſhews what ſounds are to be uſed, and 
\ ſyſtem what not; how often any of hem are to be repeated ; 
nant with which to begin, nd with which to end; whether 
with a grave ſound to riſe, or an acute one to fall, &c. 
om the It is the pettera that conſtitutes the manners of the mulic; 
n bein it being this that chooſes out this or that paſſion, this or 
y fuck that motion of the ſoul, to be awakened; and whether 
it be proper to excite it on this or that occalion. 'The 
di, ar pettera therefore is in muſic much what the manners 
12, of are in poetry. 

gitudi We do not ſee whence the denomination ſhould have 
ure in been taken by the Greeks, unleſs from xerleia, their game 
je body of cheſs; the mubical perzeza being a ſort of combination 
th, and and arrangement of ſounds, as chels is of pieces called 
e back, Ter], calculi, or cheſs-men. 

di and PETLY bag, an office in ch ancery; the three clerks where- 
of record the return of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire, 


which &. Hee CLERK 

t£TTY-chaps, in Ornithology, the MOTACILLA Huis, 

{mall in the Linnzan ſyſtem : the inſide of the mouth us red 

genus. the head, neck, back, and wings, are of an olivaceous 

h ; its alh-colour; the quill-ſcathers darker, edged with olive; 

rhitiſh the inner coverts of the wings yellow; the breatt white, 

ind at tinged with yellow ; the belly of a filvery white; the 
of 2 tail dulky , and the legs bluidh. This bud is called in 

ckiſh, Yorklhire the beam-bird, from its neſting under beams in 

cath; out-buildings, &c. Pennant. 

vniſh, ETTY Conflables, See CONSTABLE. 

Trager, tormed from the French, petit, /ittle, and the 
vou, forere, ſuitor, or wober, a little iickling ſolicitor 

or jobber in law-diſputes, without either ſkill or con- 
cieuce. 

v, or PETIT larceny, in Law. See LARCENY. 

«ITY orders, See Or DERS. 

rr patees, among Canfecbioners, a ſort of ſmall pics, 

— of 1 cruſt, and filled with ſweet-mcats. 

* «ky Ying es, among Falconers, are the toes of a hawk. 
emp ' ally, in the Sea Language, a competent allowance 

crecn or victuals, 


pany. 
2 kd or PETIT treaſon, in Law. See TREASON, 
[ Wrül- Air See FURZt, and REST-harrow. 
NTIUM /e/tum, in Antiquity, a teltival celebrated 
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PETTEIA, Tie71«a, in the Ancient Aluſic, a Greek term to | 
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by the Athenians and Lacedzmonians in honour of the 

moon, under the name of Venus: at which the men 

aſſiſted, dreſſed in women's cloaths; and the women in 
the habits of men. 

PETUNTSE, or, as it is uſually called petunſe, one of the 
two earths or foſſile ſubſtances of which the porcelain 
ware of China is made. The other is named KA OH-. 
The petuntſe is ſprinkled all over with bright glittering 
particles ; it is beaten to powder, and afterwards made 
up into a fort ot bricks, and in that form it is ſent to 
the places where it is to be wrought ; it is of a hard tex - 
ture, and of a ſomewhat greeniſh colour. Mr. Reaumur, 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, who was extremely 
induſtrious in ſearching into the nature of porcelain, ob- 
tained ſome ſpecimens of the pete, both in its native 
ſtate, and in form of the brick, which is given it aſter it 
is powdered and reduced to a paſte. 

Mr. Reaumur found that the petuntſe was ſo ſar from be— 
ing an earth, as uſually ſuppoſed, that it was truly of the 
nature of the European flint or pebble, as he eſtabliſhes 
the character of that body : but to unde: ſtand this rightly, 
it 15 to be obſerved, that this author makes the flints and 
pebbles a very large claſs of bodies, ſome of which arc 
more, ſome leſs tranſparent z and that this petuntſe is of 
the natwe of the coarſer, or leſs tranſparent kind, the 

ſurface of which, when broken, is noi fo ſmooth and 
poliſhed as that of the ordinary flint. This ſvbſtance is 
probably a ſpecies of 6yPsUM tather than of flint or 
talc. By ſome experiments of Mr. Scheffer, in the Swe- 

diſh Tranſactions, ſor the year 1752, it apprats to be u 
glittering, flaky, ſemi-tranſparent maſs, like the i 
ſpecularis, of a light greenith-grey colour. and remarks 
ably heavy. It was not acted upon by acids, and in the 
fire it burſt and feil in pieces, and calcined into a white 
powder, interſperſed with a red {errugineous matter. 
Caicined in contact with the fuel, it emitted ſtrong ſul- 
phureous vapours, like the other gypſa, and became quire 
white, conſiderably firm, and coherent, and ſemi-tran— 
ſparent. 

The great character of theſe ſtones for the porcelain ma- 
nutactures is, however, that they are very caſily vittihet, 
without the aſſiſtance of any ſalt, and without the im- 
mediate contact of the fire, the operation ſucceeding in a 
crucible, which is not at all the caſe in regard to the Eu- 
pean flints, they very differently melting alone in a cru- 
cible, and then only into a whitiſh opake plats. 

It being certain from hence, that one of the two ingre- 
dients of the china-ware is caſily vitrifiable, it ſollows, 
from the experiment of the whole mixture, or china— 
ware not being reducible into a glaſs in large fire, that 
it is a compoſition of a vitrifiable, and a not vitrifiable 
(or at leaſt not eaſily vitrihable) ſubſtance 3 and conſc- 
quently, that the kaolin is a {carce vitriſiable body, and 
that the reſult of the action of tire on a mixture of thee 
two is a ſ{cmivitrification ; which is what we cali the 
China-ware. 

If we, therefore, could, in Furope, provide the materials 
of China, or ſuch as were like them, we might rcaſonably 
hope to ſucceed; and this appears far ſrom improbable. 
The peruntfe is eaſily ſupplied by many of our own earths, 
ones, and ſands, as nothing is requiced in it more than 
a property of running ealily into a white glaſs. The kaolin 
ſeems molt to be reſembled by our European talcs. Mem. 
Acad. ir. 1727. 

PEUCEDANUM, bhogs-/ennc!, in Botany, See Heoz's 
FENNEL. 

PEVET. See Prvor. 

PEVETS, in a //atch, the ends of the ſpindle of a wheel 
in a WATCH. The holes into which they run, are called 
pevet-holes. 

PEWIT, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name of a common 
bird of the /arus, or ſea-gull kind, called by ſome authors 
larus cinereus, and by other cepphus, and in ſome of the 

counties of England the blact-cap, and frage ow : this 
is the /arus ridibundus of Linnæus. 

It is about the ſize of a pigeon; its beak and legs are fed; 
its head and throat of a greyiſh black, and its neck, tail, 
breaſt, and belly white; the middle of its back grey; it 
has its Engliſh name from its note, which ſeems to exprets 
the word pezvi/, and is a kind of hoarſe laugh. It is athro- 
ed by many, that the head of this bird 1s only black at a 
certain ſeaſon of the year. 

Pewits are birds of paſſage, reſorting to pools and fens 
in lome of the inland counties, particularly Stafford— 
ſhire, in the ſpring, and after the breeding ſcaſon diſperl- 
ing to the ſea-coaſts. 'I he young were formerly much 
eltcemed and fattencd for the table. Plot relates, that at 
the death of the lord of the ſoil, they ſhit their quarters 
for a certain time. 'There was a piece of ground near 
Portſmouth, which formerly produced 4c/. a year to the 
owner, by the ſale of pewits. Ray and Pennant. 
PEI isalloa name given to the baſtard ploveror LarWiNG, 
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FEWTER, a faQtitious metal, uſed in domeſtic utenſils : 
its baſis is tin, and it conſiſts of three dilferent ſtandards: 
viz. that which is called plate-metal, of which plates and 
diſhes are made, which is formed of tin and regulus of 
antimony, in the proportion of one hundred and twelve 
pounds of the former to fix or ſeven pounds of the latter: 
the next metal infericr to this is called trifling metal, and 
is lowered one half-penny per pound in worth, by alloy- 
ing it with lead; of this metal ale-houſe pots are made : 
the lower ſort of metal is ſtill farther alloyed by lead, ſo 
as to reduce the value two pence in a pound lower than 
plate-metal : of this, which is called lay-metal, wine-pots 
are made, 

Pewtcr has occaſionally ſerved for money. In the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, M. Putland informs ns that king 
James II. turned all the pewter veſſels, &c. of the pro- 
teltants in Ireland he could ſeize, into money; half- 
crowns were ſomewhat bigger than half-pence, and 
other pieces in proportion. 

He ordered it to be current in all payments : whence, our 
author obſerves, people abſconded for fear of being paid 
their debts : he alſo mentions crown-pieces of this metal, 
with this legend on the rim, melioris teſſera fati. 

PEZIZA, cup-muſhroom, in Botany, a genus of the claſs 
of cryptogamia, and order of fungi. This mu/oromm is 
bell-thaped and ſeſſile. Linnzusenumerates eight ſpecies. 

PHACA, in Botany. See Baſtard Milk VETCH. 

PAACOIDES, a word uſed by the ancient phyſicians to 
expreſs any thing that in ſize and ſhape approached to a 
lentil, Thus the cryſtalline humour of the eye was fo 
called, 

PHACOPTISANA, a medicine often mentioned by the 
ancient writers as a nouriſhing and ſtrengthening thing : 
it was a ptiſan with lentils. 

PHACOSIS, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a diſ- 
order of the eye, appearing in form of a black ſpot, of 
the ſize and round figure of the lentil, 

PII AC ASIA, in Antiquity, a kind of ſhoes. 

PH ANICOPTERUS. Sce FLAMINGO. 

PHANOMENON, or PHEXOMENON, anette, formed 
from @awowuai, I appear, ſtrictly an appearance in phyſics, 
an extraordinary appearance in the heavens, or on earth; 


either diſcovered by obſervation of the celeſtial bodies, | 


or by phyſicalexperiments; and whoſe cauſe is not obvious. 
Such ate meteors, comets, uncommon appearance of 
{tars and planets, earthquakes, &c. Such alfo are the 
eſtæcts of the magnet, phoſphorus, &c. 

"The phenomena of comets are inconſiſtent not only with 


the tolidity of the heavens, ſuppoſed in the Ptolemiac | 


hypotheſis, but equally with the plenitude of the heavens, 
ail-1ted by the Carteſians. 

hat hypotheſis is beſt which folves moſt phenomena. Sir 
[fac Newton (hews, that all the phtnomena of the. hea- 
venly bodies follow from the attraction of gravity, which 
intercedes thoſe bodies; and almoſt all the phenomena of 
the leſſer bodies from the attraction and repulſion be- 
tween their particles; fo ſimple is nature. 

PiEXOMEKON, parallax f a. Sce PARALLAX, 

PHAETON, in Orig, a genus of the anſcres, in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. Its characters are, that the bill is ſharp, 
ſtrait, and pointed; the noſtrils obiong, and the hinder 
toe tuincd forward. There are two ſpecies, viz. the 
PINGUIN, and TROPIC 6b; d. 

PHAGED@AENA, gays3zwa, ſormed of paſzw, to eat, in 
Surgery, &c. a deep, bloated uicer, which cats and cor- 
rodes the neighbouring parts. 

PHAGEDANIC medicines, ſuch as are uſed to eat off fun- 
gous or proud fleſh. 


PriraGEDAANIC acer. See PHAGED ANA, and U1.crs. 


The Ephemerides of the academy of the Curioſi Natur | 


relate, that phageda hic ulceis have been frequently cured 
only with ſheeps dung. 

PHaAGEDANIC water, in Chemiſtry, denotes a water made 

from quick-lime and ſublimate ; ſo called from its eſſi- 
cacy in the cure of phagedanic ulcers. 
To prepare this water, they put two pounds of freſh 
quick-lime in a large earthen pan, and pour upon it about 
ten pounds of rain-water ; theſe they let ſtand together 
two days, ſtirring them frequently : at laſt leaving the 
lime to ſettle well, they pour off the water by inclina- 
tion, filtrate it, and put it up in a glaſs bottle, adding to 
it an ounce of corroſive ſublimate in powder; which, of 
white, becomes yellow, and finks to the bottom of the 
veſſel. The water, being ſettled, is fit for ufe, in the 
cleanſing of wounds and ulcers, and to eat off ſupet- 
fluous fleſh, and eſpecially in gangrenes; in which caſe 
may be added to it a third or fourth part of ſpirit of 
Wine. 

PHAGESIA, @amnoia, in Antiquity, a feftival in honour 
of Bacchus, celebrated during the DioNvsIA. 

It was otherwiſe called phage/ipo/ra, payeoimooa 3 which 
names come from P2:y£y, to eat, and mivuy, to drink ; be- 
cauſe it was a time ef good cheer. | 


| 


PHAGON, gaſuy, in Antiquity, a 
ture with that called PRAGESI14. 

PHAGRUS, the ſca-bream. The Artedian ſyſtem . 
thyology does not allow this Gfh a ye 1 em of ich. 
name, but makes it a ſpecies of the 2. "ar genericy 
ſpari the author diſlinguiſhes this from e the 

the name of the reddiſh SPARUS, With th yo Others hy 
into a ſinus at the roots of the back-fns* © kein hollowes 

PHAGUS, in Botany, a name given b a 
the eſculus, or ſweet and eſcuſent oak ras, Wthory th 
and Dalmatia. bound in Greece 

PHALACRA, a word uſed by Hippocrates to ex 
the blunt inſtruments uſed in ſurgery » ſuch preſs al 

N with buttons at the ends. a 3 probes and 

ACROCEPHALUS Indicus in 7% 
of an anadromous fiſh of the Faſt WY "gy > the name 
head appear naked and bald, as it were; it "pax and 
a greyith white in colour, and is varie ated walls 
ſpots about the mouth ; the eyes are 1 cad with red 
1 * 2" very 
minent, and their iriſes yellow; its uſual ſize is ab SN 
foot and a half in length, and it lives part of 1 
the fea, and part in rivers; it is an extreme! "I 5 
taſted fiſh, and eſteemed one of the fineſt of r ox ny 
the world. It is called by the Dutch kaclbop AE 

PHALANA, in Zeolgy, a genus of the lfu, ory 
of infects; the characters of which are that ng 
tennz are ſetaceous, ſenſibly attenuated from the baſ, = 
the apex ; the wings are molt commonly deſlexed ag 
neus enumerates four hundred and ſixty free; Ry 

Y Ipecies, under 
the ſeveral titles of phalena, atlacus, bombyy, notiv 
geometra, tortrix, pyralis, tinea, and alucita. See ba. 
511. 10. 

PHALAIA, a word invented by Baſil Valentine, and uſed 
as the name of a panacea, or univerſal medicine; but 
Rolſink has ſince uſed it to expreſs a tincture of jala 

PHALANGER. Sce Orossu M. E 

FHALANGIUM, in the Hine, Inſes, the name of x 
peculiar genus of /piders, the characters of which are 
theſe : they do not move regularly and evenly as other 
ſpiders, but hop in the manner of fleas. This was a cha- 
racter recorded of them by Pliny and the ancients, and 
is found at this time in all ſpecies. 'They have a ſquare 
forehead; and in this are placed eight eyes of different 
ſzes, and diſpoſed in form of a part of a circle; they 
have alſo the fore-legs greatly longer and ſtronger than 
any of the others. Of theſe there are four principal 
kinds. See Or1L10, 

PHALANGIUM Apulum, the Apulian phalongium, a name 

given by authors to that large and poifonous ſpecies of 

ſpider, called by the vulgar the TARANTULA, trom the 
name of a city of Calabria, Tarantum ; near whichit is 
very common. 

PHALANGIUM, in Botany. See SPIDER=-t0rt. 

PHALANGOSIS, in Surgery, the name of a tumor and 

relaxation of the eye-lids, which is often ſo great as to 

deform the eye, and very much impede viſion. Some- 
times the relaxed eye-lid ſubſides or ſinks down, occa- 
ſioned either by a palſy of the muſcle which ſuſtains and 
elevates the eye- lid, or elſe from a relaxation of the cutis 
above, from various cauſes. Sometimes alſo an dema— 
tous or aqueous tumor is formed on the eye-lids, ſo as al. 
moſt entirely to exclude viſion ; but this laſt caſe ſhould 
be well diſtinguiſhed from the other, and may be reme- 
died without much difficulty, by the uſe of internal and 

topical medicines; ſuch as purges and diuretics given m- 

wardly, and a compreſs dipped in warm fpirit of wine 

and l;me-water. , 

But in the paralytic or relaxed caſe, the uſe of cordial 

and nervous medicines mult be propoted internally ; and 

outwardly, balſam of Peru and Hungary water are to be 
employed. If all theſe fail, the remaining method is to 
extirpate a ſufficient quantity of the relaxed cus; and 
then, after healing up the wound, the remaindet will be 

ſufficiently ſhortened. Hleiſter. + 

PHALANX, gaaayt, in Antiquity, a huge, ſquate compa: 

battalion, formed of infantry, ſet cloſe to one another, 

with their ſhields joined, and pikes turned crols-ways3 

inſomuch that it was almoſt impoſſible to bre them. 1 

It conſiſted of eight thouſand men: La ſays, that! r 

ſort of battalion was invented by the Macedonians, 11 

that it was peculiar to them ; whence, among Writers, © 

is ſometimes called the Macedonian phalans: 14 

St. Evremont obſerves, that the Macedonian 2 wi 

the advantage in valour and ſtrength over the Roma 

gion. 5 . b atomilts, to the 

PHALANX, phalanges, is alſo applied, by anatom e 

three rows of ſmall bones which form the Ne Week 

PHALANX, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſcd by of 2 

ward, and ſome other writers of foſſils, to expre © 
ſort of follile col 
rangement of the columns of that ori J called lit 
loide body found frequently in Wales, aud © 
firatton. 


feſtival of the lame 1 
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ne havethe whole phalanx of cots ray rig x 
only a few of the external ones; but theſe 
and others remain empty, but are found filled up with 
cracks Pre as the ſmaller cracks of ſtone uſually are. 
a bie Lee as there is much ſpar in the com- 
'This 15 0 this foſſil; and it is eaſily wathed out of the 
. s to fill up theſe cracks, and is then always 
general ma and therefore of its natural coJour, white. 
. or general congeries of theſe phalanges 
The tr Wo is commonly ſound immerſed in a grey ſtone, 
of _— on the tops of the rocky cliffs about Milford in 
_ It is uſually erect, though lomewhat inclining 
u me ſpecimens, but never lies horizontal. It ſeems 
a e been all white at firſt, but to have been fince gra- 
"4 = inctured with the matter of the ſtone in which it 
5 } The ſingle columns, which form each phalanx, are 
vlaally round or cylindric, though ſometimes flatted and 
dent; ſome of them are alſo naturally of an angular 
beute; theſe, however, are not regular in the number 
of their angles, ſome conſiſting of three ſides, ſome of 
fre, and ſome of ſeven ; ſome are hexangular alſo, but 
theſe are ſcarce. They are from five or ſix to ſixteen 
inches in length 3 and the largeſt are near half an inch 
over, the call about a quarter of an inch; the greater 
number are very equal to one another in ſize; but the 
fdes of the columns being unequal, the ſame column 
meaſures of a different thickneſs when meaſured dif 
ferent ways z the phalanges or congeries of theſe are 
ſometimes of a foot or more in diameter. 
The columns are often burſt, as if they had been affeQed 
by external injuries; and it is evident, that they were 
not ſormed before ſeveral other of the extraneous foſſils ; 
for there are found ſometimes thells of ſca- ſiſhes and en- 
trochi immerſed and bedded in the bodies of the columns. 
It appears plainly from hence, that when theſe bodies 
were waſhed out of the ſea, and toſſed about in the wa- 
ters which then covered the tops of theſe cliſfs, this ele- 
gant foſſil, together with the ſtony bed in which it is 
contained, were ſo ſoft, that theſe other bodies found 
entrance into their very ſubſtance, and they were formed, 
as it were, upon them. This ſollil takes an elegant po- 
liſh, and makes in that ſtate a very beautiful appearance, 
being of the hardneſs of the common white marble, an« 
carrying the elegant ſtructure viſible in the ſmalleſt li- 
neaments. Woodward's Coll. of Foff. p. 11. 
PHALARIS, Canary graſs, in the Linnzan Sy/em of Be— 
tam, the name of a peculiar kind of graſs called phala- 
rides by Scheuhzer and others; and with this author 
making a diſtinCt genus of plants of the triandria digynia 
claſs; the characters of which are, that the cup is a 
glume, containing only one flower; this glume is large, 
bivalve, obtuſe, and compreſſed, each of the valves be- 
mg of a boat-like ſhape, flatted, obtuſe above, with ſtrait 
edges meeting one another in parallel lines; the flower 
allo bivalve, and is ſmaller than the cup, the exterior 
ralve of it being oblong, pointed, and folded, the inte- 
nor much ſmaller z the ſtamina are three capillary fila- 
ments, ſhorter than the cup; the antherz are oblong ; 
the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyli are two in 
number, and are capillary ones; the ſtigmata arc hairy; 
the lower ſerves for a cloſe covering to the ſeed, not at 
al gaping from it; the ſeed is ſingle, ſmooth, and 
PR, but pointed at both ends. There are ninc 
pecies. 
MALARIS'S Bull, in Ancient Hiſtory, was a brazen bull for 
"ormenting criminals, conſtructed by Perillus the Athe- 
"an, in order to flatter the cruelty of Phalaris, tyrant o 
n. The artiſt, demanding too great a reward 
u coutrivance, was the firſt who ſuffered in it. 
rare —_ this fragment of ancient hiſtory as a 
wk 3 = learn from Diodorus Siculus, lib. xiii. 
rk 4 4s us Africanus, when he razed Carthage, 
Nh, N red and ſixty years after the deſtruction ot 
aer um, found among other things this bull, and 
weg 1t to the inhabitants of Agrigentum, where it 


Was t . ar” 2 
3 leen when Diodorus wrote his hiſtory, viz. in 
K akeign of Auguſtus. 


AL; i 7 : f 
in o 2 in Ornithelogy, is a ſpecies of the TRINGA 


ns er ſyſtem. Mr. Pennant gives che follow- 
eee I of this ſpecies : the bill is {trait 
loſeof the : noſtrils minute; the body and legs like 
lppel d e Piper, and the toes furniſhed with ſcal- 
be grey pe ranes. He allo more particularly deſcribes 
ted or %% e,, or tringa lobata of Liunæus, and the 
MAL, * 2 of the ſame author. 

by (31, ne name of a bandage for the noſe, deſcribed 
To in his Treatiſe on * 1 YOu 
axe ; _— the Ancients, horſe=TRAPPINGS. 

Muſe among oe HAL ACIUS, in Peetry, a kind of verſe, 

die, ord the Greeks and Latins; conſiſting, like the 


K wg 8 the firit a ſpondee, the ſecond a 
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| The phaleucus is very proper for cpigrams. Catulius ex. 


celled in it. Its original author is not known; thoug!; 
ſome have ſaid it derives its name from its inventor. 


PHALLICA, an, in Antiquity, feaſts or ſacrifices ce- 


lebrated at Athens, in honour ot Bacchus. 

The Phallica were inſtituted on the foilowing occaſion : 
one Pegaſus, a citizen of Eleutheris, having carried ſome 
ſtatues of Bacchus to Athens, drew on himſelf the 
laughter and contempt of the Athenians. Soon after 
this, the people were ſcized with an epidemic diſeaſe ; 
and, upon conſulting the oracle how to get free of it, 
were anſwered, that there was no way but to receive 
Bacchus in pomp: they did it, and thus inſtituted the 
Phallica; wherein, beſides the itatucs and trophies of the 


god, they bore figures of the parts aſfeAed, tied to 
thyrſi. 


PHALLOPHORI, Panrno@ooy in Antiquity, a name given 


at Sicyon to certain mimes, who ran about the ſtreets 
ſmutted with black, and clothed in ſheep ſkins, bearing 
baſkets full of various herbs, as chervil, branca urſina, 
violet, ivy, &c. 

The word is formed from aeg, a pole, at the end of 
which was faſtened the figure of a human penis made 
of leather; and eg, I bear. 

They danced in cadence, and were crowned with ivy, in 


honour of Bacchus; carrying the phallus before them as 
the enſign of their office. 


PHALLUS, /tink-horns, in Botany, a genus of the cry/to= 


gamia clals, and yungi order; the fungus of which is 
reticulated on the upper fide, and ſmooth on the lower. 
There are two ſpecies. 


PHALLUs marinus, a name given by ſome authors to a 


ſpecies of canalis or tubulus marinus, ſound about Am- 
boyna, and called by the French writers pri fe and ar- 
roſoir. It is an oblong ſhell, with a large head, which is 
pierced full of holes; ſo that it at once reſembles the 
glans pents, and the noſe of a watering-pot uſed by gar- 
deners. 

PHANATIC, phanaticus, commonly written faratic, a vi- 

ſionary; one who fancies or thinks he ſees ſpectres, ſpi- 

rits, apparitions, or other imaginary objects, even when 
awake; and takes them to be 1cal. 

Such are phrenetics, necromancers, hypochondriac per- 

ſons, lycanthropi, &c. See PHRENSY, Hvyrociiox- 

DRIAC, LYCANTHROPY, &. 

Hence the word is alſo applied to enthuſiaſts, pretenders 

to revelation, new lights, prophecics, &c. See Fa- 

NATIC, 

PHANT ASM, @avracua, phantom, a ſpecies of an object 

perceived by an external ſenſe, and thence retained in 

the phantaſy. 

PHANTASTIC, in Mae. Phantaſtic ſlyle is a free, eaſy 
manner of compoſition ; proper for imitruments. Sec 
STYLE. | 

PHANTASTICAL colcrrs, is a denomination given by the 
Peripatetics to thoſe colours exhibited by the rainbow, or 
a priſm ; they erroncoully ſuppoſiag them not to be real 
colours, but only phantoms, or deceptions of the fight. 
But many experiments of the moderns, and particularly 
thoſe of Sir Iſaac Newton, demonſtrate the contrary, and 
prove them as real as any other colours in nature. Sec 
EMPHATICAL. 

PHANTASY, or Fancy, the imagination; the ſecond of 
the powers or faculties of the ſenſitive or rational ſoul ; 
by which the ſpecies of objects received by the common 
ſenſe, are 1etained, recalled, ſarther examined, and ei- 
ther compounded, or divided. 

Others define the phantaſy to be that internal ſenſe or 
power, whereby the ideas of abſent things are formed, 
and preſented to the mind, as if they were preſent. 


The ſeat or organ of this ſenſe is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be 


the middle part of the brain; and its objects, all the ſpe- 
cies communicated to it by the common ſenſe, by the 
comparing of which it frames infinite others to itſelf. 

In melancholic and mad men this faculty is very ſtrong, 


repreſenting many extravagant and monſtrous things, and 


framing its images as lively as thoſe of ſenſation ; whence 
naturally ariſe the viſions and deceptions thoſe perſons 
are liable to. | 
In poets and painters the ſame faculty ought to be the 
predominant one; to enable them to feign, and purſve, 
and execute their fictions or fables with more ſtrength, 
conſiſtency, and beauty. | 

In men it is ſuppoſed to be ſubjeCt to reaſon, but in brutes 
it has no ſuperior; this being the ratzo brutorum, or what 
we call reaſon in brutes. 

The phantaſy is free from the ligature, or ſuſpenſion ot 
ſlecp; witneſs our dreams, &c. 

Some philoſophers uſe the word phaniaſy in a more gene- 
ral fignification, viz. for what we uſually call /en/us com- 
munis, the commen SENSE. See IMAGINATION. 


ce laſt trochecs. 


PHARAON, che denomination of a game of chance. The 


3 | principal | 


2 —— — 
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rincipal rules of this game are chat the banker holds a Be this as it will, Phariſaiſm is till the 
Back cb fifty-two 3 that he draws all the cards one | trine in the 8 religion 3 that vaſt vg dor. 
after the other, and lays them down at his right and leſt 8 in the almud, which bear ſo great a * tradi. 
band alternately 3 that the ponte may at his choice ſet | the Jews, coming all from the Phariſees which e 
' the 


aſcribed to God, and received as of 
the ſacred writings. See Miscun Fn — 
Joſephus, who deſcribes their dogmata, fa 
attributed all to deſtiny, and to God: (. that they 
not to deprive man of his free agency; which 857 
. l 


} 


one or more ſtakes upon one or more cards, either before bt 
wit 


the banker has begun to draw the cards, or after he has 
drawn any number of couples; that the banker wins the 
ſtake of the ponte, when the card of the ponte comes 
out in an odd place on his right hand, but loſes as much 


to the ponte when it comes out in an even place on his Sienna thus explains: the Phariſees believes . d 
left * that the banker wins half the ponte's ſtake, 8 ht done by deſtiny, i. e. with Go 31. al 
when it happens to be twice in one -couple z that when = gods in 1 of his immutable decree : * 
the card of the ponte being but once in the ſtock, hap- * 9 The all remaining free and unaffecled: * 
pens to be the laſt, the ponte neither wins nor loſes; oc eft, Det præſcientia, & immobili decrets, ini, 
and that the card of the ponte being but twice in the | manente tamen libero humane libertati; Let; 


They owned the immortality of the 8 
ion, 


and a future ſtate; but they admitted 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, a line of e 
tranſmigration of ſouls. They alſo held hs ar ct 
angels, and ſeparate human ſpirits, OY 
The Phariſces were great ſticklers ſo 
myſtical ſenſe of the Scriptures; wh 
verts made to Chriſtianity among t 
number of the Phariſces. 


the number of cards in the ſtock. In the ſecond caſe, Tae 1 ere in every thing direciy 0p- 
u—2Xy 2 I 1141 PHARMACEUTICA, Gag,, that part of bybe 
n&u=1 nxu—=I' nxn=l which direCts the preparation and application of Ie 
a 3 ines. See PHaRMacy NY 
2 J. In the third caſe, his gain is —3L—, or|py ar : 
721 , PHARMACIT, ®azuaxz, among the Greeks, an appellation 
uſed for two perſons who were employed in the Lust. 
rio or purification of cities. & 
Theſe were two men, according to ſome; but others 
», ſuppoſe them to have been a man and woman, to repre. 
ſent the male and female ſex, for each of which they oi 
fered a ſacrifice. It was uſual for the man to carry about 
. his neck figs, called eg, of a blackiſh colour; and 
has calculated a table, exhibiting this gain or Joſs, for the woman ſuch as were white. Pott. Archæel. Gtze, 
any particular circumſtance of the play; and he obſerves, | tom. 1. p. 400, ſeq. 

that at this play, the leaſt diſadvantage of the ponte, un- PHARMACIA, ®apuaxua, in Antiguity, denotes the ar 
der the ſame circumflances of cards remaining in the | ot effecting ſtrange and wonderſui things, by means of 
ſtock, is when the card of the ponte is but twice in it, medicated and enchanted compoſitions of herbs, mine- 
the next greater when three times, the next when once, | rals, &c. 'Theſe things themſelves were called ph 
and the greateſt when four times. He has alſo demon-] ſome of which, being taken inwardly, were ſaid to cauſe 
ſtrated, that the whole gain per cent. of the banker, upon | blindneſs, madnefs, Jove, & c. Such were the medics 
all the money that is adventured at this game, is 2/. 19s. ments by which Circe transformed Ulyſſes' ſoldiers; 
104. De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, p. 77, &c. p.] others infected by touch; ſuch was the garment Medes 
IO5, &c. See BASSETTE. ſent to Creuſa; others ſpread their venom afar of, and 

PHARI, among the Ancients, a kind of candleſtick. See | operated upon perſons at a great diſtance, 
Branca. There were alſo pharmaca feteria, ęaguaua ournoa, which 
PHARICUM, the name of a famous poiſon among the an-] were amulets againſt the former; ſuch was the her 
cients: it was ſaid to be compoſed of many ingredients, | moly, which preſerved Ulyſſes from Circe's enchant 
but we know nothing of it at this time. ments; the laurel, the ſallow-tree, the rhamnus « 
PH ARISEES, a celebrated ſect among the ancient Jews; | Chriſt-thorn, flea-bane, the jaſper-ſtone, and many other 
ſo called, ſay ſome, becauſe ſeparated from the reſt by] mentioned by Albertus Magnus, and Orpheus, in his 
the auſterity of their life, and by their proſeſſing a greater | book De Lapillis. Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. c 

degree of holintſs, and a more religious obſervation of | tom. i. | « 35 3. Sec AMULET, | 

the law. PHARMACITIS terra, in the Aatcria Medica, a name 
This is the import of the word 00d, in the Hebrew, or | which ſome authors have given to the common 43iPt- 

rather Chaldee tongue; whence is formed the Greek | LITES, or canal-coal. | 
Þanoxicg, and the Latin Phariſeus. St. Jerom, and ſe- PHARMACOCHEMIA, a term uſed to expreſs that pr 
veral of the rabbins, maintain this etymology ; which is | of the chemical art which treats of the preparation ct 
very agreeable to the ſtate and character of = Phariſees ; medicines. 2 2 
who were not only diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their | It is thus called by way of diſtinAion from that chemiſtry 
manner of liſe, but by their habit. However, others, | which is wholly employed about the tranſmutation alm. 
with lefs probability, have derived the name from d,] tals by means of the philoſopher's ſtone; this being 
expeſuit, becauſe the Phariſees were in the higheſt repu- called /pagirico-chemia. - 3 
tation for expounding the law. PHARMACOLOGY, a treatiſe of medicines, or the 2 
It is very difhcult to fix the 2 origin of the Phari-| of preparing them, judging of them, &e. 4 
ſees. The Jeſuit Serrarius places their firſt rife about the PHARMACOPCEIA, formed from @apuar, TM) F ö 
time of Eſdras; becauſe it was then that the Jews firſt | voten, to make, a diſpenſatory, or a treatiſe deſcribing ic 


ſtock, and the laſt couple containing his card twice, he 
then loſes his whole ſtake. Mr. De Moivre has ſhewn 
how to find the gain of the banker in any circumſtance 
of cards remaining in the ſtock, and of the number of 
times that the ponte's cards is contained in it, Ot this 
problem he enumerates four caſes z i. e. when the ponte $ 
card is once, twice, three, or four times, in the ſtock. 


In the firſt caſe, the gain of the banker is — n being 
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began to have interpreters of their traditions. Maldonat, 
on the other hand, will not have this ſect to have ariſen 
among the Jews, till a little before the time of Chriſt. 
Others, perhaps with more probability, refer the origin 
of the Phariſees to the time of the Maccabees. 
Dr. Lightfoot thinks, that Phar iſaiſm roſe up gradually, 
from a period which he does not aſſign, to the maturity 
of a ſect. It is certain, from the account given by Jo- 
ſephus, that in the time of John Hyrcanus, the high 
prieſt and prince of the Aſmonean line, about a hun- 
dred and eight years before Chriſt, the ſect was not only 
formed, but made a conſiderable figure; and that it had 
advanced to a high degree of popularity and power about 
eighty years before Chriſt. Joſ. Ant. lib, xui. cap. 10 
5, G. cap. 15. $ 5. & cap. 16. $1. According to 
alnage, Hiſt. of the Jews, book ii. cap. 9. $ 2. one 
Ariſtobulus, an Alexandrian Jew, and a Peripatetic phi- 
loſopher, who flouriſhed about a bundred and twenty-five 
years before Chriſt, and wrote ſome allegorical commen- 
tarics on the Scripture, was the author of thoſe tradi- 
tions, by an adherence to which the Phariſees were prin- 
cipally diſtinguiſhed from other ſects. 


PHARMACOPOLA, or PHarMacorofivs, a0 -_ 


PHARMACUM, ®aguaxcy, a medicamenty or medicine 
PHARMACY, Sag,, derived from Caguanth pr 


preparations of the ſeveral kinds of medicines, 
uſes, manner of application, &c. 1 
We have various pharmacsp&tas ; as thoſe of Pavderon 
Quercetan, Zwelter, Charas, Bates, Salmon, Lem 
&c. The lateſt, and moſt in eſteem, are the oe 
and London diſpenſatories ; but the moſt vmivers 


uincy's Pharmacop@1a. 


cary; or a perſon who prepares and ſells medicines. dee 


APOTHECARY- e hi 
The word is ſeldom uſed but by way of 8 eb 
formed from Qapp ako! and wat, 79 fell, * 

Satire 2. lib. i. verl. 1. 


whether of a ſalutary, or poiſonous quality. nel 
that branch of medicine, which teaches the choice, 

aration, and mixture of medicines. ther ef! 
Moſt of the natural bodies being ſome wa) or y 
ployed as ſubjects of pharmacy, the 
extremely large, and its operations Va 
in the carlieſt ages, indeed, were 
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ſimple: ſubjects afterwards 


ſed, and at preſent we ſeem 
mple and compound me- 


„of managing them ver) 
multiplied, operations fu 


abundantly ſtocked with both ſi 


dicines. 


Diſcaſes muſt have been very early, if the firſt inhabit- 
He 


enced the ſame changes of ſea- 
> the . 2 kind of air, and uſed a like kind 
; 5 revimen of life with ourſelves ; but ſoon af- 
a 5 ſe affiicts, the patient ſeeks a remedy; and 
* pens 65 have been the foundation of pharmacy in 
pad tp world. 
different Long root multiplied, and the preparations 
Ls = ; better made, pharmacy became at length an 
2 11 ocrates, however, when he came to com- 
2 2 1124 of ſyſtem of phyſie from the obſervations 
of antiquity, deſcribed but few, and thoſe generally 
ſimplc- A 6 
z ohyſicians then enlarged the MATERIA me 
eee faced the os -_ = 
ure more; and when learning be - 
Arabians _ the materia medica was again enlarged, 
vire in Europe, 
and great changes wrought upon it by chemiſtry. 
The art of pharmacy mult be conſidered under the ma- 
nagement of phyſicians, apothecaries, trading chemiſts, 
and druggiſts. To the phyſician it belongs to direct the 
medicines, and to give the rules of extracting and ma- 
naging the ſimples. To the apothecary belongs the re- 
duction of the materia medica into certain forms of me- 
deines, according to the direction of the phyſician. And 
the deſign of trading chemiſts, and druggiſts, is to fur- 
nin medicinal matters to the apothecary, who cannot al- 
wars detect an artificial counterfeit, or a dexterous ſo- 
itication 3 and perhaps many remedies, well deſigned 
by the phyſician, have failed, or had miſchievous effects 
on this account. Shaw's Lectures, p. 195. 
Pharmacy is divided into Galenical and chemical. : 
PrarMACY, Galenical, called alſo * pharmacy, is that 
derived to us from the ancients z conſiſting in the know- 
edge and management of the ſeveral parts of the materia 
medica, now in the hands of the apothecaries. See Ga- 
LENIC. 
PHARMACY, chemical, called alſo . and hermetical, 
is that introduced by Paracelſus, who calls it ars dia- 
urin; conſiſting in the reſolving of mixed bodies into 
their component parts, in order to ſeparate the uſeleſs 
and ill, and collect and exalt the good. See Cry Mis- 
TRY. 
One o the chief obſtacles in the way of the improve- 
ment of phyſic, is the phyſicians neglecting of pharmacy. 
Simples, vulgar, familiar, eaſily prepared, and readily 
procured, Pliny well obſerves, were the only remedies 
intended by nature: when fraud was got into the world, 
and men began to live by their wth, * p- 
up; and life offered every man to ſale. Soon after this, 
ad werd! and endleſs, inexplicable mix- 
tures, were cried up; the products of Arabia and India 
were crouded into a draught; and a plaſter for a little ul- 
cer fetched from the Red Sea; whereas the proper re- 
* thoſe the poor every day meet with. Hitt. 
at. lid. xxiv. cap. I. 
PnarMAcY, characters in. Sec CHARACTER, 
PHARMUTHI, in the Ægyptian Chronology, one of the 
2 of their years which anſwered to the month of 
pri! among the Romans. . 
PHARNACEUM, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
Unia claſs. Its characters are, that the empalement 
1 compoſed of five leaves; it has no corolla; and the 
22x : a three-celled, polyſpermous capſule. There are 
our ſpecies. 
PHAROS, phare, a lizht-houſe, a pile raiſed near a port, 
_ 5 ra is kept burning in the night, to guide and di- 
vellels near at hand. 

e pbaros of Alexandria, built in a ſmall ifland at the 
month of the Nile, was anciently very famous, inſomuch 
33 to communicate its name to all the reſt. It was ſo 
1 a er being built by the famed architect 
ates, a native of Cnidos, or, as ſome ſay, by Dei- 
Phanes, the father of Soſtrates, that it coſt — — Phi- 

Iphus eight hundred talents. It had ſeveral ſtories 
3 one over another, adorned with columns, ballu- 
_, galleries of the fineſt marble and workmanſhip, 
4 ich, ſome add, that the architect had contrived to 
i hg, looking-glafles, ſo artificially againſt the 
5 nl leries, that one could ſee in them all the ſhips 
re on the ſea for a great way; inſtead of which 
caſtle ructure, one ſees now only a kind of irregular 

g e ditches or outworks of any ſtrength, the 
nf mg accommodated to the inequality of the 
leder in which it ſtands, and which it ſeems is no 
15 an that which it ſhould command. Out of the 

of this elumſey building riſes a tower, which ſerves 
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and grandeur of the old one. The Colossus of Rhodes 
alſo ſerved as a-pharos. _ 
Ozanam ſays, pharos anciently ſignified a ſtreight; as the 
Pharos or pharo of Meſſina. See Liaur-bouſe 
PHARSANG, or PARASANO. See PARASANG. 
PHARUS, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia hexandria 
claſs. Its characters are, that it has male and female 
flowers ; the empalement of the male is a glume, with 
two valves, and a ſingle flower, and the corolla is a bi- 
valve glume; the empalement of the female flower is the 
ſame with that of the other; the corolla is a ſingle valved, 
long glume ; it has one ſeed. There is only one ſpecics. 
PHARYNGAUM /al, a name given by authors to an ar- 
tificial ſalt, of uſc in the quinkey, and caſes of the like 
kind, when the pharynx, or fauces, are incommoded by 
a diſcharge of ſerous or other humours. 
It is prepared of cream of tartar and nitre, each an ounce, 
with half an ounce of burnt alum; all theſe are to be 


This ſalt mixed with honey, and diſſolved in plantain 

water, makes an excellent gargle. 

PHARYNX, ®apuyt, in Anatomy, the upper opening of 

the ceſophagus or gullet, ſituate at the bottom of the 

mouth ; and called alſo the fauces. 

The pharynx is that part more particularly called the gula, 

or * in which the action of deglutition commences, 

and where it is chiefly perſormed. 

The pharynx is a 2 and glandular bag, the outer 
ſurface of which is cloſely joined to the inner ſurface of 
all that ſpace which is at the bottom of the mouth, be- 
hind the poſterior nares, uvula, and larynx, and which 
reaches from the anterior apophyſis of the os occipitis to 
the oeſophagus, which is the continuation of the phar;r:-. 
It may be divided into three parts; one ſuperior, which 
is the arch of the pharynx; one middle, which is the body 
or great cavity; and one inferior, which is the bottom, 
narrow portion, or ſphincter. There are in it likewiſe 
three openings, that of the arch, towards the nares, that 
of the Vide, towards the mouth, and that of the bottom 
towards the œſophagus. 

It is aſſiſted by three pair of muſcles, which principall; 
compoſe the pharynx. The firſt, called the /fylophary::- 
gæus, ſerves to draw up and dilate the pharynx ; the ſc- 
cond, the pteryropharyngens, ſerves to conſtringe it; the 
third, which is called the &/ophazeus, ſerves to cloſe i: 
See cach under its proper article. 
The muſcles of the phoryny are reduced by Mr. Winſlow 
to three general claſies, with regard to their inſertions : 
the firſt claſs comprehends thoſe which are inferted in the 
baſe of the cranium ; and they are the CEPHALO-nbaryr:- 
gæi, the PE TRO-phayynoer, the SP HENO-phoryrged, the 
PTERYG O-fharynget, and STYLO-pharynoe!t. The ſu- 
cond claſs includes thoſe which are inſerted towards the 
mouth; viz. the PERYSTAPHIL O-fharynget, the Los- 
SO-pharynga:, the HYDRO Hau i, which is a gene- 
ral denomination for thoſe on each ſide that are inſerted 
in the os hyoides, and may be reckoned three pairs, the 
baſro-pharyngei, kerato-pharyngai minores, and the ma- 
Jores; and the GENIo-pharyngei. The third claſs com- 
prehends thoſe inſerted in the lateral parts of the larynx, 
viz. the SYNDESMO-pherynge?, the THYk 0-pharynre:, 
the cRICo-pharyn7@i,theoESOPHAG Aus, and the aDENQ- 
pharyngæus. 

The particular uſes of all theſe muſcles are very diffi- 
cultly determined. It is certain, that thoſe oſ the middle 
and lower portions of the pharynx ſerve chiefly for deglu- 
tition : thoſe of the upper portion, and ſome of thoſe of 
the middle portion, may, among other functions, be uſe- 
ful in modifying the voice, according to the opinion of 
M. Santorini. Winſlow. 

PH ASC UM, in Botany, a genus of the claſs of cryptogo- 
mia, and order of muſci, or moſſes. Its characters are, 
that the anthera is covered, and guarded at the margin 
by parallel briſtles, and that the calyptra, or veil, is 
ſmall. There are ſour ſpecies. 

PHASEOLUS, in Botany. Sce Kigney-Br an. 

PHASES, ®aocu;, formed from gan, I appear, in Aftro- 

nomy, the ſeveral appearances, or quantities of illumina- 

tion of the moon, Venus, Mercury, and the other pla- 
nets; or the ſeveral manners wherein they appear illu- 
minated by the ſun. 

The variety of phaſes in the moon is very remarkable: 

ſometimes ſhe increaſes, ſometimes wanes, ſometimes is 

bent into horns, and again appears like a ſemicircle ; at 

other times ſhe is gibbous, and preſently again reſumes a 

full circular face. For the theory of the lunar phaſes, ſce 

Moox. 

As to the phaſes of Venus, the naked eye docs not diſ- 

cover any diverſity in them ; but the teleſcope does : Co- 

pernicus anciently propheſied, that after-ages would find, 
that Venus underwent all the changes of the moon; 

which prophecy was firſt fulfilled by Galileo, who, di- 

10 Q_ recting 


diſſolved in vinegar, and coagulated according to art. 
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recting his teleſcope to Venus, obſerved her phaſes to 
emulate thoſe of the moon; being ſometimes full, ſome- 
times horned, and ſometimes gibbous. 
Mercury alſo does the ſame ; all the difference between 
- theſe and thoſe of the moon, is, that when theſe are full, 
the ſun is between them and us; whereas, when the 
moon is full, we are between her and the ſun. 
Saturn puzzled the aſtronomers a long time with his 
ſtrange variety of phaſes; Hevelius and others found him, 

1. Monoſpherical. 2. Triſpherical. 3. Spherico-anſated. 
4. Elliptico-anſated. 5. Spherico-cuſpidated. But Huy- 
gens ſhews, that theſe monſtrous pha/es were principally 
owing to the imperfection of their teleſcopes. That great 
author, aſſiſted by the beſt teleſcopes, noted three prin- 
cipal phaſes ; viz. Jan. 16, 1656, Fe was round; Ottob. 
13, brachiated; and Decem. 17, 1657, anſated. See 
SATUKN. 

PHASES of comets. See COMET. 

To determine the PaAs1s of an eclipſe for any given time.— 
Find the moon's place in her viſible way for that moment; 
and thence, as a centre, with the interval of the moon's 
ſemidiameter, deſcribe a circle. Find in like manner the 
ſun's place in the ecliptic, and thence, with the ſemidia- 
meter of the ſun, deſcribe another circle; the interſec- 
tion of the two circles ſhews the phaſes of the eclipſe, 
the quantity of obſcuration, and the poſition of the cuſps 
or horns. 

PHASIANUS, in Ornithology. See PHEASANT. 

PHASMATA, in PhyHology, certain appearances ariſing 
from the various tinctures of the clouds by the rays of 
the heavenly luminaries, eſpecially the ſun and moon. 
"Theſe are infinitely diverſified by the different figures and 
ſituations of the donily and the appulſes of the rays of 
light; and, together with the occaſional flaſhings and 
ſhootings of different meteors, they have, no doubt, oc- 
coloncd thoſe prodigies of armies fighting in the air, &c. 
of which we have ſuch frequent accounts in moſt forts 
of writers. Vide 2 Maccab. xi. 8. Melancth. Meteor. 
2 Shel. de Comet. ann. 1618. 

Kircher, and his imitator Schottus, have erroneouſly en- 
deavoured to explain the phenomenon from the reflection 
of terreſtrial objects made on opake and congealed clouds 
in the middle region of the air, which, according to 
them, have the effect of a mirror. So that, according 
to theſe authors, the armies pretended by ſeveral hiſto- 
rians to have been ſeen in the ſkies were no other than 
the reflection of the like armies placed on ſome part of 
the earth. Vide Hiſt. Acad. Roy. Scienc. ann. 1726. 


« 405, & ſeq. 

PHAS ACHATES, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 
the name of a ſpecies of agate, which, in its different 
appearances, they ſometimes called alſo LEUCACHATES 
and PERILEUCOS. It is found in the Eaſt Indies, and in 
Bohemia, and ſome other parts of Europe. 

PHAUSINGES, a name given by the ancients to red cir- 
cles on the legs, occaſioned by fire: it is by ſome alſo 
extended to ſeveral other ſpots and blemiſhes on the ſkin. 

PHEAN [IDES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
to the ſtone called encymonites; it was of the nature of 
our ſparry incruſtations on the roofs of ſubterraneous ca- 
verns. It was ſuppoſed to have great virtues in promot- 
ing delivery, and was given to women when they fell in 
labour. 

PHEASANT, phofranus, in Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the gallinz order. 

The diſtinguiſhing charaQteriſtic of this genus of birds, 
is, that the area or ſpace about the eyes is naked, and 
that they have no wattles. 

The ſpecies are theſe : 1. 'The common pheaſant, with a 
blackiſh purple-coloured breaſt. 2. The red, or ſcarlet- 
breaſted pheaſant : this is nearly of the ſize of the com- 
mon pheaſant, and its breaſt 1s of a high ſcarlet, and the 
belly red, but not ſo bright. 3. The Eaſt India phea- 
fant : this is an extremely beautiful bird, the whole body 
of which is variegated with a profuſion of the brighteſt 
colours, yellow, red, bluiſh green, and almolt every other 
tinge. 

Linnzus enumerates three other ſpecies; viz. the mot- 
mot, or browu pheaſant of Guinea; the nyQthemerus, or 
white pheaſant of China; and the argus, or yellow phea- 
fant, ſpotted with black, of Chineſe Lartary, beſides ſe- 
veral varieties of the common fort. Pheaſants were firſt 
brought into Europe from the banks of the Phaſis, a ri- 
ver of Colchis. Martial, lib. xiii. ep. 72. 

The pheaſant is ſo nearly allied to our common poultry, 
that it would naturally appear a very caſy thing to breed 
them up from young; but the proper food of them is 
not ſufficiently enquired into. Though they eat corn 
when full grown and in health, yet they have recourſe, 
in their young ſtate, and when ſick, to another ſort of 
food, preying on ſeveral inſects, and that in a very vora- 
cious manner. | 

The young pheaſants and partridges prey upon ants ; and 


them; for the pheaſant is an extrem 


PHE 


they will never ſucceed with us, ir X 
quantity of ants to have — they have not 8 


* .* t 
their rooſt in a morning. When 2 ** as they leute 
due care in cleaning their houſes, has J corn, or Want gf 


repaſt of ants will often recover th mace them vck, a 
ay may be offered millepedes or pranks * chat fails, 
ther, which will always do much bai ch. boch to: 
ingly. To this medicine muſt be added 2 an either 
that their common food of corn be very "hay 
bitation be kept nicely clean, and their a eit has 
twice a day. They muſt not be let out of th | iſs 
a morning till the dew is off t © houfe in 


6 Ke he round : 
ſet they muſt be immediately taken in pol 1 oy — 
* at 


of the day they muſt be allowed to baſk ; 
dry ſandy place. With theſe ——_— = — * 
this kind will ſucceed much better than the uf — 9 * 
The 2 is a bird of a ſullen difpoltion' = by * 
the coupling time is over, there are ſeldom found — 
than one in a neva Phil. Tranſ. Ne 23. "Ie 
The way of taking pheaſants is, 

with their haunts and breeding- places; which are uſuall 


young, thick, and well-grown coppices, free from the 


diſturbances of cattle, and having no path- way through 


ely ti ird. 
When the haunts are diſcovered, the next hingto how 


tempted is, to find where the eye or brood ; 
to this, it is to be conſidered, - the grein gms 
out of the wood three times a day to feed in preen — £ 
ſreſh paſtures, or the like places. The dives of 3 
out are in the morning ſoon after ſun-riſe, at noon — 
at ſun-ſet. The ſides of the wood where they are fu 
poled to come out are to be carefully watched on 5 
occaſion, and the young ones will be ſeen ſollowin the 
female juſt as a flock of chickens follow the hen. erde 
wood may be alſo well watched in the evenings, and the 
noiſe of the cock and hen calling the oung ones toge- 
ther will ſoon be heard; and the frortinan is on this oc- 
caſion to get as near as he can to the place, and being 
very ſtill and ſilent he may obſerve their numbers and 
diſpobtion, and learn how to ſpread his nets ſo as to take 
the whole brood with great eaſe; but if his leaſt motion 
when near them diſcover him, they will all take to their 
legs, and run to a great diſtance ; they ſeldom riſe on 
the wing, except very cloſe frighted indeed. Practice 
will make ſome people ſo expert at imitating the voice 
of the old 3 that he will be able to call the young 
ones together to any place that he pleaſes, when the 
haunts are once found out, and by this means they arc 
eaſily led into the nets. 
The beſt time for uſing the call is in the morning or 
evening; and the note imitated ſhould be that by which 
the old ones call them out to feed; but by learning to 
imitate the other notes they will be brought together at 
any time of the day. The ſportſman who can make this 
call muſt ſhelter himſelf in tome cloſe place, and begin 
by very ſoftly making the note; then, if none ate near 
enough to be within heating, he is to raiſe it to more and 
more loudneſs, and at length he will be anſwered as loud, 
if any are within hearing, though at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance; whereas, if he Gould ſet up the call too loud at 
firſt, and any of the birds ſhould happen to be very near, 
they would be frighted away. : 
As ſoon as a pheaſant anſwers, the ſportſman 1s to creep 
nearer and nearer, {till calling, though not ſo loud; be 
will {till be anſwered, till at length he will be led by the 
bird's voice within fight of it. As foon as this 13 the 
caſe, he is to ſpread his net, and then begin to call again, 
keeping in ſome cloſe and well ſheltered place behind the 
net; in this place he is to call till the bird approeenes 
and when he has drawn it under the net, he 13 wy 
pear ſuddenly, and the bird, riling up, will be caught in 
the net. 2 
Another method of taking pheaſants much quicker 2 
by this means is, the having a live cock pheaſant wy 
as a ſtale : this bird is to be fixed under the net, 10 b 
his crowing he will ſoon entice others in. The — : 
man mult lie concealed ; and as ſoon as another f * f 
comes in, he is to draw the net over him. arp. 
have a method of taking pheaſants in {pringes 4 pant 
hair ſnares : the ſucceeding in this depends we: ores 
fully ſearching out their haunts, and the Pry theſe 
they go out of the woods into the fields. each 
are found, a peg is to be fixed in the ground 3 pg = ts 
at each peg two ſpringes are to be laid open ſoon 3s the 
: cad. 
take in the legs, the other the b d Now the woods 
ſpringes are ſet, the ſportſman is to 80 mo with 
g 7 fright them 
and getting behind the birds, he is to a o raiſethem 
ſome little noiſe, ſuch as ſhall not be enouß The vil 
to the wing, but only to ſet them 3-Tunning: 5 -heir 
naturally make their way out of the wood, 
accuſtomed paſſes, aad be then caught! 
There is another method of taking el This is to be 
winter, provided that there is no 100: 


firſt, to be acquainte( 


ches; 
0 ap- 
ght in 


- than 
to ule 
nd by 
0 portſ⸗ 
beaſon! 
people 
horſe- 


made like a caſting net, but with the 
- h 9 they may be five inches wide. Some 
h to be taken out; and the path of the 
gs or W cat arc l 00 q b 
: ts being diſcovered, which may eaſ y one by 
beaſ 4 ng, a pint or thereabout of corn is to be thrown 
2 , path in a place marked, lo that the ſportſ- 
N a: come to it again. This is to be done for ſeve- 
114 - till at length the pheaſants are expecting it every 
on larly 3 and all the birds of this kind that fre- 
2 1 the place are brought together to feed there, and 
; mn the net is to be fixed over the place; its top being 
4 up to ſome bough of a tree, and its bottom fixed 
ys * around, except in one place, where the walk of 
3 aſants lies. In this place it is to be raiſed in form 
”w * and the entrance is to be lined with ſeveral 
— of hazel; the thick ends of which are to be tied to 
he net, and the thin ones let into the ſpace covered by 
+; and thus the pheaſants will eaſily get in by parting the 
{mall ends of the ſticks, as fiſh into a wheel, but they 
will not eaſily get out again. 'The nets are to be dyed of 
a ruſſet colour, by laying them in a tan-pit; and they 
muſt, when planted for this purpoſe, be covered with 
boughs, ſo that the birds do not diſcover them, and then 
they will eaſily run into them, and be all taken at once. 
PurasanT's eye, Hos Adonis, in Botany, a genus of the 
zyandria polygynta claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a five-leaved empalement, and five, twelve, 
or fourteen petals, without any nectaria, which expand 
n ſorm of a roſe; in the centre there are many germina 
collected in a head, attended by a great number of ſhort 
ſtamina, crowned by oblong, inflexed ſummits z after the 
flower is paſt, the germina become ſo many naked ſeeds, 
cloſely adhering to the pedicle, and forming an obtuſe 
ſpike. Miller enumerares three, and Linnæus four ſpe- 
The common Adonis grows naturally on the ſides of the 
river Medway in Kent; and for ſome years paſt great 
quantities have been fold in London under the name of 
red Moroccos. 
PHEASANT'S - pink. See PINK. 
ea. 


ne wit 
meſhes muc 


PREASANT, See Pintail DUCK. 

PHECOS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
ſagittaria, or water-arrow-head. 

PHELLANDRIUM, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
dirynia claſs. Its characters are, that the floſculi of the 
diſc are ſmall, and that the fruit is ovated, ſmooth, and 
crowned with a perianthium and piſtil, 'There are two 
ſpecies. 

PHELLOS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the cork-tree. 

PHELLOS, Orpacg, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 
Bacchus, being a preparative to the Dionys1a., 

PHENGITES, in the Natural Hi/tory of the Ancients, the 
name of a very beautiful ſpecies of alabaſter. It is a 
very rude and irregular maſs, very ſhattery and friable, 
yet of a brightneſs ſuperior to that of molt of the other 
marbles, and excelling them all in tranſparence ; it is in 
colour of an agreeable pale, yellowiſh, white, or honey 
colour; the yellowiſh is more intenſe in ſome places than 
in others, and ſometimes makes an obſcure reſemblance 
of veins. It is very weak and brittle in the maſs; and 
when reduced to ſmall pieces, is eaſily crumbled between 
the fingers into looſe, but conſiderably large angular 
pieces, ſome perfect, others complex, irregular, or mu- 
tated, and all approaching to a flat ſhape. 

The ancients were very fond of this ſpecies in their pub- 
lic buildings ; and the Temple of Fortune, built wholly 
of it, has long been famous. Its great beauty is its 
tranſparence, from which alone this temple was perfectly 
light when the doors were ſhut, though it was built with- 
out a window, and had no other light but what was tranſ- 
mitted through the ſtone its walls were built with. It 
was anciently found in Cappadocia, and is till plentiful 
there: we have it alſo in Germany and France, and in 
our own kingdom in Derbyſhire, and ſome other coun- 
ues. It takes an excellent poliſh, and is very fit ſor or- 
uamental works, where there is no great ſtrength re- 
quired. Hill's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 490. See GLAss. 
LONS, in Heraldry, the barbed heads of darts, arrows, 
ot other weapons. 

Jromy are repreſented as in Tab. II. Herald fig. 79.— 
ale, a feſſe ermine between three pheons, by the name 

ot Everton, | 

are in Betany, a name given by Theophraſtus, Dio- 

ie es, others, to a plant uſed by the fallers in 

f we * N and of which there were two kinds, 

1 called ſimply phcos, and a larger, called hippo- 


+ mou of this plant is ſometimes written phleos; and 
Ne * her confounded with a kind of marſh cudweed, 
a 2 _ wn, called alſo by that name; but it may be 
* ound which of the two plants an author means, 

erviug the ſenſe in which the word is uſed, and the 
2 


| 


| 


PHIAL, 
PHIDITIA, or Pn1LiT14, in Antiquity, feaſts inſtituted 


uſe to which the plant was put. The phlees derly ſo 
called, that is, the cudweed, was uſed to Huff beds And 
other ſuch things, and to pack up with earthen veſſels to 
prevent their breaking; but the pheos, improperly called 


phleos, only about cloths z this was, however, alſo called 
ebe and cnaphon. 


PHEREPHATTIA, ®cgegarha, in Antiquity, a feſtival at 


Cyzicum, wherein a black heifer was ſacrificed to Phete- 


hatta or Proſerpine. 
PH 7 


LAL, phiala, formed of gin, which ſignifies the ſame, 
a ſmall thin glaſs bottle, popularly called a vial., 
Leyden. See Leypen. 


by Lycurgus, and celebrated with great frugality at La- 
cedæmon. | 
The Phiditia were held in the public places, and ir the 
open air: rich and poor affiſted at them alike, and on 
the ſame footing z their deſign being to keep up peace, 
friendſhip, and a good inderfanting and equality among 
all the citizens, great and ſmall. Bernegger ſays, they 
who attended at this feaſt brought each a buſhel of flour; 
eight meaſures of wine, called chorus, and five minz of 
cheeſe, and as much fi 


The Phiditia of the Greeks were much the ſame with the 
CHARISsTIA at Rome. 


PHILA, in Mythology, one of the attributes of Venus, 


which diſtinguiſhes her as the mother of love, from g- 
atv, to love. 


PHILADELPHIA, in Antiquity, were games inſtituted at 


Sardis, to celebrate the union of Caracalla and Geta, the 
ſons of Septimius Severus. 


PHILADELPHIA /ones, a name given by ſome authors to 


what are called by others Chriſtian's bones, ſound in the 
walls of that city. It is a common error, that theſe walls 
are built of bones, and the tradition of the country is, 
that when the Turks took the place they fortified it ſor 
themſelves, and built their walls of the bones of the 
Chriſtians whom they killed there. Dr. Smyth, in one of 
his epiſtles, mentions this wall as an inſtance of the Turkiſh 
barbarity z but this is an idle opinion, what paſſes for 
bone being only a looſe and porous ſtone of the ſparry 
kind, found in an old aqueduct, which is ſtill in the 
wall. Sir Paul Rycaut brought home pieces of theſe 
ſtones, which he alſo ſuppoſed to have been bones, but 
on examination they proved to be no other than various 
bodies, chiefly hae & rg incruſted over and preſerved in 
a ſpar of the nature of that which forms incruſtations in 
Knareſborough ſpring, and other places with us. Theſe 
bodies are often cemented together in great numbers by 
this matter, and their true ſhape loſt in the congeries, till 
a diligent and judicious eye traces them regularly. 


PHILADELPHIAN Society, in — Hiftory, an 


obſcure and inconſiderable ſociety of myſtics, formed to- 
wards the cloſe of the laſt century by an Engliſh female 
fanatic, named Jane Leadley, who ſeduced by her vi- 
ſons, predictions, and doctrines, ſeveral diſciples, among 
whom were ſome perſons of learning. This woman ap- 
prehended, that all diſſenſions among Chriſtians would 
ceaſe, and the kingdom of the Redeemer become a ſcene 
of charity and felicity, if Chriſtians, without regafding 
the forms of doctrine or diſcipline that diſtinguiſh parti- 
cular communions, would all join in committing their 
ſouls to the care of the internal guide, to be inſtructed, 
governed, and formed, by his divine impulſe and ſug- 
geſtions. Nay, ſhe pretended a divine commiſſion to 
proclaim the approach of this glorious communion of 
ſaints ; and imagined that the ſociety eſtabliſhed by her- 
ſelf was the true kingdom of Chriſt. One of her lead- 
ing doctrines was, that of the final reſtoration of all in- 
telligent beings to perfection and happineſs. 


PHILADELPHUS, ade Nges, in Antiquity, a title or 


ſurname, borne by ſeveral ancient kings; formed from 
the Greek e, friend, lover, and ad, e, brother 3 
q. d. one who loves his brother, or brethren. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus erected a library at Alexandria, and 
furniſhed it with four hundred thouſand, others ſay with 
ſeven hundred thouſand volumes, by the advice, and 
with the aſſiſtance, of Demetrius Phalereus. See ALEX- 
ANDRIAN Library. 

It was the ſame Philadelphus that procured the Greek 
verſion of the books of Moſes, called the SErTUAa- 
GIN r. 

Father Chamillart has a medal of the queen of Comagene, 
which bears the title of Phi/ide/pha, without any other 
name. M. Vaillant tells us, that Philip king of Syria 
had alſo the title Phi/adel{phus. 


PHILADELPHUS, mock orange, or pipe-tree, in Botany, a 


genus of the rcoſandria monogynia claſs. Its characters 
are, that it hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five acute parts; it hath four or five roundiſh 
petals, which ſpread open; the germen is ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, divided into four 


parts, each being crowned by a ſingle ſtigma z che ger- 
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PHILIPPISTS, a ſect or party among the Lutherans; the 


PHILO, a term originally Greek, formed of 994g, amicus, 


'PHILOLOGY, G1020y1a, 


PHI 
men afterwards becomes an oval, acute-pointed capſule, 
having four or five cells, which are filled with ſmall ob- 
long ſeeds. Linnzus reckons two, and Miller three 
ſpecies. 


PHILANDER, in Zoology. Sce DibeLPHIs and Oros- 


SUM. 
PHILANTHROPOS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the common aparine, cleavers Mi gooſe-graſs. 
PHILANTHROPY, arg, love of mankind, a ge- 

neral benevolence towards the ſpecies. 
PHILARMONICI, is the denomination of a literary ſo- 
ciety eſtabliſhed at Verona in 1543. See ACADEMY. | 
PHILAUTIA, #:A2v7T:iz:, formed from eee, amicus, and | 
euTog, ipſe, in the Schools, SELF-LOVE, a vicious fond-| 
neſs and complaiſance for a man's ſelf. 
PHILELIA, the name of a ſong among the ancient Greeks, | 
in honour of Apollo. Athenzus, lib. xiv. cap. 3. 
PHILETERIUM, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the heben album, the common white-flowered bladder- 
campion, called white ben. | | 
PHILIPPICS, Philippice, NTA Ao 0ts in Literature, | 
a name given to the orations of Demoſthenes againſt 
Philip king of Macedon. 
The Philippics are eſteemed the maſter-pieces of that ron 
orator : Longinus quotes abundance of inſtances of the 
fublime from them; and points out a thouſand latent 
beauties therein. In effect, that pathetic wherein De- 
molthenes excelled, the frequent interrogations and apo- 
firophes wherewith he attacked the indolence of the 
Athenians, where could they be better employed? How 
much delicacy ſoever there be in the oration againſt Lep- | 
tines, the Philipp:ics have yet the advantage over it, were 
it only on account of the ſubject, which gives Demoſ- 
thenes ſo fair a field to diſplay his chief talent, we mean, 
with Longinus, that of moving and aſtoniſhing. 


Dionyßus Halicarnaſſeus ranks the oration on the Halo- PHILOSEBAS TUS, gg, i. e. a friend of Aiguſſus 


nefe among the Philippies, and places it the eighth in or- 
der; but though the authority of that great critic be of | 
no [mall weight; yet that force and majeity, wherein Ci- 
ceto characterizes the Philippics of Demoſthenes, ſeem | 


to exclude the oration on the Haloneſe out of the num- PHILOSOPHER, ®1>o0o0Þ6;, a perſon well verſed in philo- 


ber; and authorize the almoſt univerſal opinion of the 
learned, who reject it as ſpurious. 
Libanius, Photins, and others, but above all the lan- 
guidneſs of the ſtyle, and the lowneſs of the expreſſions, | 
—— reign throughout the whole, father it on Hege- 
ippus. 

PHILIPPIC is alſo applied to the fonrteen orations of Cicero 
againſt Mare Antony. It was Cicero himſelf that gave 
them this title in his epiſtles to Brutus; and poſterity 


times. 
Juvenal, Sat. x. calls the fecond the divine Philippic, and wit- 
neſſes it to be of great fame, conſpicuæ divina Philippica 
Jamæ. That orator's intitling his laſt and moſt valued 
orations after the Phzlippics of Demoſthenes thews the 
high opinion he had of them. | 
Cicero's P/1/ippics coſt him his life z Marc Antony having 
been ſo irritated with them, that when he arrived at the 
triumvirate, he procured Cicero's murder, cut off his 
head, and ſtuck it up in the very place whence the orator 
had delivered the Philippics. 


followers of Philip Melancthon. 
That reformer having ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the the Us1- 
iss, who aroſe in his time; and the diſpute growing | 
{till hotter after his death; the univerfity of Wittemberg, 
who eſpouſed Melancthon's opinion, were called, by the 
Flacians, who attacked it, Philippiſts. 

PHILITIA. Sec Pipi. 

PHILIZERS, or PhHiLazeRs. Sce FILAZER. 

PHILLYREA. See Mock PRIVET. 


Friend, or lover ; now uſed in compoſition in ſeveral words 
in our language : as, ; 

PHILELEUTHERUS, o, formed of 1205, and 
exevSepog, ſree, a lover of liberty. 

PHILOLAUS, formed of png, and Macs, people, in My- 
ology, a denomination under which Eſculapius was ho- 
noured in a temple at Aſopus, in Laconia. | 

4 from cid, and 40%, 

Hover of diſconrſe, a ſcience, or rather aſſemblage of ſe- 

veral ſeicnces, conſiſting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 

antiquities, hiſtory, and criticiſm. 

Philology is a kind of univerſal literature, converſant about 

all the ſciences, &c. their riſe, progreſs, authors who 

have <ultivated them, &c. | 

Piglolegy makes what the French call the belles lettres. In 

the univerſities it is alſo called humanities, or humaniores 

literæ. 

Anciently, p4ilology was only a part of grammar. 

Eratoſthenes, library-keeper at * was the ul 


PHILOM ATHES, ®:1>0undy, formed from Sina, 
PHILONIUM, in Pharmacy, an opiate, or eleQar 


PRILONIUM Lendincuſe, the name by which the medicine 


PHILOPATOR, ®:9eralup, formed from gin, lever, and 


PH1LOSOtHERS /0tion, ; 
have found it ſo juſt, that it has been perpetuated to our | PHiLosoPHERSs fone, the greateſt object of alchemy, 13 3 


who bore the ſplendid title of Philologus 
Buetonius z or that of critic, according to Ci 


andrinus. He lived under Ptolemy Phil 
in the 146th Olympiad inn 


Trorcing to 
emens Alex. 
bus, and died 


lian, I learn, a lover of learning or 8 „ard 
where. 


of there are two kinds, the Roman, and the Perfian 


The Roman, called alſo the great phit;; 
name from the phyſician Philo, who ry, 17 1 
ſiſts of the ſeeds of henbane, pepper, opium frre 
ingredients. It is uſed to promote lleep tad dev. 
ee You &c. : gaink 
he Perſian philonizm conſiſts of ſeveral jns; 
among which are opium, terra ſigillata, 1. 
caſtor, and faffron. It is uſed to ſtop hzmorrhages, d 
ſenteries, &c. 2 


commonly called philoniunm Romanum, is called! 

late London Diſpenſatory. The compoſition Bab 
altered, as well as the name, and is now ordered to be 
made thus: take white pepper, ginger, Caraway-ſeeds 
of each two ounces, opium ſix drams, ſyrup of diacodium 
boiled to the conſiſtence of honey, three times the weight 
of all the reſt. The opium is to be diffolved in 2 little 
wine, and then mixed with the ſyrup ; after which the 
powders are to be ſtirred in, and the whole made into an 
electary. 


wœryp, Father, in Antiquity, a title or ſurname, aſſumed 
by ſeveral of the kings of Egypt and Sytia; importing, 
lover of one's father. 

Ptolemy Philapator ſucceeded Ptolemy Euergetes; and 
had for his ſucceſſor Ptolemy Philometor. The Syrians 
had their Seleucus Philopator, Antiochus Philopator, &c. 


was a title aſſumed by ſeveral princes and cities, as à 
public teſtimony of their attachment to any emperor, 
"This title is found on the marbles of Cyzicum and in 
other inſcriptions. 


ſophy; or who makes profeſſion of, or applies himſelf 
to, the ſtudy of nature and morality. 

The ſects of philoſophers are very numerous: and their 
dogmata or tenets very contradictory. 

Helmont, and ſome of the chemiſts, denominate them- 
ſelves philoſophers by fire. 

The alchemiſts, and adepti, are frequently denominated 
the philoſophers, by way of eminence. 

See LoT10N, | 


long-ſought-for preparation, which, when found, is te 
tranſmute or exalt impurer metals, as tin, lead, and cop- 
per, into gold and filver. 
Some of the Greek writers, in the fourth and fifth centv- 
ries, ſpeak of an art, as being then known, of tranſmvt- 
ing the baſer metals into gold; and towards the end ct 
the thirteenth century, when the learning of the Ez{t had 
been brought hither by the Arabians, the ſame preten- 
Gons began to ſpread through Europe. It is ſuppoſed 
that this art, called ALCHEnmy, was of Egyptian origin; 
and that, when the ancient Greck philoſophers travelled 
into Egypt, they brought back ſome of the allegoric wat 
guage of this Egyptian art, ill underitoo«, which 2 — 
wards paſſed into their mythology. Alchemy 1 54 
earlieſt branch of cuEMisTRY, conſidered as 2 Philclo- 
phical ſcience : in the other parts of chemical knowledge, 
facts preceded reaſoning or ſpeculation 3 but alchemy 33 
originally ſpeculative. See TRANSMUTATION, _ 
The alchemiſts ſuppoſed the general priacip-c& 0 . 
to be chiefly two ſubſtances, which they called Py 
and ſulphur z they apprehended allo, that ne pot rob 
curial, ſulphureous, or other princip!es of iy" Hors. 
imagined gold to be compoſed, were container , P ta 
ly, in other bodies: and theſe principles, there og ern. 
endeavoured to collect, and to concoct aud — 
by long digeſtions; and by thus conjoining the G, i 
of gold, if they could be ſo procured and oooh * 
might be expected that gold would be lune 5 cadet 
the alchemiſts pretend to a product wks Ng ure 
called the E1L1x1R, the medicine for metals, Gd = 
the philoſpher*s flone 3 which, by being Plole e gor, 
7 pr ; ietals in f. 
large quantity of any of the inferior er being laid 
ſhould change them into fine gold v — nl 
on a plate of filver, copper, of kon, . into go 
heated, ſhould ſink into the metal, and wet on being 
all the parts to which it was applied; wa che gol 
properly heated with pure gold, ſhould cs 
into a ſubſtance of the ſame nature and T woliplenon! 
ſo as thus to be ſuſceptible of perpetus 1558 e its pow! 
and which, by continued coction, ou to ttanſm e 
more and more exaltcd, ſo as to be able reats: 
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greater and greater quantities of the inferior m 
00g 1 2 * Xe perſeQtion. __ 8 | of ao experiment with 
'There ar ) avs whereby the | ; in his C remarks 2 
tempted to artive at the * of rr pig have at- | King Home VI. of Arts, ſect. Ho, ung it by Dr. Lewis, 
ſeparation ; for it 18 aſſirmed, that ever * e firſt, by who A* ad, * granted letters . 297, &c. 
contains ſome quantity of gold : only, in moſt yet known | change arr pag to find out the phil- C * certain perſons 
tiry is ſo little, that it Will no . oft, the quan- enal er metals into gol : -/opher's flone, and ; 
getting it out t defray the expence of ef 32 of the ſtat. 5 Hen IV. &c. to be ire from the 
x 5 chemi . m : e 
The ſecond 15 by maturation 3 for the alchemi Nee of this nature. Pat. = __ the attempts 
ereuty to be the baſis and matter of all emiſts hold | ARRHnOR Hoey tree, a chemical — en. VI. 3 Inſt. 74. 
quickflver purged from all heterogeneous ones that PHILOSOPHIC 4 Diand's tree. paration, called allo 
be much beavier, denſer, and ſimpler, than * would | PHIL oso HA L, ſomething that relate 
quickbIver 3, and that by ſubtilizing, purifyi the native] PH11.080PHIC L ether, See TURN StOPHILOSOPHY, 
eſting it with much labour, and long i and di- | PH1L0s0PH1C AL chemiſtry. See Cura 
be converted into pure gold. ions, it may . criticiſm. Sce Crit ISTRY. 
This method of maturation is only for body, or b re: egg, among the — e 
other metals it is ineffectual for, on tw mercury: the | neckor ſt ubble, of the ſhape of miſts, is a thin glaſs 
ot: their matter is not pure mercu » 3 1 I. eve. uſed in digeſtions an egg, with a long 
heterogene0us bodies adhering to it: * New other | PH ur pron Re month. See pa 8 
1 5 ey) * y is turned ns gold, = wy ee 7: 2 SIN, UM, and Mox Tu. 
er metals, 1 „ wou H : ranſactious. 
long enough in the mines. „in regard theſe had not been = 1 bh the 20 * TRANSACTIONS 
Weght is the individual and inimitable charact eben N examining mans yo, ſome object 
| , 1 c 
| 1 2 e has ever ſome r effects, 1 1 ain ON le Log — 
5 l es i a 
\ Could thoſe be rg — N i, ap than mercury. . to the nature vl LO whole de pied 
. them impoſſible but they might, OS not appear to eee, gage of knowle Jo 2 things, and directed 
5 ny as gold; and what is as heavy as 250 5 be as] eſtabliſhed b ING, rules of, regule Puri 
"leait might very eaGly be mad gold is gold, or | cauſes y Sir Iſaac Nev HILOSOPHAND 
. MERCURY: ade gold. See Fixing of ſaffice of a natural effect hears are, 1. That no — 
: 0 
. The third method is, that of tranſmuti | This > to account ſor the —— than are true, and 
| all metals readily into pure gold 2 or of turning | who 5614 ol with the ſentiment ena thereof. | 
n3 the fire, and caſting a little quantit y melting them in | were old that nature does ka of moſt philoſophers | 
. ntion into the fuſed matter; u kg ye a certain prepa- | done = to do that by man — in vain; and that 15 | 
F 3 2 a. Notoralefe Ts e e -Þ6 | 
; , a ; | 
0 i me - ** the maſs is turned Av o carried] the ſame — _ therefore, ofthe ſame kind | 
in ahiloſopher's fone 5 _ Oy in the metals 27 . one and the — © bus, e. gr. the cau * : 282 from | 
: 5 RA e m iration 1 
lo K —_ this we method . 33 f 2 the his 1 ws the — of be 
* 0 lay. e have ſo ble or not is ver b e of light the f. . urope as in America ; 
ſelf 3 who on all other Frame Ker, au. Ne. of it — 225 and the cauſe of * = culinary fire, Brig yas ”= ; | 
* 1 bow ac ſay they are _— 2 , that it is] 3. T Fe apr n the ſame in the hs 
they lay, that alſhood BY qualiti . : 
EIS a they hare been maſts of the ſer — and which a found 
. es in many years and at by art, which odies where exper N : 
d a ages. F. nature! 0 * xperiments re found i 
a ny gras: in weight, wc rn 14 and gold Thus 8 83 of 8 muſt be * 
bode which mercury and gold. No is not much | ſenſes, nor i enſion of body is on! t L 
1 rr * 
134 ulphur to fix the m ury t erein; and had IC, 5 0 ed of all 80 Ave perception F Sy INCC it 13 
* . . 5 ind. th Ot, it ma be aflh 
5 to ing be converted 1 ercury z would not the ey 0 ſome argue that the a , that ſeveral bodi y be atitm- 
8 = dneſs of dies are hard; 
os > os into gold ? There is nothi remain r, ardneſs of the whol re hard; and 
. old and othing in natu s of the parts: wh yu only ariſes ſ 
evident, 1 mercury alone re not only of 4 ence we inf rom the 
nty- there is ſomething i excepted. It i bros ho thoſe bodi ; er, that the particles 
entu yery near to gold , wax s ſomething in lead th; s others, are likewiſi es which are ſenſi particles, 
RA : ; . hard ſenſible, but f 
mut- reneous matter diff as in lod there is alto £ at comes | the earth gravi iſe bard, Laſtly, if all th » but of all 
pe an ifferent both from me ome hetero-| to the gravitate towards the earth : e bodies about 
t had eren en ounces of lead be di rcury and gold.] gravi quantity of matter in „and this accordi 
es be th iſlolved by the fi gravitates toward h each ; and if ng 
eten- mall have _—_ thus deſtroyed, th y the fire, | tity of 3 the earth alſ- id if the moo 
a ſt good yed, they argue th y of matter; and o, according to i 4 
poſed being as eleve relt good gold; the rati at we | moon; and the ſea agai wo. e art 
ory , ven to ninet atio of lead to gold and all the pl gain gravitates to 
rinal 3 fine c. cen. to g i planet ward 
ene e „ 5 Ke wards 
c lan- vou * 708 -main but the Ug 10 as that is th won gravitate toward ally, that all bodi 
| An: d coagul oF PRES mercurial bod the foundati ards each oth Ae 
alte. ul nineteen 0 gulate this, by me y, and | PHILOSOP jon of all natural phil er. This rule 
as he Or, if you r — of lead you will ces of ſulphur, out] ture and IT, ®:neoopua, the . 2 | 
5 | 14. \ & . , led * 
niloſo⸗ will then © der the lead from eig ave eleven of gold. | Y 5 2 e d pale owledge or ſtudy of 
i . ; 4 "Oc 1 « ton - : na- 
ledges er whe converted it 1 ghtetn to fourteen, you A ee 
* 3 purify thi into mercury; ns who icfuled tl 8 O the modeſt Ce. 
ny 53 will have s mercury to th y 3 and if you Tl ie title coęeg, 2w7fe, gi y of Pytha 
gold ; to the proper rand 1ales, Phe 95 T0 , given to hi goras, 
vlichto fix and provided you h- andard, you | hi z Pherecydes, Kc. a to his predeceſſe 
tals in id coagulate it. S ave but a ſulph i imſelf with the f s too aiſuming; 1 
meta; opinion agu ate it. Such i paur with : e {imple a 4 85 and contentee 
oy —_— x wy philoſophers ous 8 of the eur og tas, 4 friend or eee of g uu 
e mei⸗ which, as "> a molt ſubtile FA 5 the alchemitts| /7 ; vin rather derives the n of wiſdom. a, 
ro aka aan 20 l welt — ele 4 dy, and o ia, q. d. ud! 7 52 trom p²‚,, 4%. 
parate⸗ y of ma 1 e 8 does, by a SY ext conctiving 3 ** W _ 3 and ſays That } 
e, the) impure there; etal, volatilizes and cl elf to the mercurial ought rather to be call application of the 4 
3 N ; a ſes F a the appellati ME”. 4 ed /udy th; 7% man 
;porate ay frauds an andleaves nothing b can off all that is | ph:/s/op/ jon wiſe, and in lic an ſcience, ſet afid 
nciples in this o and attiſices have 9 ut a mals of pure gold eat at For having dif den thereof took th: F 
et. operation; un oubtedly b wo TW and learning bef 8 iſcourſed wit! , at of 
, pn es ro en ge pe: tt mr wn re . 
rg a power of ſurniſhi uld encourage thoſe ns | points his will , What art he profeſl e ee 
- ord&ry vealth : but! of furniſhing this i ge thoſe who pre- " is wiſdom chiefly lay? Profeſſed 3 or in wh: 
netures al thoſe ut 1t would be E inis ine xhauſtible ſo that he neither undetſt y lay! Fo which he iat 
; noſe who h. wrong to cenſ : ſource of ee unge: ood any art anſwered 
4 cn » t r ow ave declared th mute as impoſtors e Which title, 8 nor was he 9 b 1 
ſulior, n n experiments : emſelves convinced 85 well with other h „St. Auguſtine obſerves et vue 
| 1 . old. H „of the tranſmutabili cd, from thin Aer authors, that wh ves, took lo 
ing a that owever th utability of baſe m g relating to wildo oever excelled i 
gerateh . the author h Cre are ſtrong re ſi C- 110 other 1 N . m or knowledge h d 12 any 
0 ious 3 s have been decei aſons to be- | eve appellation. Accordingl ad afterwards 
nta f. Woeſe, by ne ances, Mr. Bo eceived themſelves b r refrained from the ſwell ngly Socrates, Plat y 
n being gold to y which he ima 7. Boyle gives an account of y| By philoſophy we mean tl elling title of /aphes o, &c. 
the gold uon ave been My gines part of che ſubſta a things, in fila] ie knowledge of oh 
h WAA peracretum muted into ſilver. 8 nce of ledge of facts ; . hiſtory, which is th reaſons ot 
prey experim He alſo rel . See Max- led s 3 or to mathemati is the bare kno 
cations b ent, und 0 relates Aa ver edge of the quanti 1ematics, which i _ 
Y an 3 cr the tit] * extraordi- 'P N antity of thin . 18 the kn 
ts po li time anti-elixir, whi e of the degradati heſe three kinds of k s or their meaſur * 
anſme hare hee and fince 1 hich was publiſhed i ion of | much as poſſible. Hi nowledge ought >. 
net been led reprinted i in his own as poſſible. Hiſtory furni to be joined 
gre: ' to co 1 in 1739. H and practical examinati urniſhes m ned 2s 
wg of the CN * favour 51 2 _— the evidence 1 and — 1 principles, 
In. No utability of met; alchemical| ſon ice. Philo/>phy being the k tics complete | 
2 metals + s of things a 8 the kn | 
=. Sce an account] which ngs, all arts muſt have th 10wledge of the rea- j 
conſtitutes their theory: not pen gs philoſophy | 
10 R ly law and phylic, | 
bur | 
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but the loweſt and moſt abject arts are not deſtitute of 
their reaſons, which might uſfctully employ the time of the 
ſtudious. It is true, thoſe who call themſelves phr/o/o- 
phers and learned men have as yet done little towards 
forwarding the intelligence of arts : but we ſpeak not of 
what is done, but of what ought to be done. 

One great obſtacle to the progreſs of arts and ſciences 
has been the neglect of practice in ſpeculative men, and 
the ignorance or contempt of theory in mere practical 
men. What chimeras and abſurdities the neglect of ex- 
perience and practice has produced, need not be men- 
tioned ; the miſchiefs ariſing from a neglect of theory are 
not ſo obvious : yet certainly it retards the progreſs of 
arts. All invention or improvement mult be either caſual 
or rational, including analogy or inference from fimilar 
caſes, under the term rational. Now, although the 
foundations of arts have often been owing to ſome caſual 
diſcovery, as gunpowder, or the loaditone, yet is this 
not to be truſted to alone. Improvements do not always 
flow from this ſource, but rather from the reflexions of 
artiſts ; and, if theſe reflexions were rendered more 
diſtin, more communicable, and eaſier to be retained, 
by the proper uſe of ſigns and other philoſophical helps, 
great advantages might be expeQed : it being certain, 
that phils/ephical knowledge is more extenlive, and more 
ſure in the application; and, beſides, gives a pleaſure to 
the mind not to be expected from that which is merely 
hiſtorical. 

It is to be obſerved, that the bare intelligence and me- 
mory of philoſophical propoſitions, without any ability to 
demonſtrate them, is not philoſophy, but hiſtory only. 
However, where ſuch propoſitions are determinate and 
true, they may be uſctully applied in practice, even by 
thoſe who are ignorant of their demonſtrations. Of this 
we ſee daily inſtances in the rules of arithmetic, practical 
geometry, and navigation; the reaſons of which are 
often not underſtood by thoſe who practiſe them with 
ſucceſs. And this ſucceſs in the application produces a 
conviction of mind, which is a kind of medium between 
philsfophical, or ſcientifical, and hiltorical knowledge. 
The ingenious author of the Analyſt has gone fo far as 
to ſuggeſt, that mathematicians have no other conviction 
of the truth of rhe doctrine of fluxions. 

We have ſaid that phils/ophy is the knowledge of the rea- 
ſons of things. It may be aſked, what are the reaſons 
of things, or what is the explication of phcnomena or 
facts? An ingenious author tells us, that the explication 
conſiſts only in ſhewing the conformity any particular 
phenomenon hath to the general laws of nature; or, 
which is the ſame thing, in diſcovering the uniformity 
there is in the production of natural effects. This he 
thinks evident to any one whoever ſhall attend to the 
ſeveral inſtances wherein philoſophers pretend to account 
for appearances. By a diligent obſervation of the phe- 
nomena within our view, we may diſcover the general 
laws of nature, and from thence deduce, though not de- 
monſtrate, other phenomena; all deductions of this kind 
depending on a ſuppoſition that the Author of Nature 
always operates uniformly, and in a conſtant obſervation 
of thoſe rules we take for principles; which we cannot 
evidently know. 

If we tal a view of the ſeveral phenomena, and compare 
them together, we may obſerve ſome likeneſs and con- 
formity between them. For example, in the falling of a 
ſtone to the ground, in the ring of the fea towards the 
moon, in coheſion and cryltallization, there is ſomething 
alike, namely, an union or mutual approach of bodies: 
ſo that any one of theſe, or the like phenomena, may not 
ſeem ſtrange, or ſurpriſing, to a man who has nicely ob- 
ſerved and compared the effects of nature: for that only 
is thought ſo which is uncommon, or a thing by itſelf, 
and out of the erdinary courſe of our obſervation. That 
bodies ſhould tend towards the centre of the earth, is not 
throught ſtrange, becauſe it is what we perceive every 
moment of our lives; but that they ſhould have a like 
gravitation towards the centre of the moon, may ſeem 
odd and unaccountable to moſt men, becauſe it is diſ- 
cerned only inthe tides; but a philoſopher, whoſe thoughts 
take in a larger compals of nature, having obſerved a 
certain ſimilitude of appearances, as well in the heavens 
as the carth, that argue innumerable bodies to have mu- 
tual rendency towards each other, which he denotes by 
the general name attraction, whatever can be reduced to 
that, he thinks juitly accounted for. Thus he explains 
the tides by the attraction of the terraqueous globe to- 
wards the moon, which, to him, doth not appear odd or 
anomalous, but only a particular example of a general 
rule or law of nature. 

If, therefore, we conſider the difference there is betwixt 
natural philoſophers, and other men, with regard to their 
knowledge of the phenomena, we ſhall find it conſiſts 
not in an exacter knowledge of the efficient cauſe that 
produces them, for that cau be no other than the will of 
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ancient and modern writers. In its fer ©. ng 
nifies the love of truth: thus Plato rg ſenſe, it bg 
bilalethia. 8 

n other places it ſignĩſies the knowled 

thus Zeno calls philoſophy, xarary lis 
cauſe comprehending all truth. Agreeable to which ; 
Cicero's definition of philoſopher, that he * 2 p 
ſtudies to know the natures and cauſes of al thing be 
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man and divine, and to attend t 
method of liſe. o every good rule aud 


ge of many things, 
comprehenſicn, de. 
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logic, as we find it in Plato and Ariſtotle: to byte 

or the knowledge of nature; in which ſenſe it my fret? 
uſed in the Ionic ſchool: and to ethics, or the a * 
morality : thus it is Clemens of Alexandria relates * 
among the Greeks there are ph:loſophers who bold d. 
putes about virtue. : 
Agrecable to this laſt application, Pythagoras definrs 
philoſophy a meditation on death: by which, according ty 
Plato and Clemens, is meant an abſtraction or retits 
ment from the body; which Apvlcius thus explains 1 
philoſopher is to ſtudy nothing ſo much as to ſct lis foul 
at liberty from its correſpondence with the body th 
Cicero calls phi/cſophy, ars vite, and Sencca, ler gi: 19 
thus Plutarch. Conſtancy, fidelity, and a found mine 
are the real phils/ophy ; all the other parts of wiſdom, 
tending any other way, are prettineſſes and curioſtics; 
and in this ſenſe it was, that philoſophy chiefly flourifkce in 
the ſchools of Socrates, afterwards called the Zn; 


Plato for metaphyſics, or the knowledge of God : which 
Plato calls the true philsſephy, others the prima phie 
and in reſpect whereof, the Platoniſts call all other H 
fophy, noctur nal, runjeivn q1n030914- 

Gale includes the ſeveral notions hitherto delivered, un- 
der this one general deſinition: phils/op/y is the know- 
ledge of things natural, moral, ſupernatural, and notion. 
al; originally granted by God to our firſt parents, and 
tranſmitted to us for the honour of the Creator, aud tte 
good of the univerſe. 

That definition of Epictetus is alſo pretty comprehenlire: 
philoſophy, he ſays, conſiſts in three things; the practice 
of precepts, the reaſon of precepts, and the proof cl 
precepts. 

Some having given the following appellations to the at- 
cient philoſophy, under its ſeveral ttages : p/1/4/4p"3, 14) 
they, became impious under Diagoras z 9277015 unc Fpi⸗ 
curus; p critical under Zeno; impudent under Dio- 
genes z covetous under Demochares; g tus under 
Metrodorus; fantaſtical under Crates ; /c urrilous under 
Menippus ;; /icentious under Pyrrho; and quarrelſome ue 
der Cleanthes. | 
The ſeveral dogmata, maintained by the ſeveral ph 
phers, are infinite : Cicero makes no ſcruple to 
that there is nothing in the world, how abſurd ſoever, 
but has been maintained by one philoſopher or other. 
From the firſt broachers of new opinions, and the 5 
founders of ſchools; philoſophy is become divided _ 
numerable ſects; ſome ancient, others modern ; ſuc — 
the Platoniſts, Peripatetics, Epicurcans, Stolcs, 0 a 
rhonians, and Academics; and ſuch are the Bon zan 
Newtonians, &c. See the rife, doctrincs, &c. . "= 
ſect under PLATONISM,PERIPATETICS, Een 
STOICs, PYRRHONIANS, ACADEMICS, CaRrTESi2: 
NEWTeNIAN, &c. or it m 
Philoſophy may be divided into two branches, 22 
be conſidered under two habitudes, {497% 
practical. 
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iber wy 5 br diſcovery, or arrival at the knowledge 
ln tie a phyſics is firſt, then metaphyſics z the laſt ariſes 
* oY o 6rſt conſidered together : after an acquaint- 
ape? God, ourſelves, and natural bodies, we come 
ance ha 1 Chat is common to them all, or the attributes 
1 3 to all: and thus form a ſort of univerſal Ple- 
3 f „eule in general. 

eee, ar pg Gm, theſe ſeveral branches 
en - obſerve a contrary order ; beginning with 
, oft univerſal, and deſcending to the more particu- 
Y * | hence we ſee why the Peripatctics call meta- 
des andibe Carteſianspneumatics, the primaphileſophia. 
ners vrefer the diſtribution of philoſophy into four 
= vis, 1. Pneumatics, which conſiders and treats of 
Pts 2. Somatics, of bodies. The third F A 
of both, anthropo.0gys which conſiders gr in 41a 
boch body and ſpirit are found. 4. Ontoſophy, wiuch: 
treats of what is common to all the other three. Sa 
Phileſe by may be divided into three parts; intellectual, 


moral, and phyſical the intelleQual part compriſes 


Nic and n:ctzphyſics 3 the moral part contains the laws 


© nature and nations, ethics and politics ; and, Jaſtly 


gr. to he phyßcal part comprehends the doctrine of bodies, 
my e or animate : theſe, with their various ſubd: 
11 0 . will take in the whole of philoſophy. 
N wWellus makes the three parts of phileſophy to be the 
Ly warine of Cod, the human foul, and of bodies. How- 
10 erer when lie ſubdivides, and comes to treat the ſeveral 
lefg branches leparately, his Civifions readily come under 
dino tg the three leads, intellectual, moral, and phyfical, before 
. . mentioned, The doctrine of Cod, and the human ſoul, 
ind: way be ranged under the fame head, metaphyſics, the 
iis foul notion of the divine nature being formed from that ol 
„ thes the human fovl, excluding limitations and imperiections. 
2 : 20d Muſchenbrock divides philoſophy into ir parts, VIZ. Pneu- 
mind, matics, or the doctrine of ſpirits z Phyſics, whoſe objec! 
riſdom, isthe univerſe and the bodies contained therein; teleolo- 
fade x7, which explores the defign and end of the exittence 
iſbed i 0. ali bodies, and of all their aQions and changes, as 
(codewi far as human ſagacity can diſcover them; metaphyſies, 
which comprehends the general and abſtract natures and 
was and qualities of objects, containing ontology and coſmology; 
; which practical or moral phi/c/ophy, which lays down rules for 
Gb the right conduct of lite, and the atiainment of truc 
cr Tel happineſs; and logic, which unſolds the powers and di- 
rects the exerciſe of the intelligent and reaſoning faculty 
red, vn of the human mind. 
e know- PuiLocorny, practical, is that which lays down the rules 
| notion- of a virtuous and happy life; and excites us to the practice 
its, and thereof. | 
and the Prattical philoſaphy is properly ethics alone, or the method 
of leading a virtuous and happy life. Yet molt authors 
henſire : aide it into two kinds, aniwerable to the two forts of 
practice human actions to be directed thereby; viz. 1. Lod ic, 
procl 0! which governs the operations of tlie underſtanding. 
2% Erhics, properly ſo called, which direct thoſe of the 
the att will. 
php, fa Pliil.00FHyY, natural, See NATURAL. 
der Fi- Puitosorhr, moral, See MOR aL. 
ler Dio- Tun! vS0PHY is alſo frequently uſed for the particular 
is under Gxctrive or ſyſtem of opinions, broached by ſome con- 
us under lderable philoſopher, and eſpouſed, and adhered to by 
1ſame un- his ollowe rs. 
| In this ſenſe we ſay, 
| philoſo- #ILOSOPHY, Arabian, £1 i/iotclian, Carteſſan, Epicurean, 
to avery elch, Leibuitziau, Newtonian, Oricutaly Platauic, 
1 ſoeret, Hay %ratic. See PERIPATE CIC, &C. 
her. 21L020PHr is alſo uſed for a certain manner of philoſo- 
the fir lens; or certain principles, upon which all the enqui- 
d into in- nes thereby made do turn. 
ſuch due in this ſenſe we ſay, 
cs, Pr. ULOOPHY, c:rpuſerlar or atomical, mechanical, and ex- 
arteſians felinental See tlie adjectixes. 
of cach mesornr, again, is conſidered with regard to the age, 
ALAN 1 the place, wherein it was taught. 
\ TESIAN "a this ſenſe we lay, 8 
va e Art new, Kc. See MECHANICAL Philoſephys 
- f 2 Hill rr Ys ſcholaſtic, or che. See SCHOLASTIC. 
tical an eg PHiLTRE, PHILTRUM, in Pharmacy, &C. a 
e urin or FILTER, 
emp den hefe, formed of phie, J Love, is allo uſcd 
; there's ora dru z Or preparation } ; ] : h * oa » 
of nature tended will eckt * . » Or Charm, Which It 13 pre- 
| xeite love. 


jded int 


1t1Cs 3. 


latter: l 
4 
objec 


lie 5 * . . . 

dee Aſtinguihed into true and ſpurious: the 
OS F "Mg pells or charms, ſuppoſed to have an effect 
tue; heck 3 laws of nature, by ſome magic vir- 
0 1 4 
vicks, Kc, e ſaid to be given by old women, 


their natures, properties, and eſſects. 


The true philiers arc ſuppoſed to work their effet by 
ſome natural and magnetical power. There are many 
enthuſiaſtic authors who believe the reality of theſe ph 
ters; and alledge matter of fact in confirmation of their 
opinion : among the reſt is Van Helmont, who ſays, 
that, upon holding a certain herb in his hand for ſomc 
time, aud taking afterwards a little dog by the foot with 
the ſame hand, the dog followed him wherever he went, 
and quite deſerted his former maſter. 

He accounts for the phenomena of love tranſplanted by 
the touch of an herb: by aſſerting, that the heat commu- 
nicated to the herb, not coming alone, but animated by 
the emanations of the natural ſpirits, determines the herb 
towards the man, and identifies it to him : having then 
received this ferment, it attracts the ſpirit of rhe other 
object magnetically, and gives it an amorous motion. 
But all this is mere cant; and all phi/ters, whatever facts 
may be alledged in their favour, are mere chimeras. 
Naturaliſts atcribe an effect, ſomewhat of kin to that of 
a philter, to cantharides taken inwardly : theſe, it is true, 
tend to excite love, or rather luſt; but it is luſt in the 
general, not determined to any particular object; and 
they do it no otherwiſe than by irritating the fibres of 


the nerves and muſcles, by whoſe action the emiſſio ſe- 
minis is effected. Sce FILTER, 


PHIL TRATION, or Fii. TRATION. See Fir. TRATION. 
PHILYRA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to the ſub- 


ſtance on which ſome of the moſt ancient books are 
written. It is the inner bark of the 7i/ia, or common 
lime- tree. The emperor's library at Vienna has a book, 
written by Tully, never yet publiſhed, which is written 
on this ſubſtance. 


*HIMOSIS, e, properly ſignifying a ligature with 


packthread, (2:uwoy denoting packthread,) in Melicine, a 
diſcaſe of the penis, wherein the præputium is by a vio- 
lent infl.mmation glued, or ſtrongly conitringed, upon 
the glans z ſo as not to be capable of being drawn back, 
to uncover the glans. 

Sometimes a pms conceals chancres on or about the 
glans; and ſometimes it is fo violent, as o prevent the 
flowing out of'the matter; whence it cauſes an influm- 
mation or mortification of the part. When the prepuce 
is detained behind the glans, the caſe is called a PAAA- 
FHIMOSIS, 

This diforder is uſually communicated by commerce with 
unclean women, whereby the virulent matter lodged in 
the ſinuſes of the vagina infinuates itſelf betwixt the 
glans and præputium, where remaining, it occaſions an 
inflammation, with the phime/is : however inſtances have 
occurred of a natural ſtricture in the præputꝭ um, ſo that 
the glans cannot at all or with great difficulty be denu- 
dated. When the phims/'s does not proceed from in- 
fecition, it will be ſuthcient to bathe the parts in warm 
water: but if it be a venereal caſe, proper internal me- 
dicines are to be exhibited at the ſame time, wlll! the 
pain and other ſymptoms are mitigated, by wathing out 
the virulent matter with warm water, and frequentiy re- 
peating an injection of decoction of barley and honey. 
10 diſperſe the tumor, a diſcutient fomentation or cata- 
plaſm may be afterwards applied to the penis. 

The cure of a paraphimoſis in no-wiſe differs ſrom that 
of a ph:mo/is, except in the uſe of injections ; and in both 
caſes, if they ſtill prove obſtinate, the prepuce mult be 
cut, in order to reduce it to its natural ſtate or ſituation. 
Sce GONORKHOEA. 


PH1Mos1s is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe of the eyes, wherein 


the eye-lids are ſo bound together by the mediation of 
ſome glutinous matter, that they are not to be opened. 


PHLEBOI OMV, es ret, compounded of gael, veins 


and Tepuy:v, be cut, in Medicine and Surgery, bleeding ; or 
the art or operation of letting blood. See BLEEDING. 


PHLEGM, Ce, in Chemiſtry, an aqueous and inſipid 


fluid, ſuppoſed to be found in all natural bodies; col 
ciding with what the other philoſophers call water. 
Ph/cgm makes the fourth of the chemical clements, or 
elementary principles. 
In the diſtillation of vinegar, as alſo of all minerals and 
inodorous vegetables, phlegm comes out firſt ; in that of 
wine, laſt. 
This phlegm is ſuppoſed to be the common vehicle and 
diluter of all folid bodies; and in proportion to its quan- 
tity in their mixture are the other parts more languid and 
diſabled in their attraction: yet on the chemilts ſyitem, 
phlegm thould be a principle of action, as being neceilary 
to the diſſolution of the ſalt in bodies, and without which 
the ſalt muſt remain inactive. 
It is much to be queſtioned, whether this phegm can 
ever be procured without ſome mixture of other matters; 
that, which has the leaſt of them, mult come nearcit to 
the nature of a principle; and, on that account, rain- 
water ſhould attord it moſt. 
Phlegm, Boerhaave obſerves, drawn by diſtillation from 
vegetables, always carries with it ſomewhat of the ol 
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1 
PHL 
writers for an inflammation. Hippocrates alſo ſometimes 
uſes it to expreſs the violent heat in fevers. 
PHLEGMATIC, o,, a temperament, wherein 

phlegm, or pituita, is the prevailing humour. 


PHL 


of the vegetable, which it derives partly from the oil, 


and partly from the ſpirit reſiding therein. The ſame 
phlegm, by frequently reiterated diſtiVations, lays aſide 


molt of its ſmell, and approaches nearer to pure water; 


but it never becomes perfectly ſuch. Add, that the pureſt 
dillilled water, if expoſed a few days to the ſun, is much 
changed and rendered turbid. 

That phlegm is not an elementary body, Mr. Boyle argues 
from its different powers and properties: the phlegm of 
wine, and that of moſt liquors, have qualities that make 
them differ from mere water,and alſo from each other: the 


| pore of vitriol, that author obſerves, is an effectual re- 


medy againſt burns, and a valuable noſtrum for diſcuſſing 
hard tumors; and that of vinegar will extract a ſaccha- 
rine ſweetneſs out of lead, and even diſſolve corals with 
long digeſtion; and that of ſugar of lead is ſaid to diſſolve 
even pearls. | 

In effect, the characters which ſerve to denominate a 
fluid, phlegm, or water, among the chemiſts, are inſipi- 


dity, and volatility z yet quickſilver has both theſe, which 


nobody pretends to be phlegm. Add, that it appears, 
from ſeveral experiments, that water itſelf, by repeated 
diſtillations, may be converted into earth: yet water, the 
ſame author obſerves, has a much fairer prerence to be an 
element, than any other of the tria prima. 

Add, that, as to the qualities which occaſion that name 
to be given any viſible ſubſtance ; viz. its being fluid, in- 
ſipid, and inodorous, we have never yet ſeen any of theſe 
ſeparated ſubſtances, which the chemiſts call phleg m, 
which were perfectly deſtitute both of taſte and ſmell. 
Common falt, and ſeveral other ſaline bodies, diſtilled 
ever ſo dry, will each yield a large quantity of phlegm ; 
which can no other way be accounted for but from this, 
that among the various operations of the fire on the mat- 
ter of a concrete, ſeveral particles of that matter are re- 
duced to a ſhape and ſize, requiſite to compoſe ſuch a 
liquor as the chemiſts call phlegm, or water. 


PHLEGM, in the Animal Oeconomy, is one of the four hu- 


mours, whereof the ancients ſuppoſed the maſs of blood 
to conſiſt. 
Phlegm is the ſame that is otherwiſe called r1TuITA. 


PHLEGMAGOGUE, $a2y pay wes formed from gasſwe, 
pituita, and aſuy, te drive or draw, a medicine proper to 
' purge phlegm, or pituita. 


Agaric, hermodactyls, turbith, and jalap, are reputed 


p hiegmagogues. 
EGMASIA, a word uſed by ſome of the medical 


Phlegmatic conſtitutions are ſubject to rheums, defluxions, 
&C. 


PHLEGMON, #2e[;aorn, formed from gx ſev, to burn, or 


inflame, in Surgery, a general name for all hot or in- 
flamed tumors, formed in the flethy or bloody parts of 
the body. 

An INFLAMMAT10N, attended with a conſiderable ſwel- 

ling of the parts, conſtitutes a phlegmon. 

If the blood be good and laudable, aud only peccant in 

quality, it is called a true phlegmon. 

When corrupted and adulterated with bile, or pituita, it 

is called a baſtard phlegmon; in which caſe, it partici- 

pates of the eryſipelas, ema, or ſcirrhus. 

The blood, here extravaſated, produces a heat, redneſs, 

tenſion, renitency, pulſation, and great pain. The bubo, 

carbuncle, furuncle, puſtules, and other tubercles ariſing 


from the blood, are all reducible to the 222 &c. | 


The ophthalm'a, parotides, ſquinancy, and even pleuriſy 
and penipneumony, are ſpecies of the phlegmon. 

If the proximate cauſe of theſe tumors be enquired into, 
we ſhall find it generally riſes from too thick or viſcid a 
{tate of the blood, Cagnating in the anaſtomoſes of the 


| ſmalleſt veins and arteries; fo that the blood being pro- 


pelled in larger quantities than can paſs through thoſe 
veſſels, it muſt of conſequence excite the ſymptoms that 
are the attendants of this tumor, and oecaſion great diſor- 
der at every part where ſuch ſtagnation is made, 
No part of the body, whether external or internal, is 
erfectly exempt from this ſort of tumor, not even the 
Bo themſclves ; but it is more common in the fat and 
glands than elſewhere. 
The cauſes of this ſtagnation of the blood are either ex- 
ternal or internal. 
Among the external, are all wounds, fractures, luxations, 
contuhons, punctures, by thorns and ſplinters, with a 
too great comprellion of the veſſels, whether by too ſtrict 
a bandape, or by other means; each of which obſtructing 
the paſſage of the blood through its minute veſſels, either 
by dividing, bruifing, compreſling, or diſtorting them, 
may give riſe to this tumor. 
Aud 10 theſe may be added burns of all kinds, with too 


PHLEOS, in Botany. Sce PHeos. 3 
PHLEUM, in the Linnzxan 1 of Botany, a grats cal 


- d 
PHLOGIDLAUGIA, formed from 275180, L Hen, 


P HL 


violent cold, the too great motio 
ternal application of ſharp and robes { dhe ex. 
the (kin, and others, which ſtop the pores tf pn $ tg 
impede the circulation of the blood. Ne in, ang 
Among the internal cauſes, are to 
great acrimony of the blood, as in 
blood's abounding in too great quantities or he; 
thick a conſiſtence, or, laſtly, its circulatin A. 
with too violent a motion; for by this laſt In the body 
groſſer particles of the blood are protruded Son the 
in, as it were, in the ſmaller veſſels, through which 4 
cannot find a paffage and this is eſpecially the p \ the 
a ſudden cold is given to the body from a "be e when 
treme heat. In ſhort, every thing will pr 2 of ez. 
ſtruction that makes either the parti e 


cles of 
large, or the mouths of the veſlels — kal ndr 


to receive them. 
The reſolution or diſperſion of a tumor of thi 
only praQicable when the tumor is of a mild 
when it is in a ſound habit of body, and when the blood 
is not yet too viſcid, or too violent in its motio Te 
ſuppuration follows when the inflammation is n * 
lent, the circulation more rapid; but = * 
pid; but yet the mak « 
blood ſomewhat temperate and free from acti 6 
That is, when the blood becoming more inſpifed, cn 
its larger particles ſticking in the more minute veſſel; A 
find no paſſage ; but the ſmall veſſels are burſt by th 
preſſure and impulſe of the obſtructed blood, ſo that thi 
contents are extravaſated in the fat, fleſh, and * 
iy Upon this extravaſation, the more ſubtle Ky: 
ud parts of the blood putrefy, by means of the ore» 
heat, and become fœtid and acrimonious, and —_ 
the adjacent 2 the fluids thus changed or corrupted, 
are, by the ſurgeons, called matter or pus; and this d 
ſeveral kinds, according to its conſiſtence and colour; : 
it is either white, yellow, greeniſh, reddiſh, or parti. 
coloured. 
When the forementioned ſymptoms are much more vis. 
lent, and the blood at the ſame time more acrimonioy; 
than it ought to be, this inflammation generally terminates 
in a gangrene: for, in that caſe, the ſmalleſt arteries ax 
veins are corrupted, burſt, and broke; and hence the 
adjacent parts are «diſſolved and corrupted by theſe es. 
travaſated acrimonious humours, and particularly the ſkin 
is very ſubject to be filled with puſtules, when its cuticle 
has been ſeparated, as in burns. 
The ſanies contained in theſe puſtules and elſewhere is 
uſually termed ichor, and is generally of a pale reddiſh 
caſt, and ſometimes brown or livid, which is much worſe; 
for unleſs the patient in this cafe is timely atliſted, the 
ſymptoms of inflammation all go off, the tumor, relilt 
ance, heat, redneſs, pain, and pulſation, gradually dil. 
appear, aud the limb becomes flaccid and cold; it after- 
wards turns pale, and becomes dead and inſenſible, and 
the inflammation creeps to ſome other part. 
If this caſe be treated with medicines too hot, too aſtrin- 
gent, cooling, fat, acrimontous, cr narcotic z or if tie 
parts be bound too tight, the fleth quite dies, its palenc!s 
turns to a livid lead colour; and the incloſed ſanics, fin- 
ing no vent, becomes more acrimonious, and fo greatly 
corrodes the adjacent parts, as to deſtroy all ſenſe an 
motion, and brings an an entire ſphacelation of the wvole 
limb. But if the inflamed part be full of glands, and the 
blood very thick, glutinous, and tough, the {mall vetic)s 
are then ſtrongly ſtuffed up with it, and impacled t0- 
gether; and the parts loſing their ſenſation, become 
changed into a hard tumor, called a ſeirrhus. I be 
cure of phlegmons is by diſperſing or ſuppuration ti 
methods for bringing on theſe, fee under INFLAMST 
TION and SUrpURaTIon, Ieiſter. 
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typhoidea, or cat's-tail zra/s by Scheuhzer, which ver 
with this author, a diltinct genus of plants, 0! 3 
dria digynia claſs : the characters of which rej hed 
cup is a glume, containing one flower; it 15 bi rut 
long, ld, and compreſſed, and opens into organ 
pointed ſummit z the valves are ere, hollowe b vers 
preſſed, equal in ſize, and bearded ; the _ p en 
poſed of two valves, ſhorter than thoſe of t 4 2 : 
outer one, which is the larger, ſurrounding t 7 wehe 
ſmaller one; the ſtamina are three capillary ae 
longer than the cup ; the antheræ are oblong, an ſh; 
into two at the ends; the germen of the piſtil is * x 
the ſtyles are two in number, ſmall and boots — 
ſtigmata are plumoſe ;; the cup and 8 
ſeed, which is ſingle, and of a roundiſh tor 

are five ſpecics. 


. 7 : : name 0 bh 
avs jv, aka in Natural Hyjtory, ne, and it 
claſs of inflammable foſſils, of a pure tes 
fome degree tranſparent. Ot 


— — 


of this clals are the ſulphurs, otpiments, zornics, and 
ben . h/ this name diſtin guided from the r u- o- 
ill. + a6». .& 1 12 

NOS the name of a ſtone found in Ægypt, and 
ſome chry/itis, from its colour reſembling gold. 

called NcikRI A, derived from gn«y1G@, and . 
pxL0GH Natural Hiſtory, the name o a claſs of foſſils, 
1 gers of which are, that the bodies contained in 
mable, of a coarſe and impure texture, and 


not Eat. is claſs are divided into two general or- 
bodiesof this oo into five genera. Thoſe of the 
ar are ſuch as are found looſe, and in detached 
Ap thoſe of the ſecond, ſuch as are found conſti- 
— ſtrata. The genera of the firſt order, are 
dereriſe, jet, and the afohalta : and thoſe of the ſe- 
am 4, canal and common coal. wy 4 
PLOGISTON, formed of ,, I am inflamed, in Che- 
, is defined to be the moſt pure and ſimple inflam- 
22 rinciple. That ſuch a principle exiſts, in various 
yo * modes of combination, in different bodies 
P fat, which has been long and generally acknowledged. 
gms bodies have been obſerved to be capable, by expo- 
fure to fire with the concurrence of air, of ne 
of producing lame, of augmenting the fire, and of main- 
nining and ſupporting it; while other bodies, by expo- 
fure to fire, did indeed, become hot, red, and luminous, 
but were incapable of producing Fame and of maintain- 
ing fire. Hence chemiſts have been alwa s led to diſtin- 
ich theſe two kinds of bodies, calling the former com- 
ultible, and the latter incombuſtible; and they ſup- 
ſed, that the inflammability of combuſtible bodies was 
the efect of a principle, which did not exiſt in thoſe 
that were incombuſtible. However ſome late writers 
kave controverted this hypotheſis, and the diſtinction 
founded _ it. . _—_— e _ ro 
iFerence between the fubſtances Which Are called in- 
— and others which alſo contain phlogi/ton may 
be this, that in the former the heat, or the vibration oc- 
caboned by the emiſſion of their own phlegiſton, may be 
{ſicient to occaſion the emiſſion of more till the whole 
be exhauſted; that is, till the body * 1 gr a7 you 
Whereas in bodies which are not inflammable, the heat 
occaſioned by the emiſſion of their own phlog:/fon may 
not be ſufficient for this purpoſe, but an additional heat 
ab extra may be neceſſary. 
M. $cnebier, another edo author who has treated 
ol this ſubject, does not ſeem willing to allow, that there 
is any body to be found which is incombuſtible, or proof 
againſt fire; and he obſerves, that even if ſuch a body 
were found, it would not be reaſonable to conclude, that 
it had no phlogiſton, but only that ph/og:/7on adheres moſt 
tenaciouſly, to thoſe bodies which reſiſt the . of 
fire; and he adds, that there is no body which remains 
incombuſtible, if phlogi/lon be added it, to facilitate 
8 err of that which it already contains. This 
inflammable principle cannot be ſeparated from the other 
rinciples of bodies and obtained —— z and, conſequent- 
7, as it is impoſſible to diſcover all the 2228 
which are peculiar to it, and which diſtinguiſh it from 
all _ | 3 = 2 nature has been very 
imperfectly underſtood. ence the ancient chemiſts 
gs it with oil and ſulphur, which are only ſub- 
ances into the compoſition of which a great quantity of 
— 2 . nor did they ſeem to know, that 
niy one inflammable principle exiſts, always the ſame, 
always ſimilar to itſelf, in olle ſulphur, — and all 
other bodies, which the modern chemiſts ſince the time 
of Stahl have ſuſſiciently aſcertained : ſo that it is now 
3 out 5 is the _ in _ three 
at clatles OF natural bodies, i. e. in the animal, veget- 
* and mineral kingdoms. That which is extracted 
tom minerals is preciſely the ſame with that of the char- 
coal of animal and vegetable ſubſtances; phlogi/ton may 
4. = tranſmitted from bodies of one claſs to thoſe of 
ut the yy J it produces, in this caſe, the ſame effects 
e, ob a 2 as 3 * immediately from the bodies of 
ouble⸗ vans Heer a 1 5 Aſter all the com- 
com- r % ich it may have paſſed, it remains 
com- Nane 8 ame, and always comes forth with its 
p, the was characters. Beccher calls this principle in- 
ner ot le earth, and Stahl called it the principle of in- 
et ganmadilt or phlog ion. 
irided the jv — iſlike the term phlogiſſon, and call 
adiſh; ut there — rer the elementary fire of bodies : 
id the or any other 1 to be no juſt objection againſt giving that 
le the other name to a real ſomething, the preſence or 


Mence of which mak . : : 
re m 
The dies as that of metullic ſo remarkable a difference in bo- 


well known effects. Whereas the term fire, uſed to ds: 
note a conſtituent principle of natural bodies, is more 
ambiguous, becauſe in common acceptation it includes 
heat, which has no more proper connection with phlo- 
Cilion than it has with water or any other conſtituent part 
of bodies ; and it will be neceſſary to recur perpetually 
to the diſtinction of fire in a ſtate of action and fire in- 
active or quieſcent. | | 

It has been controverted among writers on this ſubject, 
whether phlogi/7on be pure elementary fire in its ſtate of 
combination with the bodies in which it is found, if in 
this ſtate it be ſuſceptible of combining without any in- 
termediate ſubſtance z or whether, in order to this com- 
bination, it be neceſſary that this element ſhould be pre- 
viouſly combined with ſome other ſubſtance, and conſe- 


- quently, that it is only a ſecondary principle. In favour 


of the former opinion it is urged, that the inflammable 
1 2u of bodies cannot be ſeparated and procured 
from bodies in any other ſtate than that of free and active 
fire, and that it is deprived of its activity by the union 
which it contracts with other ſubſtances. If this be the 
caſe, phlogiſton has no other property than thoſe whicli 
ariſe from the union of pure fire with the ſeveral ſub- 
itances to which it is united. But it is alledged on the 
contrary, that when p#4/og:/2on is taken from one body by 
means of another applied to it, it unites with this as ſoon 
as it is diſengaged from the former; and, therefore, the 
advocates of this opinion maintain, that it is not procured 
pure and alone, becauſe it only quits one combination to 
enter at the ſame time into another. 
Scnebier maintains, that the phlogi/ton, which falls under 
our obſervation, ſcems to be always united to an acid; 
and that which appears to be the moſt generally combined 
with it is the vitriolic acid, which, at leaſt, abounds in 
all combuſtible bodies. But he conjectures, that it is not 
always the ſame vitriolic acid, that is united to phlogi/fton ; 
and that the difference in the effe produced by pe- 
gion in the bodies, where it is found, proceeds from the 
different acids with which it is combined in them. Thus, 
when it is united with the vitriolic acid, it forms. ſulphur ; 
when it is combined with ſea- ſalt, it produces, as he ſays, 
phoſphorus ; and joined with nitre, it loſes its qualities 
and concentrates itſelf in bodies by means of that univn. 
Although pen, ſays this writer, exhibits itſelf almoſt 
always under an oily form, and more eſpecially in char- 
coal, which 1s its proper mine or matrix, nevertheleſs it 
is not oil, but is poſſeſſed of qualities that are peculizr to 
it. The flame of charcoal has not the acidity of the flame 
produced by oil; the former is rather of a blueiſh caſt ; 
the latter of a whitiſh colour. The flame of charcoal 
leaves behind it ncither ſmake nor ſoot ; the flame of oil 
produces both, in quantities that depend upon the nature 
of the oil; the ether itſelf is more or leſs impregnated 
with a fuliginous vapour; burning charcoal exhales a 
pen of ſubtile matter, which does not appear under a 
urning form, ſuch as the gas; and the reſult of this 
obſervation ſeems to be, that phlagiſton is nat envetoped 
with a ſubſtance of ſufficient denſity to let the ſuligindus 
particles eſcape like oils which waſte away. The malig- 
nant vapour, which is formed by burning charcoal, bears 
ſeveral characters of phlogi/ton ; like this latter, it is not 
coagulable ; it has the ſame affinity with acids; it pro- 
duces the fame effects that refult from the vapours ot 
bodies in putrefaction, with this exception, that the va- 
pour of charcoal appears more diſengaged than that which 
ariſes from putriſied bodies; but nothing ſeems to aſcer- 
tain more fully the reſemblance of theſe three vapours, 
than their allnity with the acid; and accordingly we 
ſind that the ouly method of removing their pernicious 
effects, is to make an acid evaporate in all places, where 
theſe effects are apprehended : in the uſe of this method, 
the acid, probably, envelopes the phlogi/ion, and dimi- 
niſhes its activity and volatility. Thus allo acids diminith 
the effects of intoxication from drinking, becaule they act 
upon the p//og://cn of wine, which attacks the nerves, in 
the ſame manner as they act upon that of charcoal, when 
it is diffuſed through a chamber. Although p-/og:/75n is 
ellentially volatile, it is nevertheleſs fixed, when it is not 
expoſed in the air to the action of fire. Senebier is in- 
clined to conſider flame as the conduQor of p//og:/791 3 
and this notion ſeems to be confirmed by an experiment 
of M. de Button. 
However the queſtion concerning the nature of p+/og:/7on 
be determined, the power which chemiſts have of trans- 
ſerring the inſlammable principle from one combination 
to another, by combuſtion and diſſipation, has furniſhed 
them with the means of making many important obſer- 
vations on the eſfects which it produces in chemical ope- 
rations, and of diſcovering the properties which it com- 
municates to the ſeveral ſubſtances with which it unites, 
dome of theſe we ſhall collect together, and recite in the 
ſcquel of this article. 
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1, all one ſub} one, &c. and which may be transferred from 

e ol a ance to another, according to certain known 
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produces a new compound, which becomes inflammable 


and capable of producing heat and light more or leſs 
eaſily, according to the quantity of phlogiſton united 


with it, and the manner of its combination. 


hined. 


in ſome caſes renders them opake. 


ſubſtances, as earths. 


21/ton, which he has not been able to exhibit in the form 


of air, and which has never yet been exhibited by itſelf 


in any form, ſeem to conſtitute all the kinds of air 
with which he is acquainted. See on this ſubject a 
"Treatiſe on the various kinds of Gaſes, by the inge- 


nious author of the Chemical Dictionary, in the Appen- 


dix, chap. 17. 
Dr. Prieſtley has alſo ſhewn how common air is depraved 
and rendered unfit for the purpoſes of reſpiration, com- 


buſtion, &c. by uniting with the p-4/og7/on diſcharged from |. 


the lungs of animals, from burning bodies, from calcined 
metals, from putrifying ſubſtances, &c. and in ſome caſes 
being ſaturated with it, ſo as hereby to become phlogiſti- 
cated. And as a varicty of cauſes contributes to the re- 
leaſe and diſcharge of phlogi/ton from bodies in which it 
is combined, and from which by certain proceſſes it is 
diſengaged, which by uniting with the air diminiſhes it, 
precipitates its fixed air, and renders it noxious, he has 
difcovered that vegetating plants purify the air by imbib- 


ing its phlogi/ton, and that the agitation of water is alſo | 


conducive to the ſame beneficial purpoſe. 
A general abſtract of his diſcoveries may be found under 
the articles Aix and Boop. See alſo FIRE and HEAT. 
It is obſerved, that there is no claſs nor kind of ſalts, 
that do not contain phlogi/ion and that have not aſſinitics 
with it. It has the greateſt affinity with acids, inſomuch 
that ſome writers have contended, that there is no ph/s 
giſion without an acid. Of all the acids, the nitrous is 
that which has the greateſt aſſinity with the inflammable 
- principle : its volatility, colour, and ſmell, its inferiority 
of itrength compared with vitriolic acid, its inflammabi- 
lity and total decompoſition by inflammation prove, that 
2 is one of the conſtituent parts of that acid; and 
eſides, it is known to act more ſtrongly in general than 
vitriolic acid upon all bodies that contain the inflammable 
principle, and more effectually deprives them of this 
principle, as is the caſe in the ſolutions of metals. In a 
dry ſlate it unites with phlogi//on in the moſt intimate 
manner, and forms a kind of tulphur that may be called 
nitrous ſulphur, which is fo inflammable, that it kindles 
as ſoon as it is formed, and can never, therefore, be ob- 
tained alone and uninflamed. 
The marine acid is that which it is moſt difficult to com- 
bine with phlagiſlon; for though it is lighter and more 
volatile than the vitriolic acid, it is incapable of acting 
upon many inflammable matters, as oils, or at leaſt, acts 
upon them in a very feeble manner, and takes little of 
the phlogiſion from metals. Beſides Macquer ſays, that 
there is no immediate combination of marine acid with 
Fee or marine ſulphur; the yaosPHoRUs of Kunc- 
et not being, he ſays, of this kind, as Stahl and other 
chemiſts have peta nd Weg The union of phlogi/ton 
with the vitriolic acid in a dry ſtate is known to produce 
ſulphur, che inſlammability of which is cauſed by the 
phlogiſlon contained in it, and which is decompoſed by 
the burning of its phlogi/lon. Some have even tuppoſed, 
that the different combination of eg with different 
acids may be one of the cauſes of the different affinities 
of bodies to cach other. 
Phlogiſion allo unites itſelf with alkalis; and this union 
is manifeſt in putrid exhalations. Morcover, volatile al- 
kalis produce the ſame eſfects that ariſe from the phls- 
gi/tan ; they render the blood more fluid, increaſe its cir- 


| culation, and excite perſpiration ; and the 


This prin- 
ciple, united with bodies naturally ſolid, diminiſhes their 
hardneſs and renders them more fuſible; and it likewiſe 
diminiſhes the fixedneſs of the body in which it is com- 
It increaſes the abſolvte gravity, and frequently 
the ſpecific gravity of bodies into which it enters; and 
Subſtances, which 
have neither ſmell nor colour, acquire generally one or 
the other, and frequently both, by their union with the 
inflammable principle; and hence chemiſts have been in- 
clined to conſider it as the principle of colours and ſmells; 
although ſome bodies which contain phlogi/7on in a ſmall 
quantity have neither any ſenſible colour nor ſmell. It 
is obſerved that phlogi/ton is not equally diſpoſed to unite 
with all ſubſtances that it combines very diſſicultly with 
fluid, volatile and light matters, ſuch as air and water 
but it may be eafily combined with ſolid, fixed, and heavy 
And it ſerves as a kind of inter- 
mediate ſubſtance for uniting together bodies that are 
either incapable of uniting, or that unite with difhculty 
without it. The combination of hg with different 
kinds of air and alſo with water, has been illuftrated and | 
.. evinced by a variety of experiments by Dr. Prieſtley : all 
the kinds of air, he ſays, that appear to be eſſentially 
diſtin from each other are fixed air, acid, and alka- 
line; becauſe theſe and another principle, called phle- 


are equally ſuffocating to thoſe who b 
is impregnated with them. The ß 
themſelves with phlogiſton, when the 
veſſels with charcoal or ſimilar ſub 
theſe alkalis ſeem to have leſs af; 
the vitriolic and nitrous acids, or even En tien 
earths. Phlogi/ton alſo unites itſelf with n the metallic 
ces under a dry f | whic earthy ſubſt1,. 
y +orm, and which are much n 
ſuch as clays, to which it adheres with n {Ave 
it ſeems to be moſt diſpoſed to unite Lg force: 1. 
when it is in the ſtate of oil, of ſoot, or y theſe ent 
coals of vegetable and animal matters ; Tour. The 
than ſingular combinations of the earth "= MOthing et 
ganiſed bodies with the inflammable Prin . of theſe ce 
or fat : and yet this principle does not ſo ple of theiroil 
the earth of coals as not to quit it, in 90 ud ather 0 
with other ſubſtances with which it has a fle, "in 
ty, as with the vitriolic, nitrous, and ph Fa aff. 
8 with metallic earths. PolFhertc acid, 
oreover, phlogi/ton appears to be int; f 
with metals; Shhote they Noſe matey comin 
ties, and with it they recover them. This is 3 © Proper. 
has been long known and demonſtrated. The ire 
of weight between a metal and its calx has Tr N 
menon, which has much puzzled the chemiſt > pens 
loſophers. Some, in order to account for this tif. * 
have afcribed abſolute levity to phlogi//on which, boden 
combined with the calx under the form of metal, din? 
niſhes its weight. The true cauſe of this differs. 
firſt ſuggeſted by Jean Rey, in the beginning of * 
century (fee Potential HAT), but for — ears i 0 
little known or regarded: however, it has blew 2 
ly aſcertained by the late experiments of Hales Prietkr 
Lavoiher, &c. on fixed AIR. See CalcixaAriox. ko 
The diſtinguithing characters of pblogi/ton are moſt dex: 
ly diſcerned by comparing the properties of metals with 
thoſe of their calces. The latter are generally Leaks 
more ſolid, more fixed, leſs denſe, leſs fuſible, and et 
opake than the former. Thus lead and tin are very ſaf. 
metals; nevertheleſs, when lead is calcined and aſter- 
wards melted, al glaſs is formed much harder than the 
lead from which it was produced. Tin, which caicine; 
ſtill more completely than lead, is cafily changeable ints 
white earth, the parts of which, though very fine, arc 
ſo hard, that they are employed to poliſh very hard bo- 
dies, as ſteel, glaſs, &c. SeePurTrTy. 
The molt volatile ſemi-metals, as regulus of antimony 
and zinc, are changed by burning their pen int 
perſectly ſixed earths. Regulus of antimony and tin are 
fufible with a gentle heat; yet the calces of theſe metals 
are juſtly conſidered among the moſt refractory bodies 
The denſity, opacity, and duQility which metals receive 
from their i, evidently proceed from the particu- 
lar manner in which the parts of the phlog:/7on are applicd 
to thoſe of the metallic carths. 
Many facts have been lately urged to evince the identity 
of phlegiſion and the electrie matter: they reſemble one 
another in the light and ſmell they afford, and in the 
effecis they produce ou animals and vegetables; they both 
accelerate the circulation of the blood, and of the lap; 
they augment the fluidity of both; they alike occahon 
cutaneous eruptions, remove obſtructions in the veliels, 
irritate the muſcles, and act upon them when all other 
ſtimulants are ineſfectual. They concur in developing 
the parts of animals and vegetables in promoting their 
growth: animals, that are killed by lightning or by the 
electrical ſpark, ſeem to be aſſected in the ſame mann 
with thoſe that are ſuffocated by mephitic or phlogiltic 
vapours. The ſame cauſes, which diſſipate the electric 
fluid, feem alſo to diſlipate the phlcg:/ton, and to occalivn 
a ſtate of bodily inquietude in perſons who ate valctudi- 
nary, by depriving them of too large a _ of fh 
giſ/on : thus, a moiſt and humid air affects both the one 
and the other in the ſame manner. The moments Pre- 
ceding thunder- ſtorms are burthenſome and opprele, 
becauſe they accumulate on the nerves too great * w-_ 
tity of phlogi/icn, or electrical fluid. This, like % 
melts and calcines metals, and reviviſies their calces. - 
Phlogifton and the electrical fluid are known to ett 
evaporation ; the electrical ſpark inſects the air, * 
phlegiſton does where it abounds; they both os Enke 
air, diminiſh common air, and form a precipitate in 
water. 8 Pe 
From theſe and other ſimilar eſſects, it is cone her is ot 
not without reaſon, that the electric matter = ow 
contains phlogiſion. See Theory of BORES eller; 
Light is alſo {oppoſed to be a modification o/. 45 
. : . bable, not oni! Ji 
and this ſuppoſition is rendered provav', the electric 
many electrical phenomena, if the identity ofthe fg, 
. ted. but by the known 140 
matter and phlogi/ton be admittc d, bu hich contain 
that no other ſubſtances beſides hy 9 Hl 
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are capable of ignition, and of becoming lu- 
b For an account of ſeveral curious obſervations 
min eperime ats relating to phlogi/ion, in its connection 
f . See f 
vith = miſts and philoſophers have aſcribed a very 
— operation and uſe to phlogi/ton, in the whole 
extent of nature. See A1R, BLOOD, COMBUSTION, 
GE CCTORS) METALS, MuscuLAR Motion, Nu- 
oNDU 


31110, PLANTS, PUTREFACTION, VEGETATION, 
Ti N 


phlegif 


* author, however, in a Diſcourſe on Phlogiflon, has 
- __ d the gencrally received doctrine concerning ph/c- | 
attack * he concludes with ſaying, that nothing true 
* ain is known concerning the nature of this prin- 
ogy 5 on the ſubject of this article, Chemical Dic. 
Cl "AE 


oF: Phlagiſton. 
Eng te publihed in the abbe Rozier's Journal; and 
F 5 


q b 
2283 and indefatigable Dr. Prieſtley informs 
the editor, that from ſome late NPE er . i 2 
Tied, he has reaſon to conclude, that phlog:fion is 15 
fFammable K IR, in a ſtate of combination with 9 1 
ſtance, juſt as fixed air is contained in chalk, &c, With 
+ view of aſcertaining the nature and reality of phlogiſlon, 
he threw the ſocus of a burning lens on ſome calx of 
lead, out of which all air had been expelled, when it we 
confined in inffammable air. The conſequence was, that 
the air was rapidly abſorbed, lead was formed, and what 


P H E 


little white itching pimples, or veſiculæ, arifing on the 
ſkin, chiefly between the fingers, and about the wriſt; 
and full of a limpid ſerum, _ 

Theſe ſometimes degenerate into the itch, and ſometimes 
into tetters. They are cured like other cutaneous erup- 
tions. 


PpnLycravæ alſo denote little ulcerous veſicles, ariſing 


ſometimes on the adnata, and ſometimes on the cornea, 

of the eye, like ſo many little bladders full of water : they 

are popularly called bli/ters in the eyes. | 

They appear like grains of millet ; and, when produced 
y a ſharp corroding humour, occaſion violent pain : the 
uſtules on the adnata are red; thoſe on the cornea are 
lackiſh, if near to the ſurface z but whiter, if deeper. 

They are cured by diſcutients and driers. 


Sencbicr's Mem. ſur le Phlo- | PHLYSIS, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs an erup- 


tion on the ſkin, from a redundance of humours. 


Obſervations, &c. on Air, in 5 vols. vo. paſſim. | PHLYST ANA, formed from 92vo, ee, ebullio, I boil, 


bubble, &c. in Medicine, a diſeaſe which produces buboes, 
or tumors, full of a ſerous humour. 

The phly/tzna is a virulent diſeaſe. The buboes it occa- 
ſions are ſometimes large, livid, pale, black, or of any 
colour different from that of the natural fleſh; and, 
when pierced, the fleſh frequently appears ulcerated un- 
der them. 

They are uſually occaſioned by a hot, ſharp humour; and 
ariſe on all parts of the body ; but they are moſt danger- 
ous on the cornea of the eye. 


remained of the air was juſt as inflammable as at firſt. | PHLYZATION, a puſtule or inflammation on the ſkin, or 


From about forty ounce meaſures of the air, obtained 
from iron by oil of vitriol, he got about five penny-weights 
lead. "5 

PILOGITES, in Natural Iliſteryi a name given by Pliny 
and other authors to a ſtone, which they ſay had the 
appearance of flames of fire, bubbling up an 
ſeveral points within it. It is ſometimes called alſo pe- 
tes. 

Some have ſuppoſed that the ancients meant no more by 
this diſtinction, than to expreſs a fire colour lodged in 
the ſtone. 

Pliny ranks the p:b/ogites among the gems, but Sabinus 
and others place it among the larger [tones 2 and we 
have from ſome parts of Germany, a ſpar, with radia» 
tions of a fiery red in a white ground, which looks as 
like flames as any thing one could expect in a ſtone ; but 
whether this, or ſome other, be the ſtone called petrified 
flames of fire by the collectors of that nation, we are 
not aſſured. 

PHLOGONLEF, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs} 
of follils, uſually included by authors with many others 
of a very different kind, under the general name pyritæ. 
"Theſe are defined to be compound, inflammable, metallic 
bodies, found in ſmall maſſes, and of determinately an- 
gular figures. Of this claſs of bodies there are three 
genera, viz. the pyricubia; the pyrofagonta; and the 
Nripaligenia. See PYRICUBIUM, &c. 

PHLOGOSIS, ®aoywry, in Surgery, ſometimes denotes a 
light degree of the oPHTHALMIA : in general it denotes 
2 diſpoſition to inflammation. 
When the inflammation of the eye is light and gentle, it 
15 called a phlogo/is ; when very ſevere, a CHEM 0815. 

THLOGUS, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the an- 
cients to ſeveral ſpecies of the 7r:s5 id gladiolus, and by 
ſome to the fammula jowis, a ſort of c'ematitis, ſo called 
becauſe of the violent heat of its leaves to the taſte. 

PHLOMIS, in Botany. See SAG * tree. 

PHLOMON Hirphanomaticon, in the Botanical Writings of 
the Ancients, a name given to the common white mullein. 
The upper part of the thyrſus, or ſpike of flowers of this 
Pant, was N. uſed in the garlands and corone of 

ancients; and it is named by Dioſcorides and others 
among the yellow flowers in a uſe on that occaſion. 

OX, lychnidea, or baſtard lychnis, in Botany, a genus 

7 the pentandria monogynia elaſs: its charaQters are, that 
* N is hypocrateriform, the filaments unequal, 
wd 8 calyx priſmatic, and the lruit a cap- 
— ing three cells, and a ſingle ſeed. There are 

PHILYACOGRAPHIA, form 2 
vas, trifler, of 1 8 wr ere v. ak ad 
urleſque imitation of ſome grave and ſeri ad 7 we 
ticularly a tragedy t |; 5 f us picce; par- 
N bens = raveſtied into a comedy. 
zol. 9 3 ſame thing with the HIL A- 

ere were ſeveral kinds of phlyacography, which had 
_ — names. See W pk 2 

parodies, which have been made of ſome parts of 

Cotton; 3 33 che Virgil Traveſty of Scarron and 

ö ival ns of 5 from the Rival 

1 i ome pieces of operas, the muſic 

ge 1s applied to low xk eee week: are com- 

e notion of phlyacographics, 


PHOC/AANA. 
PHOEBUS, in Mythology, à name given to AroLTo. 
PHCENICI \N charater 
PHQENICOP FER US, in Orn:tho/ogy, a genus of the grallæ, 


Punrtavas, formed of g, I am bot, 


the bliſters ariſing on it after being burnt or ſcalded with 
a hot liquor. 


PHOBOS, Fear, in Mythology, was perſonified by the 


Greeks, and repreſented with the head of a lion. Sce 
Fe AR. 


riſing to PHOCA, in Zozlogy, a genus of the order of fere, and 


claſs of mammalia, in the Linnzan ſyſtem : its characters 

are, that the number of fore-teeth in the upper jaw is ſix, 

which are parallel, the exterior being larger than the 

others; in the lower jaw there are four, parallel, diſtin, 

equal and alittle obtuſe ; there is one canine tooth in each 

jaw, though Pennant reckons two; the grindeis are five 

or ſix, which have three points; there are no external 

ears, and the hind feet are palmated. To this genus be- 

long three ſpecies, viz. the SE a-bear, the sEA-lion, and 

SE A- CAF. 

Dr. Parſons derives the generic name pbeca, ſrom enn, 

or according to Dr. Charleton, from Bwxn, ſignifying a 
noiſe or kind of grunting made by theſe animals. He alfo 

reduces to this genus the ANA, the $01L or SFAL, and 
the w ALRUS or mers. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 109, &c. 
See PORPESSE. 


Sec CHARACTER. 


in the Linnzan claſs of birds; ot which there is one 
ſpecies. See FLAMINGO. 


PHOENICOPUS ygallinula, in Ornithology, a name by which 


ſome authors have called a bird, more uſually known by 
the name TRINGA. 


PHOENICURUS, ®omxzpc;, in Ornithology, a name by 


which the ancient naturaliſts called the ui, or RE D- 
START. 


PHOENIGMUS, Senne, formed from gant, red, a me- 


dicine which produces redneſs, with bliiters, on the 
places it is applied io. 

Such are muttard-ſced, pepper, veſicatories, &c. 
Phenigmi are uſed to draw the humour to the part the 
are applied on, and to divert it from the part atfected. 


PHCENLS, Pons, in 4/ronomy, a conſtellation of the 


ſouthern hemiſphere ; unknown to the ancients, and in- 
viſible in our northern parts. 

The number of ſtars in this conſtellation is thirteen; the 
ſituation, longitude, latitude, and magnitude of which 
are as follow : | 


20 

Names and ſituations of the E . S 

| ſlais. N 2. 

— 

2 

| | 

In the bright head X 1 3 32 0 33 45 2 

In the neck 10 ,3 26,1 15 41] 4 

In the corner of the right wing 5 46 141 54 3813.4 

S. of three in right wing. 2129 47 4038 49 11] 4 

Middle, X|* 3 3866 ' 3] 4 

; 5. 

North | 3 23 4931. 39 

In the endof left wing 24 14 17147 33 2. : 

In the root of the ſame It $4 14145 14 5 4 

At the right foot 7 41 3346 31 54 

Under the left wing 8. 9 38 31]52 34 22] 3 

10. 

N. 16 22 28078 14 27] 3 

r the right wing 1ſt 8 ' 24 454 24 163.4 

2d 8 27 3855 52314 
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This conſtellation took its name and form from that of a 
bird famous among the ancients z but generally looked 
upon by the moderns as fabulous. 

The naturaliſts ſpeak of this bird as ſingle, or the only 
one of its kind: they deſcribe it as of the ſize of an eagle 
its head finely creited, with a beautiful plumage z its 
neck covered with ſeathers of a gold colour, and the reſt 
of its body purple; only the tail white, intermixed with 
carnation ; and its eyes ſparkling like ſtars. They hold, 
that it lives five or fix hundred years in the wilderneſs ; 
that, when thus advanced in age, it builds itſelf a funeral 
pile of ſweet wood, and aromatic gums ; then it fires it 
with the wafting of its wings, and thus burns itſelf ; and 
from its aſhes ariſes a worm, which, in time, grows up 
to be another phoenix. 

Hence the Phcenicians gave the name phænix to the PALM- 
tree ; becauſe, when burnt down to the very root, it na- 
turally riſes again fairer than ever. 

Ancient hiſtorians reckon four appearances of the phanix, 
the firſt, in the reign of Seſoſttis; the ſecond, in that of 
Amaſis; the third, in that of the third Ptolemy ; and the 
fourth, according, to Dion Caſſius, as a preſage of the 
death of Tiberius, but Tacitus refers it to Egypt under 
the empire of Tiberius, and Pliny to the conſulate of 
Quintus Plancius, which took place A. D. 36. 

The ancients, however, ſpeak of the phanix as a fabu- 
lous bird. 

The ancient Chriſtians refer to the p] in ſome of 


their accounts of the reſurrection. 
Phoenix, in Betany, a name given by medicinal writers 


to the graſs called /o/ium rubrum, and in Engliſh, ray- 
graſs. 


PHOENIX is alſo the name given by Kæmpfer and Linnzus 


to a genus of plants in Linnzus's Appendix, called by 
others elate and katovindel, The characters are theſe : it 
produces ſeparate male and female flowers, in both the 
whole ſpatha ſerves for a cup which is divided into three 
parts, and the perals are three in both; in the male the 


petals art of an oval figure and concave; the ſtamina are | 


three ſlender filaments, and the antheræ are very ſhort ; in 
the female flower the germen of the piſtil is of a roundiſh 
figure ; the ſtyle is ſhort and pointed, and the ſtigma is 
acute; the fruit is an oval drupe, having only one cell; 
this contains one ſeed, which is of a bony hardneſs, and 
of an oval figure, with a deep longitudinal furrow reach- 


ing from one end to the other. There is only one ſpecies, 


See PaLmM-[REE. 


PHoEN1x, owt, among the Ancients, a muſical inſtrument 


not unlike the CITRHRARA. 


PHCEOPUS, in Ornit5elogy, a name uſed for two different 


birds; the one called by the Germans brachvogel, and 
the other the whimbrecl/, or aquata minor, the ſmall cur- 
lew of authors. 

The firſt of theſe, or the brachvogel, is of a deep black 
colour, ſpotted with a yellowiſh and reddiſh brown ; its 
beak is long, flender, and black, and is moderately bent; 
its neck is grey, tending to reddiſnneſs towards the bot- 
tom, and its belly is white. Mr. Ray ſuſpects this not 
eſlentially to differ from the other, but the ſight of the 
bird alone can determine that. 


PHOLAS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 


thells belonging to the te/tacea order in the claſs of worms, 
in the Linan ſyſtem; the characters of which are theſe : 
its animal is an aſcidia; the ſhell is bivalve, opening 
wide at each end, with ſeveral leſſer ſhells at the hinge; 
the hinges fold back and are united by a cartilage; be- 
neath the hinge in the inſide there is an incurvated tooth. 
Linnæus enumerates fix ſpecies. See Tab. of Shells, No 


29. 

The word p5-/as is derived from the Greek «ew, and 
ſignifies no more than any thing which is hidden; the 
name was given to this genus of ſhell-fiſh from their 
cuſtom of making themſelves holes in earth, ſaud, ſtones, 
or wood, and living hidden in them. Many being of 
opinion, that theſe could not work themſelves into the 
ſubſtance of hard ſtones, have thought that they were 
hatched in holes accidentally formed in ſtones, and that 
the ſhells naturally grew of ſuch a ſhape as was neceſſary 
to fill the cavity. Nor is this the only error propagated 
concerning the pholas ; for as all that was ſignified by the 
name being only that the ſhell was hidden in ſome ſolid 
ſubſtance, whenever an author found a ſhell-fiſh of what- 
ever kind thus buried in ſtone, he deſcribed it under the 
name of pholas. | 

There are many ſpecies of the ſhell-fiſh, and theſe of ſe- 
veral different genera, which thus hide themſelves in 
ſtone ; and theſe have therefore been called by different 
authors pholades; and hence it has been faid, that the 
Pholas was in ſome ſpecies a bivalve, and in others a mul- 
tivalve ſhell, The true pholas, which Liſter has very well 
deſcribed, is a genuine multivalve, being compoſed of five 


pieees; but this is a very ſcarce fiſh, and ſeveral of the 


PHOLIS, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of a genus of fo! 


Pnol 1s, in {chthyo/zgy, the name of a {mall anguilliſorm 


PHOLLIDES, a word uſed by the ancient phyſicians for 
ople in an anaſarca, or leucophlegmacy. 

PHOI MY 

PHONASCIA, ®wacma, derived from gum, voice, the art 


PHONICS, dan, derived from gern, ice, Of fc, 


muſcles and of the cham beine gt. 
they have all been called n= dach, od in 
have found the chamz thus immerſed un dad ink» 
really to conſiſt of only two ſhells ha 
authors of error who have deſcribed * 
five. Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 362. Pholas & having 
All the ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh which are found j 
certainly been the means of making the h 1 None have 
they are found: the fact is inconteſtible Way u. Which 
yet wholly unknown. Perhaps, when * 1 
ſerver ſhall have an opportunity of 3 
alire, the myſtery will be cleared up. Auth i ki 
at preſent 1s, that they are firſt buried in th 
very ſmall ; ſince the aperture on the ſurfac 
is uſually much ſmaller than the diamete 
contained within, and only ſerves to admit 
or to give paſſage to the proboſcis of 
As to the luminous quality of this 
obſerved by Pliny and by modern n 
1 F 5 4 

or an account of a particular ſpecies 
by Dr. Parſons ds cen by others: 2 . _ 
and in Dutch wood-muſcle, becauſe it is tound ade 
in timber, ſee Phil. Tranſ. vol lv. p. 1, Kc. OY 
of the claſs of the ſums or plaiſter {tones Nu 
guiſhing charles of which a. that the bye 1155 
conſiderably hard, compoled of ſomewhat bioad an 1 
and of a bright cryſtalline luſtre. E 
The word is derived from pong, a ſeals, ot frail fk 
from theſe bodies being compoſed of par of tha: 
form. 
"The ſpecics of this genus are the moſt valuable of all the 
gypſums, as burning to the beſt and fincft plaiſter burt 
tar as is * known there are but two of them: the bre 
plaiſter-ſtone of Montmartre in France, called by us 
plaiſler of Paris flene, and perget; and the other the 
coarſer and ſomewhat reddith kind, common in mans 
ee Hogg, and called ta!! pier. Hill. See 

ARGET. 


ticles of tha: 


hſt, the back of which is brown, the belly white, and 
the whole back and fides ſported, and the kin ſoft and 
not covered with fcales, but with a tongh mucilaginovs 
matter like the eel. 

This moſt of all approaches to the aa, and though 
uſually ſomewhat larger, yet Mr. Ray doubts whether it 
oy difters from it in any thing eflential ; its great di- 
ſtinction being its colour, which, though a very obvious, 
is a very precarious one. 


ſoft and fungous tumors of the legs, ſuch as thoſe of 
LIS, as a coin. Sce Fortis. 


of forming the human voice. 

In ancient Greece, there were combats or conteſts eſta- 
bliſhed for the voice, as well as other parts of the gym- 
naſtice. 

The combats continued to be held in the time of Galen; 
and they were theſe that brought the phono/cia into vogue. 
Hence the maſters of this art, and thoſe who taught the 
art of managing the voice, were called plana/ci, p61274%! 
and under their tutorage were put all thoſe deitined to bs 
orators, ſingers, comedians, &. 


the doctrine or ſcience of $0UNDs ; otherwile calcd 
ACOUSTICS. | 
Phonics may be conſidered as an art analogous to optics 
and may be divided, like that, into de, grace, nt 
refletted. "Theſe branches the biſhop of Ferns, in ailuho 
to the parts of optics, denominates phαν,; dafl, 
and cataphonics. 100 
Phenics is improveable, both with regard to the object, 
the medium, and the organ. . n 
As to the object. ſound, it may be improved, both u. 
regard to the production and the propagation of 1 2 
The firſt, in ſpeaking or pronouncing, in w hiſt — 
ſinging, or hallooing, or luring, which are all diſtin f f 
and all improveable. The ſecond, by the ponition 
ſonorous body. ; ab 
With regard to the medium, phonics may be _ ps 
the thinneſs and quieſcency thereof, and by the x _—_ 
body being placed near a ſmooth wall, either Ebene 
arched, eſpecially cycloidally or elliptically : 
ariſes the theory of whiſpering places. — 
Add to theſe, that by placing the ſonorous body 3 
ter, its ſound is mollified ; that, by placing it an ere 
the ſound is conveycd to a greater diſtance than 

round, &c. ap eine 
Ns to the organ, which is the ear, it 18 belpedby P71 
it near a wall, (eſpecially at one en | of an alc ' gun 
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-"niog at che other), or near the ſurface of water, or 
nni 

he earth. 
an inſtruments, 


ſ n n inlkeument to help weak ears as ſpectacles do 


Alſo by an inſtrument to take in vaſtly remote ſounds, 
eyes * es do objects; by a microphone, or magnifying 
3 ; and by a polyphone, or multiplying ear- 
eat- 

inſtromen'* efleted hearing, may be improved by 
Caepbonr-te of artificial rw kf for, in general, any 
ſeveral, ling, either directly or obliquely, on any denſe 
2 oth ſurface, whether plain, or arched, is 


beat ut r or reflected; i. e. it echoes more or leſs. 


cd ICUM. centrum. See CENTRUM. 


IPTICUM centrum. See CENTRUM. 
27 6 ProRBEIA, in the Maſic of the Ancients, 
* name given to a ſort of L ow; bandage, applied to 
ople who played on the pipe. 

= - N band, which went firſt acroſs the 
* then behind each ear, and from thence making 
ge or two turns round the head, it paſſeth over the 

: th, where its olſice was to ceſtrain the lips from 
4 too much breath at once, and cauſe them to 
diſcharge only juſt ſo much as would ſerve to inflate the 


as the ſtentorophonicon, or 


— deſeribing the trial of {kill between Marſyas 
and Apollo, mentions this phorbeia or capiſirum; and ſome 
antique gems, yet remaining among us, have the figure 
of a Marſyas's head, with the phorbera upon it. 

By the different ſtructure of the phorbeia, as expreſſed on 

the different coins, we find, however, that there were 

two ſpecies of it; the one was leſs complex, conſiſting 

only of a perpendicular piece down the cheek, and a 

erſe one, running acroſs the lips, and covering the 
tranſverſ, ) £ Ps, al 
whole orifice of the mouth, only leaving a hole cut 
through it, at which the mouth-piece of the pipe was to 
be put in. The other conſiſted of ſeveral bandages, as at 
krſt deſcribed, and the lower tranſverſe piece of theſe 
did not —_— the mouth, — only bore up the lower 
lip in a forcible manner, againſt the upper. 

| The old Greek writers diſtinguiſhed theſe by two differ- 
ent names added to the original word phorbe:a ;, the firſt, 
or ſimple one, was called monome'cs; and the other, or 
more complex one, diemeres: they were both called alſo, 
by Soranus, and _— —. 8 and ſometimes ſimply 
deſma. Soranus de Enidelmis. 

pick. u108. name given by ſome authors to roch ALLUM, 

PHORINE, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the 
kin of a hog ; ſome allo underſtand it to mean a ſkin of 
any kind, extending it even to the human cutis. 

PHORMIX, among the Ancients, the fame with cirTHARA. 

PHORMOR APHIS, in the Materia Medica, a name often 
uſed by the later Greek writers, and generally looked on 
as one of their unintelligible words, or the name of ſome 
drug not known at this time. See CARPESIA. 

PHORONOMIA, derived from gopa, motion, and youes, law, 
is a ſcience comprehending the laws of motion, both of 
ſolids and fluids. The work of Hermannus, printed at 

Amſterdam in quarto, in 1715, under this title, is well 
known, 

PHOS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to expreſs a 
diſtemperature of the eye, in which there is ſeen a black 
circle wholly ſurrounding the pupil. 

PHOSCAS, in Ornithology, the name of a freſh-water 
fowl of the duck kind, and of the ſize of the common 
wigeon. Its body is remarkably flat; its beak and legs 
are blue; its head and neck are of a browniſh colour, 
variegated all over with numerous triangular black ſpots. 

1 e e ee a feſtival in ho- 

our ot Phoſphorus or Lucifer. 

PHOSPHORICAL ce/umn. See COLUMN. 

PHOSPHORUS, dog pepe, formed from gar, Lig, and 
pete, I bear, a matter, which ſhines, or even burns, 
.. and without the application of any ſen— 

e fire, 
Phoſphori are either natural, or artificial. 
105PHOR1, natural, are matters, which become luminous 
2 times, without the aſſiſtance of any art or pre- 
ration. 
duch are the glow- worms, frequent in our colder coun- 
TIES ; lantern-flies, and other ſhining inſects, in hot 
r rotten- wood; the eyes, blood, ſcales, fleſh, 
weat, feathers, &c. of ſeveral animals; diamonds, when 
_ d after a certain manner, or after having been ex- 
boled to the ſun or LIGHT; ſugar and ſulphur, when 
Tang in a dark place ; ſea-water, and ſome mineral 
Hers, when brilkly agitated ; a cat's or horſe's back, 
| duly rub 8 
rubbed with the hand, &c. in the dark; nay's Dr. 


Tn, * upon rubbing his own body . 


7. 


PHO 


with a well-warmed ſhirt, he has frequently made both 
to ſhine ; and Dr. Sloane adds, that he knows a gentle- 
man of Briſtol, and his ſon, both whoſe ſtockings will 
ſhine much after walking. 

All natural phoſphor; have this in common, that they do 
not ſhine always; and that they never give any heat. 

57 natural phoſphor: are either foſſile, vegetable, or ani- 
mal. 

The foſſile are, though very different in degree, ſome 
ſorts of earths, white ſand, lime-ſtones, ſtalactites, and 
ſeveral other figured ſtones, iſland cryſtals, flints, ſome 
ſpecies of agates, white arſcnic ; but no ſort of metals, 
metallic or ſulphureous bodies, as jet, amber, except the 
before mentioned arſenic. 

On the other hand, ſalts imbibe light, provided they are 
diveſted of every metallic principle; otherwiſe not, though 
as pellucid as poſſible. For this reaſon none of the vi- 
triols will imbibe light; but other ſalts will though with 
a conſiderable difference as to quantity ; for ſal gem and 
rock ſalt imbibe very little; ſea ſalt, if dry, and in ery- 
ſtals, much more; and, in like manner, fal ammoniac, 
ſal catharticum, and vit:e yet more. This power is weak 
in the natron of the ancients, and alum ; but brighteſt of 
all in borax. 

In the vegetable kingdom we find very few php ; 
that of dry rotten wood is weak and not laſting ; it ap- 
pears chiefly upon the edges and inequalities of the ſur- 
face. But this is moſt remarkable in the cotten wood of 
the fir-tree, and ſome others, where, in the dark, you 
ſce ſhining ſpots as big as tares; whereas in ſull light the 
whole ſurface appears alike. Some few barks are lumi- 
nous, but not conſiderably ſo; but no fruits, ſeeds, or 
their meals, Cotton, and the cryſtals of tartar, appear 
very bright, but fine loaf-ſugar appcars the moſt lumi- 
nous of all, both without and within : gums and reſins 
retain no light. 

There is a vaſt variety of ph:ſpheri in the animal king- 
dom, ſuch as the bones and teeth to theſe may be added 
the ſhells of fiſh, egg- hells, the human calculus, bezoar, 
and thoſe parts of animals in which the terreſtrial princi- 
ple is very predominant. But where there is a conſider- 
able quaniity of oily matter, as in the hooſs, horns, and 
feathers, no light is maniſeſt, or at leaſt in a ſmall de- 
gree. Light is viſibly retained by the ſkins of ſeveral 
living animals. Water cannot be made to imbibe light, 
though ice does exceedingly well, and eſpecially ſnow. 
Beecarius propoſes ſome queries concerning the natural 
þhoſphori, of which the firſt is, in what and how great a 
light the object ought to be placed? He tried different 
phoſphort in different degrees of light, and found them 
imbibe moſt light from the ſun itſelif, next in quantity 
when the ſky was clear; and the leaſt in foggy weather. 
Theſe experiments ſhould be made in the open air, and 
not in a houſe with the glaſs-windows ſhut ; becauſe many 
bodies appear luminous when the light has come directly 
to them, which will not have that appearance when the light 
has paſſed through theglaſs. He laſtly tried what light they 
would imbibe from very brightflame,and found thatalabaſter 
itſelf, which is ſaturated more than any ſubſtance bytheſun's 
rays, imbibed exceedingly little. The next query is, how 
long theſe bodies ſhould remain in the light to be ſuſſi- 
ciently ſaturated ? Four or five ſeconds were found the 
utmoſt length of time required for that purpoſe. The 
other query is, how long the received light will continue 
in theſe pho/phor: © It does not laſt the fame time in all; 
but continues more or leſs, from two ſeconds to eight, 
in proportion to the ſtrength of the p horns, and the 
quantity of light received, 

But that which, of all natural Ye, has occaſioned 
the greateſt ſpeculation, is the 


PnosrHORUS, barometrical, or mercurial. NM. Picard firſt 


obſerved, that the mereury of his bacometer, when ſhaken 
in a dark place, emitted light; with this circumſtance, 
that, in ſhaking the mercury with rapidity, ſometimes 
above, and ſometimes below its equilibrium with the air, 
the light was only ſeen when below it, where it appear- 
cd as if adhering to the upper ſurface. 
But this light is not found in the mercury of all barome- 
ters; which occaſions a great difficulty. 
M. Bernoulli, upon examining the circumſtances of this 
phenomenon, invented a ſolution of the ſame: he ima— 
gines, that upon the mercury's deſcending, the vacuum 
in the tube increaſing, there iſſues out ot the mercury, to 
fill up this exceſs of vacuity, a very fine ſubtile matter, 
before diſperſed throughout the pores of this mine: al ; 
and that, at the ſame time, there enters through the pores 
of the tube another fine matter: thus, the hilt matter 
emitted from the mercury, and collected over its ſurface, 
{triking impetuoully againſt that received from without, 
has the ſame effect with Deſcartes' firſt element againſt 
the ſecond ; that is, it produces the motion of light, 
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But why, then, is not the phenomenon common to ail 
barometers ? To this he anſwers, that the motion of the 
ſubtile matter out of the mercury may be weakened, and 
prevented, by any heterogeneous matter collected on its 
upper ſurface, into a kind of pellicle, ſo that the light 
ſhould never appear, but when the — by perfectly pure. 
This reaſoning ſeemed confirmed from the experiments of 
ſeveral barometers, which he made according to this plan; 
bat the Royal Academy of Sciences, repeating expe- 
riments with barometers made after the ſame manner, did 
not meet with the ſame ſucceſs; the light being found in 
ſome, but not in others. 

N. Homberg, therefore, conjectured, that the difference 
conſiſted in the different qualities of the quickſilver: in 
ſome, he obſerved, they uſed quick- lime to purify it; in 
others, ſtcel-filings. Ihe mercury, then, riſing in the 
diſtillation, apd paſſing through the lime, might take 
away ſome parts thereof, capable, by their extreme ſmall- 
neſs, of lodging in its interſtices. 

Hence, as quick-lime always retains ſome fiery particles, 
it is poſſible, in a place void of air, where they ſwim at 
liberty, they may produce this luſtre. 

Mr. Haukſbee has ſeveral experiments on the mercurial 
phoſphorus. Paſſing air forcibly through the body of 
quickſilver, placed in an exhauſted receiver, the parts 
were violently driven againſt the fide of the receiver, and 
gave all around the appearance of fire; continuing thus 
till the receiver was half-full again of air. 

From other experiments he found, that though the appear- 
ance of light was not producible by agitating the mercu- 
Ty in the ſame manner in the common air, yet that a very 
ſine medium, nearly approaching to a vacuum, was not 
at all neceſſary. 

And, laitly, from other experiments he found, that mer- 
curv incloſed in water, which communicated with the 
open air, by a violent ſhaking of the veflel wherein it 
was incloſed, emitted particles of light in great plenty, 
like little ſtars. 

By including the veſſel of mercury, &c. in a receiver, 
and exhauſting the air, the phenomenon was changed; 
and, upon ſhaking the veſſel, inſtead of ſparks of light, 
the whole maſs appeared one continued circle of light. 
Farther, if mercury be incloſed in a glaſs tube, cloſe 
ſtopped, that tube is}found, on being rubbed, to give much 
more light, than when it had no mercury in it When 
this tube has been rubbed, aſter raiſing ſucceſſively its 
extremities, that the mercury might flow from one end to 
the other, one ſces a light creeping in a ſerpentine man- 
ner all along the tube; that is to ſay, the mercury is all 
luminous. The mercury, being made to run along the 
tube afterwards without rubbing it, was found to emit 
ſome light, though much leſs than before ; this proves 
that the friction of the mercury againſt the glaſs, in run- 
ning along, docs in ſome mcaſure eletctrify the glaſs, as 
the rubbing it with the hand does, only in a much leſs de- 
gree. Ihis is more plainly proved by laying ſome very 
light down near the tube, tor this will be attracted by 
the clectricity raiſed by the running of the mercury, and 
will riſe to that part of the glaſs along which the mercu- 
ry runs; and it is very plain from this, that what has 
been long known in the world under the name of the 
phyjpherns of the barometer is not a phoſphorus, but mere- 
Iv a light raifed by electricity, the meicury electrifying 
the tube. Phii. Tranſ. N“ 484. See ELECTRICITY 
and MERCURY. 

PHos+ HORT, a, are ſuch as owe their luminous 
quality to ſome art or preparation. 

Phoſphert are, it is well known, often produced by art; 
ſome are made by the maceration of plants alone, and 
without any fire; ſuch as thread, linen cloth, but above 
all paper. The luminous appearance of this laſt, which 
is now known to be an electrical phenomenon, is great- 
ly increnſed by heat. This is confirmed by two experi- 
ments; the {rſt is, by expoling the paper, ſpread upon 
an non grate, to the naked fire, yet not near enough to 
icorch it, and then laying a warm brick thereon to re- 
tain the heat; by which means it was obſerved, that 
where the paper was not ſcreened by the iron-grate, it 
was moſt luminous ; ſo that by the lights and ſhades you 
might diſtinguiſh in the dark the image of the iron-grate 
a conſiderable time. The other experiment is, the appli- 
cation of the paper to a plate of warm braſs ; from which, 
when in the dark, you might very eaſily, by its being leſs 
Inminous, diſtinguiſh the margin of the paper that had 
not been warmed by the braſs. 

However Beccarius, though he acknowledges that paper, 
after having been made red-hot and cooled again, is an 
excellent pho/phoru;, found, that it was much injured by 
being expoſed to the light of the fua. He made experi- 
ments to the fame purpoſe with a great variety of ſub- 
ances, mineral, vegetable, and animal; and obſerved, 
at the eftects were the lame, and that the ſtronger 


well as the tendons ; and wh 
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the light was, and the longer they were expoſed to it, th 
more injury they received : and he found alſo . 2 
7 1 they = was laſting. eden 

e lame author takes notice alſo of thoſ. WY 
become ſo by the aſſiſtance of fire A = 
ſpoken of is not great enough to diſſolve hide > mW 
tuent parts, but only ſuch as may affect the be 
of their texture, and that but gently; ſo that the an 
here mentioned is only drying or roaſting. For 22 
the watery or the ſaline parts in bodies which arc ee 
but the oleaginous, wherewith many vegetables ind — 
animals abound, The white fleſh of animals ſu 5 
that of chickens, become a phoſphorus by roaſting, wv 
. ate ver parts of animals be. 

come glutinous by boiling, ſuch as carpenters glue, iſin 
glaſs, &c. to theſe may be added cheeſe. Bones thou 0 
they imbibe light without any preparation, have that 5 
perty in a much greater degree when burnt, and their Ml 
minous appearance is much more lively. But roaſting 


has not this effect upon feathers, hoofs, horns, and only 


in a ſmall degree on whites of eggs, though the yolk when 
dry eaſily became a phoſphorus. 

The fame operation which produccs ſeveral pheſphori from 
the animal kingdom, gives alſo ſeveral from the vegetable. 
Thus, by gently toaſting gums, as myrrh, yum traga- 
canth, and others, they appear luminous, though difte- 
rent in degrees; and this light is clear in proportion to 
the gentle evaporation of their aqueous parts. By this 
treatment nuts of every kind, pulſe, corn, coffee-berries 
meal, bread, and wafers, alſo become phe/þhori. Tur- 
pentine, amber, and ſome reſins, require more fire before 
they imbibe light ; ſo that you muſt diveſt them of their 
acid, and their light etherial oil, to make them appear 
luminous. But here great care muſt be taken that they 
boil no longer than from being white they turn yellow ; 
for, if you proceed longer, your labour is loſt. Thoſe 
þhoſphert produced by torr: faction ſoon loſe their power, 
which, perhaps, neither time, nor a thorough diflolution 
of their parts, can deprive the natural ones of. In ge- 
neral, as long as the pheſphori gained by torrefaction, 
preſerve their power, their light is more ſharp and ſtrik- 
ing, but the natural more weak. Thoſe that are gained 
by calcination, and Baldwin's pho{phorns, ſeem to poſſeſs 
both the ſtriking light of thoſe gained by torrefachion, 
and the weaker light of the natural %% bre the lait 
they preſerve a long time, but the former is loſt by de- 
grees much ſooner. The well calcined aſhes of planes, 
or rather their terreſtrial parts, remaining after the ſolu- 
tion of their fixed ſalts by waſhing, and neutral falrs, 
continue phoſphort after many years : ſo that, as far as 
we can judge, the luminary power which is gained by 
calcination, though not fo intenſe, continues perpetual; 
whereas that gained by torrefaction always decreatcs, and 
in a very little while is no longer vihble. Some, even 
by this method, continue to imbibe light much longer 
than others. Gum arabic, which continues longeſt, laſts 


fix days; bread not one, and coffee only a few minutes. 


However, at any time, by a freth torrefaQlion, you may 
recover theſe languid pho/phor! ; in which property they 
have great likeneſs to the Bolognian ſtone, and other 
þh9ſphori prepared by art. 

Almoſt all bodies, by a proper treatment, have that power 
of ſhining in the dark, which, at firſt, was ſuppoſed to 
be the property of one, and afterward only of à few. 
How this is brought about is not eaſy to folve. It we 
ſuppoſe, with ſome, that the light from a luminous body, 
enters and abides in the phoſphori, we thall find ſomewhat 
new to admire in light itſelf. It is no new opinion, that 
this fluid conſiſts of very fine particles, which are eon 
tinually darted forth from a luminous body in all direc- 
tions, with a very great velocity: but it has by no body 
been laid down hitherto, that thefe particles are not 
diffolved by the violence of their agitation, nor diſperled, 
nor immediately ceaſe to exiſt ; but ſubſiſt ſtill, and ad- 
here to what bodies come in their way, as heat does. 
therefore the particles of light are not diſſolved as ſoon 45 
they are emitted from a radiant body, but continue ſome 
time, what elſe is required but that we allow its atmo- 
ſphere to every lucid appearance ? If the phoſphor: ſ1ue 
with a borrowed light, but not with their own, and that 
only when put in motion, and fired by the rays of a 
ſhining body, which ſome experiments ſcem to confirm, 
then other new doctrines will ariſe. There mult be mon 
a hidden, a ſecret principle in bodies, to be lighted up b 
this moſt ſubtle ſire. There will be in the univerle - 
certain perpetual fire from theſe pho/phori ; the matter 1 
which, though conſtantly diflipated by burning, _— 
walte enough to be obvious to our ſenſes. See Phil. 2 
No 478, in vol. xliv. art. 17. p. 83. and Becca N 
p. 52, 91, &c, Sce Ligur, LIGHT from Diamunds, 
and Bolgpnian PHosrHORUS, 1nfra- 
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Of artiſicial phoſphor there are three principal kind: a 
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burning, which conſumes every combuſtible it touches 

fe her two have no ſenſible heat; and are called th: 

the ame and Hermetic phoſphorus, to which claſs other: 

Je milar kind may be reduced. 

3% rus, the burning, Which is a combination of phlo. 
Peer peculiar acid, and, conſequently, a ſpecie: 
go hur, tending to decompoſe itſelf, and 15 as to take 
7 pe the acceſs of air only, may be made of urine, 
lod, hairs, and generally of any part of an animal, 
— zelds an oil by diſtillation. The matter it is molt 
h drawn from 1s human urine. It is of a yellowiſh 
_ and of the conſiſtence of hard wax, in the copdi- 
_ leſt by the diliillation z and, in this ſtate, is 
en phoſphorus fulgurans, from its coruſcations z and 
uber. ſmaragdinus, becauſe its light is frequently 
2 or blue, eſpecially in places that are not very dark. 
It is alſo called /o/1d phoſphorus, from its confiſtence. 
1 diſſolves in all kinds of diſtilled oils; and, in that ſtate, 
is called the liquid phoſphorus. ; 
It may be ground in all kinds of fat pomatums; in which 
dale, it makes a luminous unguent. | 
so that che phoſphorus fulgur ans, ſmaragdiuus, felt and 
avid phoſphor us, and luminous unguent, are all the ſame 
reparation, under ditferent circumſtances. See Fel- 
GUR 4 TING Phoſphorus. 
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put it into a glaſs veſſel, with a little ſreſh water, and di- 
gelt it in a ſand-heat, ſlirring it from time to time with 
a wooden ſpatula. 

By this means, the phoſphorus will ſeparate from the oil, 
and fink to the bottom: pour off the oil, and make up 
the phoſphorus, while hot, into ſticks ſor uſe. 

Boerhaave gives us other ways of preparing phoſphorus. 
Recent urine, he obſerves, digeſted three or four days in 
a tall glaſs, with a heat no greater than that of a healthy 
man, grows ruddy, fetid, and cadaverous this digeſted 
urine, being put to diſtil in a retort, yields a clear fetid 
liquor, then a yellow volatile ſalt, which, evaporated to 
the conſiſtence of a ſapo, and mixed with four times its 
weight of dry ſand, and the diſtillation continued in a 
covered retort, there ſucceſſively comes over, by greater 
and greater degrees of fire, a fetid brown oil, bluiſh 
fumes, and, finally, a groſs ſhining matter, which ſinks 
in water, and is the ſolid phoſphorus. 

'To make it more eaſily, and to the beſt advantage, it may 
be proper to take a ſufficient quantity of human urine, 
afforded by a perſon not much given to drink wine, and 
exhale it away in anopen veſſel to a rob, or the conſiſtence 
of honey ; then ſet it to putreſy for half a year, and, 
upon dittillation, it will aftord a large proportion of falt; 
after which, if ſix times its own quantity of ſand, or 
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The diſcovery of this phoſphorus was firſt made in 1677, 
by one Brandt, a citizen of Hamburgh, in his reſearches 
for the philoſophers ſtone. Brandt communicated the 
ſecret to one Kraaft, of Dreſden, but with-held it from 


brick-duſt, be added to the remainder, and the diſtillation 
be continued, as in the caſe laſt mentioned, the phoſphorus 
will fall into the water, Or it may commodioully be pre- 
pared, by ſuffering the rob of utine to digeſt for two years 
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Kunckel; upon which this chemiſt, knowing that urine 
was tue ſubſlance employed, ſucceeded in his attempts of 
making phoſphorus z accordingly, this phaſphorus is com 
monly called Kunckes phoſphorus, after his name. A 
fmilar phoſphorus was allo made by Mr. Boyle, afterhav- 
ing ſeen a piece of it in the hands of Kraait, who brought 
it to London in 1679, in order to ſhew it to the king and 
een of England; having been only informed that this 
phoſphorus was produced ſrom ſome matter belonging to 
the human body. Kraaft, indecd, told Stahl, that he had 
communicated the proceſs for making it to Mr. Boyle; 
but this is ſuch an imputiation on the integrity and honour 
of our Engliſh philoſopher, as can by no mcans be ad- 
mitted on the teſtimony of a man, who had been treacher- 
ous to Kunckel, who traded in the ſecret of making 
phoſphorus, and after ſelling it to many perſons, publith- 
ed the proceſs for making it in the Mercure Galont, 
for June 1083. Kunckel, and a German chemiſt called 
Godfreid Hantkwitz, to whom Boyle communicated the 
method of preparing it, were the only perſons who made 
it in any conſiderable quantities. 
M. Hellot, in his Memoir upon this ſubject, Ac. Paris, 
1737, enumerates all the proceſſes for making it, that 
were in uſe ſoon after the diſcovery of it: viz. that pub- 
llhed by Mr. Boyle in 1630, in the Phil. Tranf. NC 196. 
(See Phil. Tranſ. Abridg. vol. iii. p. 346), that of Kraaft; 
that of Brandt, in a collection of experiments and obſer— 
vations of Dr. Hooke, publiſhed by Dr. Derham in 1726; 
that of M. Homberg, in the Ancient Memoirs of the 
Academy, in 1692; and thoſe found in the works of 
ſeveral chemiſts, particularly of Theickmeyer, Hoffman, 
and Niewentyt. However, the operation continued in a 
great degree a ſecret till the year 1737, when a ſtranger 
came into France, and obtained a reward from the mi- 
niſtry for communicating his proceſs, which was exe- 
cuted by Meſſ. Hellot, Du Fay, Geoffroy, and Duhamel, 
dinee the publication of M. Hellot's Memoir, the opera- 
ion has been no longer a ſecret; though ſeldom executed, 
becauſe it was rather curious than uſeful, and both trou- 
bleſome and expenſive. 


Fnosrnokus, preparation of ſolid, or PospnoRus 


urine, Evaporate a good quantity of urine of beer- 
drinkers to the conſiſtence of honey; cover it up in an 
carthen veſſel, and ſet it three or four months in a cellar, 
to ferment and putrefy. Mix two parts of fand, or pow- 
der of por-threds, with one part of this urine, and put 
it into a retort, fitted to a long-necked receiver, with 
two or three quarts of water in it. Diſtil it in a naked 
re, in a reverberatory furnace; at firſt gently ; after 
two hours, augment the fire gradually, till all the black 
ſetid oil be drawn off. Raiſe the lire to the higheſt de- 
grec ; upon which, white clouds will come into the re- 
cerver, and fix, by little and little, on one fide, in form 
of a yellowiſh ſkin ; and another part will precipitate to 
the bottom in powder. Keep the fire thus violent for 
three hours, till no more fumes ariſe. Let all cool, and 
unlooſe the veflels; and, throwing more water into the 
receiver, thake all well about, to looſen what ſticks to 
the ſides. Pour the whole into a glaſs veſſel, to ſettle. 
The volatile ſalt will now diſſolve in the water, and the 
Pheſphorrs and oil will fink to the bottom ; then pour off 
© Water, and gathering the remaining part together, 
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in an open veſſel in the open air; during which time, a | 


ſlimy, feculent, unctuous, earthy matter, will fall to the 
bottom; which, being frequently waſhed with pure wa- 
ter, wherein it will not diſlolee, will leave a white matter 
behind it, neither of an alkaline, acid, ſaline, or terre— 
ſtrial, nor ſcarce of an unQuous nature: and this is of 
itſelf a proper matter for the making of phoſphorus by 
diſtillation with ſand. 

In order to preparing the phoſphorus, and indeed moſt 
of the other preparations of wine, the firſt ſtep is to re- 
duce that liquor to the conſiſlence of a rob or thick ex- 
tract; thoſe who have worked on this ſuhjeR ſufficiently 
know, how abominably nauſeous and diſagreeable a tatk 
this is. The operator alone is not the perſon who is al- 
moſt poiſoned by it, but the whole neighbourhood is 
affected; and it is well known, that our Godfrey, who 
uſed to prepare large quantities of this ſubſtance, was 
always obliged to keep a houſe in the fields to perform 
this part of the proceſs in. 

There is an eaty and excellent method propoſed by Stahl 
for the performing this troubleſome buſineſs, by means of 
condenſation by cold or freezing. "There needs no more 
than to expoſe the proper quantity of urine to ſome frotty 
nights in winter; or at any time of the year to our ice- 
houſes, or other places where ice is preſerved all the year 
round. The froſt will, in this cafe, affect a large part of 
the urine, but not the whole; and the liquid part being 
ſeparated from the folid ice, ir will be found that the 
watcry parts alone have ſuflercd the freezing, and that 
all the unctuous and faline ones are leſt behind in the un- 
frozen part, which is, by repeated ſreczings of its yer 
remaining aqueous parts, at length reduced to that fort 
of rob which is required for all the purpoſes of dittitlation, 
and that without any trouble or oftenfiveneſs, either to 
the operator or any body elſe. The power of condenſa— 
tion by freezing in this manner, extends to wine, vinegar, 
and all ſermented liquors ; but it operates differently on 
the ſeveral different ones, and is to be regulated accord- 
ing to their natures. The natural cold of our climate is 
ſeldom too great for any of the liquors we defire to con- 
denſe; that is, it is never ſo great as to condenſe the 
whole into ice. It often is not ſuſſiciently great to con- 
denſe the aqueous part, even after ever ſo many repeti- 
tions. In this cafe, it may be proper to bring in the uſe 
of the common freezing mixtures, made with ice, or 
ſnow and ſalt. To ſuit the artilical degree of cold, in 
theſe caſes, requires care and experience, and is almoſt as 
nice a point as the ſuiting the degrees of heat in the ope- 
rations of chemiſtry. 

In 1743, Mr. Margraaſ publiſhed, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy at Berlin, a new and excellent proceſs for ob- 
laining more caſily and expeditiouſly, and at lefs expence 
than has hicherto been done, a confiderable quantity of 
phoſphorus. In his proceſs, a kind of plumbum corneum 
is previouſly prepared, by diſtilling a mixture of four 
pounds of, minium with two pounds of powdered fal 
ammoniac z the refiduum aſter the diſtillation, or the 
plumbum corneum, is to be mixed with nine or ten 
pounds of extract of putrehed urine, boiled to the con- 
liſtence of honey. Ihis mixture is to be made ſlowly in an 
iron cauldron ſet upon the fire, and by frequently firring 
the contents. Half a pourd cf powdered charcoal is 


then, 
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then to be added, and evaporation is to be continued 


till the whole is reduced into a black powder, which 
is to be put into a retort, in order to extract from it, by a 
moderate and gradual heat, all the volatile products of 
urine, that is, volatile alkali, ſetid oil, and an ammoniacal 
matter which adheres to the neck of the retort. In this 
diſtillation the heat is only to be raiſed ſo as to make the 
matter red-hot. After the diſtillation a black and friable 
reſi-luum is left, from which the phoſphorus is to be ex- 
trated by a ſecond diſtillation, and a ſtronger heat. Before 
it is expoſed to another diſtillation it may be tried by throw- 
ing ſome of it upon hot coals. If the matter has been 
well prepared, a ſmell of garlic exhales from it, and a 
blue phoſphorical flame is ſeen undulating along the fur- 
face of the hot coals. This matter is to be put into a 
good earthen retort, capable of ſuſtaining a violent fire, 
and which may be ſecured with a covering of clay and 
hair. Three quarters of the retort are to be filled with 
the matter which is to yield the phoſphorus. It is to be 
placed in the common furnace for diſtillation with a re- 
tort ; excepting that inſtead of being terminated by an 
ordinary reverberatory or dome, this ought to be termi- 
nated by the upper piece of an air-furnace, to which a 
tube is to be applied, the diameter of which ought to be 
from four to ſix inches, according to the ſize of the fur- 
nace, and the height from eight to nine feet. This ap- 
paratus, which Mr. Beaume uſes, is neceſſary for railing 
a ſulhcient heat, and for the convenience of throw- 
ing in a ſufficient quantity of fuel through the door of 
the upper piece of the furnace. The retort ought to be 
well luted to a receiver of moderate ſize, pierced with a 
ſmall hole, and half full of water. For this purpoſe or- 
dinary fat Jute may be bound on with ſtrips of linen, 
dipped in a lute preparcd with lime and whites of cggs. 
The hole in the furnace through which the neck of the 
retort paſſes ought to be well ſtopped with furnace earth. 
Laſtly, a ſmall wall of bricks is raiſed betwixt the fur- 
nace and the receiver, to guard this veſſel againſt heat as 
much as is poſſible. 

All theſe preparations being made the evening beſore the 
diſtillation is to be performed, we are then capable of 
proceeding to this operation, which is very eaſy. The 
retort is to be heated by flow degrees during an hour and 
a half; and then the heat is to be increaſed till the retort 
be red-hot, and the phoſphorus begin to paſs in luminous 
vapours : when the retort is almoſt of a white-red heat, 
the phoſphorus paſſes in drops, which fall and congeal in 
the watcr at the bottom of the receiver. This degree of 
heat is continued till no more paſſes into the receiver. 
When a retort contains eight pints or more, this opera- 
tion continues about five hours. 

Mr. Margraaf's apparatus is ſomewhat different from that 
above deſcribed. He divides the whole quantity of mat- 
ter from which the phoſphorus is to be obtained into fix 
ſmall retorts, which he places in a furnace that he de- 
ſcribes. The advantage of this diviſion is, that if any 
accident happens to one retort, the whole matter is not 
loſt ; and as the retorts are ſmaller, a leſs heat is required. 
If indeed, much phoſphorus was to be made, this practice 
would be ſafe and excellent; but Macquer affirms, that the 
method above deſcribed of Mr. Beaume is very conve- 
nient when a large quantity of phoſphorus is not wanted, 
and that he has never ſeen it fail. 

Phesſphorus does not paſs pure in this diſtillation, but is 
blackened by ſoot or coal, which it carries along with it : 
it may be eaſily purified and rendered white and fine by 
a ſecond diſtillation or rectification. This rectiſication is 
made in a ſmall glaſs retort, to which is adjuſted a ſmall 
receiver half full of water. A very gentle heat is ſuſh- 
cient, becauſe phe/phorus once formed is very volatile: 
and as the fuliginous matters with which it is ſoiled were 
raiſed merely by the violence of the heat, they remain at 
the bottom of the retort in this diſtillation, and the 5% 
phorus paſles very pure. 

The phoſphorus is then uſually divided into ſmall cylin- 
drical rolls, for the conveniency of uſing it. This is done 
by putting it in glaſs tubes immerſed in warm water. 
This very gentle heat is ſuſhcient to liquefy the phoſphorus, 
which is almoſt as fuſible as ſuet. It takes the form of 
the glaſs tubes, from which it may be taken out when it 
is cold and hardened. hat it may be more eaſily taken 
out of the tubes, theſe muſt be ſomewhat of the form of 
fruſltums of cones. All theſe operations ought to be 
made under water, to prevent the inflammation of the 
phoſphorus. 

Phoſpherus is a kind of ſulphur compoſed of a peculiar 
acid united with phlogiſton. It 1s extremely fubible, and 
has, like ſulphur, two kinds of inflammation ; one very 
weak, emitting a flame not powerful enough to kindle 
other combuſtible matters, but ſuthcient for the gradual 
conſumption and burning of its own phlogiſton; the 


other is vivid, brilliant, and ſtrong, accompanied with 


decrepitation, and capable of inſtantly k;. az; 
buſtible matter. Phoſphorus reſembles —_ "ny com. 
in this reſpect, that all its phlogifton may be bie, "Pur 
with rapidity, without any decompoſition 5 even 
but it differs from ſulphur in being ok. its acid: 
buſtible. A heat from twelve to fifteen de wad... 
cient to decompoſe phoſphorus, and to mak peed kak 
burn, with a ſenſible light, eſpecially in 
therefore, to prevent this decompoſition, j 
ſerved in water; though in water it wi 
compoſed, and fill the containing bottle 
vapours; its ſurface loſing its ſemi-tran 
Nen * * more acid. 
of; Horus, heate re or friction, vi 
burns fiercely, and — many 8 nflames, 
ſeem to be ſo ſtrongly diſpoſed to unite with Move 
ſulphur. Phoſphorus is ſoluble in oils and infſa macs 8 
liquors, and forms balſams of Phoſphorus ; but 2 
ſtate of combination, it is more diſpoſed to e _ 
than when alone. The nature of the acid which mg 
into the compoſition of phoſphorus is not certain} beser 
Stahl and many others have ſuppoſed it to be the 8 
acid ; and that nothing more was requiſite to Node ws 
than to mix and combine properly marine acid with ty 5 
giſton; but M. Margraaf, G many experiments 1 5 
that the phoſphoric acid was different from that of - | 
mon ſalt ; and that it was contained in that ſingular * ! 
of ſalt, which chemiſts call ſuſible ſalt, or native fle of 
urine. When the inflammable principle of pe pern 
burns, and is thus ſeparated from the acid, we de y 
diſengaged ſubſtance, which is at firſt dry, but quickly 
and powerfully attracts the moiſture of air, and is 2 
reduced to a liquor that has an acid taſte, that converts 
the blue colour of vegetables to a red, and that combines 
to the point of ſaturation with alkaline ſubſtances. Tg 
ſubſtance, being deprived of its moiſture by heat and 
rendered red hot, may be thus converted into a ſolid and 
tranſparent matter, which has all the appearance of glaſs 
Phoſphoric acid appears to be a very powerful ſolvent : it 
decompoſes nitre and common ſalt, uniting with their 
alkaline baſes, and when combined to the point of ſatu. 
ration with alkaline ſalts, forms neutral ſalts ſimilar to 
the fuſible ſalt of urine. This acid diſſolves neither gold 
nor ſilver; acts in a ſmall degree on filings of copper 
but eaſily diflolves the calx of copper; entirely difiolves 
iron; weakly corrodes tin and lead; changes the colour 
of mercury precipitated per ſe, from a red to a yellow and 
white, and by a long digeſtion to a black; and entirely 
diflolves white arſenic and zinc. 
With regard to the effects of phoſphoric acid on the ſo- 
lutions of metals by other acids, we may obſerve, that ir 
3 no change in the ſolution of gold in aqua regia, 
ut ſome time afterwards precipitates part of the gold in 
its metallic ſtate, and it aſfects the ſolution of ſilver nearly 
in the ſame manner : from the ſolution of mercury in 
nitrous acid, a copious white precipitate is formed by the 
phoſphoric acid, which is re- diſſolved by expoſure to the 
cold. A white precipitate is alſo obtained from a ſolu- 
tion of lead in nitrous acid, by means of the phoſphoric 
acid. Such are the principal properties of this acid, enu- 
merated by Margraaf, who found that it is not peculiar to 
animal urine, having been diſcovered in many vegetable 
matters, particularly farinaceous grains, when expoſed 
to great heat in cloſe veſſels. To which we may add, 
that M. Schlo fer perceived no farther effect than a di- 
minution ot weight by keeping it in hot and cold ſpirit 
of wine; that ſpirit of rurpentine did not affect it; that 
no efferveſcence was perceivable by diſſolving it in water 
and adding fixed alkali; that an ounce of water was 
capable of diſſolving one hundred and eight grains of ſalt, 
when the thermometer was at 56* that this ſalt cryſtal- 
lizes in ſmall parallel and equal priſms, with four oblong 
equal ſides, and two truncated extremities; that, when 
diflolved, it did not affect gold, tin, lead, mercury or 
Glver; that filings of ſteel rendered the ſolution whitiſh, 
but clear; that copper was lightly corroded, biſmuth not 
touched, zinc ſlowly diſſolved by means of heat; that t 


n- 


precipitated ſilver from aqua fortis, in form of a black 


powder, and mercury from aqua fortis in a white mals, 
and copper, iron and tin, from aqua fortis ; that it did 
not affect lead diſſolved in aqua fortis; that it precipitat- 
ed biſmuth aud antimony in form of a white powder z 
and that zinc diſſolved inaqua fortis remained undiſturbed. 
Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, that this acid may be caſily pro- 
cured from ſolid * 154 by expoſing it to the open 2 
in the mouth of a phial, paſſing into a phial which - 
ceives the acid, as the phoſphorus gradually waltes by this 
kind of accenſion; but it muſt be ſet in a place, neither 
very cold nor very warm. If it ſmokes, and is in dan- 


j 2 lunging 1 
ger of taking fire, it may be preſerved by plung g 
inſtantly in water. This phoſphoric acid, he ſays, 13 


ſoon ſaturated with nitrous vapour, and aſſumes 3 
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indigo blue colour; it dee no air by heat, even with 
ances con Pity tees, and by mixing 
iron, which it readily , 2 
bs nin it yiclded a Rrong inflammable on a 
iouſ⸗ obſerves that the phoſphoric acid, when 
hot 1 laſs. M. Scheele has nap! e a 
' and eaſy method of procuring the phoſphoric acid 
= b nne of the ol of vitriol "hs — for 
ſrom bones, by a 0 
his purpoſe has been ſince ſtated and explained. in the 
p nous circumſtances attending it, by other chemiſts, 
. de Morveau, Maret, and Durande, in the Ele- 
— de Chymie, &c. lately publiſhed at Dijon, uſed 
twelve pounds of bone calcined to whiteneſs, finely pow- 
dered and ſifted, and added to them a ſufficient quantity 
the common or ſtrong oil of vitriol, till an efferveſ- 
e no longer appeared. They then added a little 
deen of che acid, and aſterwards a little water, in order 
to promote the action of the acid upon the earth. 
An anonymous writer obſerves, that the efferveſcence 
appears to have no neceſſary connection with the expul- 
fon of the phoſphoric acid from the bones, as it depends 
only on the expulſion of a certain Peony of fixed air 
contained in them: and, as the quantity o oil of vitriol 
is not ſtated by other writers, he adds, ſrom his own ex- 
rence, that in a proceſs of this kind, ten Ounces in 
weight of the ſtrongeſt oil of vitriol were added to eight 
ounces of burnt hartſhorn, or the CCC. of the ſhops 
The matter thus obtained 1s boiled for a long time, with 
the addition of a large quantity of water, and aſterwards 
filtered 3 and the matter remaining in the filtre repeated- 
Ir edulcorated with hot water. The whole quantity is 
1 ſet to evaporate, firſt in earthen veſſels, and aſter- 
wards in capſules of glaſs or china ware. To expel 
the vitriolic acid from the liquor thus concentrated, 
M. Scheele directs that it ſhould be diſtilled to dryneſs in 
a glaſs retort placed in a reverberatory furnace. The 
other authors effect this expulſion with leſs trouble in the 
glaſs capſules z and then put the dry matter into a cruci- 
ble, where it was kept in fuſion till it ceaſed to 1 ſul- 
phureous vapours. It was then poured out of the cruci- 
ble in a e it N 13 . 
To procure the phoſphoric acid in a ſtate of greater pu- 
ily, of more free ho ſelenite, or earth, it is proper ſirſt 
to convert it into phoſphorus. For this purpoſe, the au- 
thors of the Elemens Chymie, &c. jaſt cited, having re- 
duced the whole of the vitreous ſubſtance into powder, 
and mixed it with one-third of its weight of powdered 
charcoal, diſtilled the mixture in an earthen retort. From 
the quantity of calcined bones above mentioned, they 
obtained ſix ounces and ſeven drachms of excellent pho/- 
phorus. From this, the acid may eaſily be afterwards 
obtained in the pureſt ſtate, by the uſual method of ac- 
cenſion, &c. It is obſerved that the phoſphoric acid may 
be procured in ftill greater quantity from egg-ſhells; and 
that it has even been ſound in the mineral kingdom, and 
obtained ſrom certain white lead ores. Monthly Review, 
vol. Ixvi. p. 135, &c. 
Dr. Prieſtley has made many experiments with phoſpho- 
rus, in different kinds of 3 and has found, that it 
ſmoked and gave light in the acid air, juſt as it would 
have done in common air confined, without being ſenſibly 
waſted for twelve hours, and with a very inconſiderable 
diminution of the bulk of the air; in alkaline air it gave 
no light and made no laſting change in its dimenſions ; in 
nitrous air, it gave no light, nor did it leſſen its power of 
diminiſhing common air, and the phoſphorus remained un- 
changed; and after having remained a day and two nights 
in vitriolic acid air, it produced no ſenſible effect, and 
gave no light. 
Dr. Fordyce has ſuggeſted the following eaſy method of 
reducing phoſphorus to powder : take phoſphorus of urine 
two drachms; put it into a four-ounce phial; pour upon 
it three ounces of water ; heat it gently by immerſion in 
warm water, till the phoſphorus melts ; ſhut the phial with 
18 take it out of the water, ns more y riſkly till 
It be cold; and the phoſphorus will be found in powder. 
A receiver may be fact with this powder by adding a 
Very ſmall quantity of water to it, and then making the 
powder to adhere to its internal ſurface, by gently inclin- 
ing and turning the receiver round. Chem. Dict. art. 
Phoſphorus, and Priellley's Experiments and Obſervations 
on Air, &c. Phil. 'Tranf. vol. Ixi. part 2. p. 504, &c. 
Puosphokos, properties of ſolid. 1. With this phoſphorus 
one may write on paper, as with a pencil, and the letters 
will appear like flame in the dark; yet, in the light, no- 
thing will appear, but a dim ſmoke. y 
the letters written with this phoſphorus arc warmed by 
the fire, they preſently become dark lines, which conti- 
me upon the paper like ink. 
2. A little piece, rubbed between two papers, takes firc 
nſtantaneouſly, and, if care be not taken in the manage- 
Vol. III. Ne 267. 
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ment of it, there is danger of burning the ſingers, the 
. 8 being N inſſammable. 

3. Its burning is very vehcment, and penetrates deeper 
into the fleſh than common fire; and it is very difficult 
to be extinguiſhed. 

Dr. Slare, in order to determine whether air contains the 
pabulum of flame, as ſome have ſuppoſed, placed a large 
piece of phoſphorus in a receiver z but upon exhauſting 
it, he found that it became more luminous, and that 
upon admitting oO, it returned to its former ſtate, 
property was alſo afcertained by ſeveral exper} 

of Mr. Haukibee. T7. LA 
M. Caſſini happening to preſs a piece in a cloth between 
his fingers, the cloth immediately took fire; he endca- 
voured to put it out with his foot; but his thoe caught 
the flame, and he was obliged to extinguiſh it with a 
braſs ruler, which caſt forth rays in the dark for two 
months after. 

The folid phoſphorus ceaſes to ſhine and never ſpoils, pro- 
vided it be kept in a phial full of water; but if any part 
of it emerge, it will ſhine, though the glais be her- 
metically ſealed ; and it will continue ſhining in a large 
glaſs without water for ſeveral days, with verv little di- 
minution of its light or weight ; and even when immerſed 
in water, it will ſometimes make very bright and vigo- 
rous coruſcations in the air: that, in form of an un- 
guent, does not keep ſo well; and the liquid phoſphorus 
worlt of all. 

The liquid phoſphorus is beſt made by digeſting, in horſe- 
dung, a little bit, or ſome ſcrapings, of the folid kind, 
for two days, in oil or efſence of cloves, oil of turpen- 
tine, or the like. After diſſolution, ihe Hil will be fo im- 


pregnated with it, that, upon opening the bottle, the 


matter will appear on a flame. 


PHosPHORUS, expcriments with liquid. By wilhing the face, 


hands, or the like, with liquid phoſphorus, Dr. Slare tells 
us they will be made to thine very conſiderably in the 
dark, and the luſtre thercof will be communicated to 
adjacent objects, yet without any offence to the ſkin. 
As ſoon as the candle is brought in, the ſhining diſappears, 
and no change is perceivable. 

This phoſphorus emits frequent flaſhes like lightning, 
even when cloſe ſtopped, eſpecially in warm water. 
Hence Mr. Boyle takes occaſion to draw a parallel be- 
tween lightning and phoſphorus. Phil. Tranf. Abr. vol. 
iii. p. 348, &c. Haukibee's Phyſico Mech. Exper. p. 122. 
In ſome caſes animal ſweat, which is ſimilar to urine, 
has been obſerved to be phoſphoraceous, without any 
preparation. An inſtance of this kind is related of a 
perſon, who uſed to cat great quantities of falt, and who 
was a little ſubject to the gout, after ſweating with vio- 
lent exerciſe. Stripping himſelf in the dark, his ſhirt 
ſeemed to be on fire, and an urinous ſmell was perceived, 
ſimilar to that which iſſues from cabbage much ſalted 
and ſtrongly fermenting. Act. Cæſarienſia, vol. v. p. 734. 
The ſecond kind 
of artificial phoſphorus is a preparation of a ſtone called 
the Beuonian ſtone, from Bulognia, a city in Italy, near 
which it is found. 

The firſt who undertook to make this ſtone luminous, was 
a chemiſt of that city, called Vicenzo Caſſiorolo. Poterus, 
Licetus, &c. have deſcribed the proceſs ; but miſtakenly. 
M. Homberg, who made a journey to Italy, expreily to 
learn the preparation, ſirſt communicatcd the ſame to M. 
Lemery, who publiſhed it in the ſeventh edition of his 
chemiſtry. See BONON1AN ene, and LAris Bennie. 


Under thoſe articles, the reader will ſind ſome account of 


the diſcovery of this ſtone, and of the method of pre par- 
ing it. We ſhall here ſubjoin ſome farther particulars on 
this ſubject, chieſly extracted from the diſlertations of M. 
Margraaf. The Bolognian ſtone, he ſays, is ſoft, triable, 
heavy, cryſtallized, and incapable of eſferveſeing with 
acids, before it has been calcined in contact with fuel, 
and with a free acceſs of air. Theſe qualitics have in- 
duced him to claſs it among the heavy fuſible ſpars, which, 
by a preparation ſimilar to that for the Bolognian ſtone, 
are rendered photphoric. After analyliny theſe ſubttan- 
ces, he concludes that all contain a vitriolic acid, united 
to an alkaline or calcareous earth. In order to render 
theſe ſtones phoſphoric, ſuch of them oujht to be choſen 
as are the cleareſt, but cryſtallized, molt friable, moſt 
heavy, which exfoliate when broken, and which contain 
no heterogeneous parts. 'They are to be made red-hot 
in a crucible, and reduccd to a very fine powder in a glaſs 
mortar, or upon a porphyry, and not in a copper mortar, 
which will obſtruct the ſucceſs of the operation. The 
powder thus obtained is to be formed into a paſte with 
gum tragacanth, and divided into cakes as thin as a knife. 
'Theſe are to be dried by a gradual heat. An ordinary 
reverberatory furnace is to be filled to three quarters of 
its height with charcoal, and rhe fire to be kindled; upon 
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this charcoal the flat ſurfaces of the cakes are to reſt; 
and more charcoal is to be placed above them, ſo as to 
ſill the furnace, which is then to be covered with its 
dome, the tube remaining open: all the coal is to be 
conſumed, and the furnace left to cool. The cakes are 
then calcined, and are to be cleanſed from the aſhes by 
blowing upon them with bellows. He farther obſerves, 
that after this calcination, through the coals, if the ſtones 
be expoſed to + ſtronger calcination during a full half 
hour under a muffle, their phoſphoric quality will be 
rendered ſtronger. Ac. Berlin, 1749, and 1750. 

This phoſphorus has not any ſenſible heat, and only be- 
comes luminovs after being expoſed to the ſun, or the 
day-light z in which tate it reſembles a burning coal, and 
preſerves its light five or ſix minutes in the dark, eſpe- 
cially if the perſon obſerving it has been ſome time in 
the dark, or has ſhut his eyes, that the pupils may be 
ſufficiently expanded; during which time, the light gra- 
dually dwindles; and, to recover the ſhining, it muſt be 
expoſed afreſh to the light. 


PrnosPHoRUS, the hermetic, or PRosPHORuS Balduin:, 


which makes the third kind, and properly n the 
ſame claſs with the former, is a preparation of Engliſh 
chalk, with aqua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, by the fire. 
'This makes J conſiderably ſofter than the Bolognian 
{tone ; but it has all the qualities thereof. It has its name 
from its inventor Baldwin, a German chemiſt, called 
Hermes, in the ſociety of the Nature Curioſorum; whence 
its other name Hermetic. It was diſcovered a little before 
the year 1677. 

This ph, of Baldwin is exactly ſimilar to thoſe 
made with Bolognian ſtone and — ſpars, differ- 
ing only in the kind of acid which it contains. It is evi- 
dently a nitre with a calcareous baſis, and in calcination 
acquires its phlogiſton from the nitrous acid, the chalk 
alſo containing ſome of this inflammable principle. Ir is 
obſerved, however, that this is not ſo good a phoſphorus 
as the Bolognian; it is not ſo luminous, it does not re- 
tain the light ſo long, it ſoon loſes its virtue, and never 
recovers it again. Acad. Par. 1697, p. 271. 

The proceſs for making this phoſphorus, though Baldwin 
gave no directions for it, nor ſo much as mentioned the 
materials, was communicated to the Royal Society, in 
1679, by Dr. Slare, and publiſhed by Grew, in his Mul. 
Reg. Soc. p. 3533 and is as follows: take good firm 
chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then powder it; put 
into a pint or half a pint of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, coch- 
{-atim, as much of the powdered chalk as will ſerve well 
to ſatiate it, i. e. till it becomes ſweetith, and makes no 
etferveſcence upon the injection of the chalk. Then di- 
lute this liquor with fair water, filtre it through a paper, 
and ſo evaporate it in a large glaſs, or glazed vellel, or 
good Heſſian crucible to a dry ſalt. The preparation may 
be performed in four hours. 

To this claſs we may alſo refer ſome other phs/phori, enu- 
merated in the ſequel of this article. As the 


ProsPHORUS, ammoniacal, compoſed of ſal ammoniac and 


lime, which Mr. Homberg firit diſcovered. 

The method of preparing it is this: take one part of ſal 
ammoniac in powder, and two parts of lime extinguiſhed 
by lying in the air: mix them exactly together, and fill 
a crucible with the mixture; ſet it in a ſmall melting 
heat. As ſoon as the crucible grows red hot, the mat- 
ter in it will melt, and it mult be ſtirred with an iron tod, 
leſt it ſwell over the edges of the crucible : as ſoon as the 
whole is melted, pour it into a copper baſon; it will ap- 
pear of a greyiſh colour and vitrified, and if it be ſtruck 
upon with any hard body, there will be ſeen a fire all over 
the place where the blow was given. As this matter is 
brittle, however, and the ſame maſs will not ſerve often 
for the experiment, the beſt method is to dip iron rods 
in it while melting, and theſe will be covered with the 
matter, and will anſwer the purpoſe eaſily and often. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 

This is a combination of quick-lime with the acid of ſal 
ammoniac, and receives its phlogiſton from the ſal am- 
moniac. 


PrroSPHORUS, artimonial, is the name of a ſubſtance hav- 


ing the qualities of the phoſphorus diſcovered by Mr. 
Ceoftroy in his experiments on antimony. This gentle- 
man ha prepared a ſoap from pot-aſhes, quick-lime, and 
oil, with which he made ſeveral experiments on antimo- 
ny ; among others he was deſirous, by means of this, to 
reduce ſome diaphoretic antimony, which he had before 
made from two parts of the regulus of antimony, and 
three parts of nitre; but, inſtead of the reduction which 
he was labouring after, his operation afforded him a much 
more {ingular phenomenon : the reſult of them being a 
719/phorus, which he had never thought of; a matter 
which, after having remained perfectly quiet while cloſe 
topped down, took fire as ſoon as ever it was expoſed to 
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the ait; and that with a violent detonation and dartits 
every way a ſhower of fire. and Canin 
It is eaſy to ſee, that there are in the preparati 
—_ | Paration all th 
requiſites for ſuch an effect; nitre, charcoal furniſh 4 
the burnt ſoap, and ſulphur both from the loan Ki prin 
the regulus of antimony; and to all theſ«. 3 rope ire: 
either from the ſoap, or from ſome earthy oats 1, 
antimony. It is eaſy to conceive, that al! theſe roy 
ces, coming to a mixture together. ſhould be _ 
catch fire and blaze, upon a proper application; * Seq 
not leſs diſſicult to account for the efiect's being prod ow 
merely by the air, after the whole had been for 3 Ire 
time in a ſtate of reſt. 185 
The method of preparing this new ſpecies of phoſphorys is 
this: Mr, Geoffroy mixed two ounces of his ſoap wit] 
one ounce of rhisdiaphoretic antimony; this mixture bein 
put by little and little into a red hot crucible, took tir : 
and ſwelled very much; after it had done Naming, the g. N 
ſubſided, and became a ed or fic-col»vred ſubtt nee of 
an even ſurface, but flill throwing up a vaſt Father cg « 
bluiſh-green luminous vapours: and all this regula 
happened on every freſh throwing in of the mate. with. 
out the leaſt variety; when the whole quantity was n 
in, and had ceaſed to give any flame or luminous ve pon 
it remained in the crucible in the form of an inverted 
muſhroom, being hollow, very porous, and of ; black 
colour. When the crucible was taken ont of e be. 
the edges of this ſubſtance were beaten down into th. 
middle, and the whole covered with an ounce of fich 
ſoap 3 when this laſt ſoap was burnt, and a (ſmall bluiſh 
flame appeared upon the ſurface of the maſs, the cruci. 
ble was covered with a lid, and a large quantity of char. 
coal laid upon it, and the fire blowed up very orilkly, by 
a hundred blaſts of the bellows, or thereabouts ; but, 
notwithſtanding the fierceneſs of the fire, there was go 
fluid ſcoria formed, but the whole maſs remained ſpungy 
and porous; the fire was then ſuſfere to go out, and 
the crucible placed in a corner of the elaboracory at feſt 
ſor five hours. In the evening, when the crucible was 
perfectly cold, Mr. Geoffroy went to examine the matter, 
and a ſervant went to uncover the maſs, by removing its 
ſurface with an icon inſtrument ; but the moment the 
air was admitted, the whole maſs took fire, burning with 
a very conſiderable noiſe, and darting its flames every way 
to a great diſtance. 
Mr. Geoffroy repeated the proceſs ſeveral times, and al- 
ways with the fame ſucceſs, whether he uſed his own 
diaphoretic antimony, or that made in the common man- 
ner. The great caution to infure the ſucceſs, ſeems to 
be taking care of not carrying the fire roo far betore the 
addition of the laſt quantity ot ſoap. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Par. 1736. 
PHOSPHORUS of the Ber ne:ſtone, is a name given to ſtone, 
U when heated, becomes a fort of phoſplcrus! from 
eine, in Switzerland, the place where it is ſound. 


This ſubſtance was ſent to the members of the Roval 


Academy at Paris, by M. Bourgnet, and referred by 
them to the examination of M. Du Fay, whoſe account of 
it is publiſhed in Mem. Acad. Paris, 1724. 

The Berne-/tone is of a moderate hardneſs, conſidetably 
pellucid, and uſually colourleſs, or whitiſh, though 
ſometimes with a tinge of green, yellow, or ſome orher 
colours : it is compoſed of numbers of plates, or flakes, 
laid over one another, in the manner of the ifland cryſtal ; 
and therefore, like that body, is plainly a ſpar. Tt breaks 
into ſeveral faces, and has different angles; but of 2 
ſomewhat determinate meaſure, the acute ones being of 
ſixty degrees, and the obtuſe ones of one hundred and 
twenty. 

This ſtone, when heated at one of its angles with the 
flame of a lamp or candle, ſplits by means of the flames 
inſinuating itſelf into the interſtices of the plates that arc 
leſs firmly united; and theſe feparate, and fome fragments 
uſually fly off with conſiderable violence One o. theſe 
pieces, carried into an obicure place, appears turrounded 
with a blue flame, which laſts 3 a minute And it1s 
to be obſerved, that theſe pieces which fly off have a! the 
ſhape of an irregular pyramid, with an uneven bale. 15 
this ſtone be put into a crucible, and ſurrounded with 
coals, it becomes a very beautiful phs/prorus: "The 
whole bottom of the crucible is ſeen, even chough it be 
in broad day-light, ſhining with a bright and beautiful 
bluiſh white; and if it be carried into a dark place, ow 
light is ſeen much more beautifully. If, after it 15 col l, 
it be again heated in a crucible, in the ſame _—_— 
ſhews the ſame bright appearance. After this, if it 
tried a third time, it does not ſhine at all. According 
to all theſe phenomena, the effects of fire upon 4 r. 
ſeem to depend on a ſulphur contained in it, probably Of 
the ſame nature with that which enters the compoſition t 
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n by the candle or in the crucible, diſengage itſelf ſo 
"ne tody of the ſtone as to take fire; and when 
jar * 7 05 long as *0 coiuſume itſelf, the luminous 
JO uy” he ſtone ſeems to ceaſe. 
105 dure ems ate cryſtals of a peculiar kind, tinged 
ne fuhr Or PHLOGISTON of metals: this ſulpbu: 
23 m te colour, and conſequentl) it ought to give 
n Horties of the Bernc-/lone, if it were not too 
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nn faſper5s ihe hyacinths, and ſome ſort of rubics, are 


of the nature of the Bcrne-/7one, but with 
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e, tue Opal, and the garnet, have none of them any 
of tẽis property: : 6 
gate the lame [\uiphurs which take fire m the Berne-ſtonc 
10 what give co Cur to thele other ſtones, it ſhould ſec m, 
that noſe which are not of this phoſphorus kind, nor give 
1 light after wing heated, ſhould not Joſe their colours in 
1 te and ti is is found to be true in the garnet, which 
"_ not lote any part of its colour, nor is it at all lumi- 
was; whereas the hyacinth, and ſome of the jaſpers and 
cher Longs, which lole a part of their colour, not the 
«ge, in the fire, become alſo in part luminous, or 
mote ſo, in degice, according to the quantity of colour 
which they loſe This. however, is no certain rule, ſince 
we wether of the emerald, the topaz, and ſome other 
tones, cle all their colour, and yet are not at all lumi- 
wit, Tag reaſon of this ſeems to be, that the ſulphurs 
an not of theſe ſtones ſo ſlowly, and in ſuch mi- 
par cuantites, that they are not at any time collected 
imo bod enough to be capable of flame. There is no- 
beg t be chieched as to the Ber ne-/lone ſhining : though 
tate vſuilly white, they may poſſeſs no. ſmaller 
en of ſulphnrs than the coloured ſtones ; only in 
thoſe: he{ulphurs my be colourleſs, or whiteinthemiclves. 
It Nav be polible alto that the ſulphurs, in a ſtone of this 
kind, may be diſperſed in ſuch ſmall molecules, as not to 
for a body ſuthcient to give w colour; but, when 
collected, in order to be driven off in the fre, they may 
then be [afficient in quantity to give a blue tinge to the 
lame 
The mand cryſtal, which is alſo a ſpecies of ſpar, and 
which greatly reſembles this Bernegſtone in many particu- 
hrs, flies to pieces alſo in the ſame manner, on being 
heated; and when carried into the dark, this alto gives 
ſome ſparks of light, but they are ſew in number, and 
looſely ſcattered over the ſurface : when this ſtone is burnt 
2 little in che crucible, there is ſome {mall appearance of 
fame, with a ſmell of ſulphur, and the matter in the 
bottom of the crucible is found ſhattered to pieces; but 
dl the pieces are regular parallelopipeds, as was the ori- 
ginal maſs. 
I:is to he obſerved, that the Bernegſtone, and others of the 
lame kind, which only thine in the dark, and that only 
for a few minutes, when firſt taken out of the fire, are, 
properly fpeaking, endued with no other luminous qua- 
ity than that of a burning coal; but their light, having 


been generally unobſerved, and requiring darkneſs to thew | 


r. has ohtained for them the ſpecious title of phoſphort. 


» PHORUS, Canton's, is an artificial phoſphorns, the me- 
td of preparing which was diſcovered by the late inge- 


nious Mr. Canton, and publiſhed in the Phil. Tranſ. for | 


17*3, vol. ivui. p. 337, &c. 
1512 much ſuperior to any ſingle natural ſubſtance, and 
has de adv am ig, of being very eaſily and cheaply pre- 
pared, The r:ocels is 18 follows: calcine ſome common 
(uit rethells, ty keeping them in a good coal fire for half 
1.4047; let che pu: eſt part of the calx be pulverized, and 
Wedz mix with three parts of this powder one part of 
in e ers of {ulohur; let this mixture be rammed into 
4 cracivle of about an inch and a half in depth, till it be 
«moſt full; and let it be placed in the middle of the 
ure, where it muſt be kept ied hot for one hour at leaſt, 
ad then let by to cool: when cold; turn it out of the 
Ae, and entting, or breaking it to pieces, ſcrape off, 
won trial, the brighteſt parts; which, if good pheſphe- 
7%, will be a white powder, and may be preſerved by 
png it in a dry phial with a ground topple. The 
quantny of light which a little of this phoſphorus gives, 
ürſt brought into a d:rk room, after it has been 
poled for a few ſeconds, on the outſide of a window to 
2 common light of the day, is ſutiicient to diſcover the 
"Me by a watch, if the eyes have been thut, or in the 
dark, tor two or three minutes before. By this pho/pho- 
15 celeſtial objects may be very well repreſented ; as Sa- 
turn aud his ring, the phaſes of the moon, &c. if the 
ligures of them, made of wood, be wetted with the white of 
egg, and then covered with the phoſphorus. And theſe 
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ſigures appear to be as ſtrongly illuminated in the night, 
by the Nath from a near dilcharge of an electrified bottle; 
as by the light of the day. This phoſphorus receives no 
__ from being egpoſed to the direct rays of the ſun, 
which 13 the cafe with ſome of the more delicate kinds, as 
Beccarius has remarked, and Lemery ſuppoſed with all. 
However, it cannot be expoſed to moiſture without loſing 
its property of imbibing and emitting light, and alſo its 
whiteneſs. Mr. Canton found, that it was more affected 
by mixture with ſpirit of wine than with ether. It had 
been long known, that heat promotes the expulſion of the 
light which has been formerly imbibed by theſe phoſpheri : 
Mentzel, who wrote ſoon after the diſcovery of Baldwin's 
phoſphor, aſſerted, that it had the properiy of becoming 
luminous by heat only; the ſame ta&t was obferved by 
NM. Du Fay; but the principle on which it depenued was 
diſcovered by Beccarius, M. Margraaf, and Mr. Canton, 
independently of one another. Beccarius was firſt of 
opinion with Mentzel, that the light was produced by 
heat ; but finding by repeated trials, that, without pre- 
vious expoling to the light, heat had no effect, he reiin- 
quilted that opinion. M. Margraaf fell at firit into the 
ſame miſtake with Beccarius z but he afterwards bbſerved, 
that the phoſphorus would not ſhine by being placed upon 
a hot furnace, unleſs it had been exj,ofed to the light two 
or three days before. Upon the whole, he concludes, 
that the light is held in this ſubſtan: - by attraction, and 
aſterwards expelled by heat. Mr. Canton alſo, without 
any knowledge of the obſervations of Uoerrmns and 
Margraaf, tound, by a variety of experiments, that, when 
his pho/phorus had imbibed light, and had emitted all that 
it could in the common ſtate of the atmoſphere, it woutd 
emit more upon the application of heat, but that a con- 
tinuance of the ſame degree of heat would only make it 
luminous for a certain time. Whence he infers, that 
there is a ſtrong attraction between light and the particles 
of natural bodies, and that the ſtrong vibrations into 
which heat throws them compels them, as it were, to 
quit their hold of each other; and the light which this 
pb: [phorus gives, by being heated to a certain degree, ap- 
pears to be cauſed by its throwing off adventitious parti- 
cles, and not by any of its own; fince its light wil! de- 
creaſe, and be entirely gone, before the phoſphorus be hot 
enough to ſhine of itſelf, or to emit particles of light from 
its own body. Lemery and Muſchenbroeck have obſerved, 
that the Bolognian phoſphorus imbibes leſs light when hot 
than cold; becauſe it appears leſs bright when carried into 
a dark room ; but this circumitance is accounted for by 
lr. Canton, by its parting with its light faſter when hot 
than when cold, and, therefore, parting with more in the 
time of the conveyance from one place to another: and 
this, he alſo ſays, ſeems to be the cauſe why the Bolog- 
nian phoſphorus never appears ſo bright after it has been 
illuminated, and, conſequently, in ſome meaſure heated, 
by the direct rays of the fun, as after it has been only 
expoſed in the ſhaded open air, to the common light of 
the day. However, there is reaſon to imagine, that the 
fame degree of heat, which diſpoſes the phojphorrs to 
throw off the light after it has been imbibed, mult like- 
wite render it indiſpoſed to receive it. For an account of 
the reſult of Mr. Canton's experiments on this ſubſtance 
in favour of the matcriality of light, ſee Licnr. 


PhHosPHORUS faecalis, a very fine kind of phoſphorus, exhi- 


biting many wonderful phenomena, and prepared from 
human dung mixed with alum. 

Mr. Homberg, who was the inventor of it, gives the 
method of preparing it in the following manner : take 
four ounces of human dung n-wly made, mix it with the 
ſaine quantity of roach alum profly powdered; put the 
mixture into a ſmall iron lad!e, capable of holding about 
a pint ; ſet it over the tire in a chimney, and it will melt 
together, and become as fluid as water; let it boil gently 
over a {mall fire, continvally ſtirring it with an iron ſpa- 
tula till it is dry; it will then be difficult to ſtir, but it 
mult be kept ſtirring about, and all the lumps it runs into 
mult be broken, and what adheres to the ſides of the ladle 
{tirred in and blended with the reſt; this muſt be conti- 
nued till it is perfectly dry, and the ladle muit be now 
and then taken from the fire, and the matter ſtirred about 
in it, that it may not grow red-hot, When the whole is 
thus perfectly dried, it will ſtill be in little lumps, and 
when cold it muſt be rubbed to powder in a metal mortar ; 
it mult then be put into the ladle, and ſet over the fire 
again, it will then become a little moiſt again, and run 
into clods and grumes, bur it mult be again itirred till 
dry; when cold it is to be powdered again, and a third 
time put into the ladle; and when perfectly dried this 
time, it is to be laid by in a paper in a dry place; thus is 
the ſirit or preparatory operation ſinithed. 

Take two or three drams of this powder, put it into a 
{mall matraſs, capable of holding an ounce and half of 
water, and which has a neck lix or ſeven inches long; 


put 
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put a paper ſtopper lightly into the neck of the matraſs; 
then take a ſmall crucible of three or four fingers breadth 
high, put two or three ſpoonfuls of ſand into it, then 
ſet the bottom of the matraſs on the ſand, and take care | 
that no part of it touches the ſides of the crucible; fill 
up the reſt of the crucible with ſand, and let the whole 
body of the matraſs be covered with it; then ſet the cru- 
Cible in one of the common little earthen furnaces, and 
make a charcoal fire about it; for the firſt half hour let 
the coals only reach up to the middle of the crucible, but 
afterwards lay them up to the rim of it; continue this 
fire about half an hour, or till the powder within the 
matraſs is red-hot ; then pile up more charcoal above the 
rim of the crucible, and continue this fire an hour, after 
which let the whole cool. There will ariſe a large quan- 
tity of fumes during the operation, and they will often 
throw out the ſtopper of the matraſs; but this muſt be 
replaced, and the fire a little abated in that caſe : when 
theſe fumes ceaſe, the fire may be raiſed without hurting 
the proceſs, when the crucible is ſo cool that it may be 
taken out of the furnace without burning the hands. 
This is to be done, and the matraſs is to be half raiſed 
out of the ſand to make it bear the cold by degrees, and 
its mouth muſt then be ſtopped cloſely with a cork, in- 
ſtead of its paper ftopper. If, on ſhaking the matraſs 
about, the matter falls into powder, it is a proof that the 
operation has been well performed ; but, if it hang toge- 
ther in form of a cake, it is a ſign that the matter was 
not well roaſted in the ladle before the putting it into the 
matraſs. 
When the operation has been well performed, and the 
matter is in powder in the matraſs, pour out a {mall quan- 
tity of it on a piece of paper, and immediately ſtop the 
matraſs again : the powder upon the paper will imme- 
diately fume and take fire, burning the paper, and any 
other combuſtible matter that is in the way. If there has 
been too much of the powder poured out of the matraſs, 
it muſt not be returned in again for though that ſhould 
be done before it begins to ſmoak, yet it will certainly ſet 
fire to all that is in the matraſs; from this it may be ca- 
fily ſeen alſo, that the matter cannot be emptied out of 
the matraſs into a phial, but muſt always be in the veſſel 
in which the calcination was made. 
If too much alum be uſed, the powder will not take fire 
at all: it will be of different colours, according to the 
veſſel the firſt calcination was made in, and according to 
the degree of fire that was uſed ; hence it is ſometimes 
black, ſometimes brown, ſometimes red, green, yellow, 
Or white. 
It takes fire equally well in the day- time and in the night, 
and that without the mixture of any other ſubſtance, or 
without the leaſt rubbing, or any other circumſtance be- 
ſide the mere expoſure to the air. In this it differs from 
all the other known artificial phoſphor: ; for that of urine 
requires a ſmall degree of heat, in order to its burning; 
the ſmaragdine phoſphorus requires a conſiderable degree; 
the Bononian ſtone does not ſhine, except after having 
been expoſed to the day light; and all the others require 
violent rubbing, or a ſmart blow, to produce their light. 
If it be deſired to keep this powder good for any time, it 
muſt be put in a dry place where there is not too much 
heat; the mouth of the matraſs mult be kept cloſe ſtopped, 
and its body covered with paper; and the place where it 
ſtands muſt not be in too ſtrong a light; for the open 

day-light has been often known to weaken its power, 

and, in fine, wholly to ſpoil it through the glaſs. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1711. Sec PYROPHORUS, | 

Pfosr Hokus, fulgurating. See FULGURATING. 

PrHosPHORUS metallorum, a name given by ſome chemiſts 
to a preparation of a certain mineral ſpar, which is found 
in the mines of Saxony, and other places, where there is 
copper. 'The ſpar to be uſed on this occaſion is that kind 
which is tinged green, and from its, in ſome degree, re- 
ſembling the colour of the emerald, is called by ſome 


eudoſmaragdus, and by others lapis ſmaragdi mineralis. 


his is to be powdered very fine, and this powder is to 
be laid on a flat plate of copper, iron, or any other me- 
tal: this plate is then to be ſet over ſome lighted char. 


coal, and the whole placed in a dark place. The ſpar 


will reccive its neceſſary degree of heat for ſhining long 
before the metal will, and, conſequently, as ſoon as it 
begins to ſhine, the fire is not to be made any briſker, 
While the plate of metal is held in this degree of heat, 
and does not appear at all red, the powder upon it will 
ſhine like a lighted coal, and will continue ſo for ſome 
time. If it be removed away, and ſuffered to cool, it 
will be fit to repeat the experiment a ſecond time with, 
but its light will not be ſo ſtrong as before. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 244. p. 365. 

PHOSPHORUS of ſulphur, the name given by the French 
academicians to a new: diſcovered ſpecies of phoſphrus, 
which readily takes fire on being expoſed to the open air. 
Sce PYROPHORUS, 


ſulphur in a ſmall mortar, then add the col 
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PHO 


The invention was Mr. Le Fevre's, and the 


this: the ingredients are two drams of 

half an ounce of ſteel filings, ten — = a uiphuy 

and fix drams of common water. Theſe 1 ophony, 
5 0 


weighed and ſet apart, powder about half a 


Proceſs 18 


„ 


* 8 J 2 


afterwards the remainder of the / 

all reduced to a fine powder, pat 10 223 * this l 
and rub the whole together till it is fo thorg, 1 tb 
that the ſteel does not appear, but the colour £ ly mixed, 
looks every where unitorm and regular; then = Whole 
twenty drops of the water; and after beating th about 
together add as much more, and continue » p e * 
the maſs is of the ſubſtance of a paſte, but not 5 0 till 
Put this paſte into a ſmall matraſs that will eas 2 
three ounces, and pour on it more of the es about 
ſwim above the ſurtace of the paſte near a e 1. 
inch. The matter of the paſte will Kr ape oe 


g then break 
pear in form of a granulated powder under the wu f 


ut the matraſs on a ſand furnace, but give ; tity 0! 
— than that the hand can bear to lie 4 1 ab 
When it begins to heat, the mixture will ferment won: its me 
ſwell, and become black; it is then to be ſtitred e be thr 
iron rod, and a little more water muſt be added In 2 toro 
quarter of an hour, till the whole is uſed. The res : the m 
will then be very black and liquid; and it is to he * ] neceſ 
taken from the fire, and ſet by for the whole as Andt 
This is the firſt and moſt eſſential part of the ovens N as the 
and in this great care is to be taken that the fire he _ it did 


too violent; for if the //phur be burnt, the operation for, | 


will be ſpoiled, and the matter would ferment ſo high as 


to run over at the mouth of the veſſe]. If we 
To finiſh the operation, a little water muſt be added to rde 
the matter, fo as to ſwim over it, and the veſſel muſt be 2 
again ſet in the ſand, and a ſtronger fire given than "a capa 
fore; this is known to be ſtrong enough when there ;; and t 
any humid vapour obſerved to ariſe out of the mouth if perty 
the veſſel. This fire is to be continued about two hours 11 
that the greater part of the humidity may be evaporated: Mr. 
which is known by the iron rod finding fome refiſtance muck 
when put into the veſſel, and the matter it brings up be- — 
ing granulated and ſolid, or no longer moill, it muſt * 
then be imfnediately taken from the fire, and the whole wt 
is then finiſhed. It is neceflary to be very exact in this _ 
laſt and critical minute; ſor a very little longer ſtanding 3 
on the fire will burn the /#/phur, and render all the for: ſhare 
mer care of no effect. I he black matter remaining in nera 
the matraſs is to be taken out, and the ſides ſcraped clean _ 
with an iron rod; any pièce of this that happens to fall have 
upon a paper takes fire in a very little time, and burns they 
away like the other phoſphorus. The proceſs is a very fold 
nice one, but, by oblerving all the rules here laid down, It is 
ſeveral perſons have ſucceeded in making the phoſpherus othe 
to perfection : the whole intent of the operation ſeems thod 
to be to join together the minute particles of ſteel and phlo 
ſulphur 3 which when thus joined cannot fail to be very only 
intlammable, and to take hire on receiving the ſmalleit bes 
humidity from the air to make them ferment. _ wg 
It cannot but be obſerved, that this phoſphorus is founded wit 
on Lemery's experiments of ſteel and /z/phur taking fire dies 
together; but this is a much more nice and accurate the 
operation, and a fine improvement on the original plan, oy 
which was only by mixing large quantities of iteel-filings Y yy 
and ſulphur together into a paſte with water, and bury- f i 
ing this in the earth to make it take fire of itſelf, and 1 
thus repreſent the natural phenomena of volcanos, thun- hi 
der, lightning, &c, Mem. Acad. Har. 1726. _ 
Phoſphorus may be kindled by the effuvia of eledricity. 2 
See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 475. fect. 14. 
PHOSPHORUS, rationale of the effetts of. It may be ob- er 
ſerved, that in moſt of the natural phoſphori, there is 4 5 
briſk attrition or friction concerned; which we may lup- ay 
pole either to give the minute parts of the ſubflance ihe a 
proper motion and agitation necefiary to couvert thera 1 
into fire, if fire be ſo producible (as Bacon, Boyle, New 2 
ton, and the generality of the Engliſh philoſopbers, bave kao 
ſuppoſed that it is), or elſe to expel. and cmit the Patte of 
cles of fire naturally contained in them. i 1 
In the factitious ſorts, we may note, that a long process * 
by fire is uſually required, wherein the matter undergoes * 
divers coctions, torrefactions, calcinations, diſtillations 10 
&c. in the courſe whereof a conliderable quonity of any f. 
muſt neceſlarily be imbibed, and may poſſibly be retamed _ 
therein. | Is Jol 
In that, e. gr. prepared of the fecal matter, M. Ilombeig Pat 
obſerves, that the aqueous part of the ſubſtance muſt get 5 
ceſſarily bave all been evaporated, with the g. catelt Py th 
of the oil, and volatile ſalt, leaving pores or vacuities . 4 
the places they poſſeſſed ; to that what femains!e par th 
geous plexus of earth, and fixed falt, having w—"_ tl 
its loculi, or cavities, but ſome of the matter of the He, As 


which has been ſtopped and detained therein, much as 10 
quick-lime. a Aus 


ſuppoſed, we know, that the fixed ſalt, which 


ty copious, will readily abſorb the moiſture of 
us air; and that the ſudden introduction of 


This being 


is here pret 


the contiguous 
ſuch moiſture into the pores of the powder, muſt pre- 
* a friction. which may excite a ſmall degree of heat; 


nd this joined with what fire was there already laid up, 
„ make a heat ſufficient to give fire to the ſmall re- 
* of oils too cloſely connected with the ſalt to have 
na carried off by the calcined fire; ſo that we have 
here every thing neceſſary to heat and light. 
What confirms this doQtrine is, that if the powder be kept 
n a veſſel not ſufficiently cloſe, the air, inſinuating by 
degrees, moiſtens and ſaturates it, but that ſo flowly, as 
not to produce friction enough to ſet it on fire; ſo that 
iris ſpoiled, and diſabled from taking fire ever after: 
much as is the caſe in quick-lime, which, after it has lain 
{me time in the air, ceaſes to grow hot, even by the af- 
fuſion of water. ; 
The reaſon why quick-lime, which contains a great quan- 
tity of particles of fire, as well as our powder, does not 
conceive heat by the acceſs of the ait, or the ingreſs of 
its moiſture into the pores thereof, but that water muſt 
de thrown thereon, is, that the quick-lime, being more 
thoroughly calcined, retains too little fixed ſalt to imbibe 
the moiſture readily and copiouſly enough to excite the 
neceſſary friction. 3 
And the reaſon why quick- lime does not produce a flame, 
2s the powder does, even when water is caſt on it, is, that 
it did not retain enough of the oily matter to afford flame; 
for, if oil were mixed with it, a flame-would readily en- 
ſue. Mem. de PAcad. ann. 1711. See PrRoOPHORUS. 
If we ſuppoſe, with Mr. du Fay, that all calcareous ſtones 
are capable of being rendered luminous, without the con- 
currence of an acid, we may then ſuſpect that light is 
capable of adhering more to ſome bodies than to others, 
and that calcination gives to calcareous ſtones the pro- 
perty of retaining a greater quantity of light, and during 
a longer time, than other bodies can. This, however, as 
Mr. Macquer obſerves, is a vague conjecture, and not 
much ſupported by fats. But if we adopt M. Margraaf's 
opinion, which is more conformable to the reſult of ex- 
periments, that theſe ſtones cannot be rendered luminous 
without the concurrence of an acid, and the acid only 
contributes to give them, in a conſiderable degree, this 
property, we muſt conclude that acids have a principal 
ſhare in its production. M. Macquer reaſons on this ge- 
neral principle in the ſollowing manner: we know that 
acids in general, particularly the vitriolic and nitrous, 
hare a ſtrong affinity with PHLoOG1STON; and that when 
they are united with this principle, they form compounds 
poſleſſed of the properties of ſulphur, or of pho/phorus. 
It is alſo certain, that ſulphur, phoſphorus, and probably 
other compounds of acid and phlogiſton, have two me- 
thods of burning; one, vivid and ſtrong, in which their 
phlogiſton forms a very ſenſible flame, and produces not 
only light, but heat ſufficient to kindle conibuſtible bo- 
dies; the other flow and weak, capable only of produc- 
ing a light much leſs vivid, without any ſenſible heat, or 
with a heat too ſmall to kindle the moſt combuſtible bo- 
dies. Hence, may we not with probability believe, that 
the acid contained in ſtones rendered phoſphoric by cal- 
cination combines with the phlogiſton of the coals, 
torming with it a ſulphureous compound; and that the 
pilog on of this kind of ſulphur or pho/pherus adhering 
ut weakly to the acid, or exiſting there perhaps only ſu- 
prabundantly, is very eaſily combuſtible z ſo that the 
mere action of the heat and light of the open air is ſuffi- 
cient to inflame it, but not ſo 8 as to produce heat 
and a total diſſipation of the phlogiſton, but fo ſlowly and 
weakly, that only a faint light, obſervable in the dark, is 
produced? The Engliſh tranſlator of the Chemical Die- 
nonary adds, that the principal cauſe of the flow com- 
bullion which produces phoſphoric light, ſeems to be, that 
the union between the acid and the phlogiſton of pho/- 
}%ric ſabſtances is weakened by the preſence of ſome 
earth, to which the acid has alſo a diſpoſition to unite ; 
and that the phlogiſton is thereby gradually diſengaged, 
eſpecially when it is in contact with air, to which it is at 
all times Rooghy diſpoſed to unite, as we may perceive 
tom the nece ary concurtence of that fluid to maintain 
ordinary combuſtion, which is only a more rapid and co- 
pious diſengagement of phlogiſton from the burning ſub- 
lunces. Sce Chem. Dict. art. Phoſphoric flones, Eng. 
it. and note 2. 
John Baptiſt Beccaria has ſhewn, Phil. Tranſ. vol. lxi. 
Pat 1. art 25, that the phoſphorus compoſed of ſulphur 
calcareous earth, imbibed the peculiar coloured rays 
o which it had been expoſed. - Thus, having expoſed 
Wee phoſpborie pieces to rays of the ſun tranſmitted 
ras. green, yellow, and red cryſtals, he obſerved, 
ry each of them, when afterwards vicwed in tbe dark, 


ex ibited that colour to which it had been expoſed. TP 


Vet. III. Ne 26). 
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| 


obſervation is deciſive in favour of the opinion, that ph 
phorus of this kind emits the ſame light that it receives; 
and no other ; and that the light is not produced, but 
expelied by heat. 

This experiment, which has often failed, for want of 
employing good glaſſes, or on account of the weakneſs 
of the ſolar rays, has been repeated by profeſſor Alla- 
mand of Leyden ; who ſays, that having expoſed a pre- 
pared (probably by calcining it with ſome ſulphurcous 
ſubſtance) piece of the Bononian calcareous phoſphorus to 
the coloured rays of the ſun, after their being ſeparated 
by one of his priſms, and looking to it in the dark, he 
found the phoſphorus gave the colour of the ſeparated 
rays to which it had been expoſed. | 

PHosPHORUS, aquatic, a name given by Dr. Leigh, in his 
Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, to a water found near Wigan in 
that county, which takes fire on holding a lighted candle 
to it. It is not properly the water, however, that takes 
fire in this caſe, but a ſteam which burſts out of the 
ground with it. The author alſo calls it a ſulphurated 
water; but that very improperly, for it contains no ſul- 
phur, but only iſſucs out with this bituminous vapour. 

Phosrhokus, in Affronomy, is the morning ſtar, or the 

ianet VENUS, when ſhe goes before the ſun. 
The Latins call it LuciFtr ; the French ctoile de ber ger: 
832 phoſphorus, from @w;, light, and pee, I bear, 
Or ing. 

PHOSSA, in Ornitho/:gy, a name vnderſtood by ſome to 
expreſs the whole genus of pigeons, but more properly it 
is the name of one ſpecics only, the palumbes torguutus, 
or RING- dave. 

PHOITIINX, Sr, in Antiquity, a kind of flute in uſe 
among the Greeks, It was the ſame with the plagiaula 
of the Romans. 

PHOTINIANS, in FEcele/iaſtical Hiftory, a ſect of ancient 
heretics, in the ſourth century, who denicd the divinity 
of Jeſus Chrift. 

They took their name from Phetinus their chief, who 
was biſhop of Sirmium, and a diſciple of Marcellus. 
This prelate publiſhed, in 343, his opinions concerning 
the Deity, which were equally repugnant to the ortho- 
dox and Arian ſyſtems. He maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt 
was born of the Holy Ghoſt and the Virgin Mary; that 
a certain divine emanation (which he called the Word) 
deſcended upon. this extraordinary man; that on account 
of the union of the divine word with his human nature, 

| Jeſus was called the fon of God, and even God himfetf ; 
and that the Holy Ghoſt was not a diſtin& perſon, but 
a celeſtial virtue proceeding from the Deity. He was 
condemned by both parties in the councils of Antioch 
and Milan, held in the years 345 and 347, and by the 
council at Sirmium in 251. He was afterwards degraded 
from the epiſcopal dignity, and died in exile, in the year 
372 or 375. His opinion was afterwards revived by 
Socinus. 

PHOTOSCIATERI CA, a term, which ſome authors uſe 
for the art of DIALLING. 

The name is derived hence, that the art not only ſhews 

the hours by the ſhadow of a gnomon, whence it is called 
ſciaterica, from oxia, ſhadow; but ſometimes alſo by 
means of the ſun's light, as in ſpot dials, reflecting dials, 
& c. from @ws, lux, light, 

PHOXINUS, in {chthyology. See Roach and Mixow. 

PHOXOS, Sets, one with an acuminated or faſtigiated 
head, that is, ſharpened toward the top; the eminences 
of the forehead or occiput, or both, being depreſſed, or 
one or both of thoſe parts beyond meaſure prominent. 
But pH are properly thoſe who have the top of their 
head very much faſtigiated and turbinated, and conſe- 
quently deſormed. Therſites is deſcribed in Homer with 
ſuch a head. 

PHRANIAN, in the Botanical Mritings of the Ancients, a 
name given to a kind of a mene uſed in making garlands 
and other ornaments. 

PHRASE, phra/is, Pag, of 8pxgu, I ſpeak, in Grammar, 
an elegant turn or manner of ſpeech, peculiarly belong- 
ing to this or that occaſion, this or that art, or this or 
that language. 

Thus we ſay, an Italian phraſe, an eaſtern phraſe, a po- 
etical phraſe, or a chetorical phraſe. 

A few elegant phraſes, pertinently applied, are an orna- 
ment of diſcourſe ;; but, if they come too thick, they 
have an ill effect, and make the ſtyle favour of affectation. 

PHRASE is ſometimes alſo uſed 2 a ſhort ſentence, or 
ſmall ſet or circuit of words, conſtrued together. 

In this ſenſe, father Buther divides phraſes into complete 
and incomplete. 

PHRASES ace complete where there are a noun and a verd, 
each in its proper function; i. e. where the noun ex- 
preſſes a ſubject, and the verb the thing affirmed of it. 
Incomplete phraſes are hoſe, where the noun and the verb 
together only do the _— of a noun, as conſiſting of — 
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veral words, without affirming any thing, and which 
might be expreſſed in a ſingle word. 

Thus, that which is true is an incomplete phraſe, which 
might be expreſſed in one word, truth : as, that which 
is true ſatisfies the mind; i. e. truth ſatisfies the mind. 

PuRASE, phraſe, Fr. in Muſic, denotes the continuance of 
an air or harmony, which forms, without interruption, 
a ſenſe more or leſs complete, and which is terminated 
by a cadence more or leſs perfect. In melody, the phraſe 
is conſtituted by the air ; but in harmony it is a regular 
ſeries of concords, united together by diſſonances ex- 
preſſed or underſtood. 

PHRASEOLOGY, phraſeologia, Oparroxoyin, a collection 
of the phraſes, or elegant expreſſions, in any language. 
PHREA'TTIS, or PaurEaTTIUM, in Greek Antiquity, a 
court pertaining to the civil government of Athens, which 
was ſituated upon the ſea-ſhore in the Piræus, aud de- 
rived its name amo Tz Gpealog, becauſe it ſtood in a pit, 
or, as others ſuppoſe, from the hero Phreatus. he 
cauſes heard in this court were ſuch as concerned per- 
ſons that had fled out of their own country for murder, 
or thoſe that fled for involuntary murder, and had after- 
wards committed a deliberate and wilful murder. The 
firſt perſon that was tried in this place was Teucer, upon 
a groundleſs ſuſpicion, that he had been acceſſory to the 
death of Ajax. The criminal was not permitted to come 
to land, or ſo much as to caſt anchor, but pleaded his 
cauſe in his bark, and if found guilty, was committed to 
the mercy of the winds and waves, or, as ſome ſay, ſuf- 
fered there condign puniſhment ; if innocent, he was 
only cleared of the ſecond fact, and, according to cul- 
tom, underwent a twelve month's baniſhment for the 

former. Potter's Gr. Anriq. vol. i. p. 111. 

PHRA TRIARCHUS, ®partpizpxo;, among the Athenians, 
a magiſtrate that preſided over the phratria, or third part 
of a tribe. He had the ſame power over the phratria, 
that the PHYLARCHUS had over the tribe. 

PHRENES, - ®peves, in Anatomy, the DIAPHRAGM. 

It was thus called by the ancients, from em, mind; be- 


cauſe they imagined this to be the ſeat of the rational 


ſoul. Hence, 

PHRENESIS, phren/y, or diſtraction. See PHRENSY and 
PARAPHRENESIS. 

PHRENETIC nerves, called alſo diapbragmatic and fto- 
machic nerves, are nervous branches derived from the cer- 
vical nerves, which, joining in a trunk, run through the 
mediaſtinum undivided, till, arriving near the diaphragm, 
they again divide, and ſend off divers branches, ſome 
into the muſcular, others into the tendinous past thereof. 


PHRENIC veſſels, an appellation given to a vein and ſome}: 


arteries of the human body, from their paſſing through 
the DIAPHRAGM. 

The phrenic artery ariſes out of the deſcending aoRTa, 
and diſtributes itſelf into the diaphragm and pericardium. 
See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiel.) fig. 1. n. 40. 

"The phrenic veins are two veins, which the deſcending 
cava receives immediately after its piercing thediaphragm. 
See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 6. litt. 49. 

PHRENITIS, phrene/is, from enn, mens, the under/tand- 
ing, or, as ſome will have it, from e, the diaphragm, 
becauſe the ancients ſuppoſed it to have its ſeat in that 
part, in Medicine. See PHRENSY. 

PHRENSY, in Medicine, a conſtant and vehement delirium, 
or diſtraction ; accompanied with an acute fever, raving, 
waking, &c. | | 
It differs from the mania and melancholy, as theſe are 
without fevers. 

Phycians generally make the phrenilis to conſiſt in anin- 
ſlammation of the meninges of the brain; aud diſtin— 
guiſh it from the paraphrenitis, which they ſuppoſe to be 
an inflammation of the diaphragm. 

Willis will have them the ſame diſeaſe, and both to conſiſt 
in an inflammation of the animal ſpirits. He only di- 
ttinguiſhes them as the inflammation ariſes from the ce- 
rebrum alone, or from the cerebrum and cerebellum to- 
gether; and concludes, that they both ariſe in a fever, 
from the boiling blood's throwing its aduſt recrements 
into the brain. 

Boerhaave makes the phrenitis either true, wherein the 
cerebrum, or meninges, or both, are inflamed ; or /ymp- 
zomatic, where the matter of a fever is tranſlated into the 
cerebrum. 

The true one either kills on the third, fourth, fiſth, or. 
ſeventh day; or it changes into a mania, lethargy, co- 
mus, &c. tremors, guaſhing of the teeth, and grumous 
blood diſtilling from the noſe in this caſe, are progno- 
{tics of death. | 
The diſeaſe is moſt frequently the effect of inflammatory 
or malignant fevers; though -it ſometimes ariſes from a | 
ſuppreſſion of the natural evacuations, as the menſes, &c. 
When it ſucceeds an inflammation of the lungs, of the 
inteſtines, or of the throat, &c. it is owing to a trauſ- 
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lation of the diſeaſe from thoſe pa ; 
generally proves fatal. ve e the brain, aud 
The preceding ſymptoms of this diſor 

ings, troubled fleep, and very refs "Lan Le, watch. 
tercible pains of the head, redneſs of the eyes * "a 
of the face, an entire ſorgetfulneſs of every thi uſhing 
a wandering of the mind, diſcovering itſelf b ; rang 
ent anſwers to queſtions, a ſmall defire of ans er 
the heat of the mouth plainly indicates allt 
caſion the moſt intenſe thirſt; dryneſs of the 
and flow reſpiration, a weak and flow pulſe, ſingi 

the ate 5 _ W Ke. of blood from the * * 
tiveneſs, ſuppreſſion of urine, and an F=9gy 
of the 8 : enen 
All theſe Ggns predict an approaching phrenitis ; but 
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kin; lar 0 


when it has already ſeized the patient, the blood-veſſels | 


of the head all ſwell, and the temporal artet 

ſtrong a pulſation, that they ſeem 2 beat may" wt g 
the eyes ſparkle and look wild and fierce; the talk js a 
wild and raving; and at certain times che patient ha 

uſually violent fits of ſtruggling to get out of bed: 3 
extremities are cold, and the urine thin, white, and L 
lucid. When the brain itſelf is inflamed, the pulſe 151. 
ways ſoft and low; but when the inflammation only af. 
fects the integuments of the brain, viz. the dura and 
pia mater, it is hard. Though the tongue is often black 
and dry, yet the patient ſeldom complains of thirſt, and 
even refuſes drink. A conſtant trembling and ſtarting of 
the tendons is an unfavourable ſymptom ; as are allo x 
ſuppreſſion of urine, a total want of flcep, a conſtant 
ſpitting, and a grinding of the teeth. The favourable 
ſymptoms are, a free perſpiration or ſweating, 2 copious 
diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the bleeding piles, and 
a plentiful diſcharge of urine, which lets fall a copious 
ſediment. Sometimes the diſeaſe is carried off by a 
looſencſs, and in women by an exceſſive flow: of the 
menſcs. 


The perſons moſt ſubject to a phrenitis ate thoſe of a ſan- 


grove and plethoric habit, and much given to anger; 
uch as are addicted to a hot dict, and the uſe of ſtrong 
liquors ; ſuch as are many hours together expoſed to the 
ſun in hot weather in their daily occupations ; and ſuch 
as have been ſubject to violent head-achs, or have had 
habitual A. wal at the noſe ſtopped upon them, or 
have had the blood uſually diſcharged by the hæmor— 
rhoids thrown up into the head; and women who hare 
had the menſes {topped upon them, and the blood in the 
ſame manner. thrown up into the head. Theſe perſons 


ate, from ſuch circumſtances and accidents, ſubjcct to 


the phrenitis as an idiopathic diſtemper, dependent on no 
other. But, beſides theſe, others are alſo very ſubjcct to 
it as a ſymptom in other diſeaſes. People in acute fevers 
are very often thrown into it by an incomplete critical 
congeſtion of blood about the head; and this principally 
happens to ſuch as have been treated by apothecaries in 
an improper and injudicious manner. From the ſudden 
checking of ſweats, many alſo have been thrown into it, 
and fome from improper bleedings, and more than all 
theſe by a too hot regimen. _ 

An inflammation of the brain is ſometimes the conſe- 
quence of hard ſtudy, anxiety, or grief; of repellents 
improperly uſed in an eryſipelas, and of external inju- 
ries in the head. 7 

Method of cure. In the cure, two things are chieily to 
be attended to, viz. to leſſen the quantity of blood in tie 
brain, and to retard the circulation towards the head, 
A clyſter is one of the firſt things to be preſcribed in ti 
caſe; or, if this cannot be given, from the violence 0! 
the patient, the bowels Ks be gently relaxed by large 
draughts of warm emollient liquors, with a ſmall add. 
tion of nitre; after this bleeding is to be ordered, where 
the pulſe and condition of the patient ſhew it to be ne- 
ceſlary, and gentle alexipharmics are then to be given 2 
repeated ſmall doſes, ſuch as the mixtura ſimplex highly 
camphorated, and the like ; and, in the internen 
times, the violent emotions of the blood are to be art 
by the uſe of powders of nitre, tartar of vitriol, cravs 
eyes, and a ſmall portion of cinnabar; theſe arc 0 
given with cooling emulſions; a placid regimen mu r 
obſerved, and the patient kept in a gentle perſpiration 3 
and external applications are ſometimes of great ſer\ 5 ; 
ſuch are ſpirit of wine and camphor, rubbed on the 0 
head and temples, and frictions, cataplaſms of vario 
kinds, and bliſters laid to the ſoles of the feet. * 
Others in this caſe apply epithems to the ſarchoad, o * 
of the abſolutely repellent kind, ſuch as m_ 4 a 
or of lavender; theſe are moſt proper in the S et 1 
and, if theſe do not ſucceed, the reſolvents are le 
terwards to be tried; ſuch are ſpirit of wi 
phor, and ſpirit or tincture of ſaffron bags 
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and nitre in powder may alſo be applied; 
fail, it is proper to put on leeches ta the temf 
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lund the ears; bleeding in the jugular vein is 'another 


method z and bliſters are to be applied to the legs and 
arms, and finapiſms to the feet, compoſed of yeaſt and 
ſtrong vinegar, with muſtard- ſeed, nitre, and other in- 
redients of that kind; and, finally, when all theſe fail, 
an irritation of the noſtrils to promote an hzmorrhage, 
and bleeding in the noſe, as practiſed in Egypt, and 
ſome other countries, is proper. A diſcharge of blood 
from the hxmorrhoidal veins is likewiſe of great ſervice, 
and ought by all means to be promoted; natural or arti- 
kcial evacuations ſhould be reſtored, if they have been 
ſtopped, or others ſubſtituted in their ſtead; and if the 
diſcaſe proves obſtinate, a bliſtering plaſter ſhould be ap- 
plied to the whole head. 
With regard to regimen, the patient ſhould be kept quiet, 
and amuſed and ſoothed as much as poſſible. His ali- 
ment ought to be light, conſiſting chiefly of farinaceous 
ſubſtances z and his drink ſmall, diluting, and cooling. 
unker, Heiſter, and Buchan. 
Pr. Freind has recommended bleeding at the jugular 
veins, in a phrenitis coming upon a fever; but Dr. Lang- 
riſh endeavours to prove the bleeding in this caſe to be 
rather hurtful 5 and he thinks the caſes quoted by Dr. 
Freind to prove his opinion, either do it not, or may be 
turned againſt him. Sec Med. EM. abridg. vol. ii. p. 


PHRICODES, a term uſed by the ancients for a kind of 
fever, which is attended with a coldneſs and ſhivering, 
not only at the beginning of the fit, but at different in- 
tervals throughout its whole continuance. 'The ſemiter- 
tian fever is of this kind. The uſual ſymptoms of theſc 
ſevers are a remarkable lowneſs of the pulſe, which is 
ſcarce to be felt, but recedes as it were from the finger; 
the belly is tumeſied, and a rumbling noiſe is heard in it, 
and the tongue is very humid, and irrigated with a ſharp 
acid humor, as with the ſaliva. 

PHRONTTHS, a word uſed by Hippocrates as the name of a 
peculiar diforder of the general nature of the melancholy 
affections. In this caſe the patient, he ſays, feels, as it 
were, a thorn prizking the abdominal viſcera; he is ex- 
tremely reſtleſs and uneaſy, and always avoids light and 
company. He dreads being touched, and becomes ti- 
morous and afraid of every thing; he is moleſted with 
troubleſome dreams, and imagines that he frequently ſees 
ſpectres and frightful objects. 

PHRYCTE, a word uſed by the ancient phyſicians as a 
name for common reſin, 

PHRYGANEA, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of the neu- 
roptera order of INSECTS ; the characters of which are, 
that the mouth is without teeth, the palpi are ſour, the 
ſtemmata three, the antenne are longer than the thorax, 
and the wings are incumbent, the inferior being folded. 
Linnzus enumerates twenty-four different ſpecies. See 
CaDE-worm. 

PHRYGANICUS, in Botany, a term uſed by Dioſcorides, 
and many other of the ancient Greeks, to expreſs ſuch 
herbaceous plants as have hard and woody ſtalks ; ſuch 
are the garden thyme, and ſeveral others of that kind. 
They alſo called theſe plants xyl9des, Evnu3ts, and Evauica 
TMR. 

PHRYGIAN mode, in Mu/ic. See Mopr, and DiArAsox. 

PuHkYGIAN ſtone, Phrygius lapis, in Natural Hiſtery, the 
name of a ſtone deſcribed by the ancients, and uſed in 
their time in dying; probably from ſome vitriolic or alu- 
minous ſalt contained in it, which ſerved to enliven or 
fix the colours uſed by the dyers. 

It was a light ſpungy maſs, reſembling a pumice, and the 
whiteſt and lighteſt were eſteemed the beſt. Pliny gives 
us an account of their preparing it for uſe for dying, 
which was by moiſtening it with urine, and then 3.4 
ing it red hot, and ſuffering it to cool again: this calci- 
nation was repeated three times, and the (tone was then 


lit for uſe ; and Dioſcorides recommends it in medicine | 


ater burning; he ſays it was drying and aſtringent. 
PHRYGIANS, PHRYGES, or PHRYGASTES, as St. Epi- 


phanius calls them, in Church Hi ory, were a branch 


of the MoNTANISs Ts; ſo called from Phrygia, a coun- 
try where they abounded. 
They eſteemed Montanus their prophet z and looked on 
Maximilla and Priſcilla as great propheteſſes. 
his ſpirit of prophecy, or rather enthuſiaſm, was their 
diſtinguiſhing character. See CaTAPHRYGIANS. 
PARYMA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia gymno- 
Jpermia claſs ; the characters of which are, that it has 
only one ſeed. There is one ſpecies. 
HTHIRIASIS, ee, formed from 60 ay, lonſe, in 
Medicine, the morbus pedicularis, or louſy diſeaſe, where- 
with children, and even ſometimes adults, are afflicted. 
2 — wh _ or ova of that vermin laid in the 
icle, which here, ning to prove a proper nidus, 
Cheriſhes and foſters the foed O as Fo hatch 1 8 
he linen cloths, uſed by goldſmiths to wipe their veſſels 
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with after gilding, are excellent againſt the phthiria/i53 
on account of the mercury they contain: they are to be 
applied by rubbing the child's head. 

A good diet and cleanlineſs conduce much to the deftruc- 
tion of lice, When they are in the heed, let it be 
combed every day, and, after combing, waſhed with tlic 
following lotion; viz. R Staph. agr. rel. coc. Ind. con- 
tuſ. Z i. aq. font. fþ ifs. & colaturte adde ciner. clavel. 
363 or, inſtead of this decoction, ſprinkle the pulv. 
ſem. ſtaph. agr. vel. coccul. Ind among the hairs every 
night, and confine it with a night-cap. The body lice 
are deſtroyed by any bitter, ſour, ſalt, or mercurial me- 
dicine, applied to the ſkin. The black ſoap, and the 
flowers called cardamine, or lady's ſmock, are ſaid to be 
ſpecifics in all caſes of lice on the human body. 


PHTHIRION, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 


for the pedicularis, or red rattle. See LousE-wort. 


PHTHISIS, +095, in its general ſenſe, denotes any kind 


of conſumption of the body, in what part ſoever it be 
ſeated, or from what cauſe ſoever it ariſe. 

Thus we have a nervous phthi/is, and renal phthifis, dor- 
{al phthiſis, pulmonary phthi/is, &c. 


PHTH1s1s, in its proper ſenſe, is reſtrained to a pulmonary 


conſumption, or a conſumption ariſing from an ulcer, or 
other diſorder of the lungs, accompanied with a flow 
hectic fever, which waſtes, extenuates, and conſumes 
the muſcular fleſh, 

This diſeaſe is properly an ulcerous diſpoſition of the 
lungs, taking its origin from a ſtaſis of blood in that viſ- 


cus, which in time degenerates into matter, and which 


is attended with a very remarkable waſting of the fleſh, 
and loſs of ſtrength. A phthi/is in different perſons, and 
at different times, differs in degree; in ſome caſes it is 
only a tendency to ulceration in the lungs, but in others 
it is an actual ulceration in that part. 

In the firſt of theſe caſes, where there is only a tendency 
to an ulceration, the lungs are only ſtuffed up with a 
quantity of tenacious and viſcid matter, or of a mucous 
fluid, with a mixture of blood. This matter, by degrees, 
becomes more and more hard and tough, by the diſſipa- 
tion of its more fluid parts; and hence gives a ſcirchous 
hardneſs to that part of the lungs where it is contained, 
but is not eaſily changed into abſolute matter. In this 
caſe the patient may hve many years, and often there is 
no ſuſpicion of his being in a ph. 

In the ſecond cafe, or an actual exulceration of the lungs, 
the diſeaſe cannot long remain unknown, but the hectic 
fever, which is its conſtant attendant, readily diſcovers 
it; and the waſting of fleſh, and ſpitting of matter, ſoon 
bring the patient to his end, if ſpecdy and efhcacious re- 
medies are not applied. 

Many are very anxious about the diſtinguiſhing a true 
phthifis from an abdominal hectie; but this is a diſtinc- 
tion of very little uſe in practice, ſince both caſes require 
the fame regimen: the gently reſolvent and diſcutient 
medicines, and balfamics, which have nothing acid in 
them, are the proper method in a phth;/is, and are equally 
neceflary in this hectie. The principal differences, how- 
ever, between them, are theſe : the abdominal hectic al- 
ways is attended with a fever, whereas the hi is 0l- 
ten free from a fever, or at leaſt is not attended with one 
of any conſequence. If, in a ſtrong inſpiration, on 
drawing as much breath as may be into the lungs, the 
cough is always brought on, and there is a pain and ſtrait- 
neſs in the breaſt, that alſo declares the ſeat of the diſ- 
order to be in the lungs. | 

Atrophies are alſo much of the ſame nature with a ph:h:/**, 


differing only in regard to the part they affect, and to the 


age of the patient. An atrophy is an injury of the glands 
of the meſentery, pancreas, or liver, and 1s common to 
infants ; whereas the phrh:/is is a like diſtemperature of 
the lungs, and affects perſons nearer the time of their 
growing to man's eſtate. 

A true phthi/is is, however, to be r 
from that maraſmus which 3 affects old perſons: 
this ariſes from many different cauſes, but never from 
that of a phthifis, or diſtemperature of the lungs. The 
vomica pulmonum is alſo by ſome confounded with a 
phthi/is, but improperly z for though theſe diſtempers are 
nearly allied to one another, and often degenerate into 
each other, yet their origin is different. The pt 
takes its origin from an ulcer, properly ſo called ; the 
vomica is an abſceſs, or impoſthumation. The nicer in 
a phebiſis atfeQs the humid parts of the lungs, where 
there is leaſt blood ; the vomica, on the contrary, is al- 
ways ſeated in thoſe parts where there is moſt abundance 
of blood ; fince it generally happens, that a vomica is a 
ſhorter diſeaſe in its period, and carries the patient off 
earlier; the phthiſis does it more ſlowly and gradually. 
When a vomica, indeed, does not carry off the patient 
at firſt, it uſually degenerates into a true phie; and, 
on the other hand, when the matter lodged in the lungs 
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in a true phthifis is ſo acrid as to corrode the veſſels, then 


a vomica pulmonum often comes on in the courſe of that 
diſeaſe z; but theſe are accidental degenerations of one 
diſeaſe into another; and though the firſt caſe is fre- 
quent, the other is more rare. 


PuTHis1s, figns of a. This diſeaſe, when it begins ſlowly 


and gradually, has ſcarce any figns at all by which it 
may be known : the utmoſt ſymptom of it in this caſe, 
is a dry cough, which, though not violent, will not be 
cured. This cough, by degrees, increaſes, and holde the 
patient always, in ſpite of medicines : in ſome caſes it is 
moderate, but in others it becomes in a little time very 
violent. This cough is in ſome attended with a conſi- 
derable ſpitting, in others with very little, and in ſome 
perſons, both at the beginning and end of the diſtemper, 
with no ſpitting at all. 
It is, however, a vulgar error to ſuppoſe every cough at- 
tended with ſpitting to be a conſumption z for very fre- 
quently the faults of the firſt concoction will give origin 
to coughs more violent, and attended with a greater 
ſpitting than thoſe in a genuine phthi/is. Hence, for the 
proper diſtinguiſhing of a phthi/is, many other ſymptoms 
are neceflary : theſe are, that the patient be of an age 
ſuited to this diſeaſe, in general, between fifreen and 
thirty-five : the cough alſo, in a true phthi/is, is conti- 
nual, and always becomes much more violent on being 
expoſed to the cold, as alſo on drawing the breath very 
deeply, or taking the effluvia of any acrid ſubſtances 
and it is often accompanied with a diſpoſition to vomit 
after eating; when the matter ſeems fetched up from a 
great depth, and is ſtreaked with blood, of a ſaltiſn taſte, 
and of an ill ſmell, and approaching to the nature of 
matter, this alſo denotes the caſe to be a true phthi/rs. 
This difeaſe is always attended alſo with a decay of 
ſtrength, a ſenſation of ſtraitneſs in the breaſt, eſpecially 
after motion, a more than uſual degree of heat, eſpeci- 
ally in the palms of the hands, and a fluſhing of the face 
after eating, a want of appetite, or a deſite for nothing 
but cold foods and drinks. The fleep in this caſe alſo ra- 
ther tires and weakens than refreſhes the patient, and the 
mouth is dry, the ſaliva glutinous, and the temper uſu- 
ally peeviſh, and affected ſtrongly at trifles; the body 
alſo becomes extremely ſenſible of all changes of the 
weather. The patient is apt to be ſad, his appetite is 
bad, and his thirſt great; * pulſe is generally quick, 
ſoft, and ſmall ; though ſometimes pretty full, and ra- 
ther hard. If theſe ſymptoms happen in a caſe where 
there is either an hereditary diſpoſition to a phihi/is, or 
where there has been any prior injury done to the lungs, 
there is no room to doubt but that the caſe is a true con- 
ſumption or phthi/rs. 
Theſe prior injuries of the lungs may be either from pre- 
ceding diſeaſes, ſuch as a ſpitting of blood, a peripneu- 
mony, or the like; or from external contuſions or wounds 
of the breaſt ; or, finally, from frequently being among 
the vapours of corroſive medicines ; and when theſe are 
attended with a hectic, or loſs of fleth in the whole body, 
and particularly in the face, there is not the leaſt room 
to doubt but that the cafe is a dangerous phthi/is. The 
ſpitting of purulent matter is one of the moſt certain 
ſigus of a perfect phthiſis, but it is not an univerſal one; 
for there are ſome caſes in which the bronchia and mem- 
braneous portions of the lungs only are affected, in 
which a phthiſis may arrive at its greateſt degree without 
any ſuch ſpitting. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the 
common thick, yellowith, or greeniſh matter, which is 
ſrequently voided in large quantities in ſimple coughs, is 
not to be confounded with the purulent matter voided in 
a continued pi. 
The urine of people in this diſeaſe is uſually very like 
that of perſons in health, except that it retains its froth 
longer: this, however, is no certain ſymptom of the diſ- 
caſe ; for it frequently happens in caſes of ſimple colds, 
in people of phlegmatic habits. 
If a vomica pulmonum comes on from a phthi/is, the fe- 
ver, which was before a flow one, afſumes the appear- 
ance of an acute one; and the pain that attends the 
cough becomes more violent, and reſpiration more diffi- 
cult; finally, colliquative ſweats, and diarrhœas, and 
an exceſſive diſcharge of urine, are very fatal ſymptoms, 
uſually appearing towards the laſt ſtages. 


PuTH1s1s, perſons ſubject to a. Theſe are grinalpally 


oung people of a plethoric habit, accuſtomed to perfe 

ealth, and of florid conſtitutions, particularly ſuch as 
live idle lives. Thoſe who labour hard, or are of a ſcor- 
butic or phlegmatic habit, are more than all others free 
from this diſeaſe. Perſons who are ſubject to hæmor- 
rhages of any kind, or to violent pains in the head, and 
thote who find their breath very ſhort after a little exer- 
ciſe, and particularly ſuch as have had at any time ſpit- 
ungs of blood, are moſt ſubject to this diſtemper; as 
tote, on the contrary, who ars ſubje & to catarthal de- 
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| fluxions, to ſimple coughs, or to diarrhœas, or * 
eruptions, or external ulcers, are uſually free — 
Women in general are much more expoſed to * 
than men; and that for this plain reaſon : the . 
lion of any habitual hæmorrhage endangers the "Pprel- 
as to this diſeaſe z and women are wei] know * 
more ſubject to evacuations of blood than ws N * 
alſo to the ſuppreſſions of thoſe evacuations. N 
they ariſe from ent external if: 4d de une 

1 53 and Very Yoursss 
perions are as ſeldom liable to them, unleſs from "By 
preſſions of large and habitual h:emorrhages by the y * # 

PHTHISTS, cauſes of a. "The remote cauſe of this diene 
is a plethoric habit; the proximate cauſe is a con Ty 8 
of florid, rarely of ſerous blood, in the Weng Th. 
occaſional, or accidental cauſes, ate either external "3 

| 5 from blows, falls, or bruiſes on the breaſt, a vio. 
ent cough in the autumn, at which ſeafon the air is 
culiarly bad for all perſons inclined to à phthi/;c; 7 
fined or unwholeſome air, violent paſſions, great era 
cuations, the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, the immode. 
rate uſe of venery, the receiving the fumes of corroGs« 
medicines, and, finally, the improper cure of other dif. 
eaſes, particularly the ſuppreſſing of fevers and hæmor- 
rhages / aſtringents, without any previous cautions. 
An hereditary diſpoſition is alſo frequently in fault; the 
cough which attends this diſeaſe is only an effort of na. 
ture to break through the congeſtion in the firſt ſtage: 
and, in the latter, to throw up the matter occaſioned b. 
it; to which we may add, that particular occupations 
contribute to this diſeaſe. 

Sydenham obſerves, that the heAical phthif, uſua'ly has 
its origin in the winter's cold; from a tharp humour 
trickling down upon the lungs, where, like a catarth, it 
irritates them ſo as to raife a cough. 

This, by degrees, brings on other ſyniptoms ; 4s a ſpit. 
ting, firſt, of a viſcid pituita, then a heavy ferid pus, 
then of pure blood, and ſometimes of the very ſubſtance 
of the lungs, rotted by a long cxulceration ; with night. 
ſweats, falling off of the hair, and finally a colliquative 
flux, which is ſoon followed by death. "The fame author 
adds, that the phthiſis kills two thirds of thoſe who dic 
of chronic diſcaſes. 

Dr. Arbuthnot obſerves, that in his time conſumptions 
made up above one-tenth part of the bills of mortality in 


In- 


cies of diſeaſe prevails more in England than in any ot 
part of the world ; owing, perhaps, to the great uſe of 
animal ſood and ſtrong liquors, the general application 
to ſedentary employments, and the great quantity of pit- 
coal which is burnt here; to which may be added the 
perpetual changes in the atmoſphere, or the variablencſs 
of the weather, Dit: 

In the laſt ſtage of the phthi/fs, the feet and legs ſwell, 
the noſe appears ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples 
fallen, the ears cold and contracted, the ikin about the 
forchead hard and dry, and the complexion greenith or 
livid, &c. This appearance is called the Facits Hu- 
pocratica, See CONSUMPTION, ST 
Among the cauſes of this diſeaſe may be reckoned in. 
temperance, as it brings on a plethora orcacochymia, and 
alſo peripneumonies, aſthmas, pleuriſies, &c. Morton 
adds, that the s frequently ariſes from an ill con- 
formation of the breaſt ; which is either natural, as whe! 
the breaſt is too narrow, the neck too long, &. or ac- 
cidental, where there happens a curvity or diſtortion ot 
the breaſt. And he reckons among the ſpecies of pe 
thoſe proceeding from the diarrhoea, dyſentery, gonor- 
rhœa, hemorrhage, and dropſy, and from many other 
diſeaſes; and — ps there are many other remote caulcs 
which can produce a conſumption, without varying the 
common immediate cauſe of the diſeaſe, or the metho 
of cure. a us 1 
Progneſtics in it, A true phie, even im its beginning, 


is a dangerous diſeaſe, and admits but of a very dubious 


prognoſtic; but when in an advanced ſtate, it 15 always 
fatal. The reaſon of this is evident, becauſe there ate 
in this caſe real ulcers in the lungs, and we well 1") 
that no ulcer can be cured till it is firlt perfectly 2 
and that is not eaſy in an internal part; and, after this, 
the healing up of a wound in the lungs 13 l 
expected, as thoſe parts are continually diſturbed by 6 
very drawing in and voiding the breath, and gre F 
more ſo by the cough. There have been, . 
ſtances of cures in the beginning of a pþ1hi/i5, in ry = 
there have been evident proofs of a reſtitution and Cl 
trization ol the parts. x he 
People of a dry habit are much ſooner carried 0 in 
than thoſe of à moiſt one; as are alſo thoſe of n . 
diſpoſition, than thoſe of a more languid temp*? 3 ©" 
finally, younger perſons uſually die ſooner in 3 
thoſe who arc more advanced in years. Women, * 0 


and about London; and it is well known, that this * 
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more ſubject to a Knit, than men; ſo they are more 
a cyred. This diſtemper is often brought upon them 
wh from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, and in that caſe 
zucken cured only by regularly bringing them again 
, 1 cir proper periods. The hectic fever in theſe caſes 
4 "Hat naſtens the death of the patient; ſo that the leſs 
e that fever the patient has, the longer he lives un- 
— the ſpitting of true purulent matter is come on, 
ad is attended with colliquative ſweats and a diarrhoea, 
here is no farther hope for the patient; and, in general, 
5 is reported of the —_ of conſumptions, is 
founded on errors, and other caſes have been miſtaken 
for it. A catarrhal cough become habitual, and attend- 
«| with a voiding of a thick, pulpy, greeniſh matter, is 
aten miſtaken for a conſumption : as is alſo a flow fe- 
let, attended with copious ſweats, and an extenuation 
if the body 3 or a recent hectic, ariſing from a conti- 
wed flow ſever; Or a merely aſthmatic diſorder of the 
breaſt 3 or, finally, a hemoptyſis has been miſtaken for 
a phthifts. In all the caſes ſaid to have been pkrhijes, and 
perfectly cured, either one of theſe has been the caſe, 
or the mere ſtrength of nature, aſſiſted by happy circum- 
ſtances in the conſtitution, not to be expected from one 
perſon in a thouſand, have carried the patient through 


iel of cure, The general method in a genuine 
phthiſfs, is to reſpect Grit the refolving, abſterging, and 
diſculling the ulccrous matter in the lungs; and after this 
to attempt the cleanſing and healing of the ulcers ; af- 
rrwards to reſtore the ſtrength by analeptics, and to 
e the weakencd parts their due tone again; and during 
dus, the ſeveral ſymptoms, ſuch as the cough, fever, &c. 
tre to be palliated as much as may be. 
To Uns end, in the beginning of the courſe, gentle lax- 
wives are by all means to be given; ſuch as {mall doſes 
of rhubarb, with manna, tamarinds, and the like; and 
in ſubjects abounding with bad humours, jalap, ſena, 
and, in ſome cates, even mercurius dulcis, are found ne- 
ceſſary; but this laſt medicine is only to be given with 
the utmolt caution, for fear of a ſalivation. After a 
ſew doſes of the laxatives, the reſolvent, abſtergent, and 
liſeutient medicines, are to be given for ſeveral weeks 
together; ſuch are, decoctions of pimpernel, elecam- 
pane, florentine, iris, birth-wort, and freſh arum-root, 
with maidenhair, horchound, hyſſop, and daiſy-leaves : 
the gum teſins are alſo to be given in ſmall doſes; ſuch 
as ammoniacum, ſagapenum, and the like; and mixtures 
of crabs eycs ſaturated with lemon juice, with vitriolated 
tartar diſſolved in the pectoral waters, are to be given 
every day three or four times; a little nitre, cautiouſly 
iven in the intermediate times, will alſo be of great uſe 
in ebating or taking off the fever. 
The cough, in the firſt ſtage of a Pts, ap ſome- 
times be appeaſed by bleeding, and the expectoration 
may be promoted by the following medicines. Take 
freth ſquills, gum ammoniac, and powdered cardamom 
ſeeds, of each a quarter of an ounce; beat them toge- 
ther in a mortar; and if the maſs proves too hard for 
pills, it may be ſoftencd with any ſyrup. This may be 
ſormed into pills of a moderate ſize, and ſour or five of 
them taken twice or thrice a day. The lac ammoniacum 
15 lixewiſe a proper medicine in this ſtage of the diſeaſe. 
A mixture made of equal parts of lemon juice, fine ho- 
ney, and tyrup of poppies, may be uſed, by ſimmering 
tour ounces of each of theſe over a gentle hre, and tak- 
ing a table-{poonful of it, when the cough is trouble- 
tome, Oily and balſamic medicines, though often re- 
commended, are generally more injurious than benefi— 
cial, See BalLsaus, and Lond, Med. Obſ. vol. iv. p. 
231, and p. 289. 
Acids feem to be peculiarly uſeful as well as grateful in 
ms diſcaſe ; and eſpecially thoſe of the vegetable kind, 
as apples, oranges, lemons, &c. The patient's drink 
may be infuſions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the 
leer centaury, camomile flowers, or water trefoil. But 
i he ſpits blood, he ought to uſe, for his ordinary drink, 
fuſions or decoctions of the vulnerary roots, plants, 
XC. and recourſe may be had to the uſe of nitre. Sec 
ILE&MOPTYSIS. | 
We may obſerve in general, on the authority of Dr, Fo- 
thergill, that in the beginning of the diſeaſe, the moſt 
demulcent and cooling res, al. are indicated; and 
when the ſymptoms of inflammation are abated, gentle 
anodynes will be uſeful. The common emulſion, made 
with good freſh ſweet almonds, is a very proper vehicle 
lor the ſeveral remedies indicated in this complaint; or 
in excellent emulſion may be prepared with freſh white 
Poppy ſeeds, in the proportion of half an ounce to a 
pit of Briſtol or pure water. With regard to regimen, 
when a cough begins, to which every prudent and me- 


dical attention cannot be directed too ſoon, if the pa- 
Vol. III. Ne 203. 


tient is very young, the quantity of diet, eſpecially of ſo- 
lid, muſt 1 and the 11 he - with 
warm ſuppings. Barley-water, milk and water, thin 
gruel, and the lighteſt broths, ſhould be uſed. The pa- 
tient ſhould keep chiefly to the uſe of vegetables and 
milk. Aſſes milk ought to make a conſiderable. part of 
his food ; this ſhould be drank in its natural warmth, 
and by a grown perſon, in the quantity of half a pint, 
four times, or at leaſt thrice, in a day; and if it ſhould 
happen to purge, it may be mixed with old conſerve of 
roſes, or powder of crabs claws. Women's milk has 
been recommended in preference to any other. Butter- 
milk has alſo been of ſervice; and cow's milk, with the 
addition of an equal quantity of barley-water, or a table- 
ſpoonful of rum or brandy to half a pint is proper; and 
may prove beneficial, Rice and milk, or barley and milk 
boiled, with a little ſugar, is very ſuitable too; ripe fruits 
roaſted, baked, or boiled, are likewiſe proper; the jel- 
lies, conſerves, and preſerves, &c. of ripe, ſubacid 
fruits, ought to be eat plentifully, as the jelly of cur- 
rants, conſerve of roſes, preierved plums, cherries; &c. 
Such a courſe of diet, with wholeſome air, and proper 
exerciſe, particularly on horſeback, or a fea-voyage; is 
the moſt to be depended upon in an incipient conſump- 
tion. In the farther progreſs of this diſtemper, ſhould 
the courſe above recommended fail, medicines of a dif- 
ferent claſs are found of advantage; ſuch as the bark, 
elixir of vitriol, Briſtol, and other waters, and a total 
abſtinence from animal food. When the ſpitting up of 
groſs matter, oppreilion of the breaſt, and the hectic 
ſymptoms indicate an impoithume formed in the lungs, 
an ounce of the Peruvian bark in powder may be divided 
into eighteen or twenty doſes, and one of them taken 
every three hours in the courle of the day. If the bark 
ſhould purge, it may be made into an electary with. the 
conſerve of roſes. "Thoſe who cannot take it in ſub- 
ſtance may infule it in cold water, in the proportion of 
half an ounce of the powder to half a pint of water, 
and a common tea-cup full may be taken thre» or four 
times a day. The bark, however, ſhould not be uſed, 
as long as there are any ſymptoms of an inflammation of 
the breaſt. After this, the healing the ulcerated parts is 
to be attempted by the more temperate balſamics; ſuch 
as boiled turpentine, maſtic, olibanum, baliam of Peru 
and capivi, and Lucatellus's balſam: with theſe there al- 
ways mult be joined ſuch things as will nourith and give 
ſtrength; ſuch are emulſions made rich with ſweet al- 
monds, with jellies, and conſerve of roſes. 
If the violence of the diſorder is found to remit on this 
merhod, it will be proper to give a mixture of ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac, with tincture of ſalt of tartar, in doſes of 
about twenty drops, three times a day : this is greatly 
ſerviceable in reſtoring the parts to their due tone; and 
if the cough ſtill continues violent, it will be proper to 
give ſmall doſes of the ſtorax-pill at night. If the diſ- 
eaſe is finally taken off by this method, it will be proper 
afterwards, fs way of prevention, to bleed frequently in 
the foot every ſpring and autumn; to recall, by all poſ- 
ſible means, any habitual diſcharges of blood that had 
been ſtopped or ſuppreſſed ; and, particularly in men, to 
promote a diſcharge by the hxmorrhoidal veins, by ap- 
plying leeches to the part : the patient is not to be loaded 
with medicines in this caſe, but it will be ſufficient al- 
ways to keep the bowels moderately open, and to uſe 
moderate but not violent exerciſe, with diets that are 
ſoft and eaſy of digeſtion. 
Mr. de Sault endeavours to prove, that a conſumption of 
the lungs always depends on tubercles, and that an ulcer 
there is only an effect of theſe tubercles z and when the 
diſeaſe is in its laſt ſtadium, and incurable, ic then only 
becomes contagious, by ſmall worms, which it commu- 
nicates to others. 'The cure which he propoſes for the 
conſumption, before it comes to the laſt ſtage, 1s to re- 
ſolve the tubercles with mercury, ſtecl, millepedes, and 
the aperient and antiſcorbutic plants. He remarks, that 
the liver is generally hard in this diſeaſe ; and therefore 
he applies a warm mercurial plaſter to the right hypo- 
chondriac region, rubbing ſome mercurial ointment every 
night on the {kin of that part; then continues in the uſe 
of tablets made with ſteel, millepedes, benzoin, coral, 
and crabs eyes, of each half an ounce ; cinnamon, three 
drachms 1 half a pound; mix all with the muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth, made with orange- flower water. 
The doſe of theſe tablets is two drachms, morning and 
evening, waſhing it down with a ptiſan made of the 
roots of nettles, two ounces of the juice of water-creſles, 
and as much juice of chervil. Med. Eff. Edinb. He 
ſays, this method, with riding, has often been ſuc- 
ceſsful. | 
Dr. Cheyne thinks that a total milk and ſeed diet, with 
frequent phlebotomies, vomits, bark in the morning, and 
rhubarb at night, will totally cure conſumptions. 
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This diſtemper, according to ſome, is principally to be 
cured by frequent bleedings in ſmall quantities. Med. 
Ef. Edinb. 
Sydenham orders the defluxion on the lungs, in the firſt 
ſtage, to be abated by blood-letting, &c. and pectorals 
to be uſed, accommodated to the various ſtates of the 
diſeaſe, viz. incraſlants, attenuants to aſſuage the hectic, 
&c. with emulſions, aſſes milk, &c. and balſamies to 
cure the vlcer. But the chief alliltance in this diſcaſe is 
to be expected from riding conſtantly on horſcback : he 
ſays, the patient need not confine himſelf to any laws of 
diet, &. This alone, he adds, if uſed in time, is al- 
moſt as ſure a cure for a ie, as the cortex is ior an 
intermitting fever. 
Dr. Baynard recommends butter-milk as an admirable 
ſuccedaneum to aſſes milk. Silvius ſays, he knows of no 
medicine, either internal or external, fo good againſt 
freſh ulcers of the lungs, as balſam of ſulphur, eſpeci— 
ally when prepared with oil of aniſe. 
Etmuller obſcrves, that the cough of p#th:/ical people is, 
at firſt, only ſtomachical z but that at length it becomes 
pulmonary. He adds, that vomitories are good in a be- 
ginning p4hi/'s, and that purgatives, by all means, are 
to be avoided ; and commends the ule of medicines made 
of tobacco, not only as they promote expectoration, but 
as they are vulnerary. 
It is a common obſervation, that in thoſe countries 
where they burn turf, people are rarely affected with the 
phihiſis; which Willis aſcribes to the ſulphur abounding 
therein, and recommends tincture of ſuiphur as the beſt 
remedy he knows of in any cough without a fever; add- 
ing, that a ſuffumigation, or ſmother, of ſulphur and 
arl{enic has alſo frequently proved a cure in the molt deſ- 
perate phth:/'s. 
Bonetus holds the phth;//5s to be contagious 3 and that 
there are frequently inſtances of its being communicated 
by cloaths, linen, beds, &c. 
Pitcairn recommends mercurius dulcis in the beginning 
of a he. And Berbrette and Colbatch aſſert, that, 
contrary to the opinion of moſt authors, they have fre- 
quently uſed acids, with great ſucceſs, in the %s. 

PHU, in Hetam, a name by which ſome authors call the 
great garden valerian. 

PHYCIS, in /c/hyslogy, the name of a fiſh of the trutta- 
ceous kind, more ulually called CALLARIAs, or afe/lys 
callarins, and tinca marina, or ſea-tench. 

Pavcis, in [chthyology, is alſo a name given by Artedi, 
aſter Ariſtotle, Pliny, and the reſt of the ancients, to a 
fith nearly allied to the genus of the benni, and called 
by ſome trebius and fuca; and, accor ling to Rondele- 
tius, the TINCA marina of the Italians. Salvian, how- 
ever, denies that it is the tnca marina, and the matter is 
yet undecided among the writers on this ſubject. 

PH YCITES, in Natural Hi//;ry, the name given by the 
anci-nts to a ſtone which had the impreſſion of a ſea- 
plant of the fucus or alga kind; probably in the manner 
in which our black coal tlate 1s frequently found to con- 
tain the impreſſions of fern and other vegetables. 

PHY GELTHLON, Sue, derived from guw, I breed, 

or enrender, in Medicine, is defined by Celſus, a hard, 
flat tumor, ſomewhat reſembling a puſtule; occaſioning 
an intenſe pain, and ſometimes a fever. 
ihe phyrerhlon only differs from the eHYMa, in that it 
does not rile ſo high; it ripens very flowly, and produces 
but little pus. 
The Latins cull it pans, or panits, and ſometimes pani- 
cula. Gorræœus detines the phyzethlon a phlegmon, ariſing 
on the glandulous parts, eſpecially about the neck, arm- 
pits, and inguen; in which laſt place it is called a bbs. 
Ihe phyrethion has the ſame cautes, and the fame ſymp- 
toms, with the common BUBo. It frequently ariſes af- 
ter fevers, and pains of the belly; and is cured like other 
inflammatory tumors. 

PHY LACISTAL, among the Ancients, officers to whoſe 
keeping the ſlaves in priſons and work-houſes were com- 
mitted. | 

PHYLACTERY, $vva2x7yerer, in Church Hiſtory, a flip 

of parchment, wherein was written ſome text of holy 
Scripture, particularly of the Decalogue z which the more 
devout people, among the Jews, incloſed in leather caſes, 
and bound with thongs on the forchead, and on the left 
arm. Sce FRONTAL. 
They derived their name from -evaar]o, I keep, either 
becauſe they were ſuppoſed to preſerve the law in me— 
mory, or rather, becauſe they were looked upon as a 
Kind of ainulets or charms to keep them from danger. 
They were called hg tephillia by the Jews. 

Pry: acTery, in the general, was the name given by the 
ancients to all kinds of charms, ſpells, or characters, 
which tley wore about them, as amulcts, to preſerve 
them from dangers or diſeaſes. 
ine primitive Chriltians alſo gave the name phyladerics 


PHY$SALIS, in Botany wy SY 
PHYSALUS, a name given by Rondeletius to 2 [pecic's 
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to the caſes wherein they incloſed the rel; | 
dead. | es of their 
PHYLARCHUS, Þraapy ©, among the Athen 
phylarch: were magiſtrates who had ea Take 
vernment of a tribe committed to his 
buſineſs was to take care of the public 
ing to each tribe, to manage all their CONCerns F. 
them together as oft as any thing happened th; 
the preſence of the whole body. 
PFLY LATERIA, a name given by ſome botanical auth 
to the pci], or poly-mountain. ors 
PHYLICA, baſtard aluternus, in Botany, a genus of 
pentandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are th * 
perianthium is turbinated, and divided into hve ſe - ON 
it has no petals ; the five ſtamina are defended by "ns 
od the fruit is a three-berricd capſule, Theie we be 
pecies. 
PHYLLANTHUS, in Botany. See Sea-/ide Laun FL 
PHY LLIS, /mpla nobla, baſtard bares ear, in Botany 
genus of the pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters : : 
theſe : the empalement ot the flower is compoſed of = 
leaves fitting on the germen; the flower has {ve obtuſe 
ſpear-ſhaped petals, which turn backward ; it has I 
ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by oblong umme 
the germen, which is ſituated under the flower hay 85 
ſtyle, but is crowned by two awl-ſhaped, reflexcd, 
ſtigmas, and turns to an oblong angular fruit, 
ing two parallel feeds, convex on their outſide, plain on 
the other, and broad at the top. We know but one fes. 
cies, which is a native of the Canary iſlands, = 
PHYLLITIS, in Bztany. See Harn's teug ne. 
PuYLL1Tis marina, in Natural Hiſttry. See Harv; 
tongue. 
PHY LLOBOLIA, doe, in Antiquity, a euſtom that 
prevailed among the ancients to ſtrew flowers and leaves 
on the tombs of the dead. The Romans adopted this 
cuſtom from the Greeks, and added likewiſe wool. Sex 
BuUki1aAL. 
Ihe phy/{obolia was alſo uſed on occaſion of a victorv oh. 
tained at any of the public games; when not only the 
victors, but likewiſe their parents, were ſtrewed with 
flowers and leaves. 
PHYLOBASILES, du , among the Athenians, 
magiſtrates, who, with reſpect to particular tribes, had 
the ſame ollice that the ba/i/eus had with reſpect to the 
commonwealth. 
They were choſen out of the cupatridz or nobility, had 
the care of public ſacrifices, and other divine worſhip 
peculiar to their reſpective tiibes, and kept their court in 
the portico called eien, and ſometimes in the Ice 
leran. 
PHYMA, vou, in Medicine, a roundiſh pointed tumor, 
ariſing in the glandular parts, eſpecially under the lower 
Jaw. 
The phyma is ſmaller and ſmoother, leſs red and painful, 
than the PHYGETHLON. 
It is eaſily cured in children, but more diſſicultly in adults; 
but in thoſe it is more rare. It is remedied by afliſting 
nature in the work of maturation, as, by a fuppurating 
cataplaſm, & c. It is ſuppoſed to have its riſe from pi- 
tuitous blood; and is molt common in young childreu, 
where it frequently alſo ariſes from too tight bandages. 
Gorræus obſerves, that ſome make pryma a general name 
for all tumors, or apoſthumes, that maturate and ſuppu- 
rate readily, of what kind ſoever, or in whatioever glat- 
dulous part they ariſe. 
PHYRAMA. in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome of the old writers to the gum ammontacum, Party 
cularly to that kind of it which was folt and ductile be- 
tween the fingers. It is not clear that the gum ammv- 
niacum of thoſe times was the ſame thing which we now 
know by that name; at leaſt it is certain, that the other 
kind of it, which they called t9rawma, or e 
thrauflum, was not; tor Dioſcorides deſeribes this as b 
ing of a _reddith-brown colour, and very ſriable ; and 
Avicenna ſays, that it marked a fine veitow or geld co. 
lour upon paper. Theſe are properties by, no Mee 
agreeing with our gum ammoniacum; and if nol) Ne 
plicable to that, mui} prove that it could not be thi 8 80 
and the characters given by Avicenna of its bitterne's, 
and making a yellow ſtain upon paper, teem te male 1 
the gamboge. This, however, by no means can agree 
with the other virtucs attributed to it. 
See [inter CPERRY: 
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end; but the Iriſh kind is largeſt at the head, and ta- 
ers from thence all the way to the tail. Rondelctins's 
wt tubercles on the back, but the Iriſh one has only 
hairy {tripes, and his is a poiſonous animal, whereas tha! 
of Ireland was found in the ſtomach of a cod-fith, which 
had caten it as food. The figure given by Rondeletius 
azrecs alſo very well with the account he gives, but not 
with the figure of that drawn upon the ſpot from the 
Iriſh fiſh, and given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
On the whole, nothing is more plain than that theſe are 
tro diſtinct ſpecies of animals, though of the ſame ge- 
nus. Phil. Tranf. N' 225. See Scots oruN DA. 

PuysaLUS Valkena, in {/chthyology. Sec FIN. 

PELYSL FER, in lchthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes 
of the p/197zer kind, in the ſyſtem of Artedi, but of the 
order of ccte, and claſs of mammalia, in the diſtribution 
of Linnæus, the characters of which are theſe: the 
teeth are crooked, and are placed only in the lower jaw; 
there is one hiph fin or ſpine op the back, and a fiſtula 
or hole in the torehead. Artedi reckons two ſpecies of 
this genus: theſe are, 1. The phyſcter, with the upper 
jaw longer than the under one, and with a long ſpine on 


the back. Ihe head of this fiſh is fo large, that it is 
MMI as long as the body, and thicker than the thickeſt 
part of it; the lower part of the upper Jaw runs out two 
cet beyond the under one, and its upper part more than 
Eve fect 3 the eyes are remarkably ſmall, ſcarce larger 
than thoſe of a haddock; the fiſtula or pipe is placed a 


little above the centre of the head; it is divided into two 
channels, and covered with one common operculum ; 
the teeth are in number forty-ſour, and all of the thape 
of a reaper's fickle, roundith, and a little flatted, thickeſt 
and molt arched in the middle, and at the end terminat- 
ing in a cone very tharp pointed; the baſe is thinner 
than the middle of the tooth. This is the phy/eter mi- 
9s of Linnzeus, which, he ſays, purſues and terrifies 
the porpoiſes to ſuch a degree as often to drive them on 
ſhore. It is called the blunt-headed cAchALor. 2. 
The phy/cter with a very high back-fin, with the tops of 
the teeth flat. This is a ſpecies of whale, deſcribed, as 
well as the tormer, by Sibbald. The head is very large; 
the hitula, or pipe, is in the middle of the head; the fin 
ſtands fo high in the middle of the back, that it has been 
compared to the mizen maſt of a ſhip. This is the 
plyſeter tur of Linnæus. Beſides theſe, Linnæus enu- 
merates two other ſpecies, viz. the caToDoN, without 
a back-fin, and with the ſpout-hole at the extremity of 
the noſe ; and the /e ter macrocephalus or CATODON, 
without a back-fin, and the ſpout-hole in the head. 

The name phyſeter is of Greek origin, and is derived 
from the verb gvaae, to blow. It has this name from its 
quality of taking in a great quantity of ſea-water, and 
tuen blowing it out again with great force and violence. 

old, or Puys1CK, +vorrn, the art of healing; pro- 
perly called medicine. 

The word is formed from gvors, nature; becauſe medi- 
ane conſiſts, principally, in the obſervation of nature. 
tor the rite, progreſs, diviſion, &c. of phy/ic, fee Me- 
DICINE, 

kursic, hermetical. See HERMETICAL. 

MYSIC, bachelor of. Sce BACHELOR. 

THYSIC nut, in Botany, the name of a ſpecies of the ja- 
topha. See CAssA DA. | 

WYSICAL, Þvorxes, ſomething belonging to, or really 
exiſting in, nature. 

In this ienſe, we ſay, a phy/ical point, in oppoſition to a 


matnematical one, which laſt only exiſts in the imagi- 
nation, 


Ve al ſubſtance, or body, in oppoſition to ſpirit, 
a mctaphyſical ſubſtance, &c. 


"1SICal, or ſenſible horizon. 


Sce Hor1zoN. 
aYSICAL . 


| gent, cauſe, certitude, concrete, continuity, ei- 
CG *p , * 5 * . . 
ne, fate, good, liberty, neceſſity, part, perfection, poſſi 
d. [determination, premotion, qualities, and quantity. 
— the ſeveral ſubſtantives. 
ursel, N. * 
FN perſon who proſeſſes medicine, or the art 
1 dealing 
. 5 


. ents diſtinguiſhed their phy/iczans into various 
"es or ſects; as, | 
SAIL : : 
5 clas, rational, thoſe who proceeded in a certain 
War method, founded abu; delnc { 
Wen J, founded upon reaton 3 deducing conſe— 
N n therefrom, to particular caſes. 
Ne methodical. See METHODISTS. | 
5 n a natica, thoſe who laid down principles, 
hag oned from thoſe principles, and from experience. 
TY 2GMATIC, 

1 1 Ex . 
+ empirical, thoſe who kept wholly to experi- 

aud excluded all uſe of reaſon in medicine. Such 


oe Oer . . = U * 
"= -rapion, Apollonius, Glaucus, &e. See Eu-. 
sic ; 

3 IA 1 5 . ” ” 
abel . clinical, were thoſe who viſited their patients 

20 


examine their caſes; 


1 


They were thus called in oppoſition to the empirics, who 


ſold their medicines in the ſtrects, &c. See CLinic. 
The ancients had alſo their aſtrological phy/icians, bota- 
nical ans, anatomical phyficians, chirurgical p.: 
c19ns, pharmaceutical phyſicians, &c. beſides gymnaſlical 
phyſicians, tatraliptze, or thoſe who applied external unc- 
tions, and friftions, &c. coſmetic phy/icians for the 
complexion z ophthalmic phy/icians for the eyes; and vul- 
ierary pry/icrans for wounds, &C. 
Among the moderns, the name p/y//cian includes almoſt 
all theſe ſeveral kinds. Regular phy/cians arc contradi- 
ſtinguiſhed from empirical /e, who preſcribe at 
random; having only ſome one or two remedies which 
ſerve in all diſcaſes. | | 
PnysICtaNs, Galcnical, 


are thoſe who preſcribe gentle, 
natural, and ordinary 


y, medicines. Sce GALENITSTS. 

PnysIcians, ſpagirical, or chemical, are thoſe who pre- 
ſcribe violent medicines drawn from minerals, &c. by 
fire, and by means of chemiſtry. 

PHYSICIaNs, college of. Sce COLLEGE. 

No perſon within the city of London, or ſeven miles 
thereof, ſhall practiſe as a phy/iciun or ſurgeon, without 
a licence from the biſhop of London, or dean of St. 
Paul's; who are to call to their aſſiſtance four doors of 
phy ſie on examination of the perſons, before it is granted; 
and in the country, without a licence from the biſhop of 
the dioceſe, on pain of forfeiting 5/. a month. 3 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 11. By the 14 and 15 Hen. VIII. cap. 5. 
the king's charter for incorporating the college of phy/7- 
ciaus in London is confirmed: they have power to chuſe 
a preſident, and have perpetual ſucceſſion, a common 
ſeal, ability to purchaſe lands, &c. Eight of the cluets 
of the college are to be called elects, who f among 
themſeives ſhall chuſe a preſident yearly; and if any 
ſhail practiſe phyſhe in the ſaid city, or within ſeven 
miles of it, without the licence of the ſaid college, un- 
der their ſcal, he ſhall forfeit 5/. Alfo perſons prac- 
tiſing phyſic in other parts of England are to hare let- 
ters teſtimonial from the preſident, and three elects, un- 
leſs they be graduate phyſicians of Oxford or Cambridge, 
&c. The ſtat. 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. ordains, that 
four phy/ic1ans (called centors) ſhall be yearly choſen by 
the college of phy/icians, to ſearch apothecaries wares, and 
have an oath given them ſor that purpoſe by the preſi- 
dent. Apotkecaries denying them entrance into their 
houſes, &c. incur a forfeiture of 5/. and the phy/rcions, 
reſuſing to make the ſaid ſearch, are liable to a penalty 
of 40s. And every member of the college of , 
is authorized to practiſe ſurgery in London, or elfe- 
where. Perſons having a knowledge and experience in 
herbs and roots may practiſe and miniſter to outward 
ſores or ſwellings any herbs or ointments, according to 
their ſkill, and alſo drinks for the ſtone, ſtrangury, or 
agues, without licence, or incurring any penalties by the 
ſtatute 3 Hen, VIII. or on the ilature 34 and 35 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 8. 

The four perſons, called cenſors, annually choſen by the 
preſident and college of phy/icians, calling to their aſſiſt- 
ance the wardens of the apothecaries company in Lon- 
don, or one of them, are empowered to enter into the 
houſes, ſhops, or warchouſes of apothecaries, &c. and 
ſearch and examine medicines; and to burn or deitrov 
thoſe that are deſective or decayed, or not fit for uſe; 
but ſubject to appeal to the college of , &&. 
10 Geo. I. cap. 20. 

PHYSICO-mathematics, includes thoſe branches of phy/tc, 
which, uniting obſervation and experiment to mathema— 
tical calculation, undertake to explain the phenomena of 
nature. »See ard NATHEMATICS. 

PHYSICS, pry/ica, Þvary, derived from guete, nature, 
ſometimes alſo called phyftology, and natural PAIL oSo- 
uv, is the doctrine of natural bodies, their phenomena, 
cauſes, and effects, with the various atlections, motions, 
operations, &c. thercol. 

Mr. Locke would likewiſe have God, angels, and ſpirits, 

come under p-y/c5.z but theſe are more uſually referred 

to METAPHYSICS, 

The immediate and proper objects of pry/:cs, are Bony, 

SPACE, and MOTION. 

The origin of yes is referred, by the Greeks, to the 

Barbarians, viz. the brachmans, magi, and the Hebrew 

and Egyptian prieits. 

From theſe it was derived to the Greek ſages or ſopht, 

particularly to Thales, who is ſaid to have firſt profeſſed 

the ſtudy of nature in Greece. 

Hence it deſcended into the Pythagoric, Platonic, and 

Peripatetic {chools z whence it was propagated into Italy, 

and thence through the reit of Europe: though the 

druids, bards, &c. had a ſort of ſyſtems of p/y/ies of 

their own. 

Phy/ics may be divided, with regard to the manner where- 

in it has been handled, and the perſons by whom, into 
PuYs$S1Cs, 
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Pays1cs, fymbolical, or ſuch as was couched in ſymbols : | 
ſuch was that of the old Egyptians, A and 
Platoniſts, who delivered the properties of natural bo- 
dies under arithmetical and geometrical characters, and 
hieroglyphics. | 
Peripatctical, or that of the Ariſtotelians, who explained 
the nature of things by matter, form, and privation, ele- 
mentary and occult qualities, ſympathies, antipathies, at- 
tractions, &c. Sce ARISTOTELIAN and PERIPATE- 
TICS. 

Experimental, which inquires into the reaſons and natures 
of things from experiments; ſuch as thoſe in chemiſtry, 
hydroſtatics, pneumatics, optics, &c. See EXPERI- 
MENTAL philsfophy. 

And, finally, Mechanical, or corpuſcular, which explains 
the appearances of nature from the matter, motion, ſtrue- 
ture, and figurc of bodies, and their parts ; all according 
to the ſettled laws of nature and mechanics. See Me- 
CHANICAL and CorRPUSCULAR philoſophy. 

PH YSIOGNOMICS, a term uſed by fome phyſicians and 
naturaliſts, for ſuch ſigns as are taken from the counte- 
nance to judge of the ſtate, diſpoſition, &c. of the body 
and mind. 

PH YSIOGNOMY, $votyropiy formed from gvorg, na- 
ture, and ywerre, I know, the art of knowing the hu- 
mour, temperament, or diſpoſition of a wes Boe from 
obſervation of the lines of his ſace, and the characters 
of its members or features. 

Baptiſta Porta and Robert Fludd are the beſt modern au- 
thors on phy/iognomy. The ancient ones are the ſophiſt 
Adamantius, and Ariſtotle z the phy/iognomy of which laſt 
we have tranflated into Latin by de Lacuna, 

With reſpect to phy/egnomy, this, at leaſt, ma be ſaid, 
that of all the fanciful arts of the ancients, diſuſed among 
the moderns, there is none has ſo much foundation in 
nature as this. 

There is an apparent correſpondence between the face 
and the mind; the features and lineaments of the one 
are directed by the motions and affections of the other; 
there is even a peculiar arrangement of the members of 
the face, and a peculiar diſpoſition of the countenance, 
to each particular affection of the mind. 

In effect, the language of the face, phy/rognomy, is as co- 
pious, nay, perhaps, as diſtinct and intelligible, as that 
of the tongue, ſpeech. 

The foundation of phy/iornomy 1s this: the different ob- 
jects that preſent themſelves to the ſenſes, nay, the dif- 
ferent ideas that ariſe in the mind, do each make ſome 
impreſſion on the ſpirits; and each an impreſſion corre- 
ſpondent or adequate to its cauſe : therefore each makes 
a different impreſſion. 

If it be alked, how ſuch an impreſſion ſhould be effected, 
it is eaſy to anſwer, that it follows from the ceconomy of 
the Creator, who has fixed ſuch a relation between the 
ſeverz| parts of the creation, to the end that we may be 
apprized of the approach or receſs of things uſeful or 
hurtful to us. 

The animal ſpirits, ſay the Carteſians, moved in the or- 
gan by an object, continue their motion to the brain; 
whence that motion is propagated to this or that particu- 
lar part of the body, as is moſt ſuitable to the defign of 
nature; having firſt made a proper alteration in the face, 
by means of its nerves, eſpecially the pathetici, and ocu- 
lorum motoru. - 

The face, here, does the office of a dial-plate; and the 
wheels and ſprings, withinſide the machine, actuating 
its muſcles, ſhew what is next to be expected from the 
{triking part. 

Now it, by repeated acts, or the frequent entertaining of 
a favourite patlion, or vice, which natural temperament 
has hurried, or cuſtom dragged one to, the face is often 
put in that poſture which attends ſuch acts; the animal 
ſpirits will make ſuch patent paſſages through the nerves 
(in which the eſſence of an habit conſiſts), that the face 
is ſometimes unaltcrably ſet in that poſture (as the Indian 
religious are by a long continued fitting in ſtrange poſ- 
tures in their Hey. or, at leaſt, it falls, inen lui 
and mechanically, into that poſture, unleſs ſome preſent 
object diſtort it therefrom, or ſome diſſimulation hide it; 
and this reaſoning, it has bcen ſaid, is confirmed by ob- 
ſervation z which, by being a little more accurate and 
minute, would ſerve to diſtinguiſh not only habits and 
tempers, but even profeſſions. After all, this is a kind 
of ſcience, which mult be very precarious and deluſive. 


PHYSIOLOGI, in Botany, thoſe authors whoſe writings 


tend to ſet that ſtudy in its cleareſt light, by explicating | 


and enumerating the various diſpoſitions of the male and 
female parts in the flowers of plants. 

PHYSIOLOGY, ®vg1oy:ie, formed of guois, nature, 
and , diſcourſe, or reaſon, the doctrine of nature, 
or natural bodies; called alſo pHrsics, and natural 
PHILOSOPHY. 


6 


PIA 


Pur$10L0Gy properly denotes only an internal 
diſcourſing, which ſtops or terminates in th 
or abſtract contemplation of its object, viz, nat 
pearances, their cauſes, &c. and does not r Ter wp . 
ſcribe rules for the making of natural things when 
r * &c. - es 

n which view, chemiſtty does not pro 
Phyfiology, but is a kind of Lariat ere) belong > 
caſes, imitating or mimicking nature, rather this en 
ſidering and explaining her. N 

PHYSIOLOGY is more particularly uſed for a branch of 
dicine, which conſiders nature with regard to the dax 
diſeaſes ; particularly the human body, its parts Mudda « 
health, life, ſunctious, ceconomy, &e. ; e 
Phy/iology, in this ſenſe, amounts to much the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call the doctrine of the an; : 

PHYSOCELL, a word uſed by many authors to expref; 

N apr Hee PNEUMATOCELE, END 

8 A, in [chthyology, a name given by Geſn: 

ſome others, to the fith called by the Grecks, pre Fae. 
of the later authors, BALLERUS and balerns, Artedi 
denies its right to any generical name, reducing it to the 
genus of the cyprini, to which it evidently belongs, and 
diltinguiſhing it from the others of that numerous Jenks 
by the ſpecific name of the very broad and thin cyprinus, 
with forty rays in the pinna ani. ; 

PHYSTE, in the //7itings of the Ancient Phyſicians, a werd 

uſed to expreſs a maſs of meal macetated in a cloſe veftel 

with wine, but not left to ferment. 

PHYTEUMA, in Botany. See Raurioxs. 

PHYTALIA, a word uſed by the ancients in two verv diffe. 

rent ſenſes; with ſome expreſling the latter part of the 

winter ſeaſon, and with others a place where vines ate 
planted, whether in ſtandard vineyards or otherwiſe, 

PHYTOLACCA, in Botany. See American NiGHTSHADE, 

PHYTOLOGI, phyologifts, authors who have written any 

treatiſe on botany, or the hiſtory or uſcs of vegetables. 

PHYT OLOGY, UTA Ya, compounded of erer, plant, 
and aoyog, diſccus ſe, of Asy@, I deſcribe, or rehearſe, a 

diſcourſe, upon plants; or a deſcription of their forms, 

kinds, properties, &c. 

PIA mater, in Anatomy, called alſo mater tenuis, and menins 
tenuis, a hne coat, or membrane, immediately inveſting 
the brain, and lying under the DURa mcter. It is a fine 
thin membrane adhering ſo cloſely, and inſinuating itſelf 
in ſuch a manner, into all the folds and anftactuous parts 
of the brain, that it is ſcarce to be ſeparated from it. 
This membrane covers the whole brain, cerebellum, and 
medulla oblongata; and ſerves together with the other, 
for the defence of the BRAiN, and the ſupportof itsveſlels, 
The pia mater is formed of two very fine laminæ, the 
outermoſt of which covers pretty uniformly all the convex 
ſurface of the brain, and lines in the ſame manner all 
the concave or inner ſurface of the DURa mater. The 
internal lamina forms a great number of plicæ, duplica- 
tures, and ſepta, which inſinuate themſelves into all the 
folds and circumvolutions, and between the different ſirata 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum. Theſe two laminæ are 
connected only by a cellulous ſubſtance, which accom- 
panies them through their whole extent, except in ſome 
parts of the baſis of the cerebrum, &c. where the whole 
internal lamina continuing its inſertions, the external te- 
mains uniformly ſtretched over the prominent parts, the 
interſlices of which are entirely ſeparated from the other 
lamina without any cellular ſubſtance between them. 
Theſe ſeparate portions of the external lamina have lcd 
ſome to conſider it as 4 third membrane of the brain, 
diſtict from the pia mater, and it has been called membrana 
ARACHNOIDEs, Wiullow. (Tab. Anat. Ofteol.) fg: . 
litt. aaa. 
According to Mr. Le Cat, the pia mater gives three men 
branes to the eye; the firſt lines the ſclerotic coat, 3 
joined to it; *. ſecond is the choroid coat, and yo 
third is the villous mammary one, proceeding _ 4 
choroid, and is commonly called Ruy/che 5 coats Med. 
Eſſ. Edinb. Abr. vol. ii. p. 482. lh 

PIABA, in Icbibyolagy, the name of a [mall rg} w ' 
caught in all the rivers and brooks in the Braſils, and 10 
other parts of America, : 

It is of the ſize of the common minow 
fiſh, and much eſteemed by the natives. zan fiſh 

PIABUCU, in 1chthyolcgy, the name of an ane ke 
eaten by the natives in many places. _t i Fefe 
fiſh, and fo greedy of blood, that if a man 2 | 
watet with a wound in any part of his 1 all üih, 
will make up to it to ſuck the blood: it 18 4 m 
ſeldom exceeding four ir ches in length. , See 

PIACHE, Pre zz 4, a covered arched walk, 

PokTico, and PIAZ ZA | be⸗ 

PLAFFEUR, in the Manege, is a proud, Tard, wit 

fol- 


reaſoning,ce 
b ſpeculation, 


mal economy, 


— 


— 
inhere 


= 


* a -- tat. . nnn ing n e 


; is 2 well-taſted 


or poitic 


ſtately horſe, 


yo 


ing ſull of mettle, or fire, reſtleſs and for of 
great deal of motion, and an excefive cagernes fte 
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PIA 


«1rds, makes this motion the more that you endeavour tc 
ep him in, and bends bis leg up to his belly. He ſnorts, 
eres if he can, and by his fiery action ſhews his reſt- 
eſneſs; whence ſome, though very improperly, ſay, he 
8. | 
doch horſes as theſe, or ſach as are bred to paſſage upon 
, traight line, are much admired in carouſals and magni- 
gent feſtivals. See SNORT, and PASSADE. : 
p[\NISSIMO, in the 7alian Mufic, is uſed to ſignify that 
the part to which it is added ſhould be played very loſtly, 
and fo as that the ſound may ſeem at a great diſtance, and 
almoſt loſt in air. See Corelli Concerto viii. in fine. 
HNO, in the Italian Mufic, ſignifies ſoft and ſweet, by 
way of an echo. : 

Praxo forte, is the name of a well known muſical inſtru- 
ment, reſembling the harpſichord. ; ; 
pio Prano, or Piu Pi Axo, in the Italian Muſic, is 
nearly the ſame with p:aniſſimo, or rather a degree be- 

tween it and f iano. ; 
pid vo, piu, in the Italian Muſic, ſigniſies more flow, or 
more loft, and is much the {ame with ian, piano. 

PLASTER, a Spaniſh money, more ordinarily called a 
piece of eight. : ; 

PAZZA, in Building, popularly called piache, an Italian 
name for a portico, or covered walk, ſupported by arches. 
The word literally ſignifies a broad open place, or ſquare ; 
whence it alſo became applied to the walks, or porticoes 
around them. 

PIC, an Eaſt Indian weight, containing one hundred As. 

pICA, or PVE, was a term formerly uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with 0RDINAL, for a table or directory, pointing out the 
order in which the devotional ſervices appointed for diffe- 
rent occaſions were to be performed. Accordingly ſome 
derive it from II, a contraction of Twz., a table; and 
others from /itera icata, a great black letter at the begin- 
ning of ſome new order in the prayer. In much the 
fame ſenſe the term was uſed by officers of civil counts, 
wh called their calendars or alphabetical catalogues di- 
recting to the names and things contained in the rolls and 
records of their courts the Pyes. 

Pica, in Medicine, malacia, or a depravation of appetite; 
which makes the patient abſurdly covet things unfit {or 
food, or incapable of nourithing, as coals, aſhes, plaiſter, 
ſalt, lime, chaik, vinegar, pepper, &c. 

The pica is frequent in girls, and in women with child; 
men are more rarely affected with it. The diſorder is 
ſeldom original, but is uſually an eftect of an hypochon- 
driacal infirmity in men; and of a chloroſis, ſtoppage of 
the menſes, or their eruption about the ſecond month 
of pregnancy in women: ſometimes it ſeems to be here 

ditary in children, from ſome cauſe affecting the mother. 
The diſeaſe is uſually ſuppoſed to have its rife from a vi- 
cious terment of the ſtomach z to which may be added, 
alſo, ſome diſorders of the imagination, occaſioned by 
Il examples, and ridiculous prejudices. 

The uſual remedies in the pica are bleeding, purging, vo- 
miting, and chalybeats. 

Pica, in Ornithology. See Macrye. 

Pica is alſo a name by which ſome have called the ani, 01 
BUTCHER bird. 

Pica, in Printing. See PRINTING. 

Pica marina, in Ornithology, the name of a bird called in 
Eugliſh the ,a. pie, and by Bellonius and ſome others, the 
WaMATOPUS. It is of the ſize of the common magpre ; 
ts beak is three fingers breadth long, ftrait, and of a red- 
diſh, or a blackiſh colour, and ending in a point, and 
ſeeming well fitted for its buſineſs of rooting up the lim- 
pets {rom the rocks, the bodies of this fiſh being its com- 
mon food; its legs are red; it has no hinder toe, and 
has its other toes to ſar connected by a membrane, as to 
ſeem almoſt of a middle nature between the web-footed 
and other birds; its head, neck, back, throat, and half 
its breaſt are black, as is alſo its rump; its tail is half 
black, and half white, as are alſo its wings. It is com- 
mon vn the weltern thores of England, and on the ſhores 
of Wales. 
ca maring is alſo uſed by Geſner very improperly for the 
bird commonly known by the name of auas jn Cluj. 

ce Pverin, 
ena, in Medicine, 3 name given by Cohauſen to the 
mmoderate taking of fauff, It ſeems a whimſical term, 
but be chuſcs to treat this habit as a diſcaſe, and has writ- 
ten an expreſs ttcatife concerning it. The word pica, in 

Fenera], denotes an abſurd and unnatural appetite z and 

the deſire of taking the powder of tobacco in this man- 

ner is called a diſtempered appetite of the part into 
which it is taken, that is, the nole. 

de conſequences of the taking ſnuff immoderately, ate, 

tat the ſenſe of (melling is either entirely deſtroyed, 01 

at leaſt greatly impaired : for the nei vous tubercles of the 

noltrils eing continually vellicated by this powder, arc 
degrees clogged up, or wholly deſtroyed, and the ſen- 
Vox. III. Ns 268. 
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fible membrane, which lines the noſtrils, is rendered 
calious, and wholly unfit for the diſcharge of its office in 
ſmelling. The voice is next aſſected by this powder; for 
it cauſes a ſort of aſtriction at the bottom of the noſe, 
which affects the palate, and conſequently the ſpeech ; 
this gives the perſon who takes it a continual defire of 
taking more and more, to rid himſelf of that ſtoppage. 

PICACIA, a name given by the ancients to that diſtemper- 
ed appetite of women with child, and maidens at a cer- 
tain time of life, which makes them Jong for things not 
ht for food. It is more uſually called rica. 

PICACUROBA, in Ornithslogy, the name of a Brafilian 
ſpecies of pigeon, of a greyiſh colour variegated with a 
reddiſh brown, and with very red legs and feet. 

PICK, pics, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithelogy, is the 
name of one whole order of birds; the general character 
of which is, that they have a convex beak, flatted above. 
To this order belong twenty-two genera, and two hundred 
and forty-three ſpecies. See PARROT, Toucan, Crow, 
Bird of PAR aDise, ORIOLE, Cuckow, KixG's-FISHER, 
Hooyor, CReEyeR, &c. 

PICARD, in our Ou /Jriters, a kind of large boat, about 
fifteen tons or upwards, uſed on the river Severn. Stat. 
35 Hen. VIII. cap. 9. 13 Eliz. cap. 11. 

PICARDS, a religious ſet, who aroſe in Bohemia in the 
fifteenth century; ſo called from their author, who, be- 
cauſe he originally came from Picardy, was called Picard. 
He drew after him, as it has been very unjuſtly ſaid, a 
great number of men and women, pretending he would 
reſtore them to the primitive ſtate of innocence wherein 
Adam was created: and accordingly himſelf afiumed the 
title of the New Adam. 

Under this pretence he taught his followers to abandon 
themſelves to all imputity; making chem believe, that 
therein conſiſted the liberty of the ſons of God; and 
that all thoſe not of their ſect were in bondage. 
He firſt began in Germany, and the % Countries, per- 
ſuading many people to po naked, and giving them the 
name of ApaniTEs. Aſter this, ſeizing an iſland in 
the tiver Laufncez, a few leagues from Thabor, the head 
quarters of Ziſca, he fixed himfſelt and his followers 
therein; appointing his women to be common, but allow- 
ed none to enjoy them without his permiſſion: fo that 
when any man deſited a woman, he carried her to Picard, 
who gave him leave in theſe words, Go, incicaſe, multiply, 
and fill the earth. 
At length, Ziſca, the great gencral of the Huſſites, (ſo 
famous fort his victorics over the emperor Sigiſmund), 
ſtruck with their abominations, marched 2gainit them; 
and, making himſelf maſter of their iſland, put them 
all to death except two; whom he ſpared to inform him- 
ſelf of their doctrine. 
Such is the very falſe and injurious account, which diffe- 
rent writers, ultimately relying on the infulhcient autho— 
rities of /Eneas Sylvius, and Varillas, have given of the 
Picards, who ſeem to have been a party of the Vaupors, 
that fled from perſecution in their own country, and 
ſought refuge, about the beginning of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, in Bohemia. It is very doubtful, whether a fect of 
this denomination, chargeable with the licentious prin- 
ciples and conduct above recited, ever exiſted ; and we 
cannot forbear expreiling our aſtoniſhment that Mr. Bayle, 
in his art. Picards, ſhould adopt the reproachful repre- 
ſentations of the writers jult mentioned, 
It is moſt probable, that che whole is a calumny invented 
and propagat:d, in order to diſgrace the Pic, becauſe 
they delerted the communion and proteſted againtt the 
errors of the church of Rome. Lyiitius relates, that 
Picard ſettled in Bohemia, in the year 1418, accompa=- 
nied by forty other perſons, befides women and children. 
The Jeſult Balbinus, in his Ponome Nerum Bohemicae 
rum, lib. ii. concurs in this account, and charges on the 
Picards none of the exirivagances or crimes alcribed 
to them by Sylvios. Schieaa, tecietary of Ladillaus, ring 
of Bohemia, in his letters to Eraimus, gives a particular 
account of the Picards ; 1eprefenting them as perſons, 
who conſidered the pape, cavinals, and biſhofs of Nome, 
as the true Antich;iits; who centured thofe that adored 
the conſecrated elements in the cucharift, as idolaters, 
and denied the corporai preſence of Chriit, in this ordie 
nance z who condemned the weriip of ſaints, prayers 
ſor the dead, auricular confeiton, the penance impoſed 
by prieſts, the fealts and vipi's obterved in the Romith 
church ; and confined themlcives two the obſervance of rhe 
ſabbath, and of the two great feails of Chriſtmas and 
Pentecoſt. From this aviitact of their ſentiments, it 
ſuihcicntly appears, that they were no other than the 
Vavopoi1s; and M. de Beauſobre has plainly ſhewn. that 
they woe both 01 the ſeme fect under different denomi— 
nations. Beides, it is a ceitain, fact, thit the Vaudois 
were ſettled in Bohemia, in the vear 1178, where fome 
of them adopted the rites of the Geck church, and 
lo 4 Cchers 
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others thoſe of the Latin church. The former were ge- 
neraliy adhered to till about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when the eſtabliſhment of the Latin rites occa- 
ſioned great diſturbance, When the national troubles 
commenced in Bohemia, on occaſion of the 6ppoſition to 
the papal power (ſee Moravians), the Picards appeared 
more publicly in the avowal and defence of their religious 
opinions; and they formed a conſiderable body in an 
iſland by the river Launitz or Lauſnecz, in the diſtrict 
of Bechin, and recurring to arms, were defeated by 
Ziſca. Encyclop. art. Picards. 

PICATUM dium. See VI NU. 

PICICI Li, in Orzitho/ogy, the name of a bird in the Spa- 
nth Weſt Indies, defcribed by Nieremberg. Its head 
and neck are black, and its whole body grey; it is a ſmall 
bird, and makes its appearance in Mexico after the rainy 
ſeaſons; it is a bird of paſſage, and it is not known 
where it breeds. 

{CK, mong Miners, is a tool with which they uſe to cut 
down the clifts and rocks of ſtone to make paſlages in the 
earth. | 

PicK-axe, in the Military Art, a tool carried by the pioncers 
to dig up ground that is too hard for the ſpade z they are 
of creat uſe for mendrng the ways, and in fortification. 

Picks, rar. Sec Ean-picks. 

PICKAGE, or FiccaGt, piccagium, an ancient cuſtom, 
or duty, paid at fairs and markets, for breaking the 
ground, and pitching up ſtalls, or ſtandings, 

This profit of pictage was uſually given, or granted, in 
charters for holding a fair or market. 

PICKEERING;, or PicKEROONING. See PICQUEERING. 

PICKER, or her/c-PicxEeR, in the /Tanege, an iron inſtru- 
ment hve or {ix inches long, bent or crooked on one fide, 
and flat and pointed on the other. It is uſed by grooms 
to cleanſe the infide of the horſes feet, and to pick out 
the earth, fand, or ſmall ſtones that get into them. 

PICKERELL., in [-h:hyology, an Engliſh name uſed by ſome 
authors for the JACK or PIKE. 

PICKET, Pic, or PiqQurtT, in Fertification, a ſtake 
ſharp at one end, and uſually ſnod with iron; uſed in 
laying out the ground, to mark the feveral meaſures and 
angles thereof, 

There are alſo larger picket, driven into the earth to hold 
together faſcines, or taggots, in any work caſt up in haſte. 

Pricx+Ts are alfo ſtakes diiven into the ground by the tents 
of the horſe, in a camp, to tie their horſes to; and before 
the tents of the foot, where they reſt their muſkets, or 
17 about them, in a ring. 

hen a horſeman hath committed any conſiderable of- 
fence, he is often ſentenced to ſtand on the picket 3 which 
is to have one hand drawn up as high as it can be ſtretch- 
ed. and thus to ſtand on the point of a prcket, or ſtake, 
only with his oppolite foot: ſo that he can neither ſtand 
nor hang well, nor caſe himfelf by changing feet. 

PiCKETS are alfo ſtakes with notches toward the top, to 
which ate faſtened the cordages of tents. Thus, to plant 
the picket, is to encamp. 

Pick r, in Gaming. See PICQUET. 

PICKLE, a brine, or liquor, ordinarily compoſed of ſalt, 
vinezar, &c. ſometimes with the addition of ſpices; 
wherein meats, fruits, and other things, are preſerved 
and ſeaſoned. 

P:CKLE is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for a fruit, root, leaf, or 
other vegetable matter, prepared in p:ck/r, to be uſed by 
way of tauce, &c. See SALLET, &c. 
hey pickle artichoaks, muſhrooms, aſhen-keys, barber- 
ries, aſparagus, beans, &c. Broom-buds, capers, and 
olives, are pickled with oil and vinegar. 

Þ.CE LED . Sec Fisn. 

PICLE, (piftellum), a {mall parcel of land encloſed with a 
hedge; a little cloſe. This word ſcems to come from the 
Italian prce/olay i. e. pardus; and in fome parts of Eng- 
land 1s called pightel. 

PICOLOS, the name of an ancient Pruflian idol, to which 
human ſacrifice was offered. See PorRIMuros. 

PICOTA, a name given by fome authors to a diſtemper 
which they deſcribe as conſiſting wholly in an eruption 
of a number of very minute pimples upon the ſkin, all 
over the body; it is attended with no danger, unlcls they 
are {truck in. 

PICOUEERING, PickrrRinG, or PiCKEROONING, a 
little flying war or ſkirmiſh, which the ſoldiers make 
when detached from their bodies to pillage, or before a 
main battle begins. 

PICQUET, or Picker, a celebrated game at cards, much 
in ule throughout the polite world. 

It is played between two perſons, with only thirty-two 
cards; all the duces, threes, fours, fives, and ſixes, being 
fet aſide. 

In reckoning, at this game, every card goes for the num- 
ber it bears, as a ten for ten; only all court-cards go for 
ten, and the ace for eleven: and the uſual game is one 


hundred up. In playing, the ace wins . n 
the 1 N and e 40 . Twelve N 5 the ki 
uſually by two and two; which done, the rem ond, 
laid in the middle. If one of the gameſters * wa 
not a court card in his hand, he is to . 
carte blanche, and tell how many cards he will 1 Jon 
and deſire the other to diſcard, that he ma a, os 
game, and fatisfy his antagoniſt, that the 3 his 
a . p e reckons ten. n 
ach perſon d:rſcards, i. e. lays aſide a certai | 
his cards, and Aue. in a like A . Ga he 8 
firſt, of the eight cards, may take three, four ork as 
the dealer all the remainder, if he pleaſes, ; «2. 
Aſter diſcarding, the eldeſt hand examines what ſuit h 
has moſt cards of ; and, reckoning how many * he 
has in that ſuit, if the other have not fo many in has a 
any other ſuit, he tells one for every ten of that ſui He 
who thus reckons moſt is ſaid to win the point, © ” 
The point being over, each examines what ſequences h 
has of the ſame ſuit ; viz. how many tierces, or une 
of three; quarts, or fours; quintes, or fives; — 
or ſixes, &c. For a tierce they reckon three points by 
a quarte four, for a quinte fifteen, and for a | aro, bx. 
teen, &c. And the ſeveral ſequences are diſtinguiſhed 
in dignity by the cards they begin from : thus ace, king 
and queen, are called terce major; king, queen, and 
knave, tierce to a king; knave, ten, and nine, tierce tc a 
nave, &. and the beſt tierce, quartz, or quinte, i. e. 
that which takes its deſcent from the belt card, prevails 
ſo as to make all the others in that hand gocd, and deſtroy 
all thoſe in the other hand. In like manner, a quarte in 
one hand ſets aſide a tierce in the other. 
The ſequences over, they proceed to examine how man 
aces, kings, queens, knaves, and tens, each holds; reckon- 
ing for every three, of any ſort, three; but here too, as 
in ſequences, he that with the ſame number of threes bas 
one that is higher than any the other has, e. gr. three 
aces, has all his other made good hereby, and his adver- 
ſary's are all ſet aſide. But four of any ſort, which is 
called a quatorze, always fet aſide three. 
All the game in hand being thus reckoned, the eldeſt 
proceeds to play, reckoning one for every card he plays 
above a nine, and the other follows him in the ſuit : and 
the higheſt card of the ſuit wins the trick. Nete, unleſs 
a trick be won with a card above a nine (except the laſt 
trick), nothing is reckoned for it; though the trick ſerves 
afterwards towards winning the cards ; and that he who 
plays laſt does not reckon for his cards, unleſs he win 
the trick. 
The cards being played out, he that has moſt tricks 
reckons ten for winning the cards. If they have tricks 
alike, neither reckons any thing. The deal being finiſh- 
ed, and each havin hated up his game, they proceed 
" _—_ again as beers ; cutting afreſh each time for the 
eal. 
If both parties be within a few points of being up, the 
carte blanche is the firſt thing that reckons; then the 
point, then the ſequences, then the quatorzes or threes, 
then the tenth cards. 
He that can reckon thirty in hand by carte blanche, 
points, quintes, &c. without playing, before the other 
has reckoned any thing, reckons ninety for them ; and 
this is called a re-pique. If he reckons above thirty, he 
reckons fo many above ninety. If he can make up thirty, 
part in hand, and part play, before the other has told 
any thing, he reckons for them ſixty. And this is called 
a pique, Whence the name of the game. 2 
He that wins all the tricks inſtead of ten, which is his 
right, for winning the cards, reckons forty z and this is 
called a capt. 
This game has in ſome cafes been the object of mathema- 
tical computations. 
Thus Mr. de Moivre has propoſed and ſolved the follow- 
ing problems : | 
1. To find at picquet the probability which the dealer has 
for taking one acc or more in three cards, he having none 
in his hand. He concludes from his computation, that 
it is 29 to 28 that the dealer takes one ace or more- 
2. To find at picquet the probability which the eldeſt has 
of taking an ace or more in five cards, he having no ace 
in his hand. Anſwer; 232 tog1, or 5 to 2, an 4 
3. To find at picquer the probability which the eldeſt han 
has of taking an ace and a king in five cards, he having 
none in his hand. Anſwer; the odds againſt the elde 
hand taking an ace and a king are 331 to 315 t On 
20 nearly. i Ive 
4. To find at picguer the probability of having teſt 
cards dealt to, without king, queen or Kknave : V ke 
caſe is commonly called cartes blanches: Anſwer; | 
odds againſt cartes b/anches are 1791 to 1 neal ly, Jifferent 
5 To find how many different ſets, effentially king 
tom one auother, one may have at Vice before ta in. 
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in Anfwer; 28,967,278. This number falls ſhort of | 


te ſum of all the diſtinct combinations, whereby twelve 
"4 may be taken out of 32, this number being 
car" 92,8403 but it oughtto be conſidered, that in that 
2 ſeveral ſets of the ſame import, but nr in 
ſuit might be taken, which would not introduce an eflen- 
© difference among the ſets. 1 wa 

Mr. de Moivre alſo gives ſome obſervations on this —_ 
which he had from ＋ peg player. See Doctrine 

ces, p. 179, &c. 3 

1 hy alſo treated of picquet in his Analyſe 
des jeux de Hazard, p. 162. 

picoue 2 guard. Sec GUARD. 

pCR A, Hera. See HERA, 

PICRIS, in Botany, the name given by Linnzus to a ary 
of plants, of the yngeneſia polygamia e@qualls claſs, called by 
Vullant he/mintatheca ; the characters of which are theſe ; 
the common cup 1s double; the outer cup is very large, 
and compoſed of five cordated leaves; the interior is im- 
bricated and of an oval figure, and is not cloſe at the 
mouth, as the other, but open; the flower is of the 
compound kind, it is imbricated and uniform; and the 
{mail flowers of which it is compoſed ate equal and nu- 
merous; each is compoſed of one petal, and is Narrow, 
ralated and truncated at the end, where it is divided 

into ive ſegments the ſtamina are five capillary filaments, 
ſo ort that they are hardly ſcen; the anthere are cylin- 
iric and tubulate; the germen of the piſtil ſtands under 
the hower; the ſtyle is of the length of the ſtamina, and 
the ltigmata are two in number, and reflex ; the cups both 
remain when the flowers are fallen, and ſerve as capſules 
for the ſeeds, which are ſingle, ventricoſe, obtule, and 
crowned with a plume or down; the receptacle is naked. 
are three ſpecics. 
he of the eder of this genus, the ſceds are crook 
ed, and have a ſeſſile down 3 in others they are ſtraight, 
and their down is placed on a pedicle. 

[A ga. See Tod. 

10 [S wall, in Antiquity, a famed piece of Roman work. 

begun by the emperor Adrian, A. D. 124, on the northern 

bounds of England, to prevent the incurſions of the Pict: 
Scots. 

Ac fl it was made only of turf, ſtrengthened with pa- 

liſadoes, till the emperor Severus, coming in perſon into 

Britain, repaired it, as ſome ſay, with ſolid ſtone, reach- 

ing eighty miles in length, from the Iriſh to the German 

ſca, through Carliſle and Newcaſtle ; with watch-towers 

gariſoned, now called caſtle-ſteeds, at the diſtance of a 

mile from each other. : ; 

It does not appear, with ſufficient evidence, that Severus's 

wall was formed of ſtone : Bede expreſly aſſerts the con- 

trary, though Spartian intimates that Severus built both 
amurus, i. e. a wall of ſtone, and a vallum, or a wall of 
tuf. Bede's words are theſe : Severus, after ſeveral great 
and diſhcult engagements, thought it neceſſary to ſepa- 
ate that part ot the iſland which he had recovered, from 

the other nations that were unconquered; not with a 

mrs, as ſome think, but with a val/um : now a murus, 

lays he, is of ſtone ; but a wvalſzm, ſuch as they made 
round a camp to ſecure it againſt the attacks of the ene 

my, is made of turf cut regularly out of the ground, and 
built high above ground like a wall, with the ditch before 
it, out of which the turf has been dug; and ſtrong 
lakes of wood all along the brink. Severus, therefore, 
lrew a great ditch, and built a ſtrong earthen wall, for- 
tilted with ſeveral turrets from ſea to ſea. The learned 

Camden adopts this opinion; and adds, that Severus's 

wail is exprelled by no other word than va/lum, either in 

Antoninus or the Notitia. Camd. Brit. vol. ii. p. 1045. 

See AGGER, 

This wall was ruined ſeveral times by the Pics, and often 
7epaired by the Romans. At laſt ZEtius, a Roman gene- 
, ordered it to be rebuilt of ſtone, about the year 420; 
bat the Pits ruining it in the year following, it Was no 
ger regarded but as a boundary between the two nations, 
be wall was eight feet thick, and twelve high from the 
$014: it ran on the north fide of the rivers Lyne and 
lthing, up and down ſeveral hills: the tract, or remains, 
i it, are to be ſeen to this day in many places both in 
Cumberland and Northumberland. 
be inhabitants of the country pretend, that there was a 
42en trumpet or pipe, fo artificially laid in the wall be. 
een each caſtle and tower, that upon the . ata 
changer at any one place, by the ſounding of it, notice 
mch be given to the next, and then to the third, &c. 
uence it derived the ancient name CORNAGE : and in 
the inſide a ſort of fortified little town, now called Cheſter, 
foundations of which appear, in ſome places, in a 

be date form. 

"CA IENSIS, or Pic rod uu colica, the name of a kind 
very terrible nervous colic, more uſually called colicu 
bana; and by the natives in the Weſt Indies, where 


it rages, the dry belly-ach. It is fo popular a diſcife in 
the Leeward Iſlands, that it may be very juſtly reckonell 
endemic among them, moſt of the people there having 


been at one time or other ſubject to it in all its fury. See 
Colica Dammoniorum: 


PICTURE, pi&/ura, a piece of painting, or a ſubject res 


preſented in colours, on canvas, wood, or the like; and 
incloſed in a frame. 
PiTures or paintings in oil are preſerved by coating them 
with ſome tranſparent and hard ſubſtance; as a varniſh, 
in order to ſecure the colours from the injuries of the air 
or moiſture; and to defend the ſurface from ſcratches or 
any — the painting might receive from light vio- 
lence. The ſubſtances, that have been, or may be uſed 
for this purpoſe, are gum arabic, diſſolved in water with 
the addition of ſugar or ſugar-candy, to prevent its crack- 
ing, glair or whites of eggs, mixed with a little brandy 
or ſpirit of wine in order to make it work mote freely, 
and a lump of ſugar to prevent its cracking, iGnglaſs. 
ſize uſed as either of the ſormer, or mixed with a fourth 
or ſifth of its weight of honey or ſugar, and varniſhes 
formed of gum relins diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, or oil of 
turpentine, which laſt are called o:l-vaRntsHEs. 
Paintings in miniature are preſerved by plates of glaſs of 
the talc called ifinglaſs placed before them in the frame. 
Paintings in diſtemper may be rendered more durable, 
and preſerved from foulneſs by varniſhing them with hot 
ſize, boiled to a ſtrong conſiſlence, in which a fifteenth 
or twenticth part of Loney has been diſſolved. Crayons 
muſt be preſerved in the fame manner with paintings in 
water 1 66g by plates of glaſs, or iſinglaſs. 
When pidures are cut or torn, they may be repaired by 
laying them on an even board or table, carefully putting 
together the torn or divided parts with ſome of the matter 
of the sus et laid as a cement, in and over the joint, 
and keeping them in the ſame ſituation till the cement is 
thoroughly dried. The protuberance of the cement may 
be caſily reduced with a penknife, and the repaired part 
roperly coloured ſo as to correſpond with the pifure. 
hen part of the cloth is deſtroyed, a piece of canvas 
ſomewhat bigger than the vacant ſpace is to be plaſtered 
over on the outſide of the cloth with the matter of the 
{muſh-pot, and when it is thoroughly dry, the inequality 
of the pe in this part is to be filled up with the ſamg 
matter, and properly reduced and coloured. 
The art of cleaning pielures and paintings is of great con- 
ſequence in order to their prefervation : in this oneration 
great {kill and care are requiſite, ſo that the menſtruum 
uſed for taking off any foulne!s may not diſſolve the oil 
in the painting itſelf or diſorder its colours, and that each 
ſort of varniſh with which paintings are covered may be 
taken off without injury to the painting. The firſt and 
moſt general ſubſtance uſed for cleaning pidtrres is 
water, which will remove any foulneſs ariling from 
many kinds of glutinous bodies, as ſugar, bonev, 
glue, &c. and any varniſh of gum arabic, glair of 
eggs or iſinglaſs, without affecting the oil which tolds 
the colours together. Olive oil or butter will diffolve 
pitch, reſin, and other ſubttances of a like kind, without 
injuring the oil of the painting. Pearl aſhes, diſſolved 
in water, form a proper menſtruum for molt kinds of 
matter that foul paintings : but they muſt be very cau- 
tiouſly uſed, as they will corrode the oil of the painting, 
if there be no varniſh of the gum reſins over it. Soap 
1s of the ſame nature, and thould be cautiouſly applicd, 
and only to particular ſpots, that elude ail other methods, 
Spirit of wine will diflolve all the gums and gum reins, 
except gum arabic, and is therefore very neceſſary for 
taking off from p//7ures, varniſhes compoted of ſuch ſub- 
ſtances, but it alſo corrodes the oil of the painting. This 
is alſo the caſe with oil of turpentine, and efſence of le- 
mon, fpirit of lavender, and role-marv, and other efſen- 
tial oils. With regard to paintings that are varnithed with 
gum arabic, glair of eggs, or ilinglaſs, the varniſh ſhould 
be taken off when they are to be cleaned, This may be 
eaſily diſtinguithed by wetting any part of the painting, 
which will feel clammy, if varnithed with any tubſtance 
ſoluble in water. This kind of varniſh may be taken ofF 
with hot water and a ſpunge, or by gentle rubbing with a 
linen cloth dipped in warm water. If paintings, on this 
trial, appcar to be varniſhed with the gume-refins, or ſuch 
ſubſtances as cannot be diſſolved in water, they may, in 
ſome caſes, be ſuſſiciently cleaned by a ſpunge with warm 
water; and any remaining foulnels may be removed by 
rubbing the painting over with olive oil made warm, 
or with butter, which ſhould be wiped off with a 
woollen cloth; and if the iu require farther cleaning, 
wood-aſbes or pearl-aſhes may be uſed in the foliowing 


manner: take an ounce of pearl aſhes, and diflolve them 


in a pint of water; or take two pounds of wood athes, 
and {tir them well in three quarts of water, once or twice 
in an hour for half a day, Phen pour off the clear fluid, 


and 


— — — 
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and evaporate it to a quart or three pints: waſh the paint- 
ing well with a ſpunge dipped in either of theſe leys, 
and rub gently any foul ſpots with a linen cloth till they 
diſappear. If this method fail, recourſe mult be had hrſt 
to ſpirit of wine, then to oil of turpentine, and if theſe 
are ineffeQtual, the efſence of lemons; with either of 
which the foul ſpots ſhould be ſlightly moiſtened, and 
the part immediately rubbed gently with a liven cloth. 
After a little rubbing, if oil of turpentine or eſſence of 
lemons has been apphed, olive oil ſhould be put upon the 
ſpot; and water, if ſpirit of wine has been uſed ; which 

1ould be taken off with a woollen cloth; repeating the 
operation till the foulneſs be removed. When paintings 
appear to have been varniſhed with thoſe ſubſtances that 
will not diſſolve in water, and after the uſe of the above 
means retain their foulneſs, the following method will 
ſucceed : place the picture or painting in a horizontal 
ſituation 3 and moiſten, or rather flood, by means of a 
fpunge, the ſurface with very ſtrong rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine: keep the painting thus moiſtened, by adding freſh 
quantities of the ſpirit, for tome minutes; then flood the 
whole ſurface copiouſly with cold water; waſh off the 
whole without rubbing ; and when the painting is dry, 
repeat the operation, till the whole varniſh is taken off. 
Handm. to the Arts, vol. i. p. 224. 245- 

PicruREs, method of taking e, decayed. See PAINTING. 

PicTURE, magical. See MAGICAL. 

PICUIPINI MA, in Oruitbelagy, the name of a Braſilian 
ſpecies of pigeon, very ſmall, ſcarce exceeding the lark 
in ſize. Its head, neck, and wings, are all of a pale-lead 
colour, with a black ſemilunar mark at the extremity of 
each wing; but its long wing-feathers, which are ſeen 
when the wings are expanded in flying, are of a reddiſh- 
brown on one fide, and blackiſh on the other, with black 
ends or tips; the tail is long, and is variegated with 
black, white, and brown ; the belly is covered with white 
feathers, every one of which has a brown mark of the 
ſhape ot a halt moon at the end. 

PICUS, or Picus Martius, in Ornitholagy, the name of a 
large genus of birds, of the wood-pecker kind, the cha- 
raters of which are theſc : they have a ſtraight, very 
hard, ſtrong, and ſharp beak, proper for meking holes in 
trees; and a very long cylindrical-ſhaped tongue, termi- 
nated by a rigid and ſharp bony ſpine, ſerrated or notched 
at each end, proper for the ſeizing on, and tearing to 
pieces, of worms and other inſects ; and this they can, 
at pleaſure, thruſt out to a great length; and ſtriking it 
into the clefts of trees, faſten it into infects that he there, 
and draw them out with it; their thighs are very ſhort 
and ſtrong, and their tors four in number, placed two 
before and two behind; their tails are rigid, and bent 
downwards, and their feathers bare at the ends, the 
ftumps aſſiſting the creature in climbing : they live only 
on inſects, and have only ten feathers in their tail. Ray. 
The picus martius in the Linnzzan ſyſtem is a ſpecics of 
the PICUS. 

Some underſtand the word picus in a larger ſenſe, making 
it take in the /tta, picus murarius, junco, certhia, and all 
the birds that climb trees. In which caſe the characters 
of the g-nus are only, that they have very ſhort, thick, 
and ſtrong lege, adapted to the running up the bodies and 
branches of trees. 

The pici, or wood-peckers, properly ſo called, however, 
are a very large and numerous family. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, the picus makes 
a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of the pyes. The 
character of this genus, according to this author, are, 
that the bill is ſtraight and angular, and terminates in the 
ſorm of a wedge ; the noſtrils are covered with briſtly 
teathers reflected down ; the tongue is long, cylindric, 
formed for ſeizing worms, ſharp-pointed, and jagged 
the feet are formed for climbing. Sce Picus above. 
Linnzus enumerates twenty-one ſpecies. 

Of this genus are the black, green, and variegated wood- 
pecker, and the three-toed {pecies, deſcribed in the 
Acta Litcraria Suecia, in 1740. Sec Wood-Pecker. 

Picvs imbriſæatus, or picus principalis of Linnzeus, in Mu- 
tholoyy, the name of an American bird, deſcribed by 
Nieremberg, and called by thenatives QUAaTOTOMIMI. 
It is of the ſize of the hoopoe, and is variegated with 
black and brown; it is of the wood-pecker kind, having 
a beak three fingers breadth long, with which it perforates 
trees; its head is ſmall and red, and has a fine red creſt; 
but the feathers are black on their upper fide ; it has on 

. each {ide of the neck a broad white line, reaching to the 
breaſt; its legs and fect are of a bluith colour; it builds 
in high trees, and is principally tound ucar the ſaores of 
the South Sea. It ſeeds on infefts. Sce IvEcu. 

Picus murarius, in Ornithology, the name of a bird called 
in Englith the wal/-creepcr, and improperiy ranked 
among the p:c!, as wanting many of the characters of 
that genus: aud therefore claſſed in the Liunzean ſyſtem 

4 


| 


under the genus of cERTHIA, or REE PER 


ſides this, comprehends alſo twenty-four 
It is about the bigneſs of the common ſparrow 


» Which, be. 
other lpecies, 


is black, lender, and long; its head, neck 
grey; its breaſt white, and its wings partly pre , and 
red; its tail is ſhort and black; its long wy. f partly 
alſo, and the lower part of its belly, and its — hers 
the ſame colour ; its legs are ſhort, but its foe ; are of 
placed as in the wood-pecker ; but are three before not 
one bchind : it is very common in Italy, German e and 
ſome parts of France it is a very lively and 3 
bird, and as the common wood. pecker climbs Wan ul 

_ _ the inſets in their cracks, ſo this bird x * 

old walls d feed hat i * 

— Ae » and feeds on what it finds in the cracks of the 
Picus nidum ſuſpendens, a name by which ſome 

27 t 

called the GA BUL A; a yellow bird of the ken 

very remarkable for its beauty, and for the ſtructure 4 
0 manner of hanging its neſt. = 

cos ſalutiferus, in Ornithology, the name und . 

Nieremberg has deſcribed a Mexican bird, called Mem 

natives henquecholtototl, | 7 we 

It is of the ſize of the common black-bird. and h 

and black beak : its head and a great part of its * ce. 


red; its breaſt and belly are grey, and it has a creſt of af ha 
red feathers upon its hcad : it is of the wood-pecker kind. Emde 
and has its name from the ſu poled virtues of its feathers, jr of 
particularly thoſe of the creſt, in curing the head-ach, * im 
PIECE, in Commerce, ſigniſies ſometimes a whole, and ſome- a butt 
times only a part of the whole. ops 
In the brit ſenſe we lay, a piece of cloth, of velvet, &c. labs, C: 


meaning a certain quantity of yards, regulated by cuſtom, vitz or 


being yet entire, and not cut. nic arcl 
In the other fignification we ſay, a piece of tapeſtry ; mean- Pens of 
ing a diſtinct member wrought apart, which, with ſe- . Be! 
veral others, make one hanging. dont {| 
A piece of wine, of cyder, &c. is a caſk full of thoſe K. t mak 
quors. arch, a 
PirCs, chimney. Sec Curmney. of a gr. 
1˙1 E CH, detached. See DETACH ED. 60 the 
Pick, eaſel. See EAsEIL. ſeet do 
P1t'CE, ma//cr. See MASTER. ore 
Pick, in /Zatters of Money, ſignifies ſometimes the ſame every f 


thing with /peczes : as when we ſay, this picce is too light, thickn: 


&c. than in 
Sometimes, by adding the value of the pieces, it is uſed to ty-5ve 
expreſs ſuch as have no other particular name: as a piece m 

and ſift 


of eight rials, a piece of twenty five ſols, &c. 

In England, the piece, abſolutely, is ſometimes uſed for 
twenty ſhillings ſterling, and ſometimes for a guinea. 
By 6 Geo. II. cap. 25. broad-picces, of five-and-twenty, or 
three-and-twenty ſhillings value, or any halves or quarters 
thereof, are called in. And all perſons are forbid to re- 
ceive or utter them in payment by tale. 

Pitct of eight, or piaſtre, is a filver money, firſt ſtruck in 
Spain, afterwards in other countries, and now currentin 
molt parts of the world, 

It has its nume piece M eight, or rial of eight, becauſe equal 
to eight ſilver rials. 

Its value is nearly on the ſame foot with the late French 
crown, viz. four ſhillings and fix pence ſterling. In 1687, 
the proportion of the ſimple rial to the pĩaſtre was changed; 
and in licu of eight rial» they gave ten. At preſent the 
reduction is on the ancient ſtandard. 

There are two kinds of piaſtres, or Spaniſh crowns the 
one {truck at Potoſi, the other at Mexico: theſe latter are 
a little hcavier than the former ; but, in return, they are 
not quite ſo fine. 


The far 
than th 
Mr. M 
ing the 


See COIN. | | 
PIECE is alſo a kind of money of account, or rather a man- 
ner of accounting, uſed among the negroes on the coalt 
of Angola, in Africa. 5 | 
Ihe price of flaves, and other commodities here neg0- 
tiated, as alſo the duties paid the petty kings, are 3 f 
mated on both ſides in picces. Thus thoſe barbarians 7e” 
quicing ten pieces for a flave, the Europeans in like 2000 
ner, value the money, or merchandize, to be given in © 
change, in pces. 
Pikck, in Halil. 75 denotes an OR DINAR Y, r 
Pitcts, in the Militias Art, include all forts ol great S 
and mortars. a 
Thieſe are alſo called picces of ordnance, Or dt. 
Picks, fi: Id. Sce Fit L p-hieces. 
Pikes, Latte y. See Great GUNS. 
Picks, garriſon. Sce GARRISON. 
Pick, poiſening a. See Polso. 
PiECE, ſoldier's. See FIREL CX. 
PIECE, elevation of a, Seu ELEVATIOS» 


or CHARGE: 


17 eo 
4%. 


%% a, See QUADRATING, 
uc, ell, French, * * from the Italian peduccio, 
1 Architeure, à little ſtand, or pedeſtal, either 
fn or ſquare, enriched with mouldings ; ſerving to 
9d a buſt, or other little figure. This is called a 
1 tal. 
* hyada, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given 
niards to a ſtone found in many parts of Ame- 
ularly in New Spain; and famous among the 
curing the colic on being applied to the navel. 
* een, and is a ſpecies of jaſper, approaching to the 
- 4, the /apis nephriticus, and is called by many co- 
* lapis, from its virtues. : 
«ROT, in Architecture, a pier, or a ſquare kind of 
n part whereof is hid within a wall. 
only thing wherein it differs from a PILASTFR 3s, 
4 latter has a regular baſe and capital, which the 
other wants. $ 
101 is alſo uſed for a part of the ſolid wall annexed 


or or window; comprehending the door-polt, 


to 10 
+4:mbranle, tableau, leaf, &c. 
See COURT. 


1.20UDER-court. Se | 

WER, in Building, derived from the French pierre, a 
a, denotes a maſs of ſtone, &c. oppoſed, by way 
{ fortreſs, againſt the force of the fea, or a great 
ner, for the ſecurity of ſhips that lie at harbour in 
r haven. Such are the pier of Dover, deſcribed by 
(inden Brit. & e, the pier of Ramſgate, and the haven 
ww of Great Yarmouth, mentioned 22 Car. II. 

dene are alſo uſed in Architecture for a kind of pilaſters, 
x buttreſſes, raiſed for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſometimes 
for ornament. 

Nees, cirenlar, are called maſſive COLUMNS, and they are 
«1 or without caps, and are frequently feen in Sarace- 
nic architecture. 

Nn: @ bridge. Sec BRIDGE, 

x. Belidor obſerves that, when the height of the pers is 
bout fix feet, and the arches are circular, it is ſufficient 
make their thickneſs the ſixth part of the width of the 
ach, and two feet more; but when the arches become 
of a great ſpan, the thickneſs of the pers may be reduced 

t the ſixth part; but then the deprefſion of the two 
ſet doth not take place at once; that is, in an arch of 
chore forty-eight feet, three inches are taken off for 
ercry ſix feet of increaſe of the width of the arch. The 
tickneſs of the piers ſupporting elliptic arches is 8 
lian in the former proportion: thus, in an arch of ſeven- 
ty-fve feet wide, the thickneſs of the pers, whoſe height is 
about fix feet, ſhould be 13.5 when the arch is circular, 
and fifteen feet when it is elliptical. 

The fame author makes the abutments onc- ſixth part more 

than the piers of the largeſt arch. 

Mr. Muller has calculated the following Ta BLE, coytain- 

ng the thickneſs of the piers of bridges. 
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TABLE, containing the thickneſs of the piers of bridges 


| "1 0-1 18 116 [08 131 214. 1 

5-350| 5.492 5. 00 
6.455] 0.045] 6.801 
-.$13] 7-740, 7.939 
8.532] 8.807, 9.037 
9.5231 9.835 1 10. 
10.489 10.83/11. 135⁵ 
11545 | 12-146 
i 2,304 t 3-149 
13.281 14.109 
14185 15 082 
14-049 16.011 
1 5:995[10-48916.940/17-354 
16.842 17.38105864 
t17-674118.237|18.742 
18.378 19.157 19-079]20.152 
19.438 20.0 3620.5 77 
20.293.20.908[2 1.400!» 1.970 


20 4.574 4.9180 5.105 
8 90 5.913 6.210 
| 6.380 5.816 7.225 
n 80 8:200 
og 8.091 9.148 
35.265 9.8 90.07 

5.8 8010.454 1.98) 
0. 401.245 11.882 
60 1.40, 12.11012 718 
8 205 13523 73.648 
1913114 13.869 14.317 
11.000 14.70.15. 336 
DI 16.31 
3515-513/16.328/17.041 
$916.37 3'17.201/17,929 
9117-184 17.826 18.772 
100[17.991;18.848 19.01c 


#7 firſt horizontal line expreſſes the height of the prers 
cet, from 6 to 24 feet, each increaling by 3: the 
= 22 column, the width of arches from 20 to 100 
kor every 5 feet. 
= 2 2 expreſs the thickneſs of piers in feet 
ale * 8, according to the reſpectixe height at the 
tag e column, and the width of the arch againſt 
tte Brit column. 
Ap Ys von prers*are feldom uſed but in bridges over 
mY vers; in all othcrs they project from the bridge 
e Tangular priſm, which preſents an edge to the 


team, in ord Mr . 
rent tf cr to divide the water more eaſily, to pre- 
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e ice from ſheltering there, as well as veſſels from 


| 


| DIES, in our Ancient Law-Bocks, 


running foul againſt them : this edge is terminated by 
the adjacent ſurfaces at right angles to each other at / . 
minſler BRIDGE, but thoſe of the Pent-royal, at Paris, 
make an acute angle of about 60. Howerer the French; 
in their later A Kan make this angle to terminate 


by two cylindric ſurfaces, whoſe baſes are arcs of 60 de- 
grees. Muller's Prack. Fortif, part 4. ſeq. i p. 257, Kc. 


PIERCEA, the P neg of Tournefort, and R1vixia of 


Linnzus, in atany, is made a diſtin genus by Miller. 
The characters are theſe : the flower has no petals; the 
empalement which inclofes the parts of generation, is 
compoſed of four oblong, ova!, coloured leaves; it hath 
four ſtamina which ſtand erect and cloſe together, ter- 
minated by ſmall ſummits; in the center is fituated a 
large roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma ; the germen afterwards turns to a 
roundiſh berry, ſitting upon the reflexed empalement, 
having one cell, welehe a rough ſeed of the ſame ſorm. 
There are two ſpecies. Theſe plants grow naturally in 
moſt of the iflands in the Weſt Indies. The juice ot the 
berries of the plant will ſtain paper and linen of a bright 
red colour, and many experiments made with it to colour 
flowers, have ſucceeded extremely well in the following 
manner: the juice of the berries was preſſed out, and 
mixed with common water, putting it into a phial, ſhak- 
ing it well together for ſome time, till the water was 
thoroughly tinged ; then the flowers, which were white 
and juſt fully blown, were cut off, an their ſtalks placed 
into the phial; and in one night the flowers hare been 
finely variegated with red; the flowers on which the ex- 
periments were made were the tubercſe, and the double 
white narciſſus. 


PIERCED, Pexcr”, in Heraldry, is when an ordinary is 


3 or {truck through; ſhewing, as it were, a 
hole in it. 

This piercing is ſaid to be expreſſed in blazon as to its 
ſhape : thus if a croſs have a ſquare hole, or perforation, 
in the centre, it is blazoned, ſquore-pierced, which is more 
proper than quarter-pierced, as Leigh expreſſes it; and 
accordingly the French call it pcrce en quarrt. When the 
hole, or perforation is round, it muſt be expreſſed rond- 
picrecd; which Gibbon in Latin calls perferata; becauſe 
all holes made with pierces, or augres, are round. If 
the hole in the centre be in the ſhape of a lozenge, it is 
expreſſed, pierced lozenge-ways. 

All piercings muſt be of the colour of the field, becauſe 
Piercing implies the ſhewing of what is under the ordi- 
nary, or bearing. And when ſuch figures appear on the 
centre of a by &c. of another colour, the croſs is not 
to be ſuppoſed prerced, but that the figure on it is a charge, 
and muſt be accordingly blazoned. 


PIERCING, among Farricrs. To picrce a horſe's /Þoe lean, 


is to pierce it too near the edge of the iron. 


o prerce it 
fat, is to pierce it farther in. 


PIERIDES, among the Ancients, an cpithet given to the 


Muſes, upon account of their having been born in that 
part of the country of Macedon which was called Pier... 


PIERRE d antemne, a French name tranſlated from the 


Chineſe. It is the name of a medicinal ſtone, famous 
throughout the Eaſt for curing all diſorders of the lungs. 
Many people ſuppoſe it had its name of ts autumn-ſtonc, 
from its being only to be made at that ſcafon of the year; 
but it may be made equally at all times, and the origin oi 
the name is to be farther ſearched into. 

The Chineſe chemiſts, like thoſe of all other nations, de- 
light in a ſort of gibberiſh. A part of this is, the refer- 
ring the ſeveral parts of the body to the ſeveral ſeaſons of 
the year. The lungs arc in this ſcheme referred to au- 
tumn. This appears in their writings; and thus the 
ſtone for diſeaſes of the lungs came to be called autum::- 

. 

A, is a tedious Preparation of human urine, and made as 
ſollows : they put thirty pints of the urine of a ſtrong and 
healthy young man into a large iron pot, and ſet it over 
a gentle fire; and when it begins to boil, they add to it, 
drop by drop, about a large tea-cup full of rape- oil; it is 
then left on the fire till the whole is evaporated to a thick 
ſubſtance reſembling black mud; they then take it out of 
the pot, and laying it on a flat iron, they dry it ſo that 
it may be powdered very fine. | 
This powder they moiſten with frcfh oil, and put the 
maſs into a double crucible, ſurrounded with coals ; 
where it ſtands till thoroughly dried again. They finally 
powder this again, and putting it into a china veflel, co- 
vercd with filk cloth and a double paper, they pour on 
boiling water, which makes its way, drop by drop, through 
theſe coverings, till ſo much is got in as is ſufficient to 
reduce it to a paſte. This paſte is well mixed together 
in the veſſel it is kept in, and this is put into a veflel of 
water, and the whole ſet over the fire. The matter thus 
becomes again dried in balneo Mariæ, and is then finiſhed, 
Obſerv. ſur les Cout. de PAſie, p. 2 * 

reres Piss, were a 
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fort of monks, fo called becauſe they wore black and 
white garments, like magpies; the ſame, we ſuppole, 
with thoſe ſince called Carmelites : who, for a like reaſon, 
were anciently called by the French Hees Barrex. 
They are mentioned by Walſingham, p. 124. In quodam 
veteri caemeterio, quod fucrat quondam frat: am, ques Freres 
Pies weteres appellabant. 

PIESMA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs the remain- 


ing maſs aſter the expreſſion of any fluid ſubſtance from 


among its more ſolid parts. Thus the cake remaining 
in the bag after the expreſſion of oils, is called by this 


name: but there are inſtances of authors calling the ex- 
preſſed juice, inſtead of the reſiduum, by this name. | 
Thus Dioſcorides calls the exprefled juice of the bay- 


berrics, the pieſma laurinum; and others, the expreſſed 
juice of roſes, pieſma roſarum, paying no regard to the 
roſe-cake left behind. 

VIESTER, the name uſed by the ancients for the preſs 
which they employed in preparing the ſeveral juices of 
plants, &c. hence the word pieſna, which ſee. 

PIESTTRON, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a fort 
of forceps, which he recommends to be uſed in diſheult 
tabours, to break the bones of the cranium of the foetus, 
when its head is too large to ſuffer it to paſs whole. It 
was alſo called embryothlaſtes. 

PIETANTIA, or PiTTANCE, a portion of victuals diſtri- 
buted to the members of a college, or other community, 
upon ſome great feſtivals. 

PIET ANTIARIUS. See PiTANCIARIUS. 

PIECERMAN, in 1chthyology, the name uſed by fome for 
a fiſh of the cuculus kind, approaching to the nature of 
the draco marinus, or weaver; and more uſually called 
among authors by its Braſilian name NI. See Tab. 
III. of Fiſh, Ne 29. 

PIETISTS, a religious ſect that ſprung up towards the cloſe 
of the ſeventeenth century, among the Proteſtants of 
Germany; ſeeming to be a kind of mean between the 
Quakers of England, and the Quietiſts of the Romiſh 
church. 

This ſect originated in the zeal of certain perſons, who, 
with the beſt intentions, endeavoured to ſtem the torrent 
of vice and corruption, and to reform the licentious man- 
ners both of the clergy and of the people. However, 
many, deluded by the ſuggeſtions of an irregular imagi- 
nation, and an ill-informed underſtanding, or guided by 
principles and views of a more criminal nature, ſpread 
abroad new and ſingular opinions, falſe viſions, unintelli- 
gible maxims, auſtere precepts, and imprudent clamours 
againſt the diſcipline of the church ; all which excited the 
moſt dreadful tumults, and kindled the flames of conten- 
tion and diſcord. 

The learned Spener was at the head of the firſt reformers, 
who, by the private ſocieties he formed at Francfort, with 
a deſign to promote vital religion, rouzed the lukewarm 
from their indifference, and excited a ſpirit of vigour and 
reſolution in thoſe who had been ſatisfied to lament in ſi- 
lence the progreſs of impiety. With this view he pub- 
liſhed a book, intitled Pious Deſires, in which he repre- 
ſented in an affecting manner the diſorders of the church, 
and propoſed the remedies that were proper to heal them. 
The religious meetings above mentioned, or colleges of 
piety, as they were called, however well deſigned in their 
original eſtabliſhment, tended in many places to kindle 
in the breaſts of the multitude the flames of a blind and 
intemperate zeal, whoſe effects were impetuous and vio- 
lent : ſo that theſe inſtitutions of pretiſm became objects 
of reproach and occaſions of complaint. : 
The tumult thus produced was farther promoted by the 
commotions that aroſe at Leipſie in the year 1689, when 
certain pious and learned proſeſſots of philoſophy, under- 
took to explain the Scriptures in their colleges, with a 
view of forming candidates for the miniſtry into a more 
accurate acquaintance with theſe ſources of religious 
knowledge. The novelty of this method of inſtruction 
excited attention, and the lectures that were delivered to 
this purpoſe were much ſrequented. Suſpicions and ru- 
mours of an unſavourable kind were ſoon induſtriouſſy 
propagated, and the profeſſors were prohibited from pur- 
ſuing the plan of religious inſtruction which they had un- 
dertaken. During theſe troubles and diviſons, the in- 
vidious denomination of Pzcti/ts was firſt invented; or at 
leaſt, before this period it was not commonly known. It 
was orivinally applied by ſome inconſiderate perſons to 
thoſe who frequented the Biblical colleges, and lived in a 
manner ſuitable to the inſtructions and exhortations that 
were there addreſſed to them; and afterwards it was uſed 
to charaQeriſe all who were diſtinguiſhed by the exceſſive 
auſterity of their manners, or, who, regardlets of truth, 
aud opinion, were only intent upon practice, and turned 
the whole vigourof their efforts towards the attainment 
of religious feelings and habits. At this time the deno- 
mination was alſo ſometimes applicd to perſons whoſe 
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motley characters exhibited an enorm 

fligacy and enthuſiaſm, and who bett * 

of delirious fanatics. The conteſt <> veſerred the 

ſpread through all the Lutheran ere gun, vevy | 
ſtates and kingdoms of Europe. Nan - 
ranks and profeſſions, of both ſexex, | 
pretended a divine impulſe for pullin 1 piby 
root, and reſtoring to its primitive luſt JG 
cauſe of piety and virtue, and ſor eſt re the dec 

*p 1 . * abliſhin q 
diſcipline in the Chriſtian church. Ag; hl; 8 a bei 
thoſe eſtabliſhed by Spener were introduce ves Gila 

poſe into Leiphec and other places: but — for this x 0 

conducted with prudence and ordes. Ins? Were not 

blies there were introduced fevers! extra u. theſe ale " 
headed fanatics, who ſoretold the deſig and bf 

i. e, the Lutheran church; who terrified th 1 ' 

with fictitious vilons, aſſumed the duthorks pu ; 

honoured with a divine commiſlion, revived 0 - no 
i COUrines ii 

had long before been exploded and condem 4. 

the approach of the millennium, and — » Cecla 

many outrages againit order and peace. The guilty | 

of the church and of the ſtate were alarmed 5 2 f 
greſs of the diviſtons which theſe enthuſiaſts. 0 0 
and many ſevere laws were enacted againſt «Ky | 

| Theſe revivers of piety were of two kinds - — { * 

the head of which was Spener, propoſed to — * 

plan without introducing any change into the , ; 

diſcipline, or form of government in the Lied „ 

the other party were for introducin conſiderable he a 
tions both in doctrine and eceleGattical polity M 
miſtakes have been occaſioned by confounding these 8 I 
parties; the former of which were zealouſly intent u g ; 
a very important object, the revival of piety, and vir 
this view, the reformation of public ſeminaries * s 
mmiſters were educated, both as to the mode »f inflrudi F 
and the extent of diſcipline : but the latter were, for th 
moſt part, totally deſtitute of reaſon and judgment; the | 
errors were the reveries of a difordered brain j and the 
were rather to be conſidered as lunatics than as heretics 
Some among them were leſs extravagant, and terapere 
the ſingular notions they had derived from reading or me 
ditation, with a certain mixture of the important tru 
and doctrines of religion. They were moſtly, however 
of the myſtic kind. For a more particular account ug 
muſt refer to Moſheim's Eecl. Hilt. vol. iv. p. 454, & 
Eng. edit. 8vo. | | 
Many groſs errors are charged on the Pictiſis, in a bock 
intitled Manipulus Obſervationum Antipietiilicarum ; but 
they have too much the ſeverity of polemical exaggerad 
tion; at leaſt it is certainly fo with regard to a great 
pr of them. 

n effect, there are Pzeti/?s of ſeveral kinds: ſome run 
into groſs illuſions, and carry their errors to the overs! 
turning a great part of the Chriſtian doctrine; others are} 
only viſionaries ; and others very honeſt and good people, 
who, diſguſted with the coldneſs and formality of other! 
churches, and charmed with the fervent piety of-the 
Pietiſis, are attached to their party, without giving into 
the groſſeſt of their errors. 

PieTisTs, otherwiſe called the brethren and /iters of the 
pieus and chriſtian ſchools, a ſociety formed in the year 
1678, by Nicholas Barre, and obliged, by their engage- 
ments, to devote themſelves to the education of poor 
children of both ſexes. 4 

PIETOSA, in the 1talian Aſu/ic, ſignifies to play or ling 2 
in a ſoft manner, fit to move pity or compaſſion. 3 

PIETRA embeſcata, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Y 
the Italians to the Florentine marble, ſo remarkable for 
its delineations. / 
This marble is found in thin ſtrata, and is full of cracks; 
in theſe cracks there is uſually found a black mincra Y 
matter, which, getting into the ſubſtance of the ſtouc a 
little way on each ſide of the crack, forms there various 
delineaticns, or the figures of pieces of mols, buſhes. aud f 
the like: the paler pieces of the marble uſually have 
theſe delineations ; the darker coloured having the forms ö 
of trees and houſes, or the ruins of old buildings. | 

PIETY, mounts of. See MouxT. . 

PIEXE-gallo, in Ichthyology, a name given by the Portr. 
gueſe to a fiſh caught about the ſhores of the Brafils, wy 
much reſembling our dere or faber piſeis 3 More uſual 
known among authors by its Brafilian name, 48 08 
TUAIA. a 

P1ExE-porcs, in Ichthyology, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the menace: 65, or unicorn fiſh of Clutius. | be 
name is Portugueſe, and ſignifies hog-/i// 3 this little Crew 
ture having a mouth like a hog. 

PIC, Guinca, Sce GUINEA. 5 

PG of lead, the eighth part of a ſother; amounting “ 
about 250 . weight, 

PIGAYA, in Natural Hiſtory. See FYGAYA- 3 

PIGLON, cs/umba, in the Linnzan ſyſtem ot Onli. 
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js a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of the ypassrn rs, 
the characters of which are, that the tongue is whole 
and even; the beak ſtraight, and ſcurfy at the baſe; the 
noſtrils long, and covered externally with-a tumid mem- 
brane. Linnzus enumeratcs forty ſpecies. 

The tame pigeon, and all its beautiful varieties derive their 
origin from one ſpecies, the ſtock- dove. Varro obſerves, 
that they derive their Latin name co/umba from their voice 
or cooing. They were and ſtill are in moſt parts of our 
iland, in a ſlate of nature; they breed in holes of rocks 
and hollows of trees. They are gregarious in their na- 
ture, lay only two eggs, and breed many times in the year, 
{o that it is ſaid, fourteen thouſand feven hundred and 
ſixty may be produced in four years from a ſingle pair; 
they bill in their courtſhip; the male and female bt by 
turns, and ſeed their young; they caſt their proviſion 
out of their craw into the young ones mouths ; they 
drink by continual dravghts, like quadrupeds, and their 
notes are mournſul or plaintive. 

Many of them are obſcrved to migrate into the ſouth of 
England, not appearing with us til! November, and retit- 
ing in the ſpring. Their ſummer haunts are probably in 
Sweden. The varieties produced from the domeſtic 5. 
geon are very numerous and extremely elegant; they are 
diſtinguiſhed by names expreſſive of their ſeveral proper - 
ties, ſuch as TUMBRLERS, CARRIERS, JACORINES, 
CROPPERS, POWTERS, RUNTS, TURPITS, OWLS, NUNS, 
&c, Pennant. 

Pigeon, Barbary. Sce Bars. 

PicegoN, Helmet. See HLMer. 

Picron-bsles, in Brick- Making. See Brick. 

P1GEON-pra, in Botany. Sce Shrub-CTREFOIL. 

Pio rod, laughing. See LAUGHER, 

Piotod, Mahomet. See Man Mkr. 

PiG6zoN-houſe, a houſe erected full ot holes within, for the 
keeping, building. &c. of pigeens otherwiſe g allied a dove- 
cote Any lord of a manor may build a prgeon-houſe on 
his land, but a tenant cannot do it without his lord's li- 
cence. When perſons ſhoot at or kill prgcons within a 
certain diſtance of the prgeon-houſe, they are liable to pay 
a forfeiture. 

PIGER Henricus, flothful Harry, a fantaſtical name for a 
flow diſtilling chemical turnace; called al'o an ATHANOR. 

PIGMENTS, pigmenta, preparations in a ſolid form, utcd 
by painters, dyers, &c. to impart colours to bodies, 01 
to imitate particular colours. 

Theſe require to be mixed with ſome fluid, as a vehicle, 
before they can be employed as paints, except in the caſe 
of crayons, where they ate uſed dry. 

When glaſs is ſtained, or coloured, as in painting on 
glaſs, or for counterfening gems, or precious ſtones ; the 
pigment 15 always of a metailine, or a mineral nature. 

In the gilding of wood, pi ments, approaching as near 
as may be to the colour of gold itfelf, are both laid un- 
der the gold, and uſed alſo for the colouring of depre ſſed 
parts, where gold leaf cannot be conveniently applied. 
The ſubſtance chiefly employed for this purpoſe is yellow 
ochre, the colour of which may be improved by a ſmall 


addition of vermilion or other red powders. See G1L D- 
ING. 


PIGMY, or Prœuv. See PyGur. 

PIGNE. See Pixx A. 

PIGNOLETTI, in Ichthyography, a name uſed by many for 
the aPHUA cobites, a ſmall fiſh of the gobius or ſea-gud- 
geon kind, common in the Mediterrancan, and brought 
to the markets of Rome and Venice. 

IG-nut, or Ear TH-nut. bunium, in Botany, a genus of 
the pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
involucrum of the great umbel is compoſed of many 
ſhort narrow leaves; and the proper empalement of the 
gower is ſcarcely diſcernible ; the flowers have fiveheart- 
ſhaped petals which are equal and turn inward ; and the 
have five ſtamina 3 the oblong germen is ſituated below 
the receptacle, which afterwards becomes an oval fruit 
iding into two parts, containing two oval ſeeds. 
iller enumerates three ſpecies, which delight to grow 
among graſs, ſo cannot without difliculty be made to 
thrive long in a garden. Linnæus mentions only one 
ſpecies. . 
The root of this plant, which is the only part uſed, and 
either roaſted or raw, is of a pleaſant ſweetiſh taſte; it 
is accounted nouriſhing, and to be provocative of vcnery ; 
dis commended againlt the ſtrangury, and bloody urine. 
1 aut. See WALNUT-=trze. 
GUS, in 1chthyelogy, the name of a ſpecies of leather- 
mouthed fiſh, very much approaching to the nature of 
the carp. 
It is of the ſame ſhape and ſize with the common carp, 
and its eyes, fins, and flethy palate wholly the ſame ; 
er the gills to the tall there runs à crooked dotted 

"© 3 us back and ſides are bluiſh, and its belly reddiſh; 

dis Covered with large ſcales, from the middle of every 


than the lower, w 


one o which there riſes a fine, pellucid, and very ſhatp 

rickle. c 

t is a finer fiſh than the carp for the table, and is in ſea- 
ſon in the months of March and April. It is caught in 
lakes in ſome parts of Italy, and is mentioned by Pliny, 
though without-a name. | 
It is a ſpecies of cyprintts, according to Artedi; and is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by that author under the name of the cypri- 
nus, called piclos and pigus. He adds, that the tail is 
forked, and the ſcales large; and that in ſpring and au- 
tumn there grow out of them white pyramidal prickles, 
which remain about five or ſix weeks, and then fall off; 
the back is of a blackiſh blue, and the belly white, with 
a faint caſt of red. It never grows to more than five or 
fix pounds: the {icſh is well taſted, It is found in the 
lakes in the northern nations. 


„ 


PIISSKER, in Jchthyslogy, the name of a fiſh of the mu/icla 


kind, uſually called the muſlela jofjilis, or piſcis feſſilis, the 
foſfile fiſh. 

| his nſh is uſually found of a hand's breadth long, and 
as thick as one's finger; but they grow omcetimes to be 
much longer; the back is of a grey colour, ſpotted with 
a great number of ſpots, and tra: ſverſe {treaks, partly 
black and partly vlue ; the belly is yel:ow, and is ſpotted 
with red and white and black ; the white ones are the 
larger, the others look as if made with the point of a 
needle; and there is on each of the ſides a longitu— 
dina! black and white line. There are certain fleſhy ex- 
creſcences at the mouth, which, in ſwimm:ng, they ex- 
pand ; and when out of the water, they contract them. 
They run into caverns in the earth, in the ſides of rivers, 
in marſhy places, and penetrate a great way, and are fre- 
quently dug up at diſtances from waters; and often, when 
the waters of brooks and rivers ſwell beyond their banks, 
and they are again covered by them, they make their way 
out of the earth into the water; and when it deſerts them, 
they are left in vaſt numbers upon the ground, when they 
are eaten by the ſwine. 

This ſeems very much of the kind of the fi/2um fiſh, and 
poſſibly is nd othe: than the ſame ſpecies 3 and poſſibly 
alſo the pz-ilia of Sehonefeldt is the fame. 


PIKE, an offenſive weapon, conſiſting of a ſhaft of wood, 


twelve or fourteen feet long; headed with a flai-pointed 
ſteel, called the „rar. 

The name pike is ſaid to be derived from a bird, called by 
the French pie, by us wood-pecker ; whoſe bill is ſaid to 
be ſo ſharp as to pierce wood like an augre. Du-Cange 
derives it from the baſe Latin prea, or prcca 5 Which 1 ur- 
nebus tuppoſes to have been fo called, gua/t ien, becauſe 
reſembling an ear of corn: Octavio Fetrato derives it 
a ſpicula M Fauchet ſays, it was the p:ke that gave name 
to the Picards, and to Picardy ; which he will have to be 
modern, and to have been ſramed on occaſion of that 
people's renewing the uſe of the pie; the etymology 
whereof he fetches from the French piquer, to prick. But 
others will have the name Picard to have been given that 
people by reaſon of their readineſs to pick quarrels; called 
in French pques, 

The pike was a long time in uſe in the infantry, to enable 
them to ſuſtain the attack of the cavalry z but it is now 
taken from them, and the bayonet, which is fixed to the 
muzzle of the firelock, is ſubſti uted in its place. 

It is (till uſed by ſome othcers of infam ry under the name 
of ſpon:00n 

Pliny ſays, the Lacedæmonians were the inventors of the 
pike The Macedonian phalanx was cvidently a battalion 
ot pike-men. 


PIKE, in {chthys/o1y, a name given by us to the hſh called 


by authors the leis and e/ox, and by the old Greek wit- 
ters exyrynchus. 
This is the /ucius E$OX of Linnæus: its characters are, 
that the head is very flat; the upper jaw broad, and thorter 
hich turns up a little at the end; the 
body is long, flender, and compreſſed ſideways; the 
teeth are very ſharp, diſpoſed only in the front of the up- 
per jaw, but in both ſides of the lower, in the roof of the 
mouth, and often the tongue; the flit of the mouth is 
very wide, and the eyes ſmall ; the dorſal hu is placed 
very low on the back, and conſiſts of twenty-one rays ; 
the peQtoral of fifteen; the ventral of eleven; and the 
anal of eighteen ; the tail is bifurcated. The pike is 
common in molt of the lakes of Europe, but the largeit 
are thoſe of Lapland, which are ſometimes eight feet long: 
they are there dried and exported for ſale. It is ſaid, that 
the pike was introduced into England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. in 1537, when a phe was fold for double 
the price of a houſe-lamb in February. Befides fiſh and 
frogs, which are its uſual food, it will devour the water 
rat and young ducks. It is very fierce and voracious. 
This fith is very remarkable for its longevity : we read of 
one that was ninety years old, and of another, that was 
not leſs than two hundred and fixty-ſeven years old. 
Pennant. 
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Pennant, See Feeding of Fisn, Pike-F isnt, and 
HaxinG. 

Pike, land. See Lucius terreſtris. 

PiKBE-perirch. Sce LUClo-perca. 

Pike, ſca. See MexLuUCivus and SUDIS. 

Pik k, in Commerce. To treat at the pike, or pike's end, 
a la'pique, denotes a kind of commerce, which the Eu- 
ropcans hold with ſavage nations, wherein they are to 
keep on their guard, and, as it were, {word in hand. 
Treatin, at the pike alſo denotes a kind of prohibited traſſick 
which the Eugliſh, French, and Dutch, maintain in ſe- 
veral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, near the colonics 
which thoſe nations bave in the Caribbee iſlands. 


Perhaps it ſhould rather be called treating at pike, i. e. 


with the veſſel at anchor; in regard this commerce, which 
is prohibited on pain of death, is only practiſed in roads 
whete veſſels liz at anchor, waiting for the Spaniſh mer- 
chants, who ſometimes by ſtealth, though more frequent- 
ly with the connivance of the governors, &c. come to 
exchange their gold, pieces of eight, cochineal, &c. for 
the European merchandizes. 

Others will have it treating at the pike, i. e. at a prie's 
length, or diflance; by reaton of the diltance ſtrangets 
are obliged to keep at. 

Pikr, is alſo the name of an Egyptian meaſure, of which 

there are two kinds, the large and the ſmall. 
The larger pike, called alſo the pic of Conſtantinople, is 
27-242 Englith inches. "They meature all foreign goods 
with this, except only ſuch as are made of flax and cot- 
ton: for theſe they uſe the ſmall pike, called pike belledy, 
or the ite of the country; becauſe they meature with it 
all the manufactures of the country. This pike conſiſts 
of about 254373 Engtiſh inches. 

Pike, half, in the Military Art, is the weapon carried by 
an officer of foot. It diflers from a pike; becauſe it is 
but eight or nine feet long, and the ſpear is ſmaller and 
narrower. Sce SrON TOON, 

FILA. See P1LE. 

Pi1.a, Pit, in Building, a maſs of maſons work, in man- 
ner of a pillar; uſed hexagonal. Sce Pits. 

The word comes from the Latin p:/a, ufed in the ſame 
ſenſe by Vitrurius; and this probably from Tia, cage, 
coartto. 

Evelyn obſerves, that i, and their quadras, as we ſee 
them in ancient altars and monuments, were uſed for in- 
ſetiptions; but the thorter and more maily ſerved for arches 
and buttr<tics to ſolid work. They are ſometimes made 
ſemiciicular ; but the ancients preferred thoſe pointed at 
right angles; as belt able to reſiſt the current. 

PiLa marina, the /ea-ba!!, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 
a ſubſtance very common on the thores oi the Mediterra- 
nean, and in lome other places. It is uſually found in 
torm ot a ball, about the ſize of the balls of horſe-dung, 
and compoted of a multitude of fibrillæ, irregularly com- 
plicated. 

Its origin has been very variouſly gueſſed at by different 
authors. John Bauhine ſays, that it conſiſts of ſmall 
hairy fibres, and ſtraws, ſuch as are found about the ſea- 
plant called @/ga vitriaririum ; but he does not pretend to 
aſcertain what plant it owes its origin to. Imperatus 
judged it to confitt of the exuvize both of vegetable and 
animal bodies. Mercatus doubts whether it be a conge- 
nies of the fibrillæ of plants, wound up into a ball by the 
motion of the fea-water ; or whether it be not the work- 
manlhip of ſome fort of beetle living about the ſea-ſhore, 
and analogous to our common dung beetles ball, which 
it claborates from dung for the reception of its progeny. 
Schreckius will have it compoſed of the filaments of ſome 
plant of the reed kind: and Welchius ſuppoſes it com- 
poled of the pappole part of the flowers of the reed. 
Maurice Hoffman thinks it the excrement of the hippo- 
potamus: and others think it that of the phoca, or ſca 
calf. 

But Klein, who had thoroughly examined as well thc 
bodies themſelves, as what authors had conjectured con- 
ccrning them, 1s of opinion, that they are wholly owing 
to, and entirely compoſed of, the capillaments which tl 
leaves growing to the woody alk of the alga vitriariorum 
have, when they wither and decay. Theſe leaves, in 
their natural ſtate, are about the thickneſs of a wheat 
ſtraw, and they are placed ſo thick about the tops and ex- 
tremities of the ſtalks, that they enfold, embrace, and 
lie over one another; and from the middle of theſe 
cluſters of Icaves, and, indeed, from the woody ſubſtance 
of the plant itſelf, there ariſe ſeveral other very long, flat, 
ſmooth, and brittle leaves: theſe are uſually four from 
each tuft of the other leaves, and they have ever a com- 
mon vagina, which is membranaccous and very thin 
This is the ſtyle of the plant, and the pila marina ſeems 
a cluſter of the fibres of the leaves of this plant, which 
cover the whole (talk, divided into their coullituent fibres; 
and by the motion of the waves, firſt broken and worn 


P 
PILARIS, or PILAR IS twrdus, in Ornithols 


PiLasTER, mi, called alſo membretto,1s 2 7 


PILA'VRO, or PILATRO di Levante, 2 {alt 


into ſhort ſhreds, and afterwards wound up together into 


a roundiſh or longith ball. Klein, de Tabul. Marin 
264 b 


N { 255 the na 
by which authors in general call the fFIELD-fare, Fey 


PILASTER, in ArchicHure, a ſquare column, ſometimes 


inſulated, but more frequently let within a wall, and on! 
projecting with a fourth or fitth part of its chicknef;, Se 
Tab. Archit. fig. 40. (EL) FI 
Ihe prlafter is different in different orders ; it borrows 
the name of cach order, and has the ſame proportions 
and the ſame capitals, members, and ornaments, with 
the columns themſelves. 

The pla/7ers in the Attic order are repreſented at Y fe. 
40. They are ſometimes at equal diſtances, and ſome. 
times coupled; but this depends on the intercolumnia. 
tion of the order below. It the Attic order is [lraight, 
and immediately over it, it muſt partake of the ſame di. 
{tances and ſtand over the column in the lower order, 
Pila/lers are made uſually without either ſwelling or dimi.- 
nution, as broad at top as at the botton:z though ſome 
of the modern architects, as M. Manfard, &. diminiſh 
them at top, and even make them ſwell in the middle, 
like columns; particularly when placed behind cc. 
lumns. 

Pilaſters, M. Perrault obſerves, like columns, become of 
different kinds, according to the diiferent manner where. 
in they are applied to the wall. Some are wholly detach— 
ed, called by Vitruvius paraſatæ; others have three 
taces clear out of the wall; and others two; and others 
only one: theſe are all called by Vitruvius ant. 
Inſulate p:laflers are but rarely found in the antique. The 
chief uſe they made of p:la/ters was at the extremities of 
porticoes, to give the greater lirength to the corners, 
There ate four principal things to be regarded in g 
viz. their projecture out ot the wall, the diminution, 
the diſpolition of the entablature when it happens to he 
common to them, and to a column, and their flutings 
and capitals. 

1. Ihe projeQture of pilaſſers which hare only one face 
out of the wall, is to be one cigh'h of theic breadth ; at 
moſi, not above one-xXth. When they receive impolls 
againti their ſides, their projecture may be a quarter of 
their diameter, 

They are made to project in different proportions to their 
diameters, as one-eighth, one-tourth, one-half, and three- 
fourths ; but are never uſed gracefully quite a ſquare, ex- 
cept at angles; and then only in maſſive buildings, as the 
porticos of St. Paul's, Covent-garden. 

2. Pilaſters are but ſeidom diminiſhed, when they have 
only one face out of the wall. Indeed where they ſtand 
in the ſame line with columns, and the entablature is 
continued over both, without any break. the p:/aſters are 
to have the ſame diminution with the cclumns ;z that is to 
ſay, on the face reſpecting the column; the ſides being 
lett without any diminution. : 

When they are diminiſhed they have an ill eſſect: where 
it becomes neceſſary to make them cerrefpond with ihe 
lines of the columns at top, as is ſometimes the caſe in 
porticos aud returns, then it is better for the architect to 
make them entirely of the ſmalleſt diameter of the column 
to which they are oppoſed. 

3. Pilaflers are ſometimes fluted, though the columns 
they accompany be not ſoz and, on the other band, the 
columns are ſometimes fluted, when the priufrers that 
accompany them are not.. 

The flutings of iets are always odd in number, except 
in half pilaſicrs, meeting at inward angles; where tour 
ſlutings are made for three, &. 

4. The proportions of the capitals of ply/{ers are the 
fame as to height with thoſe of columns, but they diker in 
width, the leaves of the former being much wider, be- 
cauſe pilaſters, though of equal extent, have only the 
ſame number of leaves for their girt; viz. eight. Their 
uſual diſpoſition is to have two in each face in the loyer 
row, and in the upper row one in the middle, and wo 
halves in the angles, in the turns whereof they mect. 
Add to this that the rim of the vale, or tambour, 1s net 
liraizlht, as the lower part is, but a little circular, and p'0- 
minent in the muddle. . 
In p//o/fers that ſupport ARCHES, the proportions, a 
dio thews, muſt be regulated by the light they let rer 
and at angles by the weight they are to lullain. . 2 
which reaſon, ſays fir Hency Wotton, a ruſtic fupcxhcies 
belt becomes them. la ler that beats 
or column- 
ſs a minute 
wie hatt 


up an arch : it generally ſtands againſt a pier 
PIEATIO, a word uſed by the ancients to expre 4 
ſillure in the cranium, when not larger than a 1 
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ſroth of the ſea, coagulated by heat in the hot 


D. in Tebibyolagy, a fiſh much approaching to 
_ of the con mon herring, but ſmaller and differ- 
* in ſeveral other particulars. : 
The diſtinguiſhing characters of it are theſe: the body 
the pilchard is leſs compreſſed than that of the herring, 
4 »e thicker and rounder; the noſe is ſhorter in propor- 
en, and turns up; the under jaw is ſhorter ; the back 
3 elevated; the belly leſs ſnarp; the dorſal fin of 
the pilchard is placed exactly in the centre of gravity, ſo 
hat when taken up by it, the body preſerves an equili- 
drum, whereas that of the herring dips at the head; the 
ſcales of the pilchard adhere very cloſcly, whereas thoſe 
of the herring very eaſily drop off. Pennant. 
|: is generally found ſwimming in vaſt ſhoals, and is 
caught on many parts of the Engliſh ſhores. Its fleſh is 
better taſted than that of the herring. See Pilchard 
FIERY. | 1 
fl E, in Antiquity, a pyramid built of wood, whereon 
were laid the bodies of the deceaſed, to be burnt. 
pn t is alſo uſed in building, for a great ſtake rammed into 
be earth, for a FOUNDATION to build upon in marthy 
ound. 
A nſterdams and ſome other cities, are wholly built upon 
gik. The ſtoppage of Dagenham-breach is effected by 
dove-tail piles; that is by piles mortiſed into one another, 
by a dove-tail- joint. 
To eſtimate the force of the rammer made uſe of to drive 
files, its weight ought to be multiplied into the velocity 
it acquires in falling. Thus, if a rammer which 
weighs 5colb. be let fall from four feet, it will fall that 
keight in half a ſecond, and have at the time of per- 
cuſhon a velocity capable to carry it uniformly eight ſeet 
in half a ſecond, without any farther help from gravity ; 
ſo that we muſt multiply 500 by 1, or its weight by the 
number of feet it would fall in a ſecond, and the product 
$000 gives the momentum of the ſtroke. If a capſtan, 
pullies, or windlas be made to raiſe the rammer to a con- 
liderable height, and then by an eaſy contrivance looſen 
it at once ſrom its hook, the momentum of the ſtroke will 
always be as the ſquare 100t of the height from which the 
rammer fell. | 
But it is to be obſerved, that the effe of the blow of the 
rammer will be as the ſquare of its velocity; that is, as 
the height from whence it falls, and not as the ſquare 
root of that height. Thus if the blow of the rammer 


_ erive the pie ſix feet deep; a blow given with twice the 


velocity, will, ceteris paribus, drive it twenty-four feet 
deep. This follows from the nature of the force of bo- 
dies in motion. See Force. Deſag. Exp. Phil. vol. 
i. p. 336, &c. 

Me have the figure and deſcription of a new machine for 
driving piles, invented by Mr. Valoue, in Defaguliers 
Experim. Philoſoph. vol. ii. p. 417, ſeq. and in Ferguſon's 
Lectures, p. 61, quarto. 

As this is the moſt complete engine of this kind that has 
yet been conſtructed, though others have been deſcribed 
by Leopold, Deſaguliers, and Belidor, the following 
account, illuſtrated by a figure, may be agreeable: A 
(Tab. VI. Mechanics, fig. go.) is the great upright ſhaft 
or axle, on which are the great wheel B and drum C. 
turned by horſes joined to the bars 8, 8. The wheel B 
'uri)s the trundle &, on the top of whole axis is the fly O, 
nich ferves to regulate the motion, and to act againit the 
orca, and keep them from falling when the heavy ram 
is diſcharged to drive the pile P down into the mud in 
the bottom of the river. The drum C is looſe upon the 
halt A, but is locked to the wheel B by the bolt LV. On 
ts drum the great rope HH is wound ; one end of the 
de being fixed to the drum, and the other to the follower 
to which it is conveyed over the pulleys I and K. In 
de tollower G is contained the tongs F that take 
"wid of the ram Q, by the ſtaple R for drawing it 
b. Ds a ſpiral or tuſee fixed to the drum, on which is 
Wound the ſmall rope T that goes over the pulley U, un- 
der the puiley V, and is faſtened to the top of the frame 
*7. To the pulley-block V is hung the counterpoiſe 
, which hinders the follower from accelerating as it 
es down to take hold of the ram: for, as the follower 
'euds to acquire velocity in its deſcent, the line T winds 
"0wawards upon the fuſee, on a larger and larger radius, 
0 which means the counterpoiſe W aCts {trongec and 
onger againſt it; and ſo allows it to come down with 
aal a moderate and uniform velocity. "The bolt X locks 
dhe drum to the great wheel, being puſhed upward by the 
all lever 2, which goes through a mortiſc in the ſhaft 
,>rns upon a pin in the bar 3 fixed into the great wheel 
ud has a weight 4, which always tends to puſh up 
lie bolt Y through the wheel into the drum. Liis the great 
ver turning on the axis u, and reſting upon the forcing 
iT 5, 5, Which goes down through a hollow in the ſhaft 
» and bears upon the little lever 2. 
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By the horſes going round, the great rope H is wound 
about the drum C, and the ram Q is drawn up by the 
tongs F in the follower G, until the tongs come between 
the inclined planes E; which, by ſhutting the tongs at the 
top, open it at the foot, and diſcharge the ram, which 
falls down between the guides 5% vpon the pi/e P, and 
drives it by a few ſtrokes as far into the mud as it can goz 
after which the top part is ſawed off cloſe to the mud, 
by an engine for that purpoſe. Immediately after the 
ram 15 diſcharged, the piece 6 upon the follower G takes 
hold of the ropes a, a, which raiſe the end of the lever 
L, and cauſe its end N to deſcend and preſs down the 
forcing bar 5 upon the littlelever 2, which, bypulling down 
the bolt V, unlocks the drum C from the great wheel B; 
and then the follower, being at liberty, comes down by 
its own weight to the ram; and the lower ends of the 
tongs ſlip over the ſtaple R, and the weight of their 
heads cauſes them to fall outward, and ſhuts vpon it. 
'Then the weight 4 puſhes up the bolt Y into the drum, 
which locks it to the great wheel, and ſo the ram is drawn 
up as before. 
As the follower comes down, it cauſes the drum to turn 
backward, and unwinds the rope from it, whilſt the horſes, 
great wheel, trundle, and fly, go on with an uninterrupted 
motion : and as the drum is turning backward, the coun- 
terpoiſe W is drawn up, and its rope T wound upon the 
ſpiral fuſee D. 
"There are ſeveral holes in the under ſide of the drum, 
and the bolt Y always takes the firſt one that it finds 
when the drum ſtops by the falling of the follower upon 
the tam; until which ſtoppage, the bolt has not time to 
ſlip into any of the holes. 
'The peculiar advantages of this engine are, that the 
weight, called the ram, may be raiſed with the leaſt force; 
that, when it is raiſed to a proper height, it readily dif- 
engages itſelf and falls with the utmoſt freedom ; that the 
forceps or tongs are lowered down ſpeedily, and inftant- 
ly, of themſelves, again lay hold of the ram, and lift it 
up ;; on which account this machine will drive the greateſt 
number of piles, in the leaſt time, and with the feweſt 
labourers. 
The theory of this engine depends on the following prin- 
ciples : viz. 1. If the refiſtance of the ground, and the 
maſſes of the ye, be equal, the depths to which they 
will be driven with a fingle blow will be 2s the product 
of the weight of the ram into the height through which 
it falls. 
2. If the maſſes of the ram, and heights through which 
it falls are both equal, the depths to which the piles will 
be driven, wil! be in the inverſe ratios of the maſles of the 
piles into the ſuperficies of that part of them which is al- 
ready immerſed in the earth, 
3. It all theſe things be unequal, the depths will be in a 
ratio co! ypounded of the direct ratio of the heights through 
which the ram falls into its maſs, and the inverſe ratio of 
the maſs of the pi into its immerſed ſuperficies. 
4. If the weights of the ram be equal, and alfo the 
weights of the p//es, the depths to which they will be 
driven will be as the heights through which the ram falls 
directly, and the immerſed ſuperticies of the pi/cs. Or, 
becauſe the immerſed ſuperſicies of the p:/:s are as the 
depths through which they are already driven into the 
earth, theſe depths are ſimply as the ſquare roots of the 
beights through which the ram falls. 
Theſe principles are ſounded on the general ſuppoſition 
that the ſpace through which the weight falls is eſtimated 
by the product of its maſs into the ſquare of its velocity, 
or into the height through which it falls. 
Hence it is inferred, that the diſtance through which a 
pile will be driven by each ſucceeding blow will be leſs 
and leſs, as the ſuperficies of that part of the h which 
is immerſed in the ground increaſes; and, conſequently 
that there is a certain depth, beyond which a pe of a 
given maſs and ſcantling cannot be driven; the maſs of 
the ram and the height through which it falls at firſt be- 
ing aſſigned. It appears alſo, that the loading the pie 
with weights, and thereby increaſing its mals, will be ſo 
fac from accelerating its deſcent, that it will ablolutely 
retard it. Sce ſome curious obſervations on the ſtructure 
and operation of this engine by Mr. Bugge, proſeſſor of 
aſtronomy and mathemaricsintheacademy of Copenhagen, 
&c. in the Phil. Tranſ. for 1779, vol. Ixix. part i. art. 12. 

P1LE is alſo uſed, among 4 , for a maſs or body of 
building. | 

PiLE, in ee, denotes a collection or heap of ſhot or ſhells 
which are utually piled up by horizontal courſes into a py- 
ramidal form, the baſe being either an equilateral trian— 
gle, a ſquare, or a reftangle. In the triangle and ſquare, 
the hie terminates in a ſingle ball; but in a rectangle, in 
a ſingle row of balls. In the triangle and ſquare piles, 
the number of horizontal rows, or the number counted 


on one of the angles from the bottom to the top, is al- 
ways equal to the numbet counted on one fide, in the 
11 B bottom 
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bottom row. In triangular piles, each horizontal courſe 
is a triangular number, produced by taking the ſucceſhve 
ſums of the numbers x and 2; 1, 2, and 3; 1, 2, 3, and 
4, &c. And the number of ſhot in a triangular pile is 
the ſum of all the triangular numbers taken as far, or to 
as many terms, as the number in one ſide of the bottom 
courſe. In order to obtain the number in a triangular 
pile, count the number in the bottom row, and multiply 
that number more two by that number more one; and 
the product multiplied by one-lixth of the ſaid number 
will be the whole ſum required. 
In ſquare piles, each horizontal courſe is a ſquare number, 
produced by taking the ſquare of the numberin its fide : 
and the number of ſhot in a ſquare pile is the ſum of all 
the ſquares, taken from one as far as the number in the ſides 
of the bottom courſe. To find the number, count the 
number in one ſide of the bottom courſe ; to that number 
add one, and to its double add one; multiply the two 
ſums together, then their product being multiplied by 
one- ſixth of the ſaid number will give the required num- 
ber of ſhot in the pile. 

From the exemplification of theſe rules, it would appear, 
that when room is wanted, it is moſt convenient to ſtow 
the ſhot in triangular piles; for on the equilateral trian- 
gle, which is leſs than half the area of a ſquare of one 
of its ſides, there can be piled a greater number than 
half of thoſe that can be raiſed on the ſquare : and the 
height of a ſquare pile is ſomewhat leſs than that of a 
triangular one ; becauſe a ſhot will ſink lower in the ſpace 
between four others, than between three others, when 
they are of equal diameter. 

In rectangular piles, each horizontal courſe is a reQangle, 
the upper one being one row of balls: and every ſuch 
oblong pile may be conſidered as conſiſting of two parts, 
one a ſquare pyramid, and the other a triangular priſm. 
To find the number of ſhot in a rectangular pile, take 
the difference between the number in length and breadth, 
in the bottom courſe ; multiply the number in breadth, 
more one, by half the breadth ; the product multiplied 
by the ſaid difference will give the numbei in the priſma- 
tic pile ; upon the ſquare of the breadth, find the num- 
ber in a pyramidal pile; and the ſum of theſe two piles 
will give the number required. See CaLIBER,and Zab. 
Gunnery, fig. 2. 

PiLe, PiLa, in Coinage, denotes a kind of puncheon, 
which, in the old way of coining, with the hammer, 
contained the arms, croſs, or other figure and inſerip- 
tion, to be {truck for the reverſe of the ſpecies. 
Accordingly, we ſtill call the arms-ſide of a piece of mo- 
ney the pile, and the head the ret; becauſe, in the an- 
cient monies, a croſs uſually took the place of the head in 
our's. 

Hence alſo the game of cro/s and pile. 

Some will have it called pile, pila, becauſe on this fide, in 
our ancient coins, there was an impreſſion of a church 
built on piles. Scaliger, with more probability, derives 
it from the old French word pile, a /hip. Vide prima 
Scaligerana, in voc. Nummus Raticus, p. 115. 

In ſome ancient writings p:/a is uſed to ſignify the parti- 
cular figure, or impreſſion of money. Thus Fleta he 
who brings an appeal of robbery, or theft, againſt an- 
other, mult ſhew the certain quantity, quality, price, 
weight, number, meaſures, value, and pile. 

PILE, in Heraldry, is an ordinary, in form of a point in- 
verted, or a ſtake ſharpened ; contracting from the chief, 
and terminating in a point towards the bottom of the 
ſhield, ſomewhat in manner of a wedge, See Tab. II. 
Herald. fig. 80. 

It is formed, probably, in imitation of the Roman pilum, 
which was a tapering dart, about five feet long, and 
ſharpened at the point with ſteel. 

The pile is borne inverted, engrailed, &c. like other or- 
dinaries; and iſſues indifferently from any point of the 
verge of the eſcutcheon. He beareth a . gules, by the 
nawe of Chandois. 

pills, in Medicine, a diſeaſe by phyſicians called Hæ- 
MORRHOIDS. 

PiLes, liniment for the. See LINIMENT. 

PiLE-worms, are a kind of worms found in the piles of the 
ſca-dikes in Holland. Theſe worms are of various ſizes, 
ſome of the young ones are not above an inch or two in 
length; but others have been found thirteen or four- 
teen inches long. | 
The heads of theſe creatures were covered with two hard 
ſhells or hemicrania; which together form a figure re- 
ſembling an augre; and with which they bore the wood. 
'The beſt remedy againſt them is, to perforate the pi 
with many ſmall holes, about an inch aſunder; then it 
mull be done over with a varniſh in the hotteſt ſun; and 
while the varniſh 1s hot, brickduſt muſt be ſtrewed over 
it; and this being ſeveral times repeated, the pile will be | 
covercd with a ſtrong cruſt, impenetrable to all inſeQs. 
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See a farther account of theſe 
Ne 455. ſect. 5. 
< 1 * in Botany. 
z 4 name given by ſo 
PILENTUS Soo Copies. mand denus of ce 
UM, among the Romans, an eaſy 1: 
uſed by the Roman ladi , 7 Kind of char 
jap 3 dies at games and religious — 
PILETTUS, in our Ancient Foreſt Laws 
had a round knob a little above the he 
mou __ into the mark. 
rom the Latin p:/a, which ſignifie 
a ball. Ft quod foreftarii 110 — r. park 
tas, ſed pilettos. Charta ogeri de Quinc 
PILEUS, in Roman Antiquity, was the 2 
worn at public ſhews and ſacrifices, and 
It was one of the common rewards 
diators as were flaves, in token of 
Þ 8 Rvuvis. 

ILEUS preſbyteri, in Botany, a name viv a 
to the evonymus or * a ran are ron 2 
hedges, and bears a ſquare ſruit ſomewhat reſemblin * 
cap worn by ſome orders of prieſts. mathe 

* _ who travels through foreign countries to 
viſit holy places 
22 1 „and to pay his devotion to the relicks 
The word is formed from the Flemiſh +211; . 

pelegrino, which ſignifies the ſame; ke oe I 
from the Latin peregrinus, a ſtranger, or roma” why, . 
The humour of going on pilgrimage anciently prevailed 
exceedingly z particularly about the time of the croiſad, 
Pilgrimages were moſt in vogue after the end of te 
eleventh century, when every one was for viſiting plac : 
of devotion, not excepting kings and princes themibing 
and even biſhops made no difficulty of being abſent ſrom 
their churches on theſame account. The places moi} *3 
lited were Jeruſalem, Rome, Compoſtella, and Tours - 
but the greateſt numbers now reſort to Loretto, in order 
to viſit the chamber of the bleffed Virgin, in which ſhe 
was born, and brought up her fon Jeſus, till be was 
twelve years of age. 

This chamber, it 1s pretended, was carried by angels into 
Dalmatia, about the year 1291, and afterwards in the 
ſame manner tranſported to Lotetto, where a magnificent 
cathedral is built over it. In this chamber is the image 
of the bleſſed Virgin, almoſt covered with pearls and 
diamonds, and round the ſtatue there is a kind of rain- 
bow, formed of precious ſtones of various colours. Fire 
hundred thouſand pilgrims have ſometimes reſorted to 
this houſe in one year, in order to pay their devotions 
before this glorious image. a 
Several of the principal orders of knighthood were eſta- 
bliſhed in favour of p:/grims going to the Holy Land, to 
ſecure them from the violences and inſults of the Sar 
cens and Arabs, &c. 

Such were the orders of the knights Templars, the 
knights Hoſpitalers, knights of Malta, &c. 

The MAaRoOMETANS are commanded in the Koran to 
perform a pi/grimage to Mecca ; this is one of the capital 
points of their religion, and therefore a prodigious c:- 
valcade of p:/grims annually go thither, in the company 
of thoſe who are ſent with the grand ſeignot's preients 
to the tomb of Mahomet. 

PILHANNAW, a name given by the Indians to a bird 
found in the foreſts on the back of ſome of our American 
plantations, 
It is a bird of prey, very large and bold ; it is deſcribed 
by Joflelin as four times as big as our goſhawk, and hav- 
ing a remarkable large head. All the birds are terrified 
at its approach; but it principally feeds on quadrupeds, ( 
as young fawns, and the like, | { 
PILIMICTIO, a word uſed by ſeveral authors to exprels 3 | 
diſcharge of ſmall and long filaments, which relembic 
{ 
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PILING. See PALL 1F1CATION. 

PILL, pilula, in Pharmacy, a ſorm of medicine, taken 

dry, reſembling a little ball ; invented in favour of ſuch 

as cannot well take ill-taſted medicinal draughts ; as allo 

to keep in readineſs for occaſional uſe without decaying. | 

No medicine, that is intended to operate quickly, ought WM | 

to be made into pills, as they often lie for a conſiderable 

time in the ſtomach before they are diſſolved, ſo as to | 

produce any effect. 

Pills are of various kinds, anodyne, ſomniſerous, las- 

tive, aperitive, hyſteric, pare rx th &c. but they arc 

8 cathartic. 5 ; 
he baſis of cathartic pills is uſually aloes; with which 

are mixed agaric, turbith, hermodactyls, ſenna, rhu- 

barb, colocymth. See EXTRACTUM catharticum. 

Pills are uſually wrapped up in leaf-gold, waſer-paper, of 

the like, to prevent their ill taſte being perceived. 


PiLLs, @thiepic, ate directed by the college of Edinburph 
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to be made of three parts of quickſilver, two parts of 
olden ſulphur of antimony, and two of reſin of guaia- 

cum, With the addition of two of white ſoap to promote 

their diſſolution in the ſtomach, and as much common 
ſyrup as will reduce them into a maſs of due conſiſtence. 

If a dram of this maſs is made into twenty p¼, the doſe 

may be increaſed from one to fix or more, according to the 

operation. . . 

P11.1s, aromatic, pilule aromaticæ, a form of medicine in 

the New London Diſpenſatory, intended to ſtand in the 
lace of the piu diambre of the former, and the pilulæ 

alephangine, or alcophangine, of that, and ſome other 
diipenlatoties. 1 8 
The compoſition is this: take Socotrine aloes, an ounce 
and balf ; gum guaiacum, an ounce ; the aromatic ſpe- 
cies and balſam of Peru, of each half an ounce; let the 
aloes and gum guaiacum be powdered ſeparately, and af- 
terwards mixed with the reſt, and formed into a maſs 
with ſyrup of orange-peel. 

P1LLs, bechic, a ſort of pi/ls good againſt coughs, ſo called 
from the Greek, gut, cough. They are alſo called ho- 
gluttides, becauſe left like lozenges to diſſolve under the 
tongue. 

pt; of colocynth with aloes, pilulæ e colcynthide cum aloe, a 

name given in the New London Pharmacopceia, to the 
purging-pi/l, commonly known by the name of pilule 
coctiæ mimores. _ 
As this is originally a preſcription of Galen, and the 
manner of proportioning the ingredients has been altered 
for the worſe, ſince his time, by enlarging the quantity 
of that nauſeous ingredient the colocynth ; the college 
have reduced it to its former proportions, and ordered it 
to be made in this manner: take Socotrine aloes and 
ſcammony, of each two ounces; pith of coloquintida, 
one ounce ; oil of cloves, two drams ; let the dry ſpecies 
be reduced to powder ſeparately, the oil mixed among 
them, and the whole formed into a maſs, with ſyrup of 
buckthorn. 

piu ux e colocynthide ſimplitiores, a name given in the late 
London Pharmacopœia, to the purging-pi commonly 
known by the name of pi. ex duobus. It is made of equal 
parts of colocynth and ſcammony, with a conſiderable 
proportion of oilof cloves z and is beat up to a conſiſtence 
with ſyrup of buckthorn. 

Pil Is, compo/ing, are made by beating together ten grains 
of purified IM and half a dram of Caſtile ſoap : the 
whole may be formed into twenty pills; and one, two, 
or three, may be taken, as occaſion requires, when a 
quieting draught will not fit upon the ſtomach. 

PiLLs, fztid, are prepared by mixing half an ounce of 
ASSA FOETIDA with any ſimple ſyrup. In hyſteric com- 
plaints, four or five pills of an ordinary ſize may be taken 
twice or thrice a day. They will alſo be of ſervice to 
perſons afflicted with the aſthma ; and they may be made 
opening, if neceſſary, by adding a proper quantity of 
rhubarb, aloes, or jalap, to the above maſs. 

Pilt.s of gamboge. Sec GAMBOGE. 

Pills, hemlock, are made by taking any quantity of the 
extract of HEMLOCK, and adding to it about a fifth part 
ts weight of the powder of the dricd leaves, and form- 
ing it into pil la. 

Pitts for the jaundice are prepared by taking of Caſtile 
loap, Socottine aloes, and rhubarb, of each one dram, 
and making them into pi/ls, with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſyrup or mucilage. Sce JAUNDICE. 

uus, mercurial, pilule mercuriales, a form of medicine 
preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopoeia, and con- 
wining crude mercury mixed for internal uſe. 
the compoſition is to be made as follows : take of pure 
quicksilver, five drams; of Straſburg turpentine, two 


drams ; of the cathartic extract, four ſcruples ; rhubarb | 


n powder, one dram ; grind the quickſilver with the tur- 
pentine till it makes one uniform maſs, and then add the 
other ingredients, and beat up the whole into ps. If 
the turpentine be too hard, it muſt be ſoſtened with a little 
oil of olives. 
the mercurial / may alſo be prepared by grinding half 
a dram of quickſilver, with equal its weight of relin of 
zualacum, the ſame quantity of white ſoap, and a little 
common ſyprup or mucilage of gum arabic, which is to 
added after the quickſilver is united with the others. 
n order to render the mercurial pills purgative, let the 
ſame quantity of mercury be firſt ground with half its 
weight of reſin of guaiacum, and then with the ſame 
Uantity of rhubarb and extract of black hellebore. 
Went pills may likewiſe be made, by rubbing toge- 
ther of Purified mercury and honey, of each half an 
-nce, in a mortar, till the globules of mercury are per- 
' ly extinguiſhed; and adding two drams of Caſtile 
hs and a ſufficient quantity of powdered liquorice or 
'umbs of bread to give the maſs a proper conſiſtence. 
ual parts of this maſs, and powdered rhubarb formed 
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| 2 a maſs with ſyrup, will make mercurial purging 
pills. 
Merenrial ſublimate pills are made by diſſolving fifteen 
grains of the corroſive ſublimate of mercury in two drams 
of the ſaturated ſolution of crude ſal ammoniac, and 
making this into a paſte, in a glaſs mortar, with crumb of 
bread. This maſs muſt be ſormed into one hundred and 
twenty pills. Theſe pills have been ſound effectual, not 
only in curing the venereal diſeaſe, but alſo in killing and 
expelling worms, after other powerful medicines had 


two, 


P1L Ls, Miſaubin's. See Calcined MERCURY. | 

P1LiLs, perpetual, or pilnlæ perpetuæ, are regulus of antimo- 
ny made up in pills; thus called, becauſe being ſwallow- 
ed and voided fifty times, they will purge every time with 
undiminiſhed force. 

P1LLs, Plummer's. See PLvuMMER's Afthiops. 

PiL1.s, purging. See P1LL* of Colecynth, &c. ſupra. 
Purging pills may be made of Socotrine aloes and Caſtile 
ſoap, of each two drams, and a ſufficient quantity of 
ſimple ſyrup. Four or five of theſe will generally prove 
a ſufficient purge. For keeping the body open, one may 
be taken night and morning. They are reckoned both 
deobſtruent and ſtomachic, and will be found to antwer 
all the purpoſes of Dr. Anderſon's pills, the principal in- 
gredient of which is aloes. When aloetic purges ate 
improper, let pills be formed of extract of jalap, and 
vitriolated tartar, of each two drams, and a ſuthcient 
1288 of ſyrup of ginger ; which may be taken as the 
above. 

PILI, Rudius's. See ExTRAccTUM Catharticum. 

P1LLs, ſoap, pilulæ ſaponaceæ, a form of medicine preſcribed 

in the late London Diſpenſatory, and ordered to be made 
in the following manner: take almond /cap, four ounces; 
ſtrained opium, half an ounce z eſſence of lemons, a 
dram ; ſoften the opium a little with wine, and beat that 
and the ſoap with the eſſence, till it be reduced to the form 
of a pill. See Oriuu. 
This is intended to ſupply the place of the pi, common- 
ly called Matthews pill, and is very happily corrected in 
regard to the taſte of the /oap, by the addition of the 
eſſence of lemons. 

PitLs, quill, are formed of a dram and a half of powder 
of dried ſquills; gum ammoniac, and cardamom feeds 
in powder, of each three drams, and ſimple ſyrup. In 
dropſical and aſthmatic complaints, two or three of theſe 
pills may be taken twice a day. 

P1LLS, //emachic, are made of extract of gentian, two drams; 
powdered rhubarb and vitriolated tartar, of each one 
dram; oil of mint, thirty drops; and a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſimple ſyrup. Three or four of theſe may be taken 
twice a day, for invigorating the ſtomach, and keeping 
the body gently open. 

Pil.1.s of /torax, are formed of ſixteen parts of ſtrained 
ſtotax, eight of ſaffron, and five of ſtrained oy1vu nt. 
PILLs, ftrengthening, are made of ſoft extract of the bark 
and falt ot ſteel, of each half an ounce. In diforders 
ariſing ſrom exceſſive debility or relaxation of the ſolids, 
as the ch/oro/1s or green ſickneſs, two of theſe u may 

be taken three times a day. 

PII L, /Vard's. See Ward's pill. 

PILLAGE, among Builders, is 1ometimes uſed for a ſquare 
wart itanding behind a column to bear up the arches ; 

aving a round baſe and capital, as a pillar has. 

PILLAR, in Architecture, a kind of irregular column, round 
and inſulate z but deviating from the proportions of a juſt 
column. 

Pillars are always either too maſlive, or too lender, for 
a regular architecture. In eſte, pillars are not re- 
rung to any rules: their parts and proportions are ar- 

itrary. | 

Suck. + gr. are the p///ars which ſupport Saracenic vaults, 
and other buildings, &c. 

A ſquare pi//ar is a maſſive work, called alſo 1ER, or pie- 
dreit ; ſerving to ſupport arches, &c. 

Butting-pillar is a butment, or body of maſonry, raiſed 
to prop, or ſuſtain, the thruſt of a vault, arch, or other 
work. See BUTTRESS. 

It ſeems not impoſſible for ſtone to be caſt into the ſhape 
of pillars. We find mention made in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, of two p4//ars of ſtone, at Fontevraud, in 
France, each about ſixty feet high, all of one ſolid piece, 
which are ſaid to have been run. NY 481, p. 328. in Not. 
Pillars of ſtone were anciently erected as ſepulchral mo- 
numents, near the highways; and alſo in memory of ſome 
victory. We find traces of this cuſtom in Cornwall and 
Wales, where theſe plans are often found, and called 
meinigwir, a ſtone for play, perhaps in memory of fune- 
ral games; and ſometimes dec, that is tabula ſaxca. Phil. 


Tranf. NY 458. p. 471. 


Pompey s 


failed. or the venereal diſeaſe, four of theſe pills may 
be taken twice a day, as an alterant three, and for worms 
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Pompey's pillar is a famous monument of antiquity, con- 
ſtructed of red granite, and ſituated on a rock, about a 
mile without the walls of Alexandria, in Egypt. By the 
menſuration of Edward Wortley Montagu, eſq. the ca- 
5 — of the pillar is nine feet ſeven inches, the ſhuft ſixty- 
ix feet 14 inch, the baſe five feet nine + inches, the pe- 
deſtal ten feet five I inches, the height from the ground 
ninety-two feet, though Dr. Pococke, by the ſhadow, de- 
termined the whole height to be one hundred and fourteen 
feet; and its diameter nine feet and an inch. This pro- 
digious maſs ſtands, as on a pivot, on a reverſed obel:'{k ; 
and was erected, as many have ſuppoſed, either by Pom- 
pey, or to his honour. Bur as no mention is made of it 
y Strabo, or any other ancient writers, Mr. Montagu 
concludes that it was not known before the time of Vet- 
paſian, and that it was ereQted to his honour. In proof 
of this opinion, he found within the circumference of the 
pillar a medal of Veſpaſian in fine order. See Pococke's 
Deſcr. of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 8. and Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. 
Ivii. art. 42. 
PIILAR, in the Manege, ſignifies the centre of the volta, 
ring, or manege-ground, round which a horſe turns, 
whether there * a wooden pillar therein, or not. 
There are alſo pillars in maneges on the circumſerence, 
or (ide, placed at certain diſtances, by two and two. 
To diſtinguiſh theſe ſrom that of the centre, they are 
called the two pillars, When theſe latter are ſpoken of, 
it is uſual to ſay, Not the horſe between the two pillars, 
When the former, it is called, /7orking round the pillar. 
The uſe of the pillar in the centre is for regulating the 
extent of the ground, that the manege upon the volts may 


be performed with method and juſtneſs, and that they | 


may work in a ſquare, by rule and meaſure, upon the 


four lines of the volts; and alſo to break unruly bigh-| 


mettled horſes, without endangering the rider. 

The ttb pillars are placed at the diſtance of two or three 
paces one from the other. The horfe is put between 
theſe, to teach him to riſe before, and yerk out behind, 
and put himſelf upon raiſed airs, &c. either by the aids, 
or chaſtiſement. 

It has been ſuppoſed, that the hint of uſing pillars in the 
manege was taken from a contrivance of Eumenes; who, 
as Plutarch relates it, being beſieged at the fort of Nora, 
by Antigonus, and fearing leſt his horſes ſhould ' ſuffer 
for want of aCtion, contrived a method of working them, 
without removing them from their ſtalls. For this pur- 
pole he placed a pulley over their heads in the beams of | 
the ſtables, with which, by means of running reins, he 
pulled up their fore-parts, cauſing at the ſame time peo- 
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P1LI Ans, repcs of ue. Sce Rorr. 
PILLE of Faudray, or PIII E Fouldrey, in the cou 
Lancaſter; a defence built on a creek of the fea, d of 
Pille, by the idiom of the county, ſor a pile cod 
built for the ſafeguard or protection of an . 8 
This pile was ereQted there by the abbot of *ourn Me, j 
the firſt year of Edward HII. Camd. Brit, Ka —. fein 
Henrico comiti North um. inſulam, caſirum, pelam & 4 
minium de Man, &c. Rot. Par. 1 Hen. iv. Oh 
PILLORY was anciently a poſt erected in a croſs road, h 
the lord, as a mark of his ſeigniory, with his arms on it 
and ſometimes with a collar to tie criminals to, Oe 
P11.1.0ky, at preſent, is a wooden machine, whereon cer. 


tain criminals, as perjurers, &c. are faſtened 
. . 3 and ex « 
to the public deriſion. : poled 


With us it is in the form of a frame erected 
and made with holes and folding boards, 
the heads and hands of criminals are put. 
The etymology of this word has been variouſly aſſigned 
by different writers : Spelman derives it from the French 
pilleur, defeculutor 5 Cowel from man, janua, and ora. 
video ; but the etymology of Du-Cange is the moſt pro. 
bable, who derives it from pila, a pillar. 2 
In the laws of Canutus it is called hea!ſehong, Sir Henry 
Spelman fays, it is ſuppiicii machina ad ludiby tum, mov'; 
quam pa nam. It was peculiarly intended for the Punill. 
ment of bakers who ſhould be caught faulty in the weight 
or fineneſs of their bread. In old charters it is called 
col:iſirigium. 
T he pille y in Paris is in the middle of a round tower, 
with openings on every fide. It is moveable on an axis 
or arbour; round which the exccutioner gives the crimi.- 
nal the number of turns appointed in court ; topping him 
at each opening, to ſhew him to the people. It was in- 
tended for ſeveral kinds of criminals, particularly for 
fraudulent bankrvpts ; and all thoſe who made a ceſſion, 
or ſurrender, of their effects to their creditors, were 
obliged to take ſome turns round the fillory on Hot, with 
a Freon cap on. 
PILLOW of a plorob, a term uſed by the farmers to ex- 
54 that part of a H which ſerves to raiſe or fink the 
eam, and with it the ſhare, as the land is to be f, 
ſhallower or deeper. 
This pi is a croſs piece of wood, reaching from one 
of the crowſtaves, or uprights, to the other; and as they 
are bored with two rows of holes, this pillzww can be 
ſlipped up or down to any height, and kept there by pegs 
or cords in the holes. Sce PLouGu. 
PiLLow, in a Ship, is that piece of timber whereon the 


on a pillar, 


through which 


ple to ſtand behind them, who, urging and laſhing them 
with whips, put them into motion, made them yerk out 
behind, raiſing and moving their fore-legs, and work 


bow-ſprit reſts at its coming out of the hull aloft, cloſe by 
the ſtem. 


PILLVENEKEGEN, in Ornicho/:gy, the name of a bird 


and chaſe themſelves till they ſweat copiouſly ; by theſe 
means he preſerved their health, kept them in wind, and 
ready for ſervice. The ſingle p, once ſo frequent in 
maneges, but now laid aſide, was firſt uſed in Naples, 
and owes its origin to the want of covered buildings for 
riding and breaking horſes: in licu of which they dug 
trenches, for working their horſes ; the ſides of the 
trenches ſupplying the want of walls, and producing in a 
certain degree the ſame eſſect. The famous Pignatelli, 
of Naples, having no covered manege, worked his horſes 
in the open air, and uſed to tie them to a tree and work 
them round it. Pluvinal, of France, was one of his 
ſcholars ; and returning to France, where he profeſſed 
horſemanſhip, he placed a poſt or pi//ar in his manege, in 
imitation of Pignatelli's tree, and made the fame ule of 
it: to this he ſoon added another of the ſame ſize and 
height; which two pars were calculated to anſwer 
purpoſes different from thoſe for which the ſingle pillar 
had been erected : the two pillars are ſtill in uſe, and 
reckoned an eſſential pieceof furniture in all riding-houſes. 
The ſingle pillar has been long diſcontinued, but may be 
employed to advantage upon certain occaſions z eſpecially 
where a horſeman undertakes to lange a horſe, without 
the aſſiſtance of another perſon. It ſhould be obſerved 
that no horſe ought to be put between the two pz/ars till 
he is well ſappled, and has acquired the firſt principles 
of the union between the legs, which ate the natural 
pillars that every horſeman ſhould employ. The horſe 
ſhould be gently worked at firſt, that he may not become 
furious, and he ſhould be made to go only from fide to 
fide by means of the ſwitch, or from fear of the cham- 
briere, In a few days, when he is accuſtomed to the 
ſubjection of the p4/lars, try to make him inſenſibly go 
into the cords, and endeavour to get from him a ſtep or 
tuo exact, and in time of the paſſage or piaffer. 

"the wortt effect of the pillars is the hazard you run of 
ericcly ruining the hocks of your horſe, if you do not 
«<1{tinguilſh very exactly between theſe parts and the 
baunches. Berenger's Hiſt, aad Art of Hotſemanſhip, 


approaching ro the ſnipe kind ; deſcribed by Aldrovand, 
and ſuppoſed by ſome to be the bird we call the KNOr. 

PILOSE loaf, among Bztani/t;. See tar, 

PILOSELLA, in Botany, creeping meuſe car. See HAWK- 
WEED. 

PILOT, the perſon who ſuperintends the navigation of a 
ſhip, either upon the ſea-coaſt, or on the main ocean 
but it is more particularly applied to a perſon retained on 
board a ſhip to conduct it into a road, or harbour; or 
over bars or ſands; or through ſerpentine and intricate 
channels, or the like. 

Menage derives the word p77 from provita 3 q d. he who 
governs the prow, or head. Others fetch it from the old 
French pile, a Ship. 
Pilots are no con{t wt and ſtanding officers on board our 
veſſels ; but arc moſtly called in occaſionally, on coalts 
and ſhores unknown to the maſter. And, having done 
their parts in piloting the vellel, they return to ſhore, 
where they relide. 
The regulations, with regard to p in the royal nary, 
are as follow: the commanders of the king's ſhips, in 
order to give all reaſonable encouragement.to lo vicful 

a body of men as 7, and to remove all their objections 

to his majeſty's ſervice, are ſtrictly charged to treat then 

with good uſage, and in equal reſpect with warratt- 
oſſicers. ; 
he purſer of the ſhip is always to have a ſet of bedding. 

provided on board for the i,, and the captain 150 75 

der the boatſwain to ſupply them with hammocks, and 3 

convenient place to lie in near their duty, and apart _ 

the common men; which bedding and hammocks are" 
be returned when the %s leave the flip. , g in 

A pilot, when conducting one of his majeſty's . 

pilot- water, ſhall have the ſole charge and commar 3 

the ſhip, and may give orders for ſteering; gg. _ 

ming, or furling the ſails ; tacking the thip3 or per 
concerns the navigation: and the 1 is to 3 wag 

that all the officers and crew gbey his orders: | . 1 

captain is diligently to obſetve the conduct of the 5 


„el. il. p. Go, and 164, &c. 


and if he judges him to 8 ſo ill as to bring 15 — 


PIM 


into danger, he may remove him from the command 
and charge of the ſhip, and take ſuch methods for her 
reſervation as ſhall be judged neceſſary; remarking upon 
the log- book the exact hour and time when the p:/ot was 
:emoved from his office, and the reaſons aſſigned for it. 
Captains of the king's thips, employing pilots in foreign 
arts of his majeſty's dominions, ſhall, after performance 
the ſervice, give a certificate thereof to the pilot, which 
being produced to the proper naval officer, he ſhall cauſe 
the . to be 3 paid; but if there be no naval 
officer there, the captain of his majeſty's ſhip ſhall pay him, 
aud ſend the proper vouchers, with his bill, to the navy- 
board, in order to be paid as bills of exchange. : 
C:ptains of his majeſty's ſhips, employing foreign plots, 
to carry the ſhips they command into, or out of foreign 
its, ſhall pay them the rates due by the eſtabliſhment 
or cuſtom of the country, before they diſcharge them; 
whoſe receipts being duly vouched, and ſent with a cer- 
tificate of the ſervice performed, to the navy-board, they 
ſhall cauſe them to be paid with the ſame exaQtneſs as 
they do bills of exchange. Regulations and Inſtructions 
of the Sea Service, &c. 
Pilzts of ſhips taking upon them to conduct any ſhip from 
Nover, &c. to any place up the river 'Thames, are to be 
firſt examined and approved 1 the maſter and wardens 
of the Trinity-houſe, &c. or ſhall forfeit 10. for the firſt 
offence, 201. for the ſecond, and gol. for every other 
offence z one moiety to the informer, the other to the 
maſter and wardens ; but any maſter or mate of a ſhip 
may pile his own veſſel up the river: and if any ſhip be 
loſt through the negligence of any pilat, he ſhall befor ever 
afterwards diſabled to act as a pilot. 3 Geo. I. cap. 13. 
he lord wardens of the cinque-ports may alſo make rules 
ſor the government of pilots, and order a ſuſſicient num- 
ber to ply at ſea to conduct ſhips up the Thames. 7 Geo. 
I. cap. 2. 
No 2 ſhall act as a pilot on the Thames, &c. (except 
in collier ſhips) without licence from the maſter and war- 
dens of Trinity-houſe, at Deptford, on pain of forfeiting 
200. Pilots are to be ſubject to the government. of that 
corporation, and pay ancient dues not exceeding Is. in 
tlic pound out of wages for the uſe of the poor thereof. 
5 Geo. II. cap. 20. In charter parties of affreightment, 
the maſter generally covenants to find a pilot, and the 
merchant to pay him: and in caſe the ſhip ſhall miſcarry 
through the inſufficiency of the p:/ot, the merchant may 


| 
| 


charge either the maſter or the pt; and if he charges 


PIM 


or CLovyE-tree : but Linnæus makes it a ſpecies of the 
mMyrtius or MYRTLE. / 
It grows on the hilly parts of Jamaica, and is much cul- 
tivated there; becauſe of the great profit from the cured 
fruit ſent in great quantities yearly into Europe. 

It flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, ſooner or later, ac- 
cording to its ſituation and the different ſeaſons for rain ; 
and after it flowers, the fruit ſoon ripens. 

There is little difficulty in curing and preſerving this 
fruit for uſe, which is done thus: the Negroes climb 
the trees and pull off the twigs with the untipe green 
fruit, and afterwards carcfully ſeparate the fruit from the 
twigs, leaves, and 1ipe berries z which done, they expoſe 
them to the ſun from its riſing to ſetting, for many days, 
ſpreading them thin on cloths, turning them now and 
then, and carefully avoiding the dews. By this manage- 
ment they become a little rugoſe or wrinkled, dry, and 
from a green change to a brown colour, and then they 
ate fit for the market. 

The ripe berries are very carefully ſeparated from thoſe 
to be cured ; becauſe their wet and plenteous pulp ten- 
ders them unfit for cure. See Jamaica PEPPER. 

It is accounted the beſt and moſt temperate, mild, and 
innocent, of common ſpices, and fit to come in'o greater 
uſe, aud to gain more giound than it hath yet done. It 
ſurpaſſes moſt of the Eaſt Indian aromatics in promoting 
the digeſtion of meat, attenuating tough humours, mo- 
derately heating, ſtrengthening the ſtomach, expelling 
wind, and doing thoſe friendly offices to the bowels we 
generally expect from ſpices. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 192. 
Diſtilled with water, it yields an elegant eſſential oil, ſo 
ponderous as to ſink in water, in taſte modcrately pun- 
gent, in ſmell and flavour approaching to oil of cloves, or 
a mixture of thoſe of cloves and nutmegs : the remain- 
ing decoction, inſpiſlated, leaves an extract ſomewhat 
ungrateful but not pungent. To reftified ſpirit it im- 
parts, by maceration or digeſtion, the whole of its virtue, 
together with a browniſh-green tincture. The college 
of London directs a ſimple water to be diſtilled from this 
ſpice, in the proportion of a gallon from half a pound; 
and a ſpirituous water, by drawing off two or three gal- 
lons of proof ſpirit from the ſame quantity of the ſpice. 
Lewis. 

PIMP-tenure, a kind of tenure mentioned in our old writers. 
IWWillielmus Hoppeſbort, tenet dimidiam virgatam - terra, 
per ſervitium cuſlodiendi ſex damiſellos ſcil. meretrices, ad 
uſum domini Regis. 12 Ed. I. 


the maſter, ſuch maſter muſt have his remedy againlt the 'PIMPERNEL, anagallis, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 


pilot. Lex Mercator. 70. 
Among the French pilot is alſo uſed for a ſteerſman, or an 
othcer on board a ſhip, who always watches her courſe, 
and directs it. 

There are among the French two kinds of pilots; the one 
a coaſting pilot, well acquainted with the coaſts, ports, 
roads, bars, ſands, &c. and who commands in fight 
thereof, 

The other an officer who makes obſervations, and takes 
altitudes out at ſea z uſes the quadrant and fore- ſtaff; and 
allo watches the compaſs. | 
The pilot is always the ſecond perſon in the ſhip, whether 
it be a man of war, or merchant-man. In the former 
the captain is the firſt, the pilot the ſecond. In a mer- 
clant-thip, the maſter is the firſt, the pilot after him. 
The pilzt is alſo the ſteerſman, who ſtands at the helm, 
and manages the rudder. 

MLOTING, in Navigation, is either common or proper : 
commonpiloting is that art which conſiſts in coaſting along 
ſhore, or failing within fight of land. Proper piloting is 

e art of failing to diſtant places through the ocean, and 
out of tight of land. See NaviGaTion, PiLoT, and 

DAILING, | 

MLULARIA, pepper-graſs, in Botany, the name of a very 
remarkable little plant, of which Mr. Bernard de Jjuſſieu 

as given a very accurate account in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, 1739. See Tab. XV. 
Bitany, No 21. 
This is a genus of plants in the crypogamia claſs of ferns 
n the Linnzan ſyſtem: the characters of which are, 
hat the male flowers are numerous, and ſtand on the 
des of the leaves; and the female part of the frucliſica- 
ton has no cup oi petals, but conſiſts of a round quadri- 
N truit, which contains a vaſt number of roundiſh 
KS, | 
0M, in Roman Antiquity, a maſſive weapon, which 
charge they darted upon the enemy. It was commonly 


ourtquare, but ſometimes round, compoſed of a piece | 


% wood three cubits long, and a ilip of iron of the ſame 
wy.” hooked and jagged at the end. 
PMN See Bakry Ply. ; 
Wi 10, in Botany, all ſpice, or Jamaica PEPPER. 
er clafles this ſpecies under the genus of caryophyilus, 


Vor. III. No 209. 


tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath an empalement, which is cut into five ſharp 
ſegments; the flower is of one leaf, ſpread open, and cut 
into five parts; the germen afterwards becomes a globu- 
lar veſſel with one cell, opening horizontally, in which 
are lodged ſeveral angular ſeeds. There are four ſpecies. 
Pimpernel, is a plant moderately warm and dry, with 
a little ſiypticity ; and is therefore accounted by fone a 
good vulnerary. The juice being given inwardly by itſelf, 
or mixed with cow's milk, is uſeful in conſumptions, and 
diſtempers of the lungs; it is often put in cordial waters 
as an alexipharmic, and is good againſt malignant diſtem- 
pers. It has been recommended by ſome writers of note 
as of ſingular advantage in maniacal caſes, and in del:- 
rious fevers, James. 

Lewis obſerves, that the leaves of the p:;mpernel are not 
wholly deſtitute of medicinal powers; tor the expreſſed 
juice, on being depurated by ſettling, and then inſpiſſated 
to the conſiſtence of an extract, ailects the organs of 
taſte with a pungent ſaline auſterity; ſo that they have 
ſome claim to the reſolvent and detergent virtues aſcribed 
to them by ſome writers; though neither a decoction 
nor tincture of them, nor their juice in its dilute ſtate, 
and much leſs their diſtilled water, can exert thoſe virtues 
in any conſiderable degree. 

P1MPERNEL, water, a ſpecies of veronica, or SPEEDWELL, 
gee BROOK-LIME, 

P1MPERNEL, round-leaved water. Sec HAMOLUS. 

P1MPERNEL, yellow, of the woods, Hee LOOSE=STRIFF. 

PIMPILIM, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the plant which produces the long pepper, uted in 
medicine. 

PIMPILLO, in Botany. See Prickly PEAR. 

PIMPINELLA. See Burnet HAXIFRAGE. 

PIMPLE, in Aedicine, a ſmall puſtule arifing on the face. 
By mixing equal quantities of the juice of houfe-lcek, 
ſedum minus, paſſed through pape, and of ſpirit of wine 

rectified by ittelf, a White coaguium of a very volatile 

nature is formed, which Dr. Burghart commends for 
curing pimples of the face z and ſays, that the thin liquor 
ſeparated jrom it, with fugar-caniy, is an excellent re- 
medy for thick viſcid phlegm in rhe breaſt. Satyr. 
Sileliac. Spec. 4 Ob. 2. | 
i1 C PIN, 
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PIN, in Commerce, a little neceſſary implement, chiefly uſed 
by the women in adjuſting their dreſs. | 
The form and application of this litile moveable need no 
deſcription ; but its conſumption, and the number ol 
hands it employs are too conſiderable to be paſſed by un- 
noticed. 

Pins are now altogether made of braſs-wire, blanched; 
formerly they likewiſe made them of iron-wire, which, be- 
ing blanched, like the others, paſſed for braſs : but the il! 
elte&ts of thoſe pins has quite diſcarded their uſe. The 
French, however, could not be driven off from them 
without ſeveral arrets of parliament. By a ſentence of 
the lieutenant de police, July 1695, the ſeizure of ſome 
millions of thoſe pins was confirmed, and the ns con- 
demned to be burnt by the common executioner. 

The p:ns moſt eſtremed in commerce are thoſe of Eng- 
land; thoſe of Bourdeaux are next; then thoſe made at 
Rugie, Naigle, and ſome places in Normandy. 

The perfection of pins conbits in the ſtiffneſs of the wire, 
and its blanching ; in the heads being well turned, and 
the points filed. 

The London pointing and blanching are in moſt repute; 
becaule our pu- makers in pointing uſe two ſteel-mills, the 
firſt of which forms the point, and the latter takes off 
all irregularities, and renders it ſmooth, and as it were 
poliſhed ; and, in blanching. uſe block tin, granulated ; 
whereas in other parts they uſe a mixture ot tin, lead, 
and quickſilver; which not only blanches worſe than the 
former, but is alſo dangerous, on account of the ill quality 
of that mixture, which renders a puncture with a pin 
thus blanched very difficult to be cured. 

The conſumption of s, and the number of artificers 
employed in the manufacture thereof, arc incredivie. In 
Paris alone there were anciently above one thouſand peo- 
ple employed in it; at preſcut there ate none; vet there 
is every year fold above lifty-thouſand crowns worth of 
the pin-wire to the pin-makers of the neighbouring places, 
all brought thither from Stockholm. In the ine town 
of Rugle, in Normandy, there are computed at leaſt five- 
hundred workmen employed in the pin manutaQure; the 
whole town being peopled therewith. 

Notwithſtanding that there is ſcarce any commodity 
cheaper than ps, there is none that paſſes through more 
hands before they come to be fold. They reckon twenty- 
five workmen ſucceſhively employed in each du, between 
the drawing of the braſs - wire, and the ſticking of the pz: 
in the paper. 

Pins are diſtinguiſhed by numeros ; the ſmaller called 
from N 3, 4, 5; theace to the 14th ; whence they are 
only accounted by two to two, viz. N“ 16, 18, and 20, 
which is the largeſt ze. 

Beſides the white ps, there are alſo black ones made for 
mourning, from N“ 4, to N 10. Theſe arc uſually of 
jron- wire. 

Laſtly, there are pins with double heads, of ſeveral nu- 
meros z uſed by the ladies to fix the buckles of their hair 
for the night, without danger of being dilturbed by their 
pricking, &c. 

The firſt mention of pins that occurs in the Englifh ſta- 
tute-book is found in a ſtatute of Richard III. in 1483, 
prohibiting foreign manufactures; and it appears from 
the manner in which pin are deſcribed in a ſtatute of the 
34th and 35th of Henry VIII. cap. 6. (A. D. 154 and 
the labour and time which the manuſacture of them 
would require, that they were a new invention in this 
country, and probably but lately brought trom France. 
However, in about three years time they fell into the pre- 
ſent ingenious and expeditious manner of making them. 
One of the articles of the ltatutes of the ancient pin- 
makers of Paris was, that no miller {hould open more 


than one ſhop for the ſale of his wares, except on new 


year's day, and the eve thereof; this we mention in an age 
of luxury and profuſion, to recollect the »greeable ſim- 


plicity of our forefathers, who contented themfelves with | 


giving pins for new-ycar's giſts. 
Hence the cuſtom of {till giving the name pus, or pin- 
money, to certain preſents, which accompany the moſt 
conſiderable bargains z in which it is uſual to give ſome- 
thing towards the pins of the wife, or children, of the 
perſon with whom the bargain is ſtruck. 

Pr1xs, hao%. See Hook. 

Pts, protradling. Hee PROTRACTING. 

P1N-money, the name given to that allowance uſually made 
by the huſband to his wife, for her own ſpending. 

Ad PIN NAS Libere, a method of drinking anciently uſed 
among the Danes in England. "The cuſtom was, to fix 
a pin in the fide of the wooden cup or waſlal-bowl ; which 
ben each gueſt was to drink bare, upon penalty of for- 
feiting. 

Pix and web, a horny induratien of the membranes of the 
eye, not much unlike a cataract. | 
The pin and web is the fame with what we otherwiſe call 
Y ANN US, UN GUIs, PTYERYGIUM, &. 


Ptr-wheel of a clock, the fame with the tr 
Wr, and CLOCK, 
PINACOTHECA, among the Aucients, a Place where 
tures, ſtatues, and other curioſities were ee . 
PINACIA, Ida, among the Athenians, tablers eb 
whcereon the names of all the perſons in each + 1 ra 
qualified, and willing to be judges or ſenators of duly 
pagus, being ſeverally written, they were caſt 10 Far: 
tel provided on purpoſe; and into another + 1 
caſt the ſame number of beans, a hundred of \ 
white, and all the reſt black; then the names 
didates and the beans were drawn, one þ 
thoſe whoſe names were drawn out togeth 
white beans, were received into the ſenate. 
BULEUMAs 
In Solon's time there were only four tribes, each f 
| 3 of which 
elected a hundred ſenators ; fo that the arcopagus 
ſiſted of four hundred members; but the . woe 
tribes being atterwards increaſed, the number of ks 4 
was conſequently augmented by ſome hundreds: arg 
manner of election remained the ſame. See ven 
PAGUS, E 

PINARII, among the Romans, an order of pricfls belo 
ing to Hercules, who offered ſacrifices to th 5. 
ſolemn manner every year. They were in 
connected with the PoT1T1T. 

PINASTELLA, in Botany. See Hipprgis, 

PINASTER, in Botany. Sce Pixe, 

PINCH, in Muße, a kind of race proper for certain in. 
ſtruments, particulatly the narphchord : it is formed by 
ſtriking alternately the found of the written note with 
the ſound of the inferior note, and obſcrving to begin 
and finiſh with the note which bears the £52, The 
difference between the pinch and TRILL is this, that the 
latter is ſtruck with the tuperior note, and the n with 
the inferior. 

2% Pixcn, is to uſe the fingers, infead of the how, t» 
make the chords of an mitrrment wund. N 
ſome chord inſtruments which bave no bow, and which 
are played only by #7147, a5 the lute, guitiar, &c. and 
ſometimes thote with wiich the bow is generally uſed are 

' pinched, as the violin and violoncello; and this method 
of playing is marked in the Italian by the word xi 


iking- wheel. So 
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PINCHBECK. See Gor. p-cehured metal. 
PINCHING, in Gardening, a fort of pruning, performed 
by nipping or breaking off the branches or {prizs of a 
plant, or tree, between tne nails of two fingers. 
Moſt gardeners hold, that inching contributes to the 
abundance of the fruit, as weil as of the branches; and 
they ſay, that young ſhoots, thus Jopped, are leſs apt to 
grow black and dic, than when cut with a pruning» 
kniſe. 
The ſeaſon for pinching is chicily in April or May; fome- 
times it is alſo practiſed in June and July. The fruits, 
it is practiſed on, are chietly melons, cucumbers, &c. 
Quintiny alſo preſcribes it for fruit-trees. 
It is chiefly to be practiſed on the large branches towards 
the top of the plant, or tree, which ace uſeleſs, and het 
conſume a great quantity of good fap. It mult rately be 
employed on the large branches below; which ought a. 
ways to be preferved for the winter's pruning, that they 
may yield others the following year, fit to fill the emp!r 
places. Nor mutt the operation of pinching be perform 
on the tender ſhoots; becauſe, having only Juit lap 
enough for themſclves, when they come to put forth 
more branches in the place where they are pm bod, th? 
ſmall flock of fap allotted them, being divided, wil 
ſtarve them. The operation is to be performed within 
two or three eyes of the branch they grow out of. 
The effect of V is, that, inſtead of one uf leſs, and, 
perhaps, hurttul wodd-branch, a vigorous tree will put 
forth two or three at the eyes remaining; and the tip 
being thus divided, the branches will be lle, aid. tir tor 
both wood and Fruit. | 1 
PI ScHhi SS, in the Manege, is when, the horſe itonging, 
the rider holds him fait with the bridle-hand, an e 
the ſpurs juit to rhe hairs of his fides, without prickly 
him. 
If the horſe is impatient under thts, and draws 
vp, and wants to go forward, it is a han ol vin! 
mettle. Kut the purchaſer ought to try tHe thing! 
on the horſe's back ; ſor the jockics have the api 
ing the dulieſt horſe ſcem to have niettie 10 tlic is 
The purchaſer muſt. alſo diſtinguiſh berween dene! 
neſs of the horſe under this treatment that aries 0 
vigour, and thut which ariſcs from the horic's being uch 
Iith, and which goes oF immediately. 
Pinching is accounted an aid, ſpurring 1 chaſt 
correction, wo 
PINDARIC, in Pectry, an ode formed in santa 
manner of Pindar. 
The Pindaric manner is diſtinguiſhed by 
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height of the flights, the ſuddenneſs and ſurpriſingneſs of | 
the tranſitions, and the ſeeming irregularity, wildneſs, 
and enthuſiaſm, of the whole. 
Pindar, whence the manner takes its name, was of 
Thebes: he flouriſhed about four hundred and ſeventy- 
eight years before Chriſt, and was contemporary with 
Aiſchylus. When Alexander the Great deſtroyed Thebes, 
he ordered the houſe in which Pindar had lived to be 
reſerved. What we have remaining of his is a book of 
odes, all in praiſe of the victors at the Olympian, Py- 
thian, Nemzan, and Iſthmian, games; whence the firſt 
is entitled, the Olymprans ; the ſecond, the Pythians; the 
third, the Nemeans; and the fourth, the Hhmians 
Pindar is full of force and fire; his thoughts are ſenten- 
tious, his ſtyle impetuous, his ſallies daring, and fre- 
quently running, as it were, at random he affects a 
beautiful diſorder, which, yet, is ſaid to be the effect of 
ateſt art. | 
T hefappoſed irregularity of his numbers has made ſeve- 
ral of nis imitators imagine themſelves Pindaric poets, 
by the mere wildneſs and irregularity of their verſes. 
None of our writers ſeem to have ſucceeded in the Pin- 
Zaric character better than Cowley. 
In a Pindaric ode, the plin of the whole ought to be 
drawn firſt, and the places marked out where the elegant 
fallies and wanderings may belt be, and how the returns 
may be juſtly made to the ſubject. ; h 
PINE, plus, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia adelphia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the male flowers arc col- 
jected in a ſcaly conical branch, without petals, having 
many ſtamina, which are connected at their baſe, ter- 
minated by erect ſummits, included in the ſcales, which 
ſupply the want of petals and empalement z the female 
flowers are collected in a common oval cone, and itand 
at a diſtance ſrom the male on the ſame tree; under each 
ſcale of the cone are produced two flowers, which have 
no petals, but a ſmall germen, ſupporting an awli-thaped 
ſlyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma; the germen afterward 
becomes an oval, oblong nut. crowned with a wing, in- 
cluded in the rigid fecal of the cone. Linnæus recxons 
twelve, and Miller fourteen ſpecies. 
The pinc-rree, with five rough leaves in each ſheath, the 
commonly cailed lord Weymouth's pine, and the pine 
with ſfrrall wh:-tith cones, called the Scotch pac or fir, the 
wood of whi h is the red or yellow DEAL, are the beſt 
worth cultivating of all the kinds for the ſake of the 
wood ; the others may be planted for variety in parks, 
&c. where they make a good appearance in winter, when 
other trees are deſtitute of leaves. ; 
All the ſorts of pines are propagated by ſecds, which are 
produced in hard woody cones z the way to get the feeds 
out of thoſe cones which are cloſe, is to lay them before 
« gentle fire, which will caule the cells to open, and then 
the ſeeds may be caſily taken out. If the cones are kept 
entire, the ſeeds will remain good ſome years, The beſt 
time for ſowing the ſeeds of pines, is about the end of 
March; when the feeds are ſown, the place ſhould be 
covered with nets to keep off birds, otherwiſe, when the 
plants begin to appear with the huſk of the ſced on their 
tops, the birds will pick off the heads of the plants, and 
deſtroy them, 
When the plants appear, they muſt be conſtantly kept 
clean from weeds; and in every dry ſeaſon, if they are 
now and then gently refreſhed with water, it will for- 
ward their growth ; but this muſt be done with great care 
and caution ; for il they are haſtily watered, it will wath 
the tender plants out of the ground, or lay them down 
flat, which often rots their ſhanks; and when this is too 
oſten repeated, it will have the ſame effect. If the plants 
come up too cloſe, they may be thinned about the begin- 
ning of July. BE 
The belt ſeafon to tranſplant all the ſorts of pues is about 
the latter end of March, or the beginning of Apeil, ult 
before they begin to ſhoot 3 for although the Scotch Pine, 
and ſome of the moſt hardy ſorts, may be tranſplanted in 
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each way, it will be ſufficient room for their growth. 
The firtt diſtance of their planting being therefore about 
four feer, if at the ſirſt thinning a fourth part of the trees 
are taken 1 the reſt may ſtand twelve or fourteen 


years longer; by which time they will be of a ſize for 
making ladders and ſtandards for ſcaffolding, beſide many 
other purpoſes they will then anſwer ſo that from this 
fale as much may be made, as will defray not only the 
whole expence of the planting, but the rent of the land, 
with intereſt ; while the ſtanding trees may remain for 
the fortunes of younger children. 

From the wild pine, or pineaſter, is procured the com- 
mont turpentine, which is chiefly uſed by farriers; and 
from it is diftilled the oil of turpentine. The finer and 
more valuable part, which comes firſt, is called the ſpi- 
rit ; what is leſt at the bottom of the {till is the common 
reſin. | 

The kernels of the nuts of the manured or ſtone pine, 
are of a balfamic and nourithing nature; good for con- 
ſumptions, coughs, and hoarſeneſs, reſtorative, and of 
ſervice after long illneſs. Miller's Gard. Dict. 

The leaves and tender tops of pine and F1R are uſed for 
diet-drinks, and allowed to be antiſcorbutic and diuretic. 
See Chow DER-beer. 

The reſinous exſudations of pines and firs are an import- 
ant branch in the materia medica, and not only uſeful in 
the preſcriptions of phyſeians, but have alſo been thought 
otherwiſe conducive to health. Pliny tells us, that wines, 
in the time of the old Romans, were medicated with 
pitch and refin. And Jonttonus, in lis Dendrographia, 
obſerves, that it js wholeſome to walk in groves of pinc- 
trees, which impregnate the air with balſamic particles. 
It is known that all terpentines and rc fins are good for 
the lungs, againſt gravel alſo, and obſtructiens; and ir 
is ſaid, that the medicinal properties of. thoſe drugs are 
found in TAR-water, which operate without heatin 
blocd, or ditordering the {tomach. 

Pitch, tar, roſin, and turpentine, are all made from theſe 
trees by a very familiar proceſs. In the ſpring time, 
when the ſap is molt free in running, they pare olf the 
bark of the pine-tree, to make the tap run down into a 
hole which they cut at the bottom to receive it; in the 
way, as it runs down, it leaves a white matter like cream, 
but a little thicker: this is very different from all the 
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kinds of refin and turpentine in uſe, and it is generally 
ſold to be uſcd in the making of fiambeaux, inſtead of 
white bees-wax. The matter that is received in the hole 
at the bottom, is taken up with ladles, and put into a 
large baſketz a great part of this immediately runs 
through, and this is the common turpentine. This is 
received into ſtone or carthen pots, and is ready tor ſale. 
The thicker matter, which remains in the baſket, they 
put into a common alembic, and adding a large quantity 
of water, they diſtil this ſo long as any oil is feen ſwim- 
ming upon the water; this oil they feparate ſrom the 
ſurface in large quantities, and this is the common oil or 
ſpirit of turpentine z the remaining matter at the bottom 
of the {till is common yellow refin. When they have 
thus obtained all that they can from the ſan of the tree, 
they cut it down, and hewing the wood into billets, the 
ſill a pit dug in the carth with theſe billets; and ſetting 
them on fire, there runs from them, while they are burn- 
ing, a black thick matter: this naturally falls ro the bot- 
tom of the pit, and this is the tar. The top of the Pit 
is covered with tiles, to keep in the heat; and there i3 
at the bottom a little hole, out of which tlie tar runs like 
oil; if this hole be made roo large, it fets the whole 
quantity of the tar on ſire; but if ſmall enough, it runs 
quietly out. 

The tar, being thus made, is put up in barrels ; and if it 
be to be made into pitch, they put it into large betting 
veſlels, without adding any thing to it; it is then fut- 
fered to boil a while, and being then let out, is found, 
when cold, to be what we call pitch. Phil. Pranſ. N“ 
243. p. 201. 


PiN, ground, in Botany, à ſpecies of GERMANDER. 

Pi NE, /{inring ground. See CAMPHOKOSMA. 

PiN RE, heatn, ſew, Ste C:R1s, | 

PiN E, Alter, in Botany, A branch of this tree b ing 


winter, eſpecially when they are growing in itrong land, 
where they may be taken up with balls of earth to thei 
roots; yet this is frequently attended with bad conte- 
quences; but thole which are removed in the ſpring rarely 


fail 

When theſe trees are planted in expoſed ſituations, they 
ſhould be put pretty cloſe together, that they may ſhelter 
each aher; and when they have grown a few years, part 
of the plants may be cut down, to give room for the 
others to grow ; but this mult be gradually performed, 
leſt by too much opening the pl intation at once, the arr, 
by being let in among the remaining trees 100 freely, 
ſhould {top their growth. ol 

As the upright growth of theſe trees renders their wood 
the more valuable, they ſhould be left, as before obſerved, 
not too open; by this means they will draw each other up, 
and grow very tall. If they are left eight fect aſunder 


brought irom the Cape of Good pe, by Mr. Goddare, 
and pretentc to the Royal Hociety, Br. Sloane gave the 
following account of it: the twig of this tree had a 
great many leaves ſet round it, very cloſe to one another, 
ſo as to hide the twig itſelt there where they grow; cach 
of the larpeſt being avout four inches long, and three 
quarters ot an inch brand in the middle where broueſt, 
from whence they decreaſe towards both extremes, Cid - 
ing in a point z being like thoſe of tlie ofter willow, only 
broader, and all cover d over with the thickeſt, ſineſt, 
and longeit, white fiiken hair, er down, of any 
plant the doctor remcmbers to have eon. he cones 
are of the bigueſs of thoſe of the eedars of Lebanon, and 
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df the ſame ſhape; the cuticula, or ſmall ſkin of each 
ſcale, being covered over with a white ſhort down or 
wool, ſhining alſo like filk. Between the ſcales is lodged 
the ſeed, which is almoſt as large as the pine nut, near 
the ſame ſhape, of a dark brown colour, and having a 
riſing eminent line or belly running through the middle 
of it from end to end. This feed lies in a thin, reddith 
brown membrane, which has on its top four feathers, 
like thoſe belonging to the ſeed of the clematitis; which 
being between the ſcales, and riſing above them, adds a 
very great beauty to the cone, and may like wiſe ſerve for 
wings, by means of the wind, to looſen or carry the feed 
to diſtant places, thereby propagating itſelf. Dr. Plunk- 
net calls it /encodendros. Phil. Tranſ. N 198. 


PiN, ſpunge leaved, in Botany. A branch of this tree be- | 


ing brought from the Cape of Good Hope by Mr. God- 
dard, and preſented to the Royal Society, Dr. Sloane 

ave the following deſcription of it : the bark was of a 
[nh colour and ſmooth; its wood whitiſh and hard, 
with only a ſmall pith ; the leaves were round it, with- 
out any order, very thick fet, having no foot-ſtalks; be- 
ing about two inches and a half long, and about one- 
third of an inch broad near the farther end, where 
broadeſt ; ſmooth, hard, and of a browniſh or dirty green 
colour: on the top of the branch comes the fruit, which 
is ſurrounded by three or four twigs overtopping it, and 
with their leaves almoſt hid in it; it is about ſive inches 
long, and is made up of many ſcales, hard and red, in- 
cloſing one another; the lowermoſt and outwardmoſt be- 
ing very ſhort, the innermoſt four inches long, each of 
them ending in a point; ſome ſcales, having on their 
outſides a gummy piece. In the middle of theſe ſcales 
were the firſt rudiments of many ſeeds, the ſame not be- 
ing fully ripe; each of which 1s ſet about with a great 
quantity of yellow, fine, filken down, about three quar- 
ters of an inch long, having a ſtylus, or ſtring, two 
inches long, and yellowiſh membranes incloſing the ſtylus 
and tomentum; bong feathered at top for their better 
diſperſion, in order to propagate themſelves. Phil, 
Tranf. N' 198. 

PiN E, u.. Sec PENGUIN. 

Pine-apple, a delicious fruit, called by authors AN AN As. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this is a ſpecics of the BROME- 
LIA; to which he has alſo added the KARATAS, mak- 
ing that genus include ſeven ſpecies. Its botanical cha- 
racters are theſe : the flower conliſts of three oval pe- 
tals, produced from the protuberance of the pyramidal 
fruit, which have fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, crowned with 
ſpear-ſhaped ſummits; the germen is ſituated below the 
flower, which becomes a cell, in which are lodged ſeve- 
ral angular feeds. Miller enumerates fix varieties; and 
probably there might, by proper management in the 
towing, be raiſed as many as we have of apples and 
pears in our orchards. 

The fruit is produced from an herbaceous plant, which 
has leaves reſembling thoſe of aloe, and, tor the moſt 


part, ſawed in their edges, but much thinner, and not | 


to juicy as the aloe; the fruit reſembles the cones of the 
pinentrec, whence it is ſuppoſed to have its name. 

Ihe plant grows wild in vaſt abundance in many parts of 
Africa, and has been long cultivated in the hotter iſlands 
of the Welt Indies, where they are now very plentiful 
und very fine. It is now ſome time alſo ſince it has been 
introduced into the gardens of Europe, v here, with pro- 
per management, it ſucceeds very well. There is an 
opinion, that there are none raiſed ſo good from the 
American plants, as from thoſe originally propagated by 
M. la Cour of Leyden, the firſt who ever ſucceeded in 
the bringing it to fruit in Europe; but this is an error, 
occaſioned by ſome of the indifferent kinds having been 
at firſt frequently ſent over from America; but of late 
we have had much finer from thence than ever M. la 
Cour knew. 

The firſt ſort, or the oval ſhaped prne-apple, with a 
whitiſh fleth, is the moſt common in Europe; but the 
1-cond, or pyramidal pince-apple, with a yellowith fleth, 
called the ſugar-loaf pine, is greatly preferable to it, be- 
ing much larger and better flavoured, and the juice be- 
ing leſs aſtringent, the fruit may be caten with leſs dan- 
ger in large quantities. This uſually produces fix or 
ſeven ſuckers alſo under the fruit, from whence it may 
be propagated, and theretore is the molt fit for culture 
ot any. "The third ſort, or pinc-apple with ſmooth leaves, 
is propagated merely as a curioſity, the fruit being much 
inferior to that of the others. Ihe fixth ſort, or green 
fine-apple, is the molt rare of all, and is had from 
Barbadoes and Montſerrat. The fourth, or that with 
very tmooth graſs-green leaves, is what is called in Ame- 
rica the &/yg-pinc. Theſe plants are propagated by plant- 
ing the crowns or ſuckers : theſe, after having been laid 
to dry in a warm place tour or ſive days, arc to be ſet in 
pots of hve or lix inches over at the top, filled with good 
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freſh light earth, mixed with a little rotten dung; ty 
mixture mult be often turned, for eight or twelve mo * 
to make it mix the more perfectly. The moſt = 
compoſt mould for the pine plant, ſays Mr. Speec * 
prepared by paring off the turf of a paſture, where he 
ſoil is a ſtrong rich loam, and of a reddiſh colour 1 
two inches thick; and laying it with the graſs ſide do q 
wards, and one courſe thick in the pens of {lice pity? 
tures, where it may continue two, three, or more — 
being enriched by their urine and dung, and reduced by 
the treading of their feet. When it has lain in the 

till the quantity of ſheep's dung conſtitutes about ca 
third part, it may be laid in a heap for at leaſt fix months, 
being often turned in that time: three wheel-barrows of 
this ſoil, one barrow of vegetable mould from decayed 
oak-leaves, and half a barrow of coarſe ſand, mk, 2 
compolt mould for crowns, ſuckers, and young plants 
Three wheel-barrows of the above ſwarth, two barrows 
of vegetable mould, one of coarſe ſand, and one-fourth 
of a barrow of ſoot, make a compoſt mould for fructin 
plants. The plants, when ſet, muſt have a little wa: 
ter, to ſettle the earth to their roots ; and the pot then 
plunged into a well-tempered bed of tanner's bark. See 
HoT-2ED. 

In rhe ſummer ſeaſon they ſhould be gently watered about 
twice in a week; and once a week over their leaves, in 
order to waſh the filth from them, and to promote the 
growth of the plants. Some perſons frequently (kit 
their plants from pot to pot; but it is not adviſcable to 
remove them oftener than twice in a ſeaſon ; firſt about 
the end of April, and again in the beginning of Auguſt, 
At each of theſe times the bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred, 
and new bark added; and the plants, when they are 
plunged into it, ſhould be gently watered over their 
leaves. Here they may remain till the beginning of No- 
vember; and in the winter ſeaſon they ſhould not he wa- 
tered more than once a week. "Thoſe plants which ſhew 
their fruit ſhould never be removed; becauſe ſhifting 
them at this period will ſtint their growth, an! retard 
their ripening. Ir is now the practice of thoſe who are 
deſirous of propagating this fruit, to erect low ſtoves, 
with pits in them, ſor the hot-bed. Some build them 
with upright glaſſes in front, about four feet high, and 
ſloping glaſſes over theſe, which riſe about ſix feet high, 
ſo that there is juſt height enough for perſons to walk 
upright on the back-fide of the bark-bed. Others make 
only one flope of glaſſes from the top of the ſtove down 
to the plate, which lics about fix or eight inches above 
the bark-pit in the front of the ſtove; but this ſtove is 
ſubject to an inconvenience, as there is no walk in the 
front between the bark-pit and the glaſſes. One of theſe 
ſtoves, about twenty-five ſcet long in the clear, with the 
pit for the tan reaching from end to end, and fix ſcet 
and a half wide, will contain about a hundred plants. 
But it will be neceſſary to have a bark-pit under a deep 
frame, in order to raiſe che young plants; in this bed 
the ſuckers, when they are taken from the old plants, 
and the crowns which come ſrom the fruit, ſhould be 
plunged, ſo that this frame will ſerve to raiſe the young 
plants for ſupplying the ſtove. Theſe young plants, un- 
leſs the frame is built with brick-work, and flucs for 
warming the air, ſhould be removed, in October, int 
the ſtove. In the beginning of March, if there be no 
nurſery for them, they mult be removed into the hot- 
bed, which ſhould be prepared a to:rmight before, that 
the tan may have acquired a proper licat; care being 
taken, that it be not ioo hot. In cold nights, the glafies 
ſhould be covered with mats. A proper diſtance ſhould 
be allowed to the pots in this frame, in order to promote 
the magnitude of the fruit. When the ſun is warm, the 
glaſſes thould be raiſed, in order to let out the {team of 
the bed, and to admit freſh air; and in the middle of the 
day, in very hot weather, it will be proper to thade the 
glaſſes with mats. During the ſummer ſcaſon, theſe 
plants muſt be ſrequeatly watered in ſmall quantities at 
time; and in hot weather they mult have tree air ad- 
mitted to them every day, from ten o'clock till tour, In 
winter the heat of the ſtove is regulated by a therinome- 
ter, which ſhould never be kept to a greater warmth thai 
five or ſix diviſions above ananas, nor ſuffered to be more 
than as many diviſions below it. In winter they will te- 
quire watering only once a week, When the plants 2 
placed into the tan for the winter ſcaton, which ſou! 
be done about the beginning of October, the tau-bed 
ſhould be renewed, adding two-thirds of new tan to one 
third of the old, which will maintain a propel degree Ot 
warmth till February, when it ſhould be ſtirred ag, 
and a load or two of new tan added, fo as to raile the 
bed as much as it ſunk ſince the autumn. In Apt f 
will be proper to ſtir up the tan again; and by SOR 
freſh tan, to renew the warmth of the beg, and forwaic 
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oung plants, which are deſigned to produce fruit the 
blowing year z and the tan-bed, into which theſe are 
lunged, mult be renewed, in order to forward their 
.owrh, that they may have ſtrength enough by autumn 
to produce good fruit. Thoſe plants, which ſhew their 
fruit early in February, will ripen about June; but the 
ſeaſon in which the truit is in greateſt perfection is from 
the beginning of May to the end of September. he 
method of judging when the fruit is ripe is by the ſmell, 
and from obſervation ; nor ſhould it remain ſo long be- 
fore it is cut as to become ſoft to the touch, for it will 
become flat and dead; and it ſhould be cut early in the 
morning, laid in a cool but dry place, preſetving the 
tak and crown upon it, and eaten the ſame day in 
which it is cut. That ſort with green fruit, if ſuffered 
to ripeu well, is of an olive-colour ; but the ſugar-loaf 
ſort is preferable, and is cafily diſtinguiſhed from all the 
others, by the purple ſtripes on the inüde of its leaves. 
The truit, when ripe, is of a paler colour than the 
others, inclining to raw colour. This fort was brought 
from Braſil to Jamaica. The next in goodnels to this is 
the Montſerrat pinr; the leaves of which are of a dark 
brown, inclining to purple on their inſide; and the pro- 
tuber.nces of the fruit are larger and flatter than thoſe 
of the common ſort. Miller, 
One of the principai dilliculties attending the culture of 
the pine-apple has be-n to deſtroy the inſects which inſeſt 
it, hr. Specchley, in a late treatiſe on this ſubject, has 
enumerated thiee ſpecies, viz. the brown turtle-inſect, 
or c:ccus heſpcridum of Linn:eus; the white ſcaly inſect 3 
and the white mcaly crimſon-tinged inſect. The me- 
thods that have been formerly in uſe for extirpating them 
have been to ſhift the plants into ſreſh pots, at the ſame 
time cleanſing their leaves and roots, which is uſually 
denominated a dreſſing. Decoctions made from tobacco, 
wormwood, walnu:t-leaves, henbane, and other herbs of 
a bitter or poiſonous quality, have alſo been generaily 
uſed on this ocahon, to which ſome have added fſnuil, 
ſulphur, and pepper; but none of thele are in their na- 
ture ſufficiently penetrating. And it is well known, that 
ſhitting and drelling the plants conſiderably retard their 
growth, and give them a fickly appearance, eſpecially in 
their fruiting ſeaſon. He therefore recommends the fol- 
lowing receipt : take ore pound of quickfilver; put it 
into a glazed veſſel, with one gallon of boiling water; 
let it ſtand till it becomes cold, and pour off the water 
for uſe. Repeat this on the ſame quickſilver, till a fuf- 
ficient number of gallons is provided; then to every ga- 
lon of this mercurial water add fix ounces of ſoti green 
ſoap, diſſolved in a portion of it; let the mixture be 
mi;k-warm when it is uſed ; then tie the leaves of the 
large ſized planis together; take them out of the pots, 
and diveſt them of their leaves, and dip them wholly in 
the mixture for three minutes, and ſet them out in the 
open air to dry, with their roots downwards; in a few 
hours repeat the operation a ſecond time, having added 
one table-ſpoonful of ſweet oil to every gallon oi the 
mixture z then ſet them to dry, with their tops down- 
wards, and aſterwards remove them to the hot-houle. 
The molt cligible ſealons are March and September. 
The fame writer has alſo deſcribed a method of raiſing 
pines without the uſe of tanner'> bark, or, at moſt, with 
only a covering of tan two inches thick, viz. by oak- 
leaves, collected in the fall of the year, laid in heaps fix 
or ſeven feet thick to couch, well trodden, and occali- 
onally moittened, tor five or fix weeks, which, he ſays, 
are ſuperior to bark for this uſe. See Dr. Hunter's edi- 
tion of Evelyn's Siiva, 1776. 
A ſimilar idea of uſing the decayed leaves of trees in the 
hot-houſe was before ſuggeſted by Mr. Clark of Chiſ- 
wick, and applied to the culture of melons. It appears, 
that leaves under proper management, i. e. after fer- 
mentation, &c. are a molt valuable manure ; mixed with 
dung they make the beſt hot-beds, which preſerve their 
heat much longer than thoſe which are made entirely 
with dung. Beſides, when reduced to black vegetabir 
mouid, and mixed with compoſt of earth, they are ſu— 
perior to every other for flowers, as well as for all plants 
at grow in pots. 
William Baſtard, eſq. has deſcribed a method of raiſing 
Pne-apples in water. The plant containeq in a pot of 
carth is placed in a pan, which is always kept full ol 
Vater, and which (ſtands on a ſhelf near the higheſt, and 
conſequently the moſt heated, part of the back-wall of 
the hot-houſe, ſo that the pine plants ſtand as near as 
polibie to the glaſs, without abſolutely touching it. The 
ruit raiſed in this manner is ſaid to be always much 
arger, as well as better flavoured, than when it is ri- 
pened in a bark-bed. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part ii. 
at, 33. 

Pixr-dpple, in Metallurgy, a word uſed to expreſs a ſort 
of mould, uſed in the refining filver. It has this name 
irom its ſhape, reſembling the fruit of that name. 

Vor. III. Ne 269. | 
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| When the refiners have taken the mixture of the ſilver 
and mercury together out of the cauldron, and ſtrained it 

through two coarſe wetted cloths, to make it the thicker, 
they then beat it with a ſort of hattledores, to drive out 
yet more of the quickſilver; and {training it again after 
this, they take out the remaining thick amalgam, and 
forming it inte, little pellets, they put theſe carefully into 
the moulds called pine-cpples, preſſing them down. The 
amalgam, when put into this veſſel or mould, is uſually 
ſo rich as to be about one fifth flyer. The manner of 
diveſting this of the quickſilver afterwards is by means 
of fire; in which the quickſilver riſes in vapour, and 
the ſilver is left pure behind; but the careleſſneſs of the 
workmen in doing this, and particularly the uſing bad 
veſſels, or the nat luting them cloſe, cauſes a watte of 
this mineral greater than could be conceived. Alonſo 
tells us, that in the city of Potoſi alone, at the time of 
his writing, when the trading in metals ran but low, 
above thirty thouſand pieces of eight were waſted in 
quickſilver that was loſt one year with another. To pre- 
vent this, they then principally ſtudied the means of 
keeping the ſilver as dry of quickſilver as they could, in 
the hine- apple; but it then holding fourth-fiſths of the 
whole mals in quickſilver, the great wafte was in the ſe- 
parating it afterwards, 

PiNE-/alt, a name given to a preparation of the bark of the 

pine-tree, uſed as a fort ot teatoning to food in the man- 
ner in which we uſe ſalt. 
The Laplanders are very fond of this; and the manner 
of their preparing it is given in Scheſſer's hiſtory of that 
country: they peel off the bark from the lower part of 
the bodies of thoſe trees, and ſeparating the outer rough 
part, they take the inner bark, which they carefully di- 
vide into its ſeveral thin coats; when they have thus re- 
duced them to as thin picces as they can, they cxpoſe 
them to the ſun in their ſummer months to di and when 
thoroughly dried, they tear them into thin and warte 
ſlips, and put them up in boxes made oi the outer bark 
of other trees freſh taken of. They buy chele Hoxes in 
deep holes dug in the ſands, and let them main thus 
one day; on the day following they b ins together a 
number of ſtumps of trees, and other woo , ard laying 
them over the place where the bark +5 buricd, they {ct 
them on fire; the next day they take out eit buried 
boxes, and the heat having penc:rared fo veer imo the 
earth in a mild degree the bats is toun't to have been 
greatly affected by it, and to have ceceived red colour, 
and a very agreeable flavour, fomew-:1t ſoroctiſh. This 
is their genera! ſauce; they cat 11 with all thou food. as 
we do ſalt, but it his fo ;:ttle of the nature of fait, that 
the name is but ill adpict to it, 
There is another vegetable ſubſtance, which, though of 
a diſagteea')!+ taſte to us, yet cuſtom teaches them to be 
fond of This is the angelica petroſa : they cur the large. 
ſtalks ot this plant before it runs o fed, ad roaſt them; 
they cat this in conſi-.erable quantities with their pine» 
ſalt, and c{teem it not only an agreeable, but a more than 
o, 'narily wholefome fort of food. 

PINEA. or Pic dt, in Commerce, a term uſed in Petru and 
Chili, for a kind of light, porous maſſes. or lumps, 
formed of a mixture of mercury and ſilver- duſt from the 
mines. | 
The ore, or mineral, of ſilver, being dug out of the veins 
of the mine, is brit broken, then ground in mills for the 

urpoſe, driven by water with iron pefiles, each of two 
adac pounds weight. The mincral, thus pulverized, 
is next ſifted ; then worked up, with water, into a paſte; 
which, when halt dry, is cut into pieces, called cuerpes, 
a foot long, weighing each about two thouſand tive 
hundred pounds. 
Each cuerpo is again kneaded up with ſca- ſalt, which, 
dillolving, incorporates with it. They then add mer- 
cury, from ten to twenty pounds tor ach cuerpo, knead- 
ing the paſte afreſh until the mercury be incorporated 
therewith. This office, being excceedi:ipiv dans eious, 
on account of the noxious qualities of the mercury, is 
always made the lot of the poor Indians. | 
This amalgamation is continued for cight or nine days; 
and ſome add lime, lead, or tin ore, &c. to forward it; 
and, in ſome mines, they are obliged to uſe fire. Fo 
try whether or no the mixture and ama gamatton be ſuf— 
ficient, they waſh a piece in water; avd if the mercury 
be white, it is a proof that it has had its eſtect; it back, 
it mult be farther worked. 
When enough, it is fent so the lavatories, which are large 
baſons that empty ſucceſſively into one anothe!. The 
paſte, &c. being laid in the uppermoſt of theſe, the 
earth is then waſhed from it into the reſt by a rivulec 
turned upon it; an Indian, all the while, ſtirring it with 
his feet, and two other Indians doing the like in the other 
baſons. 7 
When the water runs quite clear, out of the baſons, they 


find the mercury and ſilver, at bottom, incorporated. 
11D This 
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This mattet they call pella, and of this tbey form the 
pincas, by expreſſing as much of the mercury as they 
can; firſt, by putting it in woollen bags, and preſſing 
and beating it ſtrongly; then, by ſtamping it in a kind 
of wooden mould, of an octagonal form, at bottom 
whereof is a braſs plate pierced full of little holes. 

The matter, being taken out of the mould, is Jaid on a 
trivet, under which is a large veſſel full of water; and 
the whole being covered with an earthen head, a fire is 
made around it. 

The mercury ſtill remaining in the maſs is thus reduced 
into fumes, and, at length condenſing, it is precipitated 


into the water, leaving behind it a maſs of filver grains 


of different figures, which, only joining or touching at 
the extremes, render the matter very porous and light. 
This, then, is the pinea, or pigne, which the workmen 
endeavour to ſell ſecretly to veſſels trading to the South 
Sea; and from which thoſe, who have ventured to en- 
gage in ſo dangerous a commerce, have made ſuch vaſt 
gains. Indeed, the traders herein muſt be very careful; 
tor the Spaniſh miners are errant knaves, and to make 
the pignes weigh the more, they make a practice of fill- 
ing the middle with fand, or 1ron. 


PINEAL, pinealis, in Anatomy, a name which Des Cartes 


gives to a {mall gland, in the third veatricle of the brain, 
from its reſemblance to a pine-apple. 

This gland he makes the ſenſorium, or ſeat of the rea 
ſonable ſoul. Other authors call it ceneides and CONA- 
RION. 


PINEI nuclei Maluccani foe purgatorii, J. B. Pinus Indica 


nucleo purgante C. B. PiNE1 nuclei Matuccani. Park. in 
Botany, a ſpecies of the cRoTON in the Linnæan ſyſtem 
There grows, ſays Acoſta, in ſome gardens of Malabar, 
and alſo wild, in ſome woods, a tree of the bignefs of 
a pear-tree, whoſe leaves are of a watry-green beneath, 
and of a deep green on the upper face, and are very ten- 
der and ſoft. They are of a very acrid taſte, and velli- 
cate the tongue for a long while afterwards : the fruit 1s 
triangular, of the fize of a filberd, and divided into 
many capſules, containing each a round fort of white or 
dark greeniſh feed, equal to a pine-kernel, when taken 
out of its ſhell. 

The Indians, as Acoſta ſays, take a couple of the ker- 
nels, peel them, and then pound them, and mix them 
in clytters, againſt difficulty of urine, and the pain of the 
ſciatica ; or exhibit them in cock-broth, for the evacua- 
tion of putrid, ſlimy, groſs, and cold humours, and par- 
ticularly for the cure of an aſthma. They anoint the 
impetigo with theſe kernels, bruiſed in water, and fo 
cure it; but they are very burning. The cathartic pine- 
kernels, as Monardes ſays, purge very ſtrongly bile, 
phlegm, and water; and though milder than filberds, 
excite vomiting. When roalted, they operate with leſs 
violence, and tewer gripes. They ate exhibited in chro- 
nic diſeaſes, and have a peculiar virtue of evacuating 
groſs humours. 

The fruit of this tree is the grana tiglia of other writers, 
It is intenſely hot and acrimonious z and fo violent an 
evacuant, that it cannot be taken with any tolerable ſafcty. 
This, as well as the P:iNHonEs Indice, and AVELLANA 
purgatrix, which is a ſpecies of the JATROPHA, in the 
Linnæan ſyitem, yield upon expreſhon a conſiderable 
quantity of oil, impregnated more or leſs with the taſte 
and purgative quality of the ſeeds ; but they all appear 
too draſtic to he ventured on in ſubſtance. The wood 
and leaves of the plants are likewiſe ſtrong catharties. 


PINGUEDO, in Anatomy, the Latin term for FAT. 


Some reſtrain pingurdo only to that humid ſoft kind of 
fat found in animals, next under the ſkin. See ADEPs. 


PINHONES Indici, the name by which the Portugueſe 


call the purging nuts, as they are called, of America; 
the fruit of the IATRO HA ii, cordatis angulatis in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem, or the ricinoides and curcas of other 
writers. It is called Barbadoes nut; and has an oval, 
walnut-like fruit, with oblong black ſeeds. Their taſte 
is ſweetiſh, nauſeous, and acrid; and they are powerful 
evacuants. In America it is ſaid to be taken in conſi- 
derable quantities, and to purge without much inconve- 
nience. Sec PINE1 nuclei, &c. 


PINGUICULA, in Botany. See BUTTE R-wort. 


It is ſaid, that the unctuous and glutinous juice of the 
pinguicula is uſed in ſome places as a liniment for chaps, 
and as a pomatum for the hair; that new milk, poured 
upon the freth leaves, on a ſtrainer, and, after quick co- 
lature, ſet by for a day or two, becomes thick, tenacious, 
very agreeable, and ſalubrious, and throws off no whey, 
unleſs it be long kept; and that a little of the milk, fo 
thickened, ſerves for bringing freſh milk to the ſame 
tate; that a ſyrup made from the juice and decoctions of 
the leaves in brotlie, are uſed among the common people 
in Wales as cathartics; and that the herb is hurtful to 
cattle that feed upon it. Lewis, 

| 


PINGUIN, in Ornithology, is made a d. 
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birds, of the order of web-footed, by — Ph Hens od 
ents the 


characters of which are, that the bill j 
and bending a little towards the point = Fs. ſtraight, 
vered with ſtrong ſharp ſpines, pointing backward, RE 
wings are very ſmall, pendulous, uſeleſs for ichn. Ge 
covered with mere flat ſhafts ; the body is coy . ry — 
thick ſhort feathers, with broad ſhafts, placed a — 
pactly as ſcales; the legs are ſhort and thick, og 
quite behind; the toes are four, ſtanding forms * 
interior looſe, the reſt webbed; and the tail ig 5 » the 
conſiſting only of broad ſhafts. He has enumer 2 
deſcribed three ſpecies; viz. 1. The Patagopian W 
which inhabits an iſle near the Cape of Good ak 
the coaſts of New Guinea, the iſſe of Deſolation ft 15 
to the Cape, the ſouthern parts of America, and th 1 
among the ice, as high as — lat. 64* 1 bow 5 "voy 
eaſt. It lives much at ſea; the wings act my bo. 
burrows on land, and is analogous to feals. The =. 5 
Pinguin is given to theſe birds, he ſays, Propter pin OE 
nem, on account of their fatneſs ; and he obſerves, * 
it has been corrupted to penguin; ſo that ſome 1 * 
ing it to be a Welch word, ſignifying white head — 
tained ſome hopes of tracing the Britiſh colony, faid to 
have migrated into America, under Madoc Gwineth 
ſon of Owen Gwineth, A. D. 1170. But he adds ; 
the two ſpecies of birds that frequent that coaſt * 
black heads, we muſt reſign every hope, founded on 12 
hypotheſis, of retrieving the Cambrian race in the boars 
world. 2. The lefler pinguin, diomedea demer ſa of Lin- 
neus, or anſer Magellanicus of Cluſius. See Maxellanic 
Goosk. And, 3. The red-footed pinguin, the PHAE. 
TON demerſus of Linnzus, inferior to the laſt in ſze 
with a thick, arched, red bill ; plumage like the former 
in texture; the head, hind part of the neck, and the 
back, of a duſky purpliſh hue, and breaſt and belly 
white; brown wings, with the tips of the larger feathers 
white; inſtead of a tail, a few black briſtles; and red 
legs. It is found on Pinguin iſle, near the Cape of Good 
Hope. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lviii. art. 14. 
The eiNGUiN is of a different genus from thoſe birds. 
PINION, in Aechanics, an arbor, or ſpindle, in the body 
whercot are ſeveral notches, into which catch the teeth, 
of a wheel that ſcrves to turn it round. 
Or a pinion is a leſſer wheel, which plays in the tecth cf 
a larger. See WHEEL, 
In a watch, &c. the notches of a pinion (which are com- 
monly 4, 5, 6, 8, &c.) are called leaves, and not teeth, 
as in other wheels. 
P1x10N H report is that pinion, in a watch, which is com- 
monly fixed on the arbor of a great wheel, and which, 
in old watches, uſed to have but four leaves; it drives 
the dial-wheel, and carries about the hand. 
The quotient, or number of turns, to be laid upon the 
$095 of report, is found by this proportion : as the 
eats in one turn of the great wheel are to the beats in 
an hour; ſo are the hours of the face of the clock (viz. 
12, or 24) to the quotient of the hour-wheel or dial- 
whecl divided by the pinjen of report, that is, by the 
number of turns which the pinie of report hath in one 
turn of the dial-wheel; which, in numbers, is 26928 : 
20196 :: 12 : 9. f 
Or rather thus: as the hours of the watch's going are to 
the numbers of the turns of the fuſee; ſo are the hours 
of the face, to the quotient of the pinion of report. Ii 
the hours be 12, then 16:12:: 12:9. But if 24, the 
roportion is 16: 12 :: 24 : 18. 
his rule may ſerve to lay the prion of report on any 
other wheel, thus : as the beats, in one turn of any wheel, 
are to the beats in an hour; ſo are the hours of the face, 
or dial-plate, of the watch, to the quotient of the dial- 
wheel, divided by the pinion of report, fixed on the ſpin- 
dle of the aforeſaid wheel. Sec CLock and MOVEMENT: 
PINION, flying. See FLYING. 
PINIROLO, in Ornithslozy, the name of a bird of the 
tringa kind, ſomewhat approaching to the fſand-piper, 
but larger; its beak is a little more than a linger's breadth 
long, and black; it is of a mixed cheſnut-colour, and 
brown on the back; and its belly and breaſt are perfectly 
white: it is common in the Italian markets, and very 
much reſembles the common tringa. 
PINK, in Botany. For the characters, ſee DiaNTHUS: 
Of pinks there is a great varicty now cultivated in the 
gardens; the principal of which are, the damalk pint 
the white ſtock, the pheaſant's eye, with double and 
ſingle flowers, varying greatly in their ſize and colour, 
the Cob's pint, Dobſon's pink, white Cob pink, and Pat's 
2 the old man's head, and painted lady pink, 7 ather 
elong to the carnation. : 
The common pinks are propagated either by ſeeds, which 
is the way to obtain new varieties, or by making layers 


of them, as is praCtiſed for carnations; or by ge 
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flips, which, if carefully managed, will take root very 
. 

ey are propagated by ſeeds, there ſhould be care 

raken in the choice of them, and only the ſeeds of the 

beſt ſorts ſaved, where perſons are curious to have the 


fneſt flowers. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring, 


and the plants afterwards treated in the fame manner as 
is directed for the CARNATIONS 3 with this difference 
only, that as the pinks are leſs tender, ſo they may be 
more hardly treated. 'Thoſe which are propagated by 
layers muſt be almoſt managed as the carnation. 

The beſt time to plant the ſlips of pinks is about the end 


of July, when, if there ſhould happen rain, it will be of 


eat ſervice to them; but if the weather be dry, they 
will require to be conſtantly watered every other day, 
until they have taken root; theſe ſhould he planted in a 
ſhady border, and the ground ſhould be dug well, and 
al the clods broken, and if no rain falls, it ſhould be 
well ſoaked with water a ſew hours before the flips arc 
lanted ; then the flips ſhould be taken from the plants, 


and all their lower leaves ſtripped off, and planted as | 


ſoon as poſſible after; tor if they are ſuffered to lie long 
after they are taken from the plants, they will wither 
and ſpoil : theſe need not be planted at a greater diſtance 
than three inches ſquare, and the ground muſt be cloſed 
very hard about them; then they muſt be well watered, 
and this mult be repeated as often as is found neceſſary, 
till the cuttings have taken root; after which they will 
require no other care but to keep them clean from weeds 
till autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted to the 
borders of the flower-garden, where they are to remain. 
There are ſome who plant the flips of pins later in the 
ſeaſon than here directed; but thefe plants are never ſo 
ſtrong, nor flower ſo well as thoſe which are early plant- 
ed. Miller. 

Pixx, Indian, a ſpecies of 1p»mora. See QUAamociir. 

Pixx, Indian, is alſo a ſpecies of /onicera. See Upright 
HoxEYSUCKLE. 

Pixx, Montpelier. Sec APHYLLANTHES, 

Pixk, ſea. See THRIFT. 

Px k, brown, among Paintcrs, is the tinging part of ſome 
vegetable of a yellow or orange-colour, precipitated upon 
the earth of alum, cutile-1111: bone, or ſome ſimilar cal- 
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Pixx, /ight, is of two kinds; the one being the ſame with 


the Dutch pink, = with much leſs colour, ſo that the 
proportion of the French berries and turmeric muſt be 
leſſened to one half : the other is the ſame with the brown 
pink, that is, tranſparent in oil, but with leſs colour. It 
may be prepared by boiling one pound of French berries 
in a gallon of water, for an hour, and adding to the 
ſtrained fluid two pounds of pearl-aſhes, diffolved and 
purified, by filtering through paper; then precipitate 
with alum diſſolved in water, by adding the ſolution gra- 


dually, till the ebullition ceaſes; and proceed as with 
brown PINK. 


PIN Ek, roſe, is a LAKF, the earth or baſis of which is prin- 


cipally chalk, and the tinging ſubſtance is extracted from 
Braſil or Campeachy wood. This pigment, which does 
not ſtand, is ſeldom employed, except ſor the coarſe 
work of houſe-painters, or for paper-hangings, and ſome- 
times with varniſh. It may be prepared by boiling ſix 
pounds of Brafil wood, or three pounds of Braſil and 
three of Campeachy wood, in three gallons of water, in 
which a quarter of a pound of alum has been diſſolved, 
ſor an hour. Purify the fluid, by ſtraining through flan- 
nel, and put back the wood into the boiler with Ge ſame 
quantity of alum, and proceed as before; repeating the 
operation a third time; mix the three quantities of tine- 
ture together, and evaporate them till only two quarts 
of fluid remain. Prepare eight pounds of chalk, by 
wiſhing it over in water, in which a pound of alum has 
bam diſfolved, and afterwards fuſing the chalk from the 
ſalt, formed by the alum, and drying it to the conſiſt- 
ence of a ſtiff clay. Grind the chalk and tinctute toge- 
ther; and lay the maſs to dry out of the ſun or cold air. 
Tae goodneſs of roſe print conſiſts chiefly in the bright- 
neſs of the colour, and fineneſs of its ſubſtance. 


PINK, pinque, Fr. in Sea-Language, is a name given to a 


ſhip with a very narrow ſtern 3 whence all veſſels, how- 
ever ſmall, whoſe ſterns are faſhioned after this manner, 
are called pink-/terned. 


PINNA, or PEN NA, a Latin word ſignifying a FEATHER« 


It is alſo uſed figuratively, in divers arts, to expreſs things 
which bear ſome reſemblance, in form, to ſeathers ; as 
the fins of fiſhes, &c. See Fin, 


PINNA auris, in Anatomy. See EAR. 
PIN NA na is the ſame as ala na/i. See NosE. 
PIN N, acule: PINNARUM, in [chthyology. Every apo- 


careous ſubſtance. When good, it is a concentrated yel- 
low, which, as a pigment, is tranſparent in oil, gives 


the effect of a dark colour, and ſerves for deep ſhades. 
There are many methods of preparing brown pink. One 
of the beſt and moit common methods is the following : 
take of the French berries, one pound; of fuſtic wood 
in chips, half a pound; and of pearl-aſhes, one pound. 
Boil them in a tin-boiler, with a gallon and a half of 
water, for in hour; and then {ſtrain ofF the tincture 
through flannel, while the fluid is boiling hot. Having 
prepared in the mean time a ſolution of a pound and a 
half of alum, put it gradually to the tincture, as long as 
an ebullition thall appear; waſh the ſediment, as in the 
preparation of LAKES; and when it is brought, by ſil- 
tering through paper with a linen cloth, to a proper con- 
ſiſtence, dry it on boards in ſquare pieces. Or, it may 
be made without the uſe of ſalts, by boiling two pounds 
of the berrics in a gailon of water for two hours, and 
ſtaining off the tincture through flannel. In the mean 
tine prepare a pound and a half of cuttle-fiſh bone, by 
levigating the ſoft inner part with water on a marble ; 
add this to the tincture, and evaporate them in balneo 
Mariz till the matter becomes of a ſtiff conſiſtence; 
when the whole has been well mixed by grinding, let it 
be laid on boards to dry. 
The goodneſs of brown pink muſt be judged of by its 
traniparency, and force of colour, when mixed with oil; 
but its qualities of ſtanding well, and not fattening in oil, 
in both which reſpects it is commonly defective, can 
i only be aſcertained by trial and experience. 

Pixx, Dutch, is a pigment formed of chalk, coloured with 
the tinging particles of French berries, or other veget- 
ables. It is principally uſed for coarſer purpoſes in wa- 


ter. It may be made by boiling one pound of French 


ICs, and four ounces of powdered turmeric root in a 
gallon of water ſor two hours, and then ſtraining off the 
tincture through flannel, and boiling it again with an 
ounce of alum, till it be evaporated to one quart. Pre- 
pare in the mean time four pounds of chalk, by waſhing 
it over, and afterwards drying it; and mix the chalk 
with the tinckure, by grinding them together, and then 
ty it on boards. It is ſometimes prepared in the ſame 
manner with {tarch and white lead. Its goodneſs con- 


ns in its bei rok: 7 Y b 0 
wright s being of a tull gold-coloured yellow, and very 


I\ © * .* . * 
2 Eng liſh, is only a liter and coarſer kind of Dutch 
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and may be prepared in the ſame manner, the 
8 of chalk being increaſed in proportion, as it is 
ended to be inferior to the Dutch, | 


PINNARUM radii. 
PIN Na, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zzology, is a genus of 


phyſis, or eminence on the head or body of a fiſh, which 
is ſo ſharp at the end as to be capable of pricking, is 
called an aculeus; but the aculei pinnarum in particular 
are thoſe prickly radii or bones, which ſerve to ſupport 
the fins; and being carried out beyond the rim of the 
membrane, end in ſo many points. 

"Theſe aculei are ſimple cylindric officles ; whereas the 
other oſſicles, which ſuſtain the fins, are leſs rigid, and 
are bent and not prickly; and theſe are not ſimple, but 
are compoſed each of two oſſicles cloſely cohering one 
to another. Many of theſe rad: are divaricated at their 
extremity into two, three, or more branches; theſe, 
when they are carried out beyond the rim of the mem- 
brane, are harmleſs, and are ſeen to be compoſed of two 
oſſicles, as the body of the radius is. The aculei of the 
back and belly of all fiſhes are ſo far of the ſame nature, 
that they never ſtand ſingle, as ſome have ſuppoſed them 
to do in particular inſtances ; but they are always con- 
nected one to the other at the bottom by a membrane, 
though that be ever ſo ſmall and low, as in ſome it is 
ſcarce viſible. 


See Rani pinnarum. 


the teſlacea worms. Its animal is a flug; it is bivalve, 
fragile, and furniſhed with a beartl; it gapes at one end, 
and has a hinge without a tooth. Linnzus enumerates 
eight ſpecies. 
The pinna marina is a ſhell-fiſh like the muſcle, held in 
its place by a number of threads, which proceed from 
its body, and are fixed to any adjoining ſubſtance, and 
is one of thoſe fiſh, which, like the muſcle, has a power 
of ſpinning in the manner of the ſpider and caterpillar. 
The threads which theſe fiſh ſpin are infinitely finer and 
ſlenderer than thoſe of the muſcle, notwithſtanding that 
the ſiſh is vaſtly larger; its ſhells being often found two 
feet long. Theſe threads are indeed ſcarce leſs fine than 
the gngle filk threads of the ſilk-worm, and like it have 
in all times been worked into uſe. The fineſt kind of 
the byilus of the ancients was 2 out of theſe 
threads, and at preſent they are manufactured at Palermo, 
and at many other places, into gloves, ſtockings, and 
other ſorts of wearing apparel. 
It is eaſy to conceive, that threads ſo fine as theſe can be 
of no great ſtrength ; but what is wanting in the force 
of each, is made up in the number of them; which are 
ſpun by every fiſh, for this is almoſt infinite. 'They dif- 
fer in nothing from the threads of the muſcles _—_ 
oy 


PIN 


their ſineneſs and their length; which is in theſe muck | 

reater, and therefore makes them much the more va- 
fuable. They are probably formed in the ſame manner 
with thoſe of the muſcles; and the pinna may be called, 
by way of diſtinckion, the ſilk-worm of the ſea z and the 
muſcle, the caterpillar. See Tab. of Shells, N“ 20 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 

PIN NARUM dilatater profrius, in Anatomy, à name given 
by Santorini to one of the muſcles of the face, which he 
has alſo called myrii/ormis naſi, and which Cowper has 

called deprefſor labii ſupericris, five conſtriftor ale naſi, 
and Albinus the DEPR#$SOR ade na/t. 

PINN ACE, a ſmall veſſel, navigated with fails and oars, 

q aad carrying generally two malts ; chiefly uſed as a ſcout 

for inteiligence, and for landing of men. 

One of the boats belonging to a great man of war, ſerv- 
ing to carry the oihcers to and from the ſhore, is alſo 
called the pinnace. It reſembles a barge, but never rows 
more than eight oars, whereas a. barge properly never 
rows leſs than ten. Pinnaces are for the accommodation 
of lieutenants, &c. as barges are for admirals and cap- 
tains of ſhips of war. , 

PINNACLE, from pinna, or pinnaculum, in Architecture, 
the top or roof of a houſe, terminating in a point. 

This kind of roof, among the ancients, was appropriated 
to temples; their ordinary roofs were all flat, or made in 
the platform-way. 

It was from the pinnacle, that the form of the pediment 
took its rile. 

PINNATED /, among Betani/ts. See Leap. 

PINNATIFID ., among Botaniſis. Sce LEAF. 

PINNA'TUS, in Heraldry, a term uſed by the Latin wri- 
ters on theſe ſubjects, to expreſs that ſort of line in arms 
which is called by our heralds the EMBATTLED line, or 
crenelle. It is alſo called by ſome linea pinnis aſperata, 
and by Sylveſter Petro Sancto murales pinnulg. When 
this line is only embattled on one fide, it is properly ex- 
preſied by this word; but when it is embattled on both 
files, as in ſome arms, it is called breteſſe and contre 
bi cteſſe. 

PINNING, in Building, the faſtening of tiles together, 
with pins of heart of oak; for the covering of a houſe, 
&. 

PINNIR API, in Antiquity, an order of GLADIATORS, 
who being matched with the SAMNITES, uſed to catch 
at the pinnc which adorned their helmets, and bear them 
off in triumph, as marks of victory. 

PINT, pinta, a veſſel or meaſure uſed in eſtimating the 
quantity of liguids, znd even ſometimes of dry things. 
Budzvs derives the word pint from the Greek wwiz; 
others from the German pint, a little meaſure of wine; 
Nicod from the Greek wii, to drink. 

The Englith pint is twofold ; the one for wine-meaſure, 
the other for beer and ale-mcafure, 
The wine pi! is ſaid to contain a full pound, avoirdu- 
pois, of common running water; two hut make a quart, 
two quarts a pottle, two potties a galion, &c. 
The Paris hit is eſtimated at one fixth of the ancient 
congius, and contains two pounds of common water, and 
is therefore nearly equal to an Engliſh wine quart ; it is 
divided into chopines, which ſome call ſeptiers; the ſep- 
tier into two demiſeptiers, the demiſeptier into two 
poiſlons, cach poiſſon containing ſix cubic inches. TWO 
| pints make a quart, quarieau, which ſome call a pot: 
| the pit of St. Denis is almoſt double that of Paris. 

| In the Engiith beer-meaſure, the piut is the eighth part 

| of a GALLONz confequently contains 354 cubical 

inches. 

! As to the pint uſed in Scotland, there are different opi- 

| nious concerning the number of cubical inches it contains. 

Dr. Gregory makes them 109 : others, from ſeveral care- 
ful menſurations of the ſtandard kept at Edinburgh, 
make the Scotch pint to contain 10375; and thoſe in 


f 

1 common ule arc ſaid to contain betwixt 105 and 106 cu- 
4 bical inches. Another experiment was made with a caſk, 
j which was found to contain 467 Scotch pints, and 18; 
L Eugliſh ale gallons, Suppoling this menſuration juſt, 


the Scotch pint will be to the Euglith ale gallon as 289 to 

750; and if the Engliſh ale gallon be ſuppoſed to con- 

tain 282 cubical inches, the Scotch pint will contain 

| 108.664 ſach inches. 

| IAO, or Aria Avis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 

| given by the ancient Roman authors to the GUINE 4- 

hen. 

| PIN TELE, in Artillery, a long iron bolt, fixed upon the 

middle of the limber bolſter, to go through the hole made 

in the trail-tranſom of a field-carriage, when it is to be 
tranſported from one place to another. The hole through 
which the pintle patics is wider above than below, in 
order to leave 100m for the pirtle to play in. 

PixTLe-plute is a flat iron, through which the 5e paſſes, 
and nailed to both ſides of the bollter, with eight dia- 
mond-hcadcd nails, , 
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PINTE E-wa/hery an iron ring, through which the bat 
| 1b. 


paſſes, placed cloſe to the 
upon. 

3 E, pricf's in Botany. See Ware-robin 

2INTLES, in a Ship, are hooks by which t | 
to the . 4 . hangs 

PINUS, See Pive-tree. 

PIONEER, in Vun, a labourer emploved in: 
ſmooth the roads, paſs the artillery along pk gc " 
lines and trenches, mines, and other works. F 
Menage derives the word from the Latin peditones, à di 
— - 47 ag ie gs deduces it from the Prones, 
a people of Aſia, whoſe principal emplo E 
dig the earth in mines, &. g 8 
Moſt of the foreign regiments of artillery have half a 
company of pionecrs well inſtructed in their buſinec 
Our regiments of infantry and cavalry have three or ow 
pioneers each, provided with aprons, hatchets, ſaw: 
ſpades, and pick-axes. They have alſo a cap with a les 
thern crown, and a black bear- ſcin front, on which is the 
king's creſt in white, on a red ground, and the number 
of the regiment on the back part of the cap. 

PIONY, peonia, in Botany, a genus of the pelyandria di 
gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a 
permanent empalement, compoſed of five concave, te- 
flexed leaves; the flower has five large, roundiſh, par 
cave petals, which ſpread open, and a great numher of 
ſhort hairy ſtamina, with two, three, or four, oval. erect 
hairy germina in the centre, having no ſtyles ; the ger- 
mina afterward become ſo many oval, oblong, reflex: d 
hairy capfules, having each one cell opening longitnci- 

nally, containing ſeveral oval, ſhining-coloured ſeeds 

fixed to the furrows. Linnzus reckons two, and Miller 
ſix ſpecics. 

The ſeveral ſorts of this plant, » {th double flowers, are 

all very hardy, and will grow in t any foil and ſitu- 

ation; they are propagated by parting he roots, which 
multiply very faſt. They thould be plantc4 in Auguſt, 
or the beginning of September, and will then flower the 
ſucceeding ſummer. Ihe off-ſets ſhould not be too ſmall, 
and ſhould all have a fair bud or eye. The tingle kinds 
may alſo be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in Auguſt 
in a light earth, and managing them in the method of all 
other ſeedling plants. There may probably be ſome 
good varieties of the flowers produced this way. The 
ſingle Portugal pieny is of ſo ſweet a ſmell as to deſerre 


iter for the trail to more 


dig 


| a place in any garden, though but a ſingle flower. 


Miller. 
'The roots, flowers, and ſeeds, of the male and female 
piony, are looked upon as lightly anodyne and corrobo- 
rant; to the latter of which virtues they appear to have 
ſome claim. They have been principally recommended 
in ſpaſmodic and epileptic complaints; in which Dr. 
Lewis apprehends their effects are not very conſiderable. 

PIP, or PEP, pepia, a diſeaſe among poultry, conliiting of 
a white thin ſkin, or film, that grows under the tip of 
the tongue, and hinders their feeding. 
It uſually ariſes from want of water, or from the drink- 
ing puddle-water, or eating filthy meat. It is cured by 
pulling off che film with the fingers, and rubbing the 
tongue with ſalt. Hawks are particularly liable to this 
diſeaſe, eſpecially from feeding on ſtinking fleth. 

PIPE, in Building, &c. a canal or conduit for the convey- 
ance of water, and other liquids. 
Pipes for water, water-engines, &c. are uſually of lead, 
iron, earth, or wood. The latter are commonly either 
oak or alder. 
Thoſe of iron arc caſt in the forges; their uſual length 
is about two feet and a half; ſeveral of theſe are com- 
monly faſtened together, by means of four ſcrews at each 
end, with leather, or old hat, between them, to ſtop the 
watcr. 
Thoſe of earth are made by the potters. Theſe are fitted 
into one another, one end being always made wider than 
the other. : 
To join them the cloſer, and prevent their leaking, they 
are covered with pitch and tow. Their length is uſually 
about the ſame with that of the iron pie. c 
The wooden pipes are bored with large iron augres o 
different ſizes, ſucceeding one another from leis to larger; 
the firſt pointed, the reſt formed ſpoon-wile, increaſing, 
in diameter, from one inch to ſix. Sce BON of e 
ter-pipes, They are fitted into the extremities of eac 
other, and are fold by the foot. 4 the 
Leaden pipes are of two kinds; the one ſoldere oy 
other not ſoldered : for the conſtruction of cach 
whereof, ſee PLUMBERY. 

For the P1PEs of organs. See ORCAN» 

Bag-Piept. See BAG-PIPE. 3 

Piys is alſo a popular machine uſed in the ſmoking 0 1. 
bacco; 68 of a long ſlender tube, made f wy 
or clay; having, at one end, a little vaſe, or kuf 


the 
called the bo:v/, for the reception of the tobacco Be 
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fumes whereof are drawn by the mouth through the 
end. 

oo are made of various faſhions, long, ſhort, plain, 
worked, white, varniſhed, unvarniſhed, and of various 
colours, &c. The Turks uſe pipes three or four feet 
Jong, made of ruſhes, or of wood bored; at the end 
whereof they fix a kind of nut, of baked earth, which 
ſerves as a bowl, and which they take off after ſmoking. 
Thoſe they carry with them when they travel, they have 
made in two or three joints, to put into a bag; they 
cover the tube ſometimes with cloth, and dip it in water 
to make it ſmoke cool. ; 
The inſtrument uſed by the Perſians for ſmoking, and 
called nargury, is ſo conſtructed, that the ſmoke of the 
tobacco paſſes through water before it comes into the 
mouth. | : 

Pryr-fi/b. See Acus and Topacco-pipe fiſh. 

pipe, Horn. See Horn Pi pe. 

pibk-tree, in Botany. See PHILADELPHUS and LILAC. 

pip k-trec, pudding. See CASSIA. 

Pies, in Mining, is where the ore runs forwards endways 
in a hole, and doth not fink downwards, or in a vein. 
Pier, air, an invention of the late ingenious Mr. Sutton, 
to clear ſhips of foul air. This he does by a pipe, the 
branches of which ate laid in the hold, and the extre 
mity of which 1s fixed into the aſh-hole of the furnace. 
Mr. Watſon has ſhewn how theſe pipes may be laid, fo 
as to be no way inconvenient, and relates the ſucceſs of 
a trial of them, made on a hulk. See Phil. Tranſ. N? 

2 » 32> 
Ve bore now three different contrivances publiſhed for 
cleaning ſhips, and other cloſe places, of foul air. 
One by Dr. Deſaguliers, which will change the air in the 
chamber of ſick people, in a little time; either by draw- 
ing out the foul air, or driving in freſh ; or doing both 
ſoccethvely, without opening doors or windows. See 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 437. 
The other by Mr. Sutton before mentioned; and the 
third by means of Dr. Hale's ventilators, which ſeems to 
be the molt expeditious and ſimple method. See V Ex- 
TILATOR. 

Pipe, pipa, in Law, is a roll in the exchequer, called alſo 
the great roll. 

PiyE-oeffice is an office wherein a perſon called the clerk of 
the pipe, makes out leaſes of crown lands, by warrant 
from the lord-treaſurer, or commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury, or chancellor of the cxchequer. | 
Clerk of the pipe makes up all accounts of ſheriffs, &c. 
and gives the accomprants their quietus eſt. 'To this 
oflice are brought al! accompts which paſs the remem- 
brancer's office, and remain there; that if any ſtated 
debt be due from any perſon, the ſame may be drawn 
down into the great roll of the pipe, from the form of 
which he derives his name; upon which the comptroller 
iſſues out a writ, called the ſummons of the pipe, for re- 
covery thereof. And if there be no goods or chattels, 
the clerk then draws down the debts to the lord-trea- 
ſurer's remembrancer, to write eſtreats againſt their 
lands. 

All rallies, which vouch the payment of any ſum con- 
tained in ſuch accompts, are examined, and allowed, by 
the chief ſecondary of the pipe. 

Beſides the chief clerk, and his deputy, in this office are 
a firſt and ſecond ſecondary, fix. attorneys, or ſworn 
clerks, and a comptroller, deputy aud cierk, board-end 
clerks, and bag-bearer. | 

PIPER, in Botany. See PEPPER. 

Pi ER chiape, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the clove-berry-tree, or caſ/ia caryophyllata. 

Pirkx, in /chthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
TRIGLA, with a biſid roſtrum, and tubuloſe noſtrils. It 
is called by the generality of authors LYRA. See TI- 
BICEN. | 

Pires Jamaica, the pepper-tree of Jamaica. See Pi- 
MENTO, | 

Pits Nigrorum, Negro pepper. The plant called at pre- 
lent by this name is the ASIC, or Guinea PEPPER, 
a remarkable herb, bearing large pods as red as coral, of 
which the Cayan butter is made in America. But this 
is not the plant that was anciently known by this name. 
Avicenna and Serapion both mention a plant, which they 
call Au, alſuaden, the Engliſh of which is, the pepper 
of the black pezple. But this was properly what has been 
lince called the Ethiopian pepper z a fort of hot ſeeds ap- 
proaching to the nature of the common pepper, and con- 
ruining ſeveral together in pods. 

It is not caſy, from the accounts we have left, to ſay what 

is; but they have left deſcription enough of it for us 

to ſay what it is not, and to find that they have all been 
miſtaken, who have ſuppoſed it to be either the root tarſi, 

or the bulbus of the A 

43 a Pear, 
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rabians, which laſt was as large 
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PIPER, ſand, in Ornithology. See ARENARIA and SAN p- 
Pipes. £ 

PIPER tavaſci, in Botany, the clove-berry-tree, or caſſia ca- 
ryephyllataz a tree whoſe bark is uſed in medicine. 

PIPERAPIUM, an old name of a plant found in Apu- 
leius, and ſaid to have its name from its heat to the tatte ; 

which was ſo offenſive to the bees, that if a piece. of it 
were hung up in their hive, it would drive them all out. 
This is a very ſtrange account; and as we meet with no- 
thing to countenance it in any other author, there is rea- 
ſon to ſuſpeCt it to be an error; and there ſeems this 
foundation for it. The acorus root is ſaid by Dioſcorides 
to be the root of a plant allied to the papyrus, or paper- 
reed of the river Nile z, and is thence called by that au- 
thor papyraceous. Avicenna and Serapion copy this, and 
liken the acorus plant to the papyrus ; but in all the co- 
pies of the Greek author, it is often found written gere- 

. paxioy. This word peperacion may have been formed by 
Apuleius into piperapium, by way of amendment, and all 
the reſt might be occaſioned by this. 

PIPERITIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 

the momordica, or male ns AM apple. 

PIPERIVORA avis, in Ornithelogy, a name given by ſome 
authors to the TOUCAN, or Braſilian magpye, from its 

feeding on pepper. 

PIPING, in Sea- Langnage. Sce CALL. 

PIPPERIDGE-tree, in Botany. See BARBERRY-tree. 

PIPRA, in Ornithology, a name given by Ariſtotle, and 
other ancient writers, to the picus varius major, the great 
ſpotted wood-pecker, or witwall. 

Pirna, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, a genus of 
the PASSERES. Its characters are, that the bill is thorter 
than the head, three-cornered at the baſe, entire, and 
incurvated at the apex ; the ſeet are formed for walking. 
Linnzus enumerates thirteen ſpecies. 

FIQUE, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by the Spaniards 
to an inſect of the ſize of a flea, called by the Indians 
TUNG. It is common in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and 
eats its way into the fleſh under the nails, &c. 

PIQUET. See PicKtT. 

VIQUETTE, among the Flori/ts, a term uſed for a certain 
ſort of carnations, which have always a white ground, 
and are ſpotted, or, as they call it, pounced with ſcarlet, 
red, purple, or other colours. 

PIQUTTINGA, in /chthyology, the name of a ſmall Ame- 
rican river- fiſn. It ſeldom exceeds two inches in length 
its mouth appears very ſmall, but it can at pleaſure open 
it to a great width; its eyes are very large and black, 
with a ſilvery iris; it has fix fins beſides the tail, which 
is forked; its head is of a filvery white; its back olive 
colour, and its belly and ſides are covered with filvery 
ſcales; the ins are all white, and the ſide- lines are broad, 
and very bright and ſhining. Marggrave. 

PIR A-aca, in Ichthyology, a name by which Marggrave and 
ſome other authors have called a little horned ſiſh of the 
Welt Indies, called by Cluſius and others, the Moxnoce- 
ROS piſcis, or unicorn ſiſh. 

Pik A- acungata, in {chthyology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, 
reſembling the perch in ſize and ſhape. It is of a ſmall 
ſize, ſeldom exceeding four or five inches in length; its 
mouth is ſmall; its tail is forked 3 and it has on the back 
only one long hn, which is ſupported by rigid and prickly 
ſpines; this it can depreſs at pleaſure, and fink within a 
cavity made for it in the back; its ſcales are of a filvery 
white. It is a wholeſome and well-taſted hſh. Marggrave. 

Pik a-bebe, in {chthyslogy, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the MiLvUs, or kite-fiſh. 

Pik a-coaba, in Tchthyology, the name of an American fiſh 
of the truttaceous kind, much eſtecmed for the delicacy 
of its flavour. It grows to about twelve inches in length; 
its noſe is pointed, and its mouth large, but without 


teeth; the upper jaw is longer than the other, and hangs: 


over it in form ot a cartilaginous prominence ; its eyes 
are very large, and its tail forked; under each of the 

ill-fins it has a beard made of fix white filaments, and 
is covered all over wih fiivery ſcales. Marggraxe. 

Pix A-jurumenteca, in {chthys/ogy, the name of a Braſilian 
fiſh, called by many the bocca molle. It lives in the muddy 
bottom of the American ſeas, and is a long-bodied not 
flatted fiſh; it grows to a vaſt ſize, being ſometimes 
caught of nine, and ſometimes even of ten or eleven feet 
long, and two feet and a half thick; it has one long fin 
on the back, the anterior part of which is thin and pel- 
lucid ;- and has a cavity on the back, into which the crea- 
ture can deprets the hu at pleaſure ; its tail is not forked ; 
its ſcales are all of a lilvery colour and brightneſs. It is 

a very well-talted fith. Marggrave. 

PIR a-prxanga, in {c/thyolegy, the name of a Brafilian fiſh 
of the turdus or wraſſe kind, and called by ſome the gar- 
Viſch. Its uſual length is four or five 8 its mouth 
is conſiderably large, and furnithed with very ſmall and 


| ſharp teeth; its head is (mall, but its eyes large and pro- 
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ininent z the pupil of a fine turquoiſe colour, and the iris 
yellow and red in various ſhades z the coverings of the 
gills end in a triangular figure, and are terminated by a 
ſhort ſpine or prickle ; its ſcales are very ſmall, and fo 
evenly arranged, and cloſely laid on the fleſh, that it is 
very ſmooth to the touch; its tail is not forked, but 
rounded at the end; its whole body, head, tail, and fins, 
are of a pale yellow, variegated all over with very beau- 
tiful blood-coloured ſpots z theſe are round, and of the 
bigneſs of hemp-ſeed on the back and ſides, and ſome- 
thing larger on the belly ; the fins are alſo ſpotred in the 
ſame manner, and are all marked with an edge of red. 
It is caught among the rocks, and about the ſhores, and 
is a very well taſted fiſh. Marggrave. 


PIRANHA, in /chthyo/ogy, a name given to the American 


fiſh more commonly known by the name PIRAYA, 


PIRAQUIBA, or IriRaqQU1B4, in /chthyology, a name ori- 


ginally Braſilian, by which ſome authors expreſs the N E- 
MORA, or ſucking-fiſh. 


PIRATE, pyrate, pirata, rover z a perſon, or veſſel, that 


robs on the high ſeas, or makes deſcents on the coaſts, 
&c. without the permiſſion, or authority, of any prince 
or ſtate. 
The colours uſually diſplayed by pirates are ſaid to be a 
black field, with a death's head, a, battle-axe, and an hour- 
* f 

y the ancient common law, piracy, if committed by a 
ſubject, was held to be a ſpecics of treaſon, and by an 
alien to be a feiony only; but now, ſince the ſtatute of 
treaſons, 25 Edw. III. cap. 2. it is held to be only fe- 
lony in a ſubject. Formerly it was only cognizable by 
the admiralty courts, which proceed by the rules of the 
civil law; but the ſtatute 28 Hen VIII. cap. 15. eſta- 
blithed a new juriſdiction for this purpoſe, which pro- 
ceeds according to the courſe of the common law. Ihe 
offence of piracy, by common law, conſiſts in commit- 
ting thoſe acts of robbery and depredation upon the high 
ſeas, which, if committed upon land, would have 
amounted to felony. But, by ſtatute, ſome other ot- 
fences are made piracy alſo; as by 11 & 12 W. III. cap. 
7. if any natural born ſubject commits any act of hoſti- 
lity upon the high ſeas, againſt others of his majeſty's 
ſubjects, under colour of a commiſſion from any foreign 
power, this, which would be only an act of war in an 
alien, ſhall be conſtrued piracy in a ſubject. And far- 
ther, any commander, or other ſea-faring perſon, be- 
traying his trult, and running away with any ſhip, boat, 
ordnance, ammunition, or goods, or yielding them up 
voluntarily to a ate, or conſpiring to do theſe acts; or 
any perſon confining the commander of a veſſel, to hin- 
der him from fighting in defence of his ſhip, or to cauſe 
a revolt on board, ſhall, for each of theſe offences, be 
adjudged a pirate, felon, and robber, and ſhall ſuffer 
death, whether he be a principal or acceſſory By 8 
Geo I. cap. 24. the trading with known pirates, or ſur- 
niſhing them with ſtores or ammunition. or fitting out 
any veſſel for that purpoſe, or in any wife conſulting, 
combining, confederating. or correſponding with them ; 


or the forcibly boarding any merchant veſſel, though 
without ſeizing or carrying her off, and deſtroying or 


throwing any of the goods overboard, {hall be deemed 
piracy; and all acceſſories to piracy are declared to be 
principal pirates and felons, without benefit of clergy. 
Commanders or ſeamen wounded, and the widows of 
ſuch as arc flain, in any piratical engagement, ſhall be 
entitled to a bounty, to be divided among them, not ex- 
ceeding one fifticth part of the value of the cargo on 
board; and ſuch wounded ſeamen ſhall be entitled to the 
penſion of Greenwich hoſpital. And it the commander 
{hall behave cowardly, by not defending the ſhip, if the 
carries guns or arms, or ſhall diſcharge the mariners for 
lighting, fo that the ſhip falls into the hands of pirates, 
ſuch commander thall forteit all his wages, and ſutter ſix 
months impriſonment. 

In different parts pirates are differently denominated ; as 
in the Welt Indies, buccaneers, free-booters, &c. In the 
Mediterranean, corſalrs, &Cc. 

Alexander, reproaching a pirate with his condition, was 
anſwered, “If I am a pirate, it is becaute I have only 
« a ſingle veſlel; had J a fleet, 1 ſhould be a mighty 
« conqueror.” 


PIRATE was alſo anciently uſed for the perſon to whoſe 


care the mole, or pier, of a haven, which, in Latin, 
was called pera, was entruſted. 


PiRATE was ſometimes too, according to Spelman, uſed, 


ſor a ſea-captain, or ſoldier. Aſſer, in the life of king 
Alfred, tells us, Juſſit naves longas fabricari, impe/itiſque 
piratis in illis vias maris cuſtodiendas commuſit. 


PIRA'TIA-pra, in /chihyology, the name of an American 


{ea-fiſh, which grows to a very large ſize, and, while 
young, is caten and accounted a delicacy z but, when full 
grown, is too coarte, rank, and ſtrong ; it has fix tins 


beſides the tail, which is made of a very la 
ſomewhat ſquare figure, and is not at all 8 
over of a duſky orange colour, but more obſ. * 
the back than elſewhere ; and its ſides I; 7 
with grey ſpots, ſo diſpoſed as to repreſent a 0 
work. Piſo. 5 
PIR ATTIAPIA, in Jchthyolegy, the name of a Brag 
approaching to the nature of the turdus or — yy bh, 
body is oblong, not flatted, and very thick; why * 
ſiſu, and fometimes grows even to lifty pounds 8 har e 
It is a very delicate and valuable fiſh, Mar 3 Weight, 
PIRAUMBU, in 7c>thyolegy, the name of a —— 
ſomewhat approaching to the nature of the — = 
called by the Portugueſe chayqgnarona. It is of the =_ 
of the carp, and its uſual length is fix or ſeven | "vey 
and its breadth in the broadeſt part about three 2 
but gradually diminiſhing to the tail. It is cau * 
the rocks, and ncar ſhores, and is a well al 4 fe 
Marggrave. 1 
PIRAYA, in chihyo/ogy, the name of a fiſh caueht h 
American rivers. There are two kinds of 1 he * 
growing to a foot long, and very broad in Pro tion 
this loves the muddy bottoms of rivers ; the other is var, 
of the ſame ze, but has two fins on its back 8 
the other lias but one; this loves the ſandy bottims of 
rivers. There is alſo a ſmaller ſpecics of this; al! h k 
are eatable fiſh, FOTO 
PIRIT, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by the peopl- f 
the Philippine iſlands to a peculiar ſpecies of f — 
which is very common with them. It is much 2 
than our common ſparrow, and feeds only on the ſeeds 
of the canary-graſs, which is very common! wild 
there. ow 
PIROUETTE, or PyRrover, in the AIanege, à turn c. 
circumvo,ution which 2 horſe makes, vithout chanoin» 
his ground; his haunches remaining firm in the centre 
and his ſhoulders furniſhing and deſcribing the cid. 
In this action the inner hind-l-g mult not be lifted from 
the ground, but turned round in the ſame place, like s | 
pivot, while the other three legs, and the vody of the 
horſe, turn and wheel rovnd it at the ſame ime. 
The word is French, and literally ſignifies a whirlipig. 
Pirouettes are either of one tread or pifte, or of tus. I he 
firit is an entire {hort turn which the horſe makes vaon 
one tread, and, aimoſt, in one time; in ſuch manner as 
that his head comes to the place where his tail was, with- 
out putting out his haunches. In the pircnette of two 
treads or piftes, he takes a ſmall compaſs of ground, al- 
moſt his length, and marks both with the fore-part and 
the hind. 
PISCARY, piſcaria, in our Ancient Statutes, the liberty of 
fiſhing in another man's waters. 
This differs from a free fiſhery, which is an excluſive 
right: in this laſt a man has a property in the fiſh before 
they are cauglit; in a common of piſcary, not till after- 
wards. 
PISCES, in A/ronomy, the twelfth ſign, or conſtellation, 
of the zodiac. 
The ſtars in Piſces, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, are 38; in 
Tycho's 36; in Hevelius 29; in the Britannic Catalogue 
113: the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereot 
are as follow. 
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4 OROUS animals are ſuch as feed on fiſh, See] pregnated with the virtues of liquid pitch 

RD. repare it, the tar was 1 

PISHAMIN plum, in Botany. See Indian Date PLUM, = 2 and T be waſhed in — 
PISMIRE, in Zoology. Sec Arr. f | Kist manf times; 
| 1 gy ; | after a tedious preparation of this kind, tw and 
PISONIA. in Botany, the name given by Plumier, in ho- were ordered to be put to eight gallo , wh Ounces of it 

nour of Piſo, to a genus of plants, called by Vaillant] is to be ſuffered to work waerder. and th muſt, which 
pentagonotheca. See FINGRIGO. quor to be bottled off. , then the clear li. 

PISSASPHALTUM, or P1ssasPHALTUS, miooarpaaro, This was accounted a warm wine, v 
compounded of mio7a, pitch, and aopanrro;, bitumen, in] cotton, and of an abſterfve acult ery atſtant to con. 

Natural Hiſtory, denotes a native, ſolid bitumen, found] ral: on theſe accounts it was N hx good pecto- 
in the Ceraunian mountains of Apollonia; of an inter-] breaſt, and in obſtructions of * liv 1 Fx wings of the 
mediate nature between pitch and afphaltum. Its cha- rus, if not attended with a fever; ** Pleen, and ute. 
racters are theſe : the pi/aſphalta are fluid mineral bodies, | medicine in coughs and aſthmas of al kind, e 
of a ſomewhat thick conſiſtence, duſky, and opake ; of a PISSOCEROS, 2- tame given by the old _ 
ſtrong ſmell, and readily inflammable, but leaving a re- ſubſtance found very frequent! Ho the ki n 
ſiduum of greyiſh aſhes after burning. conſiſting of a mixture of 2 *. , f bees, and 
There are three known ſpecies of this genus. 1. A thin-| cients were well acquainted with th 0 re 
ner blackiſh kind, called e/rum terre. ' See OIL of the} ſtauce, which was uſed for ſto W 
earth, and PETROL. | chinks in the hives: the Fern lags the cracks and | 
2. A thicker black one, called pi/c/zum Indicum, or BAA of matter uſed by the heed for this x ndecd, three forts | 
BADOES tar. And, 3. A black and viſcous one, called] the p/zccros, and the propolis; Ita ed = metys, | 
ſimply piſſaſphaltum in the ſhops. them all by the general term pro olis proc omen | 
P:/Jaſphaltum is as tough and viſcous as bird- lime, and of | meiys being only the ſame ſabſtaince 8 ws 1/9ceros and 
the ſame conſiſtence when old. It very much reſembles different proportions. "this PROPOL 18 130 A | 
the common black pitch, when ſoftened a little by heat; ſtance, of a ſoft and viſcous conſiſten ves "wy _ | 
and has been generally thought to have ſomething of the| the beds of the poplar and other tre 8 Roe 0 5 
ſmell of that ſubſtance; but this ſeems to have ariſen PISSOSITS, a word uſed by the old PET I 
from its heing too frequently 2dulterated by mixing pitch | the depraved appetite of young wome 3 * N 
with it, and the true genvine ſubſtance has no other] eruption of the mcnſes, and of hana — 8 2 url e 
ſmell than the rank one of all the bitumens, which ſome- |PISTACHIA rerifolia bn Biions 2 nam 1 3 cud, [ 
what reſembles that of oil of amber. It is produced in] by ſome authors to the trifoliate A 1 1 7 Bre N 
—_ 7 of the world, and there are large quantities] ut. f e eee | 
OL it in - 1 1 Ir. s 5 5 
limpid oil r one 25 gan de e my a|PISTACHIA, or N a ſruit brought ſ-om ſever! h 

y n, y es the] parts of Aſia, chiefly from Aleppo and Perſia. WI 
native petrole um, and is too often ſold with us under this] wrapt in all its coats, it is of the lize of a nb _ h 
name, being annually imported in large quantities from but when ſtript of all but its ſhe!! a e nn] h 
thoſe parts of Germany where it is manufactured, and | nut. The kernel! is red without "aa 9 5 5 15 8 8 
_—_— — no particular name in the ſhops of our] taſte is very agrecabie. 8 „ . 

ruggiſts. TP ; 3 n 

Pilſen 88 Pr ; e Word 15 formed from the Latin p:Nlarium, of the " 

fp s much recommended by the ancients for | Greek ra, whence, according to Meuage, the ci. 
external ule, as an emollient, maturant, and digeſtive : Pſittacium took its name. p e A 
VVVVVVVVVCCVCCCVCCCVC rad an 

: « * tree. 

pains of the limbs. They alſo had recourſe to it for] The nuts are to be choſen new, heavy, and full; p 
ſtrengthening the limbs, after the reduction of difloca-| thoſe that arc broken, ſuch as W wh : 
tions. It is little uſed at preſent, the petroleum being | are to be preferred; for nothing de oils ace ihe Gab K 
thought very proper to ſupply its place bo nk . , prog go ghana ey tx 

g y prop pply its placc. Piſiachias are aperitive, and proper to give vigour ; and 
P1isSASPHALTUM is alſo a name given to a factitious ſub-| are uſed in emulſions, &c. in ohthifical and * britical Y 
ſtance, compounded of pitch and aſphaltus, or the true | caſes. They alſo enter ſeveral ragouts, and are 4 f. 0 n 
bitumen Judaicum. made into conſe 1 e i 
; erves, &c. There is likewiſe a kind of 
The coarſeneſs of this, the black colour, and the fetid- | falſe p. ' eats: CAS on 
his, the b , the feti alſe p:/achia, brought ſrom the Caribbee iflands, which h 
neſs of the ſmell, diſtinguiſh it from the true aſphaltum. | ſome confound with the real ones, though very different 
Pis848PHALTUM is alſo uſed, by ſome writers, to denote | both with regard to the plants that produce them and 4 
the Jewiſh pitch, or ſimple aſphaltum. their quality. The ſpurious , plant docs not riſe or 

PISSELZEUM, Tiooe\auo, oleum PICINUM, or oil of pitch, | above a foot high; nor does the fruit grow on tie 
a medicament compounded of oil and pitch. branches, but is found in pods. The pod ſometimes P 
PiSSELAUM Indicum, among Modern Writers, denotes a] only contains a ſingle nut, which refembl2s an olive; but 1 
bituminous ſubſtance brought from the Weſt Indies, po-] uſually ſeveral; and in that caſe they are irregular. TI 

ularly called BARBADOES-tar. The ſubſtance is white, compact, and heavy. 

t is a heavy, thick, and duſky-looking mineral fluid, of | This fruit is rarely eat raw, becauſe of the ill eſſects i 5 
the colour and conſiſtence of common treacle, and of a| produces; it is uſually roaſted or comſited; it is uſed in It 
very opake hue ; it is of a ——— ſmell, faintly ap-] ragouts, and to make ratafia's. ; = 
proaching to that of oil of amber, and 1s very * ful PISTACHIA-tree, black Virginian, a ſpecies of the lan- D 
mable. It is found trickling down the ſides of the moun- | melis. See ite HazLe. * 
tains at the back of ſeveral of our plantations in Ame-|PISTANA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors w 
rica, and is in great eſteem there ſor coughs and difor-] have called the /agittaria aquatica, or Water arrov- wi 
ders of the lungs. We meet with very little in England | head. wet | : 
that 15 genuine, ſeveral different ſophullications of it be-|PIS PATIO, among Pharmaceutic J ritcrs, a word uſed to 7 
ing in common uſe, even upon the ſpot. Sce PETROL.| expreſs that preparation of ſimples which conſiſts in c0- the 
It has a ſtrong ſmell not unlike the common tar, and is] vering them with, or including them in, a paſte, and PST 

j not very pleaſant to ſight or taſte. It is accounted a good | ſending them to a baker's oven till tender throughou'. I giy 
f | Fe and 2 the ſtomach can diſpenſe with it, Squills are ſometimes prepared thus. 2 it 
j will do great fervice in many diſorders of the breaſt, |PISTEREEN, a Spanil} coin, worth about a ſhilling. vel 
ü which has alſo been experienced of common tar. PISTE, in the Manrge, the track or tread, which a horſe SE 
[ PISSEROS, the name of an ointment greatly recommended| makes upon the ground he goes over. PST 
by Hippocrates in many caſes, as in burns, freſh wounds, | The word is E rench, and literally ſignifies a track. gir 
&c. It was made of oil of roſes, bees-wax, and pitch, The piſle of a horſe may be either /ingle or diuble-.— Th 
| roportioned ſo as to give the whole a ſoft conſiſtence. If the rider make him go but an ordinary gallop, 11.2 cl, city 
l t was of the nature of our modern black baſilicon, and] cle, or rather ſquare, he will make but a /ngle He ma 
found a good ointment in many caſes. he either make him gallop with his haunches in, Or $0 bar 

PISSINUM. Pliny ſays it was cuſtomary for the ancients| terra a terra, he will make two , One with the fore- flue 

to hold fleeces of wool over the ſteam of boiling tar, and] part, another with the hind. And the ſame if the rider MST, 

ſqueeze the moiſture from them, which watery ſubſtance] make him paſſage, or go ſideways either in a {trait line, and 

was called piſſmum. or upon a Fears : It! 

Ray will have this to be the ſame with the piſeleum of | PISTIA, watrr-borſe-leck of Egypt, in Potanys the name qua 
the ancients; but Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, thinks] given by Linnzus to a genus of plants of the yuan"! A Th 
the pi//elaum to have been produced from the cones of hexandria clals and order, called kodda-pail by lum: wit 
cedars. What uſe they made of theſe liquors anciently| and in the Hortus Malabaricus. The characters are theo: 8 
is not known; but it may be preſumed they were uſed in| there is no cup; the flower conſiſts of one unequal Pet ln 
medicine, though at preſent it does not appear they are which is cucullated and turbinated, with a hug 2280 | tigt 

uſed — all. lique, and long lip, bent and folded at the ſide; —_ 1 mar 

PISSITES, a name given by the ancients to a wine im-] are no ſtamina, but {ix double antheræ grow te 94 8 
te 
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p1sTIL, amon 


PIS 


ſtigma; the germen of the piſtil is of an oval 
3 the ityle is ſhorter than the flower; the 
0 ma is peltated, and obtuſely divided into fix ſegments; 
„ fruit is a capſule of an oval figure attenuated at the 
* and contains one cell; the ſeeds are truncated. 
15 genus ſeems nearly allied to the birth- worts. There 
5 one ſpecies. 5 a 
Botaniſis, the female organ of generation 
in flowers. It is compoſed of three parts, the germen, 
the ſtyle, and the ſtigma : the germen ſupplies t e place 
of the uterus in plants; its ſhape is various, but it is al- 
urs ſituated at the bottom of the p1i/7il, and contains the 
embryo ſeeds : the ſtyle is a part of various figures alſo, 
but is always placed on the germen; in ſome it is ex- 
nemely ſhort, in others it ſeems entirely wanting : the 
ſligma is alſo of various figures; its place, however, is 


certain, as it always ſtands on the top of the ſtyle, and 


there is no ſtyle, on the top of the germen. EE 
The pi/fil is an efſential part of a flower; and the princi- 
al female organ of generation ; it being in this that the 
{ds or young plants are formed. 

t ariſes — the pedicle of the flower, or the centre, of 
the calyx 3 and at length becomes the young fruit, which 
g ſometimes hid in the calyx, and ſometimes ſtands quite 


The hgure of the piſtil is very different in different flow- | 


ers: ſometimes it is a little ſtalk, which inlarges at the 
two ends like a peſtle z ſometimes it is a mere ſtamen, or 
thread ; ſometimes 1t is round, ſometimes ſquare, triangu- 
lar, oval, &c. We ; 

Almoſt all piffils are furniſhed at top, either with fine 
hairs, which make a kind of velveting ; or with little 
filaments difpoſed in plumes ; or elſe they are beſet with 
little veſicles full of glutinous juice. Bo 

Some flowers have ſeveral pi/tils; or rather the piſtilit ter- 
minate in ſeveral branches or horns, which have their 
riſe from as many young fruits, or as many different cap- 
ſulæ, containing ſeeds. ; 
All theſe pe, whatever form they be in, have certain 
apertures at their tops, or certain clefts continued the 
whole length, to the baſe or embryo of the fruit. This is 
very viſible in the lily, daffodil, and melon, either by 
cleaving the piſtils lengthwiſe, or cutting them tranſverſly. 
If, after cutting the peu of the lily, you immerge one 
extremity in water, and ſuck through the other end, the 
water will riſe through it as * a pipe. 

By opening the piſtils in their different ſtates of growth, 
it appears evidently, that theſe form the young fruits, and 
contain within them the embryos of the ſeeds; whether 
thoſe ſeeds be diffaſed through the whole length of the 
piſtil; or whether they be all incloſed in its baſe ; and that 
they are always open at top, and perforated either more 
or leſs ſenſibly, to the bottom; though this cavity is fre 
quently effaced as the young fruit grows; and ſometimes 
a part of the pH, which Malphigi calls the e, or bod- 
kin, dries and falls off. 

The p17, we have obſerved, is the female organ of ge- 
neration; its baſe does the office of the uterus, or womb, 
in women; and its length that of the vagina. 

lt is encompaſſed with the ſtamina, the apices whereof 
ae full of a fine duſt called farina farcundans ; which 


durſting its veſiculæ, or apices, when mature, is ſhed on 


the upper part of the piſtil, and thence is conveyed by the 
cavity e to the ae uterus; where being fed 
with a fine juice, ſecreted by the petala, it grows, ex- 
pands, and thus forms the embryo of a new plant, &c. 
For a more diſtinct account of the office of the ph in 
the generation of plants, ſee PLANT. 

bTIS, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given to the gum bdellium, particularly to that kind of 
n which was brought from Arabia, and was of a fine 
ſellowiſh white, and in ſmall roun4 drops, or lumps of a 
tundith ſhape, and firm conſiſtence. 


PST OL, a little fire-arm, borne at the ſaddle-bow, at the 


zudle, or in the pocket. 
Me pr/fol is ſaid to have taken its name from Piſtoya, a 
Ay in Italy; where, as Fauchet tells us, it was firſt 
made. Borel derives the word from fiſtula, pipe; the 
= of this piece bearing ſome reſemblance to a 
OLE, doublon, in Commerce, a gold coin ſtruck in Spain, 
and ſeveral parts of Italy, Switzerland, &c. 
its augmentations, and diminutions; which are 
aach ple piſtoles, double piſtoles, and half piſloles. 
* ole 18 about the ſame weight, fineneſs, and value, 
the French louis d'or; viz. it is equal to about ſix- 
k zn . and ſix pence ſterling. 
pain the pole is accounted equal to four of 
or thirty-two rials, or a thouſand and cighty-eight 
. anadis, or a thouſand three hundred and ny marava- 
vof billon; the old money current at Seville and Cadiz, in 


Vu. Ill. No 28 25 per cent. better than the money 


PIT 


| they now reckon by at Madrid, Bilboa, &c. which aug- 


mentation was made by Charles II, in 1668, to prevent 
the exportatation of money out of the kingdom. 
t 


Moſt of the exchanges in Italy are made on the ſoot of 
the piſtole. 


PISTOLOCHIA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 


for the plant of which the Virginian ſnake-root of the 
ſhops is the root. 


PISTON, a part or member in ſeveral machines, partĩcu- 


larly pumps, air-pumps, ſyringes, &c. called alſo the 
embolus, and popularly the ſucker. 

The piſton of a pump is a ſhort cylinder of metal, fixed 
exactly to the cavity of the barrel, or body; and which, 
being worked up and down alternately therein, raiſes the 
water; and when raiſed, preſſes it again, ſo as to make 
it force up a valve wherewith it is furniſhed, and fo eſ- 
cape through the noſe of the uur. 

There are two ſorts of piſlens uſed in pumps; the one 
with a valve, which is called a bucket ; and the other 
without a valve, which is called a roRCER. 


The piſlens of air-pumps, ſyringes, &c. ſee deſcribed un- 
der AIR-PUMP and SYRINGE, 


PISUM, in Botany. See Pr A. 
PIT and gallows, in our Ancient Cuſtoms. See Fu NA and 


Fossa. 


PiTs, brine, the name given by the people of Worceſter- 


ſhire and Cheſhire, to the wells or pits affording the ſalt 
water, out of which they extract the ſalt. 
Theſe waters, though they all contain ſalt, yet have other 
things alſo in them, and theſe not in ſmall quantity. 
They all contain a very large proportion of ſtony matter ; 
this is common to the whole Er, but particular ſubſtances 
beſide this are found in the particular pits. At North- 
wich, in Cheſhire, there are four pits, the water of all 
which ſtinks very ſtrongly of Colphur: and contains ſo 
much vitriol, that it will turn black like ink, with a de- 
coction of galls; yet this is boiled into a very fine and 
pure kind of ſalt, common at our tables under the name 
of baſket ſalt, and having no ſuch properties. 
There is a vaſt quantity of ſtony matter precipitated ſrom 
theſe pans of brine in the boiling them to ſalt; this is partly 
ſaved in ſmall pans ſet at the fide of the boiler, and partly 
precipitates to the bottom of the pan, where it forms a 
cruſt like that at the bottom and ſides of our tea-kettles, 
which the workmen find it neceſſary to remove every 
weck; but there is no vitriol or ſulphur ſeparated. Phit. 
Tranſ. NY 150. | 
In the country near where theſe brine-pits are, the inſtru- 
ments uſed in boring often bring up fine and hard falt ; ſo 
that they give proofs of there being rocks of ſalt in many 
laces. 
Al along the river Weever, on each fide, the earth 
affords brine wherever it is opened: but all theſe are not 
fit for boiling, many of the pits affording a brine too weak 
to be worked to any advantage. The very ſtrongeſt pits 
ſometimes alſo become at once too weak; this is owing to 
the irruption of freſh ſprings into them, and ſometimes the 
river itſelf makes its way into them, and overflows them 
with ſuch a quantity of freſh water, that they are utterly 
ſpoiled. The brine-pits at Weiton near Stafford aiford a 
brine that ſtinks like rotten eggs; this turns inſtantly to 
ink with galls, and purges and vomits violently, if taken 
even in a {mall quantity. This in boiling depotits a white 
flaky ſand, or ſtony matter, without ſmell or taſte, and 
the ſalt is pure and fine. 
The pit at Droitwich, in Worceſterſhire, affords no ſand 
in the boiling, nor any the leaſt ſediment of the ſton 
matter at the bottom of the pan, and the ſalt is the pure 


of all the others: and by the people of the country it is 


eſteemed the moſt wholeſome; becauſe of irs being with- 
out the ſand. 

This and the other pits hereabout, all have the ſmell of 
rotten eggs, eſpecially after a little reſt, as on the Monday 
morning after the Sunday's reſt. If meat be put to pickle 
in the brine of theſe pit, inſtead. of being preſerved it 
will ftink in twenty-four hours, ſometimes in twelve, 
yet they yield the beſt ſalt of any inland pits in the 
world. 

The ſulphur ſpaws of Yorkſhire, which are very nume- 
rous in different parts of the county, all ſtink violently 
of rotten eggs; but if well drawn and worked, they 


would prove as inoffenſive as the reſt, and only fo many 


weaker or ſtronger brine pts; and the ſmell is no other 
than that of the Cheſhire and Staffordſhire brine, when 
it has been left ſome time at reſt. It is remarkable, that 
though the ſtony matter is depoſited in ſuch vaſt plenty 
by the waters of all our ſalt ſprings, it is not found in 


any abundance in thoſe places where ſalt is made out of 
ſea-ſand, as in Lancaſhire and ſome other places; ſo 
that it is much more than the natural quantity of ſpar 
contained in water that is thus depoſited ; and indeed it 
appears from trial, that the brine of our ſalt ſprings, in 
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Pi r, coal. See CoaL. 


general, contains more than twenty times tlie quantity of 
Tpar that common water does. 

This ſtony matter ſeparates itſelf from the water before 
the ſalt does, and thus it appears in many other waters 
impregnated with mineral particles. The vitriolic waters 
all contain ochre and ſalt, and in all theſe the ochre ſe- 
parates itſelf firſt in the boiling, aud then the vitriol; and 
the ſtony matter precipitated from common ſalt ſprings 


affords, on an analyſis, the ſalt called ntrum calcarium, in 
conſiderable abundance. Phil. 'Tranf. NY 156. 


PiT, cock. See Cocx pit. 

Pir, ſaw. Sec Saw. 

PIT of a theatre, all that ſpace between the amphitheatre or 
galleries, and the theatre or ſtage ;z called by the ancients 
orcheſtra; and by the French, parterre. 

This being the moſt commodious part, it was here the 
Roman ſenate was placed. It has its name pit, in Latin 
cavea, from its being ſunk below the level of the ſtage. 

PiT-/i/h, or PrT-vifch, in Ichthyology, the Dutch name of 
an Eaſt Indian fiſh, approaching very much to the na- 
ture of the European turdus, but that it has no ſcales ; | 
its body is not flat but rounded, and is varicgated with 
blue and yellow ſpots; its eyes ſtand very prominent, 
and the fiſh is able, at pleaſure, to thruſt them our or 
draw them in; its back-fin is prickly : it loves muddy 
and foul places, yet is a very well taſted fiſh. 

PITANCIARIUS, P1tTANCIARIUS, or PIETANTIARIUS, 
an office, in the ancient monaſteries, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to provide and diſtribute the pittances of herbs and 
meat amongſt the monks. See P1iT TANCE. 


PITANGUAGUACU, in Ornithology, the name of a Bra- 


ſilian bird of the ſtarling kind, called by the Portugueſe 
there the bemetre. It is of the ſize of the common ſtar- 
ling; its beak is long, thick, and of a pyramidal figure; 
its head broad and flatted ; its neck ſhort, which as it ſits 
it contracts alſo, fo as to make it appear much ſhorter ; 
its legs and feet are of a duſky brown; it has a very loud 
and thrill voice; its head, neck, back, wings, and tail, 
are all of a browniſh black, with a faint admixture of 
green; the lower part of the throat, the breaſt, and the 
belly, are yellow, the upper part of the throat white 
its beak is very ſharp-pointed. 

PITCH, Pix, a tenacious fort of juice, or gum, drawn 
from fatty woods, chiefly from pines and firs; and uſed 
in ſhipping, in medicine, and in various other arts. 
Pitch is properly a juice of the wild e1NE, or pitch- tree; 
and is conceived to be no other than the oil thereof inſpiſ- 
ſated, and turned black, farther than in the balſam. 
For the method of procuring it from the wood of this 
tree, fee PINE. 

The beſt is that brought from Sweden and Norway. Its 
goodneſs conſiſts in its being of a gloſſy black colour, dry, 
and brittle. 
"This is leſs pungent and leſs bitter than the liquid Tar, 
and uſed only in ſome exernal applications, as a warm, ad- 
heſive, reſinous ſubſtance. Neumann obferves, that when 
melted with oils, reſins, and fats, into ointments and 
laſters, the pitch is very apt to ſeparate and precipitate. 
The ancicnts had a peculiar kind of pic called BRUTI1A, 
which was inſpiſſated to a higher than ordinary degree for 
certain uſes z tuch as the receiving a proper quantity of 
bees wax, to render it the zopiſſa uſed in coating the 
botroms of ſhips; which the common pitch could not do, 
being of too ſoft a conſiſtence for this uſe. Pliny tells 
us that it was made in this manner : the wood was cleaved 
and formed into a pile, with proper trenches cut in the 
earth to receive what run from it in burning. When the 
pile was lighted, the firſt thing that flowed into theſe 
trenches was a thin fluid liquor like water. 

PiTCH=trec, in Botany. Sce PiNE=tree. 

PirTcu, Burgundy, is brought to us ſrom Saxony, and is 
ſuppoſed to be a preparation of the fame kind with the 
common ROSIN of the ſhops, only leſs diveſted of the 
oil, made by boiling the common TURPENTINE till it 
acquires a due conſiſtence. 

Pirron, naval, pix navalis, is that drawn from old pines, 
ranged and burnt like charcoal. This, with a mixture of 
tow, or beaten cables, ſerves for the pitching of veſlels. 


PiTch, naval, is alſo a denomination given to that ſcraped | 


from off the ſides of old veſſels; and which is ſuppoſed 
to have acquired an aſtringent virtue, by means of the 
falt water. It ſerves to make plaſters; though it is cer- 
tain the apothecarics uſually ſubſtitute the common black 
pitch in its ſtead. 
Pirch, Greet, or Spaniſh PiTCH, is that boiled in water 
till it has loſt its natural ſmell; upon which it becomes 
dry and friable. | | 
The ancients called it colophony; from Colophon, a city 
in Greece, whence great quantities were brought, 
Pine, 21 of, oleum picinum, is an oil procured from pitch, 
by {cx arating the aqueous matter that ſwims a-top of the 


melted pitch: This, for the great virt . 
is alſo LOW balſam of pitch. x des Atriduteq toit, 
P1TCH, eintment of, in Medicine, is made b 
with an equal weight of mutton ſuet, 
mixture whilſt hot: this is uſed ſometi neſt; 
and ſaid to be particularly ſerviccable a»; 0 
and other Bone oa . aint ſcorbuti 
PITCH, pi/ls of, are made of tar mixed with ſo much d 
dered liquorice, or other ſuch powdered matter pow. 
ſufficient to render it of due conſiſtence for being Has 7 
into pills. . n 
Pircn of Cuſtro, in the Materia Medica, the name * 
by Boccone and ſome other writers, to a thick king by 
bitumen found iſſuing out of the cracks of "Apa + 
near the village of Caſtro ; from whence it has its hits, 1 
is famous inthe eccleſiaſtical ſtate ſor its medicinal — . 
, ucts 
PiTcn, Few's. Sce ASPHALTUM, b. 
Pirch, in Aufic. See GRAVITY of Sound, and Key. 
PiTcn, in Building, denotes the angle or GAL E end 
If the length of each rafter be three · ſourths of the breadii 
of the building, the roof is ſaid to be true pitch. This % 
uſed when the covering is of plain tiles. 22 
If the rafters be longer, it is ſaid to be a high or harp. 
pitched roof; if ſhorter, which ſeidom happens, it is (aid 
to be a low or flat-pitehed roof. 
If the length of the principal rafters be equal to the 
breadth of the building, it 1s called Gothic pitch, This 
is uſed when the covering is of pantiles. 
Tf to rule as a pediment, it is Rid to be pediment pic. 
The perpendicular height of this Pi is equal to 2 of the 
breadth of the building. This pitch is uſed when the 
covering 1s lead. 
PITCHED, in the Sea Language. They fay the maſt is 
pitched, when it is put or let down into the ſtep; alſo the 
maſt is p:tched too far aft, when placed too near the ſtery, 
When a ſhip falls with her head too much into the ſea, or 
beats againſt it ſo as to endanger her top-maſts, they ay, 
ſhe will pitch her maſts by the board. g 
This motion may proceed from two cauſes; the warez 
which agitate the veſſel, and the wind upon the tails, 
which makes her ſtoop to every blaſt thereof. 
PITCHING. Sec PaveMENT. 
PiTCH1NG-pence, a duty, commonly of one penny, paid for 
pitching or ſetting down every ſack of corn, or pack of 
merchandize, in a fair or markct. 
PITCHT, Heulder. See SHOULDER pitcht. 
PITH, in Vegetation, the ſoſt ſpongy ſubſtance contained 
in the central part of plants and trees. As the ſubſtance 
of the trunk in trees ; 6G more woody, the pith is 
compreſſed and ſtraitened to ſuch a degree, that it wholly 
diſappears. 
It is plain from this, that the office of the pit in vegeta- 
tion cannot be very great, ſince it is not of perpetual du- 
ration. By its ſpongy ſtructure, it ſeems fitted to reccive 
any ſu e moiſture that might tranſude through the 
pores of the woody fibres. If by the exceſs of ſuch 
moiſture, or from any other cauſe, it happens to rot and 
periſh, as frequently CR in elms, the tree is found 
to grow full as well without it; a proof it is of uo 
eſſential uſe in vegetation. Bocrhaave, Chem. p. 139. 
The pith of trees is continued farther into their minute 
parts than is generally conceived ; the ſmalleſt branches 
and pedicles of the leaves and flowers have their ſhare: 
it, according to the nature of the tree they belong te; 
and even the middle ribs of the leaves, when examined by 
the microſcope, are not without it: a tranfyeric lection 
of one of theſe ribs of the leaf of a p:thy tree ſhews a 
very beautiful arrangement of veſſels, or little bladucrs, 
containing a quantity of clear liquor, and refembling i 
all reſpects thoſe of which the pith in the branches!“ 
compoſed. The pith in theſe is not round, however, ©» 
in the others, but flat, and runs from one end ot thc fe- 
dicle to the other, in ſorm of a thin white rib, gradually 
leflening to a point. 5 
The pith of plants, in fine, ſeems what the marrow u 
animals, a congeries of an infinite number ot veliclc5 
which ſeem deitined to ſeparate a finer juice than 15 fle. 
ceſſary for the nouriſhment of the coarſer parts of or 
tree. It is obſerved of plants which have a larger that 
ordinary ſhare of pith, that they produce larger 2 
of flowers than others; inſtances of this are ſcen in the 
roſe, the lilac, and the common elder: and in the wi 
laccous plants, the quantity of flowers is not only pr. 
fuſcly large, according to the great quantit) 170 5 
their ſtalks, but the pith ſeems carried up the * — 
way to the ſeeds themſelves; the long ceds of the being 
myers, * wo * ine plants, while not ripe, 
only p:th, em. Acad. Scienc. 17C9» wks 
Dr. Tales ſhews that the pith ſerves toſupply the 22 
moiſture ſor the tender ſhoots of plants, 2 15 * 
figure of theſe may be oblong, and not tou, 
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uit h at ſmall diſtances from each other, which check the 
jateral expanſion - alſo horizontal fibres, which ſerve 
ſame purpole, | 
o e ſame Fort is the pith in the large growing feathers 
of birds; being compoſed of veſicles that can be diſtend- 
ed lengthways, but have ſphincters at the ends, to pre- 
dent too large a lateral dilatation. Vid. Hales's Veget. 
ICS, vol. i. p- 7 

Alke OPEN the ſemivulpa, or ape-fox, a name given 
by Aldrovandus and ſome others, to that ſtrange Amieri- 
ein animal which we call the oss Rt. 

The name is compounded of that of the fox and the ape; 
of the natures of both which animals it is ſuppoſed by 
to participate. 

Att. ny Prat AN. See PyTHIA, and PYTHIAN. 

pITHIAS, or PirHITEs, with ſome writers, a ſort of 
comet, or rather meteor, in form of a tub. Of theſe it 
*: ſaid there are divers kinds, viz. ſome of an oval figure, 
others like a tun or barrel ſet perpendicular, and ſome 
like one inclined, or cut ſhort off; others having a hairy 
train or buſh, &c. 

pITHY USA, in Bztany, a name uſed by many authors for 
a ſmall ſpecies of $PURGE. 

prrr. See PIT. . 

PTTACIUM, Iz, in Surgery, a name which ſome 
authors give to a piece of cloth ſpread with a falve, to be 
laid on a part affected. 

PITTANCE, pietantia, the commons, or allowance of meat, 
be it fiſh, fleſh, or the like, ſtatedly eaten at meals, be- 
ſides bread. : ; iS 
The word is not much uſed except among religious, and 
thoſe who live in college, or community. Du-Cange 
derives it from pifantia, uſed in the lower Latin for a 
monachal portion given to two monks in the ſame diſh, 
conſiſting of ſomething better than pulſe. 

Hence we ſometimes a!ſo find it denote a meal, or com- 
mons, better than ordinary; ſuch as is allowed in com- 
munities on feaſt days. 

Others derive the word a pictate; and others, with Sal- 
maſius, from pittacia, a meſs, or portion, allowed the ſol- 
diers, mentioned in ſeveral laws of the Theodoſian code. 
It is added, that the word pittacia properly fignified a title, 
or written label, added a-top of the veſſel, to ſhew what 
was withinfide, or for whom it was intended. 

PITUINA, in the Materia Medica, a name for the reſin of 
the pitch- tree. | ; 
PITUITA, one of the four humours found in the bodies 
of animals, on which their remperament is commonly 
ſuppoſed to depend. 2 
The pituita, called alſo phlegm, is properly. the molt viſcid 
and glutinous part of the blood, ſeparated in the largeſt 
glands, where the contortions of the arteries are greateit, 
and give the greateſt retardation to the blood's velocity ; 

as in the glands about the mouth and head. 
The claſs of phlegmagogues, as manna, &c. are ſuppoſed 
13 to purge pituita. fo ; 
yſicians give ſeveral epithets to the pita, according to 
its conditions, or qualities; as ſaline, vitreous, Mies, 
acid, &c. 
Pituita is ſuppoſed to be the prevailing humour in cold, 
heavy, flow people, inclined to ſeriouſneſs and ſtudy ;z as 
the bile is in thoſe inclined to war, &c. 
The pituita, diſcharged at the noſtrils, is ſeparated in the 
— . that lines the cavities oſ the noſe, cheeks, &c. 
Its uſe is, to keep that membrane ſoft, and defend it 
from injuries of extraneous bodies, eſpecially thoſe of the 
ar, which paſſes this way, in inſpiration, when the 
mouth is ſhut. 


Oo a ſingular kind of ſubſtance, which ſeems to be neither 
medullary nor glandular. In figure, it is tranſverſely oval 
or oblong, and in the lower part in ſome ſubjects it is 
divided by a ſmall notch with two lobes, like a kidney 
bean, See Tab. Anat. (Angeiole) fig. 1. lit. 6. 

It is of the ſize of a very large pea, and is placed in the 
ſella of the os ſphenoides, under the infundibulum, 
vherewith it communicates ; and covered by the pia ma- 
ter as by a bag; receiving a lympha, or juice, which the 
inſundibulum derives from the 6A choroides, and pi- 
neal gland; and from this lympha does the gland itſelf 
take its name. 

It alſo filtrates a juice itſelf ; ſeparating from the blood a 
— liquor, very ſubtile, and apparently very ſpiritu- 


M. Littre obſerves a ſinus, or reſervoir of blood, which 
touches this gland; and which is open to it in the place 
of contact, ſo that the gland lies partly in the blood. 
us, that author takes to do the office of a balneum 
az, in keeping the gland of the degree of warmth 
acceſlary for the diſcharge of its functions. 
gland is ſound in all quadrupede, fiſhes, and fowls, 
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as well as in men. M. Littre gives an inſtance of a te: 
dious diſeaſe, and at length death, ariſing ſolely from an 
obſtruQtion and inflammation of the piturtary gland. 

PiturTARY membrane, is that which lines the whole in- 

ternal nares, the cellular convolutions, the conchæ, the 
ſides of the ſeptum narium, and, by an uninterrupted 
continuation, the inner ſurface of the ſinus frontales and 
maxillares, and of the duCtus lacrymales, palatini, and 
ſphenoidales. It is likewiſe continued down from the 
nares to the pharynx, ſeptum palati, &c. It is ſo called, 
becauſe it ſeparates from the arterial blood a mucilagi- 
nous lympha called prTurTA. 
This membrane is of different ſtructure in different parts. 
Near the edge of the external nares it is very thin, in 
other places it is thick and ſpongy; it is thickeſt on the 
ſeptum narium, the lower portion of the ititernal nares, 
and the conchæ: in the ſinuſes its texture is more ſlender; 
and on the fide next the perioſteum and perichondrium 
it is furniſhed with many {mall glands. Winſlow. 

PITY, in Ethics. See Compass10n. | 

PITYIDES, a name uſed by ſome authors for the kernels 
incloſed in the cones of the fir or pitch-tree they arc 
recommended by the old phyſicians, in diſorders of the 
breaſt. 

PTITY LISMA, a name of one of the exerciſes deſcribed by 
the ancient phyſicians, as of great ſervice in chronic caſes. 
It conſiſted in a perſon's walking on tip-toe, and ſlretch- 
ing his hands as high above his head as he could, keeping 
the whole body alſo as much upon the ſtretch as miglit 
be. In this condition the patient was to walk as far as 
he was well able, all the while moving about both hands 
as much as he could, in all directions. 

PITYRIASIS, a name given by the ancients to a ſcurſy 
diſorder of the head and eye-brows, and of any other 
part where there is hair. It makes the {kin ſeem as if 
covered with bran, and is attended with a troubleſome 
itching. 

PIVA, in the /talian Mu, a HAUT HOW or corner, 

PIVOT, or Pzvor, a foot or thoe of iron, or other metal, 
uſually conical, or terminating in a point; whereby a 
body intended to turn round, bears on anothcr fixed at 
reſt, and performs its circumvolutions. 

The p:vot uſually bears or turns round in a ſole or piece 
of iron or braſs, hollowed to receive it. 

Large gates, &c. uſually turn on pivots, The ancients 
tell us, they had theatres in Rome, that held cighty thou- 
ſand people, which yet turned on a ſingle poet. 

PLACAGNODIAUGIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 
a genus of ſpars. 

The word is derived from the Greek xxat, a cruſt, ayy:c, 
pure, and Havyre, pellucitl. 

The bodics of this genus are cryſtalline terrene qpars, or 
ſparry bodies with much of the brightneſs and tranſpa- 
rence of cryital, but debaſed by an admixture of earthy 
matter, and are imperfectly pellucid, and formed into 
thin plates with flat ſurfaces, but covercd at times either 
in part or entirely, with tubercles or botrvoide promi- 
nences, and are compoſed of arrangements of oblong 
concretions, of no determinately angular figure. 

Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies, viz. a 
hard ſcmipellucid and yellowiſh brown one; and a brittle 

ellucid and whitiſh one. Hill. 

PLACAGNOSCIERIA, in Natura! Hi/tory, the name of a 
genus of ſpars. | 
The word is derived from the Greek Taat, a ou/?, ag 
pure, and TKIESOG, opake. ü 
The bodies of this genus are dull and opake cryſtalline 


| 


| 
| 
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terrene ſpars, formed into crults, and of an irregular and 
MIVITARY g/and is a gland in the brain, fomewhat difſi- | f l * * 


cult to be ſeen without removing it out of its place; and | 


not ſtriated texture within. 

Of this genus there are three known ſpecies, viz. a hard 
whitiſh brown one, a dull crumbly whitiſh one, and a 
dull pale brown friable one, of a very coarſe texture, 
which encrults the ſides and bottoms of veſſels, in which 
water is frequently boiled. Hill, 

PLACARD, or PLAc ART, PLAcAERT, a foreign term, 

frequent in Gazettes, ſignifying a leaf, or ſhect of paper, 
ſtretched and applied upon a wall, or poſt. Edicts, re- 
gulations, &c. are to be made public in placards. 
The word p/acard is alſo uſed for a libel or lampoon. 
At Rome, placards againſt the pope are frequently fixed, 
in the night-time, to the ſtatue of Paſquin. Sce Pas- 
QUINADE, 

PLACARD, in Architefure, denotes the decoration of the 
door of an apartment, which is ſometimes a corniche 
ſupported by conſoles, 

PLACARD, in Our Cu/toms, denotes a licence whereby a 
perſon is permitted to ſhoot with a gun, or to take other- 
wiſe unlawful game. 

PLACE, lecus, in Philoſopliy, that part of immoveable ſpace 
which any body poſſeſles. 

Ariſtotle, and his followers, divide p/ace into external, 
and inter nal, 


Prace, 


Pract, internal, is that ſpace, or room, which the body 
contains. | | 

PLAcE, external, is that which includes or contains the 
body; which is alſo called, by Ariſtotle, the firſt or con- 
cave and immoveable ſurface of the ambient body. 
It is controverted, in the ſchools, whether internal place 
be a real entity, or only an imaginary being; i. e. whe- 
ther it be any thing intrinſically, or only an aptitude and 
capacity of receiving bodies. 


Some maintain it a poſitive being, incorporeal, eternal, 


independent, and infinite; and aſſert it even to conſtitute 
the immenſity of the Godhead. 

The Carteſians, on the contrary, hold internal place, ab- 
ſtractedly conſidered, to be no other than the very exten- 


fion of the bodies contained therein; and therefore in no 


wiſe different from the bodies themſelves. 

The ſchoolmen likewiſe diſpute, whether external place be 
moveable, or immoveable? Its immobility is argued from 
this conſideration; that what moves, muſt 1 
leave its plare; which it cannot do, if it go along wit 
the moveable. Others charge an abſurdity on this opi- 
nion of Ariſtotle ; viz. that hence it follows, that a body 
really at reſt is continually ſhifting place: a tower, for 
inſtance, on a plain; or a rock in the middle of the fea ; 
becaufe the one and the other are continually incloſed 
with new air, or new water, mult be ſaid to be in mo- 
tion, or to change place. 

To ſolve this difficulty, and ward off the abſurdity which 
follows from Ariſtotle's laying down external place as im- 
moveable, many expedients have been had recourſe to. 
"The Scotiſts contend for p/ace's being only immoveable, 
by equivalence. Thus, when the wind blows, the air 
which inveſted the ſurſace of the tower does indeed recede, 
but then other ſimilar and equivalent air takes place. 
Ihe Thomiſts chuſe to deduce the immobility of external 
place, from its keeping the ſame diftance from the centre, 
and the cardinal points of the world; and the Nomina- 
liſts, from a correſpondence with certain virtual parts of 
the divine immenſity. | 

The Carteſians deny external place to be either a ſurround- 
ing ſurface, or a body ſurrounded, or a mean term be- 
tween the two; and conceive it to be the ſituation of a 
body among adjacent bodies conſidered as at reſt. Thus 
the tower ſhall be deemed to remain in the ſame place, 
though the ambient air be changed; ſince it retains the 


ſame ſituation, with regard to the neighbouring hills, PLACE, excentric, of a planet in its orbit. See EXCENTR1C, 


trees, and other parts of the earth. 
Sir Iſaac Newton better, and more mtelligibly, diſtin- 
guiſhes place into ab/olute, and relative. 

Pact, abſolute, and primary, is that part of infinite and 
immoveable ſpace which a body poſſeſſes. 


ſidered with regard to other adjacent objects. 

Dr. Clark adds another kind of relative place, which he 
calls relatively common place; and defines it, that part cf 
any moveable or meaſurable ſpace which a body poſſeſſes; 
which place moves together with the body. 

PLace, Mr. Locke obſerves, is ſometimes likewiſe taken 
for that portion of infinite fpace poſſeſſed by the material 
world, though this, he adds, were more properly called 
extenſion. 

The proper idea of place, according to him, is the relative 
poſition of any thing, with regard to its diſtance from 
certain fixed points; whence we ſay, a thing has or has 
not changed place ; when its diſtance is, or is not altered 
with refpect to thoſe bodies. 

For the viſion of place, fee Vision, and VISIBLE. 

PL Ace, in Optics, or Optical PLAcx, is the point to which 
the eye refers an object. 

Thus the points D and E Tab. V. Optics. fig. 8g.) to 
which two ſpeQators in & and e refer the objedt C are 
called optic places. 

Here, if a right line joining the optic places D and E, be 
parallel to a right line pathng through the eyes of the 
ſpeCtators d, e; the diſtance of the optic places D, E will 


be to the diſtance of the ſpectators d and e, as the di- 


ſtance of one of the optic places from the place of the 
object EC, to the diſtance of the other ſpeQator from 
the ſame object 4 C. 

Pr. Ack, optic, of a ſtar, is a point in the ſurface of the 
mundane ſphere as C or B Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 27.) 
wherein a fpeCtator in E, or J, ſees the centre of the 
ſtar 8. 

This is divided into true, and apparent. 

PLACE, true, or real optic, is that point of the ſurface of 
the ſphere B, wherein a ſpectator, placed in the centre 
of the earth, ſees the centre of the ſtar, or phenomenon. 
Or it is a point among the fixed ſtars, determined by a 
line drawn from the centre of the earth through that of 
the ſtar, and terminated in B among the ſtars. | 

PLace, apparent, or viſible optic, is that point of the ſur- 
face of the ſphere, wherein a ſpeCtator, placed on the 
ſurface of the earth in E, ſees the centre of the ſtar 8. | 


: 
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PLACE, heliccentric, of a planet. Sce Het1iocexraic, 


| 


PL, ACE, relative, and poop i is the ſpace it poſſeſſes, con- PL ACE of radiation, in Optics, is the interval, or ſpace in 


PLA 


Or a point C found by a line paſſing from the ſ 
4 0 peclatopz 
on on the ſtar, and terminated in the ſphere of the 
The diſtance between the two optic þ/ 
call the PARALLAx. 8 pele Places makes what ve 
"The apparent place, in optics, is differe 
one; tor when, ” refraQtion through glaſſes, 4h 
cel of rays which falls on the pupil of the eye bow on 
point of any near object, is made to flow as cloſe 5 
ther, as that which comes from a diſtant one; or when 
by the ſame means, the rays coming from diſtant oh; a 
are made to diverge as much as if they flowed "I - 
ones; then the eye muſt neceſſatily ſee the place of the 
object changed : which change is its apparent place To 
If an object be 2 nearer to a convex glaſs than is th 
diſtance of its focus, its apparent place may be determ; ; 
ed: but if the wor ts be in the ſocus of the glaſs, the "Rs 
apparens of the object cannot be determined; only ti 
8 will A vaſtly NA p 
or can the locus apparens etermined if t f 

beyond the focus X convex glaſs : but if = ar 
3 4 * r _ glaſs than its "BE and 
the eye lie ond the diſtinct baſe, its app, 3 
be in the d bes, See Law, ee 

PLACE of the /an, a flar, or planet, (imply, denotes the f 
and degree of the zodiac, which the luminary is in, 5 
Or, it is that degree of the ecliptic, reckoned ſrom the 
beginning of Aries, which the planet's or ftar's circle of 
longitude cuts : and therefore it coincides with the 
tude of the ſun, planet, or ſtar. 
As the fine of the ſun's greateſt declination 239 3c': tg 
the (ine of any preſent declination given or obſerved, v. pr. 
239157: ſo is radius 10: to the Fac of his longitude 809 
52 which, if the inclination were north, would give 205 51 
of Gemini, if ſouth, 20®52' of Capricorn, ſor the ſun's place. 

PLACE, aſtronomical. See ASTRONOMICAL. 

PLACE, moon's, is that point of her orbit wherein ſhe is 
found at any time. 
This, by reaſon of the great inequalities in the lunar mo- 
tions, which render a number of equations and reduc- 
tions neceſlary before the juſt point be found, is of varicus 
kinds; viz. ber fif7itioxs place, which is the moon's plac: 
once equated z her place nearly true, which is ber g- 
twice equated ;z and the moon's rue place, which is her 
place thrice equated. 


nt from the rea! 


longi- 


and P, Tab. Aſtron, fig. 26. 


and R, fig. 26. 
PLACE, geocentric. See GEOCENTRIC, and R, fir. 26. 
PLACE, computation of a planet's. See PLANET. 


a medium or tranſparent body, through which any viſb:c 
object radiates, 

PLACE, in Geometyy, is a line uſed in the ſolution of pro- 
blems 3 more uſually called by the Latin name, /ocus. 
See the doctrine of geometrical places under Locus; fee 
alſo PLAIN. 

PLace, in Var, is a general name for all kinds of fortrelles, 

where a parity may defend themſelves. _ 

In which ſenſe it may be defined to be a place ſo diſpoſed, 

as that the parts which encompals it delend and flauk one 

another. 

PLACE, /irong, or fortified, is a place flanked and covered 

with baſtions. See FOR TIF HED places 

PLACE, regular, is that whoſe angles, ſides, baſtions, and 
other parts are equal; and this is uſually denominated 
from the number of its angles : as a pentagon, a bexa- 
gon, &c. Palma Nova, bull by the Venetians, 1s 4 
dodecagon. 

PLACE, irregular, is that whoſe fides and angles are un- 
equal. 

PL 23 of arms, in Fortificatian, is a ſtrong city or town, 
pitched upon for the chief magazine of an army. Sce 
Tab. II. Fariific. fig. 21. lit. g g, &c. and Tab. VII. 

fig. 38. 

PLACE of arms, in a city or garriſon, is 
of ground, uſually near the centre of the p 
the grand guard is commonly kept, and the gar 
its rendezvous at reviews, and in Caſes of alarm, 
ceive orders from the governor. ; SEE 

PLACE of arms, of an attack, in a ſiege, is a ſpacious za 
covered from the enemy by a parapet or «ere 
where the ſoldiers are poſted ready to ſuſtain * : 
work in the trenches, againſt the ſoldiers of the ar 8 
It is cuſtomary to make three places of aus, yo Bo 
ground will permit; the firſt and moſt diſtant boy l 
place is about three hundred toiſes from the glacis 77 ay 
covert way ; the ſecond is within one hundred _ * 
toiſes ; and the third at the foot of the glacis. dee 
RALLELS. | 

PLACE of arms particular, 
every baſtion, where the ſoldiers, 
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a large open ſpot 
lace, where 
riſon holds 
to re- 
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lace to the quarters aſſigned them, relieve thoſe that are | 


either upon the guard, or in fight. 

acg of arms without, is a place allowed to the covert- 

* „ for the planting of cannon; to oblige thoſe who 
2 in the approaches to retire. 

Thoſe places of arms that are in the covered way, are 
»ces made at the entering and ſaliant angles, conſider- 
ably larger than the ſtreet of the covered way, and form- 
«i by turning the head of the glacis into two faces, pro- 
jecting towards the country: thoſe at the ſaliant angles 
ne ſormed by the rounding of the counterſcarp; thoſe 
t the entering angles are conſtructed by taking the gorges 
at the head of the glacis of a certain length, drawing 
the faces at a certain angle, and parallel to thoſe faces 
drawing a glacis. See Fox TITIcATION according to M. 
Vauban, and according to M. Corhorn. 

PLace of arms, in a camp, is properly the bell-rents at 
the head of each company, where the arms are lodged. 
It alſo denotes a large ſpace at the head of the camp, for 
the army to be ranged in and drawn up in battalia. 

Pr. :c H arms of a troop or company, is the ſpot of ground 
on which the troop, or company, draws up. 

Place, face of a. See FACE. 

PLace, tenaille of the, See PENA1I . E. 

PLACE, View | Ae See View. See FoRTIFICATION, 
according to M. Vauban's firſt method. 

PLact, fire. See Fine-PLACES. 

PLace, among Log icians and Orators, denotes the feat or 
ſource of an ARGUMENT; or that from which it is 
taken. . 

pi act is uſed in the doctrine of artificial memory ; and 
theſe places may be either ſuch in a proper ſenſe, as a 
door, a window, a corner, &c. or familiar and known 
perſons 3 or any thing at pleaſure, providing they be 
piaced in a certain order, animals, plants, words, letters, 
charaQers, hiſtorical pe: ſonages, &c. though ſome of 
theſe are more and fome leſs fit for the purpoſe ; but ſuch 
kinds of places greatly help the memory, and raiſe it far 
above its natural power. Sce MEMORY, 

Pract, common. Sce COMMON place. 

PLACE gf :rrrits, tens, &c. See Unit, and NUMFRATION, 

Placts, by/egial, in Mirelegy. See HYLEGIAL. 

PLACE, whiſperins, See WHISPERING. 

PLaCz, additzons of. See ADDITION: 

PLace, witty}. See UNI rv. 

Pract bricks were kiln-burnt red br:cts of a full ſize, now 
entirely diſuſed in the metropolis; but in lica of them, 
the ſoft inſulkiciently burnt bricks from the outſide of the 
clamps are called, by way of diſlinction from ſtock or 
hard burnt bricks, place bricks. Theſe are of a foul red 
colour, and will eaſily break or cruſh to pieces. The 
paiticular manner in which place bricts were formerly 
made was by dipping the mould in water before the clay 
was put in; which made the outer ſurfaces when burnt 
very coarſe and hard. See BRICK. 

PLACEN TA, in Anatomy, a ſofiiſh roundiſh maſs, found 
in the womb of a pregnant woman; wherein the ancients 
ſuppoſe the blood was purified, and prepared for the 
nouriſhment of the ſœtus. See Tab. Anat. (Sj lauch. 
fip. 16. lit. a a. 

ence they alſo called it hepar uterinum, the liver of the 
womb, as if it did the office of a liver in preparing the 
blood, 
It is called by the moderns p/acenta, q. d. womb-cake, 
becauſe in form of a cake. 
The placenta is ſuppoſed by ſome to be only a maſs of 
coagulated blood: for, in the preſſing or waſhing it, it 
diſlolves 3 and its real uſe to be, to ſerve as a pillow for 
the umbilical veſlels to reſt on. 
Irs figure is not unlike that of a plate without brims; it 
is uſually three-quarters of # foot over, and ſometimes a 
ſoot. It is round, and generally concave and convex ; 
the convex ſide adheres to the uterus, and is uneven, 
having divers protuberances and pits, by which it makes 
impreſſions upon, and receives others . the uterus. 
Its place in the uterus, whatever ſome pretend, is not 
certain. | 
In women, unleſs in caſe of twins, &c. there is but one 

centa ; however, the number generally anſwers the 
number of the foctus. In ſome brutes, eſpecially cowsor 

cep, they are very numerous, ſometimes near a hun- 
UHed, even for one fœtus; but ſmall, and only reſem- 
bling large conglomerate glands. From the external or 
concave fide, which likewiſe has its protuberances, though 
Gwrered with a ſmooth membrane, ifſue the umbilical 
tellels, which are in great plenty diſtributed through the 
vhole ſubſtance of it. 

me even imagine this part to be no more than a plexus 
of the veins and arteries, by whoſe extremities opening 
into the ſides of the nl veſſels, the circulation is 
10 ormed between the mother and the fœtus; for that 


© of the Nr which adheres to the womb appears 
Vor. Il. Ne 270, 
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to be nothing but the extremities of an infinite number 
of ſmall threads, which, in labour, dropping out of the 
pores in the ſides of the hypogaſtric blood-veſſels, into 
which they had inſinuated themſelves, is the occaſion of 
the flowing of the lochia, till the uterus collapſes, or 
the pores, by the natural elaſticity of the veſſels, contract 
by degrees. 

It is a great diſpute among the anatomiſts of the Royal 
Academy of Paris, whether the placenta have any exter- 
nal coat, whereby it is connected to the womb ? M. Mer 
maintains it has none, and that nothing hinders the blood 
of the mother from paſling out of the womb into the 
placenta, and thence to the foetus: in which opinion he 
is ſeconded by M. Rohault. Meſſ. Vieuſſens and Win- 
ſlow maintain the contrary. In a ſubſequent memoir, M. 
Rohault endeavours to ſhew, that the placenta is no par- 
ticular part, but only a portion of the CHOR10N con- 
denſed or thickened. | 

The placenta has generally been looked upon as an original 
part among the ſecundines; but according to Dr. Thomas 
Simſon of St. Andrew's, it ſeems to have no place in the 
ovarium, nor in the uterus, till once the ovum becomes 
contiguous to the fundus, and then every contiguous part 
becomes really a placenta. He thinks the fundus uteri, a 
place peculiarly fitted for the growth of the placenta, as 
proper ſoils encourage the growth of the roots of trees 
and ſhrubs, many of which are propagated by the branches 
however placed, fo that every part of them ſeems equally 
fitted to be root or branch. Hence he thinks extra- 
uterine conceptions can have no plecenta; and he fays, 
there are no inſtances in authors to contradict his opinion. 
'The placenta does not increaſe in the ſame proportion 
which the foetus does; for the ſmaller the foetus is, the 
placenta is proportionably larger. 

The placenta generally adheres to, or near the fandus of 
the womb, and is covered on the ſide next to the womb, 
with a fine membranous continuation of the chorion. Vid. 
Monro, Medic. Ef. Edinb. vol. ii. p. 128, and the autho- 
rities there quoted. 

The ſeparation of the placenta from the womb muſt pro- 
duce abortions. and this may be occaſioned by different 
cauſes operating in various manners, and requires very 
different treatment to prevent the loſs of the fœtus. 


| 
PLACENTA, in Botany, a term improperly given by Mr, 


Houſton, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“ 421, to 


what is uſually called receptacle. See RECEPTACULUM 
ſeminum. 


PLACENTA, in Natural Hiffory, the name of one of the 


claftes of the echini marini. The characters of theſe are, 
that they are of a depteſſed or flatted form, and are 
wrought in various ſhapes, as the paſtry people make 
their cakes ; they all have a cinquefoil flower at their top, 
and their mouth is in the middle of the baie ; the aper- 
ture for their anus is uſually near the edge. 

Of this claſs there are three genera : 1. The Mel. . 2. 


The laganum. And 3. Ihe retula. Which ic under 
their ſeveral heads. 


PLACENTA, among the Ancients, a kind of cheeſe- cake, tlie 


molt ſimple kind of which was made of flour mixed with 
oil and cheeſe, to which honey was added: but the more 
luxurious ſoit of people added likewiſe a great variety of 
herbs and fruits, as alſo ſugar, eggs, butter, &c. 


PLACITITA,PLE as, a term frequent in our laws and cuſtoms. 


Originally, placita ſignified certain public aſſemblies, of 
all degrees of men, wherein the king preſided, and where 
the great affairs of the kingdom were conſulted upon. 
Theſe aſſemblies were called placita generalia; becauſe 
generalitas univer forum majorum tam clericorum quam laico- 
rum ibidem conveniebat. And hence the decrees, ordi- 
nances, ſentences, &c. of this aſſembly, were alſo called 
placita. . 

Sim. Dunelmenſis tells us, they were held in the open 
fields; for, ſays he, nu/lam oportet regem in literis aſſignare 
curiam, quia ubi rex judicat in aperto, ibi eft curia ſua. 
Some will have theſe placita generalia, and curiæ regis, of 
ancient times, to be much the ſame with what we now 
call a parliament. 

The lords courts came hence alſo to be called placita ge- 
neralia, though oftener curiæ generales ; becaule all theic 
tenants and vaſſals were obliged to appear in them. 

We alſo meet with placitum nominatum, for the day ap- 
2 a criminal to appear in, and make his defence. 


g. Hen. I. And placitum fractum, 1. e. when the day 


is lapſed. 

Lord Coke derives the word placitum à placendo, quia be- 
ne- placitare ſuper omnia placet : indeed, this ſeems a very 
fanciful etymon ; and others have more reaſon in deriv- 
ing the word from the German p/atz, or the Latin plateis, 


fields, or ſtreets, where theſe aſſemblies were originally 
held. 


PLACITARE, in the Old Law Books, ſignifies to plead 


cauſes. See PLEADING. 
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As placitandi, ante Canpuæſium, ſuit coram aldermauno, & 
proceribus, & corum hundredarits, ſe. baronibus, majoribus, 
melioribus, ſenioribus, & urbanis. Miſc. in Bibl. Cott. 
ſub. Pit. Vitellius. 

Hence, þ/acitator, a pleader. Ralph Flambard is record- 
ed to have been totius regni placitator, in William the Se- 
cond's time. ö 

PLACITUM, in Law, a ſentence of the court; or an opi- 
nion, ordinance, or decrees 

Cubes PLACETORUM cron. See CusTos. 

PLAFOND, or. PLATTOVD, in Architecture, the ceiling 
of a room, whether it be flat or arched ; lined with laths 
and plaſter, and ſometimes alſo enriched with paintings, 
&c. Sce CtILING. , 

PLAroxD is alſo more particularly uſed for the bottom of 
the projecture of the larmier of the corniche; called alſo 
the sor FIT. 

PLAGIARY, in Philology, author-theft; or the practice of 
purloining other people's works, and putting them off for 
a man's own. 

Among the Romans, plagiarius was properly a perſon 
who bought, ſold, or retained a freeman for a flave ; fo 
called, becauſe the Flavian law condemned ſuch a per- 
ſon ad plugas, to be whipped. 
Thomaſius has an expreſs treatiſe de plagis literario; where- 
in he lays down the laws and meaſures of the right which 
authors have to one another's writings. Dictionary- 
writers, at leaſt ſuch as meddle with arts and ſciences, 
ſeem in this caſe to be exempted from the common laws 
of meum and tuum; they do not pretend to ſet up on their 
own bottom, nor to treat the reader at their own coſt. 
Their works are ſuppoſed, in great meaſure, compoſitions 
of other people; and whatever they take from others, 
they do it avowedly. In effect, their quality gives them 
a title to appropriate every thing that may be for their 
purpoſe, wherever they find it, and, they do no otherwiſe, 
than as the bee does for the public ſervice. 
Their occupation is not pillaging, but collecting contri- 
butions; and, if you aſk them their authority, they will 
produce you the practice of their predeceflors of all ages 
and nations. : 

PLAGIAULEUS, Ihnayiavac;, among the Ancients, a kind 
of FLUTE. 

PLAGIOPLATEUS, in Natural Hiftery, a term uſed by 
Artedi and others to ſignify depreſſed, in oppoſition to 
the term CATHETOPLATEUS, which ſignifies compreſied. 

PLAGIUM, in Civil Law, the offence of ſpiriting away 
and ſtealing men and children; whence the offenders were 
called plagiarii, and were puniſhable with death. Sec 
K1DNAPPING. 

PLAGIURI, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of one of the 
great claſſes, or families ot fith : the characters of which 
are, that the tail is placed horizontally ; they reſpire by 
means of lungs, and have uſually a double fiſtule in the 
head ; they are viviparous, and the males have a penis 
and teites, the females the vulva, ovaria, mammæ, &c. 
and they bring up their young with milk. 

The term is derived from the Greek nay; tranſverſe, 
and cura, a tail. 
Under this claſs of fiſh are comprehended the following 
genera : the phyſeter, delphinus, balzena, monodon, 
catodon, and thrichechus z which ſce under their re- 
ſpective articles. 

PLAGUE, PesTiL. ENCE, PesTIs, a very acute, deſtruc- 
tive, malignant, and contagious diſeaſe z being a putrid 
fever in its worſt degree, and uſually proving mortal. 
he plague is commonly deſined by a malignant fever; 
but Diemerbrock thinks the two ought to be diſtinguith- 
ed; the fever not being the eſſence, but only a ſymptom 
or effect, of the plague. 

The plague is reckoned by Dr. Liſter, and many others, 
as an exotic diſeaſe, never bred or propagated in Eng- 
land, but always imported from abroad, and particularly 
irom the Levant, the coalts of Aſia the Leſler, Egypt, & c. 
where it 1s familiar. Sydenham obſerves, that it rarely 
infeſts England oftener than once in forty years; but 
through the mercy of God, it is now greatly beyond that 

eriod ſince we have been viſited. | 

The origin and cauſe of theplague have been a celebrated 
ſubject of controverſy among phyſicians. The diſorder 
is generally ſuppoſed ro be communicated by the air; but 
how, and in what manner, the air becomes thus deadly, 
is the queſtion, 

Some will have inſects the cauſe of plagues, as they are 
of blights; theſe, they ſay, being brought in ſwarms 
Tom other parts by the winds, are taken into the lungs 
in reſpiration, mix with the blood and juices, and attack 
and corrode the viſcera, Mr. Boyle, on the other hand, 
attributes p/ay wes principally to the e{fluvia or exhalations 
breathed into the atmoſphere, from noxious minerals. 
The air, in effect, is depraved in far more places than 


improved by being impregnated with ſubterraneous expi- | 


rations. Indeed a nong the minerals known to us, there 
are many more no tious than wholeſome ones; and the 


— 


| 


In acute diſcaſes, ſays Hippocrates, prognoſti 
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power of the former to do miſchief js more effica.! 
than of the latter to do good, as we ma * * 
ſmall benefit men receive in point of health > ** ws 
via of any mineral or other known foſſil * * © efflu. 
of the great and ſudden damage oſten doned n 
tions of orpiment, ſandarac, and white 8 CO 
Amongſt the various forts of particles wherewit}, 
. the at 
moſphere is replete, ſome may be ſo ſmall and folid 
ſo conveniently ſhaped, as to enter many of the os Frog 
ous orifices of the minute glandules of the ſxin 2 
other pores thereof. Thus, though neither pan ex 
bladder be pervious to the elaſtic parts of he — bg 
may either of them be eaſily penetrated by other co, 1 
eles of the atmoſphere; and Mr. Boyle ſays, be ge 
pared a dry body, which being incloſed in either woold, 
without wetting or diſcolouring, or any ways ſenſibly oh 
tering them, paſs immediately through the pores thercal. 
in ſuch plenty, as to exert a manifeſt operation on bodi b 
placed at ſome diſtance beyond them. 155 
This is alſo confirmed from the ſudden check almoſt 
every ſummer given to the plague at Grand Cairo; for 
fince morbihc cauſes operate more effectually that cura. 
tive ones, it ſeems more than probable, that exhalations 
aſcending from under-ground may produce peſtilential 
fevers, and the plague itſelf ; ſince the corpuicles which 
impregnate the Egyptian air upon the ſwelling of the 
Nile, put a ſpeedy ſtop not only to the contagion, but to 
the malignity of the p/ague, aſſiſted even by the ſummer's 
heat, which is there exceſſive. 
It is poſſible there may be noxious minerals in a country, 
that are not often able to produce peſtilences ; they may 
be in ſtrata, or beds, ſo deep, that even a ſmall carth- 
quake ſhall not affect them, though a more violent thock 
may. | 
And hence we may account for the plagues raging in 
ſome parts of Africa once in thirty, or once in a hundred 
years; ſince there may be periodical paroxyſms, or grand 
and vehement commotions in the ſubterrancal parts, 
though not yet obſerved in them. 
It is probable, peculiar kinds of venomous exhalations may 
ſometimes be emitted, eſpecially after earthquakes ; and 
thus occafion mortal diſeaſes in animals of one kind, and 
not of another; and in this or that place, and not elſewhere. 
It is very eaſy to conceive, that the air we breathe, which 
is che general repoſitory of the various effluvia emitted, 
not only by minerals and metals, but by ſtagnant waters, 
133 ſubſtances of different kinds, burning bodies, 
reathing animals, &c. may on ſome particular occaſions, 
become in a peculiar degree noxious and fatal. How this 
effect is produced the reader will be able to perceive by 
conſulting the articles Air, Dame, Erriuvia, Pro- 
GISTON, PUTREFACTION, &c. 
Fernelius gives us an account of 2 p/ague, or murrain, in 
1514, which invaded no creatures but cats. Dionybvs 
Halicarnaſſeus mentions a plague, which attacked none 
but maids z and that which raged in the time of Gentilis, 
killed ſcarce any women, and very few but luſty men. 
Boterus mentions another plague, which afſnulted none 
but the younger ſort ; and we have inſtances of the ſame 
kind of a later ſtanding. Cardan ſpeaks of a plague at 
Baſil, with which the Switzers, and not the Italians, 
Germans, or French, were infected; and Joh. Utenha- 
vius takes notice of a cruel plague at Copenhagen, which 
though it raged among the Danes, ſpared the Germans, 
Dutch, and Engliſh, who went with all freedom, and 
without the leaſt danger, to the houſes of the infected. 
The plague, according to Sydenham, uſually begins with 
a chillineſs and ſhivering, like the acceſs of an inter ma- 
ting fever 3 then comes on a nauſea, with vehcment vo 
mitings ; an intenſe pain about the region of the heart, * 
if pinched in a preſs ; and a burning fever, which con- 
tinually preys on the patient, till either death, or the 
eruption of ſome bubo, parotis, or other tumor, in the 
inguina or axille, or behind the ears, relicve him, and 
diſcharge the matter of the diſeaſe. Sometimes, indeed, 
it attacks without any fever; purple ſpots appearing al 
at once, the certain ſigns of preſent death; but this rarcly 
happens except at the beginning of ſome terrible p45. 
It has alſo been known to make its firſt appearance in 
tumors, without any ſever, or other violent ſymptom: 
Heavineſs, pain in the ſtomach, head, and back, 2 
dialgy, broken ſleep, anxiety, alteration in the look 0! 
culty of breathing, hiccough, ſyncope, delirium, conv 
ſive twichings, diarrhœa, eyes ſunk or inflamed, tongue 
black and dry, vehement drought, ſcœtid breath, carbun- 
cles, ſpots livid, purple, green, &c. are alſo ſymptom» 
uſually attending this diſeaſe. | 
A great deal depends on the circumſtances of the e 
or plague-ſoresz as they appear and inereaſe, the . 
abates; and as they fink or diminiſh, it renews agan p 
When they happen about the time of the cody an 
ſuppurate Kindly, they are good prognoſtics of a happy 


recovery. 
y es are ever 


ſallacwus- 
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However, in the terrible plague at Nimeguen, 


ek, who attended the ſick through the whole 


orels thereof, relates, that thoſe taken ill about new 
pie 


jemer 


4 full moon rarely eſcaped ; that faintings, ſwoonings, 
" -alpitations of the heart, were uſually deadly figns ; 
* ſermitting pulſe always mortal; drowſineſs, ſneez- 
hq tremulous motions, doſing, ſore throat, &c. were 
us: pleuriſies always mortal; coſtiveneſs a good 
gen: a diarrhœa almoſt conſtantly fatal; and that bloody 
bool or urines always preſaged il. f 
is to the cure, phyſicians are much divided. It is ge- 
rally attempted with alexipharmics and cardiacs, with 
5 aſi{tance either of ſudorifics, or phicbotomy, or both. 
Many eminent oo * both ancient and modern, 
highly commend b ood-letting ; Sydenham particularly 
fars, that if uſed copiouſly, and in time, it never yet 
#1 harm 3 but that ſudorifics often prove pernicious. 
Diemerbroc k, on the contrary, with other very expe- 
rienced writers, proteſts againſt phlebotomy, as very dan- 
-rous, and often deadly; the chief hopes they founded 
*1 diaphoretics and ſudorifics : emetics and purgatives 
are by molt abſolutely forbid ; and yet Dr. Sayer uſed 
he former with good ſucceſs, in the beginning of the 
liſeaſe in the plague at London, Ann. 1640. See ALEx- 
"HAR MIC, Kc. 
The juice of lemons is commended of ſingular efficacy 
in the plague, and peſtilential fevers : Piſo relates, that. 
+ is the principal remedy of the Indians; and proteſts he 
derer knew any thing come up to it. Dr. Harris obſerves, 
that the ſame remedy is what the Turks have principally 
recourle to. kane; is alſo much extolled; this, Etmuller 
«ſures us, was the baſis of Heinſius's antipeſtilential oil, 
who had a ſtatue erected to him, when dead, in the city 
of Verona, ſor the ſervice he had done thereby. It was 
prepared ſrom equal quantities of camphor, citron-peel, 
and amber. The viperine ſalt, and rob of elder-berrics, 
are alſo greatly commended. 
For pre ſervatives againſt the p/ague, they are uſually ſum- 
med up in that popular diſtich: 
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He tria labificam tollunt adverbia peſtem : 
Max, loanve, tarde, cede, recede, redi. 


Cauterics, and eſpecially iſſues, and ſetons in the inguina, 
are ſound of great ſervice in preſerving from infection. A 
piece of myrrh, held in the mouth in contagious places, is 
alſo commended. But Diemerbroek aſſures us, that there 
is nothing better in this intention, than ſmoking tobacco; 
but he adds, that it is only to ſuch as have not made the 
ractice familiar to them. 'The other preſervatives uſed 
by that author were the rad. helenii, cardamoms, white- 
vine vinegar, and chearfulneſs ; and when he found his 
fpirits low, as if the diſeaſe were taking poſſeſſion, a cup 
ol gengrous wine ſometimes, even to a degree of cbriety. 
dee Pe/lilential DISEASES, and EPIDEMIC. 
Dr. Dover ſays he cured the plague among ſome ſailors, in 
a voyage, by one very plentiful bleeding to the quantity 
of a hundred ounces, and with drink ſharpencd with ſpi- 
nt and oil of vitriol. Mem. Eff. Edinb. 
Mayors, bailiffs, head officers of corporations, and juſ- 
uces of peace, have power to tax inhabitants, houſes, and 


hands, &c. within their precincts, for the relief of perſons | 


miced with the plague; and juſtices of the county may 
tax perſons within five miles round, on a pariſh's inabi- 
ty; the tax to be levied by diſtreſs and ſale of goods, or 
in default thereof by impriſonment. Infected perſons 
being abroad, after being commanded to keep houſe for 
woiding farther infection, may de reliited by watchmen, 
«Cc, and puniſhed as vagrants, if they have no ſores upon 
tem; and if they have infectious ſores on them it is fe- 
bug. Jultices of peace, &c. are to appoint ſearchers, 
czammmers, and buriers, of the dead, in places infected, 
and adminiſter oaths to them for the performance of their 
duties, & c. flat. 1 Jac. 1. cap. 31. Sce QUARENTI1NE. 
HGVE-water, aqua epidemica, 18 one of the compound 
waters of the thops, diſtilled from mint, roſemary, an- 
gclica roots, &c. 
LAIN, planus, an epithet applied to various things, gene- 
rally importing them to be ſmooth, even, level, or ſuper- 
*. or ſimple, or obvious, or the like. 
* theſe ſenſes the words ſtand oppoſed to rough, ſolid, 
Hbeured, enriched, &c. | 
"anc, maxim in heraldry, that the p/ainer the coat, the 
0 to antiquity. Plain coats are ſuch as are leaſt in- 
ubered with figures, or charges, and which have no- 
un f them but what is natural. 
Ares gure, in Geometry, is an uniform ſurface, from 
A 1 point of whoſe perimeter, right lines may be drawn 
very other point in the ſame. 
"da is a figure which lies 4 between its bounding 
5 Foy as a right line is the ſhorteſt extenſion from 
typ et to another, ſo a plain ſurface is the ſhorteſt ex- 
on from one line to another. 
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Pr ain angle is an angle contained under two lines or fur- 
faces. 

It is ſo called in contradiſtinction to a ſlid angle. 

Pl. Aix triangle, is a triangle included under three right 
lines, or ſurtaces ; in oppoſition to a ſpherical, and a mixt 
triangle. 

PLAIN trizonometry is the doctrine of plain triangles, their 
meaſures, proportions, &c. 

PLAiN glaſs, or mirror, in Optics, is a glaſs or mirror whoſe 
ſurface is flat, or even. See the phenomena and laws 
of plain mirrors, under the article Mirror. 

PLAIN ty/c. dee Tyr. E. 

PLaix ſcale is a thin ruler, whereon are graduated the lines 
of chords, ſines, tangents, ſecants, leagues, rhumbs, &c. 
of ready uſe in moſt parts of the mathematics, chiefly in 
navigation. 

See its deſcription and uſe under SCALE, 

PLAIN chant, in Mu/ic. Sec ChaxrT. 

PLAIN deſcant. See DESCANT. 

PLAIN chart, in Navigation, is a ſea-chart, wherein the 
meridians and parallels are repreſented by parallel ſtraight 
lines; and where, of conſequence, the degrees of longi- 
tude are the ſame in all the parallels of latitude. 

See the properties, conſtruction, &c. of this chart under 
CHaRmT, 

PLAIN failing, in Navigation, is the art of working the 
ſeveral caſes and varieties ia a ſhip's motion on a plain 
CHART- 

Plain ſailing is founded on the ſuppoſition of the earth 
being a plane or flat ; which though notoriouſly falſe, 


Jet places being laid down accordingly, and a long voyage 


roken into many ſhort ones; the voyage may be toler- 
ably performed by it, near the ſame meridian. 
In plain ſailing it is ſuppoſed that by the rhumb line, me- 
ridian, and parallel of latitude, there always will be form- 
ed a right-angled triangle; and that ſo poſited, as that the 
perpendicular fide may repreſent part of the meridian, 
or north and ſouth line, containing the difference of lati- 
tude; the baſe of the triangle repreſent the departure 
and the hypothenuſe, the diſtance failed. The angle ar 
the vertex is the courſe, and the angle at the baſe, the 
complement of the courſe; any two of which, with the 
rizht-angle, being given, the triangle may be protracted, 
and the other three parts found. 
For the doctrine of plain ſailing, fee Sa11.1xG, 

PLAIN table, in Geometry, &c. an inſtrument uſed in the 
ſurveying of land; whereby the draught, or plan, is 
taken on the ſpot, without any future protraction, or 
plotting. 

The plain table, repreſented Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 34. 
conſiſts of a parallelogram of wood, about fitteen inches 
long and twelve broad; round this goes a boxen jointæd 
frame, by means whereof a ſheet of paper is ſaſtened 
tight to the table, fo that lines may be conveniently drawn 
upon it. 4 

On each ſide the frame, which may be put on either fide 
upwards, towards the inward edge, are ſcales of inches 
ſubdivided, for the ready drawing of parallel lines. Be- 
ſide which, on one ſide are projected the 360 degrees of 
a circle, from a braſs centre in the middle of the table 
(each degree halved) with two numbers to every tenth 
degree, the one expreſſing the degree, the other its com- 
plement to 360, to fave ſubtraction : on the other fide are 
projected the 180 degrees of a ſemicircle, from a braſs 
centre in the middle of the table's length, and at 3 of its 
breadth z each degree halved, and every tenth noted with 
two numbers, viz. the degree and its ſupplement, to 180. 
To one lide of the table is fitted a compaſs, for placing 
the inſtrument by; and the whole is fixed by a ſocket, 
upon a three-legged ſtaff for a ſtand, on which it is turn- 
ed round, or faſtened by a fcrew, as occaſion. requires. 
Laſtly, to the table belongs an index, which 1s a ruler at 
leaſt fixteen inches long, and two broad; uſually gra- 
duated with ſcales, &c. and having two fights perpendi- 
cularly placed on its extremities; and a floped edge called 
the fiducial edge. | 

PLAIN table, uſe of the. To take an angle by the plain ta- 
ble : or to find the diſtance of two places accellible from 
the ſame third. 

Suppoſe DA, DB (Zub. Surveying, fig. 35-) the ſides of 
the angle required; or AB the diſtance required. Place 
the inſtrument horizontally, as near the angle as poſſible; 
and aſſume a point in the paper on the table, v. gr. c. 
To this point apply the edge of the index, turning it about 
this and that way till through the ſights you fee the point 
B; and, in this ſituation of the ruler, draw by its edge 
the line c e indefinitely. 
Aſter the ſame manner turn about the index on the ſame 
point till through the fights you ſee the point A; and 
draw the right line c 4 indefinitely. Thus have you the 
quantity of the angle laid down. 
Meaſure the lines D A, DB, with a chain; and oy. A 
Cac 
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ſcale ſet off the meaſures thus found, on the reſpeAive 
lines z which ſuppoſe to reach from c to 6, and from c to 
4. Thus will c and ca be proportional to DB and DA. 
Transfer the diſtance ab to the ſame ſcale, and find its 
length; the length, thus found, will be the length, or 
diſtance of AB required. 

2. To find the diftance of two places, ene whereof is inac- 
ceſſible, by the plain table. Suppoſe the diſtance required 
AB /fig. 36.) and A the accethble point. 1. Place the 
plain table in C; look through the bghts till you ſce A 
and B; and draw ec and cb. Meaſure the diſtance from 
your ſtation to A; and ſet it off from the ſcale upon © a. 
2. Remove the table to A where place it ſo as that 


the point 4 repreſenting A, and the index laid along the 


line ac, you ſee backwards the former ſtation C (Note, 
in this fixing the inſtrument, lies the uſe of the compaſs; 
for the needle will hang over the ſame degree of the card 
in the lirſt and the ſecond caſe; fo that ſome ſet the in- 
ſtrument by the needle alone; others only uſe it to ſhorten 
the trouble, by bringing the inſtrument nearly to its due 
poſition by means thereof z and then fixing for good by 
the back Gght). 3. The inſtrument fixed, turn the 
Gglhts to By and draw the line 4%. 4. On the ſcale 
meaſure the the interval a5; which will be the diſtance 
of AP required. 

3. To find the diſtance of two inacceſſible places by the plain 
table. Suppoſe the diſtance of AB Tab. Surveying, fig 
37.) required. 1. Chooſing two ſtations in Cand D; in 
the firlt, C, place the plain table; and through the ſights 
look to D, B, and A, drawing, by the edge of the index 
the liacs cd, cb, ca. 2. Meaſure the diſtance of the 
tations CD; and ſet this off from a ſcale on cd. 3. 
Removing the table ſrom C, ſix it in D; ſo as the point 
hanging over the place D, and the index lying along 
the line cd, through the fights you ſee the ſormer ſtation 
C. The initrument thus fixed, direct the fight to A 
and B, and draw the right lines 4a and db; laſtly find the 
diſtauce of a4 on the ſcale, and this will be the diſtance 
of AB required. Aſter the fame manner may the di- 
{tance of auy number of places be found from two ſta- 
tions; and thus may a field, part of a country, &c. be 
ſurveved. 

4. Ta take the le: of a field from ene flation, whence all the 
angles moy le [een <vith the plain table. Placing the in- 
{trument in the {tation, ailume a point in the paper, to 
repreſent the ſame, v. gr. O (Tab. Surveying, fig. 8 
laying the edge of the index to this point, direct it to 
the ſeveral angles of rhe field, ABCD ET, &c. and 
draw indefinite lines by its edge towards every angle 
viz. Oa, O, Oc, &c. meaſure the diſtance of each angle 
ſrom the ſtation ; viz. OA, OB, OC, OD, &c. and from 
a {cale ſet theſe off from O on their correſponding lines; 
the extremities hereof will give points, which, being 
connected by lines, will repreſent the field. 

6. Totake the plot of a field, wood, or the like, by going round 
the [ame, with the plain table. Place the inſtrument hori- 
zontally at the firſt angle, v. gr. A: the needle being on the 
meridian of the card; allumiag a point on the paper, to 
repreſent it; to that point lay the index, directing it till 
through the fights you ſee a mark in the angle B, and 
draw an indefinite line along it; meaſure the diſtance of 
A and B, and from a ſcale ſet it off on the line thus 
drawn z the extremity of this diſtance will repreſent the 
point B. Remove the inſtrument to B, where ſet it ſo as 
that the needle hang over the meridian of the card; and 
ſo as the index lying along the line laſt drawn, you ſee 
the former ſtation A through the ſights : here faſten it, 
lay the index to the point P, and turn it till through the 
ſights you ſce the next angle C; in this ſituation draw a 
line, as beſore, meaſure the diſtance BC, and ſet it off 
from a ſcale on the line, Remove the inſtrument to C, 
whcre, fixing it by the needle, and the back ſight, as 
beſore, turn the index on the point C till you ſee the next 
angle D; draw the line, meaſure and ſet off the diſtance 
CD, as before, and remove the plain table to E; where 
ſix it, as before; look to the next angle F, draw the line, 
meaſure and ſet oit the diſtance, &c. 

In this manner having compaſſed the whole field, you 
will have its whole perimeter plotted on the table; which 
may be now caſt up, and its contents found, as in the ar- 
ticle HURVEYING. 

Hauer of ſhifting paper on the plain table. When in 
large parcels of grounds the plot is found to exceed the 
dimenbons of the plain table, and to run off from the 
paper, the ſheet mult be taken off the table, and a freſh 
one put on: the way of managing which ſhifting is as 
follows : ſuppoſe II, K, M, Z, (Tab. III. Surveying, fig. 
41.) the limits of the plain table; ſo that having laid 
down the held ſrom A to B, thence to C and D; you 
want room, the line D E running off the paper; draw as 
much of the line ) I. as the paper will well hold; viz. 
D O. And by means of the diviſions on the edge of the 
frame, draw the line P Quitrough O, parallel to the | 
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edge of the table HM; and through the vc: 

ſection O, draw ON parallel to To eim ol inter 
i 2. Ihis d bY 

off the frame, remove the ſheet, and put done, take 

9 * : -Tz alt a freſh a 
42.) in its ſtead ; drawing on it a line RS we (fx, 
edge parallel thereto. Then lay the firſt dle the other 
table, fo that the line P Q lie exactly on ay on the 
to the belt advantage, as at O. Laſt me Rg. 
of the line O D, on the freſh ſheet 5h WT 15 much 
hold; and from O continue the remainder of * will 
to E. From E proceed with the work a rw ine [) 

G, and A. n 

Uſe of the plain table, as a theedolite, ſemicircle, o .; 

ferentor. Lhe great inconvenicncy of the $1,;, 

that its paper renders its uſe impraQticable ng fable is, 

ther. Even the dew of the morning and even 7 

to ſwell the paper conſiderably, and, of ol 8 8 ound 

diſtort the work. Po avid this inconvenience n 

the inſtrument uſeſul in all weathers; þ 1 nd render 

the paper, and ſetting up a pin in the contre it Nin. wi 

a theodolite, a ſemicircle, or a circumſecrentor y 

plicable like them. ne 

The plein table, ſtripped of its paper, becomes either 

theodolite, or a ſemicircle, as that fide of fl ſ 

which has the projection of the degrees of a dire 2 

ſemicircle, is turned upwards. I it be to hy > 2 

theodolite; the index (the plain table turnin yr rh. 

point as a centre) 1s conſtantly to turn about th bend 

centre-hole in the middle of the table. 
If it be for a ſemicircle, it muſt turn on the other bra; 
centre-hole ; in both caſes it is done by means of 1 
raited in the holes. When the plain table is to for ' $66 
2 circumferentor, ſcrew the compatls to the dads od 
both of them to the head of the ſlaff, with a braf. fe. 
pin fitted for the purpoſe; ſo that the ſlaff and tableſ =o 
ing ſixed, the index, fights, &c. may be turned = 
and vice Ver ſa. 

To tate an angle by the plain table, confrdered as a theedslive, 
Suppoſe the quantity of the angle E R G Tab. Surverins 
fig. b.) required. Place the inſtrument at K, the theo. 
dolite fide of the frame upwards, laying the index on the 
diameter. Turn the whole inſtrument about, the indcx 
remaining on the diameter till through the ſights you 
ſpy E. Screw the inſtrument faſt there, and turn the 
index on its centre till through the ſights you ſpy G. 
the degree here cut on the frame by the index, is the 
quantity of the angle ſought ; which may be laid down on 
paper by the rules of common protraction. 

Thus you may proeced to do every thing with the plain 
table, as with the common theodolite. 

To take an angle with aplain table, cen/idered as a ſemicircle. 
Procced in the ſame manner with the inttrument con- 
ſidered as a ſemicircle, as when confidered as a theodo- 
lite; only laying the ſemicircular ſide upwards, and tury- 
ing the index on the other centre-hole in the middle of the 
length, and at about one-tourth of the breadth of thc 
table, 

To take an angle with the plain table, conſidered as a ch. 
cumferentor. Suppoſe the former angle EK G required. 
Place the inſtrument at K, the fleur-de-lis towards 
＋ Direct the ſights to E, and obſerve the degree cut 

y the ſouth end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 296. Tum 
the inſtrument about, the fleur-de- lis {till towards you, 
and direct the fight to G, noting the degree cut by the 
other end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 182. Subtract 
the leſs from the greater, the remainder 1149 is the quan- 
tity of the angle ſought. If the remainder chance to be 
more than 180®, then it mult be again ſubtracted from 
360. This ſecond remainder will be the angle required; 
which may be protracted, &c. as under PR0TRACTOR- 
Thus you may proceed to do every thing with the 7 
table, as with the common circumſerentor. 

PLAIN number. See NUMBER. 

PLAN place, in Geometry, locus Pl AN us, or locus ad PLA- 
NUM, is a term which the ancient geometricians uſed for 
a geometrical locus, when it was a right line, or a circle, 
in oppoſition to a ſolid place, which was an ellipſis, pa- 
rabola, or hyperbola. 

Theſe plain laci the moderns diſtinguiſh into 4 «4 
retlam, and loct ad circulum. See I. odus. 

PL a1N problem, in Mathematics, is ſuch a one as cannot be 
ſolved geometrically, but by the interſection either of a 
right line and a circle, or of the circumfercnces of two 
circles, 

Such is the problem following. Given, the greateſt ſides, 
and the ſum of the other two fides, of a right-angled 
triangle; to ſind the triangle. Such alſo is this, t0 de- 
ſcribe a trapezium that ſhall make a given area of ſour 
given lines, 

Such problems can only have two ſolutions, becauſe 3 
right line can only cut a circle, or one circle cut another 
in two points. a 

PLAIN, in, Heraldry, is ſometimes uſed ſor the point of 

| the ſhield, wheu coupled ſquare, a part chain me 


about, 
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the ſquare, of a diſſerent colour, or metal, from the 
3 heen ſometimes uſed as a mark for baſtardy, 
and called champaiyne : for when the 7 de ſcend- 
nts of baſtards have taken away the bar, fillet, or tra- 
ks borne by their fathers, they are to cut the point 
of the ſhield with a different colour, called plain. 

PLain, uſed ſubſtantively, in Per/pefrve, Mechanics, Aftro- 
nomy, &c. See PLAN. 


PLAINT, PLaiNTE, in Law, the propounding or exhi- 


biting any action, real or perſonal, in writing. ; 
Hence, the party making this paint, is called plaintiff, 
PLAINTE, in the Ancient Cujtoms of France, was a re- 
veſt, or petition, preſented to the king, againſt the 
jugges of the 8 and afterwards againſt bailiffs 
and ſeneſchals, for denying juſtice, or for rendering judg- 
ment contrary to the laws of the realm. | ; 
For in thoſe days there was no appeal from their deci- 
ſons; but they all pronounced in the dernier reſort ; fo 
that the plainte was not directed againſt the party, but 
againſt the judge 3 who was cited to fee his own ſentence 
declared null. 
This was a kind of ſupplement to the way of appeals, 
which was then ſhut up. "the plaintes, in the Capitulars 
of Charlemagne, are called þ/aſphemre. 

PLAINTIFF, in Law, he that ſues, or complains, in an 
aſſze, or in an action perſonal; as in an action of debt, 
treſpaſs, deceit, detinue, and the like. 

Plaintiff ſtands oppoſed to defendant. 

PLAISE, in [-hthyology, the Englith name for the fiſh calle! 
by authors plateſſa and paſſer laevis, by fome quadratulus, 
and the PLEURONECTES ate of Linneus. 

It is, according to the Artedian ſyſtem, a ſpecies of the 
plruronectes, and is diſtinguiſhed by that author by the 
name of the p/euroneftes with ſmooth fides, and with a 
ſpine near the anus, and the eyes and fix tubercles placed 
on the right fide of the head. 

It is a flat fiſh, of a duſky ciive-colour, ſpotted with red 
on the back, and white on the belly. 

The plaiſe are common on molt ot Hur conſts ; the beſt 
and largeſt are taken off Rye, on the coaſt of Suſſex, and 
alſo off the Dutch coaits. They ſpawn in the beginning 
of February. | 

PLAISTER, in Building. See PLASTER, MoRTaAR, &c. 

FLAISTER; ing in. See CASTING. 

Plats TER, in Aſcdicine See EMPLASTER, and PLASTER. 

PLA1STEKED walls, See WALL 

PLAN, a repreſentation of ſomething, drawn on a plane. 
Such are maps, charts, and ichnographies. 

Prax, in Architecture, is particularly uſed for a draught 
of a bailding; ſuch as it appears, or is intended to ap- 
pear, on the ground; ſhewing the extent, diviſion, and 

diſtribution of its arca into apartments, rooms, patlages, 
&c. 

The plan is the firſt device or ſketch the architect makes; 
it is alſo called the ground lot, platform, and ichnography, 
of the building. | 

Pan, geometrical, is that wherein the ſolid and vacant parts 
are repreſented in their natural proportion. 

Plas, raiſed, is that where the elevation, or upright, is 
thewn, upon the geometrical plan, fo as to hide the di- 
ſtribution. See ELEVATION. 

rex, per/petive, is that conducted and exhibited by de- 
gradations, or diminutions, according to the rules of 
perſpeclive. 

Jo render plans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh the 
matives with a black wath. © The projeCtures on the 
ground are drawn in full lines, and tho e ſuppoſed over 
ilem in dotted lines. "The augmentations or alterations 
io be made are diſlinguiſhed by a colour different from 
what is already. built; and the tiuts of each plan are made 
lighter as the Rories are raiſed. 

ſn large buildings it is uſual to have three ſeveral plans 
vr the firſt three ſtories. 

LaN of @ ba/liomn, in the Military Art, is the ſame with 

the FACE of. a ien. 

FLANCEHIER, or PLAN HRT, in Architefure, the under 
part of the corona, or drip z making the ſuperior part of 
tie corniche, between two cymatiums. 

LANE, planum, in Geometry, denotes a plain figure, or a 
Iurtace lying evenly between its bounding lines. 

Wolkus detines laue, a ſurface, from every point of whoſe 


perimeter a right line may be drawn to every other point 
in the fame. 


As the right line is the ſhorteſt extent from one point to | 


another, ſo is a h the ſhorteſt extenſion between one 
line and another. 


„ks, obligny. See OBLIQUE. 
LANES, parallel. See PARALLET.. 
LANES arc frequently uſed in A/tronomy, &c. for imagi- 


ary ſurfaces, ſuppoſed to cut, and pats through, ſolid 
OL. III. Ne 271. 


bodics, and on this foundation it is, that the whole 
doctrine of conic ſections, and of the ſphere, turns. 
When a plane tuts a cone parallel to one of its ſides, it 
makes a parabola z when it cuts the cone parallel to its 
baſe, it makes a circle: 

The ſphere is wholly explained by planes, imagined to cut 
the celeſtial luminaries, and to fill the areas or circumte- 
rences of the orbits ; and they are differently inclined to 
each other ; and by us the N of the earth, the 
plane of whoſe orbit is the p/anz of the ecliptic, their in- 


clination is eſtimated with regard to this plane. See 
PLant Ts. 


PLaxE, in Mechanics. A Jerizontal PLANE is a plane level 


or parallel to the horizon. 


The determining how far any given plane, &c. deviates 


from a horizontal one makes the whole buſineſs of Lt- 
VELLING. 


PLANE, znclined, in Mechanics, is a plane which makes an 


oblique angle with a horizontal plane. 

A machine has been contrived for meaſuring the accele- 
ration of a ball down an inclined plane, and comparing 
it with that found in bodies falling at liberty. See its 
deſcription in Mem. de PAcad. Roy. de Scienc. 1699, p. 
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The doctrine of the motion of bodies on inclined planes 
makes a very conſiderable article in mechanics; the ge- 
neral principle of it has been already illuſtrated under 
MECHANICAL pervers, and the ſubſtance of it is as follows: 
Laws of deſcent of bodies on inclined planes. I. If a body 
be placed on an znclined plane, its relative gravity will be 
to its abſolute gravity, as the height of the plane, e. gr. 
AB {(T7ab.VI. Mechan. fig. i.) to its length AC. For, 
the conſtruction being as in the figure, it is evident that 
the abſolute gravity, tending in a direction to the horizon, 
is to the relative gravity in the direction of the plane, as 
DF:FG or DE, i.e. becauſe the triangles DEF arid 
B AC are equiangvlar, : : CA:AB. 

Hence, 1 Since the ball D only gravitates on the inclined 
plane, with its relative gravity, the weight L, applied in 
a direction parallel to the length of the plane, will retain 
or ſaſpend it, provided its weight be to that of the ball, as 
the altitude of the plane B A is to its length AC. 

2. If the length of the plane C A be taken for the whole 
fine, or radius, AB wil be the fine of the angle of 
inclination AC B. The abſolute gravity of the body, 
therefore, is to its reſpective gravity applied to the inclined 
Fane ; and therefore, alſo the weight D to the weight 
L acting according to the direction D A, which ſuſtains 
it, as the whole ſine is to the ſine of the angle of incli- 
nation. 


3. Hence the reſpective gravities of the ſame body on 


_ different inclincd planes, are to cach other as the fines of 


the angle of inchnation. 

4. The greater therefore the reſpective gravity is, the 
greater 1s the angle of inclination. 

5. As, therefore, in a vertical plane, where the inclina- 
tion is greateſt, viz. perpendicular; the reſpective gra- 
vity degenerates into abtolute ; ſo in a horizontal p/anc, 
where there is no inclination, the reſpective gravity va- 
niſhes : and hence it appears, that the inclination of the 
plane may be ſo ſmall, that the greateſt weight may be 
ſuſtained on it by the ſmalleſt power. 

II. To find the fine of the angle of inclination of a plane, 
on which a given power will be able to ſuſtain a given 
weight. Say, as the weight is to the given power, ſo is 
the whole ſine to the fine of the angle of inclination of 
the plane. Thus, ſuppoſe a weight of 1000 be to be 
ſuſtained by a power of 50, the angle of inclination will 
be found 2® 527. 

III. If the weight L deſcend according to the perpendi- 
cular direction A B, and raiſe up the weight D in a di- 
rection parallel to the ;nc/ined plane, the height of the aſ- 


cent of D will be to that of the deicent of L, as the fine 


of the angle of inclination C to the whole fine. 

Hence, 1. 'The height of the deſcent CD of the weight 
L, is to the height of aſcent DH of the weight D, reci- 
procally as the weight D to the equivalent weight L. 

2. Since then CD*xL=D H xD, and the actions of the 
equiponderating bodies D and L are equal; the moments 
of the weights D and L are in a ratio compounded of 
their maſſes, and the altitudes through which they aſcend 
or deſcend in a plane, either inclined or perpendicular. 

3. The powers that raiſe weights through altitudes reci- 
procally proportional to them, are equal. This Des 
Cartes aſſumes as a principle whereby to demonſtrate the 
power of machines. 

Hence we ſee why a loaded waggon is drawn with more 
difliculty up an inclined than on an horizontal plane: as 
being preſſed with a part of the weight which is to the 
whole weight in a ratio of the altitude of the plane, to 
its length. | 


11 11 IV. Weights 
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IV. Weights E and F, fig. 92. equiponderating upon | 
inclined planes AC and CB of the ſame hei ht C D, are 
to each other as the lengths of the planes A C and CB. 
8. Stevinus gives a very pretty demonſtration of this theo- 
rem, which, for its eaſineſs and ingenuity, we ſhall here 
add. Put a chain, whoſe parts do all exactly weigh in 
proportion to their length, over a triangle, G 1H, (Ag. 
93)z it is evident the parts GK and KH do balance 
each other. If then IH did not balance GI, the 7 
derating part would prevail; and there would ariſe a per- 
petual motion of the chain about G IH : but this being 
abſurd, it follows that the parts of the chain IH and 
GI, and conſequently all other bodies which are as the 
lengths of the planes IH and IG, will balance each 
other. 

V. A heavy body defcends on an inclined plane, with a 
motion uniformly accelerated. 

Hence, 1. The — of deſcent are in a duplicate ratio 
of the times, and likewiſe of the velocities; and there- 
fore in equal times they increaſe according to the unequal 
numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. 


2. The ſpace paſſed over by a heavy body deſcending on 


an inclined plane is ſubduple of that which it would paſs 
over in the ſame time, with the velocity it has acquired 
at the end of its fall. 


3. Heavy bodies, therefore, deſcend by the ſame laws | 


on inclined planes, as in perpendicular planes. Hence it 
was, that Galileo, to find the laws of perpendicular deſ- 
cent, made his experiments on inclined planes, becauſe the 
motions are ſlower m the latter than the former ; as in 
the following theorem : 

VI. The velocity of a heavy body defcending on an in- 
elined plane, at the end of any given time, is to the ve- 
locity which it would acquire in falling perpendicularly 


in the ſame time, as the height of the inclined plane is to | 


its length. 
VII. The ſpace pafſed over by a heavy body on an in- 
clined plane A D fg. 94.) is to the fpace A B, it would paſs 
over in the ſame time in a perpendicular plane, as its ve- 
Jocity on the inclined plane is to its velocity in the perpen- 
dicular deſcent, at the end of any given time. 
Hence, 1. The ſpace paſſed over on the inclined plane is 
to the ſpace it would deſcend in the ſame time in the per- 
3 plane, as the altitude of the plane AB to its 
ngth AC; and therefore as the ſine of the angle of in- 
clination C, to the whole fine. 
2. If then, from the right angle B, a perpendicular be 
tet fall to AC; AC: AB:: AB: AD. So that in the 
ſame time wherein the body would fall perpendicularly 
from A to B; in an znclined plane it will deſcend from 
A to D. 
3. The ſpace, therefore, of perpendicular defcent being 
given in the altitude of the plane A B; by letting fall a 
perpendicular from B to A C, we have the ſpace AD 
to be paſſed over in the fame time on the inclined plane. 
4. In like manner, the fpace AD, paſſed over on the 
znclined plane, being given, we have the ſpace AB, 
through which it would deſcend perpendicularly in the 
ſame time, by railing a perpendicular at D meeting the 
altitude of the plane in B. 
5. Hence in the circle C D E FE, fg. 95. the body will 
deſcend through all the planes AD, AE, AF, A C, in 
the ſame time; viz. in that time wherein it would fall 
through the diameter A B, ſuppoſing that perpendicular 
to the horizontal plane LM: becauſe all the angles D, E, 
F, C, in the ſemicircle, are right angles. 
VIII. The ſpace AD, (ig. 94.) paſſed over an inclined 
plaue A C being given, to determine the ſpace which 
would be paſſed over in any other inclined plane in the 
ſame time. 
From the point D erect a perpendicular D B, meeting the 
altitude A B in B; then will AB be the ſpace through 
which the body would fall perpendicularly in that time. 
Wherefore if from B a perpendicular BE be let fall to 
the plane AF; AE will be the ſpace in the inclined plane 
which the body will paſs over, in the ſame time wherein 
it falls perpendicularly from A to B; and conſequently 
AD will be the ſpace in the other inclined plane A C, 
which it paſſes through in the ſame time. 
Hence, ſince AB is to AD as the whole ſine to the 
ſine of the angle of inclination C; and A B is to AE as 
the whole ſine to the fine of the angle of inclination F; 
the ſpaces AD and AE, which the body will paſs over 
in the ſame time on different inclined planes, are as the 
fines of the angles of inclination, C and I, and recipro- 
cally as the reſpective gravities on the ſame planes. And 
conſequently, they are alſo reciprocally as 75 lengths of 
planes equally high, AC and AF. hence the problem 
may be reſolved various ways by calculation. 
IX. The velocities acquired in the fame time on diffe- 


rent inc/ned planes, are as the ſpaces paſſed over in the 
fame time. 


— 


— 
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For AD, AB, and AE, are the ſpac 
the ſame time; and fince AB: Ne . 1150 
quired in paſſing over AD to the veloci 
in paſſing over AB; and AB: AP:: the veloclt 
quired in paſling over AE to the velocity ues, 
paſſing over AB; AB: AC:: AD: A; and AB. 
AF:: AE: AB; the velocity acquired in paſling over 
AD is to the velocity acquired in A B:: AD: ak 2 
the velocity acquired through A E to the velocity throug 
AB::AE:AB; therefore the velocities acquired 10 
the ſame time in paſſing over A D and A E will wo 
the ſpaces of AD and AE paſſed through in the = 
time. 
Hence alſo, they are as the ſines of the angles of incli. 
nation C and F; reciprocally as the reſpeQive gravities 
on the ſame planes; and reciprocally as the lengths of 
equally high planes A C and AF, 
X. A body deſcending on an znclined plane A C, when 
it arrives at the horizontal line CB, has acquired the 
ſame velocity which it would have acquired in a Fer. 
B 


rer in 
e velocity ac. 


ty acquired in 


dicular deſcent A B, to the ſame horizontal line 

For A D is the ſpace paſſed over in the ſame time with 
AB; and, therefore, the celerity acquired in paſſing 
through AB is to that acquired through A D as A C t 
AB: but the celerity through AC 1s to that acquired 
through A D:: AC: A; and, fince AC: A B:: 
AB: AD, AC: A D:: AC: A B', and /AC:y/AD:: 
AC: AB: conſequently the celerity acquired through 
AC is to that acquired through AD as AC is to AB; 
therefore the celerity acquired through AC is equal to 
that acquired S AB. 

Hence, 1. A heavy body deſcending through different 
inclined planes, AC, A G, AF, hath acquired the ſame 
velocity when it arrives at the ſame horizontal line BF, 
Hence alſo, 2. A body, continuing its deſcent through ſe- 
veral contiguous znclined planes, acquires the fame velocity 
which it would acquire in deſcending perpendicularly to 
the ſame horizontal pe. 

XI. The time of deſcent along an inclincd plane AC, is 
to the time of perpendicular deſcent through A B, as the 
length of the plane AC, to its altitude AB: but the 
times of deſcent through different :nc/imed planes equally 
high, A C and AG, are as the lengths of the ple. 
For the time through A C is equal to the time in which 
A C would be defcribed uniformly with half the celerity 
acquired in C; and the time through AB is equal to 
that in which A B would be deſcribed uniformly with 
half the celerity acquired in B; but theſe celerities are 
equal; conſequently the times are as AC and AB. 
In the ſame manner it might be ſhewn, that the times of 
deſcent through AC and AGareas A C and AG. 
XII. If the diameter of a circle AB (H. gs.) be perpendi- 
cular to the horizontal line LM; a body will defcend from 
any point of the periphery D, E, or C, to B, along an 
inclined plane DB, EB, and CB, in the fame time 
wherein it will deſcend through the diameter AB. 
For, letting fal} the perpendicular C G, the time in 
which GB is deſcribed is to the time in which BC 
is deſcribed as BG: BC : but the time in which 
BC is deſcribed is to the time in which AB is de- 
ſcribed in the ſubduplicate ratio of B G to A B; i. e. 
becauſe BG: BC: BC: A B, in the ratio of BG © 
B C; conſequently, the time of deſcent through G Þ has 
the ſame ratio to the time of deſcent through BC and 
the diameter A B;: therefore the time in which BC s 
deſcribed is equal to the time in which A B is deſcribe, 
&c. Hence, 3 
XIII. The deſcents of bodies through a ſemicycloid DEF 
(fig. 96.) and through any arc thereof D G, are 22 
iſochronal, or performed in the fame time; on v a 
principle is founded the doctrine of pendulums vibrating 
in a cycloid. See CycLoin, and PEXDULUM: 


PLANES, laws of aſcent of bodics on inclined. I. If a body 


aſcend in a medium void of reſiſtance, in any direction, 
whether perpendicular, or along an inclined plane 3 its 
motion will be uniformly retarded. 1 
Hence, 1. A body aſcending either perpendicular y 
obliquely, in ſuch a medium, paſſes over 4 {pace bee 
is ſubduple of that it would paſs over in the fame * a: 
an horizontal plane, with an uniform celerity qu? 
that it has at the beginning of its motion. 3 
2. Such ſpaces, therefore, perſormed in equal pared l 
creaſe in a retrograde order, as the uneven num - P 
5, 3, 1: and therefore the aſcent is ſo much —_ x 
and conſequently, when the impreſſed force is exp 

the body will deſcend again by the force of gra 4 Jin 
3. They are, therefore, inverſely as the yo de * ain 
the ſame times by a body deſcending t rough the 3 
altitude. For, ſuppoſe the time divided into four 0 * 
in the firſt moment, the vey A deſcends 1 15 
ſpace 1, and B aſcends through 7; in the ſecon 


cends through 3, B aſcends through 5, &c. 4. Iicnce 
9 
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a body, riſing with an impreſſed force, aſcends 
& Hen ode, from which it muſt fall to acquire that 
Y cy in falling wherewith it aſcended. 
x Hence, by falling, it acquires a force to riſe again to 
"Ve height from whence it fell. 
. The time wherein a body aſcends to a given altitude, 
being given; to determine the ſpace paſſed over each 


noncſe the ſame body to deſcend from the ſame nde 


in the ſame time; and find the ſpaces paſſed over each 


t. 
2 taken inverſely, are the ſame with the ſpaces of 


aſcent required. FDI g 

Suppoſe, v. gr. A body projected perpendicularly, to aſ- 
cend through a ſpace of 240 feet in four ſeconds; and 
the ſpaces of aſcent performed in the ſeveral times re- 
vired; if now the body had deſcended, the deſcent in 
Ne Grſt minute had been 15 feet, in the ſecond 45, in 
the third 75, in the fourth 105, & e. The deſcent there- 
fre will be in the firſt moment 105, in the ſecond 75, 


4 If a body deſcend either perpendicularly through AD 
(fg- gb.) or in any other ſurface FED, and with the ve- 
Jocity it has there acquired, again aſcend along another 
ſurface DC, at points equally high, e. gr. at G, H, and 
Q,, it will have the ſame force, and the ſame velo- 


3 if a body deſcend along any ſurface, FED, and 
zpainaſcend along another ſimilar and equal ſurface DGC, 
it is the ſame as if it paſſed over the ſeveral parts of the 
fame line twice. 
Whence, the times of aſcent and deſcent through equal 
ſpaces are equal, 
On this principle are founded the conſtruction and uſe of 
ulums. 

AE of gravity, or gravitation, is a plane ſuppoſed to 
ge” \ ay r 4 be. a of gravity of the vids and in 
the direction of its tendency ; that is, perpendicular to 
the horizon. 

Plaxs of reflexion, in Catoptrics, is a plane which paſſes 
through the point of reflexion ; and is perpendicular to 
the plane of the glaſs, or refleQting body. 
Pave of refrattion is a plane drawn through the incident 
2nd 1ctracted ray. 
Plane, perſpetive, is à plain pellucid ſurface, ordinarily 
perpendicuiar to the horizon, and placed between the 
ſpectator's eye and the object he views; through which 
the optic rays, emitted from the ſeveral points of the ob- 
jet, are ſuppoſed to paſs to the eye, and in their paſſage 
to leave marks that repreſent them on the ſaid plane. 
Such is the plane HI (Tab. Perſpect. fig. 3). Some call 
it the table, or picture, becauſe the draught, or perſpec- 
tive, of the object, is ſuppoſed to be thereon; others, 
the /e/on, from its cutting the viſual rays; and others, 
the glaſs, from its ſuppoſed tranſparency. See PzR- 
SPECTIVE, 
PLanE, geometrical, in Perſpective, is a plane parallel to 
the horizon, whereon the object to be delineated is ſup- 
= to be placed. 
duch is the plane LM (Tab. Perſpect. fig. 3.) This plane 
1s uſually at right angles with the perſpedtive plane. See 
PERSPECTIVE. 
PLANE, horizontal, in Perſpective, is a plane paſſing through 
the ſpectator's eye, parallel to the horizon, cutting the 
perſpective plane when it is perpendicular to the geome- 
cal one, at right angles. 


pectator's eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane, 

and uſually at right angles to the perſpective plane. See 

PERSPECTIVE. 

Praxk, objeftive, in Perſpective, is any plane ſituate in the 
ng plaue, whoſe repreſentation in perſpeQive is 

required, 

Plaxg of the horopter, in Optics, is a plane that paſſes 
through the horopter AB {Tab. II. Optics, fig. 1 and 

i perpendicular to a plane paſſing through the two optic 

ues IC and CH. See Horoy TER. 

LANE of the projection, in the Stercographic Projeflion of 

- here, is the ſame with the perſpeclive plane z which 


f nz of @ dial, or Dial-PLANE, the ſurface whereon a 
ul is drawn. See DIAL. 
We have horizontal, vertical, inclining, declining, reclin- 
wh deinclining, direct, oblique, &c. dial-planes. See Di- 
\ INER, RECLINER, DIRECT, &c. | 

"NE, declination and inclination of a. See DECLINA- 
Llox and INCLINA TION. 

g — the method of finding both, fee DECLIN A TOR. 

P. glaſs, mirror, figure, number, problem, &c. See 
"agg 2 mirror, number, figure, problem, &c. 

m E, in Joinery, & c. denotes an edged inſtrument, uſed 

bare or ſhave woods ſmooth, even, &c. 
conlits of a piece of wood very ſmooth at the bottom, 


PLANE, vertical, in Perſpeftive, a plane paſting through the | 
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ſerving as a ſtock, or ſhaſt; in the middle whereof is un 
aperture, through which paſſes a ſteel edge, or chiſel, 
obliquely placed, and very ſharp, which takes off the in- 
equalities of the wood it is flid along. 

The plane acquires various names according to its various 
forms, ſizes, and uſes; as the 

Fack plane, which is about eighteen inches long, and is 
that commonly firſt uſed z the edge of its iron is not 
ground ſtrait, bet riſes with a convex arch in the middle, 
to bear being ſet the ranker; its uſe being to take off the 
8 irregularities of the ſtuff, and to prepare it for 

e 


Long plane, which is about two ſeet in length, and 
ſmooths the work after the rough ſtuff is taken off by the 


former. This prepares the work for the yjointer, if for 
the edges of a board; or for the | 


Smoothing- plane, which is ſhort and ſmall, being about 


ſix or ſeven inches in length, its iron fine; it takes off 
t 


the great irregularities left by the fore-plane. 
Jointer is the longeſt of all, being about ſix inches larger 
than the long plane; its edge very fine, not ſtanding out 
above a hair's breadth ; it comes after the ſmoothing-planc, 
and 1s chiefly intended to ſhoot the edge of a board per- 
ſectly ſtraight for joining ſmooth tables, &c. 
Rabbet-plane is uſed to cut the upper edge of a board, 
ſtraight or ſquare, down into the ſtuff, ſo as the edge of 
another, cut after the ſame manner, may join with iton the 
ſquare: it is alſo uſed to ſtrike faſcias in mouldings. Its 
iron is full as broad as its ſtock, that the angle may cut 
ſtraight; and it delivers its ſhavings at the ſides, not, like 
the others, at the top. | 
The plow, a narrow rabbet-plane, with the addition of 
two ſtaves, whereon are ſhoulders, and on the ſhoulders 
a fence. Its uſe is to plow a narrow ſquare groove on 
the edge of a board, &c. 
Moulding-planes, called alſo horſe-planes. Of theſe there 
are various kinds, accommodated to the various forms 
and profiles of the mouldings. 
Such are the round-plane, the hollow, the O G, the ſnipe's- 
bill, &c. which are all of ſeveral ſizes, from half an inch 
to an inch and a half. : 
To uſe the meu/ding-plancs on ſoft wood, as deal, pear- 
tree, &. they ſet the iron to an angle of 45, with the 
baſe or ſole of the plane. On hard wood, e. gr. ebony, 
box, &c. they ſet to an angle of 80%; ſometimes quite 
upright. To work on hard wood, the edge or baſil is 
ground to an angle of 18 or 209; on ſoft wood to an an- 
le of about 12% For the more acute the baſil}, the 
moother the iron cuts; but the more obtuſe, the ſtronger. 
A method has been uſed of forming mouldings in mar- 
ble with the plane. 


PLANE, among Fowlers. To plane, is to fly or hover, as 


a kite or other bird docs, without moving its wings. 


PLANR-tree, platanus, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia 


polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male 
and female. flowers growing ſeparate on the ſame tree; 
the male flowers are collected in a round ball; they have 
no petals, but have oblong coloured ſtamina, which are 
terminated by four-cornered ſummits z the female flowers 
have ſmall ſcaly empalements, and ſeveral ſmall con- 
cave petals, with ſeveral awl-ſhaped germina fitting upon 
the ſtyles, crowned by recurved ſtigmas; theſe are col- 


lected in large balls; the germina afterward turn to 


roundiſh ſeeds fitting upon the briſtly ſtyle, and ſur- 
rounded with downy hairs. There are two ſpecies. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that thg introduction of this 
tree into England is owing to the great lord-chancellor 
Bacon, who planted a noble parcel of them at Verulam, 
which were very flouriſhing ſome years ſince, but have 
lately been deſtroyed. 

Notwithſtanding the p/ane-tree is backward in coming 
out in the ſpring, and che leaves decay ſoon in autumn, 
yet for the goodly appearance and great magnitude to 
which it will grow, it deſerves a place in large planta- 
tions, or ſhady receſſes near habitations, eſpecially if the 
plantation be deſigned on a moiſt foil, or near rivulets of 
water; in which places this tree will arrive to a prodi- 
gious ſize. 

They are all propagated very eaſy by layers; every twig 
of them will take root, if they are but covered with 
earth; theſe layers will be well rooted in one year, when 
they ſhould be cut off from the old trees or ſtools, and 
planted in a nurſery, where they may remain two or 
three years to get ſtrength, and then be tranſplanted 
where they are to ſtand ; for the younger theſe trees are 
planted, the better they will thrive. Miller. 


PLANE-tree, baſtard, or falſe. See MAPLE. 
PLANET, planeta, wav, wanderer; in oppoſition to a 


flar which remains fixed, in AMironomy, a celeſtial body, 
revolving round the ſun as a centre, and continually 
changing its poſition with reſpect to the other ſtars. 

The plancts are uſually diſtinguiſhed into primary and /c- 
condarys 
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Pi Aut rs, primary, called alſo ſimply, and by way of emi- 


nence, planets, are thoſe which move round the ſun as 
their proper centre. Such ate Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Earth, Venus, and Mercury. 


P1.aNE Ts, ſecondary, are ſuch as move round ſome primary 


planet, as their reſpective centre, in the ſame manner as 
the primary plancts do round the ſun. Satorn, Jupiter, 
and the Earth, are each attended with ſecondary planets; 
Jupiter with four, and Saturn with five, called the sa- 
TELLITES of thoſe two planets. . 

The earth has one ſecondary planct, called the moon. 
The motion of the primary planets is very ſimple and uni- 


© form, as being compounded only of a projectile motion, 
* forward in a right line, which is a tangent to the orbit ; 


and a gravitation towards the ſan at the centre. See 
Gravity. Add, that being at ſuch vaſt diſtauces from 


- each other, the effects of their mutual gravitatron to- 


wards one another are in a conſiderable degree, though 
not altogether, inſen6ble ; for the action of Jupiter on 


Saturn, e. gr. is found to be 4 of the action of the 


ſun upon Saturn, by comparing the matter of Jupiter 
with that of the ſun, and the ſquare of the diftance of 


- the tun from Saturn, with the ſquare of the diſtance of 


Jupiter from Saturn; ſo that the elliptie orbit of Saturn 
will be found to be more juft, if we ſuppoſe its focus not 
to be in the centre of the fun, but in the centre of gra- 
vity of the ſun and Jupiter, or rather in the centre of 
gravity of the ſun, and of all the planets below Saturn. 


In the ſame manner, the elliptic orbit of any other pla- 


nct will be found more accurate, by ſuppoling its focus to 
be in the centre of gravity of the ſun, and of all the pla- 
nts that are below it. But the matter is far otherwile, 
in reſpe&t of the ſecondary planets; for every one of 
theſe, though it chiefly gravitate towards its xeſpeCtive 
primary one, as towards its centre, yet at equal diſtances 


from the ſun, it is alſo attracted towards him with an 


equally accelerated gravity, as the primary one is towards 
him; but at a greater diſtance with leſs, and at a nearer 


- diſtance with greater: from which double tendency to- 


wards the ſun, and rowards their own primary planets, 
the motion of the ſatellites, or ſccondary planets, comes 
to be very much compounded, and affected with many 
inequalities: as, for inſtance, 

1. The ſatellite ſhall be contiaually accelerated in its 
motion, from the time of its quadrature with the ſun co 
the next following conjunction or oppoſition z but con- 


- trary-wiſe from the ſyzygies to the quadratures, it ſhall 


be retarded ; and therefore it will always move ſwifter 


in or near the ſyzygies, and flower near the quadratures. 
From whence will follow that, 


2. Ihe orbits of theſe ſecondary f lanets will be of a figure 
more circular in the quadratures than in the ſyzygies, 
where the twiftneſs of the motion will make the figure 
of the orbit more rectilinear, and therefore the ſatellite 
will run farther from its primary planet at the quadra- 


| tures than at the ſyzygies ; ſo that the orbit will be a 


little elliptical, having the primary p/anet for its centre, 
and the longer diameter will coincide with the line of 
the quadratures, and the ſhorter with that of the ſyzy- 
gies. Which irregularities will ariſe, if the ſun's power 
of diſturbing the motion of the ſatellite be excluded, 
and the orbit be concentric with that of the primary 
ſlanets: ſor if the orbit be eccentrical, it may happen 
that the ſatellite thall be farther off from the primary one 
in the ſyzygies, and ſo move flower than it does at the 
quariratures z and when this is the caſe, that the ſatel- 
lite's orbit is not a circle concentric to the primary orbit, 
but an ellipſis, in one of whoſe focuſes the primary pla- 
„el is placed, then the motion of the ſatellite will be ſo 
dilturbed by the ſun, that, as it proceeds in its orbit, the 
aplides of the orbit will be moved ſometimes 7# conſequen- 
21, and ſometimes in antecedentia (whereas the nodes and 
apſides of the primary plaucts are at relt). 

z. When the plane of the ſatellite's orbit is inclined to 
the plane of the primary orbit, the line of the nodes of 
the /econdary orbit will be moved in antecedentia, with an 
angular motion, and an unequal velocity; for it will re- 
cede moit ſwiftly when the nodes are in quadrature to 
the ſun; aſter which, it will move flower; and at the 
time of the nodes being in the ſyzygics, it will be per- 
ſectly at reſt. 

4+ The inclination alſo of the plane of the ſecondary or- 
bit, to the primary one, will be continually varying, and 
will be greateſt when the nodes are in the ſyzygies with 
the ſun, and leſs, ceteris paribus, when they are in the 
quadratures ;z and from the time of the nodes being in 
the ſyzygies, to the quadratures, it will be always de- 
creaſing, and from the time of their being in the quad- 
ratures to the ſyzygics, it will be always increaſing; and 
all theſe irregularities, whether in any eccentric or con- 
centric orbit, will always be ſomething greater, when 
the ſatellite is in conjunction with the ſun, than when 
he is in oppolition to him. Sec Moo. 
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PLANETS, ſipericr, are thoſe farther from the 


Pr.aneTs, inferior, are thoſe nearer th 


The primary planets are in number G. Gn: 
diſtinguiſhed into the ſuperior and ene, 2 are 28. in 
fun than our 


urn, 


and ſituate between the earth and — gc ures b 


and Mercury. See the order, poſti 
7 under Copernican r Pa Boa. the dia- 
e plancts are repreſented by the ſa 
2 = 7 repreſent their wen by, ee 
ome ſuppoſed analo f Ye 
— — gy between thoſe celeſtial and ſubter. 
Saturn is repreſented by the charaQer H, This 
on account of its great diſtance, appears to the e 7 * 
a feeble light. It performs its revolutions round ** 
0 about t my years. 5 8 
upiter, marked , is a bright refu . 
its courſe round the fun in about robs eyes hniſhing 
Mars, characterized &, is a ruddy fiery-coloured Plane 
— its mT * about two years. 8 
enus, 2, is the brighteſt of all the 94 
attending the ſun, — never diſtant a 
degrees. It finiſhes its courfe in about ſeven months.” 
When it goes before the ſun, it is called Post non 
and Lucifer; and when it follows him, Heseervs f 
Mercury, &, a little bright planet, the ſun's conſtant 
companion, from whoſe (ide it never departs above 26 
and by that means is uſually hid in his ſplendor. It 5 
forms its courſe in about three months. 2 
To which we now add Tellus, the earth, marked g per- 
forming its courſe about the ſun, between Mars 2nd Vee 
nus, in the ſpace of a year. 
From theſe definitions, a perſon may eaſily diſtinguiſh ai 
the planets, For if after fun- ſet he fees a planet nearer 
the caſt than the weſt, he may conclude it is neither 
Merenry nor Venus; and may determine whether it is 
Saturn, Jupiter, or Mars, by the colour and light: by 
—— alſo he may diſtinguiſh between Mercury and 
enus. 


earth is. Such are Mars, Jupiter, and Sat 


{un 


PLANETS, nature of the. From the ſeveral phaſes and ps 


pearances of the plancts, they are found to be all like the 
moon, which we have ſhewn to be like our earth; 
whence it follows, that the planets are alſo dark, opake, 
ſpherical, &c. bodies, like our earth. 

This may be ſhewn almoſt to a demonſtration. 1. Venus 
obſerved with a teleſcope, is rarely found full, but with 
variable phaſes, like thoſe of the moon; her illuminated 
part ſtill turned towards the ſun, viz. towards the eaſt 
when ſhe is the morning-ſtar, and towards the welt 
when the evening-ſtar. And the like phaſes are obſerred 
in Mercury and Mars. 

2. Gaſſendus firſt, and after him others, have obſerred 
Mercury on the face of the ſun, acroſs which he ap- 
peared to paſs like a black round ſpot. Horrox, in 1639, 
alſo obſerved Venus in the ſan; where ſhe made the 
ſame appearance. See PARALLAX and TRANSIT, 

3. De la Hire, in 17500, with a teleſcope of ſixteen feet, 
diſcovered mountains in Venus, larger than thoſe of the 
moon. 

4. Caſſini obſerved two ſpots in Venus; four in Mars, 
likewiſe obſerved by Campani; and ſeveral, at ſeveral 
times, in Jupiter; and from his obſervations of theſe 
ſpots, he found that they had a rotation round their axes: 
he even determined the velocity of that rotation, or the 
period wherein it was effected; v. gr. that of Jupiter, 


9 hours 56'; that of Mars, 24 hours 40“; and that of 


Venus, 24 hours; and ſince the ſun, moon, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, and the earth, are found to revolve on 
their axes, i. e. to have a diurnal rotation, no doubt 
Mercury and Saturn have the ſame ; though the great 
nearneſs of the former to the ſun, and the great diſtance 
of the latter, prevent any fpots from being obſerved ou 
them, whence that rotation might be demonſtrated. 

5. In Jupiter are obſerved two ſwarths, or belts, differ 
ent from the reſt of his ditk, and moveable z they 40e 
ſometimes found in one part, ſometimes in another ; aud 
are ſometimes broader, ſometimes narrower. 

6. In 1609 were firlt obſerved the little ſtars, ot mo 
moving about Jupiter, by Sim. Marius; and in A- 
ſame were obſerved by Galileo : theſe are now oy 
obſerved to diſappear in a clear ſky, when Jupiter * 


* 9 0 e 
pens to be dizmetrically interpoſed between them aue 


ſun. Whence it appears they are void of liaht, at _ 
time when the ſun's rays, intercepted by Jupite?, 2 
be propagated to them in right lines; and hence 2 
that, like the moon, they are opake bodies Ane 
by the ſun; and hence again, fince Jupiter _— 
minate his ſatellites when placed behind bim, be ep 
_ in that part turned from the ſub, may be ag 
void ot light. ; d 
. When + 880 moons are diametrically a 
COTE Jupiter and the ſun, there is ſeen 2 70" 


, . TY Wy & he la- 
on Jupiter's diſk, which is ſometimes larger than = | 
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xe bodies, therefore, like the earth. 


te itſell. Whence it appears, that the ſatellites are 
ke bodies, illuminated by the ſun; that they project 
hadow from the ſun; and that the round ſpots, ſeen 
in Jupiter, are the ſnadows of the ſatellites. a 
Whence, alſo, the interſection of that ſhadow being 
ſound to be a circle, the ſhadow muſt be conical; and 
therefore the figure of the ſatellites, at leaſt as to ſenſe, 
a ical. | 
* pore? being between Jupiter and the ſun ; if, at 
the ſame time, any of the ſatellites happen to be between 
iter and the ſun, it is loſt in Jupiter's light; though 
times appearing like a black ſpot. This phenome- 
non bas been frequently obſerved by Caſſini and Maraldi, 
ho have likewiſe noted 7 conſiderable alterations in 
ths apparent magnitudes of the ſatellites z for which no 
reaſon could be given from the diſtance of Jupiter, the 
fun, or the earth: e. gr. that the fourth, which is uſu- 
ally ſeen the ſmalleſt, is ſometimes the largeſt ; and the 
thicd, which is uſually the largeſt, appears ſometimes 
the ſmalleſt. Hence, as the ſatellites are illuminated by 
the ſun, even then when immerged in Jupiter's light, yet 
do appear obſcure, there muſt be ſome alteration in their 
. to prevent the ſun's rays being qa re- 
fected from every part of their ſurface ; which muſt like- 
wiſe be the cauſe why their ſhadow is ſometimes larger 
than themſelves. Now, to ſum up the evidence: 1. 
Since in Venus, Mercury, and Mars, only that part of 
the diſk illuminated by the ſun, is found to ſhine ; and, 
in, Venus, and Mercury, when between the earth 
and the ſun, appear like dark ſpots or maculz, on the 
ſun's diſk, it is evident, that Mars, Jupiter, and Mer- 
cury, are opake bodies, illuminated, with the borrowed 
light of the ſun. And the ſame appears of Jupiter, from 
its being void of light in that part to which the ſhadow 
of the Fiellites reaches, as well as in that part turned 
from the ſun 3 and that his ſatellites are opake, and re- 
fle@ the ſun's light, is alſo abundattly ſhewn. Where- 
fore, fince Saturn, with his ring and ſatellites, do only 
ield a faint light, fainter conſiderably than that of the 
xed ſtars, though theſe be vaſtly more remote, and 
than that of the reſt of the planets, it is paſt doubt, that 
he too, with his attendants, are opake bodies. 
2. Since the ſun's light is not tranſmitted through Mer- 
cury and Venus, when placed againſt him, it is plain 


of Jupiter, from his hiding the ſatellites in his ſhadow ; 
and therefore, by analogy, the ſame may be concluded 
of Saturn. . : 

3. From the variable ſpots in Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, 
tome have concluded that thoſe planets have a changeable 
atmoſphere 3 which changeable atmoſphere may, by a 
like argument, be inferred of the fatellites of Jupiter; 
and therefore, by ſimilitude, the ſame uy be concluded 
of the other planets. But we want a ſufficient number 
of obſervations to eſtabliſh this fact; there is reaſon, on 
the contrary, to apprehend, that ſome, at leaſt, of the 


Planets have no atmoſphere. See Moon. 


4. In like manner, from the mountains obſerved in Ve- 
nus, the ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other planets. 
Since then Saturn, — the ſatellites of both, 
's, Venus, and Mercury, are opake bodies, ſhining 
with the ſun's borrowed light, and are furniſhed with 
mountains, and encompaſſed, as ſome have ſuppoſed, 
with a changeable atmoſphere, they have, of conſe- 
quence, waters, ſeas, &c. as well as dr _ and they 
And hence nothing hinders but that the planets may alſo 
be-concluded to be inhabited. Huygens, in his Coſmo- 
theoros, argues very plauſibly for the exiſtence of pla- 
netary bibs, Cow che ſimilitude of the planets with 


dur earth; thoſe, like this, being opake, denle, uneven, 


round, heavy, illuminated, and warmed by the ſun, hav- 
ing night and day, ſummer and winter, &c. 
oltius deduces ſomething relating to this purpoſe from 
arguments of another kind. Thus, e. gr. it is ſcarce to be 
ted, that the inhabitants of Jupiter are much larger 
than thoſe of the earth, and, in effect, of the giant kind. 
kor it is ſhewn in opties, that the pupil of the eye dilates 
in a ſtrong light, and contracts in a weak one: where- 
te, fince in Jupiter the ſun's meridian light is much 
edler than on the earth, on account of Jupiter's greater 
ce from the ſun, the pupil will need to be much 
more dilatable in the inhabitants of Jupiter than in thoſe 
A the earth. But the pupil is obſerved to have a con- 
ſlant 3 to the ball of the eye, and the eye to 
the re of the body; ſo that in animals, the larger the 
Nen the larger the eye, and the larger the body. 
o aſcertain the ſize of theſe Jovial inhabltants, it may 
be obſerved, that the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun is 


o the earth's diſtance from the ſame, as 26 to 5; thein-| 


8 2 of the ſun's light in Jupiter is to its intenſity on 
de earth, in a duplicate ratio of 5 to 26; but it is ſound 
ob, III. Ne 271, 


from whom Mercur 


4 are denſe opake bodies; which is likewiſe evident 


by experience, that the pupil dilates in a ratio greater than 
that wherein the intenſity of light decreaſes; otherwiſe, a 
body at a great diſtance might be ſeen as clearly as a nearer: 
the diameter, therefore, of the pupil in its greateſt dilata- 
ion, in the earth, is to its diameter in the like ſtate in Jupi- 
ter, in a ratio greater than that of the duplicate of 5 to 

26. If then we put it as 10 to 26, or as 5 to 133 fince 
the ordinary ſtature of the inhabitants of the earth is 
computed at 5 Engliſh feet 4 inches and +3 (which 

Wolkius tells us was his own height), the ordinary ſtature 
of Jupiter's inhabitants will be found 14 feet 2, which 
is very nearly the ſize of the giant Oy, mentioned by 
Moſes, whoſe iron bed was g cubits long, and its breadth 
4. But arguments of this kind being more whimſical 
than ſolid, are needleſs, in order to juſtiſy the ſimilarity 
of the other planets to our earth, and a conjecture, that 
they are deſtined by the Creator for the ſame purpoſe. 


PLANETS, motion of the. That the planets do all revolve 


round the ſun as their centre, and not round the earth, 
is evident from a thouſand phenomena. 1. The orbit 
wherein Venus, e. gr. moves, does certainly encompaſs 
the ſun; and theretore, in deſcribing that orbit, the Pla- 
net muſt turn round the ſun. 
That her orbit includes the fun, appears hence, chat ſhe 
is ſometimes above the ſun, ſometimes below it, ſome- 
times beyond it, and ſometimes on this ſide; all which 
are evident from the circumſtances of her phaſes. 
That ſhe does not move round the earth, is no leſs ap- 
parent from her being ever obſerred in the ſame quarter 
with the ſun, never receding from him above 48%. She 
never therefore comes to be in oppoſition to the ſun ; no, 
not to be in a quartile aſpect, or to have a quarter of the 
heavens between them; both which, like the earth, ſhe 
muſt frequently have, did ſhe attend and move round 
the earth. 
2. That Mercury revolves round the ſun, appears in like 
manner from his phaſes, which reſemble thoſe of Venus 
and the moon; and from its neighbourhood to the ſun, 
never wan x ſo far as Venus does. 
+ That the orbit of Mars includes the ſun, is evident 
rom that planet's being found both in conjunftion and 
oppoſition with the ſun; and in both caſes ſhining with 
a full face. Indeed, from the ſame circumſtances it ap- 
pears, that the orbit of Mars encompaſſes the earth ; but 
then it follows, likewiſe, from Mars's diameter appear- 
ing ſeven times as big when in oppoſition, as when in 
conjunction, that he is ſeven times nearer the earth in 
the former than the latter poſition. The earth, therefore, 
is far from being the centre of Mars's motion; but Mars 
is ever nearly at the ſame diſtance from the ſun. Again, 
Mars viewed from the earth moves very irregularly ; is 
ſometimes ſeen to proceed flower, ſometimes faſter ; 
ſometimes he ſtands ſtill, and ſometimes he goes back- 
ward (the reaſons whereof, ſee undei the article Or TIA 
inequality) ; but viewed from the ſun, he will ever ap- 
pear to move with the ſame conſtant uniform tenor; 
whence it is evident, he reſpects the ſun, not the earth, 
as the centre of his motzon. 
4+ The ſame appearances whence Mars is ſhewn to re- 
volve round the ſun as a centre, arc }ikewiſe obſerved in 
Jupiter and Saturn; whence the fame conclufion may be 
made of them. 
Laſtly, that the earth revolves round the ſun, as a centre, 
is evident from her place, which we have obſerved to be 
between the orbits of Mars and Venus; and from the 
phenomena of the ſuperior plancts viewed from it. If 
the earth ſtood ſtill, we ſhould never ſee thoſe planets 
either ſtationary or retrograde; the earth therefore moves, 


but itis ſtill found between the orbits of Mars and Venus, 


which encompaſs the ſun; therefore the earth alſo en- 
compaſles the ſun. 
To this aſtronomical demonſtration, may be added a phy- 
fical demonſtration of the carth's motion from Sir Iſaac 
Newton. It appears from abundant obſervation, that ei- 
ther the earth turns round the ſun, or the ſun round the 
earth, ſo as to deſcribe equal areas in equal times; but 
he demonſtrates, that bodies revolving about one another 
according to ſuch law, do of neceſſity gravitate toward 
each other. Whence, if the ſun gravitate to the earth, 
action and reaction being ſtill —_— the earth will like- 
wiſe gravitate toward the ſun. But he proves, farther, 
that two bodies gravitating towards each other, without. 
directly approaching one another in right lines, mult 
both of them turn round the common centre of gravity 
of both. The ſun and earth, therefore, do both revolve 
round one common centre; but the earth being but a 
point in compariſon of the ſun, the common centre of 

ravity of the two will be within the ſun's body, and not 

r from its centre. The earth, therefore, revolves round 
a point, within the body of the ſun, and therefore round 
the ſun. See the arguments for the earth's motion, un- 
der EARTH. : 

II 


From 


PL A 


From the tranſit of Venus over the fun on the 6th of 
June, 4761, Mr. Ferguſon has given the following ac- 
count ot the magnitudes, diltauces, revolutions, &c. of 
the ſun and planets. Sce PARALLAX« | 
The ſun's diameter is 890,000 Engliſh miles, his ſuper- 
ſicial contents (or number of {quare miles contained in 
his {uclace) is 2,488,461, 360,000, and his ſolid content, 
in cubic miles, is 369, 121,768, 400, ooo, ooo. He re- 
volves round his axis in 25 days 6 hours, and his axis is 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic at an angle of 8“. 
Mercury's diameter is 3000 miles, its ſuperficial content 
is 28,274,400 ſquare miles, and its ſolid content is 
14,137,200,000 cubic miles. Its diſtance from the ſun 
is 36,841,408 miles z it goes round the ſun in 87 days 
23 hours, moving at the rate of 109,699;45 miles per 
hour. The inclination of its orbit to the plane of the 
ecliptic is 6* 54'; the plane of its aphelion f 139 87, 
and ihe place of its aſcending node 8 14“ 43”. 
Veuus's diameter is 9330 miles, its ſuperficial content 
1s 273,472,824 ſquare miles, and its ſolid content is 
425,250,241,093 cuvic miles. Its diſtance from the ſun 
is 68,891,480 miles; it goes round the ſun in 224 days 
17 hours, moving at the rate of 80, 2958 miles per 
hour; and round its own axis in 24 days 8 hours; its 
axis is inclined to the plane of its orbit at an angle of 
® ; its orvit inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 3® 
207%; the place of its aphelion = 49 20“; and the place 
of its aſcending node 11 13 597. 
The Earth's diameter is 7970 miles; its ſurface contains 
199,557,259 ſquare miles, and its ſolid content or bulk 
is 265,076, 59,623 cubic miles. Its diſtance from the 
ſun is 95,173, oco miles; it goes round the ſun ina year, 
moving at the rate of 68,243 3 miles per hour. Its 
axis is inclined to its orbit 235 297; and the place of its 
aphelion is Vf 8 1”. 
Mars's diameter is 5400 miles; its ſuperficial content is 
91,08, 95 ſquare miles, and its ſolid content, in cubic 
miles, is 82, 48, 140, 400. Its diſtance from the ſun is 
145,014,148 miles; it goes round the ſun in 1 year 321 
days 17 hours, moving at the rate of 55,287 miles per 
hour. It revolves round its axis in 24 hours 40; its or- 
bir is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 1® 52“; the 
place of its aphelion is M O 32“, and of its aſcending 
node 8 17” 17”. 
Jupiter's diameter is 94000 miles; its ſuperficial content 
1s 27,759,907 7,600 ſquare miles, and its ſolid content, in 
cubic miles, is 434,893,782, 400, ooo. Its diſtance from 
the ſun is 494,990, 970 miles; it goes round the ſun in 
11 years 314 days 18 hours, moving at the rate of 
29,083, miles per hour, It revolves round its axis in 
g houcs 56"; its orbit is inclined to the ecliptic at an an- 
gle of 19 200; the place of its aphelion is «> 9“ 10”, and 
of its aſcending node 7“ 20“. 
Saturn's diameter is 7800 miles; its ſuperficial content 
is 19 113,494,400 fquare miles; and its ſolid content, 
in cubic miles, is 248,475,4274200,00:» Its diſtance 
from the ſun is 997,956, 130 miles; it goes round the 
Len in 29 years 167 days 6 hours, moving at the rate of 
22, 101 A miles per hour. His orbit is inclined to the 
ecliptic at an angle of 29 30”; the place of its aphelion 
＋ 27? 50', and of its aice»ding node 2 219 137. 
"Che Sun is 5394 times as big as all the plancts put toge- 
ther. | | 
The Sun is 26,109,963 times as big as Mercury, 845,019 
times as big as Venus, 1,392,500 times as big as the 
Earth, 4. 477,015 times as big as Mars, 849 times as big 
as Jupiter, and 1,486 times as big as Saturn. 
The Earth's bulk is to Mercury's bulk as 1 to 4535, to 
Venus's bulk as 1 to 1422, to Mars's bulk as 1 to 4345, 
to Jupiter's bulk as 1 to 1640, and to Saturn's bulk as 1 
to 937. 
Suppoſing the light and heat received by the earth to be 
I, thoſe of Mercury will be 64, of Venus 14, of Mars 3, 
of Juniter „, of Hatun 8. 
If a body, projefted ſrom the ſun, ſhould continue to fly 
at the rate of 480 miles per hour (which is about the 
ſwiftneſs of a cannon ball), it would reach the orbit of 
Mercury in 8 years 276 days; of Venus in 16 years 136 
days; of the Earth in 22 years 226 days; of Mats in 34 
years 169 day,; of Jupiter in 417 years 234 days; and 
of Saturn in 215 years 287 days. 
"The Moon's diameter is 2180 miles; her bulk is in pro- 
portion to the Earth's bulk as 1 to 48783 her diſtance 
lrom the carth's centre is 249,000 miles, and a cannon 
ball would go ſtom the earth's centre to the moon in 2c 
days 20 hours. She goes round her orbit in 27 days 7 
hours 43 minute, moving at the rate of 2299793 miles 
der hour, 
The quantities of -matter in the Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the Earth, as determined by the Newtonian theory 
of gravity, are to cach other as the numbers 1, 1 7 
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100, 944, 67, and 400; and their attract: 
their ſurtaces as the numbers 10000, 8 powers at 
ſpectively. 9» 435, fe- 
Mr. Hutton, by very elaborate calculatio 

the ſurvey * e. taken at — — 7 
vicw to aſcertain the ATTRACT10N of 9 a 
deduced the mean denſity of the earth, in Wen, has 
with water, to be as 44 to 1; and the relative rn 
of the ſun and planets, in teſpect of water, Pra 
denſities compared with each other to be as Bl. * the 
Lande has ſtated them in his Aſtronomy, will be 7 2 
low ; viz. water 1, the ſun 1;2, ercury g. *. 5 
533, the Earth 44, Mars 33, the Moon 3 "ty — 
14s and Saturn 32. Phil. Tranſ. vol. vill. 2 
art. 33. R 
For the diameters of the ſun and planet! 

the earth, and the diameters of * 2 2 
the ſun, ſee Rane Fake we 
For the relative mean diſtances of the 9 

ſun, ſee DisTANCE. Pan's from the 
For the eccentricities of the planets, ſee ExcexTtrictry 
The orbits of the plants are all ellipſes; one of who. 
foci is in the ſun. This Keplerfirſt found from Tyco! 
obſervations; before him, all aſtronomers took the Ia. 
netary orbits for eccentric circles. 8 
The planes of theſe orbits do all interſect in the ſun; 
and the line wherein the plane of each orbit cuts that of 
the earth, is called the line of the nodes; and the two 
points wherein the orbits themſelves touch that plane 
the nodes. r 
The diſtance between the centre of the ſun, and the 
— of each orbit, is called the EXC ENTRICI TI of 
1 5 anet. 
And the angle at which each plane cuts that of the eclip- 
tic, is called the inclination of the plane. 
To account for the mation of the plancts about the ſun, 
there needs nothing but to ſuppoſe an uniform projeclile 
motion, in ſtraight lines, at firſt given them; and a power 
of attraction or gravitation, ſuch as we obſerve in all the 
great bodies in our ſyſtem. For a body A Tab. Aſtron. 
fig. 45.) proceeding uniformly along 4 line AB, will, 
by the intervention of the attracting body C, be every 
moment diverted out of its rectilinear, and bent into 2 
curvilinear path, according to the laws of central forces. 
If, then, the projectile motion be perpendicular to a line, 
CA, drawn from the attracting body C; and its velocity 
be ſo proportioned to the force of attraction of A, 
as that the centripetal and centrifugal forces are equal, 
i. e. that the conatus to fall to the central body C, in a 
right line, AC; and that to proceed in the direction of 
the tangent, A B, balance each other ; the body will 
revolve in a circular orbit, A, BU, y, 9, &c. 

It is not improbable, that at the beginning this was the 
ſtate of things; and that the velocities impreſſed on the 
ſeveral planets were ſo combined with 1 reſpective 
maſſes and diſtances from the ſun at which they were to 
roll, as that their momenta ſhould counterbalance the 
ſun's attractive force, and be preciſely counterbalanced 
thereby; whence the primitive orbits muſt have been 
perfect circles, from which they do not even now devi- 
ate very far. See EXCENTRICITY. 

If the planet's projectile motion be not r adjuſted 
to the ſun's attraction, the orbit deſcribed will be an el- 
lipfis. If it be too ſwift, the orbit will be greater than a 
circle, and the nearer ſocus coincides with the central 
body; if too flow, the orbit will be leſs than a circle, 
and the farther focus coincide with the central body. 
Indeed the ſorm of the planetary orbits does not only de. 
pend on the adjuſtment of the firſt projectile velocicy 
with the ſun's attr action, but alſo on the direction where- 
in that motion was originally impreſſed. If that direc- 
tion were according to the tangent AB, as above ſup- 
poſed, and the central forces exactly balanced, the orbit. 
would be circular; but if that direction were oblique, 
in any manner, whether aſccnding to or deſcending from 
the ſun, the orbit of the planet, notwithſtanding any ad- 
juſtment of its velocity to the attraction, would be an 
ellipſis. 
The motions of the planets in their elliptic orbits arc not 
equable, becauſe the ſun is not in their centre, but their 
focus. Hence they move, ſometimes faſler, and —_ 
times flower, as they are nearer or farther ſrom the ſun; 
but yet theſe irregularities are all certain, and follow ac- 
cording to an immutable law. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the ellipſis BEP, &c. (Tab. Aron , 
47.) the orbit of a planet, and the focus 8, Nec 
place; AP, the axis of the ellipſis, is called the _ 
the apſides "the point A, the higher apſis ot aphelion; 1; 
th ks 1belion 3 he eccentricity ; and 
he lorver apfis or perihelion ; 8 C, the ec 

ES, the mean diſtance of the planet from the — let, 
Now the motion of the planet in its peribelion, 18 — 5 
and in its aphelion, loweſt ; at E the motion 35 n e 
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he diſtance is mean, i. e. it is ſuch as would deſcribe 
the whole orbit in the ſame time it is really deſcribed in. 
The law whereby the motion 1s regulated in every point 
of the orbit, is, that a line, or radius, drawn from the 
acre of the ſun to the centre of the planet, and thus 
ers” along, with an angular motion, does always de- 
(-ribe an elliptic area proportional to the time. Suppoſe, 
e. gr. the planet in A, and thence in a certain time to 
roceed to Bz the ſpace or area the radius SA deſcribes, 
is the triangle ASB: when, at length, the planct arrives 
at P, if from the centre of the ſun 5 there be drawn 8D, 
in ſuch manner as that the elliptic area PSD is equal to 
that of ASB; the plauct will here move through the 
arch PD, in the ſame time wherein it moved through 
the arch AB; which arcs are unequal, and nearly in 
a reciprocal proportion to their diſtance from the ſun, 
For from the equalities of the areas it follows, that the 
arch PD muſt exceed AB as much as SA excecds SP. 
This lav was lirſt demonſtrated by Kepler, from obſer- 
vation; and is ſince accounted for by Sir I. Newton from 
hyſical principles; and to this all aſtronomers now ſub- 
{cribe, as of all others that which beſt ſolves the planetary 
henomena. 
Computation of a PLANET'S motion and place. As to the pe- 
rods and veloCities of the plancts, or the times wherein 
they perform their courſes, 7 are found to have a won- 
derful harmony with their diſtances from the ſun, and 
with one another. The nearer each planet is to the ſun, 
the quicker ſtill being its motion, and its period the 
ſhorter. The great law they here all immutably obſerve 
js, that the ſquares of their periodical times are as the 
cubes of their diſtances from the centres of their orbits. 
The knowledge of this Jaw we alfo owe to the ſagacity of 
Kepler, who found it to obtain in all the primary pla- 
nete; as allronomers have ſince found it alſo to do iu the 
ſecondary ones. | 
Kepler haced this law merely from obſervation, and 
compariſon of the ſeveral diſtances of the plancts with 
their periods: the glory of inveſtigating it from phyſical 
principles is due 10 Sir Iſaac Newton, who has demon- 
lirated, that, in the prefent ſtate of things, ſuch a law 
was inevitable. 
A planet's motion, or diſtance from its apogee, is called 
the mean anomaly of the planet; and is meaſurcd by the 
arc or area it deſcribes in the time. When the planet 
arrives at the middle of its orbit, or the point G, the di- 
ſtance or time is called the true anomaly. When the pla- 
net's motion is reckoned from the firſt point of Aries, it 
is called its motion in longitude; which is either mean, 
viz. ſuch as the p/anet would have, were it to move uni- 
ſormly in a circle z or true, which is that wherewith the 
planet actually deſcribes its orbit, and meaſured by the 
arc of the ecliptic it deſcribes. 
Hence may the planct's place in its orbit for any given 
time after it has left the aphelion be found. For ſuppoſe 
the arca of the ellipſis ſo divided by the line 86G, that 
the whole elliptic area may have the ſame proportion to 
the area ASG as the whole periodical time wherein the 
planet deſcribes its orbit has to the time given: in this 
cale G will be the planct's place in its orbit. 
PLANETS, the phenomena of the inferior, are their conjunc- 
tions, elongations, ſtations, retrogradations, phaſes, and 
095 gg See ConJUuNCTION, ELONGATION, STA- 
TION, RETROGRADATFON, &C. 
Planets, phenomena of the ſuperior, are the ſame with 
oof the inferior; with an additional one, viz. op- 
pohtion. 
LANET, the particular fhenomena, circumſtances, Wc. of 
72 ſee * the name of the reſpeCtive planet, &c. 
UPITER, Mans, &c. 
PlantTs, configuration of the. See CONFIGURATION. 
PLANETS, theories of the. See THEORY. 
PLANETARIUM, an aſtronomical machine, made to re- 
preſent the motions of the planets, as they really are in 
nature, or at leaſt agreeably to the Copernican ſyſtem, 
and commonly called an ORRERY. 
the moſt remarkable of theſe machines was that invent- 
ed by Huygens, and deſcribed by him. See Deſcript. 
Automati Planetarii, ap. Huygen. Opuſcul. poſthum. 
tom. li. p. 157, edit. Amſt. 1728. 
In this Planetarium, the five primary planets perform their 
revolutions about the ſun z and the moon performs her 
revolution about the earth, in the ſame time that theſe 
er0lutions are really performed in the heavens. The 
ordits alſo of the moon and planets are repreſented with 
their true proportions, eccentricity, poſition, and, decli- 
nation, from the ecliptic or orbit of the earth; ſo that 
by this Planetarium the ſituation of the planets, the con- 
junctions, oppolitions, &c. may not only be known for 
"nc preſent time, but for any time paſt, or future, as in 
„ Perpetual ephemeris. 
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But the planetariunis ot orreties now moſt commotily 
uſed do not repreſent the true times of the celeſtial mo- 
tions, but only their proportions z and are of uſe to be- 
ginners, to give them an idea of the planetary ſyſtem ; 
as alſo, if conſtructed with ſuſſictent accuracy, to ſolve 
queſtions relating to the motions of the planets, and of 
the earth and moon, &c. 

Theſe machines are made of various ſizes, ſome repre- 
ſenting moce planets than others. However, theſe com- 
plex ones are far from being improvements upon the ori- 
ginal planetarium, or orrery, which ſhewed only the mo- 


tion of the moon round the earth, and of the earth and . 


moon round the fun. "They give but very confuſed, and 
even falſe ideas of the diſtances and bigneſs of the pla- 
nets; which muſt always be ſo whilſt the orbits of the 
moon, and other ſecondary planets, are fixed to the ſame 
machine, which contains the primary one. In the ori- 
ginal one, every thing was well and properly executed; 
as the phenomena of day and night, and their gradval 
increaſe and decreaſe according to the ſeaſons ; the places 
of the earth where the ſun is ſucceſſively vertical, and 
ſeems to deſcribe its parallels; the real annual motion of 
the earth, which gives the ſun an apparent annual mo- 
tion; the rotation of the ſun about its axis; the periodi- 
cal and ſynodical month; the ſolar aud ſydereal days; 
oo ſucceſſive illumination of all the parts of the moon, 
0. 
It is therefore proper to have a machine for repieſenting 
the general ſolar ſyſtem by itfelf; the ſan, moon, and 
earth, ought alſo to be ſhewn ſeparately ; and the ſyſtem 
of any other primary planet; as Jupiter, for inſtance, 
with all its ſatellites, ſhould have a ſeparate machine ſo 
contrived, as to repreſent in true proportion their magni- 
tudes, diſtances, and other phenomena. | 
Dr. Deſaguliers deſcribes a planrtarium of his own con- 
trivance, the frame of which, containing the clock-work, 
is made of ebony; its outſide is adorned with twelve pi- 
laſters, between which are painted, on as many vertical 
planes, the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. The upper ſur- 
face is flat, and made of poliſhed braſs; on the outward 
circumference of which are ſcrewed fix braſs pillars, ſup- 
porting a large flat ſilvered ring. On this ring, which 
repreſents the ecliptic, are drawn ſeveral circles; the 
three innermoſt being divided into twelve parts for the 
ſigns of the zodiac, and each of theſe into thirty degrees; 
and among thoſe degrees are graved in their proper 
E the nodes, aphelia, and greateſt north and ſouth 
atitudes of the planets. The next three circles have 
the months and days of the month, exaQily correſpond- 
ing to the ſun's place at noon each day throughout the 
year ; and upon the braſs ſurface of the machine gradu- 
ated are ſilver circles, which carry the planets, repre- 
ſented by ſilver balls, and raiſed upon arbors or ſtems to 
the height of the ecliptic. 
Above the ecliptic ſtand ſome of the principal circles of 
the ſphere, according to their reſpeCtive ſituation in the 
heavens, viz. the two colures, one half of the equinoc- 
tial circle, the tropic of Cancer, the arctic circle, &c. 
The whole machine is alſo ſo contrived, as to be ſet to 
any latitude, without injuring any of the inſide motions. 
Within the ecliptic ſtand the ſun and other planets; the 
ſun being in the centre of the whole ſyſtem, and the reſt 
repreſented agreeably to the above mentioned magni- 
tudes and diſtances. When things are thus diſpoſed, by 
turning about the handle, or winch, of the planctarium, 
all the planets perform their revolutions round the tun, 
according to their periodical times; and being furniſhed 
with indices of blued ſteel, theſe ſhew the longitudes of 
the planets, by pointing to the diviſions on the graduated 
ſilver circles, as they move round. 
As the diſtances of the planets are in their true propor- 
tions to each other, ſo likewiſe are their magnitudes 
but it cannot be expected, that the diameters of the pla- 
nets ſhould be in proportion to the diameters of their or- 
bits; for to effe& this, the machine mult either be made 
three thouſand rimes bigger than uſual, or the balls re- 
preſenting the planets three thouſand times leſs than 
uſual; whereby they would all be rendered inviſible, ex- 
cepting the ſun, and even it would be leſs than 42th 
part of an inch in diameter. For the ſame reaſon it is 
found impraQicable to repreſent the ſun by a ball, pro- 
portionally bigger than thoſe repreſenting the other pla- 
nets. 
Now as the orbit of the moon, as well as of the ſatellites 
of Jupiter and Saturn, bear no manner of proportion to 
the orbits of the primary planets, the diſproportion be- 
tween theſe and their ſatellites muſt be ſtill greater. 
Hence appears the abſurdity of crowding them all into 
one machine, as is the caſe in the common orreries. 
To give a right notion of the diſtances and magnitudes 
of the ſatellites with reſpeCt to their primary planets, it 
will be neceſſary to have a ſeparate machine for each 
ſyſtem; or, the ſame machine may be ſo contrived, as 
| to 
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juſting the magnitudes and diſtances of the balls. In 
this manner, the general ſolar ſyſtem may be firſt exhi- 
bited ; then that of the moon and earth round the ſun; 
afterwards that of Jupiter and its ſatellites z and, laſtly, 
that of Saturn and its ſatellites. 

We have already taken notice of ſome of the phenomena 
explained by the general planctarium, as well as of that 
contrived to exhibit the revolution of the earth and moon 
round the ſun. By theſe is likewiſe plainly ſhewn the 
cauſes of eclipſes, as well as of the apparent ſtationary 
and retrograde motions of the planets. 

By the planctarium adapted to the ſyſtem of Jupiter, and 
its ſatellites, are exhibited the immerſion or entrance of a 
ſatellite into the ſhadow of Jupiter; its emerſion out of 
the ſhadow ; when theſe are viſible; when a ſatellite is 
hidden by the body of Jupiter before it comes into, or 
after it is gone out of the — when a ſatellite may 
be ſeen to croſs the body of Jupiter ; when a ſatellite 
makes a folar eclipſe in Jupiter; and when ſatellites 
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eclipſe one another. See Deſaguliers's Exper. Phil. vol. 


4 30» &c, 


i. p. 
PLANE! AR, ſomething that relates to the planets. 


In this ſenſe we ſay planctary worlds, planetary inhabit- 
ants, &c. Huygens and Fontenelle bring ſeveral pro- 
bable arguments for the _— of planetary worlds, and 
animals, plants, men, &c. The tormer in his Koowc- 
bewpcs, live de "Verris Coeleſtibus; the latter in his Dia- 
logues, Sur la Pluralite des Mondes. 


PLANETARY gie. See GLOBE, 
PLANETARY em, is the ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the pla- 


nets, primary and ſecondary, moving in their reſpective 
or bits round their common centre, the fun. 


PLANETARY hours, in Chronolegy, See Hou. 
PLANETARY days. Among the ancients, the week was 


ſhared among the ſeven planets, each planet having its 
day. This we learn from Dion Caſſius, and Plutarch, 
Sympoſ. lib. iv. q. 7. Herodotus adds, that they were 
the Egyptians who firſt diſcovered what god, that is, 
what planet, preſides over each day; becauſe among this 
people the planets were directors. And hence it is, that, 
in molt European languages, the days of the week are 
{till denominated from the planets ; Sunday, Monday, &c: 


PLANETARY years, the periods of time wherein the ſeve- 


ral planets make their revolutions round the ſun, or 
earth. 
As from the proper revolution of the ſun, the ſolar year 
takes its original ; ſo from the proper revolutions of the 
reſt of the planets about the earth, ſo many ſorts of years 
do ariſe ; viz. the Saturnian year, which is defined by 
29 Egyptian years, 174 hours 58 minutes, equivalent in 
a round number to 30 ſolar years. The Jovial year, con- 
taining 317 days 14 hours 59 minutes. 'The Martial 
ear, containing 321 days 23 hours 31 minutes. For 
enus and Mercury, as their years, when judged of with 
regard to the earth, are almoſt equal to the ſolar year 
they are more uſually eſtimated from the ſun, the true 
centre of their motions: in which caſe, the former is 
equal to 224 days 16 hours 40 minutes; the latter to 87 
days 23 bours 14 minutes. | 


PLANETARY dials, thoſe whereon the planetary hours are 


inſcribed. 


PLANETARY ſquares, the ſquares of the ſeven numbers 


from 3 to 9, diſpoſed magically. 

Corn. Agrippa, in his famous * of magic, has given 
the conſtruction of the ſeven planetary ſquares: M. Poig- 
nard, canon of Bruſſels, in his Treatiſe of Sublime 
Squares, gives new, eaſy, and general methods, for mak- 
ing the ſeven planetary ſquares, and all others to infinity, 
by numbers in all ſorts of progreſſions. See Macic 


Square. 


PLANIFOLIOUS flowers. See FLOWER, 
PLANIMETRY, planimetria, that part of geometry which 


conſiders lines aud plain figures; without any conſidera- 
tion of heights or depths. 

Planimetry is particularly reſtrained to the menſuration of 
planes or ſurfaces; in oppoſition to flereometry, or the 
menſuration of ſolids. See MEASURING and SURVEY- 
ING. 


| 


Planimetry, or the art of meaſuring the ſurfaces and planes 


of things, is performed with the ſquares of long mea- 
tures, as ſquare feet, ſquare inches, ſquare yards, ſquare 
perches, &c. that is, by ſquares IE ſides are an inch, 
a foot, a yard, a perch, &c. ſo that the area or content 
of any ſuiface is ſaid to be found, when we know how 
many ſuch ſquare inches, feet, yards, &c. it contains. 


PLANISFHERY, a projection of the ſphere, and the ſe- 


wore Circles thereof, on a plane; as upon paper, or the 
IX. 

In this ſenſe, maps of the heavens and the earth, where- 
in are exhibited the meridians, and other circles of the 
ſphere, ate called planiſpberes. 


1 
Such is the ASTROLABE, which is a co 


PLA 


to repreſent one ſyſtem aſter another, by ſhifting and ad- PLANT Hr AR is ſometimes alſo confidered as an 


mical inſtrument, uſed in obſerving th in aſtrone. 
heavenly bodies y conſiſting of a projection of c. of the 
ſtial ſphere upon a plane, repreſenting the ſta e cele. 


lations, &c. in their proper ſituations, diſtanves, ge. 
5 0 


all ſuch projections. mmon name for 


In all planiſpheres, the eye is ſuppoſed to en 
ing A che cler of . Gere and - 4m * 
plane whereon the ſphere is as it were flattened. m1. 
plane is called the plane of the projection. 8 
A perſpective plane is only a plane of projection pi 
between the eye and the object, ſo as to contain 5 © 
points which x bs ſeveral rays drawn from the object 4 
the eye impreſs thereon. But in p/ani/pheres = * 
labes, the plane of the projection is placed beyond hs 
object; which is the ſphere. The plane of the roj * 
tion is always ſome of the circles of the ſphere. Fe 
Among the infinite number of planiſpheres which the dit 
ferent planes of projection, and the different poſitions of 
the eye, would furnifh, there are two or three that hay 
been preferred to the reſt. Svch are that of Ptolem ; 
where the plane of projection is parallel to the bodies, 
that of Gemma Friſius, where the plane of projection 
is the colure, or ſolſtitial meridian, and the eye the pole 
of the meridian :; that of John de Royas, a Spaniard 
whoſe plane of projection is a meridian, and the eye 
placed in the axis of that meridian, at an infinite diſtance, 
This laſt is called the aNaLEMMA. 
Ihe common defect of all theſe projections is, that they 
diſtort and alter the figures of the conſtellations fo as it is 
not eaſy to compare them with the heavens ; and that the 
degrees in ſome places are fo ſmall, that they afford no 
room for operation. 
All theſe faults M. de la Hire has provided againſt in a 
new projection, or planiſphere; where it is propoſed the 
eye ſhall be fo placed, as that the diviſions of the circles 
projected ſhall be ſenſibly equal in every part of the in- 
ſtrument. The plane of his projection is that of a me- 
ridian. 
Pr. ANISPHERE, nautical. See NAUTICAL. 
PLANKING, in Naval Architecture, the art of covering 
and lining the ſides of a ſhip with an aſſemblage of oak 
planks, which completes the proceſs of ſhip-building, 
and is ſometimes called by artificers laying on the ſkin, 
PLANES, in a Ship, are the timbers which go fore and 
aft on each fide of the ſhip, whereon lie the beams of the 
firſt orlop. 
PLANK, garboard, in a Ship. See GARBOARD. 
PL ANO-econcave glaſs, or lens. See LENs. 
PL. ano-convex glaſs, or lens. See Lens. 
PLANT, planta, an organical body, conſiſting of a root, 
and other parts; and producing uſually leaves, a item, 
branches, and flowers. ö 
A plant may be defined in Boerhaave's manner to be an 
organical body compoſed of veſſels and juices; to which 
body belong a root, or a part whereby it adheres to ſome 
other body, and particularly the earth, from which it de- 
rives the matter of its life and growth. 
A plant is diſtinguiſhed from a foſlil by its being organi- 
cal, and conſiſting of veſſels and juices; and from an 
animal, by its adhering to another body, and deriving 
its nouriſhment therefrom. $f Regs 
That plants are organized bodies and endued with life is 
evident from many conſiderations: every body that, bas 
ſpontaneous motion muſt alſo have life ; for proper and 
internal motion in every body depends on the ſpontaneous 
propulſion of fluids, and where this manifeſts itlelf, there 
is life. This kind of motion in p/ants appears in à variety 
of circumſtances : thus herbs in green-houſes or ſtoves 
incline or turn towards the light. When ſhut up, if they 
find a hole in the wall, ſhutters, or frames, there they 
endeavour to penetrate. Several plants in the day-tiwe 
turn theic flowers towards the ſun ; moſt plats in 2 ſerene 
iky expand their flowers ; but before rain, ſhut them up, 
or contract them at the approach of night. The flowers 
of many plants hang down in the night, as if the 30 
were aſſcep, leſt rain or the moiſt air ſhould jure wy 
fertilizing duſt. The trefoils, &c. {hut up, Or * . 
their leaves before ſtorms and tempeſts, but unfold t - 
in a clear ſky. The tamarind-tree is ſaid by n 
Acolta to enfold within its leaves the flowers f 3 
every night, in order to guard them ſrom cold of = 
Some of the ſenſitive plants and the p 
pinnated leaves, upon being touched, roll up their 103 oy 
and turn downwards or ſhrink, and after 2 little — 
pand them again, as if they had both life and me = 
And it farther appears, that motion 15 no lels — 4 y 
the vigour of plants, than exerciſe to the boy { 2 — 
ſtrength of animals. Thus p/ants in ſtoves an AA ant; 
houſes, though they have ſi ficient heat and 8 
are ſlender, weak, and loſe the colour of their lea) ſeem 
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for want of motion; and trees, ſurround- 


ch high walls or buildings, and confined within 
120 bounds, are Nlender, and grow tall, but not 


tem to languiſh 
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nar 

ſtrong- 

The organ 

in the ſequ 
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TP general name, undef which are compriſed all 

l -table bodies, as trees, ſhrubs, and herbs. 

— are defined to be perennial plants, which tiſe to a 

very great height, with a ſimple, woody, and durable 

* or trunk: and by theſe characters they are accu- 
of diſtinguiſhed from herbs, whoſe ſtems are frequent- 

50 compound, herbaceous, or ſucculent, and die down 

i the root every year. Theſe differences ſuggeſted the 

ancient diviſion of vegetables into herbs and trees; 

{ that, from the time of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, 
this diviſion has obtained a principal place in almoſt every 
ſyſtem, except that of Linnzus, which mixes herbs, 
ſhrubs, and trees promiſcuouſly together : and thus is 
reſerved the _— of his ſyſtem, which is ſolely 
ounded on the fructification of every individual genus 
and ſpecies. Among the celebrated names in botany, 
which have retained the ancient diſtinction, are numbered 
Crſalpinus, the father of ſyſtematic botany, Moriſon, 
Hetmannus, Chriſtopher Knaut, Boerhaave, Ray, Pon- 
tedera, and Tournefort. On the oppoſite ſide are ranged 
Rivinus, Chriſtian Knaut, Linnæus, —＋ . &c. The 
diſtinction into trees and ſhrubs, though of equal anti- 
quity, is neither ſo obvious, nor are its limits ſo accu- 
ntely aſccertained. IS 5 . 
The learned Dr. Alſton, in his Tyrocinium Botanicum, 
wiſhes to conſider the diſtinction into trees and ſhrubs, 
25 à true natural diſtinction, and endeavours to trace its 
foundation in the internal ſtructure of the plants them- 
ſelves. All trees, ſays he, whether they bear buds or 
not, are covered with two barks, the outer and inner, 
called by the botaniſts cortex and liber. 
Shrubs differ from herbaceous vegetables in the duration 
of their ſtems z from trees, in the nature of their covering, 
which is not a bark but a cuticle or ſimple ſkin : but this 
ſact is not ſufficiently aſcertained. The farther diſtinction 
into ſhrubs and under-ſhrubs, which is exceedingly arbi- 
traty and indeterminate, was firſt ſuggeſted by Cluſius, in 
a work intitled Rariores & Exoticz Plantæ, publiſhed in 
1576; and adopted by Czſalpinus and others. See Dr. 
untef's edition of 3 Sylva, p. 2. note “. 
From the obſervations o 8 r. Grew, M. Re- 
neaume, Bradley, and others, there appears a great ſimi- 
tude between the mechaniſm of plants, and that of ani- 
mals; the parts of the former bear a conſtant analogy to 
thoſe of the latter; and the vegetable and animal cecono- 
my appeat both formed on the ſame model. To give an 
idea hereof, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe the parts 
whereof plants conſiſt, 

PLaxTs, anatomy of. The general and obvious parts of a 
plant are five, viz. the root, the ſtem, the br-nches, the 
leaves, and the flower. A good microſcope diſcovers the 
conſtituent parts of a plant to be, 1. A very thin outer 


ization and life of plants will be farther evinced 
el of this article by many conſiderations, de- 
heir anatomy, generation, &conomy, and 


rind. 2. An inner rind, much thicker than the former. |- 


3. A blea, of a ſpongy texture, 4. A vaſcular ſeries. 5. 
A fleſhy ſubſtance, which anſwers to the wood of a tree 
or ſhrub. 6. Pyramidal veſſels, contained within the 
fielh, And 7. A pith. Whatever part of the plant we 
examine, we obſerve theſe and no more. 'The root, its 
aſcending ſtalk, and deſcending fibre, are one, and not 
three ſubſtances. This reduces the entire vegetable to 
one body ; and what appears in the flower to be many 
parts is only compoſed of the extremities of theſeven above 
mentioned. The cup terminates the outer bark ; the 
inner rind ends in the outer petals; the blea forms the 
inner petals; the vaſcular ſeries ends in the neQaria; the 
fleſh makes the filaments ; the pyramidal veſſels form the 
— the pith furniſhes the ſeeds and their cap- 
ules, 
Trees, ſhrubs, and herbs are organized in the ſame man- 
ner; but the colour and thickneſs of their component 
parts are different, according to their reſpective natures. 
1. The outer bark, which firſt preſents itſelf to view, 
as the appearance of a fine film full of irregular meſhes, 
though in reality it conſiſts of two membranes, with a 
ſeries of veſſels between them. Theſe take their courſe 
upwards, and as they advance towards the cup of the 
lower, inoſculate with the ſmall veſſels of the inner bark, 
into which they pour part of the juices they have received 
from the earth and atmoſphere. The fine meſhes ſerve 
Purpoſes of inhalent or exhalent pores, according to 
e circumſtances of the weather. 
2. The inner bark is much thicker than the outer. It is 
made p of ſeveral flakes laid evenly upon one another, 
each of which conſiſts of two membranes, incloſing a 
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ſeries of veſſels. Theſe communicate freely through the 
whole ſubſtance of the rind, and as they inoſculate with 
the veſſels of the outer bark, ſo they alſo communicate 
with thoſe of the blea; WT +5 

3. The blea lies immediately under the inner bark: It is 
a ſingle ſubſtance of uniform ſtructure, of conſiderable 
thickneſs, and made up of beds of hexagonal cells; in 
the angles formed by theſe cells, we obſerve the veſſels of 
the blea, which pour their contents into the cells, that 
appear to be reſervoirs for the water imbibed by the plant. 

nderneath the blea lies; 2 Dye 

4. The vaſcular ſeries, whoſe ſtrufure is extremely ſim- 
ple, being a ſingle courſe of greeniſh veſſels lodged be- 
tween two membranes. At a certain ſeaſon of the year, 
the juices of the vaſcular ſeries are very mucilaginous. 
Its veſſels have a free communication with the wood and 
blea. The favourers of a circulation aſſert, that through 
theſe veſſels, which Mr. Bradley calls the venal veſſels; 
the returning ſap deſcends ; but by the moſt accurate 
experiments of Ir. Hales, it appears that the vegetable 
Juices do riſe and fall in the ſame ſeries of veſſels; and 
conſequently have no CIRCULATION. | 
5: The wood, or fleſhy part of a plant is that in which the 
life of the vegetable ſeems to be placed. It is univerſal 
in the plant, and made up of ſtrong fibres. From this 
all the other parts are produced; it ſhoots a pith inward, 
and a rind, blea, and vaſcular ſeries outward. Through 
every part of the wood or fleſh, there are veſſels, called 
by the advocates of circulation, arterial veſſels; that con- 
vey a juice highly elaborated, the greateſt part of which 
has undergone the concoction of the rinds, blea, and 
vaſcular ſeries. The woody fibres conſtitute an order of 
veſſels, which ate named ttacheæ. Theſe are filled with 
elaſtic air, and may be diſcovered by the eye, in the wood 
of all trees. The tracheæ form an arterial ſyſtem, and 
ſupply the place of the heart in animals. Being filled 
with air, they become ſubject to the alternate effects of 
heat and cold. | 


6. The pyramidal veſſels ſpread through the whole ſub- 


ſtance of the fleſh, and, as they advance upwards, their 
ramihcations inoſculate, ſo as to prevent any poſſible ob- 
ſtruction of the ſap. Their juices are very highly clabo- 
rated, having paſſed through all the orders of ſap-veſſels. 
Their ſides are conſtantly in contact with the tracheæ; 
ſo that they are at all times ſubject to the viciſſitudes of 
the weather. The pyramidal veſſels communicate with, 
7. The pith, which is found in all trees, ſhrubs, and 
plants, occupying the centre, but not always regularly 
continued, When examined by a microſcope, it has the 
appearance of a number of veſicles, and is of an uniform 
ſtructure. It does not appear to be abſolutely neceſſary 
to vegetation, becauſe elms and other trees live and thrive 
without it. In trees it is found in the branches, being 
obliterated in the trunk. The veſſels of the fleſh commu- 
nicate with it, from which it receives a fluid; and it is 
probably the receptacle of part of the ſap; it is alſo diſ- 
covered in tranſverſe ſections of the ribs of leaves: and 
when minutely traced, it is found to run up to the ova- 
rium, where it forms the ſeeds and their capſules. 
The fibres of a root are ſuppoſed to be ſimple capillary 
tubes; but upon a minute inſpection, we diſcover them 
to conſiſt of the ſeven component parts of a plant. At 
their extremities we obſerve a ſpongy kind of excreſcence 
pierced with innumerable ſmall holes, through which the 
nutritive juices of the earth are abſorbed, and which 
Boerhaave conſiders as analogous to the lacteals in ani- 
mals. When a plant has been pulled up, it will be re- 
tarded in its growth, until nature has renewed that 
ſpongy nipple. The bark and leaves of a plant imbibe, at 
proper ſeaſons, the moiſture of the atmoſphere : at other 
times they perſpire the ſuperfluous nouriſhment. The 
leaves are broad, in order the more readily to receive the 
moiſture of the air. The roots are formed ſharp and 
pointed, to make their paſſage more eaſily through the 
earth. But experiments thew, that a young tree may 
have its branches placed in the earth, and its roots ele- 
vated in the air; and in that inverted ſtate it will conti- 
nue to live and grow. The air contains, eſpecially dur- 
ing the ſummer months, all the principles of vegetation, 
which are greedily abſorbed by the veſſels of the leaves 
and bark; and conveyed to the innermoſt parts of the 
2 for its growth and ſtuctiſication. When the air 
appens to be cold and moiſt, this abſorption takes place; 
when it is hot and dry, the ſame veſſels throw off the 


_ ſuperfluous moiſture by perſpiration. 
Pl. Ax Ts, economy, or uſe of the parts of. The analogy, 


that ſubſiſts between plants and animals, has induced ſome 
very eminent naturaliſts to ſuppoſe a regular circulation 
of the vegetable juices. M. Perrault, M. Major, M. 


Marriotte, Malpighi, and Grew, contended, much about 


the ſame time, for the CIRCULATION of the ſap. 
According to their Re obſervations, the wood 
t 11 ol 
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of trees and the fleſh of plants conſt of fine capillary] 


tubes, which run parallel from the root, through the 
trunk and branches. Theſe they looked upon as arteries. 
Other minute veſſels were obſerved running between the 
wood and inner bark, which they diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of veins. They alſo deſcribed very correQly, the 
tracheæ or air-veſſels, which take their courſe through 
the fibres of the wood, From theſe preliminaries they 
reaſoned in this manner : the root having abſorbed a 
quantity of juice from the earth, it is made to aſcend 
through the veſſels of the wood, by the alternate expan- 
fion and contraction of the tracheæ, aſſiſted by the natu- 
ral abſorption of the ſap- veſſels themſelves. They ſuppoſe 
the ſap to be rarefied to the degree of a fine vapour, in 
which ſtate it mounted upward to the extreme parts of 
the plant, where, meeting with the external air, it be- 
came condenſed into a liquor, and in that form, returned 
to the root by the venal ſyſtem, between the wood and 
bark. | 

Dr. Hales, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, exploded 
this doctrine, and ſubſtituted another in its place, more 
conſonant to reaſon and experiment: and it is remarked, 
that, as Dr. Harvey eſtabliſhed the circulation of the 
BLOOD, in oppoſition to moſt of the anatomiſts in Eu- 
rope, Dr. Haies clearly diſcovered the CIRCULATION of 
the ſap, againſt the opinion of almoſt every naturaliſt of 
his time. 

In order to have a diſtinct view of the motion of the ſap, 
it is neceſſary to reflect, that the root, ſtem, branches, 
and leaves are conſtrued in the ſame manner. Sallows, 
willows, vines, and moſt ſhrubs, will grow in an inverted 
ſtate, with their tops downward in the earth. Dr. Brad- 
ley deſcribes the manner of inverting a young cherry- 
tree, the roots of which will put forth leaves, and the 
branches become roots. Hence it is evident, that the 


nutritive matter may be conveyed by the leaves as well as 


by the roots, their vaſcular ſtructure being the ſame. 

For underſtanding the motion of the ſap, according to 
theſe principles, it is to be conſidered, that, during the 
heat of a tummer's day, all plants perſpire freely from 
the pores of their leaves and bark. At that time the 
Juices are highly rarefied. The diameters of the tracheæ, 
or air-veſſels, are enlarged, ſo as to preſs upon and 
ſtraiten the veſlels that carry the ſap; in conſequence 
of which, their juices, not being able to eſcape by the 
roots, are prefied upward, where there is the leaſt re- 
ſiltance, and perſpire off the excrementitious parts by the 
leaves and top-branches, in the form of vapour. When 
the ſolar heat declines, the trachez are contracted ; the 
ſap-veſſels are enlarged, and the ſap ſinks down in the 
manner of the ſpirits of a thermometer. In conſequence 
of this change, the capillary vefiels of the leaves and 
top- branches become empty. Being ſurrounded with the 
humid vapours of the evening, they fill themſelves, from 
the known laws of attraction, and ſend down the new- 
acquired juices to be mixed with thoſe that are more ela- 


borated. As ſoon as the ſun has altered the temperature |. 


of the air, the trachez become again diſtended, and the 
ſap-veſſels are ſtraitened. The ſame cauſe always pro- 
duces the ſame effect; and this alternate aſcent and deſ- 
cent through the ſame ſyſtem of veſſels, continues as long 
as the plunt ſurvives. The irregular motion of the ſtem 
and branches is another cauſe that contributes to the aſ- 
cent of the ſap. Whenever theſe parts are agitated by 
the air, they are made to aſſume a variety of angles, 
whereby the ſap-veſſels are ſuddenly ſtraitened. The 
contained juices, conſequently, receive reiterated im- 
pulſes, ſimilar to what happens to the blood of animals 
from the contraction of the heart. "Theſe obſervations 
convey a general idea of the motion of the ſap, which 
varies according to the temperature of the weather; which 
is ſeldom the ſame in any ſucceeding moment: and, there- 
fore, the ſap muſt ſometimes move quick, and ſometimes 
flow : it may riſe and fall many times in a day, puſhed 
upward by ſudden heats, and falling by ſudden cold, 


Thus the juices are blended, and the ſecretions for- 


warded. 

As to the manner in which the nutritive juices of the 
earth and atmoſphere are conveyed into the ſap- veſſels, we 
are to conſider, that the outer bark which covers every ex- 
ternal part of the vegetable, as well below as above the 
ſurface, is full of perſpiratory or abſorbent holes. The 
veſſels of this bark, being endowed with the power in- 
herent in capillary tubes, draw up the moiſture that is 
applied to their ſurface. From them it is committed to 
ihe veſſels of the inner bark. After receiving ſome de- 
gree of melioration, the ſap is delivered to the blea; 
from the blea, it paſſes, by anaſtomoſing canals, to the 
vaſcular ſeries. From thence to the wood or fleſh, where 
it receives its laſt concoction. The nutritive particles, 
being ſeparated by the mechaniſm of theſe numerous ca- 
nals, are applied towards the ſructification and increaſe 
of the plant; while the watery and excrementitious parts 
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are carried expeditiouſly to the leay 

18 off * the form of vapour. We they are 
t 1s evident, however, that, as wat : 
particles that are fit ſor nouriſhment, K — but few 
that plants ſhould have a power of imbibin 8 — 
tion of that fluid. For which reaſon the f 1 
conſidered bulk for bulk, takes in ſeventee * 
more nouriſhment than a man, and consent, 
ſpires more. Air, likewiſe, which Contains * LE x 
vegetables, as well as of animals, and which exiſts i he 
ſtates, both elaſtic and fixed, paſſes in both fates ing 
the abſorbent veſſels of plants, and, mixin Sh * 
weed, 1 3 every part. : 4 
r. Hales, in his Statical Experime n then 
diſcovered it aſcending with the fap in tberbleale Vines 
ſon; and we learn from him that fixed ata conſis 8 
near one third _ of the ſolid contents of the he * 
oak : and it is found to bear the ſame proportion * wy 
beans, and other vegetable ſubſtances. From the 2 
binations of the nuttitive particles thus received a brane 
ber of different fluids are prepared in the fame ; N 
The univerſal juice of a plant is a limpid ſub ; 
ere, as it moves through the innumerable 

comes more and more concocted, and i 

maſs from which all the juices are ng 1 rags 
called the blood of the plant. By a certain modification 
it produces high-ſlavoured oils, gums, honey, wax, tur- 
pentine, roſin, and even the conſtituent parts of the 
plant itſelf. See Food of PLANTS. 
LANTS, generation of. All plants are produced from 
ſeeds, as all animals are produced from eggs, and the 
proceſs of nature is very ſimilar in both kinds 
ration, The ſmalleſt vegetables have ſeeds, though often 
not diſcoverable by the naked eye: Valiſnetius has diſco- 
vered the feeds in ducks-meat, and Mickeli has diſcover. 
ed them in the mucor and byſſus; Bobart in the ferns 
Linnzus in the moſſes; and Reaumur in the fungi. 
Miſtleroe is alſo known to be produced from feed ; and 


-acid liquor; 
{mill veſſels, 


of gene- 


the ſeſſile and flat funguſes, which ſome conſider as mor- 


bid excreſcences, are now known to be true ſpecies of 
thoſe agarics, which are furniſhed with caps and ſtems, 
and grow on the ground, whoſe ſeeds falling on a moiſt 
tree, produce, as it were, half caps without ſtems. Be- 
ſides, that ſeeds are the eggs of plants appears from hence; 
that as every egg produces an offspring ſimilar to the pa- 
rent, ſo do allo the ſeeds of vegetables, and, therefore, 
they alſo are eggs. A ſeed reſembles the egg of a hen; 
as this, as well as the egg, has a ſhell, external mem- 
brane or film, a membrane including the yolk, the yolk 
itſelf, and the ſcar or point of life. In ſeeds the white 
1s wanting, becauſe the moiſture of the earth ſuppliesirs 
place, and nouriſhes the embryo of the plant. When 
the flower is going off, the ſeed begins to ſwell, and on 
the outſide there is ſeen a veſicle, which is the amnion 
of Malpighi, furniſhed with an umbilical chord or navel- 
ſtring, which is produced through the chorion to the op- 
ſite ſide of the egg. While with the egg, the amnion 
increaſeth, on its top is obſerved another ſmall body, 
which likewiſe increaſeth continually, till it bas filled 
the whole chorion and egg; and the amnion and chorion 
are turned into the external ſhell or coat of the ſeed. 
Thus, as the ſame changes are brought about on the 
ſeed as in the egg, the ſeeds muſt be the eggs of plants. 
Farther, that plants ſpring from eggs, is plain from the 
lobes, which, when we {peak of cows and fimilar qua- 
drupeds, are nothing elſe than ſeveral ſecundines, always 
adhering to the ſcetus, drawing their ſupply of fluids from 
the matrix, which fluids they prepare for the nouriſhment 
of the tender foetus. That moſt plants have ſeminal 
leaves or lobes is very well known. Theſe ſeminal leavcs 
once conſtituted the whole ſecd, except the hilum, ct 
little heart, in which is the point of liſe ; and theſe lobe 
prepare the nouriſhment for the very tender plant, until 
it be able to ſtrike root in the earth; in the ſame mah 
ner as the yolk in an egg, becoming the placenta, pre- 
pares the nouriſhment, and ſends it by the navel-ftrng 
to the chick; after which they drop off. Hence it 45. 
pears, that the ſeminal leaves are the lobes ; but ſince 
all lobes proceed from the egg or feed, we may fairly 
conclude that plants are produced from eggs: But a8 1 
egg can produce an animal, till it be impregnated or fe- 
cundated by the male, it will be neceſſary to inveſtigate the 
ſituation of the genital organs deſtined by nature for this 
urpoſe in plants. 0 
t is plain, that the genital organs of plants mult be : 
tuated where the ſeeds are produced, but the ſeeds 4 
produced where the flower and fruit arc; 8 
flower and fruit are the genital organs of 5. a 
as there was never a clear and evident example poet 
of any plant which wanted flowers and fru; 75 
they might not be diſtinctly known on account 7 3 
exceeding minuteneſs, we may juſtly ſay, that be che! 
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cedes the birth in animals, the flower in plants always | 
recedes the fruit; and, therefore, we are neceſſarily led 
aſcribe fecundation to the flower, and the birth or ex- 
4 Gon of the ſeed to the 1 * fruit. The flower may, 
x aſequently, be defined to be the genital organs of a 
vers ſerving for fecundation, and the fruit to be the ge- 
nital organs ſerving for the birth or maturation of the 
ſeed. And ſince we know that there are many plants, 
ſome of which want the calyx, others the corolla, others 
the filaments of the ſtamina, and others the ſtyle, but 
that all lowers, the moſſes only excepted, are furniſhed 
with the anther or ſtigmata, or both together; theſe 
arts muſt conſtitute the eſſence of the flower. If we 
Fd a flower with antherz, but no ſtigmata, we may alſo 
aſſuredly find another flower either in the ſame, or a diffe- 
rent plant of the ſame ſpecies, which has ſtigmata with 
the antheræ, or without them. The act of fecundation 
18 performed in the flower, and, therefore, the genital 
organs of both ſexes mult be preſent in the flower; not, 
indeed, always in one and the fame flower, but it is 
ſufficient that thoſe of the male be in one flower, and 
thoſe of the female in the other; and theſe genital or- 
gans ate the antherz and ſtigmata. The anthe:z, or male 
organs of generation in flowers, are _—_— elſe but the 
bodies which prepare and contain the male ſperm ; there- 
fore theſe anther are the teſticles together with the ſe- 
minal veſicles, and their duſt the genuine male ſperm of 
ente, anſwering to thoſe particles which are called ani- 
malcules in the male ſperm of animals. This propoſition 
may be evinced by the following arguments: the antheræ 
and their duſt a ways come before the fruit; and when 
they ſhed their duſt, which they do' before the flower has 
attained its full rigour, they have performed their office, 
and then they drop and become uſeleſs. Beſides, the 
antherz are fo ſituated in the flower, that their duſt, 
which is the male ſperm, may reach the piſtil or female 
organs 3 for the ſtamina either ſurround the piſtil, as in 
molt flowers, or if the piſtil incline to the upper ſide of 
the flower, the ſtamina do the ſame ; or if the piſtil nods, 
the ſtamina aſcend. 
Farther, the antherz and ſtigmata are in full vigour at 
the ſame time, doth when they are in the ſame flower 
and when they ate in ſeparate flowers. Moreover, if we 
eut aſunder the antherz before they have ſhed their duſt, 
their ſtructure wil be found altogether as wonderful and 
rurious as that of the ſced-veſſels themſelves ; for within 
they conſiſt of one, two, three, or four cells; and they open 
either longitudinilly, or at the baſe, ſeparating into pieces 
or valves, or fron the top, or at the two points or horns. 
And, if we cut eff the antherz of any plant which bears 
but one flower, taking care at the ſame time that no other 
plant of the ſame pecies is near it, the fruit proves abor- 
tive, or at leaſt produces ſeeds which will not vegetate. 
Finally, the figuie of the fertilizing duſt will clearly 
convince any onethat this fine powder is not accumulated 
by chance, or fron the dryneſs of the antherz. 
Malpighi, Grew. Moreland, and Geoffroy, who have 
viewed the figure of theſe particles with good microſcopes, 
found all of chem exactly equal to one another, but in 
different genera as great a difference in ſhape and figure 
as the ſceds thenſelves ever have. The powder of the 
anther, in point of fecundation, anſwers to Leeuwen- 
hoeck's animalcules in the male ſperm ; and the ſtigma 
which receives thi: duſt is always moiſtiſh, that the duſt 
may inſtantly adhzre or ſtick to it. That the ſligmata, 
which are the other eſſential parts of a flower, are the 
female organ of generation, may be proved by the fol- 
lowing confideratons : the parts of the piſtillum are 
the germen, the ſtrle, and the ſtigma z the germen, or 
ſeed-bud, while the plant is in flower, is always imper- 
and immature, being only the rudiment of the future 
feetus ; the ſtyle is no eſſential part, for it is wanting in 
many ſpecies of phnts; but the germen can never bring 
the fruit to maturity, except it he within the flower along 
vith the ſtigma. Hence it follows, that the ſtigma is that 
art of the flower which receives the impregnating duſt. 
This will farther appear, if we conſider, that the ſtigma 
is always fo fituatel, that the antheræ, or their impreg- 
nating duſt, can reach it: moreover, it has always a figure 
peculiar to itſelf, ſo that in moſt (though not all) plants 
u is double when the fruit conſiſts of two cells; triple 
when the ſeed - veſſel has three cells; quadruple when it 
has four cells, &c. Again, the ſtigmata are always in 
full vigour at the ſame time with the antherz: beſides, 
e ſtigmata in moſt plants, when they have diſcharged 
theic office, drop off in the ſame manner as the antherz 
do; which proves, that the ſtigmata contiibute nothing 
to the ripening of the fruit, but ſerve only for the purpoſe 
generation, Tf the ſtigmata be cut off before they 
we received the impregnating duſt of the antherz, the 
| Pant is caſtrated as to the female organs, and the fruit 
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Ffrithes, The ſtigma of the flower has, belides, Wo 


other ſingular 2 84 viz. that it is always diveſted 
of the cuticle or film, nor has it any bark as the other 
5 have, and then it is always bedewed with a moiſture. 
Upon the whole it appears, that the generation -4 plants 
19 accompliſhed by the antherz ſhedding their duſt on the 
ſtigmata. It js not ſufficiently clear, in what way the ge- 
neration of animals is accompliſhed z but thus far we 
are certain, that the male ſperm muſt come in contact 
with the female organ, if there be any impregnation. In 
the vegetable kingdom the genital duſt is carried by the 
air to the moiſt ſtigmata, where the particles burſt and 
diſcharge their exceeding fine or ſoluble contents, which 
impregnate the ovary. This will appear if it be conſider- 
ed, that when a plant is in flower, and the duſt of the 
antherz flying about, part of this duſt viſibly lights upon 


and clings to the ſtigma; the ſtamina and piſtillum are 


generally of the ſame height, that the male duſt may 
more eaſily come at the ſtigma, and in thoſe plants where 
this is not the caſe, a fingular proceſs of fecundation 
may be obſerved; thus in the African tree crane's-bill, 
or geranium inquinans, where the piſtillum is ſhorter than 
the ſtamina, the flowers before they blow are pendulous, 
but upon their opening they ſtand upright, that the pow- 
der may fall upon the ſtigma ; after which they again 
nod till the fruit is ripe, and then ſtand upright a ſecond 
time, that their ſeeds may be more eaſily ſcattered about. 
In ſome of the pinks, the piſtilla, which are longer than 
the ſtamina, are bent back like ram's horns towards the 


anthetæ. 


Again, the ſtamina for the moſt part ſurround the piſtil- 
lum, fo that ſome of the duſt is always blown by the wind 
on the ſtigma. Moreover, the ſtamina and piſtillum 
come at the ſame time, not only in one and the ſame 
flower, but alſo where ſome are male and others female, 
on the ſame plant, very few excepted. 

Farther, in almoſt all forts of flowers we ſee how they 
expand or open by the heat of the ſun, but in the even- 
ing and a moiſt ſtate of the air, they cloſe or contract 
their flowers, leſt the moiſture getting to the duſt of the 
antherz ſhould coagulate the ſame, and render it incapable 
of being blown on the ſtigma ; but when once the fecun- 
dation is over, the flowers neither contract in the even- 
ing, nor yet againſt rain. 

e culture of palm- trees furniſhes a deciſive con- 
firmation of the ſame doctrine of vegetable genera- 
tion. That the cultivators of the common palm-tree 
or date-tree, cut off the male ſpadixes, and place 
them over the females, is recorded by Theophraſtus, 
Pliny, Proſper Alpinus, Tournefort, n and 
others; and if they neglect to do this, the dates are 
ha:!ſh, bad-taſted, and many trees wholly deſtitute of 
nuts or fruit. 'The date-tree is every year thus impreg- 
nated in Arabia, Perſia, and Egypt, by the inhabitants. 
The wind does on many occaſions ſerve as a vehicle for 
bringing the farina of the males to the females. M. 
Geoffroy cites a ſtory from Jovius Pontanus, who relates, 
that in his time there were two palm-trees, the one male, 
cultivated at Brindiſi, the other female, in the wood of 
Otranto, fifteen leagues apart; that this latter was ſe- 
veral years without bearing any fruit ; till at length, riſing 
above the other trees of the foreſt, ſo as it might ſee (favs 
the poet) the male palm-tree at Brindiſi, it then began to 
bear fruit in ace M. Geoffroy makes no doubt 
but that the tree then only begun to bear fruit, becauſe, 
it was in a condition to carch on its branches the farina 
of the male brought thither by the wind. In the male 
and females of the piſtachia nut tree they obſerve the 
ſame method as in thoſe of the date-tree. We may ob- 
ſcrve ſarther, that ſince the male duſt is generally of 

reater ſpecific gravity than the air, whe plants that 
55 the piſtillum longer than the ſtamina, the all- wiſe 
Creator has made the flowers nodding, that the powder 


may more ina reach the ſtigma. With reſpect to thoſe | 


plants, whoſe ſtems grow under water, the flowers, a 
little before they blow, emerge or riſe above the ſurface of 
the water; and thoſe, all whoſe parts grow under water, 
about the time of flowering, raiſe their fiowering ſtems 
above the water, which ſtems fink again as ſoon as the 
time of flowering is over. A ſimilar concluſion may be 
farther eſtabliſhed from the conſideration of all forts of 
flowers z but enough has been ſaid to prove, that the ge- 
neration of plants is performed by the genital duſt of the 
antheræ falling on the moiſt ſtigma or female organ, 
which duſt, by the help of the moiſture, adheres and 
burſts, diſcharging its contents, the ſubtile particles of 
which are abſorbed by the ſtyle, into the ovarium, ger- 
men, or ſeed-bud. eee the duſt of the antheræ 
does not penetrate through the ſtyle to the germen and 
rudiments of the ſeed, as ſome writers have ſuppoſed : 
the contrary appears to be the caſe from opening a flower 
of the Oriental rough poppy, with a large flower, cutting 
its piſtillum perpendicularly downwards ; and the — 
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Je or folds, the placentæ and the ſmall ſeeds ſticking to 
them will be found of a pure white colour, though at the 
ſame time the ſtyle and all the ſtigma are wholly tinged 
with a purple hue from the duſt of the antheræ. Hence 
we may conclude, that not one grain or particle of the 
farina enters the folds of the receptacle or ſeeds them- 
ſelves. 

We may cloſe this account with obſerving upon the 
whole, that the calyx is the marriage-bed, in which the 
ſtamina and piſtilla, the male and female organs, celebrate 
the nuptials of plants, and where they are cheriſhed and 
defended from external injuries : the corolla or petals are 
the curtains, cloſely ſurrounding the genital organs, in 
order to keep off ſtorm, rain, or cold ; but when the 
ſun ſhines bright, they freely expand, both to give acceſs 
to the ſun's rays, and the fecundating duſt : the filaments 
are the ſpermatic veſſels by which the juice, ſecreted 
from the plant, is carried to the antheræ; the antheræ 
are the teſticles, and may not improperly be compared to 
the ſoft roe or milt of fiſhes : the dul of the antheræ an- 
ſwers to the ſperm and ſeminal animalcules; for though 
it is dry, that it may be the more eaſily conveyed by the 
wind, yet it gets moiſture upon touching the ſtigma: 
the ſtigma is that external part of the female organ, which 
receives the male duſt, and on which the male duſt acts : 
the ſtyle is the vagina or tube, through which the effluvia 
of the male duſt paſs to the germen or feed-bud : the 
germen is the ovary, for it contains the unimpregnated 
or unfertilized ſeeds : the pericarpium or ſeed - veſſel, an- 
ſwers to the impregnated ovary, and in fact, is the ſame 
with the germen or ſeed- bud, only increaſed in bulk and 
loaded with fertile ſeeds; the ſeeds are the eggs. More- 
over, the calyx is a production of the external bark of the 
plant; the corolla of the inner bark; the ſtamina of the 
alburnum or white ſap; the pericarpium or ſeed-veſſel 
of the woody ſubſtance ; and the ſeeds of the pith of the 
tree; for in this manner they are placed, and in this they 
are alſo unfolded ; fo that in the flower we find all the 
internal parts of a plant unfolded. 

The ſtomach of plants is the earth, from which they re- 
ceive their nouriſhment, and the fineſt and moſt ſubtile 
parts of its ſoil is their chyle: the root, which carries 
the chyle from the ſtomach to the body of the plant is 
analogous to the lacteals or chyliferous veſſels of animals: 
the trunk, which ſupports and gives ſtrength to the whole 
plant, is analogous to the bones: the leaves, by which 
plants tranſpire, are inſtead of lungs, and they may be alſo 
compared to the muſcles of animals, for by their 2 
tion with the wind the plant is put in motion; on which 
account herbs furniſhed with leaves cannot thrive, except 


they have air; but ſucculent plants which have no leaves, | 


though ſhut up in green-houſes and quite deprived of 
the external air, thrive very well: heat is to plants ana- 
logous to the heart in animals, for they have no heart 
nor have ay! occaſion for any; becauſe they live like 
polypes in the animal kingdom ; their juices mixed with 
air being propelled through their veſſels, but not circu- 
lated back again by returning veſſels. Plants have gene- 
rally their genital organs placed at their ramifications, as 
animals have theirs at the ramification of the iliac veſſels, 
with this difference, that the ramifications of plants aſ- 
cend, whereas thoſe of animals go downwards or back- 
wards; whence the ancients called a plant an inverted 
animal. Pliny obſerves, that there is in plants a natural 
jnuſtinct to generation, and that the males by a certain 
blaſt, and ſubtle powder do conſummate the nuptials on 
the females. See Hunter's edit. of Evelyn's Sylva, p. 
416, &c. notes. 
For the manner wherein the farina fecundifies, M. Geo- 
froy advances two opinions :—1. 'That the farina being 
always found of a ſulphureous compoſition, and full of 
ſubtile penetrating parts (as appears from its ſprightly 
odour) falling on the piſtils of the flowers, there reſolves, 
and the ſubtileſt of its parts penetrating the ſubſtance of 
the piſtil and the young fruit, excite a fermentation ſufſi- 
cient to open and unfold the young wg incloſed in the 
embryo of the ſeed. In this hypotheſis the ſeed is ſup- 
poſed to contain the plant in miniature, and only to want 
a proper juice to unfold its parts, and make them grow. 
The ſecond opinion is, that the farina of the flower is 
the firſt germ or bud of the new plant, and needs nothing 
to unfold it, and enable it to grow, but the juice it finds 
prepared in the embryos of the ſeed. 
Theſe two theories of vegetable generation, the reader 
will obſerve, bear a ſtrict analogy to thoſe two of animal 
eneration; viz. either that the young animal is in the 
emen maſculinum, and only needs the juice of the ma- 
trix to cheriſh and bring it forth; or that the animal is 
contained in the female ovum, and needs only the male 
ſeed to excite a fermentation, &c. 
M. Geoffroy rather takes the proper ſeed to be in the fa- 
rina; inaſmuch as the beſt microſcopes do not diſcover; 
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the leaſt appearance of any bud in the little .. 


the grains, when examined before the an; 
their duſt. In leguminous plants, if he es have ſhed 
mina be removed, and the piſtil, or that part te 
comes the pod, be viewed with the microſco 
the flower be opened ; the little green tranſparent 
Iz, which are to become the grains, will appear .Yelicy. 
natural order ; but ſtill ſhewing nothin elſe vo} aces 
coat or ſkin of the grain. If the obſervation be xe 
nued for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, in other flow * 
they advance, the veſiculæ will be found to fell = 
degrees to become replete with a limpid liquor; wher by 
when the farina comes to be ſhed, and the leaves f the 
flower to fall, we obſerve a little greeniſh ſpeck — ya 
bule, floating about at large. At firlt there e 
appearance of organization in this little body; but 3 
time, as it grows, we begin to diſtinguiſh two little . 
like two horns. The liquor — inſenſibly wa 
little body grows, till at length the grain becomes ks 
opake; when, upon opening it, we ind its cavity filled 
with a young plant in miniature conſiſting of a little 
germ or p/umula, à little root, and the lobes of the bean 
or pea, &c. 5 
The manner wherein this germ of tae apex enters the 
veſicula of the ſeed, is not very diffcult to determine 
For, beſides that the cavity of he iſlil reaches from the 
top to the embryos of the grains, tho grains or veſicyl» 
have a little aperture correſponding o the extremity of 
the cavity of the piſtil, ſo that the ſmall duſt, or farina, 
may eaſily fall through the aperture into the mouth of the 
veſicula, which is the embryo of the grain. This cavity 
or cicatricula, is much the ſame in moſt grains, and I 
is eaſily obſerved in peas, beans, & c. without the micro- 
ſcope. The root of the little germ is juſt againſt this 
aperture, and through this it paſſes out when the little 
rain comes to germinate. 

e proceſs of nature in the genention of vegetables, 
and the apparatus ſhe has contrived for that purpoſe, 
are fo curious, and withal fo litle known among 
us, that we ſhall illuſtrate them farther with figures; 
taking the melon for our example, ix regard the parts of 
| =p gs are here very diſtinct, 

y the way it muſt be obſerved, thit though the melon 
contains both ſexes, yet the diſpoition of the organs 
differs, here, from that of the tuliy : in effect, on the 
melon plant are two diſtinct flowers, or bloſſoms, the one 
doing the male office, the other the female ; which we 
ſhall therefore call the male and femas flower. 

In Tab. Nat. Hift. fig. 10. is repreſented the male floweror 
bloſſom of the pumpion, a plantof themelon kind, the leaves 
being ſtripped from the circle FF. ABE repreſent the 
head, placed in the centre of the flower, and formed of the 
circumvolutions of the apices B, ind ſuſtained by four 
columns, G GG G. The part B ef the head repreſents 
the circumvolutions of the apices while yet ſhut; and 
the part E repreſents them open, and covered with the 
farina, which they before containe«, but which is difful- 
ed on the outſide when the plant arrives at maturity. 
Each apex forms a kind of canal ſearated by a partition 
into two. A grain of the farinais repreſented by D. 
H repreſents the pedicle that ſuſtains the flower, aud 
which in the male flower produces nothing. 
Fig. 11. repreſents the female flover, or bloſſom of the 
pumpion, or that which bears the fruit. 'The leaves are 
{tripped off the circle FF, as befœe, the better to ſhew 
the other parts. The knot of the flower, or the embryo 
of the fruit, is repreſented by A. The piſtil is repre- 
ſented by BB; and is only a continuation of the em- 
bryo of the fruit A. The top of tle piſtil ſpreads in BB 
into ſeveral oblong bodies, each ſeparable into two lobes. 
Theſe bodies are very rough, ſumiſhed with hairs and 
little veſicles proper to catch the Guſt of the male flower, 
and to conduct them to the mouths of the canals, whi 
communicate as far as the cells of the grains cont 
in the young fruit. Upon cutting the piſtil tranſverſely 
in its ſmalleſt part, we find as many canals as there are 
diviſions in its head; which canals correſpond to as many 
little cells, each including two orders of grains, or 
ranged in a ſpongy placenta. | 
This doctrine of generation afforcs us a hint how toalter, 
improve, &c. the taſte, form, and quality, of fruits, on 
viz. by impregnating the flower of one, with the farina 
of another of the ſame claſs. 1 
To this accidental coupling and intermixing 1 85 © 
the numberleſs varieties of neu fruits, flowers, Ns 
produced every year by our gardeners, with oo | 
phenomena in the vegetable kingdom, are to 
PLANTS, diſeaſes of. See DisRasEs of Plants. 
Pl Ax rs, fecundity of. See FEcunDiTY, and 
of PLANTS, infra, 
PLANTS, flowering of. See FLOW ERING- 
PLAanTs, feed, pabulum, or peſture of, is the 
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-4,ment and increaſe. What this matter is, has been 
he ſubject of conſiderable diſpute. We ſhall endeavour 
, the ſequel of this article to collect the principal opi- 
* ns that have occurred to us on this ſubject, and to 
— what appears to be the moſt rational and the moſt 

nlormable to the lateſt experiments and obſervations. 
The ancients, in general, aſcribed to the earth the power 
of producing plants and animals; and for this reaſon 
hey gave it the general title of parent earth, and mother 
" all things. They ſuppoſed that into this common parent 
all things returned again at laſt; and that after a time of 
Jifolution in its bowels, they reverted back again into 
the formation of more bodies of the fame kind. Even 
thoſe among them, who aſſerted the docttine of the four 
elements, allowed that the earth was the matter which 
conſtituted thoſe bodies, and that the other three, that 1s, 
pre, air, and water, ferved only to convey and diſtribute 
this as occaſion required; and Thales is only miſunder- 
{tood, when he is ſuppoſed to deviate in his opinion from 
this general ſyſtem of the ancients. _ 
But though the ancients generally aſcribed to the earth 
the power of producing animals and other bodies, the 
moderns have adopted another opinion, viz. that water 
is the origin of all. Lord Bacon was one of the firſt who 
argued on this principle: he ſays, that plants derive their 


nouriſhment principally, if not altogether, from water; 


and thar the earth only ſerves to keep the ſtalk upright, 
and to defend the root from an exceſs of heat or of cold. 
Since the time of this great author, many have been 
more expreſs in aſſerting and more poſitive in defending 
this opinion; and they have affirmed, that water is the 
only principle of all natural things, ſuppoſing that, by 
ſome ſecret proceſs of nature, water is tranſmuted into 
ſlones, plants, and other ſubſtances. Helmontattempted 
to eſtabliſh this doctrine by many experiments: and Mr. 
Boyle, who followed him through the whole courſe of 
his experiments, ſeems to aſſent to his opinion, that wa- 
ter is tranſmuted by nature into wood and ſtone ; though, 
in his uſual way, he delivers his thoughts with great mo- 
deſty and candour. A ogg 
The two principal facts upon which their opinion is 
founded, are that of mint and ſome other plants growing 
in water; and that of a tree being planted in a ſmall 
quantity of earth, which, being baked to a dryneſs, and 
weighed before the tree was ſet in it, and again baked, 
and weighed afterwards, will be found to have loſt no- 
thing of its own weight ; though the tree has increaſed 
to a very great degree, merely, as they ſay, from the wa- 
ter with which they have, from time to time, moiſtened 
this earth. | 
To the laſt experiment it might be objected, that it is not 
eaſy to bake earth to the ſame degree of dryneſs twice 
over, ſo as to have any hopes of being exact in the 
weight; but allowing the greateſt poſſible degree of 
exactneſs, the experiment mult be inconcluſive, unleſs it 
could be proved that rhe water which was uſed was pure 
and homogeneous, and not charged with any terreſtrial 
watter : for if it were, the plant might owe its increaſe 
to that alone, and the water only ſerve, according to the 
doctrine of the ancients, to convey and diſtribute this 
grand nouriſhing element, in a necefſary and proper 
manner. Water always contains a ſolution of animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances ; and theſe may conſtitute the nou- 
riſhment of plants, whilſt the element, in which they are 
ſuſpended, acls only as a vehicle, in guiding them through 
the fine veſſels of the vegetable body. In conformity to 
the firſt experiment, it has been alledged, that the hya- 
cinth, and other bulbous roots are known to perfect their 
flowers in pure water. See FLOWERING of Plants. 
Hence ſuperficial obſervers have deduced an argument in 
favour of water being the food of vegetables. 
But the truth is, the roots, ſtem, and flowers of ſuch 
nts are nouriſhed by the mucilaginous juices of the 
bulb, diluted by the ſurrounding water : this mucilage is 
juſt ſufficient to perfect the flower, and no more. Such 
« bulb neither forms ſeeds, nor ſends forth off-ſets ; at 
the end of the ſeaſon, it appears weak, ſhrivelled, and 
exhauſted, and is rendered unfit to produce flowers the 


ſucceeding year. A root of the ſame kind, that has been | 


fed by the oily and mucilaginous juices of the earth, 
eſſentially differs in every particular. It has a plump 
— is full of mucilage, with off-ſets upon its 
des. 
That water is the food of vegetables has been alſo argued, 
irom ſetting a ſprig of balm, mint, or ſuch plant in a 
Phial of pure water, without any mixture of earth ; in 
Which ſtate the ſprig grows, and puts forth roots, leaves, 
and branches, Agreeable to which is another experi- 
ment of Van Helmont; who, drying two hundred pounds 
earth, and planting a willow which weighed five | 
Pounds in it, watered it only with rain or diſtilled water; 
yd. to ſecure it from any earth, covered it with q per- 
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forated tin. cover; at five years end, weighing the tree 
with all the leaves it had borne in that time, he found it 
to weigh one hund red and ſixty. nine pounds, three ounces 
— the earth was only diminiſhed two ounces. 

r. Woodward has made many experiments, with a view 
of aſcertaining this point; from the reſult of which he 
draws concluſions favourable to the opinion which has very 
generally prevailed, till of late, that earth is the nutri- 
ment of plants. Moſt of his experiments were made 
with ſprigs of mint, and ſome other plants, nicely weighed 
and incloſed in equal glaſs phials, well covered up with 
parchment ; leaving room for the ſtems to aſcend through 
it, and fffled with water; ſome with ſpring water, others 
with rain water, and others with Thames water. At the 
end of ſeventy-ſeven days, he took them all out again, 
and weighed them, and alſo the water left z and com- 
puted the weight of water expended on them, and the 
proportion of the increaſe of the plant to the expence of 
the water. The next year, viz. 1692, he made freſh 
experiments with the ſame phials and the ſame ſorts of 
plants, weighed as before, only ſome were billed with 
Hyde-park conduit water alone,. others with the ſame 
water, and a certain proportion of garden earth diſſolved 
in it; and others with the ſame water diſtilled At the 
end of fiſty-ſix days, he weighed the plunts, waters, &c. 
and computed what each plant had gained, what quan- 
tity of water was expended on the plant, and the pro- 
portion of the increaſe of the plant to the decreaſe of the 
Water. 
The reſult of all theſe experiments he gives us in the 
ſollowing obſervations and refiections. 1. In plants of 
the ſame kind, the lefs they are in bulk, the ſmaller 
quantity of the fluid maſs, in which they are ſet, is 
drawn off : the conſumption, where the maſs is of equal 
thickneſs, being nearly proportional to the bulk of the 
Plant. In reality, the water ſeems to aſcend up the veſſe!s 
of plants in much the ſame manner as in a filtre; and, 
thereſore, it is no wonder, that the larger filtre ſhould 
draw off more water than the ſmaller ; or that a plant, 
which hath more and larger veſſels, ſhould take up a 

reater ſhare of the fluid in which it is ſet, than one that 
| th fewer. 2. Much the greater part of the fluid maſs, 
thus drawn off and conveyed into the plants, does not 
ſettle or abide there; but paſſes through their pores and ex- 
hales up into the atmoſphere. See Perſpirationsf PLANTS. 
The leaſt proportion of the water expended was to the 
augment ot the plant as 46 or 50 to 1; and in ſome as 
100, 200, Nay in one as 700 to 1. Nor does this humi- 
dity go off alone; but it uſually carries with it many parts 
of the ſame nature with thoſe, of which the plant, through 
which it paſſes, conſiſts : the groſſer, indeed, are not ſo 
eaſily borne up into the atmotphere, but are uſually de- 
poſited on the ſurface of leaves, flowers, and other parts 
of the plants; whence procced our mannas, honeys, and 
other gummous exudations of vegetables; but the finer and 
lighter parts are with greater cate tranſmitted to the at- 
moſphere, where they are conveyed to our organs of ſme!, 
and by the air we draw in reſpiration ; and they are plea- 
ſant or offenſive, beneficial or injurious to us, according 
to the nature of the plants from which they ariſe. And 
as theſe owe their riſe to the water that aſcends out of the 
earth, through the bodies of plants, we may hence 
perceive the reaſon why they are more numerous in the 
air in wet ſummers, and a greater quantity of odours 13 
found exhaling from vegetables in warm humid ſeaſons, 
than in any other. 3. A great part, ſays Dr. Wood- 
ward, of the terreſtrial matter that is mixed with water 
aſcends up into the plant, as well as the water. There 
was much more terreſtrial matter, at the end of the expe- 
riment, in the water of the glaſſes that had no plants in 


them, than in thoſe which had p/arts. The garden mould. 
diſlolved in ſome of the glaſſes was conſiderably diminiſh- 


ed and carried off : nay the terreſtrial and vegetable mat- 
ter was borne up in the tubes filled with ſand, cotton, 
&c. in ſuch a quantity as to be evident to ſenſe 3 and the 
bodies in the cavities of the other tubes, that had their 
lower ends 1mmerſcd in water, wherein ſaffron, cochi- 
neal, &c. had been infuſed, were tinged with yellow, 
purple, &c. Marine plants, he obſerves, abſorb mineral 
matter with the vegetables. As for the vegetable matter, 
this is ſo fine and light, as to be ſurpriſingly adapted and 
diſpoſed to attend water in all its motions, and into each 
of its receſſes : for if water be percolated with all the care 
imaginable, and filtered ever ſo many times, yet ſome 
terreſtrial matter will remain. Dr. Woodward filtered 
water through ſeveral ſhcets of thick paper, and after- 
wards, through very cloſe fine cloth, twelve times dou- 
bled ; and this he did repeatedly: and yet a conſiderable 
quantity of this matter diſcovered itſelf, after all his pains, 
in the water. Hence he reaſons, that if it there paſſes in- 
terſtices that are ſo very ſmall and fine, along with the 
water, it is leſs ſtrange that it ſhould attend it in its paſſage 
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through the ducts and veſſels of plants: and although in 
filteriag and diſtilling the water, ſome of the earth; 
matter with which it was before impregnated is inter- 
cepted, and made to quit it, yet that which remains m 
the water after theſe operations is fine and light, and 
ſuch as, in his apprehenſon, is peculiarly fit for the nou- 
riſhment and growth of vegetables. This, he ſays, is 
the caſe of rain- water; the quantity of terreſtrial matter 
in it is not great; but it is chiefly of the light kind, and 
ſo perfectly diſſolved and reduced to fingle corpulcles, fi 
to enter the tubules and veſſels of plants; on which ac- 
count this water is ſo fertile and prolike. The reaſor 
why all the terreſtrial matter mixed with the water doc, 
not aſcend into the h is, that the mineral matter com- 
poſes a great part of it; and this is not only groſs and 
pendulous, but ſcabrous and inflexible, and not diſpoſed 
to enter the pores of the roots : beſides many of the ſim- 
ple vegetable particles, by degrees, unite and form ſmal! 
lods or moleculx, which adhere to the extremities ot 
the roots; and others of them, entangled in a looſer 
manner, form the nubeculæ or green bodies ſo commonly 
obſcrved in ſtagnant water: thefe, when thus conjoined, 
are too big to enter the pores or aſcend up the vetlels ot 
plants, which ſingly they might have done. 
Ve ilall here obſ-rve, that this green matter is itſelf a 
pant, probably belonging to the genus of CONFERVA, 
he fceds of it float invilibly in the air, inſinuate them 
ſcives into veflels of water, through the ſmalleſt aper- 
tures, and then diffuſe themſeives through the whole 
maſs of itz and are capable of producing plants in al; 
ſeaſons of the year, whenever they meet with water, 
eſpecialiy if it be impregnated with a proper proportion 
of vegetable or animal ſubſtance, in a ſlate of putre- 
faction. But though the richeſt pabulum ſor this pln? 
is the putreſcent parts of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
jome of them are unfarourable to it, and prevent its 
growt!:. 
Dr. P'rieſtley has made many curious experiments on this 
green matter, or water-mols, as he calls it; and ſnewn 
how, by the influence of light, it contributes to depurate 
or dephlogiſticate the air previouſly contained in water. 
OZ! on Air, vol. iv. and v. 
Hence it is, as Dr. Woodward proceeds, that in agri- 
cuicure, let the earth be ever ſo rich, good, and fit for 
the production of corn, or other vegetables, little will 
come of it, unleſs tlie parts of it be ſeparated and looſen- 
ed; and it is on this account, ſuch pains are beſtowed in 
digging, plowing, fallowing, harrowing, and otherwiſe 
breaking the clodded lumps of carth 3 and thus, Dr. 
Woodward fays, ſca-ſalt, nitre, and other ſalts, promote 
verretation. 
Nr. Tall has founded his new ſyſtem of nus AN DRV, 
in a great mcaſure, on this principle, that earth is the 
food of punts. The increaſed fertility of a well pul- 
veriſed foil induced him to imagine that the plough, &c. 
could fo minutely divide the particles of earth, as to fit 
them for entering into the roots of plants. The mouths 
of the veſſels deſtined to take in the food or nouriſhment 
or the plant are all ſituated on the convex ſurſace of the 
roots; and theſe, according to him, take their pabulum 
or food, which is extremely ſmall particles of carth, 
blended with a duc proportion of water, from the ſuper- 
hcies of the pores or cavities within which the roots are in- 
cluded. It i5certain, he ſays, tliat the earth is not diveſted 
of this pabulum by any other means than by the roots of 
plants or by attual fire; for where no vegetables are 
ſuſtered to be, the ground will always grow the richer. 
Flough it or harrow it as oſten as you pleaſe ; let it be 
expoſed to the ſun in horle-paths all the ſummer, and to 
the ſroſts all the winter; let it be covered by water at the 
bottom of ponds and ditches, or grind it to fine powder ; 
the longer it is expoſed or treated by any or all of theſe 
methons, or in any other poilible way, except actual 
tize be uſed, the more fertile it will be. Thoſe particles, 
winch are the pabulum of plants, are ſo extremely mi- 
nate and light, as not to be ſingly attracted to the carth, 
if ſeparated from thoſe parts to which they adhere, or 
with which they are in contact. They adhere in the 
earth like duſt to the ſurface of a ſmooth clay, which, 
though You turn it up and down, ſtill remains in its place, 
as theſe particles do i» thoſe parts of the carth, till they 
are removed by ſome external agent. The proper agent 
tor this purpole is the root of a nt, but this cannot ac! 
upon them untels they are firſt moiſtened by water, which 
helps to looſen them, and goes with them into the mouths 
of the veſſels in the roct. It is neceflary alſo that the 
nitre of the air come in contact wich the matter of this 
pahulum, in order to relax and render it fit to be ſepa- 
ated and imbibed by the roots of thofe plants which arc 
in the way of it. As to the Ge of the particles of thi: 
pabulum of plants, it is not unlikely that the roots may 
take in none protier than thofe on which the colours 01 
4 p 
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bodies depend; but to difcorer the ma 
corpuſcles, fir Iſaac Newton thinks will 
ſcope that will repreſent thinys five or 6 
bigger than they appear to the eye at a foot diſtan 
that with ſuſſicient diſtinchneſs. We are well a; * 
adds, that the fine particles of the food tgp 
they have been received into the bodi 
perſpire through their pores in a large quantity, and | 
oſf into the air; which affords a proof, that the 

to be ſeparated from the parts of the earth wi. not 
they are in contact, otherwiſe than by meang of which 
for if they could, then all our ſtirring and dip 4 rk, 
earth would make it the poorer, by giving them owe 2 
to evaporate ; the contrary of which is found * 
rience. Water alone allords, in appearance, bor -q 
ment to Plants, fince they will grow in water; but E 
water is allowed never to be free from earth, and ths 
makes it ſo very nutritive to plants, even when juſt def. 
cending in rain. This is the earthy matter, which is 
properly the pabulum, or food of plants, which is conti- 
nually in great abundance evaporated from plants and 
trees into the air, and in a manner fills the whole at- 
moſphere about them ; this is met by and embodied in 
the watery vapours in their aſcent, and again brought 
down to the carth in ſhowers of rain with them. Hence 
it is no wonder that rain water proves ſo very nutritive 
to plante, ſince it contains the very matter of their foo, 
ready ſeparated from the reſt of the earth, and mixed in 
that vehicle with which, and by means of which alone 
it can be received into the bodies of plants, through the 
mouths of the veſſels of their roots. The pores, cavi. 
tics, and interſtices of the earth being of two ſorts, viz, 
natural and artificial, the one aſtords the natural, the 
other the artificial paſture for plants ; all depending on 
the different nature of the iz7ternal SUPERFICIES of the 
eartn. But from the ſyſtem of Mr. Tull, it ſeems to 
follow, that all ſoils, equally tilled, would prove equally 
prolihc. It is certain, that an open ſoil, it not too liglit 
in its own nature, will always produce plentiful crops z 
becauſe it readily receives the air, rains, and dews into 
its boſom, and at the fame time gives the roots of plants 
a free paſſage in queſt of food. This ſeems to be the 
true reaſon why land well tilled is ſo remarkably fruitful. 
But to return to the farther reaſoning of Dr. Woodward, 
Some authors imagine nitre eſſential to pants; but this 
author aflures us, that by all the trials he has been able 
to make, the caſe is quite otherwiſe, and that nitre, wheu 
contiguous to the plant, deſtroys inſtead of nouriſhing it. 
But nitre, and other ſalts, looſen the earth, and thus 
diſpoſe its parts to be aſſumed by the water, and carried 
up into the ſeed or plant, for its formation or increaſe. 
In the ſame way, lime is likewiſe ſerviceable to vegeta— 
tion: the huſbandmen ſay, it does not fatten, but only 
mellows the ground; rendering it more capable of entcr- 
ing the ſeeds of vegetables ſet in it, in order to its nou- 
rilhment, than otherwiſe it would have been. 

4. The plant, according to Dr. Woodward, is more or 
leſs nouriſhed in proportion as the water in whieu it 
ſtands, contains more or leſs proper terreſtrial matter in 
it. The truth of this propoſition, he infers, from the 
whole proceſs of his experiments. The mint in one of 
his glaſſes was of much the fame bulk and weight with 
that of two or three others; but the water in which the 
firſt was, being river-water, which was apparently more 
cop:ouſly furniſhed than the others with terreſtrial mat- 
ter, this occaſioned it to arrive at almoſt double their 
bulk, and with a leſs expence of water: fo likewiſe the 
mint in another glaſs, in whoſe water was difiolved a 
ſmall quantity of good garden mould, though it had the 
diſadvantage of being leſs, when firſt ſet, than either o. 
the mints in two other glaiſes, whoſe water was the tam. 
with the firſt, without any mixture of carth in itz yet, n 
ſhort timeg,the plant notonly overtook in grow th, but much 
outſtripped the others. However, Dr. Woodward 15 0! 
opinion, that every kind of vegetable, and even cher! 
part of the ſame vegetable, requires a peculiar aud inv- 
cCilic matter for its formation and nouruhment 3 te tt 
if the ſoil in which any vegetable or ſeed is planted, con- 
tains all or molt of the proper ingredients tor its comme” 
ſition, and thoſe in duc quantity, it will grow and thrive 
there; otherwile it will not prefper at all, or not att“ 
its natural ſlature ;z and it will bz defective in taſte, mel, 
colour, or ſome other reſpech. Beſides, the toll age 
proper for the production of ſome ſort of vegetable 60%» 
not always continue to be fo, but in length of time loles 
its property; and this ſocner in ſome lands than 2! 
others: at laſt it becomes barren ; the vegetative maticr 
with which it firſt abounded, being reduced and _ 
away by ſucceſlive crops z and before it can be I 0 
bearing another ſucceſſion of the fame vegetables, 4 
be ſupplied with a new fund of matter bmilar to fo 


which it contained at ſirit, cither by lying fallow 5 10 
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this ſupply conſſis chiefly of the parts of vegetables or of 
animals. Many facts of this kind, which Dr. Woodward 
alledlges, point out a peculiar terreſtrial matter, and not 
cater, for the ſubject to which plants owe their increaſe ; 
{,r if it were water only, there would be no need of 
manures or tranſplanting 3 ſince the rain falls in all places: 
and, Perhaps, theſe facts and even the doctor's reaſoning 
upon them, might lead us to ipreſume, that ſome other 
ſubltance, which pertains to the terreſtrial matter under 
culiar modifications of it, may be neceſſary for the pur- 
les of vegetation ; as we ſhall fee more particularly in 
the ſequel of this article. 

© Vegetables, Dr. Woodward concludes, are not form- 
e of water, but of a certain terreſtrial matter. A little 
aiſtillation ſhews, that there is a conſiderable quantity of 
this matter contained in rain, ſpring, and river-water 
and experiments ſhew, that the much greateſt part of the 
fuid maſs that aſcends into plants does not ſettle or abide 
there, but paſſes through their pores and exhales into the 
atmoſphere 3 and that na great part of the terreſtrial 
matter, Fixed with the water, paſſes up into the plant 
gong with it 3 and that the plant is more or leſs augment- 
ed, in proportion as the water contains a greater or 
ſmaller quantity of that matter: from all which we may 
reaſonably inicr, that earth, and not water, is the matter 
that conſtitutes vegetables. One of the ſprigs of min- 
drew up into it two thouſ:nd five hundred and one grains 
of the fluid mass, and yet had received but three and 3 
rains of incrcale from jt: a ſecond, though it was at 
firlt leſs than the third, yet, being ſet in water with 
which earth was plenrifully mixed, and the other in wa- 
ter without ſuch earth, had very much outgrown it ; 
weighing, at leaſt, one hundred and forty five grains 
tagre than the former: a fourth plant, though at ſirſt 
much leſs than the fifth, yet, being ſet in the foul thick 
water, that was. firſt in the ſtill, after that in which the 
laſt was ſet was drawn off, had gained in weight, at the 
end, above double what that in the finer and thinner wa- 
ter had gained. The proportion of the augment of that 
plant which throve mott was to the fluid maſs ſpent upon 
it but as one to forty-ſix; in others as one to fixty, one 
hundred, two hundred, and in the cats putia but as onc 


up thirty-nine grains of water a day, one day with an- 
other; which was much more than the whole p/ant weigh- 
ed originally, and yet it gained not 4 of a grain a day in 
weight; and another took up two hundred and fifty-three 
gras a day, nich was near twice as much as its original 
weight; and alter all the daily increaſe of the plant was 
no more than 213 grains. 
6. Spring and rain-water contain nearly an equal charge 
of vegetable matter; and river-water more than either of 
them. "Theſe proportions hold in the main, though, for 
various realons, 2 {trict and juſt compariſon is hardly to 
be expected. Some rivers abound with this matter more 
than others; of this we have a remarkable inſtance in 
the Nile, the Ganges, and other rivers, that yearly over- 
ſow the neighbouring plains 3 their banks producing the 
largeſt crops of any in the world. 
7. Water ſerves only ſor a vehicle to the terreſtrial matter 
which forms vegetables, and does not itſelf make any 
ation to them. Where the proper terreſtrial matter 
is wanting, the plant is not augmented, though ever ſo 
much water aſcend into it; ſo that water is not the mat- 
ter that compoſes vegetable bodies: this is only the agent 
that conveys the matter to them, and diftributes it to 
their ſeveral parts for their nouriſhment : that matter is 
Puggil and inactive, and would lie eternally confined 
to its beds of earth, without advancing up into plants, if 
Water or ſome ſuch inſtrument did not draw it forth, and 
convey it to them. This fluid is fit for ſuch a neceflary 
chicle on various accounts: the figure of its parts, which 
ae exactly ſpherical, renders it fit for motion and for 
woring other bodies; the intervals of ſuch parts arc, 
with reſpect to their bulk, larger than thoſe of any other, 
and, therefore, the fitteit to receive and contain other 
matter in them; the confſlituent corpuſcles of water are 
a, ugly confidered, ablolutely ſolid, and do not eaſil) 
veld to any external force, which ſecures their figure, 
aud, conlequently, their intervals from any alteration. 
ater is farther capacitated to be a vehicle for this mat- 
ter. by the tenacity of the corpuſcles of which it conſiſts; 


are impreynable to air and any other fluid. Thus they 
de capabſe of entering into the finelt tubes and veſicles 
or pants, and of introducing the terreſtrial matter with 
Mem, conveying it to all their parts; whilſt cach, by 
means of organs with which it is enducd for this purpoſe, 
MTs and aTumes to itſelf ſach particles, as are ſuit- 
DIC to its own nature, letting the reſt paſs on through 


"ly | 8 
ue common ducts. 


ed to the air and rain, or by being manured. And 


to ſeven hundred and ſourteen. One of the ſprigs took 


0 that they will paſs th:ough pores and interſtices, which | 
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9. Water is not capable of performing this office ty 
plants, unleſs it is aſſiſted by a due degree of heat. This 
mult concur, or vegetation will not ſucceed. The plants 
ſet in the glaſſes in Ofober and the ſollowing colder 
months, had not nearly the quantity of water conveyed 
into them, or ncarly ſuch an additional increaſe, as thoſe 
that were fer in June and the hotter months. The par- 
ticles of water are perceptible of every impreſſion, and are 
eaſily put into motion by heat. Beſides, it is obſervable 


in autunin, that as the ſun's power is gradually leſs and 


leſs, fo its effect on plants is remitted, and vegetation 
ſlackens by little and little. Its failure is firſt obſervable 
in trees, next in ſhrubs, and then in herbs and the lower 
tribes of vegetables; the heat being, at length, not ſuſſi- 
cient to ſupply even theſe which are ſo near the carth 
and the fund of their nouriſ:ment. As the heat returns 
in the ſucceeding ſpring, they will recruit again, and are 
furniſhed with freſh ſepplics and verdure; the loweſt firſt, 
then the ſhrubs, and laſtly the trees. The greater the 
heat given to plants to a certain degree in the natural way, 
the ſooner they paſs through the ſeveral ſtages of fructi- 
fication. In the northern regions, e. gr. in Lapland, 
where the greater part of the year is ſubject to intenſe 
and inceſſant ſroſts, the ſummer ſeaſon affords an ex- 
ceſhive heat for two months, the ſun never ſetting in all 
that time. This ſeaſon comes on towards the latter end 
of June, and the graſs and other herbs then firſt begin 
to appear in their young ſhoots above the ground ; but 
after this vegetation is carried on with ſuch ſpeed, that in 
a fortnight the flowers of the herbs and trees are expand= 
ed, and the leaves attain to their full ſize and maturity. 
Thus, as the heat of the ſeveral ſeaſons affords us a diffe- 
rent face of things, ſo the ſeveral diſtant climates cxhi- 
bit the diFercnt ſcencs of nature, and produAions of the 
carth. The hotter countries ordinarily yield the largeſt 
and talleſt trees, and in greater variety than the colder : 
and thoſe p/ants common to both attain to a much greater 

bulk in the ſouthern than in the northern climes; nay, 

there are ſome regions ſo cold, that they raiſe no veget- 

ab!es at all to any conſiderable ſize: this we learn from 

Greenland, iceland, and other places of like cold fitua- 

tion: in theſe there are no trees, and the ſhrubs are poor, 

ſmall, and low. We alfo find, that even in the warmer 

climates, if there happen a remiſſion or diminution of 
the uſual heat, their productions are always impeded in 

proportion. But it is not merely the ſun, or the ordinary 

emiſſion of the ſubterranean heat, that promotes vegeta- 

tion, but likewife any other, according to its degree and 
power; as we find from cur ſtoves and hot- beds. 

Such are the ſyſtems of vegetation, that have been found- 
ed on the ſuppoſition, that water or earth is the principal 

pavulum of anus. See Foo D of Plants. 

Modern experiments and diſcoveries have led the way to 

another theory with reſpect to the food of arts, that 
ſcems to be leis exceptionable than either of the former. 

Dr. Hales, whoſe experiments and reafoning on the ſub- 
ject of vegetation have been deſervedly applauded, ob- 
ſerves, that the ſubſtances of vegetables appear, by a che- 
mical analyſis, to be compoſed of ſulphur, volatile falt, 
water, and carth ; which principles, he fays, are all en- 
duced with mutually attracting powers; and alfo of a large 
portion of air, which has a wonderful property of ſtrong- 
ly attrafting, in a fixed ſtate, or of repelling in an elaſtic 
{tate, with a power which is ſuperior to great compreſſive 
forces: and it is by the infinite combinations, action, 
and re-action of theſe principles, that all the operations 
in animal and vegetable bodies are effected. Theſe active 
acrial principles are very ſerviceable in carrying on the 
work of vegetation to its perfection and maturity; not 
only in helping by their elaſticity to diſtend each ductile 
part, but alſo by enlivening and invigorating their ſap, 
where, mixing with the other mutually attracting prin- 
ciples, they are by gentle heat and motion fet at li- 
berty to atfimilate into the nourtthment of the reſpective 
parts. The ſum of the attracting powers of theie 
mutually acting and reœ-acting principles, is, while in 

this nutritive {tate, ſuperior to their repelling power; 
whereby the work of nutrition is gradually advanced by 
the ncarer and nearer union of theſe principles from a 
leſs to a greater degree of conliitency, till they are ad- 
vanced to that viicid duclile {tate, whence the feveral 
parts of vegetables are formed ; and are at length firmly 
compacted into hard fubttances, by the flying off of the 
watery diluting vehicle: but when they are again diſunited 
by the watery particles, their repelling power 1s thereby be- 
come ſuperior totheir attracting power, and the unionofthe 
parts of vegetables is ſo thoroughly diſſolved that putrefac- 
tion commences. Of theſe principles of vegetables there are 
found greater proportions of oil in the more exalted and 
elaborate parts, as in the feeds and lowers. Hence it is 
argued, that nature's chief buſinels in bringing the parts 
of a vegetable, eſpecially its fruit and feed, to maturity, 
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is to combine together in a due proportion the more active 
and noble principles of ſulphur and air, that chiefly con- 
ſtitute oil, which in its more refined {tate is never found 
without ſome degree of earth and ſalt in it. 
Dr. Hunter, ſo well known, and ſo juſtly celebrated both 
as an anatomiſt and naturaliſt, is induced by a number of 
experiments, accurately conducted, to believe, that all 
vegetables receive their principal nouriſhment from oily 
articles incorporated with water, by means of an alka- 
line ſalt, or abſorbent carth. Till oil is made miſcible, it 


is unable to efiter the radical veſſels of vegetables; and, 
on that account, Providence has bountifully ſupplied all | 
natural ſoils with chalky or other abſorbent particles: 


and thoſe ſoils which have been aſſiſted by art are full of 
materials for that purpoſe ; ſuch as lime, mar], ſoap- 
aſhes, and the volatile alkaline ſalt of putrid dunghills. 
Natural ſoils receive their oily particles from the air or 
atmoſphere, which, during the fummer months, 1s full 
of putrid exhalations ariſing from the fteam of dunghills, 
the perſpiration of animals and ſmoak ; and every ſhower 
brings down theſe oleaginous particles for the nouriſh- 


ment of plants. All rich ſoils, in a ſtate of nature, con- 


tain oil, and in lands that have been ploughed for ſome 
years, it is found in proportion to the quantity of putrid 
dung that is laid upon them, allowance being made for 
the crop they have ſuſtained. By attending to the effects 
of manures of an oily nature, Dr. Hunter apprehends 
that we muſt be ſatisfied, that oil, however modified, is 
one of the chief inſtruments of vegetation. Thus, rape- 
duſt, laid on land, is a certain and fpeedy manure, as 
it contains the food of plants ready prepared: ſoot is alſo 
an oily manure, but different from the former, becauſe it 
contains alkaline ſalt, in its own nature calculated as well 
for opening the ſoil, as for rendering the otly parts miſci- 
ble with water : the dung of pigeons, which feed chiefly 
_ grains and oily ſeeds, is a rich and haſty manure : 
the dung of horſes that are kept in ſtables, and fed upon 
beans, oats, and hay, which contain much oil, is alſo 
a ſtrong manure, more eſpecially when it has undergone 
the putrid ferment, in order to mix and afhmilate its 
oily, watery, and faline parts. Swine's dung is of a ſa- 
ponaceous and oily nature, and perhaps is the richeſt 
of the animal manures. The dung of ruminant animals, 
as cows and ſheep, is preferable to that of horſes at graſs, 
owing to the quantity of animal juices mixed with their 
food in chewing; and the fatter the animal, ceteris pari- 
bxs, the richer is the dung. Human ordure, which is 
full of oil and a volatile alkaline ſalt, is of itſelf too ftrong 
a manure for any land ; the dung of carnivorous animals 
is plentifully ſtored with oil; animals that feed upon 


feeds and grains come next, and after them follow thoſe | 


which ſubſiſt upon graſs only. 

Beſides, the argument in favour of oil being the princi- 
pal food of plants, is confirmed by the obſervation, that 
all vegetables, whoſe ſeeds are of an oily nature, are 
found to be remarkable impoveriſhers of the ſoil, as hemp, 


rape, and flax ; and the beſt manures for lands worn out |. 


by theſe crops are ſuch as have a good deal of oil in their 
compolition, provided that they are laid on with lime, 


chalk, marl, or ſoap-aſhes, ſo as to render the oily parti- | 


ales miſcible with water. 


Farther, oily particles conſtitute the nouriſhment of | 
plants in their embryo ſtate ; and by a fair inference we | 


may ſuppoſe that ſomething of the ſame nature is conti- 
nued to them as they advance in growth. The oily ſeeds, 
as rape, hemp, line, and turnip, conſiſt of two lobes, 
which, when ſpread upon the ſurface, form the ſeminal 
leaves; in theſe the whole oil of the ſeed is contained. 
The moiſture of the atmoſphere penetrates the cuticle of 
the leaves, and, mixing with the oil, conſtitutes an emul- 


fion for the nourifhment of the plant. The oleaginous | 


liquor being conſumed, the ſeminal leaves having per- 
formed their ofhee decay. The leguminous aud farina- 
ceous plants keep their placenta, or ſeminal leaves, within 


the earth; in which ſituation they ſupply the tender germ | 


with oily nutriment, until its roots are grown ſufficiently 
firong to penctrate the ſoil. See VEGETATION. 


It has been a received opinion, that lime enriches the | 


land, upon which it is laid, by ſupplying it with a ſalt 
fit for the nouriſhment of plants; — by all the experi- 
ments that have been made upon lime, it is found to con- 


tain no kind of ſalt. Its operation, therefore, ſhould be 


conſidered in a different light; by the ſermentation which 
it occaſions, the earth is opened and divided, and, by its 
abſorbent and alkaline quality, it unites the oily and 
watcry parts of the ſoil. It ſeems alſo to have the pro- 


perty of collecting the acid of the air, which it readily | 


{orms into a neutral ſalt, of great uſe in vegetation. It 
is probable, therefore, that lime tends to rob the ſoil 


of its oily particles, and will, in time, render it barren, 


unleſs care be taken to ſupport it with rotten dung, or 
other manures of an oily nature. Its great excellence, 
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however, upon a ſandy foil, is b 8 
the looſe particles, and thereby — binding 
parts of the manure from eſcaping out of th 8 the liqud 
radical fibres of the plants. Dow clay its 3 of the 
ent, for, by the gentle fermentation it Node 18 Ciffer. 
ſubdued foil is opened and divided; the OS the un. 
on readily come into contact with every N res laid 
the fibres of the plants have full liberty * Ar 
ſelves. Clay, well limed, will fall in water 4 
X 8 2 g „and ferm 
with acids; and in theſe circumſtances N. 
and dews, are freely admitted, and the fo; is NN 
retain the nouriſhment which they eſpe a to 
In conſequence of a fermentation raiſed in the / * 
fixed air 3s ſet at liberty, which, in a ſurprifin oil, the 
3 vegetation. s Manner, 
To the univerſal principle of oil, Dr. H 
other of great elfcory, which is the r wa 
— Tho —— 1 ſuch a principle is — 
rom the method of making ſalt-petre in 41 a 
the world. Sce NI TRE. e 
And though experiments have not yet a j 
efficacy of nitre, conſidered as a ng : 
conſiders it as a vivifying principle in the proceſs of 4 
etation. 
- order to conceive how plants receive their nouriſh. 
ment, we mult recur to the analogy that is known t 
ſubſiſt between plants and animals. Oil and water * 
to make up the nourifiment of both. Earth enters ver 
little into the compoſition of either. It is known that 
animals take in a great many earthy particles at the 
mouth, but they are ſoon diſcharged by urine ard too! 
Vegetables take in the ſmall* portion imaginable of 
earth; and the reaſon is, they ute no way to diſchater 
it. It is highly probable, that the radical hbtes of plant: 
take up their nouriſliment from the earth, in the fame 
manner that the lacteal veſſels abſorb the nutriment from 
the inteſtines; and as the oily and watery parts of our food 
are perfectly united into a milky liquor, by means of the 
ſpittle, pancreatic juice, and bile, before they enter the lac- 
teals, we have all the reafon imaginable to keep up the ana- 
logy, and ſuppoſe that the oleaginous and watery parts of 
the ſoil are alſo incorporated, previous to their being taken 
up by the abforbing veſſels of the plant. To form a per- 
fect judgment of this, we muſt reflect that every fol in 
a ſtate of nature, has in itſelf a quantity of abſorbent 
earth, ſufficient to incorporate its inherent oil and water 
but when we load it with fat manures, it becomes eſſen- 
tially neceflary to beſtow upon it, at the ſame time, ſome- 
thing to aſſimilate the parts. Lime, ſoap-aſhes, kelp, 
mar], and all the alkaline ſubſtances, perform that office. 
In order to render this operation viſible to the ſenſes, 
diflolve one drachm of Rultia pot-aſh in four ounces ct 
water; then add one ſpoonful of oil; ſhake the mixture, 
and it will inftantly become an uniform mafs of a whinſh 
colour, adapted to all the purpoſes of vegetation. This 
eaſy and familiar experiment is a juſt repreſentation of 
what happens after the operation of BUR xN-baking, and, 
conſequently, may be conſidered as a confirmation of the 
hypotheſis advanced. In this proceſs, the ſward being te- 
duced to aſhes, a fixed alkaline falt is produced; the 
moiſture of the atmoſphere foon reduces that falt into 2 
fluid ſtate, which, mixing with the ſoil, brings about an 
union of the oily and watery parts, in the manner demon- 
ſtrated in the experiment. When the under- ſtratum con- 
fiſts of a rich vegetable mould, the effects of burn-baking 
will be laſting; Gas when the ſoil happens to be thin and 
poor, the firſt crop frequently ſuffers before it arrives at 
maturity. 'The farmer, therefore, who is at the expence 
of paring and burning a thin ſoil, ſhould beſtow upon it 
a portion of rotten dung, or ſhambles manure, before the 
aſhes arc ſpread, in order to ſupply the deficiency of oily 
particles: in this way, the crop will be ſupported during 
its growth, and the land will be preſerved in health and 
vigour, But plants not only receive nouriſhment by their 
roots, but alſo by their leaves. Vegetables that have 4 
ſucculent leaf, ſuch as vetches, peas, beans, and buck- 
wheat, draw a great part of their nouriſhment from the 
air, and on that account impoveriſh the ſoil leſs than 
wheat, oats, barley, or rye, the leaves of which are of a 
firmer texture. Rape and hemp are oil-bearing plan's 
and, conſequently, impoverifhers of the foil ; but the 
former leſs ſo than the latter, on account of the greater 
ſucculency of its leaf. The leaves of all kinds of grain 
are ſuceulent for a time, during which period the plants 
take little from the earth; But as ſoon as the ear be * 
to be formed, they loſe their ſoftneſs, and diminiſh in . 
attractive power. The radical fibres are then more . 
gorouſly employed in extracting the oily particles of t 
earth, for the nouriſhment of the ſeed. Dr. Hales f 
ſerves, that the leaves of plants ſerve, not only 25 e 
tory duQts to ſeparate and carry off the redundant wo j 
fluid, which, by being long detained in the plants, Wo 
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rancid and prejudicial to them; but likewiſe to im- 
bibe the dew, and rain, which contain ſalt, ſulphur, &c. 
and to be of the ſame uſe to plante, that the lungs are to 
animals. However he adds, that as plants have not a 
dilating and contracting thorax, their inſpirations and 
expirations will not be ſo frequent as thoſe of animals, 
hut depend wholly on the alternate changes from hot 
to cold for inſpiration, and dice verſa for expiration. 
But the greater part of their nouriſhment is derived from 
the roots. Theſe, therefore, are found to bear a con- 
gaerable proportion to the body of the plant above ground; 
the ſuperficies of the former being above four-tenths of 
that of the latter. Hence appears the neceſſity of cutting 
off many branches from a tranſplanted tree; becauſe in 
digging it up, a great part of the roots is cut off. See 
. and uſe of the parts of PLAN Ts, and Per ſpira- 
tion 0 LANTS. 

facts above ſtated, with regard to the influence of 

pre air, ariſing from dunghills and the perſpiration of 
animals, on the nouriſhment and increaſe of plants, were 
publiſhed by Dr. Hunter in his Georgical Eſſays, in 1769 
and 1770; but they were afterwards aſcertained, in the 
moſt mee] Fry eve by a variety of curious experi- 
ments made by Dr. Prieſtley, in the years 1971 and 1772, 
an account of which was preſented to the Royal Society, 
in 1773. Having diſcovered, that ſprigs of mint throve, 
in a moſt ſurpriſing manner, in air that had been ſreſhly 
and ſtrongly tainted with putrefaction, and that was im- 
mediately fatal to animal life, he was led to conclude, 
that plants, inſtead of afteCting the air in the ſame man- 
ner with animal reſpiration, reverſe the effects of breath- 
ing, and tend to keep the atmoſphere ſweet and whole- 
ſome, when it is become noxious in conſequence of ani- 
mals either living and breathing, or dying and putrefying 
init. See AIR phlogi/ticated. 
In order to aſcertain this, he took a quantity of air, made 
thorovghly noxious, by mice breathing — dying in it, 
and divided it into two parts: one of which he put into 
a phial immerſed in water, and to the other, which was 
contained in a glaſs jar, ſtanding in water, he put a 
ſprig of mint. After eight or nine days, he found that 
a mouſe lived perfectly well in that part of the air, in 
which the ſprig of mint had grown, but died the moment 
it was put into the other part of the ſame original quan- 
tity of air, expoſed in the ſame manner, but without any 
Plant growing in it. This experiment was ſeveral times 
repeated, with different kinds of tainted air, and gene- 
rally with the ſame ſucceſs. From theſe facts he reaſons 
thus : ſince the plants that were made uſe of manifeſtly 
grow and thrive in putrid air; ſince putrid matter is well 
known to afford proper nouriſhment for the roots of 
plants $ and 2 is likewiſe certain that they receive 
nouriſhment by their leaves as well as by their roots, it 
ſeems to be exceedingly probable, that he nil effluvium 
is in ſome meaſure extracted from the air, by means of 
the leaves of plants; and, thercfore, that they render the 
4 —_ ft for reſpiration. 

r. Trieltley repeated and varied experiments of the 
lame kind, 4 eſtabliſhed the eie that air, render- 
ed noxious by reſpiration, putrefaction, the burning of 
flammable ſubſtances, &c. was reſtored by vegetation. 
He alſo found, that common air is rendered in ſome mea- 
. by vegetating plants, ſo as to be 

uch more diminiſhed by xizrous A than before: and 
alſo, that plants do not grow ſo well in dephlogiſticated 
wr as in common air, which attords a preſumption, that 
dephlogiſticated air does not ſupply that pan], which 
plants derive even from common air: and farther, that 
W plants, by means of the action of light upon them, 
r ee ” ET, in on _y 

So that air, combined with water, is liable to be 
dephlogiſticated by vegetation as well as to be phlo- 
giticated by reſpiration, as much as air in an claſtic 
tate, out of water. 
r. Prieſtley having aſcertained the fact, that vitiated 
t was reſtored by vegetation, and conſidered that com- 
Kew eb 5 e roy? rg eu in m——_ ways, 
\ GISTON, (ſce Fixed AIR), was led to con- 
N that this reſtoration was effected by plants im- 
we. the phlogiſtic matter with which air is loaded by 
K E thoſe proceſſes, that tend to injure it. And hence 

1 n to conclude, that phlogiſton is the princi- 
= nga or food of plants, upon which their nouriſh- 
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PLANTS, perſpiration of. We have already obſerved under 
Oeconomy, &c. of PLANTS, and Food of PLanTs, that 
vegetables imbibe and perſpire moiſture and air very co- 
piouſly. Theſe properties of plants, on which their nou- 
riſhment and vigour depend, are very elaborately illuſtrat- 
ed and evinced by Dr. Hales. In order to try what 
moiſture plants would imbibe, the doctor cut off ſeveral 
branches of apple-trees, pear, cherry, and apricot-trees z 
and having immerſed them into a known quantity of water, 
he found ſome of them imbibing fifteen ounces, forme 
twenty ounces, and others twenty-five or thirty ounces, 
in twelve hours day, more or leſs, according to the quan- 
tity of leaves they had; and yet when he weighed them 
at night, they were lighter than in the morning, which 
undoubtedly was owing to their perſpiration. 'The quan- 
tity imbibed decreaſed very much every day, the ſap- 
veſſels being probably ſhrunk at the tranſverſe cut, and too 
much ſaturated with water, to let any more pals, ſo that 
uſually in four or five days, the leaves faded and wither- 
ed much. He made the ſame experiments with eim- 
branches, oak, ofier, willow, ſallow, aſpen, currant, 
gooſeberry, and filberd branches; but none of theſe im- 
bibed ſo much as the foregoing, and ſeveral forts of evcr- 
greens much leſs. From an experiment with the item 
of an apple-tree, he concludes, that the imbib ng and 
perſpiring powers of leaves, &c. are proportionable to 
their ſurfaces; and thence he infers, that the uſe of 
thoſe leaves, which are placed juſt where the fruit joins 
to the tree, is to bring nouriſhment to the fruit. From 
another experiment with hop-vines, he determined, that 
one of them with its leaves imbibed in twelve hours day, 
four ounces, and the other without leaves 4 of an ounce : 
whence, allowing 1000 hills in an acre of hop-ground, 
three poles to cach hill, and three vines to each pole, fo 
that the number of vines is goco, cach of which imbibes 
four ounces, the ſum of the ounces imbibed in an acre i: 
twelve hours day, will be 36000 ounces =157680c0 
grains, = 62047 cubic inches, or 202 ale gallons, which, 
divided by 6272040 the number of ſquare inches in an 
acre, will give the quantity of liquor perſpired by all the 
hop-vines, equal to an area of liquor as broad as an 
acre, and 4 part of an inch deep. In a kindly ſtate of 
the air, this moiſture is daily carried off, ſo that the hops 
are kept in a healthy ſtate, but in a rainy moilt ſtate of 
air, the moiſture hovering about the hops hinders the 
kindly perſpiration of the leaves, ſo that the ſlagnating 
ſap corrupts and breeds mouldy fen, which ſpoils many 
hop-grounds. See FIRTH, and HoxEVY-H e. 
Farther, Dr. Hales made ſeveral experiments to alcertain 
the force with which plants imbibe moiſture. This he 
did by putting the ſtump of a branch into one end of a 
glaſs tube, cementing it faſt, and then immerſing the 
other end of the tube, after being ſirſt filled with water, 
into a ciſtern of mercury; on which, removing his fin- 
ger that {topped up the lower end of the tube, the {ſtump 
imbibed the water with ſo much vigour, that in fix mi- 
nutes time the mercury was raiſed eight inches in the 
tube. For the method of conducting theſe experiments, 
&c. fee Aqueo-mercur ial GAGE. 
The imbibing force of a great variety of trees being tried 
in the ſame manner, by ramerſing branches of them in 
aqueo-mercurial gages, it was found that the pear, quince, 
cherry, walnut, peach, apricot, plum, black-thorn, white- 
thorn, gooſeberry, water-elder, and ſycamore, raiſed the 
mercury from three to fix inches high. 'The clm, oak, 
horſe-cheſnut, filberd, hg, mulberry, willow, fallow, 
oſier, aſh, linden, and currant, raiſed the mercury only 
one or two inches. But the ever-greens, and the fol- 
lowing trees and plants, viz. laurel, roſemary, lauruſtine, 
phyllerca, furze, rue, barberry, jetlamine, cucumber- 
branch, pumkin, and Jeruſalem artichoke, did not raiic 
it at all. In another experiment it was found, that the 


cient to lift up a weight of one hundred and cighty-four 
pounds laid upon them; and the dilatation of the peas 
is always equal to the quantity of water they inbibe, 
In order to diſcover with what force the ſap of the vine is 
puſhed forth in the bleeding ſcaſon, the following expe- 
riments were made. Dr. Hales cut oft a vine on a weltern 
aſpect, within ſeven inches of the ground, the remain- 
ing ſtump having no lateral branches, and being four or 
five years old, and 3 of an inch in diameter, To the top 
of this ſtump he fixed a glaſs tube, twenty-five feet high, 
ſecuring the joint with ſtiff cement made of bees-wax and 
turpentine, beſides ſeveral folds of wet bladder faſlencd 
over it with packthread. As the ſtem did not at firit 
bleed into the tube, he filled the tube wo feet high with 
water, which the ſame afternoon was imbibed by the 
ſtem within three inches of the bottom. Next duy the 
ſtem began to bleed fo, that the ſap in the tube continued 
rifing daily, till it was above twenty-one feet high, aud 
would very probably have tiſen higher, if the joint had 
i1 M not 
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not ſeveral times leaked, In the chief bleeding ſeaſon, it 
would continue riling night and day; but much more in 
the day than night; and moſt of all in the greateſt heat 
of the day. When the ſun ſhone hot upon the vine, 
there was always a continued ſeries of air-bubbles aſcend- 
ing from the ſtem through the ſap in the tube, in ſo great 
plenty, as to make a large froth on the upper part of the 
fap, which ſhews the great quantity of air drawn in 
through the roots and ftem. 

This force of the ſap is five times greater than the force 
of the blood in the great crural artery of a horſe; ſeven 
times greater than the force of the blood in the like artery 


of a dog; and eight times greater than the blood's force 


in the ſame aitery of a fallow doe. 

The ſree communication of the ſap-veſſels of plants ap- 
pears from hence; that though deep gaps or notches be 
cut in a branch, it will nevertheleſs imbibe water in the 
manner already mentioned. In order to try whether it 
would not be the ſame in branches, as they grow on trees, 
the doctor cut two ſuch oppoſite gaps in 2 duck-cherry 
branch, three inches diſtant from each other, notwith- 
ſtanding which, the leaves of this branch continued green, 
within eight or ten days as long as the leaves on the other 
branches of the ſame tree. 

As to the quantity of moiſture perſpired by plants and 
trees, there appears to be a very conſiderable difference 
in different vegetables. The lemon-tree, which is an 
evergreen, peripires much lefs than the ſun-flower, or 
than the vine, or the apple-tree, whoſe leaves fall off in 
winter. 'Thus, from equal areas, the lemon-tree was 
found to perſpite only zug of an inch in height, during 
twelve hours of the day in the month of July; the apple- 
tice 4823 a cabbage 33 a vine 54-7; and a ſun-flower 
+4 in a day and night. Dr. Hales, having taken a 
pretty exact account of the weight, fize, and furface of 
the ſun-flower, and of the quantities imbibed and per- 
ſpired by it, formed a curicus compariſon of what is 
taken in and perſpired by a human body, and this plant. 
The weight of a well-hzed man is equal to 160 pounds; 
the weight of the ſun-flower was 3 pounds; ſo that their 
weights are to each other as 160 to 3, or as 53: 1. The 
ſurface of ſuch human body is equal to 15 ſquare feet, or 
2160 ſquare ches. The ſurface of the ſun- lower is 
5616 ſquare inches; and, therefore, it is to that of the 
human body as 26: 10. The quantity perſpired by a 
man in twenty-four hours is about thirty-one ounces, ac- 
cording to Dr. Keill. The quantity perſpired by the 
p/ant in the ſame time is twenty-two ounces z ſo that the 
perſpiration of a man to that of the ſun-flower is as 141 : 
109. Abating the 6 ounces of the 31 ounces to be car- 
ried off by reſpiration from the lungs in the 24 hours, 
the 25 ounces, multiplied by 438, the number of grains 
in an ounce avoirdupoiſe, give a product of 10950 grains; 
which, divided by 254, the number of prains in a cubic 
inch of water, gives 43 cubic inches perſpired by a man ; 
which, divided by the ſurface of his body, viz. 2160 
ſquare inches, gives a quoticnt, which is nearly 44th 
part of a cubic inch perſpircd off a ſquare inch in 24 
hours. There ſore in equal ſurfaces and equal times, the 
man perſpires 4, the plant , or as 50: 15. Dr. 
Keill, by eſtimating the quantitics of the ſeveral evacua- 
tions of his body, found that he eat and drank every 24 
hours 4 pounds 10 ounces ; the ſun-{lower imbibed and 
perſpircd in the fame time 22 ounces; fo the man's food 
to that of the plant is as 74 ounces to 22 ounces, Or as 
7:2. But, compared bulk for bulk, the plant imbibes 
17 times more freſh food than the man; ſor deducting 
5 ounces, which Dr. Keill allows for the feces alt, 
there will remain 4 pounds 5 ounces of freſh liquor, 
which enters a man's veins, and an equal quantity paſles 

it every 24 hours. Then it will be found, that 17 
times more new fluid enters the ſap- veſſels of the laut, 
and paſſes off in 24 hours, than there enters the veins 
of a man, and palles off in the ſame time. One reaſon 
of this greater plenty of freſh fluid in the vegetable than 
in the animal body may be, becauſe the fluid which is 
liltrated through the roots immediately ſrom the earth is 
not near ſo full freighted with nutritive particles as the 
chyle which enters the laéteals of animals; not to add, 
that the motion of the ſap is thereby much accelerated. 
Since then a plentiful perſpiration is ſound ſo neceſſary 
for the health of a plant or trec, it is probable that many 
of their diſtempers are owing to a ſtoppage of this per- 
ipiration by inclement air. It appears alſo, that the 
power of perſpiration much depends on expoſure to the 
air; and that the perſpiring matter is more actuated by 
warmth and ſo exhaled, than protruded by the force of 
the ſap upwards. For this purpoſe the roots of trees and 
plants are, by means of the ſun's warmth, conſtantly ir— 
rigated with freſh ſupplies of moiſture from thoſe parts 
ot the earth which are not immediately adjacent to them 
which, by the ſame means, inſinuates itfelf with fome 
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PLANTS, preſervation of. See PRESERVATION, Ke. 
PLANTS, propagation of. 
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vigoar into the roots, and aſcends, by 
attraction, up their fine capillary veſſels 
oſf in perſpiration by the action of u 
Which perſpiration th 


but A 
towards evening, and probably wholy ceaſes r* 
0 


In animals it is the heart which ſets the blood in mot 

and makes it continually circulate; but in Legen 
other cauſe of the ſap's motion can be diſcovered, dy 
the ſtrong attraction of the capillary ſap- veſſel; re 
by the briſk undulations and vibrations cauſed by the _ 
warmth, whereby the fap is carried up to the top of. 
talleſt trees, and there perſpired of through the — 
but when the ſurface of the tree is preatly diminifhe 11 : 
the loſs of its leaves, then alſo the perſpiration and As, 
tion of the ſap is proporticnably diminiſhed; fo that * 
aſcending velocity of the ſap is principally accelerates * 
the plentiful perſpiration of the leaves, thereby malivs 
room for the fine capillary veſſels to exert their great Ds 
tracting power, which perſpiiation is effeQeg by * 
briſk rarefying vibrations of warnith ; a power, ſays Dr. 
Hales, that does not ſeem to be in any reſpect wel 
adapted to make the ſap deſcend from the tops of veg. 
ables by different veflels to the root. This excelient 2. 
thor bas urged many arguments to prove, that there js .., 
uniform CIRCULATION of the fap in trees, like that at 
the blood in animals; for this reaſon, beſides other, 
that if there were ſuch a eirculation, the leaves of the 
ilex grafted upon the Englith oak would fall in winter 
equally with thoſe of the oak itſelf, which is not found 
to be the caſe. See Anatomy, Oecenomy, &c. and Fit 
of PLaNTs, ſupra. 


Though the molt natural, a; 
well as moſt univerfal method of propagativg plants 
is that of ſowing the ſeeds of cach kind in a prope: 
ſoil, yet ſuch is the prolific power of nature, that in 
ſome inſtances, like the polype animal, they may be 
propagated by ſets, pieces, ſlips, or cuttings, taken from 
the parent-tree, or plant, and ſet in fuch a foil as 
they are known to delight in. The whole family cf 
willows are propagated in this manner with the greatc!l 
caſe. 'Thoſe ſorts which grow to be large trees, and are 
cultivated for timber, are gencraliy planted from ſets of 
about ſeven or eight feet long, ſharpened at their larger 
ends, which are thruſt into the ground by the ſides of 
ditches and banks where the ground is moiſt; in which 
places they make a conſiderable progrels, and are a grezt 
improvement to ſuch citates; becauſe their tops will be 
fit to lop every fourth or fiith year. The fallows are 
planted cf lefſer ſets, only three feet long, thruſt two 
feet into the ground, and one ſoot above it. The rows 
ſhould be three ſect aſunder, and the ſets in each row 
eighteen inches; obſerving always to place the rows 
ſloping, in the ſame manner as the ground. The belt 
ſeaſon for planting theſe cuttings is in February and it 
the ſoil be good, they will produce a great crop of ſhoots 
every year, which will produce, at a moderate computa- 
tion, ten pounds per acre. | 

Beſides the willow kind, the plane-tree, mint, &c. may 
be propagated in this manner; only it ought to be re- 
marked, that in providing the flips, ſprigs, or cuttings, 
ſuch branches as have knots or joints ſhould be cut ii 
two or three inches beneath them; and that ſmall top 
ſprigs, of two or three years growth, are the belt for this 
operation. 54; : : 
Another way of propagating plants, is by parting or di- 
viding their roots, each part of which will, by proper 
management, thrive and ſend out freſh roots, which may 
be ſeparated in the fame manner. | 2 
The manner of propagating plants, by laying the tops c, 
branches in the ground, is deferibed under the head 
LAYER 3 and the common way by ſowing of the lecils, 
is ſuſticiently explained under NAS Ty. JOIN 
SEED, &c. Plants are alſo propagated by their bulhs. 
The number of vegetables that may be propagate from 
an individual, is very remarkable, eſpecially 10 the molt 
minute plants. 
It has been recorded, that in fo large a þ 
mon mallow, the annmal preduet of one 
than 200,000 ; but it has heen fince provec 
examination into the more minute parts of 
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de length is but one ninth of an inch; its diameter 
opt ent- bind of an inch, and its weight but the 
thirteenth part of a grain. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 478, ſect. 12. 


„e FECUNDITY of plants. 
Ro s, reſuſcitation of, in Chemiſtry. See ResvsciTa- 
hos 2. ſleep of, ſomnus plantat um. is that faculty v 
the leaves of many plants have of aſſuming in the night- 
time a ſituation different from what they bear in the day. 
The term was firſt uſed by Linnæus in his treatiſe on this 
ſubject, though the property denoted by it has been Jong 
known. Acoſta and Proſper Alpinus, who wrote near 
the conclulion of the ſixteenth century, are the firſt who 
recorded this nocturnal change in the leaves of plants. 
However, it is an obſervation of Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. lib. 
xvii. cap 35. that the leaves of trefoil aſſume an erect 
{tnation at the approach of ſtorms. The ſame is obſerv- 
able of our wood-forrel ; and Linnæus adds, of almoſt 
all plants with declinated ſtamina. 'The examples of 
ſleeping plants inſtanced by Alpinus are few: he fays, 
that it was common to ſeveral Egyptian ſpecies, but ſpe- 
cines only the acaciæ, abrus, abſus, ſeſban, and the ta- 
marind-tree. Linnæus diſcovered the ſame property in 
many other plants ; and there is reaſon to believe, that 
no plant or tree is wholly unafﬀfefted by it. This pro- 
perty was aſcribed by Ray and many others to the cold- 
neſs of the evening air; but Linnzus found that this 
was not the true cauſe, ſince plants were alike influenced 
by it when placed in ſtoves, where the temperature of 
the air was always the fame. Dr. Hill, in his Sleep of 
Plants, aicribes this alternate change of poſition in the 
leaves of plants to the impulſe of light upon their leaves. 
This is very different from that other property of plants, 
called the VIGILIZ florum. 
prax Ts, ſy/tems of. Ray's ſyſtem is delivered below, under 
the article PLAN TS. The ſyſtem of Linnzus is to be 
found under FRUcriricArtios; and the ſyſtem of 
Tournefort under PETAL.. See BoTaNyY. 
PianTs, traches of. See 'TRACHEZ and Anatomy of 
PLANTS. 
PLANTS, tranſþortation of. See "TRANSPORTATION. 
PAN TS may be divided, with regard to the manner of 
their generating, into 
Male, or ſuch as bear no fruit or ſeed, and have only the 
male organ of generation, viz. the farina. Of this kind 
are the 
Male palm-tree, willow, poplar, hemp, nettle, and hop- 
plant. 
Female, or ſuch as bear fruit, and have the ſemale organ; 
viz. the piſtil, or uterus, but want the farina. Such are 
the female palm, willow, poplar, &c. 
Hermaphrodites, or ſuch as have both male and female 
parts, or both the farina and piſtil. 
Thele are again fubaivided into, 1. Thoſe in whoſe 
flower both ſexes are united; as the lily, gilliflower, tu- 
lip, and much the greater part of the vegetable ſpecies, 
whole piſtil is ſurrounded by the ſtamina. And, 2. Thoſe 
whole male and female parts are diſtinct, and ata diſtance 
from each other: ſuch as the roſe, whoſe uterus is be- 
neath the petalaz the melon, and all of the cucumber 
kind, which have thcir male and female flowers apart ; 
and all ſruit, nut, and maſt-bearing trees; as the apple, 
plum, gooſberry; and the walnut, hazel, filbert, oak, 
beech, pine, cypreſs, cedar, juniper, mulberry, plantain, 
Ke. which have catkins. 
Plants may be again diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their 
(ood, and the element they live in, into 
Terreſtrial, which are thoſe that live only on land; as 
bak, beech, flax, &c. 
-/19tic, which live only in water; either in rivers, as 
ue water-hly, water-plantain, &c. or in the ſea, as the 
lus, &c. 
£phibicus, which live indifferently either in land or wa- 
55 as the willow, alder, &c. 
Cats are again diſtributed, with regard to their deſtined 
WC or period, into 
nal, which are thoſe whoſe root is formed and dies in 
2 yy year; ſuch are all the leguminous plants, wheat, 
e, XC. ; 
Biernials, or triennials, which only produce flowers and 
leeds the ſecond, or even third year after their being 
aued, and then die: ſuch are fennel, mint, &c. 
ranal, which are thoſe that do not die after they have 
me borne ſeed. Of theſe, ſome are evergreens; as the 


N the year z as ragwort, coltsſoot, &c. 
Hs, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their mag- 
Mute, &e. into 
(% urbores; as the gak, pine, fir, elm, ſycamore, &e. 
%s, frutices z as the holly, box, ivy, juniper, &c. and 
wi. as mint, ſage, ſortel, thyme, e. 

un regard to certain remarkable qualities, into inert 


"arabacca, yew, &c. Others loſe their leaves one part 


and /en/tive, ſuch as give ſome tokens of ſenſe; OH 
which account they were called, by the ancients, eſcby- 
nomenons plants ((rom aioxuou, to be baſhſul) ; and, by 
the moderns. /iving or mimic plants. 
But theſe diviſions are rather popular than juſt and phi- 
lofophical 
The botaniſts give us more accurate and minute arrange- 
ments, or diſtributions, of the vegetable kingdom, into 
claſſes, genera, ſpecies, &c. with regard to their nature; 
characters, c. But it is a point they are not well agreed 
upon, from what conſideration the diviſion into genera is 
beſt taken; ſome, as Geſner, Columna, Tournetort, &c. 
chuſing only the flower and fruit; and others taking in 
the roots, leaves, ſtems, &c. See BOTANY. 
The clailification of Linnzus is now generally followed: 
Our ingenious Mr. Ray diſtributes plants inio twenty-five 
genera, or Claſſes, under the following denominations. 

1. PLaNTs, imperfet?, which are ſuch as appear to want 
the flower and feed. Theſe were once a very large tribe 
of plants, but the more accurate obſervations of the mo- 
derns have proved, that moſt of theſe plants really 
contained ſeeds, and thoſe very numerous, though 10 
ſmall as not to appear obvious to the naked eye; and pro- 
bably the farther diſcoveries of the microſcope will in 
time leave us no one plant de'erving the appellation of 
amperfef?. In Mr. Ray's time, many whole genera of 
plants were citeemed imperfect ; but be includes the te— 
veral kinds he calls fo under three genera! heads. 1. The 
ſubmarine. 2. The funguſes. And, 3. Ihe moſies. 
But it has been evinced by later authots, that ſome of 
theſe are not plants, and that many of thoſe which really 
are plants, have true ſceds, and it is ſcarce to be doubted 
of the reſt. Sce Cox PERLA or Halk-weed, Coral, 
Conaltints, Focus, Fuxcus or MusnrRooM, Mu s- 
cus or Moss, &c: 

2. PLANTS producing an imperſect flower, and whoſe ſeed 
is too ſmall to be diſcerned by the naked eye: ſuch are 
fern, polypody, &c. 

3- Thoſe whoſe flowers want petala. Such are hops, hemp, 
nettles, and docks. 

4. Thoſe with a compound flower. and which emit a milky 
juice when cut or broken; as lettuce, dandelion, tuc- 
cory, &c. 

5. Thoſe with a compound flower of a diſcous ſotm. and 
whoſe ſeed is alated, or, as it were, winged with down; 
as coltsfoot, fleabane, &c. 

6. Herbe cupitatæ, or thoſe whoſe flower is comroled of 
ſeveral long ſiſtulous flowers gathered into a tcund head, 
and covered with a ſcaly coat; as the thilli'c, eat bur= 
dock, bluebottle, &. 

7. PLAN rs, corymbiferous, with a diſcous flower, but no 
down to the ſeeds; as the daiſy, varrow, corn-matigold, 
&c. 

8. PLanTSs with a perſect flower, and only one ſced to 
each flower; as valerian, agrimony, burnet, &c. 

9. PLANTS, umbelliferous, with a flower of five perala, and 
two ſeed» to each flower. This, being a large genus, is 
ſubdivided into ſeven orders; viz. thoſe with a flat broad 
ſeed, as wild garden parſnip ; with a longiſh and larger 
ſeed, ſwelling in the middle, as cow-weed, and wild 
chervil; with a ſhorter ſeed, as angelica; with a tube- 
rous root, as the carth-nut; with a ſmall ſtriated feed, as 
caraways, fſaxifrage, and burnet; with a rough hairy 
ſeed, as parſly, and wild carrot; and with entire leaves, 
as ſanicle, and thorough-wax. 

10. PLANTS, /tellate, whoſe leaves go round the ſtalks, at 
certain intervals, in form of ſtars; as clivers, madder, 
&c. 

11. PLANTS, reugh-lcaved, which have their leaves placed 
alternately, or in no certain order, along the ſtalks; as 
hounds-tongue, mouſe-car, &c. 


12. PLANTS, vertici/late, whoie leaves grow, by pairs, on 


their ſtalks, one leaf right againit another, the flower 
being monopetalous, and uſually in form of a helmet; 
as thyme, mint, pennyroyal, vervain, &c. 

13. Polyſpermeus, or thoſe with many naked ſeeds, at leaſt 
hve, ſucceeding their flower; as crows foot, marſhmal- 
lows, cinqueſoil, ſtrawberries, &c. 

14. PLAawNTs, baccifercus, or ſuch is bear berries; as bri- 
ony, honeyſuckle, Solomon's ſeal, lily of the valley, 
nightſhade, afparagus, &c. 

15. PLanTts, multi/i/iquous, or cerniculate, which after each 
flower produce leveral long ſlender ftligqua, or caſes, 
wherein their feed is contained; as orpine, navelwort, 
bears-{oot, columbines, &c. 95 

1. PLAN TS, vaſculiferous, with a moneptalous fetter, and 
which, aftcr each flower, have a velle! beſide the calyx, 
containing the feed ; as henbane, bindweed, rampions, 
foxglove, eyebright, &c. | 

17. Thoſe with an uniform tetrapetalous flower, hearing their 
ſeeds in oblong filiquous caſes ; as ſtockgilly-Hower, mut- 
tard, radiſh, &. 
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18. PLAx'Ts, waſculiferous, with a ſeeming tetrapetalous 
flower, but of an anomalous or uncertain kind, and, in 
reality, only monopetalous, falling off altogether in one; 
as ſpeedwell, fluellin, plantain, yellow and wild poppy, 
& 


Ce | 
19. PLaxTs, vaſculiferos, with a pentapetalous five-leaved 
faber; as maiden pinks, campions, chickweed, St. Johu's- 
wort, flax, primroſe, wood-ſorrel, &c, 879 
20. PLanTs, leguminous, or ſuch as bear pulſe, with a pa- 
pilionaceous flower, conſiſting of four parts joined at the 
edges z as peas, beans, vetches, tares, lentils, Iiquorice, 
_ trefoil, &c. 1 4 
21. PLanTs with a true bulbous root; as garlic, daffodils, 
hyacinth, ſaffron, &c. 
22. Phoſe whoſe roots approach nearly to the bulbous form ; 
as fleur-de-lys, cuckoo-pint, &c. ; 
23. PLanTs, culmifcrous, with a grafy leaf, and an 1mper- 
fect flower, having a ſmooth, hollow-jointed ſtalk, with 
a long ſharp-pointed leaf at each joint, and the ſeeds con- 
tained in a chaffy huſk ; as wheat, barley, rye, oats, reeds, 
and moſt kinds of graſs. I 
24. PLanTs with a grafly leaf, but not culmiferous, with 
an imperfe& or ſtamineous flower; as ruſhes, cats-tail, 
&c. 
25. PLAanTs whoſe characters are uncertain z chiefly wa- 
ter-plants ; as the water-lily, milk-wort, mouſc-tail, &c. 
See FRUCTIFICATION. 
PLANTS, for the fancied tranſmutation of one ſpecies of into 
another, fee TRANSMUTATION, DEGENERATION, &. 
The properties and virtues of plants have been obſerved, 
by ſome naturaliſts, to bear an analogy to their forms. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have a diſcourſe of 
Mr. James Pettiver, to ſhew, that plants of the ſame or 
like hgure have the ſame or like virtues and uſes. Thus 
the umbelliferous tribe, he obſerves, have all a carmina- 
tive taſte and ſmell, are powerful expellers of wind, and 
therefore good in all flatulent diſorders. The galeate or 
verticillate kind are a degree warmer, and more power- 
ful, than the laſt ; and therefore may be reputed aroma- 
tic, being proper for nervous diforders. The tetrapeta- 
lous kind are hot like the two former, but exert their 
power in a different way, viz. by a diuretic volatile ſalt, 
which makes them of uſe in chronical diſeaſes, obſtruc- 
tions, cacochymias, &c. 
PLanTs, analy/is of. The common method of attempting 
the analy/is of plants, by common diſtillations, gave hopes 
that it would prove very uſeful in determining their vir- 
tues; but experiment ſhewed it to fail of this intent, ſince 
the wholeſome plants and the poiſonous ones afforded by 
this means a the ſame ſort of principles; and on the 
whole, theſe appeared in a great meaſure to be creatures 
ol the fire rather than parts of the ſubject. This ſet 
M. Boulduc of the Paris academy upon trying whether 
there might not be ſome way invented at once more fim- 
ple and more certain ; and with this view he attempted 
to examine the Juices and decoctions of ſeveral plants, 
to find their eſſential ſalts, which had not been procured 
in their natural ſtate by the chemical trials. The plant 
this gentleman choſe as the ſubject of his experiments in 
this view, was the common borage. 
Firſt, he made a large quantity of a decoction of borage ; 
this he divided into 2 equal parts: the firſt of theſe he 
evaporated to a pellicle, or to the conſiſtenee of a ſyrup ; 
it was then of a blackiſh colour, and was charged with a 
great quantity of oily particles. This being ſet by for 
ſome days in a warm time of the year, covered itſelf 
with. a thick ſkin, which was again covered by a mouldi- 
neſs. When this ſkin was removed, there appeared un- 
derneath a large quantity of cryſtals, in fine flender fila- 
ments like needles, mixed among a large quantity of other 
cryſtals, which were ſmall, and of no regular figures ; 
all theſe were ſwimming in a liquor of the thickneſs of 
a ſyrup. Theſe long cryſtals being taken out of the li- 
quor, and laid upon a hot iron, took fire, and flamed in 
the manner of ſalr-petre when mixed with any ſulphu- 
reous ſubſtance; and, in truth, this was a falt-petre, yet 
loaded with the oily matter of the decoction. 

Here, therefore, is a clear proof, not only of the nitrous 
acid being in this plant, but of plain nitre itſelf; for on 
pouring oil of tartar on a ſolution of this ſalt, there was 
no precipitation made of any ſubſtance whatever; which 
would have been the caſe, had there been in this ſtate 

any carthy matter for its baſis. 

The ſecond portion of this decoction was diveſted of its 
oil by means of lime, and then evaporated to a light pel- 
licle over a very gentle heat. This was ſet by to reſt for 
ſome days, and finer and more perfect cryſtals were found, 
thot in the form of needles in it: theſe were truly ni- 
trous, and occupied the upper part of the liquor; below 
theſe there were a great number of other cubic ones, 
which were eaſily known to be 9 of ſea ſalt. 
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The third portion of the decoction was poure 
freſh wood- aſhes; and being dherwards Er 
pellicle, and ſet by ſor ſome days, there was found in 
this more nitre than in any of the others, and that whiter 
and more clear; the others bein uſually coloured browniſh 
or reddiſh by the decodion. he occaſion of this ** 
to be, that part of the nitrous acid, which in the 
experiments neither joined with any earthy matter, ng 
with the fatty matter of the decoction, mixed with * 
ſalts of the lixivium, made by poui ing the liquor which 
; and thus yielded a much 
larger quantity of ſalt-petre than before. 
The 4 ſubſtance which covered the firſt decoction be- 
: was found to contain a great quantity of nitre 
which it had not ſuffered to ſhoot, or form itſelf into 
cryſtals: this dried cruſt being laid on a burning char. 
coal, took fire in the ſame mannec as if nitre and powder 
of charcoal had been thrown into a crucible made red-hor. 
The ſalts of the plant being thus obtained from its decoc. 
tion, it was determined to try whether the plant remain. 
ing after the decoction had any more to yield. To tr 
this, it was gently dried in a ſhade, and burned in a co. 
vered veſſel to a black coal, and afterwards, in an open 
fre, to aſhes. ' 
Ot theſe aſhes there was made a lixivium in the common 
way, in order to be evaporated for the ſalt: this lixivium 
being mixed with ſyrup of violets, fcarce at all altered it 
from its blue colour, only juſt bringing on a faint green- 
iſhneſs, which ſoon went off again, and leſt the ſyrun of 
as fine a blue as before : this made it evident, either that 
there was very little alkali ſalt there, or elſe that it was 
blended with falts of ſome other kind, which altered its 
effects; and this proved to be the true {tate of the mat- 
ter on farther experiment; for evaporating the lixivium 
to a pellicle, there very ſoon ſhot in it regular and beay- 
tiful cryſtals of a ſalt, having all the characters of tarta- 
rum vitriolatum. A fecond evaporation of the lixivium 
afforded mote of the fame ſalt, but in ſmaller cryltals. 
Evaporating the liquor to about half its quantity, and 
ſetting it again to ſhoot, there appeared plain cubic cry- 
ſtals of ſea ſalt; which being ſtrictly examined, weie 
found to be perſect ſea ſalt, no way altered, but having 
ſtood the force of the calcination. 
After thele ſalts had been ſeparated from the lixivium, it 
changed ſyrup of violets immediately to a beautiful green, 
which colour it always retained. 
It is evident from theſe experiments. that this 5%, al- 
fords four different kinds of ſalts, viz. nitre, ſea ſalt, 
tartarum vitriolatum, and the common fixed alkali ; and 
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acids are found here all in one plant. ; 
The virtues of plants are very variable ; a change of cli- 
mate will alter or deſtroy them, as we fee in many of 
the medicinal plants of other countries brought over hi- 
ther, which, though they ſeem to flouriſh with us, never 
poſſeſs their virtues in the ſame degree as in their panre 
climate. The bodies of different animals alſo render the 
eſſect of the ſame plant diflcrent : the tithynzals or ſpurges 
are all of them very violent cathartics, when taken by 
us ; but yet they are eaten by goats and ſeveral other ant- 
mals without hurt, or without any purgative cet, and 
ſeem to give them a particular ſharc of vigour and ſpi- 
rits. The fiſh are, on the other hand, more ltrongly a 
ſected by it than we are; for the juice made into pave 
with flower and honey, poiſons, or at leail 1ytox:cate 
them ſo, that they may be taken out ot the water with 
one's hand. Bitter almonds are of 10 ill conſequence to 
us, yet they kill all ſorts of birds. 
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„When the flame ceaſes, the leaves appear 
bite; but if any black ſpots remain, there are always 
©. ſparks of fire ſcattering themſelves about on them, 
all the blackneſs. is perfectly conſumed. The aſhes be- 
- now become perfectly white, yield no ſmell, nor the 
leaſt appearance of fire; and they yet retain, after all 
this violence of fire, the perfect form of the plant, eren 
to a microſcopic obſervation : for, if examined by glaſſes, 
there will be found every feature and lineament of the 
int, even the hairinefs of the ſtalks or down upon the 
2 every riſing and — natural to the plant ap- 
ar alſo diſtinct, and every the ſmalleſt fibre. But this 
only remains while they are unmoved; the moment they 
are diſturbed, though but by breathing upon them, the 
whole falls to duſt, and the form is irrecoverably loſt. 
The aſhes thus carefully prepared, are _ infipid 
and ſcentleſs; and when lixiviated in the common way 
for making the fixed falt, afford no ſalt at all, but only 
on the evaporation leave a ſmall quantity of a matter re- 
ſembling lime; the — aſhes are wholly terreſ- 
trial, and ſerve excellently for the making copels, for 
the uſe of _— Boerhaave's Chem. part ii. p. 19. 
From this we learn, that the plant, by having been pre- 
viouſly boiled in water in the diflillation, was diveſted of 


all its ſalts 3 and that in general, water, with a great de- 


of heat, is capable of extracting from any veget- 
able all its ſaline particles, whether volatile or fixed. 
We find, however, that water can never ſeparate the 
fxed oil, which here ſhews itſelf to have wholly re- 
mained in the plant, by the ſmoke, ſmell, and flame it 
yields ; and by the ſparks of fire in the remaining black 
parts of the plant, which were wholly owing to the re- 
mains of this oil, no fire being able to make the ſmalleſt 
ſpark afterwards appear in the aſhes. 
Air, as well as fire, is neceſſary to this oil's taking flame ; 
for in a covered veſſel it will not blaze till the cover is 
taken off. This thick oil is extremely different from 
what we call the eſſential oil of a plant, and ſeems to be 
the ſame in all vegetables; and to this they owe their co- 
heſion; while the eſſential oil and ſalt are extracted from 
the plant by boiling, it yet holds together in its native 
figure and ſtrength ; but as ſoon as the black oil is diſſi- 
pated by burning, the whole firmneſs of the plant is loſt, 
and a breath of air blaſts it to duſt. 
The aſhes of different woods, burnt to perſect whiteneſs, 
and freed from their alkaline ſalt, have been found to be, 
in part, of the ſame nature with the true MAGNESIA-. 
Of vegetable aſhes, moderately or ſtrongly calcined, only 
a part was found to diffolve in acids, and this part ap- 
peared to be perfect magneſia. It is probable that the 
remainder might be reduced to the ſame ſtate, by re- 
peating the calcination. See Por- hes. 

PLanTs, juices of. Moſt juices of vegetables coagulate 
when expoſed to the air, whether it be that they are 
drawn out of the plant by wounds, or that they natu- 
rally run out; though what is called naturally running 
out, is generally the effect of a wound in the plant, 
from a fort of cancer, or ſome other internal cauſe. 
The flowers of the St. John's wort, and the leaves of 
the rorella, or ſun-dew, afford us purple blebs and veins, 
and large drops of a clear fluid; yet it does not ſeem 
certain that theſe are coagulated juices. The ſmall green 
leaves, forming the cup of the flower of the common 
erect tutſan St. John's wort, are ſurrounded with purple 
blebs, and the points or tops of the leaves alſo have each 
two or three ſuch blebs, all containing a purple juice 
yet the ſtalk of this plant, being cut and ever ſo nicely 
examined, does not thew to the naked eye, nor even to 
the microſcope, any veſſels containing ſuch a purple fluid. 
Whence it may appear not improbable, that what is thus 
found in ſmall blebs is a matter ſeparated by coagulation 
only from the reſt of the juice of the flower. 
in the common Sr. John's wort the edges of all the leaves 
of the flower are ſurrounded with theſe purple blebs, and 
the talk, though round, has a double edge, one on each 
le, and the blebs or bags are to be ſeen rifing on theſe 
edges of the ſtalk. The cup of the flower has ſeveral 
N veins, yielding a purple juice, and the leaves of 

© flower have alſo ſome ſuch veins, and even the apices 
all coutain a purple matter. 
In the ſquare-ſtalked St. John's wort, commonly called 
N. Peter's wort, the edges of all the leaves, from the 
tp to the bottom of the ſtalk, are ſurrounded with rows 
of theſe purple bags, and the apices of the flower are ſo 
many purple bagsz bur the cup and the petals of the 
mow bave but very few purple veins in this ſpecies. 
u the hyper icum pulchrum tragi, or upright elegant St. 


be wort, the leaves and ftalks haye no purple blebs, | 


ut only the cup and the flower have Theſe juices 
2 rar are what give the red colour to the oil of St. 
John's wort kept in the ſhops. And it is wartby a ſtrict 
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enquiry, what they really are, and by what means pro- 
uced. 

Diverſe parts of the ſame plant yield different juices. The 
ſame veins, in their — through the different parts of 
the plant, yield juices of a different appearance. 'Thus 
the milky juice, in the root of the cow-parſnep, is of a 
brimſtone colour ; but in the ſtalk it is white. 

Among thoſe juices of vegetables which are clammy, and 
readily coagulate, there are ſome which readily break 
with a whey. The great wild lettuce, with the ſmell of 
opium, yields the greateſt plenty of milky juice of an 
known Engliſh plant. When the ſtalk is wounded wit 
a knife, the juice flows readily out like a thick cream, 


and is white and copy; but if theſe wounds be made at 


the top of the ſtalks, the juice that flows out of them is 
daſhed with a purple tinge, as if cream had been ſprin- 
kled over it, with a few drops of red wine, and has ſome 
veins. Some little time after the letting this out, it be- 
comes much more purple, and thickens, and finally the 
thicker part of it ſeparates, and the thin whey ſwims at 
the top. Herein the juice of this plant exactly reſem- 
bles the blood of animals, which, though a ſimple fluid, 
when drawn from the veſſel, yet ſoon ſeparates into a 
thick cake, and a thin fluid, or ſerum. 
The whey, or thia part of this ſeparated matter, is eaſily 
preſſed out from the curd by ſqueezing between the fin- 
gers, and the curd then will remain white, and, on 
waſhing in fair water, becomes like rags. The purple 
whey, for in this part all the colour is lodged, ſoon dries 
into a cake of the ſame colour, and may be crumbled 
between the fingers into a purple powder. . The white 
curd being dried, and kept ſome time, becomes hard and 
brittle. It breaks with a ſhining ſurface like refin, and 
is inflammable, taking fire at a candle, and burning all 
away with a ſtrong flame. The ſame thick part being 
held over a gentle heat, would draw out into tough long 
threads, melting in the manner of wax. 
The purple cake, made from the whey, is wholly dif- 
ferent from this, and when held to a candle, ſcarce flames 
at all, but burns to a black coal. 'The whole viriue of the 
plant ſeems alſo to conſiſt in this thin part of its juice, 
for the coagulum or curd, though looking like wax or 
reſin, has no taſte at all, whereas the purple cake made 
from the ſerum is extremely bitter, aud of a taſte ſome- 
what reſembling that of opium. 
It is poſſible that the artifice of bees may conſiſt, in a 
great mcaſure, in the ſeparating in this manner the thick 
and the thin parts of the juices of peculiar plants, the 
curd or thick part of which, being glutinous and infipid, 
wy ſerve them as wax, and the thin part may make their 
oney. | 
'The throat-wort, ſpurge, and many other p/ants, replete 
with milky juices, are of this kind, and their juice, when 
let out, ſeparates into curd and whey. But this, though 
a common law of nature, is not univerſal; for there are 
many plants which yield the like milky juices which do 
not {ſeparate and break into curds and whey, but coagu- 
late all together into one {imple maſs. The white juice 
of the ſonchus never ſeparates, but dries into an uniform 
cake; the common red wild poppy bleeds freely with a 


_ milky juice, and the heads or capſules of ſeed bleed not 


leſs than the reſt of the plant, even after the flower is 
fallen. This juice, on being received into a ſhell or 
other ſmall veſſel, ſoon changes its white te a deep yel- 
low colour, and dries into a cake which ſeems refinous 
and oily, but no whey ſeparates from it. 

It ſeems by the experiments on the juice of the opium 
lettuce before mentioned, that theſe milky liquors are of 
a mixed kind, and compoſed of different fluids, of va- 
rious and perhaps of contrary qualities; ſo that if the 
curd part be ſimple and harmlels, the whey may be a 
powerful medicine, and ſo of the reſt ; but in thoſe 
which do not ſeparate in this manner, we are forced to 


take the whole together, unleſs ſome way may be found 


of ſeparating them by art. Perhaps the ſetting them in 
wooden veſſels, and after a time adding freth juice to 
them, may do it; and poſſibly the adding a little calf's 
rennet may be able to effect it. 
The tragopogon, or goat's beard, when wounded, bleeds 
freely a milky juice; it is at firſt white, but becomes im- 
mediately yellow, and after that more and more red; at 
length it is wholly of a n red; it never ſeparates, 
but dries together into one cake, and is oily and reſinous, 
but of an inſipid taſte. The great bindweed bleeds freely 
alſo a white juice; the flowers, as well as the ſtalks and 
leaves, afford this liquor. It is of a ſharp taſte; and as 
many of the purging plants are of this claſs, it would be 
worth trying whether this milk be not purgative. 
Theſe juices, as well as the generality of others which 
bleed freely from plants, ace white like milk ; but there 
are ſome of other colours. The juice of the great celan- 
dine is of a fine yellow; it flows from the plaut in the 
.11N thick» 
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"thickneſs of cream, and ſoon dries into a hard cake, with-| 


out any whey ſeparating ſrom it. Another yellow juice 
is yielded by the (ſced-veſlels of the ye low centaury, in 
the month of July, when the ſeeds are full grown. 'This 
is of a fine yellow colour, and very clemmy; it foon 
hardeus all together into a cake, no whey ſeparating from 
it zit ſticks to the fingers like bicalime, and is of the co- 
Ivur of pale amber, and will never become harder than 
fot wax, if dried in the ſhade ; but if laid in the fun it 
immediately becomes bard like rein. "Theſe cakes burn 
like wax, and emit a very pleaſant ſmell. The great an- 
gelica allo yields a yellowiſh juice on being wounded ; 
and this wili not harden at all, but if kept ſeveral years 
will ſtitl be ſoft and clammy, drawing out into threads 
like wax, or half mclted reſin. 


Another kind of juices, very different from all theſe, are 


thoſe of a gummy nature; ſome of theſe remain _— a 
long time. and arc not to be dried ſoover without the aſ- 
ſiſtauce of heat; the others very quickly harden of them- 
ſelves. and are not iuflammable. The gum of the juice 
of rhubarb-lcaves ſoon hardens, and is afterwards ſolu- 
ble in common water, and ſparkles when put into the 
flame of ,z candle. Theſe two qualities ſhew that theſe 
gums have a watery part in them, and they melt alſo in 
the flame of a candle, and become ductile ; and this 
ſhews that they have alſo the curdy part, though this 
does not ſeparate from the whey in drying, as in ſome 
other caſes. "Theſe do not ſparkle in the flame fo much 
as ſome others which contain more water; and their not 
burſting out into an actual flame, ſhews that they want oil. 
The cluſters of the common honeyſuckle ate full of a li- 
quid gum ; they frequently throw this out, and it falls 
upon the leaves, and retains its own form there ; the 
red hairs of the ſuu- dev are all terminated by large blad- 
ders of a thin watery fluid. This is alſo a liquid gum ; 
it {ticks to the fingers, and draws out into long threads, 
and this {lands the force of the ſun all day. In the cen- 
tre of each of theſe dew drops, there is a {mall red blad- 
der, which ſtands immediately on the ſummit of the red 
hair. This is of the nature of the blebs on the leaves 
and flowers of the St. John's wort, containing a purple 
juice which may be ſqueezed out of it. The pinguicula, 
or butter-wort, has alſo fowe gummy liquid matter on 
its leaves. It does not fland upon ſuch long hairs as 
that of the ſun-dew, but it is in much greater quantity. 
The hai's of the leaves of theſe two plants ſtand on the 
upper fide of the leaves, and are very thick ſet there, 
while the nnder fide is ſmooth. This is a ſingularity not 
obſervable in any other pant, at leaſt of our own growth. 
Vide Lifter, in Phil. Tranſ. N? 244. and Lowthorp's 
Abridg. voi. ii. p. 696, ſeq. 
Mr. Boyle tells us, that the fumigated juices of plants 
may be ſucceſsfully preſerved by adding a ſmall quantity 
of the white coagulum, made by the pure ſpirits of wine 
and urine. See OFra alba. | 
Some plants yield juices which are of a manifeſtly oily 
nature, which, being rubbed between the fingers, are 
not at ail clammy, but make them glib and, ſlippery ; 
and theſe juices do not harden at all on being expoſed to 
the air. If the ſtalk of elecampane be wounded, there 
flows out a plain oily juice twimming upon a watery one. 
The ſtalks of hemlock alſo afford the ſame oily liquor 
ſwimming upon the other; and the common white mul- 
lein, if the leaves are pulled off in the month of June, 
yields the ſame ſort of oil very freely along with its wa- 
tery juice. Ihe berries of ivy, the bay, juniper, dog- 
berry-tree, and the fruit of the olive, when wounded, 
ſhew their oil in the ſame manner floating on the watery 
Juice. 
Some of theſe oily juices, ſoon after they are let out of 
the plant, coagulate and harden into a kind of reſin. Our 
ivy yields ſuch a juice very abundantly , and the juice of 
the ſmall purple-berried juniper is of the ſame kind, be- 
ing hard and fat, and not very gummy. 
If the bark of the common ivy be wounded in March, 
there will ooze out a tough and greaſy matter of a yel- 
lowiſh colour; if this be taken up between the fingers, 
it feels not at all gummy or ſticking, but melts in hand- 
ling into a ſort of oil, which in proceſs of time hardens 
and cruſts upon the wounds, and looks like brown ſugar ; 
it burns with a laſting flame, and ſmells very ſtrong. 
The tops of the wild lettuce, and the leaves growing near 
the tops, if examined with a magniſying-glaſs, ſhew a 
great number of ſmall bladders or drops of an oily juice 
of a b:owniſh colour, hardening into a kind of reſin ; 
they ate eaſily wiped off when of any ſize, and are truly 
an oily juice hardened a little. It is probable alſo, that 
the fine blue flower or powder called the bloom, upon 
the ſurface of our common plums, is no other than ſuch 
an oily juice exſudating from their pores in ſmall par- 
ticles, and hardening into a ſort of reſin. 
aud ſtalks of the common Engliſh mercury are all over 


The leaves | 
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on the ſimple earth weighed twenty-five ounces, an 
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covered with ſmall tranſparent drops looking 1: 
and if the p/ant is taken into the hand, * 
and grealy. The leaves of the ſtinki 

alſo with the ſame ſort of drops, and theſe are codon 
3 1 the ee of the plant, which n 
nually exſudating through its pores, and h 5 : 
reſiny pearls. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 224. arden into theſe 


Pearls : 


ele feel xi id 


I be fap or juice of trees appears to be very different ac 
ac- 


cording to the ſpecies or genus of the tree, as we f 4 
experiments, or by their ſpontaneous exudations * 
extravaſations of ſap in the plum and cherry. Kind * 
all clammy, and hardening into a gum like gum : dies 
and, on the other hand, thoſe of the vine, the ng 6d 
many other trees, being thin as water. The clam - 
of the ſap in trees ſeems one of the great thin PI 
renders them hardy, and not liable to injuries from wry 
Ke. In the hard froſts, thoſe trees which have ust, 
Juices perith, and even ſplit and cleave cf themſelves! 
while thoſe which have gummy and viſcous Juices ah 
In our gardens the vines crack and burſt with the flott. 
while the plums, cherries, peaches, and other gummy 
trees, ſtand without any damage or danger; and in th 
fields no trees ſo readily ſplit in ſevere froſts as the oaks, 
which thongh the hardeſt wood of all our timber-tress. 
yet has of all the moſt thin and watery juices. Ihe trees 
which have deciduous leaves, have in general thinner 
and more watery juices than the evergreens; to the 
freezing of theſe, or their decay from want of due heat 
and other accidents, is owing the decay and fall of thoſe 
leaves, while the others remain in their places, though 
not increaſing, or no new ones growing, the Juices re. 
maining unaltered, though ſtagnated in the veſſcls, and 
ſafe from injury, though waiting the ſun's heat to put 
them in motion. 'The earlier or later germination of 
trees and plants of different kinds, is probably owing alſo 
to the ſame cauſe. 'The thinneſt juices, as they arc 
ſooneſt injured by cold, ſo they are probably ſooneſt in- 
fluenced alſo by heat; and that warmth may make them 
move, and prepare the 7/ant for growing, which could 
ſcarce begin to attenuate the tough and gummy ones, 
Phil. Tranf. N“ 165. 

It has been obſerved by all who have ex- 
amined the different eflential /a/ts of plants, that ſome 
of them, when thrown on the fire, have the effects cf 
{a!t-petre, and others of common ſea-falt ; and it has been 
concluded fram hence, that they really contained parti- 
cles of thoſe ſalts, which their roots had taken in with 
their nouriſhment, and conveyed up into the ſtalk and 
leaves with the juices; and that theſe ſalts ſtil] retained 
their original nature, and were no otherwiſc altered than 
by the mixture with other ſubſtances in the nt. But 
as two plants of different qualities, when ſet in the ſame 
earth cloſely by one another, ſhall out of the ſame juices 
make a medicine, a ſallad, or a poiſon, it cannot be, but 
that the ſubſtances abſorbed by the root, be they what 
they will, muſt be greatly altered in the plant; inſo- 
much, that a ſalt purely nitrous, when received into the 
root, might become of the nature of ſea-falt, or of the 
volatile urinous kind, according to the different organs of 
the plants, and the different natural fermentations it 
might meet with there. To be perſeCtly informed of 
this, Mr. Homberg made the following experiment: 
He took a large quantity of rich black garden mould, and 
waſhed it in ſeveral waters, to cariy off all the falts it 
might contain : this done, he divided the earth into four 
boxes or caſes of wood, into each of which there was 
put about two hundred weight. Two of theſe caſes of | 
earth he watered with a ſolution of ſalt-petre, ſo as to 
make each imbibe about two ounces of that ſalt; the 
other two cafes were left with the earth infipid as the 
waſhing had made it, and care taken to water them with 
none but perfectly pure water, ſo that they might remain 
as ſimple as poſſible. In one of the caſes of nitrous eaith, 
and in one of thoſe of ſimple earth, he ſowed fennel 3 
and in the other two, garden creſſes. 

The herbs in all the caſes grew very well, and when hey 
were grown to about eight inches high, they were 5 
gathered; and when the roots were cleauſed, and che 
whole product weighed, thoſe plants which had grow 


thoſe in the nitrous earth twenty-ſix ; their ſmell _ 
taſte manifeſted no ſort of difference in either. In ole K 
to examine theſe plants, while yet quite freſh, by mo” 
of fire, he put a pound and a half of each, with ny 
roots, into a retort of glaſs : he placed theſe reto't? g 
in a balneum Mariæ, and then in a ſand- heat, in Of 5 
to drive over all the aqueous humidity. The anger 
water from each retort was within a ſew grains - 0 
ſame weight ; and from the beginning to the end : 25 
diſtillation there was not the leaſt appearance 9 

Alter th in the in pid 
After this, the creſſes which had grown 1 . 
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nelded a drachm of volatile ſalt; and that which 


ex gion in the earth which had imbibed füt pere, 


; ſeventy-five grains. 
BY 70 of eh was very nearly the ſame in quantity ; 


that from the plants in the ſalt-petre earth weighing ſix 

ins more than that of the plants of the inſipid carth. 

The lixivial ſalt was two drachms from the plants in the 

nitrous earth, and one drachm and fixty-ſeven grains 

from thoſe in the inſipid. 
The difercnces between theſe two parcels of plants upon 
the analyſis, appeared on the whole ſo little, that it could 
not be counted any thing; ſince the more or leſs cloſe 
luting of the veſſels, or many other accidents in the di- 
ſtillation, might have eaſily occaſioned as much in plants 
erfectly the ſame in all reſpects. If there be any thing, 
Ee to be collected from the experiment, it is, that 
the earth moiſiened with a ſolution of nitre, yielded more 
of the principles than the other ; probably from its 
actually affordinga quantity of (alt to the juices of the p/ant 
in the growth: but as the nitrous earth afforded a p/ant 
which vielded more oil than that from an infipid foil, it 
muſt be from this that the lotions of the earth not being 
able to carry off any of the fatty parts, they remained in 
the ſame quantity in both; but that the nitre, where it 
was, had contributed ſomewhat to the breaking of them, 
and the rendering them more fit to be abſorbed by the 
plants. From the different weights of the pants when 
gathered, aſter the time of growth, from the ſame ſeed, 
and with all the ſame advantages in common, it may be con- 
cluded, that the nitrous ſalts in the earth are not eſſentially 
neceſſary to vegetation, ſince the p/ants in the inſipid earth 
grew very well without them; yet that they are very 
uſeful, ſince the ts produced there were of a greater 
bulk, and according to the whole analyſis, if the diffe- 
rences are to be depended on as reſulting wholly from 
me nature of the ſubjects, they yielded more of all the 
ative principles; and therefore, that they were to all 
purpoſes better plants, Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 
The weights above mentioned are French, the word gros 
being tranſlated drachm, though really exceeding it by 
twelve grains. See WEIGHT. 

PlAx Ts, Ale. Many ſpecies of tender and herbac-ous 
plants are found at this day, in great abundance, buried 
at conſiderable depths in the earth, and converted, as it 
were, into the nature of the matter they lie among; 
ſoſſile wood is often found very little altered, and often 
impregnated with ſubſtances of almoſt all the different 
ſoſlile kinds, and lodged in all the ſeveral ſtrata, ſome- 
times firmly embedded in hard matter; ſometimes looſe: 
but this is by no means the caſe with the tenderer and 
more delicate ſubjects of the vegetable world. Theſe 
are uſually immerſed either in a blackith ſlaty ſubſtance, 
found lying over the ſtrata of coal, or elſe in looſe no- 
dules of ferruginous matter of a pebble-like form, and 
they are always altered into the nature of the ſubſtance 
they lie among: what we met with of theſe are princi- 
pally of the fern kind; and what is very ſingular, though 
a very certain truth, is, that theſe arc principally te 
ferns of American growth, not thoſe of our own climate. 
The moſt frequent aſſile plants are the polypody, ſpleen- 
wort, oſmund, trichomanes, and the ſeveral larger and 
ſmaller ferns ; but beſide theſe there are alſo found pieces 
of the equiſetums, or horſe-tails, and joints of the ſtel- 
lated plants, as the clivers, madder, and the like; and 


theſe have been too often miſtaken for flowers; ſome- 


times there are alſo found complete graſſes, or parts of 
them, as alſo reeds and other watery plants; ſometimes 
the ears of corn, and not unfrequently the twigs or bark, 
and imprefſions of the bark, and fruit of the pine or fir 
kind,” which have been, from their ſcaly appearance, 
miſtaken for the ſkins of fiſhes; and ſometimes, but that 
very rarely, we meet with moſſes and ſea-plants. 
Many of the ferns not unſrequently found, are of very 
lngular kinds, and ſome ſpecies yet unknown to us; and 
the leaves of fome appear ſet at regular diſtances, with 
round protuberances and cavities. The ſtones which 
contain theſe plants ſplit readily, and are often found to 
contain, on one fide, the impreſſion of the plant; and 
on the other the prominent plant itfelf : and, beſide all 
that have been mentioned, there have been frequently 
ſuppoſed to have been found with us ears of common 
wheat, and of the maiz or Indian corn; the firit being 
in reality no other than the common endmoſt branches 
of the firs, and the other the thicker boughs of va- 
rious ſpecies of that and of the pine kind, with their 
leaves fallen off; ſuch branches in ſuch a ſtate cannot but 
afford many irregular tubercles and papillæ, and, in ſome 
Rete, ſuch as are more regularly diſpoſed. 


heſe are the kinds moſt obvious in England; and theſe 


uy either immerſed in the flaty ſtove which conſtitutes 
V hole ſtrata, or in flatted nodules, uſually of about three 


mches broad, which readily ſplit into two pieces on be- | 


nig ſtruck. 
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They are moſt common in Kent, on coal-pits, near New- 
caſtle, and the foreſt of Dean, in Glouceſterſhire ; but 
are more or Jeſs found about almoſt all our coal-pits, 
and many of our iron mines. See Tab. of Fuſſils, claſs b. 
Though theſe ſeem the only ſpecies of plants found wit! 
us, yet in Germany there are many others, and thoſe 
found in different ſubſtances. A whitiſh ſtone, a little 
harder than chalk, frequently contains them: they are 
found alſo often in a grey ſlaty ſtone, of a firmer texture, 
not unfrequently in a blackiſh one, and at times in many 
others: nor are the bodies themſelves leſs various here 
than the matter in which they are contained : the leaves 
of trees are found in great abundance, among which 
thoſe of the willow, poplar, whitcrhorn, and pear-trees, 
are the moſt common; ſmall branches of box, leaves of 


the olive-tree, and ſtalks of garden thyme, are alfo 
found there; and ſometimes ears of the various ſpecies 
of corn, and the larger as well as the ſmaller moſſes in 
great abundance. 

Theſe ſeem the render vegetables, or herbaceous plants, 
certainly found thus immerſed in hard ſtone, and buried 
at great depths in the carth; others of many kinds there 


are alſo named by authors, but, as in bodies ſo imperfect, 


errors are eaſily fallen into, theſe ſeem all that can be 
aſcertained beyond mere conjecture. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Foſſils, p. 64. 


PLAN r, burning thorny. See SPURG®S. 

PLaNT, egg, a ſpecies of ſelanum, or NIGHTSHADE. 
PLANT, ice. See Ick. 

PLANTS, marine. See St a-plants, 

PLANT, paraſitical. See PARASITE. 

PLANT-root, a term vſed by Dr. Grew, to expreſs the ra- 


dicle in ſeeds: he by this name diſtinguithes it from 
what he calls the $FMINAL root; which is a very diffe- 
rent ſubſtance diſtributed throughout the parenchyma of 
the ſeed, but wholly different from it, and preying upon 
it as the plant- rot does upon the earth 


PLANT, ſenſitive, is the Engliſh name of a diſtin& genus 


of plants, called by the botaniſts mimeſa. Sec SENSITLVE 
plant. 


PLax, baſtard ſenſitive. See ZESCHYNOMENF. 
PLANTA, in Anatomy, the loweſt part, or ſole of the 


root of a man, comprehended between the tarſus and 
the toes. 


PLANTAGENET, in Hi/ory, an addition, or ſurname, 


borne by many of our ancient kings. 
The term Plantagenet has given infinite perplexity to the 
critics and antiquaries, who could never ſettle its origin 
and etymology. 
It is allowed, that it firſt belonged to the houſe of Anjou 
and was brought to the throne of England by Henry IT. 
where his male poſteriry preſerved it till the time of Hen- 
ry VII. a ſpace of above four hundred years. 
It is diſputed, who it was that firſt bore the name. Moſt 
of our Engliſh authors conclude, that our Henry II. in- 
herited it from his father Geoffrey V. earl of Anjou, ſon 
of Fulk V. king of Jeruſalem, who died in 1144. This 
Geoffrey they will have the firſt of the name; and our 
Henry II. the iſſue of Geoffrey, by Maud, only daughter 
of Henry |. the ſecond. 
Yet Manege will not allow Geoffrey to have borne the 
name; and adds, that, in effect, the old annaliſt of An- 
jou, J. Bourdigne, never calls him fo. The firſt, Manege 
adds, to whom he gives the appellation, is Geottrey, third 
ſon of this Geoffrey V. 
Yet mult the name be much more ancient than either of 
theſe princes, if what Skinner ſays of its origin and ety- 
mology be true. That author tells us, that the houſe of 
Anjou derived the name from a prince thereof, who, hav= 
ing killed his brother to enjoy his principality, took to 
repentance, and made a voyage to the Holy Land, to ex- 
piate his crime; diſciplining Pimſelf every night with a 
rod made of the plant genet, geniſta, broom ; whence 
he became nicknamed Planta-genet. | | 
Now it is certain, that our Geoffrey made the tour of 
28 ; but then he did not kill his brother, nor did 

e go thither out of penance, but to aſſiſt king Amauris 
his brother. Who then ſhould this prince of the houſe 
of Anjou be? Was it Fulk IV? It is true he diſpoſſeſſed 
his elder brother Geoſfrey. and put him in priſon; but he 
did not kill him : nay, Bourdigne obſerves, he was even 
releaſed out of the fame by his ſon Geoffrey V. already 
mentioned, 
Farther ; this Fulk did make a journey to Jeruſalem ; and 
that, too, partly out of a penitential view: we are atlur- 
ed, by Bourdigne, he did it out of appprehenſion of the 
judgments of God, and eternal damnation, for the great 
effuſion of Chriſtian blood in the many mortal battles he 
had been in. "The annaliſt alſo adds, that he made a ſe- 
cond voyage; but it was to return God thanks for his 
mercies, &c. to which we may add, that Fulk was never 
called Plantagenet; ſo that what Skinner advances, ap- 
pears to be a fable. 

There 
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There is another common opinion, which appears no 
better founded ; and it is this: that the name Plantage- 
net was common to all the princes of the houſe of Anjou, 
after Geoffrey V. whereas, in fact, the name was only 
given to a few; and that, as it ſhould ſeem, to diſtin- 

uiſh them from the reſt. Thus Bourdigne never applies 
it to any but the third ſon of Geoffrey V. and diſtin- 
guiſhes him, by this appellation, from the other princes 
of the ſame family. Though it is certain that it was 
likewiſe given to the elder brother, Henry of England, 
as before obſerved. 

PLANTAGINELLA, in Botany, a name given by Dille- 
nius to a genus of plants ſince called by Linnzus Liv o- 
SELL A. 

PLANTAGO, in Botany. See PLANTAIN. 

PLANTAIN, plantago, in _ the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : the empale- 
ment is quadrifid; the flower conſiſts of one leaf, of the 
tetrandria monogynia claſs ; and is wide, expanded at the 
opening, and with a reflex limb, and _—_— divided into 
four ſegments; from the bottom of this flower riſes a 
piſti] ſurrounded with ſtamina of conſiderable length; the 
fruit is a capſule, which when ripe ſeparates tranſverſely 
into t pieces, and is divided by an intermediate ſep- 
tum into two cells, filled with oblong ſeeds. 

Ihe ſpecies of plantain, enumerated by Linnzus are twen- 

ty-one, compreheffding, beſides the ſeveral ſpecies of 
plantains, uſually ſo called, the pſyllium, or fleawort, 
and the coronopus or buckthorn. 

"The plantains grow naturally in paſtures in moſt parts of 
England, and are frequently very troubleſome weeds. 

The common broad-leaved plantazn, and the narrow- 

leaved or ribwort are uſed in medicine; they poſſeſs much 

the ſame qualities, though the firſt has been generally di- 

rected for medicinal uſe in preference to the other. The 

leaves and ſeeds, recommended as vulneraries, in phthiſi- 

cal complaints, ſpittings of blood, alvine fluxes, &c. ap- 

pear to be of the milder kind of reſtringents or corrobo- 

rants. The expreſſed juice of the leaves, depurated by 

ſettling and colature, or clarified with white of eggs, and 

inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of honey, and called the 

extract of plantain, manifeſts a conſiderable ſaline auſte- 

rity. The leaves are, in ſome places, the uſual applica- 

tion made by the common people to flight wounds. 

Of the buckthorn plantain there are two varieties grow- 

ing in England, one of which is plentiful every where 

on heaths, and was formerly cultivated in gardens us a 

ſallad herb, and the other 1s the narrow-leaved Welſh 

fort, which is found on many of the Welſh mountains. | 
"Che ſeeds of the Hum, or FLEA-wort, have been uſually 
brought from the ſouth of France. The mucilage which 
they yield has been chiefly employed in emollient glyſters, 
in gargariſms for hoarſeneſs and aſperity of the fauces, 
zud in external applications for chaps of the lips, and in- 


Here we may obſerve, that the muſa paradifia 
tain-tree, produces a ſpadix, which contain | oh Mew 
hundred germina, the ſew female flowers of ; 2 e 
tinue in blow for ſome days; when the f. de . cr 
have done blowing, the males ſucceed 4 ae flower 
, 1 ceed, and continue 
flower till the fruit is ripe, in which are to be f. ne Bay 
ſeed at all. Wherefore the authors of the Hor =; nd ng 
baricus have aſſerted that ſeeds were evident] 2 — 
in the plantain-tr is ſee 3 
plantain-tree, and this ſeemed a Paradox "a 
nzus ; but when he ſaw the firſt ſemale liowers 4 ns 
of males, and that the males which followed e tinge 
late to impregnate the ſemales, he clearly pereein d 1 
no ſeeds would ever be produced in this ſpecics A 
ſeveral plants placed together were ro flower orgs 
the ſame time, and then one could impregnate the il * 
There is one thing farther remarkable iu the muſa "4 
that it produces two ſorts of flowers very different ö 1 
ſame plant, fome of which want the ſtigmata, a OE 
ata, and others 
the anther ; the firſt may be called male hern:: hrodi 
and the latter female hermaphrodites. 80 — Ne 
e kind of polygamy, where thoſe different 
: y impregnate cach other, and one female join- 
ed with barren males is impregnated by the males be 
longing to another female, which is itſelf barren. $6. 
Generation of PLANTS. a 
Of this genus Miller reckons two, and Linnzus ſo 
ſpecies. ö 5 
The firſt fort, or muſe with a nodding ſpike, and + lon 
three-cornered fruit, is cultivated in all the iſtange in * 
Weſt Indies, where the fruit, which is roalled in the 
embers, ſerves the negroes for bread ; and ſome of the 
white people alſo prefer it to moſt other things, ef pecialiy 
to the yams and caſſada bread. This plant nes with 4 
ſoft herbaceous ſtalk fiſteen or twenty feet high; the 
lower part is often as large as a man's thigh, diminiſhins 
gradually to the top, where the leaves come out on every 
fide. : 
The fruit is eight or nine inches long, and above an inch 
diameter; the ſkin is tough, and within is a ſoſt pulp of 
a luſcious ſweet flavour; the ſpikes of fruit are often ſo 
large as to weigh upward of forty pounds. The leaves 
are uſed for napkins and table-cloths, and are food for 
hogs. 
The ſecond ſort, with a nodding ſpike, and a cucumber 
ſhaped fruit, which is commonly called rgaxava, differs 
from the former, in having its ſtalks marked with dark 
purple ſtripes and ſpots ; the fruit is ſhorter, ſtraighter, 
and rounder ; the pulp is ſofter, and of more lulcious 
taſte, fo is generally eaten by way of deſert, and ſeldom 
uſed in the ſame way with the ſormer ; therefore is not 
cultivated in ſuch plenty. 
It grows in both f 2 Indies, and the fruit is uſed, which 
is very nouriſhing, provokes urine, and ſtimulates to ve- 
nery. 


flammations of the eyes. Proſper Alpinus relates, that, PLANTANOCEPHALUS, in B:tany. Sce BuTToN- 


among the Egyptians, the mucilage, or an infuſion of 
the ſecds, is given internally in ardent ſevers, and that it 
generally either looſens the belly or promotes ſweat. 
Lewis. | 

PrLANTAIN, water, aliſma, in Bctany, a genus of the 
hexandria polyginia claſs and order: its characters are, 
that the empalement is compoſed of three leaves, that 
the flower has three petals, and that the ſeeds are nume- 
rous. Linnzus enumerates ſeven ſpecies. 

PLANTAILN, /efſer water. Sce LIMOSELLA. 

PLANTAIN et. Sec CANNA. 

PLANTAIN, /tar-hcaded water, damaſonium, in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem of Botany, is a ſpecies of the aliſma, or water- 
PLANTAIN : but Mr. Miller has made it a diſtinct genus 
with the following characters : it hath a flower com- 
poſed of three leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and 
expand in form of a roſe; out of the flower-cup ariſes 
the pointal, which afterward becomes a ſtar-ſhaped fruit, 
with many cells, which are full of oblong feeds. He 
reckons two ſpecies. 

PLANTAIN-tree, muſa, in Botany, a genus of the po/ygamia 
monoecia Claſs. - Its characters are theſe : it hath male 
and female flowers upon the ſame ſtalk, ſeveral of which 
are hermaphrodite z theſe are produced on a ſingle ſtalk, 
or ſpadix ; the male flowers are ſituated on the upper part 
of the ſpike, and the female below; theſe are in bunches, 
each bunch having a ſheath or cover, which falls off; rhe 
flowers are of the lip kind; the two petals conſtitute the 
upper lip, which is erect, and furniſhed with five ho- 
zizontal points, and the nectarium, which is concave and 
thorter ; they have fix filaments, five of which are per- 
fect ; the germen is ſituated under the flower, which is 
long, having three obtuſe angles, ſupporting an erect cy- 
lindrical ſtyle, crowned by a roundith ſtigma ; the ger- 
men afterwards turns to an oblong, three-cornered, 
flethiy-fruit or berry, covered with a thick rind, divided 
into three parts. 

4 


lee. 

PLANTARIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle which has a fleſhy 
beginning from the back-part of the external protube- 
rance of the thigh-bone, and, deſcending a little way be- 
tween the gemellus and ſoleus, becomes a long and ſlender 
tendon; which proceeds, by the inſide of the great teu- 
don over the os calcis to the bottom of the foot, and ex- 
pands itfelf, under the ſole, upon the muſculus perfota- 
tus, to which it adheres cloſely, as the palmaris does tv 
the hand. See 7. Anat. (Mys1!.) fg. 1. u. 68. 

Some reckon this among the extenders of the ſoot. Ses 
EXTENSOR, 

PLANTATION, in the [/ands and Continent of America, 
a ſpot of ground which ſome planter, or perſon arrives 
in a new colony, cultivates and tills ſor his own ule, 
Plantations, or colonics in diſtant countries, are either 
ſuch where the lands are claimed by right of occupancy 
only, by finding them deſart and uncultivated, aud 
peopling thera ins the mother country; or where, 
when already cultivatcd, they have been either gained by 
conqueſt, or ceded to us by treaties See COLONY. 
But there is a difference between theſe two ſpecies 0 
colonies, with reſpect to the laws by which they ate 
bound. For it hath been held (Salk. 411, 666), that it 
an uninhabited country be diſcovered and planted by 
Engliſh ſubjects, all the Engliſh laws then in being, which 
are the birth-right of every ſubject, are immediately there 
in force. But this muſt be underſtood with ver) muy 
and very great reſtrictions. Such coloniſts carry win 
them only ſo much of the Engliſh law, 2s 18 applicable 
to their own ſituation and the condition of an infant co 
lony ; ſuch, for inſtance, as the general rules of inhen- 
tance, and of protection from perſonal 1njurics- But 5 
conquered or ceded countries, that have already Laus e 

their own, the king may indeed alter and change Wer 

laws; but, till he actually does change then, U. ee 


. . 
laws of the country remain, unleſs ſuch as e Again FR 
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hw of God, as in the cafe of an infidel country. 7 Rep. 
17. Calvin's caſe. Show. Parl. cap. 31. 
Our American plantations are principally of this latter 
fort, being obtained in the laſt century either by right 
of conqueſt and driving out the natives, or by treaties. 
And, therefore, the common law of England, as ſuch, 
has no allowance or authorit there ; they being no part 
of the mother country, but iſtinct, though till the late 
unhappy conteſt, dependent dominions. They, ſays 
udge Blackſtone, are ſubject, however, to the controul 
of the parliament : whilſt , on the other hand, it is as 
ftrenuouſly contended, that they neither are nor can be 
ſubject to the —— authority of the parliament of 
Great Britain. But the litigation and deciſion of this 
neſtion has been unfortunately referred to the iſſue of a 
war, the wiſhed for termination of which may produce 
alterations in the ſtate of our American plantations, and 
their connection with this country, which render it im- 
ſible now (1782) to ſay, how their government may be 
conducted for the future. 
Previous to our late conteſt, our colonies, with 35 to 
their interior polity, were of three ſorts: viz. Provin- 
cial eſtabliſhments, proprietary governments, and charter- 
vernments. See CHAR TER-governments. 
PLANTATLONS and Trade, board of. See BOARD. 
PLANTE-ver, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a herb ſent 
over from China, where it is called h:atſaotonetchom ; that 
is to ſay, a plant which at a certain time of the year 
changes into a worm. The Chineſe ſay, that this is a 
plant during the ſummer ſeaſon ; but that in winter its 
flalk dies, and the root becomes a worm. Mr. Reaumur 
has we!l obſerved, that in the preſent improved ſtate of 
natural knowledge, we can give no credit to ſuch mar- 
vellous accounts; and of the roots ſent over to the Aca- 
demy at Paris, it appeared, that only a certain part of 
each was to undergo this change: this, however, if true, 
was no leſs a marvel than that the whole ſhould. 
Father Parenin, who ſent it to France, obſerves, in his 
account of it, that it was a very ſcarce plant even in 
China; being found only at the palace of Pekin there, 
where alſo it was not native, but brought from the moun- 
tains of 'Vibet, and ſome other places on the confines of 
the Chineſe dominions. This father had never ſeen the 
leaves or flowers of the plant, but only its roots, which 
were in high eſteem there, not only becauſe of their mi- 
raculous * but from their poſſeſſing the virtues of 
the ſamous ginſeng; but with this advantage, that the 
ule of them was not ſubject to be attended with thoſe 
hzmorrhages which frequently affected the _— who 
take large quantities of that famous root. e roots of 
this plante-ver are uſually about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and from an inch to three inches in length; but 
there are much larger in the places where they grow. 
Theſe roots had nothing particular in their figure or ap- 
pearance ; but with theſe the father ſent ſome of thoſe 
which were ſuppoſed to be changed into worms, concern- 
ing which he obſerved, that nothing could more exactly 
expreſs a worm or caterpillar ; the head, the eyes, the 
feet, and the mouth, being all plainly diſtinguiſhable, as 
well as the ſeveral folds and cuttings- in of the body. This 
account was found to be perfectly true; but the miſtake 
was the want of proper accuracy in the obſervation ; for 
this body, which was ſuppoſed to be the root transform- 
ed, had in reality never +89 any part of the plant, but 
was found to be really and truly a caterpillar. 
This was one of the under-ground kind, or at leaſt of 
thoſe which go into the ground to paſs their transforma- 
tion: of theſe we have a great many difterent ſpecies in 
all parts of Europe, and ſome of them, when they are 
entering into their nymph ſtate, have a cuſtom of faſten- 
mg themſelves to the roots of plants. Of this kind was 
the Chineſe inſect, which, when the time of its change 
approached, always ſelected the roots of this plant as of 
a oper ſize and dimenſion for its purpoſe ; and, gnawing 
oft the end, hollowed away the ſtump, ſo as to intro- 
duce its tail into the cavity ; where it remains covered 
with the bark of the root, which ſo nicely joins to it, 
that people who obſerve it in a flight way cannot but 
miſtake it to be a part of the root, or the remainder of 
the root a continuation of its body. The more accu- 
rate naturaliſts will, however, eaſily diſtinguiſh the veget- 
able fibres, which make up the root from the animal 
ones of the caterpillar; and to an eye accuſtomed to 
luch reſearches, the nice joining of the tail to the re- 
mainder of the root will eaſily diſcover itſelf. Mem. 
p cad. Par. 1720. 
v ANTED coat, in the Manege. See Hair. 
LANTING, in Agriculture and Gardening, the ſetting of 
4 tree, or plant, taken up from its former place, in a new 
ole or pit, proportionable to its bulk, i freſh 
earth over its root, and filling up the hole to the level of 
the other ground. | 
Vor. III. Ne 273. 


As PLANTAT10Ns of trees are not only profitable to the 
owner, as well as ornamental to the country around them, 
but a national advantage, it may not be improper to give 
ſome general directions concerning them: referring to 
the ſeveral articles for more particular inſtructions. 

Firſt, then, care muſt be taken to prepare the ground be- 
fore trees are taken out of the earth ; becauſe they ſhould 
never be ſuffered to remain long out of the ground. Care 
likewiſe is to be taken not to tear or bruiſe the roots of 
the trees, in raiſing them in order to be tranſplanted. 
When taken up, the next thing to be done is to prepare 
them for planting z which is done by cutting off all the 
ſmall fibres of the roots, and ſuch roots as are any wiſe 
injured in pulling up, or which croſs one another. The 
downright roots of fruit trees are likewiſe to be pruned 
off, as ſhould all their irregular branches; that when 
agitared by the wind, they may not rub againſt or bruiſe 
each other. However, the main ſhoots ought by no 
means to be cut off, as is but too often injudiciouſly 
practiſed. 

Having thus prepared the trees for planting, they are next 
to be fixed in the ground; in doing which, if they have 
been long out of the ground, their roots ſhould be pre- 
viouſly immerſed in water for eight or ten hours; and 
care mult be taken to place them deeper or ſhallower, 
according to the nature of the ſoil ; in which, if it be 
cold and moiſt they ſhould be planted very ſhallow : but 
if it be a hard rock or gravel, the beſt method of all is 
to raiſe a hill of earth, wherein to plant them. They 
ſhould be placed as erect as may be, with the roots as 
deep in the ground as they were growing before they 
were taken up, and the earth gently preſſed down about 
their roots; for it is a fanlt to make it too hard. Pales 
or ſtakes ſhould be fixed round thoſe that are ſtandards, 
in order to prevent their being diſplaced or blown down 
by the wind. 

When the trees are thus planted and ſecured, a little 
mulch ſhould be laid upon the ſurface of the ground, to 
prevent its drying; and as to watering them, it ought to be 
done with great moderation, nothing being more hurtſut 
to them than over-watering. 

The ſeaſons for planting are various, according to the 
different ſorts of trees, or the foil in which they are to 
be planted. 

For ſuch trees whoſe leaves fall off in winter, the beſt 
time is the beginning of October, provided the ſoil be 
dry; but for a wet ſoil, it is better to defer it to the latter 
end of February, or the beginning of March; and for 
many kinds of ever-greens, the beginning of April is by 
far the beit ſeaſon ; though ſome ſorts may be ſafely re- 
moved at Midſummer, provided they are not to be car- 
ried far. They ſhould always be removed in a cloudy 
moiſt ſeaſon, by which means they will take root in a few 
days. 

As the method of cultivating moſt trees, eſpecially gar- 
den ones, is explained under their reſpeCtive articles, 
there is the leſs reaſon to be particular on that head in 
this place. However, one thing more deſerves to be well 
attended to, as regarding plantations in general. It is 
this; that plantations of fruit and ocher trees ſhould be 
raiſed always from trees tranſplanted from nurſeries, and 
never from hedge-rows, or trees of a large ſize, becauſe 
theſe laſt ſeldom come to good account, often dying after 
continuing alive for many years. 

Another general rule in regard to plantations, is, to keep 
the ground clear of weeds, at leaſt for the ſpace of ſeven 
years; for which purpoſe it ſhould be annually dug, or 
plowed, where that can be done. 'This will encourage 
the roots of the trees to extend themſelves, whereby they 
will draw a larger proportion of nouriſhment. Miller 
Gard. Dict. 


PLAN TIN d an orchard. Sce ORCHARD. . 
PLANTING of fore/t trees. Sce SEMINARY, NURSERY, 


T1MBER, and TREE. See alſo ASH, CHESTNUT, ELM, 
Oar, &c. 


PLANTING of wall fruit-trees. Aſter two years growth in 


the nurſery, ſtonc- fruit, being ſirſt inoculated or grafted, 
are ready lor removal; which is beſt done in October or 
November. 
To prepare the ſoil for its new gueſt, a hole is dug two 
feet deep; or, if the ſoil be not very good, the pit is 
made ſhallower, and the earth raiſed 3 it. With the 
ſoil dug up, they frequently mix either a rich ſoil from 
elſewhere, or manure, ſo as the mixed be at leaſt as rich 
as the ſoil out of which the tree came. The hole being 
half filled up with this compoſt, it is trodden down, to 
afford a firm reſt to the root; all the extremitics whereof 
are cut off, and the tree fitted to the wall, by cutting off 
ſuch branches as grow directly either towards or from 
the wall, and leaving only the ſide-branches, which are 
to be nailed to it. | 
This donc, the tree is ſet in its hole, as ſar from the wall 
110 as 
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as is conſiſtent with the head's ſpreading thereon, that 
the root may have the more room backwards; and the 
hole is then filled up with the compoſt. 


If che ſoil be poor, it is proper to manure round the tree; 


and, at the end of February, to cover it with fern, or ſtraw. 
- Tt will alſo be neceſſary to prune and nail the tree to the 
wall, at leaft twice or thrice every year. 

PLANTING, inverſe, or reverſe, is a method of planting 
wherein the ordinary poſition of the plant, or thoot, is 
inverted z the branches being fet in the earth, and the 
roots reared into the air. 

Agricola mentions this monſtrous way of planting, which, 


he aſſures us, ſucceeds very well in moſt, or all ſorts of 


fruit-trees, timber-trees, &c. both foreign and domeſtic 

Bradley affirms to have feen a lime-tree, in Holland, 
rowing with its firſt roots in the air, which had ſhot out 

— in great plenty, at the ſame time that its firſt 

branches were turned into rocts, and fed the tree. 

The induſtrious Mr. Fairckild has praQifed the ſame 

with us, and gives us the following directions for the 

performance thereof. 

Chuſe a young tree of one ſhoot, of alder, elm, willow, 

or any other tree that takes root readily by laying z bend 


the thoot gently down, till the extreme part be in the 


carth, and fo let it remain till it has taken good root. 
This done, dig about the firſt root, and gently take it 
up out of the ground, and raiſe it till the ſtem be nearly 
upright ;z in which ſtate ſtake it up. 

Ihen prune the roots, now erected in the air, from the 
bruiſes and wounds they received in being dug up; and 
anoint the pruned parts with a compoſition of four parts 
of bees-wax, four of tallow, two of reſin, and two of 
turpentine, melted together, and apphed pretty warm. 
Then prune off all the buds or ſhoots upon the ſtem, 
aud dreſs the wounds with the fame compolition, to 
prevent any collateral ſhootings ; and leave the reſt to 
naturc. 

Pr axtixG, in Architecture, denotes the laying the firit 
courſes of ſtone on the foundation, according to the 
meaſures, with all the exactneſs poſſible. 
PLASHING, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs an 
operation performed at certain times upon their quickſet- 
hedges, in order to aſſiſt their growth and continuance. 
This operation is performed ſometimes in October, but 
more uſually in February; and this is by much the better 
ſeaſon for it. Suppoſe a hedge to be of twenty or 
thirty years growth, and full of old ſtubs as well as young 
ſhoots : this is the kind of hedge that requires p/a/fins: 
moſt of all. 

The old ſtubs muſt be cut off within two or three inches 
of the ground, and the beſt and longeſt of the middle- 
ſized ſhoots mult be leſt to lay down. Some of the 
ſtrongeſt of theſe mult be left to anſwer the purpoſes of 
itakes. Theſe are to be cut off to the height at which the 
hedge is intended to be leſt; and they are to ſtand at ten 
feet diſtance one from another: when there are not pro- 
per {loots for theſe at the due diſtances, their places muſt 
be ſupplied with common ſtakes of dead wood. The 
hedge is to be firſt thinned, by cutting away all but thoſe 
ſhoots which are intended to be uſed either as ſtakes, or 
the other work of the pla///np : the ditch is to be cleaned 
out with the ſpade : the dirch muſt be now dug as at firſt, 
with ſloping ſides each way; and when there is any ca- 
vity on the bank on which the hedge grows, or the earth 
has been waſhed away from the roots of the ſhrubs, it is 
to be made good by facing it, as they exprels it, with the 
mould dug from the upper part of the ditch ; all the reſt 
of the earth dug out of the ditch is to be laid upon the 
top of the bank, and the owncr ſhould look carefully into 
it that this be done; for the workmen, to ſpare themſelvs 
trouble, are apt to throw as much as they can upon the 
tace of the bank; which, being by this means overload- 
ed, is ſoon walhed off into the ditch again, and a very 
great part of the work undone again, whereas what is 
taid on the top of the bank always remains there, and 
makes a good fence of an indifferent hedge. 

In the Hing the quick, two extremes are to be avoid- 
ed; theic are, the laying it too low, and the laying it 
too thick: this makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and 
leaves the plaſhes without ſuffieient nourrſhment into the 
p!aſhes, and ſo makes the ſhoots ſmall and weak at the 
bottom, and, conſequently, the hedge thin. This is a 
common error in the north of England. The beſt hedges 
made any where in England, are thoſe of Hertfordſhizc ; 
and they arc ed in the middle way between the two 
extiemes, and the cattle are by that prevented both from 
cropping the young thoots, and from going through; and 
a new and vigorous hedge ſoon forms itſelf. 

When the {hoot is bent down that is intended to bepla/hed, 


it muſt be cut half way through with the bill: the cut 
mull be given ſloping, ſomewhat downwards, and then 


| 
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it is to be wound about th s, and aſter M. 
perfluous branches = 1 be cn in fa 
. V ſtand 

the ſides of the hedge, If for the firtt year or 1 

field where a new hedge is made can be planak z the 

thrive the better for it; but if the ſtubs are il 

is beſt to cut them quite down, and to —— 7 

good dead hedges on both ſides, till the ſhoots — 9 

up from them ſtrong enough to plaſh; and n 

ſpaces are ſeen, new ſets are to be planted to fil ay 

wo gs hedge _— ape ſets in the common way, — 
rally requires ing about eight or nin . 
Merdewe's — p · bots ”. Fame, 

PLASM, Pr. asM a, is ſometimes uſed fora xo ny where 
in any metal, or ſuch like running matter, which i 
afterwards harden, is caſt, to receive its figure, mY 

PLASTER, or PLatsTER, in Building, a compoſi 
lime, fometimes with hair, ſometimes with ſand, 

arget or cover the nudities of a building. 

here is alſo A plafter of a coarſer ſort than the PLASTER 
of Paris, which is ſometimes uſed in this country for 
floors inffgentiemen's houſes, and ſor corn-granaries: it js 
made of a bluiſh ſtone, taken out of quarries, which are 
generally at the fide of a hill, much like the ſtone of 
which Dutch terraſs is made: the ſtone is burnt like lime 
becomes white by burning, and when mixcd with water 
does not ferment like lime: when cold, it is beat into g 
ſine powder, and when it is uſed, the quantity of about 
a buthel is put into a tub and water applied to it, till it 
becomes liquid: in this {tate it is well ſtirred with a ſtick 
and ufed immediately; for in lefs than a quarter of an 
hour it becomes hard and good for nothing, as it will no: 
bear being mixed a ſecond time like: lime. See Gyrso u, 
and PLASTERING. 

PL ASTFR, in Pharmacy, an external application of a harder 
confiitence than our omntments : thefe are to be ſpread ac- 
cording to the diſterent circumſtances of the wound, place, 
or patient, either upon linen or leather. 
Ii the part upon which they are to be laid he naturally 
hairy, it mult be ſhaved; but that they may ltick the 
better, the natural ſhape of the part muſt be conſulted, 
and the plaſter tpread and formed accordingly, either 
round, ſquare, triangular, elliptical, in a lunar form, or 
in ſhape of the letter P. Some alfo are divided at both 
ends, and others are perforated in the middle; theſe laſt 
are of frequent uſe in fractures attended with a wound; 
ſor by this contrivance the wound may be cleanſed and 
qreſſed without removing the per. 

Indeed there is almoſt no part ot the body which a plaſfer 
of one of thoſe forms may not be made to ſerve for, Ii it 
be notched about the edges with a pair of ſciſſars. bee 
EMPLASTER, | 

The uſe of pla/ters are various; they are ſerviceable in 
fecuring the dreſſings, they alſo forward the maturation 
of the pus, agglutinate and heal wounds, unite broken 
bones, heal burns, aſſuage pain, and ſtrengthen weak 

arts, Heiſter. 

The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into 
a Tage of a proper conſiſtence, which makes the baſis 

of ſeveral other p/afters - m boiling theſe compoſitions, a 
quantity of hot water muſt be added from time to time, 
to prevent the plaſler from burning and growing black; 
but this ſhould be done with care, leſt it cauſe the matter 
to explode. 

P1.aSTERS, adheſive, anodyne, bliflering, common, drawing, 
gums mercurial, ſlomach, and flrenstheniug. Sce Liv- 
PLAST RUM. 

PLASTER, warm, is made by melting together over a gentle 
fire, one ounce of gum plaſter, and two drachms 4. 
bliſtering p/a/er. This is uſeful in the ſciatica, and other 
fixed pains of the rheumatic kind; it ought, however, to 
be worn far ſome time, and to be renewed, at lealt, once 
a weck. 

PLASTER, wax, is formed by melting together one pound 
of yellow wax, half a pound of white reſin, and three- 
quarters of a pound of mutton ſuet. 'This is generally 
uſed inftead of the MELILOT plaſter, and is a proper ap- 
plication after bliſters, and in other caſes where 3 gentle 
digeſtion is neceſlary. . 

PLASTER of Paris is a fiffile Lone, ſerving many purpole. 
in building; and ufed likcwiſe, in ſculpture, to mou! 
and make itatucs, ballo relicvos, and other decurations in 
architecture. : 

It is dug out of quarrics, in ſeveral parts of the neigh 
bourhood of Paris; whence its name. "The ſineſt is that 
of Montmartre. oy 
Pliſter of Paris, among our workmen, is of two kinds, 
viz. crude, or in the ſtone, and burnt, or beaten. 

The crude is the native p/a/ter, as it comes out of the 
quarry; in which ſtatc it is uſcd as ſhards in the founda- 
tions of buildings. y 
The burnt pla/ler is a preparation of the former, 1. 


yon of 
&c. to 
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cining it like lime in a — or Rennes mn then 22 Boyle has found, that a glaſs veſſel, filled with the fuid 
it into powder, and diluting an —_ ing it. In this | mixture and cloſely ſtopped, burſts whilſt the mixture 
Qate it isuſed as mortar, or cement, in building. ſets, and ſometimes a quantity of water iffues through 
This, when well ſifted, and reduced into an impalpable the cracks. f 
wder, is uſed alſo to make figures, and other works of | This expanſion of the per in paſſing ſrom a ſoft to a 
F-ulprure 3 and is, beſides, of ſome uſe in taking out | firm ſtate, is one of its valuable properties; rendering it 
of greaſe, &c. in ſtuffs and ſilks. ; an excellent matter for filling cavities in ſundry works, 
n the plaſter quarries is alſo found a kind of falſe talc, | where other earthy mixtures would ſhrink and Jeave va- 
or plated ſelenites, here with they counterfeit all kinds of | cuities, or entirely ſeparate from the adjoining parts. 
marble. See GYPSUM. | f It is probable alſo, that this expanſion of the p/after might 
The method of by $17 x a face truly in plaſter of | be made to contribute not a little tõ the elegance of the 
Paris, is this: the perſon w oſe figure is deſigned is laid impreſſions which it receives from medals, &c. by pro- 
en his back, with any convenient thing to keep off the | perly confining the ſoft matter, that its expanſion may 
hair. Into ench noſtril is conveyed a conical piece of | force it into the minuteſt traces of the figure ; the ex- 
ſülf paper, open at both ends, to allow of reſpiration. | panſion of the matter doing the ſame office as the preſſure 
Theſe tubes being anointed with oil, are 9 by the by which the wax 18 forced into the cavities of a ſeal. 
hand of an aſſiſtant; then the face is lightly oiled over, | Plaſter of Paris promotes the fuſjon of forged 1R0N. 
and the eyes being kept ſhut, alabaſter freſh calcined, This ſubſtance is commonly ufed for taking caſts and im- 
and tempered to a thinniſh conſiſtence with water, is by preſſions from figures, buſts, medals, &c. as it is adapted 
f oonfulsnimbly thrown alloverthe face, till it lies near the | to the double uſe of making both caſts and moulds for 
thickneſs of an inch. This matter grows ſenſibly hot, and | forming them See Impreſſton of MEDALS. 
in about a quarter of an hour hardens into a kind of | PLAST | RING. g The modern taſte runs greatly into 
ſtony concretion 3 which being gently taken off repre- | plaſtering ; and it were much to be wiſhed that this art 
ſents, on its concave ſurface, the minuteſt part of the | could be again brought to its ancient perſeAion. In our 
original face. In this a head of _ clay may be mould- | beſt buildings | the plaſtered walls and cielings crack and 
ed, and therein the eyes are to opened, and other ne- | fly, and in a little time grow damp, or moulder to decay. 
cefſary amendments made. This ſecond face being 1he Romans had an art of rendering their works of this 
anointed with oil, a ſ.cond mould of calcined alabaſter is | kind much more firm and durable, and there is no reaſon 
made, conſiſting of two parts joined lengthways alon the to deſpair of reviving this art by proper trials. 
ridge of the noſe; and herein may be caſt, with the fame Fhe ancient peng of theſe people, preſerved to this 
matter, a face extremely like the original. time, where it has not met with violent blows or injuries 
If finely powdered alabaſter, or poſter of Paris, be put | from accidents, is ſtill found as firm and folid, as free 
into a baſon over a fire, it will, when hot, aſſume the | from cracks or crevices, and as ſmooth and poliſhed on 
appearance of a fluid, by 2 in waves, yielding to the ſurface, as if made of marble. The bottoms and 
x touch, ſteaming, &c. all which properties it again ſides of the Roman aqueduAs were made of this plaſter - 
loſes on the departure of the heat; and being thrown | zng, and endured many ages without hurt, unleſs by*ac- 
upon paper will not at all wet it, but immediately difco- | cidents 3 witneſs that whereof ſome yards are ſtill to be 
ver itfelf to be as morionlels as before it was ſet over the | found on the top of the Pant de Garde, ner Niſmes, 
fre; whereby it appears, that a heap of ſuch little badies for the ſupport of which that ſamous bridge was built :o 
as are neither ſpherical, nor otherwiſe regularly ſhaped, carry water to the ſaid town. the roofs of houſes, and 
nor ſmall enough to be below the diſcernment of the | the floors of rooms at Venice are covered with a fort of 
eve, may, without fuſion, be made fluid, barely by a ſuſſi- | plaſler, made of later date, and yet ſtrong enough to n- 
ciently ttrong and various agitation of the particles which dure the ſun and weather for ſeveral ages, wWitb Hut 
compoſe it; and, moreover, loſe its fluidity immediately] cracking or ſpoiling, and without much injury from 
upon the ceſſation thereof. 82 feet. 3 
Two or three ſpoonfuls of burnt alabaſter, mixed up e ſecret of preparing this Venetian p/a/ter is not among 
thin with water, in a ſhort time coagulate, at the bottom us; but it would be worth while to try whether ſuch a 
of a veſſel full of water, into a hard lump, notwithſtand- | fubſtance might not be made by boiling the powder of 
ing the water that ſurrounded it. Artificers obſerve, | gypſum dry over the fire, for it will boil in the manner 
that the coagulating property of burnt alabaſter will be | of water; and when this boiling or recalcining was over, 
very much impaired or loſt, if the powder be kept too | the mixing with it reſin, or pitch, or both together, with 
long, eſpecially if in the open air, before it is made uſe | common ſulphur, and the powder of ſea-thells. If theſe 
of; and when it hath been once tempered with water, | were all mixed together, and the water added to it hot, 
and ſuffered to grow hard, they cannot, by any burning | and the matter all kept hot upon the fire till the inſtant 
or powdering of it again, make it ferviceable for their | of its being uſed, ſo that it might be laid on hot, it is 
purpoſe as before. Boyle's Works Abr. vol. 1. p. 133, mm this ſecret might be hit upon. 
313, 341. ax and oil of turpentine may be alſo tried as additions: 
This matter, when wrought into veſſels, &c. is ſtill of | theſe being the common ingredients in ſuch cements as 
ſo looſe and ſpongy a texture, that the air has eaſy paige we have accounts of as the firmeſt. Strong ale-wort 
through it. Mr. Boyle gives an account among his ex- | is by ſome directed to be uſed, inſtead of water, to make 
periments with the air-pump, of his preparing a tube of | mortar of lime-ſtone of a more than ordinary ſtrength. 
this pater, cloſed at one end and open at the other, and It is poſſible, that the uſe of this tenacious liquor to the 
on applying the open end to the cement, as is uſually powdered ingredients of this propoſed plaſter, might 
done with the receivers, it was found utterly impoſſible | greatly add to their folidity and firmneſs. Phil. Trant. 
to exhauſt all the air out of it; for freſh air from with-| N 93. | | 
out preiled in as faſt as the other, or internal air, was PLASTIC, Thar, from TMagrg, Of wN, or Nagra, 
exhauſted, though the ſides of the tube were of a con- finge, 1 faſhion, form, &c. imports as much as /er matic, 
bderable thickneſs. A tube of iron was then put on the | or a thing endued with a faculty of forming or falhioning 
engine; ſo that being filled with water, the tube of | a maſs of matter after the likeneſs of a living being. 
Plaſter of Paris was covered with it; and on uſing the | Some of the ancient Epicureans, and perhaps the Peri- 
pump, it was immediately ſeen, that the water paſſed | patetics too, imagine a p/a/7rc virtue to reſide in the earth. 
through into it as cafily as the air had done, when that | or at leaſt to baye apciently reſided therein; and that it 
was the ambient fluid. Aﬀter this, trying it with Venice | was by means hereof, and without any extraordinary in- 
turpentine inttead of water, the thing ſucceeded very | tervention of a Creator, that it firit put forth plants, &c. 
well ; and the tube might be perfectly exhauſted, and Nay, ſome of them, whether ſeriouſly or not we do not 
would remain in that ſtate ſeveral hours. After this, on | undertake to determine, taught that animals, and even 
pouring ſome hot oil upon the turpentine, the caſe was man, were the effects of this p/a/ic power. 
much altered; for the turpentine melting with this, that | Some learned modern writers have ſtrenuoufly contended 
ecame 2 thinner fluid, and in this ftate capable of paſſing | for the doctrine of a plaſtic natrre, which they have de- 
like water into the pores of the ler. On taking away | ſcribed to be an incorporeal created ſubſtance, enducd 
the tube after this, it was remarkable that the turpen- with a vegetative life, but not with ſenſation or thought, 
wine, which had pervaded and filled its pores, rendered enctrating the whole created univerſe, being co=extended 
it tranſparent, in the manner that water gives tranſparen- with it, -and under God, moving matter ſo as to produce 
cy to that ſingular ſtone called ocz/us mundi, In this man- the phenomena, which cannot be ſolved by mechanical 
ner, the weight of air under proper management, will laws; active for ends unknown 10 itſelf, not being con- 
be capable of mabing ſeveral ſorts of glues penetrate ſcious of its own actions, and yet having an obſcure idea 
Tae of Paris; and not only this, but baked earth, wood, | of the action to be entered upon. Dr. Cudworth reaſons 
awd all other bodies porous enough to admit water on | thus: ſince neither all things are produced fortuitouſlly, 
this occaſion. Phil. 'Franf. NL 122. ; | or by the un uided mechaniſm of matter, nor God him- 
Paſir of Paris, diluted with water into the conſiſtence | ſelf may reaſonably be thought to do all things imme- 
of 2 loit or thin paſte, quickly ſets or grows firm, and at] diately and miraculouſly, it may well be concluded, that. 
tlic nitant of its ſetting, has its bulk increaſed ; for Mr. | there is a ie nature under him, which as au W 9 
| | ; an 
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and ſubordinate inſtrument, doth drudgingly execute that 
part of his providence, which conſiſts in the regular mo- 
tion of matter; yet ſo as that there is alſo, beſides this, 
a higher providence to be acknowledged, which, preſiding 
over it, doth often ſupply the defects of it, and ſometimes 
over-rule it: for as much as this plaſtic nature cannot act 
electively, nor with diſcretion. This doctrine, he ſays, 
hath had the ſuffrage of the beſt philoſophers of all ages. 
Ariſtotle, Plato, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Hippocrates, 
Zeno, and the Stoics, and the latter Platoniſts and Peri- 
patetics, as well as the chemiſts and Paracelſians, main- 
tained this doctrine. Intell. Syſtem. vol i. p. 147, &c. 
Birch's Ed. More's Immi. of the Soul, lib. iii. cap. 12. 

PLASTICE, Harun, the PLasTiIC art, a branch of 
SCULPTURE ; being the art of forming figures of men, 
birds, beaſts, fiſhes, plants, &c. in plaſter, clay, ſtucco, 
or the like. 

The workmen concerned herein are alſo called p/aftz, 
N. 

Plaſtice differs from carving, becauſe here the figures are 
made by addition of ſomething that is wanting; but in 
carving, always by ſubtraction of what is ſuperfluous. 
The plaſtic art is now chiefly uſed, among us, in fret- 
work cielings; but the Italians apply it alfo to the mant- 
lings of chimneys with great figures. 

who: val a popular term, among Mariners, &c. for a ſea- 
chart. 

PLaT-veins, in the Manege, called in French ars, are the 
veins in which we bleed horſes, one in the lower part of 
each ſhoulder, when we bleed a horſe in the ſhoulders ; 
and in the flat part of the thighs. 

Pl Ars, in a Ship, flat ropes made of rope-yarn, and twiſted 
into foxes; they ſerve to ſave the cable from galling in 
the hawſe, or to wind about the flukes of the anchors, 
- ſave the pennant of the fore-ſheet from galling againſt 

em. 

PLATA, PraTe, in Commerce, a Spaniſh term, ſignifying 

ſilver; as vellon, which they pronounce vellion, ſignifies 
copper. 
Theſe two terms are not only uſed to expreſs the ſpecies 
of thoſe metals ſtruck in Spain, but alſo to diſtinguiſh 
between their ſeveral monies of account. Thus they ſay, 
2 DUCAT of plata, and a ducat of vellon ; a rial of p/ata, 
and a RIAL of vellon: which denominations augment 
and diminiſh the value by almoſt one halt ; thirty-four 
maravedis of plata being equal to ſixty-· three of vellon ; 
and the PIECE of eight being only two hundred and ſe- 
venty-two MARAVEDIS of plata, but five hundred and 
ren of vellon. See Cox. 

PLATE, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers to ex- 
preſs the ſcapulz. 

PLATALEA, in Ornithology. See SPOON=-b11. 

PLATAMON, a word uſed to expreſs a low and ſmooth 
rock, juſt appearing above water. 

PLATANARIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the /pargarium, or burr-reed, from its 
round echinated fruit, which in ſhape and ſize much 
reſemble thoſe of the platanus. 

PLATANUS, in Botany. See PLANE-tree. 

PLAT-BAND, in Gardening, a border, or bed of flowers, 
along a wall, or the ſide of a parterre; frequently edged 
with box, &c. 

PLAr-BAN D, in Architecture, is any flat ſquare moulding, 
whoſe height much exceeds its projecture. See 740. 
Architect. fig. 25. 

Such are the faces, or faſciæ, of an architrave, and the 
lat-bands of the modillions of a cornich. 

The plat-band is ſignified in Vitruvius, and others, by the 

words FASCIA, t&nia, and corſa. 

PLAT-BAND of a door or window, is uſed for the lintel, 
where that is made ſquare, or not much arched. 

Theſe plat-bands are uſually croſſed with bars of iron 
when they have a great bearing : but it is much better to 
eaſe them by arches of diſcharge built over them. 

PLar-3anDs of flutings, the liſts, or fillets, between the 
flutings of columns. 

PLATE, in Commerce, denotes gold or ſilver wrought into 
veſſels for domeſtic uſes. 

PLaTe, in Heraldry, is a round, flat piece of ſilver, with- 
out any impreſſion; but, as it were, formed ready to 
receive it. 

The term is uſed only by the Engliſh heralds. In other 
nations they are known by the name of BESANTS argent. 

PLATE, a term uſed by our ſportſmen to expreſs the reward 

iven to the beſt horſe at our races. 

'The winning a plate is not the work of a few days to the 

owner of the horſe, but great care and preparation are to 

be made for it, if there is any great dependence on the 

ſucceſs. A month is the lcaſt time that can be allowed 

to draw the horſe's body clear, and to refine his wind to 
that degree of perfeCtion that is attainable by art. 

It is firlt neceſlary to take an exact view of his body, 

whether he be low or high in fleſh; and it is alſo 
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ſome greaſe that has been diffolved j 555 it, to 
has not been removed by ſcouring, 3 the fue an 
re- 


good fack ; this will at once remove th pint of 
vive the creature's ſpirits. After this, 22 ye 


week of the month, he is to be fed wi 

, my beans, giving him ſometimes the = — Pread, and 

the other, as he likes beſt ; and always leavin Ya 

the locker, that he may feed at leiſure wh ome in 
alone. When the groom returns at the edn 
whatever is left of this muſt be removed, and free ; ey 

by this means the creature will ſoon become high f. 2 

wanton, and full of play. Every day he mult de rode cut 

an airing, and every other day it will be proper t prin 

him a little more exerciſe ; but not in ſuch a 4 5.46 

_ LM ſweat too much. n 

The beans and oats in this caſe are to int 

and beaten till the hulls are all of, 2 va Fre ; 

clean; and the bread, inſtead of being chipped nope 

common way, is to have the cruſt clean cut off. ; 

It the horſe be in good fleſh and ſpirits when taken 

for its month's preparation, the diapente muſt be omitt 4 

and the chief buſineſs will be to give him good food ; 4 

ſo much exerciſe as will keep him in wind, without on 

ſweating or tiring his ſpirits. When he takes larger wo 

erciſe afterwards, towards the end of the month, it will * 

proper to have ſome horſes in the place to run againſt him. 

D his will put him upon his mettle, and the beating them 

will give him ſpirits. 

This, however, is to be cautionſly obſerved, that he has 

not a bloody heat given him for ten days or a fortnight 

before the plate is to be run for; and that the laſt hear 
that is given him the day before the race, muſt be in his 

cloaths : this will make him run with greatly more vi- 

gour, when ſtripped for the race, and fecling the cold 

wind on every part. In the ſecond week the horſe thould 
have the ſame food and more exerciſe, and in the lat 
fortnight he muſt have dried oats, that have been hulled 
by beating; after this they are to be wetted in a quantity 
of whites of eggs, beaten up, and then laid out in the 
ſun to dry; and when as dry as before, the horſe ts to 
have them. This ſort of food is very light of digeſtion, 
and very good for the creature's wind. 'The beans inthis 
time ſhould be given more ſparingly, and the bread ſhould 
be made of three parts wheat, and one part beans. If 
he ſhould become coſtive under this courſe, he mult then 
have ſome ale and whites of eggs beaten together : this 
will cool him, and keep his body moiſt. 
In the laſt week the maſh is to be omitted, and barley- 
water given him in its place; and every day, till the day 
before the race, he ſhould have his fill of hay; then he 
muſt have it given him more ſparingly, that he may have 
time to digeſt it ; and in the morning cf the race-day, he 
mult have a toaſt or two of white bread, ſoaked in tack, 
and the ſame juſt before he is led out of the field. This 
is an excellent method, becauſe the two extremes of ſull- 
neſs and faſting are at this time to be equally avoided; 
the one hurting his wind, and the other occaſioning ſaint- 
neſs that may make him lofe. After he has had his food, 
the litter is to be ſhook up, and the ſtable kept quiet, that 
he may be diſturbed by nothing till he is taken out to run. 
See RACING. 

PLaTEs, in Gunnery. The prife-plates are two plates of 
iron on the cheeks of a gun-carriage, from the cap- 
ſquare to the centre, through which the priſe-bolts go, 
and on which the hand-ſpike reſts when it poiſes up the 
breech of the piece. Breaſt-lates are the two plates 0! 
the face of the carriage, one on each cheek. 'Lrain- 
plates are the two plates on the cheeks at the train of the 
carriage. Dulidge plates are the fixed plates on the whecl 
of a gun-carriage, where the fellows arc joined together 
and ſerve to ſtrengthen the dulidges. 

PLATES, copper, in Engraving. See CoPPER-plates. 

PLATES, ground, in Building. See GROUND. 

PLATES, pintle. See PINTLE. 

PLaTE-glaſs. See GLass. 

PLATES, colours of glaſs. See COLOURS. 

Pr aTE-/onge, in the Manege, a woven ſtrap, four fathom 
long, three fingers broad, and as thick as one. It 15 
uſed for raiſing a horſe's legs and ſometimes for taking 
him down, in order to facilitate ſeveral operations of the 
farrier. Some improperly give the name of Plate-lange 
to a MARTINGALE. 

PLATEA, in Ornithology, 
necked kind, approaching to t 
heron, and called in Englith the 8x00N 

PLATESSA, in /chrhyslezy, a name by 
and ſome other authors have called t 
common risk. 


the name of a bird of the long- 
he nature of the ſtork and 
-bill. 0 

which Auſonius 
he paſſer-fith, or 
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LAT-FOND, in Architeflure, the ſame as sor FIT. 
£; \T-FORM, in the Military Art, an elevation of earth, 
7 "floor of wood or ſtone, on which cannon is placed to 
the enemy. a ; 
2 the mounts in the middle of the curtins. On 


me rampart there is always a at- ferm, where the cannon 


ate mounted. f 
I: is made by the heaping up of earth on the rampart, or 


by an arrangement of madriers, riſing inſenſibly for the 
cannon to roll on, either in a caſemate, or an attack in 
the outworks. i 
Plat- rms are generally laid ſloping towards the parapet 
nine or ten inches; this declivity carries off the rain, 
revents the gun from recoiling ſo much wlicn hred as 
it would do if laid level; and when loaded, it is more 
eaſily brought to the embraſure. 
In temporary batteries, the p/at-forms are made of planks 
hid acroſs ground timbers or flecpers, uſually five in num- 
her, and kept ſteady by ſtakes at each end; there is uſually 
a //.-form made to each gun : it is commonly about cigh- 
teen ſect long, eight ſeet broad next the parapet, and about 
fourteen ſect broad at the tail, the intermediate ſpaces 
between the plat-forms ſerving for the ſhot and other ne- 
ecffaries. When a plat-form is to be laid on marſhy- 
ground, firit lay a floor or two of faſcines z cover theſe 
with hurdles, twelveor fiſteen feet long, and fix or ſeven 
broad; on theſe lay a floor of three or ſour inches of 
earth, and therein lay the ſleepers, and over them the 
planks When a BATTERY is built of ſtone or brick, 
the Mat-form is generally a flat ſtone-pavement ranging 
the whole length of the battery: this, on account of its 
reſiſting the injuries of the weather for a long time, is 
to be preferred to planks ; but in caſe of bombardment 
ſuch a plat-form is to avoided, becauſe the ſhells will not 
only break the pavement, but alſo, by driving about the 
* 5 tones, do much miſchief to the troops. 
All praQtioners are agreed, that no ſhot can be depend- 
ed on, unleſs the piece be placed on a ſolid p/at-form ; 
for if the plat-form ſhakes with the firſt impulſe of the 
powder, it is impoſſible but the piece mull jikewile ſhake ; 
which will alter its direction, and render its ſhot uncertain. 
To prevent this accident, the p/at-form is uſually made 
extremely firm to a conſiderable depth backwards, ſo that 
the piece is not only well ſupported in the beginning of 
its motion, but likewiſe through a great part of its recoil. 
However, it is ſufficiently obvious, that when the bullet 
is ſeparated from the piece, it can be no longer affected 
by the trembling of the picce or plat- farm; and by a very 
caſy computation it will be found, that in a piece ten feet 
in length, carrying a bullet of twenty-four pounds, and 
charged with ſixteen pounds of powder, the bullet will be 
out of the piece before it has recoiled half an inch; 
whence if the plat-form be ſuthcietly ſolid at the begin- 
ning of the recoil, the remaining part of it may be much 
lizhter, fince its unſtcadineſs beyoud the Arit half inch 
will have no influence on the direction of the ſhot : and 
hence a more compendious method of conſtructing plat- 
forms may be found out. New Vrincip. of Gunnery, 
p. 42. | 
PLar-rokM, in Archite dure, is 2 row of beams, which 
ſupport the timber-work of a roof, and lie on the top of 
the wall where the cutablature ought to be raiſe. 
PLaT-FOKM is alſo uſed for a kind of terrace, or broad, 
imooth, open walk, at the top of a building, from whence 
we may take a fair proſpect of the adjacent country. 
Hence an edifice is ſaid to be covered with a plat-/orm, 
when it is flat at top, and has no ridge. 
Moſt of the oriental buildings are thus covered, as were 
al thoſe of the ancients. Cæſar was the firſt among the 
mans who procured leave to build his houſe with a 
ridge or pinnacle. 

LaT-FORM, in a Man of Har. Sce ORLor. 
PLA ITASMOS, of eu, 1 dilate, formed from e, 
wide, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs a fault in 
Pronunciation, owing to a perſon's opening his mouth too 
wide, and thence ſpeaking indiſtinctly. 
PLATICORIA, formed of Taalvs, wide, and cen, Pupil, 
2 word uſed by medical writers to expreſs a preternatural 
dilatation of the pupil of the eye, uſually owing to a pa- 
ralytic diſorder. 
LATINA, in Natura! Hi/tory, a metallic ſubſtance, lately 
diſcovered, analogous to the perſect metals, and eſpe- 
cally to gold, many of the properties of which it poſſeſles; 
and, in conſequence of modcrn experiments, ſuppoſed 
to be itſelf a perfect metal. 
© name platina ſeems to be a diminution of p/ata, 
(leer, and expreſſes the moſt obvious appearance of this 
dy, which is that of a Gilver-coloured metal in ſmall 
bluns. It is alſo called patina de! Pinto, probably be- 
Cauſe Pinto is the name of ſome particular diſtrict, which 
allords it; Juan blanco, white Pack, white rogue, white 


Me metal, aud diabolus metallorum, becauſe it was found 
Vor. UI. Ne 273. | 
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to be refractory and unmanageable, and, though reſem- 

bling true metals in aſpect and weight, found to elude all 

attempts for ſmelting or running it down; and or blanc, 
or white geld, on account of its relation to gold. 

PLATINA, hi/tery of, D'Ulloa is the firſt writer who men- 
tions platina by name. In his voyage to South America, 
in 1735, and the following years, printed at Madrid, it: 
1748, ſpeaking of the gold and filver mines of Quito, he 
relates, that in the territory of Choco there were gold 
mines which they were obliged to abandon, becauſe the 
mineral was mixed with p/atina z which he deſcribes 25 
a ſtone, ſo hard, that it is not eaſily broken by a blow 
upon an anvil; that it is not ſubdued by calcination ; 
and that it is very difficult to extract the metal it contains, 
even with much labour and expence. 

In 1741, Mr. Charles Wood found ſome platina in Ja- 
maica, which was brought thither from Carthagena; and 
in his account of it he obſerves, that the Spaniards have 
a method of caſting it into different kinds of toys, which 
are common in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. But Dr. Lewis 
has fince ſound, that this caſt metal, which has been often 
confounded with the native or mineral platina, is a com- 
poſition of the true platina with ſome other metallic bo- 
dies. Some have ſuppoſed that platina is the produce of 
the Eaſt as well as Welt Indies; but this doe not appear 
to be the caſe. It is undoubtedly obtained from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and in the greateſt quantities from 
the provinces of Quito and Peru. 

Soon after the importation of this ſubſtance into Eng- 
land, it was found, that the Spaniards, having diſcovered 
that it ſuſtained all the ordinary trials of gold, poſſeſſed 
nearly the fame ſpecific gravity, and rendered gold much 
leſ pale than ſilver, had a method of adulterating gold 
with it, which was ſo brittle, that it could not be rehned 
nor applicd to any uſe. And it is faid, that, in order to 
prevent frauds of this kind, the king of Spain ordered the 
mines that afforded it to be ſtopped up: but there is now 
no danger of ſuch fraud, ſince modern experiments have 
difcovercd caſy means for diſtinguiſhing with certainty 
gold debaſed by platina, and ſor completely parting the 
two metals, however they may be blended together by 
accident or by deſign. 

The firſt experiments that were made with this ſubſtance, 
were thoſe of Mr. Wood; one of which, viz. the cupella- 
tion of the caſt metal with lead, was afterwards repeated, 
more circumſpectly, by Dr. Brownrigg, who pre ſented an 
account of the whole to the Royal Society by Dr. Wat- 
ſon, and the account was publithed in the Phil. Tranf- 
vol. xliv. art. 12. p. 584, &c. 

But we owe the greateſt part of our knowledge concern- 
ing this ſubſtance, to the numerous and accurate experi- 
ments of Dr. Lewis, publiſhed, in fix papers, in the 
forty- eighth and forty-ninth vo-umes of the 'TranſaQtions 
and farther purſued in his excellent work, intitled Com- 
mercium Philoſophico-Technicum. 

In 1752, Mr. Scheffer, of the Swediſh Academy, pub- 
lihed two Memoirs on the fame ſubject; and another, 
containing remarks on ſome of the experiments of Dr. 
Lewis in 1757, A French tranſlation of the four firſt 
papers of Dr. Lewis, and the two ſirſt Memoirs of Mr. 
Scheffer, was publiſhed at Paris by M. Morin, in 1-58, 
under the title of La Platine, POr blanc, ou le huitieme 
Metal, &c. In conſequence of this publication, Meflts. 
Margraaf, Macqucr, and Baume, directed their attention 
to this ſubject; the experiments of the former were firtt 
publiſhed among the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy, 
for the year 1757, printed in 1759, and fince in the firit 
volume of his Chemical Writings ; thoſe of the rwo latter 
gentlemen were publiſhed in the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Paris, for 1758, printed in 1763. 

Some farther experiments on this ſingular anomalous 
ſubſtance have been more lately made and publiſhed by 
Meſſts. de Buffon, de Liſle, and Morveau. See Buffon's 
Supplement, vol. ii. and Rozier's Journal for September 
1775. 

PL 4 OF LIRA and properties of. Platina in grains, as 
it is brought into England, is of a ſhining whitith colour, 
ſomewhat approaching to that of filver, but lefs white. 
Its colour is not tarnithed or altered by air or moiſture, or 
by any vapours uſually floating in the atmoſphere, even by 
thoſe which diſcolour filyer, and appears to be equally 
permanent with that of pure gold. As it is incapable 
of acquiring ruſt, it is alſo perfectly indeſtructible in the 
fire. The grains ate of various ſizes ; ſome few being as 
large as linſeed, but moſt of them much ſmaller. In 
figure, ſome of them are triangular, others circular, bur 
moſt of them flat, with a ſmooth ſurface, and the edges 
and angles generally rounded off. Some few of the graius 
are weakly attracted by a ns 108 bar. 

Dr. Ingenhouſz (Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvi. part i. p. 262), 
obſerves, that every one of the particles of ſome fine 
platina, which he examined, obeyed the magnet, more or 
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leſs, except ſome tranſparent ſtony particles; and that 
even theſe were all magnets in themſelves ; or that each 
particle had two poles, which he could change at plea- 
ſure by the application of magnetical bars. In thoſe 
grains of platina, which Dr. Lewis examined, he found 
an intermixture of ſeveral heterogeneous particles: ſuch 
as a conſiderable quantity of blackiſh duſt, ſome particles 
of which were of a deep ſparkling black colour, reſem- 
bling the black ſand of Virginia, and were much attract- 
ed by a magnetic bar; and others of a browniſh hue, not 
attracted at all, with which ſeveral bright particles, that 
appeared to be fragments of the grains of the platina, 
were inter mixed. The magnetic duſt juſt mentioned 
ſeemed to be fragments of other irregular dark-coloured 
particles, which reſembled picces of emery or load-ſtone ; 
ſome of theſe were attracted by the magnet very weakly, 
and others not at all. 'There were alſo ſome rough yellow 
particles, very malleable, which appeared to Ye gold, 
with ſome mixture of platina. 

Moſt of the gold particles of latina, ſays Dr. Ingenhouſz, 
ubi ſupra, are evidently attracted by the magnet, and 
diſcovered upon the ſurtace of the water their two di- 
ſtin& poles ; and this magnetical quality he aſcribes to 
ſome platina mixed with the gold. 

Dr. Lewis farther obſerves, that the grains of platina con- 
ſiſt likewiſe of a few globules of quick- ſilver with ſome 


particles of the A2 intermixed, and pretty 1 2 | 


adhering ; which have been alſo diſcovered by M. Mar- 
graaf. They contain alſo fine colourleſs tranſparent par- 
ticles which were hard to break under the hammer, and 
were not ſenſibly acted upon by aqua fortis, and which 
are probably fragments of quartz: and a few irregular 
dr gen of a jet-black colour, which eaſily broke, and 
aid on a 41 iron emitted a yellowiſh ſmoke, and 
ſmelt like burning coal. 
Dr. Lewis obſerves, that there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
this mineral does not come to us in its native | tee ; but 
that it has probably been ground in mills and worked 
with quickſilver, in order to extract the particles of gold 
intermixed with it : and ſome later accounts confirm this 
conjecture, that platina is found in large maſles, and is 
reduced into ſmooth grains by ſtamping and grinding. 
NM. de Buffon expreſsly ſays, that a perſon of credit had 
aſſured him, that platina is ſometimes found in large 
maiſes, and that he had ſeen a lump of it weighing no 
leſs than twenty pounds, which had not been melted, 
but had been taken in that ſtate out of the mine. 
However this be, all the matters above mentioned are en- 
ticely adventitious to the platiza, and their quantities 
are very various : the magnetic or ferruginous matter be- 
ing always the moſt conſiderable and poſſibly the only 
conſtant admixture. 
When we conſider the heterogeneous particles with which 
platina is combined, we need not wonder at the different 
accounts which different writers give of its ſpecific 
| Sie Dr. Lewis ſound, by — hydroſtaticall 
everal different particles, that the gravity compared wa 
that of water was very nearly as ſeventeen to one, never 
leſs than 16.500 nor greater than 17.200. Dr. Pember- 
ton and Mr, Ellicott reported it to be about 17; and 
Dr. Davies found the gravity of a parcel which he tried 
to be 175.233. M. Margraaf ſtates the gravity of platina 
to that of gold as 18% to 19: and Dr. Lewis, having 
taken previous pains to cleanſe and prepare a quantity of 
the larger grains, in order to come as near as pollible to 
the ſpecific weight of the pure platina, found its gravity 
on many trials to be upwards of eighteen ; though the 
microſcope ſtill diſcovered a portion of blackiſh matters in 
the cavities of the grains. Theſe accounts are very diffe- 
rent from thoſe which reſult from the experiments of M. 
de Buffon, and M. Tillet, who affirm, that fin is ſpe- 
cifically lighter than gold by at leaſt an eleventh or twelfth 
part, and that its denſity is a mean between that of gold 
and iron. 
The great weight of platina, Dr. Lewis apprehends, in- 


ſtead of being a proof of its containing gold, aftords | 


rather a preſumption of its being a pouderous body di- 
ſtinct from gold. 
By experiments on this ſubſtance, ſome of the purer 
— of it have been found, by gentle ſtrokes of a flat 
ammer on a ſmooth anvil, to bear extenſion into thin 
plates, without breaking or cracking about the edges; 
and therefore, platina appears to be a malleable metal; 
though different grains feemed to poſſeſs this property in 
a different degree, ſome being more brittle than others, 
aud all being more brittle when red hot than when cold. 
The brittleneſs of thoſe that cracked ſooneſt and were moſt 
eafily reduced to powder is ſuppoſed to proceed from ſome 
accidental cauſe. 
As fuſion is neceſſary for the application of metals to 
aſe, chemiſts have made their utmoſt efforts to melt pla- 


tina. Ihe moſt violent heat which could be raiſed in air- | 
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furnaces, or by the united action of ſever] large be!! 
has been applied repeatedly, and continued a 1 ws, 
without ſucceſs. In all theſe trials the graing of " 
remained unaltered in form and weight, and . rag 
agglutinated to each other, nearly as ſand is by « © Wy 
to violent heat, but ſo ſlightly, that they weis "Ay 
by the ſmalleſt effort. CRIME 
eſſrs. Macquer and Beaume expoſed platina during fi 
days and five nights to the greateſt heat of a laſs. 0 
furnace, which trial did only confirm the unfuſbilc wap 
unalterability of latina by ordinary fires, as it was { = 
to be only a little agglutinated, and its weight to * 
little increaſed; which latter phenomenon has alſo bing 
n 
obſerved by Mr. Margraaf and Dr. Lewis. This increaſ, 
of weight M. Macquer very juſtly ſuſpects to be n 
to the CALCINATION of ſome heterogeneous ſubſtane - 
mixed with the tina. 
Platina has been alſo expoſed to the fire in contact with 
the burning fuel, and yet has come out of the crucih. 
unmelted and unaitered in its form. However Meſs. 
Macquer and Beaume, having expoſed it to the focus fr 
a large burning-glaſs twenty-two inches diameter, and 
of twenty- eight inches focus, melted a little of it in x 
minute. It firſt ſmoked, then emitted ſparks, and 
thoſe parts of it melted well which were expoſed to the 
centre of the focus. Theſe chemiſts carefully examined 
the properties of this platina. The melted parts, they 
obſerve, were diſtinguiſhed from the others by a brilliau- 
ey like that of ſilver, and by a rounded, ſhining, poliſhed 
ſurface, They are caſily flattened upon an anvil, and 
formed into very thin plates without cracking or ſplitting ; 
ſo that theſe grains ſeemed to be much more malleahic 
than platina in its natural ſtate, 'Theſe metals by repeated 
ſtrokes of the hammer became hard and brittle, like all 
other metals, eſpecially gold and ſilver ; and by annealing, 
their malleability was reſtored, as that of other metas 
is alſo by the ſame means. It has heen alſo found, that 
plating is ſuſible by the electric fire; and Dr. Ingenhouſ: 
obſerves, that common fire diminiſhes the magnetical 
virtue of platina, but that electrical fire increaſes it. M. 
de Liſle has lately diſcovered a method of melting platina 
, a 1 g Plalina, 
by diſſolving the crude ſubſtance in aqua regia, precipi- 
tating it from the acid menſtruum by ſal ammoniac, and 
by fuſing this precipitate, without addition, in a double 
crucible, expoſed to the intenſe heat of a ſorge-fire, ex- 
cited by double bellows. M. Morveau has repeated this 
experiment: from ſeventy-two grains of platina he ob- 
tained a regulus, which . 504 grains, and ſeem- 
ed to have undergone a very imperſect fuſion, for it did 
not adhere to the crucible nor take its form ; but ſeemed 
to be the plat ina merely revived: its ſpecific gravity allo 
was found to be to that of water no more than as 10.043 
to 13 but it was found to be nearly as malleable as filver, 
and when it had been ſufficiently hammered, its ſpeciſic 
gravity was found to be to water as 20.170 to I. 
Platina reſiſts as perfectly as gold the action of the vi- 
triolic, marine, and nitrous acids; and, indeed, of any 
pure acid, howfoever applied. "Theſe acids, concentrated 
or diluted, may be boiled for any length of time upon 
platina, without diſſolving an atom of it; but aqua reg{4, 
the proper menſtruum for gold, is alſo the ſolvent of 
Platina, M. Macquer having tried different proportions 
of the nitrous and marine acids, found that an aqua regi!, 
compoſed of equal parts of the two acids, diſſolve moi 
of this metal ;- but i,, appears to require a much 
greater quantity of this ſolvent, in what way loever tt 
prepared, than gold, and to diſſolve with greater difficul- 
ty. The aquaregia, employed by Margraat conſiſted o: 
one part of ſal ammoniac and ſixteen parts of aqua fontis: 
and one ounce of platina required twenty-four ounces 0 
this menſtruum : but ſixteen ounces of the aqua reg 9 
Macquer diflolyed, by digeſtion, oue ounce of Yi, 
and Dr. Lewis, preparing an aqua regia by diluting t*2 
ounces of {trong fmoking ſpirit of nitre with ciglit ounce? 
of water, and abſtracting the mixture from fix ounce? 
of common ſalt, diffolved one ounce of p/aimns with 
fourtcen ounces of the menſtruum; but by performing 
the operation in cloſe veſſels, and by diſtillation and -_ 
hobation, a much leſs quantity of the aqua icgia Won 
hav- been ſufficient. ih 
Solutions of platiua in aqua regia, when ſaturated u 
the metal, which requires conſiderable heat, are of a dun 
almoſt opake, brou u- red colour; when only flight'y e 
pregnated, they are yellow like thoſe ot zold. - 11 
communicate a rich tinge to watery fluids, but, ach 3 
ing to Dr. Lewis, impart no durable colour or ſtain 5 
other bodies; in which reſpect they differ from eg 
of gold: though Macquer obſerves, that, in. 1 
cumſtances, they tinge the ſkin an4 other auimal e 
with a blackiſh-brown colour, and that ether minen je 
this ſolution, by agitation, quickly ſeparates em it, a 
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jon of gold: but this ſact is contrary to the ob- 
tr Dis Lewis, who affirms, that platina is not 


taken up from Its ſolution in aqua regia by ether. Solu- | 


tions of platina axe obſerved to cryſtallize much more 
Gly than thoſe of gold ; and the cryſtals are nauſeous, 
fiehtly acid, and corroſive. 
Patina may be precipitated from its ſolvent by fixed and 
alatile alkalis 3 the precipitates by volatile alkalis being 
if a dark kind of red colour, are conſiderably ſparkling, 
put thoſe of the fixed being of a paler dull reddiſh, with 
Vetle brilliancy. M. Margraaf has diſcovered, that the 
mineral alkali produces no precipitation at all. 'The ſame 
writer alſo obſerves, that when ſolution of platina is 
mixed and ſaturated with a lixivium of fixed alkali that 
has been calcined with blood, it yields a fine blue preci- 
tate, which in certain circumſtances proves as beautiful 
1: the belt Pruſſian BLUE : count de Milly has made a 
Gmilar obſervation, and inferred from it that iron is a 
conſtituent part of p/atina : but probably the platina which 
theſe gentlemen uſed was impure ; more eſpecially as M. 
Morveau has ſince found, that no Pruſhan blue was form- 
ed on the addition of phlogiſticated alkali, if the expe- 
riment was made with thoſe particles of the platina that 
were inſenſible to the magnet. 
It has ſufficiently appeared by many experiments, that 
„tina is not only of itſelf refraftory in the fire, but ob- 
{tinately reſiſts the additions and managements, by which 
every other known metallic body is corroded, diſſolved, 
or changed into a vitreous ftate, Neither borax, nor al- 
kali, nor nitre, which calcines all the known metallic bo- 
dies, except gold, filver, and mercury, nor common ſalt, 
nor vitriolic ſalts, nor the eſſential ſalts of urine, nor the 
phoſphoric acid, nor the black flux, nor ſulphur, nor 
carthy bodies, nor vitreous bodies, produce any material 
alteration in platina. However, Dr. Lewis diſcovered 
that the liver of ſulphur is capable of diflolving p/atina, 
a5 it alſo does gold by fuſion. 
ating, like gold, is capable of being alloyed with all 
metals, and in theſe alloys exhibits intereſting pheno- 
mena. We arc indebted to Dr. Lewis ſor many import- 
ant facts and obſervations to this purpoſe; the principal 
of which we ſhall here ſubjoin. Platina appears to be 
capable of amalgamating with mercury, though with 
diticulty, and after long trituration in a ſolution of com- 
mon ſalt with water, and a few drops of ſpirit of falt ; 
part of it being diſſolved by the mercury, and the undiſ- 
ſolved parts coated with it. Equal parts of platina and 
biſmuth being dropped into a mixture of black flux, and 
common ſalt fuſed in a crucible, and being urged with a 
quick fire ſtrongly excited by bellows, melted together in 
a few minutes; and the latina was ſo blended with the 
biſmuth, that no grain of it could be ſeen. All the com- 
poſitions of platina, with different proportions of biſ- 
muth, were extremely brittle; and on expoſure to the 
air changed from a dull greyiſh colour to a yellowiſh, 
purpliſh or bluiſh, and at length to a purpliſh black. 
Platina may be melted with tin in the fame manner, in 
all proportions, from equal parts of the two metals ro 
twenty-four of tin; and it appears from ſeveral alloys of 
this kind, that p/atina diminiſhes the malleability of tin, 
renders 1ts texture coarſer, and debaſes or darkens its co- 
lour more or lefs, as the platina is in greater or leſs pro- 
portion. And the malleability poſſeſſed by both metals 
leparately, is deſtroyed by their combination, when the 
#/a:ira is about one-third of the tin, oc upwards. | 
Lead alſo may be alloyed in different proportions with 
}-«t:a, nearly as tin may; with this difference, that a 
much greater fire is neceflary for the formation of this 
latter alloy, eſpecially when the quantity of platina is 
cat. The metal, reſulting from it, has a leafy or 
fibrous texture, and a dark colour, ſomewhat approach- 
ing to a purple or blue; or it has a diſpoſition to acquire 
theſe colours ſpeedily in the air, and changes at length 
into black, When the two metals, fuſed together, are 
left in a crucible to cool, a conſiderable part of the pla- 
ina ſeparates, and falls to the bottom. 
Plating allo melts with arſenic, as Scheffer obſerved, and 
Lewis has confirmed; but leſs perfectly than with other 
metals; but it is next to impoſſible to fuſe it ſuſſiciently, 
in order to its being poured out into a mould. All the 
arſcnicated pieces are very brittle, internally of a greyiſh 
colour, and a looſe granulated texture; and they retain 
lame appearance for many years. 
f all metallic matters zinc may be moſt eaſily alloyed 
with p/atina, and molt eſfectually diſſolved by fuſion. 
i Lewis obſerved, that theſe alloys did not appear very 
x crent from pure zinc ; but that when the proportion 
Mliatina is conſiderable, their grain is cloſer, their co- 
tür is leſs clear, and more bluiſh than that of zinc 
zwey do not tarniſh, nor change colour, by expoſure to 


* * they are harder than zinc, and have not the 


cabllity of this ſemi-mertal. With regulus of anti- | 
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| mony, platina formed a darker and harder compound than 


the pure regulus. 

Silver and platina may be melted and alloyed together in 
equal parts with a very violent fire. 'The alloy, thus 
formed, is much harder and darker-coloured than filver, 
and of a large grain, although it preſerves ſome ductility. 
Theſe qualities are leſs ſenſible when one part of platina 
is added to ſeven parts of filver ; but this alloy is till 
coarſer grained and leſs white than filver. This coarſe- 
neſs of grain ſhews an imperfe& union; and, indeed, 
fhlver and platina do not ſeem to unite very perfectly; 
for Dr. Lewis obſerves, that when the alloy of theſe two 
metals was leſt, after fuſion, in the crucible, a conſider- 
able part of the platina was ſeparated, and ſunk to the 
bottom. The platina did not appear to communicate any 
good quality to the filver, excepting a greater hardneſs. 
Gold and platina may be combined in various propor- 
tions, with considerable heat; and from ſeveral experi- 
ments Dr. Lewis concludes, that p/atina diminiſhes the 
malleability of gold much leſs than it does that of the 
other malleable metals; and infinitely leſs than lead, tin, 
iton, and the brittle metals do that of gold; that in con- 
ſiderable proportions it debaſes the colour of gold far 
more than the uſual alloy, communicating a peculiar and 
remarkably ill colour; and that it both hardens and de- 
baſes the colour of ſtandard gold, with copper alloy, 
much more than fine gold; that in ſmall proportions, as 
one forty-ſeventh and downwards, it does not ſenſibly 


injure either the colour or malleability of gold, and con- 


ſequently, that large proportions of platina mixed with 
gold, are diſcoverable at fight ; but that ſmall propor- 
tions, if perfectly united with the gold, will not betray 
themſelves either to the eye, or in the workman's hands. 
Copper ſeems to be moſt improved by being alloyed with 
platina, When, indeed, a large proportion of platina is 
added to copper, as equal parts or two-thirds, the alloy 
is hard, brittle, and coarſe ; but when a leſs quantity of 
platina is added, as from + to 243, or even leſs, a golden- 
coloured copper is produced, very malleable, barder, 
ſuſceptible of a finer poliſh, ſmoother grained, and much 
leſs ſubject to calcination and ruſt than pure copper. 
Dr. Lewis was not able to fuſe forged iron with platina, 
but he alloyed platina with caſt IK oN, by throwing one 
part of platina to four parts or more of the iron, when 
it was juſt beginning to flow. 
This alloy was much harder, and much leſs ſubject to 
ruſt, than pure iron, and ſuſceptible of a very fine po- 
liſh. The ſame ingenious philoſopher combined platina 
at the ſame time with two metallic matters, ſuch as braſs 
compoſed of copper and zinc, and bronze compoſed of 
copper and tin. 'The latter alloy was hard, and capable 
of receiving a fine poliſh; equal parts of platina and 
braſs formed a compound very hard and very brittle, ca- 
pable of receiving a very fine poliſh, and not ſubject to 
tarniſh. This metal might be advantageouſly employed 
for the ſpecula of teleſcopes. 
The cupellation of platina was one of the moſt deſirable 
diſcoveries with regard to this ſubſtance; becauſe on the 
ſucceſs of this operation depended our obtaining compact 
and malleable maſſes of pure platina, in the ſame ſtate 
with a metal which has been well fuſed, and of which 
all forts of utenſils might be made, either by caſting or 
forging. Dr. Lewis made many unſucceſsful experi- 
ments with this view ; the proceſs of cupelling with lead 
went on well at firft, but as the quantity of lead dimi- 
niſhed, the matter became leſs fuſible, and required a 
ſtronger fire, till at laſt it could not, with the greateſt 
degree of heat, be made to flow at all. The regulus ob- 
tained was always dark-coloured, rough, and brittle, and 
weighing more than the platina oiiginally N 
Meflrs. Scheffer and Margraaf were equally unſuccelsful 
with Dr. Lewis; Meſſrs. Macquer and Beaume tried 
what might be effected by a long duration of fire, and, 
therefore, they kept che matter expoſed to a violent fire 
for about fifty hours, and in this way they obtained p/a- 
tina, which, though tarniſhed and rough in its ſurface, 
was entirely white and ſhining, eaſily ſeparable from the 
cupel, and a little diminiſhed in weight, which atforded 
a certain proof that no lead remained in it. This p/atina 
was alſo ductile, and capable of extenſion under the 
hammer. Dr. Lewis e the ſame kind of proceſs, 
and uſing vehement fires for twenty hours or more, ſuc- 
ceeded in obtaining p/atina, ſo much diſengaged ſrom 
the lead, as to be malleable ; but he obſerves that the 
ſucceſs of the operation very much depends upon ſpread- 
ing the metal thin upon the bottom of the cupel; the 
thinner the metalline plates, the ſooner and the more ef- 
fectually were they freed from the lead, and rendered 
malleable. How far, he ſays, the diſſipation of lead or 
biſmuth may be practicable on maſſes of a conſiderable 
thickneſs, his experiments have not abſolutely deter- 
mined, M. Macquer ſcems to make no doubt that pla- 
tina 
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tiza may thus be rendered manageable by the workmen 
in large quantities, fo as to furniſh us with burning con- 
caves, ſpecula for teleſcopes, innumerable veſſels and 
utenſils for chemical and culinary uſes, and almoſt all the 
works of the lockſmith. He obſerves, that platina would 
for theſe purpoſes be an excellent material, as its vivid 
and brilliant poliſh is never tarnifhed by any kind of ruſt, 
and as it not only reſiſts the action of air, water, fire, 
acids, and the voracious metals, as well as the pureſt 
gold does, but joins to theſe admirable qualities a pro- 
erty ſtill more precious, which gold wants, viz. the 
orce and hardneſs of ion 
The affinities of platina, as Rated by Dr. Lewis, are as 
follow ; obſerving, that the body placed uppermolt is al- 
ways underſtood to have a greater affinity to that which 
is immediately under it than to the third or lowermoſt. 


t. Mercury. 2. Mercury. 3. Platina. 4. Aqua regia. 5. * regla. 
Plating. Gold. Lead. inc. ron. 
Lead. Plating. Iron. Plating. Plating. 
R Aqua 8. Aqua 9. Aq. to. Aqua 
6. Plitins. g reyia. is. £ rey. regia. 
Aqua regia, and ſolution} Copper. Tin. Mercury. Nickel. 
of iron vitriol 3 Platine. Platina. Platina, Platina. 


Gold. 


One of the moſt important advantages bitherto obtained 
from the experiments made upon this metal, is that of 
preſerving the ſineneſs and value of gold, and preventing 
it from being frauamently debeſed by the admixture of a 
body ſo much retembling itte. The principal methods 
of diſtinguiſhing any mixture of p/uiing and gold, and 
of ſ{cparatiny them from one another, ate as follow : the 
firſt is by uniting a mixture of plating and gold with mer- 
cury, an gtinding the amalgam ior a conſiderable time 
with water, in which proceis the pt, will be gradu- 
ally thrown out, and the gold retained by the quickſilver. 
Another method is by mixing a few drops of a folution 
of platina with. above a hundred times the quantity of a 
ſolution of gold, and gradually adding a pure fixt alka- 
line ſalt as long as it occaſions any efferveſcence or pre- 
cipitation. The remaining liquor in this cafe wii be fo 
vellow, that it has been judged the platine would difco- 
ver itſelf, though its proportion had been leſs than a 
thouſandth part of that of ge A third mode of ſepa- 
rating platiza and gold is that of precipitation, by means 
of mineral fixed alkali; for when this alkali is mixed 
with a ſolution of gold containing platixa, the gold alone 
is precipitated, and all the platina remains diſſolved. 
Another method is by precipitation of the platina with 
ſa! ammoniac : for this purpoſe to a ſolution of the me- 
ta) in aqua regia, add a ſmall quantity of the ſolution of 
ſal ammoniac in water; and if the gold contained any 
plating, the liquor will inſtantly grow turbid, and a fine 
yellow or reddiſh precipitate will quickly fall to the bot- 
tom ; if the gold were pure, no precipitation or change 
of tranſparency would enſue. The % method of ſe- 
paration is by means of inflammable 1:quors : let the 
compound to be examined be diſſolved in aqua regia, the 
ſolution mingled with twice its quantity or more of rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, and the mixture ſuffered to land 
for ſome days in a glaſs ſlightly covered, the gold will 
riſe to the ſurface, leaving the u diſſolved. Other- 
wiſc, add to the ſolution of the metal in aqua regia about 
half its quantity of any colourleſs eſſential oil; thake 
them well together, and ſuffer them to teſt, the oil will 
riſe immediately to the ſurface, carrying the gold with ic, 
and leave the p/atina diſſolved in the acid under it. Or, 
the gold may be taken up ſtill more readily and moce per- 
fectly by ether, or the ethereal ſpirit of wine. But after 
all, the moſt effeQtual and advantageous method of pu- 
rifying GOL Þ from the metallic bodies commonly found 
mixed with it appears to be by diiolving it in aqua regia, 
and precipitating with a large proportion of a filtered ſo- 
lution of green vitriol: the ſame proceſs ſerves for puri- 
fying it from plalina; the vitriolic ſolution precipitating 
the gold, and leaving the platina difſolved. This pro- 
perty, which platina poſſeſſes, of being precipitated by 
green vitriol, was firſt diſcovercd by Mr Scheffer. 

From all the preceding properties of p/a/;1a, and other 
circumitances enumerated by Dr. Lewis, Scheffer, Mar- 
graaf, Macquer, Beaume, &c. we may infer, that pla- 
tina is a mineral ſubſtance, whoſe metallic aſpect, great 
weight, malleability, and perfect miſcibility with all the 
common metallic bodies, are ſufficient characters of its 
being a true metal; which abides fixed and uncalcined 
in the ſtrongeſt fires, is no wife ſcorified by nitre, or by 
lead or biſmuth, nor diflolved by vitreous bodies, and 
which is, therefore, a perfect metal of the ſame claſs 
with gold and ſilver, and, perhaps, more perſect or leſs 
altetable than they; which with the colour of ſilver, poſ- 
ſeſſes the ſpecific weight and ſeveral other of the moſt 
diſcriminating properties of gold; reſiſting, equally with 
gold, _ agents, which diſcolour, corrode, diſſolve, 
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or ſcorify ſilver, and the baſe metals, as air and fi 
reous exhalations, the nitrous, marine, and vitrioli uiphy. 
both in their liquid ſtate, and when reſolved b "es 
fume, and leber and antimony in fuſion, Wit LY 
valuable properties, it adds ſome to gold itſelf, * cle 
both leſs ſoft and leſs fuſible, which no other allo a it 
ſo that hence a due proportion of it bids fair to lo — 

thoſe inconveniencies, which the enamellers Ea * 

of, when they work upon plates either of fine _— 
of alloyed gold. But, thongh platina undoubteq! be. 
longs to the ſame genus of bodies with gold and Gl ; 
of which genus no more than theſe three ſpecies — 
been hitherto diſcovered ; and though it agrees with * 
in many of its diſtinctive properties, yet there are 4 
important characters in which it remarkably differs "Tac 
gold. Its white colour; its want of fuſtbiliry; the fin 
gular alterations which it produces in ſome ot the oiher 
metals, and in gold itſelf ; its being dithcultly and ſpa. 
ringly acted upon by hepar ſulphuris, by which gold i 
plentifully diffolved ; its ſolution in aqua regia giving no 
ſtain to the ſubſtances which by ſolutions of pold are 
tinged ted or purple; its being in part precipitated from 
its folution by {al ammoniac, which does not in the leaſt 
precipitate gold; its being precipitated only partially by 
vegetable fixed alkalis, and by volatile alkahs, and not 
in the leaſt by the mineral alkali, or by ſoiuticn of green 
vitriol, by all which gold is precipitated entirely ; its 
precipitates by alkalis having nothing of the fulminating 
power, which precipitates of gold poſſeſs in a more emi. 
nent degree than any other known kind of matter; its 
ſolutions in aqua regia ſuffering no decompoſition {rom 
eſſential oils or ether, by both which gold is imbibed from 
the acid, nor from inflammable ſpirits, by which gold 1s 
revived and thrown out in its proper ſorm; its being re. 
jected, on trituration, from its ſolution in quickbver, 
while gold is retained and continues diflolved ; its being 
ſeparable from gold, in virtue of theſe diverſitics of if 
finity, without augmentation or diminu'ion of either me- 
tal, as eaſily and as perfectly as any one mctal is [{rparble 
from any other, are characters abundantly more th.n ſuf. 
ficient for eſtabliſhing a ſpecific ditference between 5. 
tina and gold. However, there are ſome authors who 
ſtill maintain, that pat ina is not a true metal, or ſemi- 
metal, of a peculiar kind: Vogel appichends that it is 4 
mixed mineral; the drofs of the amalgamation-u ors ia 
which gold is ſeparated by quickfilver from a ore. 
De Buffon ſuppoſes platina to be a compound of gold 
and iron, ſuch as would reſult from a con:bination dt 
theſe metals in the proportion of three-fourths of the 
former to one of the latter, formed by the action of ſom: 
volcano, or by the water which has ſeized upon thel-. 
two metals in a ſtate of diſſolution, and united them in 
the ſorm under which they actually appear in plating. 
The principal arguments he alledges in favour of this ly- 
potheſis are, that platina has neither the ductility nor 
malleability that conſtitute the character of all metals; 
that its (ſpecific gravity is leſs than others have ſuppoſcd, 
and that the ferruginous ſand, which is ſo abundant in 
all the ſpecimens of platina, is not peculiar to that ſub- 
ſtance, ot to the mincs from which it is taken, as he has 
found a matter of the ſame nature, though in very ſmall 
quantities, in ſeveral iron mines. Supplement, ubi ſu- 
pra. See on the ſubject of this article Dict. Chem. att. 
Platina, and particularly the compiete hiſtory and ans- 
lyſis of it by Dr. Lewis in his Commercium Philoſophico- 
Technicum, &c. p. 443-612. 

PLATONIA, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 
modern Grecks to the prox of Ariſtotle, and of othet 
ancient writers in that layguage. This is the cer e- 
tyceros, or broad-horned (tag. Some have tranſlated this 
dama, but they arc to be underſtood in this as meaning 
the dama of their own times, not that of the ancients; 
that being the %s, or chamois-goat, not any animal 
of the ſtag kind, nor by any means meriting that title. 

PLA'VONIC, ſomething that relates to Plato, his ſchool, 
philoſophy, opinions, or the like. Ws 

PLATONIc bodies are the ſame with what we otherwiſe cal 
REGULAR bodies. ; : 

PLATOXIC /ove denotes a pure fpiritual affection, ſubſiſting 
between the different ſexes, abſtracted from all carnal ” 

etites, and regarding no other object but the mind, al 
its beauties: or it is even a fincere diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip, ſubſiſting between perſons of the ſame ſex, - 
ſtrated from any ſelfiſh views, and regarding no one 
object but the perſon. 
The term took its riſe from the philoſopher Plato, 
nuous advocate for cach kind. oo 
The world has a long time laughed at Plato's moons © 
love and friendſhip. In effect, they appear artant 8 
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meras, contrary to the intentions of nature, and \ wall 
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ſiſtent with the great law of ſelf-preſervation ; hic 
and friendſhip are beth ultimate ly re 
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wherein the ſtars and conſtellations return to their former 
aces, in reſpect of the equinoxes. | 

The Platonie year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 25816; 
according to icciolus, 25920; and according to Caſſini, 
24600 years. | f | 1 
This period, which is more than five times the age of the 
world, once accompliſhed, it was an opinion among the 
ancients, that the world was to begin anew, and the fame 
ſeries of things to return again. 

PLATONISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato, and 
his ſollowers, with regard to philoſophy, &c. 
The founder of this ſyſtem of philoſophy, Plato, the ſon 
of Ariſto, was an Athenian, related by his father to 
Codrus, and by his mother to Solon; born on the fe- 
venth of 'Tharg-lion, in the eighty-ſeventh Olympiad, 
about the year of the world 3625, who, after having 
ſpent his youth in exerciſes of the body, painting, poetry, 
rhetoric, and muſic, became a diſciple of Socrates. Af- 
ter his maſter's death, he applied himſelf to Cratylus and 
Hermogenes; till, being a maſter of the Greek pbiloſo- 
phy, he travelled into Italy, where he learnt alſo that of 
the Pythagoreans. Thence he proceeded into Egypt; 
where, in ſeveral years reſidence, he became fully ac- 
quainted with the ſecrets of the Egyptian prieſts. 
At his ceturn to Athens he began to retail the ſtock of 
learning he had collected, among his countrymen ; phi- 
loſophizing daily in the Academy, a delicious villa in the 
neighoourhood of that city. And hence his diſciples, 
among whom were Xenocrates, Ariſtotle, Lycurgus, De- 
moſthenes, and Ifocrates, were called Academics. In 
phyſics, he chiefly followed Heraclitus ; in,ethics and 
politics, Socrates; and in metaphyſics, Pythagoras. 
After his death, at the age of eighty-one years, two of 
the principal of his diſciples, Ariſtotle and Xenocrates, 
continuing his office, and teaching, the one in the Aca- 
demy, the other in the Lycæum, formed two ſects, un- 
der different names, though, in other reſpeQs, the ſame ; 
the one retaining the denomination of ACADEMICS, the 
other aſſuming that of PerryaTETICS. 
In aſter-times, about the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, 
the followers of Plato quittcd the title of Academiſis, and 
took that of Platoni/ts. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been at Alexandria, in Egypt, that 
they firſt aſſumed their new title, after having reſtored 
the ancient academy, and re-eſtabliſhed Plato's ſenti- 
ments; which, in proceſs of time, had many of them 
been laid aſide. 
Porphyry, Plotin, Iamblichus, Proclus, and Plutarch, 
are thoſe who acquired the greateſt reputation among the 
Greek Platoniſts; and, among the Latins, Apuleius and 
Chalcidius. Among the Hebrews, Philo Judæus. The 
modern Platoniſts own Plotin the founder, at leaſt the 
reformer, of their ſect. 
The Platonic philoſophy appears very conſiſtent with the 
Moſaic 3 and a great party of the primitive fathers follow 
the neon of that philoſopher, as being favourable to 
Chriſtianity. Juſtin is of opinion, that Plato could not 
learn many things which he has ſaid in his works, from 
mere natural reaſon ; but thinks he might have learnt 
them from the books of Moſes, which he might have 
read when in Egypt. 
Hence Numenius the Pythagorean expreſly calls Plato 
the Attic Maſes, and upbraids him with plagiariſm ; be- 
cauſe he ſtole his doctrine about the world and God from 
the books of Moſes. 
Theodoret ſays expreſly, that he has nothing good and 
commendadle about the Deity, and his worſhip, but what 
he ſtole from the Hebrew theology z and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus calls him the Hebrew philoſopher. 
Gale is very particular in his proof of the point, that Plato 
borrowed his philoſophy from the Scriptures, either im- 
mediately, or by means of tradition; and, beſide the au- 
thority of the ancient writers, he brings ſome „ 
from the thing itſelf. As, e. gr. Plato's confeſlion, that 
the Greeks borrowed their knowledge of the one infinite 
God, from an ancient people, better and nearer to God 
than they; by which people, our author makes no doubt, 

e meant the Jews, from his account of the ſtate of in- 

nocence; as, that man was born of the earth, that he 
was naked, that he enjoyed a truly happy ſtate, that he 
converſed with brutes, &c. In effect, from an examen 
of all the parts of Plato's philoſophy, phyſical, metaphy- 


cal, and ethical, this author finds, in every one, evident 


characters of its ſacred original. 

As to the manner of the creation, Plato teaches, that the 

world Was made according to a certain exemplar, or idea, 

in the divine Architects mind. And all things in the 

antverſe, in like manner, he ſhews, do depend on the ef- 
cacy of eternal ideas. This ideal world is thus ex- 


Plained by Didymus : « Plato ſuppoſes certain patterns 
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PLATONIC year, Of the great year, is a period of time de- | 
termined by the revolution of the equinoxes, or the fpace 


* 


— 


&« or exemplars, of all ſenſible things, which he calls 
« ideas; and, as there wy be various impreflions taken 
« off from the ſame ſeal, ſo, he fays, are there a vaſt 


number of natures exiſting from each idea.“ This idea 


he ſuppoſes to be an eternal eſſence, and to occaſion the 
ſeveral EP in nature to be ſuch as itſelf is. And that 
moſt beautiful and perfect idea, which comprehends all 
the reft, he maintains to be the world. "0 
Farther, Plato teaches that the univerſe is an intelligent 
animal, conſiſting of a body and a ſoul, which he calls 
deloy yerrſlov, the generated God, by way of diſtinction from 
the vc, or immutable eſſence, who was the cauſe of the 
generated God, or the univerſe. 

According to Platoz there were two ſorts of inferior and 
derivative gods; the mundane gods, all of which had a 
temporary generation with the world ; and the ſupra- 
mundane eternal gods, which were all of them, one ex- 
cepted, produced from that one, and dependent on it as 
their cauſe. It is obſerved by the learned Dr. Cudworth, 
that though ſome of the ancient fathers impute to Plato 
the opinion, that matter was an unmade ſelf-exiſtent be- 
ing, there ſeems to be no ſufficient ground for their ſo 
doing; and Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proclus, and other 
Platoniſts, do not only profeſſedly oppoſe the ſame as 
falſe, but alſo as that which was Ainbnant from Plato's 
principles. However, he acknowledges, that Plato did 
afſert a plurality of gods, meaning animated or intellec- 
tual beings, or dzmons, ſuperior to men, to whom ho- 
nour and worſhip are due, and applying the appellation 
to the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and alſo to the earth. Ne- 
vertheleſs he aſſerts, at the ſame time, that there was 
one ſupreme God, the ſelf-originated being, the maker 
of the heaven and earth, and of all thoſe other gods. 
He alſo maintains, that the Pſyche, or univerſal mun- 
dane ſoul, which is a ſelf- moving principle, and the im- 
mediate cauſe of all the motion which is in the world, 
was neither eternal nor ſelf-exiſtent, but made or pro- 
duced by God in time; and above this ſelf-moving 
Pſyche, but ſubordinate to the ſupreme Being, and de- 
rived by emanation from him, which he calls 29 &, and x 
aryabey, the good, he ſuppoſes an immoveable Nous or in- 
tellect, which was properly the Demiurgus, or former 
of the world. 

The firſt matter whereof this body of the univerſe was 
formed, he obſerves, was a rude indigeſted heap, or chaos : 
now, adds he, the creation was a mixed production; and 
the worldis the reſult of a combination of neceſſityand un- 
derſtanding, i. e. of matter, which he calls neceſſity, and 
the divine wiſdom : yet ſo that mind doth rule over ne- 
ceſſity; and to this neceſſity he aſcribes the introduction 
and prevalence both of moral and natural evil; main- 
taining, however, that the evils reſulting ſrom the neceſ- 
ſity of imperfeCt beings are over-ruled by Mind or God 
for good. 

The principles, or elements, which Plato lays down, are 
fire, air, water, and earth. | 

He ſuppoſes two heavens, the empyrean, which ke takes 
to be of a fiery nature, and to be inhabited by angels, 
&c. and the fry heaven, which he teaches is not ada- 
mantine, or ſolid, but liquid and ſpirable. 

With regard to the human ſoul, Plato maintained its 
tranſmigration, and conſequently its future immortality 
and pre- exiſtence. He aſſerted, that human fouls are 
here in a lapſed ſtate, and that fouls ſinning ſhould fall 
down into theſe earthly bodies. Euſebius expreſly ſays, 
that Plato held the ſoul to be ungenerated, and to be de- 
rived by way of emanation from the firſt cauſe. 

His phyſics, or doctrine de corpore, is chiefly laid down 
in his Timzus, where he argues on the properties of 
body in a geometrical manner; which Ariſtotle takes oc- 
caſion to reprehend in him. His doctrine de mente is 
delivered in his tenth book of Laws, and his Parme- 
nides. 

St. Auguſtine commends the Platonic Zane and 
even ſays, that the Platoni/s were not far from Chrif- 
tianity. He adds, that the generality of the new Pla- 
toniſis of his time embraced the faith; and he expreſſ 
acknowledges, that it was by means of the Platonic ſyſ- 
tem he was able to underſtand the doctrine of the trinity. 
Juſtin Martyr profeſſes, that Plato's doctrine was of the 
utmolt advantage to him, in helping him to believe the 
myſteries of the Chriſtian faith. 'To which it may be 
added, that it was, in good meaſure, by Plato's help, 
that Origen conſuted Celſus. 

Indeed, the late author of Platoniſme Devoile carries 
things to an extravagan: length, when he centends, that 
the dogmata of our religion are only the opinions of 
Plato; that the fathers give us nothing of the myſteries 
thereof, but what they learnt from him; and that Chriſ- 
tianity is only Platoni/m veiled, or covered ovet. To 
which opinion, however, M. le Clerc ſeems allo a little 


inclined. 
11 Q_ It 


Tt is certain, that moſt of the celebrated fathers were 
Platoniſts, and borrowed many of their explanations of 
ſcripture from the Platonic ſyſtem. In order to account 
for this fact, we may obſerve, that, towards the condlu- 
ſion of the ſecond century, a new ſect of philoſophers, 
called the modern, or later Platonics, aroſe of a ſudden, 
ſpread with amazing rapidity through the greateſt part of 
the Roman empire, ſwallowed up almoſt all the other 
ſes, and proved extremely detrimental to Chriſtianity. 
The ſchool of Alexandria in Egypt, inſlituted by Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, renewed and reformed the Platonic 
philoſophy. The votaries of this ſyſtem diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the title of Platonics, becauſe they thought 
that the ſentiments of Plato, concerning that moſt noble 
part of r which has the Deity and things in- 
viſible for its objects, were much more rational and ſub- 
lime than thoſe of the other philoſophers. This new 
ſpecies of Platoniſm was embraced by ſuch of the Alex- 
andrian Chriſtians as were deſirous to retain, with the 
rofeſſion of the Goſpel, the title, the dignity, and the 
habit of philoſophers. Ammonius Saccas was its prin- 
cipal founder, who was ſucceeded by his diſciple Ploti- 
nus, as he was by Porphyry, the chief of thoſe formed 
in his ſchool. From the time of Ammonius until the 
ſixth century, this was almoſt the only ſyſtem of philo- 
ſophy that was publicly taught at Alexandria. It was 
brought into Greece by Plutarch, who renewed at Athens 
the celebrated Academy, from whence iſſued many il- 
luſtrious philoſophers. The general principle on which 
this ſect was founded, however the partizans of it might 
differ with reſpect to particular opinions, was, that truth 
was to be . with the utmoſt liberty, and to be col- 
lected from all the different ſyſtems in which it lay dif- 
perſed. None, however, who were ambitious co be 
ranked among theſe new Platoniſts, called in queſtion 
the main doQtrines ; thoſe, for example, which regarded 
the exiſtence of one God, the fountain of all things ; 
the eternity of the world ; the dependance of matter 
upon the Supreme Being; the nature of ſouls ; the plu- 
rality of gods; the method of interpreting the popular 
ſuperſtitions, &c. 
In the fourth century, under the reign of Valentinian, a 
dreadful ſtorm of perſecution aroſe againſt the Pla- 
tonilts z many of whom, being accuſed of magical prac- 
tices, and other heinous crimes, were capitally convicted. 
In the ſiſth century Proclus gave new life to the doctrine 
of Plato, and reſtored it to its former credit in Greece ; 
with whom concurred many of the Chriſtian doctors, 
who adopted the Platonic ſyſtem. The Platonic philo- 
ſophers were, in general, oppoſers of Chriſtianity z but 
in the ſixth century, Chalcidius gave the pagan ſyſtem 
ai evangelical aſpect; and thoſe who, before it became 
the religion of the ſtate, ranged themſelves under the 
itandard of Plato, and repaired to that of Chriſt, with- 
out any conſiderable change of their ſyſtem. Under the 
emperor Juſtinian, who iſſued a particular edict, prohi- 
biting the teaching of philoſophy at Athens, which edit 
ſeems to have been levelled at modern Platoni/m, all the 
celebrated philoſophers of this ſet took refuge among 
the Perſians, who were, at that time, the enemies of 
Rome; and though they returned from their voluntary 
exile, when the peace was concluded between the Per- 
fians and Romans, A. D. 533, they could never recover 
their former credit, nor obtain the direction of the pub- 
lic ſchools. Thus, ſays Moſheim, expired that famous 
ſet, which was diſtinguiſhed by the title of the modern 
or later Platonics, and which, for a ſeries of ages, had 
produced ſuch diviſions and tumults in the Chriſtian 
church, and which had been, in other reſpects, prejudi- 
cial to the intereſts and progreſs of the Goſpel. For a 
farther account of this ſect, Be EcLEcrics. 
Platoniſm, however, prevailed among the Greeks, and 
was by them, and particularly by Gemiſtius Pletho, in- 
troduced into Italy, and eſtablithed, under the auſpices 
of Coſmo de Medicis, about the year 1439; who or- 
dered Marſilius Ficinus to tranſlate into Latin the works 
of the moſt renowned Platoniſts. 
PLATONISTS. See PLaToNnisM, and ACADEMICS. 
PLATOON, or PLoTrTooN, formed, by corruption, of 
the French pelaton, a bottom, or clue, of thread, in War, 
a ſmall body of men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, 
and placed between the ſquadrons of horſe, to ſuſtain 
them; or in ambuſcades, ſtraits, and defiles, where 
there is not room for whole battalions, or regiments. 
Platoons are alſo uſed when they form the hollow ſquare, 
to ſtrengthen the angles. | 
The grenadiers are generally poſted in platoons.. 
A battalion is generally divided into ſixteen platoons, ex- 
cluſive of the grenadiers, which form two or four platoons 
more, as occaſion may require. 
PLATOON firing. See FIRING. 
PLAT'TS, on Beard a Ship. Sce Plats. 


PLE 


PLATYCEROS ovis; in Natural H; "PF 
by e _ 8 others to . Peter pre 
commonly called ov:s | , 
Porn a 7 vis laticauda, or the broad-tail.) 

PLATYOPHTHALMON, a name given by ſome 
mony, from its uſe among the ladies of old 
make their eye-brows broad and black. 

PLATYRYNCHOS, in 7chthyelegy, a name 
to the Nx Ass, or ne/e, a freſh water fiſh 
Danube, and molt of the large rivers in 
much reſembling the chub. 

n See Mvuscie. 
+ATYSTERNOS, a word uſed by the old : 
expreſs a perſon with a very biced that or — ” 

PLAUSUS, among the Romans. See AcclAuAT10 

PLAY, /uſus. See Gamer, and Gamixs. 25 

PLA x, in the Deofrine of Chances, is uſed for the probabi 

0 7 abi- 
lity of the play's ending in a given number of games 

Play, in Poetry, &c. Sce Drama, TRactpy, C 
MEDY, &c. ON” 

PLay-HouUsE. See THEATRE, AMPHITHBATRE, Sec 

The moſt ancient Engliſh p/az-houſes were the Curtain bn 
Shoreditch, and the "Theatre. In the time of Shakſpeare 
who commenced a dramatic writer about the vcar 1592, 
there were no leſs than ten theatres open, four private 
houſes, and fix that were called public theatres. Moſt 
if not all of Shakſpeare's plays, were performed either at 
the Globe, which was an hexagonal building, partly 
open to the weather, and partly covered with reeds, on 
the ſouthern fide of the river 'thamcs, called the "EY 
ſide, and a public theatre, where they always aQted by 
day-light; or at the theatre in Black-triars, which was 4 
private play-heuſe, and where plays were uſually repre- 
ſented by candle-light. Both theſe belonged to the ſame 
company of comedians, viz. his majeſty's ſcrvants, which 
title they aſſumed after a licence had been granted to 
them by king James, in 1603; having before this time 
been called the ſervants of the lord chamberlain. The 
exhibitions at the Globe ſeem to have been calculated 
chiefly for the lower claſs of people, and thoſe at Black- 
friars for a more ſelect and judicious audience. The 
former was a ſummer, and the latter a winter theatre. 
Many of our ancient dramatic pieces were performed in 
the yards of carriers' inns, in which, in the beginning 
of queen Elizabeth's reign, the comedians, who then 
firſt united themſclves in companies, erected an occa- 
ſional ſtage. The form of theſe temporary play-houſes 
ſeems to be preſerved in our modern theatre. Many cir- 
cumſtances concur to render it probable, that our an- 
cient theatres, in general, were only furniſhed with cur- 
rains, which opened in the middle, and a fingle ſcenc 
compoſed of tapeſtry, ſometimes ornamented with pic- 
tures. In the year 1605 Inigo Jones exhibited an enter- 
tainment at Oxford, in which moveable ſcenes were 
uſed ; but they were not then uſed in the public theatres. 
When Sir William Davenant firſt opened, by virtue of 
his patent, the duke of York's theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
fields, in the ſpring of the year 1662, with one of his 
own plays, the Siege of Rhodes, then ſcenes made their 
firſt appearance upon the Engliſh ſtage ; and about the 
ſame time actreſſes were alſo introduced, probably by 
him, in imitation of the foreign theatres ; and Mrs. Bet- 
terton is ſaid to have been the firſt woman that appeared 
on the Engliſh ſtage. Before this time, female characters 
were repreſented by boys or young men. In the time of 
Shakſpeare plays began at one o'clock in the afternoon, 
and the exhibition was uſually finiſhed in two hours; 
and ſo late as 1667, they commenced at three o'clock. 
See Malone's Supplemental Obſervations to dtcevens 5 
edition of Shakſpeare. 
If any perſons ſhall in plays, &c. jeſtingly or prophanely 
uſe the name of God, they ſhall forteit 10%. Stat. J. 
Jac. I. cap. 21. And players e any thing in de- 
rogation of religion, &c. are liable to orfeirures and im- 
priſonments. 1 Eliz. Alſo acting plays or interludes 
on a Sunday is ſubject to penalties, by 1 Car. I. cap. 1. 
No perſon fvall act any new play, or addition to an old 
one, &c. unleſs a true copy thereof, ſigned by the maſter 
of the p/ay-houſe, be ſent to the lord chamberlain fourtecn 
days before it be ated, who may prohibit the repreſent- 
ing any ſtage play; and perſons acting contrary to ſuc 

rohibitions thall forfeit 501. and their licences, &C. 

tat. 10 Geo. II. cap. 28. And by this ſtatute, no * 

cence is to be given to act plays, but in the cit and li- 
berties of Wellminſter, or places of his majeſt) s reh 
dence. Ibid. | h 

PLEA, placitum, in Law, that which either party alledget 
for himſelf in court, in a cauſe then depending 19 
tried. 

Pleas are either of the crown, or common pleas. | : 

PLeas of the crown comprehend all crimes and miſdemean 


5 a . ; the 
ors in which the king, on behalf of the Pb. 


to anti. 


given by ſome 
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Germany, and 
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ahintiff. Such are treaſons, felonies, miſpriſions of ei- 


nd ma hem. : 

— include all civil actions d ading be- 
tween ſubject and ſubject. The former of theſe were 
the proper object of the juriſdiction of the court of king's 
bench; the latter of the court of common pleas. 

pl EAö are of two ſorts 3 viz. DILATORY pleas, and pleas 

action. | 
Agate: leas are ſuch as tend merely to delay or put off 
the ſuit, by queſtioning the propriety of the remedy, ra- 
ther than by denying the injury. And they are, to the 
jurildiction of the court, called foreign pleas, to the diſ- 
dbilty of the plaintiff, and in ABATEMENT. | 
Pleas to the action are ſuch as diſpute the very cauſe of 
Tha of this kind are general to the declaration, or a 
ſpecial plea in bar. A general plea traverſes, thwarts, 
and denies at once the whole declaration, without offer- 
ing any ſpecial matter whereby to evade it. Thus, in 
debt on contract, it is, He owes nothing; in debt on 
bond, It is not his deed, or He paid it at the day; in ac- 
tion of the caſe upon a promiſe, He hath not 2 ; 
in treſpaſs upon the caſe, Not guilty; in covenant, Per- 
formance of covenants, & . In real actions, No wrong 
done; No diſſeiſin; and in a writ of right, That the te- 
nant has more right to hold thun the demandant has to 
dmand. Theſe pleas are called the general iſſue, be- 
cauſe they amount at once to an iſſue, or a fact affirmed 
on one ſide, and denied on the other. A ſpecial plea 
contains the matter at large, concluding to the declara- 
tion or action; and ſpecial pleas are many, as by dureſs 
and per minas, and in JUSTIFICATION, that in aſſault 
and battery, the plaintiff ſtruck the firſt blow, &c. In 
treſpaſs, that the defendant did the thing complained of 
in right of ſome oſſice which warranted him to do; or, 
in an action of ſlander, that the plaintiff is nearly as bad 
2 man as the defendant ſaid he was. 
Special pleas in anſwer to the plaintiff's declaration are of 
two kinds; pleas in bar, and in abatement ; and every 
plea muſt be pleaded either in bar, to the action brought, 
or in abatement of the writ ; upon which the aCtion is 
framed, or it is but a diſcourſe, and not a plea. 

Piu a, in Equity, may be either to the juriſdiftion, ſhew- 
ing that the court has no cognizance of the cauſe ; or to 
the pe:ſon, ſhewing fome diſability in the plaintiff, as by 
outlawry, excommunication, and the like; or in bar, 
ſhew.ug ſome matter wherefore the plaintiff can demand 
no relief, as an act of parliament, a fine, a releaſe, or a 
former decree. And the truth of this plea the defend- 
ant is bound to prove, it put upon it by the plaintiff. 

Pleas of the ſword. Ranulph earl of Cheſter, 2 Hen. III. 
granted to his barons of Cheſhire an ample charter of li- 
berties, exceptis placitis ad gladium meum pertinentibus. 
The reaſon of the exception was, that William the Con- 
queror gave the earldom of Cheſter to his half-brother 
Hugh, commonly called Lupus, anceſtor of this Ra- 
nulph, Tenere ita libere ad gladium, ſicut ipſe rex tenuit 
Angliam & coronam. 

Accordingly, in all indictments for felony, murder, &c. 
in the county palatine, the form was, Contra pacem do- 
mini comitis, gladium & dignitatem ſuam; or, contra dig- 
utatem gladii Ceſtriæ. 
nity of the earl of Cheſter. 

EAS, court of common, called alſo common bench. See 
Court of common pleas. 

PLEADING, placitatio, a diſcourſe ſpoken at the bar, in 
—— of the cauſe of a party. 

Fromèhe time of the Conqueſt, all pleading was per- 
formed in French, till the time of Edward III. when it 
was appointed, that the pleas ſhould: be pleaded in Eng- 
lth, but that they ſhould be entered, or recorded, in 
Latin. But now by 4 Geo. II. cap. 26. it is enacted, 
3 proceedings in courts of juſtice ſhall be in 
ngliſh, 
At Athens, and even in France and England, it was pro- 
hibited to have any formed, or prepared pleading, or to 
amuſe the court with long artificial harangues; only, in 
important matters, it was the ſettled cuſtom to begin the 
pladings with a paſſage in holy Scripture. 
bis but of late years that eloquence was admitted to the 
ar, where it has been much practiſed and encouraged. 
mong the Athenians, an equal time was allowed both 
parties to plead, which was meaſured by a water hour- 
vals; and in order to ſee juſtice done in this reſpect, 

"Ie was an officer appointed to diſtribute the water to 

Ls, whence he was called EPHYDOR. 

ADINGS, in the ſtricter ſenſe, arc all the allegations of 
ne parties to a ſuit, made after ths count, or declaration, 
" ue is joined. 
wh len e the pleadings expreſs what is contained in the 
"> Teplication, and rejoinder ; and not what is in the 

-aration itſelf. Hence defaults in the matter of de- 


Such were the pleas for the dig- 


PLE 


| _ claration are not compriſed within the miſplendingi ot 
inſufficient pleading ; which only extends to that com- 
mitted in the bar, replication, of rejoinder. 5 

PLEASURE, the effect of a ſenſation, or perception, 
agreeable to the mind, or of the gratification of ſome 


appetite. 82 r 
he, may be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. The firſt, 
thoſe which anticipate, or go before the reaſon : ſuch are 
all agreeable ſenſations. eſe are popularly called plca- 
fores of Jenſt . r 3 
The ſecond are thoſe hic 8 or anticipate, 
either the ſenſes or reaſon. Theſe we call pleaſures of 
the mind. Such is the joy ariſing from a clear perception 
of ſome future good, or the confuſed ſenſation of a pre- 
ſent one, 3 | 2 
For an inſtance of each. A man frequently finds pica- 
fare in eating a fruit he was before unacquainted with: 
this is anticipating pleaſure, which he feels before he 
knows the fruit to be good, On the other hand, a hun- 
gry hunter expects, or perhaps actually finds victuals; 
where the joy he conceives is a pleaſure that follows from 
the knowledge of his preſent or future good: 
Pleaſure and pain ſeem to be no other than engines in na- 
ture's hand, whereby we are ditected to conſult our own 
preſervation, and avoid our ruin. To things, that may 
contribute to the one, as food, venery, &c. ſhe has an- 
nexed pleaſure; and to thoſe that may conduce to the 
other, as hunger, diſeaſes; &c. pain. She durſt not 
leave it to our diſcretion, whether we would preſerve and 
propagate the ſpecies, or not; but, as it were, conſtrains 
us to both. Were there no plcaſure in eating, nor pain 
in hunger, what numbers would be ſtarved, through neg- 
ligence, forgetfulneſs, or flothfulneſs? What is it in- 
duces people to the office of generation, but pleaſure ? 
Without this the world had ſcarce ſubſiſted to this time. 
Among the multiplicity of things to be done; and to be 
— | for the prefervation of animal life, &c. how 
ſhould we have diſtinguiſhed between the one and the 
other, but for the ſenſation of plcaſure and pain? Theſe 
are not only ſpurs to urge us on, but alſo guides, to di- 
rect us whither we are to go. Wherever nature has 
fixed a pleaſure, we may take it for granted, ſhe there 
enjoins a duty; and ſomething is to be there done, ei- 
ther for the individual, or for the ſpecies. 
Hence it is, that our pleaſures vary at different ſtages of 
life ; the pleaſures, e. gr. of a child, a youth, a grown 
man, an old man, &c. all tending to thoſe particular 
things required by nature in that particular ſtate of life, 
either for the preſervation, amply, or, jointly, for that 
and propagation, &c. 
Hence, from the different conſtitutions of the body, at 
different ages, it were very eaſy to account for all the par- 
ticular taſtes and plca/urrs thereof: not by deducing the 
pleaſures mechanically from the diſpoſition of the organs 
in that ſtate, but by conſidering what is neceſſary for the 
perfection and well-being of the individual in that ſtate, 
and what it is to contribute to that of the ſpecies. In a 
child, e. gr. mere preſervation in the preſent ſtate is not 
enough, it mult likewife grow: to bring this to paſs, na- 
ture has made the returns of hunger, &c. more trequent, 
as well as more acute, and the pleaſures of feeding more 
exquiſite. And that the excels of aliment, in propor- 
tion to the bulk of the body, may be diſpenſed with, the 
has made one of the great pleaſures of the ſtate to conſiſt 
in a ſerics of ſportive exerciſes; by means whereof the 
parts of the body come to be opened and expanded, and 
arrive at maturity. This done, the plcaſures that con- 
duced thereto diſappear z and others, ſuited to the new 
ſtate, ſucceed. 
For the PLEASURES of beauty, migſic, &c. ſee BEAUTY, 
Mus1c, &Cc. 
PLEASURE boat, among the Aucients. See THALAMEGUS. 
PLEBANUS was anciently the title of a rurel DEAN. | 
The denomination aroſe hence, that theſe deanries were 
then affixed to the plebania, or chief mother-church 
within ſuch a diſttict; which, at firſt, was uſually ten 
pariſhes. | 
PLEBANUs ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a pariſh-prieſt 
of ſuch a large mother-church, as was exempt from the ju- 
riſdiction of the ordinary; ſo that he had the authority 
of a rural dean committed to him by the archbiſhop ;z to 
whom the church was immediately ſubject, 
PLEBEIAN, plebeius, a perſon of the rank of the populace; 
or common people. | 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient Ro- 
mans; who were divided, about the time of Tarquin's 
expulſion, into ſenators, knights, and plebeians, ot com- 
mons. 
The plebcians were thoſe who could not claim their de- 
ſcent from the ancient ſenators appointed by Romulus 
and the kings who fucceeded him. 
PLEBEIAN games, were games celebrated by the Roman 
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people, 
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ople, in remembrance, as ſome ſay, of their reconci- 
iation with the ſenators, after their expulſion from the 
city, in the year of Rome 2613 or, according to others, 
in token of their public rejoicing, when the kings were 
driven from Rome U. C. 245, and the people enjoyed 
their liberty. Theſe games were celebrated in the Circus 
for three days, and commenced on the ſeventh of the 


_ calends of December. Adrian inſtituted plebeian games 


in the circus U. C. 874. 


PLEBISCITUM, among the Romans, a law enacted by 


'the common people, at the requeſt of the tribune, or 
fowe other plebeian magiſtrate, without the intervention 
of the ſenate. | 
PL1.EB1SC1TOM is more particularly applied to the law which 
the people made, when, upon ſome miſunderſtanding 
with the ſenate, they retired to the Aventine mount. 
PLECHAS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs that 
region of the body which is terminated backward by the 
_ forward by the pudenda, and ſideways by the 
IDS. 
Ir AN, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the cornua 
uteri, and by others for any plexus of veſſels. 
PLECTRONIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. Its characters are, that it has five petals 
inſerted in the empalement; and the fruit is a berry con- 
taining two ſeeds. There is only one ſpecies. 
PLECTRONITA. Sec ContcTHYODONTES. 
PLECTRUM, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers to 
expreſs the {tyloide proceſs of the os petroſum; by others 
for the uvula; and by others for the tongue. 
PLecTRUM, among the Ancients, an inſtrument uſed in 
playing upon the LYRE. We have a deſcription of it in 
em. Acad. Inſcrip. vol. v. p. 168. 


PLEDGE, plegius, in Common „a ſurety, or gage, ei- 


ther real or perſonal, which the plaintiff, or demandant, 


is to find, for his proſecuting the ſuit. 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for FRANK pledge. 

Te PLEDGE, in Drinking, denotes to warrant, or be ſurety 

to one, that he ſhall receive no harm while he is taking 
his draught. 
The phraſe is referred, by our antiquaries, to the prac- 
tice of the Danes, heretofore, in England ; who fre- 
quently uſed to ſtab, or cut the throats of the natives 
while oy ons drinking. 

PLEDGERY, or PLEGGERr, ſuretiſhip, or an undertak- 

ing, or anſwering, for another. 
The appellant ſhall require the conſtable and mareſchal 
to deliver his pleggs, and to diſcharge them of their pled- 
gery; and the conſtable and mareſchal ſhall aſk leave of 
the king to acquit his pleggs, after that the appellant is 
come into the liſts to do his devoir. Orig. Jur. ex Vet. 
Cod. MS. in Bibl. Selden. 

PLEDGES of goods for money, & c. See Pawn. 

PLEDGET, in Surgery, a kind of flat tent, made, not to 
enter a wound, but to be laid upon it, to imbibe the ſu- 

rfluous humours, and keep it clean and dry. 

PLEGII de retorno, &c. in Law. See REPLEvyY, and Re- 
TURNO Habendo. 

PLEGIIS acquietandis, a writ that lies for a ſurety, againſt 
him for whom he is ſurety, in cafe he pay not the mo- 
ney at the day. Fitz. Nat. Brev. 

PLEIADES, Ilavate;, in Aſtronomy, an aſſemblage of ſe- 
ven ſtars in the neck of the conſtellation Taurus. 

They are thus called from the Greek aa, navigare, to 
ſail; as being terrible to mariners, on account of the 
rains and ſtorms that frequently rife with them. 
The Latins call them vergiliæ, from ver, ſpring ; becauſe 
of their riſing about the vernal equinox. 
The largeſt is of the third magnitude, and is called Lu- 
cida Pleiadum. See their ſeveral longitudes, latitudes, 
magnitudes, &c, under TAURUs. 
There are now only fix ſtars viſible in Pleiades, and this 
* to have been the caſe ſo long ago as the time of 

vid: 

uc ſeptem diei, ſex tamen efſe ſolent. 

Pra ae, 4 the 3 of At- 
las, called Maya, Electra, Taygeſa, Aſteropa, Alcione, 
Celeno, and Merope. Theſe Atlantides, it is ſaid, were 
tranſlated to the heavens, and formed the Pleiades; the 
meaning of which fable is, that Atlas firſt obſerved 
theſe ſtars, and called them by the names of his daugh- 
ters. 

PLEIADES, poetical, is a name which the Greeks gave to 
ſeven celebrated poets, flouriſhing under the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

In imitation of the Greeks, Ronſard formed a Pleiades 
of French poets under the reign of Henry II. It con- 
ſiſted of Daurat, Ronſard, du Bellay, Belleau, Baif, Ty- 
ard, and Jodelle. | 

On the ſame mode), ſome cf their authors afterwards 
projected a new Pleiades of the Latin poets of the laſt 
century; but they were not agreed about the names of 
thoſe that ſhould compoſe it; much leſs on him who 
ſhould be the Lucida Pleiadum, M. Baillet named F. 
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PLEMMYROS, a word uſed by the old G. 
. Expreſs a redundance of humouts. Its p 


common perſon, but not againſt the 


PLENARY, formed of the Latin 3 of plenus, 


- what is ſaid. 


PLEROSIS, a word uſed by the old Greeks to 9 etion 


PLE 


Rapin, F. Commire, F. de la Rue, N. | 
Menag „NM. du Perier, and M, N- 8 Santeul, M. 


eek Writers ty 


tion is the flowing in of the tide. "Oper bgnificy 


PLENARTY, in Law, a term uſed in eccleſiaſtical m 


ters, to denote that a benefice is f 
incumbent. * P olfefſe of an 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to vacaxcy 

Inſtitution, by ſix months, is a good Plenarty apainſt 


! king, without ; 
duction. See INsTITUTION, and Sen . 


ſomething complete, or full. Thus we ſay, the — 
grants plenary indulgences, i. e. full and enti ; 
of the penalties due to all ſins. re 9 


PLENE adminiſtravit, in Law, is a plea pleaded by an ex. 


ecutor or adminiſtrator, where they have admin; 

deceaſed's eftate faithfully and juſtly before there 
brought againſt them. On plene adminiſtravit, pleaded b 
an executor, if it be proved that he hath goods in hi 
hands which were the teſtator's, he may give in evidence 
that he hath paid to the value of his own money — 
need not plead it ſpecially; for when an executor be. 
fore the action hath paid the money in equal degree with 
that demanded by the plaintiff, he may plead fully adm 
1 enerally, and give the ſpecial matter in evidence 
2 Lill. Abr. : 


330- 
PLENILUNIUM, compounded of plenxs, and luna, in 


Aſtronomy, that phaſis or ſtate of the moon, popular 
called the full moon. Popuary 


PLENIPOTENTIARY, compounded of plenvs, full, aud 


potentia, power, a perſon who has full power and com- 
miſſion to do any thing. 

The word is chiefly underſtood of the miniſters or am- 
baſſadors ſent from princes or ſtates to treat of peace, 
marriages, and other important matters. 

The firſt thing done in conferences of peace, is, to exi- 
mine the power of the plenipotentiaries. 


PLENITUDE, plenitudo, the quality of a thing that is ful, 


or that fills another. 
In phyſic, it is chiefly uſed for a redundancy of blood and 
humours. 
Phyſicians reckon two kinds of plenitude. The one called 
ad vires, when the abundance of the blood oppteſſes the 
8 ſtrength. 

e other ad vaſa, when it fills the veſſels too much; 
ſwelling them to a degree of burſting. 


PLENNA, a word uſed by fome writers to expreſs any mu- 


cous humour. 


PLENUM, in Phys, a term uſed to ſignify that ſtate of 


things, wherein every part of ſpace, or extenlion, is ſup- 
oſed to be full of matter. 
t is uſed in oppoſition to a vacuum, which is a ſpace ſup- 
ſed devoid of all matter. 
be CARTESIANS adhere firmly to the doctrine of an 
abſolute plenum. This they do on this principle, that the 
eſſence of matter conſiſts in extenſion ; from whence, in- 
deed, the conſequence is very eaſy, that wherever there 
is ſpace or extenlion, there is alſo matter. 
But this principle we have ſhewn to be falſe ; and, there- 
ſore, the conſequence drawn from it falls to the ground. 
See MATTER. | ; 
But that there is a real vacuum, in the nature of things, 
is likewiſe demonſtrated by arguments 4 poſteriori, under 
VACUUM. 


PLEONASM, pleonaſmus, formed from a>ovaoucs, d. d. 


kperabundancy, in Rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, whereby 
2 uſe of words, ſeemingly needleſs or ſupertoons 
in order to expreſs a thought with the greater force 41 
energy. 1202 
Such is, I ſaw it with my own eyesz or, he heard it wit 
his own cars, &c. : 

The pleo is called by the Latins rodundextie. 15 
Pleonaſm, by grammarians, is uſually defined a fault i 
diſcourſe, wherein we ſay more than 1s neceſſary. 
M. Vaugelas will not allow the phraſe, I ſaw i: a 7 
own eyes, to be a pleonaſm ; inaſmuch as there are I. 
perſtuous words in it ; none but what are 1 Wo 

ive a ſtronger aſſurance of the 8 affirmed. 1 
Fcient that one of the phraſes ſay omewhat more 
the other, to avoid the imputation of a N ee ding 
In effect, though we give the name pleonaſen to w7 me 
that is not neceflary, or that enters the mow Soy of 
pendently of the ſenſe or conſtruction, yet N : antigen, 
quently words which, in that view, would | * grelef 
and even are uſed to good purpoſe, to 2 duch of 
force or grace to diſcourſe, and to aſcertain * 
He ſpoke with bis mouth, is a pleonaſm in Engl £2 5 
none in Latin: Virgil ſays, fic ore /ocutus. Some lange 
authors deny unir enſemble, to unite together to bea — the 


3 reſtoring the body to its natural ſtate, aſter 
pion or reflrng the bly vo 
r eOTICS, Ihanora, formed from anpow, I fill, in 
* a kind of remedies, otherwiſe called IN cAR- 
NATIVES) and SARCOTICS. : | 1 
PLESMONE, a word uſed by the ancients to ſigniſy ple- 
; r ſatiety. 
iST. in [.hthyology, a name given by Bellonius to a 
ſreſh water filh of the leather-mouthed kind, appearing 
to be no way eſſentially different from the more common 
kind of carcaſſius, called by authors carcaſſii tertium genus. 
PLETHORA, Tlanſwpa, in Medicine, ſuch an abundance 
of any good and laudable humour, as proves hurtful to 
the animal functions. 
Plabora is chiefly underſtood of the blood, though ſome- 
times of the other humours Tab 
The plethora is the conſequence of a good chylification, 
ſanguification, & c. attended with a too ſparing diſcharge 
by perſpiration, &c, : 
It is uſually deſcribed either as ad wires, or ad vaſa. See 
PLENITUDE. : 
The plethora is chiefly produced in a body whoſe organs 
of digeſtion are ſtrong, blood-veſlels lax, diet full of good 
juice, temperament ſanguine, mind at eaſe and indolent, 
of a middle age, and in a moiſt air It renders heat and 
motion uneaſy ; it ſtretches the great veſſels, and com- 
refſes the ſmaller. And hence Rifneſs and heavineſs, 
and on the leaſt occaſion ruptures in the veſſels, ſuffoca- 
tions, &c. : : 
Dr. Freind makes the catamenia, or MENSEs, the mere 
reſult of a plethora. 
Medical writers now uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of a 
plcthora. 1. The ſimple plethora, which is that ſtate of 
the body in which the blood is too abundant in quantity, 
but is as vet of no bad quality. 2. The cacochymious 
plethora, which is that where the blood is abundant in 
quantity, and at the ſame time is ſubject ro a roo great 
thicknels, or ſome other dyſcracy. 3. The plethora ad 
vaſa, whereby the blood, rom its over great quantity, 
1enders the veſſels rurgid, without any farther 1 effect. 
And, 4. The plethora ad wires, in which there is joined 
io too great a plenitude of the veſſels, a laſſitude and tor- 
r, 01 numbneſs of the limbs. ; 
The ſigns of a plcthora are, 1. A florid conſtitution of 
the budy. 2. A tolerable uſe of the non-naturals, a good 
appetite to food, and a ſound fleep : this is the caſe while 
tue plet/ ora is imple and unmoved, but when any com- 
motion happens from without, the ſigns are inquietude at 
night, dreams of bleeding, and of wounds from ſwords 
or other weapons, rubicund looks in the face, and a ge- 
veral turgeſcence of the veſſels, a heavineſs of the limbs, 
an inaptitude to motion, and difficulty of breathing, a 
veruginous diſorder of the head, a ſenſe of a pricking or 
tingling in the fleſh ſrom the ſlighteſt heat, an eaſy heat- 
ing of the body from the weather, a moiſture of the eyes, 
and in hyſteric women a ſenſation as if a piece of cold ice 
were ſuddenly laid on ſome part of the head. 
PLETHORA, perſons moſt ſubjcet to ay are, 1. People of ſe- 
dentary lives, who live high. 2. The younger rather 
than perions more advanced in years. 3. The female ſex 
rather than the men. 4. All perſons who have been ac- 
cultomed to large evacuations, and have haſtily ſuppreſſed 
them. And, 5. 'Thoſe perſons who have ſuddenly changed 
a life of labour or excrciſe to a ſedentary one, without 
making the neceſſary changes in the non-naturals. 
PLETHORA, progneſtics from a. 1. Plethoric perſons are 
more ſubject to diſeaſes in general than others. 2. They 
ae particularly ſubject to hemorrhages, inflammations, 
and acute fevers. 3. The lighter diſeaſes coming upon 
perions of a pletberic habit, are uſually more ſtubborn 
«nd dangerous than on others. 4. The plcthera itſelf can 
lcarcely be called a diſeaſe, but it is the parent of many 
cileaſes, Chronic diſeaſes ate with more difliculty cured 
in þ letheric patients than in others, becauſe they are al- 
ways averic to exerciſe. 6. A plethoric habit, diſturbed 
violent motion, Ly paſſions of the mind, or by ſlimu- 
zung medicines, is capable of producing very terrible 
conlequences. 7. The diſeaſes ariſing from a plethora, 
hows [topping ſome accuſtomed evacuation, are with dit- 
iculty cured 3 and plethoras are more eſſicaciouſly relieved 
natural bzmorrhages than by any artificial means. 
LETHORA, method of cure in a. A imple p/cthora is ea- 
M removed by bleeding and gentle exerciſe, and by a 
more [pare diet; to theſe may be added, yo” purging 
ence a month, The plethora with a cacochymy requires 
vente purging, bleeding, and cupping, diaphoretics and 
es aye If a violent commotion of the blood happen 
on 4 þ\thora, teraperance is to be firlt preſcribed, then 
© we of nitre and crabs eyes ſaturated with lemon juice, 


* %her cooling aud alterative remedies. Juncker's Con- 
fect, Medic. p. 4. 
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PLETHRON, a Grecian meaſure, by ſome ſaid to contain 
1444, by others 10,000 ſquare feet. Arbuthnot. | 
PLEVIN, plevina, in Law, a warrant or aflurance; the 

ſame with pledge. See PLEDGE, Rept.evin, &c. 

PLEURA, Txeupa, derived from eh., which, primarily, 
ſignifies /ide, in Anatomy, a membrane which lines the 
inſide of the cavity of the breaſt, and incloſes all the parts 
contained therein, being of the ſame figure and extent 
as the thorax itſelf, and of the ſame ſubſtance with the 
PERITONAUM. The Latins call it ſuccingens. 

It is of a very fine texture, and plentiſully ſtored with 
blood-veſſels and nerves; and made up of an inner true 
membranous lamina, and a cellular ſubſtance on the out- 
ſide, which is a production of the lamina: The cellular 
5 goes quite round the inner ſutſace of the thorax, 
ut the membranous portion is diſpoſed in a different 
manner. Each fide of the thotax has its particular 
pleura, entirely diſtinct from the other, and forming, as 
it were, two great bladders. ſituated laterally with re- 
ſpect to each other in the great cavity of the breaſt, in 
ſuch a manner as to form a double ſeptum or partition 
running between the rertebrz and the ſternum, their 
other ſides adhering to the ribs and diaphragm. This par- 
ticular duplicature of the two plenre is termed HDs: 
TINUM. The cellular portion of the pieura connects the 
membranous portion to the ſternum, ribs, and muſcles ; 
to the diaphragm, pericardium, thymus, and veſſels, and 
to every part that lies near the convex fide of the mem- 
branous portions of the pleura. It likewiſe inſinuates it- 
ſelf between the lamine, of the duplicature of which the 
mediaſtinum is formed, and unites them together. It 
even penetrates the muſcles, and communicates with the 
cellular ſubſtance in their inter ſtices, all the way to the 
membraua adipoſa on the exte:nal convex fide of the 
thorax. The inner ſurface of the pleura is moiſtened by 
a lymphatic ſeroſity, which tranſudes through the pores 
of the membranous portion; and this fluid i ſaid to be 
ſecreted by imperceptible glands, the exiſtence of which 
has not yet been demonſtrated. The arteries and veins of 
the pleura are chiefly ramifications ot the intercoſtals, 
and alſo of the mammatriz internz and diaphragmatic. 
The nerves are ramifications of the true intercoſtales, 
called otherwiſe coſtales and dorſales. Winflow. 
The ule of the plcura is to defend the inſide of the tho- 
rax, and to render it ſmooth, that the lungs may not be 
hurt in their motion. 

PLEURISY, pleurec/is, pleuritis, wxeuprri, in Medicine, a 
violent pain in the fide, attended with an acute fever, a 
cough, and a diſtculity of breathing. 

The pleuriſy ariſes from an inflammation of ſome part of 
the pleura, to which is frequently joined that of the ex- 
terior and ſuperficial part of the 5 
This inſlammation ſeizes any part of the integuments of 
the thorax, viz. either the pleura or mediaſtinum; and, 
therefore, the pricking pain may be felt in any part of 
the thorax ; but the place it moſt ordinarily infeſts is the 
fide ; ſometimes the right, ſometimes the leſt; ſome- 
times higher, ſometimes lower. 
The pleuriſy ſometimes ſucceeds another fever: occa- 
ſioned by a precipitation of the febrile matter upon the 
leuta. 
hen it riſes to an impoſthume, it is called an EMPYEMA. 
When it happens in the mediaſtinum, or diaphragma, it 
is called PARAPHRENITIS. 
The pleuriſy and peripneumony have ſome reſemblance 
in their general ſymptoms, and are thence ſometimes 
miſtaken one for the other. 'They are, however, cx- 
tremely different in their place of ocigin, as well as in 
their ſeveral ſymptoms; the pleuriſ being a ſtaſis of 
blood in the pleura, and the peripneumony a ſtaſis of the 
ſame fluid in the lungs. They ace both attended with an 
acute, continuous, and inflammatory fever, by means of 
which nature is labouring to break through the obſtruc- 
tions made by the ſtaſis of the blood in thoſe parts. 
The ſpurious pleuriſy is to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
theſe two diſeaſes In the true plcurz/y, or peripncumony, 
a pain is felt either about or a little below the nipple; but 
the ſpurious pl/curiſy generally ſhews itſelf higher, uſually 
about the clavicle ; the pain is more external, and uſually 
affects the muſcles between the ribs. In che genuine 
diſeaſes the pains are equal and regular, anſwering to the 
ulſe; in the ſpurious pleuriſy they are vague, and wholly 
irregular. In the true, they are alſo continual ; but in 
the ſpurious, they have ſrequent intermiſſious and remiſ- 
ſions. The true have always a cough attending them, 
uſually attended with a ſpitting of coloured matter, at 
firſt thin, afterwards groſſer, and often ſtreaked with 
blood, though ſometimes with little or no ſpitting, which 
hag given occaſion for diſtinguiſhing the true plewrify into 
the moiſt and dry; but the ſpurious often has no cough 
at all attending it; or gf it has, it is either dry, or there 
11 is 
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is no difference ſeen in the matter voided by ſpitting. 
"The true has always an acute continuous fever, which 
attacks the patient at firſt with a ſhivering ; the ſpurious 
either has no fever at all with it, or it is at the utmoſt a 
flight and irregular one. "The pulſe is quick, and there is 
a difficulty of lying on the affected fide, which does not 
always occur in the true p/euriſy. 
The true diſeaſes do not terminate in leſs than ſeven days; 
the others much ſooner. The true uſually attack young 
people; the ſpurious are common to young and old. 
Che baſtard or ſpurious p/creriſy generally goes off by 
keeping warm for a few days, drinking plenty of diluting 
liquors, and obſerving a proper regimen. In ſome caſes, 
indeed, it proves more obſtinate, and requires bleeding, 
- cupping, and ſcarification of the part affected. Theſe 
operations, with the uſe of nitrous and other cooling me- 
dicines, ſeldom fail to effect a cure. The difference be- 
tween the true and ſpurious diſeaſes is determined by 
the obſervation of theſe ſymptoms ;z but it yet remains to 
diſtinguiſh juſtly the true diſeaſes from one another. 
This is done by the following obſervations. 
The pleuriſy is a very rare diſeaſe z and the peripneumony 
a very common one; but this is exactly contrary to the 
common opinion, from theſe diſeaſes being too generally 
confounded with, and miſtaken for, one another. 
In a peripneumony, a pitting of blood uſually happens 
about the cloſe of the ſecond day : this is a primary ſymp- 
tom in a feripneumony, but is uſually erroneouſly attri- 
buted to a pleuriſy, though reaſon ſhews how ealily ſuch 
a ſpitting may happen from an inflammation of the lungs ; 
and it is very ditterent to conceive how it ſhould happen 
ſo readily from an inflammation of a part fo remote from 
having any communication with the organs of expeCtora- 
tion as the pleura. | 
In the peripneumony, the pain extends itſelf farther, af- 
ſecting the whole breaſt, whereas in the pH it is ra- 
ther fixed to the right fide, and telt a little below the 
breaſt. "Theſe are the ſymptoms by which theſe diſeaſes 
are diſtinguiſhed from one another, and the uſe of the 
diſtinction is principally this, that in the p/eur:/y the ap- 
plication of external remedies often is of great ſervice, 
whereas it is of no effect in the other caſe, though the 
miſtake is of no great conſequence in this reſpect, as the 
applications in the peripneumony can do no harm; but in 
an unhappy termination of theſe diſeaſes by ſuppuration, 
the diſtinction becomes of ſome conſequence ; ſince, in 
the p/curiſy, the matter may be evacuated by a paracen- 
teſis, or the letting in a canula; which in the peripner- 
mony can by no means be done, unleſs in ſuch an acci- 
dental caſe that the diſeaſe terminates in an external vo- 
mica pulmonum ;, then indeed the matter being diſcharged 
from the abſceſs into the cavity of the thorax, may be let 
out in the ſame manner as in the ſuppurated pl/euri/y ; but 
this is a caſe that does not occur in an age. 
The uſual opinion of medical writers, in*regard to this 
caſe, is, that the peripneumony is always a diſorder af- 
tecting only the external ſurface of the lungs; and they 
obſerve, that even its name expreſſes this, the ſignifica- 
tion of it being a diſtemperature ſpreading round about 
the lungs : this, however, is not a reeable to obſervation 
or experience; for in diſſections of bodies that have died 
of this diſeaſe, the very internal part of the lungs is al- 
ways found atteCted; and indeed if the ſurface only 
were ſo, it is not eaſy to conceive how the ſpitting of 
blood ſhould come on ſo ſoon as the ſecond day. 
Signs of theſe diſcaſes. Theſe are in general common to 
both, and are the following : a vertiginous diſorder of 
the head uſually precedes all the other ſymptoms ; this is 
ſucceeded by a ſhivering and chillneſs all over the body ; 
this increaſes by degrees, and uſually brings on with it 
cardialgias, nauſeas, and anxieties: after this there 
comes on a very remarkable heat, with very intenſe thirſt, 
and a violent pain in the head; this is accompanied with 
a ſiraitneſs of the breaſt, and difkculty of reſpiration ; 
and the patient feels a violent and fevere pricking pain in 
one of the ſides amongſt the ribs, which ſometimes ex- 
tends towards the back-bone, ſometimes towards the 
fore-part of the breaſt, and at other times towards the 
ſhoulder blades : this pain becomes contanual, is always 
greatly exaſperated by the cough that attends the diſeaſe, 
and is generally moſt violent when the patient draws in 
his breath. The urine in the firſt days is red, and after 
a few days more it becomes turbid, when it has ſtood to 
be cold ; and finally depoſits a thick pale-red ſediment. 
The pulſe in the pleuri/y is commonly quick and hard; 
and if blood be let, it is covered with a tough cruſt or 
buffy coat. Baglivi remarks, that pleuriſies are frequently 
occult, and gives the method of diſcovering them : make 
the patient lie on his right or left fide, and big bim 
breathe ſtrongly, and cough; if he feels any pain or hea- 
vineſs after it, he is certainly pleuritic. The ſame au- 
thor adds, that a hard pulſe is a certain attendaut of the 
pleuriſy. 
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Perſons ſulject to them. Theſe are diſcaſes not e 


common to all ages, but they principally a. qually 
and labouring people ; they are moſt 30 Bara the be 


ginning of the ſpring ſeaſon, and moſt] 
er apogee Faper ee 
, 3 it have bee 
ſome time free from returns of them, of: g 
diſeaſes ; and in general men are much 
them than women. 
Cauſes of them. Theſe diſeaſes are brought 
thing that gives a violent commotion to the 
as immoderate exerciſe, the abuſe of ſpirituous liquor 
and violent fits of anger. The ſuddenly coolin . 
body when very hot, by drinking cold liquors fe the 
on damp ground, wet clothes, and expoſing the bod; u 
cold water or air in this ſtate, has alſo often occati * 
1 , toned 
them, by ſhutting the pores and forcing the blood ; 
wards. The neglect of habitual bleedings, the {to = 
of uſual evacuations, and the ſtriking in of any Rs... 
may alſo occaſion them; and they have been . 
mes 
occalioned by blows, or other external injuries on th 
breaſt, and by endeavouring to lift great weiphts, , 
Prognoftics in them. All inflammatory fevers are dan. 
gerousz but the pleuri/y and peripneumeny, when the 
attack young perſons, or ſuch as are under thi , 
Te i edt Gs ay ok 
; y treated. When they affect 
perſons advanced in years, they uſually prove very dan- 
gerous, in ſpite of all the care and caution with which 
they can be treated. 
When they have been treated in a judicious manner, they 
uſually go off on the ſeventh, or at Ahe utmoſt the ele- 
venth day, in copious ſweats, which come on of them- 
ſelves; after this criſis, the pulſc in a very little time te- 
turns to its natural Nate, the violent heat gods off, and 
the ſtrength, appetite, and fleep, return. When they 
go beyond the days of their crilis, which is often the caſe 
in old people, they then become very dangerous. If the 
urine is obſerved to be turbil before the fontth day, and 
afterwards depoſits a ſediment, and the reſt remain clear 
at the top, there is great hope that the diſeaſe will termi. 
nate happily, on the critical day, by a ſweat. When a 
yellowith matter is thrown up by coughing, and is nei- 
ther very viicid nor frothy, and particularly when in a 
per:pneumony it is ſtreaked with blood, there is great rea- 
{on to expect that the diſeaſe will go happily 04 ; but, on 
the contrary, when the patient cannot ſpit at ail, end the 
urine continues crude, there is great reaſon to ſear tlic 
diſeaſe will have a fatal period. 
Finally, when a diſcuſſion and refolvtion of the ſtaſis can- 
not be effected by nature, or obtained by att, a corrvp- 
tion and ſuppuration follow, and often an ulcerous Gif 
poſition of the lungs, or true phthiſis, is the ccnfe- 
quence. 
Method of cure. The bowels are to be kept gently lax 
during the whole courſe of the diſcaſe; but no irritating 
medicines muſt by any means be given to promote this. 
For this purpoſe, a clyſter of thin water-gruel, or of 
barley-water, in which a handſul of mallows, or any 
other emollient vegetable has been boiled, may be daily 
adminiſtered. When there is a remarkable plethora with 
a narrowneſs of the breaſt, and a ſenſible ſtuſſing up 0! 
the lungs, then bleeding is neceſlary; but a ſmall quau— 
tity only ſhould be taken away, and the ſame repeated the 
next day or oftener, if the ſame ſymptoms continue 10 
require it; always after bleeding the patient mult take 
ſome gently diaphoretic medicines, and drink plentifully 
of warm and weak liquors. In the uſual and more com- 
mon caſes, bleeding, according to fome, is not neceflary 
in theſe oilcaſes, though ſo greatly recommended by 
others. Every day before noon it is proper to give two 
doſes of the mixtura ſimplex, or ſome other ſuch iempe- 
rate diaphoretic, with large dravghts of warm [19u0rs3 
and in the afternoon the antifebrific powders ot ute; 
diaphoretic antimony, crabs cycs ſated with lemon juice 
ſhould be given; and emulfions are alſo very Pope's 
made of ſweet almonds and barley water, or of te cas 
of carduus Mari. When theſe medicines have 6684 
given for ſome days, if the pain continues mill violent, 
the tincture of calcarilla muſt be taken; and 411 C2105 
the pleuriſy, cloths tour or more times doubled and weried 
in camphorated ſpirit of wine, are to be applied 1 5 
part. Fomentations may be prepared by bois 4 pane 
ful of the flowers of elder, chamomile, and conmen war 
lows, of any other ſoft vegetables, in a prope! ee, 
of water. the herbs may be either put mo 4 pep 
bag, and applied warm to the ide, or flannels diß pos 
the decoction may be ſucceſlively uſed in the ſame mai 
ner. The fide may alſo be frequently rubbed with 4 ume 
: ya etteq E 
of the volatile liniment; leaves of vartous bim . 
eſpecially young cabbage leaves, may be applied he 
to the ſide with advantage, Platters may allo be t on 
occalionally, but they mult not be ſuſlered to remain 0 
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tog long, leſt they ſtop reſpiration; an equal regimen and 
perfect quietneſs are to be obſerved during the whole time 
of the diſeaſe 3 but particularly on the critical days, on 
which nature muſt be by no means ruffled or diſturbed, 
The diet ought to be cool, flender, and diluting : the 
drink may be ſweet whey, an infuſion of pectoral and 
balſamic vegetables, barley water, with a little honey or 
currant jelly mixed with it, or the decoction of figs, 
raiſins, barley, & c. Theſe liquors ſhould be drank often 
and in ſmall quanrities. Every thing the patient takes 
ſhould be a little warm. 
Anthors differ greatly in their opinions about bleeding in 
this diſeaſe : ſome judge it abſolutely neceſſary in all caſes 
and others wholly reject it in all. Etmuller obſerved, 
that bleeding in theſe diſeaſes always gave the ſtaſis a ten- 
dency to ſuppuration, and much recommends ſudoriſies 
in the plenriſy ; others are of opinion, that it is to be 
done, or omitted, according to the peculiar indications 
in the caſe 3 and ſome throw aſide all the diſſolvent and 
diſcutient medicines, and rely on the volatile ſalts alone 
for the promoting ſweats, and accompliſhing the cure by 
that means alone, only obſerving, that if the diſeaſe 
will not yield to theſe, bleeding is to be added. 
Others again contend, that it is a raſh attempt to endea- 
your to diſcuſs the ſtaſis already formed, by hot medicines, 
which expand the blood, and ſeem calculated only to add 
to it; and that the natural ſtate of the diſeaſe does not 
indicate bleeding, though the urgency of certain ſymp- 
toms, ſuch as ſtraitneſs of the breaſt and infarctions 
of the lungs, in perſons of plethoric habits, may render 
it neceſſary and beneficial, 
Perſons of very plethoric habits, who have died of theſe 
diſtempers, on diſſection, have been found to have one 
fide of the lungs ſo ſtuſfed up with blood, that it would 
fink in water; and unqueſtionably in ſuch caſes bleeding 
is neceſſary. 
Sydenham's method of curing by large and often repeated 
bleedings, and the uſe of gentle expectorants, has been 
found, ſays Juncker, very dangerous in its effects, and 
ſeems the only reproachable thing in the works of that 
excellent writer. And he adds, though Riverius gives 
an inſtance of a perſon cured of a p/curi/y in a few hours, 
by bleeding alone, the account does not ſeem wholly to 
be depended upon; for ſome circumſtances in the rela- 
tion ſeem to ſhew, that the diſeaſe was not properly either 
a pleuriſy, or a peripneumeny, but an inflammation of the 
hver or ſtomach. 
Nevertheleſs, moſt medical writers have recommended 
bleeding as ſoon as pollible, and large quantities at once, 
in the beginning of a pleuriſy, in preference to ſmall re- 
peated bleedings. An adult, ſays Dr. Buchan, may loſe 
twelve or ſourteen ounces of blood as ſoon as it is cer- 
tanly known that he is ſeized with a pleurify. If the 
ſlitch and other violent ſymptoms continue, eight or nine 
ounces more ot blood may be taken away at the diſtance 
of twelve or eighteen hours. When the ſymptoms do 
not avate, and the blood manifeſts a ſtrong buffy coat, a 
third and even a fourth bleeding may be neceſſary. But 
the operation of bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary after the 
third or fourth day of the fever, and ought not to be 
performed unleſs in very urgent circumſtances. Topi- 
cal bleeding by leeches, or cupping, has a very good 
elect. If the ſtitch continues after repeated bleedings, 
lomentations, &c. a bliſtering plaſter muſt be laid on 
the parts affected, and ſuffered to remain for two days. 
ome people recommend the flowers of the common red 
poppies in theſe caſes, as a ſpecific remedy ; but Etmuller 
allows them no ſuch quality, but ſays they act in this 
cale merely as a gentle opiate and anodyne ; a fort of 
medicines very dangerous in theſe caſes. 
the ſeeds of carduus mariæ, or the milk thiſtle, are alſo 
y tome recommended as ſpecifics : it is very evident 
that they mitigate the pain; but the fever will always 
Humus to its regular period on the ſeventh day. 
n medicines, in general, are of no uſe in 
luer 5 | ee, if the ſpitting of a bloody matter do not 
p xa \uticiently by the fourth day, it may be neceſſary 
15 e a doſe or two of ſomething of this kind; and to 
„ Purpole a decoction of hyſſop is preferred by many 
belorc all other medicines. 
i may be promoted by taking two table ſpoon- 
tc A ot an ounce of the oxymel or vinegar 
— Ng * with x ounces of the pectoral DECOCTION : 
bon EMULSION may be adminiſtered ; or if oily 
a ** are nauſcous, two table- ſpoonfuls of the ſolu- 
Fel om ammoniac in barley water may be given 
Nine js ng ies a day. 
iter this. 36 | oo boldly for the four firſt days but 
in lmalles the « iſeaſe go on regularly, it is to be given 
iy” quant:ties, and not oftener than twice in a 
oily and fatty ſubſtances are to be excluded 
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When the patient does not perſpire, and has a burning 
heat on his ſkin, and diſcharges little water, two drams 
of purified nitre may be rubbed with five or fix grains of 
camphor in a mortar, and the whole divided into {tx dofes, 
one of which may be taken every five or fix hours in tha 
patients common drink. Dr. Buchan mentions another 
medicine, which he ſays, fome reckon almoſt a ſpecilic 
in the plenrify ; viz. the decoction of the ſeneka rattle- 
ſnake- root. After bleeding and other evacuations, the 
atient may take two, three, or four table-'poonfuls of 
this decoction, as his ſtomach can bear it, three or four 
times a day. If it occaſions vomiting, the quantity may 
be lefened or mixed with ſimple cinnamon-water. 
Opiates in theſe caſes are dangerous; for as there is in 
all of them a tenacity of the blood, this ſtate of it requires 
concuſhon, reſolution, and excretion, but opiates effect 
the exact contrary of all theſe, Caſcarilla properly given, 
will almoſt always mitigate the pain; and when 40 fails 
of its effect, it is certain that opiates cannot procure it, 
but muſt inevitably do harm. Junck. Conf. Med. p. 297, 
and ſeq. Buchan's Dom. Med. ch. 16. 
Mr. Du Hamel found the polygala vulgaris of ſervice in 
promoting expectoration in pleuri/iess Med. de PAcad. 
Science. 739. 

PLEUROCYSTUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of one 
of the general arrangements of the echini marini. 

The word is derived from the Greek 77.vpry, the /icle, and 
*gg, the anus. 

The echini of this diviſion are diſtinguiſhed from the 
others, by having their anus neither on the ſummit, nor 
in any part of the baſe, but in ſome part of the ſuperfi- 
cies of one of the ſides. 

PLEURONECTES, in Ichthyology, the name of a genus 
of fiſhes of the malacopterygious kind, the characters of 
which are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane, on each 
ſide, contains fix bones of a cylindric figure; and in the 
middle between theſe, but lower down, there are two 
others joined together at the end, but theſe are ſcarce 
conſpicuous. Both the eyes are placed in one fide of 
the head; in ſome they are in the right fide, and in 
others in the leſt; the eyes are covered with a ikin ; one 
ſide of the {iſh is always white, the other is ſpotted or 
obſcure. 

Of theſe fiſh there are ſome which have a very ſhort 
ſpine at the anus, and the eyes uſually on the right fide. 
The ſpecies of this fort, enumerated by Artedi, are ſeven. 
The other ſpecies of the pleuronefiz have their eyes on the 
left ſide of the head, and have no ſpine, or ſcarce any at 
the anus. Of theſe Artedi enumerates three ſpecies. 
The name is of Greek origin, and is derived from the 
words waevgoy, the /ide, and vexing, a wimmer ; and ex- 
preſſes the peculiar and diſtinctive character of theſe 
fiſhes 3 which is, that they all ſwim on one fide, not as 
other hihes. | 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this is a genus of the thoractc:, 
comprehending ſeventeen ſpecies, as the Hint, plaije, 
flounder, dab, ſole, pearl, turbot, &C. 

PLEUROPNEU MONY, a name given by medical writers 
to a diſeaſe approaching to, and partaking of the nature 
of both the pl. EUKHISY and PERI?PNEUMONY. 

PLEURORTHNOPCQEA, a term uſed by medical writers 
to expreſs that kind of pleuriſy in which the patient can- 
not breathe, unleſs in an erect poſture. 

PLEXUS, in Anatomy, a name common to ſeveral parts in 
the body, conſiſting of bundles of little veſlels interwo- 
ven in form of net-work. 

The nerves, in their progreſs, form ſeveral plexes; eſpe- 
cially the par vagum, or eighth pair, the intercoltals, and 
the fifth. 

The par vagum, at its interſection with the intercoſtal 
nerve, forms the plexus gang/zoformis ſupertor and inferior. 
A branch of this nerve joining near the heart, with others 
from the intercoſtals, forms the plexrts cardiacus ſuperior. 
A little farther it tends off ſeveral branches, which, re- 
uniting, form the plexirs prevmonicrs. In each trunk of 
the intercoſtal, before it arrives at the thorax, are two 
plexus ganglinſormesy called pics ceryicales. When are 
rived in the thorax, it reccives three or. four twigs from 
the vertebral nerves, together with which it conſtitutes 
the plexus tnterecoſfalts , Whence, deſcending into the ab- 
domen, it forms that famons piece of net-work, called 
on the right ſide plexus bepaticus z and on the left, plexus 
ſplenicus. From the hepatic plexrs ariſe a number of 
branches, proceeding ſome to the liver, others to the 
pancreas, others to the capſula of Glilon, and other 
larger ones to the right kidney. The iplenic pleas tends 
out branches to the left part of the ventricle and pancreas, 
the ſpleen, the left atrabiliary ' capſula, and left kidney. 
Laſtly, ſeveral branches both from the hepatic and ſple- 
nic plexus, pailing along the meſenteric arterics, eſpecially 
the upper, to which they ſerve as a kind of cover, torm 
the meſenteric plexus, which bears forme reſemblance to 
a ſun, from the circumference whereot proceed teveral 
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little branches or threads, in manner of rays, continued 
thence to the inteſtine, .though ſtill accompanying the 


_ arteries. 
PLEXUS choroides. See CnokoIDESs. 


It is ſometimes, alſo, called plexus reticularis, from its 
not- like ſtructure. 


PLICA Polonica, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the hair, almoſt 


eculiar to Poland, though there ate inſtances of it in 
. Alfatia, Switzerland, &c. 

Writers are not agreed as to the hiſtory of the origin of 
this diſeaſe. Some aſſert that it was not known before 
the year 1564; others, with the greateſt probability, bx 
its epocha to the year 1287, when the 'Tartars corrupted 
the waters of the country : whilſt others apprehend, that 
it has exiſted from time immemorial. 

The pl/ica is a ſevere, malignant, and dangerous diſeaſe, 
wherein the hair of the head is matted and glued toge- 
ther beyond all poſſibility of being extricated ; and is at- 
tended with a grievons diſorder of all the limbs of the 
body; and, before the hair becomes complicated, a vio- 
lent pain; a ſweat uſually attending it. 
An unſeaſonable cutting off the LS. in this caſe, is 
dangerous; nor is there any proper and adequate remedy 
for the diſeaſe yet diſcovered. 

In Poland and Lithuania, this diſorder is endemial, and 
well known ; it conſiſts in a preternatural bulk of the hair, 
which being firmly conglutinated and wrapped up in in- 
cxtricable knots, aſfords a very monſtrous and unſeemly 
ſpectacle. When this is cut, blood is diſcharged from 
it, the head is racked with pain, the fight impaired, 
and the patient's life frequently endangered. This mis- 
fortune is principally incident to the Jews who live in 
thoſe countries. Though it ſeems difficult to account for 
this diforder, and aflign its true cauſes, we ſhall, never- 
theleſs, make an attempt of this kind. 

What therefore contributes not a little to its production, 
is the ſordid and naſty manner of life to which theſe peo- 
ple are addicted, for they rarely comb their hair, fleep in 
low moiſt rooms, and drink large quantities of brandy. 
The waters, allo, concur and aililt in the generation of 
this diſorder. Hence Gehema, in Epiſt. ad Bontekoe de 
Plica Polonica, is juſtly of opinion, that the cauſes of 
this diſeaſe are lodged in ſome particular waters of Po- 
land, which if either drank, or uſed for waſhing the bo- 
dy, produce the plica. This he confirms by the fate of 
two ſoldiers, who, when intending to waſh their bodies, 
had ſcarce immerſed their heads in the water of a certain 
pond, before their hairs were contracted into many folds. 
Beſide theſe cauſes, we ſuppoſe an hereditary fault con- 
veyed from the parents, &c. which conſiſts in too great a 
bulk of the pores, and bulbous hairs under the ſkin of 
the head Hence the thick and glutinous nutritious juice, 
produced by their coarſe aliments, and impure waters, 
„by the heat excited by their drinking brandy, forced 
into the cavities of the hairs, and ſweating through their 
pores, produces this terrible diſorder. Hoffman. de 
Nlorb. cert. Reg. propr. 

From the ſymptoms that precede and accompany the ia, 
it ſcems to be a ſpecies of malignant fever or acute ſcur- 
vy, whoſe diſtinguiſhing ſymptom or criſis is a compli- 
cation of the hair. Some authors have pretended, that 
the carth moſs, hence called plicaria, uſed externally in 
lomentation, and internally in decoction, is a ſpecific in 
this diſcaſe. Others have attributed extraordinary vir- 
tunes to mercury. 


FLICARIA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the club- 


moſs. 


PLIYCATED ea, among Botanifts. See LEAF. 
PLIGHT, in our Old Law-Books, a term which ſigniſics 


tlic eſtate, with the quality of the land; though, ſfome- 
times, it extends alſo to the rent-charge, and the poſſibi- 
liry of a dower. Coke's Init. fol. 221. 


PLINIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 


pelyandria monogynia claſs, deſcribed by Plumier and Lin- 
neus, the characters of which are theſe: the empale- 
ment is divided into five ſegments ; the flower conlitts of 


live petals; the ſtamina are numerous blaments, very | 


{l-:nder, and of the length of the flower; the antheræ 
are ſmall; the germen of the piſtil is ſmall; the ſtyle is 
lubulated, and of the length of the ſtamina; the ſtigma 
is imple ; the fruit is a large globoſe berry, of a ſtriated 
vor ſulcated ſurface, containing only one cell, in which is 
4 very large, ſmooth, and globoſe ſeed. There is one ſpecies. 


PUINTH, from aawvSog, brick, in Archite&lute, a flat ſquare 


member, in form of a brick: ſometimes, alſo called the 
ilipper. Sec Tab. Archit. fig. 25. NY 3. 

Ihe plinth is uſed as the foot, or foundation of columns: 
being that flat ſquare table, under the mouldings of the 
baſe and pedeſtal, at the bottom of the whole order; 
ſeeming to have been originally intended to keep the 
bottom of the primitive wooden pillars from rotting. 
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The plinth is alfo called the or/e or onto, 
Vitruvius alſo calls the Tuſcan abacus, Plinth, from! 
reſembling a ſquare brick. ann. 

Pl. Id H of a flatue, &c. is a baſe or ſtand, either 
round, or ſquare, ſerving to ſupport a ſtatue, &c =, 

PLiNTH of a wall, is a term for two or three 
bricks advancing out ſrom the wall; or in the gen, 
for any flat high moulding, ferring in a front Tt, 
mark the floors; or to ſuſtain the eaves of a wall 7 
the larmier of a chimney. 200 

PLINTHITIS, a kind of alum found in ſome of the iſland 
of the Archipelago, and called alfo placitis, ſrom ; : 
uſually being found in thin cakes. As 

PLINTHIUM, a name given by the ancients to a mach 
invented for the making extenſion of diſlocated = 
fractured limbs. Oribaſius deſcribes ſeveral kinds - 

PLITE of Jan, in our OH Jf7iters, feems to be an 4c. 
cient meaſure, as a yard or ell, at this time : it is men 
tioned in the ſtat. 3 Ed. IV. cap. 5. 

PLOCE, in Rhetoric, a figure Ren a word is repeated 
by way of emphaſis; in ſuch manner, as not only to = 
preſs the ſubject, but ſome particular character or po- 
perty of it. 

Cruclty ! yes, cruelty beyond all example. His wife; , 
wife indeed ! So Cicero ſays, Young Cato wants expe. 
rience, but yet he is Cato. 

PLOK-PENIN, a term uſed in the public ſales at Amſter- 

dam for a little ſum given by the laſt bidder. 
The plot-penin is a kind of earneſt, whereby it is Ggnife 
that the commodity is adjudged to him. 
The plok-penin differs according to the quality of the 
commodity, and the price of the lot. Sometimes it i; 
arbitrary, and depends on the plcaſure of the buyer; and, 
ſometimes, it is regulated by the ordinances of the burgs. 
maſters. 

PLOMO, in Metallurgy, a name given by the Spaniards, 
who have the care of the filver mines, to the ore of that 
metal, when it is found adhering to the ſurface of ſtones, 
and incruſting their cracks and cavities in the form of 
ſmall and looſe grains of gunpowder. Though theſe grains 
be but few in number, and the reſt of the ſtone have no 
blver in it, yet they are always very happy in meeting 
with it, as it is a certain token that there is a very rich 
vein ſomewhere in the neighbourhood. And if in digging 
forwards they ſtill meet with theſe grains, or the p/n 
in greater quantity, it is a certain ſign that they are 
getting more and more near the good vein. 

PLONKETS, in our Old H}iters, a kind of coarſe woollen 
cloth. 1 Rich. III, cap. 8. 

PLOT, or PLoTT, in Gardening. See GRaAss-plat, &c. 

Pl or, in Dramatic Poetry, the FABLE of a tragedy or c- 
medy ; or the acT10N repreſented therein. 

PLoT, is more particularly uſed for the knot or intrigue, 
which makes the difficulty and embarrafs of a piece, 
The unraveling puts an end to the pit. | 

Pror, in Surveying, the plan or draught, of any parcel o. 
ground, e. gr. a field, farm, or manor, ſurveyed with an 
inſtrument, and laid down ia the proper figure and di- 
menſions. See PLOTTING. 

PLOTTING, among Surccers, the art of deſeribing or 
laying down on paper, &c. the ſeveral angles and lines of 
a tract of ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, or the lis 
inſtrumcnt, and a chain. 

In ſurveying with the plane-table, the plotting is needleſs; 
the ſeveral angles and diftances being laid down on the 
ipot as ſaſt as they are taken. : 25 

But, in working with the theodolite, ſemicircle, or 07+ 
cumfcrentor, the angles are taken in degrees; and the 
diſtances in chains and links. So that there remains « 
ſubſequent operation, to reduce thoſe numbers into Ir; 
and ſo to form a draught, plan, or map. The operatio" 
is called plotting. | 
Plotting, then, is performed by means of two inftre- 
ments, the protractor and p/ort1ng-/cale. By the firlt, 855 
ſeveral angles obſerved in the Gels with a theodohite, 0 
the like, and entered down in degrees in the field-bous, 
are protracted on paper in their juſt quantity. \ the 
By rhe latter, the ſeveral diſtances meaſured won F 
chain, and enrered down, in like manner, in the h1e16- 
book, are laid down in their juſt proportion. "I 
Under the articles protracicr and plottin «ſcale, is _—_ 
ſeverally, the uſe of thofe reſpective inſtruments in . 
laying 1 of angles and diflancesz We ſhall here gi 

their uſe conjointly, in the plotting of a field, ſurvey 

either with the circumferentor, or theodolite. 3 

Pl OrTINS G, methed of, from the circumferentor. ore 
an incloſure, e. gr. ABCDEFGHK (Tab. S Fo" 
8) to have been ſurveyed; and the ſeveral * 
taken by a circumlerentor in going round the 33 
the diſtances, as meaſured by a chain, to be foul 
in the field-book as in the following table: Dat. 


_— 
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Deg. Min. Ca. Link. Deg. Min. Cha. Link. 
10 


A 191 co 75|F 324 30 7 54 
B 297 oo 6 8380 98 30 7 54 
c 216 30 7 82H 71 oo 7 78 
N 325 00 6 96 K 161 30 8 22 
K 


. On a paper of the proper dimenſions, as LMN O 
Jab. III. Survey. fg. 43.) draw a number of parallel and 
nidiſtant lines, repreſenting meridians, expreſſed in 
Jotted lines. Their uſe is, to direct the poſition of the 
gtractor 3 the diameter whereof muſt always be laid 
either upon one of them, or parallel thereto; the ſemi- 
circular limb downwards for angles greater than 180“, and 
upwards for thoſe leſs than 1809. ; 
The paper being thus prepared, aſſume a point on ſome 
meridian, as A, whereon Jay the centre of the protractor, 
and the diameter along the line. Conſult the field-book 
for the firſt angle, i. e. for the degree cut by the needle 
at A, which the table gives you 191% f 
Now, fince 191“ is more than a ſemicircle or 180%, the 
ſemicircle of the protractor is to be laid downwards; 
where, keeping it to the point with the protrat/ing pin, 
make a mark againſt 191 z through which mark, from 
A, draw an indefinite line A 6. ; 
The firſt angle thus protracted, again conſult the book, 
for the length of the firſt line A B. 'This you find 10 
chains 75 links. From a convenient ſcale therefore, on 
the plotting ſcale, take the extent of 10 chains 75 links 
detween the compaſſes; and ſetting one N in A, 
mark where the other falls in the line A &, which ſuppoſe 
in B: draw therefore the full line A B, for the firlt fide 
the incloſure. 
Proceed then to the ſecond angle; and, yp: 9, the centre 
of the protractor on the point B, with the diameter as. 
before directed, make a mark, as c, againſt 207, the 
degrees cut at Bz and draw the indefinite line Bc. On 
this line, from the pletting-ſcale, as beſore, ſet off the 
length of your ſecond line, viz. 6 chains 83 links; which 
extending from B to the point C, draw the line B C, 
ſor the ſecond ſide. 
Proceed now to the third angle or ſtation : lay then the 
centre of the protraQor, as before, on the point C; make 
a mark, as d, againſt the number of degrees, cut at C, 
viz, 210% 30“: draw the indefinite line Cd, and thereon 
ſet off the third diſtance, viz. 7 chains 82 links; which 
terminating, e. gr. at D, draw the full line C D, tor the 
third hde. 
Proceed now on the fourth angle D; and, laying the 
centre of the protractor over the point D, againſt 325®, 
the degree cut by the needle, make a mark e; draw the 
occult line De, and thereon ſet off the diſtance 6 chains 
906 links; which terminating in E, draw DE for the 
fourth line : and proceed to the fifth angle, viz. E. 
Here the degrees, cut by the needle, being 129 24 (which 
is leſs than a ſemicircle) the centre of the protractor muſt 
de laid on the point E, and the diameter on the meridian, 
with the ſemicircular limb turned upwards. In this fitu- 
ation make a mark as before, againſt the number of de- 
grees, viz. 129 24', cut by the needle at E; draw the 
line E/, on which ſet off the fifth diſtance, viz. ꝙ chains 
71 links; which extending from E to F, draw the full 
line E F, for the fifth ſide of the incloſurc. 
After the ſame manner proceed orderly to the angles F, 
C, H, and K; then placing the protractor, making 
marks againſt the reſpective degrees, drawiag indefinite 
lines, and ſetting off the reſpective diſtances, as above, 
E will have the plot of the whole incloſure, A BC, &c. 
uch is the general method of plotting from this inftru- 
ment; but it muſt be obſerved, that, in this proceſs, the 
ſtationary lines, i. e. the lines wherein the circumſerentor 
is placed to take the angles, and wherein the chain is run 
to meaſure the diſtances, are, properly, the lines here 
Pletted. When, therefore, in ſurveying, the ſtationary 
lines are at any diſtance from the fence or boundaries of 
the held, &c. off-ſets are taken, i. e. the diſtance of the 
fence from the ſtationary line is meaſured at cach ſtation ; 
and even at intermediate places, if there prove any con- 
liderable bends in the fence. 
In plotting, therefore, the ſtationary lines being laid down, 
above, the off- ſets muſt be laid down from them; i. e. 
berpendiculars of the proper lengths muſt be let fall at 
the proper places from the ſtationary lines. The ex- 
tremes of which perpendiculars, being connected by lines, 
* the plot deſired. 
inſtcad of going round the field, the angles and di- 
ſtances have been all taken from one ſtation, the pro- 
cels of p/otting is obvious, from the example above; all 
te required, being to protract, after the manner already 
eleribed, che ſeveral angles and diſtances, taken from 
lame ſtationary point in the field; from the ſame point 
N paper. The extremities of the lines 
„III. NL 274. 
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| thus determined, being then connected by lines, will 


* the plat required. | 

f the field has been ſurveyed from two ſtations, the ſta- 
tionary lines are to be firſt p/otted, as above; then the 
angles and diſtances taken from cach, to be laid down 
from each reſpectively. 

PLOTTING, the method of, where the angles are taken by the 
theodolite, i. e. by back-fight and fore-/ight (as it is called) 
is ſomewhat different. To repare the angles for plotting, 
the quantity of each muſt firſt be found, by ſubtracting 
the degrees of the ſore- ſight and back-fight from each 
other: the remainder is then the angle to be protracted. 
The uſe of parallel lines is here excluded; and inſtead 
of laying the protractor conſtantly on, or parallel to 
meridians, its direction is varied at every angle. The 
practice is thus: 

Suppoſe the former incloſure to have been ſurveyed with 
the theodolite, after the manner of back-tight and fore- 
light; an! ſuppoſe the quantity of each angle to be 
found by ſubtraction. | 

An indefinite line is drawn at random, as A K, Hg. 433 
and on this the. meaſured diſtance, e. gr. 8 chains, 22 
links, is ſet off, as in the former example: if now the 
quantity of the angle A have been found 140%, the dia- 
meter of the protractor is to be laid on the line A K, with 
the centre over A; and againſt the number of degrees, 
viz. 140, a mark made, an indeterminate line drawn 
through it, and the diſtance of the line AB laid down 
from the ſcale thereupon. p 

Thus we gain the point B; upon which laying the centre 
of the protractor, the diameter along the line AB, the 
angle B is protracted, by making a mark againſt its num- 
ber of degrees, drawing an occult line, and letting off 
the diſtance BC, as before. 

Then proceed to C, laying the diameter of the protractor 
on BC, the centre on C protracts the angle C, and 
draw the line C D: thus, proceeding orderly to all the 
angles and ſides, you will have the plet of the whole in- 
cloſure ABC, &c. as before. 

PLOTTING ſcale, a mathematical inſtrument uſually of box 
wood, ſometimes of braſs, ivory, or ſilver, and either a 


broad. 
It is denominated from its uſe in PLT TIN of grounds, 
&c. 
On one ſide of the inſtrument (repreſented Tab. II. Sur- 
Dey. fig. 44.) are ſeven ſeveral ſcales, or lines, divided 
into equal parts. The firſt diviſion of the firſt ſcale is 
ſubdivided into ten equal parts, to which is prefixed the 
number 10, ſignifying that ten of thoſe ſubdiviſions make 
an inch; or that the diviſions of that ſcale are decimals 
of inches. 
The firſt diviſion of the ſecond ſcale is likewiſe ſubdi- 
vided into 10, to which is prefixed the number 16, denot- 
ing that ſixteen of thoſe ſubdiviſions make an inch. The 
firſt diviſion of the third ſcale is ſubdivided in like man- 
ner into 10, to which is prefixed the number 20. To 
that of the fourth ſcale is prefixe4 the number 24; to 
that of the fiſth, 32; that of the ſixth, 40 and that of 
the ſeventh, 48; denoting the number of ſubdivifions 
equal to an inch, in each, reſpectixely. 
The two laſt ſcales are broken off before the end, to 
give room for two lines of chords, marked by the letters 
CC. 
On the back-ſide of the inſtrument is a diagonal ſcale, 
the firſt of whoſe diviſions, which is an inch long, if the 
ſcale be a foot, and half an inch, if half a ſoot, is ſub- 
divided, diagonally, into 100 equal parts; and at the 
other end of the ſcale is another diagonal ſubdiviſion, of 
half the length of the former, into the ſame number of 
parts; Viz. 100. 
Next the ſcales, is a line divided into hundredth parts ot 
a foot, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. and a line of inches 
ſubdivided into tenths, marked 1, 2, 3, &c. | 

PLoTTING ſcale, uſe of the. 1. Any diſtance being e pf 
with the chain, to lay it down on the paper. Suppoſe the 
diſtance to be 6 chains, 50 links. Draw an indefinite 
line; ſet one foot of the compaſſes at figure 6 on the 
ſcale, e. gr. the ſcale of 20 in an inch, and extend the 
other to five of the ſubdiviſions, for the 80 links: this 
diſtance, being transferred to the line, will exhibir the 
6 chains 50 links, required. | 
If it be defired to have 6 chhins 50 links, take up more 
or leſs ſpace, take them off from a greater or leſſer ſcale, 
i. e. from a ſcale that has more or fewer diviſions in an 
inch. | 

To find the chains and links contained in @ right line, as that 
juſt drawn, according to any ſcale, e. gr. that of 20 in an 
inch. Take the length of the line in the compaſſes, and, 
applying it to the given ſcale, you will find it extend 
from the number 6 of the great divifions to five of the 
ſmall ones ; hence the givenline contains 6 chains 56 links. 
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foot, or half a foot long, and about an inch and a half | 
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PLOT TNS. table, in Surveying, is uſed for a plain table, as 


improved by Mr. Beighton, who has obviated a good 


many inconveniencies attending the uſe of the common 
plain table. See Phil. Tranſ. N' 401. fect. 1. 


PLOTUS, in Ornithology, a genus of the anſeres, in the 


Linnzan ſyſtem: its characters are, that the beak is 
ſtrait, ſharp, and denticulated; the face covered, and the 
feet palmated, with the toes joined. Of this genus there 
is only one ſpecies, which is the AN HINGA of Marc- 
grave. 


PLOVER, g2/den, or green, pluvialis, in Ornithology, the 


CHARADRIUS pluvialis of Linnæus; an elegant ſpecies, 
which is often found on our moors and heaths, in the 
winter-time, in ſmall flocks. Its weight is nine ounces, 
its length eleven inches and breadth twenty-four ; the 
bill is ſhort and black; the feathers on the head, back, 
and coverts of the wings, are black, beautifully ſpotted 
on each ſide with light yellowiſh green; the breaſt brown, 
marked with greenith oblong {ſtrokes ; the belly white, 
the middle feathers of the tail barred with black and 

ellowiſh green, the reſt with black and brown, and 
the legs black. Mr. Pennant has obſerved ſome variety 
in theſe birds, probably owing to age or ſex ; ſome hav- 
ing black bellies, others with a mixture of black and 
white, others with bluiſh legs, and ſome with a ſmall 
claw in the place of the hind toe. This bird, which lays 
four eggs, pointed at the leſſer end and of a dirty white 
colour, irregularly marked with black fpots, breeds on 
ſeveral of our unfrequented mountains: it makes a ſhril! 
whiſtling noiſe, and may be enticed within ſhot by a ikil- 
ful imitator of the note Pennant. 


PLovER, boftird. Sec LarwixG. 
PLoveR, leſſer, CHARADRIUS morinellus of Linnzus. See 


DoTT#FREL. 


Pr.oveR, long-legred. See HIMANTOPUS. 
Prover, Norfolk, or greater. See OEDICNEMUS, and 


Stone CURLEW. 


Prove, ringed. See Sea-Lakn, and Tab. Birds, Ne 45. 
Pr.ovrr-/tore, in Jchthyology, a name uſed in ſome parts 


of England for the Gobw1iT, or &g:cphalus of authors. 


PLOUGH, or PLow, in Agriculture, x popular machine 


for the breaking up of ground; conſiſting of a train or 
carriage with two large irons, the one pointed, the other 
edged ; ſerving to cut and open the land, and draw fur- 
rows therein. The parts of the PLov Gn are, the p/rugh- 
beam, the handle, tail, Hilis, hales or /taves, nect or /hare- 
beam, earth-board, mould-brard, breaft-bnard, furrow-board, 
ſPreld-board, &c. the Heath, /Fartiiron, coulter, plougl- 
pin, and collar-links, laugh pillar, and beer, and ſome— 
times wheels. 

The advantage of digging with the ſpade, or ſuch other 
inſtrument, very naturally led men to the invention of 
the plaugb, as a much more expeditious way of doing 
the tame thing; that is, cutting and breaking the earth 
into ſma!l pieces; but in this the ſpade has the advan- 
tage of the common p/cugh, as it goes deeper, and di- 
vides the earth more minutely; but the improvement of 
the common pſcrgh into the ſour-coultered one ſhews, 
that it is eaſy to make the p/zugh perform this olhice as 
much better, as it uſually does it worſe than the ſpade. 
The p/9ugh deſcribed by Virgil had no coulter; and at 
this time the plaug in Italy and the ſouth of France, 
have none; and the plug in Greece, and in the caſtern 
nations in general, are of the ſame kind. Neither is it 
indeed pollible to uſe a coulter in ſuch a plaugh; becauſe 
the ſhare does not cut the bottom of the furrow hori- 
zontally, but obliquely : in going one way it turns off 
the furrow to the right hand, but in coming back it turns 
it off to the left; therefore, if it had a coulter, it mult 
be on the wrong ſide every other furrow. 

It is a great miſtake in thoſe who ſay that Virgil's 5e 
had two carth-boards, for it had really none at all; but 
the ſhare itſelf always going obliquely, ſerved in{tead of 
an earth-board ; and the two cars, which were the cor- 
ners of a piece of wood lying under the ſhares, did the 
office of ground-wrilts. 

This faſhion of the p/ovgh continues to this day in thoſe 
countries; and in Languedoc this fort of p/ayuzh perſorms 
tolerably well when the ground is line, and. makes a ſhift 
to break up light land. this is the fort of land that is 
common in the Eaſt ; and the arabic lands about Rome 
being never ſuffered to be fallow fo long as to come to 
turf : this plounh ſucceeds very well in ſuch places, but 
it would be wholly impoſſible to turn up what in England 
we call ſtrong land with it. 

The Englith ploughs are therefore difterent from theſe, as 
the ſoil is duterent. Our plonghs, where well made, cut 
off the furrow at the bottom horizontally; and there- 
fore, it being as thick on the land Gde as on the furrow 
fide, the ploughs cannot break it off from the whole land 
at ſuch a thickneſs (being fix times greater than what 
the eaitern plorghs have to break off), and for this pur- 


oy 


poſe it muſt have, of neceliity, a coulter to cut it off; | 
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by this means the ſurrow is turned 
and no part of the turf of it is broken 
without new turning, the graſs ſrom the edges wil 7 
and form a new turf on the other {ge Wha Pread, 
bottom of the ſurrow before the turnin b bs 3. 5 
come the ſurſace of the earth, and will fo 1 
greener with graſs than it was before FORT Tr dee 
It whole, ſtrong, turſy furrows are plaughed os 

as is too commonly practiſed, the coulter can 4 
cut them; becauſe, being looſe underneath 8 
make a proper reſiſtance or preflure anainſt its N * 
are apt to be drawn on heaps, and turned in all au ge: but 
but without cutting. ecliont, 
Some of our fploughs have heavy drags, v. 
tines in them; and though theſe broken pieces of 
rows, being now loofer than before, require keen 7 
to cut them, thele tines have no edges at all = 
clods of earth are toſſed into heaps again . 
face leſt bare between them, and oreat Ia 
pence are uled to very little purpoſe; all 
the one coulter. 

If the foil be ſhallow, it may be broken wn With a nav 
furrow, which will the ſooner be brownke ci 3 
but if it be a deep ſoil, the furrous muſt be e 
ably enlarged, or elſe x great part. of the KS fas wh 
will be left unmoved, and ſo be loft. The dee Sins 
land is, the worſe it is broke by one coulter ; thee is i 
is broke into larger furrows, and it requires ſuch repeated 
labour to conquer this, that often the beſt land will (eater 
pay the tillage. 
This gives an opportunity to ſcrvants to cheat their maſtere 
They plug ſuch deep land with a {mall furrow ud 
ſhallow, to the end thot the turf and ſorrows may be 
broken the ſooner, and the ſuperiicia! part gude * 
They pretend the p/2u3h will go deeper the vent 3 
but this is never the caſe, 222 
This ſort of land muſt not be plonermed the ſecond tins 
in wet weather; for this will cauſe the weeds to multi- 
ply, and the earth will be ſo:med into thick and hear 
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cinds where trodden : and in ary wenther the reſiſtauce 
of the untouched earth below, and the High prefivre 
of the pl¹ẽ above, will always be reaſons why the 
pionugh will enter no decper the ſecond time than it did 
the firſt, 

Another way to conquer a ſtrong turſ, is to plough it vp 
firſt with a brealt-p/cre74, very thin; and when the ſward 
is rotten, then it is to be piorghbrd to the proper depth: 
but this method is liable to great objeAionsz it is very 
troubleſome and expenſive, and, if thc turf be pared 077 
in the winter, or early in the ſpring, it is a chance but 
the rains come on, and ſet it to growing faſter than be- 
fore : if, on the other hand, it be pared later in the year, 
though the turf be thoroughly killed by the ſucceeding 
dry weather, yet the time is Joſt, and the ſarmer loſes 
the ſowing ſeaſon for wheat, which is the proper corn 
for ſuch ſtrong land. Tull. 

The contrivance and ſtructure of ? /5u9hs are various, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the maker, or the ſoil and uſes to 
which they are applied ; ſo that it would be endleſs to 
give a particular defcription of all: but that this wor 
may not be thought eſſentially deſectire in this particular, 
we ſhall here ſubjoin a brief account of ſeveral kinds &f 
plaughs that have ſallen under our notice, and that have 
been recommended by the advantages attending ther 
ſtructure. 

The common y or drag Pon is well known: this 
is made without either wheel or foot, of an caſy draught, 
and beſt in winter for miry clays, where the land is {oit 
but in ſummer and eſpecially in hard foil it is incunve- 
nient, becauſc its point will be continual:y riling out 9! 
the ground. 

In the doub/e PLoven, one pleunh is fixed to the bee ©: 
another, fo that by meuns or ſour horſes and two mc! 
a double ſorrow is ed one by the fide of the ct 
There is another kind of dowuvle plorgs whereby tuo our 
rows are p/crghed at once, one under another, bY Wk» 
the earth is ſtirred up to the depth of twelve or fourteen 
inches, which in many caſes is of great benclit. 
This purpoſe is well antwered by the n “. OU , 
vented by Mr. Randal, {fee Tab. A. 7-1 
which, by putting rhe ſhare point to the middle of 1 
interval leſt by the horſe-hoe, throws the mould on eat 
ſide of it, at the ſame time, towards the rows, and carths 
them up to what degree the ploughman pleates: and allo 
by the double liftins PLOUGH, (figs 8. which patics we 
all the trenches made by the double lage, and by Meir 
of the irons, running up on each {ide of the face Wa 
lift up the mould, and throw it upon the old rid | 
that the ground, thus ploughed, will lie in deep tren 
and hiph ridges, * 
The double wheeled ProuGA has of late years pane” 
univerſally uſed in many counties, and 35 ſound rü 
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oection to it indeed, in regard to ſome Ali and miry 
ſiads, in which the wheels become clogged up, and can- 
not turn. This, however, is eaſily remedied by twiſting 
thumb ropes of ſtraw about the iron circle and ſpokes ot 
the wheels; theſe ſpreading as they turn, and ag the 
circle twiſt bears upon the ground, throw off the dirt, 
and never clog. The two princip?l parts of this p/ough are 
the head and the taii: the ,n. head contains the two 
wheels A, B fg. ©.) and their axis, or ſpindle of iron, 
paſſing through the box C, and turning round both in it 
and in the wheels. There are fixed perpendicularly in 
this box, two crow-taves D, D, which are flat and narrow 
boards, each having in it two rows of holes, whereby to 
raiſe or fink the beam of the p/zugh, by pinning up or 
down the pillow E, to increaſe or diminiſh the depth of 
the furrowm. Behind are the gallows F, through which 
the crow-ſt1ves paſs at the top by mortifes, into which 
they are pinned; and to thele are faſtened what are 
called the wilds, G, with links and crooks of iron, by 
which the whole plengh is drawn in the working. From 
the box to the centre of the heam there is carried an iron- 
chain, conſiſting of four, five, or more long links, and 
called the tow-chain, H: this faſtens the p/ongh-tail to the 
Jin behead. It is fixed to an iron collar, I, faſtened in 
the beam at one end. and the other paſſes through a hole 
in the middle of the box, and is pinned in by the ſtake K. 
From the ſame iron-collar to which the tow-chain is fixed, 
there is another chain faſtened, called the bridle-chain L: 
this runs above the beam, as the tow- chain does below 
it, and is compoled of ſmaller and more numerous links. 
At the np-end, as the tow-chain enters the box of the 
vine, this bridle-chain is fixed” to the top of what is 


ſtick, carried up parallel with the left crow-ſtaif, and 
pretty near it, and faſtened to it by a wyth or rope, M, 
or by the end of the bridle-chain itſelf, when that is long 
enough. This flake is alſo faſtened in its lower part, un- 
der the gallows, to the fame crow-ltaif, by another wyth 
or picce of rope. 
Theſe are the parts of which the head-part of the plorgh 
is compole!l, The p/zugh-tail conſiſts of the beam, N, 
carried from the head to the very extremity, and ſerving 
as the ſupport and baſe of all the reſt. A little below the 
collar, to which the row-chain and bridle-chain are fatten- 
ed, this beam is pierced with a large hole, which lets 
through the coulter, O: this is a long and narrow picc”, 
terminating in an edge, and reaching juſt to the ſhare, P; 
and it is fixed immovcable in its place by means of a 
wedze which is driven into the hole of the beam with it: 
the viſice of this coulter is to cut the carth as it is thrown 
up by the ſhare. Behind theſe, the ſame beam is pierced 
with two more holes, one very near its end: theſe give 
paitages to two oblong pieccs, called the fore- heat Q 
and hinder-ſneat R, by which the p/ough-ihare is ſupport- 
ed in its place. To the top of the hinder-ſheat there is 
taſtened a ihort handle, 8, by a wooden pin. Parallel 
to the hinder-{hcat there runs up a piece of wood of much 
the fame form, calied the drock, T; and to this is faſten- 
ed another horizontal picce, called the ground-wriſt, V: 
theſe are all on the right hand ſide of the plough, and 
parallel with the fore-theat. There runs another piece, 
of much the ſame form with it, on the right hand; and 
the bottom of this is the carth-board, whoſe fore-part, W 
is ſeen before the theat. The long handle, X, of this 
whoſe ſore-part appears before the theat, which reaches 
as far as that of the theat, is faitened to the drock by a 
pin at a, the other end of which goes into the beam. 
Near the lower end of the ſore-(heat, there are two flat 
pieces of iron, called the double retch, x, which paſs from 
the two ſides of it up to the bæam ; and, being let through 
It, are faſtened to the upper part by ſcrews and nuts at 
and c. Theſe keep the theat in its place. 
PlovGn, araining, or trenching, is an inſtrument uſed to 
cut out the trenches, drains, and carriages in meadow 
and paſture-ground. It is alſo uſed for cutting the ſides 
of turf even, which are to be laid down again either in 
the ſame, or in ſome other places. 
it conſiſts of a long handle, with a knob or button at 
the end, and at the other end it turns upward like the 
foor of a plorugh, to ſlide in the ground. In this part is 
placed a coulter, of the length proportioned to the depth 
to be cut, and with a ſharp edge ; this has two wheels 
to make it run eaſy, and does a great deal of buſineſs in 
a Very little time. 
he trenching-plough uſed about Caxton, in Cambridge- 
hire, is larger than ordinary, and has two coulters, one 
efore the other, which, bending inwards, cut each ſide 
ol the trench. The moatd-board is longer than commons, 
n order to caſt the turt a great way off from the trench 
"rents a trench a foot wide at bottom, a foot and a half 
top, and a ſoot deep, and, is drawn with twenty horſes. 
importance of draining wet land induced the Society 
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called the ftake of the p/orph; this is a perpendicular 
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of Arts, & c. to propoſe a premium of fifty guineas ſor 
the beſt p/25h or machine, of the ſimpleſt conſtruction, 
that ſhould, with the leaſt force, cut a new drain or 
trench one foot in perpendicular depth, one foot eight 
inches wide at top, and ten inches at the bottom, ſloping 
cqually on each ſide, the contents of which were alſo to 
be thrown equally on cach fide. 

This premium was adjudged to Mr. Cuthbert Clarke, who 
invented the double mould-board drain-plongh, repreſented 
Tab. II. Agriculture, fig. 10. which anſwered excecd- 
ing well in meadow ground, but could not be drawn in 
a {tiff clay with the force of eight horſes. 

A, B, and C are the three coulters; D, E,F, the nuts 
and ſcrews that faſten the coulters to the beams; G, H, I 
a wheel or roller, which prevents the p/ogh from ſinking 
too deep into the earth; this roller is divided into three 
parts by circular pieces of iron, which project beyond it, 
and cut the turf into three parts; the coulters ſollow in 
the ſame track, and finiſh that part of the work. K, K, 
are the centres on which the roller turns; L, L, the nuts 


and ſcrews which faſten the iron arbor in which the pivots 


of the roller turn to the beams; the arbors are kept in 
their places by means of the two iron braces ,: M' is a 
large iron hook, to which the tow-chain, N, by which 
the plaugh is drawn, is faſtened: O is the head of the 
plongh, into which the beams are mortiſed; P, Q, R 
are the three beams; 8 is a ſhoe of iron, the whole 
part from S to A being of that metal, and into which 
the hoof of the p/crr2h is inſerted; T is a ſhelf on which 
the mould riſes aſter it is cut by the coulter and ſore-part 
of the ſhare, till it is thrown out of the trench by the 
mould-boards V, V: W, W is a band of iron, which 
faſtens the hinder part of the p/52h to the main or middle 
beam; X is the head of a tenon, which taſtens the 
mould-boards and hoof of the pizugh to the main-heam; 
Z, Z are the two handles, like thoſe of a common plngh, 
kept ſecure, and in their proper poſition by the board a ; 
c, d, repreſent the ſurface of the ground when the p/crch 
is at work; ſo that ail the parts below that dotred line 
are under the ground when the Grain is cutting: fe g 13 
the angle which the coulters make with a line drawn pa- 
rallel to the horizontal plane, and is nearly equal to 459: 
though by being ſo large, the perch tends too much to 
get into the carth; and, therefore, when the foil is ſtiſf᷑ 
and a great force is required to draw the p/ingh, it cannot 
be properly held by the handles, even by the force of fix 
men, without turning over. This inconvenience might 
be removed by diminiſhing the angle Ze'g to about 33“. 
Mr. Clarke conſtrued another improved plcygh of this 
kind, but the premium of the ſociety was athgned to Mr. 
Knowles, whoſe p/or:gh cut a trench of one foot one inch 
in depth, twenty inches broad at top. and ten at bottom, 
laying the carth and turf on cach fide of the trench in 
the moſt exact manner. 
Mr. Clarke's /izgle menid-board drain-plough is repreſented 
fg. 11. Its conſtruQion is very ſimilar to that already 
deſcribed : A is the regulating wheel, which, by the ra- 
dius F, may be fo adjuſted as to adapt the p/5u2h for cuts 
of various depths II, H are two coulters faſtened to 
the wings of the ſhare, and ſcrewed into the bar G; 
they are ſo extended as to make the deſigned breadth at 
top, and equally ſloping on each fide. In whatever way 
the cur is made, the contents are forced up the inclined 
plane C, which is ſupported by the heel D, as in the other 
plough; and the mould board B turns the turrow elcar of 
the drain. This plough requires only four horſes, Clarke's 
Theory and Practice of Huſbandry, &c. p. 332, &c. 
PLOUGH, ill, is an inſtrument conrrived for ſowing corn 
in drills or rows, according to the method of the new 
huthandry. | 
The ſirſt inventions of this kind were the mu 
of Mr. Worlidge, and the ſembrador of Lucatelloz but 
neither of theſe or any other of the kind antwered in 
ractice, till Mr, Tull contrived his drill-pigrnh ; furs 
niſked with ſhares, hoppers, and a harrow, fo diſpoſed, 
that the furrows are ſormed, the feed dropped into them, 
and covered at the ſame time. nis curious machine is, 
from its nature and cxtenſve ule, fo complicated, thot it 
would lead us beyond our proper limits to give ſuch a 
minute deſcription of it, as would be ſuliicient to aſlord 
our readers an adequate and juſt idea of it. Such a de- 
cription illuſtrated by various figures, together with the 
inventor's lateſt improvements, may be found in his 
Horle-hocing Huibandry, chap. 21, 22, and Appendix. 
. See DRILL, 
Mr. Clarke, whoſe name has been already mentioned, 
has invented a dri//-p/ough, (fee fig. 12.) II are a pair of 
ſhafts; I. L is a bar, which ſtrengthens the hinges of the 
ſhatts; E, E, E are thice mortiſes to receive the three 
coulters; A reprefents the thape of the coulter, the 
bulb at the end of which makes the groove or furrow fcr 
the ſeeds; B, B, B are oval hols to rcecive the piece 
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N, which conveys the ſeeds down to the furrows made 
by the coulters ; a, a, a, are three ſhes or damſels, like 
thoſe of a corn mill, to receive the ſeeds from the three 
hoppers R, R, R, which are placed about eight or nine 
inches above the board, containing the holes B, B, B, but 
parallel to it, and ſupported by the frame C, which frame 
is ſupported by ſeven pillars, ſuch as 9. The hoppers 
and their ſhes being thus ſuſpended, and the ſhes pinned 
to a flat bar as repreſented by B, B, B, and held to their 
ſtation by an eaſy ſpring, they are jogged by the call or 
ſquare piece of wood fixed upon the ſpindle, paſſing 
through the trundle O : this trundle is turned by the cog 
wheel H, which is turned by the axle-tree Z V of the 
two wheels GG: g is the bridge for ſupporting the 
ſpindle and trundle. When the tced, jogged by the call, 
is made to trickle out, a perſon takes hold of the handles 
PP, and directs the whole machine, ſo that the ſeeds 
will be covered in by the harles 4, d, 4; which turn 
upon a pin or hinge at the fore end, and are loaded at the 
hind end with lead or any other heavy ſubſtance, as re- 
preſented by the balls over 4, d, d, to make the feet fink 
in the ſoil. This inſtrument may be made to ſhift its 
drills at pleaſure, or to drill always at one diſtance. Clarke 
ubi ſupra. 
For the method of conſt: uftting dri//-ploughs, invented 
by M. de Chatcauvicux and Du Hamel, fee Farmer's Dict. 
art. D&1LL-pl/onzh. 
Mr. Randall, Mr. Craik, and Mr. 'T. Hope, have like- 
wiſe conſtructed dr:i/l-ploughs. 
The forr-coultered PLOUGH of Mr. Tull, (fee fg. 13) 
is different in ſome reſpects from the double-wheeled plough 
already deſcribed, though in general founded upon it. 
Its beam is ten feet four inches long, whereas that of the 
common p/5u4zh is but eight. The beam is ſtraight in the 
common p/oz2h, but in this it is ſtraight only from a to b, 
and thence arched : ſo that the line let down perpendi- 
cularly from the corner at a, to the even ſurface on which 
the plaugh ſtands, would be 114 inches; and if another 
line were let down from the turning of the beam at & to 
the ſame ſurface, it would be one foot eight inches and 
a half; and a third line let down to the ſurface from the 
bottora of the beam at that part which bears upon the 
8 will thew the beam to be two feet ten inches 
ugh in that part. At the diſtance of three feet two 
inches from the end of the beam a, at the plonghtail, the 
firſt coulter, or that next the ſhare, is let through; and at 
thirteen inches from this, a ſecond coulter is let through: 
a third at the ſame diſtance from that; aud, finally, the 
ſourth at the ſame diſtance from the third, that is, thir- 
teen inches: and from a to b is ſeven feet. 
The crookedneſs of the upper part of the beam of this 
laugh is contrived to avoid the too great length of the 
three foremoſt coulters, which would be too much, if 
the beam was ſtraight all the way; and they would be apt 
to bend and be dilplaced; unleſs they were very heavy 
and clumſy. Afh is the beſt wood to make the beam of, 
it being ſulkciently ſtrong, and yet light. 
The theat in this p/-vgh is to be ſeven inches broad. The 
fixing of the ſhare in this, as well as in the common 
plovgh, is the niceit part, and requires the utmoſt art of 
the maker; for the well-going of the plongh wholly de- 
pends upon the placing this. Suppoſing the axis of the 
beam, and the left ſide of the ſhare, to be both horizon- 
tal, they muſt never be ſet parallel to each other ; ſor if | 
they arc, the tail of the ſhare bearing againſt the trench 
as much as the point, would cauſe the point to incline to 
the right hand, and it would be carried out of the ground 
into the furrow. If the point of the ſhare ſhould be ſet 
fo, that its ſide ſhould make an angle on the right fide of 
the axis of the beam, this inconvenience would be much 
greater; and if its point ſhould incline much to the left, 
and make too large an angle on that fide with the axis of 
the beam, the plough would run quite to the left hand; 
and if the holder, to prevent its running quite out of the 
ground, turas the upper part of his plug towards the 
left hand, the pin of the thare will riſe up, and cut the 
furrow diagonally, leaving it half unp/zughed. To avoid 
this and ſercral other inconveniencies, the ſtraight fide 
of the thare muſt make an angle upon the left fide of the 
beam; but that muſt be fo very acute a one, that the 
tail of the ſhare may only prels leſs againſt the fide of the 
trench than the point docs. 
This angle is ſhewn by the pricked lines at the bottom of 
fir. 9, where ef is ſuppoſed to be the axis of the beam let 
down to the ſurface, and 27 parallel to the left fide of 
the ſhare; and it 1s the ſubtenſe eg that determines 
the inclination which the point of the ſhare muſt have 
towards the left hand. This ſubtenſe, ſays Mr. Tull, at 
the fore end of an eight feet beam, ſhould never be more 
than one inch and a falt, and whether the beam be long 
or ſhort, the ſubtenſe mult be the ſame. 
The great thing to'be taken care of, is the placing the 
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four coulters ; which muſt be ſo ſet, that the four im 
ginary places deſcrived by their four edges, as the 2. 
moves forward, may be all parallel to each other : 1 50 
nearly ſo; for if any one of them ſhould be ver 2 
inclined to, or ſhould recede much from rel. OR 
other, then they would not enter the ground tos = 
In order to place them thus, the beam muſt be ur = 
pierced in a proper manner. The ſecond coulter 10 
mult be two inches and a half more on the rj he roy 
than the firſt, the third muſt be as much . to * 
right of the ſecond, and the fourth the ſame meafur po 
the right hand of the third; and this two inches y 
half muſt be carefully meaſured from the centre of : 
hole to the centre of the other. Each of theſe boles is 
a mortiſe of an inch and quarter wide, and is three inch = 
and a half long at the top, and three inches at the Tg 
tom. The two oppoſite ſides of this hole are paralle] 
the top and bottom, but the back is oblique, and dete * 
mines the obliquity of the ſtanding of the coulter which 
is wedged tight up to the poll. 
The cov1,TER is two feet eight inches long, before it 
is worn; the handle takes up fixteen inches of this length 
and is allowed thus long, that the coulter may be 2 
down as a point wears away. ; 
As to the wheels, the left hand wheel is twenty inches 
diameter, and that on the right hand two feet three 
inches, and the diſtance at which they are ſet from each 
other is two feet 54 inches. Tull's Horſe-hocing Huſband 
p. 294, ſeq. 
PLoUGH, hoe, an inſtrument adapted to the new ng. 
BANDRY, and to the operation of Hoi, for deſtroy- 
ing weeds, keeping plants clean, and ſtirring the ground 
See Hor Ho. 4 f 
The Hoc-plaugh invented by Mr. Tull, is repreſented in 
fig. 14. A is the beam and p/orvgh-tail z being much the 
ſame with that of the common p/orgh, fig. g. The ſhare 
from its tail to the fore-part of its focket is two fect one 
inch long, and from thence to the end of the point ten £ 
inches. B is the plank, two feet ſeven ; inches long, two i 
inches thick, and nine inches broad. C, D are the nuts 
of the two ſcrew-pins, which hold up the beam to the 
plank: E is the nut of the draw-pin, which pin has a 
crook underneath, to which one of the links of the ſhort 
chain of the whipper is faſtened, for drawing the p/:1:2/ ; 
F, G are the two limbers, ſcrewed on to the plank by 
four ſcrews and nuts, and having their inferior ſurface 
parallel to the plank, and to the upper ſurſace of the 
fore- end of the beam; theſe limbers bend outwards from 
each other all the way, till they come within about a foot 
of the chain; and the diltance of their fore-ends is two 
feet eight inches: they are to be made ſtrong and itil, 
and of ſuch a length, that there may be room for the 
horſe before the bar, H, which holds them at their pro- 
per diſtance : I is the whipper; K, L. are its notches, to 
which the traces, both of the thiller and of the horſe 
next before him, are faſtencd. : 
This p/ough is made to go deeper or ſhallower by the chain 
of the limbers. In hocing near the young plants, the 
firſt or ſecond time, the earth is prevented from running 
over to the left fide of the p/ough, and burying them, by 
nailing a very thin ſquare piece of board to the ſheat 
with one corner bearing at or below a, and its other 
lower corner bearing on the back of the coulter on its 
left ſide at b, its upper corner reaching to cor higher: 
its fore end is tied on to the coulter by a jeathern thong 
palling through a hole very near the end of the board. 
The lower edge of the board muſt come no lower than 
the pricked line ab; which at 6, is juſt even with the 
ſurface of the ground, before it is raiſed by the thare. 
For a farther account of the ſtructure and ute of this 
plough, ſee Tull, ubi ſupra, chap. 23. 
P1.0UGH, paring, is an inſtrument uſed in ſeveral parts of 
England, for paring off the ſurface of the ground, in 
order to its being burnt. 
Mr. Bradley has given the following deſcription of a very 
ſimple inſtrument of this kind: from A to A /. 15.) 
is the p/ouzh-beam, about ſeven feet long, aortiſed and 
pinioned into the block B, which is of clean timber 
without knots. C, C are the ſheaths or ſtandards, made 
flat on the inſide, to cloſe equally with the paring Plate, 
and faſtened to it with a bolt and key on each fide, 45 © 
D. F is the paring plate of iron laid with ſteel, about 
four inches wide, and from twelve to eighteen inches ſons. 
This plate muſt be made to cut on the ſides, which ate 
bolted to the ſtandards, as well as at the bottom n. 
F, F are two iron braces, to keep the ſtandards from fei 
ing way : theſe ſtandards muſt be mortiſed wear * i 
outſides, and through the block. G, G are the ping 
handles, which muſt be fixed flope-ways between i 
beam and the ſtandards. The pin-holes in the __ 
the uſe of which is to make this p/ough cut more ay ent 
deep, by fixing the wheels ncarer to or fartber 
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ing plate, ſhould not be above two inches aſunder. 
E . or patent, is a plough of oy hmple 
. and ealily worked. The left or land fide 


{Hon 
_ plngh is repreſented fig. 16. AB is the beam, 


1.-:th,E B D the main handle, FR the ſmaller 
Cb the ſhenth, 
"Je, G Il the coulter, K I the fock or ſhare, NP 
panes & the fly-band, and ML a piece of wood in 
the bridle, 1 . 
lace of a head. [he whole of this p/cugh ſhould be 
ae ot aſh or elm; the irons thould be ſteeled and well- 
og; and that part of the p/ough which is under 
im in tilling, ſhould be covered with plates of iron. 
Fe difference between this and the common plorgh 
ſeems to conſiſt in the bridle at the end of the beam, by 
which the pou „man can give the leu gh more or leſs 
Jand by notches at N „or make it cut deeper or ſhallower 
by the holes at P; in the couiter or ſhare, which are fo 
made and ſet as to cut off the new furro v without tear- 
ing; and in the mould-board, which is fo ſhaped at firſt 
to raiſe a little, and then gradually turn over the new 
cut ſurrow with very little reſiſtance. But the greateſt 
advantage artending it is its being ſo eaſy of draught, 
that it will do double the work of any common plorgh. 
Mr. Clarke has alfo conſtructed a plengh, which he ſays, 
mar be worked with the leaſt force poſſible. Clarke, ubi 
ra. . . 
2 an tm of the improvements made in wheeled 
langs by Meilrs. de Chatcauvieux and Du Hamel, we 
mult refer the reader to the Farmer's Dictionary, art. 
Proben. 

PLovGn, the /ingle-wheel, is lighter than moſt other wheel- 
ploughs, and may be uſed almoſt in any kind of ground; 
though in Suſſex they have a plongh of this kind, wide 
in the breech, and of heavy draught. 

P.cvon, Spani/h, varies much in its make from our com- 
mon ple . It is a kind of ſemicircle pitched on one 
end, with the convex fide turned to the ploughman 3 
and the concave fide (a little inclined) to the horſe. 
Its tail is in a right line with the ſhare. With this p/ough 
and one horſe the Spaniards p/ough two or three acres of 
their light ground in a day. See fig. 17. 

proben, among Book-binders, is a tool wherewith they 
cut the leaves of books ſmooth. See Book BINDING. 

proven, or plow, in Navigation, an ancient mathemati- 
cal iuſtrument made of box or pear-tree, and uſed to 
take the keight of the ſun, or ſtars, in order to find the 
latitude. 

It admits of the degrees to be very large, and has been 
much eſteemed by many artiſts; though now generally 
diſuſed amongſt us. 

PLouGu-bote, in our OA -H iters, a right of tenants to 
take wood to repair ploughs, carts, and harrows, and for 
making rakes, Frks &c 

PLOUGH, gallows of a See GALLOWS. 

ProUGH- Head, a name given by the farmers to the foremoſt 
half of the peng, or that part containing the two wheels 
and their ſpindle, the box, the crow-ſtaves, the pillow, 
the wilds, the tow-chain, and bridle-chain, and the 
ſtake ; all which, ſec under their ſeveral heads, and un- 
der the article P.ouGH. 

PlovGHn-land, carucata terre, in our Ancient Cuſtoms. See 
CARRUCATE, 

PLOUGH-ALMS, a duty anciently of a penny, paid to the 
church ſor every pliugh-lund, or hide of land. 

De qualibet carucata junta inter Paſcha & Pentccoflen unum 
denarium, qui dicttur plou-almes. Monaſt. Ang. 

PlouGu-MonDay, the next Monday after Twelfth-day. 
The ploughmen, in the north-country, on this day, 
draw a plough from door to door, and beg p/ough money 
for drink. 

PLougn, hand/cs of a, the name given by farmers, to the 
two picces of the plorgh ſaſtened to the earth- board, and 
to the ſheat, and ſerving the ploughman to reſt his force 
upon in the guiding of the p/eugh. When they are con- 
lderably long, the plough is always guided the better, and 
the land is better tilled ; but the lazy ploughmen are apt 
to cut them off ſhorter, that by bearing their whole 
weight upon them, they may, in a manner, ride, in- 
lead of walking. If they ſhould ride, in this manner, 
en the long handles, they would tilt up the end of the 
beam, and raiſe the p out of the ground. 

PLoUGH-tail, a name given by the farmers to that part of 
a plough which contains the beam, the coulter, or coul- 
ters, the ſhare, the ſheat and under-ſheat, the carth- 
board and handles, as alſo the drock, the ground-wriits, 
and the retches: all which ſee under their ſeveral heads, 
and under the article Pl. on. 

P LOUGHING, or PLOow1NG, one of the principal opera- 
tions in agriculture, performed with the plough. 

laughing is principally either that of lays, or of allows. 
LOUGHING of lays, is the firſt cutting up of graſs ground 
or corn; in which caſe the Engliſh writers on agricul- 


ture always oppoſe, that the land is to be ſummer — 


Vol. III. N. 274. 


lowed ; and they recommend to plough as deep at firft 
as the nature of the ſoil will allow ; directing alſo to turri 
the earth upſide down, that the ſward or turf may be 
ſoonerrotten. On the rich lands in Scotland they purine a 
method the reverſe of this: they commonly ſow after one 
ploughing of 1 and plough as ſhallow and 
narrow as 0 ible, and ſet the turf as exactly as poſſible 
upon its edge. In this way it may be expected, that after 
froſt, the turf will be in ſpring in ſuch a condition as to 
be caſily broken by the harrows, and fit for being ſown 
with oats, or to be ſummer fallowed, and ſown witlt 
wheat. With reſpect to their barren lands, they purſue 
the Engliſh method, ploiughing deep and turning the turf 
over on its back. There is another method propoſed for 
opening up graſs-ground, and that is by trench-plougbing. 
I his manner of ploughing is performed by one ploughi 
following another in the ſame track. The plough that 
goes firſt turns over the ſward or turf, and the ſecond 
turns up ſome inches of ſoil upon it. By this method 
there is ſuſſicient nouriſhment provided for the crop, and 
the ſward is rotten before the next ſeaſon. 


PLovcninG of fallows, called alſo fallowing, is a prepar- 


ing of land by p/oughins, long before it be p/oughcd for 
ſeed. This is a conſiderable Penefir to all lands, few of 
which will bear above two or three crops ſucceſſively 
without ſuch reſpite. Hence landlords uſe to bind their 
tenants to do it once in three years. When this is done 
twice, it is called twifallowing; when thrice, trifallows- 
ing, &c. 

The firſt is as ſoon as the huſbandman has done ſowing 
his corn; and this is to be very ſhallow, well turned, 
and clapped cloſe together. The ſecond is in June, 
when they go to the full depth. The third, about the 
beginning of Auguſt. If it riſe full of clods, they harrow 
it down ; but then they ſoon ſtrick-ſize, or plorgh it up 
again into ridges. 

In Staffordſhire, beſides the three ſummer ſallowings, 
they uſually give their land a winter fallowing. Pliny 


commends the p/oughing of lands four times; and ſo does 
Virgil: 


Illu ſeges demum wotis reſpondet avari 
Agricole, bis quæ jolem, bis frigera /en/it —Georg. lib. i. 


This is an ancient part of huſbandry ; Xenophon, Pindar, 


and Virgil recommended it: 


Aiternis idem ton/as, caſſare novaleis, 
Et ſegnem patiere fitu dureſcere cumpum. Georg. lib. i. 


The great end of p/oughing is to break and pulveriſe the 
ſoil as much as poſſible, for the deſtruction of weeds, 
the more eaſy ſpreading of the roots of plants, and their 
better nouriſhment. This operation ſhould therefore be 
often repeated, and by ſuch ploughs as have two or ſour 
coulters; the furrow ſhould not be made too broad, and 
care ſhould be taken that it be made ſuthciently deep. dce 
Provac, and Huss DRY. 
If between each pleughing of the land a harrow with long 
teeth is made uſe of to tear and break the clods, it will 
be of great ſervice ; eſpecially if the land is ſtrong; for 
the more it is ſtirred by diffecent inſtruments, the better 
will the parts be ſeparated and pulverized. The com- 
mon method, as practiſed by the farmers when they fallow 
their land, is far from anſwering their intention, or they 
plough up the ground, leaving it in great clods for ſorae 
months, and frequently during this time, thiſtles and all 
bad weeds are ſuſtered to grow upon the land, and ex- 
hauſt the goodneſs of it; and perhaps juſt before the 
ſeeds are ſown, they give it two more ploughings This 
is what the farmers call good huſbandry : bur it inſtead 
of this method they would labour the ground often with 
the plough, a harrow, and heavy roller, to break and 
ſeparate the parts, and never ſuſter any weeds to grow 
upon the land during its lying fallow, they would ſind 
their account in it; firſt by the growth and increaſe of 
their crops, and afterward by a ing in the weeding; 
ſor if no weeds are ſuſfered to grow to ſhed their ſeeds, 
during the time of ſallowing the land, there will but 
few come up when the ground is ſown. 
Pleughing in ridges is very proper for removing wetneſs, 
in which caſe every furrow becomes a drain, and alſo 
for enlarging the ſurſace of the ſoil, expoſed to the air, 
and employed in vegetation. In order to obtain theſe pur- 
poles, the ridges ſhould be narrow; though ſoils in diffe- 
rent ſituations will require being laid out in different 
kinds of ridges: they ought alſo to be ſtraight in their 
direction, and equal to one another in ſize, each ridge 
being alſo equally broad in all its parts. Sce RinGrs. 
There are three diflerent ways of ploughing ridges, viz. 
gathering, caſting, and cleaving. 
8 keeps the crown and furrows of the ridge in 
the ſame place in which they were betore. The plough 


begins in the crown, and ploughs out the ridge, turning 
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the earth towards the crown : by this method of iu - 
ing the earth on each fide is turned upon the crown, and 
thrown up out of the furrows, ſo that the ridge is raiſed. 


Caſting like wiſe keeps the crowns and furrows in the ſame | 


lace ; the ridges are ploughed in pairs, and ney arc 
— of the ſame height in the crown, and one of the 
furrows made a little higher, and the other a little lower 
than before; the earth being taken out of one furrow 
and thrown into the other. , 
Cleaving is the reverſe of gathering: the plough enters 
the furrow on the right ſide of the ridge, turns to the 
furrow on the left ſide, and ploughs out the ridge, turn- 
ing the earth from the crown towards the furrow. In 
this caſe the furrows are made higher and the crown 
lower. 
There is another method of ploughing called r:bbing, 
which is performed by making furrows about two fect 
diſtant from each other; one Falf of the ſurface is un- 
touched by the plough, and the other half, which the 
plough turns up in making the furrows, is thrown on 
the top of what remains faſt. This kind of p/oughing is 
ſeldom practiſed, but in the beginning of winter, and 
upon land to be ſown with barley, after two more clean 
ploughings. It is much condemned by the modern improv- 
ers of agriculture, though in ſome caſes it has its uſes. 
Bouting is another kind of p/zughing, performed by throw- 
ing the earth of two furrows towards each other upon 
ſome faſt land ; this is an improvement of ribbing, and 
better ſerves the ſame purpoſes. 

PLOUGHMAN, in Huſbandry, the perfon who guides 
the PLOUGH, in the operation of tilling or TILLAGE, 

PLouGHMAN's ſþikenard, the Englith name of a genus of 
prone called by the botaniſts conyza z it is Iikewitle called 

us FLEA-bare. | 

PLUG, a large wooden peg, wherewith to ſtop the bottom 
of a ciſtern, caſk, pipe, or the like. 

Pr v6s, in Shipping, are certain picces of timber, ſormed 
like the fruſtum of a cone, and uſed to ſtop the hauſe- 
holes, and the breaches made in the body of a ſhip by 
cannon- balls; the ſormer of which are called havſc-plugs, 
and the latter /#ot-p/r75, which are formed of various 
ſizes, in proportion to che holes made by the different 
ſize of ſhot which may penetrate the ſhip's ſides or bot- 
tom s battle: accordingly they are always ready for this 

urpoſe. 

PLUKENETIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
deſcribed by Plumier, and called by this name in honour 
of Plukenet, the great Engliſh botaniſt. In the Linnæan 
yy it belongs to the claſs of moncecta adelphia. 

he charactars are theſe : it produces male and female 
flowers en the ſame plants; the male flowers have no 
cup, but are compoſed of four expanded petals of an oval 
figure, eight ſtamina, and four bearded nectaria; the 
female flowers have no cup, and the four petals in theſe 
are diſpoſed as in the male; the germen of the piſtillum 
is ſquare ; the ſtyle is flender, very long, and crooked ; 
the ſtigma is peltated and divided into four parts ; the 
ſegments arc obtuſc and flat, and each has a remarkable 


ſpot in the centre; the fruit is a depreſſed ſquare capſule, | 


hollowed at all the angles; it contains four bivalve cells; 
the ſeeds arc ſingle, roundiſh, and compreſſed, and 
bluntly pointed at one end. 

Linnzus obſerves, that this fructiſication is very ſingular; 
and is very deſirous, that ſome perſon ſhould examine 
carefully & growing plant, ſince Plumier, who was 
not over curious about the nicer parts of the fructiſica- 
tion of plants, may have in ſome tort miſrepreſented this. 
There is only one ſpecies, 

PLUM-1r, prunus, in Botany, a genus of the ic:ſandria 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath 
a bell-thaped empaicment, cut into five points; it hath 
live large roundiſh petals, which are inſerted in the em- 
palement, and from twenty to thirty ſLamina, which are 


near as long as the petals, and are alſo inferted in the | 


empalement, terminated by twin ſummits ; it has a 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by 
an orbicular ſtigma; the germen afterwards turns to a 
roundilh ſruit, incloſing a nut of the ſame form. Miller 
reckons thirty-three, and Linnæus fourteen ſpecies. 
All the forts of plums are propagated by budding or graft- 
ing them upon the ſtocks of the muſcle-plum, the white 
e the St. Julian, or the bonum magnum. See 
NOCUIL.ATIlON. 
Budding is much more proper than graſting for theſe 
trees, as they are apt to throw out a great deal of gum 
from the wound: aud the trees fhould be no more than 
one year's growth from the bud, when they are tranſ- 
aan. for if they are more they feldom ſucceed well, 
eing very ſubjeCt to cauker; and if they eſcape that, 
they uſually produce only two or three luxuriant branches. 
The whole management of planting and pruning them is 
the ſame with that of peaches. See PEACH. 
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If the walls againſt which they are plante 
ſhould be ſet thirty feet andy; Ar * low, they 
not lefs than twenty-four feet. ne higher, ther 
Plums ſhould have a middling foil, for the 
ceed well either in a too moiſt or too dr 
when 1 againſt walls, ſhould have 5 
eaſt aſpect. If they have one at full ſouth 
. map up, and grow mealy. 
ums in general ſucceed very well wi 
eſpaliers; they will alſo bear oy well 22 mg . 
the fruit will not be fo well taſted. Plum; "wha * 
produce their fruit on the laſt year's wood, bu 
ſpurs that come out of wood many years old Ir; 
common error to be too free with the knife in the fs wo 
pruning, cutting off the extreraities of all the Ig 
the conſequence of which is, that there is too wag. 
quantity of young ſhoots produced, and the fruits k 
and poor. 1 
The ſaſeſt method in the management of theſe trees js 
to lay in their ſhoots horizontally, as they are produced 
at equal diſtances, in proportion to the length of the 
leaves; and where there is not a ſufficient quantity d 
branches to fill up the vacancies of the tree, there te 
ſhoots may be pinched in the beginning of May, whi þ 
cauſes them to prodnce ſome lateral branches to ſu N 
thoſe places; and during the growing ſeaſon 12 
N g g „all fore. 
right thoots ſhould be diſplaced, and ſuch as are to te. 
_ muſt be regularly trained in to the wall or eſpalier, 
iller. 
All the ſpecies of plums have within their fruit a harg 
ſtone, within which there is contained a ſoft and tender 
kernel : this kernel contains the ſeminal plant, from which 
would be produced another tree of the ſame kind, if it 
were ſet in the ground; and it is very natural to fu poſe 
that the only uſe of the thick ſtone or huſk of this 
was to preſerve its tender ſubſtance ſrom rotting too 
ſoon in the earth, and to give it a proper time for de. 
veloping its parts, to preſcrve its natural oilyneſs during 
that time, and to furniſh from its own ſubſtance a proper 
nouriſhment to the growing plant; for obſervation ſhews, 
that it finally breaks into a very fine powder. 
There has not been found any ſpecies of p/um, which 
had not its kernel contained in a ſtony coat of this kind, 
from whatever grafts they have been propagated ; nor x 
there any art known by which the kernel of this ſort of 
fruit can, white growing, be deprived of its coat. 
Mr. Marchand, however, in the year 1735, ſhewed, be- 
fore the Academy of Sciences at Parts, certain plums, 
whoſe kernels had no ſtone or ſhell round them; and 
found that they grew upon a tree which never had pro- 
duced any others, and which had been known to produce 
ſuch for twenty years. Ihe kernel in theſe was covered 
with a reddiſh ſkin, which was rough to the touch ; and, 
within that, with another which was thinner and white. 
The kernel had nothing particular in it, except that it 
carried on one ſide of its outer ſurface, and that always 
in the ſame place, a little ſtony prominence, more or leis 
dented on its convex part: this is uſually a twelfth of an 
inch broad, and two thirds of an inch long, and has no 
other appearance but that of a diſtempered part of the 
kernel, only that all the kernels have it. 
The thick wrinkled ſkin whioh ſurrounds the kernel, 
ſeems in this caſe to ſupply the place of the ſtone or hard 
ſhell ; and in this alſo it reſembles it, that the pulp of 
the fruit parts eafily and readily from it; and the hard 
oblong body, which is placed on one fide of the kernel, 
is by no means proper ſor this purpoſe. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. Par. 1735. 
For the method of deſtroying inſects in the plum-tree, 
ſce PEACH-tree. 
PLUM, American, black cecoa, or maiden, chryſobalanus, in 
Botany, a genus of the icoſandria digynia Clals. Its chi- 
raQers ate theſe : the empalement of the flower is of cue 
leaf, divided into five parts, almoſt to the middle; the 
flower has five petals and ten ſtamina, five of which are 
longer than the petals, the other ſhorter z in the centrc 
is ſituated an oval germen which becomes an oval ſleſhy 
berry, incloſing a nut with five longitudinal furrows, 
and five valves. Linnzus mentions one, and Miller two 
ſpecies, which are natives of the warm parts of America. 
P1,UM, bay. See GUALAVA. F 
Pluu, Jamaica, or hog, ſpondias, in Botany, 2 pure 
the decandria pentagynia clafs. Its characters are how ; 
the flower has five oblong ſpear-ſhaped petals, * 1 
ſmall permanent coloured empalement, with ten ca 
obtuſe nectariums, ſituated between the petals; — ten 
briſtly ſtamina ſhorter than the I with ob op 
ſummits; the oblong germen, which is immerſed in 
receptacle, ſupports five ſhort parallel ſtyl 
five-cornered column, crowned by a ſimpl 
afterward becomes an oblong fleſhy berry, inclo Fg 
oblong nut, covered with fibres, having five cells. The 
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The ſruit of this ſort is eſteemed by ſome of the inha- 
bitants of the iſlands in the Weſt Indies; but as the fleſh 
is very thin, ſo a great number of the plums will afford 
but little meat : however, the wild hogs are very fond of 
them, and it is their principal food during the ſeaſon of 
their ripening- Linnæus enumerates two ſpecies, one 
of which is the mombin, and the other the myroba- 

OG Indian date, piſhamin, perſimon, or pitchumon, dio- 
yes, in Botany, a genus of rhe polygamia dioecia claſs. 

Its characters are theſe : it hath hermaphrodite and male 
lowers on ſeparate plants; the hermaphrodite flowers 
have à large, obtuſe, permanent empalement, divided 
into four parts 3 the flower has one pitcher-ſhaped petal, 
cut at the brim into ſour ſegments, and eight ſhort briſtly 
{tamina, firmly joined to the empalement; in the centre 
is ftuared a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſingle qua- 
drifid ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe bifid ſtigma ; the ger- 
men becomes a large globular berry, with cells, each in- 
cluding one oblong, compreſſed, hard feed; the male 
flowers have the ſame calyx and flower, with eight ſhort 
{tzmina, but have no germen. There are two ſpecies. 

PLUMAGE, the feathers, or covering of birds, For the 
mechaniſm whereof, ſce FEATHER. 

PLuUMAGE, in Falconry, is particularly underſtood of the 
feathers under a hawk's wing. 

The falconers alſo give their hawks parcels of ſmall fea- 
thers to make them caſt; and theſe they call plumage. 

PLUMB, or P1.v u, in matters of ſpicery. See CURRANTS 
and Rars1Ns. 

PLuMB-LINE, a term among artificers for a PERPENDI- 
CULAR line. x 
It is thus called, becauſe uſually deſcribed by means of a 
plumbet. 

PLUMBAGOY in Metallurgy, a metalline recrement, ſe- 
parated in the purification of gold or filver with lead, 
and ſticking to the ſides of the furnace. 

This is otherwiſe called molybdena z and has the ſame 
victue with litharge. 

Piu MuAGO ſeems alſo to have been uſed, among the An- 

cients, for black LEaD, uſed in making pencils for de- 
ligning, &c. 
Pomet adds, that p/umbago was alſo the ſea- lead, plumbum 
marinum, of the ancients; who, he notes, took black 
lead for a produQtion of the ſea, not a mineral, as it 
really is ; but this is ſcarce credible. 

PLUMBAGO, in Botany. Sce LEAD-wort. 

PLumBAGo, in the Hiftcry of the Gems, a word uſed by 
the Roman authors to expreſs a blemiſh common to their 
worſe kinds, and greatly debaſing their value. It was a 
fort of bluiſh or blackiſh deadneſs in the ſtone, which 
mixed itſelf with the other colour, be that what it 
would, and rendered it dull and dead. The emerald 
was of all the gems the moſt ſubject to this fault; 
and, in this caſe, its fine green colour was always ren- 
dered clondy and bluiſh; and in ſome lights the ſtone 
appeared of a dutky greyiſh blue, with no green at all in 
it. The Bactrian emeralds, which were in great eſteem 
with the ancients, were often ſubject to this imperſec- 
tion; and thoſe of Cyprus, taken out of the copper- 
mines, though ſubject to many other imperfeCtions, were 
uſually quite free from this. 

Prunsado, in Mineralogy, a name given by many authors 
to a fort of follil, having very much the appearance of a 
lead-ore, but not ſuch in reality. 

It is called alſo GALENA, BLINDE, and mock-lead. It is 
uſually of a plated texture, and dark blackiſh blue co- 
lour, like the lead-ores ; but on trial it yields no metal. 

PLUMBATA, among the Ancients, a kind of ſconrge, the 
thongs of which were armed with leads. 

LUMBATZ hkewiſe ſignißed leaden halls, uſed by ſoldiers 
to annoy the enemy with; whence the ſoldiers were 
called martiobarbuli. 

PLUNBERY, formed of plumbum, lead, the art of caſting, 
Preparing, and working LEAD; aud of uſing it in build- 
gs, CC. 

The lead uſed in plumbery is furniſhed from the lead- 
works in large ingots, or blocks, called pigs of lead, or- 
dinarily weighing about a hundred pounds a-piece. 
As this metal melts very eaſily, it is eaſy to caſt figures 

creot, of any kind, by running it into moulds of braſs, 
ay, plailter, &c, But the chief article in plumbery, is 
ine lhccts, and pipes of lead. They are theſe which 
make the balis of the plumber's work in building; the 
Proceſs of theſe, therefore, we ſhall give a deſcription of. 
bel ef eafting large ſheets of lead. The lead deſtined 
- this ute is melted in a large caldron or furnace, uſu- 
ally built with free-ſlone and earth, fortified on the out- 


lide with a mallive of thards and plailter. At the bot- 
tom hereof i 
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sa place ſunk lower than the reſt, wherein 
oled an iron pot, or pan, to receive what may re- 
of the metal after the ſheet is run. The furnace 
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is ſo raiſed above the area of the floor, as that the iron 
ot juſt reſts thereon. 
Lo uſe the furnace, they heat it with wood laid within it; 
that done, they throw in che lead at random with the 
burning-coals, to melt. | 
Near the furnace is the table or mould, whereon the lead 
is to be caſt. This conſiſts of large pieces of wood, well 
jointed, and bound with bars of iron at the ends. Around 
it runs a frame, conſiſting of a ledge or border of wood, 
two or three inches thick, and one or two high from the 
table, called the /Zarps. The ordinary width of the ta- 
bles is from three to four feet; and their length from 
eighteen to twenty ſeet. 
This table is covered with fine ſand, prepared by moiſt- 
ening it with a watering pot, then working it with a 
ſtick; and at laſt, to render it ſmooth and even, beatin 
it flat with a mallet, and planing it with a flip of braſs, 
or wood, 
Over the table is a ſt:ike or rake of wood, which bears 
and plays on the edges of the frame, by means of a notch 
cut in either end thereof; and'is fo placed, as that be- 
tween it and the ſand is a ſpace proportionable to the in- 
tended thickneſs of the ſheet. The uſe of this ſtrike is 
to drive the matter, while yet liquid, to the extremity of 
the mould. 
Art top of the table is a triangular iron peel or ſhovel, 
bearing, before, on the edge of the table itſelf, and be- 
hind, on a treſsle ſomewhat lower than the table. Its 
uſe is in conveying the metal into the mould; and the 
deſign of its oblique diſpoſition is, that it may by that 
means be able to retain the metal, and keep it from run- 
ning off at the fore-ſide, where it has no ledge. Some 
of theſe peels are big enough to hold fifteen or ſixteen 
hundred weight of lead, and even more. 
Things being thus diſpoſed, with a large iron ladle they 
take out the melted lead, coals and all, out of the fur- 
nace; and with this, mixed as it is, they fill the icon 
peel. When ſull, they take out the coals, and clear the 
lead with another iron ſpoon, pierced after the manner 
of a ſcummer. 
This done, they hoiſt up the lower part of the peel by its 
handle; upon which the liquid matter running off, and 
ſpreading itſelf oh the mould, the plumber conduQts and 
drives it to the extremity of the table, by means of the 
ſtrike, which the workman paſſes along the ledges, and 
thus renders the ſheet of an equal thickneſs. 
The ſheets thus caſt, there remains nothing but to edge 
them. i. e. to planiſh the edges on both ſides, in order 
to render them ſmooth and ſtrait. 
Method of caſting thin /heets of lead. The table or mould 
here uſed is of a length or breadth at diſcretion, only 
ledged on one ſide. Inſtead of ſand, they cover it with 
a piece of woollen ſtuff, nailed down at the two ends, 
to keep it tight; and over this they lay a very fine linen 
cloth. The feet of the table are uneven, ſo that it does 
not ſtand horizontal, but moderately inclined. 
Great regard is, in this proceſs, had to the lead while 
melting, that it have the juſt degree of heat, fo as it may 
run well, yet not burn the linen. 'This they judge of by 
a piece of paper; ſor if the paper take fice in the liquid 
lead, it is too hot; and if it be not ſhrunk znd ſcorched a 
little, it is not hot enough. 
Being then in its juſt degree, they have a ſtrike, but dif- 
ferent from that deſcribed in the former article; as ſerv- 
ing both for peel and ſtrike; both to contain and to con- 
duct the liquid lead. It is, in effect, a wooden caſe 
without any bottom, only cloſed on three ſides. It is 
pretty high behind, but the two ſides, like two acute an- 
gles, {till diminiſh to the tip, from the place where they 
are joined to the third or middle piece, where they are 
of the ſame height therewith ; viz. ſeven or eight inches 
high. The width of the middle makes that of the ſtrike, 
which again makes that of the ſheet to be caſt. | 
'The ſtrike is placed at top of the table, which is before 
covered in that part, with a paſteboard, that ſerves as a 
bottom to the caſe, and prevents the linen from being 
burnt while the liquid is pouring in. The ſtrike is fo 
diſpoſed on the table, as that the higheit part looks to 
the lower end of the table, and the two floping ſides to 
the higher end, 
The ſtrike is now filled with lead, according to the quan- 
tity to be uſed z which done, two men, one at each ſide 
the table, let the ſtrike deſcend down the table, or elſe 
draw it down with a velocity greater or leſs, as the ſheet 
is to be more or leſs thick; the thickneſs of the ſheet {till 
depending on the promptitude wherewith the ſtiike flides 
down the inclining mould. 8 
The fine ſmooth ſheets of lead, thus made, are ſometimes 
uſed between the joints of large ſtones in great buildings, 
&c. 
Method of caſting pipes, without ſeldering. To make theſe 
pipes, they have a kind of furnace, conſiſting of a large 
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iron pot or caldron, ſupported on a roy high iron ſtand. 
1 


The caldron is encompaſſed with a maſſive of bricks and 
loam ; only leaving a mouth or paſſage for the convey- 
ance of wood underneath, and for lighting the fire; and 
another little aperture behind, to ſerve as a vent-hole, 

In this furnace they melt the lead, after firſt heating it 
with a firc underneath: to ſorward the fuſion, they alſo 
put in burning faggots along with the metal, The me- 
tal is afterwards ſkimmed, and laded off with the inſtru- 
ments mentioned above. Near the furnace is a bench, 
furniſhed at one end with a little mill, with arms or le- 
vers to turn it with. A ftrong girt, armed with an iron 
hook at one extremity, is faſtened by the other to the axis 
of the mill, around which it turns when in motion. On 
this bench the moulds of the pipes are placed horizontally, 
and the mill and the girt ferve to draw out the iron core, 


after the pipe is caſt. 


The moulds of theſe tubes are of braſs, and conſiſt of | 


two pieces, which open and ſhut by means of hooks and 
hinges : their inward caliber, or diameter, ts according 
to the ſize of the pipe to be made, and their length is 
uſually two feet and a half. In the middle is placed a 
core, or round piece of braſs or iron, ſomewhat longer 
than the mould, and of the thickneſs of the inner dia- 
meter of the pipe. This core is paſſed through two cop- 
per rundles, one at each end of the mould, which they 
ſerve to cloſe; and to theſe is.joined a little copper tube 
about two inches long, and of the thickneſs the leaden 
pipe is intended to be of, By means of theſe tubes the 
core is retained in the middle of the cavity of the mould, 
The core being in the mould, with the rundles at its two 
ends, and the lead melted in the furnace, they take it up 
in a ladle, and pour it into the mould, by a little aperture 
at one end, made in form of a funnel. 

When the mould is full, and the metal cold, they paſs 
the hook of the gitt into a hole at the end ot the core; 
and turning the mill with the hand, draw out the core. 
"They then open the mould, and take out the pipe. 

Tf they defire to hare the pipe lengthened, they put one 
end thereof in the lower end of the mould, and paſs the 
end of the core into it; then ſhut the mould again, and 
apply its rundle and tube as before, the pipe juſt caſt 
ſerving for rundle, &c. at the other ènd. 

Things thus replaced, they pour in freſh metal into the 


mould, thus repeating the operation, till they have got 


a pipe of the length required. 

Pipes made of het lead foldered. For theſe the plumbers 
have wooden cylinders or rollers, of the length and thick- 
neſs required; and on theſe they form their pipes, by 
wrapping the ſheet around them; ſoldering up the edges 
all along in this manner. After grating the lead well 
with a grater, they rub reſin over the part thus grated; 
they then pour on it ſome folder melted in a ladle, or 
elſe melt it with a hot foldering iron, ſmearing thoſe 
parts where they would not have the folder catch, with 
chalk, or the ſoil of the hand. 

The ſolder which the p/umbers uſe, is a mixture of two 
pounds of lead with one of tin. See SOLDER. 


PLUMBING, among Mincrs, a term uſed to expreſs the 


uſing a mine dial, in order to know the exact place of 
the work where to fink down an air-thaft, or to bring an 
adit to the work. or to know which way the load in- 
clines when any flexure happens in it, 

It is performed in this manner : a ſkilful perſon with an 
aſſiſtant, and with pen, ink, and paper, and a long line 
and 2 ſun-dial, after his gueſs of the place above ground, 
leſcends into the adit or work, and there faſtens one end 
of the line to ſome fixed thing in it; then the incited 
necflle is let to reſt, and the exact point where it reſts is 
marked with a pen: he then goes on farther in the line 
fijll faſtened, and at the next flexure of the adit he makes 
a mark on the line by a knot or otherwiſe; and then let- 
ting down the dial again, he there likewiſe notes down 
that point at which the needle ſtands in this ſecond po- 
ſition. In this manner he proceeds from turning to turn- 
ing, marking down the points, and marking the line till 
he comes to the intended place; this done, he aſcends, 
and begins to work on the ſurface of the earth what he 
did in the adit, bringing the firit knot in the line to ſuch 
2 place where the mark of the place of the needle will 
again anſwer its pointing, and continues this till he 
comes to the defired place above ground, which 1s cer- 
tain to be perpendicularly over the part of the mine inte 
which the air-ſhait is to be ſunk. 


PLUMBUM. Sree Leap. 


ViumBUM cerneum, called alſo Saturnus copneus, in Che- 


miſtry, is a metallic ſalt, formed by the precipitation of 
lead from its ſolution in nitrous acid with the marine 
acid, and all the neutral ſalts which contain it. It is 
thus called from its reſemblance to the LUNA cornea. 7: 
This ſalt may be made by other methods, and particularly, 
by diſengaging the volatile alkali from fal ammomac by 
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Jead, In this way Mr. Margraaf makes th 
corneum, Which he employs in the pie paratio 
PHORUS. See LEAD. 
P1UMBUM . See Burnt Lean. 
PLUME, a let or bunch of oftrich feathers, Pulied out of 
the tail and wings, and made up to ſerve tor orn 
in funerals, &c. "Rene 
Prunk, formed of pluma, fearber, in Palconry, is the ve 
neral colour or mixture of ihe teathers of ahawk, wh; 
ſhews her conſtitution. any 
When a hawk ſeizes her prev, and diſma it of ; 
feathers, ſhe is ſaid to 45 it. tte 
PLUME, or Pr UMULE, in Botany, a little member of the 
grain or ſeed of a plant; being that which in the growth 
of the plant becomes the ſtem, or trunk thereof. See 
SEED, and STEM. 
The plume is incloſed in a cavity formed in the lobes on 
purpole for its reception. It is almoſt of the ſame colour 
with the radicle, or little 100t, on the baſis whereof ir 
is ſuſtained. 
The plume is the firſt part that appears out of the earth: 
as, in effect, it is the part that fir it appears out of the 
membrane, or cover of the ſeed ; there being a hote 
over-againſt It in the membrane, through which it makes 
its etcape. 
It is the appearance of the plume without the cavity of 
= grain, that makes what we call the bud or germ of a 
ant. 
he plume is fo called, becauſe conſiſting of ſeveral pieces 
bound together in manner of a feather. In corn, the 
plume is that, which, after the radicle is ſhot torth, 
ſhoots out towards the ſmaller end of the ſeed ; whence 
ſome call it the acreſpire. 
Pl. u ME-allum, alumen plumoſum. Ste ALLUM. 
PLUMERIA, in Botany. See Red Jas MINA. 
PLUMMER's Athiops. This medicine is compoſed of the 
ſulphur auratum antimonii and calomel, commonly in 
equi parts, e. gr. of each three drams; but this may be 
varied occaſionally, according to the phyſician's diſcre- 
tion. Theſe two powders muſt be well levigated toge- 
ther, by which the bright red colour of the ſulphur is 
changed into a duſky brown ; afterwards, add two drams 
of the extract of hquorice; and the maſs, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of the mucilage of gum arabic, may be 
made into pills. We reter to the Medical Eſſays of Edin- 
burgh ſor the doſe, regimen to be obſerved, and eftects 
of this medicine; as alſo for the manner of preparing 
the fulphur of antimony according to Angelus Sala, 
which is ſaid to be preferable to the common method. 
Sce Med. Ef. Edinb. abridg. vol. i. p. 205. vol. ii. p. 
455+ 
This medicine has been found greatly beneficial in cuta- 
neous eruptions, and is ſaid to have completed a cure at- 
ter ſalivation has failed, in venereal inſections, and in 
gleets remaining after the cure of a gonorrhœa. It ope- 
rates by carrying off the excrements of diſtempers by in- 
ſ{-nfible perſpiration or ſweat. It has alſo been found 
ſucceſsful in obſtinate glandular ſwellings; two or three 
pills of an ordinary ſize may be taken night and morn- 
ing, the patient keeping moderately warm, and drinking 
after each doſe a draught of the decoction of the woods, 
or of ſarſaparilla. 
PLUMMET, PLume-RULF, or PLUMB-1.1NE, an inſtru- 
ment uſed by maſons, carpenters, &c. to draw perpen- 
diculars; in order to judge whether walls, &c. be up- 
right, planes horizontal, and the like. 
It is thus called from a piece of lead, plumbum, faſtened 
to the end of a thread or cord, which uſually conititutes 
this inſtrument. 
Sometimes the ſtring deſcends along a ruler 0 
metal raiſed perpendicularly on another; in W 
it becomes a level. 
At ſea a plummet is uſed by the pilot to ſound the depth 
of the water. | 
PLUMOSE antenne, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed to 
expreſs the antenne, or horns of certain moths and but- 
terflies, which are formed in the manner of feathers, be- 
ing compoſed of a ſtem and fibres iſſuing on each ide 
from it: theſe are jointed and moveable ally Way » or 
even the ſmall ſibres, at their ſides, are joinced at theu 
bottom, and are moveable, but they move all together. 
See VEELERS. TeQs 
PLUNDER, in Sea- Language, a name given tb the e f 0 
of the officers or crew of a prize, which ate pillaged 
the captors. 
PLUNGE, in the Afanege. See ESTRATADE, (ed 263 
PLUNGER, in Mechanics, a ſolid braſs cylinder wie 
FORCER In forcing PUMPS. a . 
PLURAL, e Grammat', 2 particular * 
nouns and verbs, whereby they come to expren® P 
rality or number of things. MR 
The Latine, Engliil, &c. have only (wo numbers, 
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guar and plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have three, 
/inzulary dual, and plural. 23 
To Latin, &cc. both nouns and verbs have uſually diſtin 
terminations to their different numbers; m Englith, 
nouns ſuhſtantives uſually become plural by the addition 
of an 5 01 £5 tO the Ungulat. ; | f 
Nouns adjective are the lame in both numbers; and in 
verbs, the number is diltinguiſhed by that of the pro- 
nous 1 . ? 

PLURALITY, plrratias, a diſcrete quantity, conſiſting 
of two, Or a great. r nomser. ; 

A plurality of worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens bas 
endeavoured to prove in his Colmotheoros, And the 
fame is likewiſe contended for in a very pretty treatiſe of 
MI. Fonte nelle under that title. 

Sie the chick argument for a plurality of worlds under 
MOON, PLANET, and EARTH. 

The gteateſt abſurdity in the pagan theology, is the plu- 
rality of gods R 12 , 

PLURALITY / beneficts, or It ings, is where the ſame clerk 
i5 poſſette ot two Or more {p1ritoal preterments, with 
cure of fouls. Sce BfN ICE. 

Plurality of beneſices is a thing too much tolerated in the 
church, but never approved of. 
It was the ſmallnets of ſome beneſices that firſt gave oc- 
caſion to pluralities; Tor an ecclefialtic, not being able to 
ſubſiſt on a ſingle one, was allowed to hold two; and at 
length the number creaſed without bounds, 
The abuſe was endeavoured to be remedied at the coun- 
cil of Lateran, under Alexander III. and Innocent III. 
in the year I215, when the holding more than one be- 
nelice was exprefly forbid by a canon, under the penalty 
ol deprivation z but the ſame canon granting the pope a 
power to diſpenſe with it in favour of perfons of diſtin- 
euiſhed merit, there were fo many found a title to this 
merit, that the prohihition became uſeleſs. 
Plural ities were allo rglirained by ſtatute 21 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 13. which enacts, that if any perſon, having one 
benehce with cure of toul-, of the yearly value of 8/. or 
above (in the king's books), accept any other with cure 
ot ſouls, the firit ben-tice mall be adjudged in law to be 
void, &c. though the fame ſtatute provides for diſpen— 
ſation in certain cates. See CHAPLAIN. 
In order to procure a difpenſation, the preſentee muſt 
obtain of the bihop, in whoſe dioceſe the livings arc, 
two certificates of the values in the king's books, and the 
reputed values und diſlance of ſuch livings; one certifi- 
cate ſor the archbillop, and the other for the lord chan- 
cellor. And if the livings lie in two dioceſes, then two 
ecrtiticates of the fame kind are to be obtained from each 
biſhop. He mult allo exhivit to the archbiſhop his pre- 
ſentation to the ſecoud living; and bring with him two 
papers of teſtimonials from the neighbouring clergy con- 
cerning his eehaviour and converfation, one for the arch- 
bilhop, and the other for the lord chancellor; and he 
mult alſo exhibit to the archbithop his letters of orders 
of deacon and prieft, and a ceriutcate of his having taken 
the degree of mater of arts at the leaſt, in one of the 
unverlities of this realm, under the hand of the regiſter 
of ſuch unvertity. And in caſe he be no doctor or ba- 
chelor of divinity, nor doctor of law, nor bachelor of 
canon law, he is to procure a qualification of a CHAP- 
LAIN, which is to be duly reyittered in the faculty of- 
nec, in order to be tendeted to the archbiſhop, accord- 
ing to the statue. And if he hath taken any of the 
atoreſaid degrees, which the ſtatute allows as qualifica- 
tions, he is to procure a certilicae thereof as already 
mentioned, and to cxhibit the ſame to the archbiſhop z 
alter which his diſpenſation is made out at the faculty 
ollice, where he gives ſecurity according to the direction 
of the canon. Afterwards he mult repair to the lord 
chancellor, for confirmation under the broad ſeal; and 
then be is to apply to the biſhop of the dioceſe where the 
living lies, ſor his aduntlion and inſtitution. By the ſe— 
reral ſtamp as, for every (kin, or paper, or parchment, 
Ke. on which any diſpenſation to hold two eccleſiaſtical 
gignities or benefices, or a dignity and a benetice, ſhall 
e engrotled or written, there ſhall be paid a treble forty 
ſhilling amp duty. 
We have allo a regulation in regard to pluralities; but it 
is often diſpenſed with; for, by the faculty of diſpenſa 
non, a pluratiſt is required, in that benefice from which 
he shall happen to be molt abſent, to preach thirteen ſer— 
mons every ycat, and to excrcile hoſpitality for two 
months yeaily, 
ln Germany the pope grants diſpenſations for poſſeſſing 
a plurality of be neſices, on pretence that the ccclefiaſtical 
Princes there need large revenues to bear up againſt the 
pins tant princes. 

c 8, a Wiit that iſſves in the third place aſter two 

mer Writs have been diſobeyed , for firit goes out the 

original writ or capias, which, it it has no cticct, then 
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iſſues the alias; and if that alſo fails, then the plur ies. 

Old Nat. Er. 33. 

It is uſed in proceedings to ouTLAawry, and in great 

diverſity of cafes. Tabl. Reg. Writs. 

PLUS, in Algebra, a term commonly uſed for majus, of 
magis, more; denoted by the CHARACTER +. 

Thus 4 +10=14, is read, four, plus, or more, 10, is 
equal to 14. 

PLUSH, in Commerce, &c. a kind of ſtuff having a ſort of 
velvet knap or ſhag on one fide; compoſed regularly of 

a woof of a ſingle woollen thread, and a double warp, 

the one wool, of two threads twiſted, the other goats or 

camels hair; though there are alſo ſome pluſes entirely 
worſted, and others compoſed wholly of hair. 

Pluſh is manufactured like velvet, on a loom with three 

treadles. Two of thele ſeparate and depreſs the woollen- 

warp, and the third raiſes the hair-warp; upon which 
the workman throwing the ſhuttle, paſſes the woof be- 
tween the woollen and hair-warp; and afterwards laying 

a braſs broach, or needle, under that of the hair, he 

cuts it thereon with a knife deſtined for that uſe, con- 

ducting the knife on the broach, which is made a little 
hollow, all its length; and thus gives the ſurface of the 
þ1u/h an appearance of velvet. 

Some aſcribe the invention of p/u/ to the Engliſh ; others 

ſay it was firit made in Holland, and particularly at 

Haerlem, Be this as it will, it is certain, the French 

are the pegple who make the moſt of it; there being ſe- 

veral very conſiderable p/z/5 manufaQtures at Amiens, 

Abbevilie, and Compeigne. 

There are other kinds of p/yfÞ, all of ſilk; ſome of which 

have a pretty long knap on one fide, and ſome on both. 

PLusH, among Betani/ts, is a name given to the middle of 
roſes, anemonics, &c. called alſo hum, or thrummy 
heads , by others, hairy heads, buttons, boſs, tuſt, or wort. 
This is properly the srawmixa of the flower. 

PLULEL, in the Roman 2 of Har, were engines con- 
trived for the deience of toldiers, conſiſting of the ſame 
materials with the vine #, but ot a diftcrent figure; be- 
ing ſhaped like an arched iort of waggon, and having 
taree wheels, fo convenicn'ly placed, that the machines 
would move either way with equal eeſe. 

PLUTO, in Mythology, the fon of Saturn and Rhea, and 
ſovercign of the empire of darkuets. Statius calls him 
the black Jupiterz and he is repreſented by the poets as 
holding his ſcepter in his hand, with a vcil over his 
head, which, as well as his complexion, ſhould be dark 
and terrible. He is ſometimes called by the name of 
Dis. 

PLUTUS, in AHytholegy, the god of riches, reckoned 
amongſt the number ot infernal deities, becauſe riches 
are derived from the bowels of the earth. Heſiod makes 
him to be a deſcendant of Ceres and Jaſon in the iſle 
of Crete, probably becauſe theſe two perſons applied 
themſelves to agriculture. which is the means of obtain- 
ing the molt ſubſtantial riches. Plutus had a ſtatue at 
Athens, placed in the temple of Minerva, where the 
public treatures were depoſited ; at Thebes, in the temple 
of Fortune, this goddeſs holds Pl/utus in her arms as an 
infant, nourithed by her; and at Athens Plutys is in the 
arms of the ſtatue of Pcacc, as the ſymbol of riches, 
which give peace. 

PLU VIAL, pluviate, anciently ſignified a hood or. cloak 

which eccleſtaſtics, chiefly religious, wore in the coun— 
try, to ſhelter themſelves from the rain; by the Latins 
called pluvialis lacerna. 
The word is now uſed, in the Romiſh church, for a large 
hood worn by the chanter and ſubdeacon, at maſs and 
veſpers, &c. It covers the whole man, and is fixed be- 
fore with two claſps. 

PLUVIALIS, in Ornithology. See Plovrx. 

PLuviatis majer, in Ornithology, a name given by ſome 
authors to the LiMosA, a bird in fome reſpects refem- 
bling our redſhank, but larger aud longer legged. 

This bird is alfo called the gots and tetanas. 

PLuviarlis levis, in Ornithelroy, a name given by many to 
the common green wo«d-pecker, the , H, of aus 
thors, called alſo in Engiith the rain-/cwll from an ob- 
ſervation of its always being molt clamorous when rain 
is coming on. 

PLUVIUS, in Antiquity, an attribute of JUPITER ; im- 
plying him the author of rain; q. d. he that ſends rain. 
Among the baſlo relievos of the Antonine column, in 
the place where the miracle of the thundering legion is 
repreſented, we fee a flying man in the air, his arms 
ſpread out, and with a very long beard, which ſeems to 
diſlolve into rain. The learned take this to be a repre- 
ſentation of Jupiter P/umins, 

PLYERS, in Fortfrcation, denote a kind of balance uſed 
in railing or letting down a draw-BRIDGEF. They con- 
ſiſt of two timber Jevers, about twice the length of the 
bridge they litt, joined 8 by other timbers framed 
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in the ſorm of a St. Andrew's croſs, which ſerves as a 
counterpoiſe. They are ſupported by two upright jambs, 
on which they ſwing; and the bridge is raiſed or let 
down by means of chains joining the ends of the plyers 

_ and bridge. 

PLYING, in Sca-Language, is the art of making, or en- 
deavouring to make, a progreſs againſt the direction of 
the wind. | 
Prying is alſo uſed by ferrymen to denote their waiting for 
a fare. 

PLYMOUTH marble, among our Artificers, a term uſed 
for a ſort of marble "ny in great plenty about Plymouth, 
and in ſome parts of Devonſhire, where it lies in 
very thick ſtrata, and whence it is brought in large quan- 
tities to us; and when wrought looks little leſs beautiful 
than ſome of the Italian marble. 

It is very hard and firm, and of a beautiful texture ; its 

round is a bluiſh white, and its variegations are princi- 
pally a pale red, and in ſmaller quantities brown and yel- 
low : theſe lie in very orderly beds, and often there is a 
very agteeable glow of a faint red diffuſed through the 
whole ſubſtance. It is remarkably even in its whole 
ſtructure, and is therefore capable of a more than ordi- 
narily elegant poliſh. 

PL ERIA, Ilauvrepia, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour 
of Aglaurus, the daughter of king Cecrops, or rather of 
Minerva, who had from that lady the name of Aglarus. 
For the ceremonies obſerved at this ſolemnity, fee Pot- 
ter, Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 425. 

PNEUMA, Ilrzvua, in Hippocrates, ſometimes imports ſpi- 
rit, air, or vapour, and 3 it ſignifies the breath, 
that is, the air drawn in by inſpiration, and expelled 
during expiration. But prneuma, by the above quoted au- 
thor, is often uſed to expreſs a diſſicult, ſhort, and labo- 
rious reſpiration. 

PNEUMATICS, pncumatice, called alſo PxEUMATOLOGY 

and PNEUMATOSOPHY, the doctrine and contemplation 
of ſpirits, and ſpiritual ſubſtances. 
The word is formed of the Greek mywua, ſpiritus, breath; 
whence, from the different acceptations of that word ei- 
ther as an incorporeal ſubſtance, or as air, there ariſe 
two ſorts of pneumatics. 

PxEUMATICS, in the Schools, is frequently uſed for the 
doctrine of ſpirits : as God, angels, and the human ſoul. 
See SPIRIT. 

In this ſenſe pneumatics coincide with what we otherwiſe 
call METAPHYSICS. 

PNEUMATICS is more commonly uſed, among us, for the 
doctrine of the air; or that part of natural philoſophy 
which treats of the nature, properties, and effects of the 
air. 

Some make pneumatics a branch of mechanics; becauſe 
it conſiders the air in motion, with the effects thereof. 
It is certainly a ſiſter of bydroſtatics; the one conſider- 
ing air in the ſame manner that the other does water. 
Wolfius, in lieu of preumatrcs, uſes the word aerometry, 
q. d. the art of meaſuring the air. 

The doctrine and laws of pneumatics will be found under 
Alg, ATMOSPHERE, ELasTiICITY, GRAvITY, Con- 
PRESSION, CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION, EXPAN= 
SION, &Cc. | 

PNEUMATIC engine, machina or antlia PNEUMATICA, de- 
notes the AIR-PUMP. 

PNEUMATOCELE, Ive] , formed from aveuua, 
wind, and xnn, tumer, in Medicine, a flatulent or windy 
HERNIA ; Or a tumor of the membranes of the ſcrotum 
or navel, proceeding from pent up vapours, and attended 
with a tenſive pain. 

Sometimes one of the teſtes only is thus inflated, ſome- 
times both, and ſometimes likewiſe the ſcrotum. 

This hernia is of all others the lighteſt, and leaſt dan- 
2 Mr. Pott objects to the propriety of the appel- 
ation pneumatocele, or wind- rupture, and maintains that 
there is no hernia N y mere wind. The two 
diſeaſes, he ſays, which in new-born children and in- 
fants are taken for and called wind-ruptures, are, a tu- 
mor produced by a ſmall quantity of fluid remaining in 
the lower part of the tunica vaginalis, after its commu- 
nication above with the cavity of the belly is cloſed ; and 
a true, but ſmall, iuteinal HERNIA. Chirurgical Works, 
vol. ii. p. 422. 

It is cured by diſcutients internally, and ſomentations and 
cataplaſms externally. 

PNEO MATODES, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs 
a perſon who fetches his breath ſhort and quick; and 
ſometimes for one who has his belly or ilia much diſ- 
tended by flatulencies. Pueumatias is alſo uſed in the 
ſame double ſenſe. 

PNEUMATOMACHI, Irzuualouax, ancient heretics, fo 
called, becauſe they oppoſed the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, placing him in the number of creatures. 


PNEUMATOMPHALOS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to 
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PNEUMATOSIS, Ina, a term which ſome 


uſe for the generation or formati |; 25 
the brain. : wont. ſpirits in 
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PNEUMONANTHE, in Botany, a name given b 
botanical writers to a ſpecies of GNI 1 7 
IU e the calathian : Prong n 
ONICS, Ilyzuuonxa, medicines proper zn a: 
of the lungs, in which reſpiration is ae * 8 
The word is formed from the Greek yy 
* » bl 
Ne ee 
5 8 er are ſulphur, lung- wort 
ivy, and colts-foot; they are Wy in ite? Sround: 
peripneumonies, pleuriſies, &c. EN pgs, 
PNIGITIS terra, in the Materia Medica of the Ancient; 
name given at different periods of time to two differe , 
ſpecies of earth; the terra pnigitis of Dioſcorides — 
Pliny being a grey marle, and the pnigitis of Galen 
black clay. , 
The laſt of theſe is a very valuable aſtringent, and is 
found in many parts of this kingdom, particularly in th 
neighbourhood of London, and well deſerves to be 8 
duced into the practice of phyſic. 
PNIG MOS, from wwyw, I /uffocate, in Medicine, any kind 
of ſuffocation, from whatever cauſe; it is very often 
uſed to expreſs that of hyſteric fits in women. 
PNIX, a word uſed by phyſicians to expreſs the ſuffocation 
from hyſteric fits, or any other cauſe. 
POA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
grafs kind, belonging to the claſs and order of ia 
digynia;, the characters of which arc, that the calyx is a 
glume compoſed of two valves, containing ſeveral flowers 
diſpoſed in a two-rowed oval, or oblong ſpike ; the valves 
oval and pointed, but without awns ; the flower is com- 
poſed of two oval and pointed valves; theſe are hollowed, 
compre ſſed, a little longer than the valves of the cup, 
and without beards or awns; the ſtamina are three capil- 
lary filaments ; the antheræ are ſplit at their ends; the 
germen of the piſtillum is roundith ; the ſtyles ate two, 
reflex and hairy; the ſtigmata are hairy alſo; the flower 
adheres cloſely to the ſeed, and does not open to let it 
out; the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, and pointed at both ends, 
and ſomewhat flatted. There are twenty-five ſpecies 
enumerated by Linnæus. See GRrass. 
POAKE-roet, in Virginia, , is uſed to denote the ſolanum 
bacciferum. The Indians uſe it for a purge, though 
commonly deemed a poiſon. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 454. { 1. 
POCATSJETTHI, H. M. in Botany, the name of a ſmall 
ſhrub which grows in Malabar. The leaves powdered, 
and ſprinkled upon ulcers, repreſs luxuriant and fungous 
fleſh ; and taken internally, they excite a ſweat, and di- 
miniſh the paroxyſm of an intermitting fever.” 
Of the bark and root, powdered, and mixed with oil, 
an unguent is made, ſaid to be good for the itch, and 
other cutaneous diſorders. 
POCCOON, in Botany. See Puccoox. 
POCHARD, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of wild- 
duck, called by ſome the penc/ops and rethals, and by 
many in Engliſh the red-headed widgeon. 
It is larger than the common widgcon, and is ſhorter and 
thicker Podied. E 
POCK. See Pox. 
PocK-wood. See GUATACUM. 
POCKET-/eeriffs, in Law, ſheriffs nominated by the ſole 
authority of the crown. See SHERIFF. 
POCKET of wool, is half a ſack. Sec SACK of wov!.. 
Tp pocket contains uſually twenty-five hundred weight 
of wool. 
PockeT inſtruments, in Surgery, are ſuch as a ſurgeon 
ought always to have in readineſs, and may conveniently 
carry about him in a proper caſe : theſe are two Jancets 
of different ſizes; the one proper to open abſceſſes, the 
other ſmaller, for bleeding; a pair of ſtraight ſciſſars, uſe- 
ful on many occaſions; a pair of crooked ſciſſars, proper to 
be uſed in dividing ſiſtulæ, and in ſeveral other cafes; 4 
pair of forceps with teeth at one end, to remove drel- 
ings, and upon occaſion to extract ſplinters or ous! 
theſe are alſo ſerviceable to the ſurgeon in his anatomica 
exerciſes; they are commonly made of ſteel, but thoſe 
of ſilver are much neater ; a razor; a ſtrait inciſion knife ; 
a crooked inciſion knife; a ſtrait double-edged . : 
knife ; a probe with one end broad and thin, proper = 
diſcovering a fiſſure in the cranium, and for many ot 
uſes; and the other end rounded, to examine the wy 6 i 
and fituation of wounds and ulcers. The neateſt pro 10 
are made of ſilver, though they are frequently made a 7 
of ſteel, ivory, or whalebonez a grooved probe or 4 
rector, to direct the edge of the knife or ſciſſars * 2 
ing ſinuſes or fiſtulæ, hat by this means the ſubjac a 
veſſels, nerves, and tendons, may remain unhurt- nted, 
upper end of this inſtrument, ſometimes is orname — 


lungs, or 
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and ſerves only for a handle ; ſometimes it is made in 
form of a ſpoon, to contain powder to fprinkle upon 
vounds or ulcers z ſometimes alſo this is made forked at 
the end, to divide the frænum of the tongue; a ſpatula 
to depreſs the tongue, in order to examine the ſtate of 
the tonſils, uvula, and fauces, when they are affected 
vith any diſorders ; it is alſo uſed to ſuſpend the tongue 
when the frænum is to be divided; for which purpoſe it 
to be made with a fiſſure at its extremity, and ſhould 
therefore rather be made of filver than of any other me- 
ul. Beſides theſe, there ſhould be an ordinary ſpatula 
for ſpreading plaſters, ointments, and cataplaſms; and 
ſometimes by means of their ſulcated extremity they are 
of ſervice in raiſing up fractured bones of the cranium ; 
ſereral needles muſt alſo be kept here, ſome ſtraight, and 
athers crooked, for the ſtitching up of wounds, taking 
up of arteries, and many other uſes. Heiſter's Surg. 
4. "ns 

PcxeT medicines. See Mepicine. 

POCO allegro, in the Italian Muſic, is not ſo faſt as al- 

0, 

Poco largo, intimates to play or ſing a little flow. See 
ARGO. 

— men» allegro, is uſed to ſignify that the part it is joined 

to ſhould be played or ſung in a little leſs gay manner 

than allegro requires. 

Poco preſto, ſerves to let us know that we ought to ſing or 

play that part to which it is annexed, not quite ſo quick 

2 reſts requires it ſhould. 

ICUMMA, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a ſpecies of plant which they uſe as an aſtrin- 
gent. Their manner of taking it is very ſingular; for 
they put the leaves among their dough, and bake them 
into a maſs with the bread, and then eat the whole toge- 
ther in their food. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 

POD, among Botaniſis, a ſpecies of pericarpium, conſiſting 
of two valves, which open from the baſe to the point, 
and are ſeparated by a membranaceous partition, from 
which the ſeeds hang by a kind of funiculus umbilicalis. 
It is in plain language the ſhell or huſk of any kind of 
pulſe. See PERICARPIUM, and SILIQUA. 

PODAGRA, woJaypa, thus called from ang, foot, and aſpa, 
captura, ſeizure, in Medicine, the Gour in the feet. 

PoraGRa dentium, ſometimes, though with impropriety 
enough, is uſed for-the To0TH-ach. 

PoracRA lini, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 
later Greek writers to cuſcuta, or dodder, when found 
growing on the linum of flax. 'The Latins have called 
this ep:/inum, as they do the dodder growing on thyme 
epithymum ; the earlier Greeks called this /inozo/tes. 
Where this dodder takes root in a field of flax, it gene- 
rally occupies many plants; and where it twines round 
them it cauſes protuberances and ſwellings, and has there- 
fore been reſembled to the gout on that plant. 
PODAGR ARIA, in Botany, a name given by many au- 
2 to the leſler wild angelica, called alſo herba Ge- 
rarats. 
PWDARIA, in the Hiftory of Inſects, a claſſical name com- 


prehending all ſuch inſects as have limbs, but no wings. 
Hill, See APTERA. 


fodaria as have oblong bodies with numerous legs, or 
more than fix pair: theſe are the julus, or gally-worm ; 
the ſealopendra, or centipes; and the oniſeus, or wood- 
ue. 2. The aptera podaria with ſhorter bodies, and 
leſs numerous legs, or fewer than fix pair. This ſubdi- 
nikon contains numerous genera, as the pulex, the po- 
ura, or puceron, the pediculi of various kinds, the mo- 
noculi, the acari, the aranei, the ſcorpio, and a great 
many others. See GALL Y-worm, SCOLOPEN DRA, &c. 
UERIS, Soden, from was, pes, and ago, apto, in An- 
11475 a robe hanging down to the feet ; but it is chiefly 
uled to expreſs a linen garment, a ſurplice, a ſhirt. The 
ewiſh prieſts were covered with this kind of long ſur- 
a during the time of their attendance in the tem- 
Pong and this was the proper habit of their order. 
WIA, or POoTESTA, a magiſtrate, or officer of juſ- 
e and policy, in a free city. 
1 is originally Italian, 1 wal and is chiefly ap- 
zo certain magiſtrates of Venice and Genoa, whoſe 
ion is to adminiſter Juſtice in thoſe republics. 
dane in Venice correſponds to the prætor in ancient 
— though appeals lie from his deciſions to the new 
ts, or the new civil quaranty. See QUARANTIA. 
Fan, in Auatomy, &c. the lame with anus, or Fun- 


ut 

"OMicers, in Ornichol 
10 Mi of colymb1, or divers, as they are allo called 
back — = dots; from their legs being placed very 


eir bodies which means they have 
Pn tantages in — and diving. 
MUS, net, 


Of this claſs there are two ſubdiviſions. 1. Such aptera| 


ogy, a name given by many to the 


or number of feet laid out by ſurveyors z it was the ſame 
with what the Romans called yEDATOURA. 


PODIUM, in the Theatre of the Ancients, the wall that ſes» 


arated the ORCHESTRA from the $SCENE. 


Mem. de 
Acad. vol. i. p. 190. 


PODOMETER, or PRDPOUETER. See PeDoMETER. 
PODONIPTE, formed from dug, modo, foot, and mrro, 


1 waſh, a name given to ſome of the rigid AnaBay- 
TISTS, who enjoin it as an obligation upon the mem- 
bers of their community to waſh one another's feet, in 
compliance with the example of Chriſt. 


PODOPHYLLUM. See Dock's foot. . 
PODURA, in Natura! Hiſtory, a genus of the aptera in- 


ſets. Its characters are, that it has ſix feet formed for 
running; that it has two octonous eyes, a bifurcated in- 
flexed tail, formed for leaping, and long ſetaccous an- 
tennz. There are fourteen ſpecies. See PUCERON. 


PC ANOPSIA, maar, in Antiquity, a name ſometimes 


iven to the ſeſtival PYVANEPSIA. 


POEM, poema, womua, a compoſition in verſe, of a due 


length and meaſure, 
Pokus, carmina, are of various kinds; ſome denominated 
from the perſons who firſt invented, or moſt uſed them; 
as the Archilochian, Sapphic, &e. Others from their 
compoſition, as the monocolon, conſiſting of one kind of 
verſe; dicolon, of two; and tricolon, of three kinds. 
Others from their entireneſs or deficiency ; as brachyca= 
talectus, which in every verſe wants two ſyllables; cata- 
leckus, which wants one; acatalectus, none; and per- 
catalectus, which has a ſyllable too much, which, if cut 
off at the beginning of the next verſe, the verſe is ſaid to 
be hypermeter. See ACATALECTIC, &c. Others are 
denominated from the ſubject matter; as the apobateriong 
epibaterion, epinicion, cpithalamium, genethliac, propempticy 
elegiac, ſatiric, epicedion, epitaph, threnos or lamentation, 
encomiaſtic, panegyric, ſoteric, lyric, paſtoral, &c. Others 
from the manner of narration ; as exegetic, which relates 
a thing under the author's own perſon, dramatic, and 
epic. See each under its proper head, Eric, DRAama, 
on To theſe may be added, odes, eclogues, and idyl- 
iums. 
To this head mult alſo be referred ſeveral other poetical 
compoſitions of a leſs ſerious kind, which the idly-labour- 
ing vein of little poets has produced into the world, and 
which, though frequently admired by perſons of a low 
taſte, are juſtly ranked by Mr. Addiſon in the claſs of 
falſe wit. Such are the acroſtic, enigma, anagram, cento, 
chronogram, proteus, echo, &c. 
POENITENTES, in the church of Rome, a deſignation 
given to heretics, who being admoniſhed by the eccleſia- 
ſtical judge, have abjured their errors, and given ſufh- 
cient ſatisſaction to the biſhop or inquiſition. Confiſca- 
tion of goods is a 'puniſhment common to all heretics; 
but if they confeſs and abjure of their own accord, with- 
out being formally proſecuted, this part of their puniſh- 
ment is uſually remitted. See INQUISITION. 
POEROU, in Natural! Hiſtory, a name given at Otaheite 
in the South Seas to the hibiſcus tiliaceus of Linnæus, of 
the bark of which they make matting, coarſe cluth, and 
ropes and lines from the thickneſs of an inch to the ſize 
of a ſmall packthread. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. ii. 


217. 
POESY, poefis. Sce POETRY. 
The word is formed from the Greek Tai; of wow, 
facio, fabricor, fingo, I make, I frame, I invent, 
Hence alchemy, or the art of making gold, was anciently 
called poeſy, chryſopceſy, &C. 
POET, pceta, an author who compoſes poems, or diſcourſes 
in verſe. 
Cicero relates it as a ſaying of Democritus and Plato, that 
there could be no good poet fine affiatu furoris, without 
a tinfture of madneſs; and Ariſtotle calls pzets expreſly, 
maniaci, maniacs, madmen. 
M. Spanheim tells us, that the Arab authors are more 
poctically given than thoſe of any other people; and adds, 
that there are more verſes among the Arabians than 
among all the other nations of the world put together. 
The Greek word womnrng, poet, ſigniſies mater, from wow, 
facio, I male whence the poets were anciently alſo called 
fatiſts. The name they were properly denoted by among 
the Romans, was vates, which ſigniſies alſo ＋ 
By a law of the emperor Philip, inſerted in the Code, 
lib. x. tom. Iii. peets are expreſly excluded from the im- 
munities granted the profeſſors of all other ſciences. 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Taſſo, are the chief, almoſt 
the only epic pets. Sophocles, Euripides, Shakſpeare, 


Otway, Corncille, and Racine, are the belt tragic poets. 
Ariſtophancs, Menander, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, 
Johnſon, Nloliere, &c. the chief comic poets, Horace, 
Cowley, Malherbe, and Rouſſeau, excelled as lyric poets. 
And Juvenal, Perſius, Regnier, Boileauy Dryden, and 


among the Greeks, a certain ſpace, 


| Oldham, as latiric pscts. 
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Sce LaUuREtAT. | 
Pot rs, provengal. See PROv ENGAT., and TROUBADOURS. 
POETICAL, manrwog, ſomething that relates to poetry or 
poets. In this ſenſe we lay, a poetzcal genius, a poetical 
phraſe, pocrical licence, pretical fury, &c. 

Moſt languages have their pretical words, which are never 
uſed on other occaſions. Theſe prove of great advantage 
to the poets, who ate hereby enabled to raiſe the ſtyle and 
dition into the poctice/ character, with the greater eaſe. 
The French often lament the want of a fet of ſuch words 
in their language; for want whereof, their poetry ap- 
pears in a too familiar garb, not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from the common language. It is too reſerved, not be- 
ing allowed any boldneſs, or ſlights, but what might paſs 
in proſe. To this, in good meaſure, is attributed the 
little ſucceſs their authors have met with in the epic way. 
Por TICAL ice is chiefly uſed in reſpect of the drama, 
to denote a diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments to 
the ſeveral perſons, at the cataſtrophe or cloſe of the 
piece, anſwerable to the ſeveral characters they have ap- 

eared in. Sce CHARACTER, 

V hatever diſſiculties and diſtreſſes the virtuous and in- 
nocent may labour under, and. how pro'perouſly ſoeve1 
it may go with the wicked, in the courſe of the piece; 
the poct uſually takes care to give each of them their due 
before he parts with them. But it is controverted whe- 
ther this piece of juſtice be indiſpenſabie, and whether it 
may not be allowed to leave virtue opprefied, and vice 
flouriſhing. 

See LICENCE. 
Sec NUMBERS. 
Pos TICAL VU and ſeiting. See RisING. and SETTING. 
The ancient pocts, referring the rifing, &c. of the ſtars 
to that of the fun, make three kinds of rifing and letting, 
viz. COSMICAL, aCRONICAL, and HELIACAL, 
POETICS, poctice, written, the doctrine of portry, or the 
laws and rules of conducting pieces or compotitions of 
oetry. Ariltotle's Poetics is a work infinitely valued ; 
and M. Dacier's comment thereon is one of his bett 
pieces we have. Horace, Viera, Votnus, and Scaliger, 
have likewiſe publithed Poetics in Latin; the duke of 

Buckingham in Lnglith 5 and Menardiere, Hede!lin, and 
Peipreaux, in French. 

POETRY, ph, the art of compoling poems, or pieces in 
verſe. 

The word is formed from the Greck @:/:a, of Tar, 
facts, I mate. 

It a verſe be conſideted as a mere ſeries of juſt ſix ſeet 
following one after another in the ſame line, pecetry and 
verification will appear two very ditterent things; but 

Boſtu, in his idea of verſe, includes cadences, peculiar 
con{tructions, arrangements, and exprethons, unknown 
in common dilcourle ; and, above all, a certain noble, 
bold, elevated, and metaphorical turn and manner of 
diction. 'Fheie, he obſerves, are fo effential to pcetry, 
that without them the moſt exact arrangement of long 
and ſhort ſyllables makes little elſe but a kind of meaſured 
proſe ; whereas theſe, in a diſcourſe that has no poctical 
ſcet or meaſures, do yet give it the poetical character, 
and make it a kind of wnmeaſured poetry. 

The rules of petry and verſiſying are taught by art, and 
acquired by ſtudy; but this force and elevation of thought, 
which Horace calls ſomething divine, and which alone 
makes the poetry of any value, mult be derived from na- 
ture; or, according to Arillotle, from ſome happy trank 
ports, to which that author gives the name of madneſs: 
Eudvic; u Sintiun bc n paves. But there mult be con— 
ccived a juſt ſolid judgment, to direct and govern this 
fury of the poet's imagination. 

Hence the ciitic conciudes, that the end of fectry is to 
pleate ; ts cauſc, either the excellence of the poet's ge- 
nius, or a poerical fury, and traulport of the ſoul, ma— 
nageable by the judgment; s Malter, long and ſhort 
ſyllables, and feet compoled hereof, with words turniſlied 
by grammar; and its form, the arrangement of all theſe 
things in juſt and agreeavle verſe, exprefiing the thoughts 
and ſentiments of the author alter the manner already 

1entioned. j 
But, aſter all, how narrow are theſe boands, if we con- 
ſider poetry in the light wherein the works of Homer and 
Virgil have fet it? What is here laid down pretends to 
no praiſe, which a mere tranflator, may noc rife to, and 
which the war of Catiline might not merit, if turned out 
of the proſe of Hallult. It is with realfon, therefore, that 
we diſtinguith the %% and. ie from the greater poetry ; 
by giving the former the title of ver/ifreation'; and that 
we make pzetry and ver/e/tcation two diſtinct arts: in ef- 
ſect, there is not more difference between grammar and 
rhetoric, than between the art of making verſcs, and that 
of inventing poems. 

Ln 2reater poetry, then, conſiſts principally in fiction, 
or the invention of fables ; in the expteſling of things by 
4 
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allegories and metaphors; and in the inventiy 
tions, under which the truths which the poet ha '8 of ac 
may be agreeably diſguiſed. to teach 
In this view, ſcarce any poems retain the n 
ience of the grand peciry, but the epopeia, tran! 
comedy; the reſt, be they elegies, latires, ſongs, 6: Fo 
they will, come under the name of wer/ficatioy. wha 
The ancient eloquence, it is obſerved, was full of a 
ries and allegories. The truth was by them uſually : 
guiſed under thoſe ingenious inventions, called 4 y 
bles, q. d. words; as if there were as much dif 
between theſe fabulous diſcourſes of the learned an 
common language, as between the ſpeech peculi 
man and the voice of brutes. 

At firlt fables were chiefly uſed in treating of the dit 
nature, after the manner they then conceived of it - ** 
occaſioned the firſt pocts to be called dit jnes, and a0 b 
the language of the gods. The divine attributes they 0 
rated into a number of perionsz becauſe the weakneſ; 0 
the human mind could not conceive ſo much power My 
ſo much action, in a mplicity 10 ſtrict and indivifible 43 
that of God. 

Nor could they ſpeak of the operation of this almighty 
cauſe, without ſpeaking likewiſe of its efteQ, 4 he 
therefore added phyſics to their theology, handling hoth 
aſter the ſame manner, without quitting their veils 
legoties. 

Now man being the moſt conſiderable of all the works 
ot the Deity, and there being n „hing fo proper {o1 poets, 
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or of tuch general ule to maniind as luch a lubject, they 
therefore added ethics to the former, and treated the 
doctrine of manners in the tame way as they had done 
divinity and phyſiology: and hence arole the epopœia, or 
Epic poem. | 

The «epic poets have Cone, with regard to morality, ju 
the CONtTary of vhat the divine Poets did tor their theo- 
logy. As the too great diverfity of divine actions an 
pcertectionsy lo ittle Proportion te to our underüandi 
occationed the latter to divide the ſingle idea of the tin 
ple eſlence of God into feviral perions under dite 
names, as Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, &c. ſo, on the cou 
trary, the nature of moral philoſophy, which never gives 
any cules for particular things, occationed the epis poets 
to unite in one ſingle idea, in the fame perſon, and even 
in a ſingle atlion, whatever of the like kind occurs in 
dillerent perſons, and dificient actions. 

Thus, ſays Ariſtotic, pectry teaches moral philoſophy, 
not by reciting hilloricaily what Alcibiades has done or 
ſulicred, but propoſing what ſuch a perſon, whom tte 
poet calls by any name he pleaſes, would neceſſarily or 
probably have done cr ſaid on the like occaſion, It is 
this manner that poetry repreſcnts either the unhappy con 
ſequences of deſigns ill concerted, of wicked actions, &c. 
or the reward of good actions, and pleaſure reaped from 
a deſign laid in virtue, and conducted by prudence. 
Thus, according to our critic, the poetical actions and 
perſons are all feigned, allegorical, and univerial, not 
hiſtorical and ſingular. This is likewiſe the ſentiment 6 
Horace; who adds, that poets teach moraliiy as we!l as 
philoſophy ; but the preſerence herein he gives to Homer. 
This advantage of the poets over mere plulolophers ariles 
hence, that all peetry is an imitation. Now imitation 5 
a thing extremely natural; and hence this manner © 
propotiug things becomes better litted to engage the a. 
ditors. Again, imitation is an inſtruction given by ex- 
amples ; and examples are the more proper to perſuade, 
becauſe they prove the thing poſſible. In ettect, mit- 
tion is ſo much the nature of ports y, that, Ariltotle te: 
us, it is to this the art owes its iv. : Eh 
But the poets, by becoming philoſophers, did not cen 
to be divines; on the Contrary, the morality they tavs ity 
obliged them frequently to introduce the Deity u it 
works z and the ſhare fo auguſt a Being bad in tlie a. 
tion, oblized the poct to make it grand, important, on 
conducted by the perſons of kings and princes: 
Add to this, that it Lkewilc obliged the poet te 
ſpear aſter a manucr clevated above the comm. 
men, aud to uſe phraſes equal, in ſome meatüle: © 
divine perſons he introduced; and to this pur! ol ny 
the poctical, figurative lauguage, and the majeiry of © 
roic verſe. | 

Jo convey their truths to the belt advantage, 1105 
them to the particular purpoles ey were Ts 1 
poets ſound out various forms. Hence the pope: 
drama. | x chan td 
Epic pectry is more for the habits and inne ce i 
pailions ; theſe laſt rife all at once, and ter e aud 
but of a ſhort duration; but the Habitudes ere cou? 
more gentle, and rife and lall more flow!y- a; 
The epic action, therefore, could not be - * a-jullcl 
day or two, as that of the drama; 4 . which 
ſpace was required for this than 107 tigers? | 
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anly for the paſſions. And hence aroſe a ill greater 
1:8:rence between tragedy and the epopceia. 


repreſentation than the epic; and accordingly it con- 
{1s wholly in the action, the poet never ſpeaking, as he 
does in the epopœia, where there are no actors. 

por TRL, the laws of epic aud dramatic, ſee under Epic, 
CHARACTER, InvocaTION, DramaTic, THEATRE, 
TraGEDY, COMEDY, ACT, SCENE, and SENTIMENT. 
For the lower ſorts of Pof TRY, ſee Opt, SoxG, Epi- 
Gau, ELEGY, SATIRE, &c. 
For the hiſtory of Engliſh poetry, we refer the reader to 
Mr. Warton's learned, comprehenſive, and accurate work 
on this ſubject. ; 

rOET's caſſia, or poet”s roſemary, in Botany, ofyris, a genus 
of the dicecia diandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is 
male and female in different plants, and the empalement 
of the flower is of one leaf, which is divided into three 
acute ſegments z the flower has no petals, but thoſe on 
the male plants have three ſhort ſtamina ; the female have 
a germen, which changes to a globular berry, having a 


angle ſeed. There is but one ſpecies, a native of the | 


ſouthern parts of Europe. 


| 
The whole plant being aſtringent, it is likely to be of 


efficacy in fluxes of the belly, and other diſorders of that 
kind. Ray- : : 

POGGE, the cataphrafus corrus of Linnzus, in Ichthyo- 

hey, the name of a ſmall ſea-fiſh very common on moſt 
of the Britiſh coaſts, and ſeldom wore than five inches and 
a half in length; the head is large, bony, and very rug- 
ged; the end of the noſe is armed, with four ſharp up- 
right ſpines z on the throat are a number of ſhort white 
beards ; the teeth are very ſmall, ſituated in the jaws 
the body is otagonal, and covered with a number of ſtrong 
bony cruſts, divided into ſeveral compartments z the ends 
of which project into a ſharp point, and form ſeveral 
echinated lines along the back and fides, from the head 
to the tall; the firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of ſix ſpiny rays 
the ſecond is placed juſt behind the firſt, and conſiſts of 
ſeven ſoft rays ; the peRoral fins are broad and rounded, 
and are compoſed of fifteen rays. See Tab. IV. of Tish, 
Ne 37. 
These is an American cataphractus, much reſembling this, 
but having three angles on the hinder part of its head, 
one on cach fide, and the third in the middle; and its 
upper chap elliptic, and its mouth a little prominent; its 
head is covered with a brown and bony helmet; and its 
back, ſides, and tail, with ſcales of the ſame colour, en- 
raven with ſmall parallel lines, and of a rhomboidal 
| ur its belly is covered with a thin limber ſkin. 

POGO, a name by which the inhabitants of the Philippine 
iſlands call their quai: it is very like our common quail, 
but ſmaller. 

POINCIANA, in Botany. See BarkBADoOEs flower-ſence. 

POINSON, in the Manege, is a little point or piece of ſharp- 
pointed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, which the 
cavalier holds in his right-hand when he means to prick a 
leaping horſe in the croupe, or beyond the end of the 
ſaddle, in order to make him yerk out behind. 

POINT, derived from punctum, which is formed from pun- 
gere, to prick, is a term in various arts. | 

Poix'rs, in Engli/h Antiquity, were a neceſſary article in 
the dreſs, at leaſt of men; and mention of them fre- 
22 occurs in the ancient comedics and other old 

ooks. 

They were pieces of ſtring about eight inches in length, 
canüſting of three ſtrands of cotton yarn, of various 
colours twilted together, and tagged at both ends with 
bits of tin-plate: their uſe was to tie together the gar- 
ments worn on different parts of the body; particu- 
larly the breeches or hoſe, as they were called: hence 
the pliraſe, to untruſs a point. With the leathern doublet 
or jerkin, buttons were introduced, which in time ren- 
dered points uſeleſs. Theſe points continued to be given 
on Aſcenſion-day to boys that perambulated the pariſhes, 
together with willow wands, as a kind of honorary re- 
wards, though diſtinguiſhed only by the name of tags, 
and become uſeleſs. 

PolnT, in Architecture. Arches of the third point, and 
arches of the fourth point. Sce ARCHES. 

INT, gauge. Sec GAUGE. 

Poryr, in Aſlronamy, is a term applied to certain parts or 
places marked in the heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by pro- 
per epithets. 

he tour grand points or diviſions of the horizon, viz. 
th: cal, weſt, north, and ſeuth, are called the cardinal 
Points Sce CakDIvwAL : Tee alſo Easr, WesT, &c. 

Ahe zenich and nadir are the vertical points. 

F - beints, wherein the orbits of the planets cut the 

Plane of the ecliptic, are called the nodes. 
© ©/2ts, wherein the equator and ecliptic interſect, 


« called the equino/7; ' Ma” x 
quinotlial points, Particularly that, whence 
Vor- III. Ne 25. 7 y that, 


. a IN 
For the tragic violence required a ſtronger and more live- 
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PoixTs „ in El&ricat 'Y, 


POT 


por : un aſcends towards the north pole, is called the vc 
dint. 
And that, by which he deſcends to the ſouth pole, the 
autumnal pole. | 
The points of the ecliptic, where tlie ſun's afcent above 
the equator, and deſcent below it, terminate, are called 
the /o//7itial points. Particularly the former of them the 
eftrval or ſummer point; the latter, the brumal or winter point. 
are thoſe acute terminations of 
bodies which facilitate the paſfage of the electrical fluid 
from or 19 ſoch bodies. 
Mr. Jallabert was, probably, the firſt perſon who obſerv- 
ed that a body, pointed at one end and round at the other, 
produced different appearances upon the fame body, ac- 
cording as the pointed or round end was preſented to it. 
But Dr. Franklin firſt obſerved and evinced the entire 
effect of pointed bodies, both in drawing and throwing 
off electricity at greater diſtances than other bodies could 
do it; though he N acknowledges, that the power 
of points to throw off the electric fire was communi- 
cated to him by his friend Mr. 'Thomas Hopkinſon. 
Dr. Franklin clefitified an iron ſhot, three or four inches 
in diameter, and obſerved, that it would not attract a 
thread, when the point of a needle, communicating with 
the carth, was vrefemed to it; but he found it impoſſible 
to electriſy an iron ſhot, when a ſharp needle lay upon 
it. He alſo obſerved, that a piece of leaf gold, ſuſpend- 
ed between two plates (ſee Experiments in ELIC TRI“ 
clITY, Exp. 7.) always removed farther from that plate 
to which its ſharpened point was preſented ; and that, if 
one of the points was very blunt and the other very ſharps 
it would be ſuſpended in the air by its blunt end, though 
no electriſied plate was held below it. 
This remarkable property, poſſeſſed by pointed bodies, 
of gradually and filently receiving or throwing off the 
electric fluid has been evinced by a variety of familiar ex- 
periments. Thus, if one hand be applied to the out ſide 
coating of a large jar fully charged, and the point of a 
needle, held in the other, be directed towards the knob 
of the jar, and moved gradually near it, till the point of 
the needle touches the knob or ball, the jar will be entirely 
diſcharged, ſo as to give no ſhock at all, or a ſhock ſcarce 
ſenſible. | 
In this caſe the point of the needle has gradually and 
ſilently drawn away the ſuper-abundant electricity from 
the electriſied jar. 
Farther, if the knob of a braſs rod be held at ſuch à di- 
ſtance from the prime conductor, that ſparks may eaſily 
eſcape from the latter to the former whilit the machine is 
in motion; and when this is the caſe, if the point of a 
needle be preſented, though at twice the diſtance of the 
rod from the conductor, no more ſparks will be ſeen 
paſſing to the rod : when the needle is removed, the ſparks 
will be ſeen, but upon preſenting it again they will diſ- 
appear, ſo that the point of the needle draws off ſilently 
almoſt. all the fluid, which is thrown by the cylinder or 
globe of the machine upon the prime conductor. This 
experiment may be varied, by fixing the needle upon the 
prime conductor with the point upward ; and then, 
though the knob of a diſcharging rod or the knuckle of 
the | fon be brought very near the prime conductor, and 
the excitation be very ſtrong, no ſpark will be perceived, 
or if there be any, it will be exceedingly ſmall. 
The influence of points is alſo evinced in the amuſing ex- 
periment, commonly called the electrical horſe- race. See 
Experiments in ELECTRICITY, Exp. 11. 
Again, if a ſmall lock of cotton be ſuſpended from the 
prime conductor by a thread and electriſied, its filaments 
will repel one another, and extend themſelves towards 
the neareſt conductor; but if the finger or the knob of a 
rod be preſented to it, it will move toward the finger or 
knob, and endeavour to touch it: at the ſame time let a 
pointed needle be preſented with the other hand to the 
cotton a little above the end of the finger, and it will 
ſhrink upwards and move towards the prime conductor; 
but upon removing the needle, the cotton will return to- 
wards the finger; on preſenting the needle again, it will 
ſhrink; and hence it is inferred, that the point of the 
needle draws off the electric fluid from the cotton, ſo that 
it is capable of being attracted by the prime conductor, 
an effect which the finger or blunt end of the wire could 
not produce. Sce 'PuUNDER-houſe. 
The late Mr. Henly exhibited the efficacy of pointed bo- 
dics by ſuſpending a large bladder, well blown and co- 
vered with gold, filver, or braſs leaf, by means of gum 
water, at the end of a ſilken thread fix or ſeven feet long, 
hanging ſrom the cieling of a room, and eleQritying the 
bladder by giving it a ſtrong ſpark with the knob of a 
charged bottle: he then preſented to it the knob of a wire, 
which cauſed the bladder to move towards the knob, and 
when nearly in contact to give it a ſpark, and thus to 
diſcharge its electricity. By giving the bladder another 
11 X | ſpark, 
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ſpark, and preſenting to it the point of a needle, the 
bladder was not attracted by the point but rather receded 
from it, eſpecially if the needle was ſuddenly preſented 
towards it. But experiments evincing the efficacy of 
inted bodies for ſilently receiving or throwing off the 
electric fluid, may be infinitely diverſified according to 
the fancy or convenience of the electrician; and in a 
work of this kind it is needleſs to enumerate them. 
In connection with this ſubject it may be proper to re- 
member, that, in caſe of points throwing off or receiving 
electricity, a current of air is ſenſible at an electriſied 
N which is always in the direction of a point, whe- 
er the electricity be poſitive or negative. This fact has 
been ſufficiently aſcertained by many electricians, and 
particularly by Dr. Prieſtley and fig. Beccaria : the ex- 
plication of it will be ſubjoined in the ſequel of this 
article. 
Dr. Prieſtley contrived to exhibit the influence of this 
current on the flame of a candle, preſented to a pointed 
wire, electrified negatively as well as poſitively. The 
blaſt was ſo ſtrong { and in both caſes alike) as to lay bare 
the greateſt part of the wick, the flame being driven from 
the point ; and the effect was the ſame, whether the 
electric fluid iſſued out of the point or entered into it. 
He diverſified this experiment in a variety of ways, by 
placing the flame between two pornts, variouſly circum- 
—— in their connection with the prime conductor, 
electrified poſitively and the floor; with the rubber and 
the floor; with the rubber and the conductor, &c. He 
alſo tried the force of this current upon paper vanes, 
ſtuck into the ſides of a cork, which by means of a needle 
was ſuſpended on a magnet: theſe vanes he held two or 
three inches from the point of a wire, communicatin 
with the outſide coating of a jar placed upon an electrical 
ſtand, and he obſerved, that w * took a ſpark 
ſrom the wire communicating with the inſide, the vanes 
were ſtrongly blown upon and made to turn, as if the 
current of air had flowed from the point ; in which caſe, 
according to Dr. Franklin's theory, the electric fluid was 
entering it. If they were made to turn the contrary way, 
the current ſoon ſtopped them, and never failed to bring 
them back and make them move as before. This expe- 
riment was varied, and vanes were prepared of thin pieces 
of braſs, which are conductors, and the effect was ſimi- 
lar to that of the former. Dr. Prieſtley alſo found, as 
Mr. Wilſon had before obſerved, that the vanes would 
not turn in vacuo, nor in a cloſe unexhauſted receiver 
where the air had no free circulation. In much the ſame 
manner, Beccaria exhibited to ſenſe the influence of the 
wind or current of air driven from points. See Exp. 11. 
under Experiments in ELECTRICITY. 


PoinTs, theory of. Dr. Franklin endeavoured to account 


for the efficacy of erf by ſuppoling that the baſe on 
which the electric fluid at the point of an electriſied body 
reſted being ſmall, the attraction by which the fluid was 
held to the body was flight; and that, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, the reſiſtance to the entrance of the fluid was pro- 
portionably weaker in that place than where the ſurface 
was flat : but he was not ſatisfied with this hypotheſis. 
The facility withwhich pointed bodies receiveor diſcharge 
the electric fluid may, perhaps, be more ſatisfactorily 
explained by conſidering, that the electric fluid ſuper- 


induced upon an inſulated body, is confined upon that 
body by the ſurrounding air, and that electricity, by be- 


ing continually communicated to the air, which is never 
2 perfect electric, is gradually diſſipated : whence it fol- 
lows, that as a greater or leſs quantity of air is conti- 
uous to a given quantity of electrified ſurface, that ſur- 
— will loſe its electricity more ſuddenly or more ſlowly. 
Thus, as the point of a needle, ſuppoſed to be eee 
ed with an electrihed prime pane "wy is ſurrounded by 
the air, the electricity will be diſſipated more eaſily from 
that than from any other part of the prime conductor of 
the ſame dimenſions, but expoſed to a leſs quantity of air. 
Beſides, the air about the point may be more eaſily moved 
in conſequence of the electrical repulſion than at any 
other part of the ſurface of the prime conductor; and 
new air, i. e. unelectriſied air paſſes more frequently by 
it, which taking always part of the electricity of that 
body, farther promotes its diſſipation, When the point- 
ed body is negatively eleCtrified, it acquires the electric 
fluid 7 the poiat more eaſily than through any other 
part of its ſurface ; becauſe the point preſenting the leaſt 
ſurface to the greateſt quantity of air receives a propor- 
tionably greater quantity of the electric fluid. 
Lord Mahon, in his Principles of Electricity, 1779, ex- 
plains the influence of points in a different manner ; he 


-_ . firſt premiſes, that electric atmoſpheres are conſtituted of 


the particles of air ſurrounding the electriſied body: if, 
e. gr. the body be poſitively ele 

it will depoſit, upon all the particles of air that ſurround 
it, and come ſucceſſively in contact with it, a propor- 


tional part of its ſuperabundant electricity; ſo that they 


PoINTs, application of the doctrine . 
rified, he maintains that 
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will become likewiſe poſitively eleQrifi 
poſitively electrĩified A er The Con. ne form 
applied, mutatis mutandis, to negatively electrified bod? rg 
_ _ negative atmoſpheres. ” 
rom this principle, and the obſervation t 
of an electrical atmoſphere diminiſhes, in oe the teak 
as the diſtance from the eleQrified bod incr2aſes Py | 
as from other conſiderations, his lordſhip undertakes u. 
aſhgn the cauſe why an electriſied body, to which a wg 
jecting point is fixed, parts with or receives eleQricity 
more readily than a ſmooth cylinder or globular body. 
becauſe the ſuperabundant eleQricity of the bod 74 
poſing it to be poſitively electriſied. which, in all cafe 
tends to quit it, will, when a point is fixed to it . 
with leſs reſiſtanee to its eſcape; as the point projefts 
beyond the denſe part of the electrical atmoſphere of the 
body into the rarer, and, conſequently, more unteſiſtin 
part of that atmoſphere. But the eſcape of the clear 
matter from any part of a ſmooth cylindrical body, po- 
ſitively electrified, is prevented or impeded ; becauſe dey 
art of its ſurface is in contact with the denſeſt part of 
its own ſtrongly reſiſting elefric atmoſphere. The ſur. 
face too of the point being extremely ſmall, the leſs will 
be the reſiſtance oppoſed to the eſcape of the ſuperabun- 
dant electricity of the body into that rare part of its 
eleftrical atmoſphere into which the point projets, Be. 
ſides other illuſtrations of this principle he produces the 
inſtance of a pointed wire, placed between two round 
or prominent metallic bodies, with its point on a level 
with their ſurface. In this ſituation, when preſented to 
an electriſied body, it ac's no longer as a point, or only 
in a very ſmall degree; becauſe dene part ef the 
electrical atmoſphere of the two round bodies flows or 
is extended over it. 
As for the current of air ifſuing from the hints of bodies 
electriſied plus or minus, Dr. Prieſtley obſcrves, that it is 
not more diſſicult to be accounted for on Dr. Franklin's 
hypotheſis of poſitive and negative eleQricity, than any 
other caſe of electrical repulſion. The particles of the 
atmoſphere, near the points of electrified bodies, having, 
by their means become poſſeſſed of more or leſs than their 
natural ſhare of the electric id, muſt rctire to places 
where they can diſcharge or repleniſh themſelves as occa- 
ſion may require. If it be aſked why the particles of the 
atmoſphere do not, in the ſame manner, recede from all 
the parts of the eleQtrified body, as well as from the 
Points; it is anſwered, that as the preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere will prevent a vacuum, and as electrical attraAion 
and repulſion are moſt powerful at the points of bodies, on 
account of the eaſier entrance or exit of the fluid at the 
points (upon whatever principle that effect depends) the 
electriſied atmoſphere, whether negative or poſitive, muſt 
fly off at the points preferably to any other places, and the 
weight of the atmoſphere will force the air of the neigh- 
bouring places upon the flatter parts of the eleArified con- 
duQtor, notwithſtanding the real endeavour it may have 
to recede from it. Hilt. of Elect. vol. ii. p. 191. 8v0- 
edit. 1775. 
Beccaria accounts for this phenomenon by obſerving, that 
points, annexed to electriſied bodies or preſented to them, 
throw into the contigupus air, or draw from it the electri- 
fied fire with ſuch a force, that in both caſes they repel 
from themſelves the air, either loaded with part of the 
fire with which they ſuperabound, or deprived of its own 
fire, if theſe bodies were themſelves in a ſtate of negative 
electricity: and theſe points, while they drive away the 
air next to them, throw into or draw from the air, which 
laterally ſucceeds the electrical fire; and they do this in 
ſuch a divided manner, that little light or noife is pro. 
duced, but with ſuch rapidity, that a great quantity ct 
fire is really diſcharged in a ſmall ſpace of time. Heac- 
cordingly iſtingiſhes between that tickling ſenſation, 
which the electrical fire excites in us, when the face 1 
hand is immerſed into the atmoſphere ot an an 
body, and the current of air above mentioned. [he 
exceſſive fire, he ſays, which actuates this atmoſphere 
drives the natural fire from the contiguous air to the * 
&c. and this fire in paſſing into the ſkin, prone : > 
ſenſation of tickling : but if the body car whic 123 
ſtand be negatively electriſied, the fire within the Ki 
flows to the external ſurface of it, and thus the n 
kind of feeling is produced, whether the fre. iſſues 7. 
of the body or paſſes into it. But the electric ue 
a real current of air, driven from a point either ſuch 
or preſented to a bod my electriſied, and bur - het 
rapidity, that the direction of it cannot be diſcerned © ole 
with the naked eye or with the athſtance of any Bis 
Artificial Electricity, 1776, p. 331, &c- 
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and lightning, was immediately led to propoſe a chea 
9 % — of ſecuring buildings hom the 8 
al Jightnings by fixing a pointed metalline rod higher 
8 any part of the building, and communicating with 
3 round or with the neareſt water. See Pointed Ma- 
tallic CONDUCTORS. . : 
This contrivance was aCtually executed in a variety of 
ales, and has proved an excellent preſervative: ſome few 
-nitances, however, having occurred, in which buildings 
covided with ſuch conductors have been ſtruck and da- 
5 d, a controverſy has ariſen with regard to their ex- 
iency and utility. In this controverſy Mr. Wilſon has 
taken the lead, and with him Dr. Muſgrave and ſome few 
other electricians have concurred in their oppoſition to 


elevated and pointed conductors. They alledge, that | 


every point, as ſuch, ſolicits the lightning, and thus con- 
tributes not only to increaſe the quantity of every actual 
diſcharge, but alſo frequently to occaſion a diſcharge 
where it might not otherwiſe have happened: whereas, 
they fay, if inſtead of pointed conduQtors, thoſe with 
blunted terminations were uſed, they would as effectually 
anſwer the purpoſe of conveying away the lightning 
ſafely, without the ſame tendency to increaſe or invite it. 
Accordingly, Mr. Wilſon, in a letter to the Marquis of 
Rockingham (Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. art. 44.) expreſſes his 
inion, that, in order to prevent lightning from doing 
miſchief to high buildings, large magazines, &c. the ſe- 
veral lildiugs ſhould remain as they are at the top, that 
is, without . any metal above them, either pointed 
or not, by way of a conductor; but that on the inſide 
of the nigheſt part of ſuch a building, and within a foot 
or two of che top, it may be proper to fix a rounded bar 
of metal, and to continue it down along the fide of the 
wall to any kind of moiſture in the ground. 
On the other hand it is urged by the advocates for point- 
ed conductors, that points, inſtead of increaſing an actual 
diſcharge, prevent a diſcharge where it would otherwiſe 
happen, and that blunted conductors tend to invite the 
clonds charged with lightaing. And it ſeems to be a 
certain fact, that though a ſharp point ii draw off a 
charge of electricity filently at a much g:-ater diſtance 
than a knob, ct a Arr will be {truck wien a full explo- 
fon or ſhock, the charge being the ſame in both caſes, 
at a gre ter diſtance than a ſharp point. 
The efhcacy of pointed bodies for preventing a ſtroke of 
lightning is ingeniouſly explained by Dr. Franklin in the 
following manner : an eye, he ſays, ſo ſituated at to view 
horizontally the underſide of a thunder-cloud, will 
ſee it very ragged, with a number of ſeparate fragments 
or ſmall clouds one under another; the loweſt ſometimes 
not far from the earth. "Theſe, as ſo many ſtepping- 
ſtones, aſſiſt in conducting a ſtroke between a cloud and a 
building. To repreſent theſe by an experiment, he di- 
rects us to take two or three locks of fine looſe cotton, 
and connect one of them with the prime conductor by a 
fine thread of two inches, another to that, and a third 
tothe ſecond, by like threads, which may be ſpun out of 
the ſame cotton. He then bids us to turn the globe, and 
ſays we ſhall ſee theſe locks extending themſelves towards 
the table, as the lower ſmall clouds do towards the earth, 
but that, on preſenting a ſharp point, erect under the 
loweſt, it will ſhrink up to the Focal, the ſecond up to 
the firſt, and all together to the prime conductor, where 
they will continue as long as the point continues under 
them. May not, he adds, in like manner, the ſmall 
electrified clouds, whoſe equilibrium with the earth is ſoon 
reſtored by the point, riſe up to the main body, and by 
that means occaſion ſo large a vacancy, as that the grand 
cloud cannot ſtrike in that place. Letters, p. 121, &c. 
- Henly, with a view of determining the queſtion, 
whether points or knobs are to be preferred for the ter- 
minations of conductors made ſeveral experiments, two 
or three of which it may not be improper to recite. 
Having laced two of Mr. Canton's ELEC TROME TERS, 
Aand B, Tab. V. Elefricity, fig. 35.) inſulated, upon 
ſtand . n 
$ of ſealing wax about ſeven inches aſunder, and as 
far from the end of a prime conductor, eighteen inches 
long, and 14 inch in diameter, with a ball at each end, 
2 inches in diameter, the diameter of the electrical 
being nine inches; on the top of the box A, he 
Placed a wire, projeCting three inches from the end of it, 
and terminated by a ball I of an inch in diameter: on 
wo of the box B, he placed a ſharp-pointed wire, 
projecting alſo three inches Bs its end. After giving 
A five or ſix turns, the balls hanging ſrom the 
x A, were repelled to the diſtance of one inch from 
— other, but thoſe hanging ſrom the box B, ſeparated 
d inches. Then touching the prime conductor 
ha finger, the balls at A cloſed, while thoſe at B re- 
maned a full inch aſunder: hence he infers, that a ſharp 
— is much better adapted to draw off lightning than a 
of 4 of an inch in diameter. 
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In another experiment, he inſulated three of his largeſt 
jars, containing together about fixteen ſquare feet of 
coated ſurface; from the bottom of theſe jars projected 
a wire terminated in a ball 4 of an inch in diameter; and 
at the diſtance of 14 inch from it, he placed the inſulated 
ball C (fig. 36.) on which he brought down the charge of 
the three jars by his diſcharging rod, which leaped 3 
thence to the ball in contact with the jars, and diſcharged 
them by a loud and full exploſion: but the ſame thing did 
not happen when he removed the inſulated ball only one- 
eighth of an inch farther from the other. He then re- 
moved the wire which was terminated by the ball, and 
placed in its ſtead another of the ſame length and dia- 
meter, but very nicely tapercd to a point: then placing 
the inſulated ball C one inch from the point, lie brought 
down the charge of the three jars 2s before, which flew 
upon the point and melted it a little; the jars were diſ- 
charged with a loud and full exploſion. But having re- 
moved the ball C to the diſtance of 14 inch irom the 
point, the charge did not ſtrike it, though much of it 
was preſently drawn off ſilent! by the point, as appeared 
by the falling of the index of 4 clectrometer. hence 
it ſeems probable, that a conductor terminated by a ball 
of three-fourths of an inch in diameter, would be in 
_ of a ſtroke from a highly electrified cloud, at a 
much greater diſtance than another with a ſharp tcrmina- 
tion. He alſo varied this experiment by placing the large 
cop ball C, at ſuch a diſtance from that in contact 
with the jar, that on bringing down the charge by his 
22 rod, it ſeemed to remain almoſt undiminiſh- 
ed, though the rod was kept in contact with the prime 
conductor a full minute. Then, repeating the experi- 
ment with a point inſtead of a knob, the charge was in 
a great meaſure preſently drawn off Clently. 
In another experiment, he ſuſpended a large bullock's 
bladder gilded with leaf copper by a ſiiken ſtring, at one 
end of an arm of wood, placed horizontally, and turn- 
ing freely upon the point of a needle ; the bladder was 
balanced by a leaden weight, (g. 37.) In this ſituation 
he gave the bladder a ſtrong {park from the knob of a 
charged buctle, when, preſenting towards it a braſs rod, 
terminated by a ball, two inches in diameter, he obſerv- 
ed that the bladder would come towards it at the diſtance 
of three inches; and when it had got within one inch 
of it, ic would throw off its electricity in a full and ſtrong 
ſpark, nearly, if not quite as large as that which it had 
receive . But giving it another ſtrong ſpark, and preſent- 
ing toward: it a pointed wire, he could never perceive 
chat it attended to that, and when it was brought nearly 
int on act wil the bladder, there was no ſpark at all, 
ſc: -c 5111 ſenſible quantity of electricity remainin;” in it. 
This ex/.ciment was [requently repeated with the me 
reſult. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. part. ii. art. 18. Sec 
Thu NnDER-H/:. 
It has been univerſally allowed, that in caſes where the 
quantity of electric with which thunder-clonds are 
charged is ſmall, or when they more ſlowly in their poſſage 
to and over a huilding, pointed conductors, which draw 
off the electrical fluid ſilently. wichin the diſtance at 
which rounded ends will explode, will gradually exhauſt 
them, and thus contribute to prevent a ſtroke and pre- 
ſerve the buildings to which they are annexed. 
But it has been ſaid by thoſe that are averſe ta the uſe of 
ſuch conduQtors, that if clouds of great extent and highly 
eleftrified, ſhould be driven with great velocity directly 
over them, or if a cloud hanging directly over buildings 
to which they are annexed, ſuddenly receives a charge 
by exploſion from another cloud at a diltance, ſo as to 
enable it inſtantly to ſtrike into the earth, theſe pointed 
conductors muſt take the exploſion ; on account of their 
ſuperior readineſs to admit electricity at a much greater 
diſtance than thoſe that are blunted, and in proportion to 
the difference of that itriking diſtance, do miſchief in- 
ſtead of good: and, therefore, they add, that conductors 
terminated by ſharp points are ſometimes advantageous, 
and at other times prejudicial z and that, as the purpoſe 
for which conductors are fixed upon buildings 15 not to 
protect them from one particular ſort of clouds only, but 
if poſſible, from all, it cannot be adviſeable to uſe that 
kind of conductors, which, if they diminiſh danger on 
the one hand, will increaſe it on the other, Belides, it 
is pleaded, that if ſharp-pointed conductors are attended 
with any the ſlighteſt degree of danger, that danger mult 
be conſiderably augmented by carrying them high up into 
the air, by fixing them upon every angle of a building, 
and making them project in every direction. Such is the 
reaſoning of Dr. Mulrrave, for which we mult refer to 
his paper in the Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. part ii. art 36. 
Mr. Wilſon, diſſenting from the report of a committee 
of the Royal Socicty, appointed to inſpect the damage 
done by lightning to the. houſe of the board of ordnance, 
at Purſleet, in 1777, was led to julliſy his diflent, and 
to 
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to diſparage the uſe of pointed and elevated conductors, 
by conſtructing a magnificent apparatus, with which he 
might produce effects ſimilar to thoſe that had happened 
in the caſe referred to the conſideration and deciſion of the 
committee. 
With this view he prepared a model of the board-houſe 
at Purfleet, reſembling it as nearly as poſſible in every 
eſſential appendage, and furniſhed with conductors of 
different lengths and terminations. As no apparatus 
ſuſficiently large for repreſenting a thunder-cloud, could 
conveniently be put in motion, he contrived to accompliſh 
the ſame end by moving the model of the building, with 
a velocity anſwering to that of the cloud, which he ſtates, 
at a moderate computation, to be about four or five miles 
an hour. In order to conſtruct a proper ſubſtitute for the 
cloud, he joined together the broad rims of one hundred 
and twenty drums, making the ſurfaces formed by the 
ſeveral junctures even with cloth paſted down, and cover- 
ing them with tin-foil. Theſe drums formed a cylinder 
above one hundred and fifty-five feet in length, and above 
ſixteen inches in diameter. The whole cylinder was made 
in four ſeparate parts, three of which could eafily be 
made to communicate or not with each other ; the fourth 
conſiſting of eight braſs drums, was reſerved for a diffe- 
rent purpoſe. 'The great cylinder, conſiſting of the 
three parts, and containing five hundred and ninety-two 
ſquare feet, was ſuſpended about hve or fix feet from the 
floor by ſilk lines, one end of it hanging over the middle 
of the long frame on which the model was propoſed to 
move, and the other being joined occaſionally to the end 
of a wire four thouſand eight hundred feet long, that 
was ſuſpended through the whole ſpace of the room ; the 
remote end of this wire hooked on occaſionally at the end 
of the braſs drums, which made a ſeparate cylinder 
about ten ſeet in length, and which was ſuſpended by ſilk 
lines about fix feet from the floor, in ſuch a manner that 
the fartheſt end thereof from the wire was within nine or 
ten feet from the great cylinder. The long wire with 
the great cylinder and braſs drums made the whole of the 
ſubſtitute for a thunder-clond, when they were properly 
charged. This apparatus was charged by a machine with 
one glaſs cylinder, about ten or eleven feet from its neareſt 
end. The whole of the apparatus was diſpoſed in the 
great room of the Pantheon, and was applicd to uſe in 


no leſs than fifty different experiments. | 
It is impoſſible within the limits of this article to do 


juſtice to Mr. Wilſon's experiments, or to the inferences 
which he deduces from them. It will be ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve in general, that moſt of his experiments, in which 
the model of the houſe, with pointed or blunted con- 
ductors annexed to it at the ſame or different heights, 
and made to move ſwittly under his large artificial cloud, 
were intended to ſhew, that conductors with points are 
ſtruck at a greater diſtance, and with a higher elevation 
than thoſe with blunt or rounded terminations : and from 
all his experiments made with pointed and rounded con- 
ductors (provided the circumſtances be the ſame in both) 
he infers, that the rounded ones are much the ſafer of the 
two; whether the lightning proceeds from one or more 
clouds; that thoſe are {till more ſafe which (inſtead of 
being, as Dr. Franklin recommends, ten feet high) are 
very little, if at all, above the higheſt part of the building 
itſelf; and that this ſafety ariſes from the greater reſiſt- 
ance cxerted at the larger ſurface. For a farther ac- 
count of the apparatus, experiments, and reaſoning of 
Mr. Wilſon, the reader, deſirous of more particular infor- 
ination, is referred to the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part i. 
att. 15. 

Ihe committee of the Royal Society, compoſed of nine of 
the moſt diltinguithed clectricians in this kingdom, to 
whom the conſideration of the moſt eſtectual method of 
ſecuring the powder-magazines at Purfleet, againſt the 
effects of lightning, was referred, expreſs their united opi- 
nion, that elevated rods, conſtructed and difpoſed in the 
manner which they direct, are preferable to low con- 
dufors terminated in rounded ends, knobs, or balls 
of metal, and that the experiments and reafons, made 
and alledged ro the contrary by Mr. Wilſon, are incon- 
eluſive. 2 

Mr. Nairne, in order to obviate the objections of Mr. 
Wilſon and others, and to vindicate the preference ge— 
nerally given to elevated and pointed conductors, con- 
ſtructed a much more ſimple apparatus than that of Mr. 
Wilſon, with which he made twenty-ſeven well-deſigned 
and well-conducted experiments, which ſeem to prove 
the point as far as it is capable of being proved by our 
artificial electrical apparatus. Of theſe, as the ſubject 
is of importance, it will be proper to give ſome account. 
His apparatus and machine are repreſented in g. 38. 
A is a glaſs cylinder eighteen inches in diameter, B a con- 
ductor of wood, covered with tin-foil, ſix feet long, and 
one foot in diameter, and intended to repreſent a cloud, 
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and D a brafs rod on a ſtand communicating wich & 
earth, to one end of which other rods, terminate d. 
balls of a different ſize or a point might be ſcrewed _ 
deſigned to repreſent a conductor to a houſe, Fry 
ball, four inches in diameter, being ſcrewed on w ral 
the 
end of the rod D, was ſtruck by the ball C, at the end 
the charged conductor to the diſtance of ſeventeen in gf 
and four-tenths, and ſometimes to nineteen, and ee 
twenty inches: a ball, one inch in diameter, received 
ſtrokes to the diſtance of about two inches, which _ 
ſucceeded by a hiſſing noife, and a continued light on * 
ball, till the diſtance was about ten inches; after which 
the ſtrokes were renewed and continued to the diſtance 
of 141% inches, and occaſionally to 167 inches: 3 ball 
of Ag of an inch diameter, in the ſame circumſtances 
was ſtruck to the diſtance of half an inch, and continued 
luminous till it was removed beyond the ſtriking diſtance 
as far as thirty-three inches. Inſtead of the ball, a wire 
about 34 inches long, terminating in a point, was ſubſti. 
tuted in its ſtead, but no ſtrokes happened, though the 
point was almoſt in contact with the ball C; at the di- 
ſtance of half a tenth of an inch, the point received a 
ſtream of fire; beyond that diſtance, it was luminous 
and ſo continued whillt it was gradually removed to the 
diſtance of fix feet. 4 
In another experiment, the ball of four inches in dia- 
meter, with a hole 2 it, was uſed; through the 
hole a wire projected 35 of an inch bevond the ſurface of 
the ball, and directly pointing to the ball C; but ni. 
ther the ball nor point were ſtruck at any diſlance; the 
point was luminous at the diſtance of thirty inches: 
when the point of the wire was made even with the 
ſurſace of the ball, it was {truck to the diſtance of 171 
inches. Having ſcrewed a hollow braſs ball 34 inches in 
diameter, with a hole through it, to a brafs hollow 
ſtem, and paſſed a wire through it with its pointed end 
projecting one inch beyond the ſurface of the ball; this 
apparatus was placed on a ſtand communicating by me. 
tal with the earth, at the diſtance of five ſeet from th: 
conductor or artificial cloud, and directly oppoſite to its 
ſides; in this caſe the ſtriking diſtance from the ball Cto 
the ball of four inches diameter on the rod D, was 161, 
inches: when the point of the wire, palſing through the 
ball and ſtem, was made to project nine inches beyond it, 
the ſtriking diſtance only 63, inches. In order to diſco- 
ver how tar a point or differently ſized balls, with ſmall 
ſeparations in.the metallic communication with the earth, 
would act to carry off the electric fire of the artificial 
cloud, Mr. Nairne fixed a ſcrew to each end of a {tick ot 
ſcaling-wax, and, having paſted a flip of tin- foil over its 
ſurface, and made a feparation of the tin-foil of about 
2.. of an inch, ſcrewed the pointed wire into one end, 
and the other end of the wax to the braſs rod, where the 
ball with the point projecting from it was placed in the 
laſt experiment. The ſtand, being placed direcily oppo- 
fite ro the fide of the artificial cloud, was removed to 
the diſtance at which the light between the ſeparation of 
the tin-foil no longer became viſible, which was above 
ſeven feet. When a ball of 1 of an inch was put in 
the place of the point, the light was viſible at the diſtance 
of four feet ſix inches, but with a ball of three inches 
diameter, only at two feet. He took another ſtick ci 
wax, 1 inch in diameter, and about ten inches Jong, 
and, having paſted on it round pieces of tin-foil half an 
inch in diameter, at about half an inch diflance from 
each other, ſcrewed one end of it to the receiving rod, 
fig. 39), the pointed wire being ſcrewed into the other 
end. All the ſeparations of the tin-toil, except wn 
were connected by a piece of braſs laid on the wax, an 
the point of the wire was placed nearly in contact _— 
the ball : in theſe circumſtances the fire of the chan 
conductor (truck into the point, and continued to . 
till it was gradually removed to the diſtance of 155 erl. 
beyond which dillance it would not ſtrike, but the 70 
continued luminous to the diſtance of three feet. Vw 25 
the connecting braſs piece was removed, the prone 
not ſtruck till it was removed to the diſtance of 45 er . 
it continued to be {truck to the diſtance of ten ine 
after which it was not luminous, except when ** __ 
cial cloud diſcharged its electric fire into the ar, v) 4 
verging pencil from the ball C. 
From the experiments aboye recite e 
the artiſicial cloud ſtrikes at diſtances greater, 45 — 1 
mination of the conductor is more blunted 5 8 
ſtriking diſtance is leſs as the end of the conduc co 
more to a point; and that when the end of Ar. * 
is pointed, the point is not ſtruck at any dite 80 
continues luminous to a certain diſtance, corre * 
ſilently the electricity of the artificial cloud: Wg 
. „ * Y . en tf It projects 
alſo infer the utility of a pointed rod, even! 
but a ſmall diſtance above the higheſt part ol * 
that a point within the ſurface of a ball docs 10 p 
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the ball being {truck ; that the more elevated our pointed | 


conductors are, the greater is the chance of preſerving 
buildings from the effects of lightning; that a conductor 
terminating in a point acts at a much greater diſtance 
than one terminating with a ball, in carrying off the elec- 
tric fire 3 that the reaſon why the artificial cloud ſtrikes 
do the point, is the ſeparation or diſcontinuance of the 
metallic part of the conductor; that it ſtrikes farther to 
the point as the number of ſeparations is increaſed ; and 
that, if the metallic communication with the moiſt earth 
de completed, the charged cloud will not ſtrike to the 
dir part of Mr. Nairne's apparatus (ſee fig. 40.) is 
a moveable artificial cloud, conſiſting of a hollow tube of 
wood, with a ball at each end, about ſix ſeet in length; 
from the ends are ſuſpended hollow wooden cylinders 
L, E, which, together with the balls and tube, are co- 
vered with tin-foil ; the axis of the tube reſts on two ſe- 
micircular hollows in a piece of braſs fixed on a glaſs 
"lar; round which axis it eaſily moves, and is brought 
to a horizontal poſition by means of two moveable pieces 
F, F. Having put this moveable cloud into an horizon- 
tal poſition, and the braſs on which the axis reſted into 
contact with the end of the artificial cloud B, under each 
of the hollow cylinders E, E, Mr. Nairne placed ſtands 
G, G, having a good metallic communication with the 
earth, one of which was furniſhed with a pointed wire, 
and the other with a braſs ball, three inches in diameter. 
Exch of theſe was placed twelve inches from the bottom 
of its correſponding cylinder; and when the clouds were 
charged, the point became luminous, and the moveable 
cloud remained in a horizontal poſition z but when the 
operation of charging the two clouds was diſcontinued, 
it was immediately found, that the point had drawn off 
almoſt all the electric fire. When the clouds were again 
charged, and the ſtand with the ball removed, the point 
was luminous, and the moveable cloud remained hori- 
zontal, not being attracted to the point, which carried off 
the cleftiic fire. But when the clouds were charged, 
the land with the ball reſtored, and that with the pointed 
wire removed, the end over the ball was attracted down 
till it came to its ſtriking diſtance, where it diſcharged its 
electricity on the ball in a ſtrong ſpark. It then receded 
a little, and being charged, approached the ball as be- 
fore, and diſcharged its electricity at once, and thus con- 
tinued [ſtriking and receding as long as the two clouds 
were charged. When the pointed wire was replaced, it 
became luminous, the ſtriking ceaſed, and the moveable 
cloud returned to its horizontal poſition. The effect was 
the ſame, when the pointed wire was placed on the ſame 
hde with the ball. The concluſions from theſe experi- 
ments are obvious. From other experiments, in which the 
moveable artificial cloud was made to repreſent a cloud 
in its natural ſtate receiving electric fire from a charged 
cloud, it was found, that the point deprived it of its elec- 
tric fire which it received from the charged one ſo faſt, 
that the artificial cloud could keep conſtantly ſtriking to 
the other end, without repelling it from it; but that, 
when the ball was placed in the room of the point, in- 
ſtead of the artificial cloud continuing to ſtrike to the 
other end, without repelling that end, it now firſt at- 
tracted and charged it with electricity, then immediately 
repelled it; and being attracted by the ball under the 
ater end, it moved down with an increaſing velocity, 
tal it came within its ſtriking diſtance, when it dif- 
charged its electricity on the ball with a loud and ſtrong 
park, and ſo continued alternately receiving and dil- 
charging its electric fire on the ball, according to the 
now n laws of electricity. In another experiment it was 
found, that, though the moveable artificial cloud was in 
great motion, receiving and diſcharging its electric fire 
vi the ball, on taking away the ball, and putting the 
[M7 nm: 1ts place, the artificial ſtorm immediately ceaſed. 
Vhen the cloud is fixed at a certain diſtance between 
the artificial cloud and the point, the ſixed cloud, at the 
nſtant it receives the electric ſpark, directly diſcharges 
again on the point z but without any other alteration, 
elides making the cloud moveable on its axis, the dif- 
tances being the ſame, the end of the cloud then recedes 
tom the eint, and will not ſtrike to it; and this caſe is 
n agreeable to nature than the other, becauſc 
3 are not fixed but floating bodies. 
warder to obſerve the etfets of rods terminating with 
10 ec erenn ſizes, or terminating with a pojut, mor- 
5 ok by under the artificial cloud, Mr. Nairne made 
N uf © apparatus repreſented in fig. 41. in which II 
1 ow tube of wood, covered with tin-foil, with a 
weight faſtened to one end of the tube, ſuſpended 
Ae about three inches above the weight, between 
"hers 6 8 8 in this wooden tube there was a 
ved ane rals rod, by means of which a ball, or point, 
on it, might be raiſed to any required height. To 
OL. III. Na 275. 


the under part of the artificial cloud, at K, was fixed a 
ball of 1-3ths of an inch in diameter; and then the ap— 
paratus was placed under it with a point. the ſwinging 
rod being held down to the floor, as in fg. 42. and the 
Point covered ; the artificial cloud was then charged, and 
the ſwinging rod with the point being let go, paſſed 
ſwiftly and very near to the ball under the artificial cloud 
at K. This was repeated ſeveral times, till the greateſt 
ſtriking diſtance to the point was found, which was ge- 
nerally 153th of an inch. Inſtead of the pint, a ball 
röths of an inch in diameter was applied in the ſame 
manner, and the ſtriking diſtance was generally found to 
be 254 inches. When a ball of 1;3ths of an inch was 
uſed, the ſtriking diſtance was generally fiſteen inches. 
Here we may obſerve, that the ſingular diſappearance 


and re-appearance of the ſparks, on graduaily removing. 


the ſmall conductor from the prime conductor, already 
mentioned, occurred likewiſe in the two firſt of the 
caſes juſt recited ; but when the large ball was uſed, it 
was ftruck uninterruptedly till it was removed to the 
diſtance of ſixteen inches. From theſe laſt experiments 
it appears, that the point is ſtruck by means of a ſwift 
motion, but that the ball of ths of an inch was ſtruck 
farther than the point, and the larger ball at a muclt 
greater diſtance than either, even with the ſwiftelt mo- 
tion. Upon the whole, Mr. Nairne ſeems to be juſti— 
fied in preferring elevated pointed conductors; next to 
them thoſe that are pointed, though they project but a 
little diſtance above the higheſt part of a building; and 
after them thoſe terminating in a ball, and placed even 
with the higheſt part of a building. For a farther ac- 
count of theſe curious and uſeful experiments, and the 
author's remarks on thoſe of Mr. Wilſon, the reader is 
referred to Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part ji. art. 37. 


Poier, in Geometry, according to Euclid, is a quantity 


which has no parts, or which 1s indiviſible. 

Wolſfius defines it, that which terminates itſelf on every 
ſide; or which has no terms or boundaries diitinct from 
itſelf. | 

This is what we otherwiſe call the mathematical point, and 
is only conceived by the imagination; yet it 1» in this 
that all magnitude begins and ends, the flux or motion 
of the point generating a line, that of a line a turface, 
& Cs 

Hence ſome define a point to be the inceptive of magni- 
tude. 

Hobbes defines a point to be a body whole magnitude is 
30t conſidered. But his falſe notions of a pz», line, 
and ſurface, have led him into many errors. Monſieur 
de Crouzas alſo has ſuppoſed a line to be compoſed of 
points, in his Geometry and comment on the Analyſe 
des Infiniment petits. This ſuppoſition only tends to 
confound learners. See Jo. Bernouilli Oper. vol. iv. p. 
161, ſeq. 

A line can only cut another line in a p:int. Any three 
points being given out of a right line, a circle, or part of 
a circle, may be drawn, that ſhall paſs through them all, 
To draw a parallel line, a perpendicular, a taugent, &c. 
to a given point, are popular problems in geometry. See 
PERPENDICULAR, PARALLEL, FANGENT, &C. 


PoixT, conjugate, in Geometry, is uſed for that pit into 


which the conjugate oval, belonging to ſome Kind of 
curves, vaniſhes. Maclaur. A'geor. p. 308. 


Poix'Ts, proportion of mathematical. It is a current maxim, 


that all infinites, whether infinitely great, or infinitely 
ſmall, are equal; yet is the maxim falſe in both caſes. 
Dr. Halley. thews ſeveral infinite quantities, which are 
in a finite proportion to each other; and ſome infinitely 
greater than others. Sce INFISITE quantity. 

The like the hon. Mr. Robarts ſhews of infinitely ſmall 
quantities, viz. maihemaiical points. | | 

He demouſtrates, for inſtance, that the pints of contact 
between circles and their tangents, are in a ſubduplicate 
proportion to the diameters of the circtes; that the point 
of contact between a ſphere and a plave is infinitely 
greater than that between a chele and a tangent z and 
that the points of contact in ſpheres of different magni» 
tudes arc to cach other as the diameters of the ſpheres, 


PoixT ef contrary flexure, in the Higher Geometry. See 


Point of INFLECTION, and RETROGRADATION of 
CK. 


PoiNx r of refexien, in Geometry, is commonly uſed inſtead 


of point of RETR)UGRADATION, Or retrogreſſion. 


Point, in Grammar, is a character uſed to mark the divi- 


ſions of diſcourſe. | 
The paint proper is what we otherwiſe call a F, or 
period, and lerves to denote the ſenſe complete, and the 
period ended. See ass. : 
Two points uſually mark the middle of a period, and (hew 
a conſtruction complete, and the ſenſe to be perfect z yet 
intimating ſomething to come after it: this we call a 
COLON. 
11 * A porn! 
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A point with a comma, called a SEMICOLON, marks a 
ſenſe leſs complete than the colon; though authors ſeem 
to uſe them indifferently; not are grammarians agreed 
about their preciſe difference. 

The cou u, or virgula, marks a ſubdiviſion of a mem- 
ber of a period. To theſe points Dr. Ward adds the 
SEMI-PERIOD. 

Beſides theſe primary points which diſtinguiſh fentences, 
there are others which Dr. Ward calls note affefuum, 
and which Dr. Lowth ſays, denote a different modulation 
of the voice in correſpondence with the ſenſe : ſuch are 
A point of interrogation, ?, which marks ſomething to be 
pronounced in a higher tone, as intimating a queſtion 
alked. A point of admiration, or exclamation |, which 
marks a ſudden ſurpriſe and wondering; and a PAREN=- 
THESIFs 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indetermi- 
nate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that reſpect to a ſemicolon, a colon, or a period, as 
the ſenſe requires. They mark an elevation of the voice. 
The parentheſis, which incloſes in the body of a ſentence 
a member inſerted into it, which is neither neceſſary to 
the ſenſe, nor at all affects the conſtruction, marks a 
moderate depreſſion of the voice, with a paufe greater 
than a comma. 

Our points and accents were entirely unknown to the an- 
cients. In the ancient Greek manuſcripts, the whole 
diſcourſe ſeems written with the ſame ſtroke of the pen; 
the words and letters being joined throughout. 

In aſtcr-times, points were invented, and added at the top 
of the letters, to ſhew when the ſenſe was finiſhed. 
Hence the grammarians, coming to retouch the old ma- 
nuſcripts, thought fit to add the points and accents. Sal- 
maſius allitms, that he has even obſerved plainly where 
they have been added, by the difference of hands. See 
PUNCTUATION. 


Portrs, or veel PorNTSs, in the Hebrew Learning, are 


certain, characters, which, in the writings of that lan- 
guage, ſetve to mark the vowels. 

The antiquity of the points in the Hebrew tongue makes 
the ſubject of a celebrated controverſy among the learn- 
ed; ſome maintaining their origin to be the ſame with 
that of the Hebrew language; and others aſſerting them 
to have been firſt introduced by Ezra, after the Baby- 
loniſh captivity, when he compiled the canon, tranſcribed 
the books into the preſent Chaldee character, and reſtored 


the purity of the Hebrew text. 


Others will have them invented by the doctors of the 
ſchool of Tiberias, uſually called the Maſorites, about 
five hundred years after Chriſt. The rabbin Elias Levita 
was the ficſt who ſtarted this queſtion, in the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century; and maintained them to have 
been an invention of the Maſorites, for the caſe of thoſe 
who were to learn the Hebrew tongue. 

This ſentiment was cſpouſed by Capellus, to whom alſo 
adhered Luther, Calvin, Caſaubon, Scaliger, Maſclef, 
Erpenius, Mercer, Morinus, Druſius, Le Clerc, Walton, 
Hare, Bentley, Newton, Sharpe, &c. who are all op- 
poſers of the antiquity of vowel pints. To theſe we 
might add ſeveral of the Jews, particularly Aben Ezra, 
who lived in the twelfth century; and almoſt all the 
learned men of the Romiſh perſuation. Buxtoif at- 
tacked Capellus violently on this article, and gained a 
great number of divines on his ſide, who took the alarm, 
imagining it a grievous wound to the holy text, to allow 
the vowel points to have been added by the Maſorites, 
and not to have been found in the ancient text ; becauſe, 
without theſe, it is very difficult to fix the certain read- 
ing thereof. Yet, in the Samaritan text, there is no 
paint or vowel, nor in many of the molt ancient Hebrew 
manuſeripts. 

"Thoſe who maintain that the Hebrew p:;nts were not in- 
vented by the Maſorites, alledge, that there is no men- 
tion in any Jewiſh writer of ſuch an alteration, as the 
introduction of the points, being made in the He- 


brew Bible; that all the annotations or notes of the | 


Maſorites upon the vowels, relate to the irregularity of 
them, which could not have been occaſioned by them- 
ſelves, but muft have exiſted in the copies that were be- 
ſore them; that expreſs mention of the points or vowels 
occurs in books more ancient than the Talmud, viz. 
Bahir and Zoar, the firſt ſaid to be written a little before 
our Saviour's time, and the ſecond about a century later. 
However, theſe books are juſtly rejected by others as 
ſpurious. Prideaux fays, that many particulars occur in 
theſe books, which prove that they muſt have been writ- 
ten above a thouſand years after the pretended time of 
their compoſition z and farther it is pleaded, that the 
points were in uſe in our Saviour's time, from Matt. v. 
18. whence it appears, that the tittles or points at that 
time belonged to the law. But Capel underſtands by the 
ue a not the points, but the corollæ or flouriſhes made 
baut the Hebrew conſonants, 


Thoſe who are of opinion that the $5; by 
the conſonants, A that it is A coeval unh 
the language without vowels, and alſo to * E ounce 
the vowels were expreſſed; that if the en 1 leſs 
human and late invention, the authorit * It Hou 
Scriptures will be weakened, and the . * 
an arbitrary and uncertain reading and int row left 0 
But to this objection it is replied, that &. lo ation, 
Y, originally ſerved for vowels. Neverthelets mo and 
ſwer ſeems inſufficient; becauſe there are = 9 
in which theſe letters do not occur; and it 11 
from the nature and ſtructure of the Hebreu 1 — 
and its dialects, in which the radicals or male Ws 
are formed by triads, compoſed by the — 
different conſonants or letters, that ſome he 1 w_ 
muſt neceſſarily belong to the language, Howe 3 
is certain, that the matres lectionis, as the en 4 N 
ters are called, have been ſometimes omitted; for — 
are more frequent in ſome of the older manuſcri t * 
in the later, or in the printed text. N 
The arguments againſt the antiquity of the Hebrew 
þ2:nts, tending to prove that they were added by th 
Maſorites, ate deduced from grammar, eienr a 4 
hiſtory. The grammatical arguments are princi n 
founded in the Keri and Chetibh. The Kerioth 1 } 
agreed, began to be collected a little before the com le. 
tion of the Talmud, probably by the Maſotites; and 1 2 
obſerved, that they are various lections merely of he 
conſonants, and not of the vowel points; and that there 
are certain irregularities in the punctuation, both with 
reſpect to whole words, and the parts of words, which 
ſhew that the points were not in the copies, from whence 
the Keri and Chetibh were made. 
The teſtimony which furniſhes the ſecond claſs of arvy. 
ments, is either expreſs or tacit. Of the firit ſort is the 
teſtimony of Aben Ezra, R. David Kimchi, R. Jchuda 
Levita, and R. Elias Levita, who deny the antiquity of 
the vowel paints. The tacit teſtimony is derived from 
the copies of the law, which are kept and read in the 
{ynagogues, or from the cabaliſtic interpretation, or from 
paſſuges of the Talmud. Thoſe copies of the law, called 
vepher-torah, read every Sabbath, and reckoned the mot 
ſacred, are conſtantly written without prints ; to which 
we may add, that in many manuſcripts, examined by 
Dr. Kennicott, and thofe ſome of the oldeſt and bet, ei- 
ther there are no paints at all, or they are evidently a late 
addition, The cabaliſtic interpretations relate to 1h: 
conſonants, and none of them to the vowels. When the 
Talmud was compoſed, the points were not affixed to the 
text, becauſe there are ſeveral diſputes concerning the 
ſenſe of the paſſages of the law, which could not have 
been diſputed, if there had been points; beſides, the 
vowels ate never mentioned, where the faizeſt opportu- 
we. occurred for mentioning them, if they had been in 
cing. 
The arguments from hiſtory are drawn from the Chaldce 
paraphraſes of Jonathan and Onkelos, the Greck ver- 
ſions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and ct- 
pecially that of the Septuagintz whence it is argued, 
that the copy from which theſe were tranſlated was with- 
out pints; as ſeveral words are tranſlated in a different 
ſenſe from that which the points would determine them 
to mean. "Thoſe who wiſh to ſee a compendious abſtract 
of the arguments for and againſt the antiquity of 2, 
and of the ſtate of this controverſy, may conſult Jet 
nings's Jewiſh Antiq. vol. ii. p. 244, &c. 
Dr. Prideaux has an bypothelle peculiar to himſelf : be 
apprehends that the points were added by more ancient 
Maſorites than thoſe of the ſchool of Tiberias, ſoon after 
Ezra, when the Hebrew ceaſed to be a living language; 
but that they were not in common uſe, nor taught in the 
theological ſchools, till after the compilation of the Tal- 
mud. Conn. part i. book v. vol. i. p. $—520+ ed. 19. 
PoinTs, in Heraldry, are diviſions of the eſcutcheon inte 
ſeveral ſquares, ſometimes to the number of 9, ſowe- 
times to 15; ſome whereof are of one colour or meta, 
the others of another; called alſo equips/ient pornts- 
'There 1s alſo another, and that more trequent diviſion 0 
the eſcutcheon into points, which have ſeveral names and 
values, according to their ſeveral places« \ 
There are nine principal points in an eſcutcheon, as Mans” 
ed in Tab. Herald. fig. 38. and deſcribed undes EscuT- 
CHEON, 
Columbiere makes the points, and their Gtuations, 2 
bolical. As the ſeveral bearings in an eſcutcheon 2 ; 
many types repreſenting the commendable actions o 4 
perſon they are given to; ſo the eſcutcheon itſelf 5 ; 
ſents the body of the man that performed them 3 ae 
points or parts ſignified by theſe letters, the 
parts of his body. Thus, A, B, C, repreſent we ne. 
in which the three great faculties reſide 3 D, the * 
where ornaments are chiefly borne ; E, the heart, 


the bead, 


reiur is alſo the name of an ordinary, ſomething * — 


principal | 
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dle, riſing frequently from the bottom of the eſcutcheon 
A the top, very narrow, and only taking up two-thirds 
of the point of the eſcutcheon. , 5 

When the point ariſes from the baſe, it is peculiarly called 
cint-1n-pornt- 


PoxT inverted ö | WOT 
wards 3 poſſeſſing two thirds of the chief, but diminiſh- 
ing as it approaches the point of the eſcutcheon, though 
without touching it. 3 

poix r in bend, or point in bar, is when the point is placed 
tranſverſe, in the ſituation of a bend or bar. Dees > 

When it comes from the ſides of the eſcutchcon, it is 


alſo called a pornt dexter or ſinifler, according to its ſitu- 
ation. 

The peint 
to a bragga 


dexter is commonly reputed an abatement due 
docio. Point-champion ten due for killing a 


wſoner after quarter demanded. Point-in-point, a di-| P 


minution belonging to a coward, Point-plane, an abate- 
ment belonging to a lyar, &c. See DIMINUTION, 

PorxT is alſo uſed in heraldry for the loweſt part of the 
eſcutcheon, which uſually terminates in a point. 

PoinT-champain. . Sce CHAMPAIN. i f 
In the French arms, the fleur-de-lys ate two in chief, 
and one in point. N 

polxr, in the Alancge. A horſe is ſaid to make a point, 
when in working upon volts, he does not obſerve the 
round regularly, but pulling a little out of his ordinary 
ground, makes a ſort of angle or point by his circular 
tread. This fault is prevented by haſtening the band. 
See HasTE. 

polxr is alſo uſed to denote the toes of a Bow of a ſaddle. 

PorxT, in the AJanufadories, is a general term uſed for all 
kinds of laces wrought with the needle. 

Such are point de Venice, point de France, point de Genoa, 
Kc. which are diſtinguiſhed by the particular economy 
and arrangement of their points. 

PoixT is ſometimes alſo uſed for lace woven with bobbins, 
as Engli/h point, point de Malines, point de Havre, &c. 
pol is alſo an iron or ſteel inſtrument, uſed, with ſome 

variety, in ſeveral arts. 

Engravers, etchers, cutters in wood, ſtone-cutters, &c. 
ule points to trace their debgns on the copper, wood, 
ſtone, &c. 

Statuaries, &c. have likewiſe points in manner of little 
chiſſels, uſed in the firſt forming or ſketching out their 
work. 

Turners work or faſhion their common works between 
two points faſtened to the puppets. Lapidaries have alſo 
iron points, to the ends whereof are faſtened pieces of 
diamonds, ſerving to pierce the precious ſtones. 

Por, in Muſic, is a mark or note anciently uſed to di- 
ſtinguiſh the tones. 

Hence we till call it imple counter-point, when a note of 

. the baſs anſwers preciſely to that of the treble ; and figu- 

rative counter-peint, when a note is ſyncopated, and one 
of the parts makes ſeveral inflexions of the voice or tone, 
while the other only makes one. 
We {till uſe a point to raiſe the value of a note, and pro- 
long its time by one half; e. gr. a point, added to a ſe- 
— makes it, inſtead of two minims, equal to 
three. 

PorxT, in Navigation and Geography. Points of the hori- 
den, or of :he compaſs, are certain points, formed by the 
Interſections of the horizon with vertical circles. 

The number of theſe points, therefore, is really the ſame 
with that of the points conceived in the horizon, i. e. in- 
fnite; though, in practice, we only diſtinguiſh thirty- 
two of them. 
Some uſe point for the interſection of a vertical circle 
with a circle parallel to the horizon; and even ſome, for 
the ſegment of a vertical, intercepted between the meri- 
Gian and horizon, or a circle parallel thereto. 

e points are ſhewn by right lines drawn from a point 
alumed in a horizontal plane. 
A peint of the compaſs is popularly taken for a 32d part of 
the whole ; or ſor an arch of 11 degrees 15 minutes; 
half of which, viz. 59 37' 4, is called a Hh point; and 
half of that, or 29 48' 4, a quarter point. 
Theſe points of the compaſs are divided into CARDINAL 

p and COLLATERAL. 
eINT, in Optics. The point of concourſe, or concurrence, 
5 Wat, wherein converging rays meet, mote uſually 
called the roc us. 

OF of diſperſion. See DISPERSION. 

"INT of incidence. See INCIDENCE. 

. of reflection. See REFLECTION. 

ak V refraftion. See REFRACTION« 

* T, radiant, See RADIANT. 

Mr, in Perſpeclive, is a term uſed for various parts or 
2 with regard to the perſpeCtive plane. Such are 


lour F. gt, or of the eye; this is a point F on à plane 


is when it deſcends from the chief down- | 


2 


HI Tab. Perſpect. fig. 12. No 1.) marked out by a 

right line OF, drawn from the eye, perpendicular to 

the plane. This is alſo. called the principal point. 

This point is in the intetſection of 4 horizontal and ver- 

tical planes. | 

Some authors call this the principal point; and give the 

name point of fight, or viſion, to the point wherein the 

eye is actually placed, and where all the rays terminate ; 
as O. See PersPECTIVE, and PoinT of iow: 

Point of diſtance is a point, v. gr. Por Q, in the hori- 
zontal line PQ , at the ſame diſtance from the principal 
point F, as the eye O is from the ſame. See PERSYEC·/ 
TIVE, | 

PorxT, third, is a point taken at diſcretion in the line of 

diſtance, wherein all the diagonals drawn from the divi- 

ſions of the geometrical plane concur. 

oINT, objeftive, a point on a geometrical plane, whoſe 

repreſentation is required on the perſpective plane. 

Point, accidental. See ACCIDENTAL. 

PoixT, viſual. See VisUAL. 

Potxr of view, with regard to Building, Painting, &c. is 
a point at a certain diſtance from a building, or other 
object, wherein the eye has the moſt advantageous view 
or profpeCt of the ſame. 
This point is uſually at a diſtance equal to the height of 
the building. For an inſtance : to conſider with judg- 
ment the whole of the famous church of the invalids at 
Paris, we muſt not ſtand at above three hundred and 
2 diſtance from it, which is nearly its height. 
To be able to judge of the ordonnance of its fagade or 
frontiſpiece, and the regularity of its order, the eye 
ſhould only be as far off as the trontiſpiece is high; viz. 
a hundred feet. 

But to examine the cotrectneſs of its profiles, and the 
ſpirit of its ornaments, the eye ſhould only be diſtant the 
height of the Doric order, which is about forty feet ; if 
it be nearer, the parts, being too much ſhortened, will 
appear out of proportion. 

A vague or indeterminate point has a different effe from 
the point of view; in that, in looking at a building from 
an indeterminate point, the eye can only form an idea of 
the magnitude of its maſs, by comparing it with other 
buildings adjacent to it. 

PoinT, pundum, in Phyfics, is the ſmalleſt or leaſt ſenſible 

object of ſight, marked with a pen, point of a compaſs, 
or the like. | 
This is what we popularly call a phy/fcal point, which, in 
reality, has parts, though thoſe parts are not here te- 
garded. Of ſuch points does all phyſical magnitude 
conſiſt. 
This phy/ical point coincides with what Mr. Locke calls 
the point ſenſible, and which he defines to be the leaſt 
particle of matter, or ſpace, we can diſcern. He adds, 
that, to the ſharpeſt eye, this is ſeldom leſs than thirty 
ſeconds of a circle, whereof the eye is the centre. 

Porn, in Poetry, denotes a briſk lively turn or conceit, 
uſually found or expected at the turn of an epigram. 

PoinT, among Seamen, is alfo uſed for a cape, or head- 
land, jutting out into the ſea. 

They ſay, two points of land are one in another, when 
they are ſo in a right line againſt each other, as that the 
innermoſt is hindered from being ſeen by the outermoſt. 

PoiwTs are alſo uſed to denote ſhort flat pieces of braided 
cordage, tapering from the middle towards each end, and 
uſed to reef the courſes and top- ſails of a ſhip. 

PotiNT-BLANK, in Gunnery, denotes the ſhot of a gun le- 
velled horizontally, without either mounting or linking 
the muzzle of the piece. 

In ſhooting pornt-blank, the ſhot or bullet is ſuppoſed to 
go directly forward, in a ſtraight line, to the mark; and 
not to move in a curve, as bombs and highly elevated 
random-ſhots do. 

When a piece ſtands upon a level plane, and is laid le- 
vel, the diſtance between the piece and the point where 
the ſhot touches the ground firſt, is called the pornt-b/ank 
range of that piece; but as the ſame piece ranges more 
or leſs, according to a greater or leſs charge, the pornt- 
blank range is taken from that of a piece loaded with 
ſuch a charge as is uſed commonly in action. It is, 
therefore, neceſſary that theſe ranges of all pieces ſhould 
be known, ſince the gunner judges from thence what 
elevation he is to give to his pieces when he is cither far- 
ther from or nearer to the object to be fired at; and this 
he can do pretty nearly by ſight, after conſiderable prac- 
tice. See Pointing of a GUN. 

POINTED crowns. Sce CRO x. 

Poi Nx TEU roof. See RooF. 

A croſs PoiNTED, among Heralds, is that which has the 
extremities turned off into points by ſtrait lines. Co- 
lumbiere calls it agi, q. d. /harpened. 

POINTERS, in Ship-Building, are pillars in an oblique 
poſition, from the flouor-rider heads on each fide, point- 


* 
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ing or meeting each other at the middle of the gun deck | 


cams. 

POINTING, pundtuation, in Grammar, See PUNCTUA- 
TION, 

PoixTixG, among Scamen, the marking on the chart in 
what point or place the veſſel is. ? 
All the difficulty in pointing a chart ariſes from our 1g- 
norance of the longitude. The pilot eaſily finds the la- 
titude, by taking the height of the pole; but, for the 
LONGITUDE, there is no coming at it, but by compu- 
tation, which is always uncertain. 

PorixTING is a ſea- term, denoting the operation of taper- 
ing the end of a rope, and weaving a ſort of mat or cloſe 
texture about the diminiſhed part of it, ſo as to thruſt it 
more eaſily through any hole, and prevent it from being 
readily untwiſted. This operation is applied to the reef- 
line, and to the cable, for the purpoſe of ſplicing it, and 
that it may more eaſily paſs, when ſpliced, through the 
hauſe-holes. 

PoixTING, in Var, the levelling or directing a cannon, 
or mortar- piece, ſo as to play againſt any certain point. 
See Pointing of a GUN, and Gunner's QUADRANT. 

POISE. See CovnTErPolsrt, WATEFRPOISE, &c. 


POISON, in Medicine, a malignant quality in ſome ani- 


mal, vegetable, or mineral body, which renders it hurt- 
ful, and even fatal, to thoſe who take it even in a ſmall 
quantity. 

The word is derived from the Latin potio, draught ; and 
was anciently uſed in an innocent ſenſe. See Porto. 
Some define p9i/on to be any thing taken inwardly, whoſe 
properties are contrary to thoſe of food, or to what they 
ſhould be, in order to nutrition. 

However, this vague and uncertain ſenſe of the word 
introduces great confuſion into the writings of thoſe who 
thus ule it. 

Poiſaus are of various kinds, and operate in various man- 
ners; fome by diſſolving the blood, others by coagulating 
it, and others by corroding and deſtroying the ſolid parts. 
Some attack equally all the parts; ſome only a parti- 
cular one. Thus, the lepus marinus is an enemy to the 
lungs, cantharides to the bladder, &c, 

Some things, again, which prove poz/ox to man, ſerve for 
food to other animals. Thus, mandragora and henbane 
feed hogs, though they kill man; and thus that deadly 
poiſon hemlock is wholeſome for goats, buſtards, and, as 
Galen ſays, for ſtarlings too. The caſſavi plant, fir Hans 
Sloane tells us, pot/ons unprepared z but prepared, is the 
common bread of the Weſt-Indies, particularly in Ja- 
maica, and the hotter parts; and is uſed to victual ſhips. 
Nay, what is more, ſome poiſons are not only food, but 
even phyſic to other animals. In the Philoſ. Tranſact. 
we have an inſtance of a horſe troubled with a farcy, 
which could not be cured by the moſt famed remedies, 
which yet cured himſelf in a ſhort time, by feeding greedi- 
ly on hemlock. Fontanus alſo tells us of a woman, who 
cat hemlock for ſome time, to procure fleep, and with 
very good effect, though repeated doſes of opium had no 
operation. | 

Dr. 'Fanc. Robinſon, in a letter to Mr. Ray, gives an 
account of ſeveral poiſonous plants, which, if truly cor- 
rected, or exactly doſed, he ſays, may prove the moſt 
powerful remedies known. Thus the hellebores, incorpo- 
rated with a ſapo, or with alcali ſalts alone, are ſueceſsful in 
cpilepſies, vertigoes, palſies, lethargies, and mania: doſe from 
Di to 36. The roots of cicuta, aſarum, and napellus, 
in agues, and periodical pains : doſc 3j to 3 fbW. The hy- 
oſcyamus in hzmorrhages, violent heats, and inflamma- 
tions: doſe g j to 36. The ſemen ſtramonii is a good 
anodyne, uſeful in vigilias, rheumatiſms, hyſteric caſes, 
&c. doſe 3 j to 713. Elaterium, ſoldanella, and gra- 
tiola, are allo good in hydropic caſes. Opium, corrected, 
loſes its narcotic quality, and is ſafely given, in great 
doſes, in convulſive caſes, fluxes, catarrhs, &c. 
Poiſous are diſtinguiſhed by ſome authors by ſeveral names, 
according to the different time and manner of their taking 
effect. | 
Some are called venena terminata. "Theſe are ſuch poiſons 
as perform their fatal office, according to the opinion of 
the world, at certain ſtated or determinate periods of 
time : thus, according to the quantity given, or the na- 
ture of the ſpecies of poi/on, a man mult be killed by it 
at the pleaſure of the giver, cither in an hour, a day, a 
week, a month, many months, or years; the poiſen in 
this laſt caſe operating like a chronical diſcaſe, and carry- 
ing off the patient by a very tedious train of ſymptoms. 
Others are called wvenena temporanea, temporary poiſons. 
Theſe will kill a man by degrees, every minute of his 
life growing worſe and worſe, from the time of taking 
them to the final period; but this is not at any ſtated or 
certain time. | | | 
Others are called delibutoria venena. Theſe are ſuch as 


kill without being taken internally, and are ſurely fatal 
i rubbed upon the (kin, put into gloves, or the like. 


5 


As to the firſt of theſe kinds, it is 

ed whether there be in nature any ſack his «ts 
terminatum, or a poiſon which ſhall kill at 
at which the giver pleaſes ; ſince all the k 
are only relatively ſuch, and depend for their 
the peculiar ſtate of the body : the different con 
of men muſt therefore vary the period of time - 
death muſt happen from the taking of the ſame 400 Nays 
leaſt, if it be poſſible to contrive a terminator Wy At 
muſt require the {kill of the ableſt phyſician to = mZy 
ſince he muſt at once know the true ſtate of the Jy 1 
body who is to take it, and the exact power of 3 th 
in its ſeveral doſes, on other bodies. "yn, 
Much, therefore, is required in the phyſician who 1 5 


cure a perſon who has ſwallowed poiſon; ſince the nature 


be doubt. 


of the medicine, and the true knowledge of the ſtate or 
> 3 , . N x ate ot 
the patient's body, are both neceſfary, in order to! 
what ſymptoms to expect and guard againſt. 102 
Of the number of thoſe poiſans which take a long tim 
kill, and that different, according to their doſe and y 
habit of the perſon, are the venom of the toad and of F 
mad dog, whetlar the faliva be communicatea ning 
diately to the oiood by a wound, or ſwallowed with food 
or with the ſpittle. The poz/on of the tarantula is ajf, of 
this number; and to theſe may be added, that of the moll 
pox, meaſles, and other diſeaſes of that kind, which js 
evident)y long dormant in the body, tiil certain pecyliar 
occaſions and accidents call it forth to appear in its pro- 
per form. The po:/on of the heftic fever is alſo by ſome 
referred to this, it being accounted an alkaline virus mix- 
ed with a viſcid matter. The poi/on of the French por 
lues venerea, is allo of this kind, and is eſteemed highly 
acrid and alkaline. The poiſen of cantharides, the 100 
ones of nitre, ſalt, vitriol, ſulphur; the ſolutions or cry. 
ſtals of gold, filver, and the other metals; and the pre 
cipitates of mercury, and the very fatal common arſenic, 
To theſe are added many others, and among them ſome 
which act merely mechanically, by their numerous ſharp 
points and edges; ſuch as the powder of diamonds, glaſs, 
and the like : and to this claſs belong many of the delibu- 
tory po:/ons. 
Of the temporaneous poi/ons many are taken under the 
common denominations ot food and orink, and ſcem at 
firſt ro be of no injury; but by degrees they impoir the 
conſtitution, and bring on diſcaſes and death. Cofiee, 
tea, and all the ſpirituous liquors are accounted of this 
kind. 
We may perhaps aſcribe the prodigious multiplicity of 
perſons, and that equally numerous tribe of antidotes 
treated of by thc ancients, to the love of the marvellous: 
however, 1t cannot be denied, that ſome things are very 
ſuddenly and ſtrangely deftructice to animal life, and 
that in very ſmall quantitics- Among the reſt, there is 
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before all motion was taken away. . 
Hence it appears, that ſugar is no ſpeciſic againſt this 
poiſon, even when only taken at the mouth. Phil. Tranſ. 
N 482. ſect. 12. 
This poiſon, which ſeems to be of a very ſubtile and dan- 
gerous nature, is extracted by fire from divers plants, cl. 
ecially from thoſe which the French call lanes. The 
Fodians in various places of South America prepare this 
poiſon, and make uſe of ir for the killing of wild bealts, 
in this manner : 
Thoſe ſavages are very dexterous at making long trunks, 
which are the moſt common weapon uſed by them n 
hunting. To theſe trunks or tubes they fit little Tore 
made of palm-trec, on which they put a little roll 0 
cotton exactly ſitting the bore of the tube. They .d 
theſe witch their breath, and ſeldom miſs the mark. 2 
dip the points of theſe little arrows, as well as of 190 
of their bows, in this poiſon ; which is fo geo I 
leſs than a minute, efpecially when freſh, it kills Cort? 
animals from which the arrow has drawn blood. 4 
Though a very ſmall drop of this polſeu, Wen 
the blood by puncture, is ſometimes ſufficient io 
man, or at leaſt to cauſe great diſturbance? n dl ” No 
economy, it is quite otherwiſe when taken Phil 
mouth; ſor then it does no ſort of miſchiel. L on 
Tranſ. loc. cit. See MacassaR Poiſon, and ee 
The negroes uſe a poiſon of an extraordinary Sha 
The doſe is very ſmall, and it hath no ill taltc ieder 
mixed with meat or drink, it is not Percas“ "Ying 
divers ſymptoms, and the effects are vario dene Lie 


POI 


the doſe is large or ſmall. It kills ſometimes in a very 
few hours, ſometimes, it is ſaid, in ſome months, and at 
ers in ſome years. 'The ſymptoms are according to 
the quantit given ; if great, it cauſes evacuations up- 
wards and ownwards ;z of excrements firſt, then of hu- 
mours, and laſtly of blood, with fainting fits and ſweat- 
ings. Death follows in ſix or ſeven hours. The negroes 
turn White. Phil. Tranſ. No 462. p. 3. 
The antidote to this poiſon is the root of the ſenſible weed, 
as it is commonly called, or herba fen/itiva, in decoction. 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh three kinds of poiſons. 
Po150Ns, animal, which are thoſe drawn from animals by 
the bite or ſting ; as, the viper, ſcorpion, lepus mari- 
&c. 
The theory of the effects, operations, &c. of animal 
viſons, is very accurately and mechanically delivered by 
bs. Mead, in thoſe remarkable caſes, the bites of a + * 
nrantula, and mad dog. See his doctrine under Ta- 
RANTULA, VIPER, and HyDpRoPHOBIA. See alſo 
MapxEss from the bite of enraged animals, and Rattle 
NAKE. 

3 s, vegetable, as aconite, cicuta or hemlock, helle- 
hore, napellus, &c. which are generally of a narcotic or 
ſtupefying 1 : _ 
With regard to the operation of vegetable poiſons, it is 
obſerved that, beſides heat and pain, they commonly oc- 
caſion ſome degree of giddineſs, and often a kind of ſtu- 
pidity or folly. Sce OriArE and Or1uUm. 

The perſons who have taken theſe po:/ons muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner as for the mineral or corroſive. Dr. 
Mead, beſides vomits, in this caſe, recommends acid 
medicines with lixivial ſalts. He ſays, that he has often 
given ſalts of wormwood mixed with juice of lemon, in 
repeated doſes, with great ſucceſs. 

It has been a general complaint, and indeed too juſt a 
one, that the qualities of plants are much leſs ſtudied 
than their external apyearances ; and the beſt modern au- 
thors have contented themſelves with nicely charaCteriſing 
plants according to their flowers and ſeeds, and aſcer- 
taining the proper names to each, without at all enquiring 
how they might be beneficial or hurtful to mankind, or 
diitinguiſhing whether they were ſafe medicines or de- 
ſtructivc porſons. Nor, indeed, is the inveſtigating the 
virtues of plants, yet untried as medicines, any eaſy taſk ; 
ſince neither chemical analyſes, nor experiments on brutes, 
nor even the taſte and ſmell, and other ſenſible qualities 
of plants, can ever certainly aſſure us what effects they 
will have on the human body. 

Chemical analyſes alter the ſubſtance roo much to give 
any certain knowledge; and the effects things have on 
one animal are no affurance of what they will do to an- 
other, as is familiar to us in a thouſand inſtances. Bitter 
almonds, and many other things, wholly harmleſs to us, 
kill birds; and goats will eat the tithymals, to give them 
an appetite when they want it, while thoſe very plants 
are ſatal to fiſhes, and very dangerous to man. "The ſen- 
ible qualities as often deceive us, of which we might give 
many inſtances ; and what ſome have obſerved of the 
botanical characters of plants, telling us their virtues, 
or that all of the ſame claſs poſſeſs the ſame qualities, is 
the moſt erroneous, and, if truſted to, might Prot the 


moſt fatal of all opinions; fince the known poi/ons, hems- | 


lock, phellandrium, and water-dropwort, with the po;/on- 
ous Juice, are all umbelliferous plants, and conſequently 
of the ſame family with fennel and angelica. 
Nothing can, indeed, aſſure us with any degree of certain- 
ty of the virtues of plants, but experiments made on our- 
ſelves; but few are to be found who with ſo well to the 
public, as to venture their own lives for its ſervice : and 
berhaps the honeſt Geſner is the only man who ever 
carried theſe attempts to any degree, and he unhappily 
cied a martyr to them, perithing by the doſe he took of 
the ſcorpion-rooted doronicum; the very root which has 
of late with us been ſo fatal, by being accidentally mixed 
with our gentian. 
What we learn of the vegetable poiſens muſt therefore be 
either by the conſequences of the raſh preſcriptions or 
miltakes of ignorant pretenders to medicine, or by the 
mstortune of thoſe who have unwarily eaten them. 

e have accounts in the Memoirs of the Academy of 

ciences of Paris, of many things of this kind. An 
zpothecary, a very honeſt man, but of no knowledge in 
botany, had made his extract of black hellebore from 
the roots of chriſtophoriana, or bane-berries, a plant al- 
ways accounted a poiſon, and a ſingle berry of which is 
capable of killing ſeveral animals; yet fo far had the 

re diveſted the roots of their poiſonous qualities, that 
twelve grains of this given as extract of hellebore, proved 
« no ill effect. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1739. 
Another apothecary having learned, that hermodactyls 
were the roots of a ſpecies of colchicum, dried the roots 


al the common colchicum, and fold them in its place; 
Vor. III. No 296. 
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* there is no knowledge of any ill effects from them. 
he enquiry into things of this kind has its uſe, which ig 
very important; ſince poiſons often differ only in doſe 
from medicines, and many of the vegetables eſteemed 
Poi ſonous, may perhaps be found uſeful remedies, with 
proper management and in proper quantities. 
The LauvREL-leaves are well known to afford a poiſonons 
water in diſtillation, yet it is as well known that they have 
been long uſed in cookery, to give a taſte like that of 
bitter almonds to creams, &c. and that without any ill 
effect. The roſe- bay, or oleander, is well known to be a 
poſer to goats, yet is taken by countrymen of ſtrong and 
robuſt habits as a purge, and that with very good ſuc- 
cels. Nay, opium, one of the greateſt of all medicines, 
if it had firſt been diſcovered by perſons taking over- 
doſes of it, and dying by it, as his naturally muſt have 
done, might very naturally have been recorded to us as a 
very fatal poiſon. 
The plumbago, or dentillaria of Rondeletius, is fo violent 
a Cauſtic, that a poor girl who once anointed herſelf with 
it, to cure her of the itch, was flead alive by it; yet this 
properly managed, and infuſed in oils, has proved one o 
the greateſt of all remedies for cancets. 
The ſhrub uſed in dying, and called by the French redov!, 
by ſome authors coriaria, and by others the myrtle-leaved 
rhus, is generally known to the world only as a drug uſe- 
ful in the dreſſing of leather; but Pliny, and ſome other 
old writers, have given it the character of an uſeful ex- 
ternal medicine, and a remedy againſt poi/ons, yet with all 
this inattention of the moderns, and all the praiſes of the 
ancients, this plant is truly a very terrible poiſon. The 
grown cattle refuſe to feed upon it, but the young lambs 
and kids often eat of it in thoſe parts of Europe where it 
is common; and if they eat the full-grown ſcaves, they 
are killed by it; if the young ſhoots only, which is more 
uſually the caſe, they are then only affected with ſpaſms 
and a fort of drunkenneſs, of which, after a few hours, 
they recover. Nor is this ſingular to this poi/enos plant, 
ſince it is well known, that many plants, of very improper 
kinds for food, are yet eaten in their young ſhoots : and 
Linnzus has recorded it of the Laplanders, that they 
even eat the young ſhouts of the porſonons blue aconite, 
or wolf's-bane ; and even in France they eat the firſt 
ſhoots of the clematitis, or flammula repens, the full 
wn leaves of which are of ſo acrid a nature, that they 

terve the beggars to eat ulcers in their arms and legs, to 

ive them a pretended title to charity. 

he reden is not only 1 poiſon to animals, but its fatal 
effects have been ſeen on the human ſpecies. A girl in 
France, where it is -very common, gathering its fruit 
among black-berries, eat of them, and died epileptic, in 
ſpite of all the aſſiſtance that could be given to her: and 
another inſtance is given from the Hotel Dieu at Paris, 
where an unhappy traveller, a robuſt man, was brought 
in epileptic, and died ſo z though the cauſe was not known, 
except by a vomit which was given him bringing up ſome 
of the berries of this pernicious plant, and ſome more of 
them having been ſound in his ſtomach when diſſected. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1739. 


Porsowns, mineral, as arſenic, corroſive ſublimate, ceruſſe, 


orpiment, realgal, &c. which are commonly of an acrid 
or corroſive quality. 

As to mineral poiſons, they all bear ſo much analogy to 
that made of quicklilver in the common ſublimate, that 
their operation will be eaſily conceived, from what is 
laid down under the heads MERCURY, and SUBLI- 
MATE. 

They are all more or leſs dangerous, as their ſalts receive 
à greater or leſs force from the metallic particles; and 
hence, as the molt virulent may be mitigated, by break- 
ing the points of the ſaline cryſtals, ſo the moſt innocent 
minerals may become corroſive, by combining them with 
ſalts, as is ſeen in the preparations of filver, antimony, 
iron, &c. 

As to the effect of arſenic, to which that of every other 
ſpecies of corrolive poi/on is ſimilar, it is obſerved, that 
the perſon who has taken it, foon perceives a burning 
heat, and a violent pricking pain in his ſtomach and 
bowels, with an intolerable thirſt, and an inclination to 


vomit. The tongue and throat feel rough and dry, and, 


without proper help, the patient is ſoon ſeized with great 
anxiety, hiccuping, faintings, and coldneſs of the extre- 
mities. Theſe are ſucceeded by black vomits, fcetid 
ſtools, with a mortification of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
which are the immediate ſore-runners of death. 
When theſe ſymptoms firit appear, the patient ſhould 
drink large quantities of new milk and fallad oil, till he 
vomits, or warm water with oil; or fat broths ; or freſh 
butter melted or mixed with the milk or water : theſe are 
to be drank as long as the inclination to vomit continues; 
nor is it ſafe to leave off drinking as long as one particle 
of the poi ſon remains in the 8 88 If theſe liquids do 
11 not 
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not produce vomiting, half a dram or two ſcruples of tlie 
powder of ipecacuanha may be given, or a few ſpoonfuls 


of the oxymel, or vinegar of —_ may be mixed with | 


the water which is drank. r if other methods fail, 
half a dram of white vitriol, or five or fix grains of 
emetic tartar muſt be adminiſtered. If tormenting pains 
are felt in the lower belly, and there be reaſon to appre- 
hend that the poiſon has got down to the inteltines, 
clyſters of milk and oil muſt be thrown up ; and the pa- 
tient muſt drink emollient decoctions of barley, oatmeal, 
marſhmallows, and ſuch like. He mult likewiſe take an 
infuſion of ſenna and manna, a ſolution of Glauber's 
ſalts, or ſome other purgative. After the p9i/on has been 
evacuated, the diet for ſome time ſhould be cooling and 
healing, ſuch as milk, broth, gruel, light puddings, and 
ſpoon-meats of eaſy digeſtion, and the drink ſhould be 
barley-water, linſeed-tea, or infuſions of any of the 
mild mucilaginous vegetables; but all fleſh, and ſtrong 
liquors ſhould be avoided. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 515. 
ed. 5th. 
It ab been remarked under LiveR of ſulphur, that M. 
Navier recommends it as an antidote againſt certain me- 
tallic . This has been long and ſucceſsfully applied 
by others; and in the ſixth volume of the Edinburgh 
Medical Commentaries, there is a paper, in which alka- 
line falts are recommended on the tame principle. 
Dr. Houliton obſerves, that in all caſes of po/on, it is 
prudent immediately to give a ſolution of an alkali, fol- 
lowed by a vomit. If the pon be corroſive ſublimate, 
an alkah, either fixed or volatile, will decompoſe it, and 
3 the metal in a form nearly inoſfenſive. It will 
ave a ſimilar eſfect on the ſugar of lead, emetic tartar, 
or any metallic ſalt. If the p:i/on be arſenic, Neumann 
obſerves, that alkalis will very plenti{uily diſſolve it: and, 
therefore. the vomit will ſucceed the b-tter to diſcharge it. 
If the poi/on be of the vegetable claſs, an alkali can be of 
no diflervice, nor interfere vi the other means of re- 
medying by evacuation, nor by the ſubſequent uſe of 
acids, ſo much inſiſted upon by Titiot, as counteracting 
the effects of narcotics; becauſe acids, adminiſtered 
with alkaline ſalts, are pronounced, by Dr. Mead and 
others, to be attended with great ſucceſs in this cafe. 
This writer, therefore, directs, when ſymptoms of poiſen 
appear, to mix a tea-ſpoonful of any of the following 
ingredients: ſalt of tartar, ſalt of wormwood, pearl-aſh, 
pot-aſh, ſpirit of hartſhorn, or ſal-volatile, with half a 
pint of water; and of this let one half be given to the 
patient immediately, and the other ſoon after. It will 
tometimes give relief, and the vomiting will ſoon ceaſe. 
The vomiting, however, is to be promoted by warm wa- 
ter, ipecacuanha, &c. and after each vomiting, a doſe 
of this ſolution of ſalt of tartar ſhould be given, and re- 
peated every two or three hours, if the pain of the ſto- 
mach returns. It ſhould be continued too, in ſmall doſes, 
ſor ſome time after the ſymptoms diſappear. A little 
wood-aſhes, mixed with boiling water, ſuffered to ſtand, 
and pouring off the water, or filtering it through linen, 
will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 
Ihe general remedies againſt po;ſons are known by the 
name of antidetes, alexipharmics, and alextterials. 
"The following rules ſhonld be itrictly obſerved with re- 
gard to every kind of poiſon ; that when any poiſonous 
tubſltance has been taken into the ſtomach, it ought, as 
ſoon as poſlible, to be diſcharged by vomits, clyſters, 


Polsox- tree, or Pors0N-word , texicedendron, 


POL 


in | 
Its characters are theſe : the male flowers are 3 
ere 


ent plants from the female ; they have a ſmall « 
ment, cut into hve points at the brim, but have — 
tals ; they have five ſhort ſtamina, terminated b 22 
iſh ſummits; the female flowers have empalem uns way 
petals like the male; they have no ſtamina but 1 * 
centre is ſituated a roundiſh germen, ſupportin th; Ra 
ſmall ſtyles, crowned with globular ſtigmas; the A ok 
aſterwards turns to a berry, with one or two 9 
cloſing one ſeed in each. Miller enumerates nine {gc ag 
Linnzus has joined thefe plants to his genus of — 
for the characters of which ſee SV MACAH. * 
The moſt common American kind of this tree, is 1 
aſh-leaved one; it grows in marſhy places, and is er 
by the common people marſh-ſumach, and is the any 
verntx of Linnzus ; its leaves reſemble thoſe of the iow. 
mon ſumach, which are very well known to reſemble 
aſh-leaves in their pinnated ſtraQure. It grows to hw 
four inches in diameter, and to twenty feet, or upward 
in height, in thoſe-countries where it grows naturally. 
It ſpreads mich at the wee and where one has been 
at any time cut down, there are always ſeen a preat 
number of young ones growing from its ſtump. It is of 
very quick growth, but is not durable. The inſide of 
the wood is yellow, and contains a whitiſh yellow Juice 
which comes out between the bark and wood, is 28 glu- 
tinous as turpentine, and has a nauſeous ſmell; the wood 
itſelf has a very ſtrong and difagrecable ſmell, but the 
juice ſtinks like carrion. 

This tree poiſons two ways; by handling of it, and hy 
the ſmell. The ſcent of it when cut down in the woods 
has poiſoned many people, and many more have ſuffered 
by it while burning in their fires. People with only 
handling it have been made blind for ſeveral days, and 
perſons who fit near a fre when it is burning are often 
ſwelled and choaked up in all parts of the body in a terri- 
ble manner. It is very remarkable that the etfect of this 
poiſon ſeems confined to fome few perſons, and that one 
may handle it ever ſo long, and even chew it without 
hurt, while another is poitoned by only touching it; and 
a whole company fitting by a fire where it is burning, ſhall 
oſten all eicape except one or two, who will be ſwelled 
with it. The po:/on of this tree is never mortal, hut goes 
off of itſelf in a few days; and the people who ſuffer by 
it generally carry its effects off the ſooner, by uſing ſallad 
oil and cream to the parts. The firſt notice the perſon 
has of being affected by it, is by feeling a violent itching 
in the ſkin ; this provokes fcratching and rubbing ; and 
in conſequenee of this the part inflames and ſwells. Some- 
times a perſon's whole body is ſwelled and poiſoned in 
this manner, and ſometimes only a particular part, as the 
legs; and in this caſe, they often diſcharge a conſider- 
able quantity of water, and then grow well. 

People who have been poiſoned by handling it, affirm 
that it is ſo much colder to the touch than other wood, 
that it may be diſtinguiſhed by this in the dark; when it 
is burning ſome people are ſo affected by it as to ſwoon 
away, others yawn and ſeem uneaſy, while the reſt feel 
nothing of it. 

The fruit of this tree is a white roundiſh dry berry, grow- 
ing in cluſters. Phil. 'Tranſ. N“ 367. p. 144. Prot 
Kalm's Travels in North America. ' 
For the utc of this juice in ſtaining linen. See LINES. 


and purges ; and when p%i/or has been received into the Polsox, counter. See COUNTER poiſon. 
body by a wound, that it be expelled by medicines which | 2% Por @ piece, among Gunners, is the ſame as to clog 
promote the different ſecretions, eſpecially thoſe of ſweat, | and nail it up. See NæILI NS. 

urine, and inſenfible perſpiration z to which may be |POISONING, in Law, the crime of adminiſtering poiſon 


joined antiſpaſmodics, or ſuch medicines as take off ten- 
ſion and irritation, the chief of which arc opium, mulk, 
camphor, and affaſctida. 

Poiso N- Sce PolsSON-wyood. 

Pots0x-42rry, a ſpecies of the CESTRUM. 

Pors0N-bu/h, tithymalus, in Botany. Its characters are 
theſe : the flower has an empalement of one leaf, indent- 
ed in three parts; it has one petal, which is ſhapcd like 


to a perſon, whereby he dies. 
This, by 22 Hen. VIII. cap. g. was made a fort of tres 
ſon z and the puniſhment doomed for it was, to be put 
alive into a caldron of water, and boiled to death. But 
this act was repealed by 1 Edw. VI. cap. 12. 
At preſent, it is only murder, or felony without benefit 
of clergy, if the party dies of the poiſon within a year 
and a day. 


| a flipper, of a thick fleſhy confiſtence 3 under the upper | POISONOUS «waters. Sec WATER, 
art of the flower are ſituated ten ſtamina, which are in-] POKE, or Por , See American N1G mu TSHADE-» 
cloſed in the receptacle of the flower z they are flender| POLA, in /chthy»logy, the name of « flat fith, ſometlung 


and terminated by globular ſummits; in the centre is 
lituatcd a roundiſh three-cornered germen, ſupporting 
three biſid ſtyles crowned by oblong ſtigmas; the germen 
becomes a roundith capſule, having three cells, each con- 
taining an oval ſeed. There are two fpecics, natives of the 
Welt Indics, abounding with an acrid milky juice, which 
wall roiſe bliſters on the fleſh, and, it is ſaid, when mixed 
with the blood, becomes a deadly pe:/on ; and it is uſed for 
applying to the points of armour, and the edge of ſwords 
Linnzus has joined this genus to the euphorbia, or 
SPURGE. 

Poison, Macaſſar. See Macass AR Poiſon, 

Polsou, ludian. Sce Gxcco. 
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POLACRE, in Naval Language, is a ſhip with three maſts, 


reſembling the ſoal, but ſhorter and ſmaller ; commonly 


called CYNOG1 08SUS and /ingualula. 1 
It is caught in the Mediterrancan, and fold in Rome an 
Venice tor the table. 


uſually navigated in the Levant, and other parts of wi 
Mediterranean. Theſe veſſels are generally 2 
with ſquare ſails upon the main-maſt, and mon oe 
upon the fore-mait and mizen-maſt. Some ot ! * 
however, carry ſquare fails upon all the three malls, par 
ticularly thoſe of Provence, in France. Each of : ” 
malls is commonly formed of one piece, ſo that they ha 


8 « neither have the) 
neither top-maſt nor top-gallant maſt z neithe any 


any horſes to their yards, becauſe the men ſtand upon the 
top-ſail-yard to looſe or furl the top-gallant fail, and on 
the lower yard to reef, looſe, or furl the top-ſail, whoſe 
vard is ſufficiently lowered down for that purpoſe. 
er. 
OLAEDRASTYLA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
enus of cryſtals. The word is derived from the Greek 
"gy many t9a, ſides, the privative particle a, not, and 
Meg a column 5 and expreſſes a cryſtal compoſed of many 
lunes, and having no column. 
The bodies of this genus are cryſtals compoſed of two 
octangular pyramids, joined baſe to baſe, and conſequent- 
ly the whole body conſiſting of fixteen planes. Of this 
enus there are only two known ſpecies: 1. A brown 
Lind with ſhort pyramids, found in conſiderable plenty in 
Virginia, on the ſides of hills; and 2. A colourleſs one, 
with longer pyramids. This has yet been found only in 
one place, which is the great mine at Goflalaer, in 


Saxony, and there uſually lies at great depths. Hill's 


it. of Foſſils, p. 171. 

7 e that relates to the poles of the world. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, polar virtue, polar tendency, &c. 
Gee POLARITY- : ; 

pol an, or white-bear, in Zoology, a ſpecies of BEAR, with 
along head and neck, ſhort round cars, end of the noſe 
black, large teeth, hair long, ſoft, white, and tinged in 
ſome parts with yellow, and limbs of great ſize and 
ſtrength. This animal, which grows to a great ſize, ſo 
that the ſkins of ſome are thirteen feet long, is confined 
to the coldeſt part of the globe; being unknown, except 
on the ſhores of Hudſon's-bay, Greenland, and Spitz- 
bergen. In ſummer the white bears make their reſidence 
on iſlands of ice; they ſwim with great agility for fix 
or ſeven leagues, and are excellent divers. Their winter 
retreats are in dens under the ſnow or the fixed ice of 
the frozen ſea. Their food is fiſh, ſeals, and the carcaſes 
of whales, and human bodies, which they will greedily 
dihnter; and they are ſo fond of human blood, that they 
will attack companies of armed men, and even board 
ſmall veſſels. On land they live on birds and their eggs. 
They bring two young at a time, and their mutual attach- 
ment is ſo ſtrong, that they would dic ſooner than deſert 
one another. Their greateſt enemy is the morſe. The 
fleſh is white, and ſaid to taſte like mutton; the fat is 
melted for train oil, and that of the feet uſed in medicine: 
but the liver is very unwholeſome. Pennant's Hiſt. of 
Quad. vol. ii. p. 288. See Tab. Quadrupeds, NY 4. 

PoLaR circles. See Polar CIRCLES. 

Pol AR dials are thoſe, whoſe planes are parallel to ſome 
ercat circle paſſing through the poles, or to ſome one of 
the hour. circles; fo that the pole is neither elevated above, 
nor depreſſed below the plane. 


Such dial, therefore, can have no centre, and conſequents- | 


ly its ſtyle, ſub-ſtyle, and hour-lines, are parallel. 
This, therefore, will be an horizontal dial to thoſe who 
lire under the equator or line. 

Por AR dial, to conflruft a. Sce DIAL. 

PoLaR projetion is a repreſentation of the earth, or heavens, 
ect on the plane of one of the polar circles. 

POLARITY, the quality of a thing conlidered as having 
oles. 

br heating an iron bar, and letting it cool in a vertical 
poſture, it acquires a ννj,ꝰÜ./ . The lower end becomes 
the north pole, the upper the ſouth. OE 
Iron bars acquire a polarity, by being kept a long time in 
a1 erect poſture, even without heating. Thus, the bars 
of windows, &c. are frequently found to have poles. 
Nav, a rod of iron acquires a polarity, by the mere hold- 
ing it erect; the lower end, in that cafe, attracting the 
ſouth end of a magnetic needle, and the upper, the north 
end. But theſe poles are mutable, and ſhift with the 
"uation of the rod. See MAGNET. 
Some modern writers, particularly Dr. Higgins, in his 
Pluloſophical Liſay concerning Light, have maintained 
the p:/arity of the parts of matter, or that their ſimple 
attractions are more forcible in one direction, or axis of 
each atom, than in any other. 

POLE, Por us, Iles, formed from wenn, to turn, in 
iiſir-omy, one of the extremities of the axis, whereon 
the ſphere revolves. | 
theſe two points, each 9o degrees diſtant from the 
ON are called, by way of eminence, the poles of the 
Word. 

Wolfius defines the poles, thoſe points on the ſurface of 
the ſphere, through which the axis paſſes ; ſuch are the 
points I and K (Tab. Aſtron. Ag. 21.) whereof that viſible 
e us, or raiſed above our horizon, I, is called the ar 


or north pole ; and its oppoſite, K, the antaretic or ſouth 
ele. 


ok, in Geography, is the extremity of the earth's axis, 
Tone of the points on the ſurface of our globe, through 
Which the axis paſſes. dee EARTH. 

duch are the points P, Q {Tab. Geog. fig. 7.) whercot 


that elevated above our horizon is called the aric or 
porn pole; and its oppoſite, Q, the antaric or ſouth 
ole. 

Dr. Halley ſhews, that the ſolſtitial day, under the pole, 
is as hot as under the equinoctial, when the ſun is in the 
zenith; in regard, all the twenty-ſour hours of that day 
under the pole, the ſun-heams are inclined to the horizon 
in an angle of 234 degrees; whereas, under the equi- 
noctial, though the ſun 3 vertical, yet he ſhines no 
more than twelve hours, and is abſent twelve hours. Be- 
ſides, that, for three hours eight minutes of the twelve 
hours which he is above the horizon there, he is not ſo 
much elevated as under the pole. See Hear, in Geo- 
graphy. 

The allitnde or EL EVA TIN of the pole, is an arch of 
the meridian intercepted between the pole and the horizon. 
To find this elevation is a very popular problem in aſtro- 
nomy, geography, and navigation; this and the latitude 
of the place being always the ſame. 

Pol. x, ts ebſerve the altitude ef the. With a quadrant ob- 
ſerve both the greateſt and leaſt meridian altitude of the 
pole-\tar. 

Subtract the leaſt from the greateſt, and divide the diffe- 
rence by tuo; the quotient is the ſtar's diſtance from 
the pole; which, added to the lefler altitude found, gives 
the elevation of the pole required. See LaTITUDE. 
Thus M Couplet, the younger, at Liſbon, in 1699, in 
the end of September, obſerved the greateſt meridian 
altitude 41 57040. The ſmalleſt 360 28 0“, the diſfer- 
ence whereof is 437 40%; one half whereof, 2? 18” 
50% added to the leſs, gives 38* 46' 50”, the altitude 
of the pole of Liſbon. | 
The altitude of the pole, together with the meridian line, 
being the bafis of all aſtronomical obſervations ; to deter- 
mine it with the greater accuracy, the meridian altitudes 
muſt be corretted from the doflrine of refractions, here- 
aſter to be delivered. 
By means hereof, M. Couplet, ſubtracting 1” 25 in the 
propoſed example, leaves the corrected altitude 38® 
. 
Hence, 1. The altitude of the pe being ſubtracted from 
9oꝰ, leaves the altitude of the equator. 
2. If the greateſt meridian altitude of this ſtar exceed 
the altitude of the equator, the latter, ſubtracted from 
the former, leaves the declination of the ſtar northward ; 
if the altitude of the ſtar be leſs chan that of the equator, 
the former, ſubtracted from the latter, leaves the ſtar's 
declination ſouthward. 
Dr. Hooke, and ſome others, imagined the height of the 
pole, and the poſition of the circles in the heavens, in 
reſpect of thoſe on the earth, to be changed from what 
they anciently were. But M. Caſſini thinks there is no 
ground for ſuch a ſurmiſe; but that all the difference we 
now find in the latitudes of places, &c. in reſpect of the 
ancient accounts, ariſes from the inaccuracies of the an- 
cient obſervations. 
Indeed, it is no wonder they ſhould err in their obſcr- 
vations, conſidering what inſtruments they uſed. He 
adds, it is probable there may be ſome variation in the 
height of the pee; but, he thinks, this never exceeds two 


fo its higheſt difference. 

Pol E, in Spherics, is a point equally diſtant from every part 
of the circumſcrence of a greater circle of the ſphere 
as the centre is in a plain figure. 

Or, pole is a point go? diſtant from the plane of a circle, 
and, in a line paſſing perpendicularly through the centre, 
called the axis. | 

The zenith and nadir are the ps/es of the horizon. The 
Poles of the equator are the ſame with thoſe of the ſphere 
or globe. 

PoLEs of the ecliptic are two points on the ſurface of the 
ſphere, 232 30” diſtant from the pc, of the world, and 
oo diſtant from cvery part of the RIH TIC. 


reſponding to the poles of the world; the one pointing 
ro the north, the other to the ſouth, 

If the ſtone be broken in ever fo many pieces, each frag- 
ment will have its two p-/cs. If a magnet be biſected by 
a line perpendicular to the axis; the two points, before 
joined, will become oppoſite pole, one in each ſegment. 
To touch a needle, &c. that part intended for the north 
end is touched with the fouth pole of the magnet, and 
that intended for the fouth end with the north pole. 

A piece of iron acquires a polarity, by only holding it 
upright ; but its poles are not fixed, but ſhift, and are 
inverted as the iron is, A fixed norih pa may be made 
all the ways a fixed ſouth ee is made; but not ite 
verſa : and wharever way we get a fixed ſouth pole, it is 
always weaker than a hxed north ps got the ſame way. 
Fire deſtroys all fixed pos; but it ſtrengthens the mutable 
one's. 


The cnt! of 2 rod being heated, aud leſt to cool north. 
| ward, 


minutes; and that even this will vaniſh, after it is arrived 


POLES, in Magnetics, are two points in a load-ſtone, cor- 
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ward, Dr. Gilbert ſays, becomes à fixed north pole; if | 
ſouthward, a fixed ſouth pole : yet this doth not hold in 
all caſes. If the end be cooled, held downward, or to 
the nadir, it acquires ſomewhat more magnetiſm than 
if cooled horizontally towards the north ; but the beſt 
way is to cool it a little inclined to the north. Repeated 
ignitions do not avail to this purpoſe any more than a 
ingle one. 
Dr. Power ſays, that if we hold a rod northwards, and 
hammer the north end in that poſition, it will become a 
| fixed north pole; and contrarily, if you hammer the ſouth 
end. What is ſaid of hammering, is to be likewiſe un- 
derſtood of filing, grinding, ſawing z nay, a gentle rub- 
bing, provided it be continued long, will * poles. 
The more heavy the blows are, ceteris paribus, the mag- 
netiſm will be the ſtronger. A few hard blows do as 
much as many. 
Old drills ae punches have all fixed north poles, becauſe 
almoſt conſtantly uſed downwards. New drills have 
either mutable wats or weak north poles. Drilling with 
ſuch a one ſouthward 1 it is a chance if you 
produce a fixed ſouth- pole, much leſs if you drill ſouth 
downwards ; but if you drill ſouth upwards, you always 
make a fixed ſouth pole. 
A weak fixed pole may degenerate into a mutable one in 
a day, nay, in a few minutes, by holding it in a poſition 
contrary to its pole. The load-ſtone itſelf will not make 
2 fixed pole in any iron. It is required the iron have a 
length, if it be thick. 
Mr. Ballard tells us, that in fix or ſeven drills made be- 
fore his face, the bit of each became a north po/e, merely 
by hardening. See MAGNET, and MAGNETISM. 

Poi. ts, under bare, in Sea Language, denotes the ſituation 
of a ſhip at ſea, when all her fails are furled, particularly 
in a tempeſt. 

Pol E of a glaſs, in Optics, is the thickeſt part of a convex, 
or the thinneſt of a concave glaſs. 

If the glaſs be truly ground, the pole will be exaQly in the 
middle of its ſurface, 
This is ſometimes alſo called the vertex of the glaſs. 

ToLE, in Surveying, is a meaſure containing ſixteen feet 
and a half; called alſo yERCH, and ſometimes rod. 

Por g-axe, is a ſort of hatchet nearly reſembling a BATTLE- 
axe, having a handle about fifteen inches in length, and 
being furniſhed with a ſharp point, or claw, bending 
downwards from the back of its head ; the: blade of 
which is formed like that of any _ hatchet. It is 

rincipally employed to cut away and deſtroy the riggin 

of an . who endeavours to board. e- — 
alſo ſaid to have been ſucceſsfully uſed on ſome occaſions 
in boarding an enemy, whoſe fides were above thoſe of 
the boarder. This is executed by detaching ſeveral gangs 
to enter at different parts of the ſhip's length, at which 
time the pole-axes are forcibly driven into her ſide, one 
above another, ſo as to form a ſort of ſcaling-ladders. 
Falconer. 

Por. E-cat, muſtela putorius of Linnæus, in Zoology, the name 
by which authors call a creature of the weaſel-kind, but 
larger than the common weaſel, and remarkable for its 
ſtinking ſmell. It is alſo called fitchet. 

The whole circumference of the face is white, at the 
extremity of the angles of the mouth there begins a broad 
line of a yellowiſh hue, which ſurrounds the head, and 
is white in ſeveral parts; its long hairs are black, its 


htm oþ See AT, 
OLE-STAKk, or POLAR-STAR, is a fl 
magnitude, the laſt in the tail of Us * jo” he ſecond 
_ Bear. wor, or the 
The nearneſs of this ſtar to the pole, w : 
2 - never ſets, renders it of 10 Fee oh 
c. for determining the meridian line, the ol... 
the pole, and conſequently the latitude „ of clerics 1 
2 1 1 of wheel-carriage, See PERCH. ens BE, 
„in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a 
his f Py the point. nen ſharp or 
is faſhion was firſt taken up in the ti | 
liam Rufus; the picks being 18 ſo 3 pool te Wil 
tied up to the knees, with ſilver or golden de dete 
N chains 
They were forbidden by ſtat. an. 4 Edw. IV.“ 
Tunc fluxus crinium, tunc luxus wveſtium, tune 3 
— arcudtis aculeis inventus gi. Malmieſb. in 
POLEMARCH US, Iledenapxcg, among the Athenin: 
magiſtrate who had all the ſtrangers and ſojourn vr 
Athens under his care, over whom he had he aus N 
1 rp the _— had over the citizens, 55 
t was the duty o the polemarchns to offer a ſole mn c 
crifice to il faid b. ſome to be the - ns 
but by others to have Faw only one of his Amend 
and another to Diana, ſurnamed Aygclega, in honour = 
the famous patriot Harmodius. It was alſo the buſn 0 
of the polemarchus to take care that the children of th ol 
who had loſt their lives in their country's ſervice, hou 
con competent maintenance out of the public treaſury, 
POLEMICAL, Mozeemmoc, from Tem, war, batth an 
epithet applied to books of controverly, erpecially thoſe 
in divinity. ; TE 
Scaliger's exercitations againſt Card ak *7 
2 8 g an make a pure f. 
Hence alſo we ſay, polemical divinity, for controverſi.1. & 
POLEMONIUM, 2 Botany. See Greek n 
POLEMOSCOPE, in Optics, an oblique kind of proſpective 
glaſs, contrived for the ſeeing of objects that do not lie 
directly before the eye. 
It was invented by Hevelius, in 1637, who gave it this 
name, from the Greek Toauos, Latte; becauſe it may 
be of uſe in war, in engagements, duels, &c. for dif- 
covering what the enemy is doing, whilſt the ſpectator 
lies hid behind any obſtacle. 
Something of this kind, are thoſe now known among 
us under the name of ogling-glaſles, cr OEB a-glafles, 
through which one ſees a perſon, in appearing to look 
at another. 4 
PoLEMoOsSCOPE, conſtrufticn of the. Any teleſcope will be 
a polemoſcope, if the tube be but crooked, like a reQan- 
gular ſiphon A B DM Tul. V. Optics, fig. go.) and be- 
tween the object-glaſs A B and the rſt cye-glaſs G H, 
(if there be ſeveral) be placed a plain mirror, in ſuch 
manner as that the mirror is inclined to the horizon at an 
angle of 45*, and its reflected image found in the focus 
of the eye-glaſs G H 
For, by this means, objects, ſituate over-againſt the lens 
A B, will appear the ſame as if the mirror K were away, 
and the object-glaſs, with the objects, were dircClly op- 
olite to the eye-glaſſes. | 
f it be deſired to look in at O, not at M, another plain 
mirror N muſt be added. 
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ſhort ones yellowiſh ; and the throat, the feet, and the | POLETA, in our Ancient 1 Beeks, ſignifies the ball of 


tail, are blacker than any other part of the body; the up- 
r jaw ſtands out a little beyond the lower; the ears are 


the foot. Tres ortilli ſcinduntur di pede anterior ſiue poleiu. 
Matt. Par. anno 1215. 


road and ſhort, and are fringed, as it were with white; POLE TE, Ila, among the Arhenians, ten magiſtrates, 


its ſtink is occaſioned by an extremely ſœtid matter, ſe- 

creted by two glands, which it has in common with all 

the creatures of this kind, within the anus. 

It feeds on fleſh, frequently ſtealing hens and other poul- 

try, and ſometimes contenting itſelf with their eggs. 

In winter it frequents houſes, and will rob the dairy of 
the milk. It commonly burrows in the ground, forming 


who, together with three that had the care of the money 
allowed for ſhews, had the power of letting out the tii- 
bute-money, and other public revenues, and felling con- 
fiſcated eſtates ; all which bargains were ratified in the 
name of their preſident. Beſides this, it was their ofhice 
to convict ſuch as had not paid the tribute called Me. iy 
and fell them by auction. Potter. 


a retreat about two yards in length, terminating under | POLEY-gre/s, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Botany, is a ſpecics 


the roots of ſome large tree; and ſometimes forms its 


of LYTHRUM. 


lodgment in barns and under hay-ricks. It brings ſive or | Afountain Pol ey, or Polity mountain, polium, in Botany: 


ſix young at a time. The ſkin of this animal is dreſſed 
with the hair on, and uſed as other furs for tippets, &c. 
and is ſent abroad to line cloaths. It inhabits moſt parts 
of Europe. Ray and Pennant. See Tab. IV. Quadr. Ne 48. 

PoLE-cat, American, or ſtriated, called ſunk, in Zoology, 
is the viverra putorius of Linnzus, with rounded ears 
head, neck, belly, legs, and tail, black; the back and 
ſides marked with five parallel white lines; one on the 
top of the back, the others on each fide ; the ſecond ex- 
tends ſome way up the tail, which is long and buſhy to- 
wards the end. This animal, which is 1 the ſize of 
the European pole- cat, inhabits North America; when 
attacked, it briſtles up its hair, and flings its body into a 
round form: its vapour is horrid. Pennant. 


3 


Its characters are theſe: the empalement of the flower 15 
permanent and of one leaf, cut into five acute ſegments 3 
the flower is of the lip kind ; it hath one petal, with a 
ſhort tube; the ſtamina occupy the place of the upper 
lip, and the lower lip is cut into five ſegments 3 lt hat 

four awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are terminated by ſmall 
ſummits; and a germen divided into ſour parts, ſupport- 
ing a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by two narrow ſtigmas; the 
germen afterward becomes four naked ſeeds, incloſed iu 
the empalement. Miller enumerates fifteen ſpecies: 
Linnæus has joined this genus to the TEUCR1UM- 4 
Theſe plants may be diſpoſed in a garden, fo as to affor 

pleaſure, by mixing them with marum, maſtich, and ſe· 


| ing fades o 
veral other aromatic plants, upon tbe ſloping _—_ 
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banks, which are expoſed to the ſun; or upon little hi- riſks of a ſea-voyage ; obliging himſelf to make good 
locks raiſed in a ſheltered ſituation; where, by the di- | the loſſes and damages that may befail the veſſel, its equi- 
verſity of their hoary branches, being of various ſhapes, Page, tackle, victualling, lading, &c. either from tem- 
they will make a pretty appearance, and in ſuch places] peſts, ſhipwrecks, pirates, fire, war, reprizals, &c. in 
they will refift the cold much better than when they ate] part or in whole, in conſideration of a certain ſum of ſe- 
planted in 2 good foil. They may be propagated by | ven, eight, or ten per cent. more or leſs, according to 
ſeeds, which mult be procured from the countries where | the riſk run; which ſum is paid down to the aflurer 
they naturally grow, ſown on a bed of freſh light earth | by the afſuree, upon his ſigning the policy. 

in the ſpring- About the middle of July the plants may | There are ſome aſſurances for the going, ſome for the re- 
be removed, and part of them planted on a warm border | turning, and ſome for both, or for a limited time; 
of dry rubbiſhy ſoil, where they are to be ſhaded from | though ſome maintain, that the time onght never to be 
the ſun, watered till they have taken root, and kept clear] limited, in that the contract thereby becomes uſurary. 
of weeds. The other part may be planted in ſmall pots | Ihe policy is to contain the name and dwelling of the 
flled with freſh, light, undunged earth, and proces in| perſon aflured; his quality, whether as proprictor, or 
the ſhade till they have taken root; they may then be re-] agent; the effeqs; the name of the veſſel, and of the 
moved into an open ſituation, and remain there till the | maſter; thoſe of the place where the goods are to be 
beginning of November, when they ſhould be placed | loaden or unloaden ; the port whence, and whither ; as 
under a common frame. alſo the time, the riſks, and the conditions. % 
They may alſo be propagated by cuttings or flips, which | It the veſſels or merchandizes aſſuted be loſt, the aſſuree 
ſhould be planted the beginning of April, juſt before they [| muſt notify the ſame by an act in form; deciaring be ſur- 
thoot, upon a border expoſed to the eaſt; and if the fea- | renders the whole to the aſſurer, on his paying the ſums 
ſon proves dry, they muſt be watered and ſhaded until | affured in the time expreſſed. 

they have taken root; aſterward they will require no | Theorigin of theſe aſſurances is aſcribed to the Jews, at 
other care but to keep them clean from weeds, and at the time they were expelled France, in 1182; who are 
Michaelmas the plants ſhould be removed where they are | faid to have uſed this as a means to facilitate the tranſ- 
deſigned to remain; but it will be proper to put a plant] porting of their effects. The term p»/icy is Spaniſh, and 
of exch fort into pots, that they may be ſheltered in | comes from poliga, ſchedile; but the practice comes from 
winter, to preſerve the kinds. Miller. the Italians and the Lombards; who, again, derived it 
Several ſpecies and varieties of palium, erect and procum- originally from the Latin po/licitatio, promiſe. Some ſay 
bent, with white, yellow, and purpliſh flowers, have | the merchants of Marſeilles were the frit who ſet on 
been ceccived in the thops. But the polry-monntain of | foot this kind of commerce. 

Candy has been commonly underſtood as the officinal| Anciently policies were given by word of mouth, called 
ſort, which is procured dry from the iſland Candy; and] Policies of credit; it being ſuppoſed the aſſurer would en- 
the poley-mountain of Montpelier is allowed to be of the | ter them in his ledger ; but of late, that honeſty is be- 
ſame quality. The leaves and tops have a moderately | come leſs frequent among traders, they have been made 
ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and a ditagreeable bitter taſte; | conſtantly in writing. For the hiſtory and practice of 
they are recommended as corroborants, aperients, and | inſuring ſhips, ſee InsURaNCE. 

antiſpaſmodics ; but are at preſent ſcarcely otherwiſe | PoLicr gf inſurance, or aſſurance, of houſes, is an inſttu- 
made uſe of than as an ingredient in mithridate and the-] ment formed on the model of that for veſſels z whereby 
riaca. Lewis. a perſon, or community of perſons, take on themſelves 

POLCGEHA, in Bztany, a name by which ſome authors have | the riſks and damages that may befall houſes, their fur- 

called the coco-nut tree, or palma Iudica nucifera of niture, in whole, or in part, &c. from fire, on confider- 
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other writers. ation of a certain ſum, or ſums, to be paid by the aſ- 
PULIA {thargirus, a term uſed by Dioſcorides to expreſs | ſurer, according to the terms of the agreement. 
the white litharge, which we call litharge of filves. The inſurance from fire is now a popular ſpecies of com- 


The proper ſenſe of the word þpz/:a, is hoary, or grey, | merce; and we have a number of ſocieties erected into 
and it very well expreſſes the colour of this ſubſtance; corporations for that purpole. See INSURANCE. 

but the commentators have not been ſatisfied with this | Por.icy of inſurance of lives, is an inſtrument whereby a 
obvious meaning, but have made it pelia, and ſome of | ſociety of perſon:, creed into a corporation, &c. oblige 


them ficelia, See L1THARGE. themſelves to pay a certain ſum of money, e. gr. a 
POLIANTHES, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria me-] hundred pounds, upon the death of a perſon whote life 
nogynia claſs. Its characters are, that the corolla is fun- | they aſſure, in conlideration of a ſum of money, e. gr. 
nel-thaped, incurvated, and equal; the filaments are in- | one guinea paid quarterly to the ailurers, during the 


ſerted in the chaps of the corolla, and the germen in the | life of the ſaid perion aſſured. 

baſe of it. There is only one ſpecies. The policy is under the ſcal of the office, and entitles the 
POLICY, or PoLirty, Iloantaa, the laws, orders, and re-] perſon in whoſe favour it is granted, to make good his 

gulations, preſcribed for the conduct and government of | claim, according to the tenor of the articles, or by-Jaws, 


ſtates and communities. of the ſociety. See ASSURANCES 07 ,. 
The word is of Greek original, being derived from the | Por. 1cy, officers of. See OFFICER. 
Greek Toa, civitas, city, or Hate. PoLicy, in Letter Feundery, is ſometimes uſed for a rule 


In the general, policy is uſed in oppoſition to barbariſm. | that regulates the number of letters of cach kind in a 
Different ſtates have different kinds of policy: thus the | complete font; i. e. to determine how many, in propor- 
policy of Athens differed from that of Sparta. tion to the whole ſet, there are to be of each particular 
Loyſeau obſerves, that pale properly ſignifies the courſe | kind. 

and adminiſtration of juſtice in a city. The direction of | For inſtance, in a font of an hundred thouſand charac- 


the policy of London is in the hands of the lord mayor. ters, there are to be five thouſand for e, a thouſand tor 
At Paris they have a chamber of policy, where people are] a, three thouſand for m, thirty only for 4, as many, or 
verbaily accuſed for contraventions ot policy. a little more, for x, y, and z; and in proportion for the 


Home divide policy into two parts, agoranomy, that relating | other letters, the great and ſmall capitals, the initial let- 
to affairs of merchandize; and a/tyzomy, that concerning | ters, points, commas, double letters, &c. See Letter 
the civil and judiciary government of the citizens. Some] FoUNDERY. 

add a third branch, viz. what relates to the ECCL E81As- | POLIDE, formed of eas, city, and denoting the patroneſs 


TICAL government. of a town or city, in Mythelegy, an epithet given to Mi- 
Richard Hooker has a fine treatiſe of the laws of eecle-| nerva, under which title ſhe had two temples; one at 
haltical policy. Erythres, in Achaia, and another at Tegea, in Arcadia. 


In much the ſame ſenſe is uſed the modern term police, | POLLEA, Ionia, in Antiquity, a ſolemnity of Thebes in 
or public ceconomy, to denote the due regulation and do-] honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Tloxicy, i. e. grey, becauſe 
meſtie order of the kingdom; whereby the individuals he was repreſented in this city (contrary to the practice 
of the ſtate, like members of a well governed family, | of all other places) with grey hairs. Potter. 

are bound to conform their general behaviour to the rules | POLLEUS, formed of woag, city, and denoting the protec- 
of propriety, good neighbourhood, and good manneis; | tor of a city, in Mythelegy, a name under which Ju- 
and to be decent, induſtrious, and inoffenſive, in their PITER had a temple in the citadel of Athens. 

refpective ſtations. The claſs of crimes againſt the pub- POLIFOLIUM, in Betany, the name ot a genus of plants 
lic police of a country comprehends thoſe which amount deſcribed by Buxbaum, the characters of which are theſe: 
iO FELONY, as clandeſtine MARRIAGES, BIGAMY, and the flowers are monopetalous, of the bell-faſhioned glo- 
POLYGAMY; thoſe of idle ſoldiers and MARINERS, boſe kind; the ſeed- veſſel is divided into hve parts, and 
wandering about the realm, and GYPSIES; and others, contains a number of roundiſh ſeeds ; the leaves are like 
whoſe puniſhment is ſhott of death, as common Nu=-| thoſe of the poley-mountain, whence the name; the 
SANCES, IDLENESS, LUXURY, GAMING, and the de-| flowers reſemble thoſe of the arbutus, or i{trawberry-tree ; 
ſtroying of GAME. and the fruit that of the ciſtus. 

„ier of inſurance, or aſſurance of /hips, is a contract or | The plant has been known among authors hefore, though 
convention, whereby a perſon takes upon himſelf the ill named, and confounded with other genera; Ray has 
Vor. Il, N. 256. 12 A called 
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called it ſedum arbuti flore. It properly belongs to the | 

plants of the ſhrub-kind, with dry fruits, and ought to 

be placed after the chamwrbododendros, in the regular 
arrangements of plants. 

Belide the common kind of this, there is an African one, 

the leaves of which are ſhorter and rounder than thoſe 

of this ſpecies, and which may be called the ſhort-leaved 

African ſhrub po/iifolium. The poliiſolia in the Linnæan 

ſyſtem are ſpecies of ANDROMEDA. 

POL!OPTRUM, in Optics. See Pol vor TRON. 

POLIOPUS, in Ornithology, a name given by Aldrovand, 
and ſome other authors, to the GRIN ET TA, a {mall bird 
of the moor-hen kind. 

POLISH coins, meaſures, &c, See Coin, Money, MEa- 
SURE, &c. 

POLISHER, an inſtrument, called alſo a burniſher, uſed 

for poliſhing and burniſhing gold, filver, and other me- 
tals, when gilt or ſilveted; and matters of other kinds 
proper to take a poliſh. | 
"The poi/her is different in the different arts and manu- 
factor es. 'The gilders uſe an iron polr/her, to prepare 
their metals before gilding; and the blood-ſtone, to give 
them the bright poliſh after gilding. 
Ihe peliſher uſed by the makers « ſpurs, bits, &c, 1s part 
iron, part ſteel, and part wood. The inſtrument conſiſts 
of an iron bar, with a wooden handle at one end, and a 
hook at the other, to faſten it to another piece of wood 
held in the vice, while the operator is at work. In the 
middle of the bow, withinſide, is what they properly call 
the poli/herz which is a triangular piece of ſteel, with a 
tail, whereby it is rivetted to the bow. What the cut- 
lers call their peliſhers are a kind of wooden wheels, for 
gtinding, made of walnut-tree, an inch thick, and of a 
diameter at pleaſure. They ate turned by the great 
wheel; and it is on theſe they polith and ſmooth their 
works, with emery and putty. 
The poli/hers uſed in the manuſacture of glaſs are very 
different from all theſe. They conlilt of two pieces of 
wood ; the one flat, covered with old hat; the other 
long, and half round, is faſtened on the former, whoſe 
edge it exceeds, on both ſides, by ſome inches; which 
ſerve the workman to take hold ol, and to work it back- 
wards and forwards by. 

The poliſhers uſed by ſpectacle makers are pieces of wood 

a foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and an inch and 

a half thick, covered with old caſtor-hat, whereon they 

poliſh the ſhell and horn-frames their ſpeCtacle glaſſes aie 

to be ſet in. 

POLISHING, the art of giving a gloſs or luſtre to a thing; 
particularly a precious ſtone, marble, glaſs, a mircor, 
or the like. 

PoLiSHING f glaſſes, lenſes, &c. ſucceeds the grinding 
thereof. 

The ps/:;/inz of a mirror is the laſt preparation given 

it, with emery or putty. 

For an account of the methods recommended by various 

authors for po glaſs and metals in the conſtruction 

or teleſcopes, &c. ſce GRINDING. 

For the p9/;/hing of diamonds, &c. fee LaPlDARY. 
VOLISHING copper plates. See COPPER plates. 
POLISHING / tells. See SHELLS. 

PoLiSHING, water. See JAPANNING. 

POLITICAL, @oarmes, formed from vg, city, ſomething 
that relates to policy, or civil government. 

In this ſenſe we ſay peliticul inteteſts, political views, po- 

{itical diſcourſes, &c. 7 
PoL1iTICAL arithmetic is the application of arithmetical cal- 

culations to political uſes and ſubjects ; as the public re- 
venues, number of people, extent and value of lands, 
taxes, trade, commerce, manufactures, or whatever re- 
lates to the power, ſtrength, riches, &c. of any nation 
or commonwealth ; or, as Davenant conciſely defines it, 
the art of reaſoning by figures, upon things relating to 
government. 

"The chief authors who have attempted calculations of 

this kind are, Sir William Petty, Major Graunt, Dr. 

Halley, Dr. Davenant, and Mr. King ; and the princi- 

pal points ſettled by them arc as follow, | 

According to Sir William Petty's computations, though 

the laud of Holland and Zcaland be not above 1,000,000 

acres, nor that of France lefs than 8,c00,000, yet the 

former are near a third part as rich and ſtrong as the lat- 
ter. That the rents of lands in IIolland are to thoſe in 

France, as 7 or 8 to 1, That the people of Amſterdam 

are two-thirds of thoſe of Paris or London; which, ac- 

cording to him, do notdiffer above a 24th put from one 
another. That the values of the ſhipping of Europe is 
about two millions of tons, whereot the Engliſh have 

8 the Dutch 900,000, the French 100, ooo; the 

amburghers, Danes, Swedes, and Dantzickers, have 

252,009; and Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. about as much, 


That the value of goods then exported yearly from France | 
; | 


, 
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into all parts, was quadiuple of that ex 
land alone; and * — in all, kw." TO Lap. 
W hat was then exported out of Holland 1 
was worth 300,0col. and what was ene ben, 
into all the world, 18,000,000/. That the mone pri 
raiſed by the French king, in time of peace, is { your 
millions ſterling 3 and that the monies raiſed in H 1 
and Zealand are about 2, co ol. and in all * 
vinces together about 3, coc, o. That the — ow 
England are about 6, oo, ooo; and their 8 : q) 
per annum a head, 42,000,000/. or 800,0ccl/. * 3 
That the rent of the lands is about eight millions ap 
the intereſts and profits of the perſonal eſtates as w ary 
Ihe rent of houſes in England 4,000,000. Ibat the 
profits of the labour of all the people is 9 
yearly. That in Ireland the people amount to = 
1,200,000. That the corn fpent in Enyland, at «; rg 
buſhel for wheat, and 25. 6d. for barley, —— — 
millions per annum. That the navy of England then) 
required 36,000 men to man it, and other trade and {h : 
ping about 48,000. That in France, to manaye the 
whole ſhipping trade, there were at that time Iequired 
but 1500 men. That the whole people of France arc 
about thirteen millions and a half; and thoſe of England 
Scotland, and Ireland, togethet, about nine millions and 
a half. That, in the three kingdoms, are about 20, C00 
churchmen; and in France above 270, . That in 
the dominions of England are above 40, oco ſeamen, and 
in France not above 10,000. I hat in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and all other dominions depending e, 
there was then about 60,000 ton cf ſhipping, which is 
worth about four millions and a half in money. That 
the ſea-line round England, Scotland, and Ireland, aud 
the adjacent ifles, is about 3, 900 miles. That in the 
whole world are about three kundred and fifty millions 
of people; whereof thoſe with whom the Engliſh and 
Dutch have any commerce, are not above eighty mil- 
lions. That the value of commodities annually traded 
for in the whole, is not above 45,000,0c0/. That the 
manufaCtures exported out of England amounted to about 
5, , ooo. per annum. Lcad, tin, and coals, to 500, cool. 
per annum. That the value of the French commodities 
(then) brought into England, did not exceed 1,200,0cc/. 
per annum. That the whole caſh of England, in cui 
rent money, was then about 6,000,0c0/7. ſterling. Sce 
Sir W. Petty's Political Arithmetic, p. 74, &c. 
Dr. Davenant gives ſome good reaſons why many of Sir 
Wm. Petty's numbers are not to be entirely depended 
upon ; and, therefore, advances others of his own, 
founded on the obſervations of Mr. Greg. King. 
Some of the particulars are, that the land of England is 
39 millions of acres. That the number of people, ac- 
cording to his account, is about 5,500,000 ſouls, in- 
creaſing about ooo every year, allowances being made 
for plagues, wars, ſhipping, and the plantations. Ihe 
people in London he reckons at 530, ooo; thole in th: 
other cities and market-towns in England, 870, ooo; aud 
thoſe in the villages and hamlets, at 4,100,000. The 
yearly rent of the land he accounts to be 10,000,02C/. 
That of the houſes and buildings 2, ooo, cool. per annum. 
'The produce of all kinds of grain he reckons to be worth 
9,07 5,000/. in a year moderately plentiful. The rent of 
the corn-lands, annually, 2,200,000/. and their net pro- 
duce above g, oc, oo. The rent of the paſture, mea- 
dows, woods, forefls, commons, heaths, &c. 7,C00,0Cc 1. 
The annual produce by cattle, in butter, checſe, and 
milk, he thinks is about 2,5co Oc. 'The value of the 
wool yearly ſhorn, about 2, 000, oc Of horſes yearly 
bred, about 250,000/. Of the fleſh yearly ſpent as focd, 
about 3,350,00c/. Of the tallow and hides, about 
600,000/. Of the hay yearly conſumed by horſes, about 
1,300,000/. Of the hay conſumed by other catde, 
, Oo, . Of the timber yearly felled for building, 
500,000/. Of the wood yearly ſpent in firing, &c. about 
$00,000]. "The land of England, to its inhabitants, 35 
now about 71 acres per head. The value of the wheat, 
rye, and bailey, neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of England, 
amounts to at lealt 6,000,000/, {terling, per annum. The 
value of the woollen manufacture made here is about 
8,cco,ccol. per annum; and our exports of all kinds of 
the woollen manufacture amount to above 2, O00, 00g. 
per annum. The annual income of England, on which 
the whole people live and ſubſilt, and out of which taxes 
of all kinds ace paid, is ſtated at about 4 3,009,000/+ that 
of France, 81,000c,c00!. and that of Holland, 18,250,00C!. 
Sce Davenant's Efſay upon the probable methods of mak- 
ing a people gainers in the balance of trade, &C+ in his 
Works, vol. vi. 5 
Major Graunt, in his obſervations on the bills of more 
tality, computes, that there are 39,000 ſquare miles 
land in England. That in England and Wales there arc 


4. Coo, oo ſouls. That the people of London are about 


640,0CO 2 


being one ſourteenth part of the people of Eng- 
544. That and Wales are about 10,000 — 
riſhes. That there are 25,000,000 of acres in England 
and Wales 3 viz. about four acres to every head. That 
but 64 out of 100 of the children born are living at 6 
-ars old. That but 40 of 1co are alive at 16 years end. 
That but 25 of 100 at 26 years end. That but 16 at 36 
ars end. That but 10 out of 1co at 46 years end. 
That but 6 out of 100 at 56 years end. That but 3 out 
of 100 at 66 years end. And that but f out of 100 at 
70 years end. And that London doubles itſelf in about 
ears. 
* William Petty, in his diſcourſe about duplicate pro- 
tion, farther tells us, that it is found by experience, 
that there are more perſons living between 16 and 26, 
than of any other age ; and, laying down that as a ſup- 
poſition, he infers, that the ſquare roots of every num- 
ber of men's ages under 16 (whoſe root is 4), ſhew the 
proportion of the probability of ſuch perſons reaching the 
age of 70 years. 
Thus, it is 4 times more likely, that one of 16 years of 
age lives to be 70, than that a child of one year old does. 
| is thrice as probable, that one of ꝙ years lives to be 70, 
as that a new-born child does, &c. 'That the odds is 5 
to 4, that one of 25 dies before one of 16 years. That 
it is 6 to 5 (ſtill as the ſquare roots of the ages) that one 
of 36 years old dies before one but of 25 years of age; 
and ſo on, according to any declining age, to 70, com- 
ared with a number between 4 and 5, which is the root 
of 21, the law age. 
Dr. Halley has made a very exact eſtimate of the degrees 
of the mortality of mankind, from a curious table of the 
births and burials, at the city of Breſlaw, the capital of 
dileſia; with an attempt to aſcertain the price of annui- 
ties upon lives. From a table which he has calculated 
thence, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, he 
derives the following uſes. 
1. To find in any multitude, or body, of people, the pro- 
portion of men able to bear arms; which he reckons from 
18 co 50 years old, and accounts about 4 of the whole, 
2. To thew the different degrees of mortality, or rather 
vitality, in all ages; by which means he finds the odds 
there 1s, that any perſon of any age doth not die in a 
year's time, or before he attains ſuch an age. 3. To ſhew 
in what number of years it is an even lay, that ſuch a 
perſon ſhall die; and finds, for inſtance, that is an even 
lay, that a man of thirty years of age lives between 
twenty-ſeven and twenty-eight years. 4. To regulate 
the price of inſurance upon lives. 5. And the valuation 
of annuities upon lives. 6. How to value two or thice 
lives aſter the ſame manner. | 
From the whole he makes two very good obſervations : 
1. How juſtly we uſe to complain of the ſhortneſs of our 
lives ; for that it appears, that one half of thoſe that are 
born do not live above ſeventeen yeats. 
2. That the growth and increaſe of mankind is not ſo 
much ſtinted by any thing in the nature of the ſpecies, 
as it is from the curious difficulty molt people make of 
- venturing on the ſtate of marriage; and, therefore, that 
celibacy ought to be every way diſcouraged by all wiſe 
governments z and thoſe who have numerous families of 
children ought to be countenanced and encouraged by 
good laws, tuch as the jzs trium liberorum, &e. among 
the Romans, 
According to Mr. Kerſeboom's computation, the inha- 
bitants of Holland and Weſt Friezeland, in the year 1738, 
amounted to 930,000. He has given us a table of the 
particulars, exhibiting the number of people of all ages, 
ving at the ſame time, from their birth to extreme old 
ige. This table having the chances of mortality within 
the ages mentioned, he calls the table of contingency of 
ite and death. 
This table is calculated upon three principles. 1. On 
correct obſervations upon the tables of aſſignable annui- 
ties in Holland, which have been kept there for above 
125 years; wherein che ages of the perſons dying ate 
vuly entered. 2. Upon a ſuppoſition that there are 
early born in the two provinces 28,000 living children. 
3- That the whole number of inhabitants, in auy coun- 
„is to the number of births as 35 to 1. 
rom this table it appears, 1. That more than half the 
number ol people iu the two provinces are above 27 years 
old. 2. That by the obſervations made in England, out 
of 35 children born, 18 of them are boys, and 17 girls: 
ve inhabitants of Holland and Weſt Friezeland conſiſt 
vi 504,000 males, and 476,000 females, the ſum of 
Which is 980,000. | 


lite follows the table of comingency of life and death. 


Of above go years old 500 
Of go to 86 incl, 2500 


85 8 00 
80 76 * — 
765 20300 
* 0. 27300 
8 3430⁰ 
60 56 4080 
3 47000 
50 46 53000 
45 41 57800 
40 36 62500 
1 67600 
20:29 58400 


491500 ſum above 27 years old 


* 


Of 26 21 94.300 
20. 16 834co0 

> 87200 

lo 6G 91800 

5 to birth 131800 


980000 ſum of all the inhabitants 


— — 


Mr. Kerſeboom obſerves, ſrom the aſſignable annuitics 
for lives before mentioned, that females, one with an- 
other, live about three or four years longer than the ſame 
number of males. 

He alſo thinks there is no reaſon to differ from the pro- 
portions aſſigned by Mr. King (in Davenant's Eſſays) of 
the ſtate and condition of the inhabitants of England; 
which is, that for every 109,009 inhabitants there are, 


Married men and women 34500 
Widowers 1500 
Widows 4500 
Unmarried youth and children 45000 
Servants 10500 
Travellers, ſtrangers, &c. 4cco 
100000 


If this propoſition be admitted, then the number of eacli 
ſort in Holland and Weſl Friezeland, will be as in the 
following table : 


In the two provinces of Holl. and Weſt. Fr. Amſter. 
Married men and women 338100 86156 
Widowers — 14700 4218 
Widows — 44100 13858 
Unmarried youth and children 441000 93990 
Servants — 102900 28318 
Travellers, ſtrangers, &c. 39200 14460 

Total 980000 | 241000 


The mortality of the ſeveral quarters of the year. 


Spring to ſummer _ , 307 dead. 
Summer to the au- 
. 286 
tumnal equinox 
Autumn to winter 287 
Winter to ſpring 286 


The mortality of the different months of the year obſerved 
for 31 years, one with another, 


Dead in 

January 102 
February 88 
March 95 
April 77 
May 112 
June 100 
July | 92 
Auguſt 95 
September 99 
October 93 
November 95 
December 99 


Hence it appears, that April is the leaſt, and May the 

moſt fatal month in the year ; their proportion of mor- 

tality being nearly as 2 to 3; and that of the ſour ſeaſons 

of the year, moſt deaths happen in the ſpring ; that is, 

from the vernal equinox to the ſummer ſolſtice, 

Mr. Kerſeboom adds, that theſs provinces may raiſe 
| | 220,039 
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220,000 men able to bear arms, and ſeveral other cu- 
rious obſervations. 
His book is entitled, Verkandeling tot een proeve, om 
te weeten de probable Menigte des Volks in de Proventie 
van Holland en Weſtfriezlandt. Hague, 1738, 4to. 
Dr. Brakenridge has given an eſtimate of the number of 
porn in England, which he has formed from the num- 
r of houſes and the quantity of bread conſumed. Ac- 
cording to the former principle, he ſtates the number of 
houſes throughout England and Wales at 911,310, and 
allows ſix perſons, at an average, toa houſe, and thence 
computes the number of people to be about 6,257,418, 
or {x millions, all ages included. From a ſurvey of the 
window-lights, after the year 1950, the number of 
houſes charged to that tax in England and Wales appears 
to have been 690, oo; to which adding 200,009 cot- 
tages that pay nothing, the whole number appears to be 
$90,000 z and the number of people, allowing fix to a 
houſe, 5,340,000. Upon the latter principle, he eſti- 
mates the number of quarters of wheat conſumed at 
home to be 2,026,100; and allowing the quantity of a 
quarter for three perſons in a year, or ſeven ounces a day 
for each perſon, he concludes, that the number of peo- 
= is 6,078,300, or about fix millions. Of this num- 
er, according to Dr. Halley's rule, he ſuppoſes that 
there may be abont fifteen hundred thouſand men able 
to carry arms. The country, he ſuppoſes, is capable of 
ſupporting one-half more inhabitants, or nine millions; 
for, admitting Mr. Templeman's ſurvey, England con- 
tains 49.450 ſquare miles, that is, 31,648, oco acres, of 
which 25,300,000 acres are proper to be cultivated ; and 
allowing three acres, well manured, for the mainte- 
nance of one perſon, there will be maintenance in Eng- 
land for $8,430,0c0 people z to which the produce of 
filing being added, it will enable the country to ſupport 
nine millions. In Ireland, according to Mr. Templeman, 
there are 17,536,000 acres, of which, ſays Dr. Braken- 
ridge, 12,000,000 are capable of cultivation; and allow- 
ing ſour acrcs, at an average, to each perſon, and the 
number of inhabitants to be (at much too low an efli- 
mate) one million, Ireland could maintain two millions 
more people than it has now. In Scotland, containing 
a million and a half of people, and 17,728,0c0 acres of 
land, of which the good acres are 11,009,000, allowing 
five acres for each perſon, he ſuppoſes there may be pro- 
viſion for 2,200,C00 people, or for 700,000 more than 
there are at preſent. Hence he infers, that in both the 
Britiſh iſles, properly cultivated, there is a proviſion for 
fix millions of inhabitants beyond the number now ſup- 
ported in them. Extending his ſurvey to the whole globe, 
he ſuppoſes the whole ſurface to be to the quantity of 
land as 8 to 3, i. e. as 197,819,550, to 74,182,331 
ſquare miles; out of which, deducting one-third tor 
waſte ground, there will be 49,454,887 ſquare miles, or 
31,651,127,680 good acres. And ſtating the whole 
number of inhabitants on the globe to be 400,000,000 
there will be 79 good acres to each perſon. Phil. Tranſl. 
vol. xlix. art. 45. art. 113. 
For an account of the calculations of Dr. Price, a late 
well known and excellent writer on this ſubject, and far- 
ther particulars relating to the number of births and bu- 
rials, the proportion of males and females, &c. fee Ex- 


PECTATION of life, Max RIACGCER, MoRTaLITY, &c. 


PoLITICAL criticiſm. See CRITICISM. 

PoL1TICAL /iberty. See LIBERTY. | 

POLITICS, politicc, monty, from wok, civitas, ſtate, the 
firſt part of ceconomy, or ETHICS, conſiſting of the go- 
verning and regulating of ſtates, for the maintenance of 

tlie public ſafety, order, tranquility, and good morals. 
Lord Bacon divides politics into three parts, with regard 
to the three grand ends thereof, or the three offices in- 
cumbent on thoſe who have the adminiſtration; viz. the 
preſercation of the ſtate z the or 4 6, flouriſhing of 
the ſtate ; and the enlargement of its bounds. 
"The two firſt parts, he obſerves, are well handled by ſe- 
veral authors; but about the third there is a deep ſilence. 
He ranks this, therefore, among the number of the de- 
[idorata, and gives us a ſpecimen of an effay to ſupply it. 
We have ſeveral ſyſtems of politics by Ariſtotle, Machi- 
avel, Doria, Lipſius, &c. in which laſt there is nothing 
but particles and conjunctions of the author's own; the 
body of the book being all quotations. 

PoLiTiCs, academy of. Sce ACADEMY. 


Polt, or PoL icy. See PoLicy.. | 


POLIUM, poly, in Botany. See Mountain Po LR 
POLL, a term uſed in ancient writings for the head. 


'Fhe word is, doubtleſs, formed from pole; this part be- 


ing, as it were, the pole of the microcolm. 
Hence, to poll is o enter down the names of perſons who 
give their votes, or voices, at an election. 

Pol. I. deed. Sce DEED. 

POLLACK, in T,, a name which we give to two 
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different fiſh of the aſellus or gadus , 

ferent epithets of raw and ef rag e as x the dif. 

the ſame ſpecies that in ſome parts of En lang > black is 

the cole-fiſh, and is the aſellus niger of dan '3 called 
other is rom the whiting-pollack, and is the ofet The 
reſcens of Will j , gs 

, ey llughby and others; and the Cadus pollachin, 

Both theſe fiſh are, according to the new 1; 

of the genus of the gadi; br as the We Tem, 

their colours, black and green, are very little NS 

the colours being not perfect, permanent, or wks 15 

tedi has deviſed others for them, by which the * 

diſtinguiſhed at ſight from one another. The how, be 

lack, or cole-hſh, he diſtinguiſhes by the be 
gadus with three fins on the back, with no beard 5 - 

mouth, with the lower jaw longer than the u Re * 

the lateral line ſtraight. The other, or wry ones 

he diſtinguiſhes by the name of the gadus with Po. 
fins on the back, with no beard, with the bows * 
longer than the upper, and the lateral line any 
Theſe two kinds of pollack are by theſe names not ons 
diſtinguiſhed from one another, but from all the 2 
3 of the ſame genus, as the cod-fiſh, Sc. A 
The whiting pollact is common on many of our rock 
coaſts, and numbers of them are ſcen in ſummer ſport 
ing on the ſurface of the water, which are often * 
with a gooſe's feather fixed to the hook. They do not 
row to a large ſize, and ate a good fiſh for the table. 

P e 5s among Hunters, a ilag, or male deer, which 

as call its horns. 

POLLARD, or POLLENGER, in Agriculture, is applied to 
ſuch trees as have been frequently polled, or loppe1; by 
which they are contradiſtinguiſhed from timber-trees, * 

PoLLARD is a name given by ſome hiſtorians to a ſort of 
baſe money current at one time in Ireland, and called 
more uſually CROCARDS. 

Theſe were coins of France, and other nations, which 
paſſed in Ireland as pennies, though really not worth 
quite half ſo much. They were made of copper, with a 
very ſmall admixture of ſilver. 
It was in the reign of Edward T. appointed lord of that 
kingdom in the life-time of his ſather Henry III. that 
the uſe of falſe and counterſeit money of this kind was 
ſo extremely common in Ireland. While his father 
reigned in England this prince never extended his power 
ſo far as to ſet up any mint, or coin any money in lie- 
land; but at his acceſſion to the crown he ſound his trca- 

ſury empty, and the current coin of his kingdoms in a 

very bad condition; his abſence of near two years after 

his father's death having ſo encouraged the clippers and 
coiners of money, that little but clipped or counterſeit 
money of the kingdom was to be met with; and five or 

ſix different ſorts of baſe and mixed money had been im- 

ported privately, and uttered in England and Ireland 

as pennies, though they were not halt the value of the 
penny ſterling. 

"Theſe were the crocards and pollards, called alſo mitres 

lionines, reſaries, and by the like names, according to the 

things marked in the impreſſions. To remedy this evil, 
and reſtore the current coin of the kingdom to its ancient 
purity and value, this prince eſtabliſhed a certain fland 
ard ; and as the baſe money was an admixture of a very 
ſmall quantity of Glver, with a great deal of copper, he 
ordered that there ſhould be in every pound of money 
weighing twelve ounces, eleven ounces and two penny 
weight and a quarter of pure ſilver, and only ſcveatecu 
ence halfpenny farthing alloy. 

he ſaid pound to weigh twenty ſhillings and three pence 
in account; the ounce twenty pence, and the penn 
twenty-four grains and a half. According to this regu- 
lation, the money of Ireland was alſo ordered fo be 
made, and a new kind of money was fttuck there in the 
year 1279, under Stephen de Fulbourn, biſhop of Wa- 
terford, and lord deputy of Ireland. 'The pieces coined 
at this time in Ireland were groats, or four-pennic» hall- 
pence, and farthings ; and as theſe were the fame in ba“ 
lue, as to weight, with the Engliſh coins, they would FO 
equally in England and Ireland; and in the tw enty· nini 
: | i at is, in 1300, 

year of the reign of the ſame prince, that is, 

the crocards, pollards, and other baſe money, Were 2 

cried; and it was made death, with conſiſcation of goods 

to import any of them. TL” 

By this means the circulation of the baſe and mixed mo- 

. w tur- 

ney was in a great meaſure ſtopped, and four n 0 1 

naces were erected in the mint of Dublin, to fupp') * 


ney ; and Al- 
great demand that there was for good 2 5 of the 


er from 
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with ſix croſſes, ſor halfpence ; and two piles . croſſcs, 
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dolles, for farthings. In the old way of coining with 


inds of punchions were in uſe, the one called the 
2 was engraved the head of the prince; 
and this was ſo called, anc 
the figure ſtruck on this fide of coins inſtead of the head 
of the prince: the other, called the pile, contained the 
or ſome other figure, to be ſtruck with an inſcrip- 
tion on the back, or reverſe of the coins. The pennies 
and halfpence ſtruck in this wb reign, have the king's 
head in a triangle full-faced. 'The beſt preſerved of them, 
nd at oy time, . 1 you * I 
ha nce from ten grains en and a half. 
Na are fo ſcarce, that it is very rare to meet 
with one in the collections of the moſt curious. Simon's 
ig. of Iriſh Coins, p. 15. 

Rope in Iehehyology, a local name for the young and 
{mall fiſh of the cole-fiſh, or rawling-POLLACK kind. 
It is uſed in Cornwall, &c. 

POLLEN, in Botany. See FARINA fecundans. 

PoLLEN thuris, in the Materia Medica, a term uſed by 
the Latin writers to expreſs the manna thuris, or manna 
ſibanotis, of the Greeks, but that very improperly; for 
the word pollen thuris properly ſignifies the fraukincenſe 
reduced to a powder; but this was not what the ancient 
Greeks called manna thuris, but the ſmall fragments 
which were broken off from the large pieces, in the ga- 
thering or packing up. 

The 3 in medicine by the Greeks and Arabians 
was not formed into large flakes, as ours is; but was 
compoſed of ſmall ſragments or grains, and therefore 
they called by the ſame name the 2 2 7 ſrag- 
ments alſo of other things: it was thus that the broken 
frankincenſe was called manna thuris. 
This cuſtom of the times of ſaving all the fragments of 
this drug, made them collect even what was in ſo ſmall 
pieces as to reſemble powder; but this, though mixed 
with the reſt, was not properly the manna thuris. This 
e occaſion to the adulterating this commodity, and 
Dioſcorides tells us, that even in his time they had 
learned the trick of putting the powder of the reſin of 
the pine tree among it; and this growing worſe and 
worſe, they at laſt diſcarded it, and would purchaſe only 
the fragments without the powder. Theſe fragments 
they called thus minutum, to diſtinguiſh them from what 
was then called manna thuris, though improperly, and 
which was the adulterated maſs of reſin and fragments 
of olibanum. 

POLLEX, in Anatomy, denotes either the thumb, or great 
toc, according as either manus, or pedis, is added to it. 

POLLICIPES, the toe-/hell, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 
of a genus of ſhells, the characters of which are the ſe: 
they are multivalve flat ſhells, of a triangular figure, each 
being compoſed of ſeveral laminz, which end in a tharp 
point. lan r 33 and wm e ws 2 
a great number of hairs. e have only one known ſpe- 
2 5 22 genus, and this always found in large cluſters. 
ee Tab. of Shells, NY 27. 

POLLICIS 4 See fp DUCT,OR-. 

PoLLicts adducter. See ADDUCTOR. | 

Extenſor PoLL1c1s brevis, and longus. See EXTENSOR. 

Flexir POLL1cts brevis, and longus. See FLEXOR, 

POLLINCTORES, among the Ancients, an appellation 
given to thoſe who waſhed and anointed the dead. 

POLLINCTURA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 

the embalming dead bodies. 
LLING, in Gardening, the operation of diſperſing the 
worm-caſts all over the walks, with long aſh-poles : this, 
beſides deſtroying worm-caſts, is very beneficial to the 
grals of the walks. See Tra yaa . 

POLLUCTUM, among the Romans, a feaſt kept in ho- 
nour of Jupiter Dapalis, Hercules, &c. at which ſacri- 
hces were offered to the gods. 

POLL.MONEY, or capitation, a tax impoſed by authority 
of parliament, on the perſon, or head, either on all in- 
ilerently, or according to ſome known mark of diſtine- 
don; as quality, calling, &c. A 
Thus, by the ſtatute 18 Car. II. every ſubject in the king- 
2 was aſſeſſed by the Head, or poll, according to his 

greez every duke 100. marquis 80. baronet Jov. 
=O 206 elquire 10/. &c. Ow lingle private per- 

1 127&, . | 
This was no new tax, as appears by former acts of par- 
ment; particularly that anno 1 380, where, guilibet tam 
ugatus quam ſolutus, utrinſque ſexus, pro Capite ſus 
ſaldere cogebatur. Walling. 

anden, in his Remains of Coins, ſays, there was an- 
ciently a perſonal tribute, called capitatio, or poll-/alver, 

Wpoled on the poll,*or perſon, of every one; on women 


from the age of 12 years, and on men from 1 

4: 
dLLUTIO , belle che act of profaning a temple, or 
other holy place. 


Vor, MI. Ne 276, 


the hammer, before the mill and ſcrew were invented; | 


cauſe anciently a croſs was: 
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The Romaniſts hold a church to be polluted by the effu- 

lion of blood, or of ſeed, therein; and require its being 

conſecrated anew. 

The Jews were held polluted by the touching of a dead 

body, or of the menſes of women; and were to be pu- 

rified in form. See the laws hereof in Leviticus. 

The Indians are ſo ſuperſtitious on the head of pollution, 

that they break all the veſſels which thoſe of another re- 

ligion have drank out of, or even only touched; and 

Crain all the water out of a pond a ſtranger has bathed 
in. | 

POLLUTION, or Se/f-POLLUTION, is alſo uſed for the 
abuſing or defiling of one's own body, by means of laſ- 
civious frictions and titillations, raiſed by art, to ptoduce 
emiſſion. 
We read in Scripture; that Onan, and, as ſome critics 
alſo think, Er, were ſeverely puniſhed for having polluted 
themſelves by ſpilling their ſeed on the ground z whence 
the crime has been denominated, by e, ONANIA. 
Of pollutions, ſome are voluntary, others involuntary, and 
nofturnal. ny 

PoLLuT1oN, pollutio nefurna, in Midicine, the name of a 
diſeaſe, which conſiſts in an involuhtary emiſſion of the 
ſeed in the night, in time of ſleep This, in different 


perſons, 3 rent in degree ;\ſome being affected 
with. it o nce in a Week, a forthight, three weeks, 


The perſons moſt ſubject to this axe young men of a ſan- 
guineous temperament, and whb feed high, and lead a 
ſedentary life. When this happens to a perſon but once 
in a fortnight, or a month, it is of no great conſequence 
but when it happens almoſt every night, it greatly in- 
jures the health; the patients look pale and ſickly. In 
ſome the eyes become weak and inflamed ; ſometimes 
they are affected with violent defluxions, and uſually, at 
_ are circled round with a livid appearance of the 
in. 
The diſtemper is to be cured rather by a change of life 


than by medicines. When it has taken its riſe from high. 


diet and a ſedentary life, a coarſer food, and the uſe of 
exerciſe, will generally cure it ; but if any medicines are 
to he given, nitre alone will do more than almolt all the 
reſt. This may be taken in large doſes, a ſeruple at a 
time, with very little liquid with it, and muſt be conti- 
nued for ſome time at night going to reſt. The root of 
the water-lily is greatly recommended by ſome in this 
caſe ; and by others, the ſeeds of the agnus caſtus; but 
it is uy doubtful, whether they have either of them any 
elect. 2 7 

Perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe muſt never take any ſtimu- 
lating purges, and muſt avoid, as much as poſſible, all 
violent paſſions of the mind; and though exerciſe is re- 
commended in moderation, yet if this be too violent, it 
will rather increaſe the diſorder than do any thing to- 
wards its cure. 

The Romiſh church puts up prayers in the cloſe of the 
evening ofhce, to be preſerved from nocturnal pollutians. 
POLLUX, in 4/ronomy, the hind twin, or the poſterior 

part of the conſtellation Ge Mint. 

POLLUX is alſo a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in the 
conſtellation GEMINI, or the Twins. 

PoLLUX is alſo uſed in Afeteorology. See Cas rok. 

Porrux, in Mytbology, the name of a demi-god, ſup- 

- poſed to be the ſon of Jupiter and Leda, who had a tem- 
ple in the city of Teraphne, in Laconia, where was alſo a 
facred fountain, called Polydocea, or the fountain of 
Pollux. 

POLPHOS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a bull 
or bulbous root. 

POLPOCH, in Zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent ſaid to be 
found in Jucatan, a country bordering upon New Spaiu, 
It can bite with the mouth, and ſting with the tail. 

POLTROON, or PoLTRoN, a coward, or daſtard, want- 
ing courage to perform any thing great or noble. 

The word we borrow from the French, who, according 
to Salmaſius, derive it d pollice truntate; becauſe, anci- 
ently, thoſe who would avoid going to the wars, cut off 
theic thumbs. | 

But Menage, with more probability, derives it from the 
Italian po/trone, and that from po/tro, a bed; becauſe ti- 
morous, puſillanimous people uſually take pleaſure in ly- 
ing a-bed. He adds, that the Italian po/tro, is again de- 
rived from the German poe!/ter, a pillow, or cuſhien. 
Others chooſe to derive the word from the Italian pe, 
colt; becauſe of that creature's readineſs to run away. 

PoLTRooN, in Falconry, is a name given to a bird of prey 

When the nails and talons of his hind toes are cut oil, 
wherein his chief ſorce and armour lay; in order to in- 
timidate him, and prevent his flying at great game. 


POLVERINE, the calcined aſhes of a plant; a ſubſtance 


of the nature of our pot-aſhes, or peatl-athes. 
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It is brought from the Levant and Syria; but in the 
glaſs trade, though it be of the nature of the other aſhes 
they uſe, it is always to be preferred to any other. The 
barilla, or pot-aſhes of Spain, yield more pure ſalt than 
the polverine of the Levant, but the ny made with it 
has always ſome tinge of bluiſhneſs : that made with the 
polverine is ever perfectly white, and this is the ſubſtance 

that ought always to de uſed for the fineſt cryſtal. See 
G1.Aass. 

POLY ACOUSTICS, compounded of mov, much, and 
axuw, I hear, inſtruments contrived to multiply ſounds ; 
as multiplying-glaſſes, or polyſcopes, do the images of 
objects. See PHoxics. 

POLY ADELPHIA, in Botany, the eighteenth claſs of 
plants, whoſe ſtamina are formed into three or more ſe- 
parate bodies, comprehending four orders, viz. pentandria, 
dodecandria, icoſandria, and polyandria, having reſpective- 
ly, five, twelve, and twenty, and many in each ſet or 
body. See FRUCTIFICAT1ON, and ORDER, 

POLY ANDRIA, in Botany, the thirteenth claſs of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and a 2 number of ſta- 
mina, or male parts, in each; comprehending ſeven or- 
ders, viz. monogynia, digynia, trigyma, tetragynia, penta- 
gynia, hexagynia, and polygynia, diſtinguiſhed by — 
one, and three ſtyles. See FRUCTIFICATION, an 
ORDER. 

POLY ANTHEA, a collection of common-places in alpha- 
betical order; of great ſervice to orators, preachers, &c. 
of the lower claſs. 

The word is formed from the Greek moxug, much, and 
av$g, flower z and is much of the ſame ſignificancy with 
anthology, or Forilege. 

The firſt author of the po/yanthea was Dominic Nanni de 
Mirabellio, whoſe labour hi been improved on by Barth. 
Amantius, and Franc. Torſius; and fince theſe, by Joſ. 
Langius, under the title of Polyanthea nova, 1613. 

POLY ANTHEMUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the water-crowſoot, from its great number of 
flowers. 

POLY ANTHUS, or PoLYaxTHIUM, compounded of 
Toru, much, and arbog, flower, a garden flower, of the 
PRIMROSE kind. The word is alſo uſed, in general, to 
denote a plant which bears or produces ſeveral or many 
flowers. | 

POLYCARPON, in Botany, a genus of the triandria tri- 
gynia claſs : its characters are, that the calyx is five- 
lcaved, the petals are five in number, ſmall and ovated ; 


and the fruit is a ſingle-celled, three valved capſule. 


There is one ſpecies. 

POLYCEPHALON, mwoxuxepary, in Antiquity, a kind of 
poetry, for the nature and origin of which fee Mem. de 
P Acad. Roy. des Inſcrip. vol. xiv. 

POLYCOMBUS, in Botany, a nama given by Neophytus 
and others to the common KNOT-gra/s, more uſually 
called polyronum. 

'The name ps/ycombus is formed of the Greek Tov, many, 
and xow3%;, a j9int; and as it is uſually applicable to this, 
and all the other jointed plants, it is uſed by ſome for the 
name of the ſeveral ſpecies of equiſetum, or horſetail, 
as the word polygonum 1s. 

Neophytus deſcribes one ſpecies of this, which he ſays is 
called oreon, from its growing in mountainous places. 
This, he fays, looks like a young reed, and has ſeveral 
joints in the main ſtalk, which are received into one an- 
other as ſo many cups or boxes : he adds, that the leaves 
are like thoſe of the pine-tree. What he calls the leaves, 
are probably the tender branches; and then this deſcrip- 
tion will agree very well with our great marſh horſetail, 
which grows in wet places in mountainous countries, and 
about the ſprings in our hills. 'This is the horſetail to 
which the greateſt virtues are attributed by this author ; 
but the whole account of the hippuris, polygonum, and 
equiſetum, is ſo conſuſed, that there is little to be learnt 
from what the ancients ſay of them, without repeating 
the trials of their virtues. 

POLYCHREST, @0xvxenrc;, compounded of woxug, much, 
and xerreg, rfeful, in Pharmacy, a medicine that ſerves 
for many uſes, or that cures many diſeaſes. 

PoLYCcHREST, ſal. See SAL-Polychreſt. 

POLY ENEMUM, in Botany, a genus of the triandria mono- 
gynia claſs: its characters are, that the calyx is three- 
leaved ; the petals are five, and caliciform ; and the fruit 
contains a ſingle ſeed almoſt naked. There is one ſpecies. 

POLY CRO'TA, in the Naval Architecture of the Ancients, 
a word uſed to expreſs ſuch of their gallies as had three, 
four, five, or more tiers of 1owers, ſeated at different 
heights 3 they were diſtinguiſhed by this term from the 
monocrota, or thoſe which had only ſingle rows of oars, 

The number of rows of rowers in the polycrete gallies 
has given occaſion to ſome to ſuppoſe thole veſſels of ſuch 
1 height from the water as is Pence credible z we have, 
however, no warrant for this, but the commentators 
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POLY GALA, mi/kwort, in Botany. 
POLYGAMIA, in Botany, the twenty-third claſs of plants, 


POLYGAMY, Hv, formed from 79% multus; 
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have given occaſion to the opinion, from thei 


been able to ſtow the rowers in leſs r 


ſured the height of the veſſel by thei 5 
ſort of architect err Own ſkill 


he doings _—_ 3 another _ 
under the ſeat of the rower who fits n 
by which means three lateral rowers, 9 him, 
— 3 * 14 reckoning, would require gen 
cet and a I laced in the hei 
and a half. 7 © height of feren feet 
By the ſecond invention, he finds out f 
veſſel for almoſt half the number of a the 
as on the ſides of the aforeſaid rowers, he Places rms 
in the middle of the ſhip, upon tranſtra or an 
which he imagines thruſt out their oars under the I; 
of the lateral rowers ; by this contrivance he 
no leſs than nine feet in the height of a quinqueremi 
The different ſeries of rowers were called by different 
names; the thalamite were thoſe who ſat in the owe 
row; the zygite were thoſe who ſat in the tranſtra 0 
croſs ſeats ; and the thranitæ thoſe who ſat uppermoſi of 
= in the veſſel, 
The moſt ſurpriſing account of a polycrete veſſel 
the — — ſaid to have Goa built by Philos 
ter, of forty tiers of rowers. The next to this is that of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, which is ſaid to have had thirt 
tiers; and in theſe: there ſat more than three thouſans 
rowers. It has been diſputed by many, whether ſuch 
immenſe veſſels as theſe were ever built, or ever could 
be uſed, if built, The monſtrous height they have been 
calculated to be of, according to the ſchemes of the ge- 
nerality of commentators, has rendered it incredible that 
there were ever any ſuch ; but Meibomius has found our 
ſuch convenient ways of placing the rowers in them, and 
has taken off ſo great a part of this imaginary height 
neceſſary in them, that he is clearly of opinion, that there 
were ſuch veſſels actually built and uſed. 
The triremis, according to the computation of this author, 
contained two hundred men ; of which one hundred and 
eighty were rowers, and the reſt were maciners : ſo that 
the Athenian fleet, of which Conon was commander, 
conſiſting of one hundred and eighty triremes, had in it 
fix and thirty thouſand men. The quinqueremis of theſe 
times contained four hundred and twenty men, three 
hundred of whom were rowers, and the reſt ſoldiers; {6 
that there are three ſtupendous things to be obſerved in 
regard to the Roman fleet at Meſſina and the Carthaginian 
at Lilybzum : one is, that the former conſiſted of three 
hundred and thirty and the latter of three hundred and 
fifty veſſels, molt of which were quinqueremes, which, ac- 
cording to the moſt accurate computation, were a hun- 
dred and fifty fect long; the number of men they con- 
tained was, in the Roman, one hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand, and, in the Carthaginian, one hundred and fifty 
thouſand. The apparatus and proviſions neceſſary for 
ſuch a numerous bott, are wonderful in theſe early days 
of ſhipping, and the accounts would be doubted, were 
they not given by one of the beſt of hiſtorians, Polybius, 
who wonders, as indeed he very well may, at ſuch an 
amazing equipage for ſea ſervice at ſuch a time. 
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has gai ned 


POLYEDR See POLYHEDRON. 
POLYEIDA ſphragis, tlie name of a ſort of troches 0r 
paſtils greatly uſed among the ancients. They 2 
of each five 


of alum, four drachms; myrrh and alocs, 
drachms; pomegranate-peel, and bull's gall, of each bx 
drachms: all which were rubbed to hne powder, and 
made into troches with the bull's gall, mixed with a ſuſh- 


cient quantity of the moſt auſtere wine. 
Sec M1L K-wort- 


comprehending three orders, viz. monoecia, or ſuch plants 


as have the polygamy on the ſame plant, % having 
the polygamy on two diſtinct plants, and rige, f 
the polygamy on three diſtinct plants. Sce FrUCTIE 
CATION and ORDER. P 
an 
yawn, uxor, wiſe; a plurality of wives, or hulbands, e 
by the ſame man, or woman, at the fame time. 1 
1 is prohibited among Chriſtians 3 but it _ 
lowed among the Jews; as it is ſtill among _ _ 
metans ; and under all the religions that have 0' tained 
in Aſia. In the kingdoms of Boutan and Thibet, Fir 
amy is at this time almoſt general z one wite y J 
Kal all the males of a whole family, without being 
cauſe of any uncommon diſunionor jealouſy _ 1 kt 
MajorGraunt obſerves, that the males and females br os : 
into the world are nearly on 4 balance, only abating 


b " FA tor the 
| ly "IK $, to make up ,. 
little exceſs on the fide of the males, extraordinary 
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extraordinary expence thereof in war, and at ſea : whence 
it evidently follows, that nature only intends one wife, or 
one huſband, for the ſame perſon 3 ſince, if they have 
more, ſome others muſt go without any at all. See 
MARRIAGE. | 
Hence he concludes, that the Chriſtian law, which pro- 
hibits polygamy, is more] agreeable to the law of nature 
than the Mahometan; and we may add, than the Jewiſh 
law, which 1 y. : : 
Dr. Percival, Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvi. part i. p. 163. has 
very juſtly obſerved, that the practice is brutal, deſtructive 
to friendſhip and moral ſentiment, inconſiſtent with 
one great end of e . the education of children, and 
ſubverſive of the natural rights of more than half of the 
ſpecies : beſides, it is injurious to population, and, there- 
fore, can never be countenanced or allowed in a well 
ulated ſtate; for, though the number of females in 
the world may conſiderably exceed the number of males, 
yet there are more men capable of propagating their ſpe- 
cies than women capable of bearing children : and it is 
4 well known fact, that Armenia, in which a plurality of 
wives is not allowed, abounds more with inhabitants than 
any other province of the Turkiſh empire. 
Yet Selden has proved, in his Uxor Hebraica, that plu- 
rality of wives was allowed of, not only among the He- 
brews, but alſo among all other nations, and in all ages. 
It is true, the ancient Romans were more ſevere in their 
morals, and never practiſed it, though it was not forbid 
among them : and Mark Antony is mentioned as the firſt 
who took the liberty of having two wives. 
From that time it became pretty frequent in the empire, 
till the reigns of Theodoſius, Honorius, and Arcadius, 
who firſt prohibited it by expreſs law in 393. After this 
the emperor Valentinian, * an edict, permitted all the 
ſubjects of the empire, if they pleaſed, to marry ſeveral 
wives : nor does it appear, from the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
of thoſe times, that the biſhops made any oppoſition to 
this introduction of polygamy. In effect, there are ſome 
even among the Chriſtian caſuiſts, who do not look on 
polygamy as in itſelf criminal. Jurieu obſerves, that the 
prohibition of po/ygamyis a poſitive law ; but from which 
a man may be exempted by ſovereign neceſſity. Baillet 
adds, that the example of the patriarchs is a very power- 
ful argument in favour of polygamy. 
It has been much diſputed among the doctors of the civil 
law, whether polygamy be adultery. In the Roman law 
it is called STUPRUM, and puniſhed as ſuch, that is, in 
ſome caſes, capitally. But a ſmaller puniſhment is more 
conſiſtent with the Jewiſh law, wherein the prohibition 
of adultery is perpetual, but that of polygamy temporary 
only. See Selden, lib. i. cap. 9. de Uxore Hebraica. 
In Germany, Holland, and Spain, this offence is diffe- 
rently puniſhed, By a conſtitution of Charles V. it was 
a capital crime. By the laws of ancient and modern 
Sweden, it is puniſhed with death. In Scotland it is 
puniſhed as perjury. 
In England it is enacted by ſtatute 1 Jac. I. cap. 11. that, 
if 77 perſon, being married, do afterwards marry again, 
the former huſband or wife being alive, it is felony, but 
within the benefit of clergy. The firſt wife in thus caſe 
ſhall not be admitted as an evidence againſt her huſband, 
becauſe ſhe is the true wife; but the — may, for ſhe 
15 indeed no wife at all; and ſo vice verſa, of a ſecond 
huſband. This act makes an exception to five caſes, in 
which ſuch ſecond marriage, though in the three firſt it 
s void, is, however, no "> ak 1. Where cither party 
hath been continually abroad for ſeven years, whether 
the party in England had notice of the other's being liv- 
mgor no. 2, Where cither of the parties hath been ab- 
{ent from the other ſeven years, within this kingdom, and 
the 2 party hath had no notice oſ the other's be- 
ing ahve within that time. 3. Where there is a divorce 
or ſeparation a menſa et thoro by ſentence in the cccleſiaſti- 
cal court. 4. Where the firll marriage is declared ab- 
lolutely void by any ſuch ſentence, and the parties looſed 
« Vinculo, Or, 5. Where either of the parties was un- 
der the age of conlent at the time of the firſt marriage; 
for in ſuch caſe the firſt marriage was voidable by the 
lilagreement of either party, which this ſecond marriage 
"ery clearly amounts to. But if at the age of conſent 
the parties had agreed to the marriage, which completes 
the contract, and is, indeed, the real marriage, and af- 
terwards one of them thould marry again, judge Black- 
tone apprehends that ſuch tecond marriage would be 
meer the reaſon and penalties of the act. Comment. 
IV. p. 164. 
Vernardus Ochinus, general of the order of Capuchins, 
and afterwards a proteſtant, publiſhed about the middle of 
the ſixteenth century, Dialogues in favour of pa/y;amy, 
which were anſwered by Theodore Beza. And about the 
concluſion of the laſt century we had at London an artful 
8 publiſhed in behalf of a plurality of wives, under 
g utle of Polygamia Lriumphatrix : the author whereof 
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aſſumes the name of Theophilus Aletheus ; but his true 
name was Lyſerus : he was a native of Saxony. It has 
n anſwered by ſeveral. | 
In the year 1780, the rev. Mr. Madan publiſhed a treatiſe, 
artfully vindicating and ſtrongly recommending polygamy, 
under the title of Thelyphthora ; or a Treatife on Female 
Ruin, in its Cauſes, Effects, Conſequences, Prevention, 
and Remedy, &c. Marriage, according to this writer, 
ſimply and wholly conſiſts in the act of perſonal union, 
or adus coitus. Adultery, he ſays, is never uſed in the 
ſacred writings but to denote the defilement of a betroth- 
ed or married woman, and to this ſenſe he reſtricts the 
uſe of the term; ſo that a married man, in his opinion, 
is no adulterer, if his commerce with the ſex be confined 
to ſingle women, who are under no obligations by 
eſpouſals or marriage to other men : but, on the other 
hand, the woman who ſhould dare to have even but once 
an intrigue with any other man beſides her huſband, (let 
him have as many wives as Solomon), would, 1% facto, 
be an adultereſs, and ought, together with her gallant, to 
be puniſhed with immediate death. This, he boldly ſays, 
is the law of God : and on this foundation he limits the 
privilege of po/ygamy to the man; in ſupport of which he 
refers to the polygamous connections of the patriarchs 
and ſaints of the Gld Teſtament, and infers the lawful- 
neſs of their practice from the bleſſings which attended 
it, and the laws which were inſtituted to regulate and 
ſuperintend it. He contends for ' the lawfulneſs of 
Chriſtians having, like the ancient Jews, more wives than 
one; and labours much to reconcile the genius of the 
evangelical diſpenſation to an arrangement of this ſort. 
With this view he aſſerts, that there is not one text in the 
New Teſtament that even hints at the criminality of a 
_ gre connection; and he would infer from St. 
ul's direction, that biſhops and deacons ſhould have 
but one wife, that it was lawful for laymen to have more. 
Chriſt, he ſays, was not the. giver of a new law ; but 
the buſineſs of marriage, polygamy, &c. had been ſettled 
before his appearance in the world, by an authority which 
could not be revoked. Beſides, this writer not only thinks 
polygamy lawful in a religious, but advantageous in a civil 
light, and highly politic in a domeſtic view. 
In defence of his notion of marriage, which, according 
to his account of it, conſiſts in the union of man and wo- 
man as one body, the effects of which in the fight of 
God no outward forms or ceremonies of man's invention 
can add to or detract from, he grounds his principal ar- 
gument on the Hebrew words made uſe of in Gen. ii. 
24. to expreſs the primitive inſtitution of marriage, viz. 
Me PAT rendered by the LXX Tgooxoaarbnoclai mp0; 
ru yuvaure avis, which tranſlation is adopted by the evan- 
uu (Matt. xix. 5.) with the omiſſion _—_ of the ſuper- 
uous propoſition (Tgo;) after the verb. ur tranſlation 
he fays—* ſhall cleave to his wife” doth not convey 
the idea of the Hebrew, which is literally, as Montanus 
renders the words, “ ſhall be joined or cemented in his 
woman, and they ſhall become (i. e. by this union) one 
fleſh.” But on this criticiſm, it is well remarked, that 
both the Hebrew and Greek terms mean ſimply and li- 
terally attachment or adherence ; and are evidently made 
uſe I in the ſacred writings to expreſs the whole ſcope of 
conjugal fidelity and duty, though he would reſtrain 
them to the groſſer part ot it. Sce Deut. iv. 4. Joſhua 
xxiii. 8. Acts v. 36. | 
With reſpect to the Moſaic law, for which Mr. Madan is 
a warm advocate, it was certainly a local and temporary 
inſtitution, adapted to the ends for which it was appoint- 
ed, and admirably calculated, in its relation to marriage, 
to maintain and perpetuate the ſeparation of the Jewiſh 
people from the Gentiles. In attempting to depreciate 
the outward forms of marriage, this writer would make 
his readers believe, that becauſe none are explicitly de- 
ſcribed, therefore none exiſted ; and, conſequently, that 
they are the ſuperiluous ordinances of human policy. 
But it is evident, from comparing Ruth iv. 10, 13. with 
Tobit vii. 13, 14. and from the caſe of Dinah, related 
Gen. ch. xxxiv. that ſome forms were deemed eſſential 
to an honourable alliance by the patriarchs and ſaints un- 
der the Old Teſtament, excluſive of the carnal know-- 
ledge of each other's perſons. It is alſo evident in the 
caſe of the woman of Samaria, whoſe connection with a 
man not her huſband, is mentioned in John iv. that ſome - 
thing beſides cohabitation is neceſlary to conſtitute mar- 
riage in the ſight voi God. | 
Having itated his notion of marriage, he urges, in defence 
of po.ygamy, that notwithitanding the ſeventh command- 
ment, it was allowed by God himſelf, who made laws for 
the regulation of it, wrought miracles in ſupport vi it by 
making the barren woman truitiul, and declared the iſſue 
legitimate to all intents and purpoſes. God's allowance 
of polygamy is argued from Exod. xxi. 10. and particularly 
from Deut. xxi. 15. which, he ſays, amounts to a de- 
monſtration. This paſſage, however, at the utmolt, only 
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preſuppoſes that the practice might have exiſtence among 
ſo hard-hearted and fickle a people as the Jews; and 
therefore wiſely provides againſt ſome of its more unjuſt 
and pernicious conſequences; ſuch as tended to affect 
the rights and privileges of heirſhip. Laws enacted to 
regulate it cannot be fairly urged in proof of its lawfulneſs 
on the author's own hypotheſis ; becauſe laws were alſo 


made to regulate divorce, which Mr. Madan condemn: | 


as abſolutely unlawful, except in caſes of adultery. Be- 
ſides, it is more probable, that the“ hated wife“ had 
been diſmiſſed by a bill of divorcement, than that ſhe 


was retained by her huſband : and moreover, it: 1s not | 


certain that the two wives, ſo far from living with the 
ſame huſband at the ſame time, might not be dead; for 
the words may be rendered thus © if there /houtd have 


been to a man two wives, &c.“ The words expreſling the | 


original inſtitution of marriage, Gen: 1i. 24. compared 
with Matt. xix. 4, 5, 8, afford inſuperable objections 


againſt Mr. Madan's doctrine of polyz amy. Sce alſo Lev. | 


xviii. 18. 1 Cor. vii. 2, &c. | 


If we appeal on this ſubject, from the authority of ſcrip- | 


ture to the writings of ſome of the earlieſt fathers in 
the Chriſtian church, there is not to be found the faintelt 
trace of any thing reſembling a teſtimony to the lawful- 
neſs of polygamy; on the contrary, many paſſages! occur, 
in which the practice of it is ſtrongly and explicitly con- 
demned. Sce Juſtin Martyr's Dial. with Trypho the Jew, 
Greek edit. by 'Thyrlby, fol p. 336, 423, 372. Clemens 
Alexandrin. Stromata, lib. iv. p. 312, 335, 336, edit. 
Heinſii, &c. Lug. Bat. fol. 1616. 

We ſhall cloſe this article with the words of an excellent 
anonymous writer, to whoſe critique on Mr. Madan's 


work we are indebted for the above remarks : in a word, | 


when we reflect, that the primitive inſtitution of marriage 
limited it to one man and one woman; that this inſtitu- 
tion was adhered to by Noah and his ſons, amidit the de- 
generacy of the age in which they lived, and in ſpite of the 
examplesof polygamy, which the accurſed race of Cain had 
introduced; when we conſider how very few, (compara- 
tively ſpeaking) the examples of this practice were among 
the faithful; how much it broughtits own puniſhment with 
it; and how dubious and equivocal thoſe paſſages are in 
which it appears to have the ſanction of divine approba- 


tion; when to theſe refletions we add another, reſpect- 


ing the limited views and temporary nature of the morc 
ancient diſpenſations and inftitutions of religion—how 
often the imperteCtions, and even vices of the patriarchs, 
and people of God, in old time, are recorded, without 
any expreis notification of their criminality—how much 
is ſaid to be commanded, which our reverence ſ6rthe holi- 
neſs of God and his law, will only ſuffer us to ſuppoſe, 
were, for wiſe ends, permitted—how frequently the 
mefſengers of God adapted themſelves to the genius of 
the people to whom they were ſent, and the circumſtances 
of the times in which they lived ;—above all, when we 
conſider the purity, equity, and benevolence of the 
Chriſtian law; the explicit declarations of our Lord, and 
his apoſtle St. Paul, reſpecting the inſtitution of mar- 
riage, its deſign and limitation ;—when we reſſect roo, 

on the teſtimony of the molt ancient fathers, who could 
not poſſibly be ignorant of the general and common 
practice of the apoſtolic church; and, finally, when to 
theſe conſiderations we add thoſe which are founded on 
Juſtice ro the female ſex, and all the regulations of do- 
meſtic ceconomy and national policy, we muſt wholly 
condemn the revival of po/ygamy ; and thus bear our ho- 
neſt teſtimony againſt the leading deſign of this danger- 
ous and ill-advited publication. Monthly Review, vol. 
Ixiit. p. 338. | 

PoLYGAMY is alſo uſed in the Canon Law, for a plurality 
of wives, though only had ſucceſſively, or one at a time; 
in the Romiſh church this Lifqualifics a man for the 
epiſcopate. See BIGAMx. 

POLYGLOTT, Ilawyrxerlyg, thus called from xo, and 
yaurla, tongue, language, among Divines and Critics, 
chiefly denotes a Bible printed in ſeveral languages. | 
The firſt Polyglott Bible is that of cardinal Ximenes, 
printed in 1515, at Alcala de Henares; and commonl 
called the Bible of Complutum, or the Complutenſian Bible; 
and contained in fix volumes. 

It contains the Hebrew text, the Chaldee paraphraſe on 
the Pentateuch, the Greek verſion of the LXX. and the 
ancient Latin verſion. | 
In this Polyglott there is no other Latin verſion ſrom the 
Hebrew, bebe this laſt; but there is added another li- 
teral one from the Greek Septuagint. 'The Greek text 
of the New 'Teſtament is here printed, without accents, 
to bring it nearer to the original of the apoſtles, or, at | 
leaſt, to the moſt ancient copies; whercin there are ao 
accents found. 

At the end is added an apparatus of grammars, diction- 
arics, and indices, or tables. The chief author, Ximenes 
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de Cineros, cardinal, and archbiſhop of To 1 
dedication to pope Leo X. obſerves, os it — 
to give the holy Scriptures in their originals, there — 
no tranſlation, how good ſoever, that can render t * 
perfectly. 
The ſecond Polyrlott, ealled the Biblia regia, is that of 
Philip II. printed by Plantin, at Antwerp, in 1571 b 
eight volumes, with a better paper and letter than * 
former, and the care of the edition impoſed on Ari . 
Montanus. | 2 
In this, beſides every thing in the Bible of Complutum 
there are added, the Chaldee paraphraſes on the reſt o 
the Old Teſtament, beſides the Pentateuch, with a Latin 
tranſlation of thoſe paraphtaſes. In this Pet is like. 
wiſe a very literal Latin verſion of the Hebrew text : 5 
. 5 lor 
the uſe of thoſe who have a mind to learn the Hebrew 
language. 
As to the New Teſtament, beſide the Greek and Latin 
of the Bible of Alcala, in this edition there is added an 
ancient Syriac verſion, both in Syriac and Hebrew cha. 
racters, with points, to facilitate the reading thereof to 
thoſe accuſtomed to read Hebrew. To the Syriac is 
likewiſe added a Latin one, compoſed by Guy le Ferre 
who had the care of the Syriac verſion of the New Tet. 
ment. 
Laſtly, in the Polyglott of Antwerp, is added a more 
copious apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, &c. than 
in that of Complutum ; with ſeveral little treatiſes, judged 
necefſary ſor clearing up the more difficult paſlages in 
the text. 
The third Polyglott is that of M. le Jay, printed at Paris 
in 1645, in ten volumes, which has this advantage cver 
that of Philip II. that it has the Syriac and Arabic ver- 
ſions of the Sid Teſtament, with Latin interpretatibns. 
In the Pentateuch it has likewiſe the Hebrew and Sama- 
ritan text; and the Samaritan verſion in Samaritan cha- 
racters. 
As to the New Teſtament, beſide every thing in the Pe- 
tyglott of Antwerp, here is added an Arabic tran{lation, 
with a Latin interpretation. But here are wanting the 
apparatus, and the grammars and dictionaries, which are 
both in the former Polyglotis; which renders this great 
work very imperfect. | 
The fourth Polyglott is that of London, printed in 1657, 
in fix volumes, called Walton's Polyg/ott, from the author 
of the edition, Dr. Brian Walton, afterwards biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 
This is, indeed, leſs magnificent than that of M. le Jay, 
with regard both to the ſize of the paper, and the beauty 
of the characters; but is, in all other reſpects, prefer- 
able ; being both much more ample and more commo- 
dious. | 
In this the Vulgate is printed according to the reviſed and 
corrected edition of Clement VIII. which is not done 
in that of Paris, where the Vulgate is printed as it ſtands 
in that of Antwerp, before that correction. 
This likewiſe contains an interlineary Latin verſion of 
the Hebrew rext ; whereas the Paris edition has no other 
Latin verſion from the Hebrew beſide the common Vul- 
gate: again, the Greek Septuagint printed in the . 
Zlott, is not the ſame with that printed in the Bible ol 
Complutum, which was retained in the editions of Ant- 
werp and Paris, but the Greek text of the edition of 
Rome. To which are added the various readings ot 
another very ancient 'Greek copy, called the Alexan- 
adrian, becauſe brought from Alexandria. 22 2 
The Latin verſion of the Greek of the Septuagint, 13 
that publiſhed by Flaminius Nobilius, by authority of 
pope Sixtus V. Add, that in this Polyglott are found 
ſome parts of the Bible in the Ethiopic and Perſian; no- 
thing whereof appears in any of the reſ. 0 
Laſtly, this edition has the advantage of preliminary di- 
courſes, called pro/cgomina, on the texts, both of the ori. 
ginals and verſions ; with a volume of various readings 
of all the diſterent editions. 2 | 
Dr. Edmund Caſtell, Arabic profeſſor at Cambridge, - 
1669, publiſhed a Lexicon Heptaglotton, for the - = 
Walton's Polyglott, in two volumes, folio. Sec the Fre 
face to this Polyg/ott. 
To the were the Polyg/otts may likewiſe be 2 
the two Pentateuchs, printed by the Jews of Con 3 
nople, in ſour languages; but all in Hebrew ee » 
In one of theſe Pentateuchs, printed in 1551, is foune is 
Hebrew text, in large characters; on one ſide 2 
the Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos, in middling * 
raclers; and, on the other ſide, a paraphrale mn 2 
ſian, compoſed by a Jew, one Jacob de Tous, 1 genres 
from the city where he lived. Beſide theſe three ces þ 
the Arabic paraphraſe of Saadias Gaon 1s oath 
ſmall characters, at the top of the pages; and at 
is added the commentary of Raſch. 1 
The other Polyg lore was printed at Conſtantinople 18 15 "i 
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in three columns like the former. The Hebrew text ol 
Ar 


the law is in the middle, a tranſlation into the vulg 
Greek on one fide, and a Spaniſh tranſlation on the other. 
Theſe verſions are both in Hebrew characters, with points 
to determine the pronunciation. At the top of the page 
i added the Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos, and at the 
bottom the commentaries of Raſch. 

To all theſe may be added, as a ſeventh Polyglott, the 
Pſalter publiſhed by Aug. Juſtinian, a Dominican, and 
biſhop of Nebio, at Genoa, 1515, containing the Hebrew, 
Greck, Arabic, and Chaldee, with Latin interpretations, 
and gloſſcs. . 1 gt eh 
There are alſo various other editions of the Bible, either 
in whole, or in part, which might be ranged under the 
article of Polyzlotts ; though they are not ſo denominated. 
guch are the Hexapla, and Ofapla, of Origen. 

And the Bible of Hutter, printed at Hamburgh in He- 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, German, Saxon, Italian, 
Trench, Sclavonic, Daniſh, &c. 

JLYGLOTTA avis, in Ornithology, the name of a bird 
deſcribed by Nieremberg, and which he ſays, he ſaw 
and heard, with admiration, ſinging in all tones. It is 
of the ſize of our ſtarling. 

Its back is brown, and its breaſt and belly white ; and 
near the neck and tail it 1s variegated with ſpots and 
freaks of white; its head has a ſtreak of white, which 
repreſents a ſort of crown of ſilver ; it is mightily eſteem- 
«, and kept in cages by the Spaniards, as infinitely ſu- 
perior to all other birds in melody; it feeds on almoſt 
any thing that is given it, and is moſt fond of the warmer 
climates; but endures the more temperate ones without 
harm. Ray. 

The ps/yg/ottos of Linnæus is a ſpecies of the TURDUs, 
Ge MocKk-bird, 

FOLYGON, Tony wag, formed from moxvg, many, and 
rena, angle, in Geometry, a multilateral figure, or a 
figure whoſe perimeter conſiſts of more than four ſides 
and angles. | 
If the ſides and angles be equal, the figure is called a 
regular polygon. For /imilar polygons, fee SIMILAR. 
Poligons are diſtinguiſhed according to the number of 
their ſides. Thoſe of five ſides are called pentagons ; 
thoſe of ſix, hexagons ; thoſe of ſeven, 'heptagons ; thoſe 
of eight, o7agons, &c. The particular properties, &c. 
of each whereof, ſee under its proper article, PENTA- 
Gon, HEXAGON, &c. 

Pol vdo, general properties of. Euclid demonſtrates 
theſe which follow: 1. That every polygon may be divid- 
ed into as many triangles as it hath ſides. 

This is done by aſſuming a point, as F (Tab. Geom. fig. 
8.) any where within the po/ygon, and thence drawing 
lines to every angle, Fa, F, Fc, F d, &c. 

2. The angles of any polygon, taken together, make twice 
as many right ones, abating four, as the figure hath ſides. 
Thus, if the pelygon hath f 

10; whence ſubtracting 4, there remains 6 right ones. 

3- Every polygon, circumſcribed about a circle, is equal 
to a rectangled triangle, one of whote legs is the radius of 
the circle, and the other the perimeter or ſum of all the 
ſides of the polygon. 

Hence, every regular polygon is equal to a rectangled 
triangle, one of whoſe legs is the perimeter of the polygon ; 
and the other, a perpendicular drawn from the centre to 
one of the ſides of the polygon. 

Hence alſo, every polygon, circumſcribed about a circle, 
is bigger than it; and avery polygon, inſcribed, is leſs 
than the circle, The ſame, likewiſe, appears hence, that the 
tung containing is ever greater than the thing contained. 
Hence, again, the perimeter of every polygon, circumlcrib- 
ed about a circle, is greater than the circumference of 
that circlez acd the perimeter of every polygon inſcribed, 
lets : whence it follows, that a circle is equal to a right- 
angled triangle, whoſe baſe is the circumference of the 
circle, and its height the radius; ſince this triangle is leſs 
than any polygon circumſcribed, and greater than any 
inſeribed. 

Nothing, therefore, is wanting to the quadrature of the 
circle, but to find a right line equal to the circumference 
of a circle, | 
OLYGON, to find the arca of a regular. Multiply a ſide 
of the polyron, as A B, by half the number of the ſides, 
© gr, the fide of a pentagon by 24. Again, multi- 
Ply the product by a perpendicular let fall from the cen- 
tre of the cireumſeribing circle to the fide A B;; the pro- 
duct is the area required. 


Thug, ſuppoſe AB 54; and half the number of ſides | 


233 the product or ſemiperimeter is 135. Suppoling 
then the perpendicular FH 29; the product of thete 
5 two 3915, is the area of the pentagon required. : 
*OLYGON, to find the area of an irregular, or trapezium. 
eſolve it into trian les; find the ſeveral areas ot the ſe- 
veral triangles, ſee alan. The ſum of theſe is the 
area of the polygon required. 


Ngo, to find the ſurh of all the angles in any. Multiply 
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ve ſides, the double of that is 
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the number of ſides by 180® : from the product ſubtrat 
3603 the remainder is the ſum required. 

hus in a pentagon, 180, being multiplied by 5, gives 
oo; whence ſubtracting 360, there remain 540; the ſum 
of the 7 of a pentagon. 
Hence, if the ſum found, be divided by the number of 
ſides, the quotient will be the angle of a regular polygon. 
Or, the ſum of the angles is more ſpeedily found . 
multiply 180 by a number leſs by two than the number of 
ſides of the polygon ; the product is the quantity of the 
angles required : thus, in a 3 180 being multi- 
plied by 3, a number leſs by two than that of its ſides, 
the product is 540, the quantity of angles as before. 
The following table exhibits the ſums of the angles in 
all rectilinear figures, from a triangle to a dodecagon 
and is of good uſe both for the deſcribing of regular 
figures, and for proving, whether or no the quantity of 
angles have been truly taken with an inſtrument. 


Num. Sum. Arg. of | Ang. at || Num. ] Sum. [Hug » of | Ang. at 
Sides. Ang. Reg. fige|the centre Sides. Ang. Reg. fie. br centre 
III. [180% 60 [120% P[VIII-h1089911359 459 
IV. 36090 99 IX. [1260 [140 40 

V. 540 [1:8 X. [1440 [144 36 

VI. 720 [120 ©) XI. [1620 [147 16/,#]32 43%] 
VII. oo 128 437/51 357% UXII. [18co 150 30 . 


This table is formed by dividing 360, the degrees in a 
circumference, by the number of the ſides in each pH 
gon; and the quotients are the angles at the centres; the 
angle at the centre ſubtracted from 180 leaves the angle 
at the circumference; and the ſum of the angles is had 
by doubling the number of ſides, ſubtracting 4 from the 
product, and multiplying the remainder by go. 

PoLyYGoN, to inſcribe a regular, in a circle. Divide 260 


the quantity of the angle EF D. Set of the angle at the 
centre, and apply the chord thereof, ED, to the periphery, 
as often is it will go. Thus will the po/ygcn be infcribed 
in the circle. | 
The reſolution of this problem, though it be mechani- 
cal, yet is not to be deſpiſed, becauſe both eaſy and uni- 
verſal. Euclid, indeed, gives us the conſtruction of the 
pentagon, decagon, and quindecagon; and other authors 
ive us thoſe of the heptagon, enneagon, and hendecagon; 
— they are far from geometrical ſtrictneſs. 
Renaldinus lays down a catholic rule for the deſcribing 
of all polygons, which many other geometricians have 
borrowed from him; but Wagnerus and Wolfius have 
both demonſtrated the falſity thereof, 

Pol yYGON, about a regular, to circumſcribe a circle : or, to 
circumſcribe a K PoLYGoN about a circle. Biſect two 
of the angles of the given po/ygon A and E, by the right 
lines AF and EF, concurring in F; and from the 

oint of concourſe with the radius E F deſcribe a circle. 
To circumſeribe a polygon, &c. divide 360 by the number 
of ſides required, to find eF 4; which ſet off from the 
centre F, and draw the line ed; on this conſtruct the 
polygon, as in the following problem. See Circu u- 
SCRIBING. 

Pol. vdo, on a given line ED to deſcribe any given regular. 
Find an angle of the po/ygon in the table; and in E ſet off 
an angle equal to it, Geng EA=ED. Throvgh the 
three points, AE I), deſcribe a circle, In this apply the 
given right line as oſten as it will go. Thus will the 
required figure be deſcribed. | 

Pol. YGON, to inſcribe or circumſcribe a regular, trigenemetri- 
cally. Find the fine of the arc produced by dividing the 
ſequiperipnery 180 by the number of ſides of the polygon : 
the double of this is the chord of the double are; and 

therefore the fide AE to be inſcribed in the circle. 

If then the radius of a circle, wherein, e. gr. a pentagon 

is to be inſcribed, be given in any certain meaſure, e. gr 


ſure by the rule of three thus : as radius 1000 1s to 1176 
ſo is 3450 to 4057, the fide of the pentagon. With the 
given radius, therefore, deſcribe a circle; and therein ſet 
off the ſide of the polveen as often as it will go; thus 
will a polygon be infcribed in the circle. a 
To fave the trouble of finding the ratio of the fide of 
the poly29n to radius, by the canon of fines ; we ſhall 
add a table expreſling the ſides of polygons in ſuch parts 
whereof radius contains 100000000, In practice, as 
many figures are cut off from the right hand, as the c:r- 
cumitances of the cafe render ncedleis. 


Numb. Quontity Numb: . Quantity 
Sides. Side. Sides. Sides 


— — —ʒ 


III. 17320508 | VIII.] 7653668 
IV. | 14142135 IX. 6840402 
V. 11755705 [X. 6180339 


VI. 10000000 | XL. $63465t 
VII. ] 8577674 | NU. | 5176380 
12 C PotyGoN 


by the number of ſides in the pelygen required, to find - 


245, the ſide of the pentagon is found in the fame mea 


es rn te. meme ß . 
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Pot. YGON, to deſcribe a regular, on given right line, ond 6 


to circumſeribe a circle abaut a given polygon, trigonometri- 
cally. 'Taking the ratio of the fide to the radius out of the 
table, find the radius in the ſame meaſure wherein the 
fide is given. For the ſide and radius being had, a poly- 
gen may be deſcribed by the laſt problem. And if with 
the interval of the radius, arcs be ſtruck from the two 

extremes of the given line, the point of interſection will 
be the centre of the circumſcribing circle. 

Pol rox, in Fertification, denotes the figure or perimeter 
of a fortreſs, or fortified place. See FOR TLFICATION. 

PoLYGoN, exterior, is a right line drawn from the vertex 
or point of a baſtion, to the. vertex or 8 of the next 
adjacent gas ION. Such is the line CF: Tab. Fortif. fig. 1. 

PoLYGoN, interior, is a right line drawn from the centre 
of one baſtion to the centre of another. Such is the 
line GH. 

PorYGcows, line of, is a line on the French ſectors, con- 
taining the homologous ſides of the firſt nine regular 
polygons inſcribed in the ſame circle, i. e. from an equi- 
lateral triangle to a dodecagon. See SECTOR. 

POLY GONAL column. See CoLUMN. 

Pol YGONAL number, in Algebra, is the ſum of a rank of 
numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from uni- 
ty: thus called, becauſe the units, of which it confiſts, 
may be ſo diſpoſed as to repreſent a figure of ſeveral 
equal ſides and angles. 

Polygenal numbers are divided, with reſpect to the eom- 
mon difference in the ſeries whence they proceed, or 
whoſe ſums they are, into triangular, which are thoſe 
whoſe difference of terms is 13 "quadrangulay or ſquare, 
where it is 2; pentagonal, where 3; hexagonal, where 4 
heptagonal, where 5 ; oftagonal, where 6, &e. 

They have their names from the geometrical figures, into 
which points correſponding totheir units may be diſpoſed; 
e. gr. three points, correſponding to the three units of a 
triangular number, may be diſpoſed into a triangle; and 
fo of the reſt. 

The geneſis of the ſeveral kinds of po/ygona! numbers 
from the ſeveral arithmetical progreſſions, may be con- 
ceived from the following examples: 


Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Jo 8 
© 21, 28, 


Triangular numbers I, 3, 6, 10, 15, 36 
Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15 
Square numbers 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64 
Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22 
Pentagonal numbers I, ©, 12, 22, 35, 51, 70, 92 
Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 5, 9, 18 17; N, 25, 29 
Hexagonal numbers 1, 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, 91, 120 


PoLYGONAL number, fide of a, is the number of terms of 
the arithmetical progreſſion that compoſe it: and the 
number of angles is that which ſhews how many angles 
that figure has, whence the polygonal number takes its 
name. 


The number of angles, therefore, in triangular numbers, 


is 3, in tetragonal 4, in pentagonal 5, &. Conſequent- 
ly the number of angles exceeds the common dilference 
of terms, by two. 


7o find a Pol. NAIL. number, the ſide and number of its | 


angles being given. The canon is this: the polyronal num- 
ber is the ſemi-difference of the factums of the ſquare of 
the (ide into the number of angles diminiſhed by two 
units; and of the ſide itſelf into the number of angles 
diminiſhed by ſour units. 
'Che ſums of polygonal numbers collected in the ſame 
manner as the polygonal numbers themſelves are, out of 
arithmetical progreſſions, are called pyramidal numbers. 
POLY GONA'TUM, in Botany. Sce LILY of the Valley. 
POLY GONIFOLIA of Dillenius, in Botany. See CoRRI 
GIOLA, | 
POLY GONOIDES, in Botany. See CALLIcoN uu. 
POLY GONUM, in Botany. See bree 
POLYGRAM, in Geometry, a figure conſiſling of many 
lines. | | 
POLY GRAPHY, PoLYGRAPHIA, or Po01,YGRAPHICE, 
formed from Toau, multum, and ypapn, [criptura, writings 
the art of writing in various unuſual manners or cyphers; 
a3 alſo the art of decyphering the ſame. 
The word is uſually confounded with STEGANOGR A+ 
PHY, and CRYPTOGRAPHY. 


'The ancients ſeem to have been very little acquainted |- 


with this art; nor is there any mark of their having gone 

beyond the Lacedæmonian SCYTAL A. 

Trithemius, Porta, Vigenere, and father Niceron, have 

written on the ſubject of polygraphy, or CIPHERS. 
POLY HEDRON, or PoLYEDRoN, Iloxuedpoy, formed from 

moxu, much, and 89a, feat, in Geometry, a body compre- 

hended under many rectilinear ſides or planes. 

il the tides of the polybedron be regular polygons, all ſimi- 

lar and equal ; the polyhedron becomes a regular body, 

and may be inſcribed in a ſphere ; that is, a ſphere may | 


PoLYHEDRON, gnomon:c, is a ſtone with 


PorynepRoON, or PoLYSCoOPE, in Optics, is a 


To make an anamorphoſis, or deformed image, which through a 


that intended to appear through the polyhedron. The 


be drawn round it, ſo that its ſurface , 
ſolid angles of the body. ſhall touch all the 
ſeveral 
d. Be, 


vhereon are projected various kinds of dials. D 
Of this kind that in the Privy-garden, London IAL, 
to ruin, was anciently the fineſt in the world. vo gone 


leds, conſiſting of ſeveral plain ſurfaces, diſpoſ aa 


convex form; popularly called a muLT; 
The phenomena of the polyhedron are a fo Be f 
ſeveral rays, as EF, AB, CD Taz. v. Optics k 1. If 
fall paralle] on the ſurface of a polybedron Kh 9) 
a par" after refraction. tres Dow 
then the polyhedron be ſuppoſed ar, LH 
will be as tangents — the Chica n 
F, B, and D; conſequently, rays falling on the ne 
— — 3 _ —— ſince the reſt are 
parallel to theſe, they will alſo mutually in 
ann in G. i - e n 
ence, if the eye be placed where parallel rays d 
m of the ſame object will be ated 8 i fill pe 
lel. from the ſeveral fides of the glaſs. Wheref 
fince the cryſtalline humour, by its convexity, unites pa” 
rallel rays, the rays will be united in as many different 
points of the retina, a, b, c, as the glaſs has ſides. 
Conſequently, the eye, through a polyhedron, ſees the oh. 
ject repeated as many times as there are ſides. And 
hence, ſince rays coming from remote objects are parallel; 
a remote object is ſeen as often repeated through a pohy 
hedron, as that has ſides. 
2. If rays AB, AC, AD (Ag. 92.) proceeding from x 
radiant point A, fall on ſeveral ſides of a regular polybe- 
dran; aſter refraction they will decuſſate in &, and pro- 
ceed on a little diverging. 
Hence, if the eye be placed where the rays coming from 
the ſeveral planes decuſiate, the rays will be propagated 
to it from the ſeveral planes a little diverging : i. e. as if 
— procceded from different points. But ſince the cry. 
ſtalline humour, by its convexity, collects rays from ſe- 
veral points into the ſame point ; the rays will be united 
in as many different points of the retina, a, C, c, as the 
glaſs has fidesz conſequently, the eye, being placed in 
the focus G, will ſee even a near object repeated as often 
through the po/yhedron, as that has ſides. 
Thus may the images of objects be multiplied in a came- 
ra obſcura, by placing a polyhedron at its aperture, aud 
adding a convex lens at a due diſtance from it. And it 
makes a very pleaſant appearance, if a priſm be applied 
ſo that the coloured rays of the fun refracted therefrom be 
received on the polyhedron : for by this means they will be 
thrown on a paper or wall near at hand in little Jucid 
1 much exceeding the brightheſs of any precious 
one; and in the focus of the polyhedron where the rays 
decuſſate (for in this experiment they are received on the 
convex fide) will be a ſtar of ſurpriſing luſtre. 
If images be painted in water-colours in the areolz or 
little ſquares of a polyhedron, and the glaſs applied to the 
aperture of a camera obſcuraz the ſun's rays, palling 
through it, will carry with them the images thereof, an 
project them on the oppoſite wall. 
This artifice bears a retemblance to that other, whereby 
an image on paper is projected on the camera; viz. by 
wetting the paper with oil, and {training it tight in a 
frame; then applying it to the aperture of the camera 
obſcura, ſo that the rays of a.candle may paſs through it 
upon the polyhedron. 
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PoLYHEDRON, or multiplying-glaſs, Hall appear regular 
and beautiful. At one end of 2 horizontal table erect 
another at right angles, whereon a figure may be deſign- 
ed; and on the other erect another, to ſerve as a fulcrum 
or ſupport, moveable on the horizontal one. To the ful- 
crum apply a plano-convex polyhedron, conſiſting, e. gt. 
of twenty-four plain triangles ; let the poſyhe:tron be fitted 
in a draw-tube, whereof that end towards the eye to 
have only a very ſmall aperture, and a little farther 0 
than the focus. Remove the fulcrum from the other per- 
pendicular table, till it be out of the diſtance of the focus: 
and that more, as the image is to be greater. Beſore the 
little aperture place a' lamp z and trace the luminous 
arcolæ projected from the ſides of the polyhedron, with 2 
black lead pencil, on the vertical plane, or a paper ap- 
lied thereon. a 
n the ſeveral areolæ, deſign the ſeveral parts of an image: 
in ſuch a manner as that, when joined together, they may 
make one whole, looking afreſh every now and then 
through the tube to guide, correct, &c. the colours, an 
to ſee that the ſeveral parts match aptly together. 
The intermediate ſpace fill up with any figures or deſigns 
at pleaſure, contriving it ſo, as that to the naked eye e 
whole may exhibit ſome appearance very different from 


POL 


now looking through the little apetture of the 


| among the areolz to exhibit one continued image, all the 


intermediate ones diſappearing. See ANAMoRynos1s. 
POLYHEDROUS figure, in Geometry, a ſolid contained 


POLYHISTOR is uſed for a perſon of great and various 
dition. See POLYMATHY, Le 
pOLYHYMNIA, in "Mythology, one of the nine Mvuses, 
diſtinguiſhed among authors and poets by holding ſome 
fringed inſtrument of muſic in her hands, and by mark- 
ing out what ſhe ſings with her hand. | 

POLYMATHY, PoLYMATHIA, Towuatia, from wen, 
multum; and parlaww, diſco, I learn, the knowledge 
many arts and ſciences; or an acquaintance with a great 
— of different ſubjects. 0 
Lipſius, Scaliger, Kircher, Petavius, Grotius, Salmaſius, 
Leibnitz, &c. were famous for 2 Among the 
ancients, ſuch as were eminent this way were called 

yhiſtores. F 
Polymathy is frequently little more than a confuſed hea 
of uſeleſs erudition, occafionally detailed, either perti- 
nently or impertinently, for parade. The genuine poly- 
mathy is an extenſive erudition, or a knowledge of a great 
number of things, well digeſted, and applied to the pur- 
poſe, and never but where they are neceſſary. 

POLY MNIA, in Botany, a genus of the Gelee polyga- 
nia neceſſaria claſs: its characters are, that the receptacle 
is chaffy, and that there is no down; the exterior calyx 
is compoſed of ſive leaves, and the interior of ten, with 
ſmall concave leaves. There are four ſpecies. 

POLY MORPHOS, variouſly ſhaped, an epithet often given 
to the os ſphenoides. 

POLYMYTHY, PorymyTrra, in Poetry, denotes a 
multiplicity of fables, in an epic or dramatic poem; in 
lieu of an unity, or a ſingle one. 3 
Polymythia is a great fault. It conſiſts in joining a num- 
ber of diſtin actions or fables into one complex body. 
Such a work Boſſu compares to the batrachomyomachia, 
or one of the fables of Aſop: and ſuch would be the 
idea of a Theſaid, an Heracleid, an Achilleid, or the 
like poems, which ſhould comprehend all the actions of 
thoſe heroes compared with the Iliad or Æneid. 

POLYNEMUS, finger-fi/h, in yen oy 6 a genus of the 
abdominales : its characters are, that the head is com- 
prefſed and ſquamoſe ; the beak is very obtuſe and pro- 
minent ; the gills conſiſt of five or ſeven rays; and there 
are ſeveral diſtin proceſſes or appendages placed with 
the pectoral fins. There are three ſpecies, one of which 
is the paradiſe-fiſh of Edwards. 

POLYNOMIAL, or multinomial roots, in Mathematics. 
See MULTINOMIAL, and RooT. 

To raiſe a polynomial to any given power, may be done 
by fir Iſaac Newton's B1NOMIAL theorem. Among 
other methods of demonſtrating this, we have one by 
Signor Caſtillioni in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“ 


46g. 

IOLYOPTRUM, formed from vou, much, many, and 
erna, I fee, in Optics, a glaſs through which objects 
appear multiplied, but diminiſhed. 

e polyoptrum differs both in ſtructure and phenomena 
from the common multiplying-glaſfes called polyhedra. 
orropTRUM, conſtrufion of the. In a glaſs, plain on both 
ldes, AB (Tab. V. Optics, fig. 93.) and about three 
lingers thick, cut out ſpherical ſegments, ſcarce a fifth 
part of a digit in diameter. 
if then the glaſs be removed from the eye, till you can 
take in all the cavities at one view, you will ſee the ſame 
object, as if through ſo many ſeveral concave glaſſes, as 
there are cavities, and all exceeding ſmall. 
Fit this, as an object-glaſs, in a tube AB C D, whoſe 
*perture A B is equal to the diameter of the glaſs, and 
he other CD is equal to that of an eye-glaſs, e. gr. 
aout a finger's breadth. The length of the tube A C is 
to be accommodated to the object and eye-glaſs, by trial. 
In CD fit a convex 47e l or in lieu thereof a me- 
alcus having the diſtance of its principal focus a little 
larger than the length of the tube; to that the point 
nom which the rays diverge after reſraction in the ob- 
|e(t-plaſs, may be in the focus. If then the eye be ap- 
plied near to the eye-glaſs, a ſingle object will be ſeen 

Pcated as often as there are cavities in the object-glaſs, 
oe il diminiſhed. - 5 | 
LYOSTEON, a name piven by authors to that part of 

0 foot which conſiſts of a great many bones. 

10 1290 PoLyyevs, in Zoology, a ſmall freſh water in- 
belon ing to the genus x HYDRA, in the claſs of 

5 order of zoophytes, in the Linnzan ſyſtem ; 

„when cut into a number of ſeparate pieces, be- 


_ wah or two ſo many diſtin and ſeparate ani- 


laing a he 


wor Ms, an 


ad and tail, and the other organs nece 


of 


| 


under, or conſiſting of many ſides. See PoLYntproON. | 


piece having the ſurpriſing property of in | 
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for life, and all the animal functions. See Tab, of Mis 
croſcoptcal Objects, claſs 1. 

The firſt diſcovery 6f this animal was owing to M. 
Leeuwenhock, who, in the year 1703, preſented to the 
Royal Society of London, a deſcription of it, and an 
account of its uncommon way of producing its young: 
but the diſcovery of its amazing property of reproducing 
the ſeveral organs from its various pieces, was not made 
till the year 1740, by M. Trembley, at the Hague. See 
Martyn's Abr. Phil. Tranſ. vol. ix. p. 17,&c. 

The production of its young is, indeed, different from 

e common courſe of nature in other animals: for the 

young one iſſues from the fide of its parent, in ſorm of a 
ſmall pimple or protuberance, which, lengthening and 
enlarging every hour, becomes, in about two days, a 
perfect animal, and drops from off its parent to ſhift for 
itſelf : but before it does this, it has often another grow- 
ing from its fide ; and ſometimes a third from it, even 
before the firſt is ſeparated from its parent. 

M 'Trembley obſerves, that there is no diſtinguiſhed 
were in the body of the polypus, by which the young are 
rought forth. He has ſeen ſome of them that have 
2 young ones from all the exterior parts of their 

ies. 

They breed quicker in hot than in cold weather; and 

what is very extraordinary is, that there never has yet 
been diſcovered among them any diſtinction of ſex, or ap- 

3 of copulation; every individual of the whole 
pecies being prolific, and that as much if kept ſeparate, 

as if ſuffered to live among others. | 
If the method of this little animal's producing its young 
be very amazing, its reproduCtion of the ſeveral parts, 
when cnt off, is much more ſo. The diſcovery of this 
was perfectly accidental; for M. Trembley, who had 
often met with the creature in'the water, and from its 
fixed reſidence in one place, and ſome other obſervations, 
not being able to determine whether it were an animal or 
a vegetable, made the trial by cutting it aſunder, when, 
to his amazement, he found, that in a few days each of 
thoſe pieces was become a perfect animal, the head part 
having ſhot forth a tail, and the tail a head. 
A thouſand other trials, by cutting the animal in different 
manners, firſt by M. Trembley, and afterwards, at his 
requeſt, by Monſ. Reaumur, and Bernard de Juſſieu, at 
Paris, and Mr. Folkes, Mr. Baker, and the other natu- 
raliſts in England, were the reſult of this ; and all ſuc- 
ceeded in the ſame manner by thoſe who repeated 
them. 
It is not eaſy to ſay what is the ſize of this creature ; for 
it can contract or extend its body at pleafure from the 
length of an inch or more, and the thickneſs of a hog's 
briſtle, to the ſhortneſs of a ſingle line, with a propor- 
tionable increaſe of thickneſs. Its body is round and tu- 
bular, at one end of which is the head, ſurrounded with 
fx, eight, ten, or more arms, with which it catches its 
prey; and at the other, the anus and tail, by which it 
fixes itlelf to any thing it pleaſes. 
There have been many different ſpecies of it diſcovered, 
the moſt elegant of which, the polype a panache, or plumed 
polype, of Mr. Trembley, ſeems much to reſemble the 
wheel-animal (ſo called from having the appearance of 
two wheels in its head) which Mr. LOTS ditco= 
vered, living in a ſheath or caſe, and affixed to the roots 
of duckweed. 
All the ſpecies are found in clear and ſlowly running wa- 
ters, adhering by the tail to ſticks, ſtones, and water- 
plants, and live on ſmall inſects. They are caſily kept 
alive a long time in glaſſes, often changing the water, 
keeping the glaſſes clean, and feeding them with a ſmall 
red worm, common in the mud of the Thames, or with 
other {ſmall inſects. 

The creature has its name from the Greek xh, many 

and Tz, a foot, ſignifying an animal with many feet; 

but a more appoſite one might eaſily have been invented, 
ſince it has in reality no feet at all. What were origi- 
inally taken for feet, are what have ſince been called its 
orns, and of late more properly its arms, their office 
being to catch its prey. 

This animal, repreſented: in the plate of Microſcopical 

Objects, &c. above referred to, is, firſt, of a worm- 

ſhaped figure, and of the ſame kind of tender ſubſtance 

with the horns of 2 common ſnail; it adheres by one 
end, like a ſucker, to water-plants and other ſubſtances ; 
the other end, which is the head, is ſurrounded by many 


arms or feeders, placed like rays round a centre; this 


centre is its mouth ; and with theſe tender arms, which 
are capable of great extenſion, it ſeizes minute worms, 
and various kinds of water inſets, and brings them to 
its mouth; and often ſwallows bodies larger Nin itſelf ; 
having a ſurpriſing property of extending its mouth wider, 
in proportion, than any other animal, After its food 
is digeſted in its ſtomach, it returns the remains 4 

an 3 
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animals upon which it feeds through its mouth again, 
having no other obſervable emunctory. In a few days 
there appear ſmall knobs or papillæ on its ſides : as theſe 
increaſe in length, little fibres are ſeen riſing out of the 
circumference of their heads, as in the parent animal 
which fibres they ſoon begin to uſe for the purpoſe of 
procuring nouriſhment, &c.. When theſe are arrived at 
mature ſize, they ſend out other young ones on their 
ſides in the fame manner; ſo that the animal branches 
out into a numerous offspring, growing out of one 
common parent, and united together and diſpoſed in 
the nranner repreſented in the plate. Each of theſe pro- 
vides nouriſhment not only for itſelf, but for the whole 
ſociety ; an increaſe of the bulk of one po/ype by its feed- 
ing, tending to an increaſe in the reſt. Thus a Pope of 
the freſh-water kind becomes like a plant branched out, 
or compoſed of many bodies, each of which has this 
ſingular characteriſtie, that if one of them be cut in two 
in the middle, the ſeparated part becomes a complete 
animal, and ſoon adhering to ſome fixed bafe, like the 
parent from which it was ſeparated, produces a circle of 
arms; a mouth is formed in the centre; it increaſes in 
bulk, emits a numerous progeny, and is, in every re- 
ſpect, as perfect an animal as that from which it was 
ſevsred. 
The ſeveral ſtrange properties recorded of this animal, 
though very ſurpriſing, are, however, none of them pe- 
culiar to it alone. The Surinam toad is well known to 
produce its young not in the ordinary way, but in cells 
upon its back. Mr. Sherwood has very lately diſcovered 
the ſmall eels in ſour paſte to be each, without exception, | 
full of living young ones. And as to the moſt amazing 
of all its properties, the reproduction of its parts, we | 
know the crab and lobſter, it a leg be broken off, always 
produce a new one: and M. Bonet, MI. Lyonet, Mon. 
de Reaumur, and Mr. Folkes, have all found, on experi- 
ment, that ſeveral earth and water worms have the ſame 
roperty, ſome of them even when cut into thirty pieces. 
he urtica marina, or ſea-nettle, has been alſo found to 
have the ſame : and the ſea ſtar-fiſh, of which the polype 


nn 
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is truly a ſpecies, though it had long eſcaped the ſearches | 


of the naturaliſts, was always well known by the fiſher- 
men to have it alſo. Sce REPRODUCTION. 
PoLYPE, cluſter, the name of a ſpecies of ſmall inſect of 


the polype kind, called by the French naturalifts polype en | 


bouquet. 
There is found on ſeveral of the water-plants, and on 
other ſubſtances, as ſticks, boards, and the like, acci- 
dentally fallen into the water, a whitiſh ſubſtance that at 
firſt ſight appears to be only a ſort of mouldineſs; but if 
the bodies on which this is found be put into a veſſel of 
clear water, and the matter examined with a magnifying 
glaſs, it is ſoon ſeen that this whitiſh ſubſtance is really 
a vaſt number of ſmall animals, which are almoſt conti- 
nually in motion. When this is brought before the mi- 
croſcope, the form and ſtructure of the creatures are very 
evidently diſtinguiſhed, and they are found to be minute 
roundiſh creatures, ſeverally affixed to the end of a ſort of 
ſtem or tail; and many of the ſtems are ſo interwoven 
and united together, that they form cluſfers, which have 
occaſioned the name of a cly/ter-polype to be given to the 
animal, though in itſelf it is really and properly ſingle 
from the beginning. There are ſeveral ſpecies of p/ype 
of this minute kind, that c/ufter themſelves in this man- 
ner together; and according to theſe and other circum- 
ſtances, the cluſſers are found larger or ſmaller, and more 
or leſs complex. 
The ſmaller clu/ters ſhould always be choſen for obſerva- 
tion, as in the larger the bodies of the ſeveral animals 
that compoſe them are apt to hide and obſcure one an- 
other; but the moſt beautiful and accurate of all obſer- 
vations is to be formed when they are ſingle, as they are 
ſometimes found; and this is the only opportunity of 
ſeeing diſtinctly in what manner the cluſters are formed. 
One of theſe ſingle animals is not in length above the 
two hundred and fortieth part of an inch, and is of a 
ſhape nearly reſembling that of a bell : the anterior part 
of this generally appears open when it preſents itſelf pro- 
perly; and the poſterior part is fixed to the ſtem or pedi- 
cle, by the other extremity of which the creature faſtens 
itſelf to any ſolid body that it meets with. The body is 
of a browniſh colour, except at the ſmaller end, which 
as well as the tail is whitifh and tranſparent; and when 
the anterior part is open, there may always be perceived 
about its edges, a very lively motion; and when the crea- 
ture preſents itſelf in a better manner, there may be 
ſcen on either ſide of the edges of the anterior part, 
ſomewhat reſembling the wheels of a mill, continually 
moving with great velocity. | 
Theſe creatures are able to contract their bodies, and 
often do it very ſuddenly, eſpecially if any thing diſturb 
the ſubſtance on which they are fixed: when they are 


| 


and recover their colour, they immediately begin to mul- 
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thus conttacted, the edges of their antes 
drawn juſt into their . and Y 
over, it is a very agreeable ſight to behold the; 

turning out again, and putting themſelves in m * Coges 
before. If the 13 of the anterior parts of the b. 2 
of theſe animals be ſtrictly obſerved while be any 
the water about them will be found to he full of cr. 
tremely minute round bodies, which are brou Tag ow 
ther by means of that motion, and ſerye 1 
for its ſood: theſe may be often ſeen going be 
the cavities of the body of the polype, and th l — 
ſuddenly, as if forcibly driven down; and when No, 
lowed roo voracioully, are often thrown up again 158 
obſervations are beſt made when a ſmall cen of " 
175 - are examined together. = 

theſe polypes are kept ſome time in the rai 

by degrees loſe their brown colour, and — 7 
and tranſparent throughout, except that a few ſpots fo 
duſky colour, remain in their bodies; but if, r this 
they arc removed into other water of the ſame kind with 
the firſt, but newly taken out of the ditch, they in a lite 
time recover their brown colour. When they — 
white, they plainly appear to be in a ſickly condition, 
and ceaſe to multiply; but when they have freſh Water 


or Patts are 
the fright is 


tiply again. 
Theſe creatures are not abſolutely and immoveably f xed 
to the bodies on which they are placed, but they can at 
pleaſure quit them and ſwim about: in this fwimmin 
ſtate they are always found ſingle and not in en 
and they do not then appear in the ſame fotm as when 
they are fixed and open at the anterior ends, When 
they have ſwam about is long as they pleaſe, they either 
return to their c/z/?ers from which they ſeparated them. 
ſelves, or aſſix cach lingly to any thing they meet with: 
and this is a circumſtance that merits to be careful; 
watched, becauſe it is by means of this that we fee in 
what manner the creature multiplics itſelf, and the 
cluſters are formed. 
As ſoon as a fingle animal of this kind is fixed to a flick, 
a ſtone, or any other ſubſtance, ir begins to lengthen its 
ſtem or tail, which, though very ſhort while ſwimming, 
and when firſt fixed, very ſoon becomes of its priſtine 
length while in the c/u/ter 3 and after this the creature 
begins immediately to multiply by the moſt amazing 
means in the world, that is, by ſplitting itſelf to pieces 
lengthways. The firſt motion towards this operation is 
the drawing in the lips or edges ; this is ſoon done, and 
the body then loſes its bell-like ſhape, and becomes round; 
the motion which was before perceived at the edges 
ceaſes, and there is only a ſlight tremulation to be ſcen 
within the body; after which the anterior part of ths 
body becomes flat and broad, and the whole body fhortens 
in proportion; and ſoon after this the whole body gra- 
dually ſplits itſelf regularly into two, from the centre 
of the anterior part to the centre of the hinder end, 
where it joins the tail or pedicle, and there ſoon 
appear two round and perfect bodies joined to that 
pedicle which before ſupported only one. The anterior 
parts of the two bodies ſoon begin to open, and gradually 
ſhew their edges, which perform the ſame motion the 
ſingle one did before. The motion is at firlt very flow, 
but it grows quicker by degrees as they open; and when 
they are perfectly expanded, it is as quick as it was in 
the orginal ſingle body: it is at this time that the two 
bodies may be eſteemed quite perfect. They are at gr 
indeed leſs than the original pe, from which they wer? 
formed, but they grow to the ſame ſize in a very Ute 
time: the whole operation of dividing itſelf, takes up the 
creature about an hour; but to form a true idea ot the 
manner in which it is performed, there muſt be man! 
obſervations made, and the creatures muſt be examined 
in all views and lights while about it. 
The lips of theſe polypes, when cloſely examined, appes 
to be compoſed of four or five traniparent bands, al ol 
which have an undulatory motion. And when the neu!, 
divided polype is but flow in its motions, it is eaty 70 Na 
cover that what afterwards appear to be like the wheels „ 
a mill, ape, in reality, only four or five oblong boar, 
reſembling a ſort of fingers which alternately bend don 5 
and extend themſelves every inſtant. hefe ate faſtenc 
to the bands of the lips on each ſide of the mouth 3 216 
# G 1 > of the 
when they are put into ſwift motion in the time * 
full growth and vigour of the animal, they are 10h n 
diſtinguiſhed, as to form, nor can their motion be 25 1 
wiſe diſcovered thau by its ſwiſtneſs, which makes 
reſemble the quick. turning of a wheel. ol this 
When the ſeparation of the body of à ſingle 77 11 bodies 
kind is complete, one ſees two regular aud pe * = tel 
adhering ſide by fide to the ſame pedicle, dut 10 Ache 
each of the new formed bodies begins to ſtew a T 


2 . , :, moderate 
of its own; theſe grow in à day's time te 9 "leogtb: 
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h, and unite at their bottoms to the end of what 


wy was the original ſingle pedicle of the body while 


but one 3 they grow to this in the manner of the branches 
owing to the trunk of a tre. £4 
fentj- ſour hours aſter the ſeparation of the original 
dody into two, theſe two begin to ſeparate themſelves in 
the fame manner, each into two again; and theſe, after 
a like time, again ſeparate : each of theſe ſeparated ani- 
mals has its own tail formed in a like period of time with 
the firſt ; and the conſequence is, that the firſt ſeparation 
ucing two, the ſecond gives four, the third eight, and 
the ſixth ſixty- ſour, the ſeventh one hundred and twen- 
icht, and ſo on; by which means a ſingle animal, in 
ty-eight, * : ung 
a very few days, forms out of itſelf, an immenſe cluſter, 
each animal of which is perfeQ in itſelf, and indepen- 
dent of all the reſt, and can, when it pleaſes, ſwim away 
and form a new cliſter. They will multiply as faſt in 
{aſs jars, as in their native free ſtate in the waters, and 
clufters of them, begun near one another, will often {gow 
in ſuch a manner as to form one complex c/u/ter of an 
inch diameter: from theſe ſeveral c/u/ers there detach 
themſelves ſingle polypes from time to time, which go off, 
and, faſtening themſelves to other bodies, become the 
authors of new progenies. 
The original branch or ſtem of the firſt po/ype remains 
always in the centre of the cluſler; but it is of no uſe, 
never aſterwards having any body fixed to it. 
There are, beſide this ſpecies here deſcribed, four other 
known kinds of polypes, which divide themſelves in the 
ſame manner by ſplitting into two lengthwiſe : thoſe 
which come neareſt to the firſt are ſlenderer, and their 
ſtems are more tranſparent. They are of a bluiſh co- 
jour, when many of them are ſeen together, and their 
ems or tails very aptly reſemble ſpun glaſs. When this 
ſpecies is perfectly formed, the motion of its lips is leſs 
diſtin than in the other; but it may be diſcovered in 
the ſame manner while they are — ſeparated, and 
are but growing toward perfection, when it gradually 
becomes leſs and leſs diſtinct. 
Another ſpecies of theſe polypes is ſmaller than the laſt, 
but more open at the mouth and deeper holiowed; and 
theſe are particularly diſtinguiſhed from all the others, 
by having a motion in their ſtems and branches, which 
all the others want. The items draw themſelves up, and 
ſhorten all at once into the appearance of a ſpiral ſcrew, 
and in a moment can dart themſelves ſtraight out to their 
full length again. All theſe multiply very ſpeedily, bur 
they have all enemies that deſtroy them in a very terrible 
manner, whole cluſters making but fingle mouthfuls. 
The funnel-polypes are nearly allied to theſe creatures. 
Phil. Tranſ. NY 474, vol. xliii. p. 169, &c. and vol. xliv. 
p- 627, &c. 

PoLYPE, fſunnel, a name given by naturaliſts to a ſmall 
water · inſect, in ſome reſpeCts approaching to the nature 
of the clu/ier-POLYPE. 

The funnel-polype nearly reſembles a funnel, from which 
it has its name. It is long and hollow, and very wide at 
the anterior end. Theſe little animals are of three ſpe- 
cies, a green, a blue, and a white one : they are all too 
minute for the obſervation of the naked eye, and muſt be 
viewed with great caution, and in ſeveral different di- 
rections and attitudes, before their true form can be 
diſcovered z and their anterior end, particularly when 
carefully obſerved, is of a much more compound ſtructure 
than might at firſt be imagined ; there may always be ob- 
ſerved, round the edges of this part, a ſenſible motion, 
reſembling that of an indented wheel, or rather that of 
a (crew turned very nimbly about. Theſe, though they 
approach to the ſhape of the cluſter-polypes, and reſemble 
them in their having this motion about the mouths, yet 
never have any — Dogan to form cluſters, but are ever 
found looſe and ſingle. There are always a number of 
little round bodies, which ſeem to be animals of a 2 
Minute ſize, ſuimming about in the water in which theſe 
Palypes live ; and thete are continually drawn into the 
mouths of the Petra, and ſerve them for food. 

The manner of thele creatures propagating themſelves is 
wry amazing; they do it by dividing their own body 
mo two; but this is not done longitudinally, as in the 
cluſter. pol pes, nor tranſverſely, but diagonally from the 
edge of the head to the oppolite edge of the tail; ſo that 
of the two thus formed out of one, the one has a head 

\ And no tail, the other a tail and no head; but theſe de- 

cIencies are ſoon made up, and the head ſoon grows 
out of one, and the tail out of the other. 

« Lrembley, in his account of this inſect, calls that of 

© wo which has the old head, the ſuperior polype ; that 
Which has the old tail, the inferior. 'The firſt particulars 
Merrable in a /unnel-polype that is going to divide, are 
ine lips of the inferior polype, or thoſe tranſparent edges, 


1 © we ſo very conſpicuous in the creature when perfect- 
formed. Tf 
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| the polype that is. going to divide, from a little below the 
old lips to about two-thirds of the length of the polyp, 
reckoning from the head: but theſe new lips are not diſ- 
rue in a ſtraight line, according to the length of the polype 
ut run ſloping near half way round about. Thete lips 
are diſtinguiſhed by their motion; but it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that this motion is at firſt very flow, and requires an 
attentive eye and good glaſſes to diſcover it. 
That portion of the body of the polype which is bounded 
by theſe new lips, then gathers up itſelf, and theſe lips 
inſenſibly draw cloſe together, and finally, they cloſe 
themſelves. By this means there is formed a ſwelling at 
the fide of the polype, which is found on cloſe examina- 
tion, to be the head of the new polype, bounded by the 
lips before mentioned. Before this ſwelling is become 
very remarkable, it is eaſy to diſcover the true polypes 
that are forming themſelves ; and, after this, when the, 
ſwelling is greatly increaſed, theſe two diſtin& animals 
will be found joined to one another only by a very ſmall. 
part of their bodies. The ſuperior polype, in this cafe, 
no longer adheres to the inferior one but by its poſterior 
— which is ſtill fixed on one fide of the inferior 
one. 'The ſuperior one then begins to make motions, 
which tend to the ſeparating itſelf from its fellow; and 
theſe ſoon finiſh the work, and he becomes perfectly diſ- 
engaged, and ſwims away whither he pleaſes, and ſoon 
fixes on ſome other place. 'The inferior polype remains 
fixed in the place where both were before, and becomes 
a perſect animal; and the ſuperior one, after taking a 
tour in the water, ſometimes returns to the old place, 
and fixes himſelf by the tail to the body of the inferior 
one. All theſe animals are extremely minute, and are 
not to be ſeen diſtinctly, much leſs are their operations 
obſerved without the help of glaſſes; and as there is no 
taking them out of the water to bring them before the 
microſcope in the common way, without abſolutely de- 
ſtroying them, M. Trembley, who has obſerved them 
with more accuracy than 2 any other perſon ever 
did, has contrived to view them in a glaſs veſſel, in their 
own water, by bringing them ſo near the ſides of the 
glaſſes, that the microſcope glaſſes are able to reach them 
properly from the outſide. The ſubſtances on which 
they are fixed, are to be brought cloſe to the edges of 
the veſſel, by means of a ſet of quills framed properly 
together; and the microſcope glaſſes to be ſupported on 
a moveable arm made for that purpoſe, Phil. Tranſ. No 
474. vol. xliii. p. 180, &c. and vol. xliv. p. 627, &c. 
PoLyPt, marine, is different in form from the freſh water 
POL YPE already deſcribed, but is nouriſhed, increaſes, 
and may be propagated after the ſame manner: Mr. 
Ellis having often found, in his inquiries, that ſmall 
pieces cut off from the living parent, in order to view 
the ſeveral parts more accurately, ſoon gave indications 
that they contained not only the principles of life, but 
likewiſe the faculty of increaſing and multiplying into a 
numerous iſſue. It has been lately diſcovered and ſuffi- 
ciently proved by Peyſſonel, Ellis, Juſſieu, Reaumur, 
Donati, &c, that many of thoſe ſubſtances, which had 
formerly been conſidered by naturaliſts as marine veget- 
ables or ſea- plants, are in reality animal productions; and 
that they are formed by polypes of different ſhapes and 
ſizes, for their habitation, defence, and propagation. 
To this claſs may be referred the CoRALs, CoRALLINES, 
KERATOPHYTA, ESCHARA, SPONGES, and ALCY- 
ONIUM : nor is it improbable that the more compact bo- 
dies, known by the common appellations of ſtar- ſtones, 
brain-ſtone, petrified ſungi, and the like, brought from 
various parts of the Eaſt and Welt Indies, are of the 
ſame origin : to this purpoſe Mr. Ellis obſerves, that the 
ocean, in all the warmer latitudes near the ſhore, and 
wherever it is poſſible to obſerve, abounds ſo much with 
animal life, that no inanimate body can long remain un- 
occupied by ſome ſpecies. In thoſe regions the ſhips” 
bottoms are ſoon covered with the habitations of thou- | 
ſands of animals: rocks, ſtones, and every thing lifeleſs, 
are covered with them inſtantly : and even the branches 
of living vegetables that hang into the water, are imme- 
diately loaded with the ſpawn of different animals, thell 
fiſh of various kinds. And ſhell fiſh themſelves, when 
they become impotent and old, are the baſis of new colo- 
nies of animals, from whoſe attacks they can no longer 
defend themſelves. For a farther account of this ſyſtem , 
ſee CORAL, and CORALLINES, 
PoLYPE, ver. See VER-polype, *® | 
POLY PETALOUS, from oav, multum, and ela, pe- 
talum, in Botany, a flower conſiſting of ſeveral petala, or 
leaves. 
The corollæ of flowers conſiſt either of a ſingle con- 
tinued petalon, whence they are called monopetalous z or 
of ſeveral diſtin&t pieces, whence they are named poly- 
petalous. + : *Y 
Polypetalous flowers are either regular or irregular» IN 
OL Ye 


_ 


— 


PotveeETAtLovus flowers, regular, according to ſome bo- 


ferous, as fennel ; or of fix, as the white lily, thence 


Por.yPETALOUs flowers, irregular, are ſo called from the 


POLY PHEMUS, in Mythology, the molt celebrated and 


POLYPODES, a word uſed by ſome as the name for the 
POLY PODITES, a name given by the ancients to a wine 


OLYPOD V, in Botany. See PoLYPODY. 
POLYPODY, polypodium, in Botany, a genus of the 


pound decoctions and medicated ales. It has alſo been 


the old diſpenſatories. 


POL YPOSIA, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs a, 
POL YPREMUM, Carolina flax, in Botany, a genus of the 


POLYPIOTON, Ileauzrwrev, in Rhetoric, a figure where-' 


$0 Virg.. An. lib. iv. v. 28. 
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taniſts, are either thoſe conſiſting of two pieces, as 4 
circæa flower; or of four, thence called creſifloavers, as 
the flower of the clove-tree ; or of five, uſually umbell:- 


called the /ily kind. 
"Thoſe exceeding this number, in any quantity, equal or 
unequal, form a new claſs of polypetalous flowers; among 
which are alſo ranked all thoſe whoſe fruits differ ſo 
from the reſt, that the rules of genera require that they 
be diſtinguiſhed from them. 
Such is the flower of the water-plantain, which though 
it has only three leaves, yet, by the relation of its feed 
with that of the ranunculus, is ranged in this laſt claſs. 
Such alſo is the flower of tormentil ; which, by reaſon 
of the difference of its fruit from the ſiliquæ or ſiliculæ 
of the eroſs- flowers, cannot be ranged among them. 
Such alſo is the pink, which, though conſiſting of ſive 
ieces, yet is excluded the claſs of umbelliferous plants, 
— its fruit is not divided into two parts. Such, 
laſtly, are the flowers of ſome ranunculuſes, houſe-leek, 
and anemonies ; which, though they have fix petala, yet 
never produce fruits divided into three lodges, as thoſe 
of a lily-kind ; and therefore cannot belong to their 
claſs. 


odd figure and diſpoſition of their petala, what number 
of them ſoever they have. 

Such are thoſe two pieces reſembling two chaps, as in 
ſumitory ; or thoſe of five pieces reſembling butterflies : 
theſe laſt are common to all leguminous plants. 


the moſt terrible of the CYCLoPEs, who were deemed to 
be the ſons of Neptune. : 


MILLEPED ES. 


impregnated with polypody, and ſometimes for the juice 
of millepedes, expreſſed with wine. 


cryptegamia filicies claſs. Its characters are theſe: it 1s 
diſtinguiſhed from the other plants of the fern tribe by 
the fructiſication being in roundiſh ſpots, diſtributed on 
the under ſurface of the leaf. Miller. 
There are many ſpecies of this plant. Tournefort enu- 
2 twenty-ſix; Miller two; and Linnæus fixty- 
our. 
The polopodics are not branched, but conſiſt of ſingle leaves, 
divided almoſt to the middle rib into oblong jags or ſeg- 
ments. | 
The word is formed from the Greek moavg, and us, foot, 
in regard the rost of the plant clings to walls and trees, 
by a great number of little fibres like claws. 

he common polypody, with wing-pointed leaves having 
oblong obtuſe lobes, which are ſomewhat ſawed, and a 
ſcaly root, is the kind uſed in medicine; it is uſually 


found about the roots of old trees, in woods, and by | 


hollow road fides: and is green all ſeaſons of the year. 
There is a vulgar opinion, that ſuch of it as grows upon 
the ſtump of an oak, thence called oat-polypody, is prefer- 
able to what grows on any other tree; but there is no 
foundation for this. 

The root is the part uſed in medicine; it is a gentle ca- 
thartic, and has been recommended in diſorders ariſing 
from obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. It is by many 
eſteemed an excellent medicine in ſcorbutic and hypo- 
chondriac complaints. The country people take it in in- 
fuſion alone, but phyſicians uſually preſcribe it in com- 


made an ingredient in many of the purging eleCtarics in 


However, though it has been ſuppoſed to be aperient, 
reſolvent, and expeCtorant, and formerly ranked among 
the purgatives, its operation is ſo weak, a decoction of 
an ounce or two ſcarcely moving the belly, that it has 
been long expunged from the latter claſs, and the pre- 
ſent practice very little regards it in any intention. | 


copious drinking of wine. 


tetrandria monogynia claſs : its characters are, that it has 
a four-leaycd calyx ; a rotated corolla divided into four 
ſegments, with h&rt-ſhaped lobes z and that the fruit is 
a compreſſed emarginated capſule, with two cells. There 
is only one ſpecics. | 


in the ſame word is repeated in different cafes, genders, | 
or numbers, 1. e. with different terminations. 

Such is that of Cicero, pro Arch. Sed pleni ſunt omnes 
libri, plenæ ſapientum veces, fend exemplorum veiuſtas. 
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Littora littoribus contraria, flufibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis pugnent.— 

POLYPUS, the polype, in Zoology. See Pol vpr 

PoLyevs, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by f 
the earlier writers to the thin-ſhelled nautilus. or _ 

papyraceus. The body and arms of this creature k 2 

what reſemble thoſe of the polype; it was ſy 4 pa 

be a ſpecies of polype incloſed in a thell, wk: 1 = 
- 2 o which It could 
quit occaſionally, and go on ſhore to feed. 

Por. yeUs, mounts, Or aoauTres, in Surgery, a fleſh 
mor or excreſcence ariſing from the inſide of the n / * 
prejudicial to reſpiration and ſpeech; called alſo b 
of diſtinction, polypus narium. 7 

This polypus ariſes by ſeveral roots from the os eribroſi 
and hangs down, ſometimes as low as the lip; +... 
likewiſe backwards, ſo as to ſtop the hole 1 422 5 
whereby the air and pituita deſcend out of the — 
into the throat; and by this means ſtrangling the has. 
It has its name from the reſemblance it bears to — 60 
polypus, called the pour-contrel, or many feet. Some d 
rive the name from the reſemblance its ſubſtance 0 
that of the 8 25 and others, from the reſemblance 1 
many roots bear to the many feet of that fiſh. : 
If it have no roots, or only one coutinued root, it is called 
a SARCOMA, which is only a beginning polypys. 
Polypruſes are chiefly found in ſcrophulous or cancerous 
conſtitutions, along with venereal caſes, ulcers, 0zzna; 
&c. Cauſtics, emollient ſomentations, extirpation, nd 
deſiccative powders, and lotions, are the uſual remedies 
M. Le Dran cured a po/ypus of the noſe, which he could 
not extract wholly. in the following manner, which may 
be practiſed for deſtroying all ſuch excreſcences. He 
introduced one end of a large ſeton, put on the point of 
the fore-finger of the left hand, into the patient's mouth 
till he brought it behind the velum pendulum; then fliding 
a pair of thin crooked forceps into the affected noſtri) 
he catched hold of the ſeton, after covering what was to 
be introduced into the noſe with a ſuppurant medicine, 
While he drew the cord, he endeavoured to preſerve the 
velum pendulum from being hurt, by introducing his 
finger into the mouth, and ſupporting the cord upon it. 
He continued the ſuppurant till he was ſenſible, by the 
patient's breathing freely through the noſtril, that the 
remains of the polypus was deſtroyed, and then he injeQed 
deficcatives to cauterize the ulcer. Le Dran, tom. 1. obl. 
6. ap. Med. Ef. Edinb. 

Pol ryos is alſo uſed for a morbid excreſcence in the heart, 

conſiſting of a tough concretion of grumous blood lodged 

therein. Malpighi gives a very accurate deſcription of this 
polypus. In the right ventricle of the heart, be obſerves, 
it is uſually larger, and of a paler colour, like pituita, 
with reddiſh or blackiſh ftreaks ; in the left ventricle it 
is ſmaller, blacker, and denſer. He adds, that it ſeems 
to have a ſort of organiſm, and appears like a congeries 

of pellicles ſtretched over one another, which form a 

kind of nervous compages. | 

Polypuſes are often found upon opening the bodies of per- 

ſons dying apoplectic; and are doubtleſy frequently the 

occaſion of ſudden death. They are ſeldom diſcoverce 
till they have diſpatched the patient. 

It is, however, a diſpute among phyſicians, whether 

polypuſes be produced any conſiderable time before, cr 

always immediately after death? Mr. Gould has an 
expreſs diſcourſe in the Philoſophical Tranſactions to 
evince the former. 

Pol vyus of the lungs. In the Philoſophical TranfſaQtions, 

Dr. Robert Clarke gives us a very odd inſtance of a p- 

tient who coughed up, at times, ſeveral hundred 79. 

prifes of the lungs. : 

They ſeemed to have ſome organization, and were al 

perfectly alike. The patient ſaid, though they had 1 

life, he had frequently preſſed a flimy matter out of tlic 

body of them. 

Dr. Liſter obſerves, that ſuch polypuſcs are formed in the 

remoter and deeper branches ot then ſperia arteria, whence 

they are very difficult to get up. The patient above mes, 
tioned never brought them up till atter a continues 
coughing of half a day and lake, ENS 

He adds, that they are nothing but viſcous excretions © 

the ſmall glands, hard baked in thoſe parts wholc — 

they receive. NM. Buiſſiere obſerves, they are frequent 
miſtaken for pieces of the blood-veſlels or lungs. 

Though Kerkringius, and others, have endeavoured to 

explode the notion of the formation of truc polyp! 1 . 

heart and blood - veſſels, yet Malpighi, Bartholne, | — 

— Pecklin, and others, have given us inconteſtible the 
ances of the exiſtence of true poſypi in the heart, in 5 

Aricteſt ſenſe; and we have three unqueſtionable © 

dences of the like nature, in Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne 4% 

ſect. 6. con- 

POLYPYRENEOUS fruits, in Botany, 35 ſuch as 


rils, 
* ay 


7 1 


tain feveral kernels or ſeeds. 8 Hey 
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1 are thus called from the Greek oz, mich, and 
4 kernel, or berr 


50178 res, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given | 


Linkius, and ſome other authors, to thoſe ſtar-fiſh 
Vote body is divided into more than five rays, that be- 
1 the more uſual and general number. 


pL YSCHIDES fucus, a ſea- plant, called in Engliſh ſea- | 


jr, It is one of the largeſt ſea-plants we know, grow- 
ag often to ten feet or more in length. Its root is not 
far in the manner of moſt of the other ſea-plants, but is 
ſed of ſeveral little hooks, all which lay faſt hold 
the ſtone on which it 4 theſe, in ſome meaſure, 
emble the tendrils of the vine, and are ſomewhat 
broad and flatted at the end, where they are faſtened to 
the ſtone, though round elſewhere, and are about half 
an inch long: theſe hooks grow from a broad flattiſh part 
at the bottom of the ſtalk, which is often four or five 
inches in diameter, and is uſually hollow, being com- 
ed only of two membranes conſiderably tough and 
firm, ith a cavity between them; from the centre of 
this riſes the ſtalk, which is often twiſted and undulated 
at the edges 3 from the top of this ſtalk grows the leaf, 
which is divided into eight or ten ſegments ; each of 
which is often again divided into two. Theſe ſegments 
are very long 3 and as the plant floats in the water, give 
it much of the appearance of a broad piece of leather cut 
into ſeveral thongs z theſe all terminate in ſharp points, 
and their colour is a browniſh green. The niceſt eye 
cannot diſtinguiſh the leaſt nerve or fibre, either in the 
ſtalk or leaf of this plant; but on great numbers of theſe 
lants, that curious enquirer, M. Reaumur, found 
— of the ſame kind with thoſe which be originally 
diſcovered on the common ferns; they are compoſed of 
fender filaments, not exceeding the twentieth part of an 
inch in length; and theſe were the more eaſy to be over- 
looked, as they are of the ſame colour with the leaves of 
the plant. Thoſe plants on which M. Reaumur found 
theſe lowers, were not, however, entirely covered with 
them, but they ſtood at about a twelfth of an inch diſtance 
from one another. It was in the month of July that M. 
Reaumur examined this plant; and at that time there 
were no ſeeds diſcoverable upon it ; but doubtleſs at a 
proper ſeaſon, and with proper care in.the obſerver, they 
will hereaftec be diſcovered as plainly in this as in many 
other of the ſea- plants, uſually ſuppoſed by authors to 
have wanted them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1712. 
POLYSCOPE, a multiplying-glaſs, i. e. a glaſs which re- 


preſents one object to the eye as if it were many; called |. 


alſo POLYHEDRON. 

POLYSPASTON, @wo:urrecoy, from ven, and grab, 
traho, I draw, q. d. that may be drawn many ways, in 
Mechanics, a machine ſo denominated by Vitruvius, con- 
fiſting of an aſſemblage of ſeveral pullies, uſed for raiſ- 
ing of heavy weights in a little time. 

The multiplication of pullies in the poly/paſton is to very 
good purpoſe z it being demonſtrated in mechanics, that 
the force required to ſuſtain a weight by means of a poly- 
ſpaſien, is to the weight itſelf as unity to the number of 
ropes, or of the pullics, thoſe ropes or pullies being ſup- 
— parallel to each other. See PULLEey. 

ence the number of pullies, and the power, being 
our, the weight that will be ſuſtained thereby is eaſily 
ound ; viz. by multiplying the power by the weight. 
E. gr. Suppoſe the power 50 pounds, and the number of 
pou 5, the weight they will balance is 250 pounds. 

a like manner, the number of pullies being given, toge- 
ther with the weight ſuſtained, the power 1s found by di- 
viding the weight by the number of pullies : thus, it the 
weight be 900 pounds, and the number of pullies 6, the 
over will be 150 pounds. 

echales abſerves, that it is found by experience, that a 
moderate man, ſtanding barely on che ground, will lift 

159 pounds; whence the ſame man, by means of a po- 
lyſpaſton conſiſting of 6 pullies, will be able to ſuſtain 
900 pounds. 

The power of the pullies will be ſtill exceedingly increaſed 
by Jing ſeveral p:ly/paſtons. 

To find the number of pullies a poly/pa/ton is to conſiſt of, 
to raiſe a given weight by a given power. Divide the 
weight by the power; the quotient is the number required. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the weight 600 pounds, and the power 
150; the 22 will be 4; whoſe diameters are to be 
all equal, ſuppoſing two of them upper, and two lower, 
moveable on the ſame common axes. 

LYSPERMOUS, <oavoTipuoc, formed from ov, and 
"Tipjuz, feed, in Botany, is applied to ſuch plants as have 
more than four ſeeds ſucceeding each flower, without any 
certain order or number. 

Theſe Mr. Ray makes a diſtin kind of herbs, calling 
them herbe ſemine nudo polyſpermæ; where, by ſemine 
rade, are meant ſuch ſęeds as do not put off ſpontancoully 


POL 
the integuments or coverings which they either have, cr 
= to have, but ſall off whole from the mother- 
an | 

Polyſpermons herbs are ſubdivided into, 1. Such as have a 
calyx or perianthium, conſiſting either, firſt, of three 
leaves, and the flower tripetalous, as the plantago aqua- 
tica, and the ſagittaria, both water- plants: or x 4 flower 
polypetalous, and the calyx falling with it; as the cheli- 
donium minus : or remaining after the flower is dropped; 
as in the hepatica nobilis. Secondly, of five leaves, in 
ſome deciduous, with the flower, as in the ranunculus ; 
in others perennial, as in the helleborus niger ferulaceus; 
or annual, as in the flos Adonis. Thirdly, of eight 
leaves, as the malva and alcea. Fourthly, of ten leaves, 
as the caryophylla, fragaria, pentaphyllum, tormentilla, 
argentina, althza, and pentaphylloides. 

2. Such as have no calyx or perianthium as the clema- 


titis, filipendula, ulmaria, anemone, nemorum, pulſa- 
tilla, &c. 


POLYSTYLE c/onnade. See CoLoNNADE. 
POLYSYLLABICAL echves, thoſe which repeat many ſyl- 
lables or words. See Echo. | 
POLYSYLLABLE, aoxownatogs, from Tov, much, and 

ovaaabes, ſyllable, in Grammar, a word conſiſting of more 
than three ſyllables. 


Shuckford refers the origin of polyſyllables in language to 
the confuſion of Babel; obſerving, that the languages 
which moſt probably aroſe about this time do remarkably 
differ from the moſt ancient Hebrew in words of a greater 
length than that of the original Hebrew words. The 
Chaldzan, Syrian, Egyptian, and Arabian languages, he 
ſays, afford inſtances of this kind, as well as the more 
modern tongues. Conn. of the Sacred and Prophane 
Hiſt. vol. i. p. 136, &c. 
POLYSYNDETON, Toxwour3*rov, in Rhetoric, a figure con- 
ſiſting in the union of the ſeveral parts of a ſentence by 
proper particles. 
Such is, Ae pre ceteris & colit, & obſervat, & diligit. 
In oppoſition to this ſtands aSYNDETON, 
This figure adds a weight and gravity to an expreſſion, 
and makes what is ſaid to appear with an air of ſolem- 
nity; and by retarding the courſe of the ſentence, gives 
the mind an opportunity to conſider and reſſect upon 


every part diſtinctly, We often meet with this figure in 


Demoithenes, which very well ſuits the gravity of his 

ſtyle. Thus he encourages the Athenians to proſecute 

the war againſt king Philip of Macedon, from this con- 

ſideration, that now they had /hips, and men, and meney, and 

flores, and all other things, which might contribute to the 

firength of the city, in greater number and plenty than in 
ormer times. Philipp. iii. 

POLY THALAMIUM, in Natural Hiftory, a name by 
which ſome authors have called the TUBULT marini con- 
camerati, a ſort of ſea-ſhell found frequently foſſile, with 
other ſhells, in Sweden, and brought over to us in the 
_ uſed for pavements, but not known in its recent 

ate. 
It is of the ſame general ſtructure with the cornu ammo- 
nis, and thick nautilus, being compoled of ſeveral cells 
or cavities, communicating with one another by means 
of a ſiphunculus or pipe ; but it is uſually ſtraight, though 
ſometimes its end is twiſted exactly in the manner of the 
cornu ammonis. 

POLYTHALAMIUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a term invented 
by Breynius, to expreſs a claſs of ſhells, the character of 
which is, that they are hollow thelly bodies, either 
{traight or regularly twiſted into a ſpiral form, always 
wide at the mouth, and growing narrower to the other 
extremity ; they are divided within into ſeveral cells or 
chambers, which are called ?halami, each ſeparated from 
the other by a diaphragm, or partition of ſhelly matter. 
The upper or largeſt chamber contains the body of the 
animal; but all the others are perforated by a ſiphuncu- 
lus, which gives them communication one with another, 
and which runs from the mouth to the very apex, grow- 
ing ſlendeter all the way. 

Of this claſs he diſtinguiſhes four genera, the orthoceros, 
lituus, ammonites, and nautilus. The two laſt of theſe, he 
obſerves, have been long well krown to the world ; the two 
firſt he gives as new, and of his own diſcovery. 

Of the orthoceratitz, which are ſtones caſt in the ſhells 
of the orthoceros, there are at prefent diſtinguiſhed nine 
kinds: theſe differ from one another principally in the 
polition of the ſiphunculus, or in their external form ; 
the cone which they deſcribe running quicker or more 
gradually to a point; or, finally, by the thalami or cham- 
bers being wider or narrower. 

POLY THEISM,, from @wotuv, much, and Seeg, dens, the 
doQrine or belief of a plurality of gods. Sce Gop, 
IvoLaTRY, and JUP1TER. 

POLY THRLYN, the 4air-/Zene, a name given by ſome wri- 

ters 
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ters to thoſe German agates which have received into 
their maſs, while yet ſoft, either the branches of the con- 
fervz, or other capillary water-plants, or elſe have thin 
freaks of a coarſer matter frequent in them, and run- 
ning in the form of hairs. Sce AGATE. 

POLY TRICH UM, golden maiden-hair, in Botany; the name 
of a genus of moſſes in the claſs of cryptogamia, the cha- 
raters of which are theſe: the ſtalks are not much 
branched, and the capſules have calyptrz to cover them 
till mature; this calyptra is always hairy, and in many 
of the ſpecies is compoſed merely of long hairs, ranged 
lengthways together, without any membrane. The others 
have membranaceous calyptræ, but covered with erect 
hairs; the leaves of thoſe kinds are rigid, and have a 
membranaceous appendage, by which they touch the 
ſtalks and ſurround them; tho: of the others are ſofter, 
and have not this appendage. The baſis of the pedicle 
which ſupports the head, is alſo in theſe ſurtounded by a 
ſort of tube, round which there ſtand a number of mem- 
branaceous leaves; this is more viſible in the larger than 
in the ſmaller ſpecies. 'The capſules in ſome of theſe 
moſſes are ſquare, in others they ate roundiſh; and the 
.quare ones have uſually an apophyſis, by which they are 
Joined to the pedicle, which the round ones never have, 
ar at leaſt very ſeldom. See Tab. XIV. of Botany, No 


12. 
The polytrichum of the firſt order are thoſe which have 


ſquare capſules, which are joined to the pedicles by a | 


round apophyſis: of theſe there are three ſpecies. 
The ſecond order of the polytrichum comprehends thoſe 
which have round capſules, and uſually want the apo- 
phyſis, by which the others are joined to the ſtalk. There 
are nine ſpecies of this kind. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 430. 
Linnzus enumerates three ſpecies. 
Old writers are very full of the praiſes of this plant for 
its virtues in making the hair grow thick ; but this ſeems 
to have been an opinion taken upon no better reaſon than 
the likeneſs of the ſtalks of the plant to hairs. They 
make a decoction of it in ſome paits of Germany, and 
waſh the head carefully with it in the increaſe of the 
moon; but there is no great reaſon for ſuppoſing this li- 
quor does any thing more than warm water would do. 
See ADIANTUM aureum. 
POLY TROPHEROS, a name given by the Greeks to 
coarſe bread, from its conveying much more nouriſh- 
ment to the body than the finer kind; which they called, 
by way of diſtinction, e/:gotropheros. 
POLL YZONOS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name piven by the 
ancients to a ſpecies of onyx, which had a dark or blackiſh 
ground, with a great number of white zones. 
POMA, in the //:itings of the Old Greek Phyſicians, a 
word which has given the commentators a great deal of 
trouble rightly to explain. 
Braſſavolus ſays, that it means all forts of ſhelly or eruſ- 
taceous coverings of fiſhes, but this 1s an abſolute error ; 
for even the medical authors do not extend its ſenſe fo far 
as that. The Greeks called all ſhells by the name eftraca, 
and this author attributing a different virtue to the whole 
ſhell of the purpura, ſulliciently ſpeaks this pema to have 
been but a part of it. 
"The Arabian writers were ſenſible of this, and rendered 
it by the words adfor althaib, which ſignify fragments 
like nails. Serapio calls it mukatha, which ſignifies a 
morſe! or piece of any thing cut from a ſolid body. The 
original ſenſe in which the Greeks uſed the word pama, 
was to expreſs the thing that cloſed the mouth of any 
veſſel with a long and narrow neck. The Latins ex- 
preſſed this by the wor. 9perculum, and ſometimes, as in 
Sulpicius Severus, by the word wumbo. _ 
The ancients alſo uſed the word poma to expreſs the lid 
or covering of a well, or of any hole. Now the pur- 
purz buccina, and all thoſe other ſhells which the Greeks 
have called /tromboide, may in ſome ſort be compared to 
narrow and deep veſſels, and they have all of them a 
ſort of poma; or, as the Latins have expreſſed it, an 
operculum, to ſtop the mouth of the ſhell, and prevent 
the ingreſs or egreſs of any thing at the creature's plea- 
ſure. This 9percu/um being what Ariſtotle has called 
epicalymma, is certainly alſo what Dioſcorides means by 
whe word poma; Ariſtotle has been very expreſs in his 
deſcription of it, and ſays that the tongue lies under it, 
and that all the /romboide ſhells gave it. The onyx Ju- 
dicus, therefore, was only the poma, or operculum of an 
Indian firomboide ſhell, of the buccinum or purpura kind, 
and was of a ſweet ſmell, and thence had the term aro- 
maticus, or edoratus. The name onyx is eaſily accounted 
for, as the poma of every ſhell of this kind is flat and 
thin, and does not unaptly reſemble the human nail, 
POMADA, an exerciſe of vaulting the wooden horſe, by 
laying one hand over the pommel of the ſaddle. 
POMATIA, in Natural oo , the name of a large ſpe- 
cies of garden-ſaail, ſo ca led. from its feeding on apples 
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and bther ſtuit. It is originally a native © 
: become of late years as milie n 0 bah; but i4 
if a native with us. It is a noble remedy in danach ay 
decays ; and à perſon of diſtinction in En Ia 4p Ptive 
occaſion to take great numbers, had ſever gland hayin 
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he pomatia is much larger than our com 
of a paler colour: it is of a roundiſh f 
ſpires or twiſts at the head : theſe are 
and its mouth is large and almoſt 
duplicature or fold ſurrounding it, 
— 
or FOMADoO, a compoſition 
lard and roſe-water ; uſed by x ae va 
occaſions, particularly for diſeaſes of the {in hn 
fcurfs, &c. and to foften the hands, render the fy 
2 the complexion freſh, &. * 
omatums are occaſionally made with jeſſamins, orar 
Jonquils, tuberoſes, &c. i. e. the ed 
the odours of thoſe flowers. ee 
The beſt is ſaid to be that prepared of kid's greaſe, pip- 
ws an orange ſliced, with a glaſs of roſe-water, 2 
alf a glaſs of white-wine, boiled and ſtrained, and . 
laſt ſprinkled with oil of ſweet almonds, ; 
Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the apple is of no ſigniſicance 
at all in the recipe; and that the common pomatum (04 
in the ſhops is only lard beat into a cream, with roſe-wa. 
ter, and ſcented with lemons, thyme, or the like, 
The pomatum of the London Diſpenſatory is formed hy 
beating tried, or purified lard with roſc-watet, in the 
proportion of three ounces of the water to two pounds 
of the lard, till they are well mixed; then melting it 
over a gentle fire, and after it has ſtood for a little while, 
that the watery part may ſettle, pouring off the lard, and 
inceſſantly ſtirring and beating it about till it grows cid, 
ſo as to reduce it into a light yiclding maſs; and aſter- 
wards adding ſo much eſſence of lemons as will be fuſf- 
cient to give a grateful ſmell. Some ſcent it with oil cf 
rhodium ; and previouſly digeſt the lard for ten days with 
common water, renewing the water every day, a proceſs 
which does not appear to be of much 2 Theſe oint- 
ments may be tinged of a fine red colour, for lip-ſalves, 
by a proper addition of alkanet root. 'The faculty of Pa- 
ris directs, for this purpoſe, twenty-four parts of the 
white pomatum, eight of ox's marrow, and eight of white 
wax, cut in ſmall pieces, to be melted top«ther by the 
heat of a water-bath ; one part, i. e. one ſortieth of the 
whole maſs, of powdered alkanet root to be added; tle 
mixture ſtirred at times till it appears tinged of a deep 
red colour, and then ſtrained through a linen cloth. 
Lewis. 
POME, among Gardeners. To pome, is to grow or kn! 
into a round head, ſomewhat like an apple. 
Thus, they fay, a cabbage begins to pome, &. They 
ſometimes uſe the term, to cabbage, in the ſame ſenſe. 
POMEGRANATE-tree, punica, in Botany, a genus of the 
icoſandria monogynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is bell-ſhaped, coloured, and 
cut into five parts at the top; the flower has five roundiſh, 
ere, ſpreading petals, which are inſerted in the em- 
palement, and a great number of ſlender ſtamina, which 
are alſo inſerted in the empalement, terminated by ob- 
long ſummits ; the germen is ſituated under the flower, 
ſupporting a ſingle He, crowned by a headed ſtigma; 
it afterward becomes a large almoſt globular fruit, crow!- 
ed by the empalement; the fruit is divided into ſeveral 
cells by membranous partitions, which ace filled with 
roundiſh ſucculent ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, includ- 
ing ſeveral varieties, 
Theſe plants grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and Mauritania, There are alſo many of them in the 
Welt Indies, but they are ſuppoſed to have been tranſ. 
planted there from Europe. They are ſo much improved 


fruit being larger and finer flavoured. 

The balauſtia of the ſhops is the empalement of the flower 
of the double flowering pomegranate. Miller. | 

It is denominated from the abundance of its grains o“ 
kernels; q. d. pomum granatum, a kernellod app. O 
ſrom the country where it was anciently produced, we. 
Granada, ” 
The trees never grow high; their branches are a 1 
prickly ; their leaves are long and narrow; the e 
are of a deep red, and pentapetalous, ſet in bellt 50 
cups of the Rats colour; and their ſruit, which is = 0 
poſed of a great numbey of red angular grams» apes , 
ſweet, ſometimes ſour, and ſometimes vinous, _— s 
to the quality of the tree, are all incloſed 3 10 
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hind cells, and covered, in common, with a thick 

browniſh rind. Over this grows a kind of crowning, of 

the ſame nature with the rind, formed of a production of 
the 0 yx. 

In the general, pomegranates are not only agreeable to the 

talte, but good for the ſtomach, and of conſiderable uſe 

in medicine. Of the kernels are made ſyrups and con- 

{-rve: 3 and the peel or rind, which is called malicorium, 

i; moderately aſttingent, and is an ingredient in ſeveral 

remedies and ptiſans, for dy ſenteries, diarthœas, liente- 

ries, hemorrhages, and relaxations of the guns. The 
cients uſed the rind as the moderns do ſumach, in the 
reparation of leather. 

The rind ought always to be dried, after the grains are 

taken out; that dried without ſcooping always taſting 
multy, and being more likely to increaſe diſtempers than 
cure them. 
As to the conſerve, there is but little of the true ſold; it 
being very diflicult to make. That which ordinarily 
paſſes for it is only ſugar melted down; to which they 
give the colour, and ſharp taſte, with cochincal, cream 
of tartar, and alum. 

POMELS, in Heraldry, are green roundles ; fo called by 
the Englith heralds, who expreſs different coloured roun— 
dles by diſtinct names. 

The French, who content themſelves to denote the dif- 
ſerent colour of the roundles, call the pomets, tourteaux 


a 


vert. . 

POMERIUM, in Antiquity. See PouokRIUu 

POMIFEROUS, apple bearing, in Botany, a name given 
to thote plants which have the largeſt fruit, covered with 
a thick hard rind; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
the bacciferous, which have only a thin ſkin over the 
fruit. 

The pomi/erous kind have a naked monopetalous flower, 
divided into five partitions, and growing on the top of 
the ſucceeding fruit. They are divided into 

1. Copreo/ite, or thoſe creeping along the ground, &c. 
by means of tendrils; as the cucurbita, melo, cucumis, 
cepo, balſamina, anguria, and colocynthis. 

2. Without capresl:, or tendrils, as the cucurbita cly- 
eta, or melo cepo clvnetformis. 

PUMIGLION is a name gen by ſeamen to the CASCA- 
BEL, or hindmoſt kno of a cannon. Sce Gu. 

POME“, or Pom: te”, in Heraldry. A croſs pomme, or 
promette, called ale H, is a crols with a ball or knob, 

lik 11 apple, at each end. 

POMIMIEL, or PMMA, in the Afanege, a piece of brafs, 
or ther matter, at top, and in he middle, of the ſaddle— 
bow, to which are tfaitcned the holtters, ſtitrup-leathers, 
&. 

Po unEL is alſo a round ball of ſilver, ſteel, or the like, 

hxed at the end ot the guard and graſp of a ſword; to 
ſerve, in {ſome meaſure, as a counterpoiſe. 
Balzac obtcrves, that there are {till extant charters and 
privileges granted by Charlemagne, which were ſealed 
wich the p of his (word, which, ordinarily, he pro- 
m ſes to defend with the ſame ſword. 

PUAMETTE?. See Ponte”, | 

PUMOUERIUM, among the Romans. Authors are not 
ayrced as to particular circumſtances relating to the po- 
moerium , ſome will have it to be a piece of ground with - 
out the walls; others a ſpace within them; and others 
again think it was both within and without. But which 
(ver of theſe is true, the pomocrium was a place eſteemed 
ſacred, and kept free from houſes and every other kind of 
obſtruction IIiſt. Acad. Inſcr. vol. ii. p. 91, ſeq. 

PUMON A, in Mithology, an amiable nymph, for whoſe 
favour the deities of the fields were competitors. The 
name was originally appropriated to ſome perſon who had 
merited divine honours by the culture of fruit-trees, and 
eſpecially of apple-trees. This nymph is repreſented as 
fitting on « large baſket full of fruit, holding a number 
of apples in her left hand, and in the right a noſegay of 
lowers. At Rome ſhe had a temple and altars. Her 
prielt was called {amen Pomonale, and facrihces were of- 
tered to her for the preſervation of the fruits of the 
earth. 

POMPEION, lum, in Antiquity, a ſtately edifice at 
Athens, in which were kept the ſacred utenſils wade 
uſe of at feſtivals, and all things neceſſary for the folemn 
proceſlions prepared. It ſtood at the entrance of the old 
city, which looked towards Phalcrum, and was adorned 
with many {latues of the Athenian heroes. 

Ibe word pempeion is derived from aoyneuw, cum pompa 
mcdo, and was likewiſe uſed for any utenſil employed on 
theſe occaſions. 

DOMPEY's pillar, Sce PILLAR. ; my 

MPHOLYKX, Nlopat, literally denoting a bubb/e ain 
dn water, in Pharmacy, a ſort of metalline flower; be- 
ing a white, light, and friable ſubſtance, found adhering 
to the lid or cover of the crucibles or furnaces, wherein 


"ao Orits ore arc melted with other metals. 
Vol. III. No 277. 


It is eſteemed deterſive and deſiccative, though only ap- 
plied externally. | 13 
The apothecaries ſometimes call it 1, or nihil; album, 
and ſometimes white tutty, in regard of its reſemblance 
to TUTTY in virtue. | | 

POMPILUS, in Tchthyelsgy, the name of a ſea-fiſh, in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem a ſpecies of the cor ENA, remark- 
able for following the rudders of ſhips to vaſt diſtances. 
It has no ſcales; it has a very broad line from the gills to 
the tail, under which are à number of dotted tranfverſe 
lines, reaching to the belly, above the line on the fide ; 
the back is ſpotted with different colouts; the mouth is 
moderately large, but the teeth very ſmall; its forchead, 
between the eyes, is of a gold colour, and it has four 
fins, two at the gills, and two on the belly; and beſide 
theſe, one long one running all the length of the back, 
and another anſwering it from the anus to the tail; its 
tail is not forked. 

PoMr1L us is alſo uſed by ſome authors for the nautilus, as 
well of the papyraccous as the camerated kind. 

POMPION, in Botany. Sce PumpKkIN. 

POMPONA, a name given by the Spaniards in America to 

a fort of vanilla, the pods of which are ſhorter and 
thicker than thoſe of the common kind, and of a ſtronger 
ſmell, though leſs agreeable. The pulpy matter alſo in 
theſe pods is more liquid than that in the common kind, 
and the feeds much larger, being as big as thoſe of muſ- 
tard, This is never brought to market alone; but the 
Indians who gather it, cunningly mix it among the right 
kind, but this ſhould be taken care of by the buyer, 
lince this kind is very prejudicial, occahoning violent 
head-achs in men, and in women vapours and diſorde:s 
of the womb. 
It is not yet certainly known whether this be the fruit of 
a diſſetent ſpecies of the vpani/lr plant, or whether it be 
only different from the common in age, or in the place of 
growth of the plant. 

POMUM, e, a well known fruit. Sec AvPLE-tree. 

PomuM, apple, in Botany, is a fleſhy or pulpy PERICAR= 
PIUM without valves containing a capſule. 

PomuM Adam, in Anatomy, a protuberance in the fore- 
part of the throat. See ADami pomumes 

POND, in Geography, a little Jake, which neither receives 
nor emits its waters into any river. 

PoxDs, ih. See FisH-ponds. 

Pox o weed, petamogeton, in Botany, a genus of plants of 
the tetrandria tetragynia claſs, the characters of which are 
theſe : the flower has no calyx or cup, but is compoſed of 
four obtuſe, roundiſh, hollow, and open petals, which 
fall off before the ripening of the ſeeds; the ſtamina are 
four plane, obtuſe, and very mort filaments; the an- 
therz are double and ſhort ; the piſtillum has four ger— 
mina, which are all oval and pointed; jhefe have no ſtyle, 
but obtuſe ſtigmata, there is no other fruit than tour 
ſeeds ſucceeding each flower; theſe are of a roundith, 
bur flatted figure, gibboſe, and pointed. Linnæus enu— 
merates twelve ſpecies. 

PoN D weed, water. See PERSICARIA. 

Pod D weed, triple Traded. Sce ZANNICHELLIA, 

PONDERAI E, in our Ancient Cu/toms, a method of curing 
ſick children, by weighing them at the tomb of fore 
ſaint 3 counterpoiling or balancing the fcale with money, 
wheat-bread, or any other thing the parents were willing 
to offer to God, his ſaints, or the church. 

But a ſum of money was always to make part of the coun- 
terbalance. By this means the cure was effected. 44 
ſepulchrum ſancti, nummo ſe ponderabat. 

POND US, weight. See WEIGHT. 

PoxnDUs, in Aucient Records, denotes a duty paid to the 
king, according to the weight of merchandizes. 

PoN bus regs, the {tandard weights anciently appointed by 
the king; being that which we now call /roy-weight. See 
STANDARD and 'DROY-W EIGHT. 

Ad Poxnus omnium. See AD. 

PoxDUs, temperamentum ad. Sce TEMPERAMENTUM, 

PONE, a writ, whereby a cauſe depending in the county, 
or other inferior court, is removed to the common pleas, 
or ſometimes to the king's bench. 

PoxE per vadium, is a writ commanding the ſheriff to take 
ſurety of one ſor his appearance at a day aſſigned. 

PONENDUM :7 ba!l:um, in Law, a writ commanding that 
a priſoner be b4i/ed, in caſes bailable. 

PoNENDUM /igillum ad exceptionem, a writ by which juſtices 
are required to put their ſeals to exceptions exhibited by 
the detendant againſt the plaintiff's evidence, verdict, or 
other proceedings before them, according to ſtat. Weſt- 
min. 2. | 

PONENDIS % , a writ granted by the ſtatute of Weſt - 
min. 2. cap. 38. which ſtatute ſhews what perions ſhe— 
riffs ought to impanel upon a///es and juries, and what 
not. 

PONGA, in Botany, H. M. Jaca miner ſyive/tris Malaba— 
rica. D. Commelin tatar/he Bra/tlten/um Piſon. ; 
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a fall evergreen tree growing in Malabar, and bearing no 
obſervable flowers; the fruit adheres to the branches in 
the ſame manner as that of the jaca z and hence the Por- 
tugueſe call the tree the wild jaca ; the calyces are echi- 
nated, firſt green, and afterward reddiſh, and contain 
multitudes of coundiſh, oblong, acuminated, and reddiſh 
ſeeds. 
A cataplaſm prepared of the green fruit of the tree bruiſed, 
being applied to tumors, promotes their ſuppuration. 
Of the bark and root, boiled in water, is prepared a fo- 
mentation for cedematous tumors of the legs; an ende- 
mic diſeaſe among the Indians, and called by the Portu- 
ueſe pxdo St. Thom, which preſerves them from an 
inflammation. Raii H. P. 


Poxco, in Zoology, a name given in Purchas's Pilgrims to 


the ORANG-onutang. 


PONIARD, formed from the French poignard, and that 


from poignee, handful, a little pointed dagger, very ſharp- 
edged ; borne in the hand, or at the girdle, or hid in the 
ocket. 

The poniard was anciently in very great uſe ; but is now 
in good meaſure ſet aſide, except among ASSASSINS, 
Sword and poniard were the ancient arms of duelliſts ; 
and are ſaid to continue ſtill ſo among the Spaniards. 
The practice of ſword and poniard ſtill makes a part of 
the exerciſe taught by the maſters of defence. 


PONS wareli, or varolii, or Poxs cerebri, in Anatomy, the 


upper part of a duct in the third ventricle of the brain, 
ſituate in the cerebellum, and leading to the infundibu- 
tum. See Tab. Anat. (Oftecl.) fig. 5. litt. gg. 

It is thus called from its diſcoverer, Varolus, an Italian 
phyſician, who flouriſhed in the univerſity of Padua about 
the year 1572. 


PONTAGE, pontagium, a contribution towards the main- 


tenance, repairing, and rebuilding, of BRIDGES. 

his was anciently one of the three general national 
charges, whence no perſon of any degree whatever was 
exempted. 

The three things called trinoda neceſſitas, whence, Ingul- 
phus tells us, ulli peſſunt laxari, were, the expedition to 
the wars, the building of caſtles, and the building and 
repairing of bridges. Mr. Selden, in his notes on Ead- 
merus, obſerves, that ne quidem epiſcopi, abbates, & mo- 
nachi, immunes erant. And Matt. Paris adds, anno 1244, 
that in all grants of privileges to the monaſteries, thoſe 
three things were always excepted, for the public good, 
and that the people might be better able to reſiſt any 


enemy. 


PoxTaGeE is alſo a due anciently belonging to the lord of 


the fee, for perſons or merchandizes, that paſs over ri- 
vers, bridges, &c. called in the later Latin pontagium, 
or pontonagium, pontage. 


PONTAGIA, a term uſed by Paracelſus, and his followers, 


to expreſs a mixing ſaline ſubſtances with thoſe which are 
bitter or ſtyptic. 


PONTEL, in the Glaſs Trade, an iron inſtrument uſed to 


lick the G1, Ass at the bottom, for the more convenient 
faſhioning the neck of it. 


Po x HU-H , in Glaſs Mating, is the iron whereon the 


under ſervants place the irons from the upper work- 
men, when they have knocked off the broken pieces of 


glaſs. 


PONTEDERIA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mo- 


1:7y1ia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flowers are 
included in an oblong ſheath, which opens on one ſide; 
it hath fix petals, which are divided; the three upper are 
rect, and form a kind of lip; the three under are re- 
flexcd ; it hath ſix ſtamina, which are inſerted to the pe- 
talsz the three which are longeſt are faſtened to the 
mouth of the tube; the other are inſerted in the baſe; 
they are terminated by proſtrate ſummits z under the pe- 
tals is ſituated an o og germen, ſupporting a ſingle 
ſtyle, which declines, and is crowned by a ſingle ſtigma ; 
the germen afterward turns to a ſoft fruit, divided into 
{ix cells, each containing ſeveral ſmall roundith ſeeds. 
here are two ſpecies. Miller. 

The characters, according to Linnzus, are, that the 
flower has a ſingle petal, divided into fix parts, forming 
a double lip; . of the ſtamina are inſerted in the 
apex, and three in the tube; and the fruit is a three- 
celled capſule. He enumerates three ſpecics. 


PLONTIBUS reparandis, a writ, directed to the ſheriff, 


commanding him to charge one or more perſons to re- 
pair a bridge, to whom it belongs. | 


PONTICA gemma, a name given by the ancients to a ſtone 


of the AGATE kind, with a white ground and red and 
black ſpots, irregularly placed, and making a beautiful 
variegation in it. This ſeems to have been the ſame ſtone 
v hich ſome of the moderns have called the /mall-pox 


eue, from its ſpots reſembling the eruptions in that diſ- 


caſe, The ancients mention ſeveral kinds of it, as they 
were ſpotted with various colours. 


| 
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Pox ric A vina, a term uſed to expreſs 
PONTICUM me! 
mel, a name gi 
ag , given to a ſort of poiſonous 

PONT icUs mus, in Zola, the name of 
ſcribed by the ancients, and ſuppoſed to b 

PONTIFEX, pot 

þ X, pontif, high-pricſl, a perſon w 
perintendance and FS Mee rf nepal _ the ſe. 
RAE ſacrifices, and other religious be bode W 
The Romans had a college of poxtifs, and * 
en wy , „ and over thoſe 3 
ereign pont ii, or pont ifeæ maximus, inſtituted by N 
whoſe functien it was to preſcribe the ceremor;; yoo! 
which each god was to be worſhipped, com 15 gry 
tuals, direct the Veltals, regulate the elend, 50 1 
the ſeveral games, and aſliſt at them; and bs 3 
2 perform the buſineſs of augury; till 4 = 

r occaſions he was prohibited intermeddling 

He conſecrated the ſtatues of the gods, bef, 

put up in the temples; conduQted the dedication gon 

temples ; offered ſacrifices ; bleſſed the figures of f — 

of Jove's thunderbolts, to preſerve the people hos 

They and rg their ſtatutes. 95 
e jews too had their pant iy, or high - prieſt; 

wo Romaniſts, the . is 0 ſtyled oy Tearing, 

tif. | 
Authors differ about the origin of the word px; 
Some derive it from poſſe 2 that is, — Cn 
thority the pontifs had to ſacriſice; others, 28 Van, 
from pos, becaule they built the Sublician bridge, dias 
2 might go and offer ſacrifice on the other fide of the 

iber. 

PONTIFICAL, Pontificale, a book of the rites and cete- 
monies belonging to pontiſs, bilhops, popes, &c. See 
R1iTVvAL, and CEREMONVIALx. 

PONTIFICAL college, in Reman Antiquity, conſiſted of thoſe 
who had the principal direction of the affairs of religion 
who ſettled religious diſputes, regulated the worſhip and 
ceremonies, and explained the myſteries of religion. 
This college, at the time of its firſt inſtitution by Numa 
was compoſed of four prieſts ſelected from the patri- 
cians, to whom were aſterwards added four others from 
the plebeians. Sylla the diQator increaſed their number 
to fifteen, of whom eight were ſuperior, and ſeven ſub- 
ordinate ; and the chief among them afſumed the title of 
PONTIFEX maximus. 

PONTIFICALLA, the robes and ornaments wherein a bi- 
ſhop performs divine ſervice. 

PONTIFICATE, pontificatus, the ſtate or dignity of a pon- 
tif, or high-pricſt. 

2 reformed the CALENDAR in the time of his pouti- 
cate. 

PONTIFICATE is more peculiarly uſed in modern writers 
for the reign of a pope. 

The concordat was paſſed in the portificate of Leo X. 
There was a pontificate that only laſted twenty-ſour hours. 

PONTLEVIS, in the Manege, a diſorderly reſiſting action 
of a horſe, in diſobedience to his rider; in which he 
rears up ſeveral times, and riſes ſo upon his hind legs, 
that he is in danger of coming over. It is curcd by clap- 
ping ſpurs ſmartly to him, as the fore-ſeet are returning 
to the ground. 

PONTOON, in Naval Language, denotes a low flat vefle!, 
reſembling a lighter or barge of burthen, and furniſhed 
with cranes, capſterns, tackles, and other machinery, ne- 
ceſſary for careening ſhips of all ſizes. Theſe are very 
common in the principal ports of the Mediterranean, 
but rarely uſed in the northern parts of Europe. Fal 
coner. 

PoxToonN, or Pox rox, in Har, denotes a kind of ſſat- 
bottomed boat, whoſe carcaſs of wood is lined withun 
and without with tin. The French pontoons, and thole 
of moſt other powers, are covered on the outhde with 
{trong copper-plates, without any inſide lining; and thelc 
have the advantage of our's, becauſe copper 15 much 
ſtronger than tin, and is not damaged by ruit. Our 2%, 
toons are twenty-one feet long, ncarly five fect broad, and 
two feet 14 inch deep within. 

PoxToo0X-bridge is made of portogus flipped into the water, 
and placed about five or ſix ſect aſunder ; each faſtened 
with an anchor, when the river has a ſtrong current, 97 
to a ſtrong 10pe, that paſſes acroſs the river, and runs 
through the 1ings of the ponto9ns. Each boat bas an i” 
chor, cable, baulks, and cheſts. The baulks arc about 
five or fix inches ſquare, and twenty-one feet long. 6 
cheſts are boards joined together by wooden bars, avout 
three fect broad, and twelve feet long. The baulks ae 
laid acroſs the pontoons at ſome diſtance from one _ 
and the cheſts upon them joined cloſe, When freer © 
theſe are thus connected, they form one firm, uniform 


bridge, by means of which a train of artillery, caval'ſ» 
| inſantty, 


acid, feculent, and 


a Creature de- 
e the ſame with 


a... 
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infantry, & e. may paſs over a river, arm of the ſea, Kc. 
If pontoons, &c. are wanting, bridges are formed of 
empty caſks or barrels, that ſupport baulks and planks. 

Czfar and Aulus Gellius both mention pontoons; but 
theirs were no more than a kind of ſquare flat veſſels, 
proper for the carrying over of horſe, &c. Ours, how- 
ever, take their names from them : thoſe authors call 
them pontones, of ponto. 

PoxT00N-carriage is made with two wheels only, and two 
long ſide-pieces, whoſe fore-ends ate ſupported by a lim- 
bet; and ſerves to carry the poxtoons, boards, croſs-tim- 
bers, anchors, and every thing elſe neceſſary for making 

bridge. | 

PONT-VOLANT, Aying- bridge, a kind of bridge uſed in 
ſieges; made of two ſmall bridges laid over one another, 
and ſo contrived by means of cotds and pullies placed 
along the ſides of the under-bridge, that the upper may 
be puſhed forwards, till it join the place where it is de- 
ſigned to be fixed ; the whole length of both not to be 
above five fathom, leſt they ſhould break with the weight 
of the men. See BRIDGE. 

POOD denotes a weight in Ruſſia, equal to forty of their 
pounds; and amounting to 354, or 36 Engliſh pounds 
avoirdupoile, 

POOL is properly a reſervoir of water, ſuppiied with 
ſprings, and diſcharging the overplus by fluices, defenders, 
weirs, and other cauſeways. 

pool, mill. See MILL. 

Pool, whirl. See WHIRL -pool. 

PooL-/nipe, in Ornithology, a name given in many parts of 
England to the red-ſhank, 

POOP, in Sea Language, denotes the hind-part of a ſhip, 
or that wherein the * is fixed; called alſo sTERN. 
The French frequently call it ue, tail, becauſe the 
rudder here applied ferves the ſame purpoles in a ſhip 
as the tail does to fiſhes, The poop is divided into three 
or four ſtories, which all together form the pop caſtle, 
or hind-caſtle, the outfide of which is richly adorned 
with balconies, galleries, trophies, the arms of the prince, 
&c. 

To have the wind in poop, in Sea-phraſe, is to have it be- 
hind, or favourable. 

Poor, puppis, flern, denotes more particularly the higheſt 
or uppermolt part of a ſhip's hull a-ſtern. See Tab. 
Ship. fig. 2. lit. P. See Dec. 

Poor-royal is a ſhort deck ur plat- form, placed over the 
aftmoſt part of the poop in the largeſt of the French and 
Spaniſh men of war, and ſerving as a cabin for thei! 
maſters and pilots. This is uſually called the top-gallant- 
peop by our ſhip-wrights. | 

PUOPING, in Sea Language, denotes the ſhock of a high 
and heavy ſea upon the ſtern or quarter of a ſhip, when 
ſhe ſcuds before the wind in a tempeſt. This circum- 
ſtance is extremely dangerous to the veſſel, which is 
thereby expoſed to the rl of having her whole ſtern beat 
mwards, by which ſhe would be immediately laid open 
to the entrance of the ſea, and, of courſe, fouudered, or 
torn to pieces. 

POOR, pauper. A poor perſon, in a legal ſenſe, is one 
who is a burden to and charge upon a pariſh. 

Formerly, the maintenance of the poor was chiefly an 
eecleſiaſtical concern; and a fourth part of the tithes in 
every pariſh was ſet apart for that purpoſe. Aſterwards, 
when the tithes of many pariſhes were appropriated to 
the monaſteries, theſe ſocieties were the principal re- 
lource of the poor, who were farther relieved by volun- 
ry contributions. Judge Blackſtone obſerves, that til! 
the ſtatute 26 Hen. VIII. cap. 26. he finds no compul- 
ſory method for providing for the poor ; but upon the to- 
tal diffolution of the monaſteries, abundance of ſtatutes 
were wade in the reign of king Henry VIII. Edw. VI. 
aud Elizabeth, for this purpoſe. At length, by ſtat. 43 
liz. Cap. 2. OVERSEERS of the poor were appointed in 
cvery pariſh. 
%R rate. By che 14 Eliz. cap. 5. power was given to the 
Jultices to lay a general affeflment; and this hath conti- 
med ever ſince. For by 43 Eliz. cap. 2. the church- 
wardens and overſcers ke the poor of every pariſh, or the 
beater part of them (with the conſent of two juſtices, 
due of whom is of the quorum, dwelling in or near the 
pariſh), are empowered to raiſe weekly, or otherwiſe, by 
aun of every inhabitant, parſan, vicar, and otber, 
M of every occupier of lands, houſes, &c. materials 

10 employing the poor, and competent ſums for theic te- 

1. Notice ſhall be given in church of every ſuch rate 

| NN Sunday after it is allowed, which may be in- 

N ed by every inhabitant, paying 13. and copies of it 

N on demand, 64. being paid for every twenty-four 

” ©; and a churchwarden or overſcer refuling, hall 

ws N 20/. to the party aggrieved. The rate is to be le- 
* dy diltreſs on thoſe who refuſe to pay it; and appeals 


_— 


aulnſt it 
Grange lowed, 17 Geo. II. cap. 2. cap. 38. See 


POO 


It the juſtices find, that the inhabitants of any patiſſi af 
not able to levy among themſelves ſufficient ſums for the 
purpoſes ſpecihed in the act, they may affeſs any other 
pariſh within the hundred ; and if the hundred be un- 
able to grant neceſſary relief, they may rate and aſſeſs 
any pariſh within the county. 43 Eliz. cap. 2. Con- 
cerning the obligation of parents and children, ſee PAs 
RENT and CHL p. 

In o:der to compel huſbands and parents to maintain 
their own families, the law hath provided, that all on 
ſons running away out of their pariſhes, and leaving their 
families upon the pariſh, ſhall be deemed and ſuffer as 
incorrigible rogues. 7 Jac: cap. 4. And if a perſon 
merely threatens to run away and leave his wife and chil- 
dren upon the pariſh, he ſhall, upon conviction, before 
one juſtice by confeſſion, or oath of one witneſs, be com- 
mitted to the houſe of correction, for any time not ex- 
ceeding one month. 17 Geo. II. cap. 5. For the far- 
ther maintenance of the poor, there are many fines and 
forfeitures payable to their uſe; as for ſwearing, drunk- 
enneſs, deſtroying the game, &c. And alſo parts of 
waſtes, woods, and paſtures, may be incloſed for the 
growth and preſervation of timber and underwood for 
their relief. Ste WoRK-houſe. 


Pook, /ettlement and removal of the. The firſt rudiments of 


pariſh ſettlements ſeem to be the ſtatutes 12 Ric. II. cap. 
7. & 19 Hen, VIII. cap. 12. which direct the pc to abide 
in the cities or towns where they were born, or ſuch 
wherein they had dwelt for three years, a tetm after- 
wards (viz. by 39 Eliz. cap. 4.) confined, in the caſe of 
vagabonds, to one year only. But after the Reſtoration, 
by 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 12. a legal ſettlement was de- 
clared to be gained by birth; or by inhabitancy, appren- 
ticeſhip, or ſervice for ſorty days; within which period 
all intruders were made removeable from any parith by 
two juſtices of the peace, unleſs they ſettled in a tene- 
ment of the yearly value of 10/. The frauds, naturally 
conſequent upon this proviſion, which gave a ſettlement 
by ſo ſhort a reſidence, produccd the itatute 1 Jac. II. 
cap. 17. which directed notice in writing to be delivered 
to the pariſh-othcers, before a ſettlement could be gained 
by ſuch reſidence. Subſequent proviſions allowed other 
circumſtances of notoriety to be equal to ſuch notice 
given; and thoſe circumſtances have from time to iime 
been altered, enlarged, or reſtrained, whenever the ex- 
perience of new inconveniences, ariſing daily from new 
regulations, ſuggeſted the neceſlity of a remedy. And 
the doCtrine of certificates was invented, by way of 
counterpoiſe, to reſtrain a man and his family from ac- 
quiring a new ſettlement by any length of reſidence what- 
ever, unleſs in two particular excepted caſes; which 
makes pariſhes very cautious of giving ſuch certificates, 
and of courſe contines the poor at home, where frequently 
no adequate employment can be had. The law of ſet- 
tlements may be, thereſore, now reduced to the follow- 
ing general heads; or a ſettlement in a pariſh may be ac- 
quired, 1. By birth; for wherever a child is firſt known 
to be, that is always prima facie the place of ſettlement, 
until ſome other can be ſhown. This is alfo always the 
Hey of ſettlement of a baſtard child; for a baſtard 

aving in the eye of the law no father, cannot be re— 
ferred to his ſettlement, as other children may. How- 
ever, this rule admits of ſeveral exceptions; as in the 
caſe of a baſtard born in a place by colluſion; after the 
order of removal is made out; in removing; after the 
removal, and before the appeal; in a ſtate of vagrancy; 
in a priſon; in a lying-in hoſpital ; and under a certifi- 
cate, But with regard to legitimate children, though 
the place of birth be prima facie the ſettlement, yet it is 
not concluſively ſo ; for there are, 2. Settlements by pa- 
rentage, being the ſettlement of one's father or mother: 
all children being really ſettled in the pariſh where their 
parents are ſettled, until they get a new ſettlement ſor 
themſelves. A new ſettlement may be acquired ſeveral 
ways; as, 3. By marriage: for a woman, marrying a 
man that is ſettled in another pariſh, changes her own; 
the law not permitting the ſeparation of huſband and 
wife. But if the man has no ſettlement, her's is ſuſ- 
pended during his life, if he remains in England, and 1s 
able to maintain her; but in his abſence, or after his 
death, or during {perhaps) bis inability, ſhe may be re- 
moved to her old ſettlement. The other methods of ac- 
quiring ſettlements in any pariſh are all reducible to this 
one, of forty days reſidence therein z but this forty days 
reſidence (which is conſtrued to be lodging or lying there) 
mult not be by fraud, or ſtealth, or in any clandeſtine 
manner, but accompanied with one or other of the fol- 
lowing concomitant circumſtances. The next method, 
therefore, of gaining a ſettlement is, 4. By forty days 
reſidence and notice, For if a {tranger comes into a pa- 
riſh, and delivers notice in writing of his place of abode, 
and number of his family, to one of the overleers (wich 

mu 


muſt be read in the church and regiſtered), and reſides 
there unmoleſted for forty days after ſuch notice, he is 
legally ſettled thereby. 13 & 14 Car, II. cap. 12. 1 
Jac. II. cap. 17. 3 & 4 W. & M. cap 11. But there 
are alſo other circumſtances equivalent to ſuch notice: 
thereiore, 5. Renting for a year a tenement of the yearly 
value of 10%. and ending forty days in the pariſh, gains 
a ſettlement without notice. 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 12. 
6. Being charged to and paying the public taxes and le- 
vies of the pariſh, excepting thoſe for ſcavengers, high- 
ways, houſe, and windows. 9 Geo. I. cap. 7, 21 
Geo. II. cap. 10. 18 Geo. III. cap. 26. And, 7. Ex- 
ecuting, when legally appointed, any public parochial 
office tor a whole year in the pariſh, as churchwarden, 
&c. are both of them equivalent to notice, and gain a 
ſettlement, if connected with a reſidence of forty days. 
3 & 4 W. & M. cap. 11. 8. Being hired for a year, 
when unmarried and childleſs, and /erving a year in the 
ſame ſervice z and, 9. Being bound an apprentice for ſe— 
ven years, give the ſervant and apprentice a fettlement 
without notice, in that place wherein they ferve the laſt 
forty days. 3 & 4 W. & M. cap. 11. 8 & 9 W. III. 
cap. 10. 31 Geo. II. cap. 11. 10. Laſtly, the having 
an ate ot one's own, and refiding thereon forty days, 
however ſmall the value may be, in caſe it be acquired 
by act of law, or of a third perſon, as by deſcent, gift, 
deviſe, &c. is a ſulhcient ſettlement 3; but if a man ac- 
quire it by his own act, as by purchaſe (in its popular 
ſenſe, in conſideration of money paid), then, unleſs the 
conſideration advanced, bona fide, be 300. it is no fettle- 
ment for any longer time than the perſon ſhall inbabit 
thereon. ꝙ Geo. I. cap. 7. All perſons, not ſo ſettled, 
may be removed to their own pariſhes on complaint of 
the overleers, by two juſtices of the peace, if they {hall 
adjudge them likely to become chargeable to the pariſh 
into which they have intruded; unlets they are in a way 
of getting a legal ſettlement, as by baving hired a houſe 
of 100. per annum, or living in an annual ſervice ; for 
then they are not removeable. And in all other caſes, 
if the pariſh to which they belong will grant chem a cer- 
tificate, acknowledging them to be their pariſhioners, 
they cannot be removed, becauſe likely to become charge- 
able, but ouly when they become actually chargeable. 
But ſuch certificated perſons can gain no ſettlement by 
any of the means above mentioned, unleſs by renting a 
tenement of 10/7. per annum, or by ſerving an annual 
office in the pariſh, being legally placed therein; neither 
can an apprentice or ſervant to ſuch certificated perſon 
gain a ſettlement by ſuch their ſervice. 8 & 9 W. III. 
cap. 30. 12 Ann. cap. 18. 'Thefe are the general heads 
of the laws relating to the poor, which, by the refolu- 
tions of the courts of juſtice thereon, within a century 
palt, are branched into a great variety. And yet not- 
withitanding the pains that have been taken about them, 
they ſtill remain very imperſect, and inadequate to the 
purpoſes for which they are deſigned. Blackſt. Comm. 
book i. p. 300, &c. Por a variety of caſes and argu- 
ments relaung to the ſettlement, removal, &c. of the 
poor, fee Burn's Juſtice, art. Poor. 

ook, or PowER, in [chthyology, a name given by the 
people of Cornwall to a ſpecies of bearded gadus. This 
is the GADUS minutus of Linnzus, and is the only ſpe- 
cics of cod-hih with three dorſal fins that is found in 
the Mediterranean fea. It is taken in great quantities 
near Marſeilles, and eſteemed good, but incapable of be- 
ing ſalted or dried, Its length is little more than fix 
inches. 

Pook man's pepper, in Botany. See DITTANDER, 

POOSPANSCUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of foſſil in the Eaſt Indies. It is of the 
nature of the blende, or mock-lead, with us; but it is 
not ſormed into ſo large flakes, but more refembles the 
{tcel-grained lead ores, It is found in the beds of rivers, 

and when calcined, it is uſed with the juices of certain 
herbs, for ulcers and other cutaneous diſorders. Before 
calcination it is alſo uſed by the women to make their 
hair of a fine gloſſy black colour, which it performs very 
neatly, 

POP A, among the Romans, were ſuch perſons as attended 
the ſacrifices, whoſe buſineſs it was to provide victims, 
and to kill them after they had knocked them down. 
They were half naked, their ſhoulders, arms, and upper 
parts of their bodies being uncovered as far as their na- 
vels, and the reſt covered to the mid-leg with a linen 
apron, or the ſkins of the ſacrifices; and they wore 
crowns of laurel upon their heads. See SACRIFICE. 

POPE, papa, i. e. univerſal father, the biſhop of Rome; 
being the head or patriarch of the Roman catholic church. 
Father le Cointe, in his Annals, obſerves, from St. Je- 
rom, St. Cyprian, St. Gregory, St. Auguſtine, and Si- 
donius Apollinaris, that the title pope was anciently given 
to all biſhops. Accordingly we find, that in the eighth 
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general council held at Conſtantinople, in the 
which was compoſed of three hundred biſhe 
patriarchs were there called popes, 
Biſhops were alſo addrefſed under the term holineſs, and 
bentitude; and their-churches were called upo/talicel = 
He adds, that it was only in the eleventh centur Pe 
Gregory VII. firſt appointed, in a ſynod held xt . 
that the title pope ſhould be ieſtiained to the biſho : 
Rome, as a particular diſtinction and prerogative. wy 
It is one of the maxims of Gregory, contained in af 
mous piece, entitled Nictatus Pape, that there is ef 
name in the world but his, i. e. as ſome underſtan b 
he alone is to be flyled pope 3 and F. Paul obſerves 
the name of pope, tormerly common to all bitiops, 
appropriated by Gregory VII. to the Roman pontil. 
In the council of the Lateran, held under Innocent III 
the pope was declared ordinary of ordinarics. | 
'The power of the pope has advanced by flow degrees to 
that plenitude in which it has been exerciſed in later 
times. It appears, that towards the end of the third cen- 
tury, the bithop of Rome, in common with thoſe of An. 
tioch and Alexandria, had a kind of fre-eminence over 
all others, becauſe they were conſidered as rulets of pri- 
mitive and apoſtohc churches. However, this pre-emj. 
nence implied no ſuperior power and authority, infting- 
ing on the rights and liberties of other dithovs, but 
merely a power of convening councils, of preſiding.in 
them, of collecting voices, and ſuch other things 95 
were eſſential to the order of thoſe aliemblies ; a power 
ſimilar to that which Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, 50 = 
ſeſſed in the African churches. About the clole of te 
fourth century, the bithop of Rome ſurpaſſed all his bie- 
thren in the magnificence and ſplendor cf the church 
over which he preſided; in the riches of his revcnue ard 
poſſeſſions; in the number and variety of his nu nittets; 
in his credit with the people, and in his ſumptuous and 
ſplendid manner of living. Nevertheleſs it is certain, 
that at this time the biſhops of that city had not acquired 
the pre-cminence of power and jurifdiction in the church, 
which they afterwards enjoyed. Diiterences in religion 
were ultimately decided, and eccleſiaſtical laws were en- 
acted either by the emperor or by councils; nor does it 
appear, that any of the biſhops acknowledged, that they 
derived their authority from the permiſſion and appoint- 
ment of the biſhop ot Rome, or that they were created 
biſhops by the favour of the apoſtolic ſee. But in this 
century we may trace, in the imprudence of the empe- 
rors, the dexterity of the Roman prelates themſelves, 
and the inconſiderate zeal and precipitate judgment ot 
certain biſhops, ſeveral of thoſe ſteps by which they at- 
terwards aſcended to the ſummit of ecciefialtica] power 
and deſpotiſm. "lhe law of Valentinian in 372, which 
empowered the biſhop of Rome to examine and judge 
other biſhops, that religious diſputes might not be de- 
cided by profane and ſecular judges, approved and con- 
firmed in a council at Rome in 378, proved very farour- 
able to the ambition and advancement of the Roman 
pontif; and his votaries have likewiſe laid great ſirets ON! 
the ſourth canon of the council held at Sardis, in 347» 
which prohibited the election of a ſucceſſor to a bittop 
depoſed by neighbouring prelates, before the bilhop ot 
Rome had examined the cauſe, and pronounced ſentence? 
but the authority of this council has been generally con- 
ſidered as extremely dubious, and its decrees have been 
regarded by many as altogether fictitious and fpanous 
In the fifth century a varicty of circumſtances united - 
augmenting the power and authority of the bithep 0 
Rome; though he hag not, as yet, aſſumed the digg! 
of ſupreme law-giver and judge of the whole Chrilliar 
church. The biſhops of Alexandria and Avtioch, ur. 
able to make head againſt the Jordly prelate of Conſtan, 
tinople, fled often to the Roman pontit lor Cuccar 5.896 
the inferior order of biſhops uſed the fame method, WOE 
823 . 3 lates, The pfo- 
their rights were invaded by thoſe prelates. 1 
tection afforded them by the Roman pontif Was t 8 
means of extending his dominion in the Laſt, . 
perceptibly eſtabliſhing his ſupremacy. In the 3 
increaſe was owing to other caules: the pou * 
power, and the ſupine indolence of the Lap. Wia Ag. 
the authority of the biſhop who preſided in tel _ 
rial cicy almoſt without controul. Ihe ierten 2 of 
over, and triumphs of the barbarians — 5 
advancement; for the kings, who penetrate® 1 
i ved che ſubjeclion of the mu 
empire, when they perceived t } the bithops 
titude to the biſhops, and the dependence of 10 wg 
upon the Roman pontif, reſolved to reconcile thus Sn 
ruler to their intereſts, by loading him with v2 u «uid 
of honours and benefits. However, the e Color 
not be prevailed upon, by threats or pommes non 
the deciſion of their controverſics, aud the RS be 
of their cauſes, to the Roman tribunal. noeme 
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««mſtance that could contribute to their obtaining uni- 
verfal dominion, yet it is certain, that towards the cloſe 
of the ſixth century, the emperors and the nations in 
neral were far from being diſpoſed to bear with pa- 
tence the yoke of ſervitude, which the lee of Rome was 
arropantly impoſing upon the Chriſtian church. The 
Gothic princes ſet bounds to the power of the biſhop of 
Rome in Italy, permitted none to be raiſed to the ponti- 
fcate withou! their approbation, and reſerved to them- 
ſelves the right of judging concerning the legality of 
every new election. They enacted ſpiritual laws, called 
the religious orders before their tribunals, and ſummoned 
councils by their regal authority. 
in the beginning of the ſeventh century, or about the 
year bob, Bonitace III. as Baronius relates, engaged the 
emperor Phocas to take from the biſhop of onſtanti- 
nople the title of cecumenical or univerſal biſhop, and 10 
confer it upon the Roman pontifs; and thus, as it is 
ſaid, introduced the papal ſupremacy. But the ambi- 
tious views of the biſhops of Rome were {till vigoroully 
oppoſed, not only by ſeveral emperors and princes, but 
allo by whole nations; and the civil magiſtrate retained 
his influence in religious matters, and the Roman pon- 
tifs were obliged to acknowledge their ſubordination to 
the regal authority. No event ſeems to have been more 
favourable to their ambitious views than the part they 
took in the eighth century, in promoting the advance- 
ment of the traitor Pepin to the throne of Childeric III. 
in anointing and crowning him as king of France. This 
proved an abundant ſource of opulence and credit to the 
church, and to its aſpiring miniſters; for Pepin, having 
obtained two victories over Aiſtulphus, king of the Lom- 
bards, in 754 and 755, compelled him to deliver up to 
tie ſee of Rome the exarchate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, 
and all the cities, caſtles, and territories, which he had 
lei: ed in the Roman dukedom. And thus the biſhop of 
Rome was raiſed to the rank of a temporal prince. 'The 
grant of Pepin was afterwards confirmed by his fon 
Charlemagne, who alfo ceded to the Roman pontifs ſe- 
veral cities and provinces in Italy, which were not con- 
tained in his father's grant; reſerving to himſelf the ſu— 
preme dominion. It is ſaid that a pretended grant of 
Conſtantine the Great was made uſe of both by Adrian J. 
and Leo III. in order to perſuade Charlemagne to this 
donation. At this time the power of the pope was ſub- 
ordinate to that of the emperors, and conhned within 
very narrow limits. "Ihe right of election was veſted in 
the emperor, aiid his approbation was neceſſary to the 
conſectation of the biſhops of Rome. However, their 
authority and afiluence greatly increaſed from the time 
of Lewis the Meck, and more eſpecially from the ac- 
ceſſion of Charles the Bald to the imperial throne. Their 
power was augmented in a very conſiderable degree by 
the diviſions and troubles that aroſe in the empire to- 
wards the cloſe of the niuth century: the emperors were 
diveſted of their eccleſiaſtical authority, the power of 
the biſhops was greatly diminiſhed, and even the autho- 
rity of both provincial and general councils began to de- 
cline. The Roman pontifs availed themſelves of various 
circumltances that occurred at this time to promote an 
opinion, that the biſhop of Rome was conltituted by Je- 
lus Chriſt ſupreme legitlator and judge of the church uni- 
verfal; and that, therefore, the biſhops derived all their 
authority from the Roman pontif, and that the councils 
could not determine any thing without his permiſſion and 
content. They had alſo recourſe to forged memorials, 
acts of councils, and epiſtles, in order to ellablita their 
claims to ſupremacy. The moſt notorious forgeries of 
this kind were the DECRETAL epiſtles, compiled by an 
obleure writer, but aſcribed, in order to give them cre- 
dit, to Iſidore, biſhop of Seville. In the tenth century 
« novel doctrine was propagated by ſome mercenary and 


uteretted prelates, who publicly maintained, that the 


Roman pontifs were not oniy bithops of Rome, but of 
the whole world; and that their authocity, though di- 
vine in its origin, was conveyed to them by St. Peter, 
the prince of the apoltles. The cRUsADEs of the ele- 
venth century very much contributed to the augmenta- 
tion of the influeuce and authority of the Roman pon- 
tits ; to that towards the cloſe of this century they ſeem 
io have attained the zenith of their dominion. From the 
time of Leo IX. the popes employed every method, which 
the moit artful ambition could ſuggeſt, to render their 
dominion both deſpotic and univerſal. They not only 
alpired to the character of ſupreme legiſlators in the 
Church, to an unlimited juriſdiction over all ſynods and 
councils, whether general or provincial, to the ſole di- 
nbution of all eccleliaſtical honours and benefices, as 
N authoriſed and appointed for that purpoſe, but 
T 7 cartied their infolent pretenſions ſo far as to give 

emlelves out for lords of the univerſe, arbiters of the 


gt ot kingdoms and empires, and ſupreme rulers over 
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the kings and princes of the earth. Gregory VII. ſeems 
to have exceeded all his predeceſſors in the Juſt of domi- 
nion, as well as in the ſucceſs which attended his endea- 
yours to obtain it. He confidered the Roman pontit, 
under the character of Chriſt's vicegerent, as the king 
of kings, and the whole univerſe as his rightful domain. 
Accordingly, with an arrogance hardly to be paralleled, 
he claimed tribute from France, Saxony, Spain, Eog— 
land, the moſt powerful of the German princes, Hun- 
gary, Denmark, Poland, &c. ſoliciting them to do ho- 
mage to the Roman ſee, to make a ſolemn grant of their 
kingdoms and territories to the prince ot the apoſtles, 
and to hold them under the juriſdiction of his vicar at 
Rome, as fieſs of the apoltolic ſee. If the ſucceſs of 
this pontif had been anſwerable to the extent of his in- 
lolent views, all the kingdoms of Europe would bave 
been this day tributary to the Roman ſee, and its princes 
the ſoldiers or vaſſals of Sc. Peter, in the perſon of bis 
pretended vicar upon earth. Many of his attempts, how- 
ever, were crowned with a favourable iſſue, and from the 
time of his pontificate the ſace of Enrope underwent a 
conſiderable change, and the precogatives of the empe- 
rors, and other ſoveteign princes, were neceſſarily dimi- 
nithed. In Italy his ſucceſs was the moſt remarkable; 
for he prevailed upon Mathilda, the davghter of Boni- 
face, duke of Tuſcany, to ſettle all her poſſeſſions in 
Italy and elſewhere upon the church of Rome; and 
though the Roman pontiſs have not been able to preſerve 
the whole inheritance, thus granted to them, they ſtill 
remain in the poſſeſſion of a confiderable part of it. See 
ECCLESIASTICAL Hate. 
The monſtrous power of erecting new kingdoms, which 
bad been claimed by the pontifs ſrcm the time of Gre- 
gory VII. was not only aſſumed, but exerciſed alſo by 
Alexander III. in a remarkable inſtance; for in the year 
1179 he conferred the title of king, with the enſigns of 
royalty, upon Alphonſo I. duke of Portugal, who, un- 
der the pontificate of Lucius II. had rendered his pro— 
vince tributary to the Roman ſee. In the thirteenth 
century the ſame ambitious ſpirit governed the councils 
and proceedings of ſucceding pontits; and they were in- 
duſtrious in inculcating the maxim, that the biſhop of 
Rome is the ſupreme lord of the univerſe, and that nei- 
ther princes nor biſhops, civil governors nor eccleſiaſti— 
cal rulers, have any law ful power in church or ſtate, that 
is not derived from them. In conſcquence of this arro- 
gant pretenſion, they not only claimed the tight of dif- 
poſing of eceleſiaſtical benefices, but of conterring civil 
dominion, and of dethroning kings and emperors, ac- 
cording to their good pleaſure. They allo aſſumed to 
themſelves the power of diſpoſing ot the various offices 
of the church, and of creatitig and depoſing biſhops, ab— 
bots, and canons, according to their fancy. Initances 
of theſe practices occur in the pontificates of Innocent III. 
Honorius III. Gregory IX. and of ſeveral of their fuc- 
ceſſors. And Boniface VIII. maintained in the moit ex- 
preſs and impudent terms, that the univerſal church was 
under the dominion of the pontifs, and that princes and 
lay patrons, councils and chapters, had no more power 
in ſpiritual things than what they derived from Chriſt's 
vicar upon cart. Under Innocent III. and Nicolas . 
the potleihons and revenues of the Roman lee received 
very conſiderable augmentation, partly by the events of 
war, and partly by the munihcence of kings and empe- 
rors; and artired at that high degree of grandeur and 
opulence, which it yet maintains even in our times. 
The former of theſe pontits followed the ſteps of Gre— 
gory VII. and not only uſurped the defpotie government 
of the church, but claimed allo the empire of the word, 
and thought of nothing leſs than ſubjecting the kings ant 
princes of the carth to his lordly ſceptte. In Aſa and 
Europe he diſpoſed of crowns and ſceptres with the mott 
wanton ambition. The Roman pongiuts derived great ad- 
vantages in the exerciſe of their dominion from the at- 
tachment and zeal of the ſeveral orders of MENDICANTS, 
In the fourteenth century the papal authority diminiched 
by reaſon of the continued relidence of the popes in 
France; and in the fifteenth century, by the ichiſm 
which happened in the papacy, the dawnings of the re- 
formation, and a variety of other concurring cauſes. In 
the councils of Conſtance, held in 1414, and of Ball, 
opened in 1431, the power of the Roman pontifs was 
declared to be inferior and ſubordinate to that of general 
councils, and the papal impoſitions, called expectativcs, 
reſervations, and proviſions, were entirely annulled. The 
revival of learning, and the progreſs of the reformation 
in the ſucceeding century, contributed very much to the 
abridgment of the papal authority ; not only by wich— 
drawing ſeveral provinces from the yoke of papal tyranny, 
but by producing a change in the ſentiments of many 
kings and princes, and ſovereign {tates, who adhered to 
the religion of Rome, with reſpect to the claims and 
| 3 F pre- 
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f pretenſions of its biſhop. Beſides, ic is neceſſary to ob- 


ſerve, that the authority of the pope is circumſcribed by 
various limits in the different countries where his ſpiri- 
' tual jusiſdiction is acknowledged; and that in all his de- 
- ciſions relating to the government of the church, he pre- 
* viouſly confults the cardinals, who ſorm his privy-coun- 


eil; and in matters relating to religious doctrine, he is | 
obliged to atk the advice of eminent divines; and that | 


matters of different degrees of moment are referred to 
the conduct of certain colleges, called CONGRKEGATIONS. 
It is well known, that when the authority of the pope 
declined in Europe, he ſought to extend the limits ot his 


ſpiritual dominion to other parts of the globe, and for| 


this purpoſe deputed millionaries to gain proſelytes. And 
a new order was formed, that became afterwards fo fa- 
mous, under the appellation of JEsvITs, in order to 
preſerve thoſe parts of the papal dominions that remained 


yet entire, and to augment them by new acceſſions. The | 


fate of this fraternity is well known; and many circum- 
ſtances ſeem to concur in different countries, hitherto 
devoted to the ſte of Rome, that ate likely to reduce 
within very narrow limits the ſpiritual juriſdiction and 
dominion of the pope. [7D 
= pope is choſen by the cardinals out of their own 
ody. 
In the firſt ages of the church, the pegple and the prieſts, 
and ſometimes only the prieſts, electèd the pope, accord- 
ing to the plurality of voices. The emperors afterwards 
claimed the right of confirming the election. In the 
eighth century, pope Adrian I. in a councit of biſhops 
aſſembled. at Rome, conferced upon Charlemagne and 
bis ſucceſſors the right of election; and they reſerved to 
themſelves the privilege of approving the perſon that was 
elected by the prieſts and people; nor was the conſecra- 
tion of the elected pontif valid, unleſs performed in the 
preſence of the emperor's ambaſſadors. The election, 
however, after undergoing many revolutions as to the 
form of it, is now referred to the CARDINALS in cox- 
CLAVE. 
The ſee of the pope is at Rome, whence he iſſues out his 
orders, called briefs and bu/ls, throughout the catholic 
world, 
Hiſtory mentions a popeſs, Joan. The reality hereof has 
been oppoſed and defended by many learned men. Ihe 
tradition might poſſibly take its riſe from the weakneſs of 
Pope John VIII. in reſtoring Photius'to his communion, 
and owning him as true patriarch ;z for he hence got the 
appellation of woman; as that prince called king Mary 
did, by leaving himſelf to be governed by queen Mary 
his wiſe. 
M. Spanheim, proſeſſor of theology at Leyden, has lately 
written very amply on the ſubject; and ſhews it to be a 
queſtion de fate, ſcarce determinable at this time of 
day. 

Poye, in Ornithology, a name by which the people in many 
parts of England call the anas arfica clu/tir. See Por- 
FIN, 

POPEDOM, or Parary, in Eccle/raftical Hiſtery, denotes 
the office and juriſdiction of the POPE. 

POPERY, in Ecclefiafiical Hiftery, comprehends the reli- 


gious doctrines and practices adopted and maintained by 
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the church of Rome. The following ſummary, extracted 
chiefly from the decrees of the council of Trent, conti- | 


nued under Paul III. Julius III. and Pius IV. ſrom the 
year 1545 to 1563, by ſucceſſive fefhons, and the creed 
of pope Pius IV. ſubjoined to it, and bearing date No- 
vember 1564. may not be unacceptable to the reader, 
One of the fundamental tenets, {trenuouſly maintained 
by popith writers, is the infallibility of the church of 
Rome; though they are not agreed, whether this privi- 
lege belongs to the pope, or a general council, or to 
both united; but they pretend that an infallible living 
judge is abſolutely neceſſary to determine controverſies, 
and to ſecure peace in the Chriſtian church. However 
proteſtants alledge, that the claim of infallibility in any 
church is not juſtified by the authority of Scripture; 
much leſs does it pertain to the church of Rome; and 
that it is inconſiſtent with the nature of religion, and the 
perſonal obligations of its proſeſſors; and that it has 
22 ineſſectual to the end for which it is ſuppoſed to 
granted, ſince popes and councils have diſagreed in 
matters of importance, and they have been incapable, 
with the advantage of this pretended infallibility, of 
maintaining union and peace. See INFALLIBLE, » 
Another eſſential article of the popiſh creed is the ſupre- 
macy of the pope, or his ſovereign power over the uni- 
verſal church. On this ſubject it is maintained, that 
every Chriſtian, under pain of damnation, is bound to 
be ſubject to the pope; that no appeals may be made 
ſrom him; and that he alone is the ſupreme judge of ali 
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thers, and to the confeſſions and practice of the ancient 
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. Chriſtians to the divine majeſty, who 


perſons, in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, but that he himſelf 
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can be judged by no man. To this pu 

that the chureh of Rome is the ene check tear, 
ther and miltieſs of all churches that the For ure 
vicar of Chriſt, ſuece ſſot of St. Peter, and beg 5s 
paſtor over all the world. And they likewife ,q2" 
dominion over temporal - princes pretendin ok bis 
may over-rule what they command; ——— 8 
depoſe them, if they contradict his commands: * 
folve their ſubjects from allegiance, and AN wg 
7 57 3 their juriſdiction. 1 * * 

his exorbitant power hath been challenged bo 

for many ſucceſſive ages, and in ſeveral ane Po 
exerciſed. Thus Gregory VII. excommunicated the's | 
peror Henry IV. and gave away his kingdoms to Rudel. 
phus, duke of Sweden. Gregory IX. excommunic * 
the emperor Frederick II. and abſolved his ſubjects f a 
their oath of allegiance. Pope Paul III. comm. 
cated and depoſed Henry VIII. king of England wn 
commanded all.his ſubjects, under a curſe, to wichen 
their obedience ſrom him. Pope Pius V. and Gre — 
XIII. damned and depoſed queen Elizabeth, ret 
ſolved her ſubjects from their. allegiance. And this pra 
tice has been warranted by the decrees of the third 2 
ran council under pope Alexander III. and by the ſourth 
Late ran council undet pope Innocent III. though it is 
contrary to the expreſs language of Seriptute, to the 
docttine and conduct of the apoſtles and primitive fa- 


biſhops of Rome, and altogether inconſiſtent with the 
rights of government and the welfare of lociety. 

Farther, the doctrine of the feven facraments is a peculiar 
and diſtinguiſhing doctrine of the church of Rome: 
theſe are baptiſm, confirmation, the euchariſt, penance, 
extreme unclion, orders, and matrimony. be . 
of Trent (ſeſſ. 7. can. 1.) pronounces an anathema on 
thoſe who ſay, that the facraments are more or ſewer 
than ſeven, or that any one of the above number is not 
truly and properly a ſacrament. And yet it does not ap- 
pear that they amounted to this number before the twelfth 
century, when Iugo de St. Victore, and Peter Lom- 
bard; about the year 1144, taught, that there were ſe- 
ven facraments. The council of Florence, held in 1438, 
was the firſt council that determined this number. Theſe 
ſacraments confer grace, according to the decree of the 
council of Trent (fell. 7. can. S.) ex opere operats, or 
by the mere adminiſtration of them : three of them, viz. 
baptiſm, confirmation, and orders, are ſaid (can. q) to 
impreſs an indelible character, ſo that they cannot be ic 
peated without ſacrilege; and the efficacy of every {1 
crament depends on the intention of the prieſt by whom 
it is adminiſtered (can. 11.) Pope Fius expreſly enjoins, 
that all theſe ſacraments ſhould be adminiſtered accord- 
ing to the received and approved rites of the catholic 
church. With regard to the euchariſt in particular, we 
may here obſerve, that the church of Rome holds the 
doctrine of TRANSUBSTANTIATION ; the neceſſity of 
paying divine worſhip to the conſecrated bread, or 
HOST; the propitiatory ſacrifice of the Mass, accord- 
ing to their ideas of which Chriſt is truly and properly 
put to death as a ſacrifice, as often as the prieſt ſays mals; 
and folitary MASS, in which the prieſt alone, who con- 
ſecrates, communicates; and allows COMMUNION only 
in one kind, viz. the bread, to the laity. Sefl. 14. 
The doctrine of MERITS is another diſtinguiſhing tenet 
of popery; with regard to which the council of ren: 
has expreſly decreed (ſeſſ. 6. can. 32.) that the good 
works of jultified perſons ate truly meritorious; deler'- 
ing not only an increaſe of grace, but eternal life, and 
an increaſe of glory; and it has anathematized all who 
deny this doAtrine. Of the ſame kind is the doctrine of 
ſatisfactions; which ſuppoſes that penitents may truly 
ſatisfy, by the afflictions they endure under the ditpents- 
tions of Providence, or by voluntary penances to wie 
they ſubmit, for the temporal penalties of {in, to which 
they are ſubject, even after the temiſſion of their eternal 
puniſhment. Seſſ. 6. can. 30. & ſeſl. 14. can. . 8 9. 
In this connection we may mention the popith diſtinc- 
tion of venial and mortal fins: the greateſt evils ariuing 
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but no man, it is ſaid, can obtain che pardon of the lat 
ter without conſeſſion to a prielt, and performing the he- 
nances which he impoſes. _ 4 
The council of Trent (ſeſſ. 14, can. I.) bas exprelly - 
creed, that every one is accuſed, who {hall aw. 14 
PENANCE is not truly and properly a ſacrament 2 i 
by Chriſt in the univerſal church, for reconciling ! - 
have fallen into un 
after baptiſm ; and this ſacrament, it is declared, — 
Gits of two parts, the matter and the form; the 0. 55 
is the act of the penitent, including contrition, co 


80 abſo- 
lion, and fatisfaCtion ; the form of it is the act hr 5 
. 0 


as E 
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POP POP 
Jution ON the part of the prieſt, Accordingly it is en- | at the cloſe oſ this creed, we ate told, that the faith con- 
joined, that it is the duty of every man, who hath fallen] - tained in it is ſo abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceflary, 
| after baptiſm, to confeſs his ſins once a year, at leaſt, to that no man can be ſaved without it, Hardouin's Concil. 
a prieſt 3 that this confeſſion is to be ſecret; for public | tan). x. P. 1211. * wt 21 
confe ſſion 18 neither commanded nor expedient ; and that Many of the doctrines of popery were relaxed, and very 
it muſt be exact and particular, including every kind and favourably interpreted by M. de Meaux, biſhop of Con- 
4 of ſin, with all the circumſtances attending it. When | dom, in his Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Cathclic 
the penitent has ſo done, the prieſt pronounces an abfo- Church, firſt printed in the year 1671; but this edition, 
jution, which is not conditional or declarative only, but which was charged with perverting, in endeavourivg to 
abſolute and judicial. This ſecret, or auricular cCoONtEs- | Palliate the doQtrine of the church, was cenſured by the. 
$£10N, was firlt decreed and eſtabliſhed in the fourth doctors of the Sorbonne, and actually ſuppreſſed : nor 
council of Lateran, under Innocent III. in 1215 (cap. does it appear that they ever teſtifred their approbation 
21). And the decree of this council was afterwards con- in the uſual form, of ſubſequent and altered editions. 
6rmed and enlarged in the council of Florence, and in See the examination of this work by archbiſhop Wake, 
that of Trent, which ordains, that confeffion was inſti- in the Preſervative againſt Popery, vol. iii. p. 3-112. 
tuted by Chriſt; that by the law of God it 's neceſſary POPERY, declaration againſl, See DECLARATION. 
to ſalvation 3 and that it has been always practiſed in the [PoPERY, laws again. See ParisTs, Mass-books, Pa- 
Chriſtian church. As for the penances impoſed on the [| RENTS, and PR&MUNIRE. 95 
; by way of ſatisfaction, they have been com- |POPLAR, populus, in Botany, a genus of the dioccia oc an- 
penitent, y a7 3 Y : ” - : JY, a8 | 
monly the repetition of certain forms of devotion, as | i claſs, Its characters are, theſe : the male and fe- 
PATER-NUSTERS, or AVE-MARIAS, the payment of ſti- | male flowers grow upon ſeparate trees; the male flowers, 
lated ſums, pilgrimages, faſts, or various ſpecies of | or catkins, have one oblong, looſe, cylindrical empale- 
corporal diſcipline. But the molt formidable penance in] ment, which is imbricated ; under each ſcale, which is 
the eſtimation of many, who have belonged to the Ro- oblong, plain, and cut on the border, is ſituated a ſinglo 
miſh communion, has been the temporary pains of yuR- flower, without any. petal, having a nectarium of one 
' EaroRY. But under all the penalties which are in- leaf, turbinated at the bottom, and rubulous at the top; 
- fied cr threatened in the Romiſh church, it has pro- and eight ſtamina, terminated by large four-cornered 
vided relief by its INDULGENCES, and prayers or maſſes ſummits; the ſemale flowers are in catkins like the male, 
- ſor the dead; performed profeſſedly for relieving and but have no ſtamina ; they bave an oval acute pointed 
* reſcuing the ſouls that are detained in purgatory. Sefl. | germen, with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned by a ſour-pointed 
25. ; "0 itigma the germen afterward becomes an oval capſule, 
Another article that has been long authoritatively en- with two cells, including many oval feeds, having hairy 
joined and obſerved in the church of Rome, is the celi-| down. Linnreus reckons five, and Miller ſeven ſpecies. 
bacy of her clergy. This was firſt enjoined at Rome by The Peplar, whether black or white, may be eatily pro- 
Gregory VII. about the year 1074, and eſtabliſhed in pagatec, either by layers, cuttings, or ſuckers, of which 
England by Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the the white kind always produces a great many from the 
ear 11053 though his predeceſſor Lanfranc had impoſed | root. The beſt ſeaſon tor the tranſplanting theſe ſuckers 
it upon the prebendaries and clergy that lived in towns. rs in October, when the leaves begin ko decay; and they 
And though the council of Trent was repeatedly peti- ſhould be removed into a nurſery for two or three years, 
tioned by leveral princes and ſtates to aboliſh this e-] At the end of which time they will have got ſtrength 
ſtraint, the obligation of celibacy was rather eſtabliſhed enough to be tranſplanted into the places where they are 
khan relaxed by this council; for they decreed, that mar-| {to remain, | | 
riage contracted after a vow of continence is neither When oy are to be propagated by cuttings, it is beſt to | 
- Jawful nor valid; and thus deprived the” church of the do that in February, cutting off truncheons two or threo 
ſibility of ever reſtoring marriage to the clergy. For“ fect long; which being thruſt down a foot and a half 
if marriage, after a vow, be in itſelf unlawful, the deep in the ground, will take root very quickly, and if | 
greateſt authority upon earth cannot diſpenſe with it, the foil be moiſt, will grow to a conſiderable ze in a | 
nor permit marriage to the clergy, who have already] very few years, 
vowed continence. Sefl. 24. can. 9. See CELEBATE. |- The black peplar is not ſo eafily raiſed from theſe. large 
To ihe doctrines and practices above recited may be far- truncheons, but ſhould be planted in cuttings, of about 
ther added the worſhip of IMAGES; to juſtify which, | 2 foot and a half long,” planting them a foot deep in the 
the papiſts often leave the ſecond commandment out of | ground. This will grow; on almoſt any ſoil; but docs 
' their catechifms (fee DECALoGUE); the invocation of | much better on a moiſt one than on any other. They are 
' ſaints and angels, with reſpect to which the council of the itteil of all trees for raiſing a ſhade quickly, 2s they 
Trent decreed, that all biſhops and paſtors, who have | will grow fourteen feet in height ſometimes in one (en- 
the cure of fouls, do diligently inſtruct their flocks, that ſon, and in four or five years will be large trees. Miller, 
it is good and profitable humbly to pray unto the laints.] See ABELE-tree, and TAC AuAHAccA. 
and to have recourle to their prayers, help, and aid; tor Po?l.AR-galls.' Ihe black poplar is famous among natu- 
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which practice no ſcripture command or example, nor | raliſts. tor producing a fort of gal/s, or protuberances, of I | 
* any teſtimony within the. firſt three hundred years after | various ſhapes and ſizes, on its leaves and branches, 1 
Chriſt, can be pleaded: the worthip of facred xELICS, which have been uſually miſtaken for the lodgmenis-ct | LET 
by which they underſtand not only the bodies and parts | worms hatched ſrom the eggs of an ichneumon tly ; but 4 it || 
of the bodies of the ſaints, but any of «thoſe things that | they are in reality produced by the operation of a vivipa- | 1 4 
© appertained to them, and which they touched; and the] rous inlet, cailed the PUCERON, for the biinging up of ql i | ö 
celebration of divine ſervice in an unknown tongue, to] its offspring. ; | M41 
© which purpoſe the council of Trent hath denounced an Theſe gal!s are of the bladder-kind, being uſually ſkinned 1 
' anathema on any one who ſhall ſay, that maſs ought to] over, and more or leſs hollow within, not woody, as 8 | | 
be celebrated only in the vulgar tongue. Sell. 25, and thoſe of the oak, &c. They proceed from differen parts | RHYL 
ſeſf. 22. can. 9. Though the council of Lateran under | of the plant, ſome from the pedicles of the leaves, aud 43 | 
* Innocent III. in 1215 (can. 9.) had expreſly decreed, | many from the yoang ſhoots ; they are very various a 
. that, becauſe in many parts, within the ſame city and figure, ſome heing roundith, others oblong, others crooked 1 
dioceſe, there are many people of different manners and and contorted in various directions, and ſome of them 1 | 
' rites mixed together, Ka of one faith, the biſhops of | are in the ngure of horns, like thoſe of the turpentine» 4 
| ſuch cities or dioceſes ſhould provide fit men for cele-| tree, and ot the fame origin, | I 
' brating divine offices; according to the diverſity of tongues | POPLES, in Anatomy, the inner part of the juncture where- 11 
and rites, and for adminiſtering the ſacraments. 0 by the chigh-bone is articulated with the tibia z popularly 104180 
We ſhall only add, that the church of Rome maintains, | called the ham. 1 
' that unwritten traditibns ought to be added to the holy | POPLICANI, Porutticaxt, or PUBL1icanr, a name given [1 5 Tl 
"Scriptures, in order to ſupply their defect, and regarded] in the Weſt to the Manichees; or rather to a particular EF 30 
as of equal authority; that the books of the apockyyHal branch thereof, called in the Eaſt PauLICtaNs, 14 


are canonical ſcripture} that the vulgate edition of the POPLIFUGIA, in Antiquity, See FUGALIA, 
Bible is to be deemed as authentic; and that the Scrip- |POPLIT AUS, or Sv 6-FVorLiTXUs, a muicle which ariſes 
. tures are to be received and interpreted according to that from the external and inferior protuberance of the thigh- 
tenſe which the holy mother church, to whom it be- bone, and paſling over the joint obliquely, is inſerted into 
longs to judge of the true ſenſe, hath held, and doth the ſuperior and internal part of:the tibia, It i» "fixed 
olu, and according to the unanimous conſent of the fa- | above, by a ſtrong narrow tendon, to the outer edge of 
tbers. Sel, 4. See INDEX. | | the inner condyle of the os femoris, and to the neiph- 
Such are the principal and diſtinguiſhing doctrines of | bouring poſterior ligament of the joint; from thence it 
Foßery, moſt of hich have received the ſanction of the | runs obliquely downward, under the inner. condyle of the 
_ Council of Trent; and that of the cteed of pope Pius IV. | os ſemorisz its flat and pretty thick fleſhy body increaſe 
\ Which is received, profeſſed, and ſworn to by every one, ing gradually in breadth, till it is fixed in the backſde of 
who enters into holy orders in the church of Rome; and | the head. of the tibia, all the, way to the oblique line cb. 
; . | | | ſexrabig 
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ferrable on that ſide. It aſſiſts in bending of the ſeg, and 
turns it inwards. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. u. 27. 
27. 27. Sees LEG. 

POPLTTEA, in Anatomy, is a name given to the third vein 
of the leg. 

It ariſes from the heel, where it is ſormed out of ſeveral 
branches coming both from the heel and ankle. 

It lies pretty deep in the fleſh ; and, aſcending up to the 
ham, terminates in the crural vein. 

POPPY, papaver, in Botany, a genus of the folyarndria mo- 
negynià claſs. Its characters ate theſe: the empalement 
ot the flower is oval, indented, and compoſed of two al- 
moſt oval, concave, obtuſe leaves, which fall off; the 
flower has four large roundiſh petals, which tpread open, 
with a great number of hair-like ſtamina, terminated by 
oblong, comprelited, erect ſummits; in the centre is 
placed a large, roundiſh germen, having no ſtyle, but 
crowned by a plain, radiated, target-ſhaped ſtigma z the 
germen afterward becomes a large capſule, crowned by 
the plain ſtigma, having one cell, opening in many places 
at the top under the crown, and is filled with ſmall 
1ceds. There are nine ſpecies, including a great num- 
ber of varieties. 

We have many ſpecies of this plant cultivated in gardens 
for the beauty of the flowers. They are all caſily pro- 
pagatcd by ſowing the ſeeds in September. When the 
young plants come up, they are to be cleared from weeds, 
and thinned to a proper; diſtance by pulling ſome up 
where they ſtand too thick; for they never thrive well if 
they are tranſplanted. They are to be left, according to 
their lizes, at the diſtance of a foot and a half tor the 
larger, and about half this ſpace for the leſs. 

"They are very ſhowy flowers, and make a ſplendid ap- 
pearance in gardens; but they are of ſhort duration, 
and of an offenſive ſmell, which makes them leſs va- 
lued at preſent than they have been. 

Some ſow theſe plants in ſpring, but it is not ſo well; 
becauſe they then have not time to get ſtiength before 
autumn, when they are to flower; and for that reaſon 
thote ſown in ſpring uſually flower weakly. Miller. 
Thote molt uled for medicinal purpoſes, are the white, 
papaver hortenſe ſemine alle; and black, papaver Horten ſe 
/cmine nisse. The heads of theſe plants are of ſingular 
virtue to promote ſlecp, aſſuage pain, &c. They ſtop 
diarrhœas, hemorrhages, &c. | 
Of the juice of the white poppy, which is the largeſt, is 
prepared the oP1U M fold in the ſhops; (for the method 
of cultivating which at Bahar, fee London Med. Obſ. 
vol. v. p. 317, &c.) and of the juice of the leaves, ME- 
coNiuu. 

A decoction of pepty heads in water, ſtrongly preſſed 
out, depurated by ſettling, then clarified with white ot 
tggs, and inſpiſſated, yields an extract amounting to one- 
ffth or one-{1xth the weight of the heads. It is ſaid 
that two graias of this preparation are equivalent to one 
grain of opium, and that the extract is not liable to pro- 
duce a nauſea or giddineſs which generally follow the 
uſe of pure opium. See Mr. Arnobs method of prepar- 
ing it, &. in the Ldinb. Medical Efſays, vol. v. art. 11. 
The common wild red poppy, or papaver erraticum, is 
one of the molt troublelome and miſchievous weeds the 
farmers are plagued with among their corn, and it is the 
molt dithcult to thoroughly deſtroy of almoſt any other. 
Its led will lie a long time in land unploughed, without 
ever ſhooting ; but they will be ſure to grow with the 
firſt crop of corn. Mr. Tull gives an inſtance of the 
ſeeds of this plant being buried four and twenty years in 
a field of ſaint-ſoin, and at the end of that time, the 
land being ploughed for wheat, they all grew up among 
the corn, though they had lain dormant to long before. 
The only pait made uſe of is the flowers, which yield on 
expretiſion a deep red juice, imparting the ſame colour to 
watery liquors, and a brighter though paler red to recti— 
tied ſpitit z and the colouring matter, on the admixture 
of alkaline liquors, 1s obſerved to change into a dark 
purple, and not into a green, like that of clove-gilly- 
flowers, red roſes, and other bright red flowers. A ſtrong 
infuſion of them is prepared in the ſhops, by pouring four 
pints and a half of boiling water upon four pounds of the 
tech leaves, ſtirring them over the fire till the flowers are 
all immerged, and ſetting them by to ſteep for a night. 
This infution, preſſed out and depurated by ſettling, is re- 
duced, by a proper addition of ſugar, intoa deep ted ſyrup. 
[t has been the general opinion of authors, that the nar- 
cotic quality of the red poppy lay in its flowers z but Mr. 
Boulduc, in his courle of experiments for the finding out 
an Luropean plant which ſhould yield us a juice of the 
nature of the opium of the Eaſt, without its bad effects, 
found that the virtue of this plant, which is very great, 
lay much more in the heads than the flowers; and from 
four ounces of theſe heads, while freſh and green, he 
obtained five drachms of a ſolid extract, of the nature of 


opium, two, three, or four grains of which w 

, . er 
doſe, and which pofleſſed the virtues of on? 
might be given with great ſucceſs and lafety 228 =s 
coughs and other ſuch caſes. Hiſt. Acad. Par obſtinate 

Poyyy, horned. Sec CELANDINE. ' 1712. 
The ycllow horned poppy, called by autho 
niculatum luteum, is one of - thoſe vegetable poiſons of 
own growth, which may be very miſchievous b heir 
not being generally known or ſuſpeQed to be fo! * 
have an account of the ſtrange effects of this plant! we 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, in an inſtance of a fn i 2 
Cornwall, who cat of a pye made of the roots 5 * 
inſtead of thoſe of eryngo, or ſca-holly, which it * 

cultom of the poorer people there to make into à f ws 
ſort of a pye for their food. See Phil. Tranſ. No mg 

Pop x, prickly, argemone, in Botany, a genus of the 2 
andria« monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ? 7 i 
flower bath a three-leaved empalement, and fx roundifl 
petals, which ſpread open, and are larger than the £ 
palement; and in the centre is ſituated an oval fixe _ 
nered getmen, which is attended by a great number of 
ſtamina ; it becomes an oval ſced-veſle], having five Ber 
gles and cells, filled with ſmall rough ſeeds. Milter 
mentions only one ſpecies, which is an annual plan 
very common in molt parts of the Welt Indies, called 
by the Spaniards fico del! inferno, or the devil's hg. Phew 
is no great beauty or ule in this plant among us. Lin- 
neus enumerates three ſpecies. 

Porr v, ſpatling, a ſpecies of the cucubalus, or Herres 
Ing CHICK=WEED. This flands in the catalogue of me- 
dicinal plants under the title bon albrim Sore PEN. 

PO Y-ſeeds. The peppy-/ccd is of a more delicious taſbe 
than ſweet almonds; it is oily and farinaceous. De. 
Alſton ſays, he has eaten large quantities of the black as 
well as the white, ſeed, and never found it ſomnifcrous or 
noxious. See Med. Eil. Edinb. vol. v. art. 12. 

It emulſions of pefpy-ſeeds have been found ſerviceablein 
coughs, catarrhs, heat ot urinc, and other like diforders, 
their virtue is to be afcribed not to an anodyne, but an 
emollient quality. : 

Theſe ſeeds are uſed in food in ſome places, as is their 
expreſſed oil, which is as wholeſome as olive-oil. Vide 
Matthiol. p. 476. Geoffr, Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 713. 
The qualities and uſes of this oil, with regard to painting, 
arc much the ſame as thoſe of N Ur-; oniy when it 13 
perfectly good, it is more clear and limpid, and will du 
better than the belt oil of that kind. 

Pov, ſyrup of. Sce MECONLUM. 

Poppy, water. See WATER. 

POPULAGO, in Botany. See Mar/b MaRvycor.v. 

POPULAR, popularis, ſomething that relates to the com- 

mon people. 
The Roman nobility was diſtinguiſhed into two ſactions; 
the opt:mates, who adhered ftrenuoutly to the miniſtry, 
the ſenate, &c. in oppoſition to the people z and the 5 
fulares, who favoured the rights and pietenſions of the 
people, in oppoſition to the nobleſſe. 

PoPULAR Ain. See ACTION. 

PoPULAR diſeaſes are ſuch as become common, and tun 
through the body of the people; called alfo cd: and 
epidemical DISEASES. 

Hippocrates has written expreſly, De Morbis Pe-. 

PorULAR errors, are ſuch as people imbibe from one an- 
other, by cuſtom, education, and tradition, without han- 
ing conſidered the reaſon or foundations thercof. 

POPULAQBIA, among the Romans, were {leps or places 
where the people ſat and beheld the games and horſe races. 

POPULATION, the ſtate of a country with reſpec: to th. 
number of people. See on this ſubject ZxXF7cTATION 
of life, MaRRiacr, MoRTALLTY, and POLITICAL 
arithmelic. 

POPULEUM, or Por uLN EUA, in Pharmacy, an unguer 
prepared of the buds of black poplar, violet leaves, nabe“ 
wort, and lard bruiſed and macerated ; to which are 
added bramble-tops, leaves of black poppics, mandragor?, 
henbane, nightſhade, lettuce, and burdock, boiled in 
roſe-water, and ſtrained. It was ſormerly much uſed as 
a cooler, in burns, ſcalds, and all ſorts of inflammation», 
and alfo to aſſuage arthritic pains; but it 1s no almole 
entirely diſregarded. 

POPULICANI. Sce Por Lic AN!. 

POPULNEUM. Sce PorULEUM- 

POPULUS, in Botany. Sec PoPLARe _ 

PORBEAGLE, in lchthys/ogy, a ſmall ſpecies of SHARK» 
found on the coaſt of Cornwall; the noſe is long, = 
der towards the end, and ſharp-pointed; the mouth 
placed far beneath; the body thick and deep, -_ 55 
tremely flender juſt at the ſetting on of the tail; the x 
back-fin is placed almoſt in the middle, the other pre 1 
near the tail z the belly is very deep; the ventral an 

, ba”. 2 Cues the UP” 
anal fins are very (mall ; the tail is bifurcated 3 “ 
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RCELAIN, or PURCELAIN, a fine ſort of carthen-ware, 
chiefly manufactured in China, and thence alſo called 
china; or china=<vare 3 but brought into Europe from 

/ other parts of the Eaſt, eſpecially Japan, Siam, Surat, 
and Perſia. . , = 
The Chineſe call it -i. The word porcelain is but 
little known there; exeept among a few workmen and 
merchants 3 and ſeems derived from the Portugueſe, 

# ana a CUP. 7 
gealger and Cardan, though 2 contrary ſenti- 

merits, are yet agreed, that what the omans called v 
muyrrhina, murrina and murrea, which were firſt ſcen at 
Rome in Pompey's triumph, and afterwards became ſo 
very precious, were the porcelain of our times. 

This may be true: but if the opinion be only founded 
on Pliny's deſcription of thoſe veſſels, one would rather 
take them to have been made of a kind of precious fgones, 
of a whitiſh colour, but variouſly veined and variegated, 
found in ſome parts of Parthia. 

Oriens murrhina mittit, &c. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxvii. 
caps 2. See Mo RRHINF | 
Be this as it will, it is certain, that both Cardan and 
Scaliger are miſtaken when they tell us, that porcelain is 
made of eggs and fſea-ſhells, beaten ſmall, and buried 
under-ground for cighty or one hundred years. The 
account we ſhall here give will put that matter out of all 
queſtion. k : 

It is not known who was the inventor of porcelain; the 
Chineſe annals, which commonly contain every thing in 
any reſpect memorable, are perfectly ſilent about it; nor 
vo we know much more of the time of its invention: only 
it is certain it muſt have been before the beginning of the 
fifth century, the annals of Feou-leam relating that from 
the ſecond year of the reign of the emperor Jam, about 
the year of Chriſt 442, the workers in porcelain of that 
province had alone ſurniſhed the emperors with it. 
Perce/ain is now made chiefly, ſome ſay wholly, at King- 
tetching, à large rown in the province of Kyangh. 

There 1s ſome indeed made in the provinces of Kanton 
and Fokyen ; but it is of little account, being far infe- 
rior in beauty and value to the porcelain of Kingtetching. 
That of Fokyen is perfectly white, without either gloſs 
or painting. Attempts have been made to remove the 
manufacture from KingtetchingtoPekin, and other places, 
but in vain; the porcelarn made in the new manufactories 
never coming up to that of the old: ſo that Kingtetching 
has the honour of ſupplying the greateſt part of the world 
with this commodity. F. du Halde aſſures us, that even 
the Japaneſe come to China for it. 

There is a current opinion among the Chineſe themſelves, 
that the porce/ain-ware of former times was greatly ſupe- 
rior to that which they make at preſent; and that the 
burying china in the earth for a long time, adds to its 
beauty; but all this is founded on error. The truth is, 
that our merchants beat down the price of the ware, and 
thereby compel them to make a worſe kind in general; 
but they are able to do as fine things now as ever. What 
gave birth to the opinion, that burying porce/ain-ware 
made 1t good, was, that finer pieces than ordinary are 
ſometimes found buried. Theſe are all precious vaſes, 
which the poſſeſſors buried by way of ſecurity in the 
times of civil war; and it is no wonder, that there are 
none but of the fineſt kind found buried on theſe occa- 
lions. 

PonceLAiN, manufaQure of. Porcelain makes a very eu- 
nous article in commerce, and not leſs ſo in natural 
hiſtory. Its manufacture ſor a long time paſſed as a my- 
ſtery in Europe; and that in ſpite of all the endeavours of 
the Jeſuit miſſionaries to penetrate into the ſecret. The 
veil, however, was at length drawn : and in a letter of F. 
CEntrecollez to F. Orry, from Jauchew, dated Septem- 
ber 1, 17512, and publithed in French, the whole proceſs 
18 detcribed in all its circumſtances; with an extract 
whereof we ſhall, here gratify the curious reader. In 
the manufacture of porcelain there are four principal 
tungs to be conſidered, viz. the matter it is made of; the 
art of forming the veflels, and other works; the colours 
wherewith it is painted; and, laſtly, the baking or giv- 
ng it the proper degree of fire. Each of which will 
make the ſubject of a ſeparate article. | 
ck Aix, materials of. "There are two kinds of earths, 
and as many kinds of oils, or varnithes, uſed in the com- 
polition of porcelain. The firſt earth, called x aoL1N, is 
mtermxed with glittering corpuſeles; the ſecond, called 
PETUNSE, Or PETUNTSE, is a plain white, but exceed- 
ingly fine, and foft to the touch. They are both found 
n quarries twenty or thirty leagues from Kingtetching; 
end hither theſe earths, or rather ſtones, are brought in a 
number of little barks, inceſlantly paſling up and down 
the river Jaotcheou, for that purpole, Ihe petunſes are 

rovght in form of bricks ; having been fo cut'out of the 
quarries, where they are naturally picces of a very hard 
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rock. The white of the beſt petunſe is to border a little 
on green, 
The firſt preparation of theſe bricks is, to break and 
pound them, ſirſt into a coarſe powder with iron mal- 
lets, then in mortars with peſtles that have ſtone heads, 
armed with iron, and wrought either with the kand, or 
with mills, 
When the powder is rendered almoſt impalpable, they 
throw it in a large urn full of water, ſtirring it briſkly 
about with an iron inſtrument. After the water has 
reſted a little while, they ſkim off from the top a white 
ſubſtance formed there, of the thickneſs of four or five 
fingers, and diſpoſe this ſcum or cream in another veſſel 
of water. They then ſtir again the water of the firſt 
urn, and again ſkim it, and thus alternately, till there 
remain nothing but the gravel of the pctunſes at bot- 
tom; which they lay afreih under the mill, for a new 
powder. 
As to the ſecond urn, wherein are put the ſcimmings of 
the firit, when the water is well ſettled. and become 
quite clear, they pour it off; and with the ſediment, col- 
lected at bottom in form of a paſte, fill a kind of moulds: 
whence, when almoſt dry, they take it out, and cut it 
int» ſquare pieces, which are what they properly call 
ſquare petunſes; reſerving them to be mixed with the 
kaolin in the proportion hereaſter aſſigned. 
Theſe ſquares are ſold by the hundred, but it is very rare 
to meet with them unfalſiſied ; the workmen, who, like 
the reſt of the Chineſe are arrant knaves in their dealings, 
uſually mixing refuſe along with them; ſo that they are 
commonly obliged to purity them before they can be em- 
ployed, | 
The kaolin, which 1s the other earth uſed in p:rcelarn, is 
much ſofter than the petunſe, when dug out of the 
quarry; yet is it this, which by its mixture with the 
other, gives the ſtrength and firmneſs to the work. F. 
d' Entrecolles obſerves, that ſome Engliſh or Dutch, hau- 
ing procured ſome petunſes to be bought privately ; upon 
their attempting to make porcelain at their return into 
their own country, could not ſucceed ſor want of taking 
kaolin along with it: which the Chineſe being apprifed 
of, ſaid, humorouſly, “ That the Europeans were won— 
% derſul people, to go about to make a body, whoſe lei! 
« was to ſuſtain itſelf without bones.“ 
The mountains whence the kaolin is dug, are covered 
without - ſide with a reddiſh earth. Ihe mines are deep, 
and the matter is found in glebes or clods. The author 
is of opinion, that the white carth of Malta is not much 
different from the kaolin, except that it wants the ſil- 
vered particles. The preparation of kaolin is the ſame 
with that of the petunſes, except that the matter being 
leſs hard, leſs labour is required. The oil or varniſh, 
which makes the third ingredient in porcelain, is a whitith 
liquid ſubſlance : this is drawn from the hard ſtone, 
whereof the petunſes are formed; that which is the 
whiteſt, and whoſe ſtains are the greeneſt, being always 
choſen for this purpoſe. 
The manner of preparing the oil is thus: the petunſes, 
being waſhed, undergo the ſame preparations as for mak- 
ing the ſquares ; excepting that the matter of the ſecond 
urn is not put in moulds, but the ſineſt part of it taken 
to compoſe the oil. To a hundred pounds of this matter 
they caſt a mineral ſtone, called /etar, or kekao, re- 
ſembling our alum : this ſtone is firſt heated red hot, 
and thus reduced in a mortar into an impalpable powder 
and ſerves to give the oil a conſiſtence; which, however, 
is ſtill to be kept liquid. 
The oil of lime makes the fourth ingredient ; the prepa- 
ration whereof is much more tedious and circumſtantial, 
They firſt diſſolve large pieces of quick lime, and reduce 
it to a power, by ſprinkling water on it; on this powder 
they lay a couch of dry fern, and on the tern another of 
the ſlacked lime, and thus alternately, till they have got 
a moderate pile; which done, they ſet fire to the fern : 
the whole being conſumed, they divide the aſhes that re- 
main on new couches of dry fern ; ſetting them on fire 
as beſore. And this they repeat five or fix times ſuc- 
ceſſively, or even more; the oil being ſtill the better, as 
the aſhes are vftencr burnt, 
In the annals of Feou-leam it is ſaid, that inſtead of fern 
they anciently uſed the wood of a kind of medlar-tree ; 
and that it was this gave the ancient porce/arns that ad- 
mirable hue, which the moderns cannot come up to for 
want of that wood. But this is become ſcarce in the 
country, and is no longer uſed. It is certain, however, 
the quality of the fern and lime contribute very much to 
the goodnets of the oil. 
A quantity of theſe aſhes of fern and lime is now thrown 
into an urn full of water: and to a hundred pounds of 
athes is added a pound of ſhekau, which diſlolves therein. 
'The reſt being performed after the fame manner as in 
preparing the carth of the peruniny, the ſediment found 
12 G 37 
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at the bottom of the ſecond urn, and which is to be 
kept liquid, is what they call the i of lime; which the 
Chineſe eſteem as the ſoul of the former oil, and which 
gives the porcelain all its luſtre. 
I his oil is eaſily ſophiſticated by adding water to ittcreaſe 
the quantity; adding at the ſame time proportionably of 
the ſame ſhekau to maintain the conſiſtence. Ten mea- 
ſures of oil of petunſe uſually go to one of lime. To 
* the mixture juſt, the two oils ſhould be equally 
thick. 6 
PokcELAIxN veſſels, forming of. The firſt thing is, to pu- 
rify the petunſe and kaolin ; which, for the firſt, is done 
aſter the manner already deſcribed in preparing the 
ſquares. For the ſecond, as its ſoftneſs makes it diſſolve 
eaſily, it is ſufficient, without breaking it, to plunge it in 
an urn full of water in an open baſket. The dregs that 
remain are perfectly uſeleſs, and are emptied out of the 
work-houſe when a quantity is got together. 
'The work-houſes are properly vaſt yards walled round, 
with ſheds and other conveniencies for the workmen to 
work under; as well as other buildings for them to live in. 
It is almoſt inconceivable what number of perſsns are 
employed in theſe works; there being ſcarce a piece of 
porcelain but paſſes through above twenty hands, before 
jt comes to the painter's work-houſe ; and above ſixty 
before it be brought to perfeQion. 
To make a juſt mixture of petunſe and kaolin, regard 
muſt be had to the fineneſs of the porce/ain to be made; 
for the finer porcelains, they uſe equal quantities; four 
parts of kaolin to ſix of petunſe, for moderate ones; and 
never leſs than one of kaolin to three of petunſe, for the 
coarſeſt. 
The hardeſt part of the work is the kneading and tew- 
ing the two earths together; which is done in a kind 
of large baſons, or pits, well paved, and cemented, where- 
in the workmen trample continually with their feet, re- 
lieving one another, till the maſs be well mixed, grow 
hard, and become of the conſiſtence required to be uſed 
by the potter. 
The earth, when taken out of the baſons, is kneaded a 
ſecond time, but piece-meal, and with the hands, on 
large flates for the purpoſe ;; and on this preparation, in 
fect, it is, that the perfection of the work depends; 
the leaſt heterogeneous body remaining in the matter, 
or the leaſt yacuity that may be found in it, being enough 
to ſpoil the whole. The ſmalleſt grain of ſand, wah 
ſometimes a ſingle hair, ſhall make the porcelain crack, 
ſplinter, run, or warp. 
"The porcelainis faſhioned or formed either with the wheel, 
like our earthen ware, or in moulds. Sec POTTERY. 
Smooth pieces, as cups, urns, diſhes, &c. are made with 
the wheel. The reſt, i. e. ſuch as are in relievo, as 
ligures of men, animals, &c. are formed in moulds, but 
finiſhed with the chiſſel. 

The large pieces are made at two operations: one half of 
the picce is raiſed on the wheel by three or four work- 
men, who hold it till it have acquired its figure; which 

done, they apply it to the other half, which has been 
formed in the ſame manner; uniting the two with per- 
cclain earth, made liquid by ey. water to it, and po- 
ithing the juncture with a kind of iron ſpatula. 

Aſter the ſame manner it is that they join the ſeveral 
pieces of porcelain formed in moulds, or by the hand; and 
after the ſame manner they add handles, &c. to the cups, 
and other works formed with the wheel. 

The moulds are made after the manner of thoſe of 
vur ſculptors; viz. of divers pieces, which ſeverally 
give their reſpeQive figure to the ſeveral parts of the mo- 
del to be repreſented ; and which are afterwards united to 
form a mould for an entire figure. The earth they are 
inade of is yellow and fat, dug out of irs proper quar- 
ries, whereof there are abundance about Lingtetching. 
It is kneaded like potters carth, and whey ſufliciently 
mellow, fine, and moderately dry, beating it ſtoutly, 
they form it into moulds, according to the works requir- 
ed, either by hand, or on the wheel. "Theſe moulds are 
ſold very dear, but they laſt a long time. 

All the works made in moulds are finiſhed by the hand, 
with ſeveral inſtruments proper to dig, ſmooth, polith, 
and to touch np the ſtrokes that eſcape the mould; ſo 
that it is rather a work of ſculpture than of pottery. 
There are ſome works whezcon relievos are added, ogy 
made, as dragons, flowers, &c. others that have im- 
preſſions in creux; which laſt arc engraven with a kind 
of puncheons. In the general, all porce/ain works are 
to be ſheltcred ſrom the cold, their natural humidity 
making them liable to break when they dry unequally. 
o conceive the number of hands each piece of porcelain 
paſſes through before it is perfect, we ſhall cloſe this ar- 
ticle with what F. d' Entrecolles inſtances of a common 
tea-Cup, before it be fit for the painter. The cup begins 
with the potter, who has the management of the wheel, 
where it acquires its form, height, and diameter. Ihis 
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operator has only three farthings ſterli 

niſhed with twenty-ſix cups : — | ws Plate fur. 
his hands exccedingly imperfect, eſpecial ey go Out of 
feet, which are only unformed lumps o k Gs the 
aftctwards cut with a chiſſel, when the cup is _ tO be 
it comes from the wheel, the cup is received wha When 
workman, who fits it to its bafe. A third « fo ſecond 
mediately from him, and applies it on a mould , 0 8 
it to its true form. This mould is on a kind f | th 
A fourth workman poliſhes the cup with a chifſe — 
cially about the edges ; and brings it to the thinnet we 
ceſſary to make it tranſparent : in doing which he m ang 
it from time to time, leſt its drineſs could make th wy 
When of its proper thickneſs, another workman _ 5 
gently on a mould, to ſmooth its inſide; takin ＋* 5 
of care it be done equably, leſt any cavity be — pa 
it witp. Other workmen add ſome ornaments in relies hi 
others, impreſſions in creux ; others, only handles 2 
the quality of the cup requires. At laſt, the ru 4 
and hollow the foot on the inſide with the chiftel, whic 
3 function of a particular artiſt, who chr 
elſe. 

This multiplicity of workmen is ſo far from retard: 
work, that it is found, by experience, to £0 3 
for it; as well as to be the better done; each workian, 
by a continual attention to the ſame thing, becoming En 
dextrous at it: beſides ſaving the time of changing! 4 
ſtruments, &c. WY: 
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thoſe that meddle with human figures, our author ob. 
ſerves, are all bad workmen : he adds, that the defects 
ſcarce any where ſo ſenſible as in the whapey, or Porces 
lain painters, among whom, ſetting aſide flowers and 
landſchapes, which are ſometimes tolerable, the greateſt 
maſters are not to be compared to ordinary apprentices 
among the Europeans, for the beauty and juſtneſs of de- 
ſign. But it is otherwiſe with the colours theſe v hapey 
uſe ; Which are ſo exceedingly lively and brilliant, that 
there are but little hopes our workmen ſhould ever come 
to vie with them. 
The painting work is diſtributed among a great number 
of workmen, in the ſame laboratory: to one it be- 
longs to form the coloured circle about the edges of the 
porcelain 5, another traces out flowers, which another 
3 : this is for waters and mountains alone; that ſor 
birds and other animals; and a third for human figures. 
There are porcelains made of all colours: both with re- 
gard to the grounds, and to the repreſentations thercon. 
As to the colour of landſchapes, &c. ſome are ſimple; 
ſuch are all blues, which are thoſe moſt uſually ſeen in 
Europe; others are mixed up of ſeveral tints ; and others, 
again, are heightened with gold. 
The Chineſe, for a great many ages, uſed only white 
porcelain. The firſt colour they employed was blue, and 
aſter that they came into the uſe of all the reſt. Their 
ancient blues was prepared by themſelves from a kind of 
lapis lazuli; but we now ſupply them with the ſmalt ſo 
much cheaper, that it is no longer worth their while to 
make it themſelves. "They uſed to prepare this only by 
giving a gentle calcination to the ſtone, and then beating 
it to powder, and grinding it to the utmoſt fineneſs in 
mortars of unglazed porcclain- ware, with peſtles of the 
ſame. 
The fine deep blue of the old porce/ain-ware of China, is 
much valued by the curious; and it is much lamented, 
that the ſame colour is not uſed at this time. The art 
ſeems at preſent to be loſt ; but perhaps it might be fe- 
covered by trials. 
It is certain that the Chineſe have cobalt among them, 
and very probably they uſed a blue colour prepared from 
this, before they had any commerce with us: notwith- 
ſtanding all the conjectures about their materials for co- 
louring, this ſeems the moſt probable ſubitance; and 
there is a way of preparing a colour from this, muck 
ſuperior to that now in ufe, which we call ſmalt, _ 
Cobalt is a mineral containingarſenic and a blue vitriſiabie 
earth. Ihe common way of preparing ſmalt is, by roal.- 
ing this cobalt in a reverbecatory fire. Ihis diſpoſes 
it to vitrify, and drives off the arſenic it contains 
fumes, which collected at the top, form true flowers 0 
arſenic. It is very certain, however, from experiments, 
that if this arſenic could. be preſerved in the cobalt, the 
ſmalt would be of a much finer colour; for there ase 
ſome kinds of cobalt which yield ſmalt without presios“ 
roaſting ; and as the arſenic is in a great meaſure c- 
tained in theſe, the ſmalts are much finer coloured. | 
Arſenic added to ſmalt, while in fuſion, greatly ee 
its colour alſo ; and there is a way of procuring {malt 
from cobalt without fire, only by tifolving it in an ace, 
and precipitating that ſolution with oil of tartar. „ 
ſmalt thus precipitated to the bottom, is of a much finer 
colour than any prepared by fire; but it is much __ 
expenſive, and prepared in leſs quantity. It 15 vet) 1 
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| he Chineſe might have the art of making this kind 
- 2 they — us, and that to this * owin 
he ine blue of their 1 ware: but when we wal 
gcked with them, and they purchaſed ſmalt ſo much 

cheaper of us than they could make it themſelves, they 
- -aturally diſcontinued the manufacture of their own 
— kind, without conſidering how atly inferior the 
colour Was which the other yielded. If this be the caſe, 
it will be eaſy to revive this art, and the adding the true 
old china blue to our European manufactures, in imita- 
tion of porcelain, may give them a value which they hare 
not at preſent. ; : 

The red, which the Chineſe uſe, is made of our green 
vitriol, or common copperas, which they call t/a-fan. 
They put about a pound of this into a crucible ; and 
jute on this another crucible inverted : this laſt has a hole 
cut in the top, which they keep covered or open at plea- 
ſure, They ſet this crucible in a furnace of bricks, ſo 
contrived, as to throw all the flame upon the lower veſſc]; 
in the way of our chemiſts reverberatory furnaces, They 
make a large fire of charcoal all round it, and obſerve the 
hole at the top; for ſo long as there aſcend thick black 
fumes through that, the matter is not ſufficiently cal- 
cined. They watch the going off of this fume, and 
when there appears in the place of it a fine and thin cloud, 
they take away the crucible, the matter being then ſuſh- 
ciently burnt. 'They try this, however, by taking a little 
out, and examining the colour; if it is not ſufficient- 
ly red, they let it remain longer in the fire. When 
they find that it is of a good colour, they take away the 
fire, and leave the veſſels to cool; this done they find a 
cake of red matter at the bottom of. the crucible, and a 
quantity of a ſiner powder about its ſides. They keep 
theſe ſeparate, the latter being the pureſt, the fineſt, and 
the brighteſt colour. 
One pound of copperas affords about four ounces of this 
colour, and this is the red which they manage in diffe- 
rent ſhades, and vary ſo much. See B/zwn-Rep. 
The Chineſe have alſo a white colour, which they uſe in 
their figures painted on the China: the ware itſelf is na- 
turally white, and the varniſh, or oil of ſtone, 1s a great 
addition to its whiteneſs all over. But they have yet a 
way of making a much brighter and finer white than 
theſe, as may be ſeen in molt of the fine China-ware 
where there 1s any white in the figures. This white is 
made in the following manner: they collect on the ſhores 
of their rivers a ſort of flint or agate, which is of a whitiſh 
hue, without veins, and tolerably tranſparent. It ap- 

roaches very much to the nature of cryſtal, and proba- 
biy cryſtal may be found to ſupply its place with us. 
They calcine this ſtone to a white powder, and to every 
ounce of this, when und in their porcelain mor- 
tars to an impalpable fineneſs, they add two ounces of 
ceruſs in fine powder: this they mix with the var- 
niſh, and lay on in the common way of other colours. 
This white mixture ſerves not only for the colouring white, 
but it is the baſis of ſeveral other of thoſe beautiful co- 
lours which we ſee on the China-ware, and which our ma- 
nufacturers have been often perplexed what to make of. 
Their green colour is made of copper ruſted with 
acid; and their fine deep violet colour is made of 
this green, by adding to it a due proportion of this white. 
t is not to be ſuppoſed that this effect is produced ac- 
cording to the common laws of mixing colours among 
our painters, for then the white and green would only 
make a paler greeiſ : But copper being à metal that as 
well gives a fine blue as a fine green, according to the 
nature of the ſubſtances it is mixed with, the white in 
this caſe alters the very nature of the green, and con- 
verts it into that fine and deep violet blue, which we may 
iraw from copper by means of any of the volatile alkalis, 
luch as ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, ſpirit of hartſhorn, ſpirit 
ot urine, or any the like liquor. The workmen know 
how to bring this blue to any degree, by putting in dif- 
{erent proportions of the two colours. There is not any 
admixture of them, that will not produce a blue of ſome 
kind ; but always the more of the green colour is uſed, 
he deeper the blue will be, and the leſs the paler. The 
allow is made by an admixture of ſeveral drachms of this 
white, and three drachms of copperas or more, if they 
4chire the colour to be deeper. 
Moſt of theſe colours are mixed up with gum water, for 
application; with little ſalt-petre, ſometimes ceruſs or 
copperas, but more uſually copperas alone, being firſt 
Uffolved in the water. Indeed for porcelains that are to 

' quite red, the colour is uſually applied with oil; i. e. 
with the common oil of the porcelain, or another made 
of the white flints. 

eſe colours are laid on upon the veſſels when they have 

een once baked, but they do not appear till the ſecond 


"king is over in their proper ſhades or tinges, and ſome- | 
uincs ſcarce at all. 
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The black China called umiam, is much eſteemed in the 


Eaſt, and particularly hei it is ornamemed with gold; 


this colour looking better with that ornament than any 
other. The black is always laid on when the portelain is 
firſt dried, and is prepared by mixing three ounces of the 
fine deep blue with ſeven ounces bf that Grie varniſh, which 
they tall ai tones: 'ChisaUmixturegives a fine deep black: 
but the proportion is varied; as the colotir js deſigned tobe 
more or leſs deep. When the colour is thoroughly dry, 
the veſſels are baked, and when this is done the gold is 
laid on, and the whole is baked àgain in a particular 
furnace made fot this purpoſe. 
The go/d on this ware is never laid on alone, but managed 
in the following manner : they grind it in water to xy a 
powder, and leave it to dry in the ſhade; they then mix 
with every ten grains of gold one gtain of ceruſs, and 
incorporating the whole with gum- water, they lay it on 
in the manner of other colours. Ste Gii.ding / 
Chita-ware, 
If they would have the black degenerate into blne, the 
need only add leſs of the blue, and a little of the ceruſs 
and agate white before deſcribed. They have two pe- 
culiar ways of applying the red, beſide the common one, 
both which require a nice workman, and make the ware 
come very dear. They call one of theſe oz/s red, and 
= other leren RED, which is very rare and of great 
price. | 
There is likewiſe a kind of matbled pcy:clain, called by 
the Chineſe, who are very fond of it, %u tchi. 
It is generally plain white, ſometimes blue, and has ex- 
ally the appearance of a piece of China which had been 
firſt broken, and then had all the pieces cemented in their 
places again, and covered with the original varniſh. The 
manner of preparing it is eaſy, and might be imitated 
with us. Inſtead of the common varnilh of the China- 
ware, which is made of what they call oil of {tone and 
oil of fern mixed together, they cover this with a ſim- 
ple thing made only of a ſort of coarſe agates calcined 
to a white powder, and ſeparated from the groſſer parts by 
means of water, after long grinding in mortars. When 
the powder has been thus prepared, it is left moiſt, or in 
form of a ſort of cream, with the laſt water that is 
ſuffered to remain in it, and this is uſed as the varniſh. 
Our cryſtal would ſerve fully as well as theſe coarſe 
agates, and the method of preparation is perfectly eaſy. 
The occaſion of the ſingular appearance of this ſort of 
porcelain is, that the varnith never ſpreads evenly, but 
runs into ridges and veins. Theſe often run naturally 
into a ſort of moſaic-work, which can ſcarce be taken ſor 
the effect of chance. If the marbled China be defircd 
blue, they firſt give it a general coat of this colour, by 
dipping the veſſel into a blue varniſh ; and when this is 
thoroughly dry, they add another coat of this agate-oil. 
See PaRTY-China. 
There are ſeveral other kinds of porcelain ; but they are 
ſuch as are rather for curioſity than uſe : the prettieſt 
are the magic porcelains, whoſe colours only appear when 
filled with water, or ſome other clear liquor. Theſe arc 
made double: the outſide is white, and all laid out in 
compartiments; the inſide is a ſolid cup, of coloured 
orcelain; though the cup is ſometimes of glaſs, which 
wok a better effect than porcelain. 
The Chineſe called this fort of china-ware &:at//m, that 
is to ſay, the concealed blue china. 
The art is now in a great meaſure loſt ; but there may be 
ſome gueſs made as to the manner in which it might be 
done at this time. The veſſels which are to be made in 
this manner, muſt be very thin: the colour muſt be laid 
on in the form of fiſh or other animals or figures, on the 
inſide, after the veſſel has been once baked. After this 
colour has had time to dry, the inſide of the veſſel muſt 
have a ſecond coat of the ſame earth, or ſtone-ware, of 
which the veſſel is made; and over this a varniſh of the 
common kind. The conſequence of this will be, that the 
figures of the fiſh, in a very ſtrong colour, will be buried 
between two coats of the ware, which together form a 
complete veſſel. The outſide is then to be ground down 
almoſt to the figures, and when they begin to appear, a 
new coat of the varniſh mult be laid over this. The 
figures will then be obſcure, and ſcarce, if at all per- 
ceivable ; but on filling the veſſel with water, the tranſpa- 
rence of the ſides will be taken off, and the liquor will 
make a ſort of foil behind, which will throw out the 
figures of the fiſh. This might be done in any ware to- 
lerably clear and tranſparent. The porcelain of China 
would ſucceed better with it ; but the pains and nicet 
required are too great, and all the attempts lately made 
by them have miſcarried. 
The Chineſe make a great variety of figures on the ſur- 
faces of the vaſes of white china-ware, and there is one 
kind of this greatly in eſteem among them, in which 
there are flowers and other figures; yet the ſurface is 


quite 
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quite {mooth, and the ſubſtance extremely thin, The 
manner of making it is this; they firſt form the veſlcl 
of the fineſt materials, as thin as they can; then, when 
they have poliſhed it, inſide and out, at the wheel, they put 
into it a ſtamp of its own ſhape, but cut with all theſe 
figures: they preſs this down ſo firmly on the yet moiſt 
veſlel, that the impreſſion is received in a very perfect 
manner; and if the ſhape of the veſlel be at all hurt, 
they take it to the wheel again to reſtore it. They then 
finiſh it with the knife and ſciſſars 3 and when they have 
made it as perfect as can be, they cover it with the fine 
white varniſh within and without. This fills up all the 
cavities of the impreſſion, and gives a perfectly ſmoorh 
and even ſurface; yet the thickneſs of this varniſh in the 
traces of the figures gives it a different white, and the 
whole figures are as finely and accurately ſeen, as if 
painted on the outſide. This is an artifice that might 
eaſily be brought to bear among us, and ſeveral of our 
fincr wares would make a pretty figure with it. 

There are many things praiſed by the Chineſe in their 
colouring and forming the ſeveral kinds of porcelain, 
which may be well brought into uſe among us, and give 
a new value to our own wares, even though we ſhould 
never arrive at their art of making the thing itſelf. One 
kind of colouring eaſily introduced among us, would be 
what they call hoan ton hoan. This produces veſlels of 
great beauty and price, and is done in this manner. 'The 
matter, of which the veſſels are made, for this purpoſe, 
need not be fine ; they uſually take any of the common 
teflels baked, without having been varniſhed, and con- 
ſequently ſimply white, and without Juſtre. When theſe 
are intended to be of one ſimple colour, they need only 
be plunged into a liquid varniſh or oil, as the workmen 
there call it, coloured with ſuch ingredicnts as will itrike 
the moſt lively tinges : but if it is to be coloured in com- 
partments, as is uſually the cuſtom with this ſort of 
china, it is to be done by the pencil. The uſual way is 
to paint theſe in pannels, one green, another blue, and 
ſo on, and they make a very agreeable appearance. There 
requires no more to this, than the laying on the colours 
tolerably thick with a large pencil; but if the pictures 
of animals, and plants are to be given, they are to be 
done with the molt permanent colours, and the veſſel be- 
ing again well baked, becomes very beautiful. 

The Chineſe, who are deceivers in every thing, find the 
way of cheating very much in regard to this ſort of china- 
ware. They paint the flowers of plants, and ſome parts 
of the birds, &c. in very bright colours, after the veſſel 
has been baked, Vermilion 1s a fine colonr, which they 
often add on this occaſion z but they cannot uſe this be- 
fore the baking, becauſe it would be deſtroyed by the 
fire. "Theſe colours which are laid on afterwards cannot 
laſt, but ſoon rub off in the wiping, or uſing the things 
the others laſt for ever; for they are laid on with the 
greateſt heat of all, the veſſels being put into the ſame 
furnaces to lay on theſe, as the other things are baked 
in for the firſt time. 

Halt-petre, and powder of flints, arc generally the things 
added to the colours thus laid on, to make them pene- 
trate, and run properly. Thus for the fine deep violet 
colour, which makes the greateſt ſigure of all others on 
this ware, they mix together equal quantities of the fine 
azure, the powder of flints and ſalt-petre, all firſt pow- 


dered ſeparately till perfectly fine ; this is tempered. 


with water, and then laid on with the pencil, and though 
it looks rough at firſt, it comes out of the furnace,pf as 
beautiful a gloſſy hue as any thing can be conceiv- 
ed, The yellow is made by mixing together three 
ounces of ceruſs, and three ounces of powdered flints, 
and adding three, four, or more drachms of the red cop- 
peras, till the whole is of the proper degree of colour. 
'The white is compoſed only of powder of flints and ce- 
ruſs, with a ſmall admixture of the ſalt-petre, or it will 
ſucceed tolerably well without. Theſe are all the parti- 
culars neceſſary to be obſerved for the making a ſort of 
p«<r celain of great beauty, in which the nature of the 
ware itfelf is not concerned; fo that it ſeems caſy to 
imitate it with any of our own wares. Obf. ſur les Cou- 
tumes de l'Aſie, p. 320, &c. 

The ſeveral kinds of porce/ains above mentioned, being 
Quite painted, with their feveral colours, and all the co- 
lours dry, are to be polithed, to prepare them to reccive 
the oil or varniſh 3 which is done with a pencil of ver 
fine feathers, moiſtened with water, and paſſed lightly 
over, to take off even the ſmalleſt inequalities. 

The oiling or varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the 
porcelain, before it be carried to the oven: this is applied 
more or leſs thick, and ſeldomer or oftener repeated, 
according to the quality of the work. For thin fre per- 
cclain, they give two very thin couches; to others one; 
but that one equivalent to the other two, There is a 
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this the workmen try by dipping a petunſe or brick 0 


deal of art in applying the varniſh, both that it be done 
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equally, and not in tov great quantity. The bet 
the inſide are given by afpertion, i. e. b 
much yarniſh as is neceftary : thoſe on the 5 


immerſion, or by plunging the pieces in 
| a veſſe 
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Ys the font 
Oven to be 


baked. 

The varniſh they hay bn is ſo thick, that 
the colours, till the baking afterwards 
again : this is the caſe with the ine deep blues; we * 

none on the beſt china; it is all hid under the coat of 
white, and the veſſel appears plain, till jt 3 g 
through the fire again; has then the colour a 5 ro 
deeper than when at firſt laid on. See Hosch e 
The china varniſhes have heen always ſamous; tl. 

ner of making which is ſaid to be as follows: take crud 

varniſh ſixty ounces z common water, the ſame nth: 
mix them well together till the water diſappears ; he | 
wards put this into a wooden veſſel five or fix palms lo wy 
and two or three broad; mix them together with a iy. 
en ſpatula, for a whole day in the ſummer's ſun, for wo 
days if in winter, and afterwards keep it in an earth by 
veſſel, covered with a bladder. "Che water will not ls 
parate again: this is called the ſun varnith. £ 
The oil of wood, called by the Portugueſe 2e de ho; 

is made in the following manner: take twenty ounces of 
that oil, which they call oil of wood; and ten drachmg a. 
the oil of the fruit; boil theſe a little together, and t 
oil will Took yellow; then let it cool, and add to it "10 
drachms of quick lime powdered. To make the firit 
grounds called camijeca, take ſwine's blood and an; K 
lime powdered, of each an equal quantity; ſpread this 
mixture upon the wood, and when it is dry, ſmooth i: 
with pumicesſtones. 

To make the black varniſh : take of the varniſh prepared 
in the fun ſixty ounces ſtone black alum (ſuppoſed to! 


it oſten hides 
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aſort of copperas) diſſolved in a little water, three drachms; 
and ſeventy drachms of lamp oil, called by the Ports. 
tugueſe aZeule de Candea. Theſe things are all to be mixed 
together in a wooden veſlel, putting the lump- Oil inat twice, 
and ſtirring the whole together with a wooden ſpatula. 
The pitch-coloured varnith is made in the following man- 
ner: take oilof wood, crude, forty drachins, called 4a pas; 
of the lamp oil, called 4a Candea crude, forty drachms ; 
mix them together in the ſun in a wooden veſlel, in the 
ſame manner as the common varniſh and water 2re or- 
dered to be mixed in the firſt proceſs. 
To make the red varniſh : take ten drachms of cinnabar, 
twenty drachms of prepared varnith, and a little lamp-oil 
mix them all together. 

To make the yellow varniſh : take of the vellow colour 
ten drachms, prepared varnith thirty drachms, a little 
lamp-oil; mix all together. 

To make a varniſh of a muſk colour: take of the red 
varniſh ten drachms, and of the black varniſh four 
drachms; mix them well together. Philoſ. Trantact. N- 
261. p. 524. 

Theſe are the accounts ſent to the great duke of Tuſcany 
by the Jeſuits in China: Dr. William Sherard communi— 
cated them to the Royal Society; and to render the ac- 
counts uſeful to the world, he preſented with them the 
ſeveral ſubſtances mentioned; theſe are depoſited in the 
muſæum of the ſocicty, and may ferve as in{lructions 
to all who are curious in this art. 

The Chineſe have of late years difcovered a new kind of 
varniſh for their ware: they call this 7/e&/nveou, that is to 
ſay, the browniſh gold varniſh; it is of the colour ot 
the brown images, or of what we call coffee coloui- 
The novelty of this has made it much eſteemed ; it 1s 
made in the manner of all their other varniſhes, by 
diltolving the ter part of an earthy ſubſtance in water 
The ſubſtance which they make it of is a common yellow 
earth: this they diilolve in water, and letting the coarle 
parts ſettle, they pour ot the yet thick liquor, and what 
afterwards ſubſides from this, is the pure and tne parts 
which they keep in form of a ſoſt paſte, or thick cream 
They uſe this only to the thinneſt and molt delicate 2% 
celain ware. = 
The manner of ufing it is this : they mix a quantity of 
this ſine ſediment with ſo much water as renders it thin 
and liquid, like the common varnith : chis aud the com- 
mon kind are to be uſed together, ſo that care mult be 
taken that they are nicely of the ſame degree of thicknels* 
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their earth into both, and ſceing which comes out wo 
covered, that which lies on the thickeſt, is to be dilutc 


with more water, or the other to be heightened Fa 
more of * earth, to bring them to the ſame 41% 
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h judged to be ſuſſiciently liquid when the 
1 2 — of the petunſe. They then mix ſome 7 
il of FERN aſhes and lime, along with the brown 
me yi and add as much of this mixture to the common 
-ſh as they find upon trial will give ſuch a colour as 
og aired. The common proportion for the brown co- 
f OED eſteemed at preſent, is two pints of the brown 
—_ to eight pints of the common; and to four pints 
"* this mixture they add one pint of the varniſh, or oil 
of fern. It might puzzle a ſtranger to their terms, to 
: derſtand what theſe people meant by oil; but it is a 
rr with them in uſe for any thing liquid; and they 
ll all their varniſhes ſo, though made of the powders 
05 earths and ſtones mixed with water. They apply this 
: -niſh to the veſſels by dipping them into it, and fo com- 
promr covering them inſide and out before they put them 
into the oven; and the baking gives a great brightneſs to 
the colour. This is the niceſt part of the whole manu- 
{ure of the porcelain, and other wares of that Kind. 
The varniſhes uſed by the Chineſe are two; the one they 
call oil of ones, the other oi! of fern; which ſee. They 
mix theſe together, and with great caution and delicacy 
apply them to the veſſels all over equally, with a ſteady 
hand and a fine pencil. ; 
PoRCELAIN, baking or nealing of. There are two kinds of 
ovens uſed in baking porcelain; large ones, for works 
that are only uſed to come to the fire once, which is 
the common way z and ſmall ones, for ſuch as require 
a double baking. 
The large ones are two Chineſe ſathoms deep, and al- 
moſt four wide. They are formed of a mixture of three 
earths ; one whereof, yellow and common, makes the 
baſis; the two others are ſcarcer, and dug out of deep 
mines, wherein people can only work in winter, One 
of them, called lautou, is a very ſtrong (tiff earth; the 
other youtou, olly. 
The ſides and roof of the ovens are fo thick, that one 
may lay the hand on them, when the fire is at its height, 
without danger of burning. At the top of the dome, 
which is in form of a tunnel, is a large aperture, to give 
vent to the flames and ſmoke, which mount up inceſſant- 
ly, as ſoon as fire is once ſet to the oven: beſide the 
principal aperture, there are four or five ſmall ones 
around; which, by being opened and ſhut, ſerve to aug- 
ment or dimiſh the heat: like the holes in the chemills 
furnaces, called regi/fers. The hearth, which takes 
up the whole breadth of the oven, is placed in front, 
preciſely againſt the opening of the door, and is two or 
three feet deep, and two broad; people paſſing over it 
on a plank, to go into the furnace to range the porcelain. 


As ſoon as the fire is lighted, the door is walled up, only | 


leaving an aperture for the conveyance of wood. Laſt- 
ly, the bottom of the oven is covered with ſand, where- 
in part of the firſt porcelain caſes are buried. The oven 
itſelf is uſually placed at the extremity of a long, nar- 
row veſtibule, which ſerves in lieu of bellows; the cold 


air and wind being thus driven directly in the face of each 


oven. 

Each piece of porcelain of any note, is diſpoſed, in the 
furnace, in its peculiar, ſeparate cafe, or coffin. Indeed, 
as to tea-diſhes, &c. the ſame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. 
The caſes are all of the ſame matter with the oven; they 
have no lids, but ſerve each other mutually ; the bottom 
of a ſecond caſe fitting into the aperture of the firſt ; 
and thus ſucceſſively to the top of cach column. Each 
cothn, which is uſually of a cylindrical form, that the 
fire may communicate itſelf more equably to the porce- 
lains incloſed, has, at bottom, a little lay of very fine 
land, covered over with duſt of kaolin, that the ſand 
may not flick to the work; and care is taken, that the 
parcelain may not touch the ſides of the cafe. In the 
larger caſes, which hold the ſmall picces, they leave the 
middle vacant, in regard porce/ains placed there would 
want the neceſſary heat. Each of theſe little pieces is 
mounted on a little maſſive of earth, of the thickneſs of 
two crowns, covered with powder of kaolin. 

V. PEntrecolles obſerves, that the p:rce/ains are put in 
caſes, to prevent any diminution of luſtre from the too 
\1olent effect of a naked fire; adding, that it is owing 
'0 thoſe thick veils, that the beauty, or, as he calls it, 
the complexion of the porcelains, is not tanned by the 
heat of the fire, 

As (aſt as the caſes are filled, a workman ranges them in 
the cavity of the furnace; forming them into piles, or 
o umns, whereof thoſe in the middle are, at leait, ſeven 
'vet high: the two caſes at the bottom of each column 
are left empty, becauſe being partly ſunk in the ſand, 
ine fire has the leſs eſfe&t on them; and, for the ſame 
realon, the uppermoſt one is left empty. In this manner 
5 the whole cavity of the oven filled with columns, except- 
ing that part preciſely under the grand aperture. In 


ringing the caſes, they obſerve always to place. the fineſt 
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piles of porceluin in the centre, the coarſeft at the bot: 
tom, and thoſe that are high-coloured, and conſiſt of as 
much petunſe as kaolin, and wherein the wortt oil is 
uſed, at the mouth. 
Theſe piles are all placed very neat one another, and are 
bound together at top, at bottom, and in the middle, by 
ww of earth, in tuch manner as that the flame may 
ave a free paſſage among them, and infinuate equally 
on all ſides: in which a great part of the workman's art 
lies, and on which the perfection of the porcelain much 
depends. Another thing to be obſerved is, that an oven 
mult never be ſet altogether with new colfins ; but half 
one, half the other: the old ones at the bottoms and 
tops of the pile, and the new ones in the middle. In- 
deed it were better to have them all burnt in an oven 
apart, before they come to be uſed for percelain, as was 
anciently done. The cafes, our author obſerves, are 
brought, ready prepared, ſrom a large village on the river, 
a Jeague diſtant from Kingtetching. Before they ate 
burnt, they are yellow ; and aiterwards of a dark red. 
When the oven is filled, they wall up the door, only leav- 
ing a little aperture for the throwing in of little pieces of 
wood, a foot Jong, but very ſlender, to keep up the fire : 
it is then heated, by degrees, for che ſpace of a day 
and night; aſter which, two men, who relieve one an- 
other, continue to throw in wood, without any inter- 
miſſion. Jo know when the porcelain is baked enough, 
they open one of the leſſer holes of the oven, and, with 
a pair of tongs, take off the lid of one of the piles. If 
the fire appears very briſk and clear, and the piles equally 
inflamed, and eſpecially if the colours of the porcelain 
that is uncovered, dart ſorth a noble luſtre ; the coction 


is ſufficient, they diſcontinue the fire, and wail up what 


remained of the dcor of the furnace. 
If the oven be only filled with ſmall porcelain, they take 
them out twelve or fifteen hours after the fire is extinct: 
if it be filled with larger, they defer opening it for two 
or three days. In this the modern practice differs from 
the ancient; whercin the door was not opened till after 
ten days for the large picces, and fire for the ſmall ones. 
One thing very furpriling, and almoſt inconceivable, F. 
d' Entrecolies obſerves, is, that there are never found any 
aſhes on the hearth of the oven, what quantity of wood 
ſoever is conſumed. He adds another thing, which with 
him paſſes for equally ſtrange, that the workmen em- 
ployed about the furnaces, {lake their thirſt by continually 
drinking hot tea, with ſalt diffolved in it. 
The Chinefe make another kind of porce/ain, which they 
paint and bake twice; and for this ſecond baking they 
have a kind of little ovens on purpoſe. Theſe ovens, 
when very ſmall, are made of iron; or otherwiſe of a 
kind of bricks an inch thick, a foot high, and half a foot 
broad, made of the ſame earth with the pcrcelain caſes. 
The biggeſt of theſe ovens do not excced five fect in 
height, and three in diameter; and being made much in 
form of bee-hives, the bricks are arched a little, to form 
the curvity the better. 'The hearth is of earth half a 
foot high, formed of two or three ranges of bricks; and 
on this maſiive is the oven built. Around the oven at the 
diſtance of about halt a foot, is raiſed a ſhell of common 
bricks, joined to the oven itſelf by a kind of arcboutant 
of earth, which ſerves to ſtrengthen it. They uſually 
build four or five of theſe ovens at equal diſtances from 
each other. At the bottom of the ſhell are holes to give 
air to the fire when lighted : at top is an aperture, which 
they cover up with a piece of the baked carth, when the 
porcelains are laid in the oven. | 
The percelains, here, are not incloſed in coſſins, as in 
the common ovens ; the oven itſelf ſerving that purpoſe, 
and being ſo exactly cloſed, that they receive no other 
impreſſion of the fire, but that of the heat of the char- 
coal diſpoſed in the hearth, at the bottom of the oven, as 
well as at top of the vault, and in the interval between the 
oven and the thell, or brick-wall. 
To prepare the porceluius for a ſecond baking, they mult 
have had their varniſh in the common manner, and have 
paſſed the great oven : in this ſtate they are painted with 
various colours, after which, without giving them any 
new varniſh, they are ranged in piles in the little oven; 
ſetting the little ones over the larger, in form of pyramids. 
The Chineſe are very artſul in their diſpoſition of theſe, 
arranging them in the molt compact manner, and putting 
the little ones within the great ones; but great care 1s 
alſo neceſtary, that the veſſels do not touch one another in 
the parts where they are painted, for the conſequence of 
that would be the ſpoiling of both veflels, as the colours 
would run together. The bottom of one veſſel may ge- 
nerally be placed on the bottom of another, though both 
are painted, becauſe the rims are not painted, and oe 
keep the paintcd parts from touching one another, High 
and narrow vetlels, ſuch as chocolate-cups, and the like, 
are very troubleſome on this occaſion. The method the 
12 H Chineſe 
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not being able to diſpoſe of them to the Chineſe, becauſe 
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Ehinefe workmen take with them, is this : they place a 
tange of them, ſo as to cover the whole bottom of the 
furnace, and they cover this with a thin bed of broken 
china-ware, over which they place another row of the 
cups, and ſo on to the top, where they lay on no cover- | 
ing : they never bake any thing elfe with theſe cups, 
when they are of this kind of twice-baked porcelain. 
This ſecond baking is ſometimes intended to preſerve the 
luſtre of the colours the better, and at the ſame time to 
give them a kind of relievo; but, more uſually its de- 
tign is to hide defective places, by covering them over 
with colours; but the artifice is eaſily found out, by 
aſſiuig the hand over them. 

hen the workman judges his porcelains enough baked, 
he takes off the piece that covers the aperture; takes 
out the charcoal; and, when the oven is cold, the porce- 
lain is ſo too. 
How beautiful ſoever the modern porce/ain may be, the 
taſte for antiquity, which reigns in China, as well as in 
Europe, gives the ancient porcelain a value far above that 
of the modern. 
It muſt be owned, the ancient ſeems finer as to the mat- 
ter, more perfect as to the baking, and of a more plea- 
ſant caſt, both as to the white of the ground, and the other 
colours; yet, it is certain, the moſt able and diſcerning 
may be deceived herein: and there are workmen who 
make it their buſineſs to counterfeit the ancient porcela'n, 
called uteng, in the modern. 
The matter of the falſe kutong is a ſoſt and yellowiſhearth, 
found near Kingtetching. There is nothing particular in 
the firſt part of the proceſs, except that they are made 
thicker, and that they are varniſhed with an oil drawn 
from the ycllow-ſtone, mixed with the common oil, which 
gives them a kind of ſea-green hue. When taken out of 
the oven they throw it into a fatty broth, made of capons, 
&c. in which they boil it a ſecond time; they then bury 
it in the ſilthieſt ſink they can find, for a month or fix 
weeks, or more, according as they would give it the 
greater appearance of antiquity. Beſides their thickneſs, 
and their colour, thefe falſe antiques reſemble the true 
ones in this, that they do not reſound when ſtruck, nor 
even give the leaſt buz, when held to the car. 
Notwithitanding the vaſt quantity of porcelains made in 
almoſt all the provinces of the empire of China, they 
ſtill continue very dear, though not near ſo dear as an- 
ciently. The Chineſe annals tell us of times wherein a 
fingle urn coſt ninety or a hundred crowns on the ſpot. 
What chiefly occaſions the extraordinary price of this 
commodity, eſpecially in Europe, is, beſide the great 
profits of the merchant in Europe, and their faCtors in 
China, that it rarely happens an oven ſucceeds through- 
out; that it is frequently quite ſpoiled, fo that, upon 
opening it, in licu of fine porcelains, is found a hard un- 
formed maſs, into which both the porcel/ains, and their 
collins, are converted, either by exceſs of heat, or ſome 
ill qualities in the matter. 
Another reaſon of the dearnefs of porcelain is, that the 
ingredients it is made of, and the wood wherewith it is 
burnt, grow more and more ſcarce. One may adda third 
reaſon for the exceſſive price of porcelains to the Euro- 
peans; and it is this: that moſt of thoſe ſent to Europe 
are formed on new models, frequently very capricious, 
and dithcult to ſucceed in; which yet, for the ſmalleſt 
defects are turned on the manufacturer's hands: and he, 
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not to their talle, nor to their uſe, is forced to charge 
the porcelain hie delivers the higher, to pay himſelf for 
thoſe refuſed. 

"Che art of making porcelain is one of thoſe in which Eu- 
rope has been excelled by oriental nations. Ilowever, 
emrthen wares have been made, for ſeveral years paſt, in 
<i/terent parts of Europe, fo like the oriental, that they 
have acquired the name of porcelain. The ſirſt European 
borcelatns are ſaid to have been made in Saxony and in 
France; and aſterwards in England, Germany, and 
Italy; all ot which difſered from thoſe of Japan and 
China, but each poſleſſing its peculiar character. The 
terit perion, who ſeems to have made this manufaQture 
tac object of ſcientiſic attention, was M. Reaumur ; and 
iz communicated his reſearches in two Memoirs to the 
Academy of Sciences, in 1727 and 1729. Having 
Droken pieces of the Japaneſe, Saxon, and French porce- 
lu, he exapumed the difference of their grains or in— 
ernal tirutture. The grain of the Japaneſe porcelain 
appeared to him to be fine, cloſe, compact, moderatel 

tooth, and ſomewhat ſhining. The grain of the Saxon 
c, Wes ound to be ftill more compact, not gra- 
nutou-, tmootly, and thining like enamel. And the por- 
in of St. Cloud had a grain much leſs clofe and fine 
than that of Japan, ſhining little or not at all, and reſem- 
bling the grain of lugar In order to determine their differ- 
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cuce {till tarther, he expoſed them to a violent heat; and 
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found that the Japaneſe porcelain was unaltered b 
and all the European porcelains were melted Th 
difference ſoggeited to him the moſt juſt N 
that has yet been formed of the porcelain or ci 

Q * "Sik r chi 
viz. that it is a half vitriſied ſubſtance or m 4 
in a middle ſtate between the common ab 
wate of our vulgar manufactures, and true 10 
is the eſſemial and diſtinctive character 
0 is only by enen it in this light, that we 
10pe to arrive at the perfect art of imitating it ; F 
The determining the due degree of heat bh he 
the china-ware, and the finding out the . a { 
ſhould remain in that heat, are two very en n a: 
in the manufacture of this elegant ware. Vert Kg 
Engliſh attempts to imitate it would be brou ede Our 
the perſeQion we are aiming at, by # Juſt re . N 
particulars, than by many other leſs iter 2 nh 
about which we ſeem more ſolicitous. "ns, 
This attempt is to be made on theſe principles in tu 
different manners: the one by finding ſome a 1 5 b. 
matter on which fire acts with more than endings yan ane: 
in the time of its paſling from the common bak Poke 
of earthen ware into that of glaſs. The Fo rgy N00 
compoſe a paſte of two ſubſtances reduced to 5 vg 
the one of which fhalt be of force to reſiſt 3 al, ng, 
fire, ſo as not to become vitrificd in it 3 and „ 
matter very caſily vitrifiable. 8 
In the firſt caſe, the matter is to be taken out of the fire 
at the time when it is imperſeQly vitrified ; and jn :1., 
other, the compound mats is to remain in the lie 
till the one ſubſtance, which is the more eaſily vitrifiable, 
is truly vitrified ; and being then taken out, the whol 
will be what porce/ain is, a ſubſtance in part vitriſied, bus 
not wholly ſo. 2 
The firſt method is that by which the European perce!4/y 
has generally been made, and though that of St. Clo! 
and ſome other places, has been very beautiful, yet it 4. 
always eaſy to diſtinguiſh even the fineſt of it from the 
china-ware, and the nature of the two ſubſtances appears 
evidently diflerent : theſe owing all their beauty to their 
near approach to vitrification, are made to erdure a lon 
and violent fire, and are taken from it at a time when ; 
very little longer continuance would have made them per- 
fect glafs ; on the contrary, the china-ware being made 
of a paſte, part of which is made of a ſubſtance in it{elf 
ſcarce pollible to be vitrified, bears the fire in a vet much! 
more intenſe degree than ours, and is in no danger of 
running wholly into glaſs from it. 

The two ſubſtances uſed by the Chineſe are well known 
by the names of petunſe and Laclin, and on examining 
theſe it appears very evident, that we have in Europe th: 
very ſame ſubſtances, or at leaſt ſubſtances of the ven 
ſame nature, and capable of being wrought into a 5. 
lain equally beautiful and fine. Mem. Acad. Scicue. 
Par. 1739. See KAOLIN and PETUXNTSE., 
Theſe arc the two different ſcmi-vitriſtcations, on one 
or other of which all the European manuſactures he 
hitherto been founded; and it is caſy from the knou ledę- 
of theſe principles to determine, on breaking a picce 0! 
the china of any of our manufactures, by which of the 
two proceſſes it is made. If it is made by ſeizing tlie 
halſ- vitriſied maſs of a ſubſtance which would ſoon atter 
have been wholly vitrified, then the putting it in a cru- 
cible, into an equal degree of fire, will ſoon turn it 
wholly into glaſs. This is the caſe of moſt of our Euro- 
pean porcelain; but if it be made of two ingredients, tie 
one of which is not vitrifiable, or at leaſt not by ſuck 
fires, then the matter will melt, but will not vitrily 
this is the caſe with the Chineſe porcelain, which if kept 
in fuſion a long time, yet when cold is china-ware fill; 
ſo that this is evidently made of two ſuch different in. 
gredients. ; 
Beſides theſe methods, there is yet another, of late in- 
vention, which makes a very beautiful china; and which. 
if it does not afford veſlels equal to thoſe of China, Jet 
will afford them nearly approaching to thoſe, and at 4 
conliderably ſmaller price. This method conſiſts in te- 
ducing glaſs to china. See G1. Ass-porcelain. 
The author of the Chemical Dictionary obſerves, that 
M. Reaumur has erroneouſly conſounded the Saxon 4 
celain with the other fuſible porce/ains in Europe. ror 
though it contains, as every porcelain does, particnlarly 
that of China and Japan, a fulible ſubſlance, whaci by 
been completely fuſed in the operation of baking, ae 
to which it owes its denſity and internal luſtre : 8 
contains alſo a large quantity of a ſubſtance abſolute! 
unſuſible, from which it xeceives its admirable www 
nels, its firmneſs and ſolidity, during the baking, Lupp s 
ing the place of the oricncal kaolin, and contracting os 
dimenſions in a conſiderable degree, while it incorpora 
with the fuſible ſabſtance. He has actually are 110 
this porcelain cannot be fuſed, unleſs by a ſire capa : of 
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„ina the beſt Japaneſe porcelain. And he obſerves, 
of las Japon al in the ſmoothneſs, 
_—_ and leſs granulous appearance of its internal ſur- 
loſtres The manufaQture of Saxony has been long eſta- 
viſhed : and that at Meiſſen, a few miles from Dreſden, 
1 roduced porcelaius painted and enamelled in ſuch 
an that they have been reckoned more beautiful 
10 ſold at a higher price than even thoſe of China. 
The invention is ſaid to have been owing to an alchemiſt, 
tticher, who, being confined in the caſtle of 
called Bo : * 
Konigſtein by the king of Poland, on a ſuſpicion of be- 
ine maſter of the philoſopher's ſtone, had leiſure ſuſh- 
05.9 not indeed to make gold, but to invent a ware, 
which by the excellence and value of it conſiderably in- 
riches the country. He died in 1719, but it ſeems that 
he only invented the white ſort ; the art of makin g brown 
and blue porcelain not having been diſcovered till the year 
l is alſo made at Vienna, Frankendal, and lately 
in the neighbourhood of Berlin: all which are made of 
the ſame kind of materials with thoſe of Saxony. In 
Italy there are alſo manufactures of porcelain, at Naples 
and Florence. In France they have had manufaCtures 
of this kind for many years: porcelain was made at St. 
Cloud, and in the ſuburb of St, Antoine at Paris, before 
M. de Reaumur's publication; but though beautiful, it 
was of the vitreous and fuſible kind. Since that time, 
conſiderable manufaQures of it have been eſtabliſhed at 
Chantilly, Villeroi, and Orleans, the 23 of which 
have 2 diſtinguiſhed merit: but thoſe produced in the 
king's 1 at Sevres, are ſaid to do greateſt 
honour to France, on account of their ſhining, white, 
beautiful glazing, and coloured grounds. 
M. Guettard, who has lately publiſhed an account of his 
diſcoveries in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
for the year 1765, ſeems to have been one of the firſt, 
who, ſince M. Reaumur, found in France a kaolin and 
tuntſe of the ſame nature as the Chineſe ; the former 
is a white argillaceous earth filled with mica z the latter 
a hard quartroſe ſtone. 'The count de Lauraguais has 
alſo ſo far ſucceeded in his attempts in this way, that 
ſome pieces, preſented by him in 1566, to the Academy 
of Sciences, were declared to reſemble the porcelain of 
China and Japan in ſolidity, grain, and unfuſibility, more 
than any other that had been made in that country, 
though it wants the whiteneſs and luſtre obſervable in 
the ancient Japaneſe porcelarn. 
We have alſo had for many years, ſeveral manufactures 
of porcelain in England : that of Chelſea is ſcarce inferior 
to thoſe of Saxony and France; but being calculated 
more for ornament than uſe, it 1s dear and of no very 
general advantage. The porcelains that are produced 
in our other manufactories are fold at a much cheap- 
er rate than any that is imported; but, except that 
of Worceſter, they all wear brown, and are ſubject to 
crack, eſpecially in the glazing, by boiling water : the 
Worceſter porcelain has a good body hardly inferior to 
that of caſtern china; it is equally tough, and its glazing 
never cracks or ſcales off. 
With reſpe& to the method of manufaQturing porcelain, 
it may be obſerved, that the baſis of that which is fuſible 
and vitreous, and which may be called falſe porcelain, is 
2 FRIT,, formed of a mixture of fand or of powdered 
flints, with ſalts capable of diſpoſing them to fuſion, and 
0 giving them a great whiteneſs by means of a ſufficient 
eat, 
This frit is mixed with as much of a white tenacious 
carth of an argillaceous or marly nature, as is ſufficient 
'0 make it capable of being worked upon the wheel : the 
whole mixture is well ground in a mill, and made into a 
paſte, which is formed either upon the wheel or in 
moulds, into the various pieces required. Each of theſe 
pieces, when dry, is put into a caſe made of earthen 
ware; which cafes, called by the Englith potters sEG- 
GAKS, are to be ranged in piles one upon another, in a 
turnace or kiln, which is to be filled with them to the roof. 
eturnaces are chambers or cavities of various forms and 
2es, and are fo diſpoſed, that the fire-place is on the 
outſide oppoſite to one or more openings, which commu— 
cate within the furnace. The ſurnace is gradually 
heated by increaſing the fire till the porcelain is baked, or 
has acquired its proper hardneſs and tranſparency, which 
5 known by taking out and examining pieces, placed for 
that purpoſe in * which have lateral openings. When 
tue porcelain is ſuſſiciently baked and gradually cooled, it 
'Uiembles white marble, not having a ſhining ſurface, 
lich it is to acquire by the operation of glazing. This 
8 be adapted to the nature of the porcelain, i. e. to 
c hardneſs and denſity of the ware, the ingredients of 
©Mpoſition, &c. The ſeveral glazings are prepared by 


Mevouſly fuling together all the ſubltances of which | 
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be ground by a mill into a fine powder, and this powder 
is to be mixed with a ſufficient quantity of water or 
other liquor, ſo that the mixture may have the conſiſtence 
of cream. The pieces of porcelain are to be covered with 
a thin ſtratum of this matter, and when very dry to be 
put into the furnace as beſore, and continued there till 
the glazing be well fuſed ; which requires a leſs fire than 
baking the paſte. And thus the pieces of porcelain that 
are to remain white are finiſhed. 'The glazing uſed by 
the Chineſe 1s ſaid to be formed of the oil of petuntſe and 
the oil of lime, deſcribed in the preceding part of this 
article: that uſed in a conſiderable manufactory of per- 
celain in our own country, is formed of twenty pounds 
of the fineſt white ſand or calcined flints, eighteen pounds 
of red-lead, ten pounds of pearl-aſhes, and four pounds 
of common ſalt decrepitated. The two firſt ingredients, 
being well levigated together, are mixed with the two 
latter, and the compound fuſed to vitrification. It as 
then to be reduced in a flint, agate, or porphyry mortar 
to an impalpable powder, which is tempered with water 
to the proper conſiſtence ſor painting. 4 

The colours applied to porcelain are the ſame as thoſe 
uſed for EXAMEL painting, and conſiſt of metallic calces 
bruiſed and incorporated with a very fuſible glaſs. Crocus 
of iron affords a red colour; Caſſius's precipitate of 
GOLD makes the purple and violet; copper calcined by 
acids and precipitated by an alkali, gives a fine green 
zuffre makes the blue; earths ſlightly terruginous produce 
a yellow, and, laſtly, brown and black colours are pro- 
duced by calcined iron, together with a deep blue of 
zaffre. Theſe colours, ground with gum water or oil of 
ſpike, are to be employed ſor the painting of the pe- 
celain with deſigns of flowers and other figures. 

For GILDING, a powder or calx of gold is to be applied 
in the ſame manner as the coloured enamels. The paint- 
ed and gilded porcelains are to be expoſed to a fire capable 
of fuſing the glaſs with which the metallic colours are 


mixed; by which means they are made to adhere, and 


acquire a gloſs equal to that of the GANG. The 
ſhining appearance of the gold is produced by burniſhing 
with a blood-flone. 
Dr. Lewis (Com. Phil. Techn. p. 627.) obſerves, that 
glaſs of lead and glaſs of antimony make a gold-co- 
loured glazing for porcelain and earthen- ware. The fineſt 
gold glazing is ſaid to be made with an addition of filver. 
A glaſs of lead is prepared by melting minium or litharge 
with a third or foufth part of its weight of powdered 
flint. This yellow glaſs, reduced into fine powder, is 
either ſprinkled on the porce/atn made red hot, or mixed 
with beer, or other glutinous liquids to a due conliftence, 
and applied with a pencil: the ware is then placed in 
the furnace, under a muflle, till the glaſs begins to 
melt, which is known by its gliſtening 3 after which, 
while warm from the fire, it is moiſtened with a diluted 
ſolution of ſilver, and baked again. Or, the powdered 
glaſs of lead is moiſtened with the ſilver ſolution, then 
melted, and the glazing of the ware finiſhed in one pro- 
ceſs, by applying on it this compound glaſs. After the 
baking, the glazed veſſels, while ſtill red hot, are held 
over the ſmoke of burning ſtraw, &c. 
The operations for the unfulible porce/ains, and alſo for 
ſuch as are of the nature of ſtone-ware, are ſomewhar 
more ſimple. The ſand and ſtones which enter into 
their compoſition are to be ground in a mill : the earths 
or clays are to be waſhed ; the materials are to be well 
mixed and formed into a paſte ; the pieces are ſirſt rude- 
ly formed upon a potter's wheel; and when dry or half 
dry, they are turned agaia upon the wheel, and their 
form is made more d they are then placed in the 
furnace, not to bake them, but only to apply a ſuſſicient 
heat to give them ſuch a ſolidity that they may be handled 
without breaking, and may receive the glazing. As 
the pieces of porcelain after this flight heat are very dry, 
they imbibe water readily. This diſpoſition aſſiſts the 
application of the glazing. The vitrifiable or vitriſied 
matter of this glazing, which has been previouſly ground 
in a mill, is to be mixed with ſuch a quantity of water, 
that the liquor thall have the conſiſtence of milk. The 
pieces of porcelain are haſtily dipt in this liquor, the wa- 
ter of which they imbibe, and thus on their ſurface is 
left an uniform covering of the glazing materials. This 
covering, which ought to be very thin, will very ſoon 
become ſo dry, that it cannot flick to the fingers when 
the pieces are handled. 
The pieces of this porce/ain are then put into the furnace 
to be perfectly baked. The heat is to be raiſed to ſuch 
a height, that all within the furnace ſhall be white, and 
the caſes ſhall be undiſtinguiſhable from the lame. When, 
by taking out ſmall pieces, the porcelain is known to be 
ſuſkciently baked, the fire is diſcontinued, and the fur- 
nace cooled. If the baking has been well performed, the 
pieces of porcelain will be found by this fingle operation 
do 
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to be rendered compact, ſonorous, cloſe-grained, mo- 
derately gloſſy, and covered externally with a fine glaz- 
ing. The painting and gilding of this percelain are to 
be executed in a manner ſimilar to that already deſcribed. 
Chemical Dia. art. Porcelain. See PoTtTERY, and 
Der. r-ware. | 
PoRCEL AIN-/hell, porcellana, or concha dener ca, in Natural 
Hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell fiſh, the characters 
of which are theſe : they are of the univaive kind, and 
have for their mouth a long and narrow flit, dentated on 
each ſide, and of a i oblong, gibboſe, or um- 
bonatetl form. G | 
Theſe ſhells are claſſed in the Linnzan ſyſtem under the 
genus of RAA, including forty-four fpecies, whoſe 
characters are, that the animal is a flug ; the ſhell uni- 
valve, ſub-oval, and blunt at each end; and the aper- 
ture of the length of the ſhell longitudinal, linear, and 
toothed. 
This genus of ſhells originally had the name of porce/lana 
and concha venerea ſrom the reſemblance of its mouth to 
the pudendum muliebre, called by ſome of the Roman 
writers, porculus and porcellus, and always alluded to un- 
der the word Venus. We have of late ſo far miſunder- 
ſtood the name as to ſuppoſe it derived of the word por- 
celain, from an imagination, that the Chineſe porce/ain- 
ware was made of it. Geſner has fallen into the opinion, 
and Aldrovand ſeems to have been miſtaken in regard to 
its other name, concha venerea, ſuppoſing it fo called be- 
cauſe of its beauty, and therefore ſacred to Venus. 
Rondeletius calls it the remora Mutiani ; and the murex 
of the fame author. Aldrovand. de Teſt. I. 3, p. 352. 
Geſner, Rondelet. de Teſt. I. 2. p. 102. 
"Theſe ſhells are current in ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, 
and America, as money ; and they have been preſcribed, 
pulverized, in medicine. See CoNCHa Veneris. 
Ihe name concha denerca may be apt to create confuſion, 
becauſe there is another ſhell of a very different kind, a 
bivalve, called concn a Veneris. This genus is therefore 
much better diſtinguiſhed by the name porce/lana. There 
is a prodigious difference among the ſpecies of this genus; 
ſome are heavy, others "a light; ſome have the mouth 
placed in a longitudinal, others in a tranſverſe direction. 
he gibbous porcelain is a very remazkable ſpecies, as is 
alſo the egg · porcelain, wales hos two buttons at the ex- 
tremities z and the egg-porcelain called the navel is not 
leſs remarkable than theſe : this has, inſtead of a button, 
a long beak at each end. id | 
The mouth of the e muſt be narrow and oblong; 
this is the great characteriſtic, and is uſually dentated 
either on both ſides or on one. 
The ſpecies of porcelain are ſo numerous, that it may be 
proper, in the enumeration of them, to arrange them 
under ſome regular heads. See Tab of Shells, N“ 16. 
Some porce/ains are conglobated, and thick; of theſe the 
cabinets of the curious afford us ſixteen ſpecies. 
Some again are thick and of a pyriform ſigure; of theſe 
we have twenty-one ;z and others are gibbous, of which 
we have five ſpecies. Hiſt. Nat. Eclaric. p. 308. 

PORCELLIONES, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
by ſome tothe MILLEPEDES. 

PORCELLO, in the Glaſs Trade, the inſtrument with 
which the workmen, after having made the opening for 
the bowl of a drinking glaſs or other ſuch veflel, with 
his paflage, widens aud renders it more Capacious at plea- 
ſure. 

PORCELLUS Caſevienſis, in Medicine, the name of a 
diſeaſe to which the people of Hungary and Poland are 
very ſubject. 
it is a hard tumor of the belly, attended with wind and 
violent pains, It it truly an infarftion of the $PLEEN, 
and is to be cured by aperitives. Philoſ. Tranfact. N& 
243 

yoke ELLUS Indicus, in Zoology, a name given by authors 
to the animal called with us the GUINEA pig. 

PORCH, atrium, a kind of veſtibule, ſupported by columns; 
much uſed at the entrance of the ancient temples, hails, 
churches, &c. 
In the ancient architecture, a porch was a veſtibule, or a 
diſpoſition of infulated columns, uſually crowned with 
a pediment, forming a covert place betore the principal 
door of a temple, or court of juſtice. Such is that be- 
fore the door of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, the work of 
Inigo Jones. 
When it had four columns in front, it was called a 
tetraſlyle; when fix, Hexaſtyle; when eight, e&o/iyle ; when 
ten, decaſiyle, & c. Vitruvius calls it pronas; Pollux, 


r ęονh⁊, Prodomos : when finer than ordinary, the ancicnts 


call it, alſo, propyleum. 
PORCO a name by which ſome authors have called the 
{iſh more uſually known by the name of capri/cus, ſup- 
poſed to be the porcus of Pliny. Sce GoaT-//). 


PorcuyiNE, the American, or Brafilian, the hy/trix protey 


Poxcueine, the Canada, or ri dorſata of Linnzus, 


Porcvueine-fifh, Hyſtrix, in Ichthyolagy, à ſpecics of . 


VORCUPINE, ir, in the Linnzzan ſyſtem of Zoology, 
oY 


g 


a diſtinct genus of animals of the order of 
characters of which are, that the e 
two cutting teeth in each jaw, eight nde 
body covered with long, hard, and ſharp quitls 
Mr. Pennant adds, that the upper lip is divid 2 
enumerates four ſpecies. . 
The creed porcupine is fo called from a 1 
the top of the head, reclining backwards, f 

{tiff briſtles ; between the quills, which we 8 S 
the ends, and varied with black and white, th: 1 at 
few hairs; the head, belly, and legs are er we 
ſtrong briſtles, terminated with ſoſt hair of 4 Fn dow 
lour; the whiſkers are long; the ears like Ae 
the toes are four before, and five behind: 


lire, the 
OL it hare 
s, and the 
» tO Which 
« Linuzys 


the human . 


- - —— 3 the tail fler. 
and covered with quills. "This animal inhabits ws; 
Ha, 


Tartary, Perſia, and all parts of Africa; it is ſound , 

in Italy, and brought into the markets at Rome 2 mt 
it is eat; but it is not originally a native of Euro hay 
is 2 harmleſs animal, lives on vegetables, fleeps "a : 
and feeds by night; and when angry runs its volk * 
a corner, erects its ſpines, and makes a ſnorting N 


Theſe animals produce a EZOAR. Pennant. Cee 
IV. Duadrupeds, Ne 49. ant. See 746. 


filts of Linnzus, called alſo cyandu, and by Hernaude 
tlaquatzin, has a ſhort blunt noſc, long white re 
beneath the noſe a bed of ſmall ſpines, and the toy of * 
head, back, fide, and baſe of the tail covered wit), "Oy 
about three inches long, white, and barred near dhe 
points with black, between which the {kin is naked: on 
the breaſt, belly, and lower part of the legs, it has do 
brown briſtles ; its feet are divided into tour toes wh 
very long claws ; the tail is eighteen inches long, rapering 
towards the end, and for the laſt ten inches almoſt nales 
This ſpecies inhabits Mexico and Prafil. 3 
It climbs trees, but ſlowly and with diſhculty, for want 
of a heel or hinder toe. It uſually twiſts its tail about 4 
bough to keep it ſafe from falling. It makes a grunting 
like that of a hog. It feeds on poultry, and its fleſk i; 
very well taſted. See Tub. IV. Quadrupedi, No ze 


Ray and Pennant. 5 
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has ſhort ears hid in the fur; the head, body, legs, and 
upper part of the tail are covered with ſoft. long, dark 
brown hair; the upper part of the head, back, body, and 
tail are furniſhed with many ſharp flrong quills, hid in 
the hair; the, under-ſide of the tail is white; the ſore 
feet have four toes, and the kind feet five, armed with 
long claws ; the body in form reſembles that of the bea- 
ver, but is not half as large; the tail is about fx inches 
long. 'This animal inhabits North America, as high as 
Hudfon's-bay, neſts under the roots of large trees, and 
climbs the boughs ; it feeds orf wild fruits and barks of 
trees. The Indians eſteem its fleſh wholeſome and agree- 
able; and uſe the quills for ornaments. See Tab. IV. 
Quadrupeds, N 51. 

The long-tailed percu pine, or hyſirix macroura of Linnzus, 
called by Seba porcus aculeatrs, has long whiſkers, ſhort 
naked ears, large bright eyes, a ſhort thick body, covercd 
with long ſtiff hairs as fharp as needles, of diilerent c0- 
lours, according to the incidence of the light upon them; 
feet divided into five toes, the tail as long as the body, 
with a thick tuſt at the end, and the briſtles appearing 23 
if they were jointed, tranſparent, and of a filvery hue. 
This eee inhabits the iflands of the Indian Archipe- 
lago, and lives in the foreſts. Pennant. 


cion, in the Artedian ſyſtem, but of the diodon, belonging 
to the claſs of amphibia nantes, according to the Linnaa 
diſtribution. Its uſual ſize is between twelve and twent? 
inches in length; it is very thick, and covered, inlte: 
of ſcales, with a whitiſh coriaceous ſkin, every Way 
beſet with ſtrong ſharp thorns, the baſis of each of which 
has two other ſmaller ones buried under the fein; ts 
opening of the mouth is very large, with rough rugge 
lips, and two broad bones in the place of teeth, one 
placed above, and the other below, both which ate 
arched and a little prominent, as is alſo the u * 
mouth; the eycs are large, the eye-lids elevated, and 
armed with four thorns, which arc from onc '0 threc 
inches in length; the ſides having the longelt, 22 chen 
length gradually ſhortening towards the back and belly 

the belly is white, and the back brown, ſpotted wy 

black, as are allo the fides. This ſpecies 15 found nen 

the Cape of Good Hope. Cluf. Exot. lib. vi. cap 21 

See Tab. IV. Ti, N* 38. 
PORCUS acuteatus, in leg. See PORCUPINE: 1 
Po Rus fluviatilis, in Tehthyology, a name given , rot 

old Latin authors to the fiſh we at this time car 2 

CERNUA aud atrata, and in Englith the KEF. _ 
Porcus Guinien/is, in Zoslagy, the name of the Guinea 110%" 
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hog, and of a reddiſh tawny colout; its head, however, 

; ſomewhat more depreſſed than in our kind, and its 
ears longer, and running into narrow points; its tail is 
naked, but ſo long, that it reaches almoſt to its heels; its 
hair is all ſhort and ſhining; it has no briſtles on the 
back, but only near the rump; and on the ſhoulders the 
hair is a little longer than elſewhere. It is a tame do- 
meſtie ereature. Ray. 

pon cus marimus, or ſea-hog, in Ichthyolagy. See Pokyrsst. 

PORE, formed from og, aperture, or duet, a little inter- 
{tice between the particles of matter which conſtitute 
bodies; either empty, or filled with ſome inſenſible me- 
dium. þ 
Condenſation and rarefaction are only performed by 
cloſing and opening the pores. | ge 
The tranſparency of bodies is uſually ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from their pores being directly oppoſite to one another. 
The matter of inſenſible perſpiration is conveyed through 
the pores of the cutis. 
Sir Ifaac Newton ſhews, that bodies are much more rare 
and porous than is commonly believed: water, e. gr. is 
nineteen times lighter, and conſequently rarer, than gold; 
and gold itſelf is ſo rare, as very readily, and without the 
leaſt oppoſition, to tranſmit magnetic efluvia, and cafily 
to admit quickſilver into its pores, and to let even water 
paſs through it : for a concave ſphere of gold hath, when 
filled with water, and ſoldered up, upon preſſing with a 
great force, let the water ſqueeze through it, and ſtand 
all over its outſide, in multitudes of ſmall drops like 
dew, without burſting or cracking the gold. See Con- 
PRESSION. f 
Whence it may be concluded, that gold has more pores 
than ſolid parts; and, by conſequence, that water hath 
above forty times more pres than parts. 
The MAGNET tranſmits its virtues, without any diminu- 
tion or alteration, through all cold bodies that arc not 
magnetic : as gold, filver, braſs, glaſs, water, &c. 
The rays of light, let them be either bodies actually 
coming to us from the ſun, or only motions or impret- 
ſons upon the medium, move in right lines, and are 
hardly ever, unleſs by great chance, reflefted back 
again in the ſame line, after their impingence upon ob- 
jects; and yet we ſee, that light is tranſmitted to the 
greateſt diſtances through pellucid bodies, and that in 
right lines. 
Now how bodies ſhould have pores ſufficient ſor theſe 
eſſects, may be difficult to conceive, but not impollible : 
for Sir Iſaac thews, that the colours of all bodies ariſe 
from their particles being of ſuch a determinate ſize, or 
magnitude. Wherefore, if we conceive thoſe parti— 
cles to be ſo diſpoſed, as that there is as much poroſity 
as there is of matter; and, in like manner, thote parti- 
cles to be compoſed of others much leſs, and that have 
as much interſperſed vacuity, or ipace, as their quantity 
of maiter amounts to; and fo on, till we come to tolid 
particles without pores : then, if in any body there be (for 
inſtance) three of theſe ſizes of particles, and that the 
hill be of the ſolid, or leaſt fort; that body will have 
ſeven times as much vacuity as ſolid matter: if four ſuch 
degrees and the laſt be leaſt, and folid, that body will 
hive fifteen times as much poroſity as ſolidity; if five ſuch 
degrees, it will have thirty-one times as much ſpace as 
ſolidity; and if fix degrees, then it will have ſixty-thrce 
times as much vacuity as ſolid matter. 
And perhaps, in the wonderful conformation and fabric 
of natural bodies, there may be other proportions of 
Ipace to matter, which are to us wholly unknown; 
whence it is poſſible there may be yet farther great 
quantities of interſperſed vacuity. 
obs, in Anatomy, are certain permeable ſpaces, between 
the parts of the ſkin ; whereby we ſweat, or perſpire, 
Ke. Sce Tab. Anat. (/Myel.) fig. 8. lit. d d. fig. 9. lit. aa. 
and 3 5 ; 
The pres are moſt remarkable in the hands and feet. 

y viewing the palm of the hand with a moderate glaſs, 
alter waſhing it well, we perceive innumerable little 
nages of equal ſize and diſtance, running parallel to each 
other, eſpecially on the tips and joints of the fingers, &c. 
where they are regularly diſpoſed into ſpherical triangles, 
and ellipſes. 

6 thele ridges ſtand the pores, in even rows, big enough 
to be ſeen by a good eye without a glaſs; but with one, 
every here looks like a little fountain; and the ſweat may 

- lcen to ſtand therein, clear as rock water; and as 
Oiten us it is wiped off, it ſprings up again. 

© pores are placed on the ridges, not in the ſurrows 
ween them; that they might be leſs liable to be itop- 
pa by compreſſion: for the ſame reaſon, the pores of the 
_ and teet are larger than the reſt; thoſe parts be- 
ud more uſed, and preſled, than the reſt ; and hence, 
am, there are no ridges on other parts. 


; -- pores ſerve as a convenient outlet ſor the more 
OL. III. N“ 298, | 
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noxious parts of the blood, which, by the continual uſe 
of the hands and ſeet, are plentifully Lenght into them : 
whence, in hypochondriac and hyſteric people, there is 4 
continual burning in the palms and ſoles. 

In the ſtoppage or conſtriction of the pres of the ſkin, 
that diſeaſe which we popularly call a cd, is commonly 
ſuppoſed to confiſt ; though Dr. Keill maintains a quite 
contrary opinion, in a difſertation at the end of his Medi- 
cina Statica Britannica. | 

In the Philoſophical TranſaQions we have an inſtance of 
a ſtudent near Leyden much addicted to aſtronomy, who 
ſpending many nights in ſtar-gazing, had, by the noc- 
turnal wet and cold, fo obſtructed the pores of his Kin, 
that little or nothing exhaled from his body: as appeared 
hence, that the ſhirt he had worn five or fix weeks was 
then as white as if it had only been worn one day. In 
the mean while, a water was collected under the Qin, 
whereof he was afterwards cured. 


PoRE, bilary. See BiLAR1Us poruss 
PORELLA, in Botany, the name of a genus of moſſes, the 


characters of which are theſe: the capſules contain a 
powder like thoſe of the other moſſes: and they have 
neither operculum, calyptra, nor pedicle ; and their man- 
ner of ſhedding their powder is not by ſeparating into 
two parts, like thoſe of the ſelago and lycopodium, but 
by opening into ſeveral holes on all ſides. Sec Tab. XV. 
of Botany, Ne 17, | 

Of this genus of moſſes there is only one known ſpecies z 
this is called by Dillenius, the bluntly pinnated porel/a, 
and grows in wet places in Virginia, Penfylvania, Mary- 
land, and other parts of North-America. a 


PORFILIGON, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical 


writers to expreſs the ſquamæ martis, or the ſcales of iron 
which fly off in the ſmith's hammering of it. 


PORIME, Porta, in Geometry, a theorem, or propoſition, 


ſo eaſily demonſtrated, that it is almoſt ſelf-evident. 
The word is formed from the Greek mopyer;, periious, a 
thing ealy to penetrate or conceive, and which opens the 
way to ſomething more difficult. 

Such, e. gr. is this; that a chord is wholly within the 
circle. 

Perime ſtands oppoſed to ap-rime, which denotes a pro- 
poſition to dithcult, as to be almoſt impoſiible to be de- 
monſtrated. Such as the quadrature of the circle is now, 
and as the ſquaring of any atfigned portion of Hippo- 
crates's lunes formerly was. 

The perime coineides nearly with the LEMMA, or aſ- 
ſumption. 


PORISM, Por1sMa, in Afathematics, a general theorem, 


or canon, deduced from a geometrical locus, and ſerving 
for the ſolution of other general and diſheult problems. 
Proclus derives the word from the Greek ogg, I c/7abli/h, 
and conclude from ſomething already done and demon- 
ſtrated: and, accordingly, defines - poreſma, à theorem 
drawn occatonally from tome other theorem already de— 
monſtrated. In which ſenſe it coincides with what we 
otherwiſe call corollary. 

The p, of Euclid were contained in three books, and 
conſiſted of a curious collection of many things whici: 
related to the analyſis of the more diſhicult and general 
problems : nothing remains in the works of the ancient 
geometers concerning this ſubject befides what Pappus 
has preſerved ina very imperfect and obſcure ſtate in his 
mathematical collections. 

A pori/m, he ſays, is that in which ſomething was pro- 
poſed to be inveſtigated. Dr. Simſon, of Glaſgow, has 
made an attempt to reſtore ſome of them in a poſthumous 
treatiſe concerning Pori/m, printed in Latin. See alſo 
Phil Pranſ. Abr. vol. vi. part i. p. 76. 


PO RISTIC methed, in Mathematics, is that which determines 


when, by what means, and how many different ways, a 
problem may be ſolved. 


POROCELE, a word uſed by chirurgical writers for a callous 


hernia. 


POROMPHALON, a word uſed by Hippocrates ta expreſs 


a callous concretion, or a fort of tophus formed in the 
region of the navel. 


POROPH YLLUM, in Botany. See Foreign Cor rs- 


FOOT, 


POROTICKS, a term uſed by the ancients for ſuch me— 


dicines as would conſume calluſes. 


PORVFESSE, an Englith name given indifcriminately to two 


different fiſhes, the phoczna and the DOLPHIN, 

Artedi, who has been very careful in bringing together 
the ſynonyma of authors, tells us, that this is properly 
the Euglith name only of that ſpecies of the dolphin, the 
characters of which, according to his ſyſtem, is, that the 
body is almoſt of a conic form, the back broad, and the 
body ſubacute. This ſpecies is the phocæna of Ariſtotle, 
the tirſio or turſio of Pliny and Rondeletius, and the de/- 
phinus phocerna of Linnzus. Schoneveldt calls it the ſmall 
northern or oriental deu, and the Swedes the mar/uin. 
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This 6h is ranked among the cetaceous kind, and is the 
ſmalleſt fiſh of that tribe; the porpeſſe, properly ſo called, 
ſeldom exceeding five feet in length, in which it differs 
from the dolphin, a fiſh very often confounded with it, 
but which is frequently ſeen of ten or twelve feet in 
length. The ſnout of the dolphin is alſo much larger 
than that of the porpeſ/e, which is another thing that may 
ſerve to determine their difference. 

The porpeſſe, or phocenn, is of a roundiſh, not flat body, 
growing gradually: ſmaller toward the tail; and juil at che 
root of the tail it is a little flatted; its noſe is long and 
pointed, and furniſhed with ſtrong muſcles, by means of 
which it is able to turn up the mud and ſand, to ſeck 
after ſmall animals; its ſkin is ſmooth, aad but thin; its 
back is of a duſky bluiſh hue, almoſt black in ſome of 
the fiſh, and from the midule of the ſides downwards, 
it is whitiſh; it has no gills, nor any aperture in the 
place of them; but in the middle of the upper part of 
its head, before the brain, it has a pipe or ſpiracle, in 
form of a half moon, through which this ſort of fiſhies 
draws in their breath, and ſpouts out the water; this pipe 
terminates outwardly in one hole, but it is within di- 
vided into two parts by a bony ſeptum, ſo as to repreſent 
two noſtrils ; but at its lower end it again becomes one 
hole, and opens into the mouth by a common orifice 
furniſhed with a very ſtrong ſphinCter muſcle, by means 
of which it may be ſhut and opened at pleaſure; above 
this ſphincter, the ſides of the pipes are lined with a 
glandulous fleſh, from which, when preſled, a glutinous 
liquor is forced out of certain little holes in it into the 
inhde of the pipe; above the noſtrils is a ſtrong: valve or 
membrane, which ſerves to ſtop the pipe at pleaſure, and 
prevent any waer from getting into it, but when the fiſh 
requires it within; within the fiſtula are ſix blind holes, 
having no outlet, four tending towards the ſnout, two 
placed above the valve, which ſtops the noſtrils, and two 
beneath itz and two tending towards the brain, having 
a long and narrow cavity, which ſeems intended for the 
uſe of ſmelling, though, on opening the brain, nv ſuch 
olfactory nervuz, or proceſſus mamillares, as otter ant- 
mals are furnithed with for this purpoſe, are to be found; 
its eyes are ſmall ; its auditory paſſages extremely mi- 
nute, if any; its teeth, which are forty-eight in each 
jaw, alſo ſmall; it has two fins on the breaſt, and one 
on the back, which are cartilaginous and flexible, not 
ſharp or prickly as the ancients have repreſented them; 
and its tail is ſlightly forked, thus forming the figure of 
a creſcent, and placed horizontally, like thoſe of the ce- 
taccous kind, not vertically, as in other fiſhes. Phe great 
contrivance of nature in this poſition of the tail in theſe 
liſhes is, that it may ſupply the place of the hinder pair 
ot belly-fins in other fiſh, thoſe of the cetaceous kind 
having none ſuch. Theſe fins in other fiſh ſerve to ba- 
lance the body, and keep it under water, and anſwer 
alſo in many reſpects to the hinder legs of a quadruped; 
and hence we fee, that thoſe ſiſh which have long bodies, 
and have not this hinder pair of fins, nor the horizontal 
tail, cannot ſuſpend themſelves quietly in the water, but 
are forced to keep grovehing at the bottom. This is the 
caſe of eels, and all other fiſh of that kind: the uſe of 
reſpiration being as neceſfary to the porpeſſe as to quzd- 
rupeds, and its wanting this pair of hinder fins, to poiſe 
or elevate itſeif with, nature has abundantly provided 
aguintt the miſchiefs that would attend that defect, by 
z1ving it this tranſverte tail, by a ſudden jerk of which it 
Can in a moment throw itſelf up to the ſurface from the 
ecep water. The whale, and all the cetaceous ſiſhes te- 
qutſing the uſe of reſpiration, have allo this manner of 
ring their unwieldy bodies allotted them by mature, in- 
ilvad, of the hinder pair of fins, which muſt have been 
ICconveiently large to be capable of this office. Its 
[uns aue heat are like thoſe of quadrupeds, The par- 
»/jo has no gull-bladder, and thence authors have con- 
cluled ihatit has no gall ; but this is too haſty a conelu— 
tun; tor there is a duct which arifes in the liver, and bas 
a great many branches, and which, tending downwards, 
19/113 ite! to the pancreatic duct; and thefe two, fo 
united together, form a canal, or common duct, about 
tour or five lines long, before they diſcharge their con- 
ls into the duodenum; from whenee it appears that 
tie % has always a diſcharge of bile into the duode- 
num, though it is thin and diluted, and ſuch as, in other 
animals, is uſually called hepatic bile. The brain 1s large, 
and reſembles that of man; and probably it bas been an 
ovſervation of this that has given occaſton to the opinion 
of this animal having ſo great a ſhare of will and under- 
icanding, that has given riſe to the ſtory of Herodotus, 
that Arion was carried to ſhore on the back of one; and 
that of Pliny the Elder, of one of theſe fiſh ſo fond of a 
certain boy, that he uſed to carry him daily from Baiæ to 
Putcoli, acroſs the ſea to ſchool, and wait to carry him 
back again at a certain time. Pliny the Younger gives us 
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alſo a ſtory of this kind in his Epiſlles. 
flat, peclinated at. rhe edges; and faſtens 
bottom ot the mouth. 
The blood of the porpeſſe is as warm to the touch 38 , 
of quadrupeds, and the blubber, or fat, which Ara 
great quantity under the ſkin, covering the wuſcolars 1 
ot the back and fides, is to keep up. the natural "ae = 
prevent the cold of the ſea-water from chillin the 2 
culating fluid, This blubber yields a great — tity a 
excellent oil. a 
Ihe food of the fiſh ſeems to beſpeak its livins at th 
bottom of the water; for the common matter foun | 0 
its ſtomach is the remains of filth that live in or on the 
bottom. The young por peſ/es are gencrally found © feed 
on the ammodyte, or fand-cels, and ſea-worms, 
1 his fiſh is common in all parts of the fea that waſh theſe 
ifſands; but they are moſt numerous at the time when 
ſiſn of paſſage appear, as mackarel, herrings, and ſalmon 
which they purſue up the bays with the ſame eagerneſs a5 
a pack of dogs does a:hare. Its fleſh is greaſy, and now 
not valued; though it was a royal dith in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and continued in vogue in the reign of Eli. 
zabeth. Phil. Tranſ. N 74 and 76. Id. abr. vol. jj 
„e &. ; 
e have from Dr. Liſter an account of the tooth of this 
creature, after death, giving an envenomed wound. Ihe 
accident happened to the doctor himſeli, and he relate; 
it in Phil. Tranſ. N* 233. Abridg. vol. ii, p. 82, 

PORPHYRIANA arbor. Sec Ax ROR. 

PORPHYRIANS, in Fecle/raftical Hiſtory, an opprobrions 

name given to the Arians, by an edict of Coultantine, 
at the council of Nice, in 325. Cap. 36. apud Hard, 
Concil. tom. i. p. 446. 
That prince, publiiing an edict againſt Arius and his 
writings, declares, that as Arius bad imitated Pu; phyry 
in compoling books agaiuſt religion, he deſerves to le 
noted with his intamy; and that, as Porphyry is become 
the reproach of poſterity, and his writings ſuppreſſes, 
ſo he wills, that Arius and his followers be cailed Pen 
phyrians, &c. 

PORPHYRIO, in Ornt>9/22y, the name of a bird figured 
and deſcribed by all the natural hiftorians from one an- 
other, but which, it ſeems, none of them ever ſaw; and 
there is ſome toom to doubt whether there be in nature 
any ſuch bird. According to the accounts we have of it, 
it appears to be ove of the gallinula or moor-hen kind, 


The tongue i; 
d down to the 


and is all over of a fine decp bluc, only the middle of 


the tail is at the extremity of a greyiſh white; its legs 
and fect are of a fine thining purples 'There have been 
ſome fabulous things related of it, as having five toes v1 
each foot, and the like; but if there be any iuch crea- 
ture, it ſecms to be a moor-ken of theſe remarkable cc- 
lours. In the Linnzan ſyſtem this is a ſpecies of /a, 
or COOT, 

PorPHYRIo Americanus, in Oruitlelagy, a name by which 
ſome have called the QUACH1L T0, a very beautiful ſpe- 
cies of Braſilian moor-hen. 

PORPHYROGENITUS, in Aatiquity, an appellation given 
to the children of the Kaltern crnperorts;z implying a 
much as born in purple. | | 
Cedrenus will have the word to ſignify, born in the u. 
palace, or the palace of porphyry, a palace fo called in 
Conſtantinople, wherein the empreſſes uſed to he in. 
Others derive the appellation hence, that the imperial 
children, as ſoon as born, were wrapped in purple; 
others from this, that the chamber wherein they were 
born was hung with purple hangings. 

This term is ſometimes tound on the medals of the lower 
empire, ſtruck at Conſtantinople. 

PORPHYRY, porphyrites, in Natural Hiſtory, &c à Pier 
cious kind of ſtone, or marble, of a browniſh-red * 
lour, frequently interſperſed with white ſpots; uche Hes 
brought from Egypt, and exceeding all other marbles in 
hardnets. 

It is uſed as the name of a genus of ſoflils, generally, "ut 
improperly, added to the marbles, "Theſe are ftones 03 
a plain uniform maſs, and compact texture, ike n 
ſpotted or veined, with ſeparate coucretions of gat 
imbedded in all dicections; giving lire V W ſtecl, nat 
fermenting with acids, very flowly and d1tucuill 
cining in a ſtrong fire, and fulible. 
Wallerius makes the perphyry a ſpecies 
claſſes the prirphyries and jaſpers under ditt brunt 
It is ceftaiu that the baſis of the porphyry 1s Ol " 11 
pact, uniform ſubilance, approaching neatly WS 
the jaſper z but in many properties they ate rar 
The perphyries are always found in ſbrata, the te 
in nodules ; the former have alwavs detached qu ae 
concretions imbedded in them; the latter are unn 
and never have concietions of 2 different pay «ICS» 
Of this genus Le. 114 enumerates three ang 08 = 
1, The purple kind, commonly known by che 3 


ly cal- 
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porphyrys among the workmen. 2. The hard red-lead- | 


coloured kind, variegated with black, white, and green. 
And, 3. The very hard fleſh-coloured one, vaiiegated 
with white, green, and black. / 

The purple porphyry is a ſubſtance which has been well 
known, and highly eſteemed, in all ages of the world. 


It has its name from the Greek wogpupy, purple, as that]. 


remarkable colour always afforded a very obvious diſtinc- 
tion for it, from the other kinds, It is of an extreme 
frm and compact ſtructure, remarkably hcavy, and of a 
fine ſtrong purple, variegated more or leſs with pale red, 
and white, and with a ſmall number of little, and gene- 
rally diſregarded, black flaky ſpecks. Its purple is of all 
degrees, from the deep tinge of the violet to a pure claret 
colour; and its variegations are uſually diſpoſed in ſmall 
ſpots, commonly ſmall and diſunited, but ſometimes 
running into one another, and making large blotches. It 
is very dilficultly cut, becauſe of its very great hardneſs; 
but is capable of a very fine poliſh, It is found in great 
quantities in Egypt; and we find was had thence alto in 
very early times. It ſerves us for ſtones for the apothe- 
caries and colourmen, to grind or levigate their powders 
on, and on any other occaſion where great hardneſs is rc- 

uired. 

ihe red-coloured porphyry is alſo an extremely beautiful 
and valuable ſubſtance, but is hitherto unknown among 
our lapidaries. It has the hardneſs, and all the other 
characters of the purple porphyry, and greatly exceeds it 
in the variety of its colours. It is found in great plenty 
in the iſland of Minorca, but has never yet been regarded 
as a ſtone worth importing into England. 
The coloured porphyry. This is another very little 
known, but extremely beautiful ſtone; it is of an irre- 
gular, but very compact and firm texture, and of a pale 
tleth-colour, often approaching to white, and variegated 
with black, green, and white, in large biotches, from 
half an inch to an inch broad. It is found in immenſe 
ſtcata in Arabia Petræa, and in Upper Egypt, and in de- 
tached nodules is common to almoſt all parts of the 
world. Germany abounds with chem; and we have of 
them in many parts of England and Ireland. They are 
found in many places on our ſhores, and in ſome parts 
of Devonſhire far from the ſea. Hill's Hitt. of Foſſ. p. 
494 to 408. 

Mr. Da Coſta mentions two or three other ſpecies of 
green porphyry of different hues and variegations; and F. 
cotoni takes notice of two exquiſitely fine columns of 
black poYphyry in a church at Rome; and black porphyr; 
is alſo mentioneq, by Wallerius. 
There are three tamous porphyry pillars, or OBEL1SKS, 
in Egypt; one near Cairo, and the other two at Alexan- 
dia. The French call them agug/ias, the Engliſh Clcs- 
patra's needles. 

the art of cutting porphyry, practiſed among the ancients, 
{.ems loſt, In effect, it is hard to conceive what kind of 
tooſs chey mult have uſed ſor the faſhioning of theſe huge 
columns, and other porphyry works found in ſome ot the 
antique buildings in Rome. 
One of the moll conũderable pieces, now remaining en- 
tire, is a tomb of Conſtantia, daughter of the emperor 
Conttantine, in the church of St. Agnes without the 
walls z ordinarily called the tomb of Bacchus, becauſe of 
leveral boys repreſented herein, playing among the vine- 
leaves. Add to this Apollo's, and the buſts of twelve 
2 all in porphyry, in the palace of the Thuil- 
ies. 

me of the ancient pieces appear to have been wrought 
with the chidel, others with the ſaw, others with wheels, 
and others ground down by degrees with emery. Yetthe 
M90 togls will ſcarce touch perphyry : it thould feem, 
Weretore, and Dr. Liſter, Phil. Tranſ. N“ 203, or 
Iowih. Ahr. vol. ii. p. 560, adopts this opinion, that 
ancients had the ſecret of tempering ſteel better than 
z not, as foe incline to think, that they had the art 
V1 wvitening the porpbyry z though it is probable that time 
uch ale have commibuted to increafe its hardneſs. 

Alt: ſou tells us, he ſaw a workman at Rome em- 
Lopech 19 the cutting of porphyry 3 but his advances were 
exceedingly flow, and almolt inſenſible. 

Al the way the Italian ſculptors have to work the pieces 
vf oil ty columns (till remaining (for the porphyry 
warics are lang fince loſt), is with a braſs ſaw without 
wy teeth, With this, together with emery and water, 

e rub and wear the ſtone with infinite patience. 

e uave many excellent per ſons endeavoured to retrieve 


yo ancient art, particularly Leon * cape Alberti; who, | 


carching for the necellary materials for temper, fays, he 
2 oats blood the beſt of any; 20 even this availed 
Ns ©; tor in working with chiſſels tempered berein, 
wy of fire came much more plentifully than pieces of 

- vue. By meaus hereof, the ſculptors were able to 


* 4 flat or oval form; but could never attain to any 
lag like a figure, 
6 
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It is true, in 1555, Coſmo de Medicis is ſaid to have di: 
{tilled a water from certain herbs, wherewith his ſculptor, 
Franceſco Tadda, gave his tools ſuch an admirable hard- 
neſs and temper, as that he performed ſome fine works 
with them; particularly our Saviour's head in demi: re- 
lievo, and Coſmo's head, and his ducheſs's. Even the 
very hair, and beard, how difficult ſoever, are here well 
conducted; and there is nothing of the kind better in all 
the works of the ancients : but the ſecret ſcems to have 
died with him. 

ihe French have lately found another method of cutting 

porphyry, viz, with an iron ſaw without teeth, and grez, 

a kind of free-ſtone pulverized, and water. The au- 

thors of this invention pretend, they could form the 

whole contour of a column hereby, had they matter td 
work on. 

Others have propoſed a method of hardening tools; ſo as 

to make them proper to cut porphyry, by ſteeping them 

in the juice of the plant called bear's breech, or brank- 

urſine. Birch's Hiſt. R. S8. vol. i. p. 238. vol. ii. p. 

73. &c. | 

Mr. Boyle tells us, that he cauſed porphyry to be cut by 

means of emery, ſteel ſaws, and water. He obſerves, 

that in his time, the workmen in England were ignorant 
of the manner of working upon porphyry, and that none 
of them would undertake to cut or polith it. Sce Works 

abr. vol. i. p. 111. 

Mr. Da Coſta conjectures, that the method uſed by the 

ancients in cutting and engraving porphyry was very ſim- 

ple, and performed without the aid of any ſcientific 
means that are now loſt. He ſuppoſes that, by unwea- 
ried diiigence, and with numbers of common tools at 
great expence, they rudely hewed or broke the ſtone into 
the intended hgure, and by continued applicution rc- 
duced thoſe rude figures into more regular deſigus; and 
that they completed the work by poliſhing it with great 
labour, by the aid of particular hard ſands found in the 
country of Egypt. And he ſuppoles, not without rea- 
fon, that, in the prrphyry quarries, there were layers of 

grit, or looſe diſunited particles, analogous to the e- 

n, which they carefully ſought for, and uled for this 

werk. Nat. Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 285. 

PoxrHyYRY-/ell, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſpecies of ſea-ſhell of the PFURPURA kind, with 
a ſhort clavicle and beak. 

PORPITES, the hair button-/tone, in Natural Hi/tory, 2 
name given by authors to a ſmall ſpecies of foilil! coral 
which is uſually of a rounded figure confiderably flatted, 
and ſtriated trom the centre every way to the circumfer— 
ence. Theſe are of different ſizes, and of different co- 
lours, as greyiſh, whitiſh, browniſh, or bluiſh, and are 
uſually found immerſed in ilone. See Tab. of Foſſils, 
Claſs 7. 

PORRACEOT'S, formed from porrum, leek, in Medicine, 
a term applied to the bile, faeces, &c. when their colour 
is green, approaching that of a leck. 

PORRETANI, a religious ſect, the followers of Gilbert 
de la Porree, biſhop of Poictiers, condemned by Luge- 
nius III. in the council of Rheims, held in 1147, for 
admitting a phylical diſtinction between God and his at- 
tributes; or, as Marſham ſays, for having written too 
curiouſly on the ſubject of the 'Crinity : as to his real 
ſentiments we are not well acquainted with them. 
However, he gave occaſion for thoſe ſuſpicions, by main- 
taining that this propoſition, Deus eff bonttas, is not true, 
unleſs reduced to this, Deus g bonus. And there are 
ſome paflages noted by St. Bernard, who wrote warmly 
againtt him, wheiein he ſeems to admit a real diſtinction 
between the nature of God and his attributes. The Per- 
retani are ſet in oppoſition to the Nemenals. 

PORR UM, in B:tany. Sce LEEK. 

POR'Y, haven, or harbeur, a commodious place ſituate on 
the ſca-coaſt, or at the mouth of a river, with depth of 
water ſulbcient for (hips of burden, and convenient bot- 
Jom for anchorage ; where veſlels lie by, to load or un- 
load; ſcreened from the wind, and ſafe from any enter- 
prize of enemies; either by the diſpoũtion of the place, 
or by means of a mole, or dike, or the like, with a chain 
and lght-houte. 

Ports are either natural or ar t//icial. 

PorTs, natural, are thoſe which Providence ſeems to have 
formed ſor the communication of commerce: or, where 
the natural figure of the land forming them, is tuch as 
contributes to the ſafety of the ſhipping therein, by thel- 
tering the veſſels from the fury of the ſea ; and this hap- 
pens in various ways; ſuch as a ſhoal lying off the har- 
bour's entrance, which breaks the waves, and thereby 
keeps the water {till within; or by the points of land, 
forming the harbour's mouth, {tretching themſelves fo far 
into the ſea, and coming fo near to one another, that che 
ſurges are broke at their entrance; or by a narrow inlet 
that runs into the land for a conſiderable way, and where 
the thores near the entrance, receiving the thock of the 


waves, 


ON | 


waves, render the upper ports fmooth enough to anchor | The hip heels ti port denotes that ſhe inclin 


in; of which kind are navigable rivers: or by a large 
deep bay, wherein iſlands, or other obſtructions, contri- 
bute to render a port ſecure for the riding of ſhips at an- 
chor, &c. 

The properties of a good harbour are, a ſufficient depth 


of water for large ſhips to enter at any time, whether the | 


tide be in or out; good ofling, and an eaſy acceſs out of 
all danger from the winds, and good anchoring ground ; 
free entrance, without rock or ſand-bank; the entrance 
not too wide, to be eaſily barted and defended upon oc- 
caſion, and yet of ſufficient extent to admit the entrance 
or departure of large ſhips without difficulty; not ſub- 
ject to overflow, and where ſhips may lie cloſe to the 
quays; where the veſſels are ſheltered from all winds by 
the high mountains ſurrounding the harbour, and from 
whence there is an extended view of the fea; that the 
ſhipping therein be out of all danger, either from being 
ſet on fire, bombarded, or cannonaded from fea by the 
ſhips of an enemy ; that it be furniſhed with a good 
light-houſe, and have variety of proper rings, ports, 
moorings, &c. in order to remove or ſecure the veſſols 
contained therein; and laſtly, that it have plenty ol 
wood, and other materials for firing, beſides hemp, iron, 
mariners, &c. 
PorrTs, artificial, are thoſe formed with piers, moles, or 
projectures into the ſea; and when the moles or piers. 
can be brought ſo cloſe as to be ſhut up by fluices or 
ates, the harbour is then called a n; but the inner 
part of a harbour, where the ſhips ride in (till water, is 
utually called the en. 
All artificial ports of this kind are eaſily fortified by 
building on the moles or piers cither batteries, redoubts, 
or forts, which command the entrance into the harbour. 
But the method of fortifying harbours, and allo RoaDs, 
in general depends on a varicty of circumſtances peculiar 
to cach. See Marine FoxTIFicaTiON, Forr, and 
Boom. 
The Engliſh coaſts are exceedingly thin of ports. France 
has the advantage of all other countries in the number 
and excellence of ports; that of Brelt is the fineſt natu- 
ral port in the world, as that of Dunkiik was lately the 
itrongeit artinicial one. 
The itatutes 1 Eliz. cap. 11. & 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 
11. { 14. enable the crown by commithon to aſcertain 
the limits of pets and havens, and to aſſign proper wharfs 
and quays in each pert, for the excluſive landing and 
lading ot merchandize. 
PorTs, bar, Por Ts de barre, are ſuch as can only be en- 
tered with the tide; as that of Goa. 
Porrs, c/2/*, arc thoſe within the body of a city; as thoſe 
of Rhodes, of Venice, Amſterdam, Rochelle, Bayonne, 
and St. John de Luz. 
PokrT, free, in Commerce, a port open and free for mer- 
chants of all nations to load and unload their velicls in, 
without prying any duties or cuſtoms. 
Such arc the ports of Genoa and Leghorn. 
Pod, nee, is alſo uſed for a total exemption and franchiſe 
which any ſet of merchants enjoy, for goods imported 
into a ſtate, or thoſe of the growth of the country ex- 
ported. 
Huch was the privilege the Engliſh enjoyed for ſeveral 
y-ars after their diſcovery of the port of Archangel; and 


* 


which was taken from them on account of the regicide 


in 1048. 

PorTs, cinguc. See CINQUE ports. 

PokT is alſo ſometimes uſed for the BURDEN of a ſhip. 
The capacity of a veſſel is eſtimated in tons; each where- 
of may contain about two thouſand pounds weight of ſea- 
water. When we ſay, a veſlel is ot the port or burden 
of a thouſand tons, it is not meant, as ſome imagine, 
that it bears ſo many calks full of merchandize ; but that 
the ſea-water, which would be contained in the ſpace 
which the capacity of the veſſel pollcties in the fea, weighs 
2 thouſand tons, which, at the rate of two thouſand 
pounds each, is as much as to ſay, it bears a burden of 
two millions weight. 

For the method of eſtimating this, ſee BukDEN, 
Porr is allo uſed for the palace of the grand ſignior, or 
emperor of the Turks. 

Pok'T is alſo uſed for a ſtrong wine brought from Oporto, 
or Lort-a-Port in Portugal; whence its name. Sce 
WINE. 

PorT of the voice, in Mujic, the faculty and habit of mak- 
ing the thakes, paſſages, and diminutions, wherein the 


beauty of a ſong, or piece of mulic, conſiſts ; and which | 


the Italians comprehend under the terms i, grupp:, 
. flraſeint. 

PurkT, among Sailors, denotes the larboard, or left fide of 
the thip, 

7% port a helm is to put the helm on the left ſide of the 
lip, that the ſhip may go to the right, or ſtarboard. 
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POR 


the larboard fide. + or ſtoopʒ ty 


Top the yard to port is the order to make th 
tremity of a yard higher than the other, 
PokTs of a /91þp. See Por T-nor. Es. 
PORTA, or Jena Pox r, in Anatomy, 2 ver 
able vein, employed in bringing the blood Fog 7 
parts, by an infinite number of branches wl ich in 
vided into, to the liver, through the Nel, t s die 
1 i 2 hs ne Whole ſubſtane 
waereot it is diſſeminated. See Taub, A4yc; 4 
hg. 4. lit. a. (Splanch.) fig. 6. lit. i. aal 
be vena Porte is formed of two large veins; the me. 
enteric and ſplenic z which are again formed of foyc..1 
other minuter veins coming from the flomach either 
ipleen, epiploon, &c. Races. 
The ancients gave it the name vt, 
bring the chyſe, by its mefenteric brar 
teſtines to the liver; but ſome of 
found another uſe for it. 
It is remarkable of the rta, that, after the manner gf 
the arteries, it ſhoots itſelf from a trunk into bien 17 
and, being at laft loſt in capillaries, it delivers th, 
into the cava, by which it is immediate 
the heart. 
The porta is formed out of the concurrence of diver 
veins, which, meeting together, make one of the = 
conſiderable venous trunks of the body, as to * N 
though, contrary to the courſe of other veins, It runs net 
far in a trunk, but is, as before obſerved, ſoon Ciſtti- 
buted again, by ramifications, into the liver, 
The vein is vulgarly divided into branches withorit the 15. 
der, and branches within, and a trunk intermediate; bus 
this diviſion is not very clear, the branches, as they are 
called, without the liver, n6t being ſo properly branches 
as roots; which have, by anatomiſts, been dignilied with 
diſtinct names from the parts whence they come. 
The veins which conſpire towards the formation of this 
trunk, which having been deſcribed in their proper places, 
or being to be deſcribed there, we ſhall not here enlarge 
upon, are, from the placenta uterina, in a ſœtus, the 
vena umbilicalis ; from the gall-bladder, the cylticx ge- 
mellæ; from the upper part of the ftomach, the pylo- 
rica, or gaſtrica dextra, which goes to the trunk ; the 
gaſtrica major, and minor ſiniſtra, from the ſtomach {of 
which the major is ſormed out of the coronaria ventti- 
culi); the epiplois ſiniſtra and poſtica, from the omen- 
tum; the vas, or vaſa brevia, from the ſtomach; the 
ſplenica, from the ſpleen : all which join to form the 
left, or ſplenic branch of the porta. 0 
The r:g4t, or meſenteric branch, confiſts of the gaſtrica and 
epiploica dextra, from the ſtomach and omentum ; the 
duodena, from the duodenum and jejunum z the hamor- 
rhoidalis interna, from the inteſtinum rectum and co- 
jon; the meſaraics, from the meſentery. 
By means of all theſe veflels, the porta receives the blood 
from moſt of the viſcera of the abdomen ; and, aſter the 
coaleſcence of its branches, enters the liver in a tron; 
immediately under the ſurface whereof, having bril form- 
cd a kind of ſinus, it is „divided into two principal 
branches, and thoſe again into five, which ſcatter iunn- 
merable ramilications through the whole ſubſtance of tae 
liver. 
The vena pertæ, according to the deſcription of M. Win- 
ſlow, may be conſidered as made up of two large veins, 
joined almoſt end-wiſe by their trunks, from each ©: 
which branches proceed in oppolite directions. Onc 
of theſe trunks adheres to the liver, and is ramiticd by 
that viſcus, its branches accompanying the whole diſtri- 
bution of the hepatic artery. N 
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The other trunk is with- 
out the liver, and ſends its branches to the viſcera, 1 
hiit portion of this vein may be called vena Peri hepa: 
tica ſuperior or minor, the trunk of which is common) 
known by the name of Anus vere portarum. Vrom this 
linus proceed five principal branches, which arc ſpread in 
ramifications through the whole ſubltance ot the liver; 
the extremities of theſe branches end in the pulpy ft 
able corpuſcles, which ſeem to be thick vilious follicult, 
in which the bile is ſecreted ; and it is immediately cl, 
lected in the ſame number of extremities of another kind 
of veſſels, uniting by numerous ramifications, called port 
bilarii, into one trunk, denominated ductus hepaticus. 
The other portion, called vcra ports inferior, ol de. 
lis, is ſituated under the lower or concave ide of the 
liver, and joined by an anaſtomoſis to the ſinus of the 
vena portæ hepatica, between the middle and right A 
mity of that ſinus; from thence it runs down obliquely 
from right to left under the trunk of the arteria hepatica, 
bending behind the beginning of the duodenum, and = 
der the head of the panereas, its length being about = 
fingers breadth ; at the head of the pancreas 16 m__— 
name, and terminates in three large principal branches, 


. . . . __ » a Ca 
viz. the yena-meſaraica, or meſaraica major, the 1 


POR 


znd the hezmorrhoidalis 3 or meſaraica minor. 
; '; Anat. vol. ii. p. 54. 160. ö 
The = uſe of this vein, hitherto unknown, Dr. Keill 
thinks he has diſcovered ; he ſays it is this: the bile, ſays 
he, being to be mixed with the chyle, as it comes out of 
hs ſtomach into the duodenum, could no where be ſo 


conveniently ſecerned from the blood, as where the liver 


is placed; but if all the branches of the cœliac artery 
carried all the blood to the liver, from which the gall 
was to be ſeparated, it is evident, conſidering the near- 
neſs of the liver to the heart, and the inteſtine motion 
of the blood, that ſo viſcid a ſecretion as the gall is, could 
never have been formed. 

Nature, therefore, is forced to alter her conſtant method of 
ſending the blood to all parts of the body by arteries : ſhe 
here forms a vein, by which ſhe ſends the blood from 
the branches of the meſenteric and caliac arteries to the 
By this means the blood is brought a great way about, 
before it arrives at the liver; ſo that its celerity being 
diminiſhed, all the corpuſcles that are to form the gall, 
may have time to attract one another, and unite before 
they come to their ſecerning veſſel. Reill's Anim. Se- 
cret. p. 36, &c. See LivER and BILE. 

PORTABLE, ſomething ay of carriage. 

PoRTABLE barometer. See BAROMETER. _ 
PORTAIL, in Architecture, the face or frontiſpiece of a 
church, viewed on the fide wherein is the great door. 
Pirtail is alſo uſed for the great door, or gate itſelf of 

a palace, caſtle, &c. : 

PORTAL, in Architecture, a term uſed for a little ſquare 
corner of a room, cut off from the reſt of the room, by 
the wainſcot; frequent in the ancient buildings, but now 
diſuſed. 

The word ſeems a diminutive of the French porte, deocr, 
gate, it being through this that they entered inio the 
room. 

PokTAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a little gate, portella 
where there ate two gates of a different bigneſs. See 
GaTE. 

Por ar. is ſometimes alſo uſed for a kind of arch of joĩnet's 
work before a door. 

PORTAMENTS, in Halian Mufic, ſigniſies the conduct 
of the voice, which is ſaid to be good, when it is neither 
naſal nor guttural. a 

PORTATE, in Heraldry. A croſs PoRTATE is a croſs 

which does not ſtand upright, as croſſes generally do, but 
lies athwart the, eſcutcheon, in bend, as if it were carried 
on a man's ſhoulder. See CRoss. 
Colombiere tells us, it is by ſome called portz, that is, 
carried; becauſe, when our Saviour went to ſuffer death, 
he was obliged to carry his croſs, which is always thus 
repreſented ſloping, and inclined after this manner. 

PORT-CRAION, a penc:/-caſe, an inſtrument ferving to 
incloſe a PENC1L, and occalionally alſo uſed as a handle 
for holding it. 
It is uſually four or five inches long, and contrived ſo that 
the pencil may be flid up and down it by means of a 
ſpring and button. Its outſide is filed into eight ſides or 
faces, whereon are drawn the ſector lines; its inſide is 

bound; ſometimes it is made round or cylindrical both 
withoutſide and within, and has its length divided into 
inches and parts of inches. 


POR ICULLICE, called alſo nrnSsH and SARRASIN, in 


Fertificaticn, an aſſemblage of ſeveral great pieces of 
wood laid or joined acroſs one another, like a harrow, 
and each pointed at the bottom with iron. 

Theſe formerly uſed to be hung over the gateways of for- 
tilied places, to be ready to let down in caſe of a ſurprize, 
when the enemy ſhould come ſo quick, as not to allow 
ume to ſhut the gates. 

But, now-a-days, the ORGUES are more generally uſed, 
as being found to anſwer the purpoſe better. 

POR'T-DIEU, among the French, is a pariſh-prieſt, whoſe 

—_ is to carry the viaticum, or ſacrament, to ſick 
people. 

PURTEGLO, in the Glaſs Trade, the inſtrument with 
we the ſounder, or conciator, ſcums the GLAss while 
me ung. 

PORTER, in the Circuit of Juſtices, is an officer who car- 
ries a verge, or white rod, before the juſtice in eyte; fo 
called @ portands VIrgam. 
0RTER of the door of the parliament houſe is a neceſlary of- 

cer belonging to that court; who enjoys the privileges 
accordingly. 
TER, groom. See GROOM porter. 
*®RTER, in the Manucge, ſignifies to direct or puſh on a 
2 at pleaſure; whether forwards, or upon turns, 


PorteR is alſo a kind of malt liquor, which differs from 
7 and pale beer, in its being made with high dried 


Vol. III. Ne 279. 


POR 


PORTERAGE, a kind of duty paid at the cuſtom-houſe 


to thoſe who attend the water fide, and belong to the 
package-office. Theſe porters have tables ſet up, aſcer- 


taining their dues for landing of ſtranger's goods, and for 
ſhipping out the ſame. 


PORT-FIRE, a paper tube, about ten inches long, filled 


with a compoſition of meal-powder, ſulphur, and ſalt- 
petre, rammed moderately hard; uſed to fire guns and 
mortars inſtead of match. 

Theſe port-fires are diſtinguiſhed into wet and dry: the 
compoſition of wet port-fires is four parts of ſalt-pctre, 
one of ſulphur, and four of mealed powder; when the 
compoſition is well mixed and paſſed through a ſieve, it is 
moiſtened with a little linſeed-oil, and well rubbed with 
the hands till the oil is thoroughly mixed with the other 
ingredients. 

The compoſition of dry port-fire is four parts of ſalt- 
petre, one of ſulphur, two of mealed powder, and one 
of antimony. Theſe compoſitions are drove into ſmall 


BE caſes, and ſo kept till they are uſed. 


RT-GLAIVE, feword-bearer, an order of knights in 
Poland, called by the Latins en/iferi. 

It was confirmed by pope Innocent III. and by him ſent 
into Livonia to defend the preachers of the Goſpel againſt 
the infidels at the firſt converſion of that country. Be- 
ing too weak to eſſect that buſineſs, they united them- 
ſelves with the Teutonic or Marian knights, by the pope's 
authority; and, inſtead of knights of the ſword, were 
called knights of the croſs. They ſeparated again under 
Univivus, their great maſter, anno 1541; or, according 
to others, in 1525. The Teutonic knights being then 
diſpoſſeſſed of Pruſſia, the Port-glaives, going into Lu- 
ther's opinions, ſoon dwindled away; for in the year 
1557 they fell out with the bithop of Riga, of the houſe 
ot Brandenburg, becauſe he would not embrace their 
notions z and he, to ſecure his own eſtate, put Riga into 
the hands of the Polanders. 

Afterwards, the knights, having had moſt of Livonia 
taken from them by the Muſcovites, put themſelves un- 
der the protection of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, king of Po- 
land, anno 1559; but William of Furſtemburg, their 
great-maller, being betrayed by his own mercenaries into 
the hands of the Muſcovites, Gothard Ketler, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, followed the example of Albert, the great-maſtec 
of Pfuſſia, tranſacted with the aforeſaid Sigiſmund for 
the whole eſtate, which he ſurrendered to his own uſe in 
the caſtle of Riga, together with his croſs, the ſeal of 
the order, the charters and grants of the ſeveral popes 
and emperors, which concerned the ſame; as alſo the 
keys of the city and caſtle of Riga, the office of great- 
maſter, the rights of coinage, and all the powers and 
privileges appertaining to it; receiving back again from 
Radzivil, the king's commiſſioner, the dukedom of Cour- 
land to him and his heirs for ever. 


PORT-GREVE, or PoRTGRAVR, was anciently the prin- 


cipal magiſtrate in ports, and other maritime towns. 
The word is formed from the Saxon por?, a port, or other 
town, and geref, a governor. Itis ſometimes alſo written 
port-reve. 
Camden obſerves, that the chief magiſtrate of London 
was anciently called port-grevez inſtead of whom, Rich- 
ard I. ordered two bailiffs; and ſoon afterwards king 
John granted them a MAaYoR for their yearly magiſtrate. 
'The charter of William the Conqueror to the city of 
London runs thus : © William king, grete William bi- 
„% ſhop, and Godfrey port-greve, and all the burgeſs 
„within London, French and Engliſh. I grant you, 
that I will that ye be all your law-worth that ye were 
in Edward's day the king. And I will that each child 
be his fader's eyer, and I will not ſuffer that ony man 


% you any wrongs breed, and God you keepe.” 


POR T-HOLES, or PoRTs, in a Ship, are the embraſures, 


or holes, in the ſides of a ſhip of war, in which the ar- 
tillery is ranged in battery upon the decks above and 
below. 

The ports are formed of a ſuſſicient extent to point and 
fire the cannon, without injuring the ſhip's ſide by the 
recoil; and accordingly the thipwrights cut them in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the cannon. The lower and upper 
edges of the ports are always parallel to the deck, fo that 
the guns, when levelled in their carriages, are all equally 
high above the lower extremity of the ports, which is 


called the port-celts. - 


Large ſhips have three rows of port-holes, or batteries 
each uſually conſiſting of fifteen port-boles. 

In ſtorms, they uſe to ſhut up the port-holes, to prevent 
the water's driving through them. 

In Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips, their valves or caſe- 
ments, called port-/ids, are faſtened by hinges at top ot 
the apertures; in Hpanith veſſels aſide of them. 


POR'TICO, in Architecture, a kind of gallery on the ground; 


or a piazza cncompalled with arches ſupported by co- 
12 K lumns, 


vo 


p OR 


/ 
ſumns, where people walk under covert. See Tab. Au- 


teure, fig. 40. 

The roof is uſually vaulted, ſometimes flat. The an- 
cients called it /acunar. | 
Though the word portico be derived from porta, gate, door, 
yet it is applied to any diſpoſition of columns which form 
a gallery, without any immediate relation to doots of 
rates. 

he moſt celebrated porticos of antiquity were thoſe of 
Solomon's temple, which formed the atrium or court, 
and encompaſſed the ſanctuary; that of Athens, built for 
the people to divert themſelves in, and wherein the phi- 
loſophers held their diſputes and converſations z which 
occaſioned the diſciples of Zeno to he called /oics, from 
the Greek gc, porticusz and that of Pompey at Rome, 
raiſed merely for magnificence, conſiſting of ſeveral rows 
of columns ſupporting a platform of vaſt extent; a draught 
whereof Serlio gives us in his antique buildings. 

Among the modern porticos, the moſt celebrated is the 
piazza of St. Peter of the Vatican. That of Covent 
Garden, London, the work of Inigo Jones, is alſo much 
admired. 

PURTIO, portion, a part or diviſon of any thing. 

Ponies, in the Cann Law, is that allowance, or propor- 
tion, which a vicar ordinarily has out of a reCtory, or im- 
propriation; be it ceftain or uncertain. 

Porto dura, and mollis, in Anatomy, a partition of the 
fifth pair of nerves of the brain; which, before its egreſs 
out of the dura mater, is apparently divided into two 
branches; the on pretty tough and firm, called porzzs 
dura; the other ſoft and lax, called portio mollis. See 
de den:“ par: of Ny RVES. 5 

PORTIONER, portionarins, Where a parſonage is ſerved 
ſometimes by two, ſometimes by three miniſters, alter- 
mately z as Bromyard, Burford, &c. in Shropſhire; the 
vicars or incumbents are called portioncrs; becauſe they 
have but their portion or proportion of tythes, or profits 
of the living. 

POR'TISCULUS, among the Romans, an officer who had 
the direction of the rowers in a galley. He was other- 
wiſe called PAUSARIUS and HORTA'TOR remgum. 

PORTIUS piſcis, in /chthyology, a name given by ſome to 
a fiſh called by others the mugil ater, or black MULLET. 
It is a very ſcarce fiſh, much reſembling the common 
mullet in * but all over of a fine black, and having 

ſeveral lines of a deeper black than the reſt, running lon- 
gitudinally from the gills to the tail; it has a very wide 
mouth, and has ſeven or eight prickles on the back, ſe— 
parate from one another, and joined into a fin by a mem- 


brane in the uſual way ; theſe are placed immediately be- | 


fore the back-fin. 
POR TLANDD fone, ſuxum arenarium Portlandicum of Da 


Coſta, and pſadurium hebes, albidum, laxius, of Hill, is | 


an alkaline tand ſtone, of a dult whitiſh colour, heavy, 
moderately hard, of a ſomewhat flat texture, and is com- 
poſed of a large roundifh grit, cemented together by an 


carthy ſpar, and intermixed with numerous glittering | 


ſpangles of pure ſpar ; the grit ſplits in the cutting of the 
lone, ſo that it is capable of being brought to a ſurface 


very ſmooth and equal; it will not ſtrike fire with a 
There are vaſt | 


ſteel, and burns to a _ aſhen hue. 
guarties of it in the iſſand of Portland in Devonſhire, 
whence its name. 
quantities to London, and much uſed in building. This, 
and all ſimilar ſorts of ſtone, that are compoſed of gra- 


nules, and are not of a laminated texture, will cut and | 


rive in any direction, as well in a perpendicular, or in a 


diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to the fite of the| 


{trata. For this reaſon they have obtained the name of 
FREE-//cne. Da Coſta's Foſſils, p. 125. 

his ſtone is very ſoft when it comes out of the quarry, 
works very eaſily, and becomes in time very hard. The 
picrs and arches at Weſtminſter bridge are built with it. 

Duke of PORTLAND's powder for the gout and rbeumutiſm. 
Hee GOUT. 

POR'TLANDIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nig ynia claſs. Its characters are, that the corolla is fun- 
nel-ſhaped, the anther longitudinal, and the capſule 
pentagonous, blunted, bilocular, polyſpermous, and 
crowned with a five-leaved calyx. "There are two ſpe- 
cics. 

POR'T-TL AST, in a S, denotes the G6 uN-wale. See Tab. 
Ship. fig. 2. N. 19. | 
When a yard is down on the deck, they ſay, the yard 7s 
duan a portelaſt, 

PORTMANNIMOTE, in O/d Records, the PORT-MEN's 
court, held in any city or town. 

POR'T-MANTEAU, a piece of joiners work, faſtened to 

the wall, in a wardrobe, armory, &c. proper for the 
hanging on of cloaks, hats, &c. 

PoE 1-MANTEAU is alfo uſed for a cloak-bag, of cloth, 
leather, or the like, wherein the cloak and other habili- 
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It is brought from thence in large | 


| 


„ 


PoRT-MANTEAU is alſo an officer under 


PORI-MEN, the twelve burgeſſes of Ipſwich ; thus called 


PORTMOTE, formed from the Saxon port, 


PORT-NAILS, in a Ship, 
POR'TOISE, aboard à Ship, is the fame with 


PORTORARIOUM, in Anatomy, 


PORTRAIT, PovRTRaAIT, or Pour TRAITURE, in Paint. 


PORT-RAFT. See Rarr. 
PORT-ROPES, in a Ship, thoſe which ſerve to haul up the 


PORT-ROYAL, a term that makes a conſiderable figure 


POR 


ments of travellers are diſpoſed, 
crupper. 


| the ki 
whereof there ate twelve: their buſineſs kingo 


bins“ _ gloves, cane, ſword, &c. 
im, and to bring them to him again whe 

'The dauphin has alſo his peers, era * = 
theſe are the cardinals caudataries, or Und den le to 
The Romiſh biſhops have alſo their port-cre;x 2 k 
&c. i. e. crozier-bearers, mitre-bearers, Kc. "Mitres, 


_ 
to take ay an 


in the ſtat. 13 Eliz. 


Camden adds, that the name was comm . 
bitants of all the ctNque-ports. on to the inha.. 


Port, and pe. 
mot, Conventus, mecting, q. d. portgemot, Cgnifies 2 cet” 


kept in port or haven towns j . 
| N 3 as ſwanimote in the 
It is ſometimes alſo called the portmote court. foreſt, 


Portmoates are alſo held in ſome inland t 
in Cheſhire. wenn 


ſuch as 
hinges to the ports. are uſed to faſten the 


the gun-walez and as they ſay, the yard is — 41 
laſ?, when it lies down on the deck; ſo for a ſbip to RY 


a portoiſe, is to ride with her yard t- 
down to the deck. yard a port-laft, or ſtruck 


a name given by ſome 
thors to the DUODENUM. 6 7 _ 


my 
r 


ing, the repreſentation of a perſon 
_ done from the life. n 
n this ſenſe we ſay, portrait- painting, in oppoſiti 
hiſtory- painting, where all re — of perſon is dif 
regarded, 
33 uſually painted in oil-colouts, ſometimes in 
water; ſometimes in miniature, wich 
aſtels, &c. ; ET ei 
t was ſaid of a great painter, who never ſucceeded in th 
likeneſs (Sir Peter Lely, if we miſtake not) that be made 
a great many fine pictures, but all pc or portraits, 


and eſpecially of a 


wy, A teins wa ww __&t 


= c- FO = ww -- 


ports of the ordnance. 


in the republic of learning. Its origin is this: 
Philip Auguſtus, wandering from his company in bunt- 
ing, near Chevreuſe, weſtward of Paris, found a lutle 
chapel, where he put up, expecting that ſome of his at- 
tendants might meet him. This happening accocdingy, 
he gave the place the name of the King's port, Port du 
roi, or Pori-rozal ; and, to give thanks for his deliver- 
ance, he reſolved to ere a monaſtery there. 

Odo, biſhop of Paris, appriſed of his intention, prevent- 
ed him ; and, with the concurrence of Mathilda, wife of 
Matth. Montmorenci, firſt lord of Marly, built a nun- 
nery in 1204, filling it with Ciſtercians, who continued 
under the juriſdiction of the general of that order till the 
year 1627, when they were removed to a houſe given 
them in the Fauxbourg St. Jaques, at Paris. 

In 1647, they quitted the habit of Ciſtercians, and em- 
braced the inſtitution of the perpetual adoration of the 
ſacrament. 'The ſame year the archbiſhop of Paris al- 
lowed them to remand ſome of their religious to their 
former abbey, and to re-eſtabliſh the ſame. 

Some time after, the formulary of Alexander VII. being 
appointed to be ſubſcribed throughout the kingdom, the 
religious of Port- cy, in the city figned it; thoſe re- 
mitted to the former abbey ſcrupled it extremely, and, at 
laſt, only ſigned it with great reſtrictions. 

Still perſiſting in the ſame ſentiments, the king finding 
no way to reduce them but by diſperſing them, that was 
executed in 1709, and the revenues given to the other 
monaſtery. 

Upon this evacuation, ſeveral eceleſiaſtics, and others, 
who bad the like ſentiments with regard to the ſubſciip- 
tion as the religious, retired to Port-royat, and had apait- 
ments there; and there publiſhed ſeveral books, both on 
the ſubject of this diſpute, and other topics; whence all 
that adhered to that party took the name of Po reha 
and their books, books of Peort-royad. N 
Hence we ſay, the writers of Port-royal, Meſſieurs 4, 
Port- royal, the tranſlations of Port-rozal, the Greek and 
Latin methods of Por t-royal, which arc grammars © 
thoſe languages. 

PORT-SALE, a public ſale 
Port-fale, in the ſtat. an. 35 Henry 
notes the ſale of fiſh preſently upon its 
or haven. | f 

PORT-SOKEN, or PoxT-$0K4a, the ſubwb of a citj; & 
a place within the libertics and juriſdiction thereot- 


The word is formed from the Saxon 7 wlyy 5 7 


0 


of goods to the higheſt bidde: 
VIII. cap. 7. de- 
arrival in the port 


eien. Cohceſſi; quod nullus de civitate, vel port- 
| Rn captus, ef Somn. Gavelkind. n 
ORTUGA LI CA terra, carth of Portugal, in the Ma- 
f „ia Medica, the name of a fine aſttringent bole, dug in 
nt plenty in the northerri parts of Portugal, and 
eſteemed 2 remedy againſt poiſons and venomous bites, 
and good in malignant fevers. Whatever may be its 
virtues of this kind, it is manifeſtly an aſtringent of 
the very firſt claſs, and is uſed with — ſucceſs in 
fluxes of all kinds. It is well known in ſome parts of the 
world, beſide the kingdom where it is produced; but is 
not known in the Engliſh ſhops ; the cheapneſs of our 
ſophiſticated bole armenic having excluded this whole va- 
luable claſs of medicines from our practice. 
The characters by which the Portugueſe carth is known 
ſrom the other red boles, arc theſe: it is of acloſe, com- 

d, and regular texture, conſiderably heavy, and of a 
fine flocid red, of a ſmooth and ſhining ſurſace, eaſily 
breaking between the fingers, and a little ſtaining the 
hands. It adheres firmly to the tongue, melts freely and 
readily in the mouth, and has a ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, 
but leaves 2 little grittineſs between the teeth. It does 
not ſerment with acids, and ſuffers ſcarce any change of 
colour in the fire. 
The Portugueſe and Spaniards make an earthen ware of 
this BOLE, which they call bucaros; it is of a fine red 
colour, very ſmooth and poliſhed, though it is never 
glazed, being only dried. They uſe it to filtre, cleanſe, 
zud cool the water. It is alſo fometimes made into a 
cake, and ſtamped with a roſe. 


POR'LUGUESE man of war, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name 


which the ſeamen give to the ho/othuria phyſalts of Lin- 
neus. It conſiſts of a ſmall bladder, about ſeven inches 
Jong, very much reſembling the air-bladder of fithes, 
from the bottom of which deſcend a number of ſtrings, 
of a bright blue and red, ſome of them three or four 
feet in length, which, upon being touched, ſting like a 
nettle, but with much more force. On the top of the 
bladder is a membrane, which is uſed as a fail, and 
turned ſo as to receive the wind which way ſoever it 
blows. This membrane is marked in fine pink-coloured 
veins, and the animal is in every reſpect an object exqui- 
ſitely curious and beautiful. 


PoxTUGUESE coins. Sce Coins. 
PokTUGUESE meaſure. See MEASURE. 


PORTUS, quinque. See QUINQUE portus, and CINQUE 


orts. 

RT-VENT, in an organ, is a wooden pipe, well cloſed, 
which ſerves to convey the wind from the bellows to the 
ſound-board of the ORGAN. 


PORTUT ACA, in Botany. See PURSLANE, 
PORTUMNALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival in ho- 


nout of Portumnus, who was ſuppoſed to preſide over 


ports and havens, celebrated on the ſeventeenth of 
Auguſt. 


PORUS bilarizs. See BiLariuUs fporus, and DucTus 


COMMUNIS. 


Pokus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors to 


a peculiar kind of follil coral, of which there are many 
different ſpecies ; theſe are all of a beautifully laminated 
ſttucture, and ſeem allied to the mycetite or fungit ; 
they are ſeldom found looſe, but uſually bedded in hard 
marble, and with their pores filled up with ſparry or mi- 
neral matter. See 7b. of boff. Claſs 7. 


Porous is alſo the name of the TornUs, 
Tonus cerpins, in Natural Hifi y, a name given by au— 


tors to a ſpecies of marine ſubilance, found among the 
rocks in the coral fiſheries, and in other places. It grows 
at diſlerent depths, and ſeems to adhere to the rocks by 
a ſimple baſe, having no root, noc any thing in the place 
of one. It is branched in ſuch a manner, that with the 
help of a little imagination it has been forced into the re- 
lemblance of a ſtag's horn; its height is about an inch 
and a half, often leſs when newly taken out of the ſea; 


weis of a fine ſnow-white colour, but when it has lain |. 


fome time to dry, it becomes of a duſky yellow; it is 
"ery thin, perfectly tranſparent, and ſeems compoſed of 
leveral fine membranes. When examined by the micro- 
ope, an admirable ſtructure is diſcovered in it; the 
whole being compoſed of a membranous matter, in which 
ie an infinite number of holes, and all theſe arranged 
into regular lines. 
bunt Marſigli has diſtinguiſhed this, which is the com- 
mon kind of peru cervinus, or buck's horn porus, by the 
name of mi, in order to prevent its being confounded 
wich another leſs common kind, which Ferrante Impe— 
al has deſcribed under the name of porus cer vin. 
ls larger kind is found alſo growing on the rocks in the 
on fiſheries; but it always is ſound at great depths, 
_ near the ſurface, as the other often is. It grows 
» ine rock by a ſmall baſe, and from thence riſcs to a 
et trunk, which ſpreads itſelf out into ſeveral flat 


POS 


bratiches, divided every where into two, as thoſe of molt 
of the fea-fucuſes are; and theſe are ſo expanded as to 
form, what people imagine, a reſemblance of a ſtag's 
horn. This grows to a little more than two inches in 
height; and is of a beautiful pale yellow, or ſtraw co- 
lour, even while growing, and looks gloſly and ſhining, 
as if covered with a thin coat of varniſh; It is as thin 
as the fineſt paper; and when viewed by the microſcope; 
is found to be of a particular texture, It is ſometimes 
found growing to the ſhells of ſea-fiſhes ; but of thoſe 
only which live in great depths of water. Count Mar- 
ſigli has given elegant figures both of this and the ſmaller 
kind, not only in their natural ſtate, but as they, appear 
to the microſcope. 

POSCA, the name of a mixture of vinegar and water, 
which was the common drink of the Roman ſoldiers. 
POSCENIUM, or PosTctnru nu, among the Romans, the 
back part of the theatre, where the actors retired to un- 

dreſs themſelves. Danet. in voc. 

Poscexntum was ſometimes uſed to ſignify a lady's dreſſing- 
room, where the paint and waſhes were kept and uſed; 
and where men were not allowed admittance. See Pa- 
RASCENIUM. | 

POSE”, in Heraldry, denotes a lion, horſe, or other beaſt; 
ſtanding ſtill, with all four feet on the ground; to denote 
thereby that it is not in a moving poſture; 

POSIDIA, Hoca, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 
Neptune, called Hoceiduv. 

POSIDIUM, Hocerdtur, in Chronology, the ſeventh month 
of the Athenian year. It conſiſted of thirty days, and 
anſwered to the latter part of our December, and the 
beginning of January. 

It had this name from the feſtival Poſidonia celebrated 
in it. 

POSIDONIA, Tlooutona, in Antiquity, the ſame with vo- 
SIDIA. 

POSIQUIT, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the peo- 

ple of the Philippine iflands to a ſmall bird very com- 

mon among them, and approaching to the nature of 
the Canary bird, but ſmaller, and wanting its harmo- 
nious voice. 

POSITI, among the Romans, an appellation given to the 

dead when placed at the door with their fect outwards, 

till the time of their interment. 

POSITION, in Phyfics, /ite, or /ituation 3 an affection of 

place, which expreſſes the manner of any body's being 

therein. 

PosiT1oN, in Architecture, denotes the ſituation of a build- 

ing, with regard to the points of the horizon. 

Vitruvius directs the po/rtion of a building to be ſuch, as 

that the four corners point directly to the four winds. 

PosiTION, in A/tronemy. The 5%tien of the ſphere is either 

right, parallel, or oblique ; whence ariſe the inequality of 

our days, difference of ſcaſons, &c. 

Pos1T1ON, circles of. See CIRCLES. 

PosiTioNn, in Dancing, the manner of diſpoſing the ſcet, 

with regard to each other. 
There are four regular pofitions : the firſt is, when the 
ſeet are joined in a line parallel to the ſhoulders : the 
ſecond, when the heels, are perpendicularly under the 
ſhoulders ; and of conſequence, the width of the ſhoulders 
apart: the third, when one foot is before the other, in 
ſuch manner, as that the heel is in the cavity formed by 
the rotula and carpus of the foot : the fourth, when 
one foot is the width of the ſhoulders apart ſrom the 
other, the heel ſtill anſwering to the cavity above men- 
tioned, which is the only regular manner of walking. 

Pos1T1ON, in Arithmetic, a rule, fo called, for /uppe/it: 1 
The rule of falſe poſition, or of Fal//hood, conſiſts in calcu- 
lating on ſeveral falſe numbers, taken at random, as if 
they were the true ones; and, from the dificrences found 
therein, determining the number fought, 

Poſition is either /iugle or deubtr. 6 


ſome partition of numbers into parts proportional; in 
which caſe, the queſtion may be reſolved, at one opera- 
tion, by this rule: imagine a number at pleaſure, and 
work therewith according to the tenor of the queſtion, 
as if it were the true number : and what proportion 
there is between the falte concluſion and the falle pe/tions 
ſuch proportion the given number has to the number 
fought. 

Therefore the number found by argumentation ſhall be the 
firſt term of the rule of three ; the number ſuppoted, the 
ſecond term; and the given number, the third. 

E. g. A ſchool - maſter being aſked how many ſcholars he 
had, replied, if he had as many more, half as many, 
and one fourth as many, he would have but one leſs than 
100; how many had he? Suppoſe the number 20 : then 
20 +20+10+5=55 inltead of 99 : therefore 55: 20:: 


99 * 20 
99 55 


= 36 the number required, 


Pe$SIT10N, 


« 7 4 
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Pos1TI1ON, ing le, is, when there happens in the propoſition 
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PostT10N, double, is when there can be no partition in 
the numbers to make a proportion. 
In this caſe, therefore, you muſt make a ſuppoſition 
twice; proceeding therein according to the tenor of the 
queſtion. * 
If neither of the ſuppoſed numbers ſolve the propoſitio n, 
obſerve the errors, aud whether they be greater or leſs 
than the reſolution requires, and mark the errors ac- 
cordingly, with the ſigns + and —. 
Multiply, contrariwiſe, the one peſtion by the other error; 
and, it the errors be both too great, or both too little, 
ſubtraQ the one product from the other, and divide the 
difference of the products by the difference of the errors. 
If the errors be unlike, as the one +, and the other —, 
add the products, and divide the ſum thereof by the 
ſum of the errbrs added together. For the proportion 
ol the errors is the ſame with the proportion of the ex- 
cane or defects of the numbers ſuppoſed, to the numbers 
ſought. 
E. gr. 1. If 1001. be divided between A, B, and C, in 
ſuch a manner, that B had three times as much as A, 
and C as much as A and B together, and their reſpeQive 
ſums be required. Suppoſe firſt A's=12, B's will be 
==36, and C's=48, the ſum of which will be 96 in- 
ſtead of 100, and leave an error in defect, or — 4. | 
Suppoſe 2dly. A's =14, then B's=42, and C's=56, and 
the ſum g 112 inſtead of 100; hence we ſhall have an 
error in exceſs or +12. And 4X14=56, and 12 12 
=144, and 144+ 56=200: and _ 124 for A's real 
ſhare. 
E. gr. 2. A party of ſoldiers marching, came up with a 
ſhepherd, and drove off half his flock and half a ſheep ; 
another party carried off half the remainder and half a 
ſheep; and a third plundered him of half the remainder 
and half a ſheep, and after all he had 20 ſheep left: what 
was the number of the whole flock ? 
1!t. Suppoſe it 21: of which the firſt party took 


— + {=11, the fecond took — +4 2 5 the third took 
2 


1 n 
+2+ 12 24; ſo that the remainder was 11 inſtead of 


20, which gives an error in defect, or — 184. 


2dly. Suppoſe the number 23: then + I=12; - 


+i1=6; 4123; and the remainder wil! be 2 in- 
ſtead of 20, and leave an error in defect or — 18. Then 
18 212378, and 184 * 2324104; and 419} —378= 
412 which divided by 4 gives a quoticnt 167 for the 
true number. 

Posirios, in Geometry, is a term ſometimes uſed in con- 
tradiſtinction to magnitude. Thus, a line is faid to be 
given in poſition, poſitione data, when its ſituation, bear- 
ing, or direction, with regard to ſome other line is given: 
on the contrary, a line is given in magnitude, when its 
length is given, but not its ſituation. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews how to fintl a point, from which 
three lines, perpendicularly let fall to three other lines 
given in poſition, have any given ratio, &c. 

PostT1ON, in Grammar. See QUANTITY. 

Pos1T10N, is alſo uſed for a THEsIs or propoſition main- 
tained in the ſchools. 

Po$S1T1ON, tratterous. Sce TRAYTOROUS, 

Posiriox, pofitio, in Muſic, is uſed for the putting down 
the hand in beating time. See 'THEs1s. 

POSTVIONAL libel. Sce ARTICULATED {ibel, 

POSITIVE, a term of relation ſometimes oppoſed to ne- 
gatide. 

Thus we ſay, the commandments are ſome of them po- 
tive, others negative. 

Pos1TIVE quantity, in Algebra. See QUANTITIES. 

Pos1TIvE is alſo uſed in oppoſition to relative, or arbitrary. 
Thus we fay, beauty is no po/ztive thing, but depends on 
the different taſtes of the people. 

PosITIVE is alſo uſed in oppolition to natural. 

Thus we ſay, a thing is of poſatrve right, meaning, it is 
founded on a law which depends ablolutely on the au- 
thority of him who made it. 

The prohibition of eating certain beaſis, under the old 
law, was of peſitive right; the command to honour fa- 
ther and mother, of natural right. 


Pos1TIVE degree, in Grammar, is the pn in its ſim- 


ple ſignification, without any compariſon. 

Or, poſitive degree, is that termination of an adjeCtive, 
which expreſſes its ſubje& ſimply and abſolutely, without 
comparing it with any other. 

Thus, good, bonus, fur, pulcher, & e. are in the i 
derrce;, better, fairer, &c. in the comparative. 


POSITIVE theolory. See "THEOLOGY. 


Pos1iT1ve, in Au, denotes the little organ uſually behind, 
or at the foot of the organiſt, played with the ſame wind, 
8 


POS 


and the ſame bellows, and conſiſting of the ſa 
ber of pipes with the large one, though th 
ſmaller, and ina certain proportion: See On 
- 2 organs of the Jeſuits, the 'pofitive is in 
ody. n 
PosITiTIVE /evity. See LEvity. 
POSITIVE progf, in Law. See Exibkxck. 
POSSE comitatus, POWER of the county, a phraſe in] 
ſignifying the aid and attendance of all knights N 
men, yeomen, labourers, ſervants, apprentices, vita.” 
and other perſons, above the age of fiſteen years vice” 
the county; becauſe all above that age are bound to k " 
ER ” the ſtatute of Wincheſter : only women bs 
eleſiaſtical perſons, and ſuch a 1 
vow 2 5 4 „ s are decrepid and infitm, 
All perſons under the degree of a peer are bound to at 
tend upon warning of the ſheriff or juſtices, under ry 
of fine and impritonment, to defend the county 8 
the king's enemies when they come into the land, as well 
as for keeping the peace and purſuing felons. e 
It is alſo uſed where a riot is committed, a poſſeſſion ke t 
upon a forcible entry, or any force of reſcue uſed, he 
trary to the command of the king's writ, or in Oppoſition 
to the execution of juſtice. Stat. 2 Hen. V. 
POSSESSIO fratris, in Law, is where a man hath a {v1 
and a daughter by one woman or wenter, and a ſon by an- 
other wventer, and dies; if the firſt ſon enters and dit; 
without iſſue, the daughter ſhall have the land as heir 
to her brother, although the ſecond fon by the econ! 
dener is heir to the father: but if the eldeſt fon dic; 
without iſſue, not having made an actual entry and ſeifin; 
the younger brother by the ſecond wife, as heir to the 
father, thall enjoy the eſtate, and not the filter. 1 Int. 


me num. 
GAN, 


the grand 


Hy 15. 

POSSESSIONEM, habere facias, in Law. dee Hantzr. 

POSSESSION, PosstEss10, in Law, quafi pedis poſitis; an 
action whereby we hold or occupy any thing, either 
jure, or de fatto. 

PossEss10N de fas, is when there is an actual and effec- 
tual enjoyment of the thing. See DE ado. 

PossE$$10N de jure, or in Late, is the TITLE a man ha; 
to enjoy a thing, though it be ſometimes uſurped, and in 
the actual p2//e/fron of another. 
This right of po//z//ion is of two ſorts ; an apparent right 
of peſſe en, which may be defeated by proving a better; 
and an actual right of po//c//ion, which will ſtand the tei 
againſt all opponents. Thus if the diſſeiſor, or other 
wrong doer, who having obtained the poſſeſſion by either 
fraud or force, hath only a bare or naked po//eſj.on, with. 
out any ſhadow of right, dies poſſeſſed of the land wherc- 
of he ſo became ſeized by his own unlawful act, andthe 
ſame deſcends to his heir; by the common law the heir 
hath obtained an apparent right, though the aCtuai right 
of poſ/efſion reſides in the perſon diſſeized; and it ſhai 
not be lawful ſor the perſon diſſeiſed to deveſt thus appa- 
rent right by mere entry or other act of his own, but only 
by an action at law. For until the contrary be prove! 
by legal demonſtration, the law will preſume the right 
to reſide in the heir, whoſe anceſtor died ſeiſed, rather 
than in one who has no ſuch preſumptive evidence to ur 22 
in his own behalſ. But if he, who has the actual rig't 
of poſſeſſion, puts in his claim, and brings his action wit! 
in a reaſonable time, and can prove by what unlau ful 
means the anceſtor became ſeiſed, he will then by leu 
tence of law recover that p9//e/fon, to which he hath fuck 
actual right. Yet, if he omits to bring this his polleſlory 
action within a competent time, his adverfary may u 
perceptibly gain an actual right of pajfeſſrong in coe: 
quence of the other's negligence. And by this and cer. 
tain other means, the party kept out of palliſſion may hav 
nothing left in him but the mere right of PROP REP" 
without either po//e//:on, or even the right of 540 1 
Thus, if a difleifor turns me out of po//e//ror of my lan, 
he thereby gains a mere naked p, and 1 (hull gre 
the right of po//e/ſron and right of property. Jt tit 
diſſeiſor dies, and the lands deſcend to his ſon, tlic lon 
gains an apparent right of poſſcyſion but! ſtil retain the 
actual right both of poſſeſſion and property. ue 
for thirty years without bringing any action to oo f 
poſſeſſion of the lands, the ſon gains the actual 155 * 
Paſſefſion, and 1 retain nothing but the mere * 5 
poſſeſſiuu. And even this right of property will 222% . 
at lealt it will be without a remedy, unlels | rare 
within the ſpace of ſixty years, Black. Com. book 
P- 196, &c. 

Pos$ESSION, property in. Hee PROPERTY» 

Pos8ESSION, unity of, makes what the civi 
SOLIDATION, Hee UniTY. 
By the French laws, a Heften of three year 
perſonal, begets a right; and in real eſtates, * 
ten years, among perſons living near the 3 
twenty years among thoſe that live enden. 35 Sex, 
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possxsslox, annual, is the USUCAPTIO, which pives a 
neht to moveables ; a triennial and peaceable Pelſeſſon of 
1 benefice is ſufficient to maintain it, provided it be 
founded on a plauſible title. a 

Pogsr5510n is ſometimes alſo uſed for the act of taking 

fen, which is performed with certain formalities, 
whereby a perſon is juſtified to be in the enjoyment of 
hing. 
, upon buying an eſtate, foſſeſſion was taken 
with much ceremony : in ſome places, by a ſtick, a 
branch, or a ſtraw, pur into the hands of the buyer by 
the ſeller. See INVESTITURE. 

Possr8510N of @ benefice, in ſome cuſtoms, is taken by en- 
tering the church, kneeling down, kiſſing the altar, and 
ringing the bell. See INDUCTION. | 
In ſome caſes, poſſeſſion is taken by the ſight of the ſteeple. 

Pos$E8$10N is allo uſed for the [tate of a perſon ſaid to be 
poſſeſſed by the devil. See DamoxIac,and D MONIA“ 
cal. Poſſeſſton. "Yn : 

Poss ssl ON, in Mining, is the right to a meer of ground, 
which the miners enjoy, by having ſtones upon that ground; 
and it is taken generally for the ſtones themſelves, for 
the {tones give poſſeſſion. | 

POSSESSIVE pronouns, in Grammar. See PRONOUN. 

POSSESSOR Y a&rons, in Law, are thoſe which ſerve only 
to regain that poſſeſhon, whereof the demandant, (that 
is, he who ſues for the land) or his anceſtors have been 
unjuſtly deprived by the tenant or poſſeſſor of the free- 
hold, or thoſe under whom he claimed. Theſe are the 
writs of ENTRY and AsSI1SE. 

POSSET, beer. See AY THOGALA, * 

POSSIBILIT AS, Poss1B1i1TY, in our O Law-Books, is 

{ometimes uſed for a thing done wilfully or wittingly. 
In which ſenie it ſtands oppoſed to impoſſibilitas, a . 
done againſt the will. Si autem oculos aſnaſſet, reddat de- 
ram cus, & impoſſibilitatis accuſetur in e facto. Leg. 
Alfred. Again, S qr/s agat impoſhbiliter, nan gt omnino 
fimile ac ſi voluntarie faciut. Leg. Canut. cap. b. 

POSSIBILITY, in Law, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
contingency, or ſor that which may or may not happen: 
with reſpect to poſſibilities it is obſerved, that though they 
may be releafed, or deviſed by will, or may pals to the 
heir or executor, yet they cannot be aſſigned to a ſtranger, 
unleſs coupled with ſome preſent intereſt. 

Poss1BILITY, PossIBILiTAs, denotes a non-repugnance 
to exiſting in a thing that does not any way exiſt. Sec 
Poss 18LE. 

This eng, peur, to exiſting is no other than the 
producibility of any thing; which conſiſts in this, that 
there are ſuſſicient cauſes actually exiſting, or at leaſt 
poſſible, whereby the thing may be produced, or be 
brought to exiſt; principally as there is a God, or an al- 
mighty cauſe. 

So that paſſibiliiy does not imply any thing in the thing 
poſſible, but it is a mere extrinſic denomination taken 
from the power of the cauſe, and principally of God. 
In effect, if a creatable thing had any intrinſic pe/bi/ity, 
it would follow, that ſuch a thing muſt exiſt even with- 
out the cauſe. _ 

And yet we may allow an intrinſic pt of a thing, 
if by poſſibility we do not underitand its producibility, or 
its non-repugnance to exiſt; but only the non-repugnance 
of the attributes contained in its idea. But ſuch ib. 
4% is merely logical. 

PUSSIPLE, Poss1B1t.r, is ſometimes oppoſed to real ex- 
iſtence, and underſtood, in the ſchools, of a thing, 
which, though it does not actually exiſt, yet may exiſt ; 
as, a new ſtar, another world, &c. which are particular- 
ly aid to be phyfically polſible. 

It is alto c, noted to impoſſible. In which ſenſe it is 
applicable to ny thing that does not contradict itſelf, or 
involves contradictory predicates; whether it actually 
exilt or not; as a man, fire, &c. Theſe are alſo ſaid to 
be log l call y pojfib le. 

is 4 great point of controverſy among the ſchool-philo- 
phers, whether and how far things may be ſaid to have 
entity, while only in a ſtate of poſſivility ? 

*Jivles are ordinarily conceived to be threefold ; ue, 
Potential, and mere.y poſſible. 
95SIBLF, future, is that whoſe production is decreed and 
aſcertained ; v. gr. the futurition of all thoſe events fixed 


the immutable decree, or the immutable will, of the | 


Almighty. 


Ly, Potential, is that which is contained, or lies 
a, in its cauſes: as the tree in the ſeed, the fruit in 
the trec, &c. 

083 0 . . od — 
Bhs mere, 1s that which might exiſt, though it never 

all, 


2 diſtinguiſh poyibles into metaphyſical, phv/ical, and 
ical, 


0SSIBLE, Meta 


r0ught to being by ſome ſupernatural and divine power; 
w the reſurrection of the 3 b i 
Vol. III. No 279. 


phyjical, is that which may, at leaſt, be | 
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In which ſenſe the word is oppoſed to an impeſſible, even 
as it reſpects God himſelf; as a crooked ſtraightneſs, a 
- x"; circle, an infinitely perfect creature, a mortal 
od. | 
POSSIBLE, phy/ical, is that which may be affected by « 
natural power ; in oppoſition to ſuch things as cannot 
be produced by any finite power; as, to reltore the 
dead, &c. 
POSSIBLE, ethical, is that which may be done by prudent 
perſons, uſing all the proper means they have tor the 
ſame. Again, it is uſed for any thing done according to 
right reaſon, and conſiſtently with the laws. 
POSSIBILITY of iſſue extin#t. See TAII. 
POSSUM, in Zoology. Sce Oross ux. | 
POST), in the Military Art, is any ſpot of ground capable 
of lodging ſoldiers. 
The word is formed from the Latin ps/itrs, placed; fome 
derive it from poteſſas, power. 
A poſt denotes any ground or place, fortified or not, 
where a body of men may make a ſtand, and fortify 
themſclves, or remain in condition to fight an enemy. 
A ſpot of ground ſeized by a party, to ſecure the front 
of an army, and to cover the 5% that are behind, is 
called an advanced poſt. 
The advance-guard, or the right of the two lines of an 
army, &c. is called the p of honour, and is always given 
to the eldeſt regiments. 
A centinel placed before the colours, and at the door of 
the commanding officer, is faid to be in a 9 of honour. 
PosTs, in Building, large pieces of timber, placed up- 
rizht in houſes, &c. 
The corner poſts are called the principal or fencing pos; 
the pe framed between principal p, for ſtrengthening 
the roof of a houſe, are called the uren pes. 
An excellent method to preſerve ps from rotting, is to 
burn the outſide of the ends that are to be ſet in the 
ground, to a coal, 
PosT, crown See CROWN PosT. 
Poser, alſo denotes the diſpatch a courier or letter. carrier 
makes by changing horſes from time to time. 
The name is borrowed hence, that the horſes are 5%, 
placed, poſted, or diſpoſed, from diſtance to diſtance. 
The word is alfo applied to the perſon himſelf ; the houſes 
where he takes vp, and lays down his charge ; and the 
ſtages, or diſtances between houſe and houſe. Hence the 
phraſes, po/?-boy, pot-horfe, poſi-houle, &c. 
We find mention made of pe- ber ſes in the Theodoſian 
Code, de curſu publics; but theſe were very different 
from the preſcnt eſtabliſhment, and were only public 
horſes firſt appointed by Trajan; till whofe time, the 
meſſengers ſeized any horſes that came in their way. 
Lewis Hornigk has an expreſs treatiſe on ps, whereot 
he makes four kinds; viz. on horſeback, in chariots, in 
boats, and on foot which laſt kind is in uſe in Italy, Pur- 
key, and Peru: but in 1740, the Turks began to eſtabliſh 
regular poſts like thoſe of Chriſtian countries. 
Herodotus aſeribes the origin of peſts to Cyrus, or Xerxes; 
but the pes inſtituted by thoſe princes were no more than 
couriers, 
In effect, pots on the preſent footing are but a modern 
invention; though ſome go back as high as Charlemagne. 
It is certain it was the policy, or rather the diffidence of 
Louis XI. of France that they owed their rite to; that un- 
eaſy prince ſirſt ſettled them by an ordonnance of the 
19th of June 1464, to be the ſooner, and the more ſurely 
advertiſed of what paſſed in his own kingdom, and in the 
neighbouring ſtates. 
But theſe p:/?s were only for the particular uſe of the 
court; for the author of the Life of the Duke d'Eſper- 
non ſays, that the packet or letter- office was not ſet up 
in France anno 1619, 
From France the inſtitution propagated itſelf, by de- 
grees, through the ſeveral other parts of Europe. In 
Germany, Hornigk obſerves, p were firſt ſettled by 
the count de Taxis at his own expence ; in acknowledg- 
ment whereof, the emperor Matthias, in 1616, gave him, 
in fief, the charge of po/t-ma/ter under him and his ſue- 
ceſſors. 
In England, po/ts were firſt eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment 12 Car. II. anno 16bo, which enabled the king to 
ſettle a po/t-office, and appoint a governor : though there 
had been % in England from the time of Charles I. and 
probably ſomewhat earlier. For by 2 and 3 Edw. VI. 
cap. 3. A. D. 1548, the rate of p- Hor es, is fixed at 
one penny per mile. And in the twenty-fixth year of 
queen Elizabeth, anno 1881, we find mention of the 
office of chief po/t-maſter of England: and in 1631, of 
the oſſice of - maſter for foreign parts, which office we 
alſo learn from the Fuedera, tom. xix. fol. 385. had been 
lirſt created by king James: 
However, till king Charles I's eſtabliſhment by procla- 
mation of the polis, anno 1635, there ſcem to have been 
but few regular Pe- carriages in England. In 1650, the 
| 12 L protector 
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protector and his parliament erected a new general po/7- 
office, under regulations ſimilar to thoſe which were 
adopted aſter ti Reſtoration. The privilege of franking 
letters, claimed by members of parliament, was coeval 
with the eſtabliſhment of the p«/Z-office in 1660. Sec 
FRANK Letters. 
At this time it appears, that the revenue of poſtage 
brought in 21,500/. whereas in 1653, the poltage of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, was farmed at ro, ooo. 
yearly. By 15 Car. II. cap. 14. the revenue of the 
eneral ps//-office was ſettled on the duke of York and 
his heirs male: and by 1 Jac. II. cap. 12. it was enacted 
by parliament, that this revenue, amounting at that time 
to 65,000/. per annum, ſhould belong to the king and 
his ſucceſſors ; whence it was made a part of the king's 
private eſtate for ever, and not to be accounted for to 
parliament, as other public revenues are. In 1699, the 
net revenue of the pH. office is ſaid to have been 90, 504/. 
10s. bd, By the tenth act of the ninth year of queen 
Anne, the former laws for eſtabliſhing the p:/7-othces in 
both kindoms of England and Scotland were repealed ; 
and one general pe/?-office, and alſo one general pe/7- 
maſter, was appointed for the united kingdoms : and by 
this act the poſtage of letters was increaſed by one-tlurd : 
it appears alſo from this act, that the groſs amount of 
the revenue for one year, ending at Michaelmas, 1710, 
was 111,461/. 17s. 1cd. and on a medium of three 
cars, Viz. 1708, 1709, 17 10, the net income, accord- 
ing to Dr. D'Avenant, was 56,664/. 19s. 10 3d. but ac- 
cording to the report of the commiſſioners of the cqui- 
valent (anno 1718), to the houſe of commons, the me- 
dium then amounted to 62,000/. for England, and 
20007. for Scotland. On a medium of four years, viz. 
1711, 1712, 1713,1714, the net revenue was90,223/. The 
net annual produce of the p oſſice at Michaelmas 1722, 
was 98,0107. 8s. at which time the groſs amount is ſtated 
to have been 201, 804. 1s. 8d. the deduction for frank 
covers, 33.397. 125. 3d. and the expence of manage- 
ment 7c, 3901. 1s. Fd. In 1744, the groſs amount of the 
inland and foreign offices was 235,492/7. and in 1764, it 
was 432,048/. The act of the ninth of Anne, eſtabliſh- 
ing the rates of poſtage, was fo far repealed by 5 Geo. 
III. cap. 25. and other regulations occur in 6 Geo. cap. 
21. 26 Geo. II. cap. 13. 5 Geo. III. cap. 25. and 7 
Geo. III. cap. 50. | 
The Englith peft- office is now managed by two p- 
maſters general, with an annual ſalary of 2000. a year 
each, who have under them many other officers of 
their own appointing. Theſe are all ſworn, and give ſe- 
curity for their faithful diſcharge, &c. as the ſecretary, 
whote ſalary is 200/. a year, clerk to the p- maſter ge- 
neral, ſeven clerks to the ſecretary, recciver-general with 
a ſalary of zool. a year, his two clerks, accomptant-ge- 
neral whoſe ſalary is 3000. a year, his deputy and three 
clerks, the two inſpectors of the miſs-ſent and dead let- 
ters, ſolicitor to the poſt-office at 200. a year, reſident 
ſurveyor at 300. a year, comptroller of the inland oſſice 
at 2col. a year and his deputy, comptroller cf the bye- 
nights, and clerk of the ſame, court-p/7 at 27. a day, fix 
clerks of the roads and their fix aſſiſtants, thirty ſorters at 
5“. a-year each, two junior ſorters, two facers, two win- 
dow-men, inſpector of franks and aſſiſtant, inſpector of 
franks on the bye-days, inſpector of the letter-carriers, 
ſeventy-nine letter-carriers at 115. a week, and ſixteen 
ſupernumeraries, deliverer of the letters to the houſe of 
commons at 6s. 8d. a day, mail-maker with an annua] 
ſalary of 150/. and eight meſſengers. 
The officers of the byc-letter office are the comptroller 
and reſident ſurveyor at 500/. a-ycar, his two clerks, col- 
Ic ctor at 200 a year, his clerk, accomptant at 20c/. a 
year, his clerk, inſpector of the miſs-ſent and dead-Ict- 
ters, two ſurveyors at 30o/. a year cach, and one at 22c/. a 
year,andan office-keeper,withan appointment ofgo/.ayear. 
For the forcign othce there are a comptroller with an an- 
nual ſalary of 150. his deputy, and {ix clerks, ſecretary, 
meſſenger, ten letter-carriers at 11s. a week,manager of the 
packet- boats at the Brill, at 1207. a year, agents at Dover 
and Harwich, at ;150/. a year each, agent at Falmouth, 
at 1201. a year, another at Liſbon, and two deputy %- 
maſters general and ſecretary at New-York. 
On this grand office depend one hundred and ciglity-t wo 
pot maſters in England and Scotland, who keep regular 
offices in their ſeveral ſtages, and ſub-po/t-maiters in tlicir 
branches. 
A is” Pod is eſtabliſhed (Sunday excepted) to and from 
this oſſice, and moſt of the principal towns in England, 
and places in their reſpective diſtricts. A mail is dil- 
patched from London to Edinburgh, and from Edinburgh 
to London, every day, Wedneſday and Sunday excepted, 
Letters to all parts of Europe are diſpatched from Jon— 
don, every Tueſday and Friday, except thoſe to Portu- 


gal, wich are forwarded by the Liſbon mails on Tuc ſda) 
{ 


only. For this purpoſe, there are ix 
Dover, which ſail every Wedneſday and 8 
Oſtend and Calais; and ſour between "Srv water; for 
voetſſuys, which fail from Harwich, ever ** Hel. 
and Saturday, and from Helvoetſluys on 1 f dnl 
and five between Falmouth and Liſbon, hi * days: 
Falmouth on Saturday, but the time of their fan. om 
Liſbon is uncertain. There are alſo fix aT er. bes irom 
tween Falmouth, and the iſland of Madeir N 
Weſt Indies, for which a mail is made up at 1. and the 
firſt Wedneſday in every month, and the —4 the 
from Falmouth on the Saturday tollowing * 75 
likewiſe five packet boats, which fail dail "5 Ws 
Holy-head and Dublin. ane 
The rates of poſtage are as follow: for every ſingle let 
ter, not exceeding one whole p2/?-ſtage from the i... 
where the letter may be put in 14. double-letter 24 _ 
ble 34. an ounce 4d. and ſo in proportion for every n 5 
Above one po/-(t cdi n 
Peſl-ſtage, and not exceeding two, a fins! 
letter 24. and others in proportion. Above two ri 
ſtages, and not exceeding eighty miles from the 1 
Poſtroffice, a ſingle letter, 2d. &c. in the ſame pro e 
Above cighty miles, a ſingle letter, 4d. double 90 2 
an ounoe 15. 4d. &c. 8 
In like manner, there are different rates appointed to an 
from ſoreign parts, according to the diſtance and diffcy!. 
ty of conveyance. And all maſters of ſhips bringins 
letters from abroad, ſhall deliver the ſame (except ** 
caſe of quarentine) at the peſtoſſice, before they beer 
bulk; for which the pe- maſter ſhall receive 14. Sen 
8 for each letter. 9 Ann. cap. 10, 5 Gen, ll. 
Letters from London to any part of Holland, France, or 
Flanders, (or to the town of Geneva in Switzerland, 
through France,) pay no foreign poſtage. The poſtage 
of a fingle letter from any part of Holland, France, or 
Flanders to London is 10d. between London and any part 
of Spain or Portugal, through France, or by Litbon, 184. 
between London and any part of Italy, Sicily, Turkey 
Switzerland, and Minorca, through France, except bs 
Geneva, 15d. and between London and any part of Italy, 
Sicily, Turkey, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Ruſſia, and all parts of the North, through Holland 
or Flanders, 12d. 
Bills of exchange, and writs, or other proceedings at lau, 
written on the ſame piece of paper with a letter, ſhall 
pay as ſo many diſtinct letters. 6 Geo. cap. 21. 26 Geo, 
II. cap. 13. But merchants accounts not exceeding 
one ſheet, bills of exchange, invoices, bills of ladin;, 
(ſent or brought over ſea, 6 Geo. cap. 21), ſhall be al- 
lowed without rate in the price of letters. 9 Ann. cap. 
10. But patterns or ſamples of goods, or pieces of any 
thing, though not paper, incloſed in a letter, or aflixc4 
to it, if under an ounce weight, ſhall pay as a double 
letter. 26 Geo. II. cap. 13. None but the po/-matter 
ſhall convey letters, on pain of 5. ſor every offence, and 
Icol. a week beſides; except letters carried gratis by 
carriers or ſhip-maſters with goods, inſtruments out ct 
any court, and letters ſent by friends, or a ſpecial meſſen- 
ger; and to or from the two univertitics. 9 Ann. cap. 10. 
No letters or packets ſhall be exempted from poltage, 
except ſuch as ſhall be ſent ſrom or to the king; and uc, 
not exceeding the weight of two ounces, as thall he ſent 
during the ſitting of parliament, or within forty days be- 
fore or after any ſummons or prorogation, which thall be 
ſigned, on the outſide thereof, by any member, and wher?- 
of the whole ſuperſcription ſhall be written by him ; er 
directed to any member of either houſe of parliament 
at any of the places of his uſual reſidence, or at the place 
where he ſhali be at the time of the delivery thercot, 07 
at the houſe of parliament, or the lobby of either houle : 
or to the oflicers of the treaſury, admiralty, war-ofhce, 
general po/-office, ſecretaries of ſtate; pay-maſter-general 
of the forces, clerk of the parliaments, clerk of the hovic 
of commons; or upon his majeſty's ſervice, indorſed by the 
proper officer. This reſtriction ſhall not extend to priut- 
ed votes or proceedings in parliament, or printed news 
papers, ſent without cover, or in cover open at the ſides, 
ſigned on the outſide by any member of parhament, 97 
directed to a member at any place whercof he tall have 
given notice to the p aſter-general. a 
Clerks in the oflices of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and per” 
oflice, licenſed by the ſaid ſecretaries or po/?-malter-ge- 
neral, are allowed to frank votes and news-papers» {ent 
without covers, or in covers open at the ſides. But if an 
paper or other thing be incloſed in ſuch printed PR 
or any writing be thereon, except the ſupericripron Ul 
whole ſhall be charged with poſtage. 
Forging of franks, embezzling money fe Eh 
paid, or deſtroying the Jetters, ſtealing bills or m—_ 
curities for money out of letters, and robbing the mail, are, 


ſeverally felony. Any Þ9t-boy quitting the mail between 
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one ſtage and another, or ſuffering any perſon to ride on 
ve horie or carriage, or loitering on the road, ſo as not 
onrey the mail after the rate of ſix miles an hour at 
ES ſhall, on conviction, be ſent to the houſe of cor- 
Non, and kept to hard labour, not more than a month, 
leſs than fourteen days. And if he ſhall, by bimſelf, 
_w in concurrence with others, unlawfully collect any 
fanny convey them, or cauſe them to be conveyed, on 
conviction he ſhall forfeit for every letter or packet 10s. 
to the informer 3 or be committed to hard labour, not 
exceeding two months nor leſs than one. 4 Geo. III. 
cap 24+ 5 Geo. III. cap. 25. : 
The poſi-maſters are allowed to charge 3d. a mile for 
each horſe riding po/t, and 4d. a mile for the perſon rid- 
ing 25 guide. No po/i-maſter is allowed to intermeddle 
in elections for members of parliament on pain of 100/. 
Ann. cap. 10. 
The Great Mogul performs part of his poſtage by pigeons, 
kept in ſeveral places, for the conveyance of letters on 
extraordinary occaſions. They will carry them from one 
end of that vaſt empire to another. The ſame vehicles 
have been uſed by the Dutch in ſieges. And at this day, 
Tavernier obſerves, the conſul of Alexandretta ſends 
news daily to Aleppo, in five hours time, by means of 
pigeons ; though thoſe two places are three days journey 
on horſeback apart. 

PosT, penny, a poſi eſtabliſhed for the benefit of London, 
and the parts adjacent; whereby any letter or parcel, nat 
exceeding four ounces weight, unleſs it be paſſing to or 
from the general po/t-office, is ſpeedily and ſafely convey- 
ed to all parts within the bills of- mortality, to moſt 
towns and villages within ten miles of London, for one 
penny each packer, letter, &c. upon putting in the ſame, 
and alſo a penny upon the delivery of ſuch as are directed 
to any place beyond the cities of London and Weſtmin— 
ſter, the borough of Southwark or ſuburbs, and within 
the diſtrict of the penny-· y delivery. 9 Ann. cap. 10. 
4 Geo. II. cap. 33. 

The uſeful conveyance of letters and parcels by the prony- 
po/t was firſt ſet up in London and its ſuburbs, in or 
about the year 1683, by a private undertaker, to whoſe 
aſſigns government allowed a yearly penſion of 2001. a 
year for life, in lieu of the revenue ariſing from it. But 
the frit mention of the peuny-peſt in the ſtatute-book, oc- 
curs in the ninth of queen Anne. 

By + Geo. III. cap. 25. the poa?-maſter-general and his 
deputies may ap boint a perny-p2t office in any city or 
town, or places adjacent, where they ſhall judge conve- 
nient, and charge therein the ſame rates as within the 
limits of the p://-othce in London. 

This office is managed by a comptroller, whoſe ſalary is 
30% l. 2 year, his clerk, a collector, and deputy, an ac- 
eomptant, five forters at 15s. per week, eight ſub-ſortcrs 
at 10s, per week, and near ſeventy meſſengers at 8s. per 
week. There are five principal offices, from which let- 
ters are forwarded at certain hours. 

PosT, writ of entry in, in Law. See ExTRY. 

PosTs, in Sculpture, &c. denote ornaments formed after 
the manner of rolls, or wreathings; thus called, be— 
cauſe they ſeem to run after one another. 

Some are ſimple; others enriched, or flouriſhed. 

PosT, after, is alſo a Latin prepoſition, uſed in compoli- 
tion with ſeveral Englith words, and generally implying 
a relation of poſterior ity. 

PosT-bills, bank, in Commerce. Sce NoTE. 

PosT-Book, See Book. 
0ST-COMMU NION, a prayer which the prieſt recites after 
the COMMUNION. 

POST-DATE, See Dark. 
0ST-DIEM, a fee, by way of penalty, on a ſheriff, for his 
neglect in returning a writ aſter the day athgned. 

For this the cuſtos brevium has four pence z whereas he 
has nothing if it be returned at the day. 
OST-DISSEISIN, a Writ given by the ſtatute of Weſtmin- 
iter, for him who having recovered lands or tenements, 
y præcipe quod reddat, upon default of reddition, is 
again difleiſed by the former diſſeiſor: upon which he 
thall recover damages, and the party ſuffer impriſon- 
ment. 

POST EA, in Law, a return or certificate of the procecd- 
ings by niſi prius in the court of common-pleas, after a 
VERDICT ; and there afterwards recorded. 

POS CERIOR, a term of relation, implying ſomething be- 
hind, or that comes after another. hn which ſenſe it is 
uſed in oppoſition to prior and anterior. 

OSTERIOR penis, in Anatomy, a name given by many au- 
thors to a muſcle more generally known at this time by 
the name of the ERECTOR. 

PO RO Ry amis. See RAuus. s | 
STERIORITY, in Law, a term of compariſon, and 

. Ielation in tenure, oppoſite to 71 i: 3, | 


| humeus children thall be capable of taking in KEM4INDER, 


A man holding lands or tenements of two lords, holds 
of his ancienter lord by priority, and of his later lord 
by poſteriority. 

POSTERN, or $41.LY-PORT, in Fortification, a ſmall gate, 
uſually made in the angle of the flank of a baſtion, or ir 

that of the curtin, or near the orillon, deſcending into the 

ditch ; whereby the garriſon can march in and out, un- 
perceived by the enemy, either to relieve the works, or 
to make private fallies, &c. See SALL Y-port, and Tab. 

VII. Fortification, fig. 41. 2%. 

The word is alſo uſed in the general for any private or 

back-door. Peoteſtas habere poſternam in omni curia peni- 

tus inhibeatur, fed unicus ſit ingreſſus, & c. Flcta. 

POST-FACTO, ex. See Ex po#t facts. 

FOST-FINE, a duty belonging to the king for a finc for- 

merly acknowledged before him, in his court; paid by 
the cognizee after the fine is fully paſſed, and all things 
touching the ſame are accompliſhed. 
The rate is ſo much, and half ſo much, as was paid to 
the king for the pre fine; or 10s. for every five marks of 
land, i. e. three twentieths of the ſuppoſed annual value; 
and is collected by the ſheriff of the county where the 
land hes, and to A anſwered by him into the exche- 
quer. 

PosT-/orfes. By 20 Geo. III. cap. 51, repealing 19 Geo. 
III. cap. 51. teveral duties are charged upon horſes and 
carriages travelling 5%, under the management of the 
commiſhioners of the ſtamp-duties, Every pe, maſter, 
innkeeper, or other perſon, who lets horſes for travelling 
f/f, by the mile, or from ſtage to ſtage, or who, being 
a perſon _— letting horſes to hire, lets to hire for a 
day, or any leſs period of time, any horſe for drawing a 
carriage uſed in travelling 9%, thall pay 54. for an annual 
licence, which ſhall be only for one horſe, marked with 
the words, Licen/ed to let poji-horfes ; under a penalty of 54. 
Moreover, for every horſe hired by the mile or ſtage, to 
be uſed in travelling %, there ſhall be charged a duty 
of one penny for every mile ; and for every horſe hired 
for a day or leſs time, one penny a mile, if the diſtance 

e aſcertained ; or if the diſtance be not aſcertained, the 
ſum of 15. Gd. for each horſe z and ſuch duty to he paid 
by the hirer of the horſe to the perſon who is licenſed to 
let; delivering a ſtamp- office ticket ſpecifying the day of 
the month, and the number of miles for which the 
horſe or horles are hired, or the manner in which they 
are hired, under the penalty of 1o/. and the charge of 
the duty. 

This ricket ſhall be delivered to the keeper of the firſt 
turnpike-gate through which the traveller paſſes, for 
which an exchange ticket ſhall be returned, which ſhall 
be ſhewn at every other turnpike ;z and every gate-keeper 
ſhall bring the tickets received by him to the collectors of 
thoſe duties, on pain of 5s. for each ticket. 

Licenſed perſons thall, at the time of receiving their firſt 
licence, give bond tothe king of 5o/l. that they will re- 
deliver, when required, their ſtamp-office tickets, with a 
correſponding faithful account, under the penalty of be- 
ing refuſed a licence for the future. Thoſe who reſide 
in London or Weſtminiter, ſhall deliver their account 0:1 
the firit Tueſday or Wedneſday in every month, and 
thoſe within ſive miles, or within the bills, ſhall furicnder 
their account on the firſt Thurſday or Friday in every 
month, or at ſuch times as the commiſhoners appoint ; 
and within eight days pay the ſum due thereon, under.pe- 
nalty of 10/.-and double the amount of the money due. 
Thoſe not reüding within the bills ſhall deliver their ac- 
count for the week, ending on the Saturday preceding, 
under the ſame penalty, at the times and places mention- 
ed in the licence firſt granted, and in the receipt given by 
the collector, to perſons authoriſed by three commithon- 
ers, and pay the money due: and all licenfed perſons 
ſhall be allowed 34. in the pound, out of the monies paid 
by them: and any fraud ſhall incur a forfeiture of 204. 
Forging a ticket incurs a forfeiture of 50ʃ. 

Perſons keeping diligences and coaches for conveying 
paſſengers, not exceeding four, thall pay annually 55. for 
a licence, indemnifying only one carriage; or torteit 57. 
for each time ſuch carriage is uſed without a licence. 
They ſhall alſo give 204. bond faithfully to account and 
pay; and mark on the outſide pannel of each door, their 
chriſtian and ſurnames, mentioning the place from which 
they ſet out, and to which they are going. And every 
ſuch diligence ſhall be charged with the duty of a half 
penny ſor every mile the fame ſhall travel, to be paid by 
the owner on the firſt Monday in every month, under a 
penalty of 5/. 

POSTHUMUS, or Pos THU Mous, compoſed of p, and 
humus, ground, a child born after the death of his father, 
or taken out of the body of a dead mother. 

By 10 and 11 Will. III. cap. 16. it is enacted, that pe/7- 
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in the ſame manner as if they had been born in theit fa- 
ther's life time; that is, the remainder is allowed to veſt 
in them, while yet in their mother's womb. 

Among the Romans, poſthumus was alſo uſed for a child 
born after the making of a teſtament, which occaſioned 
the teſtator to alter it. 

PosTHUMOvUS is alſo applied figuratively to the works of 
an author that were not publiſhed till aſter his death, or 
interment. 

POSTICUM, in Architecture, the poſtern gate or back-door 
of any fabric. 

POSTICUS perenæus, ſerratus PosTiCUs, tibialis PosT1- 
cus. See PERON Us, SERRATUS, 'L1BIALI1S. 

POSTIL, Pos ri LA, a name anciently given to a note, 

or remark, written in the margin of the Bible; after- 
wards alſo to a note written in any other book poſterior 
to the text. 
Trivet in his Chronicle, ſpeaking of Steph. Langton, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſays, Super B:bliam poſtillas fecit, 
Sc. cam per capitula, quibus nunc utuntur modernt, di- 
flinxit : that Alexander, biſhop of Cheſter, /uper p/a/te- 
rium pollilias /crip/it. Knighton, another of our hilto- 
rians, ſpeaking ot one Hugo, a Dominican and cardinal, 
ſays, Totam Bibliam poſtillavit. 

POSTING, among Merchants, the putting an account 
forward from one book to another; particularly, from 
the journal or waſte book into the ledger. 

POSTIQUE, formed from the Italian peſficcia, added &c. 
in Architecture, &c. an ornament of {culpture is ſaid to 
be poſiique, when it is ſuperadded aſter the work itſelf is 
done. 

A table of marble, or other matter, is alſo ſaid to be 


poſtique when it is incruſtated in a decoration of archi- 


tecture, &c. 

POS | LIMINIUM, Posrrliuisy, among the Romans, 

the return of one who had gone to ſojourn elſewhere, or 
had been baniſhed, or been taken by the enemy, to his 
own country and ſtate. 
It was thus called, according to Aul. Gell:us, from p:/, 
after, and limen, thre/”old;, q. d. a return to the ſame 
bounds, or threſhold. Though others, after Amm. Mar- 
cellinus, will have it ſo denominated, becauſe perſons 
were reſtored into the houſe through a hole in the wall, 
poſt limen, not by going over the threthold, which was 
eſteemed ominous. 

PosTLiMINIUM was alſo a law, or action, whereby one 
recovered an inheritance, or other matter, that had been 
loſt, from a ſtranger or enemy. 

POSTMAN, in the Court of Exchequer. Sce PRECE- 
DENCE. | 

POST NATI, in Our Statutes, is particularly uſed for fuch 

perſons as were born in Scotland, after the acceſſion of 
king James I. to the crown of England. 
7 Jac. I. it was by all the judges ſolemnly adjudged, that 
ſuch perſons were no aliens in England; as, on the con- 
trary, the ante- nati, or thoſe born in Scotland before that 
acceſhon, were aliens here in reſpect to the time of their 
birth. 

PosT-NATUS is alſo uſed by BraQton, Fleta, Glanville, 
&c. for the ſecond ſon, as diſtinguiſhed from the eideſt. 
Thus in Brompton, lib. ii. EZ conjuctudo in quibuſdam 
partibus, quod polt-natus prafertur primogentts. 

Pos T-efficc. See Pos r, ſupra. 

POSTOMIS, among the Ancients, a barnacle or iron inſtru- 
ment fixed on the noſe, or put into the mouth of a horſe 
ro make him quiet. 


. POS FPONING, the putting any thing after, or behind 


another, with regard either to the order of time or place. 
Hometimes It is taken in an ill part; as when we ſay, the 
bookbinder has pe/tpened a ſheet, &c. out of a book. 

PO3 ISC ENUM, in the Ancient Theatre. Sec PARASCE- 
NIUM, 

POSTSCRIPT, an after-thought, or article added to a letter, 
or memoir z containing ſomething learnt or recollected 
aſter the ſubſcription cr concluſion of the piece. 

It is uſually marked thus, P. 8S. "The Spectator obſerves, 
that a woman's mind 13 ever better learnt from her P. S. 
than her letter. | 

POSTT-PREDICAMENTS, in Logic, are certain general af- 
ſections, or properties ariſing from a compariſon of predi- 
caments with cach other; or modes following the pre- 
dicaments, and often belonging to many, 
ouch, according to Ariſtotle, are oppo/ttum, prius, /imul, 
motus, and haberez the three firſt ot which are in all pre- 
aicaments, 

POST-TERM, or PosT-TERMINUM, a fee, or penalty, 
taken by the cuſtos brevium of the court of common 
pleat, for the return of a writ, not only after the day, 

ut after the term or time in which ſuch writs arc re- 
turnable ; for which the cuſtos brevium has twenty 
Ence. 


POSTULATE, PosTULATUM, in Mathematics, a clear, 
| 


evident propoſition ; wherein it is affirmed, or gen; 

that ſomething may, or may not be done. See lied, 

POSITION. Ro- 

A thing immediately deduced from the conſiderati 

one ſingle definition, if it expreſs ſomething en of 

or diſagree to another, is called an axiom. If . agree 

that ſomething may or may not be done. it ; rm, 
poſtulate. K Bcalled a 
Thus, e gr. from the geneſis of a circle. ;+ 3. .... 
that all richt lines dearth from the —— Fr hy cent, 
ference, are equal; ſince they only repreſent ls 
the ſame line, in a different ſituation : this pro — a 
therefore, is eſteemed an axiom. Sce Axion Potion, 
But, ſince it is evident from the ſame definition 

. n þ . „that 
circle may be deſeribed with any interval, and {rom K 
point, this is accounted a poſtulate. + — 
Axioms and p2/ulates, therefore, according to ſome ſee 
to have nearly the ſame relation to each other that tl Ry 
rems and problems have. Axioms being considered 3, 
indemonſtrable theoretical truths, and peſtulara as 05 
monſtrable practical truths. _—_ 
But others will have it, that axioms, or common notions 
are primitive, and common to all things partaking of the 
nature of quantity, and which therefore may become the 
objects of mathematical ſcience, ſuch as number "ny 
extenſion, weight, motion, &c. and that poſtulate relate 
ee to magnitudes ſtrictly ſo called, or to thins« 
aving local extenſion, ſuch as lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids, 

ſo that in this ſenſe of the word poſtulatum, Eaclid, be. 
ſides axioms, or thoſe principles which are common tg 
all kinds of quantity, has aſſumed certain t to be 
granted him, peculiar to extenſive magnitude. Hence 
ſeveral of the principles aſſumed in his elements, ang 
ranked among the axioms by the moderns, are by Froclus 
ranked among the poſiulata; which has induced Ir. 
Wallis to judge, that the laſt of the two ſenſes given to 
the term pęſlulatum is molt agreeable to the meaning af 
the ancient geometers. And thoſe who contend for this 
ſenſe of the word, add, that Euclid, in p»/tulating to 
draw a right line from one point to another, goes nc: 
mean that any man can actually do this, but only that 
it may be conceived as poſſible. So that Hula are 
axioms no leſs than the other principles aſſumed in the 
elements of geometry, but axioms relating to a particu- 
lar ſubject, and not common to all. Wallis's Oper. vol, 
i. p. 667, 668. See PRINCIPLE. 

POSTULATION, PosruLArio, in the Commen Lau, 
the nomination of a perſon to a dignity in the church, 
to which, by the canons, he cannot be elected; as, for 
want of age, of birth, becauſe already poſſeſſed of 2 
benefice incompatible therewith, or for the like impedi- 
ment. 

Thus the formal election of ſuch a perſon being faulty, 
they are obliged to proceed by way of poſtulation ; that is, 
the chapter beſeeches the perſon to whom the confirma- 
tion of the election belongs, to approve of it, though it 
be not canonical. Sec ELECTION. 

The perſon to whom the ſupplication is made by the 
2 in Germany, is the emperor; by the papil:s, 
the POPC. | 
Wicquefort obſerves, that when a part of the chapter 
elects, and another poſtulates, the number of poſiulants 
mult be twice as great as that of the electors, to bring 
the matter to a pu tion. 

POSTURES 7 the body. The continued unnatural peur 

of the body, are the occaſions of many very unhappy 
effects in the human frame ; crookedneſs in ſhape is very 
frequently the conſequence of them. 
And it is no uncommon thing to ſee ſchool-boys, who are 
forced to be continually bending to write upon their knee, 
or upon a low form, very terribly afflicled by means of 
the compreſſion which that unnatural and continued 
Ppoſture has given the lower part of the brealt and the vil- 
cera contained in the epigaſtrium; and particularly thole 
unhappy youths, who, from being ſhort-ſighted, are ex. 
poſed to a greater degree of ſtooping than the relt, bore 
been found terribly afflicted with diſorders of the breal 
and of the lower belly. : 
On applying for relief in theſe complaints, the phyſician 
uſually forgets to enquire into the cauſe, and hearing yy 
thing of the continued bending peſure of the bouYs 
which is the occaſion of all the diforders, the motions 
he gives prove ineffectual with ſome, and with others 
greatly heighten the diſorder. | : | 
But when the preſcriber will be at the pains of informing 
himſelf of the cauſe in theſe caſes, and forbid the * 
tinuance of the poſture, which has been the ſole occa 1 
of them; nature alone will often make the cure, ” 4 
not alone, yet very often with this caution the r- en 
will prove ſucceſsful, which were ineflectual, or e 
hurtful without it. 3 

PosTURE, in Painting and * the 1 1 
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foure with d to the eye, and of the ſeveral princi- 
members thereof with regard to one another, whereby 

P action is ex reſſed. | | 

4 good part © the painters art confiſts in adjuſting the 

ures; in giving the moſt agreeable poſtures to his 
Goures 3 in accommodating them to the characters of 
2 reſpective figures, and the part each has in the action; 
and in conducting and purſuing them throughout. 
Poſtures are either natural, or artificial, 

pos TURES) natural, are ſuch 2s nature ſcems to have had 
i view to in the mechaniſm of the body ; or rather, ſuch 
as the ordinary aQtions and occaſions of life lead us 
to exhibit while young, and the joints, muſcles, liga- 
ments, &c. are flexible. 

PosrURES, artificial, are thoſe which ſome extraordinary 
views or occaſions lead us to exhibit. Such, e. gr. are 
thoſe of our balance and poſture-maſters. | 
A painter would be ſtrangely puzzled with the figure 
of Clark (a famous poſture-maſter of Pall-mall), in a 

hiſtory-piece. This man, we ere told in the Philo. 

Tran. ad ſuch an abſolute command of his muſcles, &c. 

that he could disjoint almoſt his whole body; ſo that he 
impoſed on that great ſurgeon Mullens, who looked on 
him to be in ſuch a miſerable condition, he would not 
undertake his cure. Though a well-made man, he would 
appear with all the deformities 1 * 

bellied, ſharp-breaſted, &c. e disjointed his arms, 
ſhoulders, legs, and thighs; and rendered himſelf ſuch an 
object of pity, that he has frequently extorted money, in 
quality of a cripple, from the ſame company he had the 
minute before bren in, in quality of a companion. He 
would make his hips ſtand a conſiderable way out from 
his loins; and fo high as to invade the place of his back. 
Yet his face was the moſt changeable part about him, and 
ſhewed more poſtures than all the reſt. 

POT, in our Old Mriters, a head-piece of war. It is men- 
tioned ſtat. 13 Car. II. cap. 6. 

Pors, fire. See FIR E-pots. 

Pors, glaſs. See GL ass-pots. 

Por, h:tch. Sce HoTCH pot. 

Por, white. See WHITE. 

POTABLE, potabilis, ſomewhat that may be taken, or 
ſwallowed, by way of drink. 

The chemiſts talk much of potable gold, aurum potable. 
See AUVRUM, and GoLD. 
POT-ASHES are properly the lixivious aſhes of certain ve- 
etables, uſed in the making of glaſs and ſoap. 
Such are the aſhes of the herb kali, called alſo ſalt-wort, 
aſs-weed, &c. from its great uſe in glaſs-making. 
2 are alſo called cineres clavellati, and make the 
baſis of ſalt of tartar, and moſt of the lixivial ſalts, as 
our chemiſts ſometimes manage them for cheapneſs. 
The Engliſh and Dutch make a conſiderable commerce 
of 'pot-a/hes, which they bring from about the Black ſea ; 
uſing great quantities thereof in the preparation of their 
cloths, &c. thoſe aſhes being found excellent for ſcour- 
ing. 

Fer acm is alſo a denomination popularly applied to all 
kinds of wood' aſhes bought in all parts of the country, 
and mixed together, for the making of green-glaſs : or. 
more generally it denotes an alkaline ſalt, of that kind 
called the vegetable alkali, obtained from molt vegetables 
by burning or incineration. 

The art of reducing vegetables to this ſtate is a very va- 

luable one; the ſoap-maker, fuller, ſcourer, dyer, and 

glaſs-man, as well as the chemiſt and apothecary, de- 
pending greatly on it in many particulars. 

The authors who are farther to be confulted in this caſe, 

are Glauber, in his Proſperity of Germany; but the 

chemical foundation of the whole appears in Boerhaave's 
chemiſtry, and the papers of Stahl on this ſubject. 

The moſt common method of ere pot-aſh is by burn- 

ing large piles of wood, lixiviating the aſhes by boiling 

in eopper · veſſels, decanting the lixivium when clear, and 
boiling it in other copper-veſſels or pets, till the liquor 

evaporated, and a reddiſh ſolid falt obtained, called 
black per-, which by calcination in ovens with a heat 
not intenſe enough to fuſe it, is dephlogiſticated and ren- 
dered white. If any of it has been fuſed, it will have a 
gweeniſh blue colour. 

Another method of ring pot-a/h, and which may 

conveniently uſed in a large manufactory of it, is 
deſeribed by Kunckel. The aſhes of wood are put into a 
large tub, near the bottom of which is inſerted a cock; 
and to prevent the aſhes ſrom filling up the cock, the 
bottom is covered with ſtraw and pieces of ſmall wood 

Water is to be poured on the aſhes, and the next day is 

to be let off thiough the cock into another veſſel. Ihe 
alkes may again be elixated with more water till all the 
alt be diſſolved. The weaker leys are to be poured on 
tieſh parcels of aſhes till they can receive no more ſalt. 

ley is then to be evaporated in an iron pan, and the 


furnace or oven with a heat not intenſe enough to ſuſe it. 
Some perſons ſoak ſtraw in the ey obtained by lixiviating 
wood-afſhes with water, and by drying and burning this 
ſtraw they obtain a ſalt without the trouble of boiling 
the ley. But as pot-a/h is made, in various ways, of diffe= 
rent materials, there appear to be different kinds of it 
poſſeſſing different qualities. 
This falt has been made in New England in conſiderable 
quantities from rotten wood. What gave the occaſion of 
knowing it, was, that a white oak in that province de- 
—_ and a third part of its ſubſtance became rotten. 
1s rotten part was tried to burn, and was found to turn 
almoſt wholly into a fine alkali ſalt, or et- /, much 
ſtronger than that which is made in the uſual way. What 
was moſt obſervable in the making of this ſalt was, that 
while the wood was burning, it would melt of itſelf, and 
run down into hard lumps of ſalt ; and this, none of the 
wood of the ſame tree, which was ſound, would do, 'but 
only the rotten part: and what was moſt rotten of all, 
yielded the greateſt quantity of ſalt ; and that the moſt 
readily: whereas all the common alkali ſalts of wood, 
made by incineration, are blackith at firſt; and a lixi- 
vium made of them, although often filtered, will {till be 
of a brown colour, occaſioned by ſome of the charcoa 
of the wood fo cloſely united to the ſalt as not to be eaſily 
ſeparated from it. This alkali made from rotten wood 
was very white, even before ſolution ; and the lixivium 
made with it was not at all tinged with brown, but clear, 
like pure water, only a very ſmall quantity of aſhes ſub- 
ſided to the bottom. Ihe lixivium was eafily decanted 
from this, without the trouble of filtration; and, when 
evaporated to a dryneſs, left the ſalt perfectly fine and 
pure. In the making this ſalt, as the fire grows more 
intenſe, the wood is ſeen to run together into great lumps, 
and bubble with a hiſſing noiſe. 
The weight of the pot-a/4, prepared in the common way, 
is very inconſiderable, in proportion to the wood uſed ; 
but in this, the ſalt nearly equals the whole weight of 
the wood. 
In the common way of making the et- a, the ſalt is 
never diſtinguiſhed by the eye among the aſhes, nor even 
cauſes them to run into lumps; but in this caſe the ſalt 
always runs into large lumps, and is as gaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the reſt of the aſhes, though white, as talt of 


tartar of the pureſt kind would be. 


It is very certain, that rotten wood in many places has 
been found, on trial, to yield much leſs falt than found 
wood; but the ſound wood of this tree being tried, was 
found to yield no more ſalt than other wood, and con- 
ſequently much leſs than the rotten part of it. On ex- 
amining this tree on the ſpot, it was thought by good 
Judges, that it had been at ſome diſtance of time ftruck 
with lightning, it being evidently torn from the top to 
the bottom: on that ſide where the decayed part ſepa- 
rated from the found, there had been a channel of abour 
hve inches wide all the way down; but this was cloſed 
over by ſucceeding bark, and thewed no trace of the ac- 
cident, till on examining underneath, where the tree was 
found black for ſuch a ſpace, and the bark nor of a piece 
with the reſt. 

From this it may be conjeQtured, that the wood, having 
been for ſo long a time, as till the growth of this bark, 
expoſed to the wind and weather, naturally became rotten 
from the wet it received; and that the lightning having 
penetrated the wood, had ſo altered and diſpoſed rhe 
parts and pores of it, that they attracted and retained the 
nitrous ſalts of the air in great abundance, even as fait 
of tartar, and other the like ſalts do ; which, as Glauber 
obſerres, will be reduced, in continuance of time, to an 
abſolute nitrous falt, and the quantity alſo conſiderably 
increaſed. | 

The parts of this rotten wood were of a very different 
{tructure from thoſe of ordinary wood in this condition; 
and though the lightning had not calcinedt into alalt, 
yet it had, as appears, ſuthciently altered it to give that 
tendency to imbibe, and a power to retain the nitrous 
particles from the air, as well as the alkalies of vegetables 

erteftly calcined will do. 

f it thould be objected, that nitre alone will not calcine 
into an alkali, it is caſily aniwered, that nitre with 
charcoal will; and the remaining wood might very well 
ſerve as charcoal in this proceſs. Phil. Trani. N“ 300, 

121. 

Some ſort of pot-a/hes have been found to contain a large 
quantity of ſea-ſalt, which is probably mixed with them 
by the makers; not only as it is much cheaper, but as 
it makes them whiter, and more ealily run into large 
maſſes. Med. Ef, Edinb. Abr. vol. i. p. 165. Not. 

The French have two kinds of pe-, the produce of 
their own manufaQures ; the method of making which 
M. du Fay, of the Academy at Paris, deſcribes in the 
following manner. 


own. ſalt is to be dephlogiſticated by calcinauon in a | Ihe firit, which is the cm mon or coarſer kind, is made 
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ef the beech or elm; the firft of which trees they al- 
ways find to yield the 2 _—_— | 
They cut down the largeſt and moſt full-grown trees, and 
cut them into pieces of ten or twelve feet long, they lay 
them together in form of a pile, and burn them to aſhes 
in the open air. They gather up the aſhes, and make a | 
very ſtrong lixivium of them in water; into this liquor 
they throw pieces of old rotten and ſpungy wood, which 
is, from its texture, capable of imbibing a great quantity 
of humidity : they uſe fo many of thele E as are 
fuſſicient to ſoak up the whole quantity of their lixivium. 
When this is done, they dig a ſquare pit in the earth; 
over which they lay ſome iron bars to ſuſtain a quantity 
of dry wood, to ſerve as fuel. When — have laid to- 
gether a ſufficient quantity of this, they pile upon it the 
rotten billets which have imbibed the lixivium ; and when. 
the dry wood underneath is ſet on fire, and heats the top 
of the pile, the lixivium loſes its water by the heat, and | 
the ſalt contained in it is ſeen running down through the 
fire, in form of a ſhower : this is received in the pit made 
on purpoſe for it. When all is melted out of the billets 
at firſt laid on, they bring others, which the fire acts 
upon in the ſame manner; and ſo on, till the whole pit | 
is filled with pot-a/h. | 
When this is done, they remove the fire as quickly as | 
they can ; and with rakes clear the ſurface of the pot-a/þ | 
as well as they can from pieces of charcoal and aſhes 
which have fallen into it : but, with all their care, they 
are not able to prevent a great deal, both of coals, and 
aſhes, remaining in it; as is eaſy to conceive from the | 
manner of the proceſs. The ſalt after this ſorms one | 
ſolid cake or maſs, and this they dig up out of the pit 
while it is yet hot ; and barrel it up for fear of its recciv- 
ing damage from the humidity of the air, which it is very 
ready to imbibe. This is the French por-a/þ of the com- 
mon or coarſe kind. 
The finer or purer kind is made of the ſame wood with 
the other, and the proceſs is conducted in the ſame man- 
ner, ſo far as to the making of the lixivium ; but when 
this is prepared, inſtead of ſoaking it up with rotten 
wood, they pour it off into an iron caldron of a large 
ſize, and evaporate it, ſtill adding more lixivium as the 
former boils gway, till they have employed all they have 
made ; they then continue the fire till the whole humi- 
dity is evaporated: they then take the dry mals of ſalt 
out of the bottom of the veſſel, and put it into a furnace 
made with a cloſe arched top ; by means of which the 
flame is reverberated from all parts upon the ſalt. They 
here give it ſo much fire as ſerves to calcine it to a white- 
neſs, and then the whole operation is finiſhed. 
It is ſeldom, however, quite white : but uſually retains 
ſomewhat of the colour it had before its calcination. 
This the workmen ſay is owing to the nature of the wood 
the aſhes were made from. ſay that thoſe trees 
which grow on the tops of high hills yield a pot-aſþ of 
a pale blue colour ; and thoſe which grow in wet marſhy 
places, yield a reddiſh falt. Trees which have ſtood in 
other ſoils and ſituations, they ſay, yield a white pot-a/þ ; | 
but they obſerve, that none yield it in fo large a quantity 
as thoſe which grow on the tops of mountains. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1727. | | 
In France, and other countries where they make wine, 
they prepare a kind of pot-a/h in an eaſy manner from 
the lees of their wine. 
In ſome parts of Germany, pot-a/þ is prepared from the | 
ſame wood of which charcoal is made. A number of 
tubes, made of plate iron, or of copper or braſs, are fo 
diſpoſed in the pile of wood intended to be burnt into 
charcoal, that the water, acid, and oil, which are ob- 
tained in the ordinary method of diſtilling wood, ſhall, 
when ſeparated from the wood by fire, paſs through theſe 
tubes into buckets placed to receive theſe liquors. The 
oil is then to be ſeparated from the acid liquor, which is 
afterwards to be boiled in copper or iron veſſels, and the 
reſiduum dried and calcined. By this calcination, the 
acid ſalt is alkalized. 
Some years ago Mr. Stephens, encouraged 
of Arts, &c. and by a parliamentary grant of 30oo/. 
eſtabliſhed a manufacture of pot- ab in North America, 
which produced ſuch as was ſo perfectly good as to an- 
ſwer in bleaching, and other uſes, the purpoſes of PEARL- 
aſh, and which, at the ſame time, afforded a very large 
roduce. 
But the very great degree of heat, which his proceſs re- 
quired, occaſioned the deſtruction of a very expenſive ap- 
paratus; and other circumitances concurred to diſappoint 
the hopes and check the ſpirit of the proprictors. Ihe 
manufacture was, however, afterwards undertaken and 
roſecuted by others. 
r. Stephens's proceſs was as follows : pieces of timber, 
about eight feet long, were laid lengthways in heaps, 
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As to the choice of the timber, old hollo 
dead, are beſt ; pine, cypreſs, and 8 og 
— rejected. As ſoon as the pile is burnt down, he a; 
rects to rake ſuch aſhes as lie round the outſide to * 
the middle, without adding any freſh fuel or theo ards 
on any brands. In this ſtate the aſhes are to lie wihe 
ſtirring, till you can juſt bear your hand in them: = 
carry them to a houſe, or under a ſhed, on a plank f , 
raiſed a little from the earth, and well yn — 
of mortar in the firſt mixture of lime and I 
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* burnt in a kiln, and then it 
cut into ſuch lengths, as beſt ſuit the kiln aud E 
of N The mouth of the aſh-hole muſt be cloſe 
ſtopped, by e the joints of the lid with leam, or 
throwing a bank of ſand or earth againſt it: keep the 
bed of the kiln filled with wood up to the ſurface, and 
let it burn inceſſantly, till the — &. riſe within fix or 
eight inches of the grate. Draw them out whilſt reg 
hot, and in that ſtate ſprinkle them with ley, from four 
to ſix caracts weight, till they are made damp ; then ram 
them as before in a heap by themſelves. 
N. B. The carat weight is obtained by weighing a ſmall 
phial which holds about four ounces, filling it wich wa- 
ter, and then weighing it; and dividing the weight of 
water into equal parts; and a caraCt is r of the 
whole. 
The aſhes thus prepared are to be put in vats or ſteeper 
with a falſe latticed bottom; firſt putting coarſe wheat or 
rye ſtraw about a foot thick on the latticcor grating ; on 
which put aſhes to within four or five inches of the top, 
ramming them all the way up, eſpecially at the ſides, with 
a {mall light rammer, as tight as poſſible, without burſting 
the vat. Form on the top of the ſteeper, a hollow baſon 
in the aſhes, four or five inches deep, leaving the aſhes 
four or five inches thick on the ſides; keep this baſon 
—_— filled with ſoft water in one ſteeper, till the 
aſhes will imbibe no more, which will be in twenty- 
four hours or more, according ay it is rammed; then 
turn thc cock and let off what ſhall be ſoaked through 
into the receiver or lower chamber of the ſtceper, and no 
more. Follow that ſteeper with freſh water on the ſame 
aſhes, for ſeveral other runnings, which will come off 
in a few days, till the liquor has neither ſmell nor taſte; 
then heave out the aſhes, and charge the ſteeper afreſh. 
Upon drawing off the firſt running from one ſtecper, fill 
another with aſhes as before, and put into its hollow at 
the top the ley ſo firſt run off, and the ſmaller or all 
leys alſo, til} full, and draw off as before. If this weighs 
eighteen caratts or more, pump it into a ciſtern, as it 
for uſe ; if it be ſhort of that, paſs it on as half ley to: 
third ſteeper, and through freſh aſhes till it become: 
ſtrong enough. The ley muſt be conveyed from the 
ciſtern into a veſſel, in which with every gallon of proot- 
ley mix three ounces of fine light wood athes, and to the 
ley that is 4 over proof, put {ix ounces of aſhes; andii- 
2 over proof, twelve ounces; increaſing or leſſening ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the ley. 
For evaporating the ley, and melting the ſalt, heat 2 fur. 
nace, & of mortar, made of loam, with an 
arch eighteen inches thick, and a floor laid with tiles on 
a layer of ſand an inch thick, with neat joints, till you 
bring it very near a white heat, of which the ſide doors 
being red hot is a mark. This will take forty-eight 
hours, or more, if the ſurnace be quite cold. Ihen 
through the cock of the veſſel, containing the ley, pals 
the mixture by a funnel into the furnace; fo as not © 
reach much beyond the middle of the floor, before - 
changes ſrom dark to bright red, letting the heat prev 
towards front or back as you ſee neceſlary. When the 
maſs begins to gather about the flues or in heaps, run + 
no more till the furnace is cleared by driving the fire back- 
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king Pot-aſh equal, if not ſuperior to the beſt Foreign 
? tO. 

NY hed of making the beſt Ruſſia pot-a/bes, as it is 
deſcribed by ſir Peter Warren, is as follows: the beſt 
— for this purpoſe are oak, aſh; poplar, hiceory, elm, 
* and beech; which muſt be cut from November 


* Ne, ſplit and ſtacked to dry. After twelve 
months in warm open weather, it muſt be burnt on a 


f rth by a flow fire in a kiln or cloſe place: the 
we — be ſifted though two ſieves, one finer than 
the other, and then put up in brick troughs or wooden 
backs; covered with rain or river water, and remain wel! 
maſhed and incorporated five months. Brick furnaces, 
ſhaped like baker's ovens, muſt be heated with a ſtrong 
Fre of oak oraaſh, —_— night and day; the prepared 
aſhes muſt be _ ary thrown on the fire, when they 
will run into metal like lead; nor muſt the fire go out 
till the furnace is almoſt filled with pot. aſhes. The aſhes 
muſt then be broken to be taken out, but the larger the 
pieces the better : they muſt be preſerved from the air in 
tight caſks, the large pieces by themſelves, and the duſt 

itſelf. 
2 Sueden they purſue the following proceſs: the wood 
they uſe is beech or elder, of which they take the old 
and decaying trees, cutting them in pieces, and piling 
theſe in a heap, in order to burn them to aſhes, upon 
the ground, by a flow fire. They carefully ſeparate theſe 
aſhes from the dirt or coals in them, which they call 
raking them; after which they collect them in baſkets of 
bark, to carry them to a hut built in the woods for this 
purpoſe. Having made a part of theſe aſhes in the ſame 
manner as mortar is commonly made; they lay a row of 
green pine or fir-logs on the ground,” which they plaſter 
over with this paſte of aſhes; over this they lay an- 
— 2 of the ſame ſtraight logs of wood, acroſs 
the others, which they plaſter over with aſhes in the ſame 
manner: thus they continue to erect a pile of theſe logs 
of wood by layer upon layer, and plaſtering each with 
their paſte of aſhes, till they are all N z when 
their pile is often as high as a houſe. This pile they ſet 
on fire with dry wood, and burn it as vehemently as they 
can ; increaſing the fire from time to time, till the aſhes 
begin to be red hot, and run in the fire. 'Then they 
overſet their pile with poles, as quick as they can; and 
while the aſhes are ſtill hot and melting, they beat and 
clap them with large round flexible ſticks made on pur- 
poſe, ſo as to ineruſt the logs of wood with the aſhes, by 
which the aſhes concrete into a ſolid maſs as hard as ſtone, 
rovided that the operation has been rightly performed. 
This operation they call alla, i. e. dreſſing. At laſt 
they ſcrape off the falt thus prepared, with iron inſtru- 
ments, and ſell it for pot- ah, which is of a bluiſh dark 
colour, not unlike the ſcoriæ of iron, with a pure green- 
in white ſalt appearing here and there in it. 
Such is the account of this manufacture, contained in an 
academical diſſertation upon this ſubject at Aboe, in Swe- 
den, and communicated by Dr. Linnzus to Dr. Mitchell ; 
who obſerves, that all the pa- we have from Ruſſia, 
Sweden, and Dantzick, is exactly like what is here de- 
ſcribed, and ſeems to be made in this manner. Of theſe 
the Ruſſian is the beſt, on account of the greater quan- 
tity of ſalt contained in it; which he ſuppoſes to be 
partly owing to the ſuperior quality of their wood, and 
to their making the paſte of aſhes with ley, inſtead of 
water. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlv. art. 11. p. 541. 
The Ruſſia pot-a/þ is dark coloured, hard, not eaſily de- 
liqueſcible, and contains (as Dr. Lewis ſays) more than 
half its weight of an earth unſoluble in water. 
Scheffer, in the Swediſh Memoirs for 1759, ſays, that from 
100 lb. of Ruſſian pot-a/h he obtained 924 lb. of alkaline 
ſalt, and 74 lb. of neutral ſalts. Dr. Home found that 
. pot-a/h contained a conſiderable quantity of quick 
ime, 
From experiments made by Brandt (Mem. Swed. 1740), 
and from the preference given to it by ſoap-boilers, it ap- 
pears to be more cauſtic, and more powerfully to diſſolve 
oils, than purer pot-a/þ rendered cauſtic by quick-lime. 
neutral ſalts found in this pot-a/þ are chiefly vitriol- 
nel tartar, and ſca-ſalt, with which latter alt it is fre- 
quently adulterated to increaſe its weight. 
hough very conſiderable quantities of pot-a/þ (to 
the amount, it is ſaid, of no leſs than one hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds worth), are annually im- 
pa into this kingdom from Ruſſia, Spain, &c. we 
we ſome — nv of it in our own country, 
and if the art of making it were properly purſued, we 
might have many more. The method commonly prac- 
bows by the Engliſh manufacturers is ſaid to be as fol- 
tus: with the aſhes of ſern, or wood of any kind, 
© make a ley: for this purpoſe they have ſeveral vats, 
"taining from four to eight {core buſhels of wood aſhes, 
wih under-becks; into theſe they tread down the aſhes, 
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and lay on a fufficient quantity of water to run through 
the aſhes into the under- beck: The liquor running fron 
the firſt is laid on a ſecond vat, which is one-third rong- 
er than the firſt ; and the liquor of the ſecond is laid ori 
the third vat, which is alfo one-thifd ſtronger than the 
ſecond. , When it has thus run through the third vat, the 
ley, as the liquor is then called, is ſuppoſed to be ſtrong 
enough for burning; but the ſtrength is proved by weigh- 
ing it in ſmall quantities. It is then reduced into what 
is called per- by burning it with ſtraw. To do this, 
they place a tub full of this ley near a clean hearth of a 
2 in which they dip a handful of looſe ſtraw, ſs 
as to take up a quantity of ley with it. The ſtraw thus 
ed WI 


impregnat ley th _ as quick as they can, 
to hold it over a n in their — which con- 
ſumes their ſtraw to aſhes, and at the ſame time evapo- 
rates the water from the ſalt of the ley. Over the blaze 
of the firſt parcel of ſtraw they burn another dipt in 
ley in the ſame manner. This they continue to do till 
their ley is wholly expended. By this means the coal8 
and aſhes of the ſtraw and ſalts of the ley, are left on 
the hearth, and concrete together into a hard ſolid cake 
of a greyiſh black colour, which they ſcrape off, and ſell 
for pot-afh. | ALE | | 
To make that kind of pot-n/h, which is called ſolid or 
hard, the ley muſt be tnade as before deſcribed ; and 
then burnt, it is ſaid, with peas or bean ſtraw only. 
But to make what is called light or comby aſhes, the ley 
ſhould be ſtronger, and barley, wheat, and clover ſtraw 
mixed with a little peas ſtraw are preferred. The ſalt 
thus made is full of the coal of the ſtraw, is not ſo ſtrong, 
or ſo _ and corroſive as that of the foreign pot-a/h, 
that is calcined in an open fire; on theſe and other ac- 
counts, it is unfit for ſome purpoſes, and not above half 
the value of the foreign. However, after the ley, in the 
above proceſs, has tun through the vats a third time, 
they are emptied, and the aſhes, which are called por-a/h 
muck, make excellent manure for ſome kinds of ſoil, 
particularly cold and the looſe wodd- cock ſoil : and with 
this view the manufacture of pit-a/h is principally un- 
dertaken in ſome parts of the kingdom. 
In the North of England they — a different method 
of reducing their KELP to pot=afh, which t ey uſe for 
making alum. For this purpoſe they collect the ſea- 
weeds, dry them in the fun, and burn them in a kiln, 
conſtructed of the ſtones found on the ſea-ſhore in a cy- 
lindrical form, and about two feet or leſs in diameter. 
In this they firſt burn a ſmall parcel of the kelp, and be- 
fore it is reduced to aſhes they throw on more, till the 
kiln is full, or their materials are expended. This is ſaid 
to reduce the aſhes to a hard and ſolid cake, by the heat 
of the kiln and quantity of ſalt in the ſubſtance em- 
ployed, which makes what is commonly called kelp- 
aſhes. 

From the nature and qualities of poet-a/h, as well as from 
the different proceſſes uſed in the manufacture of it, it 
is inferred, that the difficulty in making it properly is, 
firſt, to reduce the materials to cinders and aſhes, and at 
the ſame time to preſerve their volatile, ſulphureous, and 
exhalable acid parts, that are totally deſtroyed in ſuch a 
degree of heat; and, ſecondly, to calcine theſe aſhes 
{till farther, ſo as to flux their ſalts; and vitriſy their ter- 
reſtrial parts, and at the ſame time to keep them ſepa- 
rate ſrom each other, or prevent their running into an 
indiſſoluble glaſs. To give pot- aſh ſome of thefs proper- 
ties ſeems plainly to require a degree of heat that will 
totally deprive it of others. The moſt likely way by 
which it may acquire all theſe properties is that of Swe- 
den already deſcribed. 

There is a kind of pet- , commonly called barilha, or 
BARIILLIA, imported from Spain, where it is manu - 
faCtured from a plant of the ſame name, called by ſome 
botaniſts ficoides 1 flore candido, by Bauhine 
tali vulgare, but by M. Juſheu, kali Hiſpanicum, ſupinum, 
annuum, ſedi foliis brevibus, or Alicant glaſs-wort. This, 
he ſays, makes the beſt ſoap, the fineſt glaſs, and is the 
beſt of any for bleaching. With us it is chiefly or only 
uſed for making hard ſoap ; and the manufacturers ſay 
it ſpoils their ſoit ſoap by making it curdle ; which is a 
known effect of ſea-falt, ſo that the barilha is probably 
adulterated with ſea-weeds, which contain ſuch a alt. 
A ſcheme has been by in agitation for eſtabliſhing a 
manufacture of this ſubſtance from ſalt. 

There is another kind of pet- 4%, called RochgT TA, 
which is ſaid to be preferable to the batilha, eſ; cially 
for making of glaſs. This is produced from the firſt and 
ſecond kinds of kali deſcribed by Proſper Alpinus, in 
his accounts of the plants of Egypt; the firſt of which 
is the above mentioned ficoide that grows in Italy and all 
over the Levant, and the other is peculiar to Egypt. See 
on this ſubjec Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlv. art. 11. p. 541, 
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Almoſt always altered, 1. by ſome remaining inſſammable 
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4. to the origin of that fixed vegetable alkali, called fol- 
40), it is diſputed whether it exiſts ready formed in ve- 
etables previouſly to their combuſtion, by which it is 
tained, but which only diſengages ſubſtances which en- 
velope and diſguife it; or whether vegetables contain 
only the materials proper for its formation, which con- 
ſequently takes place In the ack of burning, and whether 
it be, properly ſpeaking, produced by fire. 
The author of the Chemical Dictionary, art. ALKALn, 
fixed vegetable, fays, thit the reaſons for and againſt theſe 
two opinions are ſo ſtrong on both ſides, that there are 
rounds to believe both of them to be true; or, that the 
ixed alkali, obtamed after burning a vegetable, did partly 
exiſt ready formed in that vegetable before it was burnt, 
and that the other part was produced by the very act of 
combuſtion.” The alkali prepared by the incineration of ve- 
getable ſubſtances, and by lixiviating and evaporating to 
dryneſs is far from poſſeſſing that degree of purity, which 
is aiways requiſite in exact chemical experiments. Ir is 


rinciple, from which it may be purified either by calci- 
nation or applying to it a body on which it cannot act, 
and Which has a ſtronger affinity than itſelf with this in- 
flammable matter; 2. by a portion of ſuper-abundant 
earth, which may be eafily ſeparated from it by arp it 
once or twice, by ſolutions and filtrations; 3. by the 
mixture of different ſaline matters, which can be ſepa- 
rated by no chemical proceſs but cryſtallization 3 4. by 
mixture with iron, for purifying it from which no prac- 
tical method is known. See Chem. Dict. ubi ſupra. 
We cannot cloſe this article without recommending to the 
notice of the public a curious diſcovery, and a diſcovery 
capable of being applied to very conſiderable and exten- 
ſive advantage, of a new and cheap method of procuring 
p2t-a/þ the diſcovery was made by Joſiah Birch, eſq. and 
is now communicated with obſervations, in the Phil. Tran. 
vol. Ixx. part 2. art. 22. by Dr. Percival, well known for 
his attention to every improvement in uſeful fcience. The 
agriculture ſociety at Mancheſter, has long recommended 
the making of reſervoirs for the water which flows from 
dunghiils in farm-yards, and applying this water as a 
manure; of which notice has been already taken under 
the article of MAN URINSG of land. 

Mr. Birch, who Carries on an extenſive manuſactory near 
Mancheſter, and bleaches his own yarn, was mduced to 
try whether the dunghill water might not be converted 
into pot-aſhes. He accordingly evaporated a large quan- 
tity of it, and burnt the reſiduum in an oven; the 
event ſo far anſwered his expectations, that he has ever 
fince continued to prepare thefe afhes, and to employ 
them in the operation of bucking : and with a liberality 
which betokens true greatneſs of mind, he has now made 
this lucrative diſcovery public. | 
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The procets is extremely ſimple, and may be eaſily under- |PATAMOGETON, in Botany. See PoxD-weed. 
food by viewing Tab. II. Miſcellany, fig. 31. in which | POVAMOPITYS, in Botany, a name given by Buxbaum 


NY 1 repreſents the dunghill ; 2, a fough or drain round 
it; 3, a teſervoir for the dunghill water; 4, a well com- 
municating with the refervoir, in which a pump is fxcd, 
to convey it to NV, which is a pan, in which the wa- 
ter is boiled to the conſiſtence of treacle, and afterwards 
burnt in an oven, Ihe pan is made of iron plates, turn- 
ed up a little at the edges. To theſe are ſcrewed planks 
of wood, in order to make it about twenty inches decp. 
From a quantity of muck-water equal to twenty-four 
wine pipes full, the quantity of aſhes made was 9 cut. 
1 qr. 12 lb. valued at two guineas per hundred; in the 
manuſactute of which, allowing for every expence at- 
tending it, there is a clear profrt of 151. 4s. deducting a 
rifle for che wear of the pan and oven. Dr. Percival 
ſuggeſts, that this profit, confiderable as it is, may ad- 
mit oſ increaſe by future improvements: ſor in ſpring 
and ſummer ſeaſons, the evaporation might be carried on 
without the aid of fire, by conveying the dunghill-water 
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ſrom the reſervoir through proper fluices into ſhallow | POATOFS, the Engliſh name of the tuberofe rocko 


rroughs or ponds, of fuch extent as to afford a ſufhcient 
furface for the action of the ſun and wind. Theſe might 
be covered in rainy weather with awnings of canvas, 
painted on the outſide black, and white on the inſide ; 
the former with a view to abſorb, the latter to reflect, 
the rays of light. 

From the experiments of Dr. Percival, it appears, that 
this p27-a/þ is of a greyiſh white appearance, deliqueſces 
a little in moiſt air; but if kept in a dry room, near 
the fire, acquires a powdery ſurface. It is hard, and of 
a ſpongy texture when broken, with many ſmall cryſtals 
in its ſubſtance. "The colour of its internal part is duſky 
and variegated. To the taſte it is acrid, ſaline, and ſul- 
pharcous. It emits no ſmell of volatile alkali, either in 
2 ſolid form, diſſolved, or when added to lime-water ; 
neither does it communicate the ſapphire colour to a ſo- 
lution of blue vitriol. Silver is quickly tinged black by 
it, a proof that it eontains much phlogiſton. Len grains 
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half a ton of mineral alkali, which is for moſt purpoſes 
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of this p-r-2/þ required eleven drops of 1 
vitriol to ſaturate them. The like en 6! 
tartar required, of the fame acid, twenty.four dr mY 
{lrong efferveſcence occurred in both mixtures A 
former a ſalphureous vapour was exhaled. At 
ful of the ſyrup of violets, diluted with an our, 
ter, was changed into a bright green colour by 
of the ſalt of tartar ; but ten grains of this pot 
neceſſary to produce the fame hue, in a ſimilar mix: 
Half an ounce of the p- diflolved entirely in half © 
pint of hot water z but when the liquor was cold * ts 
purple ſediment ſubſided to the bottom: and it u — 7 
that this ſediment amounted to about two-thirds of * 
whole quantity of aſhes uſed. he 
The fame ingenious writer concludes with obſervin th 
this pe- is a true fixed vegetable alkali, — * 
putrefaction; that the quantity of alkali contained 1 7 
may be eſtimated at one-third of its weight, whereas he 
white Muſcovy aſhes are faid to yield only one! kth 
part; that no quick- lime appears to be contained ty 
p3t-aſh, for a ſolution of it, poured from its D, 
remained clear, though long expoſed to the air: that ;- 
would be worth trying, whether the large purple ſedi. 
ment, which fubſides when this -/ is lixiviated, mi hr 
not be applied to the manufacture of Pruſſian ** 
uſed in the manner recommended by Macquer for DYING 
wool and ſilks; and that this manufacture will furniſi; 
the farmer for top-dreſling for his garden and lang, of 
reat fertilizing powers. 

r. Watſon (the preſent biſhop of Landaff) ſuggeſts, that 
the inveſtigation of a method of extraQting its alkalire 
part from rock falt, would be a moit ſerviceable diſco- 
very. We have inexhaullible mines of rock falt in this 
country, which, (he obſerves) the proprietors can aford 
at ten ſhillings a ton. A ton of rock ſalt contKns about 
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far pre ferable to pet- ah. To thoſe who have leiſute to 
attempt ſuch a diſcovery, he gives the following hint: 
whether the alkaline part of rock ſalt may not be obtained 
by calcining it in conjunction with charcoal in open fires? 
His reaſon for this conjecture is founded uponthe follow- 
ing experiment: upon burning ſea-wrack to a black coal, 
and ſtopping the procels at that point, he has obtained 
great plenty of common ſalt, but no mineral alkali from 
the black aſhes; though we are certain, that when 
the black aſhes are thoroughly calcined, or reduced to 
white aſhes, mineral alkali may be obtained from them. 
This makes it probable, that the common ſalt contained 
in the black aſhes of fea-wrack is decompoſed, and chang- 
ed into a mineral alkali, during the burning of the black 
aſhes. There are reaſons to ſuppoſe, that the cinder of 
pit-coal would anſwer the purpoſe better than charcoal. 
Chem. Ef. vol. i. p. 136, &c. 


to a new genus of plants, ſomewhat reſembling the hm- 
nopence in its general external appearance; but greatly 
diftering from that plant in its flower and fruit. 

The ſtalk is about four inches high, and is made up of 
ſereral joints, fixed in the manner of ſo many cups cn 
into another; the leaves ſtand in form of a ſtar, eight, cr 
thereabout, at every joint : theſe are narrow at the lower 
part of the plant; but toward the top, they are broacer, 
and ſtand fewer at a joint, ſometimes only two ; tte 
flowers grow out of the alæ of the leaves, and are white 
and compoſed of fonr petals, difpoled in form ol a cio! - 
they ſtand in a four-leaved eup, and have no pedicle; the 
piſtil occupies the ecntre of thr flower, and 15 furrounde" 
by four ſtamina z the ſeed-veſſel is 10und, divided inte 
four cells, and filled with fleuder and lunated lee(ls U 
It flowers in May, and is common in the marſhy grounds 
in Thrace, near the Boſphorus. Act. Petrop. vol. i. 
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ters. 
The Engliſh name ſeems evidently formed from bats: 
the Indian name of the ſame plant. 1 
This plant is ſaid to have been fitſt introduced 1 ye 
country from America, about the year 1623; _— 
cultivation and uſe of it have been very gereral for ny 
or fifty years paſt. Of this there are two valle“ 25 
with a red, and the other a white root : that whole hen 
are red has purpliſh flowers, but the white 700! 3 
flowers: theſe are ſuppeſed to be only accident 
tions, and not diſtinct ſpecies. : 
The moſt advantageous way of propagating 
the planting them at large diſtances, and digging 
hocing the ground ſeveral times between mow bocing 
Mr. Tull gives an example of this, in which de che er- 
ſucceeded mueb better than dung, and without 
peuce of it. 
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ect of ground was planted with potatoes, the greater 
of it in the common way; but in one part, worſe 
my the reſt, they had been ſet at a yard diſtance every 
_ The reſt of the ground was dunged ; this poor pu" 
" dung, but was ploughed deep at ſeveral times four 
_— d was ſtirred and brok 
Fecent ways, ſo that the ground was ſtirred and broken 
: aghly every where about the potatoes, The conſe- 
e that though no dung was uſed hete, and 
- h the plants appeared much weaker than in the dung 
oy et the crop was greatly better than that of the 
arid Font of the field. The roots here were all large, 
and in the other parts of the field, where the dung had 
been uſed without ploughing, they were ſo ſmall, that the 
crop was ſcarce worth taking up. 
This is one of many inſtances of the no great uſe of dung- 
ing land, without properly ſtirring it up ; and ſerves to 
tore, what the crops of corn and every thing elſe con- 
firm upon trial, that the ſtirring the earth ſuſhciently, 
without any farther trouble, will anſwer better without 
any other manure, than all the manure in the world 
without ĩt. a a” 
The common way of planting potatoes is, either to plant 
the ſmall roots or offsets entire, or to cut the larger roots 
into pieces, preſerving a bud or eye to each: but Mr. 
Miller recommends to make choice of the faireſt roots 
for this purpoſe, and to allow them a larger ſpace of 
ground, both between the rows, and alſo between one 
plant and another in the rows. ; : 
"The foil in which potatoes are found to thrive beſt, is a 
light ſandy loam, not too dry nor too moiſt ; which ſhould 
he well ploughed two or three times, and the deeper it 
is ploughed, the better will the roots thrive. In the 
ſpring, juſt before the laſt ploughing, a good quantity o! 
rotten dung ſhould be ſpread on the ground, which 
ſhould be ploughed in the beginning of March, if the 
ſeaſon be mild, or towards the latter end of the month, 
if there be probability of froſt. In the laſt ploughing the 
ground ſhould be laid even, and then the furrows ſhould 
be drawn at three feet diſtance from each other, and 
about ſeven or eight inches deep. In the bottom of this 
furrow the roots ſhould be laid at about a foot and a half 
aſunder ; then the furrow ſhould be covered in with the 
earth. About the time when the ſhoots are expected to 
appear above the ground, it ſhould be well harrowed 
over both ways, in order to break the clods, render the 
ſurface ſmooth, and deſtroy the young weeds, The hoe- 
plough may likewiſe be introduced between the tous; 
and this operation ſhould be repeated twice early in the 
ſeaſon before the ſtems of the plants begin to trail upon 
the ground : and a hoe may be made uſe of to ſtir the 
ground and deſtroy the weeds between the plants in the 
rows. The haulm of potatoes is generally killed by the 
firſt froſt in autumn, when the roots ſhould be taken up, 
and laid by in a good quantity of ſand or dry earth, un- 
der ſhelrer, where they may be kept both from wet and 
froſt. "Fo 
Here we muſt not omit to mention a new kind of p:!atoe, 
firit brought from America, which John Howard, elq. 
(a gentleman well known not only in our own country, 
but in moſt countries of Europe, for his zeal in viſiting 
the piifons of different nations, and promoting the great 
intereits of humanity), cultivated in 1765, at Carding- 
ton, near Bedford: he firſt ſet theſe potatoes in hil- 
locks about fix feet aſunder; and the produce from each 
cutting was from 26 to 274 lb. many of the ſingle pota- 
{1-5 weighing four or five pounds each. In the following 
year he planted them in drills three feet aſunder, and three 
icet from each other, when their produce was from 22 
'9 30 lb. from each cutting, and the potatoes were more 
lizeable for common uſe : and allowing the cuttings to 
weigh one ounce, the increate was full four hundred told. 
Having thus ſucceeded in his own attempts, he promoted 
the propagation of this ſpecies of potatoe not only in his 
vwn neighbourhood, but in adjacent counties. 
The increalc of this potatoe exceeds that of the common 
vit, at the moſt moderate and loweſt eſtimation on all 
foils, full three times, and in ſome caſes at leaſt fix times. 
his ſuggelts an obvious advantage attending the culture 
vt this potatoe, viz. that farmers, who have not land na- 
turally rich, or who cannot ſpare much manure, may yet 
be able to cultivate this kind, and even with greater pro- 
ti than thoſe who raiſe the common kind on rich land. 
Belides, as theſe potatoes grow cloler together, and nearer 
the ſurface of the earth than thoſe of the common kind, 
the land may be more eaſily and effectually cleared from 
them, in order to make it fit for a ſucceeding crop of an- 
other kind, Hogs and cattle are likewiſe found to prefer 
them to the common ſort z and they are more nutritive 
hau the others z being more ſolid and ſweet, and con- 
t4uing more farina or flour. They ſeem fitted, therefore, 
to an{wer the purpoſes of tearing, feeding, or fattening 


worthy of cultivation. When boiled thoroughly, they 
are equally well taſted and white with the eommon pota- 
toes, though when under boiled, they bave ſomewhat of 
the ſweetneſs of the Jeruſalem artichoke, and retain their 
reddiſh colour. When roaſted; all allow them to be pre- 
ferable to the common kinds. 

We ſhall only obſerve, that this kind of potatee has been 

brought over at different times, and cultivated, though 

in a very (mall degree, and more for curioſity that: uſe, 
in different counties; particularly in Dorſeiſhite and Not- 
thumberland. 

PoTATOts, Spaniſh, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of the 
CONVOLVULUS or bind-weed. 

POTENT, or PoTexce, in Heraldry, a term for a kind 
of a croſs, whoſe ends all terminate like the head of a 
crutch. 

This is otherwiſe called the Jerafalem cri; and is te- 
preſented. in Tab. II Heraldry, 1 47 
He beareth ſable, a croſs pert, or, by the name of Ain. 

PoTENT, counter-potent. See COUNTER-potent: 

POTENTIA, Powrk, that wheteby a thing is capable 
either of acting or being acted upon. See Pow ER. 

POTENT1A, t exif? in, is uſed among ſchool-writers to de- 
note that exiſtence which a thing has in a cauſe capable of 
producing it, but which has not as yet actually produced 
it. In which it ſtands oppoſed to exiſtence in Ae. 

POTENTIAL, potentialis, in-the Schools, is uſed to denote 
and diſlinguith a kind of qualities, which are ſuppoſed 
to exiſt in the body in potentia only ; by which they are 
capable, in ſome manner, of effecting and imprefling on 
us the ideas of ſuch qualities, though not actually inhe- 
rent in themlelves. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, potential hat, potential cold, &c. 
Brandy and pepper, though cold to the touch, ate pe- 
tentially hot. 

PO TEN WIAL cold is a relative term, by which we mean, 
that ſuch a thing is not actualiy cold to the touch, but in 
its effects and operations, if (aken inwardiy. 

This quality is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſize, ſhape. &c, 
of the component particles of a body, which give ſome 
check or retardation to the blood's motion, whereby it is 
leſs agitated, and upon which the fenfible pets of the 
body are not ſo briſkly ſtruck by it; the perception of 
which diminution or change of motion in the organs of 
ſeeling, is called cold. 

Hence every thing that leſſens the blood's motion, with 
relation to the ſenſation before made, is cold; and every 
thing which increaſes it, may be called po:ctially her. 

PoTENTIAL, in Mlidicine, & c. Canterics are either actual, 
viz. a button of red-hot iron; or potential, as lime, and 
other cauſtic drugs. 

POTENTIAL calcination, See CALCINA TION. 

PoTENTIAL is alſo uſed by ſchoolmen, for ſomething that 
has the quality of a genus. 

A potential whole is that which has its parts under it, as 
a genus has its ſpecies; to diltinguith it from an ac&/ua/ 


of matter and form. 
Grotius, with a view to this diſtinction, uſes the phraſe, 
potential paris of a ſlate, in oppoſition to the /ubjectire 
parts. 
By potential, he means thoſe parts poſſe ſel of the ſove- 
reign power; by ſubjective, thoſe ſubjeR thereto; which 
are that with regard to the ſovereign power, that ſeveral 
ſpecies are with regard to the genus whereof they are 
the ſubjective parts. 
Grotius maintains, that though the ſovereign power be 
one and indiviüble, yet it may have ſeveral petential 
parts: for, as in the Koman empire there have been o 
potential heads, the one ruling in the Eaii, the otter in 
the Welt ; yet the imperial authority, ail the while, ſingle 
and indiviſible ; fo is it pollible, the ſubjective parts co:n- 
bining to give away their ſovereignty, may not give it en- 
tire, but reſerve a part of it ſor certain emergencies, In 
which caſe, the ſubjective part becomes perential and 
thus there are two potential parts, and yet the 1overeignty 
lingle. 

PoTENTIAL, in Grammar, gives the denomination to one 
of the moods ot verbs. 
The potential mood is the ſame, in form, with the ſub- 
junctive; but differs from it in this, that it bath always 
implied in it, either po//um, oo, or debes; as roget, that 
is, rogare poteſt, the man may g. 
It is ſometimes called the permi//ive mood, becauſe it of- 
ten implies a permiſhon or concethon to do a thing z as 
habeat, wvaleat, wivat, cum illa. lerent. 

POTENTILLA, in Botany, a name given by many authors 
to the argentina, or filver weed; and by ſome, with the 
addition of the epithet major, or the greater potentil/a, 
to the ulmeria, or meadow-{weet. See CixXQUEFOIL. 

POTERII antihefticum. See ANTIHECTICUM. 


fattle and hogs. As an eſculent plant, they are alſo 
Vor. III. Ne 280. | 


POTERICM, 6urnet, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia 
12 folyandria 


whole, which has its parts in itſelf; as a body compoſed 
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POTITH, in Antiquity. See PIN ARII. | 
POT-METAL is formed of lead mixt with copper, in th 


POTRIMPOS, the name of an ancient Pruſſian idol, wor- 


POTTERY, the art of making earthen pots and veſſels; 


PoTERITUM is alſo uſed by many for the prickly pimpernell. 


POTINCOBA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 


POTION, potto, a liquid medicine, in the quantity of a 
draught, or ſo much as is to be taken at one time. | 
A potion only differs from a JULEP, or a MIXTURE, in 


rary, carminative, &c. potions. 
POTIRONE, in Botany, a name given by the people of 


wood of the oak, and other trees common in the foreſts 


ſome, which are of the pureſt kind, reſiſt the moſt vio- 


POT 


pehyandria claſs. Its characters are, that it hath male 
and female flowers in the ſame ſpike z the male flowers 


have a four-leaved empalement, and one petal, which is 


cut into four parts; theſe are oval, coneave, and perma- 
nent, and have a great number of long hair-like ſtamina, 
terminated by roundiſh twin ſummits ; the female flowers 
have alſo a four-leaved empalement, and one wheel- 
ſhaped petal, with a ſhort tube, cut into four parts at the 
brim z theſe have no ſtamina, but two oblong oval ger- 
mina, with two hairy ſtyles of the length of the petal, 
crowned by coloured pencil-thaped ſtigmas; the ger- 
mina afterwards become two hard ſeeds, incloſed in the 
petal of the flower. "There are three ſpecies. 
The firſt ſort is the common ſmall hairy btrnet, that 
grows naturally upon chalky lands in many parts of Eng- 
land; of which there are two or three varieties. It is a 
Se plant, the ſtalks of which rife a foot and a balf 
igh, branching out and terminated by long ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, ſuſtaining, each, an oblong ſpike of flowers, which 
are of a purpliſh red colour, and appear in June. The 
feeds ripen in autumn. 
This plant is propagated in gardens; the young tender 
leaves are put into ſallads, and the leaves are uſed for 
cool tankards in hot weather. It is uſed in medicine, and 
reckoned to be cordial and alexipharmic. The powder 
— the rot is recommended againſt ſpitting of blood. 
iller. 
For other ſpecies of burnet, ſee S1\NnGu15S0RBA. 


See Burnet SAXIFRAGE. 

OTHOS, in Botany, a name ufed by Theophraſtus, and 
ſome other of the old writers, for the aquilegia, or co- 
tambine. In the Linnæan ſyſtem it is a genus of the gy- 
nandria polyandria claſs. Its characters are, that it has 
no proper calyx, but a ſpatha, the ſpadix of which is 
fimple and covered; it has ſour petals, and four ſtamina z 
and the fruit conſiſts of diſpermous berries. There are 
ſeven ſpecies. 


call water-pepper, or the ſharp arfmart. 


the quantity; as being confined to one doſe. 
There are purging potions, emetic potions, diaphoretic,, 
peQoral, cephalic, cardiac, ftomachic, byſteric, vulne- 


Burgundy to a ſtinking kind of fungus, found about the 
roots of trees. They have alſo extended the name much 
farther, and uſe it for a fort of touchwood, or rotten 


of thoſe countries, which ſhines in the night, and has 
the ſame ſmell with that fungus. 


proportion of one part of lead to four of copper. This 
metal is harder than copper, or even braſs. 


thipped under oaks, and to which human ſacrifices of ene- 
mies were offered. Mem. de VAcad. de Berlin, tom. ii. 


2308. 
8 and Picolos were idols of the ſame kind. 


or the manufaCture of earthen ware. 

All kinds of pottery in general are made of clays or ar- 
gillaceous earths ; becauſe theſe earths are capable of be- 
my kneaded, of eaſily receiving any forms, and of ac- 
gg much ſolidity and hardneſs by expoſure to the 

re, 

In the Mem. de l' Acad. des Scienc. de Pruſſe, 1749, 
there are ſome experiments, tending to prove, that the 
tenacity of clay is owing to ſome inflammable matter 
which is mixed with it, and which is eaſily conſumed in 
the fire. But there are conſiderable differences in clays : 


lent fire, without receiving any other change than a con- 
fiderable hardneſs ; others, by expoſure to violent heat, | 
acquire a hardneſs equal to that of flints, and a compact 
gloſſy texture, but are unfuſible by the molt intenſe ſire; 
which qualities they owe to ſome fuſible materials mixed 
with them, as ſand, chalk, gypſum, or ferruginous earth, 
which occaſion a partial but not a complete fuſion. An- 
other kind of clays is firſt hardened by fire, and after- 
wards completely fuſed. From theſe three different clays, | 
three different kinds of pottery may be produced. Of the 
firſt kind are formed large pots or crucibles, uſed in glaſs- 
houſes, &c. See CRUCIBLE. | 

With clays of the ſecond kind may be made crucibles 
and other potteries, commonly called ſtone-ware z which, 
when ſufficiently baked, are very fonorous, ſo hard as to 


ſuch heat. Its colour is leſs white than 


| 


ſtrike fire with fteel, capable of contain: 83 
which the former ſort, = account of 6 alt quits; 
not admit of, and reſiſt the action of nitre Peg, will 
and other fluxes, provided that the earth GORE lead, 
are formed is of good quality; bot their 8 they 
denſity, which prevent their fudden expanſion nels and 
traction, by the haſty application of heat and A con- 
der them liable to break in all operations where th. 7 
ſuddenly expoſed to heat or to cold. With the ſur bl = 
may be made many kinds of veſſels which are 4 ng 
they require little fire to bake them; for this kind of . 
tery is flightly baked, and, conſequently, its di . 
coarſe and porous. Theſe are generally covered rk 
glazing, without which water, or other liquids rs - 
paſs through their pores. Some of this vy, whice 
carefully finiſhed, and covered with a white name] 5 
called DELF-ware. Other coarſer porteries of this ki 4 
are glazed with GLASS of lead, mixed with metal 
ealces, or fuſible coloured earths, from which tete 
* various colours. See GLAZ INS. fot 
There is alſo a fine kind of potrery made of whi 

or of ſuch as whiten in the * ſurface 22 
vitrified by throwing into the furnace, when the ware 5 
fufficiently baked, ſome common ſalt and ſalt-petre. g 
The French ſtone-ware is formed of a whitiſh clay, in 
which a good deal of fine white ſandy particles is 1 
termixed. The Engliſh ſtone-ware is compoſed of to. 
bacco-pipe clay, and ground flints. The vie of the 
flints is to give ſtrength to the ware, ſo that it (hal! pre- 
ſerve its form during the baking; whercas veſſels made 
of clay alone, although unfuſible by fire, and capable of 
acquiring, by having been expoſed to an intenſe heat 
the hardneſs of the beſt porcelain, while they ate hot, 
are ſoft, ſink by their weight, fo as to loſe the forn; given 
to them. This ſtone-ware is glazed by means of com- 
mon ſalt only, without any mixture of nitre ; and the 
glazing has not the beauty or ſmoothneſs of good vi- 
treous glazings. 

The flint, or white ſtone-ware, is made in Staffordſhire, 
and other places, in the following manner. Tobacco- 
pipe clay, which they have from Dorſeiſhire, is beat 
much in water; by this proceſs the finer parts of the clay 
remain ſuſpended in the water, whilſt the coarſer ſand, 
and other impurities, fall to the bottom. "The thick li- 
quid, conſiſting of water, and the finer parts of the 
clay, is farther purihed, by being paſted through hair and 
lawn ſieves of different degrees of fineneſs; the clay is 
then ſufficiently prepared to be mixed with powdered 
flint. They uſe annually in Staffordſhire about five thou- 
ſand tons of flint, which they have from Hull. They 


were formerly accuſtomed to grind theſe flints with moor- 


ſtone or granite, but of late years a large bed of enxxr 
(a ſpecies of flint) has been diſcovered near Bakewel in 
Derbyſhire, and the Staffordſhire and Yorkthire potters 
prefer it to moor-ſtone for grinding their flints; it is 
very hard, and, being itſelf of the nature of flint, the 
parts of it which are worn off and mixed with the flints 
m grinding, do not vitiate the quality of the flint-powder. 
When the flints have been properly calcined and ground, 


they are ſifted in water, till the water is, as near as may 


be, of the ſame thickneſs as that in which the clay is 
ſuſpended ; then the liquid clay and flints are mixed to- 
gether in various proportions, ſor various wales, and left 
to ſet; the mixture is then dried in a kiln, and being at- 
terwards beaten to a proper temper, it becomes fit for 
being formed at the wheel into dithes, plates, bowls, &c. 
When this ware is to be put into the furnace to be baked, 
the ſeveral pieces of it are placed in caſes, made of clay, 
called SEGGARs, which are piled upon one another in 
the dome of the furnace; a fire is then lighted, and 
when the ware is brought to a proper temper, which 
happens in about forty-eight bours, it js glazed by com- 
mon ſalt. The ſalt is thrown into the furnace (d rough 
holes in the upper part of it), by the heat of which it 1s 
inſtantly converted into a thick vapour, which, 2 
lating 3 the furnace, enters every ſeggar, throug 

holes made in the fide (the top being covered, to pond 
the ſalt from falling upon the ware), and attaching itſe 

to the ſurface of the ware, it forms that vitreous coat 
upon the ſurface, which is called its glaze. This wy? 
cucious method of glazing earthen ware, by the ny 
of common ſalt, was introduced into England 2 0 

land ; at leaſt it was introduced from thence into tat 
fordſhire, about eighty years ago, by two Dutchmen. : 
Another kind of ſtone-ware, called the yellow, of 1 
ware, is made in Englaud, and lately much uſed. , 

compoſed of the ſame materials as the former, but yr 
a 1 of flints, as it is to be expoſed * 

violent heat than the former ware ; the vitreous glas t 


: as : le of ſuſtaining 
with which it is covered not being — ide for- 
er 
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„ ige 2 yellowiſh tinge, but the ware is preferred 
hr ent of the ſmoothneſs bf its glazing, and neat- 


0 
i tms. | | 
— Les is generally made of, four meaſures of li- 
1 flint, and eighteen of liquid clay ; the yellow ware 
has a greater proportion of clay in it; in ſome manufac- 
| ie they mix twenty, and in othets twenty- four mea- 
ſores of clay with four of flint. Theſe proportions, if 
eſtimated by the weight of the materials, would probably 
ine for the former ware about three hundred weight of 
"ay to one hundred weight of flint, and for the latter 
ſomewhat more clay ; but the proportion for both forts 
of ware depends very much on the nature of the clay, 
which is very variable. The yellow glaze is made by 
mixing together in water, till it becomes as thick as 
cream, a hundred and twelve pounds of white lead, 
twenty-four pounds of ground flint, and fix pounds of 
nd flint-glaſs. Some manufaQturers leave out the 
laſs, and mix only eighty pounds of white lead with 
twenty pounds of ground flint. [be ware, before it is 
azed, is baked in the fire, by which means it acquires 
2 property of ſtrongly imbibing moiſture ; it is, there- 
ſore, dipped in the liquid glaze, and ſuddenly taken out, 
the glaze is imbibed into its pores, and the ware pre- 
ſently becomes dry; it is then expoſed a ſecond time to 
the fire, by which means the glaze, which it had im- 
bibed, is melted, and a thin glaſſy coat is formed upon 
its ſurface; the colour of the coat being more or lets 
ellow, according as a greater or leſs proportion of lead 
as been uſed. The yellow colour, which lead gives, 
when vitrified with flints, may be wholly changed by 
very ſmall additions of other mineral ſubſtances; e. g. 
the beautiful black glaze, which is fixed on one ſort of 
the ware made at Nottingham, is compoſed of twenty - 
one parts by weight of white lead, of five of powdered 
flints, and of three of marcafite. See GLAZ ING. 
This kind of pottery, as well as the extenſion and appli- 
cation of the manufacture to a variety of curious com- 
poſitions, ſubſervient not only to the ordinary uſes of 
life, but to the arts, antiquity, hiſtory, &c. have been 
lately proſecuted with ſingular (kill and ſucceſs by Meſſrs. 
Wedgwood and Bentley, whoſe various manufactures, 
intended both for ornament and uſe, are well known. 
dee POKCELAIN., 
The wheel and lathe are the chief, almoſt the only, in- 
{truments uſed in pottery; the firſt for large works, the 
ſecond for ſmall z though, in reality, they are much the 
ſame as to the manner of uſing them. 
The potter's wheel conſiſts principally in its nut, which is 
a beam or axis, whoſe foot or pivot plays perpendicularly 
on a free-ſtone ſole or bottom; from the four corners a- 
top of this beam, which does not exceed two feet in 
height, ariſe four iron bars, called the ſpokes of the 
heel; which, forming diagonal lines with the beam, 
deſcend, and are faſtened at bottom to the edges of a 
ſtrong wooden circle, four feet in diameter, perfeQly 
like the fellies of a coach-wheel ; 1 it has nei- 
ther axis nor radii, and is only joined to the beam, which 
ſerves it as an axis, by the iron bars. The top of the nut 
is flat, of a circular figure, and a foot in diameter: on 
this is laid a piece of the clay, or earth, to be turned and 
ſaſhioned. 
The wheel, thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed with four ſides 
of four different pieces of wood, ſuſtained on a wooden 
frame; the hind-piece, which is that whereon the work- 
man (its, is made a little inclining towards the wheel ; 
on the fore-piece are placed the pieces of prepared earth: 
laſtly, the * ppt ar ſerve the workman to reſt his foot 
againſt; and are made inelining, to give him more or leſs 
room, according to the ſize of the veſſel to be turned. 
bis fide is a trough of water, wherewith from time 
to time he wets his hands, to prevent the earth's ſticking 
to them. | 
To uſe the wheel. The potter having prepared his clay or 
earth, and laid a piece of it, ſuitable to the work he in- 
tends, on the top of the beam, fits down; his thighs 
and legs much expanded, and his feet reſted on the ſide- 
pieces, as is moſt convenient. 
in this ſituation he turns the wheel round, till it bas got 
de proper velocity; when, wetting his hands in the wa- 
tr, he bores the cavity of the veſſel, continuing to 
widen it fram the middle; and thus turns it into form, 
CE the wheel afreſh and wetting his hands from time 
ime, 
hen the veſſel is too thick, they uſe a flat piece of iron 
vith a hole in the middle, and ſomewhat ſharp on one 
edge, nf a> off what is redundant. Laſtly, when the 
Veſſel is iniſhed, they take it off from the circular head 
11, 2 wire paſſed underneath the veſſel. | 
— potter's /athe is alſo a kind of wheel, but much ſim- 
ber and flighter than the former. Its three chief mem- 
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bers are an jron beam or axis, three feet and a half high; 
and two inches in diameter; a little wooden wheel all of 
a piece, an inch thick, and ſeven or eight in diameter 
placed horizontally atop of the beam, and ſerving to ſorm 
the veſſel on; and another larger wooden wheel, all of 
a piece, three inches thick, and two or three feet broad; 
faltened to the ſame beam at bottoin, parallel to the ho- 
rizon. The beam or axis turns by a pivot at bottom, in 
an iron ſtand. 

The workman gives the motion to the lathe with his feet, 
by puſhing the great wheel alternately with each foot ; 
ſtill giving it a greater or lefſer degree of motion, as his 
work requires, 

They work with the lathe, with the fame inſtruments, 
and after the ſame manner, as with the wheel. | 
But neither the one, nor the other, ſerve for any more 
than forming the body of the veſſel, &c. the feet, han- 
dles, and ornaments, if there be any, beſide the mould- 
ings, being to be made and ſet on by the hand: if there 
be any ſculpture in the work, it is uſually done in earthen 
or wooden moulds, prepared by a ſculptor, unleſs the 
potter have ſkill enough to do it bimſelf, which is very 
rare. The ſeveral productions of the potter are then 
baked and glazed, or varniſhed. 

PoTTERY, jor the Chineſe. See PORCFLAIN. 

POTTLE, an Engliſh meaſure, containing two quarts. 
Iwo of theſe pcttles, in the liquids, make a gallon ; but 
in dry meaſure three go to a gallon. 

POUCH, in the AJilitary Art, is a ſquare caſe or bag of 
leather, with a flap over it, hanging to a buff ſhoulder- 
belt of about three inches broad over the leſt ſhoulder of 
the infantry, uſed for holding cartridges. The car- 
TRIDGE-boxes within the porches ſhould be made as 
light as poſſible, with thirty-ſix holes in each, in order to 
prevent the addition of boxes to buckle round the waiſt, 
which, by blowing up, have occaſioned miſchief and 
confuſion. 

Pouch, /hepherd”s, in Botany. See Man-wert. 

POUDER. See Powpes. 

Pie PoupER court. See Pie powder Count: 

POUDRE des Chartreux. See KeRMts mineral. 

POULTICE, or PouL Tis, a form of medicine; called 
alſo CATAPLASM. 

POULTRY. See Fow L. 

POUNCE, among Artificers, a little heap of charcoal-duſt, 
inclofed in ſome open ſtuff, to be paſſed over holes prick- 
ed ina work, in order to maik the lines or deſigns there- 
of on a paper placed underneath z which are to be after- 
wards Hiilfe with a pencil, a needle, or the like. 

The word is formed from the French ponce, pumice-/tone ; 
becauſe they anciently uſcd pumice-ttone powdered for 
this purpoſe. 

Pounce is much uſed, by embroiderers, to transfer their 
patterns upon their ſtuffs; by lace-makers, and ſome- 
times alſo by engravers; and a kind made of gum $AaN- 
DARACH, by writinggmaſters, which being rubbed on the 
paper, makes it leſsYpe to imbibe the ink; it is therefore 
uſed in this manner by thoſe who are curious in the art 
of the pen, by which means the writing appears more 
preciſe, ſharp, and determinate. 

'The varniſh-makers alfo uſe to diſſolve it in oil of tur- 
pentine, or in linſeed oil, or in ſpitit of wine; from 
which mixture 1s produced a kind of liquid varniſh. 

PouNces, in #alconry, the talons or claws of a bird of 

EV. 

POUND, libra, a weight of a certain proportion, much 
uſed as a ſtandard for determining the gravities and quan- 
tities of bodies. | 
The word is derived from the Saxon pund, or pond, pondus, 
eight. 

We have two different pounds in England; the pound troy, 
and the pound avorrdupois. See WEIGHT. 

For the ſeveral PoUNDs of the ſeveral cities and countries, 
their proportion, reduction, diviſion, & c. ſee WEIGHT. 

PouxD, Roman. See LIBRA. 

PouNnÞ alſo denotes an imaginary money uſed in account- 
ing; containing more or leſs, according to the ſeveral 
names added to it, and the ſeveral countries it is uſed in. 
Thus, in England, we fay, a pound flerling; in France, 
a pound, or livre Tournois and Pariſis; in Holland and 
Flanders, a peund, or livre de gros, &c. 

The term took its riſe hence; that the ancient pound ſter- 
ling, though it only contained 240 pence, as ours does; 
yet each penny being equal to five of ours, the pound of 
filver weighed a pound troy. 

The pound ſterling, or Engliſh pound, contains twenty 
ſhillings, the ſhilling twelve pence, and the penny four 
farthings. Anciently there were three ways of paying a 
pound of money into the exchequer. 1. The payment of 
a pound de numero, which was juſt twenty ſhillings in 
tale. 2. A am; which was Gd. over and above the 
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2Cs. 3. Ad penſam ; which was giving the full weight 
of twelve ounces, 

PounpD, French. See LivRE and Coix. 

The Poux p, or livre de gros, of Holland, is divided into 
20 ſhillings gros, and the ſhilling into 12 pence gros. Ir 
is equal to ſix florins, the florin valued at 24 ſols Tour- 
nois ; ſuppoſing the exchange on the footing of 100 
pence gros for a French crown of 3 livres Tournois ; fo 
that the pound gros amounts to 10 ſhillings and 11 pence 
farthing ſterling. The pound gros of Flanders and Bra- 
bant is divided like that of Holland ; and like that, roo, 
is equal to fix florins; but the florin is equal to 25 lois 
'Tournois ; ſo that the Flanders pound is equal to 7 livres, 
10 ſols 'Tournois, or 115. 3d. ſterling. See Coin. 
Merchants, factors, bankers, &c. ale characters, or ini- 
tial letters, to expreſs the ſeveral kinds of pounds of ac- 
count: as L. or IL. St. pounds ſterling; L. C. pounds 

gros; and L. or I. ton. pounds Tournois. 

Poux D nails, See Nails. 

Pouxny, parcus, is allo an incloſure, or ſtrong place, where 
cattle diſtrained, or caught in any treſpaſs, are put, till 
they are replevied, or redeemed. 

The pound is either overt, or covert and cloſe. 

Pouny vert is an open pound, built upon the lord's waſte ; 
and thence alſo called the /ord's pound, becauſe he pro- 
vides it for the uſe of himſelf, and his tenants. 

Hund ort alſo includes back-fides, court-yards, paſture- 
grounds, or any place whatever, to which the owner of 
beaſts impounded may come to give them meat and drink, 
without offence or treſpaſs. 

By ſtat. 1 & 2 P. & M. cap. 12. no DISTRESS of cattle 
can be driven out of the hundred where it is taken, un- 
leſs to a pound overt within the ſame ſhire, and within 
three miles of the place where it was taken. This is for 
the benefit of the tenants, that they may know where to 
tind and replevy the diſtreſs. And by ſtat. Geo. Il. cap. 
19. which was made for the benefit of land-lords, any 
perſon diſtraining for rent may turn any part of the pre- 
miſes, upon which a diſtreſs is taken, into a pound pro 
hac dice, ſor ſecuring of ſuch diſtreſs. If a live diſtreſs 
of animals be impounded in a common pernd overt, the 
owner muſt take notice of it at his peril; but if in any 
ſpecial pound overt, ſo conſtituted for this particular pur- 
pole, the diſtrainer mult give notice to the owner; and 
in both theſe caſes, the owner, and not the diſtrainer, is 
hound to provide the beaſts with food and neceflaries. 

Pouxp covert, or cloſe, on the contrary, is ſuch a one as 

the owner cannot come to, ſor the ſaid purpoſe, without 
treſpaſs or offence ; as ſome cloſe houſe, caſtle, fortreſs, 
&c. 
{f a diſtreſs of animals be impounded in a pound covert, 
us in a ſtable, or the like, the land-lord or diſtrainer muſt 
iced and ſuſtain them. A diſtreſs of houſhold goods, or 
„ther dead chattels, which ate liable to be ſtolen or da- 
maged by weather, ought to be impounded in a pound 
covert, elſe the diſtrainer mul@antwer for the conſe- 
quences. 

Purxp breach, in Law. If a diſtreſs be taken, and im- 
pounded, though without juſt cauſc, the owner cannot 


break the pound, and take away the diſtreſs; if he doth, | POURSUIVANT, or PursvivaxrT, from the French 


the party diſtraining may have his action, and retake the 
diftreſs wherever he finds it; and for pound breaches, &c. 
a writ de PARCO He may be obtained, or an action on 
the caſe lies, whereon treble damages may be recovered, 
if the diltrcls was taken for rent. 1 Inſt. 161. 2 W. & 
M. cap. 5. 
Alſo it is ſaid, that all pound breaches may be enquired of 
in the ſherift's turn, as they are common grievances, in 
contempt of the authority of the law. 2 Hawk. P. C. 
Purxp nd, of old extent. See L1BRATA terre. 
PVOUNDAGE, a ſubſidy granted to the king upon all man- 
ner of mecchandize imported or exported, by all mer- 
chants, natives, denizens, and aliens. This, together 
with that of TONNAGE, was at firſt granted, as the old 
itatutes and particularly 1 Eliz. cap. 19.) expreſs it, for 
the deſence of the realm, and the keeping and ſafe-guard 
of the ſeas, and for the intercourle of merchandize 
lalely to come into and paſs out of the ſame. It was at 
nell granted, as well as that of tonnage, only for a ſtated 
term of years, as for two years in 5 Ric. II.; but in 
Henry the Viſth's time, they were granted him for life by 
a {tatute, in the third year of his reign ; and again to 
Kdward IV. for the term of his life alſo; ſince which 
time they were regularly granted to all his ſucceſſors for 
life, till the reign of Charles the Firſt ; in his time they 
were unconſtitutionally levied and taken for ſiſteen years, 
without conſent of parliament z but by 16 Car. I. cap. 
8. the king renounced all power in the crown for levy- 
ing the duty of tonnage and pounduge, Without the ex- 
preſs conſent of parliament. Upon the Reſtoration this 
duty was granted to Charles II. for life. Sce Cus- 
TOMS. 
| 6 
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It is called pirndage, becauſe fixed at 
8 * = WY in 3 wy much 
illings; and for Engliſh commoditi SY ro 
a one Milling more. Beta ee rted by aliens 
OUNDER, in Atillery, is uſed to ſpeci . 
liber: thus, a ewenty<fonriponnaty, 2 1,8 ftv 2 
pounder, tre thoſe pieces whoſe balls weigh t 1 
twelve, or ſix pounds. Sce Gus. wentp. ſout, 
22454 See Poor, | 
R fair proclaimer, que null injeft 
Folles 4 river pres ala &c. in , l "Fares = 
directed to the mayor or bailiff of a city 8 writ, 
qui ing them to make proclamation, that none , 0 
into the ditches or places near ſuch city or tow call filth 
nuſance thereof; and if any be caſt there already gh 
move the ſame. It is founded on the ſtatute 12 N. OP 
cap. 13. F. N. B. 176. ich. Il, 
Pour ferfer terres la femme que tient en dower, in Law 
ancient writ, whereby the king ſeized the land whi h he 
wife of his tenant 7» capite had for her dowry wy the 
deceaſe, if ſhe married without the king's N 1 hie 
tue of the ſtatute of the king's prerogative. Ca 22 
N. B. 174. . 3. . 
POURALLEE. See Pux Lux. 
POUR-PARTIE, or Pourx-PaxTy, in Law, a term 00 
in opposition to pro zndiviſo; denoting the ſhare = : 
of an eſtate firſt held in common by parceners ; whi Th 
by partition allotted to any of them, TM 
To make peur partie, is to divide and fever the lands th 
fall to parceners; which, beio:e partition, the wy 
jointly, and pro indiviſo. / 
3 See PURTURE. 
}RPRESTURE, or PuxyRESTURE, pourprofinry. 
Lew, is defined by Glanville to be, wh 1 
unjuſtly occupied, that properly belonged to the bing 28 
is the caſe in the encroaching on his grounds, obltrud. 
ing the highways, diverting public rivers from fheir pro- 
per courſe, or building any thing over the high ſtreets of 
a city; and, in the general, where any thing is done to 
the prejudice of the king's tenements, highways, or ci. 
ties. 
Crompton in his Juriſd. ſays, por prefuve is proper! 
when a man takes to bimſelf, 3 Fa thin 
which he ought not ; whether it be in juriſdiction, in 
land, or in franchiſe z and, generally, where any thing 
is done to the nuſance of the king's tenants. 
Some authors divide porrpreſiure into three kinds: the 
firſt againſt the king, the ſecond againſt the lord, the 
third againſt a neighbour. 
Pourpreſture again/! the king, Lib. Nig. in Scacc. fol. 38. is 
that happening through the negligence of the theritt, or 
the long continuance of wars, &c. when thoſe that have 
lands near the crown-lands, incloſe part of them, or lay 
them to their own. 
Pourpreſture againſt the lord is when the tenant negleds 
to perform what he is bound to do for the chief lord, or 
deprives him of his right. 
Pourpreſture againſt a neighbour is a nuſance againſt a 
neighbour, &c. mentioned in the Monalt. tom. i. 


pour ſuture, to purſue, a meſſenger, anciently attending 
the king, in his wars, or at council table, or in the ex- 
chequer, to be difpatched upon any occaſion, or meſſage : 
as, {or the apprehenſion of a perſon ſuſpected, or ac- 
cuſed, &c. 
Many of the nobility too had their pour /aivants; a knight 
banneret was allowed a pour /1ivant, with the conſent ot 
a herald. E 
Upton, De Re Militari, calls the por /urvants, mis 
linguares; becauſe, ſays he, their chiet honour Was 11 
cuſtodia ling uc. 
He divides them into foot and horſe powr ſuivants, acer 
equitantes & freſecutores. | 
here were allo pour/uivants particularly employed in 
martial caules, called 
PoURSUIVANTS at arms, a term anciently applied to get” 
tlemen who attended the heralds, and aſpired to their 0f- 
ficez to which they could not rife, till aſter ſeven years 
apprenticeſhip paſſed in this quality. See Han , 
They were entirely dependent on the heralds, and afl 4 
at their chapter; officiating for them in preparing 
aſſigning tournaments, and all other parts ot their mi- 


niſtty. ; lat 
They were baptized, at ſolemn ſeaſt-, with ef 1 
TA 


name; as Joliceeur, Verluiſant, Sanimentir, , 
Theic coats of arms were different from thoſe of the e· 
ralds, and they bore plain ſlaves, without ornament; | 
Of the great number of pots /u:vants anciently on 100! 

iz, blue malie 
who are ihe 


there ate now only four remaining; 
rouge-croix, rouge-dragen, and pop telllice; N 
. i . 5 aims, 
loweſt order of officers belonging to the college © 4 
etalds in mah.“ 


Their buſinels is, to attend with the | 11 
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ling and _— ing public ſolemnities, funerals, interviews, 
1lcades C. 
re king of Richard the Third's end, has theſe 
words : „ His body was naked to the ſkin; not ſo much 
« a5 one clout about him; and was trufſed behind a porr- 
« ſvirant at arms, like a hog, or a calf.” 
OURTRAIT, or PoOURTRAITURE. See PoRTRAIT, 
ypOURVEY ANCE, or PuRvEYANCE, the providing of 
corn, victuals, fuel, and other neceſſaries, for the king's 
7 12 Car. II. cap. 24. no perſon, under colour 
of pour veyance, ſhall take any timber, cattle, corn, or 
other matter, from any ſubject, without his free conſent. 

PUURVEYOR, or PURVEYOR, an officer of the houſ- 

gold, who provides and buys in corn, and other victuals, 
Kc. for the king's houſe ; mentioned in Magna Charta, 
and ſeveral ſtatutes. . 
Prurveyor became a term fo odious in times paſt, that by 
ſtat. 35 Ed. III. the heinous name purveyor was changed 
into that of achator, or buyer, The office itſelf was much 
reſtrained by the ſtat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 

POUSSE pied, in Natural Hiſtory, the French name for a 
genus of ſhell-fiſh, called by writers of other nations the 
POLLICIPES. 

POUST, an Indian name for a very poor and coarſe kind 
of opium, made by boiling the ſtalks and leaves of the 
opium poppy in water, and then evaporating the clear 
ſiquor to the conſiſtence of a ſolid extract. 

POUTING, or wwhit:ng-PourT, in [chthyology, a name given 
to a ſpecies of bearded GADUS, which ſeldom exceeds a 
foot in length. It is diſtinguiſhed from all others by its 
great depth, which 1s near four inches in thoſe of the 
largeſt ſize 3 the back is much arched and carinated ; the 
ſcales larger than thoſe of the cod-fith ; the mouth ſmall ; 
the beard ſhort 3 and on each fide of the jaw are ſeven 
or eight punctures; the firſt dorſal fin is triangular, ter- 
minating in a long fibre; the colour of the fins and tail 
black; and at the bottom of the pectoral fins is a black 
ſpot ; the lateral line is white, broad, and crooked the 
tail even at the end, and of a duſky colour; the colour 
of the body is white, but more obſcure on the back than 
the belly, and tinged with yellow. It is a delicate fifth. 
Pennant. 

PUWCHLES, in a Ship. The ſeamen call by this name the 
ſmall bulk-heads made in the hold, to ſtow corn, goods, 
or the like, that it may not ſhoot ſrom one fide to the 
other. 

PUWDER, or PovpeR, in Pharmacy, a dry medicine pul- 
vetiled, or prepared by being broken and reduced into 
almoſt imperceptible atoms, cither in a mortar, or by 
chemical operations, & c. 

The lighter p:wdcrs may be mixed in any agreeable li- 
quor, as tea, or water-gruel. The more ponderous will 
require a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrup, jelly, or ho- 
ney. No powders, eſpecially thoſe of the aromatic kind, 
ſhould be roo much expoſed to the air, and kept too long. 
There are powders of various ſorts, the principal of which 
re mentioned in the following articles and references. 
pants of algarath. See ALGAROT, and CORNACHINE 
powaer. 
oWWDER, amber, or PULVIs e ſuccino, is a form of me- 
deine preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopceia, in 
the room of the troches of amber, or trechiſei de carabe 
of former diſpenſatories. The compolition of the pow- 
der is this: take prepared amber and gum arabic, of each 
ten drams; juice of hypociſtus, balauſtines, and Japan 
earth, of each five drams; olibanum, half an ounce; 
rained opium, a dram; mix all theſe together into a 
ine powder. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. 
,ohR, aftringent, is formed by pounding together alum 
and Japan earth, of each two drams. It the whole be 
Wvided into ten or twelve doſes, one of them may be 
ken every hour in an immoderate flow of the menſes, 
and other h:zzmorrhages, or every half hour, if the hæ- 
morrhage be violent. 
»WDER of bole is formed by pulverizing the following in- 
bredieuts, viz. bote armenic, or French bole, two ounces; 
emnamon, one ounce z tormentil root, and gum arabic, 
ot cach fix drams; and long pepper, one dram. This 
vum, glutinous, aſtringent porwder, is given in fluxes, 
* other diſorders where medicines of that claſs are nc- 
ccilary, in the doſe of a ſeruple, or half a dram. A 
oder of this kind is preſcribed in the late London Phar- 
COPpCia, inſtead of the confectio Fracaltorii, or Dia- 
i, DIUM. If a dram of opium be added, it will make 
* powder of bole with opium, which may be taken in 
lame quantity as the former, but not above twice 01 
larice a day. Buchan, 
"Y DER, bezoardic, the name given in the late London 
llpenlatory to the powder nly called Gas 
8 powder, commonly callec - 
ofcratp PPwder. This is now ordered to be made only 


ah s Claws, one pound; prepated pearls aud red coral 
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of each three ounces; and oriental bezoar, an ounce. 
The amber and hartſhorn are left out of the compoſition, 
as improper or incflicacious ingredients; and the whole 
ordered to be kept alſo without the bezoar, and called by 
the name of pulvis e chelis cancrorum compoſitus, the name 
by which Gaſcoign's powder uſed to be known, 
PowDER, carminative, is made by reducing half an ounce 


nutmegs, and a dram and a halt of fine ſugar into a 
powder z which quantity will be ſufficient for twelve doſes. 
It is employed for expelling flatulencies ariſing from in- 
digeſtion, particularly thoſe to which hyſteric and hypo- 
chondriac perſons are ſo liable. It may be likewiſe given 
in ſmall quantities to children in their food, when trou- 
bled with gripes. 

PowDER, ceruſſe, pulvis e ceruſſa, a medicine preſcribed in 
the late London Pharmacopceia, in the place of the white 
TROCHES of Rhaſes or Razi. The late compoſitions of 
that medicine had been much more complex than the 
original receipt of that author, and the college have, 
therefore, retrenched the number of ingredients in them ; 
and as the medicine is always to be powdered for uſe, it 
is now ordered to be kept in the form of powder. It is 
thus ordered to be made: take ceruſſe, five ounces; ſar- 
cocolla, an ounce; gum tragacanth, half an ounce; and 
make the whole into a fine powder. Pemberton. 

PowDER, compound contrayerva. Sec CONTRAYERVA, 

PowDER, cernachine. See CORNACHINE powder, and 
AI.GAROT. 

PowDEeR, diuretic, is made by pounding together four 
ounces of gum arabic, and one ounce of purified nitre. 
If the whole be divided into twenty-four doſes, one may 
be taken three times a day, with conſiderable benefit, 
during the ſitſt ſtage of the venereal diſeaſe. Buchan. 

PowDER, emetic. See EmeTiIC and IPECACUANHA. 

PuwDER, Gaſcoign's. See GasSCOIGN's powder, and Be- 
zoardic POWDER. 

Pow DEKks, gent, by Dr. Dover, and lord Portland. See 
GoUT. 

Pow DER, or pulvis guttetæ. See GUTTET A pulvis. 

Pow DER, Jeſuit's. See CORTEX Peruvianus. 

PowDER of myrrh, a form of medicine preſcribed in the 
late London Diſpenſatory, to ſupply the place of the 
troches of myrrh. It is ordered to be made thus: take 
of dried leaves of rue, of dittany of Crete, of myrrh, 
each an ounce and a half; of aſſa fœtida, ſagapenum, 
Ruſſia caſtor, and opopanax, each an ounce; and beat 
altogether to a fine powder. Pemberton. 

Pow DER, aromatic purging, is formed by pounding and 
well mixing the beſt lurkey ichubarb, cinnamon, and 
fine ſugar, of each two drams Where flatulency 15 ac- 
companied with coſtiveneſs, a tea-ſpoontul of this poww- 
der may be taken once or twice a day, according to cir- 
cumſtances. Buchan. 

PowDeR, ſaline laxative, is prepared of ſoluble tartar and 
cream of tartar, of each one dram, and of purified nitre, 
half a dram. In fevers, and other inflammatory diſor- 
ders, where it is necetlary to keep the body gently open, 
one of theſe cooling laxative powders may be taken in a 
little gruel, and repeated occaſionally. Buchan, 

Pow DER, /cammeny, a name given in the late London Diſ- 
penſatory to the purging p:waer, commonly called the 
earl of Warwick's powder. It is, however, wholly al- 
tered here; the cryitals of tartar and diaphoretic anti- 
mony being left out, and the medicine ordered to be 
made only of four ounces of ſcammony, and three ounces 
of burnt hartthorn, reduced together to a fine powder. 
Pemberton. 

Pow DER, /teel, is made by pounding together filings of 
ſteel and loaf ſugar, of each two ounces, and half an 
ounce of ginger. In obitruQtions of the menſes, and 
other caſes where ſteel is proper, a tea-ſpoonful of this 
powder may be taken twice a day. Buchan, 

Pow DER, ſudorific, or Dover's prwder. See GourT. 

Pow DERsS, worm, are formed by well mixing of tin, re- 
duced into a fine powder, an ounce, and of Athiop's 
mineral, two drams. Let the whole be divided into fix 
doſes; and one of them may be taken in a little ſyrup, 
honey, or treacle, twice a day. Aſter they have been 
all uſed, the following anthe]Imintic purge will be proper. 

Pow DER, purging worm, is prepared of powdered rhubarb, 
a ſcruple; and of ſcammony aud calomel, of each five 
grains, Rub theſe together in a mortar for a doſe. For 
children the above doſes mult be leſſened, according to 
their age. If the powder of tin be given alone, its doſe 
may be conſiderably increaſed. Dr. Alſlon gave it to the 
amount of two ounces in three days, and ſays, when 
thus adminiſtered, that it proved an excellent anthel— 
mintic. He uſed to purge bis patients both before they 
took the powder, and afterwards, 

Pow DER /or the hair is flour of wheat, or beans, well fifted 

and prepared, to give it au agreeable odour, 
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of coriander ſeed, one dram of ginger, half a dram of. 
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That wherein ſtarch-grounds are mixed, is much uſed. | 
See STARCH, 

PowDER, fulminating. See Pulvis FULMINANS. 

PowDER, gun. See GUN-powder. 

Pow DER-cart, in Artillery, a two-wheel carriage, covered 
with an angular roof of boards; and to prevent the pow- 
der from being damp, a tarred canvas is put over the 
roof. On each fide are lockers to hold ſhot, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of powder, which is generally four 
barrels. 

Pow DER-CHESTS, in the Sca-langnage, are ſmall boxes 
filled with gunpowder, pebbles, old nails, or ſplintets of 
iron, faſtened occaſionally on the decks and ſides of a 
ſhip, which they ſet fire to, when the ſhip is boarded b 


an enemy, and foon make all clear before them. Theſe 


caſes are uſually from twelve to cighteen inches in length, 
and about eight or ten in breadth, having their outer or 
upper part terminating in an edge. They are nailed to 
ſeveral places of the quarter, the quarter-deck, and bulk- 


head of the waift, having a train of powder, which} 
communicates with the inner apartment of the ſhip, ſo 
as to be fixed at pleaſure to annoy the enemy. Falconer. | 


Po w DER, in Artillery, are moſt commonly made of 

horn, of any convenient ſize and figure, to carry poww- 
der for priming of cannon : this is their chief ute in 
armies. 
Sometimes they are ſo made as to have a meaſure for the 
charge of the piece at top, but this is of more uſe to 
gentlemen in fowling, &c. than to ſoldiers, who have 
the charges of their piece put into cartridges, which they 
bite off, and firſt prime, and then load. 

PowokRs, flux. Sec FLUXES. 

PowDER magazine. Sce MAGAZINE. 

POWDER N. Sce MILL. 

Pow DER-yoom, in a Ship, that part of the hold wherein the 
powder is ſtowed. Sce MAGAZINE. 

Pow DER of projection. See PROJECTION. 

Pow DER-triers, in Artillery. See GU N-powder. 

Mr. "Thompſon has lately recommended a new and accu- 
rate method of proving gun-powder. For this purpoſe, 
when a quantity of powder haz been provided, which, 
from any previous trial, is known to be of a proper de- 
gree of ſtrength to ſerve as a ſtandard for the proof of 
other powder, a given charge of it is to be fixed, with a 
tit bullet, in a barrel ſuſpended by two pendulous rods, 
and the recoil is to be meaſured carefully upon a ribbon 
annexcd to the apparatus. When this experiment has 
been often repeated, the mean and the extreme of the 
chords, if there is any difference in the recoil, may be 
marked upon the ribbon by black lines, and the word 
proof may be written upon the middle line; or if the 
recoil be uniform, the proof mark is to be made in that 
pu of the ribbon to which it was conſtantly drawn out 

y the recoil in the different trials. Having thus afcer- 
tained and marked upon the ribbon the recoil, with a 
known charge of ſtandard pewder, let an equal quantity 
of any other powder, which is to be proved, be fixed in 
the ſame barrel, with a bullet of the fame weight, and 
every other circumſtance alike 3 and if the ribbon is 
drawn out as far or farther than the proof mark, the 
powder is as good or better than the ſtandard ; but if it 
falls ſhort of that diſtance, it is worſe than the ſtandard, 
and ought to be rejected. See many curious remarks 
and experiments on gun-powder, &c. by this author, in 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxi. part ii. art. 15. 

POWDERINGS, in Building, a term ſometimes uſed for 
devices ſerving to fill up vacant ſpaces, in carved works; 
as alſo in eſcutcheons, writings, &c. 

Pow DERINGS, in Heraldry, See FURR. 

POWER, potentia, in Phy/ics, a natural faculty of doing 

or ſuffering my thing. 
Mr. Locke explains the origin of our idea of powey to the 
following effect: the mind being daily informed, by the 
ſenſes, of the alterations of the ſimple ideas of things 
without, and reflecting on what paſſes within itſelf, and 
obſerving a conſtant change of its ideas, ſometimes by 
the impreſſions of outward objects upon the ſenſes, and 
fometimes by the determinations of its own choice; and 
concluding, from what it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to 
have been, that the like changes will for & future be 
made in the ſame things, by the ſame agents, and by the 
like ways; conſiders, in one thing, the poſlibility of 
having any of its fimple ideas changed ; and in another, 
the poſſibility of making that change; and ſo comes by 
that idea which we call power. 
Thus we ſay, fire has a power to melt gold, and make it 
fluid z and gold has a power to be melted. 
Power, thus conſidered, is twofold ; viz. as able to make, 
or able to recerve, any change; the one may be called 
atlive, the other paſſive power. 


Of paſſree power, all ſenſible thing; abundantly furniſh | feraphim. 
us wit 


ideas; nor have we of aii, power fewer in- 


— EEE — ed 


. Alt. th. 


Pow EA, in the Feodal Juriſprudence, a right 


PowERs, potrnitie, is alfo uſed among 


9 | 


Power, in Mechanics, denotes a force, which, being ap- 


PowER, attrattive, Sce ATTRACTEVE. 
Pow ER, conſpiring. See CONSPIRING.' | 
POWER, repelling. Sce REYELLING. c 
Pow ER is alfo uſed, in Mechanics, for any of the fix fimp'c 


. * 100 
Pow ERS, in Pharmacy, the reſult of a combination of uni 
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ſtances; ſince whatever change is obſerved 
muſt ſuppoſe a power ſomewhere able to 
_— 
Yet, if we attentively conſider it, bodi 

do not afford us * and diſtin rec 2 2 
power, as we have from reflection on the operation fo 
our minds; for all power relating to action and 10 
being but two ſorts of action, viz. thinking 4 * news 
it may be conſidered whence we have the cleareſt Hes of 
the powers which produce thoſe actions. mT 
Of thinking, body affords us no ideas at all; it is on}, 
from refle&tion that we have that: neither have we fro 4 
body any idea of the beginning of motion. A bod = 
reſt, affords us no idea of any active puer to nas be 
when it is ſet in motion itſelf, that motion 1$ rather 
paſſion than an action in it. The idea of the beginning 
of motion, we have only by reflection on what paſſes in 
ourſelves ; where we find by experience, that, barely by 
willing it, we can move the parts of our bodies, which, 
before were at reſt. ; 
We find in ourfelves a power to begin or forbear, conti. 
nue or end, ſeveral actions of our minds, and motions 
of our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the 
mind. 'This power which the mind has, thus to order 
the conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to cow 
ſider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of the bod 
to its reſt, and vice verſa, in any particular inſtance, is 
what we call the wi/l. And the actual exerciſe of that 
power, is that which we call v2lition, or willing, 

The forbearance or performance of that action, conſe. 
quent to ſuch an order or command of the mind, is called 
voluntary; and whatſoever action is performed without 
ſuch a thought of the mind, is called involuntary. 

The power of perception, is what we call the un and. 
ing. 

Perception, which we make the act of underſtanding, is 
of three ſorts : the perception of ideas in our minds; 
the perception of the ſignification of ſigns; and the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of any diſliuct 
ideas. 

Theſe powers of the mind, viz. thoſe of perceiving, and 
preferring, are uſually called by another name; and the 
ordinary way of ſpeaking is, that the under/tanding and 
will are two faculties or pewers of the mind. A word 
proper enough, if uſed ſo as not to breed any confuſion 
in men's thoughts, by being ſuppoſed, as there is room 
to ſuſpect it has been, to expreſs ſome real beings in the 
ſoul, that perform thoſe actions of underitanding and 
volition. 

From the conſideration of the extent of the pocrver of the 
mind over the actions of the man, which every one find 
in himſelf, ariſe the ideas of LIBERTY and NECES- 
SITY» 


„the mind 
make that 


plied to a machine, tends to produce motion; whether 
it does actually produce it or not. 

In the former caſe, it is called a moving peer; in the 
latter, a /uſtaining power. 5 
If the power be a man, or a brute, it is called an a 
power ; if the air, water, fire, gravity, or clalticity, 2! 
inanimate power. 


machines, viz. the lever, balance, ſcrew, axis in periirc 
chio, wedge, and pulley z which are particularly called the 
MECHANIC PGWwers. ; 

Sce alſo each power under its proper article, LEVER, 
BALANCE, &c. 


of the eſſential oils with the ſpirit of a Plant? wheres 
it is ſuppoſed, are contained all the principal vir 
thereof; whence the name. be beat: 
The powers of ſcabious and mullein are prepared y _ 
ing, and incorporating, the expreſſed juices 0 ing 
plants when green, with lard, and afterwards cop = 
them ſeveral days to the ſun ; fuch beating and into 


being ſeveral times repeated at duc —_— the lord 


held of him, 


has to reunite to his fief a dependent tee burkug the 


when the vaſſal has alienated it, upon rem 
money given for it, with the legal coſts. dee, within 
The lord is to exerciſe his power over the Ice, les it; 
ice of the fall; othcrwile he 1c 
year after he has notice of the fall; hs to ſeize 3 
The word is alſo uſed for the right a ho _ rang 
dependent fee, to compel the payment ot 4 
vices, &c. 


the ſathers, &c. for 


rom 
the ſixth order in the hierarchy of angels, reckoning 


„ a d re- 
Theſe they ſuppoſe to be the ſpixits who bridle tl, 
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{rain the power of the devils; preſide over inferior cauſes; 
and prevent contrary qualities from diſturbing the cco- 
nomy of the world. See ANGEt. and Hier arcuy. 
PowER in Optics. The power of a glaſs is uſed by ſome 
for the diſtance of the convexity from its ſolar rocus, 
Pow ER, in Arithmetic, the produce of a number, or other 
vantity, multiplied into itſelf. 
us the produce of the number 3, multiplied by itſelf, 
viz. 9, is the ſecond power of 3; the factum of 9, mul- 
tiplied by 3s viz. 27, is the third power; and the pro- 
duct of 27, again multiplied by 3, viz. 81, is the fourth 
er; and ſo on to infinity. In reſpect hereof, the firſt 
number, 3, is called the root, or firſt power, 
The ſecond peer is called the ſquare; with reſpect to 
which, 3 is the ſquare root. 
The third power, 27, is called the cube; with reſpect to 
which, 3 is the cube root. 
The fourth power, 81, is called the biquadrate, or quad- 
; rati-quadratum ; with reſpect to which, 3 is the biqua- 
dratic root. 
The number which ſhews how often the root is multi- 
plied into itſelf, to form the power, or how oft the porwer 
is to be divided by its root, to come at the root, is called 
the exponent of the power, 


The moderns, after Deſcartes, are contented to diſtin- | 


guiſh moſt of their potvers by the exponents; as i, 
fecond, third, &C. 
The particular names of the ſeveral powers were intro- 
duced by the Arabs, viz. /quare, cube, quadrato-quadra= 
tum or higuadrate, furdeſolid, ſquare of the cube, ſecond 
furdeſolid, quadrati-quadrato-quadratum, cube of the cube, 
ſquare of the furdeſolid, third ſurdeſolid, &c. 
'The names given by Diophantus, followed by Vieta and 
Oughtred, are, the de or root, ſquare, cube, quadrato- 
quadratum, quadrato=cubus, cubo-cubus, quadrato-quadrato- 
cubus, quadrato-cubo-cubus, cubo=cubo-cubus, KC. 
The characters wherewith the ſeveral powers are denoted, 
both in the Arabic and Carteſian notation, are as follow: 
3:4: 8-20-4304 120 2566 $42 - 1024 
Arad. R M „ BY tt be 4 
nel. a a af at 4 „ a2 
Hence, to raiſe a quantity to a given power or dignity, is 
the lame as to find the ſactum ariſing upon its being mul- 
tiplied a given number of times into itfelf ; e. yr. to raiſe 
2 to the 3d power, is the ſame as to find the factum 8; 
whoſe factors are 2, 2, 2. This operation is called 1N- 
VOLUTION. 
Powers, of the ſame degree, are to one another, in the 
ratio of the roots, as manifold as their exponent contains 
units: thus, ſquares are in a duplicate ratio; cubes in a 
triplicate ratioz quadrato-quadrata, or fourth powers, in 
a quadruplicate ratio. Sec RaT1o. 
The powers of proportional quantities are alſo proportional 
to one another. 
PowER, arithmetical, is uſed by Mr. Machin ſor compoſite 
numbers or quantities, whoſe factors are in arithmetical 
progreſſion. See Dr. Martyn's Abridg. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
viii. p. 78. 
Mr. Machin uſes a particular notation for quantities of 


this kind. The yy exprciled by this notation has a 


double index ; that at the head of the root at the right 
hand, but ſeparated by a hook to diſtinguiſh it from the 
common index, denotes the number of factors; and that 
above, within the hook on' the left hand, denotes the 
common difference of the factors proceeding in a de- 
crealing or increaſing arithmetical progteſſion. 
20 
Thus the quantity = +@ denotes by its index ® on the 
right hand, that it is a compolite quantity, conſiſting of 
lo many factors as there are units in the number *; and 
the index @ above on the left, denotes the common dif- 
terence of the factors decreaſing in an arithmetical pro- 
greſſion, if it be poſitive; or increaſing, if it be nega- 
uve ; and fo ſignifies, in the common notation, the com- 
mon number or quantity, u, n+@—a, u- 24, &c. 
2 
For example, n +5 is = 5, #+3, „1 1, n—1, 
, conſiſting of ſix factors, whoſe common dif- 
ference is 2. After the ſame manner, »+ 4', (g= + 4, 


v+2, u, n—2, u—4, conſiſting of five factors. Ac- 
cording to which method, it will eaſily appear, that if 4 
2 hyp + 2, &c. 


be an integer, then » + 24 +1 il be= 
un-, 19, un- 25, Continued to ſuch a number 
of double factors as are expreſſed by a+ 1, or half the 
index, which in this caſe is an even number. Thus alſo 


2 [$67 I 
n+2a will be equal to n, - 4, 11= 10, #n— 30, 


_— 


and ſo on, where there ate to be ſo many double factors; 


as with one ſingle one , will make up the index 244 1; 
which is an odd number. 


If the common difference a be nothing, the hook is 
omitted, and it becomes the ſame with the geometrical 


8 bd 
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power. Thus n+@ = n+", according to the common 
notation: 

The learned author above quoted applies this doctrine of 
arithmetical powers to the inveſtigation of the principal 
rule in the method of fluxions, and its iaverſe, which is, 


that if the ordinate y = m2""", then will the area, or 
rather the form of the quantity ſor the area, be = 2"; 


or vice verſa, that if the area be 2, the ordinate will be 
mz"; on which occaſion he obſerves, that the ſymbol 


z, conſidered as a component part of the reQangle =, 
may bear a plain interpretation, viz. that it is the mea- 
ſure according to which the quantity z is meaſured. See 
FLUX10N, | 

From a given POWER t9 extra the rost, or fide, is the ſame 
as to find a number, e. gr: 2, which, multiplied any 
number of times, e. gr. twice, produces the given power, 
e. gr. the 3d power, or 8: This operation is called Evo- 
LUTION, and EXTRACTION of roots. 

To multiply or divide any Pow ER by another of the ſame root. 
1. For multiplication, add the exponents of the factors; 
the ſum is the exponent of the factum. Thus: 


| „ » 5 
Factor 8 f x3 * * ar x 


Prod. 27 „* „*r rA 


2. For diviſion ſubtract the exponent of the pswey of the 
diviſor, from the exponent of the dividend; the remainder 
is the exponent of the quoticnt. Thus: 


+ E (CEC 


M. de la Hire gives us a very odd property common to 
all powers : M. Carre had obſerved with regard to the 
number 6, that all the natural cubic numbers. 8, 27, 64, 
125, whoſe root is leſs than 6, being divided by. 6, the 
remainder of the diviſion is the root itſelf; and if we go 
farther, 216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, leaves 
no remainder 4 but the diviſor 6 is itfelf the root. Again, 
343, the cube of 7, being divided by 6, leaves 1; which, 
added to the diviſor 6, makes 7 the root, &c. NM. de la 
Hire, on conſidering this, has found that all numbers, 
raiſed to any power whatever, have divifors, which have 
the ſame ctiect with regard thereto, that 6 has with re- 
gard to cubic numbers. 
For the finding of theſe diviſors, he diſcovered the follows 
ing general rule : ; 
If the exponent of the power of a number be even, i. e. 
if the number be raiſed to the 2d, 4th, 6th pozwer, &c. it 
mult be divided by 23 the remainder of the divifion, in 
caſe there be any, added to 2, or to a multiple of 2, 
gives the root of this number, correſponding to its pott, 
i. e. the 2d, 6th, &c. root. 
If the exponent of the power be an uneven number, 1. e. 
if the number be raiſed to the 3d, 5, 7th, &c. power; 
the double of this exponent will be the diviſor, which 
has the property mentioned. 
Thus is it found in 6, double of 3, the exponent of the 
power of all the cubes : thus, alſo, 10 is the diviſor of all 
numbers raiſed to the 5th power, &c. 
If any power of a quantity be divided by a greater por 
of the ſame quantity, the quotient mult be negative. For 
the rule for dividing any power of a quantity by another 
power of the ſame, is to ſubtract the exponent of the 
diviſor from the exponent of the dividend, and make the 
difference the exponent of the quotient. 
For inſtance, 2 =a + = a* and a"=a 
a a? 
Hence if p be greater than mm, the exponent m—p mult 
be negative. 


mp. 


Thus if p=m+ n, then . 


0 


1 a 1—1 a 
It is obvious that — = a * But —= I; and 
a 
. "I — 1 
therefore a2? = 1. In like manner —=—-=a 5; — 
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102 . 
the quantities a, 1, N &c. may be ex- | 


reſſed thus, a“, a, Fa „ Me as: 
This change of expreſſion is often of great uſe in the 
compuration of fluxions and infinite ſeries, 
When the quantity to be raiſed to any power 1s poſitive, 
all its powers muſt be poſitive, And when the radical 
quantity is negative, yet all its powers, whoſe exponents 
are even numbers, mult be poſitive, For — x —gives ++ 
The power then can only be negative, when the exponent 
is an odd number. Thus the powers of — a are — a, 
+ a, =a', +a*, —-a, &c. Thoſe whoſe exponents 
are 2, 4, 6, &c. are poſitive, but thoſe whoſe exponents 
are 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. are negative. Maclaur. Algebr. 

37, 38. | 
Hence if a power have a negative ſign, no root of it de- 
nominated by an even number, can be aſſigned ; ſince 
no quantity multiplied into itſelf an even number of 
times can give a negative product. Thus the ſquare root 
of — aa or aa cannot be aſſigned, and is what ma- 
thematicians call an impoſſible, or an imaginary quantity 
or root. See RooT. 
Obſerve, that every power has as many roots, real, and 
imaginary, as there are units in the exponent of the power. 
This holds true of uniTY itſelf. Maclaur. Algebr. 
p. 128. 


Pow ER, imperfef, in Algebra, is uſed for a power that has 
4 2 3 7 
a fractional exponent ; thus @ *, a , Ke. are 


imperfect powers, Maclaur. Algebr. p. 44- 

Theſe are otherwiſe expreſſed by placing the given power 
within the radical ſign /, and placing above the radical 
fign the number that denominates what kind of root is re- 


* 
: 2 2 3 $ 3 _ 77 2 
quired. Thus 4 = 3 14125 23452 7. 


Theſe impetfect powers are alſo called s RDS. 

Pow ER, commenſurable in. See COMMENSURABLF. 

PowER of an hyperbola, in Conics, is the ſquare of the right 
line CI, or AI, (Tab. Conics, fig. 20.) 

'The power of the hyperbola is the fourth part of the 
ſquare of the conjugate ſemiaxis; or the ſixteenth part 
of the ſquare of the conjugate axis. See HYPERBOLA. 

POWER of the county. See POSSE cammitatus. 

POWTER, or Eng/;//þ PowTER, the name of a peculiar 

ſpecies of pigeon, called by Moore the columba gutturoſa 
Anzlica. 
It — firſt bred in England, and is of a mixed breed, 
between what is called the horſeman and the cropper. It 
is a very beautiful ſpecies, and is valued for its length of 
legs and body, neatneſs of crop, and ſlenderneſs in girth, 
added to the beauty of its feathers. This ſpecies is often 
eighteen, ſometimes twenty inches long from the end of 
the bill to the extremity of the tail; its legs, from the 
upper joint of the thigh to the toe-nail, are ſometimes 
ſeven inches; the crop is large and round, eſpecially 
toward the beak, filling alſo behind, and making almoſt 
a perfectly orbicular figure. They are either blue-pied, 
black-pied, red-picd, or yellow-picd ; the laſt colour is 
molt valued. 

PowTER, Pari/ian, a ſpecies of pigeon called by Moore 

columba gutturoſa Pariſſarum. 
It was tuft bred at Paris, and thence ſent to Bruſſels, 
whence it was afterwards brought into England. It re- 
fembles the Engliſh powter, but is ſhort-bodied, ſhort- 
legged, thick in the girth, and long-cropped. It is ad- 
mired for the beauty of its feathers, which is peculiar to 
itſelf; it reſembling in this a fine piece of that fort of 
needle-work which the ladies call the Iriſh ſtiteh, being 
chequered with various colours in every feather, except 
the flight, which is white. It has generally a good deal 
of red intermixcd with the other colours, and the more 
it has of this the more it is eſteemed. 

POWTING, horſcman, a name given to a mixed breed of 
pigeons, produced between thoſe two kinds known by 
the names of the cropper and the her ſeman, according to 
the number of times that the young are bred over from 
the cropper. They are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
firſt, ſecond, or third breed. | 
Theſe are a very agile and nimble pigeon; and by their 
continually flying up and down about the dove-houſe, are 
apt to bring in other ſtray pigeons, which cannot find their 
houſes. They are obſerved to breed often, and take great 
care of their young ones. 

POX, in Medicine, a diſeaſe, under which name there are 
ſeveral kinds; as, /matl-pox, French- pox, chicken-pox, ſwine- 
poxy Wc. 

Pox, /mall, variole, is a contagious diſeaſe appearing on 
the ſurface of the ſkin, which it covers with puſtules, or 
ulcerous eruptions, that leave cſchars behind them, Or, 
it is a general eruption of particular puſtules tending to 


The eccaſional cauſes of the Small-Pox may be, 1. Some al- 


The diſlin&, ot regular Small-Pox, Sydenham obſerves, be- 


ſ[mall-pox is, fo much more will the eruptions and the in— 


ſuppuration, and attended with a feycr, 
5 
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Dr. Hahn endeavours to prove, that the Z 
deſcribed by the old Greek phyſicians under ww, 
8 carbuncle. 75 ne 
r. Hahn's treatiſe on the antiquity of the 4 
been criticized by Dr. Werlhoff, who 3 4 Jong 
that Dr. Hahn's quotations ſrom the old Greek v 2 
concerning the carbuncle, cannot be underſtood 3 
ſmall-pox, which is a diſeaſe we have no account of = 
the Saracens diſperſed it. 15 
The origin of this diſeaſe is uncertain : we find no m 
tion of it before the Arab phyſicians. The firſt acc — 
we have of this diſorder was wrote by Rhazes N 
end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth cent | q 
and his deſcription of it was ſo compleat, that Aale 1 
nothing was added to it for ſive hundred years after; * 
he uſed the cool method in the management of it. "To 
zes ſays, that Aaron, an Alexandrian phyſician, was the 
firſt who deſcribed it; and that he writ A. D. 622 P 
It bears a great reſemblance to the meaſles : fo that fo 
the two or three firſt days, it is difficult to diſtin ai 
them: they both ariſe from an impure blood, and 24 t 
humours ; with this difference, that, in the ſmall-pcx 
the peccant matter is more thick and viſcid ; in the 
MEASLES, more ſubtile, hot, and bilious; and neither 
of them are known to return after they have been had 
once. | 
Dolzus ſays, that the cauſe of the ſmall-pox is brought 
into the world with us, and lies hid till it find an oppor- 
tunity of burſting forth: he adds, that there is ſcarce one 
in many thouſands, that eſcapes it all bis life. ; 
Dr. Drake obſerves, that the /ma/l-pox, not being ſounded 
in any permanent habitual diſpoſition, has its period with. 
in a limited time neceſſary for the extruſion of the pec- 
cant matter out of the pores of the ſkin. For the ſalt 
ſerum of the blood, being in this diſeaſe, by an acci- 
dental fever, thrown out in great quantities on the glands 
of the ſkin, acts much aſter the manner as in the lepra 
Arabum ; but, when the blood is deſpumated, the ſcales 
dry, and fall off, So that he thinks it would be no great 
impropriety to call the /mall-pox, a temporary, critical, 
lepra. 


teration in the air, ſince they happen moſt frequently 
about the ſpring ſeaſon, and are very frequent in ſummer, 
leſs ſo in autumn, and leaſt of all in winter; and, both 
in Europe and elſewhere, are more epidemical and mor- 
tal at particular times, 2. From fear, which appears 
more evident than eaſy to explain. 3. From ſurfeits, as 
by cating any thing too chilling to the blood; as cucum- 
bers, oranges, &c. in hot ſeaſons; or, when the body is 
heated by motion, the drinking of cold liquors. 4. From 
too plentifully feeding. 5. From any over-heating the 
blood, or too ſuddenly cooling it after it is heated, where- 
by a ſudden check is given to perſpiration ; and this more 
eipecially if the air favours ſuch an eruption. 
Children are moſt liable to this diſeaſe ; and thoſe whoſe 
food is unwholeſome, who want proper exerciſe, and 
abound with groſs humours, run the greateſt hazard 
from it. 

The ſmall pox are of two kinds: the And, where the 
puſtules ſtand apart ; and the confluent, where they run 
into one continued cake. 

Dr. Mead divides them into the ſimple and malignant: 
the ſimple is, when the ſympioms are mild, the ſuppura- 
tion kindly, and at laſt, the puſtules fall off in dry fcabs: 
the malignant is, when the fever is great, the puſtules 
advance but ſlowly, and do not ſuppurate well, and the 
other ſymptoms are violent. 


gins with a ſhuddering and chillineſs, which is ſacceec- 
ed by an intenſe heat, violent pain of the head and back, 
vomiting, drouſineſs, eſpecially in children, and ſome— 
times convullive fits ; which ſhew the pox to be ready to 
burſt forth, and that they will be mild. : 

The eruptions are uſually on the fourth day; upon which 
the feverith ſymptoms vaniſh, except that adults are prone 
to ſweat. 

The puſtules firſt appear like flea þites, in the face, then 
the neck, breatt, &e. They are at iet reddiſh 3 by de- 
grees they ſwell, inflaming the {kin and fleſh of the 
neighbouring parts, and then grow whiter and rough, in. 
dicating an incipient ſuppuration z and they likewiſe gla— 
dually diſcharge a yellow matter ; the inflammation ol 
the hands and face arriving the mean time at its height, 
cauſes the ſpaces between the cruptions to appear ol a 
florid colour, like a damaſk-roſe ; and the more mild the 


termediate ſpaces approach to this colour: on the cc) ent 
day the ſwelling and inflammation of the face abate, and 
the puſtules begin to ſcale off; and ujually quite dil 
pear on the fourteenth or fifteenth day, but the erupti!? 
on the hands, being more obſtinate, remain a dy or ING 
longer. The puſtules oy the face are ſuccceded by - 
leu! 
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or ſcales, and theſe ſometimes by pits or marks : for 
ht the puſtules firſt fall off, the fin is ſmooth, but 
thoſe ſcales coming on and falling off alternately, do at 
length make theſe pits; although the diſtinQ ſort often 
leaves no marks behind. If this kind proves fatal, it is 
commonly on the fourteenth or fifteenth day. 
The ſymptoms of the di/tine? ſmall-pox, as enumerated by 
Dr. Shaw are, 1. A pain in the head, back, and ſcrobicu- 
Jum cordis. 2. A fever, which decreaſes as the eruptions 
increaſe, with redneſs of the eyes. 3. Nauſea and retch- 
ings. 4. Little reddiſh ſpots, or beginning pultules, ap- 

ring on the neck, face, breaſt, &c. about the third or 
fourth day incluſive, from the beginning of the illneſs. 
5. Reſtleſſneſs. 6. About the ſeventh or cighth day, 
other little red ſpots uſually appear between the growing 
puſtules. 7+ The puſtules, about the ninth day, are at 
their ſtate 3 being then generally as big as a large pea, 
the matter in them well concoCted, of a whitiſh colour, 
inclined to yellow ; at which time, 8. The patient is 
uſually light-headed and feveriſn. 9. About the tenth 
day the puſtules begin to dry on the face. 10. And 
about the fifteenth they appear ſhrunk, and begin to ſcale 
off; and now the danger is eſteemed to be over. 
The diflinf? kind is here conſidered unattended with a 
looſeneſs, and other ſymptoms, which ſometimes happen 
in it, as well as in the other. 
The confluent, or flux Small-Pox have the ſame ſymptoms 
with the di/tin#, only in a more violent degree, and atflict 
the patient for ſeveral days after the puſtules appear; they 
uſuaily come out on the third day, not ſeparate, as in the 
diftinft kind, but ſpread into one another, eſpecially thoſe 
on the face; and at length appear all at firſt like a red 
bladder, and at length like one whitiſh pellicle, over the 
whole ſkin. After the eighth day, the pellicle becomes 
gradually rougher, and inclines to a brown, and not to a 
yellow colout, as in the diſtin kind. The roughneſs and 
colour of the {kin daily increaſe, till at length the pellicle 
{alls off in large ſcales: but when the diſeaſe has been 
ſevere, it uſually adheres to ſome parts of the face till 
aſter the twentieth day. The ſcales which immediately 
precede the pellicle, are of a wy corroſive nature, and not 
only make larger pits than thoſe of the diſtinct fort, but 
alſo much disfigure the face with ſcales : and the erup- 
tions on the hands and feet ate larger than thoſe of the 
order parts, and diminiſh gradually as they approach the 

ody. 

In Talis this kind is attended with a ſalivation; in chil- 
dren with a diarrhoea. The ſalivation frequently ſucceeds 
immediately after eruption; the diarrhcea later. 'The con- 
fluent kind uſually kill on the eleventh day. 
In both the diſtin and confluent fort, the fever rages 
molt from the beginning to the time of the eruption, aſter 
which it abates, and continues much more moderate, till 
the ſuppuration begins, which being finiſhed, it goes olt 
entirely, When the diſeaſe proves violent, the patient 
has a kind of fit towards the evening ; at which time, 
eſpecially, the molt dangerous ſymptoms ariſe, and rage 
molt ſeverely. 
The ſymptoms of the confluent kind, according to Dr. 
Shaw, are, t. Violent pain in the head, back, and ſcro- 
biculum cordis. 2. Nauſea and retching, with a fever, 
which rather increaſes than decreaſes after the eruption. 
3. la children a diarrhoea, which uſually precedes the 
eruption, and attends the diſtemper throughout. 4. A 
ptyaliſmus in adults, and but ſeldom a diarrhoea. 5. 
Deliria, convulſions, hoarſeneſs, difficulty of breathing, 
hixednels of the eyes, and reſtleſſneſs; which may alſo, 
in a lefler degree, attend the diſtinct ſort. 6. The ſpots 
are here more red, thick, and cloſe, than in the diſtinct ; 
and the ſpaces between them more inflamed and ſwelled; 
purple or livid ſpots allo often appear in theſe ſpaces ; 
whence the /mall-pox with purples.. At other times in 
tete ſpaces, or on the heads of the eruptions, appear 
bladders full of clear water, vulgarly called the white 
hives, Lailly, theſe eruptions are frequently depreſſed 
in the middle, and there turn black; whence the black 
ſmall-pox. 
The eruptions often riſe and fink again in the progreſs 
of the diſtemper. They uſually firſt appear about the 
fourth or fifth day, and come to their (tate about the 
lifteenth. 
Morton divides the diſeaſe into four ſlages: the appara- 
us or preparation, from the time of the firit infection 
to the eruption of the puſtules. The eruption, which 
comprehends three ſtates; eruption, maturation, and de- 
clenſion, in which laſt the pultules are firſt incraſtated 
with a ſcab, then wither, and dry off. 

ben the eruptions are very round, diſtinct, encompaſſed 
With a red margin, &c. they are ſaid to be benign, other- 
wile malignant. 


ere are four degrees of malignancy, viz. when the 
Von. Ill. N. 284. e 
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puſtules are univerſally confluent ; particularly confluetit, 


diſtinct, but very ſmall and coherent ; and diſtin, with 
petechiz, and miliary eruptions. 


As to the progneſiic ſigns of the Small-Pox : 1. The ſooner 


they appear in the ſpring, aud the more the air is diſpoſed 
to favour the diſtemper, the more fatal they uſually prove. 
2. The confluent ſpecies, both in children and adults, is 
dangerous; and the more ſo, if attended with a ſup- 
preſſion of urine, nauſea, retching, delirium, purple ſpots, 
cryſtallines, bloody urine or ſtools, witk a ſwelled belly, 
&c. aſter the eruption; but the blackneſs of them is not 
dangerous before the criſis. 3. Diarrhœas in the confluence 
kind are not ſo bad in children as in adults. 4. A ptya- 
liſmus is a regular attendant of the confluent kind in 
adults, from the ſixth or ſeventh day, till after the criſis ; 
and is fo neceſſary, that if it ſtop ſuddenly, and return 
not for twenty-four hours, the patient is ſuppoſed to be 
in great danger. 5. A quinzy here is highly dangerous. 
6. The eruptions ſwelling, and ſinking ſuddenly, are bad 
ſigns. 7+ the danger is not over till about the twenticth 
day, in the confiuent ſpecies. But if the puſtules be 
diſtinct, with a florid red baſe, few, round, plump, riſe 
full of a thick purulent matter, firſt of a whitiſh and af- 
terwards of a yellow colour, and grow up ſharp at the 
top 3 if the ſickneſs, vomiting, &c. go off, or remit, upon 
the appearance of the eruptions, and the patient be un- 
der no dreadful apprehenſions; the danger is vſually over 
about the tenth day, in the diſtinct kind. Convulßons 
attending the firſt ſymptoms of the ſmal/-pox in child: on, 
are ſaid to foreſhew the appearance of ecuptions within 
twelve hours, which then generally prove diſtinct, and 
the patient does well. The /mall-pox ſucceeding a debauch 
in liquors, or happening upon an irregular courſe of liſe, 
is uſually mortal. 

A livid brown colour of the puſtules is an unfavourable 
ſymptom z and alſo when they are ſmall and flat, with 
black ſpecks in the middle. Puſtules which contain a 
thin watery ichor are very bad. 
on the face is always attended with danger. Pale wine 
and a violent throbbing of the arteries of the neck are 
ſigns of an approaching delirium. If the face begins to 
fall about the eleventh or twelſth day, and at the ſame 
time the hands and feet begin to ſwell, the patient gene- 
rally does well; but when theſe do not ſucceed each 
other, there is reaſon to apprehend danger. When the 
tongue is covered with a brown cruſt, it is an unfavour- 
able ſymptom. Cold ſhivering fits coming on at the 
height of the diſeaſe are likewiſe un favourable. Grind- 
ing of the teeth, when it proceeds from an affection of 
the nervous ſyſtem, is a bad ſign; but ſometimes it is 
occaſioned by worms or a diſordered ſtomach. 

Dr. Freind, Dr. Cate, &c. recommend purging and phle- 
botomy after an imperfect crilis of the m, i. e. 
where the fever remains after the puſtules decline; many 
oppoſe it: indeed reaſon ſeems on its ſide; but preicrip- 
tion is againſt it. Alſaharavius, in the firſt ſtage oi the 


ſmall-pex, preſcribes phlebotomy, even to a {wooniny, 


and great quantities of cold water to be drank. In tac 
malignant /all per, Dr. Litter found the blood, when 
cold, exceſſively tender and friable, ſo that the ſotteit ſea- 
ther would ealily divide its globules. Etmuller lays, 
there is nothing to be more regarded than the breath and 
voice; where theſe are good, it is an excellent ſign. Ile 
adds, that horſc-dung is an admirable medicine, in that 
it promotes ſweat, ſaves the throat, &c.- 

Dr. Hilſcher recommends cutting off the hair in the 


ſmall-pox, by which perſpiration may be increafed. This 
method was practiſed on the king of Spain's ſon Don 


Carlos, and on a Saxon prince with ſucceſs. 
Dr. Martin, of Lauſanne, recommends bathing the face 
and body with cloths dipped in tepid water every four 


hours during the eruption of the /i; aſſuring that 


it has excellent good effects. 

Dr. Haller tells us, that camphor aſſiſts greatly to fill 
the puſtules of the /-a!/-pox of the confluent kind with 
petechiæ. 

Dr. Lobb diſapproves entirely of blood-letting in the 


[mall-pox, and thinks the diſeaſe may be prevented, or 


cured, without any eruption, and that a ſpecific may be 
found: he propoſes the 2Erhiops mineral as ſuch, and 
relates ſome examples of the diſeaſe being, in his judg- 
ment, prevented by the timely uſe of it. 'The biſhop of 

Cloyne ſeems to aſcribe the fame virtues to TAR-water. 
Dr. Wintringham ſays, he never obſerved antiphlogiſtic 
medicines, which open the belly, diluting clyſters, or 
ſuch like, ro have any bad effects in this diſtemper ; but, 
on the contrary, has always ſeen them ſerviceable to 
oung, vigorous, plethoric patients; while too bound a 
belly frequently at laſt produces a dangerous diarrhœa. 
He propoſes in urgent caſes of the confluent /-a/l-pox, 
where, from the reforption of * variolous matter, there 
12 is 
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1s preat danger of increaſing the ſecondary fever, that 
the puſtules ſhould be all opened, and treated as fo many 
ucers, 


Bloody urine is looked upon as a forerunner of death in 


the /mall-pox; but we have inſtances of perſons recovei- 
ing under fuch ſymptoms. 

To thefe general oblervations it may not be improper to 
add ſome farther particulars with regard to the courſe of 
regimen and medicine to be purſued in this diſeaſe. 
During the eruptive ſever, nothing more is neceſſary, 
in general, than to keep the patient cool and caſy, al- 
lowing him to drink freely of diluting liquors, as balm- 
tea, barl-y-water, clear whey, &c. to eat light food, as 
panada, bread boiled with equal quantities of milk and 
water, good apples roaſted or boiled with milk, &c. and 
to remain undiſturbed, not confining him to bed, and 
frequently bathing his feet and legs in lukewarm wa- 
ter. Warm cordials, ſudorihce medicines, and every 
thing that tends to infiame the blood, increaſe the fever, 
and drive out the puitules prematurely, are noxious, and 
Mould be carefully avoided. Great regard ſhould alſo be 
paid to cleanlineſs and freſh air in this diſtemper. 

'The preſent practice has very juſtly exploded a hot regi- 
men in the treatment of the /a p When the pox 
are full, buitter-milk, which is of an opening and cleanſing 
nature, is recommended as a very proper drink. 

With regard to medicine, the diſeaſe may be conſidered 
in four different periods of it; viz. the fever which pre- 
cedes the eruption, the eruption itſelt, the ſuppuration or 
maturation of the puitules, and the ſecondary fever. 
Adults of a itrong conſtitution and plethoric habit ſome- 
times require bleeding, provided that a full pulſe, dry 
ſkin, and other urgent ſymptoms of inflammation, indi- 
cate the neceſſity of this operation: emollient clyſters may 
be applied, when the belly is bound; and if there be a 
great nanlea, the ſtomach may be cleanſed with weak 
chamomile tea, or lukewarm water. In this ſtate, every 
method ſhould be uſed, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent 
too great an eruption; but after the puſtules have ap- 
peared, the ſuppuration ſhould be promoted by diluting 
drink, light food, and it nature flags, by generous cor- 
Cials, as good wine made into negus, with an equal 
quantity of water, and tharpened with the juice of orange, 
the jelly of currants, or the like. When the riſing of 
the /mail-pex is prevented by the violence of the fever, a 
cool regimen is ſtrictly to be obſerved ; and when the 
patient is very reſtleſs at this time, gentle opiates, fuch 
as a tca ſpoontul ci the ſyrup of poppies given every five 
or ſix hours to infants, and a table ſpoonful to adults, 
are necellary. 

Suppreſſion of urine ſhould be relieved by the patient's 
walking acroſs the 100m with his feet bare, and by fre- 
quent endeavours to pals urine, or by occaſionally mixing 
with his drink a tea tpoonfu of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre. 
A foul mouth and throat, attended with a dry and chap- 
ped tongue, ſhould be frequently waſhed with water and 
honey, ſharpened with a little vinegar and currant jelly. 
Emollient clyſters{hould be thrown inevery ſecond or third 
day, during the riting of the /mal/-pox, and through the 
whole courle of the diſeaſe. When purple ſpots appear 
among the /mal/-pox, the Peruvian bark mult be imme— 
diately adminiitered, For this purpoſe two drachms of 
the powdered bark may be mixed in three ounces of 
common water, one ounce of ſimple cinnamon water, 
and two ounces of the ſyrup of orange or lemon; a table 
ſpoonful of this mixture, ſharpened with the fpirits of vi- 
triol, may be given to a child ezery hour; and three or 
four ſpoonfuls to an adult. Ihe patient's drink in this 
caſe, ſhould be wine, or ſtrong negus acidulated with ſpi— 
rits of viiriol, vinegar, the juice of lemons, or currant- 
jelly, and his tood conſiſt of apples roaſted or boiled, 
preſerved cherries, plums, and other fruits of an acid 
nature. The bark and acids are alſo neceſſary in the 
Iymphatic or cryilalline /mall-pox, where the matter is 
thin, and not duly prepared. When the eruption ſub- 


tides ſuddenly, before the puſtles arrive at maturity, 


bliſtering plaſters muſt be immediately applied to the 
wrilts and ankles, and the patient's ſpirits ſupported with 
cordials. Bleeding has ſometimes a good elteEt for railing 
the puſtules ; and ſharp cataplaſms may be applied to the 
feet and hands, in order to draw the humour towards the 
extremities. | 
The molt dangerous period of the /mall-pox is the ſe— 
condary fever; when the pultules begin to blacken and 
turn on the face, The eflorts of nature to relieve the 
patient by looſe ſtools are to be promoted; and when 
ſymptoms of inflammation of the breaſt appear at che 
acceſs of this fever, bleeding is neceſſary : but if the 
patient be faintiſh, the puſtules become ſuddenly pale, 
and there be great coldneſs of the extremities, bliſtering 
plaſters muſt be applied, and he ſhould be ſupported with 
generous cordials, 
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The ſecondary fever, which is chieſſy, if not wh 1 
caſioned by the abſorption of the purulent Mag «Ara 
be always leflened, and often altogether » Might 
opening the puſtules when they begin to change 
yellow colour: and the operation may be om "7s 
long as there is any conſiderable appearance of e 5 
them. This operation, beſides other good efſects b. 4 
tendency to prevent the pitting. . 
Aſter the ſmall-pox are gone off, purging ſhould h 
means be neglected. For very young children, an 2 
fon of lenna and prunes, with a little thubarh, m * 
ſweetened with coarſe ſugar, and given in ſmall qua 
till it operates. A child of five or ſix years of age ma 
take eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb in powder 
night, and the ſame quantity of jalap in powder Gas 
morning; which may be worked off with freſh broth o. 
water gruel, and repeated three or four umes; at the 
interval of five or fix days between each doſe, For chil. 
dren more advanced, and adults, the doſe mult be in. 
creaſed in proportion to the age and conſlitution, 
When impoſthumes happen after the , they muſt 
be brought to ſuppuration by ripening poultices ; and af. 
ter they have broken, the patient muſt be purged: the 
Peruvian bark, and a milk diet will alſo be uſeful in this 
caſe. 

When a cough or ſymptoms of conſumption ſucceed the 
ſmall-pox, change ot air, a courſe of afſes milk, and gen- 
tle exerciſe wili be beneficial. Buchan. 

The method of inoculating the /[mall-pox, introduced 
into Europe about halt a century ago, has lately prevailed 
in a very conſiderable degree, eſpecially under the direc. 
tion ot Mr. Sutton and Baron Dimſdale; and thoſe who 
are concerned tor the preſervation of their ſpecics, can- 
not but wiſh that it were univerſal. For an account of 
the hillory and advantages of this practice, and anſwers 
to the objections urged againſt it, fee ISocur aTiON. 
Here it may be proper to give ſome account of the pro- 
ceſs itfelf. Ihe ſpring and autumn have been uſually 
reckoned the molt proper ſcaſons of the year ſur inocu— 
lation, becauſe they are the moſt temperate ; but if any 
caution is aeceſſary, that ſcaſon ſhould be preferred in 
which no inſlammatory or putrid diſcaſes prevail: per- 
ſons of every age are fit ſubjects of this operation ; but 
the moſt deſirable age is from three to fiv?. Conſtitu- 
tional diſcaſes furniſh no fuſlcient objection apainſt ino- 
culation, the habit of body having been often meliorated 
by it; however, acute or critica! difoiders ſhould be rc- 
moved before the operation is performed. The belt pre- 
vious preparation is to produce a healthy ſtate of body: 
it is ſeldom neceſſary to make any altcration in the diet 
of children, unleſs they are of a groſs habit; in which 
caſe, their diet ſhould be ſpare, and.of a light cooling 
nature; and their drink whey, butter-milk, and ſuch 
like. Two or three mild purges may alſo be adminiſtered. 
But the ſucceſs of inocu/ators docs not depend on the 
preparation of their patients, but on their mauagem cut of 
them while under the dilcaſc. 

There ſeems to be no difference in the effect, whether 
the matter for inoculation be taken from patients, u 
have reccived the diſorder in the natural or artiiicial was; 
or whether it be taken from a mild kind, or from the mere 
virulent ſort. The method commonly ufed of commu- 
nicating the inſeCtion is to make two or three fang 
inciſious in the arm, ſo ſuperficial as not to pierce quite 
through the ſkin, with a lancet wet with frefh matter 
taken from a ripe puſtule; though the lancet dj pe 11 te 
variolous matter will ſerve ſeveral days after or commuir 
nicating the infection: the wounds are then clole« vhs 
and left without any drefling. If freſh maticr be applicd 
long enough to the ſkin, there is no occalion for an 
wound at all. Let a bit of thread, about halt an gn 
long, wet with the matter, be immediately applied (9 U 
arm, between the ſhoulder and elbow, and covered Wi! 
a piece of the common ſticking plaſter, and kept oy 101 
Eight or ten days; and it will ſeldom fail to center 
cate the diſcaſe. In the evening aſter inoculatie HUE 
preſcribe as much calomel mixed with : ſixtcench J“ a 
of the emetic tartar as will gently move the belly, on 
in the morning its operation may be promoted with. 23 
much Glauber ſalts or other purging mediciue 95.00 
promote three or four evacuations : they adviſe alſo 
repetition of theſe every ſecond night and mou, ve 
the ſymptoms of eruption appear. Mercury, 19 00 
ſeems to be a ſpecific in the /mall-pox, anc may by be 
ſo frecly as to aſſect the gums and excite a gentle . 
When the inflammation at the puncture 1» 100 art 1 
doſe of calomel ſhould be increaſed, in order hot ws 
promote the inflammation there, and to acctus the ge 
neral eruption. 
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ect of the inſection is obſerved in a few hours aſter 
inoculation, by acute pains darting up the ſhoulder, 
when the puncture is made inthe arm, a ſhivering through 
the body. a red tumor on the arm, or a {mall riſing where 
the matter was applied: but, more uſually, nothing is 
ohſerved on the day of operation. On the ſecond day, 
of the punctute is viewed with a lens, an orange- coloured 
fin may be ſeen about its edges, which ſeem to contract : 
ſometimes the puncture inflames on the firſt or ſecond 
diy, and then vaniſhes without any farther effect; in 
which caſe, after a few days, the operation may be repeat- 
ed. On the fourth or fifth day a hardnels may be per- 
ceired where the puncture was made, an itching is felt 
were, and generally a flight inflammation 1s alſo obſerved. 
On the fixth day, there is generally a pain and ſtiffneſs 
ſelt in the axilla, which continues till the tenth or eleventh 
day. This is reckoned a favourable ſymptom. Pain in 
the head and limbs, with {tiffneſs under the arms, ate 
certain proofs that the intection hath taken place. On 
the ſeventh or eighth day the eruptive ſymptoms appear, 
ſuch as flight remitting pains in the head and back, ſtiff- 
neſs in the arm-pits, tranſient ſhiverings, alternate heats, 
Kc. which continue more or leſs till the eruption is com- 
Jleted ; the inflammation in the arm ſpreads, and little 
zuſtules are begun there, which increale in ſize as the 
diſeaſe advances» On the tenth or eleventh day an 

' efloreſcence ſurrounds the puncture, and ſometimes ex- 
tends half way round the arm: the larger this cffloret- 
cence is, the fewer, uſually, are the puſtules : when it 
accompanies the eruption, the fever and other uneaſy 
ſymptoms ſubſide, and rhe difficulty and danger are at an 
end. As ſoon as the cruptive ſymptoms are perceptible. 
it is adviſed to give a doſe of calomel with the emetic 
tartar, and a few hours after it a doſe of the Glauber 
ſalts. 

Among the favourable ſymptoms are, an orange-coloured 
ſtain about the edges of the puncture on the ſecond day; 
an itching there in two or three days; a kind of veſica- 

tion, without much mſlammation, on the third or fourth; 
days; a pain and ſtiſfnets in the axilla, the ſopner the 
better, but if ou the ſixth day, it is not unfavourable ; 
the large efloreſcence about the punctuie on the tenth or 
eleventh day, or ſooner ; a hardneſs which ſpreads from 
the punQure as from a centre, and to the touch forms 
ſtar-like points, aud when the part inflamed on the arm 
riſes, as it were, to an apex, with a little dry ſcab upon it. 
The leſs favourable ſymptoms are, x purplith, inſtead of 
a red coloured inflammation about the puncture, a narrow 
deep red circle furrounding the puncture, and when the 
incruſtation about it becomes depreſſed and concave in 

the middle. 

The conſtant care of inoculators is to keep their patients 
cool, and their bodies gently open, by which means the 
fever is kept low, and the eruption greatly leſſened. Ihe 
danger is ſeldom great when the pultules are few; and 

their number is generally in proportion to the fever which 

ſucceeds and attends the eruption. Hence the chief ſe- 

cret of inoculation conſiſls in regulating the eruptive fe- 

ver, which generally may be kept ſufficiently low by the 

methods already recommended. 

The regimen during the diſeaſe is in all reſpects the ſame 

as under the natural /ma//-pov. The patient muſt be kept 

cool, his diet ſhould be light, and his drink weak and di- 

luting. If any bad ſymproms appear, which is ſeldom 

the caſe, they mult be treated as in the natural /mal/-pox : 

nor is purging leſs neceſſary after the /-a!/-pox by inocu- 

lation than in the natural way, and ought by no means to 

be neglected. Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. 23. and No. 

_ therby's Med. Dict. art. Yee. 

Why the Small-Pox ſcarce ever viſit a perſon above once, is 
a famous problem; long canvaſſed, and with little ſuc- 
cels. Dr. Drake accounts for it very plauſibly from the 

Weration made in the {kin by that diſeaſe. For the di- 

tenſion che glands and pores of the {kin ſuffer therein, 

5 ſo great, that they ſcarce ever recover their tone again, 

ſo as to be able any more to arreſt the matter in its courſe 

outwards long enough, or in quantity enough, to create 

thole ulcerous puſtules which are the diagnoſtics of the di- 

leaſe, For though the ſame feveriſh diſpolition ſhould ariſo 

%gamimn the blood, yet, the paſſages through the ſkin be- 

ng more open, the matter will 'never be ſtopped, fo as 

o exhibit the appearance of the ſmal!-pav. 

Accordingly we find, that, in perſons ſeverely allied 

with this diſeaſe, the face (which is uſually the fulleit, 
rom the extraordinary obſtruction the matter meets with 
y the great conſtipation of the pores) ſeldom returns 

do ils former dimenſions; which enlargement he accounts 

or from the dilatation of the arcolæ of the glands and 

pores of the ſkin, not from any augmentation of the ſub- 
ance itſelf. | 

ate confirms this hypotheſis is, that nurſes, &c. who 

ad perſons ſick of the /mall-pox, are frequently a little 
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affected with it, and have, now and then, two or three 
eruptions : that they have no more, ſeems to follow ſrom 
the free courſe of the matter thiough the ſkin. With 
this, too, agrees that conſtant obiervation, that people 
of coarſe ſkins, in whom the pores are largeſt, are al- 
ways more favourably treated by this diſtemper than 
others; and that it conſtantly leaves fine ſkins coarſer than 
it found them. 
This ſolution would ſeem more probable, were it not 
that ſome have ſo very few of theſe eruptions, perhaps 
not above twenty or thirty; which cannot fairly be allow- 
ed ſo far to inlarge the pores of the whole ſkin, as to pre- 
vent any return. 
Others hold, that in a genuine eruption, the cauſe of the 
diſtemper is ſo far evacuated, as ſcarce to leave a poſſibi- 
lity of a return of it; and that, if part of the original 
caule did remain behind, it might, when the air ſavours 
it, or when, by other accidents, it is ſecreted from the 
blood, appear in the form of eruptions, and ſo prove to 
be the meaſles, chicken-pox, &C. 
It may, indeed, be objected, that the laſt mentioned often 
happen before the /mall-pox but, whatever be the cauſe 
of the /mall-pox, the ſeparating power mult be in ſuch a 
determined proportion, or it will fail to caute a regular 
ſmall-pox ; and io, acting proportionably, may produce 
any of the other diſtempers juſt mentioned. 
To this head we may refer a queſtton which has been 
agitated among phyſicians, viz. whether any danger would 
attend inoculation, ſuppoſing the patient to have had the 
diſeaſe before? This queſtion has generally. been anſwer— 
ed in the negative; but Dr. Buchan inclines to think it 
merits further confideration. Several caſes have occurred, 
he favs, in his practice, where the conſtitution ſeemed 
to ſuſſer by the variolous matter having been introduced 
into the blood without producing what could properly be 
called the ſ/mall-por, Thie, he adds, ought at leaſt to 
make practitioners careful not to communicate the poiſon 
unleſs where there is a proſpect of exciting the diſeate. 
Neither ought they to be too ſolicitous in ſuppreſſing the 
eruption, as that ſeems to be the only ſafe way in which 
the virus can be diſcharged after it has got into the blood. 
Pax, chicken, a cutaneous: diſcaſe, freouent in children, 
wherein the ſkin is covered with puſtulcs, like thoſe of 
the /mall-pax, as to higure and magnitude; and only di- 
ſimguithavie therefrom, in that thoſe of the /mall-pox 
appear with a redneſs and inflammation, and thoſe of 
the chichen-pox whiter, reſembling veſicuixz [1 of a fe- 
rous humour; which, in three days time, burſt, and 
dry away, without any danger, and-utually without any 
fever. 
The chicken-pex, and frvine-pox, ſeem to be the ſmall pox 
in a leis degree; though they ſometimes precede, and 
ſometimes ſucceed, the /i pox. The puſtules appcar 
to be of the ſame kind; only in the /2£:ne por they are 
much larger and in the chi , lomewhat leis than 
in the mall. pn. There commonly appear five or fix, 
ſometimes twenty or thirty on the face, and but very few 
on the |» dy. 
he patient is very little indiſpoſed, either before, at, or 
after their appe2rance; though the ſudden finking of them 
often cauſes ſome diſorder ; but it is preſently relieved by 
a little ſack and ſaflron, or a doſe of trœacle-water. 
Grown perſons ſeldom keep within doors for either; and, 
upon that account, the eruptions may continue the lon- 
ger, becauſe the cold air is ſuppoſed to hinder their ri- 
pening 3. io that it is ometimes three werks, or a month, 
betore they totally dilappear. 
Pox, Huch, a contagious.diſeaſe, contratted-by 2 poifon- 
ous humour, uſuaily in coition; and manifeſting itlelf 
in ulcers and pains. Sce VENERE AL Diſcaſc. 
The French call it mal de Naples, the Neapolitan diſcaſe, 
becauſe firſt obſerved among the ſoldiery at the ſiege of 
Naples, under Charles VIII. The Italians call it ma? 
Franceſe; and we the French difeaſe, becauſe firſt caught 
by the French. The ' Spaniards: call it {as as, or 
ſarda des Tudias, becauſe firit brought from the Welt 
Indies. 
POYNINGS? laz, a ſet of ſtatutes enacted in the 10 Hen. 
VII. one of which (cap. 4.) in order to reftrain the power 
as well of the deputy as the Irith parliament, provides, 
1. That beſorc any parliament be ſummoned or holden, 
the chief governor and counciy of Ircland ſhall certify 
to the king, under the great ſeal of Ireland, the conſide- 
rations and cauſes thercot, and the articles of the acts 
propoſed to be paſſed therein. 2. That aſtcr the king, in 
his council of England, shall have conſidered, approved, 
or altered the ſaid acts or any of them, and certified them 
back under the gicat ſeal of England, and fhail have given 
licence to ſummon and hold a parliament, ihen the fame 
{hall be ſummoned and held; and therein the ſaid acts fo 
certified, and no other, thall be propoſed, received, or 
rejected. But it was afterwards provided by 3 and 4 
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Ph. & M. cap. 4. that any new propoſitions might be 
certified to England in the uſual forms, even after the 
ſummons, and during the ſeſſion of parliament. By this 
means, however, there was notbing leit to the parlia- 
ment in Ireland, but a bare negative or power of reject- 
ing, not of propoſing or altering any law. But the 
uſage now is, that bills are often framed in either houle, 
under the denomination of“ heads for a bill or bills,” and 
in that ſhape they are offered to the conſideration of the 
lord lieuterant and privy council; who, upon ſuch par- 
liamentary intimation, or otherwiſe upon the application 
of private perſons, receive and tranſmit ſuch heads, or reject 
them, without any tranſmiſſion to England. And with 
regard to Poynings law in particular, it cannot be repeal- 
ed or ſuſpended, unleſs the bill for that purpoſe, before 
it be certified to England, be approved by both the houſes, 
Triſh ſtat. 11 Eliz. ſtat. 43. cap. 38. 

It was alſo enacted by another of Poynings laws (cap. 22). 
that all acts of parliament, before made in England, 
ſhould be of force within the realm of Ireland. But by 
the ſame rule that no laws made in England, between 
king John's time and Poynings' law, were then binding 
in Ireland, it follows that no acts of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, made ſince the 10 Hen, VII. do now bind the 
people of Ireland, unleſs ſpecially named or included 
under general words. 

Theſe laws took their name from fir Edward Poynings, 
who was lord deputy at the time when they were enacted ; 
before which time, the original method of paſling ſtatutes 
in Ireland was nearly the ſame as in England, the chief 
governor holding parliaments at his pleaſure, which 
enacted ſuch laws as they thought proper. 

With reſpect to the dependent ſtate of Ireland, it was 
declared by 6 Geo. I. cap. 5. that the kingdom of Irc- 
land ought to be ſubordinate to and dependent upon the 
imperial crown of Great Britain, as being inſeparably 
united to it; and that the king's majeſty, with the con- 


ſent of the lords and commons of Great Britain in parlia- | 


ment, hath power tomakelawstobind the people of Ireland. 
But this act was repealed in 1782; and, therefore, what 
kind of dependence Ireland will be expected, or will be 
content, to acknowledge for the future, is now (1783) a 
queſtion /ub judices 


POZZOLANA, a greyiſh kind of earth, uſed in Italy for 


building under water. 
The beit is found about Pozzuoli, Baiz, and Cumæ, in 
the kingdom of Naples; from the firſt of which places 
it takes its name. 
The ſubſtance itſelf is a pale greyiſh powder, compoſed 
of particles ſo extremely minute, as to eſcape the di- 
ſtinction even of the belt glaſſes, and appear, when view- 
ed by the microſcope, only a looſe, very fine, irregular 
powder. It has among it a few ſmall ſpangles of talc, 
and being ſhook up in a vial of water, leaves a whitiſh 
muddinefs in it, which is very long in ſubſiding. If 
wetted with ſalt-water, it immediately dries into a firm 
ſolid maſs, like a ſtone. It does the ſame alſo in common 
water ; but the maſs is leſs firm. | 

hne ancients were well acquainted with this ſubſtance 
and its properties. It is ſaid, indeed, that on running 
down into the water, it becomes a hard ſtone, while it 
remains under it; but this is probably a miſtake, ariſing 


from this, that the powder was continually running down | 


the hills into the ſea, and lodging on their fides in large 
quantities in many places; when theſe maſſes became 
wet with their waves, in ſtorms or high tides, and after- 
wards deſerted by them, they naturally hardened into ſo 
many maſſes of a ſort of ſtone : and theſe were probably 
what authors have ſeen and deſcribed, for they never, 
probably, ſearched for theſe maſſes under water. The 
principal uſe of this powder among the ancients was in 
mixing with their cements for buildings ſunk into the ſea. 
It is at preſent well known in France and Italy, as an 
ingredient in that ſort of plaſter they call p2zzo/anc. 
The remarkable quality of its coaleſcing on its being 
mixed with water, is probably owing to its having in 
its compolition a quantity of a certain earth known in 
almoſt all ages and countries for coaleſcing into a kind of 
plaſter without previous burning. The ancients knew 
this earth by the name of gypſum tymphaicum; and we, 
by that of calx nativa. It is very common on the ſides of 
hills in many parts of Italy. 

Pozzolana, mixed with lime, makes the beſt mortar in 
the world. It hardens and petrifies in water : builders 
aſſure us, that it penetrates black flints, and whitens 
them. It is of particular fervice in making moles, and 
other buildings, in maritime places. Agricola takes 
it to be of an aluminous and ſulphureous nature. 
See Vitruvius, Pliny, de Lorme, &c. who ſet a great va- 
lue on it. | 


PRACTICAL arithmetic, geometr y, mathematics, mufic, phi- 


loſephy. See the ſubſtantives. 


PRACTICE, in 4rithmetic, Practica Talica 
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uſages, certain compendious ways of working Fehr. 
rule, 


roportion, or golden rule; cfpeci 
ern is 1, or N e es the rt 
They were thus called from their expedi:! ts 
and buſineſs : and becauſe firſt base os, 
chants and negotiants of Italy, e 
The moſt uſeful of theſe pragices are as follow : 
the uſe of the rule of three is to find a fourth n+. 
to three given numbers, divide the firſt an 
the firſt and third, by ſome common number 
be done exactly), and work with the quotie 
ſtead : as in the following example: 
Price of 3 lb. is 9 ſhil. What is the price of - lb? 
1 * 


— 


Price of 14 lb. is 26 ſhil. What is the . 7 


7) 3-2} = I 
facit 13 ſhil, 
2. If the firſt term be 1, and the ſecond an aliquot part 
of a pound, ſhilling, or penny, divide the third * 
aliquot 7 the quotient is the anſwer. : 
Note, To find the aliquot part, thoſe who cannot do it 
otherwiſe, may ſee the table of aliquot parts of a pound 
under the article AL1QvorT. e 
E. gr. If one ell coſt 10 ſhill. What coſt 955 ells? 
acit J. 478: 
3. If the firſt or third number be 1, i bio 
ceeding large, and the middle term a compound, ie 
conliſtinz of ſeveral denominations, it may be wrought 
without reduction, thus: 8 
Price of 1 lb. is 35. 84. 39. What is the price of 51h; 
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facit 18s. 7d. 34. 
For 4 farthings making a penny, 5 times 2 farthing; 
make 3d. 39. and 12 pence making 1 ſhilling, five time; 
eight pence make 3s. 4d. which, with 24. from the 
place of farthings, makes 3s. 74. Laſtly, five times 3 
ſhillings make 15 ſhillings ; and with the 3 ſhillings from 
the place of pence, 185. The price required, chereſote, 
is 185. 7d. 3. 
4. If the middle term be not an aliquot, but an aliquant 
part, reſolve the aliquant part into its aliquot parts, di- 
vide the middle term by the ſeveral aliquots; the ſum of 
the quotients is the anſwer, To find the aliquot parts 
contained in an aliquant, ſee the table of aliquant parts 
of a pound, under the article ALIQUANT. 
For an inſtance of this rule ? 
If 1 ell coſt 's ſhill. What coſt 124 clls ? 
Z 2) 62 
; z1 


1. Since 
Proportional 
d ſecond, or 
(if that can 
nts in their 


facit. 931. 
5. If the firſt or ſecond term be 1, and in the former 
caſe, the ſecond or third, in the latter the firſt, be re- 
ſolvible into factors, the whole operation may be per- 
formed in the mind, without writing down any figures 
as in the following example : 


Price of 1 lb. is 24 ſhil. What is the price of 201b? 


4 4 
6 —_ 
80 
6 


ſacit 4808. —24. 
6. Where one of the given numbers is 1, we have ſever! 
compendious uſages, to ſave multiplication and diviſion. 
E. gr. If 9 Ib. coſt 20 ſhil. What does 1 lb. coſt? 
It is obvious the ſum required is had by adding to the 
tenth part of 20s. viz. 25s. the ninth part of the tenth; 
viz. 24. 4, and 3 of a penny; the anſwer, therefore, is 
25. 23d. and 4. 
Again, If 5 1b. coſt 64 ſhil. What coſts 1 lb? 
Since 5 is half of 10, the double of the tenth part of 
the given price; viz. 12s. 94d. and 34. is the ſum re-; 
quired. 
Again, If 11b. coſt 184. What will 19 1b. colt? _ 
Since 19==20— 1, from the given price doubled, and 1n- 
creaſed y a cipher, viz. 360; ſubtract the ſimple 18 
the remainder is 342d. = 283. Gd. the ſum required. 
7. If two terms of the ſame denomination differ by 2! 
unit, we have a-peculiar;kind of compend ; which = 
be clear from the following examples: e. gr. If 5 bb. co 
30s. What will 4 lb. coll? Since the price of 4lb. 15 
one fiſth part ſhort of that of 5 Ib. divide the given * 
30, by 5; the quotient 6 being ſubtracted from the li 
vidend, the remainder, viz. 24s. is the ſum required. 
Again, If 8 Ib. coſt 24. What coſt 9 lb? a 
Since the price of 9 lb. exceeds that of eight by bore 
eighth part, divide the given price 24, by 8, and 3 


quotient 3 to the dividend : the ſum 27 is the ” Gomes 
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g, Sometimes one may uſe ſeveral of theſe compends, or 
rafticess in the ſame queſtion. E. gr. If 1001b. coſt 
* 44. What colts 50 lb. 


305. 44: facit 155. 2d. 


Again, 60 lb. colt 4s. What coſt 2520? 
6 


42 

24 6 

7 7 
1687. 


PRACTORES, Ilzarloges, among the Athenians, officers 
appointed to receive the money due to the city from fines 
laid upon criminals. ; : 1 2 

RAE, a Latin prepoſition, literally ſignifying before; it is 

uſed in compolition with ſcveral words in our language. 
to denote the relation of priority. 
Of late, our writers, in Latin words angliciſed, for pre, 
uſually write pre; reſtraining the Latin orthography to 
words that arc ſtill Latin, or uſed as ſuch. Hence, for 
ſach words beginning with pr, as are not found here, 
ſee PRE. 

PRABIUM, a name uſed by medical authors to expreſs a 
doſe of any thing, or the quantity of a medicine to be 
exhibited at one time. 

PRACLA, among the Romans, the ſame with preclami- 
tatorcs, which fee, 

PRACIPE, in Law. See PrEciyr. 

Pana ci in capite, a writ iſſuing out of the chancery, for 

4 tenant holding of the king in capite; viz. iu chief, a- 

of his crowns 

PRACLAMI A CORES, among the Romans, officers that 

went along the ſtrerts of Rome before the flamen dials, 

to oblige all people to give over their work on public holy. 
days; for it the famen ſaw any one at work, the ſervic 
of the gods could not be pet formed. 

PRACLAVIUM, among the Romans, was uſed to ſignify 

the PRETEXT A. 

PRACO, among the Romans, the public crier, an office; 

whoſe buſineſs it was in the allemblies of the people te 

call the clalles and centurics according to their order, 
and to order 1:10 to be kept in che temples during the 
time of ſacrificing. 

The aſſiſtance of the preco or public crier, was vſied on 

many other occaſions, as at public ſales or auctions, ſu- 

nerals, games, in courts of juſtice, to publiſh things loſt, 

&c. Ser. CERXX. 

PRACOCI 4 mala, in B:tany, See APRICOT. 

PRA CONISSUS, in Natural Hijlory, the name given by 
Ludovicus Dulcis, and other writers of his time, to a 
gem famous for its imaginary virtues : it is deſeribed to 

have been of the nature of the ſapphire, but ſomewhat 
approaching to the colour of the clualcedony : this ſeems 
to make it the leucoſapphirus of other authors. 

PRAVECTURUZE, among the Romans. See PREFEC- 

TURES, 

PRAFERICULUM, among the Romans, a vaſe with a 

large prominent mouth ulted in the ſacrifices of Ops 

PRA.FICA, among the Romans, were mourning women 

hired to attend tuneral tolemnitics; where they praiſed 

the diſeaſed, made a lamentation, beat their breaſts, and 
diitorted their faces, to excitc others to mourn. 

PRAFINE, or pr amer fine, in Law, that fine which upon 

ſuing out the writ of covenant on levying fines of lands, is 

paid belore the time is paſſed, This is a noble for every 
five marks ot land ſued ſor, i. e. one tenth of the annual 
value. Hee Pos ne. 

PRAFULNIUM, a word uſed by chemical writers to ex- 

prefs the anterior part of a furnace, by which the coals, 

or [net are put in, and the aſhes taken out. 

PRATMORSUM folium, among Betani/is. See LEar. 

URAUNGTION is uſed by Lord Bacon for breaking of an 

endleis arch, which he obſerves to be one of the prin- 

cipal parts of the art of memory. For when one endea- 
vours to call any thing to mind, without ſome previous 
notion or perception of what is ſought for, the mind 
exerts itſelf and ſtrives in an endleſs manner: but it it 
hath auy ſhore notion before hand, the infinity of the 
ſearch is preſently cut oft, and the mind hunts nearer 
home, as in an incloſure. Thus verſe is cafier remem- 

bered than proſe ; becauſe if we ſtick at any word in a 

verſe, we have a previous nation that it is fuch a word as 
mull ſtand in a verſe. Hence alſo, order is a manifeſt 

help to memory; for here is a previews n that the 
thing ſought Go muſt be agreeable to order. Bacon's 

Works Abr. vol. i. p. 136. and vol. ii. p. 473- See 
KENOT1ON, and Common NoTIONS. 

PRAPOSITUS ſacri cubiculi, among the Romans, an ofh- 

cer who was to take care of the emperor's bed-chamber, 

His office was the ſame with that of our lord chamber- 
Vol. III. No 281. 
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lain, and he had the privilege of marching next to the 
captain of the horſe-guards. "EE 

PRAESALTOR, among ihe Romans, an appellation given 
to the chief director of the $AL1r. 

PRAESEPIA, a word uſed by authors to expreſs the ſockets 
of the teeth. 0 

PRESICIA, in Antiquity, thoſe parts of the intrails of ſa- 

« Crifices which were cut off, and offered to the gods. 

PRAySUL, among the Romans, the name of the chief of 
the /a/z or prieſts of Mars. He was ſo called a pre/ili- 
liendo ; i. e. dancing at the head of thesar 11. 

PRAGMATIC nie, in the Civil Law, is defined, by 
Hottoman, a reſcript, or anſwer of the ſovereign ; deli- 
vercd, by advice of his council, to fome college, order, 

or body of people, upon their conſulting him in ſome caſe 
of their community. 
The word is formed from the Greek wgayun, nexctinm, 
buſineſs. It is ſometimes alſo called abſoluicly, provmas- 
lc, To paludlunge 
The like anſwer given to any particular perſon, is called 
ſimply rc/cript, reſcriptum. 
The term pragmatic ſantticn is chiefly uſed, among the 
modern writers, for that famous ordonnance of Charles 
VII. of France, drawn up at Bourges, with the conſent 
of the moſt eminent prelates and grandees of the nation 
aſſembled at that place, and publithed in 1438, contain- 
ing a regulation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, conformable 
to the canons of the council of Baſil; and fince uſed by 
the Gallican church, as a barrier againſt the enterprizcs 
and encroachments of the court of Rome. 
The ſcope of the pragmatic ſundlion, which conſiſted of 
twenty-three articles, was to regulate the ſorm of elections 
made by the clergy, to reſtore to every church its privi- 
lege of chuſing its biſhop, and to every monaſtery that of 
electing its abbot or crier ; to declare the collations to be- 
long to ordinaries, the prevention alone reſerved to eſta- 
bliſh prebends; to atlign a chird of the benefices to gra- 
duates; and to abolith refervations, annates, and other 
like grievances. 
The pragmatic of St Lewis in 1268, conſiſting of ſix 
articles, was ſimilar to this in its chief deſign. The edict 
of Bourges, in 1438, was drawn up in concert with the 
fathers of the council of Baſil, and the articles it con- 
tains were taken from the decrees of that council; though 
they were admitted by the Gallican church with certain 
modifications, which the nature of the times and the 
manners of the nation rendered expedient. Sce this edict 
publiſhed at large in Hard. Concil. tom. vii. p. 1949. 
Pope Pius II. obtained an abrogation of this ſanction 
from Louis XI. on which occaſion the couit of Rome, 
tranſported with joy, dragged the prarmatic through the 
ſtreets, whipping it all the way, as Xerxes ancicntly did 
the Hellefpont : and the king obtained for himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors the ticle of Mo Chriſtian. 
But the parliament oppoſed this abrogation with a great 
deal of vigour, and retufed its conſent to the laſt. Lewis 
allo perceiving that he had been delued into this meaſure 
by the treacherous inFnuations of Geoftry, bitnop of Ar= 
ras, whom the pope had bribed with a cardinal's cap, 
and large promiſes of a more lucrative kind, took no fort 
of pains to have it executed, but publithed, on the con- 
trary, new edicts againſt the pecuniiry pretenhons and 
extortions of the court of Rome. So that, in ſpite of all 
the efforts of Rome, the ni {ti}! held in force, till 
the CONCORDAT held between pope Leo. X. and Francis 
I. in 1517, when the pragmatic /anttion was abohthed, aud 
the king was inveſted with the privilege of nominating 
to biſhopricks and vacant henefices. 
'The parliament of Paris again oppoſed the innovation, 
and refuſed to contirm the concordat; and was not 
brought to give its conſent at laſt, till after repeated 
orders of the king; together with a ſecret reſolution taken, 
always to judge contormably to the tenor of the pragmatic 
ſandtiou. 

PRAGMATICAL, PRAGMATIcus, a term ſometimes 

uſed in the ſame ſenſe as practical, mechanical, or ho- 
blematical. 
Stevinus, in his Hydroſtatical Elements, calls certain of 
his mechanical or practical experiments. which he un- 
dertakes to inſtruct his 1cader how to make, by the name 
of pragmatical examples: and, in the like ſenſe, is the 
word ſometimes uſed by other naturaliſts 

PRAM, or Prams, a fort of lighter uſed in Holland and 
the ports of the Baltic (ca, to carry the cargo of a mer- 
chant ſhip along fide, in order to lade her, or to bring it 
aſhore. 

PRAMNION, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of one of the 

| ſemipellucid gems, fo diſtinct trom all the others as to 
make properly a peculiar genus of foſſils, Tr is called 
by many of the ancients morio or merten, and by our la— 

pidaries the b/ack agate. 
It is a ſtone of a very great concealed beauty. Our lapi- 
12 Q.. daricsy 


daries, who know it by the name of the Vac agate, are formed, in conſequence of a voyage to Barba 
very indeterminate in the application of that name, call- [PRATIQUE is particularly uſed for a licen 
ing not only this, but every black ſtone capable of a] granted to the maſter of a ſhip in the ports of Italy, u 

god poliſh by the ſame name, and never looking for its] a bill of health; that is, a certificate (hat 62 tm 
yreat character, its hidden colour. It is found in the | whence he came is not annoyed with any infe&tious diebe 
thape of our common flints and pebbles, but ſeldom | PR AXEANS, a ſect of heretics, fo called from their nk 
larger than an egg; it appears, on a flight inſpection to] Praxeas, or 
be of a fine deep black, but held up againſt the ſun, or | This herefiarch was of Aſia, and lived in the ſecond ce 

the light of a candle, it diſcovers itſelf to be of a fine | tury, He was at firſt a diſciple of Montanus, but quite 
firong red, without the leaſt admixture of any other | him, and ſoon after ſet up a ſect of his own ; teachin, 
colour. It is moſt frequently of a purpliſh tinge, like | that there was no plurality of perſons in the Godhead”? 
the amethyſt. but is at times ſound of all the degrees | and that it was the Father himſelf that ſuffered on the 
of red, from the pale ſlower colour of the hyacinth to] croſs. Which ſentiment was afterwards ado = 


ry or Turkey, 


ce to traffick, 


the deep red of the carbuncle. It is of great hardnels, 
and capable of an elegant poliſh. 

It is produced only in the Eaſt Indies; and we ſometimes * 
have it thence among other ſtones, but it is not much 
regarded with us. The Romans were fond of it for en- 
graving on, as we find by Pliny, and by a much more 
undeniable proof, many of the valuable antiques being 
cut on it. 

PRAMNOS, a name given by the ancients to a fort of au- 
ſtere wine, which looked of a black colour till held up 
againſt the light, and then appeared of a deep purple : 
it is recommended by Hippocrates in hæmorrbages. 

PRASINUM viride, a word uſed by the ancients for 
verdigtriſe. 

PRASION. The ancient Greek writers have expreſſed 
three v-ry different plants by this name. 

"The moſt common ſignification of the word is the com- 
mon -411ui mm or horehound. It is in many places uſed 
alto o nignify the leek, and often for that fort of mar- 
joram which we call er:ganum onitis, ot pot-marjoram. 
Pliny deſcribes this plant, and fays that it was called 
enitis and praſtus, and had the appearance of hyſſop. 
Heſychius tells us, that the ſea-weeds of the fucus and 
alga kinds, the ſea-oaks, and ſea-wraeks, are called by 
ſome of the Greek writers pra/ſra; and Theophraſtus in 
one part of his works feems to have given this name to 
thoſe ſubilances. 

The ancients having uſed the word praſſen in this ſenſc, 


beautiful than moſt of the other gems : it is found of va- 
Vous ſizes, and not unfrequently conſiderably large: it 
is ſeldom met with ſmaller than a pea ; from that to the 
ſizc of © hortke bean is its more uſual ſtandard, from this 
to the ze of a nutmeg it is more rarely ſound ; and the 
larger ſpecimens are coarſer and lefs frequent than theſe. 
It is of various figures, but is never found in a columnar 
or Cryllul-lixe form 3; this is declaring againſt the ſenſe of 
our dealers in pems, indeed, who frequently buy and fell 
columns of the ihape of ſprig cryſtal, under the name of 
the /marazdopraſus; but theſe are all truly no other than 
cryſtals tinged to a coarſe and dead green, and without 
any mixture of yellow ; ſo that they are more properly 
plerrdeſmarard:, or baitard emeralds, than any thing of the 
Pralnus and, 
PKAtIQUE, or PrRaTic, in Commerce, a negociation, 01 
communication of commerce, which a merchant-reſlei 
obtains in the ports it arrives in, and the countries it 
diſcovers. 
The word is French, and ſignifies, literally, practice. 


Hence, to obtain pratiqu-, is to obtain a liberty to fre 


quent a port, to go alhore, to buy and ſell, &c. 


7 2 2 | 
In the European ports of the Mediterranean fea, it im— 


ples a free commercial intercourſe with the inhabitants 
of whe country, after a limited quarantine has been per— 


| explains a paſſage in Galen which cannot otherwiſe be The word is derived from the Hebrew paraſch, expoſult, 
well undeiſtood, that is, where he calls the cmpetrum ma- be expounded, 
l rinum, praſioides, like the pra/ron. a Anciently, none but biſhops were allowed to preach; now, 
| Dioſcorides had called it 7rcoides, like the ſea-fucus, and | not only prieſts, but deacons, are qualified. 
| he was very well underitood ; but Galen coming after | Biſhop Wilkins has delivered the art of preaching, in a 
him, and exprelling his ſenſe by the word prajicides, | treatile called Eccleſiaſtes, or the Preacher. 
which was ſuppoſed to ſignify reſembling lecks or hore-| The religious of the order of St. Dominic aſſume the 
hound, or origanum, his readers were perplexed to find quality of preeching-brethers,friers-predicant, or predicants. 
out what alliance the epithet he had choſen to uſe could | PREADAMITE, preadamita, a denomination given to the 
| have, either to the plant, or to the epithet of Dioſcorides; inhabitants of the earth; conceived, by ſome people, to 
but, when it is found that pra/ior ſignifies the ſame as | have lived before Adam. | 
| cus, the whole is very intelligible, Iſaac de la Pereyra, in 1655 publiſhed a book to evince 
| PRASIS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs what they | the reality of Preadamites; by which he gained a conſi- 
g call green chalk, an earth uſed by the painters, and] derable number of proſelytes to the opinion: but the an- 
| known among us by the name of terre verte. iwer of Demarets, profeſſor of theology at Groningen, 
| PRASIU M, in Bztany. Sce Shrubby Hedge NETTIE. publiſhed the year following, put a ſtop to its progres 3 
| PRASIUS, in Natural e, the name of a gem much | though Pereyra made a reply. 
approaching to the nature of the emerald, but of a coarſer] His ſyſtem was this: the Jews he calls Adamites, and ſup- 
| vreen, and wanting its hardneſs, and having in its green] poſes them to have iſſued from Adam; and gives the title 
a cail of yellow. Preadamites to the Gentiles, whom he ſuppoſes to have 
It is the Kone which the ancients called praſites; and when | been a long time before Adam. 
of a greater than ordinary admixture of yellow, the] But this being expreſly contrary to the firſt words of Ge- 
chrvſopraſits, and of which the gem diſtinguiſhed by later | neſis, Pereyra had recourſe to the fabulous antiquities of 
| authors under the name of /maragdoprojucs, is only one of | the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and to ſome of the idle 
| the varieties. rabbins; who imagined there had been another world be- 
| The pra, even in its moſt perſeCt ſtate, is much leſs | fore that deſcribed by Moſes. 


MoxARCHICI, SABELLIANS, and PaTRripa 
PRAYER, in Theology, a petition put up to God 


PRAYER, common. See Common Prayer. 
PRAYER. of forty hours, Sce HouRs, 
PREACHING, in Thez/2gy, the declaration, or promulga- 


PREAMBLE, in Law, the beginning of an act of parlia- 


PREAUDIENCE, in Laz. 


| 


pted by the 
SSLANS, 


* eithe 
for the obtaining ſome future favour, or the returning of 


thanks for a paſt one. 

Divines diſtinguiſh three kinds of prayer: 

Vocal, which is clothed in words and ſounds to be uttered 

with the mouth. 

Mental, which is only formed or conceived, in the mind 

15 not delivered in words. , 
:raculatory, which is a ſhort, ſudden fi i 

ſtudy, order, or method. : * vithou 

Myttic divines, again, diſtinguiſh prayer, into active and 

PASSIVE. 

Among us, prayer is moſt ſrequently conſidered under 
the diviſions of preconceived and extemporaty. 

Under the firſt come all fet forms, whether public or 

private, by which the mind is directed in the order, man- 
ner, expreſhon, &c. of its petitions. 

The ſecond is that where the mind is left to itſelf, its own 
conduct, both as to matter, manner, words, Sc. 
The Romanitts zIſo prefer prayers to ſaints ; the Virgin 
the angel Gabriel, &c, Sce SAINT, Orrick, Ave 
Mary, &c. 


tion, of the word of God, in public, by a perſon autho- 
rized, and in a place appointed for the purpoſe. 


He was apprehended by the inquiſitors in Flanders, and 
very roughly uſed, though in the ſervice of the Dauphin. 
But he appealed ſrom their ſentence to Rome, whither 
he went in the time of Alexander WII. and where he 
printed a retractation of his book of Preadamitcs. 


ment, &c. ſerving, as it were, for a key to open the in- 
tent of the makers of the act, and the miſchieſs intended 
to be prevented or remedied thereby. 
Sce PRECEDFENCE. 
PREBEND, prevenda, the portion which a prebendary re- 
ceives for his maintenance out of the eſtate of a catiit- 
dral, or collegiate church. : 
The term prebend is uſually confounded with cane, 
or canonica z yet there is a real difference. A prebend 18 
properly a right which an ecclehiaflic has in a cathedral, 
or collegiate church, where he ofhciates, to recetve cory 
tain eccleſiaſtical revenues, and to enjoy certain ques, ci 
ther in money, or in kind (fo called @ prebendo, q. d. 
afforded or allamed him; not d prabends auxiltrem of cot 
ſilium epiſcepo) ; whereas canonica is a mere title, or ſpi- 
ritual quality, which a perſon enjoys independent of any 
prieſtation, or any temporal revenue ; ſo that the prevent 
may ſubſiſt without the canonicate; but the canonicate 18 
inſeparable from the prebend. * 
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it ig not to the prebend that the right of ſuffrage, and 
pee ſpiritual rights are annexed,- but to the canonicate ; 
te 


1 when the prebend is joined to the canonicate, it be- 
coi ſpiritual by virtue of the canonicate to which it is 
co 


i l. : . . 
23 the pope created canons with a right of having 


- the choir, a deliberative voice in the chapter, and 

Jace in ne 
cnectation of the firſt prebend that ſhould become va- 

ads but this was prohibited by the council of Trent: 
. ope {till confers the canonicate without any re- 
9 6 96. he would confer a dignity in a church, for 
3 obtaining whereof it is required the candidate be a 
Au they call a canonicate ad Hedtum, and ſometimes a 
5 dente ſum, which is no more than an empty title, con- 
ferred purely to qualify a man for a dignjty reſtrained to 
the capacity of canon. : 
jn ſome churches there are double prebends, and in others 
n j-prebend 5. : . 
Originally the prebend was only a livery, or portion of 
things neceſſary to life, given daily; at preſent the rents 
and profits of the church are divided into fixed portions, 
called prebends, which are enjoyed independently. Ol 
common right the biſhop 1s parron of all the prebends, 
becauſe the poſſeſſions were derived from him. Some 
ends are donative. At Weſtminſter, the king collates 
by patent, and by virtue thereof the prebendary takes 
olleſlon without inſtitution or induction; and the king 
at this day is patron of moſt of the great prebends. 

In France it is one of the honorary rights of the king, 

on his joyful acceſſhon to the crown, to nominate to the 

firſt prebends vacant by death in the cathedral and colle- 
iate churches. 

bonds are either /mple, or with dignity. The latter 
are ſuch as, beſide their prebends, have ſome juriſdiction 
annexed to them. 

No perſon may hold more than one prebend in the ſame 
church; and if a prebendary accepteth of a deanry, his 
grebend is void by ceſſion, the acceptance of a deanry be- 
ing underſtood to be in the 'ame church. So if he is 
made a biſhop, the king preſents to his prebend. 

Neither prebendaries nor canons appear to have any cure 
of fouls; and therefore a prebend and a parochial bene- 
fice are not incompatible; nor is he who takes a title to 
2 prebend thereby obliged, by 13 Eliz. cap. 12. to ſub- 
ſcribe or r-a4 the thirty- nine articles, 

RtsEN D. theslogrcal, or dibinity, is a prebend appropriated 
to a doCtor in divinity, in each cathedral and collegiate 
church throughout France, for preaching on Sundays, 
and making a public lecture thrice a week. 

Regt vo, preceptorial, is that prebend whoſe revenues are 
deſtined for the 1upport of a preceptor or malter, who is 
obliged to inſtruct the youth of che place gratis. 

The canonicate is not here neceſſary to the prebend. 
Panorm, obſerves, that in the cathedral church of Char- 
tres there ate prebends appropriated to laymen, and for 
the ſubſiſtence of ſome perſons of biith and diſtinction. 

EBENDARY, præbendurius, an ecclefiaſtic who enjoys 
aPREBEND, 

Prebendaries and canons of cathedral and collegiate 
churches have this in common, that they have each a 
portion of the revenues of the church for their ſubſiſt- 
ence; the one under the title of prebenda, prebend ; the 
diter under the title of can, or canonicatez and have 
each places and voices in the chapter; but they differ in 
ths, that the former receives his portion or prebend in 
cnfderation of his officiating and ferving in the church; 

ut the latter without any ſuch conſideration, merely by 

is deing received into the cathedral or college, per a/- 

enatum ſiallum in choro, & locum in capitulos 

rebendaries and canons are bound to preach in their 
turns, or provide proper ſubſtitutes. By 28 Hen. VIII. 

cap. 11. the profits of a prebend, during the vacation, 

ſtall go to the ſucceſſor, towards the payment of his 
wlt-fruits, 

en PREBENDARY of Hereford, called alſo prebendarius 
abi, is one of the twenty-eight minor prebendarics, 
Wo has, ex officio, the ſirſt canon's place that 1alis. 

*Was anciently confeſſor of the billiop and cathedral, 
ad bad the altarages; on which account he was called 
tte golden prebendaz y. 

RECARL 


N Rd | g 
orks, which the tenants of certain manors are bound 


10 give their lords in harveſt-time. 

_ in ſome places are cortuptly called bind-days, for 
} 33 trom the Saxon biddan, to pray. : 

lle 8 was a gicat or general reaping-day. 

1 of the manor of Harrow, in Middleſex, had, 21 
"ay 3 cuſtom, that by ſummons of his bailiit on a 
Would 3 then cailed magua precar'a, the ten nts 
"ng one hundred nincty-nine days work for him 

/ Knant that had a chimney ſending a man. 


„or PktCEs, in our Axcient Law- Books, days- | 


PRE 


| PRECARIOUS, in Commerce, an appellation given to a 


kind of trade carried on between two nations at war, by 
the intertention of a third at peace with them both. 
Thus the Engliſh hold a precarious commerce with the 
Spaniards by means of the Portugueſe z when the two 
former nations being at war, the third lends its veſlels, 
its colours, and name, to continue their trade. 

PRECARIous, in Juriſprudence, is applied to a fund or 
ſtock, of which a perſon has not the full propriety, 
whereof he cannot diſpoſe abſolutely, and which is molt 
of it borrowed. 

PRECATORES, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, 
who, under the pretence of praying always, reſuſed to 
work, 

PRECE partium, in Law, the continuance of a ſuit by 
conſent of both parties, 

PRECEDENCE, Pxecepevcy, or PR EDEN, a place 
of honour which a perſon is entitled to in companies z 

either fitting, or walking. 
With regard to the order of precedency, it may be ob- 
ſerved in general, that perſons of every degree of ho- 
nour or dignity take place according to the ſeniority of 
their creation, and not of years, unleſs they are de- 
ſcended of the blood-royal; in which caſe they have 
place of all others of the ſame degree. 

Precedency is either of courteſy, or de jure, of right. 

The former is that which is due to age, to eſtate, &c. 

which is regulated by cuflom and civility. 

The latter 1s ſettled by authority, and where broken in 

upon, gives an action at law. 

Here we may obſerve, that the younger ſons of the pre- 

ceding rank take place from the eldeſt fon of the next 

mediate ; viz. the younger fons of dukes from the eldeſt 
ſons of earls; the vourger ſons of ear!s from the eldeit 
ſons of barons. The wizole chain of precedency is founded 
upon this gradation, and thus ettled by act. of parliament. 
31 Hen. VIII. cap. 11. A. D. 1539. By ſubſequent al- 
terations, all the ſons of viſcounts and barons are al- 
lowed to precede baronets ; and the cldeit ſons and 
daughters of baronets have place given them before the 
eldeſt ſons and daughters cf any knights, of what degree 
or order ſoever, though ſuperior to that of a baronet; 
theſe being but temporary dignities, whereas that of ba- 
ronets is hereditary ; and the younger ſons of baronets 
are to have place next after the eldeſt ſons of knights. 

There are alſo ſome great officers of ſtate, who take 

paces although they are not noblemen, above the nobi- 

ity of higher degree; and there are ſome perſons, who, 
on account of their dignities in the church, degrecs in 
the univerſities, and inns of court, officers in the flate or 
army, although they are neither knights nor gentlemen 
born, that nevertheleſs take place among them. Thus, 
all colonels and field-officers, who are honourable, as 
alſo the maſter of the ordnance, quar:er-maiter general, 
doctors of divinity, law, phyſic, and mufic, deans, chan— 
cellors, prebendaries, heads of colleges in unixerſities, 
and ſerjeants at law, are, by courteſy, allowed place be- 
fore ordinary eſquires. And all bachelors of divinity, 
law, phylic, and muſic; maſters of arts; barriſters in 
the inns of courts ; lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, 
and other commiſſioned military oflicers; and various 
patent ethcers in the king's houſhold, may equal, if not 
precede, any gentleman that has none of thete qualifica— 
tions. In towns corporate, the inhabitants cf cities are 
preferred to thoſe of boroughs, and thole who have borne 
magiitracy to all others. It has been alto determined in 
the earl marſhal's court of honour, that all who have 
been lord mayors of London, tall every where take 
place of all knights bachelors, becauſe they have been 
the king's licutenants. 

The point of precedency is thus ordered by the heralds : 

after the king and prince of Wales, the princes of the 

blood, viz. the fons, grandſons, brothers, uncles, and 
nephews of the king, take place; then the great othcers 
of the church and crown, viz. the archbithop of Can— 
terbury z then the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the 
great ical; next, the archbiihop of York; the lord high 
treaſurer ; the lord preſident of the privy-council ; the 
lord privy-ſcal; next, dukes; then marquites, dukes 
cldeſt ſons, earls, marquiles cldeſt ſons, dukes younger 
ſons, viſcounts, earls eldeſt ſons, marquiſes younger lons, 
biſhops, barons, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, vil- 
counts eldeſt ſons, earls younger ſons, barons eldeſt ſons, 
knights of the Garter, privy-countellors, chancellor and 
under-treaſurer of the exchequer, chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, lord chief juitice of the king's 
bench, lord chief baron of the exchequer, juſtices, aud 
barons in the courts of law, viicounts younger ſons, 
barons younger ſons, knights bannerets, baronets, knights 
of the Bath, field and flag otficers, knights- bachelors, 
malters in chancery, doctors, deans, &c. terjcants at 
law, baronets cldeit ſons, knights of the Garter's eldeſt 
tons, 


PRE 


ſons, knights of the Bath's eldeſt ſons, knights-bachelor's 
eldeſt ſons, baronets younger ſons, eſquires by creation, 
eſquires by office, gentlemen, citizens, burgeſſes, &c. 
Note, that great officers of court, of what degree ſoever 
they are, take place above all other perſons who are ol 
the ſame degree or order of nobility; viz. the maſter of 
the hocſe, lord great chamberlain of England, lord high 
conſtable of England, lord marſhal of England, lord ad- 
miral of England, lord ſteward and lord chamberlain of 
his majeſty's houſhold. So the ſecretaries of tate, if 
peers, take place of all of that degree, except the great 
ofhcers aforeſaid. 
The ladies take place, or precedency, according to the de- 
gree of quality of their huſbands. 
With regard to the precedency among women, we may 
obſerve, that women, before marriage, have precedency 
by their father ; with this difference between them and 
the male children, that the ſame precedency is due to all 
the daughters that belongs to the eldeſt. By marriage, a 
woman partakes of her huſband's dignities z but none of 
the wiſe's dignities can come, by marriage, to her hut- 
band, but are to deſcend to her next heir. It a woman 
has precedency by creation or birth, ſhe retains the ſame, 
though ſhe marry an inferior; but if a woman nobly 
born marry any nobleman, as a baron, ſhe ſhall take 
place according to the degree of her huſband only, 
though the be a duke's daughter. A woman, privileged 
by marriage with one of noble degree, ſhall retain the 
privilege due to her by her huſband, though he ſhould be 
degraded by forfeiture, &c. The wife of the eldeſt fon 
of any degree takes place of the daughters of the ſame 
degree, who always have place immediately after the 
wives of ſuch eldeſt ſons, and both of them take place 
of the younger ſons of the preceding degree. And this 
rule holds, not only in comparing degrees, but alſo fami- 
lies of the ſame degree amongſt themſelves. The prece- 
dency among women is as follows. 
The queen and princeſs of Wales; ptinceſſes and dutch- 
eſies of the blood; dutcheſſes; wives of the eldeſt ſons 
and daughters of dukes of the blood; murchioneſſes; 
wives of the eldeſt ſons and daughters of dukes ; coun- 
teſles; wives of the eldeſt: ſons and daughters of mar- 
quiſſes; wives of the younger ſons of dukes; viſcount- 
clics ; wives of the eldeſt ſons and daughters of earls; 
wives of the younger ſons of marquiſles ; baroneſſes; 
wives of the eldeſt ſons and daughters of viſcounts ; 
wives of the younger ſons of earls ; wives of the eldeſt 
{ons and daughters of barons; wives of the younger ſons 
of viſcounts; wives of the younger ſons of barons; 
wives of baronets; wives of the knights of the Garter ; 
of the Bath; and of knights-bachelors; wives of the 
eldeſt ſons and daughters of baronets 3 wives of the 
eldeſt ſons and daughters of knights of the Garter ; wives 
of the eldeſt ſons and daughters of knights of the Bath; 
wives of the eldeſt ſons and daughters of knights-bache- 
lors; wives of the younger ſons of baronets; wives of 
eſquires by creation; of eſquires by ollice; of gentle- 
men; daughters of eſquires; of gentlemen; wives of 
citizens; of burgeſles, &c. The wives of privy-coun- 
ſellors, judges, &c. are to take the ſame place as their 
huſbands do. 
A cuſtom has of late years prevailed of granting letters 
patent of precedence to ſuch barriſters as the crown thinks 
roper to honour with that mark of diſtinction 3 where- 
by they are entitled to ſuch rank and pre-audience as are 
alligned in their reſpeCtive patents; ſometimes next after 
the king's attorney-general, but uſually next after his ma- 
jeſty's counſel then being. Theſe, as well as the queen's 
attorney and folicitor-general, rank promiſcuouſly with 
the king's counſel, and together with them fit within the 
bar ot the reſpeEtive courts, but receive no ſalaries, and 
are not ſworn; and, therefore, are at liberty to be re- 
tained in cauſes againſt the crown. The precedence, with 
regard to pre- audience in the courts, which uſually ob- 
tains among the practiſers, is as follows : the king's pre- 
mier ſerjcant, ſo conſtituted by ſpecial patent; the king's 
ancient ſerjeant, or the eldeſt among the king's ſerjcants; 
the king's advocate-generalz the king's attorney gene- 
ral; the king's ſolicitor-general ; the king's ſerjeant; the 
king's counſel, with the queen's attorney and ſolicitor; 
ſcrjcants at law; the recorder of London; advocates of 
the civil law, and barriſters. In the court of exchequer 
two of the molt experienced barrilters, called the poſt- 
man, and the tub-man, from the places in which they 
ſit, have alſo a precedence in motions. Blackſt. Comm. 
book iii p. 28. 

PRECEDENT, in Law, frequently denotes an original, 
authentic inſtrument, or writing ; ſerving as a form to 
draw othcrs by. 

Hence precedent books, &c. ſull of draughts of deeds, 
conveyances, &c. for attorneys. 

PREGEDRNT condition, in Law. Sce CONDITION», 


PRECENTOR, precentor, a dignitary in e 


PRECEPT, præceptum, in Law, a comman 


PRrcrrir is alſo uſed for the command 


PREC+pT of eleftion to parliament. 
PRECEPTORIAL p:2bcnd. See Parvuny, 
PRECEPTORY, preceptoria, cammaniry z à kind « 


PRECES. See PkECarin. 
PRECES primariæ, or PR1Mx#, is the denomination ot: 


PRECESSION, praceſie, in Aftronomy, a term applies 
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atheera! 
popularly called the cHanToOR, or 10 kal churchez 


A . er of the c 
the precentor is ſo called, from the Litin EI * 
becauſe he is ſuppoled to lead the choir and oC Lang; 
the reſt. $000 Jr 


» 


bej (1's 


d in writing, 
other like Ot 
n, record, or ot} 


et Mat. 


ſent by a chief juſtice, juſtice of peace, or 
ficer, for the bringing of a perſo 
ter, before him. 

whereby one man ſtirs up another ©. Eo vin 
theſt, &c. Bracton ſpeaks of three Jverbicivs os hogs 
ing in murder; viz. preceptio, fortia, c-“ um. 
Preceptio, is the infligation uſed beforehand 1 
alliſtance in the fact; confilium, the advice „ 
before or after. en Gilg 


Ville 
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nefice held by the more eminent among the 2 


Knights Templars, who were created by the grand u 
ter, with the title of præcepteres Templi, i. e. mf, 
the Temple. 7 OE 
Stephens, De Juriſd. lib. iv. ſays, the prcceptiriet wore 
only a kind of cells, all ſubordinate to iel n 
manſion, the Temple in London. 

Of theſe preceptorics, Dugdale ſays, he finds fxtecn ;. 
corded, as anciently belonging to the Templars in * 
land, viz. Crefling Temple, Balſhal, Shengay, New a0. 
Yevely, Witham, Lemple Bruere, Wilhngton, Roden 
Ovenington, Temple-Comb, Trebigb, Kibltane, Vc; 
St. John, 'Templc-Newſum, and Temple-tiuc!, bet 
there were more. Sec COMMAN DRY. 1 
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imperial prerogative, whereby the emperor exercite.. 886 
hath immemorially exerciſed, a right of nam ing 16: 
firl! prebend that becomes vacant after his acccllion, | 
every church of the empire. This right was alfo ex 
cited by the crown of England in the reign of Eds | 
and probably gave riſe to the royal Corobies, 5:4 
OPTioN. 


the equinoxes, which by a very flow inſenlible mot! 
change their place, going backward, or welt ward, | 
in antecedentia, as aftronomers call it, or contrary to i 
order of the ſigus. 
It is ſhewn, in the new aſtronomy, that the pole, i! 
ſolſtices, the equinoxes, and all the other points 64 16 
ecliptic, have a retrograde motion; and arc continue 
moving from eaſt to weſt, or from Arics towards Pile 
&c. by means whereof the equinoctial points are cs 
farther and farther back, among the preceding by"s0 
ſtars, at the rate of about hity teconds cach year, wid 
retrograde motion is called the preceſſion, rec 07 1 
troceſſion of the equinoxes. 
Hence, as the fixed ſtars remain immoveabſle, and t 
equinoxes go backward, the ſtars will ſeem ſo mene mat 
and more caſtward with reſpect to them; uheucc t 
longitudes of the ſtars, which are reckoned fron the | 
point of Arics, or the vernal equinox, are C9114 
incteaſing. . 
Hence it is that the conſtellations have all changes 
places aſſigned them by the ancient aſtronomers : ! 
time of Hipparchus, and the oldeſt aſtronomers, tne <q 
noctial points were fixed to the fir{t fas of 446 ® 
Libra; but the ſigns are now no longer in die #1 
points; and the ſtars which were then in coats 
with the ſun when he was in the equinox, arc no 
whole ſign, or thirty degrees, to the eaſt thereot: th 
the firlt lar of Arics is now in the portion of the cc 
tic, called Taurus; and the firſt ſtar of Taurus now. 
ſides in Geminiz and Gemini is advanced inte Canch 
&c. "The equinoxes will have made their revue 
weſtward, and will be returned to Aries aga tt 
couſtellations will have made theirs eaſtward, and 
again fall into their former places with os arts; 
equinoxcs, in 25816 years, according te e 
2592, according to Ricciolus; and in 24500, 40 
ing to Cailini. by 2 vi 
Theſe phenomena may be clearly underſtood 4 4 
of Fab. Aſtren. fig. 48. Let NZSVL be 2 1 
SONA its axis produced to the {tarry weavers 
minatiug in A, the preſent north pole of the 1 
which is vertical to N the north pole of the _ 
KOQ be the equator, 1 25 Z the tropic of 2 
V'T yy the tropic of Capricorn 3 VOL thee 3 
BQ its axis, both which are immorcable a. 
ſtars. But, as the equinoctial points recede ** 4 
tic, the earth's axis SON is in motion upon 
. : ſctibe the x 
centre O, in ſuch a manner as to dee e 
cone NO and 80% round the axis © the cel 
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in the time that the equinoctial points move quite round | 
the ccliptie, which is 25,920 years; and in that length | 
of time, the north pole of the earth's axis produced, de- 
{cribes the circle ABCDA in the ſtarry heavens, round 
the pole of the ecliptic, which keeps immovcable in the 
contre of that circle. The earth's axis being 234 de- 
vrecs inclined to the axis of the ecliptic, the circle 
\ BCD A deſcribed by the north pole of the earth's axis 
droduced to A, is 47 degrees in diameter, or double the 
ſnclination of the carth's axis. a In conſequence of this, 
the point A, which at preſent 1s the north pole of the 
heavens, and near to a itar of the ſecond magnitude in 
the tail of the conſtellation called the Little Bear, muſt 
be deſcited by the earth's axis ; which moving backwards 
a degree every 72 years, weill be directed towards the 
{tar or point B in 6480 years bence; and in double of 
that time, or 12,400 years, it will be directed towards 
the {tar or point C; which will then be the north pole 
of the heavens, although it is at preſent 84 degrees ſouth 
of che zenith of London IL. Ihe preſent poſition of the 
equator EO will then be changed into eO 1 the 
tropic of Cancer 1 8 J. into V t, and the tropic of 
apricorn VI into : Z; as is evident by the figure. 
And the fun, in the fame part of the he-vens where he is 
now over the carthly tropic of Capricorn, and makes the 
thortelt days and lougeſt nights in the northern hemi- 
ſohete, will then be over the earthly tropic of Cancer, 
and make the days longeſt and nights ſhorteſt. So that | 
it will require 12,960 years yet more, or 25,92 from 
the then preſent time, to bring the north pole N quite 
round, ſo as to be directed toward that point of the he 
vens which is vertical to it at prefent. And then, and 
not till then, the ſame ſtars which at preſent defcribe the | 
equator, tropics, and polar circles, &c. by the eartit's 
diurnal motion, will deſcribe them over again. 
The ancients, and even ſome among the moderns, have 
taken the equinoxes to be immoveable; and afcribed that 
change of diſtance of the ſtars from it, to a rea! moon 
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of the orb of the fixed ſtars, which they ſuppoſed to hve 
a low revolution about the poles of the ecliptic; ſo as 
that all the ſtars pertorm their circuits in the eclipuc, or 
its parallels, in tbe ſpace ot 25,920 years; after which 
they ſhould all return again to their forme: places. 
This period the ancients called the P/atonic, or great 
YEAR; and imagined, that at its completion every thing | 
would begin as at firſt ; and all things come round in the | 
ſame order as they have already done. | 
The phyſical cauſe of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, Sir 
Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, doth ariſe ſrom the broad 
ſpheroidal figure of the earth; which itſelf ariſes from | 
the earth's 10tation around its axis: for as more matter | 
is accumulated all round the equatorial parts than any | 
where elſe on the earth, the fun and moon, by attract- | 
ing this redundance of matter, bring the equator ſooner | 
under them in every return towards it, than if there was | 
no ſuch accumulation. f 
Allowing this to be the caſe, and ſince the plane of the 
moon's orbit is at one time above ten degrees more in- 
clined to the plane of the equator than at another, it is 
reaſonable to conclude, that the part of the whole an- 
nual preceſſion, which ariſes from her action, mult in dif- 
lerent years be varied in its quantity; whereas the plane 
of the ecliptic, in which the ſun appears, keeping always 
nearly the ſame inclination to the equator, that part of 
the preceſſion, which is owing to the ſun's action, may 
be the ſame every-year ; and hence it follows, that, al- 
though the mean annual preceſſion, proceeding from the 
joint actions of the ſun and moon, were 50“, yet the 
apparent annual precaſion might ſometimes exceed, and 
lometimes fall ſhort, of that mean quantity, according 
to the various ſituations of the nodes of the moon's orbit; 
and Dr. Bradley, from a variety of obſervations, found 
this to be the caſe : or, that the preceſſion of the equi- 
noctial points varies ; nor are aſtronomers entirely agreed 
3s to the quantity of the variation, fo as to eſtabliſh what 
the mean prece/ſion is. Dr. Bradley aſſumes the mean 
preceſſion to be one degree in ſeventy-one years and a half. 
According to this eſtimate, the Platonic or great year 
would be equal to 25,740 folar years. 
dir Iſaac Newton, in determining the quantity of the an- 
mal proceyſion from the theory of gravity, upon ſuppoli- 
non that the equatorial is to the polar diameter of the 
earth, as 230 is to 129, finds the ſun's action ſuſſicient 
to produce a recen of Y,“, only; and collecting from 
the tides the proportion between the ſun's force and the 
moon's to be as 1 to 45, be ſettles the mean prece//7on re- 
ulling irom thei; joint actions, at 50”, But ſince the 
werence between the polar and equatorial diameter is 
tound, by the late obſervations of the gentlemen of the 
hal Academy of Sciences at Paris, to be greater than 
What Sic Iſaac had computed it to be; the prece/792 ariling 


tom the ſun's action mult likewiſe be greater than what 
Vo“. III. Ne 281. 
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he has ſtated it at, nearly in the ſame proportion. From 
whence it will ſollow, that the moon's force muſt bear u 
leſs proportion to the ſun's than 44 to 1. Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. xlv. art 1. 

10 determine the quantity of the preceſſion, ariſing from 
the action of the ſun, has been a problem much agitated 
among modern mathematicians z and although there is no 
doubt of Newton's miſtake in the ſolution ot it, other au- 
thors have generally difagreed M. D*Alembert, in 1749, 
printed a treatiſe on this ſubject, and claims the honour 
of having been the firſt who rightly determined the me- 
thod of ſolving problems of this nature. The ſubject 
has been alſo conſidered by Euler, De la Grange, Fri- 
hus, Silvabelle, Walmeſley, Simpfon, Emerſon, Landen, 
and Miner. 

M. De Silvabelle, ſtating the ratio of the earth's axes to 
be as 178 to 177, makes the annual prece//:097 cauſed by 
the ſun 13” 52” 117”; the mean annual preceſſion 
cauſed by the moon, the ratio of the lunar force to the 
ſolar being ſuppoſed = 5, 34” 16” 51““; and the x u- 
TATTO of the carth's axis caufed by the moon, during 
the time of a ſemi-revolution of the pole of the moon's 
orbit, i. c. in 9“ years, 17 51” 14“ Mr. Walmeſley 
makes the annual ee 


e, OWINY to the fun's force, on 
the uppobtien that t e proportion of the earth's diame=- 
te is as 30 to 229, and the obliquity of the ecliptic to 
the equator 23* 28 30, equal to 107543 ; but ſup- 
poſing the proportion of the diameters to be a3 178 to 
177. the an nun 771 0 pending on the action of the 
fun will be 13” 675. And teppofing with Dr. Bradley, 
that che u hoe Men annual prece//' or 18 50 „, the mean 
Freceſon, gung to. the force of the moon, will be 
39 „ , and the iorce of the moon to that of the ſun 
aS-4z,53 iO I, tic valamcters being as 230 to 229 but 
this proportion being , the annual preceſſon ariſing 
irom the action of che moon will be 30/625, and the 
force oi the moon to that of the ſun as 2,078 to 1. Mr. 
Simplon, by 2 Qiiferent method of calculation, deter- 
mities the whole annual prece{/ion ot the equinoxes cauſed 
by the fun, to be 21“ 6”; and he has pointed out the 
errors of the computations propoſed by Nr. Silvabelle 
and Mr. Walmaſley. M.. Milaer's dedvCtion agteœes with 
that of Mr. Simpſon. For the principles and reaſoning 
of theſe mathematicians, we muſt reſcr to the Phil. 
Tranſ. vol xIviii. art. 58. vol. xlix. art. 109. vol. 1. art. 
53. vol, ixvii. part i. art. 15. vol. Ixix. part ii. art. 32. 
See ECLIPTIC and NODE. 
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{ PRECIOUS, or PAETIOUS fene. See GEM. 
'PREeCIPE, or PRC, in Law, a ſpecies of original 


WRIT, Called optional, which commands the defendant 
to do the thing required, or ſhew the reaſon wherefore 
he hath not done it. The uſe of this writ is where 
ſomething certain is demanded by the plaintiff, which 1s 
in the power of the defendant himfeli to perform; as, 
to celtore the poſſeſſion of land, to pay a certain liqui- 
dated debt, to perform a ſpecilie covenant, to render an 
account, and the like; in all which caſes the writ is 
drawn up in the form of a precips or command, to do 
thus, or thew caule to the contrary ; giving the defend- 
ant his choice, to redreſs the injury, or ſtand the ſuit. 
This writ is diſtinguiſhed from the peremptory writ, 
called $1 te fuerit ſecurum. 


PRECIPE, or PRECIPE, is alſo a name given. to a writ of 


covenant z the foundation of which is a ſuppoſed agree- 
ment or covenant, that one party ſhall convey lands to 
the other; on the breach of which agreement action of 
covenant is brought by the party to whom the land is to 
be conveyed or atlured, who thus commences an action 
or ſuit at law againtt the other. 


'PRECiPE, or PR.£CIPE quod reddat, a writ of great diver- 


lity both as to form and uſe; extending as well to writs 
of right, as to other writs of entry and poilethon, 

It is ſometimes called a writ of right claſe, as when it iſ— 
ſues out of the court of chancery clofe ; ſometimes a 
writ of night patent, as when it itſues out of chancery 
Patent, or open, to any lord's court, tor any ol dis te- 
nants deforced, againlt his deſorcer, 


PRECIPE in capite. See PRAGCIPE, 
PRECIPITANT, proecipitans, in Chenmi/try, a term appticd 


to any liquor, which, being poured on a diflolution, it- 
parates what is there diſſolved, and makes it Precise, 
i. e. fall to the bottom of the venel. 

Thus oil of tartar, and the volatile ſpirit of fal amma— 
niac, are precipitants with regard to the diſſolution of 
gold in aqua regalis; and common water is a rec /ptunt 
with 1egard to the diflolution of jalap in ſpirit of wine. 


PREC1IPITANT is alſo uſed in medicine, ſor a remedy which 


ſeparates and precipitates any heterogeneous matter con- 

tained in the maſs of blood; and by this means abates 

any irregular fermentations, efferveicences, or the like 

diſorders, which that matter had excited. 

Among the number of precip:tants are ranked hartſhorn, 
12 R Crabs» 
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crabs-eyce, ivory, bezoard, barks of oak and guaiacum, 
iron, quinquina, chalk, &c. 


PRECIPITATE, precipitatus, in Chemiftry, a ſubſtance, 


which, having been diſſolved in a proper menſtruum, is 
again ſeparated from its diſſolvent, and thrown down to 
the bottom of the veſſel, by the pouring in of ſome other 
liquor. 

When a body is decompoſed by means of an intermediate 
ſubſtance, and a precipitate is formed by this decompoli- 
tion, this precipitation can be effected only by the inter- 
mediate ſubſtance uniting with one of the component 
matters of that body; and conlequently a new compound 
is always formed in theſe operations. Sometimes the 
ſeparated matter, being no longer ſoluble, becomes fen- 
ſible, and falls as a precipitate, while the new compound 
remains diſſolved. Ia other inſtances, the ſeparated ſub- 
ſtance remains diſſolved, while the new combination, 
not being ſoluble, is precipitated. This depends on the 
nature of the ſubſtances which act one upon another in 
theſe operations; but we may eaſily perceive, that the 
precipitates of the former kind are ne, and thoſe of 
the latter are compound. Earths and metals, when ſepa— 
rated from acids by means of alkalis, or other metals, 
are ſimple precipitates, and when ſeparated from acids by 
other acids, they are compound. 

The chemiſts make various precipitates of mercury, which 
are of various colours, as the precipitations vary z viz. 
zie, red, yellow, green, &c. See MERCURY, and 
TukBITH mme. 

Lemery, who mentions many precipitates of mercury of 
different colours, ſays, that if a ſolution of mercury in 
ſpirit of nitre be precipitated by urine, inſtead of a fo- 
lution of common ſalt, a rs/e-colonred precipitate of mer- 
cury will be formed; and that if atterwards ſome hxed 
or volatile alkali be added to the liquor from which the 
roſe-coloured precipitate has been formed, another prec:- 
pitate, which is black, will be obtained. There are 
other preparations deſcribed by this author, which have 
been uſed as remedies, but which are improperly called 
Srcipitates; Tech is green precipitate, Which is a mixture 
of tour parts of mercury, and one part of copper, dif- 
ſolved ſeparately in the nitrous acid, and treated 2s in 
the proceſs for making red precipitate; afterwards, partly 
diſloived a ſecond time, by being digeſted with vinegar : 
and, laſtly, reduced by evaporation to a dry conliſtence 
ſuch alſo is the preparation called by Lemery violet mer- 
cury, or black mercurial panacea, or black precipitate, 
which is an artificial cinnabar overcharged with ſulphur, 
mixed with ſal ammoniac, and prepared by a very long 
and laborious proceſs. 


PkrciwiITATE of geld by ting &c., Sce GOLD, &C. 
PRECIPITATION, precipitatio, a proceſs in chemiſtry, 


which, in its molt extenſive tenſe, is applicable to all 
chemical decompoſitions made by an intermediate ſub- 
{tance z or, to all operations in which two bodies are diſ- 
united by employing a third body, which has the pro- 
perty of uniting with one of theſe, and thereby of ſepa- 
rating the other; ſo that every precipitation is eſſected by 
means of the AFFIN1TY of a precipitant, much ſtronger 
than that of the precipitate, with the ſubſtance from 
which it is ſeparated. In a more confined ſenſe, prec:- 
pitaticn is a kind of ſeparation, whereby a body, diſſolved 
and ſuſpended in any menſtruous liquor, is detached 
therefrom, and falls down to the bottom of the veſſel. 
Precipitation is either ſpontaneous, or artificial. 


PRECIPITATION, ſpontaneous, is when the particles of the 


diſſolved body ſeparate of themſelves from their diſ- 
ſolvent. 


PRECIPITATION, artificial, is when ſome other body, 


called a precipitanty is added to procure this ſeparation. 
There is alſo a total precipitation, wherein the diſſolved 
parts are all ſeparated, and ſunk to the bottom; and a 
partial precipitation, wherein ſome of the parts diſſulved 
arc {till ſuſpended in the fluid, and do not fall down, 
Precipitation is never occaſioned but in fluid matters; and 
as bodies may be rendered fluid either by fre or by wa- 
ter, two kinds of precipitation may be diſtinguiſhed, one 
by the humid way, and the other by the dry way. In 
the firlt claſs may be ranged all decompoſitions of ſalts 
with earthy or metallic bafes, which ſalts muſt be dif- 
ſolved in water when their baſes are to be ſeparated from 
their acids by proper intermediate ſubſtances. The fe- 
cond claſs includes the ſeparations of metals, and of 
other folid and ſufible matters from each other, which 
are effected by falion and mixture with the ſeparating 
ſubſtances. "Theſe two kinds of precipitation do not el- 
ſentially differ, but many real differences diſtinguiſh the 
ſeparated ſubſtances, or all thoſe to which the general 
name of PRECIPITATE is given. 

Boerhaave makes the following obſervations on the dif- 
ferent manner in which precipitation is performed by ſe— 
veral vitieccnt agents. 
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Thus, 1. By water poured on oils dif : 
where the liquor 12 milky. ad in alcohol, 


2. By water poured to folic 
a alſo the liqnor e . 8 alcoho) 
E 4 
3. By water in the diſtillation of oily ſpirits 
ter run after the ſpirit is drawn off, 
4+ By acids on acids: thus filver and mercyr a : 
þ:tated out of ſpirit of nitre, in which they had be > 
ſolved by adding ſpirit of falt. ES nag ag 
5. By metals with metals, and other bodies, 
example, dilute an ounce of ſilvet diſſolv 
nitre, with twelve times the quantity of rain water: n. 
poliſhed plates of copper into this liquor, and th 1 
will be precipitarcd, and the copper diſſolred: fle, ber 
this ſolution of copper into another glaſs, wad 400 rk 
poliſhed plates of iron; the copper will be Free 15 
and caſe over the iron; finally, the copper falls Ages 
bottom, and the iron diflolves. Pour this TW gy 
; : ution of 
Iron into a fieſh glaſs, and drop upon it oil of tartar. ©, 
deliquium ; the diflolved iron immediately falls %, * 
bottom, and the alkali unites with the acid, Kh 
rates true nitre, after ſo many changes. 
Thus does this ſalt travel from one body to another al. 
mol unaltered, though it is more attracted by one than 
another, till at length it reits in that which in this reſpect 
1 the ltrongeit, and is only thence expeiled when oil of 
vitriol is poured upon the vitre thus regenerated, On 
theſe two principles precipitation depends, and is the 
true and often abitruſe cauſe of numberleſs wonderful 
operations both in art and nature. Take a grain of white 
or red precipitate, rub it upon a poliſhed and heated WE 
per-plate, and wherever the matter has pafled, the vs 
per will immediately look like filver ; for the copper ll 
tracts the acid of the nitie from the calx of the me mae 
and chus preſently makes an amalgam upon the ſurface 
of the copper, and then acquires a ſilver colour, 
6. Alkalis often precipitate things diſiolved by acids. This 
happens lrequentiy, but not always, nor in perfection: 
alkali preciputates copper diſſolved by an acid, but the 
copper is atterwards diflolved by a falt made of the two. 
7. Acids generally precipitale things diſſolved by alkalis; 
but in this caſe allo there are ſome proteſſes which thew 
us exceptions, 
8. Sharp ſalts, without being changed, and lying per- 
telly concealed, have ſtrange and unexpected effects by 
means of precipitation. If an ounce of luna cornea, 
which is perfectly ſcentleſs, inſipid, and inactive, and 
aitords no ſign of acrimony in the fire, be ground, and 
united in a ſtrong heat in a glaſs retort with half an 
ounce of inodorous and perſectly infipid regulus of an- 
timony, there inſtantly ariſes an extremely ſtrong poiſon, 
or an exceedingly corroſive butter of antimony, the en- 
halation of which proves mortal. We ce in this one in- 
{tance how dangerous the art of mixing is, and with 
what care we ought to go about the compounding of bo- 
dies. Boerh. Chem. part ii. p. 338. 
PRECIPITATION, e account for the operatian of, it may be 
obſcrved, that a fluid menſtruum may be made to fuſtain 
a body ſpecifically heavier than itſelf, either by making 
the reſiſtance, ariſing from the cohefion of the parts of 
the fluid, equal to the excels of ſpecilic gravity of thote 
bodies above that of the menſtruum : or, by the heavy 
body's being joined to ſome lighter one, ſo that the two 
together only make one whole, equal in weight to the 
fluid. 
In the firſt caſe, the reſiſtance, we know, is ſtill propor- 
tional to the ſurface of the corpuſcles; ſo that the ſur— 
ſace being diminiſhed, the reliltance is weakened : the 
proportion therefore of the tenacity of the menſtruum, !0 
the gravity of the corpulcles, being thus deſtroyed, 3 
precipitation mult enfuç. | , 
Precipitation, then, may be effected two ways, on this 
foundation ; viz. either by the dropping in a liquor ſpe⸗ 
ciſically lighter, or ſpecilically heavier In the tormer 
caſe, the gravity of the menitruum, which is always Pio: 
portional to the compound gravities of both, will by this 
mixture become lighter : thus the menſtruum being di- 
lutcd, the ſorce of coheſion is alſo weakened, fo as to 
become unable any longer to ſuſtain the bodies; ſo by- 
drometers, which are eaſily ſuſtained in water, upon 
pouring in a good deal of any burning fpirits, Fug to tts 
ttom of the glaſs, |; A 
And this agrees not only with the laws of mechanics, — 
with experiments: thus ſpirit of ſal ammon's* does Vers 
plentifully precipitate the filings ot metals, diſolves = 
acid menſtruums; though it be abundantly lig 
any of them. 
The ſame thing is done quicker by ſpirit of 
gravity is known to be almolt the leatt ot 
liquor. 
By this ſpirit alſo, all ſalts, which are ſuſpend: 
ter, are precipitated, and ſo unite into ery lab. 
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ou drop diſtilled vinegar into the ſcoria of antimony dif- 


ſed in water, It falls to the bottom, and affords the 
golden ſulphur. I ; q N 

After the fame manner, w ater, vinegar, &c. make a pre- 
cipitation from acids, though more ſparingly: nay, acids 
themlelves, being poured apon others, which are hea- 
rier, will precipitate whatever is {ſwimming in them. 
Thus ſpirit of falt precipitates either lead, copper, or tin, 
diu red in oil of vitriol ; ſo little need 1s there of alkalis 
in this buſineſs, though the chemiſts have unanimouſly 
comended for them as abſolutely neceſſary. 5 
In the ſecond cale, Precipitation will ſucceed by the addi- 
tion of a heavier liquor to the menſtruum. For the par- 
tiles of this liquor, partly with their weight, and partly 
with the impetus they acquire in their deſcent, carry 
den and nk all the ſolid corpuſcles they meet with in 
their way; fo that the corpulcles being thus forced down, 
and kept there by this adventitious liquot, cannot mount 
np into their former ſituation. ; 

To try the truth of this reaſoning by experiments, not 
only acid ſpirits, but even mere water, will be foun{ to 
precipitate tinctares of vegetables extracted by ſpirit of 
wine; and the very ſame tinctures, extracted with water 
or wine, are precipitated very copiouſly by acid ſpirits, 
which are heavier. 

Metals, when diflolved in ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, are pre- 
cipicated with oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre. When 
ſuſpended in aqua fortis, they are precipitated with oil of 
vitriol, or be zoardic ſpirit of nitre. 
As to bodies ſuſpended by means of their union with 
other ligliter ones: this is properly the caſe of diſſolved 
metals; and to this may the laſt cale of precipitation be 
reduced. Here the particles of a metal being ſeparated 
by a difolvent, and rendered imperceptible by their ex- 
treme littleneſs, only float, becauſe united to very light 
parti les of the acid ſpirit, which keeps them ſuſpended; 
thougi the great ſurface they have, both on account of 
their mallneſs, and of their union with the acids, fre- 
queat'y contributes ro the effect. 

Now, as they arc in a forced equilibrium with the fluid 
wherein they ſwim, and as the cauſes that ſuſtain them 
are only accidental, they mait of courſe bc precipitated 
to the bottom, when the acid or menſtruum abandons 
them, {rom whatever cauſe it be: it is even ſometimes 
ſufkcient, that the quantity of the fluid, wherein they are 
ſuſtained, be diminithed. For then ſeveral of the me- 
tallic particles, though til joined to their acid, coming 
to meet and unite, affame a fmaller ſurface, with regard 
to their maſs; and thus, being no longer held up by the 
largeneſs of their ſurfaces, they ſublide to the bottom. 
When the menſtruum abandons a diflolved body, if that 
body be lighter than the menſtruum, the contrary to pre- 
aprtation will enfue z i-e. the body will riſe to the ſurface : 
thus camphor being mixed in oil of olives, and the whole 
diſtilled, the camphor riſes firſt, &c. 
If it happen, that the particles, when abandoned by the 
diſſolvent, are equally heavy with the ſuſtaining fluid, they 
will neither rile nor fall; only ſeveral of them, now re- 
uniting, form little maſſes, ſutficient to ſpoil the limpid- 
neſs and tranſparency of the fluid, as is the cafe in reſin 
Uloived in fpirit of wine, and water poured over them; 
where the water united cloſely with the ſpirit of wine, 
makes it let go the greateſt part of the reſinous particles. 
Thus is effected what we call an imperfect precipitation, 
which, in reality, is no more than a diſpoſition to pre- 
cipitate, 
Ii, in this caſe, the aqueous particles of the fluid be hid, 
and, as it were, abſorbed among the groſs moleculz of 
the diſſolved matter, it forms what they call a cougulmum. 
dee COAGULATION. : 
dometimes, when'the liquors are poured on one another, 
tne falts with which they abound, being put into motion, 
by their attractive force, they run mutually to embrace 
die another; and becauſe they do not recoil far back 
alter the congreſs, they are at length ſo united, as to be- 
come like a ſolid, there being very little phlegm remain- 
"gy ais very obſervable in tartarum vitriolatum. 
In theſe experiments there happens ſuch a conflict and 
eſſerveſecuce, as evaporates almolt all the moiſture with 
which the falts are diluted.” And upon this depends the 
""Monale of chemical coagulation, a thing of very great 
Walequence in the buſineſs of precipitation. Nor can we 


«count for oil of tartar's precipitating bodies diſſolved in 


aids, any otherwiſe than from its making a kind of 


F ! * » * 
ee with their corpuſcles, and thereby becoming 
wavy for, and exceeding the tenacity of the MEN- 
STRUU u. | 


Sy 1 0 > 5 Q 
duch are the general principles of precipitation, propoſed 


! lome mechanical writers (ſee ATTRACT1ON) ;; but 


nde Chemiſts admit of no other theory of precipitation 


des that Which refers this phenomenon to the laws of 
AFFINITY, 


AatisfaQory explication of this chemical proceſs, ac- 
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cording to theſe laws, is yet among the deſiderata in fcierite: 
The reader may find an hypotheſis relating to it in the 
Chemical Dictionary, Eng. edit. art: Gravity. Where 
the author obſerves, that the force which unites the prin- 
ples of a compound body to each other, ought to become 
ineffeftual when, on one ſide, the tendency of the parts 
of theſe principles is entirely exhauſted by their union; 
and when, on the other ſide, to this compound is applied 
another body, with the parts of which thoſe of one of 
the principles of the compound may contract an union, 
infinitely ſuperior to that which they had with the part of 
the other principles of the compound. In this caſe, the 
principles of the compound muſt evidently be diſunited ; 
one of theſe principles muſt ſorm a new compound with 
the new ſubſtance applied to it; and the molecules of the 
other principles, being now diſengaged, muſt exerciſe their 
tendency upon each other, and form ſmall aggregates 
which, when they have arrived at a certain maſs, muſt 
yield to the gravity by which they tend to the centre of 
the earth. Thus, he ſys, we may conceive how precipi- 
tations are efiected, 

PRECIPITATION, in Aying, is the ſeparation of any 
part of a compound body, while melting in the fire, or 
when cooling from ſuſion from the reit of the mats, in 
ſuch manner that it ſinks to the bottom, while the re- 
mainder continues at top and makes the ſurface, The 
heavy part thus precipitated from the relt, is called the 
rezulus of that body. 

This is an operation which almoſt always requires the 
addition of ſuch ingredients, as ferre to take away the 
mutual connection and coherence of the parts of ihe body 
to be ſeparated ; that is, ſuch as have a menilrual virtue, 
and keep others in a ſtate of diſſolution. For witarce, 
the reguline part of antimony, and mineral ſulphur, 
diflolve each other mutually, and conſtitute crude anti- 
mony ; nor can they be ſeparated from each other by 
fire alone, without deſtroying the regulus z but if you 
add iron, copper, ſilver, &c. which are more thoroughly 
penetrated by ſulphur, and are thus reduced to the ſtate 
of ore, then the regulus of antimony is freed oft its 
ſulphur, and finks to the bottom, as it is heavier than the 
additional bodies, when joined to the ſulphur. 

Such a precipitation by fufion happens in vitnhicationsg 
ſcorifications, and coppelings, while one part of the body 
turns into droſs, or cri, and the other metallic part, 
if there be any, keeping ſtill its metallic form, is collect- 
ed at the bottom of the ſpherical veſſel. Therefore ſilver 
and gold, which are hardly ſubject to a perſect vittifica- 
tion, conſtantly remain and ſhew themlelves in their own 
form ; and on this account, though they were in ever 
ſo ſmall a quantity in a coppel, they always ſhew them=- 
ſelves very clearly to the cye when the /cor:& are ab- 
ſorbed; whereas fo ſmall a regulus of the other metals 
would have been as it were buried and hidden under to 
great a quantity of cer ie. 

Nor is precipitation by jul on leſs neceſſary to obtain almoit 
all the other metals, which, on this account, are called 
leſs perfect, unleſs perhaps you except a very ſmall quan- 
tity of native metal, which nevertheleſs can ſcarce be 
properly called. pure. Beſide they are all to be had either 
in ſorm of carth, or of that of a {olid orc. In the firtt 


cond, if the ſulphur and arſenic, which, together with 
the metallic part, conſtitute an ore, ace diſſipated in roatt- 
ing, the ore, deſtitute of the oily phlogiflon, becomes 
glaſs in a pure fire, which glaſs may be mixed with un- 
metallic ſtones and earths ; but by adding a phlogiſton or 
inflammable principle to it, this metallic glats is again re- 
duced to its metalline ſorm ; and ſo long as it keeps un- 
der this form it cannot be united with the glaſs of the 
other ſpecies, but links to the bottom ol it, except only 


mincts of the glaſs. The precipitating body in this cate, 
theretore, is truly the phlogilton, or inflammable prin- 
ciple : any body that takes away the connection, by the 
removal of which a PE is made, 1s properly called 
the precipitating body. 

Precipitation of ſolid bodies from fluid menitrua is 
performed either by extracting, or evaporating over a 
zentle fire, the diſſolving menſtruum out of the dillolved 
Exed body, or by adding ſuch a body, as is greedily 
diſlolved by that menſtruum : as if one metal diflolved 
by an acid is precipitated by another metal, or by an 
alkaline falt z for inſtance, ſilver diflolved in aqua 
fortis is precipitated by copper, copper by iron, iron 
by zinc, and all metals and ſemi-metals, either partly 
or entirely, by pot-aſhes, volatile, and urinous ſalts. 

A precipitation is alſo made by pouring on a ſolution ſuch 
things as either cannot diſſolve the body in hand, whe- 
ther alone, or joined to a menſtruum that contains the 
ſaid body; or diſſolve it in another manner; or in a leſſer 
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quantity than if the menſtruum had been uſed pure, in 
the firlt caſe a total precipitation is performed, as may be 
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caſe you may make a glaſs by a bare futon: in the te-. 


a very ſmall quantity of it, which is detained by the clam- 
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ſeen in the precipitation of ſilver out of aqua fortis, by 
means of ſpirit of ſalt. In the ſecand, a great deturba- 
tion and frecipitation is made, but a ſecond ſolution ſoon 
follows, as it happens when iron being diflolved in aqua 
fortis, you add to it, in a proper manner, a liquor per- 
fectly free from alkaline fixed falt z but then there remains 
uſually a certain part which is not perſeclly diffolved a 
ſecond time. In the third caſe there is but a partial pre- 
cipitation made. You have an inſtance of this, if mer- 
cury diſſolved in aqua fortis, and the menſtruum thorough- 
ly {aturated with it, is precipicated either by common ſalt, 
or ſal ammonizc, or by their acid ſpirit. A precipitation 
is alſo ſumetimes made only by adding a la:ge quantity of 
ſair water to dilute; ſuch is that made on the regulus of 
antimony difſolved in ſpirit of common ſalt, or in aqua 
regia, when a large quantity of cold water is poured on 
this foiution ; for theſe menitrua do not ditiolve this femi- 
metal, unleſs concentrated. 

All theſe precipititions are promoted greatly by a gentle 
heat, by means oft which the precipitating body enters 
more eaſily into the menſtruum, and a conhderable quan- 
tity of water is next neceflary to dilute with, except in 
the precipitations of the firit kind; for moſt commonly 
the more concentrated diflolutions aſſume the confiſtence 
of a paſte fo ſoon as the precipitating body is added to 
them, which binders this from mixing equally with the 
ſolution. Cramer. 

PRECIFUT, q. d. preciprate, formed from precipuns, prin- 
cipa/, in the French Jus iſprudence, an advantage belong- 
ing to any one, in a thing to be divided, or a portion 
taken vii, and ſet by, in his favour, before the divifon 
made. 

In noble partition, the eldeſt has always the principal Ref, 
or manor, for his preciput. In which view, the precip! 
coincides with the right of primogemiture, 

PRECISION, preci/is, in the Scheele, the ſame with An- 
STRACTION, 

PrEc1S19N, in Fritine, denotes ſuch a brevity as conſiſts 
in ſaving nothing ſuperſuous, and omitting nothing that is 
neceſſary. In this ſenſe it is oppoſed to a tedious ptolixity 
on the one hand, and an obſcure conciſeneſs on the 
other. 

PRECONIS ATION, a propoſition or declaration, which 
the cardinal patron makes in the confiſtory at Rome, of a 
perſon nominated by ſome prince to a prelature, by virtue 
of letiers whereof he is the bearer ; which the pope com- 
plying with, gives his collation. 

The date of the bulls is difpatched on the ſame day with 
the precomfation. 

PRECON'TRACT, precontra77us, a contract made before, 
or prior to another; chielly uted in relation to MAR“ 
RIAGES. 

PRECORDIA, or Px zcorvia, &c. the parts about the 
heart, c. gr. the pericardium, the diaphragm, the hy- 
pochondria, and even the heart itfelf, with the lungs, 
ſpleen, &c. 

The word is alſo ordinarily uſed for the fore-part of the 
region of the THORAX. 

Pliny, and ſome other authors, uſe it forall the viſcera, 
or enttails: Precordia vecamus uno nomine exta in hominc. 
One of the principal differences between men and brutes 
conſiſts in this, that there is a greater correſpondence 
and communication between the head and heart of the 
former than of the latter; winch correſpondence is effect- 
ed by means of a greater number of nerves, ſent from 
the brain to the heart and Hej; brutes only receiv- 
ing nerves to the precordia by the branches of the par 
vagum ; but man, likewiſe, by the intercoſtal pair. 
The r-aion, Dr. Willis well obferves, is, that brutes, 
being void of ditcretion, and but little ſubject to paſſions, 
need not, like man, a double pailage for the ſpirits, the 
one for the ſervice of the vital functions, the other for 
the reciproeal impreſſions of the atteCtions. 

FRECURSOR, precurſor, forerunner, in Theology, a per- 
ſun who goes before any one to notify his coming. 
he term is peculiarly applied to St. John Baptiſt, who is 
ſtyled the precurſor of Jeſus Chriſt, from what is ſaid of 
him by St. Luke, Thor, child, /halt go beforc the face / 
the Lord, to prepare his way. 2 

PREDECESSOR, a perſon who has preceded another in 
the ſame ofhce or employ. See ANCESTOR. 

PREDES TINARITAN, a perſon who adheres to the doc- 
trine of abſolute predeſtination. | 
St. Auguſtin is looked on as the ſounder of the ſect of 
Predefſtinarians, he being the firſt of the fathers that 
ſeems to have aſſerted the doctrine in ſuch expreſs terms; 
though the JanstNnisTs and JESUITS are ſtill greatly 
divided about the real doctrine of St. Auguſtin, in this 
article, each interpreting him conſiſtently with their own 
ſcheme. 

Father Sirmond contends for anancient ſect of Pred:/tina- 
ans, or Predeflinatians, Predeſlinatiani, contemporary 


guſtin, by attributing to him vinjuſl 


be a difference of ſentiment vpon the! 


with St. Auguſtin himſelf, and who ha 


x ; d their <7, + 
Africa, in the monaſtery of Adrumety eir riſe in 


m, ſrom 


underſtanding of St. Auguſtin's doctrine l mil. 
were led into a notion, that God not on! An 


1 : Y preqeſtinate- 
the wicked to eternal puniſhment, but ali unated 
, allo to the guilt 


and tianſgreſſion for which they are puniſhed: ang 

thus both the good and bad actions of all men es that 
termined from eternity by a divine decree, and fie ra 
an inevitable neceſſity. xd by 
It it added, that the opioion ſpread thence through 

the Gauls, where one of them, a prieſt, named La 
was condemned by Fauſtus, biſhop of Rhegęio ind 
ſentence was conlimed by two councils. 5 
However the exiſtence of this Prede/tinarian ſoft has b 
denied by many Icarned men, particularly 5 
Mauguin, and confidered as an invention 
PELAGIANS, deſigned to decry the | 


*en 
the preſident 
on of the SENI. 
ollowers of Au- 


1 * 
n, daher. Jutily this dangerous and 
pernicious error. Nor docs it appear, though there 


might have been perſons who embraced the Predeſling 
„ian opinions, that the abettors of them ever for 
themſelves into a ſect. 

"The doctrine was again broached in the ninth century, by 
Godeichalcns, a Benedictine 3 who, as Hincmar, A1 
letter to pope Nicolas, fays, maintained with the ancient 
Predeſtinarians, who had been already anathematized 
that God predeflinated ſome to eternal lite, and Others N 
eternal death; that God did not will all people to he 
ſaved ; that jeſus Chriſt did not die for all, but onl; the 
elect, or thoſe that are faved, &c. : 
This doQtrine was again condemned in a ſynod held u 
Mentz, A. D. 848, and by a council at Quiercy, A. ). 
840, in conſequence of which Godefchalcus was treated 
with the utmoſt barbarity, and compelled to burn with 
bis own hans the juſtihcation of his opinion, which he 
had preſented to the council at Mentz. He was then cat 
into priſon, where he died in the year $68 or 869, main- 
taining with his laſt breath the decttine for which he 
bad tuitercd. 

The decrees of the former council were cenfrmed in 3 
new council which met at Quiercy, A. D. 852, but they 
were declared null by a council afſembled at Valence, 
A. D. £55, and the deerces of this council were confirm- 
ed by the council of Langres, in the year 859, and in $69 
by the council of Touſi. 

This controverſy was revived in the ſixteenth century by 
Calvin, who maintained, that the everlaſting condition ct 
mankind in a future world, was determined from all etet- 
nity z and that God, in predeſtinating from all eternity 
one part of mankind to everlaſting happincſs, and another 
to endleſs milery, was led to make this diſtinction by no 
other motive than his own good pleaſure and free will, 
This opinion was, in a very ſhort time, propagated through 
all the reformed churches, by the writings of Calrin, 
and by the miniſtry of his diſciples, and, in fome places, 
was inſerted in ghe national creeds and conſeſlious; aud 
thus made a public article of faith. | 
The unhappy controverſy, which took its riſe fron: this 
doctrine, was opened at Strafburg, in the year 1509, 
by Jerome Zanchius, an Italian ecclefiaſtic, who was 
particularly attached to the ſentiments of Calvin, aud 
carried on in a manner that contributed very much 10 
exaſperate the paſſions and ſoment the diſcord ot the cCu- 
tending parties. . 
The Prediſtinarian opinions have been maintained by 
conliderable numbers, both in popith and proteſtant 
countries: and in our own country in patticulat, they 
have had many zealous advocates. 
We ſhall here obſerve, that they have undergone a ki 4 
of relaxation by thoſe who have been denominated Dux” 
terians, from the famous nonconſormiſt minittet, 85 
Richard Baxter, of the laſt century. The Baxteriory 
have cndcavoured to {trike into a middle path betwcen 
Calviniſm and Arminianiſm, and to unite both t 5 
ſchemes. They proſeſs to believe in the doctrines n e 
tion, eflectual calling, and other tenets of Cane 
and, conſequently ſuppoſe, that a carta nm 92275 . 
termined upon in the divine counſels, Will 1944489) : 
ſaved. "This they think neceflary to lecur: che wo Rs 
Chriſt's interpofition. But then, on th: other e f 
they reject the doctrine of reprobation, and admit, b 
our bleſſed Lord, in a certain ſenſe, died for all; ans” 6 
ſuch a portion of grace is allotted to every men 11 ee 
ders it his own fault, if hc doth not attain to cen 
pineſs. If be improves the common grace gie 0 * 
mankind, this will be followed by that ſpeci) 200 
which will end in his nal acceptance and poses 
Whether the Baxterians are of opinions that dns; bee 
the eleQ, will actually make ſuch a right we or 0 
grace, as to obtain the other, and, al length Oh 
heaven, we cannot afſſurcily ſay, 71 wy nr 
beet, ? oy 
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28 . of the Biog. Brit. art. Baxter. 

DESTINATION, prædeſlinatio, in Theology, a judg- 
FR lecree of God, whereby he has reſolved, from 


ent, OT © " 
i eternity, to ſave a certain number of perſons, hence 


med elect. 3 . RET 
858 define predeſtination, a decree to pive faith in 


ſus Chriſt, to a certain number of men, and to leave 
the reſt to their own malice and hardneſs of heart. 
According to the Calviniſtical ſcheme, the reaſon of 
God's predeſtinating ſome to everlaſting life is not founded 
in a foteſight of their ſaith and obedience, conſide red as 
independent upon any communication of grace from him, 
but is to be referred to his ſovereign meicy and free grace; 


nevertheleſs, it is al'o maintained on this ſcheme, that 


the means are decreed as well as the end, and that God 
purpoſcs to ſave none but ſuch as by his grace he ſhall 
repare for ſalvation by ſanctification. 
The Remonttrants define predeflination more laxly and 
generally, the decree of ſaving believers, and damning 
unbelic vers. ; 
Some repreſent the election and predeſtination ſpoken of 
in Scripture, as relative only to nations, and nor to par- 
ticular perſons. ; ; 
The greateſt difficulties wherewith the modern theology 
is clogged, turn on the article of predeflination s both 
the Romiſh and reformed churches are divided about it: 
the Lutherans ſpeak of it with horror; the Calviniſts 
contend for it with the greateſt zcal; the Moliniſts and 
Jeſuits preach it down as a moſt dangerous doctrine; 
the Janſeniſts aſſert it as an article-of faith: the Armi- 
nians, Remonſtrants, and Pelagians, are all avowc( enc- 
mics of predeſ? ination. 
Thoſe ſtrenuous patrons of Janſeniſm, the Portroyaliſts, 
teach, that God prede/iinates thoſe who he ſoreſecs wil! 
co-operate with his grace to the end. Du Pin adds, that 
men do not fall into fin, becauſe not pred ſtinated; but 
are not pr ede/tinated, becauſe God foreſaw their fins. 
ge ELECTION, and REPROBATION. 
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PakDFESTIMATIOxN is alſo uſed for a concatenation of ſe- 


cond cauſes appointed by Peovidence: in victue whereof, 
things are brought to paſs by a fatal nece!lity, contrary 
to all appearances, and in ſpite of all oppoſition. See 
Fark, Nrcess: TY, and LEIBNITZ14"s Philoſophy. 
The Turks are great Pi edeſtinarians ; they eſteem the 
llighteſt accident predetermined, auch on this account, are 
much more Caring in battle, and run greater ritks of their 
lives, than they would otherwite do. 

PREDELERMINA VION, predeterminatio, in Philoſophy 
and Zheaiggy, The ſchoolmen call that concurrence of 
Go, which makes men act, and determines them in all 
their actions both good and evil, phy/ical predetermination, 

7. premottons 
Divines hold, that God hath no part in fin, inaſmuch as 
he only aFords his concurrence to the phyſical part of hu- 
man actions, not to the moral part. 
Phy fcal predeter minat ian, or premotion, if there be any 
ſuch thing, is that action of God, whereby he excites a 
ſecond cauſe to act: or by which, antecedently to all 
operations of the creature, or befote it could operate in 
conſequence either ot the order of nature or reaſon, he 
really and effectually moves, and occaſions it to produce 
all its actions: that is, whatever the creature does or acts, 
13 realiy done and aCted by the agency of God on the crea- 
ture, who is all the time pallive. So that, without ſuch 
predtermination of God, all creatures muſt remain in an 
eternal ttate of inaCtivity z and with ſuch predgtermination 
it is impollible but that they ſhould do what they are thus 
put upon doing. 
It is (krongly controverted, whether or no ſuch a phy/ica/ 
Prei mination be neceſſary to the action of natural 
cautes: the Scotiſts maintain the negative; urging, that 
"! utucal cauſes are of theie own nature determined to 
acertnin actionz whence it ſhould ſeem needleſs to call 
ma new prodeiermination of God, e. gr. to fire, to make 

K Wart the hand. For if an object be, by the courſe of 

Uyine providence, applied to ficez what need a ſecond 

(Ppucition of the fire, to make it warm the object ap- 

pick thereto ? fince beings are not to be multiphed un- 

neceſſatily. | 

And ſuch predetermination ſome philoſophers hold {till 

eis requiſite to produce the acts of the will: at leaſt, 

lay they, the human mind muſt be allowed the common 

Power and privilege of a {ccond cauſe, and therefore be 

nttlcd to produce its own acts, as well as other ltrictly 

natural agents, 

* damits. on the other hand, ſtand up ſtrenuouſſy 

ee predetermination: one of their principal ar- 

b the eu 5 — from the ſubordination of ſecond caules 

wks : here there arc ſeveral ſubordinate agents, 

a, N ower agents do not act, unleſs firſt moved 

lence af ** thereto by the firſt; this being the very 
Vor 5 <p Peeing 

I. Ne 282. 


proach nearer to Calviniſm or Arminianiſm. | 


Again, the like they argue from the dominion of God 
over all his creatures: it is of the eſſence of dominions 
ſay they, to apply and direct things ſubject thereto, to its 
own operations; and this, if the dominion be only moral, 
morally; but if it be alſo phyſical, phyſically. And that 


this is the caſe in reſpect of God, and his creatures, 1s 
confeſſed. See LintrTyY, and Nxcxssirv. 


PREDIAL tithes, decime PRrRADIALES, are tithes paid of 


things which grow from the ground only, as corn, grals, 
hops, and wood. See Pink. 


PREDIATORY AU. Sce Dr. 
PREDICABLE, PuEDIcA EIL E, in Legic, a general quality, 


or epithet, which may be predicated of, or applied to, ſe- 
veral ſubjects. 

Thus animal is predicable both of man and beaſt : man 
is predicah/e of Peter and James; triangle is predicable of 
a hundred diſterent kinds of figures, as right angled, 
ſcalenes, iſoceles, &c. 

The ſchoolmen reduce the predicables to five claſſes; viz. 
genus, ſpecies, proprium, differentia, and accidens ; under 
one or other of which all that can be predicated of any 
ſubject, is included. 

A predicable is allo called univerſale logicum, as having re- 
ſpect to other particular, and inferior or ſubject things: 
thus animal is an univerſal, with regaid to man and bealt. 
It is called a /orical wiverſal, to diſtinguiſſi it from a me- 
taphyſical one, which is a common being conficered in 
itſelf, and therefore denominated univerſal in efends :; 
whereas the logical one is only univerſal as to our concep- 
tion and application. 

Among the ſchooimen, predicuble is uſually defined rum, 
aptum prædicati de muliis, univoce, & diniſim: or, ſome— 
what more clearly, a predicuble is a nature which may be 
predicated univocally of all things to which it is common, 
and which, as it is dividually meltiplicd in all its ſaboi- 
dates, may be aptly predicated of them all. 

Thus, when the appellation of virtue is attributed to 
juſtice, prudence, temperance, fortitude, charity, &c. 
the ſame reaſon may be given why each is diſtinguiſhed 
by ſuch name, as being all founded in a mediocricy, and 
being agreeable to right reaſon, which is the character of 
virtue. 

Hence, if there be ſeveral things called by ſome com- 
mon name, but the reaſon of ſuch name is not the ſame 
in all, but diſterent; thoſe do not come under the name 
of predicables. As in the inſtance, canis, dog, which is 
both applied to a domeſtic animal, diſtinguiſhed by its 
barking z to a conſtellation of the heavens ; and to a 
ſea-fiſh. 

The way by which the mind comes to form ſuch predic- 
ables, or univerſals, is this: among thoſe things which 
fall under our obſervation, we find ſome characters and 
properties common to ſeveral, and others peculiar to cach; 
what we find common, we conſider apart, and thus we 
form an UNIVERSAL cqually applicable to all. 


PREDICABLY, predicabilitcr, is uſed in the ſchools in 


oppoſition to predicamentally. Thus, matter is ſeid to be 
united to form prodicably, or per ace:dtni, to exclude the 
notion of a predicamental accident. 


PREDICAMENT, pradicamentum, in Logic, a claſs or 


order of beings, or ſubſtances, range according ro their 
natures, called alfo CATEGORY, and fometimes cetege— 
rema. 


in lieu of the Greek zaryyiaa; and is uſed among the 
ſchool-writers with a good deal of latitude and variety; 
for it either ſignifies the act of predicating, or the com- 
mon predicate itlelf ; or, the genus or batis of auy catc- 
gory ; or the collection of teveral common predicates 
diſpoſed in a certain order: which laſt is its morc uſual 
acceptation, 

Hence fome define predicament, a feries of predicates 
traced from the genus, or higheſt term, through all the 
inferior genera and ſpecies. Thus, a feries of /#5//a»:07 
drawn from /ub//ance through bedy, living, antmai, man, 
to Peter, is called the pred:cament of ſubitance. 

The uſual definition among logicians is, that pred” came? 
is a natural order or ſcheme, of ſome molt general or 
univerſal thing, and of all that is contained under the 
ſame, that is, all the ſubordinate genera, tpecies, and 
individuals. 

The properties of a predicament, ex parte vecis, i. e. of 
the term or word whereby the predicament or r ce, %e⅛ t 
ſeries is denoted, the logicians hold, are, that it be cue, 


imple, preciſe, and concinneus. 


Vox una, & /implex, rebus concinna tecantlis. 


The conditions requiſite ex parte rez, or of the thing to 
be ranged in a predicament, are contained in the lolluws- 
ing verſe : 
Eutia per ſeſe, finita, realia, tote ; 
i. e. it muſt be a paſitiwoe being, in excluſion of non-enti- 
12 5 UCs, 
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ties, negations, privations, impoſſibilities, &c. and a 
being per ſe, to exclude accidental things, factitious things, 
&c. and finite, that is, of a limited nature and extent, to 
exclude God, and other tranſcendentals : real, fince its in- 
tention is for the better and more commodious diſpoſing 
of things in their places, to be the more diltintly known 
and conceived ; and whole, or complete, as not being in 
the relation of a component part, or as only acceſlary to 
ſome other. 

PREDICAMENT, %. See PosT Predicament. 

PREDICAMENTAL accident. 'See ACCIDENT. 

PREDICATE, predicatum, in Logic, that part of a pro- 
1 which aflirms or denies ſomething of the ſubject. 

hus, in God made: the world , made the world is the pre- 
dicate ;, and God is the ſubject. 
A predicate, ſay the ſchoolmen, is properly a name pred:- 
cated or ſpoken of another, as its ſubject : as man, in the 
propoſition, Peter is a man. 
It is a celebrated rule or law of predicates, that nothing 
is eſteemed to be abfolutely ſpoken or aſfirmed of another, 
unleſs it be affirmed thereof in ſuch manner, or by ſuch 
an affirmation, as wants nothing either in the ſubject, 
predicate, ot copula, to make it true. 
This alſo is noted properly of a predicate, that it contains, 
in ſome meaſute, its own ſubject: thus metal contains 

old, copper, iron, &c. of which it is predicated. 
The word predicate is ſometimes uſed indifterently with 
attribute; but the more accurate writers make a di- 
ſtinction. Every predicate is indeed an attribute, ſince 
whatever is dredicated of a thing, is attributed to it: ſo, 
if animated be predicated of man, it is alſo attributed 
to him : but every attribute is not a predicate : thus ſoul, 
learning, &c. are attributed to man, but not predicated 
of him. 

PREDICATING, in Logic, is properly the act of affirming 
or denying ſomewhat of ſomething. As, Alan is not a 
None; body tis a ſubſtance. The thing thus predicated, is 
called predicate. 

In the doctrine of univerſals, or predicables, to predicats 
is to ſpeak or declare a thing truly, directly, and ail:rma- 
tively.* Thus man is predicated of feveral, i. e. it is truly 
and directly affirmed that theſe ſeveral are men; as when 
I fay, Szcrates is man, Plato is man, Ariflotle is man, &c. 
The things predicated of others are reducible to three 
claſſes : genera, as animal, of man, &c. forms, as white- 
neſs, of a ſwan, &c. and equals, of things of equal ex- 
tent, as ſpecies, difference, proprium, &c. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral ways of predicating, as, 
I. In quod tantum, which is to predicate eſlentially, both 
as to the thing and the manner, as, ju/tice is @ Virtue. 
2. In quale tantum, which is to predicate accidentally, 


both as to the thing and the manner, as Peter is learned. | 


And 3. In quale quid, or in quale po quid, which is to 
predicate both eſſentially and accidentally, as, man is ra- 
tional. 

PREDICTION, predid, divination, prophecy, or fore- 
telling of what is to come, eithet by divine revelation, 
by art and human invention, or by conjecture. Sec Di- 
VINATION, and PROPHECY. i 


PREDOMINANT, predominans, that which prevails, ap- 


pears moſt, or has ſome ſuperiority or aſcendency over 
another thing. : 
PREDY, a ſea word ſignifying the ſame as ready. Thus, 
predy the ſhip, or predy the ordnance, is as much as to make 
things ready for a fight. Predy the hold, is to lay or ſtow 
every thing there in its duc order and proper place. 
PRE-EMPTION, preemptio, a privilege anciently allowed 
the king's pourveyor, of having the choice and ff? buy- 
ing of corn, and other proviſions for the king's houſe, 
but taken away by the ſtat, 12 Car. Il. cap. 24. 
PREENING, in Natura! Hiftory, the action of birds, clean- 
ing, compoling, and dreſſing their feathers, to enable 
them to glide more eaſily through the air. 
For their uſe herein, nature has given them an admirable 
picce of furniture z viz. two peculiar glands, which ſe- 
crete an uncluous matter into an OIL-bay, perforated ; 
— of which the bird, on occaſion, draws it with his 
ill. | 
PRF-ES TABLISHED harmony. See Harmony. 


PRE-EXISTENCE, præexiſtentia, the ſtate of a thing ac- 


tually in being before another. a 

The ancient PYTHAGOREANS and PLATONISTS all 

aſlerted the pre-exiffence of human ſouls, i. e. that they 

were in being before they wete joined to our bodies. 

Origen alſo held the eternal pre-cxience of ſouls; 

Ihe orthodox believe, that God created the world out of 

nothing; and not of a pre-exi/tent matter. 

Some perſons have held mankind pre-exi/tent to Adam. See 

PRE-ADAMITE, 3 
PREFACE, prafatio, formed from pre, and fari; q. d. 

to ſpeak before, an advertiſement in the beginning of a 

book, to inform the reader of the deſigu, order, method, 
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PREFACE of the muſs. Ihe Romaniſts call th. 


de. obſerved therein; of what is neceſſary to recs... + 
full effect, and facilitate the underſtanding thereof. 0 
There is no part of writing that requires more 5 
addreſs, or that ſewer authors ſuccecd in, than 7+; 
Preſacing is, in cfieft, a particular ſpecies of Prefaces 
and has its peculiar character and taſte, to diſting 10 5 
from all others. It is neither argumentation, dike 55 
narration, nor apology. es 


ic art and 


at part of 
end which 


their maſs, whici precedes the conſecration, 
is to be retiearſed in a peculior tone, preface. 
The uſe of prefaces in the church, they contend is be 

ancient; and conjectute, from ſome paſſages of 91 
Cyprian, &c. that it was in uſe in the time of the apoſtles. 


1 he preface to the maſs anciently had and ſtill has very 


different names in different churches. In the Gothic 
I . . * . * . p . 411 
or Gallican rite, it is called :mmo/ation ; in the Mozars. 


bie rite, ation; anciently among the French, it was 
called conte/?ation z in the Roman church alone, it is called 
præfatio, preface. | 


PREFECT, prefedtus, in ancient Rome, was one of their 


chief magittrates, who governed in the abſence of 
kings, conſuls, and emperors, 

His power was ſomewhat different at different times: 
but was always greateſt under the emperors. His prin. 
cipal care was the government and adminiſtration of the 
city of Rome. 

He took cognizance of all crimes committed in the city 
and within a hundred miles thereof. He jucged capital 
and finally, no appeal lying from him; and even by th; 
ſixty-ſecond novel, he prefiied in the ſenate, taking place 
be fore all the patricii and conſulares, &c. 

He had the ſoperintendence of the proviſions, poliey, 
buildings, and navigation. . 

There is (till a 5. e/ect of modern Rome, who is a kind of 
governor, difſering little from the ancient prejety;, ox. 
cept that his authority only extends to ſorty miles wound 
the city, whercas that of the preſet of ancient Rome 
reached one hundred miles round, 


the 


PRTETT Cr of the FL & torrum, pref Aus prætorii, or prafeftr; 


pr rie, was the chief or leader of the piciorian bands, 
or evhorts, deſtined for the emperor's guard. 
The.pretorian legion, according to Dion, conſiſted of ten 
* 5 men. ouctonius refers the inſlituition of tre- 
feams-pretorii to Auguſtus. It is added, that he was 
uſually taken from among the Roman knights. 

7 the favour of the emperors, his authoriy grew very 
Etonfiderable ; infomuch, that he became the arviter and 


ſupreme judge of all affairs. 


* 
FR 


To reduce this extravagant authority, Con dontine divide 
ed the prefecture of the pretorium into four preſectnres, 
and cach of theſe he again ſubdivided into civil ard mi- 
litary departments; though the name was only reſerved 
to him who was inveſted with the civil authority ; and 


that of comes bell: given him who had the command 


of the cohorts. Sec Cou NT. = 

Thus the office of preſet of the pretorium, which in its 
origin, and til@Fe time *of Conſtantine, was munarys 
and.ſucceeded to that of magi/ter eqritrimy now commence 
ed a purely civil magiſtrature; and at length became the 
prime dignity of the empire. 3 
The ſucceedmg emperors, ſollowing Conſtantine's du. 
ſion, divided the empire into four prefectrrcs fratorit, 3 
into four dioceſes ; viz. the Gauls, IIlyria, Italy, and the 
Ealt. Sec DioCEsE. | : 
The provinces whereof theſe dioceſes conſiſted, had ther 
particulag governors; at the head &f whom was the 


hs 
.. prefeft, who, though he had not the command of tac 


' three different ollicers, viz. the pre. 
* and of a legion; the pre 
by 


army, yet had the power of the ſword, decided ultimate- 


ly of all cauſes, and had all the marks. and honours © 
lovercignty. x : 
Jſtinian — OP a ſth preſet? of the ptetor um for — 
government of Egypt, which had been torn oil * i 
dioceſe of the Eaſt by the invaſion of the Vandals during 
the empire of that prince. with 
Under Auguſtus, the officer ſent to govern Egypt MET 
a proconſular authority, was called prefecius via 
here were alſo ſeveral ther oſſicers diſtinguiſhes ! "I 
appellation * ſuch as prefecins aAruVity N e Lich 
uſtus to ſuperviſe and regulate the. public fand, or 
re raiſed for the maintenance of the army 3 the 7 : 3 
ale appointed by the Roman conſul to govern ©” r admi- 
cipal diviſion of the allies; the prafcetts ſen arms, 
\ the præſectus fab rum, who had the care l f 
and of every thing that related to military ces inlpes 
the præſcetus frumenti, appointed by Augu* 3 common 
and regulate the diſtribution of corn amg "te belonged 


- 1 7 to which clals 1 
people z the prefettus militum, of a cohort, of 3 


01 ountc 
4 vigil, app 


- hed the 
. ; ho watche: 
uguſtus to command the ſoldiers v net of ilieres, 


city, and whoſe buſiueſo was to take cg earl. 
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, +... idle vagrants, &c. and to puniſh all pett 
Ms os ddt ere thought too trivial to fall 4 
miſ b of the prefect of the city, ce. 
the CTURES, or præſedluræ, were certain towns of 

PREFE hoſe inhabitants had the title of Roman citizens; 
ſtalys 50 allowed to enjoy neither their own laws nor 
* by ates, being governed by annual prefects ſent from 
_— Theſe were generally ſuch places as were either 
. or had ſome way or other incurred the dif- 
3 of the Roman ſtate; this being accounted the 
Tadel condition that was impoſed on any people of 

PREFIX, in Grammar, denotes letters or ſyllables prefixed 


to words: theſe are common in the Hebrew, and oppoſed 


to AIX ES. a EE CL ch br 
PREGADI, in Hiſtory, a denomination g | 


of Venice, in which reſides the whole authority of the 
At Sk inſtitution it was compoſed of ſixty ſenators, 
to whom ſixty mor2 have been added. 

PREGNANCY, the ſtate of a woman when ſhe has con- 
ceived, or is with child. 8 Wy 
The fame ſtate with a view to the bearing of the child in 
the womb, is called 1 | 
This is a time in which women ſuſſer many diſorders, 
which though no way to be cured abſolutely but by child- 
birth, yet may be greatly mitigated by medicines, Be- 
fore any one venture to do any thing, however, in theſc 
or the like caſes, it is very neceſſary to be perſeCly aſfur- 
ed, whether the patient 18 with child or not; and this 
is known by the following ſymptoms, in caſes where there 
is no occaſion for diſhmulation, or no other diſtempera- 
ture joined with this; but when the woman chules to 
conceal it, and there is a complication of diſorders, the 
utmoſt proofs amount but to preſumptive ones, wt 
The ſtoppage of the menſtrual diſcharges is the firſt ſign 
of it, provided that there be no other apparent caule. 
But this, though the moſt plain and obvious ſymptom, 
js by no means a certain one; for a ſuppreſhon of this 
kind may happen from latent cauſes. A ſecond ſymptom 
is, a particular nauſea at the fight of meat, or even the 
ſmell of it, while the perſon is otherwiſe well in health, 
and can eat heartily of other foods. A third ſymptom is, 
a ſwelling of the belly; which appears regularly round 
or globoſe, not irregularly protuberant, as 1s the caſe in 
diſorders of the liver, and other viſcera. This ſwelling, 
alſo, increaſes placidly, and without the legs ſwelling, or 
any other ſymptom, if the perſon is otherwiſe in health. 
After this, the twentieth week of pregnancy gives the 
moſt certain of all the ſigns, the motion of the foetus ; 
but this is not to be diſtinguiſhed without particular at- 
tention and care, from motions of the bowels in flatu- 
lencies, which often ſo much reſemble it as to deceive 
the unwary. ; 

If the mother has a mind to hide the ſymptoms, the thing 
may, however, uſually be found out at this ꝓeriod; for 
if a cold hand be laid upon the the belly when warm, or 
a warm hand when it is cold, the foetus uſually ſoon 
irs, and the very figure and appear of the belly will 
{ive very probable atlſurances to 4 perion accuſtomed to 
ſuch inſpections. | x 

in caſes of a certain conception, a living ſcetus is only to 
be diſtinguiſhed from a mole or falſe conception by its 
moving z therefore when a perſon. grows toward the full 
me, without ever perceiving the child to ſtir, it is very 
much to be ſuſpected that it is a mole; which alſo is the 
more probable, if the menſtrual diſcharges have come on 
times and irregularly, during the time, and the ſwel- 
ling of the belly be irregular, the woman ſubſect to vio- 
lent flatulencies, and eſpecially if the go beyond the na- 
tural period of nine months. | | 

Theſe ſymptoms are not all, however, to be expected in 
every pregnant woman; for many of the laborious part 


ol the lower claſs of life, go through their whole time in 


the midſt of fatigue and trouble, and that without any 
of theſe ſymptoms ; ſo that they are in a great meaſure 
to be attributed to the courſe of life, not the courſe of 
nature, in the pregnant women of better fortunes. Thoſe 
women are moſt ſubject to them who are of a tender and 
delicate frame, and thoſe who are of a plethoric habit, an 
idle life, or given to intemperance, or ſubject to pathons 
of various kinds, fear, anger, grief, or the like. 
heſe are the more natural an&leſs troubleſome ſ ymptoms 
of gravidation, but this time is frequently attended 
with others more troubleſome or hurtful, which art is 
able in ſome degree to mitigate. Some are ſubject to 
Violent hæmorr ages at the noſe, which are to be treated 
m the common way, and are uſually as eafily cured as 
any other complaints of that kind. In others the hæmor- 
rhoidal diſcharges are very large during the time. Theſe 
Are to be aſſuaged by giving powder of nitre, cinnabar, 


nd crab's eyes, once or twice a-day. Some are alto ſub- 


PRE 


ject to an hæmorrhage of the uterus itſelf, but this very 
rarely happens; when it does, it may be owing to two 
cauſes, and therefore appear in two manners. In the 
firſt it flows as in the common way of the menſtrual diſ- 
charges, during the firſt months of pregnancy, and by that 
means greatly diſturbs the regular calculation of the time. 
In the other caſe it {tops during the firſt months, but 
comes on again about the middle of the time, or later 
than that, and in this caſe it uſually continues regularly 
to the time of delivery; both theſc caſes bring on great 
danger of miſcarriages. In theſe caſes, nitrous, cinna- 
barine, and abſorbent medicines are to be given; to theſe 
are to be added corroborating ones, and bleeding in the 
aim mult never be omitted. 
Headachs often alſo attend women Curing their prege 
nancy : theſe are principally owing to occaſional cauſes z 
ſuch as violent emotions either of the body or mind, an 
improper cooling of the lower parts*of the body, or the 
drinking ſpirituous liquors. The method of taking off this 
troubieſome ſymptom is, by giving the attemperating and 
nitrous medicines, with laxatives of the moſt gentle kind, 
and externally the head ſhould be rubbed with ſpirit of 
wine and camphor, if the perſon can bearthe ſmell of it, 
which often in this caſe they cannot. 
A wearineſs and laſſitude ef the limbs is another very com- 
mon and very troubleſome accident attending pregnancy, 
and 1s to be remedied by proper bleedings and gentle ex- 
erciſc; and if theſe fail, the nitrous powder before given 
may be added to quiet the emotions of the blood, and this 
uſually takes effect. 
A dry cough and difficulty of breathing are alſo not unfre- 
quently attendant on this ſtate : theſe require the ſame 
methods; but when the difficulty of breathing comes on 
aſter meals, rhe ſaline and digeſtive powders may be given 
in ſmall doſes ; ſuch as the vitriolated tartar, with the ni- 
trous and ablorbent powders; and when it comes on only 
in the latter months, and ariſes merely from the preſſure 
of the diſtended uterus, there is no cure but patience 
till the time of delivery; when the ſymptom always goes 
off of itſelf on the ſubſiding of the womb. Juack. 
Conſp. Med. p. 701. 
Abortion may happen at any period of pregnancy, but it 
is moſt common in the fecond and third month. Some- 
times, however, it happens in the fourth or fifth; and 
thoſe which happen in the ſixth or in later months, are 
moſt dangerous. If abortion happens within the firſt 
month, it is uſually called a falſe conception; if after the 
ſeventh month, the child may often be kept alive by 
proper care. 
The miſcarriage of pregnant women is principally owing 
to a plethora, and 1s moſt frequent with young plethoric 
women, in the ſirſt months of their pregnancy. There 
are, however, ſeveral other cauſes which concur to it ; 
ſuch are, any violent paſſions of the mind, as ſudden an- 
ger, fear, or the like; an habitual great diſcharge at the 
time of the menſes, a high-ſeaſoned diet, with much 
wine or other ſtrong liquors the taking of ſtrong purges, 
or violent emetics; diarrhœas, efpecially when of long 
continuance and of the aromatic kind, as they drain off 
the nouriſhment from the fœtus; a teneſmus, or violent 
motion to ſtool, and hence the uſe of ſtimulating glyſters 
may alſo bring on an abortion as alſo any commotions of 
the body, fuch as running, leaping, the carrying heavy 
burthens, falls, or blows on the abdomen : a too frequent 
uſe of venery may alſo occaſion it, as may alſo the effect 
of ſtrong emmenagogues, copious bleeding in the foot, 
the ſmell of burning oil or any other\tinking ſubſtance, 
nephritic complaints, cachexies, a fluor albus, or other 
diforders of the womb ; the taking opiates, and the 
death, or great debility of the fœtus while in the womb. 
A miſcarriage may alto be oecaſioned either by too great 
a ſtricture or an extreme relaxation of the uterus. The 
ſigns of approaching abortion are pain in the loins; or 
about the bottom of the belly ; a dull heavy pain in the 
inſide of the thighs ; a flight degree of coldneſs or ſhiver- 
ing ; ſickneſs; palpitation of the heart; the breaſts be- 
come flat and ſoft; the belly falls; and there is a diſ- 
charge of blood and watery humours from the womb. 
The beſt methods of preventing abortion, are the uſe of 
the attemperating and particularly the nitrous medicines 
after every commotion of the blood; blecding at proper 
times, corroborating medicines, and the milder carmina- 
tives; and to theſe are to be added a temperance in diet, 
lacid motion of the body, and cheatfulneſs of mind. 
gg-ſhells are by ſome greatly recommended, and b 
others the {tones of raifins, which are indeed, manifeſtly 
aſttingent. 
Women of a weak relaxed habit, ſhould avoid exceſs in 
the uſe of tea or other weak and eng) liquors, uſe ſolid 
ſood, riſe early, and go to bed ſoon, ſhun damp houſes, 
take frequent exerciſe in the open air, and ſhun, as much 
as poſſible, damp foggy weather, Women of a full ha- 
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bit ſhould uſe a ſpare diet, avoid ſtrong liquors, and every 
thing that may heat the body or increaſe the quantity of 
blood. Their diet ſhould be of an opening nature, con- 
ſiſting chiclly of vegetable ſubſtances. hen ſigns of 
abortion appear, the woman ought to be laid in bed or 
a mattraſs, with her head low : ſhe ſhould be kept quiet, 
and her mind ſhould be ſoothed and comforted. Her 
food ſhoui.! conſiſt of broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels, 
&c. taken cold; nor ſhould ſhe be kept too hot. If ſhe 
be able to bear it, ſhe ſhould loſe, at leaſt, halt a 

und of blood from the arm. Her drink ought to be 
* Mater ſharpened with juice of lemon; or ſhe may 
take half a drachm of powdered nitre in a cup of water- 
grucl every five or ſix hours. If the woman be ſeized 
with a violent looſeneſs, ſhe ought to drink the decoction 
of calcined hartſhorn prepared. If ſhe be affected with 


vomiting, let her take frequently two table ſpoonfuls of | 


the ſaline mixture. Opiates are generally of ſervice; but 
they ſhould be always adminiſtered with caution. San- 
guine robuſt women, who are liable to miſcatry at a cer- 
tain time of pregnancy, ought always to be bled a few 
days before that period arrives. Buchan. 

Ceſiivencſs in the time of pregnancy is very common, and 
is uſually owing to the want of drinking and exercile ; 
ſometimes, indeed, it is owing to the immediate preſſure 
of the womb upon the rectum; but this cafe is known 
from the others, as it is always attended with a teneſmus. 
This complaint is to be relieved by a lubricating diet, the 
drinking more liquids than before, and the uſing placid 
motion of the body, or gentle exerciſe. Gum ammonia- 
cum is alſo found a very uſeful medicine in this caſe, and 
ſometimes gentle infuſions of ſena are neceſſary; but 
theſe can only be given in very ſmall doſes. Some ule ſup- 
poſitors that are not acrid or pungent, and others glyſters 
of water-gruel. 

Flatulencies are another very frequent complaint with 
pregnant women : theſe are removed by the milder car- 
minatives, ſuch as orange-peel, pimpernel-root, and the 
ſeeds of aniſe, ſweet fennel, &c. taken in powders or in 
decoctions. 

Diarrh&as, in pregnant women, are uſually from the 
ſame cauſes with thoſe in other perſons; but they require 
in this caſe a very peculiar regard, as they, when long 
continued and accompanied with a teneſmus, uſually bring 
on abortion. 

They are to be gently reſtrained, and finally ſtopped, in 
the following manner: ſtrengthening, carminative, and 
ſtomachic medicines are to be given, ſuch as candied 
orange-peel, preſerved ginger, calamus aromaticus, ga- 
lengals and zedoary, and the marmalade of quinces ; and 
while theſe are taken internally, balſams and ſtomachic 
plaſters applied to the ſtomach have alſo a very great 
effect. 

The fluor albus. This is a complaint that very rarely 
affects women with child, eſpecially if their huſbands be 
honeſt; but when it does, it is very difficult of cure, 
becauſe the purging medicines neceſſary to be given in it 
are by no means to bc allowed of in the time of preg- 
nancy. In this caſe it can only be reſtrained by the uſe 
of correctives, depuratives, and carminatives : of this 
kind are infuſions of the bitter herds, with pimpernel- 
root, balm, ſouthernwood, and white dead nettle-flowers; 
or theſe ingredients may be made into powders, and taken 
in red wine. 

Beſides all thete complaints, women in their pregnancy 
are ſubject to ſeveral others which depend upon the 
mere weight and preſſure of the uterus. Of this kind 
are : | 

Pains in the loins and back. Theſe are principally felt in 
the laſt months, when the belly is greatly fwelled and 
drawn forwards; in others, at the ſame period, the belly 
itſelf is pained, and looks red in many places, as if it 
threatened to burſt. 

Theſe complaints are made worſe by all motion, and they 
admit of no cure but child-birth, which immediately 
takes off the whole pain. 


Varicous tumors o the legs. "Theſe are alſo very common 


and very troubleſome, and in phlegmatic habits have alſo 
very frequently cedematous tumors joined with them; 
and in other.perſons livid marks appear upon them, ſuch 
as are ſeen in others after bruiſes. "Theſe diſtemperatures 
of the legs attend pregnant women at all times from the 
ſecond month to the time of delivery, and are owing to 
the preſſure of the uterus upon the iliac or crural veſſels, 
Theſe always go off on delivery, but in many perſons 
return again at every pregnancy : in ſome caſes they are 
ſo ſlight as not to be worth regard, in others they are very 
violent and painful ; theſe are to be treated in the follow- 
ing manner : the common antiſpaſmodic powders are to 
be given internally once or twice every day, and ex- 
ternally, a moderate bandage, with camphorated medi- 
cines and friction: and if theſe fail, a liniment made of 


9 


| 


otherwiſe. Too much exerciſe alſo is 


lime- water, oil of elder, and ſugar of lead, will be fan. 
of great ſervice ; and when the perſon is deliy foung 
tle ligatures are to be uſed all up the leg, fro 9%, gen- 
to the knee. In order to prevent theſe * 5 ankle 
future, early in the time of pregnancy the rn >: the 
be blooded, the bowels are to be kept from e 1 wy 
and it is a thing of the greateſt conſequence, "oh, 
perſon uſe herſelf to fit upon a high ſeat, the! IX he 
in which pregnant women uſually love to lit wake 75 
belly preſs greatly more on the crural veſſels than i r 
A 
and particular care taken that the womb —— 2 
before the month of a former lying in is over. an 
Frequent deſire of vording the urine often attends, and ; 
very troubleſome to pregnant women; but et ecial * 
the latter part of their time, particularly in the 2 90 555 
if it happen ſooner, as it ſometimes does, it js na t 
the womb's hanging too much downward, from 12 
of the ligaments. This is a complaint of ng N 
quence, and therefore, though troubleſome, is to be po: 
with patience, delivery being its proper cure, y 
A firangury and temporary ſuppreſſions of urine happen 
alſo frequently to pregnant women. In theſe caſe« Dow 
ders of nitre and cinnabar are to be given internally, 1-1 
externally emollient cataplaſms are to be applied u 
the diſorder. ceaſes. 
Hemerrhoids. "Theſe in pregnant women often ſwell inte 
a ſort of bladders, and are attended with a violent byrs. 
ing pain, and ſometimes with an ulcerous erofon, da 
are ory a very troubleſome complaint to perſons * 
plethoric habits, They are to be cured by giving b.. 
ternally nitrous and other attemperating medicines, * 
applying externally the unguentum linariz, made of 714 
herb toad-flax, cut and boiled in lard. A decofion .; 
extract of yarrow is alſo a good medicine. | 
Swellings of the feet are another of the troubleſome co: 
plaints that attend pregnant women. Iheſe, when the, 
are confined to the feet, or do not extend above the gg, 
are of no great harm; but they ſometimes ceach up to 
the abdomen, and there leave the ſymptoms of an aſcites: 
but, even in this caſe, it is belt to let the tumor alone 
during the time of pregnancy, or at the utmoſt only to ar 
tempt mitigating and ailaying its ſymptoms ; for the cure 
requires ſuch medicines as cannot be ſaſely given at tha 
time. The patient muſt avoid ſtanding as much as poſſ. 
ble, and after delivery the cure is to be attempted in the 
common way. When women in their pregnancy loſe 
their fleſh, and become extenuated and thin, the child 
is uſually found to be the luſtier and more robuſt for it: 
the woman in this caſe ſhould feed on jellies, and other 
the molt nouriſhing foods, and ſhould uſe very little exer- 
ciſe, avoiding all fatigue of body and mind. Others, on tle 
other hand, are ſubject to grow remarkably fat during 
their pregnancy: theſe generally bring forth ſmall and 
lean children. 
Women to whom their fat grows troubleſome in thi 
time, ſhould bleed, uſe moderate exerciſe, a thin ict, 
and now and then take a very gentle doſc of ſome lan- 
ative medicine. 
Many are very weak and ſubject to frequent fainting 
during pregnancy : theſe ſhould take at times a gentle dote 
of ſome laxative medicine, and in the intermediate 275, 
the ſtrengthening and ſtomachic medicines, with ta- 
milder carminatives. i 
Avoiding of the waters too ſoon always threatens abortion, 
or an untimely delivery, which arc to be guarde'l again 
by ſtrengthening medicines of all kinds Mavy women 
during pregnancy are troubled with large brown 1pots, cr 
lichenes, in the neck and face : theſe principally happen 
to perſons of bilious habits, and are in ſome attend 
with a continual paleneſs, in others with frequent Hab 
ings of heat and redneſs : the good wonun apply Pry 
remedies to theſe, but they are much better wholly let 
alone; for they always go off of themſelves after deli- 
very. ; 
The too great motion of the foetus is a complaint 10 
uncommon with pregnant women; but this is principally 
owing to themſelves, and is brought on by the rg 
aſſions of the mother, eſpecially thoſe of anger : “ - 
— the abdomen too hot will alſo occation thus 3 anc 
ſometimes it is owing to ſome indiſpolition ot the _ 
itſelf. If any medicines are to be given in this Cale, te) 
mult be the attemperating ones, and fuch as can 2 f 
the acrimony of the bilious juices z nervous epithc f 
may alſo be externally applied, and the perſon 5 07 
kept in as tranquil a ſtate as poſlible, both as te be 
motion, and the paſſions of the mind. EE >» 
The child's kicking in the uterus is a complaint Very ©, 
in the laſt months of pregnancy; and in perions o. 
quent int preg - netimes 
tender habits it often occaſions tears, aud W ity 
faintings. Some ſuppoſe that this threatens * \ 


Sf, tus las no poet 
but this is wWholly crroncous, for the Itv: has uo Pon 
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contributing to its own N This is a ſymptom for | for drawing a concluſion, as in the inſtance above; of 
; nich there is no remedy but patience, but it goes off | unequal, the one major, greater, from which alone the 
before the time of delivery. concluſion is drawn ; the other minor, or leſs, which only 
Weakneſs of the foetus is known by its feeble motion in | ſerves in applying the antecedent to the conſequent. 

he womb, and uſually depends on the bad conſtitution | In the common praQtice of the ſchools, however; every 
Ache mother, or elſe on h 23 ſubjected to ſyllogiſm, or formal argitment, of what kind ſoever, is 
* lent frights, or to great ſorrow. Interpal medicines | ſaid to have a MA and 4 MN d D, how equal ſoever the 
oy ſtrengthening kind are proper in this caſe, and, | premiſes may be. | 
"cternally; balſamic and aromatic plaiſters may be ap- [Preftises, in Law, the lands, &c. mentioned in the 
led, f ; 3 preamble ot beginning of a deed, leaſe, conveyance, or 
Fhe ſecundines ſometimes concrete or grow to the ute- the like. : tis | 

ms, out of their proper order and place: this is difor- PREMIUM, or PREMIUM, literally denotes à reward or 
der we have but very flender opportunities of gueſſing at, | retompence. 
ind is principally cauſed by too much ſitting ſtill during | Among merchaiits it is taken for that ſum of money; viz. 
the latter part of pregnancy. When this is ſuſpected tog or 10 per dent. &c. which is given to an inſurer, for in- 
be the caſe, internal medicines afe of no uſe ; and the ſuring the ſafe returii of any ſhip or merchandize. 
externals are only the fat of render animals, or ſpirit of PrREMIU M is alſo uſed in the monty and paper-tride; for 
wine impregnated with oils of aniſe or carraway, fre- what is giveh for a thing above par. | 
quently rubbed in on the belly. 33 Thus, lottery-tickets, &c. are ia to beat ſo much, è. gr. 
The winding of the navel- ring about the neck of the | 10 or 205: premium, when they ate ſold for ſo much 
child is often a very unhappy accident, and proves fatal | beyond the prime coſt, at which the govetninent iſfued 
to it: the good women ſuppoſe this to be owing to the | them. | 
mother's reachin upwards, and ſtraining her arms above PREMONSTRANTES, oft Px amonsTR ATENSES, a re- 
e time of her delivery; but this is an] ligious order of regular canons inſtituted in 1120; 


her head near th 2 0 | by 8. 
idle opinion, and the caſe is owing to no ſudden accident, orbert ; and thence alſo called Norbertines. . 
but is probably an unlucky turn of the ſtring from the | The firſt monaſtery of this order was built by Norbert 
beginning. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 708. See DEILI- in the Iſle of France, three leagues to the weſt of Laon; 
veRY, LaBOUR, and LyinG-in. — : and by him called Premonſtre, Præmonſtratum, whence 
From the original uſe of the word pregnant, is derived the order itſelf was denominated ; though, as to the occa- 
the act of impregnating, in its more general application. | ſion of that name; the writers of that order art divided. 
See GENERATION, FLOWER, and SEED. At firſt, the religious bf this order were ſo poor, that they 
PREGNANCY, plea and trial of, in Law, See Fury of Ma- had only a ſingle aſs, which ſetved to carry the wood they 
TRONS, and REPRIEVE. cut down every morning, and ſent to Laon, in order to 
PREGNANT. Negative PREGNANT, in Law. See NE-| purchaſe bread. But in a ſhort time they received fo 
GATIVE. 85 GE many donations, and built ſo many monaſteries, that, 
PREJUDICE, prejudicium, a falſe notion or opinion of thirty yeats after the foundation of this order, they had 
any thing, conceived without a due previous examination | above a hundred abbies in France and Germany: and in 
thereof, | proceſs of time the order ſo increaſed, that it had mo- | 
Prejudice, q. d. pre- judgment, does not import a judg-| naſteries in all parts of Chriſtendom, amounting to one | 
ment merely as prior to another in reſpect of time, but | thouſand abbies, three hundred provoſtſhips, a vaſt num- | 
| 


as being prior thereto in reſpect of knowledge, or of ſuf-| ber of ptiories, and five hundred riunneries. But their 
ficient attention to the _ the prepoſition pre ex-] number is now greatly diminiſhed. The rule they fol: 
preſſing an anticipation, not ſo much of time, as of know-| Jowed was that of St. Auguſtin, with ſome flight alte- 
edge and due attention. | rations, and an addition of certain ſevere laws, whoſe | 
Hence prejudice is alſo called among the ſchoolmen anti=| authority did not long ſurvive their auſtere founder. 4 
cipatio, & preventa cognitio, a preconceived opinion, &c.| The order was approved by Honorius II. in 1126, and C1] 

PRE]UDICIAL ation. See ACTION. again by ſeveral ſucceeding popes: At fitft the abſtinence 

PRELATE, from prelatus, of pre, before, and fer?, 1 from fleſh was rigidly obſerved. In 1245, Innocent IV. 
bear, carry, an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, raiſed to ſome emi-] complained of its being negleQed, to a general chapter. 
nent and ſuperior dignity of the church. In 1288, their general, William, procuted leave of pope I 
Patriarchs, primates, archbiſhops, biſhops, generals of | Nicholas IV. for thoſe of the order to eat fleſh on jour- 1 
religious orders, certain croſiered and mitred abbots, and] nies. In 1460, Pius II. granted them a general per- | 
even deans and archdeacons, are ranked among the num-| miſſion to eat meat, excepting from deptuageſima to 1 
ber of prelates. Eaſter. | 1 

P&zLATE of the Garter, is the firſt officer of that noble or- The religious of this order are clothed in white; with a 10 
der, and is as ancient as the inſtitution itſelf. ſcapulary before the caſſock. Out of doors they wear 2 1 
William de Edynton, then biſhop of Wincheſter, was the | white cloak and white hat; within, a little caimail ; and | 1 
firſt prelate at {i erection of the order; and it has been | at church, a ſurplice, &c, | 1 
continued in that ſee ever ſince. In the firſt monaſteries built by Norbert, there was one if 
It is an office of great honour, but has neither ſalary nor] for men, and another for women, only ſeparated by a 

\ fees; only a convenient lodging allowed in Windſor-]“ wall. In 1137, by a degree of a general chapter, this 
caſtle ; and as oft as the prelate comes thither (by the] practice was prohibited, and the women removed out 
ſovereign's command), he is to have court-livery allowed | of thoſe already built, to a greater diſtance ſrom thoſe of 
for himſelf and ſervants. See GaRTER. the men: 

PRELIMINARY, or PR#LIMINARY; formed from pre, | "The Præmenſtratenſes, or monks of Premontrè, rulgarly 
before, and limen, threſhold, ſomething to be examined, | called white canons, came firſt into England A. D. 1146. 
Ciſpatched, or determined, before an affair can be treated | Their firſt monaſtery, calle New-houf:, was erected in 
of thoroughly, and to purpoſe. Lincolnſhire, by Peter de Saulia, and dedicated to St. 
Preliminaries of peace generally take up the greateſt part! Martial. In the reign of Edward 1. this order had twen- 
of treaties. They conliſt in examining of powers, qua-| ty-ſeven monaſteries in England. 
lities of princes, ranks of ambaſſadors, 8&c. PREMOTION, premetis, in the Schools, the action of God 

PRELUDE, reludium, in Mufic, a ſymphony uſed by way | co-operating with the creature, and determitting him to 
of — + act. Sce PREDETERMINATION. 


ion or preparation to what follows. RM! | 
A prelude is uſually a flouriſh, or an irregular air, which | Phy/ical premetion, according to Alvatez, Lemos, Kc. is 


2 

t the muſician plays off-hand, to ſee if his inſtrument be] a complement of the active power, whereby it paſſes kl 
y iu tune; and to lead him into the piece to be played. from the firit act to the ſecond, i, e. from a complete, 3: 
1 PREMIER ſerjeant, in Law. See PRECEDBNCE. and next power to action. It is an influence or particis | | 
* PREMISES, Pakuissks, premiſe, in Logic, the two ſirſt ation of the virtue of the firſt cauſe, which makes the „ 
4 propolitions of a ſyllogiſm. econd cauſe actually active. 5 | | | 
13 hen a ſyllogiſm is in form, the two premiſes being PREMUNIENTES, in Law, writs diſpatched to each bi- 1 
y ted, the concluſion cannot be denicd. | ſhop to call them to parliament, warning them to bring i 
t he premiſes, ſays Chauvin, are properly the parts of the] with them the deans and archdeacons, one proctor for | 
5 antecedent of an argument, when complex; and are] each chapter, and two for the clergy of his dioceſe. if 
e called pr em ſeæ, becauſe premiſed to the concluſion. PREMUNIRE, premunire, in Law, a term ufed for an ; 
y us in the argument, | man is an animal, Peter is] offence, for a writ gtanted thereupon, and for the ii 

3 man, therefore Peter is an animal : the propoſitions, = aan} thercof. | 


el man, &c. and Peter, &Cc. arc the premiſes. he word is à corruption of the Latin præmenere, q- d. 4 


— 


remi/es are the principles of our reaſonings; as being to fore atn, or bid the offender take care z of which a {1 


Clear, evident, and demonſtrative propoſitions, from the] reaſon may be drawn from the words of the ſtatute 27 


_ 
relations whereof to one another we draw or infer new] Edw. III. cap. 1. and the form of the writ, Praemunize | 
quths, propoſitions, Kc. facias prefatum propeſinms & 7; R. precuraterem, Ge. 

he premiſes are either equal, where neither ſuffices alone | gied take /fut cor aui nobis. 
or Ul. No 282, | 12 
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monk, and other mil 
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In order to underſtand properly the occaſion and origin 
of premunire, it will be neceſſary to trace out briefly the 
riſe and progreſs of the papal uſurpations in England. 
The converſion of the Saxons in this country to the pro- 
ſeſſion of 3 was eſſected by Auguſtin the 


onaries from the court of Rome : 


and this naturally introduced ſome few of the papal cor- 
ruptious in point of faith and doctrine: but we read of 


no civil authority claimed by the pope in thefe kingdoms, 


till the tera of the Norman Conquelt, when the reigning 


pontiff, having favoured duke William in his projected 


invaſion, by bleſling his hoſt and conſecrating his ban- 


ners, he took that opportunity alſo of eſtabliſhing his 
| ſpiritual eneroachments, which the policy of the conque- 


ror allowed in order more eſfectually to humble the Saxon 


. clergy and aggrandize his Norman prelates. Hence his 


legates @ latere were introduced into England to hear and 


determine ecclefialtical cauſes; and, in the reign of 


Henry I. he aſſumed the diſpoſal of 1:0ſt of the biſhop- 
ricks, abbeys, and other eccleſiaſtical bene ſices, by man- 
dates or bulls, called expeFfative graces, and proviſions, 
before they became void; in the reign of king Stephen, 
appeals to the court of Rome were eſtabliſhed z under 
Henry II. the pope claimed exemption of clerks from the 
ſecular power; and in the time of king John, pope Inno- 
cent III. obtained a refignation of his crown to the vo, 


and compelled him to accept his kingdom from the pope's 


donation, holding it as a vaſſal of the holy fee, at the 
annual rent of a thouſand marks. Many circumſtances 
concurred, and many contrivances were made uſe of to 
extend and eſtabliſſi the papal power in this Kingdom. 
King Edward I. a wiſe and magnanimous prince, ſet him- 
ſelf in earneſt to ſhake off this tervile yoke ; and in the 
thirty-fiſth year of his reign was made the firlt ſtatute 
againlt papal proviſions, which, according to fir Edward 
Coke, is the foundation of all the ſubſequent ſtatutes of 
pramunire. 

In the weak reignof Edward II. the pope again endeavoured 
to incroach, but the parliament retolutely withſtood him: 
and inthe reign of Edw. Il. feveral penal laws wereenacted 
againſt proviſors; 25 Edw. III. ſtat. 6. 27 Edw. III. ſtat. 
1. cap. 1. 38 Edw. III. ſtat. 1 cap. 4. and ſtat, 2. cap. 
I, 2, 3, 4. which ordained, that the court of Rome ſhould 
preſent or collate to no biſhoprick or living in England; 
and that whoever diſturbed any patron in the preſentation 
to a living by virtue of a papal proviſion, ſuch proviſor 
ſhould pay fine and ranſom to the king at his will, and 
be impriſoned till he renounced ſuch proviſion z and the 
ſame puniſhment was inflicted on ſuch as cited the king, 
or any of his ſubjects, to anſwer in the court of Rome. 
And when the holy ſee reſented theſe proceedings, and 
pope Urban V. attempted to revive the vaſſalage and an- 
nual rent to which king John had ſubjeQed his kingdom, 
it was unanimouſly agreed by all the eſtates of the realm 
in parliament aſſembled, 40 Edw. III. that king John's 
donation was null and void, being without the concur- 
rence of parliament, and contrary to his coronation oath ; 
and all the temporal nobility and commons engaged, that 
if the pope ſhould endeavour by proceſs or otherwiſe to 
maintain theſe uſurpations, they would reſiſt him with all 
their power. 

In the reign of Richard II. it was found neceſſary to 
ſtrengthen theſe laws, and, therefore, it was enacted by 
ſtat. 3 Ric. II. cap. 3. and 5 Ric. II. cap. 12. ſirſt, that 
no alien ſhould be capable of letting his benefice to farm 
and, afterwards, that no alien ſhould be capable of being 
preſented to any eccleſiaſtical preferment, under the pe- 
nalty of the ſtatutes of proviſors. By the ſtatute 12 Ric. 
II. cap. 15. all liegemen of the king, accepting of a liv- 
ing by any foreign proviſion, are put out of the king's 
protection, and the beneſice made void. To which the 
ſtatute 13 Ric. II. ſtat. 2. cap. 2. adds baniſhment and 
forſciture of lands and goods; and by cap. 3. of the ſame 
ſtatute, 'auy perſon bringing over any citation or excom- 
munication from beyond ſea, on account of the execution 
of the ſoregoing ſtatutes of proviſors, ſhall be impriſon- 
ed, forfeit his goods and lands, and morcover ſufter pain 
of life and member. 

In the writ for the execution of all theſe ſtatutes, the 
words pramwnire facias, being uſed to command a citation 
of the party, have denominated, in common ſpeech, not 
only the writ, but the offence itſelf of maintaining the 
papal power, by the name of præmunire. And, accor- 


dingly, the next ſtatute, 16 Ric. II. cap. 5, uſually called | 


the ſtatute of premunire, and penerally referred to by 
all ſubſequent ſtatutes, enacts, that whoever procures at 
Rome, or elſewhere, any trauſlations, proceſſes, excom- 
munications, bulls, inſtruments, or other things which 
touch the king, againlt him, his crown and realm, and 
all perſons aiding thercin, ſhall be put out of the king's 
protection, then lands and goods forfeited to the king's 
uſe, and they ſhall be attached by their bodies to anſwer 
to the King and his council; or proceſs of premun're fa- 


ed prince of Wales, or any per 


| 


cias ſhall be made out againſt them. a8 iu | 
proviſors. By the e 2 Hen. iv. — ober eile of 
who accept any proviſion from the wr fy oy perſong 
from canonical obedience to their proper 0 
alſo * to the penalties of N a 
is the laſt of our ancient ſtatutes touchin G 55 and this 
Such is the original meaning of the offer 's offence, 
call premunire; viz. introducing a ſorei 1 f Which we 
this land, and creating imperium in Don, gs ro 
that obedience to papal proceſs, which pax Payin 
belonged to the king alone, long before the 8 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth; at which a 
nalties of premunire were indeed extended to me the pe. 
abuſes than before; as the kingdom then wow gap 
nounced the authority of the ſee of Rome 22 re- 
all the corrupted doctrines of the Roman chu b. hr 
therefore, by the ſeveral ſtatutes of 24 Hen VI Yr 
12 and 25 Hen. VIII. cap, 19 and 21. to ap eal 3 
from any of the king's courts; to ſue to Rom 7 
licence or diſpenſation; or to obey any — 10 
thence are made liable to the pains of præmun I 
in order to reſtore to the king in effect the — om 
vacant biſhopricks, and yet keep up the eſtabliſhed fo 1 
it is enacted by ſtatute 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 20. th if 
dean and chapter refuſe to elect the perſon tte b . 
king, or any archbiſhop or biſhop to confirm or 2 a 
crate him, they ſhall fall within the penalties of the t 
tutes of premunire. Alſo by ſtat. 5 Eliz. ca Him 
refuſe the oath of ſupremacy will incur ” on 
of premunire; and to defend the pope's juriltichon 
in this realm is a premunire for the firſt offener and high 
treaſon for the ſecond. So too, by ſtatute 13 Elie . 
2. to import any AGNUs Dei, croſſes, beads or be 
ſuperſtitious things pretended to be hallowed by the 1. 
ſhop of Rome, and tender the ſame to be uſed ; 0: 1 
receive the ſame with ſuch intent, and not diſcover & 
offender; or if a juſtice of the peace, knowing there 
ſhall not within fourteen days declare it to a privy coun. 
ſellor ; they all incur a premunire. ; 
Farther, to contribute to the maintenance of a Jeſuit; 
college, or any popiſh ſeminary whatever, beyond ex; 
or any perſon in the ſame ; or to contribute to the main 
tenance of any Jeſuit or popiſh prieſt in England; is h 
ſtatute 27 Eliz. cap. 2. made liable to the penalties of 
præmunire. 
The ſame penalties, thus far kept within the bounds of 
their original inſtitution, viz. the depreſſing the power 
of the pope, have been applied to other heinous offences, 
Thus, 1. By the ſtatute 1 and 2 Phil. & Mary, cap. . 0 
moleſt the poſſeſſors of abbey lands granted by parli- 
ment to Henry the Eighth, and Edward the Sixth, is 
1 2. So likewiſe is the offence of acting a 
roker or agent in any uſurious contract, where abore 
ten per cent. intereſt is taken, by ſtatute 13 Eliz. cap. 1c. 
3. To obtain any ſtay of proceedings, other than by ar- 
reſt of judgment or writ of error, in any ſuit for a mo- 
nopoly, is like wiſe a præmunire, by ſtatute 21 Jac. I. cap. 3. 
4. To obtain an excluſive patent for the ſole making or 
importation of gunpowder or arms, or to hinder others 
from importing them, is alſo a premunire by two ſtatutes; 
the one 16 Car. I. cap. 21. the other 1 Jac. II. cap. ® 
5. On the abolition, by ſtatute 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 0 
purveyance, and the prerogative of pre-emption, or ta- 
ing any victual, beaſts, or goods ſor the king's ute, at « 
ſtated price, without conſent of the proprietor, the cn. 
ertion of any ſuch power for the future was declared to 
incur the penalties of præmunirc. 6. To aſſert, maln 
ciouſly and adviſedly, by ſpeaking or writing, that v0 
or either houſe of parliament have a legiſlatixe author 
without the king, is declared a præmunire by ſtatute 13 
Car. II. cap. 1. 7. By the habeas corpus act allo, zl 
Car. II. cap. 2. it is a præmunire, and incapable of the 
king's pardon, beſides other heavy penalties, to ſend any 
ſubject of this realm a priſoner into parts beyond tlie 
ſeas. 8. By the ſtatute 1 W. & NI. flat. 1. cap. 8. Pes 
ſons of eighiteen years of age refuſing to take the new 
oaths of allegiance, as well as ſupremacy, upon tende! 
by the proper maꝑiſtrate, are ſubject to the penalties 0: 
a premunire ; and by ſtat. 7 and 8 W. III. cap. 24 Er 
jeants, counſellors, proctors, attorneys, and all officers © 
courts, practiſing without having taken the oaths ot 2 
giance and ſupremacy, and ſubleribing the . 
againſt popery, are guilty of a pramunne, whether 1 
oaths be tendeted or no. 9. By the ſtatute 6 au, = 
7. to aſſert maliciouſſy and direQly, by Presc . 
teaching, or adviſed ſpeaxing, that the then prete 
ſon other thau 2<core 
hath any right 


he king and 


dinary z are 


ing to the acts of ſettlement and union, 
to the throne of theſe kingdoms ; or that t re 
parliament cannot make laws to limit the deter eaking 
crown; fuch preaching, teaching, or adviſed pr 5 
is a ee a3 writing, printing, cr 2 * * 
the ſame dechlines amount to high treaſon. 42tute 


4 


PRE 


fatute 6 Ann. cap. 23. if the aſſembly of peers of Scot- | 


+1, convened to eleCt their ſixteen repreſentatives in the 
Bri 1 parliament, ſhall preſume to treat of any other 
at fave only the election, they incur the penalties of a 
- wire. 11. The laſt offence that has been made a 
gona he was by ſtatute 6 Geo. I. cap. 18. the year af- 
1. the infamous South Sea project had beggared half the 
1 This therefore makes all unwarrantable under- 
ares by unlawful ſubſcriptions, then commonly known 
by n name of bubbles, ſubject to the penalties of a 
we. 
he "uniſhment of premunire is thus ſummed up by fir 
Edward Core, that from the conviction, the defendant 
(hall be out of the king's protection, and his lands and 
tenements, goods and chattels, forfeited to the king ; and 
that his body ſhall remain in priſon at the king's pleaſure, 
or (as other authors have it) during life. And fo odious, 
adds the fame author, was this offence of pramunire, 
that a man who was attainted of the ſame might have been 
ſſain by any other man without danger of law; becauſc 
it was provided by law (ſtat. 25 Edw. III. ſtat. 5. cap. 22) 
that any man might do to him, as to the king's enemy; 
and any man may lawfully kill an enemy. But to obviate 
ſuch miſtaken and ſavage notions, the ſtatute 5 Eliz. cap. 
1. provides, that it ſhall not be lawful to kill any perſon 
attainted in a præmunire, any law, ſtatute, opinion, 01 
expoſition of law to the contrary notwithſtanding. How- 
ever ſuch delinquent, though protected as a part of the 
ublic from public wrongs, can bring no action for pri- 
vate injury, how atrocious ſoever ; being ſo far out of the 
protection of the law, that it will not guard his civi' 
rights, nor remedy any grievance which he, as an indi- 
vidual, may ſuffer. And no man, knowing him to be 
uilty, can with ſafety give him comfort, aid, or relief 
Blackſt Com. book iv cap. 8. 

ParmuNIRE is now chiefly uſed for the puniſhment appoint- 
ed by the ſtatutes above mentioned. Thus, when it is 
faid a man for an offence Mall incur a premunire, it is 
meant, he ſhall incur the penalty appointed by the ſtatute 
16 Ric. II. commonly called the fatute of premunire. 

PRENANTHES, in Botany. See H/d LETTUCE. 

PRENDER, formed from the French prendre, to take, in 
Law, a power or right of taking a thing before it is 
offered. 

Such a thing lies in render, but not in prender. Coke”; 
Rep. p. 1. Sir John Peter's caſe. See RENDER, 

PRENDER de baron is an exception to diſable a woman from 

rſuing an appeal of murder againſt the killer of her 

— uſband, taken from her having married a ſecond. 
See APPEAL. 

PRENES TINA. ſortes. See SORTES. 

PRENOMEN, P No, among the Romans, a proper 


name, or name | pa gy to the general name of the fami-| 


15 as, Caius, Lucius, Marcus, &c. 

The prenomen anſwers to our Chriſtian name, Peter, Paul, 
&c. It was not introduced among the Romans till long 
rime after the nomen. . 


The name of the family was given by the Romans to their 


children ſoon after their birth ; but the prenomen was not | 


given them till they took the virile habit, or about the 
age of ſeventeen years. See NAME. 
Varro reckons up thirty prænomina among the Romans. 
The uſual ones may be reduced to eighteen. 
The Greeks had no prenomina; they had but one name. 
PRENOTION, Pr .#xoT10, or PR #coGN1T10, a notice, 
A piece of knowledge preceding ſome other, in reſpect 
of time. 
Such is the knowledge of the antecedent; which muſt 
precede that of the concluſion. See Common NoTlions, 
and PR NOTION. 
PREPARANTIA, or PREPARANTIA Vn, in Anatomy, 
the ſpermatic veſſels ; being two arteries, and as many 
veins of the teſticles 3 thus called by the ancients, from 
an opinion that the feed began to be prepared herein. Sce 
WPERMATIC veſſels, and GENERATION. | 
PREPARATION, PkavARATO, apparatus, in Mathe- 


matics, makes one of the parts or branches of a demon- 


{iration. 


If it be a propoſition in geometry that is to be demon- 

firated, the preparation conſiſts in certain lines to be drawn 

in the figure : if a propoſition in arithmetic, in ſome 

* Computation to be made to come the more eaſily at the 
demonſtration, 

PaePARATION, in Chemi/try and Pharmacy, is applied to 
the ſeveral manners of managing the materia medica, and 
of diſpoſing it to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes. 

re are various preparations of mercury, antimony, 


and other drugs, to purify them, ſublime, calcine, edul- 

corate them, &c. 

NEPARAT1 

oy. the parts of animal bodies for anatomical uſes. 
is 


uled to ſignify the parts themlelves fo prepared. 


ON, in Anatomy, is uſed for the art of pre- 


Mr. Monro has given us an eſſay on the method of pre- 
paring and preſerving the parts of animal bodies for ana- 
tomical uſes, | | 

The principal preparation which bones require is to make 
them white : and the beſt method of whitening the bones 
of young creatures is to macerate them for a conſiderable 
time in cold water, frequently changed ; the bones being 
laid out each time to dry a little in the ſun. Cartilages 
are made 1 in the ſame manner, after which they 
ſhould be brought to their natural ſhape and ſituation by 
ſtrings, weights, &c. Muſcles that have no large cavity 
are to be laid and ſecured in their deſigned poſture, and 
preſſed with the fingers into a natural ſhape, while they 
are drying. The ſeveral veſſels are prepared by ix AN- 
TION. 

Ruyſch deſcribes the method of ſeparating the cuticula 
and corpus reticulare from the ſkin, by ſtretching theſe 
common teguments, well freed from the fat, on a board, 
with the cuticula outmoſt; and then dipping all into 
boiling water, which looſens them ſo from the ſkin, that 
they are eaſily ſeparated with a blunt knife, or the thin 
ivory handle of a ſcalpel; then with the ſame inſtru- 
ment he ſeparates the corpus reticulare from the cuticle, 
leaving them connected to each other, and to the ſkin in 
ſome part. After this they may be cither dried or put 
into the embalming liquor. The cellular membrane un- 
der the ſkin cannot be preſerved diſtended with air, ex- 
cept where there is little or no fat contained in it: one 
of the beſt parts for making a preparation of this kind is 
the ſcrotum, where that which is commonly called muſ- 
culus dartos may, by blowing into it, be changed entirely 
into fine membranous cellules. In order to preſerve the 
dura mater with all its proceſſes in a natural ſituation, it 
is neceſſary to ſaw the cranium ſrom near the root of the 
noſe to the middle of the os occipitis, by a perpendicular 
ſection at half an inch diſtance from the ſagittal ſuture, 
and then by a horizontal ſection, terminating at the ex- 
tremities of the former ſection, to take off a conſider- 
able part of the ſides of the cranium; after which the 
dura mater, being cut by an inciſion in form of a T, the 
brain and cerebellum are taken out, and the head is pre- 
ſerved in a liquor; or the bones are cleared and dried; 
the cut parts of the dura mater being ſtretched out with 
pins, hooks, or threads. The proceſſes of the pia mater 
may be eaſily ſeparated entire with this membrane, when 
it is preternaturally thickened by diſeaſe, as is often the 
caſe; or, in a ſound ſtate, large pieces of it may be ob- 
tained with its proceſſes after macerating the brain in 
water. When the water is paſſed from it, it ought to be 
immerſed in the embalming liquor, and properly extend= 
ed. In order to prepare the eye for preſervation, it is 
neceſſary to coagulate the cryſtalline and vitreous humours, 
by immerſing it for ſome time in a proper liquor: aſter 
this they will bear maceration in water, for ſeparation of 
the choroid and Ruyſch's coat. By macerating the ear in 
water, the membrane, which is continued from the epi- 
dermis of the ear to line the meatus auditorius ex- 
ternus, and to ſorm the outer lamella of the membrana 
tympani, may be brought off entire in adults, and is eaſily 
ſeparated in fœtuſes and very young children. The cu- 
ticle covering the papillz of the lips is to be taken off by 
macerating in water; the villous ſubſtance of the tongue 
is caſily made red, by injection of the arteries, and a 
membrane analogous to the cuticula ſeparates by ſoaking 
in water. The muſcles of the organs of deglutition, that 


are fixed to any of the ſurrounding parts, mult be clean 


diſſected, and cut off from theſe parts; aſter which the 
tongue, os hyoides, ſauces, velum pendulum palati, with 
the uvula, the larynx, pharynx, aſpera arteria, and 
«ſophagus, are taken out with the diſſected muſcles 
hanging at them, to be ſecured in their natural ſituation 
with ſmall pieces of thin boards, and threads faſtened to 
hooks. A cork is then put into the lower part of the 
trachea z round which and the ceſophagus a ſtrong thread 
is tied ürmly, and quickſilver is poured by the fauces, or 
by the paſlage which led to the noſtrils till the cefophagus, 
trachea, larynx, and pharynx are filled; in which con- 
dition it is left to hang till the parts are pretty firm, but 
nat quite dry; when the quickſlver is poured out, and 
the parts, overſtretched by the weight ot it, or too much 
ſhrivelled, preſſed with the fingers, into their natural 
ſituation. The hollow viſcera of the thorax and abdo- 
men are prepared, ſor preſerving their form and ex}ii- 
biting their internalſtructure, withair, quickfilver, ormelt- 
ed wax. The blood and other liquors contained in the 
bowels tobe filled, are preſſed out, and all their paſſages tied, 
except that by which the diſtending liquor is introduced. 
The lungs and ſpleen, whoſe membranes retain quick- 
GIver or air with great difficulty, require particular care; 
tele mult be diſtended, expoſed to a warm ſun or fire in 
order to dry ſoon; and then immerſed in ſtrong turpen- 
ting varniſh, ſe that their whole ſurface may be covered; 

| and 
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and thus they will be rendered more capable of retaining | 
the air, that is blown into them. = 
The manner of preſerving anatomical preparations; is ei- 
ther by drying them thoroughly in the air, or putting 
them into a proper liquor. : 
In drying parts which are thick, when the weather is 
warm, care muſt be taken to prevent putrefaction, fly- 
blows, inſets, &c. This is eaſily done by the uſe of a 
ſolution of corroſive ſublimate in ſpirit of wine; in the 
proportion of two drachms of ſublimate to a pound of ſpi- 
rit: the part ſhould be moiſtened with this liquor as it 
dries, and by this method the body of a child may be kept 
ſafe even in ſummer. Dried preparations ate apt to crack 
and moulder away in keeping; to prevent this, their ſur- 
Face ſhould be covered with a thick varniſh, repeated as 
often as occaſion requires. 
Though ſeveral parts prepared dry are uſeful, yet others 
myſt be ſo managed as to be always flexible, and nearer a 
natural ſtate. The difficulty has been to find a proper 
liquor ſor this purpoſe. Mr. Monro fays, the beſt he 
knows is a well rectified colourleſs ſpirit of wine, to 
which is added a ſmall quantity of the ſpirit of vitriol or 
nitre. When theſe are properly mixed, they neither 
change their colour nor the conſiſtence of the parts, ex- 
cept where there are ſerous or mucous liquors contained 
in them. The brain, even of a young child, in this 
mixture, grows ſo firm as to admit of gentle handling, as 
do alſo the vitreous and cryſtalline humours of the eye. 
The liquor of the ſebaceous glands and the ſemen arc 
coagulated by this ſpirituous mixture; and it heightens 
the red colour of the injection of the blood veſlels, fo that 
aſter the part has been in it a little time, ſeveral veſſels 
appear which were before inviſible. If you will com- 
pare theſe effefts with what Ruyſch has ſaid of his bal- 
ſam, which is rectiſied ſpirit of malt with a third part of 
water, diſtilled in a tin alembic, with the addition of a 
handful of black pepper, you will find the liquor above 
mentioned to come very near to it, | 
The proportion of the two ſpirits muſt be changed ac- 
cording to the part prepared : for the brain and humours 
of the eye, you muſt put two drachms of ſpirit of nitre 
to one _ of ſpitit of wine. In preſerving other parts 
which are harder, thirty or forty drops of the acid will 
be ſufficient; a larger quantity will make bones flexible, 
and even diſſolve them. The part thus preſerved ſhould 
be always kept covered with the liquor, therefore great 
care ſhould be taken to ſtop the mouth of the glaſs with a 
waxed cork, and a bladder tied over it, to prevent the 
evaporation of the ſpirit z ſome of which, notwithſtand- 
ing all this care, will fly off; therefore freſh mult be added 
as there is occaſion. When the ſpirits change to a dark 
tincture, which will ſomerimes happen, they ſhould be 
poured off, and freſh put in their room; but with ſome- 
what leſs acid than at firſt. 
The glaſſes which contain the preparations ſhould be of the 
fineſt ſort, and pretty thick; for through ſuch the parts 
may be ſeen very diſlinctly, and of a true colour, and the 
obje will be ſo magnified as to ſhew veſlels in the glaſs 
which out of it were not to be ſeen. 
As the glaſs, when filled with the liquor, has a certain 
focus, it is neceſſary to keep the preparation at a proper 
diſtance from the ſides of it, which is eaſily done by 
little ſticks ſuitably placed ; or by ſuſpending it by a 
thread in a per tuation. 
The operator ſhould be cautious of putting his fingers in 
this liquor oftener than is abſolutely neceſſary ; becauſe it 
brings on a numbneſs on the ſkin, which makes the fin- 
gers unfit for any nice operation. The beſt remedy for 
this is to waſh them in water mixed with a few drops of 
oil of tartar per deliquium. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. iii. 
art. 10. 
Dr. Chriſt. Jac. Trew prefers the rectified ſpirit of grain 
for preſerving anatomical preparations to ſpirit of wine, 
or compoſitions of alcohol, amber, camphor, &c. be- 
cauſe theſe ſoon change into a brown colour ; whereas 
the ſpirit from malt preſerves its limpid appearance. 
When any part is to be preſerved wet, waſh it with wa- 
ter, till it is no more tinctured. Ihe water is next to be 
waſhed away with ſpirits, and then the preparation is to 
be put among ſpirits in a glaſs, the mouth of which is 
to be cloſely covered with a glaſs head, over which a wet 
bladder and leaf-tin are to be tied. Com. Lit. Norimb. 
1731. Semeſt. 1. Specim. 9. 


PREPARATION of inſeets, in Anatomy. Sce INSECTS, 
PREPARATORY torture. Sce TORTURE, 
PREPARED antimony. See ANTINONY. 
PREPARED pm Sce OPIUM. 

PREPENSE 

In which ſenſe we ſay prepenſed MALICE, &c. 


» Px aveNsvs, in Law, denotes fore-thought. 


If, when a man is flain upon a ſudden quarrel, there 


were malice prepenſed formerly between them, it makes 


4 


4 


PREPOSITION, Pa #eos1T1o0, 


PRE 
it murder; and, as it is called 


— 1 in ſome ſtatutes, 5. u 


in Gr 
- of — or diſcourſe. e 

e prepeſition is an indeclinable particle, hi 
to govern the nouns that follow Fe me me 
. in, — through, frem, Ly, &c. F 

ey are called prepo/itions, becauſe pr 
before the nouns 3 prepiſite, place 

- Bufher does not allow the prepo/tion to 

. _— a modificains of a 8 | 
viz. of the noun; ſerving only to modi i . 
— wn it. See We greg. 'y or cireanfta. 

e ingenious Mr, Harris ranges the prepo/it; 
claſs of ConntcTives, 3 of rake 
devoid itſelf of ſigniſication, but ſo formed as 92 
two words that are ſignificant, and that refuſe to nas 
or coaleſce of themſelves. "Thoſe connectives which 
— ſentences are called coxJuxcT1ioNs, 

K ii. chap. 3. 
One great uſe (ſays biſhop T,owth, Int. to Eng. Gram, 
114), of prepo/itions in Engliſh, is to expreſs thoſe rell. 
tions, which in ſome languages are chiefly marked b 
caſes, or the different endings of the noun, F 
P: epo/itions are alſo prefixed to words in ſuch manner a8 
to coalefce with them, and to become a part of them, 
There are alſo certain particles, which are thus employed 
in compoſition of words, yet cannot ſtand by themſelves 
in conitruQtion ; which are called inſeparable prepoſitons; 
as @, be, con, &c. 


Hermes, 


PREPOSITUS vi/le is ſometimes uſed for the chief officer 


of the king, in a town, manor, or village. 


In ancient records, the prepoſitus ville was no more than 
the bailiff of the lord of the manor. 


Preprjitus ville is ſometimes alſo uſed, in later writers, 
for the conſtable of a town, or petty coxvs TABLE. 


PREPOS1ITUS ccc. See Cav kcnreve. 
Duatuer homines PREPOSIT1, in Crompton, &. denote four 


men of each town, who are to appcar before the juſtices 
of the foreſt in their circuit. 


PREPUCE, Px #yv11UM, in Anatomy, the foreſkin ; a pro- 


longation of the cutis of the penis, covering the glans, 
or er of the yard. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 
JO. t. cc. 

Dr. Drake obſerves, that nature does not ſeem more v2+ 
rious in any part of her works than in the prepuce ; for 
the figure and proportion whereof there does not ſeem 
any ſtandard. 

Hence, probably, aroſe the neceſſity of circumciſion, ſo 
generally practiſed throughout the oriental parts of the 
world; not out of a view to religion, but to cleanlineſ:, 
and to prevent diſeaſes, which a detemiion of the mucus 
of the /ubpreputial glans might breed in thoſe hot coun- 
tries. For even here, the ſame author adds, he has known 
ſome, who, having large prepuces, called filbert-prepuces, 
have been frightened at the appearance of a mucus ouſing 
out upon a mere plenitude from between the prepuce and 
glans; which, it is probable, the great legiſlator of the 
Jews might haye a view to in the firſt inſtitution of C1R- 
CUMCISION, 

The ſkin of the prepuce is double ; at the connection of 
the internal ſkin, to the other part, are ſeveral oval and 
roundiſh glandules placed irregularly about the joining 
2 a glands to the corpora cavernoſa, and on the glans 
Itlelt. 

Their uſe is to ſeparate à liquor to render the agitation 
of the prepuce on the glans eaſy. When this liquor be- 
comes rancid, as upon old age, or venereal contacts, it 
excoriates the glans and prepuce; and even ſometimes cone 
tracts the latter, and renders it neceſſary to be divided, 
to afford a paſſage to the glans. See PH1M0515, and 
PARAPHINOSIS, 


PREROGATIVE, preregativa, a privilege, or pre-emir 


nence, which one perſon has over another. 

The word is borrowed from the appellation of a century 
in ancient Rome, which gave the firſt vote, or ſutlrage, 
in the comitia, or aſſemblies for the election of magiſtrates 
aug prærogati; becauſe ſirſt atked, or their ſuſtrage fit 
required. 

Their vote was called amen præregati vum, becauſe the re 4 
uſually gave their votes the ſame way. 


PREROGATI VE the king, prerogatia re 7s, is that power, 


pre-eminence, and privilege, which the king hath over 
and above all other perſons, and out of the ordinary 
courſe of the common law, in right of his regal dignity 
The king's prerogatices are either direct or incidents : 


the direct are ſuch poſitive ſubſtantial parts of the royal 


character and authority, as are rooted in and ſpring fro 
the king's political perſon, conſidered merely by ag 3 
without el ances to any other extrinſic circumſtance 3 


the right of ſending ambatiadors, of creating peers, * 


i 
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af making war or peace. But ſuch prerogatives as are 
:ncidental bear always a relation to ſomething elſe, di- 
ſiinct from the king's perſon, and are indeed only ex- 
ceptions, in favour of the crown, to thoſe general rules 
chat are eſtabliſhed for the reſt of the community; ſuch 
as, that no coſts ſhall be recovered againſt the king, that 
the king can never be a joint-tenant, and that his debt 
{all be preferred before a debt to any of his ſubjects. 
he ſubſtantial, direct prerogatives, are of three kinds; 
being ſuch as regard, firſt, the king's royal character; 
ſecondly, his royal authority; and, laſtly, his royal in- 
come. See KING and REVNNUE. 
I is one of the principal bulwarks of civil liberty, or of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, that the king's prerogative is li- 
mited by bounds ſo certain and notorious, that it is im- 
{ible he ſhould ever exceed them, without the con- 
{-nt of the people, on the one hand; or without, on the 
o:her, a violation of that original contract, which in all 
ſates implicitly, and in our's moſt expreſly, ſubſiſts be- 
tween the prince and the ſubject. And it is one of the 
moſt manifeſt proofs of that genuine freedom, which is 
the boaſt of this age and country, that the limits of the 
king's prerogative may be examined and diſcuſſed with 
decency and reſpect, without offence and danger. This 
was formerly reckoned among the arcana imperii; and 
queen Elizabeth directed her parliaments to abſtain from 
diſcoutſing of matters of ſtate z and maintained, both in 
perſon and by her miniſters, that this auguſt aſſembly 
onght not to deal, to judge, or to meddle, with her ma- 
icity's prerogative royal. And king James I. more than 
once, laid it down in his ſpeeches, that as it is atheiſm 
and blaſphemy in a creature to diſpute what the Deity 
may do, fo it is preſumption and ſedition in a ſubject to 
diſpute what a king may do in the height of his power. 
Good Chriſtians, he adds, will be content with God's 
will, revealed in his word; and good ſubjects will reſt in 
the king's will, revealed in his law. King James's 
Works, 557. 531. 
PrEROGATIVE, contempts againſt the king”s, are ſuch as re- 
fuſing to alliſt him for the good of the public, either in 
his councils, by advice, when called upon; or in his 
wars, by perſonal ſervice, againſt a rebellion or invaſion, 
Jecting to join the poſſe comtatus ; preferring the in- 
of a foreign potentate to thoſe of our own, or do- 
-- -r receiving any thing that may create an undue in- 
e in favour of ſuch extrinſic power, as by taking a 
om any foreign prince, without the conſent of 
a difobeying the king's lawful commands, 
--rits ſuing out of his courts of juſtice, or 
dy 2 s to attend his privy-council, or by letters 
bing, commanding a ſubject to return from be- 
% ine teas, or by his writ of ne excat regnum, or pro- 
cam ation commanding the ſubject to ſtay at home. Diſ- 
obedience to any of theſe commands is a high M15PR1- 
$10N, or contempt. 
PaEROGATIVE copy-rizhts are acts of parliament, procla- 
mations, and orders of council, liturgies, and books of 
divine ſervice, and grammars, and other compoſitions, 
compiled or tranſlated at the expence of the crown, 
tranſlation of the Bible, &c. 
PREROGATIVE court. See COURT of prerogative. 
PrEkOGAT1IVE, felomes and miſdemeanors againſt the King's, 
are thoſe that relate to the co1N, not amounting to trea- 
lon, againſt the king's council (fee PRI VVS, and 
thoſe incurred by FOREIGN e , by imbezzling the 
aug s armour or warlike ſtores (fee IMBEZZLE), and by 
celertion from the king's army or navy, which, by the 
ſtanding laws of the land, and particularly by 19 Hen. 
* Cap. 19, & 5 Eliz. cap. 5. is made felony, but not 
without benefit of clergy. But by 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 
2. Clergy is taken away from ſuch deſerters, and the of- 
fence is made triable by the jultices of every ſhire, The 
lame ſtatutes punith other inferior military offences with 
lines, impriſonment, and other penalties. Sce DE- 
een, and Muri. 
RES N IVE, property by. Sce PROPERTY. 
ET * the Italian Mufre, is in general a character 
aw. yy when and where a performer in concert is 
ot gn to ſing or play; but, in particular, in fugues or 
ons ic is thus marked ＋ over the note at which the 
<cond part, which is to follow or imitate the firit, mutt 
ein. It the mark be repeated a ſecond time, it is to 
oy By place where the third part muſt begin, to imi- 
e tecond ; and fo on through all the parts. 


Page d | 
— preſagium, an augury, or ſign of ſomething 
e. 


ubie ec Judged of future events by certain ſigns, 
ch their luperſtition, or the artihce of their prieſts, 
- 322 Their moſt celebrated preſag's were 
Al - 3 flight of birds, or the entrails of victims. 
v Sht-birds paſſed for birds of ill preſage. 

OL. III. NY 282. 
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PRESBYS, in Ornithol2zy, a name uſed by many of the 
ancient naturaliſts for the regulus cri/tatus, or golden 
crowned WREFN. 
PRESBY'TA, IlpeoCvry;, in Optics, a term applied to per- 
ſons in whom the configuration of the cryſtalline of the 
eye is too flat; ſo that they ſee diſtant things clearly, but 
thoſe near at hand confuſedly. 
The reaſon is, that, in near objects, the viſual rays paſſ- 
ing the retina before they unite, there can be no diſtinct- 
nels, ſince the diſtin& baſe falls too far off beyond the 
retinas 
This deſect is helped only with convex glaſſes, or ſpec- 
tacles; which will make the rays converge ſooner, and, 
if they are well fitted, fall exactly on the retina. 
The word is formed from the Greck weoCvg, ſenex; be- 
cauſe old people are naturally ſubject to this defect: time, 
and the friction of the eye-lids, &c. gradually wearing 
the ball flat, 
Preſtytæ are oppoſed to myees, in whom the cryſtalline 
is too round. 
If the diſtance between the retina and the cryſtalline be 
too ſmall, the perſon will likewife be a preſcyia. See 
EVE, and V1s1oN. a 
PRESBYTER, a priz/, or perſon in prieſt's orders. 
He is thus called from the Greek @ecoCurepes, elder 1 of 
mpeoCuvg, old; becauſe, anciently, none were ordained but 
ſuch as were advanced in years. | 
'The great diſpute between the retainers to the Geneva 
and the Roman difcipline is, about the ſameneſs or dif- 
ference of pre/byters and biſhops, in the times of the 
apollles. 
'Thoſe who conſult Acts xx. 17, 28. Phil. i. 1. Tit. i. 
5. 7. and 1 Tim. ili. 1. may perhaps be led to conclude, 
that theſe titles were applied to the ſame perfons. 
The learned biſhop Uther expreſly ſays, I have ever 
declared my opinion to be, that ep:/copus N pre/oyter 
« gradu tantum differunt, non ordine z and coniequently, 
ce that in places where biſhops cannot be had, the ordi- 
« nation by pre/byters ſtands valid.” And being alked by 
his majeſty at the Iſle of Wight, Whether he faund' in 
© antiquity, that pre/dyters alone ordained any?“ he re- 
plied, “ Yes; and that he could ſhew his majeſty mere; 
« even where pre/Sytcrs alone ſucceſſively ordinned bi- 
« {thops;” and inſtanced in Jerom's words (Epiſt. ad Eva=- 
grium) of the pre/bytcrs of Alexandria chufing and mak- 
ing their own biſhops from the days of Mark, till Hera- 
clius and Dionyſus. Baxter's Life, p. 206. 
This was the conſtant ſcnie of our firſt reformers, Crane 
mer, Pilkington, Jewel, Grindal, Whitgift, Bancrott, 
&c. Biſhop Burnet exprelly ſays: “ As for the notion 
e of diſtinct offices of bilkop and preſbyter, I conlels, it 
« js not ſo clear to me; and theretore ſince I look upon 
© the ſacramental actions as the higheſt of ſacred per- 
« formances, I cannot but acknowledge thoſe who are 
% empowered for them mult be of the higheſt ofhice in 
« the church.” Vind. of the Church of Scotland, p. 
6. See Bisnor. 
PRESBY TERIANS, a denomination comprehending a 
very conſiderable number of perſons in Great Britain; 
but very differently applied in England and Scotland. 
The Engliſh pre/iy:crians do not materially diſfer from the 
independents with regard to church-government and dit- 
cipline, and mode of worſhip ; but they generally allow 
a greater latitude of religious ſentiments and communion 
in their churches. The appellation, in this reltricted ule 
of it, implies no attachment to the authority of ſynods, 
preſbyteries, or eccleſiaſlical aſſemblies compoſed of de- 
putics from different churches, any more than to epiſco- 
pacy and the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy 3 and, therefore, 
according to its original uſe, it is improperly applied to 
many who are now diſtinguiſhed by it, and who form 
a very reſpeQable claſs of NONCONFORMISTS, or pro- 
teſtaut DISSENTERS in this kingdom. See INDEPEND= 
ENTS. 
But the preſbyterians, properly ſo called, and with whom 


and allowing for that latitude of ſentiment, which will 
ever be the reſult of unreſtrained and liberal enquiry, the 
doctrinal articles of the church of England: their chief 
difference lies in the point of diſcipline, viz. who ſhall 
appoint the governors of the church, and what ſubordi- 
nation there ſhall, or ſhall not, be between them. 

The pre/byterians allow of no hierarchy, no ſubordination 
in the perſons of their miniſters; biſhops and priells, 
they maintain, in the times of the apoſtles, were the 
ſame ; and therefore, though they allow epiſcopacy, as 
now ſettled in the church of England, to be very ancient, 

et they deny it to be jure dino, 

In licu of a ſeries of minitters one over another, in qua- 
lity of prieſts, biſhops, and aichbithops, their polity con- 
liſts in a ſeries of aſſemblies, or ſynods. Thus every mi- 


12 V niſter 


the former agree in ſome particulars, admit, in general, 
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Wiler is to be obcdicnt to the claſſis under which he lives; 
and that claſs to a ſynod, provincial, claſſical, or cecu- 
menical. 

The power of ordination, with them, reſides in a claſhs , 
and none are admitted to adminiſter the ſacrament, but 
thoſe ordained by the impoſition of hands of other mi- 
nilters. 

hey make uſe of deacons to take care of their poor; 
and, in the government of the church, they call in lay- 
eldcrsz whence their name: from the Greek vt ovrepo; 
ſignifying ſenior, elder. See PRESBYTERY. 

bis is now the eſtabliſhed diſcipline of the church of 
Scotland, where it was introduced as ſoon as it began to 
aſſume a regular form, about the year 1560. Calvin, 
whoſe decilions were received amongſt the proteſtants of 
that age with incredible ſubmiſſion, was the patron and 
reſtorcr of this ſcheme of eccleliaſtical policy. The 
church of Geneva, formed under his eye, and by his di- 
rection, was elteemed the melt perfect model of govern- 
ment; and Knox, who, during his reſidence in that city, 
had fludied and admired it, warmly recommended it to 
the imitation of his countrymen. But on the firſt intro- 
duction of this ſyſtem, he did not think it expedient to 
depart altogether from the ancient form; inſtead of bi- 
{hops he propoſed to eſtabliſh ten or twelve ſuperintend- 
ants in different parts of the kingdom, who were empow- 
ere to inſpect the liſe and doctrine of the other clergy, 
to prelide in the inferior judicatories of the church, and 
to perform ſeveral other parts of the epiſcopal function 
their juriſdiction, however, extended to lacred things 
only, they claimed no ſeat in parliament, and pretended 


no right to the dignity or revenues of the former bilhops. | 


The number of the inferior clergy was, at this time, very 
ſmall; and in a few placcs only were formed into regu- 
lar clafles or ſocieties. In order to give greater ſtrength 
und conſiſtence to the i, plan, Knox, with the 
albitance of his brethien, compoſed, in 1501, the firit 
book of diſcipline, which contains the model or platform 
of the intended policy. However, though the general 
allembly in the year 1560 had approved of the Geneva 
diſcipline, the parliament did not confirm the votes of the 
-fNembly, nor tormally deprive the bithops of their power; 
but all church a{lairs ſrom that time were managed by 
preſbyteties, and general aſtemblies. In the year 1574 
they voted the biſhops to be only paſtors of one parith ; 
in 1577 they ordained that ail bithops thould be called by 
their own names; and in the next year they voted the 
name of a biſhop to be a grievance. In 1580 the gene- 
ral aſſembly, with one voice, declared dioceſan epiſco- 
pacy to be unſcriptural and unlawful. In the ſame year 
king James with his family, and the whole nation, ſub- 
ſcribed a confelſion of faith, with a ſolemn league and 
covenant annexed, obliging themſelves to maintain and 


. detend the proteſtant docttine and pre/vyterian govern- 


ment. In the year 1584 the bithops were reſtored by 
parliament to ſome parts of their ancient dignity. In 
1587 the king conſented to an act to take away biſhops 


lands, and annex them to the crown; and in 1590 it 


Was ordained, that all who bore ofhce in the kirk, or 
mould hereafter do ſo, ſhould ſubſcribe to the book of 
diſcipline. In 1592, all acts of parliament in favour of 
popery and epiſcopacy were annulled ; and an act paſled 


for eſtabliſhing the pre/byter:an government, its general 


allemblics, provincial lynods, preſbyteries, and kirk ſeſ- 
ſions, with all the difterent branches of their diſcipline 
and juriſdiction, in the moſt ample manner. This act 
Was again contirmed in 1593 and 1594. King James, 
during the latter years of his adminiitration in Scotland, 


revived the name and oſſice of biſhops; but they poſ- 


ſelled no eccleſiaſlical juriſdiction or pre-eminence ; their 
revenues were inconſiderable, and they were ſearce di— 
ſlinguiſhed by any thing but by their teat in parliament, 
and by being the object of the clergy's jealouſy, and the 
p-ople's hatred. The king, delighted with the ſplendour 
and authority which the Engliſh biſhops enjoyed, and 
eayer to eſfect an union in eccleſiaſtical policy, relolved 
to bring both churches to an exact conformity with each 
other. Three Scotſmen were conſecrated biſhops at Lon- 
don, from whom their brethren were commanded to re- 
ccive orders. Ceremonies unknown in Scotland were 
impoſed ; and though the clergy, leſs obſequious than the 
nobles, boldly oppoſed theſe innovations, James, long 
brectifed and. well (killed in the arts of managing them, 
obtained at length their compliance, But Charles I. a 
tuperſtitious prince, unacquainted with the genius of the 
Scots, imprudent and precipitate in all the meaſures he 
purſued in that kingdom, preſling too eagerly the recep— 
tion of the Engliſh liturgy, and indiſcreetly attempting a 
reſumption of church lands, kindled the flames of civil 
war; and the people being leſt at liberty to indulge their 


en withes, the epiſcopal church was overturned, and 


te H teriau government aud diſcipline were re-ella- 


[ 


PRESBYTERY, preſoyteriun, mpeoCureprcy, an aſſembly of 


PRESBYTERY, profbyterium, is ſometimes alſo uſed { 


PRESCRIPTION, pre/criptio, in Law, a right or title ac. 


bliſhed with new vigour. Togetl 7 
epiſcopacy was reftovas in Scotland, 2 menenbz, 
the nation, bowerer, was inſurmountable awerlion f 
lilted with difficulty. At the Revolution th Mk tub. 
of the people were thought worthy the atten nations 
legiſlature, the pre/byterian government was 'oN of the 
bliſhed (fee ConVENTION), and being Wü! ** 
UNION, is ſtill maintained in that kingdom " by the 
The abuſe of church power in the beginnin, Fas © 
of James I. obliged many 1 int 0. Ge Teig 

g ny learned miniſters and the, 
followers to leave the kingdom, and retire to A their 
dam, Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden, Utrecht, 3 ** 
places of the Low Countries, where Engliſh & Mer 
were erected after the preſbyterian model, and mai ek 
by the ſtates according to treaty with queen Elizabens 
as the French and Dutch churches were in En — eth. 
The firſt pre/byterian church in England was eſtabliſhe 
Wandſworth, near London, in 1572 and others 0 : 
afterwards erected in neighbouring counties. Aſter the 
commencement of the troubles in the reign of Cha ; f 
propoſitions for eſtabliſhing pre/dyterian government ir 
England were made in the treaty of Uxbridge A N 
1645; and fo zealous were the advocates for 1 th - 
many of them maintained the divine right of it T 
opinion of its origin was carried in the aſſembly of fy 
vines, but negatived in the houſe of commons. Thi; 
form of church government was eſtabliſhed, by wa of 
probation, in 1646; though not without conſiderable oy. 
polition and clamour. In the year 1648, an ordinance 
tor more effeCtually ſettling the proſbyterian government 
without limitation of time, received the ſanction of bork 
houſes, under the title of a ſorm of church government 
to be uſed in the churches of England and Ireland. 
Under the commonwealth, in 1649, the preſbyterian Ret 
vernment was declared by the houſe to be the ellabliſhed 
government: it continued, though at a low ebb, unde 
the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, who was more fi. 
vourable inclined to the independents, and till the Reſto. 
ration of Charles II. an event in which the preſbyterian; 
and army, under the direction of general Monk, con- 
curred, At this period epiſcopacy was re-eſtabliſhed; 
the imprudent zeal of the preſbyterians was forgotten, 
and they ſuftered in common with others who diſap- 
proved the hierarchy, and who ſerupled conformity to 
the eſtabliſhed articles of doctrine and diſcipline, till 
they were in ſome meaſure relieved by the act of ToLt- 
RATION. 


the order of preſbyters, or prieſts, with lay-elders, for 
the exerciſe of church-diſcipline. 

The kirk, or church, of Scotland, is divided into (ixty- 
nine pre/byterics, each conſiſting of a number of pal iſhes, 
not exceeding twenty-four, nor lefs than twelve. 

The miniſters of theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder, 
choſen half-yearly, out of every K1R KA ſion, conſlitute 
a pre/byteryz; who, meeting in their chief town, whence 
the preſbytcry is denominated, chooſe a moderator, or, 
more properly, a prolocutor, who muſt be a miniſter, 
half-yearly. 

They determine all appeals from kirk-ſeſſions, i. e. from 
the ſeveral parochial aſlemblies; but can try nothing at 
the firſt inſtance cognizable before a kirk: ſeſſion. 

They compoſe all differences between miniſters and peo- 
ple; for which end, they hold pre/byterial viſitations in 
each patiſh, where they cxamine the regiiters of the kirk- 
ſellions, &c. 

They enquire into repairs of churches; ſee that the glebe, 
&c. ſuſſer no dilapidations; appoint ſchools in the pa- 
riſhes ; and ſce that the ſunds be not miſapplied. 
They, alone, can exclude from the communion licenſe 
probationers; ſuſpend, depoſe, and, in cflect, determine 
all eccleſiaſtical matters within their diſttict. From the 
preſoytery there lies an appeal, in all caſes, to provincial 


SYNKODS, 
W the 


o the 


{ the 


choir of a church, becauſe anciently appropriated t 
preſbyters. In oppoſition to the nave, or body © 
church, which was for the people. 


PRESCIENCE, in Thezlogy, previ/ien, or foretnewlege 3 that 


knowledge which God has of things to come. 
'The dodirine of predeſtination is ſounded on 
ſcience of God, and on the ſuppoſition of all 
being preſent to him. 

— reaſon can ſcarce reconcile the pre of Got 
with the free-agency of man: hence {ome have bern * 
to deny the divine preſcience, and others to maintain 
doctrine of NECESSITY. 


the pre 
ſuturity $ 


quired by uſe and time. 

Preſcription is a ſort of title introduce one Fo 

property of effects in ſavour of perſons wio how gener 

them a certain time; and to keep oil any N Alge 
4 | 


4 for aſſuring the 


PRE 


giſquiet them, or recover the thing poſſeſſed, after the 
term fixed by the Jaws. | 
Tourreil calls preſcription a penalty impoſed, by the laws, 
_ negligence 3 and adds, that pofleflors, who have 
5 other title to plead but preſcription, are only legal 
VER, however, the law of preſcr/pticn does not pu- 
in the indolence of proprietors, but only interprets 
* Glence for their conſent; preſuming, that a man 


who neglects to aſſert his right for a long ſeries of years, |. 


eee of : the lawyers who doubt, whether time 
and unjuſt preſcription be any legitimate means of ac- 
uiring. Others, more favourable, call it the patrone/s 
Tat as being a general preſumption, under which 
the law will have men live in peace. 
jn the common law, preſcription is uſually underſtood of 
a poſſeſſion from time immemortal, or beyond the me- 
mory of man : 2s, when my anceſtors, or his from whom 
have an eſtate, have enjoyed and aſed it all the time 
whereof any memory remains. | 
But in the civil law, and even in our common law, there 
are preſcriptions of a much ſhorter date; preſcription of 
forty years excludes all actions whatever. Reform. Leg. 
Lecleſ. 5 
he diſtinction between cus ro and preſcription is this: 
that cuſtom is properly a local uſage, and not annexed 
to any perſon ; ſuch as, a cuſtom in the manor of Dale 
that lands ſhall deſcend to the youngeſt fon : preſcription 
is merely a perſonal uſage ; as that Sempronius and his 
anceſtors, or thoſe whoſe eſtate he hath, have uſed time 
out of mind to have ſuch an advantage or privilege. All 
preſcription mult be either in a man and his anceſtors, or 
in a man, and thoſe whoſe eſtate he hath, which laſt is 
called preſcribing in a QUE te. And formerly a man 
might, by the common law, have preſcribed for a right 
which had been enjoyed by his anceſtors or predeceſlors 
at any diſtance of time, though his or their enjoyment 
of it had been ſuſpended for an indefinite ſeries of years. 
But by the ſtatute of limitations, 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 2. 
it is enacted, that no perſon ſhall make any preſcription 
by the ſciſin or poſſeſſion of his anceſtor or predeceſſor, 
unleſs ſuch iciſin or poſſeſſion hath been within three- 
ſcore years next before ſuch preſcription be made. This 
title of preſcription was well known in the Roman law 
by the name of usUCaP1o; fo called, becauſe a man, 
that gains a title by preſcription, may be ſaid uſu rem 
capere. 
Al to the ſeveral ſpecies of things which may, or may 
not, be preſcribed for, it may be obſerved, 1. That no- 
thing but incorporeal hereditaments can be claimed by 
preſcription; as a right of way, a common, &c. but that 
no preſcription can give a title to lands, and other corpo- 
real ſubſtances, of which more certain evidence may be 
bad. 2. A preſcription muſt always be laid in him that 
is tenant of the fee. A tenant for life, for years, at 
will, or a copy-holder, cannot preſcribe, by reaſon of 
the imbecility of their eſtates. For, as preſcription is 
uſage beyond time of memory, it is abſurd that they 
ſhould pretend to preſcribe, whoſe eſtates commenced 
within the remembrance of man. 3. A preſcription can- 
not be for a thing which cannot be raiſed by grant. 4. 
What is to ariſe by matter of recoid cannot be preſcribed 
for, but muſt be claimed by grant, entered on record ; 
ſuch as the royal franchiſes of deodands, felony, goods, 
&c. But the franchiſes of treaſure-trove, waifs, eſtrays, 
and the like, may be claimed by preſcription; for they 
ariſe from private contingencies, and not from any mat- 
ter of record. 5. Among things incorporeal, which may 
be claimed by preſcription, a diſtinction muſt be made 
with regard to the manner of preſcribing z that is, whe- 
ther a man ſhall preſcribe in a gue eſtate, or in himſelf 
and his anceſtors. For if a man prelcribes in a que gute 
(that 1s, in himſelf, and thoſe whoſe eſtate he holds) no- 
thing is elaimable by this pre/cription, but ſuch things as 
are incident, appendant, or appurtenant to lands; but 
if he preſcribes in himſelf and his anceſtors, he may 
preſcribe for any thing whatever that lies in grant; not 
only things that are appurtenant, but alſo ſuch as may be 
in groſs. 6. Eſtates gained by preſcription are not, of 
courſe, deſcendible to the heirs general, like other pur: 
Claſed eſtates, but are an exception to the rule, Blackſt. 
omm. book ii. ch. 17. 
he cuſtom of Paris allows of a preſcription of ten years, 
il the parties be preſent z and ot twenty, if abſent ; in 
"Your of peaceable poſſeſſors of an inheritance, it they 
, Ve any title, however controverted ; and of thirty years, 
in favour of thoſe who poſſeſs without any title at all. 
" Normandy, a preſcription of ſorty years peaceable poſ- 
eilion is equivalent to a title to immoveables z and for 


woreables, and perſonal actions, a pr c/cripiion of thirty 
Years ſuffices, 


p R F 


In Romiſli countries, 7 eſcription does not avail againft 
the church, it ſhort of a hundred years, In France, pre- 
ſeriptian of twenty years is admitted againſt all crimes, 
except duclling, which was exclufled by a declaration of 
the year 1679. In matters of adultery; five years ſuf- 
ſice ; i. e. provided there have been a diſcontinuance of 
proſecution all that time. | 

By our ſtatutes, a judge or clerk convicted of falſe entcr- 
ing pleas, &c. may be fined within two years ; but, 
thoſe elapſed, he preſcribes againſt the puniſhment of the 
ſtatute. 

The crime of maintenance or embracery; whereby per- 
jury is committed by a jury, muſt be proſecuted within 
fx days; or otherwiſe the parties preſcribe. 

There is no pee ibing againſt a man's lord; no preſes ih- 
tion avails to take off any ſervitude, or tenure; a title is 
always required there. 

The author of the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition obſerves, 
that no time of pre/cr iption avails in matters of herely ; 


even death itſelf docs not ſecure the ſuſpected from the 
reſearches of that tremendous court. 


PRESCRIPTION, corporations by, are thoſe which have ex- 


iſted as CORPORAT1OXNS, time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary z with regard to which 
the king's conſent is preſumed. For though the mem- 
bers thereof can ſhew no legal charter of incorporation, 
yct in caſes of ſuch high antiquity, the law preſumes 
there once was one; and that by the variety of acci- 


dents, which a length of time may produce, the charter 
is loſt or deſtroyed, 


PRESCRIPTION, modus by, Sce MonDus decimandi. 
PRESCRIPTION, in AZedicine, the act or art of alligning a 


proper and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe, from an exa— 
mination of the ſymptoms the: eof, and an acquaintance 
with the virtues and efects of the materia medica. 

The methodus przeſcribendi is the laſt finiſhing piece of 
furniture of a phylician, and is the reſult of all the reſt, 
joined with a ready, prefent thought. 


To preſcribe with judgment, eiegance, &c. a moderate 


acquaintance with pharmacy, 1. e. with the ſorms and 
preparations of medicines, is required. 

The merits of a bill, or preſcription, conſiſts in its being 
concile, pertinent, efficacious, and agreeable: in the beſt 
and ſuitableit materials being pitched on; thoſe aſſem- 
bled in the moſt judicious proportions, made up in the 
beſt and moſt convenient form, and applied in the juſteſt 
doſe ; a due regard being (till had to the non-naturals, 
regimen, intervals of application, &c. Sydenham parti- 
cularly excelled in preſcr ipt:on. 

Preſcription is either officinal, or extemporaneous : the for- 
mer conſiſts in ordering the medicines which the apothe- 
caries keep by them ready prepared, according to their 
diſpenſatory. 

Extemperancous is that which the phyſician frames of him- 
ſelf, pro re nata, according to the circumſtances of the 


patient, to be made up by the apothecary according to 
the phyſician's bill. 


PRESCRIPTION, in Theology, was a kind of argument 


pleaded by Tertullian, in the third century, againſt erro- 
neous 2 and which has been urged by pap'ſts (ſee 
Mrnopisrs), and others, in more modern times. 
With regard to this mode of arguing, we may obſerve, 
that there 1s ſcarcely any caſe, in which the plea of pre- 
ſcription can be admitted as a ſatisfactory argument in fa- 
vour of religious tenets, or articles of faith; unleſs by 
preſcription be meant, a doctriuc's being eſtabliſhed in the 
time and by the authority of the apoſtles. In all other 
caſes, pre/cription is no argument at all: it cannot recom» 
mend error, and truth hath no nced of its ſupport, 


PRESENCE, pre /entia, a term of relation, uſed in oppo— 


ſition to ab/cnce, and fignifving the exiſtence of a perſon 
in a certain place; or the ſtate of a peiſon conſidered as 
co-exiſting with another. 
In this ſenſe, an obligation is ſaid to be paſſed in pre/ence 
of a notary, and witueſſes; at the breaking open a ſeal of 
a minor, or an abſent perſon, the preſence of a ſubſtitute 
is neceſſary. | 
The ſchoolmen hold, that preſence, in ſpeaking of bodies, 
denotes not oy a co-exiſtence, but a fort of contact. 
They diſtinguiſh two kinds of preſence : the one virtual, 
in which ſenſe a ſpirit, or mind, is ſaid to be preſent to a 
body when it acts thereon ; the other corporeal, which 
conſiſts in a phyſical contact. 
The treaſurers, &c. of France have what they call a rig/t 
of preſence ; a certain ſum due on their actual attendance 
in thcir offices, to oblige them to be the more aſſiduous in 
their function. 
A perſon abſent in the ſervice of the king, or a commu- 
nity, is repreſented as preſent. 
The Roman catholics believe the real pre/cnce of Jeſus 
Chrilt in the euchariſt, both in body and foul. See 
TRaNSUBSTANTLIATION., 

PRESENT, 
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PRESENT, hen, in Grammar, the firſt tenſe, or in- 


flexion of verbsz expreſſing the time preſent, or that 
which now is. 

It is a particular piece of addreſs in eloquence, to make 
uſe of the preſent for a paſt tenſe, in order to expreſs a 
paſt action with the more force and warmth. Thus, the 
fleet is no ſooner in full ſea, than the heavens beg» to 
lower, the winds %, the waves da// againſt each other, 
thunder re//s, and lightning g/ares on all ſides; the ſhips 
loſe their maſts and rudders, and are driven impetuouſly 
againſt the rocks. 


PRESENT ATION, præſentatio, in the Canon Law, the 


act of a patron, nominating and offering his clerk to the 
biſhop or collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice of his 
gift, which is void. 

The word is formed from the ancient phraſe, preſenrare 
ad ccclſiam; which originally ſignified the patron's ſend- 
ing or placing a perſon in a church; and which itſelt is 
formed from repreſentare, which, Selden obſerves, is 
uſed in the council of Lateran, and elſewhere, for pre- 


ſentare. 


For the difference between preſentation and collation, ſee 
CoLLAT1ON, 

By common law, a DFACON, of any age, might be in- 
ſtituted and inducted to a parſonage or vicarage; but it 
was ordained by 13 Eliz. cap. 12. that no perſons under 
twenty-three years of age, and in deacon's orders, fthould 
be preſented to any benefice with cure ; and if he were 
not ordained PRIEST within one year after his induction, 
he ſhould be %% fade deprived. And now, by 13 & 
14 Car. II. cap. 4. no perſon is capable of being ad- 
mitted to any benefice, unleſs he hath been firſt ordained 
a prieſt; and then he is, in the language of the law, a 
clerk in orders. Any clerk may be pretented to a par- 
ſonage or vicarage ; that is, the patron, to whom the 
ADVOwSON of the church belongs, may offer his clerk 
to the biſhop of the dioceſe to be inſtituted. A layman 
may alſo be preſented, but he muſt take prieſt's orders 
before his admiſſion. As to the right of preſentation, this 
belongs even to an infant, who is heir of a manor to 
which an advowſon is appendant; and in caſe of a pa- 
tron's bankruptcy, the commiſſioners may ſell the ad- 
vowſon. If the right of preſentation is in coparceners, 
who agree in the ſame perſon, they are to join in the act 
of preſentation; otherwiſe, the elder ſhall have the pre- 
ference, and afterwards the reſt in their turns; but where 
the right is in joint-tenants, or tenants in common, it 
there hath been no compoſition in writing to preſent by 
turns, they muſt join in the pre/entation. If one be ſeiſed 
of an advowſon in fee, and the church becomes void, 
the void turn is a chattel; and if the patron dies before 
he preſents, the avoidance doth not go to his heir, but 
to his executor. But if the incumbent of a church be 
alſo ſciſed in fee of the advowſon of the ſame church, 
and dicth, his heir, and not his executors, ſhall forfeit. 
In the caſe of a biſhop, who holdeth an advowſon in the 
right of his biſhoprick, the void turn of a church doth 
not go to his exccutor, but the king ſhall preſent. If a 
vicarage becomes void during the vacancy of the parſon- 
age, the patron of the parſonage, and not the executor 


of the deceaſed pariſon, ſhall preſent. If a feme covert 


hath a title to preſent, the preſentation muſt be by hul- 
band and wife in both their names. And though the 
right of patronage in the wife deſcends to her heir, yet 


the right of preſenting during life belongs to the huſband, | 


who is tenant by curteſy. If a man that is ſeiſed of an 
advowſon takes a wife, and dieth, the heir ſhall have two 
preſentments, and the wife the third. In caſe of a mort- 
gage in fee of a manor, to which an advowſon is append- 
ant, although the legal right of preſentation is veſted in 
the mortgagee, yet a court of equity will compel the or- 
dinary to inſtitute the clerk of the mortgager any time 
before forecloſure. But if the advowſon itſelf only is 
mortgaged, the mortgagee preſents. The king, as pa- 
tron paramount of all the benefices in England, hath a 
right to preſent to all churches, not regularly filled by 
other patrons, whether it happen by lapſe, or through 
incapacity to preſent, as if the patron be attainted, out- 
Jawed, or an alien, or have been guilty of ſimony, &c. 
On this ground, the king hath a right to preſent to all 
dignitics and benefices of the advowſon of archbiſhopricks 


and biſhopricks, during the vacation of the reſpective 


ſees. And it is ſaid, that this privilege which the king 
hath of preſenting, by reaſon of the temporalities of a 
biſhoprick beiny in his hands, ſhall be extended unto ſuch 
preferments to which the biſhop of common right might 

reſent, though by his compoſition he hath transferred 
2 power unto others. Upon promotion of any perſon 
to a biſhoprick, the king hath a right to preſent to ſuch 


bencfices or dignities as the perſon was poſſeſſed of before 


fuch promotion, though the advowſon belongeth to a 


common perſon. But by law in Ireland, no perſon can 


PRE 


accept a biſtoprick there, until he hath ref 
preferments which he hath in England; which 
ments being void before the acceptance of the bisl 
8 n 
the king in ſuch caſe ſhall loſe the preſentati; 
lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the gre N 
time being, hath right to preſent to the benefices der 
taining to the king, of the yearly value of 20“ or Fer- 
in the king's books. It is a rule of the canon "algae, 
no perſon may preſent himſelf : in this caſe, the * 
and regular way is to make over the right to Com = 
before the avoidance. er 
The Preſentation mult be tendered to the biſhop within 1 
hundred eighty-two days after the living is vacant " 
it lapſes to the biſhop ; and if the biſhop do not coll . 
in half a year more, it lapſes to the archbiſhop; and . 
him, in a like time, to the king; who may ſtay as "ay 
as he pleaſes; ſor nullum tempus occurrit regi. See 
LarsE. N 
By ſome cuſtoms, a lay-patron has only four months time 
to make his preſentation in; and if he have preſented 3 
perſon incapable, he may vary it, and make a new ” 
ſentation within the four months. * 
It is ſaid that preſentation may be made either by word 
or by writing. If it be by word, the patron mult declare 
in the preſence of the ordinary; if by writing, it is no 
deed, but in the nature of a letter millive to the biſhop. 
Where a corporation aggregate of many doth preſent, i 
muſt be under their common ſcal; and fince the ſlatute 
of frauds and perjuries, 29 Car. II. cap. 3. it is nece/- 
ſary that all preſentations ſhall be in writing. Thus allo 
by the ſeveral ſtamp-acts, which enact a double 403 
ſtamp-duty, provided that the benehce, &c. preſente4 
to, be of the yearly value of 10/. or upwards, in th; 
king's books. 
Preſentation may be revoked or varied before admiſſion 
and inſtitution. But when a clerk is preſented, the hi. 
ſhop may refuſe him on various accounts: as, 1. If th 
patron is excommunicated, and remains in contempt 
forty days. Or, 2. If the clerk be unfit; which unji. 
nels is of ſeveral kinds. Firſt, with regard to his per- 
ſon; as if he be a baſtard, an outlaw, an cxcommuni. 
cate, perjured, guilty of forgery or ſimony, under age, 
or the like. Secondly, with regard to his faith or morals; 
as for any particular hereſy, or vice that is malum in /:; 
but if the biſhop only alleges in general terms, as that he 
is /chiſmaticus indeterutus, or objects a fault that is malum 
prohibitum merely, as haunting taverns, playing at ut 
lawful games, or the like, it is not good cauſe of refuſal, 
Or, laſtly, the clerk may be unfit to diſcharge the pallo- 
ral office for want of learning; in any of which caſes the 
biſhop may refuſe the clerk. In cafe the refuſal is for 
hereſy, ſchiſm, inability of learning, or other matter of 
eccleſiaſtical cognizance, there the biſhop muſt give no- 
tice to the patron of ſuch his cauſe of retuſal, who, be- 
ing uſually a layman, is not ſuppoſed to have knowledge 
of it; elſe he cannot preſent by lapſe ; but if the cauiz 
be temporal, there he is not bound to give notice. It an 
action at law be brought by the patron againſt the biſhop 
for refuſing his clerk, the biſhop muſt allign the cauic. 
If the cauſe be of a temporal nature, and the ſact be ad- 
mitted (as, for inſtance, outlawry), the judges of the 
king's courts muſt determine its validity, or whether it 
be ſufficient cauſe of reſuſal; but if the fact be denicc, 
it mult be determined by a jury. If the cauſe be of 2 
ſpiritual nature (as hercſy, particularly alleged) the Fatt, 
if denied, {hall alſo be determined by a jury; and if tae 
fact be admitted or found, the court upon conſultation, 
or advice of learned divines, ſhall decide its ſuſſicienc). 
If the cauſe be want of learning, the biſhop need not 
ſpecify in what points the clerk is deficient, but only al- 
lege that he is deſicient; for the ſtatute 9 Edw. Il. _ 
I. cap. 13. is expreſs, that the examination of the —_ 
of a perſon preſented to a benefice belongs to the eccic- 
ſiaſtical judge. If the biſhop returns the clerk to be #:- 
nus 72 iens in literatura, the court ſhall write to the 8 
tropolitan, to re-examine him, and certify his qualinca- 
tions; which certificate of the archbiſhop is final. my 
Eccl. Law, vol. i. art. Benefice. Blackſt. Com. book 1! 
cap. 11. See INSTITUTION and In DUCTION: q 
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PRESENTATION of the Virgin is a ſeaſt of the 


church, held on the twenty-firſt of November, in we 
mory of the holy Virgin's being preſented by her pare 
in the temple, to be there educated. _ 5 
Emanuel Comnenus, who began to reign in 1143» T 3 
mention of this feaſt in his Conſtitution- om e 
imagine it to have been eſtabliſhed in the eres Hh, 
tury, among the Greeks; and think, they 23 
proofs of it in ſome homilies of George ol Nie * 
who lived in the time of Photius. Its inſtitutton! 


Welt is aſcribed to Gregory XI. in 1372 arg of the ce. E 


Some take it to have been inſtituted in mem 


; ene eg. Horll IO 
remony practiſed among the Jews for their neu 
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es; correſponding to the circumciſion on the l 
males; 


, nales. . * 
e of our Lady alſo gives the title to three or- 
FUSED” 


ders 44, projeted in 1618, by a maid named Joan of 
200 bra he habit of the nuns, according to the vi- 
Cane pretended to have, was to be a grey gown of na- 
_— wool, &c. but this project was never accompliſhed. 
ts ſecond was eſtabliſhed in France, about the year 
= by Nic. Sanguin, biſhop of Senlis. It was ap- 
yy by Urban VIII. This order never made any 


prove 


feſs. 
maple was eſtabliſhed in 1664, when Fred. Borro- 


meo, being apoſtolical viſitor in the Valteline, 3 
treated, by ſome devout maids at Morbegno, to 1 
them to live in community in a retired place; which he 
-anted, and erected them into a congregation, under the 
title of congregation of our Lady. They live under the 
rule of St. Auguſtine. 

PRESEN TATIVE advow/ons, See ADVOWSON. 
PRESEN'TEE, in the Canon Law, a clerk preſented by a 
patron to a collator. See PRESENTATION. | ; 
PRESENTUMENT, in Law, a denunciation or information 
of the jurors themſelves, which the grand jury find and 
preſent to the court, without any indictment delivered to 
them, which is afterwards reduced into the form of an 
indictment; or of ſome other officer, as a juſtice, con- 
ſtable, church-warden, ſurveyor, Kc. of an offence, in- 

quirable into the court whereto it is preſented. 

Preſentments are made in courts leet and courts baron, 

before ſtewards; and in the latter of ſurrenders, grants, 
c. 

3 aſſiſe of darrein. See AssIsR. ; 

PRESENTS, præſentia, free gifts, or gratuities, eſpecially 

thoſe given by the clergy, or the {lates of a realm, to a 

king. 1 

They are ſo called, becauſe given into the hands of a per- 

ſon preſent; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from mu- 

mera, gifts, which are ſent to the party, or delivered by 

the intervention of a third perſon. i 

Thus the eighteenth lav, De verb. onif. Abſentibus res 

donari dicuntur, munera autem mitti, & præſentia %. 

There is no accoſting the eaſtern princes without making 

them fine preſents. Kings uſually make rich preſents to 

ambaſſadors ſent to their courts. 

PRESEPE, or PRASEPE, in A/tronomy, a name given to 

three nebulous ſtars in the b-caſt ot the ügn Cancer, or 

the Crab. Two of them are ot the ſeventh, the third of 

the ſixth magnitude. Their longitudes, latitudes, &c. 

ſce among thoſe of the other ſtats in Ca NEN. 

PRESLK V A'!ION of wegetab/es. This is to be done ſeve- 
ral ways in the ſeveral kinds, and many more might cer— 
tainly be invented; for we are not yet arrived at the perfect 
method of preſerving vegetables with their colours, odours, 
and all their ſenſible qualitics, as well as their natural 
form, for a number of years. Fruits may be long pre- 
ſerved in ſpirit of wine, firſt well ſaturated with the 
ſeins and tnging parts of thoſe fruits; and many may 
be tolerably preſerved in perfectly fetmented liquors, 
which generate no more air. The more ſolid vegetable 
ſubſtances may be preſerved by gentle drying in the tun 
ſhade, or other flack heat. "Thus peas or beans may be 
dried young in a flack oven in thcir proper ſeaſon, and 
may afterwards be boiled in the winter, and will eat 
young and tender, as if juſt gathered. The ways of pre- 
lerving fruits both dry aud moiſt, with ſugar, are now 
univerſally known; and there are in the ſeveral ways 
many ſecrets in the hands of particular artiits, which it 
would he well to have generally known. Sce Preſerva- 
ton of FLOWERS. 

PRESERV ATIVE, or PkASERVATIVE, in Medicine, a 
remedy taken by way of precaution, or to ſecure a man 
from a diſcaſe that threatens him. 

1 he principal preſervatives, according to Boerhaave, are, 
abſtinence, quict, drinking of warm water; and, after 
this, a gentle and continued motion till the firſt appear- 
ance of ſweat; then a profuſe ſleeping, the body well 
covered, 

By ſuch means, craſs humours are diluted, the veſſels are 
iclaxed, and noxious matter excreted. He adds, that 
the beſt defence againſt the force of external cold is to 
ſen the winter's clothing late in the ſpring, and to in- 
creaſe the ſummer's clothing ſoon in autumn. 

1 time of plague, preſervatives are very neceſſary 
«ganſt the contagion of the air, &. See PLAGUE, and 

UNTAGION, 


»enerous wines, cardiacs, and ſudoriſics, are preſerva- 
lives, 

Dr, Alprunus tells us, he made inciſions with a lancet in 
Lune dextro & finiſtro, and put in ſetons, to give paſ- 
4 1 


155 to he venom; which proved an excellent preſerva- 
de 


Againſt the plague that raged at Prague in 1089. 
Vol. III. No 283. g 
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Dr. Wenceſlaus Dobr. Zenſky de Negro Ponte gives us 
an univerſal preſervative againſt infection in all diſcaſes. 
** Whoever, ſays he, in converſing with patients of any 
* kind, would preſerve himſelf from infection, muſt, 
* while he is within the ſphere of their effluvia, never 
* ſwallow his ſpittle, but ſpit it out.” For this author 


conceives it to be the ſpittle that firſt imbibes the in- 
fection. 


PRESERVING of timber. See TIER. 


PRESIDENT, præſes, an officer created, or elected, to pre- 
de over a company, or aſſembly; ſo called in conttadi— 
ſtinction to the other members, who are termed re/- 
dents. 
Lord PRESIDENT of the council is a great officer of the 
crown, who has precedence next aſter the lord chancel- 
lor and lord treaſurer ; as ancient as the time of king John, 
when he was ſtyled con/iliarins capitals. 
His office is, to attend on the king, to propoſe buſineſs 
at the council-table, and to report to the king the ſeveral 
tranſaCtions there. See Privy y-council. 
PRESIDIAL, a tribunal, or bench of judges, eſtabliſhed in 
the ſeveral conſiderable cities of France, to judge ulti- 
mately, or in the laſt reſort, of the teveral cautes brought 
before them by way of appeal from the ſubaltern judges. 
The pre/idials make one company with the officers of 
the bailliages and ſeneſchauflees, where they are eſta- 
bliſhed. 
The edict of 1551 eſtabliſhes pr[/dials under theſe two 
conditions: firſt, that they may judge definitely, and 
without appeal, to the ſum of 250 livres, or 10 livres 
per annum , and, 2. To the ſum of 500 livres, or 20 
livres per annum, by proviſion. 
When they judge in the former caſe, they are obliged to 
pronounce it with theſe words, par juzcment dei nier; in 
the ſecond, par juzcnient prefedial. 
When they judge tinaily of appeals from inferior judges, 
they may not pronounce the ſentence or appeal, au neants 


but are to pronounce ſimply, that it has been well or ill 
judged. To judge pre/idially and finally, they muſt be at 
leaſt ſeven in number, 

PRESS, prelum, in the Mechanic Arts, a machine made of 

Iron or wood, ſerving to ſqueeze or compreſs any body 
very cloſe. 
The ordinary preſſes conſiſt of ſix members, or pieces; 
viz. two flat, imooth planks; between which the things 
to be preſſed are laid; two ſcrews, or worms, faſtened 
to the lower plank, and paſling through two holes in the 
upper; and two nuts, in form of an 8, ſerving to drive 
the upper plank, which is moveable, againſt the lower, 
which is ſtable, and without motion. 

PRESSES ed, fer expreſſing of liquers, are of various kinds; 

ſome, in molt reſpects, the ſame with the common 
preſſes, excepting that the under plank is perforated with 
a great number of holes, to let the juice cxpreſſed run 
through into a tub, or receiver, underneath. 
Others have only one ſcrew, or arbor, which paſſes 
through the middle of the moveable plank, which is made 
to deſcend into a kind of ſquare box, full of holes on all 
fides; through which the juices flow, in proportion as 
the arbor is turned; by mcans of a little lever applied 
thereto. 

Press %, by jcrners to keep cloſe the pieces they have 
glued, eſpecially panels, &c. of wainſcot, is very üm— 
ple, conſiſting of four members; viz. two ſcrews, and 
two pieces of wood, four or five inches ſquare, and two 
or three fcet long; whereof the holes at the two ends 
ſerve for nuts to the ſcrews. 

PRESss ed by inlayers reſembles the joiner's preſs, except 
that the pieces of wood are thicker, and that only one 
of them is moveable ; the other, which is in form of a 


into it at each end. 

This pre/s ſerves them ſor ſawing and cleaving the pieces 

of wood required in marquetry, or inlaid work. 

PrEss, founders, is a ſtrong, ſquare frame, conſiſting of 
four pieces of wood, firmly joined together with tenons, 

&c, 

This preſs is of various ſizes, according to the ſizes of the 

moulds; two of them are required to each mould, at the 

two extremes whereof they are placed; fo as that, by 

driving wooden wedges between the mould and the ſides 

of the preſſes, the two parts of the mould, wherein the 

metal is to be run, may be preſſed cloſe together. 

PRESS, printing. See PRINTING preſs. 

PRrss, me//enger of the, See MESSENGER. 

PRkss, rolling, is a machine uſed for the taking off prints 
from copper-plates. 

It is much leſs complex than that of the letter-printers. 

See its deſcription and uſe under the article Ro{/ing-pre/s 

PRINTING. | 


PREss, in Coining, is one of the machines uſed in ſtriking 
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void ; that form only belonging to the ſovereign courts ;, 


treſſel, being ſuſtained by two legs, or pillars, jointed - 
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df money ; differing from the balance, in that it has 
only one iron bar to give it motion, and preſs the moulds, 
or coinsz is not charged with lead at its extreme, nor 
drawn by cordage. See CoiNAGE. 


PREss, binders cutting, is a machine uſed equally by book- 


binders, ſtationers, and paſteboard-makers 3 W of 
two large picces of wood, in form of cheeks, connected 
by two ſtrong wooden ſcrews; which, being turned by 
an iron bar, draw together, or ſet aſunder, the cheeks, 
as much as is neceſſary, for the putting in the books, or 
paper, to be cut. ; 
The cheeks are placed lengthways on a wooden ſtand, in 
form of a cheſt, into which the cuttings fall, Abide of 
the cheeks are two pieces of wood, of the ſame length 
with the ſcrews, ſerving to direct the cheeks, and pre- 
vent their opening unequally. 
Upon the cheeks the plough moves, to which the cutting- 
knife is faſtened by a ſcrew ; which has its key, to dif- 
mount it, on occaſion, to be ſharpened. 
The plough conſiſts of ſeveral parts; among the reſt, a 
wooden ſcrew, or worm, which, catching within the 
nuts of the two feet, that ſuſtain it on the cheeks, brings 
the knife to the book, or paper, which is faſtened in the 
preſs between two boards. This ſcrew, which is pretty 
long, has two directories, which reſemble thoſe of the 
ſcrews,of the preſs. To make the plough ſlide ſquare 
and even on the cheeks, ſo that the knife may make an 
equal paring, that foot of the plough where the knife is 
not hxed, ſlides in a kind of groove, faſtened along one 
of the cheeks. Laſtly, the knife is a piece of ſteel, fix 
or ſeven inches long, flat, thin, and ſharp, terminating 
at one end in a point, like that of a ſword, and, at the 
other, in a ſquare form, which ſerves to faſten it to the 
plough. Sce Book-binding. 
As the long knives uſed by us in the cutting of books or 
2 are apt to jump in the cutting thick books, the 
utch are ſaid to uſe circular knives with an edge all 
round; which not only cut more ſteadily, but laſt longer 
without grinding. 


PRkEss, in the Jollen Manyfattory, is a large wooden ma- 


chine, ſerving to preſs cloths, ſerges, rateens, &c. there- 
by to render them ſmooth and even, aud to give them a 

lofs. 

his machine conſiſts of ſeveral members ; the principal 
whereof are the cheeks, the nut, and the worm, or ſcrew, 
accompanied with its Lan; which ſerves to turn it round, 
and make it deſcend perpendicularly on the muddle of a 
thick, wooden plank, under which the ſtuſſs to be preſſed 
are placed. The CALENDER is alſo a kind of preſs, ferv- 
ing to preſs, or calender, linens, filks, &c. 


PREss, liberty of the, in Law, confiſts, ſays judge Black- 


ſtone, in laying no previous reſtraints upon publications, 
and not in treedom from cenſure for criminal matter, 
when publiſhed ; and this is eſfential to the nature of a 
free ſtate. Every free man has an undoubted right to lay 
what ſentiments he pleaſes before the public ; to forbid 
this is to deſtroy the freedom of the pre/s ; but if he pub- 
liſhes what is improper, miſchievous, or illegal, he muſt 
take the conſequence of his own temerity. To ſubject 
the pres to the reſtrictive power of a licenſer, as was 
formerly done, both before and ſince the Revolution, is 
to ſubject all freedom of ſentiment to the prejudices of 


one man, and make him the arbitrary and infallible judge 


of all controverted points in learning, religion, and go- 
vernment. But to puniſh (as the law does at preſent) 
any dangerous or offenſive writings, which, when pub- 
liſhed, ſhall on a fair and impartial trial be adjudged of 
a pernicious tendency, is neceflary for the preſervation 


of peace and good order, of government aud rehgion, the 


only ſolid foundations of civil liberty. 

The art of printing (ſays the fame excellent writer), ſoon 
aſter its introduction, was looked upon (as well in Eng- 
land as in other countries) as meicly a matter of ſtate, 
and ſubject to the coercion of the crown. It was, there- 
fore, regulated with us by the king's proclamations, pro- 
hibitions, charters of privilege and of licence, and, finally, 
by the decrees ef the court of ſtar-chamber, which li- 
mited the number of printers, and of preſ/es, which each 
ſhould employ, and prohibited new publications, unleſs 
previouſly approved by proper licenſers. On the demo- 
lition of this odious juriſdiction in 1641, the long parlia- 
ment of Charles I. after their rupture with that prince, 
aſſumed the ſame powers as the ftar-chamber exerciſed 
with reſpect to the licenſing of books; and in 1643, 
i047, 1649, and 1652, iſſued their ordinances for that 
purpoſe, founded principally on the ſtar-chamber decree 
of 1637. In 1662 was paſled the ſtatute 13 & 14 Car, 
I. cap. 33. which (with ſome few alterations) was co- 
pied from the partiamentary ordinances. This act ex- 
piced in 1679, but was revived by ſtatute 1 Jac. II. cap. 
17. and continued till 1692, It was then continued for 
two years longer by flatute 4 W. & M: cap. 24+ 88 
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though frequent attempts were made by the 
to revive it in the ſubſequent part of th 
parliament reliſted it ſo ſtrongly, that it finally ep 

and the preſs became properly free in 169 4 pred, 
continued ever fince. Comm. book iv. ' and hag ſo 

PkErss, in the Alanege. A horle is ſaid to ref. 
upon the hand, when either through the Riffne. preſs 
neck, or from an ardour to rut too much * . l 
ſtretches bis head againſt the horſeman's bind” of 50 
the aid of the hand, and withſtands the elleck 4 
bridle. s of the 
It your horſe is too fiery, and preſſes upon the hang, e 
deavour to pacify him, by making him 80 more f n- 
and pulling him backwards; and if it proceeds een 
ſtiffneſs of the ſhoulders and neck, you muſt ſu * « 
with a caveſſon, made after the duke of Newca "ng 
See Heavy. 

PREss is alſo uſed for puſhing a horſe foreward; by aſſiſt. 
ing him with the calves of your legs, or even ſpur; 
him, in order to make him go on. n 

Pass, or PRESSING, in the Sea-Language. See Max 
NING the fleet. 75 

PRESSING, in the Manufafures, the action of violent! 
ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, linen, &c. in a preſs, to render 
it even, ſmooth, poliſhed, and gloſſy. 

This, in the ſilken and linen manufactures, they pro- 
pry call calendering. 

here are two manners of preſſing ; the one het, the 
other cold. 

PRESSING cold, method of. After the ſtuff has had all is 

preparations, i. e. has been ſcoured, fulled, and ſhory 
(fee FULLING, and SHEERING) it is folded ſquare, in 
equal plaits; and a {kin of vellom, or fine ſmooth paſte- 
board, is put between each plait. Over the whole is 
laid a ſquare, wooden plank ; and, in this condition, it 
is put in the prels, which is driven tight down by means 
of the ſcrew turned full upon it, by the hands, aflifted 
with levers. 
After it has lain a ſufficient time under the preſs, they 
take it out, remove the paſteboards or vellonis, and lay 
it up to kcep. It may be obſerved, that ſome do not uz 
a preſs with a ſcrew in pre//ing cold, but content them- 
ſelves with laying the ſtuff on a firm table, aſter plaiting 
and paſteboarding it as before; covering the whole with 
a wooden plank, and loading this with a weight, greater 
or leſs, as is judged neceſſary. 

PRESSING hot, methed of. The ſtuff having received all its 

' preparations, as before, it is ſprinkled a little with water, 
ſometimes with gum-water, ſpurted over it with the 
mouth; then plaited equally, and, between each two 
plaits, are put leaves of paſteboard 3 and between every 
ſixth and ſeventh plait, as well as over the whole, an 
iron or braſs plate, well heated, in a kind of furnace pic- 
pared for the purpoſe. 

This done, it is laid upon the preſs ; and a ſcrew is 
3 forcibly down upon it, by means of a long iton 
ar. 

Under this preſs are laid five or fx pieces, one over an- 
other, at the ſame time, all furniſhed with their palle- 
board and iron plates. When the plates are well cold, 
they take the ſtuffs from under the preſs, remove the 
paſteboards and plates, and ſtitch it a little together, ts 
keep it in the plaits. Fe 

This manner of pre//ing woollen ſtuffs is very permeioues 
and was only invented by the manufacturers to cover the 
defects of the ſtuſls, and excuſe their not giving them all 
the ſhearings, dyes, and preparations, that are neceflary 
to render them peiſect: accordingly they have been fre- 
quently prohibited. 

PRESSING to death. See PAINE fort & dure 

PRESSION, or ParSssuRE, in the Carteſian im] al 

impulſive kind of motion, or rather an endeavour i 

move, impreſſed on a fluid medium, and propagat 

through it. a 

In ſuch a preſſion the Carteſians ſuppoſe the aQAion of 

LIGHT to confiſt. And, in the various modilications0 

this preſſion, by the ſurfaces of bodies, wheieyi tut m_ 

dium is thus prefled, they ſuppole the yariois cours © 

conſiſt, &c. But Sir Ifaac Newton has taught yo Delt b; 

for if light, e. gr. consiſted only in a frdien: oy 

gated without actual motion, it could not alete 5. 

warm ſuch bodies as reflect and refract it, 45 Bo 

ally find it does; and it it conſiſted in an 1% _ 
motion, or one propagated to all dillance» tuft ya 

as ſuch preſ/10n 3 there would be i quired 3 

finite force to produce that motion every alte! 

every lucid particle. b n 

And if light conliſted either in prefſien, ot in Met 1 a 


f : et colt. 
pagated in a fluid medium, Whether iat nt 1 wr 
14 infleck e 


at reign, yet the 


lulc's way. 
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in time, it muſt follow, that it wou um. Can” 
umbram ; for preſſicn, or motion, | 
not be propagated in right lines, © 
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ich ſhall hinder any part of the motion ; but will in- 
neck «nd diffuſe itſelf, every way, into thoſe parts of the 
vieſcent medium which lic beyond the ſaid obſtacle. 
Thus the force of gravity tends downward ; but the pre/- 
.- which ariſes from that force of gravity, tends every 
„ vith an equable force; and, with equal eaſe and 
= is propagated in crooked lines, as in ſtraight, 
Wares on the ſurface of water, while they ſlide b 
the ſides of any large obſtacle, do inflect, dilate, and dif- 
ſuſe themſelves, by degrees, into the quieſcent water ly- 
ing beyond the obſtacle. The waves, pulſes, or vibra- 
ions of our air, in which ſounds conſiſt, do manifeſtly 
jnlect themlelves, though not ſo much as the waves of 
water; for the ſound of a bell, or of a cannon, can be 
bead over a bill, which intercepts the ſonorous object 
from our ſight 3 and ſounds will be propagated as eaſily 
through crooked tubes, as through ſtraight. 
hut licht is never obſerved to go in curve lines, nor to 
nflect itſelf ad umbram; for the fixed ſtars do immedi- 
ately diſappear on the interpoſition of any of the pla- 
nets; as well as ſome parts of the ſun's body, by the in- 
terpoſition of the moon, Venus, or Mercury. 


PRESSURE of the air. See AIR. 


Molt of the effects anciently aſcribed to the fuga vacui, 
are now accounted for from the weight and pre//ure of the 
air. 

The pre/ure of the air on the ſurface of our earth, is ba- 
Janced by a column of water of the ſame baſe, and about 
thirty-five feet high; or of one of mercury, of about 
wenty-nine inches. . 

The pre/ſure of the air on every ſquare inch on the ſurface 


of the carth, is computed to be about fifteen pounds 
aroitdupois. See ATMOSPHERE. 


PresSUREy centre of, in Hydreſlatics, is that point of any 


plane to which, if the total pro//ure were applied, its et- 
ject upon the plane would be the fame as when it was 
difributed unequally over the whole; or, it is that point 
in which the whole preſſure may be conceived to be 
united ; or, it is that point to which, if a force were ap- 
plied equal to the total preſſure, but with a contrary di- 
reQion, it would exactly balance or reſtrain the effect of 
the preſſure. Thus if abed (Tab. V. Hydraulics, &c. fig. 
£2.) be a veilel of water, and the fide ac be preſſed upon 
with a force equivalent to twenty pounds of water, this 
force is unequally diſtributed over ac; for the parts near 
a ate leſs prefied than thoſe near c, which are ata greater 
depth; and, therefore, the efforts of all the particular 
freſſures are united in fome point z, which is nearer to c 
than to az and that point = may be called the centre of 
preſſure: if to that point a force equivalent to twenty 
pounds weight be applied, it will affect the plane ac in 
the ſame manner as by the preſſure of the water diſtri- 
buted unequally over the Whole; and if to the ſame 
point we apply the ſame force with a contrary direction 
to that of the preſſure of the water, the force and pre/- 
ſe will balance each other, and by contrary endeavours 
dettroy each other's effects. Suppoſe at z a cord =pw 
were ixed, which paſſing over the pulley , has a weight 
of twenty pounds annexed to it, and that the part of the 
cord zp were perpendicular to ac, the effort of the 
weight ws equal, and its direction contrary to that of 
the preſſure of the water. Now if z be the centre of 
[reſure, theſe two powers will be in equilibrio, and mu- 
tally deſcat cach other's endeavours. Mr. Cotes has in- 
reltigated a general rule for finding this centre in the 
tollowing manner. If any plane, which happens to be 
propoſed, be produced till it interſects the upper ſurface 
df the water produced, it need be, and the line which is 
the common lection of the two planes be made an axis 
of ſuſpenſion ; the CENTER of oſcillation, or percuſſion of 
the plane, as it is ſuppoſed to revolve about that axis, 
vill be the centre of pre//icre required. Then if ac (fig. 
54.) repreſents the plane propoſed, let it be produced 
all it cuts the plane g % in 4; now if be made the axis 
a luſpcuſion of the plane ac, the centre of percuſſion 
t the plane ac revolving about 4, will be the centre of 
* ure upon the fame plane. For if the percuſhve forces 
thoſe, 7; point of @c be as the preſſures exerciſed upon 
hes 3 then the centre of percuſlion muſt be the 
09 9h th centre of ,, and that the force of 
d 101 18 every where as the preſſure of the water, 
1 thus proved. The percullive force of any point, 
5 N the velocity ol that point, and the velocity 1s 
* 1 Lance v 4 of the point from the axis of motion; 

by E force of a Is as ad, of c as cd; ſince 
5 e percullive forces of 4, b, „ AIC AS the lines da, 
n theſe lines are as the lines ea, fb, 2c, per- 
"iy wager the furface of the water, and thele laſt 
the hdr Kio preſſures upon a, b, and e, it follows, that 
wn ive forces, taking the interſection 4 for the 
0 ſion or motion, are retpectively as the 57 
upon the ſame poiuts; theretore the centre of per- 
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cuſſion or oſcillation is the ſame with the centre of pre/- 
ſure. Cotes's Hyd. and Pneum. Lect. p. 40, &c. 
PRESSURE of fluids. See FLUID. 
PREST, a duty in money, paid by the ſheriff upon his ac- 
counts in the exchequer, for money left, or remaining, 
in his hands. 


The word is French, pre; where it ſignifies ready. 


y |PREST-MONEyY is a ſum of money which binds thoſe who 


receive, to be ready at command, at all times appointed; 
chiefly underſtood in the liſting of ſoldiers. 
PREST-SAIL, in the Sea-Language, is when a ſhip carries 
all the ſail ſhe can poſſibly croud. 
This is ſometimes done in giving chace, &c. but it is a 
dangerous experiment, leſt the ſhip overſet, or bring her 
maſts by the board in which latter caſe ſhe becomes an 
caſy prey. 
PresT, auditors of the. See AUDITOR, 
PRESTATION-MONEY, a ſum of money paid yearly, by 
archdeacons, and other dignitaries, to their biſhop, pre 
exteriori juriſdiftione. 
PRESTATION, præſtatio, was alſo anciently uſed for other 
payments: Et quieti ſint de præſtatione muragii. Chart. 
Hen. VII. Sometimes alſo for pourveyance. 
PRESTER, a meteor, conſiſting of an exhalation thrown 
from the clouds downwards with ſuch violence, as that 
by the colliſion it is ſet on fire. 
The word is Greek, enen, the name of a kind of ſer- 
pent ; called alſo dipſas, to which this meteor is ſuppoſed 
to bear a reſemblance. 
The pre/ter differs from the thunderbolt in the manner of 
its inflammation; and in its burning and breaking every 
thing it touches with greater violence. 
PRESTER, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the external part 
of the neck, which is uſually inflated in anger. 
PRESTER John, or Jean, an appellation given to the em- 
peror of the Abyſſinians; becauſe, anciently, the princes 
of this country were really prieſts; and the word jeans 
in their language, ſignifies king. 
He was firſt made known in Europe under this title by 
the French. His empire was, anciently, of vaſt extent; 
at preſent it is confined to fix kingdoms, each about the 
bigneſs of Portugal. 
The name Prefter Johm is altogether unknown in Ethio- 
pia; and took its riſe hence, that the people of a pro- 
vince where this prince uſually reſides, when they re- 
queſt any thing, ſay Jean-coi, 1. e. my king. His proper 
title is, the Grand Negus. 
There is alſo a Preſter John of Aſia, mentioned by M. 
Polo the Venetian. His juriſdiction is in the country of 
Cangingu, between China, Sifan, and Thibet; a king- 
dom mightily valued by the Chineſe, for its policy, and 
the number of its fortified cities; though they have uſu- 
ally the utmoſt contempt for foreign countries. 
Some ſay this latter is ſo called from a Neſtorian prieſt, or 
preſbyter, mentioned by Albericus, towards the year 
1145, to have mounted the throne; who having been x 
preſbyter before his elevation to the royal dignity, was 
called Preſbyter John, or Preſicr John, even when he was 
ſeated on the throne; but his kingly name was Ung- 
chan. This preſbyter availing himſelf of the death of 
Coiremchan, otherwiſe called Kenchan, the monarch of 
Aſiatic Tartary, which borders upon Cathay, invaded the 
kingdom with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that he was ac- 
knowledged as its monarch. Others ſay, that he takes 
the name from a croſs which he bears in his hand as a 
ſymbol of his religion. 
The hiſtory of Preſter John has been involved in conſi- 
derable obſcurity and confuſion. Some have apprebentd- 
cd that there were two perſons in the Eait under this ap- 
pellation, agreeably to the preceding account; whilit 
others conſider the Abyſſinian Pre/ter John as a fictitious 
character. The fact, as Mr. Moſheim has ſtated it, 
ſeems to be briefly this. In the fifteenth century, John 
II. king of Portugal, employed Pedro Couvilliano in a 
laborious enquiry into the real ſituation of the kingdom 
of Preſter John. The curious voyager undertook this 
talk; and, for information in the matter, travelled with 
a few companions into Abyſlinia ; and, obſerving in the 
emperor of the Abyſſinians or Ethiopians many ciurcum- 
{tances that reſembled the accounts which at that time 
prevailed in Europe concerning Pre/ter John, he per- 
ſuaded himſelf that he had fulfilled his commithon, and 
found out the reſidence of that extraordinary monaich, 
who was the object of his reſearches. His opinion ea- 
ſily gained credit in Europe, which had not yet emerged 
out of its ignorance and barbariſm. But a new light 
was caſt upon this matter in the ſeventeenth century, by 
the publication of ſeveral pieces, which the induſtry of 
the curious drew forth from their obſcurity, and by which 
a great number of learned men were engaged to aban- 
don the Portugueſe opinion, and were convinced that 
Preſter John reigucd iu Atta, though they ſtill continued 
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Avled pretors 3 afterwards, the title was be- 
rates 4 . — officers of the army: at laſt, 
1 reſtrained to a particular magiſtrate, 


ſenators granted it, on condition, that a new 

ſhould be erected, to be filled wholly from 
melt! atricians: ſuch was the origin of the preture, 
wong ! Which, Livy obſerves, was firſt diſcharged by 
Eee Camillus, in the year of Rome 387; and 
es ge was to look to the adminiſtration of juſtice 
whoſe - between man and man; much in quality of 
1 chiel jultice, or lord chancellor, or rather both 
1 


ſelres, the 


por... j he empire was 
{ increaſing, in proportion as the empi 
D A n pretor was created, A. U. C. 510. to 
WF izance of the affairs of foreigners reſiding at 
hon which the former was diſtinguiſhed by the 
4 pretor urbanus, or major ; and the latter, by that 
rinus, Or minor. 
4. 2725 of Rome, when Sicily and Sardinia were 
duced into Roman provinces, two more preters were 
* ed to aſſiſt the conſuls in the government of the pro- 
ef and as many more upon the entire conqueſt of 
1 U. C. 556. Sylla, in the year of the city 672, 
increꝛſed the number to eight; Julius Cæſar, in the year 
97% augmented them firſt to ten, and then to ſixteen; 
A the reign of Auguſtus there were firſt ten pretors, 
and aſtetwards ſixteen 3 two whereof were called pretores 
wreales, as being charged with the providing of corn and 
n; to which number Claudius added two others, VIZ. 
3 fidet 1 In = _ 3 | 
«find a law of the emperors Valentinian and Marcian, 
doch reduces the pretors to three. : 
ln the time of Juſtinian, the office of pretor was entirely 
boliſhed. 
The office of the pretor, or prætor urbanus, was to ren- 
ter juſtice in the city: he had a power to interpret the 
ws, to ſupply and reform them; and * 1 make - 
es, when the public good required. See CIVIL law. 
the Inſtitutes, the edicts of the pretors are called us 
ſuntrarium; whence it ſhould ſeem, they had only the 
force of laws out of reſpect to that eminent magiltrate 
the buſineſs of the pretor being rather to look to the ob- 
ſervation of the old laws than to make new ones. See 
Epict, 5 
Some are of opinion, he had not the jus gladii, the power 
of the word ; the cognizance of 3 matters being 
the ſpecial province of the PREFECT of Rome. \ 
But her are of another ſentiment. In the general, it 
i; very difficult to fix preciſely how far his power extended. 
When be walked, he was preceded by fix lictors: and 
was clothed with the robe called pretexta : he fat in a 
WRULE chair; his tribunal was elevated in form of a ſe- 
micircle z and he bore a ſpear and ſword. 
His authority, like that of the other magiſtrates, was very 
much weakened and reduced under the emperors. In the 
Digeit and Code is a title de officio prætoris. 
PETOR was alſo a title among the Romans, given the go- 
mor of a province, who had ſerved the ofhce of preter. 
Whence provinces governed by pretors, or reſtrained to 
tioſe who had diſcharged that olhice, wers called pretorian 
Provinces, 
RETORIAN guards, PR&ATORIR cobortes, were the ſol- 
ders of the emperor's guard; ſo called, as ſome imagine, 
om their place or ſtation in the palace or court called 
Wetorimum. 
Their inſtitution is owing to Scipio Africanus, who firſt 
eſtabliſned a company of the braveſt men in his army, 
ſe'ected for the purpoſe, to be his guard, and never to 
+ from his ſide in battle. by : 
*ir number was at length increaſed, as Dion tells us, 
io ten thouſand. They were commanded by an officer 
"rated by Auguſtus, called prefetus pretorit. See PkE- 
FECT, 
RETORIUM | h 
» pretorium, among the Romans, the place, 
|, or court, wherein the pretor of a province lived, 
1 that magiſtrate ſat to adminiſter juſtice to the 
cople. 
There were of theſe pretoriums in all the cities of the 
man empire. The Scripture mentions that of Jeru- 
dem under the name of zudement-hall ; and there are 
il ome remains of one at Niſmes, in Languedoc. | 
ETORIUM was alſo the tent or pavilion of the general 
wh Roman army; wherein councils of war, &c. were 


| 


From the time of Auguſtus, the emperor's tent in the 
| ang was diſtinguiſhed by the title of pretorium 4ugu/- 


M was alſ. | R where the pretorian' 
ung were be $3 place in Rome pre 


ar of Rome 386, the people ſoliciting to 
of the conſuls always choſen from among them- |. 
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of the præfactus prætorii, or an auditory deſtined for the 
rendering of juſtice in the emperor's palace. Sce PRE- 
FECT. [3 '# | ; 
This they argue from St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Philippi- 
ans; and from this place called pretorium, they will 
have the guards to have been denominated pretoriani, 
becauſe afſembled here for the emperor's ſafety. 
Others will not allow the pretorium to be any tribunal, 
or ſeat of juſtice, but merely the imperial guard-houſe. 
Perizonius has an expreſs diſſertation to prove, that the 
pretorium was no court of juſtice in St. Paul's time; 
but the camp or place where the pretor ior guards were 
quartered. 5 
He adds, that the name preter ium was not given to places 
hag ue was adminiſtered till a long time after; when 
ce of the præſectus prætorii was converted into a 


the o 

civil function. 

PREVARICATION, Paz zvaricaToy in the Civil Law, 
15 when the informer colludes with the defendant, and 
ſo makes only a feigned proſecution. 

Sylvius, in his comments on Cicero, pro Cluentio, gives 
us the difference between the three terms, calumniari, 
prevaricari, and tergiverſari, He, who in his accuſation 
forges faults which were never committed, is ſaid ca/um- 
niari : he who undertakes one's ſuit, and either will not 
add reaſons in behalf of his client, or not anſwer the ob- 
jection of his adverſary, when he is able, is ſaid preva- 

Acari : and he, who deſiſts from his accuſ;tion, and lets 
the ſuit drop, tergiver ſari. | 

PREVARICATION, in our Law, is when a man, ſalſly 
and deceitfully, ſeems to undertake a thing, with inten- 
tion that he may deſtroy it; e. gr. where a lawyer pleads 
booty, or acts by — &c. ä 

PREVARICATION is alſo uſed for a ſecret abuſe committed 
in the exerciſe of a public office, or of a commiſſion 
given by a private perſon. 

PREV ARICATOR, PxzvaRi1caror, in the Univer/tty 
of Cambriage, is a maſter of arts, choſen at a commence- 
ment, to make an ingenious ſatirical ſpeech, reſlecting 
on the miſdemeanors of the principal members. See 

TeRRÆ Flint. 

PREVENTER, on Board a Ship of Mar, denotes an ad- 
ditional rope, employed at times to ſupport any other, 
when the latter ſuffers an unuſual ſtrain, particularly in 
a ſtrong gale of wind: as the preventer-brace, which is a 
temporary brace, fixed occaſionally to ſuccour the main 
or fore- yard of a ſhip, when it is charged with a greater 
eftort than uſual. Preventer-ſhrouds and preventer-ſtays 
2 applied in the ſame manner to ſerve the ſame pur- 
poſes. 

PREVENTION, PRravenTi1o, in the Cann, &c. Law, 
the right which a ſuperior perſon or oſſicer has to lay hold 
of, claim, or tranſact, an affair, prior to an inferior one, 
to whom otherwiſe it more immediately belongs. 

The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the pope's pre- 
venting the ordinary collators; and of the royal judges 
preventing ſubaltern ones. 
The Roman canoniſts maintain, that the pope, who is 
the ſource of all juriſdiction, has not tranſmitted it pri- 
vatively to the ordinary collators ; but that he may itiil 
not only collate concurrently with them, but he allo may 
prevent them by uſing his original power as head of the 
church. 
Theſe preventions are grown odious in ſeveral countries, 
where they do not now obtain without many modifications 
and reſtrictions; and the civil power in France always 
judges in fayour of the ordinary collators. 

he pope has no prevention to the prejudice of lay-pa- 
trons z but by the concordat he has reterved to himſelf 
the right of conferring ele&tive beneſices by preventien, 
and even cathedral and collegiate dignitics. 
If the proviſions of the pope, and collations of the or- 
dinary, bear date on the ſame day, the ultramontane 
canonilts give the preference to the pope z the French to 
the ordinary. 
'The cardinals have a particular indulgence not to be pre- 
vented by the pope within ſix months. Sce ExyecTa- 
TIVE graces, and PROVISIONS by prevention. 

PRIAPE de mer, in Natural Hiſtory, a name ne by the 
French to a peculiar ſpecies of canalis, or tubulus mari- 
nus, called alſo, by ſome authors of that nation, the 
arroſoir. 


It is an oblong, and thick ſhell of this kind, with a large 


head, which is pierced through with a great number of 


holes, ſo as at once to reſemble, in ſome ſort, the glans 
of the penis, and the head of a common gardener's wa- 
tering pot, This ſpecies is found at Amboyna. 

PRIAPEIA, in Poetry, a name given to certain obſcene 
epigrams, and other pieces, compoſed on the god Pria- 
pus ; whereof we have many inſtances in the Greek Ca- 
talecta. See PRIAPUs. 


me will h : ; 
You: ll No om to be properly the tribunal 


PRIAPELA, in Botany, a name — John Bauhine and 
12 ſome 
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ſome other authors, to the ſmall ſpecies of tobacco called 
by Mr. Tournefort and others, Nicotiana minor. 

PRIAPISM, Ilpianiopos, in Medicine, a continual and 

ainful erection or tenſion of the virile member. 

he term is derived from Priapus, a heathen god, whom 
the pocts and painters repreſent in a ſtate of ereCtion. 
As fatyrs are uſually painted after the ſame manner, the 
diſeaſe is alſo called /atyria/is, or ſatyriaſmus. 
Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the /atyria//s and 
priapiſmus in that the latter is without any effuſion, or 
deſire of coition ; but the former attended with both. 
'The immediate cauſe bf a priapi/m is the heat, pungency, 
or acrimony of the ſemen, accompanied with a convulſion 
of the Mule of the part, which, compreſſing the veins 
and cavernous bodies, prevent the return of the blood. 
The more remote cauſes are too hot, ſharp, ſtimulating 
foods; cantharides are alſo found to perform the ſame 
effect, but with much more violence. There are in- 
ſtances of people, eſpecially old men, who, making uſe 
of cantharides to enable them to ſatisfy their paſſions the 
better, have been ſeized with a priapiſm, which has been 
followed with univerſal convulſions, and even ng TR 
With regard to the priapiſm, chordee, and other diſt 
tions of the penis, in the venereal diſeaſe, their treat- 
ment is the ſame with that of the GoNoRkHoEa. When 
they prove very troubleſome, the patient may take a few 
drops of laudanum at night, eſpecially after the operation 
of a purgative through the day. 

PRIAPOLITHUS, a name given by ſome authors to a 
ſtone found about Caſtro in Italy, which very aptly re- 
ſembles the figure of the human penis. 

PRIAPUS, Ilaiaros, a term ſometimes applied to the geni- 
tal parts of men; viz. the penis, and teſtes. 

The name took its riſe from Priapus, a fabulous deity, 
particularly adored at Lampſacus, the place of his birth; 
who, for the extraordinary ſize of his parts, was exceed- 
ingly revered by the women; inſomuch that the Scrip- 
ture ſeems to tell us, king Aſa dethroned his mother 


Maachah, becauſe ſhe had conſecrated a grove to Priapus, | 


and preſided at his ſacrifices. 

The Roman poets in general ſeem to have looked on 
Priapus as a ridiculous god, and are all ready enough, 
either to deſpiſe or abuſe him. Hor. lib. i. ſat. 8. v. 3. 

PRICE, pretium, the value of a thing. See VALUE. 

Price, current, in Commerce, a weekly account of the cur- 
rent value of moſt commodities. 

PRICK madam, in Botany, the name of a ſpecics of 110U sE- 
LEEK. 

PRICK or queen poſt, in Building. See PosT. 

PRick, or Pixcn, in the Manege, is to give a horſe a gen- 
tle touch of the ſpur, without clapping them hard to him. 
To prick or pinch, is an aid; but to appuyer, or bear hard 
with a ſpur, is correction. See PINCHING. 

PRICK timber, or wood, in Botany, See SPINDLE tree. 

PRICKET, among Sport/men. See SIT TER. 

PRICKIN GJ a Horſe's foot, in the Manege, is the hurt re- 
ceived by a nail driven too far in the foot, ſo as to reach 
the quick, or preſs the vein in the horfe's foot, when he 
is thod. 

PRICKING the chart, is the art of tracing a ſhip's courſe 
upon a marine chart, by the help of a ſcale and com- 
paſſes, ſo as to diſcover its preſent ſituation. 

PRICKING the /az/s, is the art of ſtitching two cloths of a 
ſail together, along the ſpace comprehended between the 
two edges, or ſelvages, that overlay each other. Or, it 
is the ſowing a middle-ſeam between the two ſeams which 
are employed to unite every cloth of a ſail to the next 
adjoining. 

PRICKLE back, in [chthyology, a ſmall fiſh, fo called from 
the prick/es on its ſides and back. Vaſt numbers of theſe 
little fiſh are to be found in almoſt all freth waters, where- 
ever it is poſſible for fiſh to live, as Mr. Arderon informs 
us, Phil. Tranſ. N“ 428. ſect. 15. who gives us ſome ac- 
count of theſe creatures. They are very deſtructive to 
the ſpawn of all ſorts of fiſh; and they themſelves are 
tormented to death by a kind of louſe of an oval figure, 
with eight legs and a very tranſparent body. This louſe 
has little fins always in motion, whether it be fwimming 
about or fixed on the fiſh. See STICKLE-back. 

PRIDE of the 1/is, a name given by Dr. Plot to the com- 
mon LAMPERN, from its being found very plentifully 
and very delicate in that river. 

PRIDE gavel, a cuſtom in the manor of Rodely in the 
county of Glouceſter ; by which to this day a rent is 
2 to the lord, by certain tenants, in duty and acknow- 

edgment to him for their liberty and privilege of fiſhing 
for lampreys or lamprids in the river Severn. 

PRIER age. See AGE. 

PR1ER aid. See Alp. 

PRIEST, ſacerdos, a perſon ſet apart for the performance of 


ſacrifice, and other offices, and ceremonies of religion. 


Thus the falſe gods and goddeſſes of the heathens had 


PRIEST, PRESBYTER, in the Chriſtian Church, is 2 perſo1 
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their prie/ts 3 prigſis of Mars, of Bacchus, of 
of Iſis; and ſome of them their prieſtef} * 
TIFEX, &Cc. 5 
The Jews had three orders, 
NETHINIMS, who ſerved 1 
the high-pr ie? was chief. 
The title AMD, cobanim, or pries, is applied in &. 
ture to the officers of ſtate, as well as to 2 im Sec 
the ſanctuary; though more commonly to the — 
oſfe red ſacritices, and other ways officiated Vamos ** 
worſhip. The true reaſon of the different 3 1 
of the word ſeems to be, that in the prima ** 
imports thoſe that miniſter to a king; and * _ 
God had taken upon himſelf the charaQer pr. 
of Ifrael, he had his cohanim as well as carthly Fi . 
or ſuch as attended on his ſpecial preſence in mays 
tuary, and miniſtered in the ſacred ſervice, hes. 
When the Jewiſh conſtitution was tettied, the pub};. ; 
cerdotal office was allotted to Aaron and hi * 
tailed on their poſterity: and it was made a capital cri 
for any beſides them to officiate, as rie, in hens 
folemn acts of offering ſacrifices, burning incent. .. 
bleſſing the people. Ihe Jewiſh pris were conſeer. b 
to their office by waſhing, unction, enrobing them A 
the ſacerdotal veſtments, and offering certain * 
preſcribed in the book of Exodus, chap. xxix. 
Ihe inferior pris were divided, in the time of Dari, 
into twenty- four companies, who were to ferve in ww, 
tion, each company by itſelf, for a week. The order; 
which the ſeveral courſes were to ſerve was determine 
by lot; and each courſe was in all ſuccecding ages call 
by the name of its chief at the time of its frtt Grid 
he Mahometans have their si called hei, and gn i 
and the Indians and Chineſe their brav:ins 2nd 488 
See Murr, and Bracnman. 1 
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inveſted with holy orders; in virtue whereof, he has 
power to preach, pray, adminiſter the ſacraments, & 
and, in the Romiſh church alſo, to bleſs, abſolve, &c. 
By the canons, can. 34. a man muſt be twenty-four yew 
of age before he be admitted to the prieſthood; ancien 
ly thirty years were required. 
And by 13 Eliz. cap. 12. none ſhall be made miniſter: 
i. e. prieſt, being under the age of four and twenty pen 
and in this caſe, there is no diſpenſation, as there i; | 
that of a DEACON : and unleſs he firſt bring to the bile 
of the dioceſe a teſtimonial both of his honeſt life, a 
of his profeſſing the doctrine expreſſed in the thirty. an 
articles: nor unleſs he be able to anſwer, and render tt 
the ordinary an account of his faith in Latin, accordin 
to the ſaid articles, or have ſpecial gift or ability to be 
preacher. And by the canon juſt cited, it is required 
that he ſhall have taken ſome degree of ſchool in eile 
of the two univerſities, or, at leaſt, be able to give a 
account of his faith in Latin, according to the thirty 
nine articles; aud alfo that he exhibit letters teſtimonia 
of his good life and converſation, under the ſeal of ſom 
college of Cambridge or Oxford, where before he re 
mained, or of three or four grave miniſters, togethet 
with the ſubſcription and teſtimony of other crediv'g 
perſons, who have known his life and behaviour for: 
ſpace ot three years next before. Nor ſhall any diſk 
admit any perſon into ſacred orders, which is not of ©: 
own dioceſe, except he be either of one of the unver' 
ties of this realm, or except he ſhall bring letters di 
miſſory from the biſhop of whoſe dioceſe he is. 
For other requiſites, ice DEAcox. For the form ofor 
dination, fee ORDI NATION. 
The holy Scripture makes no diſtinction between the 
title of prieſl, pre/oyter, and that of %%, cpi, 9 
does not give any ſuperiority to the one over the cles 
Blondel thereſore, and Salmaſius maintain with go0X 
reaſon, that, in the primitive church, the prec/is govern 
with perfect equality, and without any otherpre-emmeny 
beſide that of age. 21 
Yet ſome of the primitive writers ſpeak of nothing . 
epiſcopacy; and frequently in ſuch terms, asit theyeſteen 
ed it of apoſtolical inſtitution. See Bisnor, Oäbis, 
TiON, and PRESBYTER. 
As, in the ancient church, the deacons had the manage 
ment and adminiſtration of the revenues of the churei 
: ; in a little time, the 
their authority grew apace; and, in a litt Fg 
were got above the prie/ts. St. Jerom uſed his umn 
deavours to prove, that deacons were originally © ſtio 
to prie/tsz and the council of Nice decided the qu 
in ſavour of the latter. See Deacon. _ 10 
Indeed, an order of deacons having been gee bo a 
out any other function than to aſliſt the prieh 10 e ſupe 
tar; theſe have made no difficulty of owns 
riority of the pric/ts. S ; 
Add * this, OO. order of a deacon gray 1 
come neceſſary to arrive at that of a pril 700 


dom to diſpute the precedency but the deacons, who 
had retained their function, had the diſpoſal of the reve- 
nes, and paid the prie/ts their penſions, ſtill maintained 
'he ſuperiority. Upon which, the ſixth council in Trullo 
-onounced once more on the diſpute, and gave the pre- 
eminence to the priefts. # : 
In the general acceptation of the word, prieſts are any 
miniſters of a church; but in our law, this word is par- 
ticularly uſed for miniſters of the church of Rome. For 
the laws againſt popiſh prre/7s, ſee PAaPIsSTS. 
palksr, arch. See Ax cH- rigid. 
PRIEST) cardinal. See CARDINAL. 
paiksrs, college of- See PoONTIFICAL College. 
PeresT, high. See PoNTIFEX, 
PrIEST) regular. See REGULAR. 
PRIEST of the Oratory. See ORATORY, K 
PrresT's cap, in Fortification. See Box xD a pretre. 
PrresT's pintle, in Botany. See WAK H Robin. : 
PRIMA naturalia, in Phyſics, atoms, or the firſt particles 
whereof natural bodies are * N compoſed]; called 
alſo minima naturalia, which ſee; ſee alſo ParTiICLE, 
and ATOM- 
pa tria, in Chemiſtry. See TRIA. 
Pr1Mz, or primariæ preces, in Law. See PRECES. 
peu R tie, in Medicine, the firit paſſages of the chyle; 
including the ceſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, and their 
appendices. See CHYLF, and Viz. N 
PRIMAGE, a duty at the water-ſide, appointed by a ſta- 
tate of Henry VIII. to be paid to the maſter and mariners 
of the ſhip, by the merchants whoſe goods are loaded or 
unloaded. . 
It is paid to the maſter for the uſe of his cables and ropes, 
in moving the goods; and to the mariners for their ſer- 
vice and aſſiſtance. 
This is different, in different places; in ſome 124. per 
ton; in others, a penny per pound; in others ſix pence 
er bale or pack. See DuTyY, and Cus rox. 
PRIMARY planet, à planet which revolves round the ſun 
25 a centre. 
Such are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus, and 
Mercury; thus called in oppoſition to ſecondary planets, 
or ſatellites. See PLANET. 
Primary affeftions, collateral points, dials, motion, place, 
and qualities, See the ſubſtantives. 
PRIMATE, Primas, an archbiſhop, inveſted with a juriſ- 
diction over ſeveral archbiſhops, or biſhops. 
Father Sirmond derives the origin of primates hence; 
that the large provinces have been divided and fubdi- 
vided by the emperors; the firſt diviſions were called 
firlts; others, ſeconds ; others, thirds, &c. and the title 
primate given to the metropolitan, 1. e. to the biſhop of 
the city, which was the capital of the province, before the 
diviſion was made. 
This metropolitan primate had ſome juriſdiction over the 
biſhops of the inferior provinces; and was alſo called 
patriarch, 
The term primate is Latin, and fignihes the firſt, or pre- 
dent of a ſociety : the Greek word, correſponding to it, 
18 etage, exarch. 
Thote, who are advocates for a ſtrict eccleſiaſtic hierarchy, 
maintain a primate to be a dignitary who has ſeveral me- 
tropolitans under him; as a patriarch has ſeveral pri- 
mates. Yet it is pretty evident from hiſtory, that pri- 
mates were, at firſt, confounded with patriarchs : thus 


any diſtinction thereof from primates. 
In Africa, after the diſtinction was made, the primates 
were not at all ſubject to the patriarch : thus the biſhop of 
Carthage, who was primate, paid no obedience to the bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria, who was patriarch. 
Nor, to be a primate, was it neceſſary to have metropo- 
litans for ſuffragans: each province of Africa, except 
thoſe which compoſed the dioceſe of Alexandria, had its 
primate z this quality being given to age. 
In France, the ſubdiviſion of provinces gave occaſion to 
the erection of primates : thus Aquitaine, e. gr. being 
divided into two provinces, the archbiſhop of Bourges be- 
came primate of the Aquitaines, becauſe Bourges was the 
* of the firſt. 

us alſo, the diviſion of England into two provinces, 
anterbury and York, in 1152, gave occaſion to the in- 
troduction of primacies among us; Canterbury, which 
was the metropolis before, thence giving the title of 
Primate of all England to its prelate, though the archbiſhop 
of York ſtill claims that of primate of England. And, 
decordingly, the firſt has ſome juriſdiction over all Eng- 
and, relating to adminiſtrations, &c. which the latter 
has only within his own province, 
MMATES, in the Linnzan ſyſtera of Zoology, the firſt or- 
der of animals belouging the claſs of mammalia: the 
characters of which are, that they are furniſhed with 
lore-teeth, or cutting-teeth, four above and parallel; and 


Socrates, enumerating ten patriarchs, does not make 


that they have two pectoral teats. To this order pertaig 
four genera, viz. homo or man, /imia or ape, lemur, ot 
maucuaco, and veſpertilio or bat. 
PRIME, primus, the firſt in order, degree or dignity; 
among ſeveral things of the ſame or like kind. 
Thus we ſay, prime mini/ter, prime mover, prime coſt, &t. 
Sce MinisTER, MosiLE, &c. 
RIME, or Palug minute, in Geometry, denotes the ſixtieth 
part of a DEGREE. 
PRIME is ſometimes alſo uſed ſor a tenth part of an unit: 
vec DECIMAL. 


In weights, it is uſed for the twenty-fourth part of a 
GRAIN. 
PRIME number, in Arithmetic, a number which can only 
be meaſured by unity; or whereof one is the only aliquot 
part; ſuch are 5, 7, it, 12, Kc. 
Prime numbers intcr fe, among themſelves, ate thoſe 
which have no common meaſure beſides unity; thus 12 
and 1G are prime numbers inter ſe. 
PrIME fgure, in Geometry, is that which cannot be divid- 
ed into any other figures more {imple than itſelf. 
Such is a triangle among planes; and the pyramids irf 
ſolids. For all planes are made of the firſt, and all bo- 
dies or ſol ids are compounded of the ſecond. 
Prime, vertical, See VERTICAL. 
PRIME werticals, in Dialling, or PRIME vertical dials, are 
thoſe projected on the plane of the prime vertical circle, 
or on planes parallel to it. 
Theſe are what we likewiſe call direct, erect, north, or 
ſouth dials. But ſince every plane hath that pole raiſed 
or depreſſed thereon, which lies open to it, thereſore 
this plane (if a direct ſouth) hath the ſouth pole elevated; 
and, conſequently, the ſtyle, whoſe height mul? be the 
complement of the latitude of the place, will point down- 
wards. Wherefore to find the hour's diſtance from the 
meridian upon this plane, the proportion is as the radius 
is to the line of the ſtyle's height, or co-latitude, fo is 
the tangent of the hour, or angle at the pole, to the tan- 
gent of the ſeveral hours diſtance from the meridian. 

By this canon, the hours requiſite for the plane, as alfo 

the half-hours, quarters, &c. being calculated and ſet in 

a table ; the dial is deſcribed after the ſame manner, as 

the horizontal dial. North direct erect dials are but the 

ackſide of the ſouth, becauſe lying in the ſame azimuth 
with it; therefore it is no more but turning the ſouth 
dial upſide down, and leaving out the ſuperfluous hours 
between 5 and 7, and 4 and 8, and the north dial is made. 

Only note, that the ſtyle muſt point upwards to the north 

pole. Sce DiaL. 

PRIME of the moon is the new moon at her firſt appearance, 

for about three days after her change. See Gelder Nu u- 

BER, 

PRIME is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church, for the firſt of 
the canonical HOURS, ſuccecding to LAUDS. 

PRIME, in Fencing, is the firſt and chief of the guards; 
which is that the body is in, immediately after drawing 
the ſword ; being fitteſt to menace and terrify the enc- 
my, by reaſon the point of the ſword is held higher up 
to the eye, than in any of the other guards. 

PRIME, or PRIMING 07 a gun. Sce PRIMING. 

PRIMER fine, in Law. Sce Prazrixe. 

PRIMER /er/in, in Law, PRIMA ei, or the jirf? /ei/in : 
a branch of the king's prerogative, whereby he had the 
firſt poſſeſſion of all lands and tenements held of him in 
chief, whereof his tenant died ſeiſcd in fee; and con- 
ſequently the rents and profits thereof, till livery was 
ſued z which ſuit being commonly within a year and day 
next after the death of the tenant, therefore the king 
uſed to take at an average the firſt fruits, that is to ſay, 
one year's profit of the land. And this afterwards gave a 
handleto the popes, who claimed to be feudal lords of the 
church, to claim in like manner from every clergyman in 
England the firſt year's profits of his benefice, by way 
of PRIMITIZ, or firit fruits. | 
Theſe payments were only due, if the heir was of full 
age; but if he was under the age of twenty-one, being 
a male, or ſourteen, being a female, the lord was intitlod 
to the wardſhip of the heir, and was called the GUAaR=- 
DIA in G al 
But all charges ariſing by primer ſciſiu, are annulled by a 
{tat. 12 Car. II. 

PRIMICERIUS, in Antiquity, the firſt or chief perſon in 
any ollice or dignity. 

In this ſenſe the word occurs ſrequently in the code, 
and even in our old Engliſh Laws: though it is there alſo 
occaſionally uſed ſor a nobleman as primicerius totius 
Anglie. 

The Romans had great variety of primicerii, both in 
church and the emperor's court; a primicerius of the em- 
preſs, primicerius Auguſialis, primicerius of the bardariotee, 
primicerii of the legions, of the court, of the chamber, c 

the palace, &C. 
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The eccleſiaſtical primicerius, Du-Cange obſerves, was the | 
ſame with the chanter among us. 

In the church of Metz, the primicerius is the firſt digni- 
tary of the dioceſe, and preſides at aſſemblies of the cler- 
gy, in prejudice of the hope: fu g's; 

At Venice, the dean of the church of St. Mark is called 
primocirio, or primicerizes : he is independent of the pa- 

triarch of Venice, and enjoys epiſcopal privileges. 

PRIMING, or PRIME of a gun, is the gunpowder put into 
the pan of ſmall arms, and into the vent of cannon, near 
the opening of the touch-hole, in order to fire the piece. 
The priming is the laſt thing done in charging. See 
CHARGE. 3 : | 
For pieces of ordnance, they have a pointed iron-rod to 
pierce the cartridge through the touch-hole, called the 
primer, or trimingciren: and it ſerves to diſcover whether 
the powder contained therein is thoroughly dry, and fit 
for immediate ſervice. 

PRIMING, among Painters, ſignifies the laying on of the 
firſt colour. 

PRI MIN, in Japan II vrt. See JAPANNING. 

PRIMIPILARH, or PAMIMOILARII, or PRIMIPILARES, 
in Antiquity, were properly ſuch as had formerly borne 
the office of primipilus, or firſt centurion of a legion, to 
whom was entruſted the care of the banner. 

Some will alfo have primipilarii to have been a deno- 
mination given to the ſoldiers of the firſt cohort of a 
legion. 

The primipilarii had conſiderable advantages; one of the 
chief was, that moſt of the ſoldiers who died in the cam- 
paign, left them their heirs. 

PRIMIPILUS, or Px1moPiLus, or PRIMtDIUI centuris, in 
Antiquity, the CEN TURION of the firſt cohort of a legion, 
who had charge of the Roman eagle. 

PRIMITLAY, the fr/i-frvits gathered of the earth ; whereof 
the ancients made preſents to the gods. 

In Leviticus, the pr:mitie of all fruits are injoined to be 
offered to God. | 

In our law, the primitiz are one year's profits, after avoid- 
ance, of every ſpiritual living, as rated in the king's books. 
See PRIMER /ei/ia, and FIRST friuts. 

PRIMITIVE, in Grammar, a rot; or a word in a lan- 
guage, which is neither derived from any other language, 
nor compounded from any other words of the ſame. See 
Roor. Wokp, &c. 

Thus God is a primitive; Godly, a derivative; God-like, a 
compound. 

PRIMITIVE, in Arithmetic. See PRIME, and NUMBER. 

PRIMO, in the Talian Matic, is often abridged thus, P“. 
or I?. and added to other words, as, primo canto, the firſt 
treble ; alte primo, the firſt counter tenor; tenore primo, 
the firſt tenor; hae primo, the firſt baſs; Zagotto primo, 
the firſt baſſoon; chere prime, the firſt chorus, &c. 

PRIuO beneficis eccle/iaftico habendo, in Law, a writ direct- 
ed from the king to the lord chancellor, appointing him 
to beſtow the benefice that ſhall firſt fall in the king's 
gift, above or under ſuch a value, upon this or that clerk. 
See BEN EFIcE. | 

Propoſitio de PRIMO adjacente. See PROPOSITION, 

PRIMOGENTTURE, primogenitura, the right of firſt-born, 
or eldeſt fon or child. 

The right of primegeniture ſeems to be an unjuſt preroga- 
tive, and contrary to natural right: for ſince it is birch 
alone that gives children a title to the paternal ſucceſſion, 
the chance of primegeniture ſhould not throw an inequa- 
lity among them. 

Accordingly, the right of primogenitare, which calls the 
elder-born to the crown, preferably to the others, was 
not introduced into France till very late : it was unknown 
to the firſt race of kings: and even to the ſecond, 

The four ſons of Clovis ſhared the kingdom equally 
among themſelves ; and Louis le Debonnaire did the 
ſame : it was not till the race of Hugh Capet, that the 
prerogative of ſucceſſion to the crown was appropriated 
to the firſt-born. p 

By the ancient cuſtom of cAaver.-xinv, ſtill preſerved 
in ſome parts of our iſland, primogeniture is of no account; 
the paternal eſtate being equally ſhared by all the ſons. 

PRIMOPILUS. See PkimiPilus. 

PRIMORES, in Ornithology, denote the quill-ſeathers 
which ſpring from the hirlt bones of the wings, and arc 
ten in number, | 

PRIMROSE, primula, in 2otany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath 
a tubulous empalement of one leaf, ending in five acute 
points; it hath one petal, with a cylindrical tube, which 
ſpreads open above, where it is cut into five heart-ſhaped 
3 it has five ſhort ſtamina, ſituated in the neck 
of the petal, terminated by ereCt acute-pointed ſummits, 
and a globular germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crown- 
ed by a globular ſtigma ; the germen afterward turns to 
au oblong capſule, with one cell, opening at the top, 
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filled with ſmall angular ſeeds. Miller e | 
_ Linnzus ſix — | ler enumerates four 
The common primroſe grows wild in 
other ſhady places in moſt parts of E, "org and 
their roots may be eaſily tranſplanted into the we 
where, if they are placed under hedges and Barden ; 
walks, they make a beautiful appearance ol 
ſpring, when few other plants are in flower. un the 
This plant is ſo well known as to need no deſeripti 
flowers and roots are uſed in medicine; the 00 3 the 
weaker and much leſs agreeable in ſmell than thoſ I 
the cowſlip ; the leaves and roots partake in ſome 4 0 
of the nature of thoſe of the aſarum, acting as ee 
errhines or ſternutatories, when ſnuffed up the noſ ang 
as emetics (at leaſt the roots), when taken internal = 
There are ſeveral varieties of this, which have been ,...: 
dentally obtained, as the common primroſe with d ek 
flowers ; the red primrs/e with ſingle and double 6 le 
theſe have but one flower upon a foot ſtalk ; and da 
per-white primroſe with fingle and double flowers 29529 
Ihe ſecond fort is the ele, or paigle, or paralyſis f 
the ſhops. This grows naturally in meadous and n 0 
paſtures in many parts of England. The flowers oa 
fort grow in bunches on the top of the foot ſtalk, and 15 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the former; the flow 0 
which have a moderately ſtrong pleaſant ſmell, and a "rx 
what roughiſh bitteriſh taſte, both which they impart 4 
gether with a yellow tinure, to watery and ſpirituous 
menſtrua, are much uſed in medicine, and ſometimes the 
leaves. Vinous liquors impregnated with the favour of 
the flower by maceration, or fermentation, and ſtrong in- 
fufions of them drank as tea, are ſuppoſed to be mil/| 
corroborant, antiſpaſmodic, and anodyne. An ie 
of three pounds of the freſh flowers in five pints of boil. 
ing water is made in the ſhops into a ſyrup, of a fins 
yellow colour and agreeably impregnated with the ſlarout 
of the cowſlips. 
As theſe grow wild, their roots may be taken up, and 
tranſplanted into gardens. 
The beſt time to tranſplant them is at Michaelmas, that 
their roots may have ſtrength to produce their flowers 
early in the ſpring. Theſe delight in a ſtrong rich ſoil, 
but will grow in almoſt any fort of earth, provided they 
bave a ſhady ſituation, 
T here is a great variety of this at preſent in the gardens, 
as the hoſe in hoſe, the double cowſlip, and all the ſorts 
of polyanthus, which have been ſo much improved within 
the laſt fifty years, as almoſt to equal the auriculas in va- 
riety. In ſome parts of England they are ſo much ad- 
mired as to ſell tor a guinea a root, 
The ſeveral varieties of polyanthuſes are produced from 
ſeed, which ſhould be ſaved from ſuch flowers as have 
large upright ſtems, producing many flowers upon a ſtalk, 
which are large, beautifully ſtriped, open, flat, and are 
not pin-eyed. From the ſeed of ſuch flowers, there is 
reaſon to hope for a great variety of good ſorts; but then 
no ordinary flowers ſhould ſtand near them, leſt by the 
mixture of their farina, their ſeed ſhould degenerate. 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in boxcs filled with light rick 
earth in December and ſlightly covered: the boxes ſhould 
have the benefit of the morning ſun, but ſhould not be 
expoſed to the heat of the day: in a dry ſpring, they 
ſhould be often refreſhed with water, and with the in- 
creaſing heat, they ſhould be removed more into the ſhade. 
In the middle of May, the plants will be fit for remoral 
to ſome ſhady border made rich with neat's dung, aud 
may be ſet at four inches diſtance every way, and watered 
till they have taken root. Being kept clear of weeds, 
they will be fit to be tranſplanted in the latter end of 
Auguſt to borders, formed of good light rich earth, that 
are expoſed to the eaſt ; in which they ſhould be placed 
ſix inches aſunder in rows, and watered till they have 
taken root. In the ſucceeding ſpring they will fower; 
and thoſe that are intended for preſervation thould be fe- 
moved when they hare done flowering into a freſh border 
of the ſame rich earth, and in the following ſpring they 
will produce ſtrong flowers. 
The roots ſhould be conſtantly removed and parted every 
year, and the earth of the border changed, otherwile they 
will degenerate, and loſe the principal ſhare of their 
beauty; and as the plants which grow from ſccds, ges 
nerally flower much better than off-ſets, thoſe who wou 
have theſe flowers in perfection, ſhould annually ſow the 
ſeeds, Miller. 
PRIMROSE, night, or tree, @nothera, or onagra, In Botany, 
a genus of the oftandria monogynia clals. Its characters 
are theſe : the empalement of the flower is of one leaf, 
cut into four acute ſegments at the brim, which _— 
backward; the flower has four heart-ſhaped petals, whic 
are lengthways inſerted in the diviſions of the wm : 
ment; it hath eight awl-ſhaped incurved ſtamina , 1 


are inſerted in the tube of the empale ment: 3 cylindrical 
| 8 | germen 


c gtvated under the tube of the empalement, 

prone lender ſtyle crowned by a thick, quadrifid, 

* reflexed ſtigma ; the *germen becomes a four 
0 , 


lindrical capſule, having four cells filled with 
2 ſeeds. Miller reckons five, and Linnzus 


ſeven ſpecies. . 
Jens. Sce ENS. 
nie l See MoBiILE. 


3 hrachit moventium, in Anatomy, a name given by 

ies and ſome others Who have copied from him, 
to a muſcle generally known under the name of the PE. 
a 8. | 

18555 eam laryngis, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Cafſerius and ſome others to the mulcle more generality 
known by the name of STERNOTHYROIDZAUs, or en- 

roldes. 

Wee eis muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Fallopius and tome others to the muſcle of the 85 hyordes, 
called by Albinus STERNOHYOID ES. : 

PrIMUs cculum movensy in Anatomy, a name given by Ve- 
ſalius to one of the four mu/cr/t rei of the he, called 
by Albinus and others the ApDUc ron. It is called by 
Fabricius the reefus interior, and by ſome the brbitorius. 

Primus propriorum auricule muſculus, in Anatomy, a name 

iren by Caſſerius to one of the muſcles of the head, 
called by Albinus the auriculam attollens, and by Cowper 
and Winſlow SUPERIOR auricule. 

PRIMUS per 0n45. See PERON AVUS. 

pai nus ſcalenus. See SCALENUSs _ ; 

PRINCE, princeps, in Politics, a perſon inveſted with the 
ſupreme command of a [tate or country, independent of 
any ſuperiors Ed, 3 

PRINCE is alſo uſed for a perſon who 1s ſovereign in his 
own territory; yet holds of ſome other, as his ſuperior 
vr lord, and pays homage or tribute to him. 

Thus all the princes of Germany are feudatories of the 

_ empeior : they are as abſolute in their reſpeCtive princi- 
palities as the emperor himſelſ; yet are all bound in cer- 
tain ſervices to him. 

PRINCE, in Ancient Records, frequently ſignifies no more 

than lord. Du-Cange gives a great number of initances 
of this uſage. . i Al ihe 
In effect, the word princeps in Latin, whence prince in 
Engliſh, originally ſignifies only the chef, orf it is 
compounded of the Latin primus, and caput ; and is pro- 
perly a word of dignity and ofhce, not of property and 
ſovereignty» f 
Thus, ia the charter of king Offa, after the biſhops had 
ſubſcribed their names, we read By ordanus patriti us, Bin- 
nanus princeps ; and afterwards the dukes ſubſcribed their 
names. 
And in the charter of king Edgar, in Mon. Angl. tom. ili. 
p. 301. Ego Edgarus rex rogatus ab epiſcopo mea Deor- 
role, & principe mes Aldredo, &c. And in Mat. Paris, 
p-. 155. Ego Halden princeps regis pro vieribus aſſenſum 
preber, & ego Turketillus dux concedo. 

PriNCE of the ſenate. There was one member of the Ro- 

man ſenate diſtinguiſhed always from the reſt by the 
title of prince of the ſenate. This title was given of 
courſe to that perſon whoſe name was called over the 
firſt in the roll of the ſenate, whenever it was renewed 
by the cenſors. He was always one of conſular and cen- 
torian dignity» 
Aſter the inſtitution of the cenſors, it became a cuſtom 
zo confer this title of prince of the ſenate on the oldeſt 
ſenator then living of cenſorian dignity. Yet there were 
no peculiar rights annexed to this title, nor any other ad- 
vantage, except an accellion of authority, from a notion 
which it would naturally imprint of a ſuperior merit in 
thoſe who bore it. See SENATE. 

PRINCE of the youth. Among the ancient Romans, it was 
the cuſtom for the emperor in his life-time to nominate 
him whom he would have to ſucceed in the empire, under 
the title of princeps juventutis, & Caeſar. 

In the /udus Trojanus, the youth who was choſen captain, 
was alſo called princeps quventutis. 

PriNCE is alſo a title given to the iſſue of princes, or thoſe 
of the royal family. 


In which ſenſe they are called, particularly in France. | 


princes of the blood ; as partaking of the blood to which 
the ſovereignty is appropriated : and not by any heredi- 
tary right, but as a patrimony ſubſtituted to all the royal 
race, 
In England, the king's children are called ſons and daugh- 
tors of England: the eldeſt ſon is created prince of ales. 
the cadets, or younger, are created dukes or earls, with 
what title the king pleaſes. They have no appendages, 
as in France; but only what the good pleaſute of the king 
beſtows on them. 
The ſons are all by birth counſellors of ſtate : and the 
daughters are all ſtyled princeſſes ; to violate the eldeſt of 
which, unmarried, is at this day high treaſon. 

Vol. III. NY 283. 


To all the king's children belongs the title of royal high- 
neſs all ſubjects are to kneel, when admitted to kiſs 
their hand; and at table, out of the king's preſence; they 
are ſerved on the knee, The youngeſt ſons and daugh- 
ters of the king who are not in the line of ſucceſſion, have 
PRECEDENCE before all peers and public officers, as well 
ecclefialtical as temporal. 31 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. 
Lhe ſirſt prince of the blood in France is called abſolutely 
mon/reur le prince. The quality of prince of the blood 
gives a rank and precedency, but it does not include any 
Juriſdiction ; they are princes by ordet, not by office. 
Wicquefort obſerves, that it was not more than fifty 
years from his time that the princes of the blood of France 
gave place to all ambaſſadors, even thoſe of republics z 
and it was at the king's requelt, that they were ſince 
| allowed the precedency. 
lhe moment a pope is elected, all his relations become 
Prices. 
PRINCE of ales, the eldeſt fon of England. 
He is born duke of Cornwall; and immediately intitled 
to all the rights, revenues, &c. belonging thereto z as 
being deemed, in law, at full age on his birth-day, 
He is afterwards creared prince of ie, and earl of 
Cheſter ; the inveſtiture whereof is performed by impoſi- 
tion of a cap of ſtate, and 4 coronet, a verge of gold, 
and a ring, He holds the principality by patent, granted 
him and his heirs, by the kings of England. 
The title and principality were firſt given by king Edw. I. 
to his eldeſt fon: till that time, the eldeſt fon of Eng- 
land was called /ord prince, While Normandy remained 
to the king of England, the eldeit fon was always ſtyled 
duke of Normandy : ſince the union, his tte is Magre 
Britannie princeps. 
He is reputed, in law, the ſame perſon with the king: to 
imagine his death, or to violate his wife, is high-treaton 
by tat. 25 Edw. III. His revenues, as duke of Cornwail, 
are Computed at 14,000/, per annum. "The revenues of 
the principality were eſtimated, three hundred and fifty 
years ago, at 4680. per annum. 
PRINCE of pleaſantry, prince. de plaiſance, in the Ci/loms of 
Flanders. See SPORTS. 


PRINCE of the horſe-comb, in the Cuſtoms of Fland:rs, See 
DPOR Ts, 


PRINCES feather, in Botany, a name given to the AMa- 
RANTH. 

PRINCIPAL, principalis, the chief, moſt confiderable, or 

necellary part of a thing. 

Thus we fav, the mayor is the principal magiſtrate of a 
city or town: a council of war contitts of the principal 
ollicers. In a peroration, the principal points inſffed 
on, are to be briefly ſummed up. The principal of a 
college or hall is the maſter thereot. 

PRINCIPAL, in Commerce, is the capital of a ſum due or 
lent ; in which ſenſe the word is uſed in oppoſition to 
INTEREST, : 

PRINCIPAL is alſo uſed for the firſt fund or ſum put by 
partners into common ſtock; by which i is diſtinguiſhed 
from the calls or acceſſions ſometimes required, when the 
former proves inſufficient. | 

PRINCIPAL point, in Perſpedtive, is a point in the per- 
ſpective plane, upon which a line drawn from the eye, 

perpendicular to the plane falls. 

This point is in the interſection of the horizontal and 
vertical plane; and is alſo called the yoiNT , and 
point of the eye. See PERSPECTIVE. 

PRINCIPAL ray, in Perſpe&ive, is that which paſſes per- 

pendicularly from the ſpectator's eye to the perſpective 
plane, or picture. 
Whence the point where this ray falls on the plane, is by 
ſome alſo called the principat point, which other writers 
call the centre of the fifture, and the point of concur- 
FENCE 

PRINCIPAL, principalium, in Old Lau- iters, is ſometimes 
uſed for an HE1R-l{oom. 

In Urchentield com. Hereford, certain principals, as the 
belt beaſt, beſt bed, beſt table, &c. pals to the eldeit 
child, and are not ſubject to partition. 

PRINCIPAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a MORTUARY, or 
corſe preſent. Item lego equum meum vocatum le bay gelding, 
ut offeratur ante corpus meum in die ſepulluræ mea, nomint 
principalii. Teſt. Joh. de Macclestietd, 9 Hen. V. 

PRINCIPAL, in Law, is either the actor or abſolute perpe- 
trator of the crime, who is called a principal, in the fieſt 
degree; or he who is preſent, aiding and abetting the 
fact to be done, who is denominated a principal in the 
ſecond degree. The preſence of a princi>al need not al- 
ways be an actual immediate ſtanding by, within ſight or 
hearing of the fact; but there may be alſo a conitruchve 
preſence, as when one commits a robbery or murcer, 

sand another keeps watch or guard at ſome convenient di- 
ſtance. And this rule has alſo other exceptions; tor, in 
cale of murder by poifoning, a man may be a privcipal 

12 4 tclon, 
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ſelon by reparing and laying the poiſon, or giving it 
to another (who is ignorant of its poiſonous quality), for 
that purpoſe ; and yet not adminiſter it himſelf, nor be 


preſent when the very deed of poiſoning is committed, f 


And the ſame reaſoning will hold, with regard to other 
murders committed in the abſence of the murderer, by 
means which he had prepared before-hand, and which 

robably could not fail of their miſchievous effect. As 
by laying a trap or pit-fall for another, whereby he 1s 
killed; letting out a wild beaſt, with an intent to do miſ- 
chief; or exciting a madman to commit murder, ſo that 
death thereupon enſues: in every one of theſe caſes the 

arty offending is guilty of murder as a principal, in the 
firſt degree. For he cannot be called an Acckssokx, 
that neceſſarily pre-ſuppoling a principal; and the poiſon, 
the pit-fall, the beaſt, or the madman cannot be held 
principals, being only the inſtruments of death. As 
therefore he muſt be certainly guilty, either as principal 
or acceſſory, and cannot be ſo as acceſſory, it follows that 
he mult be guilty as principal; and if principal, then in 
the firſt degree; for there is no other criminal, much leſs 
a ſuperior in the guilt, whom he could aid, abet, or aſſiſt. 
Blackſt. Com. book iv. cap. 3. 
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no deſinition, nor is it ever applied afterward; as the 
finitions of an equilateral triangle, a ſquare, * 28 de 
are. But to ſupply the place of a definition 12 
aſſumed the axioms, that two tight lines N > 
prehend a ſpace 3 and that they cannot gg 
common ſegment ; and theſe axioms become of ule ' : 
than once afterwards. No one has as yet been + Ts 
ſupply with ſucceſs what Euclid omitted to do; for tho h 
ſome, both ancients. and moderns, have demonſtrated | 
veral very plain axioms, as that the whole is greater than 
its part, yet none have demonſtrated all the principles v. 
extenſive magnitude aſſumed by Euclid, which Proclys 
and others choſe to diſlioguith by the name of poſtulata 
See PosTULATE. 5 
Hobbes brings this very inſtance of the demonſtration 
that a whole is preater than its part, to prove, that the 
propoſitions commonly called axioms, are not, (rich) 
ſpeaking, primary, but only ſecondary propoſitions, a 
really deducible from definitions. Had he attempted the 
demonſtration of all Euclid's axioms and poſtulata, he 
would ſoon have found that he had made a rath induktion: 
and what he gives for a demonſtration of the properties 
of parallels, evidently ſhews, how e little able he was to 


ſupply what Euclid had omitted. 

What is here ſaid of Hobbes, may be applicd to other; 
who have attempted to refine upon Euclid, and who hase 
been fond of carrying the analyſes of their demonſtrations 
beyond him. Tbey have all thewn theic inability of ge. 
monſtrating, without taking ſome axioms or poſtulata 


PrINCIiPALS and ACCESSORIES, in Grammar. See WoR Ds. 
PRINCIPAL cauſe. See CAUSE. 

PR1NCIPAL challenge. See CHALLENGE, 

PRINCIPAL officers of the navy. See Navy. 

PRINCIPII petitis. See PET1T10. 

PRINCIPALIS, in /ome ancient Latin writers of Muſic, is 


uſed for the chord or note called vrzzry by the Greeks. 
See HypPATE, TETRACHORD, and DIAGRAM. 
PRINCIPIUM re&#!: abdominis, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Veſalius to a muſcle generally known at this time un- 
der the name of the PYRAMID ALIS. 
PRINCIPLE, principium, a term frequently uſed for the 
cauſe, ſource, or origin of any thing. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, the principles of thinking, of wil- 
ling, &c. 
In phyſics, we muſt ever have recourſe to a firſt princi- 
ple, which is God. 
The Manichees admit of two principles, the one of good, 
the other of evil; which they eitabliſh in the quality of 
two contrary deities, conſtantly oppoſing each other. See 
MAN1CHEE. 
According to the doCtrine of Pelagius, our own wills are 
the principles of our good actions, and we ourſelves the 
principles of our good wills. 
PRINC1PLE is defined, among the School Philoſophers, to be 
that*from which any thing is, is done, or known ; und: 
aliquid eſt, fit, aut cognoſeitur 5 which is a very extenſive 
ſignification, and agrees to all kinds of principles. 
Thus, the premiſes are principles, in reſpect of the con- 
cluſion; and thus fire and every other agent are the 
principles of things which they produce. 
The Thomiſts define principle to the like effect: id a quo 
aliquod procedit aliquo mods. 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh principles into thoſe of 
being, principia efſend: ; and thoſe of knowing, principia 
caguoſcendi; or principia rei, and cognitionts. 
Of the firſt they make two kinds; viz. principles of origi- 
nation, which are thoſe from which ſomething proceeds 
really the ſame with the principle. And principles of 
dependency ;, in which ſenſe, any cauſe may be a principle, 
in reſpect of the thing cauſed ; or a ſubject, in reſpect of 
the accidents inherent in it. 
The ſecond is that from which we borrow or derive our 
knowledge of ſome other thing; or, it is that which makes 
the thing be known. Such are axioms, definitions, Hypo- 
theſes; ſuch allo are examples, explanations, &C. 
Philoſophers and mathematicians are generally agreed in 
admitting that there are Ax los, that is, certain inde- 
monſtrable truths, which muſt be reckoned among the 
rg of human knowlege in the {tricteſt ſenſe. 
obbes ſeems to advance the contrary, when he ſays, in 
his logic, or firſt part of his book de Corpore, that defini- 
tions, or their parts, are the only primary propoſitions, 
(propoſitiones prime) that is, principles in an abſolute and 
ſtrict ſenſe. But this doctrine of Hobbes cannot be ad- 
mitted. For, however true it may be in itſelf, and with 
reſpect to the divine mind, it ſeems certain, that the hu- 
man mind has never yet attained, and perhaps never will 
attain to a perfect analyſis of its own notions in all caſes.“ 
And wherever this analytis ceaſes, definitions ceaſe with 
it; and where definitions ceaſe, we are forced, if we 
would demonſtrate any thing of the undefined ſubject, to 
have recourſe to axioms or to indemonſtrable truths ad- 
mitted by all men, though never yet demonſtrated by any 
one. This will appear evident to thoſe who attentively 
conſider Euclid's Elements. This great geometer, it is 
known, does not, ſtiiétly ſpeaking, define a right ling 
becauſe he could not probably analyſe the notion of 
rectitude; for that which is commonly called his defini- 
tion of a right line, in the beginning of his elements, is | 
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for granted; and indeed moſt of them exprelily admit 
this, only contending that the principles they aſſume are 
more evident than thoſe of Euclid. But whether they 
be ſo, or not, is of no importance to the preſent queſtion, 
which is, whether we are not often obliged to have re. 
courſe to axioms, that is, to ſelt-cvident, or indemon. 
ſtrable truths, in the itricteſt ſenſe ; and whether theſe 
can be ſupplied by deductions, or ſyllogiſtic reatoning, 
from definitions only. We ſhould not have taken any 
notice of this queſtion, had not Hobbes and other meta- 
phyſicians and logicians of repute run counter to the com- 
mon opinion. 
But though we are forced to aſſume axioms and poſtulata 
in geometry, it may be a queſtion, whether any thing of 
this kind be neceſſary in arithmetic, or the ſcicuce of num- 
bers; and whether the analyſes of our notions may not 
here be carried up to the notions of unity, and of the act 
of addition, tarngquam poſſubilia prima; and whether it was 
not ſome conlideration of this kind that led Ariflotle to 
lay, that arithmetic was more accurate (axzi$+5:0) than 
geometry. It is certain at leaſt, that the analyſis may be, 
though it ſeldom is, carried farther in the former than in 
the latter of theſe ſciences. Becauſe the axioms commons 
ly aſſumed, and peculiar to arithmetic, ſuch as the add» 
tion and multiplication tables, are no more them the age 
pregame of the {imple ſigns, or ſimple notations of num— 
ers; and may ealily be demonſtrated from the defini- 
nitions of the ſimple ſigns made uſe of; ſuch as that 
I+1=2; 2171233; 3114, &c. 
Biſhop Berkeley obſerves very juſtly, that the 7 /11c7/ 
ſcience are neither objects of tenſe nor imagination, but 
notions of relation, that is, acts of the mind. Thus, ſpace, 
time, number, are not objects of ſenſe or 1maginauon, 
although the things coextended with {pace or tune, or 
things numbered, be objects of ſenſe. This is molt evi- 
dent in number, which is plainly ditterent from the per- 
ception of the things numbered. Nor can the act by 
which we number be taught or exemplified. For inſtance, 
that act of the mind by which we conceive 1 12, call- 
not be explained or analyſed into others; and fuppoling 
it could, we mult {till ſtop ſomewhere, and wherever that 
be, there is ſomething a diſciple muſt have a /c, % 4 
preceptore, as Ariſtotle ſays. So that, ſürictl) (peaking) 
principles are not taught. And thoſe who maintain then 
innate, are perhaps not ſo abſurd as Locke pretendse 
Reflect. on Par Water, art. 264. Ibid, art. 288. . 
Leibnitz maintained, that the principles ot contradictions 
and of a ſullicient reaſon, were the foundations ot all 
ſcience ; that the firlt was ſulſicient for the demonitration 
of all neceſlary, and the other of all contingent truth. 
But though it be true, that the principle of contradiction, 
that is, the reducttio ad ab/urdum, often occurs ex ge hy 
and is oſtener implied in geometry, yet by wh! bus becn 
ſaid it appears, that this principle alone is not fuſhcn 
demonſtrate all the other univerſally received p17 
that ſcience. Un 
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Far leſs is it true, that we are £2: 
the principle of a ſuſlicient reaſon, which amoviits 2 
excluſion of pure chance out of the univertes 1” des 
ſtrate all phyſics and morals 3 but additional priacy 
derived from experience, mult be affumnes. 

PRINCIPLES, innate. Sce INNATE. 

PRINCIPLE, in PH, or PkINCIPL / 
ſomething that contributes to the cllence 6! 
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whereof a natural body is primarily conſtituted. 
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Ariſtotle deſines principles to be thoſe things which are 
not made or conſtituted of themſelves, nor of other 
things, but all things of them: que non fiunt ex ſe invi- 
rem nec er als, fed ex its omnia. ; 
To give an idea of natural principles, conſider a body in 
ſeveral ſtates; a coal, e. gr. that was juſt now a piece of 
wood : it is evident there 1s ſomething in the coal, which 
before exiſted in the wood; this, whatever it is, is a 
principle and is what we call MATTER. ; 
Again, there mult be ſomething joined with this matter, 
to make it wood rather than fire, or fire rather than 
wood : this is another principle, and is what we denomi- 
nate FORM. ; 2 
Matter and form, then, are univerſal principles of natural 
bodies. The Peripatetics add a third principle 53 viz. pri- 
dation; ſor though, ſay they, a thing is not made from 
nothing, yet it muſt be made from its not being that thing 
before. This Ariſtotle: calls ꝓrivatien, and admits it as 
a third principle. But the moderns reject it ; for if pri- 
vation be a principle, it is at leaſt ſo in a very different 
ſenſe from matter and form. ; 
Some late philoſophers admit no principles but acid and 
alkali. Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two forts of natural in- 
ciples, as they concur in the generation, or in the compo- 
ſition of bodies. | ; 
PRINCIPLES of generation, or of a body in fiert, are thoſe 
without which a natural generation can neither be, nor be 
conceived. Such are the three principles above mention- 
ed, matter, form, and privation. 
Pr1NC1PLES of compoſition, or of a body in fattn eſſe, already 
made, or thoſe whereot natural bodies really conhit. 
Such, according to him, are matter and form; to which 
ſome add a third, viz. union, to connect the two othe rs 
together. But this is only neceſſary upon ſuppoſition of 
ſubſtantial forms. 
Principles are uſually confounded with elements 3 yet 1s 
there a ceal difference: elements re property the firſt and 
Gmpleſt beings, ariſing from the firſt determination of 
aſſemblage of principles. They are the ſimpleſt things in 
which matter and form are combined. Elements and 
principles, therefore, differ in this, that a 2 as 
matter, is only a begun, not a complete nature; but an 
element is perfect and complete. == 
Some ancient philoſophers diſtinguiſhed between pronci- 
ples, A, and elements, gοανε⁰. : 
Principles, according to them, were neither compoſed 
nor produced; but the elements were complex or com- 
pounded beings. Plutarch, ap. Eller. in Mem. de Acad. 
Berlin, 1746. | wg ' 
It would be endleſs to enumerate all the opinions of phi- 
loſophers concerning the elements of bodies. A late au- 
thor has given us a ſummary of many of theſc opiaions; 
and, laſtly, adds his own, that fire and water are the 
only things which properly deferve the name of elements, 
or principles of natural bodies; fire being the active, and 
water the paſſive principle. According to him, water is 
convertible into air, and into earth, by means of fire. 
Hence the four, vulgarly called elements, may be re- 
duced to two. He endeavours to eltabliſh his doctrine 
on the experiments of Boyle, Hales, and Muſchenbrock. 
Sce ELEMENTS. 
Jo this head may likewiſe be reſerred what we call me- 
chanical principles of bodies, which ſerve to account for 
the mechaniſm or artificial ſtructure of things, and all the 
varieties and differences of bodies from motion, figure, 
and other common affections. 
Theſe principles are difierently maintained by three or 
tour different ſets of philoſophers ; viz. the ancient 
Epicureans, or Corpuſcularians, to whom may be added 
the modern Gaſſendiſts, the Cartefians, and the New- 
tonians. 
PkINC1PLEs, in Chemiſtry, are the firſt and ſimpleſt parts 
whereof natural bodies are compounded, and into which 
they are again reſolvable by fire, &c. 
Theſe are more properly, as well as more commonly, 
called ELEMENTS, 
In each ſchool of philoſophy among the ancients, very 
diltcrent opinions prevailed concerning theſe principles; 
ſome of them admitting only Ine, and others more. 
Some contending for earth, and others for fire. Nor 
were the notions of the chemilts of the middle ages, or 
about the time of Paracelſus, more clear and ſatisfactory. 
They admitted five principles of bodies, which they call 
mercury or ſpirit, phlegm or water, fulphur or oil, ſalt, 
and earth, But it has been ſound by later experiments, 
that ſome of theſe principles are more ſimple than others; 
and, therefore, Beccher attempted to reduce their num- 
ber, and eſtabliſhed only two general principles of all bo- 
ies, V1Z. water and earth; extending the term earth to 
that which is vitrifhable, and which he conccived to be 
the principle of the tixity, ſolidity, and hardneſs of bodies; 
to that which is inflammable, and to. which he aſcribed the 
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inflammability of all inflammable bodies; and to that 
which he called mercurial EARTH. 

This theory has been farther illuſtrated and extended by 
Stahl, who ſhewed, that water and vitrifiable earth enter 
as elements into the compoſition of many bodies ; but the 
other two e of Beccher, viz. the mercurial earth 
and the inflammable earth, have not yet been expoſed to 
our ſenſes ſingle and pure: however the exiſtence of the 
latter is ſufficiently aſcertained (ſee PrHrocistonN), but 
that of the latter is not ſatisfactorily demonſtrated. 

That earth, water, and fire enter into the compoſition of 
bodies as principles, may be conſidered now as demon- 
[trated by Beccher and Stahl: and the experiments of 
Boyle, Hales, Prieſtley, &c. ſufficiently prove that air 
enters into the compoſition of 'many bodies as a principle, 
So that chemiſts generally admit the four principles of 
Ariſtotle, viz. fire, air, water, and earth. In whatever 
manner bodies are decompoſed, we always obtain theſe 
ſubſtances; and they are the utmoſt limits of chemical 
analyſis. Theſe are, therefore, called primary principles 
Or ELEMENTS. 

Secondary principles are thoſe which reſult immediately 
from the union of primary principles. 

Principles of the third order are thoſe which are compoſed 
of ſecondary principles, &c. Thus, N1TRE is a com- 
pound of the acid called nitrous, and of the fixed veget- 
able alkali, combined and ſaturated together: by a firit 
analyſis of nitre, we obtain this acid and this alkali, which 
are, therefore, the proximate principles of nitre. But 
neither of theſe are ſimple ſubſtances. By a farther ana- 
lyſis of each of theſe, they may be decompoſed into wa- 
ter, carth, and fire, or the inflammable principle : and 
theſe may be conſidered as primary principles; but the 
acid and alkali are ſecondary principles. the water, 
earth, and fire are the remote principles of the nitie. 
DiQ. Chem. Eng. edit. art. Principles. Sec alſo Geoltroy's 
Tracts, p. 5, &c. 

PRINCIPLE, inflammable. See Pulocisrox. 

PRINCIPLE, eriginal, principium criginale, a name given 
by Tachenius and ſome other authors, to ſalt, without 
conſidering it as acid, alkali, or of any other particular kind, 
or any mode of exiſtence. But many others allow this 
name only to water, or at leaſt that water is, in almoſt all 
natural bodies, the moſt copious, the moſt active, and the 
molt influencing part; yet even this is found to agree 
much better with ſome bodies than with others. See 
Generation and Food of PLANTS. 

PrINCIPLEs, among Hermetic Philoſophers. According to 

theſe gentlemen, the two univerſal principles of ſenſible 
nature, are ſubtile and ſolid ; which, being joined in a 
greater or lets degree, generate all that beautiful variety 
of beings ia the univerle. 
The three natura/ principles are ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 
Theſe principles generate the four elements; and are, as 
it were, ſecondary elements, inaſmuch as they are con- 
tained in all mixed bodies. Sulphur is the firſt, and 
ſtands in the place of male; mercury the ſecond, ſtand- 
ing in the place of female; and ſalt the third, which 
copulates the others together. Dict. IIermet. 

PRINCIPLE is alſo applied to the foundations of arts and 

ſciences. In this ienſe we ſay, principles are not to be 
proved; they mult be common notions. 
There is no diſputing againſt a man that denies prize 
ciples ; the worlt reaſoning is that which includes a petitio 
principitz i. e. which ſuppoſes a principle that ought to 
be proved. 

PRINCIPLE is alſo applied by extenſion to the firſt rules or 

maxims of an art. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a man is ignorant of the principles of 
geometry; meaning, he has not learnt Euclid's Elements. 
The princip/cs of moſt arts and ſciences are found in this 
Dictionary, under their reſpective heads, 

PRINOS, in Botany. See WINTER Berry. 

PRINTS, property of. Sec LiTERARY Property, and Ex- 
GRAVER. 

PRINTER, eypogrophus, a perſon who compoſes, and takes 
impreſſions, from moveable characters, ranged in order, 
or from plates engraven, by means of ink and a preſs, 
Laurentius called Colter, Geinsfleich, Fauſt, Guttenberg, 
Schoeffer, Mentel, and Eggelſtein, weite the % printer s. 
The firſt that practiſed it in England was Fred. Corſellis, 
brought over from Haerlem, under king Henry VI. in 
France, Uldric Gering, Martin Crantz, and Michael Fri- 
burgher; at Augſbuig, John Bemler; at Rome, Conrad 
Sweynbeim, and Arnold Pannartz, Germans ; at Venice, 
the two brothers John and Vindelin of Spire, Nicholas 
Jenſon, and John de Cologn ; at Florence, Bernard Cen- 
nini; at Naples, S tus Ruünger. 

The great printers were Aldus of Venice, and his ſon, 
Paulus Manutius; the two Badii; William and Frederic 
Motel; Oporin; Frubenius; Rob. Hen. and Charles 
Stephens ; Gryphius, Turnebus, Torres, Commelin, 

Plantin, 
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| Plantin, Raphelengius, Vaſcoſan, Bleau, Criſpin, and | 


the two Elzevirs. 
The learned printers were the Manutii, Amerbach, and 
Froben, of Baſil, the Stephens's, the Badii, Turnebus, 
Wechel, Morel, Juntz, &c. 1 
Plantin had the title of arch-printer, architypagraphiss, 
given him by the king of Spain, in conſideration of his 

rinting the Polyglot of Antwerp. | 

he names, characters, and elogies of all the famous 
printers are found in part II. of the firſt tome of the 

ugemens de Scavans. 

he printers, fince the eſtabliſhment of that art, are 
eſteemed a part of the company of ſtationers and book- 
ſellers ; before that eſtabliſliment, the company conbſted 
only of bookſellers, binders, writers, illuminers, and 
parchment-makers. The parchment-makers prepared the 
{kins, and made the parchment or vellom; which were 
then almoſt the only matters books were written on. 
The writers, or copyi/ts, wrote and tranſcribed books after 
copies given them by the bookſellers. The b:nders were 
charged with the binding of thoſe days, Which was very 
coarſe, only conſiſting of two {light boards covered with 
ſome paltry leather. The i/luminers painted in minia- 
ture, and gilt initial letters, head- pieces, tail- pieces, and 
other compartiments. Laſtly, the /tationers or bookſellers 
ſet the writers to work, and ſold their copies in thops, 
and other places, on the days allowed them by the ſtatutes 
to expoſe the ſame. 

TING, typographia, the art of taking impreſſions with 
ink, from characters and figures moveable or immove- 
able, upon paper, vellom, or the like matter. 

There are two kinds of printing; the one for books, the 
other from copper-plates, for pictures. The firſt called 
common preſs printing, the ſecond rolling preſs printing. 
The prime difference between the two conſiſts in this, 
that the characters of the former are caſt in RELIEVo, 
and thoſe of the latter are engraven in CREUX. 

The art of printing is a modern invention : it is, indeed, 
of a very ancient ſtanding among the Chineſe ; but then 
their printing is very different from our's. It muſt be 
owned, the European printing, in its original, was much 
the ſame with the Chineſe ; yet, as there was at that 
time no commerce or correſpondence between Kurcpe and 
China, the paſſage into the Faſt by the cape of Good 
Hope being as yet undiſcovered by the Portuguete, there 
is no room to charge the Europeans with borrowing cheir 
art from the Chineſe : but each muſt be owned to have 
fallen on the ſame thing, though at very different times. 
Father Couplet aſſures us, that printing has been in uſe in 
China from the year 930. Father le Compre ſpeaks more 
largely; ſaying, that it has been there from almoſt all 
ages : he adds, that there is this difference between their's 
and ours, that whereas we have but a very ſmall number 
of letters in our alphabets, and by the various arrange- 
ment of theſe, are able to form infinite volumes ; we have 
the advantage, by making our characters moveable, to 
print the largeſt works with an inconſiderable quantity of 
letter; thoſe that ſerved for the firſt ſheets, ſerving over 
again for the ſucceeding ones: the Chineſe, on the con- 
trary, by reaſon of the prodigious number of their lette:s, 
are precluded this reſource ; and find it more eaſy, and 
leſs expenſive to cut all their letters on wooden blocks; 
and thus to make as many blocks as there are pages in a 
book; and theſe of no farther uſe but for that ſingle work. 
Their method of printing ſee hereafter. 


PRINTING, orzgin of. Who the firſt inventors of che 


Eur-pean printing were, in what city, and what year, it 
was at firlt ſet on foot, is a famous problem long diſputed 
among the learned. In effect, as the Grecian cities con- 
tended for the birth of Homer, ſo do the German cities 
for that of printing. 

Mentz, Haerlem, and Straſburgh, are the warmeſt on 
this point of honour : Italy alſo would have entered the 
liſts; but the ſuffrages being at firſt divided between the 
firſt three pretenders, they are left in poſſeſſion of the 
queſtion, which, in reality, is not yet juſtly decided ; 
though it muſt be owned, Mentz has always had the ma- 
jority of voices. | 

We thall not here enter into a nice diſquiſition of the 
merits of the eauſe, but only propoſe the pretenlions of 
cach. John Mentel of Stratburgh, John Guttenberg 
and John Fauſt of Mentz, and L. John Coſter, of Haer- 
lem, are the perſons to whom this honour is ſcverally 
aſcribed by their reſpective countrymen ; and they have 
all their advocates among the learned. Mentel, a phyli- 
cian of Paris, enters the liſts in behalf of his nameſake of 
Straſburgh; and contends that it was he who firſt invented 


printing in the year 1440, and that, in conſideration here-' 


of, the emperor Frederic III. gave him a coat of aims 
correſponding thereto, in the year 1466. He adds, tha! 
Guttenberg, whom he had taken in as a partner, or aſſo- 
ciate, carried it to Mentz, where he took in Fauſta partner. 


John Gensfleiſch, a native of Mentz, 
vant, communicated the art to J. Guttenberg, w; 
Mentel had employed in making ſome of his as 2 
becoming thus poſſefled of the art, they 1 ev. 
and ſettled at Mentz, where it was Peifecte 3 
olliſtance of John Fauſt. But this account de 24 | bene 
Straſburgh chronicle of very doubtful authors JT. 
contradicted by the chronicle of Cologne, Trich and 1s 
and Wimpeling. The laſt mentioned writer LD 
| 3 iter expreſl 

ſays, that the art of Hin was invented, incompl. 1. 
at Straſburgh, by Guttenberg, and perfected ut diebe 
Here Mentel acquired it trom Guttenberg and Fault 8 
returning to Straſburgh about the year 1455, p 
in connection with Eggelllein. r nes 
The Haerlemers, with Boxhornius, Scriverius, &c 
the firſt invention to Laurens Janzs Coſter, or Las 

; „or Laucence 
John Colter, (called Coſter on account of the ubli 
office diſtinguithed by this appellation, which he cul — 
ed at Haerlem, and which was hereditary ju his is 
mily), of Haerlem, in the year 1430, adding 2 
his aſſociate Guttenberg ſtole away his ole, with, 
he was at church, and carried them to Ments, wh: a 
he ſet up for the lürſt inventor ; though others ee 
this theft, &c. to bis partner Fauſt. And others 
again, with greater probability, aſcribe it to John Geus⸗ 
fleiſch ſenior, one of his ſervants, in the ver 1. ot. 
and with theſe types, &c. of Laurence, two tmall ks 
were printed at Mentz in 1442. The principal evidence 
in favour of Haerlem, is Cornelius, who had been a fer. 
vant of Laurence, and afterwards a book-hinder in tl: 
city, on whoſe authority Adrian Junius, M. D. founds 
his account; which appears to have been Urawn up be- 
tween the years 1562 and 1575, and publiſhed at Leyden 
in 1588. T he learned Mcerman, in his Origines Typoyra- 
phicæ, 1765, has amp'y vidicated and confirmed the as 
count which Junius gives of the fact; though ke diiputcs 
and ſufficiently invalidates what this writer lays, as to the 
types which were uſed by Coſter, at Haerlem. Theſe he 
ſhcws, were neither cut nor fufible metal types, but ſepa- 
rate wooden types. | 
Muniter, Polydore Virgil, Paſquier, &c. will have Gut- 
tenberg, or Guttemburgh, to have really been the inven- 
tor of printing; and add, that he took in Fauſt and 
Schoc fler for aflociates, 
Naude, in his Maſcurat, eſpouſes the cauſe of Fuſſ, of 
Fauſt, or Fauſtus; and will have him to be the firſt 
printer in Europe, and that he took in Guttenberg for a 
partner. His reaſon for putting Fauſt in policilion of 
this privilege, is, that the firſt books that were printed, 
appear to have been all of his impreſſion. To this pur- 
poſe it is alledged that it it is more than probable, if Gut- 
tenberg or Colter bad had a greater or an equal ſhate in 
the invention, they would not have allowed bim to attri- 
bute the whole to himſelf and bis ſon-in-law Schoeffer, as 
he has done, without ever offering to do the like, or in 
the leaſt contradiciing him, and afleriins their own 
right, 
The true ſtate of the caſe ſeems to be this, that metal 
types were firit invented at Mentz; of thele there were 
two ſorts, viz. thote that were cut, and thoſe that were 
caſt in matrices. The invention of the former has been 
aſcribed by ſome writers to Fauſt, but without ſuſſicient 
authority ; the real inventor being John Genstleiſch, 
ſenior, who had brought the art of printing with wooden 
types from Haerlem to Mentz, with whom John Gens- 
fleil. h junior, called Guttenberg, might probably have 
coucurced, Ihe era of this invention mult be about the 
year 1442 or 1443; for John Gensfleiſch ſenior, came to 
Mentz in 1441, and the Latin Bible with metal types, 
was printed in 1450, which could not require lets than 
ſeven or eight years. 
The latter were invented by Peter Schoefter, the ſervant 
and fon in law of Fauſt, who ſettled at Mentz, in the 
year 1449 or 1450, and having acquired under the two 
Gensfleiſchs the art of cutting types, remedied the incou- 
venicnce of this method by contriving to caſt them, 
which mult have been practiſed before the year 145%, 
The partnerſhip that ſubſiſted between Gensfleiſch aud 
Fauſt, and the rclation buweenS3choefier and Fault, have 
probably given occation for aſeribing to him the mermr ut 
the invention of printing with metal types, in which from 
connections of this kind he probably might have had lone 
concern. 
Ihe editions above refcired to in Naude's account are J. 
The Codex Pfalmorium, printed in 1457 which is the 
moſt ancient book known to be printed with a date di 
ſcription, and is lodged in the emperor's library at Wenns. 
2. The Rationale Divinorum Othciorum, of William 
Durand, printed at Mentz, in 1459, in folio. | his Ratio: 
nale is in the -earl of Pembroke's library. Malinkrot has 
erroneoully ſuppoſed this tobe the firſt printed book. 3. The 
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ABCDE 
abcdeigh 


Two-Line Double 


ABCDEF 
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Two-Line Great Primer. 


ABCDEFG 
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Specimen of Printing Types, 


BY WILLIAM CAS LON, 


Letter-Founder to his Majeſty. 


Two-Line Pica. 


ABCDEFGHIM 
TAOE ITT OO 


Two-Line Small Pica 


ABCDEFGHIK L 
TAOEIITITOGYQ 


Two-Line Long Primer. 


ABCDEFGHIIKM 


PAOZILYOXEQ 


Two-Line Brevier. 


ABCDEFGHIKLMN 
FAEOKAZOIIZETYQ 


French Cannon 


Quouſque tan. 
dem abutere, 


Douſque tandem 


Two-Line Double Pica. 


Quouſque tand- 
em abutere, Ca- 
Duouſque tandem 


. A 7˙ Ä R = 


Two-Line Great Primer. 


Quouſque tandem 
abutere, Catilina, 
Duonufgue tandem a- 
butere, Catilina, pa- 


Two-Line Engliſh. 


Quouſque tandem abu- 
tere, Catilina, patientia 
DQuouſgue tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia noſtra-: 


Two-Line Pica. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia noſtra ? 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Ca- 
lilina, patientia naſtra? quam- 


DouBLE PICA ROMAN. I. 


Quouſque tandem abutere Ca- 
tilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus e- 
ludet? quem ad finem ſeſe ef- 


DouBLE PICA ROMAN. 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Ca- 
tilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus e- 
ludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effre- 


Double Pica Italic. 


Quouſgue tandem abutere, Catili- 
na, patientia noſtra © quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? 


PARAGON Roman. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad fi- 
nem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia ? 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 


Paragon Italic. 


Ruouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noftra ? quamdiu nos etiam 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMN 


GREAT PRIMER Roway, 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina 
5 


patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
ABC DEFGHIIKLMNOP 


Great Primer Italic. 
Quouſgue tandem abuttre, Catilina, pa- 
tientia noſtra? quamainu nos etiam furor 
ite tuus eludet ? quem ad finem /eſe ef- 


frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te ny. 


ABCDEFGHITFKLMN0p 


GREAT PRIMER Bopy, ENGLisn Romay, 
No 1. 

Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien- 

tia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte ty. 

us eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jac- 

tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſi- 


dium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor 


populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


LARGE-BODIED ENGLISH RoMan, 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien- 
tia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tu- 
us eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jac- 
tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſ- 
dium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor 
populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


ENGLISH RoMAN, No 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien- 
tia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tu- 
us eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jac- 
tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſi- 
dium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor 
populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


Pica Bopy, ENGLISH Roman, No 2. 


* tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palati, 
nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic muni- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS»T 


EnGLisH RoMAN, No 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia | 


noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus clu- 
det? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum preſfidium palati, 
nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, ih 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mund. 


ABC DEFGHIJKLMNO PGR 


Engliſh Italic. 


ee, tandem abutfre, Catilina, parien g ends 4 
tra ? quamdiu nos etiam furor Iſte 71s © - : bz 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabil audac ry he 
Bilne te nocturnum prafidium pulatii, nit u 5 0 
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Exci1sH BoDY, Prca Roman. No 1. | SMALL Pica Roman. No 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſ- | Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra ? quam = 


; : . diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? d finem ſeſe ef- 1 
| > | uem a m ſeſe e 
tra? quamdiu a nne * ST 4 . frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 8 præſidium 1 
ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au cia nihuine te palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſen- 
octurnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, ni- | ſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
i mor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua 


"71 hic munitifſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil |A'BCDEFG 1 Ferne 8 
\BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUY| 
| Small Pica Italic. No 2. 


1 
Pie Rowan. No r. Duouſque tandem abuttre, Catilina, patientia noftra ? quamdiu 
Qu - uſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſ- | 195 etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ® quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 


; 7 ” N | jafabit audacia? nihilne te nofturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam tuxor iſte tuus eludet? quem urbia vigiliæ, nibil timor populi, nihil con enſus bonorum omni- 
ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te um, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi £ 


| natus locus, nihil horum ora 
nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, ni-[] ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP RS TUV rr 
bil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 

bil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil Lons Primer Bop, SMALL PICA Roman, No 2. 


1 KLMNOPQRSTUVIQuouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
ABC DEF 6H | Q — nos _ ont. iſte dur ang 2 ad finem _ ef- 
. renata j it audacia? nihilne te nocturnum prefidium 

Pica Italic. No 1. 3 nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nil conſen- 
Niouſgue tandem abutire, Catilina, patientia noſtra ? | ſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſfimus habendi ſena- 
2 


; tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua 

uamdin nos etiam furor ite runs eluget ? quem ad finem conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam N omnium erin conſci- 

ſeſe effrenata jattabit audacia? nibilne te notturnum pre- | ABCDEFGHIJELMNOPQRSTUVWX 

fidium palatn, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nibil timor populi, ni- | 
bil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus ha- , Lax Face Loxo Pres, 

, Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 

430 E FG HI7 KLMNOP 2E STU diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet * — ad finem le ef 


frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium pa- 
SuaLL Pica Boby, Pica Roman. No 1. latii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus 


2 * zent: I bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus lo- 
Quouſque tx ndem abutere, oy Una, Ar not: cus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ent ++ way | Coane: 8 

— eſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne teln entis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri 
adurnum prefidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, ni-[XHCHDPET GIT JELMN CNN 
hil timor populi, nihil 1 * Q 
nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, niht SuALL Pica Bob, Loxc Primer ROMAN. No 1. 

'GHIJKL MNOPQRSTUYV | 
ABCDET ) 2 Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu 


nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 
PIA ROMAN. a No DE jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? | urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum om- 


quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad | nium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum 

finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- | 93 vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? con- 

turnum præſidium palatii nihil urbis vigilie nihil ſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem 
» bl 


; m . a - | tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, 
timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, ni- ,p opp pGHy] JELMNOPQRSTUVWXYZE 
hil hic munitiflimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil ho- 


ABCDEFGHIJKL MNOPQRSTUYV Loxc Primer ROMAN. No 1, 


. : Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu 
Pica Italic. No 2. nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 


f 4 of Jy jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
Ovouſque tandem abutfre, Catilina, patientia noſtra? |; vie 5 p n 


. urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum om- + 
quamarn nos etiam furor ite tuus eludet ? quem ad finem nium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum 


ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nibilue te nofturnum præ- _— wafer ag patere 2 conſilia non ſentis? con- 
frum palatit, nibil urbis vigiliæ, nibil timor populi, ni- tuamnot vides: quid „ 3 * 
bil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nibil hic muniliſſimus ba- ABC DEFGH JELMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA@A 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUWL 


Long Primer Italic. No 1. 
SMALL PicA Roman. No r. DQuouſque tandem abutire, Catilina, Ppatientia neſtra ? guamdiu nos 
ph n 3 , can furor ifte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeje effrenata jatabit 
Temmen _— — enn * : er audacia? nibilne te nocturnum pre dium palatii, uibil urbis viglie, 
"i a . W 1 I ** et! _ 2 — c 0 " | nihil timor popult, nibil conſenſus bonorum emniam, nihil hic munitifi- 
renata jactabit audacia { nihilne te nocturnum præſidium |, abend. Jenatus locus, nibil horum ora wultuſque moverunt ! pa- 
Jatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſen- 


Kg oY ** tere tua cenfilia non ſeutis conftrictam jam omnium horum conſc ientia 
ſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſena- | 4 BCDEFGHI FKLMNOPORSTUFVWXYZ.E 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? patere tua 


conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſci- 
entia tener} er tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
% 


BuzxGrois Bop, LoNd PRIuER Roman, No 1. 


ISS © e vouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu 
ABCDEFGHI JELMNOPQRSTUVWX W _ furor ſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe eftrenata 
] jactabit audacia? nihilne te — 4 nihil 

* ö : urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum om- 
” OS Small Fla Mane: No 5 I nium, Chil hic munitiſhmus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum 
1 Nuo que tandem abutere, Catilina, pattentta noftra ? guamdiu ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? con- 


us etiam ſuror iſle tuus eludet ® quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata | ſtrictam jam emnium horum conſcientia teneri 
Jatabil audacia ? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nibil | tuàm non vides? quid proxima, 70 1 20g 1 
urbit 951051; 137 7 5 * | ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
5 gle, unhil timer populi, nibil conſenſus banorum amni- 
" iy nihil hic muniti{ſimus habendi fenatus locus, nihil horum ora Loxd Primer Roman, No 2. 
WHifue moverunt patere tua conſilta non ſentis? conſtriftam 


ABCDE FGH 17 KL VOS 2 STUY IV Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu 


nos etiam furor iſte tuus cludet? quem ad finem ſeſe eſfrenata jac- 


tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil ur- 

„ Pic, Bopy, SMALL Pica RoMan. No 2. bis vigilize, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
il Quouſgy d 5 * 3 , nihil hic munitiſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora 
| n 1 abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra ' quaMN- vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam 
— = nos clam turor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe ef- jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
I «Mata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium | vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fucris, 

Palatii, nihil urbis vil; Tp 2 ABCDEFGHI]JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ&4 

N in urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſen- 

wy a am onumum, nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſena- Long Primer Italic. No 2. 
[a <a nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua Duouſque tandem abutire, Catilina, patientia neſtra guamdiu nes e- 
2 ” a non {entis ? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſci- | tam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad nem ce efrenata Jattabit au- 
a entia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, | dacia ? nibilne te nothurnum 22 palatii, ary bog om 
* ui : 18 ä il tir „ nibil conſenſus bonorum ommium, 2. bil hie munitiſſi- 
g Wd ſuperiore, note egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, nihil timor pepuli, nibil cn p | 
Js 


| ' 7  boc hi Altaſgur meverunt ? pate- 
quid c eee n op y | mus habendi jenetus locus, nibil herum ora c]? pate 
onſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris? Of, ilia non ſentis? conftriflam jam eum un horam conjeientia 


CDVEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX|ABCUEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUTWXYZ 2 
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ah 


Buzxcrors Bory, Lowe PRNIufR Roman. No 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutère, Catilina, patientia noſtra? - quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jac- 
tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil ur- 
bis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hic munitiſſimus Fa endi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora 
vultuſque moverunt? patere tua confilia non ſentis? conſtrictam 
jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, notte egeris, ubi fueris, 


ABCDEFGHI]KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZEA 


Loxs Primer Bop, BurGEors Roman, No rt, 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palati, nihil urbis vigiliæ, 
nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonor um omnium, nihil hic mu- 
nitifſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque move- 
runt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtriftam jam omnium horum 
conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA@ 


BuRGEO1s ROMAN. No 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, 
nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 
nitiflimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque move- 
runt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum 
conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid ſuperiore, nocte e eris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
ABCDEFGHIJELMNOPQRSTUVWNXYZA 


BaEVIER Bob, BurGEors Rowan. No 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra ? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludetꝰ quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, 
nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mu- 
nitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque move- 
runt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum 
conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 

uid ſuperiore, note egeris, ubi tueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
ABC EEGHI]JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZEA 


Loxd Primer Bop, BurGEors Roman. No 2, 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit auda- 
cia? aihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil 
timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus 
habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? patere tua 
conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides ? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte 
egeris, ubi fucris, quos convocaveris, quid conſilii ceperis, quem noſ- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA@ 


BuRGEoO1Ns RomMaN. No 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutère, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem fete effrenata jactabit auda- 
cia? nihilne te noturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil 
timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus 
habcndi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? patere tua 
conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid luperiore, nocte 
egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, « uid conſilii ceperis, quem noſ- 


ABCDEFGHIJELMNOPQRSTUVWNYZEA 


Burgeois Italic. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra ? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor ifle tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 
hilne te nocturnum præſiilium palatit, mbhil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor po- 
puli, nibil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nthil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? patere tua confilia non 
ſentis ? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides ? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore note egeris, ubt fueris, 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 


BREVIER Bop, BurGEoOIs ROMAN. No 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos 
etiam turor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe eftrenata jactabit auda- 
cia? nihilne te nocturnum prelidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil 
timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus 
habeas lenatus locus, nihil horum ora 2 moverunt? patere tua 
conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte 
egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid _— _— uem noſ- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS WXYZ 2 


Bux ros Bob, Bxtvitesx Roman. No 1, 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihil- 
ne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, 
nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus lo- 
cus, nĩihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? 
conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides ? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fucris, quos convoca- 
veris, quid conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, 
© mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit, conſul vidit : hic tamen vivit, Vivit? imo 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 


BaEKVIER Roman. Not. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihil- 
ne te nocturnum preſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilize, nihil timor populi, 
nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiflimus habendi ſenatus lo- 
cus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere, tua confilia non ſentis? 
conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides ? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convoca- 
veris, quid conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris ? O tempora, 
o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, conſul vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? im- 
vero etiam in ſenatum venit: fit publici conſilii particeps: notat et defignat 
oculis ad cædem unumquemquenoſtrum. Nos autem viri fortes fatisfacere | 
reipublice videmur, fi iſtius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catj- 
ABCDEFGHI][KLMNOPQRSTUVWNYZA 


Buzcrons Bopv, Barvien Roway, No 2, 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra ? quamdiu „ 

ror iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit 3 etiam fu 
nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor 4 hilde te 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus haben; Rn, nihil 
nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? patere tua conſilia non . locus, 
tam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem . c ftric.. 
quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos cony non vides? 
conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris? O tem ocaveris, quid 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVwxy 7 


Bzxxvirkt Roman, No 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra ? : l 
ror — eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata , 2 
nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil — nihilne te 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiflimus habendi Populi nihil 
nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua confilia non Pew apa locus, 
tam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam N conftric.. 
quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos ee Vides > 
conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, 0 wI quid 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVwxy:z x 


m fy. 


Brevier Italic. 


Quouſque tandem abuttre, Catilina, patientia neflra® guamdiu , # 
us 1 guem ad finem ſeſe — jaBabi oo aibilne > — 1 
dium palatii, nibil urbis uigiliæ, nibil timor populi, nibil conſenſus a 
nibil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nibil horum ora wultuſque m — 
patere tua conſilia non ſentis ® conſtricham jam omnium horum confeientla , pas ' 
rationem tuam non vides ? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, noe eperis, u bi fac . WILD 

ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP QRSTUYVWXxrza 


M1ix1ox Bovpy, Ba TVI R Roman. 


uouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quama!; a 
(You! e tuus eludet? quem ad fem ſeſe effrenata jacta par, a 
ne te nocturnum prefidium palatii, nihil urbis vi iliæ, nihil timor — 
nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiffimur habendi ſenat 
cus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? patere tua confilia non * 
conſttictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem bm — 
vides ? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos — 
veris, _ conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris ? O tem 1 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 42 


Mix io Bopy, BZKVIIR Roman, No 2, 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam f 

ror iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jaQabit audacia ? nihiln — 
noQurnum preeſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor opuli n 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi — Few 
nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? patere tua conſilia non ſentis ? conflric. 
tam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides 
quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, notte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, onid 
corfilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! %. 
nat us hoc intelligit, conſul vidit : hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in 
ſenatum venit: fit publici confilii particeps: notat et deſignat oculis ad cædem 

ABCDEF HIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZX 


No 1. 


Minion Body, Nonpareil Roman. No 1, 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra! quamdiu nos etiam furor ifte tuns 
eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noturnum profidiua 
palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nibil 
hie munitiſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſgue moverunt? patere tu 
conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tum 
non vides ? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fucris, quos convocaveris, 
quid confilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus 
hoc intelligit, conſul vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in ſenatum vent: 
fit publici conſilii particeps: notat et defignat oculis ad cædem unumquemque noſtrum. 
Nos autem viri fortes ſatistacere reipublice videmur, ſi iſtius furorem ac tela vitemus. ad 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAG 


Minion Body, Nonpareil Roman. No z. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catllina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor ifte tuns elu- 
det ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jattabit audacia ? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatily 
nihil urbis vigiliæ, nibil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſimus 
habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? patere tua confilia non fenti;? 
conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid ſuperiore, notte egeris, ubi tueris, quos convocaveris, quid conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, © mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, conſul vidit : hic tamen vi- 
vit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in ſenatum venit: fit publici conülii particeps : notat et delignat 
oculis ad cædem unumquemque noftrum. Nos autem viri fortes fatistacere reipublice videmury 
6 iſtius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jufiu contulis jam pridem opor- 
tebat: in te conferri peſtem iſtam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. An vero vit a- 
ABCDEFGHIJKELMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAG 


Nonpareil Roman. No 1. 


Qaouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien- 
tia noftra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tu- 
us eluder? quem ad finen ſete effrenata jac- 
tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum prahdi- 
um palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor 
populi, nihil confentus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hic munitiflimus habendi tenatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? pate- 
re tua confilia non fentis? conſtrictam jam 
omnium horum conicientia teneri conjura- 
tionem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
tuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fucris, quos 
convocaveris, quid confilii ceperis, quem 
noſtrum ignorare arbitraris ? O tempora, o 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 


Nonpareil Roman. No 2. 
Quouſque tandem abutete, Catilina, patien- 
tia noftra? quamdin nos etiam furor iſte tuus 
eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præudium pa- 
latii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor populi, 
nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
munitimmus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil ho- 
rum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua con- 
filia non ſentis! conſtrictam jam omnium ho- 
rum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non vides? quid proxima, quid fuperiore, noc- 
te egeris, ubi fucris, quos convocaveris, quid 
conſilii ceperis, quem noftrum ignorare arbi- 
traris ? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc in- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 


Pear! Roman. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catalina patientia nof- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor ifte tuus cludetf 
quem ad finem tele eftrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 
hilne te nocturnum prachdium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigihac, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bono- 
rum ummum, mihi hie munitiffimus nabend e 
natus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque muveruntf 
patere tua confilia non ſentis? conſtrictam Jam dun- 
nium horum conſcientia teneri Conurationenm ty. 
am non vides? quid proxima, quid fuperiore, note 
cheris, ubi furris, quos conyocaveris, quid conti 
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Nonpareil Body, Pearl Faces 


Quouſque tandem abutere, 
quamdiu nos etiam ; _ 
guem ad finem ſeſe effrenata Jjaftabit audaciaf 1 

dium palatil, nibil urbis 


wat 


hilne te nocturnum prac 
vigiliac, nihil timor popull, nihil cont 
rum omnium, nihil ic munitiffunus 
natus locus, mihi horum ora vultutyue 110 

patere tua conſilia non ſentis f conſtrictam Jam cum 
mum horum conſcientia teneri conjurarionem tu 
am non vides? quid proxima, 4 
egeris, ubi fucris, quo convacaver 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQER 


Nonpareil italic. No 1. 

Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilind, abt l. 
tir noftra? quumdiu nos cim fur er ihe tus 
cludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe efrenata jacts 4 
audacia f nibilne te acturnum pradium Pur 
latii, nibil urbis wigilia, nibil tima f 
mibil conſenſus borgr wm m, nub * — 
nit iii mu babendi feratus locus, nibil E 
ora wiltuſque meverunt ? patere Pd Conphd 
non fentis? conſtrictum jam ommum borum 
— ntia teneri Conjiurationem tugm _ wo 
des: 4 proxima , quid fuperiore, #% J yr 
Vis, ui fueris, ques COMUICATENS, qui? or 
Alu coperis, quem noftrum wnorare ER. 
ris? 0 tempora, 0 mores! Senatus Þ% 34 u 
ABCDEFGHIFKIL MNOP4R3 


Nongareil Italic, No% © 
Qucoii ſiuue tandem abutere, Catilina, fac — 
ira? quamdiu nos et fur or e d t 4 by 
ad fnem jeje effrenata jaclabit au t wa 
te necturnum rau U] palatu, 
ni il imer pepu'ty, ni conſenſus | 
Nu hic mun'1/finas haben Jenatus , Nha 
berum or a d 1, meverund t 2 = 
non ſentis ? cenie mn jam emnium _ ay 
entia teneri conjurationein am nor e 
proxima, guid fei werte 8 

' (rern, 
9e COnverauerss, quid con 1 72 
trum ignorare arbuiraris? O temper, n. 
natus Jer intelligit, conſul vidit: — _ hci 
vivit / imo were ctium in fenarum veral: * f TU 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPA 


rabul url ti 
bonerum e 
nw! 


alice. 
Pearl patientia ne 


Quouſyue tandem abutere, Catianty d, d 
tra? quamdia ne enam 93 „ Au! 4* 
Men ad An 51 10 eau Ji « ws itil ur 
dine te noclurmun NN 1 
vigiliae, nibil thnor popudty He ud 2 bine i 
nnen, nitii bic munitions BARN 2, Aere 
X. 0 mie orient! # 


aus, nibil horum od ee nam wank br 
onſilia non ſentis? confirictam Pao 84. 
„ 1 rate uu 1 


m Kent tenert © 1 — 
der? =—_ proximay quid juper mt fy n — * — 
Fucriis ques (nv eaarerty quid Co1ift RAM wm 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOFR , 


Catilina, patientia noſ- 
furor ie tun? cludet : 


enſus bono" 
habendi le- 
; xrunt? 


uid ſuperiore, note 
— quid con 
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Double Pica Greek. 

Areg nay 0 £1 Tois 0Vegvoig* d- 
air TO S0 ov. EN NET 
Gardi cov Pond ir 70 VeMnue ca, 
pe ON 20 % emi 7 Vs. Toy apTOY - 
n g iu ‘. Koj d- 
ec; iu TY GPELNTLGTE nu, we 5 zd. 
aciew Tols E as . Kay jul ei- 
robyuns ils eis ce gf dh dr, 
rus N F rorno gd. dri 0's Bay n Ha 
in, 0 1 duuaſuic, 5 1 dog, £15 rodg c- 


. d. N du desc. SN th 
Great Primer Greek. 


e 3 - » — e , 
Arep nul 6 e Toi 8eav0ig" de 
TW T0 o oov. EAJVETW N Gacntrac 
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rs, IN, d Sehn on, we £1 Seaοi, 5 
— * 932 » ,/ * e 
m 7 ng. Toy aproy nuwy T nga dog n- 
— 7 4 e - = 3 7 
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— e , — 1 — bl , e 
1%, dg Y nuele apiew THI o pνẽỹjè c n- 
yay, Kal un ele I u,¼ £16 wegaα U, 
ua pd, iudg Vd T8 Tops. ri 08 N 
i a,, v N qu], x 1 dE, ele 
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Engliſh Greek. 

Arep iu o e og Bp gvore” eyiadyrw To - 
[] ua cou. EMYrw 1 Pag os" yerroirw m7 
Wu Ts, ws E #pgva, x, n & Vn. Tov dre - 
11 T nu 0s 1 TH Epov. Kay & e Wiv To 
ieh Nu, we Xy ha; aPicuy Ti; , 
nas, Kal A AFEVEYRNG & eig TE GT hOV, HAAG 
firty nun Boro K Tons" orig 65 7 (aria, x, 


Pica Greek. 
1 Huey 0 iy TOI; Bpavois” ayindnrw W Lops cn. 
Etro n Bacindia os' Mn To Ginua os, ws i 
#219, N N ns. Toy &erov nwav 7 Nui dog qui Thur 
tp. Kai gte nu rd GPHATpaTE An, WE 25 NuAS apituts 
* d ,ig Nay, Kai un eic, nas Pro reach, 
Ws foros nas v F Tovnps* ri 0s ig 1 (aninac, % 1 


Small Pica Greek. 


ATeg nuav 6 & Toig Spavoig* ayiaobitu To owpd du. "EX 
4 bra 1 Barnia o Yenτ. To JAAnud os, dg iy Spa, 
etl Tg hs. Tov aprov nuav Tov moi Tog nuiv Epo. 
La apeg nuiv Ta Prunnuata hudv, wi aal nate apituey ToI; 
Laura dv. Kai wir Elgevey duds eig WEpATHOY, d 
aa Wc; ano Ts momps* ons od trw 1 Bacieia, xai n Nals, 


Long Primer Greek. 


Arip nudy d is re Beguolg* ayriadurw To Fre 0s. ENR 1 Ha- 
; Ws on” yimvitw vd YOnud ov, os is Sar, x ii Thg yng. Toy 
%. idee Nog tute Tnpager, Kaj Aeg dee 1d Spe ra 
Way, 6 N Hanis p Toi; o@eiAiTYG nav. K wn eoeviyung 11⁶ eig 
, GMs goo de d TH morgs* G74 08 iu Ha,, & 1 


Brevier Greek. 


IJ "94 6 by rote Spayet;* ayiao ira T3 Ivoud 7s, 'EnSiTa d Bacoiila oe. 

oy be * 76 dia en. de iy da,, & ind Thg . Toy dgroy heavy Toy d- 

My bu eben, Kai dope; b Ta D v, w; Yee dp. 

M beg. . (. Kal an teuiyune hade aig mrpacuty, A pooa hadg am 
Ts 0% bow i Bacihila, x ö Jag, % ö Nga, 4e TY; alavag. a. 


Nonpareil Greek. 
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Two-Line Great Primer Hebrew. 
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Two-Line Engliſh Hebrew. 


Px DIX Nn YN 
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Double Pica Hebrew. 


DRYT IX OM X12 PYxTI 
WM) WIN MIN FIRM 2 PINT NN 
"71 278 H (077 #2Þnby qe 


Great Primer Hebrew. 


DX) BY2W7 NN DN n MRNA 
rn WA) NNN MV PIRM 2 RT 
Y Doro pAy mM SDM7n D- y 


Great Primer Hebrew with Points. 
DN) BRUT NN D οτ] e D 
Tem WA) WA MAT FIRM : PORT 
* Derry bf my onn way 


Engliſh Hebrew. 


ren PR) BIT NR DNR RN FORMA 
on 929"5y Tem N21 IN INN D 
TW DIR NARNN 1 299nN D Manny BNR 
P73) 219” MRTNR DNR RV) N- NR 


Engliſh Hebrew with Points. 


IND PN) YU TR TOR RN. VERNA 
MY) Bn 122"5y Tm Wa) IP NT IST) 
"TY DITION TP. 3 RT t MIMD BYnog 


Pica Hebrew. 


en: YINT NN) BUT NR DYRNN RN 
Man de MM 2117 Dy TEM n nn 
"DR NV) | MRI IR TOR ,: a7 Dy 
mn y MXN PA DIR D121) 20D ere N 


Pica Hebrew with Points. 


TINT! :YINT DR) ©Rg7 NR , VERN 
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Small Pica Hebrew. 
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DN 5731) DD N DITION NV 3 MRP) MR TP ETON 
RIP JP) BY MR 2m ROP10 3 JT 120 MT [AE 
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Long Primer Hebrew. 
mn PVT Y : PIRN IR) DREVN MIR 258 A MYRNA 
n' : don i- MEND onZR IM aYIAN 420"Þp JTwM NA) 
bis DAW n- nb RV) 2 MRP MROM Ins 
Ip wn?) BY b DNR RIP?) :; Jenn pa) Num PA 5 
vna h DNR NORM); .  NpArh mY Ange my me 


Brevier Hebrew. 
Dy u 12) IN FIN PIRIM | PORN RI RW NR on n TVURNA 
Jun") Dee AIR RIP?) : νν PAY Dunn BTK 512" — > ohne 
— rc .] D pa“ gym 5 2 5 
* NNN BWWR2N2N A512 PNNTNN N u: n BU pa m1. 
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Engliſh Syriac. 
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Engliſh Arabic. 
Jaw — * * all) SUN — SN wy) os) 
J= y= # &0b5 gall L wild, as) >) \ 
7 Ranks Codes, iww> La) 3) IS » Kell) 
al) and) Foul hone he, A) A 
* 3b , Bye . = gig » hn 
Pica Armenian. 


O ut puuyun. fu, . Yu u Nνα l 
„ EEA phnpSwygh, E. qui nog GSngqinh 7 15 
wy pn fu n 1e. Nνν⁰¼² 
„ &knt oEptgbh HUD, wn umy pul ql” 
, qynqonmn plu 8. þ+ 
au bſaghul f , a 
4. lu unnpni (FE gui Un nA, feng Mg . 


Pica Samaritan. 


XNA NN pff: fr man FAI 
SM34W2 : mA 32% Tu N Nm MAN 
& NA MZAN : IHA T2 J SSA NAH A 
ZN :JINNᷓ XM MING IMA NN TINIATW 
242, MY : v Jam AAN MS : IH. A2. XI S 
2 BMBATY WATVA FNAANJ XAXATE XX 222A 
SENSELESS NNO WWU MNT: HFT Far 


Pica Gothic. 


NTT A NSAK n in hIMINAM: VYEIh- 
NAI NAM EIN: UIMAI ÞþINAINASSNS 
EINS: VAIK AI VIAGA EINS SVE IN 
hIMINA GAh ANA AIK AI: HA AIE N- 
SAKANA ANNA SINTEINAN TIE nis 
hIMMAAAPFA: Ah AFAET nis TEL 
SKNAANS SIGAIMA. SVA SYVEGAh Ve- 
IS AFEAETAM ÞAIM SKNAAM NNSAKA- 


Pica Coptic. 
HlemwT eT erm $xovi +- 224peq Torh- 


ox NEKPAN r- LRAPECIMNET EKIKE TOTPO +- 


neTESNAK AR4Apequwil pn Sen Tt- 
eme SIXEMIUKA SD 1+ Tlenwik fiTepe ct 22- 
Niet A þ00T7 0F0p, XCAMNKETEPOI nan ER- 
ON ANT nTxw choaA MUTKETE +- 
OTOO 2&NepTENRe So EMIPECAILOC += ANN. 
n4as,e2zcn chox Senner, nor +- em 
Pica Æthiopic. 
Ara; Hide: EER: N:: N: BRYN 
n:: £5. Sn: mo: f: OU AA:: 
FH: HON: Or: Ul: P:: 181; MA: Anz: 
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Ont: H:: : M: OHC: A: 
Mr: A: H. Am: EAN: : M: Or) 
hb: H: : M:: Ab: HAAAPT: £ 
TN: Ne-: n n: Hr: C8 


Etruſcan. 


Jar ds TANtYdY 2am an ql 94 22 
18890 MAYWM4) Mt ITMtO TH mmd 
Mr Rd EGA AMULM 44 adage MAI 
A481 IRAET d A4dM mY aA HUT 
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Engliſh Saxon. 
Fæden une pu he eapr on heopenum 


nama zehalzov. To- becume pin nib x! bn 
unðe Fun pilla on eopþan. pa pa on ke 


penum. Urne dæhpamlican hla 
To dæq. And ponqyp uy une Fylrar. pa 
pa pe poqipað unum zylrendum. þ 


zelzove hu up on CON TNUNZE. ac 155 E a 


Tyle U 


Pica Saxon. 


Fxvep une bu be eapt on heo g 
ma ʒehal god. Lo- becume pin 3 e 8 


illa on eonþan. pa rpa on heo 
thpamhcan Fay Eat Lon To vey. Aud p 4. de. 
upe zylrap. pa Ipa pe FongiFas upum zyirer 
dum. And ne zelzove pu up on copTnunge, 2 


Long Primer Saxon, 


Fzven une bu pe eanz on heopenum. 81 bin nama 
To-becume pin mice. Lepup'Se pin pilla = eOnþan 


on heopenum. Urne dæzhpamlican hlap ryle ur Ly, s 


And FONZYF up une leap. pa ꝓpa pe po | 
lzeenvum. And ne nf, ons þu by 6 — x 4 


Je bal zod 


Brevier Saxon. 


Fæde n une bu be eant on heope num. 81 bin nama xe bal de cupe 
pin mace, Le punde bin pilla on eonþan. rpa = . U 

vzzhpamhcan hlap ryle up ro dæg. And pongyp ur une zylxar . — 
pe pon ira unum ʒylxe ndum. And ne ze lædde bu ur on — 
alyr up of ypele. 80 Shce, Fæde une pu be eat on heopenum. 50 1 


Two-Line Great-Primer Black, 


And be it furtherhe 


Double Pica Black. 


And be it further hereby enz 
ted, That the Mapozs, Sai 


Great Primer Black. 


And be it further hereby enacted, 
That the Mays2s, WBailiffs, 62 0 


Engliſh Plack. 


voꝛs, Bailiffs, oꝛ other head Officers of every 
Town and place cozpozate, and City within 


Engliſh Black. No 2. 


And be it further hereby enaced, That the 
Mapozs, Bailiis, oz other head Officers ol 
every Town and place cozpozate, and Cite 


Pica Black. 


And be it further hereby enatted. That the Wa 
yo2s, Bailiffs, oz other head Officers of cver? 
Town and place cozpoꝛate, and City within 


Pica Black. No 2. 


And be it further hereby enaged, That the Papen 
Bailitfs, oz other head Off:cers of ebern Tone " 
place tozpoꝛate, and City within this Realm, bei 


Small Pica Black. 


J 
And be it further hereby enacted, That the 9a! 
Bailiffs, o; 22 bead Dificers of every Town 
place co2pozate, and City within this Realm, 


i Black. 
Long Primer — 


And be it further hereby enatted, That the Mayo:s, City with 
ther head Dfficers of every Town and place c0zpopare, 2 the um 
in this Realm, being Jultice oz Juſtices of Peace, tþall —_ of then 
authozity by vertue of this Act, within the limits and pct 


Brevier Black. head 


And be it further hereby enacted, That the Yap02s, Ballifs, aon Aale 

Otficers of every Town and place cozpozate, and City eres by vert 

being Juſtice oz Juſtices of Peace, ſhall have the ſame "ions, as well alt 

this At, within the limits and pzecines of their Nurtaue ein lmitcd, Fa 
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Seflions, as at their Deſlions, if they hold * as is h 


ſcribed and appointed to Juſtices of the Peace of the County, 


And be it further hereby enafted, That the Wa | 
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Double-Pica Script. 
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SIX LINES Pie. 


A B C 
1bcde 


Five Lines Pic. 


zbcdie 


abedefg 
Quouſque ta 
dem abute- 


[talick. | 


} uouſgue tan 


DoußBLE PICA ROMAN. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Ca- 
tilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus e- 
ludet? quem ad finem ſeſe ef 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihil- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 


GREAT PRIMER ROMAN. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 


ENGLISH ROMAN. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, 
nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic muni- 
tiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum o- 
ra vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 


Pica Roman. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad 
finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil 
timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, ni- 
hil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil ho- 
rum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non 


> 


A SPECIMEN of Printing 1 ypes. 


Double Pica Italick. 
Duouſque tandem abutere, Cati- 


lina, patientia noſtra? quamaiu 
nos etiam furor ifte tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jac- 
tabit audacia? nibilne te noctur- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMN 


Great Primer lItalick. 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 


tientia noſtra 9 quamdiu nos etiam furor 


ite tuus eludet?® quem ad finem ſeſe ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum prefidium palatit, nihil urbis vi- 
giliæ, mihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus 

ABCDEFGHIFKL MN 


Engliſh Italick, 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina patientia nof- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor ifte tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 
hilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nibil urbis 
vigiliæ, nibil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum 
omnium, nibil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus lo- 
cus, mhil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere 
tua conſilia non ſentis? conflrifttam jam omnium 


ABCDEFCHIFKLMNOP2QRSTU 


Pica Italick. 


Luouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum 
præſidium palatii, nibil urbis vigilie, nibil timor populi, 
nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitifſumus 
habendi ſenatus locus, nibil horum ora vultuſque move- 
runt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam om- 


Two Lines GREAT PRIMER BLACK 


And be it further 
enaſted, that the 
A BC DE G 


DovsBLrtre Pica BLACK. 


And be it further hezeby enacted 
That the Mayors, Bailiffs, 
ABCDEFGHLMWYNO 


ENGLISH BLACK. No 1. 


And be it further hereby enafted, That the 
Mapoꝛs, Bailiffs, or other head Dfficers of 
every Town and place cozpozate, and City 
ABCDEFGHTJKLMYMNODOPAOR 


ENGLISH BLACK. No 2. 
And be it further hereby enated, That the 
Mapoꝛs, Bailiffs, or other head Otlicers of 
every Town and place cozpozate, and City 
ABCDEFGHTKBLMOMNDPAOR 


LoxG6 PrxrtMER BLACK. 
And be it further enaited by the King's moſt Excellent Majeſtp, 


by and with the Advice and Conſent of the Lows Spiritual and 


Tempozal, and Commons, in this p2eſent Parliament atembled, 
and by the Authozity of the ſame, That the Pioviſion made by the 
ABCDEFGHIKLYNODPAaRSTUWYS 


Two Lixrts ENGLISH HEBREw. 
TT" PETR 82 rn 
YT 87 ZN) Zoe 


Dou nE Pica HEBRE w. 


DT De DIX ND Der; Nn 
D n dnn PARM 2 PORN INV. 


1 abutere Ca- 


Two LINES GREAT PRIME R. 


Vuoulque tand- 
m abutere, Cati- 
Ina, patientia no- 


IBC DEF G! 


Ttalich. 
Voce tandem a- 
mtere, Catilina, pa- 


ent Noftra 9 quam- 


Quoulque tandem a- 
butere, Catilina, pati- 
entia noſtra? quam- 
ABCDEFGHI 


[talick. 
Quouſgue tandem abutere, 
alilina, patientia noſtra ? 
uamdin nos etiam furor i- 


ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 


SMALL PICA Roman. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſen- 
ſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſhmus habendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua 
conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſci- 
entia teneri conjuratiorem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid ſuperiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, 


ABCDEFGHIJELMNOPQRSTUVWX 


Lone Pain Ronan; 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Cin patientia noſtra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? q en. ad finem ſeſe effrenata jac- 
tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturn um prefidium palatii, nihil ur- 
bis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil cenſenſus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſenatas locus, nihil horum ora 
vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam 
jam ommum horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, 
quos convocaveris, quid conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare 


ABCDEFGHIJELMNOPQRSTUVWXY 


BouRGEOISs ROMAN. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, paticntia noſtra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum prefidium palatii, nihil urbis vigi- 
liz, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic 
munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque mo- 
verunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium 
horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid pro- 
xima, quid ſuperiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, 
quid conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris? O tem- 


ABCDEFGHIJELMNOPQRSTUVWXNYZA@A 


Barviek Roux. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam fu- 


ror iſte tuus cludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 


te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, ni- 
hil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſlimus habendi ſenatus lo- 
cus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? 
conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore note egeris, ubi fueris, quos convoca- 
veris? quid conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, 
o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, conſul vidit: hic tamen vivit. vivit? immo 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAG 


nium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 


vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore nocte egeris, ubi fue- 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPARSTUV 


Small Pica Ttalick. 


Duouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia neſtra ? quamdiu 
nes etiam furor ifte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 
jactabit audacia ? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum amni- 
um, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora 
wiultufque moverunt ? patere tua confilia nom ſentis ? conſtritam 
jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vi- 
des ? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos 
convocaveris, quid confilu ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbi- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPORSTUVW 


Long Primer Italicł. 


Duouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia naſtra? quamdiu nos e- 
tiam furor iſle tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nodturnum prefidium palatii, nibil urbis vigiliæ, 
nihil timor populi, nibil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munil iſſi- 
mus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? pa- 
tere tua conſilia non ſentis ? conſlritam jam omnium horum conſcientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore 
notte egeris, ubi fueris, quis convocaveris, quid conſilii ceperis, quem 
noſtrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intel- 


ABCDEFGHIFXKLMNOPORSTUYWNXYZ 


Bourgeois Italick. 


Puouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor ifte tuus eludet ® quem ad nem ſeſe effrenata jattabit audacia® ui- 
hilne te noturnum pre fidium palatii, nibil urbis wigilie, nibil timor po- 
puli, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiffhmus habendi ſe- 
natus locus, nihil horum ora wultuſque moverunt” patere tua confilia 
non ſentis? conſtrictum * omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjura- 
tionem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore note egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocateris, quid confilit ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare 
arbitraris? O tempora, o mores : Senatus hoe intelligit, conſul vidit, 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZE 


| Brevier Htalick. 


Duouſque tandem abutere, Catiliai, patientia noflra ? quamdiu nos etiam furer iſle tus 
us eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe efftenata jattabit audacia? nibilne te notturnum praſi- 
dium palatii, nihil urbis wigilie, nihil timor populi, nibil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
nibil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihbil horum ora wvultuſque moverunt ? pu- 
tere tua conjilia non ſentis? conſiriftam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conju= 
rationem tuum non vides ? guid proxima, quid ſuperiore notte egeris, ubi fucris, quos 
convocaveris, quid conſilii ceperis, quem noflrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o 
mores : Senatus Loc intelligit, conſul widit : hic tamen vivit. vivit ? immo vero etiam 


in ſenatum wenit : fit publici conſilii particeps : notat et defignat oculis ad cedem unum< © 


ABCDEFGHIFTKL MNOPORSTUVYWXYZA/4f 


Nonpareil Roman. 


uouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien- 
tia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor ite tu- 
us eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jac- 
tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum prafi- 
dium 3 nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil thmor 
populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hic munitimmus habendi ſenatus locus 
nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? pate- 
re tua conſilla non ſentis? conftrictam jam 
omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjura- 
tionem tuam non vides? quid proxima quid 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


Nonpareil Italict. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſie tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jadabit auda- 
cia? nihilne te noturnum prefidium palatii 
N urbis wigilie, nihil mar popult, nihi 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſi- 
mus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora <iul- 
1 moT'erunt? patere tua confilia non ſen- 
tis? conflridam jam omnium horum conſcientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid 
Proxima, quid ſuperiore node egeris, ubi fue- 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRST 


The above are ſome of the Sizes 
The Binder is deſired to place this 


Pearl Roman. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nof- 
tra! quamdia nos etiam furor ifte tun cludet ? 
quem ad finem ſeſe offrenata jactabit aut cia ut 


hilne te nofturnum pratdi m palatii, u hil urbis 
vigil's, nibil timor populti, nibil confentius bono- 
rum omnium, nibil hic munitiflimus haben e- 


natus locus, nibil borum ora vultuſque no crunt? 
paterc tua conilia non fentis? confirictary jam om- 
nium Lorum conſcientia tenert conjuratior en twam 
non vides? quid proxima, qui-i fuperiore tacte cge- 
ris, ubi ſucrts, quos convocaveris quid commit copee 
ris, quem noftrum ignorare arbitraris? Otempora, 
© mores! Senatus hoc intelligit conſul vid't, U ta- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSPFUYW 


Peart ltalick. 


NQuouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patirntia noſ- 
ira? quamdiu nos etiam furor ite tun eludet ? 
— ad nem ſeſe effrenaia jatabit audacia uni- 

ilne te nAurnum prefidium palatii, nibil wrbis vis 
gilie, nibil timor populi, nibil conſenſus bonorum 
omnium, nibil bic munit{{f{mus babendi ſenatiut lo- 
(us, nibil herum ora viltuſque moverunt 7 patere 
tua confilia non ſenti; # conſtritam jam omnium bo- 
rum conſcientia teneri conjurationemn tuamn non vi- 
der F quid proxima, quid jiperiore note exeris, ubi 
uc, ques Cnvecaterts, quid confilit ceper is, quem 
notrum ignorare arbitrari:? O tempera, © more: ! 
Senatus bee intelligit, conſul widit, bic tamen vivit. 
ABCDEFGHIFKL MNOPOQRSTURUV 
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DovBLE PICA GREEK. 
EAEI wv, w d ge⸗ Abuvazu, Te; 
AEYOYTAS WATNGVTULS BY uE, An 
Teo; EN Tucigha roo) undi, 
ABTVAEZHOIKAMNEO 


ENGLISH GREEK. 
EAEI wiv, & didęeg Adnan, rug Meyorrus d 
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Lo NG PRIMER GREEK. 
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BREVIER GREEK. 
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Minion GREEK. 
E AEI wiv, & &13gts Abyraic, res Aiyorras Enwrres is Daly, 16474 vg xen ve. 
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ilſon and Sons. Glaſgow. 1783. 
Article PRIN TIR G, method of 


Four Lines Pica. 


ABCDE 
abcdeim 


French Canon. 


ABCDEFG 
Ououlquetr 


ABCDEFGC 
Quouſque tan- 


Two Lines Great Primer. 


Quouſque tanden 
abutere, Catilina, 


ABCDEFGHI] 


Quouſque tandem d- 
butere, Catilina, pat- 
ABCDEFGHIM 


Two Lines Engliſh. 


Quouſque tandem ab- 
utere, Catilina, patien 


ABCDEFGHIJ]KL 


Quouſque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia noſtra? 


ABCDEFGHIFKM 


Double Pica Roman. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Ca- 
tilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus 


ABCDEFGHI]K LMNOP 


Double Pica Italic. 


Quouſque tandem abutere Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos e- 
hiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP 


Great Primer Roman, No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad fi- 
nem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia ? 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 


Great Primer Italic, No. 1. 
uſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
4 noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
ſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe eff- 
venata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noc- 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQ 


. 


ſidium 


Great Primer Roman, No. 2. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
ABCDEFGHITJKLMNOP 


Great Primer Italic, No. 2. (New) 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 


rientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etium furor 
ile runs eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe ef. 
renata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP 


GREAT PRIMER ROMAN, No.1. (Open) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihil- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPO 


NEW GREAT PRIMuER, No. 2. (Open) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
ABC DEFGHIIIKLMNOP 


ExGLisH RoMaN, No. 1. (Open) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte 
tuus cludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrena- 
ta jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


ENGL1sH Roman, No. 2. (Open) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præ- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


New ENGLisH RoMaN, No. 3. ( Open ) 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien- 
tia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tu- 
us eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata Jac- 
tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præ ſi- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


New ExGLisy Roman, No. 3. on Pica Bopy. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, 
nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie muni- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
ENGLISH ROMAN, No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præ- 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil ti- 
ABC DEFGHIIJKLMNOP RST 


ENGLISH ROMAN. No. 2. 


uouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata Le au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium pala- 
ti, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN QRST 


Engliſh Italic. No. 2. 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
8 nos etiam furor iſte tuus elu- 
det? quem ad ſinem ſeſe effrenata jattabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum prœſidium pala- 
tii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor 22 ni il 
ABCDEFGHIFKLM PRS 


. 


ExclisH RoMAN. No. 3. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
noſtra? cuamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, 
nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 


ABCDEFGHIJK LM NOPQRST 


Engliſh Italic. No. 3. (New) 


Qyouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nof- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor ifte tuus eludet? 
ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacias m- 

tne te nocturnum prafidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigilie, nibil timor populi, nibil conſenſus bonorum 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPYRS 


No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſ- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem 
ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, ni- 
hil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil 
ABCDEFGHI]JKLMNOPQRSTUV 


Pica ROMAN. 


Pica Roman. No. 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſ- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem 
ad finem [eſe effrenata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te 
notturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, ni- 
hil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil 


ABCDEFGHI]JKLMNOPQRSTUV 


Pica Italic. No. 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra ? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad fi- 
nem ſeſe effrenata jatabit audacia? nihilne te nottur- 
num prefidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihul tumor 
populi, nihil conſenſus honorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 
nitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vul- 
ABC DEFGHIJXLMNOPQQRS TUV 


Pica Roman. No. 2. on ExcL1sn Bop. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſ- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jattabit audacia ? ni- 
hilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bono- 
rum omnium, nihil hic munitiffimus habendi ſe- 


ABCDEFGHI]JKLMNOPQRSTUV 
Pica Roman. No. 3. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſ- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem 
ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ ni- 
hil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUYV 


Pica Italic. No. 3. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? 
quamdu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem 
ſeſe effrenata jatabit audacia? nibilne te noffurnum præ- 
dium palatii, mbil urbis vigiliæ, nibil tumor populr, i- 
hil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic muniliſſimus ha- 
bendi ſenatus locus, nibil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP&QRSTUVYIW 


Nrw Pica, No. 3. on ExGLisn Bopy. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſ- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem 
ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnumpræſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ ni- 
hil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 


SMALL P1CA. No. 1. on Pic A Bop. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noQturnum præſidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil tumor populi, nihil conſen- 
ſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 


New SMALL P1Ca, No. 2. on Pica Bopy. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſen- 
ſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? patere tua 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 


A Sytciuen of PRINTING TYPES, by Joszen Fry and Sons, 
Letter-Founders, Worſhip-Street, Moorfields, London, 1785. 


SMALL PiCA ROMAN. No. 1. 


32 tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra? quam- 
iu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad ſinem ſeſe ef. 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium 
32 nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor uli, nihil conſen- 
us bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 


Small Pica Italic. No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem je/e 2 
jaclabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum prafidium-palatii, ni- 
Ai urbis vigthe, mhil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum 
ommum, mhil hic munitifſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


SMALL Pic ROMAN. No. 2. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium 
atii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſen- 
us bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 


Small Pica Italic. No. 2. (New) 


Duouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia naſira? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iſie tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 
jacfabit audacia! nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor pepuli, nihil = bonorum omni- 
um, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil harum ora 
vultuſque moverunt ? * tua confilia non ſentis? conftriftam 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPORSTUVIUVXY 


SMALL Pica, No. 1. on Loxc PIM R Bop. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtraꝰ quam. 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad ſinem ſeſe et- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te notturnum preſidium pa- 
latii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus 
bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiflimus habendi ſenatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua con- 
ſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia 


ABCDEFGHIJ]JKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 


Loxc Pzxiwtr, No. 1. on SMALL Pic Bop. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſen- 
ſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiflimus habendi ſenatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 


atere tua con- 


XYZACE 


Loxc PRIuER Romax, No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe eftrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum om- 
nium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? con- 


ABCDEFYGHI]JKLMNOPORSTUVWNYZAEGC 
Loxc PxixER Roxax, No. 2, on SMALL Pica Boby. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nollra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad ſinem ſeſe eſfrenata jactabiy 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, 
nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 
nitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque move- 
runt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtrittam jam omnium horum 
ABCDEFGHI]KLMNOPQRSTUVWXNYZEG 


Loxd Pzxzinutk Roux. No. 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noltra? quamdiu 1s 
etiam — iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jatiabit 
audacia? nihilne te notturnum ptæſidium palatu, nihil urbis vig iæ, 
nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum oninium, nihil hic mu— 
nitiſlimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque move- 
runt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis ? conftrictam jam omnum horum 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVYWNYZAQ 


Long Primer Italic. No. 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra 4 quamdiu nos 
cliam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactavit 
audacia p nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatit, Nu U tg - 
lie, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum om. ni Hic 
munitiſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora valtuſque mo- 
verunt P patere tua confilia non ſentis ? conſlriftam Jam cui Ko- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSIUFWNYZE 
New LoxG PrtMER, No. 3. on SMALL Pica Bopy. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenatz 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum om- 
nium, nihil hie munitiflimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis ? con- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWNYZA 


Long Primer RoMAN. No. 3. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliz, nihil timor i. nihil conſenſus bonorum om- 
nium, nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? con: 
ABCDEFGHI]JKLMNOPQRSTUVWNYZA@&A 


Long Primer Italic. No. 3» (New) 


Laouſque tandem abutire, Catilina, patientia noſtra ? grandi e. 
etiam furor ifte tuus eludet? quem ad finem /e/e 2 jaciabi. 
audacia ? nibilne te natura prefidinm palatii, nibil urbis vigiliee, 
vibe l timer populi, nibil conſenſus base ru m,], nibil bic munitiyfi- 
mus habendi ſenatus locus, wibil berum ora oultu/gue meverunt pa- 


tere tua confilia non ſentis : Ham jam omnium herum conjcientia 
ABCDEFGHIYFK MNOPQRSTUFVWXTYZ 


Nzw Lonc PaiMmtr, No. 3. on Burctors Bob. 


ouſque tandem abutbre, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu 
W — furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliz, nihil timor li, nihil conſenſus bonorum om- 
nium, mthil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? con- 
ſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri 2427 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZE 

BunrGzO1s, No. 1. on Loxc PRIMERA BoD. 


Quouſque tandem abutꝭ re, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos eti- 
am furor iſte tuus cludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jaftabit audacia? 
nihilne te nofturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor 
populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus haben- 
di ſenatus locus, nihil borum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua con 
ſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri con- 
jurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore notte egeris, 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZAC: 


BurGEO1Ns Romax, No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos eti- 
am furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jaftabit audacia ? 
nihilne te nofturnum prefidum palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor 

puli, nihil conſenſus bonorum ommum, mhil hic muniuſſimus ha- 
bends ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua 
conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nottc 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAC 


Burgeois Italic, No. 1. 


uouſque tandem abutfre, Catilina, patientia noſtra  quamdiu nos etiam 

þ e tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jatlabit audacia? mhil- 
ne te nocturnum præſidium palatit, nihil urbis tigilia, nihil timor populi, 
nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nthil hic * habendi ſenatus locus, 
ni horum ora vultuſque moverunt / patere tua confilia non ſenttsY conftric- 
tam jam omnium forum conſcientia tenert conjurationem tuam non vides g 
d proxima, quid FIT) noc le gents uh fueris, quos convocaverts, 

ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUTWAYZE 


Buncrors, No. 1. on Brot Bopy. 


ouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
uror iſte tuus eludet? quem ad ſinem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihil 
ne te nofturnum prefidum palatii, nihil urbis vighz, nihil timor populi, 
nihil conſenſus bonorum ommum, nihil hic mumtiſſimus habendi — 
locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſen- 
tis? conſiriftam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjutationem tu- 
am non vides? quid proxima, quid ſupetiore note egeris, ubi fueris, quos 
convocaveris, quid conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum 1gnorare 1 Oo 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAGC 


New BurcGerors Roux, on Loxc PNIur R BOD. 
Quouſque tandem abutère, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, 
nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 
nĩtiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque move- 
runt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum 
conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
ABCDEFGHIJEKELMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 


Two Lines Great Primer Black. 


Andbe it further he 
reby enaited, That 


And be it further hereby ena- 
ited, That the I Boas 
icers, 


liffs, oꝛ other head 

Great Primer Black. 
And be it further hereby enaited, 
That the Mayozs, Bailiffs, oꝛ o⸗ 
ther head Officers of every Town 
and place toꝛpoꝛate, and City wit⸗ 


Engliſh Black, No. 1. 


And be it further hereby enaited, That the 
Mayors, Bailiffs, or other head Officers 
of every Town and place corporate, and 
— AI this Realm, being Juſtice or 
Ju of Peace, ſhall have the ſame au⸗ 


Engliſh Black No. 2. 


And be it further hereby enaited, That the Ma 
yo2s, Bailiffs, oꝛ other head Officers of every 
Town and place cozpozate, and City within 
this Realm, being Jultice oz Juſtices of Peace, 


ſhall have the ſame authozity by virtue of this 
Pica Black, No. 1, 


And be it further hereby enai{ted, That - 
Ss, Batiliffs, 02 other head Officers oe Ma 
own and place cozpozate, and City within 
is Realm, being Juſtice 02 Juſtices of Peace, 

ll have the ſame "TIE virtue of this 
ABCDENFGHIYIR N2OPQARS 


Small Pica Black. 


And be it fu enacted, 
Wailiffs, oz _ bean Diners þ Thor the Ba and 
ce 1 and City within Tat Realm, bei 
n 


; ng 
uſkice oz ices of Peace, ſhall have the ſa 
zity by virtue of this Act, with 12 
222 of their Jurisdictions, as well out of Sef- 
BCWEFJULPNDPDQRSTUWXPZ 


Long Primer Black. 


And be it further hereby enacted, That the Payozs, Balliffs, 

ther head Officers of every Totwn and place — and City with 
in this Realm, being Juſtice oz Juſtices of Peace, tall have the ſame 
authozity by virtue of this Ac, within the limits and piecinaoof their 
Jurisditions, as well ont of Scflions, as at their Deflions, if they 
Hold any, as 1s heron limited, pzeſcribed and appointed to of 


ABCDEFGHARLPNOPQRSTUXZp3 


Bvncrors Roman. No. 2. (New) 


4 tandem abutère, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, 
nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mu- 
nitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque move- 
runt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtriftam jam ommum horum 
conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxi 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAE 


New Barvitn Roman, No. 2, on Buxcr01s Bob. 


Quouſque tandem abutère, Catilina, patientia noſtra ? quamd u nos etiam fu. 
ror iſte tuus eludet? quem ad ſinem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timer populi, nihil 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiffimus habend ſenatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non (entis? conſtric- 
tam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tum non vides? 
quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAE 


BaT VITA Roman, No 2. (NE w) 


Quouſque tandem abutére, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamd u nos etiam fu. 
ror iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihit timer populi, nihil 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiflimus habend ſenatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vultufgque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non entis? conſtric- 
tam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tram non vides ? 
quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, note egeris, ubi fueris, quos cos vocaveris, quid 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWLYZA 


Brevier Italic, No. 2. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra # quamdin 1s etiam ſuror ifte 
tuns eludet # quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia # nibime te noturnum 
frefidium hater] i, nibil urbis vigilie, nibil timor populi, nibil conſenſus bonorum 
omnium, nibil hie munitifſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nibil borun ora wultuſque 
moverunt # patere tua confilia non ſentis ® conflritam jam omniun borum conſei= 
entia tene i conjurationem twam non vides ? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, note 
egeris, ubi furris, quot convocaveris, guid confilii _ Hem . i are 
ABCDEFGCHIFKLMNOPQR TUVWAYZ AG 


Nzw Bzxtvitmz ROMAN, No. 2. on Minton Jod. 


Quouſque tandem abutEre, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiv nos etiam fu- 
ror iſte tuus cludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jaQtabit audicia? nihilne te 
noQturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nibil timor pepuli, nihil con- 
ſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiflimus habendi ſenarus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua confilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam 
omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid ſuperiore, note * ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, * conſilii ceperis, 
ABCDEFGHIJKELMNOPQRERSTUYV 'XYZAW 


Netw Bzxrvien Roman. No. 2. (Cloſe) 


Quouſque tandem abuttre, Catilina, patientia noftra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
ite tuus eludet? quem ad ſinem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum preficium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus 
bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus loca, nihil horum 
ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua confilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omni- 


um horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quil proxima, quid 
New Brevier Italic, No. 2. (Cloſe) 
turns eludet F =_ ad finem ſeſt effrenata _—_—_ audacia # nibime te nofturnum 


ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, convocaveris, quid confilii 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAGE 

Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra ? iu ns: etiam furor ifte 

prefidium palatii, nibil urbir vigiliæ, nibil timor populi, nibil conſenſus bonorum 


omnium, nibil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus loens, nibil berum ora vulty 

moverunt # patere tua confilia non ſentis ® conflriftam jam omnium borum conſei- 

entia teneri confurationem tuam non vides quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, note 

egeris, ali fuerir, quos convocaverir, quid tif _ 75 
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Brevier Black. 


And be it further hereby enafted, Thar the Mayo:s, Baiſifs, oz other 
head Officers of every Cown 25 co:po:ate, and City within this 
Realm, being Tuſtice oz Iuſtices of Peace, ſhall have the ſame authoaty 
by virtue of this At, within the limits and pecintts of their Turigsbifti- 
ons, as well out of Deſs10ns, as at their Seſ#10ns, if the» gold anp, ag 
E hezein limited, pzeſcribed and appointed to 4, of Pratt of the 

ounty, oz any two oz moze of them, oz to the Juſtices of Peace in their 
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Nonpareil Roman, on Minion Body, 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catiling, patientia gotta“ quamdiu nos etiam furor ile tuns eludet? 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrensta jafiabit audacia? nihilne te nofturnum precfidium palatii, nibil urbis 
vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtriftam jam om- 
mum horum conſcientia teneri conjurat one m tuam non vides quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, noc- 
te egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid confilii ceperis, quem noftrum arbiraris? O 
tempora, © mores | Senatus hoc intelligit, conſul vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam 
in ſenatum venit : fit publici confilii particeps: notat et defignat oculis ad cedem unumquemgue 
noftirum. Nos autem viri fortes ſatisfacere reipublice videmur, fi iſtius furorem ac tels vitemus, 
Ad mortem te, Catilina, duct juſſu conſulis jam pridem bat in te conferri m iſtam, 
quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. An vero vir ampliſfimus, P. Scipio, Xx maximus, 
Tiberium Gracchum mediocriter labefaftantem flatum reipublice privatus interſecit: Catilinam 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVYWXYZ 


Nonpareil Roman, 


tandem abatere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor ifte tous eludet? 

ad finem ſeſe effrenata it audacia? nihilne te nofturnum prefidium i, nihil urbis 
vigiliz, nihil tmor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum ommum, nihil hie muniti habendi ſe- 
natus locus, nihil horum ora vultaſque moverunt ? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtriftam jam 
omnium horum conſcientia teneri conurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, 
node egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid confilii ceperu, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris?® 
O tempora, o mores | Senatus hoc intelligit, conſul vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam 
in ſenatum venit : fit publici GR Sogn: notat et defignat oculis ad cædem unumquemgue 
noſtrum. Nos autem viri fortes ſatisfacere reipublice videmur, $ iftius furorem ac tela vitemus. 
Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci juſſu confulis jam pridem — in te conferri m iſtam, 
tu in nos omnes jamdin machinaris. An vero vir ampliſſimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maximus, 
Fiber Gracchum mediocriter labefaftantem ſtatum reipublice privatus interfecit; Catilina 
ABCDEFCHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


Nonpareil Italic, 


tandem abutere, Catilina, — — guamdiy nor etiam furor de tuuſ eiudet F quem ud 
ſe e t audacia T nihrine te nofturnum profidium i, nthil wyhis vigitie, nihil tHe 
mor ti, nikil conſenſus bonorum omntum, wiki! hic ff, Ae ſenatus locus, mhil horum ora 
— moverunt f patere tua confilia non fentis f conflrAam jam ommum horum conſerentia teneri con- 
jurationem tnam non vides quid proxima, qu'd ſuperiore, egeris, ub ſueris, quor conmoravert i, 
id confilii cee, quem noftram tgnorare arditraris ? O tempora, o mares ! Senatus hor imtellight, con- 

ul vidit bc tamen vivit. iat imo vero etiam in ſenatum venit ; fit publici confelii particeps ; notat 
et defignat oculis ad cadem unmgurmgue nofirum. Nos autem vir — euyror rerpublice videmyr, 
1 — furorem ac tela ritemns, Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci juſſu conſults jam pridem dat : tn te 
confervi peflem iam, quam tu in 107 omnes jamdiu mackinaris. An vero wir amphſimus, P. Scigpro, pon- 
en maximns, Tiberinm Gracchum mediocriter labeſactantem flation reipublice 4 interſect Cuti- 
finam vero orbem terre cad incendits vaſtare cupi nos conule rs prrferenyr sf nam illa nimis 
ABCDEFGHIFKIMNOPQORSTUFVWXYZS 


PEARL Roman, on Nonpareil Body. 


tandem abmere, Catilina, patientia nofira ? quamdiu nos eam furor ifte tum elndet? 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrenma jaftabit xudacie ? nibilne e nofturnum prefidium hben, nibil ore 
dis vigilie, nibil timor populi, nibil conſenſus bonorum omnium, hit ie muniviſfiem.cs ha- 
bendi fenatus locus, nibil borum ora valtuſque moveram: ? patere tun confilia non fertis ? con- 
Nm jam ommium borum confſciemia teneri conjuratiionenm tuam non vides ? quid proxima, 
quid ſaperiore, note egeris, ubi fucris. quos convocaveris, quid confilii ceperis, quem noftrum 
ignorare arbicraris? O tempors, o mores | Senarus hoc imelligit, conſul ditt Mie ramen vi- 
vit. Vivie? imo vero etiam in ſenatum venit : fit publici conte particeps : not et defignn o- 
culis ad cadem unumquemque noftrum. Nos autern viti fortes ſatinfacere reipublice videmur, 
its furorem ac tele vieemus. Ad Nomen te, Catilina, duci jufſu conſults jam pride opo” - 
tebat ie te conferri peſtem an, quam tn in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris, An vero vir am 
pliſimus, P. Scipio, pomifex maximus, Tiberium Gracchum medioccricer labeſaftantern le- 
tam reipublics privetus incerfecit : Catilinam vero orbern terre code ee incendiis vaſhace 
cupientem dos confules perferemus dam illa nimis antiqua preterco, quod Quins Serviliu 
Abala Sp. Melium, novi: rebus fludemiem, man foo cecidi!, 

ABCDEFGCHIJKLMNOFOQRSTUVWXYZAEAGC 


PEARL tent, on Nowparell Body, 


Quouſyue tandem abvtere, Cana, patientia ef quamdix no: Nee furor iff tun! 1 
guem od finem foſe te jeftabit audecrs f nitilne ts noffiurnnm profidiun „ nitel wr 
$i; wigilie, whil der poprti, mihil conſenſus bonorum onninnm, nikil hic munit fims! habendi 
este, locus, nikil horum ore wiltnſyue movrerunt? patere tes confilis non fentis# conflrifien 
= onninm horum conſerentia tracr1 conjurationem twam non wide; # quid proxime, yuid ſupe- 
rere, note egeris, whi furris, de conmraneyis guid confelis crperis, quem noftrum ignorare 
erbitreris# © tempors, © more! ! Senatus hoc intelligit, conſul widit: hire tamen wivit. Frets ins 
were tie in ſoratum venit ; fit publici confils particess + notat of defignat ornli; ad rater «ws 
numpurmgne nofrum. Not axtem wrt fortes fatiifacere reipublrca ], & ifirus furorem ac 
beds ee, Ad mortem te, Catiline, d confulis jam pridem oportebat : in"te conferri 
Sefton fem, quam tn in no; omnes jandin mattinari;, an vere wir ampli fins, . Sripte, pou- 
e manimns, Tiberium Gratthum med ocriter labrfefantem Pata republics privatur interfe- 
ont - Catilinam weve een ferre Cade atone ror dts eee ruprentom nos confules perferenn, # 
nem ills nimi; antique proterce, yued Quintin; Servilinr ghals Sp. Mefium, nov rebus finden 
na, nan ſus onde. 
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tandem aburere, ne, nora fandem 

nn hs RT Es Oo. nor etiam favor the ty 

em ſe ſe rene jafind:! avdac's ? nihalne te em ſoft nete jathabit « WO pew Wh 

prefidium paler ih, niht arvis vigilie, nibil timer po- wm palatic, mike he „ee ts 

puli, bil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nibil bie mu. 4% „ — e, who — 
habendi fene locus, nibil borum ors vil. ww; he * locus 2 mari bee 

tuſque moverunt ? patere tus confilia non ente, conſt. worerunts patere tes — „ 

omnicm berum . barry — — — cou 

tuam non v proxima, qu em non vider/ 
nofte egeris, abt Faerie, quos ", conklij wa : gu'd proxime, yuid ſuperiore, noth On. 


Ceperis, quem noftrum ignorare arbitraris O rempora, - 
o a $Senatus hoc imetlight, conſul viditt bic ramen 
ent, Vivit? imo vero exiam in —— fe 
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zno's library. Fauſt's name, indeed, is not to this; but 
1 75 5 efecay like the following ones where it is. It 1 
ſaid that the firſt printers did not ſubjoin their names and 
inſcriptions at the end of their books till the year 1457 : 
and this they continued to do till Fauſt either died or 
leſt off buſineſs. 4. The Latin Bible of 1462, being the 
ſecond edition of it, now in the French king's library. 
5.7 Tully's Offices, in quarto, (the reſt being all ſolio's) 
in the year 1465, and 1466, for there are copies in the 
Bodleian, and the library of Corpus Chriſti college, Oxon, 
of both theſe dates. Some eminent writers have aſſetted 
that this is the firſt printed book. 6. Other. Bibles of 
1471. 7. St. Auguſtine de Civitate Dei, 1473. 8. 
Mercurius Triſmegiſtus de Poteſtate & Sapientia Dei, in 
1903. 9. Titus Livius, in 1518, &c. 
Add to this, that at the end of Livy is a privilege grant- 
ed by the emperor Maximilian to Schoeffer, grandſon of 
Fauſt, for the ſole power of printing that author for ten 
years; and for ſix years, to all the other books he ſhould 
rint thereafter 3 in conſideration of Fauſt's having in- 
vented the art of printing. This privilege is dated 1518, 
and ſigned Jac. Spiegel. | 
Eraſmus, however, in the epiſtle after that privilege, does 
not poiitively aver the fact; he only obſerves, that the 
firſt, or the chief inventor of that art, is held to be J. 
Fauſt. In the advertiſement to the ſaid book, Nic. Car- 
bachius ſpeaks to the ſame effect as to the privilege, and 
Eraſmus. | 
As to Guttenberg, Mentel, and Coſter, Naude obſerves, 
the perſon is not yet born that can ſay he has ever ſeen 
books printed by any of them, before, or as early as, 
thoſe of Fauſt. All that is urged on their behalf, is only 
founded on reports, conjectures, probabilities, forged 
authorities, and the jealouſics of cities againſt one an- 
other. . | 


Yet Salmuth, in his additions to Pancirollus, cites a pub- | 


lic act, whereby it appears that Yauſt, after having in- 
vented printing, and ſuſtained it a long time on his own 
ſooting 3 at length took in Guttenberg as a partner, to 
r to the expence; which was very great, by 
reaſon the firſt books were moſt of them printed on vel- 
lom, or at leaſt on parchment, and after the Chineſe 
way. 

But the cauſe is not thus decided: the advocates for 
® Coſter urge divers things, which ſeem to put him in the 
place here aſſigned to Fauſt. Mr. Ellis, in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, fathers books on him prior to any 
of thoſe above referred to Fauſt z and even ſome as early 
as 1430 and 1432. It is certain, the Haerlemers ſthew 
printed books of that date, which agreeing ſo. well with 
the account given by Theod. Scriverius, and others, 
leaves Mr. Ellis little room to doubt, whether the honour 
of the invention be his or the other's due. All that be- 
longs to Fauſt, according to this writer, is the honour of 
eſtabliſhing the art in greater luſtre and perfection at an- 
other place many years after. 

But the diſſiculty lies, either in ſnewing why the practice 
ſhould be at a ſtand from 1432, to the reviving of it at 
Mentz by Fauſt and Schoeffer, in 1465, or elſe in giving 


| ſome account of the condition and progreſs of this inven- 


tion during that interval. 
Now, Boxhornius, Scriverius, and other authors, ex- 
preſly affirm, that ſo large a work as the De Spiegel, 
Speculum Salutis, of Colter, ſhewn at Haerlem for the 
firſt printed book, could never be his ficlt eſſay: be muſt 
have had the art in its rougher rudiments before, and 
have made many trials on leſs works: no doubt bis firit 
attempts were on looſe ſheets, which we may ſuppoſe 
were eaſily loſt, In effect, it muſt be allowed no incon- | 
ſiderable argument in Coſter's behalf that the rudeſt and 
molt artleſs performances ſeem to be his. Mr, Ellis men- 
tions ſome things of this kind without date, which he 
had ſeen in the king's library at St. James's, in that of 
Bennet college and the Bodleian at Oxford, with all the 
marks of the utmoſt ſimplicity, and which might fairly 
bid for firſt efſays. There is ſamething ſo aukward and 
coarſe in them, that any body almoſt might have done 
them; mere nature being ſutkcient, without any art or 
experience at all. The ink was only common writing 
_ unartfully ſpread upon wooden blocks, very clum- 
y cut, &c, WE 
By this time we have traced up the art to ſuch a ſtate, 


that it may, perbaps, ſcarce ſeem worth the conteſting 
who it was invented it; and no doubt, printing, as it now 
ſtands, owes more to the genius and addreſs of ſome of 
the later improvers than it did to its firſt author. 
The fame conſideration may make us more eaſy un- 
der our preſent ignorance of the inventors of moſt other 
| arts; many of which had ſuch ſimple unmeaning * 
nals, that it might perhaps be no mighty credit to 

eſteemed the authors of inventions nothing leſs artful and 


ingenious. 
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We ſhall conclude this account of the origin of printing 
with an abridgement of the hiſtory of it, given by the 


late Mr, Bowyer. This writer obſerves, that the hopour 


of having given riſe to this art has been claimed by the 
cities of Hatrlem, Mentz, and Straſburgh. To each 
of theſe cities it may be aſcribed in a qualified ſenſe, as 
they made improvements upon one another. But the 
real inventor. of printing was Laurentius, of Hacslem ; 
who proceeded, however, no farther than to ſeparate 
wooden types. His firſt eſſay was about the year 14393 
and he died about 1440, after having printed the Hora- 
rium, the Speculum Belgicum, and two different editions 
of Donatus. Some of Lautentius's types were ſtolen 
from him by one of his ſervants, John Geasfleiſch, ſe- 
nior, who became the firlt printer in Mentz, and publiſh- 
ed, in 1442, Alexandri Gali DoCtinale, and Petri 


Hiſpani Tractatus. Theſe works were executed with 


wooden types, cut aſter the model of thoſe which he had 
ſtolen, In 1443, Gensflciſch ſenior entered into part- 
nerſhip with Fault (who ſupplied money), Meidenbachius, 
and others; and in 1444, they were joined by John 
Gensfleiſch junior, who was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Guttenberg. Gutenberg, by the aſſiſtance of his bro- 


ther, Gensflciſch the elder, firſt invented cur metal types, 


with which was printed the eacliclh, edition of the Bible. 
This edition appeared in 1450, and the completing of it 
took up ſeven or eight years. Guttenberg ud yone but 
either wooden or cut metal types. 'lhe car:ying cf the 
art to perfection was owing to Peter Schoch r, the ſer- 
vant and ſon-in-law of Fauſt, who invented the mode of 
caſting the types in matrices; and who was probably the 
firſt engraver on copper+plates. The firit book printed 
with the improved types was Durandi Rationale, in 1459. 
More copies of the carlieſt books were printed on vellom 
than on paper. This method, however, was oon chang- 
ed; and paper was introduced for the greateſt part of the 
impreſhons, a ſew only being printed on vellom, for cu- 
rioſities, and for the purpoſe of being illuminated. 
With regard to the claim of Straſpotgh, it appears, that 
Guttenberg had endeavoured to introduce printing into 
that city beſore he joined his brother at Mentz ; but 
without ſucceſs. The firſt actual printers at Straſburgh 
were Mentelius and Eggleſtenius; and there is no certain 
proof of a fing'e book having been printed there, till 
after 1462. The diſperſion of the Mentz printers, in 
that ycar, occaſioned the art to fpread rapidly through 
Europe; and in 1490 it reached even to Conſtantinople. 
Thoſe who with to ſee this ſubject farther diſcuſſe d, and 
to find the authorites on which this abſtract of he riſc 
Sherinting is founded may conſult Meerman's Origines 
ypographicæ, quarto, 1765, and Bowyer's Origiu of 
Printing, edit. 2. 


PRINTING, progreſs of. The firſt printers, then, whoever 


they were, wad: their firſt eſſays on wooden blocks, or 
forms, aſter the Chineſe manner. 
It is not improbable, ſays Mr. Bagford, they might take 


the hint from ancient medals and feais, To this purpole, - 


it is obſerved, that the aits and ſciences, efpecially ſta- 
tuary and ſculpture, were arrived at to great perfection 
among the Romans, at the time when that empire was 
in its greateſt glory, that it is much to be wondered at 
that the art of printing was not found out among them; 
an art ſo nearly allied to that of the cutting of ſcals and 
the dies of medals, | 


The making of iheſe dies, and the {ſtamping of their coins 


with them, was, in reality, no other than printing on metal; 
and their impreſſing their ſeals, cut in cornelians, agates, 
&c. on wax, was another ſpecies of printing on this ſub- 
ſtance. And finally, a third fort of printing among them, 
was the impreiling the name of the workmen on their 

ieces of fine carthen-ware. 

ountfaucon, in his Antiquities, gives the figures and 
deſcriptions of ſe vera! very large ſigilla of the Rumans, in 
which the names were all cut in hollow, in capital let- 
ters; and he imagines, that the uſe of theſe was to mark 
large earthen veſſels with, while the clay was ſoſt, and 
particularly thoſe large veſſels in which the Romans kept 


their wines. It docs not ſeem that this diligent enquiter 


into antiquity ever met with any of rhete ſigilla wich the 
letters or characters in relief, or landing out in the man- 
ner of our modern types for printing, lince he mentions 
none ſuch ; yet the remains of the Roman antiquities in 
terra cotta, or earthen- ware, ſhew that they had ſome 
ſuch, though they were leſs common than the others ; 
theſe veſſeis ſometimes being marked with letters going 
in, though in general they have them all ſtanding out, 
as muſt be the caſe when the impreſſion was given from 
a ſigillum cut in creux. . 

There is now, in the collection of the duke of Richmond, 
a ſigillum of the other more rare kind, which brings the 


_ diſcovery very near to that of printing on this all the 
letters pre raiſed, as is alſo the verge or rim of the ſeal, in 
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the manner of our types uſed this day in printing. The 
ſtamp is made of true ancient braſs, and has on it the 
common green coat of ærugo which diſtinguiſhes the 
true antique medals. The plate is near two inches long, 
and near an inch in breadth, and has on the back part a 
ring for the convenience of holding it for making the im- 
proton. The letters ſtand in two rows; they are the 
common Roman capitals, very well made, and their faces 
all ſtand exactly on the level with one another, and with 
the ſurface of the verge of the ſeal. This ſeal was ex- 
actly of the nature of our method of printing ſo many let- 
ters at once. It contains the name of one Caius Julius 
Cæcilius Hermias, ſome private man, as we have no ac- 
count of any perſon of this name upon record. It ſerved 
him probably to ſet his name to any thing, to ſave him 
the trouble of writing; and the name being that of ſome 
private man ſeems alſo to prove, that theſe ſigilla were 
very common among that people. It was evidently made 
to be uſed on parchment, or ſome other ſuch thin ſub- 
ſtance ; and the manner of uſing it muſt have been by 
firſt dipping it into ink, or ſome other coloured matter, 
not plunging it ſo far as to touch the ground, ſo that the 
letters only became marked, and gave their figures on the 
paper. The ground of this ſeal is very rough and uneven, 
and thence alſo it is plain, that the uſe of it was not to 
reſs down any ſoft ſubſtance, ſuch as clay, or the like ; 
becenke the imperfeCtion of the ground would, in that caſe, 
have been ſeen z whereas in the uſe it was really intended 
for, the ground never gave any impreſſion, and therefore 
there was no reaſon for beſtowing any pains in the work- 
ing it even. 
The firſt uſe of printing among the later ages, was by 
wooden blocks in this very manner; and it was not till 
long after this invention, that we learned the way of 
uſing ſeparate types for the letters; and theſe were then 
called typi mobiles, in oppoſition to the blocks, where the 
whole page was contained together, which was called 
typi fixi. This ſignet of the duke of Richmond's, which 
was found near Rome, is truly and propetly one of thoſe 
typi fxi, and prints off its impreſſion on paper with our 
modern printer's ink, as well as any ſet of letters cut in 
this manner can be expected to perform. This ſeems, 
therefore, the moſt ancient ſample of printing that we 
know of : for, by the appearance of the metal, it ſeems 
to be of the Higher Empire. 
It is plain, by this ſtamp, that the very eſſence of printing 
was known to the Romans; for they had nothiug to do, 
but to have made a ſtamp, with lines three or four times 
as long, and containing twenty lines inſtead of two, to 
have formed a frame of types that would have printed 
a whole page as Coſter's wooden blocks, uſed in printing 
the book called Speculum Salutis, which as ſome ſay, is 
the firſt book printed, in the year 1440, and conſiſting of 
pictures of ſtories out the Bible, with ſome of the verſes un- 
derneath each page ; being printed from a block of wood, 
like a wooden cut. This was the firſt eſſay of fixed types, 
from which the moveable, or common ſeparate types 
were ſoon deduced ; and it ſeems ſtrange that the Ro- 
mans, who were as ſagacious a people as any in the world, 
ſhould not as eaſily have fallen upon the uſe of ſeparate 
types, in which the whole art of modern printing conſiſts, 
from ſuch ſignets as theſe, as the later ages from 
Coſter's wooden blocks, which were plainly no other 
than larger works of the ſame kind. . 
Cicero, in his book de Natura Deorum, has a paſſage 
from which Toland ſuppoſes that the moderns took the 
hint of printing. That author orders the types to be made 
of metal, and calls them forme liter ar um, the very words 
uſed by the firſt printers to expreſs them. It is plain from 
Virgil, that brands, with letters of the owner's name, 
were in uſe in his time for the marking of cattle. And 
we have an account of the ſame artifice that is now uſed 
for the painting of cards being uſed by the emperor Juſtin, 
who could not write. There was a ſmooth board, with 
holes cut through it, in form of the letters of his name; 
and when he Pad occaſion to ſign any thing, this was 
laid on the paper, and he marked the letters with a pen 
or ſtylus dipped in red ink and directed through the holes. 
Philof. 'Tranf. N® 479, p. 393. 
But others rather imagine the art of printing to have 
come from the method of making playing cards, which, 
it is certain, bear a nearer reſemblance to the primitive 
proceſs of printing than ſeals; as appears from the firft 
ſpecimens of that art above mentioned. 
The book at Haerlem, the vocabulary called Catholicon, 
and the pieces in the Bodleian and Bennet college, are all 
performed in this way; and the impreſſion appears to 
have been given on one fide the leaves; after which the 
two blank ſides were paſted together. 
But they ſoon found the inconveniencies of this method, 
and therefore bethought themſelves of an improvement; 
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which was by making ſingle moveable letters 
from = another. ; 
"Theſe being firſt done in wood, gave roo 

improvement ; which was the Galle of oli — 
of metal; and in order to that, cutting moulds — 
&c. for caſting them. eee 
From this ingenious contrivance we ought to date h 
origin of the preſent art of printing, as ptactiſed ee 
out Europe; contradiſtinguiſhed from the methods oh 
Chineſe abroad, and the card-makers at home, 100 


were the ſame art, only practiſed in a different Ar. 


with a different view. 
And of this, Schoeffer, or Scheffer, firſt ſervant 
afterwards partner, and ſon-in-law of Fauſt, at Mentz 
above mentioned, is pretty generally allowed the inven. 
tor : ſo that he was properly the firſt printer with ſuſile 
types. 

ut the art being yet in its infancy, there were ſome 
impertections in the books they printed; among the reſt 
was the want of capital letters : — they leſt the places 
of the initial letters blank, and gave them to the illumi. 
ners to paint in gold, or azure : though, others ſay, this 
was done deſignedly, to enable them to paſs off their 
books for manuſcripts. 
Some authors tell us, that Fauſt carrying a parcel of his 
Bibles to Paris, and offering them to Ple as MSS, the 
French, upon conſidering the number of books, and their 
exact conformity with one another, even to a point, and 
that the beſt book-writers could not be near fo exact, con- 
cluded there was witchcraft in the caſe; and, by either 
actually indicting him as a conjuror, or threatening to 
do ſo, extorted the ſecret. And hence the origin of the 
popes ſtory of Dr. Fauſtus. 

rom Mentz, about the year 1462, when it was taken, 
plundered, and deprived of all its former rights and fran- 
chiſes, the art of printing ſoon ſpread itſelf throughout 
a good part of Europe; n and Straſburgb had it 


diſtinct 


and 


very early; which, as authors repreſent it, occaſiuned 


their pretending to the honour of the invention. 
From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome in 1466, where the 
Roman type was introduced in 1467, which was ſoon 
after brought to great perfection; and into England in 
the 2 of Henry VI. by means of Thomas Bourchier, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſent R. Tournour, mafter 
of the robes, and W. Caxton, merchant, to Haetlem, to 
learn the art. Theſe privately prevailing with Corſellis, 
an under-workman, to come over, a preſs was ſet up at 
Oxford. 
This account depends on the authority of an old manu- 
ſcript chronicle, ſaid to be preſerved in the archbiſhop's 
palace, and cited by Atkins, in his Original and Growth 
of Printing in England, publiſhed at London, in 1664. 
This chronicle intorms us, that the execution of the bu- 
ſineſs entruſted with Turnour and Caxton, coſt fifteen 
hundred marks; and that printing was ſet up at Oxford 
before there was any printing · preſs or printer in France, 
Spain, Italy, or Germany, except the city of Mentz, 
which claims ſeniority as to printing even of Haerlem it- 
ſelf, calling herſelf, Urbem Moguntinam artis typographice 
inventricem primam ; though it is known to be otherwiſe, 
that city (as the chronicle adds) gaining that art by the 
brother of one of the workmen at Haerlem, who had 
learned it at home of his brother, and afterwards ſet up 
for himſelf at Mentz. This preſs at Oxford was at lcaſt 
ten years before there was any printing in Europe (except 
at Haerlem and Mentz), where alſo it was but new-born. 
This preſs at Oxford was afterwards found inconvenient 
to be the ſole printing place in England, as being too far 
from London and the fea; whereupon the king ſet up a preſs 
at St. Alban's, and another at the abbey of Weſtminſter. 
But the authority of this chronicle has been warmly diſput- 
ed by Mr. Palmer in his Hiſtory of Printing, 17 33, book iii. 
Dr. Ducarel, in his letter to Meerman, Dr. Middleton, 
Ames, and others, who maintain that there was no 
printing in this kingdom till the introduction of it by 
Caxton, who had acquired it in his travels abroad, about 
the year 1474, or as ſome ſay, 1470 or 1471. 
But Mr. Bowyer, in the notes to his Abridgement of Dr. 
Middleton's Difſertation on the Origin of Printing in Eng- 
land, hath offered ſeveral reaſons to ſhew, that the ac- 
count given in Atkins's record is not ſo incredible or im- 
* as ſome perſons have imagined. be 

r. Meerman, in his learned work already cited, is a ſtre- 
nuous advocate for the authenticity of this record : and 
he apprehends that the period, to which this biſtory fe- 
lates, muſt have been between the years 1454 and 1459 
becauſe Bourchier was made archbiſhop of Canterbury in 
1454, and Edward IV. ſucceeded Henry VI. in 1409. 
This accurate writer has produced a variety of evidence 
in ſupport of the claims of Corſellis, for which we mult 


refer to his elaborate work, and particularly to his _ 
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in reply to Ducarel, tom. ii. p. 19, &c. and to Mr. Bow- 
yer, ubi ſupra 3 which evidence derives much confirma- 
tion from a book with a date of its impreſſion from Ox- 
ford, anno 1468, copies of which are in ſeveral public 
libraries, particularly at Cambridge, Oxford, lord Pem- 
broke's library, &c. This is a ſmall volume of forty-one 
Jeaves in quarto, with this title; “ Expoſitio Sancti Je- 
conimi in Symbolum Apoſtolorum ad Papam Lauren- 
tium,” and at the end are the following words, © Expli- 
cit Expoſitio, &c. impieſſa Oxoniæ & finita, Anno Do- 
mini MCCCCLXVIII. XVI die Decembris.“ 
If the authority of this book be admitted, it is a clear 
proof and monument of the exerciſe of printing in Ox- 
ford ſeveral years before Caxton began to deal in it. 
Dr. Middleton, indeed, endeavours to ſhew, that the 
date is a falſe one; and, not to mention the reſt of his ar- 
guments, confirms his opinion from this circumſtance, 
that we have no other fruit or production from the preſs 
at Oxford for eleven years next following. But this ob- 
jection is invalidated by two conſiderations ; firſt, that 
Corſellis's books may have been loſt, a thing by no means 
uncommon in thoſe days of ignorance z and, ſecondly, 
that the civil wars broke out in 1469, which might pro- 
bably oblige our Oxford printer to ſhut up his preſs. 
Mr. Bowyer produces a paſſage from the ſecond part of 
Shakſpeare's Henry the Sixth, as a farther evidence of 
a more early introduction of printing into England than 
hath generally been ſuppoſed. See alſo Meerman ubi 
ſupra, monitum noviſh mum, prefixed to tom. ii. 
The reſult of the whole is, that this. fact doth not all de- 
rogate from the honour of Caxton, who was the firſt 
perſon in England that praCtiſed the art of printing with 
fuſile types, and conſequently the firſt who brought it to 
perfection; whereas Corſellis printed with ſeparate cut 
types in wood, being the only method which he had 
learnt at Haerlem. 
In 1467, printing was ſet up in the city of Tours ; at 
Reuthlingen and Venice in 1469; and probably in the 
ſame or next year at Paris, where Gering, Crantz, and 
Friburger, all Germans, invited thither by two doctors of 
the Sorbonne, ſet up a preſs in that learned houſe. 
Hitherto there had been nothing printed but in Latin, and 
the vulgar tongues ; and this firſt in Roman characters, 
then in the Gothic, and at laſt in Italic. But in 1480, 
or, as ſome ſay, in 1476, the Italians caſt a ſet of Greek 
types; and it was at Venice or, as ſome ſay, at Milan 
or Florence, that the firſt editions in that language ap- 
peared. 
Here we may obſerve, that the firſt Greek printing was 
a few ſentences of Tully's Offices at Mentz, in 1465, 
which were very incorrect. In the ſame year, ſome 
Greek quotations in an edition of Lactantius's Inſtitutes, 
were neatly printed, in a monaſtery, in the kingdom of 
Naples. The firſt whole Greek book was the Grammar 
of Conſtantine Laſcaris, at Milan, in 1476. See Bow- 
yer, ubi ſupra, Appendix, N® 1 ; or the excellent edition 
of the Biographia Britannica, by Dr. Kippis, art. Atkins, 
note (A). 
The Italians too have the honour of the firſt Hebrew 
editions, which were printed about the ſame time with 
the Greek, at Soncino, a little city in the duchy of Mi- 
lan; under the direction of two Jewiſh rabbins, Joſhua 
and Moſes, whoſe works are dated in the year of the 
world 5244, anſwering to the year 1484, of the Chriſtian 
ra. | 
Towards the end of the ſixteenth century, there appeared 
various editions of books in Syriac, Arabic, Perſian, Ar- 
menian, Coptic or Egyptian characters; ſome to gratify 
the curiolity of the learned, and others for the liturgic 
uſes of the Chriſtians in the Levant : theſe were printed 
chiefly at Pacis z whither puncheons and matrices were 
lent from Conſtantinople by M. Savary, then ambaſſador 
at the Porte. 

ut of Europe, the art of printing has been carried into 
the three other quarters of the world: for Aſia, we ſee 
unpreſlions of books at Goa, and in the Philippines; at 

ima, Boſton, Mexico, &c. for America; and at Mo- 
rocco for Africa. 

The Turks, indeed, are ſaid rigorouſly to prohibit print- 
[ng throughout their empire, as imagining that the too 
ce communication with books might occaſion ſome 
ange in religion or government; but this is to be under- 

ood with ſome limitation: and it it is certain that the 
D ews have ſeveral editions of their books printed at Con- 
p antinople, Theſlalonica, &c. 

*INTING, method of. For the printing letters ſee the an- 
uexed Specimen. 


_ the method of forming and caſting them, ſes Letter 
'OUNDERY, 


And for the art of engraving the puncheons, matrices, &c. | 


| | 


1 . 
a de thereto, under the articles ENGRAVING, Po x- 
"BON, MATRICE, &c. 


| 


The workmen employed in the art of printing are of two 
kinds; compo/itors, who range and diſpoſe the letters into 
words, lines, paſſages, &c. according to the copy deli- 
vered them by the author, and preſimen, who apply ink 
upon the ſame, and take off the impreſſion. See Co u- 
POSITION, &Cc. 

Office of the compoſitor. The types, being caſt, &c. are 
diſtributed, each kind by itſelf among the diviſions of 
two long wooden frames, an upper and under one, called 
caſes; each of which is divided into little cells, or boxes, 
of different ſizes. 

The boxes of the upper caſe are in number ninety-eight ; 
and in theſe are diſpoſed the capitals, ſmall capitals, ac- 
cented letters, &c. In the cells of the lower caſe, which 
are fifty-four, are diſpoſed the common running letters, 
with the points, commas, ſpaces, quadrats, &c. 

Each CASE is placed a little aſlope, like a reading-deſk, 
that the operator may reach the upper boxes the better, 
and be in leſs danger of mixing the letters by {ſtretching 
his arm over them. 

The compoſitor's poſt is againſt the middle of the caſe, and 
he works ſtanding, holding an inſtrument, uſually made 
of iron, called the compo/ing-/tick, in one hand; with the 
other he takes the types as he needs them, out of the 
boxes; ranges them on a ſlip of braſs, called a rule, in 
his compoling-ſtick; and, putting a ſpace, to make a 
blank between each two words, forms one line after an- 
other, till the ſtick being full, he empties it out upon an- 
other inſtrument called the GALLEY; ſeveral of which 
ranged and wedged tight in a frame, called a chaſe, are 
ready for the preſs. 

This ſhort view of compoſing may need to be farther il- 
luſtrated and inlarged upon. The compo/ing-/tick, then 
(repreſented Tab. I. MisCELLANY, fig. 5.) conſiſts of a 
plate, or flip of iron, braſs, wood, &c. more or leſs 
broad, and contrived ſo as to be made more or leſs long, 
according to the width of the page, and the number of 


lines to be compoſed in it. 


From the tight ſide of this plate ariſes a ledge a a, about 


half an inch high, running the whole length of the plate, 


and ſerving to ſuſtain the letters, the ſides of which are 
to reſt againſt it ; from the ſame plate likewiſe ariſe three 
other leſſer pieces, 4 and cc, two of which, cc, are con- 
trived to flide along it, that ſo the two pieces may be 
either approached or withdrawn at pleaſure, to adjuſt the 
length of the line to the meaſure intended. Add, that 
where marginal notes, references, &c. are required in 2 
work, the two ſliding-pieces cc are opened in the com- 
poling-ſtick to a proper diſtance from each other. 

Before the workman proceeds to compoſe, a rule, or thin 
ſlip of braſs plate, cut to the length of the line, and of 
the ſame height as the letter, is placed in the compoſing- 
ſtick againſt the ledge thereof, for the letter to bear im- 
mediately againſt. 

Things thus prepared, the compoſitor having the copy ly- 
ing before him, and the ſtick in his left hand, with the 
right he picks up the letters, ſpaces, &c. and places them 
againſt the rule ; while with the thumb of thelefthe preſſes 
them cloſe to the upper ſcrew, or check : and thus keeps 
them tight and ſteady; while the other hand is conſtantly 
employed in ſetting in more letters ; the whole being 


performed with a degree of expedition and addreſs not 


eaſy to be imagined, 

A line being thus compoſed, if it end with a word or ſyl- 
lable, and fill the meaſure, there needs no farther care; 
otherwiſe more ſpaces are to be put between the ſeveral 
words to juſtify the lines, i. e. to make the meaſure quite 
full, ſo that every line may end even; and thus he pro- 
ceeds to another line. 

The ſpaces here uſed are a ſort of blanks, of the like 
dimenſions as the letters, but leſs high; and whoſe faces, 


therefore, when ſet, do not appear, nor give any im- 


preſſion. 'They are of ſeveral kinds, according to the 
dimenſions of the whites or intervals to be made by 
them, viz. quadrats, to fill up a break at the end of a pa- 
ragraph, or the like ; m quadrats, which are ſquare, and 
of the thickneſs of an m, ſerving to make the diſtance 
after a period, or between ſentence and ſentence ; n qua- 
drats, of the thickneſs of an n, to be placed after colons, 
ſemicolons, and commas 3 and thick or thin ſpaces, to 
be uſed between the words in juſtifying, as above, 
For marginal notes, in the ſpaces reſerved for them, be- 
tween the two ſliding- pieces of the compoſing- ſtick, are 
put little quadrated pieces of metal, called quotations z 
which are juſtified by other ſmallec pieces; a flip of 
ſcaleboard being placed from the top of the page to the 
bottom, to keep the note and text at due diſtance. 
The firſt line being thus completely juſtiſied, the compo- 
fitor advances to the next; in order to which, he moves 
the braſs rule from behind the former, and places it be- 
fore it, and thus compoſes another line againit it, after 
the ſame manner as the former: and thus he goes on oy 
E 18 
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his ſtick be full, which he empties into the galley, after 
the manner following : 

Taking the rule from behind the laſt line, he places it be- 
fore it; and with his two middle fingers ſqueezes the 
lines in the ſtick cloſe ; bis two fore-fingers at the ſame 
time being applied on the outſide of the rule: thus be 


lifts them out of the ſtick, and clapping his two thumbs | 


behind the firſt line, lifts them into the galley ; taking 
care to diſengage bis two thumbs without breaking the 
lines. 

'The compoſitor having thus ſet the proper number of lines 
in the ſtick, viz. four, five, ſix, or more, and emptied 
them out into the galley, he again fills, and empties, as 
before, till a complete page be formed ; remembering at 
the bottom of every page to ſet a line of quadrats, and 
at the end thereof the firſt word of the page enſuing, for 
a catch-word ; and, if it be the firſt page of the theet, 
one of the letters for a ſignature. 

The GALLEY is a flat wooden inſtrument, in form of a 
long ſquare; of a length and breadth proportionable to 
that of the page it conſiſts of two parts, the upper, 
called the ice, whereby the pages of large volumes, 
when compoſed, are flidden upon the ſtone ; the other, 
called the coffin, which is the body of the galley, is ledged 
on three ſides, to contain the lice ; the inner ledge not 
to exceed half an inch in height, that the compoſed page 
riſing above it by one half the height of the letter, may 
be tied up, or bound down, and removed without 
danger. 

This galley is placed at the top of the cafe, and prevented 
by a wooden pin from ſliding down the boxes. 

The page, then, being compoſed, and ranged in the galley, 
he ties it up therein with a cord or packthread, and ſets it 
by, and proceeds to the next, till the number of peges 
of the ſheet be completed ; which done, he carries them 
to the impoſing or correcting ſtone, there to range them 
in order, in a chaſe; which they call ;mpo/ing. 

The chaſe is a rectangular iron frame of different dimen- 
fions, according to the fize of the paper to be printed on, 
having two croſs pieces of the ſame metal, called a 7% 
and /hort croſs, mortiſed at each end, into the frame, lo 
as to be taken out occaſionally. 

By the different ſituations of theſe croſſes, the chaſe is 
fitted for diflerent volumes, ſor quartos and octavos; 
one traverſes the middle lengthwiſe, the other broadwiſe, 
fo as to interſect in the centre, which is the moſt cuſto- 
mary ſituation ; for twelves and twenty-fours, the fhort 
croſs is ſhifted nearer to one end of the chaſe. For ſo- 
lios, the long croſs is left entirely out, and the ſhort one 
placed in the middle; and for broad-ſides, or ſhects 
printed on one fide only, both croſſes are ſet aſide. 

To dreſs the chaſe, or range and fix the pages therein, 
they make uſe of a ſet of furniture, conſiſting of reglets, 
or ſlips of wood of different dimenſions, and about half 
an inch high, that they may be lower than the letters; 
ſome of theſe are placed at the top of the pages, calicd 
head-fticks ; others between them, to form the inner mar- 
gin, called gutter-/tichs; others at the fides, called de- 
flicks; and others at the bottom, called 7.ot-/{tchs. 

The pages, then, being placed in ordert on the ſtone, the 
chaſe is put over them, and the reglets applied between 
the letter and the chaſe, in the poſition above mentioned; 
the whole is locked up by means of ſmall pieces of wood, 
cut in the wedge-form, called quis, which are driven 
with a mallet and ſhooting-ſtick to a ſuſhcient tighineſs., 
Before the lorm be quite locked up, they prels down the 
fame, by paſſing a ſmooth piece of wood, called the 
plainer, over the letters, to make their ſurfaces ſtaud flat 
and even; and, when locked up, they thake it, to tec 
that nothins (tir. 

In this condition, the work is called a FORM, containing 
more or fewer pages, according to the volume. 

As there are two forms required for every ſheet, when, 
both ſides are io be printed, it is necellacy they be ex- 
actly of the ſame length and breadth; i. e. the corte. 
ſponding reglets, head-lticks, &c. are to be equal in both 
forms, that the pages may fall exactly on the back one of 
another; which is called reg ler. 

Here, then, properly ends the compoſitor's oflice ; the 
form, thus finiſhed, being to be committed, to the preſl- 
man. 

Indeed, as it is impoſſible but there mult be miſtakes in 
the work, either through the overlight of the compolitor, 
or by the caſual tranſpoſition of the letteis in the caſes, 
After drawing off a proof, it is delivered to the cortector 
who reading it over, and tectifying it by the copy, it is 
remanded to the former operator, to be corrected accord- 
ingly. For the characters uſed in correCting a ſheet for 
the compolitor, ſce CORRECTION. 

The compoſitor, then, unlocking the form upon the cor- 
recting- ſtone, by knocking out or looſening the quoins, 
and ſpreading his l proof fo as that the lines 


J 


thereof range with the reſpective ones of the meta! 
running his eye along both, he eaſily [pics where = 
tions are to be made ; according to which, he none d 
to pick out the faulty letters, points, &. with g = 

ointed ſteel bodkin, and puts others in their ale OT 

here the alterations are conſiderable, and particul 

where inſertions or omiſſions are to be made thaw 1 
ally ariſes a neccflity of over- running; in order to er og 
they muſt decompoſe, or return the lines back ro he 
chaſe into the galley, and from the galley again into © 
compoling-ſtick, to be new-modeled and reQtified 5 
cordingly. 125 
If, e. gr. one or more words, to be inſerted in a line 
cannot be gotten in by changing the {paces of the 1; 
for leſſer ones, part of the line muſt be put back into the 
cloſe of the preceding one, or forward into the be g 
ning of the ſubſequent one, or both, till room is revs 
It the inſertion be large, ſeveral lines will need to be 
over-run, either backward or forward, till a break js ar 
rived at; when, if it be not gotten in, a line is to be 
driven out; and, to get in that line, the next pages, ei 
ther backward or ſorward, muſt ſometimes be over-r s 
before it can come in. . 
When an omiſſion is to be made, the contrary courſe muſt 
be taken. If it be but little, the compolitor takes it out 
and drives out the remaining matter, either by enlarging 
his ſpaces, or beſtowing the beginning of the ſollowin . 
or the cloſe of the preceding line therein. It it be 1 
ſiqeruble, he may be obliged to over- run ſeveral pages be- 
fore it can be driven out. 

Pre//man's office, or PRIN TIN c properly ſo called. To work 

oft the form thus prepared and corrected by the compo- 
{itor, there are three things required, paper, ink, and a 
preſs, 
To fit the paper for vſe, it is to be firſt wetted or moi. 
llened, by dipping ſeveral theets together in water: theſe 
are afterwards laid in a heap cver each other; and, to 
make them take the water equally, they are all preſſed 
cioſe down with a weight at top. As to the degree of 
wetting, it muſt be according to the quali:y of the paper, 
and the ſize of the letter; imall letters, and ſtiſf paper, 
requiring moſt wetting. 


4 PRINT1xG-HoUSE is a place deſlined for prixtizg. and 


fitted up for that put poſe with preiles, caſes, and other 
furniture. 

The moſt confiderable print ing-lanſes in the world are 
thoſe of the Louvre and Vatican. The firft, begun un— 
der Francis I. was carried to its ut maſt per{ection under 
Louis XIII. by the care of cardinal Richelicu ; and re- 
moved into the galleries of the Louvre by Louis XIV. 
The Vatican printing-hor ſe, called alto the - prjielical prints 
img-houſe, becauſe the pope's bulls, decrees, &. are 
printed therein, was begun by Pins IV. and furniſhed 
with preat magnificence by Sixtus W. Sec Vatican, 
Out of both theſe bini Haus have come forth very 
beautiful and ſplendid editions of the ancient authors. 
The Vatican was the firſt that printed books in the Ara- 
bic language. 


The PRINTING ink is of two kinds, black. and red; the 


laſt occafionally uſed in title-pagcs, calendars, &c. the 
firſt for the body of books. The compoſition of each, 
though now reckoned no part of the printer's bußneſs, 
but uſually furniſhed them by other hands, is as follows: 
Fer black ink. A hundred pounds of nut or linfced oil, 
being reduced, by boiling, to the confiitence of a ſyrup, 
is cleanſed and purified by throwing into it two pounds 
of coarſe bread, and about a dozen onions. Nut-oll is 
ſuppoſed to be the beit, and is accordingly preferred for 
the black ink, though the darker colour which it ocquites 
from the ſire makes it leſs fit for the ted. Ibis oil is 
boiled in an iron pot, capable of bolding ar leaſt batt as 
much more, becaule it very much ſwells; when it boils, 
it is kept ſtirring with an iron lade; and if it does not 
itfelt take flame, it is kindled with a picce of lighted pa- 
per, or burning wood, in order to increofe its couſiſt- 
ence and tenacity, and to diminith its oreaFnefs. The 
oil is {ullered io burn for half an hour or more ; and the 
flame being then extinguiſhed by covering the velte! cluicy 
the boiling is afterwards continued, with a gentle heat, 
till the oil appears of a proper confiftence ; in which: ſtate 
it is called varniſh ; of which there ſhould be 1wo kinds, 
one more and another leſs boiled; or a thicker and 
thinner, to be uſed for different purpoſes, and in differs 
cut weathers, The oil is ſaid to loſe in being boiled into 
thick varniſh from a tenth to an eighth part of its weicht; 
but diflerent oils, and perhaps the ſame oil in different 
ſtates, differ in this reſpect. The deſign of adding the 
bread and onions is more effeCtually to deſtroy the ged. 
ſineſs; but Dr. Lewis doubts, whether additions 0! this 
kind are of much uſe. They then boil thirty or thilty- 
five pounds of turpentine apart, till ſuch time as the! 


find, upon its cooling on paper, that it breaks clean, 7 
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glaſs, without pulverizing; for if it pulyerize eaſily, it 
is a ſign it is burnt, The oil and turpentine being thus 

repared, the firſt is gently poured, half cold, into the 
Lars and the two ſtirred together with a ſtick till they 
be well mixed; after which, the boiling is repeated, and 
the compolition is ſet by, to be uſed occaſionally, The 
turpentine is uſed in order to give a greater body to the 
varniſh, and to increaſe its drying quality; and with ſome 
artiſts, litharge has in this intention been 2 ſecret. M. 
le Breton, in the Encyclopedia, obſerves, that when very 
old oil is uſed, neither turpentine nor litharge are need- 
ful; but that, when the oil is new, ſome turpentine 
ought to be employed, becauſe without it, the ſmearing 
of the paper, by the ſpreading or coming off of the ink, 
cannot be avoided; and he adds, that it is much more 
eligible to uſe old oil than to have recourſe to this cor- 
rection of the new; both turpentine and litharge, par- 
ticularly the lait, making the mixture adhere ſo firmly to 
the types, that it is ſcarce to be got entirely off by the 
ley, whence the eye of the latter is ſoon clogged up. 
Now, to proceed to make ink, they take a quantity of 
this mixture, and add to it a certain quantity of lamp- 
black, working it up with a kind of wooden mallet, or 
brayer, til the whole be incorporated, and reduced into a 
kind of pulp; which is the ink for uſe. 


Where, note, that its thickneſs or ſtrength is always to | 


be proportioned to that of the paper, and the warmth of 
the weather; itrovg paper, and hot weather, requiring 
ſtrong ink; and that the ſtrength or weakneſs of the ink 
depends on the greater or leis degree of coction of the 
varniſh. According to M. le Breton, two ounces and a 
half of the lamp-black are ſuſlicient for ſixteen ounces of 
the varniſh. Lewis's Commerce of Arts, p. 371. 

For red ink. They uſe the ſame materials as for black, 
excepting only, that, inſtead of lamp-black, they add a 
proper quantity of vermilion. Some hold, that, by mix- 
ing and incorporating the bigneſs of a nut of fiſh-glue, 
or brandy, orthe white of an egg, with the ink, the ver- 
milion acquires a greater luſtre. 

The ink is applied upon the forms by balls, which are a 
kind of wooden cups with handles, the cavities whereof 
arc filled with wool, or hair, covered with ſheep's ſkin 
nailed to the wood. One of theſe the preſſman takes in 
each hand, and applying them on the ink-block, to charge 
them with ink, he works them one againſt the other, to 
mix and diſtribute the ink equally; and, at laſt, ſmears 
over the form, by beating or daubing them ſeveral times 
over the whole face thereof : this leaves the form in a 
condition to be paſſed under the preſs, with the moiſtened 
paper laid thereon. 

The PRINT1NG-preſs (repreſented Tub. III. Miſcel. fig. 32.) 
is 4 very complex machine: its two principal parts, each 
wiicreut contiits of ſeveral others, are the body of the 
picls, which ſerves to give the pinch or ſtroke for the 
nupreihon z and the carriage, on which the form is laid 
to undergo the ſame. 

he body contifts of two ſtrong cheeks 5, placed per- 
pendicularly, and joined together by four croſs pieces or 
S. Ste CHEEK. 

Phe lirſt plank cc, called the cap of the preſs, is fixed, 
and terves to keep the two cheeks together at the due di- 
Hance at top; the ſecond & 2, called the head, is move- 
able, being ſuſtained by two iron pins, or long bolts, that 
p«!s the cap; in this plank is fixed a female ſcrew or 
*wirm, with a braſs nut, ſuſtained by two Short bolts, 
which keep it up; the third plank ce, called the elves, 
iervcs to keep ſteady a part called the %, in which the 
o be ſpoken of hereafter) is incloſed; the fourth 
plank 7, called the winter, is moveable; it bears the 
Carriage, and ſuſtains the effort of the preſs beneath, as 
the head does above; each giving way a little, the one 
upWaids, the other downwards, to make the pull the 
Faller. 

Lhe Ipindle gz is an upright piece of iron, pointed with 
ſieel, of diticrent dimenſions; having a male ſcrew, 
which goes into the female of the head about four inches. 
Through the ewe hof this ſpindle is rivetted the bar, by 
which the preilman works the preſs. 

Ihe lower part of the ſpindle paſſes through the ſhelves, 
being incloſed in a ſquare wooden frame , called the 
hoſe ;, and its point works into the plug, fixed in a braſs 
pan, ſupplicd with oil; which pan is fixed to an iron 
uy let into the top of the platten. The preſſman, then, 
y 
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pulling or turning the bar, ſixed in the eye by an iron 
cy, prelles upon a ſquare, ſmooth piece of wood, called 
the platten, and enables it to compreſs the form covered 
with the paper, tympan, and its blankets, which, in or- 
der hereto, are brought under the platten. 
At each corner of the hoſe, there is an iron-hook faſt- 
ened to thoſe at each corner of the platten, with cords, 
ol packthread, very exactly. $i | 
The carriage 1/11], which makes the ſecond principal 
Vor. III. Ne 284. 
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member of the preſs, is placed a ſost below the platten, 
having its fore- part ſupported by a wooden prop m, called 
the fore-/tay, while the other reſts on ide winter. On 
this carriage, which ſuſtains the plank, are mailed two 
long iron bars, or ribs, o; and on the plank are nailed 
ſhort pieces of iron or ſteel p p, called cramp-irons, equally 
tempered with the ribs, and which ſlide upon them when 
the preſs is turned in or out. | 
Under the carrie is fixed a ſmall picce of iron, called 
the ſpit, with a double wheel in the middle, round which 
leather girts are faltened, nailed to each end of the plank. 
To the outſide of the ſpit is fixed a handle, or rence, by 
which the preſſman turns the plank in or out at pleaſure. 
Upon the plank is a ſquare wooden ſrame or coffin q 94 
wherein is incloſed a marble, or poliſhed None, for the 
form to be laid on. To this coflin are faſtened leather 
ſtay-girts, one to each ſide ; which, being again faſtened 
to the cheeks of the preſs, prevent the plank from run- 
ning too far out, when drawn from uader the platten. 
On the fore-part of the plank is a gallows rr, which 
ſerves to ſuſtain the tympans, when taken ſrom off the 
form. | 

On the front of the coffin are three frames much alike, 
though ſerving for different purpoſes ; viz. the two tym- 
pans and ſriſket; the tympans ss are ſquare, made of 
three ſlips of very thin wood, and at the top a flip of 
iron, ſtill thinner, called a hgad-band; that called the 
ontiward tympan is faſtened with iron joints to the coffin. 
They are both covered with parchment 3 and between 
the two are placed blankets, which ſerve to make the im- 
preſſion of the platten upon the furface of the letters 
more equable, as alfo to prevent the letters from being 
broken by the force of the preſs. The friſket ze is all ot 
iron, very thin, faſtened at top to the great or outward 
tympan, and ſuſtained by a ſlip of wood hanging from 
the cicling, when opened to take out the printed ſhects, 
and put in others. It is aſſo covered with parchment or 
paper, cut in the neceilary places, that the theet, which 
15 between the great tympan and friſket, may receive the 
ink, and that nothing may hurt the margins. On the 


parchment of the great or outward tympan it is, that 


the blank ſheet is laid to be printed. 

Jo regulate the margins, and make the lines and pages 
anſwer each other when printed on the other fide, in the 
middle of the wood, in the tides of this tympan, are two 
iron points, which make two holes in the theet, to be 
placed on the ſame pins, when the ſheet is returned for 
an imprethton on the other ſide, which is called the rc 
iteration. 

Every thing now about the tympans being prepared for 
printing, and the preilman having inked or beat his form, 
now plzced on the ſtone, he brings the tympans and 
friſket down ſrom the gallows upon the form; and, ad- 
vancing the plank under the platten, by means of the 
ſpit-handle, or rounce, gives two ſtrokes or pulls with the 
bar; and, with the ſame handle turned the contrary ways 
brings back the plank, to take out the printed ſheet, and 
put in a freſh one; and this he repeats, till he bas taken 
off the ſull number of ſheets the edition is to conſiſt of. 
One ſide of the ſheet heing thus printed, it is remanded 
to the preſs for the other; and is ſo diſpoſed, as that the 
iron points paſs through the holes already made in the 
ſheet, 

Sometimes it is required to cut the ſriſket afreſh, where 
the ſecond fide is to be more or leſs full of printing than 
the firſt, as is frequently the caſe at the beginning and 


ending of books, &c. 


The number of ſheets of the edition being complete, and 
the form to be ſeparated, to reſtore the letrers into the 
caſes, they firlt wath it in a ſtrong ley, to take out the re- 
mains of the ink, ſcouring it with a bruſh, and then with 
ſair water. This done, it is carried to a wooden frame 
to be unlocked, and the furniture, i. e. the ſticks, &c. 
taken off, to diſengage it from the chaſe, Then the com- 
politor, taking out ſeveral lines at once upon a Intle 
wooden ruler, replaces each letter in its proper box, to 
be again uſed in the remainderof the imprethon z which 
laſt operation they call e.: 
Beſides the ſeveral kinds of letters and characters abore 
mentioned, uſed in printing, they have kewile rules for 
black lines, borders, and head and tail-pieces, accom- 
modated to the ſeveral kinds of lettets. 
The rules for black lines are of braſs, and are made ex- 
actly of the height of the letter; otherwiſe they will 
hinder the neighbouring letters from printing, or will 
themſelves be hindered by them. Theſe the compoſitot 
occaſionally cuts into proper lengths, as his work te- 
uires. 
he borders, or Herders, are a kind of ornaments, in form 
of long bars, ſerving for the diviſions of books, chapters, 
&c. 'I'heir depth is proportioned to the letter ; and their 
length adjuſted to the page 3 for, being compoſed — 
L2 ra 
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veral moveable pieces, it is eaſy to lengthen or ſhorten 
them. 
The head and tail pieces, cut either in wood, pewter, 
braſs, copper, or ſilver, are compartiments uſed at the 
beginnings and endings of books. 
The initial letters are Aer cut in wood, and figured; 
ſometimes caſt like the other characters. 
For the conveniency of the binding, the printers had early 
* recourſe to ſignatures, i. e. letters of the alphabet placed 
at the bottom of the firſt page of each ſheet, which ſhew the 
order they are to be bound in, as well as whether the 
quires be complete ; which method is {till continued. 
he catch-words ſerve nearly the ſame purpoſe: theſe are 
the firſt words of each page, which are inſerted at the 
bottom of the preceding pages. The number of the pages 
are equally ſerviceable to the reader and the binder, to 
guide to references, and to warrant the book duly bound 
and collated : ſome printers formerly put them at the 
bottoms of the pages; but cuſtom has now carried it for 
the tops. 
Tn the infancy of printing, they had likewiſe a regiſtrum 
chartarum for the convenience of the binders: to draw 
this, at the end of each volume, they collected the ſig- 
natures, and the firſt words of the firſt four ſheets of 
each alphabet. To abridge it, they afterwards contented 
themſelves to expreſs the ſignatures, and how often each 
letter was repeated; but the regiſtrum has been now long 
diſuſed, 
As to the faults which eſcape the correQor and compo- 
fitor, they are uſually noted in what we call the errata. 
The ancient editions had no errata ; but in lieu thereof, 
they corrected the faults in each printed copy with a pen, 
which was eaſy enough in thoſe days, though impracti- 
cable now. In effect, we have anciently had printers, 
who did not need an errata of above five articles in a vo- 
lume of five hundred ſheets; and the diſtinguiſhing ex- 
ccllence of printing is correctneſs; and in this reſpect 
many of our modern printers deſerve much commen- 
dation. 
PRixrIx , Chineſe. There are three opinions as to the an- 
tiquity of the Chineſe printing; one fixing it three hun- 


dred years before Chriſt; another nine hundred years af- |. 


ter him; and a third carrying it {till farther back, and 
making it coeval with that mighty empire; though, it 
mult be allowed, the laſt is much the leaſt probable of 
the three. 

The manner of printing we have already hinted to be very 
different from that which now obtains among the Euro- 
peans: it is true, it has ſome advantage over our's in cor- 
rectneſs, and the beauty of the character; but, in other 
reſpects, it comes far ſhort, the ſingle advantage of 
moveable characters making more than amends for all 
that is urged againſt us by ſome zealous advocates for 
this oriental printing. 

Books are printed in China from wooden planks, or 
blocks, cut like thoſe uſed in printing of callico, paper, 
cards, &c. among us. 

"Theſe blocks are made of a ſmooth, firm, cloſe wood, 
and of the ſize of the leaf required. On the face-fide 
they glue a paper, upon which ſome able penman draws 
out the ſeveral letters and characters with a Chineſe pen, 
which is a kind of pencil. This is the principal part of 
the work, and that whereon the ſucceſs of the reſt de- 


ends. 
When finiſhed, the block is put into the hands of a ſculp- 
tor, or cutter in wood; who, following the ſeveral ſtrokes 
vt the writer with his gravers, and = {harp little in- 
ſtruments, makes them all appear in relievo on the wood. 
When the carving or cutting is finiſhed, they moiſten 
what remains of the paper, and rub it gently off, 
The ink they uſe in printing is the ſame with the com- 
mon Chineſe ink, wherewith they alſo write, and is made 
of lamp-black, mixed up with other ingredients. 
heir preſs reſembles our rolling-prefs much more than 
the letter-preſs. 
As to their paper, it is inferior to outs; it is made of the 
iuncr bark or ried of a kind of ruſhes, beat up with wa- 
ter into a pulp or paſte, and formed in moulds, much 
hike our's. 
Ihe advantages of the Chineſe printing conſiſt in this, 
that they are not obliged to take off the whole edition at 
once, but print their books as they need them; that the 
blocks are eaſily retouched, and made te ferve aſrefh, and 
that there needs no correElor of the preſs. 

Its diſadvantages are, that a large room will ſcarce hold 
all the blocks of a moderate volume; that the colour of 
the ink eaſily fades; and that the paper is apt to tear, and 
is ſubject to worms; whence it is, that ſo few ancient 
books are {cen in China. 
PRINT TNG, ro/ling-preſs, is employed in taking off prints 
or impreſſions from gopper-plates engraven or etched, 


It difters, as we have before obſerved, from letter-prini- 


ing, in that the marks and characters, whoſe impteſſions 
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are to be taken, in the former caſe, ate indenteq, & 
inwards z and in the latter are in relievo, or ſtand 4 Ig 
This art is ſaid to be as ancient as the year 1469 — 
owe its origin to * a Florentine poldſmith. 
who, caſting a piece of engraven plate in melted hy; . 
ſtone, found the exact print of the engraving left in 2 
cold brimſtone, marked with black licked out of 2 
ſtrokes by the liquid ſulphur. bow 
VU this, he attempted to do the ſame on lilver-plates 
with wet paper, by rolling it ſmoothly with ; 
this g F x g OS OR 
This novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a goldſmith of the 
ſame city, to attempt the ſame ; which he did with luc- 
ceſs, engraving ſeveral plates of Sandro Boticello's de. 
lign, and printing them off in this new way; in which 
be was followed by Andrew Mantegna, then at Rome 
This knowledge getting into Flanders, Martin of Ant. 
werp, a famous painter, graved abundance of plates ot 
his own invention, and ſent ſeveral prints into Italy 
marked thus, M. C. After him, Albert Durer appeared, 
and gave the world a vaſt number of prints both in wood 
and copper. About this time, one Hugo de Carpi, an 
Italian painter, found out a way, by means of ſever;] 
pieces of wood, to make prints reſemble deſigns of chiaro 


| feuro (ſee Curr TING in weed) 3 a method revived in our 


country ſome years ago with much ſucceſs by Kirkall, and 
ſince at Venice by Jackſon, though very imperſectly; 
and ſome years after, the invention of etching was diſcs. 
vered, which was ſoon after made uſe of by Parmeg. 
iano. 
Mr. Walpole obſerves, that it was not till Raphaet bad 
formed Marc Antonio, that engraving placed itſelf with 
dignity by the ſide of painting. See ExXGRavixc and 
ETCHING. 
When the art reached England does not certainly appear, 
Mr. Chambers, on the authority of Mr. Bagford (lee 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 310, p. 2397, or Abr. vol. v. part i. 
p- 20.) erroneouſly ſaid, that it was firſt brought from 
Antwerp by Speed, in the reign of James I. wheeas 
we had it in ſome degree almoſt as ſoon as printing ; the 
printers themſelves uſing ſmall plates for their devices and 
rebuſes. Caxton's Golden Legend, printed in 1483, has 
in the beginning a group of ſaints, and many other cuts 
diſpoſed —— the body of the work. The ſccond cdi- 
tion of his Game at Cheis, and Le Morte de Arthur, had 
allo cuts. Wynkyn de Worde, Caxton's ſucceſſor, pre- 
fixed to his title of the Statutes, in the ſeventh year of 
Henry VII. or 1491, a plate with the king's arme, creſts, 
&c. a copy of which is given in the Lite of Wyukyn, 
oY Mr. Ames, in his Typographical Antiquities, p. 79. 

he ſame printer exhibited ſeveral books adorned with 
cuts, ſome of which are particularly deſcribed by his 
biographer, p. 87, 88, 89, &c. 
The ſubſequent printers continued to ornament their 
books with wooden cuts. One conſiderable work, pub- 
liſhed by John Raſtell, called the Paſtyme of the People, 
and Raſtell's Chronicle, was diſtinguiſhed by prints of 
ſuch uncommon merit for that age, as to have been 
aſcribed to Holbein. 
1569, contained many heads, as of William the Con- 
queror, Henry VIII. queen Elizabeth, &c. and many 
more are recorded by Ames. But though portraits were 
uſed in books, Mr. Walpole obſerves, that he can find 
no trace of ſingle prints being wrought off in that age. 
"Thoſe which compoſed part of the collection of Henry 
VIII. were probably the productions of foreign artiſts. 
The firſt book that appeared with cuts from coppet- plates, 
or at leaſt che firſt chat Mr. Ames had obſerved, was the 
Birth of Mankind, otherwiſe called the Woman's Book, 
dedicated to queen Catharine, and publiſhed by Thomas 
Raynalde in 1540, with many ſmall copper cuts, with- 
out any name. See Ames, ubi ſupra, p. 35, 40, 60, and 
219. Walpole's Catalogue of Engravers, &c. 4t0- 
The fabric of the 10lling-preſs, and the compoſition of 
the ink uſed therein, with the manner of applying both 
in the taking off prints, are as follow : ; 
Strufure of the volling-preſs. This machine, like the 
common preſs, may be divided into two parts; the lech 
and carriage, analogous to thoſe in the other. 
The body conſiſts of two checks of different dimenſſons, 
ordinarily about four feet and a half high, a foot thick, 
and two and a half apart, joined at top and bottom by 
croſs pieces. The cheeks are placed perpendicularly on 
a wooden ſtand or ſoot, horizontally placed, and ſ{ullain- 
ing the whole preſs. / 
From the foot likewiſe riſe four other perpendicular pieces 
joined by other croſs or horizontal ones; which may be 
conſidered as the carriage of the preſs, as ſerving to ful, 
tain a ſmooth, even plank, Which is about ſour feet _ 
a half long, two fect and a half broad, and an inch an 
2 chick; upon which the engraven plate is te 

aced. 

to the cheeks go two wooden cylinders or rollers, * 


Grafton's Chronicle, printed in 
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Gix inches in diameter; borne up at eich end by the 
cheeks, whoſe ends, which are leſſened to about two 


inches diameter, and called trunnicus, turn in the cheeks 


between two pieces of wood, in form of half-moons, 
lined with poliſhed iron, to facilitate the motion, 


The ſpace in the half moons, left vacant by the trunnion, | 


is filied with paper, paſteboard, &c. that they may be 
raiſed and lowered at diſcretion ; fo as only to leave the 
ſpace between them neceſſary for the paſſage of the plank 
charged with the plate, papef, and blankets. 
Laſtly, to one of the trunnions of the upper roller is 
faſtened a croſs, conſiſting of two levers, or pieces of 
wood, traverſing each other. The arms of this croſs 
ſerve in lieu of the handle of the common preſs; giving 
a motion to the 1 4 roller, and that to the under one; 
by which means the plank is protruded, or paſſed be- 
tween them. 
Preparation of the ink. The ink, uſed in rolling - pre ſo 
rintingy is a compoſition of black and oil mixed and 
boiled together in a due proportion. 
The black is a factitious matter, made, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
of the coal of vine twigs, or, according to others, of the 
kernels of fruits, ſuch as peaches and apricots, well 
burnt, with wine lees. 
'This black is uſualiy brought hither ready prepared from 
Francfort on the Maine; whence our printers: call it 
Frankfort BLACK. 
This is Tofter and more free from grittineſs than the 
ivory, or other charcoal blacks, as they are uſually pre- 
pared among us. 
The oil wherewith they dilute this- black is nut-oil ; 
which is ſet on fire, boiled up differently, according to 
the different works it is to be uſed in; but never fo far 
as to communicate to the oil the adheſive gluey quality 
of the printer's varniſh, 
They uſually make three kinds, /in, thick, and frong ; 
only * in the degree of coction: the ſtrong is that 
uſed in the fineſt works, &c. 
Jo make the ink, they pulverize the black very carefully, 
and paſs it through a fine ſieve; then mix it up on a 
marble with the proper oil, by means of a mullet, after 
the ſame manner as the painters do their 6olours. 
Afcthed of PRIN TIN G from copper=plates. The ink being 
prepared, they take a little quantity of it on a rubber, 
made of linen-rags, ſtrongly bound about each other; 
and therewith ſmear the whole face of the plate, as it 
lies on a grate, over a charcoal-fire. 
The plate ſuſficiently inked, they firſt wipe it coarſely over 
with a foul rag, then with the palm of the left-hand, 
then with that of the right; and, to dry the hand, and 
forward the wiping, rub it from time to time on whiting. 
In wiping the plate perfectly clean, yet without taking the 
ink out of the engraving, conſiſts a great part of che ad- 
dreſs of the workman. The French printers uſe no 
whiting, as being detrimental to the colour of the ink ; 
nor do they lay the plate on the grate to warm, till after 
inking and wiping it. 
The plate, thus prepared, is laid on a thick paper, fitted 
upon the plank of the preſs; over the plate is laid the 
paper, firſt moiſtened, to receive the impreſſion; and 
wy the paper two or three folds of blanketting, or other 
uff. 
Thus diſpoſed, the arms of the croſs are pulled, and, by 
that means, the plate, with its furniture, paſſed through 
between the rollers; which, pinching very ſtrongly, yet 
equably, preſſes the moiſtened paper into the ſtrokes of 
the engraving, whence it licks out the ink. 
Some works require being paſſed twice through the preſs, 
others only once, according as the graving is more or leſs 
deep, or the greater or leſs degree of blackneſs the print 
is deſired to have. 
It mult be obſerved, that the ſtronger and thicker the ink 
is, the ſtronger muſt the rollers pinch the plate: this 
tempts many of the workmen to uſe a thinner oil, in or- 
der to ſave labour; which proves very prejudicial to the 
unpreſſion. 
The wetting of the paper ought to be done two or three 
days before printing it, to render it more ſupple and mel- 
low : as the prints are drawn off, they are hung up to 
dry on lines, &c. 
Laſtly, alter the number of prints deſired have been 
wrought off from the plate, they rub it over with oil of 
oives, to prevent its ruſting, and ſet it by againſt a new 
impreſſion. If the ſtrokes of the graving be perceived 
full of ink hardened therein in the courſe of the priut- 
ing, they boil it well in a ley before the oil be applied. 
PRINTING with wooden prints. See CUTTING in wood. 
KINTING in chiaro obſcure, is a methvd of producing a 
long etfe&t of relief, attended with a juſt and natural 
gradation of the lights and ſhades, grounded with brown, 
with white and black, by printing on paper. We have 
already obſerved, that the art of doing this in wood was 


of the weak oil. 


diſcovered in Italy by Hugo de Carpi. M. le Boſſe di- 
rects it to be pertormed in the following manner. Hay- 
ing provided two copper-plates of equal ze, and exactly 
fitted to each other, on one of them let the propoſed de- 
ſign be engraved, and let the prints be taken off from it 
with pri ink on ſheets o grey paper. 'The other 
plate muſt then be varniſhed, and the varniſhed fide be- 


ivg Jaid upon the mn printed by the firſt plate, they 
mult be paſſed under We roller; when the print will have 


made a counter-proof on the varniſh of the plate; after 


which the lights muſt be graved on the plate, and cor- 
roded very deeply by aqua fortis. The ſame thing may 
otherwiſe be done with the graver, and with greater eaſe 
by thoſe who can uſe it well. In order to properly pre- 
pare the oil, the beſt method is to uſe very white nut-oil 


drawn without fire, and to put it into two leaden veſſels, 


and ſet in the ſun till it becomes thick in the proportion 
Flake white muſt then be taken, which 
mult be ground, and waſhed over, till it be extremely 
tine; and then being dry, it muſt be ground with the 
weak oil, and the thick oil added to it. Then having 
taken an impreſſion with black printing ink, or any other 
colour, from the firſt plate, that is entitely engraved, on 
coarle grey paper, it muſt be left to dry for ten or twelve 
days; when theſe prints having been wet, another im- 
preſſion muſt be made upon them by the plate, on which 
the lights are engraven, charged with the white flake and 
oil in the uſual manner of printing; taking care that the 
correſpondent parts of the plate, and the impreſſion al- 
ready made, may be adapted exactly. By this means the 


printing in chiaro obſcuro is perfectly performed. See 


CLAIR cure. 


PRINTING with a variety of colours to imitate painting. See 


NIR ZZOrIiS ro. 


PRIOR, be/ore, ſomething that is nearer the beginning, 


than another with which it is compared, 


PR1OR is particularly uſed for a ſuperior of a convent of 


monks, or the ſecond perſon after the abbot. 
Priors are either cloaufiral or conventual. 


PRrioRs, conventual, are the ſame as abbots, all the differ- 


ence between them being in name ; both having the ſame 
rights, and both alike being governors of monaſteries. 
Conventual priers are of two kinds; viz. regular convens 
tual priors, who govern religious living in the commu- 
nity ; and ſecular or commendatory conventual pricrs. 
Conventual priors are obliged to take up the prieſthood 
within a year, or at moſt two, from the dates of their pro- 
viſion ; in default whereof, their benefices are declared 
vacant. 

Priors muſt be twenty-five years old before they can go- 
vern the convent ; and twenty, if the convent be go- 
verned by another. See CONVENTUAL. 


Pr1oR, clauſiral, is he who governs the religious of an ab- 


bey, or priory, in commendam ; ſo called, becaute he has 
ſuperiority in the cloiſter or monaſtery. 

His juriſdiction is wholly from the abbot, and ends with 
the abbot's death, unleſs he has been elected by the 
whole convent. 


Pr1oR, grand, is the ſuperior of a large abbey, where ſe- 


veral {uperiors are required; as in the abbeys of Cluney 
and Feſchamp. | 

In the monaſtery of St. Denys, there were anciently five 
priors; the firſt whereof was called the grang-prier. In 
moſt monaſteries, there is alſo a /ub-prior. There are 
allo grand- priors in the military orders; as in that of 
Malta, or St. John of Jeruſalem, &c. | 


PRIORS aliens were certain religious, born in France and 


Normandy, ſuperiors of religious houſes erected for their 
country-folks here in England. 

Theſe "pas V. deeming no good members for this land, 
ſuppreſſed ; and their livings were afterwards given by 
Henry VI. to other monaſteries and houſes of learning; 
but chiefly, as Stow obſerves, to the erecting of thoſe | 
two famous colleges, calledthe King's colleges of Cambridge 
and Eton. 


PRiok, arch. See AxcHA rler. : 
PRIORITES, in Bztany, a name given by the ancient 


Greeks to a plant which they recommended in medicine z 
but they do not clearly explain what it was, It is the 
ſame with the ceſtrum and pſuchrotrophon of the ſame 
writers; and they ſay it was called betonzca, ſerratula, or 
roſmarinus, by the Romans, 8 ; 
It is evident, from a ſtrict enquiry into their accounts, 
that the ſerratula was the plant they meant; for Pliny 
ſays, that the betonica was only a Cauliſh name for this 
plant, and the place of giowih, which is deſcribed to be 
wet ſhady places, evidently excludes what we call re- 
mary from any title to the name. , 
Apuleius has greatly perplexed the cauſe by ſaying, that 
the priorites, Or betony, has leaves like the docks; but 
he does not diſtinguith between the betonica and britan- 
nica, which laſt plant is the hydrolapathum, or great 
waters 


water-dock, and has leaves like the other docks and it 


is plain, that both Apuleius and Pliny borrow the ac- 
count of the dock-like leaves from this paſſage, and at- 


tribute, them to a plant the original author never meant 


them for. 

PRIORITY, prioritas, the relation of ſomething, conſi- 
dered as it is before, or prior to, another; 1, e. as it is 
nearer to the beginning, or the fiſt. : | 
The principal modes of priority gge five z viz. in reſpect 
of time; as when we ſay, that The Grecian empire was 
prior to the Roman; nature, as when we ſay, one is prior 
to two; order, dignity, and cauſality; which are all fummec 
up in the technical diſtich : ; 


7 natura, prius ordine, dic & hanore ; 


eto cauſam dicimus eſſe prius. 


PRIORIT Y, in Law, denotes an antiquity of tenure, in 
compariſon of another leſs ancient. 

PRIORITV, to hold by, is to hold of one lord more anci- 
ently than of another; in reſpect whereot the tenant is 
ſaid to hold in poſteriority. The lord of the preority ſhall 
have the cuſtody of the body. 

PrIoRITY of debts, in Law. See DEBT. 

PRIORY denotes a ſociety of religious, the ſuperior of 
which was denominated a PRIOR, or priorefs; and of 
theſe there were two ſorts z as where the prior was chief 
governor, as fully as any abbot in his abbey, and was 
choſen by the convent; ſuch were the cathedral rRIORS, 
and molt of the Auſtin order, and where the priory was 
a cell, ſubordinate to ſome great abbey; and the prior 
was placed and diſplaced at the will of the abbot. 'There 
were alſo pricrics ALIEN. 

PRISAGE, priſagium, that ſhare which belongs to the king, 
or admiral, out of ſuch merchandizes as are taken at (ca 
as lawful prize. See PRISE. 

PrrSAGE of wines, a cuſtom in certain ports, whereby the 
King challenges out of every veſſel laden with wine, con- 
taining twenty tons, or upwards, two tons of wine; the 
one before, the other behind the mall, at his 9wn price; 
which is twenty thillings per ton. 


The cuſtom varies a little in various places: at Boſton, | 


e. gr. every bark, laden with ten tons of wine, pays 
I 7 Us 
The term is now grown into diſuſe 3 and in lieu of priſage, 
the cuſtom, ſays Cowel, is popularly called BUTLER- 
AGE ; becauſe it is the king's chief butler that receives it. 
FIISCILLIANISTS, Pri/cillianiſte, ancient heretics, who 
aroſe in Spain, or rather were derived thither from 
Epypt, towards the end of the fourth century. 
The origin of this hereſy is not well known; but it ap- 
pears to have been brought into Spain by one Marcus of 
Memphis, who had for his diſciple the rhetor Helpidius, 
under whom Pr:/c:!{:zaz was educated. 
What their particular tenets were, is not eaſy to dil- 
cover; but they are charged by their adverſaries with in- 
dulging all kinds of ſecret filthineſs, and nocturnal mix- 
tutes, under a religious notion. Among their dogmata, 
this is ſaid to have been one: Jura, perjura, ſecretum 
predere nul. 
It appears, however, from authentic records, that the 
difference between their doctrine, and that of the Ma- 
NICHEANS, was not very conſiderable; for they denied 
the reality of Chriit's birth and incarnation z maintained, 
that the viſible univerſe was not the production of the 
Supreme Deity, but of ſome demon or malignant prin- 
ciple ; adopted the doctrine of zons, or emanations from 
the divine nature; conſidered human bodies as priſons 
formed by the author of all evil, to enflave celeſtial 
minds; condemned marriage, and diſbelieved the reſur- 
rection of the body. Their rule of life and manners 
was rigid and ſevere ; and the accounts which many have 
given of their laſciviouſneſs and intemperance deſerve 
not the leaſt credit, as they arc totally deſtitute of evi- 
dence and authority. That the Pr:/cillianijls were guilty 
of diſlimulation upon ſome occalions, and deceived their 
1dverfaries by cunning ſtratagems, is true; but that they 
Well it as a maximy that lying and perjury were lawful, 
i* 4 molt notorious falſhood, without even the leaſt ſha- 
low of probability, however commonly this odious doc- 
trine has been laid to their charge. 
Priſci/lian, their leader, was a man of great birth, for- 
tune, parts, and learning: he was condemned, with ſome 
biſnops his adherents, in a council at Saragoſſa, in the 
var 380, and in another at Bourdeaux, in 384; but he 
appealuy to the emperor Maximus, and had a hearing at 
"Freves z where, being convicted of broaching novelties, 
he was condemned to death, with ſeveral of his followers. | 
His doctrine, however, ſurvived him, and was propa- 
gated through the greatelt part of Spain and Gaul. Mo- 
iheim's Keel. Hill. vol. i. p. 384, &c. 8yo edit. 
RISE, or Pa1zE, in Navigaticn, a vellel taken at ſea from 
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PR1SF, in our Statutes, is uſed for things taken of the 


the encmuics of the ſtate, or from pirates, by a man of 


7 


| 


war, or a merchant- i 7, 

ew chant-veſſel having commiſſion from the 
Veſlels are looked on as lawful prize, if they fight ur 
any other ſtandard than that of the ſtate from ge 
have their commiſſion ; if they have no charter. a * 
voice, or bill of lading, aboard them; if they 228 
with effeQts belonging to the King's enemies, or with =_ 
traband goods, ont 
Ihbſe ot the king's ſubjects, recovered from the enem 
after having remained twenty-four hours in their h 
are alſo deemed law ful prize. 
Veſſels, that refuſe to ſtrike their ſails, after having he 
ſummoned thereto by the king's ſhips, may be 55 xtrng 
ed to do it; and, if they make refiltance, aud light «as 
are lawful prize. | ares 
The oflicers and ſcamen of the king's ſhips, and of other 
B:itiſh ſhips having letters of marque, ate intit'e1 to the 
ſole intereſt, and property of all {hips and goods by 3 
taken, and adjudged lawtul prizes by the court of ads 
ralty. | 

The prize is to be divided among the ofticers and ſeamen 
of the king's fhips, as be ſhall appoint by proclamation, 
Among privatcets, the diviſion is according to the epree- 
ment between the owners. 
The court of aumicaity is to finiſh the examination of 
the perfons to be examined to prove the lawfulnets of the 
prize, in five days after requelt for that purpoſe made 
The monifton is to be executed in three days. And * 
cafe no claim of the capture be duly entered, giving 
twenty days notice after the execution of the monies? 
or if there be a claim, and the claimant does not gire 
ſufficient ſecurity to pay double colts to the captors, if 
the przze be adjudged lawful, then the court is to pto- 
ceed to ſentence in ten days. 

In caſe of doubt, or of witneſſes being remote, the court 
may releaſe the prizc, on the claimant's giving good ſe. 
curity to the captors for the payment of the ſuil an. 
praiſed value, in cafe the prize be adjudged lawful. 
Judges and ofiicer-, on failure of their duty, in reſne& 
to the condemnation of prizes, forfeit pool. with full 
colls of ſuit; one moicty to the king, and the other to 
the informer, 

The judges and officers of the court of admiralty in the 
King's plantations or dominions abroad, ſhall not receive 
above 1c/. in caſe the prize be under a hundred tous bu- 
then; nor above 15/. if it be of greater burthen, 
Commilhoners of appeals in caulcs of prizes are to be 
appointed under the great ſeal; and appeals may Je made 
to them within fourteen days after ſentence, 
Agents for prizes are to be choſen by the captors. 
The treafurer of the navy is to pay to the oltcers and ſea- 
men on board ſhips of war, or privateers, in any aclion 
where any ſhip of war, or privatcer, ſhall have been 
taken from the enemy or deſtroyed, 51. for exery man on 
board ſuch prize or ſhip deſtroyed, at the begiuning of 
the engagement. 

The captures of flota ſhips, or galleons, or regiſter ſhips 
bound from Buenos Ayres, or Honduras, can be tried 
only in the high court of admiralty. | 

The ſtatute enacts feveral penalties and forſeitures for 
taking prizes by colluſion. Privateers forſeit the prizes 
half to the king, and half to the informer ; and the 
commander of a man of war forfeits ioc. to be di- 
vided between the king and the informer. 
Alſo, if any thips belonging to the Engliſh be taken by 
the enemy, and afterwards retaken by any of our men of 
war, or privateers, they are to be rettored to the owners, 
on paying an eighth part of the value, in lieu of ſalvage, 
after having been in the enemy's pofleſſion twenty-four 
hours ; and if above that time, paying a farther moiety, 
&c. 13 Geo. II. cap. 4. 30 Geo. II. cap. 18. 

The regulations with regard to prizes in the royal navy, 
are as follow: 1. When any ſhip or veſſel is taken from 
the enemy, the hatches are to be immediately ſpiked up, 
and her lading and furniture ſecured from embezzle- 
ment, till ſentence is paſſed upon her in ſome court of 
admiralty, empowered to take coghizance of cauſes of 
that nature. 2. The captain is to cauſe the oſliccts ot 
the prize to be examined; three or more of the company, 
who can give beſt evidence, to be brought to the faid 
court. of admiralty, together with the charter-particsy 
bills of lading, and other ſhip's papers, found on board. 
The 3d and 4th articles relate to finding any of the king 5 
ſubjects in the r 5. When a privater 1s taken, 
great Care is to be had to ſecure all the ſhip's papers, el- 
pecially the commiſſion ; but if there be no legal com. 
miſhon found on board, then all the priſoners ate to be 
carried before ſome magiſtrate, in order to their being 
examined and condemned as pirates. Sce articles 7) 8. 
and 9, for the government of the NAVY. TY 
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jects by the king's purveyors. 
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gpelman deſcribes priſes to be corn and other proviſions 
taken from the country-people, at lower rates than or- 
Jinary, for the maintenance of the King's houſhold, 
garriſons, &c. l 125 
Roger de Monte Alto, who married the ſiſter of Hugo de 
Albeney, claimed the following privileges; viz. his 
caſtle of Reſinge cum priſis 40 dierum, with priſes of 
forty days: which phraſe the ſame author underſtands of 
the liberty of taking proviſions for the ſupport of the gar- 
riſon of his caſtle, upon paying for them within forty 
days. See ſtat. 12. Car. II. cap. 34. 

PRISM, PRISMA, thus called from ien, ſomething 
ſawn, or cut off, in Geometry, an oblong ſolid or body, 
"contained under more than four planes, and whoſe baſes 
are equal, parallel, and alike ſituated. 
he priſm is generated by the motion of a reCtilinear 
figure, as ACB (Tab. IV. Geometry, fig. 72.) deſcend- 
ing always parallel to itſelf, along the right line A E. 

If the deſcribent be a triangle, the body is ſaid to be a 
triangular priſm; if ſquare, a quadrangular one, &c. 
From the geneſis of the priſm, it is evident it has two 
equal and oppoſite baſes; that it is terminated by as many 

arallelograms as the baſe conſiſts of ſides ; and that all 
the ſections of a priſm parallel to its baſe are equal. 
Every triangular pri/m may be divided into three equal 
pyramids. 

Pais u, to meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a. Find the 
area of the baſe, e. gr. ABC (ſee TrIanGrLE), and 
multiply it by 23 find the areas of the pres or paral- 
lelograms, that include or circumſcribe it; and add 
their ſum to the former product. The ſum is the whole 
ſurface of the priſm. | , 

Multiply then the baſe B A C by the altitude CD; the 
product is the ſolidity of the cube ABC DEF. Sec 
CENTROBARYC: 

All pri/ms are in a ratio compounded of their baſes and 
altitudes : if, then, their baſes be equal, they are to each 
other as their heights z and vice verſa. Similar priſms, 
c are in a triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides, as 
alſo of their altitudes. 

Prism, in Dioptrics, is a glaſs in form of 4 triangular 
priſm, much uſed in experiments about the nature of 
light and colours. 

The phenomena and uſe of the priſm ariſe from its ſepa- 
rating the rays of light in their paſſage through it. 

Ihe more general of theſe phenomena are enumerated 
and illuſtrated under the article CoLouk : for, to enu- 
merate all would be endleſs ; and even theſe are ſufficient 
to demonſtrate, that colours do not either conſiſt in the 
contorſion of the globules of light, as Deſcartes imagined; 
nor in the obliquity of the pulſes of the etherial matter, 
as Hook ſancied; nor in the conſtipation of light, and 
its greater or leſs concitation, as Dr. —— conjectured; 
but that they are original and unchangeable properties of 
light itſelf, | 

PRISMATIC antenne, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed to 
expreſs the horns or antennæ of a peculiar genus of but- 
terflies. See FEELERS. 

PRISMOID, pri/ſmoides, in Geometry, a ſolid figure bounded 
by ſeveral planes, whoſe baſes are right-angled parallelo- 
grams, parallel, and alike ſituated. 

PRISON, See GaoL. 

PafsON breaking, by the offender himſelf, when committed 

for any cauſe, was felony at the common law ; or even 
conſpiring to break it. Bur this ſeverity is mitigated by 
the ſtatute de frangentibus priſanam, 1 Edw. II. which 
enaQs that no perſon ſhall have judgment of life or mem- 
ber, for breaking priſon, unleſs committed for ſome ca- 
pital offence. So that to break pri/en, when lawfully 
committed for any treaſon or felony, remains ſtill felony 
a3 at the common law; and to break priſon, when law- 
aully confined upon any other inferior charge, is {till 2 
ni([hable as a high miſdemeanor by fine and impriſon- 
ment. For the ſtatute which ordains that ſuch offence 
ſhall be no longer capital, never meant to exempt it en- 
tirely from every degree of puniſhment. Blackit. Com. 
vol. iv. p. 130. See ESCAPE. . 
Breaking of priſon, by the law of Scotland, is a puniſh- 
ably offence z but there are no particular laws againſt it 
in that country, fo they are guided by the Roman law 
in ſuch cafes. But though this law ſeems to make the 
puniſhment of this crime capital, yet this is thought too 
great ſeverity in Scotland, where an 2 punithment, 
greater or Jeſs, according to the circumſtances of the 
eſcape; and the violence with which it was accomplithed, 
is thought ſuſhcient and adequate. 


PRISONER, in Law, one that is reſtrained of his liberty | 
upon any action civil or criminal, or upon command- | 


meut. 

A man, again, may be 7 ifoner, either upon matter of 
ſact, or of record. 

RISONER, up91 matter of record, is he, who being preſent 


in court, js, by the court, committed to priſon. 
Vol, [11, NY 284. 
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PRISONER, zhen matter of fat, is he, who is committed 
upon an arreſt, be it by the 

PRISONERS of war, See Cap1rULATION: 

PRIST—Ungres PrxisT, Sec Uncorr. 

PRISTIS, in 1chthyolovy. See 84 W-. 5 

PRIVATE average, charters, nuſauce, and ſpirit. See the 
ſubſtantives. 

PRIVATEERS, are veſſels of war, armed and equipped 
by particular merchants, &c. and ſurniſhed with a mili- 
tary commander by the admiralty, or the officers who 
ſuperintend the marine department of a country, to cruiſe 
againſt the enemy, and take, ſink, or burn their ſhipping, 
or otherwiſe annoy them as opportunity offers. 

Theſe veſſels are generally governed on the ſame plan 
with his majeſty's ſhips, though often guilty of ſhameful 
depredations. 

Perſons concerned in privatrers adminiſter at their own 
coſts a part of a war, by providing ſkips of force, and 
all other military ſtores; and they lite inſtcad of pay, 
leave to keep what they can take from the enemy, allow- 
ing the admiral his ſhare, &c. | | 
Privateers may not attempt any thing againſt the laws of 
nations z as to aſſault an enemy in a port or haven under 
the protection of any prince or republic, whether he be 
triend, ally, or neuter, for the peace of ſuch places mult 
be inviolably kept; and thercfore, by a treaty made by 
king William and the ſtates of Holland, before a com- 
miſſion ſhall be granted to any privateer, the commander 
is to give ſccurity if the ſhip be not above one hundred 
and fifty tons, in 15007. and if the ſhip exceeds that 
burthen in 3000/. that they will make fatisfaction for 
all damages which they ſhall commit in their courſes at 
ſea, contrary to the treaties with that ſtate z upon pain 
of forfeiting their commiſſions, and the ſhip is made 
liable. Lex Mercat. or Merch Compan. 177. 

By ſtatute, ſhips taken by private men of war, were to 
be divided into five parts, ſour parts whereof to go to 
the perſons intereſted in the privetcer, and the bfth to 
his majeſty, and as a farther encouragement, prevatecrs, 
&c. deſtroying any French man of war, or privatcer, 
ſhall receive ſor every piece of ordnance in a ſhip ſo 
taken, 10/. reward, &c. 4 & 5 Will. & M. 


may grant commiſſions to commanders of privateers, for 
taking ſhips, &c. which being adjudged prize, and the 
tenth part paid to the admiral &c. wholly belong to 
the owners and captors. Sce PRISE. 

PRIVATION, privatio, the abſence, want, or deſect of 
ſomething needed, or neceſſary. | 
In logic, privation, as applicd to modes of being, and 
me to NEGATION, denotes the abſence of what na- 
turally belongs to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which 
ought to be preſent with it, It was called in the ſchools 
ab/entia habitus debili. 

In the canon-law, prization is uſed for an interdiction, or 
ſuſpenſion. 

Myſtig divines uſe tlie phraſe, privation of God, for thoſe 
ae which the ſoul experiences, to whom God does 
not make himſelf felt. 

The church of Rome teaches, that children, dying with- 
out baptiſm, go into a limbus, where they undergo a 
privation of the ſight of God. 

PRIVAT Ion, in Phy/tes, is a negative principle, which, with 
matter and form, the Peripatetics ſuppoſe confpires to 
conſtitute natural bodies. 

PRIVATIVE, in Grammar, a particle, which, prefixed 
to a word, changes it into a contrary ſenſe. 

* Thus, among the Greeks, the à is ufed as a privatve : 
as in abeog, atheiſt, acepbalus, & c. The Latins have 
their privative in: AS ncorrigtb tilts, indeclinabilis, &c. The 
Engliſh, French, &c. on occaſion, borrow both the Latin 
and Greek privatives. 

PRIVATIVE modes. Sce MonE. 

PRIVATIVE quantity, in Algebra, denotes 2 quantity leſs 
than nothing; called alſo a negative QUANTITY ; in op- 

olition to athrmative or poſitive quantities. 
Privative quantities are denoted by the character of ſub- 
traction —prefixed to them. 

PRIVET, /igu/trum, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mo- 

nogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath 

a {mall tubular empalement, cut at the top into four ob- 

tuſe ſegments z it hath one funnel-ſhaped petal, cut into 

four oval ſegments at the top which ſpread open; it hath 
two ſtamina which ſtand oppoſite, and a roundiſh germen, 
terminated by erect ſummits, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe bifid ſtigma ; the germen aſter- 
wards turns to a ſmooth round berry with one cell, in- 
cloling two oblong ſeeds, flat on one ſide, but convex on 


che other. Miller reckonstwo and Linnzus one ſpecics, 
making the ever-green privet, a ſpecies of rhamnus. 
"Theſe plants are eafily propagated by laying down their 
tender ſhoots in autumn, which in one vear's time will 
| be rooted enough to tranſplant ; than they may be re- 
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ſheriff, conſtable, or other. 


But by a later ſtatute, the commiſſioners of the admiralty 
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moved to the places where they are deſigned fo remain, | 


or planted in a nurſery for two years, where they FT, 
be trained for the purpoſes deſigned. Tb 
They may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which if 
planted in the autumn on a ſhady border and in a loamy 
ſoil, will take root very freely, and = be afterwards 
treated in the ſame way as the layers. But the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt plants are thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds ; 
indeed, this is a much more tedious method than the 
other, ſo is ſeldom practiſed, for the ſeeds generally lie a 
year in the ground before they vegetate; therefore, who- 
ever would propagate the plants in this method, ſhould 
gather the berries and put them in a pot, with ſand be- 
tween them, and bury the pots in the ground, as 1s 

ractiſed ſor holly berries and haws; and after they have 
ain a year in the ground, take them up and ſow them in 
a border expoſed to the eaſt, where the ere will come 
up the following ſpring. Theſe will make great progreſs 
ns they have gotten ſome ſtrength, and will grow up- 
right, without fending out ſuckers like the others. 
Formerly theſe plants were greatly in uſe for hedges, but 
ſince ſo many other plants of greater beauty have been 
introduced, they have been almoſt rejected. Miller. 
The leaves and flowers of privet are cooling, drying, and 
aſtringent, and conſequently good in ulcers and inflam- 
mations of the throat and mouth, bleeding of rhe gums, 
and relaxation of the uvula. 

PrIveT, mock, phil:yrea, in Botany, a genus of the diandria 
monegynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has 
a ſmall permanent empalement cut into five parts at the 
brim; it hath one petal with a very ſhort tube, cut into 
five parts which turn backward, and two ſhort ſtamina, 
ſtanding oppoſite, terminated by ſingle ſummits ; it has 
a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
by a thick ſtigma z the germen afterwards turns to a glo- 
bular berry with one cell, incloſing a roundiſh ſeed. 
Linnzus enumerates three, and Miller ſeven ſpecies, 
which grow naturally in the ſouth of France, Spain, and 
Italy, but are hardy enough to thrive in the open air in 
England, and are never injured except the winters are 
very ſevere, which ſometimes cauſes their leaves to fall, 
and kills a few of the weaker branches. Theſe, however, 
are repaired by new ſhoots the following ſummer ; ſo that 
there are but few of the ever-green trees which are hardier 
than theſe, or that deſerve more to be cultivated for plea- 
ſure. 

Theſe plants are propagated either from ſeeds or layers; 
but the latter being the moſt expeditious method in Eng- 
land, is chiefly preferred. 'The leaves are drying and 
aſtringent, and much commended for ulcers in the mouth. 

PriveT-fly, in Natura! Hiſtery the name of a ſpecies of 
fly very common on the ſhrub from whence it has its 
name. It is called the erinopterus, and is remarkable for 
having its wings deeply divided into ſegments, ſo that 
they ſeem compoſed of feathers like bird's wings. The 
creature, as it fits looks, like a ſmall feather. 

PRIVIES of a camp. Sec Came. 

PRIVILEGE, privilegium, formed from the Lat privata 
lex, in the general, any kind of right, prerogative, or 
advantage, attached to a certain perſon, condition, or em- 
ployment, excluſive of others. 

PRIVILEGE, in Lato, is a particular right granted to a ſin- 
gle perſon, place, community, or the like, whereby they 
are exempted from the rigour of the common laws. 
Privilege is either perſonal or real. 

PRIVILEGE, per/onal, is that which is granted to any per- 

ſon, cither againſt or beyond the courſe of the common 
law. 
Such, e. gr. is that of a member of parliament; who 
may not be arreſted, nor any of his ſervants, during the 
ſitting of parliament, nor for a certain time before and 
after. 

PRIVILI GE, real, is a franchiſe granted to a place. 

Such is that granted to our univerſities, by which none 
who are e thereoſ may be called to Weſtminſter- 
hall upon any contract made within their own precincts. 
So alto, a perſon belonging to the court of chancery 
cannot be ſued in any other court, certain caſes except- 
ed; and if he be, he may remove it by writ of privilege. 
It is an ancient privilege for men to be exempted from 
arreſts within the verge of the court, i c. in or near the 
palace where the king is reſident : becauſe, in ſuch caſes, 
quarrels frequently happen; and the peace ought to be 
strictly kept there. 

In the laws of Henry I. it is expreſſed, that peace ought 
to be maintained religiouſly and reverently within four 
miles of the king's doors towards the four quarters ; and 
ſorty-nine acres, nine fect, nine palms, and nine barley- 
corns, around. h ; 

PrIviLEGE, attachment of. Sce ATTACHMENT. 

PRIVILEGE, in Commerce, is a permiſſion from a prince or 

' magiſtrate, to make and ſella certain merchandize, or to 
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PRIUS. Ny Plus, in 
PRIVY, in Law, a perſon who is partaker, or has an inte- 
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engage in a certain commerce, ei 
or concurrent with them. "_ excluſively of others, 
e firſt i 1 an excliſvr privilege; 
venere cal ” an excluſruc pi lege; the latter, imply, 
:xclufive privileges are to be granted rar 
the hindrance they are of to Lan z yet he eh wake 
very juſt and reaſonable, by way of reward ſor 2 
tion of uſeful machines, manufactures, &c. 1 
Excluſive privileges for foreign commerce are uſuall 
ed on the following conditions : that the commod; . Up 
brought from remote parts, where there is no ins W be 
out running great riſques that the privileze E . 0 * 
a limited time; that the perſons privileged be not ally 0 
to monopolize, i. e. to raiſe and lower their com ty 
ties at pleaſure z but that the ſale and price be — 
proportionable to the expence, intereſts, &c. N 
the privileges aſſiſt the ſtate, on occaſion, with ** 
their gains. Saab ee 


PRIVILEGE for the impreſſion of books is properly excluſive . 


being a permiſſion which an author, or bookſeller obtai 
under a prince's ſeal, to have alone the impreſiwn of * 
book, with a prohibition of all others to print, fel] . 
diſtribute the ſame, within a certain term of years, uſually 
fourteen, under the clauſes and penalties expreſſed therein 
"Theſe privileges were unknown till the beginning of the 
fixteenth century, when they were introduced in France 
The oldeſt is ſaid to bear date in the year 1507, and tg 
have been occaſioned by ſome printers counterfeiting the 
works of others as ſoon as they appeared. e 
But people were yet at liberty to take or let them alone 
at pleaſure, till the intereſts of, religion, and the ſtate 
occaſioned the reſtraining of this liberty. : 
In 1563, Charles IX. publiſhed a celebrated ordonnance 
forbidding any perſon, on pain of confiſcation of bod; 
and goods, to print any letter, ſpeech, &c. without per. 
miſſion. 
The like has been fince done in England; though, at pre- 
ſent, privileges are not only not required, but by the late 
act, for ſecuring the properties of books, ſecm needleſs, 
PrIvILEGES of the clergy. Sce Ci. ERG. 


PRIVILEGE of tbe tabourct. See TaBOURET. 
PRIVILEGED debt. See DEBT. | 


PRIVITY, an intimate freedom, or private familiarity be. 
tween two perſons. 
The lawyers ſay, if there be lord and tenant, and the te- 
nant hold of the lord by certain ſervices; there is a pri- 
dity between them in Oy 3a of the tenure. 
u. See Nis. 


reſt, in any action or thing. 
In this ſenſe they ſay, privies in blood : every heir in tail 
is privy to recover the land intailed. 
In old law-books, merchants privy axe oppoſed to mer- 
chants ſtrangers. 
Coke mentions four kinds of priviecs. Prices in blood, as 
the heir to his father; privies in repreſentation, as execu- 
tors and adminiſtrators to the deceaſed ; is in ſlate, 
as he in reverſion, and he in remainder; donor and do- 
nee; leſſor and leſſec: laſtly, privy in tenurc, as the lord 
by eſcheat; i. e. when land eſchcats to the lord for want 
of hcirs 

Privy council, called by way of eminence, the council, 
a council of ſtate, held by the king with his counſ-llors, 
to concert matters for the public ſervice, and for the lo- 
nour ad Tafety of the realm. 
The king's will is the ſole conſtituent of a pricz;-counſel- 
lor; and this alſo regulates their number, which in au- 
cient time was about twelve. Afterwards it increaſed to 
ſo large a number, that it was found inconvenient for 
ſecrecy and diſpatch ; and therefore, king Charles II. in 
1679, limited it to thirty; whereof fifreen were to be 
the principal officers of ſtate, and thoſe to be couuſel- 
lors, virtute offictt 5 and the other fiſteen were compoſed 
of ten lords and five commoners of the king's chooling- 
But ſince that time the number has been much augment- 
ed, and now continues indefinite. At the ſame time alio, 
the ancient office of /ord PRESIDENT of the council 
was revived, in the perſon of Anthony, carl of Shafteſbury. 
Privy-counſellors are made by the king's nomination, 
without either patent or grant; and, on taking the ne- 
ceſſary oaths, they become immediately priz;y-counſe!lors 
during the life of the king that chooſes then, but ſubjcct 
to removal at his diſcretion. 
As to the qualifications of members to ſit at this board, 
any natural born ſubject of England is capable of being 
a member of the privy-council z taking tlie proper oaths 
for ſecurity of the government, and the teſt for lecurty 
of the church. By the a of ſettlement, 12 and 13 W. 
III. cap. 2. it is enacted, that no perſon born out of the 
dominions of the crown of England, unlcts born of Eng- 
liſh parents, even though naturalized by. parhament 
{hall be capable of being of the privy-councit: The 
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ty of a privy-counſellor appears from the oath of 
25 conſiſts of ſeven, articles. 1. To adviſe 
the king according to the beſt of his cunning and diſ- 
cretion. 2. To adviſe for the king's honour and good 
of the public, without partiality, through affection, love, 
meed, doubt, or dread. 3. To keep the king's counſel 
ſecret- 4. To avoid corruption. 5. To help and 
ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall be there reſolved. 
6. To withſtand all perſons who would attempt the con- 
trary- And, laſtly, in general, 7. To obſerve keep, and 
do all that a good and true counſellor ought to do to his 
ſovereign lord. 
The privy-corncil is, or ought to be, the primum mobile 
of the ſtate, and that which gives the motion and direc- 
tion to all the inferior parts. It is likewiſe a court of 
juſtice of great antiquity z the primitive and ordinary 
way of government in England being by the king and 

rivy-ccuncil. 

t has been frequently uſed by all our kings for determin- 
ing controverſies of great importance: the ordinary 
judges have ſometimes declined giving judgment till they 
hed conſulted the king and privy- council; and the parlia- 
ment have frequently referred matters of high moment 
to the ſame, as being by long experience better able to 
judge of, and, by their ſecrecy and expedition, to tran- 
ha ſome ſtate affairs, than the lords and commons. 

At preſent, the prit y- council takes cognizance of few or 
no matters except ſuch as may not be well determined by 
the known laws, and ordinary courts ; ſuch as matters of 
complaint and ſudden emergencies : their conſtant buſi- 
neſs being to conſult for the public good in affairs of ſtate, 

This power of the privy council is to enquire into all 
offences againſt the government, and to commit the 
offenders to fafe cuſtody, in order to take their trial in 
ſome of the courts of law. But their juriſdiction herein 
is only to enquire, and not to puniſh; and the perſons 
committed by them are entitled to their habeas corpus by 
ſtatute 16 Car. I. cap. 10. as much as if committed by an 
ordinary juſtice of the peace. 

In plantation or admiralty cauſes, which ariſe our of the 
juriſdiction of this kingdom, and in matters of lunacy 
and idiocy, the priczy-council has cognizance, even in 
queſtions of extenſive property, being the court of appeal 
in ſuch cauſes ; or, rather, the appeal lies to the king's 
majeſty himſelf in council. 

From all the dominions of the crown, excepting Great 
Britain and Ireland, an appellate juriſdiction (in the laſt 
reſort) is veſted in this tribunal ; which uſually exerciſes 
its judicial authority in a committee of the whole privy- 
council, who hear the allegations and proofs, and make 
their report to his majeſty in council, by whom the 
judgment is ſinally given. 

Anciently, to ſtrike in the houſe of a privy-counſellor, 
or elſewhere in his preſence, was grievouſly punithed : 
by 3 Hen. VII. cap. 14. if any of the king's ſervants of 
his houſhold, conſpire or imagine to take away the liſe of 
a privy-counſellor, it is felony, though nothing thall be 
done upon it; and by g Ann. cap. 16. it is enacted, that 
any perſons who ſhall unlawfully attempt to kill, or ſhall 
unlawfully aſſault, and ſtrike or wound any privy-coun- 
fellor in the execution of his oflice, ſhall be felons, and 
ſuffer death as ſuch. 

With advice of this council, the king ifſues proclama- 
22 that bind the ſubject, provided they be not contrary 
to law. 

lu debates, the loweſt delivers his opinion ſirſt, the king 
| laſt; and thereby determines the matter. 

A council is never held without the preſence of a ſecre- 
tary of ſtate. 
The diſſolution of the privy-counci/ depends upon the 
king's pleaſure ; and he may, whenever he thinks proper, 
diſcharge any particular member, or the whole of it, and 
appoint — Gay By the common law alſo it was diſſolved 
iþſo fatto by the King's demiſe, as deriving all its aurho- 
rity from him. But now, to prevent the inconveniences 
of having no council in being at the acceſſion of a new 
prince, it is enacted, by 6 Ann. cap. 7. that the privy- 
council ſhall continue for fix months after the demiſe of 
the crown, unleſs ſooner determined by the ſucceſſor. 
Blackit. Com. book i. p. 229, &c. 
The officers of the privy- council are four clerks of the 
council in ordinary, three clerks extraordinary, a keeper 
of the records, and two keepers of the council-chamber. 
ord prefident of the PRIVY council, See PRESIDENT. 
Fay x feal, a ſeal which the king uſes, previouſly to ſuch 
grants, &c. as are afterwards to paſs the grear ſeal. 
Yet the privy ſeal is ſometimes uſed in matters of lels 
1 conſequence, which do not require the great SEAL. 
„ Privy ſeal, Sec KEEPER of tho Privy Seal, and 
0 Lob P rivy Seal. 
'lerks of the Privy ſeal. See CLERK. 
yy chamber, See CHAMBER» 


PRIZE. See Parrse. 


PRIZING, in Sea Language, denotes the application of a 

lever to move any weighty body, as a caſk, anchor, can- 

non, &c, 

PRO, a prepoſition, ſignifying for, or in reſpect of a thing, / 

as pro conſilios, & e. And in law, pro in the grant of an 

annuity, pro concilio, ſhewing the cauſe of the grant, 

amounts to a condition. But in a feoffment, or lcate for 

life, &c. it is the conſideration, and doth not amount to 

a condition; and the reaſon of the difference is, becauſe 

the ſtate of the land by the feoffment is executed, and 

the grant of the annuity is executory. * 

PRo confeſſo. See PRo-CONFESS0. 

PRO rags 2% See PRO-1NDIVISO. 

PROA, Hing, in Navigation, a name given to a veſſel 

uſed in the South Seas, on account of the ſwiftneſs 
with which it ſails, being with a briſk trade-wind, 
near twenty miles an hour. As to the conſtruction 
of the proa, her head and ſtern are exactly alike, but 
her two fides are very different : the fide, intended 
to be always the lee-fide, being flat; and the wind- 
ward- ſide made rounding, in the manner of other veſſels | 
and, to prevent her over-ſetting, which from her 
ſmall breadth, and the ſtraight run of her lee-ward fide, 
would, without this precaution, infallibly happen, there 
is a frame laid out to her from wind-ward, to the end of 
which is faſtened a log, faſhioned into the ſhape of a tmal!l 
boat, and made hollow. The weight of the frame is 
intended to balance the proa, and the ſmall boat, is by its 
buoyancy (as it is always in the water), to prevent her 
overſetting to windward ; andthis frame is uſually called 
an out-rigger. The body of the proa is made of two 
pieces joined endways, and ſowed together with bark, i 
for there is no iron uſed abour her ; ſhe is about two 
inches thick at the bottom, which, at the gun-wale, is 
reduced to leſs than one. The ſail is made of matting, 
and the maſt, yard, boom, and outriggers are al! made 
of bamboo. See the deſcription and drawing of a prea 
in Anſon's voyage, quarto, p. 341. 
The proa generally carries fix or ſeven Indians; two of 
whom are placed in the head and ſtern, who ſteer the 
veſſel alternately with a paddle, according to the tack ſhe 
goes on; the perſon in the ſtern being the ſteerſman : the 
other Indians are employed either in bailing out the wa- 
ter, which ſhe accidentally ſhips, or in ſetting and trim- 
ming the ſail. | 

PROBABILISTS, a ſect, or diviſion, among the Romaniſts, 
who adhere to the doctrine of PROBABLE opintons ; hold- 
ing, that a man is not always obliged to take the more 
probable ſide, but may take the leſs probable, if it be 
but barely probable. 

The Jeſuits and Moliniſts are ſtrenuous Probabili//s. See 
Jesuit, &c. 

'Thoſe who oppoſe this doctrine, and aſſert, that we are 
obliged, on pain of ſinning, always to take the more 
probable ſide, are called Probabilior:/?s. 

The Janſeniſts, and particularly the Portroyaliſts, are 
Probabilioriſts. 

PROBABILITY of an cvent, in the Dofrine of Chances, 
is greater or leſs according to the number of chances by 
which it may happen compared with the whole number 
of chances by which it may either happen or fail. Where- 
fore, if we conſtitute a fraction, whereof the numera- 
tor be the* number of chances whereby an event may 
happen, . and the denominator the number of all the 
chances whereby it may either happen or fail, that 
fraction will be a proper deſignation of the probability of 
happening. Thus if an event has three chances to hap- 
pen, and two to fail, the fraction + will fitly repreſent 
the probability of its happening, and may be taken to be 
the meaſure of it. The ſame thing may be ſaid of the 
probability of failing, which will likewiſe be meaſured 
by a fraction, whoſe numerator is the nuraber of chances, 
whereby it may fail, and the denominator the whole num- 
ber of chances both for its happening and. failing; thus 
the probavility of the failing of that event which has two 
chances to fail and three to happen, will be meaſured by 
the fraction 3. If the fractions which repreſent the pro- 
babilities of happening and failing be added together, 
their ſum wih always be equal to unity, ſince the ſum of 
their numerators will be equal to their common denomi- 
nator : and ſince it is a certainty that an event will either 
happen or fail, it follows, that certainty, which may be 
conceived under the notion of an inſinitely great degree 
of probability, is fitly repreſented by unity. De Moivre's 
Dock. of Chances, p. 1, &c. See EXPECTATION, and 
GAMING. 

PROBABILITY of life. Sec EXPECTATION of /ife, and 

L1F E-annuitics. | 

PROBABILITY, in Reaſoning, veri/imilitude 3 or an appear» 

ance of truth. 

To define it philoſophically, prebadility is the nmr 
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of the agreement or diſagreement of two things by the 
intervention of proofs, whoſe connexion is not conſtant 
and immutable, or is not perceived to be ſo; but is, or ap- 
pears, for the molt part, to be ſo; ſo as to ſuffice to in- 
duce the mind to judge the propoſition to be true or falſe, 
rather than the contrary. ; 
'That propoſition, then, is probable, for which there are 
arguments and proofs to make it paſs, or be received for 
true. | 
The entertainment the mind gives to this ſort of propo- 
tions, is called belief, afſent, or opinion. 
Probability, then, being to ſupply the defect of our know- 
ledge, is always converſant about propoſitions whereof we 
have no certainty, but only ſome inducements to receive 
them for true: and this probability relates either to matter 
of fact, which, falling under obſervation, and capable of 
Human teſtimony, or to things which, being beyond the 
diſcovery of our ſenſes, are not capable of any ſuch teſti- 
mony z called matters of ſpeculation. | 
According to Ariſtotle, a propoſition is probable, if it ſeem 
truc to all or moſt people, and thoſe the wiſer and more 
reputable ſort : but by ſeem he means, what, after a cloſe 
inquiry, ſhall ſeem to be true. 
Of probability there are various degrees, from the confines 
of certainty and demonſtration, down through improba- 
bility and unlikeneſs, to the confines of impoſſibility; 
and alſo degrees of affent from certain knowledge, and 
what is next to it, full aſſurance and confidence, quite 
down to conjecture, doubt, diſtruſt, and diſbelief. 
The grounds of probability are, in ſhort, theſe two fol- 
lowing : viz. the conformity of any thing with our own 
articular knowledge, experience, or obſervation, called 
internal probability; and the teſtimony of others, vouch- 
ing their obſervation, or experience, called external pro- 
babiltty. 
In the doctrine of prebability, one important obſervation 
may be made, viz. that if one premiſs only of an * 
ment be probable, the concluſion is neceſſarily probable; 
but if two or more premiſes be probable the concluſion 
will not be neceffarily probable. Thus for inſtance, ſup- 
poſing the probability of each premils expreſſed by 7+, the 
probability of the concluſion will be but +2, which ſhews 
it to be improbable. For we may call any thing improba- 
ble, if the meaſure of the chance for its happening is leſs 
than Z. If there had been three premiſes, and the pro- 
bability of each equal to 4%, the probability of the con- 
cluſion would be 4-743, which is conſiderably improbable. 
Again ſuppoſing the probability of the truth of each pre- 
muſs to be 2 to 1 or-expreſſed by 4, the prebability of the 
concluſion in the cafe of the two premiſes would be 3. 
Where three premites are aſſumed to infer a concluſion, 
this would be 7; and in caſe of four premiſes, the pre- 
bability of the concluſion would be but 45, which is lefs 
than 4, ſo that one might with advantage lay 4 to 1 
againſt the truth of a concluſion founded on four proba- 
bic premiſes, for the truth of which ſeparately taken 2 
to 1 might be laid. It is to be obſerved in all theſe caſes, 
that the premiſes are ſuppoſed independent, that is, not 
neceſſarily connected with each other. Hence it is eaſy 
to account, how it happens, that the moſt plauſible poli- 
tical and phyſical reaſonings lead ſo often to concluſions 
falſe in fact. 
Mr. de Moivre has ſolved two problems, tending to efta- 
bliſh the degree of aſſent that ought to be given to expe- 
rience. He determines from his ſolutions, that if after 
taking a great number of experiments, it thould have been 
obſerved, that the r or failings of an event have 
been very near in a ratio of equality, it may ſafely be 
concluded, that the probabilities of its happening or fail- 
ing, at any oue time aſſigned, are very near equal. 


And if after taking a great number of experiments, it 


ſhould be perceived, that the happenings aud failings have 


been nearly in a certain proportion, ſuch as 2 to 1, it may. 


{afely be concluded, that the probab:lities of happening or 


failing at any one time aſſigned, will be very near in that 


proportion; and that the greater the number of experi- 
ments has been, ſo much the nearer the truth will the con- 
jectures be, that are derived from them. 

Chance very little diſturbs the events which, in the natu- 
ral inſtitution, were deſigned to happen _ according to 
{ome determined law. For if in order to help our concep- 
tion, we image a round picce of metal, with two po- 
liſhed oppoſite faces, differing in nothing but their colour, 
whereot one may be ſuppoſed to be white and the other 
black, it 1s plain that this piece may with equal facilit 
exhibit a white or black face; and we may even fuppoſe 
that it was framed with that particular view of ſhewing 
ſometimes the one face, ſometimes the other ; and that 
conſequently, if it be toſſed up, chance will decide the 
appearance. But although chance may produce an ine— 
quality of appearance, and that a greater inequality, ac- 


cording to the length of time in which it may exert itſelf, 
| 
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ſtill the appearance, either one way or the a: 
perpetually tend to a proportion of equality, This vil 
like manner, applicable to a ratio of inequality; * = 
in all cafes it will be found, that although chanc * 
duces irregularities, ſtill the odds will be infinite! fk 
that in proceſs of time thoſe irregularities will 2 
proportion to the recurrency of that order which nat ne 
reſults from original deſign. See De Moivre's Doc 
5 of Chance, p. 3 5 243. ; See Moral CR TITUp rr 
ROBABILITY, in Poetry, denotes the appear ; 

in the fable or action of a poem. anne 
There are four kinds of actions: for a thing m . 
only true or only probable ; or true and — tn "5 
ſame time; or neither the one, nor the other, 0 
Theſe four kinds of actions are ſhared betwee 
hiſtory takes the firſt, ſtill keeping to truth 
r to probability. 

pic and dramatic poetry have the ſecond, and ſtill pref, 
probability, though falſe, to an improbab:lity, though me 
Thus the death of Dido, who killed herſelf on her * 
deſerted by Æneas, though falſe in itſelf, is a fitter ſu 
ject for a poem, than the action of Sampſon, or the Maid 
of Orleans. 


naturally 


n four arts: 
» Without re- 


Moral 3 takes the third; and the fabuliſts, 23 


AFſop, &c. the fourth. 
Boſſu adds, that the epopœia, it its nature and effenc 
uſes truth and probability like morality; yet, in its 2 
tainty and expreſſions, takes a liberty like that of AEſop; 
inſtances of each we have in the Aneid. 
Poetical probability may be ſo either in reſpect of the rule 
of theology, of morality, nature, reaſon, experience, 
opinion. 
As to theology, there is ſcarce any thing but is probable 
in reſpect hereof; becauſe nothing is impoſſible to Gel. 
This is an expedient the poets have frequent recourſe to 
in order to bring things feigned contrary to the order cf 
nature, within the bounds of probability. See this con- 
dered under the article MacHiNE. | 
As to morality, we have obſerved, it requires both truth 
and veriſimilitude : an ancient por was condemned on the 
theatre for a flip herein; viz. for making a perſon, when 
he repreſented as an honeſt man, ſay, that though hi; 
tongue ſwore, his mind did not. 
Seneca accuſes Virgil of an offence againſt natural pro). 
Lility in faying, that the winds were pent up in cares; 
for, ſays that philoſopher, wind being only air in motion, 
to ſuppoſe it at reſt, is to deſtroy its nature. To which 
Voſſius anſwers, that the poet only ſpeaks of the natural 
origin of winds ;z which are produced in mountains by 
vapours, &c. pent there; juſt as we ſhould ſay, tlie winds 
are incloſed in an pile. 
Virgil, likewiſe, committed an offence againſt nature! 
probability, by making A neas find deer in Africa; be- 
cauſe that country produces none. 
Indeed theſe faults are excuſable, becauſe, as Ariſtotle 
fincly obſerves, they are not faults in the poet's art, but 
they ariſe from his ignorance of ſomething taught in the 
other arts. 
However, care muſt be taken they be not too groſs : there 
being ſome probabilities, of this kind, which Aſop him- 
ſelf could not diſpenſe withal : he would never be for- 
given, were he to repreſent a lion fearful, a hare daring, 
a fox ſtupid, &. 
Probability, in reſpect of reaſon, is frequently broken in 
upon by thoſe who affect nothing but the merveilleux. 
Here Statius is a notorious oftender : '['ydeus, being ſur- 
priſed in an ambuſcade by fifty bravoes, who had vowed 
his death, kills forty-nine of them, and pardons the lalt. 
But the principal and molt important kind of probability 
is that in reſpect of common opinion. A thing is probable, 
when it looks like truth: but ſometimes it ſhall appear 
true to the people, and falſe to the learned; and vice 
verſa. When, then, the learned and the people are di- 
vided, to which fide muſt the poet adhere ? Suppoſe, for 
inſtance, the adventure of Penelope, the hiſtory of Me- 
dea, Helena, or thg like: what Virgil and Homer hav? 
written of them ſhall appear probable to the populace, 
yet the learned read the contrary in hiſtory ; ſome au- 
thors having written, that Dido was chaſte, and Medez 
innocent; that Penclope was divorced and baniſhed, by 
Ulyſſes, for abuſing his abſence ; and that Helena never 
ſaw Troy. a 
This point is ſoon decided: Homer and Virgil make 19 
ſcruple of deviating from hiſtory, to improve their fables; 
and Horace does not ſend the poets to the truths of hiſto- 
ry; but either to fables already invented, or to common 
ſame. All which is confirmed by Ariſtotle. i 
To theſe kinds of probability may be added another, which 
we call accidental probability : it conſiſts not in the uling 
of ſeveral incidents, each probable apart; but in diſpoling 
them ſo as to hang probably together. 
A man, e. gr. may probably die of an apoplexy 3 but that 
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g euld happen juſt in the moment, when the poet 
ante! it for 21 unraveling, is highly ?mpr cbablc, 

by an oftence 2 ainſt this kind of pr.bability, to pro- 
d 14 incident all at once, and without any preparation, 
2 et needed One. Virgil is wonderfully exact m 
_ ny Juno prepares the tempeſt raiſed in the firſt 
e in 1 fame book prepares the amours of the 
- a6 The death of Dido, in the end of the ſourth, is 
ans red on the firſt day of marriage; Helenus, in the 
hird diſpoſes the whole matter of the ſixth; and in the 
5 * the Siby! predicts all the wars that follow. 

ROB ABLE 2p1mion, a term a long time controverted among 
7 he Romiſh aſuiſts; uſually defined, an opinion founded 
a grave motive, or an apparently good foundation, and 
ich has authority enough on its ſide to perſuade a wile 
difintereited perſon to aſſent to it. ; : 
Others define a probable opinion to be that, which, being 
compared with the contrary opinion, becomes problemati- 
cal by a perfect equality of the reaſons on each ſide; fo 
that there is nothing in reaſon or nature to determine a 
this fide, rather than that. 2 
But the Jesv1Ts go ſtill farther, and maintain, that to 
render an opinion probable, it ſuſſices that it be either built 
on à reaſon of ſome conſequence, or on the authority of 
ſome one grave doctor. With theſe qualifications it is 
allowable to follow it, even though it be leſs robable, 
and leſs certain, than the contrary opinion: thus it is 
ſaid, that an opinion or precept may be followed with 
a good conſcience, when it is inculcated by four, three, 
or two, nay even by one doctor of any conſiderable 
reputation, even though it be contrary to the judge- 
ment of him that follows it, and even of him that recom- 
mends it. Here it is that the venom of probability lies; 
4s this doctrine rendered the Jeſuits capable of accommo- 
dating themſelves to all the different pathons of men, and 
to perſons of all cempers and characters, from the moſt 
auſtere to the moſt licentious. ; 

This doctrine is attacked, with infinite addreſs, by M. 
Paſcal in the Provincial Letters; on which account they 
were burnt publicly at Paris. 'The doctrine of the Jc- 
ſuits was alſo attacked by Perrault in his La Morale des 
Teſuits, &c. publiſhed at Mons, in Ow. 8vo. in 17023 
which ſhared the ſame fate with the Provincials of Paſcal. ' 
The attack is farther purſued in Arnauld's La Morale 
Pratique des Jeſuites, 8 vols. 8vo. of which a ſecond 
edition was publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1742. 

One of the twenty-four patriarchs of the Jeſuits, Caſtro 
Palaio, aſſerts, that a judge, in a queſtion of right, may 
give ſentence according to a probable opinion, againſt a 
more probable one; and this, contrary to the judgment 
and perſuaſion of his own mind; imo contra propriam opt- 

nionem. Eſcobar, tr. 6. ex. 6. n. 45. 

So Vaſquez maintains, that it is lawful to follow the leſs 
probable and leſs ſecure opinion, diſcarding the more proba- 
ble and more ſecure one. 

Leſſius and Efcobar, treating of the queſtion, Whether a 
man may kill another for giving him a box on the ear f 
decide it to be a probable opinion, and ſpeculatively true; 
though there may be ſome inconveniences in the practice, 
for which it would be as well to let it alone. In prax! 
tutam & probabilem judicarunt—ſed non Facile admitten- 
dam. Let Provinciales, p. 397, 308. 

PROBANDA proprietate. See PROPRIETATE. : 
PROBATE of a will, or teſtament, in Law, is the exhibit- 
ing and proving a will and teſtament, before the eccle- 
ſtaſtical judges 2 by the biſhop, who is ordinary 
of the place where the party dies. 

When the will is proved, the original muſt be depoſited 
in the regiſtery of the ordinary ; and a copy thereof in 
parchment is made out under the ſeal of the ordinary, 
and delivered to the executor or adminiſtrator, together 
with a certificate of its having been proved before him ; 
all which together is uſually ſtyled the probate. The per- 
ſon before whom the teſtament is to be proved is, generally, 
the biſhop of the dioceſe where the teſtator dwelled, or 
his olficex. . | 
If all the goods of the deceafed be in the ſame dioceſe, 
then the biſhop of the dioceſe, or the archdeacon, ac- 
cording as their compoſition leads, has the probate of tlie 


tis 


teſtamient. If the goods lie diſperſed in ſeveral dioceſes, | 


fo that there be any ſum of note, BONA netabilia, as hve 
pounds, in two diſtinct dioceſes or juriſdictions, then the 
ill muſt be proved, or ADMINISTRATION taken out, 
before the metropolitan of the province, by way of ſpe- 
cial prerogative whence the court where the validity of 
ſuch wills is tried, and the olfice where they arc regiltered, 
are called the prerogative covRT, and the prerogative 
dllice, of the provinces of Canterbur and York. The 
power of granting probates and adminiſtrations of the 
goods of perſons dying, for wages or work done in thc, 
king's docks and yards, ſhall be in the ordinary of the 
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PROBATICA Piſcina. 
PROBATION, in a Monaſtic Senſe, a time of trial; or the 


Qoceſe where the perſon dieth, or in him to whom ey | 
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| = grin by ſuch ordinary, exclufive of the prerogative 


court, &c. 4 Ann. cap. 16. 
huis probate may be made two ways; either in commer 
The proof in common ferm is only by 
the cath of the executor, or party exhibiting the will, 
who ſwears upon his belief, before the ordinary or his 
lurrovate, that the will exhibited by him, - is the laſt will 
and teſtament of the deceaſed, 
This is the practice, it is ſaid, through the province of 
Canterbury ; but within the province of York, it hath 
been uſuaf to ſwear alſo one witneſs to the will. 
The provi per tees, by witneſſes, is, when, over and be- 
ſides his own oath, he alſo produces witneſles, or makes 
other proof to confirm, that it is the laſt will of the de- 
ceaſed ; and this in the preſence of ſuch as may pretend 
ſome intereſt in the goods of the deceaſed or at leaſt in 
their abſence, after they have been lau fully ſummoned 
to lee luck a will proved, if they think fit. 
Lhe latter courſe is commonly taken when there is fear 
of ſome ſtrife, or diſpute about the deceaſed's goads : for 
ſome hold, that a will proved in common form only, 
=_ be called in queſtion any time within thirty years 
ter. 
Where a will diſpoſes of lands and tenements of free- 
hold, it is now frequently proved by witneſſes in chan» 
cery. i 
The deviſe of a perſonal eſtate is not conſidered of any 
effect until probate is made of the will by the executor ; 
neither can an executor or other perſon give a will in evi- 
dence concerning a perſonal chattel without producing the 
probate and a probate obtained in the eccleſiaſtical court 
cannot be ſet aſide in any other court either of law or 
equity. But the probate of a will, or a copy of the will 
out of the regiſter of the ſpiritual court are not to be al- 
lowed as evidence in the caſe of lands. 
By 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 5. it is enacted, that on prebate of 
wills, &c. 64. and no more ſhall be taken by the regiſter, 
where the goods of the deceaſed do not exceed five 
pounds value; and when the goods are above the value 
of 5/. and under 4o/. the fee to the biſhop or ordinary 
ſhall be 2s. Gd. and to the regiſter 15. And if the goods 
exceed 400. in value, to the biſhop or ordinary 25. Gd. 
and to the regiſter 2s. 64. which, however, he may re- 
fuſe, and take a penny for every ten lines of the will, &c. 
And if the oſſicer takes more than his due fees, he ſhall 
forfeit 10%. to be divided between the king and the party 
32 See alſo 31 Geo. II. cap. 10. 

y the ſeveral ſtamp acts, for every ſkin or piece of vel- 
lum or parchment, or ſheet or piece of paper on which 
ſhall be written any probate of a will, for any eſtate above 
the value of 20ʃ. ſhall be paid a ſtamp duty of 105. except 
of common ſeamen or common ſoldiers, ſlain or dead in 
the ſervice. See EXECUTOR, and W1LL. 
gee PIscINA. 


year of noviciate, which a religious muſt paſs in a con- 
vent to prove his virtue and vocation, and whether he can 
bear the ſeverities of the rule. 

The year of probation commences from the day of novices 
taking the habit. 


PRoBAT1ON, in the Unizer/ities, denotes the examination 


and trial of a ſtudent who is about to take his degrees. See 
DreGREE. 


PROBATIONER, in the. Preſbyterian Diſcipline, a perſon 


licenſed by a preſbytery to preach ; which is uſually done 
a year before he be ordained. 

A itudent in divinity is not admitted probationer till after 
ſeveral trials: the firſt, private, before a preſbytery ; the 
ſecond, public, before a congregation, the preibytery be- 
ing preſent. | 

The private trials are a homily and exegeſis, i. e. a theo- 
logical ſubject is given in to the - in theſes, 
and the candidate anſwers any objections ſtarted againſt 
it. 

The public trials are a popular ſermon, and an exerciſe 
and addition, i. e. a text is handled, half an hour, logi- 
cally and critically; and half an hour more, practically. 
If he acquit himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the preſbytery, 
he ſigns the confeſſion of faith, and owns the preſbyte- 
rian government, &c. Upon which he receives a licence 
to preach. 


PROBATOR, in Law, an accuſer, or approver; one who 


undertakes to prove a crime charged upon another : 
properly, an accomplice in the crime, who impeaches 
others. 


PROBATUM /, g. d. it is proved; a term frequently 


RR to a receipt for the cure of ſome diſcaſe. 


PROBE, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith to ſound and 


examine the circumſtances of wounds, ulcers, and other 
cavities, 


PROBLEAT, TIzoCanua, in Logic, a doubtful queſtion ; or 


a propotition that neither appears abſolutely true, nor 
* 13 D Falſe; 


* 


falſe ; but which is probable on both ſides, and may be 
aſſerted either in the negative or affirmative, with equal 
idence. | 
hus, that the moon and planets are inhabited by ani- 
mals in ſome reſpect like us, is a problem : that the fixed 
ſtars are all ſuns, and each the centre of a feveral ſyſtem 
of planets and comets, is a problem. 
PROBLEM is alſo a propoſition — ſome natural effect, 
propoſed in order to a diſcovery of its apparent cauſe. 
Such are the problems of Ariſtotle, 
A logical or dialectical problem, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts 
of two parts; a SUBJECT, or ſubject-matter, about 
which the doubt is raiſed ; and a PREDICATE or attri- 
bute, which is the thing doubted whether it be true of the 
ſubject or not. 
There are four topical predicates ; viz. genus, definitio, 
oprium, and accidens : whence ariſe four different kinds 
of dialectical problems. 
The firſt, when the thing attributed to the ſubject is in 
the relation of a genus : as, whether fire be an element 
or not ? 
The ſecond, when the thing attributed has the effect of 
a definition : as, when it is aſked, whether or no rhetoric 


_ 


* 


be the art of ſpeaking ? + 


The third, when the attribute imports a propriety : as, 
whether it belong to juſtice to give every one their due? 
The laſt is when the thing attributed is Idventitious: as, 
whether juſtice is to be deſired ? | 

Problems, again, may be divided into thoſe relating to 

things to be done, or avoided, called ethical; thoſe re- 

lating to the knowledge of nature, called phyfical ; thoſe 
relating to ſpirits, called metaphy/rcal problems, &Cc. 

PROBLEM, in Geometry, denotes a propoſition wherein ſome 

operation, or conſtruction, is required; as to divide a line, 

to make an angle, to draw a circle through three points 

not in a right line, &c. 

Meſſieurs of the Port Royal define a geometrical problem, a 
ropoſition given to be demonſtrated, wherein ſomething 

15 required to be done; and what is done, to be proved 

to be the thing required. 

A problem, according to Wolſius, conſiſts of three parts. 

The propoſition, which expreſſes what is to be done. The 

reſolution, or ſolution, wherein the ſeveral ſteps, whereby 

the thing required is to be effected, are orderly rehearſed. 

The demonſtration, wherein is ſhewn, that by doing the 

ſeveral things preſcribed in the reſolution, the thing re- 

quired is obtained. 

Accordingly, the general tenor of all problems is this: the 

things preſcribed in the reſolution being done, the thing 
required is done. Sec GEOMETRICZ N ſolution of a 
problem. 

PROBLEM, in Algebra, is a queſtion or p:.vpoſition which 

requires ſome unknown truth to be inveſtigated or diſco- 

vered ; and the truth of the diſcovery demonſtrated. 

In this ſenſe it is a problem, to find a THEOREM. Alge- 

bra is defined to be the art of reſolving all problems that 

are reſolvable. | 

PRoBLEM, Xcpler's, in Aftronomy, is the determining of a 

planet's place from the time; thus called from the aſtro- 

nomer Kepler, who firſt propoſed it. 

The problem, ſtated in form, ſtands thus: to find the po- 

ſition of a right line, which, paſſing through one of the 
ſoci of an ellipſis, ſhall cut 2: an area deſcribed by its 
motion, which ſhall be in any given proportion to the 
whole arca of the ellipſis. 
The propoſer knew no way of ſolving the problem directly 
and geometrically 3 and therefore had recourſe to an indi- 
rect method ; for which he was taxed with an aytwusrpnoia, 
or want of geometry; and his aſtronomy charged with not 
being geometrical. But the problem has ſince been ſolved 
directly and 8 ſeveral ways, by ſeveral authors; 
particularly Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Keil, &c. 

As to the Glution of this. prablem, the late excellent ma- 
thematician Mr. Machin obſerves, that many attempts 
have been made, at different times, but, never yet with 
tolerable ſucceſs, towards the ſolution of the problem pro- 
poſed by ws N : to divide the area of a ſemicircle into. 

iven parts, by a line from a given point ol the diameter, 
in order to find an univerſal rule for the motion of a body 
in an elliptic orbit. For among the ſeveral methods offer-/ 
ed, ſome are only true in ſpeculation, but are really of 
no ſervice. Others are not diiterent from his own, which 
he judged improper. And as to the reſt, they are all 
ſome way or other ſo limited and confined to particular 
conditions and circumſtances, as ſtill to leave the problem 
in general untouched. To be more particular, it is evi- 
dent, that all conſtructions by mechanical curves are 
ſeeming ſolutions only, but in reality unapplicable ; that 
the roots of infinite ſerieſes are, upon account of their 
known limitations in all reſpects, ſo far from atfording 
pearance of being ſuthcient rules, that they cannot 
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ciſes in a method of calculation. 
univerſal method, which proceeds 
rection of the errors of a falſe poſition, it; 
conſidered, no method of folution at all by Wa, dach 
; e 


unleſs there be ſome antecedent rule 


: f e or h 
begin the operation {as ſuppoſe that of an 2 


tion about tlie upper focus, for the orbit 

chat of a motion in a parabola for the hon ey 

the orbit of a comet; or ſome other uch) it w 1 we 

impoſhble to proceed one ſtep in it, But as no e 

rule has ever yet been laid down to aſſiſt this 1 

no : "07" a 10d ſo 

as to make it always operate, it is the ſame in effect as if 
there were no method at all. And accordingly in 5 4 
rience it is found, that there is no rule now fu Gti x 3k 
what 1s abſolutely uſeleſs in the elliptic orbits of col . 
for in ſuch caſes there is no other way to proceed baths 
which was uſed by Kepler: to compute à table for f 1 
part of the orbit, and therein examine if the lane: e 
which the place is required, will fall out any where in 
that part. 80 that, upon the whole, it appears vides 
that this problem, contrary to the received opinion, has 
never yet been advanced one ſtep towards its true Ton. 
tion. Vide Machin, in Phil. Tranſ. Martyn's Abriq 4 
vol. viii. p. 73. . | b. 
Mr. Machin afterwards proceeds to give his own ſolution 
of this problem, which is particularly neceſſary in orbitz 
of a great excentricity z and he illuſtrates his method hy 
examples, for the orbits of Mercury, of Venus, of che 
comet of the year 1682, and of the great comet of the 
year 1680, all which ſhew the univerſality of that me- 
thod. Sce EqQuaT10N of the Centre. 

PROBLEM, determinate, diophantine, indeterminate, limite4 
linear, local, plain, ſelid, ſurſolid, and unlimited. See the 

adjectives. : | 

PROBLEM, Deliacal, in Geometry, is the doubling of a cube. 
This pr b/cm coincides with that for finding two mean 

proportionals between two given lines; whence that a 

is called the deliac problem. See Du Pl ICATIOx. 

PROBLEMATICAL reſelution, in Algebra, a method cf 
ſolving diflicult queſtions by certain rules, called cancy;, 

PROBOLIUM, among the Romans, a kind of tpear, which 
hunters uſed in hunting boars, 

PROBOSCIPLECTANUS, in Nature! Hiftery, a nag: 
given by ſome authors to a peculiar and very elegant ſp: 

cies of penicillus marinus, which has 1 ot a 

funnel-like ſhape, and has its mouth ſurrounded by 2 

number of thin hair-like filaments. See Pinicuiy 

marini. 

The firſt who has deſcribed this particular ſpecies is the 

accurate Fabius Columna, from whom Klein has engraveu 

a ligure of it. 

PROBOSCIS, mp, in Natural Hiſtory, the trunk or 
ſnout of an ELEPHANT, and of ſome other animals. 
The proboſcis is a member iſſuing out of the middle of 
the forehead, ſerving inſtead of a hand; and having a 
little appendix faſtened to the hand thereof, in form of 3 
finger. By the proboſcis the ſhe elephant, it is ſaid, ſucks 

herſelf; and by the ſame conveys the milk to her young. 
All quadrupeds have the length of their neck equal to that 
of their fect, the elephant alone excepted ; in which the 
ſhortneſs of the neck is compenſated by the length of vic 
probeſcis. ” 

The cameleon has alſo a kind of trunk or proboſcis, which 
is its tongue; and which it darts nimbly out of its throat, 
as if it ſpat it; and draus it in again inſtantaneouſly. It 

ſerves, like the elephant's trunk, to lay hold on, and taxe 
in its food. See CaMELEON. Po 
The microſcope thews us a little trunk or proboſcis in ſlies 
and gnats, by means whereof they ſuck 5 blood of aw- 
mals, or liquors, for their food. 1 70 

Pnonoscis of fies. See 'TRUNK, FL v, and INSECT: 

PROBULEUMA,. Heesen, among the, Athenians, 2 

. decree or vote of the areopagus, or ſenate of Athens. 
It was ſo called becauſe agreed upon by . the. ſcnate, with 

| adelign to have it afterwards propounded to an afſembly 
of the people, that it might receive from them 2 
farther patification, without which it could not be paſſed 
into a law, nor have any force or obligatory power after 
the end of that year, when the ſenators and other ma- 
giltrates laid down their commiſſions. Potter, Archæol. 
rec. lib, i. cap. 18. tom. i. p. 190, 

PROCATARCTIC cau/e, the original, primitive, or pre- 
exiſtent cauſe, or occaſion, of an eſſect. 

The word is@poxarapxlucg, formed from the verb agoralapx4y 
I pre-exiſt, 1 go before, : 

Such, C. gr. is a diſeaſe which co-operates with ſome 
other diſcaſe, ſubſequent thereto. Thus, anger, or heat 
of a climate, bring on ſuch, a diſpoſition of the ſuices, 
as occaſions a fever; where the ill diſpoſition is the Me” 
date cauſe, and the heat or anger, the precatardtic cauſe. 
Sec CAusk. Weeks 
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POOR a Low, a writ whereby a plea or cauſe, 


formerly 
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called from an inferior court to the chancery, 


rl 

9 ench, or common pleas, by writ of privilege, 

habeas corpus, Or certiorari, is relea ed, and returned to 
the other court to be proceeded in; upon its appearing 
that the defendant has no cauſe of pgivilege, or that the 
matter compriſed in the party's allegation is not well 

ed. 3 

Vir Paccnp ENO ad aſſiſam rege incon ſulto. See Nox. 

PROCEDURE, PROCEEDINGS, in Law, the courſe of the 
ſeyeral acts, expeditions, and inſtructions of a proceſs or 
law-ſuit. 3 2 2 
Procedure is either civil or criminal. Civil procedure is 
that where the eſtate alone is concerned : criminal or ex- 
traordinary procedure, is that where the perſon is pro- 
ſecuted. 

Proceedings are alſo /ummary and regular. 

PROCEED, among Merchants, that which ariſes from a 
thing. In which ſenſe they ſay, the net proceed. 

PROCELEUSMATICUS, Tporeneuopuatmog, in the Ancient 
Poetry, a foot 2 of four ſhort ſyllables: as, arictat. 

PROCELLARIA, petrel, in Ornithology, a genus of the 
anſeres, in the Linnzean ſyſtem : its characters are, that 
the bill is ſub-compreſſed, and formed of equal mandibles, 
the upper of which is hooked at the end, and the lower 
canaliculate 3 the noſtrils are ſuperincumbent and cylin- 
dric ; the feet are webbed, without a back toe, but fur- 
niſhed with a ſharp ſpur pointing downwards. Linnæus 
enumerates ſix ſpecies. Gee FUL Mar, SHEAR-water, 
and STOR M-fink. 

PROCERS in Glaſs Making, iron inſtruments hooked at 
the extremity, uſed to ſettle the pots in their places, whe- 
ther ſet too near or too far off. | 

PROCESS, 2 in Law, is uſed for all the proceed- 
ings in any cauſe or action, real or perſonal, civil or cri- 
minal, from the original writ to the end. Sce PRo- 
cEDURE. 

In France they carry on a formal proce/s againſt the me- 
mory of people killed in duels; or that have murdered 
themſelves. 

Procrss denotes, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, the means 

that are made uſe of, after ſuing out the original, for 
compelling the defendant to appear in court : this being 
the beginning, or principal part, and that by which the 
Teſt of the buſineſs is directed. 

This is ſometimes called orginal proceſs, being founded 
upon the original writz and alſo to diſtinguiſh it from 
meſue or intermediate proceſs, which iſſues, pending the 
ſuit, upon ſome collateral interlocutory matter; as to 
ſummon jurics, witneſſes, and the like. Ae/ne proceſs is 
alſo ſometimes put in contradiſtinCtion to frat proceſs, or 
proceſs of execution; and then it ſignifies all ſuch 17 1 
as intervenes between the beginning and end of a ſuit. As 
to civil proceſs, ſee Blackit. Com. vol. iii. p. 279, &c. and 
with + ok to criminal proceſs, ſee ib. vol. iv. p. 313, &c. 
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PrOCKSs, PROCESSUS, in Anatomy, is a term of equal im- 

port with apophy/is, epiphy/is, prominence, protuberance, or 
Production. See AvornvYsls, &c. 
Proceſs is particularly applied to certain eminences of the 
bones, and other parts; diſtinguiſhed by peculiar names, 
expreiling their place, form, or the like. 
Such are the proceſſus peritanæi, procgſſus vermiformes, pro- 
ceſſus papillares, ciliares, &c. 

Proctssvs aliformis, cornicularis, pyrenoides. See the ſe- 
veral articles. 


PROCESSION, Procrss10, in Theology, a term uſed 
for the manner wherein the Holy Spirit is conceived to 
ſue from the Father and the Son, in the myſtery of the 


rinity, 
The Greeks and Latins are not agreed about the proceſſion 
of the Holy Sprit. 7 
ROCESSION alſo denotes a ceremony in the Romiſh church, 
conſiſting in a formal march of the clergy in their robes, 
and the people after them, putting up prayers, linging 
mus, &c. and in this manner making a viſit to fome 
arch. or other holy place. | 


here are general precęſſions of all the people in jubilees, 


and the ſame often in public calamitics. The proce/ſiors 
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of the holy ſacrament are very ſolemn. They have alſo 

Vi oceſſions, frequently around the church, at the ſaluta- 

tions, &c. in the maſs, Anciently, among us, there were, in 

each pariſh, uſtomary proceſſions of the pariſh-prieſt, and 
the patron of the church, with the chief flag, or holy 
banner, attended by the other pariſhioners, each Aſcenſion 
week ; to take a circuit round the limits of the pariſh, 
aral pray for a bleſſing on the fruits of the earth. Of 
which cuſtom there till remains a ſhado in that annua) 

PERAMBULATI10N, ſtill called proceſſioning ; though the 
ge and devotion of the ancient ragten, be almoſt 
oft. 

PROCESSUM continuands, a writ for the continuance of 
a proceſs, after the death of the chief juſtice, or other 
juſtices in the commiſſion of oyer and terminer. Reg. 
wt + 128, 

Records & PrROctssU mittendis. See RrcoRDO. | 

PROCESSUS majoris muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given; 
by ſome of the writers on the ear to one of the muſcles 
of that part, called by Cowper and others the interns 
auris, and by Albintis, more properly, the tenſor tympani. 

Procrssvs minimi muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by 
leveral authors to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by 
Cowper and others obliquus externus, and by Albinus, 
TRANSVERSUS auricule. 

PROCESTRIA, among the Romans, buildings adjoining 
to camps, eſpecially winter-quarters or ſtanding camps, 
where ſuttlers, ſtrangers, traders, and others that fol- 
lowed the army reſided ; for they. were not permitted to 
mix with the ſoldiers, unleſs when the enemy was near. 

PROCHARISTERLA, Ilpoxagir nia, in Antiquity, a folemn 
{1crifice which the Athenian magiſtrates yearly offered to 
Minerva, when the ſpring firſt began to appear. 

PROCHEILA, formed of æge and x«:2c;, lip, a word uſed 
by ſome authors to expreſs the extremities of the lips. 

PROCHEIN amy, PRox1MUs amicus, in Law, the nearc/? 

friend, or perſon next a-kin, to a child in nonage; and 
who, in that reſpect, is allowed in law to deal and nego- 
tiate for him, to manage his affairs, to fee him redreſſe. 
of any wrong, and to be his guardian, if he hold land 
in ſocage. 
By prochein amy is commonly underſtood the quARDIAN 
in locage : though, in propriety, it is he who appears in 
court for an infant who ſues any action, and aids the 
infant in purſuit thereof. For, to ſue, an infant is not 
allowed to make an attorney; but the court will admit 
his prochein amy, next friend, as plaintiff or his guar- 
dian, as defendant. 

PROCHYMA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs tha 
kind of muſt which flows ſpontaneouſly from the grapes 
without their being preſſed. 

PROCICADA, in Natural Hificry, a name given by ſome 
to the inſect which the French call ROCIGALE. It fe- 
ſembles the cicada in moſt reſpects, but it has not the 
power of making the noiſe that inſect does. 

PROCIDENTIA, or PRoLatsvs ani, in Surgerv, is when, 

upon a diſcharge by ſtool, the inteſtinum reQum is pro- 
truded ſo far, as that it cannot be drawn ba k again into 
the body; or, when drawn back, falls out again. 
This is ſometimes a chronical diſeaſe, efpecially when it 
ariſes from a palſy : its cauſes are a relaxation of the 
fibres of the rectum, or of the ſphincter muſcle ; either 
from the adſtriction of the alvus, or from a diarrhœa, dy- 
ſentery, or teneſmus. 

It is very difficultly cured when attended with hæmor- 
rhoids: the principal cure is by aſtringents. External 
aſſiſtance is alſo required to reduce the fallen gut; which, 
if it be not ſoon done is apt to tumefy and mortify, by 
the contact of the air. 

It is ſubject to relapſe after reduction in children, eſpe- 
cially upon violent crying ; and is diſhcult to keep up, in 
caſe of a diarrhea. | 

For this purpoſe, Heiſter directs the application of two 
thick compreſſes z one oblong, applied betwixt the thighs 
and nates ; the other ſquare, traverſing the former upon 
the anus, both which are to be retained with the T ban- 
dage. The compreſles ſhould be moiſtened in ſome pro 
per decoction, which may be made ex rad, biſtortæ, tor- 
mentille cort. granator. quercus, gallis, foliis quercus, 

& c. prepared by boiling them in red wine. The uſe of 
this decoction ſhould be repeated, when the diſorder re- 
turns upon the patient's walking, ſtraining, or the lib e. 
When the diforder is ſtill more obſtinate, relief may be 
ſometimes had from the application of a ſtrengthening 
diapaſma ex maſtic. colophon. terr. Japon. ſang. dracon. 

Kcc. aſſiſted with a compreſs and bandage. For the fame 
purpoſe may be alſo uſed ſtrengthening clyſters made of a 
decoction of aromatic and aſtringent herbs in red wine, 
by the repeated application of which the diſorder may 
be generally cured. If all theſe means prove inſufficient, 
a ſuffitus may be uſed, e maſtic. thur. ſuccin. piper 
nigr. &c. 'The fumes being conducted through a funnel 


all 
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in the bottom of a chair, forbidding the patient aſtrin- 


gent and drying meats, and directing him to avoid ſnecz- 
ng, vomiting, and all violent exerciſe, till the cure is 
confirmed. Heiſter's Surg. part ii. p. 303. See Tu- 
NESsuos. 

Pxoctprx ria, or PROLArsus wagine, is a deſcent of the 
vagina, ſo as to appear wholly or in part without the 
Iabia pudendi : when the whole vagina is prolapſed, it 
oppears like a ſwelled, bloody ring of fleſh, in which caſe, 
it the prolapſed part be much inflamed, a circumſtance 
that ſometimes proceeds from difficult labour, there is 
danger of a mortiflcation : but if none of theſe ſymp- 
toms appear, there is no danger. 

A partial prolapſis of the vagina is often miſtaken for an 


44Excereſcence, ficus, or ſarcoma; and danger attends the 


treatment of it, either by ligatures or the knife. 

In order to dittinguiſh a polapſus uteri from that of the 
vagina, and both from an excreſcence, it is to be obſerved, 
that the ſirſt never happens with an inverſion except im- 
mediately after labour; whereas the vagina may fſubiide 
and appear externally at * time, cither within or with- 
out the time of geſtation : but it moſt frequently attends 
2 difficult labour. In this diforder, if the prolapſed parts 
be uninflamed, they ſhould be immediately replaced, and 
the patient reit in bed for ſome days, uſing an injection 
of warm vinegar and water, or red wine and water : 
but if theſe fail, the I bandage muſt be applied. If the 
prolapſed parts are inflamed, diſcutient fomentations and 
cataplaſms ſhould be applied externally, and recourſe 
hond be had to internal medicines and bleeding; and 
after reducing the inflammation, the parts may be ſafely 
returned without danger of mortification. Heiſter. 
PrRoctnNENTIA S urinariæ, or the diſplacing of the 
bladder, accompanies the inverſion of the uterus ; in which 
caſe, the bulb of the bladder being forced down, is no 
longer ſubject to the prefſure of the abdominal muſcles, 
and the patient can never diſcharge water without ſqueez- 
the bladder. Sce PROCIDENTIA uteri. 

PRhociDENTIA uteri, the deſcent, or falling down of the 
womb, caufed by a relaxation of the ligaments which 
ſhould hold it in its place. 

Tf the uterus fall to the middle of the vagina, or even 
with the meatus urinarius, it is called a bearing down of 
the womb. If it fall quite down, ſo as to hang pendu- 
lous without the labia, but ſo as that no more of the in- 
fide than the orifice is ſeen, it is called a prelapſus, or 
procidentia. Some diſtinguith between the precidentia and 
prolapſus, confining the former term to the deſcent of the 
uterus to the labia pudendi, and applying the latter to its 
deſcent through the labia. If falling thus low, it be 
turned infide out, and hang like a fleſhy bag, with a 
rugged uncqual ſurface, it is called a pervegſio or inver/io 
Uecri. | 

There i alſo another cafe of this diſorder, called the rr- 
TROVERSIO tei. 

"Theſe diſorders may proceed from violent motions, vehe- 
ment coughing, ſneezing, and the fluor albus. They 
appear moſt frequent in women with child, from the 
weight preſſing and bearing hard upon the uterus ; but 
eſpecially if the fœtus be dead, lie in a wrong poſture, or 
be violently extracted. 

After replacing the part, . N both inwardly and 
by injections are here uſed ; ſuch as obtain in diarrhceas, 
trmorrhoids, the gonorrhcea ſimplex, &c. 

The firſt ſtep towards a cure of the procidentia uteri, or 
falling down of the womb, is to reduce it to its natural 
fituation, and to keep it there by means of peilaries. But 
a+ ſome diſadvantages attend the uſe of common peſſaries, 
Dr. Thomas Simſon has contrived one, and given us the 
deſcription and figure of it in the Medical Eſſays of Edin- 
burgh, vol. iii. art. 18. 

ProCciDENTIA, or PROLAPSUS abu, the deſcent or re- 
laxation of the uvula. Sce PROLAPSUS. 
PROCIGALE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Reau- 
mur, and from him by all the French naturaliſts, to a 
ſpecies of four-winged fly, greatly reſembling the cigale, 
or cicada, but wanting its power of making a noiſe. 

his creature has a trunk of the ſame form with that of 
ihe cicada, very long, and laid cloſely upon the belly, and 
contained in a caſe or ſheath of the ſame ſtructure with 
that of this inſect. The female has alſo the ſame inſtru- 
ment at its tail, prepared for boring holes in wood, and 
called in that creature the piercer, and it uſes it to the 
lame purpoſe, depoſiting its eggs by means of it in the 
branches of trees. 

"There is alſo another very ſinall inſet mentioned by Reau- 
mur, as reducible to this claſs, if properly of the fly- 
kind; but its ſmallneſs makes the * of its wings 
fcarce diſtinguiſhable with any degree of accuracy; and 
it is hard to determine Whether it has four wings, or two 
wings and two caſes of wings: this little fly is extremely 


common on roſe- trees; its wings are yellowiſh, and its 


body white; and it can hop as well as fly. It is hardly 
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poſſible to find a roſe- tree in the ſummer months that ; 
is 


not leaded with theſe inſects, and the Ip, 

found about the extremities of the young n 

mur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. ix. p. 241. e 
PROCINDYNEUON'TES, Tporr3oyevorle, amon 

Romans, a deſignation given to the VIII TAS 

they were moſt expoſed to danger. The term 
b a -— fo —_ FORLOR Nope. 

„ In Botany, a genus of the polyang;; 
claſs : its m Srl” it has 4 heed ts 
beſides two foliola at the baſe ; it has no corolla: yy : 
fruit is a five-angled polyſpermous berry. There is " 
one ſpecies. OY 

PROCLAMATION, PROCLAMAT To, an i i 
ſpatched by the K1xG, with the advice 2 N 
council, whereby the people are advertiſed of ſomethin, ; 
which his majeſty thinks fit for them to know; and 
whereby they are ſometimes required to do, or not 4 do 
certain things. g 
'The word is of Latin origin, formed from preclamarye pa- 
lam & valde clamare. 7 
Proclamations have the force of laws; but then they are 
ee. to be conſiſtent with the laws already in being; 
otherwiſe they are ſuperſeded. 1 

Thus, the eſtabliſhed law is, that the king may prohibit 

any of his ſubjects ſom leaving the realm; a proclama- 
tien, therefore, forbidding this in general for three weeks 
by laying an embargo upon all ſhipping in time of war. 
will be equally binding as an act of parhament, becauſe 


the 
becauſe 
anſwers 


founded upon a prior law. But a proclamation to lay an 


embargo in time of peace upon all veſſels laden With 
wheat (though in time of a public ſcarcity), being con- 
trary to law, and particularly to ſtatute 22 Car. II. cap, 


13. the adviſers of ſuch a proclamation, and all perſons 


acting under it, found it neceffary to be indemniſied by a 
ſpecial act of parliament, 7 Geo. III. cap. 7. 

}y the ſtatute 31 Hen. VIII. cap. 8. it was enaQed, that 
the king's proclamations ſhould have the force of acts of 
parliament, a ſtatute, ſays judge Blackſtone, which was 
calculated to introduce the moſt deſpotic tyranny, and 
which muſt have proved fatal to the liberties of this 
kingdom, had it not been happily repealed in the minority 
of his ſucceſſor. Stat. 1 Edw. VI. cap. 12. Comm, 
book i. p. 271. 


PROCLAMATION is alſo uſed for a ſolemn denunciation, or 


declaration of war or peace. 

PrRocLAaMaAT10N alſo denotes the act of notifying to the 
people the acceſſion of a prince to the crown. 

The proclamation does not inveſt the prince with the regal 
authority ; it ſuppoſes him already inveſted therewith, 
and only gives notice thereof to the people. 

PROCLAMATION of exigents. See EXIGENT., 

PROCLAMATION en attachment. See ATTACHMENT, and 
Co u uissioN of Rebellion. 

PROCLAMATION of a fine, is a notice openly and ſolemnly 
given thereof in the court of common-pleas where it 
paſſed, and at all the aſſizes in the country, held within 
one year after the ingroſſing it. See FINE. 

"Theſe proclamations, at the afſizes, are made on tranſcripts 
of the fine, ſent by juſtices of the common pleas to the 
juſtices of the aſſize, and of the peace. 

PROCLAMATION, in caſe of riot. See RiorT. 

PROCLAMATION, in a aw in Senſe, is the accuſation of 
a frier or brother, by another brother, in open chapter, 
and in pom of the ſuperior and community, for tome 
external crime he has ſeen him commit. 

PROCONDYLUS, g, an appellation given to the 
firſt point of cach finger. 

PROCONNESIUM marmer, a name given by the ancients 
to a ſpecies of marble called alſo EUS and EI AT Ho- 
NE%SUs, and by ſome Cyzicum, from the works of 2 
famous ſtatuary of that name, many of which wer? 
made of it. It was of a bluiſh white, lightly variegated 
with black; this colour uſually running in ſmall veins, 
and got unaptly reſembling in many inſtances the courſe 
of the veins of a human body in the naked ſtatucs. It 


was alſo uſed in the ſumptuous buildings of the R- 


manss 
PRO-CONFESSO, in Law. When, upon a bill exhibited 
in chancery, the defendant appears, and is in contempt 
for not anſwering, and in cuſtody ; upon an habeas cor- 
pus (which is granted by order) to bring him to the bat, 
the court aſſigns him a day to anſwer; which being ex- 
pired, and no anſwer put in, a ſecond habeas corpus 1 
granted, and a farther day aſſigned ; by which day, if he 

anſwer not, the bill upon the plaintiff's motion, 
be taken pro-confeſſe, or as allowed, unleſs cauſe be ſhewn 
by a day, which the court uſually gives. For want 01 
ſuch cauſe ſhewed, upon motion, the ſubſtance of the 
laintiff's bill ſhall be decreed, as if it had been confeſſed 
y the defendant's anſwer : or, after a fourth infufhcien* 
anſwer made to the bill, the matter of fact not ſuthcient!y 
anſwered unto, ſhall be taken pro-confeſ/e. By 
4 
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By ſtat. 5 Geo. II. cap. 25. it is enacted, that in order to 
ievent a defendant's cluding juſtice, by abſconding to 
avoid a ſubpœna, where the defendant cannot be found 
to be ſerved with proceſs of ſubpoena, and abſconds 
(as is believed) to avoid being ſerved therewith, a da 
ſhall be appointed him to appear to the bill of the plain- 
tif; which is to be inſerted in the London Gazette, read 
in the pariſh church where the defendant laſt lived, and 
fixed up at the Royal Exchange ; and if the defendant doth 
not appear upon that day, the bill ſhall be taken pro 
e. 

ON SUL, a Roman magiſtrate, ſent to govern a pro- 
vince, with a conſular authority. 

The proconſuls were appointed out of the body of the ſe- 
nate; and ordinarily, as the year of any one's conſulate 
expired, he was ſent proconſul into ſome province. 

The proconſuls had the ſame honours, &c. with the con- 
ſuls themſelves ; except that they had only fix liftors, and 
faſces be fore them. 

The proconſuls did not ordinarily hear and determine pro- 
ceſſes in perſon, but had that office performed by their 
aſſeſſors, or other judges, conſtituted or delegated by 
them. 

As the proconſuls had the direction of juſtice, of war, 
and of the revenues; they had their ſeveral lieutenants 
in each capacity: theſe were called /zgat:, and were ordi- 
narily nominated by the ſenate. | 

The procenſular function only held a year. The charges 
of their journey, backwards and forwards, were borne by 
the public, and were called viaticum. 

After the partition of the provinces between Auguſtus and 
the people, thoſe who preſided over the provinces of the 
people were called eſpecially precanffili. 

Livy, lib. viii. and lib. xxvi. mentions two other forts of pre- 
conſuls 3 viz ſuch as being conſuls had their office prolong- 
ed beyond the time ſettled by law; and ſuch as were in- 
veſted with this honour, either for the government of the 
provinces, or the command in war, who before were only 
in a private ſtation. We alſo road of ſuch as the ſenate 
created proconſuls without a province, merely for the com- 
mand of the army, and the care of the military diſcipline 
and ſuch as entered on their proconſular office before they 
were admitted to the conſulthip, though deſigned tor this 
honour. 

PrRocoxSUL, in our Ancient Law Books, is ſometimes uſed 
fora JUSTICE in eyre, Or juſtice errant. 

PROCREATION, ProckEaT1o, the action of begetting 
and bringing forth children. 

PROCTOR, PRocuRaToR, a perſon commiſſioned to 
act as proxy, or delegate, in behalf of another. Sce 
PROCURATOR. 

PzocroR, procurator, in the Civil Law, is an officer ap- 
pointed to appear in court, and manage the cauſes of 
parties who will make uſe of his procuration. 
Anciently, every oy was obliged to appear in perſon ; 
and, when the affair happened to be drawn out to a great 
length, they were allowed to create a prodZor, or proxy, 
in their cauſe. 

But this was a favour only granted for a certain time, till 
towards the middle of the — century, when it was 
decreed, that all procuration ſhould hold till revoked. 

PrRocTORS in the Commons, are perſons ſkilled in the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical laws, who exhibit their proxies, and 
make themſelves parties for their clients, to draw up acts 
and pleadings, produce witneſſes, prepare cauſes for ſen- 
tences, and attend the advocates with the proceedings. 
They are about fifty in number; are admitted by the arch- 
bithop's fiat z and wear black robes, and hoods lined with 
white furs. 
By 3 Jac. cap. 8. no recuſant convict ſhall practiſe in the 
civillaw as proffor : and by 5 Geo. II. cap. 18. no prefer 
in any court ſhall be a juſtice of the peace, during ſuch 
time as he ſhall continue in the buſineſs and practice of a 
proctor. Moreover, by the ſeveral ſtamp ads, every ad- 
milton of any perſon to the office of precter in any of 

the courts ſhall be upon a treble 40s. ſtamp. 

Procrors of the clergy, are deputies, or repreſentatives, 
choſen by the clergy of each dioceſe, two for each ; and 
by the cathedral and collegiate churches, one for each, to 
fit in the lower houſe of CoNVOCATIOx. 

ROCTORS, in the univer/ity, are two officers choſen from 
among the ſtudents, to ſee good orders and exercites daily 
performed there. n 

PROCUBLTORES, among the Romans, an appellation 
given to the VELITES, becauſe when the enemy was 
near, they always formed the outguard. 

PROCUM ENT leaves, in Botany, ſuch leaves of plants 
as lie flat, or trailing on the ground. 

PROCURATION, or PRoOCURACY, an act, or inſtrument 
whereby a perſon is impowered to treat, tranſact, receive, 
8 in another's name, as if he himſelf were actually pre- 

ent. 
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When a man treats in behalf of another, the firſt thing 
15 to examine his procuration, or procuracy. 

rocuration is now little uſed in this ſenſe, , except in the 
caſe of a perſon who collects the fruits of a benefice for 
another. 

PROCURATION, in the Canon Law, is uſed for the repaſt, 

or entertainment, anciently given to church-officers, or 
ordinaries, who came to viſit in churches or monaſte- 
ries, whether they were biſhops, archdeacons, or viſitors. 
Precuration was due to the pope's legates, and even to 
popes themſelves, when they came into France; and the 
charge was compriſed in the bulls then granted: 
Complaints were frequently made to the pope of the ex- 
ceſſive charges of the procurations of biſhops and arch- 
deacons; upon which they were prohibited by ſeveral 
councils and bulls. 
That of Clement IV. mentioned in the Monaſticon, is 
very expreſs ; wherein that pope tells us, complaint had 
been made, that the archdeacon of Richmond, viſiting 
the dioceſe, travelled with one hundred and three horſes, 
twenty-one dogs, and three hawks ; and did ſo grievouſly 
oppreſs a religious houſe with that vaſt equipage, that he 
cauſed the monks to ſpend in an hour as much as would 
have maintained them a long time. 

PROCURATION is now uſed for a ſum of money paid yearly 
by pariſh-prieſts, to the biſhop, or archdeacon, in licu 


of this entertainment, towards defraying the charge of 
their VISITATION. 


PROCURATOR, ProcToR, or Proxr, a perſon who 
has a charge, or office, committed to him, to act in be- 
half of another, 

Thus the proxies of the lords in parliament, in our lau- 
books, are called procurator s. 

The word is alſo uſed for a vicar, or lieutenant. Thus, 
in Petrus Bleſenſis, we read of a procurator regnt. 
Thoſe who manage cauſes in Doctors Commons, are alſo 
called procurators, or prot7ors. 

The biſhops are ſometimes called procuratares ecclefrarum 1; 
and the repreſentatives ſent by the clergy to convocation, 
procuratores cleri. 

In our ſtatutes, a perſon who gathers the fruits of a benefice 
for another, is particularly called a precurator; and the 
inſtrument impowering him to receive the ſame, is termed 
a Procuracy. 

PROCURATOR is alſo a kind of magiſtrate, in ſevefal ci- 
ties of Italy, who takes care of the public intereſts. 
There are procuraters of St. Mark at Venice, at Ce- 
noa, &c. * 
Originally there was but one precurator of St. Mark at 
Venice: in 1442, the number was augmented to nine, 
when the ſenate made a decree, appointing, that, for 
the future, none ſhould be admitted to the dignity, bur 
after the death of ſome of the nine. But, in the ne- 
ceſſities of the republic, the number was afterwards in- 
larged to forty ; though of theſe there are only nine that 
bear the title of precurators, and whoſe place is regularly 
ſilled. They are adminiſtrators of the church of St. 
Mark, and of the revenues attached thereto, the patrons 
of orphans, and the executors of teſtaments. 

This othce receives more luſtre from the merit of thoſe 
who diſcharge it, than from its authority. 'They are 
clothed in black, or violet, with ducal fleeves. 

PRocURATOR moneſteri:, anciently, was the ADVOCATE 
of a religious houſe, who was to ſolicit the intereſt, and 
plead the cauſes, of the ſociety. See ADvoweeE. 

PROcURATOREs ccc parochialis, are the churchwardens, 
whoſe office is to act as proxies, and repreſentatives of 
the church. 

PROCURATORES, in the Roman Law, were ſuch lawyers as 
aſſiſted the plaintiff in proving, or the defendant in clear- 
ing himſelf from the matter of fact. Theſe, as well as 
the patreni (fee PaTRON and ADvocarTe), were felect- 
ed out of the ableſt lawvers, and had their names entered 
in the matriculation book of the forum. 

This was one condition requiſite to give them the liberty 
of pleading ; the other was the being retained by one 
party, or the receiving a fee, which they termed mandatum. 

PrRocuRATORESC@ſ/aris, among the Romans, were ollicers, 
often mentioned by Tacitus and Suctonius, who were 
ſent by the emperors into every province, to receive 
and regulate the public revenue, and«o diſpoſe of it at 
the emperor's command. The precurator of Judæa was 
inveſted with all the authority proper to the prROCONSUL, 
and, as the learned biſhop Pearſon obſerves, on the creed, 
art. 4. even with the power of life and death. 

PROCYON, in 4/ronomy, a fixed ſtar, of the ſecond mag- 
nitude, in Canis minor. 

PRODES hommes, q. d. wife, or difcreet men, in our 
Ancient Cuſioms, a title given to the barons, and other 
military tenants, who were called to the king's council, 
and were to give advice according to the beit of their 
prudence and knowledge. | 
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PRONICTATOR, among the Romans, a magiſtrate Who 
had the power, and did the office, of a dictator, 

The Romans ſometimes created a predielatar, in Caſes 
where they could not have a dictator. Fabius Maximus 
was prodiclator. 

PRODIGALITY is a term, the meaning and application 
of which are well known. We ſhall, therefore, under 
this head, only take occaſion to obſerve, that, by the Ro- 
man law, if a man by notorious prodigality was in dan- 
ger of waſting his eſtate, he was looked upon as 1977 
compos, and committed to the care of curators, or tutors, 
by the przetor. And by the laws of Solon, ſuch prodi- 

als were branded with perpetual infamy. 

PRODROMUS, mwpc%0ue;, literally denotes a fore-runner, 
an harbinger. Hence, 

PRoDROMUS morbus, among Phy/icians, is uſed for a leſſer 
diſeaſe, which precedes, or foreruns, a greater. 

Thus a ſtraightneſs of the breaſt is a prodromus of a con- 
ſumption, &c. A vertigo is ſometimes a prodromus of an 
apoplexy. 

PRODUCE, net. See Ne produce. 

PRODUCING, in Geometry, denotes the continuing a right 
line, or drawing it out farther, till it have any aſſigned 


length. 

PRODUCT , in Arithmetic and Geometry, the factum of two 
numbers, or the quantity ariſing from, or produced by, 
the multiplication of two or more numbers, lines, &c. 
into one another. 

Thus, if 6 be multiplicd by 8, the produd is 48. 

In lines it is always (and ſometimes in numbers) called 
the RECTANGLE, between the two lines, multiplied by 
one another. 

PRODUCTION. See GENERATION, and PRoPAGA- 
TION. 

PhopucT10N, in Anatomy, a continuation, or PROCESS. 

PROEDRI, Spee, among the Athenians, magiſtrates 
whoſe buſineſs it was to propoſe to the people the things 
they were to deliberate upon and determine at every aſ- 
ſembly, after which their othces expired. 

They were fo called from the privilege they enjoyed, of 
always having the firſt ſeats at aſſemblies. See Epi- 
STATES. 

PROEM, proemium, a term anciently uſed for PREFACE. 

PROEMPTOSIS, 'in 4/tronomy, that which makes the new 
moons appear a day later, by means of the lunar equa- 
tion, than they would do without that equation. See 
METEMPTOSIS. 

PROFANATION, in Religizn, the doing of ſomething 
which is diſreſpectful to holy or facred things. 

PROFANATION of the Lord's day. See SUNDAY. 

PROFANE, a term uſed in oppoſition to holy, ſacred. 
Except churches, and church-yards, all places are eſteem- 
ed profane. By the canon-law, a ſacred chalice, or cup, 
becomes profane, by giving it a blow with a hammer. 

PrOFANE is alſo applied, in general, to all perſons who have 
not the ſacred character; and all things which do not be- 
long to the ſervice of religion. 

In this ſenſe, Xenophon, Seneca, &c. are prefane authors. 
The heathen prieſts, pontifs, &c. alſo paſs with us for 
profane. 

PROFANENESS denotes a diſreſpect paid to the name of 
God, and to things and perſons conſecrated to him. By 
the laſt ſtatute againſt profane and common ſwearing and 
curſing, 19 Geo. II. cap. 21. which repeals all former 
ones, every labourer, ſailor, or ſoldier, ſhall forfeit 15. 
for every profane oath or curle z every other perſon un- 
der the degree of a gentleman 2:5. ; and every gentleman, 
or perſon of ſuperior rank, 55. to the poor of the pariſh ; 
and on a ſecond conviction, double; and for every ſubſe- 
quent conviction, treble the ſum firſt foricited, with all 
charges of conviction 3 and in default of payment thall 
be fent to the houſe of correction for ten days. Any 
iuitice of the peace may convict upon his own hearing, 
or the teſtimony of one witneſs; and any conſtable or 
peace vihcer, upon his own hearing, may ſecure any of- 
fender, and carry him before a juſtice, and there convict 
him. If the juttice omits his duty, he forſeits 5/. and 
the conſtable 40s. And the aQt is to be read in all pariſh 
churches and public chapels, the Sunday after every quar- 
ter-day, on pain of 5/. to be levied by warrant from any 
juiticz. Beſides this puniſhment for taking God's name 
in vain in common diſcourſe, it is enacted by ſtat. 3 Jac. I. 
cap. 21. that if in any ſtage-play, interlude, or ſhew, the 
name of the Holy Trinity, or any of the perſons therein, 


be jeſtingly or profanely uſed, the offender ſhall forfeit 
10/. one moiety to the king, and the other to the infor- 
mer. See Br.aSPHEMY. 
PROFECTITVIOUS. Scc ArvenTiTIOUs, and Goobps. 
PROFER, formed of the French proferer, to produce, in 
Law, the time appointed for the accounts of theriffs, and 
other officers, to be given into the exchequer; which, by | 


Rat. 51 Hen, III. is to be twice in the year, | 


— 
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PROFER is alſo uſed for an offer, or endeavyo;. PS > 
in an action, by a perſon concerned fo . to Proceed 
Trinity-term ſhall begin the Monday next after Trin 
Sunday, whenever it ſhall happen to fall, for th * 4 
ing of the eſſoigns, profers, returns, and other 8 1 
nies, heretofore in uſe. Stat. an. 32 Hen. VIII Eg 

PROFER the haif-mark. See Har rF-mark. ; 

PROFER'T in curia, in Law; is where the plaintiff 
action declares upon a deed, or the defendant plead 
deed, he muſt do it with a ofert in curia, to 1 y 
that the other party may at his own charges have 7 
of it, and until that time he is not obliged to . 7 

PROFESSED monk, or nun, one who, having may, i. 
es r of a religious order. NIN 

n this ſenſe the word is uted in oppoſitio | 

PROFESSIO widuitatis. See Roar 

PROFESSION, profeſfo, in a monaſtic ſenſe, the enterin 
into a religious order; or an action whereby a perſon 
fers himſelf to God, by a vow of obſerving three thing : 
viz. obedience, chaſtity, and poverty z which he — 
— inviolably to maintain. oy 
This is called /an4e religionis profeſſio, and 
religious profeſſed. ms Bets e 
Perſons are not admitted to make profeſſion till after a ye 
of probation. | 5 

PROFESSOR, in the Univer/ities, a perſon who teaches or 
lectures, publicly, ſome art or ſcience, in a chair elta 
bliſhed for that purpoſe. FE 
The profeſſors in foreign univerſities teach the arts, and 
have their claſſes of pupils; thoſe in our univerſities on] 
read public lectures in term-time. : 
Of profeſſors we have a great number, ſomg denominated 
from the arts they profeſs, as caſu;/tical profeſſor, Hebrery 
profeſſor, phyſic profeſſor, divinity profeſſor, &Cc. 

hers, from thoſe who founded the profeſſorſhip, or af. 
ſigned a revenue for the ſupport of the profeſſor; as the 
Savilian profeſſors of aſtronomy and geometry, the Luca. 
fran profeſſor of mathematics, Margaret profeſſor of divi- 
nity, XC. 

PRorrssoks, regius. See ReG1Us., 

PROFICISCENDUM. Capias conductos ad proficiſcendum, 
See CaPlas. 

PROFILE, in Architefure, the figure, or draught, of a 
building, fortification, or the like; wherein are expreſſed 
the ſeveral heights, widths, and thickneſſes, ſuch as they 
would appear, were the building cut down perpendicu- 
larly from the roof to the foundation. 

Whence the profile is allo called the ſefion, ſometimes 

the „ ſection: and, by Vitruvius, alſo the ſcia- 
raphy. 

Profil in this ſenſe, amounts to the ſame with cha- 

tion; and ſtands oppoſed to a plan, or ichnography. 

PROFILE E is alſo uſed for the contour, or outline of a figure, 
building, member of architecture, or the like; as a baſe, 
a cornich, &c. 

Hence profiling is ſometimes uſed for deſigning, or de- 
ſcribing the member with rule, compaſs, &c. 

PROFILE of a fortification. Sce FORT1IFICATION. 

PROFILE, in Sculpture and Painting. A head, a portrait, 
&c, are faid to be in profile, when they are repreſented 
ſideways, or in a ſide-view. | 
As, when in portrait, there is but one fide of the face, 
one eye, one cheek, &c. ſhewn, and nothing of the 
other. On almolt all medals the faces arc repreſented in 

rofile. 

PROFTTS, perner of. See PERNOR. 

PROFLUVIUM, in AZedicine, any kind of flux, or liquid 
evacuation, Whence | 

PROFLUVIUM ventris, flux of the belly, denotes a DI4R- 
Hor. 

PROFUNDUS, . in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus, 
Hunaud, and others, to a muſcle of the writt, generally 
known by the name of the yxKroRaNs. Thete authors 
called, in the ſame manner, the per/oratus of others the 
ſublimis. 

PROGALL-INSECT, an animal nearly approaching to tie 
GALL-inſe& claſs, but diflering from it in ſome reſpects, 
and called by this name from its reſemblance to thole 
creatures; as the creatures ſomewhat approaching to the 
ſcarab or bectle claſs, but not regularly of it, are called 
proſcarabs. : 
This claſs of animals paſs a great part of their lives in the 
ſame manner with the gall- inſects, faſtened to the bark of 
a tree, and there remaining motionleſs : ſome of them alſo 
in the manner of the gall-inſe&ts cover their young br 
with their bodies; but they arc eaſily diſtinguiſhable as 
animals, in all the ſtages of their lives, and in that they 
differ from the others. The annular depreſlions of — 
bodies may in all their ſtates be diſtinguiſhed, eſpecially 
with the help of a magnifying glaſs ; whereas thoſe 0 
the gall-inſects all diſappear as they grow towards their 
utmoſt bulk. If 


in an 
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If the gall- inſects are worthy of obſervation on account | 


of the great value of one ſpecies of them, the kermes; 

the progall-inſefts are at leaſt equally ſo on the ſame ac- 

count, ſince the cochineal belongs to this claſs. 

The molt common and obſervable ſpecies of the progal!- 

inſet claſs, is that of the eim. 

PROGNOSTIC, prognoſis, in Medicine, a judgment of the 
event either of a ſtate of health, or of a diſeaſe; as, whe- 
ther it ſhall end in life or death; be long or ſhort; mild 
or malignant, &c. taken from certain ſymptoms thereof. 
The word comes from wgoyworg, foreknowledge ; whence 
alſo Wpoyvwrieey, A proguaſiic en. 

In all continued fevers, orton tells us, a ſtrong, equa- 
ble pulſe, is a good prognoſtic, and always preſages well, 
whatever other threatening ſymptoms attend it; on the 
contrary, 2 quick, feeble, intermitting pulſe, is a pro- 
19/iic of death, how much ſoever the other ſymptoms 
1ay flatter, 
Hippocrates obſerves, that all predictions and prognoſſics 
of acute diſeaſes are very fallacious : Diemerbroeck, how- 
ever, adds, that, in the plague of Nimeguen, ſixth day 
criſes were conſtantly found fatal prognoſtics; alſo to be 
infected about the new or full moon; faintings in the 
beginning of the diſeaſe, and palpitations of the heart, 
were found _— progne ies: on the contrary, a pleu- 
riſy, and ſuppreſſion o ool, were good prognofiics. 
The progno/rs is a part of ſemeiology. 

PrROGNOSTICS of the weather. Sce WEATHER. 

PROGRAMMA, anciently denoted a letter ſealed with the 
king's ſeal. 

PROGRAMMA is alſo a college term, ngnifying a billet, or 
advertiſement, poſted up, or given into the hand, by way 
of invitation to an oration, or other college r 
containing the argument, or ſo much as is neceſſary for 
the underſtanding thereof. Programmas are ſent to in- 
vite people to afliſt at declamations, dramatle perform- 
ances, &c. 

PROGRESSION, progreſſio, an orderly advancing, or go- 
ing forward, in the ſame manner, courſe, tenor, &c. 
PROGRESSION, in Mathematics, is either arithmetical, or 

geometrical. 

PROGRESSION, arithmetical, is a SERIES of quantities equi- 
diſtant from each other; 1. e. either increaſing, or de- 
creaſing, by the ſame common interval, or difference. 
Thus 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, &c. make an arithmetical pro- 
greſſion ; becauſe increaſing, or differing, equally, by 3: 
thus alſo 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5, are in aritbmetical pro- 

ion, decreaſing by a common difference, 5. 
f. every arithmetical progreſſion, whether increaſing or de- 
creaſing, the ſum of the firſt and laſt term is equal to the 
ſum of any two intermediate terms equidiſtant from the 
extremes; as alſo, if the number of terms be uneven, to 
the double of the middle term. For inſtance : 


3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21 
12, „ K 3 


* * * 


* 


24, 24, 24, 24 


Hence, 1. We find the ſum of any arithmetical propre/- 
ien by multiplying the ſum of the firſt and laſt term by 
half the number of terms. Thus, let à repreſent the 
firſt term, x the laſt, and » the number of terms; and 


we ſhall have a+x X - = , or the ſum of all the 


terms. 


2. Having, therefore, the ſirſt term, the difference, and | 


the number of terms given, the ſum of the progreſſion is 
had by multiplying the firſt term by the number of terms ; 
and to the product adding the product ariſing from the 
difference multiplied into the ſemidifterence of the num- 
ber of terms from the ſquare of that ſame number. 


Let b be the common difference; and ſince x=a + 1 


*, and a+x & 2 = 5, we ſhall have, merely by ſub- 


; E I R—_—— - n S 
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Thus, ſuppoſe the firſt term 3, the number of terms 7, 


and the difference 3; the product of 3 and 75=21, be- 


ing added to the product 63, of the difference 3 multi- 
phed into the ſemi-difference of the number of terms 7, 
rom the ſquare thereof 49=21, gives 84, the ſum of 
the progre//ion. 

3- The number of terms leſſened by one, being multi- 
plied by the common difference, and the firſt terra added 


to the product, the ſum is the laſt term, i. e. n—1 x 6 
+ a=», Thus, in the progreſſion of 52 places, where 


the difference is 3, and the firſt term 5, 51 being multi- 


plied by 2, produces 1533 to which adding 5, the ſum 
158 is the laſt term required. 
4. If the pr gien begin with o, the ſum of all the terms 


þ 


is equal to half the product of the laſt term multiplied 
by the number of terms, i. e. a+x X — becomes in this 
caſe —. 

Whence it follows, that the ſum of a progreſſion begin- 


ning from o, is ſubduple the ſum of fo many terms, all 
equal to the greateſt. 


PROGRESSION, geometrical, is a SERIES of quantities in- 


creaſing or decreaſing, in the ſame ratio, or proportion z 
or it is a ſeries of quantities that are continually propor- 
tional: or which increaſe by one common multiplicator, 
or decreaſe by one common diviſor ; which common mul- 
tiplier or diviſor is called the common ratio. Thus, a, 


W 
8 


in numbers, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. or 729, 243, 
81, 27, 9, 3, 1, make a geometrical progreſſion. 

1, In every geometrical progreſſion, the product of the two 
extreme terms is equal to the product of the two inter- 
mediate terms equidiſtant from the extremes : as alſo, if 
the number of terms be uneven, to the ſquare of the 
middle term. For example: let a, ar, ar*, ar, &c. 


continued to y, the laſt term, be ſuch a ſeries; then y, 
2, 25 2. will be the four laſt terms; and axy= ar 


2 Sa xL=ar' x 2, Kc. And in numbers, 
r * * 


3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96 
% &:..-3 


— 


288, 288, 288 


2. If the difference of the firſt and laſt term of a geomes 
trical progreſſion be divided by a number leſs by unit than 
the denominator of the ratio, the quotient will be the 
ſum of all the terms except the greateſt : hence, by 
adding the greateſt, we have the ſum of the whole pro- 


greſſion. 


In the preceding ſeries, — + y = £=£ = > Dr = 
r—-1 Fo» 2 


1 


— = For the ſum of a ſeries of geometrical pro- 


portionals, wanting the firſt term, or the ſum of all the 
conſequents, is equal to the ſum of all but the laſt term, 
or the ſum of all the antecedents, multiplied by the coni- 


mon ratio. Thus, ar+ar* + ar*, &c. + 24242. 
r * r 


— 


+y=rx*a+ar+ar, & + +£4.42. 
1 
Therefore s—a = 5—yXr = 5r—yr; or, 3 yr 


—a; and 5s = If it be a decreaſing ſeries, whoſe 


ſum is to be found, as of 54242 ＋ 2. &c. + ar: 
5 

+ar*+ar a; and the number of terms be ſuppoſed 

infinite, then a, the laſt term, will be equal to nothing; 


conſequently the ſum of ſuch a ſerics 5s = =; which 
r=—1 


is a finite ſum, though the number of terms be infinite. 
Thus 1 +4 +i+$3 +574, &c. = - = = 2+ 

In a progreſſion of 5 terms, beginning with 3, and the 
denominator being likewiſe 3, the greateſt term will be 
243. If, then, the difference of the firſt and laſt term 
240, be divided by 2, a number leſs by 1 than the deno- 
minator, the quotient 120, added to 243, gives 363, the 
ſum of the progreſſion. 

Hence, 3. The firit or leaſt term of a pragreſſion is to the 
ſum of the progreſſion, as the denominator lefſened by 1, 
to its power likewiſe leſſened by 1; the exponent of which 
power is equal to the number of terms. For, if the num- 


ber of terms be, the exponent of yr in the laſt term will 
be n—1. Therefore y=ar""*; and yr = ar. 

1— 4 
ar”; and s = (— 


=) —.— z conſequently 5 x 
ra Ni, and a: 5: - 1: 1. 

Thus, ſuppoſing the firſt term 1, the denominator 2, and 
the number of terms 8, the ſum will be 255. 

4. Hence, alſo, the difference between the laſt term and 
the ſum is to the difference between the firſt term and the 
ſum, as unity to the denominator. Wherefore, if the 
difference between the firſt term and the ſum he divided 
by the difference between the ſum and the laſt term, the 
quotient is the denominator. 


From art. 2. it appears, that s—a = 5—=y X r; therefore 
426 
5 -:: 1:7, Or —. 
S—y 

4 Ay 
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As a right line, or figure, may increaſe continually, and 
never amount to a given line or area; ſo there are ow 
greffions of fractions which may be continued at pleaſure, 
and yet the ſum of the terms be always leſs than a given 
num If the difference between their ſum and this 
number decreaſe in ſuch a manner, that by continuing 
the progreſſion it may become leſs than any fraction how 
ſmall ſoever, that can be aſſigned, this number is the li- 
mit of the ſum of the Pare 5 and is what is underſtoot] 
by the value of the progreſſion, when it is ſuppoſed to be 
continued infinitely. Theſe limits are analogous to the 
limits of figures, and they mutually aſſiſt each other. 
'The areas of figures can, in many caſes, be no otherwiſe 
expreſſed than by ſuch progreſſions z and when the limits 
of figures are known, they may ſometimes be advan- 
tageouſly applied for approximating to the ſums of cer- 
tain pet Fr» a 


Thus, for inſtance, let the terms of 7 reps be re- 
9p mg by the perpendiculars AF, BE, CK, HL, &c. 
t 


anding at a given diſtance on the baſe AD Tab. III. 


Analy/is, fig. Jo.); and let PN be any ordinate of the 
curve FNe paſling over the extremities of thoſe perpen- 
diculars. Suppoſe AP to be produced; then according 
as the area, APNF, has a limit to which it may ap- 
proach continually, but never exceed, or may be * 
duced till it exceed any given ſpace; there will alſo be a 
limit of the ſum of the progre//ion, or it may be conti- 
nued till it exceed any given number. For ſuppoſing the 
rectangles FB, EC, KH, LI, &c. completed, the area 
APNF will always be lefs than the ſum of thoſe rectan- 
gles, but greater than their ſum after the firſt ; therefore 
the area APNF, and the ſum of thoſe rectangles, either 
both have limits, or both have none. The ſame is to be 
ſaid of the ſum of the ordinates AF, BE, CK, HL, &c. 
and of the ſum of the terms of the progre/"cr repreſented 
by them. If the curve FNE, for example, be the com- 
mon hyperbola, & its center, þP the aſymptote; and 
AB being equal to 4A, if AF repreſent unity, the ſeries 
of ordinates will repreſent the progreſſion 1, B , &, +, 2, 
& c. which may therefore be continued till it exceed any 
given number, as the hyperbolic area may be produced 
till it exceed any given ſpace. But if FNe be an hyper- 
bola of any higher order, ſo that the ordinate PN be re- 
ciprocally as any power of the baſe (P, whoſe exponent 
3s greater than unity, the area APNF, and the tum of 
the progreſſion repreſented by the ſeries of ordinates, will 
have limits. Hence there is always a limit of the ſum of 
the fractions that have unity for their common numera- 
tor; and the ſquares, cubes, or any other powers of the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. whole exponents exceed unity 
for their ſucceſhve denominators. 

When the area APNF has a limit, we may not only con- 
clude, that the ſum of the progreſſion, repreſented bh the 
ordinates, has a limit; but when the former limit is 
known, we may by it approximate to the value of the 
latter; and, vice verſa, when the limit of the progreſſion 
is given, the limit of the area may be found. 

Progreſſions of fractions may be found at pleaſure, that 
{hall have aſſignable numbers equal to the limit of the ſum 
of the terms. Thus a ſeries or progreſſion of any num- 
ber of quantities continually decreaſing being given, their 
ſucceſhve differences form a new ſeries of terms, the ſum 
of which from the beginning is always equal to the ex- 
ceſs of the firſt term — the beſt ſeries above its laft term. 
For inſtance, if A, B, C, D, E, &c. be the terms of the 
firſt ſeries, it is manifeſt that the ſum of the difference 
of A and B, B and C, C and D, D and E, is the exceſs 
of A above E. If the terms of the firſt ſeries decreaſe 
in ſuch a manner, that by continuing the progre//ion the 
may become leſs than any quantity that can be armed, 
then the firſt term of the firlt ſeries is the limit of the 
ſum of the ſecond ſeries. In like manner, the difference 
of the alternate terms of the firſt ſeries, as of A and C, 
B and D, C and E, &c. form a new progreſſion of terms, 
the ſum of any number of which is equal to the exceſs of 
the ſum of A and B, the firſt and ſecond term of the ſe- 
ries, above the ſum of the laſt and penuitimate terms; 
and the ſum of A and B is the limit of the ſum of the 
new ſeries. In general, if a pregre//ion is formed by tak- 
ing the difference of the firſt term A, and the term whoſe 
place in the ſeries is expreſſed by any number x; of the 
ſecond term B, and that whoſe place is x+1; of the 
third term C, and that whoſe place is n+ 2, and fo on; 
then will the limit of the ſum of this new progreſſion be 
equal to the ſum of the terms A, B, C, D, &c. which 
precede that term whoſe place is expreſſed by u. In this 
manner progreſſions may be found at pleaſure, which may 
be continued without end, and have given numbers for 
the limits of their ſums. 

For example, let the firſt ſeries be 1, 4, 4, 1, 4, &c. the 
ſucceſſive differences of the terms of which are 4, , r, 


| 


, 


| 


itz &c. and the * of the ſum of this progreſſion will | 


.. 
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therefore be 1. If we multiply each term 
ries by 2, that the firſt wen joy unit, wet 5 
I, 35 „ 763 Kc. the denominators of which are th ry 
angular numbers, unity being the common num fog 
and the limit of the ſum of this progreſſion is 2 Re 
ſucceſſive differences of the terms of this latter ſeri yo 
ing each multiplied by 2, that the term of the news * 
may be unity, give 1, 2, 42, , Kc. which have 8 
ramidal numbers for their ſucceſſive denominators; 17 
the limit of the ſum of this progreſſion is 2. In th — 
manner, the limit of the ſum of the fractions } 12k 

unity for their common numerator, and the figurate he 

bers of any order dehominated by m for their ſucceſſ1c 
m1 


| _ 2 
The fame ſeries 1, J, 3, 4, 4, &c. being again aſſumed 
the differences of the alternate terms are 2, 2, th i the: 
the limit of the ſum of which progreſſion gr 


is 14. Dividj 
each term vy 2, the limit of the tum of ; n 
&c. is 4. 1 


denominators, is found to be 


* Ty $ 
we take the differences of the firſt ten 
7 


and that whoſe place is m, the ſecond term, and 
whoſe place is m+1, &c. the common r 
thoſe differences will be m—1; and their ſucceſſive de- 


nominators, the products of 1 xm, 2xm+1, 3xma 73 
and the limit of the ſum of this progreſſion is the ſum of 
as many terms 1 +4 +++ $4, &c. as there are units in 
m—1. Now if each term of the new progreſſion be di. 
vided by = 1, that unity may be the common numez;. 
' I I 

m 2xm+2 3x*m+2 
the limit of which is equal to the ſum of the fractions 
1, 4, 4, 2, &c. (continued till their number be m—1) 
divided by m—1. In like manner, by aſſuming other al- 
ternate, or any equivalent terms of the ſeries 1, ELL 
&c. we may Na. new pregrefſions, the value of which 
may be found. Thus, if we take the terms 1, , , , 
&c. paſſing over three terms, and divide the ſucceſſive 
differences of theſe terms by 96, we thall have the ſerics 


I I I I . . . 
—, —, —, &c. which is equivalent 


5.24 89.24 9-13-24" 13-17-24 
to the ſeries C, given by Monſ. de Monmort, in the Phi. 
loſophical Tranſactions, N“ 353, p. 651, viz. C = 


tor, the terms „Kc. will ariſe, 


I 14 $5 1 
1.2. 3.4.5 © 5.6.5.8. © gon 1.12.13. 13.14.15.10.77 T 


&c. the ſum of which will therefore be 2g. And if we 
take the alternate terms of the ſeries , 14, +2, 41, Ke. 
above mentioned, and divide the ſuccethve differences of 
PE ROE 4x 

2.12 12.30 
e eee 

1.2.3.4 3.4.5.0 


„Ke. mentioned in the ſaid Philoſophi- 


the terms by 2, we ſhall have the ſeries 


13 
30.56 


, &c. which is equivalent tothe ſeries 


13 17 
5-0.7.8* 7. 8. 9. 10 
cal Tranſactions, and marked A, the ſum or limit of 
which, by the foregoing rule, will be 4. So the limit of 

a | 

,&c, will 
1. 2.3.4.5 
See Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 356, where 


Mr. Monmort's ſeries B = an 
4567.8 


tliere is an crror of the preſs, in p. 296. 1. 11. and 15. 

for the ſeries, which in line 11. is ſaid to be Mr. Mon- 
mort's ſeries B, is the ſeries A, p. 651. of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, Ne 353 aforeiaid z ſo in line 15, for 
A, read B. 
This may ſuffice to ſhew how the ſums of progreſſions fo 
derived may be found. We refer, for the farther appit- 
cation of theſe principles, to the aforeſaid 'Treatile of 
Fluxions, art. 357, &. Mr. Stirling's T reatiſe of the 
Summation of Series, ought alſo to be conſulted, as he 
has improved the method of approximating to the value 
of progreſſions, which often arile in the ſolution of pro- 
blems. Sce alſo Mr. de Moivre's Miſcellanea Analytica, 
and particularly the ſupplement to that work. Methodus 
Differentialis : ſive Tractatus de Summatione et Interpo- 
latione Seriorum infinitarum. Lond. 1730. 4to. 

PROGRESSION, arch of a. See ARCH. 

PROG YMNASMA'TA, apoyywacuaray in Antiquity, CT 
tain preparatory exerciſes performed by all tote who ot- 
fered themſelves to contend in the Olympian games: 

PROHIBITED goods, in Commerce, ſuch commoditic 
are not al tn be either imported or exported. 
CoONTRABAND. 3 

PROHIBITIO de ve direfta parti, is a writ judicial, —- 
rected to the tenant, prohibiting him from making Wa e 
upon the land in controverſy, during the ſuit. It is ſome- 
times alſo directed to the ſheriff. ; 

PROHIBITION, prehibitio, the act of forbidding, ot in- 
hibiting any thing. 1 
It is the prohibition of the law that makes the fin; 2 


8 13 
See 
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tator frequently bequeaths things with a probibiticn to 
alienate- 8 do's 

10Nn, in Common Law, denotes a writ iſſued out 

rn plane ©: the king's bench, common pleas, or ex- 

chequer, to forbid ſome other court, either ſpiritual or 


ſecular, to proceed in a cauſe there Fepending ; upon 


not to 


ſuggeſtion, that the cognizance thereo g 
t. | 
1 uſually taken for that writ which lieth for one 
who is impleaded in the court Chriſtian, for a cauſe be- 
longing to the temporal juriſdiction, or the cognizance 
of the king's courts 3 whereby, as well the party and his 


counſel, as the judge himſelf, and the regiſter, are for- 


bid to proceed any farther in that cauſe. 

PROHI ITO, in the /talian Mufic, is a term applied to 
ſuch parts of a piece as are not proper, or according to 
juſt rule. Thus intervallo y is every interval in 
melody that does not paſs the ear eaſily or naturally, to 

ive it ſome pleaſure; ſuch are the tritone, the ſixth ma- 
jor, the ſeventh, ninth, &c. though, under certain cir- 
cumſtances, even theſe have pleaſing effects, in that by 
their harſhneſs they render the ſubſequent concords more 


eeable. 

PROJECTILE, or PRoJEcT, in Mechanics, a heavy body, 

which, bein 14 into a violent motion by an external 
force ! thereon, is diſmiſſed from the agent, and 
left to purſue its courſe. : 
Such, e. gr. is a ſtone thrown out of the hand or a ſling, 
an arrow from a bow, a bullet from a gun, &c. 
PrRoJECTILES, the cauſe of the continuation of the motion of, 
or what it is determines them to perſiſt in motion, after 
the firſt cauſe ceaſes to act, has puzzled the philoſophers. 
See MoT10N and COMMUNICATION, 
The Peripatetics account for it from the air, which, be- 
ing violently agitated by the motion of the projefing cauſe, 
e. gr. the hand and ling, and forced to follow the pro- 
zertile, while accelerated therein, does, upon the diſmiſ- 
ſion of the proje2:/e, preſs after it, and protrude it for- 
ward, to prevent a vacuum. | 
The moderns account for the motion of projefiles on a 
much more rational and eaſy principle ; it being, in ef- 
fect, a natural conſequence from one of the great laws of 
nature; viz. that all bodies, being indifferent as to mo- 
tion or reſt, will neceſſarily continue the ſtate they are 
put into, except ſo far as they are hindered, and forced 
to change it by ſome new cauſe, f 
Thus a prejectile, put in motion, mult continue to move 
eternally on in the ſame right line, and with the ſame ve- 
locity, were it to meet with no reſiſtance from the me- 
dium, nor had any force of gravity to encounter. 
The doctrine of the motion of prejectiles is the founda- 
tion of all gunnery. 
PROJECTILES, laws of the motion of. I. If a heavy body 

be projected perpendicularly, it will continue to aſcend or 
deſcend en awc becauſe both the projeing and 
the gravitating force are found in the ſame line of di- 
rection. 8 
II. If a heavy body be prejecied n will, in its 
motion, deſcribe a parabola; the medium being ſuppoſed 
void of reſiſtance. 
For the body is equally impelled by the * force, 
according to the right line AR Tab. VI. Mechanics, 
Fg. 97+), and by the force of gravity according to the 
right line AC, perpendicular thereto. While then the 
body, by the ation of the impreſſed force, is arrived in 
. by the force of gravity it will be arrived through 
QI and therefore will be found in M. But the mo- 
uon, in the direction AR, will ſtill be uniform (ſee Mo- 
rox); and, therefore, the ſpaces QA and 9A are as 
the times; and the ſpaces QM, and qm, are likewiſe as 
the ſquares of the times (fee ACCELERATION); there- 
_ AQ*:AP::QM:qm. That is, PM“: n:: 
AP: ap. 
Ihe bd or path therefore, AMm, of a heavy body 

rejected horizontally, is a PARABOLA- 


I'wo hundred years ago the philoſophers took the line de- 


ſeribed by a body projedted horizontally, e. gr. a bullet 
out of a cannon, while the force of the powder exceeded 
the weight of the bullet conſiderably, to be a right line; 


after which it became a curve. 


N. T artaglia was the firſt who perceived the miſtake, and 


maintained the path of the bullet to be a crooked line, 
throughout its whole extent; but it was Galileo who firſt 
determined the preciſc curve which the bullet deſcribed ; 
and ſhewed the path of the bullet, projeted horizontally 
from an eminence, to be a parabola; the vertex whereof 
is the point where the bullet quits the cannon. See 
UNNERY. 

III. If a heay body be projedted obliquely, either upwards 
or downwards, in a medium void of reſiſtance, it will 
likewiſe deſcribe a parabola. 

Suppoſe a bod projected in the direction AR (Tab. IV. 

OL, MI. N 285. 


| | 


PR 
Mechanics, fig. 47.) with the velocity it would have ace. 
quired by falling from D to A, the body, by that force 
alone aCti 
line AR ; and any part of /the line of direction, as AR, 
repreſents the time in which it would be deſcribed. In 
the ſame time let the force of gravity, acting alone, carry 
the body from A to 8, and, completing the parallelo: 
gram ASBR, at the end of the time r Phd by AR, 
the body will actually be found in B. Since, then, the 
time in which the body falls from D to A is the ſame in 
which it would defcribe 2AD by an uniform motion, 
with a velocity equal to that acquired at A, that time 
will be repreſented by 2 AD. | But the time in which the 
—_ would fall from A to 8 being repreſented by AR, 
it follows, that AS: AD:: AR“: 4AD®; and 4AD 
XAS = AR* = SB*; whence it appears, that the point 
B is a point in the parabola, whoſe diameter is AS, and 
vertex A, having the parameter of that diameter equal 
to 4AD. . 
Hence, 1. The parameter of the diameter of the para- 
bola, AS, i. e. 4AD, is a third proportional to the ſpace 
through which the body deſcends in any given time, and 
the celerity, which is defined by the ſpace paſſed over in 
3 _ i. e. — AP -_ A or AS and AR. 
2. Since the ſpace deſcribed by a falling perpendi- 
cularly, is 15-4 Paris feet, ” 16 foot I inch London 
meaſure, in a ſecond; the parameter of the diameter of 
the parabola to be deſcribed is found, if the ſquare of the 
ſpace paſſed over by the prejectile with the impreſſed force 
in a ſecond, be divided by 157 Paris, or 16 feet 1 inch 
London meaſure. 
75 Since 4A is the parameter of the diameter AS, it 
ollows, that the parameters belonging to the vertex A 
of the diameter A8, are always in the duplicate ratio of 
the velocities of the projection, the ſpace AD being al- 
ways as the ſquare of the velocity acquired by falling 
from D to A; and if then the velocity of the prejectiles 
be the ſame, the ſpaces deſcribed in the ſame time by 
the force impreſſed, are equal; conſequently the para- 
meter of the parabolas paſſed over by the compound mo- 
tion 1s the ſame, whatever the direction AR of the pro- 
jeckile be. 
4. If from the parameter of the diameter be ſubtracted 
22 altitude of the parabola, the remainder is 
e parameter of the axis; the fourth part whereof is the 
diſtance of the vertex of the axis from the focus of the 
parabola. Hence the celerity of the prejeclile being given, 
the parabola deſcribed by the projettile may be laid down 
on paper. | 
5. If from A Tab. VI. Mechanics, fig. 98.) as a centre, 
ou deſcribe the ſemicircle BQL, its circumference will 
& the locus of all the foci of the parabolas that can be 
deſcribed by a prejectile thrown from A, with the velo- 
city it could acquire in falling from B to A; for, by a 
well known property of the PARABOLA, the diſtance of 
the focus from A is always equal to ;; of the parameter 
of the diameter that paſſes through A, i. c. to 4 of 
4AB, or AB itſelf. All the foci mult, therefore, be 
found in the ſemicircle BQL. 
6. Hence it is eaſy to determine the parabola deſcribed, 
when the direction of the projectile is given; for, draw- 
ing AF ſo as to make the angle FAD equal to the given 
one DAB, which the direction AD makes with the per- 
pendicular AB, the point F, where AF cuts the ſemi- 
circle BI,, will be the focus required; and if through 
F be drawn the line FN parallel to AB, cutting the di- 
rectrix BE in N, this line will be the axis, I, the middle 
int between F and N, will be the vertex of the para- 
— and 4 FI the parameter of the axis. 
7. If a line be drawn through the vertex I parallel to the 
directrix, meeting AB in C, it mult be biſected by the 
line of direction in D; and if a line be drawn from the 
focus F to D, it will be perpendicular to the tangent, and 
will paſs through B, if produced; and, therefore, a ſe- 
micircle deſcribed upon AB as a diameter, will always 
paſs through the point D, where the line of direction 
cuts CI, the tangent to the vertex of the parabola. The 
line of direction of the prœjeclile AH is a tangent to the 
parabola in A; becauſe it is parallel to the ordinate PM. 
And it appears, that the preje:/e continually aſcends, till 
its direction becomes parallel to the horizon, and then it 
begins to deſcend ;; and, therefore, the higheſt pine of 
a curve is where its tangent is parallel to the horizon. 
Huygens, ſuppoling that the reſiſtance was proportional 
to the velocity of the moving body, concluded that the 
line deſcribed by it would be a.kind of logarithmic curve. 
But fir Iſaac Newton having clearly proved, that the re- 
ſiſtance of the line is not proportional to the velocity it- 
ſelf, but to its ſquare, ſhews, in his Principia, that the 
line a p'gedile deſcribes, approaches nearer to an hyper- 
bola than a parabola, The late Mr. John Bernouilli con- 
ſtructed this curve by means of the quadratures of ſome 
13 F tran» 


ng upon it, would uniformly deſcribe the right 
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tranſcendental curves, at the requeſt of Dr. Keil, who 
_ propoſed this problem to him in 1718. It was alſo ſolved 

b Taylor, * we have a ſolution of it in Hermann's 
eee ; ; 
The learned commentators upon fir Iſaac Newton's Prin- 
cipia, expreſly ſay, that the deſcription of the curve, in 
which a projefile moves, is ſo very perplexed, that it can 
be ſcarcely expected any deduction ſhould. be thence 
made, which may be adapted either to philoſophical or 
mechanical purpoſes, vol. ii. p. 118. 


Profeſſor Euler has farther inveſtigated the nature of this 


curve, and directed the calculation and uſe of a number of 
tables for the ſolution of all caſes that occur in gunnery, 
which may be accompliſhed with nearly as much expedi- 
tion as by the vulgar Lypatheſis of Galilzo. 
By the common theory, the projefile will return to the 
horizontal plane with the ſame velocity as that with which 
it iſſues out of the piece, and the angle which the track 
makes with the horizontal plane is the ſame at the exit 
from the piece as at the fall; but they both differ greatly, 
unleſs the initial vELOcITY be very ſmall. True Prin- 
ciples of Gunnery inveſtigated, p. 322, &c. 

IV. The impetus at any point of the curve is the perpen- 
dicular height to which a prejectile could aſcend by the 
force it has at that point; or the perpendicular _ 
from which a body muſt fall to acquire the velocity it has 
at that point : and this impetus at any point of the curve, 
as A, is equal to that part of the diameter which is con- 
tained between the directrix and that point. Hence, 
1. The velocity of a projefile in any point of the curve is 
that which it would acquire by falling perpendicularly 
from the directrix to that point: and 2. If two bodies 
are projected with the ſame velocity, the one perpendicu- 
larly upwards, and the other in a direction inclining to 
the horizon, their velocities will always be equal at 
points of the ſame height above the point of projection. 
3. The velocity of a proje#i/e is always leaſt at I, and at 
equal diſtances from that point it is equal : and the velo- 
city at J is to the velocity at A as radius is to the ſecant 
of the angle of direction. 

V. A hang in equal times, deſcribes portions of its 
parabolic path, as AM, Mm, (Tab. IV. Mechanics, fig. 
47.) which are ſubtended by equal ſpaces of the horizon 
AT, Tt; i.e. in equal times it paſſes over equal hori- 


zontal ſpaces. 
For AQ , Qg, being ſpaces deſcribed by an uniform 
motion, are as the times; and AQ: Q:: AT: T., 
therefore, the times being equal, A T muſt be equal to I . 
VI. The quantity or amplitude of the path AB i. e. 
the range of the 
diameter AS, as 
to its ſecant. 


Let the ſine of the angle of elevation be = a, the co-ſine 


= ub, the radius = t, the amplitude = c, and the para- 
Then if AR be radius, BR will be the 
ſine and A B the co- ſine of the angle of elevation; and, 


meter = Xx. 


AB 
BR 


Moreover - — 


therefore, 5 
a 


ac 


AB, 
AR 
21. 


2482 


c: =; conſequently A RS SB 


8 B* from the property of the parabola; therefore 
_ = —_ and ax = © ; whence we ſhall have a: 
2 * 


b 


cant is a third proportional to the co-ſine and radius, 
therefore the ſecant of the angle of elevation is equal to 


2 


parameter as a the ſine of the angle of elevation is to 


* 
7 its ſecant. 


Hence, 1. The ſemiparameter is to the amplitude of the 
path A B, as the whole ſine to the fine of double the an- 
2. If then the celerity of two projediles 
Wherefore, | 
ſince the ſemiparameter of the path, in the one caſe, is 
to the amplitude, as the whole ſine to the fine of double 
the angle of elevation ; and the ſemiparameter of the path 
in the other caſe is to the amplitude as the whole ſine to 
the ſine of double the angle of elevation; we may ſay 
farther, as the amplitude is to the ſine of the Hog A of 
double the elevation in the one caſe, ſo is the amplitude to 
the ſine of the angle at double the elevation in the other 
The amplitudes therefore, or axe tap yr of the 


le of elevation. 
be the ſame, the parameter is the ſame. 


caſe, 
paths, are as the fines of double the angles of elevation, 
the velocity of the prejectile remaining the ſame. 

This may be eaſily proved by conſidering, that in Tab. VI. 


rojectile, is to the parameter of the 
e ſine of the angle of elevation RAB 


but &: a: - conſequently B R 
therefore :: 


But x x A S8 


::£:x; but from a theorem in trigonometry, the ſe- 


Hence it appears, that c the amplitude is to x the 


. the ſine of double that angle muſt become 1 


the impetus is greater than half the amplitude, we {halt 


then the curve deſcribed ſhall be only a portion of the 


Mechanics, fig. 98, AR=2 AQO=2CI=4CD; and 
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that A K is the amplitude of the parabo 
ſine of the angle D G B which is the 2 EY the 
if GB (TAB) be made radius. And, confe * f 
as the amplitude is equal to four times the fine © — x 
the angle of elevation, the amplitudes will be to IE 
other as the fines of double the angles of Are Fa 
ſpectively; when the velocity of the projection is gi C 
ence, 1. If the angteB A 1 docs not exceed 4 . 
more acute it is, the leſs will be the amplitude A 85 . 
amplitude is equal to four times that ſine. 1 . 
angle B A D vaniſhes, the parabola AIR coincides dk 
the right line A By and the projectile, inſtead of deſerib. 
ing a curve, will only riſe to B and fall again to A. B 
the more the angle B AD approaches to 45®, the line 
CD, which is the ſine of double that angle, becomes the 
Ae and, therefore, the amplitude A K muſt af, 
come the greater. 2. At the direQtion of 150 ox or 
the amplitude (ſuppoſing no reſiſtance of the air) is equal 
to the impetus; for, half the impetus being radive 2 
fourth part of the amplitude is the fine of twice the angle 
of elevation ; but the fine of twice 15%, that is the 
ſine of 309, is always equal to half the radius; or in 
this caſe, a fourth part of the impetus is equal to a fourth 
part of the amplitude. 3. The fourth part of the am. 
plitude is a mean 7 between the impetus at the 
principal vertex of the curve and its altitude. 4. When 


have two directions for that amplitude; when equa! to it 
only one; and when leſs, none at all; and converſely ; 
for in the firſt cafe the line D 4 cuts the circle in two 
ints; in the ſecond caſe it only touches it, and in the 
aſt-it does not meet it at all. . When there is but one 
direction for the amplitude A K, the angle of elevation is 
459 : and in ſuch a direction the altitude is equal to the 
impetus at the principal vertex; and each of them iz 
equal to half the impetus at the point of projection. 
VII. The celerity of the prejecile being the ſame, the am- 
plitude A K is greateſt, i. e. the range of the projectile is 
greateſt, at an angle of elevation of 45® ; and the am- 
— or ranges, at angles of elevation equally diſtant 
om 45, are equal. 
This is found by experiment; and is likewiſe demonſtrable 
thus: ſince the ratio of the ſine of double the angle of 
elevation to the amplitude is always the ſame, whill the 
celerity of the projettile remains the ſame ; as the ſine of 
double the angle of elevation increaſes, the amplitude 
will increaſe. 
When the angle BAD becomes 459, the points F and O 
will fall on the point Q, where the ſemicirle BQ IL cuts 
the horizontal line AK; the fine CD of double B AD 
becomes now the ſine of 90; and, therefore, is equal to 
the radius G A. But ſince the radius is the 5 ſine, 
the amplitude A K will now be the greateſt that can be 
deſcribed by any 2 thrown from A with a velocity 
which it would have acquired by falling from B to A; 
and this ones amplitude is always double of B A; for 
ARK in this caſe is equal to 4AG=2AB: in other 
words, ſince as the whole ſine is to the fine of double the 
an gle of elevation, ſo is the ſemiparameter to the ampli- 
tude ; and the whole ſine is equal to double the ſine of the 
angle of elevation, if that be 459 z under the angle of 
elevation of 45®, the amplitude is equal to the ſemipara- 
meter or twice the impetus. Hence it appears, that if a 
body be thrown in a direction that makes an angle of 45? 
with the horizon, it will be carried farther on the hori- 
zontal line than if it were thrown with the ſame force in 
any other direction. On account of the air's reſiſtance, 
the fartheſt horizontal range is not made from an elcva- 
tion of 459, but from a direction ſomewhat lower. 
Moreover, when the angle BAD is greater than 455, 
the amplitudes A K decreaſe as this angle increaſes for 
AK=4CD, aud CD muſt, in this cafe, decreaſe as 
BAD increaſes. | ; 
Again, ſince the fines of angles equi-diſtant from right 
angles, c. gr. 80“ and 100%, are the ſame z and the dou- 
ble angles muſt be equidiſtant from a right angle, if the 
ſimple ones be ſo ; the amplitudes or ranges, at eleva- 
tions equidiſtant from 459, mult be equal: but, admitting 
the reſiſtance of the air, all the ranges under 45“ arc 
zreater than thoſe at elevations equally diſtant above 43. 
arther, when the angle B A D becomes a right angle, 
then A B becomes the axis, and A the vertex of the pa- 
rabola, C D vaniſhes, and AK becomes = 09. When 
the angle BAD becomes greater than a right angle, 


88 lying on the other ſide of A. 
III. The greateſt range or amplitude being given, to de- 
termine the amplitude or range A K under any other given 
angle of elevation, whoſe complement is BAD; and 
alſo the altitude of the parabola deſcribed by this projec- 
tion ; the celerity remaining the ſame. Since the ampli- 
tude of 45% is 2 AB (which is the line that —_— * 
| r 
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teſſes the velocity, becauſe by falling through it the ve- 


ſocity is acquired): of thus : as the whole fine is to the 
fine of double the angle of elevation BAD, fo is the 
greateſt. amplitude or range 2AB to AK the amplitude 
required. | 
Thus, ſuppoſe the greateſt range of a mortar at 48, to 
be 6000 paces, an the length of the range at 30%, re- 
uired ; it will be found 5196 paces. 

e amplitude being found, the altitude may be obtain- 
ed by ſaying, as radius is to the tangent of the angle of 
elevation, ſo is CD 3 A K) to AC the altitude ſought. 
IX. The velocity of a projet?! being given, to find its 
-orcateſt range or amplitude. . Since the celerity of the 

 projeflile is given in the ſpace it will paſs over by the im- 
reſſed force; e. gr. in one ſecond; there is nothing re- 
quired but to find the 58 of the path (by corol. 
2. of the third law) z for half of this is the amplitude or 
range required. 8 1 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the celerity of the projeftile ſuch as that 
in ohe ſecond it will run over 1000 Paris feet, or 12000 
inches: if then 144000000 be divided by 181, the quo- 
tient will give 2 4— of the path 795580 inches, 
or 66298 feet. e ins. or amplitude N there- 
fore, is 33149. Any o ect, t erefore, ound within 
this extent, _ be ſtruck by the prope#ile. 
X. The greateſt range or amplitude being given; to find 
the velocity of the projeile, or the horizontal ſpace it 
will paſs over in a ſecond. Since double the greateſt 
amplitude is the parameter of the guns between double 
the greateſt amphtude, and the ſpace paſſed over in a 
ſecond by a body falling perpendicularly, viz. 181 Paris 
inches, nd a mean proportional, for this will be the 
ſpace deſcribed by the projeftile in the given ſecond. 
"Thus, if the greateſt amplitude be 500 feet, and its dou- 
ble 1000 feet, or 12000 inches, the ſpace required will 
be =v/ (12000 x 181) = 120 feet and ꝗ inches. 
Mr. Gray gives the following rule for finding the velocity 
of a projettile at my point of the curve, having the per- 
pendicular height of that point, and the impetus at the 
point of projection given : multiply the impetus by four 
times 16 feet 1 inch, or 64; feet, and the ſquare root of 
the product is the velocity. Thus, ſuppoſe the impetus 
at the point of projection to be 3000, and the perpendicu- 
lur height of the other point 100, the impetus at that 
point will be 2900. Then 2900 X647 = 186566 feet, 
the ſquare root of which is 432 feet wg the ſpace 
which a body would run through in one ſecond, if it 
moved uniformly. And to determine the impetus or 
height from which a body muſt deſcend, ſo as at the end 
of the deſcent it may acquire a given velocity, he lays 
down this rule : divide the ſquare of the given velocity 
(expreſſed in feet run through in a ſecond) by 64% feet, 
and the quotient will be the impetus. f 
XI. If the amplitude A K, and the angle of elevation 
DAK are given, the impetus, neceſſary to deſcribe a 
parabola that ſhall have that amplitude, may be found by 
this proportion: as the ſine of double the angle of eleva- 
tion is to the radius, ſo is one half of the given ampli- 
tude to A B, the ſpace through which a body muſt fall 
to acquire the neceſſary impetus. ; 1 
XII. If the impetus and amplitude be given, the direction 
may be found thus : firſt find A B, by falling through 
which the given impetus may be acquired; then ſay, as 
the double of this line to the given amplitude, ſo is the 
radius to the fine of double the angle of elevation; and 
this angle or its complement will be the direction required. 
XIII. fo determine the greateſt altitude to which a body 
obliquely projected will rife. The rule is; biſect the 
. AB, (Tab. IV. Mechanics, fig. 47). in t, and 
from the point t erect a perpendicular m this 2m will 
be the greateſt altitude to which the body projected, ac- 
cording to the direction A R, will ariſe : and this line 


tm is equal to qm = 4B R; for AB: A:: AR: Agq;| 


and A: = ay therefore A = 2 But AR*: A#*:: 
2 


» BR 
BR: m; and ſince A = K, zn will be = —. 


But AB: Af :: BR: 743 and A =. therefore t 4 


= , and 41 . gm. And n = in. 
2 

XIV. "The range or amplitude AB, and the angle of ele- 
vation B A R, being given; to determine the greateſt 
altitude of the projetile. If A R be taken for the whole 
fine, B R will be the ſine, and A B the co- ſine of the 
angle of elevation B AR: wherefore ſay, as the co- ſine 
of the angle of elevation is to the ſine of the ſame; ſo is the 
amplitude A B to a fourth number, which will be BR ; 
the fourth part whereof is the greateſt altitude required. 

ence, fince from the given velocity of a projectile, its 
greateſt range or amplitude, and thence its range under 
any other angle, is found; the velocity being given, the 


| 
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the greateſt altitude of the projefile is likewife fouiid: 
XV. Lhe altitude of the range tm is to the eighth part of 
the parameter, as the verſed ſine of double the angle of 
elevation to the whole ſine. * | . 
Hence, 1. Since, as the whole fine is to the verſed ſine 
of double the angle of elevation ih one caſe; ſo is the 
eighth part of the parameter to the altitude of the range 
and as the whole fine is to the verſed fine of double the 
angle of elevation, in any other caſe, ſo is the eighth part 
of the parameter to the altitude: but the velocity remaining 
the lame, the 3 in different angles of elevation 
will likewiſe the ſame : the — of the ranges 
under different angles of elevations are as the verſed ſines 
of double their angles. 2. Hence alſo, the velocities re- 
maining the ſame, the altitudes of the ranges are in a du- 
icate ratio of the ſines of the angles of elevation. 

I. The horizontal diſtance of any mark or object, to- 
gether with its height above, or depth beneath the ho- 
rizon, being given z to find the angle of elevation requir- 
ed to hit the ſaid object. 

Wolfius gives us the following theorem, the reſult of a 
regular inveſtigation : ſuppoſe the parameter of the dia- 
meter AS =a; In=b, u being ſuppoſed the object, 
AI = c, the whole fine = t. Ihen, as cis to La + 


Via'—ab—®: ſo is the whole ſine 7, to the tangent 
of the angle of elevation required RAB. 

Dr. Halley gives us the following eaſy and compendious 
geometrical conſtruction of the problem; which he like- 
wiſe deduces from an analytical inveſtigation. 

7 right angle LD A / Tab. VI. Mechanics, fig. ꝙ.) 
make DA, DF the greateſt range, D G the horizontal di- 
ſtance, and DB, DC, the perpendicular height of the object, 
draw GB, and make B equal to it, Then, with the 
radius AC, and centre E, ſweep an arch, which, if the 
the thing be poſſible, will interſect the line AD in H; 
and the line DH, being laid both ways from F, will 
oy the points K and L; to which draw the lines GL, 


Here the angles LG D, K GD, are the elevations re- 
quired for hitting the object B. But note, that if B be 
below the horizon, its deſcent DCS D B, muſt be laid 
from A, ſo as to have AC = AD+DC. Note like- 
wiſe, that if in deſcents D H be greater than FD, and 
ſo K fall below D; the angle K GD ſhall be the de- 
reſſion below the horizon. 
t may be here obſerved, that the elevation ſought con- 
my biſects the angle between the perpendicular and the 


object. 

This the author was not aware of when he gave the firſt 
ſolution of the problem ; but, upon diſcovering it, he 
obſerves, that nothing can be more compendious, or bid 
fairer for the perfection of the art of gunnery ; ſince it is 
here as eaſy to ſhoot with a mortar at any object, in any 
ſituation, as if it were on the level; nothing more being 
required but to lay the piece ſo as to paſs in the middle 
line between the zenith and the object, and giving it the 


due * 
XVII. When the perpendicular height is given, and the ho- 
rizontal diſtance is required, Mr. Gray directs to obſerve 
with an inſtrument the angle which the object aimed at 
makes with the horizon, and to uſe this proportion ; as 
the tangent of that angle is to the perpendicular height 
ven, ſo is the radius to the horizontal diſtance required. 
Put when the horizontal diſtance is given and the per- 
pendicular height is wanted, ſay, as radius is to the ho- 
rizontal diſtance given, ſo is the tangent of the angle 
found by obſervation to the perpendicular height of the 
object required. 
XU III. The times of the prejections, or caſts, under different 
angles of elevation, the velocity remaining the ſame, are 
as the ſines of the angles of elevation. 
XIX. The velocity of a projedtile, together with the angle 
of elevation R AB being given Tab. IV. Mechanics, fig. 
47.) to find the range or amplitude A B, and the altitude of 
the range tm, and deſcribe the path Am B. To the horizon- 
tal line AB, erect a perpendicular A D, which is to be 
the altitude whence the A falling might acquire 
the given velocity : on A deſcribe a ſemicircle A Q, 
cutting the line of direction AR in Q: through 
draw fo m parallel to AB, and make C Q Qn. From 
the point m let fall a perpendicular mt, to AB. Laſtly, 
through the vertex M deſcribe the parabola A m B. 
Here A mB is the path ſought; 4 CQ its amplitude, or 
range; m the altitude of the range; and 4CD the 
arameter. | | 
Hence, 1. The velocity of a 38 being given, the 
amplitudes and altitudes of all the poſſible ranges are 
iven at the ſame time; for, drawing E A, we have un- 
er the angle of elevation E AB, the altitude AI, and 
the amplitude 41 E: under the angle of elevation FA B, 
the altitude A H, the amplitude 4H F. 2. Since AB 
is perpendicular to A D, it is a tangent to the circle in A: 
hence the angle ADQ is equal to the angle of elevation 
2 RAB: 
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RAB; conſequently, A1Q is double the angle of ele- 
vation; and, therefore, CO, the fourth part of the an- 
plitude, is the right ſine; A C the altitude of the range, 
the verſed fine of double the angle of elevation. 
XX. The altitude tm of a caſt, or its amplitude AB, 
together with the angle of elevation R AB, being given, 
to. find the velocity wherewith the prejecile firſt moved, 
that is, the altitude A D, in falling from whence it would 
acquire the like velocity. Since AC=7m is the verſed 
fine, CQ=1AB, the right ſine of double the angle of 
elevation AIQ ; to the verſed fine of double the angle of 
elevation, find the whole fine, and the height of the caſt. 
Or, to the right ſine of double the _ of elevation, 
the whole fine, and the fourth part of the amplitude, 
find a fourth proportional. "This will be the radius I Q 
or I A, the double whereof, A D, is the altitude required. 
See Wolfii Elem. Math. tom. ii. cap. 11. Gray's Treat. of 
Gunnery, 1731, and Maclaurin's View, &c.quarto,p.202,&c. 
The theory of prejectilis, as delivered by almoſt all wri- 
ters on gunnery ſince Galileo, proceeds on the ſuppo- 
ſition, that the flight of ſhot and ſhells is nearly in the 
curve of a parabola. 
independently of the reſiſtance of the air, all projediles 
would in their flight deſcribe a parabola z and did propoſe 
ſome means of examining what inequalities would arife 
from that reſiſtance. So that it might have been expected, 
that thoſe who came after him would have tried how far 
the real motions of projedites deviated from a parabolic 
tract, in order to have decided how far the reſiſtance of 
the air was to be attended to, in the determinations of 
unnery. But, inſtead of proceeding thus cautiouſly, 
Reben ent writers have boldly aſſerted, that no conſider- 
able variation could ariſe from the reſiſtance of the air, 
in the flight of ſhells and cannon- hot; whence it became 
an axiom, almoſt generally acquieſced in, that the flight 
of theſe bodies is nearly in the curve of a parabola. 
However it was proved by D. Bernouilli, that the reſiſt- 
ance of the air has a very great effect on ſwift motions, ) 
ſuch as thoſe of cannon-ſhot. He concludes from expe- 
riment that a ball which aſcended only 7819 feet in the 
air, would have aſcended 58750 feet in vacuo. See 
Comment. Acad. Petrop. tom. ii. Sec Res1STANCE. 
Practical gunners alſo 5 agree, that every ſhot 
flies in a ſtraight line to a certain diſtance from the piece, 
which imaginary diſtance they call the extent of the point- 
blank ſhot. | 
This flight in a ſtraight line, indeed, ſuppoſing it fact, 
would be not only a refutation of the parabolic hypothe- 
i, but a moſt unaccountable difficulty in itſelf, as imply- 
ing a ſuſpenſion of the action of 2 But the great 
velocity of cannon- hot, aſſigned by Mr. Robins, ſeems 
readily to clear up this affair. We need only ſuppoſe, 
that within the diſtance thus determined by practical 
gunners, the deviation of the path of the ſhot is not very 
perceptible in their way of pointing. Now as a ſhot of 
24 lb. fired with two thirds of its weight in powder, will, at 
the diſtance offive hundred yards fromthe piece, be ſeparated 
ſrom the line of its original dire len, by an angle of little 
more than half a degree; thoſe who are acquainted 
with the inaccurate methods often uſed in the diceQing 
of cannon, will eaſily allow, that fo ſmall an aberration 
as this, may, by the generality of practitioners, be un- 
attended to, and the path of the ſhot may confequently 
be deemed a ſtraight line, efpecially as other cauſes of 
error will often intervene, much greater than what ariſes 
from the incurvation of this Line by, gravity. Sec New | 
Princip. of Gunnery, p. 140. 
How raih and erroneous the opinion of the inconſiderable 
reſiſtance of the air is, will cally appear from what is 
eſtabliſhed by that ingenious author, who has thewn that 
this reſi{tance to a cannon ball amounts to more than 
twenty times the weight of the ball. What errors may 
not be expected from an hypotheſis which neglects this 
force, as inconſiderable? In effect, it will not be difficult 
to thew, that the track deſcribed by the flight of thot or 
ſhells, is ncither a parabola nor nearly a parabola. For 
by that author's experiments it appears, that a muſket 
ball of three-fourths of an inch diameter, fired with half 
its weight of powder from a piece forty-five inches long, 
moves with the velocity of near 1700 fect in a ſecond. 
Now, by the common parabolic theory, if this ball flew 
in the curve of a parabola, its horizontal range at 45“ 
would be found to be about ſeventeen miles. But from 
practical writers, as Diego Ufano, and Merſcanus, it ap- 
pears, that this range is ſhort of halt a mile; ſo that a 
mulket-ſhot at 45 elevation, with a reaſonable charge 
of powder, flies not the 4 part of the diſtance it ought 
to do, if it moved in a parabola. 
Nor is this great dinunution of the horizontal range to be 
wondered at, when it is conſidered that the reſiſtance of 
the air to this bullet, when it firſt iflucs from the piece, 
amounts to one hundred and twenty times its gravity. 


Galilco, indeed, has ſhewn that, | 


— — 
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Again, if the flight of the heavieſt ſhot, in cone... 
for land Pay of iron bullets. of 98 we 
examined, it will appear, that ſuch a ſhot made . 
full charge of powder has a velocity of 1650 feet * 4 
And the horizontal range at 45 of this ſhot, would. 0. 
cording to the 2 hypotheſis, be about Gx: — 
miles; but by the experiments of St. Remy it ap en 
that the range is really ſhort of three miles; which j 
not one fifth of the diſtance it ought to fly, ifit def? 
the curve of a parabola. 
And this deviation from the parabola, happens not only 
theſe great velocities, but in ſuch as are much leſs: — 
in velocities of about 400 feet in 1”, by ſeveral er . 
ments it appears, that the range of a leaden bullet of t os 
fourths of an inch in diameter, fired at different eleya. 
tions with this velocity, did not at all anſwer the common 
theory. So that it ſufficieatly appears that this theor 
the ſuppoſition of the inconſiderableneſs of the air 
ſiſtance to projettiles, is falſe. 

Indeed the falſeneſs of this hypotheſis almoſt appears at 
ſight, even in prejecliles low enough to have their motion 
traced by the eye; few there are who do not deſcend 
through a curve manifeſtly thorter and more inclined to 
the horizon that that in which they aſcended, and the 
higheſt point of their flight, or the vertex of the curve, ig 
much nearer to the place where they fall on the ground 
than to that from whence they were at firſt diſchargcd. 
"Theſe things cannot be a moment doubted of by any one 
who in a proper ſituation views the flight of ſtoncs, * 
rows, or ſhells, thrown to any confiderable diſtance. See 
New Princip. of Gunnery, part. 2. prop. 6. 

What is here advanced may be confirmed from the con- 
{ſtant obſervation of all who arc converſant in the practice 
of throwing bombs, viz. that the ranges at elevations be- 
low 459, conſtantly exceed the ranges at elevations above 
45% which are reſpectively at an equal diſtance from 45. 
Thus the range of ſhells at 15®, will go farther than one 
at 60, and ſo a range at 20? exceeds one at 65“, &c, 
but it is known that in the parabolic hypotheſis theſe 
ought to be equal; which hypotheſis is therefore falſe. 
Mr. Robins has not only detected the errors of the para- 
bolic theory of gunnery, which takes no account of the 
reſiſtance of the air, but ſhews how to compute the real 
range of reſiſted bodies: for the method which he propoſes 
and the tables he has computed for this purpoſe, we muſt 
refer to his Tracts of Gunnery, p. 183, &c. vol. i. of 
Math. Tracts; and alſo to Euler's True Principles of 
Gunnery, tranſlated with explanations and remarks by 
Mr. H. Brown, in 1777. See Pointing of a Gux. 
There is an odd phenomenon in the motion of bodies 
projected with conſiderable force, which ſhews the great 
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_ complication and difficulty of this ſubject. The pheno- 


menon is, that bullets in their flight are not only depreſſed 
beneath their original direction by the action of gravity, 
but are alſo frequently driven to the right or left of that 
direction by the action of ſome other force. 
If it was true that bullets varied their direction by the 
action of graviy only, then it ought to happen that the 
errors in their flight to the right or left of the mark they 
were aimed at, ſhould increaſe in the proportion of the 
diftance of the mark from the piece only. But this is 
contrary to all experience; the ſame picce which will 
carry its bullet within an inch of the intended mark, at 
ten yards diſtance, cannot be relied on to ten inches 
one hundred yards, much leſs to thirty inches in thee 
hundred yards. 
Now this inequality can only arife from the track of the 
bullet being incurvated fideways as well as downwards; 
for by this means the diſtance between the tncurvate 
line and the line of direction, will increaſe in a much. 
greater ratio than that of the diſtance; theſe lines bein? 
co- incident at the mouth of the piece, and atterwate? 
ſeparating in the manner of a curve from its tangenty'« 
the mouth of the piece be conſidered as the point 
contact. 
This is put beyond difpute from the experiments mad? 
by Mr. Robins; who informs us, that havin taken a 
barrel carrying a ball of three-fourths of an in, uu diamcter, 
and fixing it on a heavy carriage, he ſatisticd himſelf o: 
the ſteadineſs and truth of its direction, by firing 5! 
board one foot + ſquare, at the diſtance of one hundrech 
and cighty feet, and miſled it but once in fxteccn lac 
cellive ſhot. Now the ſame barrel being figed on 
fame carriage, and fired with a ſmaller quantity o: po“ 
der, ſo that the ſhock on the diſcharge would be mu 8 
lels, and conſequently the direction let, changed, 1 
found that at ſeven hundred and fixty yards dictance tlie 
ball flew fometimes one hundred yards to the right of the 
the line it was pointed on, and at other times one hun 
dred yards to the left. He found too, that its dircehion 
in the perpendicular line was not leſs uncertain, u. falling 


oue time above two hundred yards ſliort of what It * 
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at another 3 although, by the niceſt examination of the 
jece after the diſcharge, it appeared not to have the leaſt 
l from the poſition it was placed in. 
If it be aſked, what can be the cauſe of a motion ſo 
different from what has been hitherto ſuppoſed ? It may 
be anſwered, that the deflexion in queſtion muſt be 
owing to ſome power acting obliquely to the progreſſive 
motion of the body, which power can be no other than 
the reſiſtance of the air. And this reſiſtance may per- 
haps act obliquely to the progreſſive motion of the body, 
from inequalities in the reſiſted ſurface z but its general 
cauſe is doubtleſs a whirling motion acquired by the 
bullet about its axis; for by this motion of rotation, 
combined with the progreſhve motion, each part of the 
bullet's ſurface will ſtrike the air in a direction very diffe- 
rent from what it would do if there was no ſuch whirl ; 
and the obliquity of the action of the air ariſing from 
this cauſe will be greater, according as the rotatory mo- 
tion of the bullet is greater in proportion to its progreſſiv-: 
motion. Principles of Gunnery in Tracts, vol. i. p. 149, &c. 
Profeſſor Euler, on the contrary, attributes this deflection 
of a bullet to its figure, and ſcarce at all to its rotation: 
for, if the bullet was perfectly round, though its centre 
of gravity did not coincide with its centre of magnitude, 
the deflection from the axis of the cylinder, or line of 
direction ſideways, would be very inconſiderable. If 
ſuch a ball goes to the right or left of an object, it is a 
ſure ſign, that the m_—_ does not lie in the ſame vertical 
lane with the axis of the piece. But if it be not round, 
it will generally go to the right or left of its direction, 
and ſo much the more, as it goes farther from the picce. 
He infers from his reaſoning on this ſubject, that cannon- 
ſhot, which are made of iron, and rounder and leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of a change of figure in paſſing along the eylin- 
der than thoſe of lead, are more certain than muſket-thot. 
True Principles of Gunnery inveſtigated, &c. 1777, p. 
zog. &c, See RIFLE-guns. 
PROJECTING table. See 'TaBLE. 
PROJECTION, in Mechanics, the action of giving a Ro- 
JECTILE its motion. 
If the direction of the force whereby the projectile is put 
in motion, be perpendicular to the horizon, the projection 
is ſaid to be perpendicular if parallel to the apparent ho- 
rizon, it is faid to be an horizontal projettion; if it make 
an oblique angle with the horizon, the prejeclion is oblique. 
The angle A RB Tab. IV. Mechan. fig. 47.) which the 
line of direction AR makes with the horizontal line AB, 
is called the angle of elevation of the prajectile. 
PrRoJzcTION, in Perſpective, denotes the appearance, or 
repreſentation of an object on the perſpective PLANE. 
The projection, e. gr. of a point, as A (Tab. Perſpec. 
Fe. 3.) is a point a, through which the optic ray O A 
paſſes from the objective point through the plane to the 
eye; or it is the point wherein the plane cuts the 
optic ray. 
And hence is eaſily conceived what is meant by the pro- 
jecl ion of a line, a plane, or a ſolid. f 
PkoJECTION of the ſobere in plano, is a repreſentation of 
the ſeveral points or places of the ſurface of the ſphere, 
and of the circles deſcribed thereon, or of any aſſigned 
parts thereof, ſuch as they appear to the * ſituate at a 
given diſtance, upon a tranſparent plane placed between 
the eye and the ſphere. | 
For the laws of this projection, fee PERSPECTIVE ; the 
projection of the ſphere being only a particular caſe of 
perſpective. 6 
The principal uſe of the projedion of the ſphere is in the 
conſtruction of planiſpheres, and, particularly, maps and 
charts; which are ſaid to be of this or that projettion, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral ſituations of the cye, and the per- 
ſpective plane, with regard to the meridians, parallels, 
and other points and places to be repreſented. 
The moſt uſual projection of maps of the world is chat on 
the plane of the meridian, which exhibits a right ſphere ; 
the firſt meridian being the horizon: the next is that on 
the plane of the equator, wherein the pole is in the centre, 
and the meridians the radii of a circle, &c. This repre- 
ſents a parallel ſphere. | 1 25 
Sec the application of the doctrine of the projecticn E 
ſphere, in the conſtruction of the various kinds of maps, 
under Map. 
The projection of the ſphere is uſually divided into ortho- 
graphic and ftereographic ; to which may be added gnomon:c. 
ROJECTION, | orthographic, is that wherein the ſuperficies 
of the ſphere is drawn on a plane, cutting it in the middle; 
the eye being placed at an infinite diſtance vertically to 
one of the hemiſpheres. 
PROJECTION, laws of the ortho 
which the eye, at an infinite 
ject, are parallq. | Fre, 
2. A right line, perpendicular to the plane of the pro- 
_ Jection, is projected into a point, where that right line 
cuts the plane of the prejeclion. 
Vo“. III. Ne 286. 
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iſtance, perceives any ob- 
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| 3. A right line; as AB, or CD, Tab. IV 7 ect: fg. 5719 
not perpendicular, but either parallel or oblique to che 
pus of the projection, is projected into a right line, as 

F, or GH, and is always comprehended between the 
extreme perpendiculars A F, and BE; or C G and DH: 
4. The projettion of the right line AB is the greateſt, 
when AB is parallel to the plane of the projection. p 
5. Hence it is evident, that a line parallel to the plane of 
the prejeion, is projected into a right line equal to itſelf 

but if it be oblique to the plane of the projection, it is pro- 
jected into one which is leſs. | 
6. A plane ſurface, as ABCD g. 58.) at right angles 
to the plane of the projeion, is projected into that 
right line, e. gr. AB, in which it cuts the plane of the 
frojettion, 

Hence it is evident, that the circle BC AD, ſtanding 

at right angles to the plane of the projection, which paſſes 
through its centre, is projected into that diameter AB, 
in which it cuts the plane of the projection, 
It is likewiſe evident, that any arch as Cc is projected 
into Os, equal to Ca, which is the right fre of that 
arch; and the complemental arch c A is projected into 
o A, the verſed ſine of the ſame arch Cc. 
7- A circle parallel to the plane of the projettion is pro- 
jected into a circle equal to itſelf, whoſe centre is the 
centre of the projection, and radius equal to the coſine of 
its diſtance from the plane; and a circle obligue to the 
plane of the prejection is projected into an cllipſis, whoſe 
greateſt diameter is the projeet7i5n of that diameter of the 
given oblique circle, which is parallel to the plane of 
prajection, and the leaſt diameter is equal to double the 
coſine of the obliquity of the circle, half the greater dia- 
meter being radius. 

PROJECTION, fereographic, is that wherein the ſurface and 

circles of the ſphere are drawn upon a plane of a preat 

circle, the eye being in the pole of that circle. 

ProJECT1ON, properties of the fleregraphic. 1. 
praje Jion, a right circle is projected into a line 
tangents. 

2. The repreſentation of a right circle, perpendicularly 
oppoſed to the eye, will be a circle in the plane of the 
profect ion. | NW: | 
3. The repreſentation of a circle, placed oblique to the 
eye, will be a circle in the plane of the prejfection. 
4. If a great circle be to be projected upon the plane of 
another great circle, its centre will lie in the line of mea- 
ſures, diſtant from the centre of the primitive by the 
tangent of its elevation above the plane of the primitive. 
5. If a leſſer circle, whoſe poles lie in the plane of the 
projetiion, were to be projected; the centre of its repre- 
ſentation would be in the line of meaſures, diſtant from 
the centre of the primitive by the ſecant of the leſſer 
circle's diſtance from its pole, and its ſemidiameter, or 
radius, be equal to the tangent of that diſtance. 
6. If a leſſer circle were to be projected, whoſe poles lie 
not in the plane of the proje&ion, its diameter in the 
rejection, if it falls on each fide of the pole of the pri- 
mitive, will be equal to the ſum of the half-tangents of 
its greateſt and neareſt diſtance from the pole of the 
primitive, ſet each way from the centre of the primitive 
in the line of meaſures. | 
7. If the leſſer circle to be projccted fall entirely on one 
ſide of the pole of the projetlion, and do not encompaſs it, 
then will its diameter be cqual to the difference of the 
half-tangents of its greateſt and neareſt diſtance from 
the pole of the primitive, ſet off from the centre of the 
primitive one; and the ſme way in the line of meaſures, 
8. In the forcographic projection, the angles made by the 
circles: of the ſurface of the ſphere, are equal to the 
anglcs made by their repreſentatives m the plane of their 
projeftiin. See ySTERREOGRAPHIC Projet/ion. 

PRo0JECTiON, guemenic, of the ſphere. Bee GNOMOS! 

Projetiion, and DiALLIN S. 

PROJECTION, Mercater's See MERCATOR, and CHART. 

PROJECT 10N of glabes, &c. Hee GLOBE, QC. 

PROIECTIOR, polar. See VOLAR. 

PROJECTION & /padows. Sec BHADOW. 

ProJEC10N, in Alckemy, the caſting of a certain imaginary 

powder, called powder of projection, into a _crvcible, or 

other veſſel, full of ſome prepared metal, or other mat- 
ter z which is to be hereby preſently tranſmuted into 

gold. ; 1 35 

PROJECTION, powder of, or of the philoſophers ſtone, is 

a powder ſuppoſed to have the virtue of changing any 

quantity of an imperfect metal, as copper or lead, into 

a more perfect one, as filver or gold, by the admixture 

of a little quantity thereof. | 

The mark to which alchemiſts direct all their endeavours, 

is to find the powder of prafeclien; which every one of 

them has been within an ace of, a hundred times. 

For the characters, properties, virtues, &c. of this powder, 

&c. ſce PHILOSOPHERS fene. 


; 
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PROJECTION, in Building. See PROJECTURE. 
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PROJECTIVE dialling, a manner of drawing, 7 a method 
of projection, the true hour-lines, furniture of dials, &c. 
on any kind of ſurface whatſoever, without any regard 
had to the ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, either as to decli- 
nation, reclination, of inclination. See D1iaLLiNG. 
PROJECTURE, in Arrbitecture, the out-jetting, or pro- 
minency, which the mouldings and members have, be- 
yond the plane or NAKED of the wall, coLu MN, &c. 
heſe, the Greeks call ecphore, the Italians ſporti, the 
French ſailles, our workmen frequently ſailings over, and 
the Latins projecta, from projicto, I caft forward; whence 
the Engliſh prejcclure. 
Vitruvius gives it as a general rule, that all the projeing 
members in buildings have their projefures equal to, their 
heights : but this is ndt to be underſtood of the particular 
members or mouldings, as dentils, coronas, the faſciæ 
of architraves, the abacus of the 'Tuſcan and Doric capital, 
&c. but only of the prejectures of entire cornices, &c. 
The great point of building, according to ſome modern 
architects, conſiſts in knowing how to vary the propor- 
tions of prejectures, & c. agreeably to the circumſtances of 
the building. 
Thus, ſay th 
difference in the view, require different prejectures; 
it is evident the ancients had no ſuch intention. 
The projecture of the baſe and cornice of pedeſtals, M. 
Perrault obſerves, is greater in the antique than the mo- 
dern buildings by one-tlird ; which ſeems to follow, in 
ood meaſure, from the ancients proportioning this pro- 
jecture to the height of the pedeſtals ; whereas the mo- 
derns make the projetture the very ſame in all the orders, 
though the height of the pedeſtal be very different. 


, the nearneſs and remoteneſs, N a 
ut 


Ihe reaſon of this change, which the moderns have made 


of the antique, the ſame author refers to a vicw of the 
appearance of ung 

PRO INDIVISO, in Law, a poſſeſſion or occupation of 
lands or tenements, belonging to two or more perſons, 
whereof none can ſay which is his ſeveral portion, each 
having the whole, &c. as co-parceners before partition. 
PROLABIA, foreslips, a term in Anatomy for that part of 
the labia or lips which jets out. | 
PROL ASUS aculi, in Surgery, a diſtemperature of the 
eve, in which it is ſo violently inflamed and ſwelled, that 
it cannot be retained in its orbit or ſocket, but protrudes 
itſelf out of its natural ſeat. 'This diſorder is not only 
attended with great deformity, but alſo intenſe pains, 
blindneſs, and too often an obſtinate cancer are the effects 
of its This is ſometimes ſo violent in degree, that the 
eye burſts out of its coats. 

This diſorder ſometimes ariſes from inflammations, or 
redundancy of humours; and ſometimes from external 
violence, or from a cancer. Sometimes, when the diſor- 
der is recent, and but in a moderate degree, it may be 
carried off by bleeding, bliſtering, and purging, with ex- 
ternal applications, as fomentations, and the like. When 
it will give way to none of theſe, the tumour muſt be open- 
ed, and the humours diſcharged, and this repeated as 
often as neceſſary; after every dreſſing, binding on a plate 
of lead, hollowed in a proper degree. 

When the natural ſigure of the eye, and its office of viſion, 
are wholly deſtroyed by this diſeaſe, and the pains be- 
come more intenſe, there is no way left but to make a 
large inciſion, and let out the humours of the eye, and 
afterwards cut away ſo much of it, that the remainder 
may be covercd with the eye-lid. Heiſter's Surg. p. 427. 
PkoLarrus wwule, The uoula is ſometimes ſo much 
enlarged and elongated, as to reach the larynx and pha- 
rynx, and obſtruct the actions both of reſpiration and 
deglutition, as well as of ſpeech. If it proceeds from a 
recent inflammation, the patient may be relieved by bleed- 
ing and cooling gargles, with ſal ammoniac and alum ; 
ſcariſications are alſo very very uſeful in this caſe, to pre- 
vent its ſpreading and bee eee 

When, on the other hand, this part is too much enlarged 
and elongated by phlegmatic humours, it appears white, 
and free from pain — inflammation, and is moſt relieved 
by a gargle of ſpirit of wine and water warm, or a de- 
coction of red roſes, or the like aſtringent ſubſtances with 
ſpirit of wine, or ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, added in ſmall 
quantities to them. | 

A powder of ginger, pepper, and pomegranate peel, ma 
alſo be applicd ; but when all theſe — —.41 by 
effectual, the only remaining one is, to take off as much 


of the uoula as is neceſſary, either by -ligature or by the 


feriſſars. This latter is much the eafier and better way; 
and the — caution neceſſary in it is, neither to take off 
too much nor too little of the uvula. For, if too much 
be taken off, the patient's voice will be the worſe fort it 
afterwards; and if too little, he will be very little the 
better for the operation. 

This is a very common diſorder among the peaſants in 
Norway, and they have invented a machine with a hole 


PROLApsUs anti, uteri, Kc. 
PROLA'FE, in Geometry, an epithet applied to a f. heroid 
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in it, to let 7 y a p portion of the ub wha, 


the whole is thruſt into the mouth, and a ſpring-knif. 

which cuts off juſt as much as is let through. The fr 

— have copied and improved on this invention, 
eiſter's Surg. p. 470. 


See PROCIDENT14, 
PRE by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipfis about its 
onger diameter. 

If the ſolid be formed by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipfis 
about its ſhorter diameter, it is called an oblate ſpberoid; 
of which figure is the earth we inhabit, and, perhaps, 
all the planets too; having their equatorial diameter longer 
than the polar. See SPHEROID. 


PROLATION, in Mu/ic, generally ſignifies ſinging as op- 


po to pauſing or reſting. More particularly it denotes 
inging by the notes that moſt frequently occur, viz, 
minims : or it is that admeaſurement in which the ſemi. 
breves are broken into minims. 
Graſſineau is, therefore, miſtaken, when he calls prolation 
the art of ſhaking or making ſeveral inflexious of the 
voice on the ſame note or ſyllable ; for this was a practice 
unknown to the ancients, and not introduced till the 
middle of the laſt century. Hawkins's Hiſt. of Muſic, 
vol. it. P. 156. 
The ſigns by which the modern ancients uſed to ſignify a 
prolation to be made on any note, was a point in a circle 
or ſemi-circle, thus, O, E. This point was the length 
1 a ſemibreve _ minim. 

rolation was either ef or imper ect. Perfeft prola- 
tion was marked hs of e cleff, as = — * 
ſemi-breve contained three minims, for which reaſon the 
placed the figure 3, or 3, or 4, after the circle, to ſig- 
nify that three ſuch notes were required to a bar. See 
example A. 
Imperſedt prolation was marked with the ſame characters, 
but without points, and then the ſemi-breve contained 
but two minims. See example B. 


P 


Theſe characters are almoſt entirely diſuſed in the modern 
ractice; but as they are often met with in ancient mu- 

ke, it is therefore neceſſary that a muſician ſhould have 
ſome knowledge of them. Though even now the Italians 
have two ſorts of prolation in muſics which are 1 
by characters reſembling thoſe above deſcribed in the ex- 
ample A. The firſt they call prolatione maggiore perfetta, 
and it is marked thus, © and 3. The ſecond they call pro- 
latione minore perſetta, the characters of which are, C, or 
3, or 2, but oftener C and 4; but in both caſes the 
ſemi-breve contains a whole bar, and its pauſe the ſame; 
the minim one-third of the bar, and its pauſe the fame ; 
and ſo of the reſt in proportion. 

Prolation is alſo uſed for a ſeries of ſeveral ſounds or 
notes on the ſame ſyllable or vowel. | 
ROLECTATIO, a word uſed in chemiſtry to expreſs an 
extraction of the finer ſubſtances of a mixed body by the 
attenuation of the ſubtler particles; ſo that theſe, being 
rarified, ſeparate ſpontancouſly from the reſt, and leave 
the groſſer and leſs valuable part in form of a reſiduug! 
behind. 


PROLEGOMENA, formed of wp:a:yw, I preface, or peut 


PROLEPSIS, wpoan 
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| 


before, in Philology, certain preparatory oblervations, o“ 
diſcourſes prefixed to a book, &c. containing ſomething 
neceſſary for the reader to be appriſed of, to enable him 


the better to underſtand the book, to enter deeper into æõ 


ſcience, &c. ; 
The generality of arts and ſciences require ſome previous 
inſtructions, ſome prolegomena. = 
{wh or ANTICIPATION, A figure in 
Rhetoric, by which we anticipate, or prevent what might 
be objected by the adverſary. 
It ſerves likewiſe to conciliate the audience, while the 
ſpeaker appears deſirous to repreſent matters fairly, and 
not to conceal any objection which may be made 2g3 
him. 
Thus, It may perhaps be objecled, &c. Tou will aſk, 5 
But ſome man will ſay, How are the dead raiſed, or wit 
what body do they come Y Thou fool, that whic thou ſewe/t : 
&c, Where the objection is turned into an argument 
againſt the adverſary, as in the laſt inſtance, it 1s calle i 
antiflrophe, or inverfio. Where it is rejected as unſuffer 
ably abſurd, it is called apodioxis. DN . 
LEPr IC, wponnnlxog, denotes a periodical diſcalCy 
which anticipates, or whoſe patoxyſm returns ſooner an 
ſooner every time; as is frequently the caſe in agucs 


&c. 2 
PROLES, (Lat.)in Engliſh progeny, are ſuch iſue 35 P70; 
4 
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«ed from a lawful marriage; though if the word be uſed 
at large, it 1 others. 

PROLIFIC, in Medicine, ſomething that has the qualities 
neceſſary for generating. See FecunDITY, 

Some phyſicians pretend to diſtinguiſh whether or no the 
ſced be rolific. : 

PROLIXITY, in Diſcourſe, the fault of entering into too 
minute a detail z of * too long, preciſe, and circum- 
ſtantial, to a degree of tediouſneſs. 

Prolixity is the vice oppoſite to conciſeneſs and laconiſm. 
Prolixity is a fault commonly charged on Guicciardini, 
Gaſſendus, &c. Sce MeETnoD. 

PROLOCUTOR of the convocation, the ſpeaker or chair- 
man of that — | 
The — of Canterbury is, by his office, preſident 
or chairman of the upper houſe of convocation. The 

olocutor of the lower is an officer choſen by the mem- 
2 the firſt day of their meeting, and is to be approved 
of by the higher. 
It is by the prolocutor their affairs, debates, &c. are to be 


directed; and their reſolutions, meſſages, &c. delivered | 


to the higher houſe : by him all things propounded to 
the houſe are read, ſuffrages are collected, &c. See 
ConvocaTION. . 

PROLOGIA, Hose in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated by 
the inhabitants of Laconia, before they gathered their fruits. 
The Romans alſo celebrated a feaſt of the ſame kind. 

PROLOGUE, PRroLoGus, in Dramatic Poetry, a diſ- 
courſe addreſſed to the audience before the drama or play 
begins. 

1 he word is formed from eg, preloquium, fore-ſpeech, 
formed of po, and g, ſermo. 
'The original intention of the prologue was to advertiſe the 
audience of the ſubject of the piece, and to prepare them 
to enter more . into the action; and ſometimes to 
make an apology for the poet. 
The pro/ogue is of a much more ancient ſtanding than 
the epilogue. The French have left off the uſe of 
prologues, except in their operas ; thoſe few they now and 
then make having nothing in them of the genuine prologue, 
as bearing no relation to the ſubject, but being mere flou- 
riſhes or — es in praiſe of the king, &c. 
In the ancient theatre, the prologus was properly the actor 
who rehearfed the prologue : ho prologue was eſteemed 
one of the dramatis perſonz, and never appeared in the 
piece in any other character; ſo that learned are 
ſurpriſed to find Mercury, in Plautus's Amphitryo, ſpeak- 
ing the prologue, and yet acting a conſiderable part in the 
lay afterwards. 
e prologue, therefore, among them, was a part of the 
iece; indeed, not an eſſential, but an acceſſary part. 
With us, the 28 is no part at all; but ſomething 
entirely diſtinct and ſeparate : with them the drama was 
opened with the appearance of the prologue ; with us it 
is not opened till atter the prologus is retired : with us 
therefore the curtain is kept cloſe till after the prologue ; 
with them it muſt have been withdrawn before. 
Hence proceeds a ſtill more conſiderable difference in the 
ice of the prologue; for with us the prologus ſpeaks 
in his real or 


ſpoke in his dramatic character. 


ich us, he always directs his ſpeech to the audience, con- 


ſidered as in a play-houſe ; to pit, box, and gallery: with 
them, he ought, in propriety, to have ſpoken, as to a 
chorus of by ſtanders, or perſons to be preſent at the 
real action: but this being in good meaſure inconſiſtent 
with the deſign of the prologue, their perſons fpoke in 
the dramatic capacity to the audience in its principal capa- 
city; which was an irregularity that either the fortune, 
or the ſenſe of the moderns, have freed them from. 

They had three kinds of prologues ; the firſt vaobdlueg 
wherein the poet delivered the argument of the piece; 
the ſecond gur aluog, wherein the poet recommended him- 
ſelf, or his piece, to the people; the third avapopuxcs, 

wherein objections were obviated, &c. 

PROLONGED face. See FACE. 

PROLUSION, Proll us10, in Literature, a term applied 
to<certain pieces, or compoſitions, made previouſly to 
others, by way of prelude or exerciſe. 

Diomedes calls the Culex of Virgil, and his other opuſ- 
cula, prolufions z; becauſe written before the great ones. 

he prolu/ions of Strada are very ingenious 3 The 
famous Mr. Huet, biſhop of Avranches, had all Strada's 
prolu/rons by heart. 

PROMACHIA, Tlpounyix, in Antiquity, a feſtival in which 
the Lacedemonians crowned themſelves with reeds. 

PROMALACTERION, the name of the firſt apartment 


in the hot baths of the ancients ; this was a hot and cloſe | 


room, in which the perſon was kept a while before he 
plunged at once into the warm water. 

Þ ROM. THEIA, Ilpaundua, in Antiquity, an Athenian ſo- 
lemnity celebrated in honour oſ Prometheus, wich torch- 


perſonal character: with them the prologr's | 


PR O 


races, in remembrance that he was the firſt that taught 
men the uſe of fire. 

PROMETHEUS, in the Ancient Aſtronomy, was the name 
of a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, now called 
Hercules, or Engonaſis, 

PrRomr THEUS, in Mythology, the ſon of Japetus, one of 
the Titans, and Clymene, according to Heſiod, or of 
Themiſa according to Eſchylus, whom the poets feign to 
have formed men of clay, and animated them by fire ſtole 

heaven ; at which Jupiter being angry ſent Mercury 
to chain him to Mount Caucaſus, and to ſet a vulture to 
his liver, which grew again as faſt as it was devoured. 

PROMISE, in Law, is when, upon a valuable conſidera- 
tion, a man binds himſelf, by his word, to do or perform 
ſuch an act as is agreed on with another: it is in the na- 
ture of a verbal covEnanT, and wants nothing but the 
ſole of writing and ſealing to make it abſolutely the 
ſame. therefore, it be to do any explicit act, it is an 
expreſs contract as much as any covenant, and the breach 
of it is an equal injury. The remedy, indeed, is not 
_— the ſame ; ſince inſtead of an ation of covenant 
there lies only an action upon the caſe, for what is called 
the a88UMPSIT or undertaking of the defendant z the 


failure of 1 which is the injury done to the 
plaintiff, the damages whereof a jury are to eſtimate and 


ſettle. 


By 29 Car. II. cap. 3. it is enacted, that in the five fol- 
lowing caſes no verbal promiſe ſhall be ſufficient to ground 
an action upon, but at the leaſt ſome note or memoran- 
dum of it ſhall be made in writing, and ſigned by the 
party to be charged therewith: 1. When an executor or 
adminiſtrator promiſes to anſwer damages out of his own 
eſtate. 2. Where a man undertakes to anſwer for the 
debt, default, or miſcarriage of another. 3. Where any 
agreement 1s made, upon conſideration of marriage. 4. 
Where any contract or ſale is made of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, or any intereſt therein. $. Where 
there is any 13 that is not to be performed within 
a year from the making of it. In all theſe cafes a mere 
verbal aſſump/it is void. Black. Com. book iii. p. 157, &c. 

PROMISSORY mote. Sec NoTE. 

By 17 Geo. III. cap. 30. it is enacted, that all promifſery 
or other notes, bills of exchange, or draughts, or under- 
takings in writing, being negociable or transferrable, for 
the payment of 20s. or above that ſum and leſs than 5/. 
or on which 205. or above, and lefs than 5/. ſhall remain 
undiſcharged, ſhall ſpecify the names and places of abode 
of the perſons reſpectively to whom, or to whoſe order, 
the ſame ſhall be made payable, and ſhall bear date be- 
fore or at the time of drawing or iſſuing thereof, but not 
in any day ſubſequent thereto, and thall be made payable 
within twenty-one days next after the day of he date 
thereof, and ſhall not be transferrable or negociable after 
the time thereby limited for payment; and every indorſe- 
ment thereon ſhall be made before the expiration of that 
time, and ſhall bear date at or not before the time of 
making thereof, and ſhall ſpecify the name and place of 
abode of the perſon to whom or to whoſe order the money 
is to be paid; otherwiſe ſuch note, bill, or draught, or un- 
dertaking ſhall be void. 

The publiſhing, uttering, or negociating notes, bills of 
exchange, draughts, or undertakings, contrary to this 
act is prohibited and reſtrained under the penalty of for- 
feiting not exceeding 20/. nor leſs than 5/. as by 15 Geo. 
III. cap. 51. 

By 22 Geo. III. cap. 33. a ſtamp duty is charged upon in- 
land bills of exchange, promiſſory notes, or other notes 
payable otherwiſe than upon demand; viz. of zd. upon 
ſuch as are under the value of 50/. and on thoſe of 50ʃ. 
and upwards, 6:7. 

PROMONTORY, in Geography, a high point of land, 
or rock, projecting out into the ſea. The extremity of 
which to the fea-ward is ufually called a cape, or head-lant. 

PROMOTERS, PromoToOREs, in Law, thoſe perſons, 
who, in popular and penal actions, do proſecute offenders 

in their name and the king's; and are intitled to part of 
the fines and penalties for their pains. 

Theſe, among the Romans, were called quadrup/atores,, 
or delutores; in Engliſh alſo, infor mers. 
Sir Thomas Smith obſerves, that promoters belong chiefly 
to the exchequer, and king's bench. My lord Coke calls 
them, turbidum hominum genus. 3 Inſt. 

PROMOTER fiſcal. See INQUISITION. 

PROMP H payment, ready money. See PAYMENT. 

In many caſes there is a diſcount ſor prompt payment. 

PROMPTER, in the Drama, an officer poſted behind the 
ſcenes, whoſe buſineſs is to watch attentively the actors 
ſpeaking on the ſtage, in order to ſuggeſt and put them 
forward when at a ſtand, to correct them when amiſs, &c. 
in their parts. 


PROMULGATED, PromurGED, PROMULGATVsS, 


ſomething publiſhed, or proclaimed. 


| 
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In this ſenſe we ſay the Jewiſh law was promulgated by 


Moſes : the _ promulgation of the new law- was chiefly 
effected by the apoſtles and diſciples. 

PROMUTHION, in Rhetoric. See FABLE. 
PRONAOS, gag, in the Ancient Architecture, a porch 
to a church, palace, or other ſpacious building. 
PRONATION, among Anatomiſls. The radius of the arm 
has two kinds of motions 3 the one called proxation, the 
other ſupination. 

Pronation is that whereby the palm of the hand is turned 
downwards: the oppoſite motion hereto, is called ſupina- 
tion, whereby the back of the hand is downwards. 

The word is formed from the Latin pronus, prone; that 
which lies on the foreſide, or with the face downwards. 
Mr. Winſlow has advanced, that the prenatien and ſu- 
pination of the hand are not effected ſolely by the motion 
of the radius; but that the cubitus, in moſt cafes, con- 
tributes equally thereto; and that both theſe bones uſually 
move at the ſame time. Vide Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 
1729, p- 36. 

There are peculiar muſcles, whereby the prenatien is ef- 
feed, called pronators. The radius has alſo two other 
miuſcles, called sUP1NATORS, which have no oppolite 
effect. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 27. fig. 2. u. 15. 
' PRONATOR radii quadratus, brevis, frve tranſoer ſus, in 
Anatomy, a {ſmall fleſhy muſcle nearly as broad as it is 
long, lying tranſverſely on the inſide of the lowerextre- 
mity of the fore-arm. a 

It is fixed by one fide or edge in the long eminente, at the 
lower part of the internal angle of the ulna, and by the 
other in the broad concave ſide of the lower extremity of 
the radius. It is wholly fleſhy, without any mixture of 
tendinous fibres. It is ſituated tranſverſely, but that ex- 
tremity which lies on the radius is nearer the carpus than 
that on the ulna. It is of a moderate thicknels ; the 
fibres neareſt the ſurface are longeſt, the reſt decreaſing 
in proportion as they lie nearer the interval between the 
two bones, and the interoſſeous ligament. It has a liga- 
mentary or tendinous frænum belonging to it, one end of 
which is fixed in the interofſeous ligament, the other in 
the inner edge of the baſis of the radius. Winſlow. 
PRONATOR teres /ive obliguus, a ſmall muſcle broader than 
it is thick, ſituated on the upper part of the ulna, oppo- 
ſite to the ſupinator brevis, with which it forms an angle 
like the letter V. 

It is fixed to the internal condyle of the os humeri, part! 
by flethy fibres, and partly by a tendon common to it — 4 
the ulnaris internus; from thence it paſſes obliquely be- 
fore the extremity of the tendon of the brachiæus, and 
reaches to the middle part of the convex ſide of the ra- 
dius; where it becomes flat, and is inferted below the 
ſupinator brevis, by an extremity almoſt wholly flethy. 
It is called teres, to diſtinguiſh it from the quadratus ; but 
the name of pronator ſuperior is much more proper; but 
that of pronator obliquus is certainly moſt proper of all. 
Winſſow. 


PRONG-hee, in Huſbandry, a term uſed to expreſs an in- 


ſtrument uſed to hoe or break the ground near and among 
the roots of plants. 
The ordinary contrivance of the hoc in England is very 
bad, it being only made for ſcraping on the ſurface ; but 
the great uſe of þoe:ng being to break and open the ground, 
beſide the killing of the weeds, which the ancients, and 
many among us, have thought the only uſe ot the bee, 
this dull and blunt inſtrument is by no means calculated 
for the purpoſes it is to ſerve. 
The pronę- hoc conſiſts of two hooked points of ſix or 
ſeven inches long, and when {truck into the ground will 
ſtir and remove it the tame depth as the plough does, and 
thus anfwer both the ends of cutting up the weeds and 
opening the land. 
The ancient Romans had an inſtrument of this kind, 
which they called the b:dens ; but they were afraid of its 
uſe in their fields and gardens, and only uſed it in their 
vineyards. Ihe prong-boe comes into excellent uſe even 
in the horſe-hoeing huſbandry ; in this the hoe-plough can 
only come within three or four inches of the rows of the 
corn, turneps, and the ke; but this inſtrument may be 
uſed afterwards, and with it the land may be raiſed and 
ſtirred even to the very ſtalk of the plant. Tull's Hufban. 
Sce Hoe, Hoxtinc, and HusBanDRY. 
PRONOMZA, a word uſed by ſome naturaliſts to expreſs 
what is uſually called the TRUNK, or proboſcis in iuſects; 
an inſtrument ſomewhat reſembling the trunk of an ele- 
phant, which moſt of thoſe ſmall animals are provided 
with, for the extracting the juices of plants, &c. deſtined 
for their food. | 
PRONOUN, PrRonomrN, in Grammar, a part of ſpeech 
uſed inſtead of a noun, or name, as its ſubſtitute or re- 
reſentative. 
hence the denomination; from p12, and namen; q. d. 


for noun, or name. | 


PRO 


As it would have been diſagreeable to have been ajw.. 
repeating the ſame name, there are words invented 4 
languages, called pronouns, to ſave the neceſſit th — 
and to ſtand in the place of names: as J, thou 1 2 
As nouns are the marks or ſigns of things — x 
are the ſigns of nouns. Father Buſher, howene My 9g 
that p,] s are real nouns or names; and that al op? 
difference ge You the grammarians call nouns m 
pronouns, 18, that the former are more ; 
latter more general. eee 
They are called pronouns becauſe uſed in the place of 
ticular nouns : indeed, ſometimes they do not fill * 
place of nouns entirely, but need other words to — 
them, to expreſs the object ſpoken of, ſuch, e. or 00 
who, whoever, & c. which do not expreſs any Iva 2 
object whereof a thing may be aſſirmed, unleſs ——— 
nied with another word, elpectilly a verb: as * 
er deſerves a rewgrd. . 
Theſe father Buffier calls incomplete pronouns, to dine 
them from thoſe which — an object —— ann 
5 thou, he, &e: & 
ronouns have three caſes ; the nominative * 
or poſſeſſive, like nouns; and moreover 5 P 
follows the verb active, or the prepoſition, expreſſin th 
object of an action, or of a relation, which, lays bio 
Lowth, may be properly enough called the objective caſe 
Pronouns are diſtinguiſhed into three ſeveral ſorts fs. 
pronouns of the firſt, the ſecond, and the third perſon. 
N the —_— 4 the converſation is the ſpeaker 
imſelf, the party addreſt, or ſome third obi ite 
rang party , object diſlerent 
The grammarians ordinarily diſtinguiſh pronouns f 
four claſſes, with regard to ds Arne 
formation, &c. viz. pronorns perſonal, relative, poſleſſive, 
and demonſirutive; to which may be added indetermingit 
pronouns. 


Whoetey 


as, 


PRONOUNS, perſonal, are thoſe uſed in licu of names ot 


particular perſons ; ſuch are, 7, thou, he, we, ye, they, 

PRONOUNS relative, which Buſſier calls modificative, or d 
terminative, are thoſe placed after nouns, or other pre- 
nouns, with which they have ſuch affinity, that without 
them they ſignify nothing: ſuch are, gui, who, that, &c, 
Frequently the noun or pronoun with which the relative is 
joined, is underſtood. 5 


PRONOUNS poſſeſſive are thoſe which denote, the enjoymen: 


or poſſeſſion of any thing, either in particular or in com- 
mon: as, mine, thine, bis, &c. 

Theſe are pure adjectives, aud only differ from the reſt by 
the relation they bear to pronouns, whence they are de- 
rived, and by ſome particular inflexions-which they hare 
in ſome languages. | 


PRoNoOUNSs demonſtrative, thoſe which ſerve to indicate or 


point out the ſubject ſpoken of: as, this, theſe, &c. » 


PrkoxouNSs indefinite, ate thoſe which expreſs their ſubject 


indeterminately : as, whoeverg any, &c. "Theſe coincude 
with what father Buſſier calls complete pronmns. 
Pronouns are likewiſe divided into /ub/tantipoand adieftive. 
To the firſt belong, J, en, be; to the ſecond, my, mike, 
who, what, &c. 1 | ef 
Pronouns may alſo be conſidered in two. tatcs: the firſt, 
or foregoing ſtate, as 1, we; the ſecond, or ſollou ing one, 
as me. 15. 3 

Mr. Harris diſtinguiſhes prozouns, which, he fays, are 
words invented tolſupply pointing or indication by the 
finger or hand, called 9&5, into prepo/itive aud /ul ſundlivi. 
Prepeſitive pronouns are thoſe which are capable of intro- 
ducing or leading a {entence, without having reference 
to any thing previous, and are divided into three orders 
called the ſirſt, the fecond, and the third perſon, 
Subjunctiue pronouns ate thoſe which ſerve to fubjoin one 
ſentence, to ſome other which is previous, as who, which, 
that, &c. and may be diitinguithed from other pronynns, 
as they are not only ſubſtitutes, but alſo connectives. 
They. include the powers of the three orders into which 
the prepoſitive are diſtinguiſhed, having ſuperaddcd the 
peculiar force of connectiye. Hermes, chap. 5. 


1 ” 
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PRONOUNCING, PROUNcIATION, in Painting, the 


marking and expreſſing the parts of all kinds of bodies 
with that degree of force neceſſary to make them nic or 
leſs diſtinct and conſpicuous. 

Thus the painters, iu ſpeaking of a piece, ſay, thele or 
theſe parts are well pronounced z which is a metaphorical 
way of ſpeaking : as when we ſay, that a man who talks 
well, has a fine pronunciation. 


PRONUNCIATION, pronuntatio, inGram mar, the manner 


of articulating, or founding, the words of a language, fe- 

reſented to the eye by writing, and orthography. _ 
— the definition it would ſcem, that the pronmnmncadten 
were only the image of the orthography : but as we Pe 
nounce before we write, and only write to expreſs what we 
pronounces it is more jult to lay down the pronuncialren as 

the rule ang model of orthography., | A; 
| Pronunciation 


9 


Pronunciation makes much the moſt difficult article of a | 
itten grammar: in effect, a book only expreſſing itſelf 
way in a matter that wholly concerns the ears, the 
tothe elne next akin to that of teaching the blind to d 
caſe ſeems _ akin to that of teaching the blind to di- 
: iſh colours. a 
. 1 is, that there is no part ſo defective in the gram- 
mars as that of the pronunciation: for the writer has fre- 
uently no term whereby to give the reader an idea of the 
Hound bs would expreſs: for want of a proper term, there- 
fore, he frequently ſubſtitutes a vicious or precarious one. 
Thus the French grammarians 8 tell us, that the 
yowels a, & i, &c. are pronounced, in French, the ſame 
as in Latinz never conſidering, that there is not any 
known and determinate pronunciation of the Latin ; but 
each nation, now, pronounces the Roman characters 
in the Latin, the ſame as it pronounces thoſe ſame cha- 
rafters in its own language. Thus the Latin cacus is 
pronounced, by the Englith, / tus, and, by the Italians, 
tchetous, &c. 5 
Hence it appears, that the relation between ſounds and 
characters, as well as between things and words, is purely 
arbitrary and national. 5 ; 
Indeed, Plato ſeems of a contrary opinion, and will have 
a natural relation between words and the things they ex- 
reſs, as there is a natural relation between the ſigns made 
y mutes, and the things they would intimate: ſo that, 
according to Plato, to every ſeveral word there muſt be a 
ſeveral motion of the mouth relative to the action ex- 
reſſed by the word. 
Whether or no there might be ſuch a thing in the primi- 
tire language, we dare not undertake to lay; but it is 
certain, ſuch a relation would require a facility of con- 
torſions in the mouth, to which we are ſtrangers. 
To give a juſt and preciſe idea of the pronunciation of a 
language, it ſeems neceſſary to fix, as nearly as poſſible, 
all the ſeveral ſounds employed in the pronunciation of 
that language : this Mr. Lodwick has done, in his attempt 
towards an univerſal alphabet, where he enumerates forty- 
three ſeveral ſimple ſounds (ſome of them, indeed, ſtran- 
gers to the Engliſh language) ; and F. Buſher, who gives 
thirty-tree ſeveral ſounds in the French tongue, twenty- 
nine in the Italian, thirty in the German, twenty-two in 
the Spaniſh, and twenty-four in the Engliſh. 
The French language is clogged with a diſſiculty in pro- 
nuinciation, from which molt others are free; and it con- 
filts in this, that molt of their words have two different pro- 
nunciations; the one in common proſe, the other in verſe. 
In proſe, e. gr. they omit the pronunciation of the final 5 
in the plural of nouns, and of the t in the third perſon 
of the plural of verbs, and of ſeveral other final conſo- 
nants ; but in verſe they pronounce all. | 
Thus, in 4 qui bon reveiller mes muſes endor mies ? the final 
s of muſes is pronounced; and in mille & mille donceurs y 
ſemblent attaches, the t of ſemblent is to be pronounced. 
Add to this, that in proſe they ſoften the ſound of a great 
many words; pronouncing crazre for crore : but in poetry 
the genuine pronunciation is retained. 
PrROXUNCIATION is alſo uſed for the fourth and laſt part of 
rhetoric, which conſiſts in regulating and varying the 
voice and geſture agreeable to the matter and words; ſo 
as more effeQtually to perſuade and touch the hearers. 
The pronunciation is of ſuch importance, that Demoſthenes 
called it the farit, the ſecond, and the third part of cloquence. 
By which he ſecmed to intimate, that he thought the 
whole art of oratory did in a manner conſiſt in it. And 
indeed, if he had not judged this highly neceſſary for an 
orator, he would ſcarce have taken ſo much pains him- 
ſelf in correcting thoſe natural defects under which he 
laboured at firit, in order to acquire it. For he had both 
a weak voice, and likewiſe an impediment in his ſpeech, 
ſo that he could not pronounce diſtinctly ſome particular 
letters. The former of which defects he conquered, 
partly by ſpeaking as loud as he could upon the ſhore, 
when the fea roared and was boiſterous ; and ey by 
pronouncing long periods, as he walked up hill ; both 
which methods contributed to ſtrengthen his voice. And 
he found means to render his pronunciation more clear 
and articulate, by the help of ſome little ſtones put under 
tus tongue, Nor was he leſs careful in endeavouring to 
gain the habit of a becoming and decent geſture, for 
which purpoſe he uſed to pronounce his diſcourſes alone 
belore a large glaſs. And becauſe he had got an il! 
cuſtom of drawing up his ſhoulders when he tpoke ; to 
amend that, he uſed to place them under a ſword, which 
hung over him with the point downward. 
Quintilian defines the pronunciation, vocis, & vultus, & 
cor por is moderatio cum venuſftate z a decent, agreeable man- 
ner of managing the voice, geſture, and aCtion of the 
whole body. 8 
Cicero tomewhere calls it quadam corporis eloguentia, a 
certain eloquence of the body; and in another place, 
ferma corpor:s, the language or ſpeech of the body. 


Pronunciation is the fame with what we otherwiſe call 
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ACTION. Though if we attend to the proper fi nifica⸗ 
tion of each of theſe words, the former reſpects — 
and the latter the geſtures and motions of the body: 
Some writers, particularly Mr. Henly, confound it vith 
elocution, which is a very different t ing. That author, 
when he ſtyles himſelf re/torer of the ancient elocution; 
means of the ancient pronunciation. 
There are three things which come under the pronuntia- 
ien; the memory, voice, and geſture; Sec cach under 
its . article. 

Auguſtus, to avoid being balked by his memory, and at 
the ſame time ſave the trouble of getting off by heart, 
uſed to harangue from a writing; as we are told by Dio 
and Suetonius. ; 
in Painting. See PRONOUNCING: 

a name given by the writers of the middle 
ages to a follil of which they relate ſeveral extraordinary 
things; but their 3 it to the head of a tortoiſe, and 
giving it the virtue of preſerving people from injuries by 
lightning, ſeem to make it plain that the word is only a 
corrupt ſpelling of the brontia of the ancients; of which 
Pliny has related the ſame things. 


This was a ſpecies of echinites, ſuppoſed to fall from the 
clouds in thunder-ſtorms. Sce BRON TIR. 


PROOF, PropaTr0, in Arithmetic, an operation whereby 


the truth and juſtneſs of a calculation is examined and 
aſcertained, 

The proper proof is always by the contrary rule : thus 
ſubtraction is the proof of addition, and multiplication of 
diviſion; and vice verſa. The proof of multiplication by 
9 or by 7 is precarious, | 

There would need no proofs in arithmetic were it not 
that a man is liable to make miſtakes; for all the rules 
and operations being built on demonſtration, it is thence 
we are aſſured of their truth and certitude. 

The preef, then, does not confirm the rule, but only ſhews 
us whether or no we have applied it right. 


PROOF, in Law, Logic, &c: denotes the mediums or ar- 


guments uſed to evince the truth of any thing. See Ev1- 
DENCE. 

By the French law, a literal proof, or proof in writing, 
called alſo dead pro, probatio mor tua, is preferable to a 
teſtimonial, or proof viva voce, by witneſſes. The or- 
donnance de Moulins excludes all prof by witneſſes for 
loans of above 1000 livres. | 

The proof of crimes was anciently effected among our 
anceſtors divers ways; viz. by duel or combat, fire, wa- 
ter, &c. 

The proof by red hot iron was very frequent; the accuſed, 
to purge himſelf, was here obliged to make an oath, as 
he touched the iron. The formula, ceremonies, prayers, 
&c. made on this occaſion, are {till extant in the notes at 
the end of the Capitularies of Charlemagne. See ORDEAL. 
This cuſtom was abrogated by the emperor Frederick; but 
it {till obtains in Mingrelia; as we are told by Lamberti, 
in his relation inſerted in Thevenot's voyages. 

Tt they cannot have precf of a crime, a croſs is laid at 
the bottom of a caldron full of boiling water, out of 
which the accuſed is obliged to fetch it with his naked 
hand and arm : this done, the arm is put up in a bag, 
tied, and ſealed, and three days after opened; when, it 
there be no marks of the burn or ſcald, the accuſed is de- 
clared innocent. 

In the kingdom of Siam, to have pre, of a crime, the 
party is obliged to wath his hands in boiling oil, or to 
walk on burning coals ; from either of which he muſt 
come out untouched to be reputed innocent. 

Sometimes they oblige the two contending parties to 
plunge under water; and he who ſtays there longeſt, 
gains the cauſe; and ſometimes to ſwallow a grain of 
rice, prepared and charmed by their doctors : he who is 
able to ſwallow it, is declared innocent, and carried home 
in triumph; and the accuſer puniſhed. This looks like 
an imitation of what was done among the Jews to hare 
proof of adultery. 

The pre by COMBAT is likewiſe ſaid to ſubſiſt among 
the Mingrelians. | 


Proor, in Artillery. See PROVING Guns, GUN-powder, 


and Pow DER=-triers. 


ProoF, in the Sugar Trade, a term uſed by the refiners of 


ſugar for the proper {tate of the diſſolved ſugar when it 
{ſhould be ſet to harden. 
The proceſs in the bringing of ſugar to this ſtate may be un- 
deritood by performing the whole work in little inthis man- 
ner: take fix pounds of coarſe, or unrefined ſugar, diſſolve 
it over the fire in ſix pints of lime- water; add to this the 
whites of four eggs beat up to a froth, ſtir the whole to- 

ether; then boil the liquor to a higher conſiſtence than a 
. or till, when expoſed to the cold, it will concrete 
into grains. This is what the ſugar-bakers call proof. 
Pour this ſyrup into an earthen mould, with a hole at its 
bottom; ſtop the hole, and ſet the veſſel in a moderately 
warm place. | 
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The ſugar in a few days will fet and harden ; then open 
the hole at the bottom, and lay over the fop of the ſugar 
ſome tobacco-pipe clay, made into a ſoſt pap with water. 
The clay muſt be afterwards wetted at times, and the 
water from among it will K be ſoaked up by the 
ſugar, and running through it will waſh away the treacle, 
without diſſolving the grained part. And thus all the 
treacle will by degrees be drained out of the maſs, and a 
loaf of white ſugar procured. See SuGAR. 

ProoF ſpirits, among Di/tillers. See SPIRITS. 

PRoor, bead. See BRAD. 

PROPAGATION, prepazatio, the act of multiplying the 
kind, or of producing the like in the way of natural ge- 
neration. 

PROPAGATION of plants. See Propagation of PLANTS. 

PROPEMPTICON, IIponeunTwoy, in Poetry, a poem where- 
in are expreſſed ardent wiſhes and ſolemn vows for the 
ſafety of a perſon going upon a journey or voyage. Such 
is that of Horace, lib. 1. od. 3. addrefled to Virgil on his 
ſetting out for Athens. It was otherwiſe called apopemp- 
ticen. See APOPEMPTIC. 

The word is derived from wgoneunu, I ſend forward, or 
accompany on the way. 

PROPER, proprium, ſomething naturally and eſſentially 

belonging to any being. 

The Chool-philoſophers, after Porphyry, diſtinguiſh four 
kinds of propers, or modes of propriety, which are ex- 
preſſed in the following verſe. 

Eſi medicus, bipes, caneſcens, rifbiliſque. 
The firſt, called PRor RIU primo modo, what agrees 
to a ſingle ſpecies, but not to all the individuals : this they 
call /i, ſed non omni. As, to be a geometrician, a phy- 
fician, a divine, &c. which are things proper to man; but 
not to all men. 
The ſecond, PrRoyRIUM ſecundo modo, is what agrees to 
the whole ſpecies, but agrees likewiſe to another ; which 
they call omni, ſed non ſoli. Thus, to have two feet is 
proper to a man, but is likewiſe proper to a bird. 
The third, PRor RIU tertio modo, is that which agrees 
to a ſingle ſpecies, but not at all times; mi & oli, 
fed non ſemper. As to grow grey, according to Porphyry, 
is proper to a man, but it is to an old man. 
The laſt, and higheſt, PRoPRIUM quarts mods, is that 
which alone agrees to one kind, to all the individuals 
thereof, and at all times; omni, folr, & ſemper. Thus, the 
ſaculty of laughing is proper to man, of neighing to horſes, 
&c. And it is this that Porphyry calls the true proper. 
The firſt three ſpecies are only accidents of the fifth vul- 
gar predicable, to which they directly belong. 
The fourth is an univerſal agreeing to every individual, or 
ſubje& of predication of any ſpecies, in ſuch manner as 
to be always found abſolutely in the ſpecies alone, but 
not at every determinate time: thus man alone is natur- 
ally rifible ; not that he is always laughing, but that he 
has the faculty of laughing at all times. 

PROPER, in refveA of words, denotes their immediate and 
peculiar ſignificatien, or that directly and peculiarly at- 
tached to them. 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to figurative, and 
metaphorical. 

PROPER is alſo uſed in a Moral Senſe, to denote ſomething 
that is uſually found in things: as, their particular or 
ſpecific virtues, &Cc. | 
In which ſenſe we ſay, magnanimity is the proper virtue 
of heroes, 

PROPER is alſo uſed for the natural qualities neceſſary to 
fucceed in a thing. FT 
In which ſenſe we ſay, people of a hot vigorous tempera- 
ment are proper for the army; the cold and phlegmatic 
are proper for ſtudy. The Romans became lets proper for 
war, in proportion as they grew more learned and polite. 

PROPER, in Grammar, is alſo applied to nouns or names, 

which are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative. 

Man is the appellative, Peter the proper name. 
The proper NAME among Chriſtians is that impoſed at 
BAPTISM. 

PROPER feud. See FEUD. 

PROPER fra#/iom. Sce FRACTION. 

PROPER, in the Civil Juriſprudence, is uſed in oppoſition 
to acquired, for an inheritance derived by direct or colla- 
teral ſucceſſion. 

By the French laws, a teſtator can only diſpoſe of one fifth 
— his proper effects; the paternal relations inherit the pa- 
ternal propria, and the maternal the maternal ones: fo that 
propria always return to the line whence they proceed. 

The origin of the law which fixes this difference between 


roper goods and acqueſts, is not known ; neither the 
£ q 


Greeks nor Romans having ever made any ſuch diſtinc- 
tion. Indeed it ſeems founded on this principle of na- 
tural equity, that men are uſually defirous to preſerve and 
attach to their family the goods which they have received 
from their fore-ſathers, and to tranſmit them to thoſe 
deſcending from the ſame ſtock. 
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ProvrR ſomeimes alſo ſtands as 4 reduplicative fri 
b 4 


ing to mark or deſign a thing more expreſſ 
In this ſenſe we (oy, Teſus Chrift — — 
world in his proper perſon. The king did ſuch — 50 
a thing of his own proper motion. ah 
PRoyER motion. Sce Mori. 
PROPER Het. See OnJect. 
PROPERTY, or Pro PRIETY, PrRoPRIETAS, that which 
conſtitutes or denorminates a thin PROPER; or it i 
particular virtue or quality, which nature has beſt 4 
on ſomething, excluſive of all others. cM 
Thus colour is a property of light; extenſion, figure, di- 
viſibility, and impenetrability, are properties of body 
PROPERTY, or PROPRIETY, in Law, denotes dominiq 
or the higheſt right a man can have to a thing; and fach 
as no ways depends on any other man's courteſy, 
In this ſenſe, none in our kingdom have the property of 
any lands or tenements, except the king, in right of his 
crown; all other lands being of the nature of fee, and 
held of the king either mediatelyor immediately, See Far 
Property, or propriety, however, is uſed for that richt * 
lands, tenements, &c. which common perſons ave 3 
importing as much as tie dominium, though not direfun - 
and conliſting in the free uſe, enjoyment, and diſpoſal of 
all their acquiſitions, without any controul or diminution 
fave only by the laws of the land. : 
The original of private property is probably founded in na- 
ture: the earth and all things therein became the general 
property of all mankind, excluſive of other beings, from 
the immediate gift of the Creator; and while the earth 
was thinly inhabited, it is reafonable to ſuppoſe, that all 
was in common among them, and that every one took 
from the public ſtock to his own uſe, ſuch things as his 
immediate neceſſities required. However this commu- 
nion of goods ſeems to have been applicable, even in the 
earlieſt ages, only to the ſubſtance of the thing, and not 
extended to the uſe of it: for, by the law of nature and 
reaſon, he who firſt began to uſe it, acquired therein 1 
kind of tranſient property, that laſted ſo long as he uss 
uſing it, and no longer; or, the right of poſſeſſion con- 
tinued for the ſame time only that the act of poſleilion 
laſted. In proceſs of time it became neceſſary to form 
notions of more permanent dominion z and to appropriate 
to individuals not the immediate uſe only, but the very 
ſubſtance of the thing to be uſed. The labour of culti- 
vation and art of agriculture by degrees introdaced and 
eſtabliſhed the idea of a more permanent property in the 
ſoil than had been before received and adopted. And as 
occupancy gave the right to the temporary uſe of tte foi!, 
ſo occupancy gave likewiſe the original right to the per- 
manent property in the ſubſtance of the earth itſelf; which 
excludes every one elſe but the owners from the uſe of it. 
On this head, Grotius and Puffendorf inſiſt, that this right 
of occupancy is founded upon a tacit and implied aſſent 
of all mankind, that the firſt occupant ſhould become the 
owner: and Barbeyrac, Titius, Mr. Locke, and others, 
maintain, that there is no ſuch implied aſſent, neither 1s 
it neceſſary that there ſhould be: for that the very act ct 
occupancy alone, being a degree of bodily labour, 15, 
from a principle of natural juſtice, without any conſent or 
compact, ſufficient of itſelf to gain a title. However, 
it is agreed on both ſides, that occupancy is the thing by 
which the title was in fact originally gained; every man 
ſeifing to his own continued uſe ſuch ſpots of ground as 
he found molt agreeable to his own convenience, provided 
he found them unoccupied by any one ciſe. 
Property, both in lands and moveables thus acquired by 
the firſt taker, remained in him, by the principles of um- 
verſal law, till ſuch time as he does ſome other act which 
ſhews an intention to abandon it; for then it becomes, 
naturally ſpeaking, prb/ici juris once more, and is liable 
to be again appropriated by the next occupant. But this 
method of one man's abandoning his property and another 5 
ſeiſing the vacant poſſeſſion, could not long ſubſiſt in tact. 
Mutual convenience introduced commercial trathc, 
the reciprocal transfer of property by ſale, grant, or con- 
veyance. The moſt univerſal and effectual way of aban- 
doning property is by the death of the occupant z in whic 
caſe all property muſt ceaſe, conſidering men as abſolute 
individuals, and unconneRed with civil ſociety. But as 
fuch a conſtitution would be productive of endleſs 5 
{turbances, the univerſal law of almoſt every nation 
(which is a kind of ſecondary law of nature) has either 


and 


8 the dying perſon a 13 of continuing his propere)» 
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y difpoling of his poſſeſſions by will, or the munich 
law declares who ſhall be the heir of the deccaſed, or the 
doctrine of ESCHEATS is adopted. Thus we ſce, that 
though the origin of property is founded in nature, the 
modifications under which it now exiſts, the method 0 
preferring it to the preſent owner, and of tranſlating it 
from mam to man, are entirely derived from ſociety; an 
are ſome of thoſe civil advantages, in exchange for wc, 
every individual has reſigned a part of his natural oY 
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The laws of England are, thereſore, in point of honour 

and juſtice, extremely watchful in aſcertaining and pro- 

tecting the right of 2 Upon this principle the 
* 


reat charter has declared, that no freeman ſhall be diſſeiſed 
or diverted of his freehold, or his liberties, or free 
cuſtoms, but by the 1 of his peers, or by the law 
of the land. And by a yariety of ancicnt ſtatutes, viz. 
Edw. III. cap. 9. 25 Edw. III. ſtat. 5. cap. 4. 28 
Law. III. cap. 3. it is enacted, that no man's lands or 
4s ſhall be ſeiſed into the _ hands againſt the great 
charter, and the law of the lan 3 and that no man ſhall 
be diſinherited nor put out of his franchiſes or freehold, 
unleſs he be duly brought to anſwer, and be forcjudged 
by courſe of law ; and if any thing be done to the con- 
trary, it ſhall be redreſſed, and holden for none. 80 
reat is the regard of the law for private property, that it 
will not authorize the leaſt violation of it; no, not even 
for the general good of the whole community. 
The objects of dominion or property are things, as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from perſons ; and things are by the law of 
England diſtributed into two kinds, v1z. things real, and 
things perſonal. Things real are ſuch as are permanent, 
fixed and immoveable, which cannot be carried out of 
their place, as lands, tenements, and hereditaments of 
all kinds; things perſonal are goods, money, and all 
other moveables, which may attend the owner's perſon 
wherever he thinks proper to go. Hence property is di- 
vided into perſonal and real. 
Moreover, the rights of perſonal property may be conſi- 
dered, as in poſſeſhon or in action. Thoſe in poſſeſſion 
are liable to two ſpecies of injuries, viz. the deprivation 
of that poſſeſſion by unjuſt and unlawful taking them 
away, or by unjuſt detaining them, though the original 
taking might be lawful ; and the abuſe or damage ot the 
chattels, while the poſſeſſion continues in the legal owner. 
Rights of property in action, are ſuch as are founded on 
and ariſe from contracts, which are either expreſs or im- 
lied : the former ſort include debts, covenants, and pro- 
miſes; and the latter are either ſuch as are neceſſarily im- 
plicd by the fundamental conſtitution of government, to 
which every man is a contracting party, or ſuch as do not 
ariſe from the expreſs determination of any court, or the 
poſitive direction of any ſtatute; but from natural reaſon 
and the juſt conſtruction of law. 2 
Real property is liable to various kinds of injury, the prin- 
cipa. of which are the following, viz. outtcr, tretpats, 
nuſance, waſte, ſubtraction, and diſturbance. Blackit, 
Com. book i. p. 138, &c. book ii. p. 2, &c. book iii. p. 
144, 167, &c. : 
There are three manners of right or property; viz. pre- 
perty abſolute, property qualified, and preperty poileilory. 
Sec TITLE. 
PROPERTY, literary. Sce LITERARY. 
For offences or crimes agrinſt private PROPERTY ; ſee 
LakcENY, Ailicious MisCHIEF, and FORGERY. 
POET by prerogative, is that property in perſonal chat- 
tels, a right to which may accrue either to the crown 
itlelt, or to ſuch as claim under the title of the crown, as 
by grant or by preſcription ; ſuch are all tributes, taxes, 
and cuſtoms ; all 5 fines, and amercements due 
to the king, which accrue by virtue of his ancient pre- 
rogative, or by particular modern ſtatutes; wreck, trea- 
ſurc-trove, waits, eſtrays, royal fiſh, ſwans, &c. and 
thoſe animals known by the denomination of GAME. 
PROPERTY, right of, jus proprictatis, is that which is veſted 
in a man without either poſſeſſion, or even the right of 
poſſeſſion. This is often ſpoken of under the name ot 
the mere right, jus merum ; and the eſtate of the owner 
is in ſuch caſes ſaid to be totally diveſted, and put e a 
Tight, A perſon thus circumitanced, may have the truc 
ultimate property of the lands in himſelf ; but by his own 
negligence, the ſolemn act of his anceſtor, or the deter- 
mination of a court of juſtice, the preſumptive evidence 
of that right is ſtrongly in favour of his antagoniſt, who 
| has thereby obtained the abſolute right of yoss8E5510N. 
Incumbents have not the propriety of beneſices, they have 
ouly the enjoyment thereof. The monks have a long 
time diſputed whether they had the propricty of the bread 
they cat, or only the uſe ? 
One may give the propriety of an eſtate, Jet reſerve the 
ulufruit;z in which caſe, by the death of the utuſruc- 
tuary, the ulufruit is conſolidated to the propriety. 
In the law of England, ſtrictly ſpeaking, that which is 
called an ate in lands and tenements, is termed a pro- 
perty in perſonal chattels; the law conſidering the firit as 
Permanent; the other as temporary and precarious. _ 
b ROP] IECY, Ilzcpriua, a prediction, made by divine in- 
piration. | 
One of the ſtrongeſt evidences for the truth of revealed 
religion is that ſeries of prophecies which is | urge in 
the Old and Neu- "Teſtament z and a greater ſervice, lays 
an excellent writer, could not be done to Chriſtianity than 
to lay together the ſeveral predictions of ſcripture with 


| 


their completions, to ſhew how particulariy 
n foretold, and how exact! 


things have 
8 fulfilled. A work of this 
ind was deſired by the lord Bacon (vide De * 


Scientiarum, lib. ii. cap. 11.) and he intitles it the Hiſtory 
of Prophecy; in which he pro oſes, that every prophttyof the 
ſcripture be ſorted with the event fulfilling the fame 
throughout the ages of the world, both for the better con- 
fir mation of faith, and for the better illumination of the 
church, touching thoſe parts of prophecies which are yet un- 
fulfilled zallowing, nevertheleſs, thatlatitude whichis agree- 
able and familiar unto divine prophecies, being of the nature 
of the author with whom a thouſand years arc but as one 
day, and therefore they are not fulfilled punctually at 
once, but have ſpringing and germinant accompliſhment 
throughout many ages, though the height or fulneſs of 
them may refer to ſome one age. A work-of this kind 
has been actually executed by the learned biſhop Newton 
in his Diſſertation on the Ps ophecies. | 
With regard to the credibility of prophecy, it may be ob- 
ſerved in general, that it is not at all incredible that God 
ſhould upon ſpecial occaſions foretell future events; and, 
if he affords an extraordinary revelation of his will to 
mankind, that he ſhould atteſt its divine original by this 
kind of evidence; an evidence, which, if the prophecies 
point to the events, and the events correſpond with the 
prophecies, is in the higheit degree concluſive and convinc- 
ing. No previous conjecture nor accidental coincidence. 
are ſuſſcient to counteract and invalidate this kind of 
evidence. | 
As to moſt of the ſcripture prophecies, they comprehend 
ſuch a variety of particulars ; they fo minutely deſcribe 
diſtant events, to be accompliſhed in circumſtances which 
no human ſagacity could foreſee or conceive likely to 
occur; and they accord fo exactly with the facts to 
which they refer, that there is no way of evading the con- 
cluſion, but by either denying the premiſes that ſuchprophe- 
ces were ever delivered and recorded, againſt which fact 
and hittory militate, or by pretending that what we call 
predictions are only hiſtories written aſter the events had 
happened, in a prophetic ſtyle and manner. But it is al- 
ledged in anſwer to this ablurd plea, that there are all the 
proois and authoritics, witch can be had in caſes of this 
nature, that the prophets propheſicd in one age and that 
the events happened in another aud ſubſequent age: and 
we have as much reaſon to believe theſe, as we have to 
believe any ancient matters of fact whatever; and by the 
ſame rule which leads us to deny theſe, we may as well 
controvert and contradict the credibility of all ancient 
hiſtory : but, beſides, Chriſtian writers undertake to prove 
the truchi of prophecy, and conſequently the truth of re- 
velation, not by an induction of particulars long ago fore - 
told and long ago fulfilled, the predictions of which may 
be ſuppoſed to have been written after the hiſtories, but 
by inſtances of things which have confefledly many ages 
ago been foretold, and have in theſe later ages been tul- 
filled, or are fulſilling at this very time; ſo that there is 
no pretence for ailerting ſuch p1 ephectes to have been 
written after the events; but it muſt be acknowledged 
that the events many ages aſter correſpond exactly with 
the predictions many ages before, The evidence, there- 
fore, which prophecy furniſhes in favour of the truth of 
religion, is a growing evidence z and the more prophecies 
are fulfilled, the more teſtimonics there are and con- 
lirmations of the truth and certainty of divine revelation. 
One of the greateſt difhcultics in Chriſtianity turns upon 
the manner of completion of the Scripture prophectes. 
In the prophets of the Old Feſtament are frequent pre- 
dictions of the Meſnah; which the writers of the New 
frequently urge to the Jews and heathens as fulfilled in 
Jefus Chriſt ; and on this principle evince the truth of luis 
miſſion : bur thele texts, thus urged from the Old, in 
the New 'I'cſtament, are ſometimes not to be now found 
in the Old ; and at other times are not urged in the New 
in the literal and obvious ſenſe which they ſeem to bear 
in the Old: whence molt of the Chriſtian commentators, 
divines, and c1itics, ancient and modern, judge them to be 
applied in a ſecondary, typical, allegorical, or myſtical ſenſe. 
'Thus, c. gr. St. Matthew, after an account of the con- 
ception of the Virgin, and the birth of Jeſus, ſays, 
© All this was done, that it might be fullilled which was 
© ſpoken by the prophet, ſaying, Behold a virgin ſhall 
« be with child, and ſhall bring forth a ſon, and they 
© ſhall call his name Emmanuel.” But the words, as 
they ſtand in Haiah, whence they are ſuppoſed to be 
taken, do, in their obvious and literal ſenſe, relate 
to a young woman who was to bring forth a child in the 
days of Ahaz ; as appears from the context, and as 1s 
owned by Grotius, Huetius, Caſtalio, Curcellzus, Epit- 
copius, Hammond, Simon, Le Clerc, 0 &c. 
This prophecy, then, not being ſulſilled in Jeſus, in the 
primary, literal, or obvious tenſe of the words, is ſup- 
ofcd, like the other prophecies cited by the apoſtles, to 
Ke fulfilled in a {eoundary, typical, or allegorical ſenſe; 
1. Ce 
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i. e. this prophecy, which was firſt literally fulfilled by the 
birth of the prophet's ſon in the time of Ahaz, was 


. fulfilled by the birth of Jeſus, as being an event of 
the 


ſame kind, and intended to be ſignified either by the 
prophet, or by God, who directed the prophet's ſpeech, 
Grotius obſerves this to be the caſe in moſt, if not all the 
oh, pena and citations quoted from the Old in the New 
eſtament; and Dodwell, with fir John Marſham, re- 
fer even the famous prophecy in Daniel, about the ſeventy 
weeks, to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; ſhewing, 
that the expreſſions taken thence by Chriſt, and urged 
by him as prediCting the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the 
Romans, have only, in a ſecondary ſenſe, a reſpect to 
that deſtruction. 
And even that famous prophecy in the Pentateuch, “ A 
4% prophet will the Lord God raiſe up unto thee, like 
« unto me; to him ſhall ye hearken;“ which St. Luke 
refers to as ſpoken of Jeſus Chriſt, is by Simon, Grotius, 
Stillingfleet, &c. underſtood to ſignify, in its immediate 
ſenſe, a promiſe of a ſucceſhon of prophets. 
It is allowed, then, the apoſtles applied the prophecies 
which they quote from the Old "Teſtament, in a typical 
ſenſe ; but, 3 the rules whereby they quoted 
them are loſt. Dr. Stanhope laments the loſs of the 
Jewiſh traditions or rules for interpreting Scripture re- 
ceived among the rabbins, and followed by the apoſtles. 


But this loſs, Surenhuſius, Hebrew profeſſor at Amſter- | 


dam, thinks he has retrieved from the Jewiſh Talmud, 
and the ancient Jewiſh commentaries ; and has accord- 
ingly publiſhed to the world the rules whereby the apo- 
ſtles quoted the Old "Teſtament. 

But the truth is, theſe rules are too precarious, ſtrained, 
and unnatural, to gain much credit. 

Mr. Whiſton condemns all allegorical explanation of the 
prophecies of the Old Teſtament cited in the New, as 
weak, enthuſiaſtic, &c. and adds, that if a double ſenſe 
of the prophecies be allowed, and there be no other me- 
thod of ſhewing their completion than by applying them 
ſecondarily and typically to our Lord, after having been 
in the firſt and primary intention long ago fulfilled in the 
times of the Old Teſtament, we loſe all the real advan- 
tages of the ancient prophectes, as to the proofs of Chri- 
ſtianity. 

He — ſets up a new ſcheme in oppoſition thereto : 
he owns, that taking the preſent text in the Old Teſta- 
ment for genuine, it is impoſſible to expound the apoſtles 
citations of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament on any 
other than the allegorical foundation; and therefore, to 
ſolve the difficulty, he is forced to have recourſe to a 
ſuppoſition contrary to the ſenſe of all Chriſtian writers 
before him, viz. that the text of the Old Teſtament has 
hren greatly corrupted fince the apoſtolic age by the Jews. 
His hypotheſis is, that the apoſtles made their quotations 
out of the Old Teſtament rightly and truly from the Sep- 
tuagint verſion, which in their time was in vulgar uſe, 


and exactly agreed with the Hebrew original; and that | 


as they made exact quotations, ſo they argued juſtly and 
logically from the obvious and literal ſenſe of the ſaid 
quotations, as they then ſtood in the Old Teſtament 
but that, ſince their times, both the Hebrew and Sep- 
tuagint copies of the Old "Teſtament have been fo greatly 
corrupted, and ſo many apparent diforders and diſloca- 
tions introduced therein, as to occaſion many remarkable 
differences and inconſiſtencies between the Old and New 
Teſtament in reſpect to the words and ſenſe of thote quo- 
tations. 

As to the manner wherein theſe corruptions were intro- 


duced, he ſays, the Jews, in the ſecond century, greatly | 


corrupted and altered both the Hebrew and Septuagint, 
eſpecially in the prophecies cited by the apoſtles, to make 
their reaſoning appear inconcluſive ; that, in the third 
century, they put into Origen's hand one of theſe cor- 
rupted copies of the Septuagint z which Origen miſtak- 
ing for genuine, inſerted in his Hexapla, and thus 
brought into the church a corrupted copy of the Septu- 
agint; and that, in the end of the fourth century, the 
2 put into the hands of the Chriſtians, who, till then, 
ad been almoſt univerſally ignorant of the Hebrew, a 
corrupted copy of the Hebrew Old Teſtament. 
The diſagreement, then, between the Old and New Teſ- 
tament, in reſpect to the ſaid quotations, he contends, 
has no place between the genuine text of the Old Teſ- 
tament (now no-where exiſting), but only between the 
preſent corrupted text of the Old and New Teſtament; 
and therefore, to juſtify the reaſonings of the apoſtles, 
he propoſes to reſtore the text of the Old Teſtament, as 
it ſtood before the days of Origen, and as it ſtood in the 
days of the apoſtles ; from which text, thus reſtored, he 
doubts not, it will evidently appear, that the apoſtles 
cited exactly, and argued juſtly and logically, from the 
Old Teſtament. But this ſcheme of accompliſhing pro- 
phecies labours under difficulties at leaſt as great as the 
allegorical ſcheme. Its foundation is incredible, and its 
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ſuperſtructure, from firſt to laſt, precar; 
it is inconceivable, that the Old — thay nt 
corrupted; and it may even be made appear "Sherk 
Hebrew and Septuagint diſagreed in the times of ry 
apoſtles: add to this, that the means whereh he "ny 
poſes to reſtore the true text, will never anſwer Y i 
nor has he himſelf, from all the means he is yet N 
of, been able to reſtore one prophetical citation " __ 
make that ſeem literally, which before only ſcem rr * 
ter — * 
pon this head it may be obſerved, thatt 
of prophecies, for which ſome gn Sen my 
and others have as ſtrenuoufly oppoſed, ought not p * 
underitood, as if a prophecy equally and indifferent] 1 
ferred to many perſons or events; or as if, literall * 
ferring to a lower perſon, it was only figurativel . 
legorically to be interpreted of the Meſhah (het aac . 
only capable of being accommodated to him is * 
any means a prediction of him); but it is to be ſo 
plained, as that it may appear the I ſeſſiah was incl. 
pally intended, and the prophecy literally referred 8 him, 
though it might in part be applied to ſome other — 
and might have been underſtood as referring to that * 
ferior perſon alone, if farther light had not * n 
upon it, by comparing other prephecies, or by the teſt. 
mony of thoſe whom on other accounts we fave reaſon 
to . ee as authentic interpreters. Nevertheleſs it muſt 
be acknowledged, that though the tracing of the Meth 
in ſuch prophecies as theſe may ſerve to illuſtrate the uni: 
of deſign, which is a conſiderable additional proof of the 
truth of a revelation, yet the main ſtreſs is to be laid 
upon ſuch prophecies as evidently and ſolely relate to the 
Meſſiah and his kingdom, rather than on thoſe whict: 
are capable of reference to other perſons or events. 
PROPHECIES, falſe, are thoſe delivered by perſons pretend. 
ing extraordinary commiſſions from God, to raiſe jealou- 
ſhes in the people, or terrify them with impending judg- 
ments, &c. Such perſons are puniſhable at common law 
as impoſtors. 'This was a capital offence by ſtat. 1 Edw, 
IV. cap. 12. which was repealed in the reign of queen 
Mary. By ſtatute 5 Eliz. cap. 15. none ſhall publiſh or 
ſet forth any falſe prophecy, with an intent to raiſe ſedi. 
tion, on pain of 10% for the firſt offence, and a year's 
impriſonment ; and for the ſecond offence to forfeit ll 
his goods and chattels, and ſuffer impriſonment during 
life; the proſecution to be within fix months. 3 Inft. 
128, 129. To prophecy when the king ſhall die, hath 
been anciently held to be treaſon. Roll. Rep. 88. 
PROPHET, propheta, geg, a perſon inſpired by God 
with the knowledge of future events ; and 2 
to declare his laws, his will, &c. to the world. 
The word is derived from the Greek go, and pars, ſaid; 
of er, I ſay; whence alſo the Latins derive their /«- 
tus, ſpoken. 
Among the canonical books are thoſe of fixteen prophvts ; 
four of which are denominated the greater prophets, viz. 
Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; fo called from 
the length or extent of their writings, which exceed thoſ: 
of the others; viz. Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Micah, Nahum, Habbakuk, Haggai, Zechariah, and V+- 
lachi; who are called the er prophets, from the ſhort- 
neſs of their writings. 
The writings of the prophets form one of the three divi- 
ſions of the canon of the Old Teſtament ; and to thote 
already enumerated, called the books of the latter pro- 
phets, are added thoſe of the former prophets ; viz. Jo- 
ſhua, Judges, Samuel, ana Kings. 
The Jews only reckon three greater prophets + Daniel they 
exclude, as no more to be ranked among the prophets than 
David ; not but that both the one and the other foretold 
many important things, but becauſe their manner of lite 
differed from that of the other prophets ; David being a 
king, and Daniel a peer. 
In the Greek church, the leſſer prophets are placed in or. 
der before the great ones; apparently, becauſe many of 
the leſſer prophets are more ancient than the greater. 
Among the Greeks, too, Daniel is ranked among the 
leſſer prophets. In the forty-eighth chapter of Eccleſia- 
ſticus, Ilaiah is particularly called the great prephet; both 
on account of the great things he foretold, and the mag- 
nificent manner wherein he did it. : 
Spinoza ſays, the ſeveral prophets propheſied according to 
their reſpective humours : e e. gr. melancholy, 
and dggected with the miſeries of life, propheſied nothing 
but misfortunes. 
| Dacier obſerves, that, among the ancients, the name Pot 
is ſometimes given to prephets; as that of prophct 15 © 
other times, given to poets. 
pxorur rs, ſons of the, in Scripture Hiſtory, an appel _ 
tion given to young men who were educated in the _ $ 
or colleges under a proper maſter, who was common 1 
if not always, an inſpired prophet, in the knowledge © 
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religion, and in ſacred muſic, and thus were qualifc 1 


P R O 


be public preachers, which ſeems to have been part of 


the buſincſs of the prophets on the Sabbath-days and ſe- 
ſtivals. It is r that God generally choſe the pro- 
phets, whom he inſpired, out of theſe ſchools, 
PROPHETICAL types. See TyyE. | 
PROPHYLAC IICE, wpo@vnarinny, that part of the art of 
medicine which directs the preventing or preſerving from 
iſeaſes. 
PROPETTATION, in Religion, a ſacrifice offered to God 
to aſſuage his wrath, and render him propitious. 
Among the Jews there were both ordinary and public ſa- 
crifices z as holocauſts, &c. offered by way of thankſ- 
giving; and extraordinary ones offered by particular per- 
ſons guilty of any crime, by way of propitiation. 
If it were a crime of ignorance, they offered a lamb, or 
a kid; if done wittingly, they offered a ſheep : for the 
oor, a pair of turtles was enjoined as a propitiation. 
The Romiſh church believe the maſs to be a ſacrifice of 
propitiation, for the living and the dead. The reformed 
churches allow of no prepitiation, but that one oflered by 
Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs. 
ProPITIATION alfo gives the name to a folemn feaſt among 
the Jews, celebrated on the tenth of the month Tiſri, 
which is their ſeventh month, and anſwers to our Sep- 
tember. 
It was inſtituted to preſerve the memory of the pardon 
proclaimed to their forefathers by Moſes on the part of 
God; who thereby remitted the puniſhment due for their 
worthip of the golden calf. 


PROPITIATORY, among the Jews, was the cover or lid | 


of the ark of the covenant ; which was lined both with- 
in and withoutſide with plates of gold; inſomuch that 
there was no wood to be teen. 

Some even take it to have been one piece of maſſive gold. 
The cherubims ſpread their wings over the prepitiatory. 
This proputiatory was a type or figure of Chriſt, whom 
St. Paul calls the proprezatery ordained from all ages. Sre 
ARK of the covenant. 


PROPLASM, proplaſma, wponnarun, is ſometimes uſed for | 


a mould, wherem any metal or ſoft matter, which will 
afterwards grow hard, is caſt. 


PROPLASTICE, e, the art of making moulds, | 


for caſting things m. 

PROPOLIS, rporrons, a thick, yellow, odorous ſubſtance, 
ſmelling like ſtorax, nearly akin to wax, but more tena- 
cious z wherewith the bees ſtop up the holes and cran- 
nies of their hives, to keep out the cold air, &c. 

Theſe wary animals not only ſtop up in this manner all 
the cracks they can find, but even examine all the weak 
places of the hive, and will eat away a rotten or too 
weak part, and make up the deficiency with this propolis. 
This was elegantly ſeen in the cafe of ſome of Mr. Reau- 
mur's glaſs hives, which were framed of wood, and had 
ſquares of glaſs in the proper places: theſe ſquares of 
glaſs were faſtened in with ſlips of paſted paper. The 
bees finding this a much weaker part of the hive than any 
other, and capable of being eaten through by their ene- 
mies, ſoon gnawed to pieces all the paper and palte, and 
covered thoſe parts with the propolis in the place of that 
matter. 

It might ſeem that the bees might uſe wax on this occa- 
ſion ; but this would be no defence againit thoſe of their 
enemies, which devour and feed on wax ; and nature has 
guarded them againit theſe, by ſupplying them with a 
matter which ſpreads more eatily, is of a greater tena- 
city, and fixes itſelf much more ſtrongly in the ſmal] 
crevices than wax could do. It has been known from the 
earſieſt times, that the bees made uſe of this ſubſtance , 
Pliny mentions it, and tells us, that the authors of his 
time diſtinguiſhed three kinds of it; the firſt they called 
metys, the ſecond pifJeceron, and the third propolis. The 
lalt of theſe names is only retained among the later wri- 
ters, and ſeems to have ſtood with the ancients for the 
pure ſubſtance, the other kinds differing from it only as 
they were more or leſs mixed with wax. 


The propelis itſelf is a ſubſtance r different from 


Wax; it is found to be ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, or in oil 
of turpentine; and is ſoft when laid on by the bees, but 
grows hard afterwards; it may, however, even in its 


hardeſt ſtate, be ſoftened by heat. By all theſe obſerva- 


tions it appears very plainly, that the propclis is a true ge- 
nuine vegetable reſin, of the nature of many others which, 
we have in common uſe. The authors who have treated 
of this ſubſtance, have deſcribed it very differently ; 
George PiQtorius, who has written of bees, ſays, that it 
1s of a yellow colour, and an agreeable ſmell, like that of 
ſtorax, and that it would ſpread when warmed properly. 
Pliny and the old authors deſcribe it as being of a rank 
and ſtrong ſmell, and being uſed as a ſuccedaneum for 
galbanum ; and at preſent we uſually find it of an aro- 
matic and agreeable ſmell, inſomuch that ſome rank it 
among the perfumes. The apothecaries, in ſome places, 
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keep it as a medicine in their ſhops; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that it is very various in its nature; for, accord- 
ing to the deſcriptions of authors, it is ſometimes ſweet 
and fometimes ſtinking. The truth is, that the bees, who 
collect it as a thing tobe uicd for a cement, not for food, 
are not over curious of what plants they gather it from; 
and hence in different hives it is found of very different 
colours and con{iſtences, In general, the propolis is of a 
browniſh red colour on the ſurface 3 the red ſometimcs 
predominating, ſometimes the brown; but when broken 
it is yellowiſh, or approaching to the colour of wax. It 
very readily diſſolves in ſpirit of wine or vil of turpen- 
tine; and this ſolution is of a fine gold colour, and will 
ſerve extremely well as a varniſh to colour ſilvered pic- 
ture-frames, or other the like work, into the appearance 
of gold. It gives a fine gold-like appearance, indeed, to 
any white metal of a polithed ſurface ; all that it wants 
is a little more brilliancy, which is eafily given it by mix- 
ing a ſmall quantity of maitich, or of ſandarach, in the 
ſolution. 
Jt is the general opinion of thoſe who have ſtudied bees, 
that the willow and the poplar are the trees which princi- 
pally furniſh them with this reſin, which, when it has 
paſſed through their management, we call prope/is. It is 
very certain, however, that theſe are not the only trees 
which afford it, ſince the bees are not found to want this 
neceſſary material for their work, in places where there 
are no trees of that kind in the neighbourhood of the 
hives. 
Mr. Thorley declares, as he tells us likewiſe upon the 
fulleſt evidence, that the combs both in their foundation 
and ſuperſtructure, are framed of nothing but pure wax. 
Beſides the uſes of the propolis already mentioned, there 
is another very ſingular one, which muſt by no means be 
paſſed over in filence : this is the embalming and preferv- 
ing, by means of it, certain bodies which they know not 
how to diſpoſe of otherwiſe. Notwithſtanding the care 
that the bees take to guard the entrances of their hives, 
enemies of one kind or other will often get in: theſe 
uſually fare very ill; for the bee's ſting is a weapon very 
capable of puniſhing ſuch an intruſion, and the ſwarm is 
ſo numerous, that it is not eaſy for the intruder to eſcape 
repeated wounds. When a creature of ſmall ſize has 
thus entered, and thus been killed for it, the bees with 
great care and pains carry him out; for they will bear no 
ſort of foulneſs in the hive. It ſometimes happens, how- 
ever, that an unlucky ſnail, particularly of the large naked 
kind, crawls into the hive ; in this caſe he never ceaſes 
crawling over the combs ſo long as he lives. It is no 
wonder that ſo cleanly creatures as the bees are highly 
enraget at this naſty viſiter: they ſoon ſurround and kill 
him with their ſtings ; but then as he is a load too heavy 
to allow a poſhbility of their carrying him out, they pre- 
vent the miſchiefs attending the ſtinking of the carcaſe, 
by covering it over with a thick coat of this prope/i:, 
which perfectly well preferves it from putre faction. 
The common garden inail, with the ſhell, ſometimes alto 
viſits theſe induſtrious and cleanly animals; and this crea- 
ture they ſecure in a different manner, and that at the 
expence of only a very {mall quantity of the propels. - 
but Reaumur had an opportunity of obſerving their me- 
thod of deſtroying this enemy in a very accurate and caly 
manner, in one of his glaſs hives. The fnail had en- 
tered the hive carly in the morning, and after crawling 
about for ſome time, had fixed itſelf to one of the plats 
ſquares by the fame glutinous matter, by means of which 
it is frequently found fixed to old walls and trees; when 
the bees found their enemy thus fixed, they ſurrounded 
him, and in a few minutes formed a border of props!/:s 
round the verge of the mouth of the ſhell: this they 
continually added more and more to, till they had formed 
ſo thick a coat round it, that the ſnail could never move 
from the place again. 
The ſnail is eaftly able to looſen the faſtening which it 
gives itſelf to any place, becauſe this is done by means of 
a gum, which water will diffolre ; therefore the firſt 
{ſhower of rain, or the moiſture which the animal is able 
to ſecrete ſrom its own body, relcaſes it in this cafe ; but 
the faſtening which the bees uſe to fix the thell to the 
glaſs being a refin, this remains untouched by water, and 
muit keep the animal hxed in its place till death, and 
even long afterwards. Reaumur's Hilt. Int. vol. x. p. 
77, Ke. 
Mr. Thorley obſerves, that he has frequently ſeen ſnails 
within the boxes and ut the back-window, moving about, 
changing their ſituation, and continuing at times for ſe— 
veral days together, but not fo much as a ſingle bee at- 
ſaulting the oiſenfive animal, or offering the leaſt refiit- 
ance, Seq on the contrary, ſhunning or flying trom him. 
He adds, that he has often obſerved ſnails coming out of 
the colonies, in no reſpect hurt or wounded, but in full 
health and vigour. 'Thorley's Enquiry, &c. p. 136. 
| 131 t 
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It ſeems probable, that the bees are not over curious in| 
the choice of the matter of the propolis; but that many 
vegetable reſins indifferently ſerve for this pom it has 
been tried, however, whether they would uſe common 
turpentine, and ſome other of the reſins in uſe among us, 
by laying them before their hivesz but without ſucceſs. 
This is an experiment, however, that requires frequent 
repetition z ſince there are many ſeaſons at which the bee 
has no occaſion for this matter. 

Ihe propolis is by ſome eſteemed ſovereign in diſeaſes of 
the nerves. It is alſo uſed to make holes in abſceſſes; 
and being heatcd on the fire, its vapour is received for in- 
veterate coughs. 


PROPOMA, a name given by the ancients to a potion pre- 


pared of honey and wine boiled together: the propor- 
tions were four parts of wine to one of honey. 


PROPOR'TION, proportio, in Arithmetic, the identity or 


Iimilitude of two ratios. 

Hence quantities that have the ſame ratio between them, 
are ſaid to be proportional; e. gr. if AbetoB, as C to 
D; or 8 be to 4, as 30 to 153 A, B, C, D, and 8, 4, 
zo, and 15, are ſaid to be in proportion, or are ſimply 
called propertionals. 

Proportion is frequently confounded with ratio; yet have 
the two, in reality, very different ideas, which ought by 
all means to be diſtinguiſhed. 

Ratio is, properly, that relation or habitude of two things, 
which determines the quantity of one from the quantity 
of another, without the intervention of any third : thus 
we ſay, the ratio of 5 and 10 is 2; the ratio of 12 and 


24 is 2. 


Proportion is the ſameneſs or likeneſs of two ſuch rela- 
tions: thus the relations between 5 and 10, and 12 and 
24, being the ſame, or equal, the four terms are ſaid to 
be in proportion. Hence ratio exiſts between two num- 
bers; but proportion requires at leaſt three. 

Proportion, in fine, is the habitude or relation of two ra- 
tios, when compared together; as RAT is of two quan- 
tities. | 

Proportion again is frequently confounded with progreſſion. 
In effect, the two often coincide : the difference between 
them only conſiſting in this, that progreſſion is a particu- 
lar ſpecies of proportion; wherein the ſecond of the three 
terms is a mean proportional between the other two, or 
has the ſame ratio to the third, which the firſt has to the 
ſecond. 

Add to this, that proportion is confined to three terms, 
but progreſlion goes on to infinity (lo that progreſſion is 
a ſcries or continuation of properizons);z and that in four 


terms, 3, 6, 12, 24, proportion is only between the two 


couples 3, and 6, and 12 and 24; but PROGRESSION is 
between all the four terms. 

Proportion is ſaid to be continual, when the conſequent of 
the firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſe- 
cond ; as, it 3 be to 6, as 6 to 12. 

The proportion is ſaid to be di/crete, or interrupted, when 
the conſequent of the firit ratio differs from the antece- 
dent of the ſecond; as, if 3 be to 6, as 4 to 8. 
Proportion, again, is Cither ſaid to be arithmetical, or geo- 
metrical; as the ratios are. 


PROPORTION, arithmetical, is the equality of two or more 


arithmetical ratios, or the equality of difterence between 
three or more ſeveral quantities. 

Thus, 1, 2, 3, and 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, are in arithmetical 
proportion; becaufe there is the ſame ditterence betwixt 
the numbers compared, which are 1 to 2, and 2 to 3; 
or 2 to 5, and 5 to 8, &c. 

If every term have the ſame ratio to the next, as the firſt 
has to the ſecond; the terms are ſaid to be in continual 
arithmetical proportion; as 5, Jy 9, Il, 13, Is. 

If the ratio between any two terms differs from that of 
auy others, the terms are ſaid to be in arithmetical pro- 
portion diſcrete, or interrupted; as where 2: 5: 6: 9, 
the ratios of 5 and 6 being different from that of 2 
aud 5. 

A ſeries of more than four terms in arithmetical propor- 
tian, form an arithmetical PROGRESSION. 

1. If three numbers be in arithmetical proportion, the ſum 
of the extremes is equal to double the middle term : thus, 
in 3, 7, 11; the ſum of 3 and 11 is equal to twice 7 
viz. 14. 

Hence we have a rule for finding a mean arithmetical pro- 
pertional between two given numbers; half the ſum of 
the two being the mcan required : thus, halt the ſum of 
11 and 3, Viz. 14, is 7. 

2. If ſour numbers be in arithmetical proportion, the ſum 
of the extremes is equal to the ſum of the middle terms : 
thus,in2:3::4: 5; the ſum of 5 and 2 is equal to the 
ſum of 3 and 4, viz. 7. 

Hence, ſour terms in arithmetical proportion are {till pro— 
portional, if taken inverlly, 5 :4::3: 23 or alternately, 
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thus, 2: 41: 3: 53 ori 
15 * 4 t:3J: 5; or inverſly and alternately, thus 5: 
3. If two numbers in arithmetical proporti 

other two, the leſs to the leſs, lg I. ded to 
a duplicate ratio, i. e. double that of the ref, dire A 
added : thus, if to 3 : 5 be added 7 : 0, the fur Parte 

10: 14; whoſe difference 4, double the Fr ves wp 
3: 5, or 7:9. And if to this ſum you add other "Ag 
the difference of the laſt ſum will be triple the ſum of — 
_ two, and ſo on. ORE Wy 

two arithmetical proportionals be ſubtra 
others in the ſame Le the leſs from rags | o__ y 
arithmetical ratio of the remainder is o. Thus fr n 
9:7 taking 5: 3, the remainders are 4, 4. e 
Hence, if arithmetical proportionals be multiplied b 
ſame number, the diff * 
b „the difference of their products will'co 
tain the firſt difference as oft as the multiplier dev 
unity: thus, 3: 5, multlplied by 4, produce 12 on 
whoſe difference 8 is equal to 4 times 2, the differ 2 
of 3 and 5. 5 8 
4. If two numbers in arithmetical proportion be added to 
or multiplied by other two in another ratio of the fame 
kind, leſs by leſs, &c. the ſums are in a ratio which 5 
the ſum of the ratios added or multiplied : thus 2 : 
and 3: 9 being added, the ſums are 5 : 13, whoſe dif. 
ference is 8, the ſum of 2 and 6, the difference of the 
numbers given. | 
PROPORTION, geometrical, is the equality of two geometri- 
cal ratios, or compariſons of two couples of quantities, 
Thus 4:8 :: 12: 24, are in geometrical proportion; the 
ratio of 4 and 8 being equal to that of 12 and 243 i. c 
4 is contained as often in 8, as 12 is in 24. Again n 
3, 1, are in geometrical proportion, 9 being triple of 32 
3 is of 1. 
f, in a ſeries of terms, there be the ſame ratio between 
_ "we pet rg uw is between the firſt and ſe- 
cond, they are ſaid to be continual pgrometri on- 
als; as 1 4 4142. 4 e 
If any two terms have a different ratio from that of the 
firſt and ſecond, they are ſaid to be in a digjuntt, or ix- 
terrupted geometrical proportion; as are 2:4::3:6; 
where 2 1s to 4, as 3 to 0; but not ſo as 4 to 3. 
A ſeries or progreſſion of more than four geometrical pri- 
porttonals is called a geometrical PROGRESSION. 
1. If three quantities be in continual geometrical propor- 
tion, the product of the two extremes is equal to the 
ſquare of the middle term: thus, in 6: 12 :: 12 : 24, 
the product of 6 and 24 is equal to the ſquare of 12, 
viz. 144. Hence we have a rule, 
2. To find a mean geometrical proportional between two 
numbers, e. gr. 8 and 92. 
Multiply one of the numbers by the other, and from the 
product 576, extract the ſquare root 24 ; this will be the 
mean required. 
3- To find a fourth proportional to three given num- 
bers, e. gr. 3, 12, 53 or a third proportional to two 
8 numbers. | 
ultiply the ſecond 12 into the third 5, in the firſt caſe; 

and in the latter, multiply the ſecond into itſelf ; divide 
the product by the firſt 3, the quotient 20 is the fourth 
proportional ſought in the one, or the third in the other. 
The ſolution of this problem is what we popularly call 
the rule of proportion, or the golden rule, or RULE 4 three, 
4. If four numbers be in geometrical proportion, the pro- 
duct of the extremes is equal to the product of the two 
middle terms: thus, in 2: 5 :: 4: 10, the product of 
10 and 2 is equal to that of 5 and 43 viz. 20. Hence, 

If four numbers repreſented by 4: b : : c : 4, be either 
in arithmetical, or geometrical proportion; they will allo 
be in the ſame, if taken inverlly, viz. 4: c:: 0 45 of 
alternately, as a: ::b:d; or alternately and inverlly, 
as 4 2126. 
6. If the two terms of a geometrical ratio be added to, ot 
ſubtracted from other two in the ſame ratio, the leſs to 
or from the leſs, &c. the ſums or differences are in the 
ſame ratio: thus in 6: 3 : 10 : 5, where the common ra- 
tio is 2, 6, added to 10, makes 16, as 3 to 5 makes 83 
and 16 : 8 is in the ſame ratio as 6: 3, or 10: 5. Again, 
16 being to 8, as 6 to 3, their diſletences 10 and 5 are 
in the ſame ratio: | 
The reverſe of which propoſition is likewiſe true; ie, 
if to or from any two numbers be added or ſubtracted 
other two, if their ſums or differences be in the fame geo” 
metrical ratio as the frit two, the numbers added or ſub- 
tracted arc in tlie fame ratio. Hence, 
7. If the antecedents, or the conſequents, of two equal 
geometrical ratios, 3 : 6, and 12 : 24, be divided by the 
lame 3; in the former caſe, the quotients 1 and 4 * 
have the ſame ratios to the conſequents, viz. 1:0 ::47 
24 3 and in the latter, the antecedents will have the ſame 
ratio to the quotients, viz. 3: 1:: 12:4. 1 1 
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g. If the antecedents or conſequents of ſimilar ratios, 
2: 6, and 3: 9, be multiplied by the ſame quantity 6; 
in the former caſe the facta 12 and 18 have the ſame 
ratio to the conſequents, VIZ. 12:6::18:9; and in 
the latter, the antecedents have the ſame ratio to the pro- 
duds, viz. 2: G:: 3:9. 

If in a geometrical proportion 3: G6: : 12: 24, the an- 
tecedents be multiplied or divided by the ſame number 2, 
and the conſequents be multiplied or divided by the ſame 
number 3; in the former caſe, the facta, in the latter, 
the quotients, will be in the fame proportion, viz. 6: 18 
+24: 72, and 1I:3:: 4: 12. 

10. If m a proportion 4: 2 :: 10: 5, the antecedent of 
the firſt ratio be to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the 
ſecond to its conſequent z then by compoſition, as the 
ſum of the antecedent and conſequent of the firſt ratio is 
to the antecedent or conſequent of the firſt, ſo is the ſum 
of the antecedent and conſequent of the ſecond to the an- 
tecedent or conſequent of the ſecond; viz. 6.2 :: 1 $355 
or 6:4 :: 15: 10. | 

11. If in a proportion 624221 5 : 10, as the antecedent 
of the firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent 
of the other to its conſequent; then, by diviſion, as the 
difference of the terms of the firſt ratio is to its antece- 
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product by the number remaining after the middle or ſea 
cond 1s ſubtracted from double the firſt ; the quotient is 
a third harmonical proportional ; thus ſuppoſing the num- 
bers 9, 12, 16, a fourth will be found by is rule to 
24. 
5. If there be four numbers diſpoſed in order, whereof 
one cxtreme and the two middle terms are in arithmeti- 
cal proportion; and the ſame middle terms with the other 
extreme, are in harmonical proportion, the four are in 
geometrical proportion; as here, 2:3 :: 4:6, whichare 
geometrical ; whereof 2, 3, 4, are arithmetical, and 
3, 4, 6 harmonical. 
6. If betwixt any two numbers ꝓou put an arithmetical 
mean, and alſo an harmonical one, the four will be in 
geometrical proportion: thus, betwixt 2 and 6, an arith- 
metical mean is 4, and an harmonical one 3; and the 
four 2: 3:: 4:6, are geometrical. 
We have this notable difference between the three kinds 
of proportion; that from any given number we can raiſe 
a continued arithmetical ſeries increaſing in infinitum, but 
not decreaſing ; the harmonical is decreaſable in infinitum, 
but not increaſable ; the geometrical is both. 


PROPORTION, contra-harmonical. See CON TRA-HAR MO- 


NICAL. 


dent or conſequent, ſo is the difference of the terms of PROPORTIOxN, extreme and mean. See EXTREAM. 

the ſecond ratio to its antecedent or conſequent, viz. |[PROoPOR TION, inordinate, See INORDINATE. 
2:4::5:10; or2:0::5:15. PROPORTION, reciprocal. See RECIPROCAL, 

12. If in a proportion 4: 2::6: 3, as the antecedent of |PRopoRTION of equality. See EQUALITY. 

the firſt ratio is to its conſequent, fo is the antecedent of PROORTION, compoſition of. See COMPOSITION. 

the ſecond to its conſequent; and as the conſequent of |[PRoror TION, rule o/. See RULE. 

the firſt is to another number 8, ſo is the conſequent of [PRoPORT1ON, terms of. See TERM. 

the ſecond to another number 12; viz. 2:8:: 3: 12;|PROPORTION is alſo uſed for the relation between unequal 


then will the antecedent of the firſt be to 8, as the ante- 
cedent of the ſecond to 12, viz. 4:8::6: 12. 

13. If in a proportion 8: 4 :: 12: 6, as the antecedent 
of the firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent 
of the ſecond to its conſequent ; and as the conſequent of 
the firſt is to another number 16, ſo is another number 
3 to the antecedent of the ſecond, viz. 4:16::3: 12; 
then will the antecedent of the firſt be to 16, as 3 to the 
conſequent of the ſecond; viz, 8:16:: 3: 6. 

14. Suppoſe any four proportional quantities; viz. 3: 6 
:: 12: 243 and any other four proportional quantities, 
1:3::9:27; if you multiply the ſeveral terms of the 
latter into thoſe of the former, the products will likewiſe 
be proportional, viz. 3:18 :: 108: 648. 

15. If there be ſeveral quantities continually proportional, 
A, B, C, D, &c. the firſt A is to the third C, in a du- 
plicate ratio; to the fourth D, in a triplicate ratio, &c. 
of the firſt A to the ſecond B. | 

16. If there be three numbers in continual proportion, the 
difference of the firſt and ſecond will be a mean propor- 
tional between the difference of the firit and ſecond term, 
and the difference of the ſecond and third, and the firſt 
term. 

PRoPORT1ON, harmonical or mu/ical, is a third kind of pro- 
portion formed out of the other two, thus: of three num- 
bers, if the firſt be to the third as the difference of the 
hiſt and ſecond to the difference of the ſecond and third; 
the three numbers arc in hurmonical proportion. 

Thus 2, 3, 6 are harmonical, becauſe 2: 6 :: 1: 3. 80 
alſo four numbers are harmonical, when the firſt is to 
the fourth as the difference of the firſt and ſecond to the 
diſlerence of the third and fourth. 

Thus 24, 16, 12, 9, are harmonical, hecauſe 24 : 9 
:: 8:3. By continuing the proportional terms in the firſt 
caſe, there ariſes an harmonical progreſſion, or ſeries. 
1. If three or four numbers in harmonical proportion be 
multiplicd or divided by the ſame number; the products, 
or quotients, will alſo 6 in harmonical proportion : thus, 
if 6, 8, 12, Which are harmonical, be divided by 2, the 
quoticnts 3, 4, 6, are alſo harmonical z and reciprocally 
their products by 2, viz. 6, 8, 12. 

2. To find an harmonical mean between two numbers 
given: divide double the product of the two numbers by 
their ſum, the quoticnt is the mean required; thus ſup- 
pole 3 and 6 the extremes, the product of theſe is 18, 
which doubled, gives 36; this divided by g (the ſum of 
3 and 6) gives the quoticnt 4. Whence 3, 4, 6 arc har- 
monica], 


3. To find a third harmonical proportional to two numbers 


iven. 
Cal one of them the firſt term, and the other the ſe- 
cond ; multiply them together, and divide the product 
y the number remaining after the ſecond is ſubtracted 
rom double the firſt ; the quotient is a third harmonica! 
Proportional: thus, ſuppoſe the given terms 3, 4, their 
rodutt 12 divided by 2 (the remainder after 4 is taken 
om 6, the double of the firit), the quotient is 6, the 
armonical third ſought. 
4. To find a fourth harmonica! proportion to three terms 
Ven; multiply the firſt into the third, aud divide the 
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things of the ſame kind, whereby their ſeveral parts cor- 
reſpond to each other with an equal augmentation, or 
diminution. 

Thus, in reducing a figure into little, or enlarging it, 
care is taken to obſerve an equal diminution, or enlarge- 
ment, through all its parts; ſo that if one line, e. gr. 
be contracted by one third of its length, all the reſt ſhall 
be contracted in the ſame proportion. 

The making of reductions of this kind is the great uſe of 
the proportional compaſles. 


PROPORTION, in Law. See PRO RATA, and ONERANDA. 
PRuPORT10N, in Architecture, denotes the juſt magnitude 


of the members of each part of a building, and the re- 
lation of the ſeveral parts to the whole; e. gr. of the di- 
menſions of a column, &c. with regard to the ordon- 
nance of the whole building. 

One of the greateſt differences among architects, M. 
Perrault obſerves, is in the proportions of the heights of 
entablatures with reſpeCt to the thickneſs of the columns, 


to which they are always to be accommodated. See Ex- 


TABLATURE. 

In effect, there is ſcarce any work, either of the ancients 
or moderns, wherein this proportion is not different; 
ſome entablatures are even nearly twice as high*as others; 
yet it is certain, this proportion ought of all others to be 
molt regulated: none being of greater importance, as 


there is none wherein a defect is ſooner ſpied, nor any 


whercin it is more ſhocking. 


PRoPOKT10N is likewiſe underſtood of the magnitudes of 


the members of architecture, ſtatues, or the like, with 
regard to the diſtance whence they are to be viewed. 
The moſt celebrated architects are much divided in their 
opinions on this ſubjeQt : ſome will have it, that the 
parts ought to be cnlarged in properticn to their elevation; 
and others, that they onght to remain in their natural d1- 
menſions. Sce HTATUE. 


PRO ORTION, in Painting, is the juſt magnitude of the 


ſeveral members of a figure, a groupe, &c. with regard 
to one another, to the whole figure, the groupe, and the 
entire piece. ; ; 
Proportion makes one of the moſt important articles in 
the art of painting, the principal ſubject it is employed 
in being the human body; for which reaſon, the curious 
in that art will not be diſpleaſed with the following 
ſcheme of the rules and laws thereof. 

By the way, let it be obſerved, 1. That to meaſure and 
ſet off proportions, they either divide the module into 
twelve parts, and ſubdivide each of theſe into four; or 
elſe they divide the face into three lengths of the noſe, 
ſubdividing each length into twelve : or laltly, divide the 
whole face into threc, and ſubdivide each of thoſe into 
ſour ; which laſt method is what we ſhall here follow. 
2. That the multiplicity of little meaſures is to be ſtu- 
diouſly avoided, becauſe they confound, and becauſe they 
require great {kill in ofteology to hit jullly. 

3. That in meaſuring there be a regard had to the re- 
lievo, or juttings out of figures. 


PROPORTION, , of, in painting. In the propertions of 


a human figure, regard is had to the age, Je, and qua- 
lity. Sec FACE, 
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As to age; we conſider the ſtages thereof, infancy, youth, 
ind manhood. For the firſt, at three years of age, we 
count five lengths of the face from top to toe; viz. from 
the tip of the head to the bottom of the belly, three; 
thence to the foot, two; breadth about the ſhoulders, 
one face, one eighth; and in the place of the hips, one 
face. 
At four years, the height is ſix faces +; viz. from the 
top of the head to the bottom of the belly, three faces 7 3 
thence to the ſole of the foot, three faces; the bretdth 
about the ſhoulders, one face 3; abont the haunches, one 
face +. 
At five years, the height is ſix faces J, j abated, the lower 
being ſhorter. 
In youth, at twelve years, we have two prepor tient; the 
one from nature, which gives nine faces for the heipht ; 
for the breadth about the ſhoulders, two faces; about the 
haunches, one face 3; the other from the antique ſtatues, 
as that of Laocoon, &c. which gives the height, ten faces 
2; the breadth from one ſhoulder to another, one face 23 
at the haunches 12. at the place of the muſble calted 
waſtus externus, 23 at the thigh 1; the knee, ; and 4, a 
ſubdiviſion ; and at the ankles 3. 
In the ſtate of manhood, when the proportions are ar- 
rived at perfection, we reckon the height ten faces; the 
firſt, from the top of the head to the noſtril; the ſecond, 
to the hole in the neck between the clavicles; the third, 
to the pit of the ſtomach, called cartilage en/iformis;, the 
fourth, to the navel ; the fifth, to the pyramidal muſcles; 
thence to the knee, 25; and as much to the ſole of the 
foot. The extent of the arms is the ſame with the height; 
vis. from the tip of the long finger to the joint of the 
wriſt, one face; thence to the elbow 123 thence to the 
juncture of the ſhoulders, 153; thence to the hole in the 
neck, 14; in all, five heads; which, with the five of the 
other arm, gives ten; the thickneſs of the arms to be ad- 
juſted by the quality or character. 
As to the breadth of the figure ſeen ſrontwiſe, the width 
of the ſhoulders acroſs the deltoides is 2 faces 3 ; breadth 
of the pectoral muſcle, to the juncture of the arm, 2. 
About the haunches, where the obliqui externi are, 1 4, 
and the ſubdiviſions. The thighs, at the biggeſt place, 1. 
Ihe knee, , three ſubdiviſions 4. The leg, at the 
thickeſt, 2, and one ſubdiviſion. The extreme of the 
ankle, à, one ſubdiviſion F. The feet, 3, and one half 
a ſubdiviſion. Their length, t face 7, one ſubdiviſion. 
Others, meaſuring by the length of the whole head, make 
only eight heads in height and breadth, thus: the head, 
one; thence to the bottom of the breaſts, one; thence 
to the navel, one; thence to the yard, one; thence to 
the middle of the thigh, one; thence to the lower parts 
of the knee, one; thence to the ſmall of the leg, one; 
thence to the bottom of the foot, one. 
The breadth thus: from the end of the long finger to the 
wriſt, one ; thence to the bend of the arm, one ; thence 
to the bottom of the ſhoulder, one; thence over to the 
other ſhoulder, two; thence to the end of the other long 
finger, three. 
'To theſe general proportions may be added others, which 
uſually obtain; as, that the hand is to be of the length 
of the face; the thumb the length of the noſe 3 and the 
great toe the ſame : the two nipples, and the hole in 
the neck, make a juſt equilateral triangle : the ſpace be- 
tween the eye is the breadth of an eye; the breadth of 
the thigh, at the thickeſt, is double that of the thickeſt 
part of the leg, and treble that of the ſmalleſt : from the 
top of the head to the noſe, the fame as from the top of 
the noſe to the chin. The diſtance from the chin to the 
throat-pit, is the breadth of the throat; the diſtance of 
the centre of the eye to the eyebrow, the ſame as the 
prominence of the noſtrils, and the ſpace between them 
and the upper lip; the length of the tore-finger the fame 
as the ſpace thenceto the wriſt ; the ſpace from the tip of 
the forefinger to the wriſt, the length of the face. 
For the ſex; the proportions of man and woman differ in 
height, in that the woman has a longer neck ; the parts 
at the breaſts, and the lower parts of the belly, bigger by 
half a part; which makes the ſpace from the breaf to the 
navel leſs by one part; and the thigh ſhorter by a third 
art. 
bs to breadth, a woman hath her breaſts and ſhoulders 
narrower, and her haunches larger; and thighs, at the 
place of their articulation, larger ; arms and leps thicker, 
tect ſtraighter; and becaute women are more fat and 
flethy, their muſcles are lefs ſeen, and therefore the con- 
tours are more fmooth and even. 
Young maids have little heads, long necks, low or down 
ſhoulders, lender bodies, haunches big, legs and thighs 
long, feet little, 
Young men have the neck thicker than women, the 


ſhoulders and breaſts larger, the belly and haunches nar- |. 


rower, legs and thighs flo nderer, aud feet larger. 
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As to the quality of ſubjects, we are eithe | 

ple nature, or fine and agreeable nature, 24 — ſim 
ture, or exceed it. In following /mple nature, in wee 
and country ſubjects, men of dull wit, and a moiſt 
perament, are tb be of a heavier and rougher Fg fem. 


the muſcles appearing but little diſtinguiſh bien, 
big, neck ſhort, fhoulders high, —— A was 
* es 


_ thighs 27 and feet large. 

n nature, as fne and agreeable, for ſerious inge 

the figures of the ane be well fined, * Ke, 
high and upright, the joints well knit, - 
— free from fleth and fat. 

itary men are to have the head little, neck th: 

nervous, ſhoulders large and high, matt Bar de ras 
ed, launches and belly little, thighs muſcular oo wg 
mufcles raifed up and knit together at the head N * 
legs ſmooth, feet ſlender, ſoles hollow. de 
Nature is ſometimes to be /e/efcd, i. e. made up of 
from various good originals, to form extraordinar r 
perfect figures for great and heroic ſubjects; as a Ro 
man hiſtories ; giving, thus, a character of force fuſk 
cient to execute actions agteeable to the deſcription the 

= &c. make. a 
aſtly, ſometimes nature is to be exceeded, as i 
tations of fabulous deities, of heroes and ; — b PT 2 
the great pieces, which ſerve to form the body, are to be 
ſet out in meaſures agreeable to the height; only dive; 
ſifying them by their Fioneſs, 85 
In the rule of proportions, it is to be obſerved, that there 
is a difference in the contours of ſome parts, when put 
in different poſtures : thus, when the arm is bent, it is 
larger than when ſtraight; and the ſame is true of tlie 
foot and knee, as is ſhewn by Leonardo da Vinci. 

PrRoProRTION, rule of, in Arithmetic, a rule whereby we 
find a fourth proportional to three numbers given. 

This is popularly called the go/den rule, and ſometimes the 
RU LE of three. 

ProrPOR TION, compaſs ef, a name by which the French, 
and after them fome Engliſh authors, call the „cer. Ser 
its conſtruction and uſe under the article SzcTo0R. 

PROPORTIONAL, relating to proportion. Thus we fx, 
proportional cumpaſſes, parts, ales, ſpirals, &c. See Cou- 
PASSES, &c. 

PrRoroRTIONAL.S, in Geometry, are quantities, either linear 
on, which bear the ſame ratio, or relation to each 
other. 

Thus, if 3, 6, 12, be propertionals, then will 3 :6::6: 12. 

To find a fourth PROPORTIONAL to three given lines, AB, 
AC, and BD Tab. IV. Geon. fg. 245 draw an angle 
FAG at pleaſure; from A ſet off the firſt of the lines 
to B; from A, the ſecond, to C; and from B, to D, 
the third: draw BC; and in D make an angle equal to 

ABC; then is CE the fourth proportional ſought; and 
AB:AC::BD:CE. 

If a third proportional be required to two given lines, AB 
and AC; make BD equal to AC; i. c. let A C be re- 
peated twice: then AB:AC:: AC:CE. 

To find a mean proportional between two given lines, AB and 
BE, (Ag. 74.) join the two given lines into one continued 
right line, and biſect it in C. From C, with the interval 
of AC, deſcribe a ſemicircle ADE; and from B erect 
a perpendicular BD; this is the mean proportionel ſought; 
and AB:BD::BD:BE. 

The geometricians have been theſe two thouſand years in 
ſearch of a method for finding two mean pr oportionals. 
The anrients performed it mechanically, by the meſolabe 
deſcribed by Eutochius ; and many of them attempted tv 
give the demonſtration ; ſome by the ſolid loci, as Me- 
nechmus z others by the plain loci, as Nicomedes, Dio- 
cles, and, in our times, Vieta; and others by implicit 
motions, as Plato, Archytas, Pappus, and Sporus; others 
tentatively, by the deſcription of circles, as Hero and 
Apollonius, &. but all in vain. Sce DUPLICATION & 
a Cube. 

To find a mean proportional between two numbers : half the 
ſum of the two given numbers is an arithmetical meat 
propurtional, and the ſquare root of the product a geome- 
trical mean proportional. See PROPORTION ar3:/2meticas 
and geometrical, 

To find a mean harmonica! proportional. See PRov0RT108 
har monical. 

PRoroOR CIONALS, in Grammar. See NUMERALS- 

PROPORTIONAL compaſſes, an inftrument for the ready 
drawing of lines and figures in any given ratio t9 other 
lines or figures. See their conſtruction and ulc undes 
the article Co MASS Es. 

Pkorok TIONAL part, See Part. | 

PrRoroR TIONAL /calcs, called alſo logarithmical ſeaies, * 

the artificial numbers or logarithms, placed on linc5, oe 

the cate and advantage of 5 dividing, &c. by 

means of compaſſes, or of fliding- rules. 7 

They are, in cet, only ſo many lines of numbers, 4 

0 


. nch 
little and compact 
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they are called by Gunter, but made ſingle, double, triple, 
or quadruple 3 beyond which they ſeldom go. See G- 
TER's ſcale, SCALE, ay 

PROPORTIONAL. ſpirals. See SIB AI. 3 
PROPORTIONALITT V, a term uſed by Gregory de St. 
Vincent, for the proportion that is between the exponents 
of four ratios. | 
PROPOR'TUM, or PURPOR r, in our Law Books, the in- 
tention or meaning of any thing. Secundum proportum 
ditti chirographi inter eos confetti. a 

PROPOSTT ION, ProPoOs1 TIO, in Logic, part of an argu- 
ment, wherein ſome quality, either negative or poſitive, 
is attributed to a ſubject. 

Chauvin defines proheſit ion, a complete, conſiſtent ſentence, 
indicating Or expreſſing ſomething either true or falſe, 
without ambiguity : as, Xantippe is a bad wife. If an aſs 
fly, he muſt have wings. 

Others, more philoſophically, define propoſition, a ſpeech, 
uttered or produced, to ſignify ſome judgment of the 
mind. Or again, a propaſition may be defined, a ſentence 
wherein two or more ideas or terms are joined and dif- 
joined by one affirmation or negation. 

A propoſition conſiſts of two terms; the one, that whereof 
we affirm or deny, called the ſubject; the other, the 
thing affirmed or denied, called the attribute 7 * 4 
Theſe two are either joined, or ſeparated, by the inter- 
vention of ſome would or disjunctive. 

Thus in the e e Gad is juſt; the ſubject, God, is 
joined with the attribute, u, by the verb ſubſtantive, is. 
The ſchoolmen call the two terms the matter, and the 
copula the form, of the propo/ition. 

Now, as terms may be either ſingular, or common and uni- 
verſal, if the ſubje& of a propo/itzon be a common term, 
taken in all its extent, the propo/ition is called univerſal : 
as, every atheiſt is blind. 

This is called a diviſion according to the /ubje, or a di- 
viſion ariſing from the quantity. 

If the common term be only taken in an indeterminate part 
of its extent, the prope/etion is called particular : as, ſome 
atheiſts are wicked. 

If the ſubject of the propoſition be ſingular, the prope/ition 
is called /ngular : as George is king of England. 

If no note, either of univerſality or particularity be pre- 
fixed to a ſubject, in its own nature general, the prope/1tion 
is indefinite : as, angels are noble creatures. 

Theſe propoſitions which have only one ſubject, and one 
predicate, are called ingle. And theſe are again either 
/imple or complex : a purely /imple propoſition is that whoſe 
ſubject and predicate are made up of ſingle terms, but if 
either or both be made up of complex terms, the prope/i- 
tions are called coMPLEX. Thoſe that have ſeveral ſub- 
jects or predicates, are called compornd : each propo/ition 
of this kind contains in it two or more propo/itions, which 
are either plainly expreſſed, or concealed and implied. 
The former ſort are diſtinguiſhed into fix kinds, viz. co- 
PULATIVE, DISJUNCTIVE, CONDITIONAI., caufal, 
where two prop?/itions are joined by cauſal particles, RE- 


L 


LATIVE, and DISCRETIVE. The latter ſort compre- 


hend EXCLUSIVES, EXCEPTIVES, COMParatives, as, fo 
is the greateſt affliftion, inceptives, and defitives, which 
relate to the beginning or ending of any thing, and con- 
tinuatives, as Rome remains to this day. 
Some writers add under this claſs of propo/itions, another 
diviſion of them into direct and indireci. 
PROPOSITION, direct, is that wherein a higher or more ge- 
neral thing is predicated of a lower and more particular : 
as, man is an animal, 
Others will have it, that wherein the ſubject ſtands as a 
matter receiving, and the predicate as a form received : 
as, Peter is learned. : 
PRoros1TION, indirect, according to ſome, is that wherein 
an inferior is predicated of an higher: as an animal 15 man. 
According to others, it is that wherein the ſubject ſtands 
as the form, and the predicate as the matter: as, every 
rational is man. | 
Prepoſitions conſidered with regard to their form or copula, 
or according to their quality, are divided into affirmative 


and negative. 

An * PROPOSI T1ON is when the idea of the pre- 
dicate is ſuppoſed to agree to the idea of the ſubject, and 
is joined to it by the word 7s or are, as, God is a ſpirit. 
A negative PROPOSITION is when the predicate is not 
ſuppoſed to agree with the ſubject, and is disjoined from 
it by the particles is net, are not, &c. as, Man is not inno- 
cent. 

There is another diviſion of prepo/itions among ſcholaſtic 
writers into pure and modal; which may be called a divi- 
ſion according to the predicate. | 
Provo TONS are ſaid to be pure, when they imply or in- 
volve nothing beſides their matter and form, or, when 
they merely expreſs that the predicate is connected with 
the ſubjeck: as, man is rational. 
Vol. III. Ny 287. 
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ProPosrTION, modal, is that which, beſide the pure mat- 
ter and form, involves ſome mode, or manner of con- 
nection between the predicate and the ſubjeCt : as, it 7s 

* neceſſary man be rational. 

Hence ſuch a prepo/ition is ſaid to conſiſt of a mode and 
a diction; the mode denotes ſome circumſtance which 
affects the propoſition z as, it is neceſſary : the diction is 
the reſt of the propo/ition, that man be fatiomil. 
There are four of theſe modes very famous; viz. neceſſary, 
poſſible, impoſſible, and contingent. Others produce other 
modes; as true, falſe, certain, uncertain, probable, &c. 
To modal of; ferry ſome philoſophers refer excluſive, 
exceptive, and reftriftive propeſitions;z all which are de- 
noted by a common name, expdnible propoſitions, becauſe 
requiring ſome explanation to make them clearly under- 
ſtood. 
Propoſitions, according to their ſenſe or /ignification, are di- 
{tributed into true and falſe. 
A true PRoros1T1ON repreſents things as they are in 
themſelves, or joins thoſe ideas and terms together whoſe 
objects are joined and agree 3 or disjoins thoſe ideas and 
terms, whoſe objects difagree or are disjoined z as, every 
bird has wings, a brute is not immortal. 
A falſe PROPOSITION is that which repreſents things 
otherwiſe than they are in themſelyes, or joins thoſe ideas 
or terms whoſe objects diſagree, or disjoins thoſe whoſe 
objects agree; as, birds have no wings, brutes are im- 
mortal, 
Pr epr/itions according to their different degrees of evidence 
are diſtinguiſhed into certain and dubious. 
A certain PROPOSITION is that where the EviDgxcE 
of the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas is ſo ſtrong 
and plain, that we cannot withhold nor delay our aſſent; 
which aſſent is diſtinguiſhed by the name of kNOW- 
LEDGE, See CERTITUDRE. 
A dubious or uncertain PROPOSITION is where there is 
any obſcurity upon the agreement or diſagreement of the 
ideas, to that the mind docs not clearly perceive it, and 
is not compelled to aſſent or diſſent z tuch uncertain pro- 
poſitions are called 0p1N10Ns. See on this ſubject Watts's 
excellent Introduction to Logic, part ii. chap. 1 and 2. 
A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three - propo/itions, major, minor, 
and concluſion. An enthymeme, of two. 
The ſchoolmen make ſeveral other ſpecics and diviſions of 
propeſitions; as, a x 

PRopoSITION de primo adjacente, Where the ſubject and 
predicate are both included under the verb: ſuch are, 
vent, vidi, vici. | 

Propos1T10N de ſecunds adjacente is, where either the 
ſubject or predicate is included in the verb; as, I love, 
or, { write. 

PROPOSITION de tertio adjacente is, where both the ſubject 
and predicate are expreſs, and ſtand diſtinct from the 
verb: as, the king is juſt. | 
This prope/etion is the rule or ſtandard of all the other; ſo 
that whatever props/ition can be reduced therein, is legiti- 
mate; and what cannot, is not. 

PRoPOSITIONS, contradictory, contrary, reduplicative. See 
the adjectives. 

ProPosITIONS, cenderſten, oppoſition, and reduction cf. 
See CONVERSION, &c. 

ProPOSITION, in Mathematics, is either ſome truth ad- 

vanced and ſhewn to be ſuch by demonſtration z or ſome 

operation propoſed, and its folution ſhewn. 

if the propeſition be deduced from ſeveral theoretical defi- 

nitions compared together, as this; a parallelogram is 

double of a triangle, ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of 
the ſame altitude; it is called a 1heorem. 

If it be deduced from a praxis or ſeries of operations, it 

is called a problem; as, to find a third proportional to two 

ven quantities. 
ndeed, in ſtrictneſs, the prope/itzon is only part of a 

theorem; viz. that which ſhews what agrees to ſuch a 
thing under ſuch conditions, and what not: in which 
ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from the demon/tration, which 
ſhews the reaſons why the underitanding conceives that 
to agree to ſt. 
Again, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the prope/7r:2n is only a member 
of a problem, viz. that which thews what is required to 
be done; in which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
folution, which rehearſes the ſeveral things to be done in 
order to effect what is required; and from the demenſira- 
tien, which proves, that by doing the things injoined in 
the ſolution, the thing required in the pr ope/ition is truly 
done. 

PROPOSITION, in Peetry, denotes the firſt part of an 
epic poem, wherein the author propoles, or lays down, 
briefly and in general, what he has to ſay in the courſe of 
his work. 

The prope/ition, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to contain the bare 
matter of the poem, i. e. the action, and the perſons 
that ara to execute it, both human and divine. 
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This is what we have both in the Iliad, the Odyſſey, and 
the Aneid. The action propoſed in the Iliad, is the 
wrath of Achilles; that of the Odyſſey, the return of 
Ulyſſes; and that of the Æneid, the tranſlation of the 
Trojan empire into Italy. 

The ſame author obſerves, that the divine perſons are 
named in all three propoſitions. Homer, e. gr. declares, 
that what happens in the Iliad, 1s J the will of Jupiter ; 
and that Apollo was the cauſe of the quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles : the ſame poet ſays, it was 
Apollo prevented the return of Ulyfles's companions; 
and Virgil mentions the Deſtinies, the will of the gods, 
and the anger of Juno. But they all three dwell cluetly 
on the * of the hero, as if he were the matter of the 

m. 

et there is ſome difference, in this reſpect, in the three 
poems; in that Achilles is named in the Iliad ; but Ulyſſes 
and ZEneas are not: they are only pointed at, and that in 
ſuch general terms, as if it were ſuppoſed they were 
known before. | 
This practice ſeems to fall in with the firſt intention of the 
poet; who is to feign an action without names, and who, 
as Ariſtotle ſays, does not relate the action of Achilles, 
nor Ulyſſes, nor Zneas, nor any particular perſon, but 
of an univerſal, general, and allegorical perſon. 
Add to this, that the character which the poet is to give 
his hero, and his whole work, is expreſſed in the prepęſi- 
tion, both by Homer and Virgil. 
The whole lliad is anger and violence; it is Achilles's cha- 
racter, and it is what the poem commences with: Myny 
af. The Odyſſey preſents us in the firſt verſe with the 
prudence, diſſimulation, and addreſs, which make the 
character of Ulyſſes, and the buſineſs of the poem: 
Arda woutporoy. And we ſee the picty and mildneſs of 
Fneas in the beginning of the Latin poem: In/ignem 
pretate virum. 
As to the manner of the propoſition, Horace contents him- 
ſelf to preſcribe modeſty and ſimplicity ; not to promiſe 
much, nor raiſe great expectations in the reader. 9 
not begin, ſays he, like that wretched poet, who ſet out with, 
Fortunam Priami cantabo, & nobile bellum. How much 
better is that of Homer, Dic mihi, muſa, virum ! &c. 
He does not ſpend all his fire at once, and leave nothing but 
ſmoke : from this feeble beginning, you ſhall ſoon ſee him riſe 


lypheme. | 
The ſame modeſty we find in the propo/ition of the AEncid: 
if that of the Iliad be a little more furious, it is, perhaps, 
in conformity to the character of the poem, which is a 
ſeries of violences, and extravagances. | 
Add, that if the poet be to ſpeak with modeſty of his 
hero; much more is he to do fo of himſelf : thus Virgil 
only ſays, I ing the action of AEncas. Homer begs his 
Muſe to /ay, or to ing. How far does Claudian ſwerve 
from theſe examples ? ; 


Audaci promere cantu 

Mens congeſta jubet ; greſſus removete, profant: - 
Fam furor humanos noſiro de pectore ſenſus 
Expulit, & totum ſpirant precordia Phabum. 


A ſhort poem, e. gr. an ode, &e. wherein the violent 
{train could be purſued to the end, might admit of ſuch 
a pompous beginning. Thus we find Horace begin an 
ode much after the manner of Claudian : 


Odi profanum vulgus, & arceo 

Carmina non prius 

Audita Mujarum ſacerdos 
Virginibus pueriſque canto. 


But the length of an epic poem quite excludes all pom- 
us propoſitions. 

There is ſcarce any fault we have yet obſerved a propo/ition 
liable to, but there is an inſtance of in the propo/iton of 
Statius's Achilleid : he bids his Muſe rehearſe the deeds of 
the magnanimous ſon of Machus, who was formidable even 
to the Thunderer. He adds, That he has worthily diſcharg- 
ed a former undertaking , and that Thebes efteems him a 
ſecond Amphion. | | 


Magnanimum Macidem, formidatamque Tonanti 
Progeniem, & patrio vetitam ſuccedere cœlo, 
Diva, refer. 
Tu modo, ſi veleres digno deplevimus hauflu, 
Da fontes mibi, Phæbe, novos, &. 


Proyos1T1ON, in Rhetoric, is that part of a juſt and re- 
gular diſcourſe, in which the ſpeaker lays down or pre- 
poſes the ſubject upon which he deſigns to treat, in a di- 
ſtint and expreſs manner. This firſt employs his 
thoughts, though it uſually follows both the inTRODV c- 
TION and NARRATION in the order of the diſcourſe. 
As the propoſition is the baſis of his whole deſign, it is ne- 
ceſſary, in the firſt place, that this be duly weighed, and 
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repreſented to his mind in all the different Views, in which 
he can place it; that he well conſiders the nature of it 
the ſeveral parts of which it conſiſts, and the particul: 4 
force of each part. By this means he will be the N 
enabled to offer ſuch arguments, as may be proper 15 
its defence, and to refute any objections, which ma be 
brought againſt it. / 
Orators ufe ſeveral methods of laying down the 
of their diſcourſes. Sometimes they do it in one 
propa/ition. We have an inſtance of this in Cicero's ſpeech 
to the ſenate, the day after Cſar was killed, as it js given 
us by Dion Calſius, lib. xliv. p. 250, ed. Leunclav. in 
which his defign was to perſuade them to peace and una. 
nimity. This, ſays he, being the /late of cur affairs, I 
think it neceſſary that we lay aſrde all the dijcerd and enmity, 
which have been among ts, and return again ts our former 
peace and agreement And then he proceeds to offer his 
reaſons for this advice. 
At other times, in order to give a clearer and more di. 
ſtint view of their diſcourſe, they ſubjoin to the prope}: 
tion the general heads of argument, by which they endea- 
vour to ſupport it. This method Cicero uſes in his ſe— 
venth Philippic, cap. 3. where he ſays: 7, who have 40 
ways commended and adufed ts peace, am againſt a peace 
with Mark Antony. But why am I averſe to peace ? Be. 
cauſe it is baſe, becauſe it is dangerous, and becauſe it i; 
impratlicable, and I befeech you to hear me with your uſual 
candour, while I make out theſe things. Sec Pak TITION. 
But ſome orations, eſpecially of the demonſtrative kind, 
do not require any particular propoſition, being little more 
than a continued narrative or illuſtration of * ſubject: 
of this ſort is that of Cicero, in which he returns thanks 
to Ceſar, in the name of the ſenate, for pardoning Mar- 
cellus ; and his invective againſt Piſo: as likewiſe Pliny's 
panegyric in praiſe of the emperor 'Trajan. Not but that 
ſuch diſcourſes are diſpoſed in 2 regular order, and under 
proper heads, though they are not laid down at firſt in 
diſtinct propoſitions. 
Quintilian, Init; Orat. lib. iv. cap. 5. obſerves, that ora- 
tors ſometimes avoid laying down any direct propoſition, 
when the chief thing they have in view may be diſagree- 
able to thoſe whom they addreſs ; for which reaſon they 
take them off from attending to it, till they have firit 
prepared them tor it, by offering ſome thing elſe, which, 
when proved, the other may with leſs difficulty be ad- 
utted. Cicero makes uſe of this art in his defence of 
Ligarius. Ward's Or. vol. i. left. 14. 
PROPREFECT, proprafettus, among the Romans, the 
prefect's lieutenant ; or an ofhcer whom the prefect of 
the pretorium commiſſioned to do any part of his duty in 
his place. 
In Gruter, p. ccclxx. the third inſcription mentions 
proprefetts of the pretorium under Gratian, in the city of 
Rome, and the neighbouring parts. 
PROPRETOR, or Proek& ror, a Roman mapiitrate, 
who, having diſcharged the office of pretor at home, was 
{ent into a province to command there with his former 
pretorial authority. 
PROPRETOR was alſo an appellation given to thoſe, who, 
without having been pretors at Rome, were lent extraor- 
dinarily into the provinces, to adminiſter juſtice with the 
authority of pretors. | 
PROPRE TOR is alſo a denomination given by ſome to thole 
ſent by the emperors into the provinces, which, upon 
partition in Auꝑuſtus's time, fell to their lot: as the name 
proconſul was given to thoſe ſent into the provinces that 
tell to the people's ſhare. 
PROPRIETARY governments in America. See the account 
of CHARTER Governments. 
PROPRIETARY ments, were ſuch as had reſerved goods and 
effects to themſelves, notwithſtanding their fornal renun- 
ciation of all at the time of their profeſſion. ; 
"They are frequently mentioned in the Monalt. Anglic. Ke. 
and were to be very ſeverely dealt with; to be excom- 
municatcd, deprived of burial, &c. Monachi proprieta- 
rii eacommunicentur ab abbatibus : &, , 1 morte propric- 
tarius inventus fut it, ecele/iaftica careat ſepulius a, XG 
Addit. ad Natr. Par. 8 
PROFRIETA'TE probanda is a writ to the (hg to mquire 
of the property of goods diftrained, when a defendant 
claims a property upon a replevin ſued. 8 
Where a property is proved by the deiendavr, a repleginl! 
properly lies not. 
PROPKIECTATIS , See ELIXIR, 
PROPRIETOR, or Proyrkirtraky, he who has the pro- 
perty or propricty of any thing. 
PkorkitrOk, in Law, is ftrictly ſuch a one as has, t 
poſſoſlos, any thing as his own in the utmoſt degree; Lua 
nullius arbitrio eft chuoxia. 
The term was formerly applied, in a particular manner, te 
him who had the fruits of a benetice to himlelt, and lis 
ſucceſlors ; as, in ancieut time, abbots and privrs 220 
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P R O 


ur, in Grammar, is where the direct and im- 
9 ignification of a word agrees to the thing it is 


.nplicd to. 
Fo 0 ſenſe propriety 15 uſed in oppoſition to a figura- 
tive or remote ſigniſication. : 

PROPTOSIS, in Surgery, a name by which ſome authors 
have called that diſtemperature of the eye commonly 
called PROTL.APSUS ocul:. 

PROPYLAEUM, ITpomvaauoy, the porch of a temple, or great 
1 propylieum is alſo uſed figuratively, in matters of 
Vurning, for an introduction, apparatus, or prodromus, 
io ſome greater work. In this ſenſe, we ſay, the propy- 
eum of the Jeſuits at Antwerp, &c. ; 

PROQUESTOR, PRoQU #sTOR, the queſtor's lieutenant, 
or a perſon who diſcharged the office of queſtor in his 
{t:1d, without the deputation of the ſenate. 

The word is chiefly applied to an officer appointed by the 

governor of a province to — the queſture after the 

ieceaſe of the queſtor, or when he went to Rome with- 

out being ſucceeded by another queſtor, till the ſenate and 
cople ſhould ſend a new one. : 

PROR #. os, in Anatomy, a bone of the cranium, called alſo 
os cps. : 

PRO RATA, in Commerce, a term ſometimes uſed among 

merchants, for in proportion. 
Thus, when ſpeaking of any undertaking, they ſay, cach 
perſon mult reap the profit, or ſuſtain the loſs, pro rata 
to his intereſt ; it is meant, each ſhall gain or loſe, in 
proportion to the ſum he put in ſtock. 


Pro r1Ta pertionis, in Law. See ONERANDO pro rata 


tents. : 

PLOROGANDA aſſiſa. See AsS1SA. 

PROROGA'TION, pro» ogatio, the act of prolonging, ad- 
journing, or putting off, to another time. 

Pk0ROGATION of parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 
The prevegurng of the lower houſe of CONVOCATION is a 
power veited in the archbiſhop with the conſent of the 
ſuffragans. 

PROSAIC numbers. See NUMBERS. 

PROSCARAB/AEUS, in Zoology, the name by which ſome 
call the Melee, a genus of four-winged flies. See 0 
BEE T1 F., 

PROSCENIUM, in the Ancient Theatre, was an eminence 
whercon the actors performed their parts. 
The proſcenium anſwered to our ſtage. It conſiſted of two 
parts 2 the Greeks; one particularly ſo called, 


where the actors performed; the other was the /2geton, 


where the ſingers and the mimics acted their parts. 
Among the Romans, the proſcen:um and pulpitum were 
the ſame thing. 

PROSCH XRETERTIA, Igor xanga, in Antiquity, a day 
of rejoicing, kept when a new-marricd wife went to co- 
habit with her hutband. 

PROSCLYSMA, a word uſed to expreſs an irroration, or 
ſprinkling of any part with a fluid, as the throwing water 
in the face in caſes of fainting, &c. 

PROSCRIPTION, pro/riptio, a publication made in the 
name of the chief or leader of a party, whereby he pro- 
miſes a reward to any one who ſhall bring him the head of 
one of his enemies. 

Sylla and Marius, by turns, proſcribed each other's ad- 
herents. Under the triumvirate, a great part of the beit 
and braveſt of the Romans fell by preſcription. 

The term took its riſe from the practice of writing down 
a liſt of the perſons names, and poſting it in public; 
from pro, and ſcribo, I write. 

ROSE, preſa, the natural language of mankind, looſe, and 
unconhned by poetical * kn, rhymes, &c. In which 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to wer /c. 

The word comes from the Latin preſa, which ſome will 
have derived from the Hebrew poras, which ſigniſies ex- 
pendit : others deduce it from the Latin pror/a, or prorſus, 
going forwards; by way of oppoſition to ver/a, or turn- 
ing backwards; as is neceſſary in writing verſe. 

Though preſe hath its connexions, which ſuſtain it, and 
a {lructure which renders it numerous, it ought {till to 
appear free : its character conſiſts in running eaſy, and 
unreſtrained. 

Poets very rarely have the talent of proſe : the habit of 
wearing chains fs taſt upon them, even when the chains 
are off, 

vt. Evremond compares proſs writers to foot-travellers, 
who walk with lets noiſe, but more ſecurity, than the 
cavaliers. 

PROSECUTION. ro make men liable to criminal pre- 
ſecutious by the law of England, it is required that they 

ave the uſe of reaſon, and that they be /, juris. On 
the firſt account the law indulges infants under the age of 

| iſcretion, ideots, and lunatics, whatever the nature of 
the fact may be; and even againſt the perſon of the king, 
as it has been held of late: neither will it ſufter one who 
-omes non comps after he has committed a capital 


PRO 


offence, to be either arraigned or executed. See Lu A- 
Tic and Ix ANT. 

As to an offender's being ſui juris, it is to be obſerved, that 
neither a ſon, nor a ſervant, nor any other perſon, except 
a feme covert, is excuſed on the account 6f acting by 
command or coercion of another. Sec Fx ME covert. 


PRoSrECcUTION of felons. See LARCENY, and REwaRDS 
PROSECUTOR, in Law, is he that purſues a cauſe in an- 


other's name. 


PROSELYTTE, proſelytus, a new coxveRT to the faith. 
The word is Greek Tpoonavro, which, in Latin, ſignifies 
advena ; in Engliſh, ranger, or one arrived out of an- 
other country, 

The term was much uſed in the primitive church. The 
Jews too had their proſelytes, who, from being Gentiles, 
embraced Judaiſm, 

Among the Hebrews there were two ſorts of proſelytes 
one called profelytes of righteouſneſs, who became com- 
plete Jews, by ſubmitting to the rite of circumciſion, and 
were in all reſpects united to the Jewiſh church and na- 
tion; the latter called proſelytes of the gate, who did not 
embrace the Jewiſh religion, and yet were ſuffered to 
ive among the Jews under certain reſtrictions z as that 
they ſhould not practiſe idolatry, nor worſhip any other 
God beſide the God of Iſrael; that they ſhould not 
blaſpheme the God of Ifracl ; and that they ſhould keep 
the Jewiſh ſabbath, ſo far at leaſt as to refrain from work- 
ing on that day. Theſe ſtrangers were permitted to 
worſhip the God of Iſrael in the outer court of the temple, 
which, ſor that reaſon was called the court of the Gentiles. 


PROSERPINA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to chamomile. 

PROSERPINACA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria 
trigynia Clatg ; its characters are, that the calyx is tripartitez 
that it has no corolla, and a ſingle three-celled ſeed. 
There is only one ſpecies. 

PROSERPINE, in ythology, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Ceres, wife of Pluto, ſtolen by him out of Sicily, and 
carried to his ſubterrancan dominion, where ſhe was the 
partner of his empire. The poets and painters repreſent 
her with a dark complexion and a melancholy air in her 
face. Statius Theb. 8. v. 11. aſſigns her the employment 
of keeping a regiſter of the dead, and marking down all 
that ſhould be added to that number. He alſo ſays, lib. 
5. Sylv. 1. v. 257. that when any woman dies 's has 
been a remarkable good wiſe in this world, Pro/erpine 
prepares the ſpirits of the beſt women in the other to make 
a proceſſion to welcome her into Elyſium with joy, and 
to ſtre all the way with flowers, where ſhe is to pats, 
Sce COREIA. 

PROSEUCHA, derived from wpocevxn, prayer, or orato- 
ries, in Antiquity, were the places of prayer among the 
Jews, and nearly the ſame as their ſynagogues. But the 
{ſynagogues were originally in the cities, and were covered 
places; whereas for the moſt part, the proſcuchæ were out 
of the cities, and upon the banks of rivers, having no 
covering, except, perhaps, the thade of ſome trees, or 
ſome covered galleries. 

Dr. Prideaux mentions another diſtinction in reſpeQ to tlie 
ſervice performed in them : in ſynagogues, he ſays, the 
prayers were offered up in public = in common for 
the whole congregation ; but in the pro/euche they prayed, 
as in the temple, every one apart for himſelf. Conn. 
part i. book 6. vol. ii. p. 556, &c. edit. 10. 

After all it remains a queſtion with ſome whether the ſy- 
nagogues and the proſeuche were any thing more than two 
ditferent names for the fame place; the one taken from 
the people's aſſembling in them, the other from the ſer- 
vice to which they were more immediately appropriated, 
Viz. prayer. 


PROSLAMBANOMENOS, in the Ancient Greek Muſic, | 


was the firſt note of their ſcale, whether aſcending or 
* deſcending. Phil. Tranſ. N 481. p. 269. 

It was utual among the Greeks to conſider a deſcending as 
well as an aſcending ſcale ; the former proceeding from 
acute to grave preciſely by the ſame intervals as the latter 
did from grave to acute. The not diſtinguiſhing theſe 
two ſcales has led ſeveral learned moderns to ſuppoſe, 
that the Greeks, in ſome centuries, took the pre/iamba- 
nomenos to be the loweſt note in their ſy{tem ; and in 
other centuries to be the higheſt. But the truth of the 
matter is, that the pro/lambanomenos was the loweſt or 
higheſt note, according as they conſidered the aſcending 
or deſcending ſcale. 1 he learned author of this remark, 
thinks this diſtinction of the aſcending or deſcending 
ſcales conducive 10 the variety and perfection of melody; 
but he ſays, he never met with above one piece of muſic, 
where the compoſer appcared to have any intelligence of 
that kind : and this picce was above one hungred and 
fifty years old. | 
The proflambanomencs was one of thoſe ſounds which the 
ancients called aii, from their remaining fixed through- 
out all the genera and ſpecies. 

PRO- 
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PROSODIA, ITpoow%ia, in "Rs a ſacred ſong, or hymn | in the glandular part of the proſiate, and conveyed int; 
ſung in honour of the gods. It differed from the projſodia F the cavity of the urethra: 0 
1 an omega, d r which was a ſong ſung in con- The uſe of this humour is to line and lubricate the 8 
cert with ſome muſical inſtrument: of the urethra, and prevent it from bein annoyed = 
PROSODY, preſedia, that part of grammar which teaches | the acrimony of the urine in its paſſage thr 1 
and directs the pronunciation, and manner of rchearfal ; to ſerve as a vehicle to the ſeed, in the time of 6 _ 
marks the accents ; and diſtinguiſhes the long and ſhort | lation. | Jacu- 
{vllables: Some take it for a third kind of ſeed, but without 
Ihe word is formed from pcowlia, compounded of pos, F reafon. Boerhaave thinks it may ſerve to — 7. 
and ohn, cantus, ſinging. : animalcule during the firſt moments after coition. The 
Proſody is properly that branch of grammar which relates | humour, he adds, remains after caſtration, but it is — 
to ſyllables; treating of their true pronunciation in reſpect proliſic. | | 
of accents, and time or quantity. The ſanie author, from the Memoirs of the French Ac 
The Englith preſody turns chiefly on two things: NUuM- | demy, makes the preſtatæ to conſiſt of an aggregate 05 
BERS, that is, a certain number of feet or ſyllables; | twelve glands, each of which terminates by its — 
and RHYME, or a fimilitude of ſound between the laſt duct in a little bag, into which it diſcharges its hy 
{ſyllables of words. mour. N 
| 1 he Greek and Roman profodies were unacquainted with | Theſe twelve bags open by as many excretory ducts ini 
| rhyme ; but, in lieu thereof, hid ſomething to make their | the cavity of the urethra, fo as to encompaſs the exit of 
| _ verſe harmonious without, viz. quantity. the veſiculze ; whence the ſeed, and the humour of th ] 
PROSONOMASIA, TIl;ove:parzy, a figure in Rhetoric, | proſtate, are the more accurately mixed. ; 
| whereby alluſion is made to the likeneſs of a found in There are alſo two glandular bodies ſituated on the two 
| ſeveral names or words ; much the fame with raroxNo- | convex ſides of the ſpongy ſubſtance of the urethra near [ 
_ MASIA, or agnominatio. the bulb. Fach of them is about the ſize of a cherr 
PROSOPIS, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia | ſtone, but they are oblong and flat, and covered entire] 
claſs : its characters are, that the calyx is hemiſpherical by the muſcles called acceleratores. "Theſe are commonly 
and quadridentated ; the ſtigma is fimple and the fruit called prœſlatæ infericres, but if their fituation be care. [ 
| is an inflated, polyſpermous pod. There is only one fully examined, they will be found to be higher thay tc 
| ſpecies. true prejiate. 
PROSOPOLEPSIA, wguoorornmriu, in Ethics, is uſed by | PROSTATES, Ilzerates, among the Athenians, was uſed tg F 
ſome writers for that bodily impreſſion, which inclines ſignify any patron to whoſe protection lojourners in that 
to the love or hatred, eſteem or contempt of perſons or city committed themſelves. 
things, on account of ſome ſlight or trivial eireumſtauces He was allowed to demand ſeveral ſervices of them, in 
attending them. | which, it they failed, or neglected to chooſe a patron, 
PROSOPOPOEIA, Heroen, formed from xen, an action was commenced againſt them before the pole. 
| perſon, and ,, I make, or feign, in Rhetoric, a figure, marchus, and their goods were conſiſcated. See So- 
whereby we make perſons that are abſent, or dead; or even | JO URNERS-. 
| things which are inanimate, as cities, &c. to ſpeak. PROSTHAPHARESIS, formed from ae, ante, ſup, 
l The poets, in their fictions, make frequent uſe of the and apaigeoic, ademptio, in Aſtronomy, the difference be- 
| proſupopeia z as alſo do the orators, in their painting of | tween the true and mean motion, or true and mean place, 
violent paſſions, which ſeem to tranſport, and make them of a planet; called alſo £qUuarion of the orbit, or of ite 
ſorget themſelves. | centre, and ſimply the equation. 
This figure is of very extenſive uſe to the orator : when he | Pro/thaphzre/is amounts to the difference between the 
thinks his own character not of ſuffcient weight to affect] mean and equated anomaly. 
; his audience, in the manner he deſires, he > ititures a Thus, ſuppoſe the circle ALMPNR /Tab. Aſtron. fig. 51.) 
| perſon of greater authority than himſelf to engage their | the orbit of the earth, ſurrounded by the ecliptic q, &, o, 
| attention. When he has ſevere things to ſay, and which &c. and ſuppoſe 5 the ſun, and the earth in R, the mean 
| may give offence, as coming from himſelf, he avoids this anomaly will be the arc APR, or caſting away the 
by putting them in the mouth of ſome other perſon, from | ſemicircle, the are P R, or the angle PCR: and the 
whom they will be better taken; or makes inanimate na» | true anomaly, rejecting the femicircle, will be PSR, 
ture bring a charge, or expreſs a reſentment, to render it which is equal to PCR, and CRS; if then to the 
i the more aſfecting. And by the ſame method he chooſes | mean anomaly we add the angle CRS, we hall have 
ſometimes to ſecure himſelf from a ſuſpicion of flattery, | the true anomaly PS R, and earth's place, in the 
in carrying a compliment too high. In the management [ ecliptic. 
of this figure, care ſhould be taken, that what is ſaid be And here the angle CLS, or CRS, is called the pro/- 
always confittent with the character introduced, in which thaphere/is or EQUATION, by reaſon it is ſometimes to 
both the force and beauty of it conſiſt. be added, and ſometimes to be ſubtracted from the mean 
b There are to kinds of proſopopetias; the one dire, the } motion, that we may have the true motion or place of P 
| other indire&?. For an inſtance of the latter: 7% gods, | the earth. 
protettors of the innocent, permit the order of nature to be PROSTHESIS, Horb, in Grammar, a ſpecies of ur- 
enterrupted for one moment, and let this carcaſe reſume the | TAPLASM 3 being the prefixing of ſome letter or ſyllable 
N ule of ſpeech. at the beginning of a word: as in gnavis, pro navus: 
Inſtances of the former are found every where among } This is alſo called appo/ition 
: the orators and poets : that which follows is a very beau- | PROsTHES1s, among Surgeons, is the filling up of what 
| titul one; found, by way of epitaph, on a tomb-ſtone : was before wanting, by the appoſition of new matter. 
| the dead wife addreſſes her ſurviving huſband thus: Such, e. gr. is the filling up fiſtulous ulcers with new b. 
| Immatura peri : fed tu felicior, annos qd 
Vive tuss, conjux optime, Vive meos PROS IHETA, wpoobera, from Tgoribryry to aß, ſgnify 
| : þ "Opp , ; in Hippocrates, ſubdititious medicines, whether tuppo- 
PROSPECTIVE; Sce PrrsreCTILVE, ſitories or peilaries. " 
PROSPECTIVE g/a/s. See OvERa glaſs. PROSTYLE, IIporvac;, formed from ge, before, and cus, 
PROSPHYSIS. Sce ADHE5S10N. column, in the Ancient Greek Architetture, a range of co- 
PROSTA'T A, IWoraray, in Anatomy, two white ſpongy, lumns in the front of a temple. 
| landulous bodies, ſituate at the root of the penis, of juit ROST VPA, Il;ocolvaa, in the Sculpture of the Ancient", 
| Jow the neck of the bladder, and about the ſize of | images carved in fuch a manner as to be only half railed D 
| walnuts. Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. litt. pp. fig. | above the ground, or plain, on which they were formes: 
15. litt. cc. They feem to adhere to it, and have only one ſide apo 
he body of the preſtatæ lies on the inteſtinum rectum, | to view. To profiype is oppoſed ETA. 
and the apex is under the internal labium of the cartila- | PROS Y LLOGISM, pro/34ogt/mus, is uſed, by tome ſchoo!- 
ginous arch of the oſſa pubis. writers, for a rcaſon or argument produced tv rengtlien 
Authors atcribe two kinds of ſubſtance to the preſtatæ, or confirm one of the premiſes of a fyllegiſm. 
the one of which is glandulous, the other ſpongious, or | Others define pro/y{loge/m, an argument compoled of td 
porous 3 this laſt ſeems rfothing but a congeries of mi-] ſyllogiſms, ſo diſpoſed, as that the concluſion oi thetor- 
nute veticls and cells, through the middle of which paſs} mer is the major or minor of the latter: c. gl. Exc 
the velicule ſeminales, without any communication there- | rational is rilible { but every man is rational, thereivlsy b. 
with. every man is riſible: but no als is riſible, therefore 10 2 
The profiate have excretory dutts of their own, pretty] is a man, | 
numerous: De Graaf does not remember to have known {| The major, or the ſecond ſyllogiſm, may be omitted or un | 
them fewer than ten in the proſtate of a man: in dogs deritood; and ſome even contend, that it ought to be 10: | 
they are fometimes a hundred, each of which diſcharges | ſo that, on their principle, a proſyl/ogi/m or redundant 91 | 
itſelf into the urethra, fome above, ſome below, the | logiſm, is when two fyllogiſms arc fo contained in five 
caput gallinaceum z each having its proper caruncle. propoſitions, as that the concluſiou of the former 1s 
Out oj tlieſe there ifues a whitith, ſlimy humour, ſecreted | major or minor of the latter. 
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wooraoi;, formed from mores, porrigo, 1 
in the Ancient Drama, the firlt part of a co- 


ic or tragic piece; wherein the ſeveral perſons of the 
mi 


Or A818, 
de forth, 


n; their characters and manners intimated; 
ir Bey ro which is to make the ſubject of the piece, 
" opoſed, and entercd u on. | 
he ancient protaſis might go about as far as our two firſt 
; ACT. 
* prota/is ended, the epitaſis commenced. 
ROT ATICUS, amgorarmog, in the Ancient Drama, a per- 

. ſon who never appeared but in the protaſis, or firſt part of 
he lay: as Sofia, in 'Terence's Andria, &c. 

PROTEA, in Botany. Sce SILVER=trce. 

PROTECTION, prote#t:0, the ſhelter, deſence, authority, 
and aid, employed by any one in behalf of the helpleſs 
13 ſuppoſes power, intereſt, favour, &c. in 
the perſon that protects. Paſſive protefiion, on the con- 
trary, implies neceſſity, weakneſs, and dependence, in 
the perſon protected. 8 : 

ProTECTION is alſo uſed for a privilege ogg to am- 
baſladors, members of parliament, &c. whereby they, 
and their domeſtics, are ſecured from arreſts, &c. 

PROTECTION is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the perſon of 
the protector. Such a cardinal has the protection of 
France. The protection of Spain is become vacant by 
the death of ſuch a cardinal. 

PROTECTION, in Law, in its general ſenſe, denotes that 
benefit and ſafety which every ſuject, denizen, or alien, 
ſpecially ſecured, hath by the laws. 

PROTECTION, in a more ſpecial ſenſe, is uſed for an ex- 
emption, or immunity, given by the king to a perſon, to 
ſecure him againſt ſuits in law, or other vexations, upon 
reaſonable cauſes moving him thereunto, and for a certain 
me. 

Of this, Fitzherbert makes two kinds: the firft he calls a 
proteftion, cum clauſula volumus; whereof he mentions 
four caſes : 1. A protection, quia profecturus, for him that 
is to paſs over- ſea in the king's ſervice. 2. A proteclion, 
quia moraturus, for him who is already abroad in the 
king's ſervice; as an ambaſſador, &c. 3. A protection 
for the king's debtor, that he be not ſued or attached, till 
the king be paid his debt; but by the ſtatute 25 Edw. III. 
ſtat. 5. cap. 19. notwithſtanding ſuch protect ion, another 
creditor may proceed to judgment againſt him, with a 
ſtay of execution till the * debt be paid; unleſs fuch 
creditor will undertake for the king's debt, and then he 
ſhall have execution for both. 4. A protection for a per- 
ſon in the king's ſervice beyond ſea, or in the marches of 
Scotland. Ce 

The ſecond form of protection is cum clauſula nolumus, 
which is moſt commonly granted to a ſpiritual company, 
for their immunity from having their cattle taken by the 
king's miniſters. But this may be alſo granted to a ſingle 
perſon, either ſpiritual or temporal. : 
Protection extends not to pleas of dower, quare impedit, 
aſize of novel diſſeiſin, darrein preſentment, attaints, nor 
pleas before juſtices in eyre. | 

PROTECTOR, a perſon who undertakes to ſhelter and de- 
{end the weak, helpleſs, or diſtreſſed. 
God, and the magiltrate, are the protectors of the widow 
and orphan. Among the hcathens, Minerva was eſtcem- 
ed the pratectreſs of arts. RY 
Every catholic nation, and every religious order, has a 
M atecter reſiding at the court of Rome, who is a cardinal, 
and 1s called the cardinal protector. 

ProTECTOR is ſometimes alſo uſed for a REGENT of a 
kingdom, made choice of to govern it during the mino- 
rity of a prince. 

Cromwell aſſumed the title and quality of lord protector of 
te commonwealth of England. 

PROTELARIH, among the Romans, were the poorer ſort 
of cidzens, whoſe eſtate did not exceed ſifteen hundred 
pieces of filrer. They were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who 

were worth little or nothing; theſe laſt being called ca- 
erk cenſi. : 

PROTEST, in Law, is uſed for a caution, or call of wit- 
neſs, or an open affirmation, that a perſon does, either 
nat at all, or but conditionally, yield his conſent to any 
«tz or to the proceeding of any judge in a court, where- 
in his juriſdiftion is doubtful : or to anſwer upon his 
vath farther than by law he is bound. | 
Any of the lords in parliament have a right to prote/? their 
dillent to auy bill paſſed by a majority; which prote/t is 
eutered in form. This privilege is ſaid not to be very an- 
cient: the commons have no right to pr. 

PROTEST, in Commerce, is a ſummons made by a notary 
public to a merchant, banker, or the like, to accept or 

discharge a bill of exchange drawn on him, after his 

having refuſed either to accept or pay the ſame. _ 

dis called a proteſt, becauſe it contains a proteſtation, 

that the party will returp the bill, aud even take up mo- 

VoL. II. Ne 287. 
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ney at intereſt; and charge all coſts, damages, carriage, 
and recarriage, on the refuſer. 

There are two kinds of prote/ts, the one for want of ac- 
ceptance, the other for want-of payment. 

The firſt is to be made by the bearer of the vill, at the 
time of preſenting it, in caſe the perſon on whom it is 
drawn refuſes to accept it for the time, or the ſum, there 
expreſſed. 


The latter is made as the bill falls due, whether it has 
been accepted or not. 
The bearers of bills of exchange that have been accepted, 
or which become payable at a certain day, are obliged to 
have them either paid or proefied within three days after 
due, on the penalty of anſwering for the omiſſion. And 
it mult be obſerved, that if the third day happen to be a 
2 the proteſt is to be made on the eve f. See 
OTE. 
At Paris the proteft is to be made within ten days; at 
Hamburgh within twelve days; at Venice, where all bills 
are paid in banco, the proteſt for want of payment is to 
be made within fix days; but then the bank 18 ſuppoſed 
open, otherwiſe no proteſt to be made: at Rome, proteſts 
for want of payment are to be made within fifteen days : 
at Leghorn, Milan, and Bologna, there is n6 time fixed : 
at Afnſterdam, they are to be made within ſix days. 
The negociants of ſome places, as thoſe of Rome, M. 
Savary obſerves, do not look on themſelves as obliged to 
protefi in deſault of payment: but this opinion is contra- 
ry to univerſal cuſtom, and natural reaſon ; ſince, till 
after proteflation, they have no remedy or reſource, 
againſt the drawer, or indorſer, nor any title to be re- 
imburſed. | 
M. Ricard adds, that bills of exchange drawn from Am- 
ſterdam, or Antwerp, or Spain, are to be protefted, in de- 
fault of payment, within fourteen days after they fall 
due after which time the bearer ſtands the riſque and 
chance of the non-proteſicd bill (not the drawer, or in- 
dorſer), in cafe the party happens to fail after the ſaid 
fourteenth day. See BILL of Exchange. 

PROTEST, in Sea Language, is an inſtrument, drawn up 
in writing, atteſted before a juſtice of the peace, by the 
maſter and a part of the me crew, after the expiration 
of a voyage, deſcribing the ſeverity of the ſaid voyage, oc- 
caſioned by tempeſtuous weather, heavy ſeas, an inſufli- 
cient crew, or any other circumſtances 1 which the ſhip 
has ſuffered, or may ſuffer, either in her hull, maſts, rig- 
ging, or cargo. It is chiefly intended to ſhew, that ſuch 
damages or misfortunes did not happen through any neg- 
lect or ill conduct of the maſter or his officers. Falconer. 

PROTESTANDO, in Lato, is a word made uſe of to avoid 
double pleading in actions; it prevents the party that 
makes it from being concluded by the plea he is about to 
make, that iſſue cannot be joined upon it; and it is alſo 
a form of pleading, where one will not directly affirm or 
deny any thing alledged by another or himſelf. In the 
firſt caſe, it is where a man pleadeth a thing which he 
dares not afhrm, or that he cannot plead for fear of 
making his plea double; as in title to lands by two de- 
ſcents, the defendant muit plead one of them, and put 
the word prote/ſtando inſtead of dicit; as to the other, 
that ſuch a one died ſciſed, &c. and in the laſt caſe, 
when one is to anſwer to two matters, and by the law 
he ought but to plead to one; then in the beginning of 
the plea he may ſay proteſ/ando, that ſuch matter is not 
true, and add to his plea pro placito dicity and fo he may 
take iſſue upon the other part of the matter. Plowd. 
276. Finch 359. 

PROTESTANT, a name ſirſt given in Germany to thoſe 
who adhered to the doctrine of Luther; becauſe, in 

1 529, they prote/ied againſt a decree of the emperor Charles 

V. and the diet of Spires; and declared, that they ap- 

pealed to a general council. 

In a former diet held at Spires in 1526, it was unani- 

mouſly agreed to preſent a ſolemn addreſs to the emperor, 

beſeeching him to aſſemble, without delay, a free and a 

general council; and it was alſo agreed, that in the mean 

time, the princes and ſtates of the empire, ſhould, in 
their reſpective dominions, be at liberty to manage ec- 
eleſiaſtical matters in the manner they ſhould think the 
moſt expedient, yet ſo as to be able to give to God and 
to the emperor an account of their adminiſtration, when 
it ſhould be demanded of them. This decree was con- 
ſidered by the adverſaries of the reformation as almoſt 
equivalent to a toleration of Luther's opinions, and, there- 
fore, as ſoon as the emperor had concluded a treaty of 

cace with Clement VII. who now fat in the papal chair, 
he allembled the new diet at Spires in 1529; where the 


power which had been granted by. the former dict to 
every prince, of managing cecleſiaſtical matters as they 
thought proper, until the meeting of a general council, 
was revoked by a majority of votes; and every change 


was declared umawſul, that ſhould be introduced into 


the 


PRO 


the doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, before the determination of the approaching coun- 
cil was known. 
ony, the marquis of Brandehburgh, the landgrave of 
Heſſe, the dukes of Lunenburg, the prince of Anhalt, 
together with the deputies of fourteen imperial or frec 
cities entered a ſolemn proteſt, 

The name has been ſince alſo given to thoſe who adhere 
to the ſentiments of Calvin; and 1s now become a com- 
mon denomination applied indiſcriminately to all the 
ſets, of whatever denomination, which have revolted 
from the Roman ſee. 

PROTESTANTS, French. See HUGUENOTS. 

PrRortsTANT diſſenters. See DisSENTERS, and NoxN- 
CONFORMIST'S. 

PROTESTA'TTION, a ſolemn declaration, made by ſome ju- 
diciary act, or proceeding, againſt any oppreſſion, vio- 
lence, or injuſtice z or againſt the legality of a ſentence, 
judgment, decree, or other procedure; importing, that 
the party is determined to oppoſe it at the proper time, 
&c. Sce PROTEST. 

Preteſ/tation is defined by juſtice Walſh, a defence, or 
ſafeguard, to the party that makes it, from being conclud- 
ed by the act he is about to do; fo that iſſue cannot be 
joined upon it. 

Proteſtation is defined by Plowden, a form of pleading, 
when one does not either directly affirm or deny any 
thing alledged by another, or which he himſelf alledges. 
Plowd. fol. 276. See PROTESTANDO. 

PROTEUS, in Mythology, the ſon of Neptune and Pha- 

nice, or Oceanus and Tethys, who was reputed one of 
the gods of the fea, and ſuppoſed capable of foretelling 
future events, and of transforming himſelf into any ſhape 
at pleaſure. 
According to Diodorus Siculus he was king of Egypt, 
and, after the manner of their kings, he ſometimes 
uſed a lion, and ſometimes a bull for his creſt. He is 
ſaid to have reigned two hundred and forty years after 
Moſes, and by his diſtinguithed knowledge of aſtronomy 
to be able to predict the revolutions of the planets. 

PRO'THESIS, Seeber, derived from 7poribnu, I expoſe to 
view, among the Greeks, the ceremony of laying the 
dead near the door till the time of their interment, with 
their feet outwards ; on which account the Romans called 
them pos 11. | 

PrRoTHES1S, a little altar in the Greek churches, whereon 
a ceremony is performed, called by the name wgoveoy. 
On this altar the prieſt, with the other miniſters, prepare 
every thing neceſſary to the celebration of maſs, viz. the 
bread, wine, &c. After which they go in proceſſion 
from this to the great altar, to begin maſs ; carrying with 
them the ſpecies thus prepared. 

PROTHONOTARY, PRotoxoTaARIUs, PROTONOT A- 
RY, a term properly ſignifying rt notary; and which 
was anciently the title of the principal notaries of the 
emperors of Conſtantinople. 

With us r:thonetary, called alſo preignotary, is uſed for 
ar: of in the court of king's bench, and common pleas ; 
the lice whereof has three, the former one. See 
Coum r, &. | 

Paotiie NOTARY of the king's bench records all actions 
crit, ed in that court; as the clerk of the crown-office 
dot criminal cauſes. 

ProVHONOTARIES of the common pleas enter and inroll all 

_ e2vh2arations, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, and actions: 
they aifo make out all judicial writs, as the venire facias, 
aficr fue joined; except habeas corpus, and diſtringas 
zur tor, for which there is a ſeparate ofhce ; writs of exe- 
dnn and ſeiſin, of ſuperſedeas, of privilege, &c. they 
rot all recognizances acknowledged in that court, all 
non recoveries; make exemplifications of records, &c. 

P4v! HONOTARY, or PROTONOTARY, is alſo an officer in 
the court of Rome, who has a degree of pre-cminence 
over the other notaries. 
here is a college of twelve prothonotaries, called partici- 
hautes; becauſe partaking in the fees of the expeditions 
in Chancery. | 
"They are ranked among the number of prelates, and wear 
the violet rochet, the hat, &c. They aſſiſt at all grand 
ceremonies, and have a place in the pope's chapel. 
heir office is to diſpatch the acts in grand cauſes, which 
the hmple apoſtolical notarics diſpatch in leſſer cauſes : 
they may create apoſtolical notaries and doCtors, to officiate 
ont of the City. 

Ihoſe out of the college have none of the privileges of 
the others, except the habit, 

he prothonotaries were firſt eſtabliſhed at Rome by pope 
Clement I. with deſign to write the lives of the martyrs. 

PROTHYRIS, in the Ancient Architecture, is ſometimes 
uſed for a quoin, or corner of a wall; otherwiſe called 
anco, See CONSOLE. 

Sometimes, allo, for a croſs-beam, or over-thwart rafter. 


Againſt this decree, the elector of Sax- | 


PrRoTHYRISs is alſo ufed, by Vignola, for a particular ſort 
key of an arch: an inſtance of which we have ; « 
Tonic order, conſilting ot a roll of water-leaves 3 
two reglets and two lillets, crowned with a 100 * 
tium; its figure being much like that of a 

PROTtTHYRIUM, Tctvz:y, a porch at the o 
houſe, or portal. 

PROTIPULA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to 2 f 
cies of fly reſembling the T1yvUL a, or long-legs, i pe- 
reſpects; but differing in regard to the eſſential che — 
which, in the tipula, is the Loving two beards eps * 
the anterior part of the head, and occaſional 1 
over the mouth, and cloſing its aperture; theſe the ng 
tipula wants. Ka 

PROTO, formed from Tpurog, firft, a word uſed in com- 
poſition with divers terms in our language, to expreſ. 
relation of priority; as in proto-martyr, proto-type. & "hey 

PrRoToO-cammical, Sce Dr U tERO-canonical. 1 

PRO TOCOLIL UM, re, a term uſed in 

juriſprudence for the firſt leaf of a hook 
the mark of the paper, or parchment. 
It was even ſometimes uſed for the mark itſelf. whic! 
was uſually in the margin, but ſometimes at the top of 
the page. | 
The forty-ſourth novelof Juſtinian forbids cutting the ge. 
tocollum of charters, which ſhew the year wherein the 4 
per or parchment was made, and the officer commiſſioned 
for the delivery of them; by means whereof frauds were 
frequently detected. 

PRrorocoLl1.U M was alſo uſed for the firſt minute, draught 
or ſummary, of an act to be paſſed, which the notary drew 
up, in ſhort, in little table-books, to be afterwards inlarg- 
ed at leiſure. | 

PROTO-FORESTARIUS was he whom our ancient kings 
made chief of Windſor-foreſt, to take cognizance of all 
cauſes of death or mayhem there; after the manner of x 
lord chief juſtice in eyre. 

PROT OGALA, the term uſed by the ancients for what 
we call bee/tings, the firſt milk of a cow or other animal 
after her having brought forth young. 

PROTO-MAR'TYR, compounded of epuro;, fir, and 
paprup, witneſs, the fir/t martyr, or witneſs, who ſuffers! 
death in teftimony of the truth; as Abel, improperly 
reckoned ſo by fome, in the Old Teſtament, and St. Ste- 

hen in the New. 

PROTONOTARY. See PRoTHONOTARY. 

PROTOPASCHIT ZE, m:deraoximra, in Church Hiſtry, 
heretics, who, after the manner of the Jews, celebrated 
the feaſt of Eaſter with unleavened bread. They were 
likewiſe called SABBAT1IANI, 

PROTOPLAST, protopla/tus, a title ſometimes given to 
our firſt father Adam; from the Greek mguron2Mary, q. d. 
firſt formed. 

PROTOTYPE, =goro7uneg, the original, or model, where- 
by a thing is formed. 

It is chiefly uſed for the patterns of things to be engraven, 
moulded, or caſt. 

PROTOTY PON, g@rorvno, in Grammar, is ſometimes 
uſed for a PRIMITIVE, or original word. 

PROYRACTING, or PRoTRACTION, in Surveying, the 
act of plotting, or laying down, the dimenſions taken in 
the held, by means of a protrattor, &c. 

Protrating makes one part of SURVEYING. 

PROTRACTING=Pin, a mathematical inſtrument, or rather 
an appendage of an inſtrument called a pretrae?or. 
lhe protracting-pin is a fine needle, fitted into a handle, 
uſed to prick off degrees and minutes from the limb of 
the PROTRACTOR, 

PROTRACTOR, a name of an inſtrument uſed in St 
gen, to draw out any foreign or difagreeable bodies from 
a wound or ulcer, in like manner as the forceps. 

PrRoTRACTOR, is alſo an inſtrument uſed in Surver", 
whereby the angles taken in the field with a theodolite, 
circumſerentor, or the like, are plotted, or laid down, on 
paper. 

This protraftor confiitts of a ſemicircular limb ADB 
(Tab. III. Surveving, fig. 45.) of braſs, filver, horn, 0! 
the like, divided into 180%, and ſubtended by a diametes 
BA; inthe middle whereof is a little notch, or lip, &. 
called the centre of the protradtter. 

For the convenience of reckoning both ways, the degree 
are numbered from the Icſt hand towards the right, 4! 

from the righit hand towards the leſt. ; 

But this inſtrument is made much more commodious by 
transferring the diviſions on the fame circumterence 12 
the edge of a ruler, whote fide E F is parallel to AÞ, 
which is eaſily done by laying a ruler on the centre = 
and the ſeveral diviſions on the ſemicircumference à DB, 
and marking the interſections of that ruler on the _ 
EF: fo that a ruler with theſe divitions marked on tlie 
of its ſides and numbered both ways, as in the 5 4ů b 


. 0 , lete N 
(the fourth or blank fide repreſenting the diameter 2 : 
0 


Doric cyma. 
modillior. N 
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circle) is of the ſame uſe as a protractor; and much better | brain, are called nates; and the apophyſes of the 6rbict= 


adapted to a caſe. 
On the limb of the protrator are ſometimes alſo placed 
numbers, denoting the angles at the centres of regular 
olygons : thus, _ the number 5, denoting the ſides 
of a pentagon, is found 72, the angie at the centre of a 
entagon. Tis 
Ti pores Prey uſc of the. 1. To lay down an angle of any 
given quantity, or number of degrees, of fifty degrees, at any 
oint, and with a given line, 6. g. Lay the centre 
of the pretraclor on the given point, and the diameter of 
the protraftor on the given line. Make a mark againſt the 
given degree 50, on the limb of the pretrattor; through 
which, — the given point, draw a line: this gives the 
angle required. : ; 
2. To find the quantity of a given angle. Lay the centre 
of the protractor on the point of the angle, and the dia- 
meter on one of the lines forming it. The degree of the 
limb cut by the other line; viz. 50; is the number of de- 
grees of the angle required, 

Jo inſcribe any * regular polygon, c. gr. a pentagon, 
in a circle. Lay the centre and diameter of the protractor 
on the centre and diameter of the circle, and make a dot 
againſt the number of degrees of the angle at the centre; 
VIZ. 72+ Through this dot and the centre of the circle, 
draw a line cutting the circumference of the circle. o 
the point of interſection, from the point where the dia- 
meter cuts the circumference, draw a right line; this 
line will be a fide of the pentagon, which, being taken 
in the compaſſes, and ſet off as often as it will go in the 
circumference, will give points, which, being connected 
by lines, will form the pentagon required. See Por.yYGox. 
4. To deſeribe any regular polygon, e. gr. an ws on a 

iven line. Subtract the angle at the centre, which the 
pretrattor gives 45% from 180, the remainder 135 de- 
grees is the angle included between two ſides of the octa- 
gon; one half whereof is 673. Applying then the dia- 
meter of the protratloy over the given line, with the cen- 
tre over one extreme; make a dot againſt 674, to which 
from the centre draw a line: apply the protrafor to the 
other end of the line, fo as the centre be over the ex- 
treme, and there ſet off another angle of 674“. 

From the point where the two lines thus drawn interſect 
as a centre, deſcribe a circle with the interval of the 
iven line. 

he given line will be one ſide of the oftagon ; which, 
being ſet off as often as it will go in the circumference 
thus drawn, will give points, which, being connected, 
will form the octagon required. 

PRoTRACTOR proved, is an inſtrument much like the 
former, only furmihed with a little more apparatus, 

whereby we are enabled to ſet off an angle to a minute; 

winch is impracticable in the other. 

The chief addition is an index fitted on the centre, and 
moveable thereon, ſo as to play freely and ſteadily over the 
limb. Beyond the limb the index is divided, on both 
edpes, into ſixty equal parts of the portions of circles, 
intercepted by two other right lines drawn from the 
centre, ſo that cach makes an angle of one degree 
with lines drawn to the aſſumed points from the 
centre, 

To ſet off an angle of any number of degrees and mi- 
nutes with this protrador, move the index, ſo that one 
of the lines drawn on the limb, from one of the fore- 
mentioned points, may fall upon the number of degrees 
given; and prick off as many of the equal parts on the 
proper edge of the index as there are minutes given : 
thus, drawing a line from the centre to- that point ſo 
pricked off, you have an angle with the diameter of the 

retractor, of the propoſed number of degrees and mi- 

nutes. 8 

Indeed, it may be of good uſe to lay down an angle to 

a minute, when we are able to take it to a minute : 

but, till we have better needles, and juſter theodolites, 

than are yet made, the old protrattor may ſerve very 

well. 

PROTRUSORIS ord exterior, in Anatomy, a name given 

by Santorini to certain faſciculi of the great 2YGOMATIC 

mulcle, running under the fleſhy part of the lower lip. 

See Ius. 

PkoTkiys0R15s interior erde, in Anatomy, a name given by 


FRO 


lar protubrrances, are called tefless 

Phe annular pr otuberance is 2 proceſs of the MEDULLA 
cblongata, in form of a ring; whence its name, firſt given 
it by Willis. 

PROVEDITOR, PRoveprrovR, or PROVEDITORE, an 
othcer in ſeve;al parts of Italy, particularly at Venicc. 
There are various kinds of proveritors In Venice; as pro- 
ved. tor of the commons, who is nearly the ſame with &d-/ 
among the Romans, conſul in Languedoc, and efchevin 
in other cities. Of theſe proveditors there are three. 
The proveditores alle ragioni vrechie, alla biave, alla giufli- 
ta, &c. have the direction of matters relating to policy, 
throughout the ſignory. h 

PROYED1TOR general of the ſea, is an officer whoſe autho- 

rity extends over the whole fleet when the captain-gene- 
ral is abſent. He has, particularly, the diſpoſal vf the 
caſh z and pays the ſeamen, and the ſoldiers; 
The captain-general and proveditor are mutually ſpies 
over one another: though the proveditor be inferior to 
the general, yet is the power ſo divided, that one has 
authority without ſtrength, the other ſtrength without 
authority. | 

PROVENCAL pocts, in the Hifiory of Literature, a name 
given to certain profeſſions of men who ſprang up in 
Provence about the end of the tenth century, compre- 
hending thoſe that were called TRouBaDov Rs, or Trou- 
verres, 'Jongleurs, Cantadours, Violars, and Muſars, in 
whom the faculties both of muſic and poetry ſeemed to 
be united. The firſt of theſe were ſo denominated from 
the art which they profeſſed of inventing or finding out, 
as well ſubjects and ſentiments as rhymes, conſtituting 
what at that time was deemed poetry: The jongleurs 
are ſuppoſed to have taken their name from ſome muſical 
inſtrument, on which they played, probably of a name 
reſembling in its ſound that by which their profeſſion was 
diſtinguiſhed : whence ſpring the juglers, 4% jocula- 

| tores, as Menage conjectures, who went about ſinging their 
verſes in courts and the houſes of noblemen, with a viol 
or harp, or other inſtrument, and were drefled in a pecu- 
liar habit, for the ſake of entertaining in a burleſque 
manner their protectors and patrons. Ihe cantadours, 
called alſo chanterres, were ſingers of ſongs and ballads, 
as, were alſo the muſari; and the violars were players on 
the viol. 

All theſe arts were comprehended, in the French language, 
under the general denomination of meneltruadic, me- 
neitraudiſe, and jonglerie. 

The Provengal poets were not only the inventors and 
compoſers of metrical romances, ſongs, ballad and rhymes, 
to ſo great a number, and of ſuch a kind, as to raiſe an 
emulation in moſt countries of Europe to imitate them; 
but, if we may credit the Italian writers, the beſt pocts of 
Italy, namely Petrarch and Dante, owed much of their 
excellence to their imitation of the Provencals : and it is 
alſo ſaid that the greater part of the novels of Boccace 
are taken from Prodengal or ancient French romances; 
The learned Dr. Percy, in his Eſſay on the Ancient Eng- 
gliſh Minſtrels, has given a very curious and ſatisfactory 
account of theſe fathers of modern poetry and muſic z 
and although he agrees that the ſeveral profeſſions above 
enumerated were included under the general name of 
MINSTREL, he has in the notes to that Eſſay, p. 42. 
with great accuracy aſſigned to each its diſtinct and pe- 
culiar office. Of the ancient writers of romance a 
hiſtory is extant in the lives of the Provengal poets, 
written in French by J. Noſtradamus, compiled and pub- 
liſhed at Lyons in 1575 3 but a much more ſatisfactory 
account of them is contained in the tranſlation of this 
work into Italian, with many additions, by Gio. Mario 
de Creſcimbeni, and publithed, in 1710, under the title 
of Commentari Intorno all Iſtoria della Volgare Poeſia. 
See Hawkins's Hiſt. of Muſic, vol. ii. p. 44, &c. 

PROVEND, or PROVENDER, is properly a. fort of veſſel 
containing the meaſure of grains daily given to a horſe, 
or other beaſt of labour, for his ſubſiſtencc. 

Some derive the word from the Latin prabende, or 
prebe nil. | 

Hence provender is alſo become a 2 name for all 
food oF cattle. In monaſteries, when the religious go 
to meals, they are ſaid to yo to /rovend, 
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Santorini to a muſcle of the face, called by Albinus ori- \ PROVER, in Low, provater, au approver, or perſon who 


cularts ori53 and by Cowper and Douglaſs CONSTRICTOR 
labiorum and ſphincter labiorum. See Lies. 
PROTRY GIA, Ilgdovy+iz, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour | 
of Neptune, and of Bacchus, ſurnamed wpolpuyns, or 
Wpolevyag, amo Thc Tewyog, i. e. from new wine. 
PROTUBERANCE, protuberantia, in Anatomy, denotes 
any eminence, whether natural, or preternatural, that 
28 or advances out beyond the reſt. a 
he erbicular protuberances of the third ventricle of the 
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confeſſing felouy, appeals, or accutes another of the ſame, 
He is thus called becauſe he muſt prove what he alledges 
in his appeal ; which proot is cither by battle, or by the 
country, at his election who is appealed, 
39 Edw. III. coram rege, rot. 97. Juſt. a man became an 
approver, and appealed five, who all joined battle with 
him, and he overcame them all: tour of chem were aC- 
cordingly hanged, and the fifth plzaded he was a cleik. 
The pro:'er was pardoned, 
PRo- 
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Proven, among Jewellers, an inſtrument by which they 
examine the ſize and depth of diamonds. It is a ſpring 
in ſhape not unlike a pair of caliber compaſles, kept at 

the proper diſtance by means of a ſpring. 

PROVERD, proverbium, is defined, by Camden, a conciſe, 
witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded upon long experience; 
and containing, for the molt part, ſome uſeful caveat. 
Such are, A cloſe month catches no flies. A high building, 
a low fountaticn. A carriom kite will never be a good hawk. 
hort horſe is ſoon carried. A man may love his houſe 
well, though he ride not on the ridge. A aſe knave needs 
no broker. Better to ſpare at brim, than at bottom, &c. 

PROVERBS, in Scripture Hiftory, is the name of one of 
the canonical books of the Old Teſtament, containing a 
collection of moral ſentences and maxims, adapted to the 
regulation of the conduct in every period and condition 
of life, and aſcribed to Solomon; though ſome writers, 
among whom is Grotius, have expreſfed their doubts, 
whether Solomon was the author of this book. 

PROVIDENCE, providentia, the conduCt and direction of 
the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, by a ſuperior, intelli- 
gent Being. 


The notion of a providence is very ancient, even in the 
heathen theology; we find Thales mentions it. It is 
founded on this ſuppoſition, that the Creator has not ſo 
fixed and aſcertained the laws of nature, nor ſo con- 


nected the chain of ſecond cauſes, as to leave the world 
to itſelf ; but that he ſtill preſerves the reins in his own 
hands, and occaſionally intervenes, alters, reſtrains, en- 
forces, ſuſpends, &c. thoſe laws, by a particular pros i- 
aence. 
Some uſe the word providence in a more general ſenſe, 
ſignifying by it that power or action whereby the ſeveral 
arts of the creation are ordinarily directed, 
hus Damaſcenus defines providence to be that divine 
will whereby all things are ordered and directed to the 
proper end. Which notion of providence ſuppoſes no 
laws at all fixed by the Author of nature at the creation ; 
but that he reſerved it at large, to be governed by him- 
ſelf occaſtonally. 
The ancients called providence by the names of fate, fer- 
tune, nature, deſtiny, neceſſity, &c. 
The ancient Egyptians ſeem to have been the firſt who 
had the notion of a divine providence. Arnobius ob- 
ſerves, they reaſoned thus. Providence is ſo eflential 
« to a prince, that without it he cannot be, nor even be 
« called, a prince; and the more auguſt a prince is, the 
« more perfect ought his providence to be. Since, then, 
« God is the greateſt and moſt auguſt of all princes, to 
c him muft belong the moſt perfect providence.” 
The Epicureans deny any divine providence, as thinking 
it inconſiſtent with the eaſe and repoſe of the divine nu- 
ture, to meddle at all with human affairs. 
Others deny the exiſtence of a providence, from the ſeem- 
ingly unjuſt diſtribution of good and evil; which appear 
to fall indiſcriminately on the juſt and unjuſt. 
Simplicius argues thus for a providence : if God do not 
look to the affairs of the world, it is either becauſe he 
cannot, or will not; but the firſt is abſurd, ſince to go- 
vern cannot be difficult, where to create was caſy; and 
the latter is both abſurd and blaſphemous. See Gop. 
PROVIDENTLEA, in old Law Books, were proviſions of 
meat and drink. 
Providentia vin! ante adventum ſuum in cellaria erat cen- 
tum dloliorum. Knighton, anno 1354. 
PROVINCE, provinc:a, among the Romans, was a coun- 
try conquered by them, without the bounds of Italy; 


governed by a deputy, or lieutenant, and having peculiar 


laws and privileges. See LEGATORY. 

Nicod derives the word d procul vivendo, omg afar off ; 
but it is better deduced from pro, and vince, I overcome. 
Of theſe countries that part of France next the Alps was 
one; and it ſtill retains the name Provence. 

Province is now chiefly uſed for a canton, or diviſion, of 
1 kingdom, or commonwealth, comprehending feveral 
cities, towns, &c. all under the ſame government; and 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by the extent cither of the civil or 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

'Che provinces were anciently duchies, counties, &c. 
which have been ſince all rcunited under the ſame chiet, 
he church diſtinguiſhes its provinces by archbiſhopricks, 

ach containing a certain number of bithopricks. 

in this ſenſe England is divided into two provinces, Can- 
terbury and York. 

he monks make particular diviſions of provinces, accord- 
ing to the antiquity and number of convents in each. 


he United Provinces are the ſeven northern provinces of 
the Low Countries; which, revolting from the Spanith | 
dominion, made a firm and perpetual alliance, offenſive | 


and defenſive, at Utrecht, in the year 1579. 


PROVINCIAL, provincialis, ſomething relating to a pro- | 


inet. 


; 
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Thus we fay, a provincial council, o 
SYNOD, and IE atv its Of Ha Ke. See 


PROVINCIAL conſtitutions. See CONSTITUTIONS 
PROVINCIAL eſtabliſhments in America. 


See t 
CHARTER governments. he account of 


PRovINCIAL, in the monaſtic ſenſe, denotes a perſon wh 
'0 


has the direction and ſuperintendency of the ſeveral con 


vents of a province, according to the divi 
: iviſio a 
in that order. 5 n eſtabliſheq 


The general of the order has ſeveral pro . 
the provincial feveral priors, = wok "oy TINS] 


PROVINE, provin, a branch of a vine laid in the ground 


to take root, 


PROVING V gans is an operation performed, in order to 


determine whether they will bear the quantit 

allotted for this purpoſe, or whether Gs ws of revs 
ſtrong for ſervice. The rule of the board of ordnan 
is, that all guns under twenty-four pounders be loaded 
with a charge of een which weighs as much as tlie 
ſhor, i. e. a braſs twenty-four pounder with 2116 p 
braſs thirty-two pounder with 26f6 21 02. and a fort . 
two pounder with 315 8 oz.; the iron twenty-ſour 
pounder with 18f6, the thirty-two pounder with 21 
3 0z. and the forty-two pounder with 255. The braf. 
hght field-pieces are proved with a quantity of powder 
_ e half = yr oe their ſhot ; except the 
wenty-tour pounder, which is loa ith te 
_ Au . ded only with ten 
n the proof of all ſorts of ſmall arms, the 
Pg _—_ — f of the ball — — 
number o ets uſed in proving mutkets incs 
and piſtols, fee BULLET. ts Man ont econ 
When guns of anew metal, or of a lighter conſtruction 
are proved, then, befides the common proof, _ are 


fired two or three hundred times, as quick as poſſible, 


loaded with the common charge allowed for actual ſer- 
vice. In proving cannon, with a view of aſcertaining 
their ar er, caſt, without any cavities in the meta! 
and their being fit to reſiſt the etfort of their charge of 
powder, the piece is laid upon the ground, ſupported 
only by a log of wood in the middle, of about five or fix 
inches thick, to raife the muzzle a little; and then the 
piece is fired againſt a ſolid butt of earth. The inſtru- 
ments ufed in t 7 of cannon are the sgARchuR 
and RELIEVER. Lieutenant-general Deſagulicrs has 
lately invented a curious inſtrument for finding the prin- 
cipal defects in pieces of artiflery, which is no ſooner in- 
troduced into the hollow cylinder of the gun, thau i: 
diſcovers its defects, and particularly its not being truly 
bored, to which moſt of the injuries incident to pieccs 
of artillery are owing. In the proof of morTARs and 
HOWITZES, they are placed upon the ground, witl: 
tome part of their trunnions or breech ſunk below the 
ſurface, and reſting on wooden billets, at an elevation of 
about ſeventy degrees. 'The mirror is generally the only 
inſtrument tor diſcovering the defects in theſe picces. 
In order to uſe it, the ſun muſt ſhine; the breech mult 
be placed towards the ſun, and the glaſs over-againſt the 
mouth of the piece, and thus the tlaws in the bore and 
chamber are obſerved. The Pruſſians prove their battcr- 
ing train and garriſon artillery with a quantity of pow- 
der equal to half the weight of the ſhot, and by firing 
ſeventy-five rounds as quick as in real ſervice, 1. e. two 
or three rounds in a minute. Their light field-train, 
from a twelve-pounder upwards, arc proved with a quau- 
tity of powder equal to one-third of the weight of the 
ſhot, and fired a hundred and fifty rounds, at three 0 
four rounds in a minute. From a twelve-pounder dow!- 
wards, they are proved with a quantity of powder equi! 
to one-fifth of the ſhot's weight, and fired three hun- 
dred rounds, at five or {ix rounds each minute, properly 
ſponged and loaded. Their mortars are proved with the 
chambers full of powder, and the thells loaded. Ihirce 
rounds are fired as quick as pollible. The Dutch prove 
all their artillery by ele each picce five times; the ſirſt 
two rounds with a quantity of powder equal to two 
thirds of the weight of the thot, and the three laſt rounds 
with a quantity of powder equal to one half the weight 
of the ſhot. The French method of proof is the fame 
with that of the Dutch. The Portugueſe prove their 4. 
tillery in the following manner: 
iſt ſhot Zolb. 


e pounders 
unde 2b. then diminifhing alb. each round. 
— [ 2 | 


7 poun wb ſhot 10Ib. —.— IIb. cach round. 


6 — u. Ib. cach round. 
— 1b. Alb. each round. 


They are fired only once in every minute. Their mor- 
tars are proved by filling the chambers full of powder, 4 
loaded ſhell, and the mortar rammed full of carth. Mul- 
ler's Treatile of Artillery, p. 180. Milit. Dict. art. 
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PRovING of gun-powder. See GuNn-powder, and Pow- 
DER-fr ers ; 

PROVING of wills, in Law. See PROBATE, ExEcuToOR, 

nd W1LL. 

DI OVISION „proviſio, any _ got or procured, as ne- 
ceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of life. FRET 
Salting of unwholeſome proviſions is prohibited by 51 
Hen. III. ſtat. 6. cap. 7. under — of amercement for 
the firſt offence, pillory for the ſecond, fine and impri- 
ſonment for the third, and abjuration of the town for 
the fourth. | ; 

ProvisION, in Traffic, is ſometimes uſed for the wages 
due to a factor. See FACTORAGE, 

Paovisioxs, commiſſary of. See COMMISSARY. 

PROVISIONS, park of. See PARK, ; 

PROV1S10N, in the Canon Law, the title or inſtrument, by 
virtue whereof an incumbent holds, or is provided of, a 
benefice, biſhopric, or the like. 

Ordinary collators give proviſions in caſe of vacancy by 
death, pure and ſimple demiſſion, and permutation. See 
CoLLATION. ; 

The court of Rome grants proviſions by reſignation, de- 
volution, and prevention. 8 : 
PRrovIsIONS by prevention are alſo called gratis expectativæ, 
and mandata de providendo; of the great abuſe whereof 

throughout England frequent complaint was made in our 
ancient ſtatutes, and a remedy was provided for the ſame 
by the ſtatute of PREMUNIRE, See ExXPECTATIVE 
Faces. 
reviſed of ſmall benefices, in the court of Rome, arc 
only ümple ſignatures, which are, as it were, minutes 
of the bull; becauſe the bulls themſelves, diſpatched on 
parchment, would be too expenſive. The ſignature is 
no more than the petition of the impetrant anſwered by 
the pope in theſe words: Conceſſum uti petitur in præſen- 
tia D. N. papæ, wrote in the hand of the prelate who 
relides over the ſignature. . 
ö proviſions are ſigned by the pope himſelf, in 
theſe words, Fiat ut petitur; with the firſt letter of his 
name. 

PROVISO, in Lazv, a condition inſerted in a deed, upon 
the obſervance whereof the validity of the deed depends. 

PRovISo, in Judicial Matters, is where the plaintiff deſiſts 
from proſecuting an action, by bringing it to trial in a 
due time; in which caſe, the defendant may take out a 
venire facias to the ſheriff, having it in theſe words: 
Proviſe quod, &c. to the end that, if the plaintiff take 
out any writ to that purpoſe, the ſheriff ſhall ſummon but 
one jury upon them both. In which caſe it 1s called, 
going to trial by proviſa. See JURY. 

Paoviso, caſu. See Casv. : 

PRO Iso is alſo a ſea-term. A ſhip is ſaid to moor a pre- 
5%, when the has an anchor out, and alſo a hawſer a- 
ſhore; and ſo is moored with her head to the ſhore with 
two cables at leaſt- 

PROVISOR is generally taken for him who hath the care 
of providing things neceſſary; in which ſenſe it coin- 
cides with PURVEYOR. 

ProvISOR monaſterii is uſed for the ſteward or treaſurer of 
a religious houſe. 

Prov1s0R, in our Statutes, alſo denotes a perſon who ſued 
to the court of Rome for a PROVISION, or EXPECTA=- 
TIVE grace. See PREMUNIRE. | 
Proviſores dicuntur, qui vel epiſcopatum, vel ecclefraſlicam 
aliam dignitatem in Romana curia /ibi ambicbant de futuro, 
quod ex gratia expettativa nuncupdrunty quia, uſque dum 
vacaret, ea pectlandum eſſet. Spelm. f N 

PROVOCATIVE, in Phy/ic, a medicine which ſtrengthens 
nature, and ſtimulates or incites to venery. 

Such are cantharides, ſatyrion, &c. ; 

PROVOCATORES, in 15 a claſs of gladiators, 
ſuppoſcd by Lipſius to be generally matched with the 
DAMNITES, ; 

PROVOST, prepo/itus, an officer, whereof there are di- 
vers kinds; civil, military, &Cc. : : 

PRoyosT of the city, or of the merchants, is the chief mu- 
nicipal magiſtrate in ſeveral conſiderable trading cities; 
particularly Edinburgh, Paris, and Lyons; much the 

| fame with the mayor in other places. ; 
The proveft preſides at the city-courts, and, together with 
the theriffs, or bailiffs, decides all differences relating to 
trade and merchandize : he takes cognizance of the af- 
fairs of officers of policy of the city, with regard to their 
functions; of the delinquencies of merchants, commil- 
lioners, and factors; inſpects the ports, rivers, duties, 
impoſts, &c. 

Authors attribute the inſtitution of prove/? of the mer- 
chants of Paris to Philip Auguſte. Du Haillan refers its 
8 to the year 1190. ; : 

he provet of Edinburgh has the title of 4%; the bai- 
liffs are his deputies. He calls conventions of the bo- 
roughs by his own miſſives. 


OL, III. Ne 287. 
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| ProvosT, or Paevor royal, alſo denotes a fort of infe- 
rior judge eſtabliſhed throughout France, for the taking 
cognizance of all civil, 2 real, and mixt cauſes, 
among the people; but without any juriſdiction in the 
cauſes of nobles. 
Theſe, in the Bourbonnoiz, Auvergne, &c. are called 
chatelains; in Normandy, vicomptes ; in Languedoc and 
Provence, VIgUers. 

Grand PRovosT of France, or of the hotſhold, has juriſ- 
diction in the king's houſe, and ovet the officers therein ! 
he looks to the policy and regulation thereof, the rates of 
proviſions following the court, &c. He was anciently 
called ro! des ribauds. 

Grand PRovosT of the conſtable, a judge of the ſword, who 
manages proceſſes againſt the ſoldiers in the army, who 
have committed any crime. 

He has ſour lieutenants, diſtributed throughout the armies, 


called proveſts of the army; and particularly prove/ts in 
the ſeveral regiments. 


PROVOSH guard. Sce GUARD. 

PROvosT marſhal of an army is an officer appointed to ſeize 
and ſecure deſerters, and all other criminals. 

The prove mar/hal is to go often abroad round the army, 
to hinder the ſoldiers from pillaging. It is his office to 
indict offenders, and to ſce the ſentence paſſed vpon them 
executed. 

He likewiſe regulates the weights and meaſures, and the 
price of all proviſions, &c. in the army, when in the 
feld. For the diſcharge of his office, he has a lieute- 
nant, a clerk, and a troop of prove/ts of marſhals men on 
horſeback; as alſo an executioner. 

There is alſo a proveft mar/hal in the navy, who hath 
charge of the priſoners taken at ſea. 

The French have a pre general of the marines, who is 
to proſecute the marines when guilty of any crime, and 
to make report thereof to the council of war; beſides a 
marine proveſt in every veſſel, who is a kind of gaoler, 
and takes the priſoners into his care, and keeps the veſſel 
clean. | 

PRovosTs of the mar/hals are a kind of lieutenants of the 
marſhals of France, eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity of the 
country againſt rogues, vagabonds, and deſerters. 

They take cognizance of royal cauſes; which, ſor this 
reaſon, are called prevotal cauſes: ſuch are all crimes com- 
mitted by ſtrollers, or people without any fixed abode z 
robberies on the highway, infraQtion of ſafeguard, burn- 
ings, &c. They pronounce en dernier reſſart, or without 
appeal. 

There are a hundred and eighty ſeats of theſe proves in 
France; their chief juriſdiction regards highwaymen, 
footpads, houſebreakers, &c. They correſpond to the 
officers eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus and Tiberius, called, as 
Cujas tells us, /atrunculatores, to ſhew that their office 
was to purſue thieves. 

ProvosT f the mint is a particular judge inſtituted ſor the 
apprehending and 1 of falſe coiners. 

PROW, prora, in Navigation, denotes the head or fore- 
part of a ſhip ; being that which is oppoſite to the poop 
or ſtern. 

In the front hereof is the beak that cuts the water to 
make way ſor the veſſel. 

The prow is lower than the poop, and contains fewer ſto- 
ries or decks. On the beak 1s uſually ſome figure or 
hieroglyphic, which often gives name to the veſlel. 

Prow, in ſtrictneſs, is only that part of the forecaſtle which 
is aloof, and not in the hold; particularly that part be- 
tween the chaſe and the loof. 


I The ancients repreſented beaks of birds in the prows of 


their ſhips, whence they were called %a. 

Prow is alſo a name given by ſeamen to the beak or point- 
ed cut-water of a polacre, xebeck, or galley. The up- 
per part of the prow in thoſe veſſels is uſually ſurniſhed 
with a grating platform for the convenience of the ſea- 
men, who walk out to perform whatever is neceſlary 
about the ſails or rigging, or the bowſprit. 

PROX, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Ariſtotle to 
the cervus plalyceros, or broad-horned ſtag. 

PROXENETA, or PROXENETES, a kind of broker or 
agent, who tranſats between two perſons. See BRo- 
KER, and AGENT. 

The word is Greek, pe$evnrn;, q. d. conciliator or pa- 
rarius, reconciler or mediator. 'The Latins give them a 
more honourable appellation, calling them interpreters. 
The term proxeneta is chiefly applied to thoſe who nego- 
ciate offices, marriages, &c. 

The Roman law grants the proxencte an action for re- 
covery of their hire or wages. 

Theſe made a kind of office or college in Rome: to them 
the fathers addreſſed themſelves, to ſound and examine 
the inclinations of the young men (hoy intended for their 
daughters. A commentator on the Digeſt accounts it a 
great defect in the modern policy, that there are not now 
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any of theſe proxencte, or match-makers, eſtabliſhed by 
public authority. 

PROXIMITY, proximitas, denotes the relation of nearneſs, 
either in reſpect of place, blood, or alliance,  _ 
PROXY, procurator, a deputy, or perſon who officiates in 

the room of another. ; 
Princes are uſually married by proxics, or repreſentatives. 
Peers are allowed to give their votes by proxtes. | 
ProxrY, procuracy, among Civilians, alſo denotes a com- 
miſſion given to a PROCTOR, by a client, to manage a 
cauſe in his behalf. oh 
PRUDENCE, in Ethics, may be defined an ability of judg- 
ing what is beſt, in the choice both of ends and mcans. 
According to the definition of the Roman moraliſt, De 
Officiis, lib. i. cap. 43- prudence is the knowledge of 
what is to be deſired or avoided. Accordingly he makes 
prudentia (De Legibus, lib. 1.) to be a contraction of pro- 
widentia, or foreſight, Plato (De Legibus, lib. iii.) calls 
this the leading virtue; and Juvenal, Sat. x. obſerves, 


Nullum numen abeſt / fit prudentia. 


The idea of prudence includes ea, or due conſulta- 
tion, that is, concerning ſuch things as demand conſul- 
tation, in a right manaer, and for a competent time, 
that the reſolution taken up may be neither too precipi- 
tate nor too flow; and gwroryg, or a faculty of diſcerning 
proper means when they occur; and to the perfection of 
prudence, theſe three things are farther required, viz. 
deworng, Or a natural ſagacity z ayxivz, preſence of mind, 
or a ready turn of thought; and eurzyziz, or experience. 
The extremes of prudence are craft or cunning on the one 
hand, which is the purſuit of an ill end by direct and 
proper, though not honeſt means; and folly on the other, 
which is cither a miſtake, both as to the end and means, 
or proſecuting a good end by foreign and improper means. 
Grove's Moral Philoſophy, vol. ii. chap. ii. 

PRUINA, in Phy/io/ogy. See Hoar FROST. 

PRUNE=-tree, in Botany. See PLUM-tree. 

PrRUNTE, wild. See SLOE. | | 

PRUNELLA, a name given, by ſome phyſicians, to a dri- 
neſs of the tongue and throat, happening in continued 
fevers, eſpecially acute ones, accompanied with a heat 
and redneſs of the throat, and a ſcurf covering the tongue; 
ſometimes whitiſh, and ſometimes blackiſh. 
Some alſo give the name prunella to the quinzy, and others 


to the aphthe. Prunella is alſo the name ol a plant, | 


called in Engliſh $E1. T- Heal. 

PRUNELL A, ſal, in Pharmacy, is a preparation of purified 
ſalt-pctre z called alſo /apis prunelle, and CRYSTAL Mi- 
neral. 

It is prepared by ſeparating and abſorbing ſome of the 
more volatile parts of the falt-petre, which is done by 
burning upon it, when melted in a crucible over the fire, 
about a twenty-fourth part of its weight of flowers of 
brimſtone. When the deflagration is over, the melted 
ſalt is poured into clean, dry, warm, braſs moulds, ſo 
as to form it into little cakes. 

It is given to cool, and provoke urine, in fevers and quin- 
zies; though ſome think, that ſalt-petre, purified three 
or four times, would be a better medicine. 

The /al prunellæ is ſaid to be frequently adulterated with 
alum ; and that the deccit is known by its whiteneſs, and 
glittering. | 

PRUNES, pruna, are plums dried or baked in an oven, or 
in the ſun. 

'Three ſorts of this fruit are ranked among the articles of 
the materia medica: they are all met with in our gar- 
dens ; but the ſhops are fu plied with them, moderatcly 
dried, from abroad. Thele are the Brignole plum, or 


prunelloe, brought from Brignole in Provence, of a red- 


diſh yellow colour, and a very grateful, ſweet, ſubacid 
taſte ; the common, or French pruncs, called by our 
gardeners the little black damaſk plum; and damſons, 
the larger damalk violet plum of Tours, which is ſeldom 
kept in the ſhops, but has been pry ſupplied by the 
common prunes. All theſe fruits poſſeſs the ſame gene- 
ral qualities with the other ſummer fruits. The prunel- 
loes, in which the ſweetneſs has a greater mixture of 
acidity than in the other ſorts, are uſed as mild refrige- 
rants in fevers and other hot indiſpoſitions, and are ſome- 


times kept in the mouth for alleviating thirſt in hydropic| 


caſes. The French prunes and damſons are the moſt 
emollient, lubricative, and laxative ; they are taken by 
themſelves for gently looſening the belly in coſtive habits, 
and where there is a tendency to inflammation ; decoc- 
tions of them afford an uſeful baſis for laxative or purg- 
ing mixtures, and the pulp in ſubſtance for eleCtaries. 
Lewis. 

PRUNIFEROUS rrees, or ſhrubs, the plum-bear ing kind, 
are thoſe whoſe fruit is pretty lathe and ſoft, with a ſtone 
in the middle. 


| 
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In this kind, the flower adheres to the bott h 
of the fruit. e bafe 


PRUNING, in Gardening and Agriculture, 
of lopping or cutting ott the ſuperfluous bra 
cither to difpoſe them to bear better, 
to appear more regular. 

Pruning is one of the moſt important branches of the 
Senat. province, and that whereon the thriy 

arrennels of his fruit-trecs, as well as the ſorm 
zularity of his garden, in great meaſure depend. 
It is ſometimes practiſed purely for the trimming or ad. 
OY of trees to the eye, by takin f 
ranches; as in box, holly, yew, &c. 

Sometimes, to make the {tem grow fairer, and rife 

higher, by taking off all the large branches ariſine out of 

it, and thus ſending the ſap, which would otherwiſe be 
expended by them, to the top of the tree, to nourill; and 
prolong the ſame. 

But its more ordinary uſe is, to render the tree more for. 

tile, and to mend its fruit, by retrenching ſuch uſclc(; 

branches as might imporerith the trunk, and conſume 
the juice neceflary to nouriſh the branches that bear, 
Pruning is an annual operation: the amputation is uſu. 
ally made ſloping, ſometimes ſtump-wiſe. Its beſt fcaſon 
is about the end of February, though it may be begun as 
ſoon as the leaves are off, viz. in November ; and con- 
tinucd to the time when freſh leaves come on, viz. in 
April or May, which is the proper ſcaſon. 
As the gardener has uſually three kinds of trees to ma. 
nage, Viz. tome too weak, others too ſtrong, and others 
in a juſt plight, he will find ru work through all that 
ſpace; it being proper to prune lome ſooner, and ſome 
later. Ihe weaker and more Janguiſhing a tree is, the 
ſooner it ought to be jruncd, to eaſe it of its offenſive 
branches; and the more vigorous. the tree is, the longer 
may the prunng be deferred. 

Fir PRUNING @ tree of the firſt year, i. e. a tree planted 

the year before : if it have only ſliot one fine branch from 
the middle of the ſtem, it muſt be cut to that branch, 
and the branch thortened to four or live eves or buds; 
the effect of which is, that the next year there will be, 
at leaſt, two fine branches oppoſite to each other. 
If the tree produce two fine branches well placed, with 
weak ones among them, all required is to ſhortea them 
equally, to the compals of five or fix inches in length; 
care, however, being taken, that the two laſt eyes or 
buds of the extremes of the branches, thus ſhortened, 
look on the right and left to the two bare ſides, that each 
may bring forth at leaſt two new ones; and rhe four be 
ſo well placed, that they may be all preſerved. If one 
of the two branches be much lower than the other, or 
both on one fide, or the like, only one is to be preſerved, 
and that the fitteſt to begin a fine figure; the other is to 
be cut off ſo clole, as that it may never be able to pro- 
duce thick ones in the fame place. If a tree have put 
forth three or four branches, all in the extremity, or a 
little beneath, they muſt be all pruned by the fame laws 
as the two above mentioned: if they be equally thick, 
they are to be uſed alike; if ſome of them be tmalier 
than the reſt, they muſt only be pruned with a profpect 
of getting a ſingle branch each, taking care to have it on 
that ſide which ſhall be found empty; in order to which, 
they thould be ſhortened to an eye or bud that looks on 
that ſide; and the ſame care is to be taken in the larger, 
in order to begin to ſill up the better; if theſe tine branche, 
ſhoot a little below the extremity, it is but ſhortening the 
item to them; on the contrary, if the branches be mat 
of them ill ones, two at leaſt, if pollible, are to be pre- 
ierved, and pruned in the ſame manner as the two he 
ones above. Good weak branches are to be carefully 
preſerved for fruit; only cutting them a little at the ex- 
tremity, when they appear too weak for their length; 
not failing to take away all the fapleſs branches. It the 
tree have produced five, fix, or ſeven branches, it is fut- 
hcient to preſerve three or tour of the beſt ; the reſt arc 
to be quite cut off, at lcaſt it they be thick; for if they be 
weak, i. e. fit for fruit-branches, they ſhiould be kept on 
they have performed what they are capable of doing; 
and-if among the great ones there happen to be many 
{mall ones, two or three of the beſt are only to be pre- 
ſerved, pinching off the ends of the longeſt. 

PkuNING of a tree of the ſecond year. „It, having put cut 
two fine wood branches, and one or two {mall ones, 7 
fruit the firlt year, the ſap have altered its courle iu the 
ſecond year, trom the thick branches to the {ma}l oncs, 
ſo that the ſmall become wood, and the large fruit» 
branches, the productions of the former mult be quite 
cut off to the mother branch, aud thoſe of the latter utcd 
as ſruit-branches. If a tree, from the firſt year's in 
have produced four or five branches, or more, it mid! 
needs be very vigorous ; for which reaſon it may be 5 
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times adviſeable to preſerve thoſe branches, even though 
they be not pravaga | to the figure of thc tree, but only 
to conſume part o the ſap, which might otherwiſe be 

rejudicial to the fruit-branches, heſe ſuperfluous 
branches may be left long, without much ill conſequence; 
but thoſe eſſential to the beauty of the tree, muſt be all 

wuncd a little longer than thoſe of the preceding year, 
* c. about two, or at moſt three eyes, or a good foot. 
This is making an advantage of the figure of the tree, 
which, without this, would not yicld fruit in a long time, 
the redundant ſap converting all the eyes into wood- 
branches; which, with a more ſpare diet, would have 
been fruit branches. In theſe vigorous trees, fome branches 
cut ſtump-Wiſe, are to be left on, and even ſome thick 
ones, though of falſe wood, eſpecially where there are 
any neceſſary to the form of the tree, to employ the ex- 
cets of ſap, and prevent its doing miſchief. Still more 
to aſſuage its violence, it may be neceſſary to preſerve 
many long, good, weak branches, when placed fo as to 
occaſion no confuſion z and even on the thick branches, a 
good number of outlets for the ſap to range in. Be it a 
rencral rule, rather to ſpare the lower branches, and cut 
off the higher, than the contrary : by this means the tree 
ſpreads more eaſily to the bottom of the wall. 

PU NINA of a tree of the third year. In a tree that has 

been planted three years, and pruned twice, if it be vigo- 
rous, as many old branches as poſſible are to be preſerved, 
eſpecially for fruit; if it be weak, it muſt be eaſed of 
the burden of old branches, as well thoſe for fruit, as 
wood : it mult likewife be cut ſhort, to enable it to ſhoot 
out new ones z which if it cannot do with vigour, let it 
be pulled up, and a new one, with freſh earth, planted 
in its place. 
In all priming, proviſion is to be made for branches to 
proceed from thoſe now under the prinmg-tnife, to pre- 
pare ſuch as may be proper for the form; with this afſu- 
rance, that when the high brauch is taken down from 
over the lower, this latter being reinforced with the ſap 
that would have gone to the former, will certainly pro- 
duce more branches than it would have done without 
ſuch reinforcement. 

Pa UN fruit-trees, general rules of. The pruning of ſruit- 
trees requires a ſtrict obſervation of the different man- 
ners of the ſeveral ſorts, becauſe ſome produce their fruit 
on the ſame year's wood, as vines; others produce their 
fruit, ſor the moſt part, upon the former year's wood, as 
peaches, nectarines, &c. and others upon curſors or ſpurs, 
which are produced upon wood of three, four, or hve, 
to fifteen or twenty years old, as pears, plums, cherries, 
&c. therefore, in order to the right management of fruit- 
trees, there ſhould be always proviſion made to have a 
ſutlicient quantity of bearing wood, in every part of the 
trees, and at the ſame time there ſhould not be a ſuper- 
fluity of uſeleſs branches, which would exhauſt the 
ſtrength of the trees, and cauſe them to decay in a few 
vears. ; 

1. Che more the branches ſhoot horizontally, the apter 
and better diſpoſed the tree is to bear fruit; confequently, 
the more upright the branches, the more inclined is the 
tree to increaſe in wood, and the leſs to bear fruit. 
Hence, ever take care to keep the middle of a tree from 
wood or thick branches; and as thoſe increaſe and grow 
upon you, cut them out entirely; for there is no danger 
but he place will be ſoon filled with better and more 
fruitſul wood. 

In. dwarfs you are to prune all open, and clear of wood, 
leaving none but horizontal branches; and in wall-trees, 


nature will provide for the middle. Chute, therefore, 
luch thoots as are not vigorous, to furniſh bearing 
branches. 
2. Fake care the tree be not left over full of wood, not 
cvem of bearing branches; as is frequently feen in the 
management of peaches, nectarines, and cherries. 
ature cannot ſupply them all with juice enough; whence 
none will be ſupplied well: the conſequence ot which, 
is, that either the blofloms will fall off, or the fruit will 
dwindle, It is certain, a multitude vf branches, croud- 
ing on one another, produce neither fo good, nor ſo much 
Iruit as where there is a convenient ſpace, beſide the diſ- 
agreeable effect of croſſing one another. 
3- All ſtrong and vigorous branches are to be left longer 
on the ſame tree than weak and feeble ones; conte— 
quently, the branches of a fickly tree muſt be pruned 
thorter, and left fewer in number, than thoſe of a {trong 
bealthful tree. 
4. All branches ſhooting directly forward from trees that 
grow agaiuſt a wall, are to be pruned cloſe to the branch 
3 hence they fpring, &C. | 
„% When a branch well-placed either againſt a wall, or 
zn dwarf, has ſhot ſome falſe wood, neither fit for the 
Sure nor the fruit, prune it off withun the thicknelts of 


if you do but furnith your walls with horizontal branches, | 


a crown-piece, or flopingly; though this is beſt pinched 
off in the beginning of ſummer. 

6. Cut off all branches ariſing from hard knobs, where- 
on pear-ſtalks grew; or from ſhort ſtraight branches, 
like ſpurs. 7 

7. If a trec, in its firſt years, have produced branches 
of moderate vigour, and afterwards put forth ſtrong 
ones, well placed, though of falſe wood ; the latter may 
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e uted as the foundation of the figure, and the other 
kept a time for bearing fruit. 

8. When an old tree ſhoots ſtronger branches towards 
the bottom than the top, and the top is in ill caſe; cut it 
off, and form a new ſigure from the lower ones. If 
the top be vigorous, cut off the lower ones, unleſs well 
placed. 

9. The order of nature, in the production of ſhoots and 


branches, is, that a branch is always leſs than that out 


of which it ſhoots : if this order be inverted, uſe them 
as falſe wood. 
10. Regard is to be always had to the effects of former 
prumug, in order to correct its defects, or continue its 
beauties. 
11. In vigorous trees, the weaker branches are the fruit- 
bearers in weak trees, the {tronger, chiefly ; therefore, 
in the latter, prune off the feeble and ſmall, 
12. In vigorous trees, three good branches may put forth 
at one eye or bud: in which cafe, the two fide-branches 
are generally to be preſerved, and the middlemoit cut off 
in May or June. 
13. It is difficult to ſtrengthen a weak branch without 
cutting off others above it; ſometimes it can ſcarce be 
done without cutting off the end of the branch it thoots 
out of. 
14. The pruning of vigorous peach-trees is to be deferred 
till they are ready to bloſſom, the better to know which 
branches are likely to bear fruit. 
15. Fruit-buds next the ends of branches are commonly 
thicker and better fed than others. In weak trees, 
therefore, it may be beſt to prune them early, that the 
ſap may not waſte itſelf in ſuch parts as are to be re- 
trenched. 
16. The farther a weak branch is from the trunk, the leſs 
nourithment it receives; and therefore the more it is to 
be ſhortened: but thick branches, the more diſtant they 
are from the heart, the more they receive; and they are 
therefore to be removed, that the vigour may extend it- 
ſelf to the middle or lower part. , 
17. A branch for wood muſt never be primed without 
eſpecial occaftion ; as where it annoys others. 
18. If an old well-looking tree be diſordered with falſe 
wood, through ill pruning, or want of proning; take it 
lower, by cutting off a branch or two yearly, till it be 
ſuthciently reduced. Some trees put forth ſo vigorouſly, 
that they cannot be reduced to compaſs in one vear z but 
muſt be allowed to extend themſelves, otherwiſe they 
will produce falſe wood, 
19. All trees have a predominant branch or two, if not 
more; yet the more equably the vigour is divided, the 
better; where it runs much on one fide, it is faulty, 
20. The buds of all ſtone-fruit frequently form them- 
ſelves the ſame year in which the branch they grow on is 
formed; the ſame holds of pears and apples; though it 
is, generally, at leaſt two or three years before the latter 
come to perfection. 
21. All thoots that are put forth in autumn, are to be 
pruned off, as naught : the ſame may be ſaid of all ſap- 
leſs branches. 
22. When a tree puts forth much ſtronger ſhoots on one 
ide than on the other, a great part of the ſtrong ones 
mult be cut oil cloſe to the body, or tome of them itump- 
wile. 
23. In all trees leſs length is to be allowed the weak 
than the ſtrong branches. 
24. Upper branches are to be cut off cloſe to others, 
that they may heal over: lower branches are to be cut 
lloping, or at a little diſtance, that new ones may grow 
out of them. 
25. If a young crooked tree produce a fine branch beneath 
the crook, cut the head oft cloſe to the branch. 
26. Though five, fix, or ſeven inches, be the ordinary 
lengths wood-branches are left at; yet mutt this be varied 
on occaſion of the vigour or weaknels of the tree, thick- 
neſs or ſmallnefs of the branch, the fullneſs or vacuity of 
the place, &c. : 
27. Be careful not to prune many thick branches ſtanding 
over weak ones; leſt the ſap, which fed the larger, flow 
ſo plentitully into the leſs, as to occation them to put 
forth much ill wood and ſuckers. 
28. Branches thot from the ends of others are uſually 
good wood; ſometinſes it happens otherwiſe, and then 
they mult be pruned. 
As to the grand yearly prunings . truit branches * of 
mort 
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ſhort continuance, and periſhing the firſt year wherein 
they produce fruit, are to be cut off, unleſs they put forth 
ſhoots for bloſſoms the ſucceeding year. In the ſecond 
pruning, about the middle of May, where the fruit is fo 
cloſe as to be like to obſtruct each other, ſome of them 
and their branches are to be taken off, as mult alfo the 
multitude of young ſhoots that cauſe confuſion. Branches 
more luxurious than others are to be cut clear off, To 
preſerve old trees, they muſt be diſburdencd by leaving 
few branches for ed on them, and thoſe to be ſhorten- 
ed to five or fix inches; and very few weak ones, and 
none dry, and nigh waſted. 


PRUNING of foreſt or timber trees. See FOREST Trees, and 


LopPING. 


PRUNING of vines. See VINE. 
PRUNUS, in Botany. See P1.vum tree, AyRicoT, and 


SLOE. 


PRURITUS, a painful, and yet pleaſurable kind of ſenſa- 


tion of the ſkin, popularly called itching; which is ſup- 
poſed to ariſe hence, that the extremities of the capillary 
veins being obſtructed, cannot take up the redundant 
blood of the limbs, to carry it back again to the heart; 
whence, as there is a freſh ſtock of blood continually 
ſent into the part by the inceſſant pulſation of the heart, 
the fibres become preternaturally itretched or diſtended. 
And hence the uſually titillating ſenſe of itching. 


PSE 


and it 1s certain there are ſome few 
not his. St. Jerom obſerves, amon pr bs wy 
that were compoſed a long time * David. * 
adds, that it is diſſicult to aſcertain the authors; m kin 
know of the book is, that it is a collection of 10 f * "a 
piled by Ezra. ubs com- 
Gradual pſalms were thoſe ancicntly ſuns 
the temple. The pen:tential 8 r of 
ſame with thoſe now called by that name. iy the 
PSALMIS'T, in the Church of Rome, one of the leg: 
cleſiaſtical orders, the ſame with what among us i xa 2 
clerk, precentor, or /inger. * called 
PSALMODY, Jaxuz%a, the art of ſinging pfalms 
PSALTER, vaxrnce, the book or collection of: "ny 
aſcribed to David. n 
There are a multitude of editions of the % 
guſtine Juftinian, a Dominican, and bin 7 
publithed a Polyglot P/alter at Genoa, 1516. And C on 
tarinus publithed the P/alter in Hebrew, Greek Chaldec. 
and Arabic, with Latin notes and gloſſes. a 25 
PSALTER is alſo uſed among religious for a large chaplet 
ROSARY, Conſiſting of one hundred and ſifty beads 8 
number of the pſalms in the P/alter. 85 
St. Dominic is ſaid to have been the inventor of tis 
Pſalter, g 
PSALTERY, Psa1.TER10N, alſo denotes a wuſical inſtru. 


RUSSIAN Blue. Sec BLUE. ment much in uſe among the ancient Hebrews, who 
PRUSSIAN green. See GREEN. called it nebe/. | 
PRYK, a kind of ſervice or tenure, and according to | We know but little of the preciſe form of the ancient 


Blount, ſignifies an old faſhioned ſpur with one point 
only, which the tenant holding land by this tenure, was 
to find for the king. Per ſer vitium inveniend! unum equum, 
unum ſaccum, & unum pryk in Guerra [Fallie. 1 Ric. II. 
and in the time of king Hen. VIII. light horſemen in 
war were called prickers, becauſe they uſed ſuch ſpurs 
or pryte, to make their horſes go with ſpeed. 


PRYTANEUM, gur, in Antiquity, a confiderable 


building in Athens, where the council of prytanes aſſem- 
bled, and where thoſe who had rendered any ſignal ſer- 
vices to the commonwealth, were maintained at the pub- 
hc expence. 


PRYTANIS, or PryTaNEs, in Antiquity, the firſt ma- 


giſtrate in moſt of the cities of Greece. 

At Athens there were fifty prytanes; at Corinth there 
was but one, who was the fame with what the archon 
was at Athens. 

"The prytanes of Athens were the ſenators who compoſed 


reſpond to what we now call the /iates general of the United 
Provinces. 

Fifty of theſe were choſe each year out of each tribe ; 
and to theſe were nominated fifty more, to ſupply the 
places of the former, in caſes of death, or mal-admi- 
niſtration. 

The tribes took the government by turns, each after other, 
for the ſpace of thirty-five days. This was an eſtabliſh- 
ment of Solon. Scaliger is miſtaken, when he ſays the 
tribes took their turns every day. 

All the fifty prytanes of the tribe did not govern together 
during thoſe five weeks; but in companies, ten at a time, 
choſen by lot ; ſeven days each company : after which an- 
other tribe came into oflice, and had its five weeks after 
the ſame manner. 


PRY'TANITIDES, in Antiquity, a name given to thoſe 


widows who at Athens, and throughout all Greece, had 
the ſacred fire of Veſta committed to their care. Thie 
cuſtom of the Greeks, in this reſpect, differed very much 
from that of the Romans; who allowed none but vir- 
gins to tend this ſacred fire, whence they were called 
VESTALS. 

They had the appellation Prytanitides from puravuor, a 
name common to all places ſacred to Veſta. 


PSADURIA, a genus of rough ſtones of a plain uniform 


ſtructure, not laminated but ſplitting equally in all di- 
rections. 


PSAGDA. See SAGDA. 
PSALM, anus, formed from amn, Jing, a divine ſong, 


or hymn. 

The denomination pſalm is now appropriated to the one 
hundred and fifty /m of David; and the name canticle, 
or ſong, is given to other pieces of the fame kind, com- 
poted by other prophets and patriarchs. | 

[he ancients, as is obſerved by St. Auguſtine, made this 
difference between a canticle, or /ong, and a pſalm, that 
the former was ſung by the voice alone, but the latter 
accompanied with a * inſtrument. 

Ihe p/alms, in the ancient editions, arc divided into five 
books; nor is David's name found at the head of more 
than ſeventy-threc of them; though ſome, and amon 
the reſt St. Auguſtine and St. Chryſoſtom, attribute al 
the hundred and fifty to him without exception. 

The Jews, however, were always of another opinion; 


pſaltery. Kircher has taken pains to prove that it was of 
a ſquare form; and from an old book in the Vatican i. 
brary he has exhibited a figure of it. See 700. Mee 
fig. 8. and the XEBEL or nevel, from his account was 2 
different inſtrument ; ſee fig. 7. 

That now in uſe is a flat inſtrument; in form of a tra. 
pezium, or a triangle truncated at top. | 

It is ſtrung with thirteen wire-chords, ſet to uniſon or 
octave, and mounted on two bridges on the two ſides, 
It is ſtruck with a ple um, or little iron rod, or ſome. 
times with a crooked ſtick z whence it is uſually ranked 
among the inſtruments of percuſſion. f 

Its cheſt, or body, is like that of a ſpinet. It has its 
name @ p/a/lendo ; ſome call it naslum, or nablinm. 
Papias alſo gives the name pſaltery to a kind of flute, uſe? 
in churches, to accompany the ſinging z called in Latin, 
ſambucus. 


PSAMMISMUS, Jau,, formed from Ja, ſand, in 


the grand council that governed the ſtate; and cor- | 


Medicine, a term ſometimes uſed for a bath of dry and 
warm ſand, to ſet the feet of dropſical perſons upon. 
PSATYRIANS, PSATYYRIANI, a ſect of ARIANs, who, 
in the council of Antioch, held in the year 360, maintain- 
ed, that the Son was not like the Father, as to will ; that 
he was taken from nothing, or made of nothing; and 
that in God, generation was not to be diſtinguiſhed from 

creation, ; 

PSEGMA, a nome given by ſome of the ancients to the 
ſlos wris, or flowers of braſs. 

PSELAPHIA, a word uſed by the ancient medical writers 
to expreſs friclion with the hands, in caſes where the 
diſtempered parts required it. This was always eſteemed 
a part of the buſineſs of a phyſician, and was done with 
las own hand. 

PSEN, n, the name given by naturaliſts to the fig-gn2!, 
a ſmall ſpecies of gnat bred in figs while growing on the 
tree, and always remaining on the leaves of the ſame 
tree, and feeding on its juices. See CAPRIFICATION. 

PSEPHISMA, Yn$:0ua, among the Athenians, a decree of 
the ſenate; the fame with FROBULEU MA» 

PSEPHOMAN'TIA, #npouantza, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of 
divination, the ſame with CLEROMANCY. 

PSEPHOPHORIA, in Antiquity, the art of - uling the 
pfephi, nga, or counters. This was the firit arithmetic 
taught children of every condition. Capitolinus, in his 
life of Pertinax, ſays, Puer liter is ecriental its & cd 
imbutus. 

PSEPHOS, Fegg, in Antiquity, a name given to ſeveral 
things, as ſmall ſtones, ſhells, aud beans, uicd among 
the Greeks in giving their ſuffrages, and in their compu- 
tations. 'Their origin is, by Mr. Mahudel, aſcribed to 
the ſous of Noah, who uſed this kind of calculation to 
aſliſt their memory in numbering their flocks. Joſephus 
afſures us, that the Egyptians borrowed this method of 
counting from Abraham z and Herodotus relates, that 
theſe ſmall ſtones were uſed both by the 1 N and 
Greeks, only with this difference, 3 the latter placed 
them and cyphers from left to right, and the former from 
the right to the left. The art of ufing them in calcula- 
tions was called PSEPHOPHORIA. led 
Pſephi were in uſe too among the Romans, who calle 
them calculi, Whatcver materials they confiſted of, they 
were all of the ſame colour when uſed in calculate 
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white. Lucky days were denoted by white 
. Nan by black ro See CALCULUS. : f 

78 EI A, in ſchthyology, a name given by Athenzus to the 

fin Bs call the PLAISE, the paſſer levis and plateſſa of 
8. 

FöbTTEs, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
* A ſtone, having in it the figure of a turbot. There 
are ſtones found in ſome parts of wor having the 
impreſſions of ſeveral kinds of fiſh as perfect as if drawn 
by a pencil, and it is not to be doubted, but that they in 
reality owe them to the fiſh themſelves ; which were re- 
ceived into beds of the matter of ſtone, yet unhardened, 
which taking its conſiſtence while they were in it, muſt 
eruſh them, and retain the marks of their bodies. 'They 
are uſually found in a whitiſh ſlaty ſtone. 

PSEUDO, a term or particle, uſed in the compoſition of 
divers Latin and Engliſh words; in the ſenſe of falſe, or 

pur 1005s 
The word 
1 decerve. ; 
We ſay a pſeudo-martyr, q. d. a falſe witneſs ;, pſcudo- 
prophet, fſeudo-apoſile, pſcudo- chriſt, &c. 

per u Do acacia, in Botany. See ACACIA. 

peru po-Apios, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 

to the roots of the bulbocaſianum, or EARTH=nut. 
'Che peaſants in Burgundy, and other parts of France, 
turn up theſe in great quantities with the plough, and 
eat them. They call them arnottas, and ſome of the 
writers of the adjacent places not diſtinguiſhing what they 
truly were, have avoided the common name, by giving them 
this of pſeudo-apios, formed of the name of a root to 
which they have no alliance, and taking away a name by 
which they would have been much better known; arnotta 
being only a ee of the Dutch name ertnote, or 
earth-nut, 2 name by which they are called almoſt every 
where. See P1G-nut. 

PsEUDO-ARGYRON, in Mincralogy, a word uſed by the 
ancients in two very different ſenſes; ſome make it the 
name of what Virgil calls orichalcum album, white braſs ; 
and others of a mineral with which the common braſs 
was made. 

It is very evident, from the joint teſtimony of the old 
Greeks and Romans both, that they had in uſe a kind of 
white metal made of copper, and they eſteemed it greatly 
above the yellow, or braſs. 

Ariſtotle tells us of this white metal, and gives it great 
encomiums ; he ſays, it was very white and very bright; 
and that it was made by melting copper together with a 
certain earth: but this 2 does not deſcribe, ſo that we 
are left in the dark as to what it was. 

This ſhining white metal might very naturally be called 
p/cudo-argyron, or baſtard-ſilver. 

PsEVUDO-CARPASUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome 

authors to the plant called by the generality of writers 
[:banctts. 
This is a plant of a very ſtrong ſmell; and the carpaſum, 
or carpa/ium of the ancients, * a poiſonous gum, and 
the ſmell of the libanotis approaching to the ſame odour, 
occaſioned its being called the ba/tard-carpaſtum. 

Psr u D0-diftamnus. See HOREHOUND. 

PsEUno-fumaria, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for a 
ſpecies of FUMITORY. 

Ps: uDpo-lotus, in Botany, a name by which ſome call the 
guaiacana of Tournefort. See Indian Date PLUM. 

PsEUD0-viburnem, in Botany, the name given by Rivinus 
to a ſpecies of LANTANA. : 

PSE U no-diptere, u D, in the Ancient Archi- 
teclure, a temple with eight columns in front, and a ſingle 
row of columns all around. 

The word ſignifics falſe or imperfect diptere;, and is uſed 
to diſtinguiſh this from the diptere; which had two rows 
of columns all around. 

PSEUDOGELSEMINUM, in Botany, a name given by 
Rivinus to a genus of plants, the ſame with the B1GN0- 
NIA, of authors. See PRU MPE T-flower. 

Pse v n0-ipecacuanha, in Botany, the name by which ſome 
authors have called a poiſonous kind of American apocy- 
num, the root of which ſomething reſembles the true 
IPECACUANHA, and has ſometimes been unfortunately 
collected and uſed in its place. ; 

PSEUDONY MUS, Jed ννðe, formed from Jer dog, lie; 
and oyvoua, name, a name given by the critics to thoſe 
authors who publiſh books under falſe or feigned names. 
As the name cryptonomus is given to thoſe who publiſh 
under ſecret and diſguiſed names; and ansnymus, to thoſe 
who publiſh without any names at all. 

The apoſtolical conſtitutions, the greater epiſtles of St. 
Ignatius, &c. are uſually ſuppoſed to be p/cudonymous. 
PsEU Do ulex arboreus, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of inſects deſcribed by M. Reaumur, and ſome- 
what approaching in their form to the pulex arboreus ; 
but having their wings covered with a ſquammoſe caſe, 
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is formed from Jeudog, lie, fal/hood, of Itudo, 
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which thoſe creatures have not, and having broader and 


flatter bodies. 
Theſe 228 live upon the ſig- tree and the box; 
they paſs through a ſort of metamorphoſis into a hopping 


fly, ſuppoſed by ſome of the nature of a 
ut erroneouſly, for that animal has a caſe 
and the other not. 

PSE U DO-STELLA, in Aflronomy, any kind of meteor or 
1 appcaring in the heavens, and refembling 
a ſtar. 

Ps E u Do- theca, in Natural Hiftzry, the name of a ſpecies 
of two-winged fly, approaching to the nature of a com- 
mon waſp, but having no ſtung. 

This is, according to the later diſtinctions in the hiſtory 
of inſects, properly called a waſp-fly, There are bee- 
flies, as much reſembling the bees as this does the w alp. 

PsE UDo-tinea, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a Very re- 
markable ſpecies of inſect deſcribed by M. Reaumur, ap- 

roaching to the nature of the tinea, or cloth-moth, while 
in the worm-ſtate ; but not making themſelves coats of 
the ſubſtance of leaves, cloth, &c. though th-y form a 
fort of caſes for their defence againit a very terrible 
enemy. . 
r heſe creatures are truly of the caterpillar kind, and have, 
in the manner of many of theſe inſects, ſixteen legs. They 
feed on wax, and for food enter the bec-hives ; where 
they boldly engage the bees, and are not to be prevented 
by them from feeding, though at the expence of their ha- 
bitations and the cells of their reſervoirs of honey : fo 
that it is no uncommon thing for a ſwarm of bees to be 
forced to change their place of habitation, and make new 
combs elſewhere ; leaving the old ones to this contempt= 
ible victor, whom they know not how to drive out cr 
diſpoſſeſs. 
Virgil and Ariſtotle, and all the authors who have written 
on bees, have complained of this deſtructive animal. It 
never eats the honey, but feeds only on the wax; attack- 
ing principally thoſe waxy cells where the female bee de- 
poſits her eggs for the future progeny. 

The bees, who are a match for moſt other creatures, b 
means of their ſtings, would eaſily deſtroy thoſe 8 
creatures were it not for the impervious armour they are 
covered with. They form themſelves a coat of armour 
of a double matter; the firſt, which immediately covers 
the body, is of a kind of filk of their owtf ſpinning ; and 
the outer covering over this is of the bees wax: this is 
laid conſiderably thick, and the creature juſt thruſting 
out its head to feed, goes on devouring the cells undi- 
ſturbed, while a whole army of the inhabitants are in 
vain buzzing about him, and attempting to pierce him 
with their ſtings. 
When the time of the change of this creature approaches, 
it contracts its body within its double covering, and there 
changes into the nymph ſtate z whence, after a proper 
time, 1t comes forth in form of a moth, with granulated 
horns and crooked proboſcis. 
The bees have cunning enough to know their deſtructive 
enemy in this new form, and as this is a weak and defence- 
leſs ſtate, they attack and deſtroy all the moths of this 
ſpecics they can meet with. ey ſeldom are ſo fortu- 
nate, however, as to kill the whole race as ſoon as pro- 
duced ; and if only one eſcapes, it is able to lay a foun- 
dation of revenge for the death of its brethren. | 
The moth produced by this caterpillar flies but little, yet 
is very nimble in avoiding danger by running, which it 
does with great ſwiftneſs. 
There are ſpecies of theſe p/exdo-tinez, or wax-cating ca- 
terpillars, which infeſt the ſubterrancan hives of waſps, 
and other creatures which make wax: the manner of 
living, feeding, and 12 themſelves from their ene- 
mies, is the ſame in all theſe ſpecies. 
The accurate author of theſe obſervations deſeribes alſo a 
kind of pſcudo-tincæ, which feed on wool, and another 
that cats leather; both making themſelves houſes alſo on 
the materials they feed on. All theſe creatures, whatever 
be their food or habitation, finally become phalene, or 
moths; and may be diſtinguiſhed, even in this ſtate, 
from the other ſpecics, by having granulated horns of a 
remarkable ſtructure, and all of them a proboſcis, or 
trunk, more or leſs incurvated. 

PSIDIUM, in Botany, the name by which Linnæus calls a 
genus of plants, named GUAJAVA by Tournefort and 
others. 

PSILOCITHARISTA, among the Ancients, one who plays 
on the cithara, without ſinging in concert to it. 

PSILOTHRON, VA, . from JN, deglabro, 1 
make bald, or bare, and dit, hair, in Medicine, DERPILA- 
TORY; an external form of medicine proper to take off 
the hair. 

Such are the ſtrong lixiviums, quick-lime, ants eggs, 
ſandarac, orpiment, and arſenic. 

See PaRkoT. 
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SO AS magnus, or lumbaris, in Anatomy, a round, hard, 
fleſhy muſcle, which ariſes from the internal fide of the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, within 
the abdomen; and deſcending upon part of the internal 
fide of the ilium, is inſerted in the lower part of the little 
trochanter. It is the firſt of the flexors of the thigh. 

It is fixed above to the laſt vertebra of the back, and to 
all thoſe of the loins; that is, to the lateral parts of the 
bodies of theſe vertebrzx, and to the roots of their tranſ- 
verſe apophyſes. The inſertions in the bodies of the ver- 
tebræ are by a kind of digitations, and are very little ten- 
dinous : from thence the muſcle runs down laterally over 
the os ilium, on one ſide of the iliac muſcle; and paſſes 
over the ligamentum Fallopii, between the anterior infe- 
rior ſpine of the os ilium, and that eminence which, from 


its ſituation, may be called :/iopettinea. Before it goes out 


of the abdomen it unites with the iliacus, and afterwards 
covers the foreſide of the head of the os femoris. It is 
ſometimes accompanied by a ſmall muſcle, called / 
parvus. Winſlow. 

Ps0As paruns, ariſes fleſhy from the inſide of the upper 
vertebræ of the loins, and hath a thin and broad tendon 
which embraces the p/2as magnus; and which is inſerted 
into the os innominatum, where the os pubis and ilium 
join together. This, though ordinarily reckoned among 
the muſcles of the thigh, properly belongs to the lower 
venter. 

It is ſometimes wanting; but though ſome have imagined 
it wanting in one ſex more than the other, the conjecture 
ſeems without foundation. It is fixed above by a ſhort 
tendon, ſometimes to the laſt tranſverfe apophyſis of the 
back, or higher; ſometimes to the firſt of the loins, and 
fometimes to both : from thence it runs down wholly 

fleſhy, and more or leſs complex on the great p/oas, in a 

dire&tion a little oblique ; and having reached the middle 
of the regio lumbaris, it forms a ſlender flat tendon, which 
gradually increaſing in breadth like a thin aponeuroſis, 
runs over the pſeas major, and iliacus internus at their 
union ; and from thence down to the ſymphyſis of the 
os pubis and os ilium, and is inſerted chiefly in the criſta 
of the os pubis, above the inſertion of the pectinæus. 
Winſlow. 

Beſide this pſoas parvys, there is another, ſtill ſmaller, 
between it and the vertebr. 

PSOPHIA, in Orni:ho/ogy, a genus of the grallæ; its cha- 
racters are, that the beak is cylindrico-conic, convex, ſharp, 
with the upper mandible longer than the other ; the noſtrils 
are ovated and wide, and the feet have four toes and cloven. 
There is only one ſpecies. Sec Macucaqua. 

PSORA, 4a, in Medicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, called by 
the Latins ſcabies, and by the Engliſh 1Tcn. 

PsoRa, in Botany, à name by which Aetius and ſeveral 
others of the late Greek writers have called the p/orice of 
the ancient Greeks, that is, the cabioſa of the Latins, and 
our common ſcabious. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, 
that the ancient Greeks were not acquainted with our 
ſcabious ; but that is an erroneous opinion, both the de- 
ſcription and virtues of the pſorice being the fame with 
thoſe of the ſcabious. 

PSORALEA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empalement of the 


flower is of one leaf, cut into five parts, the lower ſeg- | 
ments being twice the length of the other; the flower 


is of the butterfly kind; it hath five petals ; the ſtandard 
is roundiſh, and indented at the top; the wings are ſmall, 
obtuſe, and moon-ſhaped, the keel is moon-ſhaped, and 
compoſed of two petals; it hath nine ſtamina joined to- 
gether, and one briſtly ſtamen ſtanding ſeparate, termi- 
nated by roundiſh ſummits ; with a linear germen, ſup- 
porting an awl-ſhaped riſing ſtyle, Ae by an obtuſe 
ſtigma; the germen afterwards turns to a ſlender com- 


preſſed pod, incloſing one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. Miller 


reckons ten, and Linnzus thirtcen ſpecies. 

PSORAS, in Ornitho/ogy, a name by which ſome authors 
have called a fiſh of the turdus kind, remarkable for the 
variety and beauty of its ſpots, and more ufually known 
by the name LEPRAS. 

ESORIASIS a peculiar ſpecies of itch affecting the ſcrotum. 

PSORICA, yuzz, medicines good againſt the itch, ſcabs, 
and other cutancous eruptions, eſpecially thoſe of the 
eyc-lids, | 

PSORICE, or P30k1cr-poa, a name given by the botanical 
writers among the ancient Greeks to the plant we call ca- 
biofa, or ſcabiaus. 


P5ZOROPHTHALMIA, Yupoglarue, formed from yupa, 


itch, and o86a24z;, eye, a ſcurfy eruption of the eye-brows, | 


attended with a pruritus, or itching of the part, or an 
inflammation and ulceration of the edges of the eyc- 
lid. 

Mr. Ware, in his Remarks on the Ophthalmy, P/oroph- 
thalmy, and Purulent Eye, 1780, propoſes for the cure of 
this diſorder the unguentum citrinum of the Edinburgh 


diſpenſatory, applied to the parts, eicher with the finger | 


PSUCHROT ROPHON, in the Materia Meg; 


ö 


þ 
þ 


q 


PSUCHAGOGICA, formed of qi, anima, and 


PSYCHOMANCY, 


PTA 


or a fqall bruſh of camel's hair. He has exemgy; 
the utility of this application by the relati Plifieq 
caſes. 7 on of ſeveral 
a word uſed by th , dues 
y the ancients to expreſs ſuch medicine; 
as were uſed in apoplexies and faintings, to recall life ts 
Ancients, a name given to a plant often eee. of the 
but not perfectly underſtood as to what ſpecies ie. — 
It is the ſame plant called ceſtrum by the Gre hs, ana * 
this firſt name only becauſe of its growing in moiſt * _ 
the word being formed of the Greek xg, mei/t _ 
reseten, to nouriſh, or cauſe to bee 5 


PSYCHOLOGY, Festa, formed from 4vgy, fout, and 


aoyog, diſcourſe, the doctrine of the sou. 
Anthropology, or the ſcience which conſiders man, con 
ſiſts of two parts: the firſt treating of the body, and the 
parts belonging thereto, called anatomy; and the fecong 
of the ſoul, called pſychology: 

ormed of xn, foul, and wares 
divination, a kind of magic or divination, pertormed by 
raiſing the ſouls of perſons deceaſed. ; 


PSYCHOTRIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria u 


nogynia claſs : its characters are, that the calyx is quin.. 
dentated and coronate; the corolla tubular; the fruit 2 
globular berry, containing two hemiſpherical (cc. 
There are two ſpecies. 7 


PSYCHROLUSIA, formed of Juxceg, col, ard vu, I ay, 


a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs cold bathj:,,. 


ö 


] 


5 


| 


N 


Z 


| 


| 


PSYCHROMETER, formed frem «\Lvxeos, cold, and us: 1; 


meaſure, an inſtrument for meaſuring the depree of col. 
neſs of the air; more uſually called a THER MOMETLx, 


PSYCTICA, formed of 4uxs, I cool, a term uſed by me- 


dical writers to expeſs cooling remedies. 


PSYDRACIA, derived from Ju, prſtules, a term uſed 


by medical writers to expreſs ſmall tubercles on the he: d, 
which reſemble puſtules, and after a little time corrode 
and eat through the ſkin. 


PSYGMATA, derived from 4uxw, I cool, a name given 


by phyſicians to all refrigerating medicines, external aud 
internal. 


PSY LON, in Jchthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, and 


many other of the old Greek writers, to the tench, or 
cyprinus niger. 


PSY LLIUM, in Botany. See FLEA-wort, and PLax- 


TAIN. 


PTARMICA, Hraeaua, formed of alapuog, ſneezing, me- 


dicines proper to promote ſueezing; more uſually called 
err hines, and ſternutatories. Ptarmica is alſo uſed as the 
name of a genus of plants. See SN EEZEK WORT. 


PTARMIGAN, the /agopus of Pliny, and the TETRA" 


lagopus of Linnæus, in Ornithology, is alſo called thr: 
white game, and erroneouſly the white partridge. This 
bird is of a pale brown or aſh-colour, elegantly croſſed 
or mottled with ſmall duſky ſpots, and bars, the head 
and neck with broad bars of black, ruſt-colour, and white; | 
the wings are white, but the ſhafts of the greater quill- 
feathers black; and the belly white. In the male, the 

grey colour predominates, except on the head and nech, 

where there is a great mixture of red, with bars of white. 

The females and young birds have a great deal of ruſi- 

colour. Both agree in their winter-drefs, being entirely 

white; except that in the male a black line occurs be- 

tween the bill and the eyes; the ſhaft of the feven firſt 

——— is black; the tail conſiſts of ſixteen feathers; 
the black feathers being covered by two upper ones, which 
in ſummer are brown, and in winter white. 

Theſe birds are called by Pliny /agopi, becauſe their feet 
are clothed with feathers to the claws, as the harc's are 
with fur, which ſerves to guard them from the rigour ot 
the winter : the nails are long, broad, and hollow, ſcooped 
off at the end exactly like a writing pen, without the 
ſlit, which enables „ to form a lodgment under the 
ſnow, where they lie in heaps to protect themſclves from 
the cold. Their length is near fifteen. inches, the extent 
twenty-three z and the weight nincteen ounces. They 
are found in theſe kingdoms only on the ſummits of the 
higheſt hills of the Highlands of Scotland and of the He- 
brides z and ſome few are found on the lofty lull nes! 
Keſwick, in Cumberland. They reſemble the GR 
taſte, and like them keep in ſmall packs, but never like 


| thoſe birds take ſheltcr in the heath, but beneath lo 


ſtones. | 
In Hudſon's Bay, this bird is called the willow-part ridge. 
They gather together in large flocks in the begmung 9 
October, harbouring among the willows, the tops ot 
which are their principal food. They then change to 
their winter dreſs ; change again in March, and have their 
complete ſummer dreſs by the latter end of June. They 
make their neſt in the ground in dry ridges, and are lv 

lentiful, that ten thouſand have been killed in the thre- 
orts in one winter. Pennant's Brit. Zool. vol. i. p. 272» K.. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixili. part 2. art. 28. Sec Goneect. 4 


P T E 


in Botany. See Shrub TrEFoiL. | 
in Natural Hiftory, a claſs of 1NSECTSs, ꝛc- 
in to the diſtribution of Dr. Hill. 

ell in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 

iy (mall kind of fern common in damp places. Ger. 


Emac. Ind. 2. 


PIERIS, brakes, 


LTA, 
4125 ARIA 


P 


or 2 fern, in Botany, the name of a 
us of ferns, the characters of which, according to 
Fin eus, are theſe: the fructifications are diſpoſed into 
* Chich ſurrounds the whole margin of the under 
art of the leaf. In this diſpoſition the preris evidently 
"ers from all the other capillary plants. 'There are 
* ies. 
Pp rec IRPUS, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia 
Jecandria claſs : its characters are, that the calyx is quin- 
nedentated 3 the fruit is a falcated, foliaceous, varicoſe 
capſule, and the ſeeds ſingle. There is only one ſpecies. 
PTERONIA, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngene/ta polyga- 
mia equalis claſs : its characters are, that the receptacle 
conſiſts of multipartite briſtles; the down is plumoſe, 
and the cal imbricated. There arc two ſpecies. 
PTEROPH NICUS Indiarum, in Ornithology, a name 
under which Nieremberg has deſcribed a bird, which he 
ſays is called by the Spaniards there commendadoza, re- 
markable for the redneſs of the upper part of its wings. 

It is of the ſhape and ſize of the r and not un- 
like it in colour, but for the ſingularity of the upper part 
of their wings, which in one part of their lives are of 
a yellowiſh or orange colour, and in the reſt red. They 
are kept in cages and learn to imitate the human voice: 
they feed on vegetables, principally Indian corn, and are 
common as well in the colder as in-the hotter climates 
flying in large flocks, and often doing great damage to 
the people. They build in trees and are eaten there; but 
are no very valuable bird. : 

PTEROSPERMADENDRON, in Botany, the name of a 

genus of plants, eſtablithed by Dr. Amman. ; 
The name is derived from the Greek wiegen, a wing, 
rech, ſced, and ZevIpov, a tree, to expreſs a tree with 
alated feeds. | ; 
The characters of the genus are theſe : the flower is of 
the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral 2 arranged 
in a circular order; from the cup of the flower there 
ariſes a piſtil, with an embryo fruit, which finally be- 
comes a woody ſeed- veſſel of the ſhape of a pod, which, 
when ripe, opens at the end, and is ſeen to be divided 
into ſive cells, containing alated ſeeds. 
Of this genus the author deſcribes two ſpecies. The firſt 
has leaves like the cork-tree, angulated and hoary under- 
neath, and white flowers; the other has auriculated 
leaves, and a large flower and fruit. The firſt of theſe 
is mentioned in Petiver's Muſeum, N? 349, under the 
name of a tree from Champana, with a m_ 
containing alated ſeeds: and the other ſeems to be the 
tree called ſelda, in the Hortus Malabaricus, vol. vi. 
tom. 58. 
Beſides theſe two ſpecies, the author ſuſpects there are 
four others, which have not yet been ſuſſiciently examined 
in their various ſtates, to determine whether they arc pro- 
perly of this genus or not. LOS 

PTERYGIUM, i formed by diminution from =1:gvs, 

ala, a wing, q. d. a little wing, in Medicine, a diſeate of 
the eye, much of the ſame nature with what the Latins 
call ux vis, nail, and ſometimes, though improperly, 
PANNUS, web. . 
L is a preternatural membrane, formed externally upon 
the coats of the eye, extending itſelf over the cor- 
nea and pupil, and obſtruQing the ſight. Sometimes 
this pellicle or membrane appears red, and is then called 
annus, 

t uſually ariſes in the angles of the eyes from the temples 
toward the noſe, and ſometimes from above or below, ex- 
tending itſelf by degrees over the pupil. Sometimes it 
only adheres to the cornea by a few flender fibres, and 
lometimes it is extended over the whole eye, and is every 


2 line, 


where firmly and intimately attached to it; and in this 


caſe the cure is rendered very difficult. : 
lf the patient's conſtitution, or a beginning inflammation 
require it, bleeding and bliſtering are proper in this caſe ; 
and when the membrane is but thin, gentle eſcharotics 
may perform a cure, ſuch as burnt alum, vitriol, &c. 
mixed into a powder with ſugar, or a folution of half a 
ſeruple of white vitriol in two ounces of celandine or 
other water. 
lf theſe methods prove ineffectual, the aſſiſtance of a ſur- 
| cha mult be called in; who ſeating the patient before 
m, with his head bent backwards upon his lap, while 
an aſſiſtant holds open the eyelids, takes hold of the 
thickeſt or looſeſt part of the pellicle with a hook, and 
elerating it a little, paſſes a threaded needle through it; 
and taking hold of both ends of the thread, makes a gentle 
elevation of it; then ſeparates its upper and lower mar- 


— —— 
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gin with 2 lancet, that he may afterwards cut off the 
reſt immediately in a ſtraight line near the lachrymal 
caruncle, with a "_ and fine pair of ſcifſarsz then 
he draws back the thread and membrane towards the 
cornea, and if it adheres any where to the eye, frees it 
by degrees with the ſcalpel, or ſciſſars, not woundin 
ie cornea, nor aan any of the membrane behind to 
give riſe to a new production of it. Heiſter. 
PTERYG1UM is alſo the name given to a WHITLOF, when 
ſeated at the root of the nail. 
PTERY GOIDES, wlepryoridys, derived from nt, Wlepu;ocy 
wing, and eidog, 2 in Anatomy, two apophyſes of the 


os ſphenoides; fo called from their reſembling the wi 
of a bat. See OPHENOIDES, g rg 


PTERYGOIDAUS major or internus, is a muſcle that 
lies on the inſide of the lower jaw, almoſt in the ſame 
manner that the maſſeter does on the outſide, and is of 
the ſame figure with that muſcle, only ſmaller and nar- 
rower. 

It is fixed above chiefly to the inſide of the external ala 
of the apophyſis preryooides, This inſertion is wholly 
fleſhy, and from hence it runs down obliquely toward the 
angle of the lower jaw, and is inſerted a little tendinous 
in the inequalities on the inſide thereof, oppoſite to the 
inſertion of the maſſeter. Winſlow. 

When it acts, it draws the jaw to one ſide. 

PTERYGOIDAUS minor, or externus, an oblong ſmall fleſhy 
muſcle, ſituated almoſt horizontally between the outſide 
of the apophyſis pterygoides, and the condyloide apophy- 
ſis of the lower jaw, the ſubject being conſidered in an 
erect Jens. | 

It is fixed by one extremity to the outſide and edge of 
the outer ala of the prerygo:de apophyſis, filling the fo'Tula 
which is at the baſis of this apophyſis, near the baſis of 
the temporal apophyſis of the ſphenoidal bone; from 
thence it runs backward and alittle outward into the void 
ſpace between the two apophyſes of the lower jaw, and 
is inſerted anteriorly in the condyloide apophyſis, at a 
ſmall foſſula immediately under the angle of the inner 
condyle. It is alſo fixed to the capſular ligament of the 
joint. Winſlow. 

This pulls the lower jaw forwards, and makes it ſhoot be- 
ond the upper. 

PTEROPHORT, ITrepopopor, in Antiquity, a name given to 
ſuch of the Roman couriers as brought tidings of any de- 
claration of war, a battle loſt, or any miſhap befallen the 
Roman armies. 

They were ſo called, becauſe they bore wings on the 
points of their pikes: from the Greek T:pov, wing, and 
oi, I bear, 

PTER Y GOPHARYNG2I, a pair of muſcles ariſing from 
the proceſſus pterygoides, where the tendon of the prery- 
goſtaphylinus is reflected. Some fleſhy fibres of them do 
likewiſe ariſe from the upper jav- bone, behind the fartheſt 
prinder, and ſome from the ſides of the tongue, and os 

oides. 
om all theſe places the fleſhy fibres paſs ſemicircularly, 
and meet with thoſe of the oppoſite fide in the middle 
line on the backſide of the pharynx externally. 
In the inner ſurface of the fauces is another order of fleſhy 
fibres, decuilating each other at acute angles. They ariſe 
both from the ſides of the uvula, and from the root of the 
cartilage; and deſcend obliquely to their inſertions in 
the glandulous membrane of the pharynx. 
This muſcle ſerves both to conſtringe the pharynx, and 
to compreſs the tonſils, and force out the mucus ; whence 
its uſe in hawking. 
The various originations of the ſeveral parts of this muſcle 
have cauſed it to be generally divided into ſeveral muſcles. 
Thus Valſalva calls that part ſpringing from the tongue, 
the gloſſopharyngæus; that immediately below it, the Ho- 
pharyngeus. Hence, in like manner, come the cephalce 
pharyngæus, ſphenopharyng us, &c. | 

P''ER YGOSTAPH Y LINUS, formed from TTegoy, wing, 
and gaguan, uvula, in Anatomy, the internal muſcle of the 
uvula; called by Valſalva, novus tube muſculus; as being 
unknown to the ancient anatomiſts. 

It ariſes fleſhy near the ſphenoſtaphylinus, from the os 
petroſum, where the tube from the palate enters that near 
an acute proceſs of the ſphenoides ; and aſcending to the 
proceſſus pterygoides, becomes a broad flat tendon, which 
expands itſelf on the fore-part of the uvula. | 

Some of the tendinous fibres aſcend to the lower edge of 
the os palati, others deſcend down the ſides of the fauces; 
the middle ſeries either unites with thoſe of the other 
fide, or is loſt in two fleſhy bodies that compoſe the uvula. 
This muſcle, with its partner, draws the uvula upwards 
and forwards, and alſo raifes the amygdalæ. 

PTINUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtory, a 
genus of inſets of the coleoptera order; with filiform 
antenne and roundiſh thorax, comprehending fix ſpe» 
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PTYLOSIS, Hobi, from og, in Medicine, a perſon | 


who has loſt his eye-laſhes; a baldneſs of the eye-lids. 
Paulus Zgineta, lib. iii. cap. 22. ſays, the prr/o/rs and 
madaroſis, are diſorders of the internal margin of the eye- 


lids. The madaroſis is the falling off of the hair, pro- 


duced by a defluxion vf acrid humours ; whereas in a 
ptilo/is, the margins of the eye-licls become thick and 
callous ; ſo that it is a diſorder complicated of a madaroſis, 
and a hard lippitude ; for which reaſon the remedies 
proper for the one are alſo conducive to the removal of 
the other. 

PTISAN, Pris ava, ian, in Medicine, a cooling po- 

tion uſually made of barley boiled in water, and ſweeten- 
ed with liquorice, &c. 
To theſe are ſometimes added the roots of quick-graſs, 
and ſometimes ſena, to render it laxative. Moft of the 
decoctions of phyſicians are called pti/ans. Feveriſh pa- 
tients are prohibited wine, &c. and reduced to ptifans. 

PTOLEMAIC en, or hypotheſis. Sec SYSTEM. 

ProE MAI ſphere. See SPHERE. 


PrOLEMAITES, a branch of the ancient Gnoftics, fo | 


called from their leader Ptolemy, a man of conſiderable 
learning, who improved greatly on the ſyſtem of the 
Gnoſtics his predeceffors, and inlarged it with a number 
of notions and viſions of his own. 

"The Ptzlemaites were properly a branch of the ſect of the 
VALENTINIANS, Which ſprung up towards the cloſe of 
the ſecond century, under Ptolemy, who differed in opi- 
nion from his maſter Valentine, with reſpect both to 
the number and nature of the æons. 

St. Epiphanius is very full on the ſubject of the Prolemaites, 
and produces a letter of Ptolemy to Flora, wherein that 
heretic lays down his doctrine. He maintained, that in 
the law of Moſes there were three things to be conſidered, 
inaſmuch as it did not all come from the ſame hand ; but 
part of it, ſaid he, from God, part of it from Moſes, and 
part of it from neither of them, but from the pure tra- 
ditions of the ancient doctors : on which laſt part it was 
that he founded his dreams. 

PTOSIs, a diſtemperature of the eyelids, occaſioned by a 
relaxation or tumor of thoſe parts, the ſame as the HA“ 
LANGOsTs. Heiſter. 

PIYALAGOGA, formed of aan, ſpittle, and ayu, 1 
draw, a word uſed by phyſicians to expreſs ſuch medi- 
eines as promote a copious diſcharge of the ſaliva, ſuch as 
pellitory-root, and the like. 

PUYALISM, PTyaLisMUs, TIruanioun;, formed from 
, [puo, exſpuo, I ſpit, in Medicine, a ſpitting, or a 
diſcharge of faliva by the glands of the mouth; whether 
it amount to an abſolute falivation, or not. 

PTYSMA, a word uſed to expreſs whatever is brought up 
from the lungs by ſpitting. 

PTY>SMAGOGA, medicines which promote a copious 
diſcharge by ſpitting. 

PUBERTY, PusBtErTas, in the Civi/ Lato, a natural MA- 
JORITY, or the age wherein a perſon is allowed to con- 
tract marriage. 

Boys arrive at puberty at fourteen years of 46 , maids at 
twelve. Full puberty is — | at eighteen. 

Dr. Kramer obſerves, that all boys at the time of puberty, 
between twelve and fourteen years of age, complain of 
uneaſineſs at their breaſts, which are ſwelled and itchy, 
the nipples and areolæ round them inflaming with pain, 
and ſometimes excoriation and exulceration of ſome of 
the lactiferous dutts. The beſt remedy for which, he 
ſays, is to preſs out the white ſerum then contained in 
them, after which they cure with a bit of plaſter. 

By the law of Scotland, perſons under puberty, or under 
the years of diſcretion, are capable of committing the 
higher crimes, which being contrary to the law of nature, 
are obvious. But they are not chargeable with ſmaller 
vottences ariſing from poſitive law or ſtatute. 

PUBES, a term uſed for the external parts of the padenda, 
or parts of generation, in both ſexes. 

This, from the age of puberty, is ſuppoſed to be covered, 
more or leſs, with hair; whence the name. 

PUBIS or Os PEcTiNis, in Anatomy, a bone of the hip, 
ſituate in the fore and middle part of the trunk, and bow 6 
ing the lower and inner part of the os innominatum. Sce 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1 lit. 3. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. n. 18. 

fig. 7. u. 19. fig. 12. lit. d. | 

It is joined to the other part by a cartilage, thicker, but 
looſer in women than men; in the former whereof the 
os pubis recedes, or gives a little in time of travail, to make 
way for the fœtus. 

It has a large foramen, which makes room for the paſſage 
of two mulcles of the thigh, beſides a ſinus, whereby the 
crural veins and arteries paſs to the thighs. See Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteel.) fir. 3. lit. S. S. 
"The os pubis, is the leaſt of the three portions of the oſſa 
innominata; the two together form the fore-part of the 
pelvis, and anatomilts diſtinguiſh in each, the body, the 
angle, and the branch. 


| 


part of that connection called the H of 


PUB 


The body of the os pubis is its upper part, Gtuateq 4 
verſely before the inferior part of the os ilium 10 * 
rior extremity is very thick, and by its union N 
oſſa ihum forms the oblique eininence which din; re” 
theſe two portions of the oſſa innominata. r 

contributes to the ſormation of the cotyloide AR ewiſe 

anterior r. ends in a ſmall eminence, or 18 : on 

called the ſpine ot the os pubis, which is fometimes 105 7 

, Fr 5 doubl 
The upper edge has on its inner part an obliaue 10 e. 
which may be called the cri/ta of the os prb;; on . mute, 
tinuous with that ridge which Ai {linguiſhes the mar ; my 
the bottom of the pelvis. Before this criſta ig ** wp 
oblong, and oblique llope. The lower edge is oblige? 
notched, and forms the upper part of the foramen Lu, 

The angle of the os pubis is its anterior portion, and makes 

A 
pubis. This portion is flat, and not very thick 2 In 

ſome ſubjects toward the upper part of the fore-fde 22 
the angular curvature, it has an eminence, which increaſe 

the ſize and extent of the ſpine already mentioned. The 
two ofa pubis connected together by this portion "Tay 
on the foreſide, an unequal convexity ; but on the back 
ſide a pretty EVEN concavity. 

The branch of the os puis is a flat thin apophyſis, which 
running downwards, unites with the branch of the os 
iſchium by a cartilaginous ſymphyſis ; of which, however 
there remain only | Don light marks in adults. It com. 
pletes the formation of the foramen ovale. The branches 
of the two ea pubis form, on the foreſide, a pointed 
arch; which, however, in a natural ſtate, is much more 
round than in a dried ſkeleton. Winſlow. 

PUBLIC accounts. Commiſſioners are to enquire of the ac. 
counts of ſheriffs, cultomers, nd other the king's officers, 
after having been paſſed inthe exchequer, and if detected of 
any fraud, they ſhall pay treble damages, b, ſtat. 6 Hen. IV. 
Cap. 1 And all the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
which any accountant hath, ſhall for the payment of debts 
to the crown, be liable and put in execution in like man- 
ner as if he had ſtood bound by writing obligatory, having 
the effect of a ſtatute ſtaple, &c. ſtat. 13 Eliz. cop. 4. 
and there have been ſeveral ſtatutes for taking the public 
accounts of the kingdom, and examining and determining 
the debts due to the army and navy; alſo corruptions in 
the management of the king's treaſure, &c. impowering 
commiſhoners for that purpoſe, who were to give an ac- 
count of their proceedings to the king and parliament. 
ſtat. 2 W. & M. 1 Ann. 2 Geo. I. &c. 

PuBLic a#s. See AcTs, and STATUTE. 

PuBLIC buildings. See BUILDING. 

PUBLIC nctery. See NOTARY public. 

PuBLIC read, See Roan. 

PuBL1C verdif. Sce VERDICT. 

PUBLICAN, publicanus, among the Romans, a perſon who 
farmed the impoſts, taxes, and public revenues. 

Theſe publicans are diſtinguiſhed by Sigonius into three 
ſorts or degrees, the farmers of the revenues, their part- 
ners, and their ſecurities; in which he follows Polybius. 
Theſe are called the Mancipes, Socii, and Prædes, who 
were all under the the Quæſtores #rarii, that preſided 
over the finances at Rome. But there were properly 
only two ſorts of publicans, the Mancipes and the vocn,, 
The former called by the Greeks apxrreauve, were much 
ſuperior to the common prblicans in dignity, being moſtly 
of the equeſtrian order; ſo they were generally in their 
moral character. Cicero mentions them with great reſpect 
and honour ; /s, ſays he, equitum Romanorum, ef 
tum civitatis, firmamentum reipublice, publicanorun erdine 
continetur. Orat. pro Lon 8 yo Opera, vol. v. ſect. 9- 
p. 544- Olivet edit. He likewiſe calls them ord/nem mib. 
com mendatiſſimum. Epiſt. Fam. lib. xiii. epiſt. 10. Oper. 
v. 7. p. 442. epiſt. 9. and epiſt. ad Attic. lib. 1. ep. 17. 
vol. viii. p. 80. ü 
But as for the common publicans, the collectors of 0. 
ceivers, as many of the Socii were, they are ſpoke * 
with great contempt, by Heathens as well as Jews; = 
articularly by Theocritus, who ſaid, that among t k 
beaſts of the wilderneſs, bears and lions are the gon 
cruel ; among the beaſts of the city, the publicas and pa- 
raſite : 
'The reaſon of this general hatred was, without dou, 
their rapine and extortion, For having a fhare te 4 
of the tribute, at a certain rate, they were apt te nog 

the people with illegal exactions, to raife as large FA 2 
tune as they could for themſelves. Beſides, r 0 _ 
were particularly odious to the Jews, who 00 1 * 5 
them to be the inſtruments of their ſubjection te 1101 yl 

man emperors z. to which they generally held 4 "Roman 
them to ſubmit. So that paying tribute to tie e 
1 tual acknov ledge 
emperor they looked upon to be a vir * M 
: ; j herefore, a P*< 
ment of his ſovereignty. This was, t Aors, as the 
rievance, and created an averſion to the collectors, 


dera- 
inſtruments of illegal . apart from all conſi -_ 
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ton of their 8 practices. Moreover, the Jews, 


who accepted the office of publicans, were on that ac- 
unt hated of their own nation equally with heathens 
2 according to the rabbies it was a maxim; a religious 
en who becomes a publican, is to be driven out of the 
: f religion. 
W fe Pat. alſo a name given to the ARNOLDISTS 
and ALBIGENSES. 
PUBLICANDD, regula de. See Ry rx. f 
PUBLICAT ION, publicatio, the act of promulgating, or 
making a thing known to the world. 
By the canons, publication is to be made of the bans of 
marriage three times before the ceremony can be ſolem- 
nized ; without eſpecial licence to the contrary. See 
AGE. 
SLAC ION; is uſed of depoſitions of witneſſes in a 
cauſe in chancery, in order to the hearing; and rules 
may be given to paſs publication; which is a power to 
ſhew the depoſitions openly, and to give out copies of 
them, &c. There is alſo a publication of a will, which 
is a ſolemnity requiſite to the making thereof, by declar- 
ing it to be the laſt will of the teſtator, in the preſence 
of a number of witneſſes z and a will which hath been 
made many years, may be new publiſhed, with additions, 
and that makes it equivalent to a new will, 3 Nell. 
abr. 27- 


PUBLICATION of /ibels. See LIE Et. 


PUCCOON, ſanguinaria, in Botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is compoſed of two oval, concave 
leaves, which fall away; it hath eight oblong, obtuſe, 
ſpreading petals, which are alternately narrow; it has 
many ſingle ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the petals, 
terminated by ſingle ſummits z and an oblong compreſſed 
germen, having no ſtyle, crowned by a permanent thick 
itigma, with two channels; the germen becomes an ob- 
long bellied capſule, with two valves, pointed at both 
ends, incloſing round acute-pointed ſeeds. We have but 
one ſpecies of this genus, which is a native of the northern 
parts of America. 
'The roots of this plant are tuberous, and the whole plant 
has a yellow juice, with which the Indians paint them- 
ſelves. 
PUCELAGE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which ſome 
authors among the French have called the PORCELAIN- 
[ls. 
PUCELLAGE, pucellagium, in an ancient manuſcript writ- 
ten PUELLAGIUM, denotes the ſtate of vikGINITY, or 
maidenhead. | ; 
PUCERON, the name given by naturaliſts to a ſmall inſect 
of a peculiar nature, 2 found on the young 
branches of trees and plants, often in ſuch cluſters as 
wholly to cover them. See Tab. of Inſects. 
The puceron is a ſmall animal, but very numerous in the 
ſeveral genera and ſpecies; inſomuch, that Reaumur has 
obſerved that there is ſcarce a vegetable to be found, ci- 
ther in the fields or gardens, that has not its peculiar ſpe- 
cies of puceron to feed on its juices. Mr. de la Hire, of 
the Paris Academy, has left many curious particulars in 
regard to theſe animals in the Memoirs of the year 1703 
and Mr. Leewenhoek, and others ſince, have given figures 
and deſcriptions of ſeveral of the ſpecies. 
Pucerons are all viviparous animals, and that after a very 
ſingular manner. It is to be obſerved, that the name is 
ſcarce more expreſſive of the creature, than ſome of the 
others given of late to inſects; that of the polype to a 
creature which has no legs or feet at all, is very impro- 
per; and that of the puceron hardly leſs ſo, as it would 
naturally lead us to imagine, that the creature thus called 
was able to hop like n flea, wheres, in reality, it is very 
flow in its motions, and ſeldom ſo much as walks. 
"Theſe creatures have fix legs, which are extremely ſmall 
and ſlender; and which, when the animal is at its full 
2 are loaded with a weight ſo large, that they ſeem 
carce able to ſupport it. Some of the ſpecies arrive at a 
tolerable bigneſs for common obſervation ; but the greater 
number are too ſmall to be accurately ſeen without the 
aſſiſtance of glafſes. Among theſe inſects there are great 
numbers that in their full perfection have wings, and be- 
come a ſort of little flies: theſe are diſtinguiſhed from 
the others by the name of alated pucerons. : 
Thoſe ſpecies which never become winged, have nothing 
of the appearance of the caterpillar kind ; having not 
long, but ſhort bodies, and much. reſembling flies whoſe 
wings had been taken off. All the ſpecies have antennæ 
or horns z but theſe in the ſeveral kinds are very difterent 
from one another, ſome being very ſhort, and others as 
remarkably long; aud of theſe laſt kinds, ſome carry them 
ſtraight before the head, as is the uſual cuſtom, and others 
2 them laid along over their backs; in ſome of theſe 
the horns are longer than the body. But beſide theſe an- 


tenne, the greater number of theſe creatures have two 
Vor. III. Ne 288. 


other horns or ſpines placed in a very ſingular manner 
behind them, near the tail. T hey are placed at ſome 
diſtance at their origin, but they become more diſtarit as 
they go out from the body. Theſe are much thicker and 
much ſhorter than the antenne; and there are among the 
various kinds of them, ſome which actually want them, 
and others which appear to want them, though they have 
them in reality; and others have in the places of them cer- 
tam round ſpots, which ſtand juſt where they thould, and 
teem deſtined to perform their functions. 

The ſeveral kinds of pucerons differ greatly in colour. The 
greater number of them are green; but many are brown, 
lome yellow, and ſome are black. In Auguſt the rcfe- 
trees afford a vaſt number of them of a pale red, and ſome 
exactly of the colour of the damaſk rote; in ſome other 
months of the year we find green ones on the roſe-trees. 
The ſycamore and ſeveral other plants afford green ones 
in the fummer, and red ones in November; and there 
ſeems no doubt, but that theſe are the ſame individual 
animals which change colour, the leaves and juices of the 
plants being not capable of affording them the ſame ſort 
of nouriſhment at ſome times that they do at others. 
Some of them alſo are of a duſky colour, and others bright 
and ſhining, as if varniſhed over. Thoſe of the willow, 
of the poppy, and ſome other plants, are of a cloth-like 
appearance, and ſome reſemble velvet; others, as thoſe 
of the apricot, and of the catch-fly, are ſhining, as if 
covered with the fineſt lacquer. Some appear of the co- 
lour of bronze metal, when it has its higheſt poliſh; ſuch 
are thoſe of the tanſy, and ſome other plants. The largeſt 
kind are found on the oak and other trees. The gooſe- 
berry buſh affords a ſpecies that are of the colour of mo- 
ther of pearl; and in general, the ſkin or covering of thoſe 
ſpecies which are thus bright and ſhining, is much harder 
and firmer than that of the others. The more uſual ſpe- 
cics are all over of one colour, but there are ſome others 
which are ſpotted ; that of the common wormwood is 
prettily ſpeckled with black and brown; thoſe of the ſor- 
rel are green in the middle, and black at each cxtremity ; 
and there are ſeveral others, as of the willow, &c. that 
are variegated with theſe two colours. 

It is not certain, however, that all the ſpecies are pecu- 
liar to the plants that they are found upon; for it has been 
obſerved, that when a plant of the common wormwood 
has been full of them, by ſome accident they all have left 
it to fix themſelves upon plants in the neighheurhood, 
which had juices of a leſs diſagreeable taſte. Theſe crea- 
tures always hve in companies; we never find them ſingly 
on plants, and very ſeldom otherwiſe than in extremely 
great numbers. In plants they faſten themſelves on evei v 
part; but in trees they only ſeize upon the leaves and 
young ſhoots, and they uſually cover theſe entirely, leav- 
ing no part to be ſeen. 

'The elder is the tree on which they are of all others the 
molt plentifully produced, and on which they are ob- 
ſerved in their ſeveral ſtages with the greateſt accuracy 
and eaſe. They often cover the thick green roots of this 
tree for many inches together, and ſometimes for man 
feet ; and they are always placed ſo cloſe together, that 
they touch in every part, and ſometimes they lie in two 
beds, one over another. Theſe are of a greeniſh black. 
If they are obſerved on the branches undiſturbed, the 
are always found to be pertectly quiet, and ſeem to rats 
their whole lives in inaction 3 but they are all this time 
doing the molt necefſary buſineſs of life, that is, ſuck- 
ing in their nouriſhment trom the juices of the tree. They 
do this by means of a fine flender trunk, which eaſily 
eſcapes the naked eye ; but is always found by the micro- 
ſcope, and it is by means of this that they pierce the bark 
of the tender parts of the vegetables, and get at their 
Juices. The trunk is uſually of two thirds of the length 
of the body; but when they are moving on, it is always 
applied ſo cloſely under the belly, that it is not ſeen. 
When there are two ſeries of theſe inſects placed one 


cover another, they are always more looſely placed in the 


upper ſeries, and theſe are uſually the larger, and the 
nimbler in all their motions. In this caſe they have no 
power of ſucking the plant; for beſide that it is cloſe co- 
vered with the other ſeries, their trunks are not lon 
enough to reach and penetrate it from the height at which, 
they ſtand above it. "Theſe, therefore, are ſuch as have 
no farther necd of nouriſhment, but are employed in pro- 

agating their ſpecies. | 

Ir. Reaumur taw them 2 forth; and indeed Mr. 
Leewenhock long before ſaw, by the help of microſcopes, 
the young animals perfectly formed, though extremely 
minute, in the bodies of the full grown females. 
They are a fort of animal which propagates ſo quickly, 
that uſually there are many females on the ſame leaf or 
branch of a plant in labour at the ſame time; and their 
fecundity is ſo great, that when they have once begun to 
bring forth young ones, Hey ſeem to continue it inceſſ- 
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antly ſor a long time together. They will often bring 
forth fifteen or twenty ſucceſſively, and if their bodies be 
a little ſqueezed afterwards, there are forced out of them 
a vaſt number of others leſs mature. | 

Theſe little inſets are extremely plentiful on many dif- 
ferent trees, and are very eaſily obſerved in their ſeveral 
ſtages and progreſſions by a curious ſearcher after them; 
but if at any time they are not ſo eaſily found, the perſon 
who ſeeks after them may be conducted to them by the 
ants, which he will find moving in great numbers on the 
trees and plants where they are, and pointing out the way 
to them. 

Mr. Leewenhock, Hartſoeker, and others, have obſerved 
this, and have N that the ants fed on them, by 
their frequenting the places where they are found; but 
that is far from being the caſe, the ants, on the contrary, 
ſeem to love them as friends. We may eaſily find out the 
reaſon of the ants following the cluſters of precerons, 
without doing them any injury, when we conſider that the 
ants love ſugar id all ſweet things, and the places about 
which the puccrons are, have uſually the cavities filled with 
a thick ſaccharine matter, and this the ants feed upon. 
The moſt natural opinion would ſeem, that this was the 
Juice of the tree ſimply extravaſated; but experience 
ſhews that it has another origin : it 1s really the excre- 
ment of theſe pucerons; they receive no ſolid food into 
their bodies, all that is conveyed into them coming 
through their trunk, which is an extremely fine pipe ; 
and as none but a very thin and pure juice can be received 
through ſuch an organ, it is no wonder that the creature, 
which lives wholly upon it, thould void no folid excre- 
ments. The drops of this liquor are not ſo frequently 
found on the leaves of plants as might be expected, and 
that becauſe many of them are immediately devoured by 
the ants, and many others are dried up by the ſun; but 
they may always be ſound collected in ſome quantity in 
the bladders of the elm, and other trees inhabited by 
theſe creatures, as there the liquor is defended from the 
heat of the ſun, and is ſafe from being devoured. 

The puceron, like moſt other inſects, changes its {km 
three or four times before it arrives at its full growth. 
Theſe exuviz perfectly reſemble the animal in its natural 
ſtate, the legs and other parts being all in their proper 
places; but whatever is the colour of the ſpecies of pu- 
ceron, theſe ſkins which it caſts are whitiſh, 

The male and female pucerons, as they are uſually ſup- 
poſed to be, differ greatly from one another in form, 
even in their time of growing, but much more eminently 
at the time of their maturity, the male having then wings, 
which the females never have. Leewenhoek and others, 
who have treated of theſe animals, have ſuppoſed that 
they all became at length little flies, that is, were winged ; 
but this is a great error. 

Notwithſtanding, however, the general opinion, that the 
winged pucerons are all males, and the unwinged ones fe- 
males, it appears that their manner of generation 1s yet 
unknown to us. 'This opinion was founded too haſtily 
by ſome from a ſuppoſed analogy of theſe and other in- 
ſects; but later obſervations prove, that this is not ſtrictly 
the cafe : for that the winged ones, as well as the others, 
bring forth young ones. Some have ſuppoſed, that theſe 
winged and naked pucerons were the offspring of diſterent 
families of ſeveral ſpecies living together; * the con- 
trary is proved by this, that the winged ones are found to 
produce ſome winged and ſome naked ones; and the 
naked to produce both kinds in the fame manner. Some 
have imagined, that they found the male pucerons among 
the others, obſerving ſome of a flatter thape, in whote 
bodies there were never found any young ones, as there 
always were in the others, even when they were ver 
young; but theſe have been ſince found to be only ſuch 
females as had already brought forth their offspring. 

The young pucerons being themſelves ſilled wit embryos, | 
and that in every individual, ſo that all that have been 
ever examined appear mothers, has given many ſtrange 
ideas of the manner of their generation : many Bos ima- 
gined them all to be hermaphrodites; and as no copula- 
tion has ever been obſerved among them, they are by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be able to impregnate each itſelf, The 
later opinion, however is, that when a female is once im- 
pregnated by a male, the will bring forth young ones al- 
ready impregnated with others, and thus to the third or 
fourth ſucceſſion ; ſo that copulation is only neceſlary to 
theſe animals once in three or four generations, and the 
children and children's children of an old puceron that has 
had congreſs with a male, will bring forth young ones 
without having ever had any ſuch congreſs. Reaumur's 


Hilt. Inſ. vol. vi. p. 9, &c. Sce Woob-puceron, OAK- 


puceron, &c. 

PU cHRON, bladder, a fort of puceron that lives in bladders 
on the leaves of trees. Sce PUCERON, ſupra. 

We often obſerye on the leaves of different trees, a ſort 
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of roundiſh bladders, which only adhere 

ſhort pedicle : theſe are a ſort of ſmall gall 

figure varies much in the different kinds : fo! and their 

round than others, and many are very vow r 

face, and ſometimes they are lon tend how fur. 

point, _ * broader at the baſe than in np 4 

art, a uſtained by no pedi 8 : "au 4 
to the leaves. Sos neo mmetliately 

The elm and aſh afford us more frequent; 

than any other trees, and very 2 rag 1 

they grow to the bigneſs of a nut, and ſometim wy 

larger; and when they are grown to their full fi w: 

often take up the whole ſurface of the leaf. Wies 
bladders are opened, they are found to conta Fx 
_— of pucerons. wh. 

thete bladders are examined at the tim 
but newly riſen, which uſually is the Ven T 
on opening them there is uſually found in then 29 
puceron, and that always a female big with young; Horn 
others more py et þ the parent inſect is — 1g oy 
rounded with different numbers of her youns o * * 
bladders have all of th 3 
em at firſt only one female pur 

but afterwards they have more, as they become a 
and the largeſt of all are uſually found filled with * 
digious number of young ones. The newly riſen Pad. 
ders are always found cloſe and firm in every part © 
23 —— — puceron had entered, bein 
utually neatly and cloſely ſtopped up. jon i 
how this bladder was r e 
The method of the formation of them ſeems to be this: 
as ſoon as the female Som produced, ſhe fixes hey 
trunk into the leaf to ſuck its juices ; the conſequence of 
this in all the pucerons is, that the ſurface of the leaf ſee 
parates a little from the nervous part: in the common 
caſes the creature takes no advantage of this, but on! 
continues fucking the juices z but in this kind, the N 
as ſoon as ſhe has made the ſeparation between the nart; 
of the leaf, gets into the cavity that is formed there by 
enlarging the orifice firſt made by the trunk, till it wilt 
admit her body. When once in, ſhe works forward in 1 
{traight line, and the hole behind her ſoon cloſes up, as 
there was no rupture, but only a ſtretching open of the 
parts of the leaf. The female thus finds herſelf in a ſe- 
cure place, and the elevation ſhe makes in the leaf is ſcarce 
perceivable, only appearing as an oblong ſmall ſpecies of 
gall. The mark of the aperture at which ſhe made her 
way in is always to be ſeen at ſome diſtance behind her, 
though uſually very neatly cloſed up: thus the whole 
continues tili the creature produces her young. But then 
the ſcene is quite altered; the young ones begin to ſuck 
as ſoon as produced, and as they ufually ſeize upon the 
ſides of the ſmall gall, already formed for that purpoſe, 
this derives more juices than otherwiſe would flow into 
it; and it begins to elevate itſelf much higher, and farms 
a tubercle of the ſhape of a nut or pear. 

Its growth in this caſe is entirely analogous to that of the 
common galls on the branches of trees, &c. and all the 
difference in the ſhape of the ſeveral bladders, is owing to 
the manner of the young puceron ſucking ; for if they 
fuck much at its baſe, that enlarges and becomes the 
broadeſt part, as is the caſe in the conic and pointed ones 
but if they let this alone, and ſuck only the ſides and up- 
per part, they ſwell while this does not, and conlc- 
quently this forms a fort of pedicle to the growing bladder. 

PUCERON, baſtard. See F1G-inſcft, and GRUB of the bir. 

PUCERON, earth, See EakTH. 

PUCERON, grub. Sce GRUB. 

Puck RON r, or Lion-PUCERON. 

Puck Ro, oak. See Oak. 

PUCERON, wer. See VER puceron. 

PucEtRoON, weed. See Woop. 

PUCKAUN beady, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by 
the people of he Eaſt Indies to a peculiar ſpecies of or- 
piment, which they uſe in medicine. 

They find it on the hills and on the banks of rivers. It 
is prepared by ſeveral tedious proceſſes, and then is given 
with ſucceſs in a diabetes. 

PUDDENING, in a Ship, a thick wreath or circle of cord- 
age, tapering from the middle towards the ends, and ſalt- 
ened about the main-maſt and fore-maſt of a ſhip, to pre- 
vent their yards from falling down, when the ropes by 
which they are uſually ſuſpended are ſhot away in battle. 
The puddening is generally formed in the following mai 
ner: a ſmall piece of rope, whoſe length is twice the dia- 
meter of the maſt, is toliced together at the two ends; 
and being thus doubled and extended, a thimble is ſeized 
into each of the extremities. After this a large quantity 
of PARCELLING is firmly wound about its ſurface n 
ſuch a manner as to make it gradually larger from the 
two ends towards the middle. It is afterwards once or 
twice ſewed with ſpun- yarn throughout the whole length, 


to the leaf by a 
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See L10Nepuceren. 


to bind the parcelling more cloſely, and reader it more 
: | y 6ompact ; 


compact; and the whole is completed by pointing it on 
the ſurface. * 5 
the eyes, it is fixed about the maſt by paſſing the laniard 
alternately through both eyes or thimbles on the fore- ſide 
of the maſt. Falconer. Sec Dol HIV. 
Puddinings are alſo ropes nailed to the arms of the main 
and fore-yards, near the ends, and then at three or four 
due diſtances inwards one from another, in order to keep 
the robbins from galling or wearing aſunder upon the 
vards, when the > na ſheets are haled home. 

They call alſo thoſe ropes which are wound about the 
rings of anchors, to fave the clinch of the cable from be- 
ing galled with the iron, by this name; ſo that when the 
ring is ſo ſerved, it is called the puddening of the anchor. 

PUDDING-gra/s, a name by which the pulcgium, or penny- 
royal, 2 ſpecies of MINT, is called. 

Pup DING-pipe-tree, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanical writers CaSSIA. | 

PupDpinG-/tone. See OCULATUS Lapis. 

PUDENDUM denotes a thing to be aſhamed of. Hence, 

udendum wirile, and pudendum niuliebre. Sce GENITAL. 
t is remarkable, that among the fiſh-tribe, all that are 
oviparous have no pudenda, properly ſpeaking ; that is, 
they have no penis or vulva, unleſs the ovaria of the fe- 
3 and the vaſiculæ ſeminales of the males, may be 
called by that name. 
The viviparous fiſh, on the other hand, as the cetaceous 
fiſh in particular, and many kinds of the cartilaginous, 
have the penis and vulva, dikinctiy and properly ſo called. 
Artedi Ichibyolog, | 

PupENDUM regale. See APHRODITA. 

PUDIANO, called alſo pediano and by others vermelbo, 
apaimixira, and tetimixira, a filth of the ſize of a mid- 
dling pearch, but not ſo broad as that fiſh. Its whole 
body is of a gold yellow; but that the upper part of its 
head, and . to the end of the back- fin, are of a 
very beautiful og wy the rim or edge of the belly-fin is 
alſo purple, and the reſt of a gold yellow. It is a whole- 
ſome and well-taſted fiſh. 

| Pupianxc verde, in [chthyology, the name of an American 
fiſh ©! a very remarkable colour, and very well taſted and 
whol ane. See Tab. IV. of Fiſh, Ne 40. 

It is of an oblong ſhape, and its uſual ſize is about ten 
ſingers long, and three broad in the broadeſt part; for 
towards the tail it is but about half that breadth. 

PUDICA planta. See SENSITIVE plant. 

PUERI alimentarii. See ALIMEN TAKI1T. 

PUERILE Vyle. See STYLE. | 

PUERILITY, in Diſcourſe, is by Longinus defined to be 
a thought, which, by being too far fetched, becomes flat 
and infipid. Puerility, he adds, is the common fault of 
thoſe who affect to ſay nothing but what is brilliant and 
extraordinary. 

PUERITIA, or c#:/4ho:4, in the Civil Law, denotes the 
age of minors from ſeven to fourteen, which was divided 
into two equal parts; from ſeven to ten and a half, which 
was ætas infantie proxima; and from ten and a half to 
fourteen, which was @tas pubertati proxima; during which 
ſtage they were puniſhable, if found to be dali capaces, 
or capable of miſchicf ; but with many mitigations, and 
not with the utmoſt rigour of the law. 

PUERORUM epi/copus. See Erriscorvs. 

PUERPERAL (from puer, child, and pario, 4 bear) fever. 
wee FEVER, 

PUFF-all,. the common Engliſh name for the Jangus pul- 
veris lentus, or lycoperdon z the characters of which are 
theſe : the hols plant, while young, is of the flethy 
ſubſtance of the muſhrooms, and of a roundith figure; 
but when ripe, it becomes hollow, and full of an ex- 
tremely ſubtile powder, 

The ſpecies of lycoperdon, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are twenty-ſeven, and by Linnzus eleven. ER 
The duſt contained within this body (which, when it is 
crulhed, flies out in an inconceivably fine powder, in 
form of a cloud of ſmoak) when examined by the mi- 
croſcope, appears to be a multitude of regularly ſigured, 
though extremely ſmall bodies. Theſe require the molt 
powerful magnihers to diſtinguiſh them, and are found 
to be little globules of an orange colour, and ſomewhat 
tranſparent ; and ſo ſmall, that the cube of the diameter 
of a hair would be equal to a hundred and twenty-lvc 
thouſand of them. In other ſpecies of this muſhroom, 
the globules are evidently ſeen to be ſo many Cle, 
ing of a darker colour, and having each a little {talk or 
tail; by means of theſe ftalks they penetrate into the 
Found, when ſhed from their parent plant. 
he duſt of theſe muſhrooms is very hurtful to the eyes, 
and we have had inſtances of perſons being blinded for a 
ong time by it, with violent pain, ſwelling, and inflam- 
mation; and this is probably owing to the ſharpneis of 
ele almoſt inconceivably minute ſcalks or tails. Baker's 
ieroſcope, p. 255. 


then fitted with a laniard at one of 
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PUFTIN, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome call the 
anas arctica Cluſij, or the northern duck, or alca arctica 
of Linnzeus. 10 
This bird weighs about twelve ounces; its length is twelve 
inches, and the breadth from tip to tip of the wings ex- 
tended, twenty-one inches; the bill is ſhort, broad at the 
baſe, compreſſed on the ſides, and running up to a ridge, 
triangular, and ending in a ſharp point ; the baſe of the 
upper mandible is ſtrengthened- with a white, narrow, 
prominent rim, full of ſmall holes ; the bill near the head 
is of a bluiſh grey, and the lower part red; in the for- 
mer 1s one tranſverſe furrow, in the latter three furrows ; 
and the ſize of the bill varies in different birds; the 
noſtrils are long and narrow; the irides are grey, and 
the edges of the eye-lids of a fine crimſon z on the upper 
eye-lid is a ſingular callous ſubſtance, grey, and of a tri- 
angular form; on the lower is another of an oblong 
form ; the crown of the head, whole vpper part of the 
body, tail and covert feathers of the wing, are black ; 
the quill-feathers are of a duſky hue; the checks are 
white, and full of feathers; the chin of the ſame colour, 
bounded on each fide by a broad bed of grey; from the 
corner of each eye is a ſmall ſeparation of the feathers, 
terminating at the back of the head; the neck is encir- 
cled with a broad collar of black, but the whole lower 
part of the body is white; the tail is compoſed of fixteen 
feathers, and black; the legs ſmall, of an orange colour, 
and placed fo far behind as to render it incapable of 
ſtanding otherwiſe than in an erect poſition, reſting not 
only on the foot but the whole length of the leg, which 
circumſtance makes the riſe of the pyffin from the ground 
very difficult; but when it gets on the wing, few bitds fly 
longer or ſtronger. 

Theſe birds frequent the coaſts of ſeveral parts of Grea: 
Britain and Ireland, but are moſt numerous in Prieſtholm 
ifle, off the coaſt of Angleſea. They are birds of paſ- 
ſage, reſorting there annually about the fifth or tenth of 
April; quit the place, and return twice or thrice before 
they ſettle, to burrow, and prepare for ovation and in- 
cubation. They begin to burrow the firſt week in May; 
but ſome diſlodge the rabbits, and make uſe of their holes. 
The taſk of burrowing falls chiefly to the males, which 
alſo aſſiſt in incubation. The firſt young are hatched in 
the beginning of July, to which the old ones diſcover a 
very ſtrong affection, which ceaſes at the ſtated time of 
migration, taking place punctually about the eleventh of 
Auguit, when they leave ſuch young as cannot fly to the 
mercy ol the peregrine falcon. They lay only one egg, 
and the eggs are of very different forms. 'The fleſh of 
theſe birds is exceeding rank, as they feed on weeds and 
fith, eſpecially ſprats; but when pickled and preſerved in 
ſpices, they are admired by thoſe who love high eating. 
Dr. Caius tells us, that in his time the church allowed 
them in Lent inſtead of fiſſi. Ihey are taken by digging 
them out, or drawing them from their burrows with a 
hooked ſtick. Their noife, when taken, is very diſagree- 
able, being like the effort of a dumb perſon to ſpeak. 
The winter reſidence of this genus is but impertectly 
known ; it is probable they live at ſea, in ſome more tem- 
perate climate, remote from land, forming thoſe multi- 
tudes of birds which navigators obſerve in many parts of 
the ocean; they are always found there at certain ſea- 
ſons, retiring only at breeding time; repairing to the 
northern latitudes ; and during that period are found as 
near the pole as navigators have penetrated: Pennant. 

PuFFiN, Manks. See HHEAR-water. 

PUFFINET, in Ornithology, the name of a bird known 
among authors by that of the columba Groenlandica, or the 
Greenland or ſea turtle-dove. | 
It is common on the northern coaſts, and is black all 
over, except two ſmall ſpots on its head; but it is pre- 
tended by ſome, that in winter it turns white. 

PUGIL, from pugillus, little hand, among Phy/icians, &c. 
a meaſure of flowers, ſeeds, or the like matters, contain- 
ing ſo much as may be taken up between the thumb and 
two fore-fingers. | | | 
The pugil is eſteemed the eighth part of the MaxteuULE 
or handful ; though ſome confound pug:! with manipulus, 
and uſe it for a handful. The French frequently call it 
pincte, a pinch. | 

PUGNAX avis, in Ornithology, the name of the bird called 
in Engliſh the RUFFE, and the female of which is the 
reeve, It has its Latin name from its quarrelſome diſpo- 
ſition, the males being always fighting. 

PUGNITIUS, in 1chthyology. See STICK LE-back; | 

PuGx1'rius /ongus, in /ehthyology, the name of a Weſt 
Indian ſea-ſiſh, caught about Chili and in ſome other 
places, and approaching in many particulars to the Euro- 

an pugnitite | | 
Fe is a ſmall animal; its body is ſquare, and of a tender 
conſtruction; of the thickneſs of a finger, and of five, 
ſix, or ſeven inches long, becoming gradually ſmaller * 
War 
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wards the tail; its ſkin is ſmooth, and its back is black; 
its belly yellow; its head reſembles that of the pike, but 
that the noſe is ſomewhat longer; it has two fins at the 
gills, one of a triangular ſhape. on the back; and from 
this to the neck there is placed a row of fifteen prickles, 
which bend a little backward, and are not connected by 
a membrane. On the middle of the belly it has alſo two 
ſpines at the two ſides, and one behind the anus; behind 
this there is a fin anfwering to that on the back, and the 
body is terminated by a fine ſmall tail, 

PUIS darrein continuance, q. d. ſince the laſt adjournment, 


in Lato, a plea which the defendant may plead even after | 


iſſue or demurrer joined, when fome new matter ariſes, 
at the day given for his next appearance. Pleas of this 
kind, when brought to a demurrer in law, or ifſue of 
fact, ſhall be determined in like manner as other pleas. 


PUISNE, puny, in Law, a younger-born ; or a child born 


after another. 

The word is French, in which language it bears the ſame 
ſignification. 

Puiſne is not only applied to the ſecond, third, fourth, 
Kc. with regard to the firſt 3 but to the third with regard 
to the ſecond, &c. The laſt of all is called abfolutely 
cadet. 

In the like ſenſe we fay a purſne judge, a purſne counſelor. 
Three of the judges of the court of common pleas are 
called puiſne juſtices ; and alſo three of the Barons of 
the court of exchequer are diſtinguiſhed by the fame ap- 
pellation. 


mit. See VOMITING. 


PUL, in Commerce, a general name which the Perſians give 


to all the copper monies current in that empire. 
Olearius, who was at Iſpahan in 1637, in the retinue of 
the ambaſſador of Holſtein, aſſures us, that each city in 
Perſia has its ſeveral copper money, marked with its par- 
ticular badge, which is only current in that diſtrict, and 
is changed every year. At the beginning of each year, 
which is at the vernal equinox, all the old money is cried 
down, and the new appears in its place. 
Both the emperor and the ſtate find their intereſt in this 
frequent change : the firſt, in that he only gives at the 
rate of 194d. ſterling per pound for copper; yet delivers 
it out coined iu kabeſqu: and demi-kabeſqui, at about 25. 
per pound : the fecond, in that the copper money is by 
this means leſs abundant, being reduced each year to 
nearly the fame quantity. 

PULCHER puis, in ehthyslogy, a name given by Gaza to 
the fiſh commonly known by the name of the xrans/cepe, 
or ſtar-gazer. See URanoscoPpus. 

It is a ſpecies of the trachinus, and diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
tedi by the name of the trachinus with many beards vn 
the lower jaw. 

PULEGIUM, in Botany. See PENN Y-royal. 

PULEX. See FLEA. 

PULEX agquaticus. See Mater BEETLE, and Mil Ler- 
DES, 

Pv1.r x-caters, a name given by naturaliſts to a ſort of worms 
frequently found on the leaves of trees, where they de- 
vour the animals called pulices arboret. | 
Of theſe there are ſeveral ſpecies, which owe their origin 
to the eggs of different creatures; for they are none of 
them in their ultimate {tate in this their time of feeding. 
According to the different animals whoſe eggs they are 
hatched from, theſe are of different form and ſtructure : 
ſome are hexapodes, or endued with ſix feet; theſe be— 
long to the bectle tribe, and finally change into beetles 
like the parent animals from whole eggs they ſprung : 
others have no legs, and are produced from the eggs of 
flies of various kinds: and finally, others are genuine ca- 
terpillars, though {mall ; but theſe are the moſt rare of all. 
Ihe two general kinds are the hexapodes or beetle-worms, 
and the apodes, or fly-worms. The fly which gives ori- 
gin to the laſt of theſe is a four-winged one, and takes 
care always to depoſit her eggs in a place where there are 
plenty of the pulices, uſually on the ſtalk or young branches 
of a tree in the midſt of large families of them. The 
worm, as ſoon as hatched, finds itfelf in the midſt of 
abundance of food, preying at pleaſure on theſe animals, 
which are wholly r þ 'The italk of the elder and 
woodbine are frequently found covered over with theſe 
pulices, and among them there may uſually be found one 
or more of theſe deſtroyers feeding at will, ſucking in the 
juices from their bodies, and then throwing away the 
dry tkins. Beſides the worms of this four-winged fly, 
there is one of a two-winged Waſp- fly, very deſtructive 
of theſe animals. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf, tom. i. 

Pu1.k X-arboreus, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
Mr. Reaumur to a very large genus of ſmall animals 
They are a kind of half-winged creatures; they have gra- 
nulated antenne, and ſome of them, in their moſt per- 
fect ſtate, have complete wings. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed 
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from the others by the name of muſt 

winged pulex. . fea pube, or 1 
The ſeveral ſpecies of theſe creatures are of 
lours; ſome are * others yellow; but 
quent are green. ey all feed upon the leay 

which 4 ad and che up on 3 

them; and they are ſo common, that wherever A . 

a tree is found curled up, or of a different form from t 

others, it is highly probable theſe animals are on it . 
that it is their work. Among trees the willow nd he 
roſe are the moſt infected by them; and among lates 
the bean and the poppy. They live a ſocial life, mu.” 
tudes of males and females being found together. The 
females are eaſily diſtinguifhed * the males, by their 
being thicker in the both, and having larger bellies. 

It is _T wonderful, that of all the known animals of the 
winged kind, theſe are the only ones which are vivipa. 
rous. This is eaſily ſeen beyond a poſſibility of doubt; 
for, on examining a cluſter of them together, it is 2 com- 
mon thing to ſee, by the help of a fmalt magnifeer, a fe- 
male in the act of parturition ; and the author of this 
account frequently ſaw the young prlex protruded out 

from a paſſage near the anus of the female, perfectly 
formed. He had fuſpected this from the total want of 
eggs m_ ſo numerous a tribe of animals, and from 
their remarkably ſpeedy propagation, and was thus con- 
vinced of it by ocular demonſtration. Reaumur's Hiſt, 
Inſects, tom. i. 
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PULLEY, in Mechanics, one of the five wrcnanicas, 
PUKING, a cant word for a XAUSEA, or diſpoſition to vo- 


powers z conſiſting of a little wheel, or rundle, having a 
channel around it, and turning on an axis; ſerving, b 
means of a rope which ſlides in its channel, for the rai 
ing of weights. G 

The Latins call it trerhlea; and the ſeamen, when fitted 
with a rope, a tackle. An aſſemblage of ſeveral pulleys is 
called a ſyſtem of pr/leys, or POLYSPASTON : ſome of 
which are in a block or cafe, which is fixed; and others 
in a block which is moveable, and riſes with the weight. 
Ihe moveable wheel or rundle, is called the Pear or 


ſorver ; the axis on which it turns, the grdgeon ; and the 


fixed piece of wood or iron, into which it is put, the 
block. 


De@#rine of the Pur. LIV. 1. If the equal weights W and 


P (Tab. VI. Mechanics, fie. 100.) hang by the cord BB 
upon the pulley A, whoſe block & is fixed to the beam 
HI, they will counterpoiſe each other, juſt in the fame 
manner as if the cord were cut in the middle, and its two 
ends hung upon the hooks fixed in the pullry at A and A, 
equally diſtant from its centre. See MECHANICAL 
powers, 

Hence, a fingle pulley, if the lines of direction of the 
power and the weight be tangents to the periphery, 
neither aſſiſts nor impedes the power, but only changes 
its direction. | | 

The uſe of the pnlley, therefore, is when the vertical di- 
rection of a power is to be changed into an horizontal 
one; or an aſcending direction into a deſcending one; 
and on the contrary. 8 

This is found a good proviſion for the ſafety of the work- 
men employed in drawing with the ple. | 
nis change of direction by means of a pulley has this 
farther advantage; that if any power can exert more force 
in one direction than another, we are here able to em- 
ploy it in its greateſt force. 8 
Thus, e. gr. a horſe cannot draw in a vertical direction, 
but draws with all its advantage in a horizontal one. By 
changing the vertical draught, therefore, into a horizon- 
tal one, a horſe becomes qualified to raiſe a weight. 
But the grand ufe of the prlley is, where feveral of them 
are combined ; thus forming what Vitruvius, and others 
after him, call pely/paſia; the advantage; whereof are, 
that the machine takes up but little room, is ealily te- 
moved, and raiſes a very great weight with a moderate 
force, 

2. If a weight W hangs at the lower end of the moveable 
block y of the pulley D fig. 100.), and the cord GF goes 
under the pullcy, it is plain that the half G of the cord hears 
one half of the Ne W, and the half F the other 3 for 
they bear the whole between them. 'I heretore, what- 
ever holds the upper end of either rope, ſuſtains one hai! 
of the weight; and if the cord at F be drawn up !0 " 
to raiſe the pulley D to C, the cord will then be extender 
to its whole length, except that part which goes un * 
the pulley; and conſequently, the power that draws tits 
pur | will have moved twice as far as the prey D with 1. 
weight W riſes; on which account, a power whe bak 
tenſity is equal to one half of the weight, will be able f nf 
ſupport it, becauſe if the power moves (by means 0 
{mall addition) its velocity will be double the velocity 2 
the weight; as may be ſeen by putting the cord _ x 
fixed pulley C (which only changes the direction 0 5 
power, without giving any advantage to it) and hangs 
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ent W; in which caſe there will be an equilibrium, 
— + . — 

we itle addition to P will cauſe it to deſcend, and 
and yh trough a ſpace equal to one half of that through 
raile w 


kh P deſcends. II 
which al to twice the number of pulleys in the 


he rope 
3 1 the pulleys N and R, and under the pul- 


1y; L and P, and has a weight Jof one pound hung to 
other end at T, this weight will balance and ſupport a 
wot nt W of four pounds, hanging by a hook at the 
er block U, allowing the ſaid block as a part of 
— weight. And if as much more power be added, as 
is ſuſicient to overcome the friction of the pulleys, the 
wer will deſcend with four times as much velocity as 
the weight riſes, and conſequently through four times as 
much ſpace. The two pulleys in the fixed block X, and 
the two in the moveable block Y, are in the ſame caſe 
with thoſe laſt mentioned; and thoſe in the lower block 
ive the ſame advantage to the power. See Por y- 
$PASTON- N 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that if the lower pulleys do not 
riſe all together in one block with the weight, as in the 
caſes juſt recited, but act upon one another, and the 
weight is only aſtened to the lowelt of them, the force 
of the power 1s very much increaſed, cach pulley doubling 
it. FE. g. A power whole intenſity is equal to 8 lb. ap- 
plied at @ (fig. 101.) will, by means of the lower pulley 
A, ſuſtain 16Ib. z a power equal to 4lb. at &, will, by 
means of a lower puliey B, ſuſtain the power of 81h, ach- 
ing at az a third power equal to 21b. at , will, by means 
of che pulley C, ſuſtain the power of Alb. at %; a fourth 
power of 1 Ib. at 4, will, by means of the pulley D, ſuſ- 
tain the power of 21b. at c; and this is not altered by 
having its rope carried over the upper pillcy or roller E. 
In the former caſes, the force of the power is augmented 
in an arithmetical proportion of the number of ropes or 
prlleys 3 but in this, in a geometrical proportion. 

4. If a power move a weight by means of ſeveral pulleys, 
the ſpace paſſed over by the power will be to the ſpace 
aſſed over by the weight, as the weight to the power. 
Hence: the ſmaller the force that ſuſtains a weight by 
means of pulleys is, the flower is the weight railed : ſo 

that what is ſaved in force, is ſpent in time. 

The common methods of arranging pulleys in their blocks, 
may be reduced to two. The firſt conſiſts in placing 
them one by the ſide of another, upon the ſame pin ; 
the other, in placing them directly under one another, 
upon ſeparate pins. Each of theſe methods is liable to 
inconvenience. Mr. Smeaton, in order to avoid the im- 
pediments to which theſe combinations are ſubject, pro- 
poſes to combine theſe two methods in one. Accord- 
ingly, the pulleys are placed in each block in two tiers; 
ſeveral being upon the ſame pin, as in the firſt method, 
and every one * another under it, as in the ſecond; 
and ſo that, wlien the tackle is in uſe, the two tiers that 
are the remoteſt from one another, are ſo much larger in 
diameter than thoſe that are neareſt, as to allow the lines 
of the former to go over the lines of the latter without 
rubbing. 
reeving the line upon the ſhieves; for here, whatever he 
the number of ſhieves, the fall of the tackle will be al- 
ways upon the middle ſhieve, or on that next to the 
middle, according as the number of pulleys in each pin 
is odd or even. To do this, the line is fixed to fome 
convenient part of the upper block, and brought round 
the middle thieve of the larger tier of the under block, 
from thence round one of the ſame ſort next to the centre 
one of the upper block, and fo on, till the line comes to 
the outhde ſhieve, where the laſt line of the larger tier 
alls upon the ſirſt thieve of the ſmaller, and being reeved 
round thoſe, till it comes at the oppoſite fide, the line 
from the laſt ſhieve of the ſmaller tier again riſes to the 
firit of the larger, whence it is conducted round, till it 
ends on the middle ſhieve of the upper block on the 
larger tier. See Tab. VI. Mechanics, fig. 102. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. xlvii. art. 82. p. 494, &c. 

As a ſyſtem of pulleys has no great weight, and lies in a 
fmall compaſs, it is eaſily carried about, and can be ap- 
plicd, in a great many caſes, for raiſing pong where 
other engines cannot be uſed. But they have a great 
deal of friction on theſe accounts; 1. becauſe the dia- 
meters of their axes bear a very conſiderable r 
to their own diameters; 2. becauſe in working they are 
apt to rub againſt one another, or againſt the ſides of the 

Vol. Ul. Ne 288. : 


From this conſtruction ariſes 2 new method of 
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block ; 3. becauſe of the ſtiffneſs of the rope that goes 
over and under them. Ferguſon's Mechan. p. 37, 4to. 


PULLING, in Sea Language, denotes the act of rowing 
with the oars. 5 


PULMO, in Anatomy. See Luxds. N. 

Pur uo marinus, ſca- lung, among Naturaliſts, a light 
ſpongious body, of a thining colour, like cryſtal, inter- 
mixed with blue, and uſually of a figure reſembling the 
human lungs; whence its name. It is alſo called v R- 
Tre marina, or the ſea-nettle. 
It ſwims on the ſurface of the water, and is popularly 
reputed to preſage a ſtorm. It is commonly ſuppoſed to 
be only a viſcous excrement of the ſea, hardene by the 
fun ; but fir Robert Sibbald and Dr. Merret rank it 
among the zoophytes. It ſhines in the night time, and 
communicates its luminous property to a ſtick rubbed 


therewith. Being applied to the ſkin, it raiſes an itch- 
ing, and takes off the hair. 


PULMONARIA, in Betany. See LuUnG-wort: 

PULMONARY veſſels, in Anatomy, are thoſe which carry 
the blood from the heart to the lungs, and back again 
from the lungs to the heart. 


Theſe are two in number; viz. the pr/monary artery and 
VEN. 

The PULMONARY artery, which the ancients called dena 
arterio/a, the arterial vein, is, in reality, an artery, and 
is compoſed, like the reit, of ſeveral tunics. It ariſes 
from the right ventricle of the heart, and divides into 
two large branches; which, ſubdividing into ſeveral 
ſmaller, diffuſe themſeives throughout the whole ſoub- 


ſtance of the lungs. See Tab. Anat. (Angeicl.) fig. 8. 
lit. dd, &c. bb. fig. 12. lit. J. 

Pull MONARY ein, which the ancients called arteria be- 
noſa, the venms artery, conſiſts of four membranes like 
the other veins. It ariſes in the lungs from an inhnity 
of little branches; which, uniting in one trunk, open 
into the left ventricle of the heart. See Tab. Anat. 
(Angciol.) fig. g. lit. a. b. c. d. d: d. See alio Heart. 
For the oſſice of theſe veſſels, ſce EixcLAT IO. 

Mr. Cowper gives us an inſtance of a eyoLYPUs in the 
pulmonary vein. 

PULMONARY conſumption, or conſumption of the lungs, 


is what we properly call a rHTAHISIs. See Coxnsuny- 
TION. | 


PULMONES marine. See URTICA marina. 

PU LMONIC machine, is a machine contrived for drawing 
ſreſh air, or medicated ſteams, into the lungs or throat, 
&c. Some have recommended for this purpoſe an in- 
verted funnel : others have contrived machines for in- 
fuling herbs, &c. and annexed to them tubes for infpir- 
ing the ſteam or volatile parts thus obtained for them; 
A machine of this kind was contrived ſome years ago 
by Mr. Arden of Derby, which is deſcribed in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for 1748, vol. xviii. p. 486. A ma- 
chine of this kind was contrived by Dr. Hales, for meli- 
orating the air paſſing through the lungs of miners, &c. 
and is deſcribed in his Vegetable Statics, vol. i. p. 264, 
&c. An initrument deſigned for ſimilar purpoſes, and 
called an inhaler, was lately invented by Mr. Mudge. 

PULMONUM anima. See ANIMA. 

PULP, pulpa, in fruits, the %; or that foſt and ſuc- 
culent part between the rind and the nucleus or fecd. 
The 7u/p of a tree or plant, is the FARENCHY MA, which 
grows and ſwells by means of a juice, at ſirſt very coarſe 
and diſagreeable ; at length ſweeter, and more delicate. 

Por, in Pharmacy, denotes the ſoft part of fruits, roots, 
or other bodies, extracted by infuſion or boiling, and 
paſſed through a ſieve. 

Pull, in Aledicine, denotes the fatteſt, fulleſt, and moſt 
ſolid part of the fleth. 

Some people apply the word particularly to the upper 
part of the belly, becauſe fleſhy; and becauſe it is here 
that they feel animals, to examine whether they be fat. 

This part the Latins call pu/pa, from palpare, to feel, handle. 

PULPIT, pulpitum, a term now reſtrained to an ele- 
vation, or apartment in a church, whence ſermons are 
delivered. | 
Some authors derive the word from publicum, becauſe 
people are there expoſed to open view. 

Pur. r1TUM, among the R:mans, was a part of the the- 
atre, called alſo PROSCENLU M, or what we now call the 
age, whereon the actors trod. 

Though ſome ſay it was properly an eminence on the 
{tage for the muſic, or a ſuggeſtum whence declama- 
tions, &c. were ſpoken. 

The French uſe the word pulpit, pupitre, for a reading- 
delk in a church, library, or the like : thoſe large ones 
in churches they properly call /u:r:ns. | 

PULSATILLA, in Botany. Sce CAMPANA FLORA. 

PULSA'TION, pulſatro, in Medicine, the motion of the 
PULSE, or the beating * an artery. 

13 
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PULSATOR, a name given by ſome writers to that ſpecies 
of beetle, commonly known among us by the name of 
the DEATH-watch, and about which ſo many ſuperſtitious 
fancies prevail. | 
PULSE, pulſus, in the Animal Oeconomy, denotes the beat- 
ing or throbbing of the heart and arteries. 
The pulſe is that reciprocal motion of the heart and arte- 
ries, whereby the warm blood, thrown out of the left 
ventricle of the heart, is ſo impelled into the arteries, to 
be by them diſtributed throughout the body, as to be per- 
ceivable by the finger. 
The pulſation of the arteries ariſes from that of the heart; 
and has, like it, a ſyſtole and diaſtole; the ſyſtole of the 
one correſponding to the diaſtole of the other. 
Galen tells us, that Hippocrates was the firſt who obſerve! 
the motion of the pulſe. M. Homberg mentions a cate 
of a woman in Paris, who had a pulſe in the veins, per- 
fectly like that we commonly obſerve in the arteries. Ie 
adds, that he is the firſt a Fry that ever mentioned ſuch 
a thing. 
The pulſe is thus accounted for. When the left ventricle 
of the heart contracts, and throws its blood into the 
great artery; the blood in that artery is not only thruſt 
forwards towards the extremities, but the channel of the 
artery is likewiſe dilated ; becauſe fluids, when they are 
reſſed, preſs again towards all ſides, and their preſſure 
s always perpendicular to the ſides of the containing 
veſſels : but the coats of the artery, by any ſmall impe- 
tus, may be diſtended ; therefore, __ the contraction 
of the heart, the blood from the left ventricle will nor 
only preſs the blood in the artery forwards, but both to- 
. will diſtend the ſides of the artery: and thus is a 
motion of dilatation effected. 
And when the impetus of the blood againſt the ſides of 
the artery ceaſes, that is, when the left ventricle ceaſes to 
contract, then the ſpiral fibres of the artery, by their na- 
tural elaſticity, return again to their former ſtate, and 
contract the channel of the artery, till it is again dilate 
by the ſyſtole of the heart: ſo that here is a motion of di- 
latation and contraction effected. 
The diaſtole or dilatation of the artery is called its pu!/ec; 
and the time of the ſpiral fibres returning to their natural 
itate, is the diſtance between two pulſes. 
This pulſe is in all the arteries of the body at the fame 
time : for while the blood is thruſt out of the heart into 
the aorta, that artery being full, the blood muit be pro- 
pelled in all the arteries at the ſame time; and becauſe 
the arteries are conical, and the blood moves from the ba- 
{is of the cone to the apex, therefore the blood 1s conti- 
nually preſling againſt & ſides of the veſſels ; and conſe- 
quently, every point of the artery muſt be dilated, at the 
{ame time that the blood is thrown out of the left ventri- 
cle of the heart; and as ſoon as the elaſticity of the 
{pir-| fibres can overcome the impetus of the blood, the 
arteries are again contracted. 
'Thus, two cauſes operating alternately, the heart and 
fibres of the arteries, keep the blood in a continual mo- 
tion. 
Ihe obſervation of the pulſe has been deemed of the ut- 
molt importance to a phyſician ; both as it diſcovers the 
ſtate of the heart, the firſt mover in the animal frame; 
and as it ſhews the nature, quantity, and motion of the 
blood, that univerſal humour, whereon all the reſt depend; 
and as it indicates the condition of the artery, the primary 
veſſel of the whole body. 
However Celſus calls the pulſe, res fallaciſſima: and as the 
variety of pulſes with regard to their being quick or flow, 
is owing to the different degrees of irritability in different 
conſtitutions, every accident that happens to the body, and 
every affection of the mind have an influence upon then, 
ſo that the concluſions deduced from the ſtate of the pul/e, 
ſeparately conſidered, are often very inſuflicient and er- 
roncous. 
It is certain that the climate will alter the pulſe of perſons, 
and on this is founded the obſervation of pulſes being na- 
turally various in the people of different nations. 
The pulſes of Krenchmen are ſaid to be more equal and 
quick, and thoſe of the Britiſh, Dutch, and Germans, 
more irregular and uncertain ; and this is to be jointly 
attributed to the air of the tountry, and to the manner 
of living. 
In general, the higher and nearer the ſun is, the quicker 
is the pulſe; and the lower and farther off, the flower. 
In rainy ſcaſons, the pulſe is more free and quick, becauſe 
of the ſmaller prefſure of the atmoſphere. It is more 
mpetuous in the ſpring z more equal after a quiet ſleep; 
weak and uncertain in men very intent upon buſineſs, 
Melancholy renders the pulſe extremely inconſtant, pro- 
bably through the great thoughtfulneſs of ſuch men : in 
bilious tempers it is high and ſtrong z in ſanguine, more 
equal and regular than in any: in the phlegmatic, equal 
enough, but more flow: in children, eſpecially infants, 
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the priſe is very mall ; and in old men jr is ox 
an es in gluttonous people it is dull and | 
y drinking it is made ſtumbling and ver. * ts 
ſort of pulſe alſo frequently forctells ſudde 'R1m0us this 
too ſparing a diet it becomes ſmall and tow k. 5 
abates upon faſting. By the paſſions the 0 alway, 
alfo greatly altered; but moſt of all by fen, Pee map be 
ger. In fevers the pulſe is varied accordine J ad an- 
pinning, height, and declination, It1 15 me Hes 
yſteric perſons it is very uncertain: in ae 
ſons it is much ſtopped and interrupted by Ken * 
mours : in the gout it is free and expedite : 7 Hu- 
as in the aſthma, it is mightily opprefled, unlef; plague 
the hot fit. In general, auy variation of the «th 
denotes ſome alteration in the habit of the 18 
The pulſe is unequal either in regard to time * \tre 
that is, it either ſtrikes quicker and ſlower, ort nech; 
and weaker. Sov tronger 
The firſt is common in moſt acute diſtempers and g 
not threaten any immediate danger; but the n er 
in acute and chronic caſes, is always a dangerous 3 
tom; very often it is the forerunner of death, 3 
happens two or three days after this is firſt obſerved 45 
is ſaid to be interrupted when the ſtrokęs are much fr ' 
ler and weaker than at other times, or their RU 74 
much greater. Ihis firſt ſhews a great decay Tun 
and the latter, which is, as it were, à ceſſation . 
time, denotes approaching palſies, apoplexies ind a 
like terrible diſtempers, and fometimes death i ſele. . 
1 he intente pulje is when the flroke is very hard, the naw 
being, as it were, upon the bent; or elſe thi. ſtrenowk 
18 made up by the multiplicity an frequency of leſ; in; 
cations, as in the height of acute ferers. 
The remiſs pulje has itrokes les quick and ſtrong, and ;; 
ſiekneſs ſhews more danger than the other. e ps 
ſicial pulſe ſhews an exact temperament of 
a free and eaſy temper of mind. 
The deep pulſe ibews a diſpot:tion to melancholy, aſthma: 
and lethargies, and is more frequent in aged th ; 
young people. | 
The leaping priſe often ſhews no great danger; but fle 
trembling pulſe is uſually a fatal ſymptom, after which - 
very few people recover. 
But of all others the wandering pulſe is the moſt terrible 
and fatal; this is felt ſometimes in one parc of the a 
tery, and ſometimes in another, and ſometimes in no 
part at all. This is a certain fore-runner of death, ard 
that uſually very ſpeedily following; and if great power 
in nature gives a ſhort reprieve after this, it is only very 
ſhort reliet. Abercomb. de Variat. Pulſus. ; 
Ihe pulſe has been obſerved to beat ſaſter in perſons 
electrified. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 478. p. 59. 

A firong Pulsu denotes, 1. A great muſcular force of 
contracting heart; and, conſequently, the firenyth of 
the contracting cauſe; i. e. 2. A briſk and copions in- 
flux of the nervous juice into the villi of the heart. 
3. Plenty of blood. 4. A laudable fecretion and circu- 
lation of humours. 

A ſtrong pulſe, therefore, is a good preſage, if it be alle 
throughout the whole body. Indeed it is frequently fal- 
lacious in apoplectic, and ſome other difcates, where 
the paſſage between the heart and the brain is free 3 ard 
when other parts, eſpecially the viſcera, are ob{tructed. 

A weak Puls denotes the contrary of the former; though 
this ſometimes deceives, particularly in fat people. 

A hard Pur.sE ſigniſies, 1. That the membrane of the ar- 
tery is drier than ordinary: and therefore, 2. Obſtruc- 
tions in the minute veſicles, whereof the membranes of 
the artery are woven. 3. That the arteries are full: 
but, 4. f hat their capillary extremities arc obliructul 
with an inflammatory vifcidity. $. That the blow! 1+ 
very denſe and compact : hence, 6. That the circus 
tions, ſecretion, and cxacretions are depraved. 

A ſoft Pul.st denotes the contrary to ali theſe; yet is vet 
fallacious in an acute peripneumonia. 

ew PULsE denoics, 1. That the contractions of the 

eart are flow ; and therefore, 2. A flownets of the in- 
fluxes of the nervous juice from the brain into the vill; of 
the heart. 3. That the blood has circulated a great nun 
ber of times. 4. That all the humours circulate cah!y 
through their veſſels. Indeed, if the pulſe be thus from 
weaknels, it is an ill ſign. 

A quick Pu1.sE denotes the contrary to all theſe; as ac 
monies, ſpirits agitated, fevers, and phrenſy. | 

An equable PUL$sE denotes a conſtant tenor of the vital 
functions; an uneven one, the contrary. N 

An intermitting PULSE ſhews life in a ſlippery ſituation. 
An intermitting pulſe is either owing to a fault i te 
nervous juice, which flows uncqually into the heart; ot 
in the veſſel which tranſinits the blood and humours 3 et 
to the humours themſelves. 

The cauſe of this diforder is various, as convulſions, Fo- 
| 7 lypuſcs, 


lypuſes, cacochymias, inflammations, want of Blood, 
bony or cartilaginous arteries, &c. See INTERMIT- 
TENT. ; 

A ſtrong, equable, and, at the ſame time, flow pulſe, is 
of all others the beſt. A ſtrong and great, or ſtrong and 


flow pulſe, together, are good. A weak, ſmall, hard 
eg, farerminting, quick pu, is of all others the 


worſt. 

Yet, in all theſe things, regard muſt be had to the na- 
ture of the particular artery, the age, ſex, temperament, 
affections of the mind, the fix non-naturals, habit of 
body, ſeaſon, country, &c. all which have an influence 
on the pulſe. 

Schwalbius of Prague contented himſelf with three pulſes, 
viz. the equal and unequal, the quick and flow, and the 
ſtrong and weak. Sylvius reduces pulſes to three kinds, 
viz. the ſtrong and weak, the large and ſmall, and the 
quick and flow. The full and ſmall mg are owing 
chiefly to the different diameters of the arteries; and 
except the quick, the flow, and the irregular pulſes, there 
are none of the kinds ſo accurately diſtinguiſhed, as not 
in many caſes to be found fallacious. It is obſerved, 
that there are adults in health, whoſe pu!ſe does not ex- 
ceed zo or 40 ſtrokes in a minute; and that others, while 
at reſt, have a pulſe ſo quick, that it may be counted to 
120; and during the preſence of a fever, the pulſe hath 
been obſerved, in ſome inſtances, to beat 220 times in 
this ſhort period. Dr. Heberden (Lond. Med. Tranſ. 
vol. ii. p. 18, &c.) has given us ſome obſervations on the 
pulſe, which ſhew how little it 1s to be depended upon, 
without the concurrence of other ſymptoms ; in how few 
caſes an attention to the pul/e is of real importance; and 
how groundleſs are the various diſtinctions of 5. 
Thoſe moſt to be regarded, are the quick and flow pul/es. 
To this writer we are indebted for the following obſerva- 
tions on this ſubject. The pr//c of a child under two 
years old ſhould be felt whillt it is aſleep, becauſe it is ſo 
eaſily quickened by every new ſenſation. The pulſe of 
a healthy infant on the day of its birth, and when it is 
aſleep, is between 130 and 140 in a minute; the mean 
rate during the firſt month is 120, and rarely, if ever, 
below 108. During the firſt year, the limits may be 
from 108 to 120; the ſecond year, at 90 and 100; the 
third year, at 80 and 108; the fourth, fifth, and ſixth, 
nearly the ſame as the third; the ſeventh year it is fome- 
times at 72, but generally more ; the twelfth, about 70. 
In adults, it is uſually from a little below 60 to a little 
above 80. 

A full meal quickens the pr/ſe to about 10 or 12 in a 
minute more than its number of pulſations was before 
the advantage of refreſhment. 

If the pulſe is quickened, ſo as to exceed the 3 
ſtandard by ten pulſations in a minute, there is ſome diſ- 
order; but the irritability of a child is ſuch, that a very 
ſlight fever will make the artery beat 140, or even 160, 


when no danger attends : and as there is much difficulty 


in counting the pulſe, when it is at 180 and upwards, we 
are better enabled to judge of the danger of fevers in chil- 
dren by the thirſt, quickneſs of breathing, averſion to 
food, and want of ſleep, than by the pulſe. 


A child of two years old will die of an inflammatory 


fever, though the artery beats only 144 in a minute; yet 
children of four years ſometimes recover from fevers, 
when the pulſe is at 156. 

If the pulſe of a child be 15 or 20 below the healthy 
ſtandard at its loweſt limits, and there be at the ſame 
time the ſigns of conſiderable illneſs, it is a certain indi- 
cation that the brain is affected, conſequently ſuch a 
quiet pulſe ſhould alarm us with the probability of 
danger. 

In adults labouring under an inflammatory fever, the 
danger is generally not very great, where the bcats are 
fewer than one hundred. A hundred and twenty thew 
the beginning of danger; and they ſeldom exceed this 
number, unattended with deliriouſneſs, and where the 
caſe does not prove fatal. To this there are two excep- 
tions ; firſt, before ſome critical ſwelling begins to ſhew 
irſclf in fevers, then the pulſe hath riſen to 150; fe- 
condly, in acute rheumatiſms the priſe riſes to 120, 
without danger : but in both theſe caſes the appetite, the 
lenſes, ſleep, and ſtrength, deviate leſs from their natu- 
val ſtate, than when the life of the patient is in danger. 
When aſthmatic patients are ſeized with a ſudden lit, 
the pulſe ſometimes beats 120 times in a minute, in 
which caſe danger is great; but if this is exccedgd, they 
rarely recover. | 

When the pulſe, from being very quick, ſuddenly be- 
comes quiet, all other ill ſymptoms continuing, it thews 
that the patient is become irritable ; that the diſeaſe is 
tranſlated to the brain; and that a palſy, an apoplexy, 
or death,” will be the conſequence. 


; . i 3 
In an iuſlamed ſcirchus ſeated in any of the viſcera, in a 
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cancer, ulcers in the internal parts, a quick pulſe is 2 
more certain ſign of danger, than a quiet pu//e is of ſafety. 
In hectic and rheumatic patients the appetite continues, 
and an ability to take ſmall journies, when the pre{/e is ſo 

_ that in an acute fever, with ſuch a quickneſs in 

the pulſe, they would be forced to keep in bed. 

A good pulſe, with a loſs of appetite, K and ſleep, 

with thirſt, and a quickneſs o breathing, is a dangerous 

ſituation. On the contrary, a bad pulſe, the appetite, 
ſleep, and ſtrength not much affected, with moderate 
thirſt, and the breathing but little affected, is ſafe. 

A diminution, or total ſuſpenſion, of the pulſe, is redu- 

cible either to a LivoTiy win, where it fails to ſuch 

_— as that there is ſcarce ſtrength left to ſuſtain the 

ody. 

Or to a 1.1yoPSYCHTA, when it is attended with a ſen- 

ſible diminution of the natural heat. 

Or to a SYNCOPE, when the heart fails, ſo as the heat, 

motions, ſenſes and all, are almoſt deſtroyed. 

Or, laſtly, to an a8y1yYx14, where thoſe are all abſo- 

lutely deſtroyed as to ſenſe, and death itſelf ſeems in 

poſſeſſion. 

PULSE is alſo uſed for the ſtroke with which any medium 
- affected by the motion of light, ſound, &c. through 

it. 

Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, lib. ii. prop. 48. Prin- 
cip. that the velocities of the pulſes in an elaſtic fluid me- 
dium (whoſe elaſticity is proportionable to its denſity) 
are in a ratio compounded of half the ratio of the elaſtic 
force directly, and half the tatio of the denſity inverſly : 
lo that in a medium whoſe elaſticity is equal to its den- 
ſity, all prul/es will be equally ſwift. 

Pvul.sr, leeumen, in Botany, is a term applied to thoſe 
grains or ſeeds which are gathered with the hand: in 
contradiſtinction to corns, &c. which are reaped or 
mowed, 

Pulſe is the ſeed of the leguminous ſpecies of plants. 
The word is primarily underitood of grains that grow in 
pods; as beans, peas, vetches, &c. but it is by ſome 
alſo uſed by extenſion for artichokes, aſparagus, and 
other kitchen-herbs and roots. 

PULSILOGIUM, a name given by authors to a pulſe- 
watch, or inſtrument to meaſure the celerity of the pulſc. 
Sanctorius was the firſt inventor of this machine; but ſe- 
veral have ſince ſpoke very largely in praiſe of it, and 
Sir John Floyer wrote a treatiſe on this ſubject. 

PULSION, formed from pelle, I drive, the act of driving 
or impelling a thing forwards. 

PULSUS latus. See Larus prlfus. 

PULTURA, formed from pul/are, to knock, to oſt, in our 

Old Lau- Books, denotcs a previous demand or examina- 

tion : on account of the monks, who, before they were 

admitted into the monaſteries, pulſabant ad fores, knock- 
ed at the doors for ſeveral days. Et volo, ut /int quicts 
de omnibus caufts, & querelis, & placitis ballrworum & 
prepolitorum hundredi, & a pultura /erjanorum, i. e. from 
the examination of ſerjeants; & de rewards forgtar um, 

i. e. the viſitation of the foreits. 

PULVERATICUM, in Reman Antiquity, the fee paid to 
ſurveyors for their trouble; alſo a ſum exacted from the 
provincial cities by their garriſon. 

PULVERIZATION, pulver izatio, the art of pulverizins, 

or reducing a dry body into a {ine powder. 2 
This is performed, in friable bodies, by pounding or 
beating in a mortar; but to pulverize malleable ones, 
other methods muſt be taken. 
To pulverize lead, or tin, the method is this: rub a 
round wooden box all over the inſide with chalk ; pour a 
little of the melted metal nimbly into the box, when, 
ſhutting the lid, and ſhaking the box briſkly, the metal 
will be reduced into powder. 

PULVILLUS, in Surgery, a term uſed to expreſs a little 

ledget-bolſter, or compreſs. 

PULVINARIA, in Roman Antiquity, cuſhions upon which 
the ſtatues of the gods were laid in the temples, at the 
time that thanks were given for ſome ſignal victory. 

PULVINATED, putuinatus, in the Ancient Architecture, 
a term applied to a frieze, which ſwells, or bulges out, 
in manner of a pillow, pulvinus : whence the name. 

PULVIS, in Chemiftry and Medicine. See POW DER. 

PuLvIs antilyſſus, was originally compoſed of equal parts 
of the lichen cinereus terreſiris, or aſh-coloured ground 
LIVERWORT, and black pepper; but this quantity of 
pepper rendering the medicine too hot, only one part of 
the pepper is now uſed to two of the lichen. The efli- 
cacy of this powder, as a preſervative againſt the Ma- 
Nuss occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog, was firſt com- 
municated to the Royal N by Mr. Dampier, and 
an account of it publithed in the Phil. Tranſ. No 237. 
It is highly extolled by Dr. Mead, who directs a dram 
and a half of the powder to be taken in the morning 
faſting, in half a pint of warm cow's milk, for four 
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mornings ſucceſſively : but previouſly to theſe four doſes, 
the patient is to tofe nine or ten ounces of blood; and 
after them, to be dipped in cold water every morning 
faſting, for a month, and then thrice a week for a fort- 
night longer. Mech. Account of Poifons, Eff. iii. But 
Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the lichen does not promiſe to 
have any conſiderable medicinal power. 

Pur vis fecundans, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
late writers to that fine powder, which is contained in 
capſules upon the ſtamina or threads in the flowers of 
plants, and is called by ſome Englith writers the malſc- 
duſ?, and in general the FARIN A of flowers. 

Pur. yis fulminans, or the thundering powder. Sce FuL- 
MINANS. 

PuL vis patrum, the Jeſuit's powder. See Cor'rex Pe- 
taunus. 

Pull vis, Puteolanus, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 

foſſile ſubſtance, found in form of powder, and famous 
for its conſolidating under water. The accounts of it 
ſeem, however, to be a little erroneous. See POE EZ o- 
LANA. 

PUMICE one, pu mex, a kind of ſpongy ſtone, very po- 
rous and friable ; reſembling the ſcoria of furnaces. 
Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature and origin of 
2 Some look on it as a fragment of rock halt- 

urnt, and calcined, caſt up in eruptions of volcanoes, 
particularly Etna and Veſuvius, into the fea; and 
which, by being there waſhed in the ſalt-water, loſes the 
black colour which the impreſſion of the ſubterranean 
fires had given it, and becomes whitiſh, or ſometimes 
only greyiſh, according as it has floated more or lefs in 
the ſea. 
Dr. Woodward conſiders pumice as only a fort of flag or 
cinder ; and afhrms, it is only ſound either where forges 
of metals have anciently been, or near ſome volcano, or 
burning mountain. 
Other authors will have the pumice to riſe from the bot- 
tom of the ſea; whence they ſuppoſe it detached by ſub- 
terranean fires: and hence account both for its lightneſs 
and poroſity, and its ſaline taſte ; alledging, in confirm- 
ation hereof, that pumice is frequently found in parts of 
the ſea far remote from all volcanoes; and adding, that 
ſeveral parts of the Archipelago are frequently found co- 
vered with it, all at once, after a few 1award ſhakes and 
heavings of the bottom of the ſea. 
Thus there have been many different conjectures about 
the nature and origin of this ſubſtance ; but the very 
earlieſt writers of antiquity, and the moſt judicious of 
the later ages, agree, that it is no native foſſile, nor in 
its original condition, but a mere cinder, or remainder of 
ſome other follile body, calcined by a violent fire. 
This may have been either ſubterranean and unſeen, or 
perhaps ſince extinguiſhed; or that of the well known 
burning mountains, on and about which pumices are con- 
ſtantly found, and that in vaſt abundance. The more 
violent exploſions of theſe may alſo, at one time or 
other, have toſſed vaſt quantities of pumices to places fo 
diſtant, as to make people forget from whence they 
came; or into ſeas, whole tides and ſtorms may have 
carried them to other thores, near which no ſuch repoſi- 
tories of pumices are ſituated ; and this might very much 
puzzle and miſlead people about its true nature and 
origin. 
The great quantities of pumices found in this manner, 
far from fires by which they might have been formed, 
floating on the ſurface of the fa, thus thrown on it, or 
perhaps raiſed by the burſting of volcanoes from its bot- 
tom, and ſomething altered from their original form and 
colour, by being waſhed and rounded by the motion of 
the waves, and by rolling againſt one another, gave rife 
to an opinion in ſome, that theſe were of another kind, 
and were different from thoſe pumices found on the burn- 
ing mountains, and that they were formed by the concre- 
tion of the froth of the ſea. Many have ſuppoſed, that 
the authors who have favoured this opinion, ranked the 
alcyonia among the bodies they call pumzces fo formed; 
and T 3 has been very unjuſtly cenſured of the 
ſame fault, though not guilty of it. Hill's Theophraſtus, 
P. 48. Wap ett Sp 
There are whole mountains in the principality of Heſle, 
which conſiſt of rocks of the pumice ſtone, as it is there 
vulgarly called. This is a ſpongy and cavernous ſtone, 
of a grey colour, and very much reſembles the pumices in 
external appcarance, but, on examination, pxoves to be 
a very different ſubſtance ; and there is not the lealt 
ground for ſuppoſing, that it owes its preſent appearance 
to the action of fire, as the common pumices thrown out 
of the burning mountains certainly do. It is very necet- 
ſary, in order to treat accurately of the nature of the 
pumice ſtone, to diſtinguiſh rightly between theſe ſtones, 
and ſuch as have been burnt into their ſpongy ſtate. 
Yet this is generally neglected, and thefe are called 
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pumices as well as the reſt, and are all ſuppoſed to "kg fk 
the ſame origin. - 
Pumice makes a very conſiderable article in commerce. 
and is much uſed in the arts and manuſactures to "7 4 
and ſmooth ſeveral works. tie 
Its pieces are of ſeveral ſizes: the parchment mate 

and marblers uſe the largeſt and lighteſt ; the curr; ig 
the heavieſt and flatteſt; pewterers, the ſmalleſt, ha 
Pliny obſerves, that the ancients made conſiderable ut; 
of pumice in medicine; but it is out of the preſe 

ractice. 

PUMMEL. See Pou ut. 

PUMP, antlia, in Hydraulics, a machine formed on the 
model of a ſyringe, for the raiſing of water, : 
Vitruvius aſeribes the firit invention of pumps to Cteſebes 
the Athenian z whence the Latins call it maching Cteſebi- 
ana, or or ganum Cieſebicum. g 
Pumps arc diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, with regard 
to the ſeveral manners of their acting. As the 

Common ſucking Pu u, which conſiſts of a pipe open at 
both ends, in which is a moveable piſton, bucket, or 
ſucker, as big as the bore of the pipe in that part wherein 
it works, and leathered round fo as to fit the bore ex. 
actly; and may be moved up and down, without admit- 
ting any air to come between it and the pipe or pump 
barrel. There are ſeveral kinds of buckets: the moſt 
ſimple of all, which is commonly uſed for ordinary 
pumps, conſiſts of a cylindric piece of wood, whoſe dia- 
meter is ſomewhat lets than the bore of the barrel, that 
it may move in it freely, having a hole quite through the 
middle of it. Upon the top of this there is an iron piece 
faſtened to a rod of iron or wood, which goes quite to 
the top of the pump, and by means of which the motion 
is given to the bucket. Near the top of the ceviindric 
wood, there is a leather ring faſtened round it, which 
goes a little higher than its top; the hole in the wood is 
ſtopped by a valve, made of a round piece of leather 
faſtened in one part to the wood with nails, Upon this 
there is an iron plate, a little larger than the bore of the 
hole, and another iron plate under it, a little leſs than 
the ſame bore ;z and the plates and leather arc ſaſtened 
together by means of a rivet or ſcrew in the middle cf 
them. When the bucket is put into the barrel, and the 
leather becomes wet, it will apply itſelf to the fides of 
the barrel, and prevent the pailag- of the air. Ihe uſe 
of the two iron plates is to ſuſlain the preſſure of the 
water, which would otherwiſe bend the leathers. Fo 
larger pumps, the bucket is made in the following man 
ner: there is a hollow piece of braſs, almoſt equal at tc 
to the bore of the barrel, but ſmaller at the bottom, hav- 
ing at its top a braſs bar, and at the bottom two notches 
to receive the ends of another braſs bar, of the ſame 
figure as that at the top. Round the braſs piece there 
goes a leathern ring, faſtened to it at its lower part by 
means of an iron ring, which being almoſt at the bottom 
of the braſs piece, is not ſo large as its top, and conſc- 
quently does not touch the ſides of the barrel: this la- 
thern ring ſhould go a little higher than the crots-piccc 
at bottom. The valve conſiſts of 2 po of leather al- 
moſt equal to the top of the braſs picce, covered by two 
iron plates of the ſame ſize as rhe leather, and having 
under it two plates ſomewhat ſmaller than the bore of 
the braſs picce at its top; thefe iron plates and jcarhers 
are faſtened together with ſcrews. This valve muſt be 
applicd to the top of the braſs piece or box, fo that the 
brals bar upon it may be between the two iron plates 
under the leather. The whole is fattencd together by 
means of an iron piece, whole lower part goes through 
the holes in the middle of the valve, and the two braſs 
rods, ſo that its upper part getting between the two up- 
per iron plates of the valve, preiſes upon the leather, 
and makes it apply itſelf cloſe to the upper brats bar. 
This iron piece or rod ought to have two holes, one at 
the bottom, juſt under the lower braſs rod, to hold ' 
cloſe by means of a pin or key; and another at its tap, 
to faſten it to another iron rod, which is continued quite 
to the top of the pump, in order to give motion to the 
bucket. The chief advantages of this kind of buckets 
are, that they give the freceſt paſſage to the water, hav- 
ing the leaſt friction poſſible, as they touch the barrel 
only at the upper end of the braſs box; and that the fand 
or gravel, which is commonly mixed with the water, 
cannot get between the bucket and the barrel, becaule 
the leathern ring is higher than the braſs tube; beſides, 
if by any accident the motion of one fide of the valve 
were hindercd, the other would ſerve till it were mendcd. 
Hee VALVE. 
The conſtruction of pumps is uſually explained by Flat, 
models, in which the action both of the piſtons and valve» 
may be ſeen. In order.to underſtand the {tructure. and 
operation of the cc:n9 pump, let the model 5051 
(Tab. V. Hydraulics, &c. fig. 55.) be placed upright in 
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he veſſel of water K, the water being deep enough to 
riſe at leaſt as high as from A to L. The vaLve a on 
the moveable bucket G, and the valve 5 on the fixed box 
H (which box quite fills the bore of the pipe or barrel at 
11) will each lie cloſe, by its own weight, upon the hole 
in the bucket and box, until the engine begins to work. 
The valves are made of braſs, and covered underneath 
with leather for cloſing the holes the more exactly: andithe 
bucket G is raiſed and depreſſed alternately by the handle 
I and rod D 4, the bucket being {uppoſed at B before the 
.orking begins. 
9 * the handle E, and thereby draw up the 
bucket from B to C, which will make room for the air in 
the pump all the way below the bucket to dilate itſelf, 
by which its ſpring 18 weakened, and then its force is not 
equivalent to the weight or preſſure of the outward air 
upon the water in the veſſel K: and therefore, at the 
firlt ſtroke, the outward air will preſs up the water 
through the notched foot A, into the lower pipe, about 
as far as ee this will condenſe the rarefied air in the pipe 
between e and C to the ſame ſtate it was in before ; and 
then, as its ſpring within the pipe is equal to the force or 
rellure of the outward air, the water will rife no higher 
by the firſt ſtroke 3 and the valve b, which was raiſed a 
Uttle by the dilatation of the air in the pipe, will fall, and 
itop the hole in the box H; and the ſurface of the water 
will ſtand ate. Then, depreſs the piſton or bucket from 
Cto B, and as the air in the part B cannot get back again 
through the valve 6, it will (as the bucket deſcends) 
raiſe the valve a, and ſo make its way through the upper 
part of the barrel d into the open air. But upon raiſing 
the bucket G a ſecond time, the air between it and the 
water in the lower pipe at e will be again left at liberty 
to fill a larger ſpace; and fo its ſpring being again weak- 
encd, the preſſure of the out ward air on the water in the 
veſle! K will force more water up into the lower pipe 
from e to /; and when the bucket is at its greateſt height 
C, the lower valve þ will fall, and ſtop the hole in the 
box 1 as before. At the next ſtroke of the bucket or 
piſton, the water will rife through the box H towards B, 
and then the valve þ, which was raifed by it, will fall 
when the bucket G is at its greateſt height. Upon de- 
pretling the bucket again, the water cannot be puſhed 
back through the valve 6b, which keeps cloſe upon the 
hole whilit the piſton deſcends. And upon railing the 
pilton again, the outward preſſure of the air will force 
the water up through H, where it will raiſe the valve, 
and follow the bucket to C. Upon the next depreſſion 
of the bucket G, it will go down into the water in the 
barrel B; and as the water cannot be driven back through 
the now cloſe valve 6, it will raiſe the valve a as the 
bucket deſcends, and will be lifted up by the bucket when 
it is next raiſed. And now, the whole ſpace below the 
bucket being full, the water above it cannot fink when it 
is next depreſſed ; but upon its depreſſion, the valve 4 
will riſe to let the bucket go down; and when it is quite 
down, the valve a will fall by its weight, and ſtop the 
hole in the bucket. When the bucket is next raiſed, all 
the water above it will be lifted up, and begin to run off 
by the pipe F. And thus, by railing and depreſſing the 
bucket alternately, there is {till more water raiſed by it; 
which getting above the pipe F, into the wide top I, will 
ſupply the pipe, and make it run with a continued 
ream. | 
So, at every time the bucket is raiſed, the valve 6 riſes, 
and the valve a falls; and at every time the bucket is de- 
preſſed, the valve 6 falls, and à riſes. 
As it is the preſſure of the air or atmoſphere which cauſes 
the water to rife, and follow the piſton or bucket G as it 
is drawn up; and fince a column of water 32 feet high 
is of equal weight with as thick a column of the atmo- 
iphere, from the earth to the very top of the air; there- 
lore, the perpendicular height of the piſton or bucket 
from the ſurface of the water in the well muſt always be 
lei than 32 feet; otherwiſe the water will never get 
above the bucket. But, when the hei-ht is leſs, the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere will be greater than the weight 
of the water in the pump, and will therefore raiſe it 
above the bucket : and when the water has once got 
above the bucket, it may be lifted thereby to any height, 
ii the rod D be made long enough, 1 a ſufficient de- 
prec of ſtrength be employed, to raiſe it with the weight 
ol the water above the bucket z without ever lengthening 
the ſtroke. 
The force required to work a pump, will be as the height 
to which the water is raiſed, and as the ſquare of the dia- 
meter of the pump-bore, in that part where the piſton 
works. So that, if two pumps be of equal heights, and 
one of them be twice as wide in the bore as the other, 
the wideſt will raiſe four times as much water as the 


narroweſt z and will therefore require four times as much 
rength to work it. 
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The wideneſs or narrowneſs of the pump, if any other 
part beſides that in which the piſton works, does not 
make the pump either more or leis difficult to Work; ex- 
cept what diſſerence may ariſe from the friction of the 
water in the bore, which is always greater in a'narrow 
bore than in a wide one, becauſe of the greater velocity 
of the water. 

The pump-rod is never raiſed directly by ſuch a handle 
as E at the top, but by means of a lever, whoſe longer 
arm (at the end of which the power is applied) generally 
excceds the length of the ſhorter arm five or fix times; 
and, by that means, gives five or ſix times as much ad- 
vantage to the power. Upon theſe principles, it will be 
eaſy to find the dimenſions of a pump that ſhall work 
with a given force, and draw water from any given 
depth. 

The quantity of water raiſed by each ſtroke of the pump- 
handle, is juſt as much as fiſis that part of the bore in 
which the piſton works, be the ſize of the reſt of the 
bore above and below the piſton what it will. The 
prefſure of the atmoſphere will raife the water 32 feet in 
a pipe exhauſted of air; but it is adviſable never to have 
the piſton more than 20 or 24 feet above the level of the 
ſurface of the water in which the lower end of the prmp 
is placed: and the power required to work the pump will 
be the ſame, whether the piſton goes down to be on a 
level with the ſurface of the well, or whether it works 
30 feet above that ſurface z becauſe rhe weight of the 
column of air that the piſton lifts, is equal to the weight 
or preſſure of the column of water raifed by the preſſure 
of the air to the piſton. And although the prefſure of 
the air on the ſurface of the well will not raiſe or force 
up the water in the pump-bore more than 32 feet, yet, 
when the piſton goes down into the column ſo raiſed, the 
water gets above it; and may then be raiſed to any height 
whatever, above the piſton, according to the quantity of 
power apphed to the handle of the pump for that pur- 
poſe. b 

Pumps ought to be made fo (ſays Mr. Ferguſon) as to 
work with equal eaſe in raiſing the water to any given 
height above the ſurface of the well. And this may be 
done by duly proportioning the diameter of the bore (in 
that part where the piſton works) to the height the water 
is to be raiſed, as that the column of water may be no 
heavier in a long pump than a ſhort one; or indeed 
equally heavy in all pumps, from the ſhorteſt to the 
longeſt, on ſuppoſition that the diameter of the bore is 
of the fame ſize from top to bottom: and whatever the 
ſize of the bore be, above or below that part in which 
the piſton works, the power required to work the pump 
will be juſt the tame as if the bore was of the ſame ſize 
throughout. 

In order that a man of common {ſtrength may raiſe water 
by pumps, with the fame eaſe, to any height not leſs than 
10 feet, or more than 100 feet, above the ſurface of the 
well, Mr. Ferguſon has calculated the annexed table, in 
which the diameter of the bore is duly proportioned to 
the height: and in theſe calculations he ſuppoſes the 


pump-handle to be a lever increaſing the power five 
times. 


Diameter of | Water diſcharged 
Height of the the bore. in a minute, in 
pur, in feet, wine meaſure, 
above the ow "BD 8 
face of the WY 2 
well. B 
3 88 8 7 
8 : 
10 6 93 81 6 
15 5 +66 54 4 
20 4 90 40 7 
25 4 38 32 6 
30 4 +00 27 2 
35 13 23 3 
40 3 46 20 3 
45 1 18 1 | 
50 3 10 16 3 
55 2 +95 14 7 
60 2 +84 13 5 
65 3 12 4 
70 2 62 11 5 
75 2 32 10 7 
80 2 45 10 2 
85 2 38 8 
90 a | 1 GT, 1 
95 2 +25 3 
100 2 +19 | 8 I 


In the firſt column, look for the number of feet the 
water is to be raiſed; then, in the ſecond column you 
have the diameter of that part of the bore in which the 
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piſton or bucket works; and in the third column, the 
2 of the water which a man of — ſtrength 
can raiſe in a minute by the pump to the given — 
The quantity of water contained in a pipe of either of 
thoſe heights in the table, ſuppoſing the diameter of the 
bore to be the ſame from top to bottom of the pipe, is 
45 23. 2 cubic inches, or 19.58 gallons in wine meaſure, 
as near as the hundredth part of an inch in the diameter 
of the bore can make it. 

Mr. Ferguſon has calculated the following table, by 
which the quantity and weight of water in a cylindrical 
bore of any given diameter and perpendicular height 
may be very readily found. 


Diameter of the cylindrical bore one inch. 
Feet | Quantity of water | Weight of water | In Avoirdupoiſe 
high. | in cubic inches. | in Troy ounces. Ounces. 

1 9-4247781 | 4-9712349 | $-4541539 
2 | 18.8495502 9. 9424680 | 10.9083078 
3 | 28-2743343 | 14-9137020 | 16.3624017 
4 | 37-6991124 | 19.8849360 | 21.8166156 
5 | 47-1238905 | 248561700 | 27.2707695 
6 | 56.5486686 | 29.8274040 | 32-724923+ 
7 | 65-9734467 | 34:7986380 | 381790773 
8 | 75-3982248 | 39.7698720 | 43-0332312 
9 84.8230029 | 44-7411060 | 49.0873851 | 


For tens of feet high, remove the decimal points one 
place toward the right hand; for hundreds of feet, two 
places; for thouſands, three places; and fo on. Then, 
multiply each ſum by the ſquare of the diameter of the 
given bore, and the products will be the anſwer. 


Sb & 3% 1 oa 


u. Nat is the quantity and weight of water in an up- 
right pipe 85 feet high, and 10 inches in diameter of bore 7 
The ſquare of 10 is 100. 


Feet 
high. | Cubic inches. Troy onnces. Avoirdupoiſe ounces. 
80 | 753-982248 397-698720 436.332312 
5 | 47-1238905 24-8501700 27.2707095 
85 | 801.1061385 | 422.5548900 463.6030815 
Multiply by 100 100 100 


Anſ. ] 801 10.6138500 | 42255.4890000 46360.3081500 
Which number (80110.61) of cubic inches being di- 
vided by 231, the number of cubic inches in a wine 
gallon, gives 342.6 for the number of gallons in the 
pipe: and 42255.489 Troy ounces being divided by 12, 
gives 3521.29 for the weight of the water in Troy 
pounds: and laſtly, 46360. 3 Avoirdupoiſe ounces being 
divided by 16, gives 2897.5 for the weight in Avoirdu- 
poiſe pounds. 
The power required to work a pump, or any other hy- 
draulic engine, muſt not only be equal to the weight of 
the whole column of water in the pump-bore, but as much 
ſuperior to it as will overcome all the friction of the 
working parts of the engine. 
The forcing Po ur, raiſes water rough the box H 
Hg. 56.) in the ſame manner as the ſucking pump docs, 


when the plunger or piſton g is lifted up by the rod D d. 


But this plunger or FORCER has no hole through it, to 
let the water in the barrel B C get above it, when it is 
depreſſed to B, and the valve & (which roſe by the aſcent 
© the water through the box H when the plunger g was 
alls down and ſtops the hole in H, the mo- 
nent that the plunger is raiſed to its greateſt height. 
Water between the plunger g and box 
ic get through the plunger upon its deſcent, 


\. 4411 into the lower part of the pump Le, but 
lage by the cavity around H into the pipe 
e, „iat opens into the air-veſſel KK at P'; the 


and driven into the air-veſſel; and in run- 
wine a through the pipe at P, it opens the valve 4; 
which thats at the moment the plunger begins to be 
caijed, becauſe the action of the water againit the under 
te ©! the valve then ceaſes. | 

Ii water, being thus forced into the air-veſſel K K by 
1opcated Hokes of the plunger, gets above the lower end 
of th2 pip} GHI, and then begins to condenſe the air 
in te veil KK. For, as the pipe GH is fixed air- 
tight into the veſſel below F, and the air has no way to 
the veſſel but through the mouth of the pipe at 
, 411 £149 get out when the mouth I is covered with 
is more and more condenſed as the water 


— 7 


Watel 
een 


4 through the pipe MM by the deſcent of 


P U M 


riſes upon the pipe, the air then begins to act ſo- ib 

its ſpring againſt the ſurface of the water at H W. ly by 

action drives the water up through the ety this 
from whence it ſpouts in a jet S to a great fete GF, 
is ſupplied by alternately raiſing and deprefſus 1 
plunger g, which conſtantly forces the wt ag the 
raiſes through the valve H, along the pipe MN. ws 
the air-veſſel K K. * 
The higher the ſurface of the water H is raiſeg; 

the air- veſſel, the leſs ſpace will the air be condenſed i ra 

which before filled that veſſel; and therefore the for 22 
its ſpring will be ſo much the ſtronger upon the . : ; 
and will drive it with the greater force through the 2 
at F: and as the ſpring of the air continues Whill * 
plunger g is riſing, the ſtream or jet 8 will be unifor 1 
as long as the action of the plunger continues: and he 
the valve 4 opens, to let the water follow the plun 2 
upward, the valve a ſhuts, to hinder the water which 
is forced into the air-veflel, from running back by the 


pipe MM into the barrel of the pump. 


If there was no air-veſſel to this engine, the pipe G11] 
would be joined to the pipe MMN at P; and then 
the jet 5 would ſtop every time the plunger is raiſed, 
and run only when the plunger is depretled. 
Mr. Newſham's water engine, for extinguiſhing fire 
(fee FIR engine) conſiſts of two forcing pumps, which 
alternately drive water into a cloſe veſſel of air; and b 
forcing the water into that veſſel, the air in it is there 
condenſed, and compreſſes the water fo ſtrongly, that it 
ruſhes out with great impetuoſity and force through a 
pipe that comes down into it; and makes a continued 
uniform ſtream by the condenſation of the air upon its 
ſurface in the veſlel. 

By means of forcing pumps, water may be raiſed to any 

height above the level of a river or ſpring; and machincs 

may be contrived to work theſe pumps, cither by a run. 
ning ſtream, a fall of water, or by horſes. Sce WarrR 
works, 

'The rod of the plunger in a forcing pump is ſometimes 

made to work through a collar of oiled leathers and braf; 

plates, connected with the barrel of the pump by ſcrews, 
and kept moiſt by water contained in a'veffel at the top. 

This apparatus is called by the workmen in the North, a 

Jack-head. Deſaguliers's Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 152, &c. 

Ferguſon's Lectures, p. 73, &c. 4to. 

The en Pu ur differs from the /ucking pump only in the 
diſpoſition of its valves, and the form of its piſton frame. 
This kind of pump is repreſented in fig. 57. AB is a 
barrel fixed in a frame IK LM which is immoveable, 
with its lower part communicating with the water. 
GEQHO is a trame with two ſtrong iron rods, move- 
able through holes in the upper and lower parts of the 
pump IK and LM; in the bottom of this frame OQH 
is fixed an inverted piſton B D, with its bucket and 
valve upon the top at ID. Upon the top of the barre! 
there gocs off a part FR, either fixed to the barrel, or 
moveable by a ball and ſocket; but in cither caſe water 
and air-tight. In this part, at C, is fixed a valve open- 
ing upwards. It is evident, that when the piſton frame 
is thruſt down into the water, the piſton D dotcends, 
and the water below will ruth up through the valve D, 
and get above the piſton ; and that, when the frame 13 
lifted up, the piſton will force the water through the 
valve C up into the ciſtern P, there to run off by the 
ſpout. The piſton of this pump plavs below the turtace 
of the water. Mr. Martin has deſcribed a c 
pump, which works by quickfilver, invented by Mr. 
Hoſkins, and perfected by Defaguliers ; and another 
pump of the litting fort, invented by Neil. Goſiet and 
De la Denille, and ſet up in the king of France's garden 
at Paris, the piſton of which works without friction. 
Phil. Brit. vol. ii. p. 57, &c. ed. 3. 

Po ur, Creſcbes's, the ficlt of all the kinds, aQs both by 
ſuction and pulſion. Its {trufture and action are 45 
follow:—A braſs cylinder ABCD (, 58), furniſhed 
with a valve in L, is placed in the water. 2. In this is 
fitted the embolus MK, made of green wood, which 
will not ſwell in the water, and adjuſted to the aperture 
of the cylinder with a covering of leather, but without 
any valve. In II is fitted on another tube NH, with 4 
valve that opens upwards in 1, 

Now, the embulus EK being raiſed, the water opens the 
valve in L, and riſes into the cavity of the cylinder :— 
and when the ſame embolus is again depreſſed, the valve 
| Tis opencd, and the water driveu up through the tube 
HN. 
This is the pump uſed among the ancients, and that from 
which both the others are deduced. Sir 5. Morland has 
endeavourcd to increaſc its force by leſlening the friction; 
which he has done to good etlect, infomuch as to make 
it work without almoſt any friction at all, 


Pu urs 


pa urs uſed in ſhips are of ſeveral kinds: the common 
„umb is a long wooden tube, whoſe lower end reſts upon 
The ſnip's bottom, between the timbers, in an apartment 
called the well; incloſed for this purpoſe near the mid- 
dle of the ſhip's length. This pump is managed by 
means of the brake, and the two boxes or piſtons. Near 
the middle of the tube, in the chamber of the pump, is 
fred the lower box, which is furniſhed with a ſtaple, 
by which it may at any time be hooked and drawn up, 
in order to examine it. To the upper box is fixed a 
long bar of iron, called the ſpear, whoſe upper end 1s 
faſtened to the end of the brake, by means of an iron- 
bolt paſting through both. At a ſmall diſtance from this 
bolt the brake is confined by another bolt between two 
checks, or ears, fixed perpendicularly on the top of the 
ump. T hus the brake acts upon the ſpear as a lever, 
whoſe fulcrum is the bolt between the two cheeks, and 
diſcharges the water by means of the valves, or clap- 
pers, fixed on the upper and lower boxes. I heſe pumps, 
however, are very rarely uſed in ſhips of war, unleſs of 
the ſmalleſt ſize. The moſt uſeful machine of this kind, 
in large ſhips, is the 
Chain Pu ur, which is univerſally uſed in the navy. This 
is no other than a long chain, furniſhed with a ſuſſicient 
number of valves, at proper diſtances, which paſſes down- 
ward through a wooden tube, and returns upward in the 
ſame manner on the other fide. It is managed by a 
roller or winch, whereon ſeveral men may be employed 
at once; and thus it diſcharges, in a limited time, a 
much greater quantity of water than the common pump, 
and that with lets fatigue and inconvenience to the la— 
bourers. This machine is, nevertheleſs, ſubject to ſe- 
veral accidents by the nature of its conſtruction. The 
chain is of too complicated a fabric, and the ſprocket- 
wheels, employed to wind it up from the ſhip's bottom, 
are deficient in a very material circumſtance, viz. ſome 
contrivance to prevent the chain from ſliding or jerking 
back upon the ſurface of the wheel, which frequently 
happens when the valves are charged with a conſider- 
able weight of water, or when the pump is violently 
worked. The links are evidently too ſhort, and the im- 
mechanical manner in which they are connected, expoſes 
them to a great friction in paſſing round the wheels. Hence 
they are ſometimes apt to break or burſt aſunder in very 
dangerous ſituations, when it is extremely difficult or 
impracticable to repair the chain. Of late ſome con- 
{iderable improvements have been made in the naval 
chain-pump by Mr. Cole, under the direction of Capt. 
Bentinck. The chain of this machine is more ſimple 
and mechanical, and much lets expoſed to damage. It 
is exactly ſimilar to that of the fire-engine, and appears 
to have been firſt applied to the pump by Mr. Milne, to 
exhauſt the water from the caiſſons at Black-fryars bridge. 
It has thence been transfer:ed to the marine by Capt. 
Bentinck, after having received ſome material additions 
to anſwer that ſervice. The principal ſuperiority of this 
pump to the tormer, conliits in the tollowing particulars, 
Viz. 1. That the chain is more ſimple and more eafily 
worked, and of courſe leſs expoſed to injuries by friction. 
2. That the chain is ſecured upon the wheel, and there- 
by prevented from jerking back when charged with a 
column of water. 3. That it may be eafily taken up 
and repaired when broken, or choaked with ballaſt, &c. 
4. That it diſcharges a much greater quantity of water 
with a leſs number of men. A ſection of this machine, 
as fixed in a frigate of war, is exhibited in 7ab. V. Hy- 
draulics, fig. 59; wherein A is the keel, V the floor- 
timber, X the kelſon, a, a, a, the ſeveral links of the 
chain, bb the valves, C the upper wheels, D the lower 
wheels, cc the cavities upon the ſurface of the wheels to 
reccive the valves, as they paſs round thereon, d d the 
bolts fixed acroſs the Ae of the wheels, to fall in the 
interval between every two links, to prevent the chain 
from ſliding back. Ihe links of the chain, which are 
no other than two long plates of iron with a hole at each 
end, and fixed together by two bolts ſerving as axles, 
are repreſented in a larger ſcale as aa, the valves are 
two circular plates of iron, with a piece of leather be- 
tween them, which are exhibited at large in 4%. Upon 
a trial of this machine with the old chain-pump aboard 
the Seaford frigate, it appears, in a report ſigned by 
rear admiral Sir John Moore, twelve captains, and eleven 
lieutenants of his majeſty's navy, that its effects, when 
compared with the latter, were as follow : 
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The ſubſcribers farther certify, that the chaih of the new 
pump was dropped into the well, and afterwards taken 
up and repaired and ſet to work again in two minutes 
and a half ; and that they have ſeen the lower wheel of 
the ſaid pump taken up to ſhew how readily it might be 
cleared and reſitted for action, aſter being choaked with 
land or gravel, which they are of opinion may be per- 
formed in four or five minutes. Falconer's Mar. Dit. 
art. Pump. 

PUMPs, bare, ate ſmall ones made of cane, or a piece of 
wood bored through, uſed in lieu of cocks, &c. to pump 
beer or water out of the caſks. 

PumMPs, bur, called alſo bilge pumps, are chiefly uſed by 

the Dutch, who have them by their ſhips ſides. In 
theſe is a long ſtaff, with a bur at the end like a gun- 
ner's ſponge, to pump up the I DGE water. 

Pu ur, air, in Pneumatics, is a machine, by means where- 
of the air is empticd out of veſſels, and a ſort of vacuum 
produced therein. For the invention, ſtructure and uſe, 
of this pump, ſee Arr-pump; and for Smeaton's im- 
proved gage, ſee GAGE. 

Pu ur, fetchin» the, fee FETCHING. 

PUMP, ſpiral, ſee Archimedes ScrREw. 

PUMPELMOES, a name uſed by ſome for a ſpecies of 

ORANGE. 

PUMPING at /ea, is uſually done by ſpells, that is, by re- 
heving the men with freth ones, and counting how many 
ſtrokes they pump each watch. By this means they know 
if the ſhip be ſtanch, or how her leaks increaſe. 

When all the water is drawn up, and there comes up 
nothing but wind and froth, they fay the pump ſucks. 
PUMYKIN, cucurbita, in Botany; for the characters, ſee 
Gogo. The pumptiz is frequently cultivated by the 
country peopic in England, who plant them upon their 
dunghills, where the plants run over them, and ſpread to 
a great diſtance; and when the ſeaſons are favourable, 
they will produce plenty of large fruit; theſe they uſu- 
ally allow to grow to maturity, then they cut open a hole 
on one ſide, and take the ſeeds our of the pulp as clean as 
poſlible, aſter which they nll the ſhells with apples fliced, 
which they mix with the pulp of the fruit, and ſome add 
a little ſugar and ſpice to it; then bake it in an oven, and 
eat it in the ſame manner as baked apples; but this is a 
{trong food, and only fit tor thoſe who labour hard, and 

can eaſily digeſt it. 

They may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in April 
on a hot bed; and tranſplanting the plants on another 
moderate bed, where they ſhould be brought up hardily, 
and have a great deal of air to ſtrengthen them; and 
when they have got four or hve leaves, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into holes made upon an old dunghill, or 
ſome ſuch place, allowing them a great deal of room to 
run, for ſome of the forts will ſpread to a great di- 
{tance. 

PUN, or PuxN, a luſus verborurn, the wit whereof de- 
pends on a reſemblance between the ſounds or ſyllables 
of two words, which have different, and, perhaps, con- 
trary ſignifications. See PARONOMASIA. 

Such are,—Cane, de cane, cane. —#ar meole mole molæ - Lex 
Dei, lux dici.— All houſes are turned to ale-houſes. - Ma- 
trimony is become matter of money. Some men's para- 
dite is a pair of dice.—Was it fo in the time of Noah? 
Ah no. Lordre tire du diſordre, ou diſorare ordonne, is 
the title of a French book. 

Puns, when they come eaſily, and are very ingenious, 
poignant, and appoſite, are allowed of in converfation, 
letters, epigrams, madrigals, and the like compoſitions z 
but they are abſolutely baniſhed out of the grave, ſerious, 
and ſublime, becauſe they weaken its force, and diminith 
its beauty, which conſiſts in ſomething great and ele- 
vated. Tbe Greeks and Romans, it is true, ſometimes 
indulged themſelves in the practice, and uſed puns as or- 
naments in the molt ſerious diſcourſes : but the moſt ſe- 
vere and philoſophical genius of our age, is by no means 
ſatisſied with ſuch an outhde of wit. Devices, ſymbols, 
rebuſes, motroes, &Cc. are their proper ſphere, wherethey 
ſhine to molt advantage. 

PUNARU, in /chthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh of the a- 
landa kind. It has an oblong body, and a thick head, 
obtuſc at the ſnout. The mouth is ſmall, and in the 
lower jaw there are only two oblong teeth, which are 
ſharp and pointed like needles, The eyes ſtand high in 
the head, the pupil is black, and the iris yellow; and 

over theſe there are two ſhort red filaments. The gills 

are large, and have two oblong fins placed behind them, 

The back fin reaches from the head to the tail, and is 

prickly at the edge. 'The belly-fin reaches from the anus 

to the tail. The ſkin and has are all brown. 

Beſides this, there is another ſpecies, variegated on its 

ſides with lines of a dutky purple. Its jaws beſet with 

very {mall teeth, and its fins not prickly Both kinds 
arc found among the rocks about Braſil, and ſometimes 
| get 
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get into the ſhells of the larger ſhell-ſiſn. Margrave's ' 


iſt. of Braſil. 

PUNAY, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the people 

of the Philippine iſlands to a very beautiful ſpecies of 
turtle, common in their woods. 
It is of the ſize of a ſmall parrot, and is of a fine green 
colour; but the extreme feathers of its wings are tipped 
with white, and the lower part of its belly is of a faffron 
colour. Its beak is yellow. 

PUNCH, an inſtrument of iron or ſteel, uſed in ſeveral 
arts, for the piercing and ſtamping holes in plates of 
metals, &c. being ſo contrived, as not only to perforate, 
but to cut out and take away the piece: whence the 
French call it, emporte-picce, 9. d. take-off piece. 

The punch is a principal inſtrument of the metal-button- 
makers, wafer-makers, patch-makers, ſhoc-makers, &c, 
The punch of the makers of plate-buttons ſerves to cut 


and parcel out the plates of gold and ſilver wherewith 


they cover their moulds. It is large, round, four or five 
inches high, the bottom hollow for about half an inch, 
well ſteeled, and the edge very ſharp. 

To ule it, they extend the plate of metal on a leaden 
table or block, and with a pretty heavy hammer ſtrike 
the head of the punch, &. See BUT TON-making. 

Puxcu horſe, in the Manege, is a well-ſet, well-knit horſe, 
ſhort-backed and thick-thouldered, with a broad neck, 
and well lined with fleth. 

PuxcH is alſo a name of a fort of compound drink fre- 
quent in England, and particularly about the maritime 
parts thereof. 

Its baſis is ſpring-water, which being rendered cooler, 
briſker, and more acid, with lemon-juice, and ſweetened 
again to the palate with fine ſugar, makes what they call 

/berbet ; to which a proper quantity of a ſpirituous liquor, 
as brandy, rum, or-arrac, being ſuperadded, the liquor 
commences punch. 

Several authors condemn the uſe of punch, as prejudicial 
to the brain, and nervous ſyſtem. —Dr. Cheyne inſiſts, 
that there is but one wholeſome ingredient in it, viz. the 
mere water. 

The proportions of the ingredients are various.—Some, 
inſtead of lemon-juice, uſe lime-juice, which makes what 
they call punch-royal: this is found leſs liable to affect 
the head, as well as more grateful to the ſtomach, 
Some allo make mit punch, by adding near as much 
milk to the ſherbet as there is water, which tempers 
the acrimony of the lemon. Others prefer tea punch, 
made of green tea inſtead of water, and drank hot. 

Laſtly, What they call punch for chamber-maids is made 
without any water, of lime juice, ſharpened with a little 
orange and lemon-juicez twice as much white-wine as 
Iime-juice, and four times as much brandy, with ſugar, 

PUNCHEON, ſee Puxncuton. 

PUNCHIN, oc PuNchlo, in Building, fee Pu NxcHION. 

PUNCHION, or PuxCHeox, a litlle block or piece of 
{teel, on one end whereof is ſome figure, letter, or 
mark, engraven either in creux, or in relievo; impreſ- 
ſions whcreof are taken on metal, or ſome other matter, 
by ſtriking it with a hammer. 

There are various kinds of theſe punchions uſed in the 
mechanical arts — Such, for inſtance, are thoſe of the 
goldimiths, cutlers, pewterers, &Cc. 

Puxcn1on, in Coming, is a piece of iron ſteeled, whereon 
the engraver has cut, in relievo, the ſeveral figures, 
arms, eſligy, inſcription, &c. that are to be in the ma- 
trices wherewith the ſpecies are to be marked. 

Minters diſtinguiſh three kinds of pauchians, according 
to the three kinds of matrices to be made; that of the 
eſſigy, that of the croſs or arms, and that of the legend 
or inſcription. 
he firſt includes the whole portrait in relievo. The 
lecond are ſmall, each only containing a piece of the 
croſs or arms, v. gr. a fleur-de-lys, an harp, a coronet, 
&c. by the atiemblage of all which the entire matrice is 
formed. The punchions of the legend only contain each 
one letter, and ſerve equally for the legend on the eſſigy- 
ſide, and the croſs fide. See Col N ING. 

For the manner of engraving, tempering, and ſtamping, 
theſe prncheons, to form the matrices, ſec ENGRAVING 
on ſteel, MaTrr1cz, &c. 

FuncHnions, in printing, are thoſe uſcd in ſtamping the 
matrices, wherein the types of printing characters are 
cait, Sce Letter FOUNDERY. 

PUNCH1ON is alſo uſed for ſeveral iron tools of various 
ſizes and figures, uſed by the engravers in creux on 
metals. Scal-gravers particularly uſe a great number, 
for the ſeveral pieces of arms, &c. to be engraven; and 
many ſtamp the whole ſeal from a ſingle punchion. 

PUNCHIOV is alſo a common name for ail the iron inſtru- 
ments uſed by ſtone-cutters, ſculptors, lock-ſriths, &c. 
for the cutting, inciding, or piercing their ſcveral 
matters. 
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Thoſe of ſculptors and ſtatuarics ſerve for the x 
ſtatues, when taken out of the moulds, 

The lock-ſmiths uſe the greateſt variey of Prnch; 
ſome for piercing hot, others for piercing cold; * 


epairing 


Sv 
flat, ſome ſquare, ſome round, others oval; each 10 


pores holes of its re{peCtive figure in the ſeveral parts of 

ocks. 

PuNCHIoON, or Po NCHIN, in Carpentry, is a piece of tim. 

ber placed upright between two poſts, whoſe bearin, is 
too great, ſerving, together with them, to ſuſtain ſome 
large weight. 
The prenchion is uſually lower and lighter than either 
prick-poſts or principal poſts, and is joined by 1 brace 
or the like, of iron. Sec PosT. Thoſe on cach fide 55 
a door are called door punchions. : 

PUNCH1ON is alfo a piece of timber raiſed upright under 
the ridge of a building, wherein the little ſorces, &c, 
jointed. Vitruvius calls the punchion columen, 

Pu NCHION is alſo uſed for the arbor or principal part of a 
machine, whereon it turns vertically; as that of 1 
CRANE, &c. 

Punchion is alſo a MEasuRE for liquids, containing a 
hogſhead and 4 or 84 gallons, or 1 of a tun. 

The Paris punchion is the ſame with their demiqueue : at 
Rouen it is three buſhels, &c. 

PUNCTA Hachrymalia, fee LAcHRYMAL1A, 

PUNC CATED hyperbzla, in the Higher geometry, an hyper- 
bola whoſe oval conjugate is infinitely ſmall, i. c. a 
point. 

PUNCTICULARIS febr:s, a name given by ſome authors 
to a fever attended with ſmall cruptions. 

PUNCTION, or PuxcTURE, in Surgery, an aperture 
made in the lower belly, in dropſical perſons, to diſcharge 
the water; called alſo paracentc/*s. 

PUNCTUATION, in Grammar, the art of pointing; or 
of dividing a diſcourſe into periods, and members of re- 
riods, by Pol N rs expreſſing the PAusks to be made in 
the reading thereof; and neceſlary both for under ſtaud- 
ing and pronouncing it. 

The points uſed herein are four; viz. the period, co/ry, 
ſemicolon, and comma. Sec the particular ute of each uu- 
der its proper article. 
Pundtuation is a modern art: the ancients were entire!y 
unacquainted with the uſe of our commas, colons, &c. 
and wrote not only without any diſtinction of members 
and periods, but alſo without diſtinction of words; which 
cuſtom, Lipſius obſerves, continued till the 104th Olyn- 
p'1d ; during which time the ſenſe alone divided the 
diſcourſe. 
The antiquity of pointing, however, has had its advo- 
cates: ſome have aleribed the invention of it to lun 
ſymachus, who was cotemporary with Plato: others to 
Iſocrates, who flouriſhed about the ſame time; and 
others to Nicanor, in the time of Adrian. A late writcr 
obſerves, that pcintizg was not unknown in the time of 
Alexander the Great. Aloyſii Antonii Verncii &c. de 
Orthog. Lat. Rom. 1747. 
Cicero's expreſſions, verborum et ſcutentiarum interpunttas 
clauſulas in orationibus, Lib. 3. de Orat. and clauſuias 
al que interpuntla verborum, &. in his Orat. pro Murz- 
na, have been alleged by fome as evidences of the au- 
tiquity of this practice: but others have reſerred the for- 
mer words to [peaking, and not to writing; the latter, 
to thoſe points which were formerly placed after cach 
word, in order to diſtinguiſh word from word, when the 
whole was written in large” capitals, at equal diſtances 
from one another; which is a very different thing from 
that ſort of pundluation, which divides the fenic and twb- 
ject matter into members and ſentences and parts of {en 
tences, in ſuch proportions as either the ſenſe or ts 
conſtruction may require. The words of Seneca iu 115 
goth Ep. Nas etiam cum ſcribimus interpungere folemus, a 
more applicable to this latter ſort of pointing than thyir 
of Cicero; and yet theſe have been underſtood to 16s 
to the diſtinctions of words. Sce an Effay on the Lic 
of Pointing, by Sir James Burrow, F. R. S. and J. A. 8. 
4to. p. 6. a 
There is much more diſſiculty in painting than Pes 
are generally aware of. In effect, there is farc 
thing in the province of the grammarians ſo little e, 
and aſcertained as this. The rules uſually laid dos“ 
are impertinent, dark, and deficicut; and the praclice, 
at — — is perfectly capricious, authors vary? 
only from one another, but from themtelves tog. 
Dr Lowth obſerves, that few precitc rules can be given 
which will hold without exception, in all caſes: thcy 
mult be laid down with as much exactnefs as the nature 
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of the ſubject will admit; and they may ferve for 4 Ker 
neral direction, to be accommodated to d 
ſions, and to be ſupplied, when deficient, | 
and judgment of the writer. Iutrod. to Eng. 


Ed. 1772. p. 194. 
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Indeed F. Buſtier, and fince him Dr. Ward, and biſhop 
Lowth, have done ſomething towards a fixed and pre- 
ciſe ſyſtem of porting from the reaſon and analogy of 
things. Their doftrine the reader will find under the 
articles Co MA, Coll od, SENTENCE, &c. 

In the general, we ſhall only here obſerve, that the 
comma 1s to diſtinguiſh nouns from nouns, verbs from 
verbs, and ſuch other parts of a period as are not neceſ- 
{arily joined together. Ihe ſemicolon ſerves to ſuſ- 
pend and ſuſtain the period when too long : the colon, 
to add ſome new, ſupernumerary reaſon, or confequence, 
to what is already ſaid: and the period, to cloſe the 
ſenſe and conſtruction, and to releaſe the voice. For 
the proportional quantity, or time of the points, with 
reſpect to one another, ſee Co uu. 

PUNCTUM, in Geometry, &. fee PolxT. 

In the ſchools they have their 

PuxncTUM terminans, which is the indiviſible extreme of 
a line, beyond which no part of the line extends, 

PuxncTuM continuans, an indiviſible magnitude between 
contiguous points of a line, whereby they are connected, 
and from whence ariſes a continuity. 

PouxCcTUM initians, an indiviſible point, from which the 
line begins. 

Poxcrum f/ormatum, or gencratum, in Cones, is a point 
determined by the interſection of a right line drawn 
through the vertex of a cone to a point in the plane of 
the baſe that conſtitutes the conic ſection. 

PuncTryM cox cwmparatione denotes either of the foci of an 
ellipſis and hyperbola z thus called by Apollonius, be- 
cauſe the reQangles under the ſegment of the tranſverſe 
diameter in the ellipſis, and under that and the diſtance 
between the vertex and the focus in the hyperbola, are 
equal to one fourth part of what he calls the fgure 
thereof. 

PuxcTur lincans, in Geometry, is a term uſed by ſome 
authors for that point of the generating circle of a cy- 
cloid, or epicycloid, which in the geneſis produces any 
part of the cycloidal line. 

PuxcTUM alien, in Anatomy, the firſt rudiments of the 

heart, in the formation of the ſœtus, where a throbbing 
motion is perceived. 
This is caſily obſerved with a microſcope in a brood-egg, 
wherein, after conception, we lec a little ſpeck or cloud; 
the middle whereof is a ſpot that appears to beat, or 
leap, a conſiderable time before the fœtus be formed for 
hatching. 

Puxcru mM lachrymale, in Anatomy, a little hole in the edge 
of each eye-lid, opened into a bag called g/anduia lachry- 
malis, See LacuRyMALIA and LACHRYMAL gland. 

PUNCTURE, PuxcruRa, in Surgery, Sc. any wound 
made by a pointed inſtrument. 

Among the number of the moſt ſimple wounds are reck- 
med thoſe which are made by pun&ure, or ſtabbing on 
the external parts, and not penetrating to a very great 
depth. In theſe wounds, after the blood has been ſtop— 
ped at the firſt drefſing, by the application of dry lint, 
the common digeſtive, or [imentrn Arcet, is to be 
{read upon a pledgit and applied once every day; or if 
the diſcharge is but ſmall, every other day, covering the 


drellings with a plaſter and compreſs, and fecuring the 


whole with a proper bandage. At each dreſſing, care 
muſt be raken to remove every thing that will give way 
readily z the pus or ſanies is to be gently wiped of with 
ſine rags; and unleſs a great diſcharge of matter makes 
it neceſſiry, too frequent dreſſings do rather harm than 
good, Thie ſirſt dreſlings that have been applied, eſpe- 
cially when there has been a flux of blood, ſhould by no 
means be removed forcibly ; but be left till they will fall 
off of themſelves, which they will do after a ſuppuration 
3» formed: and by this caution, much pain, and, perhaps, 
a freth hazmorrhage, are avoided. 

When a puncture, however, penetrates very deep, the 
care is attended with many d' Heulties ; eſpecially if it is 
made perpcndicularly down, and has no depending ori- 
lice; for in this caſc, the blood and matter are caſily col- 
lected at the bottom, and protract the cure, and ſrequent- 
iy form fiſtule. Vo prevent theſe contequences, it will 
be proper to preſs the wound from the bottom upwards, 
to apply a compreſs toward the bottom of the wound ex- 
ternally, and to apply a bandage over all, which preſles 
much tighter upon the lower than upon the upper parts. 
if all this precaution, however, prove of no effect, which, 
indecd, is too often the caſe, it is the molt proper method 
to make a large opening at the bottom of the wound, be- 
fore any ſiſtulæ are formed there. In order to make this 
opening to the greater advantage, it will be proper to get 
4 particular ſort of probe or needle, very blunt at top, and 
at the other end provided with a large eye, or hole, 
through which a linen fag may be paſled. This probe 
is to be paſſed to the bottom of the wound, and che blunt 
end of it preſſed outwards toward the {kin, till you can 
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| feel it with a finger: when you can ſcel it, cut down up- 
on it if you can ſafely, and make a large opening; ſpread 
the rag that you have run through the eye of the probe 
with ſome vulnerary balſam, and draw it x Dans, the 
wound after the manner of a ſeton, and leave it there, 
dreſſing up both the orifices with the ſame balſam, and 
covering the whole with compreſſes arid the proper ban- 
dages. In every ſucceeding dreſſing, that part of the rag 
that is left out of the wound is to be ſpread with freth 
ointment, and the lower part drawn down till this takes 
place in the new wound. This method is to be continued 
till the wound is well cleanſed, the diſcharge greatly di- 
miniſhed, and all in a readineſs to heal: the ſeton is then 
to be removed, and the wound healed as uſual. Iiciſter's 
Surg. p. 35. 
In phlebotomy, people are ſometimes brought in danger 
of the loſs of a limb, and even of life, by the puneZure e 
a tendon. — The patient here does not immediately feel 
any pain; but about twelve hours after the operation, 
complains thereof; not in the puncture itſelf, but in the 
parts tending towards the arm-pit—The wounded part 
then ſwells to the ſize of a ſilbert, and diſtils an aqueous 
humour, or ichor, which is the chief diagnoſtie of the 
punctura tendinitis. Sec PEN DON. 


— 


n 
Saxon, pund, pound, and breech, fraffure, breaking, de- 
notes the illegal taking of cattle out of the pound either 
by breaking the pound, picking the lock, or otherwiſe. 
& pund-biech fiat in curia regis, plena wyta /it : alil:; 
quingquim mance. Leg. Hen. I. See Povxy. 

PUNDFULDA, a pound for cattle, or pinfold. Pint 
inter avbat. Glaſton. & Hen. de Hamel, anno 12 39. 

PUNICA, in Botany, fee PoMeGRANATE. 


| PUNICUS is, a name given by the writers of the mid- 


dle ages to a ſtone of a ſpongy texture, the powder of 
which was good in diſeaſes of the eyes. 

This ſeems to have been no other than the PUMICF, 
the writers of theſe times having been ſtrangely incor- 
rect in their orthography ; and all the virtues aſcribed 
to this ſtone, as alſo the places where it was found, 
which are the ZXolian iſlands, &c. ſeeming to have been 

copied from Pliny's account of the pumice. 

PUNISHMENT, a penalty impoſed upon the commiſſion 
of ſome crime or offence againſt the laws. 

It is eſſential to the nature of a law, that it import or 
decree a prni/hment to the tranſgreſſors thereof. 

The forms and manners of puniſhment are various in va- 
rious countries and ages, and for various crimes; as 
treaſon, ſelony, adultery, parricide, &c. 

Among the Romans, the pecuniary puniſſi ments were the 
mula and confiſcatic. The corporal puniſhments were. 
capitis diminutio, aque & ignis interdictio, proſcriptis, de= 
portatio, relegatio, furca, crux, carcer, culeus, eguuleus, 
ſcale gemoniæ, damnatio ad gladium, ad metallum, flaze.- 
{atio, talio, &c. which fee deſcribed under their reſpective 
articles. 

Among us the principal civil puni/hments are fnes, . 
priſonments, the ſtocks, pillary, burning in the hand, o- 

i ping, ducring-/tacl, hanging, beheading, quartering, bun u- 

| ng, tranſportation, &e. 

The ceele/raftical puni/hments are cenſures, ſuſpenfions, en 

| prevations, degradations, excommuntications, anathemas, pe- 

|  nances, &c. The military puniſhments are, being ht, riun- 

ning the gantelope, riding the wooden horſe, the bilboes, &. 
Among the Turks, &c. impaling, baſtinadoes on the ſoles 
ol the feet, &c. obtain. See EMPALEMENT, &c. 
PUNITORY inter, in the Civil Law, ſuch intereſt of 

money, as is due for the delay of payment, breach of 
promiſe, &c. 

PUNK, in Natural Hiſtery, the inward part of the exereſ- 
cence or exuberance of an oak. It is uſed by the Indians 
in Virginia for medicinal burning, as the Eaſt Indians 
uſe Nox A. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 454. fect. 1. 

PUNN. Sce Pu. 

PUNT, in Sea-Language, a ſort of oblong flat-bottomed 
boat, whoſe floor reſembles the platform of a floating 
ſtage; and uſed by ſhipwrights for breaming, caulking, 
or repairing a ſhip's bottom. 

PUPA, in Natural Hiſtery, a name lately ſubſtituted in the 
room of chry/alis or AVREL1A, becauie many infects in 
this ſtate reſemble an infant in {waddling clothes; and 
all, except thoſe of the bem:piera order, take no nouriih- 
ment. 

PUPIL, prpilius, in the Cg Law, a boy or girl not yet 
arrived at the age of puberty, 1. C. under fourteen years 
of age for the boy, and under twelve for the girl. 
While a minor remained under the direction of a tutor, 
he was called a %; after puberty, a curator being al- 
ſigned him, he ceaſed to be called a e. 

A tutor is obliged to pay interelt tor wat monies of his 
pupil lie idle and unemployed. A tutor is allowed to do 
any thing for his Pil, but nothing zgaintt him. 
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PuPtL is alſo uſed, by way of extenfion, in Univer/itics, 


&c. in the ſenſe of alumnus, for a youth under the edu- 

cation or diſcipline of any one. 

Putt, pupilla, in Anatomy, denotes a little aperture in 
the middle of the uvea and iris of the eye, through which 
the rays of light paſs to the cryſtalline, in order to be 

ainted on the retina, and cauſe viſion. 

t is obſerved, that as we are forced to uſe various aper- 

tures to our optic glaſſes, ſo nature has made a like pro- 
viſion in the cyes of animals, whereby to ſhut out too 
much, and admit ſufficient light, by the changes in the 
aperture of the pup. 
The ſtructure of the uvea and iris is ſuch, as that, by 
their aperture, the pupil is contractible and dilatable at 
pleaſure, ſo as to accommodate itſelf to objects, and to 
admit more or ſewer rays, as the object, being either 
more vivid and near, or more obſcure and remote, re- 
quires more or leſs light: it being a conſtant law, that 
the more luminous the object, the ſmaller the pupi/; and 
again, the nearer the object, the ſmaller the pup:/; and 
dice Ver ſu. 
This fact has been long ago noticed by optical writers. 
B. Porta, about the middle of the fixteenth century, in 
his treatiſe De Refractione, p. 74, obſerves, that the pu- 
pil is contracted involuntarily when it is expoſed to a 
ſtrong light, and opens of ittelf when the light is ſmall. 
A ſimilar obſervation was made by his countryman and 
cotemporary, Father Paul of Venice. Galen, indeed, firſt 
obſerved the dilatation of the pupi/of one eye, when the 
other was {hut or loſt, and the contraction of it, when 
the other was opened or recovered ; and in this opinion 
he was followed by all naturaliſts and philoſophers, till 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, profeftor ar Padua, by ob- 
ſerving the eye of a cat, found that the prpi/ not only 
dilated and contracted itfelf, when one of the eyes was 
ſhut, but alſo when both were open. F. Paul found, 
from repeated experiments, that the pi not only of 
cats, but alſo of men, and other animals, always con- 
tracted itſelf when the cye was expoſed to a bright light, 
and again dilated itſelf when the light was faint and lan- 
guid. This he always obſerved, as well when both cyes 
were open, as when one of them was ſhut. The fame 
remark had been made by Achillinus, in a treatiſe pub- 
liſhed in 15223 and the fact was known to the Arabians, 
Rhazes and Avicenna. That the pi of the eye is en- 
larged, in order to view remote objects, and that it is 
contracted while we are viewing thoſe that are near, is a 
fact with which Scheiner, in the beginning of the ſe- 
venteenth century, was well acquainted, and which 
he proved by experiments, and illuſtrated by figures. 
When a needle, or any ſmall object, is brought near to 
the cye of any perſon, who looks attentively at it, the 
pupil, he ſays, is puny ſeen to contract and it as con- 
ſtantly expands whenever it is withdrawn. 
This alteration of the pup: is effected by certain muſcu- 
lar fibres on the outſide of the uvea, wluch arrive from 
nerves detached hither from the ſclerotica. Theſe fibres, 
procecding ſtraiglit from their origin towards the centre, 
terminate in the orvicular limb or verge of the pupil, 
which conſiſts of orbicular fibres, whereby the figure and 
ſpace of the pupil are defined. The brit, or longitudi- 
nal fibres, dilate the aperture of the pupilla; the latter, 
or orbicular ones, conſtringe it. 

Some authors, however, attribute the motions of the pu- 

pilla to the ligamentum ciliare; and others think, that 
both this, and the fibres of the uvea, concur herein. Dr. 

Derham adds, that while the prps/ opens and ſhuts, the 
ligamentum ciliare dilates or compreſſes the cryſtalline, 
and brings it nigher to, or farther from, the retina, as 
the object is more or lels remote. 

There is no doubt that the change to which the pupil is 
ſubject is the effect of liglit upon the eye. Dr. Hartley, 
Obt. on Man, vol. 1. p. 219, ſuppoſes, that the light 
which enters at the pup! has great ethcacy in contract- 
ing both the greater and lets rings of the iris, as may be 
concluded, he ſays, from the immobility of the pupil in 
« gutta ferena z alſo becauſe, on this ſuppoſition, the light 
which paſſes in at the pupil mull, by contracting the leis 
ring, become a check and guard againſt its own too free 
admiſhon, which is agreeable to the tenor of nature in 
like inſtances. Ihe reiina, he obſerves, extends to the 
greater ring, and may fend ſome nervous fibres to it, and 
eyen to the iris, Dr. Whytt alſo ſays, Eflay on vital and 


involuntary Motion, p. 112, that the contraction of the 


iu i, is not performed by the action of light upon the 
iris, but - = the retina z ſince whatever intercepts the 
rays of light, ſo as to prevent their reaching the retina, 
cauſes 2 preternatural dilatation of the pu il; becauſe in 
a cataract, where the cryitalline humour, obs conſider- 
ably opague, intercepts a great part of the rays, tl e pu- 
pil loſes a good deal of its contractile power. This au- 
thor alſo obſerves, that the wideneſs of the propil in a 
4 | 
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2 apoplexy, and confirmed 
at, in order to dilate the pupil to its largeſt ſize, no 
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effort of the mind is neceſſary, but on! 
contractile power of the longitudinal bras = ſuperior 


gutta ſerena , ſhews 


pe f . the 
when its circular muſcle is not excited into action Ps 
ſtimulus of light on the retina. M. Mery e n 
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(Mem. Ac. Paris for 1704) that; having pl 
water, and expoſing her eye to the dene lch * 
ſun, the pupil was not at all contracted by it; wh : 
he infers, that the contraction of the iris is not er. 
by the action of the light, but by ſome other cine = 
ſtance. For he contends that the eye in this — 
receives more light than in the open air. M. de la Hire, 
in reply, endeavours to ſhew, (Me Ac. Par. for ons 
that fewer rays enter the eye under water, and Was 
thoſe circumſtances, it is not ſo liable to be affected by 
them, Beſides, it is obvious to be remarked, that the 
cat muſt be in great terror in this ſituation; and being 
an animal that has a very great voluntary power over th 
muſcles of the iris, and being now extremely attentive 
to every thing about her, ſhe might have her eyes © 0g 
notwithſtanding the action of the light upon it ng 
though it might be very painful to her. Py 
The figure of the pupil, in various animals, is wonder. 
fully adapted to their various circumſtances and occaſions : 
in fome, e. gr. in man, it is round, that form beine 
fitteſt for the poſition of our eyes, and the various ufc; 
we make of them in all directions. 

In others, it is elliptical or oblong : in ſome of which 

e. gr. the horſe, ſheep, ox, &c. the ellipſis is tranſverſe, 

and the ſiſſure large, to enable them to fee laterally and 

even with a little light ; and thereby both to gather their 
food the better in the night, and to avoid dangers on ei- 
ther ſide. In others, e. gr. the cat, the ellipfs is erect 
and is alſo capable of opening very wide, and ſhutting 
very cloſe; by means of the latter of which ſtates, that 
animal can exclude all, but, as it were, a ſingle ray of 
light, and fo avoid all the inconveniencies of the bright 
ſun; and, by the former, it can take in all the ſainteſt 
rays, and thus avoid the inconveniencics of the night. 

An incomparable proviſion for theſe animals, which are 

to watch and way-lay their prey both by day and night, 

to ſee upwards and downwards, to climb, &c. Sce Eye 
and VISION. 

PuP1L contratted. The diſtemper of the eye called by ſur- 
geons a contrattion of the pupil, is fo total or cloſe a con- 

traction of that part as will not let it tranſmit light enough 
to the bottom of the eye, to enable the patient to ſee ob- 
zects diſtinctly. Sometimes this diſorder is from infancy, 
and ſometimes it ariſes from an intenſe inflammation of 
the eye, or other cauſes. 
The cure of this is extremely difficult ; but Mr. Cheſel- 
den has invented a method by which he has often proved 
very ſucceſsful in his attempts to relieve it. The method 
is this : the eye-lids being held open by a ſpeculum oculi, 
he takes a narrow ſingle-edged ſcalpel, or needle, almoſt 
like that uſed for couching in a cataract, and paſſing it 
through the ſclerotica, as in couching, he afterwards 
thruſts it forward through the uvea or iris, and in ex- 
tracting it cuts through the iris. 

If the diſorder is not accompanied with a cataract, it will 

be beſt to cut through the iris in the middle ; otherwiſe, 

when there is a cataract, the inciſion thould be made a 

little higher in the uyea, that the cataract may not ob- 

ſtruct the ingreſs of the rays of light. The cataracts 
that accompany this diſorder are uſually very ſmall, and 
ſometimes their adheſion to the iris is ſo firm, as to ren- 
der it impracticable to couch or ſuppreſs them. Heiſter. 

PUPILLARITY, or PueiLLaGE, the ſtate of a pupil; 
in oppoſition to puberty. ' 

PUPPET, in Natural Hilary. See AURELI1A-. 

PUPPISOS, a name given by ſome authors to the os front!s. 
The ſuture in this bone is alſo called by many auatomiſts 
the /utura puppis. 

PUPULZ, a name uſed by ſome to expreſs the extremities 
of the fingers. 

PUR autre vie, in our Law-Books, is uſed where lands are 
held for the life of another. 

PURA elcemo/yna, PURE alms, denotes a tenure, whereby 
the churchmen hold lands in Scotland, ſomewhat on the 
footing of the primitive clergy. 

Puka haſta, Sec HasTa. 

PURBECK /one, the /axum arcnarium cinereum Purbecenſe 
of Da Coſta, and p/adurium friabile albido fuſcum ot 
Hill, is an alkaline fand ſtone, which is harſh and rough, 
of a diſagreeable aſhen colour, very heavy, and modc- 
rately hard, of a texture not very compact, but ſome- 
what porous, and is compoſed of an angular grit, ce. 
mented together by an earthy ſpar : it cuts freely, and 
with a tolerable even or ſmooth ſurface, but will not take 
a poliſh, It will not ſtrike fire with a ſteel, and burns tv 
a white colour. The quarries of this {tone are in the 
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and of Purbeck in Dorſetſhire, whence it is brought to 
London in great quantities, and uſed in building, and 
for pavements. There is alſo another kind of Purbeck 
ſtone, the /axum fuſco-albidum of Da Coſta, and the 
mpexium duriſſimum, ſplendidum albido-fuſcum of Hill, 
Chich is alkaline, of a dull, diſagrecable, pale, browniſh 
white colour, and is not capable of a poliſh, though i. 
cuts to a very ſmooth ſurface : it is of a fine, cloſe, com- 
act texture, not quite deſtitute of brightneſs, but full 
of ſparks of pure ſpar, and intimately mixed with vaſt 
uantities of ſmall 2 which are often ſaturated 
and filled with the ſame ſubſtance 3 it is very heavy and 
hard, and water does not pervade its texture; 1t does not 
ſtrike fire with ſtecl, and when burnt, acquires a clear 
aſhen colour. This ſtone is brought from Purbeck, and 
uſed in building, pavements, &c. Hill informs us, that 
it is likewiſe found in many other parts of the kingdom, 
and that there are large ſtrata of it in Yorkſhire. Da 
Coſta's Foſſils, p. 128—152. 

PURCELAIN. See PORCELAIN. 

PURCHASE, in Law, in its largeſt and moſt extenſive 
ſenſe, is defined by Littleton to be the poſſeſſion of lands 
and tenements, which a man hath by his own act or 
agreement, and not by deſcent from any of his anceſtors 
or kindred. In this ſenſe it is contradiſtinguiſhed from 
acquiſition by right of blood, and includes every other 
method of coming to an eſtate, but merely that by inhe- 
ritance ; whercin the title is veſted in a perſon, not by 
his own act or agreement, but by the ſingle operation of 
law. Purchaſe, in its vulgar and confined acceptation, 
is applied only to the acquiſition of goods, lands, tene- 
ments, or the like, by means of money, or ſome other 
valuable conſideration. 

What we call purchaſe, perqur/itio, the ſeudiſts call cox- 
QUEST, conque/tus, or conqui/itto; both denoting any 
means of acquiring an eſtate out of the common courſe 
of inheritance; and this is {till the proper phraſe in the 
law of Scotland. The difference, in effect, between the 
ac uiſition of an eſtate by deſcent and by purchaſe, con- 
ſills principally in theſe two points. 1. That by purchaſe 
the eſtate acquires a new inheritable quality, and is de- 
{cendible to the owner's blood in general, and not the 
blood only of ſome particular anceſtor. 2. An eſtate 
taken by purchaſe will not make the heir anſwerable for 
the acts of the anceſtor, as an eſtate by deſcent will. 
According to this legal ſignification of the word pergui- 
fitio, or purchaſe, it includes the five following methods 
of acquiring a title to eſtates, viz. ESCHEAT, OCCU- 
PANCY, PRESCRIPTION, FORFEITURE, and ALIENA- 
TON, Conveyance, or pu» chaſe, in its limited ſenſe : un- 
der which latter head may be compriſed anv method 
wherein eſtates are voluntarily refigned by one man, and 
accepted by another; whether that be effected by ſale, 
gift, marriage ſettlement, deviſe, or other tranſmiſſion of 
property, by the mutual conſent of the parties. 

Natural perſons, incorporate perſons, ſole or aggregate, 
deaf, dumb, and blind perſons, minors, and all reafon- 
able creatures, may purchaſe, except in ſome cates ; but 
ſome have capacity to purchaſe, and not to hold; as aliens, 
felons, &c. and others have ability to hold or not to hold 
upon a purchaſe, at the election of themſelves or others, 
as infants, and feme coverts. 1 Init. 2, 3. 11 Rep. 77. 
7 Rep. 17. 

Punchask and value of land. Lands are purchaſed at di- 
vers rates in this kingdom, according to their ſituation, 
&c. An eitate of fee ſimple in lands, is uſually valued 
in the country at twenty years purchaſe. Lands near 
London yield about twenty-ive years purchaſe z and in 
Wales not above eighteen or nineteen. The ſee of tithes 


of perpetual advowſons is worth about twenty-two years | 


purchaſe; and ſee-farm rents iſſuing out of lands, and 
the fee of ground-rents, are rated at twenty-four or 
twenty-l:ve years purchaſe, The fee of houſes in London 
fells for ſeventeen or eighteen years purchaſe, if in good 
repair, and the ground-rents are not high; otherwiſe, 


for leſs. Houſes not in London, but well ſituated, with- | 


lives, thirteen years purchaſe, The exchanging one lite 
tor another is generally one year's purchaſe; but if a lickly 
lite be exchanged for a healthy one, two or three years 
purchaſe. A widowhood in a copyhold, after the death 
vi the huſband a third life, is valued at one year's prr- 
chaſc. Tho fee in reverſion after lives, is worth nine, 
ſeven, and five years' purchaſe, after one, two, or three 


lives; and more whete there is timber, or the eſtate is 
improvable. 

PURCHASE of writs. See WRIT. 

PURCHASE, in the Sca-language, has the ſame ſignification 
with draw in, at land. Thus, they ſay, the capftern pur- 
chaſes apace, i. e. draws in the cable apace z and, when 
they cannot draw or hale any thing in with the tackle, 
they ſay, the tackle will not purchaſe. 

URCHASE is allo a name given by ſailors to any mechani- 

cal power employed in raiſing or removing heavy bodies; 
or in fixing or extending the ſhip's rigging. Such are the 

tackles, windlaſſes, capſterns, ſcrews, and handſpikes. 

Py RCHASE=book, among Traders, is the name given to a 
book which is a kind of journal, containing an account 
of all the purchaſes made, or things bought in the day. 


PURE, ſomething free from any admixture of foreign or 
heterogeneous matters, 


PuRE fire. See Fir. 


PURE hyperbola, in Conics, is an hyperbola without any 
oval, node, ſpike, or conjugate point. See CURvE. 

PURE mathematics, See MATHEMATICS: 

Pure propoſition. See PROPOSITION. 

Pu RE quadratics, See QUADRATIC. 

PURE reſignations. See RESIGNATION. 

PURE vil/enage. See VILLENAGE. | 

PURETTA, a name given by ſome writers to the common 
ſhining black ſand, uſed to ſtrew over writing, and erro- 
neouſly called by ſome eet-du/?. 

It is a natural mineral ſubſtance, ſound on the ſhores near 
Genoa, and in other places. | 

PURFLEW, a term in Heraldry, expreſſing ermines, peans, 
or any of the furs, when they compoſe a bordure round 
a coat of arms, 

Thus they ſay, he beareth gules a bordure, purflew, vairy ; 
meaning, that the bordure is vairy. 

PURGATION, purgatio, the act of purging, ſcouring, or 
purifying a thing, by ſeparating and carrying off any im- 
purities found therein. 

PURGATION, in Pharmacy, is the cleanſing of a medicine 
by retrenching its ſuperfluities; as taking the wood and 
ſeeds out of caſſia, and the ſtones out of dates, tama- 
rinds, and other fruits. 

PURGATION is alſo uſed, in Chemiſtry, for ſeveral prepa- 
rations of metals and minerals, intended to clear them 
of their impurities; more uſually called purification and 
refining. 

The ordinary purgation of MERCURY is performed, by 
paſling it through a chamois ſkin. Gold is purged by the 
coppel, cementation, &c. See GOLD, COPPEL, &Cc. 
Purgation, in other metals, is performed by repeated r u- 
SION, &c. 

PURGATION, cathar/is, in Medicine, is an excretory mo- 
tion, ariſing from a quick and orderly contraction of the 
fleſhy fibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines z whereby the 
chyle, corrupted humours, and excrements, lodged there- 
in, are protruded farther and farther, and at length quite 
excluded the body by tool. 

Purgation is one of the principal ſpecies of EVACUAT10N. 
For the means and manner wherein it is effected, ſee 
PURGATIVE. 

PURGAT10N, in Law, 1s the clearing one's ſelf of a crime, 

whereof publicly ſuſpected or accuſed before a judge, 
called alſo judicium Dei. 
Of theſe purgations there was anciently much uſe in Eng- 
land, eſpecially touching matters of felony charged on 
clerks; and there is ſomething of them {till retained in 
the eccleſiaſtical court in ſuſpicion of incontinency, &c. 
Purgation is either canonical, or ue ah 

PURGATION, canonical, is that preſcribed in the canon-law, 
the form whereof, obtaining in the ſpiritual court, is, 
that the party ſhall take his oath he 1s clear of the fact 
objected; and bring ſo many of his honeſt neighbours, 
not above twelve, as the court ſhall aſſign him, to ſwear, 
on their conſciences, that they believe he ſwears truly. 
'The canonical doctrine of purgation, whereby the parties 
were obliged to anſwer upon oath to any matter, however 
criminal, that might be objected againſt them, continued 
till the middle of the laſt century to be upheld by the 
ſpiritual courts ; when the legiſlature was obliged to in- 
terpole, to teach them a leſſon of ſimilar moderation. 
By the ſtatute of 13 Car. II. cap. 12. it is enacted, that 
it ſhall not be lawful for any biſhop, or ecclefiaſtical judge, 
to tender or adminiſter to any perſon whatſoever, the 
oath uſually called the oath ex officio, or any other oath 
whereby he may be compelled to confeſs, accuſe, or purge 
himſelf of any criminal matter or thing, whereby he 
may be liable to any cenſure or puniſhment. But this 
doth not extend to oaths in a civil ſuit 3 and, therefore, 
it is {till the practice both in the ſpiritual courts, and in 
equity, to demand the A anſwer of the party him- 
ſelf upon oath. Yet if in the bill any queſtion be puts 
that tends to the diſcovery of any crime, the defendant 

may 
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may thereupon demur, and refuſe to anſwer. Anciently, | 


upon the allowance of the benefi? of CLERGY, the perſon 
accuſed was delivered to the ordinary, to make his purga- 
tion, which was to be before a jury of twelve clerks, by 
his own oath affirming his innocence, and the oaths of 
twelve compurgators as to their belief of it. But now, 
by the ſtatute 18 Eliz. cap. 7. this kind of purgation 18 
alfo taken away; and the perſon adinitted to his clergy 
mall not be delivered to the ordinary. 

PUuRGA't10N, erlgar, being the molt ancient manner, was 

by fire, or water, or combat; uſed by infidels, and by 
Ciriltians too, till aboliſhed by the canon-law. See Ok- 
DEAL and CORSNED. 
Combat, though now difuſed, may yet be ſtill practiſed by 
the laws of the realm, in caſes where evidence 1s want- 
ing, and where the defendant rather chooſes combat than 
any other trial. Sce CoA. 

Terris, bonis, &c. redbabendis pi, PURGATIONE M. See 
TeRRIs. 

PURGAT10N, in Rhetzric, is uſed for that kind of defence 
which takes place when the accuſed perſon owns the fact, 
but denies that he did it with deſign, or with any bad in- 
tention. 

PURGATION, in Trazedy, 13a term which Ariſtotle uſes for 
the effect of tragedy on the mind. 

That philoſopher obſerves, that tragedy, by means of the 
terror and compalhon which it excites, purges pathons 
out 0: the foul. | 
I:G&cd, Corneille adds, that TRAGEDY frequently cre- 
ate; pathons, inſtead of purging them; fo that he takes 
Ariitotle's prrzatio to be no more than a chimera. 

PurkGarions, men/irual, the catamenia or MENSES of 
Wome, : 

PURG ATIVE, or PurGING medicine, a medicament, 
which evacuates the impurities of the body by ſtool; 
called allo caArnanTic. 

Purrzatives are divided, with regard to their effect, into 
gentle, moderate, and violent. 
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Centle purgatice; are ſuch as operate very mildly, as ta- 


marinds, caſha, manna, rhubarb, fena, and moſt of the 
mineral waters. 

The mederate purze ſomewhat more briikly ; as jalap, 
lcammony, &. 

The cleltut operate exceſſively; as coloquintida, helle— 
bore, Hurcols, &c. 

Puronatives are again divided, with regard to the humour 
they evacuate, into phliegmagogues, cOolagegues, melana- 
&79125, and Hdrageg ugs; cach whereof fee under its pro- 
per article. 

"he modern phyſicians reject this diviſion 3 and ſhew the 
operation of all purgalives to be alike. 

Purnati oe s make one ot the moſt important articles in 
medicine. Their eſfect is produced by vellicating and ir- 
rifating the nervous fibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 


* 


and thereby urging them to an expulſion. 

An idea of the manner of their operation is thus given 
by Dr. Cheyne. | 

A poaative medicine being reccived into the ſtomach by 
the month, its particles do there vellicate or ſtimulate the 
bres of the ſtomach, and thereby increaſe the digeſtive 
e. they bring the muſcular fibres of the ſto- 


acultyv ; ! 
he muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, 


} 


mach, 4 100 


to more ſrequent. contractions than ordinary, till the 


medrome is aumitted into the inteſtines; the fibres and 
glunds whercof being more ſenſible than thoſe of the fto- 
mach (whoſe parts, by the frequent rough contacts of 
Ine againſt another, and of the grofs bodies often thrown 
into it, are, as it were, deadencd) it cafly moves, and 
brings them into frequent forcible contractions, whereby 
theſe glands are ſqueezed, and ſo emit a fluid matter, 
which lubricates the paſſages, and which, mixing with 
the feculent matter of the inteſtines (which is rendered 
(uid by the ſame actixe and ſtünulating quality of the 
deen gattçe medicine) renders it more fluid; by which, and 
the uncommon contractions of the inteſtines, it paitles 
wore calily and plentifully into the inteſtinum rectum, 
nd is thence cjected by ſtool, 

Lias do gentle purges act, and only cleanſe the inteſtines, 
few of their particles entering in by the lacteal veins, fo 
as to affect the blood. But in violent prervatioes, the ſti- 
ulating particles are mixed with the blood, and produce 
there, many tines, very great citects, by occationing un- 
natural fermentations, by ſeparating the natural coheſions 
of the fiuids of the body; and they do alfo, by vellicating 
the ſpiral ſchres of the veins and arteries, bring thoſe into 
more ſorcible contractions, and thereby accelerate the 
motion of the blood; all which may have ſometimes a 
god, but ſomerimes a bad, eſtect. 

As to the effects of purgetives on animal bodies, Dr. 
Quincy adds, that every irritation of the inteſtines cither 
quickens the periſtaltic motion in its natural direction, or 
occations ſome little inverſions of it. Now, iu both caſcs, 
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any matters, that but lightly adhere to the coats or | 

ner membranes, will be looſened and ſhaken off, pay 0 
ried forward with the other contents; and they will he, 
be more agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. _ 
Hence it 15 manifeſt, how a purging medicine haſtens and 
increaſes the diſcharges by ſtool; but the lame mant ö 

of operation alto carries its effects much farther, in omg 
portion to the force of the ſtimulus: for, where K* 
great, all the appendices of the bowels, and even all * 
viſcera in the abdomen, will, by a conſent of parts be 
pulled or twitched, ſo as to affect their reſpective i 
in the fame manner as the inteſtines themſelves 4 their 
contents. The conſequence of which muſt be, that's 
great deal will be drained back into the inteſtines wad 
made a part of what they diſcharge. And, when we 8 
ſider the vaſt number of glands in the inteſtines, i. 
the outlets of thoſe viſcera opening thereunto, and parti- 
cularly of the liver and pancreas, it will be no wonder 
that vaſt quantities, eſpecially in full conſtitutions, my 
be carried off by one purge. : 
As to thoſe prrgatives, diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
cholagogues, hydragogues, phlegmagogues, on a ſuppoſition 
of an cjective quality therein, they may be accounted for 
upon more intelligible principles: for, when the dit 
charges. by ſtool diſcover an over-proportion of any pa 
ticular humours, it is always to be ſuppoſed there wa. 
a redundance of ſuch a humour, whoſe diſcharge any ir. 
ritation would have occaſioned. Thus, in proportion :» 
the proximity of ſome humours in the inteſtinal tube, ang 


7 with 


the diſpoſttion of the paſſages to convey them that wav, 
do they require greater or lefler vibrations or thakes . 
the {ihres to fetch them out. 

For this reaſon, the briſker catharticz, which vellicate ch. 
membranes moſt of all, pump out, 23 it were, from a9 
the meſenteric glands, and neighbouring parts, their con 
rents, which, becauſe they abound ſo much with lym- 
phatics, and viſcid watery humours, make the diſcharges 
thin and watery. . 
Thoſe which act in a ſomewhat lower degree, yet irritate 


enough to deterge and draw out a great deal of mucous 


and vifeid matter, which, ſometimes by lodgment, ai 
want of due motion, changing into various colours, oe 
caſions the different names of phlegm or choler : as th; 
former, therefore, pats for hydragogues, ſo do the latter 
for purgers of phiegm and choler. But there is another 
principle, beſides that of a ſtimulus, whereby a purging 
mechcine is enabled to anſwer its intention; viz. by fuſing 
the hnmours, and rendering them more fluid than before, 
whereby they are better fitted to paſs off by their proper 
emunCtorics, "Thoſe which conſiſt of very ſubtile and 
active parts, are not ſo ſenſible in the larger paſſages, be- 
cauſe of the great quantities of matter, which lay tov 
great a load upon them, and make them unheeded ; but 
when they are got into the blood in any conſiderable num- 
ber, they divide and fuſe thoſe coheſions, which obſtruct 
or move heavily along the capillaries, and fcour the glands; 
inſomuch that every pulſation throws tomething through 
the mteſtinal glands, which goes away by ſtool, that the 
refluent blood has waſhed away, and brought back, from 
all parts of the body. 

Of this kind are all thoſe cathartics, which are faid to 
purge the joints, and are preſcribed in rheumatiſms, an 
arthritic pains; as the radix turpethi, and all the aloctics. 
And this is the reaſon why purging medicines of this fort 
are ſo caſily changed into the molt etficacious alteranves 3 
for an alterative is a cathartic in a lower degree, or of « 
more remiſs operation. Whatſoever brings ſuch particle» 
to 2 ſecretory orifice, hich are fitted for its patlage, 0:- 
tener either by accelerating the blood's motion, or breas- 
ing it into more particles of that particular ſize and di 
poſition, will increaſe the ſecretion. According, therc- 
fore, to the difference of the parts where ſuch ſccretion 


are enlarged, as the glands of the inteſtines, kidneys, . 


ſkin, are the medicines, which are the in{truments there- 
in, called either cathartics, diuretics, Or dinphoretics. : 
Quincy has made ſome improvements in the doctrine ot 
purging medicines, their nature, manner of action, ci 
fects, and analogy with other medicines; with the c 
cumftances of their preparation, man 1ement,. &e. in 
diſcourſe inferted in the Philoſophical Krentactions 3 ts 
ſubſtance of which we cannot do better than here 189” 
join. 3 
In order hereto, it is to be premiſed, 1. That all t!.016 
parts of an animal body, which are vaſcular, or troy! 
which any fluid paſſes from the inteltines to the minutelt 
fibre, are the ſeat of the operation of medicines. 

2. That this whole courſe of circulation, or animal m 
tion, is naturally diſtinguiſhed into three dijterent Ane, 
by the different capacities of the veſtels, and motions 0 
their contents, cach having its proper outlet 3 and that 
theſe are the ſeat of the three concoctions fo often mer” 


. al 
tioned by phyſical writers: the firtt being the e 
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and bowels, and having the anus for its emunctory: the 
ſecond, all that ſpace within the blood's motion, ſo far as 
it retains its red colour, having the kidneys; and the 
third, all beyond that circuit, having the ſkin for an ex- 
cretory organ. 5 8 1 
z. That every medicine which cauſes evacuation, is, in 
ſome ſenſe, a purge. ; 
4. That every purge operates either as a diſſolvent, by 
fuſing the juices, and increaſing the quantity fit for ex- 
alfion z or, as a ſtimulus, by accelerating their motions, 
ſo as to bring the matter fit for expulſion oftener to the 
ſecretory outlet, or both. ; ; | 
Theſe poſtulata are only premiſed, in order to prove this 
grand propoſition, that a change in the bulks, hgures, 
and motions, of the component particles of a purging 
medicine, will change the ſeat of its operation, and nt it 
for exertion in the larger or ſmaller veſſels, as thoſe me- 
chanical affections are intended or remitted. 
For illuſtration hereof, it may be convenient to attend to 
the common way of making a purge operate more or leſs 
than it otherwiſe would do. 
Subſtances, then, which are groſs and heavy, as thoſe 
conſiſting chiefly of ſaline and earthy particles, ſuch as 
tartar, manna, and the like, when reduced ſmaller by 
triture, or by repeated ſolutions, operate more yently ; 
but when actuated by acids, or any way made to expoſe 
their angles more plentifully to the membranes, they be- 
come rougher, and ſooner take effect. 
Relinous medicines, as ſcammony, gamboye, jalap, and 
molt vegetable productions, are more violent, and ope- 
rate ſooner, when they are more tenacious and adheſive, 
as in their extracts; but are gentler, when divided by 
hard brittle ſubſtances, ſuch as {alt of tartar, ſugar, &c. 
Medicines, which have in their compoſition ſulphur and 
ſalt, are more or leſs rough and ſpecdy in their operation, 
in proportion to their greater or leſs participation of the 
ſaline ingredient, and the aſperity of its angles. Of this 
kind are molt minerals, and their preparations : it may 
be ſuſhcient to inſtance in the management of antimony 
and mercury; the firſt of theſe is, by chemical analyſis, 
known to be a compoſition of a ſubtile ſulphur and falt; 
and the more the ſaline part is ſet looſe by preparation, 
and opening the ſulphur, as it is commoniy termed, the 
{peedier, and with the greater vehemence, will it ope- 
rate; whereas, in its more imperfect preparations, when 
the ſalts are cloſely wrapped up in their native ſulphur, 
it will hardly work at all, till it reaches the tarthelt ſtages 
of circulation, 
Mercury per /e is little uſed as a medicine; and its firſt 
preparation, which makes it into a ſublimate, fo loads it 
with ſaline ſpiculzx, that it amounts even to a poiſon; but 
the more thoſe ſpiculze are broken by triture, ſublimation, 
&c. the milder doth it operate; and, if to the commi- 
nution of its points be added a ſulphur ſubtile enough to 
er it, it may be reduced to ſo mild a medicine as not to 
: felt, but in the laſt ſtage of operation. 
This mort view may be ſuſſicient to ſhew, 1. That it is 
the too great aſperity and motion in a medicine, that will 
not Cutter it to paſs the ſtomach, without irritating it into 
fuch convulſions, as will throw it up again by vomit. 
2. Lhat a farther comminution, and ſmoothing its figure, 
will gain it admittance into the bowels, and cauſc it to 
operate, as a proper purgative, by ſtool. 
3- That a yet farther remiſſion of theſe properties will 
convey it into the blood, and allow it there to promote 
eVacuation by urine. 
And, laſtly, that a {till farther comminution will paſs it 
into the minuteſt canals, where, by the tame properties, 
only in a lower degree, it will cauſe ſweat, or imcreale 
perſpiration. 
Hence it appears, that the more ſubtile medicines operate 
in the capillaries, and ſmalleſt fibres, by the ſame mecha- 
niſm that the more groſs ones do in the common ſtream 
of the blood, when they go off by urine ; or as the grolleit 
of all do in the greater paſſages, when they promote eva- 
cuation by ſtool. 
Hence it is evident, that the ſkill of preparing and admi- 
niſtering medicines conſiſts in proportioning their manifeſt 
and known properties to the capacity and circumſtances 
of the part they are to operate in; and to intend or re- 
mit their mechanical affeQions, as they are ſooner or later 
to take place in the greater or ſmaller veſſels. 
Of the firlt claſs, or gentle purging medicines, there are 
few that can be reduced ſmall enough to go beyond the 
larger paſſages, and none of them are worth the pains 
they require to fit them farther than for diuretics ; be- 
lides, their natural diſpoſition to attract and join with the 
ſerous part of the blood, whenever they get into that ſtage 
of motion, runs them off by the kidneys, before my 
can undergo comminution enough to get farther ; but it, 
by frequent repetitions of ſuch medicines, and an un- 
common laxity of the paſſages, any parts are paſſed into 
Vol. III. No 289. 
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the habit, their groſſneſs fouls the delicate ſtrainers, which 
are deſtined for their expulſion; and they lodge upon the 
glands and capillaries in ſuch a manner, as to induce in- 
termittents; which are obſervable, in many perſons, af- 
ter a long uſe of cream of tartar, the common cathartic 
falts, and the purging waters, eſpecially at the latter end 
of the ſummer, when the heat of the preceding ſeaſon 
has debilitated the ſolids, and left them under too great 
a relaxation. 

Among the reſinous purges, there are many very power- 
ful ones; but where their operation is defired in the viſ- 
cera, blood, and remoter parts, they muſt be extremel 
divided; and this we find ſpirituous menſtruums will beſt 
do, by taking up the moſt ſubtile parts only, and carry- 
ing them into the very ſmall paſſages, where they operate 
chiefly by fuſion ; becauſe the ſoftneſs of ſuch ſubſtances 
cannot enable them, hardly in any degree, to act as ſti- 
mult, farther, at leaſt, than ordinar detergents. And 
thus we find, that aloes, the chief of this tribe, goes far- 
theſt into the habit, and continues longeſt before it ope- 
rates, when managed with a ſpirituous menſtruum, as in 
the tinctura ſacra. The rad. turpethi, and colocynth 
likewiſe, with all of the vegetable kind, that will yield to 
a ſpirituous liquor, may, by that means, be carried into 
the fartheit {ſcenes of animal action, where they will 
prove efficacious medicines in cafes which, with other ma- 
nagement, they would never be able to reach, and, on 
this account, it muſt undoubtedly have been, that we 
frequently meet, in practical writers, with many mate- 
rials of this fort mentioned as alterants ; the colocynth 
particularly by Helmont : for all medicines, which ope- 
rate in the fartheſt paſſages, they commonly include un- 
der that general appellation. 

But the moſt efficacious purges, and thoſe which require 
the moſt ſkill in the managing, are procured from the mi- 
neral kingdom: theſe abound in ſolidity beyond any other 
materials; and therefore, wherever they are brought into 
action, they neceſſarily excel in the quantity of impulſe ; 
many of theſe, therefore, want not only the utmoſt com- 
minution to carry them into the ſarther ſcenes of opera- 
tion, but alſo ſome reſtraint of their aſperities and mo- 
tions, to fit them for many intentions. Thus, ſublimate 
is not only to be much ſweetened, that is, ſmoothed in 
its points, to make it a ſaſe purge in the larger veſſels; 
but it it be intended to go farther than the blood, and 
thoſe glands, which, in that circuit, it is moſt apt to be 
lodged upon when it ſalivates, it muſt not only be ren- 
dered very fine, but alſo covered with ſuch ſubſtances as 
weaken its points, and make it paſs into the laſt ſubdivi- 
ſions of the conſtitution. To this purpoſe, the common 
practice wiſely contrives in diſtempers, which, according 
to the courſe of circulation, lie moſt remote, to wrap up 
the baſis of this medicine in ſulphurs, and ſuch like ſub- 
ſtances, as follow it into its laſt diviſion, without giving 
it any aſperities to make it act as a ſtimulus. Thus, for 
all cutaneous foulneſſes, and habitual taints, the cinnabar, 
the æthiops, aud all of that ſortment, are in readineſs 
and that ordinary ſulphurs will cover and deaden the ef- 
ficacies of mercurial preparations, fo that they ſhall not 
operate, but in ſuch parts only, and in ſuch circumſtances, 
is demonſtrable in ordinary ſalivations, which are to be 
lowered by ſulphureous medicines. 

Medicines from ſuch minerals, where a falt and ſulphur 
are united by nature, as they are in ſome mercurials by 
art, as antimony, the native cinnabar, ſteel, &c. are ma- 
nageable only upon the fame principles; and the more 
they are deſigned to be carried into the habit, the more 
are they to be reſtrained by their natural or adventitious 
ſulphurs. Steel, when opened by, and joined with, the 
points of acid liquors, operates the ſooner, and will 
ſometimes prove even emetic ; but when it is covered 
with an additional ſulphur, it will go farther, and anſwer 
intentions much more remote; as is manifeſt in the com- 
mon preparations of ſteel with tartar or vinegar, and with 


ſulphur. 


This way of reaſoning, on theſe occaſions, ſeems the more 
juſt, from conlidering the texture of thoſe ſubſtances, 
which, by a natural preparation, are fitted for operation 
in the minuteſt part of an animal body; ſuch as thoſe of 
the aromatic kind, all which, more or lefs, according to 
their greater or leſs degree of ſubtilty and ſmoothneſs, 
promote a diaphorelis ; for theſe conſiſt of exquiſitely 
line ſalts, covered with a molt ſubtile ſulphur, as is de- 
monſtrable by chemical analyſis 3 and the common fal vo- 
latile olcoſum is an admirable contrivance upon the ſame 
foundation, where a very volatile animal falt is covered 
with a mott exalted vegetable oil, whereby it is fitted to 
pats into the minuteſt fibres, and make, as it were, a 
art of the animal ſpirits themſelves. 
And here it may not be amils to obſerve, that all animal 
ſalts are very volatile, or eaſily rendered ſo; but when 
bare and naked, juſt as the fire draws them out, with a 
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mixture alſo of its own particles in their compoſition, 
they are too pungent to be felt without painful ſenſations 3 
and, when ſoftened with a fine portion of ſomewhat of 
an oppolite texture, which is ſmooth and yielding, they 
become molt eſheacious and ſafe ſudoriſics. 
On theſe conſiderations, it likewife ceaſes to be a wonder, 
why the ſubtile falts of cantharides are more ſenſibly in- 
jurious to the bladder than to any other parts; and why 
camphor prevents thoſe injuries; for the exquiſite ſmall- 
neſs of thoſe ſpiculæ makes them imperceptible, but in 
the moſt minute canals, into which the fibres, compoſing 
the menibranes of the bladder, are known to be divided; 
and camphor blunts their irritations, becauſe its extreme 
ſubtilty enables it to follow them into thote meanders, and 
there to theath their aſperities. 
To this purpoſe is very remarkable what many now com- 
monly practife in guarding even mercurials againſt their 
limulating properties, and fending them into the ſineſt 
paſſages to operate by fuſion, and the bare force of im- 
ulſe ; for not only calomel and the mercurtus dulcis may 
= reſtrained from manifeſt operation in the wider pat- 
ſages, and the glands about the mouth, but even the mi- 
neral turbith, which of itfelf, in a fmall dofe, will ope— 
rate powerfully by vomit and ſtool, will not, when mixed 
with camphor, be ſo much felt in thoſe reſpects, but will 
go into the fartheſt circuit of motion, and promote tlie 
cutaneous diſcharge in a more ethcacious manner than 
any medicine of leſs ſpecific gravity. In this manaye- 
ment, the camphor is to be mixed but a very little while 
before taking, otherwiſe it has not the effect; which ap- 
pzars.to proceed from its great volatility, which makes it, 
in a great meaſure, exhale, while it ſtands mixed in the 
medicine. 
As to the doſes of prrgatives, Dr. Cockburn attempts to 
determine them on the following ſuppoſitions. 1. That 
no part ot them operate, but in the blogd. 2. That they 
operate there by changing the blood, and other circulat- 
ing fluids derived from 1t. 
From which poſtulata, he concludes, that, in the ſame 
conſtitution of blood, the doſe required to produce the 
like effects, muſt be proportionable to the blood's quan- 
tity ; ſo that where a certain doſe is required to alter one 
pound of blood, for inſtance, to a certain degree, there 
will be required a double doe to alter two pounds to the 
fame degree, and a triple doſe to three pounds, &c. And 
univerſally, if the quantity of blood & require the doſe &, 
the quantity m6 requires the doſe md. Forasb:d:: 
m: Md. 
We rave had attempts of adjuſting the doſes of prrgative 
medicines ſcientifically. Dr. Cockburn endeavoured at 
the ſolution of this problem, but, it is faid, on wrong 
principles. Dr. Balguy has alſo given us an eſſay on this 
ſubject in the Med. Il. Edinb. vol. iv. art. 5. 
He allumes, that part of the medicine is ſpent on the firſt 
Paflages, here it acts as a ſtimulus; and that the other 
part is carried into the blood, and has its effect there by 
thinning and rarifying it. This being premiſed, 1it. If 
tho medicine acts only in the firſt paſiages, the doſe will 
be as the hze of the perſon into the conſtitution. 2d. If 
the whole medicine patles into the blood, the dofe will be 
as the ze into the ſquare of the conſtitution ; and there- 
forr, 3d. You arc to doſe to much of the medicine as is 
{peut on the ſtomach and inteftines directly, as the con— 
ititution; and ſo much as is carricd into the blood, as thc 
{4uare of the conſtitution, and the tum into the perton s 
67, is the quantity required. 
hie ſame rules hold in vomits. How far in eicher caſe 
the practice of phyſic may be thereby improved, we leave 
to the judgment ot the learned. Ihe totution of the pro- 
blem ſuppoſes a great poltulatum, no lefs than the art of 
meaſuring a perlon's conſtitution. 
PURGATORY, purgaterium, in the Romiſh church, a 
place where the juſt are ſuppoſed to ſuſler the pans duc 
to their ſins, for wluch they have not ſatisfied in this 
world. 
It is by the mercy of God, the indulgences of the church, 
and the prayers of the faitliful, that people are tuppoled 
to be delivered out of purgatory. 
"This doctrine of purgatiry, which ſome derive from the 
Platonic fancies of Origen, the Montaniſm of Tertullian, 
pretended viſious, and pagan itories, rhetorical flouriſhes, 
and doubtful expreiſions of the later tathers, and in which 
we may diſcern an obvious reſemblance to the ſamous pa- 
an doctrine, concerning the purification of departed 
Gals, by means of a certain kind of fire, was partly in- 
troduced, at leaſt in the ſpirit of it, towards the clote of 
the fifth century, and by Gregory the Great in the ſixth 
century; but it was not, however, politively affirmed till 
about the year 1140, nor made an article of faith till the 
council of Trent. »efl. 25. Decret. de Purgat. Sec 
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In Ireland is a place called St. Patrick's purgatory, where, 
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as the legend has it, at the prayers of St. Patrick, 1; 
of the place, there was made a viſible repreſentat; hop 
the pains which the wicked undergo after death Wy of 
to deter ſinners, &c. en. 
PURCE, in Afedicine, a term frequently uſed for a dof, 
ſome purgative medicine. Mor 
PURGING ale, Butler's. See Arr. 
PURGING grain, oily, in Botany. Sce Srsaubu. 
PURGING nut, in Botany. See Cass ADA, and Cxorox 
PO RG ING thorn. See Buckrhox. 38 
PURIFICATION, in Chemiſiry, &c. the act of 
or refining natural bodies; or of ſeparating the 
impurities therefrom. 
For the methods of puri/ying metals, gold, ſilver 
copper, tin, &c. fee Go1.D, St vx, &c. 
FINING. 
For the purification of ſemi-metals, minerals, and other 
matters, as antimony, ſulphur, camphor, alt petre 8 
fee ANTIMONY, SULPHUR, CaMPHOR, &c. f 
PURIFICAT tox, in Pharmacy. Sce Tkyixc. 
PURIFICATION, in Matters of Religion, denotes an oper. 
ing made the prieſt by women riſing out of child-bed. l. 
fore they are re- admitted into the church, b 
By the law of Moſes, a woman, after bringing forth 2 
male child, was unclean forty days; after a female, ciphty 
days; during which time, the was not to touch any thing 
holy, nor to go near the temple, but was to continu. 


purif;ing 
ixces and 


, Iron, 
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be- 


within doors, ſeparate from all company, and eee 
of others. 
This term expired, ſhe was to preſent herſelf at the tem. 
ple, and at the door of the tabhernaela, o offer 4 la 7 
as an holocauſt, and a pigeon: or turtle; which the prielt 
taking, offered to God, and prayed t 
be purifed. 

This ceremony, which conſiſted of two things, an! 
cauſt, and a _tacrifice of expiation, was called JR 
J, puricatto, purgatic. 

The holy Virgin, though, according to the fathers, cx. 
empt from the terms of the law, yet complied therewith, 
and, at the time preſeribed, went to the temple, and ac- 
compliſhed the law: in commemoration whicreof, the 
church yearly folemnizes the feaſt of the Purification of 
the Virgin, on the ſecond of February; called allo tl: 
feaſt of CANDLEMAs. 

PURIFICATION, the jea/? of the, feems to be very anclent. 
It is ordinarily ſaid to have been inſtituted in 2 time 07 
Juſtinian, in the year 542, and this on occaſion of a mor- 
tality, which that year diſpeopled almoſt the whole city 
of Conſtantinople. Yet there are ſome, who imagine it 
to have been obſerved before, though in another manner, 
and on a different day from that fixcd by Juſtinian; *. 
between the Circumciſion and Epiphany. Sce CaxvLt- 
MAS. 

The fame day is the prefentation of our Saviour in tle 
temple. 

PURIM, a ſolemn feaſt held among the Jews on the ſom- 
teenth and fifteenth of March, in memory of their del- 
verance from the conſpiracy of Haman by Eſther. dee 
EsTHER. 

This feaſt, which derives its name from the Perſian word 
purim, d. d. tots, becauſe it was by the caſting of lots that 

Haman determined this time for the deſtruction 

Jews, is the Bacchanals of thefe people, which they cic- 

brate with all manner of rejoicing, mirth, and joluity 

indulging themſelves in every kind of luxury, efpec.. 
in drinking wine even to drunkennels, which they coe 
der as part of the duty of the ſolemnity; becaute it was 

by means of the wine banquet (they tay) that 44 
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the king's heart merry, and brought him int that youd 
humour, which inclined him to grant the requoit pros 
ſented by her for their deliverance ; and, theretore, the; 
think they ought alſo to make their hearts merry, when 
they celebrate the commemoration of it. IJur.og ts 
ſeſtival the book of Eſther is folemnty read in all tr ty- 
nagogues from the beginning to the end, at vhct they 
are all to be prefent, men, women, children, and i 
vants, becauſe all ſhared in the vencht of the det ora? de 
which Either obtained for them. And as often s ts 


name of Haman occurs in the reading of this bach, ts 
cuſtom is for all to clap with their hauds, and fta“ wor 
their feet, and cry out, Let his memory peritn. Pri- 
deaux's Conn. vol. ii. p. 456. 
Carman and 
NovaTiaAxs. 


PURITANS is alfo a term ancicntly uſed for the Calviniſts 


of Great Britain, from their profeſſing to follow the pute 
word of God, in oppoſition to all traditios, human con- 
ſticutions, and other authorities, 

The ſeparation, whence this diſtinguiſhing appellation 
took its riſe, commenced on the following occafion. Upun 
the acceſſion of queen Mary, it is well known that Po- 
pery revived in this kingdom ; the ſtatutes of king 1 
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ward were repealed, and the penal laws againlt heretics 
were put in execution againſt the reformers. Many tuf- 
fered at home; and others eſcaped the fury of perſecu- 
cution by ſeeking refuge in foreign countries. Some 
went into France and Flanders; ſome to Geneva and 
others into thoſe parts of Germany and Switzerland, 
where the reformation had taken place, and where the 
magiſtrates received them with great humanity, and al- 
owed them places for public worſhip. 'The exiles were 
moſt numerous at Frankfort; and there that conteſt and 
diviſion began, which gave rife to the Puritans, and to 
that ſeparation from the church of England, which con- 
tinues to this day. In the year 1554, ſome of the Eng- 
liſh ſugitives ſettled in this city; and agreed to conduct 
their worſhip, without anſwering aloud after the miniſter, 
22d without uſing the liturgy and ſurplice; to begin the 
public ſervice with a N confeſſion of ſins, then to 
ting a pſalm, after which the miniſter prayed for the di- 
vine aſſiſtance, and next proceeded to the ſermon; after 
ſermon, a general prayer tor all eſtates, and particularly 
for Englandeut the end of which was ſubjoined the 
Lord's prayer, and o rehearſal of the articles of belief; 
then the people were to ſing another pſalm, and the mi- 
niſter to diſmiſs them with a bleſſing. Such was the or- 
der which they had unanimouſly adopted; and having 
choſen a miniſter and deacons, they invited their dif- 
erſed brethren to join with them. In the year 1556, 
r. Cox, afterwards biſhop of Ely, came to ſettle at 
Frankfort with ſeveral of his friends; who, interrupting 
the public ſervice by anſwering aloud after the miniſter, 
and reading the whole litany, in violation of the agree- 
ment upon which the congregation was formed, over- 
powered the firſt ſettlers z and obtaining leave of the ma- 
ziſtrates for the free uſe of king Edward's fervice book, 
erformed divine worſhip according to the rites that had 
— authoriſed by that prince; while others, who pre- 
ferred the Genevan method of worſhip, as more purc and 
ſimple, left the city of Frankfort, and removed to Bail 
and Geneva. Thus commenced the diſtinction of Pe- 
tans and Conforgi/ts, by which the two parties were at- 
terwards known. The former were called C:nformiſ7s, on 
account of their compliance with the eccleliaſtical laws 
ena ted by Edward VI. and the denominations of Nex- 
con/ormiſts and Puritans were given to the latter, from 
their inſiſting upon a form of worſhip, more exempt from 
ſuperſtition, and of a purer kind than the liturgy of La- 
ward ſeemed to them to be. Upon the acceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth, the exiles returned to England, where each 
party {trove to advance the reformation according to thcir 
own ſtandard. The queen, with thoſe who had wea- 
thered the ſtorm at home, were only for reſtoring king 
Edward's liturgy 3 but the majority of the exiles were tor 
the worthip and diſcipline of the foreign churches, and 
refuſed to comply with the old eſtabliſhment, declaiming 
loudly againſt the popith habits and ceremonies. How- 
ever, the queen's party prevailed 3 and in 1559 a com- 
mittee of divines was appointed to review king Edward's 
liturgy, who were inſtructed to ſtrike out all ciienhve 
paflages againſt the pope, and to make people ealy about 
the belief of the corporal preſence of Chriſt in the sa- 
crament. But no alterations were made in favour ot 
thoſe who now began to be called Puritans, from their at- 
tempting a purer torm of worſhip and diſcipline than had 
pet been ettabliſhed; and whoſe ſentiments in many 
points were agrecable to thoſe maintained by John Wick- 
lille, the firit reformer. For they agreed with him in 
opinion, that in the ſacrament of orders there ought to 
be but two degrees, preſbyters or biſhops, and deacons ; 
that all human traditions are ſuperfluous and ſinful; that 
we mult practiſe and teach only the laws of Chriſt; that 
myitical and ſignificant ceremonies in religious worthip 
are unlawful; and that to reſtrain men to a preſcribed 
form of prayer is contrary to the liberty granted them by 
God. The old feſtivals, with their eves and the popith 
Vabits, were continued as they were in the ſccond year of 
ing Edward VI. In 1558 the act of fupremacy was 
pailed, in which there is a remarkable clauſe, that gave 
Tie to the court of high commiſſion, which proved atter- 
wards fo oppreſſive; and in 1559 was paſled an act tor 
the uniformity of common prayer, and fervice in the 
church, and adminiſtration of the ſacraments. The 1“ 
ns remonſtrated againſt theſe proceedings, and com- 
plained, that the groſs ſuperſtitions of popery, which 
they had looked upon as abrogated and aboliſhed, were 
now revived, and even impoſed by authority. Some re- 
qured nothing leſs than that the church of England 
ſhould be — * modelled aſter that of Geneva; others 
only deſired liberty of conſcience, with the privilege of 
celebrating divine worſhip in their own way; but neither 
party obtained the object of their wiſhes. "The queen 
mtent upon the ſuppreſſion of this troubleſome ſect (as 
ewas uled to call it) permitted its enomics to employ 
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{or that purpoſe all the reſources of artiſice, and all the 
levcrity of the laws. The court reformers pleaded, that 
every prince had authority to correct all abuſes of doc 
trind and worſhip within his own territories 3 the Puri! 
tans, on the other hand, whilit they diſowned all foreign 
authority and juriſdiction over the church, could not ad- 
mit ot that extenſive power which the crown claimed by 
the IKpremacy z apprehending it unreafonable, that the 
religion of a whole nation ſhould be at the diſpoſal of a 
ſingle lay perſon. However they took the oath, with the 
queen's explication in her injunctions, as reſtoring her 
majeſty only to the ancient and natural rights of ſove- 
reigu princes over their ſubjects. | 
Farther, the court reformers allowed, that the church of 
Rome was a true church, though corrupt in ſome points 
of doctrine and government; that all her miniſtrations 
were valid, and that the pope was a true biſhop of Rome, 
though not of the univerſal church. But the Puritans af- 
firmed the pope to be antichriſt, the church of Rome tg 
be no true church, and all her miniſtrations to be ſuper- 
ſtitious and idolatrous; they renounced her communion, 
and durſt not ſuſpend the validity of their ordinations 
upon an uninterrupted line of ſucceſhon from the apo- 
ſtles through her hands. Moreover it was agreed by all, 
that the holy ſcriptures were a perfect rule of faith; but 
the bithops and court reformers did not allow them to be 
the ſtandard of diſcipline or church government; affirm- 
ing that our Saviour and his apoſtles left it to the diſcre- 
tion of the civil magiſtrate, in thoſe places where Chri- 
ſtianity ſhould obtain, to accommodate the government of 
the church to the policy of the ſtate. - But the Puritens 
apprehended the holy ſcriptures to be a ſtandard of 
church diſcipline as well as of doctrine ; at leaſt that no- 
thing thould be impoſed as neceſſary but what was ex- 
preily contained in, or derived from them by neceſſary 
contequence z and, beſides, they maintained that the Cil- 
credionary power was not lodged with the civil magiſtrate, 
but with the ſpiritual officers of the church. Farther, 
the court reformers maintained, that the practice of the 
primitive churci for the ſirit four or five centuries was a 
proper ſtandard of church government and diſcipline, and 
in ſome r2!pects a better than that of the apoſtles, which 
(according to them) was only accommodated to the in- 
tant itate of the church while it was under perſecution, 
whereas theirs was ſuited to the grandeur of a national 
eſtablimment. Whereas the Pur:tans were for adhering 
to the Bible in the main principles of church govern = 
ment, and for admitting no church officers or ordinances, 
but ſuch as are herein mentioned; and they apprehend- 
ed, that the apoltles, in eſtablithing the firſt Chriſtian 
church on the ariftocratical plan then obſerved in the 
Jewiſh ſanhedrim, deſigned it as an unchangcable model 
to be followed in all times and places. The court 1c- 
formers alſo maintained, that things indifferent in their 
own nature, which are neither forbidden ncr commanded 
in the holy ſcriptures, ſuch as rites, ceremonies, habits, 
&c. might be ſettled, determined, and made neceflary by 
the command of the civil magiitrate, and that in 1tuch 
caſes it was the indiſpentible duty of all ſubjects to ob- 
ſerve them. But the Puritaus inſiſted, that thoſe things 
which Chriſt had left indifferent ought not to be made 
neceſſary by any human Jaws, and that ſuch rites and ce- 
remonies as had been abuied to idolatry, and had a ma- 
nite{t tendency to lead men back to popery and ſuperſti- 
tion were no longer inditferent, but to be rejected as un- 
lawtul. Nevertheleſs, both parties agreed too well in 1- 
ſerting the neceſſity of an unitormity of public worthip, 
and of calling in the ſword of the magiſtrate for the ſup- 
port and defence of their ſeveral principles; wiuch they 
made an ill ute of in their tyrns, as they could graip the 
power into their hands. "The ttandard of untormity, Ace- 
cording to the bithops, was the qucen's ſupremacy, aud 
the law of the land; according to the Puritans, the de- 
crees of provincial and national ſynods, allowed and en- 
forced by the civil magiſtrate; but neither party were for 
admitting that liberty of conſcience, and freedom of pro- 
ſellion, whicl is every man's right, as far as is conttit- 
ent with the peace of the government under which hc 
lives. 
In the year 1564, upon a report that the habits, enjoined 
on the clergy, were generally neglected, and alſo of in- 
attention to ocher impoſed forms, the queen directed the 
eccleſiaſtical committhoners to contult tome proper mc- 
thods to reduce them to an exact uniformity; upon which 
they agreed on certain adgertiſements (2s they Wore called 
partly for due order in preaching and adminiſtering the 
lacraincnts, and partly for the apparel of ecclobaftical 
perſons. Lo theie advertilements certain protoitations 
were annexed, to be made, promited, and tubicribed by 
ſuch as thould hereafter be admitted to any ollice or cure 
in the church. The queen, though ihe would give no au- 
thority to che advertitements, which had oceatoned much 
remon- 
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remonſtrance and complaint, iſſued out a proclamation in 
1565, peremptorily requiring uniformity in the habits, 
upon pain of prohibition from preaching, and depriv:- 
tion. Parker, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, was violent 
and unrelenting z and by various methods of ſeverity 
harraſſed, ſilenced, and deprived many of thoſe who ſecru- 
pled the uſe of the habits. The ſuſpended mmiſters, 
finding that renewed applications to the queen and her 
commiſſioners were inettectual, publiſhed in 1566 a ſmall 
treatiſe in vindication of their conduct; in which they 
allege, that neither the prophets of the Old "Teſtament, 
nor the apoſtles in the New, were diſtivguithed by their 
garments z that a diſtinction of garments in the Chriſtian 
church did not generally obtain till long after the rifing 
of antichriſt ; that the garments againſt which they ob- 
jected, had been abuſed to idolatry, ſorcery, and all 
kinds of conjurations; that they were an offence to weak 
Chriſtians, an encouragement to ignorant and obſtinate 
papiſts, and the uſe of them an affectation of returning 
to their communion ;z that at beſt they were only human 
appointments, ſubject to the apoſtle's reproof; Col. ii. 
20 - 22. that allowing them to be indifferent (which they 
did not grant) yet they ought not to be impoicd, becauſe 
it was an infringement of the liberty with which Chriſt 
had made them free; and finally they urged the tuttrage 
of foreign divines, who all condemned the habits, though 
they were not willing to hazard the reformation in its in- 
fancy, on account of them. 
If, at this time, the habits and a few ceremonies had 
been left indifferent, both miniſters and people would 
have acquieſced; but it was the compelling of thele 
things by law that made them ſeparate from the cſtavlithed 
church. Accordingly, in 1566, they came to a retotu- 
tion, alledging it to be their duty, in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances, to break off from the public churches, and 
to aſſemble, as they had opportunity, in private houles, 
or elſewhere, to worſhip God in a manner that might 
not offend againſt the light of their conſciences; and it 
was debated among them, whether they ſhould uſe as 
much ol the common prayer and ſervice of the church as 
was not offenſive, or reſolve at once, ſince they were cut 
off from the church of England, to ſet up the pureſt and 
beſt form of worſhip, moſt conſonant to the holy ſerip- 
tures, and to the practice of the forcign reformers. Ihe 
latter of theſe meaſures was concluded upon; and ac- 
cordingly they laid aſide the Englith liturgy, and made 
uſe of the Geneva ſervice book. However, it is neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that though all the Puritans of theſe 
times would have remained in the church, if they might 
have been indulged in the habits and a few ceremonies, 
yet they were far from being ſatisfied with the hierarchy. 
They had other objections beſides thoſe for which they 
were deprived ; of which we ſhall here ſubjoin a ſum- 
mary. They complained of the biſhops affecting to be 
thought a ſuperior order to preſbyters, and claiming the 
ſole right of ordination, and the uſe of the keys; and aſ- 
ſuming, in connection with their office, temporal dignt- 
ties, titles, and employments. As long, however, as the 
Engliſh biſhops pretended to derive their dignity and au- 
thority from no other ſource than the laws of their coun- 
try, and pleaded a right, merely human, to the rank 
they held in church and ſtate, the controverſy was Cir- 
ried on without exceſſive animoſity and zeal ; but the 
flame broke out with redoubled fury in the year 1583, 
when Bancroft, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ventured to aſſert that the order of biſhops was ſuperior 
to the body of preſbyters, not in conſequence of any hu- 
man inſtitution, but jure divins, or by the expreſs ap- 
pointment of God himſelf. Farther, the Puritans c- 
cepted againſt the titles and offices of archdeacons, deans, 
chapters, and other officials, belonging to cathedrals, 8 
having no foundation in Scripture, or primitive anti- 
quity, and intrenching upon the privileges of the preiby- 
ters in the ſeveral dioceſes. They complained of the ex- 
orbitant power and juriſdiction of the bithops and their 
chancellors in their ane courts, as derived from the 
canon Jaw of the pope, and not from the word of God, 
or the ſtatute law of the land. They lamented the want 
of a godly diſcipline, and were uncaſy at the promilcu- 
ous and general acceſs of all perſons to the Lord's table. 
Though they did not diſpute the lawfulneſs of fect forms 
of prayer, provided a due liberty was allowed tor prayers 
of their own compoſure before and after ſermon, vet 
they diſliked the frequent repetition of the Lord's prayer 


in the liturgy, the interruption of the prayers by the fre- 


uent reſponſes of the people, ſome paſſages in the of- 
bo of marriage, as Vith my body [ thee worſhip, and in 
that of burial, as In ſure and certain hope of the reſur- 
rettion to eternal life, pronounced over the worlt of mien, 
if not excommunicated, &c. They alſo objected againit 
the reading of the apocryphal books in the church, while 
ſome parts of canonical Scripture were omitted; and 
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though they did not diſike the homilies 
that no man thould be ordained a minittc 
who was not capable of preaching and expounding the 
holy ſcriptures. ihey diſapproved of ſeveral ot 5 
bun feſtivals or holidays, as having no foundation K 
Seripture, or primitive antiquity z and they diſalloued 
of the cathedral mode of worthip ; nor did they appre i 
of mulical inſtruments in the church ſervice. * Fa 
they ſcrupled conformity to certain rites and ceremonie 
which were enjoined by the rubric, or the queet's in 
junctions; as the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, baptiſiy 
by midwives or other women, in caſes of ficknef« and 
the mode of churching women; the uſe of god-fathers 
and god-mothers, to the excluſion of parents from being 
ſureties for the education of their own children; * 
cuſtom of confirming children, as ſoon as they could * 
peat the Lord's prayer and their catechiſm, by Which 
they had a right to come to the ſacrament, without hs 
other qualification, and the impoſition of hands, + a Bk 
of the divine favour, which feemed to them to imply a 
ſacramental elhcacy in this ceremony; kneeling at the 
facrament of the Lord's ſupper, whilit they conſidered 
that Chriſt gave it to his diſciples rather in a poſture of 
feaſting than of adoration z that it had no foundation in 
antiquity ; that it had been groſly abuſed by the Papitis 
to idolatry in their adoration of the hoſt, and that, ir 
the poſture were indifferent, it ought not to be impotod 
as a necellary term of communion; nor did they anpraye 
ot adminiſtering either of the ſacraments in e 
even in cales ot danger; bowing at the name of Jeſus; 
giving the ring in marriage, which they conſidered as de- 
rived trom the papitts, who make marriage a facrament 
and the ring a tort of ſacred ſign or ſymbol z the projii. 
bition of marriage during certain times of the vear, and 
the licenſing it tor money z and, Jafity, the wearing of 
the ſurplice, and other veſtments to be uted in divine 
ſervice. 

In points of doctrine dere was, at this time, no differ. 
ence between the Puritans and Cenfermiſis; and if we add 
one article more to the preceding, we ſhall have the prin- 
cipal heads of controverty between the church of Eng- 
land and the proteſtant diflenters at this day; viz. the 
natural right which every man has to judge for himſelf, 
and make profeilion of that religion he apprehends moit 
agreeable to truth, as far as it docs not attect the peace 
and tafcty of the government under which he lives; 
without being determined by the prejudices of education, 
the laws of the civil magiſtrate, or the decrees of coun- 
cils, churches, or ſynods. 

Towards the latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, there 
aroſe a party, which were firſt for ſoftening, and then for 
overthrowing, the received opinions concerning predeſti- 
nation, perteverance, free-will, etfectual grace, and the 
extent of Chriſt's redemption. The clergy of the epit- 
copal church began to lean towards the notions concern- 
ing theſe intricate points, which Arminius propagated 
lome time after this; while, on the other hand, the Pu- 
ritans adhered rigoroutly to the ſyſtem of Calvin. Seve- 
ral epiſcopal doctors remained attached to the fame ſyſtem 
in the reign of James I. &c. and all theſe abettors of 
Calviniſm, whether epitcopal or preibyterian, were called 
doclrinal Puritans. At length, according to Mr. Fuller 
(Church Hiſt. book ix. p. 97. book. x. p. loo) the name 
was extended to ſtigmatize all thofe who endeavoured in 
their devotions to accumpany the minilter with a pure 
heart, and who were remarkably holy in their converl4- 
tion; fo that a Pr itar was a man of ſevere morals, 2 
Calviniſt in doctrine, and a non-conformilt to the cete— 
monics and diſcipline of the church, though he did not 
totally ſeparate from it. 

Queen Elizabeth was violent in her oppoſition to the Pu- 
rians through the whole courle of her reign 3 and behdes 
the ordinary courts of the bithops, the erected, as vc 
have already obſerved, a new tribunal, called the court 
of High commiſſion, which ſuſpended and deprived men 
of their livings, not by the verdict of twelve men upon 
oath, but by the tolemn determination of three commut- 
ſioners of her own nemination, founded not upon the 
ſatute law of the realm, but upon the canon-law 3 and 
inſtcad of producing witneilcs in open court to prove tho 
charge, they atſumed a power of adminiſtering an 041 
ex officio, whereby the priſoner was obliged to ant, di © 
queltions the court thould put to him, though never do 
prejudicial to his own defence. If be reſfufed to 16» 
he was impriſoncd for contempt; aud if he took the 
oath, he was convicted upon his own contettion. 
During the reign of James I. from whom the er 
expected more indulgent treatment, they were trcateg 
with great ſeverity, and many of them obliged tO _ 
the kingdom, and retire to Holland; and from thenc® 
conſiderable numbers migrated to America, m the year 
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adhered to the laws of the land in oppoſition to his 
arbitrary 


government, though otherwiſe ever ſo good 

churchmen. Theſe were called Puritans m the pep 
and thoſe who ſcrupled the ceremonies, and adhered to 
the doctrines of Calvin, were Church Puritans, who, 
though comparatively few, yet being joined by thoſe of 
the other claſs, became the majority of the nation. The 
ſucceſs that attended the firſt emigrators, who ſettled in 
that part of America, afterwards called New Plymouth, 
engaged great numbers of Puritans, who groaned under 
the opprethon of the bithops, and the ſeverity of a court, 
by which this oppreſſion was authoriſed, to follow the 
fortunes of theſe religious adventurers; and this pro- 
duced a ſecond emigration in the year 1629, which gave 
birth to the ſecond grand colony, commonly known by 
the name of the Maſſachuſet's Bay. The colony of Con- 
necticut was formed by emigrants of the ſame claſs in 
1636, and that of New Haven in 1637, who fled from 
the perſecution of Laud, and the oppreſſions of the Star- 
chamber and High- commiſſion courts. Afterwards, 
when the Puritans were not allowed to tranſport them- 
ſelres to New England, many of them removed, with 
their families, into the Low Countries. 
Aſter the reſtoration of Charles II. in the year 1662, 
the name of Puritans, ſays biſhop Burnet, was changed 
into that of Proteſtant NON-CONFORMI1s'TS, who were 
ſubdivided into PRESBYTERIANS, INDEPENDENTS, 
AxaBaPeTisTs, and QUAKERS. At this time a public 
tw, called the Ad of Uniformity, was enacted, by 
which all who refuſed to obſerve the rites, and ſubſcribe 
the doctrines, of the church of England, were entirely 
excluded from its communion. From this period until 
the reign of king William HI. the . were 
in a precarious and changing ſituation, ſometimes in- 
volved in calamity and trouble, and at other times en- 
joying ſome intervals of tranquillity and certain gleams 
of hope, according to the varying ſpirit of the court and 
miniſtry, but never entirely free from perplexities and 
fears. But in the year 1689, their affairs took a favour- 
able turn, when a bil for the toleration of all Proteſtant 
D1iss8ENTERS from the church of England, except the 
Socinians, paſſed in parliament almoſt without oppoſi- 
tion, and delivered them from the penal laws to which 
they had been ſubjected by the act of a and 
other acts paſſed under 4. houſe of Stuart. For the 
preſent ſtate of the toleration, ſce TOLERATION. See 
alſo CokroRATION at? and TesT. Neals Hiſt. of 
the Puritans, in 4 vols. 8vo. PR 

PURITY, in Oratory, is one of the conſtituent parts of 
ELEGANCE, and denotes the choice of ſuch words and 
phraſes as are ſuited and agreeable to the uſe of the lan- 
guage in which we ſpeak. Grammarians reduce the 
faults which they oppoſe to it to two ſorts, which = 
call BARBARISM and SOLEC1SM; the former of whic 
reſpects ſingle words, and is an offence againſt etymolo- 
gy; and the latter, their conſtruction, or is an offence 
againſt ſyntax : to which Dr. Campbell adds 2 third clats 
of faults, under the denomination of impropriety, which 
is an offence againſt lexicography, the buſineſs of which 
is to aſſign to every word of the language the preciſe 
meaning or meanings which uſe hath aſſigned to it. 
Dr. Ward recounts the principal things, that vitiate the 
purity of language. It 4 happens, he ſays, that ſuch 
words and forms of ſpeaking, as were introduced by the 
learned, are afterwards dropped by them, as mean and 
lordid, from a ſeeming baſeneſs contracted by vulgar 
uſe: and it is common to language, with all other hu- 
man productions, that it is in its own nature liable to a 
conſtant change. Hor. Art. Poet. v. 68. We mult, 
therefore, no ſels abſtain from antiquated, or obſolete 
words and phraſes, than from ſordid ones. On the 
other hand, we ſhould refrain from new ones, or ſuch, 
whoſe uſe has not been yet ſullciently eſtablithed, at 
leaſt among thoſe of the beſt taſte. Beſides, any miſtake 
in the ſenſe of words or their conſtruction, is oppoſed to 
purity: for to ſpeak purely is to ſpeak correctly. And 
farther, a diſt inction ought to be made between a poetic 
diction, and that of proſe writers : for poets in all lan- 
guages have a fort of peculiar dialect, and take greater 
liberties, not only in their figures, but alſo in their 
choice and diſpoſition of words; fo that what is a beauty 
in them, would often appear unnatural and affected in 
proſe. Ward's Or. vol. i. p. 308, &c. Campbell's 
Phil. of Rhet. vol. i. p. 409, &c. 

PURLIEU. See PuRkL us. | 

PURLINS, in Building, thoſe pieces of timber that lic 
acroſs the rafters on the inſide, to keep them from huk- 
mg in the middle of their length. 

PURLUE, Purity, or POURALLER, formed from the 
French pur, pure, and lieu, place, is all that ground 
near any foreſt, which, being added to the ancient foreſt 


y our kings, was, by perambulation granted by ſome of 
Vol. II. Ne —— a : 
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ſevered again from the ſame, and made 
pure and free from the laws and obedience 


their ſucceſſors, 
purlicu, i. E. 
of the foreſt. 
A purlieu, or pourallee, is defined a circuit of ground ad- 
joining to the foreſt, and circumſcribed with immove- 
able boundaries, known only by matter of record; which 
compaſs of ground was once foreſt, and afterwards was 
diſafforeſted by the perambulations made for ſevering che 
new foreſt from the old. 

urlieus, or pourallees, commenced after the manner 
following. King Henry I. at his acceſſion to the crown 
m 1154, took ſo much delight in the foreſts of this king- 
dom, that, not being contented with thoſe he found 
here, though many and large, he began to enlarge divers 
of them, and to afforeſt the lands of his ſubjects near ad- 
22 to the ſame. 

is ſucceſſors, Henry II. and Richard I. far from re- 
trenching or reſtoring any thing, made ſtill farther en- 
croachments : and thus did the lands continue till the 
17th year of king John; at which time, the grievance 

ing grown notorious, and generally felt by all degrees 
of people, divers noblemen and gentlemen beſought the 
king to grant, that they might have all thoſe new affo- 
reſtations made by his predeceſſors aforeſaid, and b 
himſelf, diſafforeſted again; and the king, after ach 
ſolicitation, was at length prevailed on to ſubſcribe and 
ſeal ſuch articles concerning the liberties of the foreſt, as 
they then demanded ; being, for the moſt part, ſuch as 
are now contained in the charter of the foreſt. 
Hereupon choice was made of divers noblemen, &c. to 
the number of twenty-five, who were fworn, with 
others their aſliſtants, to ſee the ſaid liberties, ſo granted 
and confirmed by the king, to be in every point ob- 
ſerved. 
But, before any thing was done to the purpoſe, king 
John died; and king Henry III. ſucceeding, freſh ſoli- 
citations were made to him; who, for the better accom- 
Ne of the ſaid diſafforeſtation, ordered inquiſitions 
to be taken, by ſubſtantial juries, for ſevering all the new 
foreſts from the old: upon which, two commiſſioners 
were ſent to take thoſe inquiſitions; in virtue whereof, 
many great woods and lands were not only diſafforeſted, 
but were improved to arable lands by the owners thereof. 
After this charter was made and confirmed, ſome of theſe 
new attoreſtations were perambulated, and proper in- 
quifitions taken, and the certainty was determined by 
matter of record, which were the old, and which the 
new : though it appears, that the greateſt part of the new 
afforeſtations were {till remaining during the life of king 
Henry III. 
Under Edward I. freſh petitions and ſolicitations being 
ſet on foot, three biſhops, three earls, and three barons, 
were at length appointed to ſce thoſe perambulations per- 
formed and continued ; who cauſed them to be made ac- 
cordingly, and inquiſitions to be taken thereupon, and 
returned into the court of chancery; and all thoſe that 
were ancient foreſt to be meered, and bounded with ir- 
2 boundaries, to be known by matter of record 

or ever. 


Thoſe woods and lands, that had been newly afforeſted, | | 


the king likewiſe cauſed to be ſeparated from the old, | 
and to * returned into the chancery by marks, meres, nl 
and bounds, to be known in hke manner by matter of 
record tor ever. 
Thus it appears how the purlieus, or pourallees, had 
their firſt beginning; for all ſuch woods and lands as 
were attoreited by Henry II. Richard I. or king John, 
and, by perambulations, ſevered from the ancient foreſts, 
were, and yet are, called pourallees, q. d. woods and 
lands ſevered from the old foreſts, and diſafforeſted by 
perambulation; peuratlee being the ſame as perambulatia | 
in Latin. | 
But, notwithſtanding ſuch new afforeſtations were diſ- 
afforeſted by perambulation, whereby the fame became 
pourallee, or purlicu, yet e not thereby ſo diſaf- 
foreſted as to every man, but that they do, in ſome 
ſenſe, continue forcit ſtill as to others. For, by the 
words of charta de fore/ta, if the king has afforeſted any 
woods or lands of his ſubjects, to the damage of the 
proprietors, they ſhould forthwith be diſafforeſted again; 
that is, only as to thoſe perſons, whoſe woods and lands | 
they were; who, as the proper owners thereof, might 
fell and cut down their woods at their own pleaſure, 
without any licence from the king; as alſo convert their | 
meadows and paſtures into tillage, or otherwiſe improve | 
their ground to the beſt advantage. So alſo they might 
hunt, and chaſe the wild beaſts of the foreſt towards the 
ſame, &c. But no other perſon might claim ſuch bene- 
fit of hunting in the pourallee, beſide the proper owner 
of the ſoil thereof, who is left at liberty to ſuſfer the | 
pouralice to remain foreſt ſtill, as ſome, in effect, have | 
thought moſt expedient, becauſe hereby entitled to the 
13 T beucht 
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veneſit of the common within the foreſt, which other- 


wiſe they were excluded from. Hence, if the beaſts 
chance to wander out of the foreſt into the powrallee, the 
king hath a property in them ſtill, againſt every man, 
but the owner of the ground wherein they are, who hath 
a ſpecial property in them, ratione ſo/t;, yet ſo a5 he may 
only take them by hunting, or chaſing with his grey- 
Nounds or degs, without any foreſtalling or ſoreſctting 
em in their courſe again towards the forelt, 

beßde what hitherto has been ſaid of the difference be- 
tu cen foreſt and pruriien, or pourallee, there is this farther 
diverſity, that all the woods and lands within the regard 
of the foreſt, are abſolutely within the bondage or charge 
of the ſoreſt, as well in refpect of tlie owners thereof, as 
of any other perſon; for no one may cut down his own 
woods, or improve his own lands, within the regard of 
the foreſt, without licence from the king, or his chief 
juitice in eyre of the foreſt. Neither thall any perfon 
hunt, chaſe, or moleſt the wild beaſts of rhe foreſt in his 
ground, within the regard of the foreil, without licence 
or warrant from the king, or his chief juſtice of the 
toreſt, ſo to do. 

But thoſe, whoſe grounds are within the pouralliers, are 
not ſubject to theſe reſtrictions. Yet are not the woods 
and lands in the peurallees abſolutely freed from the 
bondage of the foreſt, in reſpect of the wild beatts having 
their haunts therein, when they happen to ſtray out of 
the ſoreit z but, as they were once abſolutely toreſt, to 
they are ſtill conditionally fo. 

URL UBE-man, or PUKL1EU-man, or POURAT I EE-man, 
is one who has land within the pure; and is allowed or 
qualified to hunt or courſe within the ſame, though un- 
der certain reſtrictions. 

By {tat. 13 Ric. II. he, who may lawfully hunt in any 
pouratlee, ought to have woods or lands of frechold with! | 
the prurallee, to the yearly value of 40s. By ſtat. Jac. J. 
he ought to have lands of inheritance of the yearly valuc 
of 10/7. or lands of freehold of the yearly value of 201. 
or have goods worth 2004. or be the ton of a knight or 
baron, or perſon of a higher degree, or ton and heir 
apparent of an efquire. But, by a later act, Car. II. no 
man may keen greyhounds within the porwrallee, or elſo— 
where within England or Wales, untets he have a frec 
warrant, or be lord of x manor, or fuch a frecholder as 
is ieiſcd, in lis own right, or in right of his wife, of 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, of the clear yearly 
alue cf. 407. over and above all charges and reprites of 
ſuch eſtate of inheritance; or of lands, tenements, or 
kereditaments, in his own r.ght, or in riglit of his wife, 
for term of lite or lives, of the yearly value of 804. over 
and above all charges and repriſcs, or that is worth in 
goods or chattels 4007. 

The peuralice, or purlieu, then, is ſaid to be for him that 
15.10 qualified: others, not qualified, and therefore not 
prriicu-men, yet having land in the peuraller, may, it 
they find any wild beaſts of the foreſts in their ow: 
grounds within the peorraliec, chaſe them thereout with 
little dogs; but not with greviounds, or other dogs. 
Nor is the pur eu-man left at large to hunt at his own 
direction; but he is ticd down to ſcveral rulcs: as, 

1. That he always begin his chate in his own ground; 
and that, though he find ſuch wild beatts in his own 
pouralliee, and, in reſpect thereof, hath a property in 
them, ratiane ſali, againſt all perſons, but the king; yet 
iuch his property is only on this condition, that he can 
ſlay them with his dogs in chaaſe, without toreſtalling 
them, before they can recover the ſoreſt. If they be 
within the lift ot the forelt, before the dogs faſten on 
tlicin, they are the king's, or other owner of the foreſt. 
2. But if the pourallee-man ſirſt make his chaſe in his 
own ireehoid, he may purſue the fame through every 
man's ground, within the peurallee, and his dogs faſten 
ena wild beait, before Le can get within the bounds of 
the ſoreſt, and the beaſt draw the dogs into the foreſt, 
and is there flain by them; here the porralize-man ſhall 
not enter into the foreſt, nor take the beaſt fo killed, be- 
cauſc his courſe was irregular from the beginnings as lie 
could claim no property in the beaſt, alien feli. 

3. A pourallee-man may hunt in his own peruralice with 
no more company than his own tervantsz neither may 
he appoint, licenſe, or warrant any other perfou, ex- 
cept his tervants, to hunt by his commandment in his: 


*\ 
1 4 


puurallec. 


4. Every pourallee-man is forbidden, by the laws of the 
foreit, to hunt in his own grounds within thc pourallce 


every day, or oftcner than three days in auy one weck, 


Sunday exceptcd, 

$- Nor is any man to diſturb, or make a courſe aſter any 
deer found in his perrallee, within forty days after the 
King hath made a general hunting in the foreit adjoining 
thereunto ; becauſe then the wild beatts of the foreſt 
couie not iuto the pouralices of their own accord, but as 


in cyre, and is made by patent, with a fee common! 
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they are forced into the ſame by the hunter: 
mours, and blowing of horns, ſo that they fly 
refuge. 
6. No man ſhall hunt within ſeven miles of th 
ot the foreſt, or in his own pourallee, within 
next before the king hath iſſued out his pro 
declaring his royal will and pleaſure to mak 
hunting in that foreſt. 
Inaſmuch as the pourallees were once, and in ſom { 
ſtill are foreſt, it was neceſſary to have oflic eng 
a ers to at. 
tend, and take on them the charge of the preſery 
the game that may happen to wander out of tl 
into the porrallces; fince otherwiſe the laws of the 
pourallees could not be executed, but the foreſt iel 
would ſoon be deſtroyed by the pourallee-men. wa 
For this reafon, rangers were firſt appointed, wh, 
though not officers in the foreſt, yet appertain there: 1 
for all officers in the foreſt have charge of the vert 4 
veniſon of the foreſt ; but a ranger hath no charge of 
vert, but only of veniſon coming out of the foreſt“ into 
the powraltces, his place of charge; from whence js of< 
hee is to conduct the ſame back again into the fore}? 
This officer is appointed by the king, or his chief juſti-- 


» With cla. 
thither tor 


e be ders 
forty days 
clamation, 
e a general 


ation 0 
te fore! 


. 
twenty, thirty, or forty pounds or more, by the «Hoy 
payable out of the exchequer, as alſo certain fee-decr. 
both red and fallow, to be taken annualiy, at proper 
ſcaſons, out of the foreſt. 

The ſubſtance of his oath is, to rechaſe, and with his 
hounds drive back, the wild be:{ts of the foreſt, as often 
as they range out of the fame into his pourallees to pro. 
vent all unlawful hunting and hunters of wild beaſts of 
venery and chaſe, as well within the pourallecs, as within 
the toreſt ; and to preſent thoſe and other offences, a. 
the next court of attachments or ſwainmote, which 4d 
lirik happen. 

Rangers, it is to he obſerved, belong only to ſus) 
pouraltees as were once the woods and lands of the it. 
ject, and were afterwards diſaffloreſted again, and io he. 
came pauraliers. Hence, as there, are tome {orcits |: 
England, which never had any enlargement by new 4. 
toreſtations, and therefore have no pourallce; at this da, 
there can be no rangers belonging to them. | 

PURPARTY (Fr. pour part, i. e. pro parte) is that par: 
or ſhare of an eſtate, firlt held in common by pazcener,, 
which is by partition allotted to any of them. To make 
pur party is to divide and fever.the lands that fall to par- 
ceners, which till partition they held jointly, and 7% 
indie Old Nat. Br. 11. 

PURPLE, purpura, wopPupa, a red colour, bordering on 
violet; now dyed chictly with cochincal. f 
Purple was much eſteemed among the ancients; efpe- 
cially the Tyrian purple, which underwent more dye, 
than the reſt, and which was almolt peculiar to che du— 
perors and kings. Yet this purple did not exceed that 
now in uſe : the chief reaſons why the ancient purple dyr 
has been diſuſed, are, that the later is buth cheaper aud 
finer, 

The ancient purple was tinged or given with the blood or 
juice of a precious turbinated teltaceous ſea-tith, called 
by the Greeks woppu;a, and by the Latins purpura; 
whereof we have deſcriptions in ſeveral authors, and 
ſhells in molt of the cabinets of the curious. Sce 
PUR LI. ; 
The method of obtaining the colour, Mr. Cole {icc 
PuRyLE-//P) deſeribes thus: : 

The thell, which is very hard, being broken (with tlie 
mouth of the fiſh downwards, ſo as not to cruſh the 
body) and the broken pieces being picked oft, there ap- 
pears a white vein lying tranſverily in a little ſurrow or 
cleft next the head of the 1111. 
In this vein is the purple matter lodged ; ſome of which 
being laid on linen, appears at firft of a light green c0- 
our; and, if expoſed to the ſun, ſoon changes into à 
deep green, and, in a few minutes, ito a fea-green 
and, in a few more, into a blue; thence it foon becomes 

of a purpliſh red, aud, in an hour more, of a deep pur [4 

red. W 

And here the ſun's action terminates; but by wathing in 

{calding water and ſoap, and drying it, the colour pt» 

to a molt bright and n crimſon, which will be. 

waſhing admirably without the addition of wny ly pris, 

While the cloth marked with this colour lies in the Iu, 

it will yield a very ſtrong and ſactid fincli, as 31 garlick 

and aſſa 1octida were mixed together. s 

The juice which gives vhis beautiful purple colour wa 

ſavs M. Du Hamel, while it remains in the body cl 

animal, and while that is in health, wholly whe 3 Tut 

no ſooner is it expoſed to the ſun, than it begin 1 

change colour, and in leſs than five minutes goes tee 

the ſeveral changes of pale ellowith, and a beat” 


reen, 
. 18 1 . F 
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«nd duſkier green, then bluiſh, reddifit, and hnally At 
deep and very beautiful purple. Sometimes the juice is 
found naturally green in the animal z this is probably 
from the creature's being in a difeaed fate ; but when it 
is naturally thus, it immediately becomes red, and after- 
wards purple, on being expoſèd to the fun, its leveta! 
preceding changes ſeeming to have been made already in 
the body of the animal. | | 5 
If a piece of linen be rubbed over with this juice, and 
part of it expoſed to the ſun, part not, that only will 
turn red which 1s ſo expoſed, the other remaining green 
without any alteration 3 and it is obſerved, that the 
ſtronger the ſun ſhines, the quicker the change appears, 
and probably the colour is in proportion alto the mor. 
beautiful and lively. And it is very remarkable, that i 
a needle, or any other opake body, be laid upon the 
linen which is yet green, and is to become red on being 
expoſed to the ſun ; after ſuch an expoſure the Whole 
ſhall be changed red or purple, excepting only that ſmall 
ſpot which is covered by the ncedle, which will ſtill re- 
in green. 
& plate of aſs, though it be three inches thick, will 
not prevent the colour from changing purple by being 
laid over it; but the thinneſt piece of metal will keep it 
wholly green. The one being opake, and the other pel- 
jucid, are evidently the only reaſons for this difference. 
if the coloured linen be {ſucceſſively covered by three 
pieces of paper, the one blacked with ink, the other in 
its natural ſtate, and the third rubbed over with oil, it 
will change colour on being expoſe to the fun in difer- 
ent degrees; and that exactly in proportion to the de- 
gree of tranſparence in each of the papers: moll of, all 
in that which was covered with the oiled paper; lome- 
thing leſs in that covered by the paper in its natural 
ſtate; and leaſt of all in that which was covered with the 
blacked paper, as that is leaſt tranſparent. 
'The common heat of a fire, or that of a red hot iron, 
produce no change at all in the colour when green. The 


vapour of burning ſulphur produces a little; but the 
green which had not changed to purple by thele experi- 
ments, immediately changed to it on being expoſed to 
the rays of the ſun. : 

neſe experiments were all made in the months 0. jonu- 
ary and February, by M. Du Hamel, in Provenc. , and 
the ſun having power to change the colour ſo ipecc!'y 
there in theſe cold months, probably in a warmer gu 
mate or ſeaſon the air would have been ſufficient tor the 
purpoſe, without the open ſun; fince it fc is, from 
experiment, that both the ſolar rays, and the 14,0 alone 
in a cloudy day, can act upon this colour, 'The light and 
heat of the ſun both act on this colour: light is always 
ſuſlicient to produce the eftect ; but the heat may catily 
be too great, or too little, and to do the whole in per- 
ſection it mult be at a certain middle degree. 
This beautiful purple, if it can ever be brought into uſe 
in dying, will have one very great advantage from its 
viſcoſity. Ihe picces of cloth that had been ſtained by it 
retained their colour, in ſpite of ſeveral boilings in difler- 
ent liquors, which M. Du Hamel made them pals 
through; and the colour, on examination, was found 
not to be ſuperficial, but penetrated the whole body ot 
the ſtuff, which was tinged by it. There are many incon- 
veniences which muſt naturally attend the uſe ot ths 
ſubſtance as a dye, but they may, perhaps, all be got 
over by care and application. It is very certain, that it 
is of too viſcid a nature eaſily to penctiate many ſub- 
ſtances ; but it is alſo certain, that this might be obvi- 
ated by difjolving it in ſome proper liquor, It appears 
very plainly, that the ancients had a method of thus dii- 
ſolving their purple; but we neither know iat Was their 
be nor what was its diflolvent; nor, wich ονν 
e of much more conſequence to us at preſent, what is 
the proper diſſolvent for our own. Mem. Acad, Scien. 
Par. 193 
M. Reaumur has alſo diſcovered another xy different 
kind of purple. This is produced in oval yrains about a 
quarter of an inch long, full of a white liquor bordering 
on yellow, which cover certain ſtones or ſands, about 
which the buccina of Poictou uſually aſſemble. 
By the experiments M. Reaumur has made, -it appears 
that theſe grains arc neither the eggs of the buccinum, 
nor the ſeeds of any ſea-plants, nor any riling plants, 
but the eggs of ſome other unknown fit. b 
Theſe grains, being bruiſed on a White linen, at firit 
only tinge it yellow, and that inſenſibly; but in three or 
our minutes they give it a very beautiful % red, 
provided the linen be expoſed to the open air; tor the air 
of a room, cven though the windows be open, will not 
do. This colour fades, however, a little by repeated 
wathings, 
M. Reaumur concludes, from ſome experiments he made, 
that the effect of the air on the liquor does not contill in 
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its taking away any particles thereof, nor in giving it any 

new ones, but only in its agitating it, and changing th: 

arrangement of the parts that compoſe it. He adds, that 

the liquor of the buccinum, and that of the grains, fer 

to be nearly of the ſame nature; except that the latter 

more watry, and only ſaline; whercus the other is hot, 

and pungent, 

. Labat gives us the deſcription of anothe te dyn 

8 Cieription ot another purple dyn, 

produced by a tree growing in the Antilles. Ihe juice 

of this tree, when cut ſtanding, is of a blood-red, and 
communicates the ſame colour to cloths ; though, like 

: the ſormer, it loſes much in often Waſhing. 

PunreiF, Dung. Sce DyixG. 

PURPLE Geld. See GoLy Precipitate, &c. 

nr, in Medicine. The purple feder, fehris purpurea, 
is a kind ol plague, or a malignant ſever diſcovering it- 
ſelf in eruptions on the ſkin like the bites of bugs or tea, 
or like grains of millet, or the {mall-pox ; hence it £3 
ſometimes alſo called the ſp3!trd, and miliary FEVER. 
ZR eruptions arc red, orange, Violet, azure; livid, or 
Wach; and when they rife in great quantity, it is eſtceim- 
ed, good ſign. Sometimes they ſpread to a great ex- 
tent, like eryſipelaſes, according to the quality of the 
poiſon. 

PURPI.E apple, in Botany. See Cuſtard App x. 

PURPLE-//h, purpura, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of thell-hth, the characters of which are theſe : it 
is an univalye thell, jagged and beſet from head to tail 
with ſpines, tubercles, umbos, or ſtric. The mouth i; 
{mall and roundith ; the tail is mort, and uſually the 
baſe runs out into a long beak. 
It has been uſual with moſt authors to confound torcther 
the genera of the murex and purpura, and to ute the 
words as ſynonymous: but though there is fome external 
reſemblance between many of the ſhells of the two Fe- 
nera, yet they are caſily diftinguithed by this, that the 
mouth of the purpura is lets long, and is lefs dentated 
and alated than that of the murex. "The body and the 
head of the ſhells of this genus are not ſo clevated as 
thoſe of the murex kind, and ate not covered with points 


buttons at the mouth. If a ſhell is therefore ſound to 


vered with undulated leaves, as it were, like thoſe of 
ſarory or endive, and fometimes with long points and 
its tail, whether long or ſhort, be hollowed and ſome- 
what bent, this may be called a ur pra, and not 4 
murcx. Linnæus makes the purpura a ipecies of the 
\MUREX. 

The ancients diſtinguiſhed three kinds of purprra; one 
which had a long and crooked tail, made hoilow lk a 
tube or pipe; a ſecond which had either no tail it all, or 
at the moſt a. very thort one; and a third which had no 
ſpiral head, or, as we ſhouid expreſs it, no claviele. 

On examining the whole family of the purpura, we may 
dittinguith four remarkuble ſpecific differences amon;; 
them. 'The firſt of theſe comprehends thoſe prrpurae 
which have the body of the ſhell garniſhed wich a ſort of 
undulated foliage in clouded ridges, and have a ſhort and 
crooked tail. The ſecond comprehends thoſe which have 
the body of the ſhell covered with acute points, and have 
a long tail. The third comprehends thote which have 
as long a tail as the former, but have a {mooth body, or 
at the utmoſt have only a few flight protuberances and 
wrinkles on it. And the fourth takes in thoſe which arc 
ſmall, and have an elevated clavicle, a ihort crooked tail, 
and the body of which is covered cither with Render 
ſpines or hairs. See Tab. / Shells, Ne 14. 

This ſpecies of fith, as well as the murex, ſerved among 
the ancients to dye the fine purple colour they were 10 
ſond of, and ſome of the buccina (e. g. the /apillys of 
Linn:xus) have been of late found to have the ſame juice. 
The purpura and murex are both fiſhed up in great plenty 
in the gulph of Tarentum; but the ſmall quantity of the 
coloured juice which each hih contains, and the neceſſity 
of uſing it before the animal dies, makes it impollible to 
bring it to any regular article of traflick. The ancients 
uſcd this colour only on cotton and woolen ſtuſts 
whereas our cochineal, which was unknown to the an- 
cients, ſtrikes equally well on filks and ſtuffs. Thiele 
ſhells are alſo found in various parts of the Mediter- 
Tancan. 

In the ſeas of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies about Nicoya, is 
found a thell-fith, which perfecłly reſembles the ancient 
purpura, and, in all probability, 15 the very lame. This 
hlh, Gage tells us, uſually lives {even years 3 it hides it- 
ſelf a little before the dog=days, and continues to diſap— 
pear for three hundred days running. 

They are gathered. plentitully in the ſpring, and, by rub- 
bing one againſt another, they yield a kind of fahva or 
thick glair, reſembling ſoft wax: but the Pun ple dye is 
in the throat of the fith, and the finvit part is lodged in 
i little white vein; the reit of the body is of no uſe. 
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Lave a ſmall, ſmooth, and round mouth, and a body ca- 
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He aids, that the chief riches of Nicoya conſiſt in this 
fiſh. Cloth of Segovi, ved with it, is fold for twenty 
crowns the ell; and none but the greateſt Spaniſh lords 
uſe it. 
There are alſo found upon the coaſts of the South Sea 
near the equator, in the neighbourhood of point St. He- 
lena, in the province of Guayaquil, 1 ſea-ſnails, 
as Don Antonia de Ulloa calls them, ſticking to the 
ſtones, and covercd by the fea at high water, about the 
ſize of ſmall nuts, which contain a liquor or juice, that 
has the true colour of ple. The colour is very bright, 
and ſo durable, that waſhing rather increaſes than dimi- 
niſhes its luſtre, nor does it fade or decay by uſe and 
wearing. Woven ſtuffs are not dyed with it, but only 
cotton threads. As ſoon as a ſuthcient quantity of the 
liquor is ſqueezed from the fiſh, the cotton thread is 
drawn through it, and it takes and retains the tincture 
without any farther trouble; but the = colour 1s not 
diſcovered till the thread is dry, the juice being of a milk 
colour at firſt, but it ſoon changes into green, and at laſt 
ſettles in a purple. 
Beſides the Indian purple fiſhes, we have others much 
nearer home. In the Philoſoph. Tranſact. abr. vol. ii. 
p. 823, we have an account of purple fiſh diſcovered in 
1684, by Mr. W. Cole, on the coaſts of Somerſetſhire, 
South Wales, &c. where it is found in great abundance. 
The modern prrple fiſh, M. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind 
of buccinum, a name given by the ancients to all fiſhes 
whoſe ſhell bears any reſemblance to a hunting-horn ; 
and it appears from Pliny, that part of the ancient pur- 
ple was taken from this kind of ſhell-fiſh : ſo that this 
may be eſteemed a regovery of what had been ſuppoſed 
entirely loſt. 
The fiſh, he obſerves, is good; and adds, that there are 
ſeveral kinds of it differing in ſize and ſhell, and alſo in 
the colour of the tinging liquor. There are ſome found 
on the coaſts of Poictou. | 
Ihe Caribbee iflands have likewiſe their purple fiſh. This 
is called burgan, being of the ſize of the end of the ſin- 
er, and reſembling our periwinkles : its ſhell is of a 
Yrowniſh azure, its fleſh white, its inteſtines of a very 
bright red, the colour whereof appears through the body; 
and it is this that dyes the froth, which it caſts forth 
when taken, and which is at firſt of a violet hue, bor- 
dering on blue. 
To oblige them to yield the greater quantity of froth, 
they lay them on a plate, and ſhake and beat them againſt 
one another; upon which the plate is immediately co- 
vered with the froth, which is received on a linen cloth, 
and becomes purple in proportion as it dries. 
P. Labat obſerves, that it this be the real Tyrian purple, 
the ſecret of preparing and _ it is loſt; this colour 
being found to dwindle and diſſipate, in proportion as 
the linen dyed with it is waſhed. 
The pur pu; lives on other fiſh. Tt uſually hides itſelf 
at a ſmall depth in the ſand, ſometimes even in freſh- 
water rivers, and as it lies hid, it thruſts up a pointed 
tongue, which wounds and kills any thing that comes 
over it. We frequently find ſea-ſhells with round holes 
bored through them, as regularly as if made with a 
boring inſtrument : theſe are generally allowed to be 
made by the tongue of the purpura, in order to its feed- 
ing on the fith within. 
The purpura has two horns like that of a ſnail; and 
Fabius Columna fays, that they have eyes in theſe, not 
placed at the ends, as in the ſnail, but in the middle of 
each horn. 
The purpura is a ſhell-fiſh very well known, and has been 
known alſo in almoſt all times to afford a purple liquor; 
but as there has been no method diſcovered of bringing 
this liquor into uſe in dying, the fiſh has been e 
and its juice never attempted to be brought into uſe. 
PuRPLE-wort, in Botany, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies 
of TREFOIL. 
PURPRESTURE, in our Ancient Law Books. Sce 
PoURkPRESTURE. 
PURPRISUM, of the French pourprzs, denotes a cloſe, 
or incloſure : alſo the whole compaſs or extent of a ma- 
nor or place. 
Donavi eis meum purpriſum de Kirkeham, & domos meas, 
t& molendinum, & prata, c. Charta Walteri Eſpec. 
Priorat. de Kirkeham. 
PURPURA, Per/ian, the ſame with the Perſian ſhell, a 
ſpecies of pol. u. 
PURPURE, PoukryRE, or PuRPLr, in Heraldry, ac- 
cording to ſome, is one of the five colours of armories, 
mixed or compounded of gules, and azure, bordering on 
violet; and, according to others, of a little black, and 
much red, colour. It is, by the heralds, ſuppoſed a 
ſymbol of temperance, liberality, dignity, authority, 
faith, and piety. Moſt authors in heraldry, as Favyn, | 
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Celiot, Monet, and Meneſtrier, do not 

a colour, in regard it is not ſimple, ere for 

mixture of other colours. They rather eſteem it * 

of intermediate tincture, ſometimes metal * 00 

times colour: hence the Spaniards call it un, eie 

ſo that one cannot lay it on metal and colour 

r the arms. without 

Add, that many take the purple, as it is 

_—_ ancient bearings, b tres ſome of th — uh 

would evince the regularity and legitimacy of thi rag 

in armory, to be no other than ſilver tarniſhed. TIA 
Spelman, however, in his Aſpilogia, allows purple the 
preference before all other colours, as having bee 
enſign of royalty for many ages; yet even he allows | — 
have been excluded, by the ancient heralds, as 0 ly - 
= rfe colour. Raton fra 
t is repreſented in engraving, by diagonal li 
from yy ſiniſter chief to S r Bren, m5 — * 
Tab. II. Herald. fig. 81. In the coats of nobleme © 
called amethy/?; and in thoſe of princes, Mercur 

PURPURATI, in our Ancient Hiftorians, drives the 6 

202 T and kings. 8 

A, a name uſed by Caneparius 
other authors, for the aUuruUm 3 5 ? 
/reum of the ſhops, the preſent preparation of which oy 
fers from that of that author only in the proportions of 
the ingredients. 

PURPURISSUS, in the Ancient Mriters, both Greek and 

Roman, the name of a compound colour or fucus of x 
fine purpliſh red, uſed to paint women's cheeks. 
It ſeems by the compoſition to have been ſomewhat like 
our roſe-pink, as it is called by the colourmen. It was 
made of the creta argentaria, or fine white kind of chalk 
diſſolved in a ſtrong purple tincture of ſome of the roots 
of woods which dyed red; and when the coarſer part 
was ſubſided to the bottom of the veſſel, the liquor 
while yet thick, was poured off into another veſſel; and 
what ſubſided from this, which was as fine as flour, was 
of a beautiful paic purple, and was the purpuriſſus ſaved 
for uſe. 

PURREL, anne 25 Eliz. cap. 10. a liſt ordained to be 
made at the ends of kerſeys, to prevent deceit in dimi- 
niſhing their length. 

PURSE, a manner of accounting; or, as ſome call it, a 
ſpecies of money of account, much uſed in the Levant 
particularly at Conſtantinople. ; 
The prur/e conſiſts of about five hundred dollars, or one 
hundred and twenty pounds ſterling. It is ſo called, 
becauſe all the grand ſignor's treaſure in the ſeraglio is 
kept in leather bags of this value. 

In this, however, there is ſome difference; for the pu 
in Egypt is twenty-five thouſand medines, and in other 
parts of 'Turky it is only twenty thouſand, 

This method of accounting the Turks derive from the 
Greeks, and they from the Romans; the emperors 
whereof brought it to Conſtantinople, as appears from a 
letter of Conſtantine to Cecilian, biſhop of Carthage, 
quoted by Euſebius and Nicephorus. $Sce Fol. Lis. 

PURSER, an officer aboard a man of war, appointed by 

the lords of the admiralty, who receives her victuals from 
the victualler; and is to take care, that it be in good con- 
dition, and well laid up, and ſtowed. He is alto to 
ſee that they are carefully diſtributed to the officers and 
crew, according to the inſtructions which he has re- 
ceived from the commiſſioners of the navy for that pur- 
poſe. To him alſo belongs the diſtribution of the 
ſlops, &c. 
He is alfo to keep a lift of the men and boys belonging to 
the ſhip, and to let down, exactly, the day of each man's 
admittance into pay; that the paymaſter or treaſurer 0 
the navy may iſſue out his ditburſements, and pay ot 
the men according to the muiter-book. 

PURSIVENESS, or PursiNess, among Farricrs, thick- 
neſs of wind, a name common to all thoſe diſeaſes in 
horſes, which ariſe from obſtructions in the patlages 01 
the lungs. 

Purſiveneſs, fometimes alſo called Lroken toind, may 
proceed from an ulcer, or ſome inward walting of the 
lungs, whercin the ſmall veſſels are worn or abraded by 
the ſharpneſs or acrimony of the common diſcharges- 

The like diforder may alſo ariſe from a ſtagnation, hin- 
dering the air from penetrating ſo as to lift up the lungs 
in the act of reſpiration z or from ſome tough and mu- 
cilaginous matter ſeparated in the branches of the wind- 


n it is 


pipe. 
The uſual occaſions are cold, ſurfeits, and other diſeaſes 
not thoroughly carried off. Pur/ive dilorders may alſo 
ariſe from unwholſome food, bad air, aud hard riding 
when a horſe is full. The ſigns are commonly a heavily 
and beating of the flanks; a wheezing and rattling. 
Sometimes the kernels about the throat will . ew 
CTC 
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PUSHERS, a name given to Canary birds when new flown, 
Sec BRANCHER, and CAN ART bird. 

PUSILLATUM, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to 
expreſs a coarſe powder, or any medicinal ſubſtance, 
beat into ſmall pieces for infuſion, or the like purpoſes. 

PUSTULE, p#u/tula, a little pimple, or eruption, on the 


there will be a glandulous running at the noſe, which 
is the utmoſt ſtage of the diſcaſe, and uſually reputed 
deſperate. . 

PURSLANE, pertulaca, in Botany, a genus of the dode- 
candria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is ſmall, bifid, and perma- 
nent, fitting upon the germen; the flower has five 


plain, erect, obtuſe petals, and many hair-like ſtamina, 
about half the length of the petals, terminated by ſingle 
ſummits; and a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort 
{tyle, crowned by five oblong ſtigmas; the germen 
afterward becomes an oval captule with one cell, con- 
taining many ſmall ſeeds. Miller enumerates four, and 
Linn:cus ſeven ſpecies. | 

Purflane is rer, from ſeeds, which may be ſown 
upon beds of light rich earth, during any of the ſummer 
months. This ſeed is very ſmall, ſo that a little of it 
will be ſufficient to ſupply a family. There is no other 
culture which this plant requires, but to keep it clear 
from weeds, and in dry weather to water it two or three 
times a week, In warm weather, this plant will be fit 
for uſe in ſix weeks after ſowing z ſo that in order to 
continue a ſucceſſion of it, you ſhould ſow it at three or 
ſour different ſeaſons, allowing a fortnight or three weeks 
between each ſowing. This will be ſufficient to laſt the 
whole ſummer, while it is proper to be eaten, for being 
of a very cold nature, it is unſafe to be eaten, except in 
the heat of ſummer in England ; for which reaſon it is 
not to any purpoſe to ſow it upon a hot bed, fince it will 
come early enough for uſe in the open air. Miller. 

The leaves are much uſed as a fallad, being cooling, and 
good for the ſcurvy, attempering the heat of the bile, 
and relieving the ſtrangury, heat of urine, and gonor- 
rhaa. The ſeed is cooling and reſtringent, and good to 
kill worms. 

PuksLANE, Horſe. Sec TRIAN THEMA. 

PURSLANE, Sea. Hee ORACu. 

PuRSLANE, Mater, peplis, in Botany, a genus of the hex- 
andria monogynia Clats, Its characters are, that it has a 
bell-thaped perianthium, divided into twelve ſegments, 
and ſix petals inſerted in the empalement ; the fruit is a 
double—cclled capfule. There are two ſpecies. 

PURSUIVANT. Sec PoursvuivaNt. 

PURVEY ANCE. See PourRveEYANCE. 

PURVEYOR. See PouRvEYoOR. 

PURVIEW, from the French pourven, a gift, grant, pro- 
viſion, Wc. a term frequently uſed, by Sir Edward 
Coke, for the body of an act of parliament, or that 
part which begins with Be it enafted, c. as contradiſ- 
tinguiſhed from the preamble. 

The ſtatute of 3 Hen. VII. ſtands upon a preamble and a 
urview. 12 Rep. 

PURULENT, purulentus, in Medicine, ſomething mixed 
with, or partaking of, pus or matter. 

Phthiſical people frequently fpit a purulent matter. In a 
dyſentery, the ſtools arc purulent : when there is an ulcer 
in the reins or bladder, the urine is purulent. 
The purulent eye is a diſorder to which new-born chil- 
dren are ſubject ; for the cure of which Mr. Ware re- 
commends the application of aſtringents, on a conviction 
that the diſcharge is not real pus, but merely mucus, 
increaſed in quantity, and altered in colour, by ſome ir- 
ritating cauſe, The remedy which he has found to be 
highly uſeful in this diforder, is the aqua camphorata 
of Bates's diſpenſatory, much diluted with water, and 
mjected with a ſyringe. Ware's Remarks on the Oph- 
thalmy, &c. 8vo. 1780. 

PUS, formed of the Greek wos, in Medicine, a putrid 
matter, white and thick, formed of blood corrupted in a 
wound or ulcer, and ifluing out of the lips thereof. 
Wounds are always to be kept open while they ſuppu- 
rate, i. C. While they generate pus. 

A very ſmall portion of pus abſorbed into the blood- 
veſſels, raiſes a putrid fever as certainly as yelt does a 
fermentation in wort. This fever is not owing to its ſti- 
mulating the ſolids to quicker and greater vibrations, but 
to its increaling the inteſtine motion, and accelerating 
the anima! proceſs, haſtening the change of the juices to 
that ſubtle acrid ſtate which renders them unfit to be re- 
tained in the body, and diſpoſes them to run off in colli- 
quative evacuations, ſuch as ſweating and purging, which 
conttantly attend theſe putrid or heQtic fevers, or riſing 
to internal ulcers. Med. Eil. Edinb. vol. v. art. 77. 
Dee PUTREFAC TION. 

When pus is laudable and mild, it is one of the mot 
powerful digeſters, ſuppurants, and incarners z when it 
ltagnates too long, or when the liquors and vellels are 
faulty, it may become an acrid, ſtimulating, eroding ſa- 
mes; when abſorbed into the blood, it aftects all the 
liquors, flimulates the veſſels, and is capable of produc- 
—— diſorders, 
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kin, full of pus; eſpecially ariſing in the ſmall and great 
pox. See EXANTHEMA. 

PUSU, in Betany, the name of a famous plant growing in 

China, and greatly eſteemed there. This and the gin- 
ſeng theſe people a long time kept to themſelves ; but at 
length it was diſcovered, that the one was eſteemed a cer- 
tain prolonger of life, and the other a preſervative againſt 
all diſeaſes. 
They, in their manner of ſpeaking, ſay, that the puſic 
gives immortality. We have not been to happy to ob- 
tain any of this famous plant for the trial, but the gin- 
ſeng having heen brought over, and found not to poſſeſs 
thoſe great virtues they aſcribe to it, and the people in 
China, who are poſſeſſed of the pu, dying, as well as 
thoſe who have it not, we find, that the virtues of both 
are ſo greatly exaggerated by the Eaſtern dialect, that 
there is not much to be expected from them. 

PUT, in the Mane, called in French metre, is uſed for 
the breaking or managing of a horſe : thus, 

To put a berſe to corvets, or caprioles, is to teach him 
thoſe parts of the manege. 
To put a hirſe upon his haunches, called in French 
afſeorr, is to make him bend them handſomely in gallop- 
ng in the manege, or upon a ſtop. See HAuNCH Es. 

o put a horſe to the walk, trot, or gallop, is to make 
him walk, trot, or gallop. 
To put a horſe under the button. See BuTTox. 

PUTAGE, putagium, in our Old Law Backs, denotes 

whoredom or tornication on the part of the woman. 
The word is formed from the French purte, whore; pu- 
tagium, q. d. putam agere. Qued autem generaliter ſolet 
dict, putagium, hereditatem non adimit; illud inielligen- 
dum gi de putagio matris; quia filius hares legitimus eft, 
quem nuptiæ demonſtrant. Glany. lib. vii. cap. 12. 

PUTANISM, prtari/mo, an Italian term, naturaliſed by 
ſome Engliſh writers, ſignifying whorcdom, or the life or 
condition of a courtefan. 

The word we borrow immediately from the French, pu- 
taniſme ; and they from the Italian, puttana, whore ; of 
utta, gurl. 

PUTATIVE, fuppo/itrve, ſomething reputed to be what it 
really 1s not. 

The word is ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe putative father. 
Thus we ſay, Joleph was the putative father of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 

PU'TEAL, among the Romans, a ſmall kind of edifice 
raiſed in the place where a thunder-bolt had fallen. See 
BiDdENTAL., 

PUTEOLANUS pelvis. See Pozz91. ANA. 

PUTICULI, among the Romans, ditches or holes in the 
earth, a little without the Eſquiline gate, in which the 

oorer ſort of p2ople were buried. 

PU'LYLOGS, or PuTLocks, in Bui/ding, ſhort pieces of 

timber, about ſeven feet long, uſed in bwiding teaſtolds. 
They lie at right angles to the walt, with one ot their 
ends bearing upon it, and the other upon the ledges or 
poles which ſtand parallel to the ſide of the wall of the 
building. - 

PU'YORIUS, in Zoclogy. See Pol x cat. 

PuTor1Us /erpers, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to 
that ſpecics of ſerpent called by others DRYINUS. 

PUTREFACTION, or PuTRIFacT10N, in Chem:/try and 
Medicine, is a ſpecies of FERMENTATION being the 
laſt ſtage of the fermentatory proceſs, and confiſting nor 
merely in the decompoſition and tranſpoſition of the par- 
ticles of putrefying ſubſtances, whether animal or vege— 
table, by which new combinations are produced, but 
alſo in the extrication and expulſion of ſome of the con- 
ſtituent parts of theſe ſubſtances. 

In order to underſtand the modern theory of prtreſudfticn, 
it will be neceſſary to recollect what has been already re- 
cited under the articles fixed AIR, DIGEST1ON, and 
FERMENTATION. It is ſufficient to repeat in this 
place, that Dr. Hales aſcribed the coheſion and folidity 
of bodies to the air, which exiſts in them in a fixed ſtate, 
and forms, as he expreſſes it, the cement or bond of 
union between their ſeveral conſtituent particles. To this 
purpoſe he obſerves, that air abounds much more in ſolid 
than in liquid bodies and that ſolid bodies being gene- 
rally denſer than water, the attraction of the air of theſe 
ſolid bodies in a fixed ſtate, and its repulſion when in an 
claſtic ſtate, are greater than the attraction and repul- 
lion of the lighter watery particles in a hixed and in an 
elaſtic ſtate z and hence the particles of air are fitter to 
be the principal bond of union in ſolid bodies, than the 
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21 of water. This opinion was afterwards adopted 
y Baron de Haller, who maintains that air is the e- 


lum elementorum primarium, or the true cement which 


«binds together the earthy particles of bodies. Dr. Mac- 
bride, as we have elſewhere thewn, has taken occaſion, 
by a variety of experiments, to illuſtrate and eſtablith 
this opinion; and in ſupport of it he alledges, that the 
preſervation of firmneſs and ſoundneſs in bodies depends 
on reſtraining the eſcape of that principle, now known 
by the name of fixed Alx, and which he ſuppoſes to be 
the immediate cauſe of coheſion : for the moment it flies 
off and reſumes its elaſticity, the other conſtituent parti- 
cles, viz. the earthy, the ſaline, the oily or inflamma- 
ble, and the aqueous, being thereby put in motion, im- 
mediately begin to exert their ſeveral peculiar attractive 
and repulſive powers, and run into new combinations, 
which firſt change, and at length altogether deſtroy the 
texture of the ſubſtance they formerly compoſed ; pro- 
vided that this ſubſtance contained in itſelf a ſufticient 
quantity of water to allow of the inteſtine motion, by 
giving the proper degree of fluidity ; for without fluidity 
there can be no inteſtine motion ; and without inteſtine 
motion there can be no change of combination : becauſe 
we fee that ſuch animal and vegetable bodics as are fud- 
denly deprived of their water, or naturally contain very 
little, are almoſt as durable and unchangeable in their 
texture as minerals. Hence Acolta obſerves, that in 
Peru, and others have obſerved the fame in Egypt, where 
it very rarely rains, every thing will continue a long tine 
uncorrupted : unlets we thould rather aſcribe this effect 
to the abundance of nitrous ſalt in tlic air of thoſe places, 
which is known to reſiſt prtrefacticon. Indeed, all ee 
fattions, both of animal and vegetable bodies, are aft- 
firmed by the learned Boerhaave to be performed by 
means of water alone. Take, ſays he, a pound of freth 
fleſh, and keep it in a heat like that of our body, and, in 
a few days, the putrefadtio will be completed: but it 
you firſt drain out, or exhale, all the watery part from 
the ſame in tome chemical vellcl, though the falt and oil 
remain, the fleth will harden like a ſtone, and may be 
kept for ages without purrefadion. Though when thus 
hardened, water poured on it, or even the common dew, 
will ſoon ſet it a putrefying. 

By ſuch means, bread, ficth, or the like foods, may be 
preſerved for many ages; provided regard be had to the 
place. 
dead carcaſes never putrefy, but dry and harden uncor- 
rupted : as we ſee- alſo in the mummies found buried 
under the ſand. 

Even human blood, which, naturally, is ſo prone to pu- 
{+ cfatlion, if you deprive it of its watery part, may be 
kept for fifty years. Goat's blood, we actually find, 
kept ſo long in the ſhops, without corrupting ; though, 
if you diflolve it in water, and expoſe it to a gentle 
warmth, it will putrefy immediately. See Boop. 

In putrefation there is a great intcitine motion, which, 
when carried to an extreme, and when the putrefyiny 
ſubſtance is much compretled, is accompanied with heat 
and ſmoke, and tlometimes flame. However, M. Beaumec 
aſſirms, that putrefattion is not attended with any ſenſi— 
ble heat : when, indeed, it proceeds flow ly, and the 
quantity of putrefying matter is but ſmall, the heat, it 
any, is very little. That putreſcent ſubſtances emir 
light, is an ungueſtionable fact; and on this principle 
pluloſophers account for the que / of the s, the 
1GN1S fatuus, &c. To this purpote M. Ant. Martin 
(Swed. Abhand. vol. xxiii. p. 225, cited by Dr. Prieit- 
ley, in his Hiſtory of Light, &c. p. 576) obſerves, that 
human bodies have ſometimes emitted light about the 
time they begin to putreſy; and that the walls and roof 
of a place in which dead bodies had often been expoled, 
had a kind of dew or clamminefs upon them, which was 
ſometimes luminous. And he imagines that the lights 
which are faid to be ſcen in burying grounds, may bc 
owing to this caule. It has been obſerved, that heat ex- 
tinguiſhes the light of putrefcent ſubſtances 3 Nr. Can- 
ton, attending to this circumſtance in ſome experiments 
for aſcertaining the cautc of the luminouſnets of the ſca, 
remarks, that though the greatelt ſummer-heat is well 
known to promote putrefatiion, yet twenty degrees more 
than that of the human blood tceems to hinder it; for, 
putting a finall piece of a luminous fith into a thin glats 
ball, he found that water of the hcat of one hundred and 
cighteen degrees would extinguith its light in leis than 
half a minute; but that, on taking it out of the water, 
it would begin to recover its liglit in about ten tecond;s ; 
but it was never afterwards 10 bright as before. Sec 
LiGHT. 

The moſt ſudden and remarkable chauges produced upon 
a body by putrefattion, are upon its colour, nell, and 
taſte. Fleſh beginning to putrefy, is well known tv 
exhalc very ſoon after a penetrating foctid fancll, its co- 


Hence it is, that in dry countries, as Egypt, 
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lour becomes livid and black, and its taſte nauſecn 

Tranſparent liquor, as urine and broth, during OO 
fattiin, becomes alto turbid: as the putr efaction 3 8 
the ſmell becomes more and more fœtid, and it tg 
quires great pungency, which is cauſed by a large wil 
tity of volatile alkali, diſengaged from thoſe * — 
that are completely putreſied. Solid bodies, whilſt hey 
are putrefying, ſwell, become ſoft, loſe the coheGon of 
their parts, and are laſtly reduced to a very diſapreeahle 
liquor. Sir John Pringle has obſerved, that, as A} the 
humours of animal bodies become thinner by putreface 


t:on, ſo the lolid or ſibrous parts are thereby relaxed 
4 £ 
and rendered more tender : and hence the extraordinary 


bulk of the heart, liver and ſpleen, incident to perſons 
labouring under putrid difeaſes, may be accounted for 
It is remarkable, that in diſſections of perſons who dh 
of the plague, the heart is almoſt always found of an un- 
common magnitude; and a3 to the ſcurvy, the liver and 
ſpleen are ſometimes enlarged to ſuch a degree, that the 
tumor may be fecn outwardly. | 

From matters completely putrehed may be obtained b 

diſtillation volatile alkali, ſome liquid and fome ſolid; 
a pungent fatid oil, which at firſt is thin, and afterward; 
becomes more thick; and a reſiduum of coal, not caſil 

reducihle to aſhes. Some writers on this ſubject have 
apprehended, that putrid fubltances are not to be regarded 
as alkaline. Sir John Pringle, finding from the experi- 
ments which he made in the year 1750, that ſyrup of 
violets was not changed into a green colour by the ſerum 
of putrid blood; that this ferum did not make any effer= 
veicence, when ſpirit of vitriol was poured upon it; that 
water, in which corrupted fleth had been for ſome time 
infuſed, neither efterveſced nor changed the colour of 
the ſyrup; and that alkaline ſalts, both fixed and vola- 
tile, powerfully oppoſe putrefut/:;n; was led to adopt 
this opinion. But when he became acquainted with the 
experiments made by M. J. Bapt. Gaber of Turin (Acta 
Taurinenl. vol. i. p. 78, &c.) he embraced, with the 
libcrality of a true philoſopher, the hrit opportunity of 
acknowledging his miſtake. M. Gaber, having poured 
a drop or two of aqua fortis upon bile, taken out of the 
gall bladder of a perſon who had died of an inveterate 
jaundice without a fever, and whoſe body had lain about 
twenty-four hours in a cold place in winter, found, that 
the mixture immediately efferveſced, became {cnfibly 
warm, and that ſeveral air-bubbles roſe to the ſurface. 
He alſo expoſed the remainder of this bile in three open 
glailes to the thirty-ſifth, twenty- fifth, and tenth degrees 
of heat, indicated by Reaumur's thermometer, and ar 
the end of twenty-four hours mixed them with acids; 
and he found, that the bile which had been placed in a 
degree of heat anſwering to thirty-five, was molt dilated, 
and gave very flight indications of efferveſcence ; that 
which had ſtood in twenty-hve was alfo dilated, and the 
acid produced a more ſeuſible efferveſcence, but {till very 
flight; and the bile which had been expoſed only to the 

temperament of the air, varying from ſeven to ten, pre- 
ſerved its tenacity, and fermented as much as that in Is 
firſt experiment. Having mixed ſome blood, taken out 
of a vein of the dead body at the ſame time, and which 
appeared to be of a ycllowith red, with ſpirit of nitre, 
the mixture efferveſced, but in a much lets degree than 
the bile : this mixture, being left to digeſt for foine hours, 
a yellow ſerum ſeparated from the blood, and covered 
its whole ſurface z and the blood, being ſubjected to che 
ſame heat as the bile, and for the ſame time, appeared 
more diſpoſed to effervetce than the bile, though this 
diſpoſition afterwards gradually diminithed. From thete 
experiments the ingemous writer infers, that in diſvated 
bodies the humours may become to alkaleteent as to ei- 
tervelce with acids; that a very flight degree of pritre/ac- 
4% and factor, which is not ſullicient to produce alka- 
leſcence out of the body, will produce it in the body; 
that alkali formed in the body, and contained in the 
bile, is extremely volatile, ſince a heat of twentv-l1vc 
degrees made a great part of it evaporate ;z and that the 
ſame alkali contained i: the blood, being a little mor” 
cutangled with other elements, is conſequently lets ole 
tile, ſince the ſame degree of heat, continued for the 
ſane time, diſhpated but a very inconſiderable part at it: 
and, theretore, that the diflerent phenomena takon no- 
tice of by thoſe who have proſecuted experiments ot this 
bind, tome of whom aihrm that they have ſcen uncoubtcd 
proofs of the preſence of an aikali, and others that they 
have tearce diſcovered any ſuch indications at all, arc the 
eliects of different degrees of heat, the ſtalencts 0! thi: 
ſubitauce expoted to the heat, or the diſterent volatiiity 
ot the alkali arifing from its cohefion with other pit 
ciples. Having made fimilar experiments upon healthy 
bile, blood, and ferum, and ſubmitted them to the ge 
of mineral acids, he found the bile moſt diſpoſed to cel 


velce ; that human bile was more ditpoted to — 2 
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than the bile of an ox ; that corrupt blood ferments with | 


acids ſtill flower 3 and that ſerum ferments flower than 
blood. He alſo obſerved; that putreſcent humours not 
only efferveſce with mineral acids, but with very weak 
diſtilled vinegar : and that thoſe humours that have been 
expoſed to artificial heat, become fœtid and efferveſce 
ſooneſt, and ſooneſt arrive at the laſt _ of fermenta- 
tion; in which caſe the fermentation ceaſes, though the 
heat is continued; and the ſmell, which till then is into- 
lerably foetid, becomes herbaceous, and is not diſagree- 
able; The fœtor, he ſays, maniteſts itſelf ſooner, and 
laſts longer than the alkaleſcence. | 

M. Gaber farther obſerves, in relation to the experiments 
of Sir John Pringle, that at the degree of heat to which 
he expoſed putreſcent ſubſtances, and which was equal 
to the hundredth degree of Fahrenheit, correſponding 
nearly to the thirtieth degree of Reaumur, animal hu- 
mours very ſoon become putrid ; but that they as ſoon 
loſe the alkaleſcence which they derive from putrefa#tion, 
if this degree of heat is continued: ſo that as the corrupt- 
ing humours manifeſt their alkaleſcent quality only for a 
very ſhort time, it might eaſily happen that no ſign of 
alkaleſcence appeared in his experiment, if it was not 
made in the critical moment, 1. e. if he examined the 
putreſcent humours a little before the alkali was formed, 
or a little after it had evaporated. And he, therefore, 
apprehends, that if Sir John Pringle's experiments were 
made with a deyree of heat juſt equal to his own, the 
reſult, ceteris paribus, mult have been the ſame. 

From other experiments this writer infers, that blood 
received from the arm, agitated and left to putrefy, does 
not putrefy fo ſoon, nor ſo ſoon manifeſt ſigus of alka- 
leſcence, as the red part ſeparated from the ſerum, be- 
cauſe the ſerum putrefies more flowly than any other ani- 
mal humour; and that the alkali, which evaporates with 
a degree of heat from twenty-hve to twenty-eight of 
Reaumur, being collected in a receiver, will efferveſce, 
and that the reſiduum is a maſs extremely feetid, wholly 
deſtitute of alkali, and, conſequently, that no effer- 
veſcence is to be expected by pouring acids upon it. 
Having kept ſome blood in a glats veflel clofe ſtopped, 
he found that it retained its alkaleſcence a long time, 
though expoted to a degree of heat equal to twenty-five ; 
but upon unſtopping the veſſel, it flew off with great 
violence, in an extremely fœtid vapour. Theſe explo- 
ſions he attributes to the expankon of the air, in conſe— 
quence of the putrefaftion ; and hence he deduecs the 
reaſon, why the humours that are contained in the vet- 
lels of a human body become alkaleſcent while they are 
yet ſcarce fœtid, although when drawn from the body, 
and kept in open veſſels, they become factid before they 
give ſigns of alkaleſcence. As ſoon as they begin to form 
alkali in the veſlels, the alkali is retained ; but as it ex- 
hales from veſſels expoſed to the air, a greater quantity 
muſt be formed than exhales before it can become ſen— 
ible. Having collected the diſtilled liquor of blood in 
ſuch a ſtate of putreſcence as to efferveſce with acids, and 
expoſed it to the action of various acids, à violent effer- 
veicence enſued; and when poured upon ſyrup of vio- 
lets, it produced as fine a green as fpirit of hartſhorn ; 
and this tincture, having been changed into a red by the 
aituſion of a few drops of aqua fortis, became again bluc, 
upon pouring into it ſome more of the diſtilled liquor: 
whence he concludes, that putreſcent humours form a 
true alkali, which exhales with a very flight heat. 
From other experiments he infers, that the alkali of pu- 
treſcent ſubſtances is not the produclive cauſe of their 
tetor, becauſe the latter remains when the former is de- 
parted. But as both appear in the ſame degree of heat, 
when long continued, it appears, he ſays, that this factor 
is produced by the ettluvia of parts extremely volatile, but 
different from volatile alkali, which, though ſooner pro- 
duced, are more lowly diſſipated. Alkalefcence, how- 
ever, may be ſometimes connected with a flight fœtor; 
and, on the contrary extreme, factor may ſubſitt without 
alkaletcence. And this fact confirms the obtcrvation of 
dir John Pringle, who found a difterence between the 
Iatid and alkaline particles; fince the exhalations ot 
treth urine are not pernicious, though they contain more 
alkali than any ſubſtance in a ſtate of putrefatlion, the 
odour of which is pernicious in the highett degree ; and, 
therefore, putrid eilluvia are of a different nature from 
alkaline ſalts. M. Gaber farther adds, by way of inte- 
rence from this fact, that a volatile alkali is not a necel- 
lary product of putrefattion, and that the degree of alka- 
elcence is not equal to that of putrefattion. Dr. Creil, 
proteſſor of chemiſtry at Brunſwick, has objected to this 
doctrine, as not conformable to the phenomena (Phil. 
Cranf, vol. 1xi. part 1. art. 39.) for he ſuppotes, that 
as all ſmell depends on a ſaline matter joined with phlo- 
eiſton, and the ſaline matter producing the putrid ſtench 
Was very probably not an acid, it mult be a volatile alka- 
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li, which, involved in phlogiſtic matter, might fly of 
before the alkali was developed. Frum ſome experi- 
ments made with a view of aſcertaining this fact, he 
infers, that the volatile alkali is preſent as long, at leaſt; 
as the putrid ſmell continues, and that this volatile alkali 
ls the baſis of it; becauſe, as this was diſtilled over, in 
his experiments, the refidue, being ſtill in inteſtine mo- 
tion, acquired only the herbaceous ſmell. The reaſon 
why the volatile alkali has been diſtinctly obſerved at a 
certain period of putrefuttion, and not in the other, he 
apprehends to be this: the volatile alkali has, it ſeems, a 
tendency to diſentangle itſelf, by inteſtine motion, of all 
ſuch matter as it is involved with; but if it is not com- 
bined with ſuch fixed matter as retains it till it has gone 
through all its evolutions, it is, being itſelf volatile, car= 
ricd off by the ſtill more volatile phlogiſtic mwter with 
which it is commonly joined. For this xeaſony he ſup- 
poles, the putrefying matter ſhews in its beginning no 
hgn of a volatile alkali, becauſe its ſmell depends only 
on thoſe particles, which have been on the ſurface, 
without any ſtrong coheſion with the ſubſtance. In the 
farther progreſs of prtrefaFion, the matter involving the 
alkali, or forming it, is intermixed, and in cohefion 


with the ſolid particles of the ſubſtance, and is by theſe 


means retained till the alkali is come to its purer ſtate; 
Towards the end of putrefattion, the coheſion of the par- 
ticles being almoſt entirely taken off, the volatile alkali 
15 carried off before it can go through all its ſtates. 
Dr. Macbride made ſeveral experiments with putrid blood 
and putrid bile, which aſcertain the fact, that as ſoon as 
an animal ſubſtance begins to putrefy, it begins to diſco- 
ver an alkaline quality; and this volatile matter, now 
produced in it, may be ſeparated by diſtillation in a very 
gentle warmth : but he obſerves, that the volatile alkali 
obtained from putrid ſubſtanc2s is not exactly ſimilar to 
that obtained by violent heat from animal ſubſtances not 
putrid. Jt differs remarkably in the flavour, which is 
nauteous and diſagrecable, is not fo pungent, and is 
much weaker than the common volatile alkali; and this 
latter is capable of diſpoſſeſſing the putrid alkali, and of 
driving it off from any body to which it has been united. 
But to return from this digreſſion. As to the cauſe and 
procets of putrefation, it has been generally believed, 
that the contact of atmoſpherical air is neceſlary for this 
purpoſe, and that bodies become putrid, becauſe air com- 
municates ſomewhat to them: accordingly it has been 
alledged, that bodies buried deep under earth or in wa- 
ter, out of the reach of any air, have remained entire 
for ages; which, when expoſed to the open air, have 
toon rotted and mouldered away. It is alſo well known, 
that bodies are preſerved from putrefact ion by covering 
them with wax, fuct, &c. and Mr. Boyle relates, that 
he has preſerved lemons, oranges, and other fruits, from 
putrefaction, during ſeveral years, by including them in an 
exhauſted receiver. Experiments of the ſame kind have 
been lately made by M. Eller of Berlin, which ſhew 
that ſubſtances, even of the moſt putreſcent nature (ſuch 
as blood) may be kept found in vacuo for many years: 
zut Dr. Macbride has urged a variety of facts and con- 
ſiderations to prove, that hutrefactian enſues in conſe- 
quence of the lots of ſome principle, which cemented 
the conilituent particles of bodies, and that, when this 
is diſengaged from them, they ſeparate, and are diſunited. 
This principle he diſcovered to be air, which, in putrc- 
ſuctian and fermentation, is extricated and thrown off, 
from a fixed and non-claſtic ſtate, into one that is vola- 
tile and elaſtic; but which immediately, upon meeting 
with a proper recipient, returns again to its former na- 
ture. Thus he found, that cauſtic alkali and quicklime 
may be rendered mild by abſorbing this air, extricated 
from putrefying and fermenting ſubſtances ; that with- 
out the extrication of this air no putrefacſien can happen; 
and that even by abſorption of it, putreſied ſubſtances 
may be corrected and rendered ſweet. To the fame pur- 
pote Dr. Alexander has endeavoured to prove, that pu- 
trid matter will preferve other ſubſtances from putrefac- 
tion; which is not improbable, becauſe, being already ſa- 
turated with the putrid eflluvium, they cannot readily 
take any more. Dr. Macbride, having expoſed putrid 
matters to the vapours arifing from fermenting mixtures, 
or from alkaline ſub{lances efterveſcing with acids, found 
that the putrid quality was dettroved z and hence he con- 
ſiders the tixed air as powerfully antifeptic. And it ap- 
pears allo from the experiments of Dr. Prieſtley, that 
tlixed air corrects and renders wholetome air tainted with 
reſpiration or putrefattion. Hence he infers, that lime- 
kilns, which diſcharge great quantities: of this air, may 
be wholeſome in the neighbourhood ot populous towns, 
the atmoſphere of which muſt abound with putrid eſſluvia. 
Sir William Lec, in a hot feafon, contrived, by impreg- 
nating water with fixed air, in the manner defcribed un- 
der PyRMON T wvater, and wathing meat with it mw or 
Tree 
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three times a-day, not only to preſerve it as perfectly 
ſweet and good to the extent of ten days, as at the firlt 
killing, but alfo to recover ſome meat that had begun to 
change. And it is farther well known, that fixed air has 
been lately introduced into the materia medica, and ad- 
miniſtered with ſucceſs in a variety of putrid cafes. Dr. 
Macbride has alſo proved, that putrefadtion is accelerated 
by taking off the preifure of the atmoſphere z and from 
ſome. experiments he was led to conclude, that it will 
take place ſoqner i vac than in the open air; but mak- 
ing a more complete vacuum by means of two braſs he- 
miſplieres joined together, he found that the obſervation 
of Mr. Boyle, and others, was agreeable to fact. It ap- 
peared alſo, by incloſing Meſh in condenſed air, that in- 
creaſing the preſſure of the ſurrounded air, retarded pu- 
trefattion ; and hence he deduces, what he deems to be a 
demonſtrative proof, that bodies do not putrefy, becauſe 
the air adds ſomewhat to them; for if they did, then a 
piece of fleth which lay in condenſed air ought to have 
putriſied the ſooneſt, becauſe it had the greateſt quantity 
of air applied to its ſurface, But the reafon why, ac- 
cording to his ſyſtem, condenſed air prevents putrefattion 
is, that the preſlure on every ſide muſt force the conſti- 
tuent particles cloſer together, thus increaſe their cohe- 
fon, and prevent the inteſtine motion; and without in- 
teltine motion there can be no change of combination. 
However, it is obſerved by Sir John Pringle, that the 
putrefattion of meat and other ſubſtances, advances quicker 
in a conlined than free air; for as the moſt putrid parts 
are alſo the molt fugitive, they inceſſantly iſſue from a 
corruptible ſubſtance, and diſperſe with the wind; but 
in a ſtagnation of air they remain about the body, and, 
in the nature of a ferment, excite its corruption. 

It has been long obſerved, that putre/attzon generates air. 
Hence, though fleth, as well as blood, be ſpecthcally hea- 
vier than water, yet dead bodies are found to float, after 
lying ſome time at the bottom, from air generated in the 
bowels by putrefaftion. And lince it has been found b 
experiments, that the blood and other animal ſubſtances 
begin to emit air before they are ſo far corrupted, as they 
frequently are in putrid diſeaſes, it is probable that ſeve- 
ral of the ſymptoms in deep ſurfeits may be owing to the 
action of the confined air. As dead bodies become pu- 
trid from the lofs of their fixed air, according to Dr. 
Macbride's theory, he ſuggeſts, that the immediate cauſe 
of putrefutdion in living bodies may be the detachment of 
too large a proportion of their fixed air. This fact he 
endeavours to evince by an enumeration of the tymptoms 
that occur in the ſcurvy, and other highly putrid diſeaſes, 
which thew that the air is actually detached from the 
blood in fuch caſes; as well as from an examination of 
the principal and prevailing cauſes of ſuch diforders. And 
inc the air tainted with animal or vegetable putrefattion 
is the ſame with air rendered noxious by animal refpira- 
tion; fince both equally extinguiſh flame, are equally 
noxious to animals, are equally and in the fame way ot- 
fentive to the ſmell, equally precipitate lime in lime-wa- 
ter, and are reitored by the ſame means (fee Phlogi/ti- 
cated Air) Dr. Prieſtley ſuggeſts, that one uſe of the 
jungs is to carry off the putrid efluvia, without which, 
perhaps, a living body might putrefy as ſoon as a dead 
one, Hee bLOOD and RESPIRATION. 

We {hall here obterve, that putrefying and fermenting 
ſubllances have been found, by the experiments of Mr. 
Cavendiſh, Dr. Prieſtley, &c. to yield not only fzxed but 
inflammable air. From an experiment of Dr. Prieſtley, 
intended to determine the proportion of each of the kinds 
of air, in the ditterent ſtages of the putrefactive proceſs, 
it appears, that a piece of mutton weighing four penny- 
weights fix grains, yielded in all 244 meatures of air, of 
which 25% was fixed, and the reſt inflammable; and 
that all the inflammable part was exhauſted a conſiderable 
time before the fixed air. The fame ingemous writer 
has obſerved, that the diminution of common air, by 
means cf putrefattion, amounts to a complete fourth part 
of the whole, nctwithilanding the production of ſome 
Fenn air from the putrefying ſubſlance, and has, in 
all refpect., the appearance of being produced ſolely by 
the precipiiation of fixed air, It muſt occur to every 
reader, in any way acquainted with this ſubject, that if 
Mlammable air be the lane with PHLOGIS TON, as Dr. 
Priefiley foens lately to have diſcovered, many of the 
pletniomen of putrefatlion, depending on this principle, 
uch a3 the ting, colour, light, &c. will probably from 
lence admit of en caly exphcation. 

Purreſatlion is H 07 the wiltraments in nature by which 
many great changes are brought about. In the proceſs of 
vegetable puirejaltioy, i we throw together any of the 
tender, green, and ſucculent parts of recent vegetables, 
whether acid or attalne, in a large heap, in the warm 
open air, and prefs them down with an additional weight, 
df tler O97 be incontiderablez the middle part of the 
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heap will, in a little time, ſpontaneouſly Conceive aſ 
degree of heat, and paſs ſucceſſively through th mall 
degrees, till it arrive at a ſtate of ebullition and 1 
fectly putreſied. Haga 
In the ſpace of three days, from the firſt 
together, they will yield a heat, perceivab! 
equal to that of a human body in a healthy ſtate; h 
. bl 

fifth, the heat will be too great for the hand + _ 
without pain; and, laſtly, by the ſixth, ſeventh 25 . 
day, the juices will generally appear ready to boit;® 1 
ſometimes the matter will even ſſame, and burn au- 8 
By this ſpontaneous operation, the vegetable ac 4 
abominably putrid, ſtercoraceous, or n e 
and odour; and turns entirely into one ſoft Fi 
bub? maſs, or craſſamentum, greatly reſemblin 7 2 

uman excrements in the ſcent, and putrehed ef, i _ 
taſte, TN 
If now this fetid matter, thus obtained, be directly, whilſt 
it remains in its fetid ſtate, committed to a glaſs ret 
and diſtilled with proper degrees of fire, there will ere >. 
over, 1. A water impregnated with an urinous ſpirit — 
fectly like that obtainable from animal ſubjects and fe. 
parable by a freſh diſtillation lowly made in a tall laſs 
into elementary water, and a large quantity of — 
white, volatile, dry, alkaline ſalt, not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from animal ſalts. 2. A volatile, alkaline, oily falt, that 
ſhoots into globes. 3. An exceedingly volatile and thick 
fetid oil, both which are entirely like thoſe of animals 
And, laitly, the remainder, being calcined in an 6 5 
fire, affords not the leaſt particle of fixt ſalt; juſt 15 f 
the ſubject had really been of the animal, and not of the 
vegetable kingdom. 
1 his procels 1s truly univerſal, and holds equally in al! 
kinds of vegetables, though ever ſo different in their na- 
ture and virtue. 
Experiments have been made in the coldeſt and moſt ſuc. 
culent, or watry, plants; ſuch as purilain, ſorrel, &c. 
as well as with the hotteſt or moſt acrimonious, ſuch a8 
the ſpurges, &c. and it was always found to ſucceed; 
but that the ſooner, as the vegetable employed contained 
the greater quantity of oil; though with the ſame phe. 
nomena. 
It will likewiſe ſucceed with dry vegetables, provided they 
be moiſtened with water before they are thrown int» 
heaps z and thus we ſometimes ſee, that ſtacks of hay 
will ſpontaneouſly take fire, and burn away ; eſpecially it 
the hay was not well dried in the making. 
It is ſurpriling to conſider, that, by this means, the dif. 
ference betwixt vegetables may be entirely taken away, 
and the whole kingdom thereof reduced to the ſame com- 
mon nature; ſo that wormwood and tanſey, for inſtance, 
or ſorrel and ſcurvy-grals, ſhall appear as one and the 
{ame thing; and this thing appear no otherwile than like 
putrehed fleſh, 
Though ſorrel be famed for its power of preſerving the 
animal fluids uncorrupted whilſt they are circulating in 
the body, and ſcordium, for its embalming virtue, as 
continuing them in a ſtate of incorruption after death; 
yet even theſe plants are themſelves thus catily corrupted 
and changed into tuch a kind of putrehed fleſh, as 1 1: 
their virtue to prevent. 
This Boerhanve conſiders as a general law of nature, 
wiſely eſtabliſhed to produce wonderful changes in the 
world, and to prevent the inaction and decreate of mat- 
ter in our globe; this active principle, or medium, Lie- 
ing an eaſy and reciprocal tranſition ot vegetable into ani- 
mal ſubſtances, and of animal into vegetable. 
This operation may let us a little into the nature of ani- 
mal DiGEST10N, or the change which the aliment ſul- 
fers in the human body. For the change our vegetable 
foods undergo in the body, being ſuch as brings them to 
be of the ſame nature, and to aflord the ſame principles, 
with the change induced by putrefaction, is a preſump- 
tion, that digeltion is nothing elſe. Beſides, as we know 
that neither animal nor vegetable ſubſtances can become 
aliment, without undergoing ſome degree of putrefac!!on 
many diſtempers mult proceed from a deficiency of this 
action; the criſis of fevers ſeems to depend upon it; and 
even animal heat, according to Dr. Stevenſon, does the 
ſame. 3 
Now, that the concoction of the humours is nothing elſe 
but putrefafion, ſeems probable from hence, that when- 
ever they are in that ſtate, they are always more fluid, and 
fitter to paſs through the ſmaller veſſels, where they ltag- 
nated before. Again, the oflenſiveneſs of the ſweats, ar 
other excretions conſequent on a Crilis, is likewile a ſurc 
lign of a high degree of corruption. The time of re10- 
lution or putrefattion depends on the degree of heat, the 
habit of the patient, and on the part obſtructed. _ 
lution is the putrefadtion of the impacted humour * Y, 
but ſuppuration implies a corruption of the ve flels allo. 
This manner of ſpeaking, indeed, has been diſuſed, mon 
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the prejudice that nothing was putrid but what was of- 
fenfively ſo; whereas, in fact, every fibre becoming more 
tender, and humour thinner, may be conſidered as putrid 
in ſome degree, whether the change tends to the better 
health, or to the deſtruction of the perſon, or whether it 
becomes grateful or offenſive to the ſenſes. 
Mr. Boyle has uſed the words fermentation and utrefac- 
tion of the blood promiſcuouſly, in his Treati e On the 
Human Blood. Stahl and other celebrated chemiſts like- 
wiſe uſe the term putrid FERMENT., : 
It is, therefore, juſtly obſerved by lord Bacon (Nat. Hiſt, 
Cent. iv.) that an enquiry into the means of preventing 
or ſtaying putrefatlivn is of excellent uſe in phyſic. : Sir 
John Pringle has made many curious experiments with a 
view of determining the power of certain ſubſtances to 
promote or to prevent putrefattion, together with remarks 
on this ſubject, which are publiſhed in the Phil. 'Franf. 
vol. xlvi. p. 480, 525, 550, and by way of appendix to 
his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army. From 
the experiments of this learned and judicious phyſician, 
it appears, that ſalts of every kind, whether acid, alka- 
line or neutral, fixed or volatile, as well as the aſtringent 
and gummy-reſinous part of vegetables, all of them re- 
ſit and moſt of them correct putreſaction; and he pur- 
ſucd this branch of enquiry ſo far as to enable him to 
form a table ſhewing the comparative antiſeptic power of 
the ſeveral ſubſtances, that of ſea-ſait being the ſtandard. 
See this table under the article Ax TSH TI. 
Of all reſinous ſubſtances, he found that camphor re- 
ſiſted purrefattion molt powerfully; its antiſeptic power 
being three hundred times greater than that of ſea-falt. 
Decoctions of wheat, barley, and other farinaceous grains, 
checked putrefattion, by becoming ſour. He alſo made 
experiments to diſcover the effects of mixing vegetable 
with animal matters. 
Two drams of raw beef, as much bread, and an ounce of 
water, being beat to the conſiſtence of pap, and ex- 
poſed to go* of heat, according to Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, began to ferment in a few hours, and continued 
in a fermentation two days, When it began to ferment 
and ſwell, the putrcfa%ion had begun; and in a few hours 
afterwards the ſmell was offenſive. Next day the putrid 
{mell ceaſed, and an acid taſte and ſmell ſucceeded. Freſh 
alimentary vegetables, as ſpinach, aſparagus, ſcurvy-grats, 
produced ſimilar effects as bread ow fleſh, but in a weaker 
degree. From ſeveral other experiments he found that 
animal ſubſtances excite the fermentation of vegetable 
ſubſtances z and that the latter ſubſtances correct the pu- 
treſceney of the former. 
By adding ſaliva to a ſimilar mixture of fleſh, bread, and 
water, the fermentation was retarded, moderated, but 
rendered of twice the uſual duration, and the acid pro- 
duced at laſt was weaker than when no ſaliva was uſed. 
By adding an oily ſubſtance to the common mixture of 
fleth, bread, and water, a ſtronger fermentation was pro- 
duced, which could not be moderated by the quantity of 
ſaliva uſed in the former experiment, till ſome fixed al- 
kaline ſalt was added, which ſalt was found, without ſa- 
liva, to ſtop ſuddenly very high fermentations. 
He did not find that ſmall quantities of the following 
falts, ſal ammoniac, nitre, vitriolated tartar, ſal diureti- 
cus, falt of hartſhorn, ſalt of wormwood, were leptic, 
as {mall quantities of ſea-ſalt were. 
Sugar was found to refiſt pu fin at firſt, as other 
ſalts do, and alſo to check the putrefa#2:on after it had be- 
gun by its own fermentative quality, like bread and other 
ermentative vegetables. 
Lime-water made ſome ſmall reſiſtance to putrefa:on. 
Port-wine, ſmall beer, infuſions of bitter vegetables, of 
bark, and the juice of antiſcorbutic plants, retarded the 
fermentation of mixtures of fleſh and bread. But an 
unſtrained decoction of bark conſiderably increaſed that 
lermentation. 
Lime-water neither retarded nor haſtened the fermenta- 
tion of ſuch a mixture; but when the fermentation ceaſed, 
the liquor was neither putrid nor acid, but ſmelt agree- 
ably. 
Fleith pounded in a mortar was found to ferment ſooner 
than that which had not been bruiſed. 
the tough inflammatory cruſt of blood was found to be 
molt putreſcent, next to which the craſſamentum, or red 
coagulated maſs, and laſtly the ſerum. 
lhe experiments of the author of the Eſſai pour ſervir a 
Hittoire de la Putrefa#tton, ſhew that metallic ſalts, re- 
nous powders, extracts of bark, and opium, are very 
powerfully antiſeptic, and that ſalts with earthy baſes are 
lets antiſeptic than any other ſalts. 
The fame inyenious phyſician made ſome attempts to- 
wards the ſweetening of corrupted fleſh by means of mild 
ſubltances. For this purpoſe he put a piece of putrid 
licfh into an inſuſion of chamomile flowers, which was 
renewed twice or thrice in as many days, and its {weet- 
Vol. II. Ns 290. 


neſs and firm texture were recovered; Several piects of 
putrid fleſh were alſo ſweetened by repeated affuſions of 
a ſtrong decoction of the bark; and he conſtantly ob- 
ſerved, that not only the corrupted ſmell was removed, 
but a firmneſs reſtored to the fibres: The corrupt yolk 
of an egg, diluted with water, was ſweetened by mixing 
it with a ſtrong infuſisn of thamomile flbwers. He 
found alſo, that decoctions of wormwood, of the bark, 
and infuſions of chamomile flowers, and of ſnake-root, 
preſerved yolks of eggs for a longer time than water, even 
with the addition 4 a conſiderable quantity of ſea-ſalt; 
and that they were preſerved better by ſalt of hartſhorn 
than by four times its weight of ſea-ſalt. Ox-gall was 
kept for ſome time from putreſaction by ſmall quantities 
of ley of tartar, ſpirit of hartthorh, crude ſal ammoniac, 
and the ſaline mixture; and till longer by a decoction of 
wormwood, infuſion of chamomile flowers and of ſnake- 
root, and by folutions of myrrh, camphor, and ſalt of 
amber. The ſerum of human blood was preſerved by a 
decoction of the bark, and an inſuſion of ſnake-root, as 
eftectually as fleſh. See ANTISEPTIC. 
For an account of Sir John Pringle's experiments and ob- 
ſervations with reſpect to thoſe ſubjects that haſten or 
promote ee. ſee SEPTICS: 
Dr. Macbride's experiments confirm many of thoſe above 
related, eſpecially thoſe which ſhew that the fermentation 
of vegetable ſubſtances is increaſed by a mixture of ani- 
mal or putreſcent. matter; that the putreſcency of the 
latter is corrected by the fermentative quality of the ſor- 
mer; and that the putrefadtion and fermentation of mix- 
tures of animal and vegetable ſubſtances were accelerated 
+ additions of abſorbent earths and of Peruvian bark. 
e alſo found, that although unburnt calcareous carths 
were ſeptic, quicklime and lime-water prevented prtre- 


Jaction, but that they deſtroyed or diſſolved the texture 


of fleſh. 
From his experiments we learn alſo, that acids, even 
when greatly lowered, have a ſtrong degree of power to 
reſiſt putrefaction, and alſo to correct it; but that they 
deſtroy the texture of the ſubſtance whoſe ſoundneſs they 
were ſuppoſed to reſtore; that ſalts in general, by a pro- 
perty which is common to them all as ſalts, have the 
ſame gowns but that they exceed the acids in their effi- 
cacy for correcting putrefadtion z that fermenting and ef- 
ferveſcent mixtures are the moſt powerful of all known 
antiſeptics ; and, in general, that * hath a power 
to reſtrain the eſcape of the ſixed air, or hinder the in- 
teſtine motion, mult of courſe prevent putref/at7ion ; and 
that fixed air, when transferred from a ſound body to one 
that is putrid, appears to reſtore to that body the prin- 
ciple which has been deſtroyed or loſt: 
Dr. Macbride objects againſt the adminiſtration of acids 
in putrid diſeaſes, for the following reaſons ; becauſe, if 
they came unchanged to the abſorhent veſſels, they would 
not admit of them, and if they did, they would be dan- 
gerous, and they are quite changed before they leave the 
prime vie. Dr. Crell (Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixi. part i. p. 
349) has replied to this reaſoning, and propoſed experi- 
ments to prove, that acids, though changed in the ali- 
mentary canal fo far as not to efferveſce with alkalis, 
may, notwithſtanding, check prtrefadion, and, therefore, 
that their uſe is of great conſequence, and ought not to 
be omitted in putrid diſeaſes. 
With regard to the exhibition of alkalis, Dr. Macbride 
obſerves, that the point is not yet ſatisfactorily ſettled. 
There can be no doubt of their power to reſiſt and cor- 
rect putrefattion in dead bodies; but whether, upon the 
preſumption of this virtue, they can be given with = 
priety as antiſentics, he adds, is not ſo clear. Dr. Crell 
affirms, that they can never be uſed in living bodies as an- 
tiſeptics ; for, laying aſide their ſtimulating quality, which 
mult prevent their uſe in moſt of the putrid diſeaſes, they 
would, he apprehends, increaſe the morbific matter, by 
being intimately mixed by circulation with phlogiſtic 
matter, which they find abundantly in ſuch bodies. 
Aſtringents, ſays Dr. Macbride, prevent putrefa#on very 
powerfully, but they have not the leaſt degree of efficacy 
in correcting it; and as antiſeptics they can be of im- 
portance only in thoſe caſes where, from extreme relax- 
ation and refolution of the ſolids, the diſſolved fluids are 
ſuſſered to tranſude, and either form ſpots of different 
hues, or run off by actual hæmorrhage; and he appre- 
hends, that acids act in thoſe caſes where they have been 
adminiſtered with ſucceſs, merely as aſtringents. The 
antiſeptic virtue of the gummy-retinous vegetables, judg- 
ing of their effect by that of the bark, appears to depend 
on their fermenting in the body, and parting with fixed 
air in the courſe of their fermentation, and throwing a 
reat quantity of it into the blood; and attending to the 
8 that prevent putrefattion in living bodies, we thall 
find that the dependence is on the quantity of air. Thus, 
vegetable ſood 1 tlie putrefactive diatheſis; and 
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to the frequent uſe of freſh vegetables and ſugar, in the 
diet of the European nations, it is owing that putrid diſ- 
caſes, or plagues, are now ſo uncommon. See Putrid 
FEVER. And what proves almoſt to a demonſtration the 
antiſeptic power of the fermentable ſubſtances is the cure 


of the ſea-SCURYY. | 


Dr. Crell diſagrees with the opinion of Dr. Macbride, 
that putrid diſeaſes may be cured with fermentable ſub- 
ſtances only; nor is he convinced that putrefattion de- 
nds only on the loſs of fixed air. 
ends, is an effect rather than the cauſe of putrefaction. 
We ſhall here only add, that Dr. Macbride recommends, 
in the putrid ye//ow FEVER of the Weſt Indies, to give 
the patient repeated doſes of the alkaline falts, in freſh 
lime juice, or the like, and to let it be ſwallowed during 
the efferveſtence; and to order the patient's drink to be 
ſomewhat of the highly fermentable kind; ſuch as the 
juice of the n ſugar-cane, diluted and acidulated 
with ſome of the recent ſour juices, The natives on the 
coaſt of Africa give in fevers of this kind, with good 
ſucceſs, a drink prepared by macerating in water a fruit 
of the plum kind, Nat grows there in great plenty. He 
adds, that by throwing in ſuch a quantity of antiſeptic 
vapour as would be furniſhed from this kind of materials, 
the putrefactive acrimony, which at firſt ſeems chiefly to 
affect the biliary ſyſtem, might be corrected and ſaturated. 
See on the ſubject of this article Dr. Macbride's Eſſays, 

1776, paſſim. 

Pu rREFACTION of water. It is ſaid to be the peculiar 
quality of the 'Thames water, that it will ſtink and yet 
be wholeſome ;z and after this will recover itſelf again. 
Many ſailors have been obliged to drink it ſtinking, fo 
that they held their noſes while they poured it down their 
throats, yet no ſickneſs enſued from it. It generates a 
ſort of ſpirit alſo in this ſtinking ſtate, which will take 
fire at the approach of a lighted candle as if ſpirit of 
wine were touched by the ſame. 

It appears from the preceding article, that, though a vo- 
latile alkali may be obtained from putrid ſubſtances by 
diſtillation, ſuch ſubſtances muſt not be ſuffered to re- 
main too long before they are diſtilled, unleſs they are 
kept in cloſe veſſels ; becauſe the volatile alkali, which is 
the offspring of putrefattion, is diſſipated as faſt as it is 
enerated, inſomuch that, at length, nothing is left be- 
hind but an inſipid water, or a ſolid matter, being an 
earth ſimilar to common mould. It is in this way, ſays 
Dr. Macbride, that itinking water, after ſome time, be- 
comes ſweet ; the volatile alkali, generated by the putre- 
fattion of the animal and vegetable ſubſtances at firſt con- 
tained in the water, being, after a while, entirely difſh- 
pated, leaves the remainder without any diſagreeable 
{mell. 
A method of preſerving water free from putre/action was 
ſome years ſince propoſed by Dr. Alſton. It conſiſted in 
adding a quantity of lime to every calk of water; and as 
lime is known to have a ſtrong antiſeptic property, water, 
as long as it retains the impregnation of lime, never pu- 
trefies. In order to free the water at the time of 4 
it from the lime, Dr. Alſton propoſed the precipitation 
of the latter by throwing a quantity of magneſia alba, on 
this principle; that as lime-ſtone is rendered ſoluble in 
water by the deprivation of its fixed air, and has a greater 
aſſinity with that air than magneſia has, the particles of 
quicklime diffolved in the water would attract the air 
from the magneſia, and thereby becoming no longer ſo- 
Iuble, would fall to the bottom, and leave the water 
taſteleſs and fit for œconomical uſes. See L1iME-water 
and MAGNEsS14. 
The expence, however, —_—— this proceſs prevented 
the execution of the propoſal. Mr. Henry has lately ſug- 
geſted a cheap and cafily practicable method of preci- 
pitating the lime, and thus of reſtoring the water to its 
original taſte. The following is a ſhort tketch of the au- 
thor's proceſs, To preſerve the water from putrefattion, 
two pounds of good quicklime are directed to be added 
to cach caik of water of a hundred and twenty gallons. 
'To free the water afterwards from the lime with which 
it has been impregnated, it is to be drawn off into a 
ſtrong caſk, containing about fixty gallons, with an aper- 


ture at one end large enough to admit a veſſel, which is to 


be let down into it by means of ſtrings, and which con- 
tains a proper quantity of efferveſcent materials, that is, 
of marble or chalk, and vitriolic acid. Eight ounces of 
mild calcareous earth, and fix ounces of ſtrong vitriolic 
acid, will be ſufficient for ſixty gallons of lime-water. 
The mouth of this laſt veſſel is to be ſtopped with a tu- 
bulated ftopper, through which the fixed air, let looſe 
from the marble, paſſes up through the body of the water. 
The lime is thus rendered inſoluble, and is ſoon precipi- 
tated in the form of an impalpable powder of chalk ; the 


water being thus reſtored to the ſame ſtate of purity ag | 


This, he appre- 
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when it was firſt ſhipped on board : 
believes, to a ſtate 45 ſtill greater f 59 . 
n Da puruy; ſeveral har 
ers having, in conſequence of this proceſs, b a 
dered as ſoft as rain-water, and freed from dig. ren den- 
pregnations. For farther particulars, and the Tan _ 
_ "— of * * for this aperation? fe 
enry's Account of a Meth | 3 
. 1 we. p- 10, &c. 1781. pe 05 prolecring Warr 8 
» putridus, ſomethin 
Py e e ene Bee 
Thus we ſay, putrid fleſh; a putrid humou 
limbs, i. e. mortified ones, are to be cut oft 

PuTRi1D ferment. See FeRMEXNT. 7 

PuTRID fever. See FEveR. 

PUTRID ulcer, See ULcER. 

"I a af I TTOCK-/hrouds, oth 
tock or foot-hook ſhrouds, in a Ship, are ſm: 
which go from the ſhrouds of the N 
and mizen- maſt, to the top-maſt ſhrouds ; and if chene 
be any top-gallant-maſt tha . ot oo 

y top t-malts, there are puttocks to po f 
the top-maſt ſhrouds into theſe. Theſe A. SO 
the bottom ſeized to a ſtaff, or to ſome rope which 5 
omg to a plate of iron, or to a dead-man's eye, to which 
p ak 3 of the ſore- maſt ſhrouds do come. Sce 

PUTTY ſometimes denotes a white powder of lead and ti 
calcined together, in the proportion of two parts of lead 
to one of tin; uſed in poliſhing, and giving the laſt lo 
to works of iron and ſteel. This is alſo the baſis of ite 
ENAMELS, and GLAZINGS for earthen ware. y 

BETTE is alſo uſed to denote $PpoD1UM. 

UTTY, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a kind of 

pounded of whiting, with or without a little — lead, 
and linſced oil, beaten together to the conſiſtence of » 
tough dough ; uſed by glaziers for faſtening the ſquares 
of glaſs in ſaſh-windows, &c. and by painters, to to 
up the crevices and clefts in timber and wainſcot, to — 
vent the wet from getting in, and ruining the work. 

PUTURA, a cuſtom claimed by the keepers of foreſts, and 
ſometimes by bailiffs of hundreds, to take man's eat | 
horſe's meat, and dog's meat, of the tenants and inha- 
bitants, gratis, within the perambulation of the forett, 
hundred, &c. 

Johannes clamat unam puturam in pricratu de Peneveſthan, 
gu: eft quedam cella albatiæ de Eveſham, pro ſe & mini- 
Airis, equis, & garcionibus ſuis, per unum diem & duas nodte; 
de tribus ſeptimanis, in tres ſeptimanas; viz. de vittiali. 
bus, ut & eſculentis & potulentis, ad coſtas prioratus præ- 
diet i indebite. Placit. apud Præſton. 17 Edv. III. 
This cuſtom, within the liberty of Knareſburgh, was 
long ſince turned into the payment of four peuce, p18 
utur a. 
The land ſubject to this ſervice is called terra puturata. 
1 zomner has erred in his expoſition of this 
ord. 

PUWAKHAGA, in Botany, the name by which ſome au- 
thors call the faufel- tree, of whoſe fruit the expreſſed 
juice called terra Japonica, or Japan earth, is made. 

PY ANEPSIA, Hassia, in Antiquity, a feaſt celebrated by 
the Athenians in the month Pyanepfon; which, accord- 
ing to the generality of the critics, correſponded to our 
September. 

Plutarch refers the inſtitution of this feaſt to Theſeus; 
who, at his arrival from Crete, made a kind of ſacrifice 
to Apollo of all the proviſions remaining in his veſſcl; 
putting them all into a kettle, boiling them together, and 
eating them with his ſix companions ; which cuſtom was 
afterwards continued. The ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes 
ſays, this was done to acquit himſelf of a vow he made 
to Apollo in a tempeſt. 

M. Baudelot writes the word N and takes it to 
be a feaſt inſtituted in memory of 'Theſeus's return after 
killing the Minotaur, | 

Ihe Greeks vary as to the origin and ſigniſication of the 
word Pyanep/:on, whence the Feaſt is denominated. Har- 
pocration calls it Pæanoptia; he adds, that others call it 
Panophe, becauſe then the fruits all appear to the eye. 
Heſychius writes Pyan {has and derives it from Tuav, 
bean, and e, coquoz becaule in this feaſt the Athemans 
gathered their beans, and made a kind of broth of 

em. | 

PY ANEPSION, Iasi, in the Athenian Chronology, A 
month of thirty days, in which the feſtival Pr anNEe514 
was celebrated, and called by the Bxotians Dava- 
TRIUS. 

PYCIELT, in Botany, a name given by Hernandez, and 
ſome other authors, to a peculiar ſpecies of tobacco, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by. Mr. Tournefort by the name of i 
major lato et rotundo folio, the broad roundiſh leaved gien 


TOBACCO. 
PYCNI, aux, in the Ancient A ufic, was uſed * — 
| ound, 


as Mr. Hense 
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erwiſe called fut- 
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founds ot chords of a tetrachord as might enter the ſpiſ- 
ſum, Or Tvv0v. ; 
'Theſe were the hypatz, the parypatz, and the lichani, 
of the ſeveral tetrachords. e hypatz were called ba- 
rypyenty RaguTurys 3 the parypatze meſopyeni, weoomuo: 3 
Ind the lichani oxypycnt, oSuTuxvor 3 becauſe the firſt were 
the loweſt notes; the ſecond, the middle notes; and the 
third, the higheſt of the ſpiſſum. Such chords as could 
never enter the ſpiſſum were called apycni, arurvot, vna- 
Tote, wap atone, NY. 
Hence, in the Greek ſcale or diagram, containing eighteen 
chords, there were five harypycni, as man meſopyents and 
an equal number of oxypycnz, together with three apyeni. 
The apycni and harypyeni were ſtabiles or fixed chords; 
but the meſopycnt and orypyeni were moveable, or mobiles. 
See DIAGRAM. 

PYCNON, vun, in the Ancient Muſic. See Spissuu. 

PYCNOS'TYLE, vun , formed from woxy:s, cloſe, and 
og, column, in the Ancient Architecture, a building 
where the columns ſtand very cloſe to one another; one 
diameter and a half of the column being only allowed for 
the intercolumnation. See Tab. Archie@ire, fig. 40. 
lit. A. 
The pycnoſtyle is the ſmalleſt of all the intercolumnations 
mentioned by Vitruvius. Some make it the ſame with 


DWARF, or perſon of exceeding ſmall ſtature, not ex- 
ceeding a cubit in height. | 

The appellation is given among the ancients to a fabulous 
nation, ſaid to have inhabited Thrace ; who generated 
and brought forth young at five years of age, and were 
old at eight; famous for the bloody war they waged 


with the cranes. 


PYKER, or Prcax, in our Mriters, a ſmall ſhip or her- 
ring-boat. 

PYLZA, aaa, in Antiquity, a name given to the aſ- 
ſembly of the Amphictyons, as well when they met at 
Delphi as at Thermopylz. The concourſe of people at 
theſe aſſemblies was ſo great, that the term pylæa came 
to be uſed for any very numerous aſſembly, or croud of 

ople. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. vol. iv. p. 287. 290. 

PYLAGORA, Haves, in Antiquity, a name given to 

the AMyHICTYoONs, becauſe they affembled at Thermo- 
Iz, or Pylæ. 


PYLING the ground for foundations. See FOUNDATION, 
and PALLIFICATION. 

PYLORIC artery, in Anatomy, is a branch of the hepatic 
artery, which is ramified on the yYLoxus, and having 
diſtributed branches to the neighbouring parts of the 
ſtomach, which communicate with thoſe of the right 
gaſtrica, it terminates in the pylorus, by an anaſtomoſis 


fytyle 3 others diſtinguiſh the latter, by its allowing half | with the coronary artery of the ſtomach. 


1 module more in the Corinthian intercolumnation. 

The pycno/tyle, Mr. Evelyn obſerves, chiefly belonged to 
the Compoſite order, and was uſed before the moſt mag- 
nificent buildings; as, at preſent, in the periſtyle of St. 
Peter's at Rome, conſiſting of near three hundred co- 
lumns z and ſuch as yet remain of the ancients among 
the late diſcovered ruins of Palmyra. 

PYCNOTICS, incraſſunts, or medicines of an aqueous na- 
ture, which have the faculty of cooling and condenſing, 
or thickening, the humours. 

The word, in its original Greek, auxwrwoy, ſignifies 
ſomething that has the power of thickening. 

Purſlain, the nenuphar or water-lily, ſolanum, &c. are 
ranked among pycnotics. 

PVE, in Engliſh Antiquity. See Pica. 

Pyr, in Mechanics. See CRAB. 

Pyr, in Ornithology. See Pic, 

Pyr, ſea. See PiCA marina. 

PYGAIA, in the Materia Medica, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the 1 ECACUANH4A, or vomiting In- 
dian root. 

PYGARGITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by Pliny 
and ſome other of the old writers to the cagle- ſtone, when 
it was varicgated with white, in the manner of the tail 
of the eagle called pygargus. 

PYGARGUS, a ſpecies of eagle, called alſo by ſome au- 
thors albiulla, and hinnularia. Linnæus has claſſed this 
bird among the vultures, calling it the wultur albiulla, be- 
cauſe its bill is rather ſtraighter than is uſual in the eagle; 
but Mr. Pennant obſerves, that it can have no claim to 
be ranked with that genus, becauſe the pygargus is wholly 
feathered z whereas the characteriſtic mark of the vul- 
ture is, that the head and neck are either quite bare, or 
only covered with down. 

It is a large and ſierce bird, of the ſize of a common 
turkey; its beak is yellow, and covered with a yellow 
membrane at its baſe ; it has large hazel-coloured eyes; 
its feet are yellow, and its claws cxtremely ſtrong and 
ſharp; the head is white, and there are no feathers, but 
ſome fine hairs between the eyes and noſtrils; the upper 
Ems of the neck is of a reddich brown, and the rump 
lack; all the body beſides this is of an obſcure ruſt co- 
lour, and its wings are partly black, partly grey ; its tail 
is long, and the upper half of it is white, and the reſt 
black. It is from this white part that it has its name al- 
biulla. The male is of a darker colour than the female. 
This bird inhabits Scotland and the Orkneys, and feeds 
on fiſh as well as on land animals. 
Authors who have written on this ſubject ſeem not at all 
27 to call the ſame bird by this name. The pygargus 
ot Aldrovand ſeems different from this, and the pygar- 
gus prizy of Bellonius ſeems no other than the male of 
that kind of hawk, called in Englith the hen-harrier. 
Mr. Willughby imagines his firſt pyzargus, p. 61, to be 
only a variety of the white-tailed EAGLE, having the 
ame charaQteriſtic mark, and differing only in the pale 
colour of the head. 
YGARGUS accipiter, in Ornithology, a name by which many 
authors have called the ſubbuteo, a bird of the hawk 
kind; the male of which is called in Engliſh the uE N- 
HARRIER, and the female, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 
RING TAIL. 
YGME, Tvyun, the length, or extent, between the el- 
w and extremity of the hand, the fiſt being ſhut ; 
called alſo a cunrr. 
» Pygmaeus, auywac, formed of wuywun, cubit, a 
5 


PYLoRIC vein, in Anatomy, is a branch from the vena 
portæ inferior; ſometimes it is only a branch of the 
right gaſtrica. It paſſes over the yYLorvs to the ſhort 
arch of the ſtomach, where it is joined by anaſtomoſis 
with the coronaria ventriculi. 

PYLORUS, S eg, primarily ſignifying janitor, or door- 

keeper, in Anatomy, the right and lower orifice of the 
STOMACH, whereby it diſcharges itſelf into the Id TES“ 
TINES. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. litt. c, e. 
The pylorus is fituate on the right-fide of the ſtomach, 
and paſſes, by an oblique aſcent, to the duodenum, to 
prevent the too precipitate paſſage of the aliment out of 
the ſtomach. 
For this end it is likewiſe furniſhed with an extraordinary 
ſeries of fibres, to conſtringe it more than any other 
part: thefe, running around it, ſerve as a kind of ſphinc- 
ter, which 1s opened by the contraction of the ſtomach, 
and the appulſe of the chyle. 


Willis calls ANTRUM pylori. 

Kerkring gives us an account from his own knowledge 
of the entire ſtoppage of this part, by a Dutch ſtiver ac- 
cidentally ſwallowed, the conſequence of which was the 
death of the patient in a few days. On the other hand, 
he mentions an inſtance of another perſon's ſwallowing 
a copper coin, which, without any other effect than vio- 
lent nauſeas and ſickneſs, was, at the end of about a 
month, diſcharged by purges ; but ſo corroded by the 
juices of the ſtomach, that it was ſcarce to be known, 
all the letters and marks being eaten down to the ſame 
common ſurface on both ſides. 

PYNANG, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors call 
the faufel, or aKECa-treez a kind of palm, from the 
expreſſed juice of which the drug commonly, but im- 
properly, called Jar aN-earth is made. 

PYONY water. See WATER. 

PYRACANTHA, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the lycium, or Box-thorn. 

PYRAIA, or N among the Za/tern Nations of 
Antiquity, were great incloſures uncovered, and dedi- 
cated to the ſun, in which a perpetual fire was kept up 
in honour of this luminary, which was worſhipped by 
moſt of them. Sce CHAMANIM. 

PYRALIS, the frech, a name given by authors to a ſup- 
poſed inſect, which they fay is produced in the violent 
fires of the glaſs and metal furnaces. Plin. lib. ii. cap. 


0. 

PYRAMID, Tuoap, in Geometry, à ſolid ſtanding on a 
ſquare, triangular, or polygonal baſis, and terminating 
at top in a point; or a body whoſe baſe is a regular recti- 
linear figure, and whoſe ſides are plain triangles ; their 
ſeveral vertices meeting together in one point. 

Euclid defines it a ſolid figure, confiſting of ſeveral tri- 
angles, whoſe baſes are all in the lame plane, and have 
one common vertex. 

Wolfius defines it a folid, bounded by as many triangles, 
ADC, DCB, and ADB, terminating in one point D, 
| as the baſe ABC has des. Tab, III. Geometry, fig. 


this pyramid is ſaid to be triangular, quadrangular, quine= 
guangular, & c. according as the baſe is triangular, qua- 
drangular, &c. The pyramid may be called a ſquare, tris 
angular, &c. cone z or the cone a round pyramid. 

PyRAMIb, properties of the. 1. All prramids and cones 
ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame altitude, 
are demonſtrated to be equal. 
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At the bottom of the pylorus is a large cavity, which 
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2. A triangular pyramiu is the third part of a priſm, 
ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude. 

3. Hence, ſince every multangular may be divided into 
triangulars, every pyramid is the third part of a priſm, 
ſtanding on the ſame baſis, and of the ſame altitude. 

4. If a pyramid be cut by a plane abc, parallel to its baſe 
ABC, the former plane, or baſe, will be ſimilar to the 
latter, 

5. All pyramids, priſms, cylinders, &c. are in a ratio 
compounded of their baſes and altitudes : the baſes, there- 
fore, being equal, , they are in proportion to their alti- 
tudes ; and the altitudes being equal, they are in propor- 
tion to their baſes. 

6. Similar pyramids, priſms, cylinders, cones, &c. are 
in a triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides. 

7. Equal pyramids, &c. reciprocate their baſes and alti- 
tudes; i. e. the altitude of the one is to that of the other, 
as the baſe of this to the baſe of that. 

8. A ſphere is equal to a pyramid, whoſe baſe is equal to 
the ſurface, and its height to the radius of the ſphere. 
PYRAMID, to meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a. Find 
the ſolidity of a priſm that has the ſame baſe and height 
with the given pyramid. And divide this by three; the 

quotient will be the ſolidity of the pyramid. 

Suppole, v. gr. the ſolidity of the priſm be found 
67010328, the ſolidity of the pyramid will be thus found 
223307 70. 

The ſurface of a pyramid is had, by finding the areas, 
both of a baſe ABC, and of the lateral triangles ACD, 
CBD, DBA. See TRIANGLE. The ſum of theſe 1s 
the area of the pyramid. 

The external ſurface of a right pyramid, ſtanding on a 
regular polygonal baſe, is equal to the altitude of one of 
the triangles which compoſe it, multiplied by the whole 
circumference of the baſe of the pyramid. 

PYRAMID on a plane, to deſcribe a. 1. Draw the baſe, v. 
gr. the triangle ABC (it the 22 required be tri- 
angular); ſo as that the ſide AB, ſuppoſed to be turned 
behind, be not expreſſed. 2. On AC and CB, con- 
itruct the triangles ADC, and CDB, meeting in any af- 
ſumed or determined point, v. gr. DD; and draw AD, 
CD, BD; then will ADBC be a triangular pyramzd. 

PYRAMID of paſteboard, & c. to conjiruft a. Suppoſe, v. 
gr. a triangular pyramid required, 1. With the radius 
AB deſcribe an arc BE (g. 756.) ; and to this arc apply 
three equal chords, BC, CD, and DE. 2. On CD 
conltruct an equilateral triangle DFC, and draw the 
right lines AD, and AC. 'Ihis paſteboard, &c. being 
cut off by the contour of the figure, what remains with- 
in will turn up into a ppramid. | 

PyRAMID, truncated. See TRUNCATED. 

PyRAMID, fruftum of a. See FRUSTUM. 

PYRAMID, in Architecture, denotes a ſolid, maſſive edifice 


which, from a ſquare, triangular, or other baſe, riſes di- | 


minithing to a point, or vertex. 
Some derive the word from avg, wheat, and awau, col- 
lice; pretending that the firſt pyramids were built by the 
patriarch Joſeph, for granaries. But Villalpandus, with 
much better reaſon, derives the word from sue, fire; 
becauſe of their ending in a point like flame. 
When they are very narrow at bottom, 1. e. their baſe 
very ſmall, they are called 0BEL1SKS, and needles. 
Pyramids are ſometimes erected to preſerve the memory 
of ſingular events, and, ſometimes, to tranſmit to po- 
ſterity the glory and magnificence of princes ; but, as 
they are the ſymbol of immortality, they are more com- 
monly uſed as funeral monuments. r 
Such is that of Ceſtius at Rome, the mauſoleum of this 
diſtinguiſhed Roman, who was one of the ſeven ofhceers 
called EPULONES, and is ſaid to have lived under Au- 
guitus, repaired in 1673 by Alexander VII. aud thote 
other celebrated ones of Egypt, as famous for their hzc, 
as their antiquity. 
'Theſe laſt are all ſquare in their baſes; and it is a thing 
that has been frequently propoſed, to eſtabliſh a fixed 
meaſure ſrom them, to e thereby tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity. Sce their deſcriptions, meaſures, &c. in Thevenor, 
Pietro della Valle, Greaves, Pococke, Shaw, Perry, &. 
The ppramids of Egypt, comprehending the great aud 
ſmall, arc very numerous; of theſe there are about twenty 
of the larger ſize. The moſt remarkable are the three 
ramids of Memphis, or, as they are now called, of 
;heiſa or Gize. The dimenſions of the greateſt of theſe 
have been differently ſtated both by ancient and modern 
writers. Herodotus (lib. ii.) makes the baſe of it to be 
809 feet long; Diodorus (lib. i.) 700; Strabo (lib. xvii.) 
leſs than 600; and Pliny (lib. xxxvi. cap. 12.) 883 feet. 
Among the moderns, Sandys found it to be 300 paces z 
Bcllonius 324; Greaves 693 Englith feet; and Le Brun 
770 feet. In order to reconcile theſe differences, Dr. 
Shaw obſerves, that none of the ſides of this prom are, 
exactly upon a 8 ſo that it is diſlicult to find a true 


it, according to Greaves, is 499 ſeet; b 
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horizontal baſe : beſides, it is impoſſible to ſay how mnt; 
the drifts of ſand, to which it is expoſed, may h. * 
accumulated above the foundation of it; 1 wad "ay 
all calculations, depending upon the time a 
ſtances of the ſituation, when they were ma 
exceedingly precarious. 'The perpendicula 


, thereſore, 
nd circun;. 
de, muſt be 
r altitude of 
height is equal to the breadth of the baſe, V * 
The whole arca of the baſe contains 480, 240 f. oo "ty 
10 89 7 71 524 quare feet 
or 114479 Englith acres. The aſcent to the top of ke 
yramid is by ſteps, the lowermoſt being near "th f © 
iigh and. three broad; the ſecond of the ſame di * 
0 0 2 Imen- 
ſions, but retiring inward from the firſt near three f 
and in the ſame manner the third row is placed upo * 
ſecond, and the reſt in the ſame order to the top whi þ 
terminates in a ſmall flat or ſquare ; and they are ſo dif. 
poſed, that a line ſtretched from the bottom to the — 
would touch the angle of every ſtep. Theſe ſteps g 
called by Herodotus little altars, on account of © 
form; and their number has been variouſly aſſi 1 
Greaves ſtates them at 207. For a deſcription of the jr. 
ide of this pyramid, as well as for an account of the 
- 0 
others, we muſt refer to Greaves, &c. ubi infra. 
Dr. Shaw apprehends that neither of theſe pyramids was 
cver finiſhed, ſuppoſing that the ſteps already mentioned 
ſhould have been filled up with priſmatical ſtones, ſo 
that each fide of the pyramid might be ſmooth and lovel 
like that of Ceſtius at Rome. The ancients inform 8 
that the ſtones of the pyramids were brought from the 
mountains of Arabia, and Herodotus (lib. ii. cap. 12 ) 
has deſcribed the manner in which they were e 
but Dr. Shaw imagines that they were taken from the 
ſpot where they were employed; and he obſerves, that 
the greateſt of them, eſpecially, is not an entire heap of 
hewn ſtones, becauſe that portion of it, which lies be- 
low the horizontal ſection of the entrance, may probably 
be no more than an incruſtation of the natural rock on 
which it is founded. Dr. Bryant conjectures, that, like 
the SPHYNX, which ſtands directly in the front of the 
ſecond pyramid, they were immenſe rocks which ſtood 
upon the brow of the mountain; that the Egyptians cafed 
them over with large ſtones, and brought them by theſe 
mcans to a degree of ſymmetry and proportion. At the 
ſame time they filled up the unneceſſary interſtices with 
rubbiſh and mortar, and made chambers and apartments, 
as the intervals in the rock allowed, being obliged to hu- 
mour the indirect turns and openings in the original 
maſs to execute what they propoſed. This he infers 
from the narrowneſs and unneceflary ſloping of the pal 
ſages, which are often very cloſe and ſteep, and alſo from 
the fewneſs of the rooms in a work of ſo immenſe a 
ſtructure. That the pyramids were built upon a rock in 
the place where they now ſtand, was ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Hooke. See Birch's Hiſt. Royal Society, vol. iv. p. 
245: 
It is very ſurpriſing, that the prramids, which have been 
reckoned among the wonders of the world, ſhould not 
have preſerved a more certain era, and tradition of the 
names of their founders. Pliny reckons a number of au- 
thors who have wrote concerning them; and all, he in- 
forms us, diſagree in their accounts of thoſe who built 
them. Some modern writers maintain that they were 
erected by the Ifraclites, under the tyranny of the Pha- 
raohs, and alledge to this purpoſe the teſtimony of Jolc- 
phus, Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 5. 
According to the relatious of Herodotus (lib. ii.) an! 
Diodorus (lib. i.), the firſt ppramid was erected by Cheops 
or Chemmis, a king of Egypt, who is ſaid to have em- 
ployed three hundred and ſixty thouſand men for twenty 
years in the ſtructure. Cephren, brother to the former 
king, is faid to be the founder of the ſecond pyramids 
and the third is ſaid to have been built by Mycerinus, the 
fon of Chemmis, according to Diodorus, but according 
to Herodotus, of Cheops. However, Herodotus ſays, 
that ſome aſcribed the laſt to Rhodope, a courtezan, and 
the other two to the ſhepherd Vhilittion. The learned 
Greaves places the three kings who ereQcd theſe % 
mids, in the twentieth dynaſty; Cheops having begun his 
reizn in the year 3448 of * Julian period, 499 Years 
before the firſt Olympiad, and 1266 years betore the 
Chrittian ara, He reigned fifty years. Cephren, the 
builder of the ſecond, reigned fifty-lix years; and My- 
cerinus, the builder of the third, feven years. 
Dr. Bryant gives a different account of the origin of tlicte 
pyramids : he aſeribes the ſtructure of them to. the Cu- 
thites (fee DisrERSL1N of mankind) or Arabian thep- 
herds, who built Heliopolis, and who were the Flas 
and Titans of the firft ages. Theſe ſons of Chus, ac- 
cording to this writer, ſeem to have come into Egypt 
een A alter their diſperſion from Babel. Many ln 
conſidered theſe ancient ſtructures with contempt, 45 
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Thus Pliny (lib. xxxvi. cap. 12.) calls them regum pecu- 
wie otioſa ac flulta oſtentat io, & c. built for oſtentation, to 
kecp an idle peo le _— and to prevent emotion 
and rebellion. riſtotle (Polit. Iib. iii.) calls them the 
works of tyranny. _ 11 
The general opinion with * to their intention and 
uſe is, that they were ſepulc res and monuments of the 
dead, particularly of kin 5. This is expreſſy aſhrmed by 
Diodorns (lib. i.), and Sträbo (lib. xvii.) and the opi- 
nion is confirmed by the writings of the Arabians. And 
the reaſon, ſays Greaves, of their erecting theſe magni- 
&cent ſtructures is founded in the theology of the Egyp- 
tiz1s, who, as Servius ſhews in his comment upon Vir- 
il, (Aaeid, lib. iii.) where he deſcribes the funeral of 
Polydorus—Animamgue fepulchra condimus—believed, that 
as long as the body endured, ſo long the foul continued 
with it; and this was alſo the opinion of the Stoics. 
Upon this principle, that the bodies might neither be re- 
duced to duſt by putrefaction, nor converted into aſhes 
by fire, they embalmed them, and laid them up in theſe 
{{>tely repoſitories, where they might continue from the 
iniury of time and of men. The reaſon of their build- 
their ſepulchres in the form of pyramids was either 
from a notion, that this was the moſt permanent form of 
Iradure, or becauſe they hereby intended to repreſent 
{ome of their gods; particularly, as Greaves conjectures, 
Otis, or the tun with many rays z for under his form 
the ſtatues of the gods were 83 exhibited, and 
the gods themſelves worthipped. 
Among the Egyptians, the pyramid 18 ſaid to have been a 
nba of human life; the bas hg whereo! 1s repre- 
i-mted by the bate, and the end by the apex ; on which 
"count it was that they uſed to crect them on ſepul- 
tires. Herodotus. 
Some, however, have objected to this deſign of the Egyp- 
i promide, and are of opinion that they were or:2i- 
„intended for tome nobler purpoſe. It Cheops, or 
any other perſon, favs Dr. Shaw, who was the founder 
of the great hy mid, intended it only for his ſepulchre, 
what occakon was there for ſuch a narrow, crooked en- 
{trance into it; for the well, as it is called, at the end of 
the entrance; ior the lower chamber, with a large nitch 
or hole in the eaſtern wall of it; for the long narrow ca- 
vines in the walls of the upper room; or for the two an- 
ticharibers and the lofty gallery, with benches on cach 
hat that introduce us into it? 
As the whole of the Egyptian theology was clothed in 
myſterious emblems and ſigures, it ſeems reatonable to 
luppoſe, fays this writer, that all theſc turnings, apart- 
ments, and ſecrets in architecture, were ef! ned for 
ſome purpole of religion, and that the deity, which was 
typified in the outward form of this pile, was to be wor- 
ihipped within. Ihe ſquare cheſt of granate marble, 
wiuch 15 placed in the upper chamber of the great pyra- 
mid, may be ſuppoſed to have been rather intended for 
{ome rehgious uſe than for the cothn of Cheops. It 
miglit have ſerved for one ot their ſacred cheits, in which 
either the images of their deities, or their ſacred veſt- 
ments or utenſils were kept, or it might have been a Va- 
vid or ciltern, fuch as contained the holy water fed in 
their ceremonies. Its length favours the opinion of its 
ing been deſigned for a cothn, but its height and 
vreath far exceed the dimenhons that were adhered to 
on fucir occaſions z the Egyptian ſtone coffins were made 
tea different torm, and infcribed with hierogiyphucs. 
Not 15 this cheſt placed according to the manner in which 
he Exvptians depolit their dead; for their mummies a!- 
ways and as. wherceas this cheſt lieth flat upon the 
Voor. tf, therefore, this cheſt was not intended for a 
colhin, it is inferred that the pyramid itſelf could not have 
tagen the name of a ſepuichre from it. Cheops, i deed, 
and others, might have been buried within the precinct 
of this or any other of the pyramids, and this was no 
more than was practited in other temples, and, there- 
tore, could not deliroy the principal ufc and deſign. for 
which they were crecled. Upon the whole, Dr. Shaw 
concludes, from the outward figure of thete piles, the 
{tracture and contrivance ol the teveral apartments in the 
mide of the greateſt, together with the ample provition 
thi was made on cach ide of it for the reception, 4» 
may be ſuppoſed, of the prieſts, chat the Egyptians in- 
tended the latter for one of the places, as all of them 
were to be the objects, at leait, of their worihip and 
devotion, 
Ir, Bryant has lately maintained, with conſiderable force 
0! argument, this opinion, that the pyramids were de— 
ligned for high altars and temples, and were conitrucle 
1 lwnour of the Deity. 1t the chief prramud were de- 
bpned for a place of burial, what occalion, ſays he, was 
tere tor a well, and for paſſages of communication, 
Which led to other buildings? The apartments near the 
Vol. IH. Ne 201. 


thought the labour idle, and the expence unneceſſary, | 


fyramidt he ſuppoſes to he deſigned for the reception of 
prieſts, and to be appendages not to a tomb, but to a 
temple of the Deity. The ſtone coffin, he apprehends; 
was a trough or rcfervoir for water, which by means of 
the well they drew from the Nile. The pricits of Egypt 
delighted in obſcurity, and they probably came by the 
ſubterraneous paſſages of the building to the datk cham- 
bers within ; where they performed thei? luſtrations, and 
other nocturnal rites. hw. he adds, of the ancient 
temples in this country were caverns in the rock, en- 
larged by art, and cut out intb numberleſs dreary apart- 
ments; for no nation upon the earth was ſo addicted to 
gloom and melancholy as the Egyptians: From the top 
of the pyramids they obſerved the heavens, and marked 
the conſtellations z and upon the ſame eminence it is pro- 
bable that they offered up vows and cblations. See on 
this article Greaves's Works, vol. i: p. 1, Kc. Shaw's 
Travels, fol. p. 413, &c. Pococke's Peſcript. of the 
Eaſt, vol. i. p. 41, &c. Perry's View of the Levant, 
p. 413, &c. Bryant's Anal. of Ancient Myth. vol. iii. 
p: 523, &c. Farmer's Worſhip of Human Spirits, &c: 
p. 379, Kc. 

The tomb of Perſenna, king of Hetruria, at Cluſiam in 
Italy, is an ancient monument of ſquare ſtone, each ſide 


of which is three hundred ſect broad, and fifty feet high. 


Within the ſquare baſe there is an inextricable labyrinth; 
upon this ſqua e there tand fire pyramids; four in the 
angles, and one in the middle, ſeventy-five feet broad at 
the bottom, and a hundred and Gfty feet high, and ter- 
ere in a point; at top ther are covered with a braſs 
circle, from which are ſuſpentied bells, which are put in 
motion by the wind, fo as that their ſound may he heard 
at a great diſtance, Upon this circle there are four other 
pyramids, c2ch 2 hundred fee: high, above whic'i upon 
one plane there are five other prramids. Such is the ac- 
count which Pliny gives item Varro, lib. xxxvi. cap. 13- 

PYRAMID, ſcencrraphy of . Set SCENOGRAPHY- 

PYRAMID, e. gee Or TIC prramatd. 

PYRAMIDAJL Huntain. Sec FOUNTAIN. 

PYRAMIDAL mirrcrsi. Se MIRROR. 

PYRAVIDAaLl mwmbcrs are the ſums of polygonal numbers, 

collected after the fame manner as the POLY GONAL nun- 
ers themſelves are extracted from arithmetical progreſ- 
bons. See Figurate NUMBERS. 
Theſe are particularly called fir/i prramigals. The ſums 
of brit ppromidals are called fecond fyramidels. And the 
ſums of thoſe third pyramidals ; and ſo on, ad infiniturm. 
Particularly, thoſe arifing from triangular numbers are 
called prime tr ſanguiar prramidals ; thote ariſing from prii- 
tagona/ numbers are called prime pentagenai pyramidats, &c. 
The numbers 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, &c. formed by the ad- 
dition of the triangular numbers t, 3, 6, 10, &c. arc 
uſually called by the fimple name of py amzdals; and the 
general ſormula for finding them is x 2 - *. 1. 
e, the fourth prramida! may be found by ſubſtituting 4 
for u; the fifth by ſubitituting 5 ior , &c. 

PYRAMIDALE corpus, wm Anatomy, a plexus of blood- 
veſſels on the back ot the tetticles, thus cailed from its 
form; and, from its ſtructure, zliv called corpus varicc- 
ſum, and PAMPINIFOR ME. 

It confiſts of innumerable little veins, communicating 
with each other, aud forming 2 kind ot net-work; which 
at length uniting, terminate in one vein, by winch che 
blood is conveyed into them all. 

Che origin of this plexus is irom the fpermatic veins ; 
which, a little above the teſticles, ſpht into Tevera! 
branches; which again uniting leveral times, lorm the 
Cor PHI py! amiduale. 

PYRAMIDALES pepiile. Se Par ILL pyramidalrs. 

PrraMiDalrs didnt, in Anuuatemy, denote ſmall muſ- 
cles in the abdomen, lying in the lower part of the rectus. 
They have their name from their figure, and their origin 
from the margin of the ofla pubis, with a pretty broad 
flethv head, whence they grow gradually narrower, till 
they end in a ſmall, round tendon, in the linea alba; 
(onictimes almoſt at the navel. See Tab. Anat. PMMyol. ) 
ftv. 1. N. 40- fig. 2. M. 31. 770 
When theſe muſcles are wanting, the lower extremities 
of the recti are always thicker than utual z often there is 
only one found, and ſometimes, though rarely, three: 
Winſlow. N 

PyRAMIDALIS c, i Anatomy, à name given by Mo- 
linet and ſome others to one of the muſeles of the face, 
called by Douglas and Cowper APERLENS paipebram, and 
by Albinus leviilor paipeb! i ſuper IU IS. 

PyRAMIDALIS is alſo a name given to the PYRIFORMIS., 

PY RAMIDOID, called alſo par abelie ſpinale, a tolid figure, 
formed by the revolution of a ſenuparabola round one of 
its ordinatcs. RF : 

According to the method of indiviſibles, this may be con- 
ceived to conſiſt of au inlinite ſeries of circles, wholc 
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diameters are all parallel to the axis of the revolving pa- 
rabola. 1 | 

The parabolic ſpindle is equal to 44 of its circumſcribing 
cylinder. 3 

PYRAMIDOID, parabolic. Sce PARABOLIC fpyramidoid, 

PYRATE. See PIRATE. 

PYRENE, in Natura/ Hier , the name of a ſtone found 
always in the ſhape of the ſtone of an olive, It is of the 
lapis Judaicus kind, being no other than the petrified 
ſpine of ſome ſpecies of ECHINITES. 

PYRENOIDES proceſſes, in Anatomy, a proceſs of the ſe- 
cond vertebra of the neck; called alſo odontordes, and 
dentiformis, or the tooth-like proceſs. 

The word wvprrceidng is formed of wupyr, nucleus, kernel, 
or berry, and «dg, figure. 

PYRETHRUM, in Potany. See PrLLITORx. 

PYRETICS, formed from wuperog, fever, of wi, fire, me- 
dicines good againſt fevers. 

PYRGUS, among the Romans, a dice-box of the ſhape of 
a modius, open above, and having a great many ſhelves 
or partitions within it; ſo that when the dice were thrown 
into it out of the fritillum, they were thereby overturned 

many times before my could reach the bottom, in which 
there was an opening for them to fall through upon the 
table. 

PYRHOPOECILOS, in the Natural Hiftory of the An- 
cients, a ſtone ſo called from its having a great many ſpots 
of the colour of fire. 

PYRIA'TERION, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
a ſweating- room. 

PYRIA'TOS, a word uſed by ſome authors to exprefs a 
brick when heated, in order to be applied to the body 
wrapped up in a cloth by way of a dry fomentation. 

PYRICAUSTUM, a word uſed by medical writers to ex- 
preſs a burn or ſcald. 

PYRICUBIUM, in Netura! Hiftory, the name of a genus 

of foſſile bodies, uſually comprehended, with many others 
of very different figure and ſtructure, under the general 
name pyy:tes. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 8. 
The diſtinguiſhing characters of the pyricubia are thele : 
they are compound, inflammable metallic bodies, of a 
cubic figure, or reſembling a die, being compoſed of fv 
fides. Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies. 
Hill. 

PYRIFORMIS, called alſo ppramidalis, in Anatomy, a 

ſmall oblong muſcle of the thigh, receiving its name 
from its figure, which reſembles that of a pear. It is 
alſo called ihacus externus, from its fituation. Sce Tab. 
Anat. PMyol.) fig. 7. u. 21, 22. 
It is ſituated almoſt tranſrerſely between the os ſacrum 
and ifchium, being covered and hid by the firſt two glu- 
tz*', It is fixed to the interior lateral part of the os ſa- 
crum by fleſhy fibres, and to the neighbouring part of the 
anterior or concave (ide of that bone, by 4 digita- 
tions lying between the anterior holes. It is alſo fixed by 
a {mall inſertion to the ligamentum facro-{ciaticum, and 
the edge of the great ſinus of the os ilium. From thence 
it runs tranſverſely toward the joint of the hip, its fibres 
contracting in breadth ; it terminates in a ſhort tendon, 
which is inſerted in the middle of the internal labium of 
the upper edge of the great trochanter, by two or three 
branches. The upper part of this tendon receives ſeveral 
fibres from the glutzus medius, and its lower part i, 
united to the gemellus tuperior, and tendon of the obtu- 
rator internus. 'Tlis muſcle moves the os femoris ſome- 
what upwards, and turns it outwards. Sometimes there 
are two pyrifcrmes, ſeparated only by the nervus ſclaticus. 
Winſlow, 

PYRIPHLEGES, a word uſed by the old writers in medi- 
cine to expreſs a perfon labouring under an extreme de- 
gree of 2 febrile heat. 

PYRIPLACIS, in Natural Hiſtery, the name of a genus 
of pyritte, the characters of which re theſe : they are 
compound, inflammable, metalhe bodies, found in looſe 
detached maſſes of a ſimple and uniform, not ſtriated in- 
ternal ſtructure, and are covered with an inveſtient coat 
or cruſt, 

Of this genus of foſlils there arc three known ſpecies. 


Hill, See 70. Foſſils, Claſs 5. 


PYRIPOLYGONIUM, in Natural Hiftory, the name of | 


a genus of foſſils, the characters of which are, that they 
are compound metallic bodies, of a regular figure, con- 
ſiting of twelve planes. Bee Tab. of Foff. Claſs 5. 
There is only one known fpecics of this genus, though 
ſubject to great varieties in its appearance ; and this has 
been by authors hitherto confounded, with many other 
bodies of very different nature and figure, under the ge- 
neral name pyrites. 
It is not unfrequent in Cornwall and Devonſhire ; but is 
much more common in Germany. Hill. 

PYRITES, in Phy/iology, a mineral reſembling the true 
ores of metals, in its ſubſtance, colour, and weight, 
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lifon with ſteel, it will yield ſparks of fire. 
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The pyrites, it is ſaid, generally contains tf; metal. 
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matters. Pyrites is alſo diſtinguiſhable from ores byitg 
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uniform. However, other writers will not 
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der the cupreous yellow pyrites as an ore of cope, 


pale vellow martial pyrites as an ore of iron, and th. 


white arſenical pyrites 2% an ore of arſenic, 
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The pyrites bears a near affinity to MAKCASI TT, wit 


which ſome authors have contounded it. 


Dr. V 


ward makes this diſtinction betuten the two, l. 
rites is reſtrained to the nodules, or thofe picers 5); - ; 
found lodged in ſtrata of another kind, and morenjcy + 


thoſe compoſing whole ſtrata. 
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theſe minerals are exceedingly various; they are fpho1. 
cal, oval, cylindrical, pyramidal, prifmancal, cubic; 
they are ſolids with five, fix, ſeven, eight, nine, ter, 
&c. ſides. The ſurface of ſome is angular, and confilts 
of many baſes of ſmall pyramids, the points of ,h a! 


unite in the centre of the mars. 


Of this claſs Hill diſtinguiſhes two general orders 9% 


dies; the firſt, thoſe which are of a plain and fp! 
ternal ſtructure ; and the ſecond, thoſe which ae 


larly ſtriated within: and of each of theſe there are t 


genera. Thoſe of the firſt are: 


1. "The pyriplaces. Theſe are pyrite of a fimplc mer. 


ſtructure, and covered with an inveſtient court o7 cru: 
2. The gymnopyres. "Theſe are pyrite of a hmp'e 
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na! ſtructure, aud naked, or not covered by 
ent coat or cruſt. 

The genera of the ſecond order, or the lt! 
are, 

1. The pyreitricha. 
ated ſtruéture. 
And, 2. The pyrurichiphylla. 


Theſe are the prrite of a 


"Theſe are 


whoſe ſurfaces are covered with foliaccous flak”, 
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component ſubſtances; accordingly they 
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Diofcorides mentions only one kind of py} e M, 


the common yellow ſpecies. 
Arabians mention two yellow forts, a whitc 


ferruginous one. None of theſe authors mate 21 y © 
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The four kinds of this ſtone mentioned by the Gras my 
are called from their colours, the golden, the filver, tha 


brafly, and the ferruginous pyrites. 


kind, deducing them all from the fame principles, 


ſuppoſing rheir variety of colours to be cn OW! 
cidents. Agiſtotle and Theophraſtus thus moi 
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tes as one thing, under the name mylia, which hav- ö 
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i been trauſlated molarts _ has been underſtood by 
ſome to mean ſome ſort of mill-ſtone, or other coarſe 
(tone, fit for ſuch purpoſes; and by that means the 
whole ſenſe of the authors has been perverted and miſ- 
underſtood. : 

Pliny mentions two kinds of the pyrites, the gold and 
the lilver kind. | 

The principal contents of pyrite _ be in general 
neſted at from their colour. Henckel diſtinguiſhes 
then in general into three colours, white, yellowith or a 
pale yellow, and yellow. 'The white pyrites contains 
moſt arſenic, the greateſt part of it being iron and ar- 


ſenic ; the yellowith is chiefly compoſed of ſulphur and 
iron; and the fully yellow, of ſulphur and copper. 
he colours, therefore, make a very eſſential mark for 
the diſtinction of the ſeveral kinds of this foſſil. The 
vellowith pyrites, that is, ſuch as contains iron and ſul- 
phur, is found in the ſtrata of ſeveral kinds of ſtone, in 
clay, and in the earth lying over the mines of ſeveral 
metals. The white, or arfenical pyrites, and the fully 
vellou-, are leſs common, but are uſually met with about 
[1111CSs 

The ancients in general ſuppoſed, that copper was con- 
tained in the pyrites; but they had no opinion that iron 
was a part of it, though it is certain that iron is the baſis 
of almoſt all of them, and copper has a part only in a 
very few : but this was the effect of judging from ap- 
p-arances, inſtead of having recourſe to experiments. 
Our own Liſter has the honour of being the firſt author 
who has treated properly of them, and found out their 
true and general baſis to be iron; accordingly he ſup- 
poſes them to be all properly iron ores. Liſter de Font. 


Medic. Angliz. 
Berger, who has written on the Caroline baths, has taken 


up the ſubject, and . he allows that iron ſeems the 
baſis of great numbers o 


the obſervation, that the remaining matter of many of 
them, after burning away the ſulphur, is found to be at- 
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the prite, as is evident from | 


| 


traced by the magnet; yet he obſerves alſo, that in many 
copper is mixed with the iron, and that though iron is 
in general found in even thoſe: kinds which give the moſt 
obvious proofs of copper, yet there are ſome in which 
there can no iron be found. 

his author obſerves alſo, that beſides the metalline par- 
ticles, whether iron or copper, there is alſo contained in 
the pyrite an unmetallic carth, which is in the compoti- 
ton of this ſtone molt equally mixed and perfectly 
bl:1ded with the particles of theſe metals, and with thoſc 


of the ſalts and ſulphurs contained alſo in the maſs. 
Sulphur alſo he acknowledges to make a great part of 
many of the pyrite, particularly of all the vellowith and 
{iu}! yellow kinds. The white or filvery pyr/tes contains 
leis fulphur than any of the others; and the yellow or 
venereal pyrites, though it contain much arſenic, yet 
does not fail to contain ſulphur alſo in conſiderable quan- 
{iity, Berger de Font. Carolin. 

Henckel, in his Pyritologia, obſerves, that in general all 
the pyrite are martial, as ferruginous earth is the eſſen- 
tial and fundamental part of every pyrizes. This carth, 
he lays, is united wich an unmetallc earth, with tul- 
phur or arſenic, or with both theſe matters, in which 
cle the ſulphur always predominates over the arſenic. 
+4hele he conſiders as the only eſſential principles of p- 
rites, believing that all the other matters, metallic and 
unmetallic, which are found in it, are only accidental; 
4110ngit which he includes even copper, although ſo 
much of it exiſts in ſome kinds of pyrites, that they are 
heated as ores of copper, and ſometimes contain even 
tifty pounds of copper each quintal. The exiſtence of 
an unmetallic earth in pyrites has been demonſtrated by 
Henckel, Cramer, and others; and this earth is inti- 
mately united with the other conſtituent parts of this 
iubltance, efſential to its exiſtence, and inſeparable from 
it, otherwiſe than by its total decompoſition. According 
t© Henckel, this unmetallic earth — much in the 
white pyrites, fince he found from the analyſes which he 
made, that tho iron, which is the only metal exiſting m 
theſe pyrite, is only about one twentieth part of the 
Med ſubſtance that remains after the arſenic has been 
expelled by torrefaction or ſublimation. In the pale yel- 
low pyrites, the proportion of iron is generall, about 
tweive pounds to à quintal of prices, and ſometimes fifty 
ur xty pounds; and this is, therefore, called martial 
PYr:tc5. It contains about one fourth its weight of m_ 
pur, and the reſt is unmetallic earth. The quantity of 
{15 earth contained in the yellow or cupreous pyrites, 
which is alfo martial, becauſe iron is an eential part of 
every pyrites, has not yet been determined, Theſe kinds 
probably contain ſome of thatearth, though perhaps leſs 
of 1t than the others. As to the nature of this earth, 
Henckel tlunks, that it is an carth diſpoſed already by 
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nature to metalliſation, but not ſufficiently elaborated to 
be conſidered as a metallic earth: and perhaps it is differ- 
ent in the different kinds of pyrites: | 

The mention of gold and filver in the pyrites is very com- 
mon among authors, but the colour of theſe ſtones ſeems 
principally to have given ground for that opinion. In 
reality, theſe metals are very ſeldom fotind naturally 
making parts of the pyrites; and when they are, it is 
only in a very inconſiderable quantity. But in thoſe ſpe- 
cimens found about the mines of eld and ſilver, the par- 
ticles of thoſe metals aſſembled into viſible maſſes are 
ſometimes found unbedded in lumps of the pyrites ; and 
ſuch pieces of this ſtone may then well be ſaid to contain 
thoſe precious metals. The occaſion of this accident, 
however, is no more than this, that the pyrires is formed 
in mines and other places at this day; and thus it might 
adhere to particles of gold and filver, and thereby give 
ground to the ſuppoſition of their being parts of it. 


Theſe precious metals Henckel alſo conſiders as acciden- 


tal to pyrites. In ſome ſpecimens the gold has been 
tound in its metallic form, and viſible to the naked eye; 
ſometimes otherwiſe: and in theſe caſes, the ore has 
been thought to contain the gold united firſt with iron, 
and that compound united with ſulphur. But Dr. For- 
dyce obſerves, that it has not yet been proved, that a 
compound metal can be combined with ſulphur : and, 
from ſome experiments made by this ingenious chemiſt 
and Mr. Alchorne, in order to determine, whether this 
ore contains the gold in its metallic form, only mecha- 
nically mixed with the pyritet, or combined with the ſul- 
phur by means of the iron, they were led to conclude, 
that the gold was in its native form, and not mineraliſed. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixix. part ii. p. 527, &c. 

The common pyrite of our clay-pits and ſea-coaſts are 
uſed in the making of copperas or vitriol z but among 
theſe there 15 fund a very great difference, ſome of them 
turning themſelves very eaſily to vitriol, when only ex- 
poſed to moiſt air; others doing it with more difficulty; 
and ſome not at all, though expoſed many years. Some 
alſo yield all their vitriol at once, on pouring warm water 
on them; while others muſt lie expoſed to the air at ſe- 
veral different times, and roaſted in the mean while in 
order to obtain it. The ſettled obſervations on this ſub- 
ject, as collected from experiments, are theſe: 

No pyrites which contains any copper, or any arſenic, 
will of itſelf turn into vitriol, but requires a previous 
roaſting. 

The ſulphureous iron pyrites, void of copper or arſenic, 
all turn to vitriol on being only expoſed to the air; and 
that the ſooner or later, as they are of a more or leſs 
compact ſubſtance. The fibrous or radiated pyrite are 
uſually of this kind; but this is no general rule, for 
there are ſome radiated ones which remain whole years 
unaltered in the air. 

Copper and arſenic always reſiſt the ſhooting of the ſalts 
of the pyrites, or its turning to vitriol ; but theſe are not 
the only agents that reſiſt this change, for in ſome merely 
ferreous and ſulphureous pyrite the change is not made 
but with much time and diſſiculty. 

It is remarkable alſo, that vitriol is found in ſome pyrite, 
if water be poured upon them immediately after the 
roaſting ; while others will not yield any till they have 
been 4 Ke expoſed to the air. It even ſeems, that 
we are to look into the air for the cauſe of the appearance 
of vitriol in the copperas ſtones. Ihis it may greatly 
athit in effecting, as it carries a quantity of moiſt va- 
pours in it: for it is well known, t Wat the acid of ſulphur 
has not the power to reſolve iron into the form of a ſalt 
without the addition of water; nay, oil of vitriol, or of 
ſulphur, bcing moderately concentrated, though it be 
then diluted with much more water than it is united with 
while yet in ſulphur, does not even diffolve filings of 
iron unleſs there be four times or ſix times as much 
water poured to it. Water alone, however, thuugh a 
great and neceſſary agent, cannot be ſuppoſed to eflect 
the whole change; for though there are ſome of the 
prrite that yield their vitriol by means of it, yet there 
are others that do not; and ſome pyritæ are preſently 
turncd into vitriol, when expoſed to the air, which had 
before remained for many years under water unaltered. 
Of this kind there are many on the ſhores of the ſea in 
molt parts of Europe. In England particularly we have 
them in great plenty in Sheppey Ifland in Kent. Theſe 
pyrite will long reſiſt the change into vitriol, when in 
the air, and yet they evidently contain no copper nor 
arſenic. a 
There is alſo a kind very common on the ſhores, which 
reſembles wood in texture and appearance; and has 
probably once been wood, but has now its pores filled 
with the pyritcs : of theſe many lie buried a foot or more 
deep in the ſand under the tea water; and in that ſtate 
they never ſhoot into vitrivl, but are of a firm texture 
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and conſiderable hardneſs, and when broken look very 
bright within, and have no taſte of vitriol, nor give any 
mark that they contain any: yet theſe, if gon are taken | 
up and expoſed to the air for a fortnight, loſe all their | 
brightneſs and their hardneſs, and mouldering to pieces, 
become ſo rich in vitriol, that it forms itſelf into regular 
ervitals on their ſurfaces. Now, if moiſture alone was 
ſulficient to produce this effect, there is no reaſon why 
they ſhould not have been reſolved into vitriol under a 
very moiſt ſand. The great cauſe we are able to aſſign, 
appears to be the vague acid, ſo common in the foſſile 
world, and filling alſo the region of the air; but an in- 
genious reaſoner will {till own, that though this may do 
much, yet there muſt be ſome other cauſe, _ undiſco- 
vered, for the production of vitriol in theſe foſſils; fince 
this, as well as the moiſture of the air, ought to ack 
more equally than we find by experience it does on theſe 
ſtones, if all were owing to it. 

In the expoſing theſe copperas ſtones to the air, if it be 
4 moilt ſeaſon, no farther care need be taken of them 
than the piling them up in a heap ; but moiſtening them 
now and then is a neceſſary circumſtance in dry feafons, 
and in this caſe the water thould be 1 on them in 
ſmall quantities at a time, and the heaps now and then 
turned and new made. Much depends on this manage- 
ment, the ſame quantity of ſtones yielding twice as 
much copperas, with proper care, as they would with- 
out u. 

It is well known, that iron and ſulphur have a ſingular 
action on each other, when they are well mixed together 
and moiſtened. Hence it happens, that m_ kinds of 
pyrites, particularly thoſe which contain only the princi- 
ples now mentioned, ſuſtain a fingular alteration, ad 


even a total decompoſition, when expoſed during a cer- . PYRITRICHUM, in Nataro! Hiftery, the name of nge 


tain time to the combined action of air and water. The 
moiſture, gradually penetrating them, divides and atte- 
nuates their parts; the acid of the ſulphur particularly 
attacks the martial and alſo the unmetallic carth, its in- 
flammable principle is ſeparated from it, and diſſipated. 
In theſe circumſtances, the pyrites changes its nature. 
The acid of the ſulphur which is decompoſed forms with 
the fixed principles of the ppries, vitriolic, aluminous, 
and felenitic ſalts; ſo that a pyrites, which was once a 
ſhining, compact, very hard mineral, becomes in a cer- 
ain time a greyiſh, ſaline, powdery maſs, the taſte of 
which is ſaline, auſtere, and ſtyptic. And if this maſs 
be lixiviated with water, cryſtals of vitriol, and ſome- 
times of alum, according to the nature of the prrites em- 
ployed, may be obtamed by evaporation and cryſtallifa- 
tion. This decompobtion of pyrites is called effloreſcence 
and vifriclifation, becauſe it becomes covered with a ſa- 
line powder, and becaute vitriol is always formed. In 
the pale yellow pyrites, containing cluclly ſulphur and 
iron, the fermentation excited by moiſture in 1ts conſti- 
tuent parts is 10 violent, that when the quantity is conſi- 
derable, not only a ſulphureous vapour and heat may be 
perceived, but the whole maſs kindlies and burns in- 
tenſcly. Thus in an experiment of Dr. Slare (Phil. 
Tranſ. No 213.) a heap of pyretes conſiſting of two or 
three hundred tons, which was covered from the air five 
or ſix months, took fire and burnt for a week. Some of | 
it looked like melted metal; and. other parts like red-hot | 
ſtones. It alſo emitted a very noiſome ſmoke. To this 
decompolition of ppritcs in the bowels of the earth ſome | 
philoſophers have aſcribed ſubterranean hres and volca- 
nos: and Liſter miſtakenly attributes thunder and carth- 
quakes to the ſulphureous and inflammable breath of the 
pyrites. No other pyrites is ſubject to this ſpontaneous ' 
decompolition, when expoſed to humid air, beſides the 
pale yellow pyrites, which is both martial and ſulphure- 
ous. The arſenical pyrites is not changed by expolure to | 
air. This kind is harder, heavier, and more compact 
than the former z and Wallerius propoſes to diſtinguiſh | 
it by the name of MARCASL1TE. When cut, it may be 
polithed ſo as to give a luſtre almoſt equal to that of dia- 
monds, but without refracting the light, as it is perfectly 
opake. It has been employed ſome yrars at in the 
manufacture of toys, as of buckles, necklaces, &c. | 
Dict. Chem. Eng. ed. art. Pyrites. 
The pyrite, in — are never uſed medicinally; 
nevertheleſs, in their products they are very unportant. 
From theſe common ſulphur is extracted, in Sweden 
and Saxony; the native vitriols are produced in caverns 
of the reps f or on its ſurface z the greateſt quantities of 
artificial vitriol are prepared; and the mineral waters, 
vitriolic, aluminous, ſulphureous, hot or cold, are ſup- 
ofed to receive their impregnation. 
hen the matter of the pyrites is mixed with the lead 
ores, the method of ſeparating the metal by aſſaying is 
this: roaſt two centners of the ore, as in the uſual me- 
thod, and keep a ſtronger fire than when the ore is pure. 
Ihe pyrites, eſpecially when it is merely iron, hinders 
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PYRITESs is applied by ſome authors to the marcaſtte 


fideritis that of iron; thalcitis that of copper; 


PYRITICUM liquamen. See LigqpAure pyriticum. 
PYRITTRICHIPHY LLUM, in Natural Hiſlory, the name 


PYRMON'T water, in Phy/io/ogy and Medicine, à very 
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an ore from eaſily growing clammy, or turning into lot 

lumps, or entirely melting. When the ore is ſufficiency 
waſhed, let it cool, beat it to powder, and repeat the 
roaſting to a third fire, till when it is red-hot in the 1 
there is no ſmell of ſulphur; then mix the ore with fi 
centners of the black flux, and two of ſandiver, and finiſh 
the work in the common way, only making the "Ul 
greater, and continuing it longer, toward the end of t. 
operation. Cramer's Art of Aſfaying, p. 292. See 
Lt a D-ore. 5 


0 > 
of all metals; the names whereof are varied accordin 5 
the metals they partake of. N 
Thus —_— is that of gold; argyritis that of filver ; 

* and Me- 
lybditis that of lead, &c. 


of a genus of foſſils of the clafs of the PYRITRS, the 
A of which are theſe : they are compound, in- 
flammable, metallic bodies, found in looſe maſſes nt 
of any regularly angular figure, and of a ſtriated texture, 
with foliaceous ends to the ſtriæ, appearing on the (ur. 
face or within the maſs. See Jab. 4 Pafſils, Claſs «. 
Of this genus there are only two known fpecies; oye 
having the foliaceous ends of the ſtri on the outer fur 
face of the maſs z and the other having a ſmooth external 
ſurface, and the fohaceous ends of the ſtriœ covering de 
hdes of internal hollows. X 

The firit of theſe is found in many of the Englif: and 
German mines z the other has been yet only found i he 
mines on Mendip hills in Semerfetſhire, but ther: u 
conſiderable plenty. Hill's Hiſt. of Fof{. p. 64:8. 


nus of PyYRITEts, the characters of which are 
they are compound, inflammable, metallic foſſils, 11 5 
found in detached maſſes of no regularly angular Heute, 
and of a fimply ftriated internal ſtructure. Sec 7. , 
Faffils, Claſs 8. J 25 
Of this genus of pyrite there are three known ſpc-ic+, 
All the three ſpecies are found plentifully in differen: 
parts of the kingdom : the firſt in all forts of ſtrata, and 
often looſe on the ground; the ſecond, principally n 
the chalk-pits of Kent and Suſſex; and the Jait ir. Efex 
and Hampſhire, and very frequently in the German 
mines. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 617. 


briſk, ſpirituous chalybeate, abounding in fixed air, and 
which, when taken up from the fountain at Pyrm- vr in 
Weſtphalia, in Germany, whence its name, fſpark's 
like the briſkeſt Champaign wine. It has 2 plieatany, 
vinous taſte, and a ſomewhat ſulphureous imell. I: :; 
perfectly clear, and bears carriage better than the 2574 
der. 
The hiſtory of theſe waters is accurately given by To 7- 
man in his obſervations on them, both in ther naturs! 
ſtate and in mixture with other bodies. 
He firſt obſerves, that they contain a volatile aud ive 
rinciple, much more penetrating and ſtrong, as wel! as 
in larger quantity, than any other mineral water; but 
that this is not to be expected in them amy where wit 
upon the ſpot, for thoſe who rranſport them to 
places are conſtrained to let a part of this fly off, to pre- 
ſerve the reſt. If either glaſs or earthen veſſels ba 
at the ſpring, and immediately corked and fastened down, 
the conſequence is, that they will burſt on the hrit we. 
tion or heat of the weather. They are, therefore, ſorce\! 
to fill them only in part at firſt, and let them n 
awhile for this ſubtle ſpirit to exhale, and then e 
after the filling them up to cork and fit the 
carriage. | ; 
2. If they are drank upon the ſpot in a morning oa 
empty ſtomach, they affect the nofe with a punger! 
tingling, and diſturb the head for many hours 470 
wards, 
3. If they are taken at the ſpring, they purge 5 "3 
little; but if taken in another place, after wan ports” 
tion, they purge conſiderably more, and render the ſtools 
black. It is obſervable alſo, that if they are lee a 
open veſſel a few days, their virtue wholly exhalcs, and. 
they no longer purge nor render the ſtools black. 
4. if tea-leaves, balauſtine-flowers, or galls, are but 
into this water, they firſt change it to a blue, trom that 
to a purple, aud finally to a black. This is a ready Pigs 
that black is only a — urple, and purple ouly adgeß 
blue: a little ſpirit of vitriol added to this liquor deity 
all the colour, and renders it limpid as before. | 
5. If any acid be mixed with Pyrmont water y tote 15 
raiſed an efferveſcence, and bubbles of air arc carried of 
in great quantity; and this whether the ſtronger acid. 
ſuch as ſpirit of vitriol, or aqua fortis, be uſed ; or the 


weaker, as vinegar, lemon juice, or Rhemib wine 
3. 
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6. It an alkaline liquor be added, whether it be volatile, 
as the ſpirit of fal ammoniac, or fixed, as the oil of tar- 
tar, there is no ebullition raiſed, but the liquor becomes 
turbid and milky. If ſpirit of vitriol be aſterwards added 
to chis, to ſaturate the additional alkali, the liquor be- 
comes limpid again. | 
- Cow's milk mixed in equal quantity with Pyrmont 
Hater does not coagulate, but, on the contrary, becomes 
thinner than before, and is preſerved from turning ſour 
{o ſcon as it otherwiſe would in hot weather. This 
is a proof that there is no predominating acid in theſe 
Waters. 
g. If ſyrup of violets be added to Pyrmont water, it turns 
it to a beautiful green. This is a proof of the alkaline 
nature of theſe waters; and it is farther proved by add- 
ing ſpirit of vitriol, or any other acid, to this green li- 
quor, which on that becomes limpid again. 
o. Four pints of this water evaporated over a gentle fire, 
vield no more than two ſcruples of a dry reſiduum. Oil of 
vitriol being poured on this, an acid efferveſcence ariſes, 
and with it an acrid and pungent vapour, like that pro- 
duced by mixing oil of vitriol and common falt. If 
ſpirit of vitriol be uſed inſtead of the oil, the efferveſcence 
is ima leſs degree, and the ſalt is in part changed to a 
bitter ſaline maſs, the remainder ſeparated from which 
proves to be a calcareous earth, no longer fermenting 
with the ſpirit of vitriol. 
io, If a quantity of Pyrmont water be expoſed twenty- 
four hours to the open air in a baſon, it will at the end 
be found to have loſt all its virtues, taſting wholly inli- 
pid, and being turbid inſtead of the fine clearneſs it had 
before, and a yellow ochreous earth is precipitated to the 
bottom; after this the liquor will no longer ſhew any of 
thoſe qualities which were before its diſtinguithing cha- 
racters, it will no longer ferment with acids, nor turn 
black with galls, nor green with ſyrup of violets. 
It appears from the whole, that the Pyrmont waters poſ- 
{oſs a pure, extremely penetrating, and elaſtic mineral 
ſpirit, and that in a very large proportion; and to this 
their virtues are principally to be attributed. "This mi- 
neral ſpirit, while it remains engaged in 9 calcareous 
earth, imitates the properties of an alkaline fubſtance ; 
and when joined with a ſubtile martial earth, it emulates 
the propertics of vitriol, giving the ſtools a black colour, 
and turning a tincture of galls into ink: and while this 
remains in the water in theſe forms of an alkaline or 
vitriolic principle of ſo great ſubtilty, it cannot but give 
them very great virtues in ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera, opening obſtructions, and ſtimulating in a pro- 
per manner the excretory ducts, ſo as to make them 
duly perform their office; but as ſoon as by the ſtanding 
of the water open, or by any other accident, this fubtile 
element is evaporated, all the virtues of the water mult 
be gone with it. 
The great quantity of this powerful ſpirit contained in the 
waters, makes them more fit for the robuſt and ſtrong 
conſtitutions, when depraved by illneſs, than for the 
weak and tender ones; but even the tendereſt people 
may take them, only obſerving to take but a [mall doſe, 
or to dilute them with an equal quantity of common 
water immediately before the taking them. 
Hoffman alſo recommends the Pyrment water mixed 
with equal quantities of milk, on his own experience, in 
icorbutic and gouty caſes. Hoffm. Opera, tom. v. 
. 143, ſeq. | 
Ve have already obſerved, under the articles ac1DUr. z 
and fixed arR, that Pyrmont water, and other mineral 
waters of a ümilar nature, owe their acidulous taite and 
peculiar virtues to the fixed air which they contain; and 
to» thole articles the reader is referred for a brief hiſtory 
vi this important diſcovery. We ſhall here add {ome far- 
ther remarks on the effets and medical uſes of this water, 
Perſons who drink it at the well are affected with a kind 
ot giddineſs or intoxication, which is probably owing to 
the great quantity of fixed air with which the water 
abounds. The common operation of this water is by 
urine ; but it is alſo gently ſudorific; and if taken in 
arge quantity proves laxative. However, in order to 
this effect, it is uſual to mix ſome ſalts with the firit 
zlalſes. It is drank by glaſsfuls in the morning to the 
quantity of from one to five or fix pints, according to 
circumſtances ; thoſe who drink it walking about be- 
tween each glaſs. This water is recommended in caſes 
where the conſtitution is relaxed: in want of appetite 
and digeſtion ; weakneſs of the ſtomach, and heart- 
burn; the green ſickneſs ; female obſtructions and bar- 
renneſs; the ſcurvy and cutaneous diſeaſes ; and in the 
gout, eſpecially, as Hoffman obſerves, when mixcd with 
milk : in colics ; bloody fluxes ; diſorders of the brealt 
and lungs; in which caſes it is beſt taken lukewarm : in 
nervous, hyſteric, and hypochondriacal diſorders ; in 
apoplexies and palſies; in the gravel, and urinary ob- 
OL, III. Ne 291, 
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ſtructions; in foulneſs of the blood ; and in obſtructions 
of the finer veſſels. It amends the lax texture of the 
blood; exhilarates the ſpirits without inflaming, as vi- 
nous liquors are apt to do; and is reckoned among the 
beſt reſtoratives in decayed and broken conſtitutions. 
It is ſaid to poſſeſs the general virtues of the Sya water, 
and at the fountain it is more ſpirituous, as well as a 
ſtronger chalybeate. Elliot's Medicinal Virtues, &c. of 
Mineral Waters, 4781. p. 181. 

Near the famous well at Pyrmont, is a ſtone quarry under 
ground, from ſome parts of which a ſulphureous ſteam 
comes out, which commonly riſes to a ſmall height. 
Animals held in this ſteam are ſoon ſuffocated, but re- 
cover if quickly taken out. When a man ſtands in this 
ſteam, but with his head over it, it proves an excellent 
ſudorific. Dr, Scip propoſes to perform cures in ſeveral 
diſeaſes with it. Sec Phil. 'Tranſ. Ne 448. ſect. 4. and 


Miſc. Berolin. tom. v. part 2. ſect. 4. 
del Ser pi. 
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PraMoxT water, Imitation of. This medicinal water may 


be imitated * nicely by art in the following manner: 
take a quart of the pureſt and lighteſt water, add to it 
thirty drops of a ſtrong ſolution . gs made in ſpirit of 
falt, a drachm of oil tartar per deliquium, and thirty 
drops of ſpirit of vitriol, or a little more or leſs, as is 
found neceſſary, not to let the alkali of the oil of tartar 
prevail too ſtrongly, though it muſt prevail a little. 
Shake all briſkly together, and on taſting it will be found 
extremely to reſemble the true Pyrmont water. 
The baſis on which this is founded is the analyſis and 
trial of the true Pyrmont water, by which it is found to 
contain a ſubtile aqueous fluid, a volatile iron, and a pre- 
dominant alkali, ali joined together into one briſk pun- 
gent ſpirituous water, Ihe artificial Pyrmont thus made, 
if the proportions are carefully minded, will extremely 
reſemble the natural, and will Dera the ſame effect as a 
medicine. Shaw's Lectures, p. go. 
But the beſt method of forming artificial Pyrment water 
is by impregnating it with fixed air, for which we are 
indebted to Dr, Prieſtley. The firſt perſon, we believe, 
who actually compounded an artificial acidulous or ſpi- 
rituous water, like that of Seltzer or Pyrmont, was 
M. Venel; though he was ignorant of ihe real nature of 
the ingredient to which it owed theſe qualities, and 
which he crroneouſly ſuppoſcd to be common air. For 
this pucpoſe he diſſolved in a pint of water two drachms 
of folſile alkali, to which he added an <qual quantity of 
marine acid; in the proceſs he made ule of a veſiel with 
a narrow neck, and to prevent the eſcape of the air, he 
diſpoſed the ingredients in ſuch a manner, that they 
could not communicate with cach other till after the 
bottle was corked. In this caſe the fixed air diſlodged 
from the alkaline ſalt, in a phial nearly full and clotely 
corked, being confined, ſuſfers à degree of compreſſion 
that greatly promotes its combination with the water. 
Sec Memoires preſentes par les 5gavans Etrangers, tom. 
11. containing two Memoirs of M. Venel, read betore 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in 17503 and Lavoiſier's 
Mays, &c. by Henry, p. 34, &. However, Dr. Priett- 
iey was undoubtedly the firſt who fo far improved upon 
the diſcoveries made by himſelf and others, in relation 
to the principle denominated fixed air, as to contrive an 
eaſy method of impregnating water with it. The ſirſt 
idea of this kind occurred to him in 1767, when, having 
placed. ſhallow veffels of water within the region of fixed 


air on the ſurface of the fermenting veſſels of a brewery, * 


and leſt them all night in that ſituation, he found that 
the water had acquired a very ſenſible and pleaſant im- 
pregnation. He proceedcd to accelerate the impregna- 
tion by pouring the water from one veſſel into another, 
while they were both held within the ſphere of the fixed 
air. "The method of effecting this by air diſlodged from 
chalk, and other calcareous ſubſtances, did not occur to 
bim till the year 1772, when he publiſhed his Directions 
for this purpoſe, together with a drawing of the neceſ- 
ſary apparatus, which he had before communicated to 
the board of admiralty. This apparatus, repreſented in 
Tab, III. Pneumatics, fig. 50. conſiſts of a glaſs veſſel a 
with a narrow neck, and ſo formed that it will ſtand up- 
right with its mouth downwards : this veſſel, when 
filled with water, and covered with a flip of paper or 
thin paſtcboard, preſſed cloſe to it, to prevent the admiſ- 
fon of common air, is inverted in another vellel “ with 
4 little water in it, {o that the flip of paper or paſteboard 
may be withdrawn, and the end of the pipe c introduced 
into it. This pipe is flexible and air-tight, and beſt 
made of leather, fewed with a ſhoemaker's waxed thread. 


It is kept open at both ends by a piece of a quill, while one 
of them is introduced into the veſſel of water, and the 
other into the bladder 4; the oppolite end of which is 
tied round a perforated cork, kept open by a quill, and 
the cork is made to fit a phial e, two thyrds of which 
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mould be filled with chalk juſt covered with water. 
Pr. Prieſtley has ſince found it moſt convenient to uſe a 
glaſs tube, and to preſerve the advantage which he had 
of agitating the veſſel e, he makes uſe of two bladders, 
communicating by a N cork, to which they are 
both tied. He alſo obſerves, that the flexible pipe is not 
neceſſary; but inſtead of this a bent tube of glaſs muſt 
be ready to be inſerted into the hole made in the cork, 
when the bladder containing the fixed air is ſeparated 
from the phial in which it was generated. The extre- 
mity of this tube being put under the veſſel of water, 
and the bladder being compreſſed, the air will be con- 
veyed into it, as in the other caſe. Inſtead of the blad- 
der, a ſmall phial may be interpoſed between the phial 
containing the chalk, &c. and the veſſel of water: for 
thus the chalk and water that may be thrown up the 
tube communicating with this phial will lodge at the 
bottom of the other, while nothing but the air will get 
into the pipe communicating with the water. The ap- 
paratus being thus prepared, let the phial containing the 
chalk and water be detached from the bladder, and the 
pipe alſo from the veſſel of water; pour a little oil of 
vitriol upon the chalk and water; and having carefully 
preſſed all the common air out of the bladder, put the 
cork into the bottle prefently after the eFerveſcence has 
begun. Alſo preſs the bladder once more after a little of 
the newly- generated air has got into it, in order the more 
effectually to clear it of all the remains of the common 
air ; and then introduce the end of the pipe into the 
mouth of the veſſel of water as in the drawing, and be- 


gin to agitate the chalk and water briſkly. This will! 


preſently produce a conſiderable quantity of fixed air, 
which wil! diſtend the bladder; and this being preſſed, 
the air will force its way through the pipe, and aſcend 
into the veſſel of water, the water at the fame time de- 
ſcending, and coming into the baſon. 

When about one half of the water is forced out, let the 
operator lay his hand upon the uppermoſt part of the 
veſſel, and ſhake it as briſkly as he can, not to throw 
the water out of the baſon; and in a few minutes the 
water will abſorb the air, and taking its place, will 
nearly fill the veſſel as at the firſt. Then ſhake the 
phial containing the chalk and water apain, and force 
more air into the veſſel, till, upon the whole, about an 
equal bulk of air has been thrown into it. Alſo ſhake 
the water as before, till no more of the air can be im- 
bibed. As ſoon as this is perceived to be the caſe, the 
water is ready for uſe; and if it be not uſed immedi- 
ately, ſhould be pu into a bottle as ſoon as poſſible, 
well corked, and cemented. It will keep, however, 
very well, if the bottle be only well corked, and kept 
with the mouth downwards. 

It may be proper to obſerve on this proceſs, that the 
phial e ſhould always be placed conſiderably lower than 
the veſſel a; that the water to which the chalk is put 
ſhould be changed after every operation; that with a 
veſſel of water holding three pints, and a phial contain- 
ing the chalk and water of ten ounces, a little more than 
2 tea · ſpoonful of oil of vitrio! will produce air enough to 
impregnate ſuck a quantity of water; that the whole 
proceſs does not take up more than a quarter of an hour, 
and the agitation not five minutes; and that in this me- 
thod the water is eaſily made to imbibe an equal bulk of 
air ; whereas Dr. Brownrigg found that Pyrmont water 
at the ſpring-head did not contain ſo much as one half. 
This apparatus has received conſiderable improvements, 
which we ſhall briefly recite ; but in juſtice to the merit 
of the original inventor, his method deſerves to be re- 
corded; and beſides, it requires leſs time, and is much 
leſs expenſive than thoſe that are no'v generally uſed. 
The apparatus contrived by Dr. Nooth, and improved 
by Mr. Parker, is repreſented in Tab. III. Pneumatics, 


fig. 51. It is made of glaſs, and ſtands on a wooden 


vellcl 44 reſembling a tea-board : the middle veſſel B 


has a neck which is inſerted into the mouth of the veſſe! 
A, to which it is ground air-tight. This lower neck of 
the veſſel B has a glaſs ſtopple 8, compoſed of two parts, 
both having holes ſufficient to let a good quaatity of air 
paſs through them. Between theſe two parts is left a 
{mall ſpace, containing a plano-convex lens, which acts 
like a valve, in letting the air paſs from below upwards, 


and hindering its return into the veſſel A. The upper | 


veſſel C terminates below in a tube r t, which, was 


crooked, hinders the immediate aſcent of the bubbles o 


fixed air into that veſſel, before they reach the ſurface of 
the water in the-veſſel B. The veſſel C is alſo ground 
air-tight to the upper neck of the middle veſſel B, and 
has a ſtopple p fitted to its upper mouth, which has a 
hole through its middle. The F veſſel C holds juſt 


half as much as the middle one B; and the end : of the 


* crooked tube goes no lower than the middle of the 
veſſel B. | | | 
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broke. 


For the uſe of this apparatus: Ell the middle veſſel B 
with ſpring or any other wholeſome water, and join to it 
the veſſel C. Pour water into the veſſel A (b he 
opening m, or otherwiſe) ſo as to cover the rifng va 
of its bottom: about three fourths of a pint will be falk. 
cient. Fill an ounce phial with oil of vitriol, and add ;, 
to the water, ſhaking the veſſel ſo as to mix them 4 


together. As heat is generated, it will be beſt 
the oil * little at a time, otherwiſe the veſſel of _ 


ww 
ut to this, through a wide glaſs or paper fur 
nel, about an ounce of powdered raw chalk, or W 
White marble being firſt granulated, or pounded lit 
coarſe ſand, is better for the purpoſe than pounded hat. 
becauſe it is harder; and, therefore, the action of . 
diluted acid 22 it is lower, and laſts a conſiderable 
time. On this account, the ſupply of fixed air (con, ;. 
is more regular than with the chalk : and befides, u, N 
no more air is produced, the water may be decauted 
from the veſſel A, and the white ſediment waſhed og 
and the remaining granulated marble may be employed 
again, by adding to it freſh water and a new quantity ot 
oil of vitriol. he funnel in this proceſs is made uf 9 
in order to prevent the powder from touching the in{9; 
of the veſſel's mouth; for if that happens, it will {5c 
ſo ſtrongly to the neck of the veſſel B, as not to admir of 
their being ſeparated without breaking. Place immedi. 
ately the two veſſels B and C (faſtened to cach other) 
into the mouth of the veſſel A, as in the figure, aud a 
the fixed air which is difengaged from the chall . 
marble by the oil of vitriol, will paſs up through the 
valve in & into the veſſel B. When this fixed air c mes 
to the top of the veſſel B, it will diſlodge from ther. ns 
much water as is equal to its bulk; which water wil! 5. 
forced up through the crooked tube into the uppr 
veſle! C. | 
Care muſt be taken not to ſhake the veſſel A when the 
powdered chalk is put in; otherwiſe a great and ſudden 
e/ferveſcence will enſue, which will perhaps expel part 
of the contents. In ſuch caſe it may be neceſſary to open 
a little the ſtopple p, in order to give vent, otherwi!s 
the veſſel A may bur{t. It will be proper alto to thro 
away the contents, and waſh the veſſel ; for the matic: 
will ſtick between the necks of the veilels, and cement 
them W The operation muit then be begun 
afreſh. But if the chalk be thrown in without {haking 
the machine, or if marble be uſed, the efterveſcence will 
not be violent. If the chalk be put into the vette! looſely 
wrapt up in Paper, this accident will be flill better 
guarded againit. When the etferveſcence goes on well, 
the veſſel C will ſoon be filled with water, and the ve! 
B half filled with air; which will eafily be known tv br 
the caſe by the air going up in large bubbles Wrong! 
the kd tube t. | 
When this is obſerved, take off the two veſicls B and C 
together as they are, and ſhake them fo that the water 
and air within them may be much agitated. A preat 
part of the fixed air will be abſorbed into the water ; 25 
will appear by the end of the crooked tube being col - 
derably under the ſurface of the water in the veſſel. the 
ſhaking them for two or three minutes will be ſufhciwn! 
tor this purpoſe. Theſe veſſels muſt not be ſhook while 
joined to the under one A, otherwiſe too great an efter- 
veſcence will be occaſioned in the latter; together with 
the ill conſequences above mentioned. Aﬀter the wagt 
and air have been ſuthciently agitated, looſen the up 
veſſel C, ſo that the remaining water may fall down inte 
B, and the unabſorbed air paſs out. Put theſe vetle!s 
together, and replace them into the mouth of A, 
order that B may be again half filled with {xe a. 
Shake the veſſels B and C, and let out the unabſothes 
air, as before. By repeating the operation three or {vi 
times, the water will be ſuſhciently impregnated. 
Whenever the efferveſcence nearly ceaſes in the veſſel A, 
it may be renewed by giving it a gentle ſhake, fo 19! 
the powdered chalk or marble at the bottom may | 
mixed with the oil of vitriol and water above it; for ©" 
a greater quantity of fixed air will be difengaged. 

hen the efferveſcence can be no longer renewed 'y 
ſhaking the veſſel A, either more chalk mult be put , 
or more oil of vitriol ; or more water, if neither of the 

roduce the deſired effects. 

e ingenious Mr. Magellan has ſtill farther improved 
the contrivance of Dr. Nooch and Mr. Parker. He has 
two ſets of the veſſels B and C. While he is ſhaking tlie 
air and water contained in one of theſe ſets, the other 
may be receiving fixed air from the veſſel A. By tt» 
means twice the quantity of water may be impregnated 
in the ſame time. He has a wooden fland K (fig- 52. 
to fix the veſlels B, C on, when taken off from 4, 
which is very convenient, He has a ſmall un trough 
for meaſuring the quantity of chalk or marble requib!' 
for one operation, and a wide glaſs funnel for purtng « 

throug!? 
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through into the veſſel A, to prevent its ſticking to the 
ſides, as mentioned before. , 

He has alſo contrived a ſtopple without a hole, to be uſed 
occaſionally inſtead of the perforated one p. It has a 
Lind of baſon at the top to hold an additional weight 
when neceſſary (ſee: fig. 53.) The ſtopple muſt be of 
a conical figure, and very looſe ; but fo exactly and 
{moothly ground as to be air-tight merely by its preſſure, 
which may be increaſed by additional weights put into 
its baſon. Its nſe is to compreſs the fixed air on the 
water, and thereby increaſe the impregnation. For by 
keeping the air on the water in this compreſſed ſtate, 
tle latrer may be made to ſparkle like Champaign. And 
if the veſſels are ſtrong, there will be no danger of their 
burſting in the operation. | 

If the veſſels be ſuffered to ſtand fix or eight hours, the 
water will be ſufficiently impregnated even without agi- 
tation. But by employing the means above deſcribed, 
it may be done in as many minutes. 

[he water thus impregnated may be drawn out at the 
oncning 4. But if it is not wanted immediately, it will 
be better to let it remain in the machine, where it has 
15 communication with the external air. Otherwiſe the 
6xc6d air flies off by degrees, and the water becomes 
vapid and flat; as alſo happens to other acidulous waters. 
But it may be kept a long time in bottles well topped, 
eſpecially if they are placed with their mouths down- 
Warts. 

Mr. Blades of Ludgate-hill has till farther improved this 
apparatus, by changing the {to ple at k for a glaſs cock, 
winich is more convenient. He has likewiſe altered the 
middle veſſel B into a form” more advantageous for the 
impregnation. See Tab. III. Preumatics, fig. 54. 

For Dr. Hulme's method of impregnating water with 
gerd zit, ſee Putrid FEYER. 

Dr, Withering of Birmingham has lately contrived a new 
apparatus for impregnating water with fixed air, which, 
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hc favs, is preferable to that in common uſe, becauſe it 
can be made at lefs expence, and is more caſily prepared; 
becauſe the whole quantity of fixable air produced is 
converted to uſe, without any waſte of the vitriolic acid; 
hecauſe it impregnates three times the quantity of water 
2t one time, more completely and with leſs trouble ; and 
the tnpregnated water will always retain its virtue, it 
the joints and cocks of the machine are made perfecily 
air-tight 3 for which purpoſe they ſhould once a year be 
ſuoplied with a ſmall quantity of unſalted lard, This 
-.ratus is exhibited in Tab. III. Pneumatics, fig. 55. 
an. confifts of a glaſs veſſel A, about ten inches high in 
th: -y!:ndrical part, and fix inches and a half in diame- 
ter; another glaſs veſſel B, about twelve inches high in 
tie conical part, one inch and a half in the neck, and 
fre inches in diameter at the bottom; a copper pipe C 
piling through the ſtopper of the veſſel B, and tied faſt 
an the Texible tube D, made of ſtrong leather, air-tight, 
aud kept hollow by means of a ſpiral wire paſſing through 
ita whole length; a conical braſs pipe E, with a ſtop- 
cock faſtened to the tube D; another conical pipe F, 
with a ſtop-cock G, into waich the end of the tube E 
is accurately ground ſo as to be air-tight, and cutting off 
a communication with the atmoſphere when the pipe E 
's removed; two large hog's bladders H, H, each of 
| which ought to hold two quarts; a ſtop-cock I to pre- 
vent the water rifing into the bladders, when the veſſel 
A 1s agitated; a bladder K, tied to the crooked tube 
wi the ſtop-cock L, which occafonally opens or {huts 
the communication with the veſſe: B; a glaſs funnel M, 
accurately fitted with the glaſs ſtopper N; an aperture 
0, fitred with a glaſs ſtopper or a filver cock, from 
winch the impregnated water is to be drawn for uſe ; 
auc, laſtly, the tube P opening into the veſſel A. 
Vhen this apparatus is uſed, let . veſſel A be filled 
with pure water, and any other ingredients that are re- 
quired, in a proper proportion; into the veſſe B put as 
much marble or Whiting, in ſmall lumps, as will cover 
its bottom to the height of about two inches, and pour in 
water to the height repreſented by the dotted line; let 
the mouth of the veſſel A be well fitted with a cork, and 
through a hole in the (ock paſs the tube P, putting upon 
the cork melted lcaling-wax of the ſofteſt kind, or mo- 
delling-wax, ſo as to make the whole air-tight. The 
modelling-wax may be procured at the engravers, or it 
may be prepared by adding to half a pound of melted 
bees-wax two ounces of tallow, and one ounce of Venice 
turpentine : to this maſs, add a ſufficient quantity of red 
lead or Spaniſh brown to give it a colour, and let the 
mixture be ſtirred till it is cold: let the mouth of the 
veſſel B be ſtopped” with a piece of mahogany, turned 
into a conical figure in a lathe, and of a ſze ſomewhat 
larger than the mouth of the glaſs will admit; put this 
piece of wood into melted bees-wax, and heat the wax 
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till the wood begins to grow black: when cool, turn it 
again till it fits the mouth of the veſſel ; the tubes C, I. 
and M are fitted into hotes bored through the wooden 
ſtopper, Les to its being immerſed in the wax: 
puſh theſe tubes through the holes, and preſs the ſtopper 
into the orifice of the veſſel B, and cement the whole 
with ſealing or modelling wax: ſhut the ſtop-cocks I and 
L, having previouſly preſſed the air out of the bladder K; 
open the ſtop-cocks & and E; then ſqueeze the air out 
of the bladders H, H, and afterwards preſs the eonical 
pipe E into the pipe F: pour about a large ſpoonful of 
oil of vitriol through the funnel M, and ſtop it with its 
ſtopper N. The Frable air let looſe by the efferveſcence 
in the veſſe! B, riſing through the tube C, paſſes into 
the bladders H, H, and diſtends them. In this caſe 
. the ſtop- cock I, and from the aperture O draw out 
about a quart of water; and the ſpace before occupied 
by the water will be filled with fixable air, which ſoon 
begins to be abſorbed by the remaining water, and 1s 
ſti!) ſupplicd from the bladders II, H, and from the ef- 
terveſcing mixture in the veſſel B. When the bladders 
are conliderably collapſed, more vitriolic acid muſt be 
added through the funnel M, ſo that they may be always 
kept pretty fully diſtended. When an impregnation is 
Ipcedily required, turn the ſtop-cocks at G and E, and 
open that at L; then ſeparate the pipe E from the tube 
P, and agitate the veſſel A; the fixable air will paſs into 
the bladder K, and may be preſſed into the two other 
bladders, when the parts cf the apparatus are united. 
During the agitation, the ſtop-cock at I ſhould be 
oled, and opened only occaſionally to-ſupply out of the 
bladders H, H the fixable air abſorbed by the water. 
1 a irong impregnation be required, this proceſs ſhould 
be carried on in a room, the heat of which does not ex- 
ceed torty-eight degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
Dr. Withering obſerves, that the impregnated water re- 
cerves no taſte from the bladders : and that if the veſſel 
A with its impregnated water be ſeparated from the 
veſi-! B, at the conical parting E, F, it may be incloſed 
in a pyramidal mahogany caſe, out of the lower part of 
which the ſilver cock at O projects; and thus ſerve for 
an ornamental as well as a luxurious and ſalubrious ad- 
dition to the ſide- board, particularly in the ſummer and 
autumnal ſeaſons. 

Mr. Henry has deferibed a method of impregnating 
water in large quantities with fixed air, ſo as to give it 
the properties of mineral water, for the uſe of the ſick 
on board of lips, and in hoſpitals. Ile has given the 
following account of his apparatus and proceſs for this 
purpoſe. Cut off: the two extremities of a calf's or pig's 
bladder f, Tab. III. Pneumatics, fig. 56. and having 
previouſly moiſtened them, into one end infert the top 
of the tubular ſtopper e, round the neck of which it is to 
be cloſely faſtened with ſtrong thread. Into the upper 
end introduce the part g of the Jong bent tube , and 
tie them round in the fame manner. The pipe þ muit 
be paiſed through a hole formed by a hot iron borer, in a 
large cork adapted to the orifice i in the calk BB, hold- 
ing about ten or, twelve gallons, to which it muſt be ce- 
mented : and the length of the pipe from this point muſt 
be tuch as to reach within a iew inches of the bottom of 
the caſk BB, which is to be completely filled with freſh 
water, or ſuch as has been recovered from lime. See 
PUTREFACTION »of water. 

To a quantity of mild calcareous carth and water, placed 
in the air-veſſe! C, add a ſmall portion of ſtrong vitriolic 
acid, and by the time moſt ot the common air may be 
ſuppoſed to be expelled by the fixed air, ariſing from the 
mild calcareous carth, add a larger quantity ot acid, and 
putting the tubulated topper - in its place, the bladder 
F will become inſlated. "refs it gently till its ſides col- 


lapſe; and then introducing the pipe 5% with its cork, 


into the orifice i of the calk BB, again preſs the air 
forward, as it diſtends the bladder into the water caſk, 
where bubbling up through the water, it will riſe to the 
ſurface, and by its prefſure, force the water to aſcend 
into the funnel +, which is to be cemented into the head 
of the caſk at J. In proportion as the water in the caſk 
becomes impregnated with fixed air, that in the funnel 
will return into its place ; but if, at any time, the latter 
ſhould riſe ſo high as to be in danger of overtlowing, a 
quantity of air may be let out of the water caſk, by 
means of the ſmall plug at m. And this is neceſſary to 
be done, occaſionally, to diſcharge the reſiduum of the 
axed air, which is not ſoluble in water. 


If the operation be required to be performed more expe- 


ditioully, it may be quickened by agitaring the water 
caſk. To do this, the tubular ſtopper e muſt be with- 
drawn from the air veſſel, and ſupperted, together with 


the bladder, by an aſſiſtant, while the calk B B is ſhaken, 
During this time another tubular ſtopper muſt be put 
into 
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into the air veſſel, and it may be immerſed into a quan- 
tity of lime- water to prevent waſte. When the agitation 
has been continued for ſome minutes, in propre to 
the falling of the water in the funnel, replace the ſtop- 
per attached to the bladder F in the air veſſel when 
taken out of the lime-water, and proceed as before, te- 
gr. the agitation occaſionally. Re 
uring the proceſs, additional! quantities of vitriolic acid 
may be introduced into the air veſſel through the open- 
ing at d, which is to be, at all other times, carefully 
ſecured with its ſtopper. 
By this proceſs, fixed air may be imparted to wine, beer, 
and almoſt any liquor whatever. And when beer is be- 
come flat or dead, it will be revived by this means; but 
the delicate agreeable flavour, or acidulous taſte com- 
municated by the fixed air, and which is manifeſt in 
water, will hardly be perceived in wine, or other liquors, 
which have much taſte of their own. 
The artificial mineral waters thus made, are more plea- 
ſant to the taſte than the natural Pyrmont or Seltzer 
waters; which, beſides their fixed air, contain ſaline 
particles of a diſagrecable taſte, which are known to 
contribute little or nothing to their medicinal virtues, 
and may, in ſome caſes, be hurtful. They are likewiſe 
conſiderably ſtronger. According to Sir John Pringle, 
theſe Waters may be made more nearly to reſemble ge- 
nuine Pyrmont water, by adding to each pint of them 
from * to ten drops of tinfura martis cum ſpiritu ſalts. 
Or this may be done, by adding to the water in the mid- 
dle veſſel B (gg. 51.) in the proportion of about thirty 
grains of Eplom Pat: ten grains of common falt, a fcru- 
ple of magneſia alba, and a dram of iron filings or iron 
wire, clean and free from ruſt, to one gallon of ſpring 
Water, and impregnating the whole with fixed air in the 
manner already Teleribed. Let them remain till the 
other ingredients, and as much of the iron as is neceſ- 
Tary, are diſſolved, which will be in two or three days; 
or the magneſia may be omitted, and then the operation 
will be finiſhed in leſs than half that time. Theſe 
waters may be rendered ferruginous or chalybeate very 
eaſily, by putting in the middle veſſel two or more flen- 
der phials, filled with cuttings of fine iron-binding wire, 
or with ſmall iron nails; becauſe the impregnated water 
will diſſolve the iron ſo faſt, as to become well ſaturated 
with it in a few hours, according to the experiments ot 
Mr. Lane. But the method of rendering theſe artificial 
waters chalybeate, uſed by Dr. Hulme, is to add one 
grain of ſalt of ſteel to each pint (ſixteen ounces) of 
water already impregnated with ſixed air. 
The diſcovery of an eaſy method of impregnating water 
With fixed air is of great importance; as it is now well 
known that ſuch water is a very powerful antiſeptic, 
or that it both reſiſts and corrects PUTREFACTION. 
It is, therefore, given with great ſucceſs in putrid fe- 
vers, in the ſca-ſcurvy, in dyſenteries, in mortihcations, 
and in other diforders ariſing from a putrid cauſe, or at- 
tended with putrefaction, a draught of it being taken 
now and then, or even by way of common drink But 
the ingenious Mr. Bewly has invented a {till better me- 
thod of exhibiting fixed air as a medicine. He directs 
a ſcruple of alkaline ſalt to be diſſolved in a ſuſſicient 
quantity (a quarter of a pint, or leſs) of water, which 
is to be impregnated with as much fixed air as it can 
imbibe: this is to be drank for one doſe. Mr. Bewly 
cirects it to be aw ng in larger quantities at a time, 
and calls it his mephitic julep. If immediately after it 
a ſpoonful of lemon juice, mixed with two or three 
ſpoonfuls of water, and ſweetened with ſugar, be drank, 
the fixed air will be extricated in the ſtomach ; and thus 
4 much greater quantity of it may be given than the ſame 
quantity of water alone can be made to imbibe. Fixed 
air acts as a corroborant; and, therefore, may be given 
with ſucceſs in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and in vomit- 
ings ariſing from that cauſe. It has alſo been given with 
ſucceſs in the $ToNE, and in nephritic complaints. 
When the lungs are purulent, fixed air, mixed with the 
air drawn into the lungs, has repeatedly been found to 
perform a cure. The bark alſo may be given with ad- 
vantage in water impregnated with fixed air, as they both 
coincide in the ſame intention. Fixed air may ap- 
plied by means of a ſyringe, funnel, or otherwiſe, to 
inflamed breafts, putrid ulcers, mortified parts, ulcer- 
ated ſore throats, and has been found in ſuch and fimi- 
lar cafes to have very remarkable efficacy. It may alſo 
be given internally at the ſame time. In putrid dyſcn- 
terics, and in putrid ſtools, fixed air may be given by 
* way of clyſter. Fermenting cataplaſms arc of ſervice 
| chiefly as they ſupply fixed air to the part. In caſes of 
Putridity, fixed air has been ſucceſsfully applied to the 
zurſace of tune body, expoſed to ſtreams of it. It is alſo 
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found an excellent cooling as well as ſtrengthening beve 
rage in hot relaxing weather, and has the advant.y, . ; 
being picaſant to the taite. See on the ſubject 7 
article Prieſtley's Exp. and Obf. on Air, vol. zi. 1 
&c. 298, &c. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixv. part i. p. p. 1 
Magellan's Deſcription of a Glaſs Apparatus for _ 1 
Mineral Waters, &c. p. 1, &c. Prieftley's Ex — 
Obſ. vol. 5. Appendix, p. 389, &c. Elliot's * 
of the Nature and Medicinal Virtues of the principal 
Mineral Waters, &c. 1781. Henry's Account of E 
Method of preſerving Water at Sea, &c. 1781 y 
&c. P. 19, 

PYROBOLOGY. See PrroTrEcnxy, 

PYROBOLUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given b 
many authors to the ſtone more generally call-4 St 
KITES; others have called it /fiderites, pyrebalany; tyre 
pus, and cthonna, and the Greeks mylias. apo 

PYROCT OGONIUM, in Natural Hitery, the yams 
oo by Dr. Hill to a genus of ſoſſils utyally compre- 

ended by authors, with many other bodies of a gil». 
ent figure and ſtructure, under the general name py. 
KITES. 
The characters of the pyroctegonium are theſe : it ic 1 
V wry inflammable, metallic body, of a regular 
octohedral figure, or compoſed of eight planes. 
There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, which is 
a very ſingular and elegant foſhl, being compoſed of 
eight triangular planes; theſe being the ſides of two 
quadrilateral -pyramids, with broad baſes, which being 
joined bale to baſe, conſtitute the prrofegonium. Ses 
Tab. of Foſfiis, Claſs 5. 
It is found very frequently in Cornwall, Devonſhire, 
and moſt other of our counties where there are mines 
It is ſometimes met with looſe in the carth, fomctimes 
lodged in the bodies of marcaſites, or in the ſolid fate, 
and varies ſometimes from its iron colour to a dutky 
yellow. It is ſometimes alſo found with many ſpeci. 
mens connected into a maſs ; theſe are ſeldom uniform 
in ſize, and cohere in various directions, often grote 
injuring one another's figure. Sometimes alfo, as in ihe 
caſe of the cryſtals, they form a large maſs, of which 
the outer ſurface only is concreted into or covered with 
regular figures, the whole inner part being a conſufed 
fubſtance. 
Maſles of this kind are not unfrequently found of a re- 
gularly orbicular figure, and beſet all over with regularly 
hgured pwroftogomia of various ſizes. Hill's Hitt. of 
Fofi. p. 620. 

PYROENUS, formed of vu, fire, and ow, wine, is 4 
term ſometimes uſed for rectified ſpirit of wine; thus 
called becauſe made by fre, or rather becauſe rcd 
of a fiery nature. 

PYROET, PrxoverT, or rather PixovUETTE, in the 

Manege. See PikOUETTE. 

PYROLA, in Bean. Sce WINTER green. 

PYROLAMPHIS, in Zzoloxy. Sce GLow worm. 

PYROMACHUS, a name given by ſome to antimony, 
when reduced to a ſton 2 and by others to 
copper, when fuſed with ſulphur, and thus rendered 
leſs ductile. . 

PYROMANCY, wTupduarlka, a kind of Divination, 
erformed by means of hire, 
The ancients imagined they could foretel futurity by in- 
ſpecting fire and flame: to this end they conſidered its 
direction, or which way it turned. Sometimes they 
added other matters to the fire, e. gr. a veſſel full of 
urine, with its neck bound about with wool, watcting 
narrowly on Which {ide it would burſt, and thence tab ing 
their augury. 
Sometimes they threw pitch on it, and if it took fire n. 
mediately, they eſtecmed it a good augury. 

PYROMETER, formed of cer, fire, and Auge, 1 meaſure, 
in Phy/ics, the name of a machine contrived to weatuic 
the alteration of the dimenſions of metals, and ott.ci lo- 
lid bodies, ariſing from heat. : 
Muſchenbroek, who was the original inventor of this 
machine, has given a table of the expanſion of the dier. 
ent metals, in the fame degree of heat. Having pre- 
pared cylindric rods of iron, ſteel, copper, brats, un, 
and lead, he expoſed them firſt to a pprometer with 01 
flame in the middle; then with two flames; and ſurcel- 
ively to one with three, four, and five flames. But Ele- 
vious to this trial, he took care to cool them equally, by 
expoſing them ſome time upon the fame ſtone, when 
it began to freeze, and Fahrenheit's thermometer was t 
thirty-two degrees. The effects of which experiment 
arc 4 eſted in the following table, where the degrees 0? 

expanſion are marked in parts equal to the 221% Fl 

of an inch. 
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Ito be obſerved of tin, that it will eahly melt, when 
cated by two flames placed together. Lead commonly 
melts with three flames, placed together, eſpecially if 
they burn long. 

From theſe experiments it appears, at firſt view, that 
iron is the leaſt rarefied of any of theſe metals, whether 
it be heated by one or more flames; and therefore is 
moſt proper for making machines, or inſtruments, 
which we would have free from any alterations by heat 
or cold, as the rods of pendulums for clocks, &c. 80 
likewiſe the meaſures of yards or feet ſhould be made of 
iron, that their length may be as nearly as poſſible the 
tome, ſummer and winter. 

The expanſion of lead and tin, by only one flame, is 
nearly the fame 3; that is, almoſt double of the expanſion 
of iron. It is likewiſe obſervable, that the flames, placed 
together, cauſe a greater rarefaction than when they 
have a ſenſible interval between them; iron, in the 
former caſe, being expanded 117 degrees, and only 109 
in the latter; the . of which difference is obvious. 
Py comparing the expanſions of the ſame metal, pro- 
duced by one, two, three, or more flames, it appears, 
that two flames do not cauſe double the expanſion of 
one; nor three flames three times that expanſion, but 
always leis; and theſe expanſions differ 10 much the 
more from the ratio of the number of flames, as there 
are more flames acting at the ſame time. 

It is alfo obſervable, that metals are not expanded equal- 
ly, at the time of their melting, but ſome more, ſome 
l-is. Thus tin began to run, when rarefied 219 de- 
grees 3 whereas braſs was expanded 377 degrees, and 
yet was far from melting. 

As to the conſtruction of M. Muſchenbroek's pyrometer, 
together with Defaguliers's alterations and 1mprove- 
ments, the curious may conſult Deſagul. Experim. Phi- 
lotoph. vol. i. p. 421, &c. Sce alto Muſchenbroek's 
tranſlation of the Experiments of the Academy del Ci- 
mente, printed at Leyden in 1731. And for a pyrome- 
ter of a new conſtruction, by which the dilatations of 
metals in boiling fluids may be examined and compared 
with Fahrenheit's thermometer, ſee Muſchenb. Introd. 
ad Philoſophiam Nat. 4to. 1762. vol. ii. p. 610. 

But it has been obſerved, that M. Muſchenbrock's pyrc- 
nate, was liable to ſome objections; and theſe have been 
removed in a good meaſure by Mr. Ellicott, who has 
given a deſcription of his improved pprometer in the Phi- 
:0tophical TranſaQions, Ne 443. This may alſo be 
teen in Dr. Martyn's Abridgment, vol. viii. p. 464. 
Us inſtrument is formed with a flat plate of braſs A A 
(fab. III. Miſcellany, fig. 33.) which is ſcrewed down 
to a thick piece of mahogany. Upon this plate are 
Icrewed three pieces of braſs, two of which B, B ſerve 
to lupport the flat iron bar C, called the ſtandard bar. 
ie upper part of the third piece of brafs is a circle D 
about three inches in diameter, divided into three hun- 
ech and ſixty equal parts or degrees: within this circle 
is 1 moveable plate 4 divided likewiſe into three hun- 
(red and ſixty parts, and a {mall ftcel index. The bar 
e metal E upon which the experiment is to be made, is 
Lad on the ſtandard bar. F js a lever two inches and a 
halt long, faſtened to an axis, which turns in two pieces 
ot braſs ſcrewed to one of the ſupports B. To the end 
of this lever is faſtened a chain, or (ilk line, which, after 
being wound round a ſmall cylinder, to which the index 
in the braſs circle D is faſtened, paſſes over a pulley, 
with a weight hung to the end of it. Upon the axis, to 
which the rok is fixed, is a pulley, a quarter of an inch 
m drameter, to which a piece of watch-chain is faſtened, 
the other end of whick is hooked to a ſtrong ſpring G, 
which bears againſt one end of the metal E. H is a lever 


exactly of the fame form and dimenſions with the other; 


but the chain faſtened to the pulley on its axis is hooked 
to the ſtandard bar. The line faſtened to the end of this 
lever, after being wound round a cylinder, to which the 
movcable plate is fixed, paſies over a ſmall pulley, and 
has a weight hung to the end of it; or rather the ſame 
line paſſing under a pulley to which the weight is hung, 
has its other end faſtened to the lever F; to that one 


weight ſerves for both levers. From this deſcription it 8 
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plain, that whenever the bar E is lengthened, it gives 


liberty to the weight to draw the lever F upwards by its 


action on the ſpring G; and the index will, at the ſame 
time, by means of the ſilk line, be carried forward in 
the circle, and as the bar ſhortens, it will return back 
again: the ſame motion will be communicated to the 
ſtandard bar, When the bar is lengthened th of an 
inch, the index will be carried once round the brafs 
circle, which is divided into three hundred and ſixty 
degrees; and therefore, if the metal lengthens the 
20th part of an inch, the index will move one degree. 
n order to make an experiment with this inſtrument, 
lay a bar of any kind of metal, as E, on the ſtandard 
bar, then heat this bar to any degree of heat with a 
lamp, and mark the degree of its expanſion as indicated 
by the moveable plate; obſerve alſo the degree of ex- 
8 of the metal E, by the heat communicated to it 
rom the ſtandard bar, as marked on the braſs circle b 
the index: let the inſtrument ſtand, till the whole is 
thoroughly cold : then removing the bar E, lay any 
others ſucceſſively in its place, and proceed * as 
before; and thus the degrees of expanſion of different 
metals by the ſame degree of heat may he eſtimated. 
By the help of this * Mr. Filicort tound, upon 
a medium, that the expanſions of bars of different me- 
tals, as nearly of the ſame dimenſions as poſſible, by 
the ſame degree of heat, were as follow: n 


Gold, Silver, Braſs, Copper, Iron, Steel, Lead, 
73 103 95 Bg 60 56 149 


The great difference between the expanſions of iron and 
braſs, has been applied with good ſucceſs to remedy the 
irregularities in pendulums ariling from heat. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. xIvii. p. 485. See PENDULUM. | 
Mr. Graham uſed to meaſure the minute alterations, in 
length, of metal bars, by advancing the point of a mi- 
crometer- ſcrew, till it ſenſibly ſtopped againſt the end 
of the bar to be meaſured. This ſcrew, being ſmall and 
very lightly hung, was capable of agreement within the 
three or four thouſandth part of an inch. On this gene- 
ral principle Mr. Smeaton contrived his pyrometer, in 
which the meaſures are determined by the contact of a 
piece of metal with the point of a micrometer-ſcrew. 
ABCD (Tab. III. Miſcellany, fig. 34.) repreſents the 
main bar or baſis of this inſtrument: E F is the har to 
be meaſured, lying in two notches; one fixed to the 
upright ſtandard AB, the other to the principal lever 
HI: the end E of the bar EF hears againſt the point 
of G, a ſcrew which is of uſe in examining the micro- 
meter-ſcrew : the other end of the bar F bears againſt 
a {mall ſpherically protuberant bit of hard metal fixed at 
the ſame height as G, in the principal lever HI: K is 
an arbor fixed in the baſis, which receives at cach end 
the points of the ſcrews IU, L, upon which the lever 
III turns and ferves as a fulcrum to it: O is a ftender 
ſpring, to keep the lever in a bearing ſtate againſt the 
bar; and P is a check, to prevent the lever from falling 
forward when the har is taken out: N is the feeler, 
ſomewhat in the thape of a, ſuſpended, and moveable 
up and down upon the points of the ſcrews wp © 
which, as well as L, , are ſo adjuſted as to leave the 
motion tree, but without ſhake : QR is the handle of 
the fecler, moveable upon a looſe joint at R; ſo that, 
laying hold of it at Q, the feeler is moved up and down 
without being aſfecteq by the irregular pretture of the 
hand: the extremity 8 of the fecler is alſo furniſhed 
with a bit of protubcrant hard metal, to render its con- 
tact with the point of the micrometer-{crew more per- 
ſet: T is the micrometer-{crew z V the divided index- 
plate; and W a knob for the handle: the micrometer- 
ſcrew paſſes through two ſolid ſcrewed holes at D and 
Y : the piece Y Z is made a little ſpringy, and endea- 
vours to pull the ſcrew backwards from the hole at D; 
and, conſequently, keeps the micrometer-{crew con- 
{tantly bearing againſt its threads the ſame way, and 
thereby renders the motion thereof perfectly ſteady and 
gentle: X is the index, having diviäous upon it, an- 
{wering to the turns of the ſcrew : this piece points out 
the diviſions of the plate, as the face of the plate points 
out the divifors upon the index. When the inſtrument 
is uſed, lay hold of the knob at Q with one hand, and, 
moving the fecler up and down, with the other move 
forward the ſcrew T till its point comes in contact with 
the ſceler, then will the plate and index V and X ſhew 
the turns and parts, The baſis of this initrument (as 
well as the other parts of it) is braſs ; one end of which 
is continued of the ſame piece at right angles, to the 
height of three inches and a half; and the other end acts 
upon the middle of a lever of the ſecond kind, whoſe 
fulcrum is in the baſis; and, therefore, the motion of 
the extremity of the lever is double the difference be- 
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tween the expanſion of the bar and the baſis. Hence, 
having the length of the lever from its fulcrum to the 
point of ſuſpenſion of the feeler, the diſtance between 
the fulcrum and the point of contact with the bar, the 
Mches and parts that correſpond to a certain number of 
threads of the micrometer, and the number of diviſions 
in the circumference of the index-plate ; the fraction of 
an inch expreſſed by one diviſion of the plate may be de- 
duced : thoſe meaſures are as follow: Fora the fulcrum 
of the lever to the feeler, 5.875 inches; from the ful- 
crum to the plate of contact, 2.895 inches; length of 
ſeventy threads of the ſcrew, 2.455 inches; and the di- 
viſions in the circumference of the index-plate, 100. 
Hence the value of one diviſion will be the 4-434 part 
of an inch: but if the ſcrew be altered one fourth of one 
of theſe diviſions, when the contact between the ferew 
and feeler is well adjuſted, the difference of contact will 
be very perceivable to the ſlighteſt obſerver; and conſe- 
quently, {th part of an inch is perceivable in this 
inſtrument. When the inftrument is made uſe of, it is 
immerged, together with the bar to be meaſured, in 4 
ciſtern of water, which water, by means of lamps un- 
derneath, is made to receive any intended degree of heat, 
not greater than that of boiling, and thereby communi- 
cates the ſame depree of heat to the inſtrument, the bar, 
and to a mercurial thermometer immerged therein, for 
the purpoſe of aſcertaining that degree. See fir. 35. in 
which AB is the ciſtern, C the cover, which, when 
the inſtrument /fig. 34.) is raifed upon blocks, goes on 
between the bar EF and the baſis BC; D a handle to 
take off the cover, when hot; E the mercurial thermo- 
meter; F the cock to let out the water; and GH a 
hollow piece of tin, which ſupports ſeven ſpirit lamps, 
which are raiſed higher or lower by the ſcrews I and K, 
in order to give the water in the ciſtern a proper degree 
of heat. With this pyremeter Mr. Smeaton performed 
ſeveral experiments, which are arranged in a table; and 
their reſult agrees very well, he obſerves, with the pro- 
portions of expanſions of ſeveral metals given by Mr. 
Ellicott. The following table ſhews how much a foot in 
length of each metal grows longer by an increaſe of heat 
correſponding to 180 of Fahrenheit's thermometer, or 
to the difference between freezing and boiling water, 
expreſſed in ſuch parts of which the unit is equal to the 
iooooth part of an inch. 


1. White-glaſz barometer- tube, - — 100 
2. Martial reguſus of antimony, - - 130. 
Jo Bliſtered ſteel, - — — 138. 
4. Hard ſee}, - - - - 147. 
5. Iron, - — - — 151. 
6. Biſwuth, — - - — 167. 
7. Copper hammered, - - - 204 
8. Copper eight parts, mixed with tin one, 218. 
9. Caſt brats, - - - - 225. 
10. Braſs ſixteen parts, with tin one, - 229. 
11. Braſs wire, — - — — 232. 
12. Speculum metal, - - 232. 
3. Spelter ſolder, viz. braſs two parts, zinc one, 247. 
14. Fine pewter, - - - 274. 
15. Grain tin, - - - - 298. 
16. Soft folder, viz. lead two, tin one, - 301. 
17. Zinc eight parts, with tin one, a little hammeted, 323. 
18. Lead, — - - - 344- 
19. Zinc or ſpelter, - - - LEI. 
20. Zinc hammered half an inch per foot, = 373. 


For a farther account of this inſtrument, with its uſe, 


fee Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. art. 79. p. 598, &c. 

Mr. Ferguſon has conſtructed and deſcribed a pprometer, 
which makes the expanſion of metals by heat viſible to 
the 45000th part of an inch. The upper ſurface of this 
machine is repreſented by z. 36. Tab. III. Miſcellany. 
Its frame ABCD is made of mahogany, on which is a 
circle divided into three hundred and fixty equal parts; 
and within that circle is another, divided into eight 
equal parts. If the ſhort bar E be puthed one inch 2 
ward (or toward the centre of the circle) the index e 
will be turned 125 times round the circle of 360 parts or 
degrees. As 125 times 360 is 45,090, it is evident, 
that if the bar E be moved only the 45,000dth part of an 
inch, the index will move one deyree of the circle. 
But, as in this pyrometer, the circle is nine inches in 
diameter, the motion of the index 1s viſible to half a de- 
gree, which anſwers to the ge,ooodth part of an inch in 
the motion or puſhing of the ſhort bar E. 

One end of a long bar of metal F is laid into a hollow 
place in a piece of iron G, which'is fixed to the frame 
of the machine ; and the other end of this bar is laid 
againſt the end of the thort bar E, over the ſupporting 


crofs bar HIT: and, as the end F of the long bar is 


placed cloſe againſt the end of the ſhort bar, it is plain, 


— 
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that if F expands, it will puſh E forward, and 
index e. „and turn tl. 
The machine ſtands on four ſhort pillars, high 5 
from a table, to let a ſpirit lamp be put on Wer h 
under the bar F; and, when that is done the ne 
the flame of the lamp expands the bar, and ens; R 
index. 0 $ the 
There are bars of different metals, as flyer bras 
iron; all of the ſame length as the bar F, for ven 
5 on the different expanſion of different - | 0 
y equal degrees of heat applied to them for equa] "Rite, 
of time; which may be meaſured by a pendulum 5, 
ſwings ſeconds. Thus, n 
Put on the braſs bar F, and ſet the index to . 
degree : then put the lighted lamp under the n. 
count the number of ſeconds in which the ide 
round the plate, from 360 to 360 again; and then hi, 
out the lamp, and take away the bar. Ky 
This done, put on an iron bor F where the be 
was before, and then ſet the index to the 360 4 
again. Light the lamp, and put it under the ren 
and let it remain juſt as many ſeconds as it did! : 
braſs one; and then blow it out, and vou will 
many degrees the index has moved in the circ!; 
that means you will know in what proportion th 
ſion of iron is to the expanſion of braſs; whic!, 
found to be as 210 is to 360, or as 7 is to 12. BY 
method, the relative expanſion of different mu+1i. 
be found. 
The bars ought to be exactly of equal ſize; a + hy 
them fo, they ſhould be drawn, like wire, through x 
hole. S 
When the lamp is blown out, you will fee the ind; 
turn backward ; which ſhews that che metal cont; 
as 1t cools, 
The infide of this prrometer is conſtrued as follows, 
In fg. 37. Aa is the thort bar, which moves betucen 
rollers; and, on the fide @ it has fifteen tecth in an 
inch, which take into the leaves of a pimon B (twelre 
in number) on whoſe axis is the wheel C of one hundred 
teeth, which take into the ten leaves of the pinion I), 
on whoſe axis is the wheel E of one hundred teeth, 
whick, take into the ten leaves of the pinion F, on the 
top of whole axis is the index above mentionec. 
Now, as the whecls C and E have one hundred tooth 
each, and the pinions D and F have ten leaves cc), | 
is plain, that if the wheel C turns once round, the p.- 
nion F and the index on its axis will turn onc hut del 
times round. But, as the firſt pinion B has only ugs 
leaves, and the bar A a that turns it has fifico1; tooth vn 
an inch, which is twelve and a fourth part mots: 616 
inch motion of the bar. will cauſe the laſt pinic!. Fs 
turn one hundred times round, and a fourth part ©! one 
hundred over and above, which is twenty-iivc. 59 
that, if Aa be puſhed one inch, F will be turned on 
hundred and twenty-tive times round. 
A ſilk tlsead þ is tied to the axis of the pinion Y, zl 
wound ſeveral times round it; aud the other end of 
the thread is tied to a piece of ſlender watch-tpring C 
which is fixed into the ſtud II. So that, as the bar , 
expands, and puſhes the bar A a forward, the thi 
winds round the axle, and draws out the ! id 
as the bar contracts, the ſpring pulls back the ene, 
and turns the work the contrary wav, whic! 
back the ſhort bar Aa againſt the long bar 
ſpring always keeps the teeth of the wheels in 
with the leaves of the pinious, and fo prevents ay 14 
in the tceth. | 
In fg. 36. the eight diviſions of the inner circle 277 19 
many thouſandth parts of an inch in the expanion or 
contraction of the bars; which is juſt one thou tate 
part of an inch for each diviſion moved over by ue 
index. Ferguſon's Lectures on Mechanics, Sufi 
5. 71 &c. to. 
We ſhall cloſe this article with a brief deſcription 6 
prometer lately invented by M. De Luc, in corny uri r 
of a hint ſuggeſted to him by Mr. Ranuden. hs > 
of this inſtrument is a rectangular piece of deal b 
feet and a half long, fifteen inches broad, and one αοα 
and a half thick, and to this all the other parts are #150 
This is mounted in the manner of a table, with 7 
deal legs, each a foot long, and an inch and a hall 194%" 
well fitted near its four angles, and kept together + 4 
other ends by ſour croſs firm crofs-pieces. This mall 
table is ſuſpended by a hook to a tand ; the board beit 
in a vertical ſituation in the direction of its gre "ts my 
bearing its legs forward in ſuch a manner as tat Us 
croſs pieces which join them may form a frame, place 
vertically facing the obſerver. "This frame ſuttans + 
microſcope, which is firmly fixed in another frame that 
moves in the former by means of grooves, but with 


very conſiderable degree of tightneſs 3 the friction 0 
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which may be increaſed by the preſſure of four ſcrews. 
The inner fliding frame, which is likewiſe of deal, keeps 
the tube of the microſcope in a horizontal poſition, and 
in great part without the frame, inſomuch that the end 
which carries the lens is but little within the 2 be- 
tween the frame and the board. This microſcope 1s 
conſtructed in ſuch a manner as that the object obſerved 
may be an inch diſtant from the lens; and it has a wire 
which is ſituated in the focus of the glafſes, in which 
the objects appear reverſed, At the top of the appara- 
tus there is a piece of deal, an inch and a half thick, and 
two inches broad, laid in a horizontal direction from the 
board to the top of the frame. To this piece the rods 
of the different ſubſtances, whoſe expanſion by heat is 
to be meaſured, are ſuſpended ; one end of it flides into 


a ſocket, which is cut in the thickneſs of the board, and 


the other end, which reſts upon the frame, meets there 
with a ſcrew, which makes the piece move backwards 
and forwards, to bring the objects to the focus of the 
microſcope. There is a cork very ſtrongly driven through 
1 hole bored vertically through this piece; and in an- 
other vertical hole, made through the cork, the rods are 
fixed at the top; fo that they hang only, and their di- 
latation is not counteracted by any preſſure. In order 
to heat the rods, a cylindrical bottie of thin glaſs, about 
twenty-one inches high, and four inches in diameter, is 
placed in the inſide of the machine, upon a ſtand inde- 
pendent of the reſt of the apparatus. In this bottle the 
rods are ſuſpended at a little Jeſs than an inch diſtance 
from one of the ſides, in order to have them near the 
microſcope. Into this bottle is poured water of different 
degrees of heat, which muſt be ſtirred about, by moving 
nywards and downwards, at one of the ſides of the bot- 
{le, a little piece of wood, faſtened horizontally at the 
end of a ſtick : in this water is hung a thermometer, the 
bail of which reaches to the middle of the height of the 
rods. During theſe operations the water rites to the 
cork, which thus determines the length of the heated 
part; the bottle is covered, to prevent the water from 
cooling too rapidly at the ſurface; and a thin cafe of 
braſs prevents the vapour from fixing upon the piece 
of deal to which the rods are fixed, 'I his pyrometer is 
repreſented in fig. 38. in which aa is the ſtand to 
which it is ſuſpended 3 * the hook from which it hangs ; 
cc the deal-board, which is the bahs of the whole ap- 
paratusz d four arms to which is fixed the frame 
£cee: the other frame which carries the microſcope is 
$4555 gg are two croſs pieces, through which paſles 
the tube of the microſcope, and which ſupport it near 
both ends; +h is the microſcope; 7 its micrometer 
„the cork through which paſſes the glaſs rod 4% and 
by which it is kept ſuſpended; m a rod of metal, or of 
any other ſubſtance leſs dilatable than glaſs; » the point 
of umon, obtained by mcans of two connected rings, in 
which both rods are faſtened by {crews : above theſe is 
another pair of rings, in one of which the metal rod is 
lrec, and which rod it ſupports; y the piece to which 
the glats rod is ſuſpended; q a ſquare piece fixed to the 
Name by four ſcrews, behind which is a box, in which, 
as well as in a groove cut in the baſis in , the piece % 
iidesz r a ſerew, which paſſes through the ſquare piece 
4, whoſe uſe is to move backwards or forwards the piece 
4 in order to bring the ſurface of the metal rod to the 
aus of the microſcope : $5 5 four ſcrews, with round 
metal plates behind their heads, which ſerve to prets 
the frame of the microſcope againſt the frame eeee; 
the longitudinal openings, through which the ſcrews 
pas, permit the free motion of the firſt frame, when 
ze iinikes gently with a hammer to the bottom or the 
9 of one of the fides. If the microſcope is wanted 
aer or lower than the grooves permit, the ſcrews may 
ve removed to other I» des made on purpoſe in the fide 
p.ccvs of the frame cave: nt is the cylindrical bot- 
de, in which hang the rods in order to be heated at dit- 
\ rent degrees by water of various temperatures; 2 are 
ne {upporters of the bottle; x the thermometer ſuſ- 
punded in the water; yy a rod, to the lower end of 
icli is fixed a ſmall plate, to ſtir the water by moving 
p and down; 2 a ſyphon, one branch of which is 
tuin, and the other without, the bottle, the latter 
being turniſhed with a cock, which ſerves to draw off 
quantity of water that is neceſſary for changing the 
{{mperature in the bottle. For a farther account of this 
\1\Lrument, together with the principle of its conitruc- | 
ton and ufc, both in the comparative meaſure of the 
expaniions of bodies by heat and the meaſure of their 
_ abſolute expanſion, and the experiments made with it, 


we mult refer to an elaborate eſſay of M. De Luc on | 
tr omtery, &. in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1xviii. part i. 


at, 20. p. 419= 546. 

1RONOMIA, a term uſed by the chemical writers to 
©xprets the art of regulating fire, ſo as to make it ſub- 
+-171cut to all their proceſſes in a determinate degree. 
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PTROHAGI. See Frav-eaters. | 1 5 
PYROPHORUS, formed of op, Fre, and %, I bear, 


in Chemiſiry, the name uſually given to that ſubſtance 
called by ſome black phoſphorus; a chemical preparation 
poſſeſſing the ſingular property of kindling ſpontaneouſly 
when expoſed to the air. | 
This ſubſtance was accidentally diſcovered by M. Hom- 
berg, who prepared it of alum and human . See 
Pnosruokus fecalis, See alſo M. Le Fevre's prepa- 
ration, deſcribed under PHospnorus of ſulphur. 
It was apprehended for a confiderable time after the 
diſcovery, that human fæces were eflential to the opera- 
tion, till the youngeſt ſon of the great Lemeri found, 
that honey, ſugar, flour, and, indeed, any animal or 
vegetable matter, might be ſubſtituted inſtead of the 
humap fæccs; and fince that time, M. De Suvigny has 
ſhewn that moſt vitriolic ſalts may be ſubſtituted for the 
alum ; having added to the aluminous pyrophorus of 
Homberg two other claſſes of ſubſtances of this kind, 
vis. the metallic, or thoſe made with the three vitriols 
of iron, copper, and zinc; and the neutral, or thoſe 
compoſed of vitriolated tartar and Glauber's ſalt. 
The aluminous pyrephorus may be made in the f llowing 
manner. Take four or five parts of alum, and one part 
of wheat flour, or any animal or vegetable tubitance z 
calceme theſe together to a brown or blackiſh mad; : 
powder the maſs, and put it into a phial; ſtop it loofely 
with paper, and ſet it in a ſand heat, ſo as to make 1: 
continue glowing hot for ſoine time; after this, remove 
the whole from the fire, ſet it to coo! gradually, and 
final! {top the bottle very cloſe down. a 
The following proceſs is recommended by Macquer 
for this preparation, Let three parts of alum and one 
part of ſugar be mixed together. This mixture muſt be 
dried in an iron ſhovel over a moderate fire, till it be 
almoſt reduced to a blackiſh powder of coal; during 
which operation it muſt be ſtirred with an iron ſpatula, 
Any large maſſes muſt be bruifed into powder; and then 
it mui? be put into a glaſs matraſs, the mouth of which 
is rather {trait than wide, and its length ſeven or eight 
inches. This matraſs is to be placed in a crucible, or 
rather earthen veſſel, large enough to contain the belly 
of the matraſs, with about a ſpace equal to the thickneſs 
of a finger all round it. The ſpace is to be filled with 
ſand, ſo that the matraſs ſhall not touch the earthen 
veſſel: the apparatus is then to be put in a furnace, and 
the whole to be made red-hot : the fire muſt be gradu- 
ally applied, that any oily or fuliginous matter may be 
expelled. After which, when the matraſs is made red- 
hot, ſulphureous vapours exhale : this degree of heat is 
to be continned till a truly ſulphureous flame, which 
appears at the end of the operation, has continued 
nearly a quarter of an hour: the fire is then to be extin- 
guiſhed, and the matraſs to cool without taking it out of 
the crucible ; and when it ceaſes to be red-hot, it muſt 
be ſtopped with a cork, Before the matraſs is perfectly 
cold, it mult be taken out of the crucible, and the 
powder 1t contains muſt be poured into a very dry glaſs 
phial, which muit be well cloſed with a glaſs ſtopper. 
If we would preſerve this ppropy-r”s a long time, the 
bottle containing it muſt be opened as ſeldom as is poſe 
fible. Sometimes it kindles while it is poured into the 
zlaſs phial, but it may be then extinguithed by cloſing 
the phial expeditiouſly. 
When half a dram of this pyrophecras is put on a piece 
of paper and expoſed to air, it quickly kindles, becomes 
red like burning coals, emits a {lrongly ſulphureous va- 
pour, and burns che paper or other combuſtible body 
which ſupports it. 
The ſpontaneous accenſion of the aluminous prrophoyre, 
on its being expoſed to the air, has been a ſubject of 
conſiderable diſcuſſion among chemiſts and philoſophers; 
the lateſt and ableſt of whom have adopted the hypo- 
theſis propoſed by M. De Suvigny, in the Memoires de 
Mathematique et de Phyſique, tom. iti. To explain 
this curious appearance, M. De Suvigny juſtly obſerves, 
that the vitriohc acid in the alum, during the calcina- 
tion in the phial, leaves its earthy baſis, and unites with 
the phlogiſton in the coal. By its union with this in- 
flammable matter, a part of it is undoubtedly rendered 
volatile, and exhales partly under the form of volatile 
vitriolic acid, and partly in that of a blue ſulphureous 
flame; while another part of it combines likewiſe with 
the phlogiſton forming a real ſulphur, or an earthy 
hepar ſulphuris; in which the ſulphur is protected from 
the fire by the carth with which it is combined, and the 
particles of which remain every where intermixed with 
thoſe of the powder. Thus far (fays Mr., Bewly, an 
excellent chemiſt and philoſopher) M. De Suvigny is 
ſupported by the appearances, and by a juſt chemical 
analyſis of the powder : but he proceeds farther, and 
ſuppoſes that, at the end of the proceſs, a part of the 
vitriolie acid is left in a diſengaged, or uncombined 
ſtate, 
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ſtate, and highly concentrated. In this ſtate it is well 
known that this acid attracts moiſture, and at the ſame 
time generates a conſiderable degree of heat. When 
the pyrophorus, therefore, is expoſed to the air, he 
again ſuppoſes that this diſengaged and concentrated 
acid fuddenty attracts the watery particles floating in the 


atmoſphere, and, by the heat thus generated, ſets fire 
to the ſulphur and other inflammiable matter contained 


— — 


in the powder. This hypotheſis he has end-avoured to 
eſtabliſh by the following obſervations : that the pyro- 


phorus, as he apprehends, can be made only with ſub- 
ſtances ſit for producing ſulphur, or with ſulphur it- 
ſelf : = that no pyrephorus will be produced, if the mix- 
ture be calcined by too long or too violent a fire; be- 
_ cauſe then the whole vitriolic acid can be combined into 
perfecl ſulphur, and conſequently is engaged, and not 
in a proper ſtate to attract the moiſture of the air ; or 
elſe if it does not combine into ſulphur, being half diſ- 
engaged from” its baſis, it is driven off by the violence 
or long continuance of the fire; and, conſequently, 
after this complete calcination, no acid remains partly 
diſengaged, as'it ought to be, that it might unite with | 
the water with ſufftcient activity: that when the ppro- 
horus is very ſlowly moiſtened, as when it is kept in a | 
Pottle not well cloſed, it does not kindle, becauſe ſuffi- 
cient heat is not produced by this flow and gradual at- | 
traction of water: it is alſo ſpoiled and rendered inca- | 
pable of kindling, when expoſed to the open air; be- 
cauſe its acid becomes then ſaturated, or nearly fatu- | 
N 


rated with moiſture, and cannot, therefore, unite with 
that of the air with ſullicient activity: that a pyrophe- 
rus, thus ſpoiled by expoſure to moiſture, may re- 
ſtored to its peculiar properties by making it again red- 
hot in a matraſs ; ſince by this calcination its partiy- 
diſengaged acid is again concentrated, and reſumes all 
its force of combining with water: — and, laſtly, that 
the inflammation of the pyrophorus is accelerated by 
placing it upon paper a little wetted, or by breathing 
upon it; becauſe the acid then attracts the moiſture 
more haſtily, and conſequently with more heat. 
M. De Suvigny extends the ſame reaſoning to the ſe- 
veral other pyrophori which he diſcovered, ſimilar to 
that of alum ; particularly to thoſe which are made by 
ſubſtituting vitriolated tartar, Glauber's ſalt, and other 
vitriolic ſalts with metallic, earthy, or alkaline baſes, in 
the room of aJum. Mr. Bewly has lately examined this 
hypotheſis with his uſual acuteneſs and accuracy; and 
ſrom numerous well- conducted experiments he 1s led to 
conclude, that pyrepheri of all the above mentioned 
claſſes may be prepared, differing from them in no other 
particular, except that they contain no vitriolic acid, 
and which nevertheleſs kindle as readily, on being ex- 
poſed to the air, as thoſe which have been impregnated 
with that principle. In order to ſhew, that the preſence 
of vitriolic acid is not neceſſary to conſtitute the pyrophe- 
rus made with vitriolated tartar, he added to a quantity 
of this tartar more than an equal weight of powdered 
charcoal, and calcined the mixture a long time, in a 
red heat, in an open crucible z frequently ſtirring the 
powder, in order to expel from it as much o the vitri- 
olic acid as poſſible ; the calcination was alſo ſometimes 
repeated with freſh charcoal : and yet on heating the 
falt, thus deprived of a conſiderable part of its acid, 
with charcoal, in a ccucible or tobacco-pipe, in the man- 
ner which we ſhall here ſubjoin, he obſerved no dimi- 
nution in its quality of producing a pyropherus. 
Mr. Bewly, in ſeveral of his experiments, made uſe of 
the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, in which he combined the 
materials, which he wiſhed to examine in {mall quanti- 
ties, and in an expeditious manner; preſling them down 
Nightly, fo as to fill half or three fourths of the bowl, 
and filling the remainder of it with fine and. This 15 
kept in a red heat twenty minutes or half an hour; or 
it may continue there two hours longer, if the operator 
leaſes, without any injury to the t The pipe 
3 taken out of the ſire, the matter is knocked out of 
it as ſoon as it becomes cool, and generally, pretty ſoon 
aſterwards, takes fire ſpontaneoul'y. Thus he formed 
his pyrophorus with a mixture * of two parts of 
alum, previouſly calcined in a red heat; and of pow- 
dercd charcoal and falt of tartar each one part. 
In another experiment, having added ſucceſſively va- 
rious and increaling quantitics of fixed alkali to the ſalt 
heated as above, till the vitriolic acid contained in the 
mixture might be conſidered nearly as an evanetcent 
quantity, a pprophorus was ſtill produced on calcining it 
with charcoal as before. He alſo mixed equal parts of 
ſalt of tartar, and vegetable or animal coal, or ſome- 
times three parts of the former with two of the latter, 
and calcined them in the uſual manner: and this com- 
poſition, on being expoſed to the air, generally kindled 
in half a minute or a minute; though, as it contained 
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no ſulphur, it did not burn with ſo much viractsr - 
the vitriolic pyrophori. This, which Mr. Bey! þ Org 
the alkaline pyrophorus, differs in no circumſtanc. From 
M. De Suvigny's neutral pyrephori, except in its not 20 
taining that principle to which he aſcribes their ac 
ſion. However, leſt it might be ſuſpected that the f. 
of tartar which he employed might accidenta!} | 
vitriolated tartar, or vitrwlic acid, he — 
periment with tartar calcined by himſelf, as well 
nitre fixed or alkalifed by deflagration with cl:arc.,.' 
and with iron filings; and in all theſe caſes with the 


conta 
the 252 
as with 


Suvigny's experiments on the metallic prropheri, Mr 
Bewly found that none of the three vitriols, keate a2 
charcoal alone, in his. uſual method, could nh 
fyrophorns. And thus he found that the addition. of ., 
alkaline ſalt to the compoſition, which was 4 Sar of 
M. De Suvigny's proceſs, was eſſential to its ſnc-of;, 
Treating in the uſual manner equal parts of calcined 
green vitrio] and charcoal, the powder, which conte 
ed no ſulphur nor hepar ſulphuris, did not acqui a 
of the properties of a pyrephorns. The vitriolic We 
ſcemed to have been entirely diſſipated ; having v0 I 
to detain it, when diſlodged from the metallic -- 4 
The charcoal and calx of iron, left in this proceſs Is 
calcined again, together with ſome falt of tartar 1 a 
prrephorus was produced, which exhibited indications 
of its containing a fcarce perceptible portion of herar (1 
phuris. Thirty ains of croc us martis aſtringeus Mer 
calcined with fifteen grains of charcoal, and the fn 
quantity of falt of tartar; and the mixture burnt ( - 
taneouſly, though it contained no hepar ſulphuris | 
vitriphc acid. Having by theſe experiments evinced 
that metallic pyrophor: may be prepared without vitro. 
lic acid, Mr. Bewly proceeded to form an alumin. 
pyropherus of the fame kind. For this purpoſe, he pro. 
cured the earth of alum by a long and violent calcin.. 
tion ; and examining a part of it, he found, by the uf 
teſts, that it neither contained any ſulphur, hepar fal 
phuris, nor alum andecompounded. This he con Hdercd 
as perfectly pure, though be afterwards found that ir 
contained a {mall quantity of vitriolated tartar; and yet 
it repeatedly furniſhed a pprophorus, as active as when 
alum itſelf is employed. From theſe and ſimilar experi- 
ments he 1nters, that the ſeveral kinds of pyrophor: are 
not kindled by moiſture, attracted by the vitriolic acid, 
as M. De Suvigny has maintained : and his concluſion 
is farther confirmed by ſome experiments of Dr. rich 
ley, from which it appears, that they are kindled in ., 
nitrous and dephlogiſticated air. ; 
M. Prouſt, cited by Mr. Bewly, deſcribes a varicty «© 
new py” 5phor:!, which neither contain vitriolic acid, 9. 
ſeem likely to owe their accenſion to the attraction of 
humidity from the air. -'Theſe principally confilt of 
coaly matter ſimp'y divided by metallic or other cart!:> ; 
ſuch are the ſediment left on the filter in nrepact! s 
Goularc's extract, various combinations of tartur, r 
acid, or the acctous acid, with metals; calcatcous 
earth, &c. X 
Mr. Bewly, having evinced the inſulſiciency of VI.! 
Suvigny's theory, and diſcovered that the pyrop/r: 1c 
not kindled by moiſture, attracted (merely) by the i 
triolic acid, directed his attention to the nitrovs 2:4, 
whuch Dl. Prieſtley has thewn to be a conſtituent pit 
of atmoſpherical air, as the probable agent in i. 1 
duction of this phenomenon. The ſtrong affiuny nb 
this acid has with phlogiſton, and the heat, a 7 
flame, which it is known to produce with cert : 
flammable matters, manifeſted that it was equal ©! 
cilect; and having excluded the vitriolic acid from 4 
ing any effential concern in this operation, he tug! » 
either that the pyrophorus is Kinde d by mature 
tracted by ſome of the other ingredients which con! 
it ; or that it has the power of decompounding atmen, . 
rical air, by ſuddenly attracting its nitrous acid, and 
thereby generating « K ſufficient to kindle the pits 
giſtic matter contained in it, This idea appeared lan 
ſible, when he farther conſidered that Dr. Pticitley pro- 
duced the pureſt refpirable air with this ſame acid age 
bined with other principles; and that this as we!! +» 
common air is diminiſhed, and probably in part dev!!! 
pounded, in a variety of phlogiſtic proceſſes. [ | 
gemous writer concludes, upon the whole, from the 
experiments he hath made, 1. the ppropherns ic is 
owe its ſingular property to its being a combinativi ! 
earth or alkali with phlogiſton; the vitriolic acid, wc"! 
preſent, only occaſionally increaſing or diminiſhin the 
effect, according to circumſtances. In the proc 
calcination, the earth or alkaline 3 is not more; 
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mixed, but actually, though looſely, combined wit”: © 

phlogiſtic principle of the coal; ſo that the „ 

conſidering it in its moſt imple Rate, is only a perfect 
. I . 
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dry phlogiſticated alkali or earth. On theſe data, the 
phenomena may be explained m the two following me- 
thods; with reſpe& particularly to the influence of 
moiſture and heat upon the pyrophorus. Suppoſing 
either the alkaline or carthy principle to have a greater 
affinity to water than to the phlogiſton with which either 
of them is united, they may, on being expoſed to a 
moiſt atmoſphere, attract the humidity, ö and thereby ſet 
the phlogiſtic principle at liberty; which may, in its 
turn, attract, and be ignited by, the ſuppoſed aerial 
acid, its ſtrong affinity to which is well known :—or, if 
this hypotheſis be rejected, the inflammable matter may 
be kindled, merely in conſequence of the heat produced 
by the combination of the alkali, &c. with moiſture. 
get on the ſubject of this article, Chemical Dict. article 
Pyrophorus ; and Prieſtley's Obſ. on Air, vol. iti. Ap- 
endix, p. 386, &c. vol. iv. Appendix, p. 479, &c. 
PYROPHYLACIA, a term uſed by Kircher and ſome 
others to expreſs thoſe magazines of fre which are placed 
in the cavities of mountains and other hollows of the 
earth, and ſerve to ſupply the ſeveral volcancs in the 
different parts of the world. See VoLcaxo. 
PYROSCOPIA, formed of vp, fire, and are, I con- 
ga, among the Greeks, a kind of divination, being the 
{ame with yYROMANCY and ignifpicium. 

PYROSIS, 2 word uſed to expreſs an intenfe heat and red- 
neſs in the face, ſuch as that of perſons who travel in 
extremely hot weather, and the hke. 

PYROTECHNY, [luporexna, formed from evp, fire, and 
rtyin, art, the art of fire, or a ſcience which teaches 
the management and application of fire in ſeveral opera- 
tions. 

Byratechny is of two kinds, military and chemical. 
PyrkOTECHNY, military, is the doctrine of artificial ſire- 
works, and fire- arms, teaching the ſtructure and uſe both 
of thoſe uſed in war for the attacking of fortifications, 
&c. as gunpowder, cannons, bombs, granadoes, carcaſſes, 
mines, fuſees, &c. and of thoſe made for amutement- 
ſake, as rockets, ſtars, ſerpents, &c. 

Some call pyrotechuy by the name ertillery; though that 
word is uſually confined to the inſtruments uled in war. 
Others chooſe to call it pyrobelogy, or rather pyrobaliogy, 
q. d. the art of miſſile fires, from the Greek Tue, fre, 
and Sat, to caſt, or throw. 

Woliius has reduced pyrotechnie into a kind of mixt ma- 
thematical art: indeed it will not allow of geometrical 
demonſtrations z but he brings it to tolerable rules and 
reaſons 3 whereas before it had uſed to be treated by au- 
thors at random, and without regard to any reaſons 
at all. 

See the elements of military pyrotechny under the ſeveral 
in{truments and operations, Ca x NON, Bous, RockET, 
GUNPOWDER, &. 

PyYROTECHNY, chemical, is the art of managing and ap- 
plying fire in diſtillations, caleinations, and other opera- 
tions of chemiſtry. 


fuſing, rehning, and preparing metals. 


PYROTECHNICAL [punge. Jet SPUNGE, 


cauſtics, or remedies either actually or potentially hot; 
and which, accordingly, will burn che fleſh, and raiſe an 
eſchar. 

PYROUET. See Pixovrrrx. 

P\"RRHALA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird well 
un in England by the name of the BULLEFINCH, and 
calied by foine authors rubicil/a, 

PYERHICHA, Tugpixny in Anerquaty, a kind of exerciſe on 
horteback z or a feigned combat, for the exerciſe of the 
CAVALLY, 

was thus called from its inventor Pyrrhichus, or Pyr- 
mus, in Cydonia, who firſt taught the Cretans to march 
1 mcature and cadence to battle, and to obſerve the pace 
e the Pyrrhic foot. 
nus lon of Achilles, who inſtituted this exercife at the 
lequies of his father. Ariſtotle ſays, that it was Achilles 
Wntelt who invented it. 

the Romans alfo called it “adus Trojanus, the Trojan 
amc; and Aulus Gellius, decur ſus. It is doubtleſs this 
czercite that we fee repreſented on medals, by two cava- 
gers in front, running with lances, and the word decur/:o 
1 the exergum. 

**RRHICHIUS, nf in the Greck and Latin Pectry, 
» 100t conſiſting of two ſyllables, both thort; as deus. 
among the ancients this — is alſo called pcriambus; by 
Others hegemons. 

FY RRHOCORNIN, in Ornithology, a name given by au- 
tors to a bird of the crow-kind, deſcribed by ſome au- 
nors as a diſtinct ſpecies ; but Mr. Ray, and other very 
judicious naturaliſts, eſteem it the ſame with the co- 
clas, or Corniſh chough, or only differing in age or 
by other accidents. | 

Vor. UI. N. 292. 


Some reckon a third kind of pyrotechnia, viz. che art of 


PYROTICS, Ig, formed from v9, fire, in Medicine, 


Others derive the name from Pyr- 
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PYRRHONIANS, Pyxrmoxntans, or PrxRHNHON STS, 4 
ſect of ancient philoſophers, ſo called from their founder 
Pyrrho, a Greek philoſopher, born at Elis in Pelopon- 
neſus, who was a difciple of Anaxarchus, and accompa- 
nied him as far as India. In this journey he followed 
Alexander the Great; and hence we may know in what 
time he flouriſhed. | 
The diſtinguiſhing charaQer of this philoſopher was, that 
he profeſſed to doubt of every *thing, maintaining, that 
men only judge of truth and falſhood from appearances, 
which deceive. On this principle he kept himſelf in con- 
tinual ſuſpenſion of mind, never determining on an 
thing; to avoid the inconveniencies of error, and falſe 
judgments, 

He found in all things (ſays Bayle) reaſons to affirm and 
to deny; and res; of he ſuſpended his aſſent after he 
had well examined the arguments pro and con, and re- 
duced all his concluſions to a non liquet, let the matter be 
farther enquired into. Hence it is (ſays he) that he 
ſought truth as long as he lived, but he ſo contrived the 
matter, as never to grant that he had found it. Though 
he is not the inventor of that method of philoſophizing, 
yet it goes by his name. The art of diſputing about 

' every thing, without doing any thing elſe but ſuſpending 
one's judgment, is called Pyrrh5ni/-m, or SCEPTICISM. 
Thote now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pyrrhon:ans, or 
SCEPTICS, are perſons who, from the great number of 
things that are dark and obſcure, and from the averfion 
they bear to popular credulity, maintain, that there is 
nothing certain the world. 

Ihe truth is, Pyrrho$iſm has ſome foundation in nature: 
we do not judge of things from their real eſſences, but 
from their relations to ourſelves. Moſt of our ideas we 
receive by means of our ſenſes; but our ſenſes are not 
given us to judge of the effences, bur of the relations of 


do us good or harm. 

1hus, e. gr. our eyes do not give us the real magnitudes 
of objects, but their relative ones only. 

The Acaprwics differed from the Pyrrhoncans, in that 
they owned there were ſome things more like or more 
near akin to truth than others, which the Pyrrhontans pe- 
remptorily denied: 


there is nothing certain, were the moſt aſſuming and de- 
cilive of all philoſophers ; ſince they muſt firſt have ex- 
amined all things, to be able to determine preciſely, that 
all things are uncertain. | 
It may be added, that the very principle of the Pyrrh:- 
mans deſtroys itielſ; for if there be nothing certain, then 
muſt that dogma itſelf be precarious; and if no one 
thing be more probable, or liker to truth than another, 
why thall the principle of the Pyrrhonians be believed 
preferably to the oppoſite one? fince itſelf is come at in 
the fame way as our other knowledge. 
PYROPCECILOS, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 
the name by which they call the granite of Arabia, com- 
monly known to this day under the name of the oriental 
Fr antes 
The name is derived from the Greek wvp, fire, or fires 
coloured, and aminc;, potted; and the ancients having 
uſed the epithet fiery to yellow, as well as red, ſome have 
imagined the granite muſt be a yellow ſtone; but it is 
evident that red is the colour meant by it here. 
PYRSEPHORUS, Huporpoge;, in the Atheman feſtival, 
Hephzzſtia, the fame with LAMPADEPHORUS., 
PYRUS,. pear-tree, in Botany, a genus of the iceſandria 
pentagynia claſs. Its characters are, that the flower hath 
a permanent empalement of one leaf, which is concave, 
and divided into hve parts at the top; it hath five roundith 
concare petals, which are inſerted in the empalement, 
and about twenty awl-ihaped ſtamina, ſhorter than the 
| petals, inſerted in the empalement, and terminated by 
ſingle ſummits ; the germen is ſituated under the flower, 
ſupporting three or four ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ttig- 
mas, and afterwards becomes a pyramidal fleſhy fruit, 
indented at the top, but produced at the baſe, having 
| five membranaccous cells, each containing one {mooth 
oblong teed, pointed at the baſe. Miller. 
Linnzus has joined to this genus the malus and cydonia 
of Tournefort. Sce APPLE, PEAR, and QUINCE. 
PY'THAGORAS's table. See TaBLE. 
PYTHAGOREAN, or PYrTRraGoRIC em, among the 
Ancients, was the fame with the Copernican ſyſtem among 
the moderns. See SYSTEM. 
It was thus called, as having been maintained and culti- 
vated by Pythagoras, and his followers ; not that it was 
invented by him, for it was much older. 
PYTHAGOREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who 
adhered to the doctrines of Pythagoras. 
Pythagoras, the founder of this ſect, was of Samos, the 
ſon off a lapidary, and a pupil of Pherecydes, and flou- 
14 B rithed 


things to ourſelves; i. e. how they may affect us fo as to 


Le Clerc obſerves, that the Pyrrhonians, in affirming that 
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riſhed (ſays Bayle) about five hundred years before Chriſt, 
in the tine of Tarquin, the laſt m__ of Rome, and not 
in Numa's time, as many authors have ſuppoſed. See 
Cicero Tuſcul. Queſt. lib. iv. cap- 1. 
This ſect was alto called the Italic fef?, or Italie ſchool, 
becauſe Pythagoras, after travelling into Egypt, Chaldea, 
and even into the Indies, to inform his underſtanding, 
returning home to his own country, and there unable to 
bear the tyranny of Polycrates, or Syloſon, retired into, 
the eaſtern part of Italy, then called the Greater Greece, 
and there taught and formed his fect. 
He is held to 2 excelled in every part of ſcience: La- 
ertius ſays, among the Chaldees and Hebrews he learnt 
divination, and the interpreting of dreams; and that in 
Egypt he learnt all the myſteries of the prieſts, and the 
whole ſyſtem of ſymbolical knowledge, with all their 
theology. Porphyry adds, that he learnt the mathema- 
tical ſciences in his travels; geometry from the Egyp- 
tians, the doctrine of numbers and proportions from the 
Phcoenicians, and aſtronomy from the Chaldeans; mora- 
lity and theology he chiefly learnt from the mag}. 
He was the firſt who aſſumcd the modeſt title phi/o/opher, 
or lover of wiſdom; thoſe who excelled in the knowledge 
of nature, and made themſelves conſpicuous by an exem- | 
plary life, till his time having borne the arrogant appel- 
lation ep, ſages. 

Iamblichus obſerves, that in Phœnicia he converſed with 
the prophets and philoſophers, the ſucceſſors of Mochus 
the Phyſiologiſt; which Mochus, Selden, and ſome others, 
will have to be Moſes. 

His ſchool in Italy was at Crotona, where he is ſaid to 
have been attended by no leſs than fix hundred ſcholars. 
His houſe was called the temple of Ceres, and the ſtreet 
where it ſtood, the Muſeum. 

Out of this ſchool proceeded the greateſt philoſophers 
and legiſlators, Zaleucus, Charondas, Archytas. Por- 
phry fays, as ſoon as he arrived in Italy, he had an au- 
ditory of two thouſand people, to whom he explained 
the laws of nature, reaſon, and juſtice. 

He endeavoured to aſſuage the paſſions of the mind with 
verſes and numbers; and made a practice of compoling 
his mind every morning by his harp, frequently finging 
the pans of Thales. Exerciſes of the body alto made a 
conſiderable part of his diſciphine. 

His ſchool became ſo popular, that whole citics and peo- 
ple committed their republics to the government of his 
ſcholars. At length, Porphyry adds, envy ſtirring up 
ſedition againſt them, they were opprefled ; and, in time, 
their learning, which they ever kept ſecret, was loſt ; ex- 
cept ſome dithcult things learnt by rote by the croud of 
hearers ; for Pythagoras never committed any thing to 
writing. 

Beſide his public ſchool, Pythagoras had a college in his 
own houſe, which he called xcty2C;cy, canchium in this 
were two orders or claſſes of ſcholars, e&»Tepueor, ex2ter ict, 
called alſo aujcultantes; and eowregweor, intrinſici. The 
former were novices and probationers, who were kept un- 
der a long examen, and had even a quinquennial ſilence 
impoled, to teach them modeſty and attention, accord- 
ing to Apulcius; or, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
to teach them to abſtract their minds from ſenſible ob- 
jects, and inure them to the pure contemplation of the 
Deity. 

The latter were called genuin:, perſecli, mathematici, and 
Pythagoreans, by way of eminence. "Theſe alone were 
let into the arcana and depths of the real Pythagoric diſ- 
cipline. 

Clemens obſerves, that theſe orders correſponded very ex- 
aCtly to thoſe among the Hebrews : tor in the ſchools of 
the prophets there were two clatles, viz. the ſons of the 
prophets, who were the ſcholars; and the doctors or 
maiters, who were allo called perfeet;; and among the 
Levites, the novices or tyros, who had their quinqueanial 
exerciſes, by way of preparation. Laſtly, even among 
the proſelytes there were two orders; <x9terict, or profe- 
lytcs of ch 

the covenant. He adds, it is highly probable, that Py- 
thagoras himſelf had been a proſelyte of the gate, if not 
of the covenant. 

Gale cnd..,vuis to prove, that Pythagoras borrowed his 


| 


philoſophy from that of the Jews ; io this end producing | 


the authorities of many of the fathers, and ancient ad- 
thors; and cven pointing out the tracks and footſteps of 
Moſes in ſeveral parts of Pythagoras's doctrine, 
Pythagoras taught, that God is one; that he is a moſt 
fimple, incorruptible, and inviſible being; and therefore 
only to be worſhipped with a pure mind, with the fim- 
ple rites, and thoſe preſcribed by himſelf. Laertius ob- 
ſcrves, that he made unity the principle of all things 
hence aroſe duality, &c. 

In his converſation with the Egyptians, he learnt abun- 


e gate; and intrinſect or perfect, proſelytes of | 


dance of {ccrets about numbers; to which he attributed 
g | | 
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ſo much, that he even attem 


mpted to explain all things in 
nature by numbers. In effect, it was a common opinio 
of the ancient philoſophers, that the ſpecies of th; N 
have to each other the nature and relation of num}, 185 
and that the univerſe, and all things therein, were hg 
duced according to certain numbers, inherent * 
Creator's mind. 
Hence Porphyry obſerves, the Pythagereans ſtudied ul 
doctrine of numbers with great attention; ſince the * 
corporeal forms, and firſt principles of things, i. e. * 
divine ideas, could not be delivered in words, they had 
recourſe to demonſtration by numbers; and thus called 
the common reaſon and cauſe of unity, identity "Ta 
equality, by the name one. 3 
Pythagoras farther taught, that there is a relation or kin 
ſhip between the gods and man; and therefore that 11... 
gods take care of man. Which, Clemens Alexandrinus 
lays, is apparently borrowed from the doctrine of Pr... 
vidence. 

It is faid, that Pythagoras, conſidering God as the move» 
of the univerſe, and the ſou! of the world, affirmed 
that our ſouls are portions of God. Cicero De Nat 
Deorum, lib. i. cap. 11. is 
Pythagoras alſo afſerted a METEMPSYCHOS15, or tran. 
migration of fouls; and therefore the immortality of <2 
foul. He alſo taught, that virtue is harmony, henkel. 
and every good thing; and that God, and therefore 4 
things, conſiſt of harmony. | 
With reſpect to the end of our actions and fndic., h. 
taught, that the ſtudy of philoſophy ſhould tend ty nl 
men like God; and that the acquiſition of truth wi. th 
only way to attain to the likeneſs of God; but that truth 
cannot be known, unleſs it be enquired after with n pu. 
rihed foul, and ſuch as has overcome the paſſions of the 
body. And his followers arc ſaid to have tauglit, that 
men become perfect three ways. 1. By converſing wit, 
the gods ; for, during that commerce, they ab{tain {-om 
every evil action, and become, as far os pollible, like the 
gods. 2. By doing good to others; for it is Gal”; pro- 
perty; it is an imitation of God. 3. By going out of 
this life. Ihe beſt preſents which heaven gave to me: 
according to Pythagoras, are to ſpeak truth, and to do 
good offices: thote two things, laid he, reſemble the 

works of God. See Bavle, art. Py:hageras. 
PYTHAGORIC theorem, or prope/iiion, is the 4th of the 
firſt book of Euclid. See RIAN GLE and HY 
NUSE, 
PYTHAGOKIC rad. Sce TETRACTYS. 
PyYTHAGORIC abacus. tee ABACUS and Tant. 
PYTHIA, or PyTHwiax, in Anizquity, the prieſteſs of 
Apollo, by whom he delivered oracles. Sce Der v0, 
She was thus called from the god himſelf, who was en- 
titled Apello Pythins, from his flaying the ſerpent Py- 
thon; or, as others will have it, azo 78 wuboday, beciule 
Apollo, the ſun, is the cauſe of rottenneſs ; or becaute 
the curcaſe of Python was left there to putrefy; or, gc- 
cording to others, from wurlavum, I enquire, becauir 
'ople went to hear and conſult his oracles. 
This prieſteſs was to be a pure virgin. She fat on the 
covercle, or lid, of a brazen veſſel, mounted on » tripe; 
before the aſcended which, ſhe uſed to waſh her whole 
body, and eſpecially ber hair, in Caſtalio, a fountun at 
the foot of Parnaſſus, where the poets, men mſpire:! by 
the ſame deity, uſed to waſh and drink z and thence, al- 
ter ſhaking the laurel- tree that grew by it, and foretimngs 


cating the leaves, which were ſuppoſed to conduc? 16 
inſpiration, and were ſucceeded by a violent enituluim, 
ſhe delivered her oracles, or rather explained the 1 tc 


god; i. e. ſhe rehearſed a few ambiguous aud ble urs 
verſes, which were taken ſor oracles. 
Diodorus Siculus (lib. xvi.} informs us, that theſe pri. 
elles were at firſt virgins, but that aſter one of them ww 
deflowered by Echecrates, a Theſlalian, choive was note 
of Women i Aer lilty years of ape that 160 they (111; Lit 
either be ſecured from the attempts of luft, or 31 e, 
thould at any time be forced to the violation ot then: 
chaſtity, having paſſed the time of chitd-bearing, he) 
might remain undiſcovered, and not bring the cage vi 
religion into contempt : nevertheleſs they wore the abi 
of virgins, thereby to ſigniſy their purity aud virgins 
modeſty, 
All the Pythie did not ſeem to have had the ſame t 
at poetry, or to have memory enough to retain their Ic:1on. 
Plutarch and Strabo make mention of poets, who 10 
kept in pay, as interpreters of Jupiter, &. mY 
PyTHIA, or PYTHIAN games, were ſolemu games 
tuted in honour of Apollo, and in memory of his ©: 
the ſerpent Python with his arrows. | 
The Pythia were celebrated in Macedonia, 11 4 
called Pythium. They were next in fame after the 01114 
pic games, but were more ancient than they 
pretended they were inſtituted immediately atter the 


de- 


Ic 40 


feat of the ſerpent. The Pythia were alſo celebrated at 
Delphi; and they were theſe that were the moſt re- 
nowned. ; a 

The Pythian games, according to Pauſanias, were firſt 
inſtituted by Jaſon or Diomedes, king of Etolia, and re- 
ſtored by Eurylochus of Theſſaly, in the third year of 
the 48th Olympiad, or the year of the world 3364, and 
584 years before the birth of Chriſt ; from which time 
the Greeks reckoned ſometimes by Pythiades, as they had 
been accuſtomed to do by Olympiads. They were at 
firſt celebrated every eight years, but afterwards every 
four years, in the third year of each Olympiad ; ſo that 
the Pythiate, which was a term of four years, ſerved as 
an epocha for the inhabitants of Delphi. At firſt the 
conſiſted of poetical and muſical conteſts, but in procets 
of time they conſiſted of the other exerciſes of the pan- 
CKATIU u, which were performed in the Olympic games. 
The victors were crowned with branches of laurel ; 
though, at the firſt inſtitution, the crown was of beech- 
leaves. The Romans are ſaid to have adopted theſe 


games in the year U. C. 642, and to have given them 
the name of APOLLINARES di. 


PYXIS nautica, in 


 PY X 


A part of Pindar's poe+15 was compoſed in praiſe of the 
victors in the Pythian games. 

The critics are divided on the ſubject of the ſerpent Py- 
thon. The poets ſay, that Juno made uſe of it to per- 
ſecute Latona, and prevent her bringing into the world 


Apollo and Diana, whom ſhe had conceived of Jupiter; 
and that it was for this reaſon that Apollo afterwards 


killed it. f 


Strabo ſays, it was no other than à famous villain, one 
Draco, that Apollo freed the world from. Dickinſon, 
in his Delphi Phcenicizantes, maintains the Python of 
the Greeks to be the Typhon of the Phoenicians ; and 
the Typhon of the Phcenicians to be the Og of Scripture 
and Apollo, who flew it, he will have to be Joſhua. 


PYULCUM, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs an 


inſtrument uſed in their times to draw out the pus from 
the bottom of deep ſinuſes, probably a ſort of canula. 


avigation, the ſeaman's COMPASS. 
The word wut; literally ſignifies a box. 


PyxX1s, among Anatomiſls, is alſo uſed for the cavity of the 


hip-bone. See ACETABULU M. 


END OF THE THIRD: VOLUME. 
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